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evil, than attracted by the profpect.of good; to be expofed to cenfure, without hope of praife; to be 
difgraced by mifcarriage, or punifhed for neglect, where fuccefs would have been without applaufe, 
and diligence without reward. | ? 


_ fAamong thefe unhappy. mortals is the writer of dictionaries; whom mankind have confidered, not as the 
pupil, but, the flave of fcience, the pioneer of literature, doomed only to remove rubbifh and clear ob- 
{tructions from the paths through which Learning and Genius prefs forward to conqueft and glory, without 
beftowing a {mile on the humble drudge that facilitates their progrefs. Every other author may afpire to 
praife; the lexicographer can only hope to efcape reproach, and even this negative recompenfe has been yet 
granted to very few. 


I have, notwithftanding this difcouragement, attempted a Dictionary of the Exgli/b language, which, 
while it was employed in the cultivation of every fpecies of literature, has itfelf been hitherto neglected ; 
fuffered to fpread, under the direction: of chance, „into wild exuberance ; refigned to.the tyranny of time 
and fafhion; and expofed to the corruptions of ignorance, and caprices of innovation. 


When I took the firft furvey of my undertaking, I found our fpeech copious. without order, and 
energetick without rules: wherever ‘I’ turned: my view, there was perplexity to be difentangled, and con- 
fufion to be regulated; choice was to be. made,outyof, boundlefs yariety, without any eftablifhed. principle 
of felection; adulterations were to be, detected, without a fettled teft of purity; and modes of expreffion 
to 5 rejected or received, without, the fuffrages of any writers of claffical reputation or acknowledged 
authority. 


; is the fate of thofe who toil at the lower employments of life, to be rather driven by the fear of 


Having therefore no affiftance but from, general. grammar, I applied myfelf to the perufal of our writers ; 
and noting whatever might be.of ufe to afcertain or illuftrate any word or phrafe, accumulated in time the 
materials of a dictionary, which, by degrees, I reduced to method, eftablifhing to myfelf, in the progrefs 
of the work, fuch rules as experience and analogy fuggefted to me; experience, which practice and ob- 
'fervation were continually increafing ; and“analogy, which, though in foe words obfcure, was evident in 

others. Pa 7 


In adjufting the OnTHOGRApHy, which has been to this time unfettled and fortuitous, I found it necef- 
fary: to diftinguifh thofe irregularities that are inherent in our tongue, and perhaps coeval with it, from 
otherswhich the ignorance.or negligence of later writersshas produced. Every language has its anomalies, 
which, though inconvenient, and in themfelves once unneceffary, muft be tolerated among the imperfec- 
tions of human things, and which require only to be regiftered, that they may not be increafed, and afcer- 
tained, that they may not be confounded: but every language has likewife its improprieties and abfurdities, 
which it is the duty of the lexicographer to correét or profcribe. , | 


. “As language was at its beginning merely, oral, all words of neceffary or common ufe were fpoken bes 
fore they were written; and while they were unfixed by any vifible fiens, mult have been fpoken with 
great diverfity, as. we now obferve thofe who. cannot read to catch founds imperfectly, and utter them 
negligently. -When this wild and barbarous jargon was firft reduced to an alphabet, every penman endea- 
voured to exprefs,: as he could, the founds which he. was accuftomed to pronounce or to receive, and vi- 
tiated in writing fuch) words as were already vitiated in {peech. The powers of the letters, when they 
were applied to a new language, muft have been vague and unfettled, and therefore different hands would 
exhibit the fame-found by different combinations, 
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From this uncertain pronunciation arife in a great part the various dialects of the fame country, which 
will always be obferved to grow fewer, and lefs different, as books aré multiplied ; and from this arbitrary 
reprefentation of founds by letters, proceeds that diverfity of fpelling obfervable in the Saxon remains, 
and I fuppofe in the firft books of every nation, which perplexes or deftroys analogy, and produces ano- 
malous formations, that, being once incorporated, can-never be afterwards difmified or reformed. 


Of this kind are the derivatives length from long, frength from. firong, darling from dear, sbreadth from 
broad, from dry, drought, and from bigh, beigbt, which Milton, in zeal for analogy, writes bighth ; 
Quid te exempta juvat fpinis de pluribus una? to change all would be too much, and to change one is 
nothing. 


This uncertainty is moft frequent in the vowels, which are fo capricioufly pronounced, and fo differ- 
ently modified, by accident or affeation, not only in every province, but in every mouth, that to 
them, as is well known to etymologifts, little regard is to be fhewn inthe ‘deduction of one language from 
another. i 


Such defeéts .are not errours in orthography, but fpots of barbarity. impreffed fo deep in the Engli/b 
language, that criticifm can never wath them away: thefe, therefore, muft be permitted to remain un- 
touched ; but many words have likewife been altered by accident, or depraved by ignorance, as the pro- 
nunciation of the vulgar has been weakly followed ; and- fome ‘ftill continue to be varioufly written, as 
authors differ in their care or fkill: of thefe it was proper to enquire the true orthography, which J have 
always confidered as depending on their derivation, and’ have therefore referred them to their original lan- 
guages: thus I write enchant, enchantment, enchanter, after the French, and incantation after the Latin’; thus 
etire is chofen rather than infire, becaufe it paffed tous not. from the Latin iateger, but from the French 
entier. , y | 


Of many words it is dificult to fay whether they were. immediately received from the Latin or the 
French, fince at the time when we had dominions in France, we had Latin fervice in our churches. ` Ic is, 
however, my opinion, that the French generally fupplied us ;).for, we havé few Latin words, among ‘the 
terms of domeftick ufe, which are not French; but many French, which are very remote from Latin. 


' | 

Even in-words of which the derivation is apparent, L’ have been often obliged to facrifice uniformity to 
cuftom; thus I write, in compliance with a numberlefs majority, convey and’ invetgh, deceit and receipt, 
fancy and phantom; fometimes the derivative varies from the primitive, as explain and explanation, ‘repeat 
and repetition. . 


n: Some combinations of letters- having the fame iani are ufed indifferently without ‘any difcoverable 
realon of choice, as in choak, choke; foap, fope ; fewel, fuel, and many others; which T have fometines ins 
ferted twice, that thofe who fearch for them under either form, may not fearch in vain. | 


In:examining the orthography -of any doubtful word, the mode of fpelling by which it is inferted.in the 
feries of the dictionary, is to be confidered as that to which I give, perhaps not often rafhly, the prefer- 
ence. 1,have deft, in. the. examples,.to every author his own practice unmolefted, that the reader may 
balance fuffrages, and judge between us: but this queftion is not “always to be determined by reputed- or 
by real learning ; fome men, intent upon greater things, have thought little on’ founds and derivations ; 
Tome, knowing in the ancitne tongues, have neglected thofe in-which our words are commonly to-be fought. 
Thus Hammond writes fectblene/s for feafiblenefs, becaufe I fuppofe' she imagined ‘it derived “inimediately 
from the Latin; and fome words, fuch as dependant, ‘dependent ; dependance, dependence, vary their final 
filable, as one or another language is prefent to the writer. Poe: 


„in this part of the work, where caprice has long wantoned without controul, and vanity fought praife 
by petty retormation, I have endeavoured to proceed with a {cholar’s reverence for antiquity, and a gram- 
Marian's regard to the genius of our tongue., I have attempted few alterations, and among thofe few, . 
perhaps the greater part is from the modern to the ancient practice; and I ‘hope'l may be allowed to te 
commend to thofe, whofe thoughts have been perhaps employed too anxioufly on verbal fingulariti¢s, not 
to difturb, upon narrow views, or for minute propriety, the orthography of their fathers. It has been 
afferced, that for the law to be krown, is of more ‘importance than to be right. “Change, fays Hooker, is 
fot made without inconvenience, even from worfe to better. “There is in conftancy and {tability a general 
and lafting advantage, which will always overbalance: the flow’ improvements of ‘gradual correétion: 
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Much lefs oight our written language to comply with the corruptions ‘of oral utterance, or copy that 
which every variation of time or place makes ‘different from itfelf, and imitate thofe changes, which will 
_ again be changed, while imitation is. employed in obferving them. 


“This recommendation of fteadinefs and uniformity does not proceed from an opinion, that particular 
combinations of letters have much influence on human happinefs; or that truth may not be fuccefsfully 
taught by. modes of fpelling fanciful and erroneous: I am not yet fo loft in lexicography, as to forget thac 
wirds are the daughters of earth, and that things are the fons of beaven. Language is only the inftrument 
of {cience, and words are but the figns of ideas: I with, however, that the inftrument might be lefs apt to 
decay, and that figns might be permanent, like the things which they denote. 


In feitling the orthography, I have not wholly neglected the pronunciation, which I have diretted, 
by printing an accent upon the acute or elevated fyllable. It will fometimes be found, that the accent 
is placed by the author quoted, on a different fyllable from that marked in the alphabetical feries ; it ts 
then to be underftood, that cuftom has varied, or that the author has, in my opinion, pronounced wrong. 
Short directions are fometimes given where the found of letters is irregular; and if they are fometimes 
omitted, defect in fuch minute obfervations will be more eafily excufed, than fuperfuity. 


In the inveftigation both of the orthography and fignification of words, their ErymMotocy was necef- 
farily. to be confidered, and they were therefore to be divided into primitives and derivatives. A pri- 
mitive word, is that which can be traced no further to any Englifb root; thus: circum/pedt, circumvent, cir- 
cumftance, delude, concave, and complicate, though compounds in the Latin, are to us primitives. Deri- 
vatives are all thofe that can be referred to any word in Englifh of greater fimplicity. 


The derivatives I have referred to their primitives, with an accuracy fometimes needlefs ; for who does 
not fee that remotenefs comes from remote, lovely from love, concavity from concave, and demonftrative from 
demonftrate ? but this grammatical exuberance the fcheme of my. work did not allow me to reprefs. It is 
of great importance, in examining the general fabrick of a language, to trace one word from another, by 
noting the ufual modes of derivation and inflection; and uniformity muft be preferved in fyftematical 
works, though fometimes at the expence of particular propriety. 


Among other derivatives I have been careful to infert and elucidate the anomalous plurals of nouns and 
preterites of verbs, which in the Teutonick dialeéts are very frequent, and, though familiar to thofe who 
have always ufed them, interrupt and embarrafs the learners of our language. 


The two languages from which our primitives have been derived are the Roman and Teutonick: under 
tlie Roman I comprehend the French and provincial tongues; and under the Yeutonick range the Saxon, 
German, and all their kindred dialects. Moft of our polyfyllables are Roman, and our words of one fyl- 
Table are very often Teutonick. 


In aficning the Roman original, it has perhaps fometimes happened that I have.mentioned only the 
Latin, when the word. was borrowed from the French; and confidering myfelf as employed only in the 
ifuftration of my own language, I have not been very ¢areful"to obferve whether the Latin word be pure 
or barbarous, or the French elegant or obfolete. 


For the Teutonick etymologies I am commonly indebted to Junius and Skinner, the only names which I 
have forborn to quote when I copied their books; not that I might appropriate their labours or ufurp their 
honours, but that I might fpare a general repetition by one general acknowledgment. Of thefe, whom I 
ought not to mention but with the reverence due to inftructors and benefactors, Junius appears to have 
excelled in extent of learning, and Skinner in-reCtitude of underftanding. Junius was accurately fkilled in 
all the northern languages,- Skinner probably examined the ancient and remoter dialects only by occafional 
infpection into dictionaries ; but the learning of Yunius is often of no other ufe than to how him a track by 
which he may deviate from his purpofe, to which Skinner always preffes forward by the fhorteft way. 
Skinner is often ignorant, but never ridiculous : Junius is always full of knowledge; but his variety diftracts 
his judgment, and his learning is very frequently diferaced by his abfurdities. 


The votaries of the northern mufes will not perhaps eafily reftrain their indignation, when they find the 
name of Junius thus degraded by a difadvantageous comparifon ; but whatever reverence is due to his di- 
ligence, or his attainments, it can be no criminal degree of cenforioufnefs to charge that etymologift with 


want of judgment, who can ferioufly derive dream from drama, becaule life is a drama, and a drama is a 
areant ; 
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dream; and who declares with a tone of defiance, that no man can fail to derive moan from pévot, monos, 
fingle or folitary, who confiders that grief naturally loves to be alone *. 


Our knowledge of the northern literature is fo fcanty, that of words undoubtedly Teutontck, the original is 
not always to be found in any ancient language; and I have therefore inferted Dutch or German fubftitutes, 
which I confider not as radical, but parallel, not as the parents, but fitters of the Englz/b. | 


The words which are reprefented as thus related by defcent or cognation, do not always agree in fenfe; 
for it is incident to words, as to their authors, to degenerate from their anceftors, and to change their manners 
when they change their country. It is fufficient, in etymological enquiries, if the fenfes of kindred words 
be found fuch as may eafily pafs into each other, or fuch as- may both be referred to‘one general idea. 


The etymology, fo far as it is yet known, was eafily found in the volumes where‘it is' particularly and 
profeffedly delivered; and, by proper attention to the rules of derivation, the orthography was {foon ad- 
jufted. But to correct the Worps of our language was a tafk of greater difficulty: the deficiency of 
di€tionaries was immediately apparent; and when they were exhaufted, what was yet wanting muft be 
fought by fortuitous and unguided excurfions into books, and gleaned as induftry fhould tind, or chance 
fhould offer it, in the boundlefs chaos of a living fpeech. «My fearch, however, has been. either fkilful or 
lucky ;. for I have much avgmented the vocabulary: ped 


As my defign was a dictionary, common or appellative, I have omitted. all words which have relation ‘to 
proper names; fuch as Arian, Socinian, Calvinift, Benedictine, Mabometan; but have retained thofe of a 
more general nature, as Heathen, Pagan. l 


Of the terms of art I have received fuch as could be found either'in books of fcience or technical dic- 
tionaries; and have often inferted; from philofophical writers, words which are fupported perhaps only by 
a fingle authority, and which being not admitted into general ufe, ftand yet as candidates. or probationers, 
and muft depend for their adoption on the fuffrage of futurity. 


The words which our authors have introduced by their knowledge of foreign languages, or ignorance 
of their own, by vanity or wantonnefs, by compliance with fafhion or luft of innovation, I have regiftered 
as they occurred, though commonly only to cenfure them, and warn others againft the folly of naturalizing 
ufelefs foreigners to the injury of the natives. 


I have not rejected any by defign, merely becaufe they were unneceflary or exuberant; but have .re- 
ceived thofe which by different writers have been differently formed, as vi/cid, and vifcidity, vifcous, and 
vifcefty. 

Compounded or double words I have feldom noted, except when they obtain a fignification different 
from that which the components have in their fimple ftate. Thus highwayman, woodman, and horfecourfer 


require an explanation; but of shieflike or coachdriver no notice was needed, becaufe the primitives contain 
the meaning of the compounds. 


Words arbitrarily formed by a conftant and fettled analogy, like diminutive adjeCtives in ip, as greenifky 
bluifo; adverbs in ly, as dully, openly ; fubftantives in nefs, as vilenefs, faultinefs ; were lefs diligently fought, 
and fometimes have been omitted, when I had no authority that invited me to infert- them; not that they 


* That I may not appear to have fpoken too irreverently of 
Junius, I have here fubjoined a few {pecimens of his etymolo- 
gical extravagance. 


Ba NISH, religare, ex banno wel territorio exigere, n exilium 
agere. G. bannir. It. bandire, bandeggiare. H. bandir. B. ban- 
nen. Ævi medii fcriptores bannire dicebant. V.Spelm. in Ban- 
num & in Banleuga. Quoniam verd regionum urbiumq; limites 
arduis pleramq; montibus, altis fluminibus, longis- denigq; ficx- 
vofifq; anguftiffimarum viarum amfra@tibus includebantur, fieri 
poteft id genus limites baz dici ab eo quod Basaras & Besvdleas 
Tarentinis olim, ficuti tradit Hefychius, vocabantur æi Acti: xai 
ph iDureseic goos, $< oblique ac minimè in reĝum-tendentes viæ.”? 
Ac fortaffe quoque huc facit quod Basis, eodem Hefychio telte, 
dicebant čen sgayyian, montes arduos. 


Empty, emtie, vacuus, inanis. A. S. Æmvrix. Nefcio an fint 
ab infw vel sudléw. Vomo, evomo, vomitu evacuo. Videtur inteyim 
etymologiam hanc non obícurè firmware codex Ruh, Mat, xii. 22. 

i - 


ubi antique fcriptum.invenimus zemoeted hit emeziz. ** Inve- 
‘* nit eam vacantem.”’ 


Hitt, mons, collis. A. S. hyll. Quod videri poteft abfciffum 
ex xoArdem Vel xoAwrds. Collis, tumulus, locus in plano editior. 
Hom. H. b. v. 811. Ess J Tiç weomagorOs mórioçs aimi ora. 
Ubi authori brevium fcholiorum xoħwrn exp. Tómoç sig öĻ oç dyhxwrs 
yixropos ikon. 

Nap, to take anap. Dormire, condormifcere. Cym. heppian. 
A.'S. hnzppan. Quod poftremum videri poteft delumptum ex 
xvigas, obicuritas, tenebra: nihil enim æque folet conciliare 
fomnum, quam caliginofa profundæ noétis obfcuritas. 

STAMMERER, Balbus, blafus. Goth. STAMMS. A. S. rra- 
men, ptamun. D. ftam. B. ftameler. Su. tamma. Tit. ftamr. Sunt 
a swuvdrsiy vel ruptas, Nimia loquacitate alios offendere ; quod 
impedité loquentes libentiflime garrire foleant; vel quod aliis 
nimii emper videantur, etiam parciffime loquentes. 


are 


\ 
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_ “are Ot genuine and regular offsprings of Engli roots, but becaufe their relation to the primitive being 


always the fame, their fignification cannot be miftaken. 


- The verbal nouns in ing; fuch as thé keeping of the caftle, the leading of the army, are always neglected, 
or placed only to illuftrate the fenfe of the verb, except when they fignify things as well as actions, and 
ing, painting, learming, = = l 

_ The participles are likewife omitted, unlefs, by fignifying rather habit or quality than adtion, they take 
the nature of adjectives; as a-thinking man, a man‘of prudence ; a pacing horfe, a horfe that can pace: thefe 
I have ventured to call participial adjeétives. But neither are thefe always inferted, becaufe they are com- 
monly to be underftood, without any danger of miftake, by! confulting the verb. 

_ Obfolete words are admitted, when they are found in authors not obfolete, or when they have any force 
vor beauty that may deferve revival. 

As compofition is one of the chief characterifticks ofa language, I have endeavoured to make fome 
reparation for the univerfal negligence of my predeceffors, by inferting great numbers of compounded: 


words, as may be found under after, fore, new, night, fair, and many more. Thefe, numerous as they 
aré, might. be multiplied, but that ufe and curiofity are here fatisfied, and the frame of our language and 


modes of our combination amply difcovered. | ie 

Of fome forms of compofition, fuch as that by which re is prefixed to note repetition, and un to fignify 
eontrariety ot privation, all the examples cannot be accumulated, becaufe the ufe of thefe particles, if not 
wholly arbitrary, is fo little limited, that they are hourly afixed to new words as occafion requires, or is 
imagined to require them. | 

There is another kind of compofition morë frequent in our language than perhaps in any other, from 
which arifes to foreigners the arene difficulty. We modify the fignification of many words by a particle 
fubjoined 5 as to come off, toefcape by a fetch ; to fall on, to attack; to fall off, to apoftatize; to break 


“have therefore a number, as dwelling, living ; or have an abfolute and abftract fignification, as colours 


_ Off, to ftop abruptly; to dear out, to juttify; to fall in, to comply ; to give over, to ceafe; to fet off, to 


embellith ; to yerin, to begin a continual.tenour; to /et out, to begin a courfe or journey; to fake off, to 
<opy ; with innumerable expreflions of .the fame kind, of which iome appear widely irregular, being fo 
far diftant from the fenfe of the fimple words, that no fagacity will be able to trace the {teps by which 
they arrived at the :prefent ufe:. Thefe I have noted with great care; and though I cannot flatter myfelf 
that the collection is complete, I believe I have fo far affifted the ftudents of our language, that this kind 
of phrafeology will be no longer infuperable ; and the combinations of verbs and particles, by chance 
omitted, will be eafily explained by comparifon with thofe that may be found, "i 


Many words yet ftand fupported only by the name of Bailey, Ainfworth, Philips, or the contracted Dif. 
for Difionaries fubjoined ;_ of thefe I am not. always certain that they are read in any book but the works 
of lexicographers. Of duch I have omitted many, becaufe I had never read them; and many I have in- 
ferted, becaufe they may perhaps exift, though they have efcaped my notice: they are, however, to be 
yet confidered as refting only upon the credit of former dictionaries. Others, which I confideged as-ufeful, 
or know to be proper, though I could not at prefent fupport them by authorities, I have fufiWed to ftand 
upon my own atteftation, claiming the fame privilege with my predeceffors, of being fometimes credited 
without proof. : 


_ The words, thus felected and difpofed, are grammatically confidered ; they are referred to the different 
parts of fpeech; traced, when they are irregularly infleéted, through their various terminations; and ile 


__tuftrated by obfervations, not indeed of great or ftriking importance, feparately confidered, but neceffary 


to the elucidation of our language, and hitherto neglected or forgotten by Engli/o grammarians. 


That part of my work on'which I expect malignity moft frequently to faften, is the Explanation ; in 
which I cannot hope to fatisfy thofe, who:are:perhaps not inclined to be pleafed, fince I have not always. 
been able to fatisfy myfelf. Lo interpret a language by itfelf is vety difficult ; many words cannot be 
explained by fynonimes,. becaufe, the idea fignified by them has not more than one appellation ; nor by 
eparaphrafe, becaufe fimple ideas cannot be defcribed. When the nature of things is unknown, or the 
notion unfettled and indefinite, and various in various minds, the words by which fuch notions are con- 
veyed, or fuch things denoted, will be ambiguous and perplexed. And fuch is the fate of haplefs lexico- 
graphy, that not only darknefs, but sight, impedes and diftreffes it; things may be not only too little, but 
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too much known, to be happily illuftrated.’ To explain, requires the ufe:of terms lefs abftrufe than that 
which is to be explained, and fuch terms cannot always be found; for as nothing can be proved but the 
fuppofing fomething intuitively known, and evident without proof, fo nothing can be defined but by the 
ufe of words too plain to adinit a definition. 


Other words there are, of which the fenfe is too fubtle and evanefcent to be fixed in a paraphrafe ; fuch 
are all thofe which are by the grammarians termed expletives, and, in dead languages, are fuffered to pafs 
for empty founds, of no other ufe than to fill a verfe, or to modulate a period, but which are eafily per- 
ceived in living tongues to have power and emphafis, though it be fometimes fuch as no other form of 
expreffion can convey. 


My labour has likewife been much increafed by a clafs of :verbs too frequent in the Englip language, 
of which the fignification is fo loofe and general, the ufe fo vague and indeterminate, and the fenfes de- 
torted fo widely from the firft idea, that it is hard to trace them through the maze of variation, to catch 
them on the brink of utter inanity, to circum{cribe them by any limitations, or interpret them by any 
-words of diftinét and fettled meaning; fuch are dear, break, come, caft, full, get, give, do, put, fet, go, run, make, 
take, turn, throw. If of thefe the whole power is not accurately delivered, it muft. be remembered, 
that while our language is yet living, and variable by the caprice of every one that fpeaks it, thefe words 
are hourly fhifting their relations, and can no more be afcertained in a dictionary, than a grove, in the agi- 
tation of a ftorm, can be accurately delineated from its picture in the water. 


The particles are among all nations applied with fo great latitude, that they are not eafily reducible wnder 
any regular fcheme of explication: this difficulty is not lefs, nor perhaps greater, in Eng/i/b, than in other 
languages. I have laboured them with diligence, I hope with fuccefs ; fuch at leaft as can be expected in 
a ta(k, which no man, however learned or fagacious, has yet been able to perform. 


Some words there are which I cannot explain, becaufe I do not underftand them; thefe might have 
been omitted very often with little inconvenience, but I would not fo far indulge my vanity as to decline 
this confeffion: for when Tully owns himfelf ignorant whether Jefus, in the twelve tables, means a funeral 

fong, or mourning garment; and Ariftctle doubts whether ovgevs, in the Iliad, fignifies a mule, or muleteer, 
I may furely, without fhame, leave fome obfcurities to happier induftry, or future information. 


The rigour of interpretative lexicography requires that the explanation, and the word explained, fhould be 
always reciprocal ; this I have always endeavoured, but could not always attain. Words are feldom ex- 
actly fynonimous; a new term was not introduced, but becaufe the former was thought inadequate : 
names, therefore, have often many ideas, but few ideas have many names. It was then neceffary to ufe 
the proximate word, for the deficiency of fingle terms can very feldom be fupplied by circumlocution; 
nor Is the inconvenience great of fuch mutilated interpretations, becaufe the fenfe may eafily be collected 
‘entire from the examples. 


In every word of extenfive ufe, it was requifite to mark the progrefs of its meaning, and fhow by what 
gradations of intermediate fenfe it has paffed from its primitive to its remote and accidental fignification ; 
fo that every foregoing explanation fhould tend to that which follows, and the feries be regularly concate- 
nated from the firit notion to the laft. l 


This is fpecious, but not always practicable; kindred fenfes may be fo interwoven, that the perplexity 
cannot be difentang]ed, nor any realon be affigned why one fhould be ranged before the other. When the 
radical idea branches out into parallel ramifications, how can a confecutive feries be formed of fenfes in 
their nature collateral? The fhades of meaning fometimes pafs imperceptibly into each other; fo that 
though on one fide they apparently differ, yet it is impoffible to mark the point of contact. Ideas of the 
fame race, though not exattly alike, are fometimes fo little different, that no words can exprefs the difimi- 
litude, though the mind eafily perceives it, when they are exhibited together; and fometimes there is fuch 
a confufion of acceptations, that difcernment is wearied, and diftinction puzzled, and perfeverance herfelf 
hurries to an end, by crowding together what fhe cannot feparate. 


Thefe complaints of difficulty will, by thofe that have never confidered words beyond their popular ufe, 
be thought only the jargon of a man willing to magnify his labours, and procure veneration to his ftudies 
by involution and obfcurity. But every art is obfcure to thofe that have not learned it : this uncertainty of 
terms, and commixture of ideas, is well known to thofe who have joined philofophy with grammar; and if 
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I have not éxpreffed"them’ very clearly; it muft be remembered that I am fpeaking of that which words are 
infufficient to explain. Wir Ge WO nnie ) 

The original fenfe of words is often driven out of ufe by their metaphorical acceptations, yet muft be 
4nferted for the fake of a.regular origination: Thus 1 know not whether ardour is ufed for material heat, 
or whether flagrant, in Englifh, ever fignifies the fame with burning; yet fuch are the primitive ideas of thefe 
words, which are therefore fet firft, though without examples, that the figurative fenfes may be commo- 
dioufly deduced. l 


Such is the exuberance of fignification which many words have obtained, that.it was fcarcely poble, to 
collect all their fenfes ; fometimes the meaning of derivatives mutt be fought in the mother term,’ and 
fometimes deficient explanations of the primitive may be fupplied in the train of derivation. In any cafe 
of doubt or difficulty, it will be always proper to examine all the words of the fame race ; for. fome words 
are flightly paffed over to avoid repetition, fome admitted eafier and clearer explanation than others, and all 
will be better underftood, as they are confidered in greater variety of {tructures and relations. 


All the interpretations of words are not written with the fame fkill, or the fame happinefs : things equally 
eafy in themfelves, are not all equally eafy to any fingle mind. Evety writer of a tong work conymits 
errours, where there appears neither ambiguity to miflead, nor obfcurity to confound him; and in a fearch 
like this, many felicities of expreffion will be cafually overlooked, many convenient parallels will be 
forgotten, and many particulars will admit improvement from a mind utterly-unequal to the whole 
performance. 


_ But many feeming faults are to be imputed rather to the nature of the undertaking, than the negligence 
of the performer. Thus fome explanations are unavoidably reciprocal or circular, as bind, the female of 
the flag ; frag, the male of the bind: fometimes eafier words are changed into harder, as burial into fepul- 
ture or interment, drier into deficcative, drynefs into ficcity or aridity, fit into paroxy/m ; for the eafieft'word, 
whatever it be, can never be tranflated into one more eafy. But eafinefs and difficulty are merely relative, 
and if the prefent prevalence of our language fhould invite foreigners to this dictionary, many will be af- 
fifted by thofe words which now feem only to. increafe or produce obfcurity. For this reafon I have en- 
deavoured frequently to join a Teutonick and Roman interpretation, as to. CHEER, to gladden, or exhilarate, 
that every learner of Engli/b may be affifted by his own tongue. 


The folution of all difficulties, and the fupply of all defe&ts, muft:be fought in the examples, fubjoined 
to the various fenfes of each word, and ranged according to the time of their authors. | 


When I firft collected thefe authorities, I was defirous that every quotation fhould be ufeful to fome 
other end than the iluftration of a word; I therefore extraéted from philofophers principles of fcience ; 
from hiftorians remarkable facts; from chymifts complete proceffes ; from divines ftriking exhortations ; 
and from poets beautiful defcriptions. Such is defign, while it is yet at a diftance from execution. 
When the time called upon me to range this accumulation of elegance and wifdom into an alphabetical 
feries, l foon difcovered that the bulk of my volumes would fright away the ftudent, and was forced to 
depart from my {cheme of including all that.was pleafing or ufeful in Englifs literature, and reduce my 
trarscripts very often to clufters of words, in which fcarcely any meaning is retained ; thus to the wearinefs 
of copying, I was condemned to add the vexation of expunging. Some paffages I have yet fpared, which 
may relieve the labour of verbal fearches, and interfperfe with verdure and flowers the dufty defarts of 
barren philology. 


The examples, thus mutilated, are no longer to be confidered as conveying the fentiments or doctrine 
of their authors ; the word for the fake of which they are inferted, with all its apperdant claufes, has been 
carefully preferved ; but it may fometimes happen, by hafty detruncation, that the. general tendency of 
the fentence may be changed: the divine may defert his tenets, og the philofopher his fyitem. 


Some of the examples have been taken from writers'who were never mentioned as matters of elegance 
or models of ityle; but words muft be fought where they are ufed p and in what pagés, eminent for purity, 
can terms of manufacture or agriculture be found? Many quotations ferve no other purpofe, than that 
of proving the bare exiftence of words, and are therefore felected with lets ferupulouinefs than thote which 
are to teach their ftructures and relations. 


My purpofe was to admit no teftimony of living authors, that I might not be mifled by partiality, and 
that none of my contemporaries might have reafon to complain; nor have I departed from this refolution, 
- ’ ba but 
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but when fome performance of uncommon excellence excited my veneration, when my memofy fupplied 
me, from late books, with an example that was wanting, or ‘when my heart, in the tendernefs of friendfhip, 
folicited adiniffion for a favourite name. - | = 


So far have I been from any care to grace my pages with modern decorations, that I have ftudioufly en- 
deavoured to colleé&t examples and authorities from the writers before the reftoration, whofe works I re- 
gard as the wells of Englifb undefiled, as the pure fources of genuine diction. Our language, for almoft 
a century, has, by the concurrence of many caufes, been gradually pe from its original Teutonick 
‘character, and deviating towards a Gallick ftruéture and phrafeology, from which it ought to be our en- 
deavour to recal it, by making our ancient volumes the ground-work of ftyle, admitting among the ad- 
ditions of later times, only fuch as may fupply real deficiencies, fuch as are readily adopted by the genius 
of our tongue, and incorporate eafily with our native idioms. 


But as every language has a time of rudenefs antecedent to perfection, as well as of falfe refinement and 
declenfion, I have been cautious left my zeal for antiquity might drive me into times too remote, and 
crowd my book with words now no longer underftood. I have fixed Siduey’s work for the boundary, be- 

ond which I make few excurfions. From the authors which rofe in the time of Elizabeth, a {peech might 
* formed adequate to all the purpofes of ufe and elegance. If the language of theology were extraéted 
from Hooker and the tranflation of the Bible; the terms of natural knowledge from Bacon ; the phrafes of 
policy, war, and navigation from Raleigh; the dialect of poetry and fiction from Spenfer and Sidney; and 
the diction of common life from Shake/peare, few ideas would be loft to mankind, for want of Engli/h words; 
in which they might be exprefied. 


Te is not fufficient that a word is found, unlefs it be fo combined as that its meaning is apparently deter- 
mined by the tract and tenour of the fentence ; fuch paffages I have therefore chofen, and when it happened 
that any author gave a definition of a term, or fuch an explanation as is equivalent to a definition, I have 
placed his authority as a fupplement to my own, without regard to the chronological order, that is other- 
wife obferved. n 


Some words, indeed, ftand unfupported by any authority, but they are commonly derivative nouns, or 
adverbs, formed from their primitives by regular and conítant analogy, or names of things feldom occurs 
ring in books, or words of which I have reafon to doubt the exiftence. 


There is more danger of cenfure from the multiplicity than paucity of examples ; authorities will 
fometimes feem to have been accumulated without neceffity or ufe; and perhaps fome will be found, which 
might, without lofs, have been omitted. But a work of this kind is not haltily to be charged with 
fuperfluities : thofe quotations, which to carelefs or unfkilful perufers appear only to repeat the fame 
fenfe, will often exhibit, to a more accurate examiner, diverfities of fignification, or, at leaft, afford different 
fhades of the fame meaning: one will fhew the word applied to perfons, another to things; one will ex- 
prefs an ill, another a good, and a third a neutral fenfe; one will prove the expreffion genuine from an 
ancient author; another will fhew it elegant from a modern: a doubtful authority is corroborated by 
another of more credit; an ambiguous fentence is afcertained by a paffage clear and determinate ; the 
word, how often foever repeated, appears with new affociates and in different combinations, and every quo- 
tation contributes fomething to the ftability or enlargement of thé language. 


When words are ufed equivocally, I receive them in either fenfe ; when they are metaphorical, I adopt 
them in their primitive acceptation. 


I have fometimes, though rarely, yielded to the temptation of exhibiting a genealogy of fentiments, by 
fhewing how one author copied the thoughts and diction of another: fuch quotations are indeed little more 
than repetitions, which might juftly be cenfured, did they not gratify the mind, by affording a kind of in- 
telleétual hiftory. 


The various fyntactical ftru€tures occurring in the examples have been carefully noted; the licence or 
negligence with which many words have been hitherto ufed, has made our ftyle capricious and indeter- 
minate; when the different combinations of the fame word are exhibited together, the preference is readily 
given to propriety, and I have often endeavoured to direét the choice. 


Thus have I laboured by fettling the orthography, difplaying the analogy, regulating the ftru€tures, and 
akertaining the fignification of luglio words, to perform all the parts of a faithful lexicographer : but I 
have 
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have not always exeeuted my own fcheme, or fatisfied my own expectations. The work, whatever proofs 
of diligence and attention it may exhibit, is yet capable of many improvements: the orthography which 
I recommend is ftill controvertible, the etymology which I adopt is uncertain, and perhaps frequently er- 
roneous; the explanations are fometimes too much contracted, and fometimes too much diffufed, the 
fignifications are diftinguifhed rather with fubtilty than fkill, and the attention is haraffed with unneceffary 
minutenefs. : 

The examples are too often injudicioufly truncated, and perhaps fometimes, I hope very rarely, alleged 
in a miftaken fenfe ; for in making this collection:I trufted more to memory, than, in a ftate of difquiet and 
embarraffment, memory can contain, and purpofed to fupply at the review what was left incomplete in the 


firft tranfcription. 


~.. Many terms appropriated to particular. occupations, though neceffary and fignificant, are undoubtedly 
omitted; and of the words moft ftudioufly confidered and exemplified, many fenfes have efcaped ob- 
fervation. 
‘Yet thefe failures, however frequent, may admit extenuation and apology. To have attempted 
much is always laudable, even when the-enterprize is above the ftrength that undertakes it: To reft 
below his own aim is incident to every one whofe fancy is active, and whofe views are comprehenfive ; 
nor is any man fatisfied with. himfelf becaufe he has done much, but becaufe he can conceive little. 
hen firft I engaged in this work, I refolved to leave neither words nor things unexamined, and pleafed 
myfelf with a profpect of the hours which I fhould revel away in feafts of literature, the obfcure 
receffes of northern learning which I fhould enter and ranfack, the treafures with which I expected 
every fearch into thofe neglected mines to reward my labour, and the triumph with which I fhould dif- 
_ play my acquifitions to mankind. When I had thus, enquired into the original of words, I refolved to 
fhow likewife my attention to things; to pierce deep into every fcience, to enquire the nature of every 
fubftance of which I inferted the name, to limit every idea by a definition ftrictly logical, and exhibit every 
production of art cr nature in an accurate defcription, that my book might be in place of all other dictio+ 
naries whether appellative or technical. But thefe were the dreams of a poet doomed at laft to wake a. 
Jexicographer. I foon found that it is too late to look for inftruments, when the work calis for execution, 
and that whatever abilities I had brought to my tafk, with thofe I muft finally perform it. To deliberate 
whenever I doubted, to enquire whenever I was ignorant, would have protracted the undertaking without 
end, and, perhaps, without much improvement; for I did not find by my firft experiments, that what I 
had not z my own was eafily to be obtained: I faw that one enquiry only gave occafion to another, that 
book referred to book, that to fearch was not always to find, and to find was not always to be informed ; 
and that thus to purfue perfection, was, like the firft inhabitants of Arcadia, to chafe the fun, which, 
when they had reached the hill where he feemed to reft, was ftill beheld at the fame diftance from them. 


I then contracted my defign, determining to confide in myfelf, and no longer to folicit auxiliaries, which 
produced more incumbrance than affiftance: by this I obtained at leaft one advantage, that I fet limits to 
my work, which would in time be ended, though not completed. 


Defpondency has never fo far prevailed, as to deprefs me to negligence; fome faults will at laft appear 
to be the effects of anxious diligence and perfevering activity. The nice and fubtle ramifications of 
meaning were not eafily avoided by a mind intent upon accuracy, and convinced of the neceffity of dif- 
entangling combinations, and feparating fimilitudes. Many of the diftinctions, which to common readers 
appear ufelefs and idle, will be found real and important by men verfed in the {chool philofophy, without 
which no dictionary can ever be accurately compiled, or fkilfully examined. | 


Some fenfes however there are, which, though not the fame, are yet fo nearly allied, that they are 
often confounded. Moft men think indiftinctly, and therefore cannot fpeak-with exactnefs ; and con- 
fequently fome examples might be indifferently put to either fignification: this uncertainty is not to be 
imputed to me, who do not form, but regifter the language; who do not teach men how they fhould 
think, but relate how they have hitherto expreffed their thoughts. 

The imperfett fenfe of fome examples I lamented, but could not remedy, and hope they will be com- 
penfated by innumerable paffages feleéted with: propriety, and preferved. with exactnefs; fome fhining 
with fparks of imagination, and fome replete with treafures of wifdom. i 

The orthography and etymology, though imperfect, are not imperfect for want of care, but becaufe 
care will not always be fuccefsful, and recollection or information come tog late for ufe. aa 

at 
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That many terms of art and’ manufacture are omitted, muft be frankly acknowledged ;' but for this 
defe&t I may boldly allege that ic was unavoidable: Í could not vifit caverns to learn the miner's 
language, nor take a voyage to. perfect my {kill in che dialect of navigation, nor vifit the warehoufes 
of merchants, and fhops of artificers, to gain the names of wares, tools and operations, of which no 
mention is found in books; what favourable accident, or eafy enquiry brought within my reach, has 
not been negleéted ; but it had been a hopelefs labour to glean up words, by courting living informa- 
tion, and contefting with the fullennefs of one, and the roughnefs of another. 


To furnith the academicians della Crufca with words of this kind, a féries of comedies called /2 
Fiera, ot the Fair, was’ profeffedly written by Buonaroti; but I had no fuch affiftant,. and therefore 
was content to want what they muft have wanted likewife, had they not luckily been fo fupplied. 


Nor are all words which are not found in the vocabulary, to be lamented as omiffions. Of the 
laborious and mercantile part of the people, the diction ts in a great meafure cafual and mutable ; many 
of their terms are formed for fome temporary or local convenience, and though current at certain times 
and places, are in others utterly unknown. -This fugitive cant, which is always in a ftate) of increafe or 
decay, cannot be regarded as any part of the durable materials of a language, and therefore muft be 
fuffered to perih with other things unworthy of prefervation. | 


Care will fometimes betray to the appearance of negligence. ` He that is catching opportunities which 
feldom occur, will fuffer rhofe to pafs by unregarded, which he expeéts hourly to return; he that is fearch- 
ing for rare and remote things, will negleét thofe that are obvious and familiar: thus many of the moft — 
common and curfory words have been inferted with little illuftration, becaufe in gathering the authorities, 
I forbore to copy thofe which I thought likely to occur whenever they were wanted. It is remark- 
able that, in reviewing my collection, J found the word Sra unexemplified. 


Thus it happens, that in things difficult there is danger from ignorance, and in things eafy from 
confidence; the mind, afraid of greatnefs, and difdainful of littlenefs, haftily withdraws herfelf from 
painful fearches, and paffes with fcornful rapidity over tafks not adequate to her powers, fometimes too 
fecure for caution, and again too anxious for vigorous effort; fometimes idle in a plain path, and fome- 
times diftraéted in labyrinths, and diffipated by different intentions. - 


A large work is difficult becaufe it is large, even though all its parts might fingly be performed with 
facility ; where there are many things to be done, each muft be allowed its fhare of time and labour, 
in the proportion only which it bears to the whole; nor can it be expected, that the ftones which form 
the dome of a temple, fhould be fquared and polifhed like the diamond of a ring. 


Of the event of this work, for which, having laboured it with fo much application, J cannot. but 
have fome degree of parental fondnefs, it is natural to form conjectures. Thofe who have been per- 
fuaded to think well of my defign, will require that it fhould fix our language, and put a ftop to 
thofe alterations which time and chance have hitherto been fuffered to make in it without oppofition. 
With this confequence I will confefs that I flattered myfelf for a while; but now begin to fear that I 
have indulged expeétation which neither reafon nor experience can juftify. When we fee men grow old 
and die ac a certain time one after another, from century to century, we laugh at the elixir that promifes 
to preleng life to a thoufand years; and with equal juftice may the lexicographer be derided, who 
being able to produce no example of a nation that has preferved their words and phrafes from mutability, 
fhall imagine that his dictionary can embalm his language, and fecure it from corruption and decay, 


that it is in his power to change fublunary nature, and clear the world at once from folly, vanity, and 
affectation, 


With this hope, however, academies have been inftituted, to guard the avenues of their languages, 
to retain fugitives, and repulfe intruders; but their vigilance and activity have hitherto been vain; 
founds are too volatile and fubtile for legal reftraints ; to enchain fyllables, and to lath the wind, are 
equally the undertakings of pride, unwilling to meafure its‘defires by its ftrength. The French language 
has vifibly changed under the infpection of the academy ; the ftyle of melot’s tranflation of father Paul 
is obferved by Le Courayer to be um peu paffé; and no Italian will maintain, that the diction of any 
snodern writer is not perceptibly different from that of Boccace, Machiavel, or Caro. 


Total and fudden transformations ofa language feldom happen; conquefts and migrations are now 
very rare: but there are other caufes of change, which, though flow in their operation, and invifible in 


their 
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their progrefs, are perhaps as much fuperiour to human: refiftance, as the revolutions of the fky, oY 
intumefcence of the tide. Commerce, however neceffary, however lucrative, as it depraves the manners, 
corrupts the language; they that have frequent intercourfe with ftrangers, to whom they-endeavour to 
accommodate themfelves, muft in time learn a mingled dialect, like the jargon which ferves the traffickers 
on the Mediterranean and Indian coafts. This will not always be confined to the exchange, the warehoufe, 
or the port, but will be communicated by degrees to other ranks of the people, and be at Tait incorporated 
with the current {peech. 


There are likewife internal caufes equally forcible. The language moft likely to continue long 
without alteration, would be that of a nation raifed a little, and but a little, above barbarity, fecluded 
from ftrangers, and totally employed in procuring the conveniencies of hfe; either without books, or, 
like fome of the Mahometan countries, with very few: men thus bufed and unlearned, having only fuch 
words as common ufe requires, would perhaps long continue to exprefs the fame notions by the fame 
figns. But no fuch conftancy can be expected in a people polifhed by arts, and claffed by fubordination, 
where one part of the community is fuftained and accommodated by the labour of the other. ‘Thofe 
who have much leifure to think, will always be enlarging the ftock of ideas; and every increafe of 
knowledge, whether real or fancied, will produce new words, or combinations of words. When the 
mind is unchained from neceffity, it will range after convenience ; when it is left at large in the fields 
of fpeculation, it will fhift opinions ; as any cuftom is difufed, the words that expreffed it muft perih with 
it; as any opinion grows popular, it will innovate fpeech in the fame proportion as ít alters practice. 


As by the cultivation of various fciences a language is amplified, it will be more furnifhed with 
words deflected from their original fenfe; the geometrician will talk of a courtier’s zenith, or the 
eccentrick virtue of a wild hero, and the phyfician of fanguine expectations and phlegmatick delays. 
Copioufnefs of fpeech will give opportunities to capricious choice, by which fome words wilk be pre- 
ferred, and others degraded; viciffitudes of fafhion will enforce the ufe of new, or extend the fignification, 
of known terms. The tropes of poetry will make hourly encroachments, and the metaphorical will 
become the current fenfe: pronunciation will be varied by levity or ignorance, and the pen. mutt 
at length comply with the tongue; illiterate writers will, at one time or other,,by publick infatuation, 
rife into renown, who, not knowing the original import of words, will ufe them with colloquial Ncen- 
tioufnefs, confound diftinétion, and forget propriety. As politenefs increafes, fome expreffions. will be 
confidered as too grofs and vulgar for the delicate, others as too formal and ceremonious for the gay 
and airy; new. phrafes are therefore adopted, which muft, for the fame reafons, be in time difmiffed. 
Swift, in his petty treatife on the, Engli/hb language, allows that new words muft fometimes be intro- 
duced, but propofes that none fhould be fuffered to become obfolete. But what makes a word obfolete, 
more than general, agreement to forbear it? and how fhall it be continued, when it conveys an offenfive 
idea, or recalled again into the mouths of mankind, when it has once become unfamiliar by difufe, and 
unpleafing by unfamiliarity ? 


There is-another caufe of alteration more prevalent than any other, which.yet in the prefent ftate of the 
world cannot be obviated. A mixture of two languages will produce a third diftinét from both, and 
they will always be mixed, where’ the chief part of education, and the moft confpicuous accomplifhment, 
is fkill in ancient or in foreign tongues. He that has long cultivated another language, will find its 
words and combinations crowd upon his memory ; and hafte and negligence, refinement and. affectation, 
will obtrude borrowed terms and exotick expreffions. 


The great peft of fpeech is frequency of tranflation. No book was ever turned from one language into 
another, without imparting fomething of its native idiom ; this is the moft mifchievous and comprehen- 
five innovation ; fingle words may enter by thoufands, and the fabrick of the tongue continue the fame; 
but new phrafeology changes much at once; it alters not the fingle ftones of the building, but. the order 
of the columns. If an academy fhould be eftablifhed for the cultivation of our ftyle, which. I, who car 
never wifh to fee dependance multiplied, hope the fpirit of Englijb liberty will hinder or deftroy, let them, 
inftead of compiling grammars and dictionaries, endeavour, with all their influence, to ftep the licence of 
tranflators, whofe idlenefs and ignorance, if it be fuffered to proceed, will reduce us to babble a dialec 
of France. 


If the changes that we fear be thus irrefiftible, what remains but to acquiefce with filence, as in the other 
infurmountable diftreffes of humanity ? It remains that we retard what we cannot repel, that we palliate 
what we cannot cure. Life may be lengthened by care, though death cannot be ultimately defeated x 

5 | tongues, 


P R E F A C E. 


tongues, like governments, have a natural tendency to degeneration; we have long preferved our confti- 
tution, let us make fome ftruggles for our language. 


In hope of giving longevity to that which its own nature forbids to be immortal, I have devoted this 
book, the labour of years, to the honour of my country, that we may po longer yield the palm of philology, 
without a conteft, to the nations of the continent. The chief glory of every people arifes from its au- 
thors: whether I fhall add any thing by my own writings to the reputation of Engiz/ literature, muft be 
left to time: much of my life has been loft under the preffures of difeafe ; much has been trifled away ; 


and much has always been fpent in provifion for the day that was paffing over me; but I fhall not think , 


my employment ufelefs or ignoble, if by my affiftance foreign nations, and diftant ages, gain accefs to 
the propagators of knowledge, and underftand the teachers of truth; if my labours afford light to the 


. 


repofitories of fcience, and add celebrity to Bacon, to Hooker, to Milton, and to Boyle. 


When I am animated by this with, I look with pleafure on my book, however defective, and deliver 
it to the world with the fpiric of a man that has endeavoured well. ‘That it will immediately become 
popular I have not promifed to myfelf: a few wild blunders, and rifible abfurdities, from which no work 
of fuch multiplicity was ever free, may for a time furnifh folly with laughter, and harden ignorance in 
contempt; but ufeful diligence will at laft prevail, and there never can be wanting fome who diftingutfh 
defert; who will confider that no dictionary of a living tongue ever can be perfect, fince while it is haften- 
ing to publication, fome words are bidding, and fome falling away ; that a whole life cannot be {pent upon 


fyntax and etymology, and that even a whole life would not be fufficient ; that he, whofe defign includes . 


whatever language can exprefs, muft often Ipeak of what he does not underftand; that a writer ‘will 
fometimes be hurried by eagernefs to the end, and fometimes faint with wearinefs under a tafk, which 
Scaliger compares to the labours of. the anvil and the mine; that what is obvious is not always known, 
and what is known is not always prefent; that fudden fits of inadvertency will furprize vigilance, flight 
avocations will feduce attention, and cafual eclipfes of the mind will darken learning ; and that the writer 
fhall often in vain trace his memory at the moment of need, for tlrat:which yefterday he knew with intui- 
tive readinefs, and which will come uncalled into his thoughts to-morrow. 


In this work, when it fhall be found that much is omitted, let it not be forgotten that much likewife 
is performed ; and though no book was ever fpared out of tendernefs ‘to the author, and the world is 
little folicitous to know whence proceeded the faults of that which it condemns; yet it may gratify curio- 
fity to inform it, that the Englifh Difionary was written with little affiftance of the learned, and without 
any patronage of the great; not in the foft obfcurities of retirement, or under the fhelter of academick 
bowers; but amidft inconveniencé and diftration, in ficknefs and in forrow. It may reprefs the triumph 
of malignant criticifm to obferve, that if our language is not here fully difplayed, I have only failed in an 
attempt which no human powers have hitherto completed. If the lexicons of ancient tongues, now im- 
mutably fixed, and comprized in a few volumes, be yet, after the roil of fucceffive ages, inadequate and 
delufive ; if the aggregated knowledge, and co-operating diligence of the alian academicians, did not 
fecure them from the cenfure of Beni, if the embodied criticks of France, when fifty years had been 
fpent upon their work, were obliged to change its ceeconomy, and give their fecond edition another form, 
] may furely be contented without the praife of perfection, which, if I could obtain, in this gloom of fo- 
litude, what would it avail me? I have protracted my work till moft of thofe whom I wiihed'to pleafe 
have funk into the grave, and fuccefs and mifcarriage are empty founds: I therefore difmiis it with frigid. 
tranquillity, having little to fear or hope from cenfure or from praife. 
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HOUGH the Britains or Welfh were the 
firt poffeffors of this iland, whofe names 
are recorded, and are therefore in civil hif- 

tory always confidered as the predeceffors of the 
prefent inhabitants; yet the deduction of the Eng- 
life language, from the earlieft times of which we 
have any knowledge to its prefent ftate, requires 
no mention of them: for we have fo few words 
which can, with any probability, be referred to Bri- 
tifh roots, that we jultly regard the Saxons and Welfb 
as nations totally diftinct. It has been conjectured, 
that when the Saxons feized this country, they fuf- 
fered the Britains to live among them in a ftate of 
vaflalage, employed in the culture of the ground, 
and other laborious: and ignoble fervices. But it is 
fcarcely poffible, that a nation, however deprefied, 
fhould have been mixed with another in ‘confider- 
able numbers without fome communication of their 
tongue, and therefore, it may, with great reafon, be 
unagined, that thofe, who were not fheltered in the 
mountains, perifhed by the {word. 

The whole fabrick and fcheme of the Englifb 
language is Gothick or Teutonick: it is a dialect of 
that tongue, which prevails over all che northern 
countries of Europe, except thole where the Scla- 
vonian is {poken. Of thefe languages Dr. Lickes 
has thus exhibited the genealogy. 


GOTHICK, 
——. a” 
| | Wyte 


ANGLO-SAXON, FRancick, CIMBRICK, 
aa ~~ —— 
Dutch German. IMandick, 
Frifick, Norwegian, 
E.nglifh, Swedifh, 

Dani. 
Vou, I. 


Of the Gorthick, the only monument remaining 
is a copy of the gofpels fomewhat mutilated, which, 
trom the filver with which the characters are adorn- 
ed, is called the Alver book. It is now preferved at 
Up/al, and having been twice publifhed before, has 
been lately reprinted at Oxford, under the infpec- 
tion of Mr. Lye, the editor of Junius. : Whether 
the diction of this venerable manutcript be purely 
Gothick, has been doubted; it feems however to 
exhibit the moft ancient dialect now to be found of 
the Teutonick race; and the Saxon, which is the 
original of the prefent Engii/o, was either derived 
from it, or both have defcended from fome come 
mon parent. 

What was the form of the Saxon language, when, 
about the year 450, they firft entered Britain, cane 
not now be known. They feem to have been a 
people without learning, and very probably with- 
out an alphabet; their fpeech, therefore, having 
been always curfory and extemporaneous, mutt 
have been artlefs and unconnected, without any 
modes of tranfition or involution of claufes; which 
abruptnefs and inconnection may be obferved even 
in their later writings... This barbarity may be 
fuppofed to. have continued during their wars with 
the Britains, which for.a time left them no leifure 
for fofter ftudies; nor is there any reafon for fup- 
pofing it abated, till the year 570, when Auguftine 
came from Rome to convert them to Chriftianity. 
The Chriftian religion always implies or produces 
a certain degree of civility and learning; they 
then became by degrees acquainted with the Ro- 
man language, and io gained, from time to time, 
fome knowledge and elegance, till in three centu- 
ries they had formed a language capable of ex- 
preffing all the fentiments of a civilifed people, as 

c appears 
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appears by king Alfred’s paraphrafe or imitation of 
Beetbius, and his fhort preface, which I have fe- 
leéted as the firt fpecimen of ancient Englifb. 


CAP, I. 


ON Sxpe cide pe Goran op S1ddiu megpe 
pip Romana juce zepin upahoron. 7 mip 
heopa cyningum, Redzora and Eallepica pe pon 
harne. Romane bupiz abpxcon. and eall Icaha 
juce ý iy berpux pam muntum J Sicilia Wam 
ealonde in anpald zepehton. J þa ægrep pam 
popeyppecenan cyningum DYeoonic peng TO pam 
ilcan pice. ye Deoopic per Amulinga. he per 
Cpipten. peah he on pam Appuaniycan Zeopolan 
Suphpunove. pe sehec Romanum hip fpeond- 
ycipe. ppa p hi mortan heopa ealopihta pypde 
beon, Ac he pa gehat yppide yrele gelærte. 
4 rpe ppape zeendode mid manegum mane. 
P pær To eacan oppum unapimedum yrlum. phe 
lohanney pone papan het orylean. Da per pum 
conrul. p pe hepetoha hatap. Boeciwy per 
y P P 
haten. ye per in boccpeptum 3 on populo 
peapum pe pihtpiyeprta. Se Ba ongeat þa manız- 
pealoan yrel þe ye cyning Ðeogpc pip pam 
Cpiptenanoome J pip pam Romanipcum pitum 
vyoe. he pa xemunde Sana epnerya J papa eal- 
opihta Se hi undep Sam Larenum hepoon heona 
éalohlaronoum. Daonzan he pmeagan J leopni- 
tan on him pelpam hu he p pice Sam unmabtpipan 
cyainge areppan mihte. 3 on pyht Zelearyul- 
pa ano on puhtpippa anpald <zebpingan. Sende 
pa digellice ependzeppicu to pam Layene to 
Lonrtantinopolim. pap iy Cpeca heah bung 4 
heona cyneycol. pop pam ye Layene pay heona 
ealdhlarond cynney. bæbon hine pet he him to 
heona Lpipcendomé J to'heonaealopuhtum ge- 
yultumeve. Da P onzeat fe pælhpeopa cyning 
Deodopic. ba het he hine zebpinzan on capcepne 
4 pep inne belucan. ° Ða ‘hit Oa zelomp Pý ye 
appypda pep on pa micelpe neapaneyye be- 
com. pa per he pa micle rprdop on hiy Move 
zedpered. rpa hi Moo zp yprdon cto pam 
populd' pe pum unzepod: per. J he Sa nanne 
Fporpe be innan pam capcepne né Zemunode. ac 
he zepeéoll nipol ‘oy Dune on pa flop. J hine 
aytpehte ppipe unpot. and opmod:hine yelpne 
rongan pepan J pur pingende cpep. 


C AP. -H, 


DA hod þe ic ppecca geo lupcbeplice rong. 
1c yceal nu heoriende yingan. J mid ppl uszepa- 
Dum popdum Zeretran. peah ic geo hpilum ge- 


_ coplice punde, ac ic nu pepende J gzipciende of 


<epaopa popa nuyfo, me ablendan pay unget- 
Peopan populo yxlpa. 4y me þa foplecan ypa 
blnone on pip dimme hol. Da bepearodon 
wleene lupcbepneyye pa Sa ic him æppe berre 
tpupode. Sa pendon hi me heopa bec To and me 
nid éalle ppomzepitan. To phon pceoloan la 
mne ppiend yeggan þær ic gzereliz mon pæje. 
hu mez re beon zeyahiz re Se on Sam seyalpum 
Suphpuman ne mot: 


Garth BIST 


DA 1c þa Sip leop. cpx’d Boetiup. zeompiende 
arungen hepode. Sa com Sap gan in to me heo- 
Fencund Piyoom. JP ma mupnende Mod mio 
hıy popoum zezpette. J hur cpep. pune eanet 


. pu re mon þe on minpe ycole pape aped J ge- 


leneo. Ac hponon pupde pu mid pippum populo 
ropgum pur ppipe zerpenced, buton ic pat P 
pu heprc Sana pepna To hpape fonzircen Se ic 
pe ep yealde. Da clipove ye Jy dom J cpzxp. 
Gepitap nu apinzede populo ponza op miner 
pexzener Mode. ronpam ze pind fa mayan 
yeeapan. Læraþ hine ept hpeoppan co minum 
lanum. Ðaeove re þJiıyoom neap. cpep Boetiury. 
minum hpeopriendan geþohte. J hic ypa mopoll 
hpec hpega upapæde. aopgde pa muinener 
Moder eagan. and hic ppan bhpum popoum.- 
hpepen hit oncneope hip yortepmovop. mid 
Sam pe 5a P Mod pip bepende. Sa zecneop hic 
yp'þe ppeocele hip agne modon. -p per re pir- 
oom pe hit lange ep cyde J lænde. ac hit on- 
seat hip lane ppipe cotopenne 4 pipe cobno- 
cenne mid dyyigpa hondum. + hine pa ppan hu 
P <epupoe. Ha anoppypode. je Piyoom him F 
poe. phir gingpan hepoonhine rpa totonenne. 
pep pep hi teohhodon P hi hine eallne habban 
yeeoldon. ac hi zexadepiaS monireald dypis on 
pepe fontpupunga. yon pam <ilpe butan heona 
hpelc epr co hyne boce gecippe:- 

This may perhaps be confidered as a fpecimen 
of the Saxon in its higheft ftate of purity, for here 
are icarcely any words. borrowed from the Roman 
dialects. 


Of 
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Of the following verfion of the gofpels the age 
is not certainly known, but it was probably writ- 
ten between the time of Alfred and that of the Nor- 
man conqueft, and theretore may properly be in- 
ferred here. 

"ranflations feldom afford juft f{pecimens of a 
language, and leaft of all thofe in which a f{crupu- 
lous and verbal interpretation is endeavoured, be- 
cauie they retain the phrafeology and ftructure of 


; 'LUC®E, Carer, 


TF ORDAM pe picodlice manega pohton pana 
x þinga pace Ze-endebypoan pe on ur zeryl- 


lede rynt. 
+ 2 Spa ur becæhtun þa Se hic op ppýmðe 


imeyapon. and pepe pppace penay pæpon. 

3 Me gepuhte for-fylizoe fnom ppuma] 
zeopniice eallum. [mi6] endebyponeyye ppican 
‘Oe. pu Se relurca Theophiluy. 

_ 4 Det, puoncnape pana popoa poSpeytneyye. 
of pam Ge þu gelened eapt:. 

- 5 On Penovder dazum ludea cyninczer. per 
rum pacend on naman Zachajuay. of Abian tune. 
3 by pip per of Aanoney dohtpum. and hype 
nama pey €lizabeth:- 

6 SoSdlice biz pæpon butu pıhtpiye beronan 
ode. zangzende on eallum hiy bebodum J mht- 
yeg iay butan ppohte:- 

7 And hig nægoon nan beapn. popþam Se 
Elizabeth pey unbenende. 3 hý on hypa vagum 
butu zond-eodun:- : 

8 Sodlice per zeponcen pa Zachapiay hýr ya- 
cepohavey bneacon hy Zeppixler endebyponeyye 
beronan Looe. 

9 /Ertep zepunan per yacenohader hloter. 
he eode P he hiy opppunge recte, Sa he on 
Lover tempel eode. 

10 Call penod pey polcey pey ute zebiddende 
on pepe ofpppunze tTiman:- 

11 Dazxtypoe him Dpihtney engel pcandende 
on þær peopodey ypronan healpe. 


12 Da peapod Zachapiay zyeopered P gere- 


| onde. J him exe onhneay:. 


13 Da cpxdyeenzel him to. Ne onoped pu 
Se Zachapiay. foppam pin ben ip zehyped. J 
þin pip Elizabeth þe runu cenð. and þu nempt 
hyp naman lohanner. 

t4 J he byd þe co zerean J to blirye.. 4 
manega on hýr acennedneyye zerazniad:- 

15 S90lice he byS mæpe beropan Dpihtne. 
and he ne opincd pin ne beop.. Jhe bid zerylleo 
on haligum Larte. fonne gýt op hiy modop ın- 
node. 

16 And manega Ipnahela beanna he zecy pS co 
Dpihtne hypa er » ek 

6 17 And 
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the original tongue; yet they have often this con- 
venience, that the fame book, being tranflated in 
different ages, affords opportunity of marking the 
gradations of change, and bringing one age into 
comparifon with another. For this purpofe I have 
placed the Saxon verfion and that of Wickliffe, writ- 
ten about the year 1380, in oppofite columns, be- 
caufe the convenience of eafy collation feems greater 
than that of regular chronology. 


L U K, Cuar. I. 


TN the dayes of Eroude kyng of Judee ther was a 
À preft Zacarye by name: of the fort of Abia, and 
his wyf was of the doughtris of Aaron: and hir 
name was Elizabeth. i 

2 An bothe weren jufte bifore God: goynge in 
alle the maundementis and juftifyingis of the Lord 
withouten playnt. 

3 And thei hadden no child, for Elizabeth was 
bureyn and bothe weren of greet age in her dayes, 


4 And it bifel that whanne Zacarye fchould do 
the office of prefthod in the ordir of his courfe to 
fore God. 

5 Aftir the cuftom of the prefthod, he wente 
forth by lot and entride into the temple to encenfen. 


6 And at the multitude of the puple was with- 
out forth and preyede in the our of encenfying. 

7 And an aungel of the Lord apperide to him: 
and ftood on the right half of the auter of en- 
cenfe. 

8 And Zacarye feynge was afrayed: and drede 
fel upon him. 

g And the aungel fayde to him, Zacarye drede 
thou not: for thy preier is herd, and Elizabeth 
thi wif fchal bere to thee a fone: and his name {chal 
be clepid Jon. 

10 And joye and gladyng fchal be to thee: and 
manye {chulen have joye in his natyvyte. 

11 For hefchal be great bifore the Lord: and 
he {chal not drinke wyn ne fydyr, and he {chal be 
fulfild with the holy goft yit of his modir wombe. 


12 And he {chal converte manye of the children 
of Ifrael to her Lord God. 
I3 And 
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58 3 hype nehchebupay J hype cudun ge- 
hypoon. $ Dypuhten hip mild-heontneyye mud 
hype mapyude J hig m hype blippovon:- 

59 Da on pam ehteodan ozge ng comon P 
cld ymbynidan. and nemdon hine hip pævep 
naman Zachapıam:- 

60 Ða andrpapove hiy modop.. -Ne ye poder. 
ac he bid lohanney zenemned:. 

61 Ða cpedon.d to hype. Nip nan on finne 
mazde pyryum naman Zéenemned:- 

62 Da bicnodon hi to hip pxrdep. hpac he 
poloe hyne zenemneone beon:: 

63 Ja ppat he zebedenum pex-bnede. lohan- 
nêr hip nama. a pundpodon, lug ealle:- 

64 Da peapd pona hip mud J hip tunge ge- 
openod. J he pppec. Dpihten bletyizende:- 

65 Da peapd exe zepopden oren ealle hypa 
nehchebupay..and oren ealle Ludea munt-land 
pepon pay pond Zepiomapyode. 

66 3 ealle pa Se hit <ehypoon. on hypa heop- 
tan yettun j cpxdon. Penye bu hpær býð per 
cnapa. pitodlice Dpihtney hand pep mid him: 

67 And Zachamiay hiy pxedep pxy mid hale- 
zum Larte gepý!led. J he prcegove and cpxs. 

68 Geblectpud ry Dpihcen Ippahela Lod. pop- 
pam þe he zeneoyude. J hi polcer alyrpeoneyye 
oyoe 


yoe. 

69 And he upy hele hopn apzpoe on Dauroey 
hure hır cmhrer. 

70. Spa he yppæc puph hip halegna picezena 
mus. pa Se or poploer ppym Se pppzcon. 

71 J healyyde uy of upum feondunt. and or 
ealna papa handa pe uy hatedon. 

72 Mulo-heontneyye To pyncenne mid upum 
fedepum. `j gemunan hip halezan cySneyye. 

73 pyne uy to yyllenne pone að þe he upum 
peve Abpahame spon. : 

74 Dxt pe butan: eze. of upe preonda handa 
alýrede. him feopian 


75 On haliznerye beronan him eallum upum, 


Dagum:- 


76 And þu cnapa birt pep hehytan prceza. 


gzenemneðd. pu gærtbepopan Dpihtner anyyne. 
hip pezay geappiun. 


77, Vo. syliene hip polce hale zepiz on hypa’ 


yynna pon ypneyre. 

78 Dup inno bay" uper Lovey mild-heont- 
neyye. on pam he uy Zeneoyude op- eaytozle 
up-pypinzende. | 

79 Onlyhcan pam þe on pypcpum J on deader 
rceade piccad. une fet To Zepeccenne,on pibbe 


ET: 
i 3 Sodlice ye cnaps peox. 4 pær on garte 
zeycpangod. J per on peytenum oô pone oxz 
hyy cay et on Ippahel:- 


THE 


64 And the neyghbouris and .cofyns of hir 
herden that the Lord hadde magnyfied his. mercy 
with bir, and ther thankiden him. 

65 And it was doon in the eightithe day thei 
camen to circumfide the child, and thei clepiden 
him Zacarye by the name of his fadir. 

56 And his modir anfweride and- fcide, nay; 
but he fchal be clepid Jon. 

57 And thei feiden to hir, for no man isin thi 
kyndrede that is clepid this name. 

58 And thei bikenyden to his fadir, what he 
wolde that he were clepid. 

59 And he axinge a poyntel wroot feyinge, Jon 
is his name, and alle. men wondriden. 

60 And annoon his mouth was openyd and his. 
tunge, and.he {pak and _bleffide God. 

6: And drede was maad on all hir neighbouris, 
and all the’wordis weren puplifchid oa alle the 
mounteynes of Judee. l 

62 And alle men that herden puttiden in her 
herte, and feiden what manner child {chal this be,- 
for the hond of the Lord was with him. 

63 And Zacarye his fadir was fulfillid with the 
holy Goft, and profeciede and feide. , 

64 Bleid be the Lord God of Iirael, for he has 
vifitid and maad redempcioun of his puple. 


65 And he has rered to us an horn of helthe in 
the hous of Dauith his child. | 

66 Ashe fpak iby the mouth of -hife holy pro- 
phetis that weren fro the world. 

67 Helth fro oure enemyes, and fro the hond of 
alle men that hatiden us. 

68 To do merfy with oure fadris, and to have 
mynde of his holy teftament. ) 

z 69 The grete ooth that he fwoor to Abraham our- 
adir, 

70 To geve himfelf to us, that we without 
drede delyvered fro the hond of our enemyes ferve 
to him, > 

71 In holynefie and rightwifneffe before him, . 
in alle our dayes. 

72 Andthou child {chalt be clepid the profete of 
the higheite, for chou {chalt go before the face of 
the Lor to make redy hile weyes. 

73 To-geve fcience of heelth to his puple into 
remiffioun of her jynnes. | 

74 By the inwardenefs of the merfy of oure God, 
in the which he fpringyng up fro on high hath 
vifited_us. 

75 To geve light to them that fitten in dark- . 
neffis, and in fchadowe of deeth, to dreffe our feet 
into the weye of pees; 

76 And the child wexide, and was confortid in 
{piryt, and was in defert placis till to the day of his, 
{chewing to Y frael. 

Of 
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Of the Saxon poetry fome fpecimen is neceffary, 
though our ignorance of the laws of their metre and 
the quantities of their fyllables, which it would be 
very difficult, perhaps impoffible, to recover, ex- 
cludes us from that pleature which the old bards 
undoubiedly gave to their contemporaries. 

The firft poetry of the Saxons was without rhyme, 
and confequently muft have depended upon the 
quantity of their fyllables ; but they began in time 
to imitate their neighbours, and clofe their verfes 
with correfpondent founds. 

_The two paffages, which f have felected, contain 
apparently the rudiments of our prefent lyrick mea- 
fures, and the writers may be juftly confidered as 


the genuine anceftors of the Engl poets. 


pe mai him rope adpeden, 
Det he Sanne one biode ne mugen, 
Uop ý bilimped. lome. 
pz ır pir P bit and bote 
And bet biuonen dome. 
Dead com on Sir midelapo 
Dupd Szy oerler onde, 
And. yenne and porge and ippinc, 
On re and on londe. 

Ic am eldep Sanne ıc per, 
A, pintpe J ec a lone. 
Ic eald1 mope Sanne ic deve, 
Mr pit oghte to bi mope. 

Se ý hine pelue uonzer, 
Uop piue ofep uop childe. 
De yal comen on euele ptede, 
Bute zod him bi miloe. 

Ne hopie pir to hipe pene, 
Ne pene to hip pue. 
Bi pop him relue eupuch man, 
Den pile he bieð alue. 

Eupich man mid fhe haued, 
Mai beggen heueniche. 
Se de lerre J ye Se mope, 
pene aiden iliche. 

Peuene and ende he ouepyied, 
Pip eghen bid pulbpihc. 
Sunne 4 mone 7 alle pceppen, 
Bied Sieyrcpe on hiy lihre. 

pe pot hpet Senched and hpet dof, 
Alle quike pihte. t 
Niy no louepo rpich tp xipt, 
Ne no king ypich iy opuhte. 

peuene J epde Jall bar iy, 
Biloken iy on hip honde. 
pe ve6 al $ hır pile sy, 
On yeaand ec on londe. 

be 1p ond albuten opoe, 
And ende albuten enve. 
pe one if eupe on eche ytede, 
Wende pep du pende. 


LANGUAGE, 


pe ip buuen up and bineSen, 
Biuonen and ec bihind. 
Se man Ý gover pille ve%, 
pie ma hine aihpap uine. 

Eche pune he then, 
And pot eche deve. 
pe Suph rig echey 1Sanc, 
Wai hpat rel uy to peve. 

Se man neune nele don god, 
Ne neune zoo lip leden. 
Ep ved J Dom come to hır dune, 
pe mai him rope adneden. 

punzen J Supytc here j chele, 
EcSe and all unhelðe. 
Duph deS com on Sir midelano, 
And odep uniyelde. 

Ne mai non hepte hic tpenche, 
Ne no tunge celle. 
pu muchele pinum ano hu uele, 
Bied inne helle. 

Louie Lod mid upe hiente. 
And mid all upe mihte. 


And upe emcpiytene rpo uy yelp, 
Spo ur leped opuhte. 


Sume Sh habbeð lerre menge, 


And rume Sep habbed mone. 
Ech eften San P he veve, 
Ertep f he ppanc rope. 

N erel ae bn Nae ne pin, 
Ne open kenner erte. 
lod one pel bi echey lip, 
Ano blirce and eche perte. 

Ne yal Sap bı pcete ne rcepud, 
Ne poploer pele none. 
Ac yı mepzpe men ur bihar, 
All yall ben zod one. 

Ne mai no menzpe bı ypo muchel, 
Spo ip gover spihde. 
p1 ır pop rune and bpihc, 
And dai bute nihte. 

Den 1p pele bute pane, 
Ano perte buten ippinche. 
Se p mai and nele beven, come, 
Sone hit rel uopSenche. 

Dep ir blipce buten tpeze, 
Anod lip buten oeae. 
Dec eupe sullen punie Sep, 
Bliée hi biep and eaSe. 

Dep ip seuzepe buten elde, 
Ano elbe buten unhelfe. 
Nip Sep ponze ne rop non, 
Ne non unirelde. 

Dep me sel opuhten iren, 
Spo are he iy mid ipirye. 
pe one mai and pel al bien, 
Engler. and manner bliyce. 


To 
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To Sane blice up bung qob, 
Per pixed buten ende. — 
Panne he une paula unbine, 
Or lichamlice bend. - 

Chie geve vp leve ppich hy, 
And habbe ypichne ende. 
Het pe move Moen cumen, 
Hanne pe henner pente. 


About the year 1150, the Saxon began to take a 
form in which the beginning of the prefent Engl 
may be plainly difcovered; this change feems not to 
have been the effect of the Norman conqueft, for 
very few French words arefound to have been in- 
troduced in the firf€ hundred years after it; the 
language muft therefore have been‘altered by caufes 
like thofe which, notwith{tanding ‘the care of writers 
and focieties infticuted to obviate them, are even 
now daily making’innovations inevery” living lan- 
guage. I have exhibited a fpecimen'of the lan- 
guage of this age from the year 1135 to 11400f the 
Saxon chronicle, of which the latter part was ap- 
parently written near the time to which it relates. 


Diy zene yop fe king Scephne opep yz to 
Nopmandi. 7 pep per undep-fanzen. fond: P 
hi penden `P he yculoe ben alyuic alye pe eom per. 
J pop he hadve zee hip theron. ac he co veld 
IT Jycateped yoclice. Muicel haoove Hen king 
Sadeped golo J yyluep. and na zoo ne oide me 
Fon hır yaule pap op. Da pe king Sctephne to 
Engla-land com pa macod- he hiy zadeping ær 
Oxene-fono. pan he nam pe bircop Rogen or 
Sepey-bepu. J Alexandep bircop of’ Lincoln. 
J te Lancelep Rogen hire never. J De zlle 
in ppiyun. cil hi yaren up hene.carcley. Da þe 
yuikey unvdenzeton f heimilde' man pay J porte 
J God. J na juyciye ne Dive. ha oen hi alle 
punden. $1 hadden him’ manned maked and 
adey yuopen. ac hi nan tpeuSe> ne heolden. alle 
he pepon fop-rpopen. J hepe ctpeoSer pop- 
lopen. pop zupic pice man hiy caycley makede 
and ageney him heolven. ano pýloen pe lano-yull 
of cayticp. i puencten yurde pe ppecce men 
of pe land mid caytel-peoncey. pa þe carter 
papen maked. þa fyloden hr mid Deouley and yuele 
men. Da namen hi þa men pe hi penden P amı 
Zod hep den. bade be mihteprand be owiey. capl- 
Inn jpimmen. and didén heom in ppuyen eptep 
golo and pýluep. J` pined heom tun-tellendlice 
pining. Fon ne penen næupe nan mapntypy ypa 
pined alye hi pæpon, Me henzed up bi pe fet 
and pmoked hom mid pul pmoke. me henge 
bi þe pumbey. oden bipe hered. J hengen bpynizey 
on hep per. Me dide cnorted prpenzey abuton 
hepe heued. J uupySen co pit zede To p 
hxepney. Pi den heom in Ghapcepnc pag naopey 


4yynaker J padey pæpon inne. J Dpapen heom | 
ype. Sume hi Den in cpucet hur. P iy in an’ 
ceyte P pay ycopt J napeu. J un ep. J de 
ycæppe ptaney pep inne. J ppengõe þe man pen 
inne. hi bpæcon alle pe limey. In mani of pe 
caytlep pepon lop J gpi. P pepon yachencezey" 
p cpa oSep þpe men hadden onoh to bepon 
onne. # pay rpa maced P if faeycned To an 
beom. J den an ycæpp ipen abuton pa manne’ 
ppotce J hiy haly. fhe ne mihte noprdenpapoer’ 
ne yıcten. ne lien. ne rlepen. oc bepon al P ipen. 
Manr puyren hi opapen mid hunzen. J ne canne. 
J ne mai tellen alle pe pundey. ne alle fe piney P 
hr oren ppecce men on hi land. -JP laycede pa 
xix. pincpe pile Stephne pay king. J zupe 1€ pay 
uuenye and uuepye! pi leidenzaeiloer on fe 
tunery æupeŭ pile. J clepeden ıc Tcenyepie. pa 
pe ppecce men ne hadven nan mone To giuen. fa 
pueden hi and bnenvon alle þe cuney. p pel pu 
maihtey fapen all avaiy pape’ yculdeyc pu neune 
finden man in Tune sictende. ne land tiled. Da 
pay copn oene. J plec. y cere. J butepe pop 
nan ne pey.o pe land. Whpecce men ytupuen or 
hungzep. rume jeden on ælmefş pe! panen pum 
pile pice men. yum plugen ut of lande. Wer 
næupe yet mape ppeccehed on land. nenæupe 
heSen men penye ne owen pan’ hi orden. pop 
ouep yidon ne yop-bapen hi nouSen cipce. ne 
cypce-iend. oc nam al pe goo # pan inne pay. 
J bpenden pySen pe cypce zy altezedepe. Ne hi 
ne fop-banen bircoper land. ne abboter. ne 
ppeoytey. ac paeueden munecey. J clepëker. J 
aupic man odep pe oven myhte. Lip ‘cpa men 
oSen þpe coman pend to an tun. al pe tun- 
yeipe flugen pop heom. penden p hr penon 
pæueper. De bircopey j leped meh heom cup- 
yede æupe. oc pay heom naht pap of. ron hi 
pepon all ron-cupyxd 4 Eorereonen J Foplonen. 
Way yæ me.tilede: pe'epde ne bap nan conn. pop 
pe land pay all yop-don mid puilce oxdep. J hı 
yæden openlice P Epiyt siep. J hip halechen. Suile 
J mape panne pe cunnen sain. pe polenden xix. 
pintpe fon upe pinner: On al pip yuele time 
heold Mapntin abbot hiy abborpice xx. pincep 
J balp gep. J vni day. mio micel puinc. J 
pand fe munekey. J te zeycey al  heom behoued. 
J heolo mycel capited in the hur. and fod pe- 
Cepe ppohte on fe cipce J recte papi'co lander J 
penter. J goded 1€ puyde and læt iC heren. and 
bpohte heom into penepe mýnyčpé ony. Pecpey 
mayye-ox#1 mid micel puptycipe. P pay anno ab 
incapnatione Dom. Mex. a combuytione loci 
xx. Ano he pop to Rome 4 pep pey pæl 
undep-pangen ppam pe Pape Cuzenie. J begær 
Thape ppiuilegiey. an of alle þe landey op pabbor- 
pice. J an odep op þe lanSey pe lien to pe cipce- 
pican. J gip he leng moyte liuen. alye he mint 

TO 
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to don or þe hopoep-pycan. And he beget in 
lander pice men herden mid ytpengzpe. of 
Willelm Malourc pe heolo Rozinzgham pz cayrel 
he pan Lotingham 4 €ytun. J of Pugo op Walt- 
uile he pan pypthngzd. 4 Stanepiz. 4 cx. pot. 
of Alvepingle æl® gep. Ano he makede manie 
munekey. J planccde piniepd. J makede manie 
peopker. j pende þe tun betene panic ep pep. 


_ and pey god munec J Zod man, J Fon hı luueden 


Lod and zode men. Nu pe pillen rægen pum vel 
pac belamp on Stephne kingey time. On hiy 
tıme pe Judeur op Nop-pic bohton an Lpiyten 
cilo beronen Eytpen. and pineden him alle pe 
ilce pining P upe Dpibtin pay pined. andon lang- 
pozı him on- pove hengen ron upe Dpihtner 
uue. J pyden bypieden him. Wenden P ıt 
yculoe ben pop-holen. oc upe Dpihtin atypede 
P he pay halı maptyp. J to munekey hım namen. 
J bebypied him heglice. ın Se mynytpe. 3 he 
maket pup upe Dpihtin pundeplice and manı- 
pelolice mıpacley. J hatte he y. Willelm:- 

On pir gzæp com Daui king op Scotland mid 
opmete fxd to pir land poloe pinnan pir lano: g 
him com tozeney Willelmeopl of Albaman pekinz 
adde beteht Euop-pic. J To obep Luez men md 
peu men J puhten pid heom. 7¢lemoden þe king æt 
Te ptandapno. J plogen yinSe micel op hiy zenze:- 

On pir gæp polve pe king Stephne tecen Rod- 
bent eopl op Llouceyctpe. pe kinzeyr pune penner. 
ache ne mihte pop he pantit pap. Da ertep hi 
pe lengten peycepede pe yunne J te Dæ abuTon 
NONTID oejey. pa men eren fF me lihcede candler 
co «ten bi. J P pay xir. kt. Appil. pepon men 
One oppunoped. Dep erten rond-feonde Wl- 

elm /Ence-bircop of Lantpan-bypuz. J te king 
makeve Teobalo Æ pce-biycop. þe pay abbot ın pe 
Bec, Dep eptep pæx purde micel uueppe betuyx 
pe king J Randolr eopl op Lepcpe noht pond: 
p he ne jap him al ý he cuSe axen him. alre he 
vide alle ope: oc æppe pe mape iar heom þe penye 
hi pepon hım.. De eopl heold Lincol azeney pe 
king. J benam him al p he ahte to hauen. J Te 


king yop pivep J berate him 3J hiy bnoSep | 


Willelm o¢ R... ape in pe caytel. J te eopl 
pczl ut j pepde eptep Roodbept eopl op Glou- 
ceptpe. j bpohc him þioep mid micel pepo. 
and fuhcen ypide on Landelmayye-ox1 azeney 
heone lauepd. J namen him. pop hiy men him 
ela J plugzn. and lad him to Bpiytope and 

iden pap in ppipun. J... tepey. Da pay all 
Enzle-land ptyped map pan ep pep. and all yuel 
pey in'lande. Dep er¢tepcom pe kinzey ooktep 
Denjuey pe hepoe ben Empepicon Alamanie. 4 nu 
pep cunteyye in Anzou. J com to Lundene. J te 


‘Lunveniyyce polc hipe poloe tecen 4 yee pleh. 3 
popley pay micel Dep ertep 


e bipcop or 
ec a penpu. pe kingey bpoden Scephney. 
OL. e 
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pac pid Rodben eonl J pid pempepice and ppo 
tkom a ay f = ih ead tht vih hif bn en 
poloe halden. J cupyede alle pe men þe mid him 
heolden. and pede heom P he polde iiuen heom 
up Win-certpe. J dbe heom cumen piden. Da 
hi pep inne pepen þa com pe kinzeyr cuen .. s 
hine pcpenzde J beræc heom. ff pep pey inne 
micel hunzep. Ds hr ne leng ne muhten polen. pa 
fTalı hi ut J plugen. J hi pupden pap prdéuten 4 
yolecheden heom. and -namen Roobent eopl of 
Glou-cercpe and ledden him to Roue-ceytpe. ano 
orden him pape in ppipun. and ce empenice pleh 
Into an mynytpe. Da feonoden Sa piye men be- 
cpyx. pe kinger ppeond J te eopley ppeond. ano 
yahclede yua P me rculde lecen uc pe king opf 
ppipun fon peeonl. J ceeopl pop þe king. 7 ua 
orden. Siden Sep eptep yachleden pe king y Ran- 
dolp eopi at Sran:popo J aber rpopen and 
tpeuder peyton f hep nouðep pculde beyuiken 
odep. J 1T ne Fop-ytod naht. pop þe king him 
yiden nam ın pamtun. puphe picci pæd. J droe 
him ın ppyun. J epf poner he let him uc puphe 
pepye ped top popepapoe p'he yuon on halioom. 
J zyyley pand. fhe alle hiy carcler rculoe fiuen 
up. Sume he iar up and pume’ne iar he noht. 
and dide panne pepe Ganne hehep pculde. Da 
par Engle-land yuide co-deled. yume helden mid 
te king. J yume mid pempenice. pop pa pe king 
pay in ppuyun. pa penden pe eopler J Te pce 
men p he neupe mape yculode cumme ut. J 
yehtleden pyd pempepice. J bpohten hipe into 
Oxen-fopd. and iauen hipe þe bupch:- Da Se king 
pay ute. þa hepde f regen. and toc hiy frond 
J berate hipe in pe cup. J me lec hipe dun on 
niht of pe Tup mid papey. J pcal ut J pce pleh 
J 12de on pote co Walingz-fopd. Dep erren 
ycæ pepde orep pa. J hi of Nopmandi penden 
alle ppa pe king co pe eopl op Anzzu. yume hepe 


_pankey J yume hepe un-pankey. pop he berær 


heom cil hı amuen up hepe cartier, J hi nan 
helpe ne hepden op pe king. Da pepde Eurcace 
pe kinzer puneto F pance. 4 nam pe kinzer puyten 
of Fpance to pire. pende to bizz'con Nopmandi 
pep puph. oc he ypedoe licel. J be gode juhte. 
pop he pay an yuel man. pop paneye he.... Droe 
mape yuel panne god. he neuede pe lander J læive 
r on. hebpohte hi pip to Enzle-land. 
Jawe hipe in pe cate... teb. god pimman 
ycæ pey. oc pcx hedde licel bliyye mio him. J 
xpiyt ne poloe P he rculde lange pixan. J pend 
ded and hiy modepbelen. yreeopl op Anzeu pepo 
ded. J hiy pune Henpi Toc To pe pice. And tecuen 
of Fpance to-daxloe ppa pe king. 4 pcx com to pe 
1unze eopl hen. Jhe Toc hipe To pire. Jal Percou 
mid hine. Da fepde he mid micel fapd into 
Enzle-land. j pancaycley. Jte king pepde agenep 
him micel mape reps. 4 poSpzpeneutenhinohc. 

e€ oc 
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oc pepden pe Ence-bipcop J te piye men be- 
a ae sais: $ pahte f te king poulde 
ben lauepd J kang pile he liucde. J ayten hiy bæ 

ape penju king. 3 he helde him pop padep ghe 
ae pop pune. and pid g pahte yculde ben betpyx 
heom J on al Engzleand. Dip and te ospe 
popuuapdep þet hi makeden puopen co halden 
pe king J te eopl. ano te biycop. J Te eoplep. 
J picemen alle. Da pay þe eopl undeppanzen 
æT Wineceptpe and æT Lundene mid micel 
puptyecipe. and alle ien him man-picd. and 
yuopen þe paip To halben. and hit papd yone 
yuroe god pary pua P neupe pay hepe. Da par 
Se king repengepe panne he euent hep pay. J te 
eopi pepde ouep ræ. yal olc him luucde. pop he 
DIDe ZOD jurTipe -y makede pary:- 


Nearly about this time, the following pieces of 
poetry feem to have been written, of which I have 
inferted only fhort fragments; the firft is a rude 
attempt. at the prefent meafure of eight fyllables, 
and the fecond is a natural introduétion to Robert 
of Gloucefter, being compofed in the fame meafure, 
' which, however rude and barbarous it may feem, 
taught the way to the Alexandrines of the French 
poetry. 


F UR 1n fee bi weft fpaynge. 
If a lond thote cokaygne. 

Der nif lond under hevenriche. 

Of wel of goonif hic iliche. 

Doy paradif be mirt and briyt. 

Lokaygn if of farir fyt. . 

What 1f per in paraf. 

Bot grafie and flure and grenerif, 

Doy per be 101 and gret dute. 

Der nif met bote frute. 

Der nif halle bure no bench. 

Bot watir man if purfco quench. 

Bep per no men but two. 

pely and enok alfo. 

Uhinglich may hi go. 

Whar per wonip men no mo. 

In cokaygne { met and ornk. 

Wipute care how and fwink. 

De met if trie pe drink fo clere: 

To none ruffin and fopper. 

I figge for fop boute were. 

Der mf lond on erpe if pere. 

Univer heuen nif lond 1 wiffe. 

Of fo mochal 101 and biiffe. 

Der 1f manı fwete fiyte. 

Al if dar nif per no nyte. 

Der nif baret noper ferf. 

Naf per no dep ac euer lif. 

Der nif lac of met no clop. 

Der nif no man no woman wrop. 


Der nif ferpent wolf no fox. 
Porf no capil. kowe no ox. 
Der nif {chepe no {wine no gote, 
No non horwyla god it wote. 
Noper harate nee {Tode. 

De land if ful of oper gove. 
Nif per fle: fle no lowfe. 

In clop in toune bed no houfe. 
Der mf ounnir lerce no hawle. 
No non vile worme no fnawile. 
No non {torm rein no winde. 
Der nif man no woman blinode. 
Ok al if game 101 ant gle. 
Wel if him pat per mai be. 
Der bep riverf gret and fine. 
Of oile melk hon: and wine. 
Wacrr feruip per to noping. 
Bot to fiyt and to waufling. 


SANCTA MARGARETTA. 
O LDE ant yonge. 1 preit ou oure folief for co 
lete. 


Denchet on god pat yef ou wit oure funnef co 
bete. 
Pere mai Tellen ou. wid woroef ferre and fwete. 
De vie of one merDan.-waf hoten Qaregrete. — 
pire faber waf a patriac. af ıc ou tellen may. 
In auntioge wif echef 1 Se falle lay. 
Deve godef ant Doumbe. he ferved nitt ant day. 
So deden mony opere. pat finger weilawey. 
Theoodofius waf if nome. on crift ñe leveoe he 
noutt. | 
pe levede on pe falfe godef. Sat peren wid honden 
wroutt. 
Do pat child fculde chriftine ben. 1c com him well 
In poutt. . 
€ bed wen 1t were ibore, co dDepe rt were 1bpoutt. 
De mover waf an heþene wif pat hire to wyman 
bere. | 
Do pat child bore waf. nolde ho hit furfare. 
Bo fendet into afye. wd meffagerf ful yare. 
To a nopice pac hire wifte. ant fecte hire co 
lore. | | 
De norice pat hire wafte. chiloren aheuede feuene. 
De eittepe waf maregrete. criftef may of heuene. 
Talef ho anı tolde. ful teire ant ful evene. 
Wou ho poleden martirdom. fein Laurence ant 
feinte S&teuene. 


In thefe fragments, the adulteration of the Saxon 
tongue, by a mixture of the Norman, becomes 
apparent; yet it is not fo much changed by the 
admixture of new words, which might be imputed 
to commerce with the continent, as by changes 
of its own forms and terminations; for which no 
reafon can be given. MUFA 

Hitherto 
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Hitherto the language ufed in this ifland, how- 
ever different in fucceffive time, may be called 
Saxon; nor can it be expeCled, from the nature of 
things gradually changing, that any time can be 
affigned, when the Saxon may be faid to ceafe, and 
the Engli/b to cOmmence. Robert of Gloucefter 
however, who is placed by the criticks in the thir- 
teenth century, feems to have ufed a kind of in- 
termediate diction, neither Saxon nor Englifb; in 
his work therefore we fee the tranfition exhibited, 
and, as he is the firft of our writers in rhyme, of 
whom any large work remains, a-more extenfive 
quotation isextracted.. He writes apparently in the 
fame meafure with the foregoing authour of St. 
Margarite, which, polifhed into greater exactnefs, 
appeared to our anceftors fo fuitable to the genius 
of the Englifh language, that it was continued 
in ufe almoft to the middle of the feventeenth 


century. 

OF pe batayles of Denemarch, þat hii dude in 
þýs londe 

þat worft were of alle oþere, we mote abbe an 
honde. 

Worft hii were. vor oþere adde fomwanne ydo, 

As Romeyns & Saxons, & wel wufte pat lond 


berto. 

Ac hii ne kept’ yt holde nozt, bote robby, and 
flende, ; 

And deftrue, & berne, & fle, & ne coupe abbe non 
ende. 

And bote lute yt nas worp, fey hii were ouercome 

i lome. 
Vor myd ffypes and gret poer as preft effone hii 


come. 
Kyng Adelwolf of þýs lond kyng was tuenty zer. 
pe Deneys come-by hym ryuor pan hii dude er. 
Vor in þe al our vorft'ger of ys kynedom 
Myd pre & prytty flypuol men her prince hyder 
come, 
And at Souphamtone aryuede, an hauene by Soufe. 
Anoper gret oft pulke tyme aryuede at Portef- 
moufe. 
pe kyng nufte weper kepe, at delde ys oft atuo. 
pe Denes adde pe mayftre. po al was ydo, 
And by Eftangle and Lyndefeye hii wende vorp atte 


latte, 

And fo hamward al by Kent, & flowe & barnde 
vatte, 

Agen wynter hii wende hem. anoper ger eft hii 
come. 


And deftrude Kent al out, and Londone nome. 
pus al an ten zer pat lond hii brozte per doune, 
“So pat in þe tepe ger of pe kynge’s croune, 
Al byfoupe hii come’alond, and pet folc of Somer- 
fete 


poru pe byflop Alcfton and pet folc of Dorfete 
6 | 
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Hii come & fmýte an batayle, & þere, poru Gode’s 


grace, 
þe Deneys were al bynepe, & þe lond folc adde pe 
, place, 
And more proweffe dude po, pan pe kyng myzte 
byuore, . 


peruore gode lond men ne bep nozt al verlore. 

pe kyng wa’ pe boldore fo, & agen hem þe more 

- drou, 

And ys foure godes fones woxe vafte y nou, 

Edelbold and Adelbryzt, Edelred and Alfred. 

þýs was a ftalwarde tem, & of gret wyfdom & red, 

And kynges were al foure, & defendede wel pys 
lond, 

An Deneys dude ffame ynou, pat me volwel vond. 

Is fyxtepe zere of pe kynge’s kynedom 

In eldefte fone Adelbold gret oft to hym nome, 

And ys fader alfo god, and opere heye nien al fo, 

And wende-azen þýs Deneys, pat muche wo adde 
y do. ` 


y 

Vor myd tuo hondred ffypes & an alf at Temfe 
moup hit come, 

And Londone, and Kanterbury, and oper tounes 
nome, 

And fo vorp in to Sopereye, & flowe & barnde vatte, 

pere þe kyng and ys fone hem mette atte lafte. 

pere was batayle {trong ynou y{myte in an prowe. 

pe godes kynztes leye adoun as gras, wan medep 
mowe. 

Heueden, (pat were of yfmýte,) & oper lýmes alfo, 

Flete in blode al fram pe grounde, ar pe batayle were 
ydo. 

Wanne pat blod ftod al abrod, vas þer gret wo y nou. 

Nýs yt reupe vorto hure, pat me fo volc flou ? 

Ac our fuete Louerd atte lafte flewede ys fuete grace, 

And fende pe Criftyne Englyfle men þe mayltrye in 
pe place, ) 

And þe hepene men of Denemarch býneþe were 
echon. 

Nou nas per gut in Denemarch Criftendom non ; 

pe kyng her after to holy chyrche ys herte þe more 
drou, 

And tepezede wel & al ys lond, as'hii azte, wel ý 
nou. 

Seyn Swythyn at Wyncheftre byflop po was, 

And Alcfton at Syrebourne, pat amendede muche 
þys cas. 

pe kyng was wel pe betere man þoru her beyre red, 

Tuenty wynter he was kyng, ar he were ded. 

At Wyncheftre he was ybured, as he xut lyp pere. 

Hys tueye fopes he zet ys lond, as he byzet ham ere. 

Adelbold, the eldore, pe kynedom of Eftfex, 

And fuppe Adelbryzt, Kent and Weftfex. 

Eyzte hondred zer yt was and feuene and fyfty al fo, 

After pat God anerpe com, pat pys dede was ydo. 

Bope hii wufte by her tyme wel her kynedom, 

At pe vyfte ger Adelbold out of þýs lyue ag 

t 
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At Sfyrebourne he was ybured, & ys broper Adel- 
bryxt | 

His vee aii after hym, as Jawe was and ryt. 

By ys daye pe verde com of pe hepene men wel prout, 

And Hamteffyre and deftrude Wyncheftre al out. 

And pat lond folc of Hamteflyre her red fo nome 

And of Barcflyre, and fogte and þe firewen ouer- 


come. 
Adelbryzt was kyng of Kent zeres folle tene, 
And of Weftfex bote vyue, po he deyde ych wene. 


ADELRED was after hym kyng ý mad in þe 
lace, 

Eyzte hondred & feuene & fyxty as in þe zer of grace. 

pe vorfte zer of ys kynedon?pe Deneys pycke com, 

And robbede and deftrude, and cytes vafte nome. 

Mayftres hii addeof her oft, as yt were dukes, tueye, 

Hynguar and Hubba, pat flrewen were beye. 

In Eft Angle hii byleuede, to ré{t hem as yt were, 

Myd her oft al þe wynter, of pe vorft zere. 

pe oper zer hiidude hem vorp, & ouer Homber come, 

And flowe to grounde & barnde, & Everwyk nome. 

þer was batayle ftrong y nou, vor yflawe was pere 

Ofryc kyng of Homberlond, & monye pat with hym 
were. | 

po Homberlond was pus yfflend, hii wende & tounes 
nome. 

So pat atte lafte to Eftangle agen hym come. 

per hii barnde & robbede, and pat folc to grqunde 

~ flowe, 

And, as wolues among flep, reulych hem to drowe. 

Seynt Edmond was po her kýng, & po he fey pat 
deluol cas ¢ 

pat me morprede fo pat folc, & non amendementnas, 

He ches leuere to deye hymfulf, pat fuch forwe to 
yley 


y. 
He dude hym vorþ among hys fon, nolde he nopyg 
fi 


e. 

Hii nome hym & fcourged hym, & fuppe naked 
hym bounde 

To a tre, & to hym fiote, & made hym mony a 
wounde, 

pat þe arewe were on hym fo pycce, pat no ftede 
nas byleuede. 


Atte lafte hii martred hym, and {myte of ys heued. 


pe fyxte ger of þe crounement of Aldered þe kyng 
A nywe oft com into þýs lond, gret poru alle pyng, 
And anon to Redynge robbede and flowe. 

n king and Alfred ys broper nome men ynowe, 
ette hem, and a batayle {myte vp Affefdoune. 
per was mony moder chyld, pat fone Jay þer doune. 
e batayle ylafte vorte nyzt, and per were alawe 
Vyf dukes of Denemarch, ar hii wolde wyp drawe, 
And mony poufend of oper men, & fo gonne hii 

to fle; 


Ac hii adde alle ybe alend, zyf pe nyzt madde y be. 


Tueye batayles her after in pe fulf zere 

Hii fmyte, and at bope pe hepene mayftres were. 
pe kyng Aldered fone fo ben wey of dep nome, 
As yt vel, pe vyfty ger of ys kynedom. 

At Wymbourne he was ybured, as God gef pat cas, 
pe gode Alfred, ys broper, after hym kyng was. 


ALFRED, þýs noble man, as in þe zer of grace 
he nom 

Eyzte hondred & fyxty & tuelue þe kynedom. 

Arit he adde at Rome ybe, &, vor ys grete wyf{dom, 

pe pope Leon hym bleffede, po he puder com, 

And pe kynge’s croune of hys lond, pat in þýs lond 


ut ys: 
And he led hym to be kyng, ar he kyng were ywys. 
An he was kyng of Engelond, of alle pat per come, 
at vorit pus ylad was of pe pope of Rome, 

An fuppe oper after hym of þe erchebyfiopes echon. 

So pat hyuor hym pore kyng nas per non. 

In þe Soup fyde of Temele nyne batayles he nome 

Azen pe Deneys þe vorit zer of ys kynedom. 

Nye xer he was pus in pys lond in Se bp! in wo, 

An ofte fype aboue was, and bynepe oftor mo; 

So longe, pat hym nere by leuede bote pre flyren in 
ys hond, 

Hamteflyre, and Wylteffyre, and Somerfete, of al 
ys lond. | 

A day as he wery was, and afuoddrynge hym nome 

And ys men were ywend auyfiep, Seyn Cutbert to 
hym com. 

“« Icham,” he feyde, ‘‘‘Cutbert, to þe ycham ywend 

“ To brynge þe gode tytynges. Fram God ycham 
yiend 


yfend. 

“© Vor pat folc of þýs lond to fynne her wylle al 
eue, 

“© And gut nolle herto her fynnes byleue 

“ poru me & oper halewen, pat in þýs lond were _ 


ybore ; 
‘s þan vor zou byddep God, wanne we bep hym 


- ` byuore, 
« Hour Louerd myd ys eyen of milce on þe lokep 
peruore, 
s And py poer þe wole zyue agen, pat pou aft ney 
verlore. 
“And pat pou per of fop yfe, pou falt abbe 
tokynynge. 


“ Vor pym men, pat bep ago to day auyfiynge, 
s In lepes & in coufles fo muche vyis hii flolde 
hym brynge, f 
“ þat ech man wondry fial of fo gret cacchynge. 
“ And þe mor vor þe harde vorfte, pat pe water 
yfrore hys, 
“ pat pe more agen pe kunde of vyffynge yc ys. » 
‘* Of ferue yt welazen God, and ylef me ys meflager, 
“ And pre fiall py wylle abyde, as ycham ytold 
cn” 
As 
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As þýs kyng herof awoc, and.of bys fyzte poxte, 
Hys vyffares come to hym, & fo gret won of fyfs 
hym brozte, 
pat wonder yt was, & namelyche vor þe weder was 
fo colde. $ 
fo lyuece þe god man wel, pat Seyn Cutbert adde 
ytold. 
In Deuvenyfiyre per after aryuede of Deneys 
pre and tuenty flypuol men, all agen þe peys, 
pe kynge’s broper of Denemarch duc of oft was. 
Oure kynge’s men of Engelond mette hem by cas, 
And fmyte per an batayle, and her gret duc flowe, 
And eyzte hondred & fourty men, & her caronyes 
to drowe. 
po kyng Alfred hurde þýs, ys herte gladede po, 
at lond folc to hym come fo pycke fo yt myzte go, 
Of Somerfete, of Wylteflyre, of Hamtefiyre perto, 
Fuere as he wende, and of ys owe folc al fo. 
So pat he adde poer ynou, and atte lafte hii come, 
And. a batayle at Edendone agen þe Deneys nome. 
And flowe to grounde, & wonne fe mayftre of the 
velde. | 
pe kyng & ys grete duke bygonne hem to gelde 
To pe kyng Alfred to ýs wylle, and oftages toke, 
Vorto wende out of ys lond, zyf he yt wolde loke ; 
And gut þerto, vor ys loue, to auonge Criftendom, 
Kyng Gurmund, þe hexte kyng, vorit per to come. 
Kyng Alfred ys godfader was. & ybaptyfed ek per 
were 
pretty of her hexte dukes. and muche of pat folc pere 
Kyng Alfred hem huld wyp hym tuelf dawes as he 
hende, 
And fuppe he zef hem large zyftes, and let hym 
wende. 
Hii, pat nolde Criftyn be, of lande flowe po, 
And bygonde fee in France dude wel muche wo. 
gut pe firewen come agen, and muche wo here wrogte. 
Ac pekyng Alfred atte lafte to flame hem euere brozte. 
Kyng Alfred was fe wyfoft kynz, pat long was 
byuore. : 
‘Vor pey mefegge pe lawes bep in worre tyme vorlore, 
Nas yt nozt lo hiis daye. vor fey he in worre were, 
Lawes he made ryztuollore, and ftrengore pan er 
were. . 
Clerc he was god ynou, and gut, as me tellep me, 
He was more pan ten zer old, ar he coupe ys abece. 
Ac ys gode moder ofte {male zyftes hym tok, 
Vor to byleue oper ple, and loky on ys boke. 
So pat by por clergye ys ryzt lawes he wonde, 
pat neuere er nere y mad, to gouerny ys lond. 
And vor þe worre was fo muche of pe luper Deneys, 
pe men of pys fulue lond were of þe worfe peys. 
And robbede and flowe opere, peruor he byuonde, 
pat per were hondredes in eche contreye of ys lond, 
And in ech tounevof pe hondred a tepynge were alfo, 
And þat pod man wvpoute gret lond in tepynge were 
a ydo; 
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And pat ech man knewe oper pat in tepynge were, 
And wutte fomdel of her ftat, gyf me pu vp hem bere. 


-So ftreyt he was, þat pey me ledde amydde weyes 


heye 
Seluer, pat non man ne dorfte yt nyme, pey he yt 
feye. 
Abbeys he ses mony on, and mony {tudes ywys. 
Ac Wyncheftrye he rerde.on, pat nywe munftre 
ycluped ys. 
Hys lyf eyzte and tuenty zerin ys kynedom ylafte. 
After ys dep he wos ybured at Wyncneitre atte lafte. 


Sir Jobn Mandeville wrote, as he himfelf. informs 
us, in the fourteenth century, and his work, which 
comprifing a relation of many different particulars, 
confequently required the ufe of many words and 
phrafes, may be properly {pecified in this place. 
Of the following quotations, I have chofen the firft, 
becaute it fhows, in fome meafure, the {tate of £u- 
ropean {cience as well as of the Engii/h tongue; and 
the fecond, becaufe it is valuable for the force of 
thought and beauty of expreffion. 


JN that lond, ne in many othere bezonde thar, 
no.man may fee the {terre tranfmontane, that 

is clept the fterre of the ice, that is unmevable, 
and that is toward the Northe, that we clepen 
the lode iterre. But men feen another fterre, the 
contrarie to him, that is toward the Southe, that 
is clept Antartyk. And right as the fchip men 
taken here avys here, and governe hem be the lode 
fterre, right fo don {chip men bezonde the parties, 
be the fterre of the Southe, the which fterre ap- .- 
perethe not to us. And this fterre, that is toward 
the Northe, that wee clepen the lode fterre, ne 
apperethe not to hem. For whiche caufe, men may 
wel perceyve, that the lond and the fee ben of 
rownde {chapp and forme. »For the partie of the 
firmament {chewethe in o contree, that fchewethe 
not in another contree. And men may well preven 
be experience and fotyle compaffement of wytt, that 
zif a man fond paffages be ichippes, that wolde go 
to ferchen the world, men myghte go be fchippe 
alle aboute the world, and aboven-and benethen. 
The whiche thing | prove thus, aftre that I have 
feyn. For I have been toward ‘the parties of Bra- 
ban, and beholden the Aitrolabre, that the fterre 
that isiclept the cranfmontayne, is 53 degrees highe. 
And more ,forthere in Almayne and Bewme, it 
hathe 58 degrees. And more forthe toward the 
parties feptemtrioncles, it is 62 degrees of heghte, 
and certyn mynutes... For | my felf have mefured 
it by the Aftrolabre. Now fchulle;ze knowe, that 
azen the Tranimontayne, is the tother fterre, that 
is clept Antartyke; as I have feyd before. And 
tho 2 {terres ne meeven nevere. And be hem 
f turnethe 
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turnethe alle the firmament, righte as dothe a wheel, 
that turnethe be his axille tree: fo that tho fterres 
beren the firmament in 2 egalle parties; fo that it 
hathe als mochel aboven, as it hath benethen. Aftre 
this, [ have gon toward the parties meridionales, 
that is toward the Southe: and I have founden, 
that in Lybye, men feen firft the {terre Antartyk. 
And fo ter | have gon more in tho contrees, that { 
have founde that fterre more highe; fo that to- 
ward the highe Lybye, it is 18 degrees of heghte, 
and certeyn minutes (of the whiche, 60 minutes 
maken a degree) after goynge be fee and be londe, 
toward this contree,*of that I have fpoke, and to 
other yles and londes bezonde that contree, I have 
tounden the fterre Antartyk of 33 degrees of 
heghte, andimo mynutes. And zif | hadde had 
companye and {chippynge, for to go more bezonde, 
I] trowe wel in certyn, that wee {cholde have feen 
alle the roundneffe of the firmament alle aboute. 
For as I have feyd zou be forn, the half of the 
firmament is betwene tho 2 fterres: the whiche 
Walfondelle I have feyn. And of the other halfon- 
delle, I have feyn toward the Northe, undre the 
Tranfmontane 62 degrees and 10 mynutes; and 
toward the partie meridionalle, I have feen undre 
the Antartyk 33 degrees and 16 mynutes: and 
thanne the halfondelle of the firmament in alle, ne 
holdethe not but 180 degrees. And of tho 180, I 
have feen 62 on that o part, and 33 on that other 
part, that ben gs degrees, and nyche the halfondelle 
of a degree; and fo there ne faylethe but that I 
have teen alle the firmament, faf 84 degrees and 
the halfondelle of a degree; and that. is not the 
fourthe part of che Armament. For the 4 partie of 
the roundnefle of the firmament holt go degrees : 
fo there taylethe but 5 degrees and an half, of the 
fourthe partie. And alfo L have feen'the 3 parties 
of alle the roundneffe of the firmament, and more 
zit 5 degrees and anwhalf. Be the whiche I feye 
zou certeynly, that men may envirowne alle the 
erthe of alle the world, as wel undre as aboven, 
and turnen azen to his contree, that hadde com- 
panye and fchippynge and conduyt: and alle weyes 
he fcholde fynde men, londes, and yles, als wel as 
in this contree. For zee wyten welle, that thei 
that ben toward the Antartyk, thei ben ftreghre, 
feet azen feet of hem, that dwellen undre the Trant- 
montane; als wel as wee and thei that dwellyn 
undre us, ben feet azenft feet. For alle the parties 
of ite and of lond han here appofitees, habitables 
or trepaffables, and thei of this half and bezond 
half. And wytethe wel, that aftre that, that I 
may parceyve and comprehende, the Jondes of 
Preftre John, emperour of Ynde ben undre us. 
For in goynge from Scotlona or from Englond to- 
ward Jerufalem, men gon upward alweys. For 
oure lond is in the lowe partie of the erthe, toward 


the Weft: and the lond of Preftre John is the lows 
partie of the erthe, toward the Eft: and thei haa 
there the day, whan wee have the nyghte, and alfo 
highe to the contrarie, thei, han the nyghte, whan 
wee han the day. For the erthe and the fee ben of 
round forme and fchapp, as I have feyd beforn. 
And than that men gon upward to o coft, men gon 
dounward to. another colt.. Alfo zee have herd me 
feye, that Jerufalem is in the myddes of the world; 
and that may men preven and {chewen there, be a 
{pere, that is pighte in co the erthe, upon the hour 
of mydday, whan it is equenoxium, that tchewethe 
no fchadwe on no fyde. And that it fcholde ben 
in the myddes of the world, David wytneffethe it 
in the Pfautre, where he feythe, Deus operatus eit 
falute in medio terre. Thanne thei that parten fro 
the parties of the Weft, for to go toward Jerufa- 
lem, als many lorneyes as thei gon upward for ta 
go thidre, in als many iorneyes may, thei gon fro 
Jerufalem, unto other confynyes of the fuperficialtie 
of the erthe bezonde. And whan men gon bezonde 
tho iourneyes, towarde Ynde and to the foreyn yles, 
alle is envyronynge the roundneffe of the erthe and 
of the fee, undre oure contrees on this half. And 
therfore hathe it befallen many tymes of o thing, 
that I have herd cownted, whan | was zong; how 
a worthi man departed fometyme from oure con- 
trees, for to go ferche the world. And fo he pafled 
Ynde, and the yles bezonde Ynde, where ben mo 
than 5000 yles: and fo longe he wente be fee and 
lond, and fo enviround the world be many feyfons, 
that he fond an yle, where he herde fpeke his owne 
langage, callynge on oxen in the plowghe, fuche 
wordes as men f{peken to beftes in his own contree: 
whereof he. hadde gret mervayle: for he: knewe 
not how it myghte be. But I feye, that he had 
gon fo longe,-be londe and be fee, that he had 
envyround alle the erthe, that he was comen azen 
envirounynpe, that is to feye, goynge aboute, un- 
to his owne marches, zif ne wolde have paled 
torthe, til he had founden his contree and his owne 
knouleche. But he turned azen from thens, from 
whens he was come fro; and fo he lofte moche 
peynefulle labour, as him felf feyde, a gret while 
afire, that he was comen hom. For it befelle aftre, 
that he wente in to Norweye; and there tempelt.of 
the fee toke him; and he arryved in an yle; and 
whan he was in that yle,, he knew wel, that it was 
the yle, where he had herd fpeke his owne lans 
cage before, and the callynge of the oxen at the 
plowghe: and that was poflible thinge. But how 
it femethe to fymple men unlerned, that men ne 
mowe not go undre the erthe, and alfo that men 
{cholde falle cowarde the hevene, from undre! But 
that may not be, upon lefle, than wee mowe falle 
toward hevene, fro the erthe, where wee ben. For 
sro what partie of the erthe, that men duelle, 

outher 
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outher aboven or benethen, it femethe alweyes to 
hem that duellen, that thei gon more mghte than 
ony other folk. And righte as it femethe to us, 
that thei ben undre us, righte fo it femethe hem, 
- thar wee ben undreshem. For zif a man myghte 
falle fro the erthe unto the firmament; be grettere 
refoun, the erthe and the fee, that ben fo grete and 
fo hevy, fcholde fallen to the firmament: but that 
may not be: and therfore feithe oure Lord God, 
Non timeas me, qui fufpendi terra ex nichilo? And 
alle be it, that ic be poffible thing, that men may 
fo envyronne alle the world, natheles of a 1000 
perfones, on ne myghte not happen to returnen in 
to his contree. For, for the gretneffe of the erthe 
and of the fee, men may go be a 1000 anda i000 
other weyes, that no man cowde reyde him perfitely 
toward the parties that he cam fro, but zif it were 
be aventure and happ, or be the grace of God. 
For the erthe is fulle large and fulle gret, and holt 
in roundnefie and aboute envyroun, be aboven and 
be benethen 20425 myles, aftre the opynyoun of 
the old wife aftronomeres. And here feyenges I 
repreve noughte. But aftre my lytylle wyt, it 
femethe me, favynge here reverence, that it is 
more. And for to have bettere underftondynge, l 
feye thus, be ther ymagyned a figure, that hathe a 
gret compas; and aboute the poynt of the gret 
compas, that is clept the centre, be made another 
litille compas: than aftre, be the gret compafs de- 
vifed be lines in manye parties; and that alle the 
lynes meeten at the centre; fo that in as many 
parties, as the grete compas fchal be departed, 
in als manye, ichalle be departed the litille, that 
is aboute the centre, alle be it, that the {paces 
ben lefe. Now thanne, be the gret compas repre- 
fented for the firmament, and the litille compas 
reprefented for the erthe. Now thanne the firma- 
ment is devyled, be aftronomeres, in 12 fignes; 
and every figne is devyfed in 30 degrees, that is 
360 degrees, that the firmament hathe aboven. 
Alfo, be the erthe devyfed in als many parties, as 
the firmament; and let every partye anfwere to a 
degree of the firmament: and wytethe it wel, that 
aftre the auctoures of aftronomye, 700 furlonges of 
erthe an{weren to a degree of the firmament; and 
tho ben 87 miles and 4 furlonges. Now be that 
here multiplyed be 360 fithes; and then thei ben 
315000 myles, every of 8 furlonges, aftre myles of 
oure contree. So moche hathe the erthe in round- 
nefie, and of heghte enviroun, aftre myn opynyoun 
and myn undirftondynze. And zee {chulle undir- 
ftonde, that aftre the opynyoun of olde wife philofo- 
phres and aftronomeres, oure contree ne Irelond ne 
Wales ne Scotlond ne Norweye ne the other yles 


LAN GUAGE, 


cottynge to hem, ne ben not in the fuperficyalte 
cownted aboven the erthe; as it fchewethe be alle 
the bokes of aftronomye. For the fuperficialtee of 
the erthe is departed in 7 parties, for the 7 planetes: 
and tho parties ben clept clymates. And oure par- 
ties be not of the 7 tlymates: for thei ben defcend- 
ynge toward the Welt. And alfo thofe yles of 
Ynde, which beth evene azenft us, beth noght 
reckned in the clymates: for thei ben azenft us, 
that ben inthe lowe contree. And the 7 clymates 
{irecchen hem envyrounynge the world. 


II. AndI John Maundevylile knyghteabovefeyd, 
(alle thoughe I be unworthi) that departed from 
oure contrees and paffed the fee, the zeer of grace 
1322. that have pafled manye londes and manye 
yles and contrees, and cerched manye fulle {traunge 
places, and have ben in many a fulle gode ho- 
nourable companye, and at many a faire dede of 
armes, (alle be it that I dide none myleif, for myn 
unable infufifance) now | am comen hom (maweree 
my felt) to refte: for gowtes, artetykes, that me 
diftreynen, tho diffynen the ende of my labour, 
azenit my wille (God knowethe.) And thus tak- 
ynge folace in my wrecched refte, recordynge the 
tyme paffed, I have fulfilled theife thinges and 
putte hem wryten in this boke, as it wolde come 
in to my mynde, the zeer of grace 1346 in the 34 
zeer that | departede from oure contrecs. W her- 
fore I preye to alle the rederes and hereres of tais 
boke, zif it plefe hem, that thei wolde preyen to 
God for me: and I fchalle preye for hem. And 
alle tho that feyn for me a Pater nofter, with an 
Ave Maria, that God forzeve me my fynnes, I 
make hem partneres and graunte hem part of alle 
the gode pilgrymvages, and of alle the gode dedes, 
that I have don, zif ony be to his plefance: and 
noghte only of tho, but of alle that evere I {challe 
do unto my lyfes ende. And I befeche Almyghty 
God, fro whom alle godeneffe and grace comethe 
fro, that he vouchefaf, of his excellent mercy and 
habundant grace, to fulle fy Ve hire foules with in{pi- 
racioun of the Holy Goft, in makynge defence of alle 
hire goftly enemyes here in erthe, to hire falvacioun, 
bothe of bedy and foule; toworfchipeandthankynee 
of him, that is three and on, with outen begynnynge 
and withouten endynge; that is, with outen qua- 
litee, good, and with outen quantytee, gret; that 
in alle places is prefent, and alle thinges contenyn- 
ynge; the whiche that no goodneffe may amende, 
ne non evelle empeyre; that in perfeyte trynytee 
Jyvethe and regnethe God, be alle worldes and be 
alle tymes, Amen, Amen, Amen. 


The 


s 
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TH E 


The firft of our authours, who can be properly 
faid to have written Englifo, was Sir Jobn Gower, 
who, in his Confeffion of a Lover, calls Chaucer his dif- 
ciple, and may therefore be confidered as the father 
of our poetry. 


NOWE for to fpeke of the commune, 

It is to drede of that fortune, 

Whiche hath befalle in fondrye londes: 

But ofte for defaute of bondes 

All fodeinly, er it be wift, 

A tunne, when his lie arift 

Tobreketh, and renneth all aboute, 

Whiche els fhulde nought gone out. 
And eke full ofte a littell fkare 

Vpon a banke, er men be ware, 

Let in the {treme, whiche with gret péine, 

If any man it fhall reftreine. 

Where lawe failleth, errour groweth. 

He is not wife, who that ne croweth. 

For it hath proued oft er this. 

And thus the common clamour is 

In euery londe, where people dwelleth: 

And eche in his complainte telleth, 

How that the worlde 1s mifwent, 

And thervpon his argument 

Yeueth every man in fondrie wife: 

But what man wolde him felfe auife 

His confcience, and nought mifufe, 

He maie well at the firft excute 

His god, whiche euer ftant in one, 

In him there is detaute none 

So muft it ftand vpon vs telve, 

Nought only vpon ten ne twelue, 

But plenarly vpon vs all. 

For man is caufe of that fhall fall. 


CHAUCER, 
Aras! I wepyng am conftrained to begin verfe 


of forowfull matter, that whilom in florifhyng 
{tudie made delitable ditees. For lo! rendyng 
mufes of a Poetes editen to me thinges to be 
writen, and drerie teres. At lafte no drede ne 
might overcame tho mules, that thei ne werren fel- 
lowes, and toloweden my waie, that is to faie, 
when I was exiled, thei that weren of my youth 
whilom welfull and grene, comforten now forow- 
full weirdes of me olde man: for elde is comen 
unwarely upon me, hafted by the harmes that I 
have, and forowe hath commaunded his age to be 
in me. Heres hore aren fhad overtimeliche upon 
my hed: and the flacke fkinne trembleth of mine 
empted bodie. Thilke deth of men is welefull, 
that he ne cometh not in yeres that be fwete, but 
5 cometh 


‘have been happy and judicious. 


HISTORY OF THE 


The hiftory of our language is now broughrto the 
point at which the hiltory of our poetry is generally 
fuppofed to commence, the time of the illuftrious 
Geoffry Chaucer, who may, perhaps, with great juf- 
tice, be ftiled the firft of our verfifiers who wrote 
poetically. He does not, however, appear to have 
deferved all the praife which he has received, or all 
the cenfure that he has fuffered. Dryden, who, 
miftaking genius for learning, in confidence of his 
abilities, ventured to write of what he had not ex- 
amined, afcribes to Chaucer the firft refinement of 
our numbers, the firft production of eafy and natural 
rhymes, and the improvement of our language, by 
words borrowed from the more polifhed languages 
of the continent. Skinner contrarily blames him in 
harfh terms for having viuated his native fpeech by 
whole cartloads of foreign words. But he that reads 
the works of Gower will find fmooth numbers and 
ealy rhymes, of which Chaucer is fuppofed to have 
been the inventor, and the Fresch words, whether 
good or bad, of which Chaucer is charged as the 
importer. Some innovations he might probably 
make, like others, in the infancy of our poetry, 
which the paucity of books does not allow us to dif- 
cover with particular exactnefs; but the works of 
Gower and Lydgate fufficiently evince, that his dic- 
tion was in general like that of his contemporaries ; 
and fome improvements he undoubtedly made by 
the various difpofitions of his rhymes, and by the 
mixture of different numbers, in which he feems to 
I have feleéted 
feveral {pecimens both of his profe and verfe ; and 
among them, part of his tranflation of Boetius, to 
which another verfion, made in the time of queen 
Mary, 1s oppoled, It would be improper to quote 
very {paringly an author of fo much reputation, or 
to make very large extracts from a book fo gene- 
rally known. 


SP ROMs Wu 


J teat in tyme of profperite, and floryfhing 
fludye, made pleafaunte and delectable dities, 
or verles: alas now beyng heauy and fad ouer- 
throwen in acuerficie, am compelled to fele and taft 
heuines and greit. Beholde the mufes Poeticall, 
that is to faye: the pleafure that is in poetes 
verles, do appoynt me, and compel me to writ 
thele veries in meter, and the forowfull verfes do 
wet my wretched face with very waterye teares, 
yffuinge out of my eyes for fofrowe. Whiche mufes 
no jeare without doute could ouercome, but that 
they wold folow me in my iourney of exile or ba- 
nilhment. Sometyme the ioye of happy and luity 
delectable youth dyd comfort me, and nowe the 
courfe of forowfull olde age caufeth me to reioy{e. 
For hafty old age vnloked for is come vpon me 
with 


: 
| 
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cometh to wretches often icleped: Alas, alas! 
with how defe an ere deth cruell turneth awale fro 
wretches, and naieth for to clofe wepyng eyen. 
While fortune unfaithfull favoured me with hght 
godes, that forowfull houre, that is to faie, the 
deth, had almofte drente myne hedde: but now 
for fortune cloudie hath chaunged her decevable 
chere to mewarde, myne unpitous life draweth 
along ungreable dwellynges. O ye my frendes, 


= what, or whereto avaunted ye me to ben welfull ? 


4 For he that hath fallin, ftode in no ftedfaft degre. 
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of 


N the mene while, that I {till record thefe thynges 

with my felf, and marked my wepelie complainte 
with office of poinéte!l: I faugh ftondyng aboven 
the hight of myn hed a woman of full grete reve- 
rence, by femblaunt. 
clere, feyng over the common might of menne, 
with a lively colour, and with foche vigour and 
ftrength that it ne might not be nempned, all were 
it fo, that fhe were full of fo grete age, that menne 
woulden not trowen in no manere, that fhe were of 
our elde. 

The ftature of her was of doutous Judgemente, 
for fometyme fhe conftrained and fhronke her felven, 
like to the common mefure of menne: And fome- 
tyme it femed, that fhe touched the heven with 
the hight of her hedde. And when fhe hove her 
hedde higher, fhe perced the felf heven, fo that the 
fight of menne Jokyng was in ydell: her clothes 
wer maked of right delie thredes, and fubtel craft 


- of perdurable matter. -The whiche clothes fhe had 


woven with her owne handes, as | knewe well arter 
by her felf declaryng, and fhewyng to me the 
beautie : The whiche clothes a darkneffe of a for- 
leten and difpifed elde had dufked and darked, as 
it is wonte to darke by {moked Images. 

In the nethereft hemme and border of thefe 
clothes menne redde iwoven therein a Grekithe A. 
that fignifieth the life-active, and above that letter, 
in the hieft bordure, a Grekifhe C. that fignifieth 


the life contemplatife. And betwene thefe two 
. VoL. L letters 


Her eyen brennyng, and_ 
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with al her incommodities and euyls, and forow 
hath commaunded and broughte me into the fame 
old age, that is to fay: that forowe caufeth me to 
be olde, before my time come of olde age., The 
hoer heares do growe vntimely vpon my heade, 
and my reuiled' {kynne trembleth my flefh, cleane 
confumed and wafte with forowe. Mannes death 
is happy, that cometh not in youth, when a man 
is luftye, and in pleafure or welth: but in time of 
aduerfitie, when it is often defyred. Alas Alas 
how dull and deffe be the eares of cruel death vnto 
men in mifery that would fayne dye: and yet re- 
fufythe to come and fhutte vp theyr carefull wep- 
yng eyes. Whiles that falfe fortune fauoryd me 
with her tranfitorye goodes, then the howre of 
death had almoft overcome me. That is to fay 
deathe was redy to opprefle me when I was in pro- 
fperitie. Nowe for by caufe that fortune beynge 
turned, from profperitie into aduerfitie (as the clere 
day is darkyd with cloudes) and hath chaungyd her 
deceyuable countenaunce: my wretched life is yet 
prolonged and doth continue in dolour. O my 
frendes why haue you fo often bofted me, fayinge 
that I was happy when I had honour poffeffions 
riches, and authoritie whych be tranfitory thynges. 
He that hath fallen was in no ftedefaft degre. 


WHYLES that I confiderydde pryuylye with 

my felfe the thynges before fayd, and defcry- 
bed my wofull complaynte after the maner and 
offyce of a wrytter, me thought I fawe a woman 
ftand ouer my head of a reuerend countenaunce, 
hauyng quycke and glyfteryng clere eye, aboue 
the common forte of men in lyuely and delectable 
coloure, and ful of ftreneth, although fhe femed fo 
olde that by no meanes fhe is thought to be one of 
this oure tyme, her ftature is of douteful know- 
ledge, for nowe fhe fhewethe herfelfe at the com- 
men length or ftatur of men, and other whiles fhe 
femeth fo high, as though fhe couched heuen with 
the crown of her hed. And when fhe wold {ftretch 
fourth her hed hygher, it alfo perced thorough 
heauen, fo that mens fyghte coulde not attaine to 
behold her. Her veltures or cloths were perfyt of 
the finyfte thredes, and fubtyll workemanfhyp, and 
of fubliaunce permanent, whych vefturs fhe had 
wouen with her own hands as | perceyued after by 
her owne faiynge.. The kynde or beawtye of the 
whyche veftures, a certayne darkenes or rather ig- 
noraunce of oldenes forgotten hadde obfcuryd and 
darkened, as the fmoke is wont to darken Images 
that ftand nyghe the {moke. In the lower parte of 
the faid veftures was read the greke letter P. wouen 
whych fignifyeth practife or actyfe, and in the 
hygher parte of the veftures the greke letter T. 
whych eftandeth for theorica, that fignifyeth fpecu- 
Jacion or contemplation. And betwene both the 


[g] fayd 
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letters there were feen degrees nobly wrought, in 
maner of ladders, by whiche degrees menne might 
climben from the nethereft letter to the uppercit: 
natheleffe handes of fome men hadden kerve that 
clothe, by violence or ‘by ftreneth, and everiche 
manne of *hem had borne awaie foche peces, as he 
might getten, And forfothe this forlaied woman 
bare favale bokes in her right hande, and in her left 
hand the bare a fcepter. And when fhe fawe thefe 
Poeticall mufes approchynz about my bed, and 
endityng wordes to my wepynges, fhe was a litle 
amoved, and glowed with cruell eyen. Who (qb 
fhe) hath fuffered approchen to this fike manne 
thefe commen ftrompettes, of which is the ’place 
that menne callen Theatre, the whiche onely ne 
affwagen not his forowes with remedies, but thei 
would feden and ‘norifhe hym with fwere venime ? 
forfothe, that ‘ben tho rhat with thornes, and 
prickynges of talentes of atfeccions, whiche thatben 
nothyng fru¢tuous nor profitable, diftroien the 
Corne, plentuous of fruictes of refon. For thei 
holden hertes of men in ufage, but thei ne deliver 
no folke fro maladie. But if ye mules had with- 
drawen fro me with your flatterics any unconnyng 
and unprofitable manne, as ben wont to finde com- 
menly emong the peple, I would well fuffre the 
Jaffe grevoufly. For why, in foche an unprofitable 
man myn ententes were nothyng endamaged. But 
ye withdrowen fro me this man, that hath ben 
nourified in my ftudies or fcoles of Eleaticis, and 
of Academicis in Grece. But goeth now rather 
awaie ye Mermaidens, whiche that ben fwete, till 
it be at the laft, and {uffreth this man to be cured 
and heled by my mufes, that is to fay, by my note- 
full {ciences. And thus this companie of mufes 
iblamed caften wrothly the chere dounward co the 
` yerth, and fhewing by redneffe ther fhame, thei 
pafieden forowfully the threfholde. And lof whom 
the fight plounged in teres was darked, fo that I ne 
might not know what that woman, was, of fo Im- 
perial aucthoritie, I woxe all abafhed and ftonied, 
and caft my fight doune to the yerth, and’ begin 
{till tor to abide what fhe would doen afterward. 
Then came fhe nere, and fet "her doune upon she 
uttere(t corner of my bed, and the beholdyng ‘my 
chere, that was caft to the yerth, hevie and grevous 
of wepyng, complained with thefe wordes (that:I 
fhall faine) the perturbacion of my thought, 


fayd letters were fene certayne degrees, wrought 
after the maner of ladders, wherein was as it were 
a paffage or waye in tteppes or degrees from the 
lower ‘part wher the letter P. was which is vnder- 
ftand. from practys or a&yf, unto the hygher’parte 
wher the letter T. was whych is vacerftand fpecu- 
facion or contemplacion, Neuertheles the handes 
of iome vyolente perfones had cut the fayde veftures 
and had taken awaye- certayne pecis thereof, fuch 
as euery one coulde catch. Andhe her felfe dyd 


bare in her ryght hand litel bokes, and in her léefte 


hande a fcepter, which forefayd phylofophy (when 
fhe faw the mufes poetycal prefent at my bed, fpek- ` 
yng forowfull wordes to my wepynges) beyng angry 
fayd (with terrible or frownynge countenaunce) who 
fulfred thefe crafty harlottes to com to thys fycke 
man? whych can help hym by no means of hys 
griefe by any kind of medicines, but rather increate 
the fame with fwete poyfon. Thefe be they that 
doo dyftroye the fertile and plentious commodytyes 
of reafon and the fruytes therof wyth their pryck- 
ynge thornes, or barren affectes, and accuftome or 
fubdue mens myndes with fickenes, and heuynes, 
and do not delyuer or heale them of the fame. But 
yf your flatterye had conueyed or wythdrawen from 
me, any vnlernyd man as the comen forte of people 
are wonte to be, I coulde haue ben better con- 
tentyd, for in that my worke fhould not be hurt-or 
hynderyd. But you haue taken and conueyed 
from me thys man'that ‘hath ben broughte vp in the 
ftudyes of Ariftotel and of Plato. But yet get you 
hence maremaids (that {feme fwete untyll you haue 
brought a man to deathe) and fuffer me to heale 
thys my man wyth my mutes or fcyences that be 
hollome and good. And after that philofophy had 
fpoken thefe wordes the fayd companyeof the mufys 
poeticall beyng rebukyd and fad, cafte down their 
countenaunce to the grounde, and by bluffyng con- 
teffed their fhamfaftnes, and went out of the dores. 
But I (that had my fyght dull and blynd wyth 
wepyng, fo that I knew not what woman this was 
having foo great aucthoritie) was amafyd or alto- 
nyed, and lokyng downeward, towarde the grounde, 
I began pryvylye to look what thyng fhe would 
faye ferther, then fhe had faid. “Then fhe ap- 
proching and drawynge nere vnto me, fat;downe 
vpon the vetermoit part of my bed, and lokyng 
vpon my face fad with weping, and declynyd 
toward the earth for forow, bewayied the trouble of 
my minde wyth thele fayinges folowynge. 


The 


* 
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The conclufions of the AsTROLABIE. 

This book (written to his fon in the year of our 
Lord 1391, and in the 14 of King Richard II.) 
ftandeth fo good at this day, efpecially for the 
horizon of Oxford, as in the opinion of the 

-learned it cannot be amended, fays an Edit. of 
Chaucer. 


Y TEL Lowys my fonne, I perceve well by 
certaine evidences thyne abylyte to lerne {cy- 


- ences; touching nombres and proporcions, and 


alfo well confydre I thy bcfye prayer in elpecyal 
to lerne the tretyfe of the altrolabye. Than for 
as moche as a philofopher faithe, he wrapeth hym 
in his frende, that condifcendeth ‘to the ryght- 
full prayers of his frende: therfore I have given 
the a fufficient aftrolabye for oure orizont, com- 
powned after the latitude of Oxenforde: upon the 
whiche by mediacion of this lytell tretife, I pur- 
pote to teche the a certaine nombre of conclufions, 
pertainynge to this fame inftrument. I jay a cer- 
“taine nombre of conclufions for thre caufes, the 
firft caule is this. Trufte wel that al the conclufions 
that have be founden, or ells poffiblye might be 
founde in fo noble an inftrument.as in the altro- 
Jabye, ben unknowen perfitely to anye mortal man 
in this region, as I fuppofe. Another caule . 
this, that fothely in any cartes of the aftrolabye 
that I have yfene, ther ben fome conclufions, -that 
wol not in al thinges perfourme ther beheftes: and 
fome of *heng ben to harde to thy tender age of 
ten yere to conceve. This tretife divided in five 
partes, wil L fhewe the wondir -light rules and 
naked wordes in Englifhe, for Latine ne cantt 
thou nat yet but fmale, my litel fonne. But ne- 
vertheleffe fuffifeth to the thefe trewe conclufyons 
in Englithe, as wel as fufifeth to thefe noble 
clerkes grekes thefte fame conclufyons in greke, 
sand to the Arabines in Arabike, and to Jewes 
in Hebrewe, and to the Latin folke in Latyn: 
whiche Latyn folke had ’hem firfte out of other di- 
vers langages, and write "hem in ther owne tonge, 
that is to faine in Latine. 

And God wote that in all thefe langages and in 
manye mo, have thefe conclufyons ben fufficientlye 
Jerned and tavent, and yet by divers rules, right 
as divers pathes leden divers folke the right waye 
to Rome. 

Now wol I pray mekely every perfon difcrete, 
that redeth or hereth this lity] tretifle to have my 
rude ententing excufed, and my fuperfluite of 
wordes, for two caufes. The firft caufe is, for 
that curious endityng and harde fentences is ful 
hevy at ones, for toch a childe to lerne. And the 
feconde caufe is this, that fothely me femeth better 
to writen unto a childe twife a gode fentence, than 
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{male an intrument portatife aboute. 


IE AIN GAU A G E. 


he foriete it ones. And; Lowis, if it be fo that-I 
fhewe the in my lith: Englifhe, as trew conclu- 
fions touching this mater, and not only as trewe 
but as many and fubtil conclufions as ben yfhewed 
in, Jatin, in any comon tretife of the aftrolabye, 
conne me the more thanke, and praye God fave the 
kinge, thag is lorde of this langage, and all that 
him faith bereth, and obeieth everiche in his de- 
gree, the more and the laffe. But confydreth 
well, that I ne ulurpe not to have founden this 
werke of my labour or of myne engin. I wame 
but a leude compilatour of the laboure of olde 
a{trologiens, and have it tranflated in myn englifhe 
onely for thy doctrine: and with this iwerde fhal 
I flene envy. 


The firft party. 


The firft partye of this tretife fhal reherce. the 
figures, and the membres of thyne aftrolaby, by- 
caufe that thou fhalte have the greter knowinge of 
thine owne intrument. 


The feconde party. 


Th. feconde partye -fhal teche the to werken the 
very practike of the forefaid conclufi®ns, as fer- 
forthe and alfo narowe as may be fhewed in fo 
For wel 
wote every aftrologien, that {malleft fractions ne 
wol not be fhewe i in fo {mal an inftrument, as in 
fubtil tables cacuied for a caufe. 


The Protocue of the Testament of LOVE. 


: 
MANY men there ben, that with eres openly 
4 fprad fo moche fwalowen the delicioufnefle of 
jetes and of ryme, by queint knittinge coloures, 
that of the godeneffe or of the badneffe of the fen- 
tence take they Jitel hede or els none. 

Sothelye dulle witte and a thoughtfulle foule fo 
fore have mined and graffed in my {pirites, that 
foche craft of enditinge woll nat. ben of mine 
acquaintaunce. And for rude wordes and boiftous 
percen the herte of the herer to the inreft point, and 
planten there the fentence of thinges, fo that with 
litel helpe it is able to fpring, this boke, that no- 
thynge hath of the grete flode of wytte, ne of 
femelyche colours, is dolven with rude wordes and 
boiftous, and fo drawe togiSer to maken the catch- 
ers therof ben the more redy to hent jentence. 

Some men there ben, that painten with colours 
riche and fome with wers, as with red inke, and 
fome with coles and chalke: and yet is there gode 
matter to the leude peple of thylke chalkye pur- 
treyture, as "hem thinketh for the time, and atter- 

ward 
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ward the fyght of the better colours yeven to ‘hem 
more joye for the firft leudneffe. So fothly this 
Jeude clowdy occupacyon is not to prayfe, but by 
the leude, for comenly leude leudene ffe commend- 
eth. Eke it fhal yeve fight that other precyous 
thynges fhall be the more in reverence. In Latin 
and French hath many foveraine wittes had grete 
delyte to endite, and have many noble thinges ful- 
filde, but certes there ben fome that fpeken ther 
poifye mater in Frenche, of whiche {peche the 
Frenche men have as gode a fantafye as we 
have in heryng of Frenche mens Englifhe. And 
many termes there ben in Englythe, whiche 
unneth we LEnglifhe men connen declare the 
knowleginge: howe fhould than a Frenche man 
borne? foche termes connejumpere in his matter, 
but as the jay chatereth Englifhe. Right fo truely 
the underftandyn of Englifhmen woll not ftretche 
to the privie termes in Frenche, what fo ever we 
bolen of ftraunge langage. Let then clerkes en- 
diten in Latin, for they have the propertie of 
{cience, and the knowinge in that facultie: and 
lette Frenche men in ther Frenche alfo enditen ther 
queint termes, for it is kyndely to ther mouthes ; 
and let us fhewe-our fantafies in fuch wordes as we 
Jerneden of our dame’s tonge. And although this 
boke be lytel thank worthy for the leudneffe in 
travaile, yet foch writing exiten men to thilke 
thinges that ben neceffarie; for every man therby 
may as by a perpetual myrrour fene the vices or ver- 
ques of other, in whyche thynge lightly may be 
conceved to efchue perils, and neceffaries to catch, 
after as aventures have fallen to other peple or 
perfons. 

Certes the foverainft thinge of defire and moft 
creture refonable, have or els fhuld have full ap- 
petite to ther perfeccyon: unrefonabdle beftes 
mowen not, lithe refon hath in *hem no workinge: 
than refonable that wol not, is compariioned to un- 
refonable, and made lyke ’hem. Forfothe the molt 
foveraine and finall perfeccion of man is in know- 
ynge of a fothe, withouten any entent decevable, 
and in love of one very God, that is inchaungeable, 
that is to knowe, and love his creator. 

Nowe principally the mene to brynge in know- 
leging and lovynge his creatour, is the confidera- 
cyon of thynges made by the creatour, wher through 
by thylke thinges that ben made, underttandynge 
here to our wyttes, arne the unlene pryvities of 
God made to us fyghtfull and knowinge, in our 
contemplacion and underftondinge. Tite thinges 
than fortothe moche bringen us to the ful know- 
leginge fothe, and to the parfyte love of the maker 
ot hevenly thynges. Lo! David faith: thou halte 
delited me in makinge, as who faith, to have delite 
in the tune how God hat lent me in confideracion 
of thy makinge. Wherot Ariftotle in the boke 


de Animalibus, faith to naturell philofophers: it is 
a grete likynge in love of knowinge ther cretoure: 
and alfoin knowinge of caufes in kindelye thynges, 
confidrid forfothe the formes of kindelye thinges 
and the fhap, a gret kyndely love we fhulde have 
to the werkman that >hem made. The crafte of a 
werkman is fhewed in the werk. Herefore trulie 
the philofopters with a lyvely ftudie manie noble 
thinges, righte precious, and worthy to memorye, 
writen, and by a gret fwet and travaille to us leften 
of caufes the properties in natures of thinges, to 
whiche therfore philofophers it was more joy, more 
lykinge, mere herty luft in ‘kindely vertues and 
matters of refon the perfeccion by bufy ftudy to 
knowe, than to have had all the trefour, al the 
richeffe, al the vaine glory, that the paffed empe- 
rours, princes, or kinges hadden. Therfore the- 
names of *hem in the boke of perpetuall memorie 
in vertue and pece arne writen; and in the con- 
trarie, that is to faine, in Styxe the foule pitte of 
helle arne thilke preffed that foch godenes hated. 
And bicauie this boke fhall be of love, and the 
prime caufes of ftering in that doinge with paf- 
fons and dilefes for wanringe of defire, I wil that 

this boke be cleped the teftament of love. | 
But nowe thou reder, who is thilke that wilt not 
in fcorne laughe, to here a dwarte or els halfe a 
man, fay he will rende out the fwerde of Hercules 
handes, and alfo he fhulde fet Hercules Gades a 
mile yet ferther, and over that he had power of ` 
ftrengch to pull up the fpere, that Alifander the 
noble might never wagge, and that pailinge al 
thinge to ben mayfter of Fraunce by might, there 
as the noble gracious F.dwarde the thirde for al his 
grete prowelle in victories ne might al yet conquere? 
Certes 1 wote well, ther fnall be made more 
fcorne and jape of me, that 1 fo unworthely clothed 
alrogither in the cloudie cloude of unconning, wil 
putten me in prees to fpeke of love, or els of the 
caufes in that matter, fithen al the gretteft clerkes 
han hac ynough to don, and as who faith gathered 
up clene toforne ’hem, and with ther fharp fithes of 
conning al mowen and made therof grete rekes and 
noble, ful of al plenties to fede me and many an 
other. Envye forforhe commendeth noughte his 
refon, that he hath in hain, be it never fo trufty. 
And although thefe noble repers,~as gode work- 
men and worthy ther hier, han al draw and bounde 
up in the fheves, and made many fhockes, yet have 
l enfample to gaSer the {male crommes, and fullin 
ma walet of tho that fallen from the bourde among 
the imalle houndes, notwithftanding the travaile of 
the almoigner, that hath draw up in the cloth al 
the remilfailes, as trenchours, and the relete to 
bere to the almeife. Yet alfo have I leve of the 
noble hufbande Boece, although I be a firaunger 
of conninge to come after his doctrine, and thefe 
grete 
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‘of trouth by fharpenes of ther refons. 
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grete workmen, and glene my handfuls of the 
fhedynge after ther handes, and yf me faile ought 
of my ful,’ to encrefe my porcion with that I fhal 
drawe by privyties out of fhockes; a flye fervaunte 
in his owne helpe is often moche commended ; 
knowynge of trouthe in caufes of thynges, was 
more hardier in firfte fechers, and fo fayth 
Ariftotle, and lighter in us that han folowed after. 
For ther paffing ftudy han frefhed our wittes, and 
oure underftandynge han excited in confideracion 
Utterly 
thele thinges be no dremes ne japes, to throwe to 
hogges, it is lifelych mete for children of trouth, 


= and as they me betiden whan | pilgramed out of 


my kith in wintere, whan the wether out of mefure 
was boiftous, and the wyld wynd Boreas, as his 
kind afketh, with dryinge coldes maked the wawes 
of the ocean fe fo to arife unkindely over the com- 
mune bankes that it was in point to fpill all the 
erthe. 


The Protocves of the CanTerBuRY TALES of 
CHAUCER, from the MSS. 


W H E N that Aprilis with his fhouris fote, 

VY ©The drought of March had percid to the rote, 

And bathid every veyn in fuch licour, 

Of which vertue engendrid is the flour. 

When Zephyrus eke, with his {wetè breth 

Enfpirid hath, in every holt and heth ; 

The tender croppis ; and that the yong Sunn 

Hath in the Ramm his halve cours yrunn: 

And {male foulis makin melodye, 

That flepin alle night with opin eye, 

(So prickith them nature in ther corage) 

Then longin folk to go on pilgrimage : 

And palmers for to fekin ftrange ftrondes, 

To fervin hallowes couth in fondry londes: 

And {pecially fro every fhir’is end 

Of England, to Canterbury they wend, 

The holy blisfull martyr for to feke, 

That them hath holpin, whan that they were feke. 
Befell chat in that fefon on a day 

In Southwerk at the Tabberd as I lay, 


_ Redy to wendin on my pilgrimage 


To Canterbury, with devote corage, 


At night wer come into that holtery 


Wele nine and twenty in a cumpany 
Of fundrie folk, by aventure yfall 
In felafhip; and pilgrimes wer they all: 
That toward Canterbury wouldin ride. 

The chambers and the ftablis werin wide, 
And well we werin efid at the beft: 
And fhortly whan the funné was to reft, 
So had | fpokin with them everych one, 
That | was of ther felafhip anone; 

Vor, I. 
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And madè forward erli for to rife, 
To take our weye, ther as I did devife. 
But nathlefs while that I have time and {pace, 
Er’ that I farther in this talé pace, 
Methinkith it accordaunt to refon, 
To tell you allè the condition 
Of ech of them, fo as it femid me, 
And. which they werin, and of what degree, 
And eke in what array that they wer in: 
And ata knight then woll I frit begin. 


The Knicur. 


A knight ther was, and that a worthy man, 
That fro the timè that he firt began 
To ridin out, he lovid Chevalrie, l 
Trouth and honour, fredome and curtefy. 
Full worthy was he in his lordis werre, 

And thereto had he riddin nane more ferre 
As well in Chriftendom, as in Hethnefs ; 
And evyr honoured for his worthinefs. 

At Aleffandre’ he was whan it was won; 
Full oft timis he had the bord begon 
Abovin allé naciouns in Pruce; 

In Lettow had he riddin, and in Luce, 

No Chriften-man fo oft of his degree 

In Granada ;*in the fege had he be 

Of Algezir, and ridd in Belmary ; 

At Leyis war he, and at Sataly, 

Whan that they wer won; and in the grete fee 
At many’a noble army had he be: 

At mortal battails had he ben fiftene, 

And foughtin for our feith at Tramefene, 

In liftis thrys, and alwey flein his fo. 

This ilke worthy knight hath ben alfo 

Sometimis with the lord of Palathy, 

Ayens anothir hethin in Turky ; 

And evirmore he had a fov’rane prize ; 

And though that he was worthy, he was wife ; 
And of his port as-meke as is a maid, 

He nevir yet no villany ne faid — 

In all his life unto no manner wight: 

He was a very parfit gentil knight. 

But for to tellin you of his array, 

His hors wer good ; but he was nothing gay; 
OF fuftian he werid a gipon, 

Allè be{mottrid with his-haburgeon. 

For he was late ycome from his viage, 

And wentè for to do his pilgrimage. 


The House of FAME. 
The Firft Boke. 


N O W herken, as I have you faied, 
What that I metter I abraied, 

Of December the tenith daie, 

When it was night, to flepe I laie, 


Lh] 


Right 
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Right as I was wonte for to doen, 

And fill alepé wondir tone, 

As he that was werie forgo 

On pilgrimage milis two 

To the corps of fainét Leonarde, 

To makin lith that erit was harde. 

Buc as me lept me mette I was 

Within a temple’ imade of glas, 

In whiche there werin mo images 

Of golde, ftandyng in fondrie ftages, 
Sette in mo riche tabirnacles, 

And with perre mo pinnacles, 

And mo curious portraituris, 

And queiat manir ot figuris 

Of golde worke, then L fawe evir, 

Buc certainly | n'it nevir 
Where that it was, but well wik I 
It was of Venus redily 
This temple, for in purtreiture 
l fawe anone right her figure 
Nakid yfletyng in a fe, 

And allo on her hedde parde 

Her rofy garland white and redde, 

And her combe for to kembe her hedde, 
Her dovis, and Dan Cupido 

Her blindè fonne, and Vulcano, 

That in his face ywas full broune. 

But as I romid up and doune, 

I founde that on the wall there was 
Thus writtin on a table’ of bras. 

I woll now fyng, it that I can, 
The armis, and. allo the man, 

That firit came through his deftine 
Fugitife tro Troye the countre 
Into Itaile, with full moche pine, 
Unto the ftrondis of Lavine, 

And tho began the ftorie’ anone, 
As I hall tellin you echone. 

Firft fawe I the diitruccion 
Of Troie, thorough the Greke Sinon, 
With his falfe untrue toriwerynges, 
And with his chere and his Iefynges, 
That made a horie, brought into Troye, 
By whiche Trojans lofte all their joye. 

And aftir this was graved, alas! 
How IJlions caill affailed was, 

And won, and kyng Priamus iain, 
Ard Polites his fonee certain, 
Difpicoufly of Dan Pyrrhus. 

And next that fawe I howe Venus, 
When that fhe fawe the caftill brende, 
Doune from hevin fhe gan difcende, 
And bade her fonne Æneas fle, 

And how he fied, and how that ke 
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Efcapid was from all the pres, 

And toke his fathre’, old Anchifes, 

And bare hym on his backe awaie, 

Crying alas and welawaie ! 

The whiche Anchifes in his hande, 

Barc tho the goddis of the lande 

I mene thilke that unbrennid were. 
Then fawe I next that all in fere 

How Creufa, Dan Æneas wife, ~ 

Whon that he lovid all his life, 

And her.yong fonne clepid Julo, ~ 

And eke Aicanius allo, 

Fleddin eke, with full drerie chere, 

That it was pite for to here, 

And in a foreft as thei went 

How at a tournyng of a went 

Cretifa was iloite, alas! 

That rede not J, how that it was 

How he her fought, and how her ghofte 

Bad hym to flie the Grekis hofte, — 

And fated he muft into Itaile, 

As was his deftinie, fauns faile, 

That it was pitie for to here, S 

When that her {pirite gan appere, 

The wordis that fhe to hym faied, 

And for to kepe her tonne hym praied. 
There fawe [ gravin eke how he 

His fathir eke, and his meine 

With his fhippis began to faile 

Toward the countrey of Itaile, l 

As ttreight as ere thei mightin go, | 
There fawe I eke tke, cruill Juno, 

That art Dan Jupiter his wife, 

That haft ihated all thy life 

Mercileis all the Trojan blode, 

Rennin and cric as thou were wode 

On Æolus, the god of windes, 

To blowin out of aliè kindes 

So loudé, that he fhould ydrenche 

Lorde, and ladie, and grome, and wenche. 

Of all the Trojanis nacion, 

Without any’ of their falvacion. 

“There fawe 1 foche temoett arife, 

That every herte might agrile, 

To le it paintid on the wall. 
There lawe I eke gravin withall, 

Venus, how ye, my ladie dere, 

Ywepyng with full wofull chere 

Yprayid Jupiter on hie, 

To fave and kepin that navie 

Of that dere Trojan Æneas, 

Suhins that he your fonne ywas. 


Gode 


ENGLISH 


Gode counfaile of CHAUCER. 


TLIE fro the prefe and dwell with fothfaftneffe, 
"= ‘Suffife unto the gode though it be {mall, 
For horde hath hate, and climbyng tikilne ft, 
Prece hath envie, and wele it brent oer ail, 
Savour no more @hen the behovin Mall, 
Rede well thy felf, that othir folke canft rede, 
And trouthe the thall delivir it ’is no-drede. 
_ Painé the not eche crokid to redrefle, 
+l In croft of her that cournith as a balle, 
Grete reft ftandith in litil bufineffe, 
» Beware alfo`to fpurne agzin a nalle, 
~ Strive not as doith a crocke with a walle, 
>- — Demith chy telf that demift othir’s dede, 
= And.-trouthe the thall deliver it ’is no drede. 
‘That the is fent receve in Duxomencfie ; 
_ The wrattlyng of this worlde aikith a fall ; 
Here is no home, here is but wildirneffe,, 
_ Ferthe pilgrim, forthe o beft out of thy ftall, 
Loke up oa high, and: thanke thy God of all, 
Weivith thy lutte and let thy gholt the lede, 
And trouthe the fhall delivir, it ’is no drede. 
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Balade of the village without paintyng, 


š HIS wretchid world’is tranfmutacion 
= As wele and wo, nowe pore, and now honour, 
Without ordir er due ditcrecion 
~~ Govirnid is by fortun’ls errour, 
| Buc natheleffe the lacke of her favour. 
Ne maie not coe me fyng though that I die, 
Jay tout perdu, mon temps & mon labeur 
For finally fortune I doe defe. 
Yet is me left the fight of my refoun 
To knowin frende fro foe in thy mirrour, 
So moche hath yet thy tournyng up and doun, 
I taughtin me to knowin in an hour, 
But truily no force of thy reddour 
To hym that ovir hymfelf hath maittrie, 
My fufifaunce yfhal be my fuccour, 
For finally fortune I do defe. 
O Socrates, thou ftedfatt champion, 
She ne might nevir be thy turmentour,; 
Thou nevir dreddift her oppreffion, 
Ne in her chere foundin thou no favour, 
Thou knewe wele the difceipt of her colour, 
And that her moite worfhip is for to lie, 
I knowe her eke a falfe difimulour. 
For finally fortune I do dehe. 
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The aníwerce of Fortune. 


No man is wretchid but hymfelf it-wene, 
He that yhath hymfelf hath fuffilaunce, 
Why faeit thou then I am to the fo kene, 
That hath thyfelf out of my govirnaunce ? 
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Saie thus grant mercie of thin habundaunce,. 
Thatcthou haf lentor this, thou fhale not ttrive;. 
What woit thou yet how I the woll avaunce ? 
And eke thou halt thy_belté frende alive. 
l have the taught divifion betwene 
Frende of effecte, and frende of countinaunce, 
The nedith not the gallé of an hine, 
That curith eyin derke for ther penaunce, 
Now feeft thou-clere that wer in ignoraunce, 
Yet holt thine anker, and thou maictt arive 
There bountie bereth the key of my fubftaunce, 
And eke thou hafte thy befté frende alive. ` 
How many have I refuled to fuftene, 
Sith I have the foltrid in thy plefaunce ? 
Wolt thou then make a ftatute on thy quene, 
That I thall be aie at thine ordinaunce? 
Thou born art in my reign of variaunce, 
About the whele with othir muft thou drive 
My lore is ber, then wicke is thy prevaunce, 
And eke thou haft thy befté frende alive. 


The anfwere to Fortune. 


Thy lore I dampne,, it is adverfitie, 
My frend mailt thou not revin blind goddefle, 
That I thy frendis knowe T thanke it the, 
Take hem again, let "hem go lie a preffe, 
The nigardis in kepyng ther richeffe 
Pronoftike is thou wolt ther toure affaile, 
Wicke appetite cometh aie before fickenetle, 
In generall this rule ne maie not faile. 


Fortune. 


Thou pinchift at my mutabilitie, 
For I the lent a droppe of my richeffe, 
And now me likith to withdrawin me, 
Why fhouldift thou my roialtie oppreffe ? 
The fe maie ebbe and flowin more and leffe, 
The welkin hath mightto thine, rain, and haile; 
Right fo muft I kithin my brotilneffe, 
In generall this rule ne maie not faile, 


The Plaintiffe. 


Lo, the’ execucion of the majeftie, 
Thatall purveighith of his rightwifeneffe, 
That famé-thyng fortune yclepin ye; 
Ye blindeé beftis full of leudénefs ! 
The heven hath propirtie of fikirnefs, 
This worldé hath evir reftleffe travaile, 
The laft daie is the ende of myne entreffe, 
In generall this rule ne maie not faile. 


Th’ envoye of Fortune. 


Princes I praie you of your gentilneffe, 
Let not this man and me thus crie and plain, 
And I fhall quitin you this bufineffe, 
And if ye lifte releve hym of his pain, 
Praie ye his beft frende of his nobleneffe 
That to fome bettir ftate he maie attain. 
Lydgate 


THE HISTO 

Lydgate was a monk of Bury, who wrote about 
the fame time with Chaucer. Out of his prologue 
to his third book of The Fall of Princes a few 
ftanzas are felected, which, being compared with 
the ftyle of his two contemporaries, will fhow that 
oor language was then not written by caprice, burt 
was in a fettled ftate. 


L IKE a pilgrime which that goeth on foote, 
And hath none horfe to releue his trauayle, 
Whote, drye and wery, and may finde no bote 
Of wel cold whan thruft doth hym affayle, 
Wine nor licour, that may to hym auayle, 
Tight fo fare I which in my bufineffe, 
No fuccour fynde my rudenes to redrefle. 
I meane as thus, I haue no frefh licour 
Out of the conduites of Calliope, 
Nor through Clio in rhetorike no floure, 
In my labour for to refrefh me: 
Nor of. the fufters in noumber thrife three, 
Which with Cithera on Parnafo dwell, r 
They never me gaue drinke once of their wel. 
Nor of theyr fpringes clere and chriftaline, 
That fprange by touchyng of the Pegafe, 
Their fauour lacketh my making ten lumine 
I fynde theyr bawme of fo great {carcitie, 
To tame their tunnes with fome drop of plentie 
For Poliphemus throw his great blindnes, 
Hath in me derked of Argus the brightnes. 
Our life here fhort of wit the great dulnes 
The heuy foule troubled with trauayle, 
And of memorye the glafyng brotelnes, 
Drede and vncunning haue made a ftrong batail 
With werines my fpirite to affayle, 
And with their fubtil creping in moft queint 
Hath made my fpirit in makyng for to feint. 
And ouermore, the fereful] trowardnes 
Of my ftepmother called obliuion, 
Hath a baftyll of foryetfulnes, 
To ftoppe the paffage, and fhadow my reafon 
That I might haue no clere direccion, 
In tranflating of new to quicke me, 
Stories to write of olde antiquite. | 
Thus was] fet and ftode in double werre 
At the metyng of feareful wayes tweyne, 
The one was this, who euer lift to lere, 
Whereas good wy!l gan me conftrayne, 
Bochas taccomplifh for to doe my payne, 
Came ignoraunce, with a menace of drede, 
My penne to reft I durft not procede. 


Forte/cue was chief juftice of the Common Pleas, 
in the reign of king Henry Vi. He retired in 
1474, after the battle of Tewkefbury, and pro- 
bably wrote moft of his works in his privacy. 
The following paflage is felected from his book 
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of The Difference between an abfolute and li mited Mo- 
narchy. 


HYT may peraventure be marvelid by fome men, 

why one Realme is a Lordfhyp only Royall,- 
and the Prynce thereof rulyth yt by his Law,»callid 
Jus Regale ; and another Kyngdome is a Lordichip, 
Royall and Politike, and the Prince thereof rulyth by 
a Lawe, callyd Jus Politicum€S Regale; fythen thes 
two Princes beth of egall Aftate. 

To this dowte it may be anfweryd in this man- 
ner; The firft Inflitution of thes twoo Realmys, 
upon the Incorporation of them, is the Caufé of 
this diverfyte. 

When Nembroth by Might, for his own Glorye, 
made and incorporate the firt Realme, and fub- 
duyd ic to hymfelf by Tyrannye, he would not 
have it governyd by any other Rule or Lawe, 
but by his own Will; by which and for th’ ac- 
complifhment thereof he made it. And therfor, 
though he had thus made a Realme, holy Scripture 
denyyd to cal hym a Kyng, Quia Rex dicitur a Re- 
gendo; Whych thyng he dyd not, but oppreffyd 
the People by Myght, and therfor he was a Ty- 
rant, and callid Primus Tyrannorum. But holy 
Writ callith hym Robuftus Venator coram Deo. For 
as the Hunter takyth the wyld bette for to fcle and 
eatehym, fo Nembroth fubduyd to him the People 
with Might, to have their fervice and their goods, 
ufing upon them the Lordichip that is callid Domi- 
nium Regale tantum. After hym Belus that was 
callid firfta Kyng, and after hym his Sone Nynus, 
and after hym other, Panyms; They, by Example 
of Nembroth, made them Realmys, would nor 
have them rulyd by other Lawys than by their own 
Wills. Which Lawys ben right good under good 
Princes; and their Kyngdoms a then moftrefemblyd 
to the Kyngdome of God, which reynith upon Man, 
rulyng him by hys own Will. Wherfor many 
Cryityn Princes ufen the fame Lawe, and therfor it 
is, that the Lawys fayen, Quod Principi placuit Legis 
habet vigorem. And thus l fuppofe firft beganne in 
Realmys, Domtnium tantum Regale. But afterward, 
whan Mankynd was more mantuete, and better dif- 
pofyd to Vertue, Grete Communalties, as was the ` 
Felifhip, that came into this Lond with Brute, 
wyllyng to be unyed and made a Body Politike 
callid a Realme, havyng an Heed to governe it; as 
after the Saying of the Philofopher, every Com- 
munalue unyed of many parts muft needs have an 
Heed; than they chofe the fame Brute to be their 
Heed and Kyng. And they and he upon this In- 
corporation and Inftitution, and onyng of themfelf 
intoa Realme, ordeynyd the fame Realme fo to be 
rulyd and juftytyd by fuch Lawys, as they al would 
affent unto; which Law therfor is callid Poiticum ; 
and bycaufe it is mynyftrid by a Kyng, it is callid 

Regale. 
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Regale. Dominium Politicum dicitur quafi Regimen, 
plurium Scientia, five Confiiio minifiratum. The Kyng 
of Scotts reynith upon his People by this Lawe, 
videlicet, Regimine Politico &S Regali. And as Dio- 
dorus Syculus faith, in his Boke de prifcis Hiftoriis, 
The Realme of Egypte is rulid by the fame Lawe, 
and therfor the Kyng therof chaungith not his 
Lawes, without the Affent of his People. And in 
like forme as he faith is ruled the Kyngdome of 
Saba, in Felici Arabia, and the: Lond of Libie; 
And alfo the more parte of al the Realmys in 
Afrike. Which manner of Rule and Lordthip, the 
fayd Diodorus in that Boke, prayfith gretely. For 
it is not only good for the Prince, that may thereby 
the more fewerly do Juttice, than by his owne Ar- 
bitriment; but it is allo good for his People that 
receyve therby, fuch Juttice as they defyer them- 
felf. Now as me feymth, it ys fhewyd opinly 
ynough, why one Kyng rulyth and reynith on his 
People Dominio tantum Regali, and that other rey- 
nith Dominio Politico &S Regali: For that one Kyng- 


A merry ieft how.a fergeant would A man of lawe, 


learne to playe the frere. Writ- That neuer fawe, 

The wayes to bye and fell, 
Wenyng to ryfe,. . 
By marchaundile, 

I with to {pede hym well, 
A marchaunt eke, 
That wyll goo feke, 
e . By all the meanes he may, 


ten by maifter Thomas More in 
hys youth. | 


WY SE men alway, 
Affyrme and fay, 


That beft is for a man: 
Diligently, 
For to apply, 

The bufines that he can, 
And in no wyfe, 

To enterpryfe; 
An other faculte, 


To fall in fute, 
Tyli he difpute, 


His money cleane away, 
Pletyng the lawe, 
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dome beganne, of and by, the Might of the Prince, 
and the other beganne, by the Defier and Inftitu- 
tion of the People of the fame Prince. 


Of the works of Sir Thomas More it was neceflary 
to give a larger fpecimen, both becaule our lan- 
guage was then in a great degree formed and 
feitled, and becaufe it appears from Ben Fon/on, 
that his. works were confidered as models of pure 
and elegant ftyle. The tale, which is placed firft, 
becaufe earlieft. written, will fhow what an atten- 
tive reader will, in perufing our old writers, often 
remark, that the familiar and colloquial part of 
our language, being diffufed among thofe claffes 
who had no ambition of refinement, .or affectation 
of novelty, has fufered very little change. There 
is another reafon why the extracts from this author 
are more copious: his works are carefully and cor- 
rectly printed, and may therefore be better trufted 
than any other edition of the Exgh/h books of that, 
or the preceding ages. 


That thriftly was, 
Or he coulde pas, 

Rapped about the pate, 
Whyle that he would 
See how he could, 

A little play the frere : 
Now yf you wyll, 
Knowe. how it fyll, 

Take hede and ye fhall here. 
It happed fo, 
Not long ago, 

A thrifty man there dyed, 
An hundred pounde, 
Of nobles rounde, 


For he that wyll, 
And can no fkyll, 

Is neuer lyke to the. 
He that hath lafte, 
Thehofiers crafte, 

And falleth to making fhone, 
The fmythe that fhall, 
To payntyng fall, 

His thrift is welbnigh done. 
A blacke draper, 
With whyte paper, 

To goe to writyng fcole,’ 
An olde butler, 
Becum a cutler, — 

I wene fhall proue a fole. 
And an olde trot, 
That can I wot, 

Nothyng but kyfle the cup, 
With her phifick, 
Wil kepe on ficke, - 


Tyll the have foufed hym vp. 


VoL. I. 


For euery ftrawe, 

Shall proue a thrifty man, 
With bate and ftrife, 
But by my life, 

I cannot tell you whan. 
Whan an hatter 
Wyll go {matter 

In philofophy, 
Or a pedlar, 
Ware a medlar, 

In theology, 
All that enfueé, 
Suche craftes new, 

They drive fo farre a caft, 
That euermore, 
They do therfore, 

Bethrewe themfelfe at laft. 
This thing,was tryed 
And veretyed, 

Here by a fergeaunt late, 
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That had he layd a fide: 


His fonne he wolde, 
Should haue this golde, 


For to beginne with all: 


But to fufhife 
His chylde, well thrife, 


That money was to fmal. 


Yet or this day 
l have hard fay, 


That many a man certeffe, 


Hath with good caft, 
Be ryche at laft, 


That hath begonne with leffe. 


But this yonge manne, 
So well beganne, 


His money to imploy, 


That certainly, 
His policy, 


To fee it was a joy, 


For 
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For left fum blaft, 
Myght ouer caft, 

His thip, or by mifchaunce, 
Men with fum wile, 

Myght hym begyle, 

And minihh his fubftaunce, 
For to put out, 

All maner dout, 

He made a good puruay, 
For every whyt, 

By his owne wyt, 

And. toke an other way: 
Firft fayre and wele, 

Therof much dele, 

He dygged it in a pot, 
But then him thought, 
‘That way was nought, 

And there he left it not. 
So was he faine, 

From thence agayne, 

To put it in a cup, 
And by and by, 
Couetoufly, 

He fupped it fayre vp, 
In his owne brett, 

He thought it beft, 

His money to enclofe, 
Then wift he well, 

What euer fell, 

He coulde it neuer lofe. 
He borrowed then, 

Of other men, 

Money and marchaundife : 
Never payd it, 

Up he Jaid it, 

In like maner wyfe. 
Yet on the gere, 

That he would were, 

He reight not what he fpent, 
So it were nyce, 

As for the price, 

Could him not mifcontent. 
With lufty fporte, 

And with reforr, 

Of ioly company, 
In mirth and play, 
Full many a day, 

He liued merely. 
And men had {worne, 
Some man is borne, 

To haue a lucky howre, 
And {o was he, 

For fuch degre, 

He gat and fuche honour, 
That without dour, 

Whan he’went out, | 
A fergeaunt well and fayre, 


Was redy ftrayte, 
On him to wayte, 
As fone as on the mayre. 
But he doubtleffe, 
Of his mekeneffe, 
Hated fuch pompe and pride, 
And would not go, 
Companied fo, 
But drewe himfelf a fide, 


_ To faint Katharine, 


Strei as a line, 

‘He gate him: at a tyde, 
For deuocton, 
Or, promocion, 

There would hè nedes abyde. 
There fpent he faft, 
Till all were paft, 

Andto him came there meny, 
To afke theyr debt, 
But none could get, 

The valour of a peny. 
With vifage ftour, 
He bare it our, 

Even vnto the harde hedge, 
A month or twaine, 
Tyll he was fayne, 

To lay his gowne to pledge. 
Than was he there, 
In greater feare, 

Than ere that he came thither, 
And would as fayne, 
Depart againe, 

But that he wift not whither. 
Than after this, 
To a frende of his, 

He went and there abode, 
Where as he lay, 
So fick alway, 

He myght not come abrede. 
It happed than, 
A marchaunt man, 

That he ought money to, 
Of an officere, 
That gan enquere, 

What him was beft to do. 
And he anfwerde, 
Be not aferde, 

Take an accion therfore, 
I you beheite, 
I fhall hym refte, 

And than carefor no more. 
] feare quod: he, 
It wyll noc be, 

For he wyll not come out, 
The fergeaunt faid, 
Be not afrayd, 

It thall be brought about. 


. 
THE 
In many a game, 


Lyke to the fame, 
Haue I bene well in vre, 


_ And for your fake, 


Let me be bake, 
Buc yf F dothis cure. 
Thus part they botlr, 
And foorth then goth, 
A pace this officere, 
And for a day, 
All his array, 
He chaunged with a frere. 
So was he dight, . 
That no man might, 
Hym for a frere deny, 
He dopped and dooked, 
He fpake and looked, 
So religioofly. 
Yet in a glaffe, 
Or he would paffe, 
Fie toted and he peered,’ 
His harte for pryde, 
Lepte in his fyde, 
To fee how well he freered. 
Than forth a pace, 
Unto the place, 
He goeth withouten fhame 
To do this dede, 
But now take hede, 
For here begynneth the game. 


He drew hym ny, 
` And foftely, 


Streyght at the dore he knocked: 
And a damiell, 
That hard hym well, 

There came and it vnlocked. 
The frere fayd, 
Good ipede fayre mayd, 

Here lodgeth fuch a man, 
Jt is told me: `, 
Well fyr quod fhe, 

And yf he do what than. 
Quod he mayftreffe, 
No harm doutleffe : 

Itlongeth for our order, 
To hurt no man; 
But as we can, 

Euery wight to forder, 
With hym truly, 
Fayne fpeake would I. 

Sir quod fhe by my fay, 
He is fo fike, 
Ye be not lyke, 

To fpeake with hym to-day. 
Quod he fayre may, 
Yer Í you pray; 

This mucl: at my defire, 

. Weuchefafe 


N 


Vouchefafe to do, 
As go hym to, 

And fay an auften frere - 
Would with kyra fpeke, 
And matters breake, 

For his auayle gevreyn. 
Quod fhe I wyll, 
Stonde ye here ftyll, 

Tyli I come downe agayn. 
Vp is fhe go, í > 
And told hym fo, 

As the was bode to fay, 
He miftruftyng, 


=- No maner thyng, 


Sayd mayden go thy way, 
And feich him hyder, . 
That we togyder, 

May talk. A downe fhe gothe, 
Vp fhe hym brought, 

No harme fhe thoughr, 

But it made fome folke wrothe. 
This officere, 

This fayned frere, 

Whan he was come aloft, 
He dopped than, 

And grete this man, 

Religioufly and oft. 

And he agayn, 
Ryght glad and fayn, | 

Toke hym there by the hande, 
The frere than fayd, 

Ye be difmayd, 

With trouble I underftande. 

In dede quod he, 
It hath with me, 

Bene better than it is. 

Syr quod the frere, 
Be of good chere, 

Yet thall ic after this. 
But [ would now, 
Comen with you, 

In counfayle yf you pleafe, 
» Or ellys nat 
Of matters thar, 1 

Shall fet your heart at eafe. 
Downe went the mayd, 

The marehaunt fayd, 

No fay on gentle frere, 

Of thys tydyng, 
That ye me bryng, 

I tong full fore to here. 

Whan there was none, 
But they alone, 
_ The frere with euyll grace, 
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- Sayd, I reft the, 


Come on with me, - 

And out he toke:his mace: 
Thou fhalt obay, 
Come on thy way,» 
~ I have the in my clouche, 
Thou goeft not hence, 
For all the penfe 


The mayre hath in his pouche. 


This marchaunt there, 
For wrath and fere,y 
He waxyng welnygh wood, . 


. Sayd horton thefe, 


With a miichefe, 


W ho hath'taught thee thy good. 


And with his fait, 
Vpon the lyf, 

He gaue hym fuch a blow, 
That backward downe, 
Almoft in fowne, 

The frere is overthrow. 
Yet was this man, 

Well tearder than, 

Left he the frere had flayne, 
Till with good rappes, 

And heuy clappes, 

Fle dawde hym vp agayne. 
The.-frere toke harte, 

And vp he ftarte, 

And well he layde about, 
And fo there goth, 

Betwene them both, 

Many a lufty clout. 
They rent and tere, 
Eche others here, 

And claue togyder faft, 
Tyll with lugeyng, 

And with tuggyng, 

They fell downe bothe at laft. 
Than on the grounde, 
Togyder rounde, 

With many a fadde ftroke, 
They roll and rumble, 
They turne-and tumble, 

As pygges do in a poke. 
So long aboue; | 
They heve and fhoue, 

Togider that at laft, 

The mayd and wyfe, 
To breake the ftrife, 

Hyed them vpward faft. 

And whan they fpye, 
The captaynes lye, ` 
Both waktring on the place, 
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The freres hood, 
They pulled a good, 
Adowne about his face. 
Whyle he was blynde, 
The wenche behynde, 
Lent him leyd onthe flore, 


= Many a ioule, 


About the noule, 
With a great batyldore. 
The wyfe came yet, 


And .with her fete, i 


She hólpeto kepe him downe, 
And with her rocke, 
Many a knocke, 

She gaue hym on the crowne. 
They layd his mace, 
About his face, 

That he was wood for payne: 
The fryre frappe, 
Gate many a {wappe, 

Tyll he was full nygh flayne. 
Vp they hym lift, 
And with yll thrift, 

Fedlyng a long the ftayre, 
Downe they hym threwe, 
And fayde adewe, ` 

Commende us to the mayre. 
The frere arofe, 
But I fuppofe, 

Amafed was his hed, 
He fhoke his eares, 
And from grete feares, 

He thought hym well yfled. 
Quod he now loft, 
Is all this coft, 

We be neuer the nere. 
Ill mote he be, 
That caufed me, 

To: make my (elf a frere. 
Now matters all, 
Here now | fhall, 

Ende there as I began, 
In any wyfe, 
I would auyfe, 

And counfayle euery man, 
His owne craft vie, 
All newe refufe, 

And lyghtly let them gone; 
Play not the frere, 
Now make good chere, 

And welcome euerych one. 


A ruful 
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A ruful lamentacion -(writen by mafter Thomas 
More in his youth) of the deth of quene Elifa- 
beth mother to king Henry the eight, wife to 
king Henry the feuenth, and the eldeft doughter 
to king Edward the fourth, which quene Elifa- 
beth dyed in childbed in February in the yere of 
our Lord 1503, and inthe 18 yere of the raigne 
of king Henry the feuenth. 


Y E that put your truft and confidence, 

In worldly ioy and frayle profperite, 
That fo lyue here as ye fhould neuer hence, 
Remember death and loke here vppon me. 
Enfaumple I thynke there may no better be. 
Your felfe wotte well that in this realme was I, 
Your quene but late, and lo now here I lye. 

Was I not borne of olde worthy linage ? 

Was not my mother queene my father kyng ? 
Was I not a kinges fere in marriage? * 

Had [ riot plenty of every pleafaunt thyng ? 
Mercifull god this is a ftraunge reckenyng : 
Rycheffe, honour, welth, and aunceftry, 
Hath me forfaken and lo now here I ly. 

If worfhip myght haue kept me, I had not gone. 
If wyt myght haue me faved, I neded not fere. - 
Jf money myght haue holpe, I lacked none. 
But O good God what vayleth all this gere. 
When deth is come thy mighty meffangere, 
Obey we muft there is no remedy, 

Me hath he fommoned, and lo now here I ly. 

Yet was I late promifed otherwyfe, 

This yere to liue in welth and delice. 

Lo where to commeth thy blandifhyng promyfe, 
O falte aftrolagy and deuynatrice, 

Of goddes fecretes makyng thy felfe fo wyfe. 
How true is for this yere thy prophecy. 

The yere yet lafteth, and lo now here I ly. 

O bryttil welth, as full of bitterneffe, 

Thy fingle pleafure doubled is with payne. 
Account my forow firt and my diftreffe, 
In fondry wyfe, and recken there agayne, 
The ioy that I haue had, and I dare fayne, 
For all my honour, endured yet haue f} 
More wo than welth, and lo now here I ly. 

Where are our caftels, now where are our towers, 
Goodly Rychmonde fone art thou gone from me, 
At Weftminfter that coftly worke of yours, 
Myne owne dere lorde now fhall I neuer fee. 
Almighty god vouchefafe to graunt that ye, 

For you and your children well may edety. 
My palyce bylded is, and Jo now here I ly. 

Adew myne owne dere f{poufe my worthy lorde, | 
The faithfull loue, that dyd vs both combyne, 
In mariage and peafable concorde, 

Into your handes here I cleane refyne, 

To be beftowed vppon your children and myne. 
Erft wer you father, and now muft ye fupply, 
The mothers part alfo, for lo now here 1 ly. 


Farewell my doughter lady Margerete, 
God wotte full oft ic greued hath my mynde, 
That ye fhould go where we fhould feldome mete. 
Now am I gone, and haue left you behynde. 
O mortall folke that we be very blynde. 
That we leaft feare, full oft it is molt nye, 
From you depart I fyrft, and lo now here I ly. 
Farewell Madame my lordes worthy mother, 
Comfort your fonne, and be ye of good chere. 
‘Take all a worth, for it will be no nother. 
Farewell my doughter Katherine late the fere, 
To prince Arthur myne owne chyld fo dere, 
Ic booreth not for me to wepe or cry, 
Pray for my foule, for lo now here | ly. 
Adew lord Henry my louyng fonne adew. 
Our lorde encreafe your honour and eftate, 
Adew my doughter Mary bright of hew, 
God make you vertuous wyfe and fortunate. 
Adew {wete hart my litle doughter Kare, 
Thou fhalt fwete babe fuche is thy defteny, 
Thy mother neuer know, for lo now here I ly, 
Lady Cicyly Anne and Katheryne, 
Farewell my welbeloved fifters three, 
O lady Briget other filter myne, 
Lo here theeende of worldly vanitee. 
Now well are ye that earthly foly flee, 
And heuenly thynges loue and magnify, 
Farewell and pray for me, for lo now here I ly, 
A dew my lordes, a dew my ladies all, 
A dew my faithful feruauntes euerych one, 
A dew my commons whom I neuer fhall, 
See in this world wherfore to the alone, 
Immortal! god verely three and one, 
I me commende. Thy infinite mercy, 
Shew to thy feruant, for lo now here I ly. 


Certain meters in Englith written by mafter Thomas | 
More in hys youth for the boke of fortune, and 
caufed them to be printed in the begynnyng of 
that boke. 


The wordes of Fortune to the people. 


MINE high eftate power and auctoritie, 
If ye ne know, enferche and ye fhall fpye, 

That richeffe, worfhip, welth, and dignirie, 
Joy, reft, and peace, and all thyng fynally, 
That any pleafure or profit may come by, 
To mannes comfort, ayde, and fuftinaunce, 
Is all at my deuyfe and ordinaunce. . 

Without my favour there is nothyne wonne. 
Many a miatter-haue I brought at lait, 
To good conclufion, that fondly was begonne. 
And many a purpole, bounden fure and falt 
With wife prouifion, I haue ouercaft. 
Without good happe there may no wit fuffife. 
Better is to be fortunate than wyfie. 


And 
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And therefore hath there fome men bene or this, 
My deadly foes and written many a boke, 
To my difprayfe. And other caufe there nys, 
But for me lift not frendly on them loke. 
Thus lyke the fox they fare that once torfoke, 
The pleafaunt grapes, and gan for to defy them, 
Becaufe he lept and yet could not come by them. 

But let them write theyr labour is in vayne. 
For well ye wote, myrth, honour, and richefle, 
Much better is than penury and payne. 
The nedy wretch that lingereth in diftreffe, 
Without myne helpe is euer comfortleffe, 
A wery burden odious and loth, 
To all the world, and eke to him felfe both. 

But he that by my fauour may afcende, 
To mighty power and excellent degree, 
A common wele to gouerne and defende, 
O in how blift condicion ftandeth he: 
Him felf in honour and felicite, 
And ouer that, may forther and increafe, 
A region hole in ioyfull reft and peace. 

Now in this poynt there is no more to fay, 
Eche man hath of him telf the gouernaunce. 
Let every wight than folowe his owne way, 
And he that out-of pouerree and mifchaunce, 
Lift for to liue, and wyll him felfe enhaunce, 
ln wealth and richeffe, come forth and wayte on 

me 
a 


And he that wyll be a beggar, let hym be. 


Tuomas More to them that truft in Fortune. 


"PHON that art prowde of honour fhape or kynne, 
That hepeft vp this wretched worldes treafure, 

Thy fingers fhrined with gold, thy tawny fkynne, 

With frefh apparyle garnifhed out of meafure, - 

And weneft to haue fortune at thy pleafure, 

Caft vp thyne eye, and loke how flipper chaunce, 

Hludeth her men with chaunge and varyaunce. 
Sometyme the loketh as louely fayre and bright, 


. As goodly Uenus mother of Cupyde. 


She becketh and the fmileth on every wight. 
But this chere fayned, may not long abide. 
There cometh a cloude, and farewell all our pryde. 
Like any ferpent fhe beginneth to {well, 
And looketh as fierce as any fury of hell. 
Yet for all that we brotle men are fayne, 
{So wretched is our nature and fo blynde) 
As foone as Fortune lift to laugh agayne, 
With fayre countenaunce and difceitfull mynde, 
To crouche and knele and gape after the wynde, 
Not one or twayne but thoufandes in a rout, 
Lyke fwarmyng bees come flickeryng her aboute. 
Then as a bayte fhe bryngeth forth her ware, 
Siluer, gold, riche perle, and precious ftone: 
On whiche the mafed people gafe and ftare, 
And gape therefore, as dogges doe for the bone. 
Feriune at them laugheth, and in her trone 
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Amyd her treafure and waueryng rychefie, 
Prowdly fhe houeth as lady and emprefie. 

Falt by her fyde doth wery labour ftand, 

Pale fere alfo, and forow all bewept, 

Difdayn and hatred on the other hand, 

Eke reftles watche fro flepe with trauayle kept, 
His eyes drowfy and lokyng as he flept. 

Before her ftandeth daunger and enuy, 
Flattery, dyfceyt, mifchiefe and tiranny. 

About her commeth all the world to begge. 
He afketh lande, and he to pas would bryng, 
This toye and that, and all not worth an egge: 
He would in loue profper above all thyng: 

He kneleth downe and would be made a kyng: 
He forceth not fo he may money haue, 
Though all the worlde accompt hym.for a knaue,. 

Lo thus ye fee diuers heddes, diuers wittes. 

Fortune alone as diuers as they all, i 
Vnftable here and there among them flittes: 
And at auenture downe her giftes fall, 
Catch who fo may fhe throweth great and {mall 
Not to all men, as commeth fonne or dewe, 
But for the moft part, all among a fewe. 

And yet her brotell giftes long may not latte 


He that the gaue them, loketh prowde and hye. 


She whirlth about and pluckth away as faft, 
And geueth them to an other by and by, 
And thus from man to man continually, 
She vfeth to geue and take, and Nily toffe, 
One man to wynnyng of an others loffe. 

And when fhe robbeth one, down goth his pryde. 
He wepeth and wayleth and curfeth her full fore. 
But he that receueth it, on that other fyde, 

Is glad, and blefth her often tymes therefore. 
But in a whyle when fhe loueth hym no more, 
She glydeth from hym, and her giftes to, 
And he her curfeth, as other fooles do. 

Alas the folyfh people can not ceafe, 

Ne voyd her trayne, tyll they the harme do fele. 
About her alway, befely they preace. 

Buc lord how he doth thynk hym felf full wele. 
That may fet once his hande vppon her whele. 
He holdeth faft: but vpward as he flieth, 

She whippeth her whele about, and there he lyeth. 

Thus fell Julius from his mighty power. 
Thus fell Darius the worthy kyng of Perfe. 
Thus fell Alexander the great conquerour. 
Thus many mo then I may well reherfe. 
Thus double fortune, when fhe lyft reuerfe 
Her flipper fauour fro them that in her truft, 
She fleeth her wey and leyeth them in the duft. 

She fodeinly enhaunceth them aloft. 
And fodeynly mifcheueth all the flocke. 
The head chat late lay eafily and full foft, 
In ftede of pylows lyeth after on the blocke. 
And yet alas the moft cruell proude mocke: 
The deynty mowth that ladyes kiffed haue, 
She bryngeth in the cafe to kyfle a knaue. 
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In chaungyng of her courfe, the chaunge fhewth 
this, 
Vp ftartth a knaue, and downe there falth a knight, 
The beggar ryche, and the ryche man pore is. 
Hatred is turned to loue, loue to defpyght. 
This is her fport, thus proueth fhe her myght. ` 
Great bofte fhe maketh yf one be by her power, 
Welthy and wretched both within an howre. 
Pouertee that of her giftes wyl nothing take, 
Wyth mery chere, looketh vppon the prece, 
And feeth how fortunes houfhold goeth to wrake. 
Faft by her ftandeth ‘the wyfe Socrates, 
Arriftippus, Pythagoras, and many.a lefe, 
Of olde philofophers. And eke agaynft the fonne 
Bekyth hym poore Diogenes in his tonne. 
With her is Byas, whofe countrey lacke defence, 
And whylom of their foes ftode fo in dout, 
That eche man haltely gan to cary thence, 
And afked hym why he nought caryed out. 
I bere quod he all myne with me about: | 
Wiledam he ment, not fortunes brotle fees. 
For nought he counted his that he might leefe. 
Heraclitus eke, lyft felowfhip to kepe 
With glad pouertee, Democritus allo: 
Of which the fyrt can neuer ceafe but wepe, 
To fee how thick the blynded people go, 
With labour great to purchale care and wo. 
That other laugheth to fee the foolyfh apes, 
How earneftly they walk about theyr capes. 
Of this poore fect, it is comen vfage, 
Onely to take that nature may faftayne, 
Banithing cleane all other furplufage, 
They be content, and of nothyng compiayne. 
No nygarde eke is of iis good fo fayne: 
But they more pleafure haue a thoulande folde, 
‘Lhe decrete draughtes of nature to beholde. 
Set fortunes fervauntes by them and ye wull, 
Thar one is'free, that other ever thrall, 
That one content, that other neuer full, 
That one in furetye, that other lyke to fall. 
Who lytt to. aduife them bothe, parceyue he fhall, 
As great difference between them as we fee, 
Betwixte-wretchednes and felicite. 
Nowe haue I thewed you bothe: 
ly tt, 
Stately fortune, or humble pouertee: 
That is to tay, nowe lyeth it in your fyft, 
To take here bondage, or free libertee. 
But in thys poynte and ye do after me, 
Draw you to fortune, and labour her to pleafe, 
Jf that ye thynke your felfe to well at eafe, 
And fyrit vppon the louely hall the fmile, 
And frendly on the caft her wandering eyes, 
k mbrace the in her armes, and for a whyie, 
Put the and kepe the in a fooles paradife: 
And foorth with all what fo thou lylt deuife, 
She wyll the graunt it liberally perhappes : 
But for all that beware of after clappes. 


thefe whiche ye 
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Recken you neuer of her fauoure fure: 
Ye may in clowds as ealily trace an hare, 
Or in drye lande cauft fifhes to endure, 
And maké the burnyng tyre his heate torfpare, 
And.all thys worlde in compace to forfare, 
As her to make by craft orengine f{table, 
That of her nature is ever variable. + 
Serue her day and nyght as reuerently, > 
Vppon thy knees as any feruaunt may, 
And in conclhufion, that thou fhalt winne thereby 
Shall not be worth thy fervyce I dare fay. 
And looke yet what fhe geuveth the to day, 

With labour wonne fhe fhall happly to morow 
Plucke it agayne out of thyne hand with forow. 
Wherefore yf thou in furetye lyft to ftande, 
Take pouerties parte and let prowde fortune go, 
Receyue nothyng that commeth trom her hande. 

Love maner and vertue: they be onely tho. 
Whiche double fortune may not take the fro. 
Then may ft thou boldly defye her turnyng chaunce’’ 
She can the neyther hynder nor auaunice, 

But and thou wylt nedes medie with her treafure, 
Truft not therein, and fpende it liberally. 


-Beare the not’proude, nor take not our of meafure, 


Bylde not thyne houte on heyth vp in the fkye. 
Nonne falleth farre, but he that climbeth hye. 
Remember nature fent the hyther bare, 

The gyftes of fortune count them borowed ware. 


Tuomas More to them that feke Fortune. 


HIO fo delyteth to prouen and affay, 
Of waveryng fortune the vncertayne lot, * 
If that the aunfwere pleafe you not alway, 
Blame ye not me: for I commaunde you nor, ` 
Fortune to truft, and eke full well ye wor, 
J haue.of her no brydle in my fit, 
She renneth loofe, and turnetn where fhe lyft. 

The rollyng dyie in whome your luckedoth itande, 
With whole vnhappy chaunce ye be fo wroth, 

Ye knowe your felfe came never in myne hande. 
Lo in this ponde be fyfhe and frogges both. 
Caft in your nette: but be you liete or lorie, 
Hold you content as fortune lyit allyne: 

For it is your owne fyfhyng and not myne. 

And though in one chaunce fortune you offend, 
Grudge not there at, but beare a mery face. 

In many an other fhe thall it amende. 

There is no manne fo farre out of her grace, 
But he fometyme hath comfort and:tolace : 
Ne ‘none agayne fo farre foorth in her fauour, 
That is full fatisfyed with her behaviour. 

Fortune is (tately, folemne, prowde,,and hye: 
And rycheffe geueth, to haue ieruyce therefore. 
The nedy begger catcheth an halfpeny. 

Some manne a thoulande pounde, foume-lefle fome 
miore. 
But for all chat fhe kepeth ever in ftore, 
From 
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From euery manne fome parcell of his wyll, 
‘That he may pray therfore and ferue her ftyll. 
Some manne hath good, but-chyldren hath he 
none. 
Some manne hath both, but he.can get none health. 
Some hath al thre, but vp to honours trone, 
Can he not crepe, $ no maner of ftelth. > 
* ‘To fome fhe fendeth, children, ryches, welthe, 
Honour, woorfhyp, and reuerence all hys lyfe: 
But yet fhe pyncheth hym with a fhrewde wyfe. . 
-Then for afmuch as it is fortunes guyfe, 
To*graunt to manne all thyng that he wyll axe, 
But as her felfe ly{t order ana deuyle, 
_ Poth every manne his parte diuide and tax, 
J coun{ayle you eche one truffe vp your packes, 
= “And take no thyng at all, or be content, 
With feche rewarde as fortune hath you fent. 
‘All thynges in this boke that ye fhall rede, 
Doe:as ye lyf, there fhall no manne you bynde, 
Them to beleue, as furely as your crede. 
‘But notwithttandyng certes in my mynde, 


| 
T durf well {were, as true ye fhall them fynde, 


In every poynt eche anfwere by and by, 
As are the iudgementes of aftronomye. 


The Defcripcion of Ricuarp the thirde. 


R'E HARDE the third fonne, of whom we 
nowe entreate, was in witte and courage egall 

with either of them, in bodye and proweffe farre 
vnder them bothe, little of ftarure, iH fetured of 
limmes, croke backed, ‘his «left fhoulder much 
higher than his right, hard favoured of vifage, and 
fuch as is in ftates called warlye, in other menne 
otherwife, he was malicious, wrathfull,. envious, 

! and from afore his birth, euer frowarde. — be is for 
trouth reported, thar the duches his mother had fo 
much a doe tn her trauaile: that fhee coulde not 
bee deliuered’ of hym vnecutte, and that’ he came 

= Into the world with the feete forwarde, as menne 
bee borne outwarde, and (as the fame runneth) alfo 
a -not vntothed, whither menne of hatred reporte 
= aboue the trouthe, or elles that nature chaunged 
her courfe in hys beginninge, whiche in the courfe 

of his lyfe many thinges vnnaturallye committed. 
None evill captaine was hee in the warre, as to 
whiche his difpoficion was more metely then for 
peace. Sundrye victories hadde hee, and fomme- 
time ouerthrowes, but never in defaulte as for his 
owne parfone, either of hardineffe or polytike order, 
free was hee called of dyfpence, and fammewhac 
above hys power liberall, with large giftes hee pet 
him voftedfatte’ freridefhippe, for whiche hee was 
‘fain to pil and fpoyle ir other places, and get him 
fKedfatt hatred. Hee-was clofe and fecrete, a deepe 
diffiavuter, lowlye of counteynaunce, arrogant of 
heart; outwardly coumpinable where he inwardely 
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hated, not letting to kife whome he thoughte to 
kyll: difpitious and cruell, noc for euill will alway, 
but after for acnbicion, and either for the furetie and 
encreafe of his eftate. Frende and foo was muche 
what indifferent, where his aduauntage grew, he 
{pared no: mans deathe, whofe life withitoode. his 
purpofe. He flewe with his owne handes king 
Henry the fixt, being prifoner in the Tower, as 


‘menne conftantly fayes; and .that without com- 


mauncement or knoweledge of the king, whiche 
woulde vndoubtedly yf he had entended that thinge, 
haue appointed ‘that boocherlyyothce, to forme other 
then his owne borne brother. i 
Somme wife menne allo weene, that his drift 
couertly conuayde, lacked not in helping furth his 
brother of Clarence to his death: whiche hee refitted 
openly, howbeit fomwhat (as menne deme) more 
faintly then he that wer hartely minded .to his 
welths And they that thus deme, think that he 
long time in king Edwardes life; forethought to be 
king in that cafe the king his brother (whoie life 
hee looked:that euil dyete thoulde fhorten) fhoulde 
happen to deceafe (asin dede he did) while his 
children wer yonge. And thei deme, that for thys 
intente he was gladde. of his brothers death the 
duke of Clarence, whole life muft nedes haue hin- 
dered hym fo entendynge, whither the fame duke 
of Clarence hadde kepte him true to his nephew 
the yonge king, or enterprifed to be kyng him- 
felfe. But of al this pointe, is there no certaintie, 
and whofo diuineth vppon coniectures, maye as wel 
fhote to farre as to fhort,- Howbeit this haue I by 
credible informacion learned, that the felfe nighte 
in whiche kynge Edwarde died, one Myftlebrooke 
longe ere mornynge, came in greate hafte co the 
houte of one Pottyer dwellyng in Reddecrouffe ftrete 
without Crepulgate: and when he was with haftye 
rappyng quickly letten in, hee fhewed vato Pottyer 
that kynge Edwarde was departed. By my trouthe 
manne quod Pottier then wyll my mayfter the duke 
of Gloucefter bee kynge. What caule hee haside foo 
to'thynke harde it is to faye, whyther hee being to- 
ward him, anye thynge knewe that hee fuche thynge 
purpofed, orotherwyie had anye inkelynge thereor: 
for hee was not likelye to fpeake it of noughte, 
H But nowe to returne to the courfe of this hyftorye, 
were it chat the duke of Gloucefter hadde of old 
fore-minded this conclufion, or was nowe at erite 
thereunto moved, and putte in hope by. the occa- 
fion of \theytender age of the yaunge princes, his 
nephues(as opportunitye and lykelyhoode of fpede, 
putteth a manne in courage of that hee neuer en- 
tended) certayn is it that hee contrived theyr de- 
ftruccion, with the vfurpacion of the regal dig- 
nitye vppon hymfelfe.. And for as muche as hee 
well wifte and holpe to mayntayn,.a long continued 
grudge and hearte- brennynge betwene the quenes 
5 kinred 
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kinred and the kinges blood eyther partye enuying 
others authoritye, he nowe thought that their de- 
uifion thoulde bee (as it was in dede) a fortherlye 
begynnynge to the purfuite of his intente, and a 
{ure ground for the foundacion of al his building 
yf he might firite vnder the pretext of reuengynge 
of olde dilpleafure, abufe the anger and ygnoraunce 
of the tone partie, to the deftruccion of the tother: 
and then wynne to this purpofe as manye as he 
coulde: and thofe that coulde not bë wonne, myght 
be lote ere they looked therefore. For of one 
thynge was hee certayne, that if his entente were 
perceiued, he fhold icone have made peace bee- 
twene the bothe parties, with his owne bloude. 
Kynge Edwarde in his life, albeit that this dif- 
cencion beetwene hys frendes fommewhat yrked 
- hym: yet in his good healthe he fommewhat the 
lefe regarded it, becaufe hee thought whatfocuer 
bufines fhoulde falle betwene them, hymfelfe 
fhould alwaye bee hable to rule bothe the parties. 
But in his laft fickneffe, when hee receiued his 
natural] ftrengthe foo fore enfebled, that hee dyf- 
payred all recouerye, then hee confyderynge the 


youthe of his chyldren, albeit hee nothynge leffe 


miftrufted then that that happened, yet well for- 
feynge that manye harmes myghte growe by theyr 
debate, whyle the youth of hys children fhoulde 
lacke difcrecion of themfelf, and good counfayle of 
their frendes, of whiche either party fhold coun- 
fayle for their owne commodity and rather by plea- 
faunte aduyfe too wynne themfelfe*fauour, then by 
profitable aduertifemente to do the-children good, 
he called fome of them before him that were at 
variaunce, and in eipecyall the lorde marques Dor- 
fette the quenes fonne by her fyrfle houfebande, 
and Richarde the lorde Haftynges, a noble man, 
than lorde chaumberlayne agayne whome the quene 
ipecially grudged, for the great fauoure the kyng 
bare hym, and alfo for that fhee thoughte hym fe- 
cretelye familyer with the kynge in wanton cotm- 
panye.. Her kynred allo bare bym fore, as well 
tor that the kynge hadde made hym captayne of 
Calyce (whiche office the lorde Ryuers, brother to 
the quene, claimed of the kinges former promyfe) 
as for diuerfe other great giftes whiche hee receyued, 
that they loked for. When thefe lordes with di- 
uerfe other of bothe the parties were comme in 
prefence, the kynge liftinge vppe himfelfe and 
voderfette with pillowes, as it is reported on this 
wyfe fayd vnto them, My lordes, my dere kinf- 
menne and alies, in what plighte I lye you fee, and 
I feele. By whiche the lefe whyle I looke to 
lyue with you, the more depelye am I moued to 
care in what cafe I leave you, for fuch as I leauve 
you, fuche bee my children lyke to fynde you. 
Wohiche if they fhoulde (that Godde forbydde) 
fynde you at varyaunce, myght happe to fall them- 


felfe at warre ere their difcrecion woulde ferue to 
fette you at peace. Ye fee their youthe, of whiche 
I recken the onely furetie to rete in youre con- 
cord. For it fufifeth not that al you loue them, 
yf eche of you hate other. If they wer menne, 
your faithfulneffe happelye woulde fufife. But 
childehood mutt be maintained by mens authoritye, ` 
and flipper youth vnderpropped with elder coun- 
fayle, which neither they can haue, but ye geue it, 
nor ye geue it, yf ye gree not. For wher eche la- 
boureth to breake that the other maketh, and for 
hatred of eche of others parfon, impugneth eche 
others counlayle, there muft ic nedes bee long ere 
anye good conclufion goe forwarde. And alfo 
while either partye laboureth to be chiefe, flattery 
fhall haue more place then plaine and faithfull ad- 
uyfe, of whyche mufe needes enfue the evyll bring- 
ing vppe of the prynce, whofe mynd in tender 
youth infed, fhal redily fal to mifchief and riot, and 
drawe down with this noble relme to ruine: but if 
grace turn him to wifdom, which if God fend, 
then thei that by euill menes before pleafed him 
beft, fhal after fall fartheft out of fauour, fo that 
euer at length euil driftes dreue to nought, and 
good plain wayes profper. Great variaunce hath 
ther long bene betwene you, not alway for great 
caufes. Sometime a thing right wel intended, our 
mifconftruccion turneth vnto worfe or a {mal dif- 
pleafure done vs, eyther our owne affeccion or euil 
tongues agreueth.- But this wote I well ye neuer 
had fo great caufe of hatred, as ye have of loue. 
That we be al men, that we be chriften men, this 
fhall I leave for prechers to tel you (and yet l wote 
nere whither any prechers wordes ought more to 
moue you, then his that is by and by gooyng to 
the place that thei all preache of.) But this fhal I 
defire you to remember, that the one parte of vou 
is of my bloode, the other of myne alies, and eche 
of yow with other, eyther of kinred or affinitie, 
which fpirytuall kyored of affynyty, if the facra- 


mentes of Chriftes churche, beare that weyghte 


with vs that would Godde thei did, fhoulde no 
leffe moue vs to charitye, then the refpecte of 
flethlye confanguinitye. Oure Lorde forbydde, that 
you love together the worfe, for the felfe caufe that 
you ought to loue the better. And yet that hap- 
peneth. And no where fynde wee fo deadlye de- 
bate, as amonge them, whyche by. nature and lawe 
molte oughte to agree together. Such a peftilente 
ferpente is ambicion and defyre of vaine glorye and 
foueraintye, whiche amonge {tates where he once - 
entreth crepeth foorth fo farre, tyll with deuifion 
and variaunce hee turneth all to mifchiefe. Firfte 
longing to be nexte the beft, afterwarde egall with 
the befte, and at lafte chiefe and aboue the befte. 
Of which immoderate appetite of woorfhip, and 
thereby of debate and diffencion what lofe, what 

lorowe, 
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forowe, what trouble hathe within thefe fewe yeares 
growen in this realme, I praye Godde as wel for- 


peate as wee wel remember. 


Whiche thinges yf I coulde as wel haue forefene, 
as I haue with my more payne then pleafure proued, 
by Goddes bleffed Ladie (that was ever his othe) 
I] woulde neuer have won the courtefye of mennes 
knees, with the loffe of foo many heades. But fithen 
thynges pafled cannot be gaine called, muche oughte 
wee the more beware, by what occafion we haue 


taken foo greate hurte afore, that we eftefoones fall 


not in that occafion agayne. Nowe be thofe griefes 
paffed, and all is (Godde be thanked) quiete, and 
likelie righte wel to profper in wealthtull peace 
vnder youre cofeyns my children, if Godde fende 
them life and you loue. Of whiche twoo thinges, 
the lefie lofe wer they by whome thoughe Godde 
dydde hys pleafure, yet fhoulde the realme alway 
finde kinges and paraduenture as good kinges. But 


_ yf you among your felfe in a childes reyone fall at 


debate, many a good man fhall perifh and happely 
he to, and ye to, ere thys land finde peace again. 
Whaerfore in thefe laft wordes that ever I looke to 
{peak with you: I exhort you and require you al, 
for the love that you haue euer borne to me, for 
the loue that I haue euer borne to you, for the loue 
that our Lord beareth to vs all, from this time for- 


_warde, all grieues forgotten, eche of you loue 


other. Whiche I verelye trufte you will, if ye any 
thing earthly regard, either Godde or your king, 
affinitie or kinred, this realme, your owne coun- 
trey, or your owne furety. And therewithal the 
king no longer enduring to fitte vp, laide him 
down on his right fide, his face towarde them: and 
none was there prefent that coulde refrain from 
weping. But the lordes recomforting him with as 
good wordes as they could, and anfwering for the 
time as thei thought to ftand with his pleafure, 
there in his prefence (as by their wordes appered) 
eche forgave other, and ioyned their hands toge- 
ther, when (as it after appeared by their dedes) 
their hearts wer far a fonder. As fone as the king 
was departed, the noble prince his fonne drew to- 
ward London, which at the time of his deceafe, 
kept his houfhold at Ludlow in Wales. Which 
countrey being far of from the law and recourfe to 
juftice, was begon to be farre oute of good wyll 
and waxen wild, robbers and rivers walking at li- 
bertie vncorrected. And for this encheafon the 
prince was in the life of his father fente thither, to 
the ende that the authoritie of his prefence fhould 
refraine euill difpofed parfons fro the boldnes of 
their former outerages, to the gouernaunce and or- 
dering of this yong prince at his fending thyther, 
was there appointed Sir Anthony Woduile lord 
Rivers and brother vnto the quene, a right ho- 
a as valiaunte of hande as politike in 
ov. I. 
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counfayle. Adioyned wer there vnto him other of 
the fame partie, and in effect euery one as he was 
nereft of kin vnto the quene, fo was planted next 
about the prince. That drifte by the quene not 
vnwifely deuifed, whereby her bloode mighte of 
youth be rooted in the princes fauour, the duke of 
Gloucefler turned vato their deftruccion, and vpon 
that grounde fet the foundacion of all his vnhappy 
building. For whom foeuer he perceiued, either 
at variance with them, or bearing himfelf their fauor, 
hee brake vnto them, fome by mouth, fom by 
writing or fecret mefiengers, that it neyther was 
reafon nor in any wife to be fuffered, that the yong 
king their mafter and kinfmanne, fhoold bee in the 
handes and cuftodye of his mothers kinred, fe- 
queftred in maner from theyr compani and. at- 
tendance, of which eueri one ought him as faith- 
ful feruice as they, and manye of them far more 
honorable- part of kin then his mothers fide: 
whofe blood (quod he) fauing the kinges pleafure, 
was ful vnmetely to be matched with his: whiche 
nowe to be as who fay remoued from the kyng, 
and the leffe noble to be left aboute him, is (quod 
he) neither honorable to hys mageftie, nor vnto 
vs, and alfo to his grace no furety to haue the 
mightieft of his frendes from him, and vnto vs no 
little ieopardy, to fulfer our welproued euil willers, 
to prow in ouergret authoritie with the prince in 
youth, namely which is lighte of beliefe and fone 
perfwaded. Ye remember 1 trow king Edward 
himfelf, albeit he was a manne of age and of dif- 
crecion, yet was he in manye thynges ruled by the 
bende, more then ftode either with his honour, or 
our profite, or with the commoditie of any manne 
els, except onely the immoderate aduauncement of 
them felfe. Whiche whither they forer thirlted 
after their owne weale, or our woe, it wer hard I 
wene to geffe.. And if fome folkes frendfhip had 
not holden better place with the king, then any re- 
{pect of kinred, thei might peraduenture eafily 
haue be trapped and brought to confufion fomme 
of vs ere this. Why not as eafily as they haue 
done fome other alreadye, as neere of his royal 
bloode as we. But our Lord hath wrought his wil, 
and thanke be to his grace that peril is palite. Howe 
be it as great is growing, yf wee fuffer this yonge 
kyng in oure enemyes hande, whiche without his 
wyttyng, might abufe the name of hiscommaun- 
dement, to ani of our vndoing, which thyng God 
and good provifion forbyd. Of which good pro- 
uifion none of vs hath any thing the lefe nede, for 
the late made attonemente, in whiche the kinges 
pleafure hadde more place then the parties willes. 
Nor none of vs I beleue is fo vnwyie, ouerfone to 
trute a newe frende made of an olde foe, or to 
think that an hoverly kindnes, fodainely contract in 
one houre continued, yet {cant a fortnight, fhold 
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be deper fetled in their ftomackes: then a long 
accuftomed malice many yeres rooted. 

With thefe wordes and writynges and fuche other, 
the duke of Gloucefter fone fet a fyre, them that 
were of themfelf ethe to kindle, and in efpeciall 
twayne, Edwarde duke of Buckingham, and Rich- 
arde lorde Haftinges and chaumberlayn, both men 
of honour and of great power. The tone by longe 
fucceffion from his anceftrie, the totler by nis office 
and the kinges favor. Thefe two n@®pearing eche 
to other fo muche loue, as hatred bothe vnto the 
quenes parte: in this poynte accorded together 
wyth the duke of Gloucefter, that they wolde 
vtterlye amoue fro the kinges companye, all his 
mothers frendes, vnder the name of their enemyes. 
Vpon this concluded, the duke of Gloucefter vnder- 
ftandyng, that the lordes whiche at that tyme were 
aboute the kyng, entended to bryng him vppe to 
his coronacion, accoumpanied with {uche power of 
theyr frendes, that ic fhoulde bee harde for hym to 
brynge his purpofe to pafie, without the gathering 
and great affemble of people and in maner of open 
warre, whereof ‘the ende he wifte was doubtous, 
and in which the kyng being onitheir fide, his part 
fhould have the face and name of a rebellion: he 
fecretly therefore by divers meanes,, caufed the 
quene to be perfwaded and brought in the mynd, 
that it neither wer nede, and alfo fhold be ieopard- 
ous, the king to come vp ftrong. For where as 
nowe euery lorde loued other, and none other thing 
ftudyed vppon, but aboute the coronacion and ho- 
noure of the king: if the lordes of her kinred 
fhold affemble in the kinges name muche people, 
thei fhould geue the lordes atwixte whome and 
them hadde bene fommetyme debate, to feare and 
fufpecte, lefte they fhoulde gather thys people, not 
for the kynges fauegarde whome no manne em- 
pugned, but for theyr deftruccion, hauying more 
regarde to their old variaunce, then their newe at- 
tonement. For whiche caufe thei fhoulde affemble 
on the other partie muche people agayne for their 
defence, whofe power fhe wyte wel farre ftretched. 
And thus fhould all the realme fall on a rore. And 
of al the hurte that therof fhould enfue, which was 
likely not to be litle, and the moft harme there like 
to fal wher fhe left would, al the worlde woulde 
put her and her kinred in the wyght, and fay that 
thei had vnwylelye and vntrewlye alfo, broken the 
amitie and peace that the kyng her hufband fo pru- 
dentelye made, betwene hys kinne and hers in his 
death bed, and whiche the other party faithfully 
obferued. 

The quene being in this wife perfwaded, fuche 
woorde fent vnto her fonne, and vnto her brother 
' being aboute the kynge, and ouer that the duke of 
Gloucefter hymfelfe and other lordes the chiefe of 
hys bende, wrote vnto the kyhge foo reuerentlye, 
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and to the queenes frendes there foo louyngelye, 
that they nothyngeearthelye myftruftynge, broughte 
the kynge vppe in greate hafte, not in good fpede, 
with a fober coumpanye. Nowe was the king in 
his waye to London gone, from Northampton, 
when thefe dukes of Gloucefter and Buckyngham 
came thither. Where remained behynd, the lorde 
Rivers the kynges vncle, entendyng on the mo- 
rowe to folow the kynge, and bee with hym at 
Stonye Scratford miles thence, earcly or 
hee departed. So was there made that nyghte 
muche frendely chere betwene thefe dukes and the 
lorde Riuers a greate while. But incontinente afrer 
that they were oppenlye with greate courtelye de- 
parted, and the lorde Rivers. lodged, the dukes 
fecretelye with a fewe of their mofte priuye frendes, 
fette them downe in counfayle, wherin they fpent a 
great parte of thenyght. And at their rifinge inthe 
dawnyng of the day, thei fent about priuily to their 
feruantes in the innes and lodgynges about, gevinge 
them commaundemente to make them felfe fhortely 
readye, for their lordes wer to horfebackward. 
Vppon whiche meffages, manye of their folke were 
atcendaunt, when manye of the lorde Rivers fer- 
uantes were voreadye. Nowe hadde thefe dukes 
taken alfo into their cuftodye the kayes of the inne, 
that none fhoulde paffe foorth without theyr-li- 
cence. | . 

And ouer this in the hyghe waye toward Stonye 
Stratforde where the kynge laye, they hadde bee= 
ftowed certayne of theyr tolke, that fhoulde fende 
backe agayne, and compell to retourne, anye manne 
that were gotten oute of Northampton toward 
Sconye Stratforde, tyll they fhould geue other | 
lycence. For as muche as the dukes themlelfe:en- 
tended for the fhewe of theire dylygence, to bee the 
fyr{te that fhoulde that daye attende vppon ‘the 
kynges highneffe oute of that towne: thus bare 
they folke in hande. But when the lorde Ryuers 
vnderftode the gates clofed, and the wayes on euerye 
fide befette, neyther hys feruauntes nor hymfelf fuf- 
fered to-go oute, parceiuyng well fo greate a thyng 
without his knowledge not begun. for noughte, 
comparyng this maner prefent with this laft nightes 
chere, in fo few houres fo gret a chaunge maruel- 
ouflye mifliked. How be it fithe hee coulde not 
geat awaye, and keepe himfelfe clofe, hee woulde 
not, lefte he fhoulde feeme to hyde himfelfe for 
fome fecret feare of hys owne faulte, whereof he 
faw no fuch caufe in hym felf: he determined vppon 
the furetie of his own confcience, to goe boldelye 
to them, and inquire what this matter myghte 
meane, Whome as foone as they fawe, they be- 
ganne to quarrell with hym, and faye, that hee in- 
tended to fette diftaunce beetweene the kynge and 
them, and to brynge them to confufion, but it 
fhoulde not lye in hys power. And when hee be- 
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ganne (as hee was a very well fpoken manne) in 
goodly wife to excufe himfelf, they taryed not the 
ende of his aunfwere, but fhortely tooke him and 
putte him in warde, and that done, foorthwyth 


wente to horfebacke, and tooke the waye to Stonye. 


Stratforde. Whig they founde the kinge with his 
companie readye to leape on horfe backe, and departe 
forwarde, to leaue that lodging for them, becaufe it 
was to ftreighte for bothe coumpanies. And as 
fone as they came in his prefence, they lighte 


-adowne with all their companie aboute them. To 


whome the duke of Buckingham faide, goe afore 
gentlemenne and yeomen, kepe youre rowmes. 
And thus in goodly arraye, thei came to the kinge, 
and on theire knees in very humble wife, falued his 
grace; whiche receyued them in very toyous and 
amiable maner, nothinge earthlye knowing nor 
miftruftinge as yet. But even by and by in his 
prefence, they piked a quarell to the lorde Richarde 
Graye, the kynges other brother by his mother, 
fayinge that hee with the lorde marques his brother 
and the lorde Rivers his vncle, hadde coumpafied 
to rule the kinge and the realme, and to fette vari- 
aunce among the ftates, and to fubdewe and de- 
ftroye the noble blood of the realm. Toward the 
accoumplifhinge whereof, they fayde that the lorde 
Marques hadde entered into the Tower of London, 
and thence taken oue the kinges treafor, and fent 
menne to the fea. All whiche thinge thefe dukes 
wilte well were done for goad purpofes and neceffari 
by the whole counfaile at London, fauing that 
fommewhat thei muft fai. Vnto whiche woordes, 
the king aunfwered, what my brother Marques hath 
done I cannot faie. But in good faith I dare well 
aunfwere for myne vncle Rivers and my brother 
here, that thei be innocent of any fuch matters. 
Ye my liege quod the duke of Buckingham thei 
haue kepte theire dealing in thefe matters farre fro 
the knowledge of your good grace. And foorth- 
with thei arrefted the lord Richarde and Sir Thomas 
Waughan knighte, in the kinges prefence, and 
broughte the king and all backe vnto Northampton, 
where they tooke againe further counfaile. And 
there they fent awaie from the kinge whom it pleafed 
them, and fette newe feruantes aboute him, fuche as 
lyked better them than him, At whiche dealinge 
hee wepte and was nothing contente, but it booted 
nor. And atdyner the duke of Gloucefter fente a 
difhe from his owne table to the lord Riaers, prayinge 
him to bee of good chere, all fhould be well inough, 
And he thanked the duke, and prayed the meffenger 
to beare it to his nephewe the lorde Richarde with 
the fame meflage for his comfort, who he thought 
had more nede of coumfort, as one to whom fuch 
aduerfitie was ftraunge. But himfelf had been al 
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his dayes in vre therewith, and therfore coulde 
beare it the better. But for al this coumfortable 
courtefye of the duke of Gloucefter he fent the 
lord Rivers and the lorde Richarde with Sir Tho- 
mas Vaughan into the Northe countrey into,divers 
places to prifon, and afterward al to Pomfrait, 
where they were in conclufion beheaded. 


A letter writtep with a cole by Sir Tuomas More 
to hysdougmter maiftresMarcaretrRoper, with- 
in a whyle after he was prifoner in the Towre. 


M YNE own good doughter, our lorde be 

thanked I am in good helthe of todye, and 
in good quiet of minde : and of worldly thynges I 
no more defyer then I haue. I befeche hym make 
you all mery in the hope of heauen. And fuch 
thynges as I fomewhat longed to talke with you all, 
concerning the worlde to come, our Lorde put thein 
into your myndes, as I trufte he dothe and better to 
by hys holy fpirite: who bleffe you and preferue 
you all. Wrtiten wyth a cole by your tender louing 
father, who in-hys pore prayers forgetteth none of 
you all nor your babes, nor your nurfes, nor your 
good hufbandes, nor your good hufbandes fhrewde 
wyues, nor your fathers fhrewde wyfe neither, nor 
our other frendes. And thus fare ye hartely well 
for lacke of paper. . 
Tuomas More, knight. 


Two fhort ballettes which Sir Toomas More made 
for hys paftyme while he was prifoner in the 
Tower of London. 


Lewys the loft louer. 


E Y flatering fortune, loke thou neuer fo fayre, 
Or neuer fo plefantly begin to fmile, 

As though thou wouldft my ruine all repayre, 

During my life thou fhalt not me begile. 

Truft thall | God, to entre in a while. 

Hys hauen or heauen fure and vniforme. 

Euer atter thy calme, loke I for a florme. 


Davy the dycer, 


L ONG was I lady Luke your feruing:man, 
And now haue loft agayne all that | gat, 

Wherfore whan E thinke on you nowe and than, 

And in my mynde refnember this and that, 

Ye may not blame me though.| befhrew your cat, 

But in fayth I blefle you agayne a thoufand times, 

For lending me now {ome layiure to make rymes. 


At the fame time with Sir Thomas More lived 
Skelton, the poet laureate of Henry VIM. from: whole 
[k] 2 works. , 
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works it feems proper to infert a few ftanzas, though 
he cannot be faid to have attained great elegance of 
language. 


The prologue to the Bouge of Courte. © 


YN Autumpne whan the fonne in vyrgyne 
* By radyante hete enryped hath our corne 
When Luna full of mutabylyte 
As Emperes the dyademe hath wor 
Of our pole artyke, fmylynge halfe in fcorne 
At our foly and our voftedfaftneffe 
The time whan Mars to warre hym dyd dres, 
I callynge to mynde the greate auctoryte 
Of poetes olde, whiche full craftely 
Vnder as couerte termes_as coulde be 
Can touche a trouth, and cloke fubtylly 
With freshe vtteraunce full fentencyoully 
Dyuerfe in ftyle fome fpared not vyce to wryte 
Some of mortalitie nobly dyd endyte 
Whercby I rede, theyr renome and theyr fame 
May neuer dye, but evermore endure 
I was fore moued to a forfe the fame 
But ignoraunce full foone dyd me dyfcure 
And fhewed that in this atc I was not fure 
For to illumine fhe fayd I was to dulle 
Aduyfynge me my penne awaye to pulle 
And not to wryte, for he fo wyll atteyne 
- Excedyng ferther than his connynge is 
His heed maye be harde, but feble is brayne 
Yet haue I knowen fuche er this 
But of reproche furely he maye not mys 
That clymmeth hyer than he may fotinge haue 
What and he flyde downe, who fhall him faue ? 
Thus vp and downe my mynde was drawen and 
caft 
That I ne wyfte what to do was befte 
So fore enwered’ that I was at the lafte 
Enforfed to flepe, and for to take fome refte 
And to lye downe as foone as I my drefte 
At Harwyche porte flumbrynge as I laye 
In myne hoftes houfe called powers keye. 


Of the wits-that flourifhed in the reign of 
Henry VIIL. none has been more frequently cele- 
brated than the earl of Surry; and this hiftory would 
therefore have been imperfect without fome fpeci- 
mens of his works, which yet it is not eafy to diftin- 
guifh from thofe of Sir Thomas Wyat and others, 
with which they are confounded in the edition that 
has fallen into my hands. The three firft are, J 
believe, Surry’s; the reft, being of the fame age, 
are {eiected, fome asexamples of different meatures, 
and one as the oldeft compofition which I have 
found, in blank verle, 


Defcription of Spring, wherein eche thing renewes, 
fave only the lover. 


T HE foote feafon that bud, and bloome fourth 


bringes, 


With grene hath cladde the hyll, and eke the vale, 


The Nightingall with fethers new fhe finges ; 
The turtle to her mate hath told the talc: 
Somer is come, for every fpray now fpringes, 
The hart hath hunge hys olde head on the pale, 
The bucke in brake his winter coate he Aynges ; 
The fithes flete with newe repayred feale : 

The adder all her ough away the flynges, 

The {wift {wallow puriueth the flyes {malle, 
The bufy bee her honey how fhe mynges ; 
Winter is worne that was the floures bale. 

And thus | fee among thefe pleafant thynges 
Eche care decayes, and yet my forrow {prynges. 


Defcripcion of the reftlefs eftate of a lover. 


Ww EN youth had led me half the race, 
That Cupides fcourge had made me runne; 

I looked back to meet the place, 

From whence my weary courfe begunne : 

And then I faw howe my delyre 
Mifguiding me had led the waye, 

Myne eyne to greedy of theyre hyre, 
Flad made me lofe a better prey. 

For when in fighes I fpent the day, 

And could not cloake my grief with game; 
The boyling fmoke dyd ftill bewray, 
The prefent heat of fecret fame: 

And when falt teares do bayne my breaft, 
Where love his plealent traynes hath fown, 
Her beauty hath the fruytes oppreft, 

Fre that the buddes were fpronge and blowne. 

And when myne eyen dyd {till purfue, 
The flying chafe of theyre requett ; 

Theyre greedy looks dyd oft renew, 
The hydden wounde within my brette. 
When every loke thefe cheekes might ftayne, 
From dedly pale to glowing red ; 
By outward fignes appeared playne, 
To her for helpe my harte was fled. 
But all to late Love learneth me, 
To paynt all kynd of Colours new; 
To blynd theyre eyes that elfe fhould fee 
My {peckled chekes with Cupids hew. 

And now the covert breft I clame, 

That worfhipt Cupide fecretely ; 
And nourifhed hys facred flame, 
From whence no blairing fparks do fye. 


Defcripcion 
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Defcripcion of the fickle Affections, Pangs, and 
- Sleightes of Love. 
Suc H wayward wayes hath Love, that moft part 
in difcord 
Our willes do ftandy whereby our hartes but fel- 
dom do accord: 
Decyte is hys delighte, and to begyle and mocke 
The fimple hartes which he doth ftrike with fro- 
ward divers ftroke. 
He caufeth th’ one to rage with golden burning 
darte, 
And doth alay with Leaden cold, again the others 
. harte. 
Whofe gleames of burning fyre and eafy fparkes of 
flame, 
In balance of unequal weyght he pondereth by ame 
From eafye ford where 1 myghte wade and pafs full 
well, 
He me withdrawes and doth me drive, into a depe 
dark hell: 
And me witholdes where I am calde and offred place, 
And willes me that my mortal foe | do befeke of 
Grace, 
He lettes me to purfue a conqueft welnere wonne 
To follow where my paynes were loft, ere that my 
fure begunne. 
So by this means | know how foon a hart may turne 
From warre to peace, from truce to ftryfe, and fo 
agayne returne. 
I know how to content my felf in others luft, 
Of little ituffe unio my felf to weave a webbe of 
truft: 
And how to hyde my harmes with fole dyfiembling 
~ chere, 
Whan in mý face the painted thoughtes would out- 
wardly appeare. 
I know how that the bloud forfakes the face for 
dred, 
And how by fhame it ftaynes agayne the Chekes 
with flaming red: 
I know under the Grene, the Serpent how he lurkes : 
The hammer of the reftlels forge | wote eke how it 
workes. 
I know and con by roate the tale that I woulde tell 
But ofte the woordes come fourth awrye of him that 
loveth well. 
I know in heate and colde the Lover how he fhakes, 
In {ynging how he doth comiplayne, in fleeping how 
‘he wakes 
To languifh without ache, fickeleffe for to confume, 
A es, thynges for to devyfe, refolvynge of his 
umes; 
And though he lyfte to fee his Ladyes Grace full 
j lore 
Such pleafures as delyght hys Eye, do not his helthe 
reflore. | 
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I know to feke the tracte of my defyred foe, 

And fere to fynde that I do feek, but chiefly this I 
know, 

That Lovers muft transfourme into the thynge be- 
loved, 

And live- (alas! who would believe ?) with fprite 
from Lyfe removed. 

I knowe in Harty fighes and laughtersof the fpleene, 

At once to chaunge my ftate, my will, and eke my 
colotfr clene. 

I know how to deceyve my felf wythe others helpe, 

And how the Lyon chaftifed is, by beatynge of the 
whelpe. 

In ftandynge nere the fyre, I know how that I freafe; 

Farre of I burne, in bothe I walte, and fo my Lyfe 
I leefe. - 

I know how Love doth rage upon a yeylding mynde, 

How fmalle a nete may take and mafe a harte of 
gentle kynde : 

Or elfe with feldom fwete to feafon hepes'of gall, 

Revived with a glympfe of Grace old forrowes to 
let fall. 

The hydden traynes I know, and fecret {nares of 
‘Love, 

How foone a loke will prynte a thoughte that never 
may remove. 

The flypper ftate I know, the fodein turnes from 
welthe 

The doubtfull hope, the certaine wooe, and fure 
defpaired helthe. 


A praife of his lacie. 


GEVE place you ladies and be gone, 
Boalt not your felves at all, 

For here at hande approcheth one, 
Whofe face will ftayne you all. 

The vertue of her lively lookes 
Excels the precious ftone, 
I wifhe to have none other bookes 
To reade or Jook upon. 

In eche of her two chriftall eyes, 
Smyleth a naked boy ; 
It would you all in heart fuffife 
To fee that lampe of joye. 

I think nature hath loft the moulde, 
Where fhe her fhape did take; 
Or elfe | doubte if nature coulde 
So fayre a creature make. 

She may be well comparde 
Unto the Phenix kinde, 
Whofe like:was never feene nor heard, 
That any man can fynde. 

In lyfe fhe is Diana chait 
In trouth Penelopey, 
In woord and eke in dede ftedfaft ; 
What will you more we fay : 

If 
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If all che world were fought fo farre, 
Who could finde fuche a wight, 
Her beauty twinkleth lyke a ftarre 
Within the frofty night. 


The Lover refufed of his-love, embraceth vertue. 


MY youthfull yeres are pait, 
My joyfull dayes are gone, 
My lyfe ic may not laft, 
My grave and I am one. 
My myrth and joyes are fled, 
And Í a Man in wo, 
Defirous to be ded, 
My mifciefe to forego. 
I burne and am a colde, 
I freefe amyddes the fyer, 
I fee fhe doth witholde 
That is my honeft defyre. 
I fe my helpe at hande, 
I fee my lyfe alfo, 
I fee where fhe doth ftande 
That is my deadly fo. 
I fee how fhe doth fee, 
And yet fhe wil be blynde, 
I fee in helpyng me, ; 
She fekes and wil not fynde. 
I fee how fhe doth wrye, 
When I begynne to mone, 
F fee when I come nye, 
How fayne fhe would be gone. 
I fee what wil ye more, 
She will me gladly kill, 
And you fhall fee therfore 
That fhe fhall have her will. 
I cannot live with ftones, 
It is too hard a foode, 
I wil be dead’ at ones 
To do my Lady good. 


The Death of ZOROAS, an Egiptian aftronomer, 
in the firft fight that Alexander had with the 
_ Perfianss 


NOW clattring armes, now raging broyls of warre, 

+ Gan paffe the noysiof dredfull trumpetts clang, 

Shrowded with. fhafts,; the heaven: with cloude of 
dartes, 

Covered the ayre., Againft full fatted Dulles; 

As forceth kyndled yrë the lyons keene, 

Whofe greedy gutts, the gnawing hunger prickes, 

So Macedons againft the Perfians fare, 

Now corpfes' hyde the purpurde foyle’ with blood ; 

Large flaughter on eche fide, but Peries more, 

Moyft fieldes bebled, theyr heartes and numbers 
bate, 

Fainted while. they. gave backe, and fall-to fighte. 


The lirening Macedon by fwordes, by gleaves, 

By bandes and troupes of footemen, with his garde, 

Speedes to Dary, but hym his mereft kyn, 

Oxate preferves with horfemen on a plumpe 

Before his carr, that none his charge fhould give. 

Here grunts, here groans, eche where {trong youth 

is fpent: 

Shaking her bloudy hands, Bellone among 

The Peries foweth all kind of cruel death: 

With throte yrent he roares, he lyeth along 

His entrailes with a launce through gryded quyte, 

Hym fmytes the club, hym woundes farre {tryking 
bowe, 

And him the fling, and him the fhining fword; 

He dyeth, he is all dead, he pantes, he -reftes. 

Right over ftoode in {nowwhite armour brave, 


Fhe Memphite Zoroas, a cunnyng clarke, 


‘Fo whom the heaven lay open as his booke; 

And in celeftiall bodies he could tell 

The moving meeting light, afpect, eclips, 

And influence, and conftellations all; 

What earthly chaunces would betyde, what yere, 
Of plenty ftorde, what figne forewarned death, 
How winter gendreth {now, what temperature 

In the prime tyde doth feafon well the foyle, 
Why fummer burnes, why autumnehath ripe grapes, 
Whither the circle quadrate may become, 


” Whether our tunes heavens harmony can yelde 


Of four begyns among themfelves how great 

Proportion is; what {way the erryng lightes 

Doth fend in courfe gayne that fyrftmovyng heaven; 

What grees one from another diftance be, 

What ftarr doth let the hurtfull fyre to rage, 

Or him-more mylde what oppofition makes, 

What fyre doth qualifye Mavorfes fyre, 

What houfe eche one dota feeke, what plannete 
raignes | 

Within this heaven fphere, nor that {mall thynges 

I {peake, whole heaven he clofeth in his brett. 

This fage then in the ftarres hath fpyed the fates - 

Threatned him death without delay, and, fith, 

He faw-he could nor fatall order chaunge, 

Foreward he preft in battayle, that he might 

Mete with the rulers of the Macedons, 

Of his right hand defirous to be flain, 

The boulde(t. borne, and worthielt in the feilde ; 

And as a wight, now wery of his lyfe, 

And feking death, in fyrft- front of his rage, 

Comes defperately to Alexanders face, 

At him with dartes one after other throwes, 

With reckleffe wordes and clamour him provokes, 

And fayth, Neétanaks baltard fhamefull ftayne 

Of mothers bed, why lofeft thou thy ttrokes, 

Cowardes among, Turn thee to te, in cafe 

Manhood there be fo much left in thy heart, 

Come fght-with me, that on my helmet weare 

Apollo’s 
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ENGLISH 


Apollo’s laurell both for learnings laude, 

And eke for martiall praife, that in my fhielde 
The feven fold Sophi of Minerve contein, 

A match more mete, Syr King, then any here, 
The noble prince amoved takes ruth upon 

The wilfull wight, and with foft words ayen, 

O monftrous man (quoth he) what fo thou art, 
J pray thee live, ne do not with thy death 

This lodge of Lore, the Mufes manfion marre; 
That treafure houfe this hand fhall never{poyle, 
My {word fhall never bruife that fkillful brayne, 
Long gather’d heapes of fcience fone to fpill; 

O howe fayre fruites may you to mortal! men 
From Wifdoms garden give; how many may 
By you the wifer and the better prove: 

“What error, what mad moode, what frenzy thee 
Peri{wades to be downe, fent to depe Averne, 
Where no artes flourifh, nor no knowledge vailes 
For all thefe fawes. When thus the fovereign 

faid, 
Alighted Zoroas with fword unfheathed, 
The carelefs king there fmoate above the greve, 
At th’ opening of his quifhes wounded him, 
So that the blood down trailed on the ground : 
The Macedon perceiving hurr, gan gnafhe, 
But yet his mynde he bent in any wife 
Hym to ferbeare, fett fpurrs unto his ftede, 
And turnde away, left anger of ‘his fmarte 
Should caufe revenger hand deale balefull blowes. 
But of the Macedonian chieftaines knights, 
One Meleager could not bear this:fighr, 

But ran upon the faid Egyptian rude, 

And cut him in both knees: he fell to ground, 

Wherewith a whole rout came of fouldiours 
fterne, , 

And.all in pieces hewed the fely feg, 

But happely the foule fled to the ftarres, 

Where, under him, he hath full fight of all, 

WW hereat he gazed here with reaching looke. 
The Perfians waild fuch fapience to forgoe, 

The very fone the Macedonians wifht 
He would have lived, king Alexander felfe 

Demde him a man unmete to dye at all; 

Who wonne like praife for conqueft of his Yre, 
As for ftoute men in feld that day fubdued, 
Who princes taught how to difcerne a man, 


. That in his head fo rare a jewel beares, 


But over all thofe fame. Camenes, thofe fame, 
Divine Camenes, whofe honour he procurde, 
As tender parent doth his daughters -weale, 
Lamented, and for thankes, all that they can, 
Do cherifh hym deceaft, and fett him free, 
From dark oblivion of devouring death. 


LANGUAGE 


Barclay wrote about 1550; ‘his chief work is the 
Ship of Fooles, of which the following extract will 
fhew his ftyle. 


Of Mockers and Scorners, and falfe Accufers. 


O Heartvess fooles, halte here to our doctrine, 
‘Leaue off the wayes of your enormitie, 

Enforce you to my preceptes to encline, 

For here (hall I fhéwe you good ‘and veritie: 

Encline, and ye finde ‘fhall great profperitie, 

Enfuing the doétrine of our fathers olde, 

And godly lawes in valour worth great -golde. 
Who'that will followe' the graces manyfolde 

Which are in vertue, mhall finde auauncement: 

Wherfore ge-fooles that in your finne ‘are bolde, 


Fnfue ye wifdome, and leave your lewde intent, 


Wifdome-is'the way of men moft excellent: 
Thertore haue done, and fhortly fpede your pace, 
To quaynt-your {elf and company with grace. 
Learne what is vertue, therin is great folace, 
Learne what is truth, fadnes and prudence, 
Let grutche be gone, and grauitie purchafe, 
Forfake your folly and inconuenience, 
Ceafe to be fooles, and ay to fue offence, 
Followe ye vertue, chiefe roote of godlynes, 
For it-and wifedome is ground of clenlynes. 
Wifedome and vertue two thinges are doubtles, 
Whiche man endveth with honour fpeciall, 
But fuche heartes as flepe in foolifhnes 
Knoweth nothing, and will nought know at all: 
But in-this little barge in principall 
All foolith mockers ‘I purpofe to repreue, 
Clawe he his backe that-fecleth itch or greue. 
Mockers and feorners that are harde of beleue, 
With a rough comb here will I clawe and grate, 
To-proue if they will-from their vice remeue, 
And leave their folly, which caufeth great debate: 
Suche. caytives fpare neyther poore man nor eftate, 
And where their felfe are moft worthy derifion, 
Other men to fcorne is all their moft condition. 
Yet are mo fooles of this abufion, 
Whiche of wife men defpifeth the doétrine, 
With mowes, mockes, fcorne, and collufion, 
Rewarding rebukes for their good difcipline: 
Shewe to fuche wifdome, yet fhall they not encline 
Unto the fame, but fet nothing therby, 
But mocke thy do¢trine, ftill or openly. 
So in the worlde it appeareth commonly, 
That who that will a foole rebuke or blame, 
A mocke or mowe fhall he haue by and by: 
Thus in derifion haue fooles their {peciall game. 
Correct a wife man that woulde efchue ill name, 
And fayne would learne, and his lewde life amende, 
And to thy wordes he gladly fhall intende. 
If 


Yy 


THE HISTORY OF THE 
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If by misfortune a rightwife man offende, 
He gladly fuffereth a iufte correction, 
And him that him teacheth taketh for his frende, 
Him felfe putting mekely unto fubieétion, 
Folowing his preceptes and good direction: 
But yf that one a foole rebuke or blame, 
He fhall his teacher hate, Maunder and diffame. 

Howbeit his wordes oft turne to his own fhame, 
And his owne dartes retourne to him agayne, 
And fo is he fore wounded with the fame, 

And in wo endeth, great mifery and payne. 

Tt alfo proued full often, is certayne, 

That they that on mockers alway theirmindes caft, 
Shall of all other be mocked at the Jatt. 

He chat goeth right, ftedfaft, fure,.and faft, 
May him well mocke that goeth halting and lame, 
And he that is white may well his {cornes caft, 
Agaynft a man of Inde: but no man ought to blame 
Anothers vice, while he vieth the Jame. 

But who that of finne is, cleane in. deede and thought, 

May him well fcorne whofe living is ftarke nought. 

The fcornes of Naball full dere fhould have been 
bought, 

If Abigay] his wite difcrete and fage, 

Had not by kindnes right crafty meanes fought, 

The wrath of Dauid to temper and.affwage. 

Hath not two beares in their fury and rage 

Two and fortie children rent and torne, 

For they the prophete Helyfeus did fcorne. 

So might they curfe the time that they were borne, 
For their mocking of this prophete diuine: | 
So many other of this fort often mourne í 
For tbeir lewde mockes, and fall into ruine. 

Thus is it foly for wife men to encline, 
To this lewde flacke of fooles, for fee thou fhall 
Them mofte {corning that are moft bad of all. 


The Lenuoy of Barclay to the fooles. 


Ye mocking fooles that in fcorne fet your ioy, 
Proudly defpifing Gods punition: 
Take ye example by Cham the fonne of Noy, 
Which laughed his father vnto derifion, 
Which him after curfed for his tranfgreffion, 
And made him feruaunt to all his lyne and ftocke. 
So fhal] ye cayuifs at the conclufion, 
Since ye are nought, and other fcorne and mocke. 


Thus have I deduced the Engli/> language from 
the age of d/fred to that of Elizabeth; in fame parts 
imperfectly for want of materials; but I hope, at 
leaft, in fuch a manner that its progrefs may be 


About the year 1553 wrote Dr. Wilfon; a man 
celebrated for the politenefs of his ftyle, and the 
extent of his knowledge: what was the ftate of our 
language in his time, the following may be of ufe 
to fhow. 


P Renunciation is an apte orderinge bothe of the 

voyce, countenaunce, and all the whole bodye, 
accor lynge to the worthines of fuche woordes and 
mater as- by fpeache are declared. The vie 
hereof is fuche for anye one that liketh to haue 
prayfe for tellynge his tale in open affemblie, that 
having a good tongue, and a comelye countenaunce, 
he fhal be thought to paffe all other that haue the 
like vtteraunce: thoughe they haue much better 
learning.. The tongue geucth a certayne grace to 
euerye matter, and beautifieth the caufe in like 
maner, as a {wete foundynge lute muche fetteth 
forthe a meane deuifed ballade. Or-as the founde 
of a good inftrumente ftyrreth the hearers, and 
moueth muche delite, fo a cleare foundyng voice 
comforteth muche our deintie eares, with muche 
{wete melodie, and cauleth vs to allowe the matter 
rather for the reporters fake, then the reporter for 
the matters fake. Demofthenes therfore, that fa- 
moufe oratour, beyng afked what was the chiefeft 
point in al oratorie, gaue the chiefe and onely 
praife to Pronunciation; being demaunded, what 
was the feconde, and the thirde, he {till made 
aunfwere, Pronunciation, and would make none 
other aunfwere, till they lefte afkyng, declaryng 
hereby that arte without vtteraunce can dooe no- 
thyng, vtteraunce without arte can dooe right 
muche. And no doubte that man is in outwarde 
apparaunce halfe a good clarke, that hath a cleane 
tongue, and a comely gefture of his body. Æfchines 
lykwyfe Beyng bannifhed his countrie through De- 
mof{thenes, when he had redde to the Rhodians his 
own oration, and Demofthenes aun{were thereunto, 
by force whereof he was bannifhed, and all they 
marueiled muche at the excellencie of the fame: 
then (qd Ælchines) you would have marueiled 
muche more if you had heard hymfelfe fpeak it. 
Thus beyng caft in miferie and bannifhed for euer, 
he could not but geue fuch greate reporte of his 
deadly and mortal ennemy. 


eafily traced, and the gradations obferved, by which 
it advanced from its firft rudenefs to its prefent 
elegance, 
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To thefe may be added certain combinations of letters univer- 
fally ufed in printing ; as &, ft, fi, fl, fb, tk, f, A, fi, Mi, fi, fi, M, 
and &, or and per fe, and, “fi fi, o fr fey I» Ls P PR Lifes F. 


Our letters are commonly reckoned twenty-four, becaufe anciently i and jp 
as well as u and v, were expreffed by the fame charaCter ; but as thofe letters, 
which had always different powers, have now different forms, our alphabet may 
be properly faid to confift of twenty-fix letters. 

None of the {mall confonants have a double form, except f, 3; of which / is 
ufed in the beginning and middle, and s at the end. 


RAMM AR, which iske art of ufing words properly, com- 
prifes four parts; Orthography, Etymology, Syntax, 
and Profody. 

In this divifion and order of the parts of grammar I follow the common gram- 
marians, without enquiring whether a fitter diftribution might not be found. 
Experience has long fhown this method to be fo difttné as to obviate confufion, 
and fo comprehenfrve as to prevent any inconvenient omiffions. I likewife ufe 
the terms already received, and already underftood, though perhape others more 
proper might fometimes be invented. -Sylburgiusy and other innovators, whofe 
new terms have fank their learning into neglect, have left fufficient warning 
againft the trifling ambition of teaching arts in a new language. 


Vowels are five, a, e, i, 0) u. 

Such is the number generally received ; but fori it is the 
practice to write y in the end of words, as thy, boly; before i, 
as from die, dying ; from beautify, beautifying ; in the words Jays, 
days, eyes; and in words derived from the Greek, and written 
originally with v, as flem, cisnums ; /ympathy, cupmadaua. 


ORTHOGRAPHY ìs the art of combining letters into fyllables, 
and fyllables into words. It therefore teaches previoufly the form 
and found of letters. 


The letters of the Englith language are, 


Saxon. Roman. Italick. Old Englith. Name. 

a A a A a a For « we often write w after a vowel, to make a diphthong 5 

b b be as raw, grew, view, vow, flowing, lownefi. 

c e fee The founds of all the letters are various. 

to) d dee In treating on the letters, I fhall not, like fome other grammarians, enquire 

è e into the original of their form, as an antiquarian ; nor into their formation and 
prolation by the organs of fpeech, as a mechanick, anatomift, or phyfiologift 5 

F ef nor into the properties and gradation of founds, or the elegance or harfhnefs of 

5 ee particular combinations, as a writer of univerfal and tranfcendental grammar. I 

h aitch confider the Englith alphabet only as it is Englifh; and even in this narrow dif- 

1 £ (or ja quifition, | follow the example of former grammarians, perhaps with more reve- 


rence than judgment, becaufe by writing in Englith I fuppofe my reader already 
acquainted with the Englith language, and confequently able to pronounce the 
letters, of which I teach the pronunciation; and becaufe of founds in general it 
may be obferved, that words are unable to defcribe them. An account therefore 
of the primitive and fimple letters is ufelefs almoft alike to thofe who know their 
found, and thofe who know it not. 


Of VOWELS. 


A. 


A has three founds, the flender, open, and broad. 
4 -Aender is found in moft words, as face, mane; and in words 
ending in ation, as creation, falvation, generation. 

Theva flender is the proper Englith a, called very juftly by Erpenius in_hie 
Arabick Grammar, a Anglicum cum e miflum, as having a middle found between 
the opena andthe ee The French havea fimilar found in the wo:d gris, andin 
their e mafculine. 

A open is the a of the Italian, or nearly refembles it; as 
A father, rather, congratulate, fancy, glafs. 
commonly izzard|” 4 broad refembles the a of the German ; as all, wall, call. 


or uxzard, that is 
4 Many words pronounced with a broad were anciently written with au, as 


Vor. I. f bard, fault mault; ji we Rill fay fault, vault, This was probably the Saxon toys 


J confonant, 
ka 

el 

Eem 

en 


efi 

tee 

u (or va 
u confonant, 
double x 

€x 


wy 
zed, more 
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for it is yet retained in the northern dialeéts, and in the ruftick pronunciation ; 


Women is pronoun j 
at maun for man, baund for bard. p nou ced WIMEN, 


™ 
The fhort o has fometimes the found of a clofe u, as fom, come. 


The Mhort a approaches to the a open, as grafi. A 


The long a, it prolonged by e at the end of the word, is al- 
ways flender, as graze, fame. 

A forms a diphthong only with ¿ or y, and u oraw. ior ay, 
as in plain, wain,ipay, clay, has only the found vofrthe long and} 
flender a, and differs not in the pronunciation from plane, wane. 

Au or aw has the found of the German a, as raw, naughty. 


O coalefces into a diphthong with a, as moan, groan, approach ; 
oa has the found ofo long. . 


_ Gis united to e in fome words derived from Greek, aseconemy ; but oe being 
J not an Englith diphthong, they are better written as they are sounded, with only ez. 
Cooncmy > 4 

Ae is fometimes found in Latin words not completely naturalifed or afimi- With 2, as oil, foil, moil, noi/ome. = 
lated, but is no Englih diphthong; and is more properly expreiied by fingle e, 

as Crlar, Eneate Noes i This goalition of letters fcems to unite the founds of rhe two Jetters as far as- 
two founds can be united without being deftroyed, and therefore approaches more 
nearly than any combination in our tongue to the notion of a diphthong. 


E 


E is the letter which occurs moft fre one in the Englith language. x , 
quem) BN bu28 With o, as boot, hoot, cooler ; oo has the found of the Italian s. 


With u or w, as our, power, flower ; but in fome words has: 
only the foundtof o long, as iftjoxl, bowl, ow, "prow. Thefe dif- 
ferent founds.are ufed to diftinguihh ‘different Significations ; as 
bow, an inftrument for fhooting ; bow, a deprefiion of the head : 
Jow, the fhe of a boar; fow, to fcatter feed : bowl, an orbicular 
body ; dow/, a wooden vefiel. 

Ou is fometimes pronounced like o foft, as court ; fometimes. 
like o fhort, as cough ; fometimes like u clofe, as could ; or u opens, 
as rough, tough; which ufe only can teach. 

. ) eee a ‘a ove min SAMAR y 
' Ou is frequently /ufed in the laft fyllable of words which in,Latinend in cr, and. 
are made Englifh, as boncur, labour, favour, from benar, labor, fawar. ` p 

Some late innovators have ejected the u, without confidering chat the laft fyl- 
able gives the found Neither of or noriwr, buta found betweenithem, ifinot coni- 
pounded of both; befides that they are’ probably derived to usstrom the French 
nouns in cer, F bonneur, favcur. i ÉRA T ay ae 


E is long, as in fcéue ; or short, as in cellar, /eparate, célebrate, 
MER, thth. f k 4 g ' 

It istalways fhort before a doublé confonants or two..confo- 
nants, asin vex, pirplexity, rélent, médlar, reptile, férpent, céllar, 
cffation, bliffing, fëll, felling, débt. 

E is always mute at the end of a word, except in monofylla- 
bles that have no other vowel, as the; or proper names, as Pe- 
nelope, Phebe, Derbe; being ufed to modify the foregoing con- 
fonant, as fince, once, bedge,,oblige ; or to lengthen the preceding 
vowel, as ban, bine; ca, cane; pin, pine; tun,’ tunes “rod, 
rib, pops popes fir, fire ;.cur,,cure, tub, tube. ae 

Almoft all words which now terminatesin confonants"ended ancientlyin e, as 
year, yeare; wildnefs, wildnefe; whith e' probably had! thet force of the Frenchie 
feminine, andeconftituted a tyllableswith its afloviate confonant ;,for, in old edj- 
tions}' words ‘are fometimes divided thus, clea-rey, fel-ley hucwled-ge. , This e 
was perhåps fora tinie vocal or filent:in poetry, as convenience required 5 ,but it 
has been long wholly mute. Camdenvin his Remains calls it theJfilent ee. 

Tt does not always lengthen the foregoing vowel, as glove, live, 
give. iow. ae 

It has fometimes in the end of .words.a found obfcure, and 
{carcely perceptible, as open, fbapen, fhotten, thifile, participle, 


bicre. 


af i - 


: 
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i ; 
U islongin i/e, confufion; or fhort, as us, concngton. ; 
It coalefces’ with a, ¢,2, o; but has rather in thefe combina-.« 
tions the force of the w, as quaff, queft, quit, quite, languifh z: 
fometimes in ui the 7 lofes its found, asin juice. It is fometimes 
mute before a, 6, i, y, as guard, guef, guijè, buy. . o> 


~ 


This faintnefs.of found.is found when.e (eparates a mute from a liquid, as in’ 


rotten; or follows amute and liquid, as in cattle. U is followed by e in virtue, but the has no found. 


Ue is fomerinses mute at'thé end of a word, in imitation of the French, as gros 
E forms a diphthong with Ay aS near 5 with hy as deign, receive > rogue, fynagogue, plague, Vague, karangue. 
and with u or-a, as new, flew. | Ht & 2 | ein’ “ae” 
Ea founds like e long, as means or like ee, as dear, clears, ncaro; 
Ei is founded like e long, as feize perceiving. ae 
Ex founds as u long and.foft. . 
E, a, u, are combined in deauty and. its derivatives, but have 
only the found of u. 
E may be faid to form a diphthong by reduplication, as agree, 
freeping. 
Eo is found in yeomen, where it is founded as e fhort; and in people, where it 
is pronounced like ce. 


af? 


~ : » t Aad 
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| Yis a vowel, which, as Quintilian obferves of one of the Ro-. 

man letters, we might want without inconvenience, but that we- 

have it. It fupplies the place of i at the end of words, as shy ;, 

before an i; as dying ; andis commonly retained, in derivative, 


froy, defiroyer; betray, betrayed, betrayer; pray, prayers. Jay ni 
jayer’s day, days. , ay 

| Y being the Saxon vowel y, which was commonly ufed wherg.i is now put,., 
L Foccuss very frequently in all old books. aM 
I has a found, long, as fine; and fhort, as fih. 


That is eminently obfervable in i, which may be likewife remarked in other i 
letters, that the fhort found is not the long found contracted, but a found wholly 
different. 


GENERAL RULES. 


A vowel in-the beginning or middle fyllable, before two con-- 
fonants, is commonly. fhort; as opportunity. 4 
In monofyllables a. fingle vowel. before a fingle, confonant 1s; 


fhort, as flag,.frog. 


Many is pronounced asif it were wrote manny. : 


The long fonnd in monofyllables is always marked by the e 
final, as thin, thine. i 

Í is often founded before rasa fhort x; as flirt, firft, pirt. | 

It forms a diphthong only with o, as field, jbield, which ìs’ 
founded as the double ee; except friend, which is founded as 
frënd. 


I is joined with eu in lieu, and ew in view ; which triphthongs are founded as 
the opin we 


Of CONSONANT S. 
B. 
B has one unvaried found, fuch as it obtains in other lane. 


guages. i 
It is mute in. debt, debtor, Juktle, doubt, lamb, limb, dumb,- 


thumb, climb, comb, womb. 
It is ufed before d and r, as black, browne 


O. 


O is long, as öne, obedient, corrüding ; or hort, as block, knock; 
oblique, bull, C 
vo 


‘ 


3 
t 


. 
bt | 


words where it was part of a diphthongʻin the primitive ; as de-4 


~. o 


ENIG- U DSH 
C. 


À n i 
C. has before e and / the found of /; .as fincerely, cenirich,seen-i 
tury, circular, ciftern, city, ficcity ; before a, o, and 4, ‘it founds) 


s kel » : y - Peis U s Oi MD os : a st Se 
ea AMY Li tee ats 1d SIE ot te I, PE, 


~ a C might’be omitted in i language without lofs;ifince one of its founds might 


be fupplied by fy and the ot y 4, but thatit/preferves to cheveye the’ ery mology 
of words, as face'from facies, Captive from*captivus, TF i >» ge 


Ch has a found which ‘is*analyfed “into fh; as church, chin, 
crutch. frt is the fame found which the Italians give to the c 
fimple before 7 and ¢, as citta, cerro. z . 


i ties 
¿C> is, founded like -ins words derived from, the Greek, as 
chymift, fcbeme, choler.  Archis commonly founded ark before a 


vowel, astarchangel; and with the Englifh found’ of ch before a 


Confonant, as archbifbop. ae 


Cb, in lome F rench words not yet affimilated,. founds like 2, as machine, 
chaife. l 
_C, having no determinate found, according to Englith.ortleography, never ends 
a word ; therefore we write flick, block, which weie originally ficke, Sicckey in 
{sch words. C is now mute. > in . yo ha 
E Tt is ufed before / aud r, as clock, crofse 
foe vt Di 
+ Is uniform in its found, as death, diligent. 

It is ufed before r, as draw, drofs ; and tw, as dwell. 


ew e.b TES y” 

F, though having a name beginning with a vowel, is num- 
bered by the grammarians among the femi-vowels ;. yet has this 
quality of a mute, that it 1s commodioufly founded before a 
liquid, as fafk; fly, freckle. It'has an unvartable found, except 
that of is fometimes fpoken nearly as ov. ` 


G has two founds, one hard, as in pay, go, gun; the other 
foft, as in gem, giant. 
` At the end of a word it 4s always hard, ring, fang, fong, frog. 

Before eand i the-foand is uncertain. 

G before e is foft,’ as gem, generaticn, except in gear, geld, 
Setfe, get, gewgaw, and derivatives from words ending in z, as 
Singing, feronger, and generally before er at the cnd of words, as 

nger. ; 
4 G is mute before », as gnajh, fign, foreign. 

G before i is hard, as give, except in giant, gigantic, gibbet, 
gibe, giblets, Giles, gill, gillifower, gin, ginger, gingle, to which 
may be added Egypt and gyp/ey. 

GA, in the beginning Aag word, has the found of the hard g, 
as ghoftly ; in the middle, and fometimes at the end, it is quite 
filent, as though, right; fought, fpoken tho’, rite, foute. 

It has often at the end the found of f, as laugh, whence laugh- 
ter retains the fame found in the middle ; cough, trough, /ough, 

“ sough, enough, flough. 


It is not to be deubted, but that in the original pronunciation gb had 
the a of a confonant, deeply guttural, which is fill continucd among the 
Scotch. . 

G is ufed before b, /, andr. 


H. 


H is a note of afpiration, and fhows that the following vowel 
mult be pronounced with a trong emiflion’ of breath,” as bart, 
horfe. l 


It feldom begins: any -but the. firit fyllable,. in which it is , 


always founded with a full. breath, except in beirssherb, bofiler, 


honour, bumble, honef?, humour, and their derivatives. 


It fometimes begins middle or final fyilables in words compounded, as block- |) 


bead; or derived trom the Latin, as comprebended. 
wa l 


alte bèt GnSacdereds 22 | 

‘¥ confonant founds uniformly like ‘the foft gr. and ts therefore 
a letter ufelefs, except in etymology, as ejaculation, yefters jocund, 
Meee, ST behol asht Cont Mion 48 J ü ta it è 
oa . 4 f K. p 

‘Khas the found of Fard c, and is ufed before eand 7, where, 
according to. Engtifh analogy, c would be foft, as kept, king, 
Shirt, feeptick, for fo it Mould be written, not /ceptick, becaufe /c 
is founded like /, as in /cene. ` | 


It is ufed before n, as knell, knot, but totally lofes its found in modern pro- 
nunciation. ol mat 


. yi T, y 8 


K is never doubled ; but c is ufed before ìt to fhorten ‘the 
vowel by. a double confonant, as cackle, pickle. a 


L. | 
L has-in Englifh the fame liquid found as in other languages. - 


The cuftom is to double the Z at the.end of monofyllables, as Ail//, will, full. 
Thefe words were originally writter Rille, moille, fulle; and when thee firit 
grew filent, and was afterwards omitted, the /) was retained, to give force, ac- 
cording to the analogy of our language,’ to the foregoing vowel. 


L is fometimes mute, as in calf, half, halves, calves, coald, 
would, foould, pjalm, talk, falmon, falcon. 
The Saxons, who delighted in guttural founds, fometimes afpirated the / at 


the beginning of words, as hlay:, a loaf, or bread; hlapond, a lord; but this 
pronunciation is now difufed. 


Le at the end of words is pronounced like.a weak e/, in which 
the eis almot- mute, as sable, fouttle. | 


M. 


M has always the fame found, as murmur, monumental. 


N. 


N has always the fame found, as noble, manners. 
N is fometimes mute after m, as damn, condemn, hymn. 


P. 


P has always the fame found, which the Welfh and Germans 
confound with B. , 

P is fometimes mate, as in p/alm, and between m and f, as 
tempt. 

Ph is ufed for f in words derived from the Greek,’ as philofo- 
pher, philanthropy, Philip. : i 


9, as in other languages, is always followed by x, and has a. 
found which our Saxon anceftors well expreffed by cp, cw, as 
quadrant, queen, equeftrian, quilt, enquiry, quire, quotidian. Quis 
never followed by v. 

Ju is fometimes founded, in words derived from the French, 
like 4, as conquer, liquor, rifque, chequer. . 


Rv 
R has the fame rongh {narling found as invother tongues. 


The Saxons ufed often to put b before it, as before $ at the beginning of 
words. “> à 

Rb is ufed in words derived from the Greck, as myrrby myrrbine, catarrbous, 
rbheumy rbeuwmdrick, rhyme. » ahs l ' 


. Re, at the end of fome words derived’ from the Latin or 
French, is pronounced like a weak èr, as theatre, fepulcbre. 
bead. : F Y. eva Ji 4 / É 
S. 
S has a hifing found, asffbilationyfifler. 
A fingle s feldom ends any word, except in the third perfon of verbs, a9 


poves grows; and the plurals ofinouns, ascreesy bufbes, difrefcs; the pronouns 
: B 2 č thisy 
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tbis, Bis, emrs, yoars, usg the adverb thus; and words derived from Latin, as 
vebus, furplus ; the close being always cither in fe, as boufe, borfey or in fs, as 
Br afs» drefi, blifs, efs, anciently grafe, dreffes 


S fingle, at the end of words, has a proffer found, like that of 


B, as trees, eyes, except this, thus; us, rebus, furplus. 

It-founds like z before son, if a vowel goes before, as intrujfton ; 
and like /, if it follows a confonant; as converfion. 

Tt founds like x before e mute, as refu/e, and before y final, as 
rofy; and in thofe words bofom, defire, wifdom, prifon, prifoner, 
prefent, prefent, damfel, casement. 


It is the peculiar quality of f, that it may be founded before all confonants, 
except x and z, in which f is comprifed, x being only ks, and % a hard or 
grofls fe This f is therefore termed by grammarians Jaa potefatis litera 3) the 
reafon of which the learned Dr. Clarke erroneoufly fuppofed.to be, that in 
fome words it might be ®ubled at pleafure. Thus we find in feveral lan- 
guages: 

Linus, featter, fdegno, fdrucciclo, ffavellart, ogy, fgormbrare, fgranare, 
frukes flumber; fmell, fnipe, pace, {plendour, pring, fqucext, porew, fep, firengtb, 


framen, firipe, fuentura, fell. 


Sis mute in ifle, ifland, demefne, vifcqunt. 


T. 


JT -has its cuftomary found, as take, temptation. 

Ti before a vowel has the found of f, as /alvation, except an 
JS goes before, as gueftion ; excepting likewife derivatives from 
words ending in ty, as mighty, mightier. 

Th has two founds; the one foft, as thus, whether; the other 
hard, as thing, think. The found is foft in thefe words, shen, 
thence, ‘and there, with their derivatives and compounds ; and in 
that, thefe, thou, thee, thy, thine, their, they, ‘this, thoje, them, 
though, thus, and in all words between two vowels, as father, 
whether ; and between r and a-vowel, as durthen. he 

In other words it is hard, as thick, thunder, faith, faithful. 
Where it is foftened at the end of a word, an e filent muft be 
added, as breath, breathe; cloth, clothe. 


V. 
V has a found of near affinity to that of f, vain, vanity. 


From f; in the Iflaadick alphabet, v is only. diftinguished by a diacritical 
poine. 


W. 


Of w, which in diphthongs is often an undoubted vowel, 
fome grammarians have doubted whether it ever be a.confonant; 
and not rather, as it is called, a double x or ox, as water may be 
refolved into cuater; but letters of the fame found are always 
reckoned confoaants in other alphabets: and it may be ob- 
ferved, that w follows a vowel without any hiatus or difficulty of 
utterance, as froffy winter. 

Wb has a iound accounted peculiar to the Englifh, which the 
Saxons better expreffed by hp, bw, as what, whence, whiting ; 
an whore only, and fometimes in wholefome, wh is founded like 
a fimple 4. 


X. 
X begins no Englih word; it has the found of žs, as axle, 
ONT ANEOHS a 
Y. 


7’, when it follows a confonant, is a vowel; when it precedes 
either a vowel or dipththong, ‘is a confonant, ye, young. Itis 
thought by fome to be in all cafes a vowel, But it may be ob- 


ferved of y as of w, that it follows a vowel without any hiatus, | 


as rofy youth. 


The chief argument by which ¢e andy appear to be always vowels is, that 
the founds which they are fuppofed to have as confonants, cannot be uttered 
after a vowel, like that of all gther confonants: thus we fay, tu, wt 5 doy odd ; 
bei in wed, dew, the'two founds of w have aourckmblance w each other, 


Z. 


Z begins no word originally Englifh; it has the found, as 
its name ixzard, or f bard exprefles, of an / uttered with clofer 
compreffion of the palate by the tongue, as freeze, froze. 


In orthography I have fuppofedverthoepy, or juf utterance of words, to bèin- 
cluded; orthography being only the art of exprcifing certain founds by proper 
charaéters. 1 have therefore obferved in what words any of the letters» are 
mute. : 

Mott of the writers of Englifh grammarshave given Jong:tables:of words pro- 
nounced otherwife than they are written, and {eem not fufficiently to have 
confidered, that of Englith, as of all living tongues, there is a double pro- 
nunciation, one curfory and colloqutal, the other ‘regular and folemn. ‘The 
curfory pronunciation’is always vague and uncertain, being made different in 
difterenc mouths byynegligence, unfkilfulnefs, or aftcétation. The folemn»pro- 
nunciation, though by no means immutable ‘and permancnt, is yet always 
lefs remote from the orthography, and lefs fiable to.capricious innovation. 
They have however generally formed thcir tablice according to the curfory 
fpecch of thofe with whom they happened to converfe; and concluding that. 
the whole nation combines’ to vitiate language in one manner, have often 
eftablifhed the jargon of the loweft of the people as the model of {peech. 

For pronunciation the beft general rule is, to confider thoie of the moft ele- 
gant fpeakers who deviate leaft from the written words. 

There have been many fchemes offered for the emendation and fetticment of 
our orthography, which, like that of other nations, being formed ‘by chance, 
or according to the fancy of the earlieft writers in rude ages, was at fir very 
various and uncertain, and is yet fufficiently irregular. Of thefe reformers 
fome have endeavoured to accommodate orthography better to the pronunci- 
ation, without confidering that this is to mcafure by a fhadow, to take that for 
a model or ftandard which is changing while they apply it. Orhers, lefs 
abfurdly indeed, but with equal unlikelihood of fuccefs, have endearoured to 
proportion the number of letters to that of founds, that everv fourd may have 
its own character, and every chara&ter_a fingle found. Such would be the 
orthography of a new language to ® formed by a fynod of grammarians 
upon principles of fciencee But who can hope to prevail on nations to change 
their practice, and make all their old books ufelefs? or what advantage would 
a new orthography procure equivalent to the confufion and perplexity of fuch 
an alteration ? 

Some of thefe fchemes I hall however exhibit, which may be ufed: according 
to the diverfities of genius, as a guide to reformers, or terrour to innovators. __ 
"One of the firt who propofed a fcheme of regular orthography, was Sir 
Thomas Smith, feeretary of ftate to Queen Elizabeth, a man of real learning, 
and much praétifed in grammatical difquifitions. Had he written the following 
lines according to his {cheme, they would have appeared thus; 


At length Erafmus, that great injur'd name, 
The glory of the priefthood, and the fhame, 
Stemm’d the wild torrent of a barb’rous age, 
And drove thofe holy Vandals off the ftage. 


At leng& Erafmus, Sat grét ingurd nam, 
Ae glori of Sc prefthiid, and Se zam, 
Stemmd Se wild torrent of a barb’rous 43, 
And drov S6s holi Vandals off de tåg. 


After him another mode of writing was offered’ by Dr. Gill, the celebrated 
mafter of St. Paul's {chool in London; which I cannot reprefent exactly for 
want of types, but will approach as nearly as I can by means of characters 
now in ufe, fo as to make it underftoad, exhibiting two ftanzas of Spenfer in the 
reformed orthography. 


Spenfer, book iii. canto 5. 


Unthankful wretch, faid he, is this the meed, 
With which her fovereign mercy thou doft quite ? 
Thy life the faved by her gracious deed ; 
But thou doft ween with villanous defpight, 
To blot her honour, and her beav’nly light. 
Die, rather die, than fo difloyally 
Deem of her high defert, or feem fo light. 
Fair death it is to fhun more fhame; then die. 
Die, rather die, than ever love difloyally. 
But if to love difloyalty it be, 
Shall I then hate her, that from deathes door 
Me brought? ah! far be fuch reproach from me 
What can I lefs do, than her love therefore, 
Sith L her due reward cannot reftore? 
Die, rather die, and dying do her ferve, 
Dying her ferve, and living her adore. 
Thy life she gave, thy lite the doth deferve ; 
Die, rather die, than ever from her fervice fwerve, 


Vobankful wres, faid hj, iz Sis Se mjd, 

Wip wis her fottrain merfi Sou duft qujt è? 

Dj lyf yj fateed bj her grafius djd ; 

But Sou dust wen wif Pilenus difpjt. i 
a 


and knit about your collar, which tor more fafety is to be lined againft the 


` profeffed diverfity in the ufe of words, or of their flexions, and terminations, 


ña no fpacious country, but has lefs variation in England than in moft other 


Face, and is uttered with a pronunciation which now fecms harth and rough, 
barbarous but obfolete. The {peech in the weftern provinces fecms to differ 


differsace which letters would exprefs. 


ENGLISH TONG U E, 


Tu blot bsr-honoy, and her hebalj list. 
Dj, raBer dj, Sen fo difloia)} 
D)m of har hib dszert, or {jm fo lidt. 
Fair deff it iz tu pun mar pam ; Sen dje 
Dj, rader dj, Sen ster lub difloial), 
But if tu lub difloialty it bj, = 
Sal 1 bsn hat her Sat from dsSez dar 
Mj brout? ah! bj fus repro> from mje 
Wat kan I les du Sen her lub Sarfer, 
Sid J her du reward kanot reftwr ? 
Dj, raSer dj, and djig du her fer, 
Djiz_ her fert, and lip.g her adwr. 
Dj ljf rj gab, 3) jf rj dub dezerti; 
Dj, raðsr'dj, So Yir from her initis- fwerb. 


ET YM Ọ L.O G Y. 
TYMOLOGY teaches the deduction of one word from 


another, and the various modifications by which the fenfe 
of the fame word is diverfified ; as horje, horfes; I love, I loved. 
Of the ARTICLE. 


The Englifh have two articles, an or a, and the. 


AN, A. 


A has an indefinite fignification, and means oze, with fome 
reference to more; as This is a good book, that is, one among the 
books that are good. He was killed by a fword, that 1S, Jom 
fword. This is a better book for a man than a boy, that 1s, for 
one of thoje that are men than one of thofe that are boys. An army 
might enter without refiftance, that is, any army. 

In the fenfes in which we ufe a or an in the fingular, we fpeak 
in the plural without an article ; as, rhe/e are good books. 


Dr. Gill was followed by Charles Butler, a man who did not want an un- 
derftanding which might have qualified him for better employment. He feems 
to have been more fanguine than his predeceffors, for he printed his book ac- 
cording to his own icheme ; which the following fpecimen will make eafily un~ 
derftood. 


But whenfoever you have occafion to trouble their patience, or to come 
among them being troubled, it is better to ftand upon your guard, than to 
truft to their gentlenefs. For the fafeguard of your face, which they have 
moft mind unto, provide a parfehood, made of coarfe boulcering, to be drawn 


I have made an the original article, becaufe it is only the Saxon an, or æn, 
onc, applied to a new ufe, as the German cin, and the French un: the n being 
cut off before a confonant in the fpeed of utterance. ~ | 


Grammarians of the laft age direct, that an fhould be ufed. 
before 4; whence it appears that the Englith anciently afpirated 
lefs. An is Rill ufed before the filent 4, as, an berb, an boneft 
man: but otherwife a; as, 


A horfe, a horfe, my kingdom for a horfe. Shake/peare. 
Au or acan only be joined with a fingular, the correfpondent 


plural is the noun without an article, as Lwant a pen; J want 
peas: or with the pronominal adjective fome, as J avant Jome pens. 


eminent parts with woollen cloth. Firft cut a piece about an inch and a half 
broad, and half a yard long, to reach round by the temples and forehcad, from 
one ear to the other; which being fowcd in his place, join unto it two fhort 
pieces of the fame breadth under the eyes, for the balls of the cheexs, and then 
fet. another piece about the breadth of a shilling againft the top of the nofe. 
At other times, when they are not angered,’ a little piece half a quarter broad, 
to cover the eyes and parts about them, may ferve, though it be in the heat of 
the day. 


Bet penfoever you hav’ occafion to trubble Seir patienc’, or to cem among 
Bem beeing trubled, it is better to Rand upon your gard, San to truft to Beir 
gentienes. For Se fat" gard of your tac’, pi> Sey hav’ mot mind’ unto, 
provid’ a purfehood, mad" of cosrfe boultering, ‘to bee drawn and knit about 
your collar, pi> for mor’ faf"ty.is to bee lined againft 8° eminent parts wit 
wellen clor. Firft cut a pecc’ about an ind and a half broad, and half a yard 


long, to read round by Se temples and for’head, from one ear to Se oder; Tue has a particular and definite fignification. 


pid beeing fowed in his plac’, join unto it two fort pecces of the fam breadt The fruit 

under Se cys, for the balls of Se cheeks, and then fet an oer pecc’ about Be d f 

breadt of a pilling againft the top o Be nofe. At oðer tim’s, pen Sey ar’ Of that forbidden tree, whofe mortal tafte ; 

not angered, a little piec* half a quarter broad, to cover Be eys and parts about Brought death into the worid. Milton. 


That is, shat particular fruit, and this world in which we live. 
So, He giveth fodder for the cattle, and green herbs for the ufe of 
man; that is, for thofe beings that are cattle, and bis ufe that 
is man. 


them, may ferve, Sowg it be in the heat of Be day. Butler on the Nature and 
Properties of Bees, 1634. N 


In the time of Charles I. there was a very prevalent inclination to change 
the orthography; as appears, among other books, in fuch editions of the 
works of Milton as were publifhed by himfelf. Of thefe reformers, every 
man had his own fcheme ;_ but they agreed in one general defign of accommo- 
dating the letters to the pronunciation, by ejecting fuch as they thought fu- 
gerfuous. Some of them would have written thefe lines thus ; 


The is ufed in both numbers. 


I am as free as Nature firft made man, 
Ere the bafe laws of fervitude began, 


All the erth When wild in woods zhe noble favage ran. Dryden. 


Shall then be paradis, far happier place 
Than this of Eden, and far happicr dais. 


Many words are ufed without articles ; as, 


t. Proper names, as Jobn, Alexander, Longinus, Ariftarchus, 
Jerufalem, Athens, Rome, London. Gon is ufed as a proper name. 

2. Abftract names, as blackne/s, witchcraft, virtue, vice, beauty, 
ugline/s, love, hatred, anger, good-nature, kindne/s. 

3. Words in which nothing but the mere being of any thing 
is implied: This is not deer, but water: this is not 4ra/s, but 


feil, 


Bifhop Wilkins afterwards, in his great work of the philofophical Janguage, 
propofed, without expecting to be followed, a regular orthography; by which 
che Lord’s prayer is to be written thus: 


Yur Fadher huitth art in héven haHoed bi dhyi nám, dhyi cingdym cym, dhy 
will bi dyn in erth as it is in héven, &c. 


We have fince had no general reformers; but fome ingenious men have 
endeavoured to deferve well of their country, by writing bomer and labor for 
bonour and labour, red'for read in the preter-tenfe, fais for fays, repete for repeat, 
explane for explain, or declame for declaim. Of thefe it may be faid, that as they 
have done no good, they have done little harm ; both becaufe they have inno- 
vated little, and becaufe few have followed them. 


Of Nouns SuBSTANTIVES, 


The relations of Englifh nouns to words going before or fol- 
lowing, are not exprefiedby cafes, or changes of termination, 
The Englith language has properly no dialeéts; the ftyle of writers has no but as in moft of the other European languages by prepofitions, 
unlefs we may be faid:to have a genitive cafe. 


nor differs but by different degrees of skill or care, The oral diction is uniform : 
Singular. 


Nom. Magifter, a Matter, she Matter. 

Gen. Magiri, of a Mafter, of the Mafter, or Matters, 
the Matters. 

Dat.. Magiftro, to a-Matfter, ro the Matter. 

Acc. Magiftrum, a Mafter, the Matter. 

Voc. ` Magifter, Matter, O. Matter. 

Abl, Magiltro, from a Maker, from the Maker, 


nations of equal extent. The language of the northern counties retains many 
words now out of ufe, but which are commonly of the genuine Teutonick 


but was probably ufed by our anceftors. The northern fpecch is therefore not 


from the general dition rather bya depraved pronunciation than by any real 


Plural, 
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Plural. 
Nom. Magiftri, Matters, zke Matters. 
Gen. Magiftrorum, of Maiters, of the Matters. 
Dat. Magitftris, to Matters, ro the Mafters. 
Acc. Magittros, Matters, the Matters. 
Voc. Magiftii, Matters, O Matters. 
Abl. Magiftris, -from Matters, from rhe Mafters. 


Our nouns are thereforesonly declined thus : 


Matter, Gen. Matters. Plur. Matters. 
Scholar, Gen. Scholars. Plur. Scholars. 


Thefe genitives are always written with a mark of elifion, mafter's, febolar’s, 
according to an opinion long received, that the °s is a contraCtion of bis, as the 
Soldier's valour, for the Soldier his valcur : but this cannot be the: ‘true original, 
becaufe `s is put to female nouns, Woman's beauty ; the Virgin's delicacy; Haugbty 
Punos unrelenting bate: and colic€tive nouns, as Women's paffions, the rabble's 
infolence, the muititude’s folds in all thefe cafes it is apparent that bis cannot be 
underftood. We fay likewife, rhe foundation's firength, the diamond's luftre, the 
avinter’s fewcrity; but in thete cafes bis may be underftood, be and bis having 
formerly been applied to peuters in the place now fupplied by it and its. 

The learned and fagacious Wa!lis, to whom every English grammarian owes a 
tribute of reverence, calls this modification of the noun an adjective Phiffives 
J think with no more propriety than he might have applied the fame to the geni- 
tive in couitum decus, Tr:jæ oris,.or any other Latin genitive. Dr. Lowth, on the 
Othor part, fuppofes the poffeffive pronouns mine and thine to be genitive cafes. 

his termination of the noun feems to conftitute a real genitive indicating 
pofleffion. It is derived to us from thofe who declined rm18, a fmirhs Gen, 
Fraser, of a fmith; Plur. pmiðer, or rmisap, fmiths ; and fo in twovother of 
their feven declenfions. 

It is a further confirmation of this opinion, that in the old poets both the 
genitive and plural were longer by a fyliable than the original word : knitis, for 
knight's, in Chaucer; Jervis, for leaves, in Spenfer. 

When a word ends in-s, the genitive may be the famewith the nominative, as 
Verus Temple. 


The plural is formed by adding s, as table, tables’; fly, fries ; 
filer, fifters; wood, woods; or es where s could not'otherwife be 
founded, as after c+, s, fh, x, 3 after c founded like s, and g 
like j; the mute e is vocal before s, as Jance, lances; outrage, 
otfTages. 


The formation of the plural and genitive fingular is the fame. 

A few words yet make the plural in u, as men, women, oxcn, fwine, and more 
anciently eyen'and fooon. ‘This formation is that which generally prevails in the 
Leutonick dialects. 


Words that end in f commonly form their plural by ves, as 
daf, loaves; calf, calues. 


Except a few, muff, muffs; chicf, chicfs. So bocf, roof, proof, relief, mifcbicf, 
Puff, cuff, dwarf, AAA if fp rth p fa mifebif 

Irregular plurals are tceth from torb, lice from loufe, mice from meufe, gecfe 
from:-goo/e, Fer from fort, dice from die, pence from penny, breibren from brother, 
children trom child. 


Plurals ending in s have for the moft part no genitives; but 
we fay, Womens excellencies, and Weigh the mens wits againfi the 
ladies hairs. Pope. 


Dr. Wallis thinks the Lords’ boufe may be faid for the boufe of Lords; but fuch 
phrafes are not now in ufe; and furely an Englith ear rebels againitthem. ‘They 
would commonly produce a troublefome ambiguity, as rbe Lord's boufe may be 
the beufe of Lords, or the boufe of a Lerd. Betides that the mark of clifion is 
improper, for in she Lords’ boufe nothing is cut off. 

Some Englith fubftantives, like thofe of many other languages, change their 
terriination as they exprefs difterent fexes, as princes princels 3 a€?or, aĉirefs; lion, 
licne;s3 bero, bersine. To thefe mentioned by Dr. Lowth may be added arbitrejs, 
poetefs, chauntrefs, duchefs, tigrefs, governifs, tutrefs, pecrefs, authorefs, traytrefs, 
and perhaps others. Of thefe variable terminations we have only a fufficient 
number to make us feel our want; for when we fay of a woman that fhe is a 
pbilefopber, an aftroncmer, a builder, a weaver, a dancer, we perceive an impro- 
priety in the termination which we cannot avoid; but we can fay that fhe is an 
ercbitcé, a botanift, a fludent, becaufe thefe terminations have not annexed to 
them the notion of fex. In words which the neceffitics of life are often re- 
quiring, the fex is diftinguifhed not by different terminations, but by different 
names, as, a bull, a cow 5 a bcrfe, a mare; equus, equa; acock, a ben; and fome- 
times by pronouns prefixed, as a he-gour, u the-goat. 


Of ADJECTIVES, 


AdjeGtives in the English language are wholly indeclinable ; 
having neither cafe, gender,.nor number, and being added to 
{ubftantives in all relations without any change; as a good qwo- 


man, good women, of a gocd woman; a good man, good “men, of 
good men. 


O F T OH E 


The Comparifon of AdjeAires. 


The comparative degree of adjectives is formed by adding er, 
the fuperlative by adding ef, to the pofitive; as fair, fairer, 
faire? ; lovely, lovelier, lovelic#; /avect, fweerer, {weete? ; low, 
lower, lowef ; bigh, higher, highe/. 

Some words are irregularly compared ; as good, better, bef ; 
bad, worfe, worft; little, de's; leafs near,» nearer, next ; much, 
more, moft ; many (or moe), mere (tor moer), moft (for moeft) ; late, 
later, lateft or laft. | , 

Some comparatives form a fuperlative by adding mof, as 
nether, nethermoft ; outer, outermoft; under, undermoft; up, upper, 
uppermoft; fore, former, foremof. ped 

Mofi is iometimes added to a fubftantive, as topmof, Jouthmo/. 

_Many adjeétives do not admit of comparifon by terminations, 
and are only compared by more and mo/?, as benevolent, more 
benevolent, moft benevolent. 

All adjectives may be compared by mere and maf, even when 
they have comparatives and fuperlatives regularly formed ; as 


fair; fairer, or more fair; faireft, or mofi fair. 


In adjeCtives that admit a regular comparifon, the comparative more is oftener 
ufed than the fuperiative mzft, as more fair is oftener written for faircr, than majè 


fair for faircf. 


The comparifon. of adjectives is very uncertain; and being 
much regulated by commodioufnefs of utterance, or agreeable- 
nefs of found, is not eafily reduced to rules. 

Monofyllables are commonly compared. 

Polyfyllables, or words.of more than two fyllables, are feldom - 
compared otherwife than by more and moft, as deplorable, more 
deplorable, moft deplorable. 

Diffyllables are feldom compared if they terminate in fme, 
as fulfome, toilfome; in ful, as careful, fpleenful, dreadful ; in 
ing, as trifling, charming ; in ous, as porous; in les, as carelefs, 
harmlefs ; ined, as wretched; in id, as candid; in al, as mortal; 
in ent, as recent, fervent ; in ain, as certain; In ive, as mifiive; 
in dy, as woody; in fy, as puffy; in ky, asrocky, except lucky; 
in my, as roomy; in ay, as /kinny; in py, as ropy, except bappy ; 
in ry, as hoary. 


Some comparatives ‘and fuperlatives are yet found in good writers, formed 
without regard to the foregoing rules : but in a language fubjected fo little and fo 
lately to grammar, fuch anomalies muft frequently occur. 


So fhady is compared by Milten. 
She in adic covert hid, 


Tun’d her noéturnal note, Paradife Loft. 
And virtueus. : : 
What the wills to fay or do, 
Seems wifeft, virtucufeft, difcreetett, bet. Paradife Lol. 


So trifling, by Ray, who is indeed of no great authority. z 
It is not fo decorous, in refpect of God, that he fhoùld immediately 
do all the meaneft and eriflinge# chings himfelf, without making ufe of 
any inferior or fubordinate minifter. Ray on the Creation. 
Faniour, by Milton. 
1 thall be nam'd among the fumou/e/ 
Of women, fung at folemn feftivals. 
Inventive, by Afcbam. 
; Thofe have the inventivef? 
in all matterse 
Mortal, by Bacon. 
The mortalcf poifons pratifed by the Weft Indians, have fome mixture 
_of the blood, fat, or flefh of man. Bacon. 
Natural, by Wotton. 
l will now deliver a few of the propereft and naturall:? confiderations 
that belong to this piece. Wotton’s Architecture. 
Wretched, by Fonfon. i i 
The eurctebeder are the contemners of all helps,;fuch as prefuming on 
their own naturals, deride diligence, and mock at terms when they un- 
derftand not things. | Ben Fonfon. 
Powerful, by Milton. 
We have fuftain’d one day in doubtful) fight, 
What heav'n’s great King hath pcao'sfylieft to fend 
Again& us from about his thronce 


Milton's Agenifles. 


heads for all purpofes, and roundeft tongues 
Ajcham's Schoolmafter. 


Paradie Left 
FA 
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by which the fignification is’ diminifhed below the pofitive, as black, blackifh, or 
tending to blacinefs ; Jah, Jali, or having a little tafte of falt : they therefore 
admit no comparifon. This termination is feldom added but to words expreffing 
fenfible qualit:es, nor often to words of ‘above one fy}lable, and is fcarccly uted 
in the folemn or fublime ftyles © m7) 4 3 , 
HE. l 


Of Pronouns. 


Pronouns, in the Englit language, are, J, theu, Ae, with their 
plurals, we, ye, they 3 it, who, which, what, whether, whofoever, 
avhatloewer; my, mint, our, ours, thy, thine, your, yours, bis, ber, 
hers, their, theirs, this, that, other, another, the fame, Jome. 


The pronouns perfonal are irregularly inflected. 


) Singular. Plural. 
mS a Nom. SAN We 
' Accuf. and other 
, oblique cafes. u =- 
P SN. Nom. Thou | Ye 
Oblique. Thee You 


Yeu iz commonly ufed-in modern writers for ye, particularly in the language. of 
cere:nony, where the fecond perfon plural is ufed tos the fecond perfon fingular, 
You are my friend. * Á : : 


SBA Nile pena | 
Oblique. Him * Them } Appked to mafculines, 
Obligue =a any i Applied to feminines. 

fi Oli: a miey } Applied;to neuters or things. 
; Da it the practice of ancient writers was to ufe be, and for 
BS, Pls. 


The poffeffive pronouns, like ether adjectives, are without 
cafes or change.of termination. 
t “Fhe poffefliverof the frk perlon is.my, wine, oux, ours; of the 
fecond, thy, thine, your, yours ; of the third, from he, bis; from jhe, 
her, and bers ; and in the plural sheir, theirs, for both fexes. 


Ours, yours, bers, theirs, are ufed when’ the fibYantive preceding is~feparated 
by a ve:b, as Thee are our books. Thcfe bochs are ourse Your children excel ours 
in filature, but ours furpafs yours in lecrniag. 

Ours, yours, bers, theirs, notwithtanding their feeming plural termination, 
are applied equally to fingular and plural fubitantives, as, This. bock is ours. Thefe 
boots are ours. 

Mine and thine were formerly ufed before a vowel, as mine amiable lady ; which, 
though now difufed in profe, might be {till properly continued in poetry : they are 
afed as ours and.yours, and°ace referred to a fubftantive preceding, as rby houle is 
larger than mine, but wy garden is more {pacious than thine. 


The termination in Ip may be accounted in fome fortia degree of comparifon, f 
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Singular. Plural. 

: sl This Thefe 
That Thole 
In all cafes, Other Others 


| Whether 


The plural ctbers is not ufed but when it is referred to a fubftantive preceding, 
as I bave fent other horfes. I bavenct fent the fame borfes, but others. 


Another, being only an other, has no plural. 

Here, there, and where, joined with certain particles, have 4 
relative and pronominal ule. . Hereof, herein, hereby, hereafter, 
herewith, thereof, therein, thereby, thereupon, therewith, whereofs 
wherein, whereby, whereupon, avberewith, which fignify, of thiss, 
in this, &c. of that, in that, &c. of which, in which, &e: 

Therefore and wherefore, which are properly, there for and 
where for, for that, for which, are now reckoned conjunctions, 
and continued in ule. The reft feem to be pafling by degrees 
into neglect, though proper; ufeful, and analogous. They are. 
referred both to fingular and plural antecedents. 

+ There are two more words ufed only in conjunction with. pros 
nouns, cwa and /e/f. 

Ovn is added to poffeffives, both fingular and plural, as my 
own hand, our own boufe. It is emphatical, and implies a filent 
contrariety or oppofition ; as J Jive in my own houfe, that is, not 
in a hired hoafe. This I did with my own band, that is, without 
help, or not by proxy. 

Self is added to poffeflives, as my/elf, yourfelves ; and fometimes 
to perfonal pronouns, as bim/elf, itfelf, themelues. It then, like 
otun; expreffes,emphafis and oppoiition, as I did this myjelf, 
that is, set another ; or it forms a reciprocal pronoun,- as We 
burt ourfelves by vain rage. 


Himfclf, itfelf, themfelves, are fappofed by Wallis to be put, by corruption, for 
bis felf, it? Jelf,. tbzir filwes.; fo that felf is always a fubftantive. This feems 
jultly obferved, for, wefay, He came bimfelf; Himfdf jball do this 5 where bimfelf 
cannot be an accufative. 


Of the VERB. 


Englifh verbe are ative, as J Jove ;, or neuter, as L'langui/>, 
The neuters are formed like the aétives. 


- " Moft verbs fignifying aéica. may likewife fignity condition or babit, and become 
ncuters, af I lowe, l am in love; J firikey 1 am now ftriking. 


Verbs have only two tenfes inflected in their terminations, the 
prefent, and the fimple preterite ; the other tenfes are compounded 
of the auxiliary verbs save, /hall, will, let, may, can, and the ina 
finitive of the active or neuter verb. ; 

The paflive voice is formed by joining the participle preterite 
to the fubftantive verb, as J am loved. 


Tbeir and. theirs are the poffefiives likewife of tbey, when they |: 


is the plural of it, and are therefore applied to things. 
Pronouns:relative are, whe, which, what, whether, whofoever, 
what/oever. 


Sing and. Plur. 
Nom. Who 
Gen. Whofe Gen. Of which, or whofe 
Other oblique cafes. Whom Other oblique cafes. Which. 


Wbo is now ufed in relation to perfons, and wbich in relation to things; but 
they were anciently confounded. At leat it was common to fay, the man which, 
__ though I remember no example of the thing wo. 
W bofe is rathêr the poetical than regular genitive of hich 3. 
The fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whofe mortal tafte 
Brought death into the worid. Milton. 
Whetber is only ufed in the nominative and accufative cafes ; and has no plural, 


teing applied only to one of a number, commonly to one of two, as Whether o 
thefeis left Tkncw note Whether fall I choofe? tis now almoft obfolete.. 


Sing. and’ Plur. 
Nom. Which 


What, whether relative or interrogative, is without variation. 
Whofoever, what/uever, being compounded of avbo or what, 
and oever, follow the rule of their primitives, 


To have. Indicative Mood). 


Prefent Tenfe. 
Sing. I have; thou haf ; 4e hath or has.; 
Plur. We have; yehave; they have. 
Has is a termination corrupted from barth, hut now more frequently ufed both: 

in verfe and profec. 

Simple Preterite.. 
I had ;- thou hadft; be had ; 
We had ; ye had ; they had. 


Compound Preterite.. 
I have had; zhou hait had ; be has or hath had; 
We have had ; ye have had; tbey have had. 


Preterpluper fe. 
I had had ;- thou hadft had ; Łe had had ;. 
We had had ; ye had had ; sey had had. 


Future. 
J thall have ; zhou fhalt have ; be fhall have ;' 
We hall have ; ye hall have 5 key thall have, 


Sing. 
Plur. 


is ing. 
Plur. 


Sing. 
Plur. 


Sing. 
Plur. 
Second: 


Sing. 
Plur. 


By reading thefe future tenfes may be obferved the variations of fal! and 


eill. 
Si np. 
Plur. 


Sing. 
Plur. 


S ing. 
Plur. 


Sing. 


Sing. 
Plur. 


The potential form of fpeaking is expreffed by may, can, in 
the prefent ; and might, could, or /bould, in the preterite, joined 


A GRAMMAR OF THE 


Second Future. 
J wall haves show wilt have ; be will have ; 
We will have; ye will have ; tbey will have. 


Imperative Mood. 
Have, or have thou; let bim have; 
Let «s have; have, or have ye; let shem have. 


Conjunétive Mood. 
Prefent. 


I have; thou have; be have; 9 


We have; ye have ; they have. 
Preterite fimple as in'the Indicative. 


Preterite compound. 
I have had; ton have had; be have had ; 
We have had; ye have had ; they have had. 


Future. 
I thall have; as in the Indicative. 


Second Future. i 


I thall have had ; show fhalt have had ; be fhall have had; 
We Shall have had ; ye fhall have had ; s4ey fhall have had. 


Potential. 


with the infinitive mood of the verb. 


s ing. 
Plur. 


Sing. 
Plur. 


Sing. 
Plur. 


Sing. 
Plur. 


Sing. 


Plur. We thould have had; yeshould have had ; rey fhould have 
In like manner we ufe, J might have had ; J could have had, 


£8, 


Prefent. 
Participle prefent. Having. 


Sing. 


Plar. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Prefent. 
I may have ; thou mayft have; be may haves 
We may have; ye may have; they may have. 


Preterite. 
I might have ; thou mightft have; be might have ; 


We might have; ye might have; they might have. 


Prefent. 
I can haves zhou canft have ; Se can have; 
Wecan have; ye can have ; they can have. 


Preterite. 
I could have ; shou couldft have; he could have; 
We could have ; ye could have; shey could have. 


In like manner ould is united to the verb. 


There is likewife a double preterite. 


Z fhould have.had; thou fhouldit have had; be should have 


had ; 
had. 


Infinitive Mood. 


Preterite. ‘To have had. 
Participle preter. Had. 


To have. 


Verb Aktive. To love, 


Indicative. Prefent. 
I love; thou lovet; Ae loveth, or lovess 
We love ; ye love; they love. 


Preterize Ample. 
J loved ; tou lovedit ; be loved; 
We loved ; ye loved ; they loved. 


Preterperfed compound, J have loved, Se. 


Participle prefent. Being. 


1 Jam loved, &¥c. 


f If I be loved, Se. 


Preterpluperfe@. I had loved, &e. 
Future. J hall love, Fe. J will love, Ege. 


Imperative. 
Sing. Love, or love thou; let him loves 
Plur. Let us love; love, or love ye; let them love. 


Conjundive. Prefxt. 
Sing. I love; thou love ; be love; 
Plur. We love ; ye love; they love. 


Preterite fimple, as in the Indicative. 

Preterite compound. I have loved, eS e, 

Future. I hall love, ec. ‘ 
Second Future. J hall have loved, &%c. 


Potential. 
Prefent. I may or can love, We. 
Preterite. I might, could, or fhould love, Ee. 


4 Double Preterite. I might, could, or fhould have loved, &c, 


Infinitive. 
Preterite. Tohave loved. 


Prefent. To love. 
Participle pafl. Loved. 


Participle prefent. Loving. 


The paffive is formed by the addition of the participle prete- 
rite to the different tenfes of the verb te e, which muft there- 
fore be here exhibited. P 


Indicative. Prefent. 
Sing. I am; thouart; heis; 
Plur. We are, or be ; ye are, or be; thay are, or be. 


The plural be is now little in ufe. 


Preterite. 


$ Sing. Iwas ; thou walt, or wert; be was ; 


Plur. We were; ye were; they were. 


Wert is properly of the conjun@ive mood, and ought not to be ufed ia the 
indicative. 


Preterite compound. I have been, Se. 
Preterpluperfe@. { had been, EF e, 


| Future. 1 thall or will be, ETc. 


Imperative. 


| Sing. Be thou; let him be; 
Plur. Letus be; be ye; let them be. 


Conjunttive. Prefent. 
Sing. J be; thou beet ; he be; 
Plur. We bes ye bes they be. 
f Preterite, 


Sing. J were; thou wert; be were; 
Plur. We were ; ye were; they were. 


Preterite compound. I have been, Se 
Future. I thall have been, &c. 


Potential. ? 
I may or can; would, could, or fhould be ; could, would, or 
fhould have been, £5. 


Infinitive. 
Preterite. To have been, 


Prefent. 'To be. 
Participle preter, Having been. 


Indicative Mood. 
I have been loved, Ic. 


Paffive Voice. 
I was loved, ea. 


Conjunétive Mood. 
If { were loved, Ece If d thal] have been 


loved, Fes ; 
Potential 
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| ~ Potential Mood. 
I may or can be loved, €e. J might, could, or fhould be loved, 
é3¢ , I might, could, or fhould have been loved, Sc. 


l Infinitive. 
Prefent. To be loved. Preterite. To have been loved. 
Participle. Loved. ¢ 


There is another form of Englifh verbs, in which the infinitive 
mood is joined to the verb do in its various inflections, which are 
therefore to be learned in this place. 


To Do: 


Indicative. Prefent. 
Sing. I do; thou doft; be doth ; 


Plur. We do; ye do; they do. 

£ Preterite. 
Sing. I did ; thou didft ; be did ; 
Plur.. We did; ye did ; they did. 
Preterite, €5c. I have done, Se. 
Future. I fhall or will do, &c. 


I had done, &c, . 


Imperative. 
Sing. Do thou ; let bim do; 
Plur. Let us do; do ye; let them do. 


Conjunttive. Prefent. 
Sing. Ido; thou do; he do; 
Plur. We do; ye do; they do. 


The reft are as in the Indicative. 


Infinitive. To do; to have done. 
Participle prefent. Doing. Participle preter. Done. 


Do is fometimes ufed fuperfluoufly, as J do love, T did love; 
fimply for J love, or I loved; but this is confidered as a vitious 
mode of fpeech. 

It is fometimes ufed emphatically ; as, 


I do love thee, and when I love thee not, 
Chaos is come again. Shakefpeare. 


It is frequently joined with a negative ;`as J like her, but I 
do not love ber ; I wifbed bim fucce/s, but did not help him. This, 
by caftom at leaft, appears more eafy than the other form of 
rg me the fame fenfe by a negative adverb after the verb, J 
like her, but love her not. 

The Imperative prohibitory is feldom applied in the fecond 
perfon, at leaft in profe, without the word do; as Stop him, but 
do zot hurt him; Praife beauty, but do not dote on it. 

Its chief ufe is in interrogative forms of fpeech, in which it is 
ufed through all the perfons; as Do J live? Doft thou frike 
me? Do they rebel? Did I complain ? Didft thou love her? Did 
foe die? So likewife in negative interrogations ; Do J not yet 
grieve? Did fee not die? 

Do and did are thus ufed only for the prefent and fimple pre- 
terite. å 


There is another manner of conjugating neuter verbs, which, 


- when it is ufed, may not improperly denominate them neuter 


paffives, as they are inflected according to the paflive form by the 
help of the verb fubftantive ro de. They anfwer nearly to the 


reciprocal verbs in French; as 


1 am rifen, farrexi, Latin; Je me fuis levé, French. 
{ was walked out, exieram; Je m’étois promené. 


In like manner we commonly exprefs the prefent tenfe; as, I am going, eo. 
1 am grieving, dleo. She is dying, illa moritur. The tempett is raging, furit 
procella. I am purfuing an enemy, beflem infeguor. So the other tenfes, as, We 
aceri walking, Nuyxaropaty wremdlurlis, J bave been walking, I bad been walking, 
paz or will be walking. 

Vor. I. 


T of verfification does not invite its revival. 


T O N GUE. 


There is another manner of ufing the ative participle, which gives it a paf 
five fignification: as, The grammar is now printing, grammatica jam rune 
chartis imprimiture The brafs is forging, æra excuduntur. This is, in my opi- 
nion, a vitious expreffion, probably corrupted from a phrafe more pure, but now 
fomewhat obfolete : The book is a printing, The brafs is a forging; a being pro- 
perly at, and printing and forging verbal nouns fignifying action, according to 
the analogy of this language. 

The indicative and conjunctive moods are by modern writers frequently con- 
founded, or rather the conjunétive is wholly negleéted, when fome convenience 
It is ufed among the purer writers of 
former times after if, though, ere, before, till or until, whether, except, unlifs, 
whatfoever, whomfcever, and words of withing ; as, Doubtle/s thou art cur fathers 
though Abrabam be ignorant of us, and Ifrael acknowledge us not. 


Of IrRrEGULAR VERBS. 


The Englith verbs were divided by Ben Jonfon into four con- 
jugations, without any reafon arifing from the nature of the lan- 
guage, which has properly but one conjugation, fuch as-has been 
exemplified; from which all deviations are to be confidered as 
anomalies, which are indeed in our monofyllable Saxon verbs, 
and the verbs derived from them, very frequent ; but almoft all 
the verbs which have been adopted from other languages, follow 
the regular form. —~ 


Our verbs are obferved by Dr. Wallis to be irregular only in the formation of 
the preterite, and its participle. Indeed, in the fcantinefs of our conjugations, 
there is fcarcely any other place for irregularity. 


The firft irregularity is a flight deviation from the regular 
form, by rapid utterance or poetical contraction : the laft fylla- 
ble ed is often joined with the former by fuppreffion of e ; as /ov’d 
for loved ; after c, ch, fh, fs ks x, and after the confonants /, th, 
when more ftrongly pronounced, and fometimes after m, n, r, if 
preceded by a fhort vowel, ¢ is ufed in pronunciation, but very 
feldom in writing, rather than d ; as plac’t, fnatch’t, fifh’t, wak’ ty 
dwelt, fmel’'t; for plac’d, fnatch’d, fifh’d, wak'd, dwel’d, firel’d 3 
or placed, fnatched, fifbed, waked, dwelled, fmelled. 

Thofe words which terminate in / or //, or p, make their pre- 
terite in ¢, even in folemn language; as crept, felt, dwelts 
fometimes after x, ed is changed into Z, as vext ; this is not con- 
ftant. 

A long vowel is often changed into”a fhort one; thus, sez, 
Slept, wept, crept, fuept ; from the verbs, to kecp, to feep, to weeps 
to creep, to fweep. 

Where d or ¢ go before, the additional letter d or ¢, in this 
contraéted form, coalefce into one letter with the radical d or ¢ : 
if ¢ were the radical, they coalefce into t; but if Z were the rq- 
dical, then into d or ¢, as the one or the other letter may be 
more eafily pronounced : as read, led, /pread, fhed, fhred, bid, hid, 
chid, fed, bled, bred, ped, ftrid, flid, rid; from the verbs to read, 
to ead, to fpread, to fhed, to fhread, to bid, to hide, to chide, to 
feed, to bleed, to breed, to fpeed, to firide, to flide, toride. And 
thus, cafè, burt, coft, burft, eat, beat, fweet, fit, quit, fmit, writ, 
bit, hit, met, foot; from the verbs to caff, to burt, to cof, to 
burft, to eat, to beat, to fweat, to fit, to quit, to /mite, to write, 
to bite, to hit, to meet, to fooot. And in like manner, lent, fent, 
rent, girt ; from the verbs to /end, to fend, to rend, to gird. 

The participle preterite or paflive is often formed in ez, in- 
ftead of ed; as been, taken, given, flain, known; from the verbs 
to de, to take, to give, to flay, to know. 

Many words have two or more participles, as not only writter, 
bitten, eaten, beaten, hidden, chidden, fbotten, chofen, broken; but 
likewife writ, bit, eat, beat, hid, chid, fot, chofe, broke, are pro- 
mifcuoufly ufed in the participle, from the verbs to write, to 
bite, to eat, to beat, to hide, to chide, to shoot, to choofe, to break, 
and many fuch like. 

In the fame manner Dwn, fhewnx, hewn, mown, loaden, laden, 
as well as pwd, fhew'd, hew'd, mow’d, loaded, laded, from the 
verbs to fow, to fhew, to hew, to mow, to load, or lade. 

Concerning thefe double participles it is difficult to give any 
rule; but he fhall feldom err who remembers, that when a verb 
has a participle diftinét from its preterite, as writs, wrote, avrit- 
ten, that diftingt participle is more proper and elegant, as 3 s 
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Book is written, is better than The Sook is wrote, Wrote however 
may be ufed in poetry; at leaft if we allow any authority to 
poets, who, in the exultation of genius, think themfclves perhaps 
entitled to trample on grammarians. 


There are other anomalies in the preterite. 

1. Win, fptr, begin, wim, frike; flick, fing, fring, fling, ring, 
auring, pring, fring, drink, fink, fbrink, fink, come, run, find, 
hind, grind, «vind, both in the preterite, imperfeét, and partici- 
ple pallive, give zo", jpun, begun, fwum, firuck, fiuck, Jung, 
flung, flung, rang, wrung, Sprang, fwung, drunk, funk, forunk, fiunk, 
corse, run, foukd, bound, ground, wound. And molt of them are 
alfo formed in‘ the preterite by a, as began, rang, fang, /prang, 
drank, came, rax, and fome others; but moft of thefe are now 
obfolete. Some in the participle paflive likewile take e, as 
Stricken, firucken, drunken, bounden. 


2. Fight, teach, reach, feck, befeech, catch, buy, bring, think, 
nvork, make fought, taught, raught, fought, befought, caught, 
bought, brought thought, wrought. 

But a great many of thefe retain likewife the regular form, 
as teached, reached, befeeched, catched, worked. 


3. Take, jhake, forfake, wake, awake, fiand, break, /peak, 
bear, fear, frvear, tear, wear, weave, cleave, frive, thrive, drive, 
fhine, rife, arife, fmite, write, bide, abide, ride, choofe, chufey 
, tread, get, beget, forget, feethe, make in both preterite and partici- 
ple sooks-shook, forfook, woke, awoke, flood, broke, poke, bore, Jhore, 
Javore, tore, wore, wove, clove, flrove, throve, drove, fhone, rofe, 
arofe, fmote, wrote, bode, abode, rode, chofe, trode, got, begot, for- 
got, fod. But we fay likewile, thrive, rife, fmit, writ, abid, 
rid. ïn the preterite fome are likewife formed by a, as brake, 


Spake, bare, Jhare, fware, tare, ware, clave, gat, begat, forgat,| 


and perhaps fome others, but more rarely. In the participle 


paflive many of them are formed by en, as taken, fhaken, for- 


faken, broken, fpoken, born, foorn, feworn, torn, worn, woven, 
cloven, thriven, driven, rifen, fmitten, ridden, chofen, trodden, got- 
ten, begotten, forgotten, fodden. And many do likewife retain 


the analogy in both, as waked, awaked, fheared, weaved, leaved, 
abided, feethed. 


4. Give, bid, fit, make in the preterite gave, bade, fate; in 
the participle paflive, given, bidden, fitten; but in both bid. 


5. Draw, know, grow, throw, blow, crow like a cock, fy, 
flay, fee, ly, make their preterite drew, knew, grew, threw, 
blew, crew, flew, flev:, Jaw, lay; their participles pafive by x, 
drawn, known, grown, thrown, blown, flown, fain, feen, lien, 
lain. 
wend, the participle is gone. 


Of DERIVATION. 


That the English language may be more eafily underftood, it is neceflary to 
enquire how its derivative words are deduced from their primitives, and how the 
primitives are borrowed from other languages. in this enquiry I fhall fome- 
times copy Dr. Wallis, and femetimes endeavour to fupply his defeéts, and rec- 


tify his errours. 

Nouns are derived from verbs. 

The thing implied in the verb, as done or produced, is com- 
monly either the prefent of the verb; as to love, /eve; to fright, 
a fright; to fight, a fight; or the preterite of the verb, as, to 
ftrike, I ftrick or ftrook, a /Proke. s 

The action is the fame with the participle prefent, as /oving, 
Srighting, fighting, firiking. 

The agent, or perion acting, is denoted by the fyllable er 
added to the verb, as lover, frighter, ftriker. 

Subftantives, adjectives, and fometimes other parts of {peech, 


are changed into verbs: in which cafe the vowel is often. 


lengthened, or the confonant foftened; as a houfe, to house ; 
brais, ro braze; glafs, ro glaze; grafs, to graze ; price, to prize; 
breath, to breathe; a fith, to ff; oil, so oil; further, to fur- 
‘ther ; forward, to forward ; hinder, to Linder. 
Sometimes the termination ez is added, efpecially to ad- 
jectives ; as hafte, to baffen; length, so lengthen; ftrength, to 
f I a 


fruitful; youth, youthful; care, careful; ufe, ufefuls 


Japlefs. 


Yet from fee is made fied; from go, went, from the old} peram. 


frrengthen; Short, to foorten; fatt, to fafen; white, to whitens 


black, so blacken ; hard, to harden ; {oft, to /often. 
From fubftantives are formed adjectives of plenty, by adding 


the termination y; as a loufe, louf; wealth, wealthy; health, 
healthy ; might, mighty; worth, worthy; wit, witty; luft, lufly s 
water, watery; earth, earthy; wood, a Wood, woody ; air, airy 


a heart, Aearty ; a hand, handy. 
From fubitantives are formed adjectives of plenty, by adding 
the ‘termination fu/, denoting’ abundance ; as joy; joyful; fruit, 


fi delight, 
delightful; plenty, plentiful; help, helpful. 

Sometimes, in almoft the fame fenie, but with fome kind of 
diminution thereof, the termination /ome is added, denoting 


Jomething, or in Jome degree; as delight, delightjome; game, game 
Jome; irk, irkfome; burden, burdenjomes trouble, trouble/ome 3 


light, light/ome ; hand, bandjome ; alone, Jone/ome ;\toil,! tailfome. 
On the contrary, the termination %/s added to fubftantives, 


makes adjectives fignifying-want; as qvorthle/s, witle/i, heart-. 


les, joyle/s, carcle/sy helplefi, “Thus comfort, cemfortle/s; fap, 

Privation or contrariety is very often denoted ‘by the: pars 
ticle «x prefixed to many adjectives, or sx before words denved 
from the Latin; as pleafant, unpleafant; Wile, unavi/e ; profit. 
able, unprofitable ; patient, impatient. Thus unworthy, unhealthy, 
unfruitful, unufeful, and many more. 


The original Englith privative is xn; but as we often borrow from the Latin, 
or its defcendants, words already: fignifying privation, as inefficacious, impious, 
indifcrect, the infeparable particles wn and in have fallen into contufion, from 
which it is not cafy to difentangle them. 


Un is prefixed to all words orginally Englith; as sstrwes artruth, untaughty 


unkandfome. 


Un is prefixed to all participles made privative adjcCtives, as unfeeling, unaffiff- 
ing, unaided, undclightcd, unendeared. 

Un ought never to be prefixed to a participle prefent, to mark a forbearance of 
action, as unfighing ; but a privation of habit, as unpitying. 

Un is prefixed to moft fubftantives which have an English termination, as wae 


fertilene/t, unperfe€inefs, which, if they have borrowed terminations, take in or inty 


as infertility, inperfet tion; uncivil, incrvility ; unaktive, inactivity. 
In borrowing adjectives, if we receive them already compounded, it is ufual 


tofretain the particle prefixed, as indecent, inelegauty improper; but if we borrow 


the adjective, and add the privative partic 
ungallant. 


The prepofitive particles dis and mis, derived from the des 
and mes of the French, fignity almoft the fame as un; yet dis 
rather imports contrariety than privation, fince it anfwers to 
the Latin prepofition de. Mis infinuates fome error, and for 
the moft part may be rendered by the Latin words male or per- 

To like, to difike; honour, difhonour ; to honour, to 
grace, to difbonour, to difgrace; to deign, to difdeign; chance, 
hap, «mifchance, mifbap; to take, to miftake; deed, mifdeca; 
to we to mifufe; to employ, to miferploy; to apply, to mij- 
apply. 

Words derived from Latin written with de or dis retain the 
fame fignification; as diftinguifh, diftinguo; getrag, detraho ; 
defame, defamo ; detain, detineo. 

The termination /y added to fubftantives, and fometimes to 
adjectives, forms adje€tives that import fome kind of fimilitude 
or agreement, being formed by contraction of /ick or like. 

A giant, giantly, giantlke; earth, earthly; heaven, heavenly 3 
world, worldly ; God, godly; good, goodly.. 

The fame termination /y added to adjectives, forms adverbs 
of like fignification ; as beautiful» beautifully; {weet, fweetly ; 
that is, in a beautiful manner ; with fome degree of fweetnejs. 

The termination i added to adjectives, imports diminution ; 
and added to fubftantives, imports fimilitude or tendency to a 
character; as green, greeni/h; white, whitifh; foft, jofti/fh; a 
thief, thievifh; a wolf, wolvifh; a child, childifh. 

We have forms of diminutives in fubftantives, thoogh not 
frequent; as a hill, a hillock; a cock, a cockrel; a pike, a 


ley we Commonly prefix un, as unpolite, 


pickrel; this is a French termination: a goofe, a gofling; this 
isa German 2@rmination: a lamb, alambkin s a chick, a chickens 
aman, a manikin; a pipe, a pipkin; and thus Halkin, whence the 
patronimick, Hawkins; Wilkin, Thomkin, and others. 


"Yet 


- 
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the letters and the things fignified; and therefore the founds of letters {maller, 
fharper, louder, clofer, fofter, ronger, clearer, more obfcure, and more ftridu- 
lous, do very often intimate the like effeéts in the things Ggnitied. / 
Thus words that begin with Jfr intimate the force and effcét of the thing 
fignified, as jf probably derived from çeóryyt, or firenuus; as flrong, Prengthy 
Jtrew, firike, ftreake, firoke, frripe, firive, rife, firuggle, firout, Arut, firetchy 
firait; firif, freight, that is, narrow, difrain, Prefs, diffrefsy fring, frap, fircamy 
ireamer, firand, firip, firay, firuggle, Prange, ‘fride; Praddle. 
|. Sr in like manner imply ftrength, but in a lefs degree, fo much-only as is 
fufficient to preferve what has been already communicated, rather than acquire 
any new degree ; aò if it were derived from the Latin /fo¢' for example, fand, flays 
that is, to remain, or to prop; ftaf’, flay, that 3s, to oppofe ; flop, to fluff, 
fifle, to flay, that is, to ftop; a flay, that is, an obftacle; fick, fiut, frurter, 


Yet fill there is another form of diminution among the Englith, by leffening 
the found itfelf, efpecially of vowels; as there is a form of augmenting them 
by enlarging, or even lengthening it; and that fometimes not fo. much by | 
change of the letters, asof their pronunciation; as fup, fp Seps Jops Sippets 
where, befides the extenuation of the vowel, there is added the French termina- 
tion ot; top, tips pity fpout; babe, baby; booby, Bimaic; great pronounced long, 
efpecially if with aftronger found, grea-t; little pronounced long, lee-rle 5 ting, 
fang, tong, imports a fucceffion of imaller and then greater founds; and fo in 
Jisgley jangle, tingle, tangle, a? many other made words. i 

Much bowever of tbis is arbitrary ard farciful, deperding wholly on oral ut- 
terance, and thercfore fcarcely worthy the notice of Wallis. 


Of concrete adjectives are made abftract fubftantives, by add- 
aa a a i e - Jammer, flagger; flickle, flick} flake, a fharp pale, and any thing  dspofited 
ing the termination #e/s, and a few in bood or bead, noting at play ; fet fem, fling, to fling, flink, fitch, fiud, flanchion, flub, fiubbley ta 
great, greatne/s ; fkilful, frilfulne/s, unfkilfulne/s 3 godhead, man- | ‘to fiamp, that is, to make an impreifion. and a tamp; flow, to fow, to beftow, 
hood, maidenhead, widowhood, knighthood, priefthood, likelihood, | fleward or fcward, ficad, Peady, fleadfeft, flableya fiable, a frail, to fall, Pool, 
i e Q: freed, float, frallion, fiiff, flark-dead, to flarve with hunger or cold; fone, fiecl, 
There are other abftracts, par tly derived from adjectives, and frern, y ites to Phoa iaai, to flan, cep, fleeple, flair, flandard, a {tated mea- 
partly from verbs, which are formed by the addition of the ter- 
and fixed, 
length; ftrong, frrengt; broad, dreadth;, wide, awidth; deep,| , 7imply a more violent degree uf motion, as throw, thruft, throng, throb, 
dep to; true, truth; warm, warmth; dear, dearth ; flow, flowrh; Wr imply iome fort ot obliquity or diftartion, as wry, to wreathe, wre, 
Yis TITIR 3 a turgile, suring, qurong, -wrinch, wrench, wrangles wrinkle, wrath, wresky wracks 
young, youth ; and fo moon, month. i r 
Like thefe are fome words derived from verbs; die, death ; | Sw impiy a filent agitation, or a fofter kindg.of lateral motion; as fwaye 
Swag, to way, fwagger, jrvcrwey fewest, fweep, furl, fwim, fring, fwift, feet 
commonly {poken and written later math, after math A fteal, Nor is there much difference of fm in fmooth, fmug, fmile, fmirk, fniite, which 
fiealth ; bear, birth; rue, ruth; and probably ears trom to fignifies the fame as to ffrike but is a sotier word 3 Jmall, fmcll, fmack, Jmothers 
Hrauebi filent motion, implied in jm, proceeds to aquick violence, denoted by ar ind- 
ge denly ended, as is fhewn by r. 
. Thee fhould rather be written flight, frighth, only that cuftom will not i 
figbib, frighth, only clamber, clammy, clafp, to clafp, to clip, to clinch, cloak, clog, clofes to clofe, a clody 
‘The fame form -retain faich, Apighr, ereathe, wrath, broth, frosh, breath, |a clot, as a clot of blood, chured cream, @clutter, a clufer. 
Sth, worth, light, wight, and the like, whofe primitives are cither entirely x i 
larty if there be an r, as if it were from fpargo, or feparo: for example, fprcad, 
wreak, brew, mow, fry, bray, fay, work. Jering, Iprigy Jprout, fprinkle, fplit, fplinser,. fpill, fpity fputter, fpatier. 
Some ending in, fap, imply an office, employment, or con- | flip, flipper, fly, fleight, flit, low, flack, flight, fling, flap. 
n6 Jip ply . ploy ` And fo likewife a/b, yA crafh,vafo, gafb, ff clafb, lash, flap, plap, trab, 
$ z a 
Pip» headjhip, lordfbip. gufb, i blujh, brufh, buf, pufb, implies fomething as acting miore obtufely 
Thus worfhip, that is, worthfhip ; whence worftipful, and to wafip. and dully. Yet in both there is indicated a fwift and fudden motion, not in- 
Thus in fling, fling, ding, faving, cling, fing, wring, fling, the tingling of 
dominion! at eat Rate" oF tördition > as kingdom, Wakedomn? the termination mg, and the fharpnefs of the vowel i, imply the continuation of 
earldom, princedom, popedem, chriftendom, Sreedom, avifdom, whore- interrupted. But in firk, qwink, fink, clink, chirk; think, that end in a mute 
confonant, there is alfo indicated a fudden ending. 
Ment and age are plainly French terminations, and are of 
e : , implied a frequency, or iteration of fmall ads. And the fame frequency of aéts, 
the fame import with us as among them, f{carcely ever occur- but lefs fubtile by reafon of the clearer vowel æ, is indicated in jangle, tangle, 
ment, ujage. tumble, flunble, rumble, crumble, fumbles But at the fame time the clofe «u im- 
; a , plies fomething obfcure or obtunded;. and a congeries of confonants mbl, denotes 
There. are in English often long trains of words allied by their meaning and 
; i 3 = door amble; but in thefe there is fomething acute. 
batter, a kind of giutinous compofition for food, made by beating different bo- In nimble, the acutencfs of the vowel denotes celerity. In {parkle, fp denotes 
dies into one maís. All thefe are of fimilar fignification, and perhaps derived 
m the Lat L uc t and in like manner in fprinkle, unlefe in may imply the fubtility of the difi- 
conjunction, trom the Latin tango, tetigi, tatfum. 
From tae are formed tquain, twice, taventy, twelve, teins, twint, twif, twirl, 


character or qualities ; as white, whitene/s; hard, hardne/s ; flub up, fiump, whence flumble, ftalk, to falk, flep, to amp with the feet, whence 
faljehoo d. fall, fill, fall, fallage, fiall, flage, fill adj. and fill adv. fiale, flout, flurdy, 
1 d fure, fiarely, Joail'thcie, and perhaps fome others, /# denote fomething Girne 
mination #4, a {mall change being fometimes made; as long, 
throug by threat, ebregten, thrall, throwse 
merry; mirth ; heal, health; well, weal, wealth; dry, droughth ; 
wretch, Wrfiy wraps 
till, si/th; grow, growth ; mow, later. mowrb, after mow’ th ; ond, e 
9 a e 
ear Or plow ; fly, flight ; weigh, weight ; fray, fright ; to draw, | /mart, a fmart blow properly Ggnities duch a kind of ttroke as with an originally 
C/ denote a kind of adhefion or tenacity, as in cleave, clay, cling, climb, 
fuffer b to be twice repeated. 
Sp imply a kind of diflipation or expansion, efpecially a quick one, particy- 
obfolete, or feldom occur. Perhaps they are derived trom fey or fy, Prys wry, 
enote a kind of filent fall, or a lefs obferyable motion 5 as in flime, flidey 
es e be a e. a . . . -. -. x ed 
dition’; as kingship, wwardjbip, guardianfbip, parteerfbip, fleward cdi “auststints aide mace -bbr A Wc wh de OP ee 
ffantaneous, but gradual, by the continued found fh. 
Some few ending in dom, rick, wick, do efpecially denote 
avery flender motion or tremor, at length indced vanifhing, but not fyddenly 
dom, bifhoprich, bailywick. 
If there be an /, as in jingle, tingle, tinkle, mingle, fprinkle, tavinkle, there is 
ring, except in words derived from the French, as command- fpangle, mangle, wrangle, brangle, dangle; as alfo in mumble, grumble, jumble, 
i her a confufed kind of rolling or tumbling, as in ramble, fcamble, ferumble, wambley 
derivation ; as to beat, a bat, batcon, a battle, a beetle, a battle-door, to batter, 
3 r : ! diffipation, ar an acute crackling, & a fudden interruption, /a freauent iteration ; 
trom the Latin daruo, Thus take, touchy tickle, tack, tackle; all imply a local 
twig, truitib, twinge, difguecn, berwixt, twilight, twibil. 


pated guttules. ‘Thick and rhin ditřer, in that the former ends with an obtufe 
confonant, and the latter with an acute. 

In like manner, in fguecky fgucak, [qucal, Squall, braul, wraul, yaul, fpaul, fretky 
prriek, forill, foarp, forivel, wrinkly crack, crafh, clafhy gnafb, plafh, crufb, bufby 
bifes flt, whift, foft, jarr, burl, curl, whiri, bux, bufle, fpindle, dwindle, twine, 
wif, and in many more, we may obferve the agreement of fuch fart of founds 
with the things fignified: and this fo frequently happens, that fcarce my language 
which 1 know can be compared with ours. So that one monofyllable word, of 
which kind are almoft all ours, emphaticaily cxpreffes what in other languages 
can fcarce be explained but by compounds, or decompounds, or fomctimes a 
tedious circumlocution. 


We have many words borrowed from the Latin; but the 
greateft part of them were communicated by the intervention 
of the French; as grace, face, elegant, elegance, refemble. 

Some verbs, which feem borrowed from the Latin, are forma 
ed froin the prefent tenfe, and fome from the fupines. 

From the prefent are formed /pend, expend, expendo $. conducts 
conduco ; defpife, defpicio; approve, approko 3. conceive, con- 
cipio, 


The following remarks, extracted from Wallis, are ingenious, but of more 
fisbtlety than folidity, and fuch as perhaps might in every language be enlarged 
without end. 


Sn ufually imply the nye, and what relates to it. From the Latin nafus 
‘are derived the French me and the Englith sofe; and sefe, a promontory, as 
projecting like a nofe. But as if trom the conionants as taken from salas, 
and tranfpofed, that ‘they may the better correfpond, fa denote mafus; and 
thence are derived many worde that relate to the nofe, as facut, facext, fnore, 
Snort, freer, fricker, faw, fnevil, faite; nuff, fnuffie, fauffic, Jnarle, faudge. 
There is another fn, which may perhaps be derived from the Latin finus, as 
Srshe, freak, nail, frare; fo likewile fnap and faatch, fnib, {nub. 

Bl imply a blof; as blew, blaf, to blaf, to blight, and, metaphorically, to 
klal one’s reputation ; bicar, bleak, a bleak place, to look bleak or weather- 
beaten, bleak, blay, bleach, blufter, blurt, blifter, blab, bladder, bleb, blifter, blab- 
pA blabb-r-check't, bloted, blite-berrings, blaf, blaze, to blaw, that is, bief- 
for, bloom , and perhap: blood and blafh. 
~ “Eathe ative words of our tongue is to be found a great agrcement between 


: 
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From the fupines, /upplicate, fupplico ; demonfirate, demonktro ; 
d:/pofe, difpono ; expatiate, expatior ; /uppre/s,upprimo 5 exempt, 
e€ximo. 


Nothing is more apparent, than that Wallis goes too far in queft of originals. 
Many of thefe which feem {cle&ted as immediate defcendants from the Latin, 
are apparently Frenchy as conceive, approwe, expafe, exempt, 


Some words purely French, not derived from the Latin, we 
have farie into our language ; as garden, garter, buckler, to 
advance, to cry, to plead, from the French, jardin, jartier, bouclier, 
avancer, crier, plaider ; though indeed, even of thefe, part is of 
Latin original, 


As to many words which we have in common with the Germans, it is doubt- 
ful whether the old Teutons borrowed them from the Latins, or the Latins 
from the Teutons, or both had them from fome common original ; as wine, 
vinum; wind, ventus; «went, veni; way, via; wall, vallum; qwallcw, volvo; 
avool, vellus; will, volo; worm, vermis; worth, virtus; wafp, vefpa; day, 
dies; draw, traho; tame, domo, Sapedats yoke, jugum, Crvyoe; over, upper, 
fuper, imt; am, fum, tes; break, frango; fly, volo; blow, flo. I make no 
doubt but the Teutonick is more ancient than the Latin; and it is’ no lefs 
certain, that the Latin, which borrowed a great number of words, not only 
from the Greck, efpcecially the /Eolick, but from other neighbouring languages, 
as the @fcan and others, which have long become obfolete, received not a few 
from the Teutonick. It is certain, that the Englith, German, and other Teu- 
tonick languages, retained fome derived from the Greek, which the Latin has 
not; as ax, achs, mit, ford, pfurd, daughter, tocbter, mickle, mingle, mon, 
fear, grave, graff, to grave, to jcrape, whole, from agliny peta, moGuoc, Suyatne, 
piya, piy wv, prm, Eigse, yeaparys Croce Since they received thefe immediate- 
ly from the Greeks, without the intervention of the Latin language, why may 
not other words be derived immediately from the fame fountain, though they be 
likewife*found among the Latins ? 


Our anceftors were ftudious to form borrowed words, however 
long, into monofyllables ; and not only cut off the formative 
terminations, but cropped the firit fyllable, efpecially in words 
beginning with a vowel; and rejected not only vowels in the 
middle, but likewife confonants of a weaker found, retaining the 
ftronger, which feem the bones of words, or changing them for 
others of the fame organ, in order that the found might become 
the fofter; but efpecially tranfpofing their order, that they might 
the more readily be pronounced without the intermediate vowels. 
For example, in expendo, /pend; exemplum, /ample; excipio, 
scapes; extraneus, firange; extractum, /fretch’d; excrucio, to 
fereau 3 exfcorio, to fcour ; excorio, to fcourge ; excorticos to fcratch ; 
and others beginning with ex: as alfo, emendo, fo mend; epif- 
copus, bifbop ; in Danith, bip; epiftola, epiftle; hofpitale, /pit- 
tle; Hifpania, Spain ; hiftoria, fory. 


Many of thefe etymologies are doubtful, and fome evidently miftaken. 


The following are fomewhat harder, Alexander, Sander; Elifaberka, Betty; 
apis, Lee; aper, bar; p palling into $, as in bifbop ; and by cutting off a from 
the beginning, which is reftored in the middle: but for the old dar or bare, 
we now fay boar; as for lang, long; for bain, bane ; for flane, fone; aprugna, 
brawn, p being changed into b, and a tranfpofed, as in aper, and g changed 
into w, as in pignus, pawn ; lege, laws; dromhE, fox; cutting off the begin- 
ning, and changing p into f, as in pellis, a fell; pullus, a foals pater, father; 
pavur, fear ; polio, fire; pleco, impleo, fill, full; pifcis, fifb; and tranfpofing o 
into the middle, which was taken from the beginning ; apex, a piece; peak, 
pite 5 zophorus, freeze; mutum, flum; defenfio, fence ; difpenfator, fpencer ; 
afculto, efcouter, Fr. fcout 3 exfcalpo, fercpe, reftoring / inftead of r, and hence 
Serap, ferabie, (crawl; exculpo, Jcocp 5 exterritus, fart ; extonitus, attonitus, 
finn'd 5 Rtomachus, maw ; offendo, fined ; obftipo, flop; audere, dare; cavere, 
ware; whence a-qare, be-tvarey wary, warn, warning, for the Latin v con- 
fonant formerly founded like our «w, and the modern found of the v confonant 
was formerly cht of the letter f, that is, the AEolick digamma, which had the 
found of $, ard the modern found of the letter f was that of the Greek ¢ or pb; 
ulcus, ulcere, ulcer, fore, and hence Sorry, forrew, forrcwful; ingenium, engine, 
gin; fcalenus, kaning, unlefs you would rather derive it from «Aiwa, whence in- 
clino; infundibulum, funnel; gagates, jett; projectum, to jett forth, a jetty; 
cucullus, a cwl. 

There are fyncopes fomewhat harder ; from tempore, time; from nomine, 
name ; domina, dame; as the French b:mme, femme; rom, from homine, fæmina, 
nomine. “ Thus pagina, page 5 worngior, pot; numida, cup; Cantharus, can; 
tentorium, tent; precor, pray 5 præda, prey ; fpecio, {peculor, fey; plico, ply; 
implico, imp.y ; replica, reply ; complico, comply ; fedes epifcopalis, fee. 

A vowel ‘is alfo cut off in the middle, that the number of the fyllables 
may bes leflened; as amita, aunt; fpiritus, /prigbe; debitum, debt; dubito, 
acht} comes, Comitis, count; clericus, clerk; quietus, Quit, quite; acquieto, 


fo acgit ; feparo, to fpare; Rabilis, fable; itabulum, fable; pallatiym, pa- 


lace, place; rabula, rail; rawl, wraul, brawl, rable, brables quæhtio, 
uefi e 
‘ a alfo a confonant, or at leaft one of a fofter found, or even’a whole fyl- 
lable; rotundus, round; fragilis, frail; fecurus, fure; regula, ruse; tegula, 
tile z fubtilis, fubsle; nomen, noun ; decanus, dean > computo, count; fubita- 
neus, fuddain, foon ; fuperare, to foar; periculum, peril; mirabile, marvel ; as 
magnus, main; dignor, deign; tingo, fiain; tinétum, taint ; pingo, paint ; præ- 
dari, reach. a 

The contractions may feem harder, where many of them meet, as xupiante, 
kyrk, church ; prefbyter, pric; facriftanus, fexton; frango, fregi, break, breach ; 
fagus, přya, beech ; f changed into b, and g into cb, which are letters near 
a-kin; frigefco, freeze; frigefco, frefb, fe into fh, as above in bifop, fib, fo in 
fcapha, Aiff, Rip, and refrigefco, refrefo ; but virefco, frefb; phicbotomus, feam ; 
bovina, 'òesf ; vitulina, weal; fcutiter, [quire 5. poenitentia, penance; fan@ua- 
rium, fanéfuary, fentry ; quæfitio,. chafe; perquifitio, purcha/e; anguilla, eel; 
infula, ifle, ile, iflard, iland; infuletta, ifler, ilet; eyght; and more contrattedly. 
ey, whence Ow/ney, Rulcy, Ely; examinare, to fcan, namely, by rejecting from. ` 
the beginning and end-e and o, according to the ufual manner, the remainder 
xamin, which the Saxons, who did not ufe x, write cfamen, or fcameny is con- 
tracted into fan ; as from dominus, don; nomine, noun ; abomino, an; and — 
indeed apum examen they turned into fciame; for which we fay /evarmey by 
inferting r to denote the murmuring ; thefaurus, fore; fedile, sol; vids, 
wet; fudo, Rocat; gaudium, gay ; jocus, jays fuccus, juices catena, chain 3 
caligay calga; chaufe, chauffe, Fr. bofe; extinguo, flanch, fgucnch, quench, 


flinti foras, forth; fpecies, (pice; recito, read; adjuvoy aid; aiay, ævum, ay, 


age, ever; Noccus, lock; excerpo, ferape, ferabble, fcrawl ; ,extravagus, fray, 
fraggle; collectum, clot, clutch; colligo, coil; recolligo, recoil; fevero, fwear 3 
ftridulus, fori/]; procurator, proxy; pulfo, to pufh; calamus, a quill; impetere, - 
to impeach ; augeo, auxi, wax; and vanefco, vanui, quane 3 fyllabare, to fpell 3 
puteus, pit; granum, corm; comprimoy cramp, crump, crumpley crinkle. ‘ta 

Some may feem harther, yet may not be rejected, for it at leat appears, 
that fome of them are derived from proper names, and there are others whofe 
etymology is acknowledged by every body ; as Alexander, Elick, Scander, San- 
der, Sanny, Sandy; Elizabetha, Euizaberb, Elifabetb, Betty, Befs; Margareta, 
Margaret, args Meg, Peg; Maria, Mary, Mal, Pal, Malkin, Mawhkin, . 
Mawkes; Matthæus, Mattba, Martkew; Martha, Matt, Pat; Gulielmus, 
Sing Girolamo, Guillaume, Wiiliam, Will, Bill, Wilkin, Wicken, Wicks, 

eekse 

Thus cariophyllus, flos ; gerofilo, Ital, girifiće, gilofer, Fr. gilliffower, which 
the vulgar call ju/yflower, as if derived from the month Fuly; petrofelinumy — 
parfley; portulacay purflain;-eydonium, guince; cydoniatum, guiddeny ; perfi- 
cum, peach; eruca, eruke, which they corrupt to car-wig, as if it took its 
name from the ear; annulus geminus, a giwmal, or gimbal ring; and thus the 
word gimbal and jumbal is transferred to other things thus interwoven 3 quelques 
chofes, kick/baws. Since the origin of thefe, and many others, however forced, + 
is evident, it ought to appear no wonder to any one if the ancients have thus 
disfigured many, efpecially as they fo much affeéted ‘monofyllables; and, to 
make them found the fofter, took this liberty of maiming, taking away, chang- 
ing, tranfpofing, and foftening them. 

But while we derive thefe from the Latin, I do not mean to fay, that many 
of them did not immediately ‘come to us from the Saxon, Danih, Dutch, and. 
Teutonick languages, and other dialects, and fome taken more lately from the 
French, or Italians, or Spaniards. . 

The fame word, according to its different fignifications, often has a different > 
origin ;-as to bear a burden, from fero; but to! bear, whence birth, born, bairn, 
comes from pario, and a bear, at leaft if it be of Latin original, from feras 
Thus perch, a fith, from perca; but perch, a meafure, from pertica, and like- 
wile to perch. To fpell is from fyllaba; but fpell, an inchantment, by which 
it is believed that the boundaries are fo fixed in lands, that none can pafs them 
againft the mafter’s will, from expello; and fpell, a mefienger, from epiftola ; 
whence gofpel, good-/pell, or god-/pell. Thus frecfe, or freeze, from frigefco; 
but freeze, an architeCtonic word, from xopborus; but freefe, for clotb, from 
Frifia, or perhaps from frigefco as being more fit than any other for keeping out 
the cold. 

There are many words among us, even monofyllables, compounded of two or 
more words, at leaft ferving inftead of compounds, and comprifing the fignifi- 
cation of more words than one; as from ferip and roll, comes fercll; from proud 
and dance, prance; from ft of the verb flay, or fland and cut, is made flout 5 ` 
from flout and bardy, furdy ; from fp of fpit or fpew, and cut, comes {pout ; 
from the fame fp, with the termination in, is fpin; and adding out, fpin out 5 
andfrom the fame fp, with it, is fpit, which only differs from fpout in that it 
is fmaller, and with lets noife and force; but fputter is, becaufe of the obfcure 
u, fomething between pit and /pout 3 and by reafon of adding r, it intimates 
a frequent iteration and noife, but obfcurely confufed : whereas /patrer, on ac- 
count of the fharper and clearer vowel a, intimates a more diftinét noife, in 
whigh it chiefly differs from /putter. From the fame fp, and the termination 
ark, comes fpark, fignifying a fingle emiffion of fire with a noife; namely, /p 
the emiffion, ar the more acute noife, and & the mute confonant, intimates its 
being fuddenly terminated; but adding /, is made the frequentative /parkle. ` 
The fame fp, by adding r, that is /pr, implies a more lively impetus of diffufing 
or expanding itfelf; to which adding the termination ing, it becomes fpring ; 
its vigour fpr imports, its fharpnefs the termination ing ; and laftly in acute and 
tremulous, ending in the mute confonant g, denotes the fudden ending of any 
motion, that it is meant in its primary fanifications of a fingle, not a com- 
plicated exilition. Hence we call [pring whatever has an elaitick force; as 
alfo a fountain of water, and thence the origin of any thing; and fete, 
to germinate 5 and pring, one of the four feafons, From the fame fpr and 
>- tuts 
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ext, is formed fprout, and with the termination ig, jprig ; of which the follow- 
ing, for the moft part, is the difference: /prout, of a groller found, imports 
a fatter or grofler bud ; /prig, of a flenderer found, denotes a {mailer fhoot. 
In like manner, from fir of the verb five, and out, comes firout and ffrut. 
From the fame fir, and the termination sggie, is made ffruggle; and this g 
imports, but without any great noife, by reafon of the obfcure found of the 
vowel u. In like manner’ from throw and roll is made troll; and almoft in 
the fame fenfe is trundle, | throw or thruff, and rundie. Thus graff or 
greugb is compounded of grave and rough ; and trudge from tread or trot, and 


drudge. 


In thefe obfervations itis eafy to difcover great fagacity and 
great extravagance, an ability to do much defeated by the de- 
fire of doing more than enough. It may be remarked, 

1. That Wallis’s derivations are’often fo made, that by the 
fame licence any language may be deduced from any other. 

2. That he makes no diftinétion between words immediately 
derived by us from the Latin, and thofe which, being copied from 
other languages, can therefore afford no example of the genius 
of the Englifh language, or its laws of derivation. 

. That he derives from the Latin, often with great harfhnefs 
and violence, words apparently Teutonick ; and therefore, ac- 
cording to his own declaration, probably older than the tongue 
to which he refers them. 

4. That fome of his derivations are apparently erroneous. 


S Y N T.A.X. 


The eftablifhed praétice of grammarians requires that I fhould here treat of 
the Syntax; but our language has fo little inflection, or variety of termina- 
tions, that its conftruétion neither requires nor admits many rules. Walis 
therefore has totally negleéted it; and Jonfon, whofe ‘defire of following the 
writers upon the learned languages made him think a fyctax indifpenfably ne- 
ceffary, has published fuch petty obfervations as were better omitted. 


The verb, as in other languages, agrees with the nomina- 
tive in number and perfon ; as Thou flicf# from good; He runs to 
death. 

Our adje€tives and pronouns are invariable. 

Of two fubftantives the noun poffefljve is the genitive; as 
a St glory, The jun’s heat. 

erbs tranfitive require an oblique cafe ; as He loves me; 
You fear him. 

All prepofitions require an oblique cafe: He gave this to me ; 

He took this from me; He Jays this of me; He came with mes 


PROS OD Y. 


It is common for thofe. that deliver the grammar of modern languages, to 
omit their Profody.” So that of the Italians is negleéted by Buomarrc?; that of 
the French by De/marais; and that of the Englith by Wallis, Cooper, and even 
by Fenfon, though a poet. But as the laws of metre are included in the idea 
of a grammar, J have thought it proper to infert them. 


Profedy comprifes ortheepy, or the rules of pronunciation ; 
and orthometry, or the laws of verfification. 

Pronunciation is juft, when every letter has its proper 
found, and when every fyllable has its proper accent, or, which 
in Englith verfification is the fame, its proper quantity. 


The founds of the letters have been already explained ; and'rules for the ac- 
cent or quantity are not eafily to be given, being fubject to innumerable excep- 
tionse Such however as I have read or formed, I thall here propofe. 


1. Of diffyllables formed by affixing a termination, the former 
fyllable is commonly accented, as childifh, kingdom, bah, aed, 
toilfome, lover, feoffer, fairer, foremof, xéalous, fulnefi, godly; 
meekly, artif. 

2. Diffyllables formed by prefixing a fyllable to the radical 
word, have commonly the accent on the latter; as ro begét, to 
befeém, to befow. r 

3. Of diffyllables, which are at once nouns and verbs, the 


verb has commonly the accent on the latter, and the noun on 
13 


the former fyllable ; as zo defcaat, a défcants to`cemênt, a c& 
ments to contrad, a contrad. 


This rule has many exceptions. Though verbs feldom have their accent on 
the former, yet nouns often have it on the latter fyllable; as, delight, perfume. 


4. All diffyllables ending in y, as cranny; in our, as labour, 


favour; in ow, as willow, wallow, except allow; in le, as 


battle, bible; in ifb, as banifh; in ck, as cambrick, caffock ; in 
ter, as to batter sin age, as courage; in en, as faften; in et, as 
quiet, accent the former fyllable. 

5. Diffyllable nouns in er, as canker, butter, have the accent 
on the former fyllable. 

6. Diffyllable verbs terminating in a confonant and e final, 
as comprije, ecape; or having a diphthong in the: laft fyllable, 
as appeajey reveal; or ending in two confonants, as atténd, have 
the accent on the latter fyllable. 

7- Diffyllable nouns having a diphthong in the latter fyllable, 
have commonly their accent on the latter fyllable, as applau/e 5 
except words in ain, cértain, mountain. 

8. Triffyllables formed by adding a termination, or prefixing 
a fyllable, retain the accent of the radical word, as /aoveline/s, 
téndernefs, contémner, wagonner, phyfical, be/patter, commenting, 
comménding, affurance. 

9. Triffyllables ending in ous, as gracious, arduous ; in al, as 
capital ; in ion, as méntiox, accent the firft. 

10. Triffyllables ending in ce, ent, and ate, accent the firit 
fyllable, as countenance, continence, armament, imminent, Elegant, 
propagate, except they be derived from words having the accent 
on the laft, as connivance, acquaintance; or the middle fyllable 
hath a vowel before two confonants, as promulgate. 

11. Triffyllables ending in y, as éntity, /pécify, liberty, vidory, 
JSubfidy, commonly accent the firft fyllable. 

12. Triffyllables in re or /e accent the firft fyllable, as /égrble, 
théatre ; except difeiple, and fome words which have a pofitions 
as example, cpiftle. 

13. Triffyllables in ude commonly accent the fir fyllable, as 
plénitude. 

14. Triffyllables ending in ator or atour, as creĝtour ; or hav- 
ing in the middle fyllable a diphthong, as exdeavour; or’a 
vowel before two confonants, as doméfick, accent the middle 
fyllable. 

15. Triffyllables that have their accent on the laft fyllable are 
commonly French, as acquiéfte, repartée, magazine; or words 
formed by prefrxing one or two fyllables to an acute fyllable, as 
immature, overcharge. | 

16. Polyfyllables, or words of more than three fyllables, fol- 
low the accent of the words from. which they are derived, as 
arrogating, continency, incontinently, comméndable, communicablene/s. 
We fhould therefore fay di/putable, indi/putable, rather than di/- 
putable, indi/putable; and advertifement rather than advértifee 
ment. 

17. Words in jon have the accent upon the antepenult, as 
Salvation, perturbation, concôdtion ; words in atour or ator on the 
penult, as dedicator. 

_ 18. Words ending in /e commonly have 'the accent on the firft 
fyllable, as amicable, unlefs the fecond fyllable have a vowel be- 
fore two confonants, as combu/fiible. 

19. Words ending. in ous have the accent on the antepenult, 
as uxorious, voluptuous. 

20. Words ending in ty have their accent on the antepenult, 
as pufillanimity, aGfivity. i 


Thefe rules are not advanced as complete or infallible, but propofed as ufefule 
Almoft every rule of every language has its exceptions ; and in Englifh, as in 
other tongues, much muft be learned by example aod authority. Perhaps more 
and better rules may be given that have efcaped, my obfervation. 


VeRSIFICATION is the arrangement of a certain number of 
fyllables according to certain laws. 


The feet of our verfes are either iambick, as aloft, create s 
or trochaick, as Aoly, lofty, 
Our 


A GRAMMAR OF THEE 


Our iambick meafure comprifes verfes 


Of four fyllables, 


Of fix, 


Of eight, 


©f ten, which is the common meafure of heroick and- tragick 
poetry, 


Mott good, moft fair, 
Or things as rare, 
To call you’s loft ; 
For al! the coit 
Words can beftow, 
So poorly fhow 
n your praife, 
That all the ways 
Senfe hath, come fhort, Drayton. 


With ravifh’d ears 
The monarch hears. Dryden. 


This while we are abroad, 
Shall we not touch our lyre? 

Shall we not fing an ode? 
Shall that holy fire, 

In us that ftrongly glow’d, 
In this cold air expire? 


Though in the utmoft Peak 
A while we do remain, 
Among the mountains bleak, 
Expos’d to fleet and rain, 
No {port our hours fhall break, 
To exercife our vein. = 


What though bright Phoebus’ beams 
Refrefh the fouthern ground, 

And though the princely Thames 
With beauteous nymphs abound, 

And by old Camber’s ttreams 
Be many wonders found : 


Yet many rivers clear 
Here glide in filver {wathes, 
And what of all moft dear, 
Buxton’s delicious baths, 
Strong ale and noble chear, 
T’ aflwage breem winter’s {cathes. 


In places far or near, 
Or famous, or obfcure, 
Where wholfom is the air, 
Or where the moft impure, 
All times, and every where, 
The mufe is fill in ure. Drayton. 


which is the ufual meafure for fhort poems, 


And may at laft my weary age 

Find out the peaceful hermitage, 

The hairy gown, and mofly cell, 

Where I may fit, and nightly {pell 

Of ev’ry ftar the kky doth fhew, 

And ev’ry herb that fips the dew. Milton. 


Full in the midft of this created fpace, 

Betwixt heav’n, earth, and ties, there ftands a place 
Confining on all three ; with triple bound; 

Whence 4ll things, though remote, are view’d around, 
And thither bring their undulating found. 


The 


palace of loud Fame, her feat of pow’r, 


Plac’d on the fummit of a lofty tow’r; 
A thoufand winding entries long and wide 
Reccive of freh reports a Bowing tide. 


A thoufand crannies in the walls are made 3 

Nor gate nor bars exclude the bufy trade. 

Tis built of brafs, the better to diffufe 

The fpreading founds, and multiply the news s 
Where echoes in repeated echoes play : 

A mart for ever full; and open night and day. 
Nor filence is within, nor voice exprefs, 

But a deaf noife of founds that never ceafe ; 
Confus’d, and chiding, like the hollow roar 

Of tides, receding from th’ infulted fhore: 

Or like the broken thunder, heard from far, 
When Jove to diftance drives the rolling war. 
The courts are fill’d with a tumultuous din 

Of crowds, or iffuing forth, or ent’ring in: 

A thorough-fare of news ; where fome devife 
"Fhings never heard, fome mingle truth with lies: 
The troubled air with empty founds they beat, 
Intent to hear, and eager to repeat. Dryden: 


In all thefe meafures the accents are to be placed on cven 
fyllables; and every line confidered by itfelf is more harmo-* 
nious, as this rule is more ftridtly obferved. The variations ne- 
ceffary to pleafure belong to the art of poetry, not the rules of 
grammar. 


Our trochaick meafures are 


Of three fyllables, 


Here we may 

Think and pray, 

Before death 

Stops our breath : 

Other joys 

Are but toys. Waltons Angler. 


Of five, 


In the days of old, 
Stories plainly told, 
Lovers felt annoy. Old Ballad. 


Of feven, 


Faireft piece of well-form’d earth, 
Urge not thus your haughty birth. Waller. 


In thefe meafures the accent is to be placed on the odd 
fyllables. 


Thefe are the meafures which are now in ufe, and above the ref thole of 
feven, eight, and ten fyllables. Our ancient poets wrote verfes fometimes of 
twelve fyllables, as Drayton's Polyolbion. 


Of all the Cambrian fhires their heads that bear fo high, 
And farth’ft furvey their foils with an ambitious eye, 
Mervinia for her hills, as for their matchlefs crowds, 
The ncareft that are faid to kifs the wand'ring clouds, 
Efpecial audience craves, offended with the throng, 
That the of all the ret neglected was fo long; 

Alleging for herfelf, when through the Saxon’s pride, 
The godlike race of Brute to Severn's {ctting fide 

Were cruelly inforc’d, her mountains did relieve 

Thofe whom devouring war elfe every where did gricvé. 
And when all Wales befide (by fortune or by might) 
Unto her ancient foe refign'd her ancicnt right, 

A conftant maiden ftill fhe only did remain, 

The laft her genuine Jaws which itoutly did retain. 

And as each one is prais'd for her peculiar things, 

So only the is rich in mountains, meres, and fprings 5 
And holds herfelf as great in her fuperfuous watte, 

As others by thcir towns and fruitful tillage grac’d. 


And of fourteen, as Chapman's Homer. 
And as the mind of fuch a mans that hath along way gones 
And either knoweth not his way, or elfe would let alone 
His purpos'd journcy, is diftract. 


The meafures of twelve and fourteen fyllables were often mingled by ous 
ald pocts, fomctimes in alternate lincs, and fometimes im altesmate couplets. es, 


ENGLISH 


The verfe of ewelve fyllables, called an A/exandrine, is now only ufed to 
diverfify heroick linese 
Waller was fmooth, but Dryden taught to jois 
The varying verfe, the full-refounding line, 
P Opes 
The verfe of fourteen fyllables is now broken into a foft lyrick meafure of 
werfes conGiting alternately of eight fyllables aad fix. 


The long majeftic march, and encrgy divine. 
The paufe ia the swr ji muft be at the ixth fyllable. 


She to receive thy radiant names 


Seleéts a whiter fpace. Fenton. 
When all hall praife, and ev'ry lay 

Devote a wreath to thee, 
That day, for come it will, that day 

Shall I lament to fee. Lewis to Popes 


Beneath this tomb an infant lies 
To earth whofe body lent, 
Hereafter fhall more glorious rife, 
But not more innocent. 
> When the Archangel’s trump fhall blew, , 
And fouls to bodies join, 
What crowds frall wifh their lives below 
Had been as fhort as thine | Wifey. 
We have another meafure very quick and lively, and therefore much ufed 
in fongs, which may be called the anapeftick, in which the accent refts.upon 
every third fyllable. 


May I govern my paffions with abfolute way, 


And grow wifer and bétzer as life wears away De. Pope. 


Ja this meafure a fyllable is often retrenched from the firft foot, as 


Didgenes farly and prodd. Dr. Pope. 
When préfent we lóve, and when Abfent agrée, 
l I think not of I’ris, nor Iris of mé. Dryden. 


Thefe meafares are varied by many combinations, and fometimes by double 
r endings, cither with os without rhyme, as in the heroick meafures 


TONGUE, 


Tia the Divinity that ftirs within wey 
Tis Heav'n itfelf that points out an bereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man. Madifons. 
So in that of eight fyllables, 
; They neither added nor confounded, 
They neither wanted nor abounded. Priori 
In that of feveny 
For refaftance I could fear none, 
But with twenty fhips had done, 
What thou, brave and happy Vernony 
Hatt atchiev’d with fix alone. Glover. 
In that of fix, 
*T was when the feas were roarings 
With hollow blafts of wind, 
A damfel lay deploring, 
All on a.rock recfin'd. Gay, 
Ia the anapeftick, 
When terrible tempefts affail us, 
And mountainous billows aftrighty. 
~ Nor grandeur or wealth can avail us, 
But fkilful induftry fteers right. Ballad. 
To thefe.meafures, and their laws, may be reduced every fpecies of Englifle 
verfe. iV 5 


Our verfification admits of-few licences, except a /ynalapha, 
or elifion of e in the before-a vowel, as th’ eternal; and more 
rarely of 0 in 70, as £’ accept; and a /ynerefis, by. which ‘two- 
fhort vowels coalefce into one ffllable, as guefions /pecial ; or a: 
word is contraéted by ‘the expulfion, of a fhort vowel before a li- 
quid, as. av’ rice, temp’rance.. ke ASS | 


Thus have I colleéted rules and examples,.by which the Englifh language 
may be learned, if the reader be already acquainted with graminatical terms, 
or taught by a matter to thofe that are more ignorant. ‘To have written a 
grammar for fuch as are not yet initiated.ia the fchools, would have been tee 
dious, and perhaps at laft incHeQuale 
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A DOVE Bick SS) Ba eee T 


TO, YT. HE 


FOr oe eer Be Ba ToT Shekel. 


ANY are the works of human induftry, which to begin and finifh are hardly granted to 

the fame man.. He that undertakes to compile a Dictionary, undertakes that, which, if it 
comprehends the full extent of his defign, he knows himfelf unable to perform. Yet his labours, 
though deficient, may be ufeful, and with the hope of this inferior praife, he muft incite his activity, 
and folace his wearinefs, 


Perfection is unattainable, but nearer and nearer approaches may be made ; and finding my Dic- 
tionary about to be reprinted, I have endeavoured, by a revifal, to make it lefs reprehenfible. I will 
not deny that 1 found many parts requiring emendation, and many more capable of improvement. 
Many faults I have corrected, fome fuperfluities I have taken away, and fome deficiencies I have 
fupplied. I have methodifed:fome parts that were difordered, and illuminated fome that were obfcure. 
Yet the changes or additions bear a very {mall proportion to the whole. The critick will now have 
lefs to obje&t, but the ftudent who has bought any of the former copies needs not repent; he will 


not, without nice collation, perceive how they differ; and ufefulnefs feldom depends upon little 
things. 


For negligence or deficience, I have perhaps not need of more apology than the nature of the work 


will furnifh: I have left that inaccurate which never was made exact, and that imperfect which never 
was completed, 
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A alphabets, has, in the Englifh 

$ language, three different founds, 
which may be termed the broad, open, 
and flender. 

The broad found, refembling that of 
the German a, is found in many of our 
monofyllables, as a//, wall, malt, falt, in 
which a is pronounced as au in cau/e, or 
aw in law. Many of thefe words were 
anciently written with au, as fault, 
avaulk ; which happens to be ftill retained 
in fault. This was probably the ancient 
found of the Saxons, fince it 1s almoft 
uniformly preferved in the ruftic pro- 
nunciation, and the Northern dialetts, 
as maun for man, haurd for hand. 

A open, not unlike the a of the Italians, 
is found in father, rather, and more 
obfcurely in fancy, faft, &c. 

A flender or clofe, is the peculiar a of the 
Englith language, refembling the found 
of the French e mafculine, or diphthong 
ai in pais, or perhaps a middle found 

~ between them, or between the a and e; 
to this the Arabic a is faid nearly to ap- 
proach. Of this found we have exam- 
ples in the words, place, face, wafle, and 
all thofe that terminate in ation; as re- 
lation, nation, generation. 

A is fhort; as, gla/t, grafs; or long, as, 
glaze, graze: it is marked long, gene- 
rally; by an < final, plane, or by an i 
added, as plais. The fhort a is open, 
the long a clofe. 

1. A, am article fet before nouns of the 
fingular number; a man, a tree; de- 
noting the number ome, as, a man is 
coming, that is, zo more than one; or an 
indefinite indication, as, a man may 
comc this way; that is, any man. This 
article has no plural fignification. Be- 
fore a word beginning with a vowel, it 
is written an, a4, am Ox, añ` egg, of 
which a is the contraction. 

Vou. I. 


A 


The firft letter of the European] 2. A, taken materially, or for itfelf, is a 


noun ; as, a great A, a little a. 


3. A is placed before a participle, or par- 
ticipial noun; and is confidered by 
Wallis as a contraction of af, when_it 
is put before a word denoting fome action 
not yet finifhed; is, I am a walking. 
It alio feems to be anciently contracted 
from at, when placed before local fur- 
names; as, Thomas a Becket. In other 
cafes, it feems to fignify to, like the 
French a. 


A hunting Chloe went. Prior. 
They go a begging to a bankrupt’s door. Dryden. 
May peace ftill umber by thefe purling foun- 
tains | 
Which we may every year 
Find when we come a fifhing here. Wotton. 

Now the men fell a rubbing of armour, which 
a great while had lain oiled. Wottcn. 

He will knap the fpears a pieces with his teeth. 

Mares Antid. Athm. 

Another falls a ringing a Pefcennius Niger, and 
judicioufly diftinguifhes the found of it to be 
modern. Addifon on Medals. 

4. A has a peculiar fignification, denoting 
the proportion of one thing to another. 
‘Thus we fay, The Jandlord hath a hun- 
dred a year; The fhip’s crew gained a 
thoufand pounds a man. 

The river Inn paffes through a wide open coun- 
try, during all its courfe through Bavaria; which 
is a voyage of two days, after the rate of twenty 
leagues a day. Addifon on Italy. 

5. Ais ufed in burlefque poetry, to lengthen 
out a fyllable, without adding to the 
fenfe. 

For cloves and nutmegs to the line-a, 
And even for oranges to China. Dryden. 

6. A is fometimes, in familiar writings, 
put by a barbarous corruption for 4e ; 
as, will a come, for will be come. 


7. A; in compofition, fecms to have fome- 
times the power of the French a in thefe 
phrafes, a droit, a gauche, &c. and fome- 
times to be contracted from at; as, afide, 


aflope, afoot, afleep, athirfi, aware. 
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I "gin to be a weary of the fun; 
And with the ftate of th’ world were now wndone. 
Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
And now a breeze from fhore began to blow, 
The failors thip their oars, and ceafe to row3- 
Then hoift their yards a-trip, and all their fails 
Let fall, to court the wind, and catch the gales. 
Dryden's Ceyx and Alcyone. 
A little houfe with trees a row, , 
And, like its mafter; very low. Pope, Hor. 

8. A is fometimes redundant ; as, arije, 
aroufe, awake; the fame with rife, roufe, 
wake. 

g. A, in abbreviations, ftands for artium, 
or arts; as, A. B. batchelor of arts, ar- 
tium baccalaureus ; A. M. matter of arts, 
artium magifter; or, anno; as, A. D. 
anno domini. 

AB, at the beginning of the names of 
places, generally fhews that they have 
fome relation to an abbey, as Abingdon. 

Gibjone 

Asa‘cxe. adv. [from back.] Backwards. 

Obfolete. 


But when they came where thou thy skill didft 
fhow, 


They drew abacke, as half with hame confound. 


s Spenf. Paft. 
ABA CTOR. n.f. [Latin.] One who drives 


away or fteals cattle in herds, or great 
numbers at once, in ditin&ion from 
thofe that fteal only a fheep or two. 


Blount. 
ABACUS. n.f. (Latin. } 
1. A counting-table, anciently ufed in 
calculations. ; 
2. [fn architecture.] The uppermoft mem- 
ber of a column, which {erves as a fort 
of crowning both to the capital and co- 
lumn. Dia. 
Aba’ eT: adv. [of abapean, Sax. behind.] 
From the fore-part of the fhip, towards 
the ftern. Dia. 
Apaisance. 2./. {from the French abai- 
fer, to deprefs, to bring down.) An act 
of reverence, a bow. Obey/ance is con- 
fidered by Skinner as a corruption of 
abaifance, but is now univerially uled. 
To 


ABA 


To ABA’LIENATE. v. a. [from abalieno, 
Lat.] To make that another’s which 
was our own before. A term of the civil 
Jaw, not much ufed in common {peech. 

ABALIENA TION. a. /. [Lat. abaltenatio. | 
The ac of giving up one’s right to ano- 
ther perfon ; or a making over an efate, 
goods, or chattels by fale, or due courfe 
of law. Di&. 

Fo Apa ND. v. a. [A word contracted from 
abandon, but not now in uie. See A- 
BANDON.] To forfake. 

They ftronger are 
Than they which fought at firft their helping 
hand 
Amd Vortiger enforced the kingdom to abandi 
Spenler`s Fairy Quen, LA li. cant. 10. 
Yo ABANDON. v. a. | Fre abandonner. 
Derived, according to Menage, from the 
Italian abandonare, which fignifies to 
forfake his colours; bandum (vexillum 
deferere. Pafquier thinks it a coalition o 
a ban donner, to give up to a profcriptioa ; 
in which fenfe we, at this day, mention 
the ban of the empire. Ban, in our 
own old dialect, fignifies a curfe ; and 
to abandon, if confidered as compounded 
between French and Saxon, is exactly 
equivalent to diris devovere. | 
. To give up, refign, or quit; often fol- 
lowed by the particle te. 
If the be fo abandon'd to her forrow, 

As it is fpoke, the never will admit me. 

Shake/p. Twelfth Night. 
The paffive gods behold the Greeks defile 

Their,temples, and abandon to the fpoil 

Their own abodes 5 we, feeble few, conf{pire 

To fave a inking town, involv‘d infire. 

Dryd. Æneid. 
Who is he fo abandoned to fottith credulity, as 

_to think, thata clod of earth in a fack, may ever, 

by eternal fhaking, receive the fabric of man's 

bady.? Bentley's Sermons. 
Mutt he, whofe altars on the Phrygian fhore, 

With frequent rites, and pure, avow'd thy pow'r, 

Be doom'd the worft of human ills to prove, 

Unblefs’d, abandon'd to the wrath of Jove ? 

Pope's Od; ffey, b. te L Bo. 

a. To defert; to forfake: in an ill fenfe. 

The princes: ufing the paffions of fearing’ evil, 
and defiring to efcape, only to ferve the rule of 
virtue, not to abandon one’s felf, leapt to a rib of 
the thip. Sidney, b. ii. 

Seeing the hurt ftag alone, 

Left and abandon'd of his velvet friends, 
*Tis right, quoth he; thus mifery doth part 
The flux of companys Shake/p. As you like it. 

What fate a wretched fugitive attends, 

Scorn'd by my foes, abandon'd by my friends. 
Dryd. Æ neid, Ze 

But to the pa:tisg goddefs thus fhe pray’d ; 

Propitious ftill be prefent to my aid, 
Nor quite abandon your once-favour’d maid. 


Dryd. Fab, 


3. To forfake, to leave. 
He boldly fpake, Sir knight, if knight thou be, 
Abandon this foreftatled place at erft, 
For fear of further harm, f counfe! thee. 
Spenfer's Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 4. flanz. 39. 
Jo ABANDON OVER. wv. a. [a form of-wri- 
ting not ufual, perhaps not exact.] To 
give up to, to refign. 
Look on me as a man abandcn'd o'er 
To an eternal lethargy of love ; 
To pull, and pinch, and wound me, cannot cure, 
And but difturb the quiet of my death. 
Dryd. Sp. Friar. 
ABA‘NDONED. particip. adj. Corrupted 
in the higheft degree; as, an abandoned 


wretch. Inthis fenfe, it is a contraction 


ABA 


of a longer form, abandoned [given up] 
to wickednefs. 

Asa’nooninc. [A verbal noun from 
abandon.) Defertion, forfaking. 

He hop'd his paft meritorious ations might out- 
weigh his prefent churdoning the thought of future 
action. Clarend.b. viii. 

ABA KDONMENT,#,/. [ abandonnement,Fr.] 

1. The aé of abandoning. 

2. The ftate of being abandoned. Di&. 

ABANNITION. n. f. (Lat. abannitio.) A 
banifhment for one or two years, for 
manflaughter. Obfolete. Dia. 

To ABA’ RE. v.a. [abapuan, Sax.] To make 
bare, uncover, or difclofe. Dia. 

ABARTICULA TION. n. Jv [from ab, from, 
and articulus, a joint, Lat.) A good and 
apt conitruction of the bones, by which 
they move ftrongly and eafily ; or that 
fpecies of articulation that has manifeft 
motion. Dra. 

To Ana‘sz. v. a. [Fr. abaiffér, from the 
Lat. bafis, or baffus, a barbarous word, 
fignifying low, bafe. } 

1. To deprefs, to lower. 

It is a point of cunning to wait upon him. with 
whom you fpeak with your eye; yet with a demure 
abafing of it fometimes. Baccn. 

2. To caft down, to deprefs, Ó bring low ; 
ina figurative and perfonal fenfe, which 
is the common ufe. 

Happy shepherd, to the gods be thankful, that 
to thy advancement their wifdoms have thce as 

Sidney, b. i. 

Behold every one that is proud, and abaje him. 

Fob, xi. 14. 
With unrefifted might the. monarch.reigns ; 
He levels mountains, and he raifes plains ; 
And, not-regarding diffrence of decree, 
Apas'd your daughter, and exalted me. 
Dryd. Fables. 

If the.mind be curbed and humbled too much 
in children; if their fpirits be abafed and broken 
much by too {trict an hand over themi; they lofe 
all their vigour and induftry. 

Locke on Education, § 46. 

Asa‘sep. adj. [with heralds] a term ufed 
of the wings of eagles, when the top 
looks downwards towards the point of the 
fhield ; or when the wings are fhut; the 
natural way of bearing them being fpread 
with the top pointing to the chief of the 
angle. Bailey. Chambers. 

ABASEMENT. 2. © The fate of being 
brought low ; the act of bringing low ; 
depreflion. 

There is an abafement becavfe of glory; and 
there is that lifteth up his head from a low eftate. 

Ecelefiafticus, xx. 11. 

To ABa’sH. v. a. [See Basurut. Per- 
haps from abaifer, French.] 

1. To put into confufion ;.to make afha- 
med. It generaily implies a fudden 
impreffion of fhame. 

They heard, and were abajb'd. 

Mitton’s Paradife Loft, b. i. l. 331. 
ng ES th’ imperious queen fat mute with 
Car 5 
Nor further durft incenfe the gloomy thunderer. 
Silence was in the court at this rebuke : 
Nor could the gods, abajh'd, fuitain their fove- 
reign’s look. Dryden's Fables. 

2. The paffive admits the particle ar, fomc- 
times of, before the caufal noun. 

In no wife Ipeak againft the truth, but be abafbed 
of the error of thy ignocance. i , Ecclus. ive 25. 
_, L faid unto her, From whence is this kid? Is 
it not ftolen? But fhe replied upon me, it was 


ABA 


Iven for a gift, more than the wages: however, 
i did not believe her, and J was aba/bed ar her. 
Job. ii. 13, 146 
In the admiration only of weak minds 
Led captive: ccafe t’ admire, and all her plumes 
Fall flat, and fink into a trivial toy, 
At every fudden flighting quite abafhr. 
Miltcn’s Paradife Lof, b. it. 1. 223. 
The little Cupids hav'ring round, 
(As pictures prove) with garlands crown'd, 
Abafo'd at what they faw and heard, 
Flew off, nor ever more appcar'd. 
Swift's Mifcellanies. 
To ABATE. v.a. [from the French abba- 


tre, to beat down. } 


1. To leffen, to diminihh. 

Who can tell whether the divine wifdom, to 
abate the glory of thofe kings, did not referve this 
wo:k to be done by aqueen, that it might appear 
to be his own immedizte work ? 

Sir Jobn Davies on Ircland. 

If you did know to whom I gave the ring, 

And how unwillingly i left the ring, 
You would abate the ftrength of your difpleafure. 
Shake/peare. 

Here we fee the hopes of great benefit and light 
from expofitors and commentators, are in a great 
part abated; and thofe who have moft need of their 
help, can receive but little from them. 

Licke’s Effay on St. Paul's Epifiles. 


2. To dejec, or deprefs the mind. 
This iron world l 
Brings down the ftouteft hearts to loweft ftate:. = 
For mifery doth braveft minds abate. Lin 
Spenf. Hubberd’s Tale. 
Have the power ftill E 
To banifh your defenders, till at length 
Your ignorance deliver you, 
As moft abated captives to fome nation 
That won you without blows ! 
Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
Time, that changes all, yet changes us in vain, 
The body, not the mind ; nor can controub 
Th’ immortal vigour, or abate the foul. 
i Dryd. Æ neide 
3. In commerce, to let down the price in 
felling, fometimes to beat down the price 
in buying. 
To ABATE. v. n 
1. To grow lefs; as, his paflion abares ; 
the ftorm adates. It is ufed fometimes 
with the particle of before the thing 
leffened. 


Our phyficians have obferved, that in procefs of 
time, fome difeafes have abated of their virulence, 
and have, in a manner, worn out their malignity, 
fo as to be no longer mortal, 

_ Dryden's Hind and Panther. 
z. {In common law.] 

It is in law ufed both actively and neuterly ; as, 
to abate a caftle, to beatitdown. To «bate a writ, 
is, by fome exception, to defeat or overthrow it. 
A ftranger adaterb, that is, entereth upon a houfe 
or land void by’ the death of him that laft pofleffed 
it, before the heir take his poffeffion, and fo keep- 
eth him out. Wherefore, as he that putteth out 
him in poffeffion, is faid to diffeife: fo he that 
fteppeth in between the former poffeffor and his 
heir is faid to abare. In the neuter fignification 
thus: The writ of the demandment shall abate, that 
is, thall be difabled, truftrated, or overthrown. The 
appeal abateth by covin, that is, that the accufa- 
tion is defeated. by deceit. Cowel. 

3. [In horfemanfhip.] A. horfe is faid:to 
abate or take down his curvets; when 
working upon curvets, he puts his'two 
hind legs to the ground both at once, 
and obierves the fame exaétnefs in all 
the times. .  Di&. 

ABATEMENT. mn. f. [abatement, Fr.} ` 

1. The act of abating or leffening. 

Xenophon tells us, that the city contained about 
ten thoufand houfes, and allowing onc man to every 

houle, 
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houfe, who could have any fhare im the govern- 
ment (the reft confifting of women, children, and 
_feryants), and making other obvious abatements, 
~ thefe tyrants, if they had-been carefal to adhere 
together, might have becn a majority even of the 

people collective. j 
Swift on the Cortef of Athens and Rome. 

2. The ftate of being #bated. 

Coffee has, in common with all nuts; an oil 
ftrongly combined and»entangled with earthy par- 
ticles. The moft noxious part of oil exhales in 
roafting, to the abarement of near one quarter of its 
weight. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. The fum or quantity taken away by the 
act of abating. 

The law of works is that law, which requires 
perfect obedience, without remiffion or abatement ; 
fo that; by that law, a man cannot be juft, or jufti- 
fied, without an exaét performance of every tittle. 

Locke. 
4. The caufe of abating; extenuation. 

As our advantages towards pratifing and pro- 
moting piety and virtue were greater than thole of 
other men; fo will our excufe be lefs, if we neglect 
to make ufe of them. We canner plead in ebate- 
ment-ot our guilt, that we were ignorant of our 
duty, under the prepofleffion of ill babits, and the 
bias of a wrong education... Alterbury’s Sermens. 

5. [Inlaw.] The act of the abator; as, the 

© abatement of the heir into the land before 
he hath agreed with: the. lord. The af- 

, fetion or paffion of the thing abated ; 
as, abatement of the writ. Cowel. 

6. {With heralds.] An accidental mark, 
which being added to a coat of arms, 
the dignity of it is abafed, by reafon of 
fome ftain or difhonourable quality of 

. the bearer. Dia. 

Apa Ter. 2.f. The agent or caufe by 
which an abatement is procured; that 
by which any thing is leffered. 

Abaters of acrimony or fharpnefs, are exprefled 
oils of» ripe vegetables, and. all preparations of 

_ fuch; as of almonds, piftachoes, and other nuts. 
Arbuthnot on Diet. 
Asa tor. 2. /. [a law term.] One who 
intrudes into houfes or land, void by the 
death of the former poffeffor, and yet 
not entered upon or taken up by his 
heir. Dif. 
A’natune. a. f. [old records.] Any thing 
diminifhed. ailey 
A’sature. n.f. [from abatre, French. } 
Thofe fprigs of grafs which are thrown 
* down by a ftag irf his pafing by. Did. 
Ass. 2. f- The yarn on a weaver’s warp ; 
a term among clothiers. Chambers. 
ABBA. n:f- (Heb. a8) A Syriac word, 
which fignifies father. 
A’paacy.2./, [Lat. abbatia.) The rights 
«) or privileges of an abbot. See Arrey. 

According to Felinus, an abbacy is the cignity 
itfzlf, fince an abbot is a term cr word of dignity, 
and not of office; and, therefore, even a fecular 
perfon, who has the care of fouls, is fometimes, 
ia the canon law, alfo {tiled an abbor. 

Ayliffe’s Parergon Juris Canonici. 
A’spess.n./. [ Lat. abbatiffa, from whence 
the Saxon abudirye, then probably ab- 
bate/s, and by contraction abbe/je in Fr. 
and abée/i, Eng.) The fuperiour or go- 
vernefs of a nunnery or monaftery of 
women. 
They fled 
Into this abbey, whither we purfued them ; 
And here the abbejs huts the gate on us, 
And will not fuffer us to fetch him out. 
Shakef. Cam. of Errors. 
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I have a fifter, abbcfs in Terceras, 
Who loft her lover on her bridal-day. 
Dryd. D. Sebaft. 
Conftantia, as foon as the folemnities of her re- 
ception were over, retired with the adbe/s into her 
own apartment. j Addijon. 
A'BBeY, or AsrBY. »./. (Lat. abbatia; 
from whence probably firt ApBacy ; 
which fee.} A monaftery of religious 
perfons, whether men or women ; dif- 
tinguifhed from religious houfes of other 
denominations by larger privileges. See 
ABBOT. 
With eafy roads he came to Leicefter ; 
Lodg’d in the abbey, where the reverend abbot, 
With all his convent, honourably receiv'd him. 


Shakefp. 

A'BBEY-LUBBER.: n. /. [See Lusper.] 
A flothful loiterer in a religious houfe, 
under pretence of retirement and aufte- 
rity. 

This is no Father Dominic, no huge overgrown 
obbey-lubber 5 this is but a diminutive fucking 
friar. Dryd. Sp. Fr. 

ABBOT. 2. /. [in the lower Latin abbas, 
from 38 father, which fenfe was. {till 
implied ; fo that the abbots were called 
patres, and abbefles matres monaftcrii. 
Thus Fortunatus to the abbot Paternus : 
Nominis oficium jure, Paterne, geris.) The 
chief of a convent, or fellowfhip of ca- 
nons. Of thefe, fome in England were 
mitred, fome not: thofe that were mi- 
tred, were exempted from the jurifdic- 
tion of the diocefan, -having in them- 
felves epifcopal authority within their 
precinéts, and being alfo lords of parlia- 
ment. The othér fort were fubjeé& to 
the diocefan in all fpiritual governnfent. 

Ccwel. 
Sce AnsBey. 

A'sBBOTsHIP. 2. /. The ftate or privilege 
of an abbot. Dia. 

To ABBREVIATE. v. a. [Lat. abbre- 
viare.] 

t. To fhorten by contraction of parts with- 
out lofs of the main fubftance; to abridge. 

Itis onc thing to abbreviate by contracting, an- 
other by cutting off. Baccn, Effay 26. 

The only invention of late years, which hath 
contributed towards politenefs in difcourfe, is that 
of abbreviating or reducing words of many Syllables 
into ane, by lopping off the reft. Swift. 

2. To fhorten, to cut fhort. 

Set the itrength of their days before the flood ; 
which were cblrewiuted after, and contraéted into 
hundreds and threefcores. 

Brown's Vulgar Errcurs, be vi. ce 6, 

ABBREVIATION. 2. f. ~ 

I. ae act of abbreviating. 

z. The means ufed to abbreviate, as cha- 
ratters fignifying whole words; words 
contracted. 

Such is the propriety and energy in them all, 
that they never can be changed, but to difadvan- 
tige, except in the circumiftance of ufing abbrevia- 
tions. Swift. 

ABBREVIA TOR. 2. f. [abbreviateur, Fr.) 
One who abbreviates, or abridges. 

ES ayiee n. f. (abbreviatura, 

at. 

1. A mark ufed for the fake of fhortening. 

2. A compendium or abridgment. 

He is a good man, who grieves rather for him 
that injures him, than for his own fuffering; who 
prays for him that wrongs him, forgiving all bis 


ABD 


faults; who fooner fhews mercy thah angers’ whe 
ofters violence to his appetite, in all things endea- 
vouring to fubdue the fichh to the fpirit. Thisis 
an excellent abbreviature of the whole duty of a 
Chriftian. Taylor's Guide to Devoticn. 


ABBREUVOFR. [in French,.a waterings 
place. Ital. abbeverato, dal verbo devere. 
Lat. dsécre. Abbeverari,i cavalli. . This 
word is derived by Menage, not much 
acquainted with the Teutonic dialects, 
from adbibare for adhibere; but more 
probably it comes from the fame root 
with drew. See BRew.] Among ma- 
fons, the joint or juncture of two ftanes, 
or the interftice between two ftonesito be 
filled up witn mortar. Did. 

A’psy. See ABBEY. 

A, B, C. ; 

1. The alphabet ; as, he has not learned 
his a, b, c. 

2. The little book by which the elements 
of reading are taught. 

Then comes queition like an a, b, c, took. 


Skake/peare. 
Yo A’BDICATE. v. a. [Lat. abdica To 


give up right; to refign; to lay down 
an office. 
Old Saturn, here, with upcaft eyes, 
Beheld his abdicated tkies. Addifon. 

ABDICATION. 2. /.-[abdicario, Lat.} The 
act of abdicating ;*refignation; quitting 
an office by one’s own proper att before 
the ufual or ftated expiration. | 

Neither doth it appear how a:prince’s abdication 
can make any other fort of vacancy in the throney 
than would be caufed by his death; fincé hecan- 
not abdicate for his children,, otherwife than by his 
own confent in form to a bill from the two houfes. 

Swift on the Sentiments of a Church of 
England Man. 

A’ppicaTIVE. adj. That which caufes,or 
implies an abdication. | Dis. 

A’apicaTive. adj. [from abdo, to‘hide.] 
‘That which has the power or quality of 
hiding. Dia. 

ABDOMEN. n». /. [Lat. from aldo, to 
hide.] A cavity commonly called the 
lower venter or belly: It contains the 
ftomach, “guts, liver, fpleen, bladder, 
and is’ within lined with a membrane 
called the peritonzum. ‘Ihe lower part 
is called the hypogaftrium; the foremot 
part is divided into the epigaftrium, the 
right and left hypochondria, and the 
navel; ’tis bownded above by the car- 
tilago enfiformis and the diaphragm, 
fideways by the fhort or lower ribs, and 
behind by the vertebra of the loins, the 
bones of the coxendix, that of the pubes, 
and. os facrum. It is covered with feve 
ral muícles, from whofe altern@te relaxa- 
tions and contractions in refpiration,, 
digeftion is forwarded, and the due mo- 
tioa of all the parts therein contained 
ptomoted, both for fecretion and expul- 
fion. Quincy. 

The abdomen confifts of parts containing and con- 
tained. Wieman s Surgery. 

ABDOMINAL., ) aaj. Relating to the’ab- 

Asbo Minous. § domen. 

To ABDU’CE. wv. a. [Lat. abduco.] To 
draw to a different part; to withdraw 
one part from another. A word chiefly 
ufedin phyfic or {cience. 

B 2 1t 


ABE 


If we abduce the eye unto either corner, the 
obje&t will not duplicate; fur, in that pofition, the 
axis of the cones remain in the fame plain, as js 

* demoaftrated in the optics delivered by Galen. 

Brown's Vulgar Errcurs, b. iiie ¢. 20. 

AsDu'cenT. adj. Mufcles abducent are 
thofe which ferve to open or pull back 
divers parts of the body; their oppofites 
being called adducent. Dia. 

ABDUCTION. n. f. [abduio, Lat.) 

1. The art of drawing apart, or withdraw- 
ing one part from another. 

2. A particular form of argument. 


ABH 


of aberre, Lat.) Wandering, going a- The felf-fame thing they will abbor 
ftray. One way, and long another for. 


| 
| ' , 
Of the verb aberr I have found X% Hudibras, p» io cant. V5 


ABI 


A church of England man abbors the humour 
example. of the aze, in delighting to fling fcandals upon the 
Divers were out in their account, alerring leve- clergy in general; which, befides the difgrace to 
ral ways from the truc and juit compute, and «all- the reformation, and to religion itfelf, cafts an ig- 
ing that one ycar, which perhaps might be another. Swift. Cb. of Eng, 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. Cs 12. ÅBHO'RRENCE. 
To ABERU'NCATE. V. a. [averunco, Lat.) | ABHORRENCY. n. J [from abhor.] 


To pull up by the roots; to extirpate | 1 The a& of abhorring, deteftation. 


utterly. Diz. | lt draws upon him the hatred and abhorrence of 
To ABET. v. a. [from bezan, Sax. fg- all men here 3 and fubjeéts him to the wrath of 


God hereafter. South's Sermons. 


nominy upon the kingdom. 


ABDUCTOR. n. f. [abduGor, Lat.) The 
name given by anatomilts to the muf- 
cles, which ferve to draw back the fe- 
veral members. - 

He fuppoled th: conftriétors of the eye-lids muft 
be ftrengthened in the fupercilious; the abduétors 
in drunkards, and contemplative men, who have 
the fame fteady and grave motion of the eye. 

Arbuthnot and Pope's Martinus Scriblerus. 

ABECEDA RIAN. n. f. [from the names of 
a, 6, c, the three firit letters of the al- 
phabet.] He that teaches or learns the 
alphabet, or firft rudiments of literature. 

This word is ufed by Wood in his 
Athena Ovxonienfes, where mentioning 
Farnaby the critic, he relates, that, in 
fome part of his life, he was reduced to 
follow the trade of an abecedarian by his 
misfortunes. 

A’pecepary.ad. [SeeABECEDARIAN.] 

' y. Belonging to the alphabet. 

z. Infcribed with the alphabet. 

This is pretended from the fympathy of two 
needles touched with the loadftone, and placed in 
the center of two abecedary circles, or rings of let- 
ters, deferibed round about them, one friend keep- 
ing one, and another the other, and agreeing upon 

4go hour wherein they will communicate. 

l Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iis c 3. 

ABE'D. adv. [from a, for at, and bed.) In 
bed. 

It wae a hame for them to mar their com- 
plexions, yea and conditions too, with long lying 
abed: when the was of their age, fhe would have 
made a handkerchief by that time o'day. 

Sidney, be is 

She has not been abed, but in her chapel 
All night devoutly watch’d. „Dryd. Span. Friar. 

ABE RRANCE. ) 2. /. [from aberro, Lat. 

ABE RRANCY. to wander from the 
right way.} A deviation from the right 
way; an errour; a miftake; a falfe opi- 
nion. 

They do not only fwarm with errours, but vices 
depending thereon. Thus they commonly affect 
no man any farther than he deferts his reafon, or 
complies with their aberrancies. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, be is cs 3- 

Could a man be compofed to fuch an advantage 
of conftitution, that it fhould not at all adwterate 
the images of his mind; yet this fecond nature 
would alter the crafis of his underftanding, and 
render it as obnoxious to aberrances, as NOW. 

Glanville's Secpfis Scientifica, ce 16. 
ABERRANT. adj. [from aberrans, Lat. | 
Deviating, wandering from the right or 
known way. Did. 
ABERRA TION. 2./. [from aberratio, Lat. | 
The act. of deviating from the common 
or from the right track. 

Ifrit be a miltake, there is no herefy in fuch an 
harmlefs aberration; the probability of it will ren- 
der it a lapfe of eafy pardon. 

Glanville's Scepfis Scientifica, c. 11. 
Ape rains. part. [from the verb aderr, 


nifying to enkindle or animate.} ‘To 
puth wiid another, to fupport him in 
his defigns by connivance, encourage- 
ment, or help. It was once indifferent, 
but is almoft always taken by modern 


writers in an ill fenfe: as may be feen 


in ARETTER. 
To ubct fignifiech, in our common law, as much 
as to encourage or fet on. Covel. 
Then thall I foon, quoth he, return again, 
Abet that virgin's caufe difconfolate, 
And fhortly back return. Fairy Queen, b. ic 
A widow who by folemn vows, 
Contraéted to me, for my fpoufe, 
Combin’d with him’ to break her word, 
Aad has abetted all. Hudibras, p. iii. cant. 3. 
Men lay fo great weight upon right opinions, 
and eagernefs of abetting them, that they account 
that the unum neceffarium. Decay of Piety. 
They abctted both parties in the civil war, and 
always furnifhed fupplies to the weaker fide, left 
there fhould be an end put to thefe fatal divifions. 
Addifon. Freebolder, N° 28. 


ABE TMENT. x. f~ The act of abetting. 


Dif. 


Aspe TrerR, or ABE TTOR. 2. f He that 


abets; the fupporter or encourager of 
a:wther. 
Whilft calumny has two fuch potent aberters, 


we are not to wonder at its growth: as long as | 
men are malicious and defigning, they will be tra- | 


ducing. Govern. of the Tongue. 
You fhall be ftill plain Torrifmond with me, 

Th’ abcttcr, partner (if you like the name), 

The hufband of a tyrant, but no king ; 

Tiil you deferve that title by your juftice. 

Dryden's Spanifb Friar. 

Thefe confiderations, though they may have no 

influence on the multitude, ought to fink into the 


z. The difpofition to abhor, hatred. 


Even a juf and neceflary defence does, by giv- 
ing men acquaintance with war, take off fome- 
what from the abborrence of it, and infenfibly dif- 
pote them to hoftilities. Decay of Piety. 

The firt tendency to any injuftice that appears, 
muft be fupprefled with a thow of wonder and ab- 
borrency in the parents and governours. 

Locke on Education, § 110. 


ABHORRENT. adj. [from absor.] 
1. Struck with abhorrence ; loathing. 


For if the worlds 
In worlds inclos’d could on his fenfes burft, 
He would abborrent turn. 


Thomfon’s Summer, l. 310. 


2. Contrary to, foreign, inconfiftent with. 


It is ufed with the particles from or to, 
but more properly with from. 

This I conceive to be an hypothefis, well worthy 
a rational belief; and yet it is fo abborrent from 
the vulgar, that they would as foon believe Anaxa- 
goras, that fnow is black, as him that fhould af- 
firm it is not white. 

Glanville’s Scepfis Scient. ce 12. 

Why then thefe foreign thoughts of ftate em- 

ployments, . 
Abberrent to your funétion and your breeding ? 
Poor droning truants of unpractis’d cells, 
Bred in the fellowfhip of bearded boys, 

What wonder is it if you know not men? 


Dryden. 


ABHORRER. 2./, [from abhor.) The per- 


fon that abhors; a hater, detefter. 

The lower clergy were railed at, for difputiog 
the power of the bifhops, by the known abborrers 
of epifcopacy, and abufed for doing nothing in 
the convocations, by thefe very men who wanted 
to bind up their hands. Swift. Examiner, N° 21. 


minds. of thofe who are their abettors, and who, I Asno RRING. The object of abhorrence. 


if they efcape punifhment here, muft know, that 
thefe feveral mifchiefs will be one day laid to their 
charge. Addifor. Freebolder, N° §0. 


Asey ance. n. f/. [from the French aéo- 


yer, allatrare, to bark at.] Tiis word, 
in Littleton, cap. Difcontinuance, is thus 
ufed, The right of fee-fimple lieth in 
abeyance, when it is all only in the re- 
membrance, intendment, and confidera- 
tion of the law.. The frank tenement of 
the glebe of the parfonage, is in no man 
during the time that the parfonage is 
void, but is in abeyance. Corel. 


AscreGa TION, w. f. [abgregatio, Lat.] 


A feparation from the flock. Dia. 


To ABHOR. v.a. [abborres, Lat.] To 


hate with acrimony ; to deteit to extre- 
mity; to loath; to abominate. 
Whitt I was big in clamour, came a‘man, 
Who having fren nie in my. worfer ftate, 
Shunn’d my abborr'd fociety. 
Shakeipeare’s K. Lear. 
Juttly thou abbsrr'ft 
That fon, who on the quiet “ate of men 
Such trouble brought, affecting to fubdue 
Rational liberty. 
i Mils. Parad. Loft, 6. xtie 1. 79. 


2. To dwell. 


This feems not to be the proper ufe of 
the participial noun. ` 

They fhal! go forth, and look upon the carcafes 
of ‘the men that have tranigrefled againft Mes 
for their worm fhall not die, neither fhall their 
fire be quenched, and they thall be an abborring 
unto all fiefh. Ijaiab, \xvi. 44. 


To ABIDE. v. n.. Labode or abid.. [from 


bidian, or aubroran, Sax.) 


1. To dwell in a place; not remove ;’ to 


Ray. 

‘Thy fervant became furety for the lad unto my 
father, faying, If 1 bring him not unto thee, then 
I thall bear the blame to my father for ever. Now 
therefore I pray thee, let thy fervant abide inftead 
of the lad, a bondman to my lord; and let the 
lad go up with his brethren. Gen. xliv. 323 3% 


Vhe Marquis Dorfet, as I hear, is fled 
To Richmond, in the parts where he abides. 
Shakejp. Richard II. 
Thofe who apply themfelves to learning, are 
forced to acknowledge one God, incortuptible and 
unbegotten į; who is the only true being, and abides 
for ever above the higheft heavens, from whence 
He bebolds all the things that are done in heaven 
and carth. $ 


Stilling fie Defence of Dife. on Rom. Idolat. 
3. To 


rae «= 


— 


ABL 


3. Toremain; not ceafe or fail; to be} 


immoveable. 
They chat trut in the Lord fhall be as mount 
~ Zion, which cannot be*removed, but abiderb for 
ever. 4s 
4: To continue,in the fame ftate. 
‘The tear of the Lord 
that hath ic shall acide fatistied. Prov. xix. 23. 
There can be no ftudy without time; and thc 
mind mutt abide and dwell upon things, or be al- 
ways a ftranger to the infide of them. South. 
5) To endure without offence, anger, or 
contradiction. Lj . 
Who can abide, that, againft their own doctors, 
fix whole books (hould by their fatherhoods be im- 
__pesicufly obtruded, upoa God and his church ? 
x - Hall. 
6. It is‘ufed with the particle with be- 
fore a perion, and at or in betore a place. 
It is better that I give her to thee, than that J 
Mould give her to another man? Alide witb me. 
i _ Grr. XXXix. 19- 
For thy fervant vowed aivow, while J abode ar 
* Gefhur in Syria, faying, if the Lord fhail bring me 
again indeed to Jerufalem, theo 1 willl ferve the 
Lord. 2 Sum. xv. 8. 


7. It is ufed with ży before a thing; as, to 
abide by his teftimony ; to abide by his 
own fkill; that is, ro rely upon them; to 
abide by an opinion; to maintain it 3 to 
abide by a man, is alfo, to defend or Jup- 

o port him, But thefe forms are fome- 
thing low. ; nite 

Of the, participle abid, I have found 
only the example. in Woodward, and 
fhould rather determine that adide in the 
active fenfe has no paffive participle, or 
compounded preterite. 

To ABDe va o J 

1. To wait for, expect, attend, wait upon, 
await: ufed of things prepared for per- 
fons, as well as of perfons expecting 
things. 

Home is he brought, and laid in fumptuous bed, 
Where many tkilful leeches him abide, 

To falve his hurts. Fairy Queen, b.i. co §. ft. 17. 

While lions war, and battle for their dens, 
Poor harmicfs lambs abide their enmity. 

f Sbakefp. Hen. VI. pe 3- 

t Bonds and affiftions abide me. FAFs, x. 234. 

2. To bear or fupport the confequences of 
a thing. 

Ah me! they little know 
How dearly I abide that boalt fo vain. 

Pes Milton's Par. Left. 

3. To bear or fupport, without being con- 
quered or deftroyed. 

But the Lord he is the true God, he is the 
living God, and an everlafting king: At his 
wrath: the earth fhall trembles and the nations 
fhall not be able to abide his indignation. Fer. x. 10. 

It muft ve allowed’a fair prefumption in favour 
of the truth of my doétrines, that’ they have abid 
a very rigorous tet row for above thirty years, 
and the more ftri€tly they are looked into, the 
mote they are confirmed. Woodward, Letter i. 


4. To bear without averfion; in which 
_ fenfe it is commonly ufed with a nega- 
tive. 

Thou cant not abide Tiridates; this is but 
love of thyfeli. é , Sidney; b. ile 
Thy. vile race, 
Though thou did learn, had that in’t, which 
good natures 
Conid noe cbide tu be with; therefore waft thou 
Defervedly confin d unto this rock. 
y Sbhakefp. Tempef. 
5. To bear or uffer, id Mua, 


F , : 


Pfalm cxxv. 1. | 


eth to life; and he | 


ABJ 


Girt with circumfluous tides, 
He fill calamitous conitraint abides. 
Pope's Ody f. b. iv. 1. 780. 
Abrper. 2, f. [from abide.] The perfon 
that abides or dwells in a place ; per- 
haps that lives or endures. A word 
little in ufe. | 
ABIDING: 2. f. [from abide.] Continu- 
ance; ftay; fixed ftate. 

We are ftrangers before Thee and fojourners, as 
were all our fathers: our days on the earth are as 
a fhadow, and there is none abidirg. 

1 Chron. xxix. 15. 

The air in that region is fo violently removed, 
and carried.about with fuch iwiftnefs, as nothing 
in that place can confit or have abiding. 

"RE Raweigh s Hiflary of the World. 
ABJECT. aaj. [abjefus, Lat. thrown 
away as of no value. 
1. Mean; worthlefs; bafe; groveling: 
{poken of perfons, or their qualities. 
z Rebellion 
Came like itfelf in bafe and ahj:4 routs, 
Led on by bloody youth goaded with rage, 
And countenanc'd by boys and beggary. 
Sbakefpeare's Herry IV. 

I was at firft, as other bea(ts thar graze 
The trodden herb, of abject thoughts and low. 

l Mists Para:life Lofty bs ix. 1. 5716 

a Honeft men, who tell their fovereigns what they 

expect from them, and what obedience they thail 

be always ready to pay them, are not upon an 
equal foot with bafe and abjcé?. Alatterers. 

3 Aldifon's Whig Examiner. 

2. Being of no hope or regard; uled of 

condition. 

The rarer thy exampie tands, 

Ey how meh from the top of wond’rous glory, 

Scrongeft o? mortal men, 

To loweft pitch of ubjef fortune thou art fall'n. 
Milton's Sampjon Ageniftes. 

We fee man and woman in the higheft inno- 
cence and perfection, and in the moft abjcé¥" ftate 
of guilt and infir-nity. 

Addifon. Spefator, N° 279. 
3. Mean and defpicable ; ufed of actions. 

‘Ihe rapine is {> abycf? and profane, 

They not from trifles, nor from gods refrain. 
Dryden's Juvenal; Sat. $. 
To what bafe ends, and by what abje& way8y 
Are mortals urg’d through facred luft of praif: ? 
Pope's Effay on Criticifm. 
ABJECT. m / A man without hope ; a 
man* whofe miferies are irretrievable ; 
‘one ofthe loweft condition. 
Yea, the alyeés gathzred themfelves together 
againft me.’ Pfalin xxxv0 15. 
To ABJECT. wv. a. [abjicio, Lat.) -+ To 
throw away. A word rarely ufed. 
ApjecteDness. x. /. [from abjed.] The 
ftate of an abject. 

Our Saviour would’ love at no 'efs’ rate than 
death ;~ and, from the fuperemincat height of 
glory, ftooped and abafed himfelf io tire fufferance 
of the extremeft of indignities, and funk himlelf 
to the bottom of abjeétednefs, to exalt our condi- 
tion to the contrary extreme. Boyle's Works. 


ABJECTION.» f. [from abje@.} *Mean- 


nels of mind; want of fpirit; fervility ; | 


bafenefs. 
That this, fhould be termed bafenels, abjeéfion 
of mind, or fervility, is it crecidle ? 
l Hooter, b. ve § 47. 
The juft medium lies betwixt pride. and the 
. abjcfion, the two extremes. L'Eftrange. 
A’pyRreTLy. adv. [from-abjed.] In an 
abject ‘manner, meanly, batcly, ` fer- 
vilely, contemptibly. 
A’ByeCTNeEsSs. ne fi [from abje&.]  Ab- 
jection, fervility, meannefs. 


ABJ 


Servility and abjeé?nc/s of humour is implicitly 
involved in the charge of lying. 
Government of the Tongue, § 8. 
By humility I mean not the abjeétnejs of a bafe 
mind: but a prudent care not to over-value our- 
{elves upon any account. 
Grew’s Cofmologia Sacra, b. iis ci 7e 


ABILITY. n. f. [Habileté, Fr.] 


1. The power to do any thing, whether 
depending upon {kill, or riches, or 
ftrength, or any other quality. 

Of finging thou haft got the reputation, 
Good Thyrtis, minc I yield to thy ability ; 
My heart doth feek another eftimation. 
Sidney, b. is 
If aught in my ability may ferve 
To lighten what thou fuffer’ft, and appeafe 
Thy mind with what amends is in my pow’r. 
Miltons Sampjon Ageniftes, 1. 744 
They gave after their ability unto the treafure. 
Ezra, il. 69- 
If any man minifter, let him do it as of the 
ability which God giveth: that God in all things 
may be glorified through Jefus Chrift. 1 Pet. iv. vr. 
Wherever we find our abilities too weak for the 
performance, he allures us of the affiftance of his 
Holy Spirit. Rogers's Sermons. 


z. Capacity of mind; force of underftand- 


ing ; mental power. 

Children in whom there was no blemish, but 
well-favoured, and {kilful in all wifdom, and cun- 
ning in knowledge, and under{tanding {cience, » 
and fuch as had ability in them to ftand in the 
king's palaces Dan. i. 4. 


2. When it has the plural number, abili- 


ties, it frequently fignifies the faculties 
or powers of the mind, and fometimes 
the force of underftanding given by na- 
ture, as diftinguifhed from acquired qua- 
lifications. 

Whether it may be thought neceffary, that in 
certain tracts of country, like what we call pa- 
rifhes, there fhould be one man, at leat, of abili- 
ties to read and write? Swift. 

AsInTe STATE. adj. [of ab, from, and 
inteftatus, Lat.] A term of law, im- 
plying him that inherits from a man, 

‘who, though he had the power to make 
a will, yet did not make it. 

To A’pyuGaTe. v. a. [abjugo, Lat.) Fo 
unyoke, to uncouple. Dia. 

To ABJU’RE. v. a. [abjuro, Lat.] 

t. To caft off upon oath, to fwear not. te 
do or not to have fomething. 

Either to die the-death, or to abjure 
For ever the fociety «e man. 

Shakefpeares Midfum. Night's Drearte 

No man, therefore, that hath not abjured his 
reafon, and {worn allegiance to a preconceived 
fantaftical hvpothefis, can undertake the defence 
of fuch a fuppofition. Hale. 

2, To retract, recant, or abnegate a` po» 
fition upon oath. 

AÅBJURA TION. 2. f [from abjure.] The 
act of abjuring. The oath taken for 
that end. 

Until Henry VIH. his time, if a man, having 
committed felony, could go.into a church, on 
church-yard, hetore he were apprehended, he might 
not be taken from thence to the ufual trial of law, 
but confeffing his fault to the juftices, or to the 
coroner, gave his oath to forfake the realin for 
ever, which was called abjuratior. 

There are fome adjurarions ftill in force among 
us herein England ; as, by the ftatute of the 25th 
of, king, Charles TI., all perfons that are admitted 
into any office, civil or military, muft take the 
teft 5 which ia an abjurution-of fomerdodtrines of 
the church of Rome. 

‘There is likewife another oath of cbjurain, 

l which 
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which laymen and clergymen are both obliged to 
take; and that is to abjure the Pretender. 
Avl'ffe's Parcrgon Juris Canonici. 


To ABLA’'CTATE. v. a. [ablaéo, Lat.] 
To wean from the breatt. 

ABLACTA’TION. #./, One of the me- 
thods of grafting ; and, according to 
the fignification of the word, as it were 
a weaning of a.cyon by degrees from its 
mother ftuck; not cutting it off wholly 
trom the itock, till it is firmly united 
to that on which it is grafted. 

ABLAQUEA TION. N.J. [ablagueatio, Lat. ] 
The art or prattice of opening; the 
ground about the roots of trees, to let 
the air and water operate upon them. 

Trench the *ground, and make it ready for the 
fpring: Prepare alto foil, and ufe it where you 
have occafion : Dig borders. Uncover as yet roots 
of tices, where ablugucation is requifite. 

Evebn's Kalendor. 

The tenure in chicf is the very root that doth 
maintain this filver em, that by many rich and 
fruitful branches fpreadcth itfelf: fo if it be fuf- 
fered to ftarve, by want of ablagueaticn, and 
other good huibandry, this’yearly fruit will much 
decreafe. Bacon's Office of Alicnations. 

ABLATION. n. /. [ablatio, Lat.] The 
aét of taking away. 

A’nuative. x. a. [eblativus, Lat.] 

1. That which takes away. 

2. The fixth cafe of the Latin nouns; the 
cafe which, among other. figntfications, 
includes the perfon from whom fome- 
thing is taken away. A term of gram- 
mar. 

ABLE. adj. [habile, Fr. babilis, Lat. 
tkilful, ready. } 

1. Having ttrong faculties, or great ftrength 
or knowledge, riches, or any other 
power of mind, body, or fortune. 

Henry VII. was not.atraid of an able man, as 
Lew's the Eleventh was. But, contrariwife, he 
was ferved by the a/c men.that were to be found; 
without which his affairs could not have profpercd 
as they did. Bacon's Henry VIL. 

Such gambol faculties he hath, that thew a 
weak mind and an able body, for the which the 
prince admits him. Shakefp. Henry IV. peii. 

2. Having power fufficient ; enabled. 

All mankind acknowledge themfelves able-and 
fufficient to do many things, which actually they 
never do. South's Serm. 

Every man fhall give as he is able, according to 
the bleffing of the Lord fy God, which he hath 

. given thee. Deut. xvi. 17. 

3. Before a verb, with the particle zo, 
it fignifies generally having the power. 

Wrath is cruel, and anger is outrageous; but 
who is able to tand before envy? Prov. xxvii. 4. 

4. With for it is not often nor very pro- 
perly ufed. 

There have been fome inventions alfo, which 
have been able for the utterance of articulate 
founds, as the fpeaking of certain words. 

i Wilkins's Matbematical Magic. 

Yo ABLE. v. a. To make able; to en- 
able, which is the word commonly ufed. 


See ENABLE. 
Plate fin with gold, 
And the ftrong lance of juftice hurtiefs breaks : 
Arm it with rags, a pigmy’s ftraw doth pierce it. 
None does offend, none, I fay none, I'll able *em ; 
Take that of me, my friend. 
. Shakefpeare’s King Lear, 
ABLE-BODIED. adj. Strong of body. 

It lies in the power of every fine woman, to fe- 
ture at leaft half a dozen able-bodied men to his 
gnajcity’s fervice. Addijon. Freebolder, N° 4. 


ABO 
Yo ABLEGATE. v. a. [ablego, Lat.] 
To fend abroad upon fome employment; 
to fend out of the way. Dia. 


ABLEGA TION «x. J: [from,ablegate.] The 
act ot fending abroad. Did. 


A’aLeness. n. J. [from able] Ability. of 


body or mind, vigoar, force. 

That nation doth fo excel,*both for comelinefs 
and ablene/s, that from neighbour countries they 
ordinarily come, fome to ftrive, fome to learn, 
fome to behold. Sidney, b. ii. 


A’pLepsy. ne f. [alanpia, Gr.] Want 
of fight, blindnefs; unadvifednefs. Did. 
ABLicuri Ti0n. a. f. [abliguritio, Lat. ] 
Prodigal expence on meat and drink. 
D:&. 
To A°BLIGATE. v. a. [abligo, Lat.] To 
tic up from. | - Di&, 
To A'BLOCATE. v. a. [abloco, Lat.] To 
let out to hire. 
Perhaps properly by him whohas hired 
it from another. 
Calvin’s Lexicon Juridicum. 
ABLoca TION. 2. J. [fram ablocate.] A 
Jetting out to hire. 
To Anuu’peE. wv. n. [abludo, Lat.] To be 
unlike. Dia. 
A’BLUENT. adj. [abluens, Lat. from abluo, 
to wafh away. | 
1. That which wabhes clean. | 
2. That which has the power of cleanfing. 
Dia. 
ABLU'TION. ‘n. f. [ablutio, Lat.] 
1.'The att of cleanfing, or wafhing clean. 
There. is a natural analogy between the ablution 
of the body and the purification of the foul; be- 
tween eating the holy bread and drinking the facred 


chalice, and a participation of the body and blood 
of Chrift. Taylor's Worthy Communicant, 


2. The water ufed in wafhing. 
Wath'd by the briny wave, the pious train 
Are cleans'd, and caft th’ ab/utions in the main. 
Pope's Iliad. 
3. The rinfing of chemical preparations in 
water, to diffolve and wath away any 
acrimenious particles. , 
4. The cup given, without, confecration, 
to the laity in the popifh churches. 
To A°'BNEGATE.. wv. a. [from)abnego, 
Lat:} Todeny. . | 
AgneGaTion. 2. f. [abnegatio, Lat. de- 
nial, from abnego, to deny.] Denial, 


renunciation. 
The. abnegation or renouncing of all his own 


holds and interefts, and trufts of all that man is. 


moft apt to defend upon, that he may the more 
expeditely follow Chrift. Hammond. 
Abnova tion. 2. f [abnodatio, Lat.] 
The a& of cutting away knots from 
trees: a term of gardening. Didi. 
AsNno Rrmous. adj. [abnormis, Lat. out 
of rule.] Irregular, mifhapen. Dia. 
Aso arn. adv. [a fea-term, but adopted 
into common language; derived im- 
mediately from the French 'à bord, as, 
aller a bord, envoyer @ bord.: Bord is 
itfelf a word of very doubtful original, 
and perhaps, in its different accepta- 
tions, deducible from different roots. 
Bond, in the ancient Saxon, fignified a 
boufe; in which fenfe, to go aboard, is 
to take up refidence in a fhip. 
I. In a fhip. 


A BO 
He loudly call’d to fuch as were aboard, 
The little bark unto the fhore to draw, 
And him to ferry over that deep ford. 
Fairy Queen, b. iie cant. 6. 

He might land them, if it pleafed him, or 
otherwife keep them aboard. 

‘Sir W. Rawleigh’s Effays. 
2. Into a fhip. 

When morning rofe, I fent my mates to bring 
Supplies of water from a ncighb'ring fpring, 
Whilft I the motions of the winds explo:'d 5 
Then fummon’d in my crew, and went abcard. 

r Addifon’s Ovid's Mctamorphojesy b. iite 

ABODE. n. f. [from abide, ] 
1. Habitation, dwelling, place of refi- 


dence. 
But I know thy abode and thy going out, and 
thy coming in, 2 Kings xix. 27e 
Others may ufe the ocean as their road; 
Only the Englifh make it their abode; 
Whole ready fails with every wind can fly, 
And make a_cov'nant with th’ inconftant. iky. 
i : Waller, 
2. Stay, continuance in a place. 
Sweet friends, your patience tor my long abode; 
Not J, but my affairs, have made you waite ` 
Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Verice. 
Making a fhort aboderin Sicily the fecond time, 
landing in Italy, and making the war, may be reas 
fonably judged the bufinefs but of ten'months. 
Dryden's Dedicat. to ZEntid. 
The woodcocks early vift, and absde 
Of long continuance in our temp’rate clime, 
Foretcl a liberal harvett. Phillips. 
3. To make abode. ‘To dwell, to refide,.to 


inhabit. me ree 
Deep in a cave the Sibyl makes abode; | 
Thence full of fate returns, and of the God. 
Ping Dryd. Ær. 6. 


To Aso DE: va. [See Bopve.] To fore- 


token or forefhow ; to be a prognottic, 
to be ominous. It is taken, with its de- 
rivatives, in: the fenfe either of good or 


ill. 
Every man, 

After the hideous ftorm that follow'd, was 

A thing inípir’d 3 and, not confulting, broke 

Into a general prophecy, that this tempett, 

Dafhing the garment of this peace, aboded 

The fudden breach of it. Sbhakelp. Henry VII. 
Aso DEMENT. 2. f. [from To abode.] A 
- fecret anticipation of fomething future ; 
ran impreflion upon the mind of fome 


© event to come ; ‘prognoftication ; omen.: 
I like not this. 
For manyemen that ftumble.at the threfhold, 
Are well foretuld that, danger lurks within. —' 
—Tufh! man, abodements mult not now aftzight us. 
> Shakzjpeare’s Henry Vi. pe iiie 

‘My lotd bifhop afked him, Whether he had never 
any fecret abodement im his mind’? No, replied the 
duke; but I think tome adventure may kill me as 
well as another man. Wottone 

To ABOLISH. ©. a. [aboleo, Latin.) 
1. To annul; to make void. Applied to 
laws or inititutions. s 

For us to aboli/> what he hath cftablithed, were 
prefumption moit intoicrable. Hcokery be iii.) § 10. 

On the parliament's part it was propofed, that 
all the bishops, deans, and chapters, might be im- 
mediately taken away, and abolifhed. 

Clarendon, b. Ville 
2. To put an end to, to deitroy, 

The long continued wars ‘between the Englith 
and the Scots, had then raifed invincible jea- 
Joufies and hate, which long continued peace hath 
fince abolifbed. Sir Fcbn Hayward. 

That thall Perocles well requite, I wor, 

And, with thy blood, aboli/b to reproachful blot. 
Fairy Queen 
More deftroy`d than they, 
We ould be quite udo/yb'd, and expire. 
Miltcn. 
3 Oz 
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- = Or wilt thou thyfelf 
+ Abdi if thy creation, and unmake 
. Por him, what for thy glory thou haft made? 
= 4 ‘` Milton, b. iii. A 163. 
. Nor could Vulcanian flame 
The ftench aboli/b, or the favour tame. 
ryd. Virg. Geo. iii. 
Fermented fpirits conta aided and con- 
folidate many fibres together, abolifbing many ta- 
~ nals; efpecially where the fibres are the tenderett, 
as in the brain. Arbuth. cn Aliments. 


Axso’LisHABLeE. adj. [from abolifo.] That 


which may be abolifhed. 
ABO LISHER. Ze f. 

‘abolithes.. 
ABO LIGHMENT. n fJ. [from abolifo.] The 

act of abolifhing. 

The plain and dire€t way had been to prove, 
that all fuch ceremonies, as they require to, be 
abolithed, are retained’ by us with the hurt of the 
d church, or with lefs benefit than the abolifoment 
of them would bring. Hooker, b. iv. 
He fhould think the ebch/bment of epifcopacy 
among us, would prove a mighty fcandal and cor- 
ruption to. our faith, and manifeftly dangerous to 
our monarchy. Swift's Church of England Man. 
ÅBoL Tion. n. f. [from aboli.) The act 
=» of abolifhing. “This is now more fre- 


‘ quently ufed than abolifoment. 
. “From the total abclition of the popular power, 
may be dated’ the ruin of Rome: for had the re- 
~ ducing hereof to its ancient condition, propofed 
* by Agrippa, been accepted inftead of Mzcenas’s 
model, that ftate might have continued unto this 
day. Grew’'s Cofmelogia Sacra, b. iise. 4. 


An apoplexy is a fudden aboliticn of ail the § 
ABORIGINES. n.f. {Lat.] The earlief 


page of the flux and reflux of the animal! fpirits f 


fenfes, and of all voluntary motion, by the ftop- 


through the nerves deftined for thofe motions. 


Arburknee on Dict. f 


ABOMINABLE. adj. [abominabilis, Lat.) 


1. Hateful, deteftable ; to be loathed. 
This infernal pit 
sibiminable, accurs'd, the houfe of woe. 
Milton. 
The queen and miniftry might eafily redrefs 
i this abominable grievance, by endeavouring to 
choof¢men of virtuous principles. 
Swift’s Projet? for the etsy agocment of Religion. 
2. Unclean. 
s The foul that thall touch any unclean beaft, or 
any abominable unclean thing, even that foul fhall be 
cut off from his people. Leviticus, vii. 21. 
|. 3. In.low and ludicrous language, it is 
a word of loofeʻand indeterminate cen- 
fure. 

They fay you are a melancholy fellow.—I am 
fo; I do love it better than laughing.—Thofe 
that are in extremity of either, are abominable 
fellows, and betray themfelves to every modern 
cenfure, worfe than drunkards. 

Sbake/peare’s As you like it. 

Aso’ MINABLENESS. 2. /. [from abomin- 

able.) The quality of being abomin- 
able; hatefulnefs, odioufnefs. 

Tiit we have proved, in its proper place, the 
eternal and cffential difference between virtue and 
vice, we mult forbear to urge atheifts with the 
corruption and abominablene/s of their principles. 

Bentley's Sermons. 

Ano’minaniy. adv. [from abominable.] 

1 A word ‘of: low or familiar language, 

fignifying exceflively, extremely, ex- 

cecdingly ; in an ill fenfe. It is not 
Often ferioufly ufed. 

L have obiecved great abufes and diforders in 
your family; your fervants are mutinous and 


gsarselfome, and cheat you moktrabomizably. 
Arburknot. 


Jo ABO'MINATE. v. a. [abominor, Lat.] 
_ Toabhor, deteft, hate utterly 


w 
a 


J- [from aboli. }-Herthat | 
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Pride gees, hated, curfed, and abominated by | 


all. Hammond. 
_» We are not guilty of your injuries, 
No way confent to them but do abhor, 
Abcminate, and loath this cruelty. 
Soutbern’s Orconoko. 
He profefled both to abominate and defpife. all 
myftery, refinement, and intrigue, either in a 
prince or minifter. Swift. 


ABOMINA TION. n.f. 


| 1. Hatred, deteftation. 

To aft king Charles by Englih or Dutch f 
forces, would render him odious to his new fub- | 
jets, who have nothing in fo great abomination, | 


Swift. | 


as thofe whom they hold for heretics. 
2.. The objeét-of hatred. 

Every shepherd is an abomization to the Egyp- 

tians. Genefisy xlvie- 34. 
3. Pollution, defilement. 

And there fhall in no wife enter into it any 
thing that defileth,. neither whatfoever worketb 
abomination, or maketh a lie. Rev. xxi. 27. 

4. Wickednefs; hatefal or fhameful vice. 

Th’ adulterous Antony, nett large 
In his abominations, turns you off, 

And gives his potent regiment to a trull, 
That nofes it againft us. 


Shake/p. Antony and Cleopatra. | 


.. The caufe of pollution. 

And the high places that were before Jerufa- 
lem, which. were on the right hand. of the mount 
of corruption, which: Solomon the king of {frael 


ww 


had builded for Afhtoreth the abominaricn of the | 


Zidonians, and for Chemoth the ab:minaticn of 


the Moabites, and for Milcom the abomination ‘of | 


the children of Ammon, did the king defile. 
2 Kings, xxiii. 13. 


inhabitants of a country; thofe of whom 
no original is to be traced; as, the Welfh 
in Britain.” 


iTo ABORT. v. n. [aberto, Lat.] Tobring 


fa-th before the time; to mifcarry. Dig. 
ABORTION. 2. f. Eaboriic, Lat. ] 
1. The a& of bringing forth untimely. 
Thefe then need caufe no aborticn. Sandys. 
2. The produce of an untimely birth. 
His wife mifcarried ; but, as the abortion proved 
-only a female fetus, he comforted himfelf. 
Arbuthnot ard Pope's Martinus Scriblerus. 
Behold my arm thus blafted, dry and wither’d, 
Shrunk like a foul alortica, ang decavd. Ue). 
Like fome untimely produ& of the feafons. 
Rowe. 
ABORTIVE. n. /. That which is born be- 
fore the due time. 
any thing irregularly produced. 
' No common wind, no cuttomed event, 
But they wi Jipluck away its nat’ral caufes, 
And call them meteors, prodigics, and figns, 
Abortiaes, and prefages, tongues of heav’n, 
Plainly denouncing vengeance upon John. 
Shakelp. King Jobn. 
Take the fine fkin of an abortive, and, with 
Rarch thin laid on, prepare your ground or tablet. 
Peacham on Drawing. 
Many’ are preferved, and do fignal fervice to 
their country, who, without a provifion, might 
have perifhed as abortives, or have come to an 
untimely end, and perhaps kave brought upon 
their guilty parents the like deftru€tion. 
Addifon. Guardian, N° 106. 


raat TA e. adj. [abortivus, Lat.] 
. That which 13 brought forth before the 


ane time of birth. 
If ever he have child, abertive be it, 
Pretigita and iintimely brought to light. 
Shakefps Richard III. 
All th’ iftaseomplishi d.worksiof nature's hand, 
Absrtive, montrous, or unkindly mix'd, 
Diffoiv’d on earth, fect hither. 


Miilten’s Paradife Loft, bid, 56. 


Perhaps anciently, 
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Nor will his fruit expe& 
Th’ autumnal feafon, but, in fummer’s pride 
When other orchards fmile, abortive fail. 
Phillips. 
z. Figuratively, that which fails for want 


of time. 

How often haft thou waited at my cup, 
Remember it, and let it make thee creft-fall'n 5 
Ay, and allay this thy abortive pride. 

Shakefp. Henry Vi. pe ile 
3. That which brings forth nothing. 
The void profound 
Of uneffential night receives him next, 
Wide-gaping ; and with utter lofs of being — 
Threatens him, plurg’d in that abortive gulf. 
Milton's Paradif: Loft, b. iis 1. 450 
4. That which fails or mifcarries, from 


whatever caufe. This is lefs proper. 

Many politic conceptions, fo elaborately formed 
and wrought, and grown at length ripe for delivery, 
do yet, in the iffue, mifcarry and prove abortive. 

South's Sermons. 

Azo RTiveLy. adv. [from abortive. Born 
without the due time; immaturely, un- 
timely. 

ABO'RTIVENESS. 2. f. [from abortive.) 
The ftate of abortion. 

Apo’rtMent. z. f. [from adort.] The 
thing brought forth out of time; an un- 
timely birth. 

Concealed treafures, now loft to mankind, thall 
be brought into ufe by the induftry of converted 
penitents, whofe wretched carcafes the impartial 
laws dedicate, as untimely feafts, to the worms 
of the earth, in whofe womb thofe deferted mi- 
neral riches muftever lie buried as loft abortmen: sy 
unlefs thofe be made the ative midwives to de- 
liver them. Bacon's Pbhyfical Remainse. 

ABOVE. prep. [from a, and bugan, 
Saxon; boven, Dutch. ] | 

1. To ahigher place; in a higher place. 

So when with crackling flamcs a cauldron fries, 
The bubbling waters from the bottom rife ; 

Above the brims they force their fiery way 5 
Black vapours climb aloft, and cloud the day, 
Dryden, 7Encid vii. |. 6430 

2. More in quantity or number, 

Every one that paffeth among them, that are 
numbered from twenty years old and adcve, fhall 
give an offering unto the Lord. 

` "Exodus, xxx. 146 

3. In a fuperiour degree, or to a {uperiour 


degree of rank, power, or excellence. 

The Lord is high above all nations, and his 
glory above the heavens. Pfalm. cXxiiie 4. 

The public power of all focieties is above every 
foul contained in the {ame focieties. 

Hooker, 6.16 

There is no riches above a found’ body, and nu 
joy above the joy of the heart. 

Ecclefiaficus, xxx.16. 
To her 
Thoy didt refign thy manhood, and the place 
Wherein God fet thee above her, made of thee, 
And for thee: whofe perfection far exceli’d 
Hers, in all real dignity. 
Milhsn's Paradife Loft. be x. 1. 1478 
Latona fees her thine above the ret, 
And feeds with fecret joy her filent breatt. 
Dryden s rE mid. 
4. Ina ftate of being fuperior to; unat- 
“ tainable by. 

It is an old and true diftin@tion, that things 
may be abowe our reafon, without being contrary 
to it. ‘Of this kind are the power, thë nature, 
and the univerfal prefence of God, with innu- 
mefable other points. Swifts 


5. Beyond; more than. 
We were prefied out of meafure, above ftrength 3 
infomuch that we defpaired even of life. 
2 Cor. i. 8. 
In reine thoughts vnconfufed, and being ab'e 
te 


ABO 


to diftingulfh one thing from another, where there 
34 but the lean diflerence, confifts the exaGnefs of 
judgment and clearnefs of reafon, which is in'one 
man ukove another. Locke. 

The inhabitants ‘of Tirol have many privileges 

"above thofe of the other hereditary countries of 
the emperor. : Addifon. 

6. Too proud for; too high for. A phrafe 
chiefly ufed in familiar expreflion. 

Kings and princes, in the earlier ages of the 
world, laboured in arts and occupations,,and were 
above nothing that tended to promote the con- 
veniences of life. Pope's Ody fey 5, notes. 

ABOVE padu. 
1. Over-head ; in a higher place. 

To men ftanding below, men ftanding aloft 
feem much leffened ; to thofe above, men ftanding 
below, fecm not fo much Icflened. Bacon. 

When he eftablifhed, the clouds above; when 
he itrengthened the fountains of thedeep ; when 
he gave to the fea his decree, that the waters fhould 
not pafs his ccmmandment; when he appointed 
the foundations of the earth; then 1 was by. him, 
as one brought up with him; and I was daily his 
delight, rejoicing always before him. s 

Proverbs, viiia 28. 

Every good gift, and every perfect gift, is from 
above, and cometh down from the Father of 
lights, with whom is no variablenefs, neither 
fhadow of turning. James; i. 17. 

i The Trojans from above their foes beheld 5 
And with arm'd legions all tlie rampires All’d. 
Dryden, Zincid. 
z. In the regions.of heaven. 


Your praife the birds shall chant in every grove, 


And winds fhall waft it to the pow'rs above. 
Pope's Paficrals. 
3. Before. [See Asove-ciTED.] 

I faid above, that thefe two machines of the ba- 
lancè, and the dira, were only ornamental, ‘and 
that the fuccefs of the duel had been the fame 
without them. Dryd. Dedicat. Æ neid. 

ABovE aut.: In the firft place; chiefly. 

I ftudied Virgil's defign, his difpofition of it, 

' his manners, his judicious management of. the 
figures, the fober retrenchments of his fenfe, which 
always leaves fomething to gratify our imagina- 
tion, on which it may enlarge at pleafure ; but 
above all, the elegance of bis expreffion,.and, th¢ 
harmony of his numbers. 
Dryden's Dedication to the Æ neid. 
ABOVE-BOARD,. 
1. In open fight ; without artifice or trick, 
A figurative expreffion; borrowed from 
ametters, who, when, they’ put their 
ids under the table, are changing 
their cards, Itis ufed only in familiar 
language. 

It is the part alfo of an honet man to deal 

above-board, and without tricks. L'Eftrange. 
2. Without difguife or concealment. 

Though there have not been wanting fuch 
heretofore, as have practifed thefe unworthy arts, 
for as muchas there have been villains in all 


places and all ages, yet now-a-days they are 
owned above-board. South's Sermons. 


Asove-citep. Cited before: A figu- 
rative expreflion, taken from the ancient 
manner of writing books on {fcrolls ; 
where whatever is cited or mentioned 
before in the fame page, muft be above. 

It appears from the authority above-cited, that 
this is a fact confeffed by heathens themfelves. 
Addifon on the Chriftian Religion, 

ABOVE-GROUND. An expreffion ufed to 
fignify alive; not in the grave. 

ABOVE-MENTIONED. See ABOVE-CITED. 

I do not remember, that Homer any where falls 
into the faults above-mentioned, which were indeed 
the lale refinements of latter ages. 

Addifon, SpeElator, N° 279. 


atts, doth fuppofe pofitive laws about dominion and 


ABO 


To ABO’UND. vin. [abundo, Lat. abonder, | 


French. } 


1. To have in great plenty; to be co- | 


pioufly ftored. It 1s ufed fometimes 


with the particle iz, and fometimes the | 


particle with, i 
The king-becoming graccs, 
I have no relith of them, but abound 
In the divifion of each feveral crime,” 
AGting it many ways. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
Corn, wine, and oil, are wanting to this ground, 
In which our countries fruitfully abourd. 
Dryden's Indian Emperor. 
A faithful man fhall abord «vith bleffings : 
but he that maketh hafe to be rich, fhall not be 
innocent. Provu. xxviii. 20. 
Now that languages are made, and abound witb 
words ftanding for combinations, an ufual way of 
getting complex ideas, is by the'explication of 
thofe terms that ftand for them. Locke. 


2. To be in great plenty. 


And'becaute iniquity fhall abound, the love of | 


many fhall wax cold. Matthew, xxiv. 12. 
Words are like* leaves, and where they moft 
abcund, 

Much fruit of fenfe beneath is rarely found. 
Pope's Effay on Critici{m. 
ABOUT. prep. [abuzan, or abuzon, Sax. 
which feems to fignify encircling on the 

outfide: ] 


‘1. Round, furrounding, encircling. 


Let not mercy and truth forfake thee. Bind 
them ahgut thy neck; write them upon the table 
of thy heart. Proverbs, ili. 3+ 

She cries, and tears her cheeks, 

Her hair, her'velt ; ard, ftooping to the fands, 

About his neck fhe caft her trembling hands. 

Dryden's Fables. 
2. Near to. | 

Speak unto the congregation, faying, get you 
up from abcut the tabernacle of Korah, Dathan, 
and, Abiram. Exodus. 
- Thou doft nothing, Sergius, 

Thou canft endeavour nothing, nay, not think ; 

But I both fee and hear it; and am with thee, 

By and before, about and in thee too. | 

’ Ben Fonf. Cataline. 
3. Concerning, with regard to, relat- 
ing to. 

When Conftantine had finifhed an houfe for 
the fervice of God at Jerufalem, the dedication 
he judged a matter- not unworthy, about the fo- 
lemn performance whereof, the greateft part of 
the bifhops in Chriftendom fhould meet together. 

i Hookers 

The painter is not to take fo much pains abcar 
the’ drapery as about the face where the principal 
refemblance lies. Dryden. 

They are moft frequently ufed as words equi- 
valent, and do both of them indifferently fignify 
either a fpeculative knowledge of things, or a 
practical fkill about them, according to the exi- 
gency ot the matter or thing {poken of. 

Tiilst. Sermon i. 

Theft is always a fin, although the particular 
fpecies of it, and the denomination of particular 


property. Silling flect. 
Children fhould always be heard, and fairly and 
kindly anfwered, when they afk after any thing they 
would know, and defire to be informed adcur. 
Curiofity fhould be as carefully cherifhed in chil- 
dren, as other appetites fupprefied. Locke. 
It hath been praétifed.as a method of making 
men’s court, when they are afked ab:ut the rate 
of lands, the abilitics of: tenants, the ftate of 
trade, to anfwer that all things are in a flourith- 
ing condition. Swift's Short View of Ireland. 
4. Ina ftate of being engaged in, or em- 
ployed upon. 
Our bleifed Lord was pleafed to command the 
reprefentation of his death and facrifice on the 
crofs should be made by bieaking of bread and 
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effufion of wine; to fignify to ue the nature and 
facrednefs of the liturgy we are about. Tayler. 
Labour, for labour’s fake, is againft nature. 
The underftanding, as well as all the other fa- 
culties, choofes always the fhorteft way to its 
end, would prefently obtain the knowledge it is 
about, and then fet upon fome new enquiry. But 
this, whether lazinefs or hafe, often mifleads 
it. Lockee 
Our armies ought to be provided with fecre- 
taries, to tell their ftory in plain Englifh, and to 
let us know, in our «mother tongue, what it ts 
our brave countrymen are about. y 
$ Addifon. Spet. N° 309s 
5- Appendant to the perfon; as cloaths. 
, If you have this abour you, 
As I will give you when we go, you may 
Boldly affault the necromancer’s hall. 
i Milton's Comus. 
It is not ftrange to me, that perfons of the 
fairer fex should like, in all things about them, 
that handfomenefs for which they find themfelves 
moft liked. Boyle om Colours. 
6. Relating to the perfon, as a fervant, or 
dependant. 


Liking very well the young gentleman, fuch I 
took him to be, admitted this Deiphantus about 
me, who well thewed, there is ‘no fervice ‘like hie 
that ferves becaufe he loves. Sidney, b. iis 

7- Relating to perfon, as an aét or office. 

Good corporal, for my old dame’s fake, ftand 
my friend: the hath no body to do any. thing 
about her when I am gone, and fhe is old and can- 
not help herfelf. Shake/peare’s Henry \V. 

ABO UT. adv. 


te Circularly, in a round; circum. 
The weyward fifters, hand in hand, 
Pofters of the fea and land, 
Thus do go about, abcur, 
Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 
And thrice again to make up nine. 


; Sbake/p. Macbeth, 
2. In circuit, in compafs. S 
Vil tell you whati am about.——Two yards and 
more.—-No quips now, Piftol: indeed I am-in 
the ‘waift two yards about; but I am about no 
waite, I am about thrift. Shakefpearte 

A tun about was ev'ry pillar there, f 
A polifh’d mirrour thone not half fo clear. 

Dryd. Fables. 
3- Nearly ; circiter. 

When the boats were come within about fixty 
yards of the pillar, they found themfelves ail 
bound,,and could go no farther; yet fo as they 
might move to go about, but might not approach 
nearer. Bacon's New Atalantise 

4. Here and there; every way; circa.. 

Up rofe the gentle virgin trom her place, 
And looked all about, it the might fpy 
Her lovely knight. 

Fairy Quecn, b. i. cant. iie fanz. 22. 

A wolf that aes labour, ‘in tA old AS 
borrows a habit, and fo about he goes, begging 
charity from door to door, under the difguife of a 
pilgrim. L'Efirange, 

5. With zo before a verb; as, about to fy, 
preg the point, within a {mall diftance 
Oc. 

Thefe dying lovers, and their floating fons, » 
Sufpend the fight, and filence all our guns: 
Beauty and youth, about to perith, finds 
Such noble pity in brave Englith minds.» « J¥allere 

6. Round; the longeft way, in oppofition 
to the fhort itraight way. 

Gold had thefe natures; gieatnefs of weight; 
clofenefs of parts; fixation; pliantnefs, or foft- 
ncfs; immunity from raft; colour, or tincture 
of yellow: Therefore the fure way (though mott 
about ) to make goldyis to know the cauics of the 
leveral naturcs before rehearfed. 

Bacon's Natural Hif. N° 328. 
` Spies of the Volfcians 
Held me in chace, that 1 was forced to wheel 
Three 
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Three or foar miles about; elfe had 1, Sir, 
_ Half an hour Gince brought my report. 
AN Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 
7- To bring about; to bring to the point 
or ftate defired ; as, be bas brought about 
bis purpofes. 
Whether this will be brought about, by breaking 
his head, I very much quettion. Spet?ator. 
8. To come about ; to cOme to fome certain 
fate or point. It has commonly the 
idea of revolution, or gyration. 
Wherefore it came to pais, when the time was 
come about, after Hannah had conceived, that fhe 
bare a fon. 1 Sam. ie 20. 
One evening it befel, that looking out, 
The wind they long had wifh'd was come about ; 
Well pleas’d they went to ret; and if the gale 
Till morn continu'd, both refolv'd to fail. 

j Dryd. Fables. 

9. To go about; to prepare to do it. 

Did not Mofes give you the law, and yet none 
of you keepeth the law? Why go ye about to kill 
me? Sebny vii. 19. 

In common language, they fay, to 
come about a man, to circumvent him. 
Some of thefe phrafes feem to derive 
their original from the French à Sout ; 
venir & bout d'une chofe; venir à bout de 
uelgu’un. 

A. Bp. for Archbifhop ; which fee. 

ABRACADA BRA. A fuperftitious charm 
againft agues. 

Yo ABRA'DE. v. a. [abrado, Lat.] To 
rub off; to wear away from the other 
parts ; to wafte by degrees. 

By this means there may be a continued fup- 
ply of what is fucceflively abraded from them by 
decurfion of wate.e. Hale. 

Apravam’s Baim. The name of an 
herb. 

Asra’sion. n. f. [See Aprave.] 

1. The act of abrading, or rubbing off. 

2. [In medicine.] The wearing away of 
the natural mucus, which covers the 
membranes, particularly thofe of the 
ftomach and guts, by corrofive or fharp 
medicines, or humours, Quincy. 

3- The matter worn off by the attrition of 
bodies. 

ABREAST. adv. [See Breast.] Side by 
fide ; in fuch a pofition that the breafts 
may bear againft the fame line. 

My coufin Suffolk, 
My foul hall thine keep company to heav’n : 
Tarry, {weet foul, for mine, then fly abreaf. 

Shakefp. Henry V. 

f For honour travels in a freight fo narrow, 

Where one but goes abreafl. 

Shake/p. Troilus und Crofida. 
The riders rode abreaft, and one his fhield, 

His lance of cornel wood another held. 

) Dryden's Fables. 

A’sricot. See Apricor. 


To A3RI’DGE. v.”a. (abréger, Fr. abbre- 
U10, Lat.] 

1. To make fhorter in words, 
ftill the fame fubftance. 

All thefe fayings, being declared by Jafon of 
Cyrene in five books, we will effay to abridge in 
one volume. 2 Mace. it. 23. 

2. To contract, to diminish, to cut fhort. 

The determination of the will, upon enquiry, 
is following the dire€tion of that guide ; and he, 
that has a power to ad or not to a&, accordiny 
as fuch determination dire&ts, is free. Such de- 
termination abridges not that power. wherein li- 


keeping 


berty confifts. Locke. 
3: To deprive of; to cut of from. In 
VoL. I, 


ABR 


which fenfe it is followed by the particle 
from, or of, preceding the thing taken 
away. 

I have difabled mine ettate, 
By fhewing fomcthing a more fwelling port, 
Than my faint means would grant continuance ; 
Nor do I now make moan to be abridg`d 
From fuch a noble rate. 
: Sbhakefpcare’s Merchant of Venice. 

They were formerly, by the common law, dif- 
charged from pontage and murage ; but this pri- 
vilege has been abridged them fince by feveral 
ftatutes. Aslifes Parergen Juris Cansnici 

ABRIDGED OF, fort. Deprived of, de- 
barred from, cut fhort, 

ABRI DGER. 7, J. 

1. He that abridpes ; a fhortener. 

2. A writer of compendiums or abridg- 
ments. 

ÅBRI'DGMEN T. n.f. [abregement, French.] 

1. The epitome of a larger work con- 
tracted into a {mall compafs; a com- 
pend ; a fummary. 

Surely this commandment containeth the law 
and the prophets; and, in this one word, is the 
abridgment of all volumes of fcripture. 

Hooker, b. ik § 5. 

Idolatry is certainly the firft-born of folly, the 
great and leading paradox; nay, the very abridg- 
ment and fum total of all abfucdities. 


South's Sermons. 


2. A diminution in general. 
All trying, by a love of littlencfs, 
To make abridgments, and to draw to lefs, 
Even that nothing, which at firt we weres 
Donne. 
3. Contraétion ; reduétion. 

The conftant defire of happinefs, and the con- 
ftraint it puts upon us, no body, J think, ac- 
counts an abridgment of liberty, or at leaft an 
abridgment of liberty to be complained of. Locke. 

4- Reftraint from any thing pleafing ; 
contraction of any thing enjoyed. 

It is not barely a man’s abridgment in his ex- 
ternal accommodations which makes him mife- 
rable, but when his confcience hall tell him that 
it was his fin and his folly which brought him 
under that abridgment. South. 

ABRO'ACH. adv. [See To Broacn. 


1. In a pofture to run out, or yield the 


liquor contained; properly {poken of 


veffels. 
The jars of genrous wine 
He fet abroach, and for the fcaft prepar'd. 
Dryd. Virgil. 
The Templer fpruce, while ev'ry {pout’s abroach, 
Stays till ‘tis fair, yet feems to call a coach. 
Swift's Mifcel. 
2. In a figurative fenfe; in a fate to be 
diffufed or extended, in a ftate of fuch 
beginning as promifes a progrefs. 
That man, that fits within a monarch’s heart, 
And ripens in the funthine of his favour, 
Would he abufe the count’nance of the king, 
Alack ! what mifchiefs might be fet abroach, 
In thadow of fuch greatnefs ! 
Stakelpeare’s Henry 1V. peii. 
AnRO’AD. adv. [compounded of a and 
broad. See Broap.] 


1. Without confinement ; widely ; at large. 
Intermit no watch 

Againft a wakeful foe, while I abroad, 

Thro’ all the coafts of dark deftruction feek 

Deliverance. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ii. le 463. 

Again, the loncly tox roams far abroad, 

On fecret rapine benr, and midnight fraud 5 

Now haunts the cliff, now traverfes the lawn, 

And flies the hated neighbourhood of man. Prior. 
2. Out of the houfe. 

Welcome, Sir, 


This cell's my court; here have I few attendants, 


ABR 


And fubje&ts none abroad. Sbakefpeare"s Tempeft. 

Lady —— waiked a whole hour abroad, with- 

out dying after it. Pope's Letters. 
3. In another country. 

They thought it better to be fomewhat hardly 
yoked at home, than for ever abroad, ard difcre- 
dited. ' Hooker, Pref. 

Whofoever offers at verbal tranflation, thall 
have the misfortune of that young traveller, who 
loft his own language abroad, and brought home 
no other inftead of it. Sir J- Denham 

What learn our youth abroad, but to refine 
The homely vices of their native tand ? 

Dryd. Span. Friar. 

He who fojourns in a foreign country, refers 
what he fees and hears abroad, to the ftate of 
things at home. Atterbs Serm. 

4. In all dircétions, this way and that; 
with wide expanfion. 

Full in the midft of this infernal road, 

An elm difplays her dufky arms abroad. ? 
Dryd. Virg, Æn. vie 
5- Without, not within. 

Bodies politic, being fubjeét, as much as na- 
tural, to diffulution, by divers means, there are 
undoubtedly more ftates overthrown through dif- 
cales bred within themfelves, than through vio- 
lence from abroad. Hooker, Dedication. 


To ABROGATE. v.a. [abrogo, Lat.] To 
take away from a law its force; to re- 
peals to annul. 

Laws have been made upon fpecial occafions, 
which occaiions ceafing, laws of that kind do ab- 
rogute themfelves. Hooker, b. iv. § 140 

The negative precepts of men may ceafe by 
many intruments, by contrary cuftoms, by pub- 
lic difrelith, by long omiffion: but the negative 
precepts of God never can ceafe, but when they 
are exprefsly abrogated by the fame authority. 

Taylor's Rule of living boly. 

ABRO‘’GATION. 7. J. [abrogatio, Lat.]} 
The act of abrogating; the repeal of a 
law. 

The commiffioners from the confederate Ro- 
man catholics, demanded the abgpparion and repeal 
of all chofe laws, which were in forte-azainft the 
exercife of the Roman religion. Clarendon, be viiie 

To Anro’ox. v. a. [from To brook, with 
4 fuperabundant, a word not in ufe.] 
To brook, to bear, to endure, 

Sweet Nell, ill can thy noble mind abrook 
The abjc& people gazing on thy face 
With envious looks, ftill laughing at thy fhame. 

Shake/peare’s Henry V1. p. ii. 

ABRU’PT. adj. [abruptus, Lat. brokeg i 
oft. ] 

1. Broken, craggy. 

Refftlefs, toaring, dreadful, down jt comes 
From the rude mountain, and the mofly wild, 
Tumbling through rocks abrupt. = Thom/. Winters 

2. Divided, without any thing intervening. 

Or fpread his airy Hight, 
Upborn with indetatigable wings, 
Over the vaft abrupt, ere he arrive 
The happy ifle. 
Milton's Paradife Loft, b ii. l gogr 

3. Sudden, without the cuftomary or pro- 

er preparatives. 

PEE My lady craves 
To know the caufe of your abrupt departure. 
Shake/peare. 

The abrupt and unkind breaking off the two 
firft parliaments, was wholly imputed to the duke 
of Buckingham. Clarendon 

Abrupt, with eagle-fpeed the cut the fky ; 
Inftant invifible to mortal eye. 

Then firft he recogniz'd th’ ethereal gueft. 
Pope's Odyff. b. io 

4. Unconnetted. 

The abrupt ftile, which hath many breaches 
and doth not fcema to end but fall. 

Ben Fonfon'e Difcovery. 
C ÅBRU'PTED. 
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ABRU'PTED. adj. [abruptus, Lat. a word 
little in ufe.] Broken off fuddenly. 
The effeéts of their ad.city are: not precipi- 
toully abrupted, but gradually proceed to their 
ceffations. Browsa's Vulgar Errours, b. vis 10. 
ABRU PTION. n.f. [abræptio, Lat.) Break- 
ing off, violent and fudden feparation. 
Thofe which ase inclofed in ftone, marble, or 
fuch other folid matter, ‘being difficultly feparable 
from it, becaufe of its adhefion to all fides of 
them, bave commonly fome of that matter ftill 
adhering to them, or at-leaft marks of its ab- 
ruption trom them, on all their fides. 
Bvodward's Nat. Hifl. pog. 
Asru pTLy. adv. [See Aprupt.] Haf- 
tily, without the due forms of prepara- 


tion. 

The fweetnefs of virtue’s difpofition, jealous 
even over itfelf, fuffered her not to enter abruptly 
into queftions of Mufidorus. Sidney, bii. 

Now miffing from their joy fo lately found, 

So lately found, and fo abruptly gone. 9 
Par. Regained, b. ii- 

They: both of them punétually, obferved the 
time thus agreed upon, and.that in whatever com- 
pany or bufinefs they were engaged, they left it 
abruptly, as foon as the clock warned them to 
retire. Addifon, Speélator, N° 241. 

ABRU'PTNESS.: n. f. [from abrupt.) 

1. An abrupt manner, hatte, fuddennefs, 
untimely vehemence. 

2. The ftate of an abrupt or broken thing ; 
roughnefs, cragginefs ; as of a fragment 
violently disjoined. 

The cryftallized bodies found in the perpendi- 
cular intervals, have always their root, as the jew- 
ellers*call it, which is only the abruptnefs, at the 
end of the body whereby it adhered to the ftone, 
or fides of the intervals; which abruptne/s is 
caufed by its being broke off from the faid ftone. 

; Wood. Nat. Hif. p. 4- 

A’sscess. n. f. [ab/ceffus, Lat.) A mor- 
bid cavity in the body ; a tumour filled 
with matter ; a term of chirurgery. 

If che patient is not relieved, nor dies in eight 
days, the inflammation ends in a fuppuration and 
an abfcefs in the lungs, and fometimes in fome 
other pact of the body. Arbutb. of Diet. 

Lindanus conjectured it might Be fome hidden 
abfcefs in the mefentery, which, ‘breaking fome 
few days after, was difcovered to be an apoftem of 
the mefentery. Harvey on Confumprtions. 

To ABSCI'’ND. v.a. To cut-off, either 
in a natural or figurative fenfe. 


ABSCISSA, [Lat.] Part of the diame- 
ter of a conic fection, intercepted be- 
tween the vertex and a femi-ordinate. 

Asscrssion. n'f. [ab/cifio, Lat.]} 

1. The act of cutting off. 

Fabricius ab Aquapendente renders the abfcif- 
fiom of them dificult envugh, and not without 
danger. W ifeman's Surgery. 

‘2. The ftate of being cut off. 

By ceffation of oraciez, with Montacutius, we 
may underftand this intercifiony not abfcijzon, or 
confummate defolation. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. ¢. 12. 

To ABSCO'ND. v.n. [ahb/condo, Lat.] To 
hide one’s felf ; to retire from the pub- 
lic view: generally nfed of perfons in 
debt, or criminals cluding the law. 

‘The marmotte or mus alpinus, which ab/conds all 
winter, lives on its own fat: tor ia autumn, when 
it futs itfelf up in its hole, it is very faz; but 
in the fpring-time, when it comes forth again, very 
lean. Ray on the Creaticn. 

ABSCO NDER. mfe [from abjcond.] The 
perfon that abfconds. 

ABSENCE, a. / [Sec ABSENT.] 
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1. The ftate of being abfent, oppofed to 


efence. 
Ps Sir, “tis fit 
You have itrong party to defend yourfelf 
By calmnefs, or by adbfence: all's in danger. 
Shak:/peare's Coriolanus, 
His fricnds beheld, and pity’a him in vain, 
For what advice can eafe a lover's pain ? 
Abfence, the bef expedient they could fiad, 
Might fave the fortune, if not cure the mind. 
a. ' Dryd. Fab. 
You have given no differtation upon the ab- 


fence of lovers, nor laid dawn any methods how | 


they thould fupport therfelves under thofe fepa- 
rations. AAddifon, Speftator, N° 241. 
2. Want of appearance, in the legal fenfe. 

Abjfence is of a fourfold kind or {pccies. The 
firft is a neceffary abfence, as in banished perfons ; 
this is entirely neceffary. A fecond, necefiary 
and voluntary ; as, upon the account of the com- 
monwealth, or in the fervice of the church. 
The third kind the civilians call a probable ab- 

fence; as, that of ftudents on the fcore of ftudy. 
And the fourth, an abfence entirely voluntary ; as, 
on the account of trade, merchandife, and the 
like. Some add a fifth kind of abfence, which is 
committed cum doo & culpa, by a man’s non- 
appearance on a citation; as, in a contumacious 
perfon, who, in hatred to his contumacy, is, by 
the law, in fome refpeéts, reputed as a perfon, pre- 
fent. ; Ayliffes Parergon Juris Canonici. 
3. Inattention, heedleffnefs, neglect of the 
prefent object. | 

1 continued my walk, refle€ting on the little 
abfences and diftraQtions of mankind. l 

Addifon, SpeStator, N? 77. 
4. It is ufed with the particle from. 

His abfence from his mother oft he’ll mourn, 

And, with his eyes, look wifhes to return. 
Dryd. Juv. Sat. ii. 
A’BSENT. adj. [ab/ens, Lat.) 
1. Not prefent: ufed with the particle 
rom. 

In fpring the fields, in autumn hills I love ; 

At morn the plains, at noon the fhady grove; 

But Delia always: abfent from her fight, 

Nor plains at morn, nor groves at noon delight. 
Pope's Paf. 

Where there is advantage to be given, 

Both more and lefs have given him the revolt ; 
And none ferve with him but conftrained things, 
Whofe hearts are abjent too.  Shakelp. Macbeth. 

Whether they were abfent or prefenc, they were 

vexed alike. Wifd. xie 11. 
2. Abfent in mind, inattentive; regard- 
lefs of the prefent object. 

I diftinguifh a man that is abfert, becaufe he 
thinks of fomething elfe, from him that is abfent, 
becaufe he thinks of nothing. 

Addifon, Speftatory N° 77. 
To Asse’ NT. v. a. To withdraw, to for- 
bear to come into prefence. 

If thou didft ever hold me in thy heart, 

Abfent thee from felicity a while, 

And in this harth world draw thy breath in pain, 
To tell my tale. _ Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
Go—for thy ftay, not free, abjents thee more. 

Milton's Paradife Loft, baix. 1.372 

Tho’ I am forc'd thus to abfent myfelf 
From all I love, I ħall contrive fome means, 
Some friendly intervals, to vifit thee. 

Southern’s Spartan Dame. 

The Arengo is ftill called together in cafes of 
importan®; and if, after due fummons, any 
member abfents himfelf, he is to be fined to the 

' value of about a penny Engli. 
Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 
ABSENTA NEOUS. adj. Relating, to ab- 
fence; abfent. Dia. 
Ausenre’e. n. fe He that is abfent from 
his itation or employment, or country. 
A word ufed commonly with regard to 


Irifhmen living out of their country. 
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Then was the firft ftatute made againtt abjenteer, 
commanding all fuch as had land in Ircland, to 
return and refide thereupon. « 

Sir Jobn Davies on Ireland. 

A great part of eflates in Ireland are owned by 
abfentecs, and fuch as draw over the profits railed 
out of Ireland, refunding nothing. 

Child's Dilcourfe on Trade. , 

ABSINTHIATED. part. [from abjuthiumy, 
Lat. wormwood.] Imbittered, impreg- 
nated with wormwood. Did. 
To Assist. v. n. [abffo, Lat.) To ttand 
off, to leave off. Dia. 


To ABSOLVE. v. a. [abfoluo, Lat.) 
1. To clear, to acquit of a crime ina ju- 


dicial fenfe. 
Your great goodnefs, out of holy pity, 

Abfolu'd him with an axe. Shakefp. Henry Vill. 
Our viGors, bleft in peace, forget their wars, 
Enjoy paft dangers, and abfolve the ftars. Tickell 

As he hopes, and gives out, by the influence of 
his wealth, to be here abfolved; in condemning 
this man, you have. an opportunity. of belying 
that general fcandal, of redeeming the credit lot 
by former judgments. Swift's Mifcellinies 

z. To fet free from an engagement or 


promife. 
Compell’d by threats to take that bloody oath, 
And the aét ill, I am abjolu’d by both. 

Waller's Maid’s Tragedy, 

This command, which muft neceffarily com- 
prehend the perfons of our natural fathers, muft 
mean a duty we owe them, diftiné& from our obe- 
“dience to the magiftrate, and from which- the 
mòt abfolute: power of princes’ cannot abfo've 
us. Locke. 
3. To pronounce fin remitted, in the ec- 


clefiaftical fenfe. 

But all is calm in this eternal fleep ; i 
Here grief forgets to groan, and love to weep; =. 
Ev'n fuperftition lofes ev'ry rear 3 
For God, not man, abfolves our frailties here. 

Popes Eloifa to Abdard. 
4.°To finifh, to complete. This ufe 1s 


not common. 


> 


What caufe 

Mov'd the Creator, in his holy reft 
Through all eternity, fo late to build 
In chaos; and the work begun, how foon 
Abfolu'd. Milton’s Paradife Loh, b. vii. 1.94. 

If that which is fo fuppofed infinitely distant 
from what is now current, is diftant from us by 
a finite interval, and not infinitely, theo that ong 
circulation which preceded it, muft neceffarily be 
like ours, and confequently abfolved in the {pace 
of twenty-four hours. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


A'BSOLUTE. adj. [abfolutus, Lat.) `; 
1. Complete; applied as well to perfons 


as things. +» 

Becaute the things that proceed from him are 
perfect, without any manner of defeét or main ; 
it cannot be but that the words of his mouth are 
abfolute, and lack nothing which they fhouid have, 
for performance of that thing whereunto they 
tend. Heoker, b. ike § 60 

What is his ftrength by land ?— 

—Great and increafing : but by fea 
He is an ab/c/ute matter. 
Shakefpeare’s Antony anit Cleapatra. 
2. Unconditional ; as, an abjolute promife: 

Although it runsin forms abfolute, yet it is 
indeed conditional, as depending upon the qualifi- 
cation of the perfon to whom it is pronounced. 

Sauth's Sermons. 
3. Not relative; as, ab/lute {pace. . 

I fee fill the diftin@ions of fovercign and in- 
ferior, of adfclute and relative worthip, will bear 
any man out in the worthip of any creature with 
re(peét.to God, as well at leaft us ic doth in the 
worthip of images. 

Stilling fl. Def. of Dife- on Rem. Idol. 

An abfolute mode is that which belongs to its 
fubject, without refpeét to any other brings vhat- 

focve: į 
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» feever ; but a relative mode is derived from the 
regard that one being has to others. 
; . Wates's Logicks 
In this fenfe we {peak of the ablative 
cafe abfolute in grammar. 


4. Not limited ; as, abfolute power. 
My crown. is abfclure, apm holds of none; 
I cannot in a bafe fubjeCion live, 
Nor fuffer you to take, tho’ I would give. 
Dryd. Ind. Emp. 
5. Pofitive ; certain; without any hefita- 
` tion. In this fenfe it rarely occurs. 
Long is it fince I faw him, 
But time hath nothing blurr’d thofe lines of favour, 
Which then he were; the fnatches in his voice, 
And burit of {peaking, were as his: I'm abfolute, 
*Twas very Cloten. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
A’BsoLuTELY. adv. [from abfolute.) 
t. Completely, without reftri€tion. 

Ail the contradictions which grow in thofe 
mind:, that ncither gbfolurely climb the’ rock. of 
virtue, nor freely fink into the fea of vanity. 

ds sta Sidney. 
What merit they can build upon having joined 
with a protettant army, under a kmg they ac- 
kaowledge, to defend their own liberties and pro- 
perties, is, to me, abjc/ately inconceivable ; and, 

\ J believe, will equally be fo for ever. 
Swift's Prefb, Plea. 
2. Without relation; in a ftate uncon- 


nected. 
Alyslutely we cannot difeommend, we cannot 
' abjoiutely approve either willingnefs to live, or for- 
wardnefs to die. Hooker, bev. 
Thefe then being te perpetual caufes of zeal ; 
the greate(t goad, or the ercateft evil; cither ab- 
folusely fo in tnemielves, or relatively fo to us; it 
is theretore good to be zealouily affected for the one 
ag2inf the ather. Sprat's Sermons. 
"No fenible quatity, as light, and colour, and 
heat, and found, can be tubfiltent in rhe bodies 
themlelvesyoAso/uteg conilidercd, wizhouta relation 
to our eyes and ears, and other organs: of fente. 
Thefe qualities are only the effects of our fenfa- 
tion, Which arife from the different motions, upon 
our nerves, froin oljeéts without, according to 
their various medifications and politions. 
Bentley's Sermons. 
3. Without limits or dependance. 
i The princelong time had courted fortune’s love, 
i But, once pofleis'd, did ab/olutely reign : 
x Thus, with their Amazons, the heroes ftrove, 
And comuer'd firit thofe beauties they would gain. 
' Dryden's Annus Mirabilis. 
4. Without condition. 

And of that nature, for the moft part, are 
things abflurely unto all men's falvation neccflary, 
either to be held or denied, either to be done or 
avoided. á Hooker's Preface. 

5- Peremptorily ; pofitively. 
Being as I am, why didft not thou 
Command me abjolutely not to go, 
Going into fuch danger, as thou faid? 
Parad. Loft, b. jx. 
A’ssovuTeness. n.f. [from ab/olute.] 
1. Completenefs. ; 
2. Freedom from depéndance, or limits. 

The abjolutene/s and illimitednefs of his com- 
raiffion was generally much fpoken of. 

Clarendon, b. viii. 

There is nothing that can raile a man to that 
generous abjolutenc/s of condition, as neither to 
Cinge, to fawn, or to depend meanly ; but that 
which gives him that happinefs within himfelf, for 
which men depend upon others. South's Serm. 

3- Defpoticifm. 

He kept a ftrait hand on his nobility, and chofe 
father to advance clergymen and lawyers, which 
were more obfequious to him, but had lefs int-reft 
in the people; which made for his abjolurene/s, but 
not for his fafety. Bacon's Henry VII 
_ They drefs up power with all the fplendor and 
temptation abfolutenc/s can add fo it. Lo ke. 


Assotu rion. n. f. [abfolutio, Lat.) 
? 


' 
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1. Acquittal. 

Abjolution, in the civil law, imports a full ac- 
quittal of a perfon by fome final fentence of Jaw; 
alfo, a temporary difcharge of his farther atten- 

_ dance upon a mefne procefs, though a failure or 
defe&t in pleading ; as it does likewife in the canon 
law, where, and among divines, it likewife figni- 
fies a relaxation of him from the obligation of 
fome fentence pronounced either in a court of law, 
or elfe in foro parnitentiali. Thus there is, in this 
kind of law, one kind of abfolution, ternied ju- 
dicial, and another, ftyled a declaratory or extra- 
judicial abjo/ution. ` 

Ayliffe’s Parergon Juris Canorici. 
2. The remiffion of fins, or:penance, de- 


clared by ecclefiaftical authority. 

The abjoluticn pronounced by a prieft, whether 
papift or proteftant, is nota certain infallible ground 
to give the perfon, fo abfolved, confidence towards 
God. South's Sermons. 


A BSOLUTORY. adj. [abjolutorius, Lat.) 
That which abfolves. 

Though an abfolatary fentence fhould be pro- 
nounced in favour of the perions, upon, the ac- 
count of nearnefs of blood ; yet, if adultery thal! 
afterwards be truly proved, he may be again pro- 
ceeded againft as an adulterer, 4)/iffe's Parergon. 

A’psonant. adj. [See Ansonous.] Con- 
trary to reafon, wide from the purpofe. 
A’Bsenous. adj. [abjonus, Lat. ill-found- 

ing.) <Abfurd, contrary to reafon. It 
is not much in ufe, and it may be 
doubted whether it fhould be foilowed 
by zo or from. 


To fuppofe an uniter of a middle conftitution, 
that fhould partake of fome of the qualities of 
both, is unwarranted by any of our faculties ; yea, 
moft*abjonous to our reafon. 

Glanviiles Scepfis Scientifica, c- 4. 

To ABSORB. v. a. [abjorbeo, Lat. preter. 

abjorbed ; part. pret. abjorbed, or ab- 
Sorpe.) 

1. To {wallow up. 

Mofes imputed the deluge to the difcuption of 
the abyfs ; and St. Perer to the particular conititu- 
tion of that earth, which made it obnoxious to be 
abforpt in water. Burn. Theory. 

~ Some tokens fhew 
Of fearlefs friendfhip, and their finking mates 
Suftain ; vain love, tho’ laudable, at/rpe . 
By a fierce eddy, they together found 
The vaft profundity. Phillips. 
2. To fuck up. See ABSORBENT. 

The evils that come of exercife are that it doth 

abjorb and attenuate the moifturc of the body. 
Bacon. 

Suppofing the forementioned confumption fhould 
prove fo durable, as to abjorb and cxtenuate the 
faid fanguine parts to an extreme degree, it is 
evident, that the fundamental parts mutt neceffa- 
rily Come into danger. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Whilewe perfpire, we ubferb the outward air. 

i Arbuthnot. 
ABSORBENT. ni f. [abjorbens, Lat. ]} 

A medicine that, by the foftnefs or 
porofity of its parts, either cafes the 
afperities of pungent humours, or dries 
away fuperfluous moifture in the body. 

‘ Quincy. 
There is a third clafs of fubftances, commonly 

called abforbents ; as, the various kinds of fhelle, 
coral, chalk, crabs eyes, &c. which likewife raife 
an cffervefcence with acids, and are therefore called 
alkalis, though not fo properly, for they, are not 
falts. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Apso wer. part. (from abforb.}] Swallow- 
ed up; ufed as well, in a figurative 
fenfe, of perfons, as, in the primitive, 
of things. 

What'can you cxpe& fromia man, who has not 
talked thefe five days? whe is withdrawing his 


$ 


| poffefled and abforpt in the paft. 
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thoughts, as far as he can, from: all thé prent 

world, its cu@loms and its manners, to be fully 

Pope's Letters 

ABSORPTION. xf. [from abjorb.] ‘The 

aét of {wallowing up. ~ r 

Itswas below the dignity of thofe facred penmen, 

or the Spirit of God that dire&ed them, to thew 

us the caufes of this difruption, or of this abforp- 
tion; this is left to’the enquiries of men. 

J Burnet’s Theory of theEarth. 

To ABSTAIN. v. n. [abfineo, Lat. } To 

forbear, to deny one’s felf any gratifi- 


cation ; with the. particle from. 
If thou judge it hard and difficult, 
Converfing, looking, loving; to abftain 
From love's due rites, nuptial embraces fweet 5 
And, with defires, to languith without hope. 
Milton's Paradije Loft, b. x. |. 993. 
To be perpetually longing, and impatiently dẹ- 
firous of any thing, fo that a man cannot ubfain 
from it, is to lofe a man’s'liberty, and to become 
a fervant of meat and drink, or f{moke. 
) Taylor's Rule of living bely» 
Even then the doubtful billows fearce abjiain 
From the tofs'd vefiel on the troubled main. 
. Dryden's Virgil. 
ABSTE’MIOUS. adj. [abfemius, Lat. J 
Temperate, tober, abftinent, refrain- 
ing from excefs or pleafurgs. It is ufed 
of perfons ; as, an ad/femious hermit: 
and. of things; as, an adb/femious diet. 
It is tpoken likewife of things that caute 


temperance. 
The inftances of longevity are chiefly amongit 
the abffemious. — Abftinence in extremity will prove 
a mortal difeafe; but the experiments of it are 
very rare. Arbuthnct on Alimentse 
Clytorean ftreams the love of wine expel, 
{Such is the virtue of th’ abfemious well) 
Whether the colder nymph that rules the flood, 
Extinguifhes, and balks the drunken god’: 
Or that Mclampus (fo have fome atfur'd) 
When the mad Preetides with charms he cur’d, 
And pow'rful herbs, both charms and fimples caft 
Into the fober fpring, where ftill their virtues laft. 
Dryden's Fables 


ABSTE'MIOUSLY. adv. [from ab/femious. } 
Temperately, foberly, without indul- 
gence. 

Assre’miousness. 7n. f. [See Asste- 
M1ious.] The quality of being abfte- 
miovs 

ABSTE'NTION. 2. A. [from abfinco, Lat.] 
The act of holding off, or reftraining ; 
reitraint. Did. 

To ABSTE’RGE. v. a. [abfeergo, Lat.) 
To cleanfe by wiping ; to wipe. 

AssTe RGENT. adj. Cleanfings having 
a cleanfing quality. 

To Anste’rse. [See Anstence.] To 
cleanfe, to purify; a word very little 
in ufe, and lefs analogical than adferge. 

Nor will we affirm, that iron receivceth, in the 
ftomach of the oftrich, no alteration; but we fuf- 
pect this effect rather from corrofion than digefs 
tion; not any tendence to chilification by the na- 
tural heat, but rather fome attritien from an acid 
and vitriolous humidity in the ftomach, which 
may abfferje and thave the fcorious parts thereof. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, bv iiie 

ABSTE RSION. 2. f. [abfterfio, Lat.] The 
act of cleanfing. See ABSTERGE. 

Abfterfion is plainly a feouring off, or incifion of 
the more vifcous humours, and making the hu- 
mours more fluid, and cutting between them and | 
the part; as is found in nitrous water, which’ 
fcoureth linen cloth Laine Sobel the foulnefs. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N° 42. 
ABSTE'RSIVE. adj. [from abferge.] That 
C2 as 
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has the quality of abfterging or cleanf- 

ing. 

It is good, after purging, to ufe apozemes and 
broths, not fo much opening as thofe ufed before 
purging; but abPerfve and mundifving clyfters 
alfo are good to conclude with, to draw away the 
reliques of the humours. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftery. 

A tablet tood of that ahferfve tree, 

Where JEthiops" fwarthy bird did build to nef. 

Sir Fobn Denbum. 

There, many a flow’r abfterfive grew, 

Thy fav'rite flow'rs of yellow hue. Swifts Mifcels 
ABSTINENCE. n. f. [abfinentia, Lat.] 
1. Forbearance of any thing; with the 

particle from. 

Becaufe the abjtinence from a prefent pleafure, 
that ofters itfelf, is a pain, nay, oftentimes a very 
great one : it is no wonder that that operates after 
the fame manner pain does, and leflens, in out 
thoughts, what is future ; and Yo forces us, as it 
werc, blindfuld into its embraces. Locke. 

2. Fafling, or forbearance of neceflary 
food. It is generally diftinguifhed from 
temperance, as the greater degree from 
the lefs ; fometimes as fingle perform- 
ances from habits; as, a day of abfi- 
nence, and a life of temperance. 

Say, can you fat? your ftomachsare too young : 
And abfincnce ingenders maladies. 

Shake/peare’s Love's Labour Loft. 

And the faces of them, which have ufed ab- 
fiirence, hall thine above the Qars; whereas our 
faces thall be blacker than darkacfs. 
ay 2 Efdras, vii. §5. 

Religious men, who hither muft be fent 

Aa awful guides of heavenly government 5 

To teach you penance, faits, and abfinencey 

To punith bodies for the foul’s offence. 

. Dryden's Indian Emp. 

A’ssTinency. 2. fe The fame with As- 

STINENCE. 

Were our rewards for the abfinencies, or riots, 
of this prefent life, under the prejudices of fhort 
or finite, the promifes and threats of Chrift would 
lofe much of their virtue and energy. 

Hammond's Fundam. 

A’BSTINENT. adj. [abfinens, Lat.) That 
ufes abftinence, in oppofition to. covet- 
ous, rapacious, or luxurious. It is ufed 
chiefly of perfons. 

ABSTORTED. adj. [abfortus, Lat.} Forced 

“away, wrung from another by vio- 
lence. Di. 

To ABSTRACT. -~. a. [abffraho, Lat.) 

1. To take one thing from another. 

Could we abfraé from thefc pernicious effets, 
and fuppofe this were innocent, it would be too 
light to be matter of praife. Decay of Piety. 

2. To feparate by diftillation. 

Having dephiegmed fpirit of falt, and gently ab- 


frracted the whole fpirit, there remaincth in the 
retort a ftyptical fubftance. Boyde. 


3. To feparate ideas. 
Thofe who cannot diftinguifh, compare, and 
ebftraf, would hardly be able to underftand and 


make ufe of language, or judge or reafon to any 
tolerab'e degree. Locke. 


4. To reduce to an epitome. 


If we would fix in the memory the difcourfes 
we hear, or what we defign to fpcak, let us ab- 
fira them into brief compcnds, and review them 


often. Wiatts's Imp. of the Mind. 

ABSTRACT. adj. [abfraéus, Lat. See 
the verb To Asstract.] _ 

t. Separated from fomething elfe ; gene- 
rally ufed with relation to mental per 
ceptions ; as, ab/ira@ mathematics, ab- 
fra@ terms, in oppofition to concrete. 
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Mathematics, in its latitude, is ufually divided 
into pure and mixed. And though the pure do 
handle only ebfra@ quantity in general, as geo- 
metry, arithmetic ; yet that which is mixed, doth 
confider the quantity of fome particular determi- 
nate fubjeét. So aftronomy handles the quantity 
of heavenly motions, mufic of founds, and me- 
chanics of weights and powers. 

Wilkins s Mathematical Magick. 

Aifiraa terms fignify the mode or quality of 
a being, without any regard to the fubjec in 
which it is; as, whitenefs, roundnefs, length, 
breadth, wifdom, mortality, life, death. 


Weatts's Logick. 
2. With the particle from. 


Another fruit ‘from che confidering things in 
themfelves, abfirat from our opinions, and other 
men's notions and difcourfes on them, wiil be, 
that each man will purfue his thoughts in that 
method, which will be moft agreeable to the na- 
ture of the thing, and to his apprehcnfion of what 
it fuggefts to him. Locke. 

Å'BSTRACT. 2. f. (from the verb. ] 
1. A fmaller quantity, containing the vir- 
tue or power of a greater. 

You fhall there find a man, who is the abfra& 
of all faults all men follow. 

Shakefpearc’s Antony and Clespatra. 

If you are falfe, thefe epithets are {mall}; 
You're then the things, and alftraé of them all. 

Dryden's. Aur. 
2. An epitome made by taking out the 
principal parts. 

When Mnemon came to the end of a chapter, 
he recollected the fentiments he had remarked ; 
fo that he could give a tolerable analyfis and ab- 
fraé& of every treatife he had read, juft after he 
had finithed it. Wates’s Imp. of the Mind. 

3. The ftate of being abftracted, or dif- 
joined. 

The hearts of great princes, if they be confi- 
dered, as it were in abfra&, without the necef- 
fity of ftates, and circumftances of time, can 
take no. full and proportional pleafure in the ex- 
ercife of any narrow bounty. Wotton. 


ABSTRA CTED, part. adj. [from abfrad. | 
1. Separated ; disjotned. 

That fpace the evil one abfraéied ftood 
From his own evil, and for the time remain’d 
Stupidly good. Milton. 

2. Refined, purified. 
Abftraéted fpiritual love, they like 
Their fouls exhal'd. 
3. Abftrufe ; difficult. 
4. Abfent of mind, inattentive to prefent 
objects ; as, an abfra&ed {cholar. 
ABSTRA CTEDLY. adv. With abftrac- 
tion, fimply, feparately from al] con- 
tingent circumftances. | 

Or whether more ahfrafedly we look, 

Or on the writers, or the written book : 

Whence, but from heav'n, could men unfkili’d in 

arts, 

In feveral ages born, in feveral parts, 

Weave fuch agreeing truths? or how, or why 

Should all confpire to cheat us with a lie ? 

Unask'd their pains, ungrateful their advice, 

Starving their gain, and martyrdom their price. 

Dryden's Religio Laici. 

ABSTRACTION. "e [abfraéio, Lat. ] 
1. The act of abftracting. . 

The word abfraficn fignifies a withdrawing 
fome part of an idea from other paste of it; by 
which means fuch abftradted ideas are formed, 
as ‘neather reprefent any thing corporeal or fpi- 
ritual ; that is, any thing peculiar or proper to 
mind or body. Wares’s Logick. 

2. The ftate of being abftracted. 
3. Abfence of mind ; inattention. 
4: Difregard of worldly objects. 
A hermit withes ta be praifed for his abfraffion. 
Pope's Letters. 


Denne. 


ABS8TRU SE. adj. 
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AgssTra‘cTive.adj.{ from abfrad. | Have 
ing the power or quality of abftracting. 

Austra cTuy. adv. [from abfrad.] In 
an abftraét manner, abfolutely, without 
reference to any thing elfe. 

Matter abfraAly and abfolutely confidered, can- 
not have born an infinite durstion now paft and 
expired. Bentley's Sermons. 

AsstTra cTtness. n. f. [from abffra&.] 
Subtilty ; feparation from all matter or 
common notion. 

Ihave taken fome pains to make plain and fa- 
miliar to your thoughts, truths, which eftablificd 
prejudice, or the abftracne/s of the ideas them{elves, 
might render difficult. Like. 

ABSTRI'CTED. part. adj. [abfridus, Lat.] 
Unbound. Dia. 


Jo ABSTRI'NGE. v.a. Tounbind. Diit. 
Yo ABSTRU'DE. v. a. [abftrudo, Lat.] 


To thruft off, or Pa away. Dig. 


abfirujus, Lat. thrutt 
out of fight. ] 
1. Hidden. 

Th’ cternal eye, whofe fight difcerns 
Abftrufeft thoughts, from forth his holy mount, 
And trom within the golden lamps that burn 
Nightly before him, faw, without their light, 
Rebellion rifing. 

Milton's Paradife Loft, b. vel. 7126 


z. Difficult ; remote from conception or 


apprehenfion. 
and ea/y. 

So fpake our Sire, and by his countenance feem'd 
Ent'ring on ttudious thoughts abfrufe. 

Paradife Loft, b. viii 

The motions and figures within the mouth are 
abfirufe, and not eafy to be diftinguithed, efpecially 
thofe of the tongue, which is moved through the 
help of many mufcles, fo eafily, and habitually, 
and varioufly, that we are fcarce able to give a 
judgment of motions and figures thereby framed. 

Holder. 

No man could give a rule of the greateft besu- 
ties, and the knowledge of them was fo abfrufe, 
that there was no manner of {peaking which could 
exprefs them. é Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

Anstru sELy. adv. In an abitrufe man- 

ner ; obfcurely, not plainly, or obvi- 

oufly. | 

ABSTRU’SEN ESS. 2. f. [from abfru/e.] The 
quality of being abitrufe ; difficulty, 
obfcurity. 

It is. not oftentimes fo much what the feripture 
fays, as what fome men perfuade others it fays, 
that makes it feem obicure, and that as to fome 
other paffages that are fo indeed, fince it is the 
abftrujene/s of what is taught in them, that makcs 
them almoft inevitably fo; it is little lefs faucy, 
upon fuch a fcore, to find fault with.the ftyle of 
the fcripture, than to do fo with the author for 
making us but men. Boyle on the Scriptures 

Assrru sity. n. f [from abfruje.} 

1. Abftrufenefs. i 

2. That which is abftrufe. A word feldom 
ufed. 


Authors are alfo fufpicious, nor grecdily to be 
{wallowed, who pretend to write of fecrets, to de- 
liver antipathies, fympathles, and the occult ab- 
Jirufities of things. Breaun’s Vulgar Errourse 

ToAssu meE.w.a.[ab/umo, Lat:| To bring 
to an end by a gradual] watte ; to eat up. 
An uncommon word. 

That which had been burning an infinite time _ 
could never be burnt, no not fo much as any part 
of it; for if it had burned part after part, the 
whole muft needs be ab/umed in a portion of time. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
ABSU’RD. adj. [ab/urdus, Lat. ] 


1. Unreafonable ; without judgment, as 
ufed of men. 


It is oppofed to obvious 


Seeming 


ABU 


Seeming wife men may make fhift to get opl- 
Rion; but let no man chufe them for employment; 
for certainly you had better take for bufinefs a man 
fomewhat abfurd, than over formal. Bacon. 
A man, who cannot write with wit on a proper 
fubject, is dull and ftupid; but one, who thews it 
` in an improper place, is as impertinent and ab- 

furd. Addifom, Spefator, N° 291. 
2. Inconfiftent, contrary to reafon, ufed of 
` fentiments or practices. 

The thing itielt appeared defirable to him, and 

` accordingly he could not but like and defire it 
but then, it was after a very irrational abfurd way, 


a rational agent; which never wills a thing really 
" and properly, but it applies to the means, by which 
it is to be acquired. South's Sermons. 

But grant that thofe can conquer, thefe can cheat, 
*Tis phrafe abfurd to call a villain great: 

Who wickedly is wife, or madly brave, 
Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. 
; Pope's Effay on Man. 
Assu'rpity. 2. f. [from abjurd). 
1. The quality of being abfurd ; want of 
judgment, applied to men; want of 
€ propriety, applied to things. 
K How clear foever this idea of the infinity of 
number be, there is nothing more evident than 
g the abfurdity of the aétual idea of an infinite 
number. i Locke. 
2. That which is abfurd; as, his travels 
were full of ab/urdities. In which fenfe 
it has a plural. : 

That fatisfaction we receive from the opinion of 
fome pre-eminence in ourfelves, when we fee the 
abfurdities of another, or when we reflect on any 
pat abfurdities of our own. Addifon. 

Assu'rRDLY. adv. [from abjurd.] After 
an abfurd manner; improperly; unrea- 
fonably. 

But man we find the only creature, 

Who, led by folly, combats nature ; 

Who, when fhe loudly cries, Forbear, 

With obftinacy fixes there; 

And where his genius leaft inclines, 

Abjurdly bends his whole defigns. Secife's Mifcel. 

We may proceed yet further with the atheitt, 
and convince him, that not only his principle is 
adfurd, but his confequences alfo as‘ abfurdly de- 
duced from it. Bensigy’s Sermcns. 

ABSU'RDN ESS. n. f. [from abjurd.) The 
quality of being abfurd ; injudiciouf- 
k nefs; impropriety. See ABSURDITY; 
. which is more frequently ufed. 
© _ ABUNDANCE. m. f. [abondance, Fr.] 
“1. Plenty ; a fenfe chiefly poetical. 
i At the whifper of thy word, 
Crown'd abundance fpreads my board. Crafhaw. 
The doubled charge his fubjeéts” love fupplies, 
Who, in that bounty, to themfelves are kind ; 
So glad’ Egyptians fee their Nilus rife, 
And, in his plenty, their abundance find. 
Dryd. Ann Mir. 


2. Great numbers. 

The river Inn is fhut up between mountains, 

covered with woods of fir-treese Abundance of 

peafants are employed in hewing down the largeft 

of thefe trees, that, after they are barked and cut 

_ into fhape, are tumbled down. Addifon on Italy. 
3. A great quantity. 

Their chief enterprize was the recovery of the 
Holy Land; in which worthy, but extremely dif- 
ficult, aétion, it is lamentable to remember what 
abundance of noble blood hath been fhed, with very 
fmaii benefit unto the-Chriftian fate. 

f- Sir Walter Raleigh's Effays. 
4. Exuberance, more than enough. 

For well I wot, moi? mighty fovereign, 
That all this famous antique hiftory, 

Of fome, th’ abundinice of an idle brain, 
_ Will judged be, and painted forgery. 


Spenfer. 
ABURKDANT. udj. [abundans, Lat.) 


and contrary to all the methods and principles of | 


ABU 


t. Plentiful. 


Good, the more 
Communicated, more abundant grows; 
The author not impair’d, but honour'd more. 


2. Exuberant, 

If the veffels are in a fate of too great rigidity, 
fo as not to yield, a ftrong projectile motion occa- 
fions their rupture, and hzemorrhages ; efpecially 
in the lungs, where the blood is abundant. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
3- Fully ftored. It is followed fometimes 
by in, commonly by with. 

The world began but fome ages before thefe were 
found out, and was abundant witb all things at 
fir ; and men not very numerous ; and therefore 
were not put fo much to the ufe of their wits, to 
find out ways for living commodioufly. Burnet. 

4- Is is applied generally to things, fome- 
times to perfons. 

The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, 
long-fuffering and abundant in goodnefs and truth. 

Exod. xxxiv. 6, 
ABUNDANTLY. adv. [from abundant.) 
1. In plenty. 
Let the waters bring forth abundantly the moving 
Creature that hath life. Genefisy ie 20. 
God on thee 
Abundantly his gifts hath alfo pour'd ; 
Inward and outward both, his image fair. 
f Paradife Loft, b. viiie 
2. Amply, liberally, more than fufficiently. 
Ye faw the French tongue abundantly purified. 
Sprat. 

Heroic poetry has ever been efteemed the greateit 
work of human nature. In that rank has Ariftotle 
placed it; and Longinus is fo full of the like ex- 
preffions, that he abundantly confirms the other's 
teftimony. 

What the example of our equals wants of au- 
thority, is abundantly fupplied in the imaginations 
of friendthip, and the repeated influences of a 
conftant converfation. Rogers's Serm. 


| To ABU’SE, v. a. [abutor, abufus, Lat.] 


In abufe, the verb, / has the found of 


z; in'the noun, the common found. 
1. To make an ill ufe of. 
They that ufe this world, as not abufing it; for 
the fashion of this world paffeth away. 
h tria 1 Cor. vii. 31. 
He has fixed and determined the time for our 
repentance, beyond which he will no longer await 
the perverfenefs of men, no longer fuffer his com- 
paffion to be abufed. Rogirs’s Sermons. 
2. To violate; to defile. 
Arachne figured how Jove did abufe 
Europa like a bull, and on his back 
Her through the fea did bear. 
3. To deceive; to impofe upon. 
He perhaps, 
Out of my weaknefs and my melancholy, 
As he is very potent with fuch fpirits, 
Abujes me to damn me. 
The world hath been much abu/ed by the opinion 
judge to be 


Spenfer. 


of making gold: the work itfelf I 
pofible ; but the means hitherto 
in the practice, full of error. 
Bacon's Natural Hifory, N° 126, 
It imports the mifreprefentation of the qualities 
of things and actions, to the common apprehen- 
fions of men, abufing their minds with falfe no- 
tions; and fo, by this artifice, making evil pafs 
for good, and good for evil, in all the-great concerns 
of life. South's Sermons. 
Nor be with all thefe tempting words abas'd; 
Thefe tempting words were all to Sappho us’d. 
, Pope. 
4. To treat with rudenefs; to reproach. 
lam no ftrumpet, but of life as honett 
As you that thus abufe me. Shakefp. Orbello. 
But he mocked them, and laughed at them, 
and abujed them fhametully, and {pake proudly. 
3 Mac. viis 34. 


Paradife Loft, be v. ) 


Dryden's State of Innocence, Pref. 


propounded, are, |, 


ABU 


Some praife at morning what they blame at night, 
But always think the laft opinion righte 
A mufe by thefe is like a miftrefs us’d, 

This hour he's idoliz'd, the next abus’d. 
Pope's Effay on Criticifme 

The next criticifm feems to be introduced for 
no other reafon, but to mention Mr. Bickerftaff, 
whom the author every where endcavours to imi- 
tate and abu/e. Addifon. 

ABu’se. x. /. [from the verb abufè.] 
1. The ill ufe of any thing. 

The cafting away things profitable for the fufte- 
nance of man's life, is an unthankful abufe of the 
fruits of God’s good providence towards mankind. 

Hooker, be ve § ge 
Little knows 
Any, but God alone, to value right 
The good before him, but perverts beft things 
To worft abufe, or to their meancft ufe. ` 
y Paradife Loft, b. iva 
2. A corrupt practice, bad cuftom. 

The nature of things is fuch, that, if abufes be 
not remedicd, they will certainly encreafe. 

Swift for Advancement of Religions 
3. Seducement. 

Was it not enough forhinrto have deceived mey 
and, through the deceit abufed mc, and, after the 
abufe, forfaken me, but that he muft now, of all 
the company, and before all the company, lay 
want of beauty to my charge. Sidney, b. ii. 

4. Unjuft cenfure, rude reproach, com- 
tumely. 
I dark in light, expos’d 
To daily fraud, contempt, abufe, and wrong. 
Samfon Agoniftes. 


ABUSER, n. f. [from the verb abu/e.} 
1. He that makes an ill ufe. 


2. He that deceives. 
Next thou, the abufer of thy prince’s ear. 
r Denbam's Sophy. 
3. He that reproaches.with rudenefs. 
4. A-ravifher, a violater. 
ABu‘sive, adj. [from abufe.] 
1. Practifing abufe. 
The tongue mov'd gently firft, and fpeech was low; 
‘Till wrangling fcience taught it noife and thow, 
And wicked wit arofe, thy moft abufive foe. 
«Pope's Mifecllanie.. 
Dame Nature, as the learned thow, 
Provides each animal its- foe; 
Hounds hunt the hare, the wily. fox 
Devours your geefe, the wolf your flocks. 
Thus envy pleads a natural claim, 
To perfecute the mufe’s fame, 
On poets in all times abufive, 
From Homer down to Popeinclufive. Swift's Mifcel.. 
2. Containing abufe; as, an abufiue lam- 
poon. 
Next, Comedy appear’d with great applaufe, 
Till her licentious and abufive tongue 
Waken'd the magiftrates coercive powere Rofcom, 


3+ Deceitful; a fenfe little ufed, yet noc 
Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. | 


im proper. 

It is verified by a number of examples, that 
whatfoever is gained by an abufive treaty, ought 
_to be refkored in integrum." 

Bacon's Confiderations on War svith Spain. 
ABu’siveLy. adv. [from abu/e.] 
1. Improperly, by a wrong ufe. 

The oil, abufively called {pirit, of rofes,{wims at 

the top of the water, in the form of a. white butter; 


» which L remember not to have obferved in any other 


oil drawn in any limbeck. Boyle's Sceptical Chy mif 

2. Reproachfully. 

ÅBU’'SIVENESS. 2.f. [from abuje.] The 
quality of being abufive ; foulnefs. of 
language. 

Pick out of mirth, like ones out of. thy.ground,, 
Profanenefs, filthinefs, abufivene/s. 
Thefe are the fcum, with which coarfe wits abound 3 
The finc may fpare thefe well, yet not go lefs. 
Hirkert. 
To 


ATA 


To ABUT. v. n. obfelete. [aboutir, to touch 
at the end, Fr.) To end at, to border 
upon ; to meet, or approach to, with the 
particle upou. 

Two mighty monarchies, 
Whofe high upreared and abutting fronts 
‘The narrow perilous ocean parts afunder. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 
The Looes are two feveral corporations, diftin- 
guithed by the addition of eat and weft, abutting 
upom a navigable creek, and joined by a fair bridge 
of many arches. Carew. 

Apu tMentT,./ (frem aġut.] That which 
abuts, or borders upon another. 

Asu tra.» f [from abut.]. The but- 
ting or boundaries of any land. A wri- 
ting declaring on what lands, highways, 
or other places, it does abut. Di&. 

Asy’sm. a. a [aby/me, old Fr. now: writ- 
ten contractedly abime.) A gulf; the 
fame with aby/s. Was 

My good ftars, that were my former guides, 
Have empty left their orbs, and shot their fires 
Into the aby/m of hell. 

Shakclpeare’s Antony and Cleopatra. 

Asy’ss. n. / [abyfus, Lat. aévec@-, bot- 
tomlefs, Gr. ] 


x. A depth without bottom. 
Who hhall tempt with wand’ring feet 
The dark, unbottom'd, infinite aby/s, 
And, through the palpable obfcure, find out 
This uncouth way. 
M:ltcn’s Paradife Loft, b. ii. 1. 405. 
Thy throne is darknefs in th’ aby/s of light, 
A blaze of glory that forbids the fight ; 
O teach me to believe thee thus conceal’d, 
And fearch no farther than thyfclf reveal'd. 
Dryden. 
Jove was not more pleas`d 
With infant nature, when his fpacious hand 
Had rounded this huge hall of earth and feas 
To give it the firft puthy and fee it roll 
Along the vakt aby/s.  Addifen, Guard. N° 110. 
2. A great depth,.a gulf; hyperbolically. 
The yawning carth difclos’d th° wby/s of hell. 
Dryden's Virg, George i. 
3. In a figurative fenfe, that in which any 
thing is loft. 
For fepulchres themfelves muft crumbling fall 
In time's aby/s, the common grave of all. > 
Dryden's Juvenal, Sat. x. 
If, difcovering how far we have clear and diftin&t 
ideas, we confine our thoughts within the contem- 
plation of thofe things that are within the reach of 
our underftandings, and launch not out into that 
aby/s of darknefs, out of a prefumption that no- 
thing is beyond our comprehenfion. Locke. 


4. The body of waters fuppofed at the 


centre of the earth. 

We are here to confider what is generally under- 
ftood by the great ady/s, in the common explication 
ot the deluge; and ‘tis commonly interpreted either 
to be the fea, or fubterraneous waters hid in the 
bowels of the earth. Burnet’s Theory. 

5. In the language of divines, hell. 
From that infatiable abyls, 
Where flames devour, and ferpents hifs, 
Promote me to thy feat of blits. Refcommon. 
Ac, Ax, or Axe. 

Being initials in the names of places, as. Acton, 

fignify an oak, trom the Saxon ac, an oak. 


Gibfon’s Camden. 

ACACIA. n.f. (Lat.] 

1. A drug brought from Egypt, which, 
being fuppofed the infpiffated juice of a 
tree, is imitated by the juice of floes, 
boiled to the fame confiftence. 

DiGionaire de Comm. Savary. Trevoux. 

2. A‘tree commonly fo called here, though 

different from that which produces the 


ACC 


true acacia; and therefore termed pfu- 
docacia, or Virginian acacia. Miller. 

ACADE MIAL. adj. [from academy.) Re- 
lating to an academy, belonging to an 
academy. 

Acane MIAN. àin. f. [from academy.] A 
fcholar of an academy or univerfity; a 
member of anuniverfity. Wood, in his 
Athenee Oxonienfes, mentions a great 
feaft made for the academians. 

AcapveMicaL, adj. [academicus, Lat.) 
Belonging to an univerfity. 

He drew him firft into the fatal circle, from a 
kind of refolved privatenefs; where, after the aca- 
demicat life, he had taken fuch a tafte of the rural, 
as 1 have heard him fay, that he could well have 
bent his mind to a retired courfe. Wotton. 


ACADEMICIAN. 2. f. [academicien, Fr.] 
The member of an academy. It is ge- 
nerally ufed in {peaking of the profeffors 
in the academies of France. 

Acape Mick. 2./. [from academy.) A ftu- 
dent of an univerfity. 


A young academic fhall dwell upon a journal that 


treats of trade, and be lavith in the praife of the 
author; while perfons {killed in thofe fubjects, 
hear the tattle with contempt. 
Watts’s Improvement of tke Mind. 
AcADE MICK. adj. (academicus, Lat.) Re- 
lating to an univerfity. 
While through poetic fcenes the genius roves, 
Or wanders wild in academic groves. 
Dunciad, b. iv. l. 481. 
Aca’pemist. z. f: [from academy.) The 
member of an academy. This is not 
often ufed. 
It is obferved by the Parifian acadcmifis, that 
fome amphibious quadrupeds, particularly the fea- 


calf or feal, hath his epiglottis extraordinarily large. 
Ray on the Creation. 


A’CADEMY. z. / (anciently, and pro- f 


perly, with the accent on the firft fyl- 
lable, now frequently on. the fecond. 
Academia, Lat. from Academus of Athens, 
whofe houfe was turned into a {chool, 
from whom the Groves of Academe in 
Milton. } 


1. An affembly or fociety of men, uniting | 


for the promotion of {ome art. 

Our court fhall be a little academy, 

Still and contemplative in living arts. 
Stakefpeare’s Love's Labour Loft. 


2. The place where {ciences are taught. 
Amongtt the academies, which were compofed by 
the rare genius of thofe great men, tlefe, four are 
reckoned as the principal; namely, the Athenian 
fchool, that of Sicyon, that of Rhodes, and that 
of Corinth. Dryden's Dufre{noy. 

3. An univerfity. , 

4. A place of education, in contradiftinc- 
tion to the univerfities or public fchools. 
The thing, and therefore the name, is 
modern. 

ACA NTHUS. n.f. (Lat.] The name of 
the herb bears-breech, remarkable for 
being the model of the foliage on the 
Corinthian chapiter. 

On either fide 
Acanthus, and each od’rous buthy shrub, 
Fenc'd up the verdant wall. 
Milt. Parad. Lift, b.iv. 1. 696. 

ACATALE’ CTIC.2./. [axnatadrndix®, Gr] 
A verfe which has the complete number 
of fyllables, without defect or fuperfuity. 

To ACCE’DE. v. n. [accedo, Lat.) To be 
added to, to come to; generally ufed 


ACC 


in political accounts; as, another power 
has acceded to the treaty; that is,° has 
become a party. iss | 
To ACCE’LERATE, v.a. [accelero, Lat.) 
1. To make quick, to haften; to quicken 
motion ; to give a continual impulfe to 


motion, fo as perpetually to increafe. 
Take new beer, and put in fome quantity of 
ftale beer into it; and fee whether it will not acce- 
lerate the clarification, by opening the body of the 
beer, whereby the groller parts may fall down into 
Ices. _ Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N° 307. 
By a fkilful application of thofe notices, maybe“ 
gained the accelerating and bettering of fruits, and 
the emptying of mines, at much more eafy rates 
than by the common methods. Glanville, Scepfise 
If the rays endeavour to recede from the denfeft 
part of the vibration, they may be alternately acce- 
lerated and retarded by the vibrations overtaking 
them. e Newton's Optics. 
Spices quicken the pulfe, and accelerate the mo- 
tion of the blood, and diffipate the fluids; from 
whence leannefé, pains in the ftomach, loathings, 
and fevers. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Lo! from the dread immenfity of fpace 
Returning, with accelerated courfe, 
The rushing comet to the fun defcends. 
i Them, Sum. k 1690. 
2. It is generally applied to matter, and 
ufed chiefly in philofophical language ; 
but it is fometimes ufed on other occafions. 
In which council the king himfelf, whofe con- 
tinual vigilancy did fuck in fometimes caufelefs 
fufpicions, which few elfe knew, inclined to the 
-accelerating a battle. Bacon's Henry VU. 
Perhaps it may point out to a ftudent now and 
. then, what may employ the moft ufeful labours of 
his thoughts, and accelerate his diligence.in the moft, 
momentot:s enquiries. Watts. 
ACCELERATION. n. f. [acceleratio, Lat. ] 


1. The act of quickening motion. 

The law of the acceleration of falling bodies, dif- 
covered firit by Galileo, is, that the velocities ac- 
quired by falling, being as.the time in which the 
body falls, the {paces through which it paffes will 
be as the {quares of the velocities, and the velocity 
and time taken together, as in a quadruplicate fatio 
of the fpaces. ‘ 

2. The ftate of the body accelerated, cr 


quickened in its motion. 

The degrees of acceleration of motion, the gravi«, 
tation of the air, the exiftence or non-exiitence of 
empty fpaces, either coacervate or interfperfed, and 
many the like, have taken up the thoughts and 
times of men in difputes concerning them. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
3. The aét of haftening. . 

Confidering the languor enfuing that action in 
fome, and the vifible acceleration it maketh of age 
in.moft, we cannot but think venery much abridg- 
eth our days. Brown. 


To ACCE/’ND. v. a. [accendo, Lat.) ‘To 
kindle, to fet on fire; a word very 
rarely ufed. 

Our devotion, if fufficiently accended, would, as 
theirs, burn up innumerable books of this fort. 
Decay of Piety. 

ACCE'NSION. n. f. [accenfio, Lat.] The 
act of kindling, or the ftate of being 
kindled. r 

The fulminating damp will take fire at a candle, 
or other flame, and, upon its accenfion, gives a 
crack or report, like the, difcharge of = gun, and 
makes an explofion fo forcible as fometimes to kill 
the miners, thake the earth, and force bodies, of 
great weight and bulk, from the bottom of the pit 
or mince Woodward's Natural Hiffory. 


A’CCENT. n. /. [accentus, Lat.] 
1. The manner of fpeaking or pronoun- 
cing, with regard either to force or ele- 


gance. 
I know, 


E Koke 


~I know, Sir, I am no flatterer; he that be- 
*guiled you in a plain accent was a plain knave ; 

which, for my part, I will not be.” ; 
i Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

2. The found given to the fyllable pro- 

- - nounced. ; 

a Your accent is fomething finer than you could 

_ purchafe in fo removed a dwelling. 

A - Sbakðpeare's As you like it. 

3. In grammar, the marl made upon fyl- 

lables, to regulate their pronunciation. 
~- Accent, asin the Greek names and ufage, feems 
to have regarded the tune of the voice ; the acute 
accen! raifing the voice in fome certain fyllables to 
= ahigher, i. e. more acute pitch or tone, and the 
| grave depreffing it lower, and both having fome em- 
| -phafis, i.e. more vigorous pronunciation. Holder. 
4- Poetically, language or words. 

f How many ages hence 

Shall this our lofty fcene be acted o'er, 

In ftates unborn, and atcents yet unknown. 

t Sbakefpeares Julius Cafar. 
Winds on your wings to heav'n her accents bear ; 

Such words as heav’n alone is fit to hear. 

Dryd. Virge Pafi. 3. 

. A modification of the voice, expreflive 

of the paffions or fentiments. 
The tender accent of a woman’s cry 

Will pafs unheard, will unregarded die ; 

When the rough feaman’s louder fhouts prevail, 

' When fair occafion thews the {pringing gale. Prior. 

— Yo Accent. v.a. [from accentus, Lat.] 
formerly elevated at the fecond fyllable, 
now at the firft. 

1. To pronounce, to fpeak words with 
particular regard to thè grammatical 
marks or rules. 

Having got fomebody to mark the laft fyllable 
but one, where it is long, in words above two fyl- 
lables (which is enough to regulate her pronuncia- 
tion, and accenting the words} Jet her read daily in 
the gofpels, and avoid underftanding them in La- 
tin, if fhe can. Locke on Education, § 177. 

2. In poetry ; to pronounce or utter in ge- 
neral. 

O my unhappy lines ! you that before 
Have ferv’d my youth to vent fome wanton cries, 

And, now congeal'd with grief, can {care implore 
Strength to accent, Here my Albertus lies | Worren. 

4. To write or note the accents. 

To ACCENTUATE. V:a. [accentuer, Fr.] 
To place the proper accents over the 


vowels. 
AccenTua TION. a. f. [from accentuate. ] 
4, The a& of placing the accent in pro- 


$ nunciation. 

2. Marking the accent in writing. 

To ACCE’PT. v. a. (accipio, Lat. accepter, 
Fr.) 

1. To take with pleafure ; to receive 
kindly; to admit with approbation. 
It is diftinguifhed from receive, as /pe- 
cific from general ; noting a particular 
manner of receiving. 

Neither do ye kindle fire on my altar for nought. 

I have no pleafurein you, faith the Lord of hofts, 
-~ neither will I accept an offering at your hand, 

Malacki, i. 10. 
God is no refpeéter of perfons: but, in every 
nation, he that feareth him, and worketh righte- 

oufnels, is acerpted with him. AES, Xe 345 35. 

You have been gracicufly pleafed to accept this 
tendcr of my duty. 
Dryden's Dedicaticn to bis Fables. 
Charm by accepting, by fubmitting fway, 

Yet have your humour moft when you obeys Pope. 
2. It is ufed in a kind of juridical fente ; 
as, tO accept terms, accept.a treaty. 

They flaughter'd many of the gentry, for whom 
» Bo fex or age could be accepted for excule. Sidney. 


. 


> 
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His promife Palamon accepts, but pray'd 
To keep it better than the firft he made. 
Dryden's Fables. 
Thofe who have defended the proceedings of 
our negociators at the treaty of Gertruydenburgh, 
dwell upon their zeal and patience in endeavouring 
to work the French up to their demands, but fay 
nothing of the probability that France would ever 
accept them. Swift. 

3. In the language of the Bible, to accept 
perfons, is to act with perfonal and par- 
tial regard. Pet 

He will furcly reprove you, if ye do fecretly ac- 
cept perfons. Job, xiiie 10. 

4. It is fometimes ufed with the particle 
of. 

I will appeafe him with the prefent that goeth 
before me, and afterward I will fee his face; per- 
adventure he will accept of me. Genefisy xxxii. 20. 

ACCEPTABILITY. n. f. The quality of 
being acceptable. See ACCEPTABLE. 

He hath given us his natural blood to be fhed, 
for the remiffion of our fins, and for the obtaining 
the grace and acceptability of repentance. 

Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 

ACCEPTABLE. adj. [acceptable, Fr. from 

the Latin.] It 1s pronounced by fome 
with the accent on the frit fyllable, as 
by Milton; by others, with the accent 
on the fecond, which is more analogical. 

1. That which is likely to be accepted ; 

grateful ; pleafing. It is ufed with the 


particle to before the perfon accepting. 
This woman, whom thou mad’ ft to be my help, 
And gav`t me as thy perfeét gift, fo good; 
So fit, io acceptable, fo divine, 
That from her hand I could expeét no ill. 
Paradife Loft, b. ii. 
Ido not fee any other method left for men of 
that funétion to take, in order to reform the 
world, than by ufing all honeft arts to make them- 
felves acceptable to the laity. Swift. 
After he had made a peace fo acceptable to the 
church, and fo honourable to himtelf, he died with 
an extraordinary reputation of fanétity. 
Addifon on Italy. 


ACCE PTABLENESS. n. f. [from accept- 
able.) The quality of being acceptable. 
It will thereby take away the ne Sets of chat 
conjunction. Grew’s Cofmologia Sacra, be ii. c. 2. 
AccE PTABLY. adv. [from acceptable. ]} 
In an acceptable manner; fo as to 
pleafe ; with the particle to. For the 
accent, fee ACCEPTABLE. 


Do not omit thy prayers, for want of a good ora- 
tory ; for he that prayeth upon God's account, 


cares not what he fuffers, fo he be the friend of 


Chriit;, nor where nor when he prays, fo he may 
do it trequently, fervently, and acceptably. Tayler. 

If you can teach them to love and refpet other 
people, they will, as your age requires it, find 
ways to exprefs it acceptably to every one. 


Locke on Education, § 145. 


ACCEPTANCE. n. f. (acceptance, Fr.] 
t. Reception with approbation. - 

Py that acceptance of his tovercignty, they alfo 
accepted of his laws; why then fhould any other 
laws now be ufed amongft them ? 

Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

Tf he tells us his noble deeds, we muft alfo tell 
him our noble acceptance of them. 

Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

Thus I imboldgn'd fpake, and freedom us'd 
Permiflive, and acceptance found. 

Paradife Loft, b. viii. l. 435. 

Some men cannot be fools with fo good acceptance 
as others. Scuth's Sermons. 


z. ‘The Jan of a word as it is received 
or underitood ; acceptation is the word 
now commonly ufed, 
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That pleafure is man’s chiefeft geod, becaufe 
indeed it is the perception of good that is properly 
pleafure, is an affertion moft certainly true, though, 
under the common acceptance of it, not only falfe 
but odious: for, according to this, pleafure and” 
fenfuality pafs for terms equivalent; and therefore 
he, who takes it in this fenfe, alters the fubject of 
the difcourfe, Southe 

Acce’prance. {inlaw.] The receiving 
of a rent, whereby the giver binds him- 
felf, for ever, to allow a former a& done 
by another, whether it be in itfelf good ' 
or not. Cowel, 


ACCEPTATION. n.f. [from accept. ] 
1. Reception, whether good or bad. This 
large fenfe feems now wholly out of ufe. 

Yet, poor foul! knows he no other, but that E 
do fufpeét, neglect, yea, and detet him? For, 
every day, he finds one way or other to fet forth 
himfelf unto me; but all are rewarded with like 
coldnefs of acceptation. Sidney, be iie 

What is new finds better acceptation, than what 
is good or great. Denbam’s Sopkye 

2. Good reception, acceptance. 

Cain, envious of the acceptation of his brother's 
prayer and facrifice, flew him; making. himfelf 
the firft manflayer, and his brother the firft mar- 

re Raleigh's Hiftcry of the World, b. ic 

3. The ftate of being acceptable ; regard. 

Some things, although not fo required of necef- 
fity, that, to leave them undone, excludeth from 
falvation, are, notwithftanding, of fo great dig- 
nity and acceptaticn with God, that moft ample 
reward in heaven is laid up for them. Hooker, b. iie 

They have thofe enjoyments only as the confe- 
quences of the ftate of eiteem and acceptation they 
are in with their parents and governours. 

Locke on Education, §.53. 
4. Acceptance in the juridical fenfe. This 


fenfe occurs rarely. 

As, in order to the paffing away a thing by gift, 
there is required a furrender of all righton his part 
that gives; fo there is required alfo an acceptation 
on his part to whom it is given. Sourb’s Sermons. 

5- The meaning of a word, as it is com- 
monly received. 

Thereupon the earl of Lauderdale made a dif- 
courfe upon the feveral que(tions, and what ac- 


ceptation thefe words and expreffions had. 
` Clorendon, b. viii. 


All matter is either fluid or folid, in a large 
acceptation of the words, that they may compre- 
hend even all the middle degrees between extreme 
fixednefs and coherency, and the moft rapid in- 
teftine motion of the particles of bodies. Bentl. Serme 


ACCE'PTER. n. f. [from accept.) The per- 
fon that accepts. 

AcCEPTILA’ TION. n. J. (acceptilatio, Lat.] 
A term of the civil law, importing the 
remifion of a debt by an acquittance 
from the creditor, teftifying the receipt 
of money which has-never been paid. 

ACCEPTION, n. f. (acception, Fr. from 
acceptio, Lat.] The received fenfe of a 
word; the meaning. Not in ufe. 

That this hath been citeemcd the due and prò- 
per acecption of this word, 1 fhall teftify by one 
evidence, which gave me the firft hint of this no- 
tion. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

ACCE’SS. 2. /. [In fome of its fenfes, it 
feems derived from aeceffus ; in others, 
from acccfio, Lat. acces, Fr.) 

1. The way by which any thing may be 


approached. 
The accefs-of the town was only by a neck of 
land. „Bacons 


There remained very advantageous accifies tor 
temptations to enter and invade men, the ‘fortifi- 
cations being very Slender, little knowledge of im- 
moytality, or any thing beyond this life, and no 

allurcance 


ACT 


affurance ‘that repentance would be admitted for 
fin. Hommord on Fundamentals. 

And here th’ aceefs a gloomy grove defends ; 
And here th` unnavigable lake extends, 

‘O'er whofe unhappy waters, void of light, 
No bird prefames to fteer his airy flight. 
` Dryden's Æneid, vi. 
2. The means, or liberty; of approaching 
either to things or men. 
When we are wrong’d, and would unfold our 
griefs, 
We are deny`d accefs unto his perfon, 
Ev'n by thofe men that moft have done us wrong. 
Sbakefpeare. 

They go commiffion`d to require a peace, 

And carry prefents to procuresacce/s. 
Dryden's fEncid, viis l. 209. 
He grents what they befouzht; 
inftrudted, that to God is no.acee/s 
Without Mediator, whofe high office now 
Mofes in figere bears. 
Milton's Par. Lof, b. xii. 1. 239. 
. Encreafe, enlargement, addition. 

The gold was accumulated, and ftore treafures, 
for the moit part; but the filver is fill growing. 
Befides, infinite is the acce/s of territory and em- 
pire by the fame enterprize. Bacon. 

Nor think fuperfluous their aid ; 
I, from the influence of thy looks, receive 
“iccefs in every virtue; in thy fight 
More wife, more watchful, ftronger. 
Paradife Loft, b. ix. 

Although to opinion, there be many gods, may 
feem an accefs in religion, and fuch as cannot at all 
confift with atheifm, yet doth it dedudtively, and 
upon inference, include the fame; for unity is the 
infeparable and effential attribute of Deity. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. is c. 10. 
The reputation 

OF virtuous aCtions paft, if not kept up 

‘With an accefs, and frei. fupply, of new oncs, 

Is loft and toon forgotten. Denbam’s Sophy. i 
4. It is fometimes ufed, after the French,- 

to fignify the returns or fits of a diftem- 

per; but this fenfe feems yet {carcely’ 

received into our language. 

For as relapfes make difeafes, 

__ More defperate than their firit acceffes. Hudibras.' 
A’cCESSARINESS. 2. f. [from acceffary.] 
The ftate of being acceflary. 

Perhaps this will draw us into a negative accef- 

farinefs to the mifchiefs. Decay of Piety. 
A’ccessary. adj. [A corruption, as it 
feems, of the word acceffory, which fee ; 
but now more commonly ufed than the 
proper word.} That which, without 
being the chief conftituent of a crime, 
contributes to it. But it had formerly a 

good.and general fenfe. 

As for thofe things that are acceffary hereunto, 
thofe things that fo belong to the way of falvation, 
Er. Hooker, b. iiie § 3. 

He hath taken upon him the government of 
Hu, without any apprehenfion or imagination, 
that it would ever make him acceffary to rebellion. 

Clarendon, b. viii. 
ACCE'SSIBLE. adj. [accefibilis, Lat. ac- 
cefsble, Fr.} That which may be ap- 
proached ; that which we may reach or 
arrive at. 
Ir is applied both to perfons and 
things, with the particle zo. 

Some lie more open to our fenfes and daily ob- 
fervation, others are more occult and hidden, 
and though accefible, in fome meafure, to our 
fenfes, yet not without great fearch and {crutiny, 
or fome happy accident. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Thofe things, which were indeed inexplicable, 
have been rackt and tortured to difcover them- 
Selves, while the plainer and more acceffible truths, 
as if defpicable while cafy, are clouded and ob- 
(cured. Decay of Piety. 
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Ac an ifland, we are accefible on every fide, and 
expofed to perpetual invafions; againft which it is 
impoffible to fortify ourfelves fufficiently, without 
a power at fea. Addifon' s Freebolder. 

Ih converfation, the tempers of men are open and 
acceffible, their attention is awake, and their minds 
difpofed to receive the ftrongeft impreffions ; and 
what is fpoken is generally more affecting, and 
more appofite to particular occafions. Rogers. 

Acce’ssion. 2. f. [acceffo, Lat, acceffon, 
Fr. à 

1. Increafe by fomething added, enlarge- 
ment, augmentation. 

Nor could all the king's bounties, nor his own 
large acceffions, raife a fortune to his heir; but af- 
ter vaft fums of money, and great wealth gotten, 
he died unlamented. Clarendon. 

There would not have been found the difterence 
here fet down betwixt the force of the air, when 
expanded, and what that force fhould have been 
according to the theory, but that the included inch 
of air received fome little acceffion during the trial. 

Boyle's Spring of the Air. 

The wifeft among the nobles began to appre- 
hend the growing power of the people ; and there- 
fore, knowing what an acceffion theteof would ac- 
crue to them, by fuch an addition of property, 
ufed all means to prevent ite Swift. 

Charity, indeed, and works of munificence, are 
the proper diftcharge of fuch over-proportioned 
accefionsy and the only virtuous enjoyment of them. 

Rogers's Sermons. 
2. The act of coming to, or joining one’s 
felf to ; as, acceffion to a confederacy. 

Befide, what wile objections he prepares 
Againft my late acceffion to the wars ? 

Does not the fool perceive his argument 
ls with more force againft Achilles bent? 
Dryden's Fables. 


3- The act of arriving at; as, the king’s 
accejkon to the throne. 
A’ccessori Ly. adv. {from accefory.} In 
the manner of an acceffory. 
Accessory. adj. Joined to another thing, 
fo as to increafe ıt ; additional. 
In this kind there is not the leaft ation, but it 


doth fomewhat make to the acceffory augmentation 
of our blifs. Hooker. 


A’ccessory. x. f. [accefforius, Lat. ac- 
ceffoire, Fr. This word, which had 
anciently a general fignification, is now 
almoft confined to forms of law. ] 

1. Applied to perfons. 

A man that is guilty of a felonious offence, not 
principally, but by participation; as, by com- 
mandment, advice, or concealment. And aman 
may be acee/Jory to the offence of another, after 
two forts, by the common law, or by ftatute: and, 
by the commen law, two ways alfo; that is, be- 
fore or after the fact. Before the faét ; as, when 
one commandeth or advifeth another to commit a 
felony, and is not prefent at the execution thereof ; 
for his prefence makes him alfo a principal; where- 
fore there cannot be an acceffory before the faét in 
manflaughter; becaufe manflaughter is fudden 
and not prepenfed. Acceffory after the fact, is, 
when one receiveth him, waom he knoweth to 
have committed felony. Acce/fory by ftatute, is 
he that abets, counfels, or hides any man com- 
mitting, or having committed, an offence made fe- 
lony by ftatute. Cowel. 

By the common law, the acccffories cannot be 
procecded againft, till the principal has received 
his trial. Spenf. State of Ireland. 

But paufe, my foul! and fudy, erc thou fall 
On accidental joys, th’ effential. 

Still before eh to abide 

A trial, muft the principal be try‘d. 
Now were all transform'd 

Alike, to ferpents all, as acccffories 

To his bold riot. Milton's Pars Lofty b. Xe le 520. 


2. Applied to things. 


Denne. 
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An acceffory ïs faid to be that which does ae- 
cede unto fome principal tact or thing in law 5 
and, as fuch, generally {peakiag, follows the rea- 
fom-and nature of its principal. Ayliffes 

Å'CCIDENCE. ». f. [a corruption of ac- 
cidents, from accidentia, Latin.} The 
little book containing the firt ru- 
diments of grammar, and explaining 
the properties of the eight parts of 
{peech. 

I do confefs 1 do want eloquence, 

And never yet did learn mine accidence. 
Taylor the Water-poets 

A’CCIDENT. n. J. [accidens, Lat] ` 

1. The property or quality of any being, 
which may be feparated from it, at leat 
in thought. 

If the were but the body's accident, 

And her fole being did in it fubfitt, 

As white in fnow the might herfelf abfent, 
And in the body's fubftance not be mifs'd. 

Sir Je Davies. 

An accidental mode, or an accident, is fuch a ` 
mode as is noc neceffary to the being of a thing ; 
for the fubje& may be without it, and yet remain 
of the fame nature that it was before ; or it is that 
mode which may be feparated or abolifhed from 
its fubjeét. Watts's Logicke 

2. In grammar, the property of a word. 

The learning of a language is nothing elfe but 
the informing of ourfclves, what compofures of 
letters arc, by confent and inftitution, to fignify 
fuch certain notions of things, with their moda-. 
lities and accidents. | Holder's Elements of Speeche 

3. That which happens unforefeen; cae 
fualty, chance. 

General laws are like general rules in phyfick, 
according whereunto, as no wife man will defire 
himfelf to be cured, if there be joined with his 
difeate fome fpecial accident, in regard whercof, 
that whereby others in the fame infirmity, but 
without the like accident, recover health, would 
be, to him, either hurtful, or, at the leaft, un- 
profitable. Hooker, be ve § ge 

The flood, and other accidents of time, made 
it one common field and pafture with the land of 
Eden. Raleigh's Hifsry of the Worlds 

Our joy is turn'd 
Into perplexity, and new amaze; 
For whither is he gone ? What accident 
Hath rapt him from us? Parudife Regained. 

And trivial accidents hall be forborn, 

That others may have time to take their turn. 
Dryden's Fables. 

The reformation owed nothing to the good in- 
tentions of king Henry. + He was only an inftru- 
ment of it (as the logicians fpeak) by accidenr. 

Swift's Mifcellaniese 

Accipe NTAL. 2. f. [accidental, Fr. See 
ACCIDENT.] A property noneffen- 
tial. 

Conceive, as much as you can, of the effentials 
of any fubje@, before you confider its accidentals. 

Watts’s Logicke 

ACCIDENTAL. adj. [from accident.) 

1. Having the quality of an accident, 
noneffential ; ufed with the particle ro, 
before that in which the accident in- 


heres. 

A diftinĝion is to be made between what 
pleafes naturally in itfclf, and what pleafçs upon 
the account of machines, a¢tors, dances, and 
circumftances, which are merely accidental to the 
tragedy. Rymer’s Tragedies of the laf Agee 

This is accidental to a ftate of religion, and 
therefore ought to be reckoned among the ordinary 
difficulties of it. Tillot{on. 

2. Cafual, fortuitous, happening by chance. 

Thy fin’s not accidental, but a trade. 

Shakelpeare's Meaf. for Meaf. 
So fhall you hear 
Of accidental judgmonts, cafual flaughtess ; 
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Of deaths put on by cunning, and forc'd caufe. 
Shake/p. Hamlet. 
Look upon things of the moft accidental and 

mutable nature; accidental in their production, 

and mutable in their continuance ; yet God's 
prefcience of them is as certain in him, as the 
memory of them is, or can be, in us. 

Souths Sermons. 


it feems to 


Į 
g 


| ¢ 
3- In the following paffage 
 fignify adventitious. 
Ay, fuch a minifter as wind to fire, 
That adds an accidental fiercenefs to 
Its natural fury. ; Denbam's Sophy. 
AccIDENTALLY, adv. [from accidental. | 
1. After an accidental manner; noneffen- 
. tally. : 
Other points: no lefs concem the common- 
wealth, though but accidentally depending upon 
the former. Spenfer's St. of Irel. 
I conclude choler accidentally bitter, and acri- 
monious, but not in itfelf. Hervey on Confumprions. 
2. Cafually, fortuitoufly. 
Although virtuous men do fometimes: acciden- 
taily make their way to preferment, yet ethe 
© world is fo corrupted, that no man can reafon- 
ably hope to be rewarded in it, merely uponeac- 
count of his virtue. Swift's Mijcellanics. 
ACCIDE'NTALNESS, 7. f. [from acciden- 


tal.) The quality of being accidental. ; 
Dia. |. 


ACCIPIENT. n”. f. [ accipiens, Lat.] Are- 
ceiver, perhaps fometimes ufed for re- 
cipient, Di&ã. 

To Accr TE, v. a. [accito, Lat.) Tovcall, 
to {ummons; a word not in nfe now. 

Our coronation done, we will accite 
(As Ty before renenider’d) all our ftate, 
And [Beav'a configning to m good intents) 
No. princes no peer, thall have putt caufe to fay, 
Foaryn Morten Barry,’s haypy, life, one, day. i 
> r Shaiep. Henry IV. 

Accra, 2. /. [acclamo, Vat. trom which 
probably firit the verb.acc/sim, now. loft; 
and'then thesnoiin.} A fhout of praile, | 
acclamation. 

Back from purfoitthy pow'rs, with loud acclaim, 
Thee only extoll'd. 
Milton's Par. Loft, b. iiis 1. 3907- 
T he heraldtencs;.the vaulted firmament 
Wich igud acc/uinsy-and vaft applaufe, is rent: 


E 


Dryd. Fables. | 


ACCEA MA DEONG n. fo [iecclamatio, Lat. ] 
Shouts. of applaufe; fuch as thofe with 
which a viétorious, army falutes the ge- 
neral. 

It hath been the cuftom of C 
token, of theigreater reverence, 


certain words of acclamation, and 
Jefus, to bow. 


hriftian men, in 
to ftand, to utter 
» at the name of 
Hooker, be Ve $ 29. 
' Gladly then he mix'd 
Among thofe friendly pow'rs, who him receiv'd 
With joy, and acclamations loud, that: onc, 
That, of fo many myriads fali’n, yet one 
Return'd,notloft. Milt. Parad. Loft, be vi. 1.24. 
Such an enchantment is there in words, and 
fo fine a thing does. it feem to fome, to be ruined 
plaufibly, and to be ufhered to their deftru@ion. | 
with panegyrick and acclamation. 
Acciiviry. n.f. [from acclivus, 
The fteepnefs' or flope of a line i 
ing to the horizon, reckoned upwards ; 


as, the afcent of an hill.is the acclivity, 


the defcent is the declivity. Quincy. 
The men, leaving their wives and youuger 


children below, do, not without fome difficulty, 

clamber up the acclivities, dragging thcir kine 

i » where they feed: them, and milk 

them, and make butter and-cheefe, and do all 

the dairy-work. on the Creation. 

Accri vous, adj. [acclhivus, Lat.) Rifing 
with a flope. 

Vou, I. 


ACC 
To Accto’y. v. a. [See CLOY.] 


1. To fill up, in an ill fenfe; to crowd, to f 


ftuff full ; a word almoft obflete. 
At the well head the pureft ftreams arife: 
But mucky filth his branching arms annoys, 
And with uncomely weeds the gentle wave actloys. 
* Fairy Queen. 


2. To fill to fatiety ; in which fenfe chy is 
fill in ufe. l 


They that, efcape beft in the temperate zone, 
would be acclyed with long nights, very tedious, 


About. the cauldron many cooks accoil d, 
With hooks and ladles, as need did require ; 
The while the viands in the veel boil'd, 
They did about their bufinefs fweat, and forely 
toil'd. Fairy Qiecn. 
A’CCOLENT. n. f. [accolens, Lat.) He that 
inhabits near a place; a borde 


Lat.) TVhat which may be fitted ; with 
the particle zo. 

As there is infinite variety in the circumftances 
of perfons, things, actions, times, and places; fo 


we muft be furnished with fuch general rules as. 


are accommcdable.to a!l this varicty, by a wife judz- 
ment and difcretion. Warrs's Logick. 
o ACCOMMODATE. v. ia. [accom- 
mcdo; Lat.) 
1. To fu 
‘kind, It has auth before the thing. 
Thete three, 


Theret do nothing ; with this word, ftand, ftand, ; 


Arcommodated by the place (more charming 
With their own:noblenefss which could have turn`d 
A distaff. to a lance), gilded pale looks. 


Shakefp. Cymbeline. 


2. With the particle /o, 
make confiitent with. 
He ‘had altcred many things, not that they 
were not natural before, but that hë might accom- 
nudate himfelf to the age in which he lived. 
Dryden om Dramatic Poetry. 
_ "Twas! his: misfortune to light upon an- hypo- 
thefis, that could not be accommodated to the na- 
ture. of things, and-human affairs 5» his principles 
could not be mdde to agree with that conttitution 
and order which God hath fettled in the world. 
Locke. 
3- To reconcile; to adjuft what feems in- 
confiitent.or at variance; to make con- 
fiitency appear. i 

Part know how to accommodate St. James and 

St. Paul better than fome late reconcilers. Norris. 
To ACCOMMODATE. v. n. To be con- 
formable to. 

They. make the particular enfigns of the twelve 
tribes accommodate unto the twelve figns of the 
zodiac. Brown. 

Neither fort of chymifts have duly confidered 
how great variety there is in the textures and 
confiftencies of compound bodies; and how little 
the confiftence and duration of many of them 
feem to accemmedate and be explicable by the pro- 
pofed notion. Boyle's Stept. Chym. 


ACCOMMODATE. adj. [ accommodatus, Lat.] 
Suitable, ft; ufed fometimes with the 


particle for, but more frequently with zo. 

They are fo ated and- directed by nature, as 
to calti their eggs in fuch places as are moft ac- 
commedate for the exclufion of their young, “and 
where there is food ready for them fo foon as they 
be hatched. 

In thefe cafes we examine the why, the what, 
and the how, of things,’and propoge means ac- 
commodate to the end. L’Eftrange. 


to adapt, co fit, to 


rer. Di. 
ACO MMODABLE. adj. [accommodabilis, 


pply with conveniencies of any 


Ray on the Creation. } 


ACC 


God. did not primarily intend to appoint this 
way of worfhip, and to impofe it upon them as 
that which was moft proper and agreeab'e to him, 
but that he condefcended to it as moft accommodate 
fo their prefent {tate and inclination. Tillotfon 

ACCO’MMODATELY. adv. [from accom- 
modate.| Suitably, fitly. 

AccomMopa‘Tion. 2./. [fram accommos 
date. | 

r. Provifion of conveniencies. -~\ . 

2. In the plural, conveniencies, things re- 
quifite to eafe or refrefhment. 

The king's commiffioners were to have fych 
accommodations, ay the other thought fit to leave to 
them; who had been very civil to the king's 
commiffiuners. Clarendon, b. viii, 

3. Adaptation, fitnefs; with the particle to. 

Indeed that difputing phyfiology is no accommo- 
dation to your defigne, which are not to teach men 
to cant endlefsly about materia and forma. 

f Glanville’s Scepfise 

The organization. of the body, with accommoda- 
ticn to its tunétions, is fitted with the moft curious 
mechanifin. Hale's Origine 

4. Compofition of a difference, reconcili« 
ation, adjuftment. | 

ACCO’MPANABLE. adj. [from accompany. | 
Sociable : a word now not ufed. 

A fhow, as it were, of an accomparnable folita- 

rinefs, and of a civil wildnefs. Sidney, b. ie 

Acco'MPANteR. 2. f. [from accompany. | 
The perfon that makes part of the com« 
pany ; companion. Dia. 

To ACCOMPANY. wv. a. [accompagner, 
Fr.} To be with another as a compa- 
nion. It is ufed both of perfons and 
things. + 

Go vifit her, in her chafte bower of reft, 
Accompany'd with angel-like delights. 

s Spenfer, Sonnet iii. 

The great bufinefs of the fenfes being to make 
us take’ notice of what hurts or advantages the 
body, it, is wifely ordered by nature, that pain 
fhould accompany the reception of feveral ideas. 

Locke. 

As folly is ufually accompanied with perverfe- 

nefs, fo itis heres ` Sapife's Short View of Ireland. 
To ACCOMPANY. v. né To aflociate with; 
to become a companion to, _ 

No man in “effect doth accompany with others, 
but he learneth, ere he is aware, fume gefture, 
voice. or fafhion. Bacon's Nat. Hiftory, 


ACCOMPLICE, 2. f. [complice, Fr. from 
complex, a word in the barbarous Latin, 
much in ufe.] 

1. An affociate, a partaker, ufually in an 


ill fenfe. 

There were feveral fcandalous reports induftri. 
oufly fpread by Wood, and his accomplices, to dif- 
courage all oppofition againit his infamous project. 

Swift 
2. A partner, or co-operator; in a tenfe 
indifferent. 

If a tongue would be talking without.a mouth, 
what could it have done, when it had all its 
organsġof {peech, and accomplices cf found, about ` 
ite Addijon; Speċ?ator, N° 247. 

3. It is ufed with the particle ro before a 
thing, and with before a perfon. 
+ Childlefs Arturius, vaftly rich berore, 
Thus by his loffes multiplies his ftore, 
Sufpected for accomplice to the fire, 
That burnt his palace but to build it higher. : 
Dryd, Juv. Nate 

Who, fhould they fteal for want of his relief 

He judg'd himfelf accomplice with the thief, 
Dryden's Fables. 


To ACCOMPLISH. v, a. [accomplir, Fr. 
from compleo, Lat.] 
D 1. To 


ACC 


3. To complete, to execute fully; as, to 
accomplifh a defign. 

He that is far off thall die of the peftilence, and 
he that is near fhall fall by the word, and he that 
remaineth, and is befieged, fhall die by the fa- 
mine. Thus will 1 acccmplifo my fury upon them. 

Ezekiel, vi. 12. 
2. To complete a period of time. 
He would accomplifo feventy years in the defo- 
lations of Jerutalcm. Daniel, ix. 2. 
3. To fulfil; as, a prophecy. 
y The vihon, 
Which I made known to Lucius ere the ftroke 
Of this yet fcarce cold battle, at this inftant 
Is full accompljh`d. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

We fce every day thofe events exactly accom- 
př/bed, which our Saviour foretold at fo great a 
diftance. Addifon. 

4. To gain, to obtain. 
Teil him from me (as he will win my love) 
He bear himfelf with honourable aétion ; 
Such as he hath obferv’d in noble ladies 
Unto their lords, by them accomplifbed. 
v Sbakefpe Tam. of a Shrew. 
Vil make my heaven in a lady's lap. 
Oh miferable thought, and more unlikely, 
Than to accomplifb twenty golden crowns. 
Shake/p. Henry V. 
ç. To adorn, or furnifh, either mind or 


body. 
From the tents 
The armourers accomplifhing the knights, 
With bufy hammers clofing rivets up, 
Give dreadful note of preparation. Sbhakefp. Hen. V- 
ACCOMPLISHED. participial adj. 
1. Complete in fome qualification. 

For who expects, that, under a tutor, a young 
gentleman fhould be an accomplifbed publick ora- 
tor or logician. , Locke. 

2. Elegant; finifhed in refpect of embel- 
lifhments ; ufed commonly of acquired 
qualifications, without including moral 
excellence. 

The next I took to wife, 
O that I never had! fond with too late, 
Was in the vale of Sorec, Dalila, 
That fpecious monster, my accomplifb'd {nare. 
Samjon Agen. 

Acco’mprisHer. #. f. [from accomplifo. ] 
The perfon that accomplifhes. Dif. 

Acco’MPLISHMENT.2./. [accompliffement, 


Fr.) 
1. Completion, full performance, perfec- 


uon: 

This would be the accomplifbment of their com- 
mon felicity, in cafe, by their evil, either through 
deftiny or advice, they fuffered not the occafion to 
be loft. Sir Jobn Hayward. 

Thereby he might evade the accomplifomert of 
thofe affiétions he now but gradually endureth. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

He thought it impoffible to find, in any one 
body, all. thofe perfeGtions which he fought for 
the accomplijbment of a Helena; becaufe nature, 
in any individual perfon, makes nothing that is 
perfeét in all its parts. © Dryden's Du fre{nsy, Pref- 

2. Completion; as, of a prophecy. 

The miraculous fuccefs of the apuftles preach- 
ing, and the acecmplifomert of manz oftheir pre- 
ditions, which, to thofe early Chrittians, were 
matters of faith only, are, to us, matters of fight 
and experience. Arterbury’s Sermons. 

3. Embellifhment, elegance, ornament of 
mind or body. 

Young heirs, and elder brothers, from their 
own reflecting upon the eftates they are born to, and 
therefore thinking all other accomplifbments unne- 
ceffary, arc yf no manner of ufe but to keep 
up their families. Aiidifen, SpefRator, N° 123. 

4. The aé of obtaining or perfecting any 
thing; attainment; completion. 


ACC 


The means fuggefted by policy and worldly 
wifdom, for the attainment of thofe earthly en- 
joyments, are unfit for that. purpofe, not only 
upon the account of their infufficiency for, but 
alfo of their frequent oppofition and contrariety 
to, the accomplifomere of fuch ends. South's Serm. 

Accompt. n. f. [Fr. compter and compte, 
anciently accompter. Skinne .) An ac- 
count, a reckoning. See AccounT. 

The foul may have time to call itfelf to a jut 
accompt of all things paft, by means whereof re- 
pentance is perfected. Hooker, be ve § 46. 

Each Chriftmas they accomprs did clear; 

And wound their bottom round the year. Prior. 

Acco’MPTANT. n. f. [accomptant, Fr.) A 
reckoner, computer. See AccouNnrt- 
ANT. 

As the accompt runs on, generally the accompt- 
ant goes backward. South's Sermons. 

Acco’MrtTinG pay. The day on which 
the reckoning is to be fettled. 

To whom thou much. doft owe, thou much 

muft pay ; 
Think on the debt againft th accompting day. 
Sir F- Denbam, 
To ACCO’RD. wv. a. [derived, by fome, 
from corda, the ftring.of a mufical än- 
ftrument, by others, from corda, hearts ; 
in the firft, implying 4armony, in the 
other, uzity.] 
1. To make agree; to adjuft one thing to 
another ; with the particle so. 

The firft {ports the fhepherds thewed, were full 
of -fuch leaps and gambols, as being accorded to 
the pipe which they bore in their mouths, cven 
as they danced, made a right picture of their chief 
god Pan, and his companions the fatyrs. 

Sidney, b. i. 

Her hands accorded the lute's mafic fo the voice; 
her panting heart danced to the mufick. 

Sidney, b- ii. 

The lights and fhades, whofe well accorded Arife 
Gives all the &rength and colour of our life. 

3 Pope's Epif. 
2. To bring to agreement; to compofe ; 
to accommodate. , 

Men would not reft upon bare contraéts without 
reducing the debt into a fpecialty, which created 
much certainty, and accerded many fuits. 

Sir M. Hale, 
To Accor. v:n. To agree, to fuit one 
with another; with the particle with. 
Things are often fpoke, and feldom meant; 
But that my heart accordeth with my tonguc, 
Seeing the deed is meritorious, 
And to preferve my fovereign from his foe. 
Shatelp. Hen. VI 
Several of the main parts of Mofes’s hiftory, as 
concerning the flood, and the firft fathers of the 
feveral nations of the world, do very well: accord 
qvith the moft ancient accounts of profane hiftory. 
Tilletfon, Sermeni- 
Jarring int’refts of themfelves create 
Th’ according mufick of a-well-mixt fate. Pope. 
Aoco’ro. n.f. [accord, Fr.] 
1. A compact; an agreement ; adjuftment 
of a difference. 
There, was no means for him to fatisfy all 


for a mediator of an accord and peace betwecn 
them. ; Bacon's Hen. Vil. 
If both are fatisfy'd with this accord, 
Swear by the laws of knighthood on my fword. 
Dryd. Fab. 
z. Concurrence, union of mind. 
At laft fach grace I found. and means I wrought, 
That I that lady to my fpoufe had won, 
Accord of friends, confent of parents fought, 
Affance made, my happinefs begun. Pe) 
Spenfer`s Fairy Queen. 
They gathered theméclves together, to Aght 


obligations. to God and man, but to offer himfelf, 


ACC 
with Jofhua and Ifrael, with one accord. 


Jifoua, ix. 2s 


3. Harmony, fymmetry, juft corref{pond- 


ence of one thing with another. 

Beauty is nothing clfe but a juft accerd and mu- 
tual harmony of tae members, animated by a 
healthful conttitution. Dryden's Dufrefnoy, Pref. 


4. Mufical note. 


Try, if there were in one fteeple two bells of 
unifon, whether the ftriking of the one would 
move the ‘other, more than if it were another 
accord. Bacca’s Natural Kiiflory, N° 281. 

We muft not blame Apollo, but his lute, 

If falfe accords from’her faiie ftrings be fent. 
Sir J. Davies. 


5. Own accord ; voluntary motion: ufed 


both of perfons and things. 
Ne Guyon yet fpzke word, 
Till that they came unto an iron door, 
Which to them open’d of its own accora. 
Fairy Queen. 
Will you blame any man for doing that of his 
own. accord, which all men ‘Mould be compelled to 
do, that are not willing of chemfelves. Hocker. 
All animal fubftance:, expofed to the air, ‘turn 
alkaline of their ewn accord; and fome vegetables, 
by heat, will not turn acid, -but aikaline. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


6. A&ion in fpeaking, correfpondent to 


the words. 
Titus, am come to talk with thee.-= 
—No, not a word: how can I grace my taik, 
Wanting a hand to give it that accord ? 
Shake/p. Titus Ard. 


ACCORDANCE. 2. f. [from accord.) 


1. Agreement with a perfon; with» the 
particle with. 

And prays he may in long accordance bide, 
With that great worth which hath fuch wonders 

wrought. Fairfax, b. iie fanza 63e 
2. Conformity to fomething. 

The only way of defining of fin, is, by the con- 
trariety to the will of God; as of good, by the 
accordance with that will. 

Hammond's Fundamentals. 
AcCORDANT. adj. [ accordant, Fr.] Wil- 
ling; ina good humour. Not in ufe. 

‘The prince difcovered that he loved your niece, 
and meant to acknowledge it this night in a dances 
and, if he found her accordant, he meant to take 
the prefent time by the top, and inftantly break 
with youof it. Shakefp. Much ado abzut Nothing. 

ACCORDING. prep. [from accord, of which 
it is properly a participle, and is there- 
fore never ufed but with zo. } 

1. In a manner fuitable to, agreeably to, 
in proportion. 

Our churches are places provided, that the peo- 
ple might there affemble themfelves in due and 
decent manner, according to their feveral degrees 
and orders. Hooker, b. ve § 13- 

Our zeal, then, fhould be according to kncw- 
ledges And what kind of knowledge? Without 
all queftion, firft, according to the true, faving, 
evangelical knowledge. It fhould be accorcing to 
the gofpel, the whole gefpel : not only according to 
its truths, but precepts: not only according to its 
free grace, but neceffary duties: not only accord- 
ing to its my fteries, but alfo its commandments. 

Sprat’s Sermonte 

Noble is the 'fame'that is built on candour and 
ingenuity, according to thofc beautiful lines of Sir 
John Denham. Addifon, Spe€tators 

2. With regard to. | 

God made all things in number, weight, and 
meafure, and gave them to be confidered by us ac- 
tording to thefe properties, which are inherent in 
created beings.. Holder on Times _ 

3. In proportion. The following phrafe 
i3, I think, vitious. 

A man may, with prodence and a good con- 
fcience, approve of the profefled principles of one 


party 


ACC 


» party more than the other, according as he thinks 
~ they beft promote the good of church and ftate. 
r nAi Swift's Church of England Man. 
| O'RDINCLY. adv. [from accord.) A- 
“iS _Breeably, fuitably, conformably. 
"As the actions of men are of fundry diftinét 
~ kinds, fo the laws thereofiuft according:y be dif- 
Ttinguithed. ‘ Blocker; be is 
irrah, thou'rt faid:to have a ftubborn foul, 
_. That apprehends no fuither than this world ; 
~ And fquar'tt thy life accordingly. 
iA Sbakijp. Mceafure for Meaf. 
Whoever is fo affured of the authority and fente 
of feripture, as to believe the doctrine of it, and 
= to live accordingly, hall be faved. 
F i 3 Tilletfon'’s Preface. 

Mealy fubftances, fermented, turn fours Ac- 
cordingly, given to a weak child, they fill retain 
their nature ; foebread will give them the cholic. 

Arbuthnot cn Aliments. 
Jc ACCO’ST. v. a. [accofter, Fr.] To 
{peak to firit; to addrefs ; to {alute, 

You miftake, knight: acco her, tront her, 
board her, woo-her, affail her. 

Shakejpeare’s Twelfth Night. 

At length, collcQing ait his ferpenc wiles, 
With foothing words renew'd, him thus accofs. 

Parad. Reg. 
I firt accoft-d him: I fu'd, 1 foughr, 
And, with a loving force, to Phencus brought. 
Dryd. Encid. 
Acco'staBLe. adj. [from accof.| Eafy of 
ccefs; familiar. Not in ule. 

They were both indubitable, ftrong, and high- 
minded men, yet of fwect and accchable nature, 
almoft equally delighting in the prefs and affluence 
of dependents and fuitors. Wetton. 


ACCO’UNT. z. / [from the old French 
_ accompt, from computus, Lat. it was ori- 
ginally written accompt, which fee ; but, 
by gradually foftening the pronuncia- 
tion, in time the orthography changed 
P to account.) 
$ .1. A computation of debts or expences ; a 
regifter of facts relating to money. 
At many times I brought in my aicourts, 
Laid them before you; you would throw them off, 
And fay you found them in mine hon-fty. 
Shakefp. Timon. 
When my young mafter has once got the {kill 
of keeping accounts (which is a bufinefs of reafon 
more than arithmetic) perhaps it will not be amifs, 
that his father from thenceforth require him to do 
it in all his concernments. Locke on Educ. 
2. The ftate or refult of a computation ; 
as, the account ftands thus between us. 
Behoid this have J found, faith the Preacher, 
counting one by one, to find out the aceourt. 
EcclefioRiicus, Vile 27. 
3. Such a ftate of perfons or things, as may 
make them more or lefs worthy of being 
confidered in the reckoning. Value, or 
eltimation. 

For the care that they tock for their wives and 
their children, their brethren and kinsfolks, ‘was 
in lea® acccune with them: but the greateit and 
principal fear was for the holy temple. 

2 Maccab. xv. 18. 

That good affection, which things of fmaller ac- 

‘ecurt have once fet on work, is by fo much the 
more cafily raifed higher. Hooker, b. ve § 35. 

I fhould make more account of their judgment, 
who are men of fenfe, and yet have never touched 
a pencil, than of the opinion given by the greatett 
part of painters. Dryden's Dufrefn. 

4. Profit; advantage; to turn to account 
18 to produce advantage. 

We would eftablith our fouls in fuch a folid and 

fubAantial virtue, as will turn to account in that 
_ great day, when it muft ftand the tet of infinite 
wifdom and juftices Add, Sjeé. N° 399- 


re 


» «ae 


TACAT 
ç. Diftinétion, dignity, rank. 


There is fuch a peculiarity in Homer's manner 
of apoftrophizing Eumaus: -it is generally applied, 
by that poet, only to men of account and diftinc- 
tion. * Pope's Odyffey; artes. 

6. A reckoning verified by finding the va- 
lue of a thing equal to what it was ac- 
counted. 

Confidering the ufual motives of human actions, 
which are pleafure, profit, and ambition, I cannot 
yet comprehend how thofe perfons find theiraccoxnt 
in any of the three. Swift. 

7. A reckoning referred to, or fum charg- 
ed upon any particular perfon; and 
thence, figuratively, regard; confidera- 
tion ; fake. 

If he hath wronged thee, or oweth thee aught, 
put that on my account. Philemon, i. 8. 

This muft be always remembered, that nothing 
can come into the account of recreation, that is not 
done with delight. Licke cn Education, § 197. 

In matters where his judgment led him to op- 
pofe men ona public acccunt, he would do it vigo- 
roufly and heartily. Arterbury's Sermors. 

The affertion is our Saviour’s, thuugh uttered 
by him in the perfon of Abraham the father of the 
faithful; who, on the account of that character, is 
very fitlyvintroduced. Atterbury. 

Thefe tribunes kindled great diffenfions between 
the nobles and the commons, on the account of Co- 
riolanus, a nobleman, whom the latter had im- 

ached. Swift's Contcfisin Athens and Reme, 

Nothing can recommend itfelf to our love, on 
any other account, but either as it promotcs our 
prefent, or is a means to affurc to usa future hap- 
pinefs. Rogers, Sermon v. 

Sempronius gives no thanks on this account. 

; sddifon's Cato. 

8. A narrative, relation; in this ufe it 
may feem to be derived from conte, Fr. 
a tale, a narration. 

g. The review or cxamination of an affair 
taken by authority ; as, the magiltrate 
took an account ot the tumult. 

Therefore is the kingdom of heaven likened 
unto a certain king, which would take acccuyt of 
his fervants; and when he had begun to reckon, 
one was brought unto him, which owed him ten 
thoufand talents. Matt. xix. 23, 24- 


10. The relation and reafons of a tranfac- 


tion given to a perfon in authority. 

What need we fear Who knows it, when none 

can call our power to accourt P? ° 
Shatefpeare’'s Macbeth. 

The true ground of morality can only be the 
will and law of a Ged who feces men in the dark, 
has in his hands rewards and punifhments, and 
power enough to call to account the prouceft offen- 
der. Leche. 

11. Explanation; afignment of caufes. 

It is eafy to give account, how it comes to pafs, 
that though all men delire happinefs, yet their wills 
carry them fo contrarily. Locke. 

It being, in our author's acccunt, a right acquired 
by begetting, to rule over thofe he had begotten, it 
was not a power poflible to be inherited, becaufe 
the right, being confequent to, and built on, an act 
perfectly perfonal, made that power fo too, and 
impoffible to be inherited. Locke. 

12. An opinion previoufly eftablithed. 

Thefe were defigned to.join with the forces at 
fca, there being prepared a number of flat-bottomed 
boats to tranfport the land forces under the wing 
of the great navy: for they made no account, but 
that the navy Mould be abfolutely mafter of the 
feas. Bacen s Confiderations on War with Spain. 

A prodigal young fellow, that had fold his 
clothes, upon the fight of a fwallow, made account 
that fummer was at hand, and away went his fhirt 
too. LL’ Eftrange, Fab. cxxviie 

13. The reafons of any thing collected. 


Being convinced, upon all accounts) that they 


ACC 


had the fame reafon to believe the hiftory of our 
Saviour, as that of any other perfon to which they 
themfelves were not actually eye-witnefics, they 
were bound, by all the rules of hiftorical faith, and 
of right reafon, to give credit to this hiftory. 
Addifor. 
14. In law. 

Account is, in the common law, taken for a writ 
or action brought againft a man, that, by cans of 
office or bufinefs undertaken, is to render an ace 
ccunt unto another; as a bailiff toward his mafter, 
a guardian to his ward. C-wel. 


To Account. v. a. [See ACCOUNT. ] 


1. To efteem, to think, to hold in opinion. 
That alfo was accounted a land of giants. Dept. 


2. To reckon, to compute, 


Neither the motion of the moon, whereby 
months ate computed, nor the fun, whereby years 
are accounted, confifteth of who!e numbers. 

Brown's Vulgar Errourse 


3. To affign to, as a debt; with the parti- 


cle zo. 
For fome years really accrued the yearly fum of 
two hundred thoufand pounds tothe king's coffers: 
and it was, in truth, the only project that was ac- 
counted to his own fervice. Clarendone 


4. To hold in efteem ; with of, 


Silver was nothing accounted of in the days of 
Solomon. , Chron. 


Yo ACCOUNT. V. A. 


1. To reckon. 

The calendar*months are likewife arbitrarily 
and unequally fettled by the fame power; by 
which months we, to this day,’ account, and they’ 
meafure and make up, that which we call the Ju- 
lian year. Holder on Times 


2. To give an account, to aflign the caufes ; 


in which fenfe it is followed by the par- 
ticle for. 

If any one fhould afk, why our general conti- 
nued fo eafy to the laft ? I know no other way. to 
account for it, but by that unmeafurable love of 
wealth, which his beft friends allow to be his pre- 
dominant paffion. Swifte 


3. To make up the reckoning ; to an{wer 5 


with for. 
Then thou fhalt fee him plung’d, when leaft he 
fears, i 
At once accounting for his deep arrears. 
Dryd. Juv. Sat. xiii 
They have no uneafy prefages of a future reckon - 
ing, wherein the pleafures they now tafte muft be 
accounted for; and may, perhaps, be outweighed 
by the pains which fhall then lay hold of them. 
Atterbury’s Sermone 


4. To appear as the medium, by which 


any thing may be explained. . 
‘Such as have a faulty circulation through the 
lungs, ought to eat very little at a time; becaufe 
the increafe of the quantity of frefh chyle muit 
make that circulation fti!l more uneafy ; which, 
indeed, is the cafe of .confumptive and fome afth- 
matic perions, and accounts for the fymptoms they 
arc troubled with after eating. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
ACCOUNTABLE. adj. [from account.) Of 
whom an account may be required ; who 
muit anfwer for: followed by the parti- 
cle zo before the perfon, and for before 
the thing. 
Accountable to none, 
But to my confcience and my God alone. 
Oldham. 
Thinking themfelves excufed from ftanding 
upon their own legs, or being accountable for their 
own conduét, they very feldom trouble themfelves 
with enquiries. Locke cn Education. 
The good magiftrate will make no diftinétion 3 
for the judgment is God's; and he will look upon 
himfelf as accountable at his bar for the equity of 
ite Atterbury’s Sermonse 
Accountant, adj. [from account.} Ac- 
D 


2 countable 


ACC 


countable to; refponfible for. Not in 


ufe. 

His offence is fo, as it appears 

Accountens to the law upon that pain. 
Shak-fp. Meaf. for Meaf. 
1 love her too, 
Not out of abfolute lut (though, peradventure, 
J ftand accountare for as great a fin) 
But partly led to diet my revenge. 
| Sbakefgeare’s Orbello. 
ACCOUNTANT. n. f. [See Accompr- 
ANT.] A computer ; a man killed or 
employed in accounts. 

The different compute of divers ftates ; the fhort 
and irreconcileable years of fome; the exceeding 
errour in the natural frame-of others; and the 
falfc deductions of ordinary accountants in moft. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Acco’unT-BooK. 2. /. A book contain- 
ing accounts. 

I would endeavour to comfort myfelf upon the 

- lofs of friends, as I do upon the lofs of money ; 
by turning to my accownt-book, and fceing whether 
I have enough left for my fupport. Swift. 

Acco’untine. n. f. [from account.) The 
act of reckoning, or making up of ac- 
counts, 1 

This method faithfully obferved, muft keep a 
man from breaking, or running behind-hand in 
his fpiritual etate; which, without frequent ac- 
countings, he will hardly be able to prevent. 

outh's Sermons. 

To Acco’upie. wv. a. [accoupler, Fr.] To 

join, to link together. We now ufe 
couple. 

He fent a folemn embaffage to treat.a peace 
and league with the king; accoupling it with an 
article in the nature of a requeft. 

f Bacon's Henry VII. 
To Acco’urace. v. a. [Obfolete. See 


'Courace.] To animate. 
That forward pair fhe ever wouid affuage, 
When they would ftrive due reafon to exceed ; 
But that fame froward twain would accourage, 
And of her plenty add unto her need. 
Fairy Queen, b. ii. c. 2. 


Yo Acco’urt. v. a. [See To COURT.] 
_ To entertain with courthip, or courtefy ; 
a word now not in ufe. 
Who all this while were at their wanton reft, 
Accourting each her friend with lavith feat. 


Fairy Queen. 
To ACCOUTRE. w.a. [accottirer, F r.] 
To drefs, to equip. 
Is it for this they Rudy ? to grow pale; 
And mifé the pleafures of a glorious meal ? 
For this, in rags acceutred are they feen, 
And made the May-game of the public fpleen ? 
Dryden. 
AccoUTREMENT. n. /,[accoutrement, Fr.] 
Drefs, equipage, furniture relating to 
the perfon ; trappings, ornaments. 
_ Pprofefs requital to a hair's breadth; ‘not oply 
in the fimple office of love, but in all the accextre- 
ment, complement, and ceremony of it. 
_., _Shakelpeare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 
Chriftianity is loft among them in the trappings 
and accoutrements of it; with which, inftead of 
adorning religion, they have ftrangely difguifed it, 
and quite ftified it in the crowd of external rites 
and ceremonics. Tillotfon, Sermon xxviii. 
I have feen the pope officiate at St. Peter's, 
wherc, for two hours together, he was bufied in 
putting on or off his different accoutrements, accord- 
ing tə the different parts he was to aé& in them. 
Addifon, Spefater, N° 201. 
How gay with all th` accoutrements of war, 
The Britons come, with’ gold well-fraughe they 
come. Pbil. 


ACCRETION; »./. [accretio; Lat.] The 


ACC 


act of growing to another, fo as to in- 
creafe it. 

Plants do nourifh; inanimate bodies do not: 
they have an accreticn, but no alimentation. 
y Bac:n`s Nar. Hif. N° bcz. 

The changes feem to be eticcted by the exhaling 
of she mo‘fture, which may leave the tinging cor- 
pufcles more denfe, and fomething augmented by 
the accreticn of the oily and earthy parts of that 
moifture. Newton's Optics. 

Infants fupport abftinence worft, from the quan- 
tity of aliment confumed in acerction. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
AcCRE TIVE. adj. [from accretion.) Grow- 
ing ; that which by growth is added. 

It the motion be very flow, we perceive it not : 
we have no fenfe of the accretive motion of plants 
and animals: and the fly fhadow fteals away upon 
the dial; and the quickeft eye can difcover no 
more but that it is gone. Glanville’s Seepfis. 


To ACCRO’ACH. w. a. [accrocher, Fr. | 
Todrawto one as with a hook ; to gripe ; 
to draw away by degrees what is ano- 
ther’s. 

ACCROACHMENT. 2./. [from accroach. } 
The aét of accroaching. Di&. 

To ACCRUE. v. n. [from the participle 
accri, formed from accrcitre, Fr.] 

t. To accede to, to be added to; as,a 

natural produétion or effect, without any 

particular refpe& to good or ill. : 
The Son of God, by his incarnation, hath 
changed the manner of that perfonal fubfiftence ; 
no alteration thereby accruing tothe nature of God. 
Hooker, b. ve § 54. 

To be added, as an advantage or im- 
provement, in a fenfe inclining to good 
rather than ill; in which meaning it is 


more frequently ufed by later authors. 

From which compaét there arifing an obligation 
upon every one, fo to convey his meaning, there 
accrues alfo a right to every one, by the fame figns, 
to judge of the fenfe or meaning of the perfon fo 
obliged to exprefs himfelf. South's Sermons. 

Let the evidence of fuch a particular miracle be 
never fo bright and clear, yet it is ftill but particu- 
lar; and muft therefore want that kind of force, 
that degree of influence, which accrues to a ftand- 
ing general proof, from its having been tried or 
approved, and confented to, by men of all ranks 
and capacities, of all tempers and interefts, of all 
ages and nations. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

3. To append to, or arife from: as, an ill 
confequence ; this fenfe feems to be lefs 
proper. 

His fcholar Ariftotle, as in many other parti- 
culars, fo likewifein this, did juftly oppofehim, and 
became one of the authors; choofing a certain be- 
nefit, before the hazard that might accrue from’ 
the difrefpects of ignorant perfons. Wilkins. 

4. In a commercial fenfe, to be produced, 
or arife ; as, profits. 

The ycarly benefit that, out of thofe his works, 
accruetb to her majefty, amounteth to one thoufand 
pounds. Carews Surv. 

The great profits which have,accrued to the duke 
of Florence from his free port, have fet feveral of 
the fates of Italy on the fame fubject. 

Addifon on Italy. 
5. To follow, as lofs ; a vitious ufe. 

The benefit or lofs of fuch a trade accruing to 
the government, until it comes to take root in the 
nation. wh ik Mife. 

Accura tion. 2. f. [from accúbo, to lie 
down to, Lat.]* The ancient pofture of 


leaning at meals. 
It will appear, that accubation, or lying down at 
meals, was a gefture ufed by very many nations. 
Brown's Vulgar Errouts. 


To Accu’mb. uv. a. [accumbo, Lat.) To 


2. 


ACC 


‘lie at the table, according to the ancient 
manner. Dia. 


Accu'MBENT. adj. [accumbens, -Lat.] 


Leaning. 

The Roman recumbent, or, more properly, oc- 
cumbent potture in cating, was introduced alter the 
firft Punic war. Arbuthnot on Coins. 


To ACCUMULATE. v. a. [from accu- 


mulo, Latt] To heap one thing upon an- 
other; to pile up, to heap together. It 
is ufed either literally, as, to accumulate 
money ; or figuratively, as, to accumu- 
late merit or wickednefs. 
lf thou doft flander her, and torture me, 
Never pray more; abandon all remorfc; 
On horrors head horrors accumulate ; 
For nothing canft thou to damnation add. 
Shakefp. Orbelloe 
Crufht by imaginary treafons weight, 
Which too much merit did accumulate. 


g Sir Jobn Denbar. 
ACCUMULATION, 2. f [from accumu 
late.) 


1. The aét of accumulating. 
One of my place in Syria, his lieutenant, 
For quick accumulation of renown, 
Which he atchiev'd by th’ minute, loft his favour. 
Shakefpeare’s Antony and Cleopatra, 

Some, perhaps, might otherwife wonder at fuch 
an accumulation of benefits, like a kind of embroi- 
dering, or lifting of-one favour upon another. 

Wottcne 
2. The ftate of being accumulated. 

By the regular returns of it in fome people, and 
thcir freedom from it after the morbid matter is 
exhaufted, it looks as there were regular accu- 
mulations and gatherings of it, as of other hu- 
mours in the body. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

ACCUMULATIVE. adj. [from accumu- 
late.] 
1. That which accumulates. 


z. That which is accumulated. 

If the injury meet not with meeknefs, it then 
acquires another accumulative guilt, and ftands 
an{werable not only for its own pofitive ill, but 
for all the accidental, which it caufes in the fuf- 
ferer. Gowernment of the Tongues 

AccuMuLa TOR. n. f. [from accumulate. ] 
He that accumulates; a gatherer or 


heaper together. 

Injuries may fall upon the paffive man, yet, 
without revenge, there would be no broils and 
quarrels, the great accumulators and multipliers of 
injuries. Decay of Piety. 

A’ccuracy. . f. [accuratio, Lat.) Ex- 


attnefs, nicety. 

This perfeét artince and accuracy might have 
been omitted, and yet they have made thift to 
move. More. 
Quicknefs of imagination is feen in the-inven- 
tion, fertility. in the fancy, and the accuracy in 
the expreffion. _. . Dryden. 

The man who hath the ftupid ignorance, or 
hardened effrontery ! to infult the revealed will of 
God; or the petulant conceit to turn it into ridi- 
cule; or the arrogance to make his own per- 
fections the mealure of the Divinity ; or, at beft, 
that can collate a text, or,quote an authority, 
with an infipid accuracy ; or demonftrate a plain 
propofition, in all formality; thefe now are the 
only men worth mentioning. Delany. 

We confider the uniformity of the whole dc- 
fign, accuracy of the calculations, and {kill in re- 
foring and comparing paflages of ancient au- 
thors. Arbuthrot on Coins, 


A’CCURATE. adj. [accuratus, Lat.] 

1. Exact, as oppoied to negligence or ig- 
norance, applied to perions. 

z. Exact, without defett or failure; ap- 


lied to things. 
plied to things i 


ACE 


i No man living has made more accurate tri- 
~ “gls than Reaumure, that brighteft ornament of 
= France. j Colfcns 
3. DeternMnate ; precifely fixed. 
~T *Thofe conceive the celeftial bodies have more 
| accurate influences upon thefe things below, than 
~~ indeed they have but in cra. Bacan. 
= ACCURATELY vadu. [from accurate.) In 
an accurate manner; exactly, without 
__errour, nicely. 
The fine of incidence is either accürately, or 
‘very nearly, in a given ratio to the fine of refrac- 
tion. ' Newitere 
That all thefe diftances, motions, and quan- 
- ‘tities of matter, fhould be fo accurately and 
harmonioufly adjufted in this great variety of our, 
fyitem, is above the fortuitous hits of blind material 
caules, and muft certainly flow from that eternal 
fountain of wifdom, Bentley.. 
'A'CCURATENESS. n. f. [from accuráre. ] 
Exaétnefs, nicety. i 
But fometime after, fufpeCting that, in making 
this obfervation I had not determined the diame- 
ter of the fphere with fufficient accuratenefs, I re- 
f peated the experiment. Newton. 
f To Accu’rse. v. a. [See Curse.] To 
f doom to mifery ; to invoke mifery upon 
-any one. 
As if it were an unlucky comet, or as. if God 
had fo accurfed it, that it fhould never fhine to 
J give light in things concerning our duty any way 
towards him. Hocker. 
When Hildebrand aecurfed and caft down trom 
his throne Henry IV. there were none fo hardy as 
to defend their lord. Sir Walter Raleigh's Effays. 


Accu’RseD. part. adj. 
1. That which is curfed or doomed to 
mifery. 
"Tis the moft certain fign the world’s accurf, 


That the beft things corrupted are and worft. 
Denbam. 


2. That which deferves the curfe; ex- 
ecrable; hateful; detefiabic ; and, by 
confequence, wicked; malignant. 

A {wift blefling 

* May foon retárn to this our tuffering country; 
Under a'hand accurs'd! = Shake'peare’s BJachetb. 

_ ~ The chief part of che mifery of wicked men, 
and thofe accurjed {pirits, the deviis, is this, chat 

` they are of a difpofition contrary to God. Tillot/-n. 

They, ‘like the feed from which they {prung, 
accurft, 
Againft the gods immortal hated nurt. = Dryvien. 

Accu’sasce. adj. [from the verb accu. } 
That which may be cenfured ; blame- 
able $ culpable. 

_ There would be a manifet defe, and Nature's 
improvifion were juftly accufable; if animals, fo 
fubjc& unto difeafes from bilious caafes, fhould 
want a proper conveyance for choler. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


i j 
Accusation. n. f. [from accu/e.]} 
A. The aé of accufing. 
Thus they in mutual accufation {pent 

The fruitlefs hours, but neither felf-condemning, 

And of their vain conteft appear'd noend. Milton, 
2. The charge brought againft any one 
by the accufer. 


You read 
Thefe accufations, and thefe grievous crimes 
Committed by your perfon, and your followers. 
Shakefpeare. 
___ All accufation, in the very nature of the thing, 
fill fuppofing, and being founded upon fome law: 
 . for where there is no law, there can be no tranf- 
_gteffion ; and where there can be no tranfereftion, 
} am fure there ought to be ‘no accufaticn. 
South, 


> {In the fenfe of the courts. ] A decla- 
_ ration of fome crime preferred before a 


AGT 


competent judge, in order to infli& fome 
‘judgment on the guilty perfon. 
Ayliffe’s Parergon. 


Accu saTive.adj. [accujativus, Lat.] A 


term of grammar, fignifying the rela- 
tion of the noun, on which the action 
implied in the verb terminates. 


Accusatory. adj. [from accu/e.] That 


which produceth or containeth an accu- 
fation. 

In a ‘charge of adultery, the accufer ought to 
fet forth, in the accujatary libel, fome certain and 
definite time. Ayliffe. 


I. To charge with a crime. It requires 
the particle of before the fubject of ac- 


cufation. 
He ftripp’d the:bears-foot of its leafy growth ; 


To ACCU’SE, v. a. [accufo, Lat.] 


And, calling weftern winds, accus’d the {pring of 


floth. Dryden's Virgil. 
The proteffors are accufed cf all the ill practices 
which may feem to be the ill confequeaces of their 
principles. Addifon. 
2. It fometimes admits the particle for. 
Never fend up a leg of a fowl at fupper, while 
there is a cat or dog in the houfe, that can be ac- 
cujed for sunaing away with it: But, if there 
happen to be neither, you mutt lay it upon the rats, 
or a ftrange greyhound. Swift. 
3. To blame or cenfure, in oppofition to 


applaufe or jultification. 

Their conference bearing witnefs, and their 
thoughts the mean while accufing or elfe excufing 
one another. Rom. ii. 15. 

Your valour would your floth too much accufe, 
And therefore, like the:afelves, they princes choofe, 

Dryden's Tyranrich Love. 


ACCU SER. n. f. [from accufe.} He that 


brings a charge againft another. 

There are fome perfons forbidden to be accufers, 
on the fcore of their fex, as women; others, of 
their age, as pupils and infants; others, uyon the 
account of fome crimes committed by them ; and 
others, on the {core of fome filthy lucre they pro- 
pofe to gain thereby ; others, on the {core of their 
conditions, as libertines againft their patrons ; and 
others, through a fufpicion of calumny, as having 
once already given falfe evidence; and,- Jaftly, 
others on acccunt of their poverty, as not being 
worth more than fifty aurei,  Ay/iffe’s Parergon. 

=—That good man, who drank the pois'nous 

draught, 
With mind ferene, and could not with to fee 
His vile accufer drank as deep as he. Dryden. 

If the perfon accufed maketh his innocence 
plainly to appear upon his trial, the accufer is im- 
mediately put to an ignominious death; and, out 
of his goods and lands, the innocent’perfon is 
quadruply recompenfed, Guiltver’s Travels. 


To ACCU’STOM. v. a. [accettumer, Fr.] 
To habituate, to enure, with the par- 
ticle to. It is ufed chiefly of perfons. 

How fhall we breathe in other air 
Lefs pure, accuffam'd to immortal fruits? Milton. 

It has been fome advantage to accu/lom one’s 
felf to books of the fame edition. 

Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

To Acc’ustom. v.a. To be wont to do 
any thing. Obfolete. 

A boat over-freighted funk, and all drowned, 
faving one woman, that in her firft popping up 
again, which moft living things accuffom, got hold 
of the boat. Carcw. 

Accu’stomae Le. adj. [from acen/tom. ] 
Of long cultom-or habit; habitual, 
cuftomary. 

Animals even of the fame original, extraction, 
and fpecies; may be diverfitied by accu/tomuble re- 
fidence in one ciimate, from what they are in ano- 


ther. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
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Accu'sTOMABLY. adv. According to 


cuftom. 

Touching the king's fines accuftomably paid for 
the purchafing of writs original, I find no certain 
beginning of them, and do therefore think that 
they grew up with the chancery. 

Bacon's Alienation. 


Accu’sToMANCE. 2./. [accoittumance, Fr.} 


Culftom, habit, ufe. 

Through accuftomance and negligence, and per- 
haps fome other caufes, we neither feel it in our 
own bodies, nor take notice of itin others. Boyle. 


Accu’sTomariLy. adv. Ina cuftomary 


manner ; according to common or cuf- 
tomary practice. 

Go on, rhetorick, and expofe the peculiar emi- 
nency which you accu/fomarily marfhal before logic 
to public view. Cleaveland. 

Accu’stomary. adj. [from accuftom.] 
Ufual, practifed ; according to cuftom. 
Accu’sTomep. adj. [from accuffom.} Ac- 
cording to cuftom ; frequent ; ufual. 

Look how fhe rubs her hands.—It is an ac- 
cuflomed action with her, to feem thus wafhing her 
hands: I have known her continue in this a quar- 
ter of an hour. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 

Ace. 2. f. [4s not only fignified a piece 
of money, but any integer, from whence 
is derived the word ace, or unit.. Thus 
As fignified the whole inheritance. Ar- 
buthnot on Coins. | 

1. An unit; a fingle point on cards or 
dice. 

When lots are fhuffled together in a lap, urn; or 
pitcher; or if a man bliadfold cafts a die, what 
reafon in the world can he have to prefume, that 
he fhall draw a white {tone rather than a black, or 
throw an ace rather than a fife ? South. 

1. A {mall quantity; a particle; an atom. 

He will not bate an ace of abfolute certainty ; 
but however doubtful or improbable the thing is, 
coming from him it muft go for an indifputable 
truth. Government of the Tongue. 
I'll not wag an ace farther; the whole world 
fhall not bribe me to it. Dryden's Spanifb Friare 
ACE’PHALOUS. adj. [axipara®, Gr. ] With- 
out a head. Dia, 
AcE RB. adj. [acerbus, Lat.) Acid, with 
an addition of roughnefs, as moft fruits 
are before they are ripe. Quincy. 

ACE'RBITY. z. f. [acerbitas, Lat.] 

1. A rough four tafte. 

2. Applied to men, »fharpnefs of temper ; 
feverity. 

True it is, that the talents for criticifm, namely, 
fmartnefs, quick cenfure, vivacity of remark, in- 
deed all but acerbity, {eem rather the gifts of youth 
than of old age. Popes 

To ACE’RVATE. v. a, [acervo,.Lat.] 
To heap up. Dia. 

ACERVA TION. n. f. [from acervate.] The 
act of heaping together. 

Ace’rvosg. adj. Full of heaps. Diff. 

ACE SCENT. adj. [acefcens, Lat.] That 
which has a tendency to fournefs or acie 
dity. 

The fame perfons, perhaps, had enjoyed their 
health as well with a mixture of animal diet, qua- 
lified with a fufficient quantity of acefcents; as, 
bread, vinegar, and fermented liquors. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

Acero'se. adj. That which has inde any 
thing four. Die. 

Acetosiry. #. / {from atitofe.] The 
ftate of being acctole, or of containing 
fournefs. Dif. 

Ace’tous. adj. [from acetum, vinegar, 

Lat.]} 


ACH 


A C-K 


Lat.} Having the quality of vinegar ; | A’CID. adj. [acidus; Lat. acide, Fr.) Sour, 


four. 

Raiiins, which confit chiefly of the juice of 
grapes, infpiffated in the fkins or huiks by the 
avolacion of the fuperfluous moifture through their 
pores, being diftilled in a retort, did not afford 
any vinous, but rather an aceteus {pirit. Boyle. 

Acue.x./. [ace, Sax. ay, Gr. now ge- 
nerally written ase, and in the plural 
akes, of one syllable; the primitive man- 
ner being preferved chiefly in poetry, 
for the fake of the meafure.] A con- 
tinued pain. See Axe. 

I'll rack thee with o!d cramps; 
Fill ali thy bones with aches, make thee roar 
‘That beaits fhall tremble at thy din. Shake/peare. 

A coming fhow’r your fhooting corns: preiage, 

Old aches will throb, your hollow tooth will raze. 
Swift. 

To Acne. v. x. [See AcneE.] To be in 
pain. 

Upan this account, our fenfes are dulled and 
{pert by any extraordinary intention, and our very 
‘eyes will ache, if long fixed upon any difficultly 
difcerned objet. Glanville. 

To ACHIEVE. v. a. [achever, Fr. to 


complete. } 
1. To perform, to finih a defign pro- 
iperouitly. 
Our toils, my friends, are crown'd with fure fuc- 
cefs: ; 


The greatcr part perform’`d, achieve the Iefs. Dryd. 
2. To gain, to obtain. 
Experience is by induftry, acbiew'd, 
And perfected by the fwift courfe of time. Shake/p. 
Tranio, l burn, J pine, I perifh, Tranio, 
1f l achieve not.this young modeft girl. 
Shakefpeare. 
Thou haft acbicv`d our liberty, confind » 
Within-kell-gates till now. Milton. 
Show ail the fpoils by valiant kings achicu'd, 
And groaning nations by their armsreliev'd. Prior, 
Achiever. nef. He that performs; he 
that obtains what he endeavours after. 
A vidtory is twice itfelf, when the achiever 
brings home full numbers. 

Sbakefpeare’s Much edo about Netbirg. 
ACHIEVEMENT. 2. f. [achevement, Fr.] 
1. The performance of an aétion. 

From every coat that heaven walks about, 
Have thither come the noble martial crew, 
That famous hard achievements Rill purfuc. 
Fairy Queen. 
2. The efcutcheon, or enfigns armorial, 
granted to any man for the performance 


of great actions. 

‘Then hall the war, and ftern debate, and ftrife 
Immortal, be the bus'nefs of my life; 
And in thy fame, the dufty fpoils among, 
High on the burnith’d roof, my banner fhall be 

hong; 

Rank'd with my champion’s bucklers, and below, 
With arms revers'd, th! a¢bicaemenrs of the foe. 


Dryden. 


Achievement, in the firft fenfe, is derived 
‘from achieve, as it fignifies to perform ; 
in the fecond, from achieve, as it im- 
ports to pas. 

A’cuinG, n.f. [from ache.] Pain; un- 
eafinefs, 

When old age comes to wait upon a great and 


worfhipful finner, it comes atiended with many 
painful girds and ackings, calicd the gout. Sousb. 


A CHOR. n.f. (achér, Lat. &xwg, Gr. fur- 
fur.| A fpecies of the herpes; it appears 
with a crulty fcab, which caufes an itch- 
ing on the furface of the head, occa- 
fioned by a falt fharp ferum oozing 
through the fkin. Quincy, 


fharp. 

Wild trees laft longer than garden trees; and 
in the fame kind, thofe whofe fruit is acid, more 
than thofe whofe fruit is (weet. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftery. 

Acid, or four, proceeds trom a falt of the fame 
nature, without mixture of oil; in auftere taftes 
the oily parts have not difentangled themfelves 
from the falts and earthy parts; fuch is the tafte 
of unripe fruits. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Liquors and fubftances are called acids, which 
being compofed of pointed particles, affect the 
tate in a fharp.and piercing manner. The com- 
mon way of trying, whether any particular liquor 
hathin it any particles of this kind, is by mix- 
ing it with fyrup of violets, when it will turn of 
a red colour; but if it containe aikaline or lix‘vial 
particles, ic changes that fyrup green. Quincy. 

Acroiry. n.f. [from acid.] The quality 
of being acid; anacidtafte; fharpnefs ; 
fournefs. 

Fifhes, by the help of a diffolvent liquor, cor- 
rode and reduce theif meat, fkin, bones, and all, 
into a chylus or cremor ; and yet this liquor ma- 
nife®s nothing of acidity to the tafte. Ray. 

When the tafte of the mouth is bitter, it is a 
fign of a redundance of a bilious alkali, and de- 
mands a quite different diet from the cafe of aci- 
dity or fournefs. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

A’cipness. 2. f. [from acid.] The quality 
of being acid; acidity. See Acipiry. 

ACT DULZ, n./. [that is, aqua acidule.} 
Medicinal fprings impregnated with 
fharp particles, as all the nitrous, chaly- 
beate, and alum fprings are. Quincy. 

The acidulæ, or medical tprings, emit a greater 
quantity of their minerals than ufual; and even 
the ordinary {prings, which were before clear, 
freh, and limpid, become thick and turbid, and 
are impregnated with fulphur and other. mine- 
rals, as long as the earthquake lafts. 

Woodward's Natural Hiftory 

Yo ACIDULATE. v. a. [aciduler, Fr.) 
To impregnate or tinge with acids in a 
flight degree. 

A diet of freth unfalted things, watery liquors 
acidulated, farinaceous emollient fubftances, four 
milk, butter, and acid fruits. 

Arburthnoton Aliments. 

To ACKNOWLEDGE. v. a. [a word 
formed, as it feems, between the Latin 
and Englith, from agnofco, and know- 
ledge, which is deduced from the Saxon 
cnapan, to know. 

t. To own the knowledge of; to own any 
thing or perfon in a particular cha- 
racter. 

My people do already known my mind, 

And will acknowledge you and Jeffica, 
In place of lord Baffanioard mytelf. Shakefpeare. 

None that acknowledge God, or providence, 
Their fouls eternity did ever duubt. 

2. To confefs; as, a fault. 

For I acknowledge my tranfgreffions ; and my 
fin ig ever before me. Pfam Ni. 3. 

3. To own; as, a benefit; fometimes 
with the particle zo before the perfon 
conferring the benefit. 

His (pirit 
Taught them; but they his gifts ackncqwledg'd 
not, Milton. 

In the: firft place, therefore, 1 thankfully ac- 
knowledge to the Almighty power the affiftar.ce he 
has given me in the beginning, and the profecu- 
tion of my prefent ftudies. Dryder. 


ACKNOWLEDGING. adj. [from acknow- 
ledge.| Grateful; ready to acknowledge 
benefits received. A Gallicifm, recon- 
noiffant. 


Davies. 
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He has thewn his hero acknowledging and un-e 
grateful, compaffionate and hard-hearted; but, at 
the bottom, fickie and felf-interefted. 

Dryden's Virgil. 
ACK NO WLEDGMENT.2./. [from acknow- 
ledge.] 
1. Conceffion of any charaéter in ano- 
ther; as, exiftence, fuperiority. 

The due contemplation of the huiman nature 
doth, by a neceflary cofnexion and chain of 
caufes, carry us up to the unavoidable acknow-. 
ledgmcnt of the Doity ; becaufe it carries every 
thinking man to an original of every fucceffive in- 
dividual. Hale's Origin of Markind. 

2. Conceffion of the truth of any pofi- 
tion. 

Immediately upon the ackncevledgmert of the 
chriftian faith, the eunuch was baptized by Philip. 

Hooker. 
3. Confeffion of a fault. 
4. Confeffion of a benefit received; gra- 
titude. 
5. Act of atteftation to any conceflion ; 
fuch as homage. 

Shere be many wide countries in Ireland, in 
which the laws of England were never eftablithed, 
nor any acknowledgment of fubje€tion made. 

Spenfer's State of Ireland. 
6. Something given or done in confeffion 
of a benefit received. 

The fecond is an ackncwledgment to his ma- 
jefty for the leave of fithing upon his coafts; and 
though this may not be grounded upon any treaty, 
yet, if it appear to be an ancient right on our fide, 
and cuftom on theirs, not determined or ex- 
tinguifhed by any treaty between us, it may with 
juttice be infifted on. Temple's Mifceilanies, 

ACME. n.f. (rur, Gr.] The height of 
any thing; more efpecially ufed to 
denote the height of a diftemper, which 
is divided into four periods. 1. The 
arche, the beginning or frt attack. 
2. Anabafts, the growth. 3. Acme, the 
height. And, 4. Paracme, which is the 
declenfion of the diitemper. Quincy. 

AcoL.otnist. n. f. [axcaxSiv, Gr.] One 
of the loweit order in the Romifh church, 
whofe office is to prepare the elements 

for the offices, to light the church, &c. 

Jt is duty, according to the papal law, when 
the Bishop ngs mafs, to order all the inferior 
clergy to appear in their proper habits 5 and to fee 
that all the offices of the church he rightly per- 
formed ; to ordain the acc/orbif?, to keep the facred 
veffelse Aife s Parergon. 

A'COLYTE. 2. /. The fame with Acoro- 

THIST. Ai 
A’coni TE. n. fo (aconitum, Lat.) Properly 

the herb wolfs-bane, but commonly ufed 

in poetical language for poifon in ge- 

neral. l 

Our land is from the rage of tygers freed, 

Nor nourifhes the lion's angry {ced ; 

Nor pois'nous aconite is here produc’d, 

Or grows unknown, or is, when. known, refus'd. . 

: Drydens 

Defpair, that aconite does prove, 

And certain death to others" tove, 

That poifon never yet with{tood, 

Does nourifh mine, and turns to blood. 

Granville, 

Acorn. n. f. [/Ecenn, Sax. from ac, an 
oak, and conn, corn or grain; that is, 
the grain or fruit of the oak.) The feed 
or fruit born by the oak. - 

Errours, fuch as are but acorns in our younger 
brows, grow oaks in our older heads, and become 
inflexible. |, Brown. 

4 , Content 


Cd 
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+ © Content with food which nature frecly bred, 
On wildings and on ftrawberries they fed ; 
1 Cornels and bramble-berries gave the reft, 
_ And falling acorns furnifh’d outa fealt. 
Dryden's Ovid. 
He that is nourifhed by the acorns he picked up 
under an oak, or the apples he gathered trom the 
trees in the wood, has certainly appropriated them 
to himfelf. G Lorke. 
A'CORNED. adj. [from acorn.] Stored with 


á acorns. 
Like a full’ acorn’d boar. Stakefpcare. 


Aco’usticks.a. /. [Axssimx, of axdw, Gr. 
= „to hear.] 
r. The dottrine or theory of founds. 
2. Medicines to help the hearing. Quincy. 
To ACQUAINT. v. a. [accointer, Fr.] 
1. To make familiar with; applied either 
to perfons or things. It has wth before 
the object. 


‘We that acquaint ourfelves with ev'ry zone, _ 
And pals the tropicks, and behold each pole ; 
When we come home, are to ourfelves unknown, 
And unacquainted fill with our own foul. 
Davies. 
There with thec, new welcome faint, 
Like fortunes may her foul acquaint. Milton. 
Before a man can fpeak on any fubject, it is 
neceflary to be acquainted with it. 
Locke on Education. 
i Acquaint yourfelves witb things ancient and 
modern, natural, civil, and religious, domeftic and 
national ; things of your own and foreign countries ; 
and, above all, be well acguainted with God and 
yourfelves ; learn animal nature, and the workings 
of your own fpirits. Watts's Logick. 
. To inform. With is more in ufe before 


the object than of. | 
But for fome other reafons, my grave Sir, 
Which is not fit you know, I not aczeaint 
My father of this bufinefs. 
: Shakefpeare’s Twelfth Night. 
A friend in the country acquaints me, that two 
or three men of the town are got among them, and 
have brought words and phrafes, which wereinever 
before in thofe parts. Tatler. 


ACQUAINTANCE. 2. f. [accointance, Fr.] 
L. The ftate of being acquainted with ; 
familiarity, knowledge. It is applied 
as well to perfons as things, with the 


particle with. 

Nor was his acquaintance \efs with the famcus 
poets of his age, than witb the noblemen and ladies. 
Dryden. 
Our admiration of a famous man leflens upon 
our nearer acquaintance with him; and we feldor: 
hear of a celebrated perfon, without a catalogue of 

fome notorious weakneffes and infirmities. 
a Addifon. 
Would we be admitted into an acquaintance with 
God, let us ftudy to refemble him. We muft be 
partakers of a divine nature, in order to partake ot 
this high privilege and alliance. Atterbury. 
2. Familiar knowledge, fimply without a 


prepofition. 
Brave fuldier, pardon me, 
That any accent breaking from metongue, 
Should *{cape the true acguaintunce of mine ear. 
Shakefpeare. 
This keeps the underftanding long in converie with 
an object, and long converfe brings acquaintance. 
South. 
In what manner he lived with thofe who were 
of his neighbourhood and acguaintance, how obli- 
ging his carriage was to them, what kind offices he 
did, and was always ready to do them, ! forbear 
particular'y to fay. Atterbury. 
3. A flight or initial knowledge, fhort of 


— friendthip, as applied to perfons. 
Ibope 1 am pretty near feing you, and there- 
fore | would cultivate an acquaintance; becaufe if 
you do not know me when we meet, you need only 


N 
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keep one of my letters, and compare it with my 
face; for my face and letters are counterparts of 
my heart. Swift to Pope. 

A long noviciate of acyuaintance fhould precede 
the vows of friendfhip. Bolingbroke. 


4. The perfon with whom we are ac- 


quainted ; him of whom we have fome 
knowledge, without the intimacy of 
friendfhip. 

In this fenfe, the plural is, in fome 
authors, acquaintance, in Others acguain- 
tances. 

But the, all vow'd unto the red-crofs knight, 
His wand’ring peril clofely did lament, 
Ne in this new acquaintance could delight, 
But her dear heart with anguifh did torment. 
Fairy Queen. 
That young men travel under fome tutor, | 
allow we!l, fo that he be fuch a one that may be 
able to tell them what acquaintances they are to 
feek, what exercifes ordifcipline the place yieldeth. 
Bacon. 
This, my lord, has juftly acquired you as many 
friends, as there are perfons who have the honour 
to be known to you; mere acquaintance you have 
none, you have drawn them all into a nearer line ; 
and they who have converfed with you, are for ever 
after inviolably yours. Dryden. 
We fee he is athamed of his neareft acquaintances. 
Boyle againf#t Bentley. 


ACQUAINTED. adj. [from acquaint.) Fa- 


miliar, well known; not new. 

Now call. we our high court of parliament; 
That war or peace, or both at once may be 
As things acquainted and familiar to us. Sbakefp. 


ACQU EST. n. f. [acqueft, Fr. from acquerir, 


written by fome acquif?, with a view to 
the word acquire, or acquifita.| Attach- 
ment, acquifition ; the thing gained. 
New acqucfts are more*burden than {trength. 
Bacon. 
Mud, repofed near the oftea of rivers, makes 
continual additions to the land, thereby excluding 
the fea, and preferving thefe fhells as trophies and 
figns of its new acquefs and encroachments. 
Wedward. 
To ACQUI’ESCE. v. n. [acquiefcer, Fr. 
acquiejcere, Lat.] ‘Yo reft in, or remain 
fatished with, without oppofition or dif- 


content. It has j» before the object. 

Others will, upon account of the receivednefs 
of the propofed opinion, think it rather worthy to 
b2 examined than acquicfced in. Boyle. 

Ne:ther a bare approbation of, nor a mere with- 
ing, nor unactive complaccncy in ; nor, laftly, a 
natural inclination to things virtuous and good, 
can pafs before God for a man’s willing of fuch 
things; and, confequently, if men, upon this ac- 
count, will needs take up and deini inan airy 
ungrounded perfuafion, that they will thofe things 
which really they not will, they fall thereby into a 
grofs and fatal delufion. * South. 

He hath employed his tranfcendent wifdom and 
power, that by thefe he might make way for his 
benignity, as the end wherein they ultimately ac- 
quiefce. Crew. 

Acquie’scence. a. f. [from acquicfce.] 

1. A filent appearance of content, diltin- 
guifhed on one fide from avowed confent, 
on the other from oppofition. 

Neither from any of che nobility, nor of the 
clergy, who were thought moft averfe trom it, there 
appeared any fign of contradiétion to that; but an 
entire acquiefcence in all the bifhops thought fit to 
do. Clarendon. 

2. Satisfaction, reft, content. 

Many indeed have given over their purfuits after 
fame,either from difappointment,or from experience 
of the little pleafure which attends it, or the better 
informations or natural coldncfe otf old age; but 
feldom from a full fatisfaction and acquicfcence in 
their prefent enjoyments of it. Addifon. 
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3. Submiffion, confidence. 

The greateft part of the world take up their per- 
fuafions concerning good and evil, by an implicit 
faith, and a full acguiefcence in the word of thofe, 
who fhall reprefent things to them under thefe cha- 
racters. » South. 

AcQurRaBLeE. adj. [from acquire.} That 
which may be acquired or obtained ; 
attainable. 

Thofe rational inftin&ts, the connate principles 
engraven in the human foul, though theyare truths 
acguirable and deducible by rational confequence 
and argumentation, yet feem to be infcribed in the 
very crafis and texture of the foul, antecedent to 
any acquifition by induftry or the exercife of the 
difcurfive faculty in man. 

Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

If the powers of cogitation and volition, and 
fenfation, are neither inherent in matter as fach, 
nor acquirable to matter by any motion or modifi- 
cation of it; it neceffarily follows, that they pro- 
ceed from fome cogitative fubitance, fome incor- 
poreal inhabitant within us, which we call fpirit 
and foul. Bentley. 

To ACQUIRE. v. a. [acquerir, Fr. ac- 
quiro, Lat. ] 

1. To gain by one’s own labour or power ; 
to obtain what is not received from na- 


ture, or tranfmitted by inheritance. 

Better to leave undone, than by our deed 

Acquire too high a fame, while he, we ferve, ‘a 
away. Shake/p. Antony and Cleopatra. 
2. To come to; to attain. 

Motion cannot be perceived without the percep. 
tion of its terms, viz. the parts of {pace which it 
immediately left, and thofe which it next acquires. 

‘Glanville’s Scepfise 

AcquiRED. particip. adj. [from acquire. } 

Gained by one’s felf, in oppofitioa to 

thofe things which are beftowed by na- 
ture. 

We are feldom ‘at eafe, and free enough from ` 
the folicitation of our natural or adopted defires ; 
but a conftant fucceffion of uneafineffes, out of 
that ftock, which natural wants, or acquired habits, 
have heaped up, take the will in their turns. 

g Locke. 
Acquirer. a. f. [from acquire.] The 
perfon that acquires ; a gainer. 
AcquiVREMENT.1./. [from acquire.) That 
which is acquired; gain; attainment. 
The word may be properly ufed in op- 
pofition to the gifts of nature. 

Thele his acquirements, by induftry, were ex- 
ceedingly. both enriched and enlarged by many 
excellent endowments of nature. 

Hayward on Edward VI. 

By a content and acquiefcence in every fpecies 
of truth, we embrace the fhadow thercof; or fo 
much as may palliate its juft and fubitantial ac- 
quirements. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

It is very difficult to lay down rules for the ac- 
quirement of a takte. The faculty muft, in fome 
deg-ee, be born with us. Addifon. 

pont bathe = n. f. [acquifitio, Lat. ] 
t. The act of acquiring or gaining. 

Each man has but a limited right to the good 
things of the world; and the natural allowed way, 
by which he is to compafs the pofleffion of thefe 
things, is by his own induftrious acguifition of 
them. Souths 


2. The thing gained; acquirement. 

Great Sir, all acquifition 

Of glory as of empire, here I lay before 
Your royal feet. Denbkam's Sophy. 
A ftate can never arrive to its period in a more 
deplorable crifis, than when fome prince lies hover- 
ing like a vulture to difmember its dying carcafe $ 
by which means it becomes only an acquifition to 
fome mighty monarchy, without hopes of a retur- 
rection. Swifta 
ACQUISITIYVS? 
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Acqui’sitive. adj. [acquiftivus, Lat.) 
That which is acquired or gained. 

He died not in his acguiftive but in his native 
foil; nature herfelf, as it were, claiming a final 
intereft in his body, when fortune had done with 
him. Watton. 

Acqui’st. m [See Acquest.] ‘Ac- 
quirement ; attainment; gain. Not in 
ute. 

His fervant he with new acqui? 


Of true experience from this great event, 
With peace and confolation hath difmift. Milton. 
Yo ACQUIT. v. a. [acquitter, Fr. See 
UIT. ] 
1. To fet free. 
Ne do I with (for withing were but vain) 
To be acquit trom my continual {mart ; 

But Joy her thrall for ever to remain, 

And yield for pledge my poor captived heart. 
Spenfer. 
a. To clear froma charge of guilt; to ab- 
folve ; oppofed to condemn, either fimply 
with an accufative ; as, the jury acquitted 
him, or with the particles from or of, 
which is more cominon, before the crime. 

Jf I fin, then thou markeft me, and thou: wilt 
not acquit me from mine iniquity. Fob, Xe 14. 

By the fuftrage of the moft and beft he is already 
acquitted, and, by the fentence of fome, condemned. 

Dryden. 

He that judges, without informing himfelf to 
the utmoft chat he is capable, cannot.acguir him- 
(elf of judging amifs. Locke. 

Neither do I refle&t upon the memory of his 
majefty, whom I entirely acquit of any imputation. 

Swift. 
3. To clear from any obligation. 

Steady to my principles, and not difpirited with 
my afflictions, I have, by the bleffing of God on 
my endeavours, overcome all difficulties; and, in 
fome meature, acquitted myfelf of the debt which 
1 owed the publick, when I undertook this work. 

_ Dryden. 
4. Ina familar fenfe, it is faid, Tbe man 
hath acquitted himfelf well; that is, he 
hath difcharged his duty. 
ACQUI'TMENT. x. fa [from acguit.] The 
ftate of being acquitted ; or act of ac- 
quitting. 

‘The word imports properly an acguitment or dif- 
charge of a man upon fome precedent accufation, 
and a full trial and cognizance of his caufe had 
thereupon. Soucb. 

&cquitrar. nf. In law, is a deliver- 
ance and fetting free from the fufpicion 
or guiltinefs of am offence.’ Cowel. 

The conftant defign of both thefe orators, was 
to drive fome one particular point, either the con- 
demnation or acquittal of an accufed perfon. l 

' Swift. 

Jo Acqui TTANCE. v. a. To procure an 

acquittance ; to acquit; a word notin 
prefent ufe. 

But if black fcandal and foul-fac’d reproach, 
Attend the fequel of your impofition, 

Your mere enforcement fhall acguittance me 
From all the impure blots and {tains thereof, 


Shakefpeare. $ 


AcquiTTance. n. f. [from acguit.] 
L. The a&t of difcharging from a debt. 
But foon thall find 
Forbearance, no acguittance, ere day end 
Juftice fhall not return, as beauty, fcorn'd. 
vt fet? Milton. 

2. A writing teftifying the receipt of a 

debt. 

You can produce.acquittances 
For fuch a fum, from fpecial officers 
Of Charles his father. 4 


Sbake/peare's Love's Labour Loft. 
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They quickly pay their debt, and then 
Take no acguittances, but pay again. Donne. 
The fame man bought and fold to himfelf, paid 
the moncy, and gave the acguittance. sdrbutbnot. 
A’cre. 2. A. [/Ecne, Sax.) A quantity of 
land containing in length forty perches, 


ACT 


A’cROSPIRBD. part. adj. Having 
or having fhot out. 

For want of turning, when the malt is fpread 
on the floor, it comes and fprouts at both ends, 
which is called acro/pircd, and is fit only for {wine. 

Mortimer. 


fprouts, 


and four in breadth, or four thoufand | Acro’ss. adv. [from a for at, or the 


eight hundred and forty {quare yards. 

Die. 
Search every acre in the high-grown field, 

And bring him to our eye. — Sbake/p. King Lear. 
A’crib. adj. [acer, Lat.] Ofa hot biting 
tafte ; bitter; fo as to leave a painful 

heat upon the organs of tafte. : 
Bitter and acrid ditter only by the tharp particles 
of the firft being involved in a greater quantity of 
oil than thofe of the laft. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
ACRIMONIOUS. adj. Abounding, with 


acrimony ; fharp,; corrofive. 

If gall.cannot be rendered acrimonious, and bitter 
of “itfelf, then whatever acrimony or amaritude 
redounds in it, muft be from the admixture of 
melancholy. Harvey.on Conjumptians. 

A’crimony. 2. f. [acrimonia, Lat. ] 
1. Sharpnefs, corrofivenefs. 

There be plants that have a milk in them when 
they are cut; as, figs, old lettuce, fow-thiftles, 
fpurge. The caufe may be an inception of putre- 
faction : for thofe milkshave allan acrimony, though 
one fhould think they fhould be lenitive. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

The chymifts define falt, from fome of its pro- 
perties, to be a body fufible in the fire, congeatable 
again by. cold into brittle glebes or cry ftalsyfoluble 
in water, fo. as.to difappear, not malleable, and ha- 
ving fomething in it which. affects: the organs of 
tafte with a fenfation of acrimony or tharpnefs. 

Arbuthnot, 
z. Sharpnefs of temper, feverity, bitter- 
nefs of thought or language. 

John the Bapcift fet himfelf, with much acri- 
mony and, indignation, to baffle this fenfelefs arro- 
gant conceit of theirs, which-made them huff at 
the dogtrine of repentance, as a thing below them, 
and not at all belonging to them. South. 


A’cRITUDE. 2. f. [from acrid.] An acrid 
tafte ; a biting heat on the palate. 

In green vitriol, with: its aftringent and fwectifh 
taftcs, is joined fome acritudes 
Grew's Mufaum. 

ACROAMA TICAL. adj. [axpoaouai, Gr. I 
hear.] Of or pertaining to deep learn- 
ing ; the oppofite of exoterical. 

Acroa Ticks, #.f. [Axgoalxa, Gr.] Ari- 
ftotle’s leétures on the more nice and. 
principal parts of philofophy, to which 
none but friends and {cholars-were ad- 
mitted by him. , 

Acro NYCAL. adj. [from, axe@, fummus, 
and »us, nox 3 Importing the beginning 
of night.] A term of aftronomy, applied 
to the ftars, of which the rifing or fetting. 
is Called acronycal, when they either ap- 
pear above or fink below the horizon at 
the time of funfet. It is oppofed to 
cofmical. 


ACRO'NYCALLY. adv. [from acronycal.} 
At the acronycal time. 

He is tempeftuous in the fummer, when’ he 
rifes heliacally, and rainy in the winter, when he 
rifes.acronycally.  ~ Dryden, 

A’crosPire. 2. /. [from er 2 and omtiga, 
Gr.] A shoot or fprout from the end of 
feeds before they are put in the ground. 


Many corns will fmilt, or have their pulp turned) | , 


into a fubftance like thick cream ;, and will {end 
forth theis fubftance in an acro/pire. Mortimer. 


French à, as it is ufed in à travers, and 
crofs.) Athwart, laid over fomething 
fo as to crofs it. 

The harp hath the concave not along the {trings, 
but acro/s the ftrings.3,and no harp. hath the found 
fo melting and prolonged as the Irifh harp. 

h Bacon. 

This view'd, but not enjoy’J, with arms acrofsi 
He ftood, refieéting on his country's lofs. Dryden. 

There is a fer of artizans, who, by the help of 
feveral poles, which they lay acrojs: each ochers 
fkoulders, build themfelves up into a kind of pyra- 
mid ; fo that you fee a pile of men in the air of four 
or five rows rifing one above another. Addifcn. 

Acrostick. 2. f [from axg@ and six®, 
Gr.] A poem in which the firft letter 
of every line. being taken, makes up 
the name of the perfon or thing on 
which the poem is made. 

ATRO STICK. adj. 

1. That which relates to an acroftick. 

2. That which contains acrofticks. 

Leave writing plays, and.choofe ror,thy command 
Some peaceful province in acrofick land : 
There thou may'ft wings difplay, and altars raife, 
And torture one poortword ten thoufand ways. 
Dryden. 
ACROTERS, or ACROTE’RIA. n. f. 


[from «xgor, Gr. the extremity of any 
body.] Little pedeftals without bafes, 
placed at the middle and the two ex- 
tremes of pediments, fometimes ferving 
to fupport ftatues. 
To ACT. van., [ago, adam, Lat. ] 
1. To be in aétion, not to rett: 
He hangs between in doubt t> af orret: Pope. 
2. To perform the proper functions. * 
Albeit the will is no€ capable uf being compelled 
to any ofvits actings, yet it is capable of being 
made to a with more or leis d:fieuliy, according 
to the different imprefMions it rece:ves from motives 
or objects. South. 
3.-Fo pradtife arts or duties ; to conduét 
one’s felf. 
‘T'is plain that the, who for a kingdom now’ 
Would facrifice her love, and breale her vow, 
Not out of love, but interet, aé#s alonc, 
And would, ev’n in my arms, lie thinking, of a 
throne. Dryden's Congueft of Granada. 
The defire of happinzfs, and the conftraint it 
puts upon us: to aff for it, no body accounts an 
abridgment.of liberty. Lecke. 
The fplendar of his office, is the token of that 
facred, character which he inwardly bears: and 
one of thefe ought conitantly to put him in mind 
of the other, and excite him to a& up to it, through 
the whole courfe of his adminiftration. 


Atrerbury's Sermons. í 


It is our part and duty to co-operate with this 
grace, vigoroufly to exert thofe powers, and a? up 
to thofe advantages to which it reitores us. He 
has given eyes to the blind, and fect to the lame. 

Rogers's Sermns, 


4. To produce effectsinfome.pafiive fubject. 
Hence’tis we wait the wond’rouscaule.tu find 
How body aés upon-impaflive mind. 
Garth's Difpenfary. 
The ftomach, the inteftines, the mufcles of, the 
lower belly, all a& upon the aliment; befides, the 
chyle is not fucked, but fqueezed into the mouths 
of the lacteals, by the action of the fibres. of the 
guts. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


To ACT. Us he, 
4 1. To 


ACT 


' @. To bear a borrowed character; as, a 
ftage-player. 
Honour and thame from no condition rife ; 
AS well your part, there all the honour lies. Pepe. 
£. To counterfeit ; to feign by action. 
His former trembling once again renew'd, 
With aed fear the villain thus purfu'd. Dryden. 
8- To actuate ; to patin motion; to re- 
gulate the movements. 
=~ Mok pcople’in the world are afed by levity and 
humour, by ftrange and irrational changes. Sourb. 
Perhaps they are as proud as Lucifer, as cove- 
tous as Demas, as falfe as Judas, and, in the 
‘Whole courfe of. their converlation, a7, and are 
aéied; not by devotion, but defign. South. 
We fuppofe two diftin@, incommunicable con- 
foufnete aling the fame body, the one ccn- 
ftantly by day, the other by night ; and, on the 
other fide, the fame confcioufnels ading by inter- 
vals two diftin@ bodies. Locke. 


Act. n. f. [adum, Lat.] 
I. Something done; a deed 
whether good or ill. 
‘A lower place, not well, . 
May make too great an ag : 
Better to leave undone than by our decd 
Acquire too high a fame. 
Shake/p. Ante 
The confcious wretch mutt all his 
Loth to confefs, unable to conceal ; 
From the firt moment of his vital breath,’ 
To his lat hour of unrepenting death. Dryden. 


3 an exploit, 


and Cleopatra. 


as reveal ; 


2. Agency; the power of producing an 
f effect. 
' I will try the forces 
Of thefe thy compounds on fuch Creatures as 


Wecount not worth the hanging; 
To try the vigour of them, and apply 

Allayments to their a ; and by them gather 
Their feveral virtues and effe&s. 

Stake/peare’s Cymbeline. 
mance of exploits ; 


but none human; 


3. Action ; the perfor 
production of effects. 
"Tis fo much in your nature to do good, that 
your life is but one continued a of placing benefits 
on many, as the fun is always carrying his light to 
part or other of the world. Dryden's Fables. 
Who forth from nothing ca'l'd this comely frame, 
His will and a&, his word and work the fame. 
| - Prior. 
4. The doing of fome particular thing; a 
ftep taken ; a purpofe executed. 
This ać? perfuades me, 
That this remotion of the duke and her, 
Is practice only. Shake/peure’s Kirg Lear. 


$- A ftate of reality ; effeét. 
The feeds of herbs and plants at the firft are not 
in 43, but in poffibility, that which they after- 
~ wards grow to bes Hooker. 
God alone excepted, who actually and everlatt- 
ingly is whatfoever he may be, and which Cannot 
hereafter be that which now he is not; all other 
things befides are fomewhat in poslibility, which as 
yet they are not in act. Hooker. 
Sure they're con{cious 
OF fome intended mifchief, and are fled 
To put it into a¢?. Denbam's Sophy. 
6. Incipient agency ; tendency to an effort. 
Her legs were bufkin'd, and the left before, 
~ In a to thoot ; a filver bow the bore. Dryden, 
7- A part of a play, during which the ac- 
tion proceeds without interruption. 
Many never doubt but the whole condition re- 
quired by Chrift, the repentance he came to preach, 
will, in that lait fcene of their lat of, imme- 
diately before the exit, be as opportunely and ac- 


y ceptably performed, as at any other point of their 
. dives. ammond’s Fundamentals. 
Five afls are juft the meafure of a play. 


8. A decree of a court of juitice, č edict 
of a legiflature. 
Vou. L 


ACT 


There was never man could have 4 jer sFr 
againfi filthy fortune than I, fince, all other things 
being granted me, ker blindnefs is the only lert. 

Sidney. 


ACT 

They make edits for ufary to fupport sfurers, 

repeal daily any wholefome a eftablifhed againtt 
‘the rich, and-provide more piercing ‘tatutes duily 

to chain up and reftraiu the pcor. 
Shakelpaare’s Coriolanus. 

You that are king, though he do wear the crown, 
Have caus’d him, by new ad of parliament, 

To biot-out me. Shakclpeare’s Herry VI. 
9- Record of judicial proceedings. 

Judicial aés are all thcie matters which relate to 
judicial proceedings ; and being reduced into wri- 
ting by a public notary, are reccrded by the autho- 
rity of the judge. Ayliffe. 

ACTION. n. f. [action, Fr. a&io, Lat. ] 
1. The quality cr ftate of acting, oppofite 
tori ` 

O noble Englith! that could entertain 
Witk half their forces the full power of France; 
And let another half ftand laughing by, 

All out of work, and cold for ai:n. 
Shakefpeare’s Hen 
z. An act or thing done; a deed. 
This aétion, I now go on, 
Is for my better grace. Shake/peare’s Winter's Tale: 

God never accepts a good inclination inftead of 
a good aficn, where that aclion may be done; nay, 
fo much the contrary, that, if a good. inclination 
be not feconded by a good aéFion, the want of that 


For our reward then, 
Firft, all our debts are paid 3 dangers of Jaw, 
AéFicus, decrees, judgments, againft us quitted. 
B. Finfon, 

7- In the plural, in France, the fame as 

frocks in England. 

ACTIONABLE. adj. [from afion.|] -That 
which admits an a@ion in law to be 
brought againft it ; punifhable. 

His proce(s was formcd ; whereby ke was found 
guilty of nought elie, that I could learn, which 
was actionable, but of ambition. 

Herves Vocal For:ft. 

No man’s face is aficnable: thefe fingularities 
are interpretable from more innocent caufes, Collier, 

A’cTIONARY, or A’CTIONIST. n.f. [from 
ation.) One that has a fhare in aZions 
or ftocks. 

A'CTION-TAKING, adj. Accuftomed to 
relent by means of law ; litigious. 

_ A knave, a rafcal, a filthy worfted-ftocking 
knave ; a lily-liver'd aétion-taking knave. Shake/p. 


ry V. 


aéficn is made fo much the more criminal and in- AcTita’ TION. n. J. [from actito, Lat.] 
excufable, Scuth. | _ Action quick and frequent. Dia. 
3- Agency, operation. To A°cTIVATE. v. a. [from a@ive.] To 
It is’ better, therefore, that the earth houd} make aQive. This word is perhaps 


move about its own center, and make thofe ufeful 
viciMtudes of night and day, than expofe always 
the fame. fide to the aficm of the fun. Bentley. 
He has fettied laws, and laid down rules, con- 
formable to which natural bodies are governed in 
their aéicns upon one another. Cheyne. 
4- The feries of events reprefented in a 
fable. š 


This aion fhould have three qualifications. 
Firft, it ihould be but one alion; fecondly, it 
fhould be an entire action; and, thirdly, it thould 
be a great a4ion. Addifon. 

5- Gefticulation ; the accordance of the 
motions of the body with the words 
{poken ; a part of oratory. 

—He that fpeaks doth gripe the hearer’s-wrift, 
While he that hears makes fearful aGion 
With wrinkled brows. Skake/p. King Jobn, 

Our orators are obferved to make ufe of lefs 
gefture or aéion than thofe of other countries. 

: Addijor. 

6. [Tn law.] It is ufed with the prepofi- 
tion againft before the perlon, and for 
before the thing. 


ASticns are perfonal, real, and mixt: aicn per- 
fonal belongs to a man againff another, by reafon 
of any contract, offence, “or caufe, of like force 
with a contraét or offence made or done by him or 
fome other, for whofe faét he is to anfwer, Alion 
real is given to any man agairf another, that pof- 
ieffes the thing rcquired or fued for in his own 
name, and no other man’s. Aion mixt, is that 
which lies as well againf or for the thing which we 
feck, as againff the perfon that hath it; called 
mixt, becaufe it hath a mixt refpeet both to the 
thing and to the perfon. 

Aion is divided into civil, penal 
Aion civil is that which tends 
very of that which is due to us; 
ney formerly lent. Afin penal is that which 
aims at fome penalty or punithment in the party 
fued, be it corporal or pecuniary: as, in common 
law, the next friends of a man felonioufly flain 
fhall purfuc the law againfi the murderer. Alion 
mixt is that which feeks both the thing whereof 
we are deprived, and a penalty alfo for the unjuft 
detaining of the fame. 


ufed only by the author alleged. 

As fhow and ice, elpecially being holpen, and 
their cold afivated by nitre or falt, will turn water 
into ice, and that in a few hours; fo it may be, 
it will turn wood or ftiff clay into ftone, in longer 
time. Bacon. 

Lat.] 


A’crive. adj. [a@ivus, 
1. That which has the power or quality of 

acting. 
Thete particles have not onl 
companied with fuch 
naturally refult from t 


y a vis inertia, ace 
paffive laws of motion, as 
hat force, but alfo they are 
moved by certain aive principles, fuch as is that 
of gravity, and that which caufes fermentation, 
and the cohefion of bodies. Newton's Optichse 
2. That which aéts, oppofed to pafive, or 
that which fuffers, 
—When an even flame two hearts did touch, 
His office was indulgently to fit 
Aives to paflives, correfpondency 
Only his fubje@ was. 
It you think that, 


Denne, 
by multiplying the addita- 
ments in the fame proportion that you multiply the 
ore, the worle will follow, you may be deceived; 
for quantity in thé paffive will add more refiftance 
than the quantity in the aéive will add force. Bacon. 
3. Bufy, engaged in aétion ; oppofed to 
idle or fedentary, or any ftate of which 
the duties are performed only by the 
mental powers. 
“Tis virtuous ation th 
Without which, flow advice is little worth ; 
Yet they who give good counfel, praife deferve, 
Tho’ in the aive part they cannot fetve. Denhame 
4. Praétical ; not merely theoretical, 
The world hath had in thefe men frefh expe- 
rience, how dangerous fuch aive errors are, Hooken 
5. Nimble; agile; quick. 
Some bend the ftubborn bow for victory ; 
And fome with darts their ative finews try. Dr) den: 
6. In grammar. 
A verb aflive is that which fignifies action, as 
I teach. Clarke's Latin Grammar. 


A’cTIVELY. adv. [from aftive.] In an 
active manner ; bufily ; nimbly. In an 


at muft praife bring forth, 


» and mixt. 
only to the reco- 
as a fum of mv- 


Action upon the cafeyis an action given for redrefs active fignification 3 as, the word is ufed 
of wrongs done without force agairf? any man, by aanlei ; 
law not {pecially provided for. J: 


A’cTIVENESS. ». f. [from adive.] The 
quality of being active; quicknefs ; 
E nunblenefs, 


Attion upon the flatute, is an affin brought 
again} a man upon breach of a fatute. Cowell, 


AC TF 
nimblénefs. This is a word more rarely 
ufed than a&ivity. 
What ftrange agility and aiwenefs do our com- 
mon tumblers and dancers on the rope attain to, by 
continual exercife ! Wilkins's Matb. Magick. 
Acri’vity. n. f. [from a&ive.] The qua- 
lity’ of being active, applied either to 
things or, perfons. 
Salt put to ice, as in the producing of the artifi- 
cial ice, increafeth the a&ivity of cold. Bacon. 
Our adverfary will not be idle, though we are ; 
he watches every turn of our foul, and incident of 
our life; and, if we remit our afivity, will take 
advantage of our indolence. Rogers. 
A’ctor. n.f. [a&or, Lat.] 
1. He that acts, or performs any thing. 


The virtues of either age may correct the de- 
feéts of both : and good for fucceffion, that young 
men may be learners, while men in age are affors. 

Bacon. 

He who writes an Encomium Neronis, if he does 
it heartily, is himfelf but a tranfcript of Nero in 
his mind, and would gladly enough fee fuch pranks, 
as he was famous for, ated again, though he dares 
not be the actor of them himfelf. South. 


2. He that perfonates a character ; a fage- 


player. 

Would you have 

Such an Herculean affor in the fcene, 

And not this hydra? They muft fweat no lefs 

To fit their properties, than t° exprefs their parts. 

Ben Fonfon. 

When a good affor doth his part prefent, 

In every aét he our attention draws, 

That at the laft he may find juft applaufe. Denbam. 

Thefe falfe beauties of the {tage are no more laft- 
ing than a rainbow ; when the aéfor ceafes to fhine 
upon them, they vanith in a twinkling. 

. Dryden's Spani Friar. 
ACTRESS. 2. f. [a&rice, Fr.] 
1. She that performs any thing. 

Virgil has, indeed, admitted Fame as an aéffrefs 
in the Æneid ; but the part the aéts is very fhort, 
and none of the moft admired circumftances of 
that divine work. Addifin 

We fprights have juft fuch natares 

We had, for all the world, when human creatures ; 

And therefore I that was an aé?re/s here, 

Play all my tricks in hell, a goblin there. Dryden. 
2. A woman that plays on the ftage. 
ACTUAL. adj. [afuel, Fr.) 

3. That which. comprifes aéion. 

In this flumbry agitation, befides her walking 
and other affua/ performances, what, at any time, 
have you heard her fay? Shake[peare’s Macbeth. 

2. Really in act; not merely potential. 
Sin, there in pow’r before 

Once eftual; now in body, and to dwell 

Habitual habitant. Milton. 
3. In act; not purely in fpeculation. 

For he that but conceives a crime in thought, 
Contracts the danger of an a@ual fault: 

Then what muft he expe@, that ftill proceeds 

To finih fin, and work up thoughts to deeds ? 

Dryden. 


ACTUALITY. n.f. [from afual.] The 
ftate of being actual. 

The aftwality of thete Spiritual qualities is thus 

, imprifoned, though their potentiality be not quite 

deftroyed 5 and thus a crafs, extended, impenetra- 

ble, p2Mive, divifible, unintelligent fubftance is 

generated, which we call matter. Cheyne. 


A’cruatuy. adv. [from ađusal.] In act; 
in effect ; really. 

All mankind acknowledge themfelves able and 
fufficient to do many things, which azally they 
never do. Scuth. 

Read one of the Chronicles, and you wiil think 
you were reading a hiftory of the kings of Ifrael or 
Judah, where the hiftorians were afiually infpired, 
and where, by a particular {cheme of providence, 
the kings were diQinguifhed by.judgments or blef- 


ACU 


fings, according as they promoted idolatry, or the 
worthip of the true God. Addijon. 

Though our temporal profpe€s fhould be full of 
danger, or though the days of forrow thould aétually 
overtake us, yet ftill we muft repofe ourfelves on 
God. Rogers. 

A’cTuatness. n.f/. [from a@ual.] The 
quality of being actual. 

ACTUARY. n.f. [afuarius, Lat.] The 
regifter who compiles the minutes of the 
proceedings of a court; a term of the 
civil law. 

Suppofe the judge fhould fay, that he would 
have the keeping of the aéts of court remain with 
him, and the notary will have the cuftody of them 
with himfelf: certainly, in this cafe, the a&uary 
or writer of them ought to be preferred. Aylife. 

A’cruatTe.adj. [from theverb To afuate.] 
Put into’ action; animated; brought 
into effect. 

The active informations of the intelle&, filling 
the paffive reception of the will, like form clofing 
with matter, grew aétuate into a third and diftin 
perfection of practice. South. 

To ACTUATE. v. a. [from ago, aum, 
Lat.) To put into action; to invigo- 
rate or increafe the powers of motion. 

The light made by this animal depends upon a 
living {pirit, and feems, by fome vital irradiation, 
to be affuated into this luftre. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Such is every man, who has not aéfuared the 
grace given him, to the fubduing of every reigning 
fin. Decay of Piety. 

Men of the greateft abilities are moft fired with 
ambition ; and, on the contrary, mean and nar- 
row minds are the leaf aftuated by it.  Addifcn. 

Our paffions are the fprings which afwate the 
powers of our nature. Rogers. 

Actuo’se. adj. [from 2&.] That which 
hath ftrong powers of aétion: a word 
little ufed. i 

To A'CUATE. v. a. [acuo, Lat.] To fhar- 
pen, to invigorate with any powers of 
fharpnefs. 

Immoderate feeding upon powdered beef, pic- 
kled meats, and debauching with ftrong wines, do 
inflame and acuate the blood, whereby it is capaci- 
tated to corrode the lungs. Harvey 8n Confumptions. 

Acu’LEATE. adj. [aculeatus, Lat.}] That 
which has a point or fting ; prickly ; 
that which terminates in a fharp point. 

ACUMEN. n.f. (Lat.] A harp point ; 
figuratively, quicknefs of intelleéts. 

‘The word was much affected by the learned 
Ariftarchus in common converfation, to fignify 
genius or natural acumen, ~- Pope. 

AcuU’MINATED. particip. adj. Eading in 
a point; fharp-pointed. 

This is not acuminated and pointed, as in the 
reft, but feemeth, as it were, cut off. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

I appropriate this word, Noli me tangere, to a 
{mall round acuminated tubercle, which hath not 
much pain, unlefs touched or rubbed, or exafpe- 
rated by topicks. Wifeman. 

ACUTE. adj. [acutus, Lat.] 

1. Sharp, ending in a point; oppofed to 
obtuse. or blunt. 

Having the ideas of an obtufe and an acute an- 
gled triangle, both drawn from equal bafes and be- 
tween parallels, I can, by intuitive knowledge, 
perceive the one not to be tbe other, but cannot 
that way know whether they be equal. Locke. 

2. In a figurative fenfe applied to men; 
Ingenious ; penetrating ; oppofed to 
dull or jPupid. 

The acute and ingenious author, among many 
very fine thoughts, and uncommon reflections, has 


ftarted the notion of fecing all things inGod. Loske. | 3. Adamant is taken for the loadftone. 


ADA 


3. Spoken of the fenfes, vigorous ;’ power- 
ful in operation. n 
Were our ieufes altered, and made much quicker 
and acuter, the appearance and outward fcheme of 
things would have quite another face tous. Locke. 
4. Acute difeafe. Any difeafe, which is 
attended with an increafed velocity of 
blood, and terminates in a few days; 
oppofed to chronical. Quincy. 
5- Acute accent; that which raifes or 
fharpens the voice. 

Acu'TELY. adv. [from acute.) After an 
acute manner; fharply: it is ufed as 
well in the figurative as primitive fenfe. 

He that will look into many parts of Afia and 
America, will find men reafun there, perhaps, as 
acutely as himfelf, who yet never heard of a fyl- 
logifm. Lecke. 

ACUTENESS. n. /. [from acute, which fee.] 

1. Sharpnefs. 

2. Force of intelle&s. 

They would not be fo apt to think, that there 
cou:d be nothing added-to the acurene/s and pene- 
tration of their underftandings. Locke. 

3- Quicknefs and vigour of fenfes. 

lt eyes fo framed could not view at once the 
hand and the hour-plate, their owner could not 
be benefited by that acurenc/s; which, whilft it 
difcovered the fecret contrivance of the machine, 
made him lofe its ufe. Locke. 

4. Violence and {peedy crifis ofa malady. 

We apply prefent remedies according to indie 
cations, refpecting rather the acutenc/s of the dif- 
eale, and precipitancy of the occafion, than the 
rifing and Setting of ftars. Browne. 

5+ Sharpnefs of found. 

This acutenefs of found will fhew, that whilft, 
to the eye, the bell feems to be at reft, yet the 
minute parts of it continue in a very brifk motion, 
without which they could not ftrike the air. Boyle. 

Apa‘cTED. participial adj. [adadus, Lat.] 
Driven by force; a word little ufed. 
The verb ada&@ is not ufed. Di. 

ADAGE. ». f. [adagium, Lat.] A maxim 
handed down from antiquity ; a proverb. 

Shallow unimproved intclieéts, are confident 
pretenders to certainty; as if, contrary to the 
adage, fcience had no friend but ignorance. 

Glonville’s Scepfis Scientificae 

Fine fruits of learning! old ambitious fool, 

Dar'ft thou apply that adage of the fchool, 
As if "tis nothing worth that lies conceal’d, 
And fcience is not fcience till reveal’d? Dryden. 

ADAGIO. n.f. [Italian, at leifure.] A 
term ufed by muficians, to mark a flow 
time. 

A’DAMANT. x». f. [adamas, Lat. from a 
and days, Gr. that is infuperable, in- 
frangible.) .« 

1. A ftone, imagined by writers, of im- 
penetrable hardnefs. 

So great a fear my name amongft them fpread, 
That they fuppos’d I could rend bars of teel, 

And fpurn in pieces pofts of adamant. Shakefpeare. 

Satan, with vaft and haughty ftrides advanc'd, 
Came tow’ring, arm'd in adamant and gold. 

Milton. 
Eternal Deities, 
Who rule the world with abfolute decrees, 
And write whatever time fhall bring to pafs, 
With pens of adamant, on plates of brafs. Dryden. 

2. The diamond. 

Hardnefs, wherein fome {tones exceed all other 
bodies, and among them the adamant all other 
itones, being exalted to that degree thereof, that 
art in vain endeavours to counterfeit it, the fac- 
titious ftones of chymifts, in imitation, being. 
eafily detected by an ordinary lapidift. 

Ray on the Creatione 


You 


| 


v 
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- You draw me, you hard-hearted adamant ! 
But yet you draw not iron; for my heart 
+ Is true as fteel. Shakefpeare. 
Let him change his lodging from one part of 
+ the town to another, which is a great adamant of 
acquaintance. Bacon. 
ADAMANTE aN. adj, [from adamant. | 


* Hard as adamant. 

He weaponlefs himfelf, 

. Made arms ridiculous, ufelefs the forgery 

_ Of brazen fhield and fpear, the hammer'd cuirafs, 
Chalybean temper'd fteel, androck of mail 
Adamantean proof. Milton. 

This word occurs, perhaps, only in 
this palage. | 

ADAMA NTINE. adj. {adamantinus, Lat.] 

1. Made of adamant. 

Wide is the fronting gate, and rais‘d on high 

_ With adamantine columns, threats the fky. 

Dryden. 

2, aring the qualities of adamant; as, 
hardnefs, indiffolubility. 

Could Eve*s weak hand, extended to the tree, 
In fnder rend that adamantine chain, 

Whofe golden links, eftcts and caufes be, 

And which to God's own chair doth fx`d remain? 
Davies. 

An eternal flerility muft have poffeffed the 
world, where all things had been fixed and faft- 
ened everlaftingly with the adamantine chains of 
{pecific gravity; if the Almighty had not fpoken 

_ and faid, Let the earth bring forth grafs, the herb 
yielding feed, and the fruit-cree yielding fruit after 
its kind; and it was fo. Bently. 

, In adamantine chains thall death be bound, 
And hell’s grim tyrant feel th’ eternal wound. 

Pope. 

Tho’ adamantine bonds the chief reftrain, a 
The dire reftraint his.wifdom will defeat, 

And foon reftore him to his regal feat. Pepe. 

A’DAM’S-APPLE. 2. /. [in anatomy.] A 
prominent part of the throat. 

Jo ADAPT. v. a. [adapro, Lat.] To fit 
one thing to another ; to fuit; to, pro- 
portion. 

"Tis true, but let it not be known, 

My eyes are fomewhat dimmith grown ; 

~ For nature, always in the right, 

To your decays adapts my fight. Swift. 

It is not encugh that nothing offends the ear, 
tut a good poet will adapt the very founds, as well 
as words, to the things he treats of. 

Pope's Letters. 

ADAPTATION. n. f. [from adapt.] The 
act of fitting one thing to another ; the 
fitnefs of one thing to another. 

Some fpecies there be of middle natures, that 
is, of bird and beaft, as batts; yet are their parts 
fo fet together, that we cannot define the begin- 
ning or end of cither, there being a commixtion of 
both, rather than adopraticn or cement of the one 
unto the other. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Adhefion may be in part afcribed, either to 
fome elaftical motion in the preffed glafs, or to 

` theexquifite adapraticn of the almoft numberlefa, 
though very fmall, afperities of the one, and the 
numercus little cavities of the other; whereby the 

~ furfaccs do lock in with one another, or are, as it 
were, clafped together. Boyle. 

ADAPTION. n. f. [from adapt.] The aa 
of fitting. 

It were alune a fufficient work to fhew all the 
neceffities, the wife contrivances, and prudent 

n adaptions, of thefe admirable machines, for the 
benefit vf the whole. Cheyne. 

ADA PTNESS. n.f. [for adaptedne/s, from 

_ adapt.) 
Some notes are to difplay the adaprne/s of the’ 
-found to the fenfe, : Dr. Newton. 
ey word I have found no where 

* elfe. f 


ADD 


| To ADCO'RPORATE. v. a. [from ad and 


,corpus.] To unite one body with an- 
other; more ufually wrote accorporate ; 
which fee. 

To ADD. v. a. (addo, Lat.] 
1. To join fomething to that which was 
before. 

Mark if his birth makes any difference, 

If to his words it adds one grain of fenfe. Dryden. 

They, whofe mufes have the higheft flown, 
Add not to his immortal memory, 

But do an act of friendfhip to their own. Dryden. 

z. To perform the mental operation of 
adding one number or conception to 
another. To add to is proper, but to 
add together feems a foleci{m. 

Whattoever pofitive ideas a man has in his mind, 
of any quantity, he can repeat it, and add it to the 
former, as eafily as he can add togetber the ideas of 
two days, or two years. _ Locke. 

A’DDABLE. az. [from add.] ‘That to 
which fomething may be added. 42- 
dibleis more proper. It fignifies more 
properly that which may be added. 

The firt number in every addition is called the 
addable number, the other, the number or num- 
bers added, and the number invented by the addi- 
tion, the aggregate or fum. Cocker. 

To ADDECIMATE. V. a. [addecimo, Lat.] 
To take or afcertain tithes. Dia. 
Yo Appg’EM. wv. a. [from deem.] To 
efteem ; to account. This word is now 

_out of ufe. . 

She {corns to be addeem'd fo worthlefs-bafe, 


_As to be mov'd to fuch an infamy. 
Daniel's Crvil Wars. 
ADDER. 2. /. [Æreen, /Eccon, Nadbdne, 
as it feems from ercten, Sax. poifon.] 
A ferpent, a viper, a poifonous reptile ; 
perhaps of any fpecies. In common 
language, adders and /nakes are not the 
fame. 
Or is the adder better than the eel, 
Becaufe his painted fkin contents the eye ? 
Shakefpeare. 
An adder did it ; for, with doubler tongue 


Than thine, thou ferpent, never adder tung. 
Shakefpeare. 


The adder teaches us where to ftrike, by her 


curious and fearful defending of her head. Taylor. 
A’ppeR’s-Grass. 2. /. The name of a 
plant, imagined by Skinner to be fo 
named, becaufe ferpents lurk about it. 
A'DDER’S-TONGUE. n. f. [cphioglofjum, 
Lat.] The name of an herb. 

lt hath no vifible flower; but the feeds are 
produced on a fpike, which refembles a ferpent's 
tongue; which feed is contained in many longi- 
tudinal cells. Miller, 

The moft common fimples are comfrey, bugle, 
agrimony, fanicle, paul's-betony, fluellin, peri- 
winkle, adder’ s-songue. Wifeman's Surgery. 

A’DDER’s-worT. a. fe An herb fo named, 
on account of its virtue, real or fup- 
pofed, of curing the bite of ferpents. 

A’pp1BLe. adj. [from add.) Poffible to 
be added. See AvDABLE. 

The cleareft idea it can get of infinity, is the 
confufed, incomprehenfible remainder of cndlefs, 
addible numbers, which affords no profpe@ of 
ftop, or boundary. Locke. 

Appisriity. n. f. [from addible.] The 
pofibility of being added. 

This endlefs addition, or addibility (if any one 
like theword better) of numbers, fo apparent to 
the mind, is that which gives us the cleare(t and 
moft diftinet idea oftinfinity. Locke. 

ADDICE, a. / [for which we corruptly 


«| 


ADD 


fpeak and write adz, from abere, Sax. 


an axe. | 

The addice hath its blade made thin and fome» 
what arching. . As the axe hath its edge parallel 
to its handle, fo the addice hath its edge athwart 
the handie, and is ground to a bafil on its infide to 
its outer edge. Moxcn's Mechanical Exercijess 


To ADDI'CT.' v. a. [addico, Lat.] 
1. To devote, to dedicate, in a good 


fenfe ; which is rarely ufed. 

Ye know the houfe of Stephanus, that they 
have addiéed themfelves to the miniftry of the 
faints. 1 Cor. Xvi» 1S 


2. It is commonly taken in a bad fenfe ; 
as, be additted himfelf to vice. 

3. To devote one’s felf to any perfon, 
party, or perfuafion. A Latinifm. 

I am neither author or fautor of any fect: I 
will have no man addi himfelf to me; but if I 
have any thing right, defend it as truth’s. 

Ben Fonfon. 
ADDI'CTEDNESS. a. f. [from addiGed.} 
The quality or ftate of being addicted. 
Thote know how little I have remitted of my 
former addiétedne/s to make chymical experiments. 
Boylee 
ADDICTION., 2. f. [addiGio, Lat.] 
1. The act of devoting, or giving up. 
2. The ftate of being devoted. 

It is a wonder how his grace fhould glean it, 

Since his addifion was to courfes vain ; 

His companies unletter'd; rude, and fhallow; 

His hours fill’d up with riots, banquets, fports. 
Shake/peare. 


A’DDITAMENT. 2./f, [ additamentum, Lat.] 
The addition, or thing added. 

Iron will not incorporate with brafs, nor other 
metals, of itfelf, by fimple fire: fo as the enquiry 
muft be upon the calcination, and the additamert, 
and the charge of them. Bacon. 

In a palace there is firft the cafe or fabrick, 
or moles of the ftructure itfelf; and, befides that, 
there are certain additaments that contribute to its 
ornament and ufe; as, various furniture, rare 
fountains and aqueducts, divers things appendi- 
cated to it. Hale's Origin of Mankinds 


ADDITION. 2. f. [from add.] 
1. The act of adding one thing to another ; 


oppofed to diminution. ; 

The infinite diftance between the’ Creator and 
the nobleft of all creatures, can never be meafured, 
nor exhaufted by endlefs addition of finite degrees. 

Bentley, 


2. Additament, or the thing added. 

It will, not be modeftly done, if any of our 
own wifdom intrude or interpofe, or be willing to 
make additions to what Chrift and his apoftles 
have defigned. Hammond. 

Some fuch refemblances, methinks, I find 
Of our lalt evening's talk, in this thy dream, 

But with addition ftrange ! Miltons 

The abolifhing of villanage, together with the 
cuftom permitted among the nobles, of felling 
their lands, was a mighty addition tu the power of 
the commons. A Swifte 

3. In arithmetick. 

Addition is the reduction of two or more num- 

bers of like kind together into one fum or total. 
Cocker’s Arithmeticks 
4. In law. A title given to a man over 
and above his chriftian name and fur- 
name, fhewing his eftate, degree, oc- 
cupation, trade, age, place of dwelling. 
Cowell 

Only retain 


The name, and all th’ addition to a king ; 
The fway, revenuc, execution, 
Beloved fons, be yours; which to confirm, 
This coronet part between you. - 
Sbakefp. King Leare 
E 2 ` From 


ADD. 


From this time, 
For what he did before Corioli, call him, 
With all th’ applaufe and clamour of the hoft, 
Caius Marcius Coriolanus. Bear th’ addition no- 
bly ever. Shake/pecre’s Ccriolanus. 
There arofe new difputes upon the perfons 
named by the king, or rather againft the additions 
and appellations of title, which were made to their 
names. i Clarendon, 
ADDI TIONAL. adj. [from addition.) That 
* which is added. 


Our kalendar being once reformed and fet 
right, it may be kept fo, without any confider- 
able variation, for many ages, by omitting one 
leap-year; i. e, the additioxal day, at the end of 
every 134 years. Holder on Time. 

The greateft wits, that ever were produced in 
one age, lived together in fo good an underftand- 
ing, and celebrated one another with fo much ge- 
nerofity, that each of them reccives an additicnal 
luftre from his eotemporaries. | Addifen. 

They include in them that very kind of evi- 
dence, which is fuppofed to be powerful: and do, 
withal, afford us feveral other additional proofs, of 
great force and clearnefs Atterbury. 

ADDITIONAL. 2. f. Additament ; fome- 
thing added. Not in ufe. 
_ May be fome little additional, may further the 
incorporation. Bacon. 

A'DDITORY. adj. [from add.) That 
which has the power or quality of add- 
ing. 

The additcry fiction gives to a great man a 
larger thare of reputation than belong: to him, to 
enable him to ferve fome good end or purpofe. 

Arlurbnot. 
A'DDLE. adj. [from abel, a difeafe, Sax. 
according to Skinner and Junius; per- 
haps from yoel, idle, barren, unfruit- 
ful.] Originally applied to eggs, and 
fignifying fuch as produce nothing, but 
grow rotten under the hen; thence 
transferred to brains that produce no- 
thing. 
There's one with truncheon, like a ladle, 
That carries eggs too freth or addle; 
And ftill at random, as he goes, 
Among the rabble rout beftows. Hudibras. 

After much folitarinefs, fafting, or long fick- 
nefs, their brains were addle, and their bellies as 
empty of meat as their heads of wit. 

Burton on Melancholy. 

Thus far the poet; but his brains grow addle: 
And all the reft is purely from this noddle. 
oe Dryden. 

Jo A'DDLE. v. a. [from addle, adj.} To 
make addle ; to corrupt; to make bar- 
Ten. 

This is alfo evidenced in eggs, whereof the 
found ones fink, and fuch as are addled fwim; as 
do alfo thofe that are termed bypanemiaz, or wind- 
eggs. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Jo A’opxe. v. n. To grow ; to increafe. 
Obfolete. 
Where ivy embraceth the tree very fore, 
Xill ivy, elfe tree will addle no more. 
J Tuffr’s Hufbardry. 
A’DDLE + PATED. aaj. Having addled 
brains. See App eg. 

Poor faves in metre, dull and addle-pated, 

Who rhyme below even David's pfalms tranflated. 
Dryden. 

7o ADDRE'SS. v. a. [addrefer, Fr. from 
deregar, Span. from dirigo, dire@um, 
Lat.) - 

1. To prepare one’s felf to enter upon any 
action; as, be addreffed himfelf to the 
ewvork. It has to before the thing. 

With him the Palmer eke, in habit fad, 
Himlclf addref to thas adventure hard. 

Fairy Ques 


ADD 
It lifted up its head, and did addrefs 
Itfelf so motion, like as it would fpeak. 
Shakefp. Hamlet. 
Then Turnns, from his chariot leaping light, 
Addrefs'd himfclf on foot to fingle fight. Dryden. 
2. To get ready; to put in a ftate for 


immediate ufe. 

They fell dire€tly on the Englith battle; where- 
upon the earl of Warwick addrefed his men to 
take the flank. Hayward. 

Duke Frederick hearing, how that every day 
Men of great worth reforted to this foreft, 
Addrefs'd a mighty power, which were on foot, 
In his own conduét purpofely to take 
His brother here. Shakefpeare’s As you like it. 

To-night in Harfleur we will be your gueft, 
To-morrow for the march we are addref. 

y ` Sbakefpeare. 
3. To apply to another by words, with 
various forms of conftruction. 


| 4- Sometimes without a prepofition. 

To fuch I would addrefs with this moft affec- 
tionate petition. Decay of Piety. 

Among the crowd, but far above the reft, 
Young Turnus to the beauteous maid adadrefl. 

Dryden. 

Are not your orders to addrcfs the fenate ? 

difor. 
5- Sometimes with to. 

Aiddrif]ing to Pollio, his great patron, and him- 
felf no vulgur poct, he began to affert his native 
character, which is fublimity. Dryden. 

6. Sometimes with the reciprocal pro- 
noun; as, he addreffed himfelf to the ge- 
neral. 

7. Sometimes with the accufative of the 
matter of the addrefs, which may be 


the nominative to the paffive. 

The young hero had addrefd his prayers to 
him for his affiftance. Dryden. 

The prince himfelf, with awful dread pofiefs'd, 
His vows to great Apollo thus addreff. Dryden. 

His fuit was common; but, above the reft, 

To both the brother-princes tbus addrcft. Dryden. 
8. To addrefs [in law] is to apply to the 
king in form. 

‘The reprefentatives of the nation in parlia- 
ment, and the privy-council, addrefs'd the king to 
have it recalled. Swift. 

ADDRESS. 2. f: [addrefe, Fr. ] 
1. Verbal application to any one, by way 


of perfuafion ; petition. 

Henry, in knots involving Emma’s name, 
Had half confefs'd and half conceal'’d his fame 
Upon this tree; and as the tender mark 
Grew with the year, and widen'd with the bark, 
Venus had heard the virgin’s foft addrefs, 
That, as the wound, the paffion might increafe. 

« Prior. 

Moft of the perfons, to whom thefe addreffes 
are made, are not wife and fkilful judges, but are 
influenced by their own finful appetites and paf- 
fions. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

2. Courthhip. 

They often have reveal’d their paffion to me: 

But, tell me, whofe addre/s thou favcur'ft moft 5 


I long to'know, and yet ] dread to hear it. 
Addifan. 


A gentleman, whom, I am fure, you yourfelf 


would have approved, made his addre/jes to me. 


Addifon. 
3. Manner of addrefling another; as, we 
fay, a man of an happy or a pleafing ad- 
drefs; aman of an awkward addre/s. 
4. Skill, dexterity. 

I could produce innumerable inftances from my 
own obfervation, of events imputed to the pro- 
found fkill and addrefs .of a minifter, which, in 
reality, were either mere effects of negligence, 
weaknefs, humour, paffion, or pride, or at beft 


but the natural courle of things left to theméelves. 
Swift. 


ADE 


çe Manner of direéting a letter; a fenfe 
chiefly mercantile. l 
ADDRESSER. a. /. [from addrefs.) The 
perfon that addrefles or petitions. 
ADDU'CENT. adj. [adducens, Lat.] A word 
applied to thofe mufcles that bring for- 
ward, clofe, or draw together the parts 
of the body to which they are annexed. 
Quincy. 
To Appu LCE. v. a. [addoucir, Fr. dulcis, 
Lat.] To {weeten : a word not now in ufe. 
Thus did the French embaffadors, with great 
fhew of their king's affe€tion, and many fugared ~ 
words, feek to addulce all matters between the two 
kings. Bacon's Henry VIL 
A'DELING. 2. f [from ædel, Sax. illuf- 
trious.] A‘word of honour among the 
Angles, properly appertaining to the 
king’s children : king Edward the Con- 
feffor, being without iffue, and intend- 
ing to make Edgar his heir, called him 
adeling. Cereal. 
ADENO GRAPHY. n. /. [from &ðrros and 
yeáw, Gr.] A treatife of the glands. 
ADE’ MPTION.a.f. [ adimo, ademptum, Lat. ] 
Taking away ; privation. Dia. 
Apert. a. f. [from adeptus, Lat. that‘is, 
adeptus artem.| He that is completely 
fkilled in all the fecrets of his art. It 
is, in its original fignification, appro- 
priated to the chymiils, but is now ex- 
tended to other artiits. 
The prefervation of chaftity is eafy to true 
adepts. Pepee 
Ape pT. adj. Skilful ; throughly veríed. 
If there be really fuch adept philofophers as we 
are told of, I am apt to think, that, among their 
arcana, they are mafers of extremely potent men- 
ftruums. Boyie. 
ADEQUATE. adj. [adequatus, Lat.] Equal 
to; proportionate ; correfpondent to, fo 
as to bear an exact refemblance or pro- 
portion. -It is ufed generally in a figu- 
rative fenfe, and often with the particle 


10. 

Contingent death feems. to be the whole ade- 
quate objctt of popular courage ; but a neceffary 
and unavoidable coffin ftrikes palenefs into the 
ftouteft heart. Harvey on Conjumptionse 

The arguments were proper, adeguate, and fuf- 
ficient to compafs their refpective ends.  Soutbe 

All our fimple ideas are adeguate ; becaufe, 
being nothing but the effects of certain powers in 
things, fitted and ordained by God to produce 
fuch fenfations in us, they cannot but be corref= 
pondent and adequate to thofe powers. Lockes 

Thofe are adeguate ideas, which perfectly repre- 
fent their archetypes or obje@s. Inadequate are 
but a partial, or incomp'ete, reprefentation of 
thole archetypes to which they are referred, 

Watts’s Logicke 

A’DEQUATELY. adv. [from adequate. } 
1. In an adequate manner; with juitnefs 
of reprefentation ; with exactnefs of pro- 


portion. 

Gratitude confitts adequately in thefe two things > 
firft, that itis a debt; and, fecondly, that it is 
fuch a debt as is left to every man’s ingenuity, 
whether he will pay or no. Southe 

2. It is ufed with the particle fo. 

Piety is the neceffary Chriftian virtue, propor- 
tioned udeguarely ro the omnifcience and fpiritu- 
ality of that infinite Deity. 

Hammend’s Fundamentals. 


“A’DEQUATENESS. n. f. [from adequate. } 


The itate of being adequate ; Juftnefs of 


reprefentation ; exaétneis of proportion. 
ADESPO TICK. 


ADH — 


. defpotick. Did. 

Jo ADHERE. wv. n. [adbereo, Lat.] 

T. To ftick to; as, wax to the finger; 
with zo before the thing. 

2. To fick; in a figurative fenfe; to be 
confiftent; to hold together. 

Why every thing adberes together, that no dram 
of a fcruple, noYcruple of a fcruple, no incredu- 
lous or unfate circumftance— 

Stakefpeare’s Tccelftb Nigkt. 
3. Toremain firmly fixed toa party, per- 
_ fon, Or opinion. 

Good gentlemen, he hath much talk’d of you ; 
And fare I am, two men there are not living, 

To whom he more adberes. Shatkefp. Hamlet. 

Every man of fenfe will agree with me, that 

~ fingularity is laudable, when, in contradiétion to 
a multitude, it adberes to the “dictates of con- 
{cience, morality, and honour. Boyle. 

ADHERENCE. » f. [from adhere.] See 
ADHESION. wee 

1. The quality of adhering, or fticking ; 
tenacity. 

2. In a figurative fenfe, fixednefs of mind ; 
fteadinefs ; fidelity. 


The firm adberence of the Jews to their religion 
ie no lefs remarkabie than their ditperfion; confi- 
dering it as perfecuted or contemned over the 
whole carth. Addifon. 

A conftant adbercace to one fort of diet may 
have bad efic&ts on any conftitution. 

Arbuthrst on Aliments. 

Plain good fenfe, and a firm adberence to the 
print, have proved mere effectual than thofe aris, 
which are contemptuoufly called the {pirit ot re- 
gociating. _ Swift. 

Avuerency. z. /. [The fame with ad- 

erence. } 
1. Steady attachment. 
2. That which adheres. 
Vices have a native adberency of vexation. 

Decay of Piety. 

ADHE RENT. aaj. [from adhere.) 

t. Sticking to. 

Clofe to the cliff with both his hands he clung, 

And ftuck adberent, and fufpended hung. Pofe. 

+ 2. United with. 

Ki Modes are faid to be inherent or adberent, that 

i is, proper or improper. Adberent or improper 
modes arife from the joining of fome accidental 
fubtance to the chief fubject,. which yet may be 
feparated from it; fo when a bowl is wet, or a 
boy is clothed, theie are adberert modes; for the 
water and the clothes are diftin@ fubttances which 
adhere to the bowl, or to t»: boy.  Warts's Logick. 

Apue’rent. n. f. [from adbere.] 

1. The perfon that adheres ; one that fup- 
ports the caufe, or follows the fortune 


of another ; a follower, a partifan. 
Princes muft give protection to their fubjedts 
and adberents, when worthy occafion thail require 
it. Raleigh. 
A new war muft be undertaken upon the advice 
of thofe, who, with their partifans and adterents, 
were to be the fole gainers by it. Swift. 
2. Any thing outwardly belonging to a 


perfon. 

When they cannot thake the main fort, they 
© muh try if they can peffefs themlelves of the 
= outworks, raife fome prejudice againft his difcre- 

tion, his humour, his carriage, and his extrisfic 
- @dbererts, Government of the Tonguc. 
Apuerer. 2. f. [from adbere.} He that 


adheres. 

He ought to be indulgent to tender confciences; 
bur, at the fame time, a firm adberer to the efta- 
blifhed church. Swift. 

Ape sion. n.f. [adbafo, Lat.) 
1. The act or ftate of iticking to fome- 
P 8 


ÅDESPO'TICK. adj. Not abfolute stot | 


ADJ 


ADJ 


thing. Adbefon is generally ufed in the | Apyecti’rious. adj. [from adjefion.] 


natural, aad adherence in the metapho- 
rical fenfe: ‘as, the adhefion of iron to the 
magnet; and adherence of a client to bis 


patron. 

Why therefore may not the minute parts cf 
other bodies, it they be conveniently fhaped.for 
adbefir, ftick to one another, as well as ftick to 
this fpirit ? Boyle. 

The reft confifting wholly in the fenfible con- 
figuration, as fmooth and rough; or elfe more, 
or lefs, firm adbefion of the parts, as hard and 


fufc, tough and brittle, are obvious. Locke. 
—— Prove that all things, on occafion; 
Love union, and dehre*adbefion. Prior. 


2. It is fometimes taken, like adherence, 
fguratively, for firmnefs in an opinion, 
or fteadinefs in a practice. 

The fame want of fincerity, the fame adbeficn 
to vice, and averfion. from gpoodnefs, will be 
equally a reafon for their reje@ting any proof 
whatfoever. Atterbury. 

ADHESIVE. adj. [from adhefion.} Stick- 
ing ; tenacious. 
lt flow, yet fure, adbefive to the tract, 
Hot-fteaming up. Themfon. 

Yo ADHI'BIT. v. a. [adbibeo, Lat.] To 
apply ; to make ufe of. 

Salt, a neceflary ingredient in all facrifices, was 
adbibited and required in this vicw only as an em- 
blem of purification. 

Prefident Forbes’s Letter toa Bifkop. 

ADHIBITION. n.f. [from adhibit.] Ap- 
plication; ufe. Dig. 

ADJACENCY. n. f. [from adjaceó, Lat.] 

1. The ftate of lying clofe to another thing. 

2. That which is adjacent. See Apja- 
CENT. 

Becaufe the Cape hath fea on both fides near 
it, and other lands, remote as it were, equi- 
diftant from it; therefore, at that point, the 


needle is nut diitratted by the vicinity of adja- 
Cencies. Brows's Vulgar Errours. 

ADJA CENT. adj. [adjacens, Lat.] Lying 
near or clofe; bordering upon fome- 
thing. 

It may corrupt within itfelf, although no part of 
it ifue into the body adjacent. Bacen. 

Uniform pellucid mediums, fuch as water, have 
no fenhble refle€tien butin tncir external fuper- 
ficies, where they are adjacent to other mediums 
of a different depfity. Newton. 

ApjacenT. nefe That which lies next 
another. l 

The feale of the author goes vifibly in its own 
train, and the words receiving a determined {enfe 
from their companions and adjacents, will not 
confent to give countenance and colour to what 
muft be fupported at any rate. Locke. 

ADIA'PHOROUS. adj, [ahadoe, Gr.] 
Neutral ; particularly ufed of fome {pirits 
and falts, which are neither of an acid 
or alkaline nature. Quincy. 

Our adiapborous {pirit may be obtained, by dif- 
tilling the liquor that is afforded by woods and 
divers other bodies. Boyle. 

ADIA'F HORY. 7. f. [asiadogic, Gr.] Neu- 
trality ; indifference. 

To ADJECT. v. a. [adjicio, adjefum, 
Lat.) To add to; to put to another 
thing. 

Apjyection. 2. f. [adjeBio, Lat.] 

1. The act of adjetting, or adding. 

z. The thing adjected, or added. 

That unto every pound of fulphur, an adjefion 
of one ounce of quickfiiver; or unto every pound 
of petre, one ounce of {al-ammoniac, will much 
intend the force, and confequently the report, | 
find no verity. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Added ; thrown in upon the ref. 

ADJECTIVE. n. f. [adje@ivum, Lat.] A 
word added to a noun, to fignify the ad- 
dition or feparation of fome quality, 
circumftance, or manner of being; as, 
good, bad, are adjectives, becaufe, in 
fpeech, they are applied to nouns, to 
modify their fignification, or intimate 
the manner of exiftence in the things 
fignified thereby. Clarkes Latin Gram, 

Ail the verfincation of Claudian is included 
within the compafs of four or five lines; perpetu- 
ally clofing his tenfe at-the end of a verfe, and thae 
verf; commonly which they call golden, or two 
fubitantives and two adjeéiivesy with a verb betwixe 
them, to keep the peace. Dryden. 

A’DJECTIVELY. adv. [from adjective. ] 
After the manner of an adjective; a 
term of grammar. 

ADIEU’. adv. [from à Dieu, ufed ellipti- 
cally for à Dieu je vous commende, used 
at the departure of friends.] The form 
of parting, originally importing a ¢om- 
mendation to the Divine care, but now 
ufed, in a popular fenfe, fometimes to 
things inanimate ; farewell. 

Ne gave him leave to bid that aged fire 
Adieu, but nimbly ran her wonted courfe. 

Fairy Queen. 

Ufe a more fpacious ceremony to the noble 
lords; you refrained yourfelf within the lift of 
too cold an adieu ; be more expreffive to them. 

Shake'penre’s All's well ibat ends welh 
While now I take my laft adieu, 
Heave thou no figh, nor thed a tear; 

Left yet my half-clos’d eye may view 
On earth an object worth its care. Priors 

To ADJON U. a. [adjoindre, Fr. ad- 
Jungo, Lat. ] 

1. To join to; to unite to; to put to. 

As one who long in populous city pent 
Forth iffuing on a {ummer's morn to breathe 
Among the pleafant villages and farms 
Adjoin'd, from each thing met conceives delight. 

Milton. 

CorreCtions or improvements fhould be as re- 
marks adjoined, by way of note or commentary, 
in their proper places, and fuperadded to a regular 
treatife. Was. 

z. To faften by a joint or jun&ture. 

As a maily whecl 
Fixt on the fummit of the higheft mount, 
To whofe huge fpoke ten thoufand leffer things 
Are mortis’d and adjoined. Shake/peare. 

To Apjo1n. v. n. To be contiguous to; 
to lie next, fo as to have nothing be- 
tween. 

Th’ adjoining fane, th’ afflembled Greeks ex- 

prefs’d, 
And hunting of the Caledonian beaft. Drydens 

In learning any thing, -as little fhould be pro- 
pofed to the mind at once, as is poffible; and, 
that being underftood and fully maftered, proceed 
to the next adjoining, yet unknown, fimple, un- 
perplexed propofition, belonging to the matter in 
hand, and tending to the clearing what is princi- 
pally defigned. Lockes 

To ADJOURN. w. a. [adjourner, Fr.] 

1. To put off to another day, naming the 
time; a term ufed in juridical pro- 
ceedings ; as, of parliaments, or courts 
of juftice. 

The queen being abfent, ‘tis a needful fitnefs, 
That we adjourn this court to further day. 

Shakefpeare. 

By the king’s authority alone, and by his writs, 
they are affembled, and by him alone are thcy 
prorogued and diffolved ; but each houfe may ads 
journ itielfe Bacone 

Z. To 
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2. To put of; to defer; to let flay to a 
future time. 

Then, Jupiter, thou king of gods, 

Why haf thou thus adjoura'd 

The graces for his merits due, 

Being all to dolours turn'd. Shakefp. Cymb. 

Crown high the goblets with a chearful draught: 
Enjoy the prefent hour, adjourn the feture thought. 

Dryden. 

The formation of animals being foreign to my 
purpofe, I thall adjourn the confideration of it t» 
another occafion, ` Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 

ADJOURNMENT. 2. f. [adjournement, Fr.] 

1. An affignment of a day, or a putting 
off till another day. 

Adjournment in eyre, an appointment of a day, 
when the juftices in eyre mean to fit again. 

: Cowell. 

2. Delay; procraftination; difmiffion to 
a future time. 

We will and we will not, and then we will not 
again, and we will. Ac this rate we run our lives 
out in adjournments from time to time, out of a 
fantaftical levity that holds us off and on, betwixt 
hawk and buzzard. L’Eftrange. 

A’pipous. adj. [adipofus, Lat.] Fat. Dia. 

A’pit. n. f. (adifus, Lat.) A paflage for 
the conveyance of water under ground ; 
a pafilage under ground in general; a 
term among the minemen. 

For conveying away the water, they ftand in aid 
of fundry devices ; as, adits, pumps, and wheels, 

` driven by a ftream, and interchangeably filling and 
emptying two buckets. Carew. 

The delfs would be fo flown with waters (it be- 
ing impoffible to make any adits or foughs to drain 
them) that no gins or machines could fuffice to lay 
and keep them dry. Ray, 

Api'rion, 2. f. [from adeo, aditum, Lat.) 
The act.of going to another. Dia. 

To Apju DGE. v. a. [adjudico, Lat.] 

1. To give the thing controverted to one 
of the parties by a judicial fentence ; 
with the particle zo before the perfon. 

The way of difputing in the fchools is by in- 
fiting on one topical argument ; by the fuccefs 
of which, vidtory is adjudged to the opponent, 
or defendant. Locke. 

The great competitors for Rome, 
Czfar and Pompey, on Pharfalian plains, 
Where ftern Bellona, with one final ftroke, 
Adjudg'd the empire of this globe tc one. Phillips. 

2. To ientence, or condemn to a punifh- 
ment ; with zo before the thing. 

But though thou art adjudged to the death ; 
Yet I will favour thee in what 1 can. ~ Shakefp. 

3. Simply, to judge; to decree; to de- 
termine. 

He adjudged him unworthy of his friendfhip, 
purpofing fharply to revenge the wrong he had re- 
ceived. Knuclles. 


JoADJUDICATE. v.a. [adjudico, Lat.] 
To adjudge ; to give fomething contro- 
verted to one of the litigants, by% fen- 
tence or decifion. 

ADJUDICATION. 4. f. [adjudicatio, Lat. | 
The act of judging, or of granting 
fomething to a litigant, by a judicial 
fentence. 

Yo AD)UGATE. v. a. | adjugo, Lat.] To 
yoke to; tojoin to another by a yoke. 

Dia. 

A’pjument. n. f. [adjumentum, Lat.] 
Help; fupport. Di&. 

ADJUNCT. n. f. [adjun@um, Lat. } 

1. Something adherent or united to an- 
other, though not effentially part of it. 
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Learning is but an adjunt? to ourfelf, 

And where weare, our learning likewifeis. Shak. 

But I make hafte to confider you as abftraéted 
from a court, which (if you will give me leave to 
ufe a term of logick) is only an adjun&, not a 
propriety, of happinefs. Dryden. 

Fhe'talent of difcretion, in its feveral adjunés 
and circumftances, is no where fo ferviceable as to 
the clergy. Swift. 

z. A perfon joined to another. This fenfe 
rarely occurs. 

He made him the affociate of his heir-apparent, 
together with the lord Cottington (as an adjuné 
of fingular experience and truft) in foreign travels, 
and in a bufinefs of love. Wotton. 

ADJUNCT. adj. United with; imme- 
diately confequent. 

So well, that what you bid me undertake, 
Though that my death were adjuné to my act, 
ro do t. Shakefp. King Jobn. 

Apjyu’nction. n.f. [adjunđio, Lat.] 

1. The act of adjoining, or coupling to- 
gether. ° | 

2. The thing joined. 

ADJUNCTIVE. n. fe [adjunGivus, Lat.] 

r. He that joins. ’ 

2. That which is jomed. 

ADJURA TION. ‘n. f: [adjuratio, Lat.] 

1. The act of adjuring, or propofing an 
oath to another. 


z. The form of oath propofed to another. 
When thefe learned men faw ficknefs and frenzy 
cured, the dead raifed, the oracles put to filence, 
the demons and evil fpirits forced to confefs them- 
felves no gods, by perfons, who only made ufe of 
prayer and adjurations in the name of their cruci- 
fied Saviour ; how could they doubt of their Sa- 
viour’s power on the like occafions ? 
Addifon on the Chriftian Religion. 
To ADJU’RE. v.a. [{adjuro, Lat.] To 
impoie an oath upon another, prefcrib- 
ing the form in which he fhall fwear. 
Thou know’'ft, the magiftrates 
And princes of my country came in perfon, 
Sulicited, commanded, threaten’d, urg'd, 
Adjur'd by all the bonds of civil duty, 
And of religion, prefs'd how juft it was, 
How honourable. Milton. 
Ye lamps of heaven ! he faid, and lifted high 
His hands now free, thou venerable fky ! 
Ye facred altars ! from whofe flames I fled, 
Be all of you adjured. Dryden. 
To ADJUST. v. a. [adjufter, Fr.) 
1. Toregulate ; to put in order; tofettle 
in the right form. 


Your Lordthip removes all our difficulties, and 


fupplies all our wants, fafter than the moft vi- 
fionary projector can adjuff his fchemes. Swift. 

2. To reduce to the true ftate or itandard ; 
to make accurate. 

The names of mixed modes, for the moft part, 
want ftandards in nature, whereby men may rectify 
and adjuff their fignification; therefore they arc 
very various and doubtful. Locke. 

3. To make conformable. It requires the 
particle zo before the thing to which the 


conformity is made. 

As to the accomplifhment of this remarkable 
prophecy, whoever reads the account given by Jo- 
lephus, without knowing his characte:, and com- 
pares it with what our Saviour foretold, would 
think the hiftorian had been a Chriftian, and that 
he had nothing elfe in view, but to adjuf the event 
ta the predi€tion. Addifin. 


ADJUSTMENT. n. f. [adjuffement, Fr.] 
1, Regulation; the act of putting in me- 
thod ; fettlement. 


The farther and clearer adjuftment of this affair, 
l am conftrainced to adjourn to the larger treatife. 


Wocdward. 
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} 2. The fate of being put in method, or 


regulated. 
It is a vulgar tdea we have of a watch or clock, 
when we conceive of it as an inftrument made to 
fhew the hour: but it is a learned idea which the 
watch-maker has of it, who knows all thefeveral 
parts of it, together with the various connections 
and adjuftments of each part. Waits's Logick. 
ADJUTANT. n. f. A petty officer, whofe 
duty is to afit the major, by diftribut- 
ing the pay, and overfeeing the punih- 
ment, of the common men. 
To ADJU'TE. v. a. [adjuvo, adjutum, 
Lat.] To help; to concur: a word not 
now in ufe. 


For there be 
Six bachelors as’ bold as he, 
Adjuting to his company ; 
And each one hath his livery. . + 
Ben Fonfon's Underwoods, 
Apju ror... f. [adjutor, Lat.] A helper. 
> Dia. 
Abju TORY. adj. [adjutorius, Lat.} That 
which helps. Di&. 
Apju Trix. 2. f. [Lat.] She who helps. 
Dia. 
ADJUVANT. adj. [adjuvans, Lat.] Help- 
ful ; ufeful. Did. 
To A’D)UVATE. v. a. [adjuvo, Lat.] To 
help; to further; to put forward. 
Dia. 
ADMEASUREMENT. #. f. [See Mea- 
suRE.] The adjuitment of proportions ; 
the act or practice of meafuring accord- 
ing to rule. 

Admeafurement is a writ, which lieth for the 
bringing of thofe to a mediocrity, that ufurp more 
than their part. Ie lieth in two cafes: one is 
termed admeafurement of dower, where the widow 
of the deceafed holdeth from the heir, or his guar- 
dian, more in the name of her dower, than be- 
longeth to her. The other is admeofurcment of 
paure, which lieth between.thofe that have come 
mon of pafture appendant to their freehold, or 
common by vicinage, in cafe any one of them, or 
more, do furcharge the common with more cattle 
than they ought. Cowell. 

In fome counties they are not much acquainted 
with admca/urement by acre; and thereby the writs 
contain twice or thrice fo many acres more than 
the land hath. Bacone 

ADMENSURA TION. n.f. [ad and menfura, 
Lat.] The a&, or practice, of meafuring 
out to each his part. te. 

ADMINICLE. 2. f. (adminiculum, Lat.] 
Help; fupport; furtherance. Dia. 


ADMINI‘CULAR. adj. [from adminicu- 
lum, Lat.] That which gives help. Dif. 
Jo ADMINISTER. v. a. [adminiftro, 
Lat. ] 
1. To give; to afford ; to fupply. 
Let zephyrs bland 
Adminifier © -> tepid genial airs ; 
Naught fear i.e from the weft, whofe gentle 
warmth 
Difclofes well'the earth’s all-teeming womb. 
Philips. 
2. To a&t as the minifter or agent in any 
employment or office; generally, but 
not always, with fome hint of fubordi- 
nation: as, to adminiffer the govern- 
ment. 


For forms of government let fools conteft, 
Whate'er is bef adminiffer'd, is belt. Pope. 


3. To adminifter Juice; to  diftribute 
right. . 
4. To 
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4: To adminifter the facraments, to: dif- 
penfe them. 

Have not they the old popith cuftom of admini- 
fiering the bleffed facrament of the holy eucharift 
with wafer-cakes ? Hocker. 

ç. To adminifter an oath ; to propofe or 
require an oath auth@pitatively ; to ten- 
der-an oath. 

Swear by the duty that you owe to heav’n, 

To keep the oath that we adminiffer. NE Shah 
6. To adminifler phyfic ; to give pnyfic 
as it is wanted. | 

I was carried on men’s fhoulders, adminiffering 
phyfick and phlebotomy. Wafers Voyage. 

7. To adminifier to; to contribute ;. to 
bring fupplies. 

I muft not omit, that there is a fountain rifing 
in the upper part of my garden, which forms a 
Little wandering rill, and adminifers to the pleafure, 
as well as the plenty, of the place. Speflator. 

8. To perform the office of an adminiftra- 


tor, in law. See ADMINISTRATOR. 
Neal’s order was never performed, becaufe the 


executors durft not adminifier. 
Arbuthnot and Pope, 


Lat.] To exhibit ; to give as.phyfick. 
Not in ufe. 
They have the fame erfeé&ts in medicine, when 
inwardly adminiftrated to animal bodies. 
Woodward. 


ADMINISTRA TION. n. f. [adminiftratio, 
Lat. ] 

1. The a& of adminiftering or conducting 
any employment; as, the conducting 


» the public affairs; difpenfing the laws. 


I then did ufe the perfon of your father ; 
The image of his power lay then in me: 
And in th’ admixifration of his law, 
While I was bufy for the commonwealth, 
Your highnefs pleafed to forget my place. 
Shakefpeare. 
In the fhort time of his adminifration, he thone 
fo powe-fully upon me, that, like the heat of a 
i Ruffian fummer, he ripened the fruits of poetry in 
a cold climate. Dryden. 
2. The active or executive part of govern- 
ment. 

It may pafs for a maxim in ftate, that the-ad- 
minifiration cannot be placed in too few hands, nor 
the legiflature in too many. Swift. 

3. Colleétively, thofe to whom the care 
of public affairs is committed ; as, the 
adminifiration has been oppofed in par- 
Hament. 

4. Diftribution ; exhibition ; difpenfation. 

, There is, in facraments, to be obferved their 

force, and their form of adminifration. Hocker. 
By the univerfal adminifiration of grace, begun 
by our bleffed Saviour, enlarged by his apoftles, 
carried on by their immediate fucceffors, and to 
be completed by the ret to the world's end; all 
types that darkened this faith are enlightened. 

J ; s$ rat’s Sermonte 

ÅDMI NISTRATIVE. adj. [from admini- 

~ firate.) That which adminifters; that 

-by which any one adminifters. 

ÅDMINISTRA TOR. n. /. [adminiffrator, 

=- Lau] 

-t. Is properly taken for bim that has the 

+ goods of a man dying inteftate com- 

~. mitted to his charge by the ordinary, 
and is accountable for the fame, when- 

» ever it fhall pleafe the ordinary to call 

* upon him thereunto. Cowell, 

~ He was wonderfully diligent to enquire and ob- 
© ferve what became of the king of Arragon, in 
holding the kingdom of Caftille, and whether he 
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did hold it in his own right, or as adminifrator to 
his daughter. ` Bacon’s Henry VII. 

z. He that officiates in divine rites. 

I feel my confcience bound to remember the 
ceath of Chrift, with fome fociety of Chriftians or 
other, fince it is a moft plain command ; whether 
the perfon, who diftributes thefe elements, be 
only an occafional or a fettled adminifrator. 

Watts. 

3. He that condutts the government. 

The refidence of the prince, or chief adminifira- 
tor of the civil power. _ Swift. 

ADMINISTRATRIX. n. f- [Lat.] She 
who adminifters in confequence of a 
will. 

ADMINISTRA TORSHIP. x. f. [from ad- 
minifirator.| The office of adminiftra- 
tor. 

ApmirasBriity. n. f. (admirabilis, Lat.] 
The quality or ftate of being admira- 
ble. Dif. 

A’DMIRABLE., adj. [admirabilis, Lat.] 
To be admired ; worthy of admiration ; 
of power to excite wonder: always ta- 
ken ina good fenfe, and applied either 
to perfons or things. 

The more power he hath to hurt, the more ad- 
mirable is his praife, that he will not hurt. 

Sidney. 

God was with them in all their affliétions, and, 
at length, by working their admirable deliverance, 
did teftify that they ferved him notin vain. 

Hooker. 

What admirable things occur in the remains of 
feveral other philofophers! Short, I confefs, of 
the rules of chriftianity, but generally above the 
lives of chriftians. South's Sermons. 

You can at moft 
To an indif rent lover's praife pretend : 
But you would fpoil an admirable friend. Dryden.. 

A’DMIRABLENESS. 2./. (from admirable. } 
The quality of being admirable; the 
power of raifing wonder. 

ADMIRABLY. adv. [from  admirable.] 
So as to raife wonder; in an admirable 
manner. 

The theatre is the moft fpacious of any I ever 
faw, and fo admirably well contrived, that, from 
the very depth of the ftage, the loweft found may 
be. heard diftin@ly to the fartheft part of the an- 
dience, as in a whifpering place; and yet, raife 
your voice as high as you pleafe, there is nothing 
like an echo to caufe the leaft confufions Addifon. 

ADMIRAL. x. J: [amiral, Fr. of un- 
certain etymology. | . 

1. An officer or magiftrate that has the 
government of the king’s navy, and the 
hearing and determining all caufes, as 
well civil as criminal, belonging to the 
fea. Cowell, 

z. The chief commander of a fleet. 

He alfo, in battle at fea, overthrew Rodericus 
Rotundus, admiral of Spain, in which fight the 
admiral, with his fon, were both flain, and feven 
of his gallies taken. Knolles. 

Make the fea fhine with gallantry, and all 
The Englith youth flock to their admiral. Waller. 


3- The fhip which carries the admiral or 
commander of the fleet. 
The admiral galley, wherein. the emperor him- 
felf was, by great mifchance, ftruck upon a fand. 
Knolles. 
A’pMIRALSHIP. 2. f. [from -admiral.] 
The office or power of an admiral. 
A’pMIRALTY. n.f. [amiraulté, Fr.) The 
power, or Officers, appointed for the ad- 
miniftration of naval affairs. 
ADMIRATION, 2. f. [admiratio, Lat.] 
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1. Wonder; the act of admiring or won- 
dering. | 
Indu’d with human voice, and human fenfe, 
Reafoning to admiration. Miltom 
The paffions always move, and therefore, con- 
fequently, pleate; for, without motion, there can 
be no delight: which cannot be confidered butas 
an a@tive paffion. When we view thol elevated 
ideas of nature, the refult of that view f$, admira- 
tion, which is always the caufe of pleafures 
Dryden 
There is a pleafure in admiration, and this is 
that which properly caufeth admiration, when we 
difcover a great deal in an obje@ which we un- 
derftand to be excellent; and yet we fee, we know 
nət how much more beyond that, which our un- 
derftandings cannot fully reach and comprehend. 
Tillotfor. 
2. It is taken fometimes in a bad fenfe, 
though generally in a good. 
Your boldnefs I with admiration fee ; 
What hope had you to gain a queen like me? 
Becaufe a hero forc’d me once away, 
Am I thought fit to be a fecond prey? Dryden, 
To ADMIRE. ~v. a. [admiro, Lat. ad- 
mirer, Fr.] 
1. To regard with wonder: generally in 


a good tenfe. 

*Tis here that knowledge wonders, and there is 
an admiration that is not the daughter of igno- 
rance. This indeed ftupidly gazeth at the un- 
wonted efteét; but the philofophic paffion truly 
admires and adores the fapreme efficient. 

i Glanville. 


2. It is fometimes ufed, in more familiar 
{peech,.for zo regard with love. 
3. It is ufed, but rarely, in an ill fenfe. 
You have difplac’d the mirth, broke the good 
mecting 
With moft admir’d diforder. 
To ADMIRE. v.n. To wonder; 
times with the particle aż. 

The eye is already fo perfect, that I believe the 
reafon of a man would eafily have refted here, and 
admir'd at his own contrivance. Ray on the Creation. 

ApMI’rer. z. /. [from admire.) 
1. The perfon that wonders, or regards 


with admiration. | 
Neither Virgil nor Horace would have gained 
fo great reputation, had they not been the friends 
and admirers of each other. Addifor. 
Who moft to thun or hate mankind pretend, 
Scek an admirer, or would fix a friend. Popes 
2. In common fpeech, a lover. 
ADM1 RINGLY. adv. [from admire.] With 
admiration ;~in the manner of an ad- 


mirer. 4 

The king very lately {poke of him admiringly 
and mournfully. Shakefp. All's well that ends well. 

We may yet further admiring/y obferve, that men 
ufoally give freelieft where they have not given 
before. Boyle. 

ADMISSIBLE, adj. (admitto, admifjum, 
Lat.] That which may be admitted. 

Suppofe that this fuppofition were admiffible, yet 
this would not any way be inconfiftent with the 
eternity of the divine nature and effence. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind 
ADMISSION. n.f. [admiffio, Lat.]} 
1. The act or practice of admitting. 

There was alfo enacted that charitabie law, for 
the admiffion of poor {uitors without fee ; whereby 
poor men became rather able to vex, than unable 
to fue. Bacon's Henry Vil. 

By means of our folitary fituation, and our rare 
admifficn of Rtrangers, we know mott part of the 
habitable world, and are ourfelves unknown. 

Bacon's New Atalantis , 
2. The ftate of being admitted. 

My father faw you ill defigns purfue 5 

Ami my admifion how'd his tear of youe air 
D 


Sbhakefp. Macbeth. 
fome- 
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God did then exercife man’s hopes with the ex- 
petations of a better paradifc, or a more intimate 
odmiffon to himfelf. South's Sermons. 

Our king defcends from Jove : 
And hither are we come by his command, 
To crave admifficn in your happy land. Dryden. 
$. Admittance; the power of entering, or 
being admitted. 

All fprings have fome degree of heat, none ever 
freezing, mo not in the tongeft and feveret frofts ; 
efpecially thofe, where there is fuch a fite and dif- 
pofition of the ftrata as gives free and eafy ad- 
mifficn to this heat. Woodevard"s Natural Hiftory. 

4. [In the ecclefiaftical law.] It is, when 
the patron prefents a clerk to a church 
that is vacant, and the bifhop, upon 
examination, admits and allows of. fuch 
clerk to be fitly qualified, by faying, 
Admitto te babilem. — Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

ç. The allowance of an argument; the 
grant of a pofition not fully proved. 


To ADMIT. v. a. (admitto, Lat.] 


“a. To fuffer to enter; to grant entrance. 
Mirth, admit me of thy crew. Milton. 
Does not one table’Bavius ftill admit? — - Pope. 

2. To fuffer to enter upon an office; in 
which fenfe the phrafe of admiffon into a 
“ college, &c. is uled. 

The treafurer found it no hard matter fo far to 
terrify him, that, for the kirg’s fervice, as was 
pretended, he admitted, for a fix-clerk, a perfcn 
recommended by him. Clarendon. 

3. To allow an argument or pofition. 

Suppofe no weapon can thy valour’s pride 
Subdue, that by no force thou may'ft be won, 

Admit no ftcel can hurt or wound thy fide, 
And be it heav'n hath thee fuch favour done. 

Fairfax. 
This argument is like to have the lefs cfteét on 
me, feeing I cannot eafily admit the inference. 
Locke. 
4. To allow, or grant in general; fome- 
times with the particle of. 

If you once admit of a latitude,- that thoughts 
may be exalted, and images raifed above the life, 
that leads you infenfibly from your own principles 
to mine. Drjden. 


ADMI'TTABLE. adj. [from admit.] The 
perfon or thing which may be admitted. 
Becaufe they have not a bladder like thofe we 
obferve in others, they have no gall at all, isa pa- 
ralogifm not admittable, a fallacy that needs not 
the fun to {catter it. Brown. 
The clerk, who is prefented, ought to prove to 
the bifhop, that he is a deacon, and that he has 
orders; otherwife, the bifhop is not bound to ad- 
mit him; for, as the law then ftood, a deacon was 
admittable. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 


ADMITTANCE. n. f. [from admit.] 
1. The aét of admitting ; allowance or 
permiifion to enter. 

It cannot entcr any ‘man’s conceit to think it 
lawful, that evcry man which liiteth Should take 
upon him charge in the church; and therefore a 
folemn admittance is of fuch necefity, that, without 
it, there can be no church-polity. Hooker. 

As to the admittance of the weighty elaftic parts 
cf the air into the blood, through the coats of 
the veffels, it feems contrary to experiments upon 
dead bodies. Arbuthnct on Aliments. 

2. The power or right of entering. 
What 
If T do line one of their hands ?—"tis gu'd 
Which buys admittance.  Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

Surely a daily expectation at the gate, is the 
readicft way to gain admitcance into the houfe. 

; South's Sermons. 

Theres news from Bertran ; he TER Tees 
Aimittanze to the king, and cries aloud, 


Thos doy thalhend our fears. Dryden. 


4. Conceflion of a pofition. 


To Apmi’x. v. a. [admifceo, Lat.] To 


ADM 


There are fome ideas which have admittance only 
through one fenfe, which is peculiarly adapted to 
receive them. Locke. 

3. Cuftom, or prerogative, of being ad- 
mitted to great perfons: a fenfe now 
out of ufe. 

Sir John, you are a gentleman of exccllent 
breeding, of great admittance, authentick in your 
place and perfon, generally allowed for your many 
warlike, courtlike, and learned preparations. 

Shake/peare. 


Nor could the Pythagorean give eafy admittance 
thereto; for, holding that feparate fouls fuccef- 
fively fupplied other bodies, they could hardly al- 
low. the raifing of fouls from other worlds. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


mingle with fometbing elfe. 


ApurxtTion. n. f. [from admix.] The 


union of one body with another, by 
mingling them. 

All metals may be calcined by ftrong waters, 
or by admixtion of falt, fulphur, and mercury. 

Bacon. 

The elements are no where pure in thefe lower 
regions; and if there is anv free from the admix- 
tion of another, fure it is above the concave of the 
moon. Glanville. 

There is no way to make a ftrong and vigorous 
powder of faltpetre, without the admixtion of ful- 
phur. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

ApM1 xTURE. m f. [from admix.] The 
body mingled with another ; perhaps 
fometimes the act of mingling. 

Whatever acrimony, or amaritude, at any time 
redounds in it, mutt be derived from the admixture 
of another fharp bitter fubftance. 

Harvey on Confumptions. 

A mafs which to the eye appears to be nothing 
but mere fimple carth, fha!l, to the fmell or tafte, 
difcover a plentiful admixture of fulphur, alum, or 
fome other mineral. Woodward's Natural Hifsry. 

To ADMO'NISH. v. a. [admoneo, Lat.] 
To warn,-of a fault; to reprove. gen- 
tly ; to counfel, againft wrong prac- 
tices; to put in mind of a fault or a 
duty ; with the’ particle of; or again, 
which is more rare; or the infinitive 
mood of a verb. 

One of his cardinals, who better knew the in- 
trigues of affairs, admznificd him againf? that un- 
fkilful piece of ingenuity.’ Decay of Piety. 

He of their wicked ways 
Shall them admerifh, and before them fet 
The paths of righteoufnefs. Milten. 

But when he was admonifhed by his fubject ro 
defcerd, he came down, gently circling in the air, 
and finging, tothe ground. Dryden. 


ADMONISHER. n. f, [from admonifh. | 
The perfon that admonifhes, er puts 
another in mind of his faults or duty. | 


Horace was.amild admonifber ; a court-fatirift 
fic for the gentle times of Auguftus. Dryden. 
ADMO NISHMENT. 2. f. [from admoni/y. ]} 
Admonition ; the notice by which one 
is put in mind of faults or duties: a 
word not often ufed. 
But yet be wary in the ftudious care— 
—Thy grave admonifhments prevail with me. 
Shakcfpeare’s Herry Vv. pe Te 
To th’ infinitely Goadiweowe 
Immortal thanks, and his admenifhment 
Receive, with falemn purpofe to obferve 
Immutably his fovercign will, the e::d 
OF what we are. Milten. 
ADMONI TION. n. f. -[admonitio, Lat.] 
The hint ofa fault or duty ; counfel ; 
gentle reproof, 
They muft give our teachers leave, for the faving 
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of fouls, to intermingle fometimes with other 
more neceflaty things, adm:niticnm coaceroing thefe 
not unncceffary. Hooker. 
From this udmorition they took only occafion to 
redouble their fault, and to feep again; fo that, 
upon.a fecond and third adscniticr, they had na- 

thing to plead for their unfeafonabl: drowfinels. 
Scuth's Sermons. 


ADMONI TIONER. 2./. [from admonttion.]} 


A liberal difpenfer of admonition ; a 
general advifer.. A ludicrous term. 

Albeit the admoniticners did feem at firit to like 
no prefccipt form of prayer at all, but thought it 
the beft that their minifter fhould always be left at 
liberty ‘to pray, as his own difcretion did: ferve, 
their defender, and his affociates, have fithence 
propofed to the world a form as themfelves did 
like. Hookera 


ADMO'NITORY. adj. [admonitorius, Lat. ] 


That which admonifhes. 

The fentence of reafun is either mandatozy, 
fhewing what muft be done; or elfe permiffive, 
declaring only what may be done; or, thirdly, ad- 
monitory, opening what is the moft convenient for 
us to do. Hooker. 


ADMURMURA TION. n. f. [admurmura, 


Lat.] The a&t of murmuring, or whif- 


pering to another. Did. 
To ADMO VE. V.a., [admoveo, Lat.] ‘To 
bring one thing to another. A word 


not in ufe. 

Sf, unto the powder of loadftone or iron, we ad- 
mcve the north-pole of the loaditone, the powders» 
or {mall divifions, will ereét and conform them- 
felves thereto. Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 


Avo’. n.f. (from the verb to do, with @ 


before it, as the French afaire, from è 
and faire. } 
1. Trouble, difficulty. 

He took Clitophon prifoner, whom, with much 
ado, he keepeth alive; the Helots being viliain- 
oully cruel. Sidney. 

They moved, and in the end perfuaded, with 
much ado, the people to bind themfelves.by folemn 
oath. Hooker. 

He kept the borders and marches of the pale 
with much ado; he held many parliaments, wherein 
fundry laws were made. Sir Jobn Davies. 

With muchvads, he partly kept awake ; 

Not fufPring all his cyes repofe to takes ` Dryden. 
2. Butle; tumult ; bufinefs.; fometimes 
with the particle about. s 

Let's follow, to fce the end of this ado. Shake/p. 

All this ado about Adam's fatherhood, and the 
greatnefs of its power, helps nothing to citablith 
the power of thole that govern. Locke. 

3. Ichas a light and ludicrous fenfe, im- 
plying more tumult and fhow of bufinefs, 
than the affair is worth: in this fenfe it 


is of late generally ufed. 

I made no more ado, but took all their feven 
points in my target, thus. Shakelp. Henry 1V. 
We'll keep no great ado—a friend or two= 

It may be thought we held him cacelefsly, 
Being our kinfiman, if we revel much. | Shakefp. 

Come, fays Pufs, without any more ado, ‘tis 
time to goto breakfaft; cats don’t live upon dia- 
logucs. L' Eftranzee 

ADOLESCENCE., } 2. f..[ adolefcentia, Lat.) 

ADOLE’ScENCY.§ The age fucceeding 
childhood; and fucceeded by puberty ; 
more largely, that part of life in which 
the body has not yet reached its full per- 
fection. 

He was fo far from a boy, that he was a man 
born, and at his full ftature, if we believe Joles. 
phus, who places him in the laft adclefcency, and 
makes him twenty-five years old. Browne 

. The fons muft have a tedious time of childhood 
and adolefcence, before they can either tiemfelves 
aig 
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hopes of pofteritys =i 15 8 » Bentley. 
To ADOPT. v.a. [adopto, CACT EA 
4. To take afon by choice; to make him 
_ afon, who was not fo by birth. -4q £ 
Were none of all my er's fitters left; 
_ Nay, were I of my mother's kin bereft; ©. * 
None by an uncle’s or a grandame’s fide, __ 
Yet I could fome adopted’ heir provide. ~ Dryden. 
` 2. To place any perfon or thing in a nearer 
_ relation, than they have. by nature,, to 
= fomething elfe. 
|< Whether, adcpted.to fome ncighb'ring ftar, 
` Thou roll`ft above us in thy wand'ringyrace, 
Or, in proceffion.fix`d and regular, 
Mov'd with the heay'ns majeftic pace; 
Or call'd to more celeftial blifs, 
Thou tread’ft, with feraphims, the vaf abyfs. 
Dryden. 
We are feldom at eafe from the folicitation of 
ournatural or adopred defires; tut a conftant fuc- 
ceftinn of uncafineffes, out of that ftock, which 
natural wants, or acquired habits, have heaped up, 
take the will in their turns. Locke. 
f Ano PTEDLY. adv. [from adopted} Af- 
ter the manner of fomething adopted. 
= Ad:ptedly, as {chool-maids change their names, 
' By vain, though apt, aftcétion. Shakcipears. 
ADOPTER. x. f. [from adopt.] He that 
gives fome one by choice the rights of a 
on. : dy 4, 
Avo’pTion. 2. f. [adoptio, Lat.] ` 
1. The act of adopting, or taking to one’s 
felf what is not native. 
2.- The ftate of being adopted. 
My bed fhall be abufed, my reputation gnawn’ 
at; and I fhall not only receive this villainous 
wrong, but ftand under the adoption of abominable 
‘terms, and by him that does me the wrong. 
3 . Sbhake/peare. 
She purpos'd, 
When fhe had fitted you with her craft, to work 

f Her fon into th’ adoption of the crowns, Sbakefpeare. 
In every aét of our Chriftian worthip, we are 
taught to call upon him under the. endearing cha- 
racter of our Father, to remind us of our adoption, 
' that we are made heirs of God, and joint heirs of 
4 Chri. Rogers’s Sermons. 

, Apo prive. adj. [adoptivus, Lat.] 
1. He that is adopted by another, and 

made his fon. 

Itis impoffible an elective monarch fhould be fo 
free and abfolute as an hereditary; no more than 
it is poffible for a father to have fo full power and 

Į intereft in an adoptive fon, asin a natural. Bacon. 


_ 2. He that adopts another, and makes him 


his fon. 
An adopted fon cannot cite his adeprive father 


into court, without his leave.  Ayliffe’s. Parcrgon. 

Apo RraBte. adj. [adorable, Fr.) That 
which ought to be adored ; that which 
is worthy of divine honours. 


bour, hang both the law and the prophets, Says 
the adcrable Author of Chriftianity; and the 
Apoftie fays, the end of the law is charity. Cheyne, 

Avorasteness. x. f. [from adorable. | 
The quality of being adorable; wor- 
thinefs of divine honours. 

Anorasry. adv. [from adorable.) Ina 
manner worthy of adoration. 

Apvora’rion. n. f. [adoratio, Lat.] 

4. The external homage paid to the Divi- 
nity, diftinét from mental reverence. 


» Solemn and ferviceable worthip we name, for 
_ tinction fake, whatfoever belongeth to the 


external adoration. 


sfiit their parents, or encourage them with new} ~ 


On thefe two, the love of God, and our neigh-, 


church, or publick fociety, of God, by way of! 
Hooker .: 
It is poffible to fuppofe, that thofe who believe 
Vou. I, + 
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a-fupreme'excellent Being, may yet) give himno 
‘extérnal adcration at all. > Stilling fizet 
2. Homage paid: to perfons' inbighiplace 
or efteem..” wt | i 
O ceremony, fhew me but thy worth :) 
What'is thy toll’ O' adoration! o | ` 
Art thou nought elfe but place, degree, and form, 
Creating awe and fear in other men ? ‘J 
Wherein thou art-lefs happy, being: fear'd,e | 
Than they in fearing. . 
What drink?{t thou oft, inftcad of homage fweet, 
» But poifon'd flattery? vi; Sbakefpeare's: Henry V.. 
To ADORE. v. a. [adoro Lat.] l 
1. To worfhip with’ external homage ; to 
pay divine honours: 
The mountain nymphs and Themis they adore, 
And from her oracles relief implore. Dryden. 
2. It is ufed, popularly, to.denote a high 
degree of reverence or regard ; to reve- 


rence; to. honour;. to love. 
* The people appear adoring their prince, and their 
‘prince adiing God. Tatler, N° 57. 
Make future times thy equal act adore, 
And»be what brave Oreftes was before. 
a ~et Pcpe's Ody/ey- 
ADO REMENT. "y. [from adore.} Ado- 
ration ; worfhip: a word fcarcely ufed. 
The priefts of cider times deluded their appre- 
henfions with fouth-taying, and fuch oblique ido- 
latries, and won their credulities to the literal and 
downright adorement of cats, lizards, and beetles. 


ADO’RER. n: f. [from adore.] 
1. He that adores ; a'worfhipper ; a term 
generally ufed in a low fenfe ; as, by 


lovers, or admirers. 

Being fo far provoked as I was in France, | 
wouid abate her nothing ; though I profcfs myfelf 
her adorer, nother friend. Sbake/peare’s Cymbeline. 

Whilft as th’ approaching pageant does appear, 
And echoing crowds fpeak mighty Venus near ; 

J, her adsrer, too devoutly ftand 
Faft on the utmoft margin of the land. 
z. A worthipper ; ina ferious fenfe. 

He was fo levere an adorer of truth, as not to 
diffemble; or to fuffer any man to think that he 
wouk do any thing, which he refolved not to do. 

Clarindon. 


To ADO’RN. v. a. [adorno, Latin. ] 
t. To drefs; to deck the perfon with or- 
naments. 

He hath clothed me with the garments of falva- 
ticn; he hath covered me with the robe of righteouf- 
nefs, as a bridegroom decketh himfelf with orna- 
ments, and as a bride adornerb herfelf with her 
jewels. Tfoiab, lxi. 10. 

Yet ‘tis not to adorn and gild each part, 

That thews more coft than art ; 

Jewels at nofe and lips, but ill appear. Cawley. 
z. To fet out any place or thing with de- 

corations. 

A gallery adorned with the pi€tures or ftatues of 
the invention of things ufeful to human life. Cawley. 

3. To embellith with oratory or elegance 
of language. 

This will fupply men's tongues with many new 
things, to be named, adorned, and defcribed, in 
their difcourfe. Sprat. 

Thoufands there are in darker fame that dwell, 
Whofe names fome nobler poem fhall adorn ; 

For, tho’ unknown to me, they fure fought. well. 
. Dryden. 
ADORN. adj. [from the verb.] ‘Adorned ; 
decorated: a word peculiar to Milton. ° 

She'll to realities yicld all her fhows, 

Made fo adorn for thy delight the more. Milton. 
ApORNM2NT. 2. f. [from adorn.} Orna- 
ment; embellifhment; elegance: not 
now in ufe. P 
This attribute waz not given to the earth, while 


Prior. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
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it was confufed ; ‘nor to’ the’ heavens, before they 
had motion and ‘adornment. 
d Raleigh's Hiflory of the World. 
) She held ithe very'garmentof Pofthumus in mare 
refpe&t than my noble and natural perfon, together 
with the adorament-of; my qualities. 
Shakefpeare’s Cymbelinee 
Apown. adv. [from a@and doewn. } Down ; 
on the ground. | 
Thrice did the fink udown in deadly found, 
And thrice’he her reviv'd with bufy pain." . 
+) Fairy Queen. 
Apown. prep. Down; towards” the 
ground > from a higher fituation to- 


wards a lower. 

In this remembrance Emily ere day 

Arofe, and drefs’d herfelf in rich array ; 
Freffi_ as the month, and as the morning fair, 
Adcwn her thoulders fell her length of hair.. Drydem 
Apre ab. adv. [from a and dread; as, 
afide, athirft, affeep.| Ina ftate of fear ; 
frighted ; terrified.: now obfolete. 

And thinking to make all men adread to fucha 
one an enemy, who would not fpare, nor fear to 
kill fo great a prince. Sidney. 

ADRIFT. adv. [from a and. drift, from 
drive.) Floating at random ; as ang 
impulfe may drive. 

Then; hall this meunt 
Of paradife, by might of! waves, be mov'd 
Out of his placey puth’d by the horned floods 
With all his verdure {poil’d, and trees adrift 
Down the grcat river, to the opening gulf, 
And there take soot. Miltom 

It feem'd a corps adrift to diftant fight; 

But at a diftance who could judge aright ? Dryden. 

The cuftom of frequent reflection will keep 
their minds from running adrift, and call their 
thoughts home from ufelcfs unattentive roving. 

Locke on Education, 


ADROTT. adj. [French.] _ Dextrous ; 

active ; fkilful. 
An adroit ftout fellow would fometimes deftroy 

a whole family, with juftice apparently againft 
him the whole time. Jervas’s Don Quixote. 

AprortnNess. 2. f. [from adroit.| Dex- 
terity ; readinefs; aédtivity. — Neither 
this word, nor adroit, feem yet com- 
pletely naturalized, 

Avery’. adv. {from a and dry.) Athirft; 
thirfty ; in want of drink. + 

He never told any of them, that he was his 

humble fervant, but his well-wisher ; and would 
rather be thought a malecontent, than drink the 
king’s heaith when he was not adry. Speffatore 

ApscititTious. adj. [adfcititius, Lat.] 
That which is taken in to complete 
fomething elfe, though originally ex- 
trinfick ; fupplemental ; additional. 

Apstaicrion. 2. fa [adfriie, Lat.] 
The act of binding together; and ap- 
plied, generally, to medicaments and 
applications, which have the power of 
making the part contract. 


To ADVANCE. v. a. [avancer, Fr.] 
1. To bring forward, in the local fenfe. 
Now morn, her rofy {tcps in th’ eaftern clime 
Advancing, fow'd the eacth with orient pearl. 
‘ Miltone 
z. To raife to preferment; to aggrandize. 
He hath been ever conftant in his courfe of ad- 
vancing me; from a private gentlewoman he 
made me a marchionefs, and from a marchionefs a 
queen ; and now he intends to crown my innocency 
with the glory of martyrdom. Bacon. 
Therdeclaration of the greatnefs of Mordecai, 
whercunto the king advanced him.  Efiber, xi @e 


3. To improve. 


What laws can be advifed more proper and ef- 
F fectyal 
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fe@ual to advance the nature of man to its highef' 
perfection, than thefe precepts of Chriftianity? 

Tillotfon. 

4. Toheighten; to grace; to give luftre to. 

As the calling dignifies the man, fo the man 
much more advances’ his ‘callings As a gar- 
ment, though it warms the body, has a return 

` with an advantage, being much more wasmed by 
it. South's Sermons. 
. To forward ; to accelerate. 
Thek three laft were flower than the ordinary 
Indian wheat of itfelf; and this culture did rather 
_ retard than advance. Bacog. 
6. To propofe.; to offer to the publick ; to 
bring to view or notice. 

‘Phedon 1 hight, quoth he, and do advance 
My anceftsy from famous Coradin. Fairy Queen. 

I dare not advance my opinion againft the judg- 
ment of fo great an author; but d chink it fair to. 
leave the decifion tọ the publick. Dryden. 

Some ne'er advance a judgment of their own, 
But catch the fp:eading notion of the town. Pope. 

Yo ADVANCE. V. R. 
1. To come forward. 

At this the youth, whofe vent’rous foul 

No fears of magick art controul, 
Advane'd in open fight. 
2. To make improvement. 

They who would adwance in knowledge, and 
not deceive and {well themfelves with a little arti- 
culated air, fhould not take words for real entities. 
in nature, till they can frame clear and difting 
ideas of thofe entities. Locke. 

Avvance. x. f. [from To advance.) 
1. The att of coming forward. 

All the foot were put into Abington, with a re- 
folution to quit, or defend, the town, according 
‘to the manner of the enemy's advance towards it. 

Clarendon. 

So, like the {un’s advance, your titles thow ; 

Which, ashe rifes, does the warmer grow. Waller. 
3. A tendency to come forward to meet a 
lover ; an act of invitation. 

In vain are all the praétis’d wiles, 
In vain thofe eyes would love impart; 

Not all ch® advances, all the fmiles, 
Can move onc unrelenting heart. 

His genius was below 
The kiil of ev'ry common beau; 
Who, though he cannot fpell, is wile 
Enough to read a lady's eyes; 
And will each accidental glanée 
Anterpret for a kind udvance. Swift. 

He has defcribcd the -unworthy paffion of the 
goddels: Calypfo, and the indecent a/vances the 
made to detain him from his own country. Pope. 

That prince applied himfelf farh to the Church 
ef England, and upon their refufal to fall in with 
his méafures, made the like advances to the Dif- 
fenters. Swift. 

3. Gradual progrefion; rife from one 
point to another. 

Our Saviour raifed the ruler’s*daughter, the wi- 
-dow’s fon, and, Lazarus} the firit of thefe, when fhe 
hadjuit expired ; the {ccond, as he was carried to 
sthe grave on his bier; and ihe third, after he had 
“been fome time buried. And having, by thefe 
gradual advances, manifefted his divine power, he 
at lalt exerted: the hight it and moit glorious degree 
of it; and raifed.himfeif alfo by his own all-quick-' 
ening viitue, and according tv his own exprefs fre- 
diction. Atterbury. 

Maa of ftudy and thought, that reafan right, 
and are‘lovers of truth, domake no great cdwances. 
an their difcoveries of it. Locke.: 

4. Improvement ;. progrefs towards per-: 

fection. i 

The principle and, object, of the greateft. impor- 

ance in the world to the good,of mankind, and.for 

the.adwancs and perfe Qing of human nature. Hale.” 

ADVANCEMENT. nefe [avancement, Fr.] 
3. The act of coming forward: 


Parnel. 


Walfh. 


‘This, sehacaent, niakes daly advascements, 


2. The ftateofbeing ad vanced ; preferment. 


6. Gain; profit. 
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and, 1 hope, in time, will raife our language to 
the utmoft perfection. Swift. 


The Percies of the North 
Finding his ufurpation moft unjuft, 
Endeavour'’d my adwancement to the throne. 
Sbake/peare. 
3. The a& of advancing another. 

In. his own grace he doth exalt bimfelf 
More than in your advancement. 

Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
4. Improvement; promotion to a higher 
ftate of excellence. 

Nor can we conceive it unwelcome unto thofe 
worthies, who endeavour the advancement of learn- 
ing. Broan’s Vulgar Errours. 

5. Settlement on a wife. This fenfe is 
now difufed. 


The jointure or advancement of the lady, was the 
third part of the principality of Wales. Bacon. 
Apva ncer. a. J. [from advance.] He 
that advances any thing ; a promoter ; 
forwarder. 

Soon after the death of a great officer, who was 
judged no advarcer of the king's matters, the king | 
faid to his folicitor, Tell me truly, what fay you 
of your coufin that is gone? Bacon. 

The reporters are greater odv-ancers of defama- 
tory defigns, tban the very firft contrivers. 

Government of the Tongue. 

ADVANTAGE, x. /. (avantage, Fr.) | 

1. Superiority ; often with of or over be- 
fore a perfon. 

In the praétical prudence of managing fuch gifts, 
the laity may have fome advantage over the clergy ; 
whofe experience is, and ought to be, lefs of this 
world than the other. Sprat. 

All other forts and fe&ts of men would evidently 
have the advantage of us, and a much furer title 
to happinefs than we. Atterbury. 

2. Superiority gained by ftratagem, or; 
unlawful means. ; 
-The common law hath left them this benefit, 
whereof they make advantage, and wreft it to 
their bad purpofes. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

But {pecially he took advantage of the night for 
fuch privy attempts, infomuch that the bruit of 
his manlinefs was fpread every where..2 Mace. vilie7. 

Great malice, backed with a great interct ; 
yet can have no advantage of a man, but from his 
own expectations ofiomething that ts without him. . 

South's Sermons. 

As foon as he was got to'Sicily, they fent for 
him back ; defigning to take advantage, and pro- 
fecute him in the abfence of his friends. Swift. 

3. Opportunity ; convenience. ‘l 

Give me advontage of fome brief difcourfe ' 

With Defdemona alone. Sbuke/peare. , 
4. Favourable circumftances. i 

Like jewels to advantage fet, Y 
Her beauty by the thade docs get. Waller. 

A face, which is over-flufhed, appears to ad- 
vantage in the dcepeft fcarlet; and. the darkeft 
complexion is not a little alleviated by a black: 
hood. Addifon. 

True wit is nature to advantage drefs'd, 

What oft was thought, but he'er fo weil exprefs'd. | 
Pape. . 
ç. Superior excellence. 

A. man born with fuch advantage of conftitu- 

tion, that it adulterates not the images of his mind. 
Glanville. 


For toou faidit, what advantage will, it be unto 
thee, and what profit fhall I have, if I be cleanfed 
from my fin? Jcb. 

‘Cerain it is, that advantage now fits in the, 
room of confcience, and_ftecrs all. 


South's Sermons, |. 


+. Overplus’; fomething more than the 
mere lawful gain. 
We owe thee macb 3 within this wall of fich 


ADV 


There is a foul counts thee her creditor, 
Aad with advantage means to pay thy lovee 
Shakefpeare. 

You faid, you neither lend nor borrow 

Upon advantage. Shakefp. Merchant of Verice, 
8. Preponderation on one fide of the com- 
parifon, 

Much more fhould the confideration of this 
pattern arm us with patience againft ordinary ca- 
lamities; efpecially if we confider his example 
with this advantage, that though his fufferings 
were wholly undeferved, and not for himfelf but 
for us, yet he bore them patiently. Tillotfon. 

To ADVANTAGE. v. a. [from the noun.) 
1. To benefit. 

Convey what I fet down to my lady: it thall 
advantage more than ever the bearing of letter 
did. Shakefpearee 

The trial hath endamag'd thee no way, 

Rather more honour left, and more, efteem ; 
Me nought advanteg’d, miffling what I aim'd. 
, Miltons 

The great bufincfs of the fenfes being to make 
us take notice of what hurts or advantages the 
body, it is wifely ordered by nature, that pain 
fhould accompany the reception of feveral ideas. 

Locke. 

We fhould have purfued fome other way, more 
effectual, for diftreffing the common enemy, and 
advantagizg ourfelves. Sevift. 

2. To promote; to bring forward; to 
gain ground to. 

The ttoics that opinioned the fouls of wife men 
dwelt about the moon, and thofe of fools wander- _ 
ed about the earth, advantaged the conccit of this 
effect. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To ennoble it with the (pirit that infpires the 
Royal Society, were to adwantage it in one of the 
beft capacities in which it is improveable. 

(Glanville’s Scepfis Scientifica. 
ADVANTAGEABLE. adj. {from advan- 
tage.) Profitable; convenient; gainful. 

As it is advantageable to a phyfician to be call- 
ed to the cure of declining difeafe, fo itis for a 
commander to fupprefs a fedition which has paff- 
ed the height. Sir F- Hayward. 

ADVANTAGED. adj. [from To advan- 
tage.) Poffefled of advantages; com- 
modioufly fituated or difpofed. 

In the moft adwantuged tempers, this difpofition 
is but comparative; whereas the moit of men la- 
bour under difadvantages, which nothing’ can rid 
them of. Glanville. 

ÅDVA'NTAGE-GROUND. #. J. Ground 
that gives fuperiority, and opportuni- 
ties of dnnoyance or refiitance. 

This excellent man, who ftood not upon the 
advantage-ground before, from thé time of his 
promotion to the archbifhoprick, provoked or un- 
cerwent the envy, and reproach, and malice, of 
men of all quaiities and conditivns; who.agrecd 
in nothing elfc. ; Clarendon. 


ADVANTAGEOUS. adj. (avantageux, Fr.) 
t. Of advantage; profitable; ufeful; op- 
portune ; convenient. 

The time of ficknefs, or affliction, is, like. the 
coal of the day to Adam, a feafon of peculiar pra- 
priety for the voice of God to be herd; and may 
be impraved into a very advantageous opportunity 
of begetting or increafing fpiritual nfe.. Hammond. 

. Here perhaps 
Some advantageous att may be achiev'd 
By fudden ontet, cither with hell-fire 
To wafte his whole creation; or poflefs 
All as our own. Milton. 
2. It is uled with relation to perfons, and 
followed by: to. 

Since every painter paints himfelf*in his own 
works, “tis advuntageous to him to know himfelf, 
to the end that he may cultivate thofe talente 
which make his genius. Dryden. 


ADVANTA GEOUSLY¥. adv. [from advan- 


tageous.) 


ADY 
tagecus.| Conveniently ; 
proftably, 

ie was advantageoufly fituated, there being an 
eafy paffage from it to India, by feas : ‘Arbuthnot. 

ÅDV ANTA GEOUSNESS. x. f. (from ad- 
vantagecus,] Quality of being advan- 
tageous ; profitablegels;  afefulnefs ; 

convenience. | 

The laft property, which qualifies God for the 
fitteft objet of our love, is the advantageaufne/s 
of his to us, both in the prefent and the future 
life. + Boyle's Serapbic Lave. 

To ADVE'NE. ‘v.-n. [advenio, Lat.]. To 
accede to fomething ; to become part 
of fomething elfe, without being effen- 
tial; to be fuperadded. 

A canfe confidercd in judicatore, is filed an 
accidental cavfe; and the accidental of any IC, 
is faid to be whatever adaenes to the a@ itfelf al- 
teady fubftantiated, > Ayliffe’s Parergom. 

ADVE NIENT. adj. [advenicns, Lat.] Ad- 
vening.; coming from outward caufes ; 
fuperadded.. :. . | 

Being thus divided from: truth: in themfelves, 
they are yet farther removed by advertent decep- 
tjon ; for they are daily mocked’ into errour, by 
fubtier devifers. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

If to fuppofe the foul a` difting fubftance from 
the body, and extrinfically advenient, be a great. 
error in philofophy, almoft all the world hath 
been miftaken. Clanville’s Vanity of Do matijm. 

A’pvent. 2. f. [from adventus; that is, 
adventus Redemptoris.) ‘The name of one 
of the holy feafons, fignifying the com- 


Opportunely ; 


ing ; that is, the coming of our Saviour 34. 


which is made the fubjeét of our devo. 
tion during the four weeks before Chrift- 


mas. Common Prayer. 
ADVE’NTINE, adj. [from aduenio, ad- 
wentum.] Adventitious ; that which is 


extrinfically added ; that which comes 
from outward caules; a word fcarcely 
in ufe. | 
As for the peregrine ‘heat, it is thos far true, 
that, if the proportion of the aduentine heat be 
greatly predominant to the natural heat and fpirits 
of the body, it tendcth to diffolution or notable al- 
teration. Pacer. 
ADVENTITIOUS, adj. fadventitine, Lat.) 
That which advenes 3 accidental; fu- 
pervenient ; extrinfically added, ‘not 
effentially inherent, 

Difeafes of continuanee get an adventitious 
firength from cuttom, befides their material caufe 
from the humours. Bacon. 

Though we may call the obvious colours na- 
tural, and the others adventiticus; yet fuch 
changes of colcurs, from whatloeves caufe they 
Proceed, may be properly taken in ry Boyle. 

If his blood boil, and’th’ adventiticus fire 
Ruis'd by high’meats, and higher winey, require 
To temper and allay the burning:heat ; 

Waters are brought, which by decogtion get 
New coolncft, Dryden. 

In the gem-kind, of all the many forts reckon- 
ed up» by lapidaries, there are not above three or 
four that are Originals their diverfities,’ as to 
luftre, colours and hardnefs, arfing from the dif- 
ferent admixture of other adæcntiticus mineral 
matter. Woodaward. 
Apve’ntive. n: f. [from adwenio; Latin.] 

The thing or perfon that comes from 

without: a word not now in ufe. 

Theat the natives be not fo many, but that there 

may be elbow-toom enough for them, and for the 

ives alfo. Bacon. 

Adve’NTUAL. adj. [from advert.) Re- 
lating to the feafon of advent. 

1 do alfo daily ufe one other’collets as) nime- 


ADY 


ly, the collects adventecl, quadragefimal,. pafchal, 
~ ‘Or pentecoftal, for their proper feufons; 
| Biflep Satindérfon. 

ADVENTURE: v». /. [French.] 

1. An accident; a chance; a hazard ; 
an event of which wë have no direc. 
tion. N l 

The general fummoned three caftles ;_ one-def- 
perate of fucedur, and not defirous to difpute the! 
defence, prefently yielded; but two ftood Upon | 

adventure. Acyward. 

2: In this fenfe is ufed the phrafe, arall 
adventures; [a DP adventure, F r.] By 
Chance ; without any rational {cheme. 

Blows flew at all adventures, vrounds and deaths 
given and taken unexpected ; many fcarce know- 
ing their enemies from their friends. Hayward. 

ere the’ mind does not perceive probable 
connection, there men’s dpinions are the ctfects 
of chance and hazard, of a mind floating at ail 
aducutur:s, without choice ard without direction. 
Locke, 
3.. The occafion of cafual events; anen- 
_terprife in which fomething muft be left 
to hazard. , 

For Imot love, andam. refoly'd to try i 
My fate, or, failing in th’ adveniure, die. 

Dryden. 

4- This noun, with all its derivatives, is 
frequently Written without ad 3 aS, ven. 
lure, venturous. 

To ADVENTURE. v. n. [adwenturer, Fr.] 

1. To try the chance; to dare. 

Be not angry, 
Mott mighty princefs, that T have adventur'd 
To try your taking‘ef a falfe report. Sdake/peare.| 
‘The’ tender and delicate woman among you, 
‘which would not adventure to fet the fole of her 
foot upon the growhd, for delicatenefs arid tender- 
neis. Deuter. xxviii. 26. 

To ADVENTURE” v. a To put into the 
power of chance. 

For'my father fought for you, and adventured. 
his life for, and delivered you out of the harid of! 
Midian. Judges, ix. 17.) 

It is often ufed with the reciprocal’ 
Pronoun ; as, be adventured himjelf. 

ADVENTURER. n, f [adventurier; Fr.] 
He that feeksżoccafions of hazard 3 he 
that puts himfelf in the hands of chance. 

Hels a great advemurer, faid he, 

That hath bis fword through hard affay:foregone. 
] i Spenfer. 

The kings of England did not make the con- 
queft of Ireland; it was begun by particular ad- 
venturerss and other voluntaries, who came to feck 
their fortunes. Sir Je Davies. 

_ He intended to hazard his own action, that fo 
the more eafily he might win adventurers, whorelie 
were like to be lefa forward. Raleigie 

Had it.not been for,the Bsitifh, which the late 
wars drew overy and edwenturers or foldiers feated 
herey Ireland had, by, the Jaft war, and plague, 
been lefe deftitute. i l Temple, 

Their wealthy trade from pirates’ rapine free, 

ur merchants fhall po more advent’rers be. 

r Drydens 

ADVE NTURESOME, adj. [from adven- 
ture.) "The fame with adventurous Ssa 
low word, fearcely ufed in writing. 

ADVENTURESOMEN FSS. a. f. [from ad- 
venturefome.] "The quality of being ad- 
ventarefome. Dig, 

ADVENTUROUS. adj. [edventureux, Fr.] 

t. He thatis inclined to adventures ; and, 
confequently, bold, daring, courageous. 

At land and fea, in many a doubtful fight, 

as never known a more advent’ rous knight ; 

ho oftner drew his Sword, and always: for the 

z ù i Dryden. 


ADV 
2. Applfed to things, that which is full 
of hazard; which requires courage ; 
dangerous. 
But I've already troubled you too long, 
Nor dare attempt a more advent’ rous fong» 
My humble verfe demands a fofter theme; i 
A painted meadow; or a purling ftream. Addifon. 
ADVENTUROUSLY. adu: [from.adven- 
turous.) After an adventurous inan- 
ner; boldly ; daringly. 
They are both hanged; and fo would this be, 
if he durft fteal any thing adventuroiuifly. 
Skakefpeare’s' Henry V. 


ADVERB. n. S. (adverbium, Lat.] A word 
joined to a verb or adjective, and folely 
applied to the ufe-of qualifying and re- 
{training the latitude of their fignifica- 
tion, by the intimation of fome circum- 
ftance thereof; as, of quality, manner, 
degree. Clarke’s Latin Grammar. 

Thus we fay, he runs /wi/?ly ; the bird 
flies. aloft ; he lives virtuoufly, i 

ADVE RBIAL. adj. (adverbialis, Lat.] 
That which has the quality or ftruétare 
of an adverb. 

ADVE’RBIALLY. adv.{ adverbialiter, Lat.] 
Like an adverb; in the mdaifner of an 
adverb. , 

I thould think alta was joined adverbially with 
tremit, did Virgil make ufe of fo equivocal à 
fyntax. Addifon. 

ADVE’RSABLE, adj. [from adverfe.} Con- 
trary to ; oppofite to. Dif. 


|) ADVERSARIA, n. f.. (Lat. A book, as 


it fhould feem, in which Debtor and 
Creditor were: fet in oppofition.} „A 
common-place ; a book to note in. 
Thefe parchments are fuppofed to have béen St. 
Paul's adverfarig, Bull's Sermons. 
ADVERSARY. nif. [adverfaire, Fr. ad- 
verfarius, Lats] An. opponent ; an- 
tagonift ; enemy: generally applied to 
thofe that have verbal or judicial quar- 
rels; as, controvertifts or litigants : 
fometimes to an opponent in fingle com- 
bat. Fe may fometimes imply an open 
profeffion of enmity ; as we fay, a fecret 
enemy i3 worfe than an open adverfary. 

Yet am I noble, as the adverfary 
I come to cope. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Thofe rites and ceremonies of the church, 
therefore, which were the felf-fame now that they 
were when holy and virtuous men maintained 
them againft profane and deriding adver/aries, her 
own children have in derifion. Hookers 

Mean while th’ edverfary of God and man, 

Satan, with thoughts inflam'd, of higheit defign, 
Puts on fwift wings. Milton. 

An aduerfury makes a ftrifter fearch into us, 
and difcovers every flaw and imperfection: in our 
tempers. A friend exaggerates a man's virtues ; 
an enemy inflames his crimes. Addifon. 

ADVE’RSATIVE. adj. [adverfativus, Lat.) 
A term of grammar, applied to a word 
whica makes fome oppofition or variety’; 
as; in this fentence : This diamond is 
orient, but ft is rough. But is an adver. 
Jative conjunction. 

ADVERSE. adj. [adverfus, Lat.] 

In profe’it has now the accent on 
the firt fyllable; in verfe it is ac- 
cented on the firt by Shake/peare ; on 
either, indifferently, by Milton; onthe 
Jatt, by Dryden; on the firt, by Ro- 


COMMON, 
F 2 Ie Acting 


ADV 
‘1. Afting with ‘contrary direftions ; as, 


‘two bodies in collifion. 

Was I for this nigh wreckt upon the fea, 
And.twice, by adverfe winds, from England's bank 
Drove back again unto my native clime? Sbakefp. 

‘As when two polar winds, blowing adverfe, 
Upon the Cronian fea together drive 
Mountains of ice. Milton. 

With adverfe blaft upturns them from the fouth, 
Notus and Afer Milton. 

A cloud of fmoke envelopes either hoft, 

And all at once the combatants are loft 3 
Darkling they join adverfe, and fhock unfeen 4 
“Courfers with courfers juftling, men with mene 
Dryden. 
2. Figuratively, contrary to the wifh or 
defire ; ‘thence, calamitous; afflictive’; 
pernicious. It is oppofed to pro/perous. 

What if he hath decreed, that I thall firft 

Be try'd in humble ftate,,and things adwenfe ; 
By tribulations, injuries, infults, 
Contempts, and fcorns, and {nares, and violence. 
Militon. 

Some the prevailing maliceʻof the great, 

Unhappy men, or pra fate, 
Sunk deeprinto the gulfs of an afflicted fate. 
Rofcommen. 
3. Perfonally opponent; the perfon that 
counteracts another, or contefts any 
thing. 
Well the faw her father was grown her adver/e 


, party; and yet her fortune fuch, as the muft fa- } 


vour her rivals. Sidney. 
ADVERSELY. adu, [from adverfe.] In! 
an adverfe manner ; oppofitely ; unfor- 
tanately. 
What I think, J utter, and fpend my malice in 

my breath. If the drink you give me touch my 


palateadverfely,.1 make-a crooked face at it. 
Sbake/peare. 


ADVERSITY. n.f. [adverfité, Fr.) Af-; 
fliction ; SLASK that is, oppofition 
to our withes. 


a. The caufe of our forrow ; affition ;' 
misfortune. In this fenfe it may have 
a plural. 
Let me embrace thefe four adverfities, 
For wife men fay, it is the wifeft courfe. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. 
2. The ftate of unhappinefs ; mifery. 
„y Concerning deliverance itfclf from. ali adverfity, 
we ufe not to fay men are in adverfity, whenfoever 


7 


they feel any fmall hinderance of their welfare in; 


this world, but when fome notabie affliction or 


«rofs, fome great calamity or trouble, betallera, 


them. 
Sweet are the ufes of adverfity, 
Which, like the tozd, ugly-and venomcus, 
‘Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. 
Shake/peare. 


Hock? 


A remembrance of the good ufe he.had made’ 


of profperity, contributed to fupport his mind un-t 
der the heavy weight of aduerfty, which then lay: 
upon him. Atterbury. 


Yo ADVERT. v. n: [adverto, Lat.} .To 
attend to; to regard; to obferve; with 
the particle zo before the object of re- 
gard. 

The mind of man being not capable at «once 
to advert to more than one thing, a particular view 
and examination of fuch an innumerable number 
-f vaft bodics, will afford matter of admiration. 

Rayon the Creation. 

Now to the»suniver{al whole advert ; 

“The earth regard as of that whole a part ; 
3n which wide frame more noble worlds abound ; 
Witnefa, ye glorious orbs, which hang around. 
Blackmore. 
We fometimes fay, To advert the mind 
‘to an obje, 


ADVE’RTENCE. a 


ADVE'RTENCY. n. f. [from advert. 


ÅDVE'RTENT. adj. [from advert.] | At- 


To ADVERTISE. v. a. {advertir, Fr. 


1. To inform another; to give intelli-' 


2. To inform; to give notice ; with of 


ADVERTISEMENT, 


A DY 

n. f. [from advert.] At- 

tentionxo; regard to; confideration. 
Chriftianity may make Amelis his chal- 

:lenge-;' give it. but where it may fet its foots 


allow but a fober advertence to its propofals, and it 
will move the Whole world. Decay cf Piety. 


The 
Attention; re- 


fame with advertence. 

gard; heedfulnefs. 
Too much advertency is not your, talent; or 
elfe you had fled from that text, as froma rock. 
Swift. 


tentive; vigilant; heedful, 

This requires choice parts, great attention of 
mind, fequeftration from the importunity of fecu- 
lar employments, and a long advertent and deli- 
berate connexing of confequents. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


It is now fpoken with the accent upon 
the laft fyllable ; but appears to have 
been anciently accented on ‘the fe- 
cond. ] 


gence ; with an.accufative of the per- 


fon informed. 
The bifhop did require a refpite, 
Wherein he might the king his lord adwerfife, 
Whether our daughter were legitimate. 
aig iA 
As I by friends am-well advertifed, 
Sir Edmund Courtney, and theshaughty prélate, 


With many. more‘confederates, are in arms. Shak. f 


The king was not fo: hallow, nor-fo ill adver- 
tifedy as not to perceive the intention of, the French 
Bacon. 


king. 
I hope ye will advertife me fairly:of what they 
diflike. Digby. 


before the fubje& of anaa ! 
Ferhates, underftanding that. Solyman:expected f 
more affured advertifement, unto the other Baffas' 
declared the death of the emperor ; of which they! 
advertifed Solyman, firming thofeJetters with alli 
their hands and feals, 
Knolles’ Hiftory of the Turks. 
They were to advertife the chief ‘hero of the, 
diftreffes of ‘his HERO occafioned by his ab- 
fences Dryden. 
3. To give notice of any thing, by means, 
ofian adverti/ement in the public prints ; 
as; He advertifed bis o/s. | 
or ADVE’RTISE- 
MENT. n. fe [advertiffement, Fr. ] 
1. Inftru€tion ; admonition. 
— Tis all men’s office to fpeak paticnce 
To thofe, that wring under the load of forrow ; 
But no man’s virtue norfufficicncy, 
To be fo moral,’ when he fhall endure 
The like himfelf ‘therefore give me no-counfel ; 
My griefs are louder than advertifement. 
Skakefpeare's Much ado about Wetting 
Cyrus was once’ minded to have put Creefus to 
death; but hearing him report the adverti/ement 
of Solon; he fpared his life. 
Abbot's Defcription of the World. 
2. Intelligence; information. 
Then, asa cynning prince that ufeth fpies, 
If they return no news, dath nothing koow 5 
But if they make advertifement of lies, 
The prince’s counfel all awry do go. 
‘Sir Jobn Davies. 
He had received advertifrment, thatthe party, 
which was fent.for -his relief, had received fome 
bruh, which wouid much retard their march, 
Clarendona 
The drum and trumpet, by their feveral founds, 
ferve for many kinds of advertifements, in mifitaryi 
affairs: the bells ferve to proclaim a fcare-fire; ‘and, 
in fome places, water-brcaches; the departuse of: 


Apvi'ce. n. f. 


3. Confultation ; deliberation : 


Apv1‘saBLe.adj.(fromadvife. 


ADV 


a man, woman, or child ; time of divine fervice; 
the hour of the day; day of the month. Holder, 

. Notice of any thing publithed in a pa- 
per of intelligence. 


ADVERTISER. n. f/. [advertifeur, Fr. i» 
1. Hethat AA pear i 
2. The paper ‘in whic 


advertifements are 
publifhed, X 


ADVE RTISING, Or ADVERT! SING. part. 


adj. {from advertife.| Active in giving 
intelligence; monitory: a word not 
now in ufe. 

As I was then 
Advertifing,'and holy to your bufinefs, 
Not changing heart with habit, I am ftill 
Attornied at your fervice. Shake/p. Meaf. for Meaf. 


To ADVE ’SPERATE. V.n. [adve/pero, Lat.] 


To draw towards evening. Di&. 

f- (avis, advis, Fr. from ad- 
vifo, low Lat. ] 

1. Counfel; inftro&ion: except that in- 
ftruction implies fuperiority, and advice 
may be given by equals or inferiors. 

Break we our Watch up, and, by my advice, 
Let us impart what we have icen to-night 
Unto young Hamlet. Shake/p. Hamlet. 
O troubled, weak, and coward, as thou art! 
Without thy poor advice, the lab ting heart 
To worfe extremes with fwifter fteps would run ; 
Not fav'd by virtue, yet by vice undone.. Priore 


2. Refleftion ; prudent confideration: ds, 


he always acts with good advice. 
What he hath won, that he hath fortified : 
‘So hot a fpeed, with fuch advice difpos'd, 
Such temperate order, in fo fierce’a courfe, 
Doth want example. Sbakefpe King Fakn. 
with the 


particle with. 
Great princes, taking advice witb heeds 
with no lefs coft, fet their things together. 
Bacons E feys. 


4. Intelligence: as, the merchants received 


advice of their lofs. This fenfe'is fome- 
what low, and chiefly commercial. 
Apvi’ce-BoaT. n. jJ. A veflel employed 
to bring intelligence. 
] a 
fit to be advifed. l 
Some judge it advifakle for a man to accosnt 
with his heart every day 3 and this, no doubt, is 
the beft and fureft courfe ; for ftill the oftner, the 
better. ~ South's Sermons. 
It is not advifable to reward, “where men have 
the tendernefs not to punifh. L Eftrange’s Fables. 


ADVI SABLENESS: 2. /. [from advijable.} 
The quality of being advafable, or fit ; 
fitnefs ; propriety. 

To ADVISE. v. a. [advifer, Fr.] 

L.: To counfel: with the particle to before 
the thing advifed. 

If you do ftir abroad, go arm'd.—== 
——Arm'd, brother! 

Brother, 1 adv ife you ‘to the beft. 

Shake/p. King Lear. 

I would advife all gentlemen to learn merchants 
accountsyand notrto'think it a fkill that belongs not 
to them. Locke. 
When I confider the feruples and cautions I here 
lay in your way, methinks itlooks as if I advifed 
you te fomething which J. would have offered “at, 
but in effect not done. Locke. 

z. To give information; to ‘inform ; to 
make acquainted with any thing: often 
with the particle of before-the thing told.’ 


_ Youwereadvis'd, This fleth was capable 
Of wounds.and {cars and that his forward fpirit 
Would lift him, where. moft trade of danger rang’d. 
Sbake/peare. 
Suck 
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d Such difcourfe bring on, 
_ As may advife him of his happy ftate 3- 
Happinefs in his pow’r, left free to will. 
Paradife Loft. 

A pofting meffenger difpatch’d from hence, 
Of this fair troop advis’d their aged prince. 

` l i i _ Dryden's Enid. 

To ADVISE, vand doi, 

1. To confult: with-the particle with be- 
fore the perfon confulted ; as, be advi/ed 
with bis companions. 

2. To confider.; to deliberate. 

Advifeit this be worth 
Attempting, or to'fit in darknefs here, 
Hatching vain empires. 
Milton’s Paradife Loft, 6. ii. 

ADVISED. participial adj. [from advi/e. | 

1. Aéting with deliberation and defign ; 
prudent; wife. 

Let his travel appear rather tn his difcourfe, than 
in his apparel or gefture ; and, în his difcourfe, 
let him be rather aduifed in his.anfwers, than for- 
“ward to tell ftories. Baccn’s Effays. 

Th" Almighty Father, where he fits 
Shrin’d in his fan@uary of heav'n fecure, 
. -Confulting on the fum of things forefeen, 
-This tumult, and permitted all, advis’d, f 
Paradife Loft, b. vi. 

2. Performed with deliberation ; done on 
purpofe; acted with defign. 

By that which we work naturally,.as, when we 
‘breathe, feep, and move, we fet forth the glory 
of God, as natural agents do; albeit we have no 
-exprefs purpofe to make that our end, nor any ad- 
vifed determination therein to follow a‘law. 

ai Hooker, b. le $. 49. 

In my fchool-days, when I had loft one fhaft, 
I thot his fellow of the felf-fame flight, 

The felf-fame way, with more advifed watch, 
To find the other forth ; by vent'ring both, 
I oft found both. Stake/p. Merchant of Venice. 

Apvi‘sepLy. adv. [from advifed.}] So- 
berly ; heedfully ; deliberately ; pur- 
pofely ; by defign ; prudently. 

This book, advi/edly read and diligently followed 
‘bot one year at home, would do more good than 
three years travel abroad. Afcham. 

Surprife may be made by moving things, when 
the party is in hafte, and cannot ftay to confider 
advifedly of that which is.moved. ` 

Bacon, Effay xxiii. 

"Thou filet fecond thoughts (by all allowed che 
fbeft) a relapfe, and acculfelt conftancy of mifchief 
in what is natural, and advifedly undertaken. 

` Sir Jobn Suckling. 

ADVISEDNESS. n. f. [from advifed.] De- 

liberation ; coc! and prudent procedure. 


While things are in agitation, private men may, 


modeftly tender their thoughts to the confideration 


of thofe that are in authority; to whofe care it! 


belongeth, in prefcribing concerning indifferent 
things, to proceed with all jut advifednefs and mo- 
deration. 
Apvi'siment. n.f- [advifement, Fr.] 
a. Counfel ; information. 
Mote I wote, 
What ftrange adventure do ye now purfue ? 
Perhaps my fuccour, or advi/ement meet, 
Mate fead you much. Fairy Queen. 
I will, according to your advifement, declare the 
vevils, which feem-moft hurtful. 
Spenfer's'State of Ireland. 
a. It is taken likewife, in old writers, for 
rudence and circumfpection. It is now, 
in both fenfes, antiquated. 
Apvi‘ser.n./. [from advife.] The per- 


“fon that advifes, or gives counfel ; a 


counfellor. l 
L Here, free from court-compliances, he walks, 
~ Apd withhimkelf, his bet advifer, talks n 


ler. 


Saunderjon's Judgment in one V iav.” 


ADU 


They never. fail of their moft artful and indefa- 
tigable addrefs, to filence the impertinent advifer, 
whofe feverity awes their exceffes. ; 
i . Rogers's Sermons. 
ADULATION; x. fe [ adulation, Fr. adula- 

tio, Lat.] Flattery ; high compliment. 

O be fick, great. Greatnefs ! 

And by thy ceremony give thee cure. 

Think’ thou the fiery fever will go out 

With titles blown from adulation ? 

Shakclpeare’s Henry V. 
They who flattered him moft before, mentioned 

him now with the greateft bitternefs, without im- 

puting the leaft crime to him,.committed fince the 

time of that exalted adu/arioz, or that was not iken 
as much:known to them, as it could be now. 

. ý Clarendon. 

ADULA'TOR, 3. f. [adulator, Lat.] A flat- 

terer. Dia. 

A°DULATORY. adj. [adulatorius, Lat.] 

Flattering ; full of compliments. 
ADULT. adj. [adultus, Lat.] Grown up; 

paft the age of infancy and weaknefs. 

‘They would appearlefs able to approve themfelves, 
notonly to the confeflor, but even to the catechift, 
in their adult age, than they were in their minority ; 
‘as having fcarce ever thought of the principles of 


their religion, fince they conned them to avoid. 


corre€tion. Decay of Piety. 
The-earth, by thefe applauded {chools, "tis faid, 
This fingle crop of men and women bred ; 
Who gown adult, fo chance, it feems, enjoin’d, 
Did, male and female, propagate their kind. 
REN i Blackmore. 
ADV’'LT. n.f. A perfon above the age of 


infancy, or grown to fome: degree of 


ftcength ; fometimes full grown: a word 
ufed chiefly by medicinal writers. 

The depreffion of the cranium, without a frac- 
ture, can but feldom occur; andithen it happens 
to children, whofe bones are more’ pliable and foft 
than'thofe of aduis. Sharp's Surgery. 

Apu'ttness. u. f. [from adult] The 
ftate of being adult. See Apores- 
CENCE, Dia. 

To ADULTER: wv. a. [adulterer, Fr. adul- 
tero, Lat.] To commit adultery with 
ancther: a word not claflical. 

His chate wife 
He adulteri Rill: his thoughts lic with.a whore. 
Ben Fonfon. 

Apu LTeRAnT. ”. f. [adulterans, Lat.] 
The perfon’ or thing which adulterates. 

Yo ADU LTERATE. V. a. [adulterer, Fr. 
adultero, Lat.]} 

t. To commit adultery. 

But fortune, oh! 


Adulterates hourly with thine uncle John. 
Shakefpeare. 


2. To corrupt -by fome foreign admixture; 
to contaminate, 

Common pot-afhes, bought of them that fell it 
in fhops, who are not fo foolifhly knavith as to 
adulterate them with falt-petse, which is much 
dearer than pot-athes. Boyle. 

Could a man be compofed to fuch an advantage 
of conftitution, that it fhould not at all adulterate 
the images of his mind ; yet this fecond nature 
would alter-the-crafis of his underftanding. 


Glanville’s pupi Scientifica, ca Xvi.’ 


The prefent war has fo adulterated our tongue 
with itrange words, that it would: be impoffible for 
one of our grcat-grandfathers. to know what his 
pofterity have been doing. Speétators 

ADU LTERATE. adj. [from To adulterate.} 
L- Tainted with the guilt of adultery. 

I.am poffets'd with an adulterate blot 3 
My bloòd is mingled with the grime of luft; 
Being ftrumpeted by thy contagion. l 

Sbhakefpears's Comedy of Errore, 


— 4 


A D/U 


«men That inceftuous, that adulterate beafte 
Sbakefpeares 
2. Corrupted with fome foreign mixture. 
It does indeed differ no more, than the makor 
of adulterate wares does from the vender of them. 
Government of the Tongue. 
They will have all their gold and filver, and 
may keep their adulterate copper at home. 
| Swifts Mifeellanies. 
ADU‘LTERATENESS.n./.[ from adulterate.] 
The quality or ftate of being adulterate, 
or counterfeit. 

ADULTERA TION. 2./. [from adulterate.] 
1. The, act of adulterating or corrupting 
by foreign mixture ; contamination. 

To make the compound pafs for the rich metal 
fimple, is an adulteration, or counterfeiting): but 
if it be done avowedly, and without difguifing, it 
may be a great faving of the richer metal. 

Bacons Natural Hiftory, N° 798. 
2. The ftate of being adulterated, or còn- 


taminated. 

Such tranflations are like the adulteration of the 
nobieft wines, where fumething of the colour, fpirit, 
and flavour, will remain. Felton on the Clafficse 


ADULTERER. 2. f. (adulter, Lat.] ‘The 
perfon guilty of adultery. 


With what impatience mutt the mufe behold 
The wife by her procuring hufband fold ; 
For tho’ the law makes null th’ adulterer’s deed 
Of lands to her, the.cuckold may fucceed. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 


ADU'LTERESS. 2. f. [from adulterer.] A 
woman that commits adultery. 

The Spartan ladycreplied, when fhe was afked, 
What was the punifhment for adultereffes ? There 
are no fuch things here. 

Government of the Tongue, § 4. 
Helen’s rich attire, 
From Argos by the fam'd adul/r'refs brought, 
With golden flow’rs and winding foliage wrought. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
ADU'LTERINE, 2.f. [adulterine, Fr. adul- 
terinus, Lat.]° A child born of an adul- 
terefs : a term of canon law. 
ADU'LTEROUS:adj. [adulter, Lat.] Guilty 


of adultery. 
Th’ adulterous Antony, moft large 
In his abominations, turns you off, 
And gives his potent regiment tv 2 trull, 
That nofes it againft us. 
Sbhakefpeare’s Antony and Cleopatra. 
An „adulterous perion is tied to reftitution of 
the injury, fo far as it is reparable , and to make 
provifion for the children, that they may not injure 
the legitimate. Taylor. 
Think on whofe faith th’ adu/rrows youth rely’d ; 
Who promis'd, who procur’d the Spartan bride ? 
Dryden's Ai neid. 
ADULTERY. 2. /. [adulterium, Lat.] 
The aét of violating the bed of a mar- 


ried perfon. 
All thy domeftic griefs at home.be left, 
The wife's adultry, with the fervant’s theft; 
And (the moft racking thought which can intrude) 
Forget falfe friends, and their ingratitude. 
Dryden's Juvenal, 


Apu MBRANT. adj. [from adumbrate.] 
‘That which gives a flight refemblance. 
To ADU’MBRATE. v. a. [adumbro, Lat.] 
To fthadow out; to give a flight like- 
nefs ; to exhibit a faint refemblance, 
like that which fhadows afford of the 
bodies which they reprefent. 
Heaven is defigned for our reward, as well as 


refcue ; and therefore ls adurtbrated by all thofe 
pofitive excellencies, which can’ endear or recom- 


mend. Decay of Pity, 
ApumBrA TION. 2. f. [from adumbrate.] 


ADV 


1. The aét of adumbrating, or giving a | 


flight and imperfect reprefentation. See 


ADUMBRATE. 

To make fome adumbration of that we mean, 
it is rather: an impulGon or contufion of the air, 
than an elifion or fe@ion of the fame. 

Bac. Nat. Hif, N° 187. 
z. The flight and imperfect repreientation 
of a thing ; a faint fketch. 

The obfervers view but the back fide of the bhang- 
ings; the right one is on the other fide the grave: 
and our knowledge is but like thofe broken ends ; 
at beft a moft confufed adumbration. 

Glanville’s Scepfis Scientifica. 

Thofe of the firt fort have fome adumbration 
of the rational nature, as vegetables have of the 
fenfible. Hale's Origin. 

Apvuna‘tion. n. f. [from ad and unus, 
Lat.] The fate of being united; union : 
a word of little ufe. 

When, by glaciation, wood, ftraw, duf, and 
water, are fuppofed to be united into one lump, 
the cold does not caufe any real union or adunation, 
but only hardening the aqucous parts of the liquor 
into ice, the other bodies, being accidentally pre- 
fent in that liquor, are frozen up in it, but not 
really united. Boyle. 

Apu Neoiry.2./. [aduncitas, Lat.] Crook- 
ednefs ; flexure inwards ; hookednefs. 

There can be no queftion, but the aduncity of 
the pounces and beaks of the hawks, is the caufe 
of the great and habitual immorality of thofe ani- 
mals. Arbutbnot and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 

Apu’ xqus.adj. [ aduncas, Lat.] Crooked ; 
bending inwards ; hooked. 

The birds that are fpeakers, are parrots, pies, 
jays, daws, and ravens ; of which parrots have an 
adungue bill, but the reft not. 

j Bacon's Nat. Hifl. N° 238. 

A’pvocacy. n.f. [from advocate.|] The 

aĝ of pleading ; vindication; defence: 
apology ; a word in little ufe. 

If any there are who are of opinion that there 
dre. no antipodes, or that the ftars do fall, they 
fhall not want herein the applaufe or advocacy of 
Satan. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. i. 


A’DVOCATE. 2. J. fadvocatus, Lat. ] 


1. He that pleads the caufe of another in] 


a court of judicature. 

An advceaté, in the general insport of the word, 
is that perfon who has the pleading and manaze- 
ment of a judicial caufe. In a ftri& way of {peak- 
ing, only that perfon is {tiled advocate, who is the 
patron of the caufe, and is oftenyin Latin, termed 
togatus, and, in Englith, a perfon of the long 
robe. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Learn what thou ow’ft thy country and thy friend 5 
What's requifite to fpare, and what to fpend : 
Learn this; and, after, envy not the {tore 
Of the greas'd advocate that grinds the poor. 

Dryden's Perfius. 


2. He that pleads any caufe, im whatever} 


manner, as a controvertift or vindgcator. 
If the dares truft me with her little baba, 
Y'll fhew °t the king, and undertake to be 
Her advocate to the loud’ft. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 
Of the feveral forms of government that have 
been, orare, in the world, that caufe ferms com- 
monly the better, that bas the better advovute, or 
isyadvantagced by frefher expcricace. 
i Temples Mifcellanies. 
3. It is ufed with the particle for before 
the perfon or tħing, in whofe favour the 
plea is offered. 
Foes to all living worth except your own, 
And advocates fer folly dead and gone. 
‘ Pope's Epiftles. 
4. In the fcriptural and facred fenfe, it 
ftands for one of the ofacea of our Re- 
deemer, 


A'E 
b Me his aduocate, 
And propitiation ; all his works on me, 
«Sood, or not good, ingraft. Milton's Parad. 4 
Apvoca’T10n. 2./. [from advocate.] The 
office or actof pieading; plea; apology. 
My adwocaticn is not now in tune; 
My lord is not my lord ; nor thould I know him, 
Were he in favour, as in humour, alter’d. 
Shakefpeare’s Orbello. 
ADVOLA'TION. 2. f. [advelo, advolatum, 
Lat.] The aét of Aying to fomething. 
Dif. 
Avvotvu’ Ton. n. /. [advolutio, Lat.] The 
aét of rolling to fomething. 
Apvo‘utry. n. fc [avoutrie, Fr.) A- 
dultery. | 
He was the moft perfidious man upon the earth, 
and he had made a marriage compounded between 
an advostry and a rape. Bacen's Henry VII. 
Avvowe’. n.f- He that has the right of 
advowfon. See Apvowson. 
Apvo’wson, or Apvowzen, n.f. [In 
common law.] A right to prefent to a 
benefice, and fignifies as much as Jus 
Patronatus. In the canon law, it is fo 
termed, becaufe they that originally ob- 
tained the right of prefenting to any 
church, were great benefactors thereto ; 
and are therefore termed fometimes Pa- 
troni, fometimes Advocati. Cowell. 
To Apu KE. w. n. [aduro, Lat.] To burn 
up: not in ufe. 
Such a degree of heat, which doth neither melt 
nor {eorch, doth mellow, and not adure. 


Bacon's Nat. Hif. N° 319. 
ADU'ST. adj. [aduftus, Lat. ] 
1. Burnt up; hot as with fire; fcorched. 
By this means, the virtual heat of the water 
will enter ; and fuch a hear as will not make the 
body aduff, or fragile. Baccn. 
Which with torrid heat, 
And vapours as the Libyan air aduft, 
Began to parch that temperate clime: 
Milton's Parade Loft. 
2. It is generally now applied, in a me- 
dicinal or philofophical fenfe, to the 
complexion and humours of the body. 
Such humours are aduff, as, by long heat, become 
of a hot and fiery nature, as choler, and the like. 
Quincy. 
To eafe the foul of one oppreffive weight, 
This quits an empire, that cmbroils a ftate. 
The fame aduft complexion has impelt'd 
Charles tothe convent, Philip to the field. Pope. 
ADU'STED. adj. [See Apusr.]} 
1. Burnt; fcorched ; dried with’ fire. 
Sulphurous and nitrous foam 
They found, they mingled, and with fubtle art 
Concoéted, and adufiid, they reduc’d / 
To blacke(t grain, and into fore convey’d. 
Paradife Loft. 
2. Hot, as the complexion. 
They are but the fruits of aduffed choler, and 
the evaporations of a vindicative Spirit. Heeeell. 
Apu’stisLe. adj.-[from aduff.}] ‘That 
which may be adufted, or burnt up. Di. 
Aousrion. n.f [from aduff.} The act 
of burning up, or drying, as by fire. 
This is ordinarily a confequcnce of a burning 
colliqtative fever; the: fofter parts being melted 
away, the heat continuing its adsfion, upon the 
dricr and flefhy parts, changesinto a marcid fever. 
Harvey on Confumptions. 
Avz. n.f. See ADDICE. . 
AE, or Æ. A diphthong of very fre- 
quent uie in the Latin language, which 
{eems not properly to have any place in 


the Engtith ; fince the æ of the Saxons 


AER 


has been long out of ufe, being changed 
to e imple, to which, in words fre- 
quently occurring, the æ of the Romans 
is, in the fame manner, altered, as in 
equater, equinocdial, and even in Eneas. 
Æ GiLors. n. f. [aiyiron, Gr. fignifying 
goat-eyed, the goat being fubjećt to this 
ailment.] A tumour or {welling în the 
great corner of the eye, by the root of 
the nofe, either with or without an in- 
flammation : alfo a plant fo called, for 
its fuppofed virtues againft fuch a dif- 
temper. Quincy. 

ZEgilops is a tubercle in the inner canthus of 
the eye. W ifeman’s Surgery, 

Æ'GLOCUR, n. Ja [written inftead of 
eclogue, froma miftakenetymology.] A 
paftoral ; a dialogue in verfe between 
goat-herds. 

Which moved him rather in eglogues otherwife 
to write, doubting, perhaps, his ability, which he 
little needed, or minding»to furnish our tongue 
with this kind wherein it faulteth. č 

Spenfer’s Paftorals. 

JEcyrtTi’acum.. /. An ointment con- 
fifting only of honey, verdigreafe, and 
vinegar. Quincy. 

ÆL, or Eau, or Ac [in compound names, 
as wav in the Greek compounds} figni- 
fies all,-or altogether. So Ælwin is a 
complete conqueror: Albert, allilluftrious : 
Aldred, altogether reverend: Alfred, alto- 
gether peaceful, To theie Pammachius, 
Pancratius, Pamphilius, &c. do in fome 
meafure an{wer. Gibjon’s Camden. 

ÆLr [which, according to various dia- 
leéts, is pronounced uif, welph, hulph, 
hilp, helfe, and, at this day, help] im- 
plies affiftance. So_#/fwin is vi@orious ; 
and Ælfwold, an auxiliary governour 5 
JElfgifa, a lender, of afffiance: with 
which Boetius, Symmachus, Epicurus, &c. 
bear a plain analogy. Gib/on’s Camden. 

ZEniI’'cGmMa. See ENIGMA. 

AEREAL. adj. [aérius, Lat.] 

1. Belonging to the air, as confafting of it. 

The thunder, when to roll 
With terrour through the dark acria/ hall. 
Paradife Left. 

From all that.can with fins or feathers fly, 
Thro’ the aerial or the wat'ry fky. Prior. 

T gathered the thicknefs of the air, or aerial in- 
terval, of the glafies at that ring. 

Newtcr’s Optic ts. 

Vegetables abound more with aerial particles 
than animal fubftances. = Arburbuot on Alimentse 

2. Produced by the air. 

The gifts of heav`n my foll’wing fong purfues, 
krial honey, and ambrolial dews. 

Dryden's Virge George 

3. Inhabiting the air. 

Where thofe immortal: thapes 
Of bright aerial {pirits live infpher'd, 
In regions mild, of calm: and ferene air. 


Paradife Regained. 
Aerial animals may be fubdivided into birds and 
flies. Lockee 


4. Placed.in the air. 
Here fubterranean works and cities fee, 
There towns aerial on the waving tree. 
À Pope's Effay on Man. 
5. High ; elevated in fituauon, and there- 
fore in the air. | 
A fpacious city tood, with firmeft walls 
Sure mounded, and with numerous turrets crown'd, 
Arial fpiresy and citadels, the feat iat 
Of kings and heroes refolute in war. Philips. 
A’xR1k. 


AFF 


A'ERIE. 2. f. [airie, Fr.] The proper 
word, in hawks and other birds of prey, 
for that which we generally call a neft 
in other birds. Cowell. 

AERO LOGY. nefe [ane and 07@-, Gr. ] 
The doétrine of the ar. 

A‘eromancy. n. /. [aneand parlc, Gr. ] 
The art of divining by the air. © Dia. 

Asro metry. n. f. [ane and wilefa.] The 

_art of meafuring the air. Dif. 

Agvro‘scopy. m. /. fake and cxinlw, Gr.] 
The obfervation of the air. Dia. 

Æ THIOPS-MINERAL. 2. f/- A medicine 
fo called, from its dark colour, prepar- 
ed of quickfilver and fulphur, ground 
together in a marble mortar to a black 
powder. Such as have ufed it moft, 
‘think its virtues not very great. Quincy. 

JET Tes. 2. f. (289, an eagle.) Eagle- 

' fone. It is about the bignefs of a cheit- 
nut, and hollow, with fomewhat in it 
that rattles upon fhaking. Quincy. 


Ara’r. adv. [from a and at, and far.) 


See Far. 
a. Ata great diftance. 
So fhaken as we_are, fo wan with care, 
Find we a time for frighted peace to pant, 
And breathe fhort-winded accents of new broils, 
To be commenc'd in ftrouds afar remote? 
Shatefpeare’s Henry IV. 

We hear better when we hold our breath than 
‘contrary ; infomuch as in liftening to attain a 
found afar off, men hold their breath. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N° 284. 
2. To or froma great diftance. 
Hector haftened ta relieve bis boy ; 
` Difmifs'd bis burnifh’d helm that fhone afar, 
The pride of warriours, and the pomp of war. 
; " Dryden. 
3. From afar ; from a diftant place. 

The rough Vulturnus, furious in its courfe, 
With rapid ftreams divides the, fruitful grounds, 
And from afar in hollow murmur founds. 

Addifon on Traly. 
4. Afar off; remotely diftant. 
Much fufpeting his fecret ends, he entertained 


a treaty of peace with France, but fecretly and - 


afar off, and to be governed as occafions fhould 
vary. Sir Jebn Hayward. 
AFe'aRD. participial. adj. [from to fear, 
for to fright, with a redundant. | 
a. Frighted ; terrified ; afraid. 
He loudly bray'd, that like was never heard, 
And from his wide, devouring oven fer.t 
A flake of fire, that flathing in his beard, 
‘Him ail amaz‘d, and almoft made afeard. 


Fairy Queen. 


But tell me, Hal, art thou not horridly afcard P` 


Thou being heir apparent, cou'd the world pick 
thee out three fuch enemies again. 


Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 


Till he-cherith too much beard, 
And make Love, or me, afcard. 


Ben Fonfon's Underwoods. 
2. It has the particle of before the object 


of fear. 


Fear is defcribed by, Spenfer to ride in armour, 


at the clathing whereof he looks afcard of himfelf. 


Peacham. 
It is now obfelete ; the lat author 
whom I have found ufing it, is Sedley. 
A FER. n.f. (Uat.] The fouth-weft wind. 


With adverfe blait upturns them from the, 


fouth, 
Notus and Afer, black with thund’rous clouds. 
Miltcnis Paradife Lif. ». x. 


Arrasruity. a. f. [afabilité, Fre af- |} 


fabilitas, Lat. See Arprassm] Tse 


2 


AFF 
quality of being affable; eafinefs of 


manners; courteoufnefs ; civility ; con- 


AFF 


This is only the antiquated word for 
affection. 


defcenfion. It is commonly ufed of | To AFFECT. v. a. [afeter, Fr. aficio, 


fuperiours. 
Hearing of her beauty and her wit, 
Her affability and bathful modefty, 
Her wond'rous qualities, and mild behaviour. 
Shakefpeare. 
He was of a moft flowing courtefy and affabi- 
lity to all men, and fo defirous to oblige them, 
that he did not enough confider the value of the 
obligation, or the merit of the perfon. Clarend. 
All inftances of charity, fweeinefs of converfa- 
tion, afability, admonition, all fignifications of 
tendernefs, care, and watchfulnefs, muft be ex- 
prefied towards children. Taylor. 
It is impoffible for a publick minifter to be fo 
open and ealy to all his old friends, as he was in 
his private condition ; but this may be belped out 
by an affability of addrefs. L’Eftrange. 
AFFABLE. adj. (affable, Fr. affabilis, 
Lat. } 
1. Eafy of manners; accoftable; cour- 
teous; complaifant. Ft is ufed of fu- 


periours. 

He was affable, and both well and fair fpoken, 
and would ufe range fweetnefs and blandith- 
ment of words, where he defired to affect or per- 
fuade any thing that he took to heart. Bacon. 

Her father is 
An affable and courteous gentleman. 
b Shake/p. Tam. Shrew. 
Gentleito me and affable hath been 

Thy condefcenfion, and fliall be honour’d ever 

With grateful memory. Midtan's Par. Loft, b. viii. 
2. It is applied to the external appear- 

ance ; benign; mild; favourable. 

Auguftus appeared, looking round him with a 
ferene and affable countenance upon all the 
writers of his age. Tatler. 
A’FPABLENESS. m f. [from afable.] 

Courtefy ; affability. 

A’rrasty. adv. [from afabk.] In an 
r affable manner; courteoufly; civilly. 
A’prasrous. adji faffabre, Fr.} Skil- 

fully made; complete; finifhed in a 

workman-like manner. Dif. 
AFPABULA TION. 2./, [afadbulatio, Lat.] 

The moral of a fable. Dia. 
AFFAIR. 2.f. (afaire, Fr.] Bufinefs ; 

fomething to be managed or tranfacted. 

It is ufed for both private and public 


matters. 
I was not born for courts or great affairs ; 
I pay my debts, believe, and fay my prayers. Pope.’ 
A, good acquaintance with method will greatly 
aMift every one. im ranging, difpofing, and manag- 
ing all human affairs. Watts’s Logick. 
What St. John’s fkill in tate affairs, 
What Ormond’s valour, Oxford's cares, 
To aid their finking country lent, 
Was all deftroy’d by one event. Swift. 
To Arve ar. v. ne [from afier, Fr.] To 
confirm; to give a fandétion to; to: 


eftablith : an old:term of law. 
Bleed, blecd, poor country ! 
Great tyranny, lay thou thy bafis fure; 
For gnodnefs dares not check’ thee ! 
His title is offcar'd. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
AFFECT. n.f. [from the verb afe.] 
t. Affection ; paffion; fenfation. 

It feemcth that as the feet have a fympathy 
with the head, fo the writs have a fympathy 
with tne hearts we fec the affe#s and paflions of | 
the heart and {pirits are notably difclofed by the 
pulfes Bacon’s Natural. Hiftury, N° 97. . 


2. Quality; circumftance. 
l find it difficule to make out one fingle ulcer, | 
as authors defcribe it, without othes Symptoms or 


afes joined to ite W ifemane á 
s 


affecttum, Lat. ] 
1. To act upon; to produce effects in any 
other thing. 
The fun 
Had firft his precept fo to move, fo fhine, 
As might affeé? the earth with cold and heat, 
Scarce tolerable. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. x. 

The generality of men are wholly governed by 
names, in matters of good and evil; fo far as 
thefe qualitics relate to, and affeé, the ations of 
men. South's Sermons. 

Yet even thofe two particles do reciprocally 
affe& each other with the fame force and vigour, 
as they would do at the fame diftance in any other 
fituation imaginable. Bentley’s Sermons. 

2. To move the paffions. 

As a thinking man cannot but be very much 
affected with the idea of his appearing in the pre- 
fence of that Being, whom none can fee and live 3 
he muft be much more affeffed, when he con- 
fiders, that this Being, whom he appears before, 
will examine the ations of his life, and reward or 
punifh bim accordingly. 

Aldifon, Speftator, N° 3 Je 
3- To aim at; to endeavour after: fpoken 


of perfons.- 
Atrides broke 
His filence next, but ponder'd ere he {poke : 
Wife are thy words, and glad J would obey, 
But this proud man affeé?s imperial fway. 
Dryden's Fhad. 
4- To tend to; to endeavour after ; fpoken 


of things. 

The drops of every: fluid effé a round figure, 
by the mutual attra€tion of their parts; as the 
globe of the earth and fea afes: around figure, 
by the mutual attraction of its parts by gravity. 

Newton's Optickse 
ç. To be fond of; to be pleafed with; 
to love; to regard with fondnefs. 

That litle which fome of the heathen did 
chance to hear, concerning fuch matter as the 
facred Scripture plentifully containeth, they did 
in wonderful fort affeé. Hookers b. is 

There is your crown ; 
And he that wears the crown immortally, 
Long guard it yours! If I afc it more, 
Than as your honour, and as your renown, 
Let me no more from this obedience rife. 
Shakef/peare’s Henry IV, 

Think not that wars we love, and ftrife ufea ; 
Or that we hate {weet peace. Fairfax, b. iie 

None but a woman could a man dire&t 
To tell us women what we moft affea. 

Dryd. Wife of Bath. 

6. To make a fhew of fomething; to 

ftudy the appearance of any thing ; 
with fome degree of hypocrify. 

Another nymph, amongft the many fair, 

Before the reft affeGed till to ftand, 
And watch'd my eyc, preventing my command. 
Price. 

Thefe often carry the humour fo far, till their 
affeéted coldnefs and indifference quite kills all: the 
fondnefs of alover. Addifony Spefater, N° 17.8- 

Coquet and coy-at once her air, 

Both ftudied, though both feem neglected ; 

Carelefs the is with artful care, 

Affecting to feem unafteétcd. Congreve. 

The confcious hufband, whom like fymptoms 

feize, 
Charges on her:the guilt.of their difeafe ; 
Affecting fury, aéts'a madman's part, 
He'll rip the fatal fecret from her heart. Granville. 
a To imitate in an unnatural and con- 
ftrained. manner. 

Spenfer, in affecting the ancients, writ no lan- 
guage; yet 1 would have him read for his matter 
but as Virgil rcad Enoius. 

Ben Fonfon's Difcoveries. 
8. Tọ 


AT F 


$. To conviétof fome crimes; to attaint 
with guilt ; a phrafe merely juridical. 

By the civil law, if a dowry with a wife be pro- 
mifed and not paid, the huiband is not obliged to 
allow her alimony. But if her parents fhall be- 
come infolvent by fome misfortune, the fhall have 
alimony, unlefs you can afc them with fraud, 
in promifing what they knew they were not able 
to perform. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

AFFECTATION. nef, [affedatio, Lat. 

1. Fondnefs; high degree of liking; 
commonly with fome degree of culpa- 
bility. 

In things of their own nature indifferent, if 
elther councils or particular men have at any 
time, with found judgment, mifliked conformity 
between the church of God and infidels, the caufe 
thereof hath been fomewhat clfe than only affec- 
tation of diffimilitude. Hooker, b. ive § 7. 

2. An artificial fhew; an elaborate ap- 


pearance ; a falfe pretence. 

It has been, from age to age, an affectation to 
love the pleafure of folitude, among: thole who 
cannot poffibly be fuppofed qualified, for paffing 
life in that manner. Spectator, N° 264. 

AFFECTED. participial adj. [from afe&.] 
1. Moved; touched with affection; in- 


ternally difpofed or inclined. 
No marvel then if he were ill affzéed. 
Sbhate/p. King Lear. 
The model they feemed affifed to in their di- 
re€tory, was not like to any of the foreign re- 
formed churches now in the world. Clarendon. 
z. Studied with over-much care, or with 


hypocritical appearance. 
Thefe antick, lifping, affefed phantafies, thefe 
new tuners of accents. Shake/p. Remco and Juliet, 

3. In a perfonal fenfe, full of affectation ; 

as, an affected lady. | 

AFFE cTEDLY. adv. [from affeéed.] 

1. In an affeted manner; hypocritically ; 
with more appearance than reality. 

Perhaps they are affeftedly ignorant; they are 
fo willing it fhould be true, that they have not at- 
tempted to examine it. 

Government of the Tongue, § 5. 

Some indeed have been fo affefedly vain, as to 
counterfeit immortality, and have ftolen their 
death, in hopes to be efleemed immortal, 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vil. ĉ 10. 

By. talking fo familiarly of one hundred and ten 
thoufand pounds, by a tax upon a few commo- 

„ dities, it is plain, you are either naturally or øf- 

feétedly ignorant of our condition. Swift. 

2. Studioufly ; with laboured intention. 

‘Some mifperfuafions concerning the divine at- 
‘tributes, tend to the corrupt'ng men’s manners, 
as if they were dchgned and affié?edly chofen for 
that purpofe. Decay of Piety. 

Arre CTEDNESS. n. f. [from affedted.] 
The quality of being affected, or of 
making falle’appearances. á 

AFFECTION. 2. / [afe@ion, Fr. afec- 
tio, Lat.] 

1. The ftate of being affected. by any 
caufe, or agent. ‘This general fenfe is 
little in ufe. 

Some men there are love not a gaping pig; 
Some that are mad if they behold a cat; 

And others, when the bag-pipe fings i” th’ nofe, 
Cannot contain thcir urine, for affeffion. 
Sbakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

2. Paffion of any Kind. 

Then’gan the Palmer thus: moft wretched man, 
That to affeftions does the bridle lend ; 

In their beginning they are weak and wan, 
But foon through fufferance grow to fearful end. 

Fairy Queen. 
Impute it to my late folitary life, which is prone 
affections. Sidney, b. i. 


A FF 


AffcStions, as joy, grief, fear, and anger, with 
fuch like, being, as it were, the fundry fafhions 
and forms of -appetite,, can ncither rife at ,the 
conceit of a thing indifferent, nor yct choofe but 
rife at the fight of fome things. Hooker, b. i. 

To fpeak truth of Cæfar, 
I have not known when his affeficns {way'd 
More than his reafon. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

Zeal ought to be compofed of the higheft de- 
geees of pious afin 3 of which fome are mil- 
der and gentler, fome [harper and more vehement. 

Sprat’s Sermons. 

I can prefent nothing beyond this to your af- 

feéticns, to excite your love and defire. Tillotfon. 
3. Love; kindnefs; good-will to fome 
perfons ; ‘often with so or towards be- 


fore the perfon. 
I have acquainted you 
With the dear love I bear to fair Ann Page, 
Who mutually hath anfwer'd my affection. 
Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

My king is tangled in affeftion to 
A creature of the queen's, lady Anne Bullen. 

i Shakefpeare. 

What warmth is there in your affeétions towards 
any of thefe princely fuitors ? 

Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Make his intercft depend upon mutual affiGion 
and good correfpondence with others. 

Collier on General Kindnefs. 

Nor at firft fight, like moft, admires the fair; 
For ycu he lives, and you alone hall thare 
His lat affcétion, as his carly care. Pepe. 

4. Good-will to any object; zeal; paf- 
fionate regard. 

I have reafon to diftruft mine own judgment, 
as that which may be overborn by my zeal and 
affcétion to this caufe. Bacen. 

Set your affeétion upon my words; defire them, 
and ye hall be inftructed. Wipdomy vie 11. 

His integrity to the king was without blemith, 
and his affeétion to the church fo notorious, that 
he never deferted it. Clarendon. 

All the precepts. of Chriftianity command us to 
moderate our paflions, to temper our affecficns to- 
wards all things below. Temple. 

Let not the mind of a ftudent »be under. the 
influence of warm affeffisn to things of fenfe, 
when he comes to the fearch of truth. t 

Watts`s Improvement of the Mind. 
5- State of the mind, in general. 
There grows, 

In my moft ill-compos'd affecion, fuch 

A ftanchlefs avarice, that were I king, 

I fhould cut off the nobles for their lands. 

Shakefpeare’s Mucheth. 

The man that hath no mufick in himfelf, 

Nor is not mov'd with concord of fweet founds, 

Is fit for treafons, ftratagems, and fpoils; 

The motions of his fpirit are dull as night, 

And his affecticns dark as Erebus: ~ 

Let no fuch man be trufted. 

3 Sbakefpe Merch. of Venice. 
6. Quality; property. 

The certaintyand accuratenefs which is attributed 
to what mathematicians deliver, muft be reftrained 
to what they teach,- concerning thofe purely ma- 
thematical difciplines, arithmetick and geometry, 
where the affections of quantity are abftractedly 
confidered. Boyle. 

The mouth being neceffary to conduct the voice 
to the fhape of its cavity, neceflarily gives the 
voice fome particular afeétion of found in its paf- 
fage before it come to the lips. 

Holder's Elements of Speech. 


God may have joined immaterial fouls to other, 


kinds of bodies, and in other laws of union; and, 
from thofe different laws of union, there will 
arife quite different affeffions, and natures, and 
fpecies of the compound beings. Bentley’s Sermons. 


7. State of the body, as acted upon by any 


caufe. 
It fcemed to me a venereal gonorrhea, and others 
thought it arofe from fome {corbutical affection. 
Wifeman's Surgery. 


AFF 


8. Lively reprefentation in painting. 

Affeétion is the lively reprefentment of any paf- 
fion whatfoever, as.if the figures ftood not upon a 
cloth or board, but as if they were acting upon a 
ftaze. “ye Wroeeton's Archit:Euree 

g. It'is ufed by Shakefpeare fometimes 
for affectation. 

There was rothing in it that could indi& the 
author of affeéficn. Shakafprare. 

AFFECTIONATE. adj. [affe@ionne, Fr. 
from affection. | | 

t. Full of aife€tion; flrongly moved's 
warm ; zealous.) 

In theif love of God, and defire to pleafe himy 
men can never be too affGicnate: and it is as 
true, that in their hatred of ún, men may be 
fometimes too paffinnate. Spratt’s Sermcrste 

2. Strongly inclined to; difpofed to; 
with the particle fo. 

As-for the parliament, it prefently took fire, 
being afcionaie, of old; to the waryof France. 

> Bacon's Henry Vil. 
3. Fond ; tender. Ay! 

He found me fitting, beholding this picture, I 
know not with’ how affeé7iorate countenance, but, 
I am fure, with a mcft affectionate mind. © Sidnete 

Away trey fly 
AffcBionate, and undefiring bear spans a s 
The mof delicious, morfel to their young. 
Thomfon's Spring. 


- 


4. Benevolent ; tender. _ 
When we reflect on all this aff/eGionate care of 
Providence. for our happinefs, with what wonder 
muft we obferve the little etfeét it has on men ! 
Rogers's Sermons. 
AFFE CTIONATELY. "adu. (Som affec- 
tionate.| In an affectionate manner ; 
fondly ; tenderly ; benevolently. . +> 
AFFECTIONATENESS. #. f. [from af- 
fefionate.| The quality or ftate of be- 
ing affectionate ; fondnefs; tendernefs ; 
good-will ; benevolence. ret 
AFFE CTIONED. adj. [from affedion.] ` 
1. Affected; conceited. This fenfe is 
now obfolete. id 
An affeétioned afs that cons ftate without book, 
and utters it by great fwaths. i 
Shakefpeare’s Twelfth Night. 
2. Inclined ; mentally Tiroofed. tr 
Be kindly affeéticncd one to another. 
Rom. xii. 10. 
AFFE'CTIOUSLY. adu. [from afta.) In 
an afe@ing manner. Dia. 
AFFECTIVE. adj. [from aft2.] That 
which affects; that which ftrongly 
touches. It is generally ufed for painful. 
Pain is fo unealy a fentiment, that very little 
of it is enough to corrupt every enjoyment; and 
the effect God intends this variety of ungrateful 
and affeétive fentiments fhould have on us, is’ to 
reclaim our attećtions from this valley of tears. 
Rogers. 
Arrectuosiry. n. f. [from aft@tous.} 
Paflionatenefs. Did. 
Arre’ctuous. adj. [from af@@.] Full 
of paffion; as, an affedtuous {peech: a 
word little ufed. | 
To AFFE'RE. v. a. [afier, Fr.) A law 
term, fignifying to confirm. See To 
AFFEAR. 
Arre rors. n. f. [from afere.]} 


Such as are appointed in court-leets, &c. upon 
oath, to mulét fuch as have committed faults ar- 
bitrarily punithable, and have no exprefs penalty 
fet down by ftatute. Cowell. 


AFFI ANCE. n. f. [afiance, from afier, 
Fr.) ent 
n A marriage-contract, 


At 
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At laft fuch grace I found, and means I wrought, 
t That 1 that lady to my fpoufe had won, 
Accord of friends, confent of parents fought, 
_ Aifiance made, my happineis begun. 
Fairy Queen, bii. 
2. Truft in general; confidence ; fecure 
reliance: e 
‘The duke fs virtuous, mild, and too well given 
To dream onevil, or to work my downfall.— 
—Ah ! what’s more dangerous than this fond 
offirnce ? 
Seems he a dove ? his feathers are but borrowed. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. 
3. Truft in the divine promifes and pro- 
tection. To this fenfe it is now almoft 


confined. 

* " Religion receives man into a covenant of grace, 
where there is pardon reached out to all truly pe- 
nitent finners, and affiftance promifed, and en- 
gaged, and beftowed upon very eafy conditions, 
wiz. humility, prayer, and afsunce in him. 

Hammond's Fundamentals. 

There can be no furer way to fuccefa, than by 
difclaiming all confidence in ourfelves, and refer- 
ring the events of things to God with an implicit 

© afhuncee Atterbury’s Sermons. 

Jo Arri ance. V. a. [from the noun 
affiance. } | 

1. To betroth ; to bind any one by pro- 
mife to marriage. 

To me, fad maid, or rather widow fad, 
+ He was affianced long time before, 
And facred pledges he both gave and had; 
Faife, errant knight, infamous, and forefwore. 
Fairy Queen. 
Her fhould Angelo have married, was affanced to 
her by oath, and the nuptial appointed ; between 
which time of the contract, and limit of the fo- 
lemnity, his brother was wrecked, having in that 
welled the dowry of his fifter. 
: Shakefpeare’s Meafure for Meafure. 

2. To give confidence. 

Stringer! wh se’er thou art, fecurely reft 
Affianc'd in my faith, a friendly gueft. 
Popes Ody ffey- 

AFFI ANCER: 2. f. [from afiance.] He 

that makes a contraét of marriage be- 
tween two parties. Dia. 

Arriva Tian. )«. f [from afido, Lat, 

Arriba’ TURE. § See AFriep.] Mutual 

“contract; mutual oath of fidelity. Dic?. 

Arripavit. 2./. (afidavit fignifes, in 

_ the language of the common law, be 
mode oath.) A declaration upon oath. 
You faid, if F recurn’d next “fize in Lent, 
T thould be in remirter of your grace 5 
In ch’ interim my letters fhould take place 
Of offiiavies. ~ Denne. 
Couat’ Rechteren fheuld have made affidavit 
‘that his fervants hadi bcen aftrontedy and then 
Monfieur Mefnager, would. have.done him jaftice. 
Spefutor, N° 481. 
Ar ri'ed« participial adj. [trom the verb 
ofy, derived from afido, Lat. Bra¢ton 
using the phrafe afidare mulieres.] Join- 
ed by contradk ; atianced. 
Be we afed, and fuch affurance taen, 
» Asthall withicither part's agreementitand. Skakefp. 

Arricra rion.in. /. [from ad and filius, 

C Lae) Adoption; the att of taking. a 

fon. | Chambers. 
A’resnace. n. fo [affinage, Fr.) The 

a& of refiming metals by the cupel. Dic. 
Arri Nen. adj. [from affinis, Lat.} Join- 

ed by affinity to another; related to 

another. i 

If partially affin’d, or leagu’d in office, 
Thou dot deliver more or lefs than truth, 
‘Thou act no foldier. Shake/peare’s OtBello. 
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Arriinity. 2. f [afinité, Fr. from af- 
finis, Lat.] / 

1. Relation by marriage; relation con- 
tracted by the hufband to the kindred 
of the wife, and by the wife to thofe of 
the hufband. It is oppofed to conjan- 
guinity, or relation by. birth. 

In this fenfe it has fometimes the par- 
ticle with, and fometimes to, before the 


perfon to whom the relation is contracted. 

They had left none alive, by the blindnefs of 
rage killing many guiltlefs perfons, either for 
affirity to the tyrant, or enmity to the tyrant-kil- 
lers. Sidney, b. ii- 

And Solomon made affinity witb Pharaoh king 
of Egypt, and took Pharaoh's daughter. 

1 Kings, iii. 1. 

A breach was made with France itfelf, notwith- 
ftanding fo ftrait an affinity, fo lately accomplithed ; 
as if indeed (according to that pleafant maxim of 
Rate) kingdoms were never married. Wotton. 

z. Relation to; connexion with ; refem- 
blance to: fpoken of things. 

The Britith tongue, or Welfh, was in ufe only 
in this ifland, having great affinity with the old 
Gallick. Camden. 

All things that have affinity with the heavens, 
move upon the center of another, which they be- 
nefit. Bacon, Effay xxiv. 

The art of painting hath wonderful affinity with 
that of poetry. Dryd. Dufrejncy, Pref. 

Man is more diftinguifhed by devotion than by 
reafon, a3 feveral brute creatures difcover fome- 
thing like seaion, though they betray not any 
thing that bears the lealt afinity ro devotion. 

Addifon, Speé?. NO 201. 

To AFFYRM. wv. n. [afirmo, Lat.] To 

declare ; to tell. conhdently : oppofed 
to the word deny. 

Yet their own authors faithfully afirm, 

That the land Salike lies in Germany, 
Between the floods of Sala and of Elve. 
Shake/p. Henry V. 
Yo AFFIRM. v. a. 
1. To declare pofitively ; as, to affirm a 
fact. 
2. To ratify or approve a former law, or 
judgment: oppofed to rever/e or repeal. 

The houfe of peers hath.a power of Judicature 
in fome cafes, properly to examine, and then to 
affirm ; or, if there be caufe, to reverfe the judg- 
ments which have been given in the court of king's 
bench. Bacon's Advice to Sir G. Villiers. 
In this fenfe we fay, to afirm the truth, 

AFFI RMABLE. adj. (from afirm.) That 
which may be affirmed. 

Thofe attributes and conceptions that were ap- 
plicable and offrmatle of him when prefent, are 
now affirmuble and applicable to him though pat. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
AFFIRMANCE. x. f. [from afirm.] Con- 
firmation; oppofed to repeal. 

This tato did but reftore an ancient fta- 
tute, which was itfelf alfo made but in uffirmance 
of the common lawe Bacon 


APFIRMANT. n. f. [from afirm.] The 
perfon that afirms; a declarer. Dra. 
AFFIRMATION. 2./. [afirmatio, Lat.] 
b.: The a& of affirming or declaring : op- 
pofed to negation or denial. 
This gentleman vouches, upon warrant of bloody 


affirmation, his to be more'virtuous, and lefs at- 
temptable, than any of our ladies. 


Shakejpeare’s Cymbeline. 


2. The pofition affirmed. 

That he that receive no benefit from Chrift, is 
the ofirmation whereon his defpair is founded 5 and 
one way of removing this difmal apprehenfiony is, 
to convince him, that Chrift’s death, if be per- 
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form the condition required, fhall certainly belong 
to him. Hammond's Fundamentals. 
3. Confirmation: oppofed to repeal. 

The learned in the laws of our land obferve, 
that our ftatutes fometimes are only the affirmation, 
or ratification, of that which, by common law, was 
held before. Hookera 


AFFIRMATIVE. adj. [from afirm. ] 

1. That which affirms, oppofed to zega- 
tive; in which-fenfe we ufe the afirma- 
tive abfolutely, that is, the affirmative 
pofttion. 

For the affirmative, we are now to anfwer fuch 
proofs of theirs as have been before alleged. 

A Hookera 

Whether there are fuch beings or not, "tis fuffi- 
cient for my purpofe, that many have believed 
the affirmative. Drydem 

2. That which can or may be affirmed: a 
fenfe ufed chiefly in icience. 

As in algebra, where affirmative quantities va- 
nifh or ccafe, there negative ones begin; fo in 
mechanicks, where attraction ceafes, there a re- 
pulfive virtue ought to fucceed. Newt. Opte 


3. Applied to perfons, he who has the 
habit of affirming with vehemence ; po- 


fitive ; dogmatical. 

Be not ‘contident and affirmative in an uncer- 
tain matter, but report things modeftly and tem« 
perately, according to the degree of that perfua- 
fion, which is, or ought t> be, begotten by the 
efficacy of the authority, or the reafon, inducing 

~ thee. Taylor. 


ArFI‘RMATIVELY. adv. [from afirma- 
tive.) In an affirmative manner; on 


the politive fide ; not negatively. 

The reafon of man hath no fuch reftraint 2 
concluding not only affirmatively, but negatively š 
not only affirming, there is no magnitude beyond 
the lat heavens, but alfo denying, there is any 
vacuity within them. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


AFFIRMER. x. f. [from affirm] The 


perfon that affirms. 

If by the word virtue, the affirmer intends our 
whole duty to God and man; and the denier, by 
the word virtue, means only courage, or, at 
moft, our duty toward our neighbour, without in- 
cluding, in the idea of it, the duty which we owe 
to God. Watts’: Logicke 

To Arri’x. v.a. [afigo; afixum, Lat} 
1. To unite to the end, or à pofleriori; to 
fubjoin. 

He that has fettled in:his mind determined 
ideas, with names affixed to them, will be able 
to difcern their differences one from another. 

Locke. 

If men conftantly affixed applaufe and difgrace 
where they ought, the principle of hame would 
have a very good influence on publick conduét; 
though on fecret viilanies it Jays no reftraint. 

Rogers's Sermons. 


z. To conne® confequentially. 

The doétrine of irrefiftibility of grace, in worke 
ing whatfoever it works, if it be acknowledged, 
there is nothing to be affixr to gratitude. 

Hammond's Fundamentals 
3. Simply to faften or fix, Obfolete. 

Her modett eyes, abafhed to behold 
So many gazers as on her do ftare, 

Upon the lowly ground affixed are. Spenfer. 

Arrix. #. fi [afixum, Lat.] A term of 
grammar. Something united to the end 
of a word. 

In the Hebrew language, the noun has its afixa, 


to denote the pronouns puileffive or relative. 
Ciarke's Latin Grammar. 


AFF!’ xion., n.f. [from afix.]} 

te The act of affixing. 

2. The ftate of being affixed. Dia. 
G AFELA T1LONe 
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Arria tion. n. f. (afo, affatum, Lat.] 
The aét of breathing upon any thing. 
Dia. 
AFFLATUS. n: f [Lat] Communi 
cation of the power of prophecy.. 

The poet writing againtt his genius, will be 
fike a prophet without-his affatus. 

Spence on the Odyfièy. 

Jo AFSLVCT. v. a. [a MiRo, aflictum, 
Lat.] 

1. To put to pain; to grieve; to tor- 
ment. 

It teacheth us how God thought fit to plague 
and affit? them; it doth not appoint in what 
form and manner we ought to punifh the fin of 
idolatry in others. Heoker, b. v. §17. 

O coward confcience, how dot thou afiiz? me! 
The lights burn blue—Is it not dead midnight ? 
Coid tearful drops stand on my trembling fich. 

Shakefp. Rich. JI. 

Give not over thy mind to heavinels, and afis 
not thyfclf in thine own counfel. Ecclus. xxx. 21. 

A father affiizted with untimely mourning, when 
he hath made an image of his child foon taken 
away, now honourcd him as a God, which was 
then a dead man, and delivered to thofe that were 
under him ceremonies and facrifices. W idom. 

A melancholy tear afflic?s my eye, 

_ And my heart labours with a fudden fighe Prior. 

2. The paflive to be affli@ed, has often at 
before the caufal noun; dy is likewife 
proper. 

The mother was fo offiéted at the lofs of a fine 
bey, wha was her only fon, that the died for gricf 
of it. Addifon, Spe. 

AFFLICTEDNESS. n. f [from afiiaed. 
The ftate of affliction, or,of being af- 
flicted; forrowfulnefs ; grief. , 

AFrLICTER. #.'/. [from affi#.] The 
perion that afflicts. 

Arriicrion. 2. f. [afficio, Lat.] 

1. The caufe of pain or forrow ; calamity. 

To the ficth, as:the apoftle kimfelf granteth, 
all affition is naturally grievous; therctore na- 
ture, which caufeth fear, tcacheth to pray againft 
ail adverfity. Hooker, b. ve § 48. 

We'll bring you to one that you have cozened 
ef money; I think to repay that money will bea 
iting 2 fitin. Slakefpeare. 

2. ‘The ‘ftate of forrowfulnefs ;~ mifery : 

“oppofed to joy or pro/perity. 
Betides you know, 
Profperity’s the very bond of love, 
Whole freih complexion, and whofe heart to- 
gether, 
Afin alters. Shakefp. Winter's ale. 
Where shall we find the man that bears afic- 
tion, 

i Greatvand majeftic in his griefs, like'Cato ? 

l Addifcn’s Cato. 

Some'virtues are only feen in efit and fome 
in profperity. Aldifony Spettatory N° 257. 

Areirorive. adj. [from affi@.] That 
which caufes affliétion ; painful; tor- 
meating. 

‘They tound martyrdom a duty dreffed up in- 
deed with all that was terrible and afl:ttive to 
human nature, yet not at'all the lefs-a duty. 

South. 
Nor can they find 
Where to retire themfclves, or where apneafe, + ¢ 
Th’ affictive keen eire of fuod, expos d i 
~ To winds, and ftorms, and jaws of favaze death. 
Philips. 
Reftlefs Proferpine— 
—On the (pacious land and liquid-main 
Spreads Ilow d.feafe, and darts affitive pain. 
Prior. 


ACFPLUENCR, n, fi (afluence, Fr. afin 


- 
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1. The aft of flowing to any place; con- 
courfe. It is almoft always ufed figu- 
ratitely, 

L hall not relate the aMuence of young nobles 
from hence into’ Spain, after the voice of ‘our 
prigee being there had been noifed. Wotter., 

2. Exuberance of riches; ftream of wealth ; 
plenty. 

Thote degrees of fortune, which give fulnefs 


and affluence to one ftation, may be want and pe- 
nury in another. Regers. 


Let joy or eafe, let affucnee or content, 
And the gay confcience of a life well fpent, 
Calm ev'ry thought, infpirit ev'ry grace. Pope. 
A’FFLUENCY. n. f. The fame with af 


fuence, 


AFFLUENT. adj. [afiuent, Fr. afluens, 
Lat.] 


1. Flowing to any part. 

Thefe parts are no more than foundation-piles 
of the enfuing body; which are afterwards to be 
increafed and raifed to a greater bulk, by the 
affucnt blood that is tranfmitted out of the mother’s 
body. Harvey on Confumptions. 

2. Abundant; exuberant ; wealthy. 

1 fee thee, Lord and end of my defire, 

Loaded and bleft with all the affluent tore, 
Which human vows at fmoking fhrines implore. 
Prior. 


A’PRFLUENTNESS. n., (2 [from affuent.] 
The quality of being affluent. Dif. 


A FFLUX. n. f. [affuxus, Lat.] 
1. The act of flowing to fome place; af- 
fluence. 


2. That which flows to another place. 

The caufe hereof cannot be a fupply by pro- 
creations; erge, it muft be by new affiuxes to 
London out of the country. | Graunt. 

The infant grows bigger, out of the womb; by 
agglutinating one effux of blood toanother. 

Harvey on Confumptions. 

An animal that muft lie still, receives the ofiux 
of colder or warmer, clean or foul water, as it hap- 
pens to come to it. 


AFFLUXxION. n. f. [affuxio, Lat.] 

1. The at of flowing to a particular 
place. 

2. That which flows from one place to 
another. 

An inflammation either fimple, *confitting of 
an hot and fanguincous affiuxion, or elfe denomi- 
nable from other humoursy according unto the 
predominancy of melancholy, phlegm, or choler. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


To AFFORD. a. a. [affourrer, affourra- 
ger, Fr.) 

1. To yield or produce ; as, the foil af- 
fords grain; the trees afford fruits. This 
feems to be the primitive, fignification. 

2. To-grant, or confer any thing; gene- 
rally in a good fenfe, and fometimes in 
a bad, but lefs properly. . 

So foon as Maurmon there arriv’d, the door 
To him did open, and afforded way. < Fairy Queen. 
This is ine eo of all oon rey 
\whom his ubiquity afordeth continual comfort and 
fecurity; and this is the atHiétion of hell, to whom 

it affcrdeth defpair and remedile(s calamity. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
3e To be able to fell... It is ufed always 
with reference to fome certain price 3 as, 

I can afford this for lefs than the other. 
They tiil their magazines in times of the greateft 
plenty, ‘that fonthey may afford cheaper, and in- 
cceafe the public revenue at a f:nall expence of its 
members. Adilijon on Italy. 

4. To be able to bear expences; as, tra- 


Locke.- 
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ders tan afford more finery in. peace than 

war. 

The fame errours.run through all. families, 
where there is weaith encugh to affird that their 
fons may be good for nothing. 

Swift on Matern Educatisr. 

To AFFO'REST. v. a. [aforefare, Lat.] 
To turn ground into forech. 

It appeareth, by) Charta de Forfa, that«he 
affsrefied many woods and waftes, to the grievance 
of the fubjeét, which by that law were difaffo- 
refted. Sir Jobn Davics on Ireland, 

AFFORESTA’TION. 2. f. [from afore.) 
; The charter de Forefta was to reform the ‘en- 
croachments made in the time of Ricbard J. sand 
Henry JI. who had made new offireflutions, and 
much extended the rigour of the toreit laws. +. 

Hale's Commor Law of Ergland. 

To AFFRA‘’NCHISE. V.a. [affrancher, Fr.] 
To.make free. 

To AFFRA’Y. v.a. [effrayer, or effriger, 
Fr. which Menage derives from fragor ; 
perhaps it comes. from frigus] To 
fright; to terrify; to ftrike with fear. 
This word is not now in ufe. 

The fame to wight he never would difclofe, 
But when as monfters huge he would difmay, 

Or daunt uncqual armies of his foes, 

Or when the flying heavens he woifld affray. 

> Fairy yecne 

AFFRA‘Y,Or ÅFFRAYMENTo 7”. /. [from 
the verb. ] 7 l 

1. A tumultuous affault of one or more | 
perfons upon others; a law terms A 
battle: in this fenfe it is written fray. 

2. Tumult; confufion : out of ufe. 

Let the night be calm and quierfome, 

Without tempcftuous ftorms or fad affray. Sperfer. 
Arrriction. x. f. [afriaio, Lat.) The 
act of rubbing one thing upon another. 

I have divers times obferved, in wearing filver- 
hilted {words, that, if they rubbed upon my 
cloaths, if they were of a light-coloured cloth, 
the afrificn would quickly blacken them} and, 
congruoufly hereunto, I have found pens blacked 
almoft all over, when I had a while carried them 
about me in a filver cafe. Boyle. 

To AFFRI'GHT, v. a, [See FricHT.] 

1. To affe€twith fear ;-to terrify. It gene- 
rally implies a fudden imprefion of fear. 

Thy name afrig bts-me, in whofe found is deaths 

, Shakefpeare's Henry V1. 

Godlike his courage feem'd, whom nor delight 
Could foften, nor the face of death offright. Waller. 

He, when his country (threaten’d with alarm) 
Requires his courage and his conq’ring arm, 
Shall, more than once, the Punic bands affright. 

Dryden's FEneid. 

2. It is ufed in the paffive, fometimes with 
at before the thing feared. 

Thou fhalt not be affrighted at them :. for the 
Lord thy God is among you. ~^ Deut. vii. 2 

3. Sometimes with the particle with be- 
fore the thing feared. 

As one affright 

With hellith fiends, or furies mad uproar, 

He then uprofe,. Fairy Queen, be iis cont. ge 
ArrriGut. on. f. [fromthe verbi] +s A 
t.s Terrour; fear. > This word is chiefly 

poetical. : 

As the moon, cloathed with,cloudy night, "^, 
Does thew to him that walks io» fear and, fad 

affrigbt. _ Fairy Queen. 

Wide was his parith, not contraéted clofe 
In ftrects, but here and there a itraggling houfe ; 
Yet ftill he was at hand, without regueft, 

To ferve the fick, to fuccour the diftrefs’d ; 

Tempting, on foot, alone, without affrigét, 

The dangers of a dark tempeftuous night. 

Dryden's Falles. 
2. The 
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2. The caufe of fear; a terrible objed; 
dreadful appearance., 
! "I fee the gods 
` © Upbra'd our fuff rings, and would humble them, 
By fending thefe afrights, while we are here, 
‘That we might laugh at their ridiculous fear. 
B. Forf. Catiline. 
The war at hand appeashwith morc affrighr, 
_ And rifes ev'ry moment to the fight. Dryd. ZEncid. 


AFFRYIGHTFUL. adj. [from affright.] 
_ Full of affright or terrour; terrible ; 
dreadful. 

There is an abfence of all that is deftrudtive or 
~ offrigktful to human nature. Decay of Picts. 
AFFRIGHTMENT. x. /. [from afright. | 

«. The imprefhon of fear; terrour. 
She awaked with the affrig£iment of a dreame 
d Wotton. 
Paffionate words or blows from the tutor, fill 
the cnild’s mind with terrour ard ofrightment ; 
+ which immediately takes it wholly up, and leaves 
no room for other impreffion. Locke. 
2. The ftate of fearfulnefs. 
l Whether ‘thofe that,. under any anguith of 
_ mind, return to affrightinerts or doubtings, have 
not been hypecrites. Hanimond. 


To AFFRONT. v. a. [afrouter, Fr. that 
is, ad frontem flare; ad frontem contu- 
meliam allidere, to infult a man to his 

"face. ] 


a. To meet face to face ; to encounter. 


- This feems the genuine and original 
fenfe of the word, which was formerly 
indifferent to good or ill. 
We have clofely fent for Hamlet hither, 

That he, as ‘twere by accident, may hcre 

Affront Ophelia. Stakefpeare's Hamiet. 
The feditious, thencxt day, offrented the king's 

s forces at the entrance of ahighway; whom when 
they found both ready and refolute to fight, they 

* defired enterparlante. Sir Jobn Hayward, 

2. To mect, in an hoftile manner, front 
‘to front. 

His holy rites and fo'emn feaits profan'd, 
_ And with their darknefs durtt affront his light. 
Paradife Left. 

3. To offer an open infult; to offend 

) avowedly. With refpeét to this fenfe, 

» it is_obferved by Cervantes, that, if a 

-* man ftrikes another on the back, and 
then runs away, the perfon fo ftruck is 

_ injured, but not affronted; an affront al- 
ways implying a juftification of the aét. 

Did not this fatal war affrere thy coaft ? 
Yet fatte% thou an idle looker-on. Fairfax, i. 51. 
“But harm precedes not fin, only our foe, 

Tempting, affronts us with his foul efteem 

~ OF our integrity. Miltsn's Paradife Loh, b. ix. 

i J would learn the caufe, why Torrifmond, 
Within my palace walls, within my hearing, 

. Almoft within my fight, affronts a prince, 

Who thortly hall command him. x 
- Dryden's Spanifb Friar. 
This brings to mind Fauftina’s fondnets for the 
gladiator, and is interpreted as fatire. But how 
Can one imagine, that the Fathers would have dared 
to affr:nt the wife of Aurelius ? Aildifon. 

Arrront. n.f. [from the verb afront.] 

I. Open oppofition ; encounter: a fenfe 

“not frequent, though regularly deduci- 

ble from the derivation, 

Fearlefs of danger, like a petty god 

-I walk’d about admir'd of all, and dreaded 
On hoftile ground, none daring my ofrent. 

4 ’ Sumfon Agewifies, 

2. Infult offered to the face ; contemptu- 
ous or rude treatment; contumcly. 

He would often maintain Planzianus, in doin: 
afrerts tonic fone ’ 


Bacon's Ejay. 
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You'vedone enough; foryou defign'd my chains: 

The grace is vanifh’d, but th’ affront remains. 
Dryden's Aurengzcbe. 

He that is found reafonable in one thing, is con- 
cluded to be fo in all ; and to think or fay otherwife, 
is thought fo unjutt an affront, and fo fenfelefs, a 
cenfore, that nobody ventures to do it. Locke. 

Thereis nothing which we receive with fo much 
reluctance as advice : we look upon the man who 
gives it us, as offering an affront toour underftand- 
ing, and treating us like children or idiots. 

Addifon’s Speffaror, N° 512. 

3. Outrage; act of contempt, in a more 

general fenfe. 

Oft have they violated 
The temple, oft the law with foul afronrs, 
Abominations rather. Afileen’s Paradife Regained. 

4. Difgrace; fhame. This fenfe is rather 
peculiar to the Scottifh dialect. 

Antonius attacked the pirates of Crete, and, by 
his too great prefumptian, was detcated’; upon the 
fenfe of which affront he dicd with grief. 

Arlusbnot on Coins. 

AFFRONTER. 7. f. [from ajrow.] The 
perfon that affronts. 

AFF RONTING. participial adj. [from af- 
front.) That which has the quality of 
affronting ; contumelious. 

"Among words which fignify the fame principal 
ideas, fome are clean and decent, others unclean ; 
fome are kind, others are affronti:g and reproach- 
ful, becaufe of the fecondary idea which cultom 
has affixed to them. Watrs’s Logick. 

To AFFUSE. v. a. [affundo, afufum, 
Lat.] ‘To pour one thing upon another. 

I poured acid liquors, to try if they contained 
any volatile falt or fpirit, which would probably 
have difcovered itfelf, by making an ebullition 
with the afu/ed liquor. Boyle. 

Arrusion. 2. fe [affufo, Lat.] The a& 
of pouring one thing upon another. 

Upon the affufion of a tincture of galls, it im- 
mediately became as black asink. Grew's Mujaum. 

To AFFY’. v. a. [affer, Fr. afidare mú- 
lierem, Bratton.] ‘To betroth in order 
to marriage. 

Wedded be thou to the hags of hell, 
For daring to afy a mighty lord 
Unto the daughter of a worthlefs king. 
Shake/peare’s Henry VI. 

To Arry’. v.n. To put confidence in; 
to put truit in; to confide. Not in ufe. 

Marcus Ae ironicus, fo I do affy 
In thy upriglitnefs and integrity, 

That I wiil here difmifs my loving friends. 
Shake/p. Titus Andr. 

Arietp. adv. [from a and field. See 
Fretp.}] To the feld. 

We drove afield, and both together heard 
What time the grey fiy winds her fultry horn, 
Bart’ning our flocks with the fresh dews of night, 


Miiton, ` 


Afield I went, amid the morning dew, 

To milk my kine, for fo fhould houfewives do. 

; Guy. 

AFLAT. adv. [from a and flat. See 
Frat.] Level with the ground. 

When you would have many nev: roots of frult- 
trees, take a low tree, and bow it, and lay atlthis 
branches aflat upon the ground, and cait carth 
upon them; and every twig will take root. 

1 Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

Avio‘ar. adu. [fron a and ficar. See 

Froay.] Floating; born up-in the 

Water; not finking : in a figurative 
fenfe, within view ; in motion. 

There is a tid: in the affairs of men, 

Which taken ar the flood, herds an to fortune 3 
Omitted, all the voyace of their life f 

is bound in thaliows and in miierics. 

On Such a tuil (caure we now afloat ; 
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And we muft take the cursent when it feryes, 
Or lofe our ventures. Shakefpeave’s Fulius Ca [are 

Take any paflion of tite foul of man, while it ix 
predominant and afloat, and, juft in the critical 
height of it, nick it With fome lucky or unlucky 

- word, and you may as certainly over-rule it to 
your own purpofe, asa fpark of fire, faliing upon 
gunpowder, will infallibly blow it up. Scuth, 

There are generally feveral hundred loads of tim- 
ber aficat, for they cut above twenty-five leagues 
up the river; and other rivers bring in their con- 
tributions. Adcifen's Italy. 

Aroor. adw. [from a and foot. } 
1. On foct ; not on horfeback. 1 

He thought it belt to return, tor that day, toa 
village not far off ; and Qifparching his horfe in 
fome forty the next day early, to come afoct thi- 
ther. Séakefpeure. 

2. Inaction ; as, a defign is afoot. 
I prìythec, whea thou ivett that act afior, 
Ev'n with the very comment of tuy foul 
Obverve minc uncle. Shukejpeare. 
3. In mction. 
OF Albany's and Cornwall's pow’rs you heard 
not— 
"Tis faid they are afr. Shatefpeare’s King Lear. 
AFORE. prep. [from aand fore, See Bs- 
FORE. | | 
1. Not beliind; as, he held the fhield 
afore: notin ufe. 
2. Before ; nearer in place to any thing; 
as, he tood afore him. 
3. Sooner in time. 

If your diligence be not fpeedy, 1 fhall be there 

afcre you. Stakepeare s King Lear. 
AFORE. adv, 
1, In time foregone or paft. 

Whofoever fhvuld make light of any thing afore 
fpoken or written, out of his own houfe a tree 
fhould be taken, and he thereon be hanged. 

Ejdras, vi. 22. 
If he never drank wine afore, it will go near to 
remove his fit. Shake/peare’s Tims fee 
2. Firft in the way. 
Emilia, run you to the citadel, 
And tell my lord and lady what hath hap'd; 
Will you go on afore ? Shak:/peare’s Orhelie. 
3. In front; in the fore-part. 

Approaching nigh, he reared high afore 

His body monitrous, horrible, and vaft. Fairy 9, 
AFOREGOING. participial adj. (from afore 

and going.) Going before. 
APO’REHAND. adv. [trom afore and band. ] 
1. By a previous provifion, 

Many of the particular fubje&ts of difcourfe are 
occafional, and fuch as cannot aforeband be re- 
duced to any certain account. 

Gevernment of the Touguce 
2, Provided; prepared; previoufly fitted. 

For ‘it will be faid, that in the former times, 
whereof we have paken, Spain was not fo migħty 
as now it is; and England, on the other fide, was 
more aforcband in ali matters of power. 

Bacon's Confideratiens oa War with Spain. 
AYORENENTIONED, adj. [from afore 
and sentioned.} Mentioned bcfore. 

Among the nine other parts, five are notin a 
condition to give alms or relief to thote aforemin- 
tioned 5 being very near reduced theanfelves ro the 
fame miferable condmon. Addif™. 

Arokenamen. adj. [from afore and 
named.) Named before. 

Ismitate fomcthing of circular form, in which, 
as in all other øforenamed proportions, you fhal 
heip yourself by. the diamerer. 

Peacham en Drawing. 
AFORESAID, adj, [from afore and /aid. | 
Said before. 

I: necd not go for repetition, if we refume again 
that which we faid in the aforesaid experiment. 

=. Lacom: Natural Hifory, Nove. 
G2 AFU RE- 
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Aro'rETIME. adv. [from afore and time.] 
In time pait. 

O thou that art waxen old in wickednefs, now 
thy fins which thou haft committed aforcima are 
come to light. Sujanna. 

AFRAID. phrticipial adj. [from the verb 
affray : 1¢ fnould therefore properly be 
written with f.) 

t. Struck with fear ; terrified; fearful. 

To perfecute them with thy tempeft, and make 
them afraid with thy torme  Pjalm xxxiii. 15. 

2. It has the particie of before the objec 


of fear. 
‘There, loathing life, and yet of death afraid, 
Jn anguith of her fpirit, chus fhe pray‘d. 
Dryden's Fabiese 
St, while this wearied fleth draws flecting breath, 
Not fatisfy’d with lite, afraid of death, 
At hap'ly be thy will, that I fhould know 
Glimpfe of delight, or paufe from anxious woe; 
From now, from inftant now, great Sirc, difpel 
The clouds that prefs my foul. Prior. 
Arresu. adv. [from a and freh. See 
Fresu.] Anew; again, after inter- 


niiffion. 

The Germans ferving upon great horfes, and 
charged with heavy armour, received great hurt by 
light fkirmifhes; the Turks, with their light 
horfes, eafily thunning their charge, and again, 
at their pieafure, charging them afrefb, when 
they faw the heavy horfes almoft weary. 

Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 

When once we have attained thefe ideas, they 
may be excited afre/b by the ufe of words. 

Watts’s Logick. 
AFRONT. adv. [from a and front.) In 
front ; in direct oppofition to the face. 

Thefe four came all afront, and mainly thruft at 
me. 

A’FTER. prep. [apeen, Sax.] 

1. Following in place. fer is com- 
monly applied to words of motion ; as, 
he came after, and, tood behind him. 


It is oppofed to before. 

What iays Lord Warwick, thall we after them ?— 
— After them ! nay, befcre them, if we can. 
: (Sbakefpeare's Henry V1. 
2. In purfuit of. 

Atter-whom is the king of Ifrael come out? 
After whom doft thou purfue? After adead dog, 
after a flea. : 1 Sam. xxiv. 14. 

3- Behind. This is not a common vufe. 

Sometimes I placed a third prifm after a fecond, 
and fometimes alfo a fourth after a third, by ali 
which the image might be often refra€ted fide- 
Ways. k Newton's Opticks. 

4 Pofterior in time. 

Good after ill, and after pain delight ; 

Alternate, like the fcenes of day and night. 
Dryden's Fables. 

We fhall examine the ways of conveyance of the 
fovereignty of Adam to princes that were to reign 
after him. Locke. 

5. According to. 

He that thinketh Spain our over-match, is no 
good mint-man, but takes greatnels of kingdoms 
according to bulk and currency, and not after thei: 
intrinfic valuc. Bacon. 

6. In imitation of. 

There ate, among the old Roman fatues, feve- 
ral of Venus, Ín different poftures and habits; as 
there are many particular figures of her made after 
the fame delign. Addi‘on's Italy. 

This allufion is after the oriental manner: thus 
in the Pfaims, how frequently are perions com- 
pared to cedars. Pope's Ory fey, notes. 

A’r rer. adv. 
1. In fucceeding time. It is ufed of time 
mentioned as fucceeding fome other. 


So we cannot fay, I dhall be happy af- 


z. Following another. 


AFTER is compounded with many words, 


A’FTER ACCEPTATION. 2. /. [from after 


D 
A'FTERAGES. 2. f. [ 


Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. i. fs 
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ter, but hereafter ; but we fay, I was 
firt made miferable by the lofs, but 
was after happicr. 

Far be it from me, to juftify the crueltics which 
were at fir ufed towards them, which had their 
reward foon after. Bacon. 

Thofe who, from the pit of hell 
Roaming to feck their prey on earth, durft fix 


Their feats long after next the feat of God. 
Paradife Lof. 


Let gothy hold, when a great wheel runs down 
a hill, lect it break thy neck with following it; but 
the great one that goes upward, let him draw thee 
after. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 


but almoft always in its genuine and 
primitive fignification ; fome, which 
occurred, will follow, by which others 
may bé explained. 


and acceptation.) A fenfe afterwards, 


not at firit admitted. 
Tis true, lome doors in a fcantier {pace, 

I mean, in each apart, contract the place: 
Some, who to greater length extend the line, 
The church's after acceptation join. 

den’s Hind and Panther. 
rom after and ages. ] 
Succeffive times ; pofterity. Of this 
word I have found no fingular ; but fee 
not why it might not be faid, This will 


be done in Jome afterage. 

Not the whole land, which the Chufites fhould 
or might, in future time, conquer ; feeing, in 
afterages, they became lords of many nations. 

Rakigh’s Hifory of the World. 

Nor to philofophers is praife deny'd, 

Whofe wife inftructions afterages guide. 
Sir F. Denbam. 

What an opinion will afterages entertain of their 
religion, who bid fair for a gibbet, to bringin a 
fuperftition, which their forefathers perifhed in 
flames to keep out. Addifon. 

A’rter aLL. When all has been taken 
into the view ; when there remains no- 
thing more to be added; at laft; in 
finc ; in conclufion ; upon the whole ; 


at the moft. 
They have given no good proof in afferting this 
extravagant principle; for which, efter al’, they 
have no ground or colour, but a p#Jage or two of 
fcripture, mifcrably perverted, in oppofition to 
many exprefs texts. 
But, ofter all, if they have any merit, it is to 

be attributed to fome good old authors, whofe 
works I ftudy. Pope on Paftesal Peetry. 
A’FTERBIRTH. 2 f. [from after and 


birth.) The membrane in which the 


birth was involved, which is brought] 


away after ; the fecundine. 
The exorbitances or dezenerations, whether from 
a hurt in labour, or from part of the after-birth 
left behind, produce fuch virulent diftempers of 
the blood, as make it caft out a tumour. 
Wijmans Surgery. 
A FTERCLAP. n. f. [from after and clap. ] 
Unexpected events happening after an 
affair is fuppofed to be at an end. 
For the next morrow’s mead they clofely went, 
For fear of aftercleps to prevent. 


Spenf. Hub. Tale. | 


It is commonly taken in an ill fenfe. 
A'FTERCOST. #. /. [from after and cof. ] 
The latter charges ; the expence in- 


curred after the original) plan. is exe- f 


cuted. 
You muft take care to carry off the land- floods 
and ftreams, before you attempt draining; left:your 
I 


Atterbury’s Sermons. | 


ATT 
terco and labour prove unfuccefsful. 
PRA wi : Mortimer’, Hsfbandry. 
A’rrercrop.a./. [from after and crop. ] 
The fecond crop or harveit of the fame 
year. 
Aftercrops\ think neither good for the land, nor 
yet the hay good for the cattle. 
Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
A’FTER-DINNER. x. /. {from after and 
dinner.) The hour paffing ju. after 
dinner, which is generally allowed to 
indulgence and amufement. 
Thou haft nor youth nor age, 


But, as it were, an after-dinner's fleep, 
Dreaming on both, Sbake/p. Meajure for Mafure. 


A’FTER-ENDEAVOUR. n. f. [from after 
and endeavour.) Endeavours made after 
the firt effort or endeavour. 

There is no reafon why the found of a pipe 
fhogld leave traces in their brains, which, not firft, 
but by their after-endeavours, should produce. the 
like founds. Locke.: 

A’FTER-ENQUIRY. 2. /. [from after and 
enquiry.) Enquiry made after the fact 
committed, or after life. - 

You muft either be directed by fome that take 
upon them to know, or take upon yourfelf that, 
which, I am fure, you do not know, or jump the 
after-enquiry on your peril, Sbakefp. Cymbeline. 

To A’RTEREYE.w. a. [from after and eye. } 
To keep one in view ; to follow in view. 
This is not in ufe. ? 

Thou fħouldt have made him 

As little as a crow, or lefs, erc left 

To aftereye him. Shake/peare’s Cymbelinee 

A'FTERGAME. n. f. [from after and game. } 
The fcheme which may be laid, or the 
expedients which are practifed after the 
original defign has mifcarried ; methods 
taken after the firft turn of affairs. 

This earl, like certain vegetables, did bud’ and. 
open flowly ; nature fometimes delighting to play 
an aftergame, as well as fortune, which had both ` 
their turns and tides in courfe. Wostone 

The fables of the axe-handle and the wedge, 
ferve to precaution us not to put ourfelves need- 
lefsly upon an aftergame, but to weigh beforehand 
what we fay and do. L’Eftrange’s Fables. 

Our firt defign, my friend, has prow'd abortive >. 
Still there remains an aftergame to play. 

Addifon's Cato. 

AFTERHOURS. 2. f. [from after and’ 
hours.) ‘The hours that fucceed. 

So fmile the heav’ns upon this holy aé, 

That afterdours with forrow chide us not. 
Slake/peare’s Romeo ard Juliet. 

A’FTER-LIVER. n. f- [from after and 

dive.] He that lives infucceeding times. 
By thee my promife fent 
Unto myfelf, let afrer-livers know. Sidney, b. iis 


A’FTERLOVE. 2. /. [from after and Jove.] 
The fecond or later love. 
Intended} or committed, was this fault è 
If but the firt, how heinous’e’er it be, 
To win thy after-lowe, I pardon thee. 
Shake/peare’s Richard Ii 
A’FTERMATH. #./. [from afterand math, 
from mow.) The latter math; the fe- 
cond crop of grafs, mown in autumn. 
See AFTERCROP. 


AFTERNOON. 2. f. [from after and noon.) 

The time from the meridian to the even- 

ing. 

A beauty-waining and diftreffed widow, 

Ev'n in the afternoon of her beft days, 

Made prize and purchafe of his wanton eye. 
Shake/peare’s Richard IM. 

However, 


AFT 


However, keep the lively tafte you ho!f 
Of God ; and love him now,-but fear him more ; 
And, in your afternoons, think what you told 
And promis'd him at morning-prayer before. 
Donre. 
Such, all the morning, to the pleadings run ; 
But, when the bus’nefs of th day is done, 
On dice, and drink, and crabs, they {pend the af- 
fernucne Dryden's Perfizs, Sat. i. 
A’rrerpains.2./. [from after and pain. } 
The pains after birth, by which women 
are delivered of the fecundine. 
A’rrerpart. #./. [from after and part.] 


The latter part. 


age, not yet grown up to be headftrong, makes it 
more governable and lafe; and, in the afterpart, 
reafon and forefight begin a little to take place, 
and mind aman of his fafety and Pps 
ache. 


pref.) | “thy 

1. Evidence pofterior to the thing in 
qaeftion. 

= 2. Qualities known by fubfequent expe- 

$ rience. ! 

i All know, that he likewife at firt was much 
under the expectation of his afrerproof; fuch a 
folar influence there is in the folar alpeét. Wotton. 

A’rrertaste. n.f. [from after and tafe. | 
A tafe remaining upon the tongue after 
the draught, which was not perceived 
in the act of drinking. 

A FTERTROUGHT. z. f. [from after and 
thought.) Reflections after the act; cx- 
pedients formed too late. It is not pro- 
perly to be uled for /econdthought. 

Expence, and afterthougbr, and idle care, 
And doubts of moticy hue, and dark defpair; 
Safpicions, and fantaftical furmife, 
Aad jealoufy fuffus’d with jaundice in her eyes, 
Difcolouring all the view'd, in tawny drefs'd, 
Downiook'd, and with a cuckow on her fift. 
Dryden's Fables. 

A’ever-Times. a. f. [from after and 
time.) Succeeding times. See AFTER- 

9 AGES. 

You'promis’d once, a progeny divine 
Of Romans, rifing from the Trojan line, 
In afcertimes fhould hold the world in awe, 

And to the land and ocean give the law. 

E” Dryden's Virgil. 
_ A rrertossinc. m/f. [from after and 

tofs.} The motion of the fea after a 

torm. 

Confufions and tumults are only the impotent 


than the afterfofings of a fea when the ftorm is 
„laid. , Addifor’s Freeboldg. 
AFTERWARD. adu. [from after and 
peano, Sax.} In fucceeding time : fome- 
times written afterwards, but lefs pro- 
erly. 

Ufcs not thought upon before, may afterward 
{pring up, and be reasonable caufes of retaining 
that, which former confidetations did formerly 
procure to be inftituted. Heer. 

An anxious diftruft of the divine goodncfs, 
makes a man more amd more unworthy of it; and 

_milerable beforehand, for fear of being fo after- 
wird. 2 L'Efirange. 

A FTERWIT. n. f. [from after and wit.] 
The cantrivance of expedients. after the 
occafion of ufing them is paft. Sec 
AFTERTHOUGHT. 

There ss mo recailing what’s gone and pat; fo 
that «:fterwit coms too late, when the mifchiel is 
dane. LE frange. 
A’vTer-wratu. nf. [from afier and 


i 


AGA. nfo The 


The flexiblezefs of the former part of a man’s | 


A’rrerproor. 2. / [from after aad 


remains of an unnatural sebellion, and are no more § 


AGA 
. avrath.) Anger when the provocation 
feems patt. . 
I hear him mock 
The luck of Cæfar, which the gods give men 


T’ excufe their after-wrath. 
Sbhake/p. Antony and Cleopatra. 


title of a Turkith mili- 
tary officer. 

AGa‘ In. adv. [axen, Sax.} 

1. A decond time ; once more ; marking 
the repetition of the fame thing. 

The poor remnant of human feed, which re- 
mained in their mountains; peopled their country 
again lowly, by little and little. 

: Bacon's New Atalantis. 

Shculd Nature's felf invade the world again, , 
And o'er the centre fpread the liquid main, 

Thy pow’r were fafe. Waller. 

Go now, deluded man, and feek again 
New toils, new dangers, on the dufty plain. 

Dryd. Æneid. 

Some are already retired into foreign countries ; 
and the reft, who poffefs lands, are determined 
never to hazard them again, for the fake of eftab- 
liling their fuperftition. Swift. 

2. On the other hand; marking fome op- 
pofition or contrariety. 

iis wit increafed upon the occafion; and fo 

much the more, if the occafion were fharpened 


of his forefight, or the ftrength of his will, certain 
it is, thet the perpetual ercuble of his. fortunes 
could not have been without deteés in-his-nature. 
Bacon. 
Thofe things that we know not what to do 
withal, if we had them, and thofe things, again, 
which another cannot part with, but to his own 
lofs and fhame. L’Eftrange’s Fables, 
3. On another part ; marking a ‘tranfition 
to fome new confideration. 
Behold yon mountain's hoary height, 
Made higher with new mounts of fnow 3 
Again, behold the winter's weight 
Opprefs the lab’ring woods below. Dryden. 
4. In return, noting re-action, or recipro- 
cal action ; as, His fortune worked up- 


his fortune. 
5. Back, in reftitution. 
l When your head did but ake, 
I knit my handkerchief about your brows; 
The beft I had, a princefs wrought it me, 
And I did never afk it you again. 
Shakefp. King Jobn. 
6. In return for any thing; in recom- 
pence. 
That he hath given will he pay agair. 
Prov. xix. 27. 
17. In order of rank or fucceffion ; mark- 
ing diftribution. 
ak was afked of Demofthenes, What was 
the chief part of an orator? He anfwered, A@ion. 
What next? Action. What next again ? A@ion. 
Bacon's Effays. 


compaG fubftance of their leaves, and the pedicles 
of them: and the caute of that again is either 
the tough and vifcous juice of the plant, ór the 
ftrength and heat thereot. = Bacon's Natural: Hif. 


8. Befides ; in any other time or place. 
They have the Walloors, who are fall foldiers ; 
yet that is but a {pot of ground. But, on the 
other fide, there is not in the world again fuch a 
{pring and feminaty of brave military peopl, as 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland. Baco, 
g. Twice as much; marking the fame 
quantity once repeated. 
There are whom heav'n has bleft with ftoreof 
wit, 
Yet want as much sgain to manage it; 


with danger. Again. whether it were the fhoitnefs F 


on his nature, and his nature again upon | 


The caufe of the holding green, is the clufe and | 


AGA 
For wit and judgment ever are at ftri fe, 
Tho" meant each other's aid, like man and wifes 
Popes 
I fhould not be forry to.fee a chorus on a theatrey, 
more than as large and as deep again as ours, built 
and adorned at a king’s charges. 
Dryden's Dufrefnoys 
10. Again and again; with frequent repe=- 
` tition ; often. 

'Fhis is not to be obtained by one or two hafty” 
readings: it mult be repeated again and again, 
with a clofe attention to the tenour of the. dif- 
courf{e. T Lockes. 

11. In oppoftion ;. by way of refiftance. 

Who art thou that anfwereft aain f. 

Rome 1X. 20e- 
1z. Back; as, returning from fome mef- 
fage: 

Bring us word again which way we fhall go.- 

Deut. ie 22 


AGAINST. prep. [engeon ,onxzeond, Sax.] 
1. In oppofition to any. perlon.. 

And he will be a wild man ; his hand willbe 
againff every.man, and:every man’s hand againft 
him. $ Gene xvi. 128. 

2. Contrary ;. oppofite, in general: 

That authority of men fhould prevail with men: 
either againft or above: reafon, is no part of our be- 
lief. Hookers 

He is melancholy without caule, and merry 
againft the hair. Shakefpeare’s Troilus and Creffidde. 

i We might work any effect without and again 
matter; and this not holpen by the co-operation 
of angele or fpirits, but only by the unity and har» 
mony of nature. Bacon's Natural Hifory. 

The preventing goodnefs of God does even wreft 
him from himfelf, and. fave him,. as it were, 
againft his wilh.. South. 

The god, uneafy till he flept again, 

Refolv’d, at once; to rid himfelf of pains: 
And, tho’ againft his cuftom, call'd aloud. Dryden.. 

Men often fay a thing is againf their conícience, 
when really it is not. Swift's Mifcellanies. 

3. In contradiction. to any opinion. 

After all that can be faid again# a thing, this. 
will fill be true, that many things poffibly are,. 
which we know not of 3 and that many more things 
may be than arc: and if fo, after all our argu- 
ments againf} a thing, it will be uncertain whether 
it be or not. Tillotfone 

The church-clergy have written the beft collec- 
tion of traéts again popery that ever appeared in 
England. Swift. 


4. With contrary motion or tendency : 


ufed of material action. 
Boils and plagues 
Plaifter you o'er, that one infect another 
Aguinfi the Wind a mile. - Shakefpeare`s Corio/anus. 
The kite being a bird of prey, and therefore 
hot, delightéth in the frefh air; and many times 
flicth agais} the wind, as trouts and falmons fwim 
againfi the ftream: Bacons. 
5. Contrary to rule-or law. 
If aught again? my life 
Thy country fought of thee, it jought unjuftly, 
Agairf the lav of nature, law of nations. Mitore. 
Againft the public fanétions of the peace, 
Againfi ail omens of ther ill fucecfs 5 
With fares averfe, the rout in arms reforty. 
To force their monarch, ard iofult the court. 
Drydéis 
6. Oppofite to, in place: 
Againft the Tiber’s mouth, but faraway. 
Drydene 
7. Tothe hurt of-another. See fenfe 5. 
Aad, wien thou think’ ft of her ewrnitys 
Think not thatdeath again} her nature ts 5 
Thik it.a births, and when thuu go’ft to diey, 
Sing like a fwan,.as if. thou went’ft to blifs. 
Sir J. Davien 
.8. In provifion for ; in expe&ation: of. 
This mode of fpeaking probably had: 
its original from. the idea. of. making 
provifion. 


AGA 


‘provifion again/, or in oppolfition to, a}, 


time of misfortune, but by degrees ac- 
quired a neutral fenfe. - [t fometimes 


‘thas the cafe elliptically fuppreffed, as,,J| 


againf? he comes, that is, againf the 
time when he comes. 
Thence the them brought into a Rately ball, 
Wherein. were many tables fair difpred, 
And i¢ady dight with drapets fettival, 
_Azgaixft theviands fhould be miniftred. 
i Fairy Qucen. 
"The Tike charge ‘was given them agains the 
time they fhould come to fettle themfelves in the 
Aand promifed unto their fathers. Hookers 
Some fay, tifat ever gain? that (eafon comes, 
“Wherein bur Saviour's birth is celebrated, 
“he bird of dawning fingethsall night ieng:: 
And then they fay no fpirit waiks abroad ; 
‘The nights are wholefome, then no planets ftrike, 
‘No fairy tales, no witch hath power to charm ; 
Sv hallow'd and fo gracious is the time. 
, Skatefp. Hamlet. 
To that purpofe, he made hatte co Briftol, that 
call things might be ready ugainfi the prince came 
*thither. i Clarendsn. 
Azainft the promis'd time provides with cares 
And hattens in the woot the robes he was to wears 
Dryden. 
All which I grant to be reafonably and truly 
faid, and only defire they may be remembe‘ed 
agairft another day. 


Want of milk. Did. 
Aca’re. adv. [from aand gape.] Staring 
with eagernefs,; as, a bird gapes for 
meat. 
In*himfelf was all his fate; 
‘More folemñ than the tedious pomp that waits 
On princes, when their rich retinue long 
Of horfes led, and grooms! befmear'd with gold, 
- Darzics the crowd, and fets them all.agepe. 
Paradife Lofi. 
(Dazzle the:crowd, and fet them all agape. 
Philips, 

The whole crowd ftood agape, and ready to take 

thedotor at his word. Spefator, N° 572. 

A‘carick. af. [agaricum, Lav.) ,A drug 
of ufein phyfic, and*the dying trade. 
It is divided into male and female ; 
the male is ufed only in dying, the fe- 
male in medicine: the male, grows on 
oaks, the female on larches. 

‘{ here) are two excrefcences which grow upon 
trea;, both of them in the nature of mushrooms ; 
the one the Romans call deus, which groweth 
upon the roots of oaks, and was one of the dainties 
ef their table; the other is medicinal, that is call- 
ed agarick, which growcth upon the tops of oaks; 
though it be affiraned by fome, that it groweth 
alfo at the roots. _. , Bacon. 

Aca‘st. adj. [This word, which is ufual- 
ly, by later authors, written agha/?, is, 
not improbably, the true word derived 
from agaze, which has been written 
aghaff, from a miftaken etymology. 
See AGuast.] Struck with terrour ; 
amazed ; frighted to aftonifhment. 

Thus roving on 


An confus'd march forlorn, th’ advent’rous bands, 


With fhudd’ring horrour pale, and eyes agafi 
View'd Grit their lamentable loc, and taund 
No reft. Mitton’ s Parodije Loft. 


A’catresa.f, (agate, Fr. achates, Late} A 


precious fone of che loweft clafs, otten 


clouded with beautiful variegations. 
In thape no bigger than an agate ttone, 
On the forefinger ot an alderman. 


| Ag aes 


) ave a Zreyiboray? ground, clouded, 
‘sp 


lineated, Oi 


Salling fleet. 


A’caLaxy. n. f. [from a and yára, Gr. | | 


Shakefp. Remco and Fulict. 
are only varietics of the tlintkind 5 thcy 


fpotted with different colours, chicfly duky, black, 
brown, red, and fometimes blue. WW cedevard. 


A’caty. adj. [from agate.) Partaking of 


the nature of agate. . 

An azcty flint’ was abové two inches in diame- 
ter; the whole covered over'with'a friable creta- 
ceous cruit. ) Woodward. 


To AGA‘ zE. wea. {from aand gaze, to'fet 
a gazing ; as, amazi, amuje,‘and others. } | 


To ftrike with amazement; to ftupify 
with fudden terrour. , The verb is now 
out of ufe. bok 
Sotas they travell’d, fo they *gan efpy 
Amarmed knight:toward them: gailop taft, 
That {eemed from fome feared foe ta Hy, . , 
Orlother'grifly thing chat him agaf. Fairy Queen, 
Acw zED. participial adj: (from agaxe ; 
which fec.] Struck with amazement ; 
eeterrified.to flupidity. 
dt he fent to hell, and none durft, ftand 
ML; ` 
Here, there}.and every where, enrag'd:he flew : 
The French exclaim'd, tt The devi was in arms?” 
All the whole army tood egaxed on-him. 
Shakef/p. Henry VI. 
AGE. #. fage; Fr. anciently eage, or 
aage; it is deduced, by, Menage from 
ætaiium, of etas3 by Junius, from aa, 
which, in the Teutonic dialects, figni- 
fied long duration. ] ? 
. Any period of time attributed to fome- 


thing.as the whole, or part, of its.du- | 


ration: in this fenfe, we fay, the age of 
man, the feveral ages of the ‘world, the 


golden or iron age. 
One man in his tiine plays many, parts, 
His life being feven ages. Shakefpeare. 
And Jacob lived-in the land'of Egypt feventcen. 
years; fo the whole! age of Jatod was an hundred 
forty and feven years. Genefis, xlvii. 28. 
2. A fucceffion or gencration of men.» ~ 
Hence, laftty, fprings’care of pofterities, 
For things their'kind would evesla‘ting make. 
Hence*s:tythat old men du plant young trees, 
The fruit whereof another age shall takes 
Sir J. Davies. 
Next to the Son, 
Deftin’d Reftorer of mankind, by whom 
New heav'n, and earth, fhail co the ages rife, 
Or down trom 'heav`n deicend. 
Miltan’s Paradife Loft. 
- No declining ege 
E’er felt the raptures of poetic rage. Refecmman. 
3. The time in which any particular man, 
or race of men, lived, or fhall live 5 as, 


the age of heroes. 
No longersnowythe golden age appears, 
When patriarch wits furviv d a tnoufand years. 


4. The {pace of a hundred years 5 a fecu- 


lar period ; a century. 


nefs. 

You fee how full of change his age is: the ob- 
fervation we have made of it hath not been little ; 
he always loved our fitter moft, end with what poor 
judgment-he hath now caft her off ! 

: Shakefware’s King Lear. 

Roys-muft not have th” ambitious care of men, 
Nor. men the weak anxieties ofages >  Relcomuon. 

And on this forehead, where yourerfe has faid 
Tic loves delighted, and the graces play “d5 
Infuleing age will trace his cruel way, 

And leave tad marks of his destructive fway. 
y Prior. 
6. Maturity ;. ripenefs; years of diicre- 
tion; full Rrength of lite. 


being of age, debre that admitiion For themftlves, 


Popes |} 


5. The latter part of hfe; old-age; old- f 


A tuiemn admisiion of proielytes, all. that either, 


AGE 


or that, in infancy, are by others prefented to that 
charity of the church. Lamnoud. 


i We thought our fires, not with thcir own content, 
| Had, ere we came to age, our portion fyent. 


Dryden. 
7. In law. ~ 

lna a man, the age of fourteen years is the age 
of difcreticn ; and twenty-one years is the full age: 
In a woman, at feven years or age, the lord her 
father may uittrain his tenants for aid to marry hers 
at the age of nine years, the is dowable ; at twelve 
years, fhe is able finally to ratify and confirm hee 
former confent given to matrimony ; at fourteen, 
fhe is ‘enabled to «receive ber land. into, her own 
hand3, and fhall be out of ward at the death of her 
anccftor: at fixteen, fhe fhall be out of ward, 
though, at the dcath of her anceftor, the was within 
the age of fourteen years; at. Gventy-one, fhe is 
able to alienate her lands and tenements. At the 
age of fourteen, a ftripling is enabled to choofe his 
cwn guardian; at the age of fourteen, a min may 
confent to marriage. Cedi 

A’cen. adj. [from age. It makes two fyl- 
‘lables in poetry. } 
1. Old; flricken in years ; ‘applied gene- 
rally to animate beings... ; ` 

If the comparifon do ftand between man and 
man, the aged, for the moft part, are belt experi- 
enced, leaft fubje& to rah and unadvifed paffions. 

$ Hooker. 

Novelty is only in requeft ; and it is as dangerous 
to be aged in any kind of courfe, as it is virtuous 
to be conttant im any undertaking.% 

1 3 Shakefp. Meajure for Meafure. 

Kindnefs itfelf too weak a charm will prove, 
To raife the feeble fires of aged love. ‘Pri. 

2. Old; applied to inanimate things. This 
ufe is rare, and commonly with fome 
tendency to the profopopaia. 

‘Lhe’ people did not more worthip the images’ of 
gold and ivory, than they did the groves ;"and the 
iame ba ve al faith of the aged caks. 

‘tilling Peet*s Defence of Dife. on Rem. Idol. 
\A’GEDLY. adv. [from aged.] After the 
manner of an. aged perfon.. cs = 
Ace’n. adv. (agen, Sax.] Again; in 
return, See AGAIN. 
This word is now only written in this 
manner, though it be ia reality the true 
orthography, for the fake of rhime. 

Thus Venus: Thus her fon reply’d! agen ; 
None of your Gers have we heard or teen. ~ 

tm ` Dryden. 


AGENCY. n. f. [from agent.] i 
1. The quality ot acting ; the ftate of be-- 
ing in aétion ; action. : ‘ 
A few advances there are in the following papers, 
tending to affert the fuperintendence and agency of 
Providence in the natural world. 
| Woodward's Pref. to Nat. Hiflory. 
2. The office of an agent or factor for an- 
other ; -bufinefs performed by an agent. 
Some of the purchafers them. felves may be con- 
ten? to live cheap ina worte country, rather than 
be at the charge of exchange and agencies. Swift. 


A’GENT. adj. [agens, Lat.] ‘That which 
acts ; oppoied to patient, or that which 
is acted upon. 

‘This Cuccefs is oft truly afcribed unto the force 
of invagination upon the body agenr; and then, by 
a fecondary means, it. may upon a diveric body 5 
as, for example, if a man carry a ring, or fome 


t 


him to cbtain his love, it may make him more 
induftrious, and azain- more confident and perfiing 
than ctherwife.he would be. Bacon's Nat. Hifi. 
A’GENT. ne fe i 
1, An aétor; he that as; he that poffeffcs 


the faculty of action. 


¢ 
b piini 


Te, 


part of a beaft, believing dtrongly that it will kelp” 


A 


Wy. we es AGG AGG 
The folid reafon of one man‘with unprejudicate® 
apprehenfions, begcts as firm a belief ax rhe autho- 
lity Oraggreyete tettimony of many juadicds. 
Browr's Milear Errours. 
They had, for a long time together, produced 


The occafion of its not healing by agpli inatin, 

as the other did, was from the alteration: tke icho: 
}ehad-begun taimakc in the bottom of the wound. 

} fie eh soyir OF iftman s Surgery. 

Accuu tinatiyt.adj.[fromagglutinate. } 


©" Where there is no doubt, delibe-ation is not ex- 
"eluded as impertinent unto the thing, but as necd- 
kefs in- regard of the cgent, which Jecih aircady 
¿what to relolve upon, ~ è, , < ¢ dlcoler. 
“Towhom nor agens, from the inttrument, , 


Nor pow'r of working, trom the work! is known. R withh has te power of procuring mahy other incpt combirations, or oggregate forms 
; i Davies. WY AAP © fae | Of particular things, und nonfentical ty ftems of the 
Heav’n made us egents frito good or ill,” > aggiutination.. , whole. Ray on the Creasicn. 


~~ Rowl up ‘the member with the agglutinative 
‘ rowlers © +u W ferran. 
To AGGRANDI‘ZE. v. a. [aggrandijer, | 
Fr.] To make great; to enlarge 5 to 
exalt ; to improve in power, honour, or f 
se rank.) Tt is applied to» perfons gene- 
> rally, fometimes to things. hat 0 
Sro lethe king thould) ufejit no better than the pope 
did, only to aggrandize covetous churclimen, it 
cannot be called a jewel in his crown. 
Ay life's Parergon. 
Thefe furnifh us-with glorious fprings and'me- 
diums, toi raife anduggrandize our conceptions, to 
warm our fouls, toawaken the better pafituns, and 
ito elevate them even to a divine pitch; and: that for 
_. devotional purpofes. Watts Impr. of the Mind. 
| A°cGRANDIZEMENT. 7. f. [aggřandifz- 
“ment, Fr} The ftate of being aggran- 
dized ; the aét of aggrandizing. 
A"GGRANDIZER. u. /. [from aggrandize.] 
The perfon that aggrandizes or makes 
great another. | 
To Accra‘te. uv. a. [aggratare, Iral.] 
‘TO, pleafe ; td treat “with ‘civilities? a 
word not now tn ufe.  ” T Sr) 
“And’in themida thereof, upon the fdér,’ * 
A lovely bevy of fair ladies fateynmi hy. As 99 
‘to qeCourted/ot manya jolly paramour z i 
The which them did in modet wife amate, ° 
And each one fought his lady. to aggrare. 
“mer Fairy Qyeen. 
To A'GGR AV ATE. Ùi a. [ egeravo, Lat. ] 
Ye To make ‘heavy,’ nafed only ina méta- 
4 hee arh pe i A Ah D r ar . on 
~! phoricah fente i “as, tO-ay gravale anac- 


AGGREGATE. x. /. [from the verb.] ‘The 
complex, or collective refult of the con- 
junction or aceryation of many parti- 


culars, 

The reafon of the far greateft part of mankind, 
is but an‘agercgate of miftaken phantafms, andy. 

in things not fenfible, a conftant delifion. 
Glanville’s Scepfis Scientifica,. 
A great number of living and thinking particles 
could not poflibly, by their mutual conta@, and 
prefiing, and flriking, compofe one greater indi- 
vidual animal, with one mind and. anderftanding, 
and F vital confenfion of the whole body 5) any 
more than a {warm of bees, or a crowd of men and 
women, can be conceived to make up one particular 
livihg creature; compounded and conttituted òf the 
aggregate of them all. Bentley... 


Fo AGGREGATE. v. a. [aggrego, Lat.] 
To collect together ; to accumulate; to. 
heap many. particulars into one mafs. 

The aggregated foil 


Death, with-his mace petrifick, cold, and dryy. 
As with a trident, fmote.. ` Miltcn's Parad. Loft. 


AGGREGATION.. wef. [from aggregate.] 
1 Collection,.or ftate of being colleéted. 
> Their individual imperteétions being great, they 
are moreaver enlarged by their aggregation; and 
“being erroneous in their tingle numbers, once hud- 
i dled together, they will be errour itfelf. 
hive slovoed Braows Vulgar Evrours. 
2. The collection, or a& of collecting many 
particulars.into one whole.. 
The water refident.in. gt abyfs is) in-all parts: 
of it, kored with.a contttrable quantity of heat, 
aad more efpecially in thofe where'thefe extraozdi- 


And force’d it not, tho’ he forefaw the will. 
Freedem was firit beftow'd’on human race, 
And prefeience only held the fecond place. 
hon j Dryden. 
A miracle'is aiwork exceeding the power of any 
1 created agent, confeqdcntly being an effeét of the 
© divine croriperences) ` MG Souths Samos, 
2. A dubitiiute şoav deputy; sa fastor; a 
perfcnemployed to traniact the bufinefs 
~ of another. ` 
— All hearts in love, ufe your own tongues ; 
Let every eye negotiate for itfelz, oak” 
And muft no agent. © Sbakefpeare. 
-a They badenot the wit to fend to them; inganry 
orderly fahion, ogents or chefen MEN, to" ternpe | 
them, and to treat with them. Bacon's Herry YIL. | 
Remember, Sir, your fury of a wife, : 
© Who not content to be reveng’d on you, + 
“L The agents of your pation will purfeco 
I o De yiien's Aureng. | 
3- That which has the power of cperating, ' 
. or producing effects upon another thing., 
. They produced wonderfureffccts,, by the prupe 
d application of agenis to patients. `` _ Tempie. 
_ AccELraTion. x/[Lat..gelu.}Concre- 
Sutton oboed s-t attendees, 1 
~ ew Tpis.rourd in hail, and figured in its guttulous jj * 
L dcicenstrom the airg:growing greater or deffer ac- ’ 
-A cording to the accretion or plusisus apge/aticn about i 
the fundamental atoms thereof. : T 
i 0 Set Breaen's Vulgar Errours.} 
AccENERA TION. m. fi [from ad and ge- 
neratio, Lat.) = The itate of growing or 
-7 uniting cto another ‘bodys -' “15% 
= To make a perfect nutrition,ithere‘istreguired 2/ 


; 


»otran{mutation of nutriment } now.where this-con- cufation, or a punifhment. ? f UIN 1 aaf a dary aggregations of this fre happen. 

. ver Gc raggencratienis made, there isalfo required, A grove hard by; fprung up with this theirchange, 8. = a a AOA S Natiral Hiftory. 

ia te ent a fimilarity of matter. ,*, © ~ oviis will who relgnsjabove! tovaggravare o°.) 3. The whole compofed, by the coacerva-. 
E O¢3. pn l pA rison Velear Erfurs. |. Their penaace, lien with fruit, like-that tion.of many particulars ; aah aggregate 


Which grew pn Paradife, the bait of Eve 
“Us'd by the tempte-. Afton’: Poradil Lof. 
Ambitious Turnus in`the prefs appears, 

; AaMaggreveting crimesauginents thcirifears. < 

DrydiÆEniid. 

2. ‘To make anything: worfe, by the ad- 

dition.of fome»particular ‘circumstance, 
not effentialg artane aig dasr ` 

OnI This'offince in’ itfelf  Heinons,! w29 yetin 

him'azgr&vdtedýbyýsthe motivesthereof, whichiwas 

not malice or difcontent, but an afpring. mind to 


To AGGRE'SS. v.m [aggredior, aggref- 
Yun, Lat.) To commit the firft act. of. 
_ Violence ;, to begin the ‘quarrel. 
j . Thoglorious pair advance, -+ , 
With mingled anger, and collected might, , 
To turn the war, and toll aggre/ing Francey. 
How Britain's fons and Britain’s friends can fight; 
p ge + Prior. 
AccREssion. m J. [azgrefro, Lat.) The: 
firit act “of injury ;° commencement. of. 


~ fo A GGERATE. u.a. [from agger, Eat, J) 
-TTo heap up. KA RAY a. 
E «; B leet mann A e pana 
EE A T RT 
eS aai Sitea Dia 
T AGGLOMERATE. v. a. 
Lat}. 4 TIET IEP oe 
4. To gather up ina Balh as thread, > | 
2. To gather together. ` j 
To AČGLO MERATE, T. me 


Siew 45 
[egglomero , 
Fi weer 


7s 


Belies the hard agglmerating Reh ni the papacy, OS aia Bacon's Henry VIJ. A quarrel by fame iq of iniquity 
-A 4 a . k -a e. -i A s} ESI, ; ae sa it - p sk # tet r ot 4 i : . . e 4 
Their feret chanain E 1 qasen Autumn aar AT Ao ORs daol om Ageravaté.) | | Thereianrelitinggl sanman eaen without 

TAR l A beanie niet yt. Fhe i 6 agbravaung, Or, making an uniun for 3 mutual defepec;. and there may 
IGGLU'TINANTS. n.f: [from bgp. utinate. Ji heavy., SE E f ybe al, oni thodther handa cuntpiracy ef common 


op famity ant aggeres. i L'Efirierge. 
ATY ya te (from. aggre ct ne 
perfon that) firit\commences. hottility ; 
the affaulteror invader, oppofed tö the: 
defeirdant a? T PMP 


‘Thoic medicines or appications which 


i : Ec 
Tase the power of uniting parts together. 


GE AGGLU’TIN ATE. adn. [from adand 
gluten, glue, Lat.) To unite one part to 
another ; to joimtogcther, foas not to tall 


SRE. lpi "x word dlion j-pu de 
_afender, Jevis a word almo PRIORY }}-ile¢rime,-or the mifery:of a -calamitysr 


i see A . ` ratte 
3 a Ae a tg Erag int ir i 5 0 ne fyr which te eres hatti eig: 
Mi dimenfions, whichis perfotmed by tHe Ox ¥i [ot Sipe heap vier A a ra ENNI 
ingehion’ of food chat vis uéterited) int! blood F i Sin tl Sie EWE, ovat ngoj si 
phish -being-diffufed sthrovs hth bly iaten Hon is sin anidar + omiin Ba oo Prot 4 
par © to thofe parts t at “eh i ON PICE . oi Dy itki vath aperava ions Rot furthare'd ye “alreAdy of appediing the Ally dggeifors. | l 
inated to the toundation pirts.: Or bi wii ae) ory 7 Calip Pope and Sceift. 
P ey l ESk allowance counterpoisid, s A a 
i | So vaka wheal hifoay, if pailible, thy pardon find panaka "I GGRIEVANCE.m fi [SeeGritvance.] 
CCLUTINA TION. 2. fe-[ om aggl Thesaur towards miyor thy harredtels. Mila. 1? Thjury’s hardthip iñflited; wrong en-- 
: ETE ; Union 5 coliefion§ the ast ot ag-\} Ac GKECGATE Ad) (aggregatus, Lat] Fra- dared" e >" l 
; tinga. the, Kite, of bi nied by the co lection of any particular 


i To AGGRIEVE. w a, [from gravis; Lat. 

i ’ Tr, iy ° > Pr "n NA : y 

H n y A ÄB i ist f TA 10t ; fi party Anto.one mah, beady, ge yhes. „s yu Se¢,Zo grippe Ja; wual-2 
ip 


P - river * rinti t ~ , 
2. The aĝ of enlarging to CUOFMILY. oy 
A. painter, aideds a paissotuwhi(kers,taah- Face, 
and) hy, autt- aggravation of the: features changed | 
it.ntothe Saracenis, honde - ah Addifon, | 
3- The extrinfical circumMances or -aeci-. 


i 
? . 4 i ‘ 
sa dents, which..increale the guilt oof a 


“431 à Alawo Omu +4! ga y ) Dryden. 


t. To 


AGI! 


t., To give forrow ; to caufe grief; to vex. 
It is not improbable, that to grieve was, 
originally neuter, and aggrieve the ac- 
tive. 

But while therein I took my chief delight, 

» 1 faw, alas! the gaping carth devour 

The fpring, the ay and all clean out of fight: 
Which yet eggricucs iny heat even to this hour. 

Spenser. 

3. To impofe fome hardfhips upon; ‘to 
harafs; to hurt in one’s right: ‘This 
is a kind of juridical fenfe; and when- 
ever it is ufed now, it feems to bear 
fome, allufion to forms of law. 

Sewall, archbithop of York, much oggrieved 
with fome praGtices of the pope's, coliectorss, tock 
ail patiently. Camden. 

The landed man finds himfeif aggricved by the 
falling of his rents, and the ftreightening of his 
gostune; whilit the monied man kceps up hi3 gain, 
and the merchant thrives and grows rich by trade. 

Locke. 

Of injus'd fame, and mighty wrongs seceiv'd, 

Chloe complains, and wond’rcufly *s aagricu'd.., 
Granville. 

To Accrov’p. v. a. [acgropare, Ital.] To 
bring together into one figure; to crowd 
together.: a term of painting. 

Bodies of divers naturcs, which are oggrcuped 
(or combined) together, are, agrecable and pleafant 
to the fight. $ Dryden. 

Acua’st. adj. [{cither’ the participle of 
agaze (fee Acaze), and then to be 
written agaxed, or agaff, or from a and 
Zart, 2 ghoft, which the prefent ortho- 
graphy favours; perhaps they were-ori- 
ginally different» words.] Struck with 
horrour, as at the fight of a fpe&re; 
ftupified with terrour. It is generally 


applied to the éxternal appearance. 
She fighing fore, as if ner heart in twaine 
Had riven been, and all her heart-ftrings braft, 
With dreary droopingeyne look’d up like ome agha/?. 
i Speer. 
The aged earth apbaf, , 
With terrour of that blata 
Shall from thefurface to thecentre thake. Milton. 
Agbaft he wak'd, and, ftarting from his ted, 
Cold {weat.in clammy drops his limbs o’erfpread. 
Drydens Æreid. 
I laugh to think how your unfhaken Cato., 
Will look agbaf?, while unforefeen destruction 
Pours in upon him thus from every fide. 
Addifon’s Cato. 
A'GILE:; adj. (agile, Fr. agilis, Lat.] 


Nimble; ready; having the quality of 


being fpeedily put in motion; active. 
With that he gave his able horfe the head, 
And bending forward ftruck his agile heels 
Againft the panting fides of his poor jade, 
Up to the rowel-head. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
The immediate and, agi fubfervience of the 
fpirits to the empite of the mind or foul. 
Hale's Origis of Mankind. 
To guide its actions, with informing carc, 
In peace to judge, to conquer in the wary 
Render it agile, witty, valiant, fage, 
As fits the various courfe of human.age. . Prior. 
A’oiteness. nif. [from agile.] The qua- 
lity of being agile; nimblenefs ; rea- 
dinefs for motion ; quicknefs ; activity ; 
agility. | 
Acriity.a.f. [agilitas, Lat. from agilis, 
agile.) Nimblenefs ; readinefs to move ; 
quicknefs ; activity. 


A limb, over-ftrained by, liftinga weight, above 
its power, may never recover its former agility and 


Watts. 


vigour. 


AGT LIOCHUM. 2. f. Aloes-wood. A 
tree in the Eaft-Indies, brought to us ini 


AGI 


‘fmall bits, of a very fragrant fcent. It} 


is hot, drying, and accounted a ftrength- 
encr of the nerves in general. The beft 
is of a blackifh purple colour, and fo 
light as to {wim upon water. Quincy. 
AGIO. n.f. [An Italian word, fignifying 
cafe or conveniency.] A mercantile 
term, ufed chiefly in Holland and Ve- 
nice, for the difference betwecn the'value 
of bank notes, and the current money. 
Chambers. 
To AGYST.-v.1a: [from giffe; Fr. a bed 
or refting-place, or from gifer, i. e. 
fiabulażi.) To take iniand feed the 
cattle of ftrangers in the king’s foreft, 
and so gather the money. ‘The officers 
that do this, are called egifors, in Eng- 
hih, guef or gift-takers. : Their function 
is termed agi/tment ; as, agifiment upon 
the fea-banks. ‘This word agi} is alfo 
ufed, for the taking in of other men’s 


cattle into any man’s. ground, at a cer- 


tain rate per week. ] Blount. 
AGistTMentT. 2 f. [See Acist.]. It is 
taken by the canon lawyers in another 
fenfe than is mentioned under ag:/t. 
They feem to intend by it, a modus or 
compofition, ór . mean .rate, at which 
{fome right or due may be reckoned: per- 


haps. it is corrupted from addoucifement, 


or adjufiment. j xl 
Acistor. æ h [from agit] An officer of 
the king’s foret. See Acisr. 
A’GitaBLE. adj. [from agitate; agitabilis, 
Lat.]. Thatwhich may. be agitated, or 
put in motion 3. perhaps. that which may 


be .difputed. See Acinare, and Acr-. 


TATION. sesr#iSigue & Ww, 

To AGITATE. v. a. [agito, Lat.] 

1. To put in: motion; ‘to fhake; to move 
nimbly ; as, the furface of the waters 
is agitated by the wind; the veffel was 
broken by agitating the liquor. 

2. Fo be the caufe of motion; to actuate ; 
to move: 

Where dwells this fov'reign arbitrary fou), 
Which. does the human animal controul, 

Inform each part, and agitate the whole? Blackmore. 

3. To affect with perturbation; as, the 
mind of man is agitated »by various 
paffions. . 

4. To ftir; to bandy from oneto another ; 
to difcufs ; to controvert; as, to agitate 
a queition. - 

Though this controyerfy be revived, and hotly 
agitated among the moderns’; yet I doubt whether 
it be not, in-a great-patt, a nominal difpute. 

Boyle on Colours. 

5. To contrive; to revolve; to form by 
laborious thought. 

Formalitics of extraordinary zeal and piety are 
never more ftudied and ‘elaborate, than, when poli- 


AGITA tion. 7. /. [from agitate; agitatio, 
Lat. } ai ‘ 
1. The a& of movingior fhaking any thing. 
Patrefa@tion afkath reft3; for the fubtle motion 
which, putrefaGtion requireth, is difturbed by any 
agitatione 
2. The ftate of being moved or agitated ; 


time in a violent agitation. 


ticiansmoftagitate defperate defigns.’ King Gharless) 


Baccn.} 
as, the waters, after a ftorm, are fome 


3. Difcuffion ; controverfial examination. | 


AGO 


A hind of a fchool queftion is ftarted in this fable, 
upon reafon and inftin®; this deliberative pro- 
ceeding of the crow, was rather a logical agitation 
of the matter. L’Efrange’s Fables. 

4. Violent motion of the mind; pertur- 
bation; diiturbance of the thoughts. 

A great perturbation in nature! to receive at 
once the benefit of fleep, and do the effects of 
watching. Jo this flumbry agitation, belides her 
walking, and other a@tual performances, what 
have you heard her fay? Shake/peare's Macbeth. 
` His mother could no longer bear the agitarions 
of fo many paffions as thronged upon her. 

Tatler, N° 55. 
5. Deliberation; contrivance; the ftate 
of being confulted upon. 

‘The projc& now in agitation for repealing of 
the teft act, and yet leaving the namé of an eitab- 
lifhment to the prefent national church, is incon- 
fittent. Swift's Miscellasies. 

AGITA Tor. n. f. [from agitate.) He that 
agitates any thing; he who manages 
affairs : în which fenfe feems to be ufed 
the agitators of the army. 

A’cLet.a.f. [Some derive it from alyan, 
fptendour ; but it is apparently to be 
deduced from aigulette, Fr. a tag to a 
point, and that from aigu, fharp. ] 

r. A tag of a point curved into fome re- 
prefentation of an animal, generally of 
a man. 

He thereupon gave for the garter a chain worth 
200]. and his gown addreffed with aglets, efteemed ` 
worth 251. Hayward. 

Whys, give him gold endugh, and marry him 
to a puppet, or an ag/et baby, or an old tret, and 
ne‘er a tooth in her head. 

Sbakefpeare’s Taming of the Sbrizw. 

2. The pendants at the ends of the chieves 
of flowers, as in tulips. : 

A’GMINAL. adj. [from agen, Lat.) Be- 
longing to a troop. Dia. 

A’cnatL. adj. (from ange, grieved, and 
nagle, a nail.) A difeafe of the nails; 
a whitlow ; an inflammation round the 
nails. by a x 

Acna‘tion. 2.f. [from agnatus, Lat.) 
Defcent from the fame father, in a di- 
ret male line, diftin® from copzation, 
or confanguinity, which inclades defcen- 
dants from females. ptngate td! 

ÅGNETION, 2. f. [from aguitio, Lat.] 
Acknowledgment. > = sh 

To Acni‘ze. v. a. [from aguofo, Lat.] 
To acknowledge; to own; to avow. 
This word is now obfolete. 

I do agnizxe ik 
A natural and, prompt alacrity. 
I find in haranefs. Shakefpeare’s Orbel’o, 

AGNOMINA TION. n.f. [aguominatio, Lat.] 
Allufion of one word to another, by re- 
femblance of found. = 

The Britifh-continueth yet in Wales, and fome 
villages of Cornwall; intermingled with provincial 
Latin, being very Ggnificative, copiovs,.and plea- 
fantly running upon agnonizations, although harth 
in afpirations. i Camden. 


AGNUS-CASTUS. x. f, [Lat.]-The name 
of the tree commonly. called the Caffe 
Tree, from an imaginary virtue of pre- 
ferving chaftity. | 

Of laurel fome, of woodbine many more, 
And wreathes of agnus caflus others bore. Drda 

Aco’. adv, [axan, Sax, palt or gone; 
whence writers formerly ufed, and in 
fome provinces the peopte ftill ufe, agone 
for ago.) Pait; as, Joug ago} that is, 

long 


f 
i 


l 
t 
i 


AGO 


. long time has paft fince. Reckoning 


» „time towards the prefent, we ufe fince ; 


as, it is-a year fince it happened: reéck- 


oning from the prefent, we ufe ago; as, |. 


it happened a year ago. ‘This is not, 
perhaps, always obferved. i 
The great fupply 


. “Are wreck’d three nights ago on Godwin fands, 


Sbakefpeare. 
This both by others and myfelf I know, 
For Ihave ferv`d their fovereign long ago ; 

Oft have been caught within the winding train. 

Drydin’s Fables. 

I. fhall fet down an account of a difcourfe I 

chanced to have with one of the:n fome time ago: 

Addifon’s Frecbolder. 


Aco’c. adv. [a word of uncertain ety- 


4 


mology: the French have the term à 
gigo, in low language ; a8, ils vivent à 
gogo, they live to their wih: from this 
phrafe our word may be, perhaps, de- 
rived. 

1. In a ftate of defire; in a fate of warm 
imagination ; heated with the notion 
of fome enjoyment ; longing; ttrongly 
excited. 

As for the fenfe and reafon of it, that has little 
or nothing to do here; only let it found full and 
round, and chime right to the humour, which 
is at prefent ageg (juf as a big; long, rattling 
Name is faid to command even adoration from a 
Spaniard), and, no doubt, with this powerful, 


fenfelefs:engine, the rabble driver fhall be able t 3 


carry all before him.” South's Sermons. 
z. It is ufed with the verbs zo de, or ta jet ; 


as, he is agog, or you may jet him 


Bt f 
- _ The gawdy goffip, when the's fet agog, 
In jewels drett, and at each car a bob, 
Goes flaunting out, and, in her trim of pride, 
Thinks all fle fays or does is juaftify’d. 
Dryd. Juv. Sat. vi. 
This maggot has no fooner fer him agog, but 
he gets him a hhip,. f.cights her, builds ca‘tles'in 
the air, and conceits both the Indies in his’cof- 
fers. L'Eftranze. 
3. It has the particles on, or _fer, before 
the object of defire. 
Qn which the fain:s are all agog, 
Ard ail this for a bear and dog. Hudibr. cant. ii. 
Gyphies generally itragzle into thefe parts, and 
fet the heads of our fervant-maids fo agcg for 
hufbands, that we do not expe to have any buf- 
nefs done as it thouid be, whiift they are in the 
country. Addifen t Spcfatcr. 
Aco ING. participial aaj. [from a and 
ging.) ln action; into aćtion. 
Their frt movement, and impreiled motions, 
*. demanded the impulie of an almighty hand to fet 
them firt apoing. Tatler. 
Acownr. adv. [agan, Sax.] Ago; pak. 
See Aco. 
Is he fuch a princely one, 
As you fpeak him long agone ? 
Ben Fonfon's Fairy Prince. 
A’cONISM. n. f. [ayerncposs Gr.]} Conten- 
tion for a prize. Dif. 
AGONIST. n: f. [2yaviens, Gr.] A con- 
_ tender for prizes. Di&. 
AGONI STES. 2. f. [yoring Gr.} A prize- 
fighter ; one that contends at ae y pub- 
lic folemnity for a prize. Milton has 
fo ftyled his tragedy, becaufe Samj/on 
~ was called cut to divert the Philiftines 
with feats of ftrength. 
Aconisticar. adj. [fromagoniftes.] Re- 
lating to prize-fighting.. Dia. 
To A’contze. v. n. [from agonizo, low 


7 You. I, 


AGR -> 


Latin; ayvuritw, Gr. agonifer, Fr.] To 
feel agonies ; to be in exceflive pain. 
“ Doft thou behold my poor diftraGted heart, 
Thus-rent with agonizing love and rage, 
And afk me what it means?» Art theu not falfe? 
Riawe's Fane Shore. 
Or touch, if, tremblingly alive all o'er, 
To {mast and agonize at ev'ry pore? 
3 Pope's Effy on Man. 

AGONOTHE TICK. adj. [žywr and “rui, 
Gr.) Propofing publick contentions for 
prizes ; giving prizes; prefiding at pub- 
lick games. D:&. 

AGONY. 2. fe [Zyer, Gr. azon, low Lat. 
agonie, Fr.] n 

1. ‘Ihe pangs of death; properly the lat 
contcit between life and death. 

Never was there more pity in faving any than 
in ending me, becaufe therein my ageny fall end. 
Sulney. 
Thou who for me did‘feel fuch pain, 
Whole precious blood the crofs did fain, 
Let not thofe agenies be vain. Rofecmmcn. 
2. Any violent or exceffive pain of body 
or mind. 
Betwixt them both, they have me done to dy, 

Thro’ wounds ard ftrokes, and ftubborn handeling, 
That death were better than fuch agony, 

As grief and fury unto me did bring. Fairy Queen. 
Thee Lhave mits'd, and thoughtit long, depriv'd 

Thy prefence, agony of love! till now 

Nor felt, nor thall be twice. Miitcn’s Par. Loft. 

»dt-is particularly ufed in devotions for 

our Redeemer’s conflict in the garden. 
To propofe our defires, which cannot take fuch 
effect as we fpecify, fhall, notwithftanding, other- 
wife procure us his heavenly grace, even as this 
very prayer of Chrift obtained angels to be fent 
him as comforters in his agony. Hooker. 
Aco OD. adv. [aand gcod.] In earnel; 
Snot fidtitioufly. Not in ufe. 
At that time I made her weep agod, 
For l did play a lamentable pirt. 
Shake/peer’'s Twn Gent. of Verona. 

Acou’ty. n.f. An animal of the An- 
tilles, of the. bignefs of a rabbet, with 
bright red hair, and a lictle tail without 
hair. He has but two teeth in each jaw, 
holds his meat in his fore-paws like a 
{quirrel, and has a very remarkable cry. 
When he is angry, his hair ftands on 
end, and he {trikes the earth with his 
hind-feet, and, when chafed, he flies 
to.a hollow tree, whence he is expelled 
by fmoke. Trevoux. 

To Acra’ce. vw. a. [from a and grace.] 
To grant favours to; to confer benefits 
upon : a word not now in ufe. 

She granted, and that knight fo much agrac’d, 
That the him taught celeftial difcipline. 
; Fairy Queen. 

AGRA MMaTIST.. ». f. [a, priv. and 
ypápuæ, Gr.] An illiterate man. Did. 

AGRARIAN, adj. [agrarius, Lat.) Re- 
lating to fields or grounds; a word fel- 

-~ dom ufed but in the Roman hiltory, 
where there is mention of the agrarian 
law. 

To Acre‘ase, v.a. [from a and greafe.] 
To daub ; to greale ;. to pollute with 
filth. 

The waves thereof fo flow and fluggifh were, 
Engrofs'd with mud, which did them foul agreafes 
Fairy Queen. 

To AGRE‘. wv. n. (agreer, Fr. from gré, 
lee or good-will; gratia and gratus, 

at. ] 


~ AGR 


1. Tobe in concord; to live without con- 
tention ; not to differ. 

The mort you. ogree together, the Icfs hurt can 
your enemies do yous Brocme’s View of Epic Poetry. 

2. Togrant; to yield to; toadmit; with 
the particles to or upon. 

And perfuaded them to agree to all reafonable 
conditions. 2 Maccabees, xi. 140 

We do not prove the origin of the earth from a 
chaos ; feeirg that is agreed on by all that give it 
ary origin. Burret. 

3. To fettle amicably. 

£ form of words were quickly agreed on between 

them for a perfect combination. Clarendon. 
4. To fettle terms by ftipulation ; toiac- 
cord: followed by with. 

Agree with thine alverlary quickly, whilft thou 
art in the way with him; left at ary time the 
adverfary deliver thee to the judge, and the judge 
deliver thee to the officer, and thou be caft into 
prifon. Matt. v. 25. 

5. To dettle a price between buyer and 
feller. 


Friend, I) do thee no wrong: didt not thou 

agree witb me for a penny? Mate. xx 13.6 
6. To be of the fame mind or opinion. 

He- exceedingly provoked or underwent «the 
envy, and reproach, and malice of men òf alt 
qualities and conditions, who agreed in nothing 
elfe. Clarindcre 

Milton is a noble genius, and the world agrees to 
confefs it. Warts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

7. To concur; to co-operate. 

Muft the whole man, amazing thought! return 

To the cold ma.ble and contra‘ted urn ? 

And never fha’l thofe particles agree, 

That were in life this individual he ? Prior. 
8. To fettle fome point among many, with 

upon before a noun. 

Strifes and troubles would be endlefs, except 
they gave their common confent all to be ordered 
by fome whom they thould agree upon. Hooker. 

If men, fkilled in chymical affairs, thall agree 
to write clearly, and keep men from being ftunned 
by dark or empty, words, they will be reduced 
either to write nothing, or books that may teach 
us fomething. Boyle. 

g. To be confiftent; not to contradict; 
with fo or with. 

For many bare falfe witnefs againft him, but 
their witnefs agreed not together. Mark, xiv. 56. 

They that ftood by faid again to Peter, Surely 
thou art one of them: for thou art a Galilean, 
and thy fpecch agreerh theretue Mark, xiv. 70. 

Which teftimony I, the lefs {cruple to allege, 
becaule it agrees very well with what has been af- 
firmed to me. Boyle. 

10. To fuit with; to be accommodated 
to: with fo or with. 

Thou fecdeft thine own people with angels food, 
and didft tend them from heaven bread agreeing to 
every tate. W ifdome 

His principles could not be made to agree with 
that conftitution and order which God*had fettied 
in the world; and, therefore, muft needs clath 
with common fenfe and experience. Lockes 

11. To caufe no difturbance in the body. 

l have often thought, that our prefcribing affes 
milk in fuch fmall quantities, is injudicious ; for, 
undoubtedly, with fuch as it agrecs with, it would 
perform much greater and quicker effects, iñ 
greater quantities. Arbuthnot. 

To AGREE. wa. 
1. To putan end to a variance. 

He faw from far, or feemed for to fee, 

Some froublous uproar, or contentious fray, 
Whereto he drew in hafe it to agree. 
, Fairy Queen, b. ite 
2. To make friends; to reconcile. 

The mighty rivals, whofe deftructive rage 
Did the whole world-in civil arms engage, 

Are now agreed, Rofcommon. 
AGREEABLE. 


AGR 
ACRE RABLE. adj. [agréable, Fi.) 
1. Suitable to; confiftent with; conform- 
able to. It has the particle z0, or with. 

This paucity of blood is agreeable to many other 

animals, as frogs, lizards, and other fithe:. 
Brown's Vulgar Erroars. 

The delight which men bave in popularity, 
fame, fubiniffion, and fubje€tion of other men's 
minds, feemeth to be athing, in icfelf, without 
contemplation cf confequence, agreealle and grate- 
tul ro the nature of man. ‘Racen's Neural Hiftory 

What you do, is not at all agreeable either 
eoith fo good a chriftian, or fo rcafonable and fe 
Gicat a perfon. Temple. 

That which is agreeable ta the nature of one 
thing, is many times contrary to the nature of 
another. L'Ef range. 

As the practice of al!l picty and virtue is agree- 
able to our realon, fo is it likewife the intereft 
both of private perfons and of public focieties. 

Tilston. 

2, In the following paflage the adjective 

‘as ufed by a familiar corruption for the 
adverb agreeably. 

Agrceable hereunto, perieps it might not beamifs, 
to. make children, as foon as thev are capable of it, 
giten to tell a ftory. Locke on Education. 

Sie pleating 3 that is fuitable to the incli- 
pation, faculties, or temper. It is uled 
in this fenfe both of perfons and things. 

And while the face of outward things we find 
Pleafant and fair, agreeable and tweet, 

Thefe things tranfport. Sir J. Davies. 

l recolie&t in my mind the difcourfes’ which 
have paffed between us, and call to mind a thou- 
fand agreeable remarks, which he has made on 
thefe occafions. Addifen, Spe&tator, N° 241. 

AGRE EABLENESS, x. /. [from agreeable.] 
x. Confiftency with; fuitablenefs to: with 
the particle zo. 

Pleaiant tafles depend not on the things them- 
feives, but their agreeublenefs to this or that parti- 
cular palate, whescin there is great variety. Locke. 


2. The quality of pleafing. It is ufed in 
an inferiour fenfe, to mark the pro- 
duction of fatisfa@ion, calm and laft- 
ing, but below rapture or admiration. 


There will be occafion for largenefs of mind f- 


aad agrezablene/s of temper. Collier of Friendhip. 

It is very much an imageof that author's writ- 
ing, who has an agrecablenefs that charms us, 
witheat correétnefs; like a miftrefs, whofe faults 
we fee, but love her with them all. Pope. 

3. Refemblance; likenefs; fometimes with 
the particle beraveen. 

This retation is likewife feen in the agrecable- 
nefi berteecnimgan and-the other parts of the uni- 
verfe. Grew’s Cofmologia Sacra. 

AGRE EARLY. adv, [from agrecable.} 
t. Confiftently with; in a manner fuitable 
to. 

They may look into the affairs of Judea and 
Jecvfalem, agreeably to that which is in the law of 
the Lard. 1 Bfd. xviii. 32. 

a. Pleafingly. 

l did never imagine, that fo many excellent 
rules could be produced fo advantageoufly and 
ugrecably. Swift. 

AGREED. participial adj. [from agree. ] 
Settled by confent. 

When they had got known and agreed names, 
to fignify thofe internal operations of their own 
minds, they were fuificiently furnifhed to make 
known by words all their ideas. Locke. 


Acre ernoeness. n. f. [from agree.] Con- | 


fitence ; fuitablenefe.. 
AGREEMENT. m Jo (agrement, Fr. in 
law Latin agreamentuz, which Coke 


would willingly derive from aggregatio | 


me ntium. | 


AGU 


1. Concord. 

What agrecrsent.is there between the hyena and 
the dog? and what peace between the rich and 
the poor? Ecclus xiii. 18. 

2. Refemblance of one thing to another. 
The divifion and quavering which pleafe fo 
much in mufick, have an agreevient with the glit- 
tering of light, as the moon-beains playing upon a 
wave. ~ Bacon. 
Expanfion and duration have this farther agree- 
meit, that though they are both confidered by 
us as having parts, yet their parts are not feparable 
ore from another. Locke. 
. Compact; bargain; conclufion of con- 


troverfy ; {tipulation. 

And your covenant with death hall be difan- 
nuiled, and your agreement with hell fhall not 
ftand; when the overflowing fcourge fhall> pafs 
through, then ye thall be trodden down by it. 


Qə 


Ifaiab, xxviii. 18. 


Make an aercorent with me by a prefent, and 


come out to me, and then eat ye every man of 


his own vine, and every one of his fig-tree. 


2 Kings, xviii. 31. 


Frog had given his word, that he would meet 
the company, to talk of this agrecment. 
1 Arbuthnos’s Hiftory of Jobn Bull. 
AGRESTICK, or AGRESTICAL. adj. 
[from agrefis, Lat.] Having relation 
to the country; rude; ruftick. Di&. 
Acricota’rion. 2. f. [from agricola, 
Lat.}] Culture of the ground. Dia. 
AGRICULTURE. z. f. [agricultura, Lat.] 
The art of cultivating the ground; til- 
lage ; hufbandry, as diftinét from paf- 
turage. 

He itrictly advifeth not to begin to fow before 
the fetting of the ftars; which, notwithftanding, 
without injury to agriculture, cannot be obferved 
in England. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

That there was tillage beftowed upon the ante- 
diluvian ground, Mofes does indeed intimate in 
general; what fort of tillage that was, is not 
expre(féd: I hope to fhew that their agriculture 
was nothing near fo laborious and trcublefome, 
nor did it take up fo much time as ours doth. 

Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 

The difpefition of Ulyffes inclined him to war, 
rather than the more lucrative, but more fecure, 
method of life, by agriculture and hufbandry. 

Broome’s Notes on the Odyffcy. 

A’°GRIMONY. 2. f. [agrimonia, Lat.] The 
name ofa plant. The leaves are rough, 
hairy, pennated, and grow alternately 


on the branches; the flower-cup con-, 


fifts of one leaf, which is divided into 
five fegments: the flowers have five or 
fix leaves, and are formed into a long 
fpike, which expand in form ofa rofe ; 
the fruit is oblong, dry, and Priel, 
like the burdock ; in each of which are 
contained two kernels. Miller. 
To Acri’se. v.n. [axniypan, Sax.) To 
look terrible. Out ofvufe. Spenfer. 
To AGRI SE v.a. To terrify. Spenfer. 
AGROUND. adu. [from a and ground. ] 
1. Stranded; hindered by the ground from 


paling farther. 
With our great thips, we durft not approach the 
coait, we having been all of us aground. 
Sir W. Raleigh's Effays. 
Say what you feek, and whither were you bound ? 
Were yous by ftrefs of weather, cat aground ? 
_ Dryden's Fina. 
2. It is likewife figuratively ufed, for 
being hindered in, the progrefs of af- 


fairs; as, the negociators were aground 


at that objeCtion. 
AGUE. n. Ja [aigu, Fr, acute.] An in- 


AHA , 
termitting fever, with cold ‘fits fueceed- 
ed by hot. ‘The cold fit is, in popular 
language, more particularly called the 

/> ague, and the hot the fever. 

Our caftle’s ftrength 

Will laugh a fiege to (com. Here let them lie, 
Till famine.and the ague eat them up. Shake 
l Though 
He feels the heats of youth, and colds of age. 
Yet neither tempers nor corrects she others 
As if there were an ague in his nature, 
‘That ftill inclines to one extreme. Denbam's Sopky. 


A’cuep. adj. [from agué.] Struck with 
an ague; fhivering ; chill; cold: a 
word in little ufe. . 


All hurt behind, backs red, and faces pale, 
With flight and agued tear! Shakcfp. Coriolanus. 


A’cue FIT. a. f [from ague and fir.) 
The paroxyim of the ague. 

This ague fit of fearis ovesblown. 

Sbakefpe Rich. II. 

A’cue PROOF. adj. [from ague and proof.} 

Proof againft agues; able to refit the 

caufes which produce agues, without 
being affected. 

When the rain came to wet me once, and the 
wiad to make mechatter; when the thunder would 
not peace at my bidding; there I found ‘em, 
there I (mclt °em out. They told me J was evcry 
thing: ‘tis a lie; I am not ague proof. 

Shakefpeare’s King Lear. . 
A’cueE- TREE. 2. f. [from ague and tree.) 
A name fometimes given to faflafras. 
Di&. 
To Acui‘sz. v. a. [from a and guife. See 
Guise.] Todrefs; toadorn; to deck: 
a word now not in ufe. 

As her fantaftic wit did moft delight, 
Sometimes her head fhe fondly would aguife 
With gaudy garlands, or frefh flowers dight 
About her neck, or rings of rushes plight. 

Fairy Queen. 
ague. | Hawa the 


A’cuisy. adj. [from 
qualities of an ague. 
So calm, and fo ference, but now, 
What means this change on Myra’s brow? 
Her aguifh love now glows and burns, 
Then chills and fhakes, and the cold fit returns. 
Granville. 
A’cuisHness. 2. f. [from aguifo.] The 
quality of refembling an ague. 
Aun. InterjeBion. 
1. A word noting fomcetimes diflike and 
cenfure. 
4b! finful nation, a people laden with ini- 
quity, a feed of evil-doers, children that are cor- 
rupters, they have forfaken the Lord. I/aiab, i. 4. 
2. Sometimes contempt and exultation., 
Let them not fay in their hearts, 44! fo we 
would have it: let them not fay, we have fwal- 
lowed him up. Pfalm xxxv. 25. 
3. Sometimes, and moft frequently, com- 
paffion and complaint. 
In youth alone, unhappy mortals live; 
But, ab! the mighty blifs is fugitive : 
Difcolour'd ficknefs, anxious labour come, 
And age and death's inexorable doom. 
Dryd.Virg. Georg. iiie. 
Ab me! the blooming pride of May, 
And that of beaty are butone: 
At morn both flourith bright and gay, 
Both fade at evening, pale, and gone. Prion 
4. When it is followed by shat, it ex- 
preffes vehement defire. 
In goodnefs, as in greatnefs, they excel; 
Ab! that we lov'd ourfelves but half fo well. 
, Drydens Juvenile 
Ana’! Ana’! interjefion. A word inti-. 
mating triumph and contempt.. 
They 


‘a. 


ATID 


~- -They opened their mouth, widé again! me; 


'. and faid, aba! aba! our eye hath {cen it. 


à Pfalm xxxv..21. 

Aus’ap. adv. [from a and bead.) 

1. Farther onward than another : a fea 
term. ie ; 

_. And now the mighty Centaur feems to icad; 
And now the {peedy Dolphin gets ahead. 


2. Headlong ; siecipitealy :. ufed of ani- 
mals, and figuratively of men. 


It is mightily the faalt of, parents, guardians, | 
tutors, and governours, that to many men mif- | 


‘eatry. They fuffer them at fir to run chead, 


and, when perverfe inclinations are adtanced into f 
“habits, there is no dealing with them. | 
: L’Eftrange’s Fables. 


Ane icHt. adv. [from 

Aloft ; on high. 

But have I fatl’n or no ?— 

—From the dread jummit of this chalky bourne ! 
* Look up aftighr, the fhriil-gorg'd lark fo far 

Cannot be feen or heard. Shakefp. King Lear. 
AHOUA T. n. J- The name of a poifonous 

plant. 
Jo AID. v. a. [aider, Fr. from adjutare, 

Lat.] To help; to fupport ; to fuc- 
, Cour. 

Into the lake he leapt, his lord to aid; 
And of him catching hold, him ftrongly ftaid 
From drowning. Fairy Queen. 

Neither firall they give any thing unto them 
that make war upon them, or aid them with 
victuals, weapons, money, or fips. 

Maccabees, viii. 26. 

By the loud trumpet, which our courage aids, 

We learn that found as well as fenfe perfuades. 


: Rofcommon, 
Arp. x. /. [from To aid.] 
r. Help; fupport. 

The memory of ufeful things may receive con- 

fiderable aid, if they are throwm into verfe. 
Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
Your patrimonial ftores in peace pofiefs ; 
Undoubted all your filial claim confefs : 
“ Your private right fhould impious power invade, 
= The peers of Ithaca would arm in aid. Pope's Od. 
2. The perfon that gives help or fupport ; 
a helper; auxiliary. 

Thou haft faid, it is not good that man fhould 
be alone ; fet us make unto him an aid, like unto 
himfelf. A Tobit, viii. 6. 

Great aids came in to him, partly upon miffives, 
vand partly voluataries from many parts. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 
3- In law. 


A fubfidy. Aid is alfo particularly ufed, in 

. Matter of pleading, for a petition made in court, 
- for the cailing in of help-trom another, that bath 
an intereft in the caufe in queftion ; and is hke- 

~ wife both to give ftrength’ to the party that prays 
~ in aid of him, and allo to avoid’ a) prejudice ac- 
¢ruing towards) his own right, except it be pre- 
vented: as when; a tenant for term of life, cour- 
tefy, &'c. being impleaded touching his eltate, he 
may pray in aid of hifi in the reverfion ; that is, 


a and beight.] 


. 


entreat the court, that he may be called in by. 


writ; to allege what he thinks good for the main- 
_ tenance both of his right and bhis owne Cówell. 
\Ar’pance. 2. f. [from aid.] Help; fup- 
i rt: a word little ufed. 
Oft have I icen a timely parted ghoft, 
Of afhy femblance, meagre, palë, and bloodlefs, 
Being, all defcended to the lab’ring heart, 
Who, ia the confli€ that it holds with death, 
& the fame'for aidonce 'yaln® the’ cnemy. 
b, - Sdukclpeare’s Herry V1. 
SAs DANT. adj. [aidanty Fri} - Helping ; 
helpful : not in ufe: . 
duit you unpublifh'd-virtuesof the earth, 
Spring wich my tears ; be aidanrand remediate 


Jn the good man’s diftrcfs. ` Sbake/p. King Lear: 
4 


Dryden's Æ neid. | 


AIM 


AYDER. mf [from aid.) He that brings 
aid or help ; a helper; an ally. 
All along as he went, were punifhed the adhe- 
rents and widers of the late icbels. 


Bacon's Henry VM. 
Arpvess. adj~[from aid and /ef, an in- | 


feparable particle.] Helplefs ; uniup- 

ported ; undefended. 

Alone he enter‘d 

The mortal gate o° th’ city, which he painted 

With thunleis deftiny : aidle/s came oft, 

And, with afudden re-enforcement, ftruck 

Corioli, like a planet. > Shakifp. Coriolanus. 

He had me: 
Already, ert my bet fpeed could prevent, 
The céd/efs innocent lady, his with'd prey. 
> ai Miltons emus. 

A IGULET. n. f [aigulet, Fr.] A point 

with tags ; points of gold at the end 
of fringes. me 

It all above befprinkled was throughout 
With golden aigulcts that glifter’d bright, 

Like twinkling ftars, and all the Kirt about 
Was hemm’d with golden fringes. Fairy Qucer. 

To AIL. v. a. [exzlan, Sax. to be trouble- 
fome. ] 

1s ‘To pains; to trouble ; to give pain. 

And the angel. of God called. to Hagar out of 
heaven, and faid unto her, What aileth thee, Ha- 
gar? fear not + for God hath heard the voice of 
the lad where he is. ' Gen. xxi. 17. 

2. It jis ufed in a fenfe lefs. determinate, 
for to afã in any manner ; as, feme= 
thing ails me. that L cannot ft fill 3 what 
ails she man that be laughs without rea- 
pn? ‘ 

Love fmiled, and thus faidy Want joined: to 
delre is unhappy; but.if he nought do defire, 
what can Heraclitus ai/ ? Sidney. 

What ais me, that l cannot lofe thy thought ! 
Command the empreís-hither to.be ‘brought, 

I, in her death, halb fome diverfion find, 
And rid-my thoughts at. once of woman-kind. 
Drydef 3 Tyrannick Love. 

3- To feel pain; to be incommoded. 

4. It is remarkable, that this word is 
never ufed. but with fome indefinite 
term, or.the word .xoibieg ; as, What 
ails bim ? What does he ail? He ails 
Something ; he ails rothing. Something ails 
him ; nothing ails him. Thus we never 
fay, a fever ails him, or he ails a.tever, 
or ufe definite terms with this verb. 

Ast. my f-f trom the verb.} | A difeafe. 

Or heal, @ \Nartes; thy obfcener ail. Pope, 

ALMENT. a. f. {fronvail.) Pain; dif- 
eafe. 

Little ai/ments oft attend the fair, 


together. Swift's Leteri. 


Sickly ; full of complaints. 
To AIM. tin. [It is derived by, Stianer 
from efner, tO point at; a word which 
Ihave not found. ] 
1. To endvavour to, ftrike with 2 miffive 
weapon ; to direct towards ; with. the 
particle at. 


Aim ft thowat princes; allvamae‘dthey faid; 
The lait of games ? Pope Odiiy. 


towards any:thing:; to tënd“ toward; ; 


to formerly, now only with “ar. , 
La, here the world is blifs ; fo here the énd i 


Not decent for a hufbaad's eye on cate- Granville. 
I am_never ill, but I thing of, your ai/menzs,: 
and repine thet they mutually hinder our being! 


A‘Itine. participial adj. (from: To ail,)! 


f 


2. Tó point the view, or dircé& the fteps: 


to endeavour to reach or obtain: with | 


AIR 


To which all men do aim, rich to be made, 
Such grace/now to be happy is before thee laids 
Fairy Duen. 
Another kind there isy which although we de- 
fire for itfelf; as health, and virtue, and know- 
ledge, neverthciefs they are rot the lat mark 
whbercat we aim, but have their further end wheres 
unto they. are referred. _ Plooker. 
Swoln with applaufe, and aiming fill at more, 
He now provokes the fea-gods from the fhore. 
Dryden's FEnctd. 
Religion tends to the eale and pleafure, the 
peace and tranquillity of our minds, which alt 
the wifdom of the world did always aim at, as the 
utmok felicity of this lite. Tillorfine 
3: To guets\ y 
To Arm. v.a To direét the miffle wea- 
pon ; more particularly taken fur the 
act of pointing thé weapon by the eye, 
before its difmiffion from the hand. 


And proud Ideus, Priam’s chariotcer, 

Who fakes, his empty reins, and aims his airy 
. fpear. Dryden. 
Aim, 2. f. [from the verb. } 
1. The direction of a miffile weapon. 

Afcaniusy young and eager of his game, 

Soon kenthis bow, uncertain of his aim; 

But che, dire. fiend the fatal arrow guides, l 

Which pierc’d his bowcls through his panting 

t fides. Dryden, fin, vii. d. 691. 
z. The point to which the thing thrown is 

directed. bs . 

That arrows fled not {wifter toward their aim, 
Thaa did gur soldiers, aiming -at their fafety, 

Fly from the field. Shakefp. Henry AV. p, iis 
3. In. a figurative fenfe,, a purpole; a 
{cheme ; an intention; a defign. 
He'trufted to have equall’d the Moft High, 
If he oppos'd : and, with ambitious aim, 
Againg the throne and monarchy of God 
Rais*d impious war. Mile. Pur. Loff, b. is l. gts 

But fee how oft ambitious aims are crot, 

And chiefs contend till all the prizéis loft. Pope. 
4. The objet of a defion ;’ the thing after 
which any one endeavours. 

The’ fafeft way’ is to fuppofe, that the epiftle 
has but “one aim, til!) by a frequent perufal of it, 
you are forced to fee there are diftin€ independent 
parts. Locke's Efry on St. Paul's Epifiles. 

5. Conjecture’; guefs. 

It is impofiible, by aim, to tell it; and, for 
experience and knowledge thereof, I do not think 
thut there Was ever any of the particulars theréof. 

Spenfer on Incland. 

Therc is a hiftory in all men’s lives, 

Figuring the nature of the times deceas’ds 
The whichobfery'd, aiman may praphefy 
With 4 near air, of the main shance of things, 
As vet nct come to lite, which in their fceds 
And ‘wéak beginningy lie intreafured. 

Shakefp. Henry IV. 


AIR. 2. J. fairs Fr. aër, Lav. } 
1.) The clement. encompafiing the terra- 


queous globe. l ald Le 
If I were to telhwhat b mean By the word air, 
I may fay, if is that’ fine! matter which we breathe 
in and Breachayout continvallys) Or idas that thin 
fuid "body, in which the birds fly, a little abova 
the earth 5 or, it.ia-thatsinwilible matters which 
fills ail places near the earth, or which, immedi- 
ately encompaffes the globe of carth and water. 
Wrares’s Logicke 
2.. The fate of thé air; or the air con- 
fidered with.cegard: tovhealth. 
odhere, be many, goad and: healthful ajrs, that 
do appear by, habitation, and, other! proofs, that 
dister not in {mel trom other airs. 
Bacon's Natural Hifloryy'N° 904 
3: Airin motion; 2 fiall gentle wind. 
Freh gales and gentle airs, 
Whifperd it to! the woods, ‘and from their wings 
Flung-rofes flung odours from the fpicy fhrub 
Difporting ! Milton's Paragife Loft, b, viii, 1. 515. 
H2 but 


AIR 


But fafe repofe, without an air of breath, 

Dwells here, and a dumb quiet next to death. 
Dryden. 

Let vernal airs through trembling ofiers play, 
And Albion's cliffs refound the’rural lay. 

Pope's Pafterals. 
4. Scent; vapour. 

Stinks which the noftrils ftraight abhor are not 
the moft pernicious, but fuch airs as have foie 
finilitude wich man’s body ; and fo infinuate 
themfcives, and betray ihe (pirits. Bacon. 


ç. Bla; peftilential vapour. 
Ali the ftur’d vengeances of heaven fall 
_ On her ingrateful top! ftrike her young bones, 
You taking airs, with lamenefs! Shak. King Lear. 


6. Any thing light or uncertain ;, that is 
as Myhe as air. 
O monientary grace of mortal men, 
Which we more hunt for than the grace of God ! 
Who builds his hope in air of your fa'r looks, 
Lives like a drunken failor on a maft, 
Ready with ev'ry nod to tumble down. © 
Shakefpeare’s Richard 11I. 
7. The open weather; air unconfined. 
The garden was inclos’d within the fquare, 
Whaeie young Emilia took the morring air. 
Dryden's Fables. 


8. Vent; utterance ; emiffion into the air. 

I would have afk'd you, if [dui ft for hame, 

If Rill you lov'’d ? you gave it air before me. 
Bur‘ah! why were we not both of a fex? °S -S 
For chen we might have loy'd without’a crime. 
T Dryden. 
9. Publication’; expofure to the publick 
view and knowledge. l 
‘Tam forry tò find it has taken air, that T have 
fome hand in thefe papers. Pepe's Letters. 
10. Intelligence ; information. This is 
not now in ufe. 

It grew from the airs which the princes and 
fates abroad received from their ambafladors and 
agents here. Bacon's Henry VII 

it. 
found ; air modulated. 

‘This muck crept by me upon the waters, 
Allaying both their fury and my paffion, 

With its fweet air. Shakefpcare's Tempef. 

Cail in fome mufick ; 1 have heard, fof< airs 
Can charm our fenfes, and expel.our cares. 

Denbam's Sophy. 

The fame airs, which fome entertain with moft 
aclightful craniports, to others are importune. 

Glanville’s Scepfis Scientifica, 

Since we have fuch a treafury of words fo 


proper for the airs of mufick, 1 wonder that per- | 


fons Mould give fo little attention. 
Addifon, Spectator, N° 406. 
Borne on the {welling notes, our fouls afpire, 
While folemn airs improve the facred fire; 
And angels lean from heav'n to hear ! 
Pope's Ste. Cacilia. 
— When the foul is funk with cares, 
Pxalts her inenliv'ning airs!. Popes St. Cacilia. 
32. Poetry ; a fong. 
The repeated air 
Of fad Eleétra's poet had the pow’r 
To fave th’ Athenian walls from ruin bare. 
Paradife Regained. 


13. The mien, or manner, of the perfon ; 
the look. 


Her graceful innccence, her ev'ry air, 
Of geRture, or leat action, over-aw'd 
His malice. Miltcn's Paradife Loft. 

For the air of youth 
Hopeful and cheerful, in thy blood thall reign 
A melancholy damp of cold and dry, 
To weigh thy fpirits down ; and laft confume 
The balm of life. Milton's Paradi/e Left. 

But, having the life before us, befides the ex- 
perience of all they knew, it is no wonder to hit 
fome airs and features, which they have miffed. 

Dryden on Dramatick Poetry, 
3 


Mofick, whether light or ferious 3 


ALR 


There is fomething wonderfully divine in the 
Addifon on Italy. 


airs of this piQure. 
Yet fhould the Graces all thy figures p'ace, 
And breathe an wir divine on ev'ry face. Pope. 


14. An affected or laboured manner or 


gefture ;, as, a lofty air, a gay air. 
Whom Ancus follows with a fawning air,; 
But vain within, and proudly popular. 
Dryden's Æ ntidy vi. 
There are of thefe fort of beauties, which 


laft but for a moment ‘as, the different airs of 


an afiemtly, upon the fight of an unexpected and 
uncommon obje, fome particularity of a violent 


paffion, fome graceful aQion, a fmile, a glance of 


an eye, a difdainful look, a look of gravity, and a 
thoufand other fuch like things. 
Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 


Their whole lives were employed in intiigues of 
ftate, and they naturally give themfelves airs of 


kings and princes, of which the minifters of other 
nations are only the reprefentatives. 
Addifon’s Remarks cn Taly. 
To curl their waving hairs, 
AMQ their bluthes, and infpire their airs. Pope. 
He affumes and affeéts an entire fet of very 
different airs; he conceives himfelf a being of -a 
fuperiour nattire. Swift. 
15. Appearance. 
“As it was ‘communicated with the air of a fe- 
cret, it foon found its way into the world. 
Pepes Ded. to Rape of the Lock. 
16. [In horfemanfhip.] Airs denote the 
“artificial or practiled motions of a ma 
naged horfe. Chambers. 


To Air. v. a. [from the noun arr. ] 


1. To expofe to the air; to open to the 
air. 

The others make it a matter,of fmall com- 
mendation in itfelf, “if they, who wear it, do 
nothing elfe but air the robes, which their place 
requircth. Hocker, b. ve § 49. 

Fleas‘ breed principally of raw or mats, where 
there hath been a little moi(ture, or the chamber 
and bed-ftraw kept clofe, and not aired. 

Bacon's Natural Hiflery, N° 695. 

We have had, in our time, expericnce twice or 
thrice, when both the’ judges, that fat upon the 
jail, and. numbers of .thofe that attcndede the 
bufinefs,. or were prefent, fickened upon it, and 
died. Therefore, it weie ‘good wifdom, that, in 
fuch cafes, the jailowere wired, before they werc 
brought forth. si Baccn’s Natural Hiftory, N°014. 

As the.ants were. airing their provifions onc 
wiñter, up. comes a hungry grafshopper to them, 
and begs a charity. L’Eftrange’s Fables. 

Or iniekerBakets weave, or air the corn. 

) | Dryden's Virgil. 
..To gratify, by enjoying the open air, 
with the reciprocal pronoun. 

Nay, {tay a littie 
Were you but riding forth to air youcfelf, 

Such parting were too petty. -Shake/p. Cymbeline. 

I afcénded the higheft hills of Bagdat, in order 
to pafs the reft of the day in meditation and prayer. 
As 1 was here airing my/e/f on the tops of the 
mountains, I fel! into a profound coi.temp!ation 
on the vanity of human life.  Addifin, Spefatar. 


3. To air liquors; to warm them by.the 

fire: a term ufed in converfation. 
4. To breed in nefts. In this fenfe, it is 
derived from aerie, a net. It is now out 
of ufe, s 

You may add their bufy, dangerous, difcoùr- 
teous, yea and fometimes de(pitetul ftcaling, one 
from another, of the eggs and young ones; who, 
if they were allowed, tovair naturally and quict'y, 
there would be ftore fufficiert, to kill not anly the 
partridges, but -even all the gocd _houfewives 
chickens in a country. 

Caretv`s Survey of Cornwall. 


A‘IRBLADDER. #. /. [from air and blad- 
der.} 


N 


AIR 


1, Any cuticle or veficle filled with air. 

The pulmonary artery and vein pafs along the 
furfaces of thefe airbladders, in an infinite num- 
ber of ramifications. Arbuttnor on Alimentse 

2. The bladder in fifhes, by the contrac: 
tion and dilatation of which, they vary 
the properties of their weight to that of 
their bulk, and rife or fall. 

Though the airbiadder.in fithes feems: necefary 
for {wimming, yet fome are fo formed as to fwim 
without ite Cudworth. 

A'IRBUILT. adj. [from air and build.) 
Built in the air, without any folid foun- 
dation. 

Hence the fool’s paradife, the ftatefman’s fcheme, 
The airbuilt caftic, and the golden dream, 

The maid's romantick with, the chymitt’s flame, 
And poet's vifion of eternal tame. 
Pepe's Dunciad, b. iit. 

Arr-prawn, adj. [from air and drawn. ] 
Drawn or painted in air: a word not 
ufed. 

This is the very painting of your fear, 
This is the air-drawn dagger, which, vou_faid, 
Led you to Duncan. Skakifp- Macbeth. 

A'IRER. n. f. [from To air.] He'thatex- 
pofes to the air. 

A'IRHOLE. a. f, [from air and &cle.] 
hole to admit the air. 

A’rriness. 2. f. [from airy.] 

1. Opennefs; expoture to the air. 

2. Lightnefs ; gaiety ; levity. 

The French have indeed taken worthy pains to 
make claffick learning fpeak their language; if 
they have not fucceeded, it muft be imputed ta a 
certain talkativenefs and airine/s reprefented in 
their tonguc, which will never agree with the fe- 
datenef: of the Romans, or the folemnity of the 
Greeks. Feltcns 

A’rrainc. n. f. [from air.] A fhort jour- 
ney cr ramble to enjoy the free air. 

This litle flcet ferves only to retch them wine 
and corn, and to give thcir ladies an airing in the 

_ fommer feafon. Addifens 


AIRLESS. adj. [from air.} Wanting 
communication with the free air. 
Nor fony tower, sor walls of beaten brafs, 
Nar air/e/s dungeon, nor ftrong links of iron, 
Can be retentive to the ftrength of fpirit. 
Shakefpcare’s Julius Cear. 
A'IRLING. n. f. [from air, for gayety.} 
A young, light, thoughtlefs, gay pere 
on. 
Some more there be, flight airfingss will be won 
' With dogs, and horfes, and perhaps a whore. 
Bin FJenfene 
A‘irpume. x. /. [from air and pump.] A 
machine by whofe means the air is ex- 
haufted, out of proper veffels. ‘Fhe prin- 
ciple on which it is built, >is the elatti- . 
city of the air; as that on which the wa- 
terpump is founded, is on the gravity of 
the air. The invention of this curious 
inftrument is afcribed to Otto de Gue- 
rick, conful of Magdebourg, in 1654. 
But his machine laboured under feveral 
defeéts ; the force neceffary to work it 
was very great, and the progrefs very 
flow; it was to be kept under water, 
and allowed of no change of fubjects for 
experiments. Mr. Boyle, with the af- 
fiftance of Dr. Hooke, removed feve- 
‘ral inconveniencies ; though, ftill, the 
working was laborious, by reafon of the 
preflure of the atmofphere at every ex- 
fuction. This labour has been fince re- 
moved 


A 


= moved by Mr. Hawkfbee; who, by 
_ adding a fecond barrel and pifton, to 
rife as the other fell, and fall as it rofe, 
made the preffure of the atmofphere on 
~ the defcending one, of as much fervice 
as it was of differvice in the afcending 

‘one. Vream made a forther improve- 
ment, by reducing the alternate motion 
of the hand and winch to a circular 
one. Chambers. 

|. The air that, in exhaufted receivers of airpumps, 

_ „is exhaled trom minerals, and flefh, and fruits, 

and liquors, is as true and genuine as to elafticit; 

_ and denfity, or rarefaction, as that we refpire in; 

+ and yet this factitious air is fo far from being fit to 

be breathed in, that it kills animals in a moment, 
even fuoner than the abfence of air, or a vacuum 

i itlelf. Bentley. 

ld . 
 AiRSHAPT. n.f. [from air and aft.) 
A paffage for the air into mines and 

_ -fubterraneous places. 

By the finking of an airfbaft, the air hath li- 
_ berty to circulate, and carry ouc the {teams both ot 
tne miners breath and the damps, which would 
_otherwife ftagnate there. Ruy. 

Airy. adj. [from air ; cëreus, Lat.] 

1. Compoled of air. 

y The niit i? the tranfmiffion, or emiffion, of the 
ia _ thinner and more airy. parts of bodies; as, in 
odours ard infe@ions: and this is, of ali the ref, 

the moft corporeal. Bacsn, 
2. Relating to the air; belonging to the 
alr. - , 
There are fithes that have wings, that are no 
. ftrangers to the airy region. Boyle. 
3. High in air. 
N Whole rivers here forfake the fields below, 
“And, wond’ring at their height, through airy chan- 
nels flow. Addifon. 
4. Open to the free air. 
Joy’d to range abroad in freth attire 

i Thro'the wide compafs of the airy coaft. Spenfer. 

į ç. Light as: air; thin; unfubftantial ; 


i without falidity. 

I hold ambition of fo airy and light a quality, 
that it is but a fhadow's fhadow. Shak:lp. Hamlet. 
da Still may the dog the wand'ring trocps conftrain 

: - Of airy ghofs, and vex the guilty trains Dryden. 


To AKE. w. 


ALA 


The abbey is by no means fo magnificent as one 
would expeét from its endowments. ‘The church 
is one huge nef, with a double aifle toit; and, at 
each end, is a large quire. n Addifon. 


AIT, or EYGHT. m. fe [fuppofed, -by 


Skinner, to be corrupted from ifct.} A 
{mall ifland in a river. 


AFUTAGE. n.f. [ajutage, Fr.] An ad- 


ditional pipe to water-works. Di. 


n. [from &,@, Gr. and 


therefore more grammatically written 
ache. | 


1. To feel a lafting pain, generally of the 


internal parts; diitinguifhed from {mart, 
which is commonly ufed of uneafinefs in 
the external parts; but this is no accu- 


rate account. 
To fue, and be deny’d, fuch common grace, 
My wounds ake at.you ! Shakefpeare. 
Let our finger ake, and it endues 
Our other healthful members with a’fenfe 
Of pain. Shakefpeare. 
Wese the pleafure of drinking accompanied, the 
very moment, with that fick ftomach and aking 
head, which. in fome men, are fuse to fellow, 1 
think no body would ever let wine touch his lips. 
Lacke. 
~ His imbs muft ake, with daily toi!s oppreft, 
Ere long-with'd night brings neceflary refte Frior. 


2. It is frequently applied, in an impro- 


per fenfe, to the heart; as, tbe beart 
akes; to imply grief or fear, Shake- 
Jeeare has uled it, Rill more licentioufly, 
of the foul. 
My foul akes 

To know, when two authorities are up, 
Neither fupreme, how focn confufion 
May enter. Shatefp. Coriolunus. 

Here thame difluades him, there his fear prevails, 


And cach, by turns, his akirg heart affails. 
z Addifcn. 


Akin. adj. (from a and żin.] 
1. Related to; allied by blood: ufed of 


perfons. 

l do not envy thee, Pamela; only I with, that 
being thy Gaer in nature, I were not fo far off akin 
in fortune. Sidniy. 


_ 6. Wanting reality ; having no fteady | 2, Allied to by nature ; partaking of the 


y foundation in truth or nature; vain; 
- trifling. ' 
DL Nor think with wind 

"Of airy threats to awe, whom yet with deeds 

“}s san it not. Miitcn`s Paradife Laf: 


© Nor {to avoid fuch meannefs) foaring high, 
_ . With empty found, and airy notions, fly. 
. Refccmmon. 


I have found acomplaint concerning the fearcity 
| © of:money, which occafioned many airy propofitions 
_# for the remety of it. Temples Mifcelianies. 
| 7. Fluttering ; loofe; as if to catch the 
~ alr; full oi levity. 
» (The painters draw their nymphs in thin and 
~~ airy habics; but the weight of gold and of embroi- 
deries is reierved for queens and goddeffes. Dryden. 
By this name of ladies, he means all young 
perons, flender, finely fhaped, airy, and delicate : 
©) fach assare nymp'is and Natads. Dryden. 
8. Gay; fprightly; full of mirth; viva- 
cious ; lively ; ipirited; light of heart. 
» He thatis merry and airy at fcre when he fees 
"a fad tempeft on the fea, or dances when God 
thunde:s from heaven, regards not when God 
Speaks to all the world. Taylor. 
“Aisi. n. J. [Thus the word is written by 
Addi‘on, but perhaps improperly ; fince 
it feems deducible only from, either asle, 
= awing, or allée, a path, and is there- 
fore to be written ale.) ‘The walks in 
a church, or wings of a quire. 


fame properties: ufed of things. 

The cankered paffion of envy is nothing akin to 
the hiy envy of the afs. L’Eftrarge’s Fables. 
Some limbs again in bulk or itature 

Unlike, and not akin by nature, 
In concert act, like modern triends, 
Becaufe one ferves the other's ends. Prior. 
He f{eparates it from queitions with which it may 
have been compticated, and diftingui thes’ it from 
guettions which may be akin to it. 
Watrs’s Improvement of the Mind. 


At, Artie, Aotre, do all feem to be 


corruptions of the Saxon pel, sable, 
famous; as allo, Alling and Adling, are 
corruptions of /Epeling. noble, jplendia, 
famous. 

Al, Ald, being initials, are derived 
from the Saxon Eald, ancient; and fo, 
oftentimes, the initial a//, being melted 
by the Normans from the Saxon eald. 

Gibjen’s Camden, 


A°LABASTER. n. fi [araGaccor.] A kind 


of foft marble, eafier to cut, and lefs 
durable, than the other kinds ; fome is 
white, which is mot common; fome of 
the colour of horn, and tranfparent ; 
fome yellow, like honey, marked with 
veins. ‘The ancients ufed it to make 
boxes for perfumes. Savary. 


ALA'CKADAY., interjeđlion. 


ALA: 


: Yet Fil not fhed her blood,, 
Nor fcar that whiter ikin of hers than {nowy 
And fmooth as monumental a/abafter. Shakefpe 


A’LABASTER.,aa@j.. Made of alabatter. 


1 cannot forbear mentioning part of an alubufter 
column, found in*the ruins of Livia’s portico. It 
is of the colour of firey and may be feen over the 
high alcar of St. Maria in Campitello 5 for they have 
cut it into two pieces, and fixed ir, in the thape 
of a cmfs, in a hole of the wall;_ fo that thedight 
puffing through it, makes it look, to thole, in the — 
church, iike a huge tranfparent crofs of amber. 


Adcifon on Italye 


Ata‘ck. interje@. (This word feems only 


the corruption of a/as.] Alas; an ex- 


preflion of forrow. 
Alack | when once our grace we have forgot, 
Nothing goes right; we would, and we would note 
Shake|p.-Meafure for Meafures 
At thundet now no more Í ftart, 
Than at the rumbling of a cart: 
Nay, what `s incredible, alack! 
I hardly hear a woman's.clack. Swifte 
(This, like 
the former, is for alas the day.) A word 


noting forrow and melancholy. 


Ata’criousLty. adv. [from alacrious, 


fuppofed to be formed from alacris ; but 
of alacrious I have found no example.) 
Cheerfully ; without dejection. 
Epaminondas a/acrioufly expired, in confidence 
that he left behind him a perpetual memory of the 
victories he had achieved for his country. 
Governmert of the Tongues 


ALACRITY. #. f. [alacritas, Lat.] Cheer- » 


fulnefs, expreffed by fome outward ‘to- 
ken; fprightlinefs ; gayety ; livelinefs ; 
cheerful willingneis. 

Thefe orders were, on all fides, yieided unto 
with no lefs alacrity of mind, than cities, unable 
to hold out’any longer, are wontto fhew when they 
take conditions, fuch as it likcth him to offer 
them, which hath them in the narrow ftraits of 
advantage, Huckere 

Give me a bowl of wine; 
I have not that alacrity of fpirit, 
Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have. 
Shakefpeare. 

He, gled that now his fea fhould find a fhore, ` 
With freth alacrity, and force renew’d, 

Springs upward. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 

Never did men more joyfully obey, 

Or fooner underftocd the fign to fly : 

With fuch alacrity they bore away, 

As if, to praife thein, all the ftates ftood by. 
Dryden 


ALAMI RE. x. f. The loweft note but 


one in Guido Aretine’s {cale of mufick. 


ALAMO’DE. adv. [à la mode, Fr.] Ac- 


cording to the fafhion : a low word. It 
is ufed likewife by thopkeepers for a kind 
of thin filken manufacture. 


ALAND. adv. [from a for at, and land.] 


At land; landed; on the dry ground. 
Fe anly, with the prince his coufin, were cait 
aland, far cff from the place whither their de-fires 
would have guided then. Sidneye 
Three more fierce Eurus, in his angry mood, 
Dath'd on the thallows of the moving fand, 
And, in mid ocean, left them moor'd ‘a/and. 
Dryden, 


ALA'RM. n.f. [from the French à Parme, 


to arms; as, crier, à larme, to call to 
arms. ] 


1. A cry by which men are fummoned to 


their arms; as, at the approach of an 
enemy. 

When the congregation is to be gathered toge- 
ther, you fhall blow, but you fhall not found an 


alarm. Numbers 
God 


ALA 


\ 
"God himfelf is with us for our esptaia, and h's“ 


pricits with founding trumpets, to ery alarm 
againft you. 2Cbron. xitis 12. 
The trumpets loud clangour 
Excites us to arms, 
With thrill notes of anger, 
And mortal alarms. Dryden. 

Taught by this ftroke, renounce the wars alarms, 

And learn to trembée at the name of arms. 
Pope's Iliad. 
2, A ery, or notice, of any danger ap- 
proaching ; as, an alarm of fire. 
3» Any tumult or difturbance. 
Crowds of rivals, for thy mother’s charms, 

Phy palace Allwich infults and aierms. 

; Pope's Odyffy. 
Yo Abi wm. o a. [from alarm, the noun. } 
4. To call to arms, 

2. To ditturb; as, with the approach of 
an enemy. ' 
The wap the hive alarms 
With louder hums, and with uncgual arms. 
Addifon. 
3- To furprife with the apprehenfion of 
any danger. 
When rage mifguides me, or when fear alarms, 
When pain diftreties, or when’ pleafure charms. 


Tickell. ¥ 


4. To difturb in gencral. 
His fon, Cupavoy brufh'd the briny flood; 
- Upon his ftern a brawny Centaur itood, 


Who heav'd a rock, and threat’ning ftill to throw, f 


With lifted hands, a/arm'd the feas below. Dryden. 

Ava RMBELL. n.f. [from alarm and bell.] 
The bell that is rung at the approach of 
an enemy. 

Th? alarmbel sings from our Alhambra walls, 
And, from the ftreets, found drums and ataballes. 

? Dryden. 

ALARMING. particip. adj. [from alarm.] 
Terrifying ; awakening ; furprifing ; 
as, an alarming meflage ; an alarming 
pain. 

ALA RMPOST. 2. f. [from alarm and pof.] 
The poft or place appointed to each body 
of men to appear at, when an alarm 
fhall happen. 

ALa Rum. n. f [corrupted, as it feems, 
from alarm. See ALarm.] 

Noware our brows bound with victorious wreaths, 
Our bruifed arms hung up fur monuments, 

Our ftern alarums chang'd to merry meetings. 
` Skhakefpcare. 
That Almatro might better bear, 
She fets a drum at either ear; 
And loud or gentle, harth or fweet, 
Are but th’ a/arums' which they bear. Prior. 

Yo Ava’rum. v. a. [corrupted from To 
alarm.) Sce Avarm. 

Withered murder 
( Alarum'd by his fentinel the wolf, 
Whofe howl's his watch) thus with his ftealthy pace 
Moves like a ghoft. Shate'peare. 

ALA's. interje@. [helat»Fr. eylaes, Dutch. ] 

1. A word exprefling lamentation, when 
we ufe it of ourfelves. 

But yet, alas! O but yet, alas ! our haps be but 
hard haps. Sidney. 

dilas; how littie from the grave we'claim ! 

P Thou but preferv'ft a form, and I a name. Pope. 

2. A word of pity, when ufed of other per- 
fons. 

Alas! poor Protheus, thou haft entertain’d 
A fox to be the fhepherd of thy lambs.  Sbakefp. 

3. A word of forrow and concern, when 
ufed: of things. 

Thus faith the Lord God, Smite with thine 
handj<and flamp with thy foot, and fay, Alas ! 
for all the evil abominations of the houfe of Ifrael. 

Exckiel. 


ABCE 
Alay! both for the deed, and for the caufe ! 
Milton. 
Alas! for pity of this bloody field ; 


Piteous indeed muft hep when I, a fpirit, 
Can have fo foft afenfe of human woes. Dryden, 


ALAS THE DAY. interje@. Ah, unhappy 


day! 
Shakefp. 


Alas the day 1 never gave him caufe. 
Alas a day! you have ruined my poor mittvels : 


you have made a gap in her reputations and can f 


you biame her, if flie make it up with her hufBand ? 
Congreve, 
Abas THE WHILE. interjeg. Ah! un- 
happy time ! 
All as the theep, fuch was the fhcpherd’s loak ; 
For pale and wan he was (alas the while!) 
May tecm he lov'd, or clie fome care he took. 


Ava’re. adv. [from a and-Jate.} Lately ; 
no Jong time ago. 


Aus. a. f. (album, Lat.] A furplice; a | 


white linen veftment worn by prietts. 
ALe. 
ALBEIT. § all be it fo. Skinner.) Al- 
though; notwithitanding ; though it 
fhould be. 

Ne wou'd he fuffer fleep once thitherward 
Approach aibe his drowfy den wasnexts Spenfer. 

This very thing is caufe: fufficient, why duties 
belonging. to each kind of virtue, albeit the law of 
reafon teach them, fhould, notwithftanding, be 
prefcribed even by human law. Hooker. 
£ One whofe eyes, 

Albeit unufed to the melting. mood, 
Drop tears, as faft as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum. Shakefpeare. 

He, who has a probable belief that he fhall 
meet with thieves in fuch a road, thinks himfell 
to have reafon enough to decline it, a/beit he is fure 
to fuftain fome lefs, though yet confiderable, in- 
convenience by his fo doing. Soath’s Sermons. 

AvBuci' neous. adj. (albugo, Lat.] Re- 
fembling the white of an egg. 

Eggs will treeze in the a/bugireous part thereof. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

I opened it by incifion, giving vent firft to an 
albugineous, then to white concoéted matter: upon 
which the tumour funk. Hifeman's Surgery. 

ALBUGO: n. f. [Lat.]. A difeafe in the 
eye, by which the cornea contracts a 
whitenefs. The fame with Æucoma. 

A°EBURN COLOUR. a. f. See AUBURN. 

A'LCAREST. 7#. f. An Arabick word, to 
exprefs an univerfal diffolvent, pretend- 
ed to by Paracelfus and Helmont. 

Quincy. 

Arcai. m f. [from al, Arab. and 

1p 7p, the head. } e 

1. In Barbary, the governour of a caitle. 

Th’ akaid 
Shuns me, and, with a grim civility, 
Bows, and declines my walks. Dryden. 

2. In Spain, the judge of a city, firit 
initituted by the Saracens. Du Cange. 

ALCANNA. n. J. An Egyptian plant 
ufed in dying; the leaves making a 
yellow, infufed in water, and a red in 
acid liquors. 

The rvot of a/canna, though green, will give a red 
ftains Brown's Vuigar Errcors. 

ALcuy MICAL. adj. [from alchymy.] Re- 
lating to alchymy; produced by al- 
chyiny. 

‘The rofe-noble, then current for fix Milling: 
and cight pence, the alchymifts do affirm as añ 
unwritten verity, wis made by proje tioner mul 
tiplication-al/shymical of Raymond Lully in" the 
tower. of London. 


Spenfer. | 


adv. {a coalition of the words | 


Camden's Resins.. 


ALC 


Atcny’mreatty. adv. [from alchy. 
mical.) In the manner of an alchymitt ; 
by means cf alchymy. 

Raymond Lully would prove it alcbyr:ically. 
Cemdczn. 

A’ucuymist. n. f. (from alchymy.] One 
who purfues or profeffes the {cience of 
alchymy. 

‘To folemnize this day, the glorious fun 
Stays in his courfe, and plays thie alchymif, 
* Turning; wich fplendour of his precious eye, 
The meagre cloddy earth to glittering gold. 
e Shakefp. King Fobn. 
Every alcbymift knows, that gold will endure 
a vehement fire for a long time without my 
change; and after it has been divided’ by corrofive 
liquors into inviftble parts, yet may prefently be 
precipitated, fo as to appear in its own form. 


| x ' Grew. 
}A’LCHYMY. '”. f. [of al, Arab. and 


aw. 
l1. The more fublime and occult part of 
-~  chymiftry, which propofes for its object 
the tranfmutation of metals, and other 


important operations. 

There is nothing more dangerous than: this 
deluding art, which changeth the meaning of 
words, as. alchymy doth, or would doy the fub? 
{tance of metals; maketh of any thing what it 
lieth, and bringeth, in the end, all truth fo no-, 
thing. Hockire 

O he fits high io all the people’s hearts; 

And that which would appezr offence in’ usy 
His countenance, like richeft alchymy, 
Will change to virtue and to worthinef3s 
Shake/p. Fulins Cefar. 
Compared to this, 
All honour’s mimick, all wealth a/chymy. 
Donne. 
2. A kind of mixed metal uled for fpoons, 
and kitchen utenfils. - 

White alcbhymy is made of pan-brafs:one pound, 
and arfenicum three ounces; or alchymy is made 
of copper and auripigmentum. r 

Baccn's Phyfical Remaiase 
They bid cry, 

With trumpets regal found, the great refult: 

Tow'rds the four winds, tour fpeedy cherubims 

Put to their mouths the founding al/chymy, 

By herald's voiceexplain’d. Muton’s Paradife Left. 
ALCOHOL. z». f An Arabick term 

ufed by chymifts for a high rectified 

dephlegmated {pirit of wine, or for any 

thing reduced into an impalpable pow- 


der. Rung. 

If the fame fa't thall be reduced into alcobol, 
as the chymift® fpcak, or an impalpable powder, 
the particies and intercepted fpaces will be ex- 
tremely leffeneds f Boyles 

Sal volatile oleofums will coagulate the ferunñon 
account of the alcobol, or rectified tpirit which it 
containss Arbutbuote 

ALCOHOLIZA TION. ». fo [from alcoho- 
lizz.) ‘The act of alcohohzing or rec- 
tifying fpirits ; or of reducing: bodies 
to an impalpable powder. 

To A’Lconoiize. v.a. [from alcohol.) 

1. To make an alcohol; that is, to rec- 
tify {pirits till they are wholly dephleg- ` 
mated. 

2. To comminute powder till 1 is wholly 
withouc roughnefs. 

A’ucoran. 2. f [al and keran, Arab.) 
The*book of the Mahometan precepts 
and credenda. 

If this wauld fatisfy the confcience, we might 
not only take the prefent covenant, but fubfcr.be 
to the council of Trent; yea, and to the ‘Turkith 
olccram; ang (wear to maintain’ and defe:i@ elther 
of them. Saunderjemagair the Covcnant. 

ALCOVE. 


> ALE 


ALCOVE. ./. [alcoba, Span.] A recefs, 

part of a chamber, feparated by an 
A Ede, or partition, and other corre- 
{pondent ornaments ; in which is placed 
a bed of ftate, and fometimes feats to 


entertain company. Trevoux. 
The weary’d champion lull’d in foft alcoves, 

The noble% boaft of thy romaatick groves. 

Oft, if the mufe prefage, thali®he be feen 


_ By Rofamonda ficeting o'er the green, 

~ In dreams be hatl'd by heroes” mighty fhades, 

Aad hear old Ciiaucer warble tbrough the glades. 
Tickeli. 


Deep in a rich alcove the prince was laid, 
And flept beneath the pompous colonnade. 
ors Pope's Odyffiy. 
A'LDER. a. f. [alnus, Lat.] A tree hav- 
_ ing leaves rejembiing thofe of the ha- 
-~ zel; the male flowers, or katkins, are 
produced at remote diitances from the 
fruit, on the fame tree; the fruit is 
{quamofe, and of a conical figure. The 
fpecies are, 1. The common cr round- 
leaved alder. 2. The long-leaved alder. 
3. The fcarlet alder. Thefe trees de- 
‘Tight in a very moitt foil. The wood is 
ufed by turners, and will endure long 
under ground, or in water. Miller. 
Without the grot, a various fylvan fcene 
Appear'd around, and groves of living green ; 
Popiars and a/ders ever quivering play'd, 
And nadding cyprefs form'd a fragrant fhade. 
Pope's Odvffy. 
-ALDERLIEvest. adj. fuperl. [from ald, 
alder, old, elder, and lieve, dear, be- 
loved.] Mott beloved ; which has held 
the longeft poffeflion of the heart. 
The mutual coaference that my mind hath had, 
In courtly company, or at my beads, 


With you, mine alderlievef fovereign, 
Makes me the bolder. Shake/p. Henry VI. p. ii. 


ALDERMAN. n. J- [from ald, old, and 
man. | s 


1. The fame as fenator, Cowell. A go- 
vernour or magiftrate, originally, as 
the name imports, chofen on account 
of the experience which his age had gi- 


_ ven him. 
% Tell him, myfelf, the mayor, and aldermen, 
Are come to have fume conf rence with his grace. 
» Shaie/peare. 
-Though my own aldermen conferr'd my bays, 
To me committing their eternal praife ; 
Their full-fed heroes, their pacifick may’rs, 
Their annual trophies, and their monthly wars. 
Pope's Dunciad. 


f 


“improperly ufed. 
~ Bat if the trumpet’s clangour you abhor, 
And dare not be an alderman of war, 
Take to a ihop, behind a counter lic. 
Dryd. Fuvs Sut. 

ALDERMANLY. adv. [from alderman.] 
_ Like an alderman; belonging to an 
alderman. 
Thefe, and many more, fuffered death, in envy 
“to their virtues and fuperious genius, which em- 
“beidened them, in exigencies (wan:zing:an alder- 
‘manly difcretion), to attempt fervice out of the 
/@sm:mn forms. Swift's Mifcellznies. 


pLDERN. adj. [from alder.] Made of 
„alder. 

~ Then al-fern boats firit plow'd. the oceans 

ALE. 2./. (eale, Sax.] 
L A liquor made by 
P 2 


infufiog malt in 


2. In the following paflage it is, I think, 


ày `s Virgil. - 


ALE 
hot water, and then fermenting the li- 
quor. . a 

You moft be feeing chriftenings. Do you look 

for ale and cakes here, you rude rafcals ? 
Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 

The fertility of the foil in grain, and its being 
not proper for vines, put the Egyptians upon drink- 
ing ale, of which they were the inventors. 

y Arbuthnot. 
z. A merry-meeting ufed in country 
places. 

And a'l the neighbourhood, from old records 
Of antick proverbs drawn from Whitfon lords, 
And their authorities at wakes and a/es, 

With country precedents, and old wives tales, 
We bring you nowe 4, Ben “Foafon. 
A'LEBERRY. x. /. [from ale and derry.] 
A beverage made by, boiling ale with 
fpice and fugar, and fops of bread: a 
word now only ufed in converfation: 

Their aleberries, cawdles, poffets, each one, 

Syllibubs made at the milking pale, 


But what are compofed of a pot of good ale. 
Beaumont. 


A’LE-BREWER. 2. /. [from ale and brew- 
er.) One that profeffes to brew ale. 
The fummer-made mak brews ill, and is dif- 


liked by moft of our ale-brewers. 
Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 


A’reconner. ». j. [from ale and coz.] 
An officer in the city of London, whofe 
bafinefs is to infpeét the meatures of 
publick houfes. 
fen or rechofen annually by the com- 
mon-hall of the city ;_ and, whatever 
might be their afe formerly, their places 
are now regarded only as finecares for 
decayed citizens. 


A’tecosr. g.f. [perhaps from ale, and } 


coftus, Lat.) The name of an herb. 


Di&. |, 


ALE’CTRYOMANCY, -or ÅLE'CTORO- 
MANCY. n. f. COATI and parle. | 
Divination by a cock. 

ALEGAR. n. f. [from ale and eager, 
four.] Sour ale; a kind of acid made 
by ale, as vinegar by wine, which has 
lo its fpirit. 

A’vrGer.adj. [ allegre, Fr. alacris, Lat.] 


Gay ; chearful; fprightly: a word not |, 


now ufed. 

Coffee, the roct and leaf hetle, and leaf tobacco, 
of which the Turks are great takers, do all con- 
denfe the {pirits, and make them trong and a/e- 
ger. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

A LEHOOF. m f. [from ale and hoord, 
head.] Groundivy, fo called by our 
Saxon anceftors, as being their chief in- 


gredient in ale. An herb. 

Aleboof, or groundivy, is, in my opinion, of 
the moft excellent and moft genera: ufe and vir- 
tue, of any plants we have among us. Temple. 

A’Lenouse, m f [from ale and heuje.] 
A houle where ale is publickly fold ; 
a tipling-houfe. It is diftinguifhed from 
a tavern, wihicre they fell wine. 
Thou inoit Deauteous inn, 

Why fhould hard-favour'd grief be lodg'd in thee, 

«When triumph is become an aleboufe guent ? 
Shuke/peare 

One would think it thould be no eafy matter to 
bring any man of fenfe in love with an alebovfe ; 
indeed of fo much fenfe as fceing and {mailing 
am=usts to; there being fuch trong encounters of 
boti, as would quickly tend him packing, did not 
the ‘ove of good. fellowfhip reconcile to thefe 
nuifaacese South. 


Four of them are cho- | 


Dig. | 


ALE 
Ti: fhallveach alcboufe, thee each gilthoufe 


_ mourn, 
And arfw'ring ginfhops fourer fighs return. Pope. 


A’LEHOUSE-KEEPER. 2. f. [from ak- 
bouje and keeper.} He that keeps ale 
publickly to fell. 

You refembie perfectly the two al-houfe-keepers 
in Holland, who were at the fame time burgo- 
mafters of the town, and taxed onc another’s bills 
alternately. Letter to Stvifs. 

A°LEKNIGHT. 7, f. [from ale and night. } 
A pot-companion ; a tippler; a word. 
now out of ufe. 

The old alek..igbts of England were we'l de- 
painted by Hanville, in the alehoufe-colours of. 
that time. Camden. 

AvemsBick. 2. f. A veffel ufed in diftil-. 
ling, confifting of a veifel placed over, 
a fire, in which is contained the fub- 
ftance to be diftilled, and a concave: 
clofely fitted on, into which. the fumes- 
arife by the heat ; this cover has a beak 
or fpout, into which the vapours rile, 
and by which they pafs into a ferpen- 
tine pipe, which is kept cool by making 
many convolutions in a tub of water 3. 
here the vapours are: condenfed, and 
what entered the pipe in. fumes, comes 
Out in: drops. 

Though water may be rarefied into invifible 
vapours, yet it is not changed into air, hut only 
{cattered into minute parts; which meeting toge- 
ther in the alcmbick, or in the receiver, do pre- 
fently return into fuch water as they. conftituted 
before. Boyles 

Ave’ncGTH. adu.. [from a for at,.andi 

length.] At full length; along ;: ftretched. 

along the ground. 


ALERT. adj, [alerte, Er. perhaps from 
alacris, but probably from à Part, ac- 
cording to’art:or rule. ] 

1. Inthe military fenfe, onguard ;: watch- 
ful > vigilant ; ready ata call. 

z. In the common fenfe, brifk.; pert; pe- 
tulant; fmart; implying fome degree: 
of cenfure and: contempt. 

I faw an alert young fellow, that cocked his 
hat upon a friend of his, and accofted him, 
Well, Jack,.the old prig issdead at laft. 

Addifon, Spefator. 

ALERTNESS: ni f. [from alert.] The: 
quality of being alert; fprightlinefs ;. 
pertnefs. 

That alertncfs and unconcern for matters of 
common life, a campaign or two would infallibly 
have given Lim. ~- Aadifin, Spe@ator. 

A’Lerasrer. x. f. [from ale and rafter. ] 
An officer appointed in every court leet,, 
and fworn to look to the‘afhze and the 
goodnefs of bread and ale, or beer, 
within the precincts of that lordthip. 

Cowell.. 

A'LEVAT. n. f. [from ale and wari] The- 
tub in which-the ale is fermented. 

A’Lew. m f Clamour; outcry. Notin. 
ufe. ' Spenfar. 

A LEWASHED. adj. [from ale-and wafh.] 
Steeped or foaked in ale : not- now in: 
ufe: 

What a beard of the general’s cut, and-a horrid 
fuit of the camp, will do aməng foaming battles 


and alewajhed wits, is wonderful to be thought 
on. Shakcfpcares. 


A’vewire. m/f. [from ale and wife] A. 


woman that. keeps an alehonfe. 
Perhaps: 


ALG 


Perhans he will fwagger and hetor, and threaten 
tu beat and butcher an alewife, or take the goods 
by force, and throw them down the bad halfpence. 

Swift's Drager's Letters. 
ALEXANDERS. n. f. [/myrnium, Lat.) 
` The name of a plant. 
A’LEXANDER’S-FOOT. #. f. The name 
of an herb. 
ALEXANDRINE. 2. fe A kind of verfe 
borrowed from the French, firft uled in 
a poem called Alexander. They confit, 
among the French, of twelve and thir- 
teen fyllables, in alternate couplets ; 
and, among us, of twelve. 

Our numbers should, for the moft part, be 
lyrical, For variety, or rather where the majefty 
vf thought requires it, they may be ftretched to 
the Englith heroic of five feet, and to the French 
Alixandrine of fix. Dryden. 

Then, at the Jaft and only couplet, fraught 
With fome unmeaning thing they call a thought, 
A necdlefs Avcxancr.ne ends the fong, 

That, like a wounded {nake, drags its flow length 
along. Pope's Ejfay on Criticijm. 
ALEXIPHA’RMICK. adj. [from arrziw and 
Cdguanor.}) That which drives away 
oifon ; antidotal ; that which oppofes 
infection. 

Some antidotal quality it may have, fince not 
only the bone in the heart, but the horn of ‘a deer 
is alexipbarmick. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

-ALEXITE’RICAL, OrALEXITE RICK. ad). 
(from aaeéiv.} ‘That which drives away 
poifon ; that which refilts fevers. 

A’LGaTES. adv. [from all and gate. Skin- 
xer. Gate is the fame as via; and ftill 
uled for way in the Scottifh dialeé&t.] On 
any terms; every way: now oblo- 
lete. 

Nor had the boafter ever rifen more, 

Put that Renaldo’s horfc ev'n then down fell, 
~ And with the fall his leg opprefs'd fo fore, 
“That, for a fpace, there muft he a/gutes dweil. 
Fuirfax. 


A’LGEBRA. 2. f/ [an Arabic word of 


uncertainetymology ; derived, by fome, 
from Geder the philofopher ;.by fome, 
from gefr, parchmeit ; by others, from 
algehijta, a bonefetter ; by Menage, from 
algiabarat, the reftitution of things bro- 
ken.) A peculiar kind of arithmetick, 
which takes the quantity fought, whe- 
ther it be a number or a line, or any 
other quantity, as if it were granted, 
and, by means Of one or more quanti- 
ties given, proceeds by confequence, 
till the quantity at firft only fuppofed to 
be known, or at leat fome power there- 
of, is found to be equal to fome quantity 
or quantities which are known, and con- 
fequently itfelfis known. This art was 
in ufe among the Arabs, long before 
jt came into this part of the world; and 
they are fuppofed to have borrowed it 
from the Perfians, and the Perfians from 
the Indians. 
algebra was Diophantus, who, about the 
year 800, wrote thirteen books. In 


1494, Lucas Pacciolus, or Lucas de-' 


Burgos, a cordelier, printed a treatife 
of algebra, in Italian, at Venice. He 
fays, that algebra came originally from 
the Arabs. After feveral improvements 
by Vieta, Oughtred, Harriot, Defcartes, 


ALIAS. adv. 
otherwije; often ufed in the trials of 


The firt Greek author of 


ALI 


Sir Ifaac Newton brought. this art to 
the height at which it ftill continues. 

Trevoux. Chambers. 

It would furely require no very profound fkill in 


algebra, to reduce the difference of ninepence in 
thirty fhillings. Swift. 
Avoroesice. Dagi [hom algebra: 
1. Relating to algebra ; as, an algebraical 
treatife. 
2. Containing operations of algebra; as, 
an algebraical computation. 


Aucesra ist. n.f. [from algebra.) A 
perfon that underftands or practifes the 
icience of algebra. 

When any dead body is found in England, 
no algebraiff or unciphexer can ufe more fubtle 
fuppofitions, to find the demonftration or cipher, 
than every unconcerned perfon doth to find the 
murderers. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 

Confining themfelves to the fynthetick and ana- 
lytick methods of geometricians and algebraif's, 
they have too much narrowed the rules of method, 
as though every thing were to be treated in mathe- 
matical forms. Warts's Logick. 


A‘LGID. adj. [algidus, Lat.] Cold; chill. 
Di&. 


Aci pity. } 7. J. [from algid.] Chil- 


A'LGIDNESS. $ nefs; cold. Dia. 
Aver ric. adj. [from algor, Lat.] That 
which produces cold. Di&. 


ALGOR. n.f. (Lat.] Extreme cold; 


chilnefs. Di&. 
A’.corism. Ja. / Arabick words, 
A’LGorirHM.§ which are ufed to im- 

ply the fix operations of arithmetick, or 

the fcience of numbers. Dia. 
AtGo’se. adj. [from algor, Lat.) Ex- 

tremely cold; chill. g Did. 

A Latin word, :fignifying 


criminals, whofe danger has obliged 
them to change their names; as, Sim- 
fon, alias Smith,calias Baker; that is, 
otherwife Smith, otberwife Baker, 
A'LIBLE. adj. [aliéilis, Lat.] Nutritive ; 
nourifhing ; or that which may be nou- 
rifhed. Dia. 
A’LIEN. adj. [alienus, Lat.] 
1. Foreign, or not of the fame family or 
land. 
The mother plant admires the leaves unknown 
Of alien trees, and apples not her owns Dryden. 
From native fail 
Fxil'd by fate, torn from the tender’*embrace 
Of his young guiltlefs progeny, he feeks 
Inglorious fheltcr in an a/ien land. Philp. 
2. Eftranged from; not allied to; ad- 
verfe to: with the particle from, and 
fometimes fo, but improperly. 
To declare my mind to the difciples of the 
fire, by a fimilitude not alien from their profeffion. 
Boyle. 
The fentiment that arifes, is a conviction of 
the deplorable ftate of nature, to which fin re- 
duced us; a weak, ignorant creature, alien from 
God and goodnefs, and a prey to the great de- 
- ftrayer. Rogers's Sermons. 
They encouraged perfons and principles, alien 
frem our religion and government, in order to 
ftrengthen their faction. Scvift’s Mifcellanies. 
ALIEN. ». f. [alienus, Lat.] 
1. A foreigner; not a denifon; a man 
of another country or family; one not 
allied; a ftranger. 


ALI 


In whomfoever thefe things are, the church 
doth acknowledge them for her children; them 
only the holdeth for aliens and ftrangers in whom 
thefe things are not found. Hooker. 

If it be prov'’d againft an alien, 

He feeks the life of any citizen, 
The party, ‘gainft the which he doth contrive, 
Shali feize on half his goods. 

Shakefp. Merch. of Veitices 

The mere Irith were not only accounted alies, 
but enemies, fo as it was no capital offence to kill 
them. Sir Jobn Davies on Irclands 

Thy place in council thou halt rudely loft, 
Which by thy younger brother is fupp!y’d, 

And art almoft an alien to the hearts 
Of all the court and princes of my blood. 
Shakc{peare, 

The lawgiver condemned the perfons, wha. fat 
idle in diviffons dangerous to the government, as 
aliens to the community, and therefore to be cut 
off from it. f Aadijon, Frecboldcre 

2. In law. 

An alien is one born in a ftrange country, and - 
never entranch:f{ed. A man born out of the land, 
fo it be within the litnits beyond the feas, or of ' 
Englith parents out of the king’s obedience, fo 
the parents, at the time of the birth, be of the 
king's obedience, is not aliene If one, born out 
of the king’s allegiance, come and dwell in Eag- 
land, his children (if he beget any here) are not 
aliens, but denifons. Cowell. 


To ALIEN. v. a. [aliener, Fr. alieno, Lat. ] 


t. To make any thing the property of an- 
other. 

If the fon a/icm lands, and then reputchafe them 
again in fee, the rules of defcents are to be ob- 
ferved, as if he were the original purchafer. 

Hale's Hiffory of Common Lew. ' 
2. Toeftrange; to turn the mind or affec- 
tion; to make averle : with from. ` 

The king was difquieted, when ne found that 
the prince was totally alicned from all thoughts of, 
or inclination to, tie marriage. Clarerdon. 

A’LIENABLE. adj. (from To alienate, | 
That of which the “property may be 
transferred. 

Land is alienable, and treafure is tranfitory, and 
both mutt pafs from him, by his own voluntary 
adt, or by the violence of others, or at leaft by fate. 

Denris’s Letters. 


Li 
‘To ALIENATE. v.a. [aliener, Fr. alieno, 


Lat.] . 


1. To transfer the property of any thing 
to another. 

The countries ofthe Tu: ks were once Chriftian, 
and members of the church, and where the golden 
candivfticks did ftand, though now they be utterly 
a‘ienated, and no Chrittians lefe. Bacon. 

z. To withdraw the heart or affections: 
with the particle from, where the firit 
poffeffor is mentioned. 

The manner of men’s writing muft not alicnate 
our hearts from the truth. Hocker. 

Be it never fo true which we teach the world to 
believe, yet if once their affections begin. to be 
alienated, a {mall thing pe:fuadeth them to change 
their opinions. Hooker. 

His eyes furvev'd the dark idglatries _ 

Of alienated Judah. Milton's Paradife Lift. 

Any thing that is apt to difturb the world, and 
to alienate the afte&tions of men from one another, 
fuch as crofs and diftaNteful humours, is either ex- 
prefsly, or by clear confequence and deduction, for- 
bidden in the New Teflament. Tillotfox. 

Her mind was quite aliexated from the honelt 
Caftilian, whom fhe was tauglit to look upon as.a 
formal old fellow. Sddifone 

A’LIENATE. adj. (alienatus, Lat.) With- 
drawn from; ftranger to: with the par- 
ticle from. 

The Whigs are damnably wicked; impatient 
for the death of the queen ; ready to gratify their 

ai i f ambition 


ALT 


wholly alienate fees truth, law, religion, mercy, 
~ confcience, or honour. Swift's Mifcellaries. 
ALiena’Tion. 2. /. [alienatio, Lat.) . 
aw The att of transferring property. 
This ordinance was for the maintenance of their 
lands in their pofterity, and forexcluding all inno- 
yation or alienation thereof unto ftrangers. 
Pairs State of Ireland 
<a God put it into the heart of one of our princes, 
*  togive a check to facrilege. Her fucteffour paffea 
a law, which prevented all future alicnaticns of the 
church revenues. Atterbury 
Great changes and alinations “of property, havc 


“created new and great dependencies. 
y Swift cn Athens and Rome. 


2. The tate of being alienated ; as, the 
{tate was wafted during its alienation. 
3. Change of affection. 
“Ie is left but in dark memory, what was the 
ground of his defeétion, and the alienation of his 
heart from the king. Bacan. 


4. Applied to the mind, it means diforder 
“of the faculties. 


~ Some things arc done by man, though not 
through outward force and impulfion, though not 
againit, yet without their wills; as in afiewation ot 
mind, or any like inevitable utter abfence of wit 
Z and judgment. Hooker. 
= ALIFEROUS. adj. [from ala and fero, Lat. ] 
” Having wings. eDi. 
Aui’cerous. adj. [aliger, Lat.] Having 
“wings; winged. Di. 
To Ati Gor. v. a. [from a, and lig, to 
lie down.}] To lay ; to allay; to throw 
down ; to fubdue: an old word even 
in the time of*Spenfer, now wholly for- 
gotten. 
_Thomalin, why fitten we fo, 
Aa weren overwent with woc, 
Upon fo fair a morrow ? 
: The joyous time now nigheth fat, 
That thail-aligge this bitter blat, 
And flake the winter forrow. 


ss Fo Ars’our. v. n. (alihzan, Sax. af-lich- 
ad ' ten, Dutch. ] 
i 1. To come down, and ftop. The word 
, impliesthe idea of defcending ; as, of a 
. bird from the wing ; a travelles. from 


` refting or ftopping. 
. There ancient night arriving, did alight 
From her high weary waine. Fairy Queen. 
’ There is alighted at your gate 
“A young Venetian. Skabelp. Merch. of Venice. 
Slacknefs breeds worms; but the fure traveller, 
Though he alighrs f{umetimes, ftill goeth on. 
d Herbert. 
When marching with his font he walks till night; 
"When with his horfe, he never will a/igbr. 
z Denbam. 
When Dedalus, to Sy the Cretan thore, 
His heavy limbs on jointed pinions bore ; 
To the Cumean coaft at length he came, 
And here aligbting built this cottly frame. 
Dryden's Æ neid. 
When he was admonithed by his fubjeét to de- 
fcend, he came down gently, and circling in the air, 
and finging to the ground. Like a lark melodi- 
ous in her mcunting, and continoing her fong till 
* the alights ; Rili preparing for a higher fight at her 
next fally. Dryden. 
When finith’d was the figit, 
The vi€tors from their lufty fteeds alizb:; 
Like them difmounted ali the warlike train. 
å Dryden. 
Should a fpirit of fuperiour rank, a ftranger to 
human nature, alight upon the earth, what would 
hia notions of us be? Addijon, Spettator. 


Vot.-I. ; 


ambition and revenge by all defperate methods; 


Spenfer’s Paftcrals. 


his horfe or carriage ; and generally of 


ALI 
2. Itis ufed‘alfo of any thing thrown or 
falling; to fall upon. 

But fturms of itones from the proud temple's 

height 
Pour down, and on our batter`d helms aligts. 
Dryden. 
Arke. adu. [from a*and like.] With 
refemblance ; without difference ; in the 
fame manner; in the fame form. In 
{fome expreffions it has the appearance of 
an adjective, but is always an adverb. 

The darknefs hideth not from thee; but the 
night fhinech as the day: the darknefs and the 
light are both a/ike'to thee. Pfalm Cxxxix. 12. 

With thee converfirg, I forget ull time 3 
All feafons, and their change, all pleafe alike. 

Paradife Loft. 

Riches cannot refcue from the grave, 

Which claims alike the monarch and the flave. 
Dryden. 

Let us unite at leat in an equal zeal for thofe 
capital doctrines, which we all equally embrace, 
and are a/ike concerned to maintain. Atterbury. 

Two handmaids wait the throne; alike in place, 
But diffring far in figure and in face. Pepe. 

ALIMENT. 2./. (alimentum, Lat.] Nou- 
rifhment ; that which nourifhes; nutri- 
ment ; food. 

New parts are added to our fubftance; and, as 
we die, we are born daily : nor can we give an ac- 
coum, how the aliment is prepared for nutrition, or 
by what mechanifin it is diftributed. - 

Glorville’s Scepfis Scientifica. 

All bodies which; by the animal faculties, can 
be changed into the Auids and folids of our bodies, 
are called aliments. In the largeft feufe, by aliment, 
I underftand every thing which a human creature 
takes in common dict; as, meat, drink; and fea- 
foning, as, falt, {pice, vinegar. Arbuthnce. 

ALIME’N TAL. adj. [from aliment.] That 
which has the quality of aliment; that 
which nourifhes ; that which feeds. 

The fun, that light imparts to all, receives 
From all his alimental recompenfe, 
la humid cxhalations. Miltcn'’s Parad. Loft. 

Except they be watercd from higher regions, 
thefe wecds mutt lofe their alimenial fap, and wi- 

ors > b Brown. 

Th’ induftrious, when the fun in Leo rides, 
Forget not, at the foot of every plant, 
To fink a circling trench, and daily pour 
A juft fupply of alimental Rreams, 
Exhauftca fap recruiting. Philips 

ALIMENTALLY. adv. [from alimental.} 
So as to ferve for nourifhment. 

The {ubfance’ of gold is invincible by the pow- 
erfulleft heat, and thdt not only a/imentally in a 
fubftantial mutation, but alfo medicamentally in 
ary corporeal converfion, Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

ALIMENTARINESS. #. f. [from alimen- 
tary.] The quality of being.alimentary, 
or of affording nourifhment. Did. 

ALIMENTARY, adj. [from aliment.} 

1. That which belongs or relates to ali- 
ment. 

The folution of the aliment by mafticazion is 
neceflary 3 without it, the aliment could not be dif- 
pofed for the changes which it receives as it paffeth 
through the alimentary duct. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. That which has the quality of aliment, 
or the powcr of nourifhing. 

Ido not think that water fupplies animals, or 
even plants, with nourishment, but ferves for a 

_ vehicle to the alimentary particles, to convey and 
diftribate them to the feveral parts of the body. 

Ray on tte Creutian. 

OF alimentary roots, fome are pulpy and viry 
nutritious į as, turnips and carrsts. Thefe have 
a fattcning quality. Arbuthast on Aliments. 


A L K 


ALIMENTA TION. x. f. [from aliment.] 

1. The power of affording aliment; the 
quality of nourifhing. 

2. The ftate of being nourifhed by affimi- 
lation of matter received. 

Plants do nourith 3 inanimatebodies donot: they 
have an accretion, but no alimentatiorie 

Bacon's Natural hiiftcry. 

Atimo nious. adj. [from alimgxy.] That 
which nourifhes: a word very little in ufe. 

The plethora renders us lean, by fupprefling our 
fpirits, whereby they are incapacitated of digeiting 
the alinenious humours into fieth. 

: Harvey on Confurmptions. 

ALIMONY. 2. f. (alimonia, Lat.) Ali- 
mony fignihes that legal proportion of 
the hufband’s eftate, which, by the fen- 
tence of the ecclefiaftical court, is al. 
lowed to the wife for her maintenance, 
upon the account of any feparation from 
him, provided it be not caufed by her 
elopement or adultery. Apliffe’s Parerg. 

Betere they fettled hands and hearts, 

Till alimony or death them parts. Hudibrase : 

A’LIQUANT. adj. [aliquantus, Lat.] Parts 
of a number, which, however repeated, 
will never make up the number exaétly ; 
as, 3 is an aliquantof 10, thrice 3 being 
g, four times 3 making 12. 

A’tiquot. adj, [eliquot, Lat.] Aliquot 
parts of any number or quantity, fuch 
as will exactly meafure it without any 
remainder: as, 3 is an aliquot part of 
12, becaufe, being taken four times, 
it will juft aneafure it. 

ALISH. adj. [from ale.] Refembling ale ; 
having qualities of ale. 

Stirring it and beating down the yeaft, gives it 
the fweet alijh tate. Mortimer’ s.Hufbardry. 

A'LITURE. u. f. [alitura, Lat.) Nourifh- 
ment. Dia. 

Aut've. adj. [from a and /ve.] 

1. In the fate of life; not dead. 

Nor well alive, nor wholly dead they were, 

But fome faint figns of fecble life appear. “Dryden 

Not youthful kings in battle feiz’d alive, 

Not fcornful virgins who their charms furvive. 
Pope. 

2. Ina figurative fenfe, unextinguifhed ; 
undeftroyed ; active ; in full force. 

Thofe good and learned men had reafon to wish, 
that their proceedings might be favourcd, and the 
good affection of fuch as inclined toward them, kept 
alive. Hooker. 

3. Cheerful ; fprightly ; full of alacrity. 

She was not fo much alive the whole day, if fhe 
flept more than fix hours. Clarif. 

4. Ina popular fenfe, it is ufed only to 
add an émphafis, like the French dz 
monde ; a8, the bsf man alive; that is, 
the def, with an emphafis. This fenfe 
has been long in ufe, and was once ad- 
mitted’ into ferious writings, but is now 
merely ludicrous. 

And to thofe brethren faid, rife, rife by-live, 
And unto battle do yourfelves addtefs ; 

For yonder comes the proweit knight alive, 
Prince Arthur, flower of grace and nobi'efs. 

Fairy Queen. 

The earl of Northumiberland, who was the proud- 
cht man ulve, could nor look upon the deftruion 
of monarchy with anv pleafure. Clarendon. 

John was quick and underftood bufincfs, but no 
man slive was sore carelefs in looking into his ac- 
counts. Arbuthnot. 

A’LKAHEST. n. f A word afed firit by 
Paracelfus, and adopted by his follow- 

I ers 
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ers, to fignify an univerfal diffolvent, 
or liquor which nas the power of re- 
folving all things into their firit prin- 
ciples. 

“ALK ALE‘SCENT. adj. [from alkali.] That 
which has a tendency to the properties 
of an alkali. 

All animal diet is a/kalefcent or anti-acid. 

Arbuthnot. 

ALKALI. ». £ [The word alkali comes 
from an herb, called by the Egyptians 
kali; by us, glaffwort. This herb they 
burnt to afhes, boiled them in water, 
and, after having evaporated the water, 
there remained at the bottom a white 
falt ; this they called /a/ kali, or alkali. 
It is corrofive, producing putrefaétion 
in animal fubftances to which it is ap- 
plied. Arbuthnot on Aliments.} Any fab- 
{tance which, when mingled with acid, 
produces effervefcence and fermenta- 
tion. 

ALKALINE. adj, [from alkali.) 
which has the qualities of alkali. 

Any watery liquor will keep an animal from 
ftarving very long, by diluting the fluids, and con- 
fequently keeping them from an alkaline ftate. 
People have lived twenty-four days upon nothing 
but water. Arbuthnot. 

To ALKA'LIZATE. Y, a. [from alkali.] 
To make bodies alkaline, by changing 
their nature, or by mixing alkalies with 
them. 

ALKA LizaTe. adj. [from alkali.) That 
which has the qualities of alkali; that 
which is impregnated with alkali. 

The odour of the fixed nitre is very languid; but 
that which it difcovers, being diffolved in hot 
water, is different, being of kin to that of other 
alkalizate falts. Boyle. 

The colour of violcts in their fyrup, by acid Ji- 
quors, turns red, and, by urinous and a/kalizare, 
turns green. Newton. 

ALKALIZA TION.. f. [from alkali.] The 
act of alkalizating, or impregnating 
bodies with alkali. 

A'LKANET. n. f. [anchufa, Lat.) The 
name of a plant. This plant is a fpe- 

‘cies of buglofs, with a red root, brought 
from the fouthern parts of France, and 
ufed in medicine. Miller. 

ALKEKE NGI. n. f/f. A medicinal fruit 
or berry, produced by a plant of the 
fame denomination ; popularly alfo call- 
ed winter-cherry": the plant bears a near 
refemblance to Solanum, or Night- 
fhade ; whence it is frequently called 
in Latin by that name, with the addi- 
tion or epithet of veficarium. 


That 


Chambers. 

ALKERMES. n. f. In medicine, a term 
borrowed from the Arabs, dencting a 
celebrated remedy, of.the confiftence of 
a confection ; whercof the kermes ber- 
ries are the bafis. The other ingre- 
dients aye pippin-cyder, rofe-water, 
fugar, ambergreafe, mufk, cinnamon, 
alues-wood, pearls, and leaf-gold; but 
the. {fweets are. ufually omitted. The 
confectio alkermes is chiefly made at Mont- 
pelier. The grain, which gives it the 
denomination, is, no, where found fo 
pleatifully as there. Chambers. 
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ALL. ad. [AEN, al, ealle, alle, Sax. 
oll, Welth; al, Dutch; alle, Germ. 
cae, Gr.] 


1. Being the whole number ; every one. 

Brutus is an horourable man; 

Svare they all, all honuurable men. 
Shukelp. Julius Cafar. 
e To graze the herb a// leaving, 
Devour'd each other. Milton's Parad. Loft. 

The great encouragement of all, is the affurance 

of a future reward. Tilvotfon. 

2. Being the whole quantity ; every part. | 
Six days thou fhalt labour, and do al! thy work. 
Deut. ve 13. 

Political power, I take to be a right of making l 
laws with penalties, and of employing the force of 
the community in the execution of fuch laws, and 
in the defence of the commonwealth; and a/l this 
only for the public good. Locke. 

3- The whole quantity, applied to dura- 
tion of time. 

On thofe paftures chearful fpring 
All the year doth fit and fing ; 
And, rejoicing, {miles to fec 
Their green backs wear his livery. 

4. The whole extent of place: 

Gratiano fpeaks an infinite deal of nothing, 

more than any man in ail Venice. 
Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 
ALL. adv. [See ALL, adj.] 
1. Quite ; completely. 
How is my. love al! ready forth to come. 
Sperfer. 
Know, Rome, that all alone Marcus did fight 
Within Corioli gates. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
He {wore fo loud, 
That, all amaz'd, the prieft let fall the book. 
Shake/peare. 

The Saxons could calla comet a fixed ftar, which 
is all one with ftella crinita, or cometa. 

Camden’s Remains. 

For a large confcience is all one, 

And fignifies the fame with none. Hudibras. 

Balm, from a filver box diftill'd around, 

Shall all bedew the roots, and fcent the facred 
ground. Dryden. 

I do not remember he any where mentions ex- 
prefsly the title of the firft-born, but all along 
keeps himfelf under the thelter of the indefinite 
term, heir. Locke. 

Juftice may be furnifhed out of fire, as far as her 
fword goes; and courage may be all over a conti- 
nued blaze. Addifon. 

If e'er the mifer durft his farthings fpare, 

He thinly fpreads them through the public fquare, 
Where, all befide the rail, rang’d beggars lic, 
And from each other catch the doleful cry. Gey. 

2. Altogether ; wholly ; without any other 
confideration. 

I am of the temper of moft kings, who love to 
be in debt, are a// for prefent money, no" matter 
how they pay it afterward. Dryden. 

3. Only; without admiffion of any thing 
elfe. 


Crafhaw. 


When I fhall wed, 
That lord, whofe hand muft take my plight, fhall 
carry 
Half my love with him, half my care and duty. 
Sure 1 fhall never marry like my fiiter, 
To love my father all. Shakelp. King Lear. 
4. Although. This fenfe is truly Teuto- 
nick, but now obfolete. 
Do you.not think th’ accomplifhment of it 
Sufficient work for one man's fimple head, 
Ail were it as the reft but fimply writ.  Spenfer. 
5. It is fometimes a word of emphafis ; 
nearly the fame with ju/. 
A thepherd’s fwain, fay, did thee bring, 
All as his ftraying flock he fed ; 
And, when his honour hath thee read, 
Crave pardon for thy hardyhead. 
Spenjer’s Paftorals. 


Ata. 

6. It was anciently in Englifh what it is 
now in the other Teutonick diale@s, ‘a 
particle of mere enforcement. 


He thought them fixpence all too dear. 


Scng in Shakefpeare. 
Tell us what occafion of import 
Hath a// fo long detain’d you from your wife. 


Sbake/pearee 
ALL. x. f. 


1. The whole; oppofed to part, or no- 
thing. 
And-will the yet debafe her eyes on me; 
On me, whofe ail not equals Edward's moiety ? 
Sbakef/pearee 
Nought’s had, alls {pent, 
Where our defire is got without content. 
Stakelpeare’s Macheth. 
The youth shall ftudy, and no mare engage 
Their flattering wishes for uncertain ages 
No more with fruitlefs care, and cheated ftrife, 
Chace fleeting pleafure through the maze of life; 
Finding the wretched a// they here can have, 
But prefent food, and but a future grave. Priore 
Our ail is at take, and irretrievably loft, if we 
fail of fuccefs. Addijsn. 
z. Every thing. 
Then fhail we be news-cramm*d.—/4// the 
better; we shall be the more remarkable. 
Shakefpeare. 
Up with my tent, here will I lie to-night; 
But where to-morrow ?—Well, a/l's one for thats 
Shake/peares 
All the fitter, Lentulus: our coming 
Is not for falutation ; we have bus’nefs. 
‘ Ben Fonfen. 
3- That is, every thing is the. better, she 
Jame, the fitter. 
Sceptre and pow'r, thy giving, I aflume; 
And glad her fhal) reGign, when intheend > 
Thou fhalt be allin all, and I in thee, 
For ever; and in me all whom thou lov'f. 
Milton. 
They that do not keep up this indifferency for 
all but truth, put coloured fpeétacles before their 
eyes, and look through falfe glaffes. Lockes 
4. The phrafe and all is of the fame kind. 
They all fell to work at the roots of the tree, 
and left it fo little foothold, that the firft blaft of 
wind laid it fac upon the ground, neft, cagles, 
and all, L’Eftrange. 
A torch, fnuff and all, goes out in a moment, 
when dipped in the vapour. 
È Addifon"s Remarks cn Italy, 
5. Allis much ufed in compofition ; but, 
in moft initances, it is merely arbitrary ; 
as, all-commanding. Sometimes the words 
compounded with it, are fixed and claf- 
fical ; as, Almighty. When it is con- 
nected with a participle, it feems to be 
a noun; as, all-furrounding ;¿ in other 
cafes an adverb; as, all-accomplifbed, or 
completely accomplithed. Of thefe com- 
pounds, a fmall part of thofe which 
maybe found is interted. 
ALL-BEARING. adj. [from all and dear.] 
‘That which bears every thing ; omni- 
arous. 
Thus while he fpoke, the fovereign plant he 


drew, 
Where on th’ al/-bearing carth unmark'd it grew. 


Pepe. 
ALL-CHEERING. adj. [from all and cheer} 
That which gives gayety and. cheerful- 
nefs to all. 
Soon as the all-ckeerirg fun 
Should, in the fartheft eaft, begin to draw 
The fhady curtains from Aurora's bed: Shakefp. 
ALL-COMMANDING. adj. [from all and 
command. | Having the fovereignty over 
all. 
Fle 


ALL 


He now fets before them the;high and fhining 
édol of glory, the all-commanding image of bright 
gold. . Raleigh, 

ALL-COMPOSING. adj. [from ail and com- 
poe.) That which quiets all men, or 
every thing. 

Wrapt'in embowring fhades, Ulyffes lies, 

His woes forgot! but Pallas now addreft, 

‘To break the bands of allAigrpofing rekt. Pepe. 
ALL-CON QUERING. adj. [from all and 

conquer.) That which fubdues every 

thing. 

Second of Satan fprung, all-cenguering death ! 
What think’ft thou of our empire now? Milten. 


ALL-CONSUMING. adj. [from all and 


confume.| ‘That which confumes every 
thing. 
By age unbroke—but all-confuming care 
Deftroys perhaps the ftrength that time would 
fpare. ’ Pope. 

ALL-DEVOURING. adj. [from all and ade- 
vour. | ‘That which eats up every thing. 

Secure from flames, from envy’s fiercer rage, 
Deftruétive war, and alf-devouring age. Pope. 

ALL-FOURS. n. f. [from all and four.) 
A low game at cards, played by two; 
fo named from the four particulars by 
which it is reckoned, and which, joined 
in the hand of either of the parties, are 
faid to make all-fours. 

ALL HAIL. ». f. [from all and bail, for 
health.) Allhealth. This is therefore 
not a compound, though perhaps ufually 
reckoned among them; a term of falu- 

' tation. Salve, or falvete. 
wil bail, ye fields, where conftant peace attends ! 

All bail, ye facred, folitary groves! 
Ail bail, ye books, my true, my rcal friends, 
Whole converfation pleafes and improves! 


s Walfo. 

ALL HALLOW. Lnd [from all and bal- 

ALL HALLows. f /ow.] All faints day ; 
the firtt of November. 

ALL-HALLOWN. adj. [from all and kal- 
low, to make holy.] The time about 
All faints day. 

Fareweil, thou latter {pring! farewell, 
All-ballnon fammer. Sbakelp. Henry IV. 

ALLHALLOwTipe. n. f. (See Ar- 
HALLOwN.) The term near All faints, 

or the firt of November. 

Cut off the bough about Aliballcavtide, in the 
bare place, and fet it in the ground, and it will 

_ grow to be a fair tree in one year. 

Bacon's Natural Fliffory, 

ÄLL-HEAL. n. f. (panax, Lat.] A fpecies 
of zronzucrt ; which fee. ` 

Ati-juoGinc. adj. [from el and judge. ] 

“That which has the foverelgn right of 
judgment. | 

J look with horrour back, 

That I detet my wretched f-if, and curfe 

My patt polluted life. Al/-judping Heaven, 

Who knows my crimes, has feen my forrow for 
then. Rowe's fane Store. 

ALL-KNowin Gc. adj. [from all andknsw-. } 
Omnilcient ; all-wite. 

Shail we repine at a little mifplaced. charity, 
we, who could no way forefce the cect; when 
an all-kn:qwing, all-wife Being, fhowers down every 
day his benefits on the unthankful and undeferv- 
ing ? Atterbury’s Sermons. 

ÂLL-MAKING. adj. [from all and make.] 

+ That created all; omnifick. See ALL- 
SEEING. j 

ALL-POWERFUL, adj. [from all and 


ALE 


powerful.) Almighty ; omnipotent ; 
poffeifed of infinite power. 

O all-powerful Being! the leaft motion of 
whofe will can create or deftroy a world; pity us, 
the mournful friends of thy diftreffed fervant. 

Swift. 

ALL SAINTS Day. 2. f. The day on 

which there is a general celebration of 
the faints. . The firt of November. 

ALL-SEER, 2. /. [from al and /ec.] He 

that fees or beholds every thing; he 
whofe view comprehends all things. 

That high Al/-feer, which Idailied with, 

Hath turn’d my ‘feigned prayer on my head, 
And giv’n in carneft what I begged in jeft. 
z Shakefpeare. 
ALL-sEEING. aaj. [from all and jee.) 
That beholds every thing. 

The fame Firtt, Mover certain bounds has plac’d, 

How long thofe perithable forms fhall laft; 

Nor can they lat beyond the time aflign'd 

By that all-fieing and a/l-making mind. Dryden. 
ALL souLs DAY. 2. f ‘The day on which 

fupplications are made for all fouls by 

the church of Rome; the fecond of 

November. 

This is all fouls day, fellows, is it not ?—= 
It is, my lord.— 

Why then, ali fouls day is my body's doomfday. 
Shaké/peare. 
ALL-SUFFICIENT. adj. [from all and 
Jufficient.] Sufficient to every thing. 

The teftimonies of God are perteét, the tefi- 
monics of God are all-fufficient unto that end for 
which they were given. Hooker. 

He can more than employ all our powers in 
their utmoft elevation ; for -he is every way per- 
feet and all-/ufficient. Norris. 

Avu-wise. adj. [from all and avie.) Pof- 
felt of infinite wifdom. 

There is an infinite, eternal, all-wife mind go- 


verning the affairs of the world. South. 
Supreme, a/l-qife, eternal, potentate ! 
Sole author, fole difpofer of our fate ! Prior, 


ALLANTO'SS, or ALLANTO'IDES. n. J: 
{from aras, a gut, and «J@-, fhape. ] 
The urinary tunick placed between the 
amnion and chorion, which, by the 
navel and urachus, or paflage by which 
the urine is conveyed from the infant in 
the womb, receives the urine that comes 
out of the bladder. Quincy. 

Ta ALLAY. v. a. {from alloyer, Fr. to 
mix one metal with another in order to 
coinage’; it is therefore derived by fome 
from à la loi, according to law; the 
quantity of mets being mixed ac- 
cording to law; by.others, from allier, 
to unite; peshaps from allocare, to put 
together. ] 

t. To mix one metal with another, to 
make it fitter for coinage. In this fenfe, 
moit authors preierve the original 
French orthography, and) write uilo}. 
Sce ALLOY. 

2. ‘To join any thing to another, fo as to 
abate its predominant qualities. It is 
uled commonly in a fenfe contrary to 
its Original meaning, and is, to make 
fomething bad, Jefs bad. ‘To obtund ; 
to reprefs ; to gbate. 

Being broug.it into the open air, 
I would allay the burning quality 
OF that fell poifon. Shate/peare. 
No friendly offices fhall alter or allay that 
rancour, that frets.in Jome hellish breatts, which, 


ALL 


upon all occafions, will foam out at its foul mouth 
in flander and invective. South. 
3. To quiet; to pacify ; to reprefs, The 
word, in this fenfe, I think not to be 
derived from the French a//oyer, but to 
be the Bnglifh word Jay, with a before 
it, according to the old form. 
If by your art you have 
Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them. 


Shake/piaree 

ALLA Y. n. f. [alloy, Fr.] 

1. The metat of a bafer kind mixed in 
coins, to harden them, that they may 
wear lefs. Gold is allayed with filver 
and copper, two carats to a -poùnd 
Troy ; filver with copper only, of which 
eighteen pennyweignt is mixed with a 
pound. Ccwell thinks the allay is add- 
ed, to countervail the charge of coin- 
ing; which might have been done only 
by making the coin lefs. 

For fools are ftubborn in thcir way, 

As coins are harden’d by th’ allay. Hudibras. 

2. Any thing which, being added, abates 
the predominant qualities of that with 
which it is mingled ; in the fame man- 
ner, as the admixture of bafer metals 
allays the qualities of the firt mafs. 

Dark colours eafily fuffer a fenfible allay, by 
little {cattering light. Newton's Opticks. 

3- Allay being taken from bafer metals, 
commonly implies fomething worfe than 
that with which it is mixed. 

The joy has no allay of jealoufy, hope, and fear. 

Rofcomm-n. 

ÅLLA'YER. n. f. [from ‘allay.] The per- 
fon or thing which has the power or 
quality of allaying. 

Phlegm and pure blood are reputed allayers of 
acrimony : and Avicen countermands letting blood 
in cholerick bodies; becaufe he efteems the blood 
a freenum bilis, or a bridle of gall, obtunding its 
acrimony and fiercenefs. Harvey. 

ALLa’yMENT, n. f. [from allay.] That 

* which has the power of allaying or abat- 
ing the force of another. 

Jt I could temporize with my affection, 

Or brew it to a weak and colder palate, 
The like allayent would’ Egive my griefs Shake/pe 

ALLEGATION, #. f. [from allege. ] 

1. Affirmation ; declaration. 

2. The thing alleged or affirmed. 

Hath he not twit our fovereign lady here 
With ignominious words, though darkly coucht ? 
As if the had fuborned fome to {wear 
Falie allegations, to o’erthrow his ftate. 

Shak-/peare’s Henry V1. 

3. Anexcufe; aplea. — 

I omitted no, means to be informed of my 
erreurs ; and I expect not to be excufed in any 
negligence on account of youth, want of leifure, 
or any other idle allegations. ' Popes 

To ALLEGE. v. a. [allego, Lat.] 

1. To afairm ; to declare; to maintain. 

2. To plead as an excuie, or produce as 
Aan argument. 

Surcly the prefent form of church-government 
is luch, as no law of God, or reafon of «man, 
hath hitherto been: ‘alleged of force: fufficient to 
prose they do ill, who, to the utmod of their 
power, withitand the alteration thereof.  Heoker. 

If we forfake the ways of grace or goodnefe, 
we cannot allige any colour of ignorance, or 
want ‘of inftruction; we cannot fay we have not 

“learned them, or we could not. Sprat. 

He hath a clear and full view, and there is no 
more to be alieged for bis better information. 

' Locke. 
I2 ALLE GEABLE. 
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Avie’ceante. adj. [from allege.) ‘Phat 
which may be alleged. 

Upon this interpretation all may be folved, that 

is allegeable again’ it. = Brews Fulgar Errcurs. 

ALLEGEMENT. n. f. [from allege.] "The 

fame with aliegation. Dia. 

AuLeGer. a. J. [from allege.) He ‘that 


alleges. 

‘The narrative, if we believe it as confidently as 
the famous alleger of it, Pamphilio, appears to do, 
would argue, that there is no other principle re- 
quifitey than what may retult from the lucky 
wjxture of {everal bodics. Boyle. 


ALLEGIANCE. n. /. [allegeance, Fr.] The 


duty of fubjects to the government, 
I did pluck allegiance from men’s hearts, 
Loud thouts and falutations from their mouths, 
Even in the prefence of the crowned king. 
Shakefpcare. 
We charge you, on allegiance to ourfelves, 
To hoid your flaughtering hands, and keep the 
eace. Shakelpeare. 
The houfe of commons, to whom every day 
petitions are’ dire&ted by the feveral counties of 
England, profefling all allegiance to them, govern 
abfolutely ; the lords concurring, or rather fub- 
mitting to whatfoever is propofed. Clarendon. 
ALLE GIANT. adj, [from allege. \ Loyal; 
conformabie to the duty of allegiance: 
a word not now ufed. 
For your great graces 
Heap'd upon m2, poor undeferver, Í 
Can nothing render but allegianr thanks, 
My pray'rs to heaven tor you. Sfake's. Hen. VIIL. 
ALLEGO’RICK. adj. [from aAzgory.] After 
the manner of an allegory; not real; 


not literal. 
A kingdom they portend thee; but what king- 
dom, 
Real or allecorick, I difcern not. Mitton. 
ALLEGO’RICAL. adj. [from allegory.) In 
the form of an allegory ; not ‘real; not 
literal ; myftical. 

When our Saviour faid, in an a/legerical and 
myttical fenfe, Except ye eat the Ach of the Son 
of Man, and drink his, blocd, ye have no life in 
you; the hearers underftoud him literally and 
grofsly. Beniley. 

The epithet of Apa'lo for thoating. 's capable 
of two applications; one literal, im refpeet of the 
darts and bow, the enfigns of that god; the other 
allegorical, in regard to the rays af the fur. » Pope. 

ALLEGORICALLY. adv. [from allegory. ] 
After an allegorical manner. 

Virgil often makes Iris 1h2 meffenger of Juno, 
all. gcrically taken for the air. Peackam. 

‘The place is to be underftood allegsriczlly 3 and 
what is thus fpoxen by a Phæacian with wifdom, 
is, by the Poet, applied to the goddefs of it. Pope. 

ALLEGORICALNESS. 2. f. [from allego- 
rical.) The quality of being allego- 
rical. Di. 

To A LLEGORIZE. V. a. [from allegory. ] 
To turn into allegory ; to form an alle- 
gory ; to take in a fenfe not literal. 

He hath very wittily allegorized this tree, al- 
lowing his fuppofition of the tree itfelr to be tre. 

Rahigh. 

As fome would allegorize thefe figns, fo others 
would confine them to the deftruction of Jeru- 
falem. Burnet’s Theory. 

An alchymift fhall reduce divinity to the max- 
ims of his laboratory, explain morality by fal, 
fulphur, and mercury 5 and allegorize the fcripture 
itlelfy and the faozed myfterics thereof, into the 
philofopher’s ftene, | Locke. 

ALLEGORY. n. f. [aaanyoeia.}] A figu- 
rative difcourfe, in which fomething 
other is intended, than is contained in 
the words literally taken; as, wealth 


ALL 


is the daughter of diligence, and the pa- 
rent of authority. 

Neitner mut we draw out our allegory too 
long, lett either we make ourfelves obfcure, or 
fall into afleQation, whichischildith. Ben. Forfon. 

This word nympha meant nething elfe but, by 
alieyory, the vegetative humour ri moifture that 
gu:ckeneth and giveth lite to trees, and flowers, 
wherehy ‘hey grow. Peacham. 

ALLEGRO. n. f A word denoting one 
of the fix diftinétions of time. Jt ex- 
prefles a fprightly motion, the quickett 
of all, except Prelo. It originally 
means gay,.as in Ailton. 

ALLELU JAH. nef. [This word is falfely 
written for Hallelujah, soon anda.) 
A word of fpiritual exultation, ufed in 
hymns ; it fignifies, Prai/e God. 

He will fet his tongue to thefe pious divine 
ftrains, which may be a proper præludium to thofe 


allelujabs he hopes eternally to fing» 
Government of the Toneues 


ALLEMANDE. n./.(ital.] A grave kind 
of mulicks] Dia. 

To ALLE’VIATE. v. a. [allevo, Lat. ] 

1. To make light ; to eale ; to fofteit: 

The pains taken in the. fpeculative, will much 
alleviate me in detcribing the practic part. 

Harvey. 

Mott of the diftempers are the effects of abufed 
plenty and luxury, and muft not be charged upon 
our Maker3, who, notwithitanding, hath provided 
excellent medicines, to alleviate thofe evils which 
we bring upon ourlelves. Bentley, 

2. To extenuate, or. foften ;-as, he alle- 
viates his fault by an excufe. 

ALLEVIATION. 2. f. {from alleviate.) 

1. The a& of making light, of allaying, 
Or extenuating. 

All apologies, for, and alleviations of faults, 
though they are the heights of humanity, yet 
they are not the favours, but the duties of friend- 
fhip. South. 

2. That by which, any pain is eafed, or 
fault extenuated. 

This lofs of one fifth of their income will fit 
heavy on them, who thall feel it, without the a/- 
leviatien of any profit. 

ALLEY. wi /. (allée, Fr.) 

1. A walk insa garden. 

And all within were walks and alleys wide, > 
With focting worn, and leading inward far. 

Spenfer. 

Where alleys are clofe gravel'ed, the earth put- 
teth forth the firt year knortgrafs, and after fpire- 
grafs. Bacons Natural Hiftory. 

Yonder alleys green, 
Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown. 
= Milton. 

Come, my fair luve, our morning’s tafk we lofe ; 
Some !abour ev'n the eafie.t life would choofe : 
Ours is not great; the dangling bows to crop, 
Whofe too luxuriant growth our alleys Rope. Dryd. 

The thriving plants, ignoble brosmiticks made, 
Now fweep thofe alleys they were born to fhade. 

Pope. 

2. A paflage in towns narrower than a 
freet. 

A back. friend, a fhoulder clapper, one that 
commands the pallages of aikys, creeks, and nar- 
row lands. Stakefpeare. 

ALLIANCE. 2. /. [alliance, Fr. ] 

1. The fate of connection with another 
by confederacy ; a league. In this fenfe, 
our hiftories of Queen Anne mention 
the grand alliance. 


2. Relation by marriage. 
A bloody Hymen fhal th’ alliance join 
Betwixt the Trojan and th’ Aufoaian line. Dryd. 


Locke. 


AFIL, 
3. Relation by any form of kindred. 


For my tacher’s fake, 
And, for alliance’ fake, declare the caufe 
My father loft his head. Shakefp. Herry IVe 

Adraftus foon, with gads averfe, thall join 
In dire alliance with the Theban line; i 
Thence ttrite fail rife, and mortal war fucceed.. 

Pepes 

te The a&t of forming or contraéting re- 

lation to another ; the a&tof making a 
confederacy. 

Doriet, your fon, that with a fearful foul 
Leads difcontented fteps in foreign (oil, 

This fair allionce quickly fhall call home ” . 
To high promotions. Shakefp. Richard IM, 

5. The perfons allied to each other. : 

I would not boait the greatne/s of my father, 
But point out new alliances to Cato. Alldifene 

ALLIcrency. s. f. [allicio, Lat. to en- 
tice or draw.) The power of attracting 
any thing ; magnetifm; attra¢tion. 

The feigned central alliciency is but a word, and 
the manner of it Stil! occult. Glanviile. 

To ALLIGATE. v-a. [alligo, Lat.] To 
tie one thing to another; to unite.» 

ALLIGA TION, #. f. [trom allizate.] 

1. The act of tying together ; the ftate of 
being fo tied. 

2. The arithmetical rule that teaches to 
adjuft the price of compounds, formed of 
feveral ingredients of diferent value, 

ALLIGA TOR. a./. The crocodiie. This 
name is chiefly ufed for the crocodile 
of America, between which, and that of 
Africa, naturalifts have laid down this 
difference, that one moves the upper, 
and the other the lower jaw; but this 
is now known to be chimerical, the 
lower jaw being equally moved by both. 
See CROCODILE. 

In his needy fhop a tortoife hung, 
An alligator tuff'd, and other fxins $ 
Of ill-thap’d fithes. Shakel(perre. 

Aloft in rows large poppy-heads were trung, -a 
And here a fzaly alligator hung, i 

Gurth’s Dilpenfiry. 

A°LLIGATURE. 2. f. [from alligate.] The 
link, or ligature, by which two things 
are joined together. Dic. 

ALLISION, z. f. [alido, alli um, Lat.] The 
act of itriking one thing again& ano- 
ther. 

There have not been any iflands of note, or can- 
fiderable extent, torn and cat off trom the conti- 
nent ‘by earthquakes, or fevered trom it by the 
boitterous adlificn of the fea. Woodwurde 

ALLITERATION. a. f. [ad and Iitera, 
Lat.} Of what the critics call the afi- 

teration, or beginning of feveral words in 
the fame verfe with the fame letter, there 
are initances in the oldeft and bett wri- 
ters, a3, 

Behemoth biggeft born. 

Mitton’s Paradife Lof. 

ALLOCATION. 2. f. [alloco, Lat.] 

i. The act of putting one thing to anos 
ther. 

2. ‘The admifion of an article in reckon- 
ing, and addition of it to the account. 

3- An allowance made upon an account ; 
a term ufed in the Exchequer. 

Chambers, 

ALLOCU'TION. . f. [allocutio, Lat.] The 
act of fpeaking to another. 

Auto DIAL. ad. [trom alodium.] Held 

without 


— 
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without any acknowledgment of fuperio- 
“rity ; not feudal; independent. 
LLO DIUM. x. jJ. [A word of very un- 


German original.] A poffetiion held in 
abfolute. independence, without any ac- 
kaowledgment of a lord paramount. It 
is oppoied to fer, or fewđum, which inti- 
mates fome kind of dependence. There 
are no allodial lands in England, all 
being held either mediately or imme- 
’ diately of the king. i 
AtLo'NnGe. 2. /. [allonge, Fr.] x 
1. A país or thruft with a rapier, fo called 
from the lengthening of the {pace taken 
-up by the fencer. ; 

"2. It is likewife taken -for a long rein, 
when the horfe is trotted in the hand. 
‘To Attoo. v. a. [This word is gene- 
rally fpoken halloo, ana is uled to dogs, 
when they are incited to the chace or 
battle ; it is commonly imagined to 
come from the French. allons ; perhaps 
from all lo, look all; fhewing the ob- 
je&t.] To fct on; to incite a dog, by 

crying alko. 
liz thy ferious matit; bid him vex 
_ © The noxious herd, and print upon their ears 
` A fad m:morial of their paft offence. Phi'ips. 
A'L LOQUY. n. f. [ alloquium, Lat.] The 
act-ot {peaking to another; addrefs ; 
converfation. Dia. 
To ALLO*T. v. a. [from /or.] 
1. To diftridute by lot. 
2. To grant. 
| _ Five days we do alor thee for provifion, 
To thie'd thee from cifafters of the world ; 
_ And, on the fixth, to tara thy hated Back 
Upon our kingdom. Shake/p. King Lear. 
o I hall deferve my fate, if I refule 


That bappy hour which heaven alors to peace. 
DET Dryden. 
3. To diftribute ; to parcel out; to give 
each his fhare. . 
1 Since fame was the only end cf all their Ru- 
dies, a man cannot be tov scrupulous in alerting 
them their due pertion of it. Tatler. 
ALLOTMENT. 2./ [from allot. ] 
1. That which is allotted to any one ; the 
_ part, the fare, the portion granted. 
© There can be no thought of frs « «zy or quiet ir 
X this world, but in a refignation tu the alfetments 
- of God and nature. L’Efirange. 
© a . Theugh i: is our duty to fubmit with patience 
» to more fcanty alloements, yet thus much we may 
_ Feafonabiy and lawfuiy alk ot God. 
y Rogers's Sermons. 


2. Part appropriated. 
+ It is laid out into a grove for fruits and thade, a 
vineyarc, and an allkiment for olives and herts. 

° : Broome. 


ÅLLOTTERY. ne /. [from allct.] That 
_which is granted to any particular 
à perfon in a diftribution. See ALLOT- 
MENT. 
Allow me fuch exercifes as may become a gentle- 


man, or give me the poor allottery my father left 
me by teitament. Skakelpeare. 


To ALLOW. v. a. (allouer, Fr. from al- 
i laudare, Lat.] 

1. To admit; as, to allw a pofition ; 

Mot to contradit; not to oppole. 

_ The principles which ail mankind aliw for 

_ true, are innate; thofe, that men of right reafon 

= adaut, arc the principles ullowed ay all mankind. 
É Lecke. 
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‘certain derivation, but moft probably of 
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The cow’r of mufick all our hearts chw 3; 


Ard what Timotheus was, is Diycen now. Pope. 


That fome of the Presbyterians declared openly 
againit the king’s murder, l alw to be true. 


Swift. 


2. To juitify ; to maintain as right. 
The pow'rs above 
Allow obedience. 
The Lord allowerb the righteous. 


title to. 

We will not, in civility, allw too much fin- 
cerity to the profeilions of moit men; but think 
their aétions to be interpreters of their thoughts. 


Locke. 
I thall te ready to a//cqw the pope as little power 


here as you pleate. Swift. 


4. To grant licenfe to; to permit. 

Let’s tollow the old ear!, ana get the beldam 

To lead him where he would; his roguith mad- 
nefs 

Allows ifef to any thing. Shes efpeare. 
But as we were a/cwed of God to be put in 
trut with the gofpel, even fo we Ipeak, nor as 

pleafing men, bat God, which trieth our hearts. 
- 1 Thej]: iis 4. 
They referred all laws, that were to be paffed in 
-Treland, tu be confidered, corre@ed, and allcqwed 
firt bz the ftace of Evgland. = Davies cn Jretund. 


5. To give a fanction to; to authorize. 
There is no flander in an alcw'd tool. Sbukeyp. 
6. To give to; to pay to. 
Ungrateful then! if we no tears aletu 


To him that gave us peace acd empire to. 
Waller. 

7- To appoint for ; to fet ovt to a certain 
ufe; as, he allowed his fon the third 
part of his income. 

8. To make abatement, or provifion ; or 
to fettle any thing, with fome concef- 
fions or cautions regarding fomething 
elfe. 

If we confider the different occafions of ancient 
and modern medals, we thall find they both agree 
~ in recording the great ations ard fuccefies in 
war; allowing Rill for the different ways of mak- 
ing it, and the circumftances that attended it. 
Addifen. 
ALLOWABLE. adj. [from allow. ] 


pt. That which may be admitted without 


contradiétion. 

It is not allewable, what is obfzrvable in many 
pieces of Raphael, where Magdalen is reprefented, 
before our Saviour, waihirg his feet on ker knees ; 
which will not confift with the text. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


2. That which is permitted or licenfed ; 


lawful ; net forbidden. 

In ations of this fort, the light of nature a- 
lene may difcover that which is in the fight ot 
God allowable. Heoker. 

I was, by the freedom 2¢/sevab/e among friends, 
tempted to vent my thcughts with reglizence. 

Boyle. 

Reputation becomes a figna! and a very peculiar 
blefħrg to magiftrates; and their purfu't of it is 
not only al/cwadble but laudable. 

- Atterbury’s Sermens. 

ÅLLO'WABLENESS, x. f. [from alloawa- 

ble.) The quality of being allowable ; 

lawfulnefs ; exemption from prohibi- 
tion. 

Lots, as to their nature, ufe, and allcrvablenefs, 
in matters of recreation, are indeed impugned by 
fome, though better defended by others. 

, South's Sermons. 
ALLO'WaNnce. n. f. [from allow. } 


1. Admiffion without contradi&tion. 
That which wifdom did firft begin, and hath 
been with good men long continued, challengeth 


Shakefpeare. 
Bible. 


3. To grant; to yield; to own any one’s 


ALL 


alkavence of them that fucceed, although it ptead 
for itfelf nothing. Roster. 

Without the notion and alkavarce of Spirits, 
our philofophy will be lame and defcétive in one 
main part of it. Leckes 

2. Sanétion ; licenfe ; authority. 

Ycu fert a large commiffion to conclude, 
Without the king's will, or the {tate’s allowance, 
A league between his Highnefs.and Ferrara. 

Shake/peare. 

3. Permiffion ; freedom from reftraint. 

They theuld theretore be accuttomed betimes to 
corfult and make ufe of their reafon, before they 
give allcwance to their inclinations. Liike. 

4: A fettled rate, or appointment for any 
ufe. . 

The victual in plantatiohs ought to be expended 
almoft as in a befieged town; that is, with certain 
allowance. Baccne 

And his alicqwance was a continual allcwance 
given him of the king; a caily rate tor every day 
all his life. : 2 Kings. 

5. Abatement from the ftriét rigour’ of a 


law, or demand. 

The whole poem, though written in heroici: 
verfe, is of the Pindarick nature, as well in the 
theught as the expieffion ; and, as fuch, requires 
the fame grains of allowance for it. Drydctie 

Parents never give aliiwances for an innccert 
paffion. Suifte 

6. Eftablifhed character ; reputation. 

His bark is ftoutly timber'd, and his pilot 

Of very expert and approv'd allowance. Shake'p. 


ALLO Y. n, f. [See ALLay.]: 
1. Bafer metal, mixed'in coinage. 

‘That precife-weight'and finenéfs, by law ap- 
propriated to the pieccs of each denominaticn, is 
cailed the ftandard. Fine filver is filver without. 
the mixture of any bafer metal. Aley is baler me- 
tal mixed with it. id Locke. 

Let another piece be coined of the fame weight,r 
wherein half the filver is taken out, and copper, 
or other a//oy, put into the place, it will be worth 
but half as much ; for the-value of the alloy is fa 
inconfiderable as nat to be reckoned. Loche. 


2. Abatement ; diminution. 

The pleafures of fenfe are probably relithed by 
beafts in a more exquifite degree than they are by 
men; for they talte them fincere and pure without 
mixture or alloy. Atterbury. 

ALLUBE ScENCY. n. fe [allutefcentia, 
bat] Willingnefs ; content. Dic.* 

To ALLU’DE. v. n. [alludo, Lat.] To 
have fome reference to a thing, withcut 
the direct mention of ìt; to hint at; to 
infinuate. It is. uled of perfons ; as, be 
alludes to an old flory; or, of things, 
as, the lampoon alludes to bis mother’s 
faults. 

Thete {peeches of Jerom and Chryfotom do 
feem to allude unto fuch minifterial garments as 
were then in ufe. Hooker. 

True itis, that many things of this nature be 
alluded unto, yea, many things declared. Hooker. 

Then juft proportions were taken, and every thing 
placed by weight and meafure: and this 1 doubt 
not was that artificial Rructure here alluded to. 

Purnet’s Theorye 
AttumMinor.». f. [allumer, Fr. to light. ] 
One who colours or paints upon paper 
or parchment; becaufe he gives graces, 
light, and. ornameat, to the letters or 
figures coloured. Cowell, 
To ALLURE. v: a [leurer, Fr. looren, 
Dutch ; belapen, S2x.] To entice toany 
thing whether, good or bad ; to draw to- 
wards any thing by enticement. 

Unto laws that men make for the benefit of 
men, it hath feemed always needful to add re- 
wards, which may more allure unto good, than 


9 any 
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any hardnefs deterreth from it; and puniflments, 
which may more deter from evil, than any {weet- 
Deis theret» allureth. Hooker. 
The golden (un, in fplendour likeft heav'n 
Abiur'd his eye. Milton's Peradife Left. 
“ach flatc'ring hope, and cach aliuring joy. 
Lyteleten. 


Auro’re. n. f. [from the verb allure. ] 


Something {et up to entice birds, or 
other things, to it. We now write lure. 
‘lhe ratner to tran them to his a/iurc, he told 
then both often, and with a vehement voice, how 
they were over-toppsd and trodden down by gen- 
tlemen. Hayward. 


AcLu’eemenT. n. f. [from-allure.) ‘That 


which allures, or has the force of allur- 
ing; enticémeat ; temptation of plea- 
fure. 
Again alivrament, cuftom, and a world 
Ot¥ended ; fearless of reproach, and fcorn, 
Or violence. Milton's Parodife Loft. 
— Adan, by his wife's allurement, tell. 
A \ Paradije Regained. 
To hun th’ a/larcment is not hard 
To minds refulv’d, furewarn’d, and well prepar’d ; 
Bur wondrous difficult, when once befet, 
To ttruggie through the ftraits, and break th’ jn- 
volving net. Dryden. 


ALLU RER. æ. /. [from allure.] The per- 


fon that allures ; enticer ; inveigler. 


ALLURINGLY. adv. [from allure.) In an 


alluring manner ; enticingly. 


ALLU'RINGNESS. n. J. [from alluring. ] 


The quality of alluring or enticing ; in- 
vitation ; temptation. by propofing plea- 
fure, } 


Arru'sion. 2. fe [allufo, Lat.] That 


which is fpoken with reference to fome- 
thing fuppofed to be already known, and 
therefore not expreifed ; a hint; an im- 


plication. It has the particle zo. 

Here are manifeft allufions and footiteps of the 
diffalution of the earth, as it was in the deluge, 
and will be in its a(t ruin. Burnet’s Theory. 

This laft allufon gall'd the Panther more, 
Becaufe indecd it ruby`d upon the fore. Dryden. 

Expreffions now out of ufe, allufions to Cuftoms 
loft to us, and various particularities, muft. needs 
continue feveral paflages in the dark. Licke. 


Avvu’sive. adj. [alludo, allujum, Lat.] 


Hinting at {emething not fully expreffed. 

Where the exprefficn in one place is plain, and 
the fenfe affixed to it agreeable to the proper force 
ot the words, and no negative objection requires 
us to depart from it; and the exprefiion, in the 
other, is figurative or allufive, and the. doétrine, 
deduced from it, liable to great objections; it is 
reatonable, in this latter place, to reftrain the ex- 
tent of the figure’ and allufiun to a confittency with 
the former. Rogers's Sermons. 


ALLu SIVELY. adv. [from allu ue.) In 


an allufive manner ; by implication ; by 
inSnuation. 

The Jewifh nation, that reje&ted and crucified 
-him, within the compafs of one generation, were, 
according to his prediction, dettroyed by the Ro- 
mians, and preyed upon by thofe eagles (Marr 
xxiv. 28.), by which, adufieely, ave noted the Ro- 

man armies, whofe cnfign was the eagle. 
Hammond. 


Autu’siveness. n. f. [from allufive.] 


The quality of being allufive. 


Auru vion. n. fe [alluvio, Lit.) 
t. The carrying of any thing to fomething 


elfe by the motion of the water. 


2. The thing carried by water to fome- 


thing elf-. 
‘The civil law gives the owner of land aright to 


that increafe which arides_from al/ewicn, which is 


ALM 


defined an infenfible increment, brought by the 
water. Cowell. 


ALM 


the oriental, and nearer the colour of 
the granate. ~ Diä. 


ALLu'vious. adj. [from alluvion.] That | Aumicutiness. n. f. [from almighty.) 


which is carried by water to another 
place, and lodged upon fomething elie. 
To ALLY’. v. a. [allisr, Fr.] 
1. To unite by kindred, friendfhip, or 
confederacy. 

All chefe fepcs are allied to the inhabitants of the 
North, fo as there is no hope that they will-ever 
ferve faithfully again’ them. <penferon Ireland. 

Wants, frailties, paftions, clofer {till ally 
The common intrest, or endear the tye. 

To the fun ally"d, 
From him they draw the animating fire. Thcem/cn. 
2. To make a relation between two things, 
by fimilitude, or refemblance, or any 
other means. 

‘Two lines are indeed remotely aliied to Virgil's 
fenfe; but they are too like the tendcrneis of 
Ovid. Dryden. 

ALLY’. a. f. (allie, Fr.] One united by 
fome means of connexion ; as marriage, 
friendfhip, confederacy. 

He in court ftood on his own feet; for the moft 
of his allies rather Icaned upon him than fhored 
him. Worten. 

We could hinder the acceffion of Holland to 
France, either as fubjects, with great immunities 
for the encouragement of trade, or as-an inferiour 
and dependent a/ly under their protection. Temple. 


ALMACANTAR. n. f. [An Arabick 
word, written varioufly by various au- 
thors ; by D’Herbelot, a/mocantar; by 
others, almucantar.| A circle drawn pa- 
rallel to the horizon. It is generally 
ufed in the plural, and means a feries of 
parallel circles drawn through the feve- 
ral degrees of the meridian. 

ALMACANTAR’S STAFF. n. f- An in- 
itrument commonly made of pear-trec 
or box, with an arch of fifteen degrees, 
ufed to take obfervations of the fun, 
about the time of its rifing and fetting, 
in order to find the amplitude, and con- 
fequently the variation of the compafs. 

Chambers. 

A'LMANACK. n. f- [Derived, by fome, 
from the Arabick a/, and manah, Heb. to 
count, Or compute; by others, from al, 
Arabick, and un», a month, or paærzxoc, 
the cour/e of the months ; by others, from 
a Teutonlek original, al and maan, the 
moon, an account of every moon, or 
month: all of them are probable.] A 
calendar; a book in which the revolu- 
tions of the feafons, with the return of 
feafts and falts, is noted for the enfuing 
year. 

Je will be faid, this is an a/marack for the old 
year; ail hath been well; Spain hath not affailed 
this kingdom. Bacon. 

This aftrologer madc his a/manack give a tolera- 
ble account of the weather, by a direct inverfion 
of tae common prognofticators. 

Government of the Torgue. 

Beware the woman too, and fhun her fight, 
Who in thefe ftudies docs herfeif delight ; 

By whom a greafy almarack is borne, 
With often handie g, like chaft amber worn. 
Dryden. 

I'll have a fafting a/manack printed on purpofe 

for her ule. Dryden's Spanifb Friar. 


ALMANDINE. n. f. (Fr. almandina, 
ltal.] A ruby coarfer and lighter than 


Pope. 


Unlimited power ; omnipotence ; one of 
the attributes of God. 

It ferveth to the world for a witnefs of his al- 
mighiirc/s, whom we outwardly honour with thé 
chiefeft uf outward things. Hooker. 

In creating and making exiftent the world uni- 
verfal, by the abfolute act of his own word, God 
fhewed his power and a/migbtine/s. 

Sir Walter Raleigh. 

In the wildernefs, the bittern and the ftork, the 
unicorn and the elk, live upon his provifions, and 
revere his power, and feel the force of his a/mig h- 
tinefse Taylor. 


ALMIGHTY. adj. [from all and mighty. } 


Of unlimited power ; omnipotent. 

The Lord appeared unto Abraham, and faid 
unto him, I am the almighty God; walk-before 
me, and be thou perfeét. Gencfis xviie Ye 

He wills you in the name of God a/mighry, 
That you diveft yourfelf, and lay apart 
The borrow`d glories, that, by gift of heav’n, 

By law of nature and of nations, ‘long 
To him and to his heirs. Skokc{peares 


ALMOND. ni f. [amand, Fr. derived by 


Menage from amandala, a word in low 
Latin; by others, from Allemand, a Ger- 
man ; fuppofing that almonds come to 
France from. Germany.) The nut of the 
almond tree, either fweet or bitter. 
Pound an almond, and the clear'white colour 


will be altered into a dirty one, and the {weet tafle 
into an oily one. Locke. 


ALMOND TREE. z. f. [amygdalus, Lat.} 


lt has leaves and flowers very like thofe 
of the peach tree, but the fruit is longer 
and more comprefled ; the outer green 
coat is thinner and drier when ripe, and ~ 
the fhell is not fo rugged. Miller, 


Like to an almond tree, mounted high 
On`top of Green Selenis, all alonc, 


With blotioms brave bedecked daintily, 
Whofe tender locks do tremble every one, 


At every little breath that under-heav'n is blown, ° 


Fairy Queene 
Mark well the flow'ring almonds in the wood ; 


Jf od'rous blooms the bearing branches load, 
The glebe will anfwer to the fylvan reign, 
Great heats will follow, and large crops of grain. 


Dryden. 


A°LMONDS OF THE THROAT, or TON- 


sits, called improperly Almonds of rbe 
ears, are two round glands placed on 
the fides of the bafis of the tongue, un- 
der the common membrane of the fau- 
ces; each of them has a large oval 
finus, which opens into the fauces, and 
in it are a great number of leffer ones, 
which difcharge themielves through the 
great finus of a mucous and flippery 
matter into the fauces, larynx, and cefo- 
phagus, for the moiftening and lubri- 
cating thole parts. When the afopha- 


àgus mufcle acts, it compreffes the aif 


monds, and they frequently are the occa- 
fion of a fore throat. Quincy. 
The tonfils, or aimunds of tke ears, are aifo 
frequcntly {welled in the king's evil; which tue 

mour may be very well reckoned a {pecies of it. 
Wiemaz's Surgery. 


A’LMOND-FURNACE, or A°LMAN-FUR@ 


NACE, Called alfo.the Scveep, is a pecu- 
liar k nd of furnace ufed in refining, to 
feparate metals from cinders and other 
foreign fubitances. Chambers, 

AL Monrer,: 
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LMONER, or A'LMNER., a. f. [eleemoy- 
narius, Lat.] ‘The officer of a prince, 
or other perfon, employed in the diftri- 
-bution of charity. 

I enquired for an almoner ; and the general fame 
\ has pointed out your reverence as the worthieit 
X 
man. Dryden, 
iMONRY. "e f. serie ee, The 
place where the almoner retides, or 


where the alms are diitributed. 


LMO'ST. adv. [from all and mof ; that 
is, moft part of all. Skinner.) Neatly ; 
" well nigh; in the next degree to the 
whole, or to univerfality. 
. Who is there alnzff, whofe mind, at fome time 
or other, love or anger, fear or grief, has not fo 
fattened to fome clog, that it could not turn itfelf 
to any other object. Locke. 
There can be no fuch thing or notion, as an a/- 
mf infinite; there can be nothing next or fecond 
to an omnipotent God. Bentley's Sermons. 
‘Atias becomes unequal to his freight, 
And almoft faints beneath the glowing weight. 
Addijon. 


ALMS. n. f. [in Saxon, elmey, from 
-eleenofyna, Lat.) What is given gra- 
tuitouily in relief of the poor. It has 


A no fingular. 

$ My arm’d knees, 
Which bow'd but in my ftirrup, bend like his 
‘That hath received an ams. Sbhake/peare. 

The poor beggar hath a juft demand of an alms 

from the rich man ; who is guilty of fraud, injut- 
tice, and oppreffion, if he does not afford relief ac- 
cording to his abilities. Swift. 


Avus-BaskeT. x. f. [from alms and baf- 
het.) The bakket in which provifions are 


put to be given away. 
There fweepings do as well, 

‘As the beit order’d meal ; 

For who the relith of thefe guefts will fit, 

Needs fet them but the alms-bajket of wit. 

á Ben Fonfon. 

i We'll tand up for our properties, was the beggar’s 
, fong that lived upon the a/ms-bafker. 

i L Eftrange’s Fables. 
~ A LMSDEED. 2. f. [from alms and deed.] 
An a& of charity ; a charitable gift. 

" This woman was full of good works, and a/ms- 
deeds which the did. ARs, ix. 36. 
Hard-favour’d Richard, where art thou? 
‘Thou art not here: murdér is thy almsdeed ; 
Petitioner for blood thowne’er put'ft back. Shake/p. 


A'LMS-GIVER. n. /. [from alms and giver.] 
He that gives alms; he that fupports 
others by his charity. 

< He endowcd many religious foundations, and yet 
was he a great a/ms-giver in fecret, which fhewe! 
that his works in publick were dedicated rather to 
God’s glory than his own. Bacon. 

A’iausuouse. n.f. [from alms and hou/e.} 
‘A houfe devoted to the reception and 
fupport of the poor; an hofpital for the 
poor. . 

The way of providing for the clergy by tithes, the 
device of a/msbeuses for the poor, and the forting out 
of the people inte parifhes, ace manifeft.  Heoker. 

And to relief of lazars, and weak age 
Of indigent faint fouls, paft corporal til, 

A hundred a/msbeufes right weil fupplied. Shake/o. 

Many penitents, after the robbing of temples 
and other rapine, build an hofpital, or almihcufe, 
ot of the ruins of the church, and the fpoils of 
widows and orphans. L' Effrunge. 

Behold yon almsbcufe, neat, but void of ftate, 
Where age and want fit fmiling at the gate. Pope. 


Attmsman. n. /. [from alms and man.) 
A man who lives upon alms; who is 
fupported by charity. 
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TI! give my jewels for a fet of beads ; 
My gorgeous palace for a hermitage ; 
My gay apparel for an a/msman’s gown. Sbake/p, 
A’LMuUG-TREE. 2. /. A tree mentioned in 
{cripture. Of its wood were made mu- 
fical inftruments, and it was ufed alfo 
in rails, or in a ftaircafe. The Rab- 
bins generally render it coral, others 
ebony, brazil, or pine. In the Septua 
gint it is tranflated qwrought wood, and 
in the Vulgate, Ligna Thyina. ` But co- 
ral could never anfwer the purpofes of 
the almugim; the pine-tree is too 
common in Judea to be imported froin 
Ophir; and the Thyinum, or citron- 
tree, much efteemed by the ancients for 
its fragrance and beauty, came from 
Mauritania. By the wood a/mugim, or 
algumim, or fimply gummim, taking al 
for a kind of article, may be underitood 
oily and gummy forts of wood, and par- 
ticularly the trees which produce gum 
ammoniac, or gum arabick; and is, 
perhaps, the fame with the Shittim 
wood mentioned by Mofes. Calmet. 
And the navy alfo of Hiram that brought gold 
from Ophir, brought in from Ophir great plenty of 
almug-trees and precious trees. 1 Kings, x. 11. 
A°’LNAGAR, A’LNAGER, or A°’LNEGER. 
n. J. [trom al/nage.] A meafurer by the 
ell; a {worn officer, whofe bufinefs for- 
merly was to infpect the affize of woollen 
cloth, and to fix the feals appointed 
upon it for that purpofe ; but there are 
now three officers belonging~to the 
regulation of cloth-manufactures, the 
Jearcher, meafurer, and alneger. Di&. 
A'LNAGE. x. f. [from aulnage, or au- 
nage, Fr.] Ell-meafure, or rather the 
meafuring by the ell or yard. Di&. 
A'LNIGHT. n. f. [from all and night. ] 
A fervice which they call a/night, is a great cake 
of wax, with the wick in the midft; whereby it 


cometh to pafs, that the wick fetcheth the nourith- 
ment farther off. Bacon. 


A’LOES.. ». /. [odm, as it is fappofed. ] 
A term applied to three different things. 

1. A precious wood ufed, in the Eaft, tor 
perfumes, of which the beft fort is 
ot higher price than gold, and was the 
moft valuable prefent given by the king 
of Siam, in 1686, to the king of France. 
lt 1s called Tambac, and is the heart, or 
innermott part, of the aloe tree; the next 
part to which is called Calembac, which 
1s fometimes imported into Europe, and, 
though of inferiour value to the Yambac, 

is much efteemed: the part next the 
bark is-termed, by the Portuguefe, Pao 
d’aquila, or eagle-wood ; but fome ac- 
count the earle-wood not the outer part 
of the Tambac, but another fpecies. Our 
knowledge of this wood is yet very im- 
perfect. Savary. 
2. Aloes is a tree which grows in hot coun- 
tries, and even in the mountains of 

Spain. 

3- Aloes is a medicinal juice, extracted, not 
‘from the odoriferous, but the common 
aloes tree, by cutting’ the leaves, and ex- 
pofing the juice that drops from them to 
the fun. It is dikinguifhed into Socoto- 


ALO 


rine and Caballine, or hoarfe ales: the 
firft is fo called from Sccotora; the fe- 
cond, becaufe, being coarfer, it ought 
to be confined to the ufe of tarriers. It 
is a warm and ftrong cathartick. 
ALOE TICAL. adj. [from aloes.) Con- 
fifting chiefly of aloes. i 
It may be excited by alcetical, {cammoniate, or 
acrimonious medicines. Wifemar’s Surgery. 
Acoe tick. 2. fJ. [from aloes.} Any me- 
dicine is fo called, which chiefly confifts 
of aloes. Quincy. 
ALo'FT. adv. (lofter, to lift up, Dan. 
Loft air, Iceland:/b ; fo that aloft is, into 
the air.] On high; above; in the air: 
a word ufed chiefly in pcetry. 
For I have read in ftorics oft, 
That love has wings, and foars aloft. Suckling. 
Upright he ftood, and bore aloft his field 


Confpicuous from afar, and overlook’d the field. 
Dr) dere 
ALOFT. prep. Above. 
The great luminary 
Aloft the vulgar conftellations thick, 
That from his lordly eye keep diftance due, 
Difpenfes light from far.  Milton’s Paradife Loft. 
A’‘Locy. n. f> [adcy@.1 Unreafonable- 
nefs; abfurdity. Dia. 
ALONE. adj. [alleen, Dutch; from al and 
een, or one, that is, jingle. | 
1. Without another. 
The quarrel toucheth none but us a/one; 


Betwixt ourfelves let vs decide it then.  Shake/p. 
If by a mortal hand my father’s throne 
Could be defended, "twas by mine alonze Dryden. 


God, by whofe alone power and converfation we 
all live, and move, and have our being. Bentleys 

2. Without company ; folitary. 

Eagles we fee fly aloney and they are but theep 
which always herd together. Sianeye 
Alone, tor other creature in this place 
Living, or lifelefs, to be found was none. Miltone 
I never durft in darknefs be alne. Dryden. 

ALONE. adu. pn Vi, 

1. This word is feldom ufed but with the 
word At, if even then it be an adverb. 
It implies fometimes an ironical prohi- 
bition, forbidding to help a man who is 
able to manage the affair him{clf. 

Let us alone to guard Corioil, 
If they fet down betore’s; “fore they remove, 
Bring up your army. Shuke/peards 
Let you alcne, cunning artifice? ; 
See how his gorget peers above his gown, 
To tell the peopie in what danger he was. 
Ben Fonfor. 

z. To forbear; to leave undone. 

His cħent tole it, but he had better have Zerit 
alone; for he lot his caufe by his jeft.  Addifon. 

ALONG. adv. [au longue, Fr.} 

1. At length. 

Some rowl a mighty ftone ; fome laid alng, 
And bound with burning wires, on fpokes of 
wheeis.a c hung. Drydens 

2. Through any {pace meafured length- 
wife. 

A firebrand carricd along, leaveth a train of light 
behind it. Bacon's Natural Hifforye 
Where Ufens glides aloag the lowly lands, 
Or the black water of Pomptina ftands. Dryden. 
3. Throughout; in the whole: with all 


prefixed. 
Solomon, all along in his Proverbs, gives the 
title of fool to a wicked mane Tillotfon. 
They were all akng a crofs, untoward fore of 
people. South. 
4. Joined with the particle with; in com- 


pany ; joined with. 
J your 


ALO 


I your commiffion will forthwith difpatch, 
And he to England thall along with you. 
Sbakefpeare’s’ Hamiet. 
Hence then! and Evil go with thee along, 


ALS 


Strangled he lies! yet fecms to cry aloud, 
To warn the mighty, and inftru@ the proud; 
That of the great, neglecting to be juit, 
Heav‘n ina muinent makes an heap of dut. Waller. 


Pa 


ALT 


A’.so. adu. [from all and fo.) k 
1. In the fame manner ; likewile. 


In thele two, no doubt, are contained the caules 


of the great deluge, as according to Moies, fo alh 
according to necellity; fur our worid affords no 
viher treafurcs of water. Lurnet's Theery. 
2. Aljo is fometimes nearly the fame with 
and, and only conjoins the members of 
the fentence. - 
God do fo to me, and more alfo r 
1 Samuel, xiv. 44, 
ALTAR. n». f. (altare, Lat. It is obferved 
by Junius, that the word adar is re- 
ceived, with chriftianity, in all the Eu- 
ropean languages; and that altare is 
ufed by one of the Fathers, as appro- 
priated to the Chriftian worfhip, in op- 
pofition to the are of gentilifm. } i 
. The place where offerings to heaven are 
läd; 


‘Thy offspring, to the placc of evil, Heil, - Bilten. 
Religious zeal is fubje& to an excefs, and to a 
defect, when fomcthing is mingled with it which 
-it fhould not have; or when it wants fomething 
that ought to go along with it. Sprat. 
ç. Sometimes avith is underftood. 
Command thy-flaves: my free-born foul difdains 
A tyrant’s curb, and reftive breaks the reins. 
Take this.a/ong; and no difpure hall rife 
(Though mine the woman) for my ravifh'd prize. 
Dryden. 
*6. Forward; onward. In this fenfe it is 
.derived from allons, French. 
Come then, my fricnd, my genius, come along, 
Thou mafter of the poet and the fong. Pope. 


Atonest. adv. [a corruption, as it 
feems, from along.) Along; through 
the length. 
The Turks did keep ftrait watch and ward in all 
their ports a/ong/? the fea coatt. 
Knolles’s Hiftory cf the Turks. 
ALo'or. adv. [all off, that is,.guite off.) 
1. At a diftance; with the particle from. 
At generally implies a {mall diftance, 


Then hear'n’s high monarch thund'red thrice 
aloud, 
And thrice he fhook aloft a golden cloud. Dryden. 
Arow. adv, [from a and low.) In a low 
place ; not aloft. 

And now aly, and now aloft they fly, 

As borne through air, and feem to touch the fky. 

UU Dryden. 

ALPHA. n: f The firft letter in the 

Greek alphabet, anfwering to our A; 
therefore ufed to fignify the firk. 

Jam al/pba and omega, tke beginning and the 
ending, faith the Lord, which is, and which was, 
and which is to come, the Almighty. Revelations. 

ALPHABET. a. J. [from aga, alpha, 
and Bite, bcta, the two firft letters of 
the Greeks.) The order of the letters, 
or elements of fpeech. 

Thou fialt not fgh, 
Nor wink, nor nod, nor kneel, nor make a fign, 
But 1 of thete will reit-an alphabet, 
And by fill practige iearn to know thy meaning. 
Sbake/peare. 

The letters of the a/phaber, formed by the feve- 

ral motions of the mauth, and the great variety of 


i 


The goddefs of the nuptial bed, i 
Tir`d with her vain devotions for the dead, n ' 
Refoiv’d the tainted hand thould be repell’d, 
Which incenfe cffer’d, and her alrar held. | Dryde', « 


2. The table in Chriftian churches where 


the communion is adminiftered. > | 


-fuch as is wichia view or obfervation. 

Then bade the knight this lady yede alaf, 
And to an hill herfelt withdraw afide, 
‘From-whence fhe might behold the batrle’s proof, 
And elfe be fate from danger far defcried. 

Fairy Queen. 
; As next in worth, 

Lame fingly where he ftooc, on the bare ftrand, 
While the promifcuous crowd ftvod yet aloof. 


fyliables compofed of letters, and formed with al- 
moft equal velocity, and the endiefs number of 
words capable of being framed out of the a/pbuber, 
either of more fyllables, or of one, are wonderful. 
Holder. 
Taught by their nurfes, little children get 


‘This fayirg, fooner than their a/phater. 


Dryd. jun. Juv. 


Her grace rofe, and, with :nodeit paces, 


Came to the altar; where the kncel’d, and faintlike 
Caf her fair eycs tu heav'n, aud pray`d devoutly. 


Shakejpceare, 


A’LTARAGE. 2. f. [altaragium, Lat.] An 


emolument ariling to the prieft from 
oblations, through the means of the 
altar. Ayliffe’s Parergon.. 


-l 


To ALPHABET. w. a. [froin alphabet, 
noun.] To range in the order of the 
alphabet. 

ALPHABETICAL. bed {from alphabet; 

ALPHABE TICK. $ alphabetique, Fr.] In, 


Milton's Paradie Loft 

The noife approaches, though our palace ftuod 
Aloof from treets, encompafs’d with a wood. 

Dryden. 


ax Applied to perfons, it often infinuates 


A’LTaR-CLOTH. x. f- [from altar and ` 
cloth.) The cloth thrown over the altar 
in churches. 
l fhcuid fet down the wealth, books, hangings, 
and a/tar-clotbs, which our kings gave this abbey. | 


caution and circumfpection. . 
Turn on the bloody hounds with heads of ftcel, 


the order of the alphabet; according to 
the feries of letters. 


Pvacham on Drawirge 


| Yo ALTER. v. a. [alterer, Fr. from al- 


ie make via Shes go 3 bays eee: J have digefled in'an alphabetical order, all the ter, Lat. | 
saing northwards, afcof, as long as they had any : a eee, a - 3 ` 3 ‘ 
doubt of being purfued ; at lak, when they were ounti forpor aigo mated por Quchs in CEND A 1. To change ; to make otherwife than it 


‘out cf reach, they turned and crofed the ocean to 
Spain. Bacen. 
_ The king would not, by any means, enter the 
city, until he had aloof feen the crofs fet up upon 
the greater tower of Granada, whercby it became 
Chriftian ground. Bacon. 
Two pots ftood by a river, one of brafs, che 
other of clays The water carried them away ; the 
earthen veffel kept aloof from tother. 
L'Eftrange’s Fables. 
The ftrong may fight aloof; Anczus try’d 
His force too near, and by prefuming dy’d. 
Dryden's Fables. 


3. Ina figurative fenfe, it is ufed to import 
art or cunning in converfation, by which 
a man holds the principal queftion at a 
diftance. 


Nor do we find him forward to be founded ; 
But with a.crafty madnefs keeps aloof, 
When we would bring hiin on to fome confeffion 
“Of his true ftate. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
4. Ít is ufed metaphorically of perfons that 
will not be feen in a defign. 

It is neceffary the queen join; for, if fhe ftand 
aloof, there will be ftill fulpicions: it being a re- 
ceived opinion, that fhe-bath a great intercit in the 
king's favour and power. Suckling. 

ç. Itis applied to things.not properly be- 
longing to each other. 
f ; Love's not love, 
When it is mingled with regards that tand 
Avoof from th’ entire point. Shatefpeare’s K. Lear. 


Aroun. adw. [from a and loud.] Loudly; 
with a ftrong voice; with a great nojfe. 


ALs. adv. (als, Dutch.] Alo ; likewi 


tain, with gheir refpeetive tempers. Swift. 


ALPHABE TICALLY. adv. [from alpha- 


betical.} In an alphabetical manner ; 
according to the order of the letters. 

I had once in my thoughts to contrive a gram- 
mar, more than I can now comprife in fort hints; 
and a dictionary, alphabetically containing the 
words of the language, whithhe deaf perfon is to 
learn. Holder's Elements of Speech. 


ALREADY. adv. [from all and ready.} 


At this prefent time, or at fome time 
pat; oppofed to futurity ; as» Will he 
come foon ? He is here already... Will it 
be done? It has been done already. 
‘Touching our uniformity, that which hath been 
already an{wered, may ferve for anfwer. Hooker. 
You warn'd me ftill of loving twa; 
Can I Jove him, already loving you ? 
Pade: Indian Emperor. 
See, the guards, from yon far eattern hill 
Already move, nu longer ftay afford ; 
High in the air they wave the flaming fword, 
Your fignal to depart. Dryden's State cf Innocence. 
Methods for the advancement of piety, are in 
the power of a prince, limited like ours, by a itri@ 
execution of the laws already in torce. Swift. 
Methinks, already 1 your tears furvey, 
Alrcady hear the horrid things they fay, 
Already fce you a degraded toaft, 
Ard ali your honour in a whifper loft ! 4 
e: 
a word now out of ufe. 
Sid remembrance now the prince amoves 
With freth defire his vovage to purfue ; 
Als Una carn'd her travel to renew. Fairy Queen. 


2. To take off from a perfuafion, pra@tice, ` 


is. To alter, feems more propefly to 
imply a change made only in fome part 
cf a thing; as, to alter a writing, may 
be, to blot, or interpolate it; to change 
it, may be, to fubititute another in its 


place. With from and to; as, her face. 


is altered from pale to red. 

Do you note 
How much her gracevis a/ter’d on the fudden ? 
How long her face is drawn? how pale the looks, 


And of an earthly cold ? Shake/peare’s Henry VAN. 3 


Acts appropriated to the worth’p of God, by his 
own appointment, muft continue fo, tiil himfelf 
hath otherwife declared: for who dares alter whut 
God bath appointed ? Stilling flcet, 


or fect. 


For the way of writing plays in verfe, I find it 
troublefome and flow; but l am no way -altered 
from my opinion of it, at leaft with any reafons 
which have oppofed it. Dryden 


To ALTER. v. n. To become otherwife 


than it was; as, the weatber alters from 
bright to cloudy. 


A'LTERABLE. adj. [from alter; alterable, 


Fr.) That which may be altered or 
changed by fomething elfe; diftin&® 
from changeable, or that which changes, 
or may change itfelf. 


That alterable refpects are realities in naturzy | 


will never be admitted by a confiderate difcerner. 
Glavwille. 
Our condition in this world is mutable and un- 
* certain, 


ALT 


certain, alterable by a thoufand accidents, which 
we can neither forefee nor prevent. Rogers. 

I with they had been more clear in their direc- 
tions upon that mighty point, Whether the fettle- 
ment of the fucceifion in the Houfe of Hanover 
be alterable, or no? Swift. 

A’LTERABLENESS. n. f. [from alterable. | 
The quality of being alterable, or ad- 
mitting change from external caufes. 

A’LTERABLY. adv. [from alterable.] In 
fuch a manner as may be altered. 

A'LTERAGE. n. f. [from alo.] The breed- 
ing, nourithing, or foftering of a child. 

In Ireland they put their children to fofterers : 
the rich fell, the meaner fort buying the alterage 
of their children ; and the reafon is, becaufe, in 
the opinion of the people, foftering has always 
been a ftronger alliance than blood. 

Sir ph Davies on Ireland. 

A’tTERANT. adj. [alterant, Fr.) That 
which has the power of producing 
changes in any thing. 

And whether the body be a/rerant or altered, 
evermore a perception precedeth operation; for 
elfe all bodies would be alike one to another. 

Bacon. 

ALTERATION. 2. f. [from alter; altera- 
tion, Fr.] j 

1. The act of altering or changing. 

Alteration, though it be from worfe-to better, 
hath in it inconveniencies, and thofe weighty. 

Hooker. 

2. The change made. 

Why may we not prefume, that God doth even 
call for fuch „change or alteration, as the very 
condition of things themfelves doth make necef- 
fary ? Hooker. 

So he, with difficulty and labour hard, 

Mov'd on: 

But he once paft, foon after, when man fell, 
Strange alteration! Sin, and Death, amain 
Following his track {fuch wae the will of heav'n !) 
Pav'd after him a broad and beaten way. Miltom. 

No other alteraticn will fatisfy; nor this neither, 
very long, without an utter abolition of all order. 

Scuth. 

Appius Claudius admitted to the fenate the 
fons of thofe who had been flaves; by which, 
and fucceeding alrerations, that council degenerated 
into a moit corrupt body. ; Swift. 

A'LTERATIVE. adj. [from alters} 

Medicines called alterative, are fuch as have 
no “teimediate fenfible operation, but gradually 
gain upon the conftitution, by changing the hu- 
mours from a ftate of diftemperature to health. 
They are oppofed to evactants. Quincy. 

When there is an eruption of humour in any 
part, it is not cured merely by outward applica- 
tions, but by fuch alterative medicines as purify 
the blood. Government of the Tongue, 

ALTERCATION. n. fe (altercation, Fr. 
from altercor, Lat.) Debate; contro- 
verfy; wrangle. 

By this hot purfuit of lower controverfies 

» among men protefling religion, and agreeirg in 
the principal foundations thereof, they conceive 
hope, that, about the higher principles themfelves, 
time will caufe altercation to grow. Hocker. 

Their whole life was little elfe than a perpetual 
wrangling-and altercation; aad that, many times, 
rather for victory and oftentation of wit, than a 
fober and ferious fearch of truth. 

Hakewill on Providence. 

ALTE an. adj. (alternus, Lat.) A&ing by 
turns, in fucceffion each to the other. 

And God made two great lights, great for their 

ufe 
To man; the greater to have rule by day, 
The lefs by night, altern. Milton. 


Autre rnacy.x./. [from alternate.] Ac- 
tion performed by turns. 
Vou. I. 


ALT 


ALTERNATE: adj. [alternus, Lat.) 
Being by turns; one after another; re- 
ciprocal. 

Friendfhip confifts properly in mutual offices, 
and .a generous ftrife in alternate atts of kind- 
nefs. South. 

Hear how Timotheus” various lays furprife, 
And bid alternate paMfions fall and.rife ! 

While, at'each change, the fon of Lybian Jove 
Now burns with glory, and then melts with love. 
Pope. 

ALTERNATE ANGLES [in geometry] 
are the internal angles made by a line 
cutting two parallels, and lying on the 
oppofite fides of the cutting line; the 
one below the firt parallel, and the 
other above the fecond. 

ALTERNATE. mf. [from alternate, adj.] 
That which happens alternately ; vicif- 
fitude. 


And rais’d io pleafure, or repos’d in eafe, 

Grateful alternates of fubftantial peace, 

They blefs the long noéturnal influence fhed 

On the crown’d goblet, and the genial bed. Prior. 
To ALTERNATE. v.a. [alterno, Lat.] 
1. To perform alternately. 

~y Thofe who, in their courfe, 

Melodious hymas about the tov'reign throne 

Alternate all night long. Milton. 
2. To change one thing for another re- 

ciprocally. 

The moft high God, in all things appertaining 
unto this life, for fundry wife ends, alternates the 
difpofition of good and evil. Grew. 

ALTERNATELY. adv, [from alternate.] 
In reciprocal fucceffion, fo that each 
fhall be fucceeded by that which it fuc- 
ceeds, as light follows darknefs, and 
darknefs follows light. 

The princefs Melefinda, bath'd in tears, 

And tofs'd alternately with hopes and fears, 
Would learn from you the fortunes of ber lord. 
Dryden. 

Unhappy man! whom forrow thus and rage 
To different ills a/ternarely engage. Prior. 

The rays of light are, by fome caufe or other, 
alternately difpofed to be reflected or refracted for 
many viciffitudes. Newton. 


ALTE RNATEMESS. 2. f [from alternate. ] 
The quality of being alternate, or of 
happening in reciprocal fucceffion. Dic. 

ALTERNATION. n. f. [from alternate] 
The reciprocal fucceffion of things. 

The one would be oppreffed with conftant heat, 
th: other with infufferable cold ; and fo the defeét 


of alte: nation would utterly impugn the generation 
of all things. Brown. 


ALTERNATIVE. z. J. [alternatif, Fr.] 
The choice given of two things; fo that 
if one be rejected, the other. muft be 
taken. 

A ftrange alternative , 
Mutt ladies have a doétor, or a dance ? Young. 

ALTERNATIVELY, adv. [from alterna- 
tive.] In alternate manner; by turns; 
reciprocally. 

An appeal alternatively made may be tolerated 
by the civil law as valid. Aylhiffe’s Parergen, 

ALTE RNATIVENESS, n. f. {from alter- 
native.|. The quality or ftate of being 
alternative ; reciprocation. Dif. 

ALTERNITY. a.J. [from altern.] Reci- 
procal, fucceflion ; viciffitude ; turn; 
mutual change of one thing for another ; 
reciprocation. 

They imagine, that an animal of the. vaftett 
dimenkons and longeft duration, thould live in 


ALT 


a continual motion, without the alternity and vi- 
ciffitude of reft, whereby all other animals con- 
tinue. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

ALTHOUGH. conj. [from all and though. 
See THoucu.] Notwithftanding ; how- 
ever it may be granted ; however it 
may be that. 

We all know, that many things are believed, 
although they be intricate, obfcure, and dark; 
although they exceed the reach and capacity. of our 
wits; yea; although in this world they be no way 


poffible to be under{tood. Hookers 
Mc the gold of France did not feduce, 

Although I did admit it as a motive 

The fooner to effeét what I intended. Sbhakefp. 


The ftrefs muft be laid upon a majority ; with- 
out which the laws would be of little weight, a/- 
though they be good additional fecurities. Swifta 
A'LTIGRADE. adj. [from altus and gra- 
dior, Lat.) Rifing on high. Di&. 
ALTI'LOQUENCE. #./. (altus and loguor, 
Lat.) High fpeech; pompous language. 
ALTI'METRY. 2. f. [altimetria, Lat. from 
altus and pirgov.] ‘The art of taking or 
meafuring altitudes or heights, whether 
acceflible or inacceffible, generally per- 
formed by a quadrant. 
ALTI’sonanr.) adj.[ altifonus,Lat.] High 
ALTIsonous. § founding; pompous or 
lofty in found. Dig. 


ALTITUDE, n.f. [altitudo, Lat.] 


1. Height of place ; {pace meafured up- 
ward, 

Ten mafts attach’d make not the altitude, 
Which thou haft perpendicularly, fall’n. Shakefp. 

Some define the perpendicular altitude of the 
higheft mountains to be four miles ; others but 
fifteen furlongs. Brown. 

She thines above, we know, but in what place, 
How near the throne, and heav’n's imperial face, 
By our weak optics is but vainly guefs'd ; 
Diftance and altitude conceal the reft. Dryden. 

2. The elevation of any of the heavenly 
bodies above the horizon. 

Even unto the latitude of fifty-two, the efficacy 
thereof is not much confiderable, whether we 
confider its afcent, meridian, altitude, or abode 
above the horizon. Brown's Vulgar Errourse 

Has not a poet more virtues and vices within 
his circle, cannot he obferve them and their in- 
fluences in their oppofitions and conjunctions, in 
their altitudes and cepreffions ? Rymere 

3. Situation with regard to lower things. 

Thofe members which are pairs, ftand by one 
another in equal altitude, and aniwer on each fide 
one to another. Ray. 

5. Height of excellence ; fuperiority. 

Your altitude offends the eyes S 
of thofe who want the power to'rife. 

5. Height of degree ; highett point. 

He gid it to pleale his mother, and to be partly 
proud; which he is, even to the altitude of his 

_ virtue, Shakefpeare. 

ALTI’VOLANT. adj. [altivolans, Lat. from 
altus and volo.) High flying. Dig, 

A'LTOGETHER. adv, [from all and to- 
gether. ] 


1. Completely ; without reftri&tion ; with- 
out exception. 

It is in- vain to {peak ef planting laws, and 
plotting policy, till the people be altogether fub- 
dued, Spenfer’s State of Ireland, 

We find not in the world any people that hath 
lived altogetber without religion. Hovker, 

If death and danger are things that really can- 
not be endured, no man could ever be obliged 
to futfer for his confcience, or to die for his Te- 
ligion ; it being altogether as abfurd to imagine 
a man obliged to fufter, as to do impoffibilities, 


South. 
K l da 


Swift. 
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1 do not -almprrber difapprove of the manner of: 


interweaving texts of fcripture through the ftyie 
of your fermon. ; Swift. 
2. Conjun@ly ; in company. This is rå- 
ther all together. 
CouGin of Somerfet, join you with me, 
And alogerber with the duke of Suffalk, 
We'll quickly hoit duke Humphry trom his feat. 
Shakefpeare. 
ALUDEL, n. f. [from a and dutum ; that 
is, wirhont lure.) 

Adels ase fubliming pots ufed in chemiftry, 
withour bettonis, and fitted into one another, as 
many as there is cecaficn for, without luting. At 
the bottom of the furnace is a pot that holds the 
matter tabe fublimed ; and at the top is 3 head, 
to retain the flcwers that rife up. Quincy. 

A'LUM. n.f. (alumen, Lat.] 

A kind of mineral falt, óf an acid tafte, leaving 
jn the mouth a fenfe of fweetnefs, accompanied 
with a confiderable degree ef attringeney. The 
ancient naturalis allow of two forts of alum; natu- 
ral and ofactitious. The natural is found in the 
ifland of Milo, being a kind of whitith fone, very 
lighe; friable, and porous, and ftréaked with fila- 
ments refembling filvers England, Italy, ana 
Flanders, are the countries where alum is: princi- 
pally produced; and the Englifh roche-aium is 
made from a b!uifh mineral ftone, in the hills of 
Vorkthire and Lancafhire. 

Sacchurine alum is a compotion of common 
alum, with rofe-water and whites of eggs boiled io- 
gether, to the confiftence of .a pafte, and thus 
moulded at pleafure. As it cools, it grows hard as 
a ftone. 

Burnt alum is alum calcined-over the fire. 

Plumofe or piume alum is a fort of faline mineral 
ftone, of various colours, moft commonly white, 
bordering on green; it rifes in threads or fibres, 
refembling thofe of a feather; whence its name 
from p/luma, a feather. 5 Chambers. 

By long beating the white of an egg with a 
Jump of alum, you may bring it, for the mof 
part, into white curds. 

ALUM STONE. 2. f. A ftone or calx uted 


in fargery ; perhaps alum) calcined, | 


which then becomes corrofive. | 

She gargled with oxycrate, and was in a few 
days cured, by touchirg it with the vitriol and 
alam ftores. 


to alum, or coniifting of alum. 
Nor do we reafonably conclude, becaufe, by a 
cold and a/umincus moifture, it is able awhile to 


refit the fire, that, from a peculiarity of nature;. 
Brown. ' 
The tumour may have other mixture with jit, | 


it fubfifleth and liveth in it. 


to make it of a vitriolic or alumincus nature. 


Wifeman’s Surgery, 
A’iways. adv. [It is fometimes written’ 


alway, compounded of all and way ; 
eallepexa, Sax. tuttavia, Ital.] 


a. Perpetually; throughout all time: op-. 


poled to fometime, Or to never. 
That, which fometime is expedient, doth not 
alqays fo continue. Hosker. 
Man never is, but always to be bleft. Pope. 
2. Conftantly ; without variation: oppofed 
to fometines, Or to now and then. 
He is always great, when fome great occafion 
is prefented to him. Dryden. 


A. M. ftands for artium magifter, or maf- 


ter of arts; the fecond degree of our 
univerfities, which, in fome foreign 


countries, is called doctor of philoiophy. ` 


Am. The firt perfon ‘of the verb ‘ro ‘że. 
[See To Be.] 

And God faid unto Mofes, I am that I am: 
and he faid, thus (halt thou fay unto the children 
of Ifracl, J. am bath fence me unto you. 

Exodus, iie 14+ 


Boyle. f 


W ifeman,. 
Au’ Minous. adj. [from a/um.], Relating 


A M.A 


Come thei, my foul: Pcall thee by that rame, ` 


Thou bufy thing, from whence J know Lam; 

For knowing that 1 am, I know thou art; 

Since that muft wceds exiit, which can mea 
rior 


ÅMABI'LITY. 2. J. [from amabilis, Lat.] 
Loveliñefs; the powersof pleafing. 


apprehenfions make that; and fo is our fclicity. 
Tayler. 


AMADETTO. n.f. A fort of pear [See 


the name of him who cultivated it. © 
A MADOT. nmi J. A fort of pear. [See 
Pear] | | 


Fr. derived from ‘magnus, Lat.] With 
vehemence; with vigeur ; fiercely ; vio- 
lently.. It is ufed of any action per- 


formed with precipitation, whether ef 


fear of courage, or of any violent ef- 


Great.lords, from Ireland. am I come amain; 
To fignify that rebels there are upe  Shakelpeares 
What! when we fled amain, purfa'd, and ftruck 
With heav’n's affiiéting thunuery and befcught 
The deep to theiter us? Miiten. 
The hills, to their fupply, 
Vapour and exhalation, duik and moilt, 
Sent upemaine l 
From hence the boar was rous*™d, aod 
amain, 
Like ligħt`ning fudden, on the warridur train, 
Beats down the trees: before him, fhakes the 
ground ; 
The foreft echoes to the crackling found, 
Shout the fierce youth, and clamours ring around. 
i _ Dryden. 
AMA‘LGAM. Ja. /. [ane and yapsin. } 
AMALGAMA. §.. The mixture of metals 
procured by amalgamation. See Am aL- 


GAMATION. l 
`The indtration of the amalgam appears to pro- 


Milton: 
iprung 


lition of the mingled ingredients, that make up the 
amalgam. Boyle. 

To AMA LGAMATE. V. a. [from åmal- 
gam.) To unite metals with quickfilver, 
which may be practifed upon all me- 
tals, except iron and copper. -The ufe 
of this, operation is, to make the me- 
tal {oft and ductile.. Gold is, by this 
method, drawn over other materials by 
the gilders. 

AMALGAMATION, ». f. [from amalga- 
mate.) The a& or practice of amalga- 
mating metals. 

Amalzamaticn is the mixing of mercury withany 
of the metals. ‘The manner is thus in gold, the 
reft are anfwerable: Take fix. parts of mercury, 


» mix them hot ina crucible, and pour them toone 
part of gold made.scd hotein anotherserucible,; ftir 


mais into-cold water, and wath tt. Bacon. 
The a&t of fending on a, metiage; or 
employment. . he, 

AMANUENSIS. n. f- (Lat.}- ‘A’ perfon 
who writes what*another' dictates. 

AMARANTH. apf. (amaranthus, Latfrom 
aand pegavw.] ‘The name of sa plant. 
Among the many fpecies, the moft 
beautitul are, 


reddifh coloured feeds, commonly called 
Love lies a bleeding. 


No rules can make amubiliryy our minds and, 


Pear] fo called; fays Stidner, from: 


As Ain. adv. [from maine, or maigne, Old | 


ceed from the new texture refulting trom the coa- 


thefe well thae they may incorporate; then cait’the | 
i 


iy 


AMANDA’ TION 2 fof trom azando,bat.] | 


1. The tree amaranth. | 
2i The long pendulous amaranth, with | 


i2. In poetry, it is fometimes an imaginary | 


AMA. 


flower, fappofed, according to its name, 
never to tade. 

Immortal cwaranthb ! a flower which once 

In paradife, fait by the tree of life, 
Began to bloom ; but foon, for man’s offence, . 
To heav'n remov'd, where tft it grew, there 
grows, Ae 
And flow'rs aloft, fhading the fount of life 
And where the river of Diifs, thro’ midft of 
heav'n, 
Rolls o’er ElyGian dow'rs her amber ftream : 
With thele, thar never fade, the fpirits elect 
Bind their refplendent locks, inwreath'd with 
beams. Milton's Paradife Lift. 
AMARA NTHINE. adje (amaranthinus, 
Lat.] Relating to amaranths; confifting 
of amaranths. ah 
| ` By the ffreams that ever flow, 
By the fragrant winds*that blow ~ 
O’errthe Elyfian flow'rs 5 » 
By thofe happy fouls that dwell 
In yellow meads of afphodel, 

Or amarantbine bow'rs. HE Pope. 
AMA’RITUDE. `n. fe (amaritudo, Lat.] 
l Bitternefs. A 
| “What amaritude or acrimony is deprehended in 

chaler, it acquires from a commixture of melan- 
choly, or external malign bodies. - 
Harvey on Confumptions. 

AMA RULENCE. g.. f. [amaritudo, Lat.) 
Bitternefs. - . Dia. 
AMA SMENT. v. J [from ama/s.] A heap; 
an accumulation; a-collection. > 

What. is now, is butan amafment of imaginary 

conceptions, prejudices, ungrounded opinions, and 
infinite impoftures. k 
‘Glanville’s Scepfis Seientificas 
To AMA'SS. v.a. [amafer, Fr. ] 
1. To colle& together in one heap or mafs. 
The rich man isnot blamed, as having made 
ufe of any unlawful. means to amajs. riches,’ as 
having theiven by fraud. and injuitice. j 
Asterbury’s Sermops. 
When we would think of infinite Space, or du-" 
ration, we, at firt tep, ufpally. make fome very 
large idea, as perhaps of millions of ages, or ` 
miles, which poflibly we double and -multiply . 
feveral times. All that wethus, ama/s together 
in our thoughts, is pofitive, and the affemblage 
of a great number ot pofitive ideas of fpace or 
duration. Locke, 
2. Ina figurative fenfe, to add one thing 
to another, generally with fomewthare 
of reproach, either of eagernefs or ‘in- 
difcrimination.” 
Such as amajs all relations, muft err in fome, 
and be unbelieved in many. Browa’s Vul. Errcurs. 
Do not content yourfclves with mere words, left 
your improvements only amaJs a heap of unintel- 
ligible phrafes. ‘atts’s Impre of the Mird. 
‘The life of Homer has been written, by amafing 
of all-the ‘traditions and hints the weitcrs could 
meet with, in order to tell a itosyyof him to the 
) world» Popes 
| Ama sson. f. [amas, Fr.] An aflemblage ; 
an accumulation. 
This pillar is but a medley or amafs of a!l the 
precedent ornaments, making anew kind iby 


ftealth. Wotton. 
ToAma‘re. v. a. [from a and mate.) Sec 
MatTe.] | 


lj 
| 1» To-accompanys to entertain as a com- 
|» -panion. Teis now obfolecte. 
© Aclovely bevy offic, ladies Late, 
Courtcd of many a jolly paramour, 
‘The which did them in modeft wife amate, ` 
And each one fought his lady to aggrate. 

| a api, Dairy Ryen 
i2. To terrify; to ftrike with horrour. In 
this-fenfe, it is derived from the old 
French matter, to crufh or fubdue. ` 

4 “AMATO Re 


AMA 


ÅMATO'RCULIST. x. f. [amatorculus, Lat.] 
A little infignificant lover; a pretender 

» to affection. Dia. 

A’matToey. adj. [amatorius, Lat.}] Rela- 
ting to love; caufing love. 

~- “It is the fame thjng whether one ravith Lucretia 

_ by forces, ’as Tarquin, ol amatery petions not 
only allure her, but necefiitate her to fatisfy his 
luft, and incline her efjcétually, and draw her in- 


evitab’y, to follow him fpantanesufly. 
Brambam againft Hobbes. 


AMAUROSIS. 2. f. (auavesu.] A dimnefs 
‘of fight, not from any vifible defect in 
the eye, but from fome dittemperature 
ofthe inner parts, orcafipaing the re- 
prefentations of flies and ‘duft floating 
before the eyes : which appearances are 
the parts of the retina hid and com- 
prefled by the blood-veffels being too 
much diltended ; fo that, in many of 
‘its parts, all fenfe is loft, and therefore 
no images can be painted upon them ; 
whereby the eyes, continually rolling 
round, many parts of objects falling 
facceflively upon them, are obfcure. The 
cure of this depends upon a removal of 
the ftagnations in the extremities of 
thofe arteries which run over the bottom 
of the eyes . ” Quincy. 
Jo AMAZE. v. a. [from a and maze, 
perplexity. ] . 
1. To confufe with terrour. 
- Yea, I will make many people amazed at thee, 
and their kings fhall be horribly afraid for thee, 
when J fhall brandith my {word before them, and 


they hall tremble at every moment; every man 
for his own life in the day of the falls Ezekiel. 
2. To put into confufion with wonder. 
Go, heav’nly pair, and with your dazzling 
virtues, 
Your courage, truth, your innocence and love, 
Amaze and charm mankind. Smith. 
3. ‘To put into perplexity. 
That cannot choofe but amaze him. 
not amazed, he will he mocked; if he be amazed, 
e he will every way be mocked. Shakef-eare 
A Ama‘ze. n. f. [from the verb amaze.) A- 
ftonifhmeut ; confufion, either of fear 
or wonder. 
Fairfax, whofe namein arms thro’ Europe rings, 
~ And:flis allemouths with envy or with praife, 
And all her jealous monarchs with amaze. Milten. 
_ Meantime the Trojan cuts his wat'ry way, 
© Firid on his voyage, through the curling fea; 
—*Then cating back his eyes, with dire amaze, 
Sees on the Punick shore the mounting blaze. 
P, Dryden. 
© AMAZEDLY, adu. [from amazed.} Con- 
fufedly ; with amazement ; with confu- 
fion. 
~ Í fpeak amazedly, and it becomes 
My marvel, and my meffaze, 
Stands Macbeth thus amazedly P 
Come, fitters, cheer.we up his {prights. Shatke/p. 
Ama zevwness. x. / [from amazed.) The 
"tate of bzing amazed; aftonifhment; 
= wonder ; confsfion. 
I vas by at the opcning of the farthel, heard 
Ly gs old fhepherd deliver the manner how he found 
~ "i whereupon, after a little amazednejt, we were 
vs. all commanded out.of the chambzr. Shukefp. 
AMAZEMENT. n. /. [from amaze. ] 
4. Such a confufed apprehenfion as does 
not leave reafon its full force; extreme 
” fear ; horrour. - 
akos . 
_ Fie anfwer’d nought at all; but adding new a 
s at to his fif amazement, faring wide, — 
s ith ftony eyes, and heartlefs hollow hue, 


Daya 
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Aftonidh'd 'ftood, as one that had efpy’d 
Infernal furies, with their chains unty‘d. 
Fairy Quees. 

But look ! amaxzemenr on thy mother fits; 
O ftep between-her and her fighting faut™ 
Conceit in weakeft bodies frongelt wonls. 

Shakepeare. 
2. Extreme dejection. 

He ended, and,his words impreffion left 
Of much amazement to th’ infernal crew, 
Diftracted and furpris’d with deep difmay 
At thele fad tidings, 

3- Height of admiration. 

Had you, fome ages patt, this race of glory 

Run, with amaz-meat we thould read your ftory 3 
~ But living virtue, all atchiewements pat, 

Meets envy Riil co.grapple with atla@. Waller. 
4. Aftonifhment ; wonder at an unexpect- 

ed event. 

They knew that it was he which fat for alms at 
the Beautiful Gate of the temple, and they were 
filled with wonder and amazemert at that. which 
had happened unto him. . ATs. 
MA°ZENG. participial adj. [from amaze.] 
Wonderfyl ; altonithing. 

It is an amazing thing to tee the-prefent dofola- 
tion of Jraly, when one contiders what incredible 
multitudes it abounded with during the reigns of 
the ‘Roman emperours. Addifon. 

AMAZINGLY. adv. (from amazing.) To 
a degree that may excite aftonifhment ; 
wonderfully. ' 

If we arife to the world of fpirits, our know- 
ledge of them muft be amazingly imperfect, when 
there is not the leaft grain of fand but has too many 
difficulties belonging to it for the wifeft philofopher 
to anfwer. Warts's Logick. 

AMAZON. n. f. [a and pat] The A- 
mazons were a race of women famous 
for valour, who inhabited Caucafus ; 
they are fo called from their cutting off 
their breafts, to ufe their weapons better. 
A warlike woman ; a virago. 

Stay, ftay thy hands, thou art an amazon, 

And fizhteft with the fword. Shakefpeare, 


Milton. 


If he be AMBA'GES, n. fr {Lat.] A circuit of 


words; a circumlocutory form of fpeech ; 
a multiplicity of words; an indirect 
manner of expreflion. 


They gavethoie complex ideasnames, that they , 


might the more eafily record and diftourfe of 
things they were daily converfant.in, without long 
ambages and circumlocutions ; and that the things 
they were continually to give and receive infarma- 
tion about, might be the eafier and quicker uader- 
ftood. Locke. 
Amea‘ctous. adj, [from ambage:.] Cir- 
cumlocutory ; perplexed; tedious. Dia. 
AMBASSA DE. x. /. [ambaffade, Fr.] Em- 
baffy ; character or butinefs of an am- 
baffador: 2 word not now in ufe. 
When you difgraced me in my ambaffade, 
Then J degraded you from being king. Sbake/p. 


Shakefpeare. | AMBA’SSADOUR. z. JS lambaffadeur, Fr. 


embaxador, Span. It is written diffe- 
rently, as it is fuppofed to come from 
the French or Spaaith language ; and 
the original derivation being uncertain, 
it is not. eafy to fettle its orthography. 
Some derive it from the Hebrew awa, 
to tell,and wan, a meffenger; others from 
ambadus, which, in the old Gaulith, 
fignified a /ervant; whence ambafeia, 
in low Latin, is found to fignify fervice, 
and ambafciator, a fervant; others de- 
duce it from ambacht, in old: Teutonick, 
figuifying a government, and Junius 
meations a pollibility of its defceat from 


A M B 
araSawy s and others from am for ad, 
and baffis, bu, as fappofing the act of 
fending an ambaffadour, to be in fome 
fort.an act of fabmifiion. All thefe de- 
rivations lead to write ambafadour, not 
emtafjiadour.} A perfon fent ina public 
manher.from one fovereign power to an- 
other, and fuppofed to reprefent the 
power from which hevisfent.. The per- 
{on'of an ambaffadour is inviolable. 
Ambaffadour is, in popular. language, 
the general name of a meflenger from 
a fovereign power, and fometimes, Ju- 
dicroully, from common perfons. In 
the juridical and formal language, it 
fignifies particularly a minifter of the 
higheft rank refiding in another country, 
and is diftinguifhed from an exvoy, who 
is of lels dignity. 
Give firit admittance to th’ ambaffadours. 
Shake/peare, 
Rais'd by thefe hopes, I fent no news before, 
Nor afk’d your leave, nor did your faith implore ; 
But. come without a pledge, my own ambaffadcur. 
Dryden. 
Oft bave their black ambaffzdours appear'd 
Loaden with gifts, and fill’d the courts of Zama. 
i Addifon. 
AmBa‘ssaDRESs. 2./f. [ambaffadrice, Fr.} 
1. The lady of an ambaffadour. 
2. In ludicrous language, a woman fent 
on a meffage. 
Well, my ambaffadre/s ——— 
Come you to menace war, and loud defiance ? 
Or does the peaceful olive grace your brow ? 


Rowe, 
A’mBassaGe. a. /. [from ambafadour.} 
An embafly ; the bufinefs of an ambaf- 


fadour. 

Maximilian entertained them with dilatory an- 
{wers ; fo as the formal part of their ambuffage might 
weli warrant their further ftay. Bacon. 


A’MBER. z. /. [from ambar, Arab. whence 
the lower writers formed améarum. | 
A yellow tran{parent fubftance of a gummous 
or bituminous confiltence, but a refinous tafte, 
and a fmell like oil of turpentine; chiefly found 
in the Baltick fea, along the coats of Prufa. 
Some naturalifts refer it to the vegetable, others 
to the mineral, and famé even to the animal king- 
dom. Pliny defcribes it as a rcfinous juice, oozing 
from aged pines and firs, and difcharged thence 
iuto.the fea. He adds, that it was hence the an- 
cients gave it the denomination of fuccinum, from 
fuccus,juicee Some have imagined it a concretion 
of the tears of birds; others, the urine of a beaft ; 
others, the fcum of the lake Cephifis, near the 
Atlanuck ; others, a congelation formed in tha 
Baltick, and in fome fountains, where itis found 
fwimming like pitch. Others fuppofcit a bitumen 
trickling into the fea from fubterraneous fources ; 
but this opinion is alfo difcarded, as good amber 
having heen found in digging at a confiderable dif- 
tance from the fea, as that gathered on the coatt. 
Boerhaave ranks it with camphire, which ig a cone 
crete oil of aromatic plants, elaborated by heat into 
a cryftalline form. Within fome pieces of amber 
have been found leaves and infects included ; 
which feems to indicate, either chat the amber was 
originally in a fluid ftate, or that, having been ex- 
pefed to the fun, it was foftened, and rendered 
fufceptible of the leaves and infects. Amber, when 
rubbed, draws or attracts bodies to it, and, by 
friction, is brought to yield light pretty copioufly 
in the darks Some diftinguith amber into yellow, 
white, brown, and black: but the two latter are 
fupp” fed to be of a different nature and denomina- 
tion; the one called jet, the other ambergris. 
Trevoux. Chambers. 
Liquid amber is aking of native balfamor refins 
Kike turpentine ; clear, reddiib, or yellowith; of a 
K 2 picafang 
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pleafant fmell, mof like ambergris. It flows 
from an incifion made in the bark of a fine large 
tree in New Spain, called by the natives ofofol. 
Chambers. 
If light penetrateth any clear body, that is co- 
loured, as painted glafs, amber, water, and the 
like, it gives the light the colour of its medium. 
Peackam. 
No interwoven reeds a garland made, 
To hide his brows within the vulgar thade ; 
But poplar wreathes around his temples {pread, 
And tears of ambcr trickled down his head. 
MAddifon. 
The fpoils of elephants the roofs inlay, 
And ftudded amber darts a golden ray. 
A’mBER. adj. Confiiting of amber. 
With fcarts, and fans, and double charge of 
brav’ry, 
With amber bracelets, beads, and all this knav'ry. 
Shukefpeare. 


A’MBER-DRINK. 2./. Drink of the colour 
of amber, or refembling amber in co- 
lour and tran{parency. 

All your clear amber-drink is fiat. Bacon. 

A™MBERGRIS. 2. /. [from amber and gris, 
or grey; that is, grey amber.] 

A fragrant drug, that melts almoft like wax, 
commonly of a greyith or afh colour, ufed both as a 
perfume and a cordial. Some imagine it to be the 
excrement of a bird, which, being mclted by the 
heat of the fun, and wathed off the fhore by the 
waves, is fwallowed by whales, who return it back 
in the condition we find it. Others conclude it to 
be the excrement of acetaceous -fith, becaufe fome- 
times found in the inteftines of fuch animals. But 
we have no inftance of any excrement capable of 
melting like wax; and if it were the excrement of a 
whale, it fhould rather be found where thefe ani- 
mals abound, as about Greenland. Others take it 
for a kind of wax or gum, which diftils from trees, 
and drops into the fea, where it congeals. Many 
of the orientals imagine it fprings out of the fea, as 
naphtha does out of fome fountains. Others affert 
it to be a vegetable production, iffuing out of the 
root of a tree, whofe roots always fhoot towards the 
fea, and difcharge themfelves into it. Others 
Maintain, that ambergris is made from the boney- 
combs, which fall into the fea from the rocks, 
where the bees had formed their nefts; feveral per- 
fons having feen pieces that were half amédergris, 
and half plain honey-comb; and others have found 
large pieces of ambergris, in which, when broke, 
honey-comb, and honzy too, were found in the 
middle. Neumann abfolutely denies it to be an 
animal fubftance, as not yielding, in the analyfis, 
any one animal principle. He concludes it to be a 
bitumen iffuing out of the earth into the fea; at 
first of a vifcous confiftence, but hardening, by its 
mixture with fome liquid naphtha, into the form in 
which we find it. Trevoux. Chambers. 

Bermudas wall’d with rocks, who does not know 
That happy ifland, where huge lemons grow, 
Where fhining pearl, coral, and many a pount, 
On the rich shore, of ambergris is found? Waller. 


AMBER SEED, or mufe feed, refembles 
millet, 1s of a bitterifh tafte, and brought 
dry from Martinico and Egypt. 

Chambers. 

AMBER TREE. n. f. [frutex Africanus am- 
bram Jpirans.) A fhrub, whofe beauty is 
in its fmall evergreen leaves, which 
grow as clofe as heath, and, being 

ruifed between the fingers, emit a very 

Miller. 


Pope. 


fragrant odour. 
AMBIDEXTER. n.f. {Lat.] 
s. A man who has equally the ufe of both 
his hands. 
Rodiginus, undertaking to give a reafon of ambi- 
dexters, and left-handed men, delivereth a third 
Opinion. Brown. 


2. A man who is equally ready to act on 


AMBIDEXTE RITY. n. f. [from 
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either fide, in party difputes. 

fenfe is ludicrous. 

ambi- 
dexter.] 

1. The quality of being able equally to 
ufe both hands. 

2. Double dealing. 

AmBrIpE xTROUS. adj. [from ambidexter. 
Lat. J e 


1. Having, with equal facility, the ufe of 


either hand. 

Others, not confidering ambidextrcus and left- 
handed men, do totally fubmit unto the efficacy 
of the liver. . Brown. 

2. Double dealing ; practifing on both 
fides. 

fE {op condemns the double praétices of trim- 
mers, and all falfe, fhuffling, and ambidextrous 
dealings. L'Efiranze. 

ABIDE xTROUSNESS. 2. f. [from ambi- 
dextrous.) The quality of being ambi- 
dextrous. Diz. 


A’mBYENT. adj. [ambiens, Lat.] Sur- 
rounding ; encompafling ; invefting. 
This which yields or fills , 
All fpace, the ambient air wide interfus’d. Milton. 
The thicknefs of a plate requifite to produce any 
colour, depends only on the denfity of the plate, 
and not on that of the ambiint medium. 
Nesvton'’s Opticks. 
Around him dance the rofy hours, 
And damafking the ground with flow’rs, 
With ambient {weets perfume the morn. 
Fenton to Lord Gower. 
Illuftrious virtues, who by turns have rofe 
With happy laws her empire to fuftain, 
And with full pow'r affert her ambient main. 
Prior. 
The ambient zther is too liquid and empiy, to 
impel horizontally with that prodigious cclerity. 
Bentley. 


AMBIGU. n. J. [French.] An entertain- 


ment, confifting not of regular courfes, 
but of a medley of difhes fet on toge- 
ther. 

When ftraiten’d in your time, and fervants few, 
You'd richly then compofe an ambigu 5 
Where firft and fecond courfe, and your defert, 
All in one fingle table have their part. 

King’s Art of Cookery. 


AMBIGUITY. n. f. [from ambiguous. ] 


Doubtfulnefs of meaning ; uncertainty 
of fignification ; double meaning. 

With ambiguities they often entangle themfelves, 
not marking what doth agrec to the word of God 
in itfelf, and what in regard of outward accidents. 

» Hooker. 

We can clear thefe ambiguities, 
And know their pring, their head, their true defcent. 
Shakefpeare. 

The words are of fingle fignification, without 
any ambiguity; and therefore J fhall not trouble you, 
by ftraining for an interpretation, where there is 
no difficulty; or diftinétion, where there is no dif- 
ference. South. 


AMBIGUOUS. adj. [ambiguus, Lat.] 


1. Doubtful; having two meanings; of 


uncertain fignification. 

But what have been thy anfwers, what but dark, 

Ambiguous, and with doubtful fenfe deluding ? 
Milton. 
Some expreffions in the covenant were amligucus, 
and were left fo; becaufe the perfons who framed 
them were not all of one mind. Clarendon. 
z. Applied to perfons ufing doubtful ex- 
preffions. 


or fufpended ftate of mind. 


It is applied to expreffons, 
or thofe that ufe them, not to a dubious 


Th’ ambigueus god, who rul’d herlab’ring breat, 
In thefe myiterious words his mind expreft ; 
Some truths reveal'd, in terms involv’d che reft. 

Dryden, 

Silence at length the gay Antinous broke, 

Conftrain'd a (mile, and thus ambiguous Spoke. 
Pope. 

AMBI'GUOUSLY. adv. [from ambiguous. ] 
In an ambiguous manner ; doubtfully ; 
uncertainly ; with double meaning. 

AMBI'GUOUSNESS. 2. f. [from ambiguous.) 
The quality of being ambiguous; un- 
certainty of meaning ; duplicity of fig- 
nification. 

AMBI'LOGY. a.J. [from ambo, Lat. and 
Aoy@.] ‘Talk of ambiguous or doubtful 
fignification. Dict. 

AmBi’Loquous. adj. [from ambo and -lo- 
quor, Lat.] Ufing ambiguous and doubt- 
tul expreffions. Dia. 

AMBI'LOQUY. 2. f. [ambiloguium, Lat.] 
The ufe of doubtful and indeterminate 
exprefiions; difcourfe of doubtful mean- 
ing. Dia. 

AMBIT. 2. f. [ambitus, Lat.] The com- 
pafs or circuit of any thing; the line 
that encompaffes any thing. 

The tufk of a wi'd boar winds atout almoft into 
a perfeét ring or hoop; only it is a little writhen. 
In meafuring by the ambit, ic is long or round about 
a foot and two inches ; its bafis an inch over. 

Grew’'s Mufeum. 

AMBITION, n.f. [ambitio, Lat. the defire 
of fomething higher than is poflefled at 

refent. ] 

1. The defire of preferment or honour. 

Who would think, without having fuch a mind 
as Antiphilus, that fo great goodnefs could not 
have bound gratefulnefs ? and fo high advancement 
not have fatisfied his ambiticn ? Sidneys 

2. The defire of any thing great or excel- 
lent. 

The quick’ning power would be, and fo would reft ; « 
The fenfe would not be only, but be well: 
But wit’s ambition longeth to-the beft, 

For it dciires in endlefs blifs to dwell. 
Urge them, while their fouls 

Are capable of this an:bition ; 

Left zeal, now melted by the windy breath 

Of foft petitions, pity, and remorfe, 

Cool and congeal again to what it was. Sbakefp. 

3. It 1s ufed with to before a verb, and of 
before a noun. 

I had a very early ambition to recommend myfelf 
to your Lordfhip’s patronage. Addifon. 
There was an ambition of wit, and an affe@tation 
of gayety. Pope's Preface to bis Letters. 

AMBITIOUS. adj. [ambitiofus, Lat.] 

i. Seized or touched with ambition; de- 
firous of advancement; eager of ho- 
nours ; afpiring. It has the particle of 
before the obje¢t of ambition, 1f a noun ; 
to, if exprefled by a verb. 

We feem ambiticus God's whole work t undo. 
Denne. 

The neighb’ring monarchs, by thy beauty led, 
Contend in crowds, ambitious cf thy bed : 

The world is at thy choice, except but one, 
Except but him thou canft not choofe alone. 
Dryden. 

You have been pleafed not to fuffer an old man 
to go difcontented out of the world, for want of 
that protection, of which he had been fo lung am- 
bitious. Dryden. 

Trajan, a prince ambitious of glory, defcended 
to the mouths of the Tigris and Euphrates, and 
went upon the ocean, where, feeing a vetlel trad- 

» ing to the Indies, he had thoughts of outdaing 
Alexander. Arbuthnot on Cains. 


' 2. Lager 


Davies. 


’ 


2. Eager to grow bigger; afpiring. 


AMB 


have icen 
Th’ ambitious ocean fwell, and rage, and foam, 
To be exalted with the threat’ning clouds. 
Shakefpeare, 


- Amer’tTiovs.y.adyv. [from ambitious.] In 


an ambitious manner; with eagernefs 


of advancement or preference. 
With fuch glad hearts did Our defpairing men 
_ Salute th” appearance of the prince’s fleet ; 
And each ambvicufly would claim the ken, 
That with firit eyes did diftant fafety meet. 
4 Dryden. 


Here Flecknoe, as a place to fame well known, 
= Ambiticufly defign’d his Sh—'s throne. Dryden. 
Amar’ Tiousness. 2. f. [from ambitious. } 
The quality of being ambitious. 
A’maBitube. x. f. (ambio, Lat.] Com- 
= pafs; circuit; circumference. Did. 
Yo AMBLE. v. n. [ambler, Fr. ambulo, 

Lat. ] a 
1. To move upon an amble. See AMBLE. 
It is good, on fome occafions, to enjoy as much, 
of the prefent, as will not endanger our futurity 5 
and to provide ourfelves of the virtuofo’s faddle, 
which will be fure to amble, when the world is 
upon the hardeft trot. Dryden. 
2. To move eafily, without hard fhocks, 
or fhaking. 

Who ambles time withal?—-A rich man that 

-hath not the gout; for he lives merrily, becaufe 
he feels no pain; knowing no burthen of heavy 
tedious penury : him time ambles withal. 
Skakejpecres As you like it. 
3. In a ludicrous fenfe, to move with fub- 
miffion, and by direction; as a horfe 
that ambles ufes a gait not natural. 
A laughing, toying, wheedling, whimpering the, 
Shall make him amble on a goffip’s meffage, 
And take the diftaff with a hand as patient, 
As e'er did Hercules. Rewe's Jane Shore. 
4. To walk daintily and affectedly. 
I am rudely ftampt, and want love’s majefty, 


To ftrut before a wanton oméb/isg nymph. 
Shakcffeare, 


A’mprie. n.f. [from To amble.) A pace 
or movement in which the horfe re- 
moves both his legs on one fide ; as, on 
the far fide, he removes his fore and 
hinder leg of the fame fide at one time, 
whilft the legs on the near fide ftand 
ftill ; and, when the far legs are upon 

athe ground, the near fide removes the 
lore leg and hinder leg, and the legs 

Paon the far fide and ftill. An améle is 
mie firk pace of young colts, but when 

- they have ftrength to trot, they quit it. 
There is no amble in the manage ; 
riding-mafters allow only of walk, trot, 
and gallop. A horfe may be put from 
a trot to a gallop without ftopping ; 
but he cannot be put from an amble to 
a gallop without a ftop, which inter- 
rupts the juftnefs of the manage. 
Farrier’s Dia. 

AMBLER. n. f: [from To amble.) A horfe 
that has been taught to amble; a 
pacer. 

A’MBLINGLY.adv. [from ambling.] With 
-= an ambling movement. 

AMBROSIA. n. f. [apleocia.] 

1. The imaginary food of the gods, from 
which every thing eminently pleafing 

to the fmell or tafte is called am- 

" brofia. 


AMB 


12. The name of a plant. 


It has male Aofeulous flowers, produced on fepa- 
rate parts of the fame plant from the fruit, having 
no vifiole petals; the fruit which fucceeds the fe- 
male flowers, is shaped like a club, and is prickly, 
containing one oblong feed in each. 

The fpecies are, x. The marine or fea ambrofia. 
2. Taller unfavoury fea ambrofia. 4. The talleft 
Canada embrofia. Miler. 

AMBRO STAL. aaj. [from ambrofia.] Par- 
taking of the nature or qualities of am- 
broha; fragrant; delicious; delect- 
able. 

Thus while Gad ípake, ambrsfial fragrance fill`d 
All heaven, and in the bleffed tpirits cleét 
Senfe of new joy ineffable diftus’d. Milton. 

The gifts of heaven my following fong purfues, 
Aerial honey and ambrofal dews. Dryden. 

To fartheft thores th’ ambrofal fpirit flies, 
Sweet to the world, and grateful to the fries. 

Pope. 

A’mpry. n. /. [a word corrupted from 
almenry. | 

1. The place where the almoner lives, or 
where alms are diftributed. 

z. The place where plate, and utenfils for 
houfekeeping, are kept; alfo a cup- 
board for keeping cold victuals: a word 
ftill ufed in the northern counties, and 
in Scotland. f 

Amss ACE. 2. f/. [from ambo, Lat. and 
ace.} A double ace; fo called when 
two dice turn up the ace. 

J had rather be in this choice, than throw 
ambs ace for my life. 

Stakifpeare’s Alls well that ends well. 

This will be yec clearer, by confidering his own 
inftance of cafting ambs ace, though it partake 
more of contingency than of freedom. Suppofing 
the_pofiiure of the party’s hand who did throw 
the dicc, fuppcfing the figure of the table, and of 
the dice themfelves, fuppofing the meafure of 
force applicd, and fuppofing all other things which 
did concur to the produétion of ehat cait, to be 
the very fame they were, there is no doubt but 
in this cafe the caft is neceffary. 

Bramtcm agairft Hobbes. 

AMBULA TION, 2. f. [ambulatio, Lat.) 
The aét of walking. 

From the occult and invifible motion of the 
mufcles, in ftation, proceed more offenfive laf- 
fitudes than from embulation. 

Brown's Vulgar Evrours. 

AMBULATORY. adj. [ambulo, Lat.] 

1. That which has the power or faculty 
of walking. 

The gradient, or,ambulatory, are fuch as re- 
quire fome bafis, or bottom, to uphold them in 
their motions : fuch were thofe felf-moving fta- 
tues, which, unlefs violently detained, would of 
themfelves run away. Wilkins’s Math. Magick. 

2. That which happens during a paflage 
or walk. 

He was fent to conduce hither the princefs, of 
whom his majefty had an ambulatory view in his 
travels. Wotton. 

3. Moveable; as, an ambulatory court; a 
court which removes from place to place 
for the exercife of its jurifdiétion. 

A’mBury. 2. f. A bloody wart on any 
part of a horfe’s body. 

AmBusca De. n, fı [embufcade, Fr. See 
Amsvsu.j A private ftation in which 
men lie to furprife others; ambufh. 

Then waving high her torch, the fignal made, 
Which rous’d the Grecians from their ambufcade. 

Dryden. 

When I behold a fathionable table fet out, 1 

fancy that gouts, fevers, and lJethargies, with: in- 
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numerable diftempers, lie in amlufcade among thë 
difbes. Addilons 

Amsusca po. 2. fe [embofcada, Span.]} 
A private poft, in order to furprife an 
enemy. 

Sometimes fhe driveth o’er a foldier’s neck, 

~ And then he dreams of cutting foreign throats, 
Of breaches, ambufcado:s, Spanith blades, 

OF healths five fathom deep. 
Shake/p. Romeo and Fulict. 

AMBUSH. a. f. [ambufche, Fr. from bois, 
a wood ; whence embu/cher, to hide in 
woods, ambufhes being commonly laid 
under the concealment of thick forefts. ] 

1. The pot where foldiers or affaffins are 
placed, in order to fall unexpectedly 
upon an enemy. 

The refidue retired deceitfully towards the place 
of their ambufb, whence iffued mcre. Then the 
earl maintained the fight. But the enemy,7in- 
tending to draw the Englifh further into their 
ambufh, turned away at aneafy pace. Haywards 

Charge, charge, their ground the faint Taxal- 

lans yield, 
Bold in clofe ambu/b, bafe in open field. 
Dryden's Indian Emperor. 

2. The aét of furprifing another, by ly- 
ing in wait, or lodging in a fecret poft. 

Nor fhall we need, 
With dangerous expedition, to invade 
Heav'n, whofe high walls fear no affault or fiege, 
Or ambufb from the deep. Milton's Paradifc Loft. 

3. The ftate of being pofted privately, in 
order to furprife ; the tate of lying in 
wait. 

4. Perhaps the perfons placed in private 
ftations. 

For you, my noble lord of Lancafter, 

Once did I lay an ambufh for your life. 
Sbake/p. Richard II. 

A’mBuUSHED, adj. [from ambujb.] Placed 
in ambufh ; lying in wait. 

Thick as the fhades, there iffue fwarming bands 
Of ambufh’d men, whom, by their arms and drefsy 
To be Taxallan enemies I guefs. 

rei tig Indian Emperor. 

A’MBUSHMENT. z. f. [from ambu/h ; which. 
fee.} Ambufh; furprife: a word now. 
not ufed. 

Like as a wily fox, that having fpied 
Where on a funny bank the lambs do’play, 

Full clofely creeping by the hinder fide, 

Lies in ambujhment of his hoped prey. Spenfere 

AmBu st. adj. [ambuffus, Lat.] Burnt.; 
{calded. Dia. 

AMBU'STION. n., f. [ambuftio, Lat.] A 
burn ; a fcald. 

A'MEL. n. fo [email, Fr.] The matter 
with which the variegated works are 
overlaid, which we call examelled. 

The materials of glafs melted with calcined 
tin, compofe an undiaphanous body. This white 
amel is the bafis of all thofe fine concretes that 
goldfmiths and artificers employ in the curious 
art of enamelling. Boyle on Colourse- 


AME N. adv. [a word of which the ori- 
ginal has given rife to many conjectures. 
Scaliger writes, that it is Arabick ; a°.d 
the Rabbies make it the compound of 
the initials of three words, fignifying 
the Lord is a faithful king; but the word 
feems merely Hebrew, ji, which, with 
a long train of derivatives, fignifies firm- 
nefs, certainty, fidelity.] A.term ufed 
in devotions, by which, at the end of a. 
prayer, we mean, fo be it;. at the end. 
of a creed; /o it is. 
8. One 
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One cried, God blefs us! and, Amn! the 
other, 
As they had teen me with thefe hangman's hands. 
Liftening their fear, I could not fay, Amen, 
When they did fay God blefs us.  Shake/p. Mach. 

Bleffed be the Lord God of Ifrael, trom ever- 
lafting and to everlafting, Amen and amen. 

Pfalm xli. 13. 

AMENABLE. adj. [amefnable, Fr. amener 
quelgu’un, in the French courts, figni- 
fies, to oblige one to ‘appear to anfwer 
a charge exhibited againft him.]. Re- 
{ponfible 5 fubject {o as to be liable. to 
enquiries or accounts. 

Again, becaufe the inferiour fort were loofe 
and poor, and not amerad?: to the law, he pro- 
vided, by ‘another act, chat five of the beft and 
eldeft perfons of every tept, ¢hould bring in all the 
idle perfons of thcir (urname, to be juitied by the 
law. Sir Fobn Davies on Ivelard. 

A’Menace. ? n. / [They feem to come 

A’menance.§ from amener, Fr.) Con- 
du&t; behaviour; mien: words dif- 
ufed. 

For heis fittowfe in all affays, 
Whether for arms and warlike amenance, 
Or elfe for wife and civil governance 

Well kend him fo far fpace, 
‘Th’ enchanter, by his arms and amenarce, 
When under him he faw his Lybian fteed to 
prance. Fairy Queen. 
> To AME’ND. v.a. [amender, Fr. emendo, 
Lat.] 

1. To correét ; to ‘change any thing that 
is wrong to fomething better. 

2. To reform the life, or leave wicked- 
nefs: In thefe two cafes we ufually 
write mend. See Menon. 

Amend your ways and your doings, and I will 
caufe you to dwell in this place. Jerem. viie 3. 

3: To reflore paflages in writers, which 
the copiers are fuppofed to have de- 
praved; to recover the true reading. 

Jo AMEND. vn. To grow better. To 
amend differs from to improve ; to im- 
prove fuppofes or not denies that the 
thing is well already, but to amend im- 
plies fomething wrong. A 

As my fortune either amends or impairs, I may 
declare it‘unto'you. Sidney. 

At his'touch 
Such sfanétity hath Heaven given his hand, 
They prefently amend. Shake/p. Macherb. 

AME NDE. n. /- [French.] This word, in 
French, fignifics a fine, by which recom- 
pence is fuppofed to be ‘made for the 
fault committed. We ufe, in a cognate 
ftgnification, the word amends. 

AMENDMENT. 2. f. (amendement, Fr.] 

1. A change ‘from ‘bad for the better. 

Before at was -prefented on the fage, fome 
things ‘in it have paffed your approbation and 
amendment. Dryden. 

‘(Man is alwayemending/and altering his works ; 
but nature ‘obferves the fame tenour, *becaule ther 
works are ‘fo .perfect, that there is no jplace ifor 
amendments; nothing that cairbe reprehended. 

Ray on the Creation. 

There-are many natural defetts in the under- 
ftanding, ‘capable of cmeidnient, which ‘arc tover- 
looked and wholly negleed. Locke. 

2. Reformation of life. 

Our Lord and Saviour *was'of opinion, that 


Spenfers 


they which would ‘not be drawn to amendment of 


‘life, bythe 'teftimony which 'Mofes -and ‘the’pro- 
iphets "have given, concerning the ‘miferies that 
follow finnersvafterydeath, were not likely to be 


perfoaded by other means,although God from the. 


dead ‘fhould’have raifed them up preachers. 


Looker. | 
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Behold! famine and ‘plague, tribulation and 
anguish, are fent as [courges for amendment. 
2 Efdras, xvi. 19. 
Though a ferious purpofe of amendmert, and 
true acts of contrition, before the habit, may be 
accepted by God ; yet there is no fure judgment 
whether this purpofe be ferious, or thce aéts 
true acts of contrition. 
Hammond's Praétical Catechifm. 


3. Recovery of health. 
Your honour’s pl«yers hearing your amendment, 
Are come to play a pleafant comedy. Shakefp. 
AMENDMENT. n. f. [emendatio, Lat.}: It 
fignifies, in law, the corre@tion of an 
errour committed in a ‘procefs, and 
cfpied before or after judgment; and 
fometimes after the party’s feeking ad- 
vantage by the errour. Blount. 
AME’NDER. n.f. (from amend.] The per- 
fon that amends any thing. 
AMENDS. 2. fe [amende, Fr. from which 
It feems to be accidentally corrupted. ] 


Recompence ; compenfation ; atone- 
ment. 

If I have too autterely punifh’d you, 
Your compenfation makes amends. Shakefgeare. 


Of the amends recovered, little or nothing re- 
turns to thofe that had fuffered the wrong, but 
commonly all runs into the prince's coffers. 

Raleigk’s Effays. 

There I, a pris*ner chain’d, fcarce freely draw 
The air imprifon'd alfo, clofe and damp, 
Unwholefame draught; but here I feel amends, 
The breath of heav'n freh blowing, pure and 

{weet, > 
With day-ípring born ; here leave me toircfpire. 
Milecn. 

Some little hopes I have yet remaining, that I 
may make the world fome part of amends fer 
many ill plays, by an heroick poem» Dryden. 

If our fouls be immortal, this makes abundant 
amends and compenfation for thè frailties of life, 
and fuffcrings of this ftate. Tilletfon. 

It i3 a ftrong argument for retribution here- 
after, that virtuous perfons arc very often unfor- 
tunate, and vicious perfons profperous; which 
is repugnant to the nature of a Mcing, who ap- 
pears infinitely wife and good in all his works ; 
untefs we may fuppofe that fuch a promifcuous 
diftribution, which was neceffary for carsying on 
the defizns of providence in this life, will be rec- 
tified and made amends for in another. Spe&ator. 

AMENITY. n.f. [amenité, Fr. anenitas, 
Lat.] Pleafantnefs ; agreeablenels of 
fituation. 

If the fituation of Babylon was fuch at firft as in 
the days of Herodotus, it was-a feat of amenity 
and pleafure. Brewer. 

AMENTA CEOUS, adj. [amentatus, Lat. ] 
Hanging as by a thread. f 


The pine tree hath amentaccous flowers or kat- 
kins. Miller. 
To AME’RCE. v. a. [amercier, Fr. o9Saa- 
pur piv &uepoe, feems to give the ori- 
ginal. ] 

1. To punifh with a pecuniary penalty ; 
to-exact a fine; to infli& a forfeiture. 
It is a word originally juridical, but 
adopted by other writers, and is ufed by 
Spenfer of punifhments in general. 

Wherevevery one that miffech thensher make, 
Shall be by him amere’d with penance duc. 
Spenfer. 
Bot I'll amerce yow with fo ftrong a fine, 
That you ‘fhall-all repent the lofs of'mine. 
Shake/peare. 
All the fuitors:were confiderably amerced 5 yet 
this proved ‘but an sinefle@ual remedy for thiofe 
mifchiefs. Hale. 

į 2. Sometimes with the particle #2 before 

the fine. 
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They fhall aererce him in an.hundred thekels of 
filver, and give them unto the father of the dam- 
fel, becaufe he hath brought up an evil name upon 
a virgin of Ifrael. Deut. xxii. 19. 

3- Sometimes it is ufed, in imitation of 
the Greek conftru@ion, with the’ par- 
ticle of. ; 

Millions of fpirits, for his fault amerc'd 
Of heav’n, and from eternal fplendours flung 

or his revolt. Milton. 
Amercer. x. fi [from amerce.] He that 
fets a fine upon any mifdemeanour; he 
that decrees or infli€ts any pecuniary 
punifhment or forfeitare, 
AME RCEMENT. )2./. [from amerce.} 
AME RCIaMENT. § The pecuniary pu- 
nijhment of an offender, who ftands at 
the mercy of the king, or other lord in 
his court. Cowell. 

All amercements and fines that hall be impofed 
upon them, fhall come unto themfelves. 

Speajer's State of Inclarde 

AMES ACE. x. f. [a corruption of the word 

ambs ace, which appears, from very old 

authorities, to have been early foftened 

by omitting the 4.} ‘Two aces on two 
dice. 

But then my ftudy was to cog the-dice, 

And dext'roufly to throw the lucky fice: 
To thun ames ace, that {wept my ftakes away 3. 
And watch the box, for fear they fhould convey 
Falfe bones, and put upon me in the play. 


Dryden. 

A’mess. 2. f. [corrupted from amice.] “A 
prieft’s veftment. Dia. 

AMETHODICAL. adj. [from a and me- 
thod.] Out of method; without method ; 
irregular. 

AMETHYST. 2. J. [aysSes®-, contrary 
to wine, or contrary to drunkennefs ; 
fo called, either +hecaufe at is notiquite 
of the colour of wine, or becaafe it was 
imagined to prevent inébriation. ] 

A precious ftone of a violet colour, bordering on 
purple. The oriental omerbyf is the hardef, 
{carceit, and moft waluabie ; it is generally af a 
dove.colour, though fomevare purple, andsothers 
white like the diamond. The German is.of a vio- 
let colour, and the Spanith are of three forts 5. the 
beft are the-blackeit sor déepelt violet: othars-are 
almoft.quite white, and dome few :tinctuned with 
yellow. The amcthy/t is notextremeiy hani, but 
ealy to be engraved upon, and ismicxt in value to 
the emerald. Savary. Chembert. 

Some ftones sapproached the granate ‘complex. 
ion; and teveral nearly refembdled the aimeby/ 

Wosdward, 

A’metuyst [in heraldry] signifies the 
fame colour ia a nobleman’s coat, that 
purpure does ina gentleman’s, 

AMETHY sTIN®. aaj. [from amethyf.] 
Refembling an amethytt in colour. 


A kind -of ametbyftine flint, not compofed of 
cryftals:or grains, but one entire mafly ftone. 


Grew. 
AMIABLE. adj. [aimable, Fr.] 
1. Lovely; pleating. ; 
That which is good an the ations of men, doth 
not only delight as profitable; butias amiable alfo. 
Haker, 
She told her, while the kept it, 
*Twould mike her amiable, fubdue my father 
Entirely to her love; but if the loft it, 
Or made a gift of it, my father’s eye 
Should:hold. her loathed. Sbakefp. Othello. 
2. Pretending love ; fhewing love. 
Lay amiable fiege to the honeity of this Ford's 
wife; ufe your art of wooing. Shakefpeare. 


A’MIABLENESS, 2. f. [from amiable.] The 
quality 


AM Pr ° 


~= quality of being amiable ; lovelinefs ; 
wer of rauing love. 

As foon as the nawrai gaiety and ayiablene/s of 
the young man wears off, they have nothing left 
* to conmmend them, but lie by. among the lumber | 

and ‘efuleuf the fpecies > + > Addifon. 

\MIABLY. anv. he pad Tr an. 
- amiable manner; in fuch a manner as 
- toexcite love. it 
A™MICABLE. adj. [amicabilis, Lat.] 
Friendly; kind. It is commonly ufed 
= of more_ than one; as, they live in an 

‘amicable manner; but we feldom fay, 
- an amicable action, or an amicable man, 
though it be fo ufed in this paffage. 

O grace ferene! ob vistue heav`oly fair, 
Divine oblivion of low-thoughted case ! 
Freih bloomifg hope, gay daughter of the fky ! 
And faith, our early immortality ! 

` Enter each mild, each amicable gueft ; 

Receive and wrap me in eternal refte Pope. 
“A’micaBLeness. z. f- [from emicable.] 
> The quality of being amicable; friend- 

linefs ; goodwill. i 
— A'micaBLy: adv. [from amicable.) In an 
amicable manner ; in a friendly way ; 
ë with goodwill and concord. 
$ 
t, 
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They fee : 

Through the dun mitt, in blooming beauty Seth 

Two lovely youths, that amicably walkt 
l -O`er verdant meads, and pleas'd, perhaps, revolv'd 
Anna's late conquetts. TETI Philips. 

 Bfound my fubjects amicably join 

To geen their cetects, by citing mine. (Prior. 
“In Hoiland itfelf, where it is pretended that 
the variety of fects live fo amicably together, it is 
notorious how a turbulent party, joining with the 
Arminians, did attempt to deftroy the republick. 
Seift's Church of England Aan. 
Amice. m.f. [amidtus, Lat. amid, Fr. 
y Primum ex fex indumentis episcopo & prej- 
byteriis communibus funt, amictus. alba, 
cingulum, fiola, manipulus, SF planeta. Du 
= "Cange. Amiftus quo collum firingitur, 
\ ES peus tegitur, cafitatem intericris bo- 
~ minis defignat : tegit emm cor, ne vani- 
tates cogitet ; Aringit autem collum, ne inde 
ad linguam tranfeat mt:dacium. Bruno.) 
habi rt or undermoft part of a prieit’s 


qo © ae 


“7 
abit over which he wears the alb. 
: us pais'd the night fo foul, till morning fair 
~~ Came iorth with pilgcim fteps in amice grey. 
Sr a E Milton, 
On fome a prieft, fuccin& imar:ice white, 


> _ Attends. _ 
Asr. 2 prep. [from a and mid, or 
Ami DST. midh. ] - 

In the midit; equally diftant from 
either extremity. - 
ia O£ the fruit 
Of each tree in the garden we may eat ; 
But of the fruit of this far tree ams 
The garden, God hath fai, ye kail not cat. 
: Milton. 
C “Whe two ports, the bagnio, and Dona:elli’s 
fratue of the great duke, anidh the four faves, 
chained to his pedeftal, ase very noble fights. 
. Addifon. 
; inthe 


Pope. 


y 
i 
ry 
. 
_Mingled with $ furrounded by 
ambit of another thing. 
Amid my flock with wor my voice I tear, 
And, but bewitch'd, who io his flock would moan? 
Sidney. 
So hills amid the air encounter’d hills, 
H d to and fro with jaculation dire. Milton. 
A < have I done, to name that wealthy íwain, 
a ob AA nidji my cry {tal ftreams I bring, 
„And bo Siera winds to blaft my flow'ry fpring. 


. Dryden. 


AM! 
à Amata’s breaft the fury thus invades, 


And fires with rage amid the fylvan thades. 
à Dryden. 


13. Amoneft; conjoined with, 


What tho’ no real voice nor found 

Amid their radiant orbs be found ? 

In reafon's ear they all rejoice, 

And utter fortha glocious voice, 

For eves finging, as they ibine, 

‘© The hand that made us is divine.”  Aildifon, 
Amu‘ss. aay. [from a, which, in this form 

of compofition, often fignifies according 

to, and m/s, the Englifh particle, which 

fhews aay thing, like the Greek wag, 

to be wrong, as; to mi/count, to count 

erroneoully ; to mifdo, to commit a 

crime: ami/s therefore fignifies xot right, 

or out of order.) 


f 1. Faulty ; criminal. 


Forithat which thou haft fworn to do emifs, 
Is yet omi/sy when it is truly done. 
Shakep. King Jobn. 
2. Faultily ; criminally. 

We hope therefore to reform ourfelves, if at 
any time we have done amifs, is not to fever our- 
felves from the church we were of before. Hooker. 

O ye powers that fearch 
The heart of man, and weigh his inmoft thoughts, 
If } have done amifs, impute it not! Addijon, 


| 3. In an ill fenfe. 


She úgh'd withal, they conftru’d'all ami/s, 

And thought the wifh`d to kill who long'd to kifs, 
; Fairfax, 
4. Wrong ; improper ; unfit. 

Examples have not gencrally the force of laws, 
which all men ought to keep, but of counfels 
only and perfuafions, not amifs to be followed by 
them; whofe. cafe is the like. Hookcr. 

Methinks, though a man had all fciencz, and 
ail principles, yet it might not be ami/s to have 
fome confcience. Tillotfon, 

5. Wrong; not according to the perfec- 
tion of the thing, whatever it be. 

Your kindred is not much amifs, "tis true; 

Yet I am fumewbat better bora than you. Dryd. 

I built a wall, and when the mafons played the 
knaves, nothing delighted mc fo mich as to ftand 
by, while my fervants threw down what was ami/s. 

i Swift. 
6. Reproachful ; irreverent. 

Every pespic, -patión, and language, which 
fpeak any thing amif/s againft the God of Sha- 
drach, Methach, and Abednego, thall be cut in 
pieces, and their houfes thall be made a dunghill; 
becaufe there is no ether God that can deliver 
afcer this fort. Danie, iii. 29. 

7. Impaired in health; as, J was fome- 
what amifs yelterday, but am well to- 
day. : 

8. Amifs is marked as an adverb, though 
it caanot always be adverbially render- 
ed; becaufe it always follows the iub- 


ftantive to which it relates, contrary to’ 


the nature of adjectives in Engilith ; 
and though we fay the action was amiji, 
we never fay an ami/s action. 

9. Amifs is uled by Shake/peare as a noun 
fubitantive. 

To my fick foul, as fin’s true nature is, 
Each toy feems prologue to fome great amifs. 
Hamlet. 


Amt sst0N >n. S [amiffio, Lat.] Lofs. 
To Amir. wa. [amitto, Lat.] To lofe: 
a word little in ufe. 
Ice, is water congealed by the frigidity of the 
air, whereby it acquircth no new form, but rather 
a confiftence or determination af its ditluency, 
and amitceth not its effence, but condition of Rui- 
dity. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


AMM 


A’miry. #. f. [amitié, Fr. amicitia, Lat.) 
Friendfhip, whether publick between 
nations, oppofed to war; or among the 
people, oppofed to di/cord; or between 
private perions. 

The prophet David did think, that the very 
meeting of men together, and their accompanying 
one another to the houte of God, thould make 
the bond of their love infoluble, and tie them 
in a league of inviolable amity. Hooker. 

The monarchy of Great Britain was in league 
and amity with all the world. . 

Sir Jokn Davies on Ireland. 

You have a noble and a true conceit sy, 
Of godlike amity ; which appears moft ftrongly 
In bearing thus the abfence of your lord., Shake/p. 

And ye, oh Tyrians, with immortal hate 
Purfue this race, this fervice dedicate 
To my deplored athes ; let there be 
*Twixt us and them no league nur awitye Dexbam. 

AMMO’NIAC. 2, /. The name of a 
drug. 

Gum AMMONIAC is brought from the Eaft In- 
dies, and is fuppofed to ooze from an umbctiifer- 
òus plant. Diofcorides. fays, it isthe juice otha 
kind of ferula growing in Bacbary, and the plant fs 
called agafyliis. Pliny calls the tree metopions 
which, he lays, grows near the Temple of Jupiter 
Ammon, whence the gum takes its names» It 
ought to be in dry drops, white within, yellowifh 
without, eafily fufible, refinous, fomewhac bitter, 
and of a very tharp tafte and imell, formaewhat like 
garlick. This gum is faid to have ferved the an- 
cients for incenfe, in their facrifices. 

Savary. Trevoux. 

Sar Ammontac Ís a volatile falt of two kinds, an- 
cient and modern. The ancient fort, defcribed 
by Pliny and Diofcorides, was a native falt, gene- 
rated in thofe large inns where the crowds of pil- 
grims, coming from the temple of Jupiter Ammon, 
ufed to lodge ; who travelling upon camels, and 
thofe creatures in Cyrene, where that celebrated 
temple ftood, urining in the ftables, or in the 
parched fangs, out of this urine, which is remark- 
ably trong, arofe a kind of falt, denominated iome- 
times from the temple, Ammoniac, and fometin.ca 
from the country, Cyreniac. No mere of this fate 
is produced there; and, from this deficiency, fome 
fuipe&t there never was any fuch thing: but this 
fulpicion is removed, by the large quantities of a 
falt, nearly of the fame nature, thrown out by 
mount /E¢tna. 

The modern fal ammoniac is made in Egypt; 
where long-necked glafs bottles, filled with foot, 
a little fea falt, and theurine of cattle, and hav- 
ing their mouths luted with a piece of wet cotton, 
are placed over an oven or furnace, in a thick bed 
of athes, nothing but the necks appearing, and 
kept there two cays and a night, with a conti- 
nual ftrong fire. ‘The team {wells up the cotton, 
and forms a pafte at the vent-hole, hindering the 
{alts trom evaporating; which ftick to the top of 
the bottle, and are taken out in thofe large cakes, 
which they fend to England. Only foot exhaled 
from dung, is the proper ingredient in this pre- 
paration; and the dung of camels affords the 
ftrongeft. 

Our chymifts imitate the Egyptian fal ammoniac, 
by adding one part of common fait to five of 
urine; with which fome mix that quantity of 
foot, and putting the whole in a vedicl, they raife 
from it, by fublimation, a white, friable, tarina- 
ceous fubftance, which they call ful ammcuiac. 

Chambers. 


AMMONIY ACAL. adj. [from ammoniac.]} 


Having the properties of ammoniac falt. 
Human blood calcined, yields no fixed falt. 
nor is it a fal ammoniac ; for that remains im- 
mutable after repeated diftillations; and diftilla- | 
tion deftroys the ammoniacal quality of animal 
falts, and turns them alkaline: fo that it is a 
falt neither quite fixed, nor quite volatile, nor 
quite acid, nor quite alkaline, nor quite aximont- 
acal ; but foft and benign, approaching nearcft tu 
the nature of fal ammoniac» Arbuthnor 
AMMUe 


AMO 
AMMUNITION. n. f. [luppofed by fome 


to come from amonitio, which, in the 
barbarous ages, feems to have fignified 
{upply of provifion; but it furely may 
be more reafonably derived from mi- 
nitic, fortification ; chofes a munitions, 
things for the fortreffes.] Military 
ftores. 

They muft make themfelves defenfible againft 
ftrangers ; and muft have the affiftance of fome 
able military man, and convenient arms and 
ammunition for their defence. Bacon. 

The colonel ftaid to put in the ammunition he 
brought with him ; which was only twelve bar- 
rels of powder, and twelve hundred weight of 
match. Clarendcn. 

All the rich mines of learning ranfackt are, 
To furnith ammunition for this war. Denbam. 

But now his ftores of ammunition {pent, 

His naked valour is his only guard : 

Rare thunders are from his*dumb cannon fent, 

And folitary guns are fcarcely heard. Dryden. 

AMMUNITION BREAD. s.f. Bread for 
the fupply of the armies or garrifons. 

AMNESTY. n. f. [aummsia.] An ac of 
oblivion ; an aét by which crimes a- 
gainft the government, to a certain 
time, are fo obliterated, that they can 
never be brought into charge. 

I never read of a law enaéted to take away the 
force of all laws, by which a man may fafely 
commit upon the laft of June, what he would 
infallibly be hanged for, if he committed it an 
the firft of July ; by which the greateft criminals 
may efcape, provided they continue long enough 
in power to antiquate their crimes, and, by 
ftifling them awhile, deceive the legiflature into 


an amrefly. Swift. 
ÅMNI'COLIST. 2. f. [amnicola, Lat.) In- 

habiting near a river. Dia. 
Amnicenous. n. f [amnigenus, Lat.] 

Born of a river. Dia. 
A rrer. n. J. (Lat. perhaps from 
4MNIOS. apr. } 


The innermoft membrane with which the fetus 
in the womb is moft immediately covered, and 
with which the reft of the fecundines, the cho- 
rion, and alantois, are ejected after birth. It is 
whiter and thinner than the chorion. It alfo con- 
tains a nutritious humour, feparateg by glands for 
that purpofe, with which the fetusis preferved. It 
is outwardly cloathed with the urinary membrane 
and the chorion, which fometimes {tick fo clofe to 
one another, that they can {carce be feparated. It 
has alfo its veffels from the fame origin as the cho- 
rion. Quincy. 

AMO'MUM. n. f. [Lat.] A fort of fruit. 

Thecommentators on Pliny and Diofcorides fup- 
pofe it to he a fruit different from ours. Themo- 
dern amomum appears to be the ffon of the ancients, 
or baftard fione-parfley. It refembles the mufcat 
grape. This fruit is brought from the Eaft In- 
dies, and makes part of treacle. It is of a hot 
{picy taite and {mell. Trevoux., Chambers. 

AMONG. prep. [amang gemang, Sax- 

AMONGST. on. 

1. Mingled with; placed with other per- 
fons or things on every fide. 

Amongf rawberrics fow here and there fome 
borage-íced ; and you fhall find the ftrawberrics 
under thole leaves far more large than their fel. 
lows. Buscn. 

The voice of God they heard, 
Now walking in the garden, by foft winds 
Brought to their ears, while day declin`d : they 
heard, 
And from his prefence hid themfelves, among 
The thickeft trees, both man and wite. © Milton. 
2. Conjoined with others, fo as to make 
part of the number. 


AMO 


I have then, as you fee, obferved the failings 
of many great wits amongft the moderns, who 
have attempted to write an epic poem. Dryden. 

There wert, among the oli Roman ftatucs, 
feveral of Venus in different poftures and habits ; 
as there are many particular figures of her made 
after the fame defign. Addifon. 


A’morist. n.f. [from amour.} An ina- 
morato; a gallant; a man profefling 
love. 

Female beauties are as fickle in their faces as 
their minds; though cafualties fhould {pare them, 
age brings in a neceffity of decay; leaving doters 
upon red and white perplexed by incertainty 
both of the continuance of their miftrefs’s kind- 
nefs, and her beauty, both which are neceffury to 


the amorifi’s joys and quiet. Boyle. 
AMORO'SO. n. f [Ital.] A man ena- 
moured. Dia. 


Amorous. adj. [amorofo, Ital.] 

1. In love; enamoured; with the par- 
ticle of before the thing loved; in 
Shake/peare, on. 

"Sure my brother is amorous on Hero; and hath 
withdrawn her father to break with him about it. 
Shakefpeare. 
The am’rous mafter own'd her potent eyes, 
Sigh'd when he look'd, and trembled as he drew; 
Each flowing line confirm'd his firft furprize, 
And as the piece advanc'd, the paffion grew. 
Prior. 

z. Naturally inclined to love; difpofed to 

fondnefs ; fond. 


Apes, as foon as they have brought forth their 
young, keep their eyes taftened on them, and are 
never weary of admiring their beauty; fo amorous 
is nature of whatfoever the produces. 

Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
3. Relating, or belonging to love. 
I that am not thap'd for fportive tricks, 
Nor made to court an am'rous looking-giafs, 
I, that am rudely ftampt. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

And into all things from her air infpir'd 

The (pirit of love, and amorous delight. 
In the amorous net 
Firf{ caught they lik'd; and each his liking chofe. 
Milton. 

O! how I long my carelefs limbs to lay 
Under the plantane’s fhade, and all the day 
With am'rcus airs my fancy entertain, 

Invoke the mufes, and improve my vein! Walker. 


A’morousLy. adv. [from amorous.] Fond- 
ly ; lovingly. 

When thou wilt fwim in that live-bath, 
Each fith, which every channel hath, 
Will amoroufly to thee fwim, 

Gladder to catch thee, than thou him. 


Milten. 


Donne. 


A’MOROUSNESS. n. f. [from amorous.) 
The quality of being amorous ; fond- 
nefs ; lovingnefs ; love. 

Ali Gynecia’s actions were interpreted by Bafi- 
lius, as procecding from jealoufy of his amorouf- 
nejse Sidney. 

Lindamor has wit, and amcroufnefs cnough to 
makc him find it more eafy to detend fair ladics, 
than to defend himfelf againit them. 

Boyle on Colours. 

AMO RT. adv. [à la mort, Fr.) In the 
itate of the dead; dejected ; depreffed ; 
{piritlefs. 

How fares my Kate ? what, fweeting, all amort ? 

Shakfp. Taming of the Shrew 

AMORTIZATION. ) n. f. [amortiffement, 

AMO RTIZEMENT. amortiffable, Fr.) 
The right or a& of transferring lands 
to mortmain; that is, to fome commu- 
nity, that never is to ceafe. 

Every one of the religious orders was confirmed 
by one pope or other; and they made an efpecial 


AMP 
provifion for them, after-the laws of amortization 
were devifed and put in ufe by princes. 
Ayliffe’s Parergon Juris Canonici. 

To AMO'RTIZE. v. a. (amortir, Fr.] To 
alien lands or tenements to any corpo- 
ration, guild, or fraternity, and their 
fucceflors ; which cannot be done with- 
out licence of the king, and the lord of 
the manour. ~ Blount. 

This did concern the kingdom, to have farms 
fufficient to maintain an able body out of penury, 
and to amortize part of the lands unto the yeo- 
manry, or middle part of the people. Bacen. 

To AMOVE. v. a. [amoveo, Lat.] 

1. To remove from a poit or ftation: a 
juridical fenfe. 

2. To remove; to move; 
fenfe now out of ufe. 

Therewith, amoved from his fober mood, 

And lives he yet, faid he, that wrought this at? 
And do the heavens afford him vital food ? 
Fairy Queen. 

At her fo piteous cry was much amot’ 

Her champion ftout. Fairy Queen. 

To AMOUNT. v. 2. [monter, Fr.] 

1. To rife to in the accumulative quan- 
tity; to compofe in the whole; with 
the particle so. It is ufed of feveral 
fums in quantities added together. 

Let us compute a little more particularly how 
much this will amount to, or how many oceans 
of water would be neceffary to compote this great 
ocean rowling in the air, without bounds or banks. 

Burnet’s Theory. 

2. It is ufed, figuratively, of the`confe- 
quence rifing from any thing taken al- 
together. 

‘Yhe errours of young men are the ruin of bufi- 
nefs; but the errours of aged men amcunt but to 
this, that more might have been done, or fooner. 

Bacon. 

Judgments that are made on the wrong fide of 
the danger, amount to no more than an affe€ation 
of skill, without either credit or effect. 

L'Efirange. 

Amount, n.f. [from To amount.) The 
fum total; the refult of feveral fums or 
quantities accumulated. 

And now, ye lying vanities of life, 

Where are you now, and what is your amount? 
Vexation, difappointment, and remorfe. Tbomfon. 


Amour. n. f. [amour, Fr. amor, Lat.) An 
affair of gallantry ; an intrigue: gene- 
rally ufed of vitious love. The ou 
founds like oo in poor. 

No man is of fo general and diffufive a luft, as 
to profecute his ameurs all the world over; and 
let it burn never fo outrageoufly, yet the impure . 
flame will either die of itfelf, or confume the body 
that harbours it. South. 

The reftiefs youth fearch’d all the world around; 
But how can Jove in his amcurs be found ? 

Addifon. 

A’mper. ». f. [ampne, Sax.] A tumour, 
with inflammation ; bile: a word faid, 
by Skinner, to be much in ufe in Effex ; 
bur, perhaps, not found in books: 

AMPHIBIOUS. adj. [žu and Aie.J 

1. That which partakes of two natures, fo 
as to live in two elements; as, in air 
and water. 

A creature of amphibious nature, 

On lind a beaft, a fith in water. Hudibras. 

Thofe are called amphibious, which live ficely 
in the air, upon the earth, and yet are obferved to 
live long ypop water, as if they were natural in- 
habitants of that clement; though it be worth 
the examination to know, whether any of thofe 
creatures that live at cafe, and by choice, a good 

while, 


to alter: a 


AMP 
while, orostiany time, uponthevearth, ean live, a 
long time together, perfeétly under water. Locke, 
Fifhes contain much oil, and amphibius animals 
partizipate fomewhat of the nature of fifhes, and 
= are oily. Arbuthnot. 
2: Of a mixt natufe, in allofion to ani- 
-= mals that live in air and water. 
Traules of ampbibicus breed, 
Motley fruit of mungrel feei 
_ By the dam from lordlings {prung, 
By the fire exhai`d from dung. 
Amr Hi grousness. n. J. {from am; hi- 
ions.) The quality of being able to 
live in different elements. gir 
"Aup HiBoLo'GTCAT. ad. [from amphibc- 


- 


 logy.¥ Doubtful. ethos Ji 


AmPHIBOLÓ ICALLY. ado. [from am- 
phibological.| Doubtfully ; with a doubt- 
ful meaning. | 

AMPHIBO'LOGY, 2. f. [2u9iCoroyia.] 
Diicourfe of uncertain meaning.: It is 
_diftinguithed «from. equivocation, which 
> means the double fignification of a fingle 


word; as, #oliregem occidere timerebo- | 


s num efts is anphibclog ys captare: lepores, 
meaning, by lepores, cither haresor jefts, 
is eguivocation. i 
Now the fallacies, whereby men deceive others, 
and are deceived themfelves, the ancients have 
divided into verbal and real; of the verbal, and. 


fuch as conciude trom miftakes of the word, there | 


are but two worthy our notation; the fallacy of 
equivocation, and ampbibolsgy. 
te! L $- Broten'’s Vulgar Evvcurs. 
He that affirm’d, ‘gaint fenfe, fnow black to be, | 
Might prove it by this ampbibolezy 5 
Things are not what they feem. 
4’ Virfes on Cheaveland.’ 

In. defining obvious/appearances, we are to ule, 
what is mot plain anu ealy ṣ that the mind be not 
mifled by ampbibclegics into fallacious deductions. 
RIDES T O Glanville. 
Ampu BoLovs. adj. [tugi and Paav.) 
Toffed from onc.to another, ; itriking’ 
each way. | 
Never wes there foch an amphitolous quarrel, | 
both parties declaring themfelves for, the kings and 
making ufeot his name in all their remonttrance:, | 

to juftify their actions. Hewel. 
„AmerniLocyY. m f. [aes andyrs7e-.] 


E 


A 


AMPHIS BA NA.-n. f. (Lat. aprcGdisn.): 
- . Aferpentfuppofed to have two heads, 
and by confeqaence’ to move! witli either! 
\ Tend foremott ein reed 
+ ‘That the empbifbaena, that is, a {mailer kind 
of ferpent, which moveth forward “and backwa:d, 
fs tes heals, or One at either extreme, was af- 
fir p by Nicander, and other:. t 
a SSi WR Briwn's Vulgar Errour., 
T l Scorpion; and alp, andramphifbaent dire. | 
7 f > i f a ahfitn. 
p mT 2 afto re "4 
LMI HY'SCH. M, L (igt: CELULEI of 
muds and gxia, a fhadow, JA hole people) 
dwelling Warclimates,, wherein, the; fha- | 
dows, at different times of ‘the year, 
‘fall beth ways; to the north'pole, when 
le fun isin the fouthern figns 5, and. to 


uth pole, when he isin the nor-| 
t, 


2 f 
aS 
wh bit tbe torrid zone. -aai oe | 
(PHI TH E'A TRE, ma fe fof kpaiazgon 
of dug and Ssconai| A bui ding in a} 
ircular or oval form, having. its area) 
ncompaffed with rows of feats one a- 
“another } where {pé€tators” miphc, 


ToL. L 


‘Swift. | 


a 


i. JEquivocation; ambiggityerniso. Dif.) 


TE op. set «' - ` » 
ns. Thek are, the people who) 


VA IMP 


Behold 'fpectaclés, as flage-plays, or 
gladiators.” The theatres of the an- 

cients were built in the form of a femi- 
“circle, only exceeding a juft femicircl¢ 
by, one. fourth part of the, diameter į 
‘and the. amphitneatre. is. two, theatres 

joined. together; fo thatthe longett 
«diameter of the amphitneatre was to’ the 

fhérteit, as one and a half to one. 

` Within, an amphitheatre appear’d 

Rais'd in degrees; to fixty. paces rear’d, 

That when a man was plac’d in one degree, 
Height was allow’d for him abave to fee. Dryden. 


Va Concéive a man, placed in the burning ironi 


hie.) aam yd LAP, t g 

chair at Lyons, amid the infults and mockeries of 
s b . . 0 ° . ~ . 

a crowded ampbitbeatre and ftill keeping his feat ; 

or ftretched upon a grate of iron, over coals of fire, 


‘and breathing out his foul among the exquifite 


’ fufferings of fuch a tedious execution, rather than 


rcnounce his religion, or blafpheme his Saviour. ; f" 


. dadin: 
AX MPLE, adj. [amplus, Lat.] 
1. Large ;. wide ;\ extended» 
we) fHeav'n defcends me 
In, univerfal bounty, sheddingtherbs; 
And fruits, and:flowers,’on Nature’s\anrp/elap. 
5 7 


z. Great in bulk. 
Did your letters pierce the queen to any demon- 
ftration of grief ?—— | 
She took’ "em, and read "em in my prefence, 
And now and then an ample tear trill'd down 
Her delicate cheeks. Shakefp. King Lear. 
3. Unlimited ; without reftriction. ` 
” Have what you alk, your prefents I receive ; 
Land where and when you pleafe, with ample leave. 


OG 


44 Dryden.\} 
‘4. Liberal; large; without parfimony. 


If we fpeak of ftrit juftice, God could, no way 
have been bound to requite man’s labours in fo 
large and ample manner as human felicity doth 


import ; in as much as the dignity of this exceed-, 


eth fo far the other's value. Hooker. 


5. Magnificent; {plendid. 


yau bear. 


enlarge ; toumake greater itu extend: 


leifhaillookyupon jr potiitortradice lor exte- 
_qpvate, but forexplain and diluciitatey tu'add-and 


: > 


âm hate. l i P net arewa. 
Aet LATION, in. f. [from ampliate. J. 


Ji! 


Odious matters‘adm't not’of an umphition, but 
oveht to be refrained and interpreted in the mildest 
fente. ; au Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

2. Diffafenefs j, enlargenient. 


"a bO BISE 7 


The obfeurity of the iubjeét, and the prejudice, 


‘and ‘prtpoffeiiion of mof scadees, mayi piegd cx- 
cule for Any amipliations or repetitions thatimay be 
i aie whiltt 1 labour to expres thyfelf plain and 
To AmPLiPicare. Da. [amplificd, Lat. ] 
To enlarge ‘to fpread out’; ‘to amplify. 
oot aer: ye. Fak ee Sty 
AMPLIFICATION. n. Ye [amplification, 
Fre amplificatio, Lar.) ' mar 


Ji 


l 


“Thomfon J 


South. 
To AMPLiaATEsv. a (amplio, Lat.] To 


k 3 v airos "ARTSA a- s 
l. Enlirgeieént a exapperátion 3 exten- 
4 f gz Ava ie pot toy i y 


Holder. i 


A MP 

‘1. Enlargement; extenfion. 

z. It is ufually taken in a rhetorical fenfe, 
and. implies exaggerated reprefentation, 
or diffufe narrative ; ‘an image height- 
ened beyond reality ; a narrative en- 
‘larged with many circumftances. 

I hall fummarily, without any ‘amplification at 
all, fhew in what manner defeéts have been fup- 
plied. Davitt. 

‘Things unknown feem greater than they are, 
and are ufually received with amplifcaticrs above 
their nature. Browns Vulgar Errourse 

Ig the! poet juftifiable for relating fuch incredible 
amplifications? , It may be anfwered, it he had put 
theie.extravagances, into the mouth of Ulyfles, he 

j- had -been. unpardonable; but they fuit well the 

character of Alcinous. : 54 Foje. 

AcM P Br rE N a. Ai [from To amplify. ] One 
that enlarges any thing ; one that ex- 
agyérates ;) one that  reprefents any 
thing with a large difplay of the beft 
circumftances ; it being ufually taken 
in a good fenfe. ' 

Doriilaus could inced no amplifer’s mouth for 
the higheft.point of praifc. Sidney. 

To A mper Y. v. a. [amplifer, Fr.] 

‘1. To enlarge; to.increafe any materia 

fubftance, ar object of fenfe. , 

So when a great moneyed man hath divided his 
chefts,. and coins, and bags, he feemeth to him- 
felf richer than, he was: and therefore a way to 
amplify any thing, is to break it,, and to make 
anatomy.of it in feveral parts, and to examine it 
according, tothe, feveral circumftances. Bacone 

All concaves;that proceed from- more narrow to 
more ‘broad, do amplify the found at the coming 


4 
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out. Bacon. 
2. To enlarge, or extend any thing in- 
corporeal. 


As the’reputation of the Roman prelates grew 
upiin, thcfe blind ages, fo grew up in them withal 
a defire of amplifying their power, that they might 
be as great in temporal, forces, a3 men’s opinions 
have formed them in fpiritual’ matters. Raleigh. 

3. To exaggerate any thing; to enlarge 
it by the manner of reprefentation. 

Thy general is my lover; I have been ` 
The book of his good aéts; whence men have read 
‘His fame unparailel'd, haply anplifieds  Shake/p. 

Since I have plainly laid open the negligence 

and errours of every age that is paft, I would not 
Willingly {cem to flatter the prefent, by amplifying 
thé diligence and true judgment of thole fervi- 
9: todrsthat have labotredin this vineyard. Davics. 
4. To-enlargé; to improve by’ new addi- 
tions. 

In paraphrafe the author's words are not ftrictly 
followed, his fenfe tuo,is amplified but not al- 
tered, as Waller's tranflation of Virgile Dryden. 

I feel age advancing, and my health is infufi- 

_ cient to increafe and. amplify thefe remarks, to 
confirin. and improve thefe rules, and to illuminate 
the deyeral pages. Watts. 
To Amp pi ry. veni Frequently with the 
patticle on, 
t. To {peak largely in many words ; to 
lay one’s {elf out in diftufion, | 

When you, aficct to amplify ons the former 
branghes. of a difcourfe, you will oftcn lay a necete 

fity upon: yourlelf of contrafting the latter, and 
prevent yourfelf in the molt important part of 
your deft nej . Watrss Logicke 

2. To form large or pompous reprefenta- 
tions... . 

An excellent medicjne for the tone might be 
conceived,, by amplifying apprehenfions -abie , to 
break a diamond. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Is have. fometimes been forced tu amplify on 


others; but here, where the fubjcct is fo i 
that 


I 
i 


; 
f 
l 


A.M.P 


that the harvet overcomes. the reapers, I am 
fhortened by my chain. Dryden. 

Homer amplifies, not invents; and as» there 
was really a people called’ Cyclopeans, fo" they 
anight be men of great ftature, or giants., -9 
- Pope's Ody /fiys 

A’mpiitupe. 2. /. Lamplitude, F t, ampli- 
tudo, Lat.] 

1. Extent. 

Whatever I look upon, within the amplitude of 
heaven and earth, is evidence of human ignorance. 

Glanville 

2. Largenefs; greatnefs. 

Men thould learn how fevere a thing the true 
inquifition of nature is; and’ accuftom themfelves, 
by the light of particulars, to enlarge their minds 
to the omplitude of the world, and not reduce the 
world to the narrownefs of their minds.’ © "Bacone 

3. Capacity ; extent of intellectual facul- 
ties. l 

With more than human gifts. from, heav’ni 

adorn’d, 
Perfeétions abfolute, graces divine, 

And amplitude of mind to greateft deeds. Milten. 

4. Splendour; grandeur; dignity. 

In the great frame of Kingdoms and common-, 
wealths, it is in the power of princes, or eftates, 
to add amplitude and greatnefs to their kingdoms. 

Bacon's Bffays. 

(è Copioufnefs ; abundance. 

You thould fay every thing which has a proper, 
and dirc€t tendency to this end 5° always propor- 
tioning the amphtude of your matter, and the ful- 
nefs of your difcourfe, to your great“defign; the 
length of your time, 'to ‘the convenience of your 
hearers. Waits’s Logick. 

6. Amplitude of the range of a projectile, 
denotes the horizontal line fubtending 
the path in which it moved. 

7. Amplitude, in aftronomy, an, arch of 
the horizon, intercepted between.the 
true eaft and weit. point thereof, and 
the centre of the fun or ftar atts rifing 
or fetting.’ It is eaitern or ortive, when 

_ the ftar rifes; and weftern or occiduous, 
when the ftar fets. The eaitern or, wef- 
tern amplitude are alfo called northern 
or fouthern, as they. fall in the nortbern 
or fouthern quarters of the horizon. 

8. Magnetical amplitude is an arch of the 
horizon contained between the fun at his 
rifing, and the eaft or weft point of, the} 
compafs; or, it is the difference of the| 
rifing or fetting of the fun, from: the, 
eaft-or: welt parts of the. compaf{s.«"! 

Chambers. 

A’mpby. adv. [ampléy Lat.] 

1. Largely; liberally. ° 

~ For whofe well-being, 

So amply, and with hands fo liberal, 
Thou haft provided all things. 

The evidence they had’ before was enough, 
amply enough, to convince them 5 but they were 
rclolyed not to be canvinced: and to thofe, who 
are refolved not to b? convinced,,all motives, all’ 
arguments, arg equal. Aiterbury. 

2. At large; without referve. | 

At return 
Of him fo lately prom’s‘d to thy aid, 
The woman's feéd, obfcurely then foretold, 
Now uniplier known, thy Saviour, and thy’ Lord. 


Mikena 
3. At large; copioufly; witha difufive! 


~ detail. 

Some parts of a poem require to be amply writ- 
ten, and with all the force and elegance of words ; 
others muft be caft into fhadows; that is, paffed 
over in filence, or but faintly touched. 


Dryacn’s Dufrefnoy. 


Milton. 
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To AMPUTATE. v: ac [amputos| Lat. ] 
To cut off a limb: a word.uled only in 
chirurgery. 

Amongft the cruizers, it wag/complained, that 
their furgeons were too active in-dmpurating frac- 

‘Stared members.’ Wrcinan’s Surgery. 

AMPUTATION. Hf. [amputatio, Lat. ] 

The opcration of cutting off a limb, or other 
part of the:body. The wfual method of perform- 
ing it,.in the inftance af a Icgy,is as follows. i Thé 
proper part for the operation being four or five 
inches below the knee, the fkin and ficth are firit 
to be drawn very tight upwards, and fecured from 
returning by a ligature two or three fingers broad ; 
above’ this ligature another luofe one is paficd, for 
the gripe; which being twifted by means of a ftick, 
may be ftraitened to any degree at pleafure. Then 
the patient being conveniently fituated, and the 
operator placed to the infide of the limb, which is 
to be held by one affiftant above, and another be- 
low the part defigned for the operation, and the 
gripe fufficiently twifted’to prevent too large an 
hemorrhage, the flefh is, witha ftroke or two, to 
be feparated ‘from the bone with the difmembering 
knife. Then the perioftium being alfo divided 
from the bone with the *back of the knife, faw 
the bone afunder, with as. few ‘ftrokes as poffible.. 
When two parallel bones are concerned, the iicth, 
thatigrows between them muft likewife be fepa- 


rated before the ufe of the fawe This being done, f 


the gripe may be flackened, to give an opportunity 
of fearching for the large blood veifels, and fecuring 
the hamorrhage at their mouths, After making 


proper applications to the, ftump, loofen: the’ firft, 
ligature, and pull both the fkin and the fiefh, as far 


as conveniently may, be, over the tump, to cover. 
it; and fecure,them with the crofs ftitch made at 


the depth of half or three quarters of an inch in’ 


the fkin. Then apply pledgets, aftringents, plaif- 
ters, and other neceffarics. Chambers. 


The Amazons, by the amputation of their right: 


breat, had the freer ufe of their bow. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
AMULET. 2. f. [amulette, Fr. amuletum, 


or amoletum, quod malum amolitur, Lat.) 
An appended remedy, orprefervative ; a 
«thing hung about the neck, or any other 


part of the body, for preventing or cur- 
ing of fome particular difeafes, 

‘That {pirits are corporeal, feems at firft view 
a conceit derogative unto himfelf; yet herein he 
eftablitheth the doétrine of fuftrations, amulets, 
and charms. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

They do not certainly know the faifity of what 
they report; and their ignorance muft ferve you 

‘as an Gmaler againft the guilt both of deceit and 
malice. Government of the Tcugue. 
Amurco‘sity. x. /. [amurca, Lat.) The 
~ quality of lees or mother of any thing. 
| Dia. 
To AMU’SE. v. a. [amufer, Fr.] 
1. To entertain with tranquillity ; to fill 
with thoughts that engage the mind, 
‘without dittraéting it. To divert im- 
‘plies fomething more lively, and to 
pleafe, fomething more important. It 
is therefore frequently taken in a fenfe 
bordering on contempt. 

They think they fee vilions, and are arrived to 
fome extraordinary revelations; when, indeed, 
they do but dream dreams, and wmuje themfelves 
with the fantaftick ideas of a bufy imagination. 

, Decay of Piety. 

I cannot think it natural for a man, who is 
much in love, to amufe himtelf with trifles. Wal. 

2. To draw on from time to time; to 
keep im expectation ; as, he amufed his 
followers with idle promifes. ; 

Amu‘SEMENT. n. f. [amufement, Fr.) That 
which amufes ; entertainment. 

Every intereft or pleafure of life, even the moft 
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trifling amufement, is fuffered to poltpone the one 
thing. neceffary. Rogers. 
During his confinement, his amu/ement was to 
give puifon to dogs and cats, and fee them expire 
by flower or quicker torments. Popes 
1 was left to ftand the battle, while others, who 
had better talents than a draper, thought it no un- 
pleafant amufement to look on with (ifety, whilft 
another was giving thein diverfion at the hazerd of 
his liberty. Swift. 
Amu’ser. 2. f. famufear, Fr.) He that 
amufes, as with falfe promifes.. The 
French word is always taken in an ill 


fenfe. wy 
Amu’sive adj (fromamuje.] That wnich 
has the power of amuting- I know nos 


that this is a current word. 
r ~ But amaz'd, 
Beholds th’ amu fve arch before him fly, 
Then vanith quite away. Themfen. 
AMyY’GDALATE. adj. [amygdala, Lat.} 
Made of almonds. 


AMY'GDALINE. adj. (amygdala, Lat.] 
Relating to almonds; refembling al- 
monds. l 

An. article. fane, Saxon; een, Dutch; eize, 
German.] ‘The. article indefinite, ufed 
before a vowel, or 4 mute. See’ A. 

1. One, but with lefs emphafis ; as, there 
ftands a houfe. 

Since he cannot be always employed in ftudy, 
reading, and converfation, there will be many an 
hour, beiides what his exercifes will take upe Lackee 

2..Any, or fome; as, an elephant might 
{wim in this water. 

He was no way at an uncertainty, nor ever in the 
leaft at a lofs concerning any branch of it. Lecke. 

A wit `s a feather, and a chief a rod, _ 

-An honcht man *sthe nobleft work of God. Pope» 
3. Sometimes it figuifies, like a, fome par- 
ticular ftate ; but this is now difufed. 

It is certain that odours do, in a tmall degree, 
nòurifh; efpecialfy. the Odour of wine; and, we 
fee men an hungred do love to Smell hot-bread. 

Baccr. 
4. An is fometimes, m old authors, a con- 
traction of and if. | 
He can't flatter, he! 
An honeft mind and plain; he muft fpeak truth, 
An they will take it, fo; if not, he’s plain. Shakefp. 
Sometimes a contraction of and before 
Well I know ’ 

The clerk will ne'er wear hair on's face that had it. 

—— He will an’ if he live to be a man., Shake/pe 

6. Sometimes it is a contraction of as if. 

My next pretty correfpondent, like Shake- 
fpeare's lion in. Pyramus and Thile, roars an’ it 
were any nightingale. Addifcn. 


ANA. adu. [ara.] A word ufed in the 
refcriptions of phyfick, importing the 
jike quantity ; as, wine and honey, a 
or ana % ii; that is, of wine and honey 
each two ounces. 
ln TRNA weight innocence and prudence 
take 
Ara of cach does the juft mixture make. Cowley. 
He'll bring an apothecary with a chargeable long 
bill of anas. Dryden. 


ANA. n.f. Books fo called from the laft 
fylables of their titles; as, Scaligerana, 
Thuaniana ; they are loofe thoughts, or 
cafual hints, dropped by eminent men, 
and colleéted by their friends. 

ANACA MPTICK. adj. [araxdunle.] Re- 
fieGting, or reflected an anacamptick 

roe founds 


5. 
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hill that produces an echo. 
AnacaMPTicxs. z. fe 'The doétrine of 
~ refleéted light, or catoptricks. It has 
no fingular. 

ANACATHARTICK. 2. /. [See CATHAR- 
Tick.} Any medicine that works up- 
wards. | “ Quincy. 

AMANACEPHALLEO'SIS. n. f. [areri Ga- 

© = àdwis. | Recapitulation, or fummary of 
- the principal heads of a difcourfe. Dia. 
Ana cHoreTe.)] 2. f [fometimes viti- 
ANA CHORITE. ? oufly written anchorite ; 
axons.) . A monk who, with the 
leave of his fuperiour, leaves the con- 


vent for a more auitere and folitary life. 
Yet lies not love dead here, but here doth fir, 
Vow’'d to this trench, like an anachorite. Donne. 


ANACHRONISM. #. f. [from dye and 
$y@.] An errour in computing time, 

y which events are mifplaced with re- 
gard to each other. It feems properly 

= “` «to fignify an errour by which an event 
ais placed too early ; but is generally 
: ufed for any errour in chronology. 

This leads me to the defence of the famous ana- 
eLronifm, in making /Eneas and Dido cotempora- 
ries: forit is certain, that the hero-lived almoft 
two hundred years before the building of Carthage. 

` Dryden. 
ÅNACLA'TICKS, n. fe [ava and xda] 
The doétrine of refraćted light; diop- 
tricks. It has no fingular. 
ANADIPLO'SIS. n. J. [aradmawcss.] Re- 
duplication ; a figure in rhetorick, in 
which the laft word of a foregoing mem- 
iber of a period becomes the firft of the 
following ; as, be retained his virtues 
amidft all bis misfortunes, misfortunes 
which only his virtues brought upon bim, 
ANAGOGE TICAL. adj. [evayaryr.] That 
which contributes or relates to {piritual 
elevation, or religious raptures; myfte- 
tious ; elevated above humanity. Did. 
ANAGOGiCAL. adj. [anagogique, Fr.] 


, Myfterious; elevated; religioufly ex-, 


y alted. Di. 

di ANAGOGICALLY. adv. (from anagogi- 

cal.) Myfterioufly ; with religious ele- 
vation. 


ANAGRAM. n. f. [are and yeapa. | A 


~ Conceit arifing from the letters of a name. 


tranfpofed ; as this, of W,7,/,/,7,a,m, 
N,0,y, attorney-general to Charles I. a 
ty very laborious man, J mecyl in law. 
à Though all her parts be not in th’ ufuat place, 
She hath yet the.znagrams of a good face: 
If we might put the letters but one way, 


_ In that lean dearth of words what could we fay? * 


Denne. 
Thy genius calls thee not to purchafe fame 
In kecn iambicks, but mild anagram. Dryden. 


ANAGRAMMATISM. n. J. [from ana- 


„anagrams. l 

The only quinteffence that hitherto the alehymy 
wit could draw out of names, is 

or metagrammatifm, which is a diffolution of a 
name truly written into his Ictters, as his elements, 
and a new connexion of it by artificial tranfpoftion, 


etter, into different words, making fome perteét 
i fenfe appHable to the perfon named. Camden. 
a, ANAGRAM ATisT. 2. SJ. (from anagram.) 
pe 4 pker of anagrams. 


fotnd, an echo; an anacamptich hill, aj To ANAGRA’MMATIZE. U. f 


gram.) The agt or practice of making. 


anagrammatifm, ' 


ers addition, fubftra€tion,vor change of any | 
e 


ANA 


l [anagram- 
matifer, Fr.) ‘To make anagrams. 


ANAL® PTICk, adja [draniahx@.] Comi 


forting 5 corroborating : a term of phy- 
fick. l 


Araleptick medicines cherifh the herves; and re- |, 


new the fpirits and ftrength. Quincy. 


AxN a’Locat. adj. [from analogous.) Åna- 


logous ; having relation. 

When I fee many analgal mctions in animals, 
though I cannot catlithem voluntary, yct I fee 
them fpontaneous, I have reafon to conclude that 
theie in their principle are not fimply mechanical. 

l Hale. 

ANALO GICAL. adj. [from analogy.) 

1. Ufed by way of analogy. It feems 
properly diftinguifhed from analogous, as 
words from things ; analogous fignifies 
having relation, and analogical having 
the quality of reprefenting relation. t“ 

Itis looked on only as.the image of thetrup God, 
and that not as a proper likenefs, but by axalzgica/ 
reprefentation. ~- Selling fizer. 

When a word, which originally fignifies any par- 
ticular idea or obje€t, is attributed to feveral other 
objects, not by way of refemblance, but on the ac- 
count of fome evident reference to the original idca, 
this is peculiarly called an analogical word 3 10 a 
found or healthy pulfe, a found digeftion, found 
flecp, are fo called, with reference to a found and 
healthy conftitution; but if you {peak of found 
doctrine, or found fpeech, this is by way of refem- 
blance to health, and the words are metaphorical, 

ra; Watts's Legicks 

z. Analogous ; having refemblance or re- 
lation. 
© There ie placed the minerals between the inani- 
mate and vegetable province, participating fome- 
thing analogical to either. Hale's Orig. of Mankind. 

AN ALO GICALLY. adv. [from analogical. ]} 

| , lwan analogical. manner ; in an analo- 


` gous manner. 


1 am convinced, from the fimplicity and unifor? 
mity of the Divine Nature, and of all his works, 
that 'there is fome one univerfal principley running 
through the whole fyftem of creatures analogically, 
and congruous to their relative natures. Cheyne. 


ANALO'GICALNESS. 4. / [from analogi- 
cal.) The. quality of being analogical ; 
fitnefs to be applied for the illuftration 
of fome analogy. 

ANA‘LOGISM.’ v. h (arvercyropde. ] An 
argument from the caufe to the effe&. 

Yo ANA‘LoGize. v. a. [from analogy.] 


To. explain by way. of analogy į- to form: 


fome refemblance between different 
things ; to confider fomething with re- 
gard to its analogy with fomewhat elfe. 
We have tyflems of (material -bodie:, diverfly 
figured -and fituated, if feparately cuonfidered ; they 
reprefent the obje& of tite defirc, which is analo- 
gized by attraétion or gravitation. Cheyne, 

ANALOGOUS) adj. [dra and r670-.] 

1. Having analogy’; bearing fome refem- 
blance or proportion ; having fomethinz 
parallel. x 

Exercife makes things eafvythat would be other- 
wife. very hard; sas, in labour, wa-chingss heats, 
and colds; and then there is fomething anahgeus in 


the exercife of the mind to that_of the body.» It, 


is folly and infirmity that makes us delicate and 
t troward. L’ Eftrarge. 
Many importan? 


and analogous reatonings from the cafes of thems 
Aris throt, 
2. It hasthe word to hefore the thing to 
which the refemblance is noted. | 
Thisincorporeal fubMauce may have fome fort of 


in confequences may be drawn; 
, from the obfervation of the moft common things, f 


ANA 


‘exiftence, analogcus to corporeal extenfion: though 


we have no adequate.conception hereof... Lockes 


ANALOGY. nf. [avaroyia. | ~ 

t- Refemblance between things with re- 
gard to fome circumitances, or effects ; 
as learningyis faid to enlighten the mind 5 
that is, it is to the mind what light is 
to the eye, by enabling it.to. diicover 
that which was hidden before. 

From God it hath procecded, that the church 
hath evermore held a prefcript form of common 
prayer, aithough notin all things, eyery where the 
fame, yet, for thé mof. part, retaining the fame 
anal zy. Heokcre 

What I here obferve of extraordinary revelation 
and prophecy, will, by analcgy and due propartion,y 
extend evento’ thofe communications of God’s 
will, that ‘are recuifi_e to falvation. South. 

z. When the thing to which the analogy is 
fuppofed, happens to be’ mentioned, ana- 

“logy has after it the particles zo cr with ; 
when both the things are mentioned âf- 
ter analogy, the particle between or be~ 
twixt is uled, 

di the body politick have any analogy to the na- 
tural, an aét of oblivion were necefiary in a hot 
diftempered ftate. ryden. 

By analogy with all other liquors and concretions, 
the form,of the chaos, whether liquid oriconcretey 
could not ve the fame with that of the prefent earth. 

Burnet’s Theory. 

If'we make Juvenal exprefs the cuftoms of our 
country, rather than of Rome, it is when there 
was fome cnalogy betwixt ihe customs. Dryden. 

3. By grammarians,‘it is ufed to fignify 
the agreement of feveral words in one 
common mode; as, from /ove is formed 
loved; from hate, bated; from grieves 
grieved. 

ANALYSIS. naf. [avadvorge}, pi 

1. A feparation of a compound body into 
the feveral parts of which at confitts. 

There is an account of dew failing, in fome 
places, in’ the form of batter, or greafe, which 
grows cxtremely fetid; fo that the anu/y/is of the 
dew of any place, may, perhaps, be the beft me- 
thod-of «finding fuch contents of the foil as ate 
within the reachof the fun. — = > Afrbucbnor. 

2. A confideration of any thing in parts, fo 
as that one particular is firit contidered, 
then another 

sdnalyfis consiits in making experiments and ob- 
fervations, and in drawing general conclufions from 


them by indu€tion, and admitting of no objections ~ 


but fuch ‘as are taken from experiments, or other 
certain truths. ‘ervion’s Opticks» 

3. A folution of any thing, whether cor- 
porcal or mental, to its frit; elements; 
as, of a fentence to the fingle- words; of 
a compound word, to the particles and 
words which formit of a tune, to fin- 
gle notes; of an argument, to fimple 
propoiitions. 

We cannot know any thing of nature, but by an 
analy fis of its true initial cautes; till we know the 
GrKedprings of natural motionsy weare itil! het ig- 

| Nocants. Crunvtilee 
ANALYTICAL, adj. [from analy /s.j 
1. Chat which refolves any thing into firt 
principles ;. that. which feparates any 
| compound, See ANALYSIS. 

Either may be probabiy maintained agzinft the 
inaccuratene!s of ‘the ‘analytical expetitaents vul- 
garly relied on. } Byte. 

2. ‘That which proceeds by analy"s, or by 
| taking sthe parts. of a compound into 
| diftinét and particular confideration, 

Defcartcs hath here infinitely outdove all the 

L 2 p^ biorhess, 


ANA 


philofophers that went before him, in giving a par- 
ticular and analytical account of the un'verfal fa- 
brick : yet he intends his principles but for hypo- 
thefes. ©" Glanville, 
ANALY rrcaLty. adv. [fromanal;rical.} 
In fuch a mannér’as feparates Com- 
pounds into fimples. “See AwnArysts. 
ANALY TICK. adj. [ararvhz®.] The 
manner of refolving compounds into the 
fimpie conftituent or component parts, 
applied chiefly to mental operations. _ 
He was in logick a great critick, 
Profoundly &ill'd in analytick. Hudibras. 
Analytick method takes the whole compound as 
it finds it, whether it be a fpecies or an individual, 


and leads us into the knowledge of it, by refolving |) 


into its firt principles, or parts, its generick na 
ture, and its fpecial properties ; and therefore it is 


called the method of refolution.  Warrs's Logick. i 


To ANALYZE, v. a. [úvarvw: ] To, ge- 
folve a compound into its firft principles. 
See ANALYSIS. | 

Chemiftry enabling us to depurate bodies, and, 
in fome meafure, to analyze them, and take afun- 


der their heterogeneous parts, in many chymical |} 


experiments, we may, better than in others, know 
what manner of bodiesiwe employ; art having 
made them more fimple or uncompounded, than 
nature alone is wont to prefent them us. Boyle. 

To analyze the immorality of any action ‘into 
its laft principles; if it’ be enquired, why fuch an 
ation ‘is to be avoided, the immediate anfwer is, 
becanfe it is fin. Norris's Mifecl’. 

When the fentence is diftinguifhed into fubje&t 
and predicate, propofition, argument, act, objeé, 
caule; effect, adjunét, oppofite,,@c. then it is 
analyzed analogically and metaphyfically. This 
laft is what is chiefly meant in the theological 
fchools, when they fpeak of analyzing a text of 
-feripture. Watts’s Logick. 

A’natyzerR.a.f. [from To analyze.] That 
which has the power of analyzing.] 

Particular reafons incline me to doubt, whether 
the fire be the true and univertal azalyzcr of mixt 
bodies. Boyle. 

ANAMORPHO'SIS. n.f. [ér3 and poepiar] 
Deformation ; a perfpective projection 
of any thing, fo that to the eye, at one 
point of view, it {hall appear deformed, 
in another, an exa¢t and regular repre- 
fentation. Sometimes itis made to ap- 
pear confufed to the naked eye, and re- 
gular, when viewed'in a mirrour of a 
certain form. 

ANANAS. n. J The pine-apple. 

The fpecies are, 1. Oval-fhaped `pine-apple, 
with a whitifh fich. 2. Pyramidal, "pine-apple, 
with a yellow leh. .3. Pine-apple, with {mooth 
Jeaves. 4. Pine-apple, with’thining green leaves, 
and fearce any {pines on their edges. g. The olive- 
coloured pine. Miller. 

Witnefs thou beft ananz, thou the pride 
Of vegetable life, beyond whate’er 
The poets imag'd in the golden age. Thomnfon. 

ANANAS, wild. The fame with penguin. 
See PENGUIN, 

ANA PHORA. n: f. [aveQoee.) A figure; 
‘when feveral claufes of a fentenice are 
begun’ with ‘the fame word, ‘or found ; 
as, Where ts the wife? Where ts the 
feribe P “Where is "the difputer of this 
world ? 

ANAPLERO TICK. adj, aratrAngow.] That 
which fills up any vacuity ; ufed of ap- 
plications which promote fle. 


A’NARCH. 2. f. [See ANarcuy.] An 
author of confufion. 


ANA 


Him thus the anarch old, 
With fault’ring Speech, and vilage incompos'd, 
Anfwer'd. t OMIT SO Wilton. 
ANA RCHICAL. adj. (from anarchy.) Con- 
fuled ; without rule or-governmënt. ~ 
In this anarckical and rebellious ftate of Human 
nature, the faculties sbelonging »to ‘the material 
world prefume to determine the nature: of fubje@s 
belong ng to the fupreme Spirit. Cl eyne. 

ANARCHY. n. J. [arxexia.}] Want of go- 
verument ;.a ftate in which every man 
is unaccountable 5, aftate without’ mà- 
giftracy. att n ile 

Wherevéldet Night TS | 
And Chaos, anceftars of Nature, hold i 
| Eternaltansreby, amid the noife’ : 

Of.endiefs wars, and by contufioniftand. Milren. 
Arbitrary power is butithe firft natural ep) from 

anarchg, or the favage lifes the adjsitting .power 

and freeJom being an efteét and cunfequence -of 

1. mhaturer ‘thinking. ' Swift. 

ANASARCA. n.f: [from ava and i 
A) torwofedropfy, where the whole fub- 
flaneé is “ftuffed with ‘pituitous humours. 

i saai GPP Quincy. 

m. i When. the. lympha; ftagnates, or is extravafated 
under the fkin, it is called an anafarca. 

Arbuthnot on Diet 

Awnasa’Rcous. adja: [from anafarca.| Re- 
lating: to an anafarca; partaking of the 
nature of an anafarca.’ "er 

A gentlewoman laboured of an afcites, with an 
arafarcous (Welling of hér belly, thighs, andlegs., 
NE ee ee ee ee eran. 

ANASTOMA TIOK, Adj. [fron .&va- and: 
soya.) That which has the quality of 
opening the veffels, or of .removing'ob- 
ftructions. . 

ANASTOMO'SIS, n. f. [from žr- and 
ope.) «'Dhe inofculation of veffels, or 
the opening ‘of one veffel into another ; 
as, of the arteries into the veins. = 

ANASTROPHE. n. j. [avaseoDn, a pre- 
pofterous placing, from drasgiQu.] 
figure whereby words which should have 
been precedent, are poftponed. 

ANATHEMA, n. fi [àra9ıpa.]" 

3. A curfes pronounced by ‘ecclefiaftical 
authority ; excommunication. i 

Her bare anatbemas fall but like fo many brauta 
fulmina upon, the; {chifmatical; whoithink them/ 
felves threwdly hurt, forfooth, by. being cut- off 
from the body, which they choofe not to be of. 

IS South's Sermons. 

2. The obje@ of the *curfe,” or perlon 
curfed.) This feems’the original mean- 
ing, though’now little ufed. © 7 3 

ANATHEMA TICAL. adje ffrom" anathe- 
mai) -That which’has the properties of 
an anathema; that which :relates-toan 
anathema. 

ANATHEMA TICALLY. v.a. [from zna- 
thematical.] . In-an anathematical man- 
ner, want r 

Yo ÅNATHE'MATIZE. v.a. [from ana- 


; 


| thema.| , To pronounce’ accurfed by ec- 


i 


: 


-4 .clefiattical authority ; to’ excommuni- 


| "cate. A 
j 2 .They were therefore to be anathematized, andy, 
with"detcftation, branded and banifhed out of the 
| cRirch. © ‘ ~~ Hammond. 
ANATA FEROUS, ad. [from anas and feros 

Tat.] . Producing. ducks. Not in utes 

{f there te anatiferous trees, whofe corruption 
breaks forth into barna¢les; yet, if they corrupt, 
| they degenerate into maggots, which produce not 
f them agains S Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


4 obfervagon. i 
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3 : 
Ana’tocism. m fe` [anatocifinus, Lat. 
Gvaloxicuos.] The iaccumulation of in- 
teret upon intereft; the addition of the. 
intereft due for ‘money lent, to the ori- 
ginal furn. A fpecies of ufury generally 
| . forbidden. i 
ANATOMICAL, adj.) [from czatomy.] 
1. Relating or belonging to anatomy. 
_ When we are taught by logick to. view a thing. 
completely in all its parts, by the help of diviGun, 
dt has the uf: of an anat:nical knife, which dji- 
feéts an animal body, and feparates the veins, ar- 
teries, nerves, muicles, membranes,’ &e. and 
fhews us the feveral parts whicbigo to che composi 
fiticn of a complete animal. Wass Lopicks 
2. Proceeding upon principles taught in 
anatomy ; confidered as. the object of 
anatomy. 

There i3.a natural, involuntary diftortion of the 
muicies, which is\the anatomical caule of laughter 5 
but.there- is another caufe of Jaughtery which de- 
cency requires., °* Swift. 

3. Anatomizedi; diffeéted ; feparated. ` 

‘The continuation of tolidity is apt to be'con- 
founded with, tnd,if we will look into the minute 
anatomical parts of, matier, isJittle: differeny trom 

_ ‘hardnefs. ' Locke. 
ANATOMICALLY. adu. [from anatomi- 
cal.}]} Inan anatomical manner ; in the 
denfe of an anatomift ; according to the 
doctrine of anatomy. i | 
While fome afixmed it had no gall, intending. 
only thereby no evidence of anger or fury, cthers” 
have.conftrued anatomically, and denied that part at 
; all. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
ANATOMIST. 2. f. [adralocc.] He that. 
| ftudies the, ftrudture of animal bodies, 
by means.of diflection ; he that divides 
the bodiesof animals, to difcover the 
various, parts. 


a 


| th 2b: 

|, Anatomifts adjudged, that if nature had-been fuf- 

| fered to run her own courfe, withgut this fatal in- 

| terruptior, he might have doubled his.age. Howwel. 

Hence. when ‘anatcmifis difcourfe, . 

|! How, like brutes organs) are to ours 3 

They grant, if higher powers think fit, 

A bear might foon be made a wir; d 

I And'that, for any thing in nature, 

Pigs might {queak love odes, dogs bark fatire. ~ 
aid l è d ‘ Priore 

Yo ANA TOMIZE., v.a. [avalipw.] 

1. To difett an animal; .to divide the 
body into its component or conitituent 
parts. 

Our induftry muft even anatomize every. particle . 
of that body, which we are to uphold. Bosker. 

2. To lay any thing- open diltinély, and 
by minute parts. | 

Pf{peak but brotherly of him, but thould I ana- 

_ temize-him to thee as he is, | mu bluth and weep, 

and then muft look pale and wonder, Shakefpe 
Then dark diftinctions reafon's light difguis’d, 

} And into atoms truth anatcmizd. Denbaree 

ANATOMY. n. /. [édlouia.] 

1. The art of diffecting the body. 

|. At is proverbially faid, Fermicee fvaibilis inefty bd 

| bet et mufca fplencm ; whereas thei parts anatomy 

| hath not difcovered in infects. 

117 BY ~- Breas Vulgar Errourte 

It is therefore in the anatomy of the mind, as in 
that of the body 3 ‘more good will accrue to! man- 
| kind, by attending to the large, open, ‘ang per- 
| ceptible parts,» than. by ftudying*too™much fuch 
finer nervesiand, veffelsy as will for everiefcape our 
PVM « Popes 

2.: The -dogtrine. of the ftraéture of the 

| body, learned*by difféction. ` 

| Let the mufcles be well inferted and bound toge- » 

ther, according ¢4 the sknowledge of thein which ` 
is given us by anatomy. Dryden. 


3. The 
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3. The a& of dividing any thing, whether 
corporeal or intellectual. 

When a moneyed man hath divided his chefts, 
he feemeth to himfelf richer than he was ; there- 
fore, a way to amplify any thing, is to break it, 
and to. make anatomy, of itin feveral parts. Bacon. 
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jig, a meafure, anda cinque pace; the firf fuit is 
hot and hafty, like a Scotch jig, and fall as fan- 
tatical ; the wedding mannerly. modeft, as a mea- 
fure fuil of ftate and arcbentry 5 and then comes 
repentance,’ ‘and with his bad legs falls into the 
cinque pace fafter aud fatter, till he tinks into his 
graves Shake/peare. 


4. The bedy tripped of its integuments ; | ANCHOR. n. J. [anchora, Lat.] 


a fkeleton. 

O that my tongue were in t thunder's mouth, 
Tuen with a paflion I would fhake the world, > 
And rouze from flzep that fell arctny, 
ine eanno: hear_a feeble lady’s voire. Shake/p. 
5. By way of irony or ridicule, 'a thin: 
meagre perfon. oe y ~ 

They brought one Pinch, a hungry lean-fac’d 

villain, 
A mere anatumy, a mountebank, 
A thread-barejugeler, and a fortune-telle-, 


' or edges on each fide. 


1. A heavy iron, compofed of a long 

fhank, having a ring at one end to 
_ which the cable is faitened, and at the 
| other branching out into two arms or 
_flooks, tending upwards, with barbs 
Its ufe is to 
|| hold the hip, by being fixed to the 
, ground. | 


He faid, and wept ; then fpread his fails before 
The winds, and reach’d at length the Cuman 
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Smithing comprehends all trades which ufe cf- 
ther forge or file, from the anchor -/mité to the 
watchmaker 3’ they all working by the fame rules, 
though not with equal exaétnefs 5 and all ufing the 
fame tools, though of feveral fizes. Moxone 


A’ncworace. n. f. [from anċchor.] 
1. The hold of the anchor. 


Let me refolve whether there be indeed fuch 
efficacy in nurture and firft production; for if 
that fuppofal fhould fail us, all our anchorage were; 
loofe, and we fhould but Wander in a wild fea. 

° W ottone- 


2. The fet of anchors belonging toa hip. 


The bark that hath difcharg'd her treight, 
Returns with precious lading to the bay, 
From whence at firft fhe weigh'd her anchorage. 
Shakeipearte 


3- The duty paid for the liberty of an- 


choring in a port. 


A needy, hollow-ey’d, sharp looking wre:ch, Taai Aic st nd ee [f ven A 
“living dead man. Shakefp. Comedy of Errcurs. i 4 bo HO - particip. adj. r 0 an 
re wea a The os oh re Their axchors dropt, his. crew the veflels moor. chor.] Held by the anchor. 


Dryden. Like a well-twifted cable, holding faft 


~ upon the molten glafs in the furnace, 
which, when taken off, melts in the 
air, and then coagulates into com- 
mon falt- Itdis likewife that fale which 
gathers upon the walls of vaults. 
A’xsuscy. "n.f. See AmBury. 
ANCESTOR. 2. f- [anceftor, Lat. an- 
ceftre, Fr.) One from whom a perfon 
defcends, either by the father or the 
mother. ~ It is diftinguifhed from prede- 
ceffor ; which_is-not, like anceffor, a na- 
tural, but civil denomination. An here- 
ditary monarch@ucceeds to his anceftors ; 
an elective, to his predecefors. 
And fhe lies busied with her anceflers, 
O, in a tomb where never fcandal flept, 
Save this of ner’s. Shakefp. Much ado abcut Notb. 
Cham was the paternal anceffor of Ninus, the 
father of Chus, the grandfather of Nimred; whofe 
fon was Belus, the father of Ninus. Raleigh. 
Obfeure! why pr'ythee what am I? I know 
iy father, grandGre, and great grandúre tou: 


If farther I derive my pedigree, 
J can but guefs beyond the fourth degree. 


The reft of my forgotten ancefters 
Were fons of earth, like him, or fons of whores. 
Dryden, 
AN CESTREL. adj, [from anceffor.) Claim- 
ed froimanceftors; relating to anceftors: 
a term of law. : 
Limitation in actions anccfirel, was anciently fo 
here in England. Hale. 


A’xcestry. n.f. [from ancefor.] 

y. Lineage; a feries of anceitors, or pro- 
genitors; the perions who com pofe the 
lineage. , 

Phedon I hight, guoth he; and do advance 
Mine aiafiry from ramous Coradin, 
Who frit to raife our sufe to honour did bezin. 
Spenfer. 
A. tenacious adherence to the rights and liber- 
ties tranfinitted from a wife and virtuous anccfiry, 
peblick fpirit, and a love of one’s country, are 
the fupport and ornaments of government. 
— Aditifon. 
Say from what feepter’d ancefry ye claim, 
Peecorded eminen: in dzath!cis tame ? Pope. 


2. The honour of defcent ; birth. 


` J A 
Title ant ancefiry renaer a'geod nian more jl- 


luftrioss, butan illone more contemptible. 
Liddifen 
Aoncuentay. nof [from avefent, and 
therefore properly. to be written an- 
cientry.} Aniiquity of a family ; ancient 
dignity 5. appearance or prof ot an- 
tiquity. f 
» Wosing, wedding, and repenting, is a Scotch 


2. It.is ufed, by a metaphor, for any thing 
which«conters ftability. or fecurity. 
Which hope we have as an anchor ot the foul, 
‘both fure and ttedtaft, and which entereth into 
that within the veil. Hebrews, 
3. Fhe forms of fpeech in which it is moft 
commonly ufed, are, to caf? anchor, to 


lié or ride at anchor. 

The Turkith general, perceiving that the Rho- 
dians would not be diawn forth to battle at fea, 
withdrew his figet, when caffing anchor, and Jand- 
ing his men, be burnt the corn. 

Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 
Ent'ring with the tide, 
He dropp'd bis anchors, and his oars he ply'd ; 
Furl’d every fail, and drawing down the matt, 
His veffel moor'd, and made with bauifers faft. 
Dryden. 

Far from your capital my fhip refides í 

At Reithrus, and fecure at anchor rides. 
To A°NcHOR. v. 2. [from anchor.] 


1. To caft.anchor ; to lie at anchor. 

The fifhermen that walk upon the beach 
Appear like mice; and yon tall anckoring bark 
Diminith'd to her cock. Shake/p. King Lear. 

Near Calais the Spaniards anchored, expecting 
their land-forces, which came not. Bacon. 

Or the ftrait courte to rocky Chios plow, 


Pope. 


And anchor under Mimos” fhagzy brow. Pepe. 
2. To fop at; to reft on. 
My intention, hearing not my tongue, 
Anchors on Mabel. Shakefpeare. 


To ANCHOR. wv. a. 
t. To*place at anchor; as, he anchored 
his fhip. 
2. To fix on. 
My tongue fhou!d to my ears not name my boys, 
Till that my naiis were anchor'd in thine eyes. 
Shake|peare. 
A’ncuor. n. f Shake/peare feems to have 
“ ufed this word for anchcret, or an ab- 


ftemious reclufe perfon. 
‘To defperation turn my truft and hope! 
An antbor's cheer in prifon be my fcope ! 
“bakelpeare. 
A’NCHOR-HOLD. z. /. [from anchor and 
bold.) ‘The hold or faitnefs of the an- 
chor ; and, figuratively, fecurity. 

The oid Enghih could expres moit aotly all 
the conceits of the mind in their own tongue, 
without borrowing from any; as for example: thie 
holy fervice of God, which che Latins called re- 
ligten, vecaufe it knitted the minds ot mento- 
gether, «nd molt people or Europe have borrowed 
the fame trom ciiein, they called moit tignif- 
‘cantly ean fafinefs, as the one aid omy aflucance 
ead rait ancher-beld of oue touls healt. Camden 

A’wcuor-smitn. ay. [from axchor and 
Jinith.] Vhesaker or torger of anchors. 


A’NCHORET. 
A’NCHORITE. § anachoret, draxwentns. | A 


The anzchor'd veffel in the loudeft blate. Wallers. 
ne f. [contracted from 


reclufe; a hermit; one that retires to 


the more fevere duties of religion. 
His poetry indeed he took along with him 3, 
but he made that an anchorite as well as himfelf. 
Sprate- 
You defcribe fo well your hermitical ftate of 
life, that none of the ancient axcherites could go 
beyond you, for a cave in a rock, with a fine 


fpring, or any of the accommodations that befit æ k 


folitary life. Popes 


Ancuovy. x. /. [from anchova, Span, or 


anchioe, Ital. of the fame fignification. } 
A little fea-fifh, much ufed by way of 


fauce, or feafoning. Savary. 

We invent new fauces and pickles, which re- 
femble the animal ferment in tafte anu virtues 
as the fal{c-icid gravies of meat; the falt pickles: 
of fith, anch:wics, oyfters. Floyere: 


ANCIENT... adj. (ancien, Fr. antiquusy 


Lat. ] 


1. Old; that happened long fince; of 


old time ; not modern. Ancient and old 
are diftinguifhed.; o/d relates to the du- 
ration of the thing it{clf, as, an’o/d coat, 
a coat much worn pand azcient, to time 


in general, as, an ancient drefs, ahaz 


bit ufed in former times. But’this is. 
not always obferved, for we mention 
old cuffoms ; but though o/d be fome- 
times oppofed, to: modern, ancient is {cls 
dom oppofed to new, but when new 
means modern, 

Anciere tenure is that whereby all the manours 
belonging tu the’ crown, in St. Edward's or Wil- 
liam the Conguerour’s days, did hold. The num- 
ber and names of which manours, as all others- 
belonging to common perfons, he ciufed to be 
written in a book, after a furvey made of them, 
now remaining in the Exchequer, and called: 
Doomfday Book; and fuch as vy that book ap- 
peared tə havt belonged to the crown at that times 
are called ancient dem=foes. Cowell. 


2, Old; that has been of long daration. 


Wits the gncient is widom, and in length of 
days underitanding. Jobs xiie 126 


Vales affirms, that God comprehended a!B .. 


things, and. tiat God was of all things the moft an- 
cient, becaule he naver had any beginning. Raleighe. 
laduitry 


Gave the tall ancivm foreit tovhis axe. Thomfone. 
3. Paft; former. 
ites thy tary: if T longer flay, 
We thali begin our encient bickerings.  Sbakepe 


Ancient. n. fe [from ancient, atj.) `` 


L. Thole 


AND 


1. Thofe that lived in old time were call- 
ed ancients, oppofed to the moderns. 

And though the uncients thus their rules invade, 
As kings difpcnfe with laws themfelves have 

made ; 
Moderns, beware! or if you muft offend 
Againot the precept, ne'er tranfgrefs its end. 
Pepe. 
2. Senior : not in ufe. 

He toucheth it as a fpecial pre-eminence of Ju- 
nias and Andronicus, that in Chriftianity they 
were his ancients. Hooker. 

A°NCIENT. n.f. 

1. The flag or ftreamer of a hip, and, 
formerly, of a regiment. 

2. The bearer of a flag, as was Ancient 
Piftel ; whence, in prefent ufe, enfign. 

This is Othello’s ancient, as I take it, 

The fame indeed, a very valiant fellow. Sbakefp. 
A'NCIENTLY. adv. [from ancient.) In 
old times. 

Trebifond anciently pertained unto this crown ; 
now unjuftly poffefied, and as unjuftly abufed, by 
thofe who have neither title to hold it, nor virtue 
Wo rule it. Sidney. 

The colewort is not an enemy, though that were 
ancicntly received, to the vine only, but to any 
other plant, becaufe it draweth ftrongly the fatteft 
juice of the earth. Bacon. 

A’NCIENTNESS. 2. f. [from ancient.| An- 


tiquity ; exiftence from old times. 

The Fefcenine and Saturnian were the fame ; 
they were called Saturnian from their ancientme/s, 
when Saturn reigned in Italy. Dryden. 

A’ncrentry. nof. [from ancient.] The 


honour of ancient lineage ; the-dignity 
of birth. 

Of all nations under heaven, the Spaniard is 
the moft mingled, and moft uncertain. Where- 
fore, molt foolifhly do the Irifth think to ennoble 
themfelves, by wrefting their ancientry from the 
Spaniard, who is unable to derive himfelf from 
any in certain. Spenfer on Ircland. 

There is nothing in the between, but getting 
wenches with child, wronging the ancientry, fteal- 
ing, fighting. Shake/peares 

Ancre. See ANKLE: 

A’xcony. n. f. [in the iron mills.) A 
bloom wrought into the figure of a flat 
iron bar, about three foot long, with 
two {quare rough knobs, one at each 
end. Chambers. 


AND. conjun@ion. 


1. The particle by which fentences or 
terms are joined, which it is not eafy to 


explain by any fynonimous word. 
Sure his honefty 

Got him fmall gains, but thamelefs flattery 

And filthy beverage, and unfeemly thrift, 

And borrow bafe, und fome good lady’s gift. 


What ihal! T do to be for ever known, 
“ind make the age to come my own ? Cowley. 
The Danes unconquer’d offspring march be- 
hind ; 


And Morini, the laft of human Kind. Dryden, 


It fhall ever be my ftudy to make difcoverics of 


this nature in human life, and to fettle the pro- 
rer diftinctions between the virtues and perfec- 
tions of mankind, and thofe falfe colours and re- 


femblances of them that fhine alike in the eyes of 


the vulyar. sIddifon. 

2. And fometimes fignifies though, and 
feems a contraction of and if 

It is the nature of extreme felt-lovers, as they 

will fet an houfe on fire, and it were but to roait 

their eggs. Becen. 

3. In and if, the and is redundant, and is 
omitted by all laser writers. 


Spenjfer. 


ANE 


I pray thee, Launce, an’ if thou fcet my boy, 
Bid him make hafte. 


Shakefpeare’s Two Gent. of Vercra. 
A’nprron. n. /. [fuppofed by Skinner to 
be corrupted from band-iron; an iron 
that may be moved by the hand, or 
may fupply the place of a hand.] Irons 
at the end of a fire-grate, in which the 
{pit turns ; or irons in which wood is 
laid to burn., 
If you ftrike an entire body, as an andiron of 


brafs, at the top, it maketh a more treble found, 
and at the bottom a bafer. Bacon. 


ANDRO’GYNAL. adj. [from dong and ytrn. ] 
Having two fexes ; hermaphroditical. 
ANDROGYNALLY, adv. [from androgy- 
nal. In the form of hermaphrodites ; 

with two fexes. 

The examples hereof have undergone no real 
or new tranfexion, but were androgynally born, and 
under fome kind of hermaphrodites. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


ANDRO’ GYNOUS. adj. The fame with} 


androg ynal, 

ANDRO’GYNUS. n. J. [See An procy- 
NaL.] An hermaphrodite; one that 
is of both fexes. | 

Anproromy. n.f. [from rag and rin. ] 
The practice of cutting human bodies. 

Dia. 

A’NECDOTE. n. f. [arixdoror. } 

1. Something yet unpublithed ; fecret hif- 
tory. 

) Some modern anecdctes aver, 
He nodded in his elbow-chair. Prior. 

2. It is now ufed, after the French, for a 
biographical incident ; a minute paf- 
fage of private life. 

ANEMO GRAPHY.2./. [žysu®and yeapu.] 
The defcription of the winds. 

ANEMOMETER. n». f. [Zvu © and pérgor. | 
An inftrument contrived to meafure the 
ftrength or velocity of the wind. 

ANEMONE. n. fa (avon) The wind 
flower. 

Upon the top of its fingle ftalk, furrounded by 
a leaf, is produced one naked flower, of many pe- 
tals, with many ftamina in the centre; the feeds 
are collected into an oblong head, and furrounded 
with a copious down. The principal colours in 
ancmonics, are white, red, blue, and purple, fome- 
times curioufly intermixed. Miller. 
Wind flowers are dittingetfhed into thofe with 
broad and hard leaves, and thof2 with narrow and 
foft ones. The broad-leaved ancmory roots fhould 
be planted about the end of September. ‘Thofe 
with fmall ‘eaves muft not be put into tHe ground 
till the end of October. Mortimer. 
From the foft wing of vernal breezes fhed, 
Anemcries, auriculas, enrich'd 
With thining meal o'er all their velvet leaves. 
Tbimior. 
| ANEMOscoPE. n. f. [dvu@ and oxi7@-.] 
A machine invented to foretel the 
changes of the wind. Te has been ob- 
ferved, that hygrofcopes made of cat’s 
gut proved very good ansmofcopes, fel- 
dom failing, by the turning the in- 
dex about, to foretel the fhifting of the 
wind. ee Chambers. 

Ane NT. prep. Aword ufed in the Scotch 
dialect. 

1. Concerning ; about ; as, be faid nothing 
anent this particular. 

2. Over againft; oppofite to; as, de dives 
ancnt the market-hauie. 


ANG 


Anes.) n. A The fpires or beards of 
Awns.§ corn. Dia. 
A’xneurism. 2. f [duvet] A difeafe 
of the arteries, in which, either by a 
preternatural weaknefs of any part of 
them, they become exceffively dilated ; 
or, by a wound through their coats, the 
blood is extravafated amongft the ad- 
jacent cavities. Sharp. 


In the orifice, there was a throbbing of the arte- 
rial blood, as in an aneurifne W ifeman. 


Anew. adv, [from a and new.) 
1. Over again ; another time; repeatedly, 
This is the moft common ufe. 
Nor, if at mifchief taken, on the ground 
Be fain, but pris'ners to the pillars bound, 
At either barrier plac'd ; nor, captives made, 
Be freed, or, arm'd anew, the fight invade. 


Dryden. 

That, as in birth, in beauty you excel, 

The mufe might dictate, and the poet tell: 

Your art no other art can fpeak; and you, 

To fhow how well you play, muĝ play ancw. 
Priore 

The. miferies of the civil war did, for many 
years, deter the inhabitants of our ifland from the 
thoughts of engaging anew in fuch defperate un- 
dertakings. MAddifon. 

2. Newly ; in a new manner. 

He who begins late, is obliged to form anew the 
whole difpofition of his foul, to acquire new habits 
of life, to practife duties to which he is utterly 
a ftranger. Rogers. 

ANFRA’GTUOSE. ) adj. [from anfragus, 

ANFRa‘cTuous. § Lat.] Winding; ma- 
zy full of turnings aud winding paf- 
fages. 

Behind the drum are feveral vaults and anfrate 
tuofe cavities in the ear-bone, fo to intend the 
leat found imaginable, that the fenfe might be. 
affeéted with it; as we fee in fubterraneous caves 
and vaults, how the found is redoubled. Ray. 

ANFRA CTUOUSNESS. n. f [from an- 
fragéuous.| Fullnets of windings and turn- 
ings. 
Anrra’cTure. n. f. [from anfrafus, 
Lat.] A turning; a mazy winding and 
turning. Dif, 
ANGEL. z. f [apferoe ; angelus, Lat.) 
1. Originally a mefleager. A fpirit em- 
ployed by God in the adminittration of 
human affairs, 
Some holy angel 
Fly to the court of England, and unfold 
His meffage ere he come. Shakefpeares 

Had we fuch a knowledge of the conititution of 
man, as it is polfible angels hive, and it is certain 
his Maker has; we fhould have a quite other 
idea of kis effcnce. Locke. 

2. Angel is fometimes ufed in a bad fenfe; 
as, angels of daréne/s. 

And they hada king over thein, which was the 
angcl of the bottom!eis pit. Reuclarisns. 

3. Angel, in {cripture, fometimes. means 
man of God, prophet. . 

4. Angelis ufed, in the ftyle of love, for 
a beautiful perfon. 

Thou hat the fweeteft face I ever lonk'd on. 

Sir, as I bayc a foul, the is an angel. Shake pearee 

5. A piece of money anciently coined and 
imprefled with an angel, in memory of 
an obfervation of Pope Gregory, that 
the pagan dagli, or Eaglih, were fo 
beautiful, chat, if they were Chriitians, 
they would be Angeli, or angels. ‘The 
coin was rated at ten fhiilings. 

Taxe an empty bafon, put an angi? aff gold, or 

whar 


AN G 


what you will, into ity then go fo far from the 
* bafon, till you cannot fee the angel, tecauie itis not 
in a right line; then fill the balun with water, and 
| you wiil fee it out of its place, becaufe of the re- 
_ fection. Bacon. 
Shake the bags 
Of hoarding abbots; theit imprifon'd ange’s 
Set thou at liberty. Sbakeipeares 
Ax'GEL. adj. Refembling angels; ange- 
lical. i e. 
I have mark'd 
A thoufand blufhing apparitions 
Start into ker face; a thoufard innocent thames ~ 
In ergel whiiencis bear awzy thote bluthes. 
Sbuke/peare. 
Or virgins vifited by angel powers, 
With gviden ‘crowns, and wreathes of heav'nly 
tlow'rs. Pope's Rape of the Leck. 
A'NGEL-LIKE. adj. [from angel and like. } 
Refembling an angel. 
In heav'n itielf thou fure wert dreft 


With that angel-lite ditguile. Waller, 


A’NGEL-sHoT. n. /. [perhaps properly 


angle-jbot, being tolden together with a 
hinge.) Chain-fhot, being a cannon 
bullet cut in two, and the halves being 
joined together by a chain. Dia. 

ANGELICA. m» f- (Lat. ab angelica wir- 
tute.) ‘The name of a plant. 

it has winged leaves div:ded into large feg- 
ments; its ftalks are hoilow and jointed; the 
flowers grow in an umbel upon the tops of the 
fialks,2nd confit ot. five Icaves, fucceeded hy two 
large channelled feeds. 

The fpecies are, 1. Common or manured ange- 
lica. 2. Greater wild angelica. 3. Shining Ca- 
nada angelica. “4. Mountain perennial snzelica, 
with columbine leaves. Miller, 

ANGELICA. n.f. (Berry bearing) [ Aralia, 
Lat. J 

The flower confifts of many leaves, expanding 
in form of a rofe, which are naked, growing on 
the top cf the ovary: thefe Howers are fucceeded 
by globular fruits, which are fott aud fucculent, 
and full of oblong feeds. Miller. 

ANGE LICAL. adj. [angelicus, Lat.] 
1. Refembling angels. 

It difcovereth unto us the glorious works of God, 
and carrieth up, with an angelical (wiftnefs, our 
eyes, that our mind, being informed of his vifible 

_ Marvels, may continually travel upward. Raleigh. 
2. Partaking of the nature of angels. 
Others more mild, 
Retreated in a filent valley, fing 
With notes angelical to many a harp 
Their own heroick deeds, and haplefs fall 
By doom of battle." Milton. 


3. Belonging to angels; fuiting the nature 
or dignity of angels. 

It may be encouragement to confider the pleafure 
of fpeculations, which do ravith and fublime the 
thoughts with more clear angelical contentments. 

Wilkins’s Daedalus. 

ÅNGE uicaLness. n. f: [from angelical.) 
The quality of being angelical; refem- 
blance of angels; excellence more than 
human. 

ÅÂNGE'LICK. adj. [angelicus, Lat.] Parta- 
king of the nature of angels; angelical ; 
above human, 
~ Here happy creature, fair angelick Eve, 
Partake thou alfo. 

My fancy form'd thee of angelick kind, 
Some emanaticn of th'all-beautcous mind. _ Pope. 

Å NGELOT. n: A A mafical inftrument 
fomewhat refembling a lute. Dia. 


ANGER. n.f. [A word of no certain 
etymology, but, with moft probability, 
derived by Skinner from ange, Sax. 


Milton. 


ANG 


vexed ; which, however, feems to come 
originally from the Latin ango. | 

1. Anger is uneafinefs or difcompofure of 
the mind, upon the receipt of any in: 
jury, with a prefent purpofe of revenge. 

Locke. 
Anger is like 
A full hot borfe, who being allow'd his-way, 
Self-mettle tires bimn. Shakefpeare. 

Was the Lord óU pleafed againft the rivers’ was 
thine anger again the rivers, was thy wrath a- 
gaintt the fea, tiat tnou didft ride upon thine hor:es 
and thy chariots of falvation ? Hebb. iis. 8. 

Anger is, according to fome; a tranfient hatred, 
or at leaft very ke it. South. 

2. Pain, or fart, of a fore or fwelling. 
In this fenfe it feems plainly deducible 
from AIZO. 

I made ihe experiment, fetting the moxa where 
the firft violence of my pain began, and where che 
greateit anger and forenefs till continued, notwith- 
ftanding the fwelling of my foot. Temple. 

To ANGER. v. a. (from the noun. | 

1. To make angry ;. to provoke; to enrage. 

Who would auger the measeit arcifan, which 

_ carrieth a good mir:d ? Hocker. 

Sometimes he angers me, 
With telling me of the moldwarp and the ant. 
Shake'peare 

There were fome late taxes and impwfitions in- 

_ troduced, which rather azgered than grieved the 
people. Clariuden. 

lt anger'd.Turenne, once upon a day, 

To fee a footman kick’dthat took his pay. Pepe. 

2. To make painful. 

He turneth the humours back, and maketh the 
wound bleed inwards, and angereth malign ulcers 
and pernicious impofthumations. Bacon. 

A'NGERLY. adv. [from axger.] In anan- 
gry manner; like one oifended: it is 
now written angrily. 

Why, how now, Hevat ? you look anger/y. 

Shakejpeare. 

Such jefters, difhoneft indifcretion, is rather 
charitably to be pitied, than their exception either 
angeriy to be grieved at, or ferioufly to be coniuted. 

Curew. 

ÅNGIO'GRAPHY. a. /. [from ayfer and 
ygapw.] A defcription of veffels in the 
human. body ; nerves, veins, arteries, 
and lymphaticks. . 

ANGIOLOGY. n. J [from àyhiio» and 
Adyos.} A treatife or difcourfe of the 
veffels of a human body. 

ANGIOMONOSPE RMOUS. adj. [from ay- 
feio» peovog, and owigua.] Such plants 
as have but one fingle feed in the feed- 
pod. 

AnciotTomy. 2. f [from ayfon, and 
Tine, tocut.] A cots open of the vef- 
fels, as in the opening of a veix or artery. 

ANGLE, n. j. [angle, Fr. angulu:, Lat. } 
The {pace intercepted between tivo lines 
Interfecting or meeting, fo as, if conti- 
nued, they would interfect each other. 

Angle of the centre of a circle, is an angie whofe 
vertex, or angular point, is at the centre of a circle, 
and whofe legs are two femidiameters of that cir- 
cle. Stone's DiG. 

ANGLE. 2./ [angel, Germ. and Dutch. ] 
An inftrument to take fish, confifting of 
a rod, a line, and a hook. 

She alfo had an angle in her hand; but the taker 
was fu taken, that the had forgotten taking. 

Sidney. 

Give me thine angle, we'll to the river, therc, 
My mutick playing tar off, 1 will betray 
‘Tawny-finn'd fih; my bending hook shall pierce 
Theis limy jaws. Sbakejpeare. 


ANG 


The patient fifher takes his filent ftand, _ 
Intent, his angle trembling in his hand ; 
With looks unmov'd; he hopes the fcaly breed,’ 
And eyes the dancing cork and bending reed. 
Popes 


To ANGLE. v. n. [from the noun. } 


1. To hth with a rod and hook. 
The ladies angling in the cryitahlake, 
Fea‘t on the waters with the prey they take. 
aller. 
2. To try to gain by fome infinuating ar- 
tifices, as fifhes are caught by a bait. 

If he fpake courieoufly, he angled the people’s 
hearts: if he were Gilent, he mufed upon fome 
dangerous plot. Siarcy. 

By this face, 
This feeming brow of juftice, did he win 
‘The hearts of all that he did angle for. 

The pleafant’{t angling is to fee the fifh, 

Cut with her golden oars the fiiver ftream, 

Aud greedily devour the treacherous bait; 

So angle we for Beatrice. Shakelpeare. 
A’nGLE-ROD. n. f. [angel roede, Dutch. ]} 

The ftick to which the line and hook are 

hung. 

It differeth much in greatnefs; the {mallet being 
fit for thatching of houfes; the fecond bignefs is 
ufed for angle-rods; and, in China, ‘or beating of 
offenders upon the thighs. Bacon. 

He mak:s a May-fly to a miracle, and furnifhes 
the whole country with angle-rods. Addifcn. 

ANGLER. 2./. [from angle.] He that fifhes 
with an angle. 

He, like a: patient angler, ere he ftrook, 

Would lct them play a while upon the tgok. 
D dene 

Neither do birds alone, but many forts of fifhes, 
feed upon infeéts; as is well known to anglers, 
who bait their hooks with them. Raye 

A’ncuicism. m.f. [from Anglus, Lat.] A 
form of fpeech peculiar to the Englith 
language ; an Englith idiom. 

They corrupt their {tile wich untutored angli- 
cifinse Milione 

A'NGORER. a. fe A kind of pear. 
A’ncour.a./. [angor, Lat.} Pain. 

If the patient be furprifed with a lipctbymous 
angour, and great opprefs about the ftomach, ex- 
pect no relief from cordials. Harvey. 

A’ncRILY. adv. [from aagry.] In an an- 
gry manner; furioufly ; peevifhly. 
I will fic as quiet as a lamb; 
I will not ftir, nor wince, nor {peak a word, 
Nor look upon the iron angrily. Shakefpeare. 
A’nGry. adj. [from anger.] 
1. Touched with anger ; provoked. 

Oh let not the Lord be angry, and J will fpeak : 

peradventure there fhall be thirty found therc. 
Gen. xviii. 30, 
2. It feems properly to require, when the 
object of anger is mentioned, the parti- 
cle at before a thing, and wirh before a 
perfon ; but this is not always obierved. 

Your Coriolanus is not much milied, but with 
his friends: the commonwealth doth ftand, and fo 
would do, where he angry at it. Shakefpeare. 

Now therefore be not grieved, nor angry with 
yourtelves, that ye fold me hither: tor God did 
fend me before you to preferve life. Gen. xiv. Se 

I think it a vaft pleafure, that whenever two 
pecple of merit regard one another, fo many 
fcound:els envy and are angry at them. SWIJE. 


3. Having the appearance of anger; ha- 
ving the effect of anger, 
Tue north wind driveth away rain: fo doth an 
angry countenance a backbiting tongue. 
Prove xxv. 23, 
4. In chirurgery, painful; inflamed ; 
{marting. 


Shakefp. 


This 


ANG 


T's feram, being accompanied by the thinner 
parte of the blood, grows red and angry; and, 
wanting its due regrels into the mafe, firit gathers 
iato a hard fwelling, and, in a few days, ripens 
into matter, and fo difchargeth. Woifercan. 


A’ncuisn.a2./. [angoiffe, Fr. angor, Lat.) 
Exceflive pain either of mind or body ; 
applied to the mind, it means the pain 
of yorrow, and isfeldom ufed to fignify 


other paftons. 
Not all fo cheerful feemed the of fight, 
As was her fifter; whether dread did dwell, 
Or arguifby in her heart, is hard to tell. 
Fairy Queer. 
Virtue's but ongui/b, when ‘tis feve-al, 
By occafion wak'd, and circumftantial ; 
True virtues foul ‘s always in all deeds all. Downe. 

They had perfecutors, whofe invention was as 

-great as their cruelty. Wit and malice confpired 
to find out fuch deaths, and thofe of {uch ineredi- 
ble arguifb, that only the manner of dying was the 
punifhment, death itfelf the deliverance. South. 
Perpetual arguifh fills Ms anxious breaft, 
Not ftopt by bufinefs, nor compos’d by reft; 
No mufick cheers him, nor no feat can pleaie. 
3 Dryden. 
A NGUISHED. adj. [from anguifh.] Seized 
teat, S 
with anguith ; tortured; egceflively 
pained : not in ufe. 
Feel no touch 
Of confcience, but of fame, and be 
Anguifo'd, not that "twas fin, but that ‘twas fhe. 
Donne. 
ANGULAR. adj. [from angle.] 
5. Having angles or corners; cornered. 

As for the igure of cryftal, it is for the moft 
part hex2gonal, or fix cornered, being built upon 
a confufed matter, from whence, as it were from 
a ront, angular figures arife, even as in the ame- 
thyft and bafaltes. 

2. Confifting of ar angle. 

The diftance of the edges of the knives from one 
another, at the diftance of four inches from the 
angular point, where the edges of the knives mect, 
was thecighth part of an inch.» Newton's Opticks. 

ANGULA RITY. naf- [from angular.] The 

quality of being angular, or having 

‘ corners. | 

A'NGULARLY. adv. [from angular.) With 
angles or corners. 

Another pa:t of the fame folution afforded us 
an ice angularly figured. Boyle. 


A’xncucarness.n.f. [from angular.] The. 


quality of being angular. 

A’NGULATED. ad. | from_angle.] Formed 
with angles or corners. 

Topazes, ainethy fts, or emeralds, which grow in 
the fiffures, are ordinarily cryftallized, or fhot into 
angulated figures; whereas, in the ftrata, they are 
found in rude lamps,tike yellow, purple, and green 
pebbles. Weedward. 

AnGcuLosity. 2.f [from anguleus.} An- 
galarity ; cornered form. Dif. 

A’nGuLous. adj. [from angle.] Hooked ; 
angular. 

Nor can it be a difference, that the parts of 
folid bodies are held together by hooks, and angu- 
dcus involutions ; fince the coherence of the parts 
of thel: will be of as difficult a conception. 

Glanville. 

AxGu'st. adj, (angulus, Lat.] Narrow ; 
ftraic. 

Anxcrsra’ rion. n.f. [from anguftus.] 
The ast of making narrow; flraitening ; 
the ftate of being narrowed. 

The caul: may be referred either to the gru- 
mouinefs of the blood, or to obftcudtivon of the 
ween Somewhere in its pafiage, by fome anguftation 
upuan it by part of the tumour. Wifeman. 
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Brown's Vulgar Errours 


ANI 


ÅNHELA'TION. n. f. [anbelo, Lat.] The 
act of panting ; the ftate of being out 
of breath. 

ANHELO'SE. adj. [anbelus, Lat.} Out of 
breath; panting; labouring of being 
cut or breath. Dif. 

ANIENTED. adj. (aneantir, Fr.]} Frui- 
trated ; brought to nothing. 

AnvVGuts, adv. [from a for at, and night. ] 
In the night time. 


Sir Toby, you muft come in earlier anigbts; my 


lady takes great exceptions at your ill hours. 
Sbakefpeare. 


A'NıiL. n. f: The fhrub from whofe leaves 
and ftalks indigo is prepared. 

ANILENESS. } n. f. [anilitas, Lat.] The 

Ana'Liry. $ fate of being an old 
woman ; the old age of women. 

A'NIMABLE. adj. [from animate.) That 
which may be put into life, or receive 
animation. Did. 

ANIMADVERSION. 7». f. [animadverfio, 
Lat.} 

1. Reproof; fevere cenfure; blame. 

He difmiffed thcir commiilioners with fevere and 

fharp animadverfions. Clarendon. 

2. Punifhment. When the object of ani- 
madverfion is mentioned, it has the par- 
ticle on or upon before it. 

When a bill is debating in parliament, it is ufual 
to have the controverfy handled by pamphlets on 
both fides; without the leait aximadverficn upon the 
authors. Swift. 

3. In law. ; 

An ecclefiaftica! cenfure, and an ecclefiaftical 
animadverfion, are different things; for a cenfure 
has a relation to a fpiritual punithment, but an 
animadverfion has only a‘tefpeét to a temporal one ; 
as, degradation, and the delivering the perfon over 
to the fccular court. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

4. Perception; power of notice: not in ufe. 

The {foul is the fole percipient which hath ani- 

madverfien and fenfe, properly fo called. Glanville. 

ANIMADVE’RSIVE. adj. (from. animad- 
vert.| That has the power of perceiv- 
ing ; percipient: not in ufe: 

Fhe reprefentation of objcéts to the foul, the 
only animadverfive principle, is conveyed: by mo- 
tions made onthe immediate organs of fenfe. 

Glanville. 

ANIMADVE’RSIVENESS.. m f. [from anim- 

adverfive:] The power.of animadverting, 

or making judgment. 

To ANIMADVERT. wv. 2. [animadverio, 
Lat.] 

t. To. pafs cenfures upon. , 

I thould not animadyvert on him, who Was a pain- 
ful ubferver of the decorum: of the ftage, if he 
had not ufed extreme feverity in his judgment of 
the incomparable Shakefpeare. Dryden. 


2. ‘lo infli&t punithments. In both feafcs 
with the particle xpon. 
tf the Author of the univerfe aninadverts upon 
men here below, how mich more will it) become 
hizn to do it upon their entrance into a higher Rate 
ot being? Criw. 
AnIMapve RTER. #.f. [from animadvert. | 
He that paffes ceniures, or inflicts pu- 
nifhments. 
God is a ftriét obferver of, and a fevere animad- 
verter upon, fuch as prefume to partake of thofe 
mytteries, without fuch a preparation. South. 


A’NIMAL. n. f. [animal, Lat.] 

1. A living creature corporeal, diftinct,on 
the one fide, from pure fpirit ; on the 
other, from mere matter. 


- 


Dia. 


and trctse 


AN I 


Animals are {uch beings, which, befides 
the power of growing, and producing 
their like, as plants and vegetables have, 
are endowed alfo with fenfation and fpon- 
taneous motion. Mr. Ray gives. two 
{chemes of tables of them. J 

Animals are either 
(Sanguineous, that is, fuch as have blood, which 
breathe either by 
( Lungs, having either 
‘(Two ventricles in their heart, and thofe 
either 


Viviparous, 
; Aguatick, as the whale kind, 
Terreftrial, as quadrupeds ; 


Oviparous, as birds. 
| But one veniricle in the heart, as frogs, tore 
| | toifes, and ferpents. 
Gills, as all fanguineous files, except the 
C whale kind. 
Exfenzuineous, or without blood, which may be 

divided into 


) 
“Greater, and thofe either 
Naked, 
Terreftrial, as naked {nails. 
l 'Aquatick, as the poulp, cuttle-fith, &c. 
Covered with a tegument, cither 
} Cruftaceous, as lobfters and crab-fith. 
Teftaceous, either 
Univalve, as limpets ; 
} Bivalve, as oyfters, mufcles, cockles; 
Turbinace, ag periwinkles, inails, &ce 
Leffer, as infects of ail forts. 
Viviparous hairy animals, or quadrupeds, are either 
“Hoofed, which are either 
Whaole-footed or hooted, as the horfe and afs; 
; Cloven-footed, having the hoot dividedvinto 
(‘Two principal parts, called bitulca, either 
Such as chew not the cud, as wine; + 
} Romina or fuch as chew the cud; di- 
+ vided into 
: Such as“have perpetual and hollow horns. 
y Beef-kind, 
} Sheep-kind, 
. Goat-kind. t, l 
; Such as have tolid, branched, and deciduous 
horns, as the deer-kind.. 
Four part’, or quadrijulca, as the rhinoceros 
and hippopotamus. 
_Clawed or digitate, having the foot divided into 
C Two-parts or toes, having two nails, as the . 
4  camel-kind ; l 
L Many gees or claws; either 
Unie, as the eiephant:; 
$ Divided, which have either 
Broad nails, and an human “thape, as"apes; 
Narrower, and moze ‘pointed nails, 
which, in refpećt of their teeth, are divided into fucha 
as have : 
“Many foreteeth, or cutters, in each jaw ; 
The greater, which have 
f A thortcr fnout and rounder head, as the 
cat-kind.; 
A longer fnout and head, as the dog-kind. 
The letfer, the vermin or weazei-kinds ~ 
Only two large and remarkable foretzeth, all 
which are nhytivorous, and are‘called the hare= 
kind. i E Ray. 
Vegetablestare proper cnough to repair arimals, 
as being near of the fame fpecifick gravity with 
thevanimal juices, "and as confiting, of the fame 
parts with animal fubftances, fpirit, water, fale, 
oil, earth; all which are“ contained in the fap 
they derive from the carth. Arbuthnot on Alatents. 
Some.of the sanimatedtutitances have various 
organical or inftrumental parts, fitted “for a va- 
riety uf) motions#trom place to pacesand a {pring 
of. life within themfelves, as beafts, birds; tithes,’ 
and injects ; thefe are called animals. Other anix 
mated fubftances are called! vegetables, which have 
within theinfclves the principles of another forg 
of life and growth, and of various productions of 
leaves and fruit, fuch as wedee in plants, herbs, 


Watts’s Logicke 
2i By 


$ 


ANI 


zZ. By way of contempt, we fay of a flupid 
man, that he is a fupid animal. 

A’NIMAL. adj. [animalis, Lat. ] 

1. That which belongs or relates to ani- 
mals, 


There are things in the world of fpirits, where- 


in our ideas are very dark and confufed ; fuch as 
their union with asiria! nati, the way of their 
+ alting on material beings, and their converfe with 
each other. Watts’s Logick. 

2. Animal funktions, diftinguiihed -from 
natural and vital, are the lower- powers 
of the mind, as the will, memory, and 
imagination. 

3. Animal life is oppofed, on one fide, 
to intelle@ual, and, on the other, to ve- 
getable. 

4. Animal is uled in oppofition to /piritual 
Or rational; as, the animal nature. 

ÅNIMALCULE. mf. [animalculum, Lat.) 
A {mall animal ; particularly thofe which 
are in their firft and {malleft ftate. ` 

We are to know, that they all come of the feed 


of animglcules of their own kind, that were before 
laid there. 


ANIMA'LITY. 2./, [from asimal.] The 
ftate of animal_exiftence. 

The word animal firft only fignifies human ani- 
mality. Inthe minor propofition, the word ani- 
mal, for the fame reafon, fignifies the animality of 
a goofe: thercby it becomes an ambiguous term, 
and unfit to build the conclufion upon. Watts. 

-To ANIMATE. ~v. a. [animo, Lat.] 

i. To quicken ; to make alive; to give 
life to: as, the foul axzimares the body ; 
man muft have been. animated by a 
higher power. 

e. To give powers to; to heighten the 
powers or effect of any thing. 

But none, ah! none can animate the lyre, 
And the mute ftrings with vocal fouls infpire : 
Whether the learn’d Minerva be her theme, 

Or chafte Diana bathing in the fream ; 

None can record their heav'nly praife fo well 

As Helen, in whofe eyes ten thoufand Cupide dwell. 

i Dryden, 

3- To encourage; to incite. 

The more to animate the people, he food on 
high, from whence he might be beft heard, and 
cried unto them with a loud voice. Knolles. 

He was animated to expeét the papacy, by the 
prediction of a foothfayer, that one thould fuc- 
ceed Pope Leo, whofe name fhould be Adrian. 

Z Bacon. 
A’nimare.adj. {from To animate.) Alive; 
poffeffing animal life. 

All bodies have fpirits and pneumatical parts 
within them ; but the main differences between 
animate and inanimate, are two: the firft ir, that 
thefpirits of things aniw:ate are all contained within 
themfelves, and are branched in veins and fecret 
canals, as blood is; and, in living creatures, the 
fpirits have not only branches, but certain cells or 
feats; where the -principal {pirits do refide, and 
whereunto the reft do refort: but the fpirits in 
things inanimate are fhut in, and cut off by the 
tangible parts, and are not pervious one to ano- 
ther, as air is in {now. Bacon. 
Nobler birth 
Of crestures arimaz with gradual Nife, 

‘Of growth, fenfe, reafon, all famm'd up in’man. 
Milton. 

There are feveral topicks wfed againft atheifm 
and idolatry; fuch as the vifible marks of divine 
wifdom and goodnefs in the works of the creation, 
‘the vital union of foulswich’matter, and the ad- 
mirable ftru€ture of. aximare bodies. Bertley, 


ANIMATED. participial adj. [from ani- 
mate.) Lively ; vigorous, 


à VoL. I. 


‘ 


ANK 


Warriours the fires with aniriated foundss 
Pours balm into the bieeding lover's wounds. Prpe. 


\ 


| A NiMaTRENESS. n.f., [from animate.] 


The itate of being animated. Dif. 

Animation. n.f. [from animate.] 

i. The a& of animating or enlivening. 

Plants or vegetables are the principal part of the 
third day’s work. They are the firft producat, 
which is the word of animation. Bacon. 

z. The ftate of being enlivened. 

Two general motions in all animation are its 
beginning and encreafe; and two more to run 
through its ftate and declination. 

/ Brown's Vulgar Erraurs. 

A’NimaTive. aq. [from animate.) That 
which has the power of giving life, or 
animating. 

ANIMA TOR. #. f. [from animate.] That 
which gives life; or any thing analo- 
gous to life, as motion. 

Thofe bodies being of a congenerous nature, do 
readily receive the impreflionsof their motor, and, 
if not fettered by their gravity, conform themfelves 
to fituations, wherein they beft unite co their ani- 
mator. Brun. 

ANIMO’SE, adj. [azimofus, Lat.) Full 
of fpirit; hot; vehement. Dif. 

ANIMO'SENESS. 2./. [from animofe.] Spi- 
rit; heat; vehemence of temper. D7&. 

ANIMOSITY: n.f. [animofitas, Lat.] Ve- 
hemence of hatred ; paffionate malig- 
nity. It implies rather a difpofition to 
break out into outrages, than the out- 
rage itfelf, 

They were fure to bring paffion, animofity, and 
malice enough of their own, what evidence foever 
they had from others. Clarendcn. 

If there is not fome method found out for al- 
laying thefe heats and animojities among the fair 
fex, one does not know to what outrages they may 
proceed. Addifon. 

No religious fect ever carried their averfions for 
each other to greater heights than our ftate par- 
ties have done; who, the more to inflame their 
paffions, have mixed religious and civil animofities 
together; borrowing one of their appellations from 
the church. Swift. 


A’nise. #. f. [anifum, Lat.] A fpecies of 
apium or parfley, with large fweet-f{cent- 
ed feeds. This plant is not worth pro- 
pagating in England for ufe, becanfe 
the feeds can be had much better and 
cheaper from Italy. Miller. 

Ye pay the tythe of mint, and anife, and cum- 
min, and have omitted the weightier matters of the 
law, judgment, mercy, and faith: thefe ought ye 
to have done, and not to leave the other undone. 

Matt. xxiiie 23. 

A’nxer. 2. /. [ancker, Dutch.] A liquid 
meafure chiefly ufed at Amftcrdam. It 
is the fourth part of the awm, and con- 
tains two ftekans: each ftekan confifts 
of fixteen mengles ; the mengle being 
equal to two of our wine quarts. 

Chambers. 

ANKLE. 2. f. [ancleop, Saxon; anckel, 
Dutch.] The joint which joins the foot 
to the leg. 

One of his ankles was much {welled and ulce- 


rated on the infide, in feveral places.  Wifomun. . 
My fimple fyftem fhail fuppofe, 

That Alma enters at the toes ; 

That then the mounts by juitdegrees 

Up to the ankles, legs, and knees. Prior, 


A'N KLE-BO NE. nf. [from arkie and Lone. ] 
The bone of the ankle. 

The fhin-bone, trom the knee to the inftep, is 

made by fiadowing one half of the leg with a fin- 


gle fhatow; the ant/e-bene will thew itfelf by a fhas 
dow given underncath, as the knee, I'cacban. e 

A’nNaList. a. f. [from aauals.} A writer 
of annals. 


Their own annalift has given the fame t'tle ta 
that f Syrmiume Atterbury. 
ANNALS. n. f. without fingular -numa 
ber. (annales, Lat.] Hiftories digefted in 
the exact order of time ; narratives in 
which every event is recorded under its 
proper year. 
Could you with patience hear, or I relate, 
O nymph! the tedious annals of our fate ; 
Through fuch a train of woes if I fhould run, 
The day would fooner than the tale be done! 
Dryden. 
We areaffured, by many glorious examples in the 
érrals of our religion, that every one, in the like 
circumftances of diftrefs, will not aét and argue 
thus; but thus will every one be tempted to. act. 
Regers. 
AWNATS. nf, without fingular. [annates, 
Lat. ] 
tə Firft fruits; becaufe the rate of frh 
fruits paid of {piritual livings, is after 
one year’s profit. Cowell. 
2. Maffes faid in the Romifh church for 
the fpace of a year, or for any other 
time, either for the foul of a perion de- 
ceafed, or for the benefit of a perfon 
living. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
To ANNEAL. v.a. [zlan, to heat, Saxon. ] 
t. To heat glafs, that the colours laid oa 
it may be fixed. 
But when thou doft anzeal in glafs thy Rory, 
then the light and glory 
More rev'rend grows, and more doth win, 
Which elfe thews wat’rith, bleak, and thin. 
Herbert. 
When you purpofe to anneal, take a plate of iron 
made fit for the oven ; or take a blue ftone, which 
being made fit for the oven, lay it upon the crofs 
bars of iron. Peachame 
Which her own inward fymmetry reveal'd, 
And like a picture fhone, in glafs anneal’d. Dryde 


2. To heat glafs after it is blown, that it 
may not break. : 

3. To heat any thing in fuch a manner as 
to give it the true temper. 

To ANNEX. v.a. [annecto, annexum, Lat. 
annexer, Fr.] 

1. To unite to at the end; as, he annexed 
a codicil to his will. : 

2. To unite, as a fmaller thing to a 
greater ; as, he annexed a province to 
his kingdom. 

3. To unite 2 poferieri ; annexion always 
prefuppofing fomething: thus we may 
fay, punifhment is awaexed to guilt, 
but not guilt to punifhment. 

Concerning fate or -deftinyy; the opinions of 
thofe learned men, that have written thercof, 
may be fafely received, had they not thereunta 
annexcd and taftened an ir vitable neceflity, and 
made it more gencral an univerfally powerful 
than it ise Raleigh. 


Nations will decline fo low 
From virtue, which is reafon, that no wrong, 
But juftice, and fome fatal curfe unnex'd, 
Deprives them of their outward liberty. AT i/am. 
l mean not-the authority, which is.annexed ta 
your ofhice ; 1 {peak of that only which is inborn 
and inherent ;to your perion. Dryden. 
He cannot but love virtuc wherever it is, aad 
annex happinefs always to the exercife of it. 
Atterbury. 
The temporal reward is annexed to the bare 
performance of the a€tion, but the eternal to the 
obedience. Rogers. 
ANNEX, 


ANN 
Annex. n. f. [from To annex.) The thing 


annexed ; additament. 

Failing in his firft attempt to be but like the 
highett in heaven, he hath obtained of men to be 
the fame on earth, and hath accordingly affumed 
the annexes of divinity. Brown. 


Anwexa’tTion. nef. [from aauex.] 
a. Conjunction ; addition. 

1f we can return to that charity and peaceable 
mindednefs, which Chrift fo. vehemently recom- 
mands to us, we have his own promife, that the 
whole body will be full of light, Mattb. vi. that 
all other chriftian virtues will,*by way of conco- 
mitance or annexaticn, attend thems = Hammond. 

2. Union; aét or practice of adding or 
uniting. 

How -annexations of benefices firt came into 
the church, whether by the prince’s authority, or 
the pope's liccnce, is a very great difpute. 

Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
ANNEXION. 2. f: [from anaex.| The act 
of annexing ; addition, 

It is neceflary to engage the fears of men, by 
the annexion of fuch penalties as will overbalance 
temporal pleafure. Rogers. 


ANNEXMENT. #. f. [from annex. | 
1. The act of annexing. 
2. The thing annexed. 
When it falls, 
Each fma!l annexment, petty confequence, 
Attends the boift’rous ruin. Shakefpeare. 


ÅNNIHILABLE, adj. [from annibilate.] 
That which may be reduced to nothing ; 
that which may be put out of exiftence. 


Yo ANNI'HILATE. wv. a. [ad and nihi- 
lum, Lat.] 


a. To reduce to nothing ; to put out of 
exiftence. 

It is impoffible for any body to be utterly an- 
nibilated; but that, as it was the work of the 
omnipotency of God to make fomewhat of no- 
thing, fo it requireth the like omnipotency to 
turn fomewhat into nothing. Bacon. 

Thou taught’ft me, by making me 
Love her, who doth negicét both me and thee, 
T’ invent and praétife this one way t anuibilate all 

three. Donne. 

He defpaired of Ged’s mercy; he, by a de- 
collation cf ali hope, annibilated his mercy. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Whofe friendthip can ftand againft aflaults, 
ftrong enough to annibilate the friendfhip of puny 
minds; fuch an one has reached true conftancy. 

South. 

Some imagined, water fufficient to a deluge 
was created, and, when the bufinefs was done, 
difbanded and annibilarted. Woodward. 


2. To deftroy, fo as to make the thing 
otherwife than it was. 
The flood hath altered, deformed, or rather 


annibilated, this place, fo as no man can find any 
mark or memory thercof. + Raleigh. 


3. To annul; to deftroy the agency of 


any thing. 

There is no reafon, that any one commonwealth 
fhould anribilate that whereupon the whoie world 
has agreed. Hocker. 


ANNIHILATION. x. f. [from annihilate. } 
The act of reducing to nothing. The 
ftate of being reduced to nothing. 

God. hath his influence into the very’ eflence of 
things, without which their utter annibilation 
could not choofe but follow. Hocker. 

That knowledge, which as fpirits we obtain, 

Js to be valued in the midft of pain: 
Annibitation were to lofe heav’n more: 
Weare not quite exil’d, where thought can foar. 
3 Dryden. 
ANNIVERSARY. nf. [anniverfarius, Lat. ] 


3. Anniverfary is an office in the Romifh 


ANNO DOMINI. [Lat.] In the year of 


Axnorsance. n.f. [from annoy, but not 


ANNOLIS. n.f.. An American animal, 


ANNOTATION. *». f. [annotatio, Lat.] 


ANN 
t. A day celebrated as it returns in the 
courfe of the year. 

For encouragement to follow the example of 
martyrs, the primitive chriftians met at the places 
of their martyrdom, to praife God for them, and 
to obferve the aaniverfary of their fufterings. 

Stilling fleet. 
2. The a&tof celebration, or performance, 
in honour of the anniverfary day. 

Donne had never feen Mrs. Drury, whom he 


has made immortal in his admirable anniwerjaries. 
Dryden. 


church, celebrated now only once a year, 
but which ought to be faid daily through 
the year, for the foul of the deceafed. 
Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
ANNIVE’RSARY.adj-[anniverfarius,Lat. ] 
Returning with the revolution of the 
year ;-annual; yearly. , 

The heaven whirled about with admirable ce- 
lerity, ‘moft conftantly finithing its anniverfary 
viciMfitudes. Ray. 

They deny giving any worthip to a creature, 
as inconfiftent with chriftianity; but confefs the 
honour and efteem for the martyrs, which they 
expreficd by kceping their anniwerfary days, and 
recommending their example. ` Stilling fleet. 


our Lord; as, anno domini, or A. D. 
1751; that is, in the feventeen hun- 
dred and fifty-firft year from the birth 
of our Saviour. 


now in ufe. ] 

It hath a double fignification. 
either to a publick place, as highway, bridge, or 
common river; or to a private, by laying any 
thing that may breed infeétion, by encroaching, 
or fuch like means. The writ that is brought 
upon this tranfgreffion. Sce Nuisance, the 
word now ufed. Blount. 


like a lizard. 


Explications or remarks written upon 
books 3 notes. 

It might appear very improper to publith arzo- 
tations, without the text itfelf whereunto they re- 
late. Boyle. 

Annora’ror. 2. f. [Lat.] A writer of 
notes, or annotations; a fcholiaft; a 
commentator. 

I have not that refpect for the arnotatcrs, which 
they generally mect wit! in the world. 

l Felton cn she Clafficks. 

To ANNOUNCE. v.a. [annoncér, Fr. an- 
nuncio, Lat. ] 

1. To publi ; to proclaim. 

Of the Meffiah I have heard foretold 
By all the prophets; of thy birth at length 
Announced by Gabriel with the firt 1 knew. Milt. 

2. ‘To pronounce; to declare by a judi- 
cial fentence. 

Thofe, mighty Jove, mean time, thy glorious 

Care, i 
Who model nations, publithilaws, announce 
Or life or death. Prior. 
To ANNO’Y. v. a. [annoyer, Fr.] To in- 
commode ; to vex; to teaze; to moleft. 
Woe to poor man}; each outward thing annoys 
him 3 
He heaps in' inward grief, that-moft deftroys him. 
; s : Sidney. 

Her joyous prefence and fweet company 
In full content he there did long enjoy ; 

Ne wicked envy, nor vile jealoufy, 

_ His dear delights were able to anxoy. Fairy Queen, 


+ 
ê ~” 


: 


Any hurt done Į” 


ANN 


As one who long in populous city pent, 
Where houfes thick, and fewers, annoy the airy 
Forth iffuing on a fummer’s morn to breathe 
Among the pleafant villages, and farms 
Adjoin'd, from each thing met conceives delight. 
Milten. 
Infe&s feldom ufe their offenfive weapons, un- 
lefs provoked : let them but alone, and annoy them 
not. _ Ray. 
Annoy. n. f. [from the verb.] Injury ; 
moleftation ; trouble. 2 f 
Sleep, Richmond, fleep in peace, and wake in 


„JOY 5 
Good angels guard thee from the boar’s annoy. 
Skakepeares 
All pain and joy is in their way 5 
The things we fear bring lefs anncy 
Than fear, and hope brings greater Joy 5 
But in themfelves they cannot ftay. Doane. 
What then remains, but, after paft annoy, 
To take the good viciffitude of joy? Drydens 
ANNOYANCE. 2./. [from annoy.] 
1. That which annoys; that which hurts. 
A grain, a dut, a gnat, a wand'ring hair, 
Any annoyance in that precious fenfe. Shakefp. 
Crows, ravens, rooks, aod magpics, are great 
annoyances to Corn. pœ Mortimers 
2. The ftate of being annoyed ; or att of 
annoying. N 
The fpit venom of their poifoned hearts, break- 
eth out to the annsyance of others. _ Hooker. 
The greateft annoyance and difturbance of man- 
kind has been from one of thofe two things, force 
or fraud. South. 
For the further annoyance and terrour of any 
befieged place, they would throw into it dead 
bodies. Wilkins. 
ANNOo'YER. n. f: [from Yo annoy.) The 
perfon that annoys. 


A'NNUAL. adj. [annuel, Fr. from annus, 
k Lat.] s 
1. That which comes yearly. : 
Annual for me the grape, the rofe, renew | 
The juice neétareous, and the balmy dew. Pope. 
2. That which is reckoned by the year. 
‘The king’s majefty i 
Does purpofe honour to you; to which 
A thoufand pounds a-ycar, annual {upport, — . 
Out of his grace he adds. Skakefp. Henry VIII. 
3. That which lafts only a year. | 

The dying in the winter of the roots of plants 
that.are annual, fecmeth to be caufed by the 
over-expence of the fap; which being prevented, 
they will fuperannuate, if-they ftand warm. Bacon. 

Every tree may, in fome fenfe, be faid to be 
an annual plant, both leaf, flower, and fruit 
proceeding from the coat that was fuperinduced 
over the wood the laft year. . Ray. 

ANNUALLY. adv. [from annual.) Year- 
ly ; every year. 

By two drachms, they thought it fuficient to 
fignify a heart; becaufe the heart at one -ycar 
weigheth two drachms, that is, a quarter of an 
ounce; and, unto fifty. years, annually encreafeth 
the weight of one drachin. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The whole ftrength of a nation is the utmoft 
that.a prince can raife annually from his fubjects. 

Swift. 
ANNU ITANT. 2. f. [from annuity.] He 
that poffefles or receives an annuity. 
ANNUITY. 2. f. [annuité, Fr.] 
1. A yearly, rent to be paid for term’ of 
life or years. ‘The differences between 
a rent and an annuity are, that every 
rent is going out of land; but an an- 
nuity charges only the granter, or his 
heirs, that have-affets by defcent. The 
fecond’ uifference, is,- that, for the re- 
_coveryé of an annuity, no action lies, 
~ but only ghe writ of axnuisy againĝ the 
granter, 


-A N-O 


arent, the fame actions lie as do of land. 

The third difference is, that an annuity 

is never taken for affets, becaufe it is 

no freehold in law; nor fhall be put in 
execution upon a ftatute merchant, fta- 
tute ftaple; or elegit,@Ms a rent may. 

Cowell. 
2. A yearly allowance. 

He was generally known’ to be the fon of one 
earl, and brother to another, who fupplied his ex- 
pence, beyond what his anruity from his father 

-»swould’béar. Clarendsn. 

WoAnnvu't. v. a. [from xullus.] 

1. Fo make void ; to nullify; to abro- 

_ gate; to abolish. 

= . That which gives forceto the law, is the autho- 

Tity that enacts it; and whoever ceftroys this 

+ authority, dees, in effet, annsi the law. Rogers. 

~ 2. Toreduce to nothing ;. to obliterate. 

Light, the pure work of Gud, to me ’s extinct, 
And all her various objects of delight 
Jind! d, which might in part my grief have eas‘d. 

N Milton. 

A’xxuvar. adj. [from annulus, Lat.] In 

_ the form of a ring. 

That they might’ not, in bending the arm or 
leg, rife up, he has tied them to the bones by an- 
nular ligaments. Cheyne. 
A’xnuLary. adj. [from annulus, Lat.] 
In the form of rings. 

Becaufe, continual refpiration is neceffary, the 
wind-pipe is made with aszulary cartilages, that 
the fides of it may not flag and tall together. Ray. 
Å'NNULET. nof. [from aunulus, Lat.] 
a. A little ring. 

2. [In heraldry.] ~A, difference or mark 
of diftinétion, which the fifth brother of 
any family ought to bear in his coat of 

. arms. 

3. Annulets are alfo a part of the coat- 

“armour of feveral families; they were 
anciently reputed a mark of nobility 

and jurifdi€tion, it being the caftom of 

= prelates to receive their inveftiture per 
© , baculum XS annulum. 

-4 {In architefture.] - The fmall fquare 
members, in the Dorick capital, under 
. the quarter round, are called anaulets. 

5. -danulet is alfo uicd for a narrow flat 
1 moulding common to other parts of the 
=; column; -fo called, becaufe it encom- 
fa pafies the column round. Chambers. 
To ANNU MERATE: wv. a. [annumero, 
Lat.) To add to a former number; to 
“unite to fomething befcre mentioned. 
Anwustera TION., x. fe [annumeratio, 

Las.) Addition to a former number. 
To ANNU'NCIATE. v. a. (annuncio, 

»-Lat.} To bring tidings; to relate 
~ fomething that has fallen out: a word 
T not in popular ufe. 

NNUNCIATION Day. a. f [from an- 
__wunciate.] Vhe day celebrated by the 
< Church, in memory of the angel’s falu- 
_, tation of the bieffed Virgin; folemnized 
~ with us on the twenty-fifth of March. 
| Upon the day of the annunciasion, or Lady- 
|| day, mediate on the incarnation of our blefld 
T Siviowir : dnd fo upon ail the feltivals of the year. 
Tayler. 


F. E 


~Awovy xe. adj. [from « and ĉàcrn.] 
i which has the power of mitigating pain. 
“Yer dirt the nat too deeply probe the wound, 
As lisping fill dic nobler parts were found: 


ANO 


= granter, his heirs, or fucceffors s but of} But ftrove with anodynes t' affuage the fimnt, 


And mildly chus her med’cine did impart. Dryd. 
Ancaynes, of abatprs of pain of the alimentary 
kind, are fuch things as relax the tenfion of the 
affeéted nervous fibres, as decoctions of emol- 
lient fubftances ġ>thofe things which deftroy the 
particular acrimony which occafions the pain ; 
or what deadens the fenfation of the brain, by 
procuring fleep. Arbuthnot. 
To~ANO'INT. v. a. [oindre, enoindre, 
part, oint; enoint, Fr, | 

1. To rub over with unctuous matter, as 
oil, or unguents. > 

Anzinted let me be with deadly venom. Sbakefp. 

Thou fhalt have olives iecs throughout all thy 
coafts, but thou fhalt not anoint thytelf with the 
oil: for thine olive fhall caft his fruit. 

Deut. xxvii 40. 

2. To fmear ; to be rubbed upon. 

Warm waters then, in brazen caldrons borne, 
Are pour’d to wath his body, joint -by joint, 

And fragrant oils the stiffcn’d limbs ansint. 
Dryden. 
3. Toconfecrate by unction. 
I would not fee thy fifter | 
In his anointed fth ftick boarith fangs. — Sbuke/p. 

ANOINTER. 2. j: [from ansint.) The 
perfon that anoints. _ : 

Ano MALISM. n. /. [from anomaly.] Ano- 
maly ; irregularity; deviation from the 
common. ruie. Di. 

ÅNOMALI'STICAL. adj.: [from anomaly. } 
Irregular ; applied in aftronomy to the 
year, taken tor the time in which the 
earth paffeth ‘through its orbit, difting 
from the tropical year. 

, : ja : 

Ano MALOUS, adj. [a priv. and spar®-.] 
Irregular; out of rule ; deviating from 
the general method or analogy of things. 
It is applied, in grammar, to words 
deviating from the common rules of 
inflection ; and, in aftronomy, to the 
feemingly irregular motions of the pla- 
nets. 

There will arife anomalous difturbances not only 
in civil and artificial, but alfo in’ military officers. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

He being acquainted with- fome characters. of 
every fpeech, you may at p!eafure make him un- 
derftand anomalous pronunciation. Holder. 

Metals are gold, filver, coppers tin, fead, and 
iron: to which we may join that anomalous body, 
quickfilver or mercury. Locke. 

ANOMALOUSLY. adv. [from aromalous.] 
Irregularly;' in a manner contrary to 
tule. 

Eve was not folemnly begotten, but fuddenly 
framed, and ancmalwuflj.proceeted from Adam. 

. Bravn's Vulgar Errours.} 

ANOMALY. 2. /.. [anomalie, Fr. anoma- 
lia, Lat. avwyer@-.} Irregularity ;. de- 
viation from the common rule. 

If we fhould chance to find a mother debauch- 
ing her daughter, as fuch monfters have been 
feen, we muft charge this upon a peculiar aromaly 
and bafenefs of nature. South. 

I do not »purfue the many pfeudographies in 
ufe, but intend to hew how molt of thefe ano- 
malies in. writing might be avoided, and better 
fupplied. Holder. 

A’xomy. n.f. {a priv. and vop@.] Breach 
of law. 

If fin be good, and juft, and lawful, it is no 
morc evil, it is no fin, no aromy. 


Bramball azainft Hebbes. 


That | ANON. adv. [Junius imagines it to be an 


elliptical form of fpeaking for in one, 
that is, ¿z one minute; Skinner from a 
and wean, or near ; Minfhea from on-on.) 


4 


; A NO 


1. Quickly ; foon ; in a fhort time. 
A little fnow, tumbled about, 


Ancn becomes a mountain. Shakefpeare. 
Will they come abroad anc? 
Shall we fee young Oberon ? Ben Fenjcn. 


However, witrefs, Beav'n! 
Heav'n, witnefs thou anon! while we difcharge 
Freely cur part. Milton. 
He was not ‘without -defign at that prefent, as 
fhall be made out anon; meaning by that device 


to withdraw himfelf. Clarendcn. 
Still as I did the leaves infpire, 

With fuch a purple light they shone, 
As if they had been made of fire, , 

And fpreading fo, would flame ansn. Waller. 


2. Sometimes; now and then; at other 
‘times. In this: fenfe is uled ever and 
ancn, for now and then. 
Full forty days he pafs’d, whether on hill 
Sometimes, anon in thady vale, each night, 
Or harbour’d in-one cave, is not reveal’d. Afiltcn. 
Ano’nymous. adj. [æ priv. and» tropa. | 
Wanting a name. 
Yhefe aaimalcwes ferve alfo for food to another 
anorymous infe€t of the waters. Raye 
` They would forthwith publifi flanders unpu- 
nifhed, the authors being ancrymcus, the imme- 
diate publifhers thereof fculking. 
Notes on the Dunctad. 
Anxo’nymMousty.adv, [from anonymous. T 
Without a name. . 
I would know, whether the edition is to come 
Out ancr:ymoufly, among complaints of {purious edt- 
tions. Swift. 
A’NoREXY. ne f. [arogrésa.] Inappetency, 
or loathing of food. Quincy, 
ANOTHER. adj. [from an and other.] 
1. Not the fame. 
He that will not lay a foundation for perpetual 
diforder, muft of neceifity tind anothcr rite of go- 
vernment than that. Locke. 
2 One more; a new addition to the 


former number. 
A fourth ? 

What! will the line ftretch out to th’ crack of 
doom ? 

Ancther yet ?—a feventh! I'll fee no more. 


Shakefpeare. 


` 


3. Any other ; any one elfe. 
If one man fin againft another, the judge fhall 
judge him. " 1 Samuel, ii. 25. 

Why not of her? preferr’d:above the reft 
By him with knightly deeds, and open love pro- 

fefs'd ; 
So had another been, where he his vows addrefs'd. 
Dryden. 
4. Not one’s felf. 

A- man. fhall have diffufed his life, his felf, 
and his whole concernments fo far, that he can 
weep his forrows with anctber’s eyes; when he 
has another heart befides his owp, both to flare, 
and to fupport his grief. South. 

5- Widely different ; much altered. 

When the foul is beaten from its ftation, and 
the mounds of virtue are, broken. down, it be- 
comes quite another thing from what it was be. 
fore. South 


ANO'THERGAINES. adj. [See ANOTHER- 
ouess.] Of another kind. This word 
I have found only in Szdney. 

If my father had not plaid the hafty fool, I 
might have had anotbergaines hufband than Da. 
metas. ` Sidney, 

Ano'THERGUESS. adj. [This word, which 
though rarely ufed in writing, is fome- 
what frequent in colloquial language, I 
conceive to be corrupted from another 
guife; that is, of a different gus/e, or 
manner, or form.] Of adifferent kind. 

Oh Hocus! where art thou? It ufed to go!in 
anotbergue/s manner in thy time. =" Arbuthnot, 

2 A’NSATED 


ANS 


A’xsaTeED. adj. [anfatus, Lat.] Having 
handles; or fomething in the form of 
handles. ; 

Jo ANSWER. w. 2. [The etymology 1s 
uncertain ; the Saxons had anodppapuan, 
but in another fenfe; the Dutch have 
antzucorden.] 

1. To fpeak in return to a queftion. 

Are we fuccour'd ? are the Moors remov'd? 
Anjwer thee queftions firft, and then a thoufand 

morc. 
Axfwer them altogether. 

2. To fpeak in oppofition. 

No man was able to afwer him a word. 

Matthew, xxii. 46. 

If it be faid, we may difcover the elementary 
ingredients of things, I anfwer, that it is not 
neceflary that fuch a difcovery fhould be pratti- 
cab'e. Bole. 
. To be accountable for: with for 

Thofe many had not dared todo evil 
If the firt man that did th’ edict infringe 
Hid axfwer'd fcr his deed. Shakefpeare. 

Some men have finned in the principles of 
humanity, and muft an/qwer for not being men. 

Brown's Vulgar. Errours. 

If there be any abfurdity in this, our author 
muft anfwer for its Locke. 

4. To vindicate; to give a juftificatory 
account of : with for. 

The night, fo impudently fixed’ for my. laft, 
made little impreffion on myfelf; but 1 cannot 
axfwer for my family. Swift. 

5. To give an account. 

How they have been fince rescived, and fo well 

improved, let thofe anfecer either to God or man, 


Dryden. 


who have been the authors and promoters of fuch f- 


Temple. 


wife council. 

He wants a father to proteét his youth, 
And rear him up to virtue. You muft bear 
The future blame, and. anfwer to the worlds 
When yoa refufe the eafy honeft mcans 
Of taking care of him. 


6. To correfpond:to ; to fuit with. 


Southern. 


As in water face anfweretb to face, fo the heart }. 


of man to man. Prov. xxvii. 19. 
7. To be equivalent to; to ftand for 
fomething elfe. 
A teak is made for laughter, and wine maketh 
Sncrryt but money axjwererb all things. 


8. To fatisfy any claim or petition of 
right or juftice. 

Zelmane with rageful eyes bade him defend 

himéelf ; for no lefs than his life would anfaer 


it. Sidaey. $ 


Revenge the jeering:and difdain’d contempt 
Of this proud king, who ftudies day and night 
To cafer all the debt he owes unto you, 
Ev'n with the bloody payments of your deaths. 
be Shakefpeare. 


Eet his neck an/coer for it, if there is any mar- f; 


tial law in the world. Shakefpeare. 

Men no fooner find their appetites. u#as/wered, 
than they complain the times are injurious. 

Ralcigh. 

That yearly rent is fill. paid,.even as the former 

eafualty. itfelf was wont to be, in parcel. meal spaid 

in and anfwered. Bacon. 

g. To att reciprocally. . 
Say, do's thou yet the Roman harp command ? 
Dä the ftrings anfwer to thy noble hand ? 


fomething elfe. 


There can but two-things create love, perfec- f 


tion and ufcfulnefs ; to which anfever, on our 
part, Te Admiration; and, 2. Defire: and both 
thefe are centered in love. Taylor. 


31. To bear proportion to. 


Weapons muft needs be dangerous things, if 


they anfwered the bulk of fo prodigious.a perfon. 
Swift. 


12. To perform what is endeavoured or 


13. To comply with. 


14. To fucceed; to produce the wifhed 


1s. To appear to any call, or authoritative 


Eccl. x. 19. 


Dryd. | 
10. To ftand as oppofite or correlative to } 


ANS 


intended by the agent. . 
Our part is, to choofe out the moft deferving 
objeéts, and the moft likely to axfwer the ends 
of our charity; and when this is done, all is 
done that lies in our powers the ret muft be left 
to providence. Atterbury. 


He dies that touches of this fruit, 
Till I and my affairs are anfwered. Sbake/peares 


event. , 
Jafon followed her counfel, whereto when the 
event had anfavered, he again demanded the fleece. 
Raleigh. 

In operations upon bodies for their verfion or al- 
teration, the trial in great quantities doth not 


anjwer the trial in fmall: and fo deceiveth many. 
Bacon. 


fummons ; in which fenfe, though figu- 
ratively, the following paffage may be, 
perhaps, taken. 

Thou wert better in thy grave, than to anfwer, 
with thy uncovered body, this extremity of the 
fkies. Shakefpeare. 

16. To be over-againft any thing. 
Fire anfwers fire, and, by their paly beams, 
Each battle fees the other's umber'd face. Shak. 
ANSWER. n.f. [from To anfwer. | 
1. That which is faid, whether in fpeech 
or writing, in-return to a queftion, or 


pofition. 

It was a right anfwer of the phyfician to his 
patient, that had fore eyes: If you have more 
pleafure in wine than in your fight, wine is good. 

Locke. 

How can we think of appearing at that tribu- 
nal, without being able to give a ready an/wer 
to the queftions which he fhall then put to us, 
about the poor and the afflicted, the hungry and 
the naked, the fick and imprifoned ? Atterbury. 
z. An account to be given to the demand 

of juftice. 

He'll call you to fo hot an anfwer for it. 
That you thall chide your trefpafs.  Shakefpeare. 


3. In law, a confutation of a-charge ex- 


hibited againft a perfon. 

A perfonal anfwer ought to have three quali- 
ties; it ought to be pertinent to the matter in 
hand ; it ought to be abfolute and unconditional ; 
it ought to be clear and certain. Ayliffe. 

ANSWER-JOBBER. ^. f. [from anfwer and 
jobber.| He that makes-a trade of writ-. 
ing anfwers. 


What difgufts me from having any thing to do | 


with anfwer-jobbers, is, that they have no con- 
fcience. Swift. 


A’NSWERABLE. adj. [from ax/wer.] 

1. That to which a reply may be made; 
that which may be anfwered; as, the 
argument, though fubtle, is yet an/wer- 
able. 

‘2. Obliged. to give an account; obliged 

to anfwer any demand of jufticc; or 


ftand the trial of an accufation.. 

Every chief of every kindred or family fhould 
be anfaerable, and bound to bring forth every one 
of that kindred, at all times, to be juftificd, when 
he fhould be required, or charged with any treafon 
or felony. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

Will any. man argue, that if a phyfician fhould 
manifeftly prefcribe poifon to all his patients, he 
cannot be juftly puniffied, but is anftoerable only 
to God? Swift. 

He cannot think: ambition more juftly laid to 
their charge, than to other men, becaufe that 
would be to make church government anfwerable 
for the errors of human nature, Swift. 


3. Correfpondent. 


ANT 


It was but fuch a likenefs as an’ imperfect glafe 
doth give, anfewerable enough in fome features and. 
colours, but erring in others. Sidney. 

The daughters of Atlas were ladies who, ac- 
companying fuch as came to be regiftered among 
the worthies, brought forth children an/werable in 
quality to thofe that begot them.” Ruleghe 


4. Proportionate ; fuitable. 


Only add 
Deeds to'thy knowledge an/werable; add faith, 
Add virtue, patience, temperance ; add love 
By name to come call’d charity, the foul 
Of all the reft. Miltone 


5. Suitable ; fuited. 


The following, by certain eftates of men, an- 
fwerable to that’which a great perfon himfelf 
profeffeth, as of foldiers to him that hath beea 
employed in the wars, hath been a thing well’ 


taken even in monarchies. Bacone- 
If anfwerable ftyle I can obtain. f 
Of my celeftial patronefs. Miltcne 


6. Equal ; equivalent. 


There be no kings whofe means are anfwerable 
unto other men’s defires. Rakighe 


7. Relative ; correlative. 


That, to every petition for things needful, 
there fhould be fome anfwerable fentence of- 
thanks provided particularly to follow, is not re- 
quifite. Hookers 

A’NSWERABLY. adu. [from anfwerabk. } 
In due proportion ; with proper cor- 
refpondence ; fuitably. 

The broader feas are, if they be entire, and» 
free from iflands, they are an/ewerably deeper.- 

Brerewood on Languages: 

It bears light forts, into the atmofphere, to a 
greater or leler height, anfwerably to the greater 
or leffer intenfenefs of the heat. Woodward. 

A’NSWERABLENESS. 2. /. [from anfwere- 
able.) The quality of being anfwer- 
able. ~ Did. 

A’nswerer. n. f. [from anfwer.) 

1. He that anfwers; he that fpeaks in re- 
turn to what another has fpoken. 

I know your mind, and I will fatisfy it; neither 
will Iido it like a niggardly an/werer, going no 
further than the bounds of the queition. Sidney. 

2. He that manages the controverfy a- 
gainft one that has written firft. 

It is very unfair in any writer to employ igno- 
rance and malice together; becaufe it gives his 
arfwerer double work. Swifte, 

Ant. n. J [emeze, Sax. which Junius 
imagines, not without probability, to 
have been firft contraéted to emt, and 
then foftened to ant.) An emmet; æ 
pifmire. A {mall infect that lives in 
great numbers together in hillocks. 

We'}! fet thee to fchool to an ant, to teach thee 
there's no lab’ring in the winter. Skakefpearte 

Methinks, all cities now but ant-hills are, 
Where when the feveral labourers I fee 
For children, houfe, provifion, taking pain,- ` 
They're all but asrs carrying eggs, ftraw, andi 

grain. Donnee. 

Learn each fmall people's genius, policies ; ~ 

` The ants republick, and the realm of bees. Popes 

ANT-BEAR. 2. f [from ant and bear} 


An animal that feeds-on ants. 

Divers quadrupeds feed upon infeéts;, and fome 
live wholly upon them ; as two forts of tamanduas 
upon ants, which therefore are called in Englith 
ant-beart. Ray. 

ANT-HILL,Or HILLOCK. #. f. [from ant 
and 4i/].] The {mall protuberances of 
earth in which ants make their nefts, 

Put blue flowers into an ant-bill, they will -be 
ftained with red; ‘becaufe the ants drop ‘upon them 
their ftinging liquor, which hath the effect of oil 
of vitriol. Raye 


Thoís who have feen ant-killocks, have eafily 
perceived 


ANT 


pereccived thofe fmall heaps of corn about their | 


nefts. Addifen. 
An’r. A contraction for and it, or rather 
and if it; as, an’t pleafe you; that is, 
and tf it pleafe you. 
ANTAGONIST, 2. f. [arth and yuriw. ] 
I. One who contends swith another ; an 
opponent. It implies generally a per- 


fonal and particular oppoiition. 
Our antagonifis in thefe contioverfies may have 
‘met with (ome not unlike to Irhacius. Hooker. 
What was fet before him, 
To heave, pull, draw, and break, he fill perform’d, 
None daring to appear.antagoni/. Mitton. 
It is not fit that the hiftory of a perfon fhould 
appear, till the prejudice both of his cntagoni/ts and 
adherents be fotrened and fubdued. Addifon. 


2. Contrary. 

The fhort club confifts of thofe who are under 
five feet; ours is to be compofed of fuch as are 
above fix. Thefe we look upon as the two extremes 
and anragonifts of the fpecies; confidering all thefe 
as neuters, who fill up the middle fpace. Addifon. 

3. In anatomy, the aztagoni/? is that muf- 


cle which counteraéts fome other. 

A relaxation of a muicle muft produce a fpafm 
in its antagonif#f, becaufe the cquilibrium is de- 
ftroyed. F Arbutbnot. 

Yo ANTA'GONIZE. v. n. [irom arr} and 
ayung.) To contend againft another. 

Dia, 

AnTa‘Loick. adj. [from àti, againft, and 
&ay®, pain.) That which foftens pain; 
anodyne. | 

ANTANACLASIS. n. f. (Lat. from 
ailavaxracss, from ailaraxrkdw, to drive 
back.} | 

1. A figure in rhetorick, when the fame 
word is repeated in a different, if not 
in a contrary fignification ; as, In thy 
youth learn fome craft, that in old age thou 
mayft get thy living without craft. C raft, 
in the firit place, fignifies {cience or oc- 
cupation ; in the fecond, deceit or fub 
cilty. 

2. It is alfo a returning to the matter at 
the end of a long parenthefis ; as, Shall 
that heart (which does not only feel them, 
but hath all motion of his life placed in 
bem), hall that heart, I fay, &c. 

Smith’ s Rhetorick. 

ANTAPHRODITICK. adj. [from ár, 
again, and ’Aggodirz, Venus.] That 
which is efficacious againft the vencreal 
difeafe. 

ANTAPOPLE’CTICK, adj. [dszi, again, 
and aroman, an apoplexy.] Good 
againft an apoplexy. 

Anta’acticK. adj. [dvri, againft, and 
aexl@, the bear or northern conttella- 
tion.) The fouthern pole, fo called, as 
oppofite to the northern. 

Downward as far as antarGick. Milton. 

They that had fail'd trom near th’ antarfick pole, 
‘Their treafure fafe, and all their veffels whole, 

In fight of their dear country ruin’d be, 
Without the guilt of either rock or fea. Waller. 

ÄNTARTHRI TICK. adj. [drr}, againk, 
and agSevris, the gout. Good againft 
the gout. ] 

ANTASTHMA TICK. adj. (from arr) and 
acIpa.} Good againft the afthma. 

ANTE. A-Latin particle fignifying ġe- 
fore, which is frequently ufed in com- 


po&tions; as, antediluvian, before the | 


AN T 


flood; antéchamber, a chamber leading 
into another apartment. 

A’ntTeact. n. j. [from ante and a.) A 
former act. | 

ANTEAMBULA TION, n, f. [from ante 
and ambulatio, Lat.) A walking before. 

Did. 

To ANTECE’DE. v. n, [from ante, be- 
fore; and cedo, to go.) ‘To precede ; 
to go before. 

It feems confonant to reafon, thatthe fabrick of 
the world did not long ausecede its motion. Hale. 

ANTECE DENCE. n. f. [from antecede. | 
The aét or ftate of going before ; pre- 
cedence. 

It is impoMible that mixed bodies can be eternal, 
becaufe there is neceffarily a pre-exiftence of the 
fimple bodies, and an antecedence of their conftitu- 
tion preceding the exiftence of mixed bodies. Hale. 

ANTECEDENT. adj. [antecedens, Lat.] 

1. Going before ; preceding. Antecedeñt 
is ufed, I think, only with regard to 
time; precedent, with regard both to 
time and place. 

To affert, that God looked upon Adam's fall as 
a fin, and punifhed it, when, without any. anrece- 
dent fio of his, it was impoffible for him not to fall, 
feems a thing that highly reproaches effentiat 
equity and goodne(s. |, South. 

2. It has so before the thing which is fup- 
pofed to follow. 

No one is fo hardy as-to fay, God is in his 
debt; that he owed him a nobler being: for exift- 
ence muft be artecedent to merite Cellier. 

Did the blood firft exift, antecedent to the forma- 
tion of the heart? But that is to fet the effeét te- 
fore the caufe. Bentley. 

ANTECEDENT. n. f. [antecedens, Lat.] 

1. That which goes before. 

A duty of fo mighty an influence, that it is in- 
deed -the neceflary antecedent, if not alfo the dire 
caufe, of a finner’s return to God. South. 

z. In grammar, the noun to which the 
relative is fubjoined ; as, the man who 
comes hither. 

Let him learn the right joining of fubftantives 
with adjectives, the noun with the verb, and the 
relative with the antecedent. Afcbam 

3- In logick, the firt propofition of an 
enthymeme, or argument confifting only 
of two propofitions. 

Conditional or hypothetical propofitions are 
thofe whofe parts are united by the conditional 
particle if; as, if the fun be fixed, the earth muft 
move: if there be no fire, there will be no fmoke. 
The firit part of thefe propofitions, or that wherein 
the condition is contained, is called the antecedent, 
the other is called the confeguent. Wates's Logich. 

ANTECE DENTLY. adv. [from antece- 
dent.) Inthe itate of antecedence, or 
going before ; previoufly. 

We confider him antecedently to his creation, 
while he yet lay in the barren womb of nothing, 
and only in the number of poffibilities. South. 

ANTECESSOR. n. f. {Latin.] One who 
goes before, or leads another; the prin- 
cipal. Dia. 

ANTECHA'MBER. n. /. [from ante, be- 
fore, and chamber; it is generally writ- 
ten, improperly, antichamber.| The 
chamber that leads to the chief apart- 
ment. 

The emprefs has the antichambers paft, 

And this way moves with a diforder'd hafte. Dryd. 

His antichamber, and room of audience, are lit- 
tle fquare chambers wainfcoted. Addifen. 


ANTECU’RSOR, n.f. {Latin.] One who 
runs before. Did. 


ANT 


To ANTEDATE: v. a. [from ante, and 
do, datum, Lat.]} 

1. To date earlier than the real time, fo 
as to confer a fictitious antiquity. 

Now thou haf lov’d me one whole day, 
To-morrow, when thou leav’ft, what wilt thou fay? 
Wilt thou then antedate fome new-made vow, 

Or fay, that now 
We are not juft thofe perfons, which we were ? 
Donne. 

By reading, a man does, as it were, antedare his 
life, and makes himfelf contemporary with the 
ages paft. Colliere 

2. To take fomething before the proper 


time. 
Our joys below it can improve, 
And antedate the blifs above. Popes 
ANTEDILU VIAN. adj. [from ante, be- 
fore, and diluvium, a deluge. ] 
1. Exifting before the deluge. 
During the time of the deluge, all the ftone and 
marble of the antediluvian earth were totally dif- 


folved. Wosdwarde 
2. Relating to things exifting before the 
deluge. 


The text intends only the line of Seth, con- 
! duceable unto the genealogy of our Saviour, and 
the antediluvian chronology. Brown's Vulg. Err. 


ANTEDILU‘VIAN, 2. f One that lived 
before the flood. 


We are fo far from repining at God, that he 
hath not extended the period of our lives to the 
longevity of the antediluwians, that we give him 
thanks for contracting the days of our trial. 

Bentley. 

ANTELOPE. 2. f. [The etymology is 
uncertain.} A goat with curled or 
wreathed horns. 

The antelope, and wolf both fierce and fell. 

Spenfere 

ANTEMERIDIAN. aaj. [from ante, be- 
fore, and meridian, noon.] Before noon. 

ANTEME TICK. adj. fami, againft, and 
nuiw, to vomit.) ‘That which has the 
power of calming the ftomach ; of pre- 
venting or ftopping vomiting. 

ANTEMU NDANE. adj. [ante, before, and 
mundus, the world.] That which was 
before the creation of the world. 

ANTENU MBER. n. f. [from ante and 
number.) The number that precedes 
another. 

Whatfoever virtue isin numbers, for conducing 
to confent of notes, is rather to be afcribed to the 
antenumber, than to the entire number, as that the 
found returneth after fix, or after twelve; fo that 
the feventh or thirteenth is not the matter, but the 
fixth or the twelfth. Bacon. 

A'NTEPAST. 2. f. [from ante, before, and 
pafium, to feed.] A foretafte ; fome- 
thing taken before the proper time. 

Were we to expeét our blifs only in the fatiating 
our appetites, it might be reafonable, by frequent 
antcpafts, to excite our guft for that profufe perpe- 
tual meal. Decay of Piety. 

ANTEPENULT.M. f. [antepenultima, Lat. } 
The laft fyllable but two, as the fyllable 
tein antepenult: a term of grammar. 

ANTEPILE PTICK. adj. [ári and irie 
Andes.) A medicine againft convulfions. 

That bezoar is antidotal, lapis judaicus diuretic 
cal, coral antepileptical, we will not deny. 

Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 

To, A°NTEPONE. U., a. [antepono, Lat.] 
To fet one thing before another ; to pre- 
fer one thing to another. Dit. 

ÅNTEPREDI'CAMENT. 2. f. [antepredica- 
mentum, Lat.) Something to be known 

an 


ANT 


in the tudy of logick, previoufly te the 
doétrine of the predicament. 

ANTERIORITY. -zofa [from santeriour.] 
Priority; the ttate of being before, either 
in time or fituation. 

ANTE RIOUR. adj. [antericr, Lat.) Go- 
ing before, either with regard to time or 
place. 


If that be the anteriour or upper part wherein the 
fenfes are placed, anu that the poteriour andtlower 
part, which is oppofite thereunto, there is no infe- 
riour or former part in this animal; for the fenfes 
Ècing placed at both extremes, make both ends an- 
tericur, Which is impoflible. Brown’s Vuly Err. 

ANTES. n.f. (Vatin.] Pillars of large 
dimenfions that fupport the front of a 
building, 

ANTESTO MACH. x. f. [from ante, before, 
and ffomach.]) A cavity which leads 
into.the tomach. , 

In birds there is no maftication or comminution 
of the meat in the mouth; but it is immediately 


fwallowedsinto wkind of anteiomachy which J thave 
Obferved in pifcivorous birds. Ray. 


ANTHELMINTHICK. adj. [àr againtt, 
and fazudos, a worm.] ‘That which 
kills worms. 

Aythelminthichs, or contrary to worms, are things 
which-are known by experience to kill them, as 
oils, or honey taken upon an empty ftomach. 

Arbuthnst. 

ANTHEM. ne fe [2.Sepr0c, a hymn fung 
in alternate parts, and fhould therefore 
be written anthymn.] A holy fong ;-a 
{ong performed as part of divine fervice. 

God Mofes firit, then David did infpire, 

To compofe anthems for his heavenly quire. Denrb. 

There is no pallon that is not finely.exprefled in 
thofe parts of the infpired writings, which are pro- 
per for divine fongs and anthems. Addifon. 


ANTHOLOGY. 2. f. [ar9oroyia, from.avaoc, 
a flower, and Aggy, to gather. ] 

1. A collection of flowers. 

2. A collection of devotions in the Greek 
church. 

3. Acolleétion of poems. . ~ y” 

A’NTHONY’s FIRE. 2,/. Akind of ery- 
fipilas. 

ANTHRAX, 1. te [ardeak, a burning 
coa}.] A {cab or blotch that is made by 
a corrofive humour, which burns the 
fkin, and occafions sharp pricking pains ; 
a carbuncle. Quincy. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. z. f [from ardewTroc, 
man, and Arye, to difcourfe.] The doc- 
trine of anatomy ; the doctrine of the 
form and ftructure of the body ofsman. 

ANTHROPOMORPHITE. H. fe [ardeuro- 
oeQos.] One who believes a human 
form in the Deity. 

Chriftians as well as Turks have had whale feéts 
contending that the Deity was corporeal and of*hu- 
man shape; though few profefs themfelves anthro- 
paronpkites, yetwe may find many among the ig- 
norant of that opinion. Locke. 

ANTHRO PO PAT HY. nef [ardewaros, man, 
and waSos, pafion.] The fenfibility of 
man; the paflions of man. 

ANTHROPO'PHAGL 12. fIr has» no 
fingular. [asSewros, man, and ¢dyw, to 
eat.| Man-eaters; cannibals; .thofe 


that live upon human feh. 
‘The cannibals that each other eat, 
The antbropophagi, and men whofe heads 
Do grow bencath thcir fhoulders. Shake/p. Othello. 
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ANTHROPOPHAGI NAN. a. fa A lddi- 
crous word, formed by Shake/peare from 


antbropothagi, for the fake of a formida- 
ble found. 


Go, knack, and call; he'll fpeak.likean antbro- | 


fophaginian unto thee: knock, I fay.  Shake/p. 

ANTHROPOPHAGY. n. J. [&rSewaroc, a 
man, and diy, to eat.] ‘The, quality 
of eating human fiefh, or man-eating. 

Upon flader faundations was raifed the anthro- 
fot bagy of Diomedes his horfes.. Brown's Vuig.Er. 

ANTHROPO'SOPHY.'%. f. [a:Ieusros, man, 
and copia, wifdom-] ‘The knowledge 
of the nature of man. s 

ANTHYPNO TICK. adj. [fróm zri againft, 
and vay, fleep.]. That which has the 
power of preventing fleep ; that which 
is efficacious agaiaft a lethargy. 

ANT HY POCHON DRI ACK. aa@j.[ from arti, 
againil, and mdyo eicexoge J) Good againit 
hypochondriack maladies. > 

ANT HYPO PHORA. ñ. SP [avSvregoea. | 
A figure in»rhetorick, which fignifies a 
contrary illation, or inference, and is 
when an objection is refuted or difproved 
by the oppofition of a contrary fentence. 

Smith's Rhetorick. 

ANTHYSTE RICK, adj. [fromay7t, againft, 
_and Dsseimos.} Good againft hyftericks: 

ANTI. [avri.] A particle much ufed in 
compofition with words derived from the 
Greex, and fignifies contrary to; as, an- 
timonarchical, oppofite to monarchy. 

ANTIA CID. adj. [from rr}, and acidus, 
four.] Contrary to fournefs ;' alkalis. 

Oils are aniiacids, \o far as they blunt acrimony ; 
but us they are hard of digeftion, they produce acri! 
mony of another fort. 

ANTICHACHE CTICK. adj. [from dyti, 
againit, and xdéyeZic, a bad habit.] 
Things adapted to the cure of a bad 
conftitution. aa | 

ANTICHA MBER. 2. /. This word is cor- 


roptly written for antechamber ;. which} 


fee. T 
ANTICHRI'STIAN.adj.[from aor} againt, 
and yeisiavoc.] Oppofite to chriftianity. 
That defpifed, abjeét, opprefled fort of: men, the 


minifters, whom the world would make antickrij- 
tiar, and fo deprive. th:m of heaven. 


ANTICHRISTIANISM. nef. [from anri- 


chriftian.| ` Oppofition or contrariety to | 


chriftianity. 2 

Have we not feen many, whofe opinions have 
fattened upon one another the brand of articbrij- 
tianifm ? ilr Decay of Piety. 


ÅNTICHRISTIA NITY. n.f. [from ant-| 


chriftian.] Contrariety to chriftianity. 
ANTYCHRONISM. n. J: [úi againit, and 
xpevoc, time.) Deviation from the right 
order or account of time. 
To ANTICIPATE. v. a. [anticipo, Lat.] 
r. ‘To take fomething fooner than another, 
{o as. to prevent him that comes after; 
to take firit. poffeffion. 


God hath taken care to anticipate and prevent 
every man, to draw him carly into his church, to 


give piety the prepoffeifion, and fo to engage him. 


in holinefs. Hammond. 

If our Apoftle had maintained fuch an antici- 
fating principle engraven upon our fouls before 
excrcife of reafon ; what did he talk of feeking the 
Lord, fecing that-the knowledge of him'was innate 
and perpetual? Bentley. 


Arbuthnot. 


South, } 


ANT. 


2. Totake up before the time at which any 


thing might be regularly had.. i 

L find i have anticipated alrcady;/and taken up 
from, Boccace, before ] come to him ; but Iam of 
the temper of kings, who are for prefent money, 
no matter-how they pay it. f Dryden. 

3: To foretafte, or take an impreffion of 
fomething, which is not yet, as if it 
really was. 

The life of the defperate equals the anxiety of 
death, who but a& the life of the damned, and an- 
ticipate the defolations of hell. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

Why fhouid we i 
Anticipate our forrows : ‘tis like thofe 4 
That die for fear of death. Denbam. 
4. To prevent any thing by crowding in 
before it ; to preclude. , 
Time, thou anticipat f my dread exploits : 
The flighty purpofe never is o’e:took, 
Unlets the deed go with it. Shake/peare. 

Iam far from pretending to infruét the profet- 
fion, or anticipating their direftions to fuch as are 
under their government. `  Arbutkase. 

Anticipa’rion..2. /. [from anticipate. 
1. The act of taking up fomething before 
its time. 

The golden number gives the new moon four 
days tov late, by reafon of thzaforefaid anticipation, 
and our ncgle@ of it. - Holder. 

It is not enough to be miferable when the time 
comes, unlefs we makeourfelves fo beforehand, and 
by. anticipation. s L`Efirarge. 

-2. Foretatte. 
` MH we really live under the hope of future Lappi- 
nefs, we fhall tate it) by way of anticipation and 
forethought; an image of it will mcet our minds 
often, and flay there, as all pleafing expectations 
do. Atterbury. 

3. Opinion implanted before the reafons 
of that opinion can be knowns’ 

Theeaft and weft; the north and fouth, have the 
fame anticipation concerning) one supremesdifpover 
of things. Stilling flect. 

‘What nation ts there, that, without any teach- 
ing, have nota kind of anticipation, or preconceived 
notion of a Deity ? ~~ Derbam. 


ancient, as things out of ufe appear 


in 'gefticulation. "Gy 
: w What! dares the flave, Iai" 
Come hither cover'd with an antick faces * 
And ficer end fcorn at our felemnity ? 
Shakdpeare's Rerwotnd Juliet. 
, Of all our avtich fights, and pageantry, 
Which Englith idiots run in crowds to fee.” Dryd. 
The prize was to be conferred upon the whifticr, 
that could go through his tunc without laughing, 
though provoked by the antic® poftures of a merry 
Andrew, who was to play tricks. 3 Addifon. 
| ACN PIE ew PAPI VA ITED DING 
1. He that plays antieks ; he that ufes odd 
gefliculation ; a buffoon. 5 
p Within the hallow crown, 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king, 
Kecpsideath hiscouit 3 and there the antick (ite, 
Scoffing his itate., K Shakelpeare. 
If you fhou'd frhile’he’ grows impatient. — 
Fear rot, my lord, we can contain ourfelves, 
Were he the veriett untick in the world. Sbatelp. 
2. Odd appearance. 
A. work of rich entail, and curious mold, 
Woven with anticks, and wild imagery, Faiy Q, 
For een at firit reflection the efpics 
Such toys, fuch antickt, and fuch vanities, 
As fhe retires and (hrinks for fhame and fear. Davies. 


To A'NTICKY Y. A. {from antick.} To 
make antick. 
Mine own tongue 


| Splits what it fpeaks ; she wild difguife hath almoft 
Antickt us all, Shakelpcerte 


A’NTICKLY. 


i 


A°NTICK. adj. [probably from: antiquus,’ 


olds] Odd ; ridiculoufly wild buffoon - 


+ 


ANT 


antick manner; with odd poftures; wild 
gefticalations, or fanciful appearance. 

Scrambling; out-facing, fafhion-mongring boys, 
That lye, and cog, and flout, deprave, and flander, 

~~ Go antickly, and fhew an cutward hiceoufnels, 
And fpeak of half a dozen dangerous words. 
Shakefpeare. 
ANTICLIY MAX. n. J rom att and xài- 
pat.) A.fentence in which the-laft part 
expreffes fomething lower than the firft. 

A certaia figure, wnich was unknown to the 
ancients, is called by fome an anticlimax. Addifon. 
~ This diftich is frequently mentioned as an ex- 
ample :. 

Next comes Dalhouffey, the great god of war, 
Lieutenant col’nel to the earl of Mar. 

ANTICONVULsIVE. ad. [from arr, a-' 
gainft, and convulfve.] Good again 
convulfions. 

Whatfoever produces an inflammatory difpofi- 
tion in the blood, produces the afthma, as‘ anticon- 
vulfve medicines. Floyer. 

fe ce ieee [from àri, againft, and 
cor, the heart.] 

A pretesnatural iwelling of a round figure, occa- 
fioned by a fanguine and bilious humour, and ap- 
pearing in a horfe’s breaft, oppofite to his heart. 
An anticor may kill a horfe, unlefs it be brought 
toa fuppuration by good remedies. Furriers Di. 


AnTicourTieR.z./. [fromori, againtt, 
and courtier.] Onc that oppofes the court. 
Asti DOTAL. adj. [from antidote.) That 
which has the quality of an antidote, or 


the power of counteracting poifon. ` 
That! bezoar is artical, we fhall notdeny. Browr. 


Animals that can Maadxighfly digeft thefe. ppo i 


“fons, bècome'ga:ig:ral to the poifon digefted. 
Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 
A NTIDOTE. m. f. [arridle-, antidotus, 
` Lat. a thing given in oppofition to 
fomething elfe.} 
A medicine given toexpel the a of ano 
ther; as of poifon. 
Truftnot the phyfician, 
His antidotes are-poifon, and he Qays 
More than you rob. SEakefpeare! 
i ~ What fool would believes that antidote delivered 
*. by Pierius againft the fting of a fcorpinn? to fit 
upon an af, with ohe's tace towarus his tail. 
Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 
hy Poifon will work azainft the ftars: beware; | 
For ev'ry meal’an an:idste prepare. . Dryden juni 
ASTIDYSENTE RICK. adj. [from AVTI, 
- again, and dy/enteria, a~bloody: flux. } 
»» Good again the bloody flux. j 
Angie’ BRILEJ adj. (from.azi, againft, 
and febris, a fever.) Good againft fevers. 
ot Anrifedrile medicines check theebullitioa. Fioyer: 
-Antito’carttame 2. fe [from dir}, 
/ ,againit, and logarithm.) 
The complement of the logarithm of a fine, tan- 
3 gent, or fecant; or the difference of tbat loga- 
t - from the logarithm of ninety degrees: 
" t © Chembers. 
Anny LOGY. 7. of [arri Achia] A contra- 
diction between any words and paflages 
in an author. Dif. 
BR LoquisT. n. /. [from à ärri againtt, 
f mand Joquer, to ipeak. J] A contradiétor. 
l Dif. 
ANTiIMONA’RCHICAL. adj. [from arr), 
_-¥ againk, and poragxias government by 
. a fingle perfon. } Aant govesnment 
esa seo a fingle perons- » 
When he fpicd the itatue. of King Charles in 
se middle of the crowd, and mot of the kings 
ake ower their heads, hé concluded that án ani- 
arcbical ae ‘could never choole foch a 
a nddij: Re 


ita 


place. , + 
ante’ 


A’xTICKLY, adv. [from antick.] In an} ANTIMONA°RCHICALNESS, ™ fo 


Ruincye} 


|» A natural contraricty- to. any thing, 


ANT 


(from 
antimonarchical.| The quality of being 
an enemy to „regal power. 

ANTIMONIAL. adj. [from antimony. ] 
Made of antimony ; having the quali- 
ties of antimony; relating to anti- 


mony. 
They were got out of the reach of artimonial 
fumese Grew. 


Though antimonial cups, prepar’d with art, 
Their, force to wine’ through ages fhould impart, 
This diMfipation, this protufe expence, 

Nor fhrinks their fize, nor wakes their ftores im- 
mente. Blackmore. 
ANTIMONY. n. J. [The ftibium of the 
ancients, by the Greeks called sinps, 
The reafon of its modern denomination 
is referred to Bafil Valentine, a. Ger- 
man monk; who, as the tradition relates, 
having thrown fome of it to the hogs, 
obferved that, after it had purged them 
heartily, they immediately fattened ; 
and therefore he imagined’ his fellow 
monks would be the better for a like 
dofe...The experiment, however, fuc- 
ceeded fo ill, that they all died of it ; 
and the» medicine was. thenceforward 
called antimoine, antimonk.} 

Antimony is a-mineral fubftance, of a metalline 
nature, having all the feeming. chara€ters of a real 
metal, except malleability ; and may be called a 
femimetal, being a, fofile giebe of fome undeter- 
mined meta}, combined with a fulphurous and tony 
fubftance. Maes of all metals afford it; that in 
gold mines is reckoned belt. -It has alfo it? own 
mines, in» Hungary,, Germany, and France.; Its 
texture ‘is. full.of litle fhining veins or threads, 
like needles; brittle as glafs. Sometimes veins 
of a red or golden colour are intermixed, which 
is called male antimony ; that without them being 
denominated female antimony. Ie fules in the: fire, 
though with fome difficulty ; and ditolves; morg 
cafily i in waters It deftmys aod ‘difipates all me- 
tals fufed with it, except gold; and is therefore 

“ufeful in refining. 1 It-ig a Common ingredient in 
fpecalums, or burning .concaves 5, lerving to! give 
themia fher polijhe ~ Itimakea, a-part.in bell me- 
tal; and renders the found more clear. It is 
mingled with tin, to make it more hard, white, 
and found; and with lead, in the cafting of printers 
letters, to render them: more {mooth and firm. It 
is a gencral help in the melting of metals, and 
efpecially in cafting of cannon-balls.* In phar- 
macy it is nied under various forms, and with va- 
rious'intentions, chiefly az in’ emetick. Chambers. 

ANTINEPHRI TICK. adj. [from vri and 
ripgirind:. ]" Medicines good againft'dif- 
eaies of the reins'and kidneys. . 

AUN TINOMY. 2. IA {from æti and vores ] 
A contradiétion between two laws, or 
‘ two articles of the fame/law. 

Antinomics ate almott unavoidable .in-fuch vad 
riety of cpinions and. an{weres Baker, 
ANTIPARALY, Hick. adji [from dvr), and 

macadvers. | Efiicacious againft the palfys 

ANTIPATHE TICAL. adj. [from antipa- 
thy. J] Having. a natural contrariety to 
any thing. 

‘The, toil is fat and. luxurious, and antipathetical 
toall venomous creatures. ` Howell's Vocal Fereft. 

ANTIPATHE TIC AL NESSI m/s [trom an- 
tipathetical.] The quality or flate of 
having, a natural contrariety; to; any 
thing. - io », Dia. 

ANTI PATHY. »./. [froméeri, againtt, 
and waSoc, fecling ;-antipathie, Fra] 

fo 


as to fiunsit involuntarily ; averfion ; 


diflike, It is op poled tofjmpathy. ] 


AN T 


No centraries hold more antipathy, 
Than I and fuch a knave. Sbhakefpeares 
To this perhaps might be juftly attributed moit 
of the fympathies and antiparbies obfervable in 
men. Locke. 


2. It has fometimes the particle againft 
before the object of antipathy. 

I had a mortal antipathy axel ftanding armies 
in times of peace; becaufe I rook armies to be 
hired by the maker of the family, to keep his 
children in flavery. Swifte 

3. Sometimes fo. i 

Afk you, what provocation I have had ? 
The itrong antipathy of good to bad. 
When truth, or virtue, an affront endures, 
Th’ affront is mine, my friend, and fnould be 

yours. Popee 
4. Formerly «vith ; but improperly. 

Tangible bodies ise an antipathy witb air; 
and any liquid body, that is more denfe, they will 
draw, condenfe, and, in effect, incorporate. Bacon. 

ANTIPERISTASIS. n.f. [from cvrsmegi- 
sacie, formed of arti and TETALII» to 
ftand round.] The oppofition of a con- 
trary quality, by which the quality it 
oppofes becomes heightened or intend- 
‘ed; or the action by which a body, 
attacked by another, collects itfelf, pe 
becomes itronger by fuch oppoiition ; 
or an intention of the activity of one 
quality caufed by the oppofition of ano- 
ther. Thus quicklime is fet on fire by 
the affution of cold water; fo water be- 
comes warmer in winter: than in fum- 
mer; and thunder and lightning are ex- 
cited in the middle region of the air, 
which .is continually cold, and all by 
antiperiftafis. his 1s an exploded prin- 
ciple in the Peripatetick philofophy. 

Th antiperifiafis of age 

More Inffan'd his aim’roug rage. Cowl-y. 

‘Thre! riotous prodigal acteits covetoufnets 5 yet 
let him find’ the! fprings grow dry which’ feed his. 
luxury, cotetoufiels shall, be called in: and fos: 
by a Grange antiperifiafis, prodigality. f fhall beget ra- 
pine. Decay of we 

ANTIPESTILENTIAL. adj. [from asi, 
againft, and peftilential.] Eficacious a- 
gaing the infection of the plague. `“ 

Perfumes corre¢t the air beforeit is attracted by 
the lungs ; or, rather, aaripefilential unguents, to 
anoint the naitrils with. Harvey on the Plague. 


ANTI PHRASIS.\2.f. (from àri; againtt, 
and Qpact;, a formiof fpeech.} The ufe 
of words in a fenfe oppofite to their pro- 
Per meaning. 

You now find no caufe to repent, that you 
never dipt your hands iff the bloody high courts of 
juftice, fo called only by,antipbrafis. Sduth. 

ANTI PODAL adj. [from antipodes.] Re- 
lating to the countries inhabited by the 
antipodes. 

The Americans are antisodal unto the Indiags. 

Brown. 


AN: TY PODES. n. f. Ti has no fingular. 
[from ari, againit, and wóðç, feet. }’ 
Thofe people who, living on the other 
fide of the globe, have their feet di- i 
rectly oppofite to ours. 

We fhould hold day with the antipedes, 
If you would walk in abfence of the fun. 
Shake/peaves . 
So fines the fun, tho’ hence remov'd, as clear 
When his beams warm th’ antipodes, as here. 
Waller. 

Ax‘Tipore. n. /. [from az}, againft, and 
pope.] He that ufurps the popedom,,ias 
oppofition.to.the right pope. 

This 


ANT 


This houfe is famous in hiftory, for the re- 

treat of an anripcpe, who called himiclf Felix V. 
Addifen. 

ANTIPTO'SIS. n.f. (dsriareors.} A figure 
in grammar, by which one cafe is put 
for another. 

A’xTIQuARY. "n. f. [antiquarius, Lat.] 
A man ftudious of antiquity ; a collector 
of ancient things. 

All arts, rarities, and intentions, are but the 
relicts of an intelle&t defaced with fin. We ad- 
mire it now, only as antigwaries do a piece of 
old coin, for the itamp it once bore. South. 

With fharpen'd fight pale antiguaries pore, 
Th* intcription value, but the ruft adore. 

The rude Latin of the monks is fill very in- 
telligiblé} had their records been delivered in the 
vulgar tongue, they could noc now be underftood, 
unlefs by antiguarics. _ Swift. 

A’ntiquary. adj. [This word is im- 

roper.) Old; antique. 
eH Here’s eA 
Inftruéted by the antiquary times 5 
He muf, he is, he cannot but be wife. 

Jo A’NTIQUATE. v. a. [antiquo, Lat.) 

To put out of ufe ; to.make obfolete. 
The growth of Chriftianity in this kingdom 

might reafonably introduce“new laws, and an- 

tiguate or abrogate fome old ones, that feemed lefs 
confient with the Chriftian dctrines. 
Hale's Common Law of Ergland. 
Milton’s Paradife Loft is admirable. But can- 
not I admire the height of his invention, and the 
ftrength of his expreflion, without defending his 
antiguated words, and the perpetual harfhnefs of 
their found? Dryden. 
Almighty Latium, with her cities crown'd, 

Shallike an antiquated fable found. Addifon. 

A’NTIQUATEDNESS. #. f. [from antiquat- 
ed.) The ftate of being antiquated, worn 
out of ufe, or obfolete. 

ANTIQUE. adj. [antique, Fr. antiquus, 
Lat. It was formerly pronounced ac- 
cording to the Englith analogy, with 
the accent on the firft fyllable; but now 
after the French, with the accent on the 
laft, at leaft in profe ; the poets ufe it 
varioufly. | 

g. Ancient; old ; not modern. 

Now, good Cefario, but that piece of fong, 
That old and antique fong we heard laft night. 

Shakefpeare. 

Such truth in love as th’ antigue world did know. 
In fuch a ftyle'as courts mighc boait of now. Wailer. 

2. Of genuine antiquity. 

The feals which we have remaining of Julius 
Czfar, which we know to be untigue, have the ftar 
of Venus over them. Dryden. 

My copper lamps, af any rate, 

For being true antique 1 bought ; 

Yet wifely melted down my plate, 
On modern models to be wrought; 
And trifles J alike purfue, 

Becaufe they’re old, becaufe they're new. 

3. Of old fafhion. 


Forth came that ancient lord and aged queen, 
Array'd in antigue robes down to the ground, 


- 


Prior. 


Mutt ke no more divert the tedious day ? 
Nor fparkling thoughts in antique words convey ? 
Smith to the Memory of Philips. 
4. Odd; wild; antick. 
Name not thefe living death-heads ynto me; 
For thefe not ancient but arrigue be. Donne. 
And fooner may a gulling weather-fpy, 
By drawing forth heav'n’s fcheme, tell certainly 
What fafhion'd ha's, or riffs, or fuits, next year 
Our giddy-headed antigue youh will Wear. Donne, 
Antique. n.f. [from antique, adj.) An 


antiquity ; a remain.of ancient times ; | 


an ancient rarity. 
1 eave to Edward, now earl of Oxford, my feal 


ANTI queness.2.f. [from antique.) The 


Antiquity. n. jJ. (antiquitas, Lat.) 


Pepe.: } 7 
2. The people of old times; the ancients. 


Shakefp. | 


ANTISCORBU TICAL. adj. 


ANTISCOREU'TICK. adj. 


ANTISPASIS. n. f [from avr, againt, 


pu T ANTISPLENE TICK. adj. [from æti and 
And fad habiliments right well befeen. Fairy Qnecn. idi“ 


| ANTTSTROPHE. n.f: [arneerdn, from 


ANT 


of Julius Cæfar; a8 alfo another feat, fuppofed te 
be a young Hercules; both very choice antiques, 
and {ec in gold. Swift. 


quality ofibeing ‘antique; an appéar- 
ance of antiquity. 
We may difcover fomething vencrablein-the an- 


tiguenefs of the work ; bet we would fve, the defign 
enlarged. . Addifen. 


1. Old times ; time paft long ago. 

I mention Ariftotle, Polybius, and Cicero, the 
greateft philofopher, the moft impartial hiftcrian, 
and the moit confummate ftatefmian, of all anri- 
guity. Adif. 


That (uch, pillars were railed by Seth, all anri- 

guity has avowed. _ Raleigh. 
3. The works or remains of old times. 

As for the obfervation of Machiavel, traducing 
Gregory the Great, that he did what in him lay 
to extingnith ail heathen antiguities : 1 do not find 
that thofe geals laft long; as it appeared in the 
fucceffion of Sabinian, who did revive the former 
antiquities. Bacon. 


4. Old age: a ludicrous fenfe. 


it not your voice broken? your wind ‘fhort? 
your chin double? your wit fingle ? and every part 
about you blafted with antiguity ? and will you yet 
call yourfelf young ? Shakefpeare. 
5. Ancientneis; as, this ring is valuable 
for its antiquity. 


ANTI'SCII, n. j. It has no firgular. (from 


ati and cxia.] In geography, the people 
who inhabit on different: fides of the 
equator, who confequently at noon have 
their fhadows projected oppofite ways. 
Thus the people of the north are 4z- 
tifcit to thofe of the fouth ; the one pro- 
jecting their fhadows at noon toward 
the north pole, and the other toward the 
fouth pole. Chambers. 
[from aTi, 
againit, and /corbutum, the fcurvy.] Good 
againft the fcurvy. 
The warm antifccrbutical plants, in quantitics, 
will occafion ftinking breath, and corrupt the blood. 
Arbuthnot. 
[from eT, 
againft, and /corbutum, the fcurvy.] 
Good againft the fcurvy, 


The warm antifecrbuticks, animal diet, and ani- 
mal falts, are proper. Arbutbnot. 


and sram to draw.) The revulfion of 
any humour into another part. 

ANTISPASMO DICK. adj. [from ati, 
againft, and cmacues, the cramp.) That 
which has the power of relieving the 
cramp. 

ANTISPAaA STICK. adj. [from či and 
onasixos.) Medicines which caufe a re- 
vulfton of the humours. 


Jplenesick.] Eficacious in ‘difeafes of the 

{plecn. 
HAntilpleneticts open the obftruCtions of the fpleen. 
Floyer. 


arri, the contrary Way, and secfn. turn- 
ing.) In ‘an ‘ode fuppofed to be furg in 


parts, the {fecond ftanza of every three, ` 
or fometimes every fecond ftanza; fo 


called becaufe the dance turns about. 


ANTISTRUMA TICK. adj. [from arti, and 
frunta, a {crophulous fwelling.] Good: 


againft the -king’s evil. s 


ANT 


I prefcribed him a diftilied milk, with aniar- 
maticks, and purged him. Wieman, 


ANTITHEŞIS. n. J. in the plural an- 


tithefes. ( avz‘Sac15, placing in oppofition.] 
Oppofition of words or fentiments ; con- 
trait; as in thefe lines: 
Though gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong without rage; without o’erflowing, full. 
Denbame 

I fee a chief, who leads my chofen fons, 

All arm"d with polnts, antitke’s, and puns. Pope, 

ANTITYPE.m/. [artirur®.] Thatwhich 
is refembled or fhadowed out by the 
type; that of which the type is the re- 
prefentation. Itis a terin of theology. 
See TYPE. 

Whien once upon the wing, he foars to an higher 
pitch, from the type to the axtitype, to the days of 
the Meffiah, the afcenfion of our Saviour, and, at 
length, to his kingdom and dominion over all the 
earth. Buract's Theory. 

He brought forth bread and wine, and was the 
priet of the moh high God ; imitating the an- 
titype, or the fubftance, Chrift himfelf. Taylor. 

ANTITY PICAL. ad. [from antitype.] 
That which relates to an antitype 3 that 
which explains the type. 

ANTIVENE’ REAL, adj. [from ari and ve- 
nereal.} Good againft the venereal dif- 
eafe. 

If the lues be joined with it, you will fcatce cure 
your patient without cxhibiting antiverercal reme- 
dies. Wifeman. 

A’n trier. 2.f. [andouillier, Fr.] Properly 
the firt branches of a ftap’s horns; but, 
popularly and generally, any of his 
branches. 

Grown old, they grow lefs branched, and firft 
lofe their brow antlers, or loweft furcations next to 
the head. Brown. 

A well-grown ftag, whofe antlers rife 
High o'er his front, his beams invade the fkics. 
l Dryden. 
Bright Diana 
Brought hunted wild goats heads, and branching 
antlers 
Of ftags, the fruit and honour of her toil. Prior. 

ANTO’ECI. n. f. It bas no fingular. { Lat. 
from ager, and osxéw, to inhabit. } In geo- 
graphy, thofe inhabitants of the earth 
who live under the fame meridian, and 
at the fame diftance from the equator ; 
the one toward the north, and the other 
to the fouth. Hence they have the fame* 
longitude, and their latitude is alfo the 
fame, but of a different denomination. 
They are in the fame femicircle of the 
meridian, but oppofite parallels. They 
have precifely the fame hours of the 
day and night, but oppofite feafons; 
and the night of the one is always equal 
to the day of the other. Chambers. 

ANTONOMASIA. n.f [from avri, and 
õvouà, a 'name.] A form of fpeech, in 
which, for a proper name, is put the 
name of fome dignity, office, profeffon. 
fcience, or trade; or whon a proper 
name is putin the room of an appella- 
tive, Thus a king is called bis ma- 
jéfty ; ‘a nobleman, his lordfhip. We 
fay the iphilofopher inftead of Ariftotle, 
and the orator for Cicero: ‘thus a man 
is called by the name of his country, a 
German, an Italian; and a grave man 
is called a Cato, and a wife man a So- 
lomon. “Smith's Rhetcrick, 

ANT RE 


AN Y 


An’ ree. mf. [antre, Fr. antrum, Lat.] A 

cavern ;- a cave; aden: not in ufe. 
With all my travels hiftory : 

Wherrin of antres vaft, and defarts wild, 

‘It was my hent to {peak. Shake/peare. 
A xvis. 2. /..[enpille, Sax.] 

1. The iron block-on which the {mith lays 
his metal to be forged. 

I faw afmith fand with his hammer, thus, 
The winifthis iron did on his amvilcool. Shake/p. 

On their eternal anvils here he found 
The brethren beating, and the blows go round. 

; Dryden. 
e. Any thing on which blows are laid. 
ie Here I clip 

The anvil of my fward, and do conteft 

Hody and nobly. Shake/peare. 
g- Figuratively ; to be upon the anvil, is 

to be in a ftate of formation or prepara- 

don. 

Several members of our houfe knowing what 
was upon the arvi’, went tothe clergy, and defired 
their judgment. Swift. 

Anxiety. n.f: [anxietas, Lat.] 
a. Trouble of mind about fome future 
event; fufpenfe with uneafinefs ; per- 

- ‘plexity; folicitude. 

To be happy, is not only to be freed from the 
pains and difeafes of the body, but from anxiety 
and vexation of fpirit; not only to enjoy the plea- 
fures of fenfe, but peace of confcience, and tran- 

+ quillity of mind. Tillotfon. 

Z- In the medical language, lownefs of 

» f{pirits, with uneafinefs of the tomach. 
In aaxicties which attend fevers, when.the cold 

fit is overy.a warmer regimen may be allowed ; and 
becaufe anxieties often happen by {pafms from wind, 

{pices are ufeful. Arbutbnet. 
“ANXIOUS. adj. [anxius, Lat.] 

4. Difturbed about fome uncertain event ; 
folicitous ; being in painful fulpenfe ; 
painfolly uncertain. 

His penfive cheek upon his hand'reclin'd, 

And apxicus thoughts revolving in hismind. Dryd. 

With beating bearts the dire event they wait, 
Anxicus, and trembling for the birth of fate. Poze. 

2. Careful; full of inquietude ; unquiet. 

Jn youth alone unhappy mortals live ; 

But, ah! che mighty blifs is fugitive ; 

Difcolour'd ficknefs, anxious labour come, 

And age, and death's inexorable doom. Dryden. 
3. Careful, as of a thing of great import- 
ance. 

No writings we need to be folicitous about the 
meaning of, but thofe thae contain truths we are 
to believe, or laws we are to obey; we may be 
lefs anxious about the fenfe of other authors. Locke. 

4. It has generally for or about before the 
object, but fometimes of; lefs properly. 

~ _ Anxious of negle&, fufpefting change. Grawwille. 

A’sxiousty. adu. [from anxious.] In an 
anxious manner ; folicitoufly ; unquiet- 
ly ; carefully ; with painful uncertainty. 

But where the lofe is temporal, every probability 
of it needs not put us fo anxioufly to prevent it, 


fince it might be repaired again. South. 
Thou what befits the new lord mayor, 

And what the Gallick arms will do, 

Art anxicufly inquifitive to know. Dryden. 


A’ nxtousness. n.f. [from anxious, | The 
quality of being anxious ; fufceptbility 
of anxiety. 

Any. adj. [amz, emg, Sax.] 

3. Every; whoever he be; whatever it 
be. It is, in all its fenfes, applied in- 
differently to perfons er things. 


I know you are now, Sir, a gentleman born— ` 


Ay, and have been fy any time thefe fourshours. 


Vou. 


dbakelpeare. 


APA 


APE 


You contented -yourfelf with being capable, as [ 3..Diftinaly. , 


much as any whofoevery of defending your country 
with your (word, Dryden. 


How fit is this retreat for uninterrupted ftudy ! P 


Any one that fees it will own, I could not have 
chofen a mote likely place to converfe with the 
dead in. „Pope. 
2. Whofoever; whatfoever; as -diftin- 


guihhed from fome other. 
What warmth is there in your affe@ion towards 
any of thefe princely (uitors that are already come ? 
Shakefpeare. 
An inverted"motion being begun any where be- 
low, continues itfelf ailthewhole length. Locke. 

3. Tt is ufed in oppofition to none. 

I wound and I heal: neither is there aay that 
can deliver out of my hand. Deut. xxxii. 39, 


A'ORIST. n.f. [dcgscos.] Indefinite; a term 
in the Greek grammar. 

AORTA. n.f. [og] “The great artery 
which rifes immediately out of the left 
ventricle of the heart. Quincy. 

APACE, adu. [trom a and pace; that is, 
with a great pace. ] 

1. Quick; fpeedily:. ufed of things in 
motion. 

Or when the flying libbard fhe did chace, 
She could then. nimbly move, and after fly apace. 
Sperfere 
Ay, quoth my uncle Glo’fter, 
Small herbs have yrace, great weeds do grow apace. 
And fince, methinks, I would not grow fo fat, 
Becaufe {weet flow'rs are. flow, and weeds make 
hatte. Sbake/peare. 
He promis’d in his eaft a glorious race; 
Now funk from his meridian, fets apace. Dryd. 
Is not he imprudent, who, feeing the’ tide 
making hafte towards him apace, will fleep till 
the ica overwhelm kim ? Tillotfon. 
Zz. With hafe ; applied to fame action. 
The baron now his diamonds pours apace ; 
Th’ embroider’d king, who fhows but half his face, 
And his refulgent queer. Pope's Rape of the Lock. 

3. Haftily; with fpeed: fpoken of any 
kind of progreffion from one ftate to an- 
other. 

This fecond courfe of men, 
With fome regard to what is juft and right, 
Shall lead their lives, and multiply apace. Milon. 
The life and power of religion decays apace here 
and at home, while we are {preading the honour of 
our arms far and wide through foreign nations. 
Atterbury. 
If fenfible pleafure, or real grandeur, be our 
end, we fhall proceed apace to real mifery. Watts. 


APAGOGICAL. adj. [from araywyn, com- 
pounded of arè, from, and zyx, to bring 
ordraw.] An apagogical demonftration 
is fuch as does not prove the thing di- 
rectly ; but fhews the impoffibility, or 
abfurdity, which arifes from denying it ; 
and is alfo called redudio ad impofsbile, 
or ad abjurdum. Chambers. 

APART. adv. [apart, Fr.] 

1. Separately from the reft in place. 

Since I enter into that queftion, it behuveth me 
to give reafon for my opinion, with circumfpec- 
‘tion į becaufe I walk afide, and in a way apart 
from the maltitude, Raleigh, 

The party difcerned, that the earl of, Effex 
would never ferve theirturn; they refolvod to have 
another army apart, that fhould be at their devo- 
tion. Clarendon. 


2. Ina ftate of diftinftion ; as, to fet apart 
for any ufe. 
He is fo very figurative, that he requires a gram- 
mar apart, to conftruc him. Dryden. 
The tyrant thall demand yon (acred load, 
And gold and velick fet upart for God. 


Prior. 


Mofes firt nameth heaven and earth, puts. 
waters but in the third place, as comprehend 
waters in the word carth; but afterwares le 
nameth them aparte Reales? 

4, Ata diftance ; retired from the oinc: 
company. 
So pleafe you, madam, vA 
To put apart thefe your attendants. Seakcjpe 
APARTMENT n. /. [aparicment, Fr.) A 
part of the houfe allotted to the ufe ct 
any particular perfon; a room; a iet 
of rooms. 

A private gallery *twixt th’ apartments led, 

Not to the foe yet known. Sir F. Denbam. 

He pale as death, defpoil’d of his array, 

Into the queen’s apartment takes his way. Dryd. 

The moft confiderable suin is that on the eaftern 
promontory, where are ftill {fome cpariments left 
very high and arched at top. Addijon. 

APATHY. x. f. [a, not, and waScs, feel- 
ing.] The quality of not feeling ; ex- 
emption from pafon; freedom from 
mental perturbation. 

Of good and evil much they argued then, 


Paffion, and apatby, and glory, and hame. 
Milton. 


To remain infenfible of fuch provocations, is 


not conftancy, but apatby. South. 
In lazy apathy let Stoicks boaft 
Their virtue fix'd; “tis fixed as in froft, 
- Contracted all, retiring to the brea; 
But ftrength of mind is exercife, not ret. Pope. 


APE. n. /. (ape, Icelandith. ] 
1. A kind of monkey remarkable for imi- 


tating what he fees. 
I will be more newfangled than an ape, more 
giddy in my defires than a monkey. Shakelp. 
Writers report, that the heart of an afe, worn 
near the hearty comforteth the heart, and increaf- 
eth audacity. Itis true, that the ape is a merry 
and bold beaft. Bacon. 
With glitrering gold and fparkling gems they 
fhine, 
But apes and monkeys are the gods within. 
Granville. 
Celeftial Beings, when of late they faw 
A mortal man unfold,all Nature’s law, 
Admir'd fuch knowledge in a human fhape, 
And fhow'd a Newton, as we fhow an ape. Pope. 
2. An imitator; ufed generally inthe bad 


fenfe. l 

Julio Romano, who, had he himf{clf eternity, 
and could put breath into his work, would beguile 
Nature of her cuftom: fo perfe@ly he is her ape. 

Shakefpeare. 

ToAre. v. a. {from ape.) To imitate, 
as an ape imitates human actions, 

Aping the foreigners in every drefs, 

Which, bought at greater coft, becomes him lefs. 
Dryarn. 

Curfe on the ftripling ! how he apes his fire! 
Ambitioufly fententious ! Addijcr. 

Ape ak,or Ape EX. adv. [probably from 
& pique.) Ina pofture to pierce; formed 
with a point. 

A’persy. n. /. [aws)ia.] A lofs of natural 
concoéttion. Quincy. 

A’per, n. J. [from ape.] A ridiculous imi- 
tator or mimick. 

APE RIENT. adj. [aperio, Lat. to open.) 
That which has the quality of opening ; 
chiefly ufed of medicines gently pur- 
gative. 

There be bracelets fit to comfort the fpirits ; 
and they be of three intentions ; refrigerant, cor- 
roborant, and apcriont. Bun. 

Of the tems of plants, fome contain a fine ape- 
rient falc, and are diurctick and faponaceous. 

Arluthtete 
N APE RITIVE, 


APH 


Are’ritive. adj. [from aperio, Lat. ‘to 
open.) That which has the quality of 


the b 
They may make broth, with the addition of 
aperitive herbs. Harvey. 
APE RT. adj, [apertus, Lat.] Open. 
APERTION. n. /. .[from apertus, Lat.] 
3. An opening; a paflage through any 
thing; a gap. 

The next now in order are the apertiors; under 
which term I do comprehend doors, windows, 
ftaircafes, chimneys, or other conduirs: in fhort, 
albénlets or_outlets. Wotton. 

2. The act of opening ; or ftate of being 
opened. 

The plenitude of veffels, otherwife called the 
plethora, when it happens, caufeth an extravafa- 
tion of blood, either by ruption or apertion of them. 

Wifaman. 
APE'RTEY. adv. [apert?, Lat.] Openly ; 
= without covert. 
Are’rtness. nef. [from apert.] Open- 
nefs, ' 

The freedom; or apertnefs and vigour of pro- 
nouncing, and the clofencfs of muting, and la- 
zinefs of ipeaking, render the found different. 

Holder. 
APERTURE. u. f. [from apertus, open. ] 
1. The act of opening. 

Hence arifeth the facility of joining a confonant 

to a vowel, becaufe from an appulfe to. an aper/nre 
_ ds-eafier than from one appulfe toanother. Holder. 
z. An open place. 

1f memory be made by the eafy motion of the 
Spirits through the opened paflages, images, with- 
out doubt, pais. through the fame apertures. 

Glanville. 


3- The hole next the object glafs of a te- 
lefcope or microfcope. 
The concave mctal bore an aperture of an inch; 


but the aperture was.limited by an opaque circle, 
perforated in the middle. Newton's Opticks. 


4. Enlargement ; explanation: a fenfe fel- 
dom found. 

It is too much untwifted by the doctors, and, 
like philofophy, made intricate by explications, 
and difficult by the aperture and diflolution of dif- 
tin@tions. Taylor. 

Ape’tatous.adj. [of a priv. and mitaa, 
a leaf.) Without petala or flower leaves. 

Ape TAtousnses. x./. [from apetalous.] 
Being without leaves. 

APEX. x. f. apices, plur: fLat.] The tip 
or point of any thing. 

The apex, or leffer end of it, is broken off, 

Woedward. 


APHAZ RESIS. n. f. [cpaigscsc: ] A figure 
in grammar, that takes away a leiter or 
fyllable from the beginning of a word. 

APHE'LION. n. f. apkelia, plur. [from 
amo, and ds, the fun.) Thatpartof 
the orbit of a planet, in which it 1s.at 


the point remoteft from the fun. 

The reafon why the comets, move not in the 
zodiack is, that, in their ay-helia, they may be at 
the greatett diftances from one another; and con- 
fequently difturb one another's motions the leaft 
that may be. Cheyne. 


APHETA, n.f. (with aftrologers.] The 
name ofthe planet, which is imagined 
to be the giver or difpofer of life ina 
nativity. Did. 

Arue’rica. adj. [from apheta.} Relat- 
ing to the apheta. 

APHILANTHROPY.”. f. [&, without, and 


opening the excrementitious paflages of | APHONY. ne /. [«, without, and ir, 
y: | 


APICES of a flower. [Lat. from apex,the 


API 


GraSewaia, love of mankind.) Want 
of love to mankind. 


fpeech.] | A lofs of fpeech. Quincy, 

APHORISM.. J. [aGogsopos.) A maxim; 

a precept contracted in a fhort fentence ; 
an unconnected pofitiom. 

He will ecafity difcern how litte of truth there 

is in the multitude; and, though fometimcs 

they are flattered with that apborijm, will hardly 


believe the voice of the peop.e to be the voice of 
God. Brewon's Vulgar Brrours. 


I thall at prefent confider the apborifm, that a 
man of religion and virtue is a more ufcful, and 
coniequently a more valuable, member of a com- 
munity. Rogers. 

ApuoristicaL. ad. [from apbhorifa.] 
In the form of an apborijm ; in f{eparate 
and unconnected fentences. 

ÅPHORI'STICALLY, adv. [from aphori/- 
tical.] In the form of an aphorifm. 

Thete being.carried down, feldoin mifs a cure, 
as Hippocrates doth likeways apborifically tell us. 

Harvey. 
adj, (trom ’A@rodiln, 
ApHropisiack. § Venus. ] Relating to 

the venereal difeate. 

A’prary. n. J. [from apis, Lat. a bec.] 
‘The place where bees are kept. 

Thofe who are fkilled in becs, when they fee a 
foreign {warm approaching to plunder their hives, 
have a trick to divert them into fome neighbouring 


apiary, there to make what havock they pleafe. 
Swift. 


rara ee ih 


top.] Little knobs that grow on the tops 
of the ftamina, in the middle of a flower. 
They are commonly of a dark purplith 
colour. By the microfcope they have 
been difcovered to be a fort of capjule 
Jeminales, ot {eed veffels, containing in 
them imall globular, and often oval par- 
ticles, of various colours, and exqui- 
fitely tormed. Quincy. 
APIECE. adv. [from a for each, and piece, 
or fhare.] To the part or fhare of each. 
Men, in whofe mouths af firft founded nothing 
but mortification, were come to think that they 
might lawfully have fix or feven wives apiece. 
Hoxker. 
I have to-night difpatched fixteen bufineffes, a 


month's length apiece, by an abftra& of tuccets. 
Shakelpeare. 
One copy of this paper may ferve a dezen of you, 
which will be lefs than.a farthing apiece. Swift. 
A’pisu. adj. [from ape. ] z 
1. Having the qualities of an ape; imita- 
tive. | 
Report of fathions in proud Italy, 
Whote manners ftill our tardy api/b nation 
Limps after, in bafe aukward imitation. Sbake/p. 
z. Foppith ; affeéted. 
Becaufe I cannot flatter, ard look fair, 
Duck with French nods, and apie courtefy; 
1 muft be held arancorons enemy.  Sbakefpeäre. 
3. Silly; trifling; infignificant. 
All this is but apifp fophiftry 5 and, to givejit a 
name divine and excellent, is abufive and unjuit. 
Glanville. 
4. Wanton ; playful. 
Gloomy tits the queen, 
Till happy chance reverts the cruel fcene; 
And apijh folly, with her wild refort 
Of wit and jeft, difturbs the folemn court. Prior. 
A’pisHiy. adv, [trom apifo.] In an apith 
manner; foppilhly ; conceitedly. 
A’pisHNeEss. 22/. [fromapifb.] Mimickry ; 
foppery ; infignificance ; playfulnefs. 


APO 


API'TPAT. adv. [a word formed from the 
motion.} With quick palpitation. 

O there he comes—-Weicome my bully, my 
back: agad, my heart has gone apirpar for you. 

Congreve. 
APLU'STRE. n». f. {Latin.] The ancient 
enfign carried in fea veflels. 

The one holds a {word in her band, to reprefent 
the Iliad ; as the other has an aplufire, to repre- 
fent the Odyffey, or voyage of Ulyfics. dddifine 

APOCALYPSE. nf [from amroxane rr. | 
Revelation ; difcovery : a word ufed only 
of the jacred writings. A 

O for that warning voice, which he who faw 
Th’ apocalypfe heard cry in heav'n aloud, Milton. 

With this throne, of the glory of the Father, 
compare the throne of the Son of God, as feen in 
the apocalypje. Burnce’s Theory of the Earth. 

APOCALY PTICAL. aaj. [from apocalyp/e. ] 
_ Concerning revelation ; containing re- 
velation. 

If we could underftand that fcene, at the open- 
ing of this apocalyptical theatre, we fhould fina, it 
a reprefentation of the majefty of our Saviour. 

Burnet’s Tkesry of the Earth. 

APOCALY PricaLLy. adv. [trom apo- 

calyptical.] Fn fuch a manner as tore- 
veal fomething fecret. 


APO’COPE. n. fr [crroxomr,. | A fi ure in 


grammar, when the laft letter or fyllable 
of a word is taken away; as, ingeni, for 
ingenii; apoplex, for apoplexy. 

Apocru stick. adj. [amoxpisixa, from 
amoxeuw, to drive.} Remedies endued 
with a repelling and aftringent power, 
by which they prevent the too great 
aflux of humours. Chambers. 


APO’CRYPHA. n. f. [from amoxgimle, to 


put out of fight.} Books not publickly 
communicated ; books whofe authors are 
not known. It is ufed for the books. 
appended to the facred writings, which, 
being of doubtful authors, are-lefs re- 
garded. 

We hold not the apocrypha for facred, as we do 
the holy fcripture, but for human compoiitions. 

Hister. 

APO'CRYPHAL. adj. [from apocrypha.) 

1. Not canonical ; of uncertain authority, 

Jeromy who faith that all weitings not cano- 
nical are apocryphal, ufes not the title upocrypba/ as 
the reft of the fathers ordinarily have done, whofe 
cuftom is fo to name, for tue moft part, only fuch 
as might not publickly be read or divulged. H:oker. 

2. Contained in the apocrypha. 

To fpeak of her in the words of the apocrypial 
writers, wifdom is glorious, and never fadeth 
away. Aduifine 

3. It is fometimes ufed for an account of 
uncertain credit. l 

APOCRYPHALLY. adu.: [from apocry- 
phal.} Uncertainly ; not indifputably. 

APO'CRYPHALNESS. m. /. [from apocry- 
phal.] Uncertainty ; doubcfulnefs of cre- 
dit. 

Aroprcricat. adj. [fromarodusss, evi- 
dent truth; demonitration.] Demon- 
{trative ; evident beyond contradiction. 

Holding an apodiétical knowledge, and an aflured 
knowledge’of it; verily, toperfuade their appre~ 
hentions otherwife, were to make an Euclid be- 
lieve, that there were more than one centre in a 
circle. Breen’s Vulgar Errcurs. 

We can fay all at the number three; therefore 
the world is perfect. Tobit went, and his dog 
followed him ; therefore there is a world in the 
moon, were an argument a$ apodiical. Glanville. 


APODIALS, 


APO 


APODI'XIS. n. f. [àmi] Demonftra- 
tion. Did. 


APOG ON.) n. J. [from a7, from, and 
A’POGEE. yn,» the earth.] A. point 
APOGE’UM,. Yin the heavens, in which 


the fun, or a planet, is at the greateft 
diftance pofible from the earth in its 
whole revolution. The ancient aftro- 
nomers regarding the earth as the centre 
of the fyftem, chiefly regarded the apo- 
gxon and perigzon, which the moderns, 
making the fun the centre, change for 
_ the aphelion and perihelion. Chambers. 
Thy fin is in his upoga@on placed, 
Ard when it moveth next, muft needs defcend. 
Fairfax. 
It is yet not agreed in what time, precifely, 
the apegenm abfolveth one degree. 
Browns Vulgar Errcurs. 
Aporoce’ TICAL. | adj. [from arcroyin, to 
Avoroce tick. § defend.] That which 
is faid in defence of any thing or perfon. 
] defign to publith an eflay, the greater part of 
which is apolopetical, for one fort of chymifts. Boyle. 
ApoLoce TICALLY. adv. [from apologe- 
tical.) In the way of defence or excute. 
APOLOGIST. 2. f. [from To apologize. ] 
_ He that makes an apology; a pleader 
in favour of another. 
Yo Apo’Locize. v. n. [from apology.] 
1. To plead in favour of any perfonor thing. 
At will be much more feafonable to reform than 
an ee or rhetoricate; and therefore it imports 


ofe, who dwell fecure, to look about them. 
Decay 


of Piety. 
2. It has the particle for before the libjen 
of apology. : . 
I ought zo apslogize for my indifcretion in the 
whofe undertaking. Wake's Preparaticn for Dearb. 
The tranflator needs not apelogize for his choice 
of this piece, which was made in his childhood. 
Pepe's Preface to Statius. 
A'POLOGUE. n.f. [arorcy@.] Fable; ftory 
contrived to teach fome moral truth. 
An upologue of Æ fop is beyond a fyllngitm, and 
proverbs more powerful than demonftration. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Some men are remarked for pleafantnefs in rail- 
lery; others for apologucs and appofite diverting 
ftories. = * l Locke 


APO’LOGY.. n: /. [apologia, Lat. awo- 
Aoyia. | 

1. Defence; excufe. Apology generally 
fignifies rather excufe than vindication, 
and tends rather to extenuate the fault, 
than prove innocence. ‘This is, how- 
ever, fometimes unregarded by writers. 

In her face excufe 
Came prologue, and apology too prompt 5 
Which with bland words at will the thus addrefs'd. 
Milton. 

2. It has for before the object of excule. 

It is not my intention to make an apology for my 
poem: fome will think it needs no excufe, and 
others will receive none. Dryden. 

I fhall neither trouble the reader, nor myfelf, 
with any apslogy for publifhing of thefe fermuns ; 
for if they be, in any meafure, truly ferviceab‘e to 
the end tor which they are defigned, I do not fee 
what opclogy is neceflary; and if they be not fo, J 
am fure nore can be fufficient. Tillotfon. 


APOMECO METRY. n. f. [m3 from, pnx®. 
diftance, and pilgéw to meafure.] The art 
of meafuring things at adiftance. Did. 
-APONEURO'SIS. n.f. [from aro, from, 
and sgsr, 2 nerve.) An expanfon of 

a nerve into a membrane. 


APO 


When a eyft rifes near the orifice of the artery, 
it is formed by the aponeurcfis that runs over the 
veffel, which becomes exceflively expanded. 

Sharp's Surgery. 

APO PHASIS. n. f. [Lat: aridacts, a de- 
nying.] A figure in rhetorick, by which 
the orator, {peaking ironicaily, feems to 
wave what he would plainly infinuate ; 
as, Neither will I mention thoje things, 
which if I foould, you notwithftanding 
could neither confute or /pear agaixfi them. 
Smith's Rhetorick. 


APOPHLE’GMATICK. 2. f. [amo and ay- 
_pas] That which has the quality of 
drawing away phlegm. 
APOPHLE GMATISM. n.f. [ame and hiy- 
pa.) A medicine of which the inten- 
tion is to draw phlegm from the blood. 


And fo it is in apophleyn:atims and gargariims, [ 


that draw the rheum down by che palate. Bucon. 


APOPHLEGMA TIZANT. 7. f. (amù and 
Qartypa.} Any remedy which caufes an 
evacuation of ferous or mucous humour 
by the noftrils, as particular kinds of 
fternutatories. Quincy. 

A’POPHTHEGM. 2.f. [awigdiypx.] A re- 
markable faying ; a valuable maxim 
uttered on fome fudden occafion. . 

We may magnify the apopbthcgms, or reputed 
replies of wifdom, whereot many are tu be feen 
in Laertius and Lycotthenes. Breton's Vulg. Err. 

l] had a mind to collect aud digeft fuch obferva- 
tions and up«pbrbegms, as tend to the proot of that 
great ailertion, All is vanity. Prior. 

APO’PHIGE. n. f. (amoQuyx, flight, or 
efcape.] Is, in architecture, that part 
of a column, where it begins to {pring 
out of its bafe ; and was originally no 
more than. the ring or ferrel, which an- 
ciently bound the extremities of wooden 
pillars, to keep them from iplitting, 
and were afterwards imitated in ftone 
work. We fometimes call it the {pring 
of the column. 

APO PHYSIS. n. f. [awépuos;.) The pro- 
minent parts of {fome bones ; the iame 
as proceis. It differs from an epiphyfis, 
as it is a continuante of the bone it- 
felf; whereas the latter is fomewhat ad- 
hering to a bone; and of waich it is 
not properly a part. Quing. 

It is the apopby/is, or head, of the os tibia, which 
makes the knee. Wijmans Surgery. 

APỌPLE cricaL. adj, [from apoplexy.) 
Relating to an apoplexy. 

We meet with the fame complaints of gravity 
in living bodies, when the faculty locomotive frems 
abolithed; as may. be obfesved in fupportirg perfons 
inebriated, apeplecPical, or in tipothymies and {woon- 
ings. Bracn's Vulgar Errours. 

In an apophicul cafe, he tound exiravatated 
blood making way trom the ventvicics of the brain. 

Derbam. 

ApopLe cricx. adj. [from apoplexy.) Re- 
lating to au apoplexy. 

A lady was feizcd with an apeplePick fit, which 
afterward terminated in fome kind of lethargy. 

Wifeman. 

A'PoPLEX. 2. /. [See ApopLexy.] Apo- 
plexy. The lalt fyllable is cut away ; 
but this’ is only in poetry. 

Prefent punifhment purfues his maw, 
When forfeited and fwell'd, the peacock raw 
He bears into the bath; whence want of breath, 
Repletions, apcp/cx, intchtate death. Dryden. 


Chambers.. 


APO 


A'POPLExED. adj. [from apoplex.] Seized 
with an apoplexy. / 
Senfe, fure, you have, 
Elfe could you not have motion: but fure that fenfe 
ls apoplex'd. Shatefpearce 
A‘POPLEXY. n. f. [aminan] A fud- 
den deprivation of all internal and ex- 
ternal fenfation, and of all motion, un- 
lefs of the heart and thorax. - The caufe 
is generally a repletion, and indicates 


evacuation, joined with ftimulit. Quincy.” 


Apoplexy is a fudden abolition of all the tenfes, 
external and internal, and of all voluntary motion, 
by the ftoppage of the flux and reflux of tine animal 
fpirits through the nerves deitined for thofe m^- 
tions. Arbuthnot on Dict. 

Peace is a, very apoplexy, lethargy, mulled, deat, 
fleepy, intenfible. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

A fever may take away my reafon, or memory, 
and an apopicxy leave neither fenfe nor underftand - 
. ing. Lockes 
APO RIA. n.f. [zmogia.] Is a figure in 

rhetorick, by which the. fpeaker fhews, 

that he doubts where to begin for the 
multitude of matter, or what to fay in 
fome itrange and ambiguous thing’; 
and doth, as it were, argue the cafe 


with himfelf. Thus Cicero fays, Whe- 


ther he tock them from his fellows more im~ 
pudently, gave them to a harlot more laf- 
civioufly, removed them from the Roman 
people more wickedly, or altered them more 
prefumptuoufly, I cannot well declare. 
Smith's Rhetorick. 


APORRHO'EA, n. f. [amoppein.]  Efflu-- 


viur; emanation; fomething emitted 
by another: not in ufe. 

The reafon of this lie endeavours to make out 
by atomicadl aforrkæas, which paffing from the 
crucntate weapon ‘to the wound, and being incor- 
porated with the particles of the falve, carry them 
to the affected part. Glanville’s Scepfis. 


APOSIOPE SIS. n. f. [emorsumnzss, from: 


ams, after, and cwraw, to be filent.) 
A form of fpeech, by'which the fpeaker, 
through fome affection, as forrow, bath- 
fulneis, fear, anger, or vehemency, 
breaks off his fpeech before it be all 
ended. A figure, when, fpeaking of a 
thing, we yet feem to conceal it, though 
indeed we aggravate it; or when the 
courfe of the ientence begun is {o ftayed, 
as thereby fome part of the fentence, 
not being uttered, may be underflood. 
Smith's Rhetorick. 


Apostasy. n.f. [amisacs.] Departure. — 


from what a man has profeffed: it 1s 
generally applied to religion ; fome- 


times with the particle from. 

The canon law defines apytofy to bea wilful de- 
parture from that ftate of faith, which any periton 
hás profelfed himfelf to hold in the Chriftian church. 

Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

The affable archangel had forewarn’d : 
Adam, by due example, to beware 
Apoftafy, by what betel in heav’n 
‘Lo thofe apoftates. ~ Milton. 

Vice invus were not only wickednefs, but upcffa- 
Jy» degenerate wickednefs. Sprat. 

Whoever do give different worfhips, muft bring 
in morc gods; which is an apoflafy from one God. 

Srilling ficete 
APO'STATE. n. f [apofata, Lat. aro- 
såre.) One that has forfaken his pro- 


feflion ; generally applied to one that- 


has left his religion. è 
The angels, for ditobcdience, thou” batt rcferved 
EN 2 ed 
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to 4 miferable immortality; but unto man, equally 
rebellious, equally apofure from thee and goodnefs, 
thou haft given a Saviour. Rogers's Sermons. 

Apoftates in point of faith, are, ‘according to the 
civil law, fubje& unto all punifhments ordained 
againft hereticks. Ayliffc. 

AposTa‘’TICAL. adj: [from apoftate.| Af- 
ter the manner of an apoitate. 

To wear turbants is an apoflatical conformity. 

Sandys. 

To APOSTATIZE. v. n. [from apoftate.] 

To forfake one’s profeffion : it is com- 

monly ufed of one who departs from his 
religion. 

None revolt from the faith, becaufe they muft 
not look upon 2 woman to luft after her, but becaufe 
they are reftrained from the perpetration of their 
lfs. If wanton glances, and libidinous thoughts, 
had been permitted by the gofpel, they would have 
apsflattzed neverthelefs. Bentky. 

To APOSTEMATE. v. n. [from apoffeme. ] 
To become an apofteme ; to fwell and 
corrupt into matter. 

There is care to be takén in abfceffes of the 
breaft and beily, in danger of breaking inwards ; 
yet, by opening thefe ton foon, they fometimes 
apoficmate again, and become crude. Wifeman. 

Apostema TION. n. f. [from apofemate. | 
The formation of an apofteme ; the ga- 
thering of a hollow purulent tumour. 

Nothing can be more admirable than the many 
ways nature hath provided for preventing, or cu- 
ring of fevers; as, vomitings, apofemationss faliva- 
tions, &c. rew. 

A'POSTEME. Daf. [amósnua.] A hollow 
A'PostTume. § {welling, filled with pu- 
rulent matter; an abícefs. 

With equal propriety we may affirm, that ulcers 
of the lungs, or apoftemes of the brain, do happen 
only in the left fide. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The opening of apcfcmes, before the fuppura- 


tion be perfeted, wcakeneth the heat, and renders 
them crude. Wrifeman. 


APOSTLE. nz. J Lapofelus. Lat. anogo- 
A®.] A perfon fent with mandates by 
another. It is particularly applied to 
them whom our Saviour deputed to 
preach the gofpel. 

But all his mind is bent to holinefs ; 
His champions are the prophets and apefles. 
Shakefpeare. 
J am far from pretending infallibilicy; that 
would be to erect myfelf into an apsfile : a pre- 


{umption in any one that cannot confirm what he 
fays by miracles. Locke. 


We know but a fmall part of the notion of an 
apeftle, by knowing barely that he is fent forth. 
Watts’s Logick. 
Aposriesnip. n. fo [from apofle.) The 
ofice or dignity of an apoftle. 
Where, becaufe saith is in too low degrec, 
T thought it fome apoftlebip in me 
To {peak things, which by faith alone I fee. Donne. 
God hath ordered it, that St. Paul hath writ 
a itce ewes a all ‘confined within the bufi- 
nefs of his apcAlebip, and fo contain nothing but 
points of Sra iah h, Locke. 
APposTOLicar. adj. [from apoffolick. | 
Delivered or taught by the apoftles ; 
belonging to the apoftles. 
They acknowledge nor, that the chorch keeps 
any thing as apcfolica/, which is ‘not found in the 


» apofties writings, in what other records foever it 
be foond. 


Hocker. 

Declare yourfelf for that church which is founded 

upon fcripture, reafon, apoficlical praGtice, and an- 

tiquity. Hooker. 

AposTOLicaLty. adv. [from epofolical.| 
In the manner of the apòftles. 


ArosToLicatness, nj. (from apofcii- 
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cal.) The quality of relating to the 
apoitles ; apoitolical authority. 

Aposto' Lick. adj. [from apofle. The 
accent 1s. placed by Dryden on the 
antepenult.] ‘Taught by the apoftles ; 
belonging to an apoftle. 

Their oppofitions in maintenance of publick fu- 
peritition againt apoffolick endeavours, were vain 
and frivolous. Hooker. 

Or where did I at fure tradition ftrike, 
Provided till it were apcflolick ? Dryden. 

APO'STROPHE. n. 46 [roseo from 
amo, from, and sé», to turn. ] 

1. In rhetorick, a diverfion of fpeech to 
another perfon than the fpeech appoint- 
ed did intend or require; or, it is a 
turning of the fpeech from one perfon 
to another, many times abruptly. A 
figure when we break off the courfe of 
our fpeech, and fpeak to fome new per- 
fon, prefent or abfent, as to thé people 
“or witneffes, when it was before di- 
rected to the judges or opponent. 

Smith’s Rhetorick. 

2. In grammar, the contraction of a word 
by the ufe of a comma, as, tho’, for 
though ; rep” for reputation. 

Many laudable attempts have been made, by 
abbreviating words with apsfropbes; and by lop- 
ping polyfyllables, leaving one or two fyllables at 
moft. Swift. 

To AposTROPHIZE, v. n. [from apo- 
ftrophe.| To addrefs by an apoitrophe. 

There is a peculiarity in Homer's manner of 
apofropbizing Eumzus, and fpeaking of him.in 
the fecond perfon: it is generally applied only to 
men of account. Pope. 

A’postume. 2. f. See Arosteme. [This 
word is properly apoffem.] A hollow 
tumour filled with purulent matter. 


How an apcfume in the mefentery, breaking, 
caufes a confumption in the parts, is apparent. 
Harvey. 


To A’postuME. v. n. [from apoftume.] To 
apoftemate. Dia. 


Apo THECARY. 2. f. [apotheca, Lat. a 
repofitory.] A man whofe employment 
is to keep medicines for fale. 

Give me an ounce of civet, good apothecary, to 
f{weeten my imagination. Shake/p. King Lear. 

They have no other doctor but the fun and the 
frefh air, and that fuch an one, as never fends 
them to the aperbecary. | South. 

Wand’ring inthe dark, ~~ 
Phyficians, for the tree, have found the bark ; 
They, lab’ring for relief of human kind, 
With tharpen'd fight fome remedies may find; 
Th* apotbecary-train is wholly blind. Dryden. 

A'POT HEGM. n. f. [properly apophthegm; 
which fee.] A remarkable faying. 

By frequent converfing with him, and {cattering 
fhort aporbegms, and little pleafant ftories, and 
making ufeful applications of them, his fon was, 
in his infancy, taught to abhor vanity and vice as 
monfters. Walton's Life of Sandevfon. 

APOTHE OSIS. 2. f. [awoSiwon.] Deifica- 
tion ; the rite of adding any one to the 
number of gods. 

As if it could be graved and painted omnipo- 
tent, or the nails and the hammer Could give it an 
aporbeofis. South. 

Allots the prince of his celeftial line 
An ap:theofis, and rites divine. Gartb. 

APO'TOME. n. f. [from aortuyw, to cut 


off. } 
1. In mathematicks, the remainder or dif- 
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ference of two incommenfurable quan- 
tities. 

z. In‘mufick, itis the part remaining of 
an entire tone, after a greater femitone 
has been taken from it.. ‘The propor- 
tion in numbers of the aporome, is that 
of 2048 to 2187. The Greeks thought 
that the greater tone could not be di- 
vided into two equal parts ; for which 
reafon they called the frt part arotoan, 
and the other anyse. Chambers. 

A’pozem. n.f. (axl, from, and Gs, to 
boil.] “A‘decoétion; an infufion made 
by boiling ingredients. 

During this evacuation, he took opening broths 
and apozems. Wijcman's Surgcrye 
Squirts read Garth till apoxems grow cold. Gay. 


Jo APPA’L. v. a. {appalir, Fr. It might 


more properly have been written ap- 
pale.) To fright; to ftrike with fud- 
den tear; to depreis; to difcourage. 

Whilit the fpaxe, her great words did appal 

My fecble courage, and my heart opprefs, 
That yet iquake and tremble over ail. Fairy Qe 
Give-with thy trumpet a loud note to Troy, 
Thou dreadful Ajax; that th' aptalled air 
May pierce the head of thy great combatant. 
Shakefpearee 
The houte of peers was fomewhat appalled at 
this alarum; but took time to confider of it tilb 
next day. Clarendon. 
Does neither rage inflame, nor fear appa/, 
Nor the black fear of death that faddens all? Popes 
The monfter curls . 
His flaming creft, all other thirft uppall'd, 
Or fhiv'ring flies, or choak'd at difttance ftands. 
Thomfore 
APPA'LEMENT. 2. /. [from appal.] De- 
preffion ; difcouragenient; impreflion of 
fear. 
As the furious flaughter of them was a great 
ditcouragement and appal/ement to the reft. 
Bacon's Henry VII. 
A'PPANAGE. nf. [appanagium, low Latin ; 
probably from panis, bread.) Lands fet 
apart by princes for the maintenance of 
their younger children. 

He became fuitor for the earldom of Chefter, 2 
kind of appanage to Wales, and uling to go to the 
king's fon. Bacone 

Had he thought it frt 

That wealth fhould be the appanage of wit, 

The God of-light could ne'er have been fo blind, - 

To deal it to the worit of human kind. Swift. 
APPARATUS. 2./. [Latin.] Things pro- 

vided as means to any certain end, as 

the tools of a trade; the furniture of a 

houfe ; ammunition for war ; equipage ; 

fhow. | 

There is an apparatus of things previous to be 
adjufted, before 1 come to the calculation itfelf. 

Woodward. 

Ourfelves are eafily provided for; it is nothing 
but the circumftantials, the apparatus or equipage 
of human life, that cofts fo much. 

Pope's Letters to Gay, 
APPAREL. 2. /. It bas no plural. [ap- 
pareil, Fr.) 
1. Drefs ; vefture. 

I cannot cog and fay, that thou.art this and that, 
like many of thofe lifping hawthorn buds, chat 
come like women in men’s apparel, and {mell like 
Bucklerfbury in fimpling time. 

Sbhakefpeare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 
2. External habiliments. 

Our late burnt London, in afpare new, 

Shook off her afhes to have treated you. Waller. 

At publick devotion, his refigned carriage made 

religion 
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religion. appear in the natural apparel of -fimpli- 
city. Tatler. 
To APPAREL. v. a. [from apparel, the 
noun. } d l 
1. To drefs ; to clothe. ~ 

With fuch robes were the king’s daughters that 
were virgins apparelled. 2 Sam. xiii. 18. 

Both combatants were! stpparelled only in their 
doublets ard hofes. Hayward. | 

2. To adorn with drefs. 
She did appare/ her apparel, and with the pre- 
» Ciousneis of her body made it moit fumptuous.. 
z i Sidney. 
$. To cover, or deck, as with drefs. 

You may have trees apparelled with flowers, by 
boring hoies in them, and. putting into them ea;ith, 
and fetting feeds of violets. Bacon. 

Shelves, and rocks, and precipices, and gulfs, 
being, apparciled witha verdare of plants, would 
refemble mountains and valleys. Bentley's Serm. 

4. To fit out; to furnifh :- not in ufe. 

It hath been agreed, that either of them fhould 
fend fhips to fea well manned and apparelled to 
fight. De Sir Je Hayward. 

APPARENT. adj. {| apparent, Fr. apparens, 
Lat.] 
1. Plain; indubitable ; not doubtful. 

The main principles of reafon are in them- 
felves apparent. For to make nothing evident of 
itfelf unto man’s underftanding, were to take 
away all poffibility of knowing anything. Hooker. 

2. Seeming ; in appearance; not real, 

The perception intellective often correéts ithe 
report of phantaty, as in the apparent bignefs of 
the fun, the apparent crookednels of the taf in 
air and water. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

3. Vifible ; in oppofition to /ecrer. 

What fecret imaginations we entertained is 
known to God; this is apparent, that we have 
not behaved ourfelves, as it we preferved a grate- 
ful remembrante of his mercies. Atterbury. 

The outward and apparent {anétity of actions 
fhould flow from purity of heart. Regers. 

4. Open ; evident ; known; not merely 
fufpected. 

As weil the fear of harm, as harm apparent, 

In my opinion ought to be prevented. 
Shakefpeare’s Richard MI. 
P g. Certain; not prefumptive. 
He is the next of blood 
And heir apparent to the Englifh crown. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. 
Apparent. n. /. Elliptically ufed for 
beir apparent. 
Draw thy fword in right.——_ 
—I'll draw it as apparent to the crown, 
And in that quarrel ufe ite. Shake/p. Henry VI. 
APPARENTLY. adv. [from apparent.} 
Evidently ; openly. 
Arreft him, officer ; 
I would not fpare my brother in this cafe, 
If he thould fcorn me fo apparently. 
Shake/peare’s Comedy of Errours. 
Vices apparently tend to the impairing of men’s 
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health. Tillotfon. 
APPARITION. n. j. [from appareo, Lat. 
to appear. ] 


1. Appearance; vifibility. 
When fuddenty ftood at my head a dream, 
Whofe inward apparition gently mov’d 
My fancy. Milton. 
My retirement tempted me to divert thofe me- 
Janchuly thoughts which the new apparitions oi 
foreign invafion and domeftic difcentent gave us. 
Denbam, 
2. The thing appearing; a form; a vi- 
fible object. 
I have mark’d 


A thoufand bluthing apparitions 

To ftart into her face; a thoufand innocent 
fhames 

In angel whitencls bear away thofe bluibes. Shak. 
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; A glorious apparition ! had no doubt, 
And carnal fear, that day dimm'd Adam's eyes. 


Milton. 


Any thing befides may take from me the fenfe | 
of what appeared ; which apparition, it feems, was | 


you. Tatler. 


3. A fpe&tre ; a walking fpirit. 
Horatio fays “tis but our phantafy, 
Touching this dteaded fight twice feen of us; 

Therefore I have intreatcd him, 

That if again this apparition come, 

He may approve our eyes, and ipeak to it. 

Shake/peara’s Hamlet. 

Tender minds fhould not receive eaily impref- 
fions of goblins, fpectres, and appéritions, where- 
with maids fright them into compliance.) * Lockes 
One of thofe agparittons bad his right hand 
filled with darts, wnich he brandithed in the face 
of all who came up that way. Tatler. 

4. Something only apparent, not real. 

Still there’s tumething 

That checks my joys 

—Nor can I yet diftinguith 

Which is an apparition, this or that. Den. Sopby. 

. Aftronomically, the vifibility of fome 

luminary, oppofed to occultation. 

A month of appariticn is the {pace wherein the 
moon appeareth, deducting three days wherein it 
commorly difappeareth ; and this containeth but 
twenty-fix days and twelve hours. 

Brown's Vulgar Errourss 

Appa’ritors. n.f. [from appareo, Lat. 
to be at hand. ] 

1. Such perfons as are at hand to execute 
the proper orders of the magiftrate or 
Judge of any court of judicature. Ayliffe. 

2. The loweit officer of the ecclefiaftical 
court ; a f{ummoner. 

They fwallowed all the Roman hierarchy, from 
the pope to the uppariter. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

To Appa‘y. v. a. [appayer, old Fr. to fa- 
tisfy.] 

t. To fatisfy ; to content: whence wel 
appayed, 1s pleafed ; ill appayed, is un- 
eafy. Itis now obfolete. 

How well appaid the was her bird to find ! 
Sidney. 
I am well appaid that you had rather believe, 
than take the pain of a long pilgrimage. Camden. 
So only can high juftice reft appaid. Milton. 
z. The fenfe is obfcure in thefe lines : 
Ay, Willy, when the heart is ill aflay’d, 
How can bagpipe or joints be well appaid F. Spen(er, 


| To APPE’ACH. v. a. 


1. To accufe ; to inform againft any per- 
fon. 

He did, amongft many others, appeach Sir Wil- 
liam Stanley, the lord chamberlain. 

Bacon's Henry Vil, 
Were he twenty times 
My fon, I would appeach him. Sbhakefp. Rich. Il. 
Difclofe 

The fate of your affeétion ; for your paffions 
Have to the full appeached. Shakefpeare. 

To cenfure ; to reproach ; to taint 
with accufation. 

For when Cymochles faw the foul reproach, 
Which them appeathed; prick'd with guilty hame, 
And inward grief, he fiercely gen approach, 
Refolv'd to put away that lordly hame. Fairy Q. 

Nor canft, nor durft thou, traitor, on thy pain, 
Appcach my honours or-thine own maintain. 

Dryden. 

APPEACHMENT. m. f. [from appeach.] 

Charge exhibited againft any man ; 

accufation. 

A. bufy-headed man gave firtt light to this ap- 

peachment ; bu: the earl did avouch it. Hayward. 

The duke’s anfwers to his appeachments, in 

oupber thisteen, 1 Gad civilly couched. Wotton. 
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APR 
To APPE’AL.: v.2. [appello, Lat.] 


1. To transfer a caule from one to an- 

other ; with the particles zo and from. 
From the ordinary thereforethey appeal to thems 
{clves. Hockers 
2. To refer to another as judge. 
Force, or a declared fign of force, upon the 
perfon of another, where there is'no common 
fuperior on earth to appeal to for relief, is the 
fate of war; and it is the want of fuch anap- 
peal gives a man the right of war, even againft an 
aggreflor, though he be in fociety, and a fellow- 
fubject. Lockes 
They knew no'foe, but inthe open field 
And to their caufe and ro the gods appeal'd. 
Stepney e 

3. To call another as witnefs. 

Whether this, that the foul always thinks, be 

a felt-evident propofition, I appeal to mankind. 

7 Locke, 
4- To charge witha crime ;.to.accule: a 
term of law. | 
One but flatters us, 
As well appeareth by the caufe you come, 
Namely, t’ appeal each other of high treafon. 
Shake/peare. 
APPEAL. 2. f. [from the verb To appeal.} 
1. An appeal is a provocation from an in- 
ferior oa fuperior judge, whereby the 
jurifdi@ion of the inferior Judge is for 
a while fufpended, in refpect of the 
caufe ; the cognizance being devolved, 
tothe {fuperior judge, Aylije’s Parerg. 
This ring 
Deliver them, and your appeal tous 
There make before them, Shake/p. Henry VIITs 

Our reafon prompts us to a future {tate, 

The laft appeal from fortune and from fate, 
Where God’s all-righteous ways will be declar’d. 
Dryden. 

There are diftributers of juttice, from whom 
there lies an appeal to the prince. Aild:fon. 
- In the common law. 

An accufation ; which is a lawful declaration 
of another man’s crime before a competent judge, 
by one that fets his name to the declaration, and 
undertakes to prove it, upon the penalty that 
may enfue of the contrary; more commonly ufed 
for the private accufation of a murderer) by a 
party who had intereft in, the party murdered, and 
of any felon, by one of his accomplices in the 
fact. Cowell’. 
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The duke’s unju, 

Thus to retort your manitett appeal, 
And put your trial in the villain's mouth, 
Which here you come to accufe. Shakelpeare. 

Haft thou, according to thy oath and bund, ’ 
Brought hither Henry Hercford, thy bold fon, 
Herevto make good the boift’rous late appeal 
Againft the duke.of Norfolk ? Shake/peare, 


3. A fummons to anfwer a charge. 

Nor thall the facred character of king 
Be urg'd to fhield me from thy bold appeal; 

If I have injur’d thee, that makes us equal. Dryd. 
4. A call upon any as witnefs. 

The cafting up of the eyes, and lifting up of 
the hands, is a kind of appeal to the Deity, „the 
author of wonders. Bacon. 

Apps ALANT. x. f. [from appeal.] He 
that appeals. 
Lords appealants, 
Your diff rences fhall all reft under gage, 
Till we affign you to your days of trial. Shakefp. 


APPEALER. 7. f. [from appeal.] One who 
makes an appeal. 


To APPEAR. ù. n. [appareo, Lat.] 
1. To be in fight ; to be vitible. 
As the leprofy appearetb in the ikin of the Ach. 
Lev. xiile 43» 
And half her knee and half her breatt appear, 
By art, like negligence, difcios’d and bare.: Prior. 


z. To 
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2. To become vifible as‘a fpirit. 

For I have appeared unto thee tor this purpofe, to 

make thee a minifter and a witnefs. AAs, xxvi. 16. 

3. To ftand in the prefence of another, 
generally ufed of ftanding before fome 
fuperiour ; to offer himfelf to the judg- 
ment of a tribunal. 

When hall-I come and appear before God ? 

Pate, xliie 2. 
4. To be the object of obfervation. 

Let thy work appear unto thy fervants, and 

thy glory unto their children. Pfalm, xc. 16. 
§. Tovexhibit one’s felf before a court of 
juftice. 

Keep comfort to you, and this morning fee 
You do appear before them. Shakefp. Hen. VIIE 

6. To be made clear by evidence. 

Egfrid did utterly wafte and fubdue it, as ap- 
pears out of Beda’s complaint againft him; and 
Edgar brought it under his obedience, as appears 
by an ancient record. . Spenfer’s Ircland. 

7. To feem, in oppofition to reality. 

His frit and principal care being to apprar unto 
his people, fuch as he would have them be, and 
to be fuch as he appeared. Sidney. 

My nobie matter will appear 
Such as he is, tull of regard and honour. Sdale/p. 
8. To be plain beyond difpute. 
From experiments, ufetul indications may be 
taken, as Wil appear by what follows. Artu‘Lnot. 
APPEARANCE. 2. f. [from To appear.] 
1. The ac of coming into fight ; as, they 
were furprifed by the fudden appearance 
of the enemy. 
2. The thing feen; as, the remarkable 
appearances in the kky. 
3. Phoenomena ; that quality of any thing 
which is vifible. 

The advancing day of experimental knowledge 
Gifclofeth fuch sppearances, as will not lie even in 
any model extant. Clanville's Scepfis. 

4. Semblance ; not reality. 

Fle encreafed in eftimation, whether by deftiny, 
or whether by his virtues, or at leat by his op- 
pearances of virtues. Hayward. 

Heroic virtue did his actions guide, 

And he the fubfance not th’ appearance chofe. 
Dryden. 

The hypocrite would not put on the be Pe 
of virtuc, if it was not the molt proper means to 
gain love. Addifin. 

g. Outhde ; fhow. 
` Under a fair and- beautiful appearance there 
fhould ever be the real fubitance of good. Rogers. 
6. Entry into a place or company. 

Do the fame juftice to one another, which will 
be done us hereafter by thofe, who thall make 
their appearance in the world, when this generation 
is no more. ga, Addifon. 

>. Apparition; fupernatural vifibility. 

I think a perion terrified with the imagination 
of'fpectres, more reafonable than one who thinks 
the appearance of {pirits fabulous. Addifon. 

8. Exhibition of the perfon to a court. 

I will not tarry ; no, nor ever more 
Upon this bufincls my appearance make 
In any of their courts. Sbuke/p. Henry VIIL. 

g. Open circumitance of a cafe. 
Or grant her pafiion be fincere, 
How fhall his innocence be clear ? 
Appearances were all fo ftrong, 
The world mutt think him in the wrong. . Swift. 
10. Prefence; mien. 

Health, wealth, victory, and honour, are in- 
troduced; wifdom enters the laft, and fo capti- 
vates with her appearance, that he gives himfelt up 
to her- Addifon, 

t1. Probability ; feeming ; likelihood. 

There is that which hath no appearance, that 
this prieit being utterly unacquainted with the 

true perfon, according to whofe paitera he fhould 
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fhape his counterfeit, fhould think 1t poffible for 
Himto inftruét his playere Baten. 
APPE ARER, 2. j. [from To appear.) The 


perlon that appears., i 
That owls and ravens are ominous appearers, 


and prefignity unlucky ‘events, was an augurial, 


conception. Broaur. 
ApPe asaBLeE. adj. [from To appeafe.] 
That may be pacified ; reconcileable. 
APPE’ASABLENESS. 2. f. [from To ap- 
pease.) The quality of being eafily ap- 
peafed ; reconcileablenefs. 
To APPE’ASE. v. a. [appaifer, Fr.] 
1.. To quiet; to put in a {tate of peace. 

By his counfel she. appeafeth the decp, and 
planteth iffands therein. Eccluss xiiiie 24. 

England had no leifure to think of reformation, 
till the civil wars were appeafed, and peace fettled. 

Davies on Ireland. 
2. To pacify ; to reconcile ; to itill wrath. 

So Simon was atpcafed towards them, and 
fought no more againit them. 1 Mac. xiii- 47. 

O God ! if my decp prayers cannot appeafe thee, 
Yet execute thy wrath on me alone. 

Skakefpeare’s Richard ¥1. 

The reft thall hear me call, and oft be warn'd 
Their finful ftate, and to appeafe betimes 
Th’ incenfed Deity. 

3. To fill; to quiet. 
The reft 
They cut in legs and fillets for the feat, 
Which drawn and ferv'd, their:hunger «they ap- 
; peafes Dryden. 
APPEASEMENT. x. f| [from To appea/e. | 
A ftate of peace. 

Being neither in numbers nor in courage great, 
partly by authority, partly by entreaty, they were 
reduced to fome good apprafements. Hayward. 

Appe’aser. 7. f. [trom To appeaje.] He 
that pacifies others ; he that quiets dif- 
turbances. 

APPELLANT, n.f. [appello, Lat. tocall.] 

1. A challenger; one that fummons an- 
other to anfwer either in the lilts or in 


a court of juftice. 
In the devotion of a fubjcét’s love, 
And free from other mifbegotten hate, 
Come I appellant to this princely prefence. Shak. 

This is the day appointed ‘tor the combat, 

And ready are th” appellant and defencant, 

Th’ armourer and his man, to enter the lifts. 

Shakefpeare. 

_ Thefe thifts refuted, anfwer thy appellant, 

Though by his blindnefs mained for high attempts, 

Who now defics thee thrice to fingle ight. Milton. 
2. One that appeals from a lower to a 

higher power. 

An appeal transfers the cognizance of the caufe 
to the fuperior judge ; fo that, pending the appeal, 
nothing can be attempted in prejudice of the ap- 
pollant. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

APPELLATE. m. J. [appellatus, Lat.] ‘The 
perfon appealed againft. 

An appcllatory libel ought to contain the name 
of the party appellant; the name of him froin 
whofe fentence it is appealed; the name of him 
to whom it is appealed ; from what fentence it is 
appealed ; the day of the fentence pronounced, 
and appeal interpofed; and the name ot the party 
appellate, or perfon againit whom the appeal is 
lodged. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

APPELLATION. n. fe [appellatio, Lat.] 
Name ; word by which any thing is 
called. 

Nor are always the fame plants delivered under 
the fame name and appel/ation. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Good and evil commonly operate upon the mind 
of man, by refpective names or appellations, by 
which they are notificd and conveyed to the oi 

Gal. 


Milton. 
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Appe cuative.m. f. [appellativum, Lat.) 
l” ,, Words and names are either comman or propere, 
“Common ‘names are-fuch as fand for univerfal 
_ ideas, or a whole rank of beings, whether general 
or (pecial. Vhefe are called) ap¢pellurives.|* Sa 
fih; bird, man, city, river, are common namcs ; 
and fo ave trout, eel, lobfter; for they all agrec,to 
many individuals, and fome to many fpecies. 
Watts's Logich. 
APPR LLATIVELY. adv. [from appella- 
tive.} | According to the manner of 
nouns appellative; as, this man is'a 
Hercules. Hercules is ulied appellatiuely, 
to fignify a rong man. m 
ApPPE ; 


LLATORY. adj. [trom appeal] That 
which contains an appeal. See Apre- 
LATE. 

APPELLEE, n.f. [from appeal.) One who 
is appealed againft, and accufed. Diċ. 


To APPEND. v. a. [appendo, Lat. to hang 


to any things} e s 8, 
1. To hang any thing. upon another ; as, 
the infcription was appended: tothe co- 
lumn : the feal is appended to the record. 
2. ‘lo add to fomething, as an acceflory; 
not a principal part. 

APPENDAGE. 2./. [French.} Something 
added to another thing, without being 
neceffary to its effence, as a portico to 
the houie. i 

Modetty is the appendage of fobriety, and is 
to chaftity, to temperance, and to humility,)as 
the fringes are toa garment. 

Taylor's Rule of living bcly. 

None. of the laws of motion now ettablifhed; 
will ferve to account for the production, motion, 
or number of bodies, nor their appendages, though 
they may help us a little. to conceive their appear- 
ances. Cheyne. 

He was fo far from over-valuing any of the 
appendages of life, that the thoughts of life did 

` not affect him. Asterbury. 

ApPe’nDanT. adj. [French.] 

1. Hanging to fomething elfe. 

2. Belonging to; annexed ; concomitant. 

He that deipifes the world, and all its appendans 
vanitics, Is the moft fecurc. Taylors 

He that looks for the bleflings apfendant to the 
facrament, muft expect them upon no terms, but 
of a worthy communion. Taylor. 

Riches multiplied beyond the proportion of out 
charaéter, and the wants appendart to it, naturally 
difpofe men to forget God. Rogers. 

3- In law. 

Appendant is any thing belonging to another, 
as acceff:rium prircipah, with the civilians, or ad- 
junium fubje€?o, with the logicians. An hofpital 
may be appendant to a manour; a common of 
fithing appendant to a trechold. Cowell. 

APPENDANT. #./. That which belongs 
to another thing, as an accidental or 
adventitious part. 

Pliny gives an account of the inventors of the 

_ forms and appendarts of shipping. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

A word, a look, a tread, will ftrike, as they are 
apperdants to cxternal fymmetry, or indications of 
the beaaty of the mind. Grew. 

To Arpe’nDICATE. V. a. [appendo, Lat.] 
To add to another thing. 

In a palace there is the cafe or fabrick of the 
ftructure, and there are certain additaments; as, 
various furniture, and curious motions of divers 
things appendicated to it. Hale 

APPENDICA TION. n. f. [from appendi- 
cate.) Adjunct ; appendage ; annexion. 

‘There are confiderable parts. and integrals, and 
appendications unto the mundus afpectabilis, impoli- 
bic to be eternal, uid Beard hy ing Hale. 

APPENDIX. 


APP 
ArPE’NDIX. 2. /. appendices, plur. Lat.) 


1. Something appended, or added, to an- 
other thing. 


The cherubim were never intended as an object 
of worthip, becaufetbey were only the appendices to 
another thing. -But a thing is then propoled as an 
obje&t of worfhip, when y's fet up by itfelf, and 
not by way of addition or ornament to another 
thing. j Pa Stillingfleet. 

Normandy became an appendix to England, the 
nobler dominion, and received a greater conformity 
of their laws to the Englith, than they gave to ir. 

Te Hale’s Civil Law'of England. 
2. An adjunét or concomitant. | 
All concurrent appendices, of the action ought to’ 
be furveyed, in order to pronounce with truth con- 
__scérningit. ” i Watts. 
, To APPERTA'IN. w. n. [appartenir, Fr.]' 
1. To belong toas of right: with to. 
The honour of devifing this doctrine, that reli- i 
gion-ought to be inforced by the fword, would be! 
found appertaining to Mahomed the falfe prophet. | 
x i Raleig b. | 
The Father, t whom «in heav’n fupreme 
’ Kingdom,,and power, and glory appertains, 


2. To belong to by nature or appointment. | 


b . If the foul cf man did ferve only to give bim be- 
3 ing in this life, then things appertaining fo this life 
: would content him, as we fee they do other. crea-’ 
7 tures. Hobdter. 
' ~ And they roafted the paffover with fire, as apper- 
$ taines b": as for the facrifices, they fod them in brafs) 


pots. 1 Efdras. 
Both of them feem ‘not to generate any other cf- 
~ fel, but fuchias adpertaineth so their proper objects 
and fenfes. Bacon. 
As i¢ expected, I fhould know no fecrets sy d 
That apertain to you? Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 
ApPPERTAINMENT. n. f. [from apper- 
` tain.| That which belongs to any rank 
. or dignity. 
He ihent our meflengers, and we lay by © ; 
Our uppertainmentsy vifiting of him. Shake/p« 
ÄPPE'RTENANCE. n.f. [appartenance, Fr.) 
f That which belongs or relates to another 
$ thing. 
A P Can they which behold the controverfy of divi- 
s nity condemn our enquiries in the doubtful apper- 
-_ _—s,s tenancies of arts, and receptaries of philofophy ? 
Brown’ Vulgar Errours. 
APPERTINENT. adj. [from To apper- 
: tain.) Belonging ; relating. 
You know how apt our love was to accord 
To furnifh him with all appertinents 
Belonging to his honour. Shakefp. Herry Y. 


` 7 


$ APPETENCE. } n. f. [appetentia, Lat.), 
a ` f 
'A PPETENCY. Carnal defire ; fenfual 
| defire. 
7 Bred only and completed to the tafte 


Of luttfub appetcnce 5 to fing, to dance, 
» To drefs; to troule the tongue, and soli the eve. 
Milton. 
ÅPPETIBILITY. 2. f. [from appetible.) 
The quality of being defirable. 

That elicitation which the f{chools intend, is a 
deducing of the power of the wil into act, merely 
from the apperisiuity of the object, as a man draws 
achild after him with the fight of a green bough. 

Bramball againf} H:bbes.. 

A PPETIBLE. adj. (appetibilis, Lat.] De- 
Grable ; that which may be the object of 
appetite. 

Fower both to flight the mof arpetille objets, 
and to controul the moft unruly paons. 


APPETITE. n. f. (appetitus, Lat.] 
1. The natural defire of good ; the inftin& 
by which we are led to feek pleafure. 
The wiil properly and ftridtly taken, as it is of 
Uiings which are cefessed unto the end that man 
1 


idma ding to his will. Par. Lof. |: l . 
Hath honour’d me, according to his will. Par. Lof 5. Keenne(s, of. tomach ; -hunger , defire! 


Bramball agairft Hobbes. |, 


APP 


aefireth, differeth greatly from that inferiour natu- 


ral defire, which we call appetite. The object of 
appetite is whatfoever fenfible good may be withed 
or; the object of will is that good which reafon 
does lead us to feek. © Hooker. 
z. The defire of fenfual pleafure. 
Why, fhe would hang on him, 
As if increafe of appetite had grown 
By what it fed on. Shake/p. Hamlet. 
i ~- Urge his hateful luxury, 
And beftial appetite in change of luite 
Sbuke/peare’s Richard Ml. 
Each tree 
Loaden with faireft fruit, that hung to th’ eye 
Tempting, ftirr’d in me fudden appetite 
To pluck and eat. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
3% Violent longing ; eagernefs after any 
thing. Q | | 
No man could é€njoy hisJife, his wife, or goods, 
if a mightier man had an appetite to take the fame 
from him. Davies. 
Hopton had an extraordinary appetite to engage 
Waller in a battle. Clarendon. 


| 4. The thing eagerly defired. < 


Power being the natural appetite of princes, a li- 
mited monarch cannot gratify it. Swift. 


of food... lls i ah 
There be four principal caufes of appetite; the 
refrigeration of the tomach, joined with fome dry- 
nefs; contraction; vellication, and abfterfion ; 
befides hurger, which is an emotinefs. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftery. 
There.is continual abundance, which creates 
fuch an apperise in your readers that he is not, 
cloyed with any thing, but fatisfied with all. Dryd. 


ie! 


6. It has fometimes of before the object of } 


delre.. mA rrano ag | 
The new officer's nature needed fome: reftraint 
to his immoderate appetite of powers Clarendon. 
7. Sometimes fo. rite 
We haye generally fuch an agpetite to praife, that 
we greedily fuck itin, Government of the Tongue. 
APRETI TION. x. fa [appetitio, Lat.] De- 
fire. 
i The aQual appetition or faftening our affections 
on him. Hamnuord’s PraStical Curechi/m. 
We find in animals an eftimative’or judicial fa- 
culty, an appetiticn or averfation. Judge Hale. 
A’ PPETITIVE. adj. {from appetite.] That 
which defires ;, that which has the qua- 
lity of defiring. | 

The wiil is sot a bare.apperisine power, as that of 

the fenfual.appetite, but is a rational appetite. 
Hale's, Origin of Mankind. 
J find in myfelf an appetitive faculty aways in 


execcife, in the very height of aétivity and invigo-} 


ration. Norris. 
To APPLAUD. v. a. [applaudo, Lat.] 
1. To praife by clapping the hand. 
1 would applaud thee to the very echo, 
That thouid applaud again. — Sbakefp. Macbeth. 
z..To praife in general. 
Nations. unbcrn your mighty names fhall found, 
And worlds applaud that muft not yet be found! 
s Á Pope. 
ApPLa UDER. #. jJ. [from applaud.] He 
that praiies or commends. 
I had the voice of, my fiugle reafon againft-it, 
drowned in the noife of a multitude of applauders. 
Glanville’s Scepfis. 
Applause, n.f. [applan/vs, Lat.] . Ap- 
probation loudly exprefled ; praife : 
properly a clap. 
This general applaufe, and.chearful shout, 
Argues your wildom and! your love to Richard. 
Sbakefpeare. 
Sylla wept, 
And chid her barking waves into attention ; 
And fe:i\Charybdis murmur’d foft applauje. Milton. 
Thofe that arc fo fond of applaufe, how little Jo 
they tafte it when they have it! South. 


APP 


See their wide-ftreaming wounds; they neither 
came 
For pride of empire, nor defire of fame; 
Kings fight for kingdoms, madmen for applaufe, 
But love tor love alone, that crowns the lover's caufe. 
Dryden's Fablese. 
APPLE. 2. /. [xppel, Saxon. ] 
1. The ‘fruit of the apple-tree.. 

Tall thriving trecs confefs’d the fruitful mold 5 

The redu'ning apple ripens here to gold. . Pope's Ode 
2. The pupil of the eye. 

He initruéted him ; be kept him as the apple of 

his eye. Deut. XXxiii. 106 
APPLE of Love. 

Apples of love are of three forts; the moft com- 
mon’ having long ‘trailing branches, with rough 
leaves and yellow joints, faccceded by apples, as 
they are called, at the joints, not round, bur 
bunched; of a pale orange fhining pulp, and feed, 
within. Martimer’s Hufbandry , 


APPLE-GRAFT. z. f- [from apple and 
grafi.) A twig of apple-tree grafted. 
upon the. ftock of another tree. 

We have feen three and twenty forts of apple 
grafts’ upon! the fame‘oldyplant, moft of them 
adorned with fruite | Boyle. 


APPBE-TART. 2. /. [framapple and tart: ] 
A ‘tart made of :apples. 
What, up and down carv`d like an app/e-tart'! 
Shake/pearte 
APPLE-FREE. n. /. [from apple and tree. ] 


The fruit of this tree is for the moft part hol- 
lowed about the foot ftalk 3 the cells inclofing the 
feed are feparated by cartilaginous partitions ; the: 
juice’ of the fruit'is fourith; the tree-large and 
fpreading; the flawers confilt; of; five leaves, ex- 
panding’in, form, of a rofe. ‘There is a great va- 
riety of thefe fruits. Thofe for the defert are, the: 
white juniting, Margaret apple, fummer pearmain, 
fummer queening, embroidered apple, golden rci- 
nette, Summer white Colville, fummer red Colville, 
filver pippin, aromatick. pippen, the gray reinettey, 
la haute-bonte, royal ruffeting, Wheeler's ruffet, 
Shatp’s ruffet, fpice apple, golden pippen, nonpa- 
reil, and l'api. Thofe for the kitchen ufe are, cod- 

, ling, fummer marigold, fummer red pearmaing, 
Holland pippin, Kentith pippin, the hanging body, 
Loan’s pearmain, French reinette, French pippin, 
royal rullet, monftruous reinette, winter pearmain, 
pomme violette; Spencer’s pippin, ftone pippiny, 
oakenpin. And thofe generally ufed for cyder are, 
Devonfhire royal wilding, reditreaked apple, the 
whitlour,y Herctordthire undcrleaf, John apple, & c. 


Miller. 
Oaks and. beeches laft longer than apples and 
pears. Bacon. 


Thus apple-trecs whofe trunks are ftrong to bear 
Their {preading boughs, exert themielves in air. 
Dryden.. 
APPLE.WOMAN. n. f. [from apple and 
avoman.} A- woman ‘that fells apples, 
that keeps fruit on a ftall. 
Yonder,are two apple-qwomen {coldingy and just 
ready to uncoif ane anothers, Arbuthnotand Pope. 
Apriianie. adj. [from apply] That 
which may be applied. . kor this word 
the moderns: ule applicable; which fee. 
Limitations all fuch principles have; in regard of 
the varicties uf the matter whereunto'they aresaps 
pliable. Booker. 
All that I have faid of the heathen idolatry is ap- 
pliable to the idolatry of another fort of men in the 
worid. South. 
APPLY aNCr.m f. [from apply} Theak 
of applying ; the thing applied. 
Diteaies defp’rategrown 
By defperate appliance arc relieved. 
Are ycuchaf'd ? 
Afk God for tempcrante, "tis the appliance only 
Which your defire requires. Shakefpeare. 
Avpireatriity. 2. f. [from applicable. } 


‘Lhe 


Shakejpeare 


APE 


The quality of being fit to be applied to 
fomething. 

> The a@ion of cold is compofed of two parts ; 
the one preffing, the other penctrution, which rc- 
quire applicabifity. Digby. 

APPLICABLE. adj. [fram apply.) , That 
which may be applied, as properly re- 
lating to'fomething. 

What he fays of the portrait of any particular 
perfon, is applicable to peetrys In the character, 
tbere is a better or a worfe fikenefs ; the better ra 
panegyrick, and the worfe a libel. Dryden. 

le were happy for us, if this complaint were ap- 
plicable only to the heathen wena, Rogers. 

A'PPLICABLENESS. n. /. [from applica- 
&Je.] Fitnefs to be applied. 

The knowledge of {alts may poffibly, by that 
littie part which we have already delivered of, its 
applicabenc)s, be of ufe in natural philofophy. Boyle. 

A’pPLicaBLy. ‘adv. [from applicable.) 
In fucha manner as that it may be pro- | 
perly applied. , | 

A EPLICA Tena. J. [from apply.) A right’ 
line drawn acrofs a curve, fo as to biiect 
the diameter thereof. Chambers. 

APPLICA TION. 2. /. [from apply.] 

1. The act of applying any thing to ano- 
ther; as, he mitigated his: pain by the 
application of emollients. 

2. The thing applied’; as, he mvented a 
new. application, by which blood might 
be ttauAched. 

i35 "Fhe ac of applying to.any perfon, as a 
folicitor, or petitioner. ef 

It mould feem very extraordinary, that a patent! 
fhould be pafied, upon the appAcation of a poor, 
private, obfcure mechanick. Swift. 

4: Ave employment of means for a certain 
end. 

There is no ftint which can be fet to the value or 


f 


merit, of the facrificed body of Chrift; it hath nof 


meaiured certainty of limits, bounds of cfhcacy 
unto life is knoweth none, but is ailo itfelf infinite 
in pofibility of upplication. Heeker. 

If aright courfe be taken with children, there 
will not be much need. of the application of the com- 
mon rewards and punishments. Locke. 


g. Intenfenefs of thought ; clofe ftudy. 

I have difcovered no other way to ‘keep our; 
thoughes clofe to their bufinefs, but, by frequent at- 
tention and afplication, getting the habit of atten- 
tion and application. v Locke. 

6. Attention to fome particular affair : 
with the particle so. 

His continued application to fuch publick affairs, 
as may benchit his.kingdoms, diverts him from 
pleafures. Addifon.. 

Thiecrime cestainly deferves the utmoft applica- 
tion and wildom of a people topreventit., dddifen. 


7. Reference to\fome cafe or pofition ; as 
the Rory was told, and”the hearers made 
the application. 

This principle aéts with the greateft force ih the 
worft application; and the familiarity of wicked 
men more fuccefstully dcbauches, than that of good 
men reforms. Roger}. 

APPLICATIVE. adj. [from apply.] That 
which applies. 

The diretive command for counfe? is in the un- 
derftanding, and the applicative command for put- 
cing in execution is in the will. 

Bramhall agair) Hebbes.. 

A’prericatoRry. ad: [from apply.} ‘That! 
which comprehends the a€ of applica- 
tion. 

A PPLICATORY. a.f. That which applies. 

There are but two ways of applying the ccath cf 


APP 


Chrif s teith isthe inward apphcatovy, and if there 
be any outward, it muft be the facraments. 
Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 


To APPLY’. v.a. [appéico, Lat.]} 


re To put one thing to another. 
He faid and tothe fword his throat appicd. 
Dryden. 
2. To lay medicaments-upon a wound. 
Apply lome {peedy cure, peevent our-fate, 
And luccour nature ere it be too late. sdddifon. 
God hae addreifed every paftion of our nature, 
applied remedies toevery weaknefs, warned us of 
` every enemy. Regers. 
3. To make ufe of as relative or fuitable to 


fomething. | 
This brought the death of your father into re- 
membrance, and T rcpeated the verfes which 1 for- 
merly applied to him. Dryden's Fables. 
4. To put to a certain ufe. 
The profits thereof might be appfied towards the 
fupport of the year. 
5- To ufe as means to an end. 


Thefe glorious -beings are inftruments in the! 
hands of God, who applies their fervices, and go- | 
verns their actions, and difpofes even their wills and | 
N Rogers. l 
| 6. ‘Fo fix the mind upon ; to ftudy : with 


affe€tions. 


Locke ufes about, lefs properly. 


20. 


Apply thine heart anto inftruction, and thine: 
Prow. xxiii. '12.! 
Every man isconfcious to himfelf that he thinks; 


ears fo the words of knowledge. 


and that’ which his mind “is applied abcut, whilt 
thinking, is the ideas that are there. Locke. 


It is a fign of a capacious mind, when the mind, 
can apply itfelf ro feveral objects with a fwift fuc-. 


ceffion. __, Watts. 
7. To have reconrfe to, asa folicitor -or 


petitioner ; with so: as, I applied myfelf 


to him for help. 
8. To addrefs to. 
Gad at laft 


To Satan firft în fin his doom apply'd, 
„< The’ in myfterious terms, judg’d as then beft. 


Ailton. fF 


Sacred vows and myftic fong apply'd, 


To grifly Pluto and his gloomy bride. Pope. 


9. To bufy; to keep at work: an anti- 


uated fenfe; for which we now ufe ply. 

She.was fkilful in applying his humours; never 
fuftering fear to fali to defpair, nor hope to haften 
to affarance. Sidney. 

1o. ‘To act upon; to ply. 
A varlet running towards haftily, 
Whofe flying feet fo falt their way apply'd, 
That round about a cloud of duft did fly. Fairy Q. 
To Apruy’. von. 
1. To fuit ; to agree. 

Would it apply well to the vehemency of your 

affection, that I fhould win what you ‘vould enjoy? 
aha: Shakefpcare. 
2. To have recourfe to, as a petitioner. 

1 Jrad no'thoughts of applying toany but himfelf; 

he detired I would fozak to others. Swift. 
3. To attach by way of influence. 

God knows every faculty and pafin, and in 
What macner they can be moft fuccefstfuliy applied 
to. hR Rogers. 

To APPOINT. v. a. [appointer, Fr. ] 
1. To fix any thing, as to fectle the exact 
time for fome tranfaction. 

The time appointed of the Father., Galat. iv. 2. 

2. To fettle any thing by compact. 

He faid, .4ppoint me thy wages, and T will pay 
it. Gencfis. 

Now there was an appointed fign between the 
mën of Ifrael-and the liers in wait. Judges, xx~ 38. 

3. To eftablifh any thing by decree. 

Ie was before the Lord, which chofe me before 
thy father, and before all his houfe, to appsint me 
ruler over the people of the Lord. 2 Sam. vi. ‘21. 

Unto him thou gave commandment, which he 


APPOINTER. a. f. [from appoint. 


Clarendon. | 


A PP 


tranfgreffed, and immediately thou Appointed oft 
death in him, 4nd in his generations. 2 Efd. iii..7. 
O Lord, that art the God of the juft, thou haf 

hot cppemted repentance to the juft. 
Manaffeb's Prayer. 


4. To furnish in all points ; to equip; to 


fupply with all things neceffary: ufed 

anciently in {peaking of foldiers. 

The Englith being well appointed, did fo enter- 
tain them, that their hips departed: terribly torn. 
Hayward. 

He 
that fettles or fixes any thing or place. 

APPOINTMENT. n.f. { appointement, Fr.J 

t. Stipulation; the att of fixing fomething 
in which two or more are concerned. 

They had made an appointment together, to come 
‘tomourn with him, andtocomforthim. Job, ji. 11. 

2. Decree; eftabliihment. 

The ways of death be onlytin his hands, who 
alone hath power over all Refh, and unto whofe ap- 
poirtment we ought with patience meekly to fubmit 
ourfelves, Hooker. 

3. Direction; order. 
That good fellow, ` 
If I command him, follows my appointment ; 

I will have none fo near elfe. Shake/pecre, 

4. Equipment ; furniture. 

They ‘have put forth the haven: further on, 
Where their hp uptmetat we may beit difcover, 
And look on their endeavour. Shakefpeare. 

Here art thou in appointment frefh and fair, 
Anticipating time with ftarting courage. Shake/p. 

§- An allowance paid to any man, com- 
monly ufed of allowances to publick of- 
ficers. 

To Apro’RTION. v.a. [from portio, Lat.] 
To fet out in juft proportions. 

Try the parts of the body, which of chem iffue 
fpecdily, and which flowly; and, by apportioning 
the time, take and leave that qualky which’you de- 
fire. Bacon. 

To thefe it were good, that fome proper prayer 
were apportioned, and they taught ity | 3° Seurh. 

An office cannot be apportioned out like a com- 
mon, and fhared among dittinét proprietors. -Collier. 

ÅP PORTION MENT., a. f. [from appor- 
tion.) A dividing of a rent into two 
parts or portions, according as the land, 
whence it iffues, is divided among two 
or more proprietors. Chambers. 

Yo ApPo'SsE. v. a. [appono, Lat. ] 

1. To put queftions to. ‘This word is not 
now 1n ufe, except that, in fome fchools, 
to put grammatical queitions to a boy 
is called to poe him ;. and we now ule 
poje for puzzle. 

Some procure themfelves to be furprifed at fuch 
times as it is like the party that they work upon, 
will come upon them: and to be tound with a 
letter in their hand, or doing fomewhat which they 
are not accuftomed ; to the end they may be ap- 
pofed of thofe things which of themielves they are 
defirous to utter. Bacon. 


2. A latinifin. To apply to. 

By malign putrid vapours, the nutriment is ren- 

dered unapt of being afpe/ed tothe parts. Harvey, 

APPOSITE. adj. [appofitus, Lat.] Proper ; 
fit; well adapted to time, place, or cir- 
cumftances. 

The duke’s delivery of his mind was not fo- 
fharp, as folid and grave, and appefite to the times” 
and oevafions. Wotton, 

Neither was Perkin, for his part, wanting to 
himfcif, either in gracious and princely behaviour, 
or in ready and appofite anfwers. Bacon. 

Remarkable inftances of this kind -have beer : 
but it will adminifter refeCtions very appofite to 
the defign of this prefent folemnity. Atterbury. 

A’PPOSITELY. 


APP 
IA PPOSITPLY. adv, [from appofte.] Pro- 
- perly; fitly ; fuitably. 

We may appefirely compare this difeafe, of a 
proper and improper confumption, to a decaying 
houfe. Harwey. 

When we come into a government, and fee this. 
‘place of honour allotted to a murderer, another 
filed with an atheift or a blafphemer, may we not 
appofitely and properly afk} Whether there be any 
Virtue, fobriety, or religion, amongtt fuch a peo- 
ple? en Sourh. 
A PPOSITENESS. n. f. [from appofite.] Fit- 
nefs; propriety ; fuitableneís. 

‘Judgment is either concerning things to be 
known, or of things:done, of their congruity; fit- 
nefs, rightnels, appsftenc/r.\ 
- Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Aprosi TION., 2. /. [appofitio, Lat.] 

1. The addition of new matter, fo as that 
it may touch the firt mals. 

Urine infpected with a microfcope, will difcover 
a black fand ; wherever this fand fticks, it grows 
ftill bigger, by the agpofition of new matter. . 

Arbuthnot on Diet. 
2. In grammary the putting of two nouns 
in the fame cafe;.as; Liber Sufanne ma- 
tris, the book of his mother Sufan. 
To APPRA‘ISE. v.a. [ apprecier, Fr.) To 
fet a price upon any thing, in order to 
fale. | 
Appraiser. #. f. [from appraife.} A per- 
fon appointed to fet a price upon things 

` J 
to be fold. 
Yo APPREHE'ND. v. as [ apprehendo, Lat. 
to take hold of.) 
1. To lay hold on. 

There is nothing but hath a double handle, or at 
leaft we have two hands to.apprebend it. Tayler.. 


„And fcourge you for this apprebenfion. 


‘fend proportions of corn into Balinghoufe. 


APP 


2. Opinion ; fentiments ; conceffion. 


If we aim at right underftanding its true na- 
ture, we muft examine what apprebeafon mankind 
make of it. Dreby. 

To be falfe, and to be thought falfe, is all one in 
refpect of men who a& not according to truth, but 
apprebenfion. South. 

The expreffions of feripture are commonly fuited 
in thofe matters to the vulgar apfreben/ions and 
conceptions of the place and people where they were 
delivered. Locke. 


3. The faculty by which we conceive new 


ideas, or power of conceiving them. 

I nam’d themras they pa‘s'd, and underitood 
Their nature, with fuch knov-ledge God indu'd 
Mv fudden apprebenfion. Milton. 


4. Fear. 


It behoveth that the world fhould be held in awe, 
not by a vain furmife, but a true atpreb-nficn of 
fomewhat which no man may think himfelf able 


to withftand. Hookcr. 
And-he the future evil thall no lefs . 
In cpprekenfon, than in fubftance, feet. Milten. 


The apprebenfon of what was to come from an 
unknown, atsleat unacknowledged fucceflour to 
the crown, clouded much of that profperity. 

Clarendon. 

As they have no apprebenfion of thefe things, fo 
they need no comfort againft them. Tillotfin. 

After the death of his nephew Caligula, Clau- 


‘dius was in no fmall apprebenjfion for his own life. 


Addifon. 


5: Sufpicion of fomething to happen, or 


be done. 
I'll note you in my book of memory, 
Shakefp. 
That he might take away the apprebenfion, that 
he meant fuddenly to depart, he fent out orders, 
which he was fure would come into the enemies 
hands, to two or three villages, that they fhould 


Clarendon. 
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years, upon condition that the artificer, 
or trade(man, fhall, in the mean time, 
endeavour to initruét him in his art or 
myftery. Ceoavell, 


Love enjoined fuch diligence, that no apprentice, 
no, no bond flave, could ever be more ready than 
that young princefs was. Sidney. 

He found him fuch an apprentice, as knew well 
enough how to fet up for himfelf. Wotter. 

This rule fets the painter at liberty 3 it teaches 
him, that he ought not to be fubject himfelf fer- 
viiely, and be bound like an apprentice to the rules 
of his art. Dryden's Dufrefroy. 

To APPRENTICE. wv. a. [from the noun. } 
‘To put out toa mafter as an apprentice. 
Him portion’d maids, apfrentic'd orphans bleft, 
The young who labour, and the old who ref. 
Pope. 
APPRE NTICEHOOD. 2. fe [from appren- 
tice.) The years of an apprentice’s fer- 
vitude. 

Mutt I not ferve a long ofprenticehcod 
To foreign paffagcs, and in the cnd, 

Having my freedom, boaft of nothing elfe 

But that I was a journeyman to grief? Sbake/p. 
ArPrRE NTICESHIP. 2. f. [from afpren- 

tice.) ‘The years which an apprentices 

to pafs under a matter. 

In every art, the fimpleft that ts, there is anap- 
frenticefoip neceflary, before it can be expedted one 
fhould work. Digby. 

Many rufhed into the miniftry, as being the 
only calling that they could profeis, without ferv- 
ing any apprentice/bip. South. 

To ABpri'ze. v. a.+[apprendre; part. 
appris, Fr.] To inform; to give the 
‘knowledge of any thing. 

He conliders the tendency of fuch a virtue or 

vice; he is well a:prized, that the reprefentation 


2+ To feize in order for trial or punith- 

ment. yo h ; 

The governor kept the city with a garrifon, defi- 

roùs to aptrebend. me. | 2.Cor, xi. 32. 

___ It was the rabble, of which no body was named ;, 
and, which is more Rtrange,.not one upprebended. 

Clarendon. 


of fome of thefe things may convince the under- 
ftanding, and fome may terrify the confcience. 
Watts. 
It is fit he be apprized of a few things, that may 
prevent his miftaking. Cheyne 
But if appriz'd of the fevere attack, ` 
The couhtry be fhut up, lur’d by the ícent, 
On church-yard drear (inhuman to relate) 
The difappointed prowlers fall. Thomfone 


To APPROACH. v. x. {approcker, Fr. ] 
1. To draw near locally. 

*Tis time to look about: the powers of the 
kingdom approach apaces Skate/peares 

We fuppoie Ulyffes approaching toward Poly- 
pheme, Brame: 

2. To draw near, as time. ; 

Hark! I hear the found of coaches, 

The hour of attack approaches. Cw». 
3. To make a progrefs towards, in the i. 
gurative fenfe, as mentally. 

He thal) approach unto me: for who is this that 
engaged his’ heart to opproach unto me? 

| Sere XXX. DI 

To have knowledge.in alk the objects of contem- 
plation, is what the mind can hardly attain unto ; 
the inftances are few of thofe who have, in any 
mcafurc, approached towards it. Locke. 

4. To come near, by natural affinity, or 
refemblance ; as, the cat approaches to 
the tiger. 

To APPROACH. v. a. 

1. To bring near to. This fenfe is rather 
French than Englihh. 

This they will nimbly perform, if objected to 
the extremes; but flowly, and not at all, if ap- 
proached ungo their roots. Brewan'sVulgar Frrours. 

By plunging paper thoroughly in weak {pirit of 


6. Seizure. 

See.that,he be convey'd.unto the Tower : 

Ant g? we brothers to the man that took him, 

To gueftion of his apprebenfion Shakefpeares 
7+ The. power of feizing, catching, or 

holding. | 

A lobfter hath the chely or great claw of-one 
fide longer than the other, but this is not their leg, 
but a part of apprebenficn whereby they feize upon 
their prey. Brown's Vulgar Errovrs. 

APPREHENSIVE. adji [from apprehend. ] 
st. Quick to underitand. 

And gives encouragement’ to thofe who teach 
fuch apprebenfive fcholars. Halder. 

If confcience*be' naturally appreberfive and faga- 
cious, certainly we-fhould trut and rely upon the 
reports of it. South. 

2. Fearful: . 

The inhabitants of this country, when J paffed 
through it, were extremely apprebenfive of fecing 
Lombardy the feat of wir. Addifen. 

They are not .at.all apprebenfive of evils at a 
diftance, nor tormented with the fearful profpect 
of what may befal them hereafter. Tillotfone 

3. Perceptive feeling. 
Thoughts, my tormentors, arm‘d with deadly 
ftingsy 
Mangle my afpreberfive tendereft partss Milten. 
APPREHE NSIVELY. adv. [from appre- 
Lenfive.} In an apprehenfive'manner. 
APPREHE NSIVENESS. #7. /. [from appre- 
henfive.) ‘The quality of being appre- 
heniive. : 

Whereas the vowels are much more difficult to’ 
be taught, youwill find; :by falling upon them laft, 
gicat heip by the apprebenfrvenefs already gained in 


3. To conceive by the mind. 
~ The good which is gotten by doing, caufeth not 
action; unlefs, apprebending at as good, we like 
and defirc it. Hooker. 
_ . Yet this d appreberd not, why to thofe 
Among whom Gôd will deign to dwell on earth, 
So many-and fo vazious laws are given. Milton. 

The Firft Being is inyilible andincorruptibie, 
and can only be apprebended by, our minds. 

y i Stilling feet. 
4. To think on with- terrour ; to fear. 

From my grandfather's death I had reafon to 
appribend the ttone;. andy from my father's life, 
the gout. s 3 Templit. 

ÅPPREKE NDER. `m {9 [from apprehend. ] 
Conceiver ; thinker. 

Grot: apprebenders may not think it any’ mcre 
ftrange, tian that a bullet thould be msved ‘by the 
rarified fires Glarviile. 

APPREHZ NSIRLE. adj. [from apprehend. ] 
‘Phat which "may be apprehended, or 
conceived, 

The north and fouthern poies are incommuni- 

_ crble and'fixed points, whereof the one is rot ap- 
preber file inthe other. Brouns Vulgar Eersurs. 


sArrrene’nsion. a. f. [apprebenfio, Lat.] 
1. The mere contemplation of: things, 
without affirming or denying any thing 
concerning them. So we think of a 
horfe, high, fwift, animal, time, matter, 


mind, death, &¥c. Watts.. earning thg gonien-nts. i pari wine, and afproacking it to a candle, the fpirituous 
Simpie appribexfion denotes no more than thie At PRE NTICE. n.f. [apprentis Fr.] One parts will vi Mishous harming the yap Boyles 

p fuls naked intelicction of an objegt, without ei- that is bound by covenant to ferve ano- Approach\d, and looking vadgsneath the fun, 
~ ther compofition or deduction. Glarviile. į ther man of trade, for a certain erm of} He faw proud Arcite. Dryden. 
Vokaal. n Q 2. To 
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2. To come near to. 
He was an admirable poet, and thought even to 
have approached Homer. Tewple. 
Approach. n. f. [from the verb. ] 


1.. The a& of drawing near. 

It I could bid the feventh welcome with fo good 
a heart as 1 can bid the other five farewel, I thould 
be glad of his GA tgrt Shat. Merch. of Fenice. 

“Fis with our fouls 
As with our eyes, that after a long darknefs 
Are dazzled at th’ approach of fudden light. Denb. 
2. Accefs. . 

Honour hath in it the vantage ground to do good ; 
the approach to kings and ‘principal perfons; and 
the rarfing of a man’s own fortuncs. Bacon. 

3. Hoftile advance. 

For England his approaches makes as fierce 

As waters to the fucking of a gulph. Shake/p. 
4. Means of advancing. 

Againit beleagur’d heav'n the giants move ; 
Hills pil’d on hills, on mountains mountains lie, 
To make their mad approaches to the fky. Dryd. 

ApPROACHER. n. f. (from approach. | The 
perfon that approaches or draws near. 

Thou gav`ft thine ears, like tapfters, that bid 

welcome, 
To knaves and all approachers. Shakefpeare. 
APPROACHMENT. n. f. [from approach.] 
The a&t of coming near. 

As for ice, it will not concrete but in’ the ap- 
proachment of the air, as we have made trial in 
giafles of water, which will not eafily freeze. 

: Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
APPROBATION. n.f. [approbatio, Lat. } 
1. The a& of approving, or exprefling 

himfelf pleafed or fatished. | 
That not pat me, but 
By learned approbation of my judges. 
2. The liking of any thing. 

There is no pofitive law of men, whether reccived 
by formal confent, as in councils, or by fecret ap- 
probation, as in cuftoms, but may be taken away. 

Hocker. 

The bare approbation of the worth and goodnefs 
ef a thing, is not properly the willing of that thing ; 
yet men do very commonly account if fo. South. 

3. Atteftation ; fupport. 
How many_now in health 
Shall drop their blood in approbation 
O? what your reverence fhall incite us to. 
Shakefpeare. 


Shakefp. 


Aprroor. n. fa [from approve, as proof 


from prove.) Approbation ; commend- 
ation: a word rightly derived, but old. 
O mott.perilous mouths, 

That bear in them one and the felf-fame tongue 

Either of condemnation or apprcof ! Shakcfp- 
ToAPPRO'PERATE. v:a. | appropero, Lat. ] 

To haften ; to fet forward. Dia. 
To APPROPI'NQUATE. Van. [appropinguo, 

Lat.] Todraw nigh unto ; to approach. 
To APPROPI'NQUE. V. x. [appropinguo, 

Lat.] To approach ; to draw near. to. 

A ludicrous word. 

The clotied blood within my hofe, 

That fiom my wounded body flows, 

With mortal crifis doth portend 

My days to appropingue an end. Hudibras. 
Appro PRIABLE. adj. [from appropriate. | 

That which may be appropriated ; that 

which may be refrained to fomething 

particular. 

This conceit, applied unto the original of man, 

and the beginning of the wasld, is more juftly ap- 

propriable unto its ende Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Jo APPROPRIATE. v. a. [approprier, 

Fr. approprio, low"Lat.] 
1. To cotfign to fome particular ule or 

perfon. 


. 


4. In law, to alienate a benefice. See 


APPROPRIATE. adj. [from the verb.] 


APP 


Things fandtified were theredy in fach fort ep- 


propriated unto God, as that they might never af- 
terwards again be made common. Hosker. 
As for this fpot of ground, this perfon, this 
thing, 1 have felected and appropriated, I have 
inclofed it to myfelf and my own ute; and I will en- 
dure no fharer, no rival, orcompanion in its Scurb. 
Some they Anpenpriates to the gods, 
And fome to publick, fame to private ends. 
Rafccmmon. 
Marks of honour are appropriated to the ma- 
giftrate, that he might be invited to reverence 
himfelf. Atterbury. 
2. To claim or exercife ; to take to him- 


felf by an exclufive right. 
To themfelves appropriating 
The fpirit of God, promis’d alike and giv'n 
To all believers. Milton. 
Why fhould people engrofs and appropriate the 
common benefits of fire, air, and water, to thèm- 
felves ? L’Effrange. 
Every body clfe has an equal title to it; and 
therefore he cannot appropriate, he cannot inclofe, 
without the content of all his fellow commeners, 
alk mankind. ` Locke. 
3. To make peculiar to fomething ; to 


annex by combination. 

He need but be furnithed wiih verfes of facred 
fcripture ; and his fyitem, that has appropriated 
them to the orthodoxy of his church, makes them 
immediately irrefragable arguments. Locke. 

We, by degrees, get idcas and names, and Jearn 
their appropriated connection one with air. 

ccke. 


APPROPRIATION. 

Before Richard JI. it was lawful to appropriate 
the whole fruits of a benefice to any abbey, the 
houfe finding one to ferve the cure; that king re- 
dretled that horrid evil. Ayliffe. 


Peculiar ; configned to fome particular 
ufe or perfon ; belonging peculiarly. - 
He did inftitute a band of fifty archers, by the 
name of yeomen’of his guard; and that it might 
be thouglit to be rather a matter of dignity, than 
any matier of diffidence appropriate to his own cafe, 
he made an ordinance not temporary, but to hold 
in fucceffton for ever. Bacen. 
Theheathens themfelves had an apprehenfion of 
the neceility of fome appropriate atis of divine 


worfhip. Stilling fleet. 
Appropria TION. 2. fe [from appropri- 
ate.) 


1. The application of fomething to a par- 
ticular purpofe. 

The mind fhould have diftin& ideas of the things, 
and retain the particular name, with its peculiar 
appropriation to that idea. , Locke. 

2. The claim of any thing as peculiar. 

He doth nothing but talk of his horfe, and make 
a great appropriation to his good parts, that he can 
fhoe him himfclf. Skakefpeare. 

3. The fixing a particular fignification to 

a word. . 
The name of faculty may, by an appropriation 
that -difguifes its true fenfe, palliate the abfurdity. 
Locke. 


4. In law, a fevering of a benefice eccle- 


fiattical to the proper and perpetual ufe 
of fome religious houfe, or dean and 
chapter, bifhoprick, or college; becaule, 
as perfons ordinarily have no right of 
fee fimple, thefe, by reafon of their per- 
petuity, are accounted owners of the fee 
fimple ; and therefore are called pro- 
prietors. To an appropriation, after the 
licence obtained of the king in chan- 
cery, the confent of the diocefan, pa- 
tron, and incumbent, are neceflary, if 
the church be full: but if the church be 
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void, the diocefan and the patron, upon 
the king’s licence, may conclude. Cowwe/. 


Appropria TOR. n. f. [from appropriate. ] 
He that is poffefled of an appropriated 
benefice. 

Thefe apprepriaters, by reafon of their perpeti- 
ties, are accounted owners of the fee fimple; ond 
therefore are called proprietors. Ay/iffe's Parcrg. 


ApProOvVABLE. adj. [from approve.) That, 


which merits approbation. 

The folid reafon, or confirmed experience, of 
any men, is very epprevable in what profefiion fo- 
ever, Brawn's Kulgar Errosrs. 

APPROVAL. m/f. {from approve.) Appro- 
bation: a word rarely tound. 

There.is a cenfor of juftice and manners, with- 
out whofe approval no capital“ fentences are to be 
cxecuted. Temple. 

APPRO vance. 2. J: [from approve.] Ap- 
probation : a word not much ufed. 

A man of his learning thould not fo lightly have 
been carried away with old wives’ tates from afpro- 
aance of his own realon. Spenjere 

Should fhe feem 
Soft’ning the leaf approvance to beltow, 
Their colours burnih, and, by hope infpir'd, 
They brifk advance. Themfon. 
To APPROVE. v. a. [approuver, Fr. ap- 
probo, Lat.] 
1. To like ; to be pleafed with. 

There can be nothing poffibiy evil which God 
approvetb, and that he approvetb much more than 
he doth command. Hooker. 

What power was that, whereby Medea faw, 
And well approu'd, and prais’d the better courfe, 
When her rebellious fenfe did fo withdraw 
Her feeble pow'rs, that fhe purfu'd the worfe ? ` 

nies Davies. 
2. To exprefs liking. i 

Itis looked upon as infolence for a man to fet up 
his own opinion againit that of fome learned doctor, 
or otherwife approved writer. Locke. 

3.°To prove ; to hew; to juttify. 
His meaning was not, that Archimedes could 
fimply in nothing be deceived ; but that he had in 
fuch fort approwed his fkill, that he Seemed worthy 
of credit for ever after, in matters appertaining 
to the fcience he was skilful in. Hookere 
In religion, 

What damned errour, but fome fober brow 

Will blefsit, and approve it with atcxt? Shake/pe 
I'm forry 

That he approves the common liar, Fame, 

Who {peaks him thus at Rome. Shakelpear es 

Would'tt thou approve thy conftancy ? Approve 
Firft thy obedience. Miltcz. 

Refer all the a&tions of this fhort life to that 
ftate which will never cnd ; and this will approve 
ittelf to be wifdom at the laft, whatever the world 
judge of it now. Tillotfon. 

4. To experience: not in ufe. jl 

Oh! ‘tis the curfen love, and fill approv`d, 

When women cannot love, where they're belov'd. 

Sbake/peare. 

5. To make, or fhow, to be worthy of ap- 
probation. 

The firft care and concern muft be to approve 
himfelf to God Ly righteoufnefs, holinefs, and pu- 
rity. - Rogers. 

6. It has of before the object, when it fig- 
nifies ro be pleafed, but may be ufed with- 
out a prepofition; as, J] approve your 
letter, or, of your letter. 

1 fhewed you a piece of black and white tuf, 
jut fent from the dyer; which you were pleafed 
to a¢prove of, and be my cuftomer for. Swift. 

ArproveMENT. n. f. [from approve.] 
Approbation ;_ liking. 

le 1s certain that at the firt you were all of my 
opinion, and that J did nothing without your ap- 
prowencnte Hayward, 

“APPROVER, 


Ap R- 


Arrro' ver. n.f. (from approve.] 
1. He that approves. — ~ 
2. He that makes trial. 
Theirdifciplins, 
Now mingled with their courages, will- mak: 
known 
To their approvers, they are people fuch 
As mend up»n the world. if Soake/peare, 
3. In our common law, one that, confefling 
felony of himfelf, appealeth or acculeth 
another, one or more, to be guilty of the 
fame: and he is called fo, becaufe he 
muft prove what, he hath alleged in his 
appeal. Cowell. 
APPROXIMATE, adj. [from ad, to, and 
proximus; near, Lat.) Near to. 
Thefe receive a quick converfon, containing 
approximate dilpoistions unto animation. 
Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
APPROXIMA TION. n.f. [from approxi- 
mate. | j 
1. Approach to any thing. 
~ Unto tke latitude of Capricorn, or the winter 
falftice, it had been afpring for, untathat pofition, 
it had been in a middle point, and that of afcent 
OF opproximatizn. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The fiery region gains upon the inferiour ele- 
ments; a neceflary confequent of the fuf’s gradual 
approximatica towards the earth. 
Hales Origin of Mankind. 
Quadrupeds are better placed according to the 


degrees of their afproximazicn to the human fhape. 
: Grew's Mufaeum. 


2. In fcience, a continual approach nearer 
ftill, and nearer, to the quantity fought, 
though perhaps without a poflibility of 
„ever arriving at it exactly. 

Arru‘tse. z. fi [appuljus, Lat.] The a& 
of ftriking againit any thing. 


An he@ic fever is the innate heat kindled into a 


iP F 
In thefe figures the veft ig gathered up before 


them, like an apren, which you mutt fuppofe fill: d 

with fruits. Addifun. 
A’pron.a./. [in gunnery.] A pieceof lead 

which covers the touch-hole of a great 

gun. , 
APRON of a goofe. 

covers the belly. 
A PRON-MAN. x. /. [from apron and man. ] 

A man that wears an apron ; a work- 

man; a manual artificer. 

You have made good work, 

You and your afron-men, that ftood fo much 

Upon the voice of occupation, and 

The breath of garlick eaters. Shakefpearé. 
A’PRONED. adj. [from apron.} Wearing 

an apron. 

The cobier aproz‘d, and the parfon gown’d. 

Pope. 
APSIS. n.f. apfides, plural. [advice] 

Is applied, in aitronomy, to two points in the 
orbits of planets,in which they ate at the g-eatet 
and the leaft dittance from the fun orearth. The 
higher apfis is more particularly denominated a- 
phetion, or apogee; the lower, perihelion, or pe- 
rigee. Chambtrs. 

If .bodies revolve in orbits that are pretty near 
circles, and the apjfides of thefe orbits be fixed, 
then the centsipetal forces. of *thofe bodies will be 
reciprocally as the fquares of the diftances. Cheyne. 

APT. adj. [aptus, Lat. } 
Ka Fit} 


This ‘fo eminent induftry in making profelytes, 
more of that fex than of the other, groweth; for 
that they are deomed aprir to ferve as inftruments 
in the caufe. - Aprer they are through the eagernefs 
of their affection; apter through a natural incli- 
nation unto piety ; apte through fundry opportu- 
nities, Sc, Finally, apecr through a fingular delight 
which they take in giving very large and particular 
intelligence how all near about them ftand affected 
as concerning the fame caufe. Hooker. 


The fat fkin which 


deftroétive fire, through the appulfe of faline teams. | 2- Having a tendency to ; liable to. 


Ha 

In vowels, the paffage of the mouth is open and 
free, without any appulfe of an organ of fpeech to 
another: but, in ail confonants, there is an appulfe 
of the organs: Holder. 
To A°PRICATE. V. n. [apricer, Lat.] To 
bafk in the fun. ~ Dia. 
Arri city. 2./. Lepricitas, Lat.] Warmth 
of the fun; fun-fhine. Di&. 


APRICOT, or Apricock. 2, f. [from |- 


apricus, Lat. funny.] A kind of wall- 
fruit. 

A’pri. n. f. (Aprilis, Lat. Avril, Fr.] 
The fourth month of the year, January 
counted firft. des i 

April is reprefented by a young man in green, 
with a garland of myrtle and hawthorn buds; in 
one hand primrofes and violets, in the other the fign 
Taurus. Peacham on Drawing. 

Men are April when they woo, December when 
they wed: Maids are May when they are maids, 
but the fky changes when they ase wives. 

Shakefpeare’s As you like it. 


Arron. n.f. [A word of uncertain ety- 
mology, but fuppofed by fome to be 
contracted from afore one.) A cloth hung 

‘before, to keep the other drefs clean. 


Give us gold, good Timon: haft thou more ?— 
—— —— Hiold up, you Nuts, 
‘Your afrons mountant. 


Things natural, as long as they kcep thofe forms 
which give tbem their being, cannot poflibly be apt 


or inclinable to do otherwife than they do. Hooker., 


My vines and peaches on my beft fouth walls 
were apt to have a foot or fmuttinefs upon their 
leaves and fruits. Temple 

3. Inclined to; led to; difpofed to. 

You may make her you love teueve it; which, 

I warrant, the is apter to do, than confefs the docs. 
Sbakefpeare's As you like ite 

Men are apt to think well of themfelves, and 

of their nation, of their courage and ftrength. 
Timple. 

One, who has not thefe lights, is a ftranger to 
what he reads, and apt to put a wrong interpreta- 
tion upon it. stddifon. 

Even thofe who are near the court, are apt to 
deduét wrong confequences, by reafoning upon the 
motives of aétions. Savift. 


What we have always feen to be done in one, 


manner, we are apf to imagine there was but thar 
aone way. . Bensley. 
4. Ready; quick: ag, an afr wit. 
I have a heart as lietle ape as yours, 
Bot yet a brain that leads my ufe of anger 
To better vantage. Shake[peare' 
5. Qualified for. 
‘Vhefe brothers had a while ferved the king 
in war, whereunto they were oniy apt. Sidney. 
_ All that were ftrong and apt for war, even them 
the king of Babylon brought captive to Babylon. 
2 Kings. 


Shakepeare. To Apr. Us a. [apto, Lat.] 


The nobility think {corm to goin leather afrins.|| 1. T'O fuit; to adapt. 


Jet- Shabcfpeare.’ 
How might we {ce Falftaff, and not ourfcives be 
feen ?——emHut on two leather jerkins and aprons, 

and waje upon him at his table as drawers. 
‘ shatelpeare. 


We need a man that knows the feveral graccs 
Of hiftory, and how to apr their placcs; 
Where brevity, where fplendour, and where height, 
Where twectnefs is requircd, and where weight. 


Ben Foren. 


Aqu, 

In fome ponds, apred for it by nature, they bet 

come pikcs. Waltoni 

2. To fit ; to qualify ; to difpofe; to pre- 

pare. 
The king is melancholy, 

‘ Apted for any ill impreffions. Denbam's Sopky. 

To A’prate. v.a. (aptatum, Lat.) To 
make fit. 

To aprate a planet, ts to Rrengthen the planet 

in pofition of houle and digrisies to the greateft 

advantage, in order to bring about the defired end. 


Bailey. 
APTITUDE. 2. /. [French.] 
1. Fitnefs. 
This evinces its perfect aptitude and fitnefs for 
the end to Which it was aimed, the planting and 
nourifhing all trye virtue among ‘men. 


Decay of Piety. 
2. ‘Tendency. 


In an abortion, the mother, befides the fru@tra- 
i tion of her hopes, acquires an apritwde to mifcarry 
for the future. Decay of Picty. 

3. Difpofition. l 

He thatis about children, fhould ftudy their ns- 
tures and aptitudesywhat turns they eafily take, and 
what becomes them; what their gative ftock ik, 
and what it is fit for. Locke. 

APTLY. adu. [from aft.] 

1. Properly ; with jut connections or cor- 
refpondence ; fitly. 

That part 
Was aptly &tted, and naturally perform’d. 
Shakefpeares 

But what the mafs nutritious does divide ? 
What makes them apt/y to the limbs adhere, 

In youth increafe them, and in age repair ? 
Blackmore, 

z. Juftly ; pertinently. 

Irenæus very aptly remarks, that thofe nations, 
who were not pofieft of the gofpels, bad the fame 
accounts of our Saviour, wiich are in the Evan- 
gclifts. y g Addijon. » 

3. Readily ; acutely; as, he learned his ` 
bufineis very aptly. 

A’ptness. n. /. [trom apt.] . 

1. Fitnefs; fuitablenefs. ) 

The nature“of every law muft be judged of by 
the aprne/s of things therein prefcribed, unto the- 
fame end. Hocker. 

‘There are antecedent and independent aprncfes 
in things 5. with refpeét to which, they are fit co. 
be commanded or forbidden. Norris's Mifcell. 

2. Difpofjtion to.any thing ; of perfons. ` 

The nobles receive ‘fo to heart the banishment 
of that worthy CorioJanus, that they are in a ripe 
aptnefs to. take all power from the people, Shake/p. 

3- Quicknefs of apprehenfioa ; readinefs 
to learn, ~ 

What fipyld be the aprnc/s of birds, in compa- 
rifon of beafts, to imitate fpeech, may be enquircds, 

1 Bacon. ° 

4. Tendency ; of things. , 

Some feeds of goodnefs yive him a relith of fuch 
reflu@tions, as have angéns to improve the mind. 

Addifor. 

Ar’rore. 2.f. fof a and aici.) A noun 
which is not declined wih cafes. 

AQUA, nif. [Eatin] A word fignifying 
cvater, yery much ufed in chymical wri- 
tings, ’ 

AQUA FORTIS. [Latin.] A corrofive Ii: 
quor, made by diftilling purified njtre 
with calcined vitriol, or reétified oil of 
vitriol in a troig heat: the liquor, which. 
rifes in fumes red as blood, being col- 
leétcd,is the fpirit of nitre, or agua fortis ; 
which ferves as a menftruum for diffolv- 
ing of filver, and-all other metals, cx- 
cept gold, But if ica falt, or fal am- 

O 2 monilacdk, 


AQU 


moniack, be added to agua fortis, it 
commences agua regia, and will then 
diffolve no metal but gold. Chambers. 
The diflulving of filver in agua fortis, and gold 

in aqua regia, and not vice verja, would not be dif- 
ficuit'to know. Locke. 
AQUA MARINA, of the Italian lapidaries, 


is of a fea or bluifh green. ‘This ftone 


feems to me to be the beryllus of Pliny. AQuo’se. adj. 
‘Woodward. \, 


AQUA MIRABILIS, [Latin.] The won. 
dezful water, is prepared of cloves, 
galangals, cubebs, mace, cardomums, 
nutmegs, ginger, and fpirit of wine, 
digefted twenty-four hours, then diftilled. 

AQUA REGIA, or AQUA REGALIS. 
[Latin.] An acid water, fo called be- 
caufe it diffolves gold, the king of me- 
tals. Its eflential ingredient is common 
fea falt, the only falt which will operate 
on gold. It is prepared by mixing com- 
mon fea falt, or fal ammoniack, or the 
{pirit of them, with fpirit of nitre, or 
common aqua fortis. Chambers. 


He adds to his complex idea of gold, that of 
fixednefs or folubility in agua regia. Locke. 
AQUA-VITZ, [Latin.] It is commonly 
underitood of what is otherwife called 
brandy, or fpirit of wine, either fimple 
or prepared with aromaticks.. But fome 
appropriate the term brandy to what is 
procured from wine, or the grape ; agua- 
vite, to that drawn after the fame 
manner from malt. Chambers. 
I will rather truft a Fleming with my butter, an 
Irithman with my agua vite bottle, or a thief to 
walk with my ambling gelding, than my wife 
with herfelf. Shakefpeare. 
Aqua’tick. adj. [agzaticus, Lat. from 
aqua, water. | 
1. That which inhabits the water. 
The vaft variety of worms found in animals,.as 
well terreitrial as agzatick, are taken into their 
bodies by meats and drinks. Ray on the Creation. 
Brutes may be confidered as @ither aerial, ter- 
reftrial, equatick, or amphibious. Aguatick are 
thofe whofe conftant abode is upon the water. Locke. 
2. Applied to plants, that which grows 
in the water. 
Flags, and fuch like aguaricks, are beft deftroyed 
by draining. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
A’quative. adj. [aguarilis, Lat.] That 
which inhabits the water. 
We behold many millions of. the aguatile or 
water frog in ditches and ftanding plathes. 
Braun's Vulgar Erreurs. 
A’quepucr. x. f. faquedu&us, Lat.) A 
conveyance made for carrying water 
from. one place to another; made on 
uneven ground, to preferve the level of 
the water, and convey it by a canal. 
Some aquedn¥s are under ground, and 
others above iù fupported by arches. 
Among the remains of old Rome, the grandeur 
of the commonwealth thews itfelf chiefly intem- 
ples, highways, aguedué?s, walls, and bridges of th: 
city. Addii. 
Hither the rills of water are convey`d 
In curious agueduf?s, by nature lud 
To carry all the humour. Blackmores 
Aqueous. adj. [from agua, water, Lat.] 
Watery. 


‘The vehement fire requifite to its fufion, forced 


away all rhe agueous and fugitive moifture. 


J Ray cn the Creation. 
A’qurousness. nf. {aguyitas, Lat.] 


W ateriflinefs. 
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A’quitine. adj. [aguilinus, Lat. from 
aquila, an eagle.] Refembling an eagle ; 
when applied to the nofe, hooked. 

His nole was aguiline, his eyes were blue, 
Ruddy his lips, and freth and fair his.huc. Dryd. 
Gryps fignifies fome kind of eag'e or vulture ; 


from whence the epithet grypus for an hooked or 


Bren. 

[from agua, Lat.] Watery ; 
having the qualities of water. Die. 
Aquo’sity. x. f- [trom aguoje.] Wateri- 
nefs. Di&. 


aguiline nofe. 


A. R. anno regni; that is, the year of the 
reign: as, 4. R. G. R. 20. Anno regni 
Georgii regis vigefimo, in the twentieth 


year of the reign of king George. 
A’RABLE. adj. [trom aro, Lat. to plough.} 


Fit for the plough ; fit for ullage ; pro- 


duétive of corn. 

His eyes he open'd, and beheld a field, 
Part arable, and tilth; whereon were sheaves 
New reap'd. 

‘Tis good for arable, a glebe that afks 
Tough teams of oxen, and laborious talks. 


Dryden. 
Having but very litt!e arable land, they are forced 


to fetch all their corn from foreign countries. 


Addifon, 
ARACHNOIDES. n. f. [from agáxm, a 


{pider, and ziù, form. ] 


1. One of the tunicks of the eye, fo called 


from its refemblance to a cobweb. 


As to the tunicks of the eye, many things 
might be taken notice of ; the prodigious finenels 


of the arachncides, the acute fenie of the retinae 


Derlam. 

z. It is alfo a fine thin tranfparent mem- 
brane, which, lying between the dura 
and the pia mater, is fuppofed to inveft 


the whole fubftance of the brain. 


Chamlers. 
ARAIGNEE. n. f. [French.] A term in 
fortification, which fometimes denotes a 


branch, return, or gallery of a mine. 


Did. 
Ara‘’neous. adj. (from aranea, -Lat. a 


cobweb.] Refembling a cobweb. 


The curious arancous membrane of the eye con- 


ftringeth and dilateth it, and fo varieth its focus. 


Derbam, 
Ara’tion. 2. f. [aratio, Lat.] The act or 


practice of ploughing. 


Ara’ tory. adj. [from aro, Lat. to plough. ] 
That which contributes to tillage. Did. 
A’RBALIST. 2. f. [from arcus, a bow, and 
balifla, an engine to throw ftanes.] A 


cro{s-bow. 


flain by a quarrel thereof. 


ARBITER. 2./. [Lat.} 


fubmit. 
and make him arbiter of the peace. 
regulation ; a judge. 

Next him, high arbiter, 
Chance governs all. 


His majefty, 


fairs of Chriftendom. 


Arbitrary ; depending upon the will. | 


Milton. 


It is reported by William Brito, that the arcu- 
balita, or erbalift, was firit- fhewed to, the French 
by our king Richard the firft, who was {nortly after 
Camden. 


1. A judge appointed by the parties, to 
‘whofe determination they voluntarily 


He would put himfe!f into the king's hands, 
Bacon. 


z. One who has the power of decifion or 


Milton. 
in this great conjur ture, fcems to 
be generally allowed for the fole arbiter of the af- 
Temple. 


A’RBITRABLE. adj. [from arbitror, Lat. ] 


ARB 


The ordinary revenue of a parfonage is in land, 
called the glebe; in tythe, a fet part of our goods 
rende-ed to God ; in other.ofterings beftowed upon 
God by the people, cither in such arbitrable pro- 
portion as their own devotion moveth them, or as 
the lawsior cultoms of particular places do require 
them. Spelman. 

ÅRBI'TRAMENT. n. f. [from arbitror; 
Lat.] Will; determination ; choice. 
This thould be written arbitrement. 

Stand fait! to ftand ur fall, 
Free in thine own arbitrament it tands; 
Perfe& within, no outward aid require, ~ 
And all temptation to tranfgrefs repel. Milron. 

A’rarrrarity. adv. (from arbitrary.) 
With no other rule than the will; de- 
fpotically ; abfolutely. 

He governed arditrarily, he was expelled, and, 
came to the deferved end of all tyrants. — Dryden. 

ARBITRA rious. adj. [from arbitrarius.} 
Lat.] Arbitrary; depending on the will. 

Thefe are tanding and irveyealable truths, fuch 
as have no precarious exiftence, or arbitrarious de- 
pendence upon any will or underftanding whatfo- 
ever. -~ Norise 

ARBITRA'RIOUSLY. adv. [from arbitra- 
rious.) Arbitrarily ; according to mere 
will and pleafure. 

Where words are impofed arbitrarioufy, diftorted 
from their common ufe, the mind muft be led 
into mifprifion. Glanville. 

A'RBITRARY. adj. [arbitrarius, Lat.} 

1. Defpotick ; abfolute ; bound by no laws 
following the will without reftraint. It 
is applied both to perfons and things. 

In vain the Tyrian queen refigos her life 
For the chatte glory of a virtuous wife, 

If lying bards may falfe amours crehearfe, ' 
And blat her name with arbitrary verfe. Walfb. 

Their regal tyrants fhall with biuthes hide 
Their little lufts of arbitrary pride, 

Nor bear to fee their vaffals tyd. Prior. 

2. Depending on no rule ; capricious. 

It may be perceivedy with what infecurity we 
afcribc effeéts depending. on the natural period 
of time, unto arbitrary calculations, and fuch as 
vary at pleafure. Brcqwn's Vulgar Errourse 

To ARBITRATE. V. a. [arbitror, Lat.) 

1. To decide ; to determine. 

This might have been’ prevented, and made 

whole, 
With very cafy arguments of love, 
Which now the manage of two kingdoms mut 
With fearful bloody iffue arbitrate. Shakefpeares 

2. To judge of. 

Yet where an equal poife of hope and fear 
Does arbitrate th’ event, my natureis 
That I incline to hope, razher than fear. Milten. 


To ARBITRATE. v. ne To give judg- 
ment. 4 

It did arbitrate upon the feveral reports of fenfes 
not like a drowfy judge, only heazing, but alfo 
directing their verdict. South, 

ARBITRARINESS. m. / [from arbitrary. } 
Defpoticalnefs ; tyranny. 

He that by harthnefs of nature, and arbitrarines 
of commands, ufes his children like fervants, is 
what they mean by a tyrant. Temples. 

ARBITRATION. "j. [from arbitror, Lat. ] 
The determination of a caufe by a judge 
mutually agreed on by the parties coy- 
tending. y 

ARBITRA TOR. n. f [from arbitrate. | 

1. An extraordinary judge between party 
and party, chofen by their mutual con- 


fent. Cowell. 
Be a good foldier, or upright truftee, 
An arbitrator from corruption tree. Dryden. 


2. A goveruor; a prefident. 
e hiin Though 
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Though heav’n be thut, 
And heav'n’s high arbitraror fit fecure 
“In his own ftrength, this place may be expos’d. 
Milton. 
3. He that has the power of prefcribing to 
‘others without limit or controul. 
Another Blenheim or Ramiilies will make the 


confederates matters of their own terms, and ar- 
bitratorsof a peace. Addifalian the State ofthe War. 
4. The determiner; he that pats ‘an end 
to any affair. 
Buz now the arbitrator of defpairs, 
Juft death, kind umpire of man’s mifezies, 
With fweet enlargement doth difmifs me hence. 
Sbukefpeare. 
The end crowns all ; 
And that old common arvitrator, time, 
Will one day end it. Stakelpeare. 


Lat.] 
1. Decifion ; determination. 
I known the knight is incenfed againft you, even 
to a mortal orbitrement ; but nothing of the cir- 
` cuniftance more. Shake/peare. 
We of the offending fide 
Muft keep aloof from ftri& arbitrements Shukefp. 
Aid was granted, and the quarrel brought to the 
arbitrement of the fword. Hayward. 
2. Compromife. 
Lukewarm p:rions think they may accommo- 


reconcilements ; as if they would make an arbi- 
trement between God and man. Bacon, 
A’r porary. adj. [arborarius, Lat.] Be- 
longing to a tree. Dia. 
A’r sore. 2. f. [arbor, Lat. a tree.] A 
finall tree or fhrub. 
No arborce with painted bloffoms dreft, 
And fmelling fweet, but there it might be found, 
` Tobud out fair, 


around. Fairy Queen, 
Now hid, now feen, 
Among thick woven arborets, and flow'rs 
j Imbroider’d on cach bank. 


d ARBOREOUS. adj. [arboreus, Lat. 

. 1. Belonging to trees; conitituting a tree. 

A gin of muftard becomes arborcoxs, Brar. 

2. A term in botany, to ditinguifh fuch 

fungufes or moffes as grow upon trees, 
from thofe that grow on the ground. 

Quincy. 

They fpeak properly, who make it an a bercous 
excrefcence, or rather 3 faserplant bred of a vif. 
cous and fuperuous lopp, which the tree ithelt 
cannot alffiniulate. Beewn's Vulgar Errours, 

A reorisT. n. f. [artorifie, Fr. from ar- 
`a bor, atree.] A naturalilt who makes 
trees his ftudy. 

The nature of the mulberry, which the arborifis 
ebferve to be lone in the begetting ‘his buds; but 
the-cald feafons being palt, he fhoots them ail out 
in. a night. Howel’s Vocal F oreh, 

A'R BoRrovs. adj. [from arbor, Lat.) Be- 
longing to a tree. 
A From under fhady arborous roof 
Soon’ as they forth were corne to open fight 
Of day-fpring, and the fun. Milton. 
A'r sour. n. f: [from arbor, a tree.] A 


bower ; a place covered with green 


Milton. 


ARBITREMENT, ». f. [from arbitror, | 


date puints of religion by middle ways, and witty 


and her tweet fmells throw all 
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ARBOUR VINE. 7. A {pecies of bind. 
weed ; which fee, 
A’RBUSCLE. 2./; [arbufeula, Lat.] Any 
little fhrub. Dict. 
Â'RBUTE. n. f. (arbutus, Lat.] ` 
Arbute, or ftrawberry-tree, grows common in 
Ireland. It is difficu!t to be railed from the Iceds, 
but may be propagated by layers. It grows to a 
goodly tree, endures our climate, unlefs the wea- 
ther be very fevere, and makes beautiful hedges. 
Martimer’s Hufoandry. 
Rough arbute flips into a hazel bough 
Are oft ingrafted ; and good apples grow 
Out of a pian tree ftock. May’s Virgil. 
Arc. n. fe farcus, Lat.] 


1. A fegmept ; a part of a circle; not 
more than a femicircle, 

Their fegments, or arcs, tor the moft part, ex- 
ceeded not the third pact of a circle. 

Newtcn’s Opticks. 

z. An arch. 

Load fome vain church with old theatrick ftate, 
Turn arcs of triumph to a garden.gate. Pop. 

ARCADE. n. f. [French.] A continued 
arch; a walk arched over, 

Or cail the winds through long arcades to roar, 
Proud to catch cold at a Venetian door. Pope. 

ARCANUM. n. f. in the plural arcana. A 
Latin word, fignifying a fecret. 

ARCH. 22 f. (arcus, Lat. ] 

1. Part of a circle, not more than the 
half. 

The mind perceives, that an arch of a circle is 
lefs than the whole circle, as Clearly as it does the 
idea of a circle. 

2. A building open below and clofed 
above, itanding by the form of its own 
curve, ufed for bridges and other works. 

Ne’er through an arch jo hurried the blown tide, 
As the recomtorted through the gates. > Shake/p. 

Let Rome in Tiber melt, and the wide arch 
Of the rais’d empire fall! here is my fpace. 


Shakefpeare. 
The royal fquadron marches, 
Erect triumphal arches. 


I Dryden's Albion. 
3. The iky, 


or vault of heaven. 
Hath nature given them eyes 


-- To fee this vaulted arch, and the rich cope | 
Of fea and land ? Shakefpeare. | 
4. From (agx@-.] A chief: obfvlete. 


The noble duke, my matter, 
My worthy arch and patron comes to-night. 
Shake/peare. 
To ARCH. v. a. [arcuo, Lat.] 
t. To build arches, 


The nations of the field and wood 
Build on the Wave, or arch beneatn the fand. Pope. 
2. To cover with arches. ~ 
Gates of monarchs 
Are arch'd ío high, that giants may get through. 
Sbhakefpeare. 


The proud river which makes her bed at he: 


fect, is arched over with fuch a curious pile of 
ftones, that confidering the rapid courfe of the 
deep ftream that roars under it, it may well take f 


| 


piace among the wonders of the world. 
3. To form into arches. 
Fine devices of arcs img water without fpilling. 


and making it rife in ieveral forms of feathers 
and drinking-glaffes, 


Bowe. 


be pretty things to look on, f 


ARC 


gained, by being frequently applied 1® 
the boy moft remarkable for his Prauns > 
as, the arch rogue ; unlefs it be derived 
from Archy, the name of the Jefter to 
Charles 1. 


Eugenio fet out from the unive firy ; he had 
the reputation of an arch lad at fchool. Seifi 


I 

J. Arcn, in compofition, fignifies chief, or 
of the firft clafs [from Zex@-, or eyi. } 5 
as, archa:-gel, archtifbop. Vt is pro- 
nounced. varioully with regard to the ch, 
which before a confonant found as in 
cheefe, as archdeacon; before a vowel 
like 4, as archangel. 

ARCHANGEL. x. j. [archangelus, Lat. J. 

One of the higheft order of angels. 


His torm had yet not loft 
All its original brightnefs, nor appear’d. 
Lefs than archangel ruin'd,.and the excefs 


OF glory obfcur’d. Miltone 
“Tis fure th’ archangel’s trump I hear, 

Nature’s great paffing-bell, the only call 

OF God's that will be heard by all. Nerris. 


ARCHANGEL. n. fi [lamium, Lat.] The 
name of a plant, called alfo Dead netsle. 
ARCHANGE LICK. adj. [from archangel. } 
Belonging to archangels. 
He ceas'd, and the archangelick pow’r prepar'd 
For fwift defcent; with him the cohort bright 
Of watchful cherubim. Miltone- 
ARCHBE'ACON. z. f. [from arch and beas 
con.] The chief place of profpe&, or of 
fignal. 
You (hail win the top of the Cornith archbcacon’ 
A Hainborough, which may for profpe€t compare 
with Rama in Paileftina. Carew. 
ARCHBISHOP. 2. f. [from arch and bi- 
Soop.\ A bifħop of the firit clafs, who: 
{uperintends.the conduét. of other bifhops- 
his fuffragans, | 
Craamer is return’d with welcome, 
Inftall'd lord archbifoop of Canterbury.  Sbakefpe- 
The archbifocp was the known architeét of this 
new fabrick. Clarendon. 
ARCHBI'sHOPRICK, 2. f. [from arch- 
bifbop.] "Phe ftate or jurildiGion of an 
archuifhop. 
"Tis the cardinal; 
And merely to revengs him on the emperor, 
For not beitowing on him, at his afking, 
The arckbifbeprickof Toledo, this is purpos`d. 
Sbake/peare. 
This excellent man, from: the time of his pro- 
motion to the archbifhoprick, underwent the envy 
and malice of men who agreed in nothing elfe. 
Clarendcne 
ARCHCHA‘’NTER. m. f. [from arch: andi 
chanter.) The chief chanter. 
ARCHDEACON. m f. [archidiaconus, bat.] 
One that fupplies the bifhop’s place and. 
office in {uch “matters: as do belong to» 
the epifcopal function. The law ftyles 
him. the bifhop’s vicar, or vicegerent. 
Ayliffe’s Purergon. 
Left nezligence might failt in sbufes, an arch- 
deacon was appointed to take account of their doings. 
Careau’s Suravye 


branches of trees. ES oe: i pi 7 6. chief] Bacon. E ARCHD BACON RY. mf. [archidiaconatus ,. 
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Fer mpon-day's heat arc clofer arbzurs made, 
Ana Sor freih evning air the Op'ner glade. Dryden. 


2. Waggith; mirthful ; triflingly mifchie- deacon.}. The office of an archdeacon. 
vous. This fignification it {cems to bave „ARCHDUKE. n”, f. [archidux Lat.] A title 
5 given 


ARC 


“given to forae fovereign princes, as of j: 


a\uflria and Tufcany. 

Philip archduke of Auttria, during his voyage 
. froin the Netherlands towa.ds Spin, was weather- 
driven into Weyinouth. Carceo's Surety. 
Aacupu’cunss. xz. f [trom arch aad 
duche/s.) A title given to the filter'or 
daughter of the archduke of Auttria, or 

to the wife ofan archduke of ‘luicany. 


AROMAPWILOSOPHER. m, f. [from arch 
cand phelofopber.] Chief philofopher. 

It is no improbable opinion therefore, which the 

earch-philojogbhcr was of, that the chicfeft perfon in 
evcry housenold was always as it were aking. 
Hooker. 
AaCH-PRELATE. ». f. [from arch and 
prelate.) Chief preiate. 

May we not wonder, that a man of St. Bafil’s 
authority and quality, and arch-prelate in the houfe 
of God, thouli have his name tar and wide called 
‘in quettion ? Hocker. 

ARCH-PRE'SBYTER. x. / [from arch and 
profoyter.| Chief prefbyter. 

As fimple deacons are in fuojection to prefby- 
ters, according tothe canon Jaw; fo are a'fo pref- 
byters and arch-prifbyters in fubjection to thete 
arc} deacons. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 


Axrcu-prrest. a. f [from arch and 


pricf] Chief prictt. 

he word decanus was extended, to an ecc'efi- 
aftical dignity, which included the. arcb- pris/ts. 

Ayliffe s Parergon. 

ArcHaro'Locy. n. /. [from agxai®, an- 
cient, and àéy®, a difcourfe.] A dif- 
courfe on antiquity. 

ArcHaroLo'cIcK. adj. [from archato- 
logy.} Relating to a diicourfe on anti- 
guity. 

A’RcHAISM. n. f. [aexatzyos.] Anan- 

À KE 

cient phrafe, or mode of expreffion. 

I fhail never ufe archaifms, like Milton. Warts. 
A’RCHED. participial adj. [from To arch. | 
Bent in the form of an arch. 

I tec how thine eye would emulate the dia- 
mand ; thou haft the right arched bent of the brow. 
Shakefpeare, 
Tet the arched knife, 
‘Well tharpen’d, now anail the fpreading hades 
Of vegetables. P bilips. 
A’acuer. 2. fe Larcher, Fr. from arcus, 
Lat. a bow.) He'that foots with a 
‘bow; he that carries a bow in battle. 
Draw, archers, draw your arrows to the head. 
Shutkelpeare. 
This Cupid is no longer an archer; his glory 
fhall be ours, for we-are the only love-gods. 
Sbakefpeare. 
Thou frequent bring*ft the {mitten deer ; 
For feldom, urchers fay, thy crrows err. 
B’ancuery. nej. [from archer. ] 
a. The-ufe of the bow. 
Among the Engli hh artillery, archery challengeth 
the pre-eminence, as peculiar to our nation. 
Camden. 
2. The a& of hooting with the bow. 
Flower of this purple dye, 
Jit with Cupid's archery, 
Sink in apple of his ey? ! 


Prior. 


Shakefpcare’s Midf. Night's Dream. ` 


2. The art of an archer. 
J . . e 
Bleit feraphims hall leave their quire, 
And turn love's foldiers upan thec, 


To exercife their archery. Crofoarw's Steps to Temple. 


Say from what golden quivers,ut the fky 
Do all thy winged areows fty ? 
Swiftne’s and power by birth a-e thine. 
"Tw I believe this archery to fhew, 
Sac fo much cət in colours thou 


ARC 
And kill in painting dot beftow 
Upon thy ancient arms, the gaudy licavenly bow. 
Cozcley. 
A’rcnes-court. x. f- [from arches and 
court.) The chief and mof ancient con- 
fiftory that belonys to the archbifhop of 
Canterbury, for the debating of {pi- 
ritual caufes, fo called from Bow-church 
in London, where it is kept, whofe top 
is raifed of ftone pillars, built archuife. 
The judge of this court is termed the 


dean of the arches, or official of the] 


arckes-court : dean of the arches, becaufe 
with this office is commonly joined a 
peculiar jurifdiction of thirteen parithes 
in London, termed a deanery, being 
exempted from the authority of the bi- 
fhop of London, and belonging to the 
archbifhop of Canterbury; of which 
the parifh of Bow is ane. Some others 
fay, that he was firit called dean of the 
arches, becaufe the official to the arch- 
bifhop, the dean of the arches, was his 
fubftitute in his» court; and by that 
means the names became confounded. 
The jurifdiction of this judge is ordi- 
nary, and extends through the whole 
province of Canterbury : fo that, upon 
any appeal, he forthwith, and without 
any further examination of the caufe, 
fends out his citation to the party ap- 
pealed, and his inhibition to the judge 
from whom the appeal is made. Cowell. 

A’RCHETYPE. 2. f. [archetypum, Lat.] 
The original of which any refemblance 
is made. 

Our fouls, though they might have perceived 
images themfelves by fimple tenfe, yet it feems 
inconceivable, how thcy fhould apprehend their 
ari bety pes. Glanville’s Scepfis. 

As a man, a tree, are the outward objeéts of 
our perception, and the outward archetypes or pat- 
terns of our ideas; fo our fenfations of hunger, 
cold, are alfo inward archetypes or patterns of our 
ideas. But the notions or pictures of thele things, 
as they aie in the mind, are the idea. 

Watts`s Logick. 

ARCHETYPAL. adj. [archetypus, Lat. ] 
Original ; being a pattern trom which 
copies are made. 

Through contemplhiticn’s opticks I have feen 
Him who is fairer than ihe fons of men: 

The fource of good, the light archetypal. Nerris. 

ARCHEUS. x. f. [probably from px. } 
A word:by which Paracelfus feems to 
have meant a power that preffdes over 
the animal ceconomy, diftinét from the 
rational foul. 

Arcuiptia’conaL. adj. [from archidia- 
conus, Lat. an archdeacon.] Belonging 
to an archdeacon; as, this offence is 
liable to be cenfured in an archidiaconal 
vifitation. 

ARCHIEPISCOPAL. adj. (from archicpifco- 
pus, Lat. an archbifhop.] Belonging to 
an archbifkop ; as, Canterbury is an ar- 
chiepifcopal fee ; the fuffragans are fub- 
ject to archiepifcopal jurildiction. 

A’RCHITECT. 2. £ [archite&us, Lat.] 

1. A profeffor of the art of building. 

The architcé’s glory confits in the deGignment 
and idea of the work ; his ambition fhould be to 
make the form triumph over the matter. Wotton. 


2. A contriver of a building ; a builder. 


ARC 


f The haty muttitude 


Admirirg enter`d, and the work fome prat, 
And fome the archite@ : his hand was known 
In heav'n, by many a cow'red ft7u@ure high, 
Where fcepter'd angels held their reidence, 
And fat as princes. Milter. 
3. The contriver or former of any com- 
pound body. 

This inconvenience the divine, archire? of the 

body obviated. Ray un the Creation. 
4. The contriver of any thing. 
An irreligious Moor, 
Chicf archite& and plotter of thefe woes. Skakelpe 
ARCHITECTIVE. adj. [from archited.] 
That performs the works of architecture. 

How could the bodies of many of them, par- 
ticularly the laft mentioned, be furnithed with 
architeE&ive materias? Derk. Phy fico-Thelazy. 

ARCHITECTONI€K..ad. [from dex@, 
chief, and rixzay, an artificer.) That 
which has the power or fkill of an ar- 
chite; that.which can build or form 
any thing. 

‘lo fay that fome more fine part of either, or 
all the hypoftatical principle, is the architeét of 
this elaborate ftructure, is to g:ve cccafion to de- 
mand what proportion of the ttia prima afforded 
this architc&onick fpirit,; and what agent nrade fo 
fkilful and h«ppy a mixture. Boyles. 

ARCHITE’ CTURE.2./. [archite@ura,Lat. ] 

1. The art or fcience of building. 

Archirefure is divided into civil arcoiteSure, 
called by way of eminence architefture 5 military 
architefure, or fortification ; and naval architec=. 
ture, which, befides building of thips and veffels, 
includes alfo ports, moles, docks, &c. Chambers. 

Our fathers next in architecture fkill’d, 

Cities for ufe, and forts for fafety build ; 

Then palaces and lofty domes arofe, 

Thefe for devotion, and for pleafure thofe. 
Blackmore. 

2. The effect or performance of the {cience 
of building. 

The formation of the firft earth being a piece 
of divine arcbitcGtme, afcribed to a particular pro- 
vidence. Burnet’s Theory. 

A’RCHITRAVE. 2. f. [from aexn, chief, 
and traés, Lat. a beam ; becaufe it is 
fuppofed toreprefent the principal beam - 
in timber buildings.] _ That part of a 
column, or order of a column, which 
lies immediately upon the capital, and 
is the loweft member of the entablature. 
This member is different in the differ- 
ent orders ; and, in building architrave 
doors and windows, the workman fre- 
quently follows his own fancy. ‘The 
architrave is fometimes called the rea- 
fon piece, or matter beam, in timber 
buildings, as porticos, cloyfters, Jc. In 
chimaies it is calied the mantle-piece ; 
and over jambs of doors, and lintels of 
windows, hyperthyron. Builder’s Dif. 

The materiais laid over this pillar were of ` 
wood; turough the lightnefs whereof the archi- 
trave could nat futter, nor the column itfelf, being 
fo fub:tantial. Wotton’s Arcbiu&ures 

W eftward a pompous front {piece appear'd, 

On Dorick piilsrs of white marble rear'd,  * 
Crown'd with an architrave of antique mold, 
And feulpture rifing on the roughen'd gold. Pope. 

A’RCHIVES. 2. f. without a fingalar. [ar- 
chiva, Lat.] ‘The places where records 
or ancient writings are kept. It is per- 
haps fometimes ufed for the writings 
them(elves. 

Though we think our words vanih with the 
breath that utters them, yee they become records 

in 


ARD 


în God's court, and are laid up in his archives, as 
witneffes cither for or againft us. 
Givernment of the Tongue. 

I fhall now only look a little into the Mofaic 
archives, to obferve what they furnith us with up- 
on this fubject, Wonlward. 

A’acuwise. adv. [from arch and wi/e.] 
In the form of an arch. 

‘Yhe court of arches, foxcalled ab arcuata ecclifia, 
or from Bow-church, by) safon of the fteeple or 
clochier thereof, ratied at the top with ftone pil- 
lars, in fafhion of a bow bent arckavife. 

sezi Aylife’s Parergor. 

ARCITENENT. adj, [arcitencrs, Lat.] 
Bow-bearing. Dia. 

Arcta TION. n.f. [from aro, to ftraiten. } 
Straitening ; confinement to a nar- 
rower compafs. ) 

A'RCTICK. 2. f. [from agxlS-, the north- 
ern conttellation.} Northern ; lying un- 
der the Arétos, or bear. See ArTick. 

Ever-during frows, perpetual hades —; 

Of darknefs would congeal their livid blood, 
Did not the aréfick tract fpontaneous yield 
A cheering purple berry big with-wine. Philips. 

A’xctricK Circle. The circle at which the 
northern frigid zone begins. 

ARCUATE: adj. [arcuatus, Lat.) Bent in 
the form of an arch. 

The caufe of the confufion in founds, and the 
ineenfufion of fpecies vifible,. isy for that the 
fight worketh in right lines; but founds, that 
inove in pbdiigue and arcuate lines, muft needs 
encounter ard diiturb the one the other. 

Bacon's Natural Hifory. 

In the gu'let, where it perforateth the midriff; 
the carneous fibres are inflected and arcuate. 

Ray on the Creation. 

arcuate.) Bent; 

Dia. 


 A'RCUATILE. adj. [from 
infleQed. 

Arcua TION. #./. [from arcuate. ] 

1. The a&t of bending any thing; incur- 
vation. 

2. The ttate of being bent; curvity, or 
crookednefs. 

3. [In gardening.] The method of raifing 
by layers fuch trees as cannot be raifed 
from feed, or that bear no feed, as the 
„elm, lime, alder, willow ; and is fo 
called trom bending down to the ground 
the branches which fpring from the off- 
fets or fiools after they are planted. 

Chambers. 

A’RCUATURE. n. fa [arcuatura, low Lat. ] 

The bending or curvature of an arch. 
Did. 

ARCUBA LISTER. n.f. [from arcus, a bow, 
and balia, an engine.} A crofsbow- 
man. , 

King John was efpied by a very good arcula- 
lifer, who faid; that he would foon difpatch the 
eruél tyrant. God forbid, vile varlet, quoth the 
earl, that we fhould procure the c<ath of the holy 

_» one of Ged. Camden's Remain. 

Arp. [Saxon.] Signifies natural difpofi- 
tion; as, Goddard, is a divine temper ; 
Reinard, a fincere temper ; Giffard, a 
bountiful and liberal difpofition ; Bzr- 
sard, filial afieCtion. . Gibjon’s Camden. 

A’avency.2.f. [from ardent.) Ardour ; 
eagernefs ; warmth of affection. 

Accepted our prayers fhall be, if qualified with 
humility, ard ardercy, and perfeverance, fu far as 

+ concerns the end immediate to them. 

Han:niond's Pratt. Catechilm. 

The ineffable haopinefs of oardear Redeemer 
muit needs bring an increafe to ours} commen 
{urate to the crotwcy of owr love tor hime  Boyie. 
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ARDENT. adj. [ardens, Lat. burning.] 
1. Hot; burning ; fiery. 

Chymifts obferve, that vegetables, as lavender, 
rue, marjoram, & ce diftilled betore fermentation, 
yield oils without any burning fpirits; but, after 
fermentation, yield ardent fpirits without oils ; 
whica fhews, that their oil is, by fermentation, 
converted into {pirit. Neweten’s Opricks. 

2. Fierce ; vehement ; having the appear- 
ance or quality of fire. 
A knight of {warthy face 
High on a cole-black {teed purfued the chacc ; 
With flathing flames his ardent eyes were fill’d. 
Dryden. 
3- Paffionate; affectionate: ufed gene- 
rally of defire. 

Another nymph with fatal pow'r may rife, 

To damp the finking beams of Cæ`ia's eyes ; 
With haughty pride may hear her charms confeft, 
And fcorn the ardent vows that I have bleit. Priore 

A’RDENTLY. adv. [from ardent.] Eager- 
ly; affeGtionatefy. 

With true zeal may our hearts be moft ardently 
inflamed to our religion. Spratt`s Sermons. 

ARDOUR, 2. f. [ardor, Lat. heat.] 
1. Heat. 

Joy, like a ray of the fun, reflects with a greater 
ardour and quicknefs, when it rebounds upon a 
man from the breaft of his friend. South. 

2. Heat of affeétion; as, love, defire, 
courage. 

The fiddiers fhout around with gen'rous rage ; 
He prais’d their ardour, inly pleas'd to fee 
His hoft. 

Unmov'd the mind of Ithacus remain’d, 
And the vain ardours of our love reftrain'd. Pope. 

3- The perfon ardent or bright. This is 
only ufed by Milton. 
Nor delay’d the winged faint, 
After his charge receiv’d ; but from among 
Thoufand celeftial ardeurs, where he Rood 
Veil'd with his gorgeous wings, up-foringing light, 
Flew thro’ the midit of heav n. Paradye Lof. 
Arou ity. n.f. [from arduous.) Height; 
difficulty. Dia. 
ARDUOUS. adj. [arduus, Lat.] 
1. Lofty ; hard to climb. 

High on Parnaffus’ top her fons fhe fhow’d, 

And pointed out thofe arduous paths they trod. 


Pope. 
2. Difficult. 


It was a means to bring him up in the-fchool 
of arts and policy, and fo to fit him for that 
great and arduous employment that God defigned 
him to. South. 


A’rpuovusness. 2. f. [from arduous.] 
Height; difficulty. 

Are. The third perfon plural of the pre- 
fent tenfe of the verb to be; as, young 
men are rath, old are cautious. 

ARE, or Alamire. The lowef note but 
one in Guido’s fcale of mufick. 

* Gamut | am, the ground of all accord, 
Are to plead Hortenfio’s paffion ; 


B mi Bianca take him for thy lord, 
C faut, that loves with all affcétion. 
AREA. n. fe [Latin.] 
1. The furface contained between any 
lines or boundaries. 

The area of a triangle is found by knowing the 
height and the bafe. Watss's Logick. 

2. Any open furface, as, the floor of a 
room; the open part of a church; the 
vacant part or {tage of an amphitheatre. 
An inclofed place, as lilts, ora bowling- 
green, or grafs-plot. 

Let us conceive a floor or area of goodly length, 
with the breadth fomewhat more than hilf the 
longitude. Wotton. 

The Alban lake is of an oval figure, and, by 


Dryden. 


Shake/p. 
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* reafon of the high mountains that encompafs it, 


looks like the area of fome vat amphitheatre. ; 
ooks li c area mp Allfine 


In areas vary`d with Mofaick art, 
Some whiil the difk, and fome the javlin dart. 
Pope. 
To Arr'an, or Arg ED. v. a. [anedan, 
Sax. to counfel.] To advife ; to direét. 
Knights and ladies gentle deeds, 
Whofe praifes having leptin tiJence long, 
Me, a!l too meane, the facred mufe. arecds 
To blazon broad. Fairy Queene 
Buc mark what I aread thee now: avant, 
Fly thither whence thou tled’{t! If from this hour 
Within thefe hallow'd limits thou appear, 
Back. to th’ infernal pit 1 drag thee chain'd. 
, Paradife Loft. 
ÅREFA CTION. n. f| [arefacio, Lat. to 
dry.] The ftate of growing dry ; the 
act of drying. 
From them, and their motions, principally pro- 


ceed arcfaGion, and moft of the efteéts of nature. 
Bacon. 


To A’rery. v. a. [arefacio, Lat. to dry.] 
To dry ; to exhauft of moifture. 

Heat drieth bodies that do cafily expire, as 

parchment, leaves, roots, clay, &c. and fo doth 


time or age aréfy, as in the {ame bodies, Ge. 
Baccn's Natural Hifforys 
ARENA’ CEOUS. adj. [arena, Lat. fand.] 
Sandy ; having the qualities of fand. 
A piece of the ttonc of the fame mines, of a 
ye‘lowifh brown colour, an arenaceous f.iable fub- 


ftance, and with fome white fpar mixed with it. 
Wosdavard on Foils. 


ARENA TION. n. fe [from areng, Lat. 
fand.] Is ufed by iome phyficians for 
a fort of dry bath, when the patient fits 
with his feet upon hot fand. Dia. 

ARENOSE. adj. [from arena, Lat.) San- 
dy ; full of fand. Dia, 

ARE NuLOUS. adj. [from arenula, Lat. 
fand.] Full of {mall fand ; gravelly. 

AREOTICK. adj. [agusotixe.] Attenuents, 
applied to medicines that diffolve viici- 
dities, fo that the morbifick matter may 
be carried off by fweat, or infenfible 
perfpiration. Dia. 

ARETO LOGY. n. f> [from deern, virtuc, 
and Atyw, to difcourfe.) ‘That part of 
moral philofophy which treats of virtue, 
its nature, and the means of arriving at 
it. Dit. 

A'RGAL. nej) Hard lees fticking to the 
fides of wine-veffels, more commonly 
called tartar. Dia. 

A’RGENT. adj. [from argentum, Lat. 
filver.] 

1 The white colour ufed in the coats of 
gentlemen, knights, and baronets, fup- 
pofed to be the reprefentation of that 
metal. 

Rinaldo flings 
As twift as fiery lightning kindled new, 
His argent cagle, with her filver wings 
In field of azure, fair Erminia knew. 


In'an argent ficld, the god of war 
Was drawn triumphant on his iron care Dryden. 
2. Silver; bright like filver. 
Thofe argent dields more likely habitants, 
Tranflated faints, or midgle {pirits, hold, 


Fairfax. 


Betwixt th’ angelical and human kind. — Milten, 
Or alk of yonder argeit fields above, 

Why Jove’s tateilites are leis than Jove. Pepe. 

Arcenra tion. n.f [from argentum, Las 


filver.] An overlaying with filver. Dict. 
ARGENTINE. adj, Largeutin, Fr.) Sound- 
ing like filver. Diés, 
A’RGIL, 


ARG 


A’eciv. n. fa [angilla, Lat.) Potters: 


clay ; a fat foft kind .of earth of which 
veflels are made. 

Axraitva’ceous. ad. { from argil.} Clay- 
ey; partaking of the nature of argil ; 
conlifiing of argil, or potters clay. 

Arcr rious, ay. (from argil.) Confitt- 
ing of clay ; claytth ; containing clay. 

Mibuquerque derives this rednefs from the fand 


and argilkus-earth.at the bottom. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


A’rcosy. a. S. {derived by Pope trom 
Argo, the name of Jafon’s fip; fup- 
pofed by others to be a veffel of Ragua 
or Ragofa, a Ragoxing, corrupted.} A 
large veffel fur merchandize ; a carrack. 

Your mind is toffinz on the ocean; 
There where your argcfies with portly fail, 
Like figniors and rich burghers on the flood, 


Do overpeer the petty traffickers. 
Shakelp. Merchant of Venice. 


Jo ARGUE. v. n. [arguo, Lat.] 
1. To reafon ; to offer reafons. 
I know your majefty has aiways lov'd her 
So dear in heart, not to deny her what 
A woman of lefs place might afk by law; 
Schola:s aliow'd treely to argue for her. 
Stakefp. Henvy VII. 
Publick arguing oft ferves not only to exafpe- 
rate the minds, but to whet the wits of hevecicks. 
Decay of Piety. 
An idea of motion, not. paffing on, would pcr- 
plex any one, who fhould argue from fuch an idea. 
Locke. 


2. To perfuade.by argument. 
It is a fort of poetical logick which I would 
make ufc of, to argue you into a proteétion of 
this play. Congreve’s Ded. to Old Bachelor, 


3. To difpute ; with the particles «vith or 
againft before the opponent, and againff 


before the thing oppofed. 
Why do Chriftians, of feveral perfuafions, fo 
fiercely argue againft the falvability of each other ? 
Decay of Picty. 
He that by often arguing againf? his own tenfe, 
impofes faifehoods on others, is not far from be- 
Jieving himfclt. Locke. 
I do not fee how they can argue with any one, 
without fetting down ftriét boundaries. Locke. 
Jo ARGUE. v.a. 
3. To prove any thing by argument. 
If tne word's age and ceath be argued well, 
By che fan’s fall, which now towards earth doth 
bend, 
Then we mizht fear that virtue, fince fhe fell 
Solow as woman, fhould be near her ends Donne. 


2. To debate any queftion; as, to argue a 
caufe. | 
3. To prove, as an argument. 
So many iaws argue fo many fins 
Among them: how can God with fuch refide ? 
Milton. 
It orgues diemper cf the mind as well as > 
the body, when a iman is continually tofling from 
ore fide to the other. South. 
This argues a virtue and difpefition ia: thofe 
fides o: the raya, which anfwers ta that viriuc 
and difpofition of the chryttal. Newton's Opzicks 


4. To charge with, asa crime: with of. 

J have picased guliy co all thoughts and ex- 
preilions of mine, which can be ruly argued of 
obfecnity, poiasenefs, or iminorality, and retra 
them. Dryden's Fabies. 

The atcideats are not the fame, waich would 
Dave argued him of a fervile copying, and coral 
barrenneis of invention; yet the iras were t: 


fame, Dryden's F aoies. 


A’ncuer. xf. [from argue.} A reaioner; 
a dijpater; a coatrovertift. 


ARG 


Men are afhamed to be profelytes to a weal; 
arguir, as thinking they muit part with their rm- 
putation as weil as their fin. Decay cf Piety. 

Neither good Chriftians nor good urguer:. 

Atterbury. 
ARGUMENT. n.f. (argumentum, Lat.] 
1. A reafon alleged for or againit any 
thing. 

We fomsettmes fee, on our theatres, vice re- 
warded, at leait unpunifhed ; yet it ought not to 
be an argument againft the art. Dryden. 

When any thing is proved by as good argu- 
ments as that thing is capable of, fupp fing it 
were ; we ought nor in realon to make any doubt 
of the exiftence of that thing. Tilketfon. 

Our author’s two great and only arguments to 
prove, that heirs are lords over their brethren. 

Locke. 
2. The fubject of any difcourfe or writing. 

That the who ev’n but now was your bett object, 
Your praife’s argument, balia of your age, 

Dearett and beft. Shakefp. King Lear. 
To the height of this great argument 
I may affert eternal providence, 


And juitify the ways of God to man. Milton. 
Sad tafk ! yet argument 

Not lefsy but more heroick than the wrath 

Of itern Achilles. Milton. 


A much longer difcourfe my argument requires ; 
your merciful difpofitions a much thorter. 

Spratt’s Sermons. 

3. The contents of any work fummed up 


by way of abitract. 

The argument of the work, that is, its prin- 
cipal action, the economy and difpofition of it, 
are the things which diftinguith copies from ori- 
ginals. Dryden. 

4. A controverfy. 

This day, in argument upon a cafe, 

Some words there grew 'twixt Somerfet and me. 

. P Shake/peare. 

An ‘argument that fell out laft night, where 
each of us fell. in»praise of our country uniftreffes. 

Sbake/p. Cymbeline. 

If the idea be not agreed on betwixt the fpeaker 
and hearer, the argument i$ not about things, but 
names. f Locke. 

5. It has fometimes the particle ro before 
the thing to be proved, but generally 
or. 

The bet moral argument to patience, in my 
opinion, is the advantage of patience ticlt. 

Tillotfon. 

This, before that revelation had enlightened 
the world, was the very bel argument fer a tuture, 
ftate. Atterbury. 

6. [In aftronomy.} An arch by which 
we feek another unknown arch, propor- 
tional to the firit. Chambers. 

ARGUMENTAL. adj, [from argument.) 
Belonging to armament; reafoning. 

Afficted tenfe thou kindly doft fet free, 
Opprefs'd with argumental ty:anny, 

And routed reafon finds a fate retreat in thee. 
Pepe. 

ARGUMENTATION. n. f [from argu 
ment.) Reafoning; the att of reafoning. 

Aryumeitation is that operation of the mind, 
whereby we inter one prupofition from two or more 
propofitions premifed. Or it is the diawing a 
conc'ufion, which befuse was unknowns or doubt 
ful, from fome propofi:ions more known ard evi- 
dent; fo when we have judged that matter can- 
nut think, and that the mind of man doth think, 
we conclude, tbat therefore the mird of man is 
noc matter. Wiarts's Logick 

J fuppofe it is no ill topick of argumentation 
to thew the prevaiencs of contempt, by the con 
tray influences of respe. South, 

His thoughts muft be mafculine, fuil of argu 
m ntation, aa that fuliiciently warm. Dryden. 

Mire whole couric of his argumeniation comes to 
ithing. 

ARGUMENTATIVE. adj. trom argument. | 


Addifon. 


ARI 


1. Confifling of argument; containing 
argument. 

‘lhis omifflion, confidering the bounds within 
which the argumentative part of my difcourie was 
confined, 1 could not avoid. 

Atterbury’s Pref. to bis Sermcense 
2. Sometimes with of, but rarely. 

Another thing argumentative cf providence, is 
that pappous plumage growing upon the tops of 
fome ieeds, whereby they are wafted with the 
wind, and difiemimated far and wide. Ray. 

3. Applied to perfons, disputatious ; dif- 
pofed to controverly. 

A'RGUTE. adj. [ argato, Ital. argutus, Lat.] 

1. Subtle; witty ; harp. e 

2. Shrill. 

ARIA, n.f. (Ital. ia mufick.] An air, 
fong, or tune. . 
A’rip. adj. (aridus, Lat. dry.] Dry; 

parched up. 

My compiexion is become adu&, and my body 
orid, by vifiting lands. Artuthnot and Pepe. 

His harden'd fingers deck the gaudy fpring, 
Without him fummer were an arid wate, Thcmf. 

Ari oity. n. f. [from arid.) k 
1. Drynefs ; ficcity. 

Salt taken in great quantities will reduce an ani- 
mal body to the great extremity of aridity, or dry- 
reis. ` Arbutknct on Alimentse 

2. In the theological fenfe, a kind of ine 
fenfibility in devotion, contrary to unc- 
tion or tendernets. 

Strike my foul with lively apprehenfions of thy 
exceilencics, to bear up my fpir:t under the greateit 
aridities and dejeCtions, with the delightful profpe& 
of thy glories. Norrisè 

ARIES. n.f: [Lat.] The ram; one of 
the twelve figns of the zodiack ; the firi 
vernal fign. 

At lait trom Aries rolls the*bounteous fun, , 
And the bright Bull receives him. Thimfone 

To Ari ETATE. w. n, [arieto, Lat.] 

1. To butt like a ram. ' 

2. To itrike in imitation of the blows 
which rams give with their heads. 

Ariera tion. 2. f. [from arietate.] 

1. The a& of butting like a ram. 

2. The act of battering with an engine 
called a ram. | p, 

The itrength of the percuffion, wherein ord- 
nance do exceed all-arietations and antient inven- 
tions. Bacon. 

3. The a& of ftriking or conflicting in ge- 
neral. 

Now thofe heterogencous atoms, by themfelves, 
hit fo exactly into their proper refidence, in the 
midft of fuch tumultuary motions, and ariefarions 
of other particles. Glanville. 


ARIE TTA. n.f. [ltal. in mufick.] A fhort 
air, fong, or tune. i 
ARIGHT. adv. [from a and right.) * 
1. Rightly ; withcut mental errour. 
How him I lov'd, and love with all my might; 
So thought I cke of him, and think I thought a- 
right. Spenfere 
Thefe were thy thoughts, and thou could`it judge 
aright, 
Till intere!t made a jaundice in thy fight. Dryd. 
The motions cf the tongue ace fo eafy, and fo 
fubtle, that you can hardly conccive or diftinguith 
them arigbr. Hacc, 
2. Rightly ; without crime. 
A generation thar fet not their heart arighr. 
Pfalms. 
3. Rightly ; without failing of the end 
deiigned. 
Guardian of groves, and gaddefs of the night, 
Fair quecn, he faid, dise€t my dart aright. Dryd. 
ARILOLA TION, 


> 


ARI 


ARIOLA rIOoN, or HARIOLATION. 2. /. 
[bariolus, at. a foothfayer.] Soothfay- 
ing ; vaticination. 

The priefts of elder time deluded their appre- 
henfions with ariolaticn, foothfaying, and fuch 
oblique idolatries. Brown. 

ARIOSO. n. f- (Ital. in mufick.] The 
movement of) a. e@mmon air, fong, or 
tune. Die. 

To ARSE. v. n. pret. arofe, particip. 
arifen. {from aand rife.] 

1. To mount upward as the fun. 

He rofe, and, looking up, beheld the fkics 
With purple blufhing, and the day arife. Dryden. 

2. To get up as from fleep, or from reft. 

So Efdras arofe up, and faid unto them, ye have 
tranfgrefied the law. 1 Ejd. ix. 7- 

How long wilt thou fleep, O fluggard; when 
wiit thou arife out of thy fleep ? Prev. vi. 9. 

3. To come into view, as from obfcurity. 

There thall arife falfe Chrifts and falfe prophets. 

Matt. xxiv. 


4. To revive from death. 


Thy dead men fhaill live, together with my 
body thall they arife: awake and fing, ye that 
dwell in duft. : Tfaiab, xxvi. 19. 

5. To proceed, or have its original. 

They which were fcattered abroad upon the 
periecution that arofe about Stephen, trave'led as 
far as Pheenice. AEs, Xi. 19. 

l know not what mifchief may arife hereafter 
from the example of fuch an innovation. | Dryden. 

6. To enter upon a new ftation, to fucceed, 
to power or office. = 

Anether Mary then arcfe, 

And did rig’rous laws impofe. 

7. To commence hoftility. 

And when he arcfe againft me, I caught him 
by his beard, and fmote him. 1 Some xvii. 35. 

For the various fenfes of this word, 
fee Rise. 

ARISTOCRACY. n. f. [deus @-, greateft, 
and xgcliw, to govern.) That form of 
government which places the fupreme 
power in the nobles, without a king, 
and exclufively of the people. 

The ariftocracy of Venice hath admitted fo 
many abufes through the degeneracy of the nobles, 
that the period of its duration feems to approach. 

2: = i ma % - e ° - Swift. 

ARISTOCRA TICAL. } adj. [from arifto- 

ARIsTOCcRA TICK. § cracy.} Relating to 
ariftocracy ; including a form of govern- 

“ment by the nobles. 

Ockham diftinguifhes, that the papacy, or ec- 
clefiaftical monarchy, may be changed in an ex- 
traordinary manner, for fome time, into an ariflo- 
cratical form of government. Ayliffe. 

ARISTOCRA TICALNESS. 7#. f. [from arij- 

 focratical.| An ariftocratical ftate. Dia. 

Aritumancy. n.f. [from agua num- 
ber, and partıía, divination.] A fore- 

_ telling future events by numbers. Dig. 

ARITHME TIČAL. adj. [fromarithmetick. ] 
According to the rules or method of 
arithmetick. 

The principles of bodies may be infinitely fmall, 
not only beyond all naked or affifted fenfe, but be- 
yond all arithmetical operation or conception. Grew. 

The fquares of the diameters of thefe rings, 
made by any prifmatick colour, were in arithmeti- 
cal progreifion, as in the fifth obfervation. Netuton. 

ARITHME TICALLY. adv. [from arithme- 
tical.) In an arithmetical manner ; ac- 
cording to the principles of arithmetick. 

Though the fifth part of a xeftes being a fimple 
‘fraction, and arithmetically regular, it is yet no pro- 
per part of that meafure. Arbuthnot on Coins. 


Vor. I. 


Cauley 


ARM 


ARITHMETI CLAN. wf. [from arithme- 
tick.) A mafter of the art of numbers. 
A man had need be a good arith meticion, to un- 
derftand this author's works.. His defcription runs 
on like a multiplication tables Addifon. 
ARV THMETICK, xf. [éeSu@-, num- 
ber, and pereéa, to meafure.] ‘The 
{cience of numbers; the art of compu- 
tation. 
On fair ground I could beat forty of them 3 
But now'tis odds beyond arithmetick. Shak. Coriol. 
The chriftian religion, according to the apof- 
tles aritkmertick, hath but thefe three parts of it; 
fobriety, juftice, religion. Taylor. 
Arx. n.f (arca, Lat.a cheft.] 
1. A veflel to fwim upon the water, ufually 
applied to that in which Noah was pre- 


ferved from the univerfal deluge. 

Make thee an ork of gopher wood ; rooms fhalt 
thou make in the ark, and fhalt pitch it within and 
without. Cenefs. 

The one juft man alive, by his command, 

Shall build a wond'rous ark, as thou beheld*ft, 

To fave himfelf and houfehold, from amidft 

A world devote to univerfal wreck. Milton. 
2. The repofitory of the covenant of God 

with the Jews. 

This cofter was of fhittim wood, covered with 
plates or lcavcs of gold, being two cubits and a 
half in length, a cubit and a Lalf wide, and a cu- 
bit and a half high. It hed two rings of gold on 
each fide, through which the itaves were put for 
carrying it. Upon the top of it was a kind of gold 
crown all around it, ard two cherubim were faf- 
tened tothe cover. It contained the two tables of 
ftone, written by the hand of God. Calmet. 

Arm. n. f. [eanm, eonm, Sax.] 
1. The limb which reaches from the hand 
to the fhoulder. 

If I have lift up my hand againft the fatherlefs, 
when I faw my help in the gate, then let mine 
arm fall from*my fhoulder-blade, and mine arm 
be broken from the bone. Fob. 

Like helplefs friends, who view from thore 
The lab'ring thip, and bear the tempeit roar, 

So ftood they with their arms acrofs. Dryden. 
z. The bough of a tree. 

The trees (pread out their arms to fhade her face, 
But fhe on elbow lean’d. Sidney. 

Where the tall oak his fpreading arms entwines, 
And with the beech a mutual fhade combines. Gay. 

3. An inlet of water from the fea. 

Full in the centre of the facred wood, 

An.arm acifeth of the Stygian flood. Dryd. Æn. 

We have yet feen but an arm of this fea of 
beauty. i Norris. 

4. Power; might. In this fenfe is ufed 
the fecular arm, &c. 

Curfed be the man that truftcth in man, and 
maketh ficth his arm, and whofe heart departeth 
from the Lorde Ferexviie 5. 

O God, thy arm was here! 
And not to us, but to thy arm alone, 
Afcribe we all. Shaki[p. Hen. V. 
Arm’s END. n.f. A phrafe taken from 
boxing, in which the weaker man may 
overcome the ftronger, if he can keep 
him from clofing. 

Such a one as can keep him at arm's end, necd 
never with for a better companion. Sidney's Arcad. 

For my fake be comfortable, hold death awhile 
at the arm's end. * Shakepeare. 

In the fame fenfe is ufed arm’s length. 
Jo ARM. v. a: {armo, Lat.) 
1. To furnith with armour of defence, or 
weapons of offence. 

And when Abram heard that his brother was 
taken captive, he armed his trained fervants, born 
in his own houfe, three hundred and eightcen, and 
pus{ucd them unto Dan. Gensfis. 


Ak M 


True confcious honour is to feel no fins 
He's arm’d without that’s innocent within. Pope. 
2. To plate with any thing that may ac 
ftrength. 
Their wounded fteeds 
Yerk out their armed heels at their dead mafters. 
Séakelprarce 
3. To furnifh ; to fit up; as, to arm a 
loadftone, is to cafe it with iron. 
You muft arm your hook with the line in the 
infide of it. Walton's Angler. 
Having wafted the callus, I lett cft: thofe tents 
and. drefied it with others armed with digeftives. 
W'ijiman's Surgery. 
4. To provide againtt. 
His fervant, arm’d againft fuch coveriure, 
Reported unto all, that he was fure 
A noble gentleman ot high regaid. Spenfer. 
To ARM. v.m To take arms; tobe fitted 
with arms. 
Think we king Harry ftrong ; 
And, princes, look you ftrongly crm to meet him. 
Shake/peare. 
ARMADA. nf. (Span. a fleet of war.] 
An armament for fea; a fleet of war. It 
is often erroneoully {pelt armado. 
In all the mid-earth feas was leit no road 
Wherein the pagan his bold head untwines, 
Spread was the huge armado wide and broad, 
From Venice, Genes, and towns which them con- 
fines. Fairfax. 
So by a roaring tempeft on the flood, 
A whole armado of colleéted faji n$ 
Is {catter’d and disjoin`d from fellowhip. Sbakefe 
At length, refolv’d t' affert the wat'ry bail, 
He in himlelf did whole armados bring: 
Him aged feamen might their, mafter call, 
Anu chofe fur general, were he not their king. 
Dryden. 
ARMADILLO, n.f: (Spanifh.] A four- 
footed animal of Brafil, as big as a cat, 
with a inout like a hog, a tail like a li- 
zard, and feet like a hedge-hog. He 
is armed all over with hard {cales like 
armour, whence he takes his name, and 
retires under them like the tortoife.. He 
lives in holes, or in the water, being 
of the amphibious kind. His fcales are 
ofa bony or cartilaginous fubftance, but 
they are eafily pierced., This animal 
hides himfelf a third part of the year 
under ground. He feeds upon roots, 
fugar-canes, fruits, and poultry. When 
he is caught, he draws up his feet and 
head to his belly, and rolls himfelf up 
in a ball, which the ftrongeft hand can- 
not open; and he muft be brought near 
the fire before he will thew his nofe. 
His flefh is white, fat, tender, and more 
delicate than that of a fucking pig. 
Trevoux. 
ARMAMENT. n. f. [armamentum, Lat.] 
A force equipped for war; generally 
ufed of a naval force. 


| ARMAME NTARY. #. f. [armamentarium, 


Lat.] An ammory; a magazine or ar- 
fenal of warlike implements. Dia. 
A’rMan. 2. f. A confection for reftoring 
appetite in horfes. Dig. 
ARMATURE. n. f. (armatura, Lat.] 
1. Armour; fomething to defend the body 
from hurt. 
Others fhould be armed with hard fhells; others 
with prickles; the reft, that have no ‘fuch arma- 


ture, fhould be endued with great fwiftnefs and 
pernicity. Ray on the Creations 


2. Offenfive weapons ; lefs properly. 
P The 


ARM. 


A’rmistice. n. f. [armifitium, Lat.}. A 
fhort truce; a ceffation of arms for a 
fhort time. 

ARMLET. n. f. [from arm] 

1. A little arm ; as, an arlet of the fea. 

2. A piece of armour for the arm. 

3. A bracelet for the arm. 

And, when fhe takes thy hand, and doth feem 
kind, 
Doth fearch what rings and armilets the can find. 
Donne. 
Every nymph of the flood her treffes rending, 
Throws off her armlet of pearlin the main. Dryd. 

ARMONI ACK. 2. f [erronzoufly fo written 
for ammoniack.) A fort of volatile fakt. 
See AMMONIACK. 

A’RMORER. . fa [armorier, Fr. ] 

1. He that makes armour, or weapons. 

Now thrive the armcorersy and honour's thought 
Reigns fulely in the breaft of every man. Sbake/p. 
The armorers make their fteel more tough and 
pliant, by afperfion of water and juice of herbs. 
Bacon. 
The whole divifion that to Mars pertains, 
All trades of death that deal in fteel for gains, 
Were there: the butcher, armorer, and {mith, 
Who forges fharpen’d fauchions, or the {cythe. 
Dryden. 


ARM 


The double armature is a more deftructive: en- 
gine than the tumultuary weapon. Decay of Piety. 
A’aMEb. adj: [iñ heraldry.] Is ufed in 
refpeét of beaits and birds of prey, when’ 
their teeth, horns, fect, beak, talons, 
or tufks, are of a different colour from 
the ref; as, he bears a cock or a falcon 
armed, OF. Chalmers. 
Arxsep Chair. n. f [from armed and 
chair.) An elbow chair, or a chair with 
refts for the arms. 

Armenian Bole, n.f. A fatty medicinal 
kind of earth, of a pale reddiih colour, 

. which takes its name from the country 
of Armenia. 

ARMENIAN Stone. n. f A mineral ftone 
or earth of a blue colour, {potted with 
green, black, and yellow; anciently 
brought-only from Armenia, but now 
found in Germany, and the Tyrol. It 
bears a near refemblance to lapis lazuli, 
from which it feems only to differ in 
degree of maturity ; it being fofter, and 
fpeckled with green inftead of gold. 

Chambers. 

ARME'NTAL, ladj. [armentalis, or ar- 

A'RMENTINE. § mentinus, Lat.) Belong- 
ing toa drove or herd of cattle. Dig. 

ArMENTO SE. @dj. [armentofus, Lat.] A- 
bounding with cattle. Di&. 

A'RMGAUNT. adj. [from arm and gaunt. ] 
Slender as the arm. 

So he nodded, 
And foberly did mount an armgaunt fteed. Shakef. 

A’rm-Hore. 2. / [from arm and bole.) 
The cavity under the fhoulder. 

Tickling is moft in the foles of the feet, and 
under the @rm-boles, and on the fides, The caufe 
is the thinnefs of the fkin im- thofe parts, joined 
with the rarenefs of being touched there. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Armr’cerous. adj. [from armiger, Lat. 
an armory-bearer.] Bearing arms. 

A’RMILLARY. adj. Meh armilla, Lat. a 


bracelet.] Refembling a bracelet. 

When the circles of the mundane {pheré arc 
fuppofed to be defcribed on the convex furface of a 
fphere, which is hollow within, and, after this, 
you imagine all parts of the {here's furfaae to be 
cut away, except thofe parts on which fuch circles 
are defcribed ; then that fphere is called an armil- 
lary {phere, becaufe it appears in the form of feve- 
rail circular rings, or bracelets, put together in a 
due pofition. Harris's Defcription of the Globes. 

Å'RMILLATED. adj. [armillatus, Lat.} 


When arm'rers temper in the ford 
The keen-edg’d pole-axe, or the fhining fword, 
The red-hot metal hiffes in the lake. Pope. 
2. He that dreffes another in armour. 
The armorers accompltthing the knights, 
Wich bufy hammers clofing rivets up, 
Give dreadful note of preparation. Shakefpeare. 
The morning he was to join battle with Harold, 
his armorer put on his backpiece before, and his 
breaftp!ate behind. Camden. 
ArMO’RiAL. adj. [armorial, Fr.) Belong- 
ing to the arms or efcutcheon of a fa- 
mily, as enfigns armorial. 
A’rmorist. 2. f. [from armour.| A per- 
fon tkilled in heraldry. Dia. 
ARMORY. 2. f. [from armour.] 
1. The place in which arms are repofited 


for ufe. 
The fword 
Of Michael, from the armory of God, 
Was giv'n him temper'd fo, that neither keen, 
Nor folid, might refiit that edge. Milton. 
With plain heroick magnitude of mind, 
And ceteftial vigour arm’d, 
Their armories and magazines contemns. Milton. 
Let a man confider thefe virtues, with the con- 
trary fins, and then, as out of a full armery, or 
magazine, let him furnifs his confcience with 
texts of {cripture. South. 


2. Armour; arms of defence. 


o . Nigh at hand 
Having bracelets. thi Th a Celeftial armory, thields, helms, and fpears, 
A'RMINGS, . f. [in a up. J e lame Hung high, with diamond flaming, and with gold. 


with wafteclothes, being clothes hung Milton. 
about the outfide of the fhip’s upper- 
works fore and aft, and before the cub- 
brige heads. Some are alfo hung round 
the tops, called sop armings. Chambers. 
ÅRMI' POTENCE. ». f. [from arma, arms, 
and potentia, power, Lat.}] Power in war. 
ARMI POTENT. adj. [armipotens, Lat:) 
Powerful in arms ; mighty in war. 
The manifold linguift, and the armipotent fol- 
dier. Shakefpecre. 
For if ovr God, the Lord armriporent, 
Thofe armed angcls in our aid down fend; 
That were at Dathan to his prophet fent, 
hou wilt come down with them. ° Fairfax. 
Beneath the low'ring brow, and on a bent, 
The temple ftood of Mars armipotent. Dryden. 
Axsuirgonous. adj. [armifonis, Lat.] 
Ruftling with armour, 


3. Enfigns armorial. 
Well worthy be you of that armory, 
Wherein you have yreat glory won this day. 
p Fairy Queen. 
A’rmour. z. f. [armateur, Fr. armatura. 
Lat.] Defenfive arms. 
Your friends are up, and buckle on their ar- 
moure Shake/peare. 
That they might not go naked among their cne- 
mies, the only armour that Chrift allows them is 
prodence and innocence. South. 


A’RMOUR-BEARER. #. f. [from armour 
and écar.] He that carries the armour 


of another. 
His armtour-bearer firk, and next he kill’d 
His chariotcer. Dryden. 
A’rmpit. 2. /. [from arm and pit.) ‘The 
hollow place under the fhoulder. 


ARO : 


The handles to thefe gouges are made fo long, 
thar che handle may reach under the armpit of the 
workman. Moxone 

Others hold their plate under the left arm-pit, 
the bet fituativn for keeping it warm. Swif:. 

Arms. n. f without the fingular number. 
(arma, Lat. } 
1. Weapons of offence, or armour of de- 
fence. 
Thofe arms, which Mars before 
Had giv'n the vanquifh'd, now the victor bore. 
i Pope. 


2. A fate of hoftility. 


Sir Edward Courtney, and the haughty prelate, 
With many more confederates, are in arms, Shakefe 
3. War in general. 
Aves and the man I fing. 
Him Paris follow’d to the dire alarms, 
Both breathing daughter, both refolv’d in arms. 


Dryden. 


a . Pope. 
4. Action ; the aét of taking arms. 
Up rofe the victor angels, and to arms 
The matin trumpet fung. Miltone 
The feas and rocks and fkies rebound, 
To arms, to arms, to arms! Popes 


5. The enfigns armorial of a family. 

A’rmy. n.f. [armée, Fr.) 

1. A colleétion of armed men, obliged to 
obey one man. Locke. 

Number itielf importeth not much in armies, 
where the people are of weak courage. Bacon. 

The meaneft foldier, that has fought often in 
an army, has a truer knowledge of war, than he 
that has writ whole volumes, but never was in any 
battle. Southe 

The Tufcan leaders and their army fing, 

Which follow'd great Æneas to the war; 
Their arms, their numbers, and their names declare. 
Dryden. 
2. A great number. 

The fool hath planted in his memory an army 

of good words. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
Aroma TIicaL. adj. [from aromatick.} 
Spicy ; fragrant ; high fcented. 

All things that are hot and a@rcmatical do preferve 
liquors or powders. Bacena 

Volatile oils refrefh tis: animal fpirits, but 
likewife are endued with all the bad quaiities of 
fuch fubftances, producing all the effc€ts of an 
oily and aromatical acrimony. Arbuthnot 

Aroma Tick. adj. [from aroma, Lat. 
{pice. } l 
t. Spicy. 

Amidft whole heaps of fpices tights a ball, 

And now their odours arm'd againit them fly s 

Some precioufly by ‘fhatter‘d porcelain fall, 

And fome by arcmatick (plinters die. Dryden. 
2. Fragrant; itrong fcented. 

Or quick effluvia darting through the brain, 

Die of a rofe in aromatick paine Pope. 
Aroma’ricks. 2. fe Spices. : 

They were furniihed for exchange of their grs- 

maticks, and other proper commodities. Raleigh. 

Aromatiza TION. m. f. [from aroma- 
tize.) The mingling of a due propor- 
tion of aromatick fpices or drugs with 
any medicine. 

To ARO MATIZE, V.a. [from aroma, Lat. 
cas 

1. To {cent with fpices; to impregnate 
with fpices. 

Drink the firft cup at fupper hot, and halftan 
hour betore (upper fomething hot and cromarized. 

Bucom, 
2. To fcent; to perfume. 

Unto converted jews no-man imputeth this.un- 
favoury odour, as. though arsmatized by their con- 
verhon. l Brown. 

Arose. The preterite of the verb arie. 
See ARISE. 
i AROUND, 


J 


a ARR 
+ | 
Azo’unD. adv. [from aand round. } 
1. In a circle. 
He fhall extend his propagated fwaye 
* ‘Where Atlas turns the rowling heav‘ns arcund, 
And his broad fhoulders with their lights are crown‘d. 
Dryden. 
2. On evcry fide. 
And'all.above was fkys and ocean all around. 
Dryden. 
Around. prep. About; encircling, fo 
as to encompafs. 
3 From young Iülus head 
A lambent flame arofe, which gently {pread 
Arcund his brows, and on his temples fed. Dryd. 
Jo Arouse. v.a. [froma and rouf. } 
1. To wake from fleep. 
How loud howling wolves aroufe the jades 
That drag the tragic melancholy night. Sbake/p. 
2. To raife up; to excite. 
But abfent, what fantaitick woes arous’d 
Rage in each thought, by reftiefs muling fed, 
Chill the warm cheek, and blaft the bloom of life. 
Thenilon. 


Arow: adv. [from a and row.) Ina 
row; with the breafts all bearing againft 
the fame line. l 

Then fome green gowns are`by the laffes worn 
To chafte% plays, till home they waik arow. 

Sidney. 

But with a pace more fober and more flow, 

And twenty, rank in rank, they rode arow. 
Dryden. 

Aro yn t. adv. [a word of uncertain ety- 
‘mology, but very ancient ufe.] Be 
gone ; away: a word of expulfion, or 
avoiding. 

Saint Withold footed thrice the wold, 

He met the night-mare, and her name told, 
Bid hervalight, and her troth plight, 
And aroynt thee, witch, arcynrthee right. Shake/p. 

A’nquesuse. nf. [Fr. fpelt falfely bar- 
guebu/s.) A handgun. Itfeems to have 
anciently meant much ‘the fame as our 
carabine, or fufee. 

A bargquebufe, or ordnance, will be farther heard 
from the mouth of the piece, than backwards or 
on the fides. ` Bacon. 

AÅ RQUEBUSIER, m. Ai" (from arguebu/e. | 
Afoldier armed with an-arquebufe. 

Hecompaffed them m with ffteemthoafand ar- 
quebufersy whom he’had brought with him well ap- 
pointed. Knolles. 

„A RRACH, O'rracn, orORRAGE. "i.f 
One of thequickeft plants both in com- 
ing up and ruoning to feed. Its leaves 
are very good in pottage’ ; 

Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

Arra’cx, or Arack. n. J. The werd 
arrack is an Indian.name for ftrong wa- 
ters of all kinds ; for they call our fpi- 
Tits and brandy Englith arrack. But 
what we underftand by the name ar- 
rack, is.no otherithan, a. fpirit procured 


by diftillation from a vegetable juice, 


called toddy, which flows by incifion 
out of the cocoa-nut tree. 


china, tea, arrack, and other Indian goods. 


To ARRA‘'IGN. v.a. [arranger, Fr. to 
fet in order. ] i 


1. To feta thing in order, or in its place. 


One is faid to arraign a writ-in.a coun- 
ty, that fits it for trial before the juf- 
tices gf the circuit. A prifoner is faid’ 

! 


Chambers.. 


I fend this ito. be better known for choice of. 


Spefator. 


ARR 


to -be arraigned, where he is indicted 
and brought forth to`'his trial. Cowell. 

Summon a feffion, that we may arraign 
Our moft difloyal lady; for as fhe hath 
Been publickly accufed, fo fhall fhe have 
A juft.and open trial. Shake/peare. 

2. To accufe; to charge with faults in 
general, as in controverfy, in a fatire. 

Reverfe of nature! fhall fuch copies then 
Arraign th’ originals of Maro’s pen? Rofcommon. 

He that thinks a man to the grcund, wili quickly 
endeavour to lay him there: for while he defpilcs 
him, he arraigns and condemus him in hiesheart. 

South, 
3. It-has for before the fault. 

My own enemics I hall never anfwer; and if 
your lordfhip has any, they wiil not arraiga you 
for want of knowledge. 

Dryden's Dedication to the Æ neid. 
ARRAIGNMENT. 2. f. [from arraign.] 
The act of arraigning ; an accufation ; 

a charge. 

In the fixthfatice, which feems oniy. an arraign- 
ment of the whole fex, there is.a latent admonition 
to avoid ill womer. Dryden. 

To ARRANGE. v. a. [arranger, Fr.] 
To put in the proper order for any pur~ 
pote. 

I chanc’d this day 
To fee two knights.in travel on my way, 
(A forry fight!) arrang'd in battle new. 
Fairy Queen 

Hew etfeétually are ite mufcular fibres arrargd, 
and with what judgment are its columns and tur- 
rows difpofed ! 

ARRANGEMENT. n. /. [from arrange. ] 
The att of putting in proper order; the 
ftate of being put in order. 

There is a proper arrangement of the parts in 
elaftick bodies, which may be facilitated by ufe. 

Cheyne. 

A’RR ANT. adj. [aword of uncertain ety- 
mology, but probably from errant, which 
being at firit applied in its proper üg- 
nification to vagabonds, as an errant or 
arrant ‘rogue, that is, a rambling rogue, 
loft, in time,- its original fgnifcation, 
and being by its ufe underftood to im- 
ply fomething bad, was applied at large 


to any thing that was mentioned with: 


hatred or contempt.] Bad in a high de- 
gree. 

Country folks, whovhallooed and hooted after 
me, asat the arrantef coward that ever fhewed his 
fhoulders to the enemy. Sidney. 

Avvain fool grows ‘forty times an arranter fot 
than before. L'Eftrange. 

And let him every deity adore, 

If his new bride prove not an arrant whore. 
Dryden. 
A’RRANTLY. adv. [from arrant.} Cor- 
ruptly ; fhamefully. 

Funeral tears are as arrantly hired out asimourn- 
ing clokes. L Effrange. 

A’rras. nfe [from udrras, a town in 
Artois, where hangings are woven. } 
Tapeftry ; hangings woven with images. 
Thence to the hal, which.was on every fide 
With rich arfay and coftly arras dight. 
Kees Fairy Queen. 
He's going to his mother’s clofet ; 
Bebind'the aevasi'll convey myfelf, 
To hear the procefs. Shakefpeare. 

As he fhall pafs the galleries, I'll place 
A guard behind the.arras. Denbam's Sopby. 

ARR A UGHT. v. a. [a word ufed by Spen- 
Jerin the preter tenfe, of which I have 


not found the prefent, but fuppofe he 


Cheyne. | 


ARR 


derived arreach from arracher,Fr.] Seizs 
ed by violeace. 
His ambitious fons unto them twain 
Arraugbt the rule, and from their father drew. 
Fairy Queen. 
Array. n. f. [arroy, Fr. arreo, Sp. ar- 
redo, Ital. from seye, Teut. order. It 
was adopted into the middle Latin, 
mille hominum arraitorum, Knighton. ] 
1. Order, chiefly of war. 
The earl.efpying them f{cattered near the army, 
fentone tocommand them to their array« Haywards 
Wer't thou fought to deeds 
That might require th’ array of war, thy frill 
Of conduct would’be fuch, that all the wosld “ 
Cuuldinot fuftain thy prowefs. Mutin. 
A gen’ral fets his army in arra 
In vain, unlefs he fight and win the day. Denban. 
2. Drefs. 
A rich throne, as bright as funny day, 
On which there fat moft brave embellifhed 
With royal robes, and gorgeous array, 
A maiden queen. Fairy Queen, 
In this remembrance, Emily ere day 
Arole, and drefs’d herfelf in rich array. Dryden. 
. InJaw. Array, of the Fr. arroy, 1. e. 
ordo, the ranking or fetting forth of a 
jury or inqueft of men impannelled up- 
on acaufe. Thence is the verb Zo ar- 
ray a pannel], that is, to fet'forth one by 
another the men impannelled. Coavel/. 


To ARRA’Y. v. a. [arroyer, old Fr.] 
1. ‘To put in order. 
2. To deck; to drefs ; to adorn the per- 
fon: with the particle with or in. 
Deck thyfelf now with majefty and excellency, 
and array thy felf.zvitb glory and beauty. Job, xl. 10. 
Now went forth the morn, 
Such as in higheft heav'’n, array’d in gold 
Empyreal. Milton. 
One velt array'd'the corpfe, and one they fpread 
O'er his clos’d eyes, and wrapp’d around his hcad. 
Dryden. 


WN 


3. In law. See Array in law. 


ARRA YERS. 2. f. [from array.] Officers 
who anciently had the care of feeing the 
foldiers duly appointed in their armour. 

Cowell, 


ARRE’AR. adv. [arriere, Fr. behind.] 
Behind. This is the primitive fignifica- 
tion of the word, which, though not now 
in ufe, feems to be retained by Spex/er. 


See REAR. 

To leave with fpeed Atlanta fwift arrear, 
Through forefts wild and untrequented land 
To chafe the lion, boar, or rugged bear. l 
Fairy Queen. 


ARRE'AR. ns. fe That which remains be. 
hind unpaid, though due. See Ar- 


KBARAGE. 
His boon is giv’n; his knight .has gain’d the 
day, : 

But loft the prize; th’ arrears are yet to pay. 
Dryden. 
If a tenant run away in arrear of fome rent, 
the land remains ; that cannot be carried away, or 
loft. Lockes 
It will comfort our grand-children, when they 
fce a few rags hung up in WeRtminftcr-hall, which 
coft.an hundred millions, whereof they are paying 
the arrears, and boafting, as beggars do, that their 
grandfathers were. rich. Swift. 
A RR E AR AGE 7. f. Aword now little ufed. 


[from arriere, Fr. behind. 

Arrearage is the remainde: of aniaccount, of @ 
fum,of money remaining in the hands of an ac- 
countant; or, more generally, any money,unpaid 
at the due time) as errearage of icnte Cowell 

P2 Paget 
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Paget fet forth the king-of England's title to 
his debts and penfion from the French king ; with 
all arrecroges. Hayward. 

He'll grant the tribute, fend the arrcarages. 

Sbake/peare. 

The old arrearages under which that crown had 
leng groaned, being defrayed, he hath brought 
Lurana to’ uphold and maintain herfelf. 

Howel’s Vocal Forch. 
ARRE ARANCE. #. J+ The fame with ar- 
rear. See ARREAR. Di&. 


ARRENTA TION, ». f [from arrendar, 
Span. to farm.] Is, in the foreft law, 
the licenfing an owner of lands in the 
foreft, to inclofe them with a low hedge 
and {mall ditch, in confideration of a 
yearly rent. Di. 


ARREPTITIOUS. adj. [arreptus, Lat. ] 
1. Snatched away. 

2. [from ad and repo.) Crept in privily. 
ARREST. n. f. [from arrefer, Fr. to ftop.] 
1, In law. 

A {top or ftay ; as, a man apprehended for debt, 
is faid to be arrefied. ‘To plead in arref? of Judg- 
ment, is to fhew caufe why judgment fhould be 
ftayed, though the verdict of the twelve be paled. 
To plead in urrefl of taking the inqueft upon the 
former ifue, is to hew caufe why an inqueft fhould 
not be taken. “An arreff is a certain reftraint of 
a man’s perlon, d priving him of his own will, and 
binding it to become obedicnt to the will of the law, 
and may be called the-beginning of imprifonment. 

Cowell. 

If I could {peak fo wifely under an arref, l 
would fend for my creditors; yet I had as lief have 
the foppery of freedom, as the moraiity of impri- 
fonment. Shakefpeare. 


2. Any caption, feizure of the perfon. 
"}othe rich man, who had promifed himfelf eafe 


far many years, it was a fad arreff, that his fon! 
was furprifed the frft night. Taylor. 


3. A flop. 
The ítop and arreff of the air fheweth, that the 
air hath little appetite of afcending. Bacon. 


To ARRE’ST. v. a. [arrefter. Fr. to ftop. } 
1. To feize by a mandate from a court or 
officer of juitice.. See ARREST. 
Good tidings, my lord Haftings, for the which 
I do arr-ft thec, traitor, of high treafan. -~ Shake/p. 
There’s one yonder arreffed, and carried to pri- 
fon, was worth five thoufand of you all. Sbake/p. 
2. To {eize any thing by law. 
He hath cnjoyed nothing of Ford’s but twenty 
pounds of money, which muft be paid to matter 
Brook ; his horfes are arrefed for it. Sbake/peare. 


3. To feize ; to lay hands on; to detain 
by power. 
But when as Morpheus had with leaden maze 
Arrcfied al that-goodiy company., Fairy Quecn. 
Age itfef, which, of all things in the world, 
will not be baffled or defied, fall begin to arreft, 
feize, and remind us of our mortality. South. 
4. To withhold; to hinder. 
This defect Of the Englith juftice was the main 
impediment that did arrcf and ftop the contfe of 
the conqucft. Davies. 
As often as my dogs with better fpeed 
Arrcft her flight, is the to death decreed. Dryden. 
Nor could her virtues, nor repeated vows 
Of rchoufand lovers, the relentiefs hand 
Or death arrcft. 
5. To ftop motion. 
‘To manife? the coagulative power, we have ar- 
refed the fluidity of new milk, and turned it into 
a curdied fub‘tance. Boyle. 
6. To obftruct ; to ftop. 
Aferibing the caufes of things to fecret proprie- 
ties, hath arrefled and laid afleep all truc enquiry. 
Bacon. 


Philips. 


ARR 


mangey humour between the ham and 
paftern of the hinder legs of a horfe. 
Did. 
A'RRETED. adj. [arre@atus, low Lat.) 
He that is convened before a judge, and 
charged with acrime. It is ufed fome- 
times for imputed or laid unto; as, no 
folly may, be arreted to one under age. ~ 
Cowell. 
To ARRI'DE. v. a. [arrideo, Lat.] 
1. To laugh at. 

2. To {mile ; to look pleafantly upon one. 
ARRVERE.2.f. [French.] The laft body 
of an army, for which we now ufe rear. 

The horfemen might iffue forth without dif- 


turbance of the foot, and the avant-guard with- 
out thuffling with the batrail or arriere. Haywe 


ARRIERE BAN. 2. f. [Cafeneuve derives 
this word from arriere and ban; ban 
denotes the convening of the nobleffe 
or vaffals, who hold fees immediately 
of the crown; and arriere, thofe who 
only hold of the king mediately.] A 
general proclamation, by which the 
king of France fummons to the war all 
that hold of him, both his own vaffals 
or the noblefie, and the vaffals of his 
vafials. 

ARRIERE FEE, Or FIEF. Is a fee de- 

- pendant on a fuperior one. ‘Thefe fees 
commenced, when dukes and counts, 
rendering their governments heredita- 
ry, diftributed to. their officers parts of 
the domains, and permitted thofe of- 
ficers to gratify the foldiers under them 
in the fame manner. 

ARRIERE VASSAL. The vaffal of a vaffal. 


Trevoux. 
ARRISION. n. f. [arrifio, Lat.] A fmiling 


upon. Di. 

ARRIVAL. n. f. [from arrive.] The ae 
of coming to any place ; and, figurative- 
ly, the attainment of any purpofe. 

How are we chang’d fince we firft faw the queen ! 
She, like the fun, does ftill the fame appear, 
Bright as fhe was at her «rriva/ here. Waller. 

The unravelling is the arrival of Ulyffes upon 
his own ifland. Broome's View of Epic Poetry. 

Arrivance. 2. f. [from arrive.] Com- 
pany coming : not in ufe. 
Every minute is expectancy 
Of more arrivance. Sbakefpeare. 
To ARRIVE. v. x. (arriver, Fr. to come 
on: fhore. } 


1. To come to any place by water. 

At length arriving on the banks of Nile, 
Wearied with length of ways, and worn with toil, 
She laid her down. Dryden. 

2. To reach any place by travelling. 

When we were arrived upon the verge of his 
eftate, we ftopped at a little inn, to reft ourfelves 
and our horfes. Sidney. 

3. To reach any point. 

The bounds of ail body we have no difficulty to 
arrive at; but when the mind is there, it finds 
nothing to hinder its progrefs. Locke. 

4. To gain any thing by progreffive ap- 
proach. 

It is the higheft wifdom by defpifing the world 
to arrive at heaven; they are bleffed who converfe 
with God. Taylor. 

The virtuous may know in fpceculation, what 
they could never arrive at by practice, and avoid 


the {nares of the crafty. Addifon. 
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Arrest. n. /. [In horfemanhip.] A 's. The thing at which we arrive is always 


fuppofed to be good. 


6. To happen: with zo before the perfon. 


This fenie feems not proper. 
Happy ! to whom this glorious death arrives, 
More to be valued than a thoufand lives.. Waller. 


ToARRO DE, v.a. [arrodo, Lat.) Tognaw 


or nibble. Dia. 
A'RROGANCE. J 2./. [arrogantia, Lat.] 
A’rroGancy.§ The act or quality of 

taking much upon one’s felf; that fpe- 

cies of pride which confilts in exorbitant 

claims. 

Stanley, notwithftanding the's your wife, 
And loves not me ; be you, good lord, affur'd, 
I hate not you for her proud arrogance. Skakefpe 
Pride hath no other glafs 

To fhew itfelf but pride; for fupple knees 

Feed arrogance, and are the proud man's fees. Shake 

Pride and arrogance, and the evil way, and the 
froward mouth, do I hate. Prov. viii. 13. 

Difcourfing of matters dubious, and on any con- 
trovertible truths, we cannot, without arrcgancy 
entreat a credulity. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Humility it expreffes by the ftooping and bend- 
ing of the head ; arrogance, when it is lifted, or, as 
we fay, toffed up. Dryden's Dufrefnoye 

A’RROGANT. adj. [arrogans, Lat.}] Given 
to make exorbitant claims ; haughty ; 
proud. 

Feagh’s right unto that country which he claims, 
or the figniory therein, muft be vain and arrogant. 

Spenfer on Tench 
An arrogant Way of treating with other princes 
and ftates, is natural to popular governments. Temples 
A’RROGANTLY. adv. [from arrogant. } 
In an arrogant manner. 
Our poet may 
Himfelf admire the fortune of his play ; 
And arrogantly, as his fellows do, 
Think he writes well, becaufe he pleafes you. Dryd. 
Another, warm'd ` . 
With high ambition, and conceit of prowcfs 
Inherent, arrogantly thus prefum'd ; 
What if this fword, fall often drench’d in blood, 
Should now cleave theer the execrable head 
Of Churchill. Philips. 
A’RROGANTNESS. a. f [from arrogant. } 
The fame with arrogance ; which fee. 
Did. 
To ARROGATE. w. a. [arrogo, Lat.] 
To claim: vainly; to exhibit _unjutt 
claims only prompted by pride. 

I intend to defcribe this battle fully, not to de- 
rogate any thing from one nation, or to arrogate to 
the other. Hayward. 

The popes arrogated unto themfelves, that the 
empire was held of them in homage. | 

Sir Walter Raleighe 
Who, not content 
With fair equality, fraternal ftate, 
Will arrogate dominion undeferv'd, 
Over his brethren. . Milton. 

Rome never arrogated to her{elf any infallibility, 
but what the pretended to be founded upon Chrift’s 
promife. Tillotfone 

ArroGa T10N. 2. f. [from arrogate.] A 
claiming in a proud unjuft manner. Dic. 

Arro‘sion, n. f. [from arrofus, Lat.] A 
gnawing. Didi. 

A’reow. n. f. [anepe, Sax.] The pointed 
weapon which is fhot from a bow. Darts 
are thrown by the hand, but in poetry 
they are confcanded. 

I {wear to thee by Cupid’s ftrongeft bow, - 
By his beft arrow with the golden head. Shake/p. 

Here were boys fo defperately refolved, as to pull 
arrows out of thcir flefh, and deliver them to be 
fhot again by tbe archers on their fide. Hayward. 

A’RROWHEAD. n. f. [from arrow and 


bead. J 


ov aA 
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The art of our’necefiities is ftrange, 
That can make vile things precious. 
5- Cunning. A 
More natter with léfs art. 
6. Speculation. 
i-have as much of this in art as you ; 
But yet my nature'could not bear itifo. Shakefp. 
ARTERIAL aaj, (from artery.]. That 
which relates to the artery; that which 
is contained in the artery. 
Had sot the Maker wrought the fpringy frame, 
The blood, defrauded of its nitrous food, 


ART 

head.) A water plant, fo called from 
the refemblance of its leaves to the head 
of an arrow. = PAET. 

A’rRowy. ‘adj. [from arrow.) Confit- 
ing of arrows. 

+ He fawithem in their forms of-bàttlè rang’d) 
How auich they wheel’d, and flying, behind’ them 

Te . 


Sharp fleet of arrcqy fhow’r againit the face 
_ Of their purfuers, and o’ercame by flight. Ailton. 


ARSE. x. f. [eanpe, Sax.] The buttocks, 
or hind part of an animal. 


Sbhakefp. 


Shakelpeare, 


T, Wage ARITI A vulgar phrafe, fig- Had cool'd and'languifh’d in the kak a 
nifying to be tardy, fluggith, or dilatory. As this mixture of blood and chyle paffeth 


For Hudibras wore but one fpur, 
As wifely knowning, could he ftir 
To aétive trot one fide of ’s horfe, 
The other would not bang an arfe. Fudibras. 
ARSE-FOOT. x”. /. A kind of water- fowl, 
called alfo a didapper. Dia, 


ARSE-SMART. n. fe [perficaria, Lat.) An 


through the arterial tube, it is preffed by two con- 
trary forces; that of the heart driving it forward 
againft the fides of the tube, and-the elaftick force 
of the air preffing it on the oppofite fides of thofe 
air-bladders, along the furface of which this arte- 
rial tube creeps. Arbutbnor. 


ARTERIO TOMY. n. f. [from aglygia, and 


herb. Tipus to Cut.} The operation of let- 
A’RSENAL, 2. f (arfenale, Ital.] “A re.| ting blood from the artery: a practice 
pofitory of things requifite to war 3a much in ufe among the French. 


ARTERY. z». j. [arteria, Lat.}] An artery 
is a conical canal, conveying the blood 
from the heart to all parts of the body. 
Each artery is compofed of three coats ; 
of which the firft feems to be a thread of 
fine blood veffels and nerves, for nou- 
rifhing the coats ofthe artery; the fe- 
cond is made up of circular, or rather 
fpiral fibres, of which there are more or 
fewer ftrata, a¢cording to the bignefs of 
the artery. Thefe fibses. have a {trong 
elafticity, by which they contra& them. 
felves with fome force, when the power 

' by which they have been ftretched out 

ceafes. The third and inmoft coat is a 

fine tranfparent membrane, which keeps 

the blood within its canal, that other- 
wife, upon the dilatation of an artery, 
would eafily feparate the fpiral fibres 
from_one another. As the arteries grow 

{maller, thefe coats grow thinner, and 

the coats of the veins feem only to be 

continuations of the capillary arteries. 
Quincy, 
The arteries are elaftic tubes, enducd with a con- 
tractile force, by which they drive the blood fill 


forward ; it being hindered trom going backward 
by the valves of the heart. Arbuthnot. 
A’RTFUL. adj. [from art and full.) 
1. Performed with art. 
The lat of thefe was certainly the moft eafy, 
but, for the fame reafon, the leat artful. Dryden. 
2. Artificial ; not natural. 
3. Cunning ; tkilful ; dexterous. 
O ftill the fame, Ulyffes, the rejoin'd, 
In ufeful craft fuccefsfully refin'd, 
Artful in fpeech, in a€tion, and in mind. Pope. 
ARTFULLY. adv, [from artful.) With 
art; fkilfully ; dexteroufly. 
The reft in rank: Honoria, chief in place, 
Was artfully contriv'd to fet her face 
To front the thicket, and behold the chace., Dryd. 
Vice. is the natural growth of our corruption. 
How irrefiftibly must it prevail, when the feeds of 


magazine of military ttores. 

J would have a roo:n for the old Roman inftru- 
ments of war, where you might fee all the ancient 
military furniture, as it might have been in an arh- 
nal of old Rome. Addijon. 

Arsenicat. adj. [from arfenick.] Con- 
taining arfenick ; coniifting of arfenick. 

An hereditary confumption, or one engendered 

~ by arfenical fumes under ground, is incapable of 
cure. Harvey. 
, There are arfenical, or other like noxious mine- 
rals ludged underneath. Wecdward, 


A’RSENICK. 2. f [agsénxcv.] A ponder- 
ous mineral fubftance, volatile and un- 
inflammable, which gives a whitene{s to 
metals in fufion, and proves. a violent 

© ~  Corrofive poifon ; of which there are | 

i three forts. Native or yellow arfenick, 

called alfo auripigmentum or orpiment, 

is chiefly found in copper-mines. White 
or ¢ryftalline arfenick is extracted from the 
native kind, by fubliming it with a pro- 
portion of fea falt; the {mallet quantity 
of cryftalline ax/enick, being mixed with 
any metal, abfolutely deftroys its mal- 
leability : and a fingle grain will turn-a 

ound of copper into a beautiful feem- 

Gs ing filver, but without ductility. Red 

arfenick is a preparation of the white, 

made by adding to it a mineral fulphur. 
Chambers. 


Arfenick is a very deadly poifon ; held to the 
fire, it emits fumes, but liquates very little. 
Woodward cn F. offils. 

ART. n. f. [arte, Fr. ars, Lat.] 

1. The power of doing fomething not 
taught by nature and inftin&t ; as, to 
walk 1s natural, to dance is an art. 

„Art is properly an habitual knowledge of-cer- 
tain rules and maxims, by which a man is governed 
and dire€ted in his ations. South. 

Bleft with each grace of nature and of art. Pope. 
Ev'n copious Dryden wanted, or forgot, 
The laft and greateft ars, the art to blot. 


d s Popes 
2. A fcience ; as; the liberal arts. 


Arts that refpeét the mind were ever Rapid nie it are artfully fown, and induftrioufly aaa ! 
bler than thofe that ferve the body. Ben Fonjon. | `, ogers. 
When did his pen on learning fix a brand, A KTPULNESS. n. f. [from artful, ] 
@ Or rail at arts he did not underftand ? Dryden. | 1. Skill. y 
3$. A trade. Confider with how much artfulnefs his bulk and 
This obfervation is afforded us by the art of fituation is contrived, to have juft matter to draw 
making fagar. Bogie. | round him thefe mafly bodics, Cheyne, 


4. eect kill; dexterity. 2. Cunning, 


rd 


ART 


I 
iro iio ? adj. [from arthritis.] 
ARTHRITICK. if ` 


1. Gouty ; relating to the gout. 
Frequent changes produce all the artbritick dif- 
eafes. Arbuthnot. 


2. Relating to joints. 

Serpents, worms, and leeches, though fome want 
bones, and all extended articulations, yet have they 
arthritical analogies ; agd, by the motion of fibrous 
and mufcuious parts, are able to make progreffion. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


ARTHRITIS. 2. Sf: [Ze erlig, from egor 


a joint.] Any diftemper that affeéts the 
joints, but the gout particularly. Quincy. 


A’RTICHOKE. nf. [artichault, Ere} 


This plant is very like the thiftle, but hath 
large {caly heads thaped like the cone uf the pine- 
tree ; tbe bottom of each fecale, as alfo at the bot- 
tom of the florets, is a thick flefhy eatable fub- 
itance. Miller, 

No herbs have curled leaves, but cabbage and 
cabbage lettuce ; none have double leaves, one be- 
longing to the ftalk, another to the fruit or feed, 
but the artichcke. Bacon. 

-drticbokes contain a rich, nutritious, ftimulating 
juice. Arbuthnot. on Aliments. 


ARTICHOKE of Jerufalem. A fpecies of 
fun- flower. | 

A'RTICK. adj. [it fhould be written arc- 
tick, from aexlx®.] Northern ; under 
the Bear. See Arctickx. 

But they would have winters like thofe beyond 
the artick circle; for the fun would be 80 degrees 
from them. Brown. 

In the following example it is, con- 
trary to cuftom, fpelt after the French 
manner, and accented on the laft fylla- 
ble. 


To you, who live in chill degree, 
As map informs, of fifty-three, 
And do not much for cold atone, 
By bringing thither fifty-one, 
Methinks all climes fhould be alike, 
From tropick e’en to pole artigue. 


A’RTICLE. 2. J. (articulus, Lat.] 

1. A part of {peech, as, thes an; the man, 
an OX. 

2. A fingle claufe of an account ; a parti- 


cular part of any complex thing. l 
Laws touching matters of order are changeable 
by the power of the church 5 articles concerning 
doétrine, not fox Hooker. 
Have the fummary of all our griefs, 
When time fhall ferve to thew in articles. Shake/p. 
Many believe the article of remiffion of fins, but 
believe it without the condition of repentance, We 
believe the article otherwife than God intended it. 
Taylor's Holy Living. 
All the precepts, promifes, and threatenings of 
the gofpel will rife up in judgment againft us 3 and | 
the articles of our faith will be fo many articles of 
acci@ition; and the great weight of our charge 
will be this, That we did not obey the gofpel which 
we profeffed to believe ; that we made confeffion of 
the chriftian faiti, but lived like heathens. Tillotfon. 
You have fmall reafon to repine upon that arti- 
cle of life. Swifte 


3. Terms ; ftipulations. 
l embrace thel= conditions; let us have articles 
between us. Shakelpeares 
It would have gall’d his furly nature, 
Which eafily endures not article, 
Tying him to/aught. 


Dryden, 


Shakefpeare. 


4. Point of time; exaét time. 


If Canstield had not, in that article of time, 
given them that brifk charge, by which other troops 
were ready, the king himfelf had been in danger. 

Clarendon. 


Yo ARTICLE. v. ». [from the noun ar- 


ticle.] To fipulate ; to make terms. 
Such 


ART 


Such in love's warfare is my cafe, 

I may notvarticte for grace, 

Having put love ar laf to how this face. Denne. 

He had not infringed the leat tittle of what was | 
@rticled, that they aimed at one mark, and their 
ends were concentrick. Howel’: Vocal Forefi. 

Ifit be faid, God chofe the fucceffor, that is ma-, 
nifettly not fo in the Rory of Jephtha, where he ar- 
ticled with the people, and they made him judge 
over them. Locke. 

Yo A’avicie. v.a. To.draw up in par- 
ticular articles. 

_ He, whoie lite feems fair, yet if all ‘his‘errours 
and follies were articled againft him, theman would 
feem vicious and miferable. 

Taylor's Rule of living boly. 
ARTICULAR. adj. (articularis, Lat.] 
Belonging to the joints. ln medicine, 
an epithet applied to a difeafe, which 
more immediately infefts the joints. 
Thus the gout is called morbus articula- 
rif. 
ArTI'CULATE. adj. [from articulus, Lat.) 
1. Ditinét; divided, as the ,parts of a 
limb are divided by joints ; not conti- 
nued in one tone, as articulate founds ; 
that 1s, founds varied and changed at 
proper paufes, in oppofition to the voice 
of animals, which admit no fuch variety. 
An articulate pronunciation, a manner 
of {peaking clear and dittinét, in Which 
one found is not confounded with ano- 
ther. 

In fpeaking under water, when the voice is re- 
tuced to an extreme exility, yet the articulate 
founds, the words, are not confounded. ` Baton. 

The firft, at leait, of thefe I thought deny'd 
To beats; whom God, on their creation-day, 
Created mute to all articulate found. Mitton. 

Antiquity éxpreffed numbers by the fingers on 
either hand. On the left, they accounted their 
digits and articu/ate numbers unto an hundred ; on 
the right hand, hundreds and thoufands. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
2. Branched out into articles.. This isa 
meaning little in ufe. | 

Henry's inftructions were extreme curious and 
articulate; and, in them, more articles ‘tooching 
‘nquifition, than negotiation :'requiring an anfwer 
in diftinét articles to his queitions. Bacon. 

To ARTICULATE. Voa. [from article. ] 
1. To form words; to utter diftinét fylla- 
bles; to {peak as a man. 

The dogmatift knows not by what art he direds 
his tongue, in articulating founds into voices. 

Glanville. 

Parifian academifts, in their anatomy of apcs, 
tell us, that the mufcles of their tongue, which do 
moft ferve to articulate a word, were wholly like 
thofe of man. Ray on the Creation, 

They would advance in knowledge, and not de- 
ceive themfelves with a little articulated air. Locke. 

2. To draw up in articles. 

Thefe things, indeed, you have articulated, 
Proclaim'd at market-croffes, read ig churchce, 
To face the garment of rebellion 
With fome fine colour. Shakefpeare. 

3. To make terms ; to treat. ‘Thefe two 
latter fignifications are unufual. 
Send us to Rome 
The beft, with.whom we may articulate 
For their own good ‘and ours. Sbakefpeare. 
To ARTICULATE. v.n. To fpeak dif- 
tinétly, =, 
Arricuvatery. adv. [from articulate.] 
In an articulate voice. 

The fecret purpofe of our heart, nb'lefs articu- 
lately {poken to God, who needs not our words to 
difcera our meaning» Decay of Picty. 


ART 


| ÅRTI'CULATENESS. n. f.. [from _articu- 


Jate.| The quality of being articulate. 
ARTICULATION. 2. f. [from articulare.] 
1. ‘The juncture, or joint of bones. 

With relation to the mstion of'the tonesin their 
articulations, there is a twofold Jiquor prepared for 
the inunétion and lubrification of theirtheads, an 
oily one, and a-mucilaginous, (uppjied by certain 
glandules feated in the arviculatics. Ray. 

2. The ac of forming words. 

I conceive that an extreme final), or an extreme 
great found, cannot be articulate, but that the ar- 
ticulation requireth a mediocrity of found. Bacem. 

By articulation I mean a*peculiar motion and 
figure of fome parts belonging to the mouth, be- 
tween the throat and lips. Helder: 

3. [In botany.} The joints or knots in 
fome plants, as the cane. 


A’xtirice. nf. (artificium, Lat.] 
1. Trick; fraud; ftratagem. 

It needs no legends, no fervice in an unknown 
tongue; none of all thefe laborious artifices of igno- 
rance ; none of all thefe cloaks and coverings. 

; Scuth. 
2. Art; trade; fkill obtained by fcience 
or practice. 
ÅRTI FICER. n.f. [artifex, Lat.] 
1. An artił; a manufaturer; one by 
whom any thing is made. 

The lights, doors, and ftairs, rather directed: to 

the ufe of the gueft, than to the eye of the artificer. 
Sidney. 

The great artifcer would be more than ordina- 
rily exaét in drawing his own ’piéture. Sourd. 

In the practices of artificers, and the manufac- 
tures of feveral kinds, the end being propofed, we 
find out ways. Locke. 

2. A forger; a contriver. 
He, foon aware, 
Each perturbation fmooth’d with outward calm, 
Artificer of fraud | -and-was the-firtt “J 
That pra¢tis’d falfehood under faintly thew. Mit. 
Th’ artificer of lies 
Renews th’ affault, and his laft batt'ry tries. 
Dryden. 
3. Adexterous or artful fellow : not in ufe. 
Let you alone, cunning artificer. Ben Jenfon. 
ARTIFICIAL. adj. (artificiel, Fr.) 
1. Made by art; not natural. 

Bafilius ufed the artificial day of torches: to 

lighten the fports their inventions could contrive. 


Sidney. 

The.curtains clofely drawn the light to fkreen, 
As if hevhad contriv'd'to lie unfeen : 
Thus cover’d»with an artificial night, 

Sleep did his office. Dryden. 


There is no natural motion perpetual; yet it 
doth not -hinder*butithat it is potfible to conttive 
fuch an artificial revolution. Wilkins. 

2. Fictitious not genuine. = 

Why, Ican fmile, and murder while I {mile, 
And cry, Content, to that which grieves’my Heart; 
And wet my cheeks with artificial teass. Shate/p. 

The refolution which we cannot reconcile to 
public good; has been fupported by an obfequious 
party, and then with ufual methods confirmed by 
an artificial majority. Swift. 


3. Artful ;\ contrived with fdll. 


Thefe feem to be the mote artificial, “as thofe of 

a fiiigle perfon the more natural governments. 
Temple. 
ARTIFICLAL Arguments. [In rhetorick.] 
Are proofs on confiderations which arife 
from the genius, indaiiry, or invention 
of the orator ; which are thus called, to 
diftinguithsthem’ from~laws, authorities, 
citations, and the like, which .are faid 

to be snartificial arguments. 

ARTIFICIAL Lines, on a fector or fcale, 
are lines fo contrived as to reprefent.the 


ARER 


Jogarithmick fines'and-tangents 3’ which, 
by the help of the line of numbers, folve, 
with tolerable exaétnefs, apne in, 


trigonometry, navigation, Ic. 
' Chambers. 
ARTIFICAL Numbers, are the fame with 


logarithms. 
ARTIFI CIALLY. adv. [from artificial.) 
1. Artfully ; with fíkill; with good con- 
trivance. ea A 
How cunningly he made his faultinefs lefs, how 
artificially he fet out the torments of ‘his own con- 
{cience. Sidney. 
Should any one be caft upon a defolate iflandy 
and find there a palace artificiuliy contrived, and 
curioufly adorned. Ray. 
z. By art; not naturally. 
It is covered on all fides with earth, crumbled 
into powder, as if it had been artificially fifted. 
Addifcn. 
ARTIFICIALNESS.m. f. [from artificial. } 
Artfulnefs. Dic. 
ARTIF CIOUS, adj. {from artifee.] ‘The 
fame with. artificial. 
ARTILLERY. n. f. dt has no plural, [artil- 
lerie, Fr.] 
1. Weapons of war; always ufed of mif- 
five weapons. Y 
And Jonathan gave his arri/lery unto his lad, 
and faid unto him, Go, carry them unto the City. 
1 Samucl, 
z. Cannon; great ordnance. 
Haye l not teard great ordnance in the field ? 
And heay'n’s artillery thunder in thg¢ fkies? 
Shakelpeare. 
T'I! to the Tower with all the hafte I can, P 
To view th’ artillery and ammunition. Shake/p. 
Upon one wing the vartillery was drawn, ‘being 
fixtecn pieces, every piece having pioneers to plain 
the ways. Hayward. 
He that views a fort ‘to’take it, 
Plants his artiHery gaint ‘the weakeft place. ` 


: Dentam. 
ARTISAN. nefa [French.]: 
1. Artit; profeffor of an art., 
What are ‘the mot judicious :artifans, but the 
mimicks of nature ? Wotton's Architetture. 
Bent and happieff artifan, 
Bek of painters, if you can, 
‘With your many-colour'd art, 
_ Draw the miftrefs.of my ‘heart. 
2. Manufacturer ; low tradefinan. 
I who had fone but generals to oppafe me, mu 
‘have an artifan for my antaganift. Addifor:. 
ARTIST. 2. f. [artifie, Fr.] 
t. The ‘profeffor of an art, generally of 
‘an‘art manual. 
How to build thips, and dreadful ordnance cat, 
Inftru€t the artiffs, and'reward their hafe. Wailire 
Rich with the'fpoils of many a conquer’d land, 
Allvartsand arris Thefcus could command, 
Who fold for*hire, orwrought for better fame: 
Vhematter painters‘and the carversicames Dryd. 
When I made this, an-artif undertook:to imi- 
tate it į but ufing another way, fell much fhort. 
Newton's Optickn 
2. A fkilful man; not a novice. 
If any one thinks himfelf an artif at this, lee 
him number up the-parts of his child's Pats j 
OO 


Guardiar. 


A’RTLESLY. adv. [from artless] 
1. In ansartlefemanner ;° withoot fxill. 
2. Naturally ; fincerely ; without craft. 
Nature and truth, though never fo low or vul- 
gar, are yet pleafing, when openly and art/efly re- 
prefented. k Popes 
A’RTLESS. adj. [from.art and /é/s.] 
1. Unfkilful ; wanting art; fometimes with 
the particle of.’ Faa! 
T ife. 
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+» Phe high-thoed plowman, thould he quit the 


land, 
Artlefs of tars, and of the moving fand. ; Dryd. 
2. Void of fraud; as, an artle/s maid. 
3. Contrived without fkill; as, an ertle/s tale. 
ARUNDINA CEOUS. Adj, [arundinaceus, 
Lat.] Of or like reeds. Dia. 
ARrUNDI NEOUS. adjif arundineus, Lat. ] 
Abounding with reeds. 
As. conjun&. [als, Teut.] 
y. In the fame manner with fomething 


elfe. 

When thou dot hear I amas I have been, 

Approach me, and thou fhalt be as thou waft. 
Shakelpeare. 

In finging, as in piping, you excel 5 
And fcarce yourmafter could perform fowell. Dryd. 

I live as I did, I think as I did, I Jove you as 
J did; but all thefe are to no purpofe: the world 
will not live, think, or love as I do. Swift. 

2. In the manner that. 

Mad as I was, I could not bear his fate 

With fent grief, but loudly blam’d the ftate. 
Dryden's ZEneid. 

Tke landlord, in his fhirt as he was, taking a 
candle in one hand, and a drawn {word in the other, 
ventured out of the room. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

3. That; in a confequential fenfe. 

‘The cunningeft mariners were fo conquered by 
the fturm, as they thought it beft with ftricken 
fails to yield to be governed’by it. Sidney. 

He had fuch a dexterous proclivity, as+his teach- 
ers-were fain to reftrain his foywardnefs. Wotton. 

The relations are fo uncertain, as they require 
a great deal of examination. Bacon. 

God {ball by grace prevent fin fo foon, as to 
keep the foul in the virginity of its frt innocence. 

i Scutb. 
s4» In the ftate of another. 

Madam, were I as you, I'd take her counfel; 
I'd fpeak my own diftrefs. 

A. Philips, Dire? Mother. 
5. Under a particular confideration ; with 


a particular refpett. 

Befides that law which concerneth men st men, 
and that which belongs unto men as they are mer, 
linked with others in fome fociety; there is a 
third which touches a'l feveral bodies politick, fo 
far forth as one of them hath *publick concerns 

\ with another. Hookers Ecclef. Polity. 

Dar‘ ft thou’be as good as thy word now ?— 
mmm Why, Hal, thou knowef, as thou art but a 
man, I dare; but as thou art a prince, | fear thee, 
"as J fear the roaring of the:lion’s whelp. ; 

The objections that are raifed againft it asa tra- 
gedy, are as follow. Guy's Pref. todbat £ ye cail it. 

6. Like ; of the fame kind with. 

A fimple idea is one uniform ideay as fweet, 

bitter. ~ à Watts. 
7. Inthe fame degree with. 

Where you, unlefs you are as matter blind, 
Condu and beauteous difpofition find. Blackmore. 

Well hat theu {poke, the blue-cyed maid replies, 
Thou good oid man, benevoientas wife. Pope's Od. 

8. As if; according to the manner that 


would be if. 


The fquire began nigher to approach, 
And wind his horn under rhe caftle-wall, 
That with the noile it hook as it would fall. 
; l Fairy Queer. 
They all contended to crecp into his humour, 
and to do that, as of themfclves, which they con- 


geived he defired they fhouid:do. Hayward. 
Contented in a nef of {now 
< He lies, as he his blifs did know, 
And to the wood no more would go. Waller. 


So hot th’ sffault, fo high the tumult rofe, 
A: all the Dacdan-and Argolick rase 
Had teen contraéted in that narrow fpace. 
Can milery nosplace of Gfety know? « 
The noife purfues me wherefce'cr T go, | 
As fate fought only me. ‘Dygd: Aurengwebe. 


. 
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g. According to what. 

Who then is Paul, and who is Apollos, but 
minifters by whom ye believed, even as the Lord 
gave to every man. 1 Cor. 

Their figure being printed, 

As juft before, I think, I hinted, 

Alma inform'd can try the cafe. Prior. 

The republick is fhut up in the great duke's 
dominions, wha at prefent is very. much incenfed 
againft it. The occafion is as follows. 

Addifon on Italy. 
to. As it were; in fome fort. 

As for the daughters of king Edward FV. they 
thought king Richard had faid enough for them ; 
and took them to be but as of the king’s party, 
becaufe they were in his power, ard at his difpofal. 

Bacon's Henry VIL. 


r1. While; at the fame time that. 

At either end, ic whiftled as it flew, 

And as the brands were green, fo dropp’d the dew ; 
Infegted as it fell with iweat of fanguine hue. 
Dryden. 

Thefe haugbty words Aleéto’s rage provoke, 

And frighted Turnus trembied as the fpoke. 
Dryden. 

So the pure limpid ftream, when foul with {tains 
Of rufhing torrents, and defcending rains, , 
Works itfeif clear, and as it suns refines. 

aiddifon's Cato. 
12. Becaufe. 

He that commanded.the injury to be done, is 
firt bound ; then he that did it; and they alfo are 
obliged who did fo afi, as without them the 
thing could not have been done. Taylor. 


13. Becaufe it is; becaufe they are. 


The kernels draw out of the earth juice fit to. 


nourish the tree, as thofe that would be trees them- 
felves. Bacon. 
14. Equally. 
Before the place 
A hundred doors a hundred entries grace ; 
As many voices iffue, and the found 
Of Sybil's words.as inany times sebound. 


15. How ; in what manner. 
Men are generally permitted to publith books, 
and contradiét others, and even themfelves, as they 
“pleafe, with asJittle danger of being con{uted, as 
of being underftood. * Bayle. 
16. With; anfwering to /ike or Jame. 
Sifter, well met; whither away fo taft ?— 
—Upon the like devotion as yourfelves, 


To gratulate the gentle princes there. 
Stakefp. Richard 111, 


17. Ina reciprocal fenfe, anfwering toas. 
Every offence committed in the ftate of nature, 
may, in the ftate of nature, be alfo punifhed, and 
a3 tar forth as it may in a commonwealth. Lecke. 
As fure as itis good, that human nature fhould 
exit; fo certain it is, that the circular revolutions 
ot the earth and planets, rather than other motians 
which might as poflibly have been, dodeclare God. 
Bentley, 
18: Going before as, in a ‘comparative 
fente ;»thevfirft as being fometimes un- 

derftood. 

Sempronius is as hrave'a man as Cato. “Addifon. 
Bright as the fun, and like the morning fair. 
Granville. | 


Dryden. 


19. Anfwering to fuch. 
Is it not every man’s interet, that there fhould | 
beyucb.a; governour of the world as defigns our | 
happinefs, as would govern us for our advantage ? | 


Tillotfon. 
zo.. Having fo to anfwer it; ima condi- 
tional fente: 

As far as they carry light and convidtion to any 
otber man sjunderitandiog, fo far, bi hope, oiya- 
bour may bef uleto him. Locke. 

21. Sois tometimes under ftood. 

As in-my ipeculations I have endesvoured to 
extinguilh pathon and prejudice, bam ftill defirous 
of dting fome good in this particular, Spectator. 


ASC 


22. Anfwering to / conditionally, 

So may th’ aufpicious queen of love 
To thee, O facred fhip, be kind; 

As thou, to whom the mufe commends 
The bett of poets and of friends, 
Doft thy committed pledge reftore. Dryden. 

23. Before bow itis fometimes redundant; 
but this is in low language. 

As how, dear Syphax ? Addifon`s Cato. 

24. It feems to be redundant before yer; 
to this time. 

Though that war continued nine years, and this 
hath as yet lafted but fix, yet there hath been much 
more action in the prefent war. Addifcn. 

2 5 In a fenfe of compariion, followed 

0. 

Ieue! a dab-chick wabbles through the copfe 
On feet and wings, and flics, and wades, and hops; 
So lab’ring on, with fhoulders, hands, and head, 
Wide as a mindmill al] his figure fpread. Pcpee 

26. As ror ; with refpect to. 

Aafin the reft of thofe who have writteniagainiè 
me, they deferve not the leaft notice. 

Dryden's Fables, Preface 

27. As ir; in the fame manner that it 
would be if. 

Anfwering their queftions, as if it were a mate 
ter that needed it. Lockea 

28. As To; with refpe& to. 

I pray thee, fpeak to me as to thy thinkings, 
As thou dot ruminate; and give thy worft of 

thoughts 
The worft of words. Shakefp. Othello. 

They pretend, in general, to great refinements, 
as to what regards Chriftianity. . Addijonon Italy. 

I was miftaken as to the day, placing that acci- 
dent about thirty-fix hours fooner than it happened. 

Swift 

29. As WELLE as; equally with. 

Each man’s mind has fome peculiarity, as well 
as his face, that diftinguifhes him from all others. 

Lac kee. 

It is adorned with admirable pieces of fculpture, 
as well modern as ancient. Addifon on Italy. 

30. As THOUGH; as if. 

Thefe fhoald be at firtt.gently treated, as rbongb 
weexpected an impofthumation. Sharp's Surg. 

48 A DULCIS. See Benzoin. 

ASA FOETIDA. 12.7. A gum or refin 

ASSA FOETIDA. } brought from the 
Ealt Indies, of a harp talte, and a ftrong 
offenfive fmell; which is faid to diitil, 
during the heat of fummer, from a little 
fhrub. Chambers. 

ASARABACCA. n.f (afarum, Lat.) The 
name of a plant. 

Aspe stine..adj. [from afbeffes.] Some- 
thing incombuftible, or that partakes of 
i nature and qualities of the Japis aj- 

eftos. 

ASBESTOS, 2. f: (ac€es®.] A fort of na- 
tive fofile ftone, which may be fplitinto 
threads andifilaménts,.from.one inch.to 
ten anches.in dength, very fne,»brittle, 
yet fomewhat tractable, filky, andiof a 
greyilh colours Jt is almott infipid to 
the tafte, indiffoluble lin water, and 
endued*with the wonderful property of 
remaining unconfumed in the fire. But 

‘in two trials before zhe Royal Society in 
picce of cloth made of this. dtone was 
found to Jofe a dram of its weight each 
time. "Phis ftone is found in Anglefey 
in Walés andin Aberdeenfhire in Scot- 
Jand. Chambers, 

ASCA RIDES. n. f. [acuapidc, from ATYA. 

' egeto leap.] Little worms in the rectum, 


w 


: 
ACS °C 
fo called from their continual trouble- 
fome motion, caufing an intolerable itch- 
ing. Quincy. 

To ASCE'ND. wv. n. [afcendo,, Lat. 

1. To move upwards; to mount ; to rife. 

Then to the heav'n of heaw’ns halt he a/cend, 
With victory, triumphing through the air 
Over his foes and chine. Mititon. 

2. To proceed from one degree of good 
to another. 

By thefe fteps werthall afcend to more juft ideas 
of the glory of Jefus Chrift, who is intimately 
united to God, and is one with him. 

Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

3. To ftand higher in genealogy. 

The only inceft was in the afcending, not colla- 
teral branch; as when parents and children mar- 
ried, this was accounted inceft. i 

Broome`s Notes on the Odyffey. 

To Asce’nD. v.a. To climb up any thing. 

They afcend the mountains, they defcead the 
wallies, Delaney’s Revelation examined. 

Asce’NDABLE. adj. [from afend.] ‘That; 
may be afcended. ; Dia. 

Asce’nDanrt. n. f. [from afcend.] 

r. The part of the ecliptick at any parti- 
cular time above the horizon, which is: 
fuppofed by. aftrologers to have great 
influence. 

2. Height ; elevation. | 

He was initiated, in order to gain inftru€tion in| 
fciences that were there in their higheft afcerdant. 

Lemple. 

3. Superiority ; influence. 

By the afcendunt he had in his underftanding, 
and. the dexterity of his nature, he could perfuade 
him very much. Clarendon. 

Some ftar, I find, 
Has giv’n thee an afcendant o'er my mind. Dryd. 

When they have got an afcendant over them, 
they thould ufe it with moderation, and not, make 
themfelves fcarecrows. Locke. 

4. One of the degrees of kindred reckoned 
upwards. ` 

The moft nefarious kind of baftards, are incef- 
tuous baftards, which are begotten between afcend- 
ants and defcendants' in infinitum; and between 
collaterals, as far as the-divine prohibition. 

i Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Asce’NDANT. adj. 

‘1. Superiour ; predominant; overpower- 
ing. 

Chrift outdoes Mofes, before he difplaces him ; 
and fhews an afcendant fpirit above him. South. 

2. In an aftrological fenfe, above the ho- 
rizon. 

Let him ftudy the conftellation of Pegafus, which 
is about that time afeendant. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

Asce’NvENcY. n. f. [from afcend.| In- 
fluence ; power. 

Cuftom has-fome afcendency over underftanding, 

and what at one time feemed decent, appears dif- 
agreeable afterwards. 


Asce’nsion. n. f. [afcenfio, Lat.) 


1. The act of afcending or rifing; fre- 


quently applied to the vifible elevation 
of our. Saviour to heaven. 
Then rifing from his grave, 
Spoil'd principalities, and pow'rs, triuimph'd 
In open fhew; and, with leet bright, 
Captivity led captive through the air. Parad. Loft. 
a. The thing rifing, or mounting. ' 

Men err in the theory of inebriation, conceiv- 
ing the brain doth only furter from vaporous sf- 
cenfions from the tomach. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

Asca’nston,.in aftronomy, is either right 
or. obligue. Right afcenfion of the fun, 
or a ftar, is that degree of the equinoc- 
tial, counted from the beginning. of 


ASCE NSION-DAY. 


Asce’nston a Difference, is the difference 


Asce’nsive. adj. [fronna/end.] Ina ftate 


Ascent. n. f. [afcenfus, Lat.] 


Watts. 


A SC 

Aries, which rifes'with the fun or ftar 
in a right phere, “Oblique ajcenfion is 
an arch of the equator intércepted be- 
tween the firkt point of Aries, and that 
point of the equator which rifes together 
with a ftar in an oblique fphere. 

The day on which 
the afcenfion of our Saviour is comme- 
morated, commonly called Holy Thurf- 
day ; the Thurfday but one before Whit- 
funtide. 


between the right and oblique afcenfion 
of, the fame point to the furface of the 
{phere. Chambers. 


of afcent : not in ufe. 

The cold augments when the days begin to in- 
creafe, though the fun be then afcenfive, and re- 
turning from the winter tropick. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


1. Rife; the act of riling; the act, of 


mounting. 
To him with fwift afeent he up return’d, 
Into his blifsful bofom reaffum'd 


In glory, as of old. Milton. 


z. The way by which one afcends. 


The temple, and the feveral degrees of afcent 
whereby men did climb up to the fame, as if it 
had been a fcala cerli, be all poetical.and fabulous. 

Bacon. 
Tt was a rock 
Confpicuous far; winding with one afcent 
Acceffible from earth, one entrance high.’ Bilton. 


3. An eminence, or high place. 


No land like Italy ereéts the fight 
By fuch a vaft a/cent, or fwells to fuch a height. 
Addifon. 
A wide flat cannot be pleafant in the Elyfian 
fields, unlefs it be diverfified with depreffed valleys 
and (welling afcents. Bentley. 


To ASCERTA‘IN. v.a. [acertener, Fr.] 


1. To make certain; to fix ; to eftablith. 
The divine law both a/certainerb the truth, and 
fupplieth unto us the'want of other laws. Hooker. 
Money differs from uncoined filver in this, that 

the quantity of filver in each piece is a/cértained 
by the itamp. Locke. 
2. To make confident; to take away 


doubt: often with oft 

Right judgment of myfelf, may give me the 

other certainty; that is, a/certain me that 1 am in 
the number ot God’s children. 

Hammond's Pra&ical Catechifm. 

This makes us aét with a repofe of mind and 


wonderful tranquillity, becaufe it afsertains us of 


the goodnefs of our work. Dryden's, Dufre{ncy. 
AscERTAINER. 2. f. [from a/certain.] 
The perfon:that proves or eftablifhes. 
ASCERTAINMENT. m f) [from afcertain. | 
A fettled rule; an eftablifhed ttandard. 
For want of ajcertainment, how far a writer may 
exprefs his good withes for his country, innocent 
intentions may be charged with crimes. 
Swift to Lord Middleton. 
Asce’ rick. adj. [dcxzlxds.] Employed 
wholly in exercifes of devotion and mor- 
tification. | 
None lived fuch long lives as monks and her- 
mits, fequeftercd. from plenty toa conftant afcetick 


courfe of the fevereft abftinence and devction. 
South. 


Asce’rick. #. f He that retires to de- 
votion and mortification; a hermit. 

I am far from commending thofe afcericks, that 

out of a pretence ot’ keeping themfelves unfpotted 


from the world, take up their quarters in defarts. 
Tra. Norris. 


ASH 


He that preaches to man, fhould*underftand 
what is in man3 and that kill can f{earce be at- 
tained by an afeerick in his folitudes. — Atterbury. 

L'SCIK n. fo Tt has no fingular. [from a, 
without, and cvs, a fhadow.]° ‘Thofe 
people who, at certain times of ‘the year, 
have no fhadow at noon ;’ fuch are the 
inhabitants of the torrid zone, becaufe 
they have the fun twice a year vertical 
to them. __ Dia. 

Asci TES. n.f. [from &cx@-, 2 bladder. ] 
A particular fpecies of dropfy ; a fwell- 
ing of the lower belly and depending 
parts, from an extravafation and collec- 
tion of water broke out of its. proper 
veflels. This cafe, when certain andin- 
veterate, is univerfally allowed to admit 
of no cure but by means of the manual 
operation of tapping. Quincy. 

‘There are two kinds of dropfy, the anafarca, 
called alfo leucophlegmacy, when the extravafated 
matter {wims in the cells of the membrana adi- 
pofa; and the.a/cifes, when the water pofleffes the 
cavity of the abdomen. Sharp's Surgerye 

Asci’ricaL.) adj, [from a/cites.] Be- 

Asci’tick.’ § longing to an_afcites; 
dropfical ; hydropical. 

When it is part of another tumour, it is hydro- 
pical, either anafarcous or afcitical, Wifem. Surge 

Asciti’rious. adj. [ afcititixs, Lat.) Sup- 
plemental ; additional; not inherent: 
not original. 

Homer has been reckoned an afcititiows names ` 
from fome accident of his life. Pope. 

AscriBaBLe. adj. [from afribe.] That 
which may be afcribed. 

The greater part have been forward to reject ity 
upon a miftaken perfuafion, that thofe pheno- 
mena’ are the effcéts of nature's abhorrency of a 
vacuum, which fcem to be more filly .afcribable to 
the wäght and {pring of the air. Boyle 

To ASCRIBE. v. a. [afcribo, Lat.] 

I. l% attribute to as a caufe. 

The caufe of his banifhment is unknown, be- 
caufe he was unwilling to provoke the emperor, by 
afcribing it to any other reaion than what was pre- 
tended. Dryden. 

To this we may juftly afcribe thofe jealoufies 
and encroachments, which render mankind uneafy 
to one-another. Rogers. 


2. To attribute as a quality to perfons, or 


accident to fubftance. 

Thefe perfeétions muft be fomewhere, and there- 
fore may much better be afcribed to God, in whom 
we fuppofe all other perfeétions to meet, than to 
any thing elfe. Tillctfone 

Ascri’ption..2./. [afcriptio, Lat.] The 
act of afcribing. i 
ASCRI'PTITIOUS. adj. [afcriptitius, Lat.) 
That which is afcribed. Di&. 
Asn. x. fe [fraxinus, Lat. eye, Saxon.] 
5. A tree. 1 i 

This tree hath pennated leaves, which end in an 
odd lobe. The male flowers, which grow at a re- 
mote diftance from the fruit, have no petals, but 
confift of many ftaminas. The ovary becomes a 
feed-veffel, containing one feed at the bottom, 
fhaped like a bird's tongue. Millers 

With which of old he charm'd the favage train, 
And cali'd the mountain ofpes.ito the plain. Dryd. 


2. ‘The wood of the afb. 
Let me twine 
Mine arms about that body, where againit 
My grained of an hundred times hath broke, 
And fcar'd the moon with fplinters. 
/ Shakefp. Coriolanuse 
Asna’mMeD. adj. [from /oane.] Touched 
with fhame,; generally with of before 
the 


4 dhe 


ASL 


heaven unto the cther, whether there hath been 
any fuch thing as this great thing is, or hath been 
heard like it. Deut. ive 32. 
Ask, Asu, As, do all come from the Saxon 


zyc, an ath tree. Gibfon’s Camden. 


ASK 


As\’pE~adu, [from a and fide.] 
1. To one fide ; out of the perpendicular 


direction. 
The ftorm rufh`d in, and Arcite ftood aghaft ; 
The flames were blown afide, yet fhone they bright, 


ASH 
l the caufe of thame if a noun, and 7o if a 
verb. oe 


© Profefs publickly the doftrine of Jefus Chrift, 


"not being a/bamed of the word of God, or of any 
Taylor's Holy Living. 


practices enjoined by it. à 
One would have thought fhe would have ftirr`d ; Fann'd by the wind, and gave a ruffled light. ASKA'NCE. 4 day awa wal 

; but ftrove Dryden. | Ask A’UNCE. e ys; quely. 

-= With modefty, and was a/ham'd to move. Dryden. | 2, To another part; out of the true direc- Zelmane, keeping a countenance. a/fkance, as fhe 


underftood him not, told him, it became her evil. 
Sidney» 
His wannith eyes upon them bent afkance, 
And when he faw their labours weli fucceed, 
He wept for rage, and threaten'd dire mifchance. 
Fairfuxe 
Some fay, he bid his angels turn aftance 
The po'es “earth, twice ten degrees, and more, 
From the fun's axle; they with labour puth'd 
Oblique the centrick globe. Milton. 
Aska°uNT. adv. Obliquely ; on one fide. 
At this Achilles roll’d his furious eyes, 
Fix’d on the king a/kaunt; and thus replies, 
O, impudent. Dryden 
Since the fpace, that lies on either fide 
The folar orb, is without limits wide, 
Grant that the fun had happen`d to prefer 
A feat ofkaunt, but one diameter : 
Loft to the light by that unhsppy place, 
This globe had lain a frozen luaniome mafs. 


Blackmore. 
A’sxer. n.f. [from af.]} 
1. Petitioner. 


‘This I have fhadowcd, that you may not be 
afbamed of that hero, whofe protection you under- 
take. F Dryden. 

Asn-coLouRrED. adj. [from af and co- 
Jour.].. Coloured between brown and 
grey, like the bark of an afhen branch. 

é Clay, a;b-ccloured, was part of a ftratum which 
lay above the ftrata of tone. PV oodward on’ Foffils. 

A’snen. adj. [from,a/>.] Made of ath 

- wood. 


tion. 

He had no brother; which though it be a com- 
fortable thing for kings to have, yet it draweth: 
the fubjects eyes a little afde. Bacon. 

3. From the company ; as, to {peak afiae. 

He took him sfide from the multitude. 

Mark, vii. 33. 

A’stnrary. adj. [afnarius, Lat.] Belong- 

ing to an afs. Dia. 

A’stnine. adj. [from afinus, Lat.} Be- 
longing to an afs. 

Ycu thall have more ado to drive our dullefi 
youth, our ftocks and Rubs from fuch nurture, than 
we have now to hale our ckoiceft and hopefullef. 


wits to that afinine feaft of fow-thiftles and bram- 
bles. ~ Milton. 


To Ask. v.a. [aycian, Saxon. ] 
1. ‘Yo petition ; to beg : fometimes with 
an accufative only; fometmes with for. 
When thou doit aff me dlefing, P'U kneel aown, 
And ajk of thee forgivenefs. Shakefpeare. 
We have nothing elfe to aff, but that 
Which you deny already: yet'will aff, 
Thar, if we fail in our requeft, the blame 
May hang upon your hardnefs. Shakefpeare. 
In long journies, afk your mafter kave tu give 
ale to the horfes. Swift. 
2. To demand; to claim: as, to af a 


price for goods. 

Ajk me never fo much dowry and gift, and I 
will give according as ye fhall fay unto me: but 
give me the damfel to wife. Genefis, XXXiv. 12. 

He faw his friends, who, whelm`d beneath the 


At once he faid, and threw 
» His afben fpear, which quiver'd as it few. Dryd. 


A’sHEsion. fe wants the fingulari [arca, 
«Sax. a/tke; Dutch. ] 
“1. The remains of any thing burnt. 
~~ Some relicks would be left of it, as when afbes 
remain of burned bodies.. Digby on Bzdizs. 
"This late diffenfion, grown between the peers, 
Burns under feigned a/bes of forg'd love, 
i And will at lat break out into a flame. 
Skakefp. Henry VI. 
_ Ajbes contain a very fertile falt, and are the beft 
manare for’cold lands, if kept dry, that the rain 
doth not wath away their falt.  Mortimer’s Hufb. 
_2. The remains of the body; ‘often ufed 
in poetry for the carcafe, from the an- 
cient practice of barning the dead. 
Poor key-cold figure of'a holy king! 
Paleafoes of the houfe of Lancafter ! 
Thou bloodlefs remnant of that royal blood ! 
Shake/peare. 
To great Laértes I bequeath 
A tafkoof grief, his ornaments of death ; 


Have you 
Ere now denied the afer? and now again 
On him that did not afk, but mock, beftuw. . 
Shake/peare. 

The greatnefs. of the afker, and the {mallnefs of 
the thing alked, had been futficient to enforce his 
requeft. Souths 

2. Enquirer. 

Every afker being fatisfied, we may conclude, 
that all their conceptions of being in a place are 
the fame. Digby of Bodies. 

ASKER. 2. f/f. A water newt. 


Left, when the fates his royal afbes claim, _ Waves, ASKEW. adv. [from aand frew.) Afide ; 
i The Grecian matrons taint my fpotlefs name. Their funeral honours claim‘'d, and afa'd their with contempt. 
Pope. quiet graves. Dryden's Æ neid. For when ye mildly look with lovely hue, 


3- To queftion. 
O inhabitant of Aroer, ftand by the way and 


Then is my foul with life and love infpir’d : 


A'’sHLAR: #2. f. [with mafons.] Free {tones 
But when ye lowrey or look on me afkew, 


as they come out of the quarry, of dif 


A aret lengths, breadths, and thick- efpy, afk him that flieth, and her that efcapeth, Then do I die. , Spenfere 
naffes 3 and fay, what is done? éremiab, xlviii. Tg. Then take it, Sirpas it was writ, 
f rr b : 4. To enquire ; with after before the thing. | Nor look a/kew at what it faith 5 
AVSHLEERING. n. f [with builders.] He faid, wherefore is it that thou doit a/t after | _ There's no petition in it. Prior. 


To Asta‘ke. v. a. [from a and fake, or 
frack.| To remit; to mitigate ; to flac- 
ken. Obfolete. 

But this continual, cruel, civil war 
No fkill can ftint, nor reafon can aflake. 
Whilft feeking to aflake thy raging fire, 
Thou in me kindleft much more great detire. 
Spenfer. 


Asta’nt. adv. [from a and flant.] Ob- 


Quartering in garrets, about two foot 
and a half or three foot high, perpendi- 
cular to the floor, and reaching to the 
under fide of the rafters. 
Builder's Did. 
AsHo’re, adv. [from a and jhore.) 


3. On fhore ; on the land. 
The poor Englishman riding in the road, having 


my name? And he bleffed him there. 
Genefisy xxxii. 29. 
5+ To require, as phyfically neceffary. 

As it is a great point of art, when our matter 
requires it, to enlarge and veer out all fail; fo tc 
take it in and contraét it, is no lefs praife when the 
argument doth af it. Ben Fonfon. 

A lump of ore in the bottom of a mine will be 
ftirred by two men’s ftrengih; which, if you bring 


Spenfer. 


a'l that he brought thither afborc, would have been 
‘undone. Ruieigh. 


2. To the fhore ; to the land. 


We may as bootlefs {pend our vain command, 


` As fend our precepts to the leviathan 


it to the top of the earth, wil) a/R Gx men to ftir it. 
Bacon. 

The adminiftration paffes into different hands 
at the end of two months, which contributes to 
difpatch : but any exigence of state offs a much 
longer time to conduct any defign to its maturity. 


liquely ; on one fide; not perpendicu- 
larly. 


There is a willow grows aflant.a brook, 
That thews his hoar leaves in the glaffy (tream. 
Sbakefpeare’s Hamlet. 


To come afbore. Sbakifp. Henry V. 
May thy billows row! afbore fp X Aiddifin. He fell i the thaft 
The beryl, and the golden‘ ore. Milton's Comus. | To ASK. v. n. Drove thro’ his neck aflant 3 he fpurns the ground, 
Aad the foul iffues through the weazon's wound. 


Moor'd in a Chian creek, a/bore I went, 
And all the following night in Chios fpent. 
AA Add:fon's Ovid. 
Asuwe’onespay. n.f. "The firft day of 
Lent, fo called from tpe ancient cuftom 
__ of fprinkling afhes on the head. 
A’suween. 2. f- [from af and weed.]. 


1. To petition ; to beg : with for before 
the thing. f 
My fon, haft thou finned ? do fo no more, but 
ajk pardon for thy former fins. Ecclus. xxi. 1. 
If he KYA bread, will he give him a ftone ? 
Matt. vii. Q. 
2. To make enquiry ; with for or of before 
the thing. ‘To enquire. 


Drydene 
ASLEEP. adv. [from a and fleep.] 
1. Sleeping ; at reft. 
How many thoufands of my pooreft fuljets 
Are at this hour ajleep/ O gentle flecp, 


Nature’s foft nurfe, how have 1 frightcd thee ! 
Sbhake/pearee 


The diligence of trade, and noifeful gain, 


An herb. 


—A’sny. adj. {from afo.] Afh-coloured ; 


pale ; inclining to a whitith grey. 
Oft have I feen a tige'y parted. ghott 
Of afty {emblance, meagre, pale, aad bloodlefs. 


Sbhahc{peare. 
VoL. I. 


Stand ye in the ways, and fee, and af for the 
old paths, where is the good way, and walk therein, 
and ye fhall find reft for your fouls. “Fercm. vi. 16. 


For afk now of the days that are pait, which , 


were betòre thee, fince the day that God created 
man upon the earth, and af from the one fide of 


And luxury more late afleep were laid: 
All was the night’s, and in her filent reign, 
No found the reft of nature did invade. - Dryden. 
There is no difference between a perfon ajlecp, 
and in an apoplexy, but that. the one can be awa- 
kcd, andthe other cannote wirbuthnot on Diet. 
2. To 


ASP 
2. To fleep. 


If a man watch too long, it is odds but he will 
fail afleep. Bacon's Effays. 
Thus done the tales, to bed they creep, 
By whifpering winds foon lull’d affeep. Milton, 
AsLo're. adu. [from a and flope.) With 
declivity ; obliquely ;` not perpendicu- 
larly. 

Set them not upright, but aflspe, a reafonable 
depth under the ground. Bacon. 
The curfe afl-pe 
Glanc'd on the ground; with labour I muft earn 
My bread: what harm? Idlenefs had been worfe : 


My labour will fuain me. Milton. 
The knight did ftoor, 
And fate on further fide a/lope. Hudibras. 


AsoMaTous. adj. [from a, priv. and 
gpa, a body.) Incorporeal, or with- 
out a body. 

Asp. 22. f. [afpis, Lat.] A kind of 

A’sprcx.§ ferpent, whofe poifon kills 
without a poflibility of applying any re- 
medy. It is faid to be very {mall, and 
peculiar to Egypt and Libya. Thofe 
that are bitten by it, die within three 
hours ; and the manner of their dying 
being by fleep without any pain, Cleo- 
patra chofe it. Calmet. 

High-minded Cleopatra, that with ftroke 
Of a/p’s fting herfelf did kill. Fairy Queen. 


Scorpion, and aff, and ainphifbena dirc, 
And dipfas. Milton, 


Asr. n. J. A tree. See ASPEN. 

ASPA LATHUS. n. f. (Latin.] 

1. A plant called the rofe of Jerufalem, or 
our lady’s- rofe. 

2. The wood of a prickly tree, heavy, ole- 
aginous, fomewhat fharp and bitter to 
the tate. A\palathus affords an oil of 
admirable fcent, reputed one of the beft 
perfumes. Chambers. 

I gave a fweet fmell like cinnamon and afpala- 


thas, and I yielded a pleafant odour like the beft 
myrrh. Ecclus. xxiv. 


Aspa’racus. n. f. [Lat.] The name of 
a plant. It has a rofaceous flower of fix 
leaves, placed orbicularly, out of whofe 
centre rifes the pointal, which turns to 
a foft globular berry, full of hard feeds. 

Miller. 


z Afparagus affeĉts the urine with a fetid fmell, 
efpecially if cut when they are white; and there- 
fore have becn fufpeéted by fome phyficians, as 
not friendly to the kidneys: when they are older, 
and. begin te ramify, they, lofe this quality ; but 
then they are not fo agreeable. 

Arbuthnot cn Aliments. 
A’SPECT. n.f: [a/pedus, Lat. It ap- 
pears anciently to have been pronounced 
with the accent on the laft fyllable, which 
is now placed on the firft. } 
1. Look; air; appearance. 

Ihave prefented the tongue under a double afpeé?, 
fuch as may juftify the definition, that it is the 
beft and worft part. Government of the Tongue. 

They are, in my judgment, the image or picture 
of a great ruin, and have the true afse? of a world 
lying in its rubbifh. Burnet’s Theory. 


3. Countenance ; leok. 
‘Thofe eves of thine from minc have drawn falt 
tears, 
Sham`d their apes with ftore of childifh drops. 
Sbakefpeare’s Richard M1. 

I am fearful: wherefore frowns he thus ? 

*Tis his afpeé? of terrour. All's not well. Sbake/p. 
Yet had his a/pe@ nothing of fevere, 

But luch a face as promis'd him finceres Dryden. 


ASP 


Then Thall thy Craggs (and let me call him 
mine) 
On the caft ore another Pollio thine; 


With ape cpen hall ere&t his head. Pope. 
3. Glance ; view; act of beholding. 
Fairer than faireft, in his faining eye, 
Whofe foie alpet he counts felicity. Sperfer. 


When an cvious or an amorous a/pec? doth in- 
fe&t the fpirits of another, there is joined both af- 
feétion and imagination. Bacen’s Natural Hif. 

4. Direction towards any point; view; 


fition. 
i The fetting fun 
Slowly defcended ; and with right afp 
Againtt the eaftern gate of Paradife 
Levell’d his ev’ning rays. Paradife Loft. 

I- have built a ftrong wall, faced» to the fouth 

afpe& with brick. j Swift. 
5: Difpofition of any thing to fomething 
elfe; relation. 

The light got from the oppofite arguings of men 
of parts, thewing the different fides of things, and 
their various u/pceéis and probabilities, would be 
quite loft, if cvery one were obliged to fay after the 
{peaker. Locke. 

6. Difpofition of a planet to other planets. 
There's tome ill planet reigns, 
I muft be patient-till the heavens look 
With an afpet more favourable. 
Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 

Not unlike that which aftrologers call a con- 
junction of planets, of no-very benign a/pec? the 
one to the other. Wotton. 

To the blank moon 
Her office they prefcrib'd: to th’ other five 
Their planetary motions, and afpc&s, 
In fextile, {quare, and trine, and oppofite. 
Paradife Lof. 

‘Why does not every fingle ftar fhed a feparate 
influence, and have a/peés with other ftars of their 
own conftellation ? Bentley’s Sermons. 


To Aspe ct. v.a. [a/picio, Lat.] To be- 


hold: not ufed. 
Happy in their miftake, thofe people whom 
The northern pole afpef?s ; whom fear of death 
(The greateft of all human fears) ne'er moves. 
Temple. 

ASPE’CTABLE.. adj.. [a/pefabilis, Lat.] 
Vifible ; being the object of fight. 

He was.the fole caufe of this a/peGable and 
perceivable univerfal. Raleigh. 
To this ufe of informing us what is in this 

afpeftable world, we fhall find the eye,well fitted. 
Ray on the Creation. 

ASPE'CTION. n. f. [from a/pe@2.] Behold- 
ing; view. 

A Moorith queen, upon ajfpeffion of the picture 
of Andromeda, conceived and brought forth a 
fair one. 3 Brown. 

As’pen, or Asp. n.f. [e/pe, Dutch; app, 
Dan. epre, trembling, Sax. Sommer.] 
See Poptar, of which it is a fpecies. 
The leaves of this tree always tremble. 

The ajpen or afp tree‘hath leaves much the fame 
with the poplar, only much fmaller, and not fo 
white. Mortimer. 

The builder oak fole king of forefts all, 

The afpen, good for ftatues, the cyprefs funeral. 
. Spenfer. 

A’spen. adj. [from af or a/per. | 

1. Belonging to the afp tree. 

Oh! had the monfter teen thofe lily hands 
Tremble like afpes leaves upon a lute.  Shakefp. 

No gale difturbs the trees, 
Nor afpen leaves confefs the gentleft brecze. Gay. 

2. Made of afpen wood. 

ASPER. adj. [Lat.] Rough ; rugged. 
‘This word I have found only in the fol- 
lowing pafflage. 

All bafe notes, or very treble notes, give an 
alper found; for that the bafe- ftrikcth more air 
than it can well Rrike equally. 


Bacine h 


ae 
To A’SPERATE. v. a. [alpero, Lat.] _To 


roughen ; to make rough or uneven. 

Thote corpufcles of colour, infinuating them- 
felves into all the pores of the body to be dyed, 
may afperate its {uperficies, according to the big- 
nefs and texiure of the corpufcles. Boyle. 

Aspzra T10N. n. f. [from afperate.] A 
making rough. Dia. 

ASPERIFOL10US. adj. [from a/per, rough, 
and folium, a leat, Lat.] One of the 
divifions of plants, fo called from the 
roughnefs of their leaves. 

ASPE rity. n. j. [afperitas, Lat.] 

1. Unevennefs ; roughnefs of furface. 

Sometimes the pores and ajperities of dry bodies 
are fo incommenfurate to the particles of the li- 
quor, that they glide over the furface. Boyle. 

2. Roughnefs of found; harfhnefs of pro- 
nunciation. 

3. Roughnefs or ruggednefs of tempers 
morofenefs’; fournefs ; crabbednefs. ` 

The charity of the one, like kindly exbalations, 
will defcend in Mowers of bleffings ; but the ri- 
gour and ajpirity of the other, in a fevere doom 
upon ourfelves. Government of the Tongue 

Avoid all unfeeimlinefs and afperity of carriage ; 
do nothing that may argue a peevith or froward 
{pirit. Regers. 

ASPERNA TION. 2. f. [a/pernatio, Lat. ] 
Neglect; difregard. Dia. 

A'sPEROUS. adj. [a/per, Lat.] Rough; 
uneven. 

Black and white are the moft a/perous and une- 
qual of colours; fo like, that it is hard to diftin- 
guifh them : black is the moft rough. = Boyle. 

To ASPE’/RSE. v. a. [a/pergo, Lat.] To 
befpatter with cenfure or calumny. 

In the bufinefs of Ireland, befides the opportu- 
nity to a/perfe the king, they were fafe enough. 

~ Clarendon. 

Curb that impetuous tongue, nor rathly vain, 

And fingly mad, afperfe the fov'reign reign. Popes 


Unjuftly poets we alperfes 
Truth fhines the brighter clad in verfe. Swifte 
Aspe’rsion. n.f. [a/perfo, Lat.] 
1. A fprinkling. 
If thou doft break her virgin knot, before — 
All fan&imonious ceremonies, 
No Sweet a/perfions fhall the heav'ns let fall, 
To make this contraét grow. Shakefpeare. 
It exhibits a mixture of new conceits and old, 
whereas the inftauration gives the new unmixed, 
otherwife than with {ome little afperficn of the old, 
for tafte’s fake. - Bacone 


2. Calumny; cenfure. 
The fame afperfionsof the king, and the fame 


grounds of a rebellion. Dryden. 
ASPHALTICK. adj. [from alphaltos.} 


Gummy ; bituminous. 

And with a/pbaltick lime, broad as the gate, 
Deep to the roots of hell, the gather’d beach k 
Phey faften’d. s Milton. 


ASPHALTOS. n.f. (aeQarris, bitumen. ] 
A folid, brittle, black, bituminous,.in- 
flammable fubftance, refembling pitch, 
and chiefly found {wimming on the fur- 
face of the Lacus Ayphaltites, or Dead 
Sea, where anciently ftood the cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. It is cał up in 
the nature of liquid pitch, from the 
bottom of this fea; and, being thrown. 
upon the water, {wims like other fat bo- 
dies, and condenfes gradually. 

ASPHALTUM, n. J. [Lat.] A bituminous 
ftone found near the ancient Babylon, 
and lately in the province of Neufcha- 
tel; which, mixed with other mattera, 
makes an excellent cement, ncorriae 

le 
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after immortality. Art 


ASP 


` ble by air, and impenetrable by water ; 
~ fuppofed to be the mortar fo much cele- 


. brated among the ancients, with which } 
-the walls of Babylon were laid. Cham®é. | 


A’spHoDeL. nej. [Jilio-~a/phodelus, Lat.) 
| Day-iily. Ajphodely were by the an- 
cients planted near burying-places, in 
order to fupply the manes of the dead 
with nourishment. 7 
By thofe happy fouls who dwell 
In yellow meads of afpkodel. Pope. 
A’spicx. 2./. [See'Asp.] The name of 
a ferpent. | 
: “Why did I *fcape thtinvenom'd a/pick’s rage, 
And ål!l the fiery monfters of the defart, 
To fee this day? Addifon. 
Jo ASPIRATE. v. a. [a/piro, Lat.) To 
pronounce with afpiration, or full breath; 
_ as we afpirate hore, houfe, and hog. 
To A’sPtRaTE. ve 2. [a/piro, Lat.] To 
be pronounced with full breath. 
Where a vowel ends a word, the next begins ei- 
+ ther with a confonant, or what is its equivalent ; 
` for our w and b afpirate. Dryden. 
A’spirate. adj. - [a/piratus, Lat.] Pro- 
nounced with full breath. 
For their being pervious, you may call them, if 
į you pleafe, perfpirate; but yet they are not afpi- 
rate, ie e. With fuch an afpiration ash. _ Holder. 
ASPIRATION. n. f. [a/piratio, Lat.] 
1. A breathing after; an ardent wifh : 
ufed generally of a with for fpiritual 
-bleffings. 
A foul infpired with the warmett a/pirations after 


-~ celeftial beatitude, keeps its powers attentive. 
» Watts. 


2. The a& of afpiring, or defiring fome- 


thing high and great. 
*Tis he; I ken the manner of his gait ; 
He rifes on his toe; that fpirit of his 
In ofpiration lifts him from the earth. Shake/peare. 
3- The pronunciation of a vowel with full 
breath. 
«H isonly aguttural afpiration, 1. e. a more for- 
“cible impulfe of the breath from the lungs.. Holder. 
To ASPIRE. v. n. [a/piro, Lat.] 
1. To defire with eagernefs ; to pant after 
fomething higher: fometimes with the 


particle so. 
Mott excellent lady, no expectation in others, 
nor hope in himfe!f, could a/pire to a higher mark, 
' than to be thought worthy to be praifed by you. 
7 Sidney. 
__ His father’s grave counfellors, by whofe means 
he hai a/pirtd to the kingdom, he cruelly tortured. 
Knolles. 
Hence fprings that univerfal ftrong defire, 
_ Which all men have of immortality : 
Not fome few fpirits uno this thought a/fire, 


+ But all men’s minds in this united be. . Davies. 
Horace did ne'er afpire to epic bays : 
+ Nor loity Maro ftoop to lyrick lays. Rofcommon. 


| Tillthen a helplefs, hopelefs, home'y {wain ; 
B fought not freedom, nor afpir'd cc gain. Dryden. 
_ Alpiring to be gods, if angels felt, 
~ Alpirinz to be angels, men rebel. 
2. Sometimes with after. 
© Thofe are raifed above fenfe, and afpire afier 
_immertality, who believe the perpetual duration 
of their fouls. Tillotfon. 
’ There 13 none of us but who would be thought, 
_ throughout the whole courfe of his life, to afpire 


ry. 


Pepe. 


3- Torife ; to tower. 
There is betwixt thar fmile we would afpire to, 

Theat {weet afpe€ of princes and our ruin, 

More pangs and fears than war or women have. 
M Sbakefprare. 
My own breath fill foment the fire, 

~ Which flags as bigh as fancy can gfpires Waller. 
' w - 


ASS 


‘Asprrer. m. f [from a/pire.} One that 


ambitioufly ftrives to be greater than 
he is. 
They ween’d 

To win the mount of God; and on his throne 

To fet the envier of his ftate, the proud 

Alpirer : but their thoughts prov'd fond and vain. 

i Milton. 
Asporta TION. n. f. [a/portatio, Lat.] 

A carrying away. Die. 
ASQUI'NT adv. [from aand/guint.} Ob- 


liquely ;.not in the ftraight line of vifion. |; 


A fingle, guide may direct. the way betfer than 
five hurdred, who have contrary views, or look 
afquint, cr fhut their eyes. Swift. 

Ass. n. f. [afinus, Lat.] 

1. An animal of burden, remarkable for 
fluggifhnefs, patience, hardinef{s, coarfe- 
ee of food, and long life. 

You have among you many. a purchas‘d flave, 
Which, like your offs, and your dags and mules, 
You ufe in abjeét and in flavifh part, 

Becaufe you bought them. Shakefpeare. 

2. A ftupid, heavy, dull fellow; a dolt. 

I do begin to perceive that I am made an o/s. 

Shake'peare. 
That fuch a crafty mother 
Should yield the world to this a/s /—a woman that 
Bears ail down with her brain ;. and yet her fon 
Cannot take two from twenty, for his heart, 
And leave eighteen. Skakefpeare. 

To ASSA'IL. v. a. [affailler, Fr.] 

1. To attack in a hoftile manner; to af. 
fault ; to fall upon; to invade. 

So when he faw his flatt’ring arts to fail, 
With greedy force he ‘gan the fort t` affail. 

Fairy Queen. 

z. To attack with argument; cenfure ; 
or motives applied to the paflions. 

My gracious lord, here in the parliament 
Let us afail the family of York. Shake/peares 

She will not ftay the fiege of loving terms, 
Nor bide th’ encounter of affailing eyes. Shake/p. 

How have I fear’d your fate! but fear’d it moft, 
When love affail’d you on the Libyan coaft. Dryd. 

All books he reads, and all he reads a/fails, 
From Dryden's Fables down to D—y’s Tales. Pope. 

In vain Thaleftris with reproach a/fails ; 

For who can move when fair Belinda fails > P«pe. 

AssalLaBtLe. ad. [from afail.} That 
which may be attacked. 

Banquo, and his Fleance, lives. =. 
—But in them nature's copy's not eternal.— 
—There’s comfort yet, they are affailable. Shakelp. 

ASSAILANT. #.f. [afaillant, Fr.] -Hs 
that attacks ; in oppofition to defendant. 

The fame was fo well encountered by the de- 
fendants, that the obftinacy of the afailants did 
but increaf= the lofs. Hayward. 

Ill put myfelfin poor and mean attire, 

And with a kind of umber {mirch my faces A 
The like do you; fo fhall we pafs along, 
And never ftir affailants. Shakelpeare. 

ASSAILANT. ad. Attacking ; invading. 

And as ev’ning dragon came, 

Affuilant on the perched rootts 
Or tame villatick fowl. Milton. 

Assa iLer. 2. f. [from efail.] One who 
attacks another. 

Palladius heated, fo purfaed our offailers, that 
one of them flew him. Sidney. 

Assapa’nick. n. f. <A little animal o 
Virginia, which is faid to fly by itretch- 
ing out its fhoulders and its fkin, and is 
called in Englith the flying fquirrel. 

Trevoux., 

ASSA RT. n. f. (efart, from efarter, Fr. 
to clear away wood in a foreit.] An of- 
fence committed in the foreit, by pluck- 
Ing up thole woods by the roots, that 


To Assa'rT. v. a. [efartir, Fr.] 


-ASSA‘SSIN. 


ASS 


are thickets or coverts of the foreft, and 
by making them as plain as arable land. 

Covell, 
To com- 
See ASSART. 


n. J. [affafin, Fr. a word 
ASSA SSINATE. § brought originally from 
Afia, where, about the time of the holy, 
war, there was a fet. of men called a/- 
Jaffins, as is f{uppofed for Arfacide, who 
killed any man, without regard to dan- 
ger, at the command of their chief.] A 
murderer ; one that kills by treachery, 
or fudden violence. ` 
In the very moment as the knight withdrew from 
the duke, this affafinare gave him, with a back 
blow, a deep wound into his left fide. Wottone 
The Syrian king, who, to furprize 
One man, a/faffin like, had levy’d war, 
War unprociaim'd. “ Milten 
The old king is jut murdered, and the perion 
that did it is unknown. =-=—= Let the foldiers feize 
him for one of the afafinates, and let me alone to 
accufe him afterwards. Dryden. 
Here hir'd affufins for their gain invade, 
And treach‘rous pois’ners urge their fatal trade. 
‘Creech. 
When the hears of a murder, fhe enlarges more 
on the guilt of the fuffering perfon, than of the 
afjafin. Addifen. 
Oreftes brandifh’d the revenging {word, 

Slew the dire pair, and gave to fun’ral flame 
The.yile afa/in, and adult’rous dame. Pope. 
Ufeful, we grant, it ferves what life requires, 
But, dreadful too, the dark affaffin hircs. Pope. 

Assa ssinaTE.a./. [from afafin.] The 


crime of an affaflin ; murder. 

Were not all affaffinates and popular infurrec- 
tions wrongfully chattiled, if the meannefs of the 
offenders indemnified them from punifhment ? 

Pope. 
To Assa’sstnaTe. v: a. [from afafin. | 


1. To murder by violence. 
Help, neighbours, my houfe is broken-open by 
force, and I am ravifhed, and like to be affa/finated. 
Dryden. 


mit an affart. 


What could provoke thy madnefs 
To affafinate fo great, fo braveaman?. Philipse 
2. To way-lay ; totakeby treachery. ‘This 
meaning 1s perhaps peculiar to Milton. 
Such- ufage as your honourable lords 
Aftord me, effaffinated and betray'd, 
Who durft not, with your whole united pow’rs, 
In fight withftand one dingle and unarm'd.. Milton. 
ASSASSINA TION. 2. /. [from affaffinate.} 
The act of affaflinating ; murder by vio- 
lence. 
It were done quickly, if th’ affaffination 
Could trammel up the confequence. © Shake/peare, 
The duke finith’d his courfe by a wicked Difi- 
naticns Clarendon. 
ASSASSINA Tor. ne f. [from afafinate. ] 
Murderer; mankiller; the perfon that 
kills another by violence. 


Assa°T10Nn. n. f. [affatus, roalted, Lat. ] 
Roatting. 


The egg expiring le‘s in the clixation or boiling ; 
whereas, in the a/fsrion or roafting, it will fornc- 
times abate a drachin.. Brown's Vulgar Errcurse 


ASSA’ULT. n: f. [afault, French.] 
1. Attack ; hoftile oniet: oppofed to de- 


fence. 


" Her fpirit had been invincible againft all affau/ts 
of affection. Shake|pearce 
Not to be hook thyfelf, but all a/faults 

Bafing, like thy hoar cliffs the loud fea wave. 

Tbom/one 
2. Storm: oppofed to /ap or fiege. 

Jafon took at leaft a thoufand men, and fud- 
denly made an afJuult upon the city. 2 Muc. ve 5- 
2 After 


ASS 


After fome days fiege, he refolved to try the 
fortune of an A akg he fucceeded therein fo far, 
that he had taken the principal tower and fort. 

Bacon, 
3. Hoftile violence. 
Themfelves at difcord fell, 
And cruel combat join’d in middle fpace, 
With horrible affawit and fury fell. Fairy Queen. 
4. Invafion ; hoftility ;. attack. 

After fome unhappy affaults upon the prerogative 
by the parliament, which produced its diffolution, 
there followed a compofure. Clarendon. 

Theories, built upon narrow foundations, are 
very hard to be fupported againft the a/fau/ts of op- 
pofition. yu Locke. 

g. In law. A violent kind of injury of- 
fered to a man’s perfon, It may be 
committed by offering of a blow, or by 
a fearful fpeech. Cowell. 

6. It has upon before the thing affaulted. 

Yo Assa’utT. v. a. [from thenoun.}] To 
attack ; to invade; to fall upon with 


violence. 

The king granted the Jews to gather themfelves 
together, and to ftand for their life, to deftroy all 
the power that wouid afjault them. Efib. viii. 11. 

Before the gates the cries of babes new-born, 
Whom fate had from their tender mothers torn, 
Affauls his ears. Dryden. 

New curfed fteel, and more accurfed gold, 
Gave mifchief birth, and made that mifchiet bold : 
And double death did wretched man invade, 

By fteel affaulted, and by gold betray’d. Dryden. 


Assa°utter. 2. f [from afault.] One 


who violently affaults another. 

Neither liking their eloquence, nor fearing their 
Might, we efteemed few fwords, in a juft defence, 
able to refift many unjuft affaulrers. Sidney. 


ASSA’Y. 2. f. [effaye, Fr. from which the 
ancient writers borrowed affay, accord- 
ing to the found, and the latter e/ay, 
according to the writing ; but the fenfes 
now differing, they may be confidered 
as two words, ] 

x. Examination ; trial. 

This cannot be 
By no affay of reafon. “Tis a pageant, 
‘To keep us in falfe gaze. Shakefpeare. 

2. Inlaw. The examination of meafures 
and weights ufed by the clerk of the 
market. Cowell. 


3. The firft entrance upon any thing; a 


tafte for trial. 
For well he weened, that fo glorious bait 
Would tempt his guef to take thereof a/ay. 
Fairy Queen. 
4. Trial by danger or diftrefs ; difficulty ; 
hardthip. 
She heard with patience all unto the end, 
And ftrove to mafter forrowtul affay. Fairy Queen. 
The men he pret but late, 
To hard affays unfit, unfure at need,_ 
Yetarm'd to point in we'l attempted plate. Fairf. 
Be fure to find 
What I foretel thee, many a hard affay 
Of dangers, and adverfities, and pains, 
Ere thou of Ifrael’s fceptre get faft hold. 


To Assa’y. v. a. [efayer, Fr.) 
1. To make trial of; to make experiment 
of. 


One that to bounty never caft his mind, 
Ne thought of honour ever did affay 
His bafer breaft. Spenfer. 
Gray and Bryan obtained leave of the general a 
little to affay them ; and fo with fome horfemen 
charged them home. Hayward. 
What unweighed behaviour hath this drunkard 
picked out of my converfation, that he dares in 
this manner affay me? dbakelpeare. 
8 


Milton. 


ASS 


2. To apply to, as the touchftone in a/y- 


ing metals. 

Whom thus affliéted when fad Eve beheld, 
Defolate where the fat, approaching nigh, 
Soft words to his fierce paffion the affay'd. Milton. 

3. To try ; to endeavour. 

David girded his fword upon his armour, and 

he affayed to go, for he had not proved it. 
1 Sam. xvii. 39. 


Assa’yer. n.f. [from afay.] An offcer 
of the mint, for the due trial of filver, 
appointed between the matter of the 
mint and the merchants that bring 


filver thither for exchange. Cowell. 
The fmelters come up to the afayers within one 


in twenty. Woodward on Foffils. 
Assecta Tion, n. f [affe@atio, Lat.] 
Attendance, or waiting upon. Did. 


Assecu T10Nn. n. f. [from affequor, afe- 
cutum, to obtain.] Acquirement; the 
act of obtaining. 

By the canon law, a perfon, after he has been in 
full poffeffion of a fecond benefice, cannot return 
again to his firt; becaufe it is immediately void 
by his offcutionofafecond. Ayliffès Parergon. 

ASSEMBLAGE., n.f. [afemblage, Fr.] 

1. A collection; a number of individuals 
brought together. It differs from a/- 
fembly, by being applied only, or chiefly, 
to things; afémbly being ufed only, or 
generally, ot perfons. 

All that we amafs together in our thoughts is 
pofitive, and the affemblage of a great number of 
pofitive ideas of fpace or duration. Locke. 

2. The ftate of being affembled. 

O Hartford, fitted or to thine in courts 
With unaffected grace, or walk the plains 
With innocence and meditation join'd l 
In foft affemblage, liften to my fong ! Thom[on. 

To ASSE'MBLE. wv. a. (afémbler, Fr.] 
To bring together into one place. Itis 
ufed both of perfons and things. 

And he fhall fet up an enfign for the nations, and 
fhall affemble the outcafts. of Ifrael, and gather to- 
gether the difperfed of Judah. Tfaiah, xi. 12. 

He wonders for what end you have afembled 
Such troops of.citizénstocometohim.  Shbakefp. 

To ASSEMBLE. v.n. To meet together. 

Thefe men afembled, and found Daniel praying. 

Daniel. 

ASSEMBLY. ”. f. [afemblée, Fr.) A com- 

pany met together. 

They had heard, by fame, 

Of this fo noble and fo fair affembly, 

This night to meet here. 
Assent. n. f. [affen/us, Lat.] 
1. The act of agreeing to any thing. 

Without the king's affent or knowledge, 

You wrought to be a legate. Shake/p. Hen. VIII. 

Faith is the affnt to any propofition, not thus 
made ont by the deduction of reafon, but upon 
the credit of the propoter. Lecke. 

All the arguments on both fides muft be laid 
in balance, and, upon the whole, the underftanding 
determine its affent. Locke. 


Shakefpeare. 


+2. Confent; agreement. 


To urge any thing upon the church, requiring 
thereunto that religious ajent of chriftian belief, 
wherewith the words of the holy prophets are re- 
ceived, and not to fhew it in fcripture; this did 
the Fathers evermore think unlawful, impious, 
and execrable. Hooker. 

The cvidence of God's own teftimony, added 
unto the natural affent of reafon concerning the 
certainty of them, doth not a little comfort and 
confirm the fame. Hooker. 

Jo ASSE’NT. v. x. [affentire, Lat.] To 
concede ; to yicld to, or agree to. 

And the Jews alfo affented, faying, that thefe 
things were fo. Alls, XXIV 9: 


ASS 


Assenta’ rion. n. f. [affentatio, Lat.] 
Compliance with the opinion of another 
out of flattery or difimulation. Dig. 

Asse’NTMENT. 2. f. [from afent} Con- 
fent. : l 

Their arguments are but precarious, and fubhif 
upon the charity of our a/fmiments. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


To ASSERT. wv. a. [afero, Lat.) 
1. To maintain; to defend either by 


words or a¢tions. 
Your forefathers have afférted the pacty which 
they chofe till death, and died for its defence. 
Drydens 
2. To affirm ; to declare pofitively. 
3. To claim ; to vindicate a title to. 
Nor can the groveling mind, 
In the dark dungeon of the limbs confin'd, 
Affert the native fkies, or own its heav’nly kind. 
Dryden, 
ASSERTION. #. /. [from afert.] 
1. The aé of afferting. 


2. Pofition advanced. 
If any affirm the earth doth move, and wilf 
* not believe with us it ftandeth fill, becaufe he 
hath probable reafons for it, and’ J no infallible 
fenfe or reafon againit it, J will not quarrel with 
his affertion. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Assertive. adj. [from afért.] Pofitive 3 
dogmatical ; peremptory. 

He was not fo fond of the principles he under 
took to illuftrate, as to boat their certainty ; 
propofing them not in a confident and affertive 
form, but as probabilities and hypothefes. G/anv. 

ASSE RTOR. n. f [from afert.] _Main- 
tainer ; vindicator ; fupporter ; affirmer. 

Among th’ affertors of free reafon’s claim, 

Our nation's not the leaft in worth or fame. Drych 

Faithful affertor of thy country’s caufe,. n; ` 
Britain with tears {hall bathe thy glorious wound. 

Prior. 

Ic is an ufual piece of. art to undermine the 
authority of fundamental truths, by pretending to 
fhew how weak the proots are, which their a/frrors 
employ in defence of them. Atterbury. 


To Asse’rve. v. a. [efervio, Lat.) To 
ferve, help, or fecond. Dia, 


To ASSE’SS. v. a. [from afefare, Ital, 
to make an equilibrium, or balance. } 
To charge with any certain fum. 

Before the reccipt of them in this office, they 
were eed by the affidavit from the time of the 
inquifition found. Bacone 


Asse’ssion. n. f- [afefio, Lat.] A fitting 
down by one, to give affiftance or ad- 
vice. 


Asse’ssMENT. n f. [from Ta aff. ] 
1. The fum levied on certain property. 
2. The a& of affefling. 

What greater immunity and happinefs can 
there be to a people, than to be liable to no laws, 
but what they make themfelves ? To be fubjea 
to no contribution, a/¢fment, or any pecuniary 
levy whatfoever, but what they vote, and volunta- 
rily yield unto themfelves ? Hewel. 

Assessor. n.f. [afefor, Lat.] ; 
1. The perfon that fits by another ; ge- 
nerally ufed of thofe who affift the judge. 

Minos, the frit inquifitor, appears ; 

And lives and crimes, with his a/éfors, hears : 
Round in his urn the blended bails.he rowls, 
Abfolves the juft, and dooms the guilty fouls. 
Dryden, 
2. He that fits by another as next in dig- 
nity. 
; To his Son, 
Th’ affeffor of his throne, he thus began. Milton. 
Twice ftronger than his fire, who fat above, 


Afejir to the throne of thund’sing Jove. ae 
3. He 


Dia. 
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ASS 


3. He that lays taxes ; derived from a/- 
es. 

XA n. f. without the fingular. [affex, 
Fr.] Goods fufficient to difcharge that 
burden, which is caft upoa the executor 
or heir, in fatisfyiie the.teftators or 
anceftors debts or legacies. Whoever 
pleads afers, fayeth nothing ; but that 
the perfon, againit whom he pleads, hath 
enough come to his hands, to difcharge 
what is in demand. s Cowell. 

Jo ASSE’VER. v. a. [affevero, Lat.} 

To ASSE’VERATE. f 
folemnity, as upon oath. 


ASSEVERA TION. n.f. [from afeverate.] | 


Solemn affirmation, as upon oath. 

That which you are perfuaded of, ye have it 
no otlerwife than by your’own only probable col- 
lection ; and therefore fuch bold offeveraticns, as 

“in him were admirable, fhould, in your mouihs, 
but argue rafhnefs. Hooker. 

Another abufe of the tongue I might add ; 
vehement affeverations upon flight and trivial oc- 
Cafions. Ray on the Creation. 

The repetition gives a greater emphafis to the 
words, and agrees better with the vehemence of 
the fpeaker in making his afeveration. 

Brozme's Notes on the Odsffzy. 
A’ssHeab. 2./. [from afs and bead.) One 
flow of apprehenfion ; a blockhead. 

Will you help an afstead, and a coxcomb, and 
a knave, a thin-faccd knave, a gull? Shak. Ham. 

Assipu ity. n.f. [afiduité, Fr. affduitas, 
Lat.) Diligence ; clofeneis of applica- 
tion. 

I have, with much pains and affduity, qualified 
myfelf for a nomenclator. Addifen. 

Can he, who has undertaken this, want con- 
viction of the neceffity of his utmoft vigour: and 
afiduity to acquit himfelf of it ? Rogers: 

We obferve the addrefs and affiduity they wil! 
ufe to corrupt us. Rogers. 

ASSI‘DUOUS. adj. [afiduus, Lat,} Çon- 
ftant in application. 
And if by pray'r 
Inceffant I could hope to change the will 
Of him who all things can, I would not ceafe 
To weary him with my efiduous cries. Milton. 

The moft affiducus talebearers, and bittereft re- 
vilers, are often half-witted people. 

Government of the Tongue. 

In fummer, you fee the, hen giving herfelf 
greater freedoms, and quitting her care for above 
twodours together ; but in winter, when the ri- 
gour of the feafon would chill the principles of 
lite, and deftroy the young one, fhe grows more 
affiducu: in her attendance, and ftays away but 


half the time. Aadifen. 
Each ftill renews her little labour, 
Nor jules her affidvous neighbour. Prior. 


Asst puousty. adv. [from afiduous.]) 
Diligently ; continually. 

The trade, that obliges artificers to be affiducu fly 
converfant with their materials, is. that of glafs- 
men. Boyle. 

The habitable earth may have been perpetually 
the drier, feeing it is afiduoufly drained and ex- 
hauited by the feas. Bentley. 

To Assiece. w. a. [afieger, Fr.] To be- 
fiege. Obfolete. Dia. 

On th’ other fide th’ affeged caftles ward 
Their ftedfaft arms did mightily maintain. Spenf. 

ASSIE'NTO. n. J. [In Spanith, a con- 
tract or bargain.) A contraét or con- 
vention between the king of Spain and 
other powers, for furnifhing the Spanith 


dominions in America with negro flaves. 


To tate u. a. [afigner, Fr. afigno, 


To affirm with great | 


: A> SAS 


1. To mark out ; to appoint. ¢ 
He affigned Uriah unto-a place where be knew 
that valiant men were. °! 2 Sam. x}. 16. 
‘The two armies’ were afficned to the"leading of 
two generals, bot!» of them rather*coartiers aflured 


to the ftate, than martial men. Bacon. 
Both joininz, : 

As Join’d in injuries, one enmity 

Againft a foe by doom exprefs afign'd us, 

That cruel ferpent. Milton. 


True quality is negleéted, virtue is opprefled, 
and.vice triumphant. The laft day will afiga to 
every onea ftation fuitable to his character. 

Addifon. 
2< Ta fix with regard to quantity or value. 
f There,is no fuch: intrinfick, natural, fettled 
value in any thing, as to make any affigned quan- 
tity of it conftantly worth any affigned quantity of 
another. ocke. 
3. [In Jaw.] In general, to appoint a de- 
uty, or make over a right to another ; 
in particular, to appoint or fet forth, as 
to affgn error, is to fhew in what ‘part 
of the procefs ‘error-is committed; to 
affien falfe judgment, is to declare how 
and where the judgment is unju ; to 
afizn the ceffor, is to fhew how, the 
plaintiff had ceffed, or given over; to 
affign wafte, is to thew wherein efpeci- 
ally the wafte is committed. Corell. 
Ass!°GNaBLE. adj. [from afign.] That 
which may be marked out,-or fixed. 

Ariftotle held that it ftreamed by. connatural 
refait and emanation from God; fo that there 
was no inftant affignable of God's eternal © cx- 
iftence, in which the world did not alfo;co-exif. 

_ Scuth. 

ASSIGNA TION. nof. fafignation, French. ] 

1. An.appointment to meet: ufed gene- 
rally of love appointments. 

The lovers expcCted. the return of this fated 
hour-with as much impatience’as if it had been a 
real affignation. ~~ bees Sprflater. 

Or when a whore, ‘in herivocationy 50i ji L 
Keeps pundtual to an affignation. Swift. 

2. A making over a thing to another. 
AssiGNBE.2.f. [afigné, Fr.] \ He that 
is appointed or deputed by another, to 
do any act, or, perform any. bufinefs, or 
enjoy any commodity. And an affgnee 
may be either in deed or in law; afignee 
in deed,- is he.that is appointed, by..a 
erfon ; affignee in law, is he whom the 
faw maketh fo, without any appoint- 
ment of the perfon. Cowell. 
Assi’Gner. n./. [from affgn.] He that 
appoints.  ' 

The gofpel is at once the affgncr of our tafks, 
and the magazine of our ftrength. Decay of Piety. 

ASSIGNMENT. n. /. [from afign.} Ap- 
propriation of one thing to another 
thing or perfon. 

The only thing which maketh any place pub- 
lick, is the publick afignmenr thereof unto fach 
duties. Hooker. 

This inftitution, which affigns it to a perfon, 
whom we have no rule to know, is juft as good as 
an affignment to no body at all. Locke. 

Asst MILABLE. adj. [from affmilate.] 
That which may be converted to the 
fame nature with fomething elfe. 

The fpirits of many will find but naked habi- 
tations; meeting no affimilables wherein to re-act 
their natures. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To ASSUMILATE. v.n. [affmilo, Lat.] 
To perform the act of converting food 
to nourifhment. 

Birds afimilate tefsy and excern more, than 


ASS 


beafts ; for their excrements are ever liquid; and 
their fefh generally more dry. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

Birds be commonly better meat than beafts, be- 
caufe their flefh doth affmilate more ‘finely, and 
fecerneth more fubtely. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
0 ASSIMILATE. vV. A. rere 

1. To bring to a likenefs, or refemblance. 

A ferine and neceffitous kind of life’ would 
ealily affimilare at leat the next generation to bar- 
barifm and ferinenefs. Hale. 

They are not over-patient. of mixture; but 
fuck, whom they cannot afimilate, foon find it 
their intercit to remove. Swifts 

2. To turn to its own nature by digeftion. 
Tafting concott, digeft, affimilate, 
And corporeal to incorporeal turn. Milton. 
„Hence alfo animals and vegetables may affimi- 
late their nourifhment ; moift nourifhment eafily 
changing its texture, till it becomes ‘like -the 
denfe earth. *. ' Newtons 
ASS MILATEN ESS. 2. f. [from affmilate.] 
Likenefs. Dia. 
ASSIMILATION. n. J. [from afimilate. } 
1. The act of converting any thing-to the 
nature or fbftance of another. 

It Furthers the very aét of affimilation of ncu- 
rifument, by fome outward emollients that make 
the parts more apt to affimilate. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 

2. The tate of being affimilated, or be- 
coming like fomething elfe. 

A nourifhmentin a large acceptation, but not 
in propriety, conferving the body, not repairing it 
‘by afimilction; but ‘preferving it by ventilation. 
Pekin ok yd Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Ic is as well the inftin@ as duty of our nature, 
to afpire tosan affimilation with God ; even the 
moft laudable and generous ambition. 

Decay of Pietys 

To Assi MULATE. v. a. [afimulo, Lat. ] 
To feign; to counterfeit. Dia. 
ASSIMULA rion. 2. /. [afsmulatio, Lat.] 
A diffembling; a counterfeiting. Did. 
To ASSIST. v. a. [afifer, Fr afiho 
.> Lat.) \«'Fo help. 

Receive: uer in the Lord, as becometh faints, 
and aff: her in whatfoever bufinefs fhe hath necd. 

Rom. xvi. 2. 

It is neceflary..and affifing. to all our other in- 
telle€tual faculties. Locke. 

Acquaintance with method will afi? one in 

- ranging human affairs. _ Watts's Logicke 
“She no-fooner yielded to’adultery, but the agreed 
to aff in the murder of her hufband. 
Broome on the Ocly Jey. 
Assistance. n. f. [afiftance, French. ] 
Help ; furtherance. 

The council of Trent commends recourfe, not 

only to the prayers of the faints, but to their aid 


and affifance: What doth this aid and afiflance 
MaE Stilling fleet. 


You have abundant affffances for this. know- 
Iedge,in excellent books. Wake's Prep. for Death, 
Let us entreat this neceflary affiffance, that by 
his grace he would lead us. Rogers. 
ASSISTANT. adj. [from afi.) Helping ; 
lending aid. 
Some perchance did adhere to the duke, and 
were a/ffi/iant to him openly, or at leaft under hand. 
Hale's Common Law.of England. 
For the performance of this work, a vital or 
directive principle feemeth to be affiftant to the 
corporeal. Grew, 


ASSISTANT. 2. f. [from afif.] | 

1. A perfon engaged in an affair, notias 
principal, but as auxiliary or minifte- 
rial. 

Some young towardly noblemen or gentlemen 
were ufually fent as affifants or attendants, accorde 
ing to the quality of the perfons. Bacon. 

z. Sometimes it is perhaps only a fofter 
word for an attendant, 
The 


ASS 
i The pale afffants onieachother ftar'd, 
“With gaping mouths for iffuing words ipreparid. 


Dry den. 
ASSEZE. n: [. Taffife, a fitting, Er.) 


i> An aftembly of knights and. other fub- | 


odtantia! men, with the bailiff or jaftice, || 
In, a ¿Certain place, and at a certain 
ume, i 

cA jury. 

3. Au ordinance or ftatute. 

The court, place, or time, where and 
‘hen, the writs. and procefles, af afize 
are tåken “Coavell 

vp oii\be law was never exccuted. by, any, juitices, of 
-eipagten the people left to their own laws. 
Davies on Ireland. 
At each fize anditerm wetry . 5° 
yp A thouland wafcals of as deep. a dye. AD, ryd, Juv 
5.) Any\court.of ‘juitices « «09 
ey (Phe judging God hhall clofe the book of ‘Ae 
And there the laf ajfize: keeps, 
l Porthofe:who wake, and thofe ‘who fA 'Diyà. 
6. Affize of bread, ale, &é. Meafure of 
price or, rate.-Thus it 18 faid, when 
wheat is of Juch a price, the end phali 
be of Juch allize. ) 
7. Meafure ; for'which we now ule fze. 

On high hill’s top I faw a ftately frameéyry 
„An. hundred,cubits high by jut afize, 

With hundred pillars. Spenfer. 


To Assi’ze. v. a. [from:the.noun:]}. To 
» fix the; rate of any thing by an affze or 
writ. 

Assi ZER, or Assi’seR. m. J: [from afize.] 
Ts an officer that has the care and over- 

fight of weights and meafures. _Chamb. 

Asso CIABLE. adj. [affociatilis, Latin. ] 
| /That which may. be joined to another. 

To ASSOCIATE. w a: Lafecier, Fr.] 

af affacio, Lata} Qe] 

t. ‘To unite with another? as a confederate. 

» © A feartularmy Jed>by Caius: Marcius, 
Affeciated with Aufidius, rages . 

pon our territories. Shakefpeare. 
2. To adopt'as a friend'upon equal terms. 


Afaciate in your town a wand’ ring train, 

And ftrangers in your palace entertain. Dryden. 
3. To accompany; to keep company with 
another. 

Friends fhould jaffeciate friends in grief and woe. 
Shakefpeare. 
4. To unite ; to join. 

Same olcaginous particles unperceivedly a/foci- 

ated sh:mfelves to it. Boyle. 
5- It has generally the particle with; as, 
he affociated with his maiter’s enemies. 


To Asso’craTEeE. v. n. To unite himfelf; 
to join himfelf. 


Ass0ciaTe. adj..[from the verb.] Con- 
i “federate ; joined in intereft or purpofe. 
While 1 defcend through darknefs 
Tomy affaciate pow'rs, them to-acquaint 
With thefe fuccefles. 
Associate. arf. (from the verb.] 
a. A perfon joined with another ; a part- 
ner. 
They perfuade the king, now in old age, to 
make Plingus his afuate- m iaa d with 
h Me 1 Sidrey. 
2. A confederate, in a /good or neutral 
fenfe ; an accomplice in ill. 
Their dcteader, and his*affociaresy have fithence 
propofed to rhe wold a form fuch as themfelves 


Miljon. 


hike. Hooker. 
g. A companion ; implying fome kind of 
equality, i 


ASS 
He was accompanied with a noble gentleman, 
no unfuitable a/feciare. Wotton. 
Sole. Eve, ajjociate fole, to me,-beyond , » se») 
Compare, above'all-tiving- creatures dears » Miltcn. 


Butmy efciara nowemy ftay deplores on 
Impatient. » 3 Pope's Odvify. 


pia TION. ‘gh [from afaciate.] 


. Union 5 conjunétion:;‘ focrety: 
The church being'a fociety, hath the felf-fame 
original grounds, which. other’ politick :focietics 
have; the naturallinclination which all men have 
unto fociable life, aad confent to fome certain bond 
of affeciation; 3 which bond js the Jaw that appoint- 
cth what kind of one they fhould be a/fociared in. 


Hooker. | 


2. Confederacy ; ; union for particular | pur- 
poles, good or ill. 

This ‘could not be done but with mighty oppo- 
fition: againft which to ftrengthen themfelves, 

7 pi fecretly: entered into a league of affitiation. 

peer 

3. Partnerfhip. 

»ye@Self-denial issa kind of holy affection with 
4 God;;; and, by, making. you his ag EE intercits 
you in all his happinefs Boyle. 

4. Connection, 

Affeciation ‘of ideas is of great importance, and 
may be of excellent ufe. Watts. 

5: Appofition ; union of matter. 

The changes. of corporeal things are.to be placed 

_ only ‘in the various feparations, and new affactations 
and motions, of thefe permanent particles. Newton. 

A’SSONANCE, n. f. [affonance, Fr.) Re- 
ference of ‘one found to another refem- 
blin git. Refemblance of found. . Diz. 

A’ssonant. adj. [affonant, Fr.] Sound- 
ing in a’manner refembling another 
found. l Dia. 

To Asso RT. v.a. [afortir, Fr.} To range 
in claffes, as one thing fuits with ano- 
ther. 

ASSORTMENT. 2. f. [from affort.] 

1. The act of claffing or ranging.. 

2. A mafs or quantity properly felected 
and ranged. 

To Asso’r, v. a. [from fot ; afoter, Fr.) 
To infatuate ; to befot: a word out of 

" ufe. 

- But whence they (prung, or how they were ikot, 
Uneath is to affure, uneath to weene 
That monftrous errour w gs doth fome after 
, Spenfer. 

To ASSUA’ GE. v. 5 [The derivation of 
this word is ‘uncertain: Minfbew de- 
duces it from ad/uadere, or affuaviare ; 
Junius, from ypxy, {weet ; from whence 
Skinner imagines aypayan “might have 
been formed.) 

1. To mitigate ; to foften ; to allay. 

Refrefhing winds the fummer’s heats affuages 
And kindly warmth difarms the winter’ S rage. 
Addifon. 
2. To appeale ; to pacify. 
Yet is his hate, his runc ur, ne'er the lefs, 
Since nought a/uagerb nidlice when "tis told. 
Fairfax. 
This was neceffary for the fecuring the peop'e 
from their fears, capable of being affuaged by no 
other means. Clarendon. 
Shalit, t afiage 
Their brutal rage, 
The regal ttem detray,? Dryden's Albicn. 


3..To eafe; as, the medicine affuages 
pain. 
To Assua’Ge.@. n. To abate. 
God made a wind to pais over the earth, and 
the waters.affuaged. Gens viii. 1. 
Assua GEMENT. 1%. J. [froma fuages] Mi- 
tigation ; abatement of evil. 


ASS 
© Tell me, whenithall thefeweary waer have end, 
Or hall their ruthlefs torment never ceafe, a 
But all my days.in pining:langvor, frend, 
4 Without hope of ufuagement or rcledfe, `, 
i ‘Spenkr' 1 Sorrets. 
ASSUR GER, w. [from nfingei) One ig: 
‘pacifies or appcafes. 


ing; mitigating. 
Abin the'breatt cumultuous joys arife, 
Mufick her fott offaafve voice fupplicse 
Pope JSt. Carin 
To AsSUBJUGATE. v, a, [fuino Lat.}, 


To fubject to: not in ufe. 
This vafiant lord . 
_Muft not fo ftate his palm, nobly ‘aequir'd 5 * 
Nor by. my?will a/u bjsgate his merit, , 
By gojng to Achilles. Shakefpeare, 
ASSUEFA CTION o*n fe [afuefacio, Lat.] 
The ftate of being accuftomed to any 
thing. ~ 
Right and left, as parts inferyicnt unto the mo- 
_ tive faculty, are differenced by degrees from ufe 
and affuefaftisny or according whereto. the, one 
grows flrongere Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 
ASSURE TUDE. m: f. [afuetudo, Lat.] Ac- 
cuftomance ; cuftom ; habit: 
We fee that affietude of things hurtful, doth make 
them lofe the turce to hart. Bacen’s Nats PA 
To ASSUME, v. a. [afuino, Cat.] ~ 
1. To take. 3 
This when the various god had urg’d in vain, 
He ftrait afum'd his native form again. Pope, 
2. To take upon one’s {elf. TED 
~~ With ravifh'd ears 
The monarch hears, 
MAfjumes the God, 
Aftećts to nod, 
And feems to fhake the fpheres. Drydens 
3. To arrogate ;.to claim or feize un- 
juftly. 
4: To fuppofe (amelie granted without 
proof. 


—_—= 


Ti 


In every hypothefis, fumething is allowed to ke 


affumed. Boyle. 
5- To apply to one’s own ufe;. to appro- 
priate. 


His majefty might well afume the complaiat 

and expreflion of king David. Clarendon. 

Jo Assu'M5..v. 2.) To be arrogant 5 ke 
claim more’than is due. 

Assu MER. 2. f. [from affiume. ] An arro- 
gant man ; a man who ciaims more than 
his duc. 

Can man be wife in any sonei in which he is 
not fafe too ? But can thefe high affumers, and pre- 
tenders to reaion, prove themfelves fo ? Souths 

Assu MING. participial adj. [from affine.) 
Arrogant; haughty. ` 

His haughty looks, and his a/fumirg air, ` 
The fon of Ifis could’ no longer bear. Dryden. 

‘This makes him over- forward tn bufinefs, af- 


fuming i in converfatior, and peremptory in anfwers. 
Callier. 


ASSU'MPSIT. n. f (affumo, Lat.] A vo- 
luntary promife made by word, where- 
by a man taketh upon him to perform 
of pay any thing to another; it con- 
tains any verbal promife made upon 
confideration. Cowell, 


ASSUMPTION. 2. f. [afam ptio, Lat.) 
r. The ad of talsilig any thing to one’s felf. 
The perfonal defcent of "God himfelf, and his 
aff.mption of our Rih to his divinity, more tami- 
harly to infinuate diis pleafure to us, was anu ene 
forcement beyond al. methodsot wifdom. 
Esaimniord’s F undamenbur. 


5 2. The 


Assva‘sive. adj. (from afiages) Solen- 


ASS 
or act of fuppofing, of 


2..The fuppofition,, 
any thing without further, proof.. 


a ‘ 
neral’ propofitions, are) intrinficailydand natwhlly, 
good or bad. DANT LS = epa Norris.’ 

3. The thing {uppofed ; ge hee A 


s Hols, fays che Scoick, your 4 Umption "sWrong’: | 


: 
~_e 


I grant, crue Hretom -you 


m lous an fupernatural works ‘to confirm what he, 
faid, we need only repeat themeffage fent by himi 
to John the: Baprift. +t 0 Sourb. 


"4. The taking up any perfon into heayen,, 


~~ of the Bleffed Virgin. 


s4 Virgin,.the pope and cardinals.keep the vefpers. 
i . Scilling fieet. 
Adam, after a certain period of years, would, 
have been rewarded with an affumpcion tu eternal 


felicity... f - Wake. 
-Assu'mMpTive. adj. -[afumptivus, Lat. } 
That is affuned. © ~ 


Assu RANCE. f. [afurance, Fr.) 
r. Certain expectation. | 
ma Though hope be, indeed, a lower and leffer! 
thing than affurance, yet, as to all the purpofesiot a 
pious life, it may prove more wfeful. Sou-b.. 
What encouragement caii be given to goodnefs,| 
beyond the hopes of heaven, and the affurance of a! 
endiefs felicity ? Tillosfon. 
2. Secure confidence; truft. _. 
' What man ts he that boaits of flefhly might, 
And vair a//urance of mortality, - 
Which all fo fon as it doth come to fight 
Again fpiritua! foes, yields by and by. Fairy 9. 
+3. Freedom from doubt; certain know- 
' ledge. 
Proof from the authority of man’s judgment, is 
not able to work that a/furance, which doth grow 
by a ftronger proof. Hooker. 


a a N Pe 


"Tis far off, 
And rather like a dream, than an affurance 
That my remembrance warrants. Shak. Tempeft. 

The obedient, and the man of practice; thall 
outgrow all their doubts and ignorances, till per- 

fuafion pafs into knowledge, and knowledge ad- 
vance into affurarce. South. 

Hath he found, in an evil courfe, that comfort- 
able affurance of God’s-fayour, and goud hopes of 
his future condition, which a religious life would 
have given him ? Tillotfon. 

4- Firmnefs ; undoubting fteadinefs. 

Men whofe confiderazion will relieve our mo- 
defty, and give us courage and gfJurance in the du- 
tics of our profeffion. Rogers. 

“5. Confidence; want of modefty; exemp- 
tion from awe or fear. 

My behaviour, ill governed, gave you the firft 
comfort; my affection, ill hid, hath given you 
this laft affurance. Sidney. 

6. Freedom from vitious fhame. 

Converfation, when they come into the world, 

will add to their knowledge and affurance. Locke, 
7. Ground of confidence ; fecurity ; fuf- 
cient reafon for truft or belief. 

The nature of defire itfelf is no eafier to receive 
belief, than it is hard to ground belief; for as de- 
fire 'is glad to'embrace the fiet hew of comfort, 
fo indetire defirous of perte@ affurance. `` Sidncy. 

As the conqueft was.but flight and fuperfici«l, 
fo the pope’s donation to the Irith fubmiffions were 
but weak and fickie affurances. Davies on Ireland. 

None of woman burn 
Shall harm Macbeth. --— 
— Then live, Macia, what need I fear of thee? 
But yet I'll mike affurance double fure, 
Anis take a bond of fate: thou fhale not live. 
A Sbake/peare. 

1 me confefe your offer is the beft; 

Anil, let your father make her the affurance, 
Shc is your own, elfe you mun pardon me; 


a 
é. 
J 


; 


Thefe by wiy ofsa/iunptiony underthetwo ge- |i 
YP overfight. iat 
8; Spirits nepi 
r Ld 


e well defin'd:’ Dryd. || 
For the wyumprion, that Chritt dif fuch miracu-ifse 


an n anto, | 97 Sanguinenefs'; readinefs'to hope. 
which is fuppofed by the Romifh.church)} 


Upon the fcait of the affumption of the Bleffed 


ASS 


If you ould die before him, where's her dower? , 
É z Shakefpeare. 

` D An affurance being paffed through for a compe- 
fem fine,’ hath. came back again by'reafon jr fome 
1 > Det acon. 


_\'They, like refolute men, {togd in) the, face of 
_the breach witnmore affurance than the walk itfelt. 
— ~ “2 “3 ` : -iP Knoles. 

“With all'th? affarance innocence can bring, 
Fearlefs without, becaufe fecure within ; 

‘| Arm'd with my*courage, unconcern’d I fee 
This pomp, a fhame to you, aipride to mes ! e 
This is not the gracé of hope, but a good natu- | 

ral afJarcnce or cantidence, which Ariftotle obferves | 

j young, meni tai be /full ofy:and old:men nor fo in- 
clined to. A Phd Hammond. | 

10. Teftimony of credit. 

__] am a gentleman, of, blood and breeding, 
And, from fome knowledge and affurance of you, 
Offer this office. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
“We have as great affurance that there ib a God, 
as we Could expeét to have, fuppofing that he were. 
s Tillotfon. | 


t 


11. Conviction. 


Such an affurance of things as will make. men J”! . Dp 
4 2. An afterifk; ormmark. This is a very 


careful to avoid alefler danger, ought to awaken 
men fo avoid a greater. “_.. Tilletfon. 
12. [In theology.}] Security with refpect. 
to a future ftate ; certainty of accept- 
ance with God. 
13. The fame with éafurance. 
RANCE. 
To Assure. v. a. [afeurer, Fr. from af- 
Jecurare, low Latin. } 
1. To give confidence by a firm promife. 
So when he had affured them with many words. 
that he would reftore them without hurt, accord- 
ing to the agreement, they let him go for the fav- 
ing of their brethren. 2 Mac. xii. 
2. To fecure to another ; to make firm. 
So irrefiftible an authority cannot be reflected 
on, without the moft awful reverence, even by 
thofe whofe piety a/uresits favour to thêm. Rogers. 
3. To make confident ; to exempt from 
doubt or fear ; to confer fecurity. 
And hereby we know, that we are of the truth, 
and fhall affure our hearts beforehim. 1 Fobn, iii. 19. 
I revive 
At this laft fight; affur'd that man hall live 
With all the creatures, and their feed perferve. 
Milton. 


See Insu- 


4. Too make fecure : with of. 
But what on earth can long abide in ftate? 
Or who can him affure of happy. day ? Spenjer. 
And, for that dow'ry, I'll a//ure her of 
Her widowhood, be it that the furvives me, 
In all my lands ‘and leafes whatfoever.  Sbakefp. 
5. To affance ; to betroth. 
‘This diviner laid claim to me, called me Dro- 
mio, fwore I was affurcd to her. Sbuke/peare 
ASSURED. participial adj. [from affure.} | 
T. Certain; indubitable ; not doubted. 
It is an affured experience, that flint laid about 
the bottom of a tree makes it profper. 
à Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
2. Certain; not doubting. 
Young princes, clofe your hands, 
——And your lips too; for, I am well affured, 
ThatI did fo, when I was firf efur'd. 
Shakefpeare’s King Jobn. 
As when by night the glafs 
Of Galilzxo, lefs affur'd, obferves 
Imagin'd lands and regions in the moon. 
3. Immodeft ; vitioufly confident. 
Assu REDLY. adv. [from affured.| Cer- 
tainly ; indubitably. 
They promis'd me eternal happincf:, 
And brought me garlands, Griffith, which I fecl 
Tam not worthy yetto wear; 1 hall fured à 
Sadi 


Milton. 


AST 
God is abfolutely good, and fo, 2furediy, the 
cayfe of ‘all that is good ; but of any thing that is 
evil he is no caufeat all. Raleigh's Hifi. of World. 
Affuredly he will Mop our liberty, ull’we reftore 
him his worthip. j Sourbe 
Assu PEONES: [from afured.] The 
ftate of being affured’; ‘certainty. 
Assu RERI 7. J. [from afure.} * 


|'1. ‘He that gives affurance. 


2. He that gives fecurity to make good 
any lofs. ` 
To ASSWA’GE. See ASSUAGE... 
ASTERISK satef [dregin] A mark in 
printing or writing, in form of a little 
y) itar.s asita] mP ETY 
He alfo-pudtithed: the tranftation of the Septua- 
gint by itfelf, having firit compared) it with the 
Hebrew, and noted by afterifes what was defective, 
and by obelifks what was redundant. Crewe 
A’sTERISM:. n. /. [afterifmus, Lat.} 
1. A conftellation. 
Poetry had filled the fkics with aferif/ms, and 
' hiftories belonging to them 3 and chen’ arology 
devifes the feigned virtues and influences of each. 
Bentley's Scrmoree 


im proper ufe. l 

Dwell particularly,on paflages with an aferifm *; 
for the obfervations which follow fuch a note, will 
give you a clear light. Dryden's Dufrefnoy- 

Aste rn. adv. [froma and fern.) In 
the hinder part of the fhip; behind the 
fhip. 

The galley gives her fide, and turns-her prowy 
While thofe afern, defcending down the ftcep, 
Thro’ gaping waves behold the boiling decep. Dryd. 

To AsTE RT. vaa. [a word ufed by Sper- 
Jer, as it feems, for fart, or ftartle.] To 
terrify ; to ftartle ; to fright. 

We deem of déath, as doom of ill defert; 

But knew we fools what it us brings until, 
Die would we:daily, once it to expert; 
No danger there the fhepherd can affert.  Spenfcr. 
ASTHMA. 2. f. [acSua.} A frequent, 
difficult, and fhort refpiration, joined 
with a hiffing found mm cough, elpe- 
cially in the night-time, and when the 
body is in a prone pofture; becaufe 
then the contents of the lower belly 
bear fo againft the diaphragm, as to 
leffen the capacity of the breaft, where- 
by the lungs have lefs room to move. 
Quincy. 

An aftbma is the inflation of the membranes of 
the lungs, and of the membranes covering the 
mufcles of the thorax. Floyer on the Humours. 

ASTHMA‘TICAL. } adj. [from afhma.] 
AsruMa Tick. § ‘Troubled with an 
afthma. 

In affhmatical perfons, though the lungs be 
very much ftuffed with tough phlegm, yet the pa- 
tient may live fome months, if not fome years. 

Boyle. 

After drinking, our horfes are moft a/tbmatick 5 
and, for avoiding the watering of them, we wet 
their hay. Fryer. 

AstTo’nrep. part. adj. A word ufed in 
the verfion of the Bible for.a/fonisbed. 

Many were affonicd at thee. Ijaiab, lite 1go 

Un:nanly dread invades 
The French affony'd. J- Philips, 
To ASTO'NISH. w. a. [efonner, Fr. from 
attonitus, Lat.] To confound with fome 
fudden paftion, as with fear or wonder; 
to amaze; to furprife ; to ftun. 

It is the part of men to fear and tremble, 

When the moft mighty gods, by tokens, fend 


Such dreadful heralds to offonifh use” Shakcfpcare. 
Aftunife'd 


A S’T* 


Aftonifh'd at the voice, he ftood amaz’d, y 
And ail around with inward horror gaz'd. Addifon. 

A genius univerfal as his theme, 
Thomfon.' 


Afionifbing as chaos. i 
ASTO NISHINGNESS, n. /.[from.afoni/a. ]' 

Of a nature to excite aftonifhment. l 
ASTONISHMENT nlf [cfonnement, Fr.) 


fear or wonder: rece sey ats 
We found, with no lefs wonder to.us than affo-| 
nifbment to themfelves, that they.were the two va-/ 
_liant and famous brothers. ‘= * Sidney. 
She efteemed this as much’ebove his wifdom ,as | 
oftonifbment is. beyond bare admirationi |) Saurb.| 
Yo Astound. v.a. [effonner, Fr.}! To! 
aftonifh ; to confoand with fear or won- 
der. This word is now fomewhat ob- 
folete. r thii a RA i 
Thefe thoughts may ftartle well, but not aftcund| 


. 


The virtuous mind, thatever walks attended i 


By a ftrong fiding champion, confcientce, Mileon, | 
AsTRADDLE,. adv. [from a and fraddle.) | 
With one’s legs acrofs. any thing. . Di@.' 


A'STRAGAL. n. f. [asedyar@, the ankle! 
or ankle-bone.} A little round member, | 
in the form of a ring or bracelet, ferv- 
ing as an ornament at the tops and bot-. 
toms of columns. Builder’s Dig. 

We fee none of that ordinary confufion, which’ 
is the refult of quarter rounds of the afragal, and! 
1 know not how many other intermingled particu-| 
lars. Spefetors( 

ASTRAL. adj. [from afrim, Lat.] Starry ; 
belonging to the ftars. 

Some frat forms I muft inveke by pray'r, 
Fram’d all of puret atoms of the air; 

Not in their natures fimply .good or ill, 
But moft fubfervient to bad {pirits will. 


Dryden. | 


Astra‘y. adv. [from aand fray. } Out ofif 


° i 
the right way. 
May feem the wain was very evil led, 
When fuch an one had guiding of the way, 
Vhat knew not whether right ‘he .went, or elfe 
aftray. Spenjer. 
You run affray, for whilft we talk of Ireland, 
you rip up the original of Scotland. Spenfer on Irel. 
Like one that had been led afray 
Through the heav'ns wide pathlefs way. Milton. 


Jo ASTRYVCT. v.a. [afringo, Lat.] To 
contract by applications, in oppofition’ 
to relax: a word not fo ‘much ufed as 
conftringe. 

The folid parts were to be relaxed or affrified, as 


they let the humours pafs either in too {mall or too 
great quantities. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


ASTRI CTION. 2. /. [afri@io, Lat.] The 
act or power of contracting the parts of 
the body by applications. 

Affriftion is in,a subftance that hath a virtual 
cold; and it worketh partly by the fame means that 
cold doth. Bacon. 

This virtue requireth an affriffion, but fuch an 
oftriétion as is not grateful to the body ; for a pleaf- 
ing aftriction doth rather bind in. the nerwes than 
expel them; and therefore fuch afriGicn is found 
in things of a harhh tafe. Bacon. 

Lenitive fubftances are’ proper for dry atrabila- 
rian conftitutions, who are (ubje& to afriffion of 
the belly, and che piles. Arbuthnot on Diet, 


Astri’crive adj. [from afrig.] Stip: 
tick; of a binding quality. Dié, 
Asravcrory. adj. [afriforius, Lat.) 
Aftringent ; apt to bind. Dif. 
Asrripe. adv. [from a and fride.) 
With the legs open. 
To lay their native arms afide, 
Their modefty, and ride afride. Hudibras. 
1 faw a place, wherc the Rhone is fo ttraitened 


‘Te 


Amazement ; confufion of «mind; from'|} 


AST 


between two rocki, that a man may Rand afiride. 


upon both at once. Boyle. 
Ast RI FERROUS. adj, [aftrifer,,. Lat.] 
Bearing or having itars. 


AST 


é 9 
Ths twelve houfes of heaven, in the form which 


afrologians ule. Carden. 
| ©The'ftars, they fay, cannot difpofe 
+ Dig. |t Nomore than ‘can the afrolegian. Hrudibras. 


AsTRI‘GEROUS. adj: faftriger, Lat.) Car- AsTROLO’GICAL. badj. [from affrelogy.} 


‘tying’ ftars. 


To prefs by contraction ;; to, make the 


parts, draw together. =: | 
Tears are caufed by a contraction of the fpirits' 
of. the brain 5, whichycontra@tion, “by confequence, | 
afrirgabither nipite of the brain, and thereby. 
endeth tearsjinto the eyes. Baconi; 
ASTRI NGENCY. 20/2) {from aftringe.)| 


© The powerof contracting’ the" parts of 


| “the body ; oppofed to the power of re- 


laxation. _. | 
Aftriction prohibiteth “diffolution ; as, in medi- 

cines, aftringents inhabit putrefaction: and, by 

affringency, fome fmall.quantity of oil of vitriol 
will keep freih water long from putrefying, | 
- t t Bton's Natural Hiftorys, 

Atid, acrid, auftere, and bitter-fubítançes, by! 
their aftringency, create horrour, that 4s, ftimulate| 
the fibres, ar de a Arbutbnot.! 

ASTRI NGENT. ‘adj. “[afringens, Lat.]| 
Binding ; contracting ;, oppofed to /ax- 

| ative: it is_ uled, fometimes of ‘taftes' 
which feem to contraét the mouth. 

„Afiringent medicines are binding, which. aé by} 
the afperity of thcir particles, whereby they corra-; 
gate the membranes, and make them draw up: 
clofers =! f aD P A Y iny. 

The myrobalan hath parts of contrary natures;; 
for it is fweet-and yet afringent. _ Butog. 

The juice is very affringent, and thercfore of Ndw 
motion. Bacon's Natural Hiftcry.. 

What diminificth fenfible  perfpiration, en- 
creafeth the infenfible; for that reafon a ftrenzth- 
ening and affringent diet often ‘conduceth to this 
purpole. 

A’STROGRAPHY. n. J. [from čeg and 
yeapu.] The fcience of defcribing the 
itars. Dig. 

A'STROLABE. 2. f., [of dene, and aæSsir, 
to take.] 

1. An inftrument chiefly ufed for taking 
the altitude of the pole, the fun, or ftars, 
at fea. . 

2. A ftereographick projection of the cir- 
cles of the fphere upon the plainof fome 
great circle. Chambers. 

ASTROLOGER. 7#. A [afrologus, Lat. ftom 
&seor and AdyG». } | 

1. One that, fuppofing the influences of 
the ftars to have a caufal power, profefles 
to.foretel or difcover events depending 
on thofe influences. 

Not unlike that which afrologers calla conjunc- 
tion of planets, of nojvery benign alpeét the one to 
the other. - Wettom 

A happy genius is the gift of nature: it depends 
on the influence of the ftars, fay the aftrologers ; on 
the organs of the body; fay the naturalifts ; it is the 
particular gift of heaven, fay the divines, both 
chriftians and heathens. Dryden. 

Afirologers, that future fates forefhew. Pepe. 

I never heard a finer fatire againft lawyers, than 
that of afrologers, when they pretend, by rules of 
art, to tell when a fuit willend, and whether to the 
advantage of the plaintiff or defendant. Swift. 

2. Ic was anciently ufed for one that un- 
derftood or explained the motions of the 
planets, without including prediction. 

A worthy afrologer, by perfpcétive glafles, hath 
found in the ftars many things unknown’to the an- 
cients. 4 Raleigh. 

ASTROLOGIAN. n. f. 


The fame with af. ologer. 


Arbuthnot on Alments. 1 


Dia. | ASTROLO GICK. 
ASTRINGE. vw. à. “[affringo, Lat.] | 1. Profeffing aftrology. 


Some feem a little afrelogical, as when they 
warn us from places of malign influence. Wetton 

No.oftrologick wizard honour gains, 

Who has not oft been banith'd, or in chains. 

hada i Drydere 

2. Relating to aftrology. 
* APrological pra;ers feem to me to be built on as 

„good reafon as the prediétions. “Stilling fier. 
he" "Phe! poetical) fables ‘are more ancient than. the 

afrological influences, that were not known to the 

Greeks till after Alexander the Great. Bentley. 
ASTROLO'GICALLY. adu. [from aftrolo- 

gy.] In an aftrological manner. 

To AsSTROLOGIZE. V. 2. [from a/fro- 
logy.) To practile aftrology. wT 
ASTROLOGY: #. f. [aftrologia, Lat.] 
The practice of foretellingy things by 
» the knowledge of the-ftars; an art now 
‘generally exploded, ‘as irrational and 

falfe. i 
.. 1 know the learned think of the art of affrclogy, 
that the lars do not force the ations or wills of 
meh. NP Swift. 
ASTRONOMER. nf. [from &sçor, a ftar, 
and »46-, a rule or. law.) One that 
ftudies the celeftial motions, snd ‘the 
rules by which they are governed, ~ 

The motions of faétions under ings ought to 
be like the motions, as the affronomers ipeak of, in 
the inferiour orbs. i Bacon. 

Afrenomers no. longer doubt of the motion of the 
planets about the fun. f Lockes 

The old and new affronomers in vain 
Attempt the heav'nly motions to’explain. 

Blackmore, 

ASTRONOMICAL: } adj. (fromafronomy.] 

ASTRONO'MICK, Belonging to aftro- 
nomy. 

Our forefathers marking certain. mutations to 
happen in the fun’s progrefs through the zodiack, 
they regiftrate and tet them down in their afrono- 
mical canons. Brown’s Vulgar Erreurs. 

Can he not pafs an afironsmick line, 

Or dreads the tun th’ imaginary fign, 
That he fhould ne'er advance to cither pole ? 
Blackmore, 
ASTRONOMICALLY. adv, [from -afroa 
nomical.| In an aftronomical manner. 
ASTRONOMY. 2. f. [dsgorvouia, from 
asety, a ftar, and sop, a law cr rule. ] 
A mixed mathematical {cience, teachin 
the knowledge of the celeftial "bodies, 
their magnitudes, motions, diftances, 
periods, eclipfes, and order. Pythago- 
ras taught that the earth and planets 
turn round the fun, which ftands im- 
moveable in the centre. From the time 
of Pythagoras, affroncmy funk into ne- 
glect, till it was revived by .the’ Ptole- 
mys, kings of Egypt; and the Saracens 
brought it from Atrica to Spain, and re- 
ftored this:fcience to Europe. Chaméers. 

To this muft be added the underftanding of the 
globes, and the principles of geometry and affronomry, 

Cowl. y, 

A'sTROSCOPY. me A [arhe, a ftar, and 
croriw, to view.} Obfervation of the 
ftars. Dia, 


\ 


{from affrology.} | Astro-THEOLOGY, ». f. [from afrum, a 


Rar, and theologia, divinity.) Divinity 
founded 


ee 


AT 


founded on the obfervation of the celef- 
~ tial bodies. 
‘That the diurnal and annual revolutions are the 


motions of the terraqueous globe, not of the fun, I 
_ thew in the preface of my Affro-Theology. 
Qi Derbam's Phyfico-Tbeolsgy, 
_ ÅSU NDER. adv. [ayundnan, Sax.] Apart; 
= feparately; not together. 

< +. Two indire& lines, the Wurther that they are 

~ drawn out, the further they go afunder. 
Ap Spenfer on Ireland. 
pa Senfe thinks the planets fpheres not much a/urder; 

__ What tells us thin their diftance is fo far? Davies. 

~~ Greedy hope to find 

His with, and beft advantage, us a/under. 

hg * Paradife Lof. 
The fall’n archangel, envious of our ftate, 
_ Seeks his advantage to betray us worfe ; 
" Which, when a/under, will not prove too hard, 
For both together are each other's guard. Dryden. 
~ Borne tar afunder by the tides of men, - 
~ Like adamant and fteel they meet again. 
Dryden's Fables. 
All this metallick matter, both that which con- 
tinued afunder, and in fingle corpufcles, and that 
which was amaffed and concreted into nodules, 
fubfided. Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 
Asy*cum. n.f. [Lat. aovaos, from a, not, 
and cvaiw; to pillage.] A place out of 
which he that has fled to it may not be 
taken ; a fanétuary; a refuge ; a place 
of retreat and fecurity. 
So facred was the church to fome, that it had the 
right of an afylum, or fantuary. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
ASYMMETRY, m. f. [from a, without, 
and i, fymmetry. ] 
1. Contrariety to fymmetry ; difpropor- 
tion. 
The afymmcetries of the brain, as well as the de- 
_ formities Of the legs or face, may be reĝified in 
time. Grew. 
2. This term is fometimes ufed in mathe- 
maticks, for what is more ufually called 
incommenfurability ; when between two 
~ quantities there is no common meature. 
A’syMpToTe. ». f. [from a, priv. cv, 
_ with, and «és, to fall; which never 

„meet ; incoincident.]  <A/ymprotes are 

right lines, which approach nearer and 

_ Nearer to fome curve ; but which, thouzh 

they and their curve were infinitely con- 
tinued, would never meet ; and may be 

* Conceived as tangents to their curves at 
- an infinite diftance. Chambers. 
Ajymptote lines, though they may approach ftill 
nearer together, till they are nearer than the leaf 
alfignable diftance, yet, being till produced infi- 
nitely, will never meet. Grew. 

AS¥yMPTOTICAL. adj. [from afymptote.] 
Carves are faid to be af/ymptotical, when 
they continually approach, without a 
poffibility of meeting. 

ASY’NDETON. n. f. [dacovrdiror, of a, 
priv. and cvdiw, to bind together.) A 
figure in grammar, when a conjunétion 
copulative is omitted in a fentence; as, 
in veni, vidi, vici, EF is left out. 

Ar. prep. [xe, Saxon. ] 

1. 4t, before a place, notes the nearnefs 


before he is init. 


their prayers at fountains. Stilling fleet. 
_ At, before a word fignifying time, notes 
ithe coexiftence of the time with. the 
_ event ; 
Vor. I. 


_. They prefently amend. 


of the place; as, a man is at the houfe . 


= This cuftom continued among many, to fay | 


the word time is fometimes in- i 


AT 


cluded in the adjective ; we commonly 
fay, ata minute, at an hour, on a day, 


ina month. 
We thought it at the very firt a fign of cold 
affection. Hooker. 
How frequent to defert him, and a¢‘laft 
To heap ingratitude on worthieft deeds. Milten, 
Mt the fame time that the fturm beats upon the 
whole fpecies, we are falling foul upon one another. 
‘Addifon. 
We made no efforts at all, where we could have 
moft weakened the common enemy, and, at the 
fame time, enriched ourtelves. Swift. 


3- At, before a cauíal word fignifies nearly 


the fame as with, noting that the event 
accompanies, or immediately fucceeds, 


the action of the caufe. 
Ar his touch, 
Such fanétity hath Heav'n giv'n his hand, 
Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
O fir, when he fhall hear of your approach, 
If that young Arthur be not gone already, 
Ev'n at this mews he dies. 
Much at the fight was Adam in his heart 
Difmay'd. Miltcn’s Paradife Lof. 
High o'er their heads a mould’ring rock is plac'd, 
That promifes a fail, and thakes ar ev'ry blatt. 
Dryden. 


4. At before a fuperlative adjeGive implies 
in the flate; as, at bef, in the ftate of 


moft perfection, Ec. 


Confider any man as to his perfonal powers, they 


are not great; for, at greateft, they muĝ {till be 


limited. South. 
We bring into the world with us a poor needy 


uncertain life, fhort at the longeft, and unquiet at 
Temple. 
5- At, before a perfon, is feldom ufed other- 

wife than ludicroufly ; as, he longed to 


the beft. 


be at him, that is, to attack him. 


6. dt before a fubftantive fometimes figni- | 
fies the particular condition or circum- 
ftances of the perfon ; as, at peace, ina 


ftate of peace. 
Under pardon, 


You are much more at tafk for want of wifdom, 


Than prais'd for harnilefs mildnefs. Sbakefp. 


It bringeth the treafure of a realm into a few 


hands: for the ufurer being at certainties, and 
others at uncertaintics, at the end of the game moft 
of the money will be in the box. Bacon. 
Hence walle'd the fiend ae large in {pacious field. 
Milton. 
The reft, for whom no lot is yet decreed, 
May run in paftures, and at plcafure feed. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
Deferted, af hit utmoft netd, 
By thofe his former bounty fed, Dryde St.Cacilia. 
What binder'd either, in their native foil, 
Ar exfe to reap the harveft of their toil. Dryd. Fab. 
Wite men are fometimes over-borne, when they 
are taken at a difadvantage. Collier of Confidences 
Thefe have been the maxims they have 'been 
guided by : take thefe from them, and they arc 
perfe€tly at a lofs, their compafs and pole-ftar then 
are gone, and their underftanding is perfectly ata 
nonplus. Lecke. 
One man manages four horfes at once, and leaps 
from the back of another at full {peed. 
Pope's Effay on Homer's Battles. 
They will not let me be at quiet in my bed, but 
purfue me to my very dreams. Swift. 
7- At before a fubltantive fometimes marks 


employment or attention. 
We find fome arrived to that fottifhnefs, as to 
own roundly what they would be af. South. 
How d’ye find yourfelf? fays the dodtor to his 
patient. Ab little while after he is at it again, 
with a, Pray how d'ye find your body? L'Efirange. 
But fhe who well enough knew what, 
Before he fpoke, he would be 27, 
Pretended not to apprehend. Hudibras, 
The creature's as his dirty work again. Pepe. 


Sbakefp. King Jobn. 


ATE 


8. At is fometimes the fame with furnifbed ^ 


with, after the French a. 
Infufe his breat with magnanimity, 
And make him naked foila man at arms. Shakefp. 


g9. At fometimes notes the place where any 


thing is, or aéts. 
Your hufband isat hand, I hear his trumpet. 
Shake/pcaree 

He that in tracing the veffels began at the fate, 
though he thought not at all of a circulation, yet 
made he the firft true ftep towards the difcovery. 

Grew» 
To all you ladies now at land 

We men at fea indite. Buckburfte 

Their various news I heard, of love and ftrife, 
Of ftorms at fea, and travels on the fhore. Pope. 

10. At fometimes fignifies in immediate 
confequence of. 

Impeachments ar the profecution of the houfe of 
commons, have received their determinations in 
the houfe of lords. Hale. 

11. 4t marks fometimes the effect pro- 
ceeding from an aét. 

Reft in this tomb, rais’d at thy hufband’s coft% 

Dryden. 

Tom has been at the charge of a penny upon 
this occafion. Addifon. 

Thofe may be of ufe, to confirm by authority 
what they will not be at the trouble to deduce by 
reafoning. Arbuthnot. 


12. At fometimes is nearly the fame as iz, 
noting fituation ; as, he was at the bot- 
tom, or top of the hill. 


She hath been known to come at the head of 
thefe rafcals, and beat her lover. Swift. 
13. 4t fometimes marks the occafion, like 
on. 
Others, with more helpful care, 
Cry'd out aloud, Beware, brave youth, beware! 
Ar this he turn'd, and, as the bull drew near, 
Shunn'd, and receiv’d him en his pointed fpear. 
Dryden. 
14. At fometimes feems to fignify in rhe 
power of, or obedient to. 
But thou of all the kings, Jove’s care below, 
Art leait at my command, and moft my foe. Dryd. 
15. At fometimes notes the relation of a 
man to an action. 
He who makes pleafure the vehicle of health, is 
a doĉtor at it in good earneit. Collier of Friendpip. 
16. At fometimes imports the manner of 


an action. 
One warms you by degrees, the other fets you on 
fire all ae once, and never intermits his heat. 
Dryden's Fables. 
Not with lefs ruin than the Bajan mole 
At once comes tumbling down. Dryden's AEncide 


17. At, like the French chez, means fome- 
times application to, or dependence on. 

The worft authors might endeavour to pleale us, 

and in that endeavour deferve fomething at our 

hands. 

18. At 


gree. 

Nothing more true than what you once let fall, 
Moft women have no characters at ail. Pope. 

ATABAL. a. /. A kind of tabour ufed by 

the Moors. 

Children thall beat our ataba/s and drums, 
And all the noify trades of war no more 
Shall wake the peaceful morn. Dryd. Den Sebai 


ATARA XIA. eel [arapatia. ] Exemp- 


Pope. 
all, In any manner; in any dp: 


A‘’TARAXY. tion from vexation $ 
tranquillity. 

The f{cepticks affected an indifferent equipone 

derous neutrality, as the only means to thcir ata- 


raxia, and freedom from pafhonate difturbances. 
Glanvjile’s Scepfise 


Are. The preterite of eat. Sec To Ear. 
R And 


ATH 


And by his fide his Reed the graffy forage ate. 
Spenfer. 

Even our firft parents are themfelves out of Pa- 
radife; and Job's children junketted and feafted 
together often. Scuth. 

ATHA NOR. n. J. (a chymical term, bor- 
rowed. from a9%aat@ 3; or, as others 
think, .2n.J] A digefting furnace to 
keep heat tor fome time ; fo that it may 
be augmented or diminifhed at pleafure, 
by opening or fhutting fome apertures 
miade on purpofe with fliders over them, 
called regifters. K Quincy. 

A’rHeism. n. fa [from athei/t, It is only 
of two fyHablesin poetry.] The difbe- 
lief of a God. 

God never wrought miracles to convince atheifw, 
becaufe his ordinary works convince it. Bacon. 

Ic is the common intereft of mankind, to punih 
all thofe who would feduce men to atheifm. Tillotfon. 

ATHEIST. x. /. [@9:@-, without God.] 
One that denies the exiftence of God. 

To thefe that fober race of men, whofe lives 
Religious titled them the fons of God, 

Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame, 
Ignobly ! -to the trains, and to the fmiles, 
Of thefe fair atheif's. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Though he were really a fpeculative atheif, yet 
if he would but proceed rationally, he could not 

‘however be a practical atheiff, nor live without 

God in this world. South. 
í A: bei, ufe thine eyes, 
And having view'd the order of the fkies, 
Think, if thou canft, that matter, blindly hurl’d 
Without a guide, fhould frame this wond’rous world. 
Creech. 

No athe'f, as fach, can be a true-friend, an af- 
feCtionate relation, or a loyal fubjeét. Bentley. 

A’ruetsr. aaj. Atheiftical; denying 
God. 

Nor ftood unmindful Abdiel to annoy 
The arbcif crew. Milten’s Paradife Loft. 

ATHEI'STICAL. adj. [from athei/?.] Given 
to athei{m ; impious. 

Men are atbeiflical, becaufe they are firft vicious ; 
and queftion the truth of chriftianity, becaufe they 
hate the practice. South. 

ATHEVSTICALLY.adv. [from atheifical.} 
In an atheiftical manner. ; 

Is it not enormous, that a divine, hearing a great 

. finner talk arbeiftically, and {coft profanely at. reli- 
gion, fhould, inftead of vindicating the truth, ta- 
citly approve the {coffer ? South. 

I entreat fuch as arc arbeiffically inclined, to con- 
fider tlicfe things. Tillotfon. 

ArnenstTicaLness. x. / [from atheifti- 
cal.) The quality of being atheiftical. 

Lord, purge. out of all hearts profanenefs and 
atbeifticainefs. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

ATHEI STICK, adj. [from arhei?.) Given 
to atheifm. 

This argument demonftrated the exiftence of a 
Deity, and convinced all atheiflick gainfayers. 

Ray on the Creation. 

A’tTHEL, ATHELING, ADEL, and Æ- 
THEL, from adel, noble, Germ. So 
LEthelred is noble for ccunfels; Athelard, 
a noble genius; Ethelbert, eminently no- 
ble; ÆEthelward, a noble protefor. 

i Gibfon'’s Camden. 

A'THEOUS. adj. [291@-.] Atheiftick ;-god- 
lefs. 

Thy Father, who is holy, wife, and pure, 
Suffers the hypocrite, or arheous prieft, 

To tread his facred courts. Paradife Regained. 


ATHERO MA. nf. [č ipunas from aSipa, 
. pap or pulfe.] A fpecies of wen, which 


ATL 


neither caufes pain, difcolours the fkin, 
nor yields eafily to the touch. 

If the matter forming them refembles milk 
curds, the tumour is called athercma; if it be like 
honey, meliceris; and if compofed of fat, or a 
fuety fubftance, fteatoma. Sharp. 

ATHEROMATOUS. adj. [from atheroma. | 
Site the qualities of an atheroma, 
Or cur y wen. 

Feeling the matter fluctuating, I thought it 
atheromatous. Wfeman's Surgery. 

Aruirst. adv. [from a and shirf.] 
Thirfty ; in want of drink. 

With fcanty meafure then fupply their food ; 
And, when atbirft, reftrain "em from the flood. 

Dryden. 

ATHLE Tick. adj. [from athleta, Lat. 
lant», a weeltler.] 

1. Belonging to wreftling. 

2. Strong of body ; vigorous $ lufty ; ro- 
buf. 

Seldom fhall one fee in rich families that 
athletick foundnefs and vigour of conftitution, 
which is feen in cottages, where nature is cook, 
and neceffity caterer. South. 

Science diftinguifhes a man of honour from one 
of thofe arbletick brutes, whom undefervedly we 
call heroes. Dryden. 

ATHWA'RT. prep. [from a and thwart. ] 

1. Acrofs; tranfverfe to any thing. 

Themiftocles made Xerxes poft out of Grecia, 
by giving out a purpofe to breakvhis bridge athwart 
the Hellefpont. Bacon's Effays. 

Execrable fhape! 
That dar'ft, though grim and terrible, advance 
Thy mifcreated front athwart my way. 
Paradife Loft. 

z. Through: this is not proper. 

Now, atbwart the terrors that thy vow 
Has planted round thee, thou appear'ft more. fair. 

f Addifon. 

ATHWA’RT. adv. à tort. 

1. In a manner vexatious and perplexing ; 
crofsly. 

All athwart there came 
A poft from Wales, loaden with heavy news. 
Sbake/peare. 

2. Wrong : à travers. ù 

The baby beats the nurfe, and quite arbavart 
Goes all decorum. Shake/p. Meajure for Mcafure. 

ATI'LT. adv. [from a and żilt.] 

1. In the manner of a tilter; with the 
action of a man making a thruft at an 
antagonift. 

In the city Tours 
Thou ran*ft arilt, in honour of my love, 
And ftol’ft away the ladies hearts from France. 
Shake/peare. 

Torun atilt at men, and wield b 
Their naked tools in open field. edludibras. 

2. In the pofture of a barrel raifed or tilt- 

“ed behind, to make it run out. 

Such a man is always ati/t; his favours come 
hardly from him. Spectator. 

ATLAS. xef. 

1. A collection of maps, fo called proba- 
bly from a picture of Atlas fupporting 
the heavens, prefixed to fome collec- 
tion. 

2. A large f{quare folio; fo called from 
thefe folios, which, containing maps, 
were made large and fquare. 

3- Sometimes the fupporters of a build- 
ing. 

4. A rich kind of filk or ftuf made for 
women’s clothes.. 

I have the conveniency of buying Dutch atlaffes 
with gold and filver, or without. 


Ss pator. 


ATO 


A’T MOSPHERE. 2. /. [tru ® vapour, and 
opaiga, a {phere. ] 

The exteriour part of thìs our habitable world 
is the air, or astmofpbere; a light, thin, fluid, or 
fpringy body, that encompaffes the folid earth on 
all fides. Lecke. 

Immenfe'the whole excited atmo/pbere 
Impetuous rufhes o'er the founding world. Thomon. 

ATMOSPHE RICAL. adj. [from atmo- 
Sphere.| Confifting of the atmofphere ; 
belonging to the atmofphere. | 

We did not mention the weight of the incum- 
bent atmofpberical cylinder, as a part of the weight 
refifted. Boyle. 

ATOM. n.f. [atomus, Lat. atou. |} 

1. Such a fmall particle as cannot be 
phyfically divided : and thefe are the 
firt rudiments, or the component parts, 
of all bodies. Quincy. 


Innumerable minute bodies are called aroms, be- 


“Seaufe, by reafon of their perfect folidity, they were 


really indivifible. Ray. 
See plaftick nature working to this end, 
The fingle atoms each to other tend, 
Attra¢t, attraéted to, the next in place 
Form'd and impell'd its neighbour to embrace. 
Pope. 
2. Any thing extremely fmall. 
It is as eafy to count atoms, as to refolve the 
propofitions of a lover. Shakef/p. As you like ite 
AToMIcAt. adj. [from atom.] 
1. Confifting of atoms. 
Vitrified and pellucid bodies are clearer in their 
continuities, than in powders and arcmical divifions. 
_ Brown's Vulgar Errourse 
z. Relating to atoms. 
Vacuum is another principal doĉtrine of the ate- 
mical philofophy. Bentley's Sermonse 
A’romist. n. f. [from Aim.] One that 
holds the atomical philofophy, or doctrine 
of atoms. 
The atomi/ts, who define motion to be a paf- 


fage trom one place to another, what do they more 
than put one fynonymous word for another? 
Locke. 
Now can judicious atomif?s conceive, 
Chance to the fun could his juft impulie give? 
Blackmire 
A’romy.a.f. An obfolete word for atom. 
Drawn with a team of little atomies 
Athwart men's nofes, as they be afleep. Skake/p. 
To ATO’NE. v. n. [from at one, as the 
etymologifts remark, to be at one, is 
the fame as to be in concord. This de- 
rivation is much confirmed by the fol- 
lowing paflage of Shakefpeare, and ap- 
pears to be the fenfe ftill retained in 
Scotland. ] 
1. To agree ; to, accord. 
He and Aufidius can no more atone, 
Than violenteft contrariety.  Sbakefp. Ceriolanus. 
z. To ftand as an equivalent for fome- 
thing; and particularly ufed of expi- 
atory facrifices, with the particle for 
before the thing for which fomething 
elfe is given. 
From a mean ftock the pious Decii came; 
Yet fuch their virtues, that their lofs alone 
Fer Rome and all our legions did atone. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
The good intention of a man of weight and 
worth, or a real friend, feldom atones for the un- 
eafinefs produced by his grave reprefentations. 


Lockes 
Let thy fublime meridian courfe 
For Mary's fetting rays atone; 
Our luftre, with redoubled force, 
Muß now proceed from thee alone. Priore 
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His virgin (word AEgyfthus’ veins imbrued ; 
| The murd’rer fell, and blood aton'd for blood. 
es Pope. 
To ATONE. V. a. 
I. To reduce to concord. 
` If any contention arofe, he knew none fitter to 
© be their judge, to atone and take up their quarrels, 
but himielf. Drumm. 
z. To expiate ; to anfwer for. 
~ Soon fhould yon boafters ceafe their haughty 
la ftrife, i 
Or each arone-his guilty love with life. 
Atonement. n.f. [from atone. ] 
1. Agreement; concord. 
- He feeks to make atsncment 
Between the duke of Glo’fter and your brother$. 
+ , Shakefpeare. 
2. Expiation ; expiatory equivalent: with 
fore 
\ ge the Levites were purified, and Aaron made 
an atonement for them to cleanfe them. Numbers. 
Surely it is not a fufficient atonement for the wri- 
ters, that they profefs loyalty to the government, 
and fprinkle fome arguments in favour of the dif- 
fenters, and, under the fhelter of popular politicks 
and religion, undermine the foundations of all pi- 
ety and virtue. Swift. 
+ Atop. adv. [from a and top.) On the 
~ ` top; at the top. 
Atop whercof, but far more rich, appear’d 
; The work, as of a kingly palace-gate. 
f Paradife Lf. 
What is extracted by water from coffee is the 
oil, which often fwims atop of the decoétion. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
ATRABILA RIAN. adj. [from atra bilis, 
black choler.] Melancholy ; replete with 


black choler. 

The atrabilarian conftitution, or a black, vif- 
cous, pitchy confiftence of the fluids, makes all 
fecretions difficult and fparing. 

Arbuthnot on Diet. 
_ATRABILA’RIOUS. adj. [from atra bilis, 


black choler.] Melancholick: 


Pepe. 


EF a 
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I never recal it to mind, wNhout a deep afto- 
nifhment of the very horrour and atrocity of the 
fa&t in a Chriftian court. i Wotton. 

They defired juftice might be done upon of- 
fenders, as the atrocity of their crimes deferved. 

Clarendcn. 

A’rropuy. n. f. [areopie.) Want of nou- 

rifhment ; 2 difeafe in which what is 

taken at the mouth cannot contribute to 
the {upport of the body. 


Pining atrophy, 
Marafmus, and wide-wafting peftilence. Milton. 
‘The mouths of the la¢teals may be fhut up by 
a vifcid mucus, in which cafe the chyle paffeth 
by ftool, and the perfon falleth into an atrophy. 
Arbuthnct on Aliments. 


To ATTA’CH. v. a. [attacher, Fr.] 
1. To arreit; to take or apprehend by 


commandment or writ. Cowell, 
Eftfoons the guards, which on his ftate did wait, 
Artach`d that traitor falfe, and bound him ftrait. 
Spenfer. 
The Tower was chofen, that if Clifford should 
acctfe great ones, they might, without fufpicion or 
noife, be prefently attached. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Bohemia greets you, 
Defires you to attach his fon, who has 
His dignity and duty both cat off.  SkLake/peare. 
2. Sometimes with the particle of, but not 
in prefent ufe. 
You, lord archbishop, and you, lord Mowbray, 
Of capital treafon 1 attach you both. Sbake/peare. 
3. To feize in a judicial manner. 
France hath flaw’d the league, and hath at- 
tach'd 
Our merchants goods at Bourdeaux. Shakefp. 
4. To lay hold on, as by power. 
I cannot blame thee, 
Who am myfelf attach’d with wearinefs, 
To th’ dulling of my fpirits. Shake/peare. 
5. To win; to gain over; to enamour. 
Songs, garlands, flow’rs, 
And charming fymphonies, arrach'd the heart 
Of Adam. Milton's Paradife Loft. 


The blood, deprived of its due proportion of | 6. To fix to one’s intereft. 


_ferum, or finer and moze volatile-parts, is atrabi- 
laricus; whereby it is rendered grofs, black, unc- 


tuous, and earthy. Quincy. 
y From this black aduft ftate of the blood, they 
are atrabilaricus. Arbuthnot on Air. 


ATRABILA RIOUSNESS. 7. f. [from atra- 
bilarious.| The ftate of being melan- 
choly ; repletion with melancholy. 

ATRAMENTAL. adj. [from atramentum, 

ink. Lat.] Inky; black. 
_... If we enquire in what part of vitriol this atra- 
merta; and denigrating condition lodgeth, it will 

- feem efpecially to lie in the more fixed falt thereof. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 


Arrame ntous. adj. [from atramentum, 
ink, Lat.] Inky; black. 

I am nor fatisfied, that thofe black and arra- 
mentcus {pots, which feem to reprefent them, arc 
ocular. Brown. 


_ ATRO'CIOUS. adj. [atrox, Lat.] Wicked 

_ in a high degree; enormous ; horribly 
criminal. 

_An advocate is neceffary, and therefore audi- 
ence ought not to be denied him in defending 
caufes, unlefs it be an atrocious offence. 

Ayliffe's Parergon. 

ArTao’ciousty. adv. [from atrocious.) In 

_ an atrocious manner ; with great wick- 

_ ednefs. 

Arro’ctousness. a. f. [from atrocious.] 
The quality of being cnormoufly crimi- 
nal. | x 

ATROCITY. n. f. [atrocitas, Lat.) Hor- 

l, rible wickednefs ; excefs of wickednefs. 


The great and rich depend on thofe whom 
their power or their wealth attaches to them. 
Rogers. 
ATTACHMENT. n. f. [attachement, Fr.] 
1. Adherence ; fidelity. 
The Jews are remarkable for an attachment to 
their own country. Addifon. 
2. Attention ; regard. 
The Romans burnt this laft fleet, which is ano- 
ther mark of their {mall attachment to the fea. 
Arburbnot on Coins. 


3. An apprehenfion of a man to bring 
him to anfwer an action;.and fome- 
times it extends to his moveables. 

4. Foreign attachment, is the attachment of 
a foreigner’s goods found within a city, 
to fatisfy creditors within a city. 

To ATTACK. v.a. [attaquer, Fr.] 

1. To aflault an enemy: oppofed to ae- 


fence. 
The front, the rear 
Attack, while Yvo thunders in the centre. ' Philipse 
Thofe that attach generally get the victory, 
though with difadvantage of ground. 
À : Cane’s Campaigns. 
2. To impugn in any manner, as with 
fatire, confutation, calumny; as, the 
declaimer attacked the reputation of his 
adverfaries. 
Arta’ck.2./. [from the verb.) Anaffault 
upon an enemy. 
HeGor oppofes, and continues the attack; in 


which Sarpedon makes the frit breach in the wall. 
. Pope's Iliad. 


ATT 


If, appris’d of the fevere attack, 
The country be fhut up. Thomfon. 
I own “twas wrong, when thoufands call'd me 
back, 
To make that hopelefs, ill-advis’d attack. Young. 


ÅTTA'CKER. n. f. [from attack.] The 
perfon that attacks. 


To ATTAIN. v. a. [atteindre, Fr. attineo, 
Lat. } 


1. To gain; to procure ; to obtain. 

Is he wife who hopes to attain the end without 
the means, nay by means‘that are quite contrary 
to it? Tillotfor. 

All the nobility here could not attain the fame 
favour as Wood did. Swift. 

z. To overtake; to come up with: a 
fenfe now little in ufe. 

The earl hoping to have overtaken the Scottith 
king, and to have given him battle, but not ar- 
taining him in time, fet down before the caftle of 
Aton. Bacons 

3. To come to; to enter upon. 

Canaan he now attains; I fee his tents 

Pitch’d above Sichem, Milton's Paradife Loft. 
4. To reach; to equal. 

So the firit precedent, if it be good, is feldom 

attained by imitation. Bacon. 
To ATTAIN. V. n. ° 
1. To come to a certain ftate: with zo. 

Milk will foon feparate itfelf into a cream, 
and a more ferous liquor, which, after twelve 
days, attains to the higheft degree of acidity. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
z. To arrive at. 

Such knowledge is too wonderful for me; it is 
bigh; I cannotartain unto it. — Pfalm cxxxix. 6. 

To have knowledge in moft objects of contem- 
plation, is what the mind of one man can hardly 
attain unto. Locke. 


ATTAIN. 2. f. [from the verb.] The 
thing attained ; attainment: a word not 
in ufe. 

Crowns and diadems, the moft fplendid ter- 
rene attains, aré akin to that which to-day is 


in the field, and to-morrow is cut down. 

Glanville’s Scepfise 
ATTAINABLE. adj. [from attain.) That 

which may be attained ; procurable. 
He wilfully neglects the obtaining unfpeakable 
good, whichthe is perfuaded is certain and attain- 
able. Tillotfon. 
None was propofed that appeared certainly at- 
tainable, or of value enough. Rogers. 


ATTA INABLENESS. 2. f. [from attain- 
able.) The quality of being attainable. 
Perfons become often enamoured of. outward 
beauty, without any particular. knowledge of its 
pofleffor, or its attainablene/s by them. Cheyne. 
ATTA rnDEeR. n. f. [from To attain. } 
1. The act of attainting in law; convic- 
tion of a crime. See To ATTAINT. 
The ends in calling a parliament were chiefly 
to have the aftainders of all of his party reverfed ; 
and, on the other fide, to attaint by parliament his 
enemies. Bacon. 
2. Taint; fully of charaéter. 
So {mooth he daub'd his vice with thew of virtue, 
He liv’d from all atrainder of fufpect.  Sbakefpe 
ATTAINMENT. 2. f. [from attain. ] 
1. ‘That which is attained ; acquifition. 
We difpute with men that count it a great at- 
tuirment to be able to talk much, and little to the 
purpote. Glanvilleg 
Our attainments are mean, compared with the 
perfection of the univerfe. it; Grew. 
2. The act or power of attaining. 
The Scripture muft be fufficient to imprint in 
us the charaéter of all things acceffary for the 


attainment of eternal lifes Hooker. 
Ra Education 


AT T 


Education in extent more large, of time fhorter, 
and of attainment more certain. Milton. 
Government is an art above the attainment of 
an ordinary genius. South. 
If the fame actions be the inftruments both of 
acquiring fame and procuring this happinefs, they 
would neverthelefs fail in the attainment of this 
Jaft end, if they proceeded from a defire of the 
firft. Addifcn. 
The great care of God for our falvation muft 
appear in the concern he exprefled for our attain- 
ment of it. Rogers. 


Jo ATTAINT. v. a. [attenter, Fr.] 


1. To difgrace ; to cloud with ignominy. 
His warlike thield 
Was all of diamond perteét pure and clean, 
For fo exceeding fhone his gliftering ray, 
That Phebus golden face it did attaint, 
As when a cloud his beams doth overlay. 


Fairy Queen. 
2. To attaint is particularly ufed for fuch 
as are found guilty of fome crime or 
offence, and efpecially of felony or trea- 
fon. A man is attainted two ways, by 
appearance, or by procefs. Attainder 
by appearance is by confeflion, battle, 
or verdict. Confeffion is double; one 
at the bar before the judges, when the 
prifoner, upon his indi€tment read, be- 
ing afked guilty or not guilty, anfwers 
Guilty, never putting himfelf upon the 
verdict of the jury. The other is be- 
fore the coroner or fanctuary, where he, 
upon his confeffion, was in former times 
conftrained to abjure the realm ; which 
kind is called attainder by abjuration. 
Attainder by battle is, when the party 
appealed, and choofing to try the truth 
by combat rather than by jury, is van- 
quifhed. Attainder by verdict is, when 
the prifoner at the bar, anfwering to 
the indittment Not guilty, hath an in- 
quett of life and death paffing upon him, 
and is by the verdict pronounced guil- 
ty. Attainder~by procefs is, where a 
party flies, and is not found till five 
times called publickly in the county, 
and at laft outlawed upon his default. 
Cowell. 
Were it not an endlefs trouble, that no traitor 


or felon thould be attainted, but a parliament muf 
be called ? Sperjer. 


1 muft-offend before 1 be attainted. Shake/pcare. 
3. To taint; to corrupt. 
My tender youth was never yet oftaint 
With any pafon of inflaming love. Sbakefpeare. 
Artatnt. »./. [from the verb. ] 
1, Any thing injurious ; as illnefs, weari- 
nefs. “This fente is now obfolete. 

Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour 

Unto the weary and all-watched night; 
But frethly looks, and overbears attaint 
With cheerful femblance. Shake/p. Henry V. 
a, Stain ;, fpot; taint. 

No man hath a virtue that he has not a glimpfe 
of ; nor any man an aftaint, but he carries fome 
ftain of it. Shakefpeare. 

3. (In horfemanthip.] A blow or wound on 
the hinder feet of an horfe. Far. DiG. 


Arta intunrt. ». f. [from attaint.] Le- 
gal cenfure ; reproach; imputation. 
Hume's knavery will be the duchefs’s wreck, 
And ber atrainture will be Humphry’s fall. Sak. 
Zo Arta ’MINATE. V.a. [attamino, Lat.] 
To corrupt; o fpail.. 


_ pered_his nature therein. 


~ 
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To ATTE MPER. v. a. [attempero, Lat.) 
1. To mingle ; to weaken by the mixture 


of fomething elfe ; to dilute. 
Nobility attempers fovereignty, and draws the 


cyes of the people fomewhat afide from the line 


royal. Bacon. 


Attemper'd funs arifc, 


Sweet-beam'd, and fhedding oft thro’ lucid clouds 
Thomjon. 


A pleafing calm 
2. To foften; to mollify. 
His early providence could likewife have attem- 
Bacon. 
Thofe fmiling eyes, attemp'ring ev'ry ray, 
Shone fweetly lambent with ccleftial day. 
3. To mix in juft proportions; to regu- 
late. 
She to her gueits doth bounteous banquet dight, 


Attemper d, goodly, well for health and for delight. 


Spenfer. 
4. To fit to fomething elfe. 

Phemius! let arts of gods and heroes old, 
Attemper'd to the lyre, your voice employ. 
To ATTEMPERATE. v. a. [attempero, 

Lat.], To proportion to fomething. 

Hope muft be proportioned and attemperate to 
the promife; if it exceed that temper and propor- 
tion, it becomes atumour and tympany of hope. 

- Hammond's Pra&. Catecbifm. 
To AtTTR MPT. v. a. (attenter, Fr.] 
1. To attack; toinvade; to venture upon. 
He flatt’ring his difpleafure, 
Tript me behind, got praifes of the king 
For him attempting, who was felf-fubdu'd Shak. 
Who, in all things wife and juft, 
Hinder’d not Satan to attempt the mind 
Of man, with ftrength entire and free-will arm’d. 
Milton. 
2. To try ; to endeavour. 

I have neverthelefs attempted to fend unto you, 
for the renewing of brotherhood and friendhhip. 

a Mae. xii. 17. 
To ATTEMPT. v.n. To make an attack. 

I have bsen fo hardy to attempt upon a name, 
which among fome is yet very facred. Glan. Scep. 

Horace his monfter with woman's head above, 
and fithy extreme below, anfwers the fhape of the 
ancient Syrens that attempted upon Ulyifes. 

\ Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
ATTEMPT. x. f. [from the verbs] 
1. An attack. 

If we be always prepared to receive an enemy, 
we fhall.long live in peace and quietncís, without 
any attempts upon us. Bacon. 

2. An eflay ; an endeavour. 

Alack! I am afraid they have awak’d, 

And ‘tis not done; th’ attempt, and not the deed, 
Confounds us. Shakelpeare's Macbeth. 
He would have cry’d; but hoping that he 

dreamt, 
Amazement tied his tongue, and ftopp’d'th’ attempt. 
Dryder. 

I fubjoin the following attempr towards a natural 
hiftory of foilils. VW ocdward on Foffils. 

ATTE MPTABLE. adj. [from atrempt.] 
Liable to attempts or attacks. 

The gentleman vouching his to be more fair, 
virtuous, wife, and lefs attempratie, than the rareft 
of our ladies. Shakefpeare. 

ATTE'MPTER. ». f. [from attempt.) 
1. The perfon that attempts; an invader. 

The Sun of God, with godlike: force endu'd 
Againft th’ atrempter of thy Father's throne. Milt. 

2. An endeavourer. 

You are no factors for glory.or treafure, but 
difinterefted artempters for the univerfal good. 

-~ Glanville’s Scepfis. 
To ATTEND. w. a. [attendre, Fr. atteso, 
Lat. } 


1. To regard; to fix the mind upon. 
The diligent pilot, in a dangerous tempeft, doth 
not attend the undkilful words of a pafitager- 


Pope. 


Pope. 


Sidney. 


ATT i 


The crow doth fing as fweetly as the ftork, 
When neither is attended. Skake/peare. 


2. To wait on; to accompany as an infe- 
riour, or a fervant. 
His companion, youthful Valentine, 
Aitends the emperor in his royal court. Sbake/p. 
3. To accompany as an enemy. 
He was at prefent ftrong enough to have ftopped 
or attended Waller in his weftern expedition. 
Clarendon. 
4. To be prefent with, upon a fummons. 
z. To accompany ; to be appendant to. 
England is fo idly king‘d, 
Her fceptre fo fantaftically borne, 
That fear atrends her not. Shakefpeares. 

My pray'rs and wifhes always fhall atrend 
The friends of Rome. Addifon's Cats 

- A vehement, burning, fixed, pungent pain in the 
ftomach, attended with afever. Arbuth. on Diet. 
6. To expect. This fenfe is French. 

So dreadful a tempeft, as all the people attended 
therein the very end of the world, and judgment 
day. Raleigh's Hiftoryy 
. To wait on, as on a charge. 

The fifth had charge fick perfons to attend, 
And comfort thofe in point of death which lay. 


Speufer. 
8. To be confequent to. 

The Duke made that unfortunate defcent upon 
Rhée, which was afterwards attended with many 
unprofperous attempts. Clarendon. 

9g. Toremain to; toawait; to be in ftore 
for. 

To him, who hath a profpect of the ftate that 
attends all men after this, the meafures of good 
and evil are changed. Locke. 

10. To wait for infidioufly. 

Thy interpreter, full of defpight, bloody as the 
hunter, attends thee at the orchard cnd. 

x Shakelp. Twelfth Nighe. 
11. To be bent upon any object. 

Their hunger thus appeas’d, their care attends 
The doubtful fortune of their abfcnt triends. 
Dryden. 
12. To ftay for. | 

1 died whilft in the womb he ftaid, 
Attending nature's law. Shukefp. Cymbclines 

I haften to our own; nor will relate 
Great Mithridates’ and rich Creefus” fate ; 

Whom Solon wifely counfell'd to attend 

The name of happy, till he,know his end. Creecb. 

Three days J promis'd to attend my doom, 

And two long days and nights are yet to.come., 


Dryden 
To ATTEND. wv. n. 
1. To yield attention.. 
Bur, thy relation now ! for Iattend; 
Pleas’d with thy words. Miltone 


Since man cannotat the fame time attend to two 
objects, if you employ your fpirit upon a book or 
a bodily laboury you have no room left for fenfual 
= temptation, Taylore- 
2. To ftay; to delay. 

This firit true caufe, and laft good ‘end, 
She cannot here fo well and truly fte; 
For this perfection the muft yet attend, 
Till to her Maker the efpoufed be. Daviese. 
Plant anemonies after the firt rains, if you 
will have flowers very forward ; but it is furer ta 
attend till October. Evelyn. 
3. To wait; to be within reach or call. 
The charge thereof unto a covetous fprite 

Commanded was, who thereby did attend 

And warily awaited. Fairy Queene 
4. To wait, as compelled by authority. 

If any minifter refufed to admit a lecturer re- 
commended by him, he was required to attend 
upon the committee ,and not difcharged ti? the 
houfes met again. Clarendcne. 


ATTE’NDANCE. 2. f. [attendance, Fr.) 
1. The act of waiting on another ; or of 


ferving. 
dances 


ATT 


pies I dance attendance here, 
J think the duke will! not be fpoke withal. bak. 
= For he, of whom thefe things are fpoken, per- 
taineth to another tribe, of which no man gave 
attendance at the altar. Heb. vii. 13. 
The other, after many years attendance upon 
the duke, was now one of the bedchamber to the 
prince. Clarendon. 
2. Service. 
Why might not you, AP ord, receive attendance 
From thofe that fhe calls fervants ?° 
Shake/peare's King Lear. 
3. The perfons waiting ; a train. 
Attendance none fhall.need, nor train; where none 
Are to behold the judgment, but the judg’d, 
Thofe two. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
4. Attention ; regard. 
, Give attendance to reading, to exhortation, to 
í doétrine. I Tim, ive 13. 
_ 5. Expeétation : a fenfe now out of ufe. 
That which caufeth bitternefs in death, is the 
languifhing attendance and expe€tation thereof ere 
it come. Hosker. 
ATTENDANT. adj. [attendant, Fr.) Ac- 
companying as fubordinate, or confe- 


quential. 


Other funs, perhaps, 
b With their attendurt moons, thou wilt defcry, 
Communicating male and female light. Par. Lef. 
ATTENDANT. Mf 
1. One that attends. 
i J will be returned forthwith ; difmifs your at- 
tendant there; look it be done. Shake/p. Osbello. 
2. One that belongs to the train. 
When fome gracious monarch dies, 
Soft whifpers firft and mournful murmurs rife 
Among the fad attendants. Dryden. 
` 3. One that waits the pleafure of another, 
as a fuitor or agent. 
I endeavour that my reader may not wait long 


M for my meaning : to give an attendant quick dif- 
© ~ - patch is a civility. Burnet’s Theory. 
v 4. One that is prefent at any thing. 


He was a conitant atterdant at all mectings re- 
lating to charity, without contributing. Swift. 
5- [In law.] One that oweth a duty or 
fervice to another ; or, after a fort, de- 
pendeth upon another. Cowell. 
6. That which is united with another, as 


a concomitant or confequent. 
Govern weil thy appetite, leit fin 
Surprize thee, aad her black atrerdunt, death. 
Milton. 
They fecure themfelves firft from doing no- 
thing, and then from doing ill; the one being 
fo clofe an attendant on the other, that it is fcarce 
poffible to fever them. Decay of Piety. 
He had an unlimited fenfe of fame, the attend- 
ant of noble {pirits, which prompted him to engage 
in travels. Pope. 
It is hard to take into view all the attendants or 
confequents that will be concerned in a quettion. 
Watts. 
ATTE NDER. 2. /. [from attend.) Com- 
panion ; affociate. 
The gypfies were there, 
Like lords to appear, 
With fuch their atrenders 
As you thought offenders. Ben Fenfen. 
ATTENT. adj. (attentus, Lat.] Intent; 
attentive ; heedful ; regardful. 
Now mire eyes fhail be open, and mine ears 
attent unto the prayer that is made in this place. 
2 Chron. vii. 15. 
What can then be lefs in me than defire 
To fee thee, and approach thee, whom I know 
Declas'd the Son of God, to hear attent 
‘Thy wiídom, and behold thy godlike deeds? Milt. 
Read your chapter in your prayers: little inter- 
ruptions will make your prayers Jefs tedious, and 
yourlelf. more attent upon them. 
Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 


ATT 


Being denied communication by their ear, their 


eyes are more vigilant, orfent, and heedful, Holder. 
To want of judging abilities, we may add their 


l ‘want’ gf leifure to apply their minds to fuch a 


ferious and attent confideration. Scutb. 
A'TTENTATES. n. f. [attentata, Lat.] 
Proceedings in a court of judicature, 
pending fuit, and after an inhibition is 
decreed and gone out; thofe things 
which are done after an extrajudicial 
appeal, may likewife be itiled artentates. 
Aylife. 

ATTENTION. n. f. [attention, Fr.] The 


act of attending or heeding ; the aét of 


bending the mind upon any thing. 

They tay the tongues of dying men 
Inforce atsenticn like deep harmony. Shake/peare. 

He perceived nothing but filence, and figns of 
attention to what he would further fay. Bacen. 

But him the gentle angel by the hand 
Soon rais’d, and his attention thus recall’d. Milton. 

By atterticn, the ideas that offer themfelves are 
taken notice of, and, as it were, regiftered in the 
memory. Locke. 

Attention is a very neceffary thing; truth doth 
not always {trike the foul at firit fight. Watts. 

ATTENTIVE. adj. [from attent.] Heed- 
ful; regardful; full of attention. 

Being moved with thete, and the like your ef- 
fetual difcourfes, whereunto we gave moft aftent- 
ive car, till they entered even unto our fouls. 

Hooker. 

I’m never merry when I hear fweet mufick. 
—The reafon is, your fpirits are attentive. 

: Shake/peare’s Merckant of Venice. 

I faw moft of them attentive to three Sirens, dif- 
tiguifhed by the names of Sloth, Ignorance, and 
Pieafure. Tatler. 

A critick is a man Who, on all occafions, is 
more attentive to what is wanting than what is 
prefent. Addifen. 

Mufick’s force can tame the furious beatt ; 

Can make the wolf or foaming boar rettrain 

His rage; the lion drop his cicited main, 

Aitentive to the fong. Prior. 
ATTENTIVELY. adv, [from attentive.) 

Heedfully ; carefully. 

If a man look fharply and attentively, he thall 
fee Fortune; for though fhe be blind, the is not 
invifible. Baccn. 

The caufe of cold is a quick fpirit in a cold 
body; as will appear to any that fhall artentively 
confider nature. Bacon. 

ATTENTIVENESS. n. f. [from attentive.) 
The ftate of being attentive; heedful- 
nefs; attention. 

At the relation of the queen's death, bravely 
confeffed and lamented by the king, how arten- 
tiveneft wounded his daughter. Sak. Wine Tale. 

ATTENUANT. adj. [attenuans, Lat. } 
What has the power of making thin, 
or diluting. 


To ATTE'NUATE. v. a. [attenuo, Lat.}} 
To make thin, or flender : oppofed to}. 


condenfe, Or incraffate, or thicken. 

The finer part belonging to the juice of grapes, 
being attenuated and fubtilized, was changed into 
an ardent fpirit. Boyles 

Vinegar curd, put upon an eggy not only dif- 
folves the fhell, but alfo attenuates the white con- 
tained in itinto'a limpid water. Wifeman's Surg. 

It is of the nature of acids to diffolve or st- 
tenuate, and of alRalies to precipitate or incraffate. 

Newton's Opticks. 

The ingredients are digefted and attenuated by 
heat; they are ftirred and’ conftantly agitated by 
winds. Arbuthnot, 

ATTE NUATE. adj. [from the verb.] 
Made thin, or flender. 


Vivification ever confifteth in fpirits attenuate, 
which the cold doth congeal and coagulates Bason. 


Ze 
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ATTENUATION. n. f. [from attenuate} 
The act of making any thing thin or 
flender ; leffening. 

Chiming with a hammer upon the outfide of a 
bell, the found will be according to the inward 
concave of the bell; whereas the elifion or atte- 
nuation of the air, can be only between the ham- 
mer and the outfide of the bell. Bacon. 

ATTER. 2. f. [azen, Sax. venom.] Cor- 
rupt matter. A word much ufed in 
Lincolnfhire. - Skinner. 

To ATTEST. v. a. [attefor, Lat.] 


1. To bear witnefs of ; to witnefs. 

Many particular facts are recorded in holy writ, 

attefied by particular pagan authors. Addifon. 

2. To call to witnefs; to invoke as con- 

{cious. 

The facred ftreams, which heav'n’s imperial 
{tate ) 

Attefts in oaths, and fears to violate. Dryden. 

ÅTTE'ST. n. f. [from the verb.] Witnefss 
tefimony ; atteftation. 

The atte? of eyes and ears. Shake/peares. 

With the voice divine 
Nigh thunderftruck, th’ exalted man, to whom 
Such high arte was giv’n, a while furvey’d 
With wonder. _ ; Paradife Regained. 
Arresta tion. ./. [from attefl.] Tef- 
timony ; witnefs ; evidence. 

There remains a fecond kind of peremptori- 
nefs, of thofe who can make no relation without: 
an attcftation of its certainty. Gov. of the Tongues 

The next coal-pit, mine, quarry, or chalk-pit, 
will give attefation to what | write; thefe are fo 
obvious that I need not feek for a compurgator. 

Woodward's Natural Hiftory, 

We may derive a probability from the afteffa_ 
tion of wife and honeft men by word or writing, or 
the concurring witnefs of multitudes who have 
feen and known what they relate. Watts, 


Zo ATTINGE. v. a. [attingo, Lat.] To: 
touch lightly or gently. Dif. 
To ATTIRE. v. a. [attirer, Fr.) To 
drefs ; to habit; to array. 
Let it likewife your gentle breaft infpire 
With {weet infufion, and put you in mind. 
Of that proud maid, whom.now thofe leaves attire. 
Proud Daphne. A, Spenfere 
My Nan fhall.be the queemof all the fairies 5. 
Finely attired in a robe of white. 
Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of Windfor.. 
With the linen mitre thall he be attired. 
Lev. xvi. 4e 
Now the fappy boughs 
Attire themfelves with blooms. 


ATTIRE. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Clothes; dreis ;~habit. 

It is no more difgrace to Scripture to have left 
things tree to be ordered by the church, than for 
Nature to have left it to the wit of man to devife 
his own atfire. Hookers 

After that the Roman attire grew to. be inac- 
count, and the gown to be in ufe among them. 

Davies on Ireland.. 

Thy fumptuous buildings, and thy wife's attire, 

Hath coit a maís of publick treafury. 
Shake/peare’s Henry VI. pe iie 

And in this coarfe attire, which I now wear, 
With Gad and withthe Mutcs l conter. Donues. 

When lavith nature, with.her beft attire, 
Clothes the gay fpring, the feafon of defire. Wallere 

1 pafs their form, and ev'ry charming grace, 
But their attire, like liveries of a kind, 

All rich and rare, is frefh within my mind. Dryds 


fis hunting.} The horns of a buck or 

ag. 

3. [In botany.] The flower of a plant is 

divided into three parts, the empale- 

ment, the foliation, and the attire; 

which is either florid or fewiform, 
Florid 


Philips. 
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Florid attire, called thrums or fuits, as 
in the flovers of marigold and tanfey, 
confifts fonetimes of two, but commonly 
of three parts. ‘I'he outer part is the 
floret, the body of which is divided at 
the top, like the cowflip flower, into 
five diltingt parts. Semiform attire con- 
fifts of two parts, the chives and apices; 
one upon each attire. Di&. 
ATTIRER. a. /. [from attire.] Onc that 
wires another; a drefler. Di&. 
ATTITUDE. w. f. (attitude, Fr. from atto, 
ftal.] ‘The pofture or action in which 
a ftatue or painted figure is placed. 
Bernini would have taken his opinion upon the 
beauty and attitude of a figure. Pricr’s Dedication. 
They were famous’ originals that gave rife to 
ftatues, with Mhe fame air, pofture, and attitudes. 
Addifon. 
ATTOULENT. adj. [attollens, Lat.] That 
which raifes or lifts up. 
I thall! farther take notice of the exquifite libra- 
tion of the atto//ent and depriment mufcles. 
Derbam's Pbyfico-Theslngy. 
ATTORNEY. n. f. [attornatus, low Lat. 
from four, Fr. Celui qui vient à tour d'au- 
trui; qui alterius vices fubit.| 
1. Such a perfon as by confent, command- 
ment, or requeft, takes heed, fees, and 
takes. upon him the charge of other 
‘men’s bufinefs, in their abfence. Æt- 
iorney ìs either general or fpecial: 4t- 
torney general is he that by general au- 
thority is appointed to all our affairs or 
fuits ; as the attorney general of the king, 
which is nearly the fame with Procura- 
tor Ca/aris in the Roman empire. At- 
torneys general are made either by the 
king’s letters patent, or by our ap- 
pointment before juftices in eyre, in 
open court. Attorney /pecial or particu- 
lar, is he that is employed in one or 
more caufes particularly {pecified. ‘There 
are alfo, in refpect of the divers courts, 
attorneys at large, and attorneys /pecial, 
belonging to this or that court only. 
Cowell. 
Attorneys in common law, are nearly the fame 
* with proctors in the civil, law, and “folicitors in 
courts of equity. Artorneys fue out writs or pro- 
cefs, or commence, carry on, and defend actions, 
or other proceedings, in the names of other per- 
fons, in the courts of common law. None are 
admitted to act without having ferved a clerkthip 
for five years, taking the proper oath, being en- 
rolled, and examined by the judges. The artor- 
ney general pleads within the bar. To him come 
warrants for making out patents, pardons, &c. 


and he is the principal manager f all law affairs; 
Chambers. 


of the crown. 
Tam a fubje&, 
And challenge law: attorneys are deny’d me, 
_ And therefore perfonally I jay my claim 
To mine inheritance, Shakejpesre. 
The king's attorney, on the contrary, 
Urg’d on examinations, proofs, conteffions. 
Shake/peare. 
Defpairing quacks with curfes fled the place, 
And vile attorneys, now an ufelefs race. Pope. 
2. It was anciently ufed for thofe who did 
any bufinefs for another; now only in 
law. 
I will attend my hufband ; it is my office; 
And will have no attorney but myfelf ; 
„And therefore let me have him home. Shake/p. 
Jo ATTORNEY. v. a. [from the noun; 


the verb is now not in ufe.} 


ATT 
1. To perform by proxy. 


Their encounters, though not perfonal, have 
been royally artornicd with interchange of gifts. 
SBakc{pcare. 


2. To employ as a proxy. 
~ As I was then 
Advertifing, and holy'to'your bufinefs, 
Nor changing heart with! habit, ] am fill 
Atternied to your fervice. Shakefpeare. 
ÅTTO'RNEYSHIP. 2. f. [from attorney. ] 
The office of an attorney ; proxy ; vi- 
carious agency. 

But marriage is a matter of more worth, 

Than to be dealt in by arterney/hip.  Sbukefpeare. 

ATTOURNMENT. mf, [attournement, Fr.] 
A yielding of the tenant to a new lord, 
or acknowledgment of him to be his 
lord ; for, otherwife, he that buyeth or 
obtaineth any lands or tenements of 
another, which are in the occupation of 
a third, cannot get poffeffion. Cowell. 

To ATTRACT. v. a. [attrabo, attraGum, 
Lat. ] 

1. To draw to fomething. 

A man fhould tcarce perfuade the affections 
of the loadftone, ur that jet and amber artraerb 
ftraws and light bodies. Brcqwmn's Vulgar Errours. 

The fingle atoms each to other tend, 

Attraé?, atiraéied to, the next in place 
Form’d and impell’d its neighbour to embrace. 


AN. Pope. 
2. To allure ; to invite. 
Adorn’d 
She was indeed, and lovely, to attra& 
Thy. love ; not thy fubjection. Milton. 


Shew the care of approving all aétions fo as 

may moft effectually attraé all to this profeffion. 
Hammond. 
Deign to be lov’d, and ev'ry heart fubdue ! 
What nymph couid e'er atrraé? fuch crowds as 
ou? Pope. 
ATTRACT. n. f. [from To attra&.] At- 
traction ; the power of drawing: not in 
ufe. 

Fec! darts and charms, attra&s and flames, 
And woo and contra&t in their names. Hudibras. 

ATTRA CTICAL.adj. [from attra@.] Hav- 
ing the power to draw to it. 

Some ftones are endued with an eleétrical or 
attraétical virtue. Ray on the Creation. 

ATTRACTION. n. f. [from atirad.] 
1. The power of drawing cny thing. 

The drawing of amber and jet, and other elec- 
trick bodies, and the attraéfion in gold of the 
{pirit of quickfilver at diftance 5 and the atrraGion 
of heat at diftance ; and that of fire to naphtha ; 
and that of fome herbs to water, though at dif- 
tance; and divers others, we fhall handles Bacen. 

Loadftones and touched needles,’ laid. long in 
quickfilver, have not amitted their attraction. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

AtraSion may be performed by impulfe, or fome 
other means ; I ule that word, to fignify any force 
by which bodies tend towards one another, 

Newton's Opticks. 
2. The power of alluring or enticing. 

Setting the attraéion of my good parts afide, I 

have no, other charme. 
ATTRACTIVE. adj. [from attra. ] 


1. Having the power to draw any thing. 
What if the fun 

Be centre to the world; and other ftars, 

By his attraéfive virtue, and their own, 

Incited, dance about him various rounds? Milton. 
Some, the round earth’s cohefion to fecure, 

For that hard tafk employ magnetick power ; 

Remark, fay they, the globe with wonder own 

Its nature, like the fam'd attruétive ftone. 

Blackmore. 

Bodies act by the attractions of gravity, mag- 

netilmy, and electricity ; and thefe initanccs make 


4 


Shake/peare. | 


ATT 
it not Improbable but there may be more attraffive 
powers than thefe. Neriton. 
2. Inviting ; alluring ; enticing. 

Happy is Hermia, wherefoe'er fhe iies 5 
For the hath bieticd and attractive eyes. Shakefp. 

I pleas'd, and with attraGive graccs won, l 
The moft averfe, thee chiefly. Milton. 

ATTRACTIVE. a. f. [from attrad.} That 
which draws or incites ; allurement: 
except that attradive is of a good or 
indifferent fenfe, and allurement gene- 
rally bad. . 

The condition of a fervant ftaves him off toa 
diftance ; but the gofpel tpeaks nothing but ar- 
traGives and invitation. South. 

ATTRACTIVELY. adv. [from attra@ive:] 
With the power of attracting or draw- 


ing. 
ATTRA‘CTIVENESS.2./.[ from attraGive. | 
The quality of being attralive. 
ATTRACTOR. n. /. [from attraé.] The 
agent that attracts ; a drawer. 
lf the ftraws be in oil, amber draweth them 
not; oil makes the ftraws to adhere fo, that they 
cannot rife unto the attraétors Brown's Vulg. Erre 
A°’TTRAHENT. ne fe [attrabens, Lat.} 
That which draws. s 
Our eyes will inform us of the motion of the 
fteel to its attrabeut. Glanville’s Scepfis 
ATTRECTA TION. nef. [attreGatio, Lat. } 
Frequent handling. Dig 
ATTRIBUTABLE. adj. [attribuc, Late] 
That which may be afcribed or attri- 
buted; afcribable ; imputable. 
Much of the origination of the Americans feems 
to be attributable to the migrations of the ris 
ale 
To ATTRIBUTE. v. a. [attribuo, Lat. ] 


1. To afcribe; to give; to yield as due. 
To their very bare judgment fomewhat a-rea- 
fonable man would artribute, notwithitanding the 
common imbecillities which are incident unto our 
nature. Heokere 
We attribute nothing to God that hath any re- 
pugnancy or contradiétion init. Power and wif- 
dom have no repugnancy in them. Titlotjon. 
2. To impute, as to a caufe.. 
I have obferved a campania determine contrary 
to appearances, by the caution and conduct of a 
general, which were attributed to his infirmities. 
Temple. 
The imperfeétion of telefcopes is attributed to 
fpherical glaffes; and mathematicians have pro- 
pounded to figure them by the conical fectians. 
Newton's Optickse 
A’t TRIBUTE, 2. f. [from Zo attribute. } 
1. The thing attributed to another, as 


perfection to the Supreme Being. 

Power, light, “virtue, wifdom, and goodnefs, 
being all but astribures of one fimple effence, and 
of one God, we in all admire, and in part difcern, 

Raleigh. 

Your vain poets after did miftake, l 
Who ev'ry attribute a god did make. Dryden. 

All the perfeétions of God are called his at- 
tributes ; for he cannot be without them. 

, Warts's Logicke 
2. Quality ; charatteriftic difpofition. 

They muft have thefe three attributes ; they muft 
be men of courage, fearing God, and hating co- 
vetoufnefs, Bacon. 

3. A thing belonging to another ; an ap- 
pendant ; adherent. 

His fceptre thews the force of temporal pow'r, 
The attribute to awe and majefty : 

But mercy is above this fcepter'd fway, 
lt is an attribute to God himfelf.. Sbakefpeare. 

The fculptor, to diftinguifh him, gave him 
what the medalifts call his proper attributes, a 
fpear and a fhield. Addifon 

4. Repu- 


AVA AVA AUD 


For all that.elfe did come were fure to fail ; 
Yet would he further none but ior avail. Speufer. 
I charge thee, 


enough.}] Enough; ceafe. A word ufed 
among feamen. 
Ava uNT. interjed. [avant, Fr.] A word 


4. Reputation; honour. 
. It takes ae 
From our achievements, tho’ perform'd at height, 


' ù s As heav`n fhall work in me for thine avai/, 3 . k 
The pith and marrow of Lia A ¢ meek Totem tilt RAR of abhorrence; by Which any one is 
ATTRIBU TION. nf, [ from rae n ute. | Truth, lightupon this way, is of no more avail] driven away. 
Wa: Commendation 3 qualities a cribed, to us than errour. Locke. O, he is boid, and blufhes not at death ; 


b- If {peaking truth, 
_In this fine age, were not veh flattery, 
ich attribution thould the Douglafs have, 
As not a foldier of this feafon’s tamp 
_ Should go fo general current through the world. 
vi! A Shake[peare. 
We fuffer him to perfuade us we are as gods, 
and never fufpeét thefe glorious attributions may be 
no more. than flattery. Decay of Piety. 
ATTRI'TE. adj. [attritus, Lat.] Ground; 
worn by rubbing. 
* Or, by collifion of two bodies, grind 
The air attrite to fire. Milten. 


ATTRI'TENESS. m f. [from attrite.] 'The 
being much worn. 

ÅTTRI TION. n. f. [attzitio, Lat.] 

1. The att of wearing things, by rubbing 


Ava'ILABLE. adj. [from avail.] 
1. Profitable ; advantageous. 

Mighty is the efficacy of fuch interceffions to 
avert judgments ; how much more available then 
may they be to fecure the continuance of blefiings ? 

Atterbury. 

All things fubje& to ation the will does fo 
far incline unto, as reafon judges them more avail- 
able to our blifs. Hooker. 

2. Powerful; in force ; valid. 

Laws human are available by confent. Hcoker. 

Drake put one of his men to death,*having ro 
authority nor commiffion available. Raleigh. 

AVA ILABLENESS. n.f. [from available. ]} 
t. Power of promoting the end for which 


it is ufed. 
We differ from that fuppofition of the efficacy, 


Avaunt, thou hateful vijlain, get thee gone ! 
Shake/pearte 
After this procets 
To give her the awaunt! it is a pity 
Would move a moniter. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 
Miftrefs! di(mifs that rabble from your throne. 
Avant !—is Ariftarchus yet unknown? Dunciad. 
A’uBuRNE. adj. [from aubour, bark, Fr.) 
Brown ; of atan colour. 
Her hair is auburne, mine is perfec yellow. 
Shakefpeares 
His auburne locks on either fhoulder flow'd, 
Which (@the fun'ral of his friend he vow'd. Dryd. 
Lo, how the arable with barley grain 
Stands thick, o’erfhadow'd; thefe, as modern ufe 
Ordgins, infus’d, an auburne drink compofe, 
Wholefome, of deathlefs fame. Philips. 
AUCTION. z. /. [auctio, Lat.] 


f die againtt another, or availablene/s, or fuitablenefs, of thefe to the end. bas ice. e E R Nes ee 
= This vapour, afcending inceffantly out of the ie tale. hidwar f h Cs Hl we hj ra 
ya abyfs, and pervading the ftrata of gravel, and the f| Z- Legal force ; validity. - ids atter another, till 10 much 1$ bid as 

y the feller is content to take. 


Ava'ILaBLY. adv. [from available.] 

1. Powerfully.; profitably ; advantageoufly. 

z. Legally; validly. 

Ava ILMENT.2./. [from avail.] Ufeful- 
nefs; advantage ; profit. 

To Ava’te. v. a. [avaler, to let fink, Fr. ] 
To let fall ; to deprefs ; to make abje& ; 


to fink: a word out of ufe. 
By that th‘ exalted Phebus ‘gan avale 
His weary wain, and now the frofty night 
Her mantle black thro” heav’n ‘gan overhale. 


Spen ifera 


: reft, decays the bones and vegetables lodged in 
thofe ftrata ; this fluid, by its continual attrition, 
fretting the faid bodies. Woodward. 

The change of the aliment is effected by attri- 
tion of the inward ftomach, and diffolvent liquor 
affifted with heat. a Arbuthnot. 

2. The ftate of being worn. , 
3. [With divines.} Grief for fin, arifing 
only from the fear of punifhment ; the 

_ loweft. degree of repentance. 

=~ To ATTU'NE. vea. [from tune.] - 
= 31. Tomake any thing mufical. 


2. The things fold by auction. 
Afk you why Phrine the whole auction buys ? 
Phrine forefees a general excife. Pope. 
To AUCTION. v.a. [from auGion.] To 
fell by auétion. 
A’ucTionary. adj. [from audion.] Be- 
longing to an auction. 
And much more honeft to be hir'd, and ftand 
With auGionary hammer in thy hand, 
Provoking to give more, and knocking thrice 
For the old houfehold ftuff, or picture’s price. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 


i Airs, vernal aits, He did abafe and avale the fovereignty into ? : 
» Breathing the fmeil of field and grove, attune more fervitude towards that fee, than had been AucTIONVER. n. J: [from auétion. | The 
The trembling leaves. Milter. among use Watten. perlon that manages an auction. 


A’uctive. adj. [from auG@us, Lat.] Of 
an increafing quality. Diit. 
AUCUPA TION. n. J. [aucupatio, Lat. ] 
Fowling ; bird-catching. 
AUDA'CIOUS. adj. [audacieux, Fr. ana 
dax, Lat.] Bold); impudent; daring : 
always in a bad fenfe. 
Such is thy audacious wickednefs, 
Thy lewd, peitif rous, and diffentious pranks. 
| Shake/peare. 
Tili Jove, no longer patient, took his time 
T° avenge with thunder their audacious crime. 


To Ava'Le. v. ne To fink. 
But when his Hatter cbb ‘gins to avale, 
Huge heaps of mud he ltaves. Spenfer. 
Avant. The front of an army. „See 
VAN. 
Avant-GuarpD. n.f. [avanigarde, Fr.] 
The van; the firt body of an army. 
The‘horfemen might iffue torth without ditur- 
bance of the foot, and the avant-guurd without 
fhutiling with the battail or arriere. Hayward. 
AVARICE. 2. /. [avarice, Fr. auaritia, 
Lat.) Covetoufnefs; infatiable defire. 


2. To tune one thing to another ; as, he 
attunes his voice to his harp. 
ATTURNEY. #./. See ATTORNEY. 
s Atwe'en, adv. or prep. [SeeBeTween.]} 
_ Betwixt ; between ; in the midit of two 
_ ~ things: obfolete. 
Her loofe long yellow locks, like golden wire, 
~Sprinkled with pearl, and:perling flowers atzucen, 
» Do; like a golden mantic, her attire. Spenfer: 
© Atwrxt. prep. [See BetTwixt.}] In the 
= ~middlesof two things : obfolete. 
! \ But with outragcous ftrokes did him reftrain, 
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] r pree sd cy ° T Dr dene 
h And with his body barr’d the way srwixt them There grows a = 

Š twain. y y Fairy Quen. In my moft ill-compos'd affcétion, fuch ; Young A Fe byn aan habit iE aifept 

r - . - A ftanchlefs avarice, that, were 1 king, ing, grow impudent and audacious, proud and dit- 

4 To AVAIL. v. a. (from waloir, Fr. ; to I thould cut off the i their landse; Shakefp. dainful. Watts. 


avail being nearly the fame thing with AUDA CIOUSLY. adv. [from audacious. ] 


Boldly ; impudently. 
An angel fhalt thou fee, 
Yet'fear not thou, but fpeak audacicujly. Shake/p. 


This avarice of praife in times to come, 
Thofe long in{criptions crowded on the tomb. 
Dryden. 


b 


faire valoir.] 


1. To profit; to turn to profit: with of 
_ before the thing ufed. ~~ * 


Nor love his peace of mind. deftroys, 


Then hhall they feek t’ ovai/ themfelves of names, pe etek ho weal ieg eu on AUDA CIOUSN E58. 2. f {from audacious.) 
Places, and titles ; and with thefe to join ing on for more. , L’Eftrange. Impudence. 
* Secular pow’r. Milten. Be niggards of advice on no pretence, Auva‘city. a. fo {from audax, Lat.) 


Both of them avail themfelves of thofe licences, 
_ which Apollo bas equally beftowed onthem. Dryd. 
2. To promote; to profper ; to affitt. 
Mean time he voyag'd to explore the will 
Of Jove, on high Dodona’s holy hill, 
What means might beft his fafe return avail. Pope. 


Jo Avail. v. na To beofule; to be of 


For the worft avarice is that of fenfe. Pope. 
Avar crous. adj. [avaricieux, Fr.] Co- 
vetous; infatiably defirous. 
Luxurious, avaricious, taife, deceitful. 
Sbakefpe Macketb. 
This fpeech has been condemned as.avaricious ; 
and Euftathius judges it to be !poken artfully. 


Spirit; boldnefs ;, conhder.-e. | 
Lean, raw-bon'd rafcals! who would e'er fuppofe 
They had fuch courage and audacity?  Sbake/p. 
Great efteéts come of induftry and perfeve- 
rance; for audacity doth almoft, bind and mate 
the weaker fort of minds. Bacon's Nat. [iffory. 
F or want of that freedom and audacity, neceflary 


~ advantage. Broome onthe Odyfiy. | inycommerce with men, his perfonal moucfty over- 
_ Nor can-my ftrength avail, unlefs by thee Avani ciousLy.adv. [from avaricious. ] thiew all his publick a€tione. Tatler. 


AUDIBLE. adj. [audibilis, Lat.] 
1. That'which may be perceived by hear- 
ing. 
Vifibles work upon a looking-glafs, and audibles 
upon the places of echo, which refemble in fome 


fort the cavern of the care = Bacon's Nate aay 
Vey 


Endu'd with force, I gain the vi€tory. _ Dryden. 
hen real merit is wanting, it avai/s nothing 
` to have been encouraged by the great. 
Pope's Preface to bis Works. 
vat. n.f. [from To avail.) Proft; 
advantage ; benefit. 3 


Covetoufly. 

Avariciousness, ne f. [from avari- 
cious.) The quality of being avari- 
cious. 

Ava'sT. adv. [from bafta, Ital, it is 


AUD 


Eve, who unfeen, 
Yet all had heard, with audible lament 
Wifcover'd foon the place of her retire. — Milton. 
Every fenfe doth not operate upon fancy with the 
fame force. ‘The conceits of vifibles are clearer 
and ftronger than thofe of audibles. Grew. 
2. Loud enough to be heard. 


One leaning over a well twenty-five fathom deep, 


and fpeaking foftly, the water returned an audible | 


echo. Bacon. 
A’upisLeness. 1. f. [from audible.] Ca- 
pablenefs of being heard. 
A’upisiy. adv. [from audible.) In fuch 


a manner as to be heard. 

And laft, the fum of all, my Father's voice, 

Audibly heard from heav'n, pronounc'd me his. 

Milton. 

AUDIENCE. #.f. (audience, Fr} 
1. The act of hearing or attending to any 

thing. 

Now I breathe again 

Aloft the flood, and can give audience 

To any tongue, fpeak it of what it will. Shake/p. 

Thus far his bold difcourfe, without controul, 

Had audience. Milton. 
His look 
Drew audience, and attention Still as night, 
Or fummer's noon-tide air. Milton. 
2. The liberty of fpeaking granted; a 
hearing. 

Were it reafon to give men audience, pleading for 
the overthrow of that which their own decd hath 
ratified ? Hooker. 

According to the fair play of the world, 

Let me have audience: I am fent to fpeak, 
My holy lord of Milan, from the king. Shake/p. 
3. An auditory ; perfons collected to hear. 

Or, if the ftar of ev`ning and the moon 
Hafte to thy audicnce, night with her will bring 
Silence. Milton. 

The hall was filled with an avdience of the 
greateft eminence for quality and politenefs. 

Addifon. 

It proclaims the triumphs of goodnefs in a pra- 
per audience, even before the whole race of man- 
kind. Atterbury. 

. The reception of any man who delivers 


A folemn mefiage. 
In this high temple, on a chair of ftate, 

The feat of audience, old Latinus fate. Dryden. 
Aupience Court. A court belonging to 

the archbifhop of Canterbury, of equal 

authority with the arches court, though 

inferiour both in dignity and antiquity. 

The original of this court was, becaufe 


the archbifhop of Canterbury heard fe-- 


veral caufes éxtrajudicially at home in 
his own palace ; which he ufually com- 
mitted to be difcuffed by men learned in 
the civil and canon laws, whom he called 
his auditors : and fo in time it became 
the power of the man, who is called 
caufarum negotiorumque audientia Cantu- 
arienfiscauditur, feu officialis. Cowell. 

A’upit. n. f [from audit, he hears, 
Lat.] A final account. 

If they, which are accuftomed to weigh all 
things, fhall here fit down to receive our audit, the 
fum, which truth amounteth to, will appear to be 
but this. l Hooker. 

He took my father grofsly, full of bread, 

With all his crimes broad blown, and flufh as May ; 
And how his audi: ttands, who knows fave Heav'n? 
Hamlet. 
I can make my audit up, that all 
From me d» back receive the flow'r of all, 
And leave me but the brane Shakefpeare. 
To A’vvit. v.a. [from audit.) Totake 
an account finally. 


AVE 


Rifhops ordinaries auditing all accounts, take 
twelve pence. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

I love exa& dealing, and let Hocus audit; he 
‘knows how the money was difburfed. Arburbnor. 

AUDITION. a. f. [auditio, Lat.] Hear- 
ing. 

AUDITOR., n.f. [auditor, Lat.] 

1. A hearer. 

Dear coufin, you that were laft day fo high in 
the pulpit againtt lovers, are you now become fo 
mean an auditor ? Sidney. 

What a play tow’rd ? I'l be an auditer; 

An actor too, perhaps. Shakefpeare. 


This firk do&trine, though admitted by many of 


his auditors, iv-exprefsly again{t the Epicureans. 
Bentley. 
z. A perfon employed to take an account 
ultimately. 
If you fulpe&t my hufbandry, 
Cali me before th’ exadteft auditers, 
And fet me on the proof. Shakefpecre’s Timon. 
3. In ecclefiaftical law. | 

The archbifhop’s ulage was to commit the dif- 
cuffing of caufes to perfons learned in the law, 
Riled his auditors. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

4. In the ftate. 

A king's officer, who, yearly examining the ac- 
counts of all under-officers accountable, makes up 
a gencral book. Cowell 

AUDITORY. adj. [auditorius, Lat.] ‘That 
which has the power of hearing. 

Is not hearing performed by the vibrations of 
fome medium, excited in the auditory nerves by 
the tremours of the air, and propagated through the 
capillaments of thofe nerves ? Nitvton. 

AUDITORY’ n. f. [auditorium, Lat.) 
1. An audience ; a collection of perfons 
affembled to hear. 

Demades never troubled his head to bring his 
auditory to their wits by dry reafon. L'Eftrange. 

Met in the church, I look upon you as an audi- 
tory Gt to be waited on, as you arc, by both uni- 
veriities. Sourbh. 

Several. of this auditory were, perhaps, entire 
ftrangers to the perfon whofe death we now lament. 

Atterbury. 

2. A place where lectures are to be heard. 

A’upiTReEss. n.f. [from audjtor.] The 
woman that hears ; a fhe-hearer. 

Yet went fhe not, as not with fuch difcourfe 
Delighted, or not capable her ear 
Of what was high: fuch pleafure the referv'd, 
Adam relating, the fole axditre/s. Milton. 

To Avi. v. a. [avetlo, Lat.] To pull 
away. 

The beaver in chafe makes fome divulfion of 
parts, yet are not thefe parts avelled to be termed 
tefticles. ~ Brown. 

A’ve Mary. 2. /. [from the firt words 
of the falutation to the Bleffed Virgin, 
Ave Maria.] A form of worfhip re- 
peated by the Romaniits in honour of 
the Virgin Mary. 

All his mind is bent on holinefs, 

To number „Jve Maries on his beads.  Shakefp. 
A’venaGe. n. f. [of avena, oats, Lat.] 
A certain quantity of oats paid to a 
landlord, initead of fome other duties, 
or as a rent by the tenant. Dia. 

To AVENGE. v. a. [venger, Fr.] 

1. To revenge. 

I will avenge me of mine enemies. Ifaiab. 

They Rood againft their enemies, and were 
avenged of their adverfaries. Wifdem. 

I will awenge the blood of Jezreel upon the houfe 
of Jehu. Hofeas 

2. To punihh. 

Till Jove, no longer patient, took his time 

T` avenge with thunder your. audacious crime. 


» Dryden. 


AVE 


Ave’ncRANCE. 2. f. [from avenge.] Pit 
nifhment. 
This neglected, fear 
Signal avergrance, fuch as overtook 
A mifer. Philips. 
Ave’NGeMENT. n. f. [from avenge.] 
Vengeance; revenge. 
That he might work th’ avengement for his hame 
On thofe two caitivea which had bred him blame. 
Spenfer. 
All thofe great battles which thou boafts to win 
Through ftrife and bloodhhed, and avengemert 
Now praifed, hereafter thou fhalt repent. Fairy Qs 
Ave NnGeER. a. f. [from avenge. ] 
1. Punifher. 
That no man go beyond and defraud his brother 
becaufe the Lord is the avenger of all fuch. 1 Thef 
Ere this he had return‘d, with fury driv'n 
By his avengers; fince no piace like this 
Can fit his puniment, or their revenge. Milton. 
z. Revenger ; taker of vengeance for. 
The juft avenger of his injured anceftors, the 
victorious Louis, was darting his thunders. Dryden. 
But juft difeafe to luxury fuccecds, ‘ 
And ev'ry death its own avenger breeds. Pipes 
AVE'NGERESS. n.f. [from avenger.] A 
female avenger. Not in ufe. 
There that cruel queen avengerefs 
Heap on her new waves of weary wretchednefs. 
Fairy Queen. 


A’vens. n. fa [caryophyllata, Lat.) The 


fame with herb bennet. Miller. 

AVE’NTUREs n. f. [aventure, Fr.] A mif- 
chance, caufing a man’s death, without 
felony; as when he is fuddenly drowned, 
or burnt, by any fudden difeafe falling 
into the fire or water. See Apven- 
TURE. f Cowell. 

A’vENUE. n.f. [avenue, Fr. It is fome- 
times pronounced with the accent on the 
fecond fyllable, as Watts obferves ; but 
has it generally placed on the firft.] 

t. A way by which any place may be en- 
tered. 


Good guards were fet up at all the awenues.of the ` 


city, to keep all people from going out. Clarendon. 

Truth is a ftrong hold, and diligence is laying 
fiege to it: fo that it muft obferve all the avenues 
and pafles to it. ; Scuthe 

2. An alley, or walk of trees, before a 

_. houfe. 

To AVER. v. a. [averer, Fri from verum, 
truth, Lat.] ‘To declare pofitively, or 
peremptorily. 

The reafon of the thing is clear ; 
Would Jove the naked’ truth aver. 
Then vainly the philofopher avers 
That reafon guides our deed, and inftingé theirs. 
How can we juftly diffrent caufes frame, 
When the cffeéts entirely are the fame ? 
We may aver, though the power of God be in- 
finite, the capacities of matter are within limits. 
Bentley. 

AVERAGE, 1. f. [averagium, Lat.) 

1. In law, that duty or fervice which the 
tenant is to pay to the king, or other 
lord, by his beatts and carriages. Chamb, 

2. In navigation, a certain contribution 
that merchants proportionably make to- 


Priore 


goods caft overboard for the fafety of the 
fhip in a tempeft ; and this contribution 
feems fo called, becaufe it is fo propor- 
tioned, after the rate of every. man’s 
average of goods carried. Cowell. 
3. A {mall duty which merchants, who 
fend goods in another man’s hip, pay ae 
t 


Priote 


wards the loffes of fuch as have their 


—_—_—— - 


AVE 


the mafter thereof for his care of them, 

over and above the freight. Chambers. 
4. A medium; a mean proportion. 

Ave’ rmenrt. x. f. [from aver.] 
1. Eftablifhment of any thing by evidence. 

To avoid the oath, for averment of the continu- 
ance of fome eftate, which is eigne, the party will 
fue a pardon. Bacon. 

2. An offer of the Madani to juftify an 
exception, and the act as well as the 
offer. Blount. 

Ave’rnat. n.f A fort of grape. See 

VINE. 

AVERRUNCA TION. a. f- [from averrun- 
cate.) The act of rooting up any thing. 

Yo AVERRU NCATE. v. a. [averruxco, 

Lat.] To root up; to tear up by the 

roots. 

Sure fome mifchief will come of it, 
Unilefs by providential wit, 

Or force, we averruncate it. Huadibras. 
Aversa TION. 2. f. [from averfor, Lat. ] 
1. Hatred; abhorrence ; turning away 

with deteftation. 

Hatred is the paffion of defiance, and there is a 
kind of averfaticn and hoftility included in its ef- 
fence. » South. 

2. It ismoft properly ufed with /rom before 
the object of hate. 

There was a ftiff averfation in my lord of Effex 
from applying himfelf to the earl of Leicefter. 

Wotton. 

3. Sometimes with fo: lefs properly. 

There is fuch a general averjazicn in human na- 
ture fo contempt, that there is fcarce any thing 
moore exafperating. 1 will not deny, but the excefs 
of the averfation may be levelled againft pride. 

Government of the Tongue. 

4- Sometimes, very improperly, with zo- 
wards. | 

A natural and fecret hatred and averfation to- 
avards fociety, in any man, hath fomewhat of the 
favage beat. Bacon. 

Averse. adj. [aver/us, Lat.] 

1. Malign; not favourable ; having fuch 

a hatred as to turn away. 

Their courage languith’d as their hopes decay'd, 
And Pallas, now averfe, refus'd her aid. Dryden. 

2. Not pleafed with ; unwilling to. 

Bas thy uncertain bofom ever ftrove 
With the firft tumults of a real love ? 

Haft thou now dreaded, and now blefs'd his fway, 

By turns averfe and joyful to obey ? Prior. 

Averje alike to fatter, or offend, 

Not tree from faults, nor yet too vain to mend. 


Pope. 
3. It has molt properly from before the ob- 


yet of avertion. 

Lows politick are never framed as they fhould 
be, unlefs prefuming the will of man to be inwardly 
obftinate, rebellious, and averfe from all obedience 
unto the facred laws of his nature. Hooker. 

‘They believed all who objected againft their un- 
dertaking to be averje from peace. Clarendon. 

Thefe cares alone her virgin breaft employ, 
Avirfe from Venus and the nuptial joy. Pepe. 

4. Very frequently, but improperly, fo. 

He had, from the beginning of the war, been 

very averfe to any advice of the privy council. 
Clarendcn. 
Diodorus tells us of one Charondos, who was 
averfe to all innovation, efpecially when it was to 
proceed from particular. perfons. Swift. 


Ave rsety. adv. [from aver/e. } 
1. Unwillingly. 
2. Backwardly. 
Not i nly they want thofe parts of fecretion, but 
it is emitted ever{ely, or backward, by both fexes, 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Vou. I. 
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Ave’RsENeEsS. n. /. [from averfe.] Un- 
willingnefs ; backwardnefs. 

The corruption of man is in nothing more ma- 
nifeft, than in his averfenefs to entertain any friend- 
fhip or familiarity with God. Atterbury. 

Aversion. 2. f [averfion, Fr. averfio, 
Lat. ] 
te Hatred ; diflike ; deteftation ; fuch as 


turns away from the object. 
What if with like averfion 1 reye&t 
Riches and realms ? Milton. 
2. Ít is ufed moft properly with from before 


the objeét of hate. 

They had an inward averficn from it, and were 
refolved to prevent itby all poflibie means. Clarendon. 

With men thefe confiderations’are ufually caules 
of defpite, difdain, or averficn from others; but 
with God, fo many redfons of our greater tender- 
nefs towards others. Spratt. 

The fame adhefion to vice, and aterfon from 
goodnefs, will be a reafon tor rejecting any proof 
whatfoever. ` Atterbury. 

3. Sometimes, lefs properly, with zo. 

A freeholder is bred with an averfion to fubjec- 
tione Aidifon. 

I might borrowilluftrations of freedom and uver- 
fion to receive new truths from modern aitronomy. 

Watts. 
4. Sometimes with fer. 

The Lucquefe would rather throw themfclves 
under the government of the Genoefe, than fub- 
mit to a ftate for which they have fo great averfion. 

Addifon. 

This averfion of the people for the late proceed- 
ingsof the commons, might be improved to good 
ules. Swift. 

5. Sometimes, very improperly, with zo- 
wards. 

His averfion towards the houfe of York was fo 
predominant, as it found place not only in his 
councils but in his bed. Bacon. 

6. The caufe of averfion. 

They took great pleafure in compounding law- 
fuits among their neighbours ; for which they were 
the averfion of the gentlemen of the long robe. 

Arbutbnot’s Hiflory of Jobn Bull. 

Self-love and reafon to one end afpire ; 

Pain their averfion, pleafure their defire. 


To AVE’RT. v. a. [averto, Lat.] 


t. To turn afide; to turn off. 
1 befeech you 
T° avert your liking a more worthy way, 
Than on a wretch. Sbakejpeare's King Lear. 
At this, for the laft time, the lifts her hand, 
Averts her eyes, and half unwilling drops the brand. 
Dryden. 


Pope. 


2. To caufe to diflike. 

When peop!e began to efpy the falfehood of ora- 
cles, whereupon all gentility was built, their hearts 
were utterly averted from it. Hooker. 

Even cut theinfelves off from the opportunities 
of profelyting others, by averting them trom their 
company. Government of the Tongue. 

3. To put by, as a calamity. 

O Lord! avert: whatloever evil our fwerving may 
threaten unto his church. Hooker. 

D verfity of conje€turcs made many, whofe con- 
ceits averted trom themfelves the fortune of that 
war, to become carelefs and fccure. Knolles. 

Thefe affeétions earneftly fix our minds on God, 
and forcibly avert from us thofe things which are 
difpleafing to him, and contrary to religion. Spratt. 

Thro’ threaten’d lands they wild deftruCtion 

throw, 
Till ardent prayer averts the public woe. Prior. 


Aur. n.f [ef alf, Dutch.) A fool, or 
filly fellow. Di. 
A’ucer. n.f. [egger, Dutch.] A carpen- 


ter’s tool to bore holes with. 

The auger hath a handle and bit ; its office is to 
make great round holes. When you ufe it, the 
futt you work upon is commonly laid low under 
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you, that you may the eafier ufe your ftrength : for 
in twifting the bit about by the force of both your 
hands, on each end of the handle one, it cuts great 
chips out of the tuff.  _Moxon's Mech. Exercifes. 
AuGut. pronoun. {auht, apht, Saxon. 
It is fometimes, improperly, written 
ought.) Any thing. 
If I can do it, 
By aught that I can tpeak in his difpraife, 
She thall not long continue love to him. Sbake/p. 
They may, for augbt I know, obtain fuch fub- 
ftances as may induce the chymifts to entertain 
other thoughts. Boyle. 
But go, my fon, and fee if avgbr be wanting, 
Among my father’s friends. Addijm"s Cato. 


To AUGMENT. v. a. [augmcnter, Fr.] 


To increafe ; to make bigger, or more. 
Some curfed weeds her cunning hand did know, 
That.could augment his harm, encreaie his pain. 
Fairfax. 
Rivers have ftreams added to them in their paf- 
fage, which enlarge and augment them. 
Hale's Common Law of England. 
To AUGME NT. v. n. To increafe ; to 


grow bigger. 

But as his heat with running did augment, 
Much more his fight encreas‘d his hot defire. Sidney. 

The winds redouble, and the rains augment, 
The waves on heaps are daih'd. Dryden’s Virgil. 

AUGMENT., n. /. [augmentum, Lat. } 
1. Increafe; quantity gained. 

You fhall find this augment of the tree to be 

without the diminution of one drachm of the earth. 
Waltons Angier. 
z. State of increafe. 

Difcutients are improper in the beginning of in- 
flammations ; but proper, when mixed with repel- 
lents, in the augment. Wifeman. 

AUGMENTA TION. 4. f. [from augment. | 


1. The a&t of increafing or making bigger. 
Thofe who would be zealous againft regular 
troops after a peace, will promote an augmentation 
of thofe on foot. Addifon. 
2. The ftate of being made bigger. 

What modification ot matter can make one em- 
bryo capable of fo prodigioufly vaft augmentation, 
while another is confined to the minutenefs of an 
infe& ? . Bentleys 

3. The thing added, by which another is 


made bigger. 
By being giorificd, it does not mean that he doth 

receive any augmentation of glory at our hands ; but 

his name we glorify, when we teftify our acknow- 

Jedgment of his glory. Hooker. 
AUGMENTATION Court. A court erected 

by King Henry the Eighth, for the in- 

creafe of the revenues of his crown, by 

the fuppreflion of monafteries. Did. 
A’ucre. n. f. A carpenter’s tool. See 

AUGER. 

Your temples burned in the cement, and 

Your franchifes, whereon you ftood, confin'd 

Into an augre’s bore, Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
AuGRE-HOLE. 2. f. [from adgre and hole. } 

A hole made by boring with an augre ; 

proverbially a narrow {pace. 

What fhould be fpoken here, 

Where our fate, hid within an augre-bole, 

May ruth and feize us. SLakejpe Macbeth. 
A'UGUR. n.f. [augur, Lat.] One who 

pretends to predict by omens, as by the 


flight of birds. 


What fay the augurs P= 
—They would not have you ftir forth to-day : 
Plucking the entrails of an offering forth, 
They could not find a heart within the beaft. 
Shake/peares 
Calchas, the facred feer, who had in view 
Things prefent and the paft, and things to come 
foreknew: 
Supreme of augurs. Dryden's Fables. 
S As 
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As I and mine confult thy augury, 
Grant the glad omen; let thy fav'rite rife 
Prop.tious, ever foaring from the right. Prior. 
Jo A°ucur. v.n. [from augur;} Toguels; 
to conjecture by figns. 
The people love me, and the fea is mine, 
My pow'r's a crefcent, and my aug'ring hope 
Says ic will come to the full. Shake/peare. 
My aug'ring mind affurcs the fame fucceis. 
Dryden. 
Jo A uGuRaTE. V. n. [auguror, Lat.] To 
judge by augury. 
Aucura tion, n.f. [from augur.] The 
practice of augury, or of foretelling by 


events and prodigies. 
Claudius Pulcher underwent the like fuccefs, 
when he continued the tripudiary augurations. 
Brewn's Vulgar Errours. 
A’ucurer.2.f. [from augur.] The fame 
with augur. 
Thefe apparent prodigies, 
And the perfuafion of his augurers, 
__ May hold him from the capitol to-day. Sbakefp. 
Aucu’riar.ad. [from augury.) Relating 
to augury. 

On this foundation were built the conclufions 
of foothfayers, in their awgurial and tripudiary di- 
vinations. Brun. 

Jo A'UGURISE. V. n. [from augur.] To 
practife divination by augury. Dia. 
Av’curous. adj. [from augur.] Predict- 
ing ; prefcient ; foreboding. 
So fear'd 
The fair-man'd horfes, that they flew back, and 
their chariots turn’d, 
Prefaging in their augurous hearts the labours that 
they mourn‘d. _ Chapman's Iliad. 
A’ucury. n. f. (augurium, Lat.] 
1. The aé& of prognofticating by omens 
or prodigies. 
Thy face and thy behaviour, 
Which, if my augury deceive me not, 
Witnefs good breeding. Shakefpeare. 
The winds are chang’d, your friends from dan- 
ger free, 
Or I renounce my skill in augury. Dryd. Æneid. 
She knew, by augury divine, 
Venus would fail in the defign. 
z. An omen or prediction. 

What if this death, which is for him defign’d, 

Had been your doom (far be thatyawgury ! ) 
And you, not Aurengzebe, condemn'd to die ? 
Dryden. 
The pow’'rs we both invoke 
To you, and yours, and mine, propitious be, 

And firm our purpofe with an augury. Dryden. 
Aucu'st. adj. [auguffus, Lat.] Great; 
grand ; royal; magnificent; awful. 

There is nothing fo contemptible, but antiquity 
can render it auguff and excellent. G/anv. Scepfis. 

The Trojan chief appear’d in open fight, 
Auguft in vifage, and ferenely bright; 

His mother goddefs, with her hands divine, 
Had form'd his curling locks, and made his tem- 
ples thine. Dryden. 
AUGUST. 2. f> [Auguftus, Lat.) The 
name of the eighth month from Janaary 
inclufive. 

Augoft was dedicated to the honour of Auguftus 
Czfar, becaufe.in the fame month he wae created 
conful, thrice triumpher in Rome, fubdued Egypt 
to the Roman empire, and made an end of civil 
wars; being before cailed Sexsilis, or the fixth 
from March. Peacham. 


AUGU stwess. n.f. [from augu/?.] Eleva- 
tion of look; dignity; loftineís ot mien 
or afpect. 

A’viary. n. f. [from avis, Lat. a bird.] 
A place inclofed to keep birds in. 


Jo aviaries of wire, to keep birds of all forts, 


Swift. 
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the Italians beftow vaft expence; including great | 


fcope of ground, variety of bushes, trees of good 

height, running waters, and fornetimes a ftove an- 

nexed, to contemper the air in the winter. 
Wotton's Architefure. 

Look now to your aviary; for now the birds 

grow fick of their feathers. .  Ewelyn’s Kalendar. 
Av DITY. n. f. f{avidité, Fr. aviditas, 
Lat. } Greedinefs; eagernefs ; appetite ; 
infatiable defire. 
A’virous. adj. [avitus, Lat.] Left by a 
man’s anceftors ; ancient. Dig. 
To Avi'ze. v. a. [avifer, Fr. A word 
"out of ufe.] 
1. To countel. 

With that, the hufbandman ‘gan him avize, 
That it for him was fittefl exercife. Spenjer. 

2. With a reciprocal pronoun, to bethink 
himfelf: s’avifer, Fr. 

But him avizing, he that dreadful deed 
Forbore, and rather chofe, with fcornful fhame, 
Him to avenge. Spenfer. 

3. To confider ; to examine. 

No power he had to ftir, nor will to rife; 

That when the careful knight "gan well avize, 


He lightly left the foe. Fairy Queen. 
As they ‘gan his library to view, 
And antique regifters for to avize. Spenfer. 


A’uxwarpb. See AWKWARD. 

Aub. adj. [alb, $ax.] A word now ob- 
folete; but ftill ufed in the Scotch dia- 
let.. 

Tis pride that pulls the country down ; 
Then take thine au/d cloak about thee. 
Sbakefpeare. 

AULE TICK, adj. [avacg.] Belonging to 
pipes. Dia. 

A’u tick. adj. [aulicus, Lat.] Belonging to 
the court. f 

AuULN. n.f. [aulue, Fr.] A French mea- 
fure of length; an ell. 

To AUMA IL. v. a. [from maille, Fr. the 
meth of a net; whence a coat of aumail, 
a coat with network of iron.] T'o varie- 
gate; tofigure. Upton explains it, to 
enamel. 

In golden bufkins of coftly cordwaine, 


All hard with golden bendes, which were entail’d 
With curious anticks, and full fair aumail'd. 


Fairy Queen. 

Au’mMBRy. See AmBry. 

Aunt. 2.f. [tante, Fr. amita, Lat.) A fa- 
ther or mother’s fifter; correlative to 
nephew or niece. : 

Who meets us here ? my niece Plantagenet, 
Led in the hand of her kind aunt of Glo fer. 
Shake/peare. 
She went to plain work, and to purling brooks, 
Old=fafhion'd halls, dull aunts, and croaking rooks. 
Pope. 

AVOCADO. n. f. [Span. perfica, Lat.] 
The name of a tree that grows in great 
plenty in the Spanifh Wett Indies. 

The fruit is ot itfelf very iniipid, for which 
reafon they generally cat it with the juice of le- 
mons and fugar, to give it a poignancy. Miller. 


To A°VOCATE. vw. a. [avoco, Lat.] To 
call off from bufinefs ; to call away. 

Their diveiture of mortality difpenfes them 

from thofe laborious and avocating duties to dif- 

treffed Chriftians, ard their fecular relations, 

_ which are here requifite. Boyle. 


Avoca Ton. 2. /. [from avocate.} 
1. The act of calling afide. 
The buftle of bufinefs, the awocaticns of our 


fenfes, and the din of a clamorous world, are im- 
pediments. Glanville. 


AVO 


Stir-up that remembrance which his many avse 

cations of bufinefs have caufed him tolay afide. 
Dryden. 

God does frequently inje& into the foul bieffed 
impulfes to duty, and powerfal avocaticns from 
fin. South. 

2. The bufinefs that calls; or the call that 
fummons away. 

It is a fubje& that we may make fome progrefs 
in its contemplation within the time, that in the 
ordinary time of life, and with the permiffion of 
neceflary avocaticnsy a man may employ in luch a 
contemplation. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

By the fecular cares and avocations which ac- 
company marriage, the clergy have been furnithed 
with fkill in common life. Atterbury. 

To AVOID. v:a. [vuider, Fr.] 
1. To hun ; to decline. 
The wifdom of pleafing God, by doing what he 
commands, and avoiding what he forbids. Tillot/on. 
2. To efcape; as, he avoided the blow by 
turning afide. 
3. To endeavour to fhun. 

The fathion of the world is to avoid coft, and 

you encounter ite ? Shakelpeare. 
4. To evacuate; to quit. 

What have you to do here, fellow? pray you, 
avcid the houfe. Shakefpeare, 

If any rebel fhould be required of the prince 
confederate, the ‘prince confederate thould com- 
mand him to avoid the country. Bacon. 

He defired to fpeak with fome few of us: 
whereupon fix of us only fayed, and the ref a- 
woided the room. Bacon. 

5. To emit; to throw out. 

A toad contains not thofe urinary parts which 
are found in other animals to avoid that ferous 
excretion. Brown's Vulgar Errourse 

6. To oppofe ; to hinder effect. 

The removing that which caufed putrefaction, 

doth prevent and avoid putrefaction. Bacon. 
7. To vacate; to annul. ` 

How can thefe grants of the king’s be aecided, 
without wronging of thofe lords which had thefe 
lands and lordfhips given them ? Spenfere 

To Avo'rID. van. 
Len LOweting. see meee 

And Saul caft the javelin ; for he faid, I will 
{mite David even to the wall with it! and David 
avoided out of his prefence twice. 1 Same 

2. To become void or vacant. 

Bithopricks are not- included under benefices : 
fo that if a perfon takes a bithoprick, it does not 
avoid by force of that law of pluralities, but by 
the ancient common law. Ayliffe. 

AVOIDABLE. adj. [from avoid. ] 
r. That which may be avoided, fhunned, 
orefcaped. ` 

Want of ‘exa@nefs in -fuch nice experiments is 
fcarce avoidable. Boyle. 

To take feveral things for granted, is hardiy 
avoidable to any one, whofe taik it is to thew the 
falfehood or improbability of any truth. Locke 

2. Liable to be vacated or annulled. 

The charters were not avoidable tor the king’s 
nonage ; and it there could have been any fuch 
pretence, that alone would not avoid them. Hale. 

AVOIDANCE. 2. f. [from avoid. ] 
1. The act of avoiding. 

It is appointed to give us vigour in. the purfuit 
of what is good, or in the aevidance of what is 
hurtful. Watts. 

2. The courfe by which any thing is car- 
ried off. 

For avoidances and drainings of water, where 
there is'too much, we fhall {peak of. Bacon. 

3. The act or ftate of becoming vacant. 
4. The act of anaulling. 
AVO DER. 2./. [from avoid. ] 
1. The perfon that avoids or fhuns any 
thing. i 
2. The 
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2. The perfon that carries any thing’away.| 
3. The veffel in which things are carried 


away. 

Avo’rpLess. adj. [from avoid.) Inevit- 
able ; that which cannot-be ‘avoided. 

That avcidie/s ruin in which the whole empire 


would be invoived. Dennis's Letters. 
Avorrpupo's. n. f. [avoir du poids, Fr. ] 
A kind of weight, of. which a pound 
contains fixteen ounces, and is in pro- 
portion to. a pound Troy, as feventeen 
to fourteen. 
- | commodities are weighed by avoirdupois 
weight. Chambers. 
Probably the Romans left their ounce in Bri- 


troy ounce we had elfewhere. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
AvoLAa' TION. 2. /. [from avolo, to fly 

away, Lat.] The a&t of flying away; 
£ flight; efcape. 


‘Lhefe airy vegetabies are made by the relicks of 


-plantal emiffives, whofe .avolaticn was, prevented 
by the condenfed enclofure. Glanvillc’s Scepfi:» 
Steangers,.or the fungous parcels about candles, 
only fignify a pluvicus air, hindering the avc/a- 
tior: of the favillous particles. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
Yo Avo uch. -v. a. [avouer, Fr.: for this 
word we now generally fay vouch. ] 
1. To: affirm; to maintain ; to declare 
_ peremptorily. 
They boldly avouched that themfelves only had 
the truth, which they would ac ali times- defend. 
i Hooker. 
lzi Wretched though I feem, f 
I can produce a champion that will prove 
What is avcucbed here. Shakefp. King Lear. 
2. To produce in favour of another. 
Such antiquities could ‘have been avouched for 
the Irith. Spenfer's Ireland. 
3. To vindicate ; to juftify. 
You will think you made no offence, if the duke 
avouch the juftice of your dealing. 
Shukefpeare’s Meafure for Meafure. 
Avo ucu. 2. /. [from the verb.] Decla- 
ration; evidence; teftimony. 
I might not this belicve, 
Without the fenfible and try's avouch 
Of mine own eyes. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
Avo'UCHABLE. + [from.avouch.] That 
may ‘he avouched. 
AVO UCKER.» /. [from avouch.] He that 
avouches. 


To AVOW. wv. a. [avouer, Fr.] To de- 
clare with confidence; to juttify ; not 
to diflemble. 


-) His cruel ttepdame, feeing ‘what was done, 
Her wicked days with wretched. knife did end ; 
In death avceving th’ innocence of her fon. 
‘A Fairy Queen. 
He that. delivers, them, mentions his doing it 
upon his own particular knowledge, or the relation 
b of fome credible perfon, avowiag it upon his own 
experience. Boyle. 
Lett to myfelf, I muft avow, I ftrove 
From publick thame to fcreen my fecret love. Dryd. 
Such affertions proceed from principles which 
cannot be avowed by thofe who are for preferving 
chorch and fate. Sift. 
Then'blaz‘d his fmother’d Mame, avow'd and 
saiti bold. ‘Lbomfon. 


Avowaste. adj. [from avow.] = Phat 
which may be openly declared; that 
which may be declared without hame. 

Avowat.n f. (from avow.) Juftificatory 
declaration ; open declaration. 

é AvoweDLY. adv. [from avow.] Inan 
open manner. 
ps 10 


All the larger and coarfer, 


tain, which is now our avoirdupois ounce : for our f, 
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‘Aurora fheds 
On Indus’ fmiling banks therofy thower. Thom, 
AURYRA Borealis, (Lat.] Light ftream- 
ing in the night from the north. =" 
AU RUM Fulminans. (Lat.] A prepara- 
tion made by diffolving gold in aqua 
regia, and precipitating it with falt of 
tartar ; whence a very {mall quantity of 
it becomes capable, by a moderate heat, 
of giving a report like that of a piltol. 
| Quincy. 
Some aurum fulminans the fabrick fhook. Gartb. 
AuscuLTaTion. 2. f. [from aufčulto, 
Lat.] A hearkening or liftening to. Dig. 
A’USPICE. 2. f. [au/picium, Lat. ] 
1. The omens of any future undertaking 
drawn from birds. 
2. Protection ; favour fhewn. 
Great tather Mars, and greater Jove, 
By. whofe high ax/pice Rome hath ftood 
So long. Ben Fanfon. 
3. Influence; good derived to others from 
the piety of their patron. 

But fo may he live long, that town to fway, 

Which by his au/pice they will‘nobler make, 
As he will hatch their afhes'by his ftay. Dryden. 
Ausprciat. adj. [from au/pice.| Relat- 
ing to prognoiticks. | 
Auspi cious. adj. [from-au/pice.] 
1. Having omens of fuccefs. s 

You are ‘now, with happy and aufpicicous þe- 
ginnings, forming a model of a Chriftian charity. 

“J Spratt. 
2. Profperous ; fortunate: applied to per- 
fons. 

Aufpicious chief! thy race, in times to come, 
Shall ipread the conquefts of imperial Rome. Dryd. 

3. Favourable ¿+ kind; propitious: ap- 
plied to perfons, or actions. 

Fortune play upon thy profp’rous helm, 
As thy aufpicious miftrefs ti ` Sbakefpeare. 

4. Lucky; happy: applied to things 
I'll deliver all, * 
And promife you calm feas, au/picious gales, 
And fails expeditious. Shake/peare’s Tempcft. 

A pure, an active, an aufpicious flame, 

And bzight as heav’n, from whence the bleffing 
came. Rofcommon. 

Two battles your au/picious caufe has won ; 
Thy {word can perfect what it has begun. Dryden. 

AuspicrousLy,. adv. [from au/picious.] 
Happily ; profperoufly ; with profpe- 
rous Omens. 

Auspi’ciousnessin. f. [from au/picious. } 
Profperity ; promife of happinefs. 

AUSTE'RE. adj. [aufterus, Lat. 

t. Severe; harfh; rigid. 

When men reprefent the Divine nature as an 
auftere and rigorous mafter, always lifting up his 
hand to take vengeance, fuch conceptions muft 
unavoidably raile terror. Rogers. 

Auftere Saturnius, fay 
From whence this wrath? or who controuls thy 
{way ? Pope. 

2. Sour of take ; harth. 

Th’ auffere and pond’rous juices they fublime, 
Make them afcend the porous fuil, and climb 
The orange-tree, the citron, and the lime. 

Blackmores 

Auficre wines, diluted with water, cool more 

than water alone, and at the fame time do not relaxe 
£ Arbutbnotoniziliments. 

AUSTE RELY. adv. [from auflere.] Se- 
verely ; rigidly. 

Ah! Luciana, did he tempt thee fo ? 

Might'ft thou perceive, auflerely in his eye, 


AUR 


Wilmot could not avowedly have excepted 
againft the other. Clarendsn. 


Avowee’. m. /. [avoué, Fr.] He to whom 
the right of advowfon of any church be- 
longs. Dig. 

Avower. x. f. [from avow.] - He that 
avows or juftifies. 


Virgil makes Æneas a bold avewer of his own 
virtues. Dryden. 


Avowry. n., f. [from avow.] In law, 
is where one takes a diftrefs for rent, or 
other thing, and the other fues replevin. 
In which cafe the taker fhall juftify, in 
his plea, for what caufe he took it ; and, 
If he took it in his own right, is to fhew 
it, and fo avow the taking, which is 
called his avowry. Chambers. 

Avowsat. n. J. [from avow.] A con- 
feffion. . Dif. 

Avowtry. 2. J- [See Avowrry.] 
Adultery. 

A‘vrate. m f. A fort of pear; which 
fee. - 

AURELIA. n.f. [Lat.] A term ufed for 
the firft apparent change of the eruca, 
or maggot of any f{pecies of infects. 

Chambers. 

The folitary maggot, found in the dry heads of 
teafel, is fometimes changed into the aurclia of a 
butterfly, fometimes into a fly-cafe. Rayon Creat. 

A°URICLE, n. f. [auricula, Lat:] 

1. The, external ear, or that part of the 
ear which is prominent from the head. 
2. Two appendages of the. heart ; being 
two mufcular caps, covering the two 
ventricles thereof; thus called from the 
refemblance they bear to the external 
ear. They move regularly like the 
heart, only in an inverted order ; their 
fyftole correfponding to the diaftole of 
the heart. Chambers. 
Blood fhould be ready to join with the chyle, 

before it reaches the right auricle of the heart. 
Ray on the Creation. 

Auricuta.mf. See Bears Ear. A 
flower, 

Aur CULAR. adj. [from auricula, Lat.] 
the ear. ] 

1. Within the fenfe or reach of hearing. 


Yous shall hear us confer, and) by dn auricular 
affurance have your fatisfa¢tion. Shak. Ka Lear. 
2. Secret; told in the ear; as, auricular 
conteffion. 
3- Traditional ; known by report. 

The alchymitts call in many var etics out of 
aftrology, auricular traditions, and feigned tefti- 
monies. Bacon, 

AuR OYA RLY.. adu., [from auricular. | 
[na fecret/ manner. 

Thefe will foon confefs, and that not auricularly, 

but ina loud and audible voice. Decay cf Picty. 
Aurirerous. adj. (aurifer, Lat.] That 
which produces gold. 

Rocks’ rich in gems, and mountains big with 

mines, 
Whence many a burfting ftream aurifersus plays. 
à T Lori/on. 
AURIGA tion. 2. f. [auriga, Lat.] The 
act or practice of driving carriages. Dict. 
See ORPIMENT. 
AURO'RA. n. f. [Lat.] 
1. A fpecies of crowfoot. 


That he did plead i i? Shakeltearcs 

2 The goddels that opens the gates. off en  rccdesaaftedy talk e 
day; poetically, the morning. Oraa plate, ahd imnocence.. PAY Lap. 

2 AUSTERE» 


AUT 


Austereness. n.f. [from aufere.] 

1. Severity ; ftrictnefs ; rigour. 

My unioil’d name, th’ auferenefs of my life, 
May vouch againft you ; and my place i*-th’ ftate 
Will fo your accufation overweigh. Shake/peare. 

If an indifferent and unridiculous objeét could 
draw this auflerenc/s into a fmile, he hardly could 
refit the proper motives thereof. Brown's Vulg, Er. 

2. Roughnefs in tafe. 

Austerity. z. f. [from auftere.] 

1. Severity; mortified life ; ftriétnefs. 

Now, Marcus Cato, our new conful’s fpy, 
What is your four aufterity fent t° explore ? 

Ben Fonfon. 

What was that fnaky-headed Gorgon thield 
That wife Minerva wore, unconguer’d virgin, 
Wherewith the freez'd her foes to congeal'd ftone, 
But rigid looks of chafte auficrity, 
And noble grace, that dafh'd brute violence 
With fudden adoration and blank awe? Milton. 
_ This prince kept the government, and yet lived 
in his convent with all the rigour and aufferity of 
a Capuchin. ‘Addifon. 

2. Cruelty ; harfh difcipline. 

Let not auferity breed fervile fear ; 

_No wanton found offend her virgin ear. Rofcommcn. 

AUSTRAL. adj. [aufralis, Lat.] South- 
ern; as, the aufiral figns. 

To A°usTRALIZE, von, [from aufer, the 
fouth wind, Lat.] To tend towards the 
fouth. 

Steel and good iron difcover a verticity, or polar 
faculty ; whereby they do feptentriate at one ex- 
treme, and aufralize at another. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 

A USTRINE. adj. [from aufrinus, Lat.) 
Southern; fouthernly. 

AUTHE'NTICAL. adj. [from authentick.] 
Not fictitious ; being what it feems. 

Of ftatutes made before time of memory, we 
have no axtbentical records, but only tran{cripts. 

Hale. 

AUTHENTICALLY. adv. [from authen- 
tical.) After an authentick manner ; 
with all the circumftances requifite to 
procure authority. 

This point is dubious, and not yet authentically 
Gecided. Breaon's Vulgar Errours. 

Confcience never commands or forbids any thing 
authentically, but there is fome law of God which 
commands or forbids it firtt. South. 

AUTHE'NTICALNESS. n. f. [from authen- 
tical.) The quality of being authentick ; 
genuinenefs ; authority. 

Nothing canbe more pleafant than to fee vir- 
tuofos about a cabinet of medals, defcanting upon 
the value, rarity, and adtbenticalnefs of the feveral 
pieces. ra Addifon. 

AUTHENTICITY. 2. /. [from authentick,] 
Authority ; genuinenefs; the being au- 
thentick. 

AUTHE'NTICK. aaj. [authenticus, Lat.] 
That which has every thing requifite to 
give it authority; as, an authentick re- 
gifter. It is ufed in oppofition to any 
thing by which authority is deftroyed, 
as authentick, not counterfeit. It is never 
ufed of perfons. Genuine; not fictitious. 

Thou art wont his great autbentick will 
Interpreter through higheft heav'n to bring. Milt. 
She joy’d th’ autbentick news to hear, 
Of what the guefs'd berore with jealous fear. Cowley. 
But cenfure °s to be underftood 
The autbentich mark of the ele@, 
The publick tamp Heav'n fets on all that’s great 
and good. Swift. 

AUTHENTICKLY.adv. [from authentick.] 
After an authentick manner. 

AUTHENTICKNESS. 2, f. [from authen- 


tick.) The fame with authenticity. 


AUT 


AUTHOR. 2. f. audor, [Lat.] 

1. The firt beginner or mover of any 
thing; he to whom any thing owes its 
original. 

That law, the autbor and obfervcr whereof is one 
only God, to be bleffed for ever. Hooker. 
The author of that which caufeth another thing 
to be, is author of that thing alfo which thereby is 
caufed, Hooker. 
Vil never 
Be fuch a gofling to obcy inftir€; but Rand 
Asifa man was authsr of himfelf, 
And knew no other kin. Shakefp. Crriolanus. 
Thou art my father, thou my axuthsr, thou 
My being gav'ft me; whom fhould I obey 
But thee? Milton's Paradife Left. 
But Faunus came from Picus, Picus drew 
His birth from Saturn, if records be true. 
Thus king Latinus, in the third degree, 
Had Saturn aurber of his family. Dryden. 
If the worthip of falfe gods had not blinded the 
heathen, inftead of teaching to worship the fun, 
and dead heroes, they would have taught us to 
worfhip our true Aurbor and benefactor, as their 
anceftors did under the government of Noah and 
his fons, before they corrupted themfelves. Newton. 

2. The efficient ; he that effeéts or pro- 

duces any thing. 
That which is the ftrength of their amity, fall 
prove the immediate author of their variance. 
Shakefpeare, 
Now while the tortur’d favage turns around, 
Ard flings abouthis foam, impatient of the wound; 
The wound’s great autber clofe at hand provokes 
His rage. Dryden's Fables. 
From his loins 
New authors of diffention {pring ; from him 
Two branches, that in hofting long contend 
For fov'reign (way. Philips. 

3- The firk writer of any thing ; diftinét 
from the tranflator or compiler. 

To ftand upon every point in particulars, belong- 

« eth to the firft aurbor of the tory. 2 Mac. ñigo 

An autbor has the choice of his own thoughts 
and words, which a tranflator has not. Dryden. 

4. A writer in general. 

Yet their own authors faithfully affirm 
That the land Salike lies in Germany. Sbakefp. 
AUTHORITATIVE. ad. [from authority. ] 
1. Having due authority. 


2. Having an air of authority. 

I dare not give them the axurboritative title of 
aphorifins, which yet may make a reafonable moral 
prognoftick. Wotton. 

‘The mock aurborjtative manner of the one, and 
the infipid mirth of the other. Swifts Examiner. 


AUTHORITATIVELY. adu. [from autho- 
vitative. | 
1. In an authoritative manner; with a 
fhew of authority. 
2. With due authority. 
No law foreign binds in England, till it be re- 


ceived, and authoritatincly engrafted, into the law 
of England. Hale. 


AUTHO RITATIVENESS. n. f. [from au- 
thoritative.) An ating by authority ; 
authoritative appearance. Didi. 

AUTHORITY. 1. f. [au&oritas, Lat.] 

1. Legal power. 
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Idle old man, 
That ftill would manage thofe autkorities , 
That he hath given away ! Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Adam's fovereignty, that by virtue of being pro- 
prictor of the whole world, he had any autbority over 
men, could not have been inherited by any of his 
children. Locke. 

2. Influence ; credit. 

Power arifing from ftrength, is always in thofe 
that are governed, who are many: but authority 
arifing from opinion, is in thofe that govern, who 
are few. Temple. 

‘The woods are fitter to give rules than cities, 


AUT 


where thofe that call themfeivés civil and rational, 
go out of their way, by the aurbority of example. 


Locke. 
3. Power; rule. 
T know, my lord, 
If law, authority, and pow'r deny not, 
Ic will go hard with poor Antonio, Shakefpeare. 


But l fuffer not a woman to teach, nor to ufurp 
authority over the man, but to be in filence. 

1 Tim. iis 126 
4. Support; juftification ; countenance. 

Doft thou expeét th’ authority of their voices, 

Whofe filent wills condemn thee ? Ben Fonfone 
5. Teftimony. 

Something I have heard of this, which I would 

be glad to find by fo {weet an authority confirmed. 
- Sidney. 

We urge autherities in things that need not, and 
introduce the teftimony of ancient writers, to con- 
firm things evidently believed. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

Having been fo hardy as to undertake a charge 
againft the philofophy-of the fchools, I was liable 
to have becn overborne by a torrent of authorities. 

Gianwville’s Scepfise 
6. Weight of teftimony ; credibility ; co- 
gency of evidence. 

They confider the main confent of all the 
churches in the whole world, witnelfing the facred 
authority of {criptures, ever fitheace the tirft publi- 
cation thereof, even till this prefent day and hour. 

Hooker. 
AUTHORIZATION: 2. f. [from authorize. ] 
Eftablifhment by authority. 

The obligation of laws arifes not. from their 
matter, but from their admiffion and reception, 
and authorization in this kingdom. Hale. 

To AUTHORIZE. v. 2. [autorifer, Fr.] 


1. To give authority to any perfon. 
Making herfelf an impudent fuitor, aurborizing 
herfelf very much, with making us fee, that all 
favour and power depended upon her. Sidney» 
Deaf to complaints, they wait upon the ill, 
Till fome fafe crifis authorize their fill. Dryden. 


2.. To make any thing legal. 
Yourfelf firft made that-titie which I claim, 
Firft bid me love, and.authcriz’d my flame. Dryd. 
I] have nothing farther to defire, 
But Sancho’s leave to authorize our Marriage. 
Dryden. 
To have countenanced in him irregularity, and 
difobedience to ‘that light which he had, would . 
have been, to have authorized diforder, contufion, 
‘and wickednefs, in his creatures. Locke. 


3. To eftablifh any thing by authority. 
Lawful it is to devifejany ceremony, and to au- 
thorizz any kind of regimen, no {pecial command- 
ment being thereby violated. Hooker. 
Thofe forms are bet which have been longeft 
received and authorized in a nation by cuttom and 
ufc. Temple. 
4. To juftify ; to prove a thing to be right. 
All virtue lies in a power of denying our own 
deftres, where reafon does not autborize them. 
Locke, 
5. To give credit to any perfon or thing. 
Although their intention be fincere, yet doth it 
notorioufly ftrengthen vulgar errour, and authorize 
opinions injurious unto truth. Brown's Vuig. Erre 
Be a perfon in vogue with the multitude, he 
fhall authorize any nonfenfc, and make incoherent 
ftuff, feafoned with twang and tautology, pafs for 
rhetorick. Southe 
AuTocRasy. 7#. f.. [avurcxeatia, from 
avr®-, felf, and neat @-, power. ] Inde- 
pendent power ; fupreiacy. 
AuUTOGRA’PHICAL. ad. [from autogra- 
phy.) Of one’s own writing. Dia.. 


 AUTOGRAPHY. 2. f. [žvtoygaĝor, from 


autos, and yews to write.] A particu- 
lar perfon’s own writing ; or the origi- 
nal of a treatife, in oppofition to a copy. 

AUTOMATI- 


AUX 


AvToma TICAL. adj. [from automaton. ] 
Belonging to an automaton ; having the 

"power of moving itfelf. 

AuToMaTON. 2. f. [avtéparor, In the 
pleral, automata.] A machine that hath 
the power of motion within itfelf, and 
which ftands in need of no foreign affift- 
ance. ) Quincy. 

For it is greater to underftand the art, whereby 
the Almighty governs the motions of the great 
automaton, than to have learncd the intrigues of 
policy. l Glanville s Scepfis. 

‘The particular circumftances for which the au- 
tomata of this kind are mot eminent, may be 
reduced to four. Wiikins. 

AuTo'mAaTOUS. adj. [from automaton.) 
Having in itlelf the power of mction. 

Clocks, or automatous organs, whereby we diftin- 
guifh of time, have no mention in ancient writers. 

: Brcwn`s Vulgar Errours. 

AUTONOMY. n. f. [vronpia. | The living 
according to one’s mind and prefcrip- 
tion. Dict. 

A'uTOoPsyY. n.f: [avtopie.] Ocular de- 
monitration ; feeing a thing one’s felf. 

Quincy. 
‘In thofe that have forked tails, autopfy convin- 
ceth us, that it hath this ufe. Ruy on tte Creation. 

AvuTOPTICAL. adj. [from autopy.] Per- 
ceived by one’s own eyes. 

Auto PTICALLY. adv. [from autoptical.] 
By means of one’s own eyes. 

Were this true, it would awsoptically filence that 
difpute. Brown. 

That the galaxy is a meteor, was the account 
of Ariftotle; but the telefcope hath autoptically 
confuted it: and he, who is not Pyrrhonian enough 
to the difbelief of his fenfes, may fee that it is no 
exhalation. Glanville's Scepfis. 

AUTUMN. n.f. [autumnus, Lat.) The 
feafon of the year between fummer and 
winter, beginning attronomically at the 
equinox, and ending at the folitice; po- 
pularly, autumn comprifes Auguft, Sep- 
tember, and Oétober. 

For 1 will board her, though the chide as loud 
As thunder, when the clouds in autumn crack. 

Shaoke/peare. 

I would not be over-confident, ti!l he hath pafled 

a {pring or autumn. Wifewan’s Surgery. 

The ftarving brood, 
Void of fufficient fuftenance, will yield 
A fender autumn. 

Autumn, nodding o'er the yellow plain, 
Comes joviai on. Tiomfcn. 

AUTUMNAL. adj. [from autumn,] Belong- 


ing to autumn ; produced in autumn. 
No fpring or fummer's beauty hath fuch grace, 
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Philips. 


As I have feen in one autumnal face. Denne. 
Thou fhalt not long 

Rule in the clouds ; like an autumnal ftar, 

Or lightning, thou thale fall. Milton. 


AUXI'LIAR. 
AuxiLiary. § Affiftant ; helping ; con- 


AUXILIAR. 
AuxrLiary. į Helper; affiftant ; confe- 
P 


AWA 


amore grave and magnificent word is 
put inftead of the proper word. 

Smith's Rhetorick. 
adj. {from auxilium, Lat.] 


federate. 
The giant. brood, 
That fought at Thebes and Ilium on each fide, 
Mix’d with auxiliar gods. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Their traétates are little auxiliary unto ours, nor 
afford us any light to detenebrate this truth. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
There is not the {malleft capillary vein but it 
is prefent with, and awxiliary to it, according to 
its ufe. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Nor from his patrimonial heav'n alone 
Is Jove content to pour his vengeance down 5 
Aid from his brother of the feas he craves, 
To help him with auxiliary waves. Dryden. 


n. f. [from auxilium, Lat. } 


derate. 

In the ftrength of that power, he might, with- 
out the auxiliaries of any further influence, have 
determined his will to a full choiceof God. Sourb. 

There are, indeed, a fort of underling auxiliaries 
to the difficulty of a work, called commentators 
and criticks. Pope. 


Auxitrary Verb. A verb that helps to 


conjugate other verbs. 

In almoft all languages, fome of the commoneft 
ncuns and verbs have many irregularities ; fuch are 
the common auxiliary verbs, to be and to bawe, to do 
and fo be done, &c. Watts. 


Auxizia tion. n. f. [from auxiliatus; 


Lat.} Help; aid; fuccour. Dict. 


To Await. v.a. [from aand wait. See 


Wair.] 


1, To expe& ; to wait for. 


Even as the wretch condemn’d to lofe his life 
Awaits the falling of the murd’ring knife. Fairfax. 
Betwixt the rocky pillars Gabriel fat, 
Chief of th’ angelick guards, awaiting night. Ailt. 


2. To attend; to be in ftore for. 


To thew thee what reward 
Awaits the good ; the reft, what punifhment. 
Mion. 
Unlefs his wrath be, appeafed, an eternity of 
torments ewaits the ob,ects of his difpleafure. 
Rogers. 


Awa‘1t. n.f. [from the verb.] Ambuth. 


See Wait. 


Aad leaft mifhap.the moft blifs alter may : 
For thoufand perils lie in clofe awuit 
About us daily, to work our decay. 


Spenfer. 


To Awake. w. a. [peccian, Sax.) To 


awake has the preterite awoke, or, as we 
now more commonly {peak, awaked.] 


1. To roufe out of fleep. 


Take heed, 
How you awake our fleeping tword of war. Shake/p. 
Our friend Lazarus fleepeth; but I go that J 
may awake him out of fleep. Jobn, xi. 11. 


Bind now up your autumnal flowers, to prevent | 2. To raife from any ftate refembling fleep. 


fudden gufts, which will proftrate all. Evelyn. 
Not the fair fruit that on yon branches glows 
With that ripe red th’ autumnal fun beftows. 
n Pope. 
AvuU'LsION. n. f. [avulfo, Lat.} The a& 
of pulling one thing trom another. 
Spare not the little cftprings, if they grow 
Redundant ; but the thronging ciufters thin 
By kind aruifsn. Philips. 
The prefflure of any ambient fluid can be no 
intelligible caufe of the cohefion of matter; though 
fuch a preffure may hinder the avulficn of two po- 
ħifhed fuperficies one from another, in a line per- 
pendicular to them. Locke. 


AUKE SIS. n. J: [Latin.}] An Increafing ; 
an exornation, when, tor amplification, 


Hark, hark, the horrid found 
Has rais‘d up his head: 
As atvak'd from the dead, 


And amaz'd, he ftares round. Dryd. Sts Cecilia. 


3- To put into new action. 


The fpark of noble courage now awake, 
And ftrive your excellent felt to excel, F. Queen. 
The fair 
Repaire her fmiles, awakens ev'ry grace, 
And calls forth all the wonders of her face. Pepe. 


To Awake. v. ne ‘Lo break from fleep ; 


to ceafe to fleep, 
Alack, lam afraid they have atvak'd, 
And ‘tis not done ! Sbakefpe Macbhetb. 
I awaked up lat of all, as one that gathereth 
after the grape-gathesers. Eccluse xxxiii. 16. 


To AWARD. V. 7. 


P 
Awa’rp. a. f. [from the veh) 


To AWARE. V. n. 


AWA 


Awa’xe. adj. [from the verb.] Not being 


afleep ; not fleeping. 
Imagination is like to work better upon fleeping 
men, than men awake. Bacon. 
Cares fhall not keep him on the throne awake, 
Nor break the golden fumbers he would take. 
Dryden. 


To AWAKEN. v.a. andw.n. The fame 


with Awake. 
Awake Argantyr, Hervor the only daughter 
Of thee and Suafu doth awaken thee. Hickese 


To Awa’rpb. w. a. [derived by Skinner, 


fomewhat improbably, from peand, Sax. 
towards.] To adjudge; to give any 
thing by a judicial fentence. 
A pound of that fame merchant's flefh is thine 3. 
The court awards it, and the law doth give it. 
Shakefpearee 
It advances that grand bufinefs, and according 
to which their eternity hereafter will be awarded. 
Decay of Pietye 
A church which allows falvation to none with- 
out it, nor awards damnation to almot any within- 
ite Soutbe 
Satisfaction for every affront cannot be awarded 
by ftated laws. Collier on Duclling. 
To judge; to deter- 


mine. 
Th’ unwife award to lodge it in the tow’rs, 
An off ring facred. e's Odyfleye 


Judg- 
ment ; fentence; determination. 
Now hear th’ atvard, and happy may it prove 
To her, and him who beft deferves her love. 
Drydens 
Affection bribes the judgment, and we cannot 
expect an equitable award, where thé judge is 
made a party. Glanville. 
To urge the fbe, 
Prompted by blind revenge and wild defpair, 
Wereto refufe th’ awards of Providence. 
Addifon's Catr 


Aware. adv. [from a, and ware, an old 


word for cautious; it is however, per- 
haps, an adjeétive ; gepapian, Sax ] Ex- 
cited to caution ; vigilant; in a ftate of 
alarm ; attentive. 
Ere I was aware, I had left myfelf nothing but 
the name of a king. Sidney- 
Ere forrow was aware, they made his thoughts 
bear away fomething elfe befides his own forrow. 
Sidney's Arcadia. 
Temotations of profperity infinuate themfelves ; 
fo that we are but little aware of them, and lefa- 
able to withftand them. Atterbury. 
To beware; to be 
cautious. 
So warn'd he them aware themfelves ; and 
Inftant, without difturb, they took alarm. 
Paradife Loft. 
This paffage is by others underftood 
thus: He warned thole, who were aware, 
of themfelves. 


Awa’y. adv. [apeg, Saxon. ] 
1. Ina ftate of abfence ; not. in any parti- 


cular place. 
They could make 
Love to your drefs, although your face were away. 
Ben Fonfon"s Catalina. 
It is impoffible to Know properties that are fo 
annexed. to it, that any of them being away, that 
effer:ce is noc there. Locke. 


2. From any place or perfon, 


l have apa n upon my forehead here 
— Why that’s with watching ; ‘twill away again. 
Shake/pearee 
When the fowls came down upon the carcafes, 
Abzahain drove them away again. Gem Xv. 11. 
Woul:! you youth and beauty ftay, 
Love hath wings, and wil! away. 
Summer funs roli unperceiv'd awaye 


Waller; 
Pope. 
3. Let 


AWF 
g. Let us go. 


Away, old man; giveime thy hands away; 
King Lear hath loft, he and his daughter ta’en ; 
Give me thy hand. Comeon.. Shuke/p. King Lear. 

4. Begone. 

Away, and glifter like the god of war, 

When he intendeth to become the field. 
Shakefpcare’s King Jobn. 
Ml to the woods among the happier brutes : 
Come, let's away; bark, the fhrill horn refounds. 
» Smith's Phaedra and Hippolitus. 
Away, you flart'rer ! 
Nor charge his gen*rous meaning. Rowe's F. Shore. 
5. Out of one’s own hands; into the power 


of fomething elfe. 
Ir concerns every man, who wiU not trifle away 
his foul, and fool himfelf into irrecoverable. mi- 
fery, to enquire into thefe matters. Tillotfone 
6. It is often ufed with a verb; as, to drink 
away an eftate ; to idle away a manor; 
that is, to drink or idle till an eftate or 
manor is gone. 
He p/ay'd his life away. Pope. 
y. On the way ; on the road: perhaps 
this isthe original import of the fol- 
Jowing phrafe. 
Sir Valentine, whither aray fo fat? Shake. 
8. Perhaps the phrafe, be cannot away with, 
may mean, be cannot travel with; he can- 


not bear the company. 

She never could away with me.———=-=Never, 
never: the would always fay, fhe could not abide 
Mafter Shallow. Shak-/peares 

9. Away with. Throw away; take away. 

It you dare think of deferving our charms, 

Away with your fheephooks, and take to your 
arms. Dryden. 
AWE. 1. J. [exe, oxa, Saxon.) Reveren- 
tial fear; reverence. 

They all be brought up idly, without awe of 
parents, without precepts of matters, and without 
tear of offence. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

This thought fixed ‘upon him who is only to be 
feared, Gud: and yet with a filial fear, which at 
the fame time both fears and loves. It was awe 
without amazement, and dread without diftraétion. 

Sourb. 

What is the proper awe and fear, which is duc 

from man to God ? . Regers. 
To Awe. v. a. [from the noun.] To {trike 
with reverence, or fear; to keep in 


f{ubjection. 

If you will work on any man, you mutt either 
know his nature and fafhions, and fo lead him; 
or his ends, and fo perfuade him; or his weak- 
neffes and difadvantages, and fo awe him; or 
thofe that have intereit in him, and fo govern him. 

Bacon. 

Why then was this forbid ? Why, but to awe’ 
Why, bu: to keep you low and ignurant, 

His worlhippers ? Milton 

Heav’n, that hath plac’d this ifland to give law; 
To balance Europe, and her ftates to awe. Waller 

The rods and axes of princes, and their depu- 
ties, may awe many into obedience; but the fame 
‘of their goodnefs, juftice, and other virtues, will 
work on more. Atterbury. 

A'WEBAND. n. /. [from awe and band.) A 
check. Dia. 

A’weut, adj. [from awe and full. ] 

1. That which iirikes with- awe, or fills 


with reverence. 
So owfui. that with honour thou may’ft love 


Thy maic; who ices, when thou art feen leaft wife. 


Milton's Paradifc Loft. 
I approach'the: thus, and gaze 
Infatiate; I thus finge; nor have fear'd 
Thy awful viow, nore awful thus <etir'd, 


Faiet rei mbtance of thy Maker tair Li Milten 


2: Worfhipful ; imauthority; invefted with 


diyuity.. This i¢nie is obfulcte. 


| AWKWARD. adj 


AWK 


Know, then, that fome of us are gentlemen, 
Such as the fury of ungovern'd youth 
Thruft from the company of awful men. Shakelp. 

3. Struck with awe; timorous; fcrupu- 
lous. This fenfe occurs but rarely. 

Ic is not nature and rit reafon, but a weak 
and awful reverence for antiquity, and the vogue 
of fallible men. Watts. 

A‘wFruL Ly. adv, [from awful.} Ina re- 
verential manner. 

It will concern a man, to treat this great prin- 
ciple awfully and warily, by ftill obferving what 
it commands, but efpecially what it forbids. South. 

A’wruLness. 2. f. [from aw/ul.] 
1. The quality of ftriking with awe; 
folemnity. 

Thefe objets’ naturally raife ferioufnefs; and 
night heightens the aw/fulmefs of the place, and 
pours out her fupernumerary horrours upon every 
thing. Addifor. 

2. The ftate of being ‘ftruck with awe: 
little ufed. 

An help to prayer, producing in us reverence 
and awfulnefs to the divine majefty of God. 

Taylsr's Rule cf living boly. 
To AwHa’PE. v.a. [This word I have 
met with only in Spen/er, nor can I dif- 
cover whence it is derived; but ima- 
gine, that the Teutonic language had 
anciently wapen, to ftrike, or fome fuch 
word, from which weapons, or offenfive 
arms, took their denomination.] To 
{trike ; to confound ; to terrify. 

Ah! my dear goffip, anfwér’d then the ape, 
Deeply do your fad words my wits awbape, 

Both for becaule your grief doth great appear, 


And eke becaufe myfelf am touched near. 
Hubberd’s Tale. 


AwH'LE. adv. [This word, generally re- 
puted an.adver6, is only a while, that is, 
atime, an interval.] Some time ; fome 
fpace of time. 

Stay, fay, I fay; 

And if you love me, as you fay you do, 
Let me perfuade you to forbear awhile. 
Into this wild abyfs the wary fiend 

Stood on the brink of hell, and look'd awhile, 
Pond’ring his voyage. Milton's Paradife Left. 
Awk. adj. [A barbarous contraction of the 
word awkward.) Odd; out of order. 
We have heard as arrant jangling in the pul- 
pits, asthe fteeples 5 and profeffors ringing as awk 
as the bells to give notice of the conflagia-ion. 
L’Eftrange. 

. [zpand, Saxon ; that is, 

backward, untoward. ] 

. Inelegant; unpolite; untaught; un- 

genteel. 


Shakcf/p. 


Proud Italy, 

Whofe manners ftill our tardy, apith nation 
Limps aiter in bafe awkward imitation, Shake/p. 
Their own language is worthy their care ; and 
they are judged of by their handfome or awkward 
way of expreffing themfelves in it. Locke. 
An awkward fhame, or fear of ill ufage, has a 
fhare in this conduct. : Swift. 
2. Unready; unhandy; not dexterous ; 


clumfy. 
Slow to refolve, but in’ performance quick; 

So true, that he was awtward at atrick. Dryden. 

3. Perverfe ; untoward. 
A kind‘and conftant triend 

To all thac regularly offend ; 

But was implacable, and awkward, 

To all that interlop’d and hawker'd. Hudibras. 
AWKWARDLY. adv. [from awkward. ] 


Clumfily ; unreadily ; inelegantly ; un- 


gainly. 
Dametas nodding from the wafte upwards, and 


AWO 


{wearing he never knew a man go more cevkwardly 
to work. Sidney. 
When any thing is done awkwardly, the com- 
mon faying will pafs upon them, that it is fuirable 
to their breeding. Locke. 
If any pretty creature is void of genius, and 
would pertorm her part but awkwardiy, 1 mutt 
neverthelefs infit upon her working. Addifon. 

She ftill renews the ancient fcene ; 

Forgets the forty years between ; 
Awkwardly gay, and oddly merry ; 
Her fcarf pale pink, her head-knot cherry. Prior. 

Jf a man be taught to hold his pen awkwardly, 
yet writes fufficiently well, it is not worthwhile 
to teach him the accurate methods of handling that 
intrument. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

AWKWARDNESS, n.f. [from awkward.] 
Inelegance ; want of gentility; odd- 
nefs; uniuitablenefs. 

One may obferve awkzwardne/s in the Italians, 
which eafily difcovers thcir airs not to be natural. 

Addifen. 

All his airs of behaviour have a certain awk- 
wardnefs in them; ‘but thefc “awkward airs are 
worn away in company. 

Wans's Improvement of the Mind. 
Aw. n. f.: [æle, ale, Sax.]} “A pointed 
inftrument to bore holes. . 

He which was minded to make himfelf a per- 
petual fervant, fhould, for a vifible token therc- 
of, have allo his ear bored through with an awh 

’ Hooker. 
You may likewife prick many holes with an 
awl, about a joint that will lie in the earth. ** 
/ Mortimers Hufbandry. 
A‘wLess. adj. [from awe, and the nega- 
tive /e/s.] 
1. Wanting reverence; void of refpect- 
ful fear. 

Againft whofe fury, and the unmatched force, 
The aavle/s lioncould not wage the fight. Shakelp. 

He claims the bull with! atu/c/s. infolence,. 

And having feiz’d his horns, accofts the prince. 
. Dryden. 
2. Wanting the power of caufing rever- 
ence. 

Ah me! I fee the ruin of my houfe ; 

The tyger now hath feiz’d the gentle hind ® 

Intulting tyranny begins to jut 

Upon. the innocentand aqwie/s throne. 

Shatefp. Rich. UI. 

Awe, or Aume. a. f A Dutch meafure 

of capacity for liquids, containing eight 

fteckans, or twenty verges or verteels ; 

anf{wering to what in England is called 

a tierce, or one-fixth of a ton of France, 


or one-feventh of an Englith ton. 
Arbuthnot. 
Awn. n.f. [ariffa, Lat.) The beard grow- 
ing out of the corn or grafs. Chambers. 


AWNING, »#. fa- A cover fpread over a 
boat or veffel, to keep off the weather. 
Of thefe boards I made ain awning over me. 
Robinfon Crufoee 
Awo’xe. The preterite from awake. 
And fhe faid, the Philiftines be upon thee, Samp- 
fon. And he aawoke out of his feep. 
i - Judges, xvi. 200 
Awo’rk. adv. [from a and werk.] On 
work ; into a ftate of labour; into action. 
So after Pyrrhus’ paufe, 
Aroufed vengeance fets him new awork. Shakefp. 
By prefcribing the condition, it fets us awork 
to the pertormauices of it, and that by living well. 
Hammond. 
AWORKING. adj. [from awork.] Into the 


ftate of working. 


Loog they thus travelled, yet never met . 
Adventure which might them eworking fet. 
. . Hubberd's Tale. 


AWRY’. 


® 
A 
j 


AXI 


Awry’. adv. [from a and wry]  . 
I. Not ina ftraight dire&tion ; obliquely. 
But her tad eys, till taft’ned on the ground, 
Are governed with good:y modetty ; 
That fuffers not one look to glance awry, 
Which may let in alite thought untound. 
Spenfer. 
Like perfpeétives, which rightly gaz’d upon, 
Shew nothing but confufiomy eyed awry, 
Diftinguith torm. Sharefp. Richard 11. 
A violent crois wind, from either coaft, 
Blows them tranfverie, ten thoufand leagues awry 
Into the devious air. Miiscn. 
2, Afquint ; with oblique vifion. 
y You know the king 
Wih jealous eyes has look'd awry 
» On bis ton’s a&ions. Denbam's Sophy. 
3. Not in the right or true direction. 
1 hap to ftep eewry, where I fee no path, and can 
difcern but few fteps afore me. Brerewvood. 


4. Not equally between two points; un- 


evenly. 

Not tyrants fierce that unrepenting die, 
Not Cynthia when her manieau °s pinn'd awry, 
Ere felt fuch rage. Pope. 


5. Not according to right reafon; per- 


verfely.. . 
All awry, and which wried it to the moft wry 


courfe of all, wit abufed, rather to feign reafon } 


why it fhould be amifs, than how it thould be 
amended. Sidney. 
Much of the foul they talk, but all avory, 

And in themfelves feek virtuz, and to themfelves 

All glory arrogate, to God give none. Milton. 
Axe. n.f. [eax, acre, Sax. afcia. Lat.] 
An inftrument confilting of a metal head, 
with a fharp edge, fixed in a helve or 
handle, to cut with. 

No metal can, 

No, not the hangman's axe, bear half the keennefs 

Of thy fharp envy. Shakefpeare. 
There ftood a foreft on the mountain's brow, 

Which overlook'd the fhaded plains below ; 

No founding axe prefum'd thefe trees to bite, 

Coeval with the world; a venerable fight. 
: Dryden. 
AXTLLA. n. f. [ axilla, Lat.] The ca- 

vity under the upper part of the arm, 
_ Called the arm-pit. Quincy. 
AxrLiar. } adj. [from axilla, Lat.) Be- 
A'xıLLaRy. § longing to the arm-pit. 

Axillary artery is diftr.buted unto the hand; 
below the cubit, it divideth into two parts. Brown. 


Axiom. n.f. [axioma, Lat. atiopa, from 
alow, Gr.] 


1. A propofition evident at firft fight, that 


AYE 


- cannot be made plainer by demonftra- 
tion. 
Axioms, or principles more general, are fuch as 


this, that the greater good is to be chofen before 
the leffer. Hecker. 


2. An eftablifhed principle to be granted, 


without new proof. 
The axioms ot that law, whereby natural agents 
are guided, have their ufe in the moral. Hooker. 
Their affirmations are no axioms; we efteem 
thereof as things unfaid, and account them but 
in lift of nothing. Brown. 


Axis. n. f. [axis, Lat.] The line real or 
` imaginary that pafles through any thing, 
on which it may revolve. ' 
But fince they fay our earth, from morn to morn, 
On its own axis is oblig’d to turn; 
That fwift rotation muft difperfe in air 
All things which on the rapid orb appear. 
Blackmcre. 
It might annually have compaffed the fun, and 
yet never have once turned upon its axis. Bentley. 
On their own exis as the planets run, 
And make at once their circie round the fun ; 
So two confiftent motions at the foul, 
And one regards itfelf, and one the whole. Pope. 


A’XLe. n. f. (axis, Lat.) The 
A°XLE-TREE.§ pin which pafles through 
the midft of the wheel, on which the 
circumvolutions of the wheel are per- 
formed. 
Venerable Neftor 
Should with a bond of air, ftrong as the axle-tree 
On which heav'n rides, knit all the Grecian ears 
To his experienc’d tongue. Shakefpeare. 
The fly fat upon the ax/e-tree, of the chariot- 
wheel, and faid, What a duft do I raife! Bacon. 
And the gilded car of day 
His glowing axle doth allay 
In the fteep Atiantick ftream. 
He faw a greater fun appear, 
Than his bright throne or burning ax/e-tree could 
bear. Miltcn’s Chrift's Nativity, 
Ay. adv. [perhaps from ayo, Lat.] 
1. Yes; an adverb of anfwering affirma- 
tively. 
Return you thither seme. 
—Ay, madam, with the {wiftett wing of fpeed. 
Shakefpeare. 
What fay’ft thou ? Wilt thou be of our confort? 
Say ay, and be thecantain of us all. Shakelpeare. 
2. It is a word by which the fenfe is en- 
forced ; even; yes, certainly; and more 
than that. 
Remember it, and let it make thee creft. fali’n; 
Ay; and allay this thy abortive pride. Shakefpeare. 


Ayes adv. (apa, Saxon.}] Always; to 


Milton. 


AZU 


eternity ; for ever. It is now rarely ufed, 


and only in poetry. 
And now in darkfome dungeon, wretched thrall, 
Remedylefs for aye he doth him hold. Fairy Queen. 
Either prepare to die, 
Or on Diana's altar to proteft, 
For aye, aufterity and fing!e life. Shake/peares 
The foul, though made in time, furvives for aye; 
And, though it hath beginning, fees no end. 
Sir J. Davies. 
And hears the mufes, in a ring, 
Aye round about Jove’s altars fing. Milton. 
Th? aftonifh’d mariners aye ply the pump; 
No ftay, nor reft, till che wide breach is clos'd. 
Philips. 
A°YGREEN. #. f.. The fame with boufe- 
leek ; which fee. Dia. 
A’yry. ».f. The neft.of the hawk, 
i thould difcourfe on the brancher, the haggard, 
and then treat of their feveral ayries. 


Walton's Argler. 

A’zimuTuH. m.f. [Arab.] j 

1. The azimuth of the fun, or of a ftar, is 
an arch between the meridian of the 
place, and any given vertical line. 

2. Magnetical Azimuth, is an arch of the 
horizon contained between the fun’s 
azimuth circle and the -maguetical me- 
ridian ; or it is the appareat diftance 
of the fun from the, north or-fouth point 
of the compafs. 

3. Azimuth Compafs, is an inftrument ufel 
at fea for finding the fun’s magnetic 
azimuth, 

4. Aximuth Dial, is a dial whofe ftile or 
gnomon is at right angles to the plane 
of the horizon. à 

5: Aximuths, called alfo vertical circles, 
are great circles interfecting each other 
in the zenith and nadir, and cutting 
the horizon at right angles, in all the 
points thereof. Chambers. 

AZURE. adj. [axur, Fr. azurro, Span. 
lazur, Arab. from lazuli, a blue ftone.) 
Blue; faint blue. 

Like pomels round of marble clear, , 
Where azur'd veins well mixt appear. Sidney. 
The blue of the firft order, though very faint 


and little, may be the colour of fome fubftance ; 
and the azure colour of the fkies feems to be this 


order. Newson 
Thus replies 
Minerva, graceful with her azure eyes. Pope. 
The fea, 
Far through his azure turbulent domain, 
Your empire owns. Thomfin. 


BAB 
The fecond letter of the Englith 


alphabet, is pronounced as in 


i ? 9 moit other European languages, 
by preffing the whole length of the lips 
together, and forcing them open with a 
ftrong breath. It has a near affinity 
with the other labial letters, and is 
confounded by the Germans with P. 
and by the Gafcons with X ; from which 
an epigrammatift remarks, that bibere 
and vivere are in Gafcony the fame. 
The Spaniards, in moft words, ufe B or 
V indifferently. 

Baa. n.f. [See the verb.] The cry of a 
fheep. 

— Therefore thou art a theep 
Such another proof would make me cry baa. Shak. 

To Baa. v. ne [balo, Lat.] To cry like 
a fheep. 

Or like alamb, whofe dam away is fet, 

He treble aas for help, but none can get. Sidney. 

To BABBLE., v. n, (babbelen, Germ. ba- 
biller, Fr.] 

4. To prattle like a child; to prate im- 
perfedlly. 

My babbling praifes I repeat no more, 

But hear, rejoice, ftand filent, and adore. Prior. 

2. To talk idly, or irrationally. 

John had conned over a catalogue of hard 
words; thefe he ufed to babble indifferently in all 
companies. Arbuthnot. 

Let the filent fan@tuary fhow, 
What from the babbling {chools we may not know. 
i Prior. 

3. To talk thoughtlefsly ; to tell fecrets. 

There is more danger in a referved and llent 
friend, than in a noify babbling enemy. L’Eftrange. 

4. To talk much. 

The babbling echo mocks the hounds, 
Replying fhrilly to the well-tun'd horns, 
As if a double hunt were heard at once. Sbuke/p. 

And had I pow’r to give that knowledge birth, 
In all the fpeeches of ihe babbling earth. — Prior. 

The babbling echo had defcry'd his face; 

She, who in other’s words her filence-breaks. 
Addifon, 

Ba'BBLE. n. f [babil, Fr.] Idle talk; 
fenfelefs prattle. 

This babble: fhall not henceforth trouble me ; 


Here is acoil with proteftation. Sbake/pcare. 
Come, no more, 

This is meer moral babble. Milton. 
With volleys of eternal babble, 

And clamour more unanfwerable. Hudibras. 


The babble, impertinence, and folly, I have 

taken notice of in difputes. Glanville. 

BAa'BBLEMENT. n.f. [from babble.) Senfe- 
lefs prate; empty words. 

Deluded all this while w.th ragged notions and 
babblements, while they expected worthy and de- 
lighttul knowledge. 

Ba pser. n./. [from babble.] 
1. An idle talker ; an irrational prattler. 


We hold our time tou precious to be ipent 
With fuch a babbler. Shakefpeare. 


B. 


BAC 


The apoftle had no fooner propofed it to the 
maiters at Athens, but he himlelf was ridiculed 
as a babbler. Rogers. 

z. A teller of fecrets. 

Utterers of fecrets he from thence debarr’d 5 
Babblers of folly, and blazersiof crime. Fairy Q, 

Great babblers, or talkers, are not fit for truft. 

L’Eftrange. 

Base. n., f. [baban, Welth; babbaerd, 
Dutch; bambino, Italian.) An infant ; 
a child of either fex. 

Thofe that do teach your babes, 
Do it with gentle means, and eafy tafks ; 
He might have chid me fo: for, in good faith, 
I am a child to chiding. Shakefpeare. 

Nor fhall Sebaftian’s formidable name 
Be longer us'd, to lull the crying babe. Dryden. 

The babe had all that infant care beguiles, 

And early knew his mother in her fmiles. Dryd. 

Ba’spery. n. f. [from babe.] Finery to 
pleafe a babe or child. 

So have I fcen trim books in velvet dight, 
With golden leaves and painted babery 
Of feely boys, pleafe unacquainted fight. Sidney. 

Ba‘sisxu. adj. [from babe.] Childifh. 

If he be bafhful, and will foon blush, they call 
him a dabi/h and ill brought up thing.  A/cham. 

Basoon. nef. [babouin, Fr. It is fup- 
poled by Skinner to be the augmentation 
of babe, and to import a great babe.) A 
monkey of the largeit kind. 

You had looked through the grate like a geminy 
of baboons. Sbakefpeare. 

He cat every human feature out of his coun- 
tenance, and became a baboon. Addifcn. 

Ba By. n. J. [See BaBeE. | 

1. Achild; an infant. 

The baby beats the nurfe, and quite athwart 
Goes al) decorum. Skakefpeare. 

The chiid muft have fugar-plums, rather than 
make the poor baby cry. Locke. 

He muft marry, and propagate: the father can- 
not ftay for the portion, nor the mother for babes 
to play with. Locke. 

2. A {mall image in imitation of a child, 
which girls play with. l 

The archduke faw that Perkin wcald prove a 
runnagate; and it was the part of children to 
fall out about babies. Bacon. 

Since no image can reprefent the great Creator, 
never think to honour him by your tvolith pup- 
pets, and babies of dirt and clay. Stilling fleet. 

Ba'CCAaTED. adj. [baccatus, Lat.] Befet 
with pearls; having many berries. Did. 

BACCHANA'LIAN. #. f. [from bacchana- 
lia, Lat.] A riotous perfon; a drunk- 
ard. 

BAa'CCHANALS. #. f. [bacchanalia, Lat. ] 
The drunken feaits and revels of Bac 
chus, the god of wine. 

Ha, my brave emperor, thall we dance now the 
Egyptian Laccbuna/s, and celebrate our drink? Shak. 

What wild tury was there in the heathen bac- 
chanals, which we have not feen equalled ? 

Decay of Piety. 

Both extremes were banifh’d from their walls, 
Carthufian faits, and fulfome dacchanals. Pope. 


BAC 


Ba’ccuus BOLE. n.f. A flower not tall, 
but very full and broad-leaved. Mortis. 
Bacci’rerous. adj. [from bacca, a berry, 
and fero, to bear, Lat.) Berry-bearing. 

Bacciferous trees are of four kinds. 

1. Such as bear a caliculate or naked berry ; the 
flower and calix both falling off together, and 
leaving the berry bare; as the faffafras trees. 

2. Such as have a naked monofpermous fruit, 
that is, containing in it only one feed; as the 
arbutes. 

3. Such as have but polyfpermous fruit, that is, 
containing two or more kernels or feeds within it; 
as the jefminum, liguitrum. i 

4. Such as have their fruit compofed of many 
acini, or round foft balls fet clofe together like a 
bunch of grapes; as the uva marina. Ray. 

Baccr’vorous. adj. [from bacca, a berry, 
and voro, to devour, Lat.] Devouring 
berries. Dia. 

Ba’cHEtor. a2. f. [This is a word of 
very uncertain etymology, it not being 
well known what was its original fenfe. » 

Junius derives it from Baxnr@, foolith ; 

Menage, trom bas chevalier, a knight of 

the loweft rank; Spelman, from baculus, 

a ftaff; Cujas, from buccella, an allow- 

ance of provifion. The moft probable 

derivation feems to be from bacca Jauré:s, 
the berry of a laurel or bay ; bachelors 
being young, are of good hopes, like 
laurels in the berry. Dr. Lawrence ob- 
ferved, that Menage’s etymology is much 
confirmed by the practice in our univer- 
fities of calling a Bachelor, Sir. In 

Latin, baccalaureus.| 

1. A man unmarried. 
Such feparation 

Becomes a virtuous bachelor and a maid. Shake/p, 

The haunting of diffolute places, or refort to 
courtefans, are no more puniihed in married men 
than in bachelors. Bacon. 

A true painter naturally delights in the liberty 
which belongs to the bachelor’s eftate. Dryden. 

Let finful bachelors their woes deplore, 

Full well they merit all they feel, and more. Pope, 
2. A man who takes his firt degrees at 

the univerfity in any profeffion. 

Being a boy, new bach:l:r of arts, ] chanced to 
fpeak againft the pope. Aycham. 

I appear betore your honour, in behalf of Marti- 
nus Scriblerus, bachelor of phyfic. Aart. Scriblerus, 

2. A knight of the loweit order. This is 

a fenfe now little ufed. 
BA'CHELORSHIP. a. /. [from bachelor. } 

The condition of a bachelor. 

Her mother, living yet, can teftify, 

She was the firit fruit of my bucbelorjbipe Sbakefp. 
BACK. x. /. [bac, bac, Sax. bach, Germ. } 
1. The hinder part of the body, from the 

neck to the thighs. 

Part following enter, part remain without, 

And mount on others Lacks, in hopes to fhare. 

Dryden. 
z. The 


"u 
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2. The outer part of the hand when it 
is fhut: oppofed to the palm. 

Methought love, pitying me, when he faw this, 
Gave me your hands, the backs and palms to kifs. 

; Donne. 

$. The outward part of the body; that 

which requires clotlige : oppofed to the 
belly. 

Thofe who, by their anceftors, have been fet free 
from aconitant drudgery to their backs and their 
bellies, thould beftow fome time on their heads. 

Locke. 
4. The rear: oppofed to the vaz. 

He might conclude, that Walter would be upon 

the king's buck, as his majefty was upon his. Clarend. 
5. The place behind. 

As the voice goeth round, as well towards the 
back as towards the front of him that fpeaketh, fo 
does the echo: for you have many back echoes to 
the place where you ftand. Bacon. 

Antheus, Sergeftus grave, Cleanthus ftrong, 
And at their backs a mighty Trojan throng. Dryd. 

6. The part of any thing out of fight. 

Trees fet upon the backs of chimnies do ripen 

fruit fooner. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

7. The thick part of any tool oppofed to 
the edge; as the ack of a knife or 
{word : whence dack/word, or {word with 
a back; as, 

Bull dreaded not old Lewis either at back/word, 
fingle faulchion, or cudgel-play. Arbuthnot. 

8. To turn the back on one; to forfake 
him, or neglect him. 

At the hour of death, all friendthips of the world 
bid him adieu, and the whole creation turns its 
back upon him. S:utb. 

o. To turn the back; to go away; to be 
not within the reach of taking cogni- 
zance. 

His back was no fooner turncd, but they returned 
to their former rebellion. Sir Je Davies. 

Back. adv. [from the noun. ] 


1. To the place from which one came. 

Buck you fhail not to the houfe, unlefs 
You undertake that with me. Shakefpeare. 

He fent many to feck the hip Argo, threatening 
that if they brought not back Medea, they fhosld 
fuffer in her teade Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 

Where they are, and why they came not back, 
Is now the labour of my thoughts. Milton. 

Back to thy native iÑand might’ft thou fail, 
And leave half-heard the melancholy tale. Pepe. 

z. Backward ; as retreating from the pre- 
fent ftation. 

I've been furpris’d in an unguarded hour, 

But muft not now go Lack; the love, that lay 

Half (mother‘d in my breaft, has broke through all 

lts weak reftrainis. Addifen. 
3- Behind ; not coming forward. 

I thought to promote thee unto great honour; 

but lo the Lord hath k«pt thce back from honour. 
Numb. xxiv. 115 
Conftrain the glebe, keep back the hurtful weed. 
: Blackniore. 
4. Towards things paft. 

I had always a curbelicy to look back unto the 
fources of things, and to view in my mind the bc- 
ginning and progrcisof ar.fing world, Burnet. 

5. Again ; in return. 
The laly 's mai; yet if ‘twere fo, 
She could not fway her houte, command her fol- 
lowers, 
‘Pak and give back affairs, and their difpatch, 
With fuch a fmooth, difcrect, and itable bearing. 
f ‘ Shake/peare. 
6. Again ; a fecond time. 

This Gzelar found, and that ungrateful age, 
With lofing him, went baik to blood and rave. Wallers 

The epittles being written From ladies forfaken 
by their tovers, many thoughts caine Lack upon us 
in divers lerters. Dryden. 

Vou. I. 
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Yo Back. v. a. [from the noun Jack.) 
1. To mount on the back of horfe. 
That roan fhall be my throne. 
Well, I will back him ftrait. © Efperance ! 
Bid Butler lead him forth into the park. | Shake/p. 
2. To break a horfe; to train him to bear 
upon his back. 
, _ Dire& us how to back the winged horfe ; 
Favour his flight, and moderate his courfe. 
i Rofcommon. 
3. To place upon the back. 
As I flept, methought 
Great Jupiter, upon his eagle back'd, 
Appear'd to me. Sbakefpearc. 
4. To maintain ; to ftrengthen ; to fupport; 


to defend. 
Belike he means, 


Back'd by the pow’r of Warwick, that falfe peer, 
‘I afpire unto the crown. Shake/peare. 
You are {trait enough in the fhoulders, you care 
not who fees your back: call you that backing of 
your friends? a plague upon fuch backing ! give 
me them that will face me. Sbake/peare. 
Thefe were feconded by certain demilaunces, and 
both backed with men at arms. Sir J. Hayaward. 

Did they not fwear, in exprefs words, 

To prop and back the houfe of lords ? 
And after turn'd out the whole houfetul. Hudibras. 

A great malice, backed with a great interet, can 
have no advantage of a man, but from his ex- 
pectations of fomething without himfelf. South. 

How fhall we treat this bold afpiring man? 
Succefs ftill follows him, and backs his crimes. 

Rip Addifin. 
5. To juftify ; to fupport. 

The patrons of the ternary number of princi- 
ples, and thofe that would have five elements, 
endeavour to back their cxpesiments with a fpe- 
cious reafon. Beyle. 

We have I know not how many adages to back 
the reafon of this moral. L'Eftrange. 

6. To fecond. 

Factious, and fav'ring this or t'other fide, 

Their wagers back their withes. Dryden. 
To BA'CKBITE. v.a. [from back and dite.) 
To cenfure or reproach the abfent. 

Moft untruly and inaiicioufly do thefe evil 
tongues dackbite and fander the facred aithes of 
that perfonage. Spenfer. 

I will ufe him well; a friend i' th’ court is better 
than a penny in purfe. Ufe his men well, Davy, 
for they are arrant knaves, and will backbite. 

Shakefpeare. 

Ba’cxsirer. n.f: [from backbite.} A 

privy calumniator ; a cenfurer of the 
abfent. 

No body is bound to look upon his backbiter, or 
his underminer, his betrayer, or his oppreffor, as 
his friend. South. 


BackBone. z. /. [from back and bone.) 
The bone of the back. 

The backbone fhould be divided into many ver- 
tebres for commodious bending, and not tobe cne 
entirc rigid bone. Ray. 

Ba’ckcarry. Having on the back. 

Manwond, in his foreit Jaws, noteth it for one 
of the four circumftantes, or cafes, wherein a 
forefter may arreft an offender againft vert or veri- 
fon in the foreft, viz. ftable-ftand, dog-draw, back- 
carry, and bloody hand. Cowell, 

Ba‘ck poor. 2. f. (from back and deor.) 
The door behind the houle ; privy pai- 
faze. 

The proceßion durft not return by the way it 
came; but, after the devotion of the monks, patied 
out at a bathdccr of the convent. Addifon. 

Popery, which is fo far fhut out as not to rc- 
enter openly, is*Reaiing in by the backdimr of athe- 
ifm. Atterbury. 

Backen, adj, [from back.] Having a 
back. 
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Lofty-nceck'd, 
Sharp-headed, barrel-bellied, broadly back'd. Dryd. 
Ba‘cKFRIEND. n. f. [from back and 
friend.) A-friend backwards ; that is, 
an enemy in fecret. 

Set the reftlefs importunitics of talebearers and 
backfriends againtt fair words and proteffions. 

E Eftrangés 

Far is our church from incroaching upon the ct- 
vil power ; as fome, who are backfriends to both, 
would malicioufly infinuate. Scuthe 

BACKGAMMON. n. f. [from bach gam- 
mon, Welfh, a little battle.}] A play or 
game at tables, with box and dice. 

In what efteem are you with the vicar of the 
parih? can you play with him at backgamwcn P 

wife, 

Ba’cxuouse. 2. f. [from back and boufe.J 

The buildings behind the chief pait of 
the houfe. 

Their backboufes, of more neceffary than cleanly 
fervice, as kitchens, {tabies, are climbed up. unto 
by fteps. Carew. 

Ba’cxprece. #.f. [from back and piece.] 
The piece of armour which covers the 
back. 

The morning that he was to join battle, hie 
armourer put on his backpiece before, and his breaft~ 
plate behind. Camden. 

Ba’ckroom. x. f. [from back and room.] 
A room behind ; not in the front. 

If you have a fair profpect backwards of gar- 
dens, it may be convenient to make /ackrooms the 
larger. Mox. Mech. Exercifese 

Ba‘cxsrpr. z. f [from back and fide.) 
1. The hinder part of any thing. 

If the quickfilver were rubbed from the backfife 
of the fpeculum, the glafs would caufe the fame 
rings.of colours, but more faint; the phenomena 
depend not upon the quickfilver, unlefs fo far as it 
encreafes the reflection of the backfıte of the giafs. 

Neuton. 
2. The hind part of an-animal. 

A povr ant carries a grain of corn, climbing up 
a wa!l with her head downwards and her buckfide 
upwards. A Addifons 

3. The yard or ground behind a houfe, 

The wath of paftures, fields, commons, roads, 
ftrects, or backfidesy are of great advantage to all 
forts of land. Mortimer. 

To Bacxsui'pe. v. ne [from back and 
fide.) To'fall off; to apoftatize: a 
word only ufed by divines. 

Hatt thou feen that which dackfiding Ifrael 
hath done? She is gohe up upon every high 
mountain, aod under every green tree. “Fercmi.th. 


BACKSLI'DER. n.f. [from back/ide.] An 
apoftate. 

Vhe dackflider in heart thall be filled. Proverbs. 

Ba‘cxstTarr..n. fe [from back and ftef; 
becaufe, in taking an obfervation, the 
obierver’s back is turned towards the 
fun.) An intrument ufeful in taking 
the fjun’s altitude at fea; invented by 
Captain Davies. 

Ba’cxstrairs.#.f. [from lack and fairs.} 
The private ftairs m the houfe. 

l condemn the practice which hath lately crept 
into the court atthe dackfluirs, that fome pricked 
for fher:fts get out of the bill. Bacon. 

Ba’cxstays. n. f. [from back and /iay.} 
Ropes or ftays which keep the mafts of a 
fhip from pitching forward or overboard. 

Ba’cxsworn. s.f. [trom bach and Aver. } 
A {word with one fharp edge. 


Bull dreaded not olt Lewis at bact/qvord. 
sirbute note 


T Racer- 
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Ba’cKWARD. 
Ba’cxwarbs.§ peand, Sax. that 1s, to- 

wards the back ; contrary, to forwards. | 
1. With the back forwards. 

They went¢ackward, and their faces were back- 
ward. Genefis. 

2. Towards the back. 

In leaping with weights, the arms are firk caft 
backwards, and then forwards, with fo much the 
greater force; for the hands go backward before 
they take their rife. Bacon. 

3. On the back. 
‘Then darting fire from her malignant eyes, 
Sis e22 him backward as he ftrove to rife. Dryd. 
4. From the pen ftation to the place 
beyond the back. 

Wemight have met them dareful, beard to beard, 

And beat them backward home. Shake/peare. 
The monftrous fight 
Struck them with horrour backward; but far worfe 
Urg'd them behind. Milton. 
5. Regreflively. 

Are not the rays of light, in paffing by the edges 
and fides of bodies, bent feveral times backwards 
and forwards with a motion like that of an eel ? 

Newton. 
6. Towards fomething patt. 

To prove the poffibility of a thing, there iz no 
argument to that which looks backwards; for what 
has been done or fuffered may certainly be done or 
fuffered again. South. 

7. Reflex. 

No, doubtlefs ; for the mind can dackward caft 

Upon herfelf, her underftanding light. Sir'F. Davies. 
8. From a better to a worfe ftate. 

The work went backward; and the more he ftrove 

T’ advance the fuit, the farther from herlove. Dryd. 
g. Paft; in time paf. 

They have fpread one of the worft languages in 
the world, if we look upon it fome- reigns back- 
ward. Locke. 

10. Perverfely; from the wrong end. 
I never yet faw man, 
But fhe would fpell him backward; if fair-fac'd, 
She'd fwear the gentleman fhould be her fitter ; 
If black, why, nature, drawing of an antick, 
Made a foul blot ; if tall, a launce ill-headed. 
Sbakefpeare. 
BAa'CKWARD. adj. 
a. Unwilling; averfe. 

Our mutability makes the friends of our nation 
backward to engage with us invalliances. Addifon. 

We are ftrangely backward to lay hold of this 
fafe, this only method of cure. 

Cities laid wafte, they ftorm’d the dens and caves; 
For wifer brutes are backward to be faves. Pope. 

2. Hefitating. 

All things are ready, if our minds be fo: 
Perifh the man, whofe mind is backward now! 

f . Shakefpeare. 
3. Sluggith; dilatory. 

The mind is backward to undergo the fatigue 

of weighing every argument. ` Watts. 
4. Dull; not quick or apprehenfive. 

It often falls out, that the dackward learner 
makes amends another way. South. 
. Late ; coming after fomething elfe: as, 

backward fruits ;. backward children: 
fruits long in ripening; children flow 
of growth. 
Ba’cKWARD. a. fà The things or ftate 
behind or paft: poetical. 
What feeit thou elfe 
In the dark backward ox abyfmoftime? Shakefp. 


Ba’cKkwaRDLy.. adv. [from backward.} 
1. Unwillingly ; averfely ; with the back 
forward. 
Like Numid lions by the hunters chas’d, 
Though they do fly, vet Sackavardly do go 
With proud afpeét, diidwining greater haite, Sidney 4 


adu. [from back, and 


Atterbury. 


BAD 


2. Perverfely ; or'with cold hope. 
I was the firt man 
That e'er receiv'd gift from him 3 
And does he think fo backavardly of me, 
That Vil requite it laft)? Shakefpeare. 
Ba’ckwarpness. 2. f. [from backward.) 
1. Dulnefs ; unwillingnefs ; fluggifhnefs. 
The thing: by whichiwe are.apt to excufe our 
backwardne/s to good works, is the ill fuccefa that 
hath been obferved to attend well-defigning chari- 
ties. Atterbury. 
2. Slownefs of progrediion ; tardinefs. 
Ba‘con. 2. f- {probably from baken, that 
is, dried flefh. ] . 
t. The fleth of a hog falted and dried. 
High o'er the hearth a chine of bacon hung, 
Good old Philemon feiz'd it with a prong, 
Then cut a Mlice. ; Dryden. 
2. To fave the bacon, is a phrafe for pre- 
ferving one’s felf from being hurt; bor- 
rowed from the care of houfewives in 
the country, where they have feldom 
any other provifion in the houfe than 
dried bacon, to fecure it from the march- 
ing foldiers. 
What frightens you thus, my good fon ? fays 
the prieft 5 
You murder’d, are forry, and have been confeft. 
O father! my forrow will fcarce fave my bacon ; 
For ‘twas not that I murder’d, but that I was 
taken. Prior. 


Bacuto METRY. %.f/. [from baculus, Lat. 


and yéreor.] -Theart of meafuring dif- 
tances by one or more ftaves. Did. 


BAD. adj. [quaad, Dutch; compar. wore ; 


fuperl. aor/?. } 
1. lll; not good: a general word ufed in 
regard to phyfical or moral faults, either 


of men or things. 
Mott men have politicks enough to make, 
through violence, the beft fcheme of government 
a bad one. Pope. 
2. Vitious; corrupt. 
Thou may’ft repent, 
And one bad aét, with many deeds well done, 
May’ ft cover. Milton. 
Thus will the latter, as the former, world 
Still tend from bad to worfe. Milton. 
Our unhappy fates 
Mix thee amongit the bad, or make thee run 
Too near the paths which virtue bids;thee shun. 
| Prior. 
3. Unfortunate ; unhappy. 
The fun his annual courfe obliquely made, 
Good days contraéted, and enlarg’d the bad. Dryd. 
4. Hurtful; unwholefome; mifchievous ; 


pernicious: with for. z 
Reading was bad for his eyes, writing made his 
head ake. Addifon. 
5. Sick: with of; as, dad of a fever. 
hes l The preterite. of bid. 


And for an earneft of greater honours 
He bade me, from him, call thee Thane of Caw- 
dere Shake/peare. 

BADGE. 2./. [A word of uncertain etymo- 
logy ; derived by Junius from bode or 
bade, a meflenger, and fuppofed to be 
corrupted.from adage, the credential of 
a mcflenger; but taken by Skinner and 
Minfhew from bagehe, Dut. a jewel, or 
bague, Fr.aring. It feems to come from 
bajulo, to carry, Lat.]} 

1. A mark or cognizance worn, to. fhew 
the relation of the wearer to any perfon 
or thing. i 

But on his breaft a blocdy crofs he borey« | 
The deas refemblancy of his dying lord} 
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For whofe {weet fake thatiglorious badgehe woree 
Spenjer. 

The outward fplendour of his office, is the. badge 
and token of that facred chara¢ter which hein- 
wardly bears. Aiterburye 

2. A token by which one:is known, 

A favage tygrefs on hes helmet lies; . : 

The famous badge Clarinda us’d to bear. Fairfax. 
3. The mark or token of any thing. ` 

There appears much joy in him; even fo much, 
that joy could not thew itfelf modeft enough, with- 
out a badge of bitternefs. Shakepeares 

Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge. Sbake/p. 

Let him not bear the badges of a wreck, 
Nor beg with a blue table on his back. ~ Drydege 

To Bance. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
mark as with a badge: WTS ad 

Your royal father’s murder’>d——— 

——--Oh, by whom? — 
Thofe of his-chamber, as 3t feem‘d, had done ’t: 
Their hands and faces were all badg'd with blood, 
So were their daggers. Skakefpeare. 

BADGER. 2. f. (bedeur, Fr. melis, Lat] 
An animal that earths in the ground, 
ufed to be hunted. 

That a,brock, or badger, hath legs of one fide 
fhorter than the other, is received not only by theo- 
rifts and unexperienced believers, but moft who 
behold them daily. Brcaune 

Ba’ DGER-LEGGED. adj. [from badger and 
legged.) Having legs of an unequal 
length, as the badger is fuppofed to 
have. ; 

His body crooked all over, big-bellied, badger- 
legged, and his complexion fwarthy. L'Eftrangee 

BADGER. 2. /. [perhaps from the Latin 
bajulus, acarrier; but by Junius derived 
from the dadger, a creature who ftows 
up his provifion.] One that buys corn 
and victuals in one. place, and carries 
it unto another. Cowell. 

Ba’piy. adv. [from 42d.] In a bad 
manner; not well. 

How goes the dav with us ? O tell me, Hubert. = 
Badly, 1 fear. How fares your majefty?  Shakefp. 

Ba‘pness. 2.f. [from éad.} Want of good 
qualities, either natural or moral ; de- 
fert; depravity. 

It was not your brother's evil difpofition made 
him feck his death; but a provoking merit, fet 
a work by a reproveable badne/s in. himfelf.. Shake 

There is one convenience in this city, which 
makes fome amends for the badne/s of the pave= 
ment. Addijon on Ntaly. 

I did not fee how the badxefs of the weather 
could be the king’s fault. Addifere 

To Barrie. [baffer, Fr.} 

1. To elude; to make ineffectual. 

They made a hit to think themfelves. guilt- 
lefs, in {pite of all thelr fins ; to break the precept, 
and at the fame time to baffle the curfe. ‘Sosth. 

He hath deferved to have the grace withdrawn, 
which he hath fo long baffled and defied. Atterbury. 

2. To confound; to defeat with fomecon- 
fufion, as by perplexing or amufing : to 
baffle is fometimes lefs than to conguer. 

Etruria lof, 
He brings to Turnus' aid hissbaffed hoft. Dry. 

When the mind’has brought irfclf to clofe think- 
ing) it may go on roundly. . Every abftrufe pro- 
blem, every intricate queftion, will not baffle, dif- 
caurage, or break it. Locke. 

A foreign potentate trembles at a war with the 
Englith nation, ready to employ againft him fuch 
revenues as fhall Jaffe his defgns upon their 
country. Addifon. 

Ba’Frve. x. /. [from the verb.] A defeat. 

It is the skill of the difputant, that keeps off a 
baffle. Southe 

‘She authors having miffed of their aims, are 
fain to retreat with frultration and a baffles Sourb. 

Ba’ FFLER. 


: 


BAG 
Ba'F PUER inf. [from safe.) Hethat puts 


to confufion, or defeats. 
Experience, that great Laffer of {peculation, 
-aflurestus the thing is too’poffible, and brings,. 
in all;ages, matter of fact. to contute,our fuppo- 
—Gtions.. of w Government of the Tongue. 
Bac. ix. J [belze, Saxon ; from. whence 
- perhaps, by dropping) as is ufual, the 
harfh.confonant, came bege, bage, bag. ] 
. A fack, or pouch, to put any thing in, 
as money, corn. 
Coufin, away for England ; hafte before, 
And; ere our coming, fee thou fhake the bags 
Of hoarding abbots ; their imptifon’d angels 
Set thou at liberty. Shakefpeare. 
What i: it that.opens thy mouth in praises ? Is 
= it that-thy dags and thy barns are, full? Scurb, 
Waters were inclofed within the earzb, as in 3 
bag. Purnt. 
Once, we confefs, beneath the patriot’s cloak, 
From the crack’d bag the dropping guinea fpoke. 
Pope. 
2. That. part of animals. in which fome 
particular juices are contained, as the 
*poifon of vipers. a 
' The {welling poiton of the feveral fects, 
Which, wanting vent, the nation’s health infeéts, 
Shall burft its bag. Dryden. 
Sing on, fing on, for I can ne'er be cloy'd; 
So may thy cows their burden'd bags diftend. Dryd. 
3. An ornamental purfe of filk tied to 
men’s hair. 
‘We faw a young fellow riding towards us full 


gallop, witha bub wig and black filken dug tied to 
ia “Addifen. 
4. A term ofed to ‘fignify different quan- 
tities of certain commodities ; as, a bag 
of pepper, a bag of hops. 

Jo Bac. v. a. [from the noun.], 

1. To put into a bag. 

Accordingly hz drain'd thofe marfhy grounds, 
And bagg’d them in a blue cloud. Dryden. 

Hops ought not to be bagged up hot. Mortimer. 

2. To load with a bag. 

I Like abee, dbagg'd with his honey’d venom, 

He brings it to your hive. Dryden's Don Sebaftion. 
Yo Bac. vw. n. To {well like a ful] bag. 

-~ The kkin feemed much contracted, yet it bagged, 
and had a portinger fuil of matterin it. Wifeman. 
Two kids that in the valley ttray’d 
"I found by chance, and to my fold convey'd : 

They drain two bagging udders every day. Dryden. 
BAGATELLE. 2. / [bagatėlle, Fr.] A 

trifle ;-a thing of no importance: a word 

not naturalifed. 

Heaps of hair rings and cypher'd feals ; 

Rich wifles, ferious bagatclles. Prior, 
Ba’ccace.x./. [from bag ; baggage, Fr.] 
1. The furniture and utenfils of any army. 

‘The army was an hundred and feventy thoufand 
foctmes, aad twelve thoofand horiemen, befide the 
baggagi Juditb. 

iches are the baggage of virtue ; they cannot be 
fpared, nor lett behind, but they hinder the march. 
Bacon. 

They were probably always in readinefs, and 
carried among the baggage of the army. 

Addifen on Iraly, 
2. ‘The goods that-are to be carried away, 
as bag and baggage. 

Dolavella defignes, when his affairs grew defpe- 
rate in Egypt, to pack up laz and baggage, and 
fail for Sealy. © Arbuthnot. 

3. Awortilefs woman ; in French bagafe ; 
fo called, becaufe fuch women follow 
camps. 

A tpark of indignation did rife in her, not to 
fuffer fuch a bsgyage to win away any thing of 
hers. Sidney. 


BAT 
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When this baggage meets with a man who-has | BAILABLE. adj. { from bail] That may 


vanity to credit relations, fhe turns him to ac 
Count. Spettater. 


Ba’cnio. n. f. [baguo, Ital. -a Pees) 
A houfe. for bathing, fweating, an 


otherwife cleanfing the body. 
I have known two inftances of malignant fevers 
produced by the hot airof a bagnio.  Arbuth. on Air. 


Ba’cpriPe: x. f. [from bag and pipe ; the 


be fet at liberty by bail or fureties. 
Ba‘ruirr. #.:/. [a word of doubtful etymo- 
logy in itfelf, but borrowed by us from 
baillie, Fr.] 
1. A fubordinate officer. 
Laufanne is under the canton of Berne, governed 


by a bailiff fent every three years from the fenate 
of Berne. Addifon. 


wind being received in a bag.] -A mu- j| 2. An officer whofe bufinefs it is to execute 


fical inftrument, confilting of a leathern 
bag, which blows up like a foot-ball, 
by means of a port-vent or little tube 
fixed to it, and itopped by a valve and 
three pipes or flutes, the firft called the 
great pipe or drone, and the fecond 
the little one, which pafs the wind out 
only at the bottom ; the third has a 
reed, and. is played on by comprefiing 
the bag under the arm, when full ; and 
Opening or ftopping the holes, which are 
eight, with the fingers. The bagpipe 
takes in tae compafs of three octaves. 
Chambers. 


No banners but /hirts, with fome bad bagpipes 
inftead of drum and fife. idny. 
He heard a bagpipe, and faw a general animated 
with the found. Mddifon’s Freebolder. 


Bacpi’per. #. /. [from bagpipe.) One 
that plays on-a bagpipe. . 
Some that will evermore peep thro” their eyes, 
And laugh, like parrots, at a dagpiper. Sbhake/p. 
BAGUETTE. n. fJ. (Fr. a term of archi- 
te€ture.] A little round moulding, lefs 
than an aftragal ; fometimes carved and 
enriched. | 
To Baicne. wv. a. [baigner, Fr.) To 
drench ; to foak : a word out of uie. 
‘The women forflow not to baigne them, unlefs 
they plead: their heels, with a worfe perfume than 
Jugurth found in the dungeon. i 
Carew’'s Survey of Cornwall. 


Batu. x. f. [OF this word the etymologifts 
give many derivations ; it feems to 
come from the French ġailler, to put 
into the hand; to deliver up, as a man 
delivers himfelf up in furety.] 


Bail is the freeing or fetting at liberty one arrefted 
or imprifoned upon action either civil or criminal, 
under fecurity taken for his appearance. There 
is both common and fpecial bail; commion bail is 
in aCtions cf {mall prejudice, or flight proof, called 
common, becaufe any fureties in that cafe are 
taken: whereas, upon caufes of g-eater weight, or 
apparent {peciality, [pecial bail or furety muft be 
taken. There is a difference between bail and 
mainprife ; for he that is mainprifed is at large, 
until the day of his appearance: but where.a man 
is bailed, he is always accounted by the law to be 
in their ward and cuftody for the time: and they 
may, if they will, keepshim in ward or in prifon 
at that time, or ocherwife at their will. Cowell. 

Worry'd with debts, and pat all hopes of bail, 
Th‘ unpity’d wretch lics rottingin ajail. Rofcommen. 

And bribe with pre‘ents, or, when prefents fail, 
They fend their proitituted wives for dail. Dryden. 

To Batt..v.ia. [from the noun.]} 
1. To give bai! for another. 
Let me be their bail——=. 
They fhalt be ready at your highnefs" will, 
To anfwer their fufvicion—— 


Thon fhalt notbail them.  Sbhake/p. Titus Andror. 


2. ‘To admit to bail. 

When they had bailed the tweive bifhops who 
were fo the Tower, the houfe of Commons, in great 
indignation, caufed themiimmediatcly to.be recom- 

mitted tu the Tower. Clarendon. 


” 


arrefts. 
lt many times happeneth, that, by the under- 
fheriffs and their bai/iffs, the owner hath incurrêd 
the forfeiture, before he comicth to the knowledge 
of the procefs that runneth againft him. Bacon. 
A bailiff, by miftake, feized you for a debtor, 
and kept you the whole evening in a fpunging- 
houfe. Swifte 
Swift as.a bard the bailiff leaves behind. Popes 
3. An under-fteward of a manor. 
Ba‘itiwick. n. /. [of baillie, Fr. and pic, 
Sax.] The place of the jurifdiction ofsa 
bailiff within his hundred, or the lord’s 
franchife. Itis that liberty which is’ex= 
empted from the fheriff of the county, 
over which the lord of the liberty ap- 


pointeth a bailiff. Cowell, 
A proper officer is to walk up and down his 
bailiwicks. Spenfer. 
‘There iffued writs to the sheriffs, to return the 
names of the feveral land-owners in their feveral 
bailiwickse Hale. 
To Bair. v. a. [bacan, Sax. baitzen, 
Germ. ] 

1. To put meat upon a hook, in fome 
place, to tempt fifh, or other animals. 
Oh cunning enemy, that, to catch a faint, 
With faints doft bait thy hook! moft dangerous 

Is that temptation that doth goad us on 

To fin in loving virtue. — Shak. Meaf. for Meaf. 
Let's be revenged on him ; let*s appoint him a 
meeting, give him a fhow of comfort in his fuit, 
and lead him on with a fure baited delay, till he 
hath pawned his horfes to mine hoft of the garterd 
Shake/peare’s Merry Vives of Windfor. 
Many forts of fiihes fecd upon infects, as is well 
known to anglers, who bait their hooks with them. 
Ray. 

How are “he fex improv'd in am’rous arts ! á 
What new-found fnares they bait for human 
hearts ! f Guy. 
z.To give meat to one’s felf, or horles, 


onthe road. 
What fo ftrong, 
But, wanting reft, will alfo want of might? 
The fun, that meafurcs heaven all day long, 
At night doth bait his ftceds the ocean waves 
among. Spenfere 
To Bair. v. a. [from battre, Fr. to beat.} 
1.. To attack with violence. 
Who feeming forely chafted at his band, 
As chained. bear, whom cruci dogs do bait, 
With idle force did fain them to withftand. 
Fairy Queen, 
J will not yield 
To kifs the ground before young Malcolm's feet; 
And to be baited with the rabble’s curfe. 
Sbakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
2. To harafs by the help of others ; as, we 
bait a boar with mattiffs, but a bull with: 
bull-dogs. 
To Bait. v.n. To ftop at any place for 
refrefhment: perhaps this word is: more 


properly bare, to abate ipecd. 
But our defires'tyrannical extortion 
Doth force us there to fet our chief dclightfulncfs, 
Where but a baiting place is ail our portion. Sidncy. 
As one who on his journey baits at noon, 
Tho” bent on fpeed ; to here th’ archange! paus'd. 
y i Milton. 
T2 In 


BAK 


fn all ourjourney from London to his houfe, we 
did not fo much as baiz ata whig inn. 
Addifon'’s Spefator. 
To Barr. v. n. [as an hawk.] To clap 
the wings ; <o make an offer of flying ; 
to flutter. 
All plum’d like eftridges, that with the wind 
Puited like eagles having lately bath'd ; 
Glittering in golden coats like images. Sbatelpeare. 
Hood my unman'd blood baiting in my cheeks 
With thy black mantle; till ftrange love, grown 
bold 
Thinks trac love ated fimple modefty. Sbake/p. 
Another way I have tu:man my haggard, 
To make her come, and know her keeper's call 5 
. That is, to watch her as we watch thofe kites 
. That Sait and beat, and will not be obedient. Shak 


Barr. x. f. [from the verb. ] 
t. Meat fet to allure fifth, or other animals, 


to a {nare. 
The pleafant'ft angling is to fee the fith 
Curt ith her golden oars the filver ftream, 
And greedily devour the treachcrous bait. Sbakefp, 


a. A temptation ; an enticement ; allure- 
nient. 
And that fame glorious beauty's idle boaft 
Is but a bair fuch wretches to beguile. Spenfer. 
‘Taketh therewith the fouls of men) as with the 
buits. Hocker. 
Sweet words, J grant, baits and allurements {weet, 
But greatc{t hopes with greate(t croffes meet. Fair/. 
Fruit, like that 
Which grew in Paradife, the bait of Eve 
' Us'd by the tempter. Milton. 
Secure from feolith pride’s affc&ted ftate, 
And Ipecious flattery’s more pernicivus bait. 
Rofccmmon. 
Her head was bare, 
But for her native ornament of hair, 
Which in a Gmple knot was tied above : 
Sweet negligence! unheeded bait of love! Dryden. 
Grant that others could with equal glory 
Look down on pleafures, and the baits of fenfe. 
Addifon. 

q. A refrefhment on a Journey. 

Baize. z. f. A kind of coarfe open cloth 
fluff, having a long nap; fometimes 
frized on one fide, and fometimes not 
frized. This tuff is without wale, being 
wrought on a loom with two treddles, 
like flannel. Chambers. 


To Bake. v. a. participle paffive, baked 
or baken. [bacan, “Sax. ‘beken, Germ. 
fuppofed by Wachter to come from kec, 
which, in the Phrygian language, figni- 
fied bread.) 


1. To heat any thing in a clofe place; 


generally in an oven. 
He will take thereof, and warm himfelf; yes 
he kindleth it, and batezb bread. Viaiah. 
The difference of prices of bread proceeded 
from their delicacy in bread, and perhaps fome- 
thihg in their manner of baking. Arbuthnst, 


2. To harden in the fire. 
The work of the fire is a kind of baking; and 
whatfoever the fire bakerb, time doth in fome de- 
gree dilfolve. Bacon. 


3. To harden with heat. 
With vehement funs 
When dufty fammer bakes the crumbling clods, 
How pleafant is `t, beneath the twifted arch, 
sTo ply the fweet caroufe ! Philips. 
The fun with flaming arrows pierc’d the flood, 
And, darting to the bottom, bak`d the mud. Dryd. 


To BAKE. V. ze i 


s. To do the work of baking. 


I keep the houfe, and I wath, wring, brew, bake, 


(cour, drefs meat, and make the beds, and do ail 


myfeis, Shakefp care. 
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2. To be heated or baked. 

Fillet of a fenny inake, 

In the cauldron boil and bake. Shakefp. Afacherb. 
Baken Meats. Meats dreficd by the oven. 

There be fome houfes, wherein fweetmeats will 
relent, and baked meats will mould, more than 
others. Bacon. 

Ba‘xenouse. nf. [from bake and houfe.] 
A place for baking bread. 

l nave marked a willingnefs in the Italian arti- 
zans, to diftribute the kitchen, pantry, and bake- 
bouje ander ground. Wotton. 

Ba’kEN. The participle from To bake. 

There was a cake buken on the coals, and a crufe 

of water, at his head. 1 Kings. 
Ba‘xer. n.f. [from To bake.] He whofe 
trade is to bake. 

In life and health, every man mutt proceed upon 
truft, there being no knowing- the intention of the 
cook or baker. South. 

BALANCE. n. /. [balance, Fr. bilanx, Lat. ] 
1. One of the fix fimple powers in mecha- 
nicks, ufed principally for determining 
the difference of weight in heavy bo- 
dies. It is of feveral forms. Chambers. 
2. A pair of {cales. 

A. balance of power, either without or within a 
ftate, is beft conceived by confidering what the na- 
ture of a balanceis. It fuppofes three things; fir, 
the part which is held, together with the hand 
that holds it;.and then the two fcales, with what- 
ever is weighed therein. Swift. 

For when on ground the burden balance lies, 
The empty part is lifted up the higher. 

Sir J. Davies. 

3. A metaphorical balance, or the mind 

employed in comparing one thing with 
another. 

I have in equal balance juftly weigh'd 
What wrong our arms may do, what wrongs we 

fuffer : 
Griefs heavier than our offences. Shak. Hen. IV. 
4. The act of comparing two things, as by 
the dalance. 

Comfort arifes not from others being miferable, 
but from this inference upon the balance, that we 
fuffer only the lot of nature. L' Eftrange. 

Upon a fair balance of the advantages on either 
fide, it will appear, that the rulcs of the gofpel 
are more powerful means of conviction than fuch 
meffage. Atterbury. 

5- The overplus of weight; that quantity 
by which, of two things weighed toge- 
ther, one exceeds the other. 

Care being taken, that the exportation exceed 
in value the importation ; and then the dalzace of 
trade muĝ of neceflity be returned in coin or bul- 
lion. Bacon's Advice to Viltiers. 

6. That which is wanting to make two 
parts of an account even; as, he ftated 
the account with his correfpondent, and 
paid the balance. 

7. Equipoife ; as, balance of power. 
the fecond fenfe. 

Love, hope, and joy; fair pleafure's fmiling train ; 
Hate, fear, and griet, the family of pain ; 

There mix'd with art, and to dèe bounds confin’d, 
Make and maintain the balance of the mind. Pope. 

8, The beating part of a watch. 

It is but fuppoting that all watches, whilft the 
balance beats, think ; and it is fufficiently proved, 
that my watch thought all Jaft night. Locke. 

g. [In aftronomy.] One of the twelve figns 
of the zodiack, commonly called Libra. 

Oc wilt thou warm our jummers with thy rays, 
And feated near the bz/ance poite the days? Dryd. 

To Ba’u ance. v. a. (balancer, Fr.) 

1. To weigh in a balance, either real or 


figurative ; to’ compare by the balance. 
9 


See 


BAL 
If men would but balance the good and the evti 
of things, they would not venture foul and body 
for dirty intere. L'Eftrange. 
z. To regulate the weight in a balance; 
to keep in a ftate of juft proportion. 
Heav'n that hath plac'd this sfland to give law, 
To balance Evrops, and her ftates to awc. Hallere 
3. To counterpoife ; to weigh equal to; 
to be equipollent ; to counteract. 
The attraction of the glafs is balanced, and ren- 
dered ineffeCtual, by the contrary attraction of the 
liquor. Neavtone 


4. To regulate an account, by ftating it 


on both fides. 

Judging is balancing an account, and determin- 
ing on which fide the odds lie. Lockes 

§. To pay that which is wanting to make 
the two parts of an account equal. 
Give him icave 

To balance the account of Bienheinis’s day. Prior. 

Though I am very well fatisfied, that it is not 
in my power to balance accounts with my Maker, 
I am refolved, however, to turn all my endcavours 
that way. Adilifon, Speator. 

To BALANCE. vw. a. To hefitate ; to fiuc- 
tuate between equal motives, as a ba- 

Jance plays when charged with equal 

weights. 

Were the fatisfaétion of luft, and the joys of 
heaven, offered to any one’s prefent poffeffiua, he 
would not balance, or err, in the determination of 
his choice. l Lockes 

Since there is nothing that can offend, I fee not 
why you fhould bularce a moment about printing 
ite Atterbury to Pope. 

BALANCER.: n. f. [from balance.) The 
perfon that weighs any thing. 

Ba’cass Ruby. n. f. (balas, Fr. fuppofed 
to be an Indian term.] A kind of ruby. 

Balajs ruby is of a crimfon colour, with a caft 
of purple, and feems beft to anfwer the deicription 
of the ancients. Wocdward on Fiffilse 

To BALBUCINATE. v. ne [from balbutios 

Lat.) To ftammer in fpeaking.. - Dia. 
To BatBu riaTe. v. 4. The fame with 

balbucinate. Dia. 
Batcony. n.f. (balcon, Fr. balcone, Ital. } 
A frame of iron, wood, or Rone, before 
the window of a room. 

Then pleafure came, who liking not the fathion, 
Began to make balccnies, terraces, ~ 
Till the had weaken'd all by alteration. 

When dirty waters from balconies drop, 
And dext’rous damfels twirl the fprinkling mop. 


Gay. 
Barn. adj. (bal, Welth.] 
1. Wanting hair; defpoiled of hair by 
time or ficknefs. 
Neither fhall men make themfelves bald for 
them. ercmiabe 
I Snd it remarked by Marchetti, that the caufe 
of baldnefs in men is the drynefs of the brain, and 
its thrinking from the fkull; he having obferved, 
that in da/d perfons, under the bald part, there was 
a vacuity between the fkull and the brain. Raye 
He fhould imitate Czifar, who, becaufe his hcad 
was bald, covered that defe@ with laurels. ddif. 
2. Without natural covering. 
Under an oak, whofe boug!is were mofs'd with 


`H erberte 


ages 
And high top bald with dry antiquity.  Sbakefpe 
3. Without the ufual covering. 

He is fet at the upper end o` th’ table; but they 

ftand bald before him. Shakejpeares 
4. Unadorned; inelegant. 

Hobbes, in the prerace to his own dai tranfla- 
tion, begins the praife of Homer when he fhould 
have ended it. Dryden's Fables, Preface. 

And that, though labour'd, line mu bald appear, 
That brings ungrateful mufick to the ear.” Creech. 

ç. Mean ; 


BAL 


§. Mean; naked ; without dignity s withe 
out value; bare. i 


What thould the people do with thefe bald trì- 
bunes ? 


On whom depending, their obedience fails 

To th’ greater bench. Shate/pecre. 
6. Ball was ufed by the northern nations, 

to fignify the fame abvaudax, bold; and 

is fill in ufe. So Baldwin, and by 
inverfion Winbald, is bold conqueror ; 

Ethelbald, nobly bold; Eadbald, happily 

old; which are of the fame import as 

Thrafeas, Thrajymachus, and Thrafybu- 

lus, &c. : Gibjon. 

Ba’tpacuin. x. f. [baldachino, Ital.] A 
piece of architecture, in form of a ca- 

_ Ropy, fupported with columns, and ferv- 
ing as a covering toan altar. It pro- 
perly fignifies a rich filk, Du Cange, 
and was a canopy carried over the hott. 

Builder’s Die. 

Ba’cDerDasu. 2. f {probably of bal, 
Sax. bold, and da/h, to mingle.] Any 
thing jumbled together without judg- 

ment; rude mixture; a confufed dif- 

courfe. 

To BA'LDERDASH. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To mix or adulterate any liquor. 

Ba‘tory. adv. [from bald.) Nakedly ; 
meanly ; inelegantly. 

Batomony. m./f The fame with Gr N- 
TIAN. 

BALDNESS. x. /. [from bald.] 

1. The want of hair. 

2. The lofs of hair. 

Which happen’d on the fkin to light, 

And there corrupting to a wound, 

Spreads leprofy and baldnefs round. Swift. 
3. Meannefs of writing ; inelegance. 
Ba'LDRICK. »./. (Of uncertain etymo- 

logy. 

1. A girdie. By fome Diđicnaries it js 
explained a bracelet; but I have not 
found it in that fenfe. 

Athwart his breat a baldrick brave he ware, 

That thin’d, like twinkling itars, with ftones moft 

. ` precious rare. Fairy Queen. 

A radiant baldrick, oer his fhoulders tied, 

Suftain'd the word that glitter'd at his fide. Pope. 

2. The zodiack. 

. That like the twins of Jove they feem'd in fight, 
Which deck the baidrick of the heavens brighr. 

Spenfer e 

Bare. 2./. (alle, Fr.] A bundle or parcei | 

of goods packed up- for carriage, 
One hired an als, in the dog-daysy to carry cer- 
tain bales of goods to fuch 2 town. LEftrange. 
Itis pa:s of the bales in which bohea tea was 
brought over from China. Woodward, 

Barte. m/f (bel, Sax. bale, Dan. bal, bol, 
Icelandifh.] Mifery ; calamity. 

She look'd about, and leeing one in mail 

Armed to point, fought back ro turn again; 

For lighe the hated as the deadly bale. Fairy 9. 
Fo Bare. v.a. A word ufed by the failors, | 
who bid bale out the water; that is, 
lave it out, by way of diftinétion from 
pumping. Skinner. I believe from bail. 

ler, Fr. to deliver from hand’ to hand. 

To Bare. vu. x. [emballer, Fr. imballure, 
Ital.}. Fo make up into a hale. 

Ba‘cerut. adj. (from. bale.] 

1. Full of mifery; full of grief; forrow- 
ful ; fad; woeful. 


BA LEFULLY. adv. 


Bark. n. f. [derived by Skinner from va- 


To Baix. v. a. [See the noun.) 
1. ‘To diiappoint ; to fruftrate ; to elude. 


2. To mifs any thing ; 


4. To heap, as on a ridge. This, or 


Ba’eEKERS. z. 


Batu. a.J (bol, Dan. bol, Dutch.) 


BAL 


fignifies a round ball, whence boec/, and Self, and 
ball, which the Welch term Jé/. By the Scotch 
alfo the head is named A#é]; whence the Englith 
bill is derived, fignifying the beak of a bird. Fi- 
guratively, the Phrygians and Thurians by Baddny 
underftood’ a king. Hence alfo, in the Syriack 
dialects, faza, End, and likewife 65a, fignifies 
lord, and by this name alfo the fun; and, in fome 
dialects, "HA and ‘I, «whence "Inoç and “HALG 
Tans and Lndsog, and alfo, in the Celtick dimi- 
nutive way of expreffion,EAgvoc, TéXevog, and Bike 
Yos, fignified the fun; and "Erem, TsAém, and Beris»; 
the moon. Among the Teutonicks, bol and Łeil 
have the fame meaning; whence the adjective bo- 
lig, or beilig, is derived, and fignifies divine or 
holy 5 and the afpiration being changed into f 
the Romans form thcir Sol. Baxter - 
1. Any thing made in a round form, or 


approaching to round. 
Worms with many feet round themfelves into 
balls under logs of timber, but not in the timber.- 


BAL 


Ah, lucklefs babe ! born under cruel tar, 
And in dead parents baleful athes bred. Fairy 2. 
But when I feel the bitter baleful {mart, 
Which her fair eyes unwares do work ia me,- 
I think that I a new Pandora fee. Spenfer. 
Round he throws his balefu/ eyes, 
That witnefs’d huge aAfi@tion and difmay, 
Mix'd with obdurate pride ard ftedfaft hate. Milt. 
2. Full of mifchief; deftructive. 
But when he faw his threat’ning was but vain, 
He turn'd about, and fearch'd his baleful books 
again. Fairy Qucen. 
Boiling choler chokes, 
By fight of the, our balefulenemies. Sbakefpeare. 
Unfeen, unfelt, the fiery ferpent ikims 
Betwixt her linen and her naked limbs, 
His bakful breath infpiring as he glides. Dryden. 
Happy lërne, whofe moft wholefome air 
Poifons envenom'd fpiders, and forbids 
The baleful toad and vipers from her fhore. Philips. 


{from baleful.) Sor- 


z . Bacone- 

rowfully ; mifchievoufly. Nor arms they wear, nor fwords and bucklers: 
Baux.-2.f. (balk, Dut. and Germ.] A wield, 

great beam, fuch as is ufed in building ; | But whirl from leathern ftrings huge bal/s of Na 

a rafter over an out-houfe or barn. Bryden 


Like a ball of fnow tumblingdown a hill, he: 
gathered. ftrength as he pafied. -l Hewelle. 
Still unripen’d in the dewy mines, 
Within the żal/l a trembling water shines, 
That through the cryftai darts. Addifons. 
Such. of thofe corpufcles. as happened to combine 
into one mafs, formed the metallick and mineral 
balls, or nodules, which we find. Woodward.. 


2. A round thing to play with, either: with: 
the hand or foot, or a.racket. 


Balls to the ftars, and thralls to fortune’s reigns 
Turn`d from themfelves, infeéted with their cage,. 


licare, ltal. to pafs over.] -A ridge of | 
land left unploughed between the fur- | 
rows, or at the end of the field, 


Another thing in the grammar fchools I {ee no 
ufe of, unlefs it be to balk young lads in learning 
languages. Locke. 

Every one has a defire to keep up the vigour 
of his faculties, and not to balk his underftanding 


by what is too hard for it. Locke. Where death. is fear’d, and-life is held with pain. 
But one may balk this good intent, Sidneys- 

And take things otherwife than meant. Prior. Thofe I have feen play at kall; grow extremely. 
The prices muit have been high; tora people earncft who fhould have'the ball. Sidney s- 


fo rich would not aik their fancy. Arbuthnot. 
Balk'd of his prey, the yelling monfter flics, 

And fills the city with his hideous cries. Pope. 
Is thcre a variance? enter but his door, 

Balk'd are the courts, and conteft is no more. 


3- A {mall round thing, with fome parti- 
cular mark, by which. votes are given,. 


or lors caft. 
Let lots decide ‘it. | 

For ev'ry number'd.-captive put a half 
Into an urn; three only black be there, 
The rett,-aii white, are fafe. 

Minos, the ftri€t inquifitor, appears’; 
Round in his urn the blended da//s-he rowls, 
Abfolves the juft, and dooms the guilty fouls. Dry. 


4. A-globe ;. as, the 4a//.of the earth. 
Julius and Antony, thofe lords of all,” 
Low at her feet prefent the conquer’d ball. 


Pope. 
to leave untouched. 
Py erifly Pluto he doth iwear, 
He rent his clothes, and tore his hair; 
And as he runneth here and there, 
An acorn cup he greeteth ; 
Which foun he taketh by the ftalk, 
About his head he lets it walk, 
Nor doth he any creature balk, 
But iays on all he meeteth. Drayton's Nimpbid. Ẹ 


Dryden- 


7 i Granville: 
3- To omit, or refute, any thing. “Se 
This was looked for at our hand, and this was Ye gods, what juftice rules ithe ball ? 
baike. Shakefpeare. Freedom and arts together fall. Pope.. 


5. Æ globe bome as an enfign of fove- 
reignty. / 
Here the tragedy of a young man, that by right’ 
ought to hold the żal! of*a kingdom ; but, by 
fortune, is made himfelf a ball, tofled from mifery 
to mifery, from place to place. Bacor, 

6. Any part of the body that approaches 

| to roundnefs; as the lower and iwelling; 

part of the thumb ; the apple of the eye. 
Be fubject to no fight but mine; invifible 

To every cye-ball eife. Shak:/peare. 

>To make a ftern countenance, let your brow 

bend fo, that it may almoft touch the ball of the 

eye. Peacham. 

7+ The fkin fpread overa hollow piece of 
wood, ftuffed. with hair or wooi, which 
the printers dip in ink, to fpread it on: 
the letters. 

Baty. n.f. [bal, Fr. from balare,. low 
Lat. from. Barić, to dance. } An en- 
tercainment of dancing, at which the 
preparations: are made at the expence 
of iome particular perfon. 


fomething like this, feems to be in 
tended heze. 
Ten thoufand bold Scots, three and twenty 
knights, 
Bulk'd in their own blood, did Sir Waiter fee 
On Holmeden’s piains. Sbutefpeare 


S (In fithery.] Men. who 
ftand on a cliff, or high place on the 
fhore, and give a fign to.the men in the | 
f.fhing- boats, which way the paflage or 
ihcle of herrings is. Cowell. | 

The pilchard; ar: purfued by a bigge: fiih, 
called a pluthe:, who leaneth above water, and be 
wrayeth them ta the balker. Careay's Sur. of Corn, 


Bal, Guninutively Belin, 
the Celra, wis caliza by the ancient Gauls Abel- 
lioe ~Whatevex was round. and in particular the 
head, was cailed by the ancients either Bal, or 
Bel, ana likewife Bél anc Biil. Among the mo. 
dern Perfians, the head is called Pole; and the 
Flemings Rill call the head Boile. TModog is the 


head os pull 5 and MoMsiy is to turne Bodog tikewi)i 


the funy or Apollo, of f 


IF 


BAL 


‘TE golden fconces hang not on the walls, 
To light the coftly fuppers and the balls. Dryden. 
He would make no extraordinary figure at a 
ba'l; but 1 can affure the ladies, for their confola- 
tion, that he has writ better verles on the fex than 
any man. Swift. 


Ba‘uuan. 2. f. (balade, Fr.] A fong. 

Baliad once fignified a folemn and facred fong, 
as well as trivial, when Solomon's Song was called 
the balad of ballads; but now it is applied to no- 
thing but trifling verte. Watts. 

An’ I have not ballads made on you all, and 
fung to filthy tunes, may a cup of fack be my 
poifon. Sbakefpeare. 

Like the fweet ballad, this amufing lay 
Tov long detains the lover on his way. Gay. 

To Ba'Ltan. v. ». [from the noun.) ‘Io 
make or fing ballads. 

Saucy lictors 
Will catch at us like trumpets, and fcall’d rhimers 
Ballad u3 out o° tune. Shake/peare. 

BA LLAD-SINGER. z. f. [from ballad and 
fing.) One whofe employment is to fing 
ballads in the ftreets. 

No fooncr ‘gan he raife his tuneful fong, 

But lads and lailes round about him throng. 

Not ballad-finger, plac'd above the crowd, 

Sings with a note fo thrilling, fweet, and loud. 
Gay. 

BALLAST. n. f. [ballafte, Dutch. ] 

1. Something put at the bottom of the 
fhip, to keep it fteady to the centre of 
gravity. 

There muft be middle counfellors to keep things 
fteady ; for, without that ballaft, the fip will roul 
too much. Bacon 

As for the afcent of a fubmarine velel, this may 
be eatily contrived, if there be fome great-weight 
at the bottom of the fhip, being part of its bullaf ; 
which, by fome cord within, may be loofened from 
it. Wilkins. 

As, when empty barks on billows float, 

With fandy da//af {ailors trim the boat ; 

So bees bear gravel ftones, whofe poifing weight 

Steers thro’ the whiftling winds their fteddy flight. 
Dryden. 

2. That which is ufed to make any thine 
fleady. 

Why fhould he fink where nothing feem'd to 

prefs ? 
His lading little, and his ballaf lefs. Swift, 


To BALLAST. wv. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To put weight at the bottom of a fhip, 
in order to keep her fteady. 


If this be fo bal/ufted, as to be of equal weight 
with the like magnitude of water, it will be move- 


able. Wilkins- 
2. To keep any thing fteady. 
While thus to ballaf love I though’, 
And fo more fteddily t’ have gone, 
I faw 1 had love's pinnace overfraught. Donne. 


Now you have given me virtue for my guide, 
And with true honour ballaffed my pride. Dryden, 
BatLe tre. n.f. [ballette, Fr.] A dance 
in which fome hiftory is reprefented. 
Ba'LLIARDS. 2. f. [from żball, and yart, 
or itick to pufh it with.] A play at 
which a ball is driven by the end of a 
ftick: now corruptly called billiards.” 


With dice, with cards, with dulliards, far unfit 
With fhuttlecocks miffeeming manly wit. Spenfer’ 


Ps > Re See BALUSTRE. 

LLON. 

rean E 4 i ni fi (ballon; Fr.) 

1. A large round fhort-necked veffel ufed 
in chymiftry. 

z. [In architecture.] A ball or globe 
placed on the top of a pillar. 


BAL 


3. [In fireworks.] A ball of pafteboard, 
ftuffed with combuftible matter, which, 
when fired, mounts to a confiderable 
height in the air, and then burfts into 
bright {parks of fire, refembling fars. 

BALLOT. nf. [ballote, Fr.] 

1. A little ball or ticket ufed in giving 
votes, being put privately into a box or 
urn. 

2. The aét of voting by ballot. 

To BALLOT. v.n. [balloter, Fr.], To 
choofe by ballot, that is, by putting 
little balls or tickets, with particular 
marks, privately in 2 box; by counting 
which, it is known what is the refult of 
the poll, without any difcovery by whom 
each vote was given. 


No competition arriving to a fufficient number 
of balls, they fell to Sa//oe fome others. Wotton. 


Giving their votes by bailoting, they lie under’ 


No awc. Swift. 


BALLOTA tion. n. f. [from ballot.) The 
act of voting by ballot. 
The election is intricate and curious, confifting 
of ten feveral ballorations. Wotton. 
Baum. n.f. {baume, Fr. baljamum, Lat.] 
1. The fap or juice of a fhrub remarkably 
odoriferous, 
Balm trickles through the bleeding veins 
Of happy fhrubs, in Idumean plains. Dryden. 
z. Any valuable or fragrant ointment. 
Thy place is fill'd, thy fceptre wrung from thee ; 
Thy balm wath’d off wherewith thou waft anointed. 
Shakefpeare. 
3. Any thing that fooths or mitigates pain. 
You were conducted to a gentle bath, 
And balms apply'd'to you. Shakefpzare. 
Your praife’s argument, balm of your age; 
Deareft and bef. Shakefpeare. 
A tendcr fmile, our forrow’s only balm. Young, 


BaLM. n. f. [meliffa, Lat.] The 
Barm Mint, name of a plant. 


The fpecies are, 1. Garden balm. 2. Garden 
balm, with yellow variegated flowers. 3. Stinking 
Roman balm, with fofter hairy leaves. Miller. 

Baum of Gilead. 

1. The juice drawn from the balfam tree, 
by making incifions in its bark. Its 
colour is firft white, foon after green; 
but, when it comes to be old, it is of 
the colour of honey. ‘The fmell of it is 
agreeable, and very penetrating; the 
tafte of it bitter, fharp, and aftringent. 
As little iffues from the plant by"inci- 
fion, the balm fold by the merchants’ is 
made of the wood and green branches 
of the tree, diftilled by fire, which is 
generally adulterated with turpentine. 

Calmet. 

It feems to me, that the zori of Gilead, which 
we render in our Bible by the word éa/m, was not 
the fame with the balfam of Mecca, but only a 
better {rc of turpentine, then in ufe for the cure of 
wounds and other difeafes. Prideaux's Connections, 

2. A plant remarkable for the ftrong bal- 
famick {cent which its leaves emit, 
upon being bruifed ; whence fome have 


f{uppofed, erroneoufly, that the balm of 


Gilead was taken from this plant. Afiiler. 
To Baum. v. a. [from balm.] 
1. To anoint with balm, or with any 


thing medicinal. 
Balm his foul head with warm diftilled waters, 
And burn (weet word. Sbakelpedre. 


2. To footh ; to mitigate ; to affuage.” 
4 


BAL 
Oppreft nature fleeps : 
This reft might yet have ba/m'd thy 'fenfes, 
Batay. adj. (from balm.) 
1. Having the qualities of balm. 
Soft on the flow'ry herb I found me laid, 
In balmy {weat ; which with his beams the fun 
Soon dry‘d. Milton.) 
2. Producing balm. 
Let India boaft her groves, nor envy we 
The weeping amber, and the ba/my tree. 
3. Soothing ; foft; mild. 
Come, Deldemona, ‘tis the foldiers life 
To have their ba/my Numbers wak'd with ‘ftrife. 
Shakefpeare. 
Such vifions hourly pafs befor: my fight, 
Which. from my eyes their balmy Numbers fright. 
Drydin. 


Stak. 


: 


Pope. 


4. Fragrant; odoriferous. 

Thofe rich perfumes which from the happy fhore 
The winds upon their balmy wings convey'd, 
Whole guilty fweetnefs firit the world betray’d. 

Dryden, 

Firft Eurus to the rifing morn is fent, 
The regions of the balmy continent. 

5- Mitigating; affuafive. » 

Oh balmy breath, that doth almoft perfuade 
Juftice to break her fword ! Sbake/peare. 

Ba tneary. 2. f. [balnearium, Lat.) A 
bathing-room. 

The balnearies, and bathing-places, he expofcth’ 
unto the fummer fetting. Brown's Vulgar Erronrs. 

BaLnea T10Nn. ./. [from balneum, Lat. 
a bath.] The ac of bathing. 

As the head may be difturbcd by the fkin, it 
may the fame way be relieved, as is obfervable in 
balneaticns, and fomentations of that part. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Ba’tneatory. adj. (balnearius, Lat.] 
Belonging to a bath or itove. 
Ba‘Lorape. n. f. ‘The leap of an horfe, 
fo that when his fore-feet are in the air, 
he fhews nothing but the thocs of his 
hinder-feet, without yerking out. A 
balotade differs from a capriole; for 
when a horfe werks at caprioles, he 
yerks out his hinder legs with all his 
force. Farrier’s Did. 
Ba'Lsam. n.f. [baljamum, Lat.] Oint- 
ment; unguent; an unctuous applica- 
tion thicker than oil, and fofter than 
falve. 

Chrift’s blood our da/fam; if that cure us here, 

Him, when our judge, we thail not find fevere. 
Desbam. 
Ba’tsam Apple. [momordica, Lat.) An 
annual Indian plant. 
Ba’tsam Tree. 

This is a thrub which fcarce grows taller than 
the pomegranate tree ; the bloffoms are like {mall 
ftars, very fragrant ; whence {pring out little 
pointed pods, inclofing a fruit like an almond, 
called carpobalfamum, as the wood is called xylo- 
balfamum, and the juice opobaifamum.  Calmete 

Bavsa’MIcat. 2 adj. [from baljam.] Hav- 

Batsa’MiIcKk. § ing the qualities of 
balfam ; unctuous ; mitigating; foft ; 
mild ; oily. 

If there be a wound in my leg, the vital energy 
of my foul thrufts out the éa//amical humour of 
my blvod to heal it. Hale. 

The aliment of fuch as have freth wounds ought 
to be fuch as keeps the humours from” putre- 
faction, and renders them oily and daljamick. 

Arkurknot, 

BA'LUSTER. »./. [according to Du Cange, 
from balaufirium, low Lat. a bathing- 
place.} A fmall column or pilaiter, 
from an inch and three quarters to four 
inches fquare or diameter. Their di- 
menfions 


Dryden. 


oat 
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- menfions and forms are various; they | 


are frequently adorned with mouldings ; 
they are placed with rails on ftairs, and 
in the fronts of galleriesin churches. 


This fhould firt have been planched over, ard 
railed about with ba/ufters. 


BALUSTRADE. 2. fe Liom balufßer.] An 
afiemblage of one or more rows of little 
turned pillars, called balufters, fixed 
upon a terras, or the top of a building, 
for feparating one part from another. 

Bam, Beam, being initials in the name 
of any place, ufually imply it to have 
been woody ; from the Saxon beam, 
which we ufe in the fame fenfe to this 
day. Gib/jon. 

Bamsoo. n. f: An Indian plant of the 
reed kind, It has feveral fhoots much 
larger than our ordinary reeds, which 
are knotty and feparated from {pace to 
{pace by joints. The bamboo is much 

larger than the fugar-cane. 

Jo BAMBOOZLE. v. a. [a cant word not 
ufed in pure or in grave writings.] To 

~ deceive; to impofe upon ; to confound. 


After Nick had bambcozled about the money, 
John ca!led for counters. Arbuthnot. 


BaMBOOZLER. n. / [from bambooxle.] 
A tricking fellow ; a cheat. 
-There are a fet of fellows they call banterers 
+ and bamboozlers, that play fuch tricks. Arburbnor. 
Ban. 2. /. (ban, Teut. a publick procla- 
_ mation, as of profcription, interdiction, 
excommunication, public fale. ] 
1. Publick notice given of any thing, 
whereby any thing is publickly com- 
** manded or forbidden. This word we 
ule efpecially in the publithing matri- 
manial contratts in the church, before 
marriage, to the end that if any man 
can fay againft the intention of the par- 
ties, either in refpect of kindred or 
otherwife, they may take their excep- 
tion in time. And, inthe cannon law, 
banna Junt: proclamationes /ponft S /ponfez 
in ecclefis fieri folite. Cowell. 
I bar it in the intereft of my wife; 
"Tis fhe is fubcontra€ted to thie lord, 
And I her hufband contradi@ your bans. Sbakefp. 
To draw her neck into the bans. Hudibras. 
2. Acurfe ; excommunication. 
Thou mixture rank of midnight weeds colleéted, 
With Hecate’s ban thrice biafted, thrice infeéted. 
Shake/peare’s Hamlet. 
A great overfght it was of St. Peter that. he 
did not accurfe Nero, whereby the pope might have 
got all; yet what need of fuch a ban, fince friar 
Vincent could tell Atabalipa, that kingdoms were 
the pope's ? Raleizb, 
3. Interdi€tion. 
Bold deed to eye 
The facred fruit, facred to abftinence, 
Much more to tafe it, under ban totouch. filt. 
4. Ban of the Empire; a publick cenfure 
by which the privileges of any German 
‘prince are fufpended. 
He procecded fo far by treaty, that he was prof- 
fered to have the imperial ban taken off Altapi- 
nus, upon fubmiffion. Howell, 


To Ban. v. a. [bannen, Dutch, to curfe. ] 


~ To curfe; to execrate. 


Shall we think that it banetb the work which 
they leave behind them, or. taketh away the ufe 
therecf ? ; Hooker. 

It is uncertain whether this word, in 


Carew. | 
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the foregoing fenfe, is to be deduced 
from ban, to curfe, or bane, to poifon. 

In thy clofet pent up, rue my fhame, 

“And dan our enemies, both mine and thine. Shak. 

Before thefe Moors went a Numidian prieft, 
bellowing outcharms, and cafting f{crowls of paper 
on each fide, wherein he curfed and banned the 
Cnhiriftians.’ Knolles. 

Banana Tree. A fpecies of plantain. 

Bann. n. f. [bende, Dutch ; band, Saxon. ] 

1. A tie ; a bandage; that by which one 
thing is joined to another. 

You fhal! find the band, that feems to tie their 
friendfhip together, will be the very ftrangler of 
their amity. i Shake/peare. 

2. A chain by which any animal is kept 
in reftraint. ‘This is now ufually fpelt, 
lefs properly, bond. 


So wild a beaft, fo tame ytaught to be, 
And buxom to his bands, is joy to fee. Hub. Tale. 
Since you deny him entrance, he demands 
His wife, whom cruelly you hold in bands. Dryd. 
3. Any means of union or connection be- 


tween perfons. 
Here’s eight that muft take hands 
To join in Hymen’s bands. Shakefpeare. 
4. Something worn about the neck; a 
neckcloth. It is now reftrained to a 
neckcloth of particular form, worn by 
clergymen, lawyers, and ftudents in 


colleges. 
For his mind I do not care ; 

That’s a toy that I could fpare : 

Let his title be but great, 

His cloaths rich, and band fit neat. Ben Fonfon. 

He took his lodging at the manfion-houfe of a 
taylor’s widow, who wathes, and can clear-ftarch 
his bands. Addifen. 


5- Any thing bound round another. 
In old ftatues of ftone in cellars, the feet of 
them being bound with leaden bards, it appeared 
that the lead did fwell. Bacon. 


6. [In architecture.] Any flat low member 
or moulding, called alfo fafcia, face, or 
plinth. 


7. A company of foldiers. 
And, good my lord of Somerfet, unite 
Your troops of horfemen with his bands of foot. 
Sbakefpeare. 
8. A company of perfons joined together 
in any common defign. 
We few, we happy few, we band of brothers. 
Shakefpeares 

The queen, in white array before her band, 
Saluting took her rival by the hand. Dryden. 

On a fudden, methought, this fele&t band {prang 
forward, with a refolution to climb the afcent, and 
follow the call of that heavenly mulick, 

Strait the three bands prepare in arms to join, ¢ 
Each band the number of the facred Nine. Pope. 

To Band. v. a. [from band.] 
1. To unite together into one body or 
troop. 

The bifhop, and the duke of Glo’iter’s men, 
Have fill'd their pockets full of pebble ftones, 
And banding themfelves in contrary parts, 

Do pelt at one anothe:’s pates. Shakefpeare. 

Some of the boys banded. themfe!ves as for the 
major, and others for the king, who, after fix days 
fkirmishing, at lat made a compofition, and de- 
parted. Carcw. 

They, to live exempt 
From Heav'n's high jurifdition, in new league 
Banded againtt his throne. Milton. 


|2. To bind over with a band. 


And by his mother ftood an infant lover, 
With wings unfledg’d, hiseycs were banded over. 
Dryden, 


| BANDS of a. Saddle, are two pieces of iron 


Tatler. 
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nailed upon the bows of the faddle, to 
hold the bows in the right fituation. 
BANDAGE. n. f. [bandage, Fr.] 
1. Something bound over another. 

Zeal too had a place among the reft, with a 
bandage over hereyes ; though one would not have 
expected to have feen her reprefented in fnow. 

Addifone 

Cords were faftened by hooks to my bandages, 

which the workmen had girt round my neck. 
Swift's Gullivere 

2. It is ufed, in furgery, for the fillet or 
roller wrapt over a wounded mem- 
ber; and, fometimes, for the act or 
practice of applying bandages. 

Ba’npBox. n. f. [from band and box.] A 
flight box ufed for bands, and other 
things of {mall weight. 

My friends are furprifed to find two bandboxes 
among my books, till I let them fee that they are 
lined with deep erudition. Addifone. 

Wich empty sandbox the delights to range, 

And feignsa diftant errand from the "Change. 
Gay's Trivide 
BA'NDELET. 2. f. [bandelet, Fr. in archi- 
tecture.] Any little band, flat mould- 
ing, or fillet. 
Ba’npit. 2. fa [bandito, Ital.] A man 
outlawed. 

No favage fierce, bandit, or mountaineer, 

Will dare to foil her virgin purity. Miltone. 

No bandit fierce, no tyrant mad with pride, 

No cavern’d hermit, refts felf fatisfy'd. Popes. 


Banpitro. a. f in the plural bandiiti. 

[bandito, Ital. ] 
A Roman {worder, and Landitto Ilave, 
Murder’d {weet Tully. Sbakefpeares 

Ba’npvoc. 2. f. [from ban or band, and 
dog. The original of this word is very 
doubtful. Caius, De Canibus Britanni- 
cis, derives it from kand, that is, a 
dog chained up. Skinner inclines to de- 
duce it from bana, a murderer. May 
it not come from ban, a cure, as we 
fay a curf cur; or rather from daund,, 
{welled or large, a Danifb word ; from: 
whence, in fome countries, they call a 
great nut a ban-nut ?) A kind of large 
dog. 

‘Ihe time of night when Troy. was fet on fire, 
The time when fcreech-owls cry, and bandogs howl. 
Shake peare’s Henry VI., 
Or privy, orpert, it any bin, 
We havegreat dandogs will tear their fkin. Spenfer. 

Banvoveers. a. f [bandouliers, Fr.Jj 
Small wooden cafes covered with lea- 
ther, each of them containing powder 
that is a fufficient charge for a mufket. 

Ba’nprov. 2. f. [banderol, Fr.] A little 
Rag or ftreamer ; the little fringed filk 
flag that hangs on a trumpet. 

Ba’npy. n. f/. [from bander, Fr.] Aclub 
turned round at bottom, for ftriking a 
ball at play. 

To Ba’npy. U. a. [probably from dandy, 
the inftrument with which they ftrike: 
balls at play, which, being crooked,. 
is named from the term bander ; as, 
bander un arc, to {tring or bend a bow. } 

1. To beat to and fro, or from. one to: 
another. 

They do cunningly, from one hand to another, 
bandy the fervitude like a tennis ball. Spenfere 
And like a ball bandy'd *twixt pride and wit, 
Rather than yield, both fides the prize will quit. 

Denham. 


What 
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What from the tropicks can the earth repel ? 


What vigorous arm, what repercuffive blow, 
Bandies the mighty globe fill to and fro? Blackm. 


2. To exchange ; to give and take reci- 


procally. 
Do you bandy looks with me, you rafcal ? 
Sbuke/peare. 
*Tis not in thee 
To grudge my pleafurcs, to cut off my train, 
To bandy hatly words. 


3. To agitate ; to tofs about. 


This hath been fo bandied amongft «us, that. 


one can hardly mifs books of this kind. Lecke. 

Ever fince men have been uniced into govern- 
ments, the endeavours after univerfal monarchy 
have been bartied among therm. Swift. 

Let not obvieus and known truth, or4ome of 
the. moit plain and certain prepofitions, be bandied 
about in a difputation. Warts. 


To Ba NDyY. v.z. To contend, as at fome. 


game, in which each {trives to drive 
the ball his own way. 

No fimple man:that fees 
This fatiousbandying of their favourites, 
But that he doth prefage fome ill event. 

A valiant fon-in-law thou fhalt enjoy : 
One fit to bandy with thy lawlefs fons, 
To rufe in the commonwealth. Shuke!peare. 

Could fet up grandee againft grandee, 
To-fquander time away, and bandy ; 

Made lords and commoners lay fieges 
“To one one another's privileges. Hudibras. 

After all the bardyizg attempts of refolution, 

it is as much a queltion as ever. Glanville. 
Banvy vec. a. / [from bander, Fr.] A 
crooked leg. 

He tells aloud your greateft failing, 

Nor makes a feruple to expofe 

Your bardyleg, or crooked nofe. Sift. 
Ba°NDYLEGGED. adj. [from bandyleg.] 

Having crooked legs. 

The Ethiopians had an one-eyed bandylegged 
prince; fuch a perfon would have made but an 
odd figure. Collier. 

BANE. 2. fı (bana, Sax. a murderer. ] 
z. Poifon. 
Begone, or eife let me. 
The fame air with thee, 
All good to me becomes 
Bane; and in heav'n much worfe would be my 
fate. Milton. 


*Tis dune to draw 
Ben Fonfon. 


They with {peed 
Their courfe through thickeft conftellations held, 
Spreading their bone. Milton. 
Thus am I doubly arm’d; my death and life, 
My bane and antidote, are both before me 
This, in a moment, brings me to an end ; 
But that informs me I hall never die.  Addifen. 
2. That which deitroys ; mifchief; ruin. 
Infolercy muft be repreft, or it will be the bane 
of the Chriftian religion. Hocker. 
1 will not be afraid of death and barne, 
Till Birnam foreit come to Dunfinane. Sdak-/pcare. 
Suffices that to me ftrength is my dare, 
And proves the fource of all my miferies. Milton. 
So entertain'd thole odorous fweets the fend, 
Who came thcir bane. Milton. 
Who can omit the Gracchi, who declare 
The Scipios worth, thofe thunderbolts of war, 
‘The double ane of Carthage? Dryden. 
Falfe religion is, in its nature, the greateft bane 
and deftruétion to government in the world. South. 
To Bane. v. a. [from the noun.] To poi- 
fon. 
What it my houfe be troubled with a rut, 
And I be pleas’d to give ten thousand ducats 
To have it ban'd ? Sbakefpeare. 
Ba’xerut. ad. [from bane and full.) 
1. Poifonous. 
For voyaging to learn the direful art, 
To taint with deadly drugs the barbed dart 3 
Obfervant of the gods, and fternly jut, 


kus refus'd to impart the baneful truft, Pope. 


Shakcfpeare. , 


Shakefp. . 


BAN 


|2. Deftruĝive. 


The fiver eagle too 1s fent before, 
Which I do hope will prove to them as baneful, 
As'thou conceiv`ft it to the commonwealth. 
Ben Fonfon. 
The nightly wolf is baneful to the foid, 
Storms to the wheat, to buds the bitter colds Dryd. 


Ba neruLness. 2. f. [from baneful.] 


Poifonoufneis ; deftructivenefs. 
Ba’neworr. n.f. [from dane and wort.) 
A plant the fame with deadly night/bade. 

To Banc. v.a. [vengolex, Dutch. } 
1. To beat; to thump ; to cudgel: a low 
and familiar word. 

One receiving from them fome affronts, met 
with them handfomely, and banged them to good 
purpofe. Hoavel, 

He having got fome iron out of the earth, put 
it into his fervants hands to fence with, and bang 
one another. Locke. 

Formerly I was to be banged becaufe I was too 
ftrong, and now becaufe I am too weak, to refift ; 
I nn to be brought down when too rich, and op- 
preficd when too poor. Arbuthnot. 


2. To handle roughly ; to treat with vio- 


lence, in general. 
The defperate tempett hath fo bang`d the Turks, 
That thcir defignment halts. Shake/peare. 
You fhould accoft her wich jefts fire-new from 
the mint; you fhould have banged the youth into 
dumbnefs. i Sbakefpeare. 


Banc. a. /. [from the verb.] A blow; 


a thump; a ftroke: a low word. 
I am a bachelor. —That 's to fay, they are fools 
that marry ; you'll bear me a dang for that. Shak. 
With many a ftiff thwack, many a dung, 
Hard crabtree and old iron rang. Hudibras. 
I heard feveral Zangs or buffets, as I thought, 
given to the eagle that hela the ring of my box in 
his beak. Swifts Gulliver. 


To Ba’xcte.v.a. To wake by little and 


little; to f{quander carelefsly : a word 
now ufed only in converfation. 
If we bangle away the legacy of peace left us by 
Chrift, it is a fign of our want of regard for him. 
Duty of Man. 


To BANISH. v. a. [banir, Fr. banio, low 


Lat. probably from baz, Teut. an out- 
lawry, or profcription ] 
1. To condemn to leave his own country. 
Oh, fare thee well! 
Thofe evils thou repeat’ {t upon thyfelf 
Have banifh`d me from Scotland. Shakefpeare. 
2. To drive away. . 
Banifh bufinefs, banif> forrow, 
To the Gods belongs to-morrow. — Cuavey. 
Ir is for wicked men only to dread God, and to 
endeavour to basib the thoughts of him out of 


their minds. Tillesfon. 
Succefslefs all her foft carefles prove, 


To banifh from his breaft his country’s love. Pope. 
Ba’nisHer. mf. [from danifo.] He that 
forces another from his own country. 

In mere fpite, 
To he full quit of thofe my banifhersy 
Stand J betore thee here. Shatefpeare. 

Ba NISHMENT. n. f. [baniffement, Fr.] 

s. ‘The act of banifhing another ; as, he 
fecured himfelf by the. bani/oment of his 
enemies. 

2. The ttate of being banifhed ; exile. 

Now go we in content 
To liberty, and not to banijbment. Shakefeeare 
Round the wide world in banifhment we roam, 
Forc'd from our pieafing fields and native home. 


Dryden 

BANK. x». £ [banc, Saxon. ] 
1. The earth arifing on each fide of a water. 
We fay, properly, the bare of the fea, 


BAN 


and the banks of a river, brook, or {mall 
water. 

Have you not made an univerfal fhout, 

That Tyber trembied underneath his bank ? Shak. 

Richmond, in Devonfhire, fent out a boat 
Unto the fhore, to afk thofe on the banks, 

If they were nis affiftancs. Shakefpearee 

A brook whofe ftream fo great, fo good, 

Was lov'd, was honour'd as a flood ; 
Whofe dan's the Mufes dwelt upon. Crafbaw. 

*Tis happy when our ftreams of knowledge flow 
To fill their banks, but not to overthrow. Denbame 

O early loft! what tears the river fhed, 

When the iad pomp along his banks wasled! Popes 
2. Any heap of earth piled up. 

‘They befieged him in Abei of Bethmaachah, and 
they cat up a dank againit the city ; and it ttood 
in the trench. Samuel. 

3. [from banc, Fr. a bench.] A feat or 
bench of rowers. 

Piac'd on cheir banks, the lufty Trojans fweep 
Neptune’s fmooth face, and cieave the yielding 

deep. Wallere 

Mean time the king with gifzs a veffel ftores, 
Supplies the banks with twenty chofen oars. Dryd. 

‘That banks of oars werc not in the fame plain, 
but raifed above one ‘another, is evident from de- 
{criptions of ancient fhips. Arbuthnot. 

4. A place where money is laid up to be 
called for occafionally. 

Let it be no bank, or common ftock, but every 
man be mafter of his own money. Not that I al- 
together miflike banks, but they will hardly be 
brouked. Bacon's Effays. 

This mafs of treafure you fhould now reduce ; 
But you your {tore have hoarded in fome bank. 9 

Derkam 

There pardons and indulgences, and giving men 
a fhare in faints merits, out of the common bank 
and treafury of the church, which the pope has the 
fole cuft dy of. Sauth. 

5. The company of perfons concerned in 
managing a bank. 
To Bank. v.a. [from the novn.]} 
t. To inclofe with banks. 
Amid the cliffs 
And burning fands, that bank the fhrubby vales. 
Tbom/o:t0 
z. To lay up money in a bank. 
BaNK-BILL. n. fe (from dank and bill.) ` 
A note for money laid up ina bank, at. 
the fight of which the money is paid. 

Let three hundred pounds be paid her out of my 
ready money, or bank-dills. Swift. 

BANKER. n. f: [from bank.) One that 
traficks in money ; one that keeps or 
manages a bank. £ 

Whole droves of lenders crowd the banker's doors, 
To callin money. > Dryden 

By powerful charms of gold and filver led, 

The Lombard bankers and the *chznge to wafte. 
Dryden. 
Ba’nxeruptcy. z. f. [from bankrupt.) 
1. The ftate of a man broken, or bankrupt. 
2. The act of declaring one’s felf bank- 
rupt; as, he raifed the clamours of his 
creditors by a fudden bankruptcy. 
BANKRUPT. adj. [banquercute, Fr. banco- 
retto, Ital.) lu debt beyond the power 
of payment. i 
The king’s grown barkrupr, likea broken man. 
» Shukefpeare. 
Sir, if you tpend word for word with me, 
I hall make your wit bankrupt. Shakelpeares 
It is faid that the money-changers 
of Italy had benches, probably in the” 
burfe or exchange ; and that when any 
became inifolvent, his banco was rotto, 
his bench was broke. It was once 
written bankerout. ‘Bankerout is a verb. 
Dantys 


BAN 


Dainty bits 
Make rich the ribs, but bankercut the-wits. Shak. 
 Ba’nxrupt. æf. A man in debt beyond 
” . the power of payment.” Lite 
Perkin gathered together 2 power, neither m 
number nor in+hardinefs contemptible; but, in 
ithcir fortunes, to be feared, being bankrupts, and 
many of them felons. Bacon. 
It is with wicked men as With a barkrupt: when 
“his creditors are loud and clamorous, anù {peak 
big, he giveth them many good words. © Calamy. 
In vain at coust the bankrupt pleads his caufe ; 
His thanklefs country leaves him to her laws. Pope. 
To BANKRUPT. v.a. To break; todif- 
able one from fatisfying his creditors. 
We caft off the care of all future thrift, becaufe 
we are alresdy bankrupted. Hammind. 
Banner. 2. f. (banniere, Fr. banair, 
Welth.] 
i. A flag; a ftandard; amilitary enfign. 
‘From France there comes.a power, who already 
Have fecret fpies in fome of our'beft ports, 
And are at point to diew their open bannere Shak. 
All in a moment through the gloom were feen 
Ten thoufand banners rife into the air, 
With orient colours waving. Milton. 
He faid no more 3 
Bot left his fifter and his queen behind, 
And wav'd histroyal banner inthe wind. Dryden. 
Fir'd with fuch motives, you do well to join 
i With Cato’s foes, and follow Cefar's banrers. 
Addifon. 

2, A'ftreamer born at the end of a lance, 
or elfewhere. 

Ba’nneret. 2. f. [from banner.) A 
-knight made in the field, with the cere- 
mony of cutting off the point of -his 

ftandard, and making it a banner. They 
are next to barons in dignity; and were 
anciently called by fummons to parlia- 
ment. l Blount. 

~ AA gentleman told Henry, that Sir Richard 
Croftes, made banneret at Stake, was a wife man ; 
ithe king anfweredy he doubted notithat, but mar- 
velled how a fool could know. | Camden. 


Ba’wNEROL, more properly BANDEROL. 
n.f. [from banderole, Fr.) A little flag 
‘or {treamer. 

King Ofwald had a banrerol of gold and:purple 
fet over his tomb. Camden. 

Baoxwnran. n. f A man’s undrefs, or 
morning gown, fuch as is worn by the 
Bannians in the Eaft Indies. 

Ba’nnocn. na. /. Akind of oaten or peafe- 
meal cake, mixed with water, and baked 
upon an iron plate over the fire ; ufed.in 
the northern counties, and in Scotland. 


BANQUET. 2. /. (banquet, Fr. banchetto, 
Atal. vangueto, Span.) A feaft; an en- 
tertainment of meat and drink. 

If afafting day come, he hath on that day a 
banguet to make. Hooker. 
In his commendations I amofed ; 
Tt is a banguct to me. Shakefpeare. 
You cannot have a perfe&t..palace, except you 
have two fides ; a fide for the bunguet, and a fide for 

’ the houfehold ; the one for feafts and triumphs, and 
the other for dwelling. Bacon. 

Shall the companions make ‘ajdanguct ‘of him? 

[wall they part him ‘among the-merchants? Jb. 
At that tafted fruit, 

The fun, as from Thyeftean banquet, turn’d . 

Histcourfe intended. Mileen. | 

That dares prefer'the toa of Hercules 

To dalliancey.bangustsy and ignoble eae. Dryden. 

Yo BANQUET. v. a. ffrom the noun.] 
To treat.any one with feafts. 

‘ Welcome his friefids, l 

Vifit his countrymen and banguet them. Skakefp./ 
Vor. I 


To BANQUET: v.n. To 


BaP TiSM an. f. [baptifmus, Lat. Raird 


BAP 


They were bangueted by the way, and the nearer 
they approached, the more encreafed the nobility. 
f Sir F. Hayward. 
feat; to fare 

daintily. 

The mind fhall anguet, tho’ the body pine: 
Fat paunches make lean pates, and dainty bits 
Make rich the ribs, but bankerout the wits. Skak. 

So long as his innocence is his repaft, he feafts 
and barquets upon bread and water. South. 

I purpos'd to unbend the evening hours, 

And banquet private in the women’s bow’rs. Prior. 


Ba’nquerter. 2. f. [from banguet.] 
1. A feafter; one that lives delicioufly. 
2. He that makes featts. 
Ba’n QUET-HOUSE. 

Ba’ NQUETING-HOUSE. 


nf. [from ban- 


t quet and houfe.} 


A boufe. where banquets are kept. 

In a bangueting-boufey among certain, pleafant 
trees, the table was fet near to an excellent water- 
work. Sidney. 

„At the walk’s end behold, how rais’d on high 
A barguet-boufe falutes the fouthernfky. Dryden. 


BANQUETTE. n. J. (Fr. in fortification. ] 


A fmall bank at the foot of the para- 
pet, for the foldiers to mount upon when 
they fire. 


Ba’NSTICLE.n. f. A fmall fith,. called alfo 


a ftickleback. Pungitius. 


To BANTER. wv. a. [a barbarous word, 


without etymology, unleis it be derived 
from badiner; Fr.) To play upon; to 
rally; toturn to ridicule; to ridicule. 
The magiftrate took it that he antercd him, and 
bade an officer take himinto cuttody. L'Eftrange. 
It.isno new thing for innocent fimplicity to be 
the fubject of bantering drolls. L'Eftrange. 
Could Alcinous’ guefts with-hold 
From fcorn orrage? Shall we, cries one, permit 
His leud romances, and his.bant'ring wit? Tate. 


IBA NTER. 2. /. [from the verb.] Ridi- 


cule; raillery. 

‘This humour, let it look never fo filly, -as it 
paffes many times for frolick and banter, is one of 
the moft pernicious fnures in human life. 

L’Effrange. 

Metaphyficks are fo neceffary to a diftint con- 
ception, folid judgment, and juft reafoning on 
many fubjects, that. thofe, who ridicule it, will be 
fuppufed to make their wit and banter a refuge 
and excufe for their own lazinefs. Watts. 


BaNTERER. ». /. [from banter.] One 


that banters; a droll. 

What opinion have thefe religious Lanterers of 
the divine power? Or what have they to fay for 
this:mockery and contempt ? L’Efirange. 


BA NTLING. z. /. [If it has any etymo- 


logy, it 1s perhaps corrupted from the 
old word aia; bairuxling, a little child.] 
A little child : a low word. 
If the object of their love 
Chance by Lucina’s aid to prove, 
They feldom Jet the bancling roar, 
lo bafket, at a neighbour's door. Prior. 
1. An external ablution of the body, with 
acertain form of words, which operates | 
and denotes an internal ablution or wafh- 
ing of the foul from original fin. Aylife. 
Baptifm is given by water, and that prefcript form | 
of words which the church of Chrift doth ufe. 
Hooker. 
To his'greàt baptifm Rock’d, 


With awe, the regions round; and with them came_ 


From Nazareth the'fon of Jofeph deem'd, 
Unmark't, unknown. 


Milton. 


| 2. Baptifm is often taken in Scripture for 


fufferings. 


BAR 


I have a baptifr to be baptized with, and how 
am I ftraitened till it be accomplithed ? Luke. 
BaPTI MAL. adj. [from baptifn.] Of 
or pertaining to baptifm. 
When we undertake the baprifmal vow, and enter 
on their new life, it would be apt to difcourage us. 
Hammond. 
BAa'PTIST. w. SJ. [haptife, Fr. Barwhsns. | 
He that adminifters baptifm. 
Him the Baptif foon 
Defery'd, divinely warn'd, and witnefs bore 
As to his worthier. Milton. 


Ba pristery. a. fe [Laptifterium, Lat.] 
The place where the facrament of bap- 
tifm is adminiftered. 


The great church, bagrifferys and leaning tower, 
are well worth feeing. Addifon. 
ToBAPTI’ZE. v.a. [baptifer, Fr. from 
Barlito.] To chriften; to adminifter the 
{acrament of baptifm to one. 
He to them fhall leave in charge, 
To teach all nations what of him they leaen’d, 
And his falvation ; them who fhall believe, 
Baptizing in the profluent ftream, the fign 
Of wathing them from guilt of finy to life 
Pure, and in mind prepar‘d, if fo befal, 
For death, like that which the Redeemer died. 
Milton. 

Let us refle that we ‘are Chriftians; that we 
are called by the name of the Son of God, and 
baptized into an irreconcileable enmity with fin, 
the world, and the devil. Rogers. 

Baptizer. n.f. [from To badtixe.] One 
that chrifens; one that adminifters 
baptifm. 

BAR. x. f. [barre, Fr.] 

I. A feces of wood, iron, or other matter, 
laid crofs a paffage to hinder entrance. 

And he made the middle dar to fhoot through 
the boards from the oneend to the other. Exodus. 

2. A bolt; a piece of iron or wood faftened 
to a door, and entering into the poft or 
wall, to hold the door clofe. 

The fith-gate did the fons of Haffenaah build, 
who alfo laid the besms thereof, and {et up the 
doors thereof, the locks thereof, and the bars 
thereof. Nebemiahe 

3. Any obftacle which hinders or obftrutts ; 


obitruétion. 

I brake up for it my decreed place, and ‘fet bare 
and doors, and faid, Hitherto thalt thou coine, and 
no farther. Tob. 

And had_his heirifurviv'd him in due courte, 
Whatlimits, England, hadh thou found? whatbar ? 
What world could have refifted ? Dan. Cio. Ware 

Hard, thou know'ft it, to exclude 
Spiritual fubftance with corporeal bar. Milton. 

Muft I newars to my own joy create, 

Refufe myfelf, what I had forc’d from fate? Dryd. 
Fatal accidents have fet 
A moftunhappy bar between your friendhhip. Rotes 


14. A rock, or bank of fand, at the en- 


trance of a harbour or river, which 
fhips cannot fail over at low water. 
ç. Any thing ufed for prevention, or ex- 


clufion. 

Left examination fhould, hinder and lett -yqur 
proceedings, behold for a bar again{t that impe- 
diment, one opinion newly addede Hooker. 

Which aren land ‘the ‘French unjuftly gloge 

to be 
The founder of this law, and female bar. Shake/p. 


46. The place where caufes of law are tri- 


ed, or where criminals are judged ; fo 

called from the dar placed to hinder 

crowds from incommoding the court. 
The great duke 

Came to the bary where to his accufations Á 

He pleaded ftill not guilty. Shakel Arte 

U n ome 


BAR 
Some at the bar with fubticty defend, 
Or on the bench the knotty laws untye. Dryden. 
7. An inclofed place in a tavern or cofiee- 
houfe, where the houfekeeper fits and 


receives reckonings. 

I was under fome apprehenfion that. they would 
apptal to me; and therefore laid down my penny 
at the bar, and made the beft of my ways » Addijon. 


8. [In law.) A peremptory exception 
againft a demand or plea brought by the 
defendant in an action, that deftroys the 
action of the plaintiff for ever. It is di- 
vided into a dar to common intent, and 
a dar fpecial: a bar to a common in- 
tent, is an ordinary or general dar, that 
difables the declaration or plea of the 

Jaintiff; a dar fpecial, is that which 
is more than erdinary, and falls out in 
the cafe in hand, upon fome fpecial cir- 

_cumftance of the fact. Cowell. 

Baftardy is laid in dar of fomething that is 
principally commenced. Ayliffe. 

g. Any thing by which the compages or 
ftruéture is held together. 

I went down to the bottoms of the mountains : 


the earth, with her bars, was about me for ever. 
onab. 


ro. Any thing which is laid acrofs ano- 
ther, as ars in heraldry. 

11. Bar of Gold or Silver, is a lump or 
wedge from the mines, -melted down in- 
to a fort of mould, and never wrought. 

12. Bars of a Horfe. The upper part of 
the gums between the tufks and grinders, 
which bears no teeth, and to which the 
bit is applied, and, by its friction, the 
horfe governed. 

33. Bars, in Mufck, are ftrokes drawn 
perpendicularly acrofs the lines of a 
piece of mufick; ufed to regulate the 
beating or meafure of mufical time. 

14. Bar, in African traffick, is ufed for a 
denomination of price ; payment being 
formerly made to the Negroes almott 
wholly in iron bars. - May 

Bar sor. z. f. Two half bullets joined 
together by an iron bar ;_ ufed in fea en- 
gagements for cutting down the malts 
and rigging. 

Jo Bar. v.a. [from the noun.) 

3. To faften or shut any thing with a bolt, 
or bar. 

My duty cannot fulfer 


T’ obey in all your;daughter’s hard commands ; 
Though their injunction be to bar my doors, 


And let this tyrannous night take hold upon you. | 
Shakefpeare. ' 


When yow dar the window-fhutters of your la- 


dy’s bed-chamber at nights, leave,open the fathes | 


Swift. 


to let in air. 


2. To hinder ; to obftrué. 
When law can do no. right, 
Let it be lawful, that law dar no wronge. Shake/p. 


4. ‘Fo prevent ; to exclude ; to make im- 
racticable. 


The. houfes of the country were, all feattered, $ 
and yet not fo far of asthat it barrad mutual f:rc- 


coun Sida-y. 

Doth it not feem a thing very probable, that 
God doth purpofely add, Do after my judgments; 
as giving thereby m underftand, that! his mean- 
ing in the former fentence was but to bar fimili- 
tude in fuch things as were repugnant to his ordi- 
nances, laws, and ftatutes ? Hooker. 


4. Todetain, by excluding the claimants :: 


with from, 


BAR 


Hath he fet bounds between their. love and me ? 
l am their mother ; who {hall bar them from me? 
S akefpeari. 
5. To fhut out; with from. 
Our hope of Italy not only loft, 
But thut trom ev'ry fhore, and éarr’d from ev'ry 
coat. Dryder. 
6. To exclude from ufe, right, or claim : 
with from betore the thing. 
God hath abridged it, by darring us from fome 
things of themfelves indifferent. Hooker. 
Give my voice on Richard’s fide, 
To bar my mafter’s heirs in true defcent ! 
God knows I will not. Shake/peare. 
His civil aéts do bind and bar them all; 
And as from Adain all corruption take, 
So, if the father’s crime be capital, 
In all the blood law doth corruption make. 
Sir J- Davies. 
It was thought fufficient not only to exclude 
them from that benefit, but to dar them from their 
money. Clarendon. 
If he is qualified, why is he barred the profit, 
when he only performs the conditions ? Co/. on Pride. 
7. To prohibit. 
For though the law of arms doth bar 
‘The ufe of venom'd fhot in war. Hudibras. 
What is.a greater pedant than a mere man of 
the town? Bar him the playhoufes, and you ftrike 
him dumb. 
8. To except; to make an exception. 
Well, we shall fce your bearing — 
Nay, but I dar to-night; you fhall not gage me 
By what we do to-night. Shakefpeare. 


g. [In law.] To hinder the procefs of a fuit. | 


But buff and belt men never know thefe cares ; 
No time, nor trick of law, their action bars s 
Their caufe they to an eafier iffue put. Dryden. 

From fuch delays as conduce to the finding out 
of truth, a criminal caufe ought not to be barred. * 

- Aylife. 

If a bifhop be a party to a fuit, and excommu- 
nicates his adverfary, fuch excommunication fhall 
not difable or kar h= adverfary. Ayliffe. 

10. To żar a vein. | 

This is an operation performed upon 
the veins of the legs of a horfe; and other 
parts, with intent to ftop the malignant 
humours. It is done by opening the fkin 
above it, difengaging it, and tying it 
both above and below, and ftriking be- 
tween the two ligatures. 

BARB. x. J. [barba, a beard, Lat.) 
t. Any thing that grows in the place of a 
beard. © 

The barbel is fo called, by reafon of the barb or 
wattels at his mouth, or under his chaps. 

Walton's Angler. 

2. The points that ftand backward in an 

arrow, or fifhing-hook, to’ hinder them 
from being extracted. 

Nor I<fs the Spartan fear'd, before he found 
The fhining 6arbappearabove the wound. Pepe's Il. 

3. The armour for horfes. j 

Their hores were naked, without any barbs ; 
for albeit many brought dards, few regarded to put 
them on. Hayward. 

Bars. z. J. [contratted from Barbary.) 
A Barbary horfe. 

Hurtes broughi from Barbary, arercommonly of 
la flcnder bghi fize, and very;lean, ufually chofen 
for fllions. “Burbs, it is faid, may de, but never 
grow old; the vigour and mettle of barbs neve: 
ceafe bur with their hte. Farrier’s Dig. 

Ta Barg. v.a. [from the noun.) 
1. To fhave ; to drefs out the beard. 


Shave the head, and te the beard, and'fay it 


his death. ay, Sbhakefpeare. 
2. Fo furnifh horfes with armour. See 
BARBED» 


Addifon. 


was the defixe of the penitent to be fo barbed before f; 


BA R- 


A warriour trai 
That like a deluge pour'd upon the plain; 
On barbed feeds they rode, in proud array, l 
Thick as the college of the bees in May. : 
; Dryden's Fables. 
3. To jag arrows with hooks. 
The twanging bows i 
Send fhowers of fhafts, that on their barbed points 
Alternate ruin bear. Philips. 
Ba’raacan. n.f. [barbacane, Fr. barba- 
cana, Span.) 
1. A fortification 
of a town. 
Within the barbacan a porter fate, 
Day and night duly keeping watch«and ward : > 
Nor wight nor word m *te pafs out of the gate, 
But in good order, and wich due regard. Fairy Qe 
2. A fortrefs at the end of a bridge. 
3. An opening in the wall through which 
the guns are levelled. 


Barba Does Cherry. [malphigia, Lat.] 
In the Weft Indies, it rifes to be fifteen or fix- 
teen feet high, where it produces great quantities of 
a pieatant tart fruit; propagated in gardens there, 
but in Europe it is a curiofity. Miiler. 
Baxsa’poes Yar. A bituminous fub- 
ftance, differing “little from the petro- 
leum floating on feveral fprings in Eng- 

land and Scotland. 

Woodward’s Method of Feffils. 


BARBARIAN. 2.f. [barbarus,. Lat.» It 
feems to have fignified at firft only_a fo- 
reign or a foreigner; but, in time, impli- 
ed fome degree of wildnefs or cruelty:] | 

I. A man uncivilized ; untaught ; a da- 
vage. | 

Proud Greece all nations elfe barbariazs held, 
Boatting, her learning all the world exceli’d. 

. ; S Denbam. 

There were not different gods among the Greeks 

and barbarians» Stilling flecte 
But with defcending fhow’rs of brimitone fir'd; 

The wild barbarian in the torm expir'de Addifon. 
2, A foreigner. | i 

1 would they were barbarians, as they are,, l 

Though in Rome litter'd. Shakefps Coriclanus. 

3. A brutal monfter ; a man without pity = 
a term of reproach. 

Thou fell barbarian! 
What had he done? what could provoke thy mad= 
nefs 
To affaffinate fo great, fo brave aman? 4. Philips. 

BarBA RIAN. adj. Belonging to barba- 
rians; favage. 

Some felt the filent ftroke of mould'ring age, 
Barbarian blingdnefs. e 

BarBa'RıiCk. adj. [barbaricus, Lat. in 
a different fenfe, it means in’ Latin 
wrought, fretted.) Foreign; far-fetched. 

The gorgeous Eaft, with riche(t hand, ? 
Show’'rs on her kings barbarick pearl aiid gold. 
n Paradife Ly. 
The eaftern front was glorious to behold, 
With diamond flaming and barbarick gold. Peje. 

Ba’rparism. 2. /. [barbavifnus, Lat.) 

1. A form of fpeech contrary to the purity 
and exaĉtneís of any language. 

The language is as near approaching to it. as 
our modern barbarifm will.allow.; whichis allehat 
can be expected from any now extant. 

Dryden's Juvera!, Dedicasicne 

z. Fgnorance of arts; want of learning. 

1 have for barbarifm {poke more 
Than for that angel knowledge you can fay. Shake. 

The genius of Raphael. having fucaceded to the 
times of burbarifm and ignorance, the knowledge 
of painting is now arrived to perfection. 


Dryden's Dufrefnoy, Prefacee 


placed before the walls 
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. Ba rRBAaROUSNESS. n. f. [from 


BAR 


-3. Brutality ; favagenefs of manners ; in- 
civility. 
Moderation ought to be had in tempering and 
managing the Irifh, to bring them from their de 
light of licentious durdgri/m unto the love of good- 
nefs and civility. Spenfer's Ireland. 
Divers great monarchies have rifen from bar- 
burifm to civility, and fallen again to ruin. 
© Davies on Irelard. 


A 4- Cruelty ; barbarity 3 unpitying hard- 


neis of heart: not in ufe. 
They moft perforce have melted, 

BarBa rity. 2./. [from barbarous. } 

‘4. Savagenefs ; incivility. 

2. Cruelty ; inhumanity. 

And they did treat him with all the rudenefs, 
renroach, ard dartarity imaginable. Clarendcn. 

3. Barbarifm; impurity of fpeech. 

f Next Petrarch tolinw'd, and in him we fee 
What rhyme, improv'd in all its height, can be ; 
At beft a pleafing found, and iweet barburity. Dryd. 


Latin expreiies that in one word, which either, 


the barbarity or narrownels of modern tongues can- 
not jupply in more. Dryden. 
_ Affected refinements, which ended by degrees 
in many durburities, betore the Goths had invaded 
“Traly. Swift. 


BA’RBAROUS. adj. [barbare, Fr. Bae- 
Cac-.} 
a. Stranger to civility ; favage; uncivi- 
lized. 
What need I fay more to you? * What ear is fo 
barbarcus but hath heard of Amphialus? Sidney. 
The doubtful damiel dare not yet commit 
Her fingle perfon to their barbarous truth. Fairy Q. 
Thou art aRoman; be not barbarous. Shake/p. 
He left governour, Philip, for his country a 
Phrygian, and for manners more barbarous than 
į he that fet him there. Mace. 
A barbarous country muft be broken by war, 
before it be capable of government; and when 
_ fubdued, if it be not well planted, it will eftfoons 
return to barbarifm. Davies on Ireland. 
2. Ignorant ; unacquainted with arts. 
They who reftored painting in Germany, not 
having thofe reliques of antiquity, retained that 
barbarous manner. Dryden. 
3. Cruel; inhuman. 
_ By their durbarcus ufage, he died within a few 
days, to the grief of all that knew him. Clarendcn. 
Ba RBarousty. adv. [from barbarous.) 
1. Ignorantly ; without knowledge or arts. 
2. In a manner contrary to the rules of 
fpecch. 
We barbarcufly call them bieft, 
White fwelling coffers break theirownersreft. Stepn. 
$. Cruelly ; inhumanly. 
But yet you barbarou/ly murder’d him. - Dryden. 
She withes it may profper; but her mother 
ufed one of her nieces very barbarcufly. Speétator. 
Dal drive. | 
a. Incivility of manners. 
Exceliencies of mufick and poetry are grown 
to be little more, but the one fiddling, and the other 
» zhiming; and are indeed very worthy of the ig- 
norance of the friar, and the barbarcufnefs of the 
Goths. Temple. 
2. Impurity of language. 
Ie is much degenerated, as touching the pure- 
nefs of fpeech; being overgrown with burbarouf- 
nefs. Brercwood. 
3- Cruelty. 
The barbarownefs of the trial, and the perfuafives 
of the clergy, prevaiied to antiquate it. 
Hale's Common Law. 
ToBaasecve.v.a. A term ufed in the 
_ Weft Indies for esale a hog whole ; 
which, being íplit to the backbone, is 
laid flat upon a large gridiron, raifed 


Anu barbarijmitielt have pitied him. Sbak. Ricb.11.. 


BAR 


about two foot above a charcoal fire, 
with which it is f{urrounded. 


Oldfield, with more than harpy throat endued, 
Cries, Send me, gods, a whole hog barbecucd. Pope. 


Ba’rpecueg. xv. fe A hog dreft whole, in 
the Weit Indian manner. -7i 
Ba’R BED. part. adj. [from To barb. ] 
1. Furnifhed with armour. 
His glittering armour he will command to ruft, 
His barbed fteeds to ftablee. Shakefp. Richard Il. 
2. Bearded ; jagged with hooks or points. 
1f I conje&ture right, novdrizzling fhow’r, 
But rattling torm of arrows éarb'd with fire. Milt. 


| Ba’rBeL. z. /. (barbus, Lat.] 


1. A kind of fith found in rivers, large and 


ftrong, but coarfe. 
The barbed is fo called, by reafon of the barb 
or wattels at his mouth, or under his chaps. 


Walton's Angler. 
z. Knots of fuperfluous feh growing up in 
the channels of the mouth of a horie. 
Farriter’s Did. 
Ba’rBer. nif. [from To barb.) A man 
who fhaves the beard. 


His chamber being ftived with friends or fuitors, | 


he gave his legs, arms, and breafts to his fervants 
to drefs ; his head and face to his barber, his eyes 


to his letters, and his ears topetitionerss Wottcn. 
Thy boift’rous look:, 

No worthy match for valour to affail, 

But by the dardber’s razor beft fubducd. Milton. 


What fyfterm, Dick, has right averr’d 
The caufe, why woman has no beard ? 
In points like thefe we mutt agre; 
Our barber knows as much as we. 

Yo BA KBER, v. a. [from the noun.) To 
drefs out ; to powder. 
Our courteous Antony, 
Whom ne’er the word of No woman heard fpeak, 
Being barber'd ten times o'er, goes to the feaft. 
Shakefpeare. 


BARBER-CHIRURCGEON. a. f, A man who 
joins the practice of furgery to the bar- 
ber’s trade ; fuch.as were all furgeons 
formerly, but now it is ufed only fora 
low practifer of furgery. 

He put himfclf into barber-chirurgeons hands, 
who, by unfit applications, rarified the tumour. 
Wifeman’s Surgery. 

BaARBER-MONGER. n.f. A word of re- 
proach in Shake/peare, which feems to 
fignify a fop; a man decked out by his 
barber. 


Draw, you rogue; for though it be night, the 
moon thines; I'll make a fop of the mvonthine 
of you; you whorefon, cullionly, darber-monger, 
draw. Sbake|peare’s King Lear. 


BA'RBERRY. 7#. /. [barberis, Lat. or oxya- 


cauthus.) Pipperidge buth. 

The fpecies are, 1. The common burberry. 
2. Barberry without ftones. The firft of thefe 
forts is very common in England, and often planted 
for hedges. Miller. 

Barberry is a plant that hears a fruit very ufeful 
in houfewitery; that which beareth its fruit with- 
out ftones is counted beft. Mortimer. 


Baro. 2. f. (bardd, Welth.] A poet. 


There is among the Irith a kind of people called 
bards, which are to them inftead of poets ; whofe 
profeffion is to fet forth the praifes or dilpraifes 
of men in their poems or rhime; the which are 
had in high regard and cftimation among them. 

í Spenfer on Ireland. 

And many bards that to the trembling chord 
Can tune their timely voices cunningly. Fairy Q; 

The bard who firit adorn'd our native tongue 
Tun'd to his Britifh lyre this ancient fong, 
Which Homer might without a bluth rehearfe. 

Dryden. 


Prior. 


BAR 


BARE. adj: [bane, Sax. ar; Dan.} 


t. Naked; without covering. 

The trees are bare and naked, which ufe both te 
cloath and houfe the kern.* — Spenfer on Ireland. 

Then ftretch’d her arms t* embrace the body 

bare ; 
Her clafping hands inclofe but empty air. Dsydcn.-- 

In the old Roman ftatues, thefe two parts were 
always barc, and expofed to view as much a3 our 
hands and face. Addifcn. 

2. Uncovered in refpe&. 

Though the lords ufed to be covered whilft the 
commons were dare, yet the commons would not 
be dure before the Scottifh commiffioners; and fo 
none were covered. Clarendcne 

3. Unadorned; plain; fimple; without 
Ornament. i 

Yct was their manners then'but bare and plain; 

For th’ antique world excefs and pride did hate. 
Spenfete 
4. Deteéted; no longer concealed. 

Thefe falfe pretexts and varnith'd colours failing, 

Bare in thy guilt, how foul thou muft appear ! 
Milton. 
5. Poor; indigent ;. wanting plenty. 

Were it for the glory of God, that thg. clergy 
fhould be left as dare as the apoftles, when they 
had.neither ftaff nor {crip ; God would, I hcpe, 
endue them with the felf-fame affection. 

Hooker's Preface. 

Even from a bare treafury, my fucce‘s has been 
contrary to that of Mr. Cowley. Dryden. 

6. Mere; unaccompanied with ufual re- 
commendation. 

It was a bare petition of a ftate 
To one whom they had punithed. Shakefpear’ 

Nor are men prevailed upon by bare words, only 
through a defe& of knowledge; but carried, with 
thefe putts of wind, contrary to knowledge. South. 

7. Threadbare; much worn. 

You haye an exchequer of words, and no other 
treafure for your followers; for it appears, by their 
bare liveries, that they live by your dare words. 

Shake/pearee 
8. Not united with any thing elfe. 

A defire to draw all things to the determination 
of bara and naked Scripture, hath caufed much 
pains to be taken in abating the credit of man. 

Hooker. 

That which offendeth us, is the great difgrace 
which they offer unto our cuftom of bare reading 
the word of God. Hooker. 

g. Wanting clothes; flenderly fupplied 
with clothes. 
10. Sometimes it has of before the thing 


wanted or taken away. 
Tempt not the brave and needy to defpair ; 
For, tho” your viclence fhould leave them dare 
Of gold and filver, {words and darts remain. 
Dryden's Fuvenal, 
Making a law to reduce intereft, will not raife 
the price-of land; it will only leave the country 
barer of money. Lockes 
To Bare. v.a. [from the adjeĉtive.} To 
{trip ; to make bare or naked. 
‘The turtle, on the dared branch, 
Laments the wounds that death did launch. 
Spenfere 
There is a fabulous narration, that an herb 
groweth in the likenefs of a lamb, and feedeth 
upon the grafs, in fuch fort as it will bare the grafs 
round about. Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 
Eriphyle here he found 
Baring her breaft yet bleeding with the wound. 
Dryden 
He bar`d an ancient oak of all her boughs ; 
Then on a rifing ground the trunk he pluc'd. 
Drydar 
- For virtue, when I point the pen, 
Bare the mean heart thatturks beneath a ftar g 
Can there be wanting, to detend her caule, 
Lights of the church, or guardians of the laws ? 
Pope. 
U2 Bare, 


BAR 


Bare, or Bore. The preterite of To bear. 

See Jo Bear. 

Bu’reEfone. n. f. [from bare and bone.) 
Lean, {o that the bones appear. 

Here comes lean Jack, here comes barebone: 
how long is it ago, Jack, fince thou faweft thy 
own knee? 

Ba’reracend. adj. [from bare and face. ] 
3. With the face naked; not mafked. 

Your French crowns have no hair at all, and 

aceda 


then you will play daref. 


Shake/p. Midfummer Ni bi's Dream. 
2. Shamelefs; unreferved ; without con- 


cealment ; undifguifed. 


The antmofities encreafed, ‘and the parties ap- ; 


peared barefaced againft each other. Clarendon. 


It is moft certain, that darcfaced bawdry is the 


pooreft pretence to wit imaginable. Dryden. 


BAREFA CEDLY. adv. [from araced.} 
8 


uife. 


Openly ; fhamefülly ; without di 


*Phough only fome profligate wretches own it too i 


Sarefacedly, yet, perhaps, we should hear more, did 
not’fear tie people’s tongues. Locke. 


Effrontery ; aflurance ; audacioufnefs. 
Ba'RErOOT. adj. [from bure and foot.] 


Having no fhoes. 
Going to find a barefoot brother out, 
One of our order. Shakefp. Romeo and Fuliet. 
BAREFOOT. adv, Without fhoes. 
She muft have a‘hufband ; 
J muft dance barefoot on her wedding-daye 
Ambitious love hath fo in me offended, 
That darefoot plod: I the cold ground upon 
With fainted vow. Shake/peare. 
Envoys defcribe this holy man, with his Al- 
caydes about him, ttanding derefoot, bowing to the 
earthe ' Adadifon. 
BareEFrooreD. adj, Being without fhoes. 
He himfelf, with a rope about his neck, bare- 
footed, came to offer himfelf to the difcretion of 
, Leonatus. Sidney. 
BaREGNA'WN. adj. ‘{ from dare -and 


gnawn:] -Eaten-bare. 
Know my name's loft, 
By treafon’s tooth bareguawn and cankerbit. 
Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
Barewe aven. adj. [from dareand head. } 


"Uncovered in repect. 
He, barcheaded, Lower thanhis proud fteed’s neck, 
Befpoke them’ thus. Sbakefpeare’s Richard Ii. 
Next, before the chariot, went two men dare- 
btaded. Bacon. 
The vitor knight’had laid his helm) afide, 
Barebeaded, popularly low he bow'd. Dryd» Fables. 
Ba‘rery. adv. [from dare.) 
1. Nakedly. 
2. ‘Poorly ; ‘indigently. 
3. Without decoration. 
4- Merely ; only ; without any thing more. 
‘Fhe external adminiftration of his word, Js as 
well by reading barely the Scripture, as by explain- 
ing the famc. Hooker. 
The duke of Lancafter is dead ; 
And living too, for now his fon is'duke— 
‘we Barcly in title, not in revenue. Shak. Rich. II. 
He barely nam'd the ftrect, promis’d the wine, 
But his kind wife gave me the very fign. Donne. 
Where the balance of trade barely pays for com- 
medities with commodities, there money muft’be 
fent, or elfe the debts cannot be paid. Locke. 
Ba’reness. 2. fi [from ‘dare. } 


1. Nakednefs. 
So you ferve us 


T ill'we ferve you; but when you have our rofes, 
You barely leave.our thorns to prick ourfelves, 
And*mock us with our barenefse Shakefpeare. 

2. Leannefs. 
For their poverty, I know not where they had 
thats and for their dgrenc/sy they never learned 
that of a Sbakelpeare. 


Sbak. 


Sbhakgpeare’s Henry IV. 


BarePaCEDNESS. w. /. [from baréfaced,] | 3° Stipulation ; interefted dealing. 


BAR 
3. Poverty. 


Were ic tripped of its privileges, ahd made as 
like the primitive church for its barene/s as its pu- 
Tity, it could legally want all (uch privileges. Somes. 

4. Meannefs of clothes. 

BA’RGAIN. n.f. [éargen; Welln; bar- 
gaigne, Fr.) è 
I.. A contract or agreement concerning 

the fale of fomething. 

What is marriage but a very bargain? wherein is 
fought alliance, or portion, or reputation, with 
fome defire of iffue; not the faithful nuptial union 
of man and wife. 

No more can be due to me, 

Than at the bargain made was meant. 


the thing purchafed. 


Give me but my price for the other two, and you) 
fhall even have that into the bargain. L*Eftrange. | 
He who is at the charge of a tutor at home, | 
may give his fon a more genteel carriage, ‘vith. 
greater learning into the bargain, than -any at) 
Locke. 


{chool can do. 


There was a difference between courtefies re- 


ceived from their mafter and the duke; for that) 


the duke’s might have ends of utility and bargain, | 
Bacon 


whereas their mafter’s could not. 


4. An unexpected reply, tending to ob- 


{cenity. 

Where fold he bargains, whipftitch ? Dryden. 

As to'bargains, few of them feem to be excel- 
lent, becaufe they “all ‘terminate in. one fingle 
point. Swift. 

No maid at court is lefs afham'd, 
Howe'er for felling dargains fam’d. Swift. 

5. An-event'; an-upfhot : ‘a low fenfe. 

I am forry-for thy misfortune); ‘howcver we 

muft makeithe beft of a bad bargain. 
Arbutbnot's Hiftory of Fobn Bull. 


6. In ‘law. 


Bargain and fale is a contraét or agreement 
madc tor manours, lands, «éc. alfo ithe transfer- 
ring the property of them from the bargainer tothe 
‘bargainee. Corvell. 
To Ba’acatn. v. n. [from the noun.) To 
make a contract for the fale or purchafe 
of:any thing : often with for before the 
thing. 
Henry is'able to enrich his queen, 
And not to feek a queen to. make him rich. 
So worthlefs peafants bargain for, their wives, 
As market'men for oxen, theep, or'horfe. Shak. 
For thofe that are like to be ip plenty, they may 
be bargained for upon the ground. Bacon. 
The thrifty ftate will dargain ere they fight. 
Dryden. 
It is poffible the great duke may bargain fcr the 
republick of Lucca, iby the help of his great trea- 
fures. - Addifon on Italy. 


BarGainee. 2. fa [from bargain.] He 
or the that accepts a.bargain. See 
BARGAIN. 

Ba’rcarner. nf. [frombargain.] ‘The 
perfon who proffers, or makes a_bar- 
gain. See BARGAIN. 

BARGE. n. /. [dargie, Dutch, froméarga, 
low Lat. ] l 

1. A boat for pleafure. 

The barge fhe fat in, like a’burnith’d throne, 
Burnt on the water. Shake/peare. 

i Plac’d in the gilded barge, 
Proud with the burden of fo fweet a charge ; 
With painted oars the youths begin to {weep 
Neptune's fmooth face. Waller. 

2. A fea commander’s boat. 

It was confulted, when I had taken my barge 
and gone afhorc, that spy fhip fhould have fet fail 
and left me. Rakigh. 

3. A boat for burden, 


Bacon. 


Denne. 


2. The thing bought or fold ; a purchafe ; 


BAR 


Ba’rcer. w. f. [from barge.) The magas 
ger of a barge. 


Many wafarevs make themfelves glee, by put- 
ting the inhabitants in mind of this privilege; who 
again, like the Campellians in the north, and the 
London bargers, forflow not to baigne them. 

Cares Survey of Cornwalle 


BARK. x. J. [éarck, Dan.) 
1. The risd or covering ofja tree. 

Trees laft according to the ftrengih and quantity 
of their fap and juice ; being weir munited by their 
bark again the injuries of the air. 

Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
Wand'ring in the-dank, 
Phyficians for the tree have found the burke Dryde 
2. A fmall hip. [from barca, low Lat. | 

The duke of Parma muft have flown, if he 
would have come into England; for he could 
neither.gct bark.nor.mariner tó put to fea. ; 

Bacen on the War with Spain. 

It was that fatal and perfidious bark, 

Built in th’ eclipfe, and rigg’d with curfes dark, 
That funk fo low that facred head of thine. Milt. 

Who to a woman trufts his peace of mind, 
Trufte’a frail bork with a tempeftuous wind. 

' Granville. 
To Bark. v.n. [beoncan, Saxon. ] 
t. To make the noife which a dog makes 


when he threatens or purfues. 
Sent before my time 
Into this breathing world, fcarce half made up, 
And 'that’fo lamely and unfafhionably, e p 
That dogs bark at me. Shakefp. Richard II. 
Why do your:dogsbark fo? be there bears i° 
th’ town? Shake/peare's Merry Wives of Wirdfore 
Inivain the herdman calls him ‘back again ; 
The dogs ftandoft.afar,. and bark in vain. Cozley. 
2. To clamour ‘at; to -purfue with re- 


proaches. l 
Vile is the vengeance on the afhes cold, 
And envy bafe, toark at fleeping tame. Fairy 2, 
You dare patronage 
The envious barking of your faucy tongue 
Againft my lord! Shakéefgeare. 
To Bark. v. sa. {from the noun.] Tp 
{trip trees of their bark. ~ 
The fevereft penalties ought to, be, put upon 
barking any tree that is not felled. Tenples 
Thefe trees, after they_are barked, and. cutinto 
fhape, are tumbled down from the mountains into 
the ftream. Addifon. 
BaRK-BARED. adj. [from bark and bare.] 
Stripped of the’ bark. by Hee) 
“Excorticated and Jark-bared trees may bespre- 
ferved “by nourifhing up`a fhoot from the ‘foot, 
or below the ftripped place, cutting the-body oftthe 
tree floping off a little:above»the:fhoot,-and it will 
heal, and becovered with bark. Mortinzere 
Barker. 2. f. [from dark.} ; 
1. One that barks or clamours, 
What hath he done more than a bafe cur? 
barked and made a noife? had a fool or two to 
{pit in hismouth? But they are rather enamies of 
my fame than me, theledarkers. Ben JFonfur 
2. [from ark of trees.} One that isiem- 
ployed in ftripping trees. < 
Bary. adj. [from bark.] Confifting of 
bark ; containing bark. ' 
Ivy fo enrings the dardy fingers of theelm. ~ 
, z ; Shake/peares 
BA’RLEY...». /, [derived by Junius from 
2a, -4ordeum.] nS 
It hath a thick fpike; the calyx,vhinlks awos 
and. flowers: aredlike thofe of wheat or rye,,but the 
awns are rough 5 the feed is {welling in theamiddie, 
and,.for the moft part, ends in a fharp point, to 
which;the husks are clofely united. Tho {peciea 
are, 1e Common long-eared barley. 2. Winter of 
fquare barley, by fome called big. ~ 3s" Sprat barley, 
or battledoor barley, All theie forts, of barky are 
fown in the fpring of the year, in aidry time. ‘In 
fome very dry light land, the barley is fowa early 
in 


BAR 


in March; but in ftrong clayey foils it is nots 
fown tili April. The (juare barley, or big, is 
chiefly cultivated in the north of Engiand, and in 
Scotland ; and is hardier than the other forts. 
Miller. 
Barley is emollient, moiftening, and expztto- 
rating ; barley was chofen by Hippocrates as a 
proper food in inflammatory diftempers.. 
A at on Aliments. 
A kind of ‘rural 


BA RLEYBRAKE. 2. f. 
; play. 
By neighbours prais’d fhe went abroad thereby; 
At barleybrake her {weet fwift feet to try. Sidney. 
BARLEY BROTH. 2. f [from -barley and 
| broth.) A low word fometimes uled for 
A ftrong beer. 
4 Can fodden water, 
Aerench for furreyn’d jades, their berle broth, 
Decal. their cald blood,to fuch valiant heat? Sgk. 
 Baruery corn. n. f, [from barley and 
corns) Aggrain. of barley; the begin- 
: ning of oursmeafureof length ; the third | 
f: part of an inch. 
£ Along) long journey, choak'd with ‘brakes and 
» ~~ thorns, 
Wbmeafur'd by ten thovfand barley corms. Tickell. 
Bartey mow. n. J. [from barley and 
~ mow.] . The place where reaped barley | 
is owed up. + ‘ 
Whenever by, yon barley mow IJ pafs, 
Before my eyes will trip che tidy tafs. Gay. 
BARM. x. f. [burm, Welth ; beonm, Sax.] 
Yeaft; the ferment Fi into drink -to 
make it work; and into bread, to 
Jigħten and Aget At. 
| _  Areyounot he g 
“That fometimes make the drink bear no barm, 
Miflead night wand’rers, laughing at their harm ? 
a ms Skakelpeare. | 
‘Try ‘the force of imagination upon ftaying the 
“working of beer, when the barm is put into it. 
O0 Bacon. 
Barmy. adj. '[from"barm.] -Containing 
‘barm ; yeafty. 
Tbeir jovial nights in frolicks and in play 


- They pals, to drive the tedious hours away; 
b 'Anditheiricold ftomachs with crown`d goblets cheer 
t Of windy cidér, and of barmy beer. Dryden. | 
~ Barn. na. /. (benn, Sax.) A place or houfe 
; for laying up any fort of grain, hay, or 


= shraw. | 
4 In vain the darnsexoc& their promis’d.load; _ 
Nor.darns at Domcy,nor, reeks are heap'd abroad. 
u k j Dryden. |. 
© _ _ Pltoak notice of the make of baras here: bav- 
ing laid a frame.of; woods tbey placé, at the sfour 
l corners, four, blocks, jo fach .a thape as neither | 
mice nor. vermin. can_creep “Pe Addifor. | 
 ~Baveanacces..2. f. [probably .of .beapn, 
Sax, a child, and aac,,Sax..anjoak.] © 
1. Axkind,of ,fbell-fth that grow upon 
-etianber; that lics in-the fea. + | 
2.0A.birdehke a.goole, fabuloully fuppofed 
rto grow, on trees. 
« gituspbcyondsevesan atheiit’s credulity and im- 
pudence, to affirm that the fict.men might grow 
m Upon trees, as the ftory goes about barnucles ; or 
= might be the fice ui fome vaft prodigious animals, 
whofe fpecies is now exting. Bentley. 
And from the mof rcfin'’d of faints 
„As naturaliy grow mifcreants, 
©, Asbarnacles turn Soland gecfe 
‘> Jn eh’ iffands of the Orcades. Hudibrar. 


3. “An inftrument made commonly of iron 

for the ufe of farriers, tohold a horfe by 
` the nofe, to hinder him from ftruggling 
' when an incifion is made. Farr. Dié. 
_ BAROMETER. 7. /. [from B4¢®-, weight, 
and pitgor, meafure.) A machine for 


BAR 


}  meafurin g the weight of the atmofphere, 


and the variations init, in order chiefly 
to determine the changes of the weather. 
It differs from the barofcope, which 
only fhews that the air is heavier at one 
time than another, without {specifying 
the difference. The barometer is founded 
upon the Torricellian experiment, fo 
called from Torricelli, the inventor of 
it, at Florence, in 1643. Itis a glafs 
tube filled with mercury, horizontally 
fealed at one ead ; the other open, and 
Immerged in a baln of ftagnant mer- 
cury : fo that, as the weight of the at- 
mofphere diminilhes, the mercury in the 
tube wall defcend, and, as.it increafes, 
the mercury will afcend; the column 
of mercury {ufpended in the tube being 
always equal to the weight of the in- 
cumbent atmofphere. 

The meafuring the heights of mountains, and 
finding the elevation of places above the level of 
the fea, hath been much promoted by barome- 
trical oxperiments, founded upon that effentia! 
prcperty of the air, its gravity°or preflure. As 
the column of mercury in the barometer is counter- 
poifed by a column of air of equal weight, fo what- 
ever caufes make the air heavier or lighter, the 
preffure of it will be thereby increafed or leffened, 
and of confequence the mercury will rife or fall. 

Harris. 

Gravity is another property of air, whereby it 
counterpoifes.a column of mercury from twenty- 
feven inches and onc half.to thicty and one half, 
the gravity of the atmofphere varying, one ‘tenth, 


which pare its utmoft limits; fo that.the exact, 


fpecifick gravity of the air can’ be determined 
when the barometer (tands at thirty inchés, with a 
moderate heat of the weather. /rbutbnot on Air. 


Barome crecar. adj. [from barometer.) 


Relating to the barometer. 
Heis very accurate in. making barometrical and 


\ othermo metrical intruments.: Derb. Phy/ico-Theol. 


[BA RON. z. [The etymology of ‘this 


word as’very uncertain. Baro, among 
the Romans, fignified a brave warriour, 
or a brutal man ; and, from the firit of 
thefe fignifcations, Menage derives ba- 
rom, as a term of military dignity. 
Others duppote it originally to fignify 
only a man,“ in` which fente barón, or 
waron, is {till ufed by the Spaniards : 
and, to confirm this conjecture, our law 
yet ules baron and femme, hufdand. and 
wife. Others. deduce. it from ser,’ ani 
old Gaulith word, fignifying comman- 
der; others from the Hebrew 723, of 
the fame import. Some think it a con- 
traction of par ome, or peer, which 
feems leaft probable. ] 


1.. A degree of nobility next to a vifcount. 


lt. may be probably thought, that anci- 
.enuy;,in\ England, all thofe were called 
barons, that had fuch figniories as we 


now Call court barons: and it is faid, 


that, after the Conquett, all fuch came 
to the parliament, and fat as nobles in 
the upper houfe. But when, by expe- 
rience, it appeared that the parliament 
was too much crowded with fuch multi- 
tudes, it became a cuftom, that none 
fhould come but fuch as the king, , for 
their extraordinary wifdom or quality, 
thought good to call by writ; which 
writ ran hac vice tantum, 


3+ There are al 


After that, | 


BAR 


men feeing that this Rate of nobility was 
but cafual,and depending merely on the 
prince’s pleafure, obtained of the king 
letters patent of this dignity to them 
and their heirs male ; and thefe were 
called barons by letters patent, or by 
creation, whofe potterity are now thofe 
barons that are called lords of the par- 
liament; of which kind’ the’ king ‘may 
create more at his pleafure. It is never- 

‘ thelefs.thought, that there are yet barons 
by writ, as well as barons by letters 
patent, and that they may be difcerned 
by their titles ; the barons by writ being 
thofe that, to the title of lord, have their 
own furnames annexed ; whereas the 
barons by letters patent are named by 
their baronies. ‘Thefe barons, which 
were firt by writ, may now juftly alfo 
be called 4arons by prefcription ; for that 
they have continued éarons, in theme 
felves and their anceftors, beyond the 
memory of man. There are alfo barons 
by tenure, as the bifhops of the land, 
who, by virtue of baronies annexed to 
their bifhopricks, have always had place 
in the upper houfe of parliament, and 
are called lords fpiritual. 

2. Baron is an officer, as barons of the ex- 
chequer to the king : of thefe the prina 
cipal is called lord chief darcn, and the 
three others are his affiftants, between 
the king and his fubjeéts, in caufes of 
Juftice belonging to the exchequer. 

barons of the cinque 

ports ; two to each of the feven towns, 

Haftings, Winchelfea, Rye, Rumney,. 

Hithe, Dover, and Sandwich, that have 

places in the lower houfe of parliament. 

Cowell. 
They that bear ' - 


The cloth of ftate above, are four barons. 
Of the cingue ports. Shake/peare, 


4. Baron is ufed for the hufband in relation: 


to his wife. Cowell. 
5. A Baron of Beef is when the two firloins 
are not cut afunder, but joined together. 
by the end of the backbone. Dia. 
Ba’ronaGe. n. f. [from baron. | 
1. The body of barons’and peers. 

His charters of the liberties or England, and of 
the foreft, were hardly, and with difficulty, gained 
by his durcnage at Staines, A<, D. 1215-).'. Hales 

2. The dignity of a baron. 

3. The land which gives title to a baron. 

Baroness. x. f. [baroneffa, Ital. bare- 
nifa, Lat.] | A baron’s lady. 


BARONET. a. /. [of baron, and et, dimi- 


nutive termination.] The loweft. degree 
of honour that-is hereditary: it is below 
a baron and above.a knight ; and has 
the precedency ofall other knights, ex- 
cept the knights of the garter.. It was 
firit founded by king James I. 4. .D. 
1611. Cowell. But it appears, by the 
following paffage, that the term was in 
ufe before, though in another fenfe. °° 

King Edward 11}. being bearded and croffed by 
the clergy, was advifed: to direét out his writs to 
certain gentlemen of the beft abilities, entitling 
them therein barons in the next parliament’’ By 
which means™he had fo many barons in his para 


liament, as were able to weigh down: the clergy 3 
which 


BAR 


which barons were not afterwards lords, but baro- 
nets, as fundry of them do yet retain the name. 
Spenjcr. 
Barony. n. f. [baronnie, Fr. beonny, 
Sax.) That honour or lordfhip that gives 
title to a baron. Such are not only the 
fees of temporal barons, but.of bifhops 
alfo. Cowell. 


Ba ROSCOPE. n.f. [Bae@ and cxoriv.}] An 
inftrument to fhew the weight of the at- 
mofphere. See BAROMETER. 

_ If there was always a calm, the equilibrium 
could only be changed by the contents ; where. the 
winds are not variable, the alterations of the ba- 
rofcope are very {mall. Arbuthnot. 

Ba’rracan. 2. f. [bouracan, or barracan, 
Fr.) A ftrong thick kind of camelot. 

Ba’rrack. . f. [barracca, Span.) ~ 

1. Little cabins made by the Spanith 
fiflhermen on the fea fhore; or ‘little 
lodges for foldiers in a camp. 

2. It is generally taken amoung us for build- 
ings to lodge foldiers. 

Ba’rrator. x. f. [from barat, old Fr. 
from which is ftill retained darateur, a 
cheat.] A wrangler, and encourager of 
law-fuits. 

Will it not refle& as much on thy character, 
Nic, to turn barratcr in thy old days, a ftirrer-up 
of quarrels amongft thy neighbours ? 

Arbuthna's Hiftory of Jobn Bull. 

Ba’rratry. 2. /. [from éarrater.] The 

practice or crime of a barrator; foul 
practice in law. 

*Tis arrant barratry, that bears 
Point blank an a¢tion ‘againft our laws. Hudibras. 

Barre. a. f. [daril, Welth.] 

r. A round wooden veffel to be ftopped 
clofe. 

It hath been obferved by one of the ancients, 
that an empty barrel, knocked upon with the 


finger, giveth a diapafon to the found of the like 
barrel full. Bacon. 


Trembling to approach 
The little barrel, which he fears to broach. Dryd. 

2. A particular meafure in liquids. A 
barrel of wine is thirty-one gallons and 

» a half; of ale, thirty-two gallons ; of 
beer, thirty-fix gallons ; and of beer- 
vinegar, thirty-four gallons. 

3. [In dry meafure.] A barrel of Effex 
butter contains one hundred and fix 
pounds ; of Suffolk butter two hundred 
and fifty-fix. A barrel of herrings 
fhould -contain thirty-two gallons wine 
meafure, holding ufually a thoufand her- 
rings. 

Several colleges, inftead of limiting their rents 
to a certain fum, prevailed with their tenants to 
pay the price of fo many barrels of corn, ar the 
market went. Swift 

4. Any thing hollow ; as, the Jarred of a 
gun, that part which holds the thot. 

Take the burrel of a long gun perfectly bored. 
fet it upright with the breech upon the ground, 
and take a bullet exactly fit for it; then, if you 
fuck at the mouth of the barre! ever fo gentiy, 
the bullet will come up fo tiscibly, that it wii 
hazard the ftriking out your teeth. Digby 

5. A cylinder; frequently that cylinder 
about which any. thing 1s wound. 

Your tring and bow mutt be accommodated't 


your dri, if tou weak, it will not carry about th: 
barrel. Moxon 


6. Barrel of the Ear, is a cavity behind the 


BAR 
tympanum, covered with a fine mem- 
brane. Di. 
ToBa’ reer. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
put any thing in a barrel for preferva- 
tion. 

I would have their beef beforehand barrell:d, 
which may be ufed as is needed. Spenfer on Irel. 

Barrel up earth, and fow fome feed in it, and 
put it in the bottom of a pond. Bacon. 

BA'RREL-BELLIED. adj. [from barrel and 
belly.) Having a ‘large belly. 

Dauntlefs at empty noifes ;_ lofty-neck’d, 
Sharp-headed, barrél-belly'd, broadly back"d. Dryd. 

BA’RREN. adj. [bane, Sax. naked; pro- 
perly applied to trees or ground un- 
fruitful. } 

1. Without the quality of producing its 
kind; not prolifick : applied to animals. 

They haii'd him father to a line of kings. 

Upon my head they plac'd a fruitlefs crown, 
And put a 4urren {ceptre in my gripe, 
No fon of mine fucceeding. SkLakefpeare. 

There fhall not be male or female barren among 
you, or among your cattle. Deuteronomy. 

2. Unfruitful; not fertile; fterile. 

‘The fituation of this city is pleafant, but the 
water is naught, and the ground darren. 2 Kings. 

Telemachus is far from exalting the nature of 
his country ; he confeffes it to be darren.» Pope. 

3. Not copious ; fcanty. 

Some fchemes will appear barren of hints and 
matter, but prove to be fruitful. Swift. 

4. Unmeaning; uninventive ; dull. 

There be of them that will make themfelves 
laugh, to fet on fome quantity of barren {pe€tators 
to laugh too. Shakefpeare. 

BAa'RRENLY. adv. [from barren.) Un- 
fruitfally. 

BA'RRENNESS. 2. f. [from barren.] 

1. Want of offspring ; want of the power 
of procreation. 

I pray’d for children, and thought barrernefs 
In wedlock a reproach. ' Milten. 

No more be mention’d then of violence 
Againft ourfelves ; and wilful darrcanefs, 

That cuts us off trom hope. Milton. 

2. Unfruitfulnefs; fterility ; infertility. 

Within the’ felf-fame hamlet, lands have divers 
degrees of value, through the diverfity of their 
fertility or barrennefs. Bacon. 

3. Want of invention ;. want of the power 
of producing any thing new. 

The adventures of Ulyfles are imitated in the 
7E.neis; though the accidents are not the fame, 
which would have argued him of a total barrenne/s 
of-invention. Dryden. 

4. Want of matter; fcantinefs. 

The importunity of our adverfarieshath con- 
ftrained us longer to dwell than the” darrennels ot 
fo poor a caufc could have feemed either to require 
or to admit. Hovker. 

5s. [In theology.] Aridity ; want of emo- 
tion or fenfibility. 

The grcateft faints fometimes are fervent, and 
fometimes feet a barrennejs of devotion. —- Taylor. 

BARREN WORT. ». [i [epimedium, Lat.) 
The name of a plant. 


Ba'rRFUL. ad. [from bar and full.) Full 
of obftructions. 
A barrful ftrife ! 
Whoe'er J wan, myfelf would be his wife. 


Barrica DE. 2. f- [barricade, Fr.) 

1. A fortification, made in hatte, of trees, 
earth, waggons, or any thing elfe, to 
keep off an attack. 

2. Any top; bar; obftruétion. 

"These muk be fuch a barricade, as would greatly 
annoy, or abfolutely ftop, the currents of the at- 
mofphcre. + Derham. 


Shak. 


BAR 


{To Barrica’pe. v. a. (barricader, Fr.] 
1. To fop up a paffage. 
Now all the pavement founds witi» trampling 
= feet, 

And the mixt hurry barricades the ftreet ; 
Entangled here, the waggon'slengibcn'd team. 
Guy. 
2. To hinder by ftoppage. 

A new »vulcano continually difcharsging that 
matter, which being till then barricaded up and 
imprifoned in the bowels of the earth,” was the 
occafion of very great and frequent calamitics. 

Woodward. 

i Barrica’po. x. /. (barricada, Span.) A 

fortification ; a bar; any thing fixed to 
hinder entrance. 

The actefs was by a neck of land, between the 
fea on one part, and the harbour water, or inner 
fea, on the other; fortified clean over wita a ftrong 
rampier and barricados *~ Bacone 

To Barrica‘’po. v. a. [from the noun.} 
To fortify ;, to bar ;. to ftop up. 
Fatt we found, tait fhut 
The difmal gates; and, borricado'd ttrong! Milton. 

He had not time to barricado the doors ; fo that 
the enemy entered, Là Clarendon. 

The truth of caufes we find fo obliterated, that 
it feems almoft, barricaded from any intcliectual 
abproach. - vat de Harvey. 

BARRIER, 2. f. (barriere, Fr. It is fome- 
times pronounced with the accent on 
the laft fyllable, but it is placed more 
properly on the firt.) | : 

1. A barricade ; an entrenchment.. 

Safe in the love of heav'n, an ocean flows 
Around our realm, a bårrier from the foes. Pepe. 

2. A fortification, or ftrong place, as on 
the frontiers of a country. 

The queen is guarantee of the Dutch, having 
pofleffion of the barrier, and the revenues thereof, 
before a peace. y Sift. 

3. Aftop; an obftruction. 

If you value yourfelfias a man of learning, you! 
are building a moit impaflable barrier againft im- 
provement. by tel ie cas ` Wates. 

4. A bar to mark the limits of any place. 
For jufts, and tourncys, and barricrs, the glories 

of them are chiefly in the chariots, whercin the 
| challengers make their entries. Bacon.’ 
Pris*ners to the pillar bound, 
At either barrier plac’d ; nor, captivés made, 

_ Be f:ced, or arin’d anew. Dryden. 

5. A boundary ; a limit. 

_ * Bat wave whatc’er to Cadmus may belong, 

And fix, O mufe, the barrier of thy fong 

At Oedipus. Pope's Statiuse 
How inftin® varies in the groveling fwine, 

Compar'd, half reas'ning elephant! with thine 

*Twixt that and-rcafon what a nice barrier ! 

For ever fep'rate, yet for ever near. Popes 

Barrister. 2. fa [from bar.) A perion 

qualified to plead caufes, called an ad- 
vocate or licentiate in other countries 
and courts. Outer darriffers are pleaders: 
without the bar, to diftinguilh them 
from inner éarrtfters ; {uch are the 
benchers, or thofe who have been read- 
ers, the counfel of the king, qucen, and 
princes, who are admitted to plead 
within the bar. A counfellor at law. 
Blount. Chambers, 

Barkow. x. jJ. [benepe, Sax. fuppofed by 
Skinner: to come trom écar.} Any kind 
of carriage moved by the hand; as, a 
hand-barrow, a frame of boards, with 
handles at each end, carried between 
two men; .a aheel-barrcw, that which 
one man pufhes forward by raifing it 
upon one wheel. 


Have 


BAS 
Have ] lived to be carriedinia bafket, like a 
Barrow of butcher’s offai, and thrown into the 
‘Thame ? Séakcfpeare. 
ek) “No barrozs’swheel | iw 
Shail mark thy ftocking with a miry trace. Gay. 
Barrow. x f. [berg, Sax.] A hog: 
„whence darreav greate; or hog’s lard. 
Barrow, whether in the beginning or 
end of names of 
‘grove ; from beanpe, which the Saxons 
ufed in the fame fente. Gibjcn. 
Barrow is likewite ufed in Cornwall for 
a hillock, under which, rin old. times, 
bodies have been buried. sy 
To BARTER: v. ». [baratter, Fr. to trick 
‘in trafhck; from barat, craft, fraud.] 
To trafick by exchanging one commo- 
dity for another, in oppofition to pur- 
chafing with money. 
Asit they fcorn`d to trade and burter, 
By giving or by taking quarter. Hudibras. 
A man has not evcry thing growing upon his 
‘foil, and therefore is willing to darter with his 
neighbour. Cellier 
To BARTER. v.a. 
1. To give any thing in exchange for 
fomething elfe. 
For him was I exchang’d and ranfom'd; 
But with.a bafer man of arms by far 
Once, in contempt, they, would have darter'd.me. 
a) Skak-fpzare. 
Then as thou wilt difpofe the reft, 
_ To thore who, at the market rate, 
= Can barter honour tor eftate. Prizr. 
I fee nothing left us, but ‘to truck and ba ter 
our goods, like the wild Indians, with each cthe:. 
Swift. 


away.before the thing given. 
if they will barter azvay their time, methinks 
“they ould at leait have fome. cafe in exchange. 
l E Decay cf . Pietys 
He alfo bartered away plums, that would have 


» his eating a whole year. Locke. 


Ba‘’rrer. 2. /. [from the verb.] The act 


commodities ; fomctimes the thing given 
in exchange. afidw 

„œ Erom England they may be furnifhed with fach 

sthings, as. they may -want, and, in exchange or 


abound. Bacon. 


ìs as wife as ladies that change plate for chins; 
~ for which the laudable traffick of old clothes is 
» much the fairett dbarrer. i 


Ba'RTERER. s. /. [from darter.) Hethat 
traficks by exchange of commodities. 
Ba’arery.n./. [from barter.) Exchange 

of commodities. l 

At is a received opinion, that, in moft ancient 
ages, there, was only dartery or exchange of com- 
~~ modities among moft nations. Camden's Remains. 
Bartram. n. f. A plant; the fame with 
_ pellitory. 
Ba‘aton. ».f The demefne lands. of a 
< smanour ;.the manour-houfe.itfelf; and 


BASE. 


E 


“ Bacen. 
- Pyreicus was only famous for- counterfeiting 
all bafe things; as earthen pitchers, a fcullery ; 
whereupon he was furnamcd Rupographuclll 


6 


es, fignifies a 


2. Sometimes it is ufed with the particle | 


‘6. Applied to founds; deep, grave. 


_ rotted in a week, for nuts that would lait guod ‘for | 


1 baje. 


_ Or practice of trafficking by exchange of | 


He who corrupteth Englith with foreign words, | 


Felton. | 
I BASE-MINDED. 


Peacham. r 


BAS 
2. Of mean fpirit:;) difingenuous: ;2-illi: 
' beral;, ungenerous; low ; without dig- 
| nity of fentiment : :of. perfons. 
| Since, the perrečtions are fuch in the party l 
| love, as the feeling of them cannot come unto any 
-unnoble heart; fhall that heart, lifted up to fuct 
a height, be counted ba/e ? Sidrey. 
It is bufe in his adverfaries thts to dwell upon 
the exceffes of a pafon. Aticrlury. 
. Of low ftation ; of mean/acccunt ; with- 
out dignity of rank; without honour. 
sà If the lordsy and chict, men dugenerace, what 
fall be hoped of the peatantsana éafr psosle? 
: , Spenjer on Ircland. 
- Ifthar rebel ton 
_ Came, like itfelf, in br and abj-@ routs, 
You, reverend father, and thefe noble lords, 
Had not been here. Stuke/peare. 
It could noteife be, I fhould prove fo bafe 
To fue and be denied fuch common grace. Shak. 
And I will yet be more, vile than this, and will 
be bafe in mire own fight. 2 Sam. 
Inturrections of buje peop!e are commonly move 
- furious in their beginnings. Bacon. 
He, whofe mind 
Is virtuous, is alore of noble kind ; 
Though poor in fortune, of celeftial race ; 
And he commits the crime who calls him bafe. 
Drydem 
4. Bafe-born; born out of wedlock, and by 
confequence of no honourable birth ; il- 
| legitimate. 
Why batard ? wherefore bufe? 
When my dimenfions are a; well compact 
As honeft madam’s iffue. Sbakefpeare 
This young lord loft his life with his ‘father ‘ir 
the fieid, and with them a bafe fon. Camden's Rem. 
ç. Applied to metals, without value. » It 
is uled in this fenfe of all metal except 
gold and filver. 

A guinea is pure gold, if it has nothing bur go!d 
in it, without any alloy or bafer metal. Wass 
Ir 
is, more frequently. written days, though 
the comparative bajer feems to require 


os 


+ 


In pipes, the lower: the note holes be, and the 
further from the mouth of the pipe, the more baj 
fourd they yield. Bacon 


Base-born. adj. Born out of wedlock. 


But fee thy baje-torn child, thy babe of thames, 
Who; left by'thee, upon our ‘parith came. Gay, 


S < U e . . s e 
bartcr, fend other things with which they may ‘a Byes panara yloiver 


court’; not the chief court that leads to 
the houfe ; the back-yard; the farm- 
yard. 
My lord, in the Lafe-ccurt he doth attend, 
To fpeak with you. Shukefpeare. 
adj. Mean - {pirited ; 
_worthle{s. 

~a Ri figsifiech, as it feemeth, no more than ab- 

ject, bafe-minded, talfe-hearted, coward, or nidyet. 
Camden's Remains. 

Base-vrou. na. f. [ufually written baf- 
viol.) An inftrument which is ufed in 
concerts for the bafe found. 

At the firft grin he cait every human feature out 
of his countenance; at the fecond, he became the 
head of a bafe visl Adc ifen. 

Base. naj. [bas, Fr. bafis, Lat. ] 

LJ: The bottom of any thing: commonly 
ufed for the lower part. ot a building, 
or column. 

What if, ittempt thee tow'rd the flocd, my lord ? 
OF to thé dreadful: fummit of the cliff, = 

_ That beetles o'er _his'bufe into the fea ? 

Firm Dorick pillars fund your folid bafe ; 


The fair Corinthian crowns the higher fpace. Dryd. |' 


And all below is ftrength, and all’above is grace, 
Columns of. polith'd marble, firmly fet 
On golden bafes, are his legs aud feete 


Shake/p. 


Prior. | 


BoA S 
z. The pedeital,of a ftatue. 


Men.of weak abilities in great. place, are like 
little ftatues fet on great bajes, made the lefs by 
the r advancements . °°” Bacon. 

Mercury was patron of flocks, and the ancients 
placed a ram atthe ba/e of his images. Broome. 

3. ‘hat part of any ornament which hangs 
down, as houfings. 

Phalaftus was all in white, having his dafes and 
caparifon embroidered. Sidney» 

4. The broad part of any body; as, the 
bottom of a cone. 
5. Stockings; or perhaps the armour for 


the legs. [from bas, Fr.) 
Nor thail it eer be faid that wight, 
Wich gauntlet blue and da/es white, 
And round blunt truncheon by his fide, 
So great a man at arms defy"d. HudiBras. 
6. The place from which racers or tilters 
run; the bottom of the field; the car- 


cer, the ftarting-poft. 

He {aid to their appointed bafe they went; 
With beating heart th’ expecting fgn receives 
And, ftarcing all at once, the barricr leave.. Dryde 

7. The ftring that gives a bafe found. 

At thy well fharpen’d. thumb, from thore to fhore, 

The trebles fqueak for fear, the bafes roar. Dryden. 
8. An old ruftick play, written by Skinner 
bays, and in fome counties called pri/on 


bars. 

He with two ftriptings (lads more like to run 
The country bafi; than to commit foch flaughter) 
Made good the pailage. Shakefpeares 


To Base. v.a. [bafer, Fr.], To embafe ; 
to make lefs valuable by admixture of 


meaner metals. 

I am doubtful whether men have fufficiently 
refined metals, which we cannot bafe: as, whether 
iron, brafs, and tin be refined to the height. Bacone 


Ba‘’sety. adv. [from baf.] 
1. In a bafe manner ; meanly ; difhonour- 
ably. 
‘Lhe king is not himfelf, but bafely led 
By flatterers. Shakefpearee 
A-lieutenant bafely gave it up, as foon as Effex 
in his patlage demanded ite Clarendon. 
With broken vows his fame he will not ftain,. 
With conqueftt bafely bought, and with inglorious 
gain. Drydene 
z. In baftardy. 
Thefe two Mitylene brethren, bafely born, crept 
out of a fmall galliot unto the majefty of great 
kings. Knolles. 


Baseness, n. /. (from bafe] 
1. Meannefs; vilenefs ; badnefs. 

Such is the power of that {weet pailon, 

That it all fordid bafenefs doth expel. Spenfers 

Your foul’s above the bufenefs of. diftrut : 
Nothing but love could make you fo unjuft.. Dryd. 

When a man's folly muft be fpread open bctore 
the angels, aud all his: bafcnefs ript up before thofe 
pure fpirits, this will be a-double hell. South. 

2. Vilenefs of metal. 

We a.leged the fraudulent obtaining his’patent,. 
the ba/enc/s.of his metal, and the prodigious fum 
to be coined. Swifte 

3. Baftardy ; illegitimacy of birth. 
Why brand they us 
With bale? with bafene/s.? baftardy.? Shake/peares. 


4. Deepnefs of found. 

The juft and meafured. proportion’ of the air 
percuffed toward the bafenefs or treblenefs of tonesy, 
is one-of the greateft {ecrets-in the contemplation 
of founds. Bacon. 

To BASH. v.n. [probably from 4a/e.] To: 
be afhamed ; to- be confounded with: 
fhames 

His countenance was bold, and’ bafhed not 

For Guyon's looks, but {coraful eye- glance at him: 
o% : Spenfer.. 
Basha Ws. 


BAS 


Basna’w. n.f. [fometimes written bafa. ] 
A title of honour and command among 
the Turks; the viceroy of a province ; 
the general of an army. 

The Turks made an expedition into Perfia ; 
and, becaufe of the ftraits of the mountains, the 
bajfbaw confulted which way they thould get.in. 

ù Bacon. 

Bi'surUL. adj. [This word, with all 
thofe of the iame race, are of uncertain 
ctymology. Skinner imagines them de- 
rived. from. bafe, or mean; Minew, 
from verbaefen, Dut. to ftrike with alto- 
nifhment ; Junius, from doss, which 
he finds in He/ychius to fignify /bame. 
The conjecture of Minfbew feems mof 
probable. ] 

z. Modet ; fhamefaced. 

I never tempted her with word too large 5 
But, as a brother to his fitter, fhew'd 
Bafoful fincerity, and comely love. 

z.. Shecpifh ; vitioufly modef. 

He looked with,an almoft bafhful kind of mo- 
defty, as it he feared the eyes of man. Sidney. 

Hence, bafbful cunning ! 
And prompt me, plain and holy innscence. Shak. 

Our author, anxious for his fame to-night, 
And bafoful in his firlt attempt to write, 

Lies cautioufly obfcure. Addifon. 

Ba‘sHFutty. adv, [from ba/2ful.] Ti- 
moroufly; modeftly. 

Ba‘sHFutness. »./. [from dafoful. } 

1. Modeity, as hewn in outward appear- 
ance. ` 

Philoclea a little mufed how to cut the thread 
even, with eyés, cheeks, and lips, whereof each 
fang their part, to make up the harmony of baj/b- 

ofulucfse, idney. 

Such looks, fuch Lape fulnelsy might well adorn 
The cheeks of youths that are more nobly born. ` 

. - Dryden. 


Shakefpeare. 


2. Vitious or ruftick hame. 

For fear had bequeathed his room to his kiaf- 
man béfrfulneft, to teach him good manners. 

Sidncy. 

There are others who have not altogether fo 

much of this foolith ba/hfulnzfs, and who afk every 

“one’s opinion. Dryden. 

Ba'siL. a.f. [ocymum, Lat-] The name of 
a plant. 

Ba'siL. 2. f- The angle to which the edge 

«of a joiner’s tool is ground away.. Sce 
To Basın. 

Basık. mf. -The tkin of a fheep tanned. 
This.is, I believe, more properly writ- 
ten ba/en. 

Yo Basic. v. a. 
tool to an angle. 

Thefe chiffels are not ground to.fuch a bafl as 
the joiners chiffels, on one of the fides, but are 
bafiled away on both the flat fides; fo that the 
edge lies between both the fides in the middle of 
the tool. Moxon. 


Basitica. n.f (Pacidser.]* The middle 


To grind the edge of a 


vein of the arin,.fo called by say of 


pre-eminence. It is likewife attributed 
“to many medicines for the fame reafon. 
Quincy. 
Bastvrcat. adj. [from bafilica. 
Basi’rrcx. J Basturca.] Belonging to 
the bafilick vein. 
m Thefoaneurifms, following always upon bleeding 
the bafilick vein, muft be aneurifms of the humeral 
artery. Ss Sharp. 
Basiticn. 2.f. [bafilique, Fr. Bazirsxs. } 
A large hall, having two ranges of pil- 
Jars, and two ifles or Wings, with gal- 


Ba‘sirisk. 2.f. [baflifeus, 


_ cannons and bafilifks. 
Ba’sin. n.f: [bafin, Fr. bacile, bacino, Ital. 


BAS 


leries over them. Thele bafilicks a 
firt made for the palaces of princes, 


BAS 


In altar wife a ftately pile they rear ; 
The bafis broad below, and top advanc'd in, airie 
Dry det. 


and afterwards converted into courts of A The loweft of the thrée principal parts 


juftice, and laitly into churches ; whence 
a bafilick is generally taken for a mag- 
nificent church, as the afiick of St. 
Peter at Rome. - 


Basi'LICON. n.f. [Bacsrixty.) An oint- į 


ment, called alfo tetrapharmacon. 
Quincy. 
I made incifion into the cavity, and put a| 
pledget of Bafilicon over it. Wiferman. 

Lat. of Bags- | 
Airu, Of Bacirsus, a king. } 

i. A kind of ferpent, called alfo a cocka- | 
trice, which is faid to drive away all 
others by his hiffing; and to kill by 
looking. 

Make me not fighted like the buff ; 
I've louk’d on thoufands who have {ped the better 
Ey my regard, but kill'd none fo. 
The ba/ilife was a {erpent not above three palms 
long, and differenced from other ferpents by ad- 
vancing his head, and fome white marks or coro- 
nary fpots upon the crown. Brown's Valg. Err. 


2. A fpecies of cannon or ordnance. 


We pragtife to make {wifter motions than any 
you have, and to make them ftronger and morc 
violent than yours are; exceeding your greateft 


It is often written 4a/on, but not accord- 
ing to ctymology. ] 


1. A {mall veffel to hold water for wafhing, 


or other’ufes. 
Let one attend him with a filver bafin, 
Full of rofe-water, and beitrew'd with flowers. 
Shakefpeare. 


Wo have little wells for infufions, where the |) 


waters take the virtue quicker, and, better, than in 
velitis and da/iis. “Fe Bacon. 
We behold ‘a piece of filver in a bafin, when 
water Is (put upon it, which we could) nat’difcover 

before, as under the verge thereof. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

2. A {mall pons | 

On one fide of the walk you fee this hollow bafin, 
with its feveral licele plantations lying conveniently 
under the eye cf the beholder. SpeBatcr. 

3. A part of the fea. inclofed in. rocks, 

with a narrowentrance.. . peat 
The jutting land two ample bays divides; 

The fpacious dafus arching rocks inclofe, 

A fure defence from ev'ry torm that blows. Pope. 

4. Any hollow place capacious of liquids.” 

lf this rotation does the teas affect, 

The rapid motion rather'would eject 

The fores, the lsw capucious caves contaln, 

And from its ample bafin caft the mains” Blackmore. 
A dock for repairing and building fhips. 
In anatomy, a round cavity fituated be- 

tween the anterior ventricles of the brain: 

7. A concave piece of metal, by which 

lafs-grinders form their convex glafles. 

8. A round fhell or cafe of iron placed 

over a furnace, in which hatters mould 

the matter of a hat into form. , 
9. Bafins of a Balance; ‘the fame ‘with 

the fcales ; ‘one to hold the weight, the 
lother the thing to be weighed. ©” 

Ba‘sis. 2. f: (bafis, Lat]  - 

1. The foundation of any thing, 

column or a building. 
It inst follow, that Paradif:, being, rarfed sto 
this height, muft have the compais of ithe whole 
earth for a bafis and foundation. Raleigh. 
Afcend. my chariot, guidethe rapid »whicels 
That hake heav'n's duis. Milton. 


3 
6. 


‘as ‘of a 


Sbakefpeare. | | 


"Baron. | 


of a column, which are the bafs, (bat, 
and capital. MS : 
Obferving an Englith infcription upon the bafis,- 
we réad it over feveral times. i Addifone 
3. That on which any thing is raifed. 
Such ferms thy gentle height, made only proud 
To be the bafis of that pompous load, _; 
Then which a nobler weight no mountain bears. ss 


Denbae 
4. The pedeital. 

How many times fhall Czfar bleed in fport, 
That now'on Pompey’s bafis lies along 
No worthier than the duft? Shakefpeare. 

ç. The ground-work or firft principle of 
any thing. 

Build me thy fortune upon the bafis of valour, 

Shakefpearee 
The friendfhips of the world are oft 
Confederacies in vice, or lengues of pleafure 5 
| Ours has fevercit virtuc for its bafise Addifon. 
To Bask. v. a. (backeren, Dut. Skinner.) 
To warm by laying out in the ‘heat: 
ufed almott always of animals. 

And ftretch'd out all the chimney’s length, 

te. at the fire his nairy ftrength. Milton. 
c'was bafking himfelf in the gleam of the fun. 
_L*Efirange. 

*Tis all thy bufinefs, bufinefs hew to fun, — 

To baf thy naked body in the fun, Dryden. 
To Basx. v.2. To lie in the warmth, 

About him, and above, and round the wood, 
The birds that haunt the borders of his flood, 
That bath'd within, or ba/k'd upon his fide, 

` To tuneful fongs their narrow throats apply'd. 
í a Dryden. 

Unlock'd in covers, let her freely run 
To range thy courts,and bafk before the fim. Tickell 

‘Some in the fields of pureft"ether piay, 

And ba/k and whiten in the plaze of day. Popes 
Ba‘sker. n.f. [ba/ged, Well; bafcauda, 
Lat. Barbara depictis \venit, bajcauda 
Britannis. Martial.] A: veffel amade.of 
twigs, rofhes, or'fplinters, or fome other 
flender bodies interwoven. =a 
, Here is a bufket; he may,creep in, and throw foul 
linen dpon him, as if going to bucking. “Sbake/pe 

Thus while I fung, my forrows I deceiv'd, 

And bending ofiers into'bafeers weav'd. “Dryden. 

Poor Peg was forced to go hawking and péd- 
dling; now’ and ‘then Carrying a bajker" of Afh to 
the market. Arbuthrot. 

Ba’sketT-HILT. n. /. [from Žaket and 
hilt.) A hilt of a weapon fo made as sto 
contain the whole hand, ‘and defend it 
from being wounded. a 
His puifiane'fword unto‘ his fide, 
Near his undaunted’ heart, was ty'd ¢ g 
“With bafket*bilt, that would hold broth, 
And ferve for fight and diner both. = Hudibras. 

Their beef they often in their murrions ftew'd, 
And intheir ba/fect-dilts thelr bev rage brew'd. King, 

Ba’skET-woman..2.f. from baket and 
avoman.} A woman that plies at markets 
with a bafket, ready to carry home any 
thing that is bought. a ao 

Bass. n. /- ‘{fippofed by - J4ánius_ to be 

“derived, like dajéet, from fome Britifh 

Word. fignifying a rub ; but perhaps 

more properly written “o/s, from the 
French 0f2.] A mat ufedin churches. 
“Having woollen yarn, bafs mat, or fuch like, 
to bind them withal. Mortimer’s Hufbendry. 

To Bass. v. 4. To found in a deep tone. 

X The thunder, 
THR dcep and dreadful organ-pipe, pronounc)d 
The name of Profper: it did ba/s my ig Tt 
ASS. 


BrAqSq ` 


Bass. adj. [See Base] In mufick, grave; | 


deep. w ò 
Bass RELIEF. m. f. [from bas, and relief, 
yaifed work, Fr.} Sculpture, the figures 
of wnich do not ftand out ‘from the 
ground in their full proportion. Felibien 
diftinguifhes three kinds of ba/s-relief : 
in the firft, the frat figures appear 
almoft with the full relief; in the fe- 
cond, they ftand out no more than one 
half; and in the third much lefs, as in 
coins. 

Bass-evior. See Base Vior. 

On’ the fweép of the arch lies one of the 

1 Mofesysplaying on a bafs-viol. Dryden. 

Bassa.  SeeiBastaw. 

Ba‘'ssetTs m.f [bafer. Fr.} A game at 
cards, inventedat Venice. 2k 

Gamefters would no more blafpheme; and lady 

_ Dabcheek's baffit bank would be broke. | Dennis. 

BASSO RELIEVO. ([Ital.]) -See Bass- 
RELIEF. 

Basso’. )2./. [bafin, Fr.] A mufical 

Bassoon. § inftrumentof the wind kind, 

» blown with a reed, and furnifhed with 

eleven holes, which are ftopped like 

` other large flutes; its diameter at bot- 

tom is nine inches, and it ferves for the 
bafs in concerts of hautboys, &%c. 

| Trevoux. 

Ba‘ssock. »#. /. The fame with 4a/s. 

BASTARD. n. f. (baflardd, Welth, of 
low birth; baflarde, Fr.] 

1. Bafłard, according to. the civil and 
canon law, is a perion born of a woman 
out of wedlock, or not married ; fo that, 
according to order of law, his father is 
not known. * > Ayliffe. 

Him to the Lydian king Lycimnia bare, 
| And fent her'boafted bafard to the war. Dryden. 
2. Any thing fpurious or falfe. 
§ Words 
But rooted in your tongue; baflards and fyliables 
Of no allowance to your bofom’s truth. Sbuk</p. 
3. A kind of fweet wine. 
Score a pint of bafurd.— 
Then your brown éa/fard is your only drink. Shak, 
Bastar. adj. [from the noun. ] 
1. Begotten out of wedlock ; illegitimate. 
Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy, infenfidle, a 
~ getter of more baflard children than war 's a de- 
. Kroyer of men. : Sbakefecare. 

2. Spurious ; not genuine ; fuppofititions ; 
falfe'; adulterate. In this fenfe, any 
thing which bears fome relation or re- 
femblance to another, is called fpurious 
or baffard. 

You may partly hope that your father got you 
nor, that you are not the Jew's daughter. That 
were a kind of bafard hope indeed. Shakefpeare. 
Men who, under the difguife of publick good, 
puriue their own defigns of power, and fuch bafurd 
honours ay aticnd them. Temple. 
Bastardi Cedar Tree. [called guazuma 
in the Weft Indies. ]} 

“To Ba’starod. v.z. [from the noun.] To 
convict of being a baftard; to Rigma- 
tize with baftardy. 

She lived to fee her brother beheaded, and her 
two fons depofed from the crown, tafarded in 
their blood, and cruelly murdered. Bacon. 


Ts Ba'starpize. v. a. [fron baftard.} 
1. To convict of being a baftard, l 
2. To beget a baftard, | 
Vor. 1. . 


Aj «’¢@ 


BA T 


- I fhould have been what J ain,,had the maiden- 
lieft ftar in the firmament twinkled on my baf- 
tardizing. Shake/peare. 

BASTARDLY. adv. [from baftard.] Inthe 
manner of a bafard ; {purioufly. 
Good feed degenerates, and oft obeys 
The foil’s difeafe, and into cockle ftrays ; 
‘Let the mind’s thoughts but be tran{fplanted fo 
Into the body, and daffard’y they grow. Dunne. 
Ba’starpby. a./. [from dafard.| An un- 
lawful itate of birth, which dilfables the 
baitard, both according to the laws of 

God and-man, from fucceeding to an 
"inheritance. Aylige. 

‘Once fhe Nandered me with Eaflardly ; 

But whether I be true begot, or no, 
That ftill Flay upon my mother’s head.. Shake/p. 
In refpect cf the evil confequents, the wite’s 
adultery is worfe, as bringing éaffurdy into a fa- 
mily. Taylor. 
No more.of dafardy in heirs of crowns. Pope. 
To Baste. va. participle paf. bafed, or 
baften. [baffonner, Fr. Bazata, in-the 

Armorick dialect, fignifies to ftrike with 
a ftick ;.from which perhaps bafon, a 
ftick, and all its derivatives, or collate- 
rals, may be deduced. ] 

1. To'beat with a ftick. 
Quoth fhe, I grant it is in vain 
For one that ’s Laffed to feel pain; 
Becaufe the pangs his bones endure 


Contribute nuthing:to the cures | Hudibras. 
Baftings heavy, dry, obtufe, 

Only dulnefs can produce ; 

While a little gentle jerking 

Sets the fpirits all a-working. Swift. 


z. To drip butter, or any thing elfe, upon 
meat as it turns upon the fpit. 
Sir, I think the meat wants what T have, a 


bafting. Shakefpearc. 
3- To moiften meat on the fpit by falling 
upon it. 


The fat of roafted mutton falling on the birds, 
will ferve to bafle them,fand fo fave time and 
butter. , Swift, 

4. To few flightly. [4a/er, Fr. to ftitch.] 


BASTINA DE. bans [4afonnade, Fr.) 


BasTINA DO. 
1. The act of beating with a cudgel ; the 
blow given with a cudgel. 

But this courtefy was worie than a baffinado to 
Zelmane ; fo with ragetul eyes the bade him de- 
fend himfelf. Sidney. 

And all thofe harth and rugged founds 
Of baflinados, cuts, and wounds. Hudibras. 

It is fometimes taken for a Turkith 
punifhment, of beating an offender on 
the foles of his feet. ° 
To BASTINA DE. ) v. a. [from the noun; 
To Bastina’po. §. baftonner, Fr.].. To 

beat; to treat with the baflinado. 

Nick feized the longer end of the cudgel,. and 
with it began to buffinads old Lewis, who had 
flunk into a corner, waiting the event of a fquabble. 


Arbuthnot. 
Ba’stion. n.f. [faffion, Fr.] A huge 
mafs of earth, ufually faced with fods, 
fometimes with brick, rarely with ftonc, 
ftanding out from a rampart, of which 
it Is a principal part, and was’anciently 
called a bulwark. Harris, 

Towazd ; but how? ay there's the quettion; 

Fierce the affault, unarm'd the baficn. Prior. 


2. 


Bat. n.f- [bat, Sax. This word feems $o 


have: given rife to a great number of 
words in many languages; as, bartre, 
Fr. to beat ; baton, battle, beat, batty, 


BAT 


and others. It probably fignified a 
weapon that did executicn by its weight, 
In Oppofition to a fharp edge; whence 
whirlbat and brickbat.| A heavy ftick 
or club. r- 
A handfome bat he held, 
On which he leaned, as one farin eld. Sperfer. 
They were fried in arm chairs, and their bones 
broken with dats. Hakewill. 
BAT. n. f. [ve/pertilio, the etymology un- 
known.] An animal having the body of 
a moufe and the wings of a bird; not 
with feathers, but with a fort of fkin 
which is extended. It lays no eggs, but 
brings forth its young alive, and fuckles 
them. It never grows tame, feeds upon 
flies, infe€ts, and fatty fubftances, {uch 
as candles, oil, and cheefe ; and appears 
only in the fummer evenings, when the 


weather is fine. Calmet. 
When owls do cry, 
On the bat’s back I do fly. Shakefprare. 


But then grew reafon dark ; that fair ftar no 
more 
Could the fair forms of good and truth difeern ; 
Bats they became who eagles were before ; 
And this they got by their delire to learn. Davies. 
Some animals are placed in the. middle betwixt 
two kinds, as dats, which have fomething of birds 
and _beafts. Locke 
Where fwallows in the winter feafon keep, 
And how the drowfy bat and dormoufe ficep. Gay. 
Bat-Fow.ina. z. f. [from bat and foal. ] 
A particular manner of bird-catching in 
the night-time, while they are at roott 
upon perches, trees, or hedges. They 
light torches or ftraw, and them beat the 
bufhes ; upon which the birds, flying to 
the flames, are caught either with nets, 
or otherwile. 
You would lift the moon out of her fphere, if 
the would continue in it five weeks without chang- 
inge—-We thould fo, and then go a bat-fvzuling. 
a 
Bodies lighted at night by fire, muft have a 
brighter luftre than by day ; as facking of cities, 
bat. foruling. Peacham. 


BA'TARLE, adj. [from bate.] Difputable. 


Barable ground teems to be the ground hereto- 
fore in queftion, whether it belonged to England 
or Scotland, lying between both kingdoms. Csevell. 

Batcu. 2. f. [from bake.] 

1. The quantity of bread baked at a time. 

The juiner puts the boards into ovens after the 
batch is drawn, or lays them in a warm ftable. 

` Mortimer`s Hufbandry. 

z. Any quantity of any thing made ar 
once, fo as to have the fame qualities. 

Except he were of the fame meal and barch. 

Ben Fonfone 

BATCHELOR. See BACHELOR. 

Bare, 2. f. [perhaps contracted from dea 
bate.| Strite ; contention; as, a make 
bate. : 

To Barz, v.a. [contracted-from abate. j 

1. To Jeffen any thing; toretrench. 

Shall 1 bend low, and in a bondman’s key, 
With bated breath, and whifp'ring humblenets, 
Say this ? Shakefp. Mirchunt of Venica 

Nor, envious at the fight, will I forbear 
My plenceous bowl, nor bate my plenteous cheer. 

i Drydens 

2. To fink the price, 

When the landhilder’s rent falls, he muf either 
bate the labourer’s wages, or not employ, or not 


pay him. Locke. 
3. To leffen a demand. 
X Bae 


BAT 


Bate me fome, and I will pay you fome, and, as 

moit debtors do, promife you infinitely. 
Shakefp. Henry 1V. 
4. To cut off; to take away. 
Bare but the laf, and ‘us what I would fay. 
Dryden's Spanifh Friar. 
Yo BATE. v. n. 
1. To grow leis. 

Bardolph, am not I fallen away vilely fince this 
laft ele€tion ? Do I not bate? do I not dwindle ? 
Why my fkin hangs about me like an old lady's 
loofe gown. Sbakefpeare's Henry IV. 

2. To remit: with of before the thing. 

Abate thy fpeed, and J will bate of mine. Dryd. 

Bate feems to have been once the pre- 
terite of bite, as Shake/peare ules biting 
faulchion ; anlefs, in the following lines, 
it may rather be deduced from deat. 

Yet there the fteel ftaid not, but inly dare 
Deep in his fich, and open'd wide a red flood gate. 

Spenfer. 
Ba’rerut. adj. [from date and full.] Con- 
tentious. 

He knew her haunt, and haunted in the fame, 
And taught his theep her theep in food tu thwart ; 

Which foon as it did bareful queftion frame, 
He might on knees confefs his guilzy part. Sidney. 

BATEMENT. n. f. [from abatement.) Di- 
minution : a term only ufed among ar- 


tificers. 

To. abate, is to wafte a picce of Ruff; inftead 
of afking how much was cut off, carpenters afk 
what batement that piece of tuff had. 

Moxon’s Mechanical Exercifes. 


Batu. ». /. [bad, Saxon. ] 

1. A bath is either hot or cold, either of 
art or nature. Artificial bashs have 
been in great efteem with the ancients, 
efpecially in complaints to be relieved 
by revulfion, as inveterate headaches, 
by opening the pores of the feet, and 
alfo in cutaneous cafes. But the mo- 
dern practice has greateft recourfe to 
the natural aths; mok of which abound 
with a mineral fulphur, as appears from 
their turning filver and copper blackish. 
The cold baths are the molt convenient 
fprings, or refervatories, of cold water 
to wath in, which the ancients had in 
great efteem; and the prefent age can 
produce abundance of noble cures per- 
formed by them. Quincy. 

Why may not the cold barb, into whicn they 
plunged themfelves, have had fome fhare in thei: 
cure? Addifon's Speétator. 

3. A ftate in which great outward heat is 
applied to the body, for the mitigation 
of pain, or any other purpofe. 

In the height of this batb, when I was more 
than half ftewed in greafe like a Dutch difh, to be 
thrown into the Thames ! 

Shakefp. Merry es of Windfor. 
ce 
The birth of each day’s life, fore labour's barb, 
Balm of hurt minds. Shake/peare’s Macbeth, 

3. In chymiftry, it generally fignifies a 
vefiel of water, in which another is 
placed that requires a fofter heat than 
the naked fire. Balneum Mariæ is a 
miftake for ġalneum maris, afea or water 
bath. A fand heat is fometimes called 
balneum ficcum, OF cinereum. Quincy. 

We fee that the water of things diftilled in 
water, which they call the barb, differeth not 
much from the water of things diftilled by fire. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


BAT 


4. A fort of Hebrew meafure, containing 
the tenth part of an homer, or feven 
gallons and four pints, as a meafure for 
things liquid; and three pecks and 
three pints as a meafure for things dry. 

Calmet. 

Ten acres of vineyard fhall yield one bati, and 
the feed of an homer fhall yield an ephah. 

Tfaich, v. 10. 

To BatHe. v.a. [badian, Saxon. ]} 


1. To wath, as in a bath. 
Others on filver lakes and rivers batb’ d 
Their downy breaft. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Chancing to barbe himfelf in the river Cydnus, 
through the exceifive coldnefs of thefe waters, he 
fell fick, near unto death, for three days. South. 


2. To fupple or foften by the outward ap- 


plication of warm liquors. 
Barbe them, and keep their bodies foluble the 
while by clyfters and lenitive bolufes. 
W ifeman'’s Surgery. 
Vil bathe your wounds in tears for my offence. 
Dryden. 
3. To wath any thing. 
Phenician Dido ftood, 
Freth from her wound, her bofom darb'd in blood. 
Dryden. 
Mars could in mutual blood the centaursburbe, 
And Jove himlelf give way to Cinthia’s wrath. 
Dryden. 
To BATHE. v.a. To be in the water, or 
in any refemblance of a bath. 
Except they meant to bathe in reeking wounds, 
I cannot tell. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
The delighted fpirit 
To batbe in fiery floods, or to refide 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice. Shake/p. 
The gallants dancing by the river fide, 
They burke in fummer, and in winter fide. Wailer. 
But ba:be, and, in imperial robes array'd, 
Pay due devotions. Pope's Ody/fzy. 
Ba‘vinG, or ABA TING. prep. [from date, 
or abate. ‘This word, though a parti- 
ciple in itfelf, feems often ufed as a 
prepofition.}] Except. 
The king, your brother, could not choofe an 
advocate, 
Whom I would fooner hear on any fubjcc, 
Baring that only one, his love, than you. Reve. 
If we confider children, we have little reafon to 
think tnat they bring many ideas with them, 
bating, perhaps, fome faint ideas of hunger and 
thirlt. Locke. 
Barier. n. f [from bat.) A fquare 
piece of wood, with a handle, ufed in 
beating linen when taken out of the 
buck. 
I remember the kiffing of her bcslet, and the 


cow's dugs that her pretty chopt hands had 
milked. Shakefpeare. 

Batoon. »#. f. [bafton, or baton, Fr. for- 
merly {pelt 4a/zon.] 

1. A ftaff or club. 

We came clõfe to the fhore, and offered to land ; 
but ftraightways we faw divers of the people with 
baffons in their hands, as itwere, torbidding us to 
land. Bacon's New s4acantis. 

That does not make a man the worfe, 
Although his fhoulders with batoon ; 
Be claw'd and cudgell'd to fome tune. Hudibras. 

2. A truncheon or marfhal’s ftaff; a badge 
of military honour. 

Ba’traiLous. adj. [from bateaille, Fr.) 
Having the appearance of a battle ; 
warlike; with a military appearance. 

He ftarted up, and did himielf prepare 
In fun-bright arms and dattailous array. Fairfax. 

The French came foremoft, battailous and bold. 

Fairfax. 
10 
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A fiery region; ftretch'd 
In battailous afpe&ty and nearer view 
Briftled with upright beams innumerable 
Of rigid {pears and helmets throng'd. Milten. 


Batta cia. n. f. (battaglia, Ital.) 
t. ‘The order of battle. 


Next morning the king put his army into at- 

talia. Clarendon. 

2. The main body of an army in array, 
diitinguifhed from the wings. 

BATTA'LION. n. f- [bataillox, Fr.] 

1. A divifion of an army; a troop; a 
body of forces. It is now-confined to 
the infantry, and the number is uncer- 
tain, but generally from five to eight 
hundred men. 
of one battalion, and others are divided 
into two, three, or more. | 

When forrows come, they come not fingle fpies, 

But in batralicns. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

In this battalion there were two officers, culled 

Therfites and Pandarus. Tatler. 

The pjerc'd buztalions difunited fall : 

In heaps on heaps : one fate o'erwhelins them all. 

Popes 

2. An army. This fenfe is not now in ufe. 
-Six or feven thoufand is their utmott power. 

—Why, our battalion trebles that account. Sdake 


To Ba’tteEN. v. a. [a word of doubtful 
etymology. ] 
t. To fatten, or make fat; to feed plen- 
teoully. 
We drove afield, 
Bart‘ring our flocks with the freth dews of night. 
Miltone 
2. To fertilize. 
The meadows here, with bart'nirg ooze enrich'd, 
* Give fpirit to. the grafs; three cubits high 
The jointed herbage fhovts. Philips. 
To Ba’tren. v. n. To grow fat; to live 
in indulgence. 
Follow your funétion, go and darren on cold bits. 
Shake/peares 
Burnifh'd and batt'ning on their food, to thew 
The diligence of careful nerds beiow. ~ Dryden. 
The lazy glutton fafe at home will keep, 
Indulge his floth, and batten on his fleep. Dryden, 
As at full length the pamper’d monarch lay, 
Bart’ning in cafe, and Numbering life away. Garth. 
Tway mice, full blythe and amicable, 
Batten betide erle Robert's table. Prior. 
While paddling ducks the tanding lake delire, 
Or bate'ning bogs soll in the linking mire. 
f Gay's Pufforals. 
Ba’tten. ». Jj A word ufed oniy by 


workmen. 

A batten is a {cantling of wood, two, three, or 
four inches broad, feldom above one thick, and the 
length unlimited. Moxon. 


To BA’TTER. v.a. [dattre, to beat, Fr. } 
1. To beat; to beat down ; to fhatter: 
frequently ufed of walls thrown down by 
artillery, or of the violence of engines 
of war. 
To appoint battering rams again the gates, to 
caft a mount, and to build a fort. Exckicl. 
Thefe haughty words of hers 
Have barter'd me like roaring cannon fhot, 
And made me almoit yield upon my knecs. Shake 
Britannia there, the fort in vain 
Had batrer'd been with golden rain: 
Thunder itfetf had fail'd to pafs. Waller. 
Be then the naval ftores the nation’s care, 
New fhips to build, and batter`d to repaire Dryden. 
2. To wear with beating. 
Crowds ™ the caftle mounted up the ftreet, 
Batt’ring the pavement with their courfers feet. 
Dryden, 
If you have a Glver faucepan for the kitchen 
ute, 


Some regiments. confift. 


ON 


BAT 


ufe, let me advife you to batter it well; this will 
fhew conftant good houlekeeping. x 
p Swift's Direions to the Ccok. 
3. Applied to perfons, to wear out with 
fervice. 
The dbarzer’d veteran trumpets here 
Pretend ac leait to bring a modeft eare Seurkern. 
I am a poor old battered fellow, and i would 
willingly end my days iMbcace. 
Arbutbnot’s Hiftory of Joba Bull, 
As the fame dame, experienc’d in her trade, 
By names of toafts retails each batter`d jade. Pcpe. 
To Ba’tter.v.n. A word uled only by 
workmen. 
The fide of a wall, or any timber, that bulges 
from its bottom or foundation, is faid to baster. 
Msxcr. 
Barrer. 7. f [from To batter.) A mix- 
ture of feveral ingredients beaten toge- 
‘ther with fome liquor ; fo called from 
its being fo much beaten. 
One would have all things tittle, hence has try'd 
Turkey poults frefh from th’ egy `s batter try"d. 
ing. 


Ba’trerer. 2.f. [from batter.] He that 


| batters. 
Ba'trery. n.f. [from batter, or batterie, 
= a Fr.] 
j > 
£ 1. The att of battering. ) 
Strong wars they make, and cruel battery bend, 
*Gainft fort of reafon, it to overthrow. Fairy Q 
Earthly. minds, like mud walls, reft the 
ftrongeft Aatterics. s t Locke. 

2. The intruments with which a town is 
battered, placed in order-for action; a 
line of cannon. 

Where it beft place to make our Aatt’ry next ?— 
—I think at the north gate. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
It plants this reafoning and that argument, this 
confeguence and that dittinétion, like fo many in- 
tellectual bateries, till at length it forces a way 
and paflage into the obftinate inclofed truth. South. 
Sec, and revere th’ artillery of heav‘n, 
Drawn by the gae, or by the tempeft dziven : 

“A dreadful fire the floating batr’rics make, 
O'erturn the mountain, and the foreft shake. 

Blackmore. 

3 The frame, or raifed work, upon which 

_ Cannons are mounted. 

4. [In Jaw.] A violent ftriking of any 
man. In an ation again a ftriker, 
one may be found guilty of tae affaule, 
yet acquitted of the battery. There may 
therefore be affault without dasrery ; but 


battery always implies an affault. 
3 Chambers. 

Why. does he fuffer this rude knave naw to 

knock. him about the fconce with a dirty fhovel, 

and w¥l not tell him of his action and battery ? 
Shakejpeare. 
Sir, quo’ the lawyer, not to flatter ye, 

You have as goud and fair a battery 

As heart can wilh, and necd not hame 

The proudeft man alive to claim. Hudibras. 


Ba Taisa. adj. (from bar.] Refembling 


a bat. 
Tobe out late in a éa/tifb humour. 
Gentleman Inflru€ied. 

BATTLE. n. f. [baraille, Fr.) 

1. A fight ; an encounter between oppo- 
fite armies. We generally fay a dartle 
of many, and a combat of two: 

The Englith army, that divided was 
Inta two parts, if now conjoin’s in one; 
And means to give you barrie prefently. Shakefp. 
The barele done, and they within our power, 
Shel! never‘fee his pardon. M Shakefpeare. 
The race is not to the {wHt, nor the barrie to 
= the Rrong. 


comfited ted into the piain. 
2. A body of forces, or divifion of an 


whereof the vanguard only, with wings, came to 
fight. 
3. The main body, as diftinét' from the 


with the Satrle.a good diftance bebind, and after 
came the arrier. ; 
4. We fay to join daitle ; to give battle. 


To BATTLE. v. n. [batailler, Fr.] To 


“Tis yours to meet in arms, and berte in the plain. 


Prior. 

We receive accounts of ladies battling it cr. both 

" fides. Addijon. 
I own, he hates an action bafe, 

His virtues barrling with his places - Savift. 


BaTTLE-ARRA Y.2./.[See BATTLE and 


Ba°TTLE-AXE. n.f. A wea 


Ba TTLEDOOR. n./. [fo called from door, 


firiking.) An inftrument with a handle 


BA'TTLEMENT. » f. [generally fuppofed 


Batty. adj. [from bat.] Belonging to a 


Ba’varoy. 2. /. A kind of cloak or fur- 


Baupek en. f A word ufed in Scotland, 


Ecclef, i 


BAU 


So they joined dart/e, and the heathen being dif- 
1 Maccabees. 


army. 
The king divided his army into thee dattles; 


Bacon. 


van and rear. 
Angus led the avant-guard, himfelf followed 


Hayward. 


join battle ; to contend in fight. 
“Tis ours by craft and by furprize’to gain : 


Array.] Array, or order, of battle. 
Two parties of fine women, placed in the op- 
polte ide boxes, feemed drawn up in battle-array 
one againft another. Addifon. 
n ufed an- 


ciently, probably the fame with a bid. 

a Certain tinners; as they were working, found 
{pear heads, bartie-axes, and {words of copper,wraps 
ped in linen clouts. Carew. 


taken for a flat board, and battle, or 


and a flat board, uled in play to ttrike 
a ball or fhuttlecock. 

Plav-things, which are above their fkill, as tops, 
gigs, battledcors, and the like, which are to be 
ufed with labour, fhould indced be procured them. 

Locke. 


to be formed from battlz, as the parts 
from whence a building is defended 
againft affailants; perhaps only cor- 
rupted from 6%timent, Fr.) A wall 
raifed round the top of a building, with 
embrafures, or interftices, to look thro’ 


to annoy an enemy. 

And fix’d his head upon our bartlements. 
Shake{p. Macbeth. 

Thou fhalt make a bartl:ment for thy roof, that 

thou bring not blood upon thy houfe, if any:man 

fall. Deuteronomy. 
y Through this we pafs 

Up to the highef bartlement, from whence 

The Trojans threw their darts. Denbam. 
Thcir ftandard, planted on the durtrlemenr, 

Defpair and death among the foldiers fente Dryd. 
No, I fhan't envy him, whoe’er he be, 

That ttamds upon the dartl:ments of itate; 

I'd rather be fecure than great. Norris. 
Theweighry mallet deals refounding blows, 

Till the proud barr/cments her tow'rs inciufee Gay. 


bat. 
Till o'er their brows death, counterfeiting flcep, 
With leaden legs ard batty wings doth creep. 
Shakelpcare. 


tout. 
Let the loop'd bawarey the fop embrace, 
O: his dyp Cloak be {patier’d o'er with lace. Gay. 


and the northern counties, for a half- 
penny. 


Tho" in the drawers of my japan burcau, 
To lady Gripeall J the Calars how, 


BAW 


*Tis equal to her ladyfhip or me 
A copper Otho, or a Scotch baubee. s 
Bramft. Man of Tafe. 

Ba’vin. z. /. [of uncertain derivation. ] 
A ftick like thofe bound up in faggots ; 
a piece of wafte wood. | 

He rambled up and down 
With fhallow jefters and rath bawin wits, 
Soon kindled, and foon burnt. Shakelp. Henry IV. 

For moulded to the life in clouts 
Th’ have pick’d from dunghills thereabouts, 

He’s mounted on a hazel davin, 
A crop’d malignant baker gave him. Hudibras. 

The trunchcons make billet, bawin, and coals. 

Mortimer. 

Yo Bautx. See Bark. 

Ba'wBLE. 2. f. [Baudellum, in barbarous 
Latin, fignified a jewel, or any thing 
valuable, but not neceffary. Omnia bau- 
Lella Jua dedit Othoni. Hoveden. Proba- 
bly from éeax, Fr.] A gewgaw; a 
trifling piece of finery ; a thing of more 
fhow than ufe ; a trifle. It is in general, 
whether applied to perfons or things, a 
term of contempt. 

She haunts me in every place. I was on the 
fea bank with fome Venetians, and thither comes 
the bauble, and falls me thus about my neck. 

Sbakefpeare’s Othello. 
It is a paltry cap, 
A cuftard coffins a dawble, a filken pie. Shake/p. 
lf, in our conteft, we do not interchange ufeful 
notions, we fhall traffick toys and baubles. 
Government of the Tongues 

This fhall be writ to fright the fry away, 

Who draw their little bawbles, when they play. 
Dryden. 

A lady’s watch needs neither figures nor wheels ; 

*Tis enough that “tis loaded with Laqub/es and feals. 
Prior. 

Our author then, to pleafe you in your way, 
Prefents you now a bawble of a play, 
In gingling rhyme. 

A prince, the moment he is crown'd, 
Inherits every virtue round, 

As emblems of the fovereign paw’r, 
Like other bawdbles of the Tow’'r. Swift. 

Ba'wBLING. adj. [from bawble.] Tri- 
fling ; contemptible: a word not now 
in ufe, except in converfation. 

A batobling veffel was he captain of, 

For fhaliow draft and bulk unprized ; 
With which fuch fcathful grapple did he make, 
With the moft noble bottom of our fleet. Shake 


Ba’wcock. n.f. [perhaps from beau, or 
baude, and cock.} A familiar word, 
which feems to fignify the fame as fine 
ellow. 


Why, bow now, my éaacock ? how doft thou, 
chuck ? Shake/peare’s Twelfth Night. 
BAWD. x. J [baude, old Fr.] A pro- 
curer, or procurefs ; one that introduces 
men and women to each other, for.the 
promotion of debauchery. 
Jf your worship will take order for the drabs and 
the knaves, you need not to fear tue Lawds. Shake 
This commodity, 
This bawd, this broker, this all-changing word, 
Hath drawn him from his own determin’d aid. 
Shake/peares 
Our author calls colouring lena fororis, the bawd 
of her fiter defign ; the dreffcs her up, fhe paints 
her, fhe procures for the defign, and makes lovers 
for her. Dryden. 


To Bawn, v. n. [from the noun.] To 
procure ; to provide gallants with ftrum- 


pets. 
Leucippe is agent for the king’sluft, and bawds, 
, at the fame time fo; the whole court.  dddifon. 
X 2 And 


Granville. 


BA W 


And in four months a batter’d harridan 3 
Now nothing's left, but wither'd, pale, and fhrunk, 
To bawd for others, and go fhares with punk. 
Swift. 
Ba’wotry. adv. [from dawdy.] ; Ob- 
feenely. 
Ba’woiness. n. f- [from dawdy.] Ob- 
fcenenefs. 


Ba'wBbRrICK. n.f. [See BaLprrck.]- A 
belt. 


Frefh garlands too the virgins temples crown'd ; 
The youths gilt {words wore at their thighs, with 
fiver batudricks bound. Chapman's Iliad, 
Ba’wory. 2. /. [contracted from dawdery, 
the practice of a bawd. ] 
1. A wicked practice of procuring and 
bringing whores and rogues together. 
Ayliffe 
Cheating and bawdry go together in the world. 
L'Eftrange. 
2. Obfcenity ; unchafte language. 
Pr’ythee fay on; he's for a jig, or a tale of 
bawdry, or-be flecps. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
I have:no falt: no daqwdry he doth mean: 
For witty, in his language, is obfcene. Ben ‘Yonfon. 
It is moft certain, that barefaced baedry is the 
pooreft pretence to wit imaginable. Dryden, 
Ba woy. aaj. [from bawd.] Obfcene; un- 
chafte: generally applied to language. 
The bawdy wind, that kifles all it meets, 
Is hufh’d within the hollow mine of earth, 
And will not hear ’t. Shakefpeare’s Orbello. 
Only they, 
That come to hearia merry batudy play, 
Will be deceiv'd. Shakefpeare. 
Not ore poor bawdy jeft thall dare appear ; 
For now the batter’d veteran ftrumpets here 
Pretend at leaft to bring a modeftear. Southern. 


Ba’wpoy-House. 2. f. A houfe where 
trafick is made by wickednefs and de- 
bauchery. 


Has the pope lately fhut up the bawdy-beufes, 
or does he continue to lay a tax upon fin? Denis. 


To Baw. v. n. [balo, Lat.] 

1. To hoot; to cry with great vehemence, 
whether for joy or pain. A word always 
ufed in contempt. 


They bawl for freedom in their fenfelefs mood, 
And Rill revolt, when truth would fet them free. 
Miiton. 
To cry the caufe up heretofore, 
And bawl the bifhogs out of door. Hudibras. 
Through the thick fhades th’ eternal fcribbler 
bawls, 
And fbakes the ftatues on their pedeftals. Dryden. 
From his lov’d home no lucre him can draw ; 
The fenate’s mad decrecs he never faw, 
Nor heard at bawling bars corrupted Jaw. Dryden. 
Loud menaces were heard, and foul difgrace, 
And bawling infamy, in language bafe, 
Till fenfe was loft in found, and filence fled the 
place. Dryden's Fables. 
So on the tuneful Margarita’s tongue 
The lift’ning nymphs and ravifh'd heroes hung ; 
But cits and fops the heav’n-born mufick blame, 
And baw, and hifs,and damn her into fame. Smitb. 
I have a race of orderly elderly people, who can 
tawl when 1 am deaf, and tread foftly when I am 
only giddy and would fleep. Swift. 


2. To cry as a froward child. 
A little child was bawling, aud a woman chiding 
L* Eftrange. 
If they were never fuffered to have what they 
cried for, they would never, with bawling and 
peevishncfs, contend for maftery. Locke. 
My hufband took him in, a dirty boy 5 it was 
the bufinefs of the fervants to attend him, the 
rogue did baw/ and make fuch a noife. 
Arbutbnot’s Hiftory of Jobn Bull. 


To Bawt. w. a. To proclaim as a crier. 


it. 


Bay. x. f. [abboi, Fr. fignifies the latt 
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It grieved me when I faw labours, which had 
coft fo much, bazvled about by common hawkers, 


Swift. 

Ba’wrec. 2. A A kind of hawk.. ~. Did. 

Ba‘wsin. n. f. A badger. Did. 

Bay. adj. [badius, Lat.] 

A bay horie is what is inclining to a cheftnut; 
and this colour is various, either a light day or a 
dark bay, according as it is lefs or, more deep. 
There are alfo coloured horfes, that are called 
dappled bays. All bay horfes are commonly called 
brown by the common people. 

All bay horfes have black manes, which’diftin- 
guifh them fromthe forrel, that have red or white 
manes. l 

There are light bays and gilded bays, which are 
fomewhat of a yellowifh colour. The cheftnut 
bay is that which comes neareft to the colour of 
the cheftnut. Farrier’s Di. 

My lord, you gave good words the other day 
of a bay courfer I rode on. ‘Tis yours becaute 
you liked it. Shake/peares 

Poor Tom! proud of heart to ride,on a bay 
trotting horfe over four inch’d bridges. Shake/p. 

His colour grey, 
For beauty dappled, or the brighteft bay. Dryden. 

BAY. x. f. (baye, Dutch. ] 

1. An opening into the land, where the 
water is fhut in on all fides, except at 
the entrance. 

A reverend Syracufan merchant, 
Who put unluckily into this bay. _ Shakefpeare. 

We have alfo fome works in the mid‘ of the 
fea, and fome days.upon the shore for fome works, 
wherein is required the air and vapour of the fea. 

. Bacen. 

Hail, facred folitude! from this calm bay 
I view the world’s tempeftuous fea.  _ Rofecmmon. 

Here in a royal bed the waters fleep, 

When tir’d at fea, within this dey they creep. Pga 

Some of you have bay. Dryden. 


z. A pond head raifed to keep in ftore 
of water for driving a mill. 


extremity ; as, Innocence eff aux abbvins. 

Boileau. Lnnocence is in the utmoft difire/s. 

It is taken from abdci, the barking of 

a dog at hand, and thence fignified the 

condition of a ftag when the hounds were 

almoft upon him. ] 
1. The ftate of any thing furrounded by 
enemies, and obliged to face them by 
an impoffibility of efcape. 

This thip, for fifteen hours, fate like a ftag 
among hounds at the bay, and was fieged and 
fought with, in turn, by fifteen great fhips. 

Bacons War with Spain. 

Fair liberty, purfued and meant a prey 
To lawlefs power, here turn’d, and ftood at bay. 

- Denbam. 

Nor flight was left, nor hopes to force his way ; 
Embolden’d by defpair, he ftood ac day ; 

Refolv’d on death, he diffipatcs his fears, 

And bounds aloft againft the pointed fpears. Dryd. 
2. Some writers, perhaps miftaking the 
meaning, have ufed bay as referred to 
the affailant, for diftance beyond which 
no approach could be made. 

All, fir'd with noble emulation, ftrive ; 

And with a ftorm of darts to diftance drive 
The Trojan chief; who, held at day, from far 
On his Vuleanian orb fuftain'd the war. Dryden. 

We have now, for ten years together, turned the 
whole force and expence of the war, whete the 
enemy was beit able to hold us ata day. Swift. 
Bay. ». f. In architecture, a term ufed 

to fignify the magnitude of a building ; 

as, if a barn confifts of a floor and two 
heads, where they lay corn, they call is 

a barn of two bays, Thefe days are from 


Bay Salt. 
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fourteen to twenty fect long, and floors 
from ten to twelve broad, and ufually 
twenty feet long, which is the breadth 
of the barn. Builder’s Did. 

If this law hold in Vienna ten years, I'll rent the 
fairet houfe in it*after threepence a bay. Shakefe. 

There may be kept one thoufand bufhels in 
each Say, there being fixtcen bays, each eighteen 
feet long, about feventcen wide, or three hundred 
fquare feet in each bay. Mortimer. 

Bay Tree. {/aurus, Lat.] The: tree, as 

is generally thought, which is tranflated 
laurel, and.of which honorary garlands 
were anciently made. 

I have feen the wicked in great power, and 
fpreading himfelf like a green bay tree. Pfalmse 

Bay. a. f. A poetical name for an ho- 

norary crown or garland, beftowed as a 
prize for any kind of victory or excel- 
lence. 

Beneath his reign fhall Eufden wear the days. 


Pope. 
To Bay. v.n [abboyer, Fr.] 
1. To bark as a dog at a thief, or at the 
game which he purfues. 
And all the while the Rood upon the ground, 
The wakeful dogs did never ceafe to bay. Fairy Q. 
The hounds at nearer diftance hoarfely bay'd ; 
The hunter clofe purfued the vifionary maid ; 
She rent the heav'n with loud laments, imploring 
aid. , Dryden's Fables. 
2. [from day, an inclofed place.] To en 
compafs about ; to fhut in. 
‘We are at the ftake, 
And bay`d about with many enemies. Shake/peare. 


To Bay. v. a. To follow with Barking; 


to bark at. 

I was with Hercules and Cadmus once, 
When in the wood of Crete they bay`d the boar 
With hounds of Sparta. ' Slakefpearee 

If he thould do fo, + 

He leaves his back unarm'd, the French and Welch 
Baying him at the heels. ‘Skhakefpeare. 
Salt made of fea water, which 
receives its confiftence fromthe heat of 
the fun, and is fo called from its brown 
colour. By letting the fea water into 
{quare pits or bafons, its furface being 
{truck and agitated by the rays of the 
fun, it thickens at firt imperceptibly, 
and becomes covered over with a flight 
cruft, which hardening by the conti- 
nuance of the heat, is wholly converted 
into falt. The water in this condition 
is {calding hot, and the cryftallization 
is perfected in eight, ten, or at moft 
fifteen days. hambers.. 

All eruptions of air, though fmall and flight, 
give found, which we call crackling, puffing, fpit- 
ting, é&c. as in bay falt and bay leaves caft into fire. 


Bacon. 
Bay Window. A window jutting out- 
ward, and therefore forming a kindof 
bay or hollow in the room. 
It hath bay qwindows tranfparent as barricadoes. 
Shakefpeare, 
Bay Yarn. A denomination fometimes 
ufed promifcuoufly with woollen yarn. 
Chambers. 
Ba'yarD. n. f [from bay.] A bay horfe. 
` Blind dayard moves the mill. Philipse 
BAYONET. x. f. [bayonette, Fr.} A fhort 
fword or dagger fixed at the end of a 
mufket, by which the foot hold off the 
horfe. , 
One of tha black fpots is long and flender, and 
refemblies a dagser or bayonet. Wocdaward, 
Bayze, 
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Bayze. See Barze. . ‘ 
BDE'LLIUM. n. f. [X73 md93.) An 
aromatick gum brought from the Le- 
vant, ufed as a medicine, and a per- 
fuing.. Bdellium is mentioned both by 
the ancient naturalifts and in Scripture ; 
but it 1s doubtful whether any of thefe 
be the fame with t odern kind, 
$5 Chambers. 
* This bdell:um is a tree of the bignefs of an olive, 
whereof Arabia hath great plenty, which yieldeth 
a certain gum, {weet to fmell to, but bitter in 
| tafte, called aifo bdel‘ium. The Hebrews take the 
loadftone for bdellium. Raleigh. 
Jo BE. v. n. [This word is fo remarkably 
irregular, that it is neceflary to fet down 
many of its terminations. 


Prefent. J am, thou art, be is, we are, &c. 


eom, eant, mf, anon, Sax. 
Iwas, thou waft or wert, 
ies pe, 
Preter. Paty, ave dra, &c. 
p par» pænon, Sax. 
The conjunétive mood. 
Ibe, thou beef, bebe, we be, &e.. 
beo, birz, beo, beon, Sax.] 


1. To have fòme certain ftate, condition, 
J quality, or accident ;~as, the man és 
wife. 
Seventy fenators died 
By their profcriptions, Cicero being one. Shakefp. 
He hath to-night deca in unufual pleafuse. Shak. 
Be what thou hop'ft tobe, or what thou art, 
Refign to death, it és not worth enjoying. Séak/p. 


2 Be but about 

< To fay fhe is a goodly lady, and 

` The juftice ef your hearts will add thereto, 

' Tis pity fhe is not honeft, honourable. Sbakefp. 


Let them fhew the former things what they de, 
that we may confider them. Jjaiab. 
Therefore be fure, 
Thou, when the bridegroom’ with his feaftful 
friends 
Paffes to blifs at the mid hour of night, 
‘Haft gain`d thy entrance, virgin wife and pure. 
` Milton. 
It'is not eafy to difcern what fuch men would be 
ate . Srilling fleet. 
3 To faya manshas‘a clear idea of quantity, with- 
out knowing how great it is, isto fay,.he has the 
clear idea cf the number of the fands, who knows 
not how many they be. Lockes 
2. It is the auxiliary verb by which the 
_ verb paffive is formed. 
The wine of life is drawn, and the meer lees 
Ts left this vault co brag of. Sbhakelpeare. 


3. Toexift; to have exiflence. 
The times have been, 
That when the brains were out the man would 
die. Macbeth. 
Here ceafe, ye powers, and let your veageanceend, 
Troy is no more, and can no more offer.d. Dryden. 
____ All th’ impoffibilities, which poets 
Count to extravagance of loofe defcription, 
Shall fooner be. 
~ __ To be, conterts his natural defire ; 
He afks no angel's wing, nor feraph’s fire. Pope. 


4. To have fomething by appointment or 
` rule. 

If all political power be derived only from Adam, 
and be to defcend only to his fuccefive heirs, by 
the ordinance of God, and divine inftigution, this 
is aright antecedent and pararoount to ail go- 


Rewe. 


vernment. Locke. 
5 Let se. Do not meddle with; leave 

untouched. 
Let be, (aid he, my prey. Dryden. 


BEACH, 2.f The those, particularly 
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that part that is dafhed by the waves ; 
the ftrand. 

The fithermen, that walk upon the beach, 
' Appear like mice. Sbakelpeare’s King Lear. 
Deep to the rocks of hell the gather'd beach 
They faften’d, andithe:mole immentfe wrought on 
Over the foaming deep. Afilton. 
They find the wafhed amber further out upon 
the dcaches and hores, where it has been longer 
expofed. Wxdward. 
Beacuend. adj. [from deach.] Expofed 
to the waves. ` 
Timon hath made his everlafing manfion 
Upon the beached verge of the falt floods 
Which, once a day, with his emboffed froth 
The turbulent furge thall covers Sbhakefpeare. 
Be’acuy. adj. [from deach.] Having 


beaches. 
The beachg girdle of the ocean 
Too wide for Neptune's hips. Shakefpeare. 

Be’acon. n. f. [beacon, Sax. from becn, 
a fignal, and becnan, whence beckon, 
to make a fignal.] 

1. Something raifed on an eminence, to 
be fired on the approach of an enemy, to 
alarm the country. 

His blazing eyes, like two bright fhining thielcg, 
Did burn with wrath, and {parkled living fire; 
As two broad Leacons fet in open fields 
Send forth their flames. Fairy Queen. 

Modeft doubt is call’d 
The beacon of the wife. Shakefpeare. 

The king feemed to account of Perkin as a 
May-game ; yet had given order for the watching 
of beacors upon the coats, and ereCting more where 


they ftood too thia. Bacon. 
No flaming beacons caft their blaze afar, 
The dreadful fignal of invafive war. Gay. 


2. Marks erected, or lights made in the 
night, to direét navigators in their 
courfes, and warn them from rocks, 
fhallows, and fandbanks. 


Bean. 2. f. (beade, prayer, Saxon. ] 

1. Small globes or balls of glafs or pearl, 
or other fubftance, ftrung upon a thread, 
and afed by the Romanifts to count their 
prayers ; from whence the phrafe to zell 
beads, or to be at one’s beads, is to be at 
prayer. 

That aged dame, the lady of the place, 
Who all this while was bufy at her beads. Fairy Q. 
Thy. voice I feem in every hymn to hear, 
With ev'ry bead I drop too foft a tear. Pope. 

2. Little balls worn about the neck for or- 
nament. 

With fcarfs and fans, and double charge of 
brav'ry, 

With amber bracelets, beads, and all fuch knav'ry. 

Shake/peare. 

3. Any globular bodies. 

Thy {pirit within thee hath been fo at war, 
That beads of {weat have ftood upon thy brow. 
Shakefpeare. 
Several yellow lumps of amber, almoft like 
beads, with one fide flat, had faftened themfelves 
to the bottom. Boyle. 

Bean Tree. [azedarach.] A plant. 

Be’avue. n. /. [bydel, Sax. a meflenger ; 
bedeau, Fr. bedel, Span. bedelle, Dutch. ] 

1. A meflenger or fervitor belonging to a 
court. Cowell, 

2. A petty officer in parifhes, whofe bufi- 
nefs it is to punifh petty offenders. 

A dog's ubey'd in office. 
Thou rafcal bead/e, bold thy bloody hand: 
Why doft thou laft that whore ? Shakefpeare. 
They ought to be taken care of in this condi- 
tion, esther by the beadle or the magiltrate. 
Spellator. 
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Their common loves, a lewd abandon’d packy 
- The beadle’s lath Rillgfagrarnt on their back. Priors 
Ba’aproLe. a.f. [from dead and roll.) A 
catalogue of thofe who are to be men- 
tioned at prayers. 

The king, for the better credit of his cfpiats 
abroad, did ufe to have them .curfed by name 
amongft the beadroll of the king's enemies. 

. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Be’apsMan.. 2. /. [from bead and-maz.]} 
A man employed in praying, generally 
in praying for another. 
An holy hofpital, 
In which feven bead/mcn, that“had vowed all 
Their life to ferviccof high heaven’s king. Fairy Qe 
In thy danger, 
Commend thy grievance to my holy prayer 3 
For I will be thy bead/man, Valentine. — Shakefpe 
Be'acLe. n. f. (bigle, Fr.] Afmall hound 
with which hares are hunted. 
The reft were various huntings. 
The graceful goddefs was array'd in green ; 
About her feet were little beagles feen, 
That watch’d with upward eyes the motions of 
their queen. Dryden's Fables. 
To plains with wet-bred. deagles we repair, 
And trace the mazes of the circling hare. Popes 
BEAK. n.f. (bec, Fr. pig, Welth.] 
1. The bill or horny mouth of a bird. 
His royal-bird 
Prunes the immortal wing, and cloys his beak, 
As when his god is pleas'd. . Shake/p. Cymibelinee 

He faw the ravens with their hurny beaks 
Food to Elijah bringing. Milton's Paraci'e Reg. 

The magpye; lighting on the ftock, 

Stood chatc'ring with inceffant din, 

And with her deak gave many a knock. Sevifr. 
2. A piece of brafs like a beak, fixed ac 

the end of the ancient gallies, with 

which they pierced their enemies. It 

can now be ufed only for the fore part 


of a fhip. 

With boiling pitch anothes near at hand, 

From friendly Sweden brought, the feams inftops 5- 

_ Which, well laid o’cr, ‘the falt fea waves with(tand, 
And hake them from the sifing beak in drops. 

Dryden. 

3. A beak is a little fhoe, at the toe about. 
an inch long, turned up and faftened in 
upon the fore-part of the hoof. — 

z Farrier’s Di. 

4. Any thing ending in a point like a 
beak; as, the {pout of a cup; a pro- 
minence of land. 

Cuddenbeak, from a well-advanced promontory, 
which entitled it beak, taketh a profpect of the 
river. Careru's Suraieys 

Be'aKeD. adj. -[from beak.) Having a 
beak; having the form of a beak. 

And queftion'd every guft of rugged winds, 
That blows from off each beaked promontory. 

Miiton. 

Beaker, 2. f. [from beak.} A cup with’ 
a fpout in the form of a bird’s beak. 

And into pikes and mufqueteers 
Stampt beakers, cups, and porringerss § Hudilras. 

With dulcet bev’rage this the beaker crown'd, 
Fair in the midft, with gilded cups around. 

Pope's Ody frye 

Bear. n. f. [bolla, Ital] A Whee or 

, pimple. 

To Beau. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
ripen; to gather matter, or come to a! 
head, as a fore does: 

BEAM. n.f. (beam, Sax. a tree. ] 

1. The main piece of timber that fupports: 
the houle. 

A beam is the largeft piece of wood in a build- 


ing, which always lies crofs the building or the 
wallsy 
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walls, ferving to fupport the principal rafters of th 
roof, and into which the feet of the principal raf- 
ters are framed. No building has lefs than two 
beams, one at cach head. Into thefe, the girders 
of the garret floor are alfo framed; and, if the 
building be of timber, the teveci-tenons of the 
pofts are framed. The proportions of beams, in or 
near London, are fixed by act of parliament. A 
beam, fifteen feet long, muft be feven inches on 
one fide its fquare, and five on the other; if it be 
fixteen feet long, one fide muft be eight inches, 
the other fix; and fo proportionable to their 
lengths. Builder's Dift. 
The building of living creatures is like the 
building of a timber houfe; the walls 2nd other 
parts have columns and beams, but the root is tile, 
or lead, or ftone. Bacon 
He heav'd, with more than human force, to 
move 

A weighty ftone, the labour cf a team, 
And rais’d from thence he reach'd the neighd'ring 
beam. Dryden. 

2. Any large and long piece of timber: 
a beam mut have more length than 
thicknels, by which it is diftinguiihed 
from a block. < 

But Lycus, fwifter, 
Springs to the walls, and leaves his foes behind, 
And {natches at the beam he firft can find. 
Dryden's Æneid. 

3. That part of a balance, at the ends of 

which the feales are fufpended. 
Poifs the caufe in juftice’ equal fecales, 

Whofe beam ftands fure, whofe rightful caute pre- 
vails. Shake/peare. 

If the length of the fides in the balance, and 
the weights at the ends, be both equal, the beam 
will be in horizontal fituation : but if either the 
weights alone be equal, or the diftances alone, the 
Scam will accordingly decline. Wilkins. 

4. The horn of a (tag. 

And taught the woods to echo to the ftream 
His dreadful challenge, and his clafhing beam. 
Denbam. 

5. The pole of a chariot; that piece of 

wood which runs between the horfes. 

uturna heard, and, feiz'd with mortal fear, 

Forc'd from the beam her brother's chariotcer. 
Dryden. 

6. Among weavers, a cylindrical piece of 
wood belonging to the loom, on which 
the web is gradually rolled as it is wove. 

The ftaff of his {pear was like a weaver’s beam. 
1 Chron. 

7: Beam of an Anchor. The ftraight part 
or fhank of an anchor, to which the 
hooks are faftened. 

8. Beam Compaffs. A wooden or brafs in- 
trument, with fliding fockets, to carry 
feveral fhifting points, in order to draw 
circles with very long radii; and ufeful 

.in large projections, for drawing the 
furniture on wall dials. Harris. 

9. [runnebeam, Sax. a ray of the fun.] 
The ray of light emitted from fome lu- 
minous body, or received by the eye. 

Pile ten hills on the Tarpeian rock, 
That the precipitation might down ftretch 
Below the beam of fight. Sbakufpeare’s Coriolanus. 
Pleafing, yet cold, like Cynthia's Alver beam. 
Dryden. 
As hcav’n’s bleft becam turns vinegar more iour. 
Pope. 
To Beam. v. n. [from the noun.}] - To 
emit rays or beams. 
Each emanation of his fires 
That beams on earth, each virtue he infpires. Pope. 
Beam Tree. A fpecief of wild fervice. 
Be’amy. adj. [from beam. } 


1. Radiant; fhining ; emitting beams. 
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All-feeing fan! 
Hide, hide in thameful night, thy dcamy head, 
i ‘ Sith. 
2. Having the weight or maffinefs of a 
beam. 
Hs double-biting axe, and beamy fpear; 
Each afking a gigantic force to rear. Dryd. Fables. 
3. Having horns or antlers, 
Roasze fam their defert dens the briftied rage 
Of boars, and beamy ftags in toils engage. 


Dryden's Virgil. 

Bean. 2. f. [ faba, Lat.] : 

The {pccies are, te The common garden bran. 
2. The horse bean. There are feveral varieties 
of the garden beans, differing either in colour or 
fize. The principal forts which are cultivated in 
England, ave the Mazagan, the (mail Libon, the 
Spanifh, the Tokay, the Sandwich, and Windfor 
beans. ‘The Mazagan bear is brought from a fet- 
tlement of the Portuguefe, on the coaft of Africa, 
of the fame name; and is by far the beft fort to 
plant for an early crop. Miller. 

His allowance of oats and beans for his horfe 
was greater than his journey required. Swift. 

Bean Caper. [ fabago.] A plant. 

Bean Trefél. An herb. 

Jo BEAR. «a a. pret. J bore, or bare; 
part. paf. bore, or born. [beonan, benan, 
Sax. bairan, Gothick. It is founded as 
bare, as the are in care and dare. } 

. This is a word ufed with fuch latitude, 
that it is not eafily explained. 

We fay to dear a burden, to bear forrow or re- 
proach, to dear a name, to brear a grudge, to bear 
fruit, or to bcar children. ‘The word dear is ufed 
in very different fenfes. Watts. 
2. To carry as a burden. l 

They bear him upon the fhoulder; they carry 
him and fet him in his place. {faiab. 
And Solomon had threefcore and ten thoufand 
that bare burdens. 1 Kings. 
As an eagle ftirreth up her neft, fluttereth over 
her young, ‘preadeth abroad her wings, taketh 
them, bearetb them on her wings. Deuteronomy. 
We fce fome, who we think have born lefs of 

the burden, rewarded above ourtelves. 
Decay of Piety. 


3. To convey or carry. 
My meffage to the ghoft of Priam &car ; 
Tell him anew Achilles fent thee there. Dryd. En. 
A guek like him, a Trojan gueft before, 
In thew of fricndthip, fought the Spartan fhore, 
And ravith'd Helen from her hufband bore. Garth. 
4. To carry as a mark of authority. 
I do commit into your hand 
Th’ unftained {word that you have us’d to bear. 
Shukefpeare. 
5. To carry as a mark of diftinétion. 
He may not bear fo fair and fo noble an image 
of the divine glory, as the univerfe én its full 


fy tem. Hale. 
His pious brother, fure the beft 
Who ever bore that name. Dryden. 


The fad {peRators ftiffen'd with their fears 
She fees, and fudden every limb fhe fmears ; 
Then each of favage beafts the figure bears. Garth. 
His fupreme fpirit of mind will dear its beft re- 
femblance, when it reprefents the fupreme infinite. 
Cheyne. 
So we fay, to dear arms in a coat. 
6. To carry, as in fhow. 
Look like the time ; dear welcome in your eye, 
Your hand, your tongue ; look like the innocent 
flower, 
But b¢ the ferpent under `t. 
7. To carry, as in trut 
He was a thief, and had the bag, and dare what 
was put therein. Jobn. 
8. To fupport; to keep from falling : 
frequently with wp. 
Under colour of rooting out popery, the mof 
effectual means to bear up the ftate of religion 


Shake/peare. 
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may be removed, and fo a way be made either for 
paganifm, or for barbarifm, to enter. Hocker. | 
And Samfon took hold of the two middle pil- 
Jars, upon which the houfe ftood, and on which it 
was borne up. Judges. 
A religious hope does not only bear up the mind 
under her fufferings, but makes her rejoice in 
them. Addifon. 
Some power invifib'e fupports his foul, 
And bears it up in all its wonted greatnefs. Addif., 
g. To keep afloat ; to keep from finking è“ 
fometimes with xp. . 
The waters increafed, and dare up the ark, and 
it was litted up above the earth. Cenefis. 
10. To fupport with proportionate rength. 
Animais that ute a great deal of labour and 
exercife, have their folid parts more eiaftick and 
ftrong ; they can bcar, and ought to have, ftronger 
food. Arbuthnot ca Aliments. 
11. To carry in the mind, as love, hate. 
How did the open multitude reveal 
The wond'rous love they bear him under hand! 


Daniel. 
They sare great faith and obedience to the 
kings. Bacon. 


Darah, the eldeft, Sears a generous mind, 

But to implacable revenge inclin’d. Dryden. 
The coward bore the man immortal fpite. Dryd. 
As for this gentleman, who is fond of her, the 

bearcth him an invincible hatred. _ Swift. 
That inviolable love I bear to the land of my 

Nativity, prevailed upon me to engage in fo bold 

an attempt. Swift. 


12. To endure, as pain, without finking. 
It was not an enemy that reproach'd me, then I 
could have dorne it. Pfalms. 


13. To fuffer; to undergo, as punithment 
or misfortune. 

I have borne chaftifements, I will not offend any 

mores Jole 

That which was torn of beafts I brought nat 

unto thee, | dare the lofs of it; of my hand didft 

thou require it. Genefis. 


14. To permit; to fuffer without refent- 
meat. 

To rejc& all orders of the church which men 
have eftablithed, is to think worfe of the laws of 
men, in this refpet, than either the judgment of 
wife men alloweth, or the law of God itfelf will 
bear. Hooker. 

Not the gods, nor angry Jave, wil! bvar 
Thy lawlefs wand’ring walks in upper air. Diy 


15. To be capable of ; to admit. 

Being the fon of one ear! of Pembroke, and 
younger brother to another, who liberally fupplied 
his expence, beyond what his annuity from his 
father could dear. Ciarendon. 

Give his thought either the fame turn, if our 
tongue will dear it, or, if not, vary but the drefs. 

Dryden. 

Do not charge your coins with more ufes than 
they can dear. It is the method of fuch as love 
any fciencc, to difcover all others in it. 

k Addiion ca Medals. 
Had he not been eager to find miftakes, he 
would not have ftraincd my works to fuch a fenfe 
as they will not dear. Atterbury. 
In all criminal cafes, the moft favourable inter- 
pretation fhould be put upon words that they 
poMfibly can tear. Swifte 


16. To produce, as fruit. 

There be fome plants that bear no flower, and 
yet bcar fruit: there be fome that Lear flowers, 
and no fruit: there be fome that dear neither 
flowers nor fruit. Bacon. 

They wing'd their flight aloft; then, ftooping 


low, 
Perch'd on the double tree that bears the golden 
bough. Dryden. . 
Say, fhepherd, fay in what glad foil appears 
A wond'rous tree that facred monarchs bears. Pope. 


17. To bring forth, as a child. 
The 
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The queer, that bore thee 
Oftner upon her knees than on her feet, 
Died every day the liv’d. Shake/pcare. 
Ye know that my wife bare two fons. Gene/is. 
What could the mufe herfelf that Orpheus ère, 
The mufe herfelf, for her enchanting fon? Milton. 
The fame Æneas, whom fair-Venus bcre 
To fam’d Anchifes on th’ Idean fhore. Dryden. 


18. To give birth t@; to be the native 


place of. 

Here dwelt the man divine whom Samos bore, 

But now felf-banith’d from his native thore. Dryd. 
19. To poffefs, as power or honour. 

When vice prevails, and impious men bear {way, 

The poft of honour is a private ftation. Addif. Caro. 
20. To gain; to win: commonly with 
away. 

As it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes, 
So may he with more facile queftion bear it ; 

For that it ftands not in fuch warlike brace. Séak. 

Becaufe the Greek and Latin have ever borne 
away the prerogative from all other tongues, they 
fhall ferve as touch{tones to make our trials by. 

Camden. 

Some think to dcar it by {peaking a great word, 
and being peremptory ; and go on, and take by 
admittance that which they cannot make good. 

Bacon. 
21. To maintain ; to keep up. 

He finds the pleafure and credit of Pk a part 
in the converfation, and of hearing his reafons ap- 
proved. . Locke. 

22. To fupport any thing good or bad. 

I was carried on to oblerve, how they did bear 
their fortunes, and how they did employ their 
times. Bacon. 


23. To exhibit. 
Ye Trojan flames, your teftimony bear, 
What I perform’d and what I fuffer’d there. Dryd. 
24. To be anfwerable for. 
If l bring him not unto thee, let me bear the 
blame. Gencfs. 
O more than madmen! you yourfelves fhall bear 
The guilt of blood and facrilegious war. Dryden. 
25. To fupply. 
What have you under your arm ? Somewhat that 
will bear your charges in your pilgrimage? Dryd. 


26. To be the object of. This is unufual. 


I'll be your father and your brother too; 
Let me but bear your love, I'll bear your cares. 
Shake/peare. 
27. To behave ; to a&t in any character. 
Some good inftruction give, 
How I may deur me here. Sbakefpeare. 
Hath he borne himifelf penitent in prifon? Sbak, 


28. To hold; to.sreftrain : with of. 

Do you fupp<fe the ftate ur this realm to be now 
fo feeble, that it cannot dear of a greater blow than 
this? Hayward. 

29. To impel; to urge; to puh: with 
fome particle noting the direétion of the 
impulfe; as, down, on, back, forward, 

The refidue were fo difordered as they could 
not conveniently fight or fly, and not only juttles 
and bore down one another, but, in their confufed 
tumbliog back, brake a part of the avant guard. 

Sir Fokn Hayward. 
Contention, like a horfe 
Full of high feeding, madly hath broke loofe, 
And bears down all before him. Sbukeipeare. 

Their broken oars, and floating planks,withftand 
Their paffage, while they labour to the land; 

And ebbing tides bear back upon th’ uncertain fand. 
Dryden. 

Now with a neifclefs gentle courfe 

It keeps within the middle bed ; 

Anon it lifts aloft the head, 

And bears down all before it with impetuous force. 
. Dryden. 

Truth is borne down, atteftations neglected, the 
teftimony of fober perfons defpifed. Swift. 

The hopes of enjoying the abbey lands would 
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foon bear dewn all confiderations, and be ah effec- 

tual incitement to their perverfion. Swift. 
30. To conduct; to manage. 

My hope is 
So to bear through, and out, the confulhhip, 
As fpite hali ne'er wound you, though it-may me. 
Ben Fonfon. 

31. To prefs. 


Czar doth dcar me hard ; but he loves Brutus. 


Though he dear me hard, 
I yet muit do him right. 
Thefe men bear hard upon the fufpeéted party, 
purfue her clofe through all her windings. Addijor. 
32. To incite; to animate. 
But confidence then bcre thee on ; fecure 
Either to meet no danger, or to find 
Matter of glorious trial. Milton. 


33- To bear a body. A colour is faid to 
bear a body in painting, when it is capa- 
ble of being ground fo fine, and mixing 
with the oil fo entirely, as to feem only 
a very thick oil of the fame colour. 

34. Yo bear date. To carry the mark of 
the time when any thing was written. 
35. To bear a price. To have a certain 

value. 

36. To bear in hand. To amufe with falfe 
pretences ; to deceive. 


Your daughter, whom fhe bore in band to love 
With fuch integrity, the did confefs, 


Was as a fcorpion to her fight. Shakefpeare. 
His ficknefs, age, and impotence, 
Was falfely borne in band. Shakefpeare. 


He repaired to Bruges, defiring of the {tates of 
Bruges to enter peaceably isto their town, with 
a retinue fit fur his eftare; and bearing them in 
band, that he was to communicate with them of 
matters of great importance, for their good. Bucon. 

It is no wonder, that fome would bear the world 
in band, that the apoftle’s defign and meaning is for 
prefbytery, though his words are for epifcopacy. 


South. 
37. To bear of. To carry away. 
I will refpect thec as a father, if 
Thou bcar'f my life off hence. Shakefpeare. 


The fun views half the earth on either way, 
And here brings on, and there dears off the day. 
Creech. 
Give but the word, we'll {natch this damfel up, 
And bear her off. Addifin's Cato. 
My foul grows defperate. 


TV'll deer her off. A. Philips. 


38. To bear out. Tofapport ; to maintain ; 


to defend. 


I hope your warrant will bear out the deed. Shak. 
I can once or twice a quarter bear out a knave 
againft an honet man. Shakefpeare. 
Changes are never without danger, uniefs the 
prince be able to biar ous his actions by power. 
Sir J. Hayward. 
Quoth Sidrophel, I do not doubt 
To find friends that will bear me oute Hadibras. 
Company only can dear a man out in an iil 
thing. South. 
I doubted whether that occafion could dear me 
cut in the confidence of giving your ladyfhip any 
farther trouble. Temple. 
To Bear. v. n. 


1. To fuffer pain. 
Stranger, ceafe thy care ; 
Wife is the foul; but man is born to dear: 
Jove weighs affairs of earth in dubious {cales, 
And the good fuffers while the bad prevails. Pope. 
They bore as heroes, but they felt as men. Pope. 
2. To be patient. 
I cannot, cannot brar ; “tis paft, “tis done ; 
Perifh this impious, this detefted fon! Dryden, 
3. To be fruitful or prolifick. 
A fruit tree hath been blown up almoft by the 
roots, and fet up again, and the next year deur 
excecdingly. Bacon 
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Betwixt two feafons comes th’ aufpicious airy 
This age to bloffom, and the next to bear. Dryden. 

Melons on beds of ice are taught to bear, 
And, itrangers to the fun, yet ripen here. Granville. 


4. To take effet ; to fucceed. 
Having pawned a full fuit of clothes for a fum 
of money, which my operator affured me was the 
laft he thould want to bring all our matters to 


bear. Guardiat% 
Shakepear.} 5. To a& in any character. 
Intru&t me 
Ben Fonfone. | How I may formally in perfon dear . 
Like a true friar. Shake[peare. 


6. Totend; to be directed to any point z 
with a particle to.determine the mean- 
ing; as, up, away, onward. 

The oily drops, twimming on the fpirit of wine, 
moved reftlefsly to and fro, fometimes bearing up 
to one. another, as if all were to unite into one 
body; and then falling off, and continuing to thift 


places. Boyle. 
Never did men more joyfully obey, 

Or fooner underftood the fign to fly = 

With fuch alacrity they bore awaye Drydene 


Whofe navy like a ftiff-ftretch'd cord did thew, 
Till he bore in, and bent them into flight. Dryd. 
On this the hero fix'd an oak in fight, 
The mark to guide the mariners aright : 
To dear with this, the feamen ftretch their oarsy 
Then round the rock they fteer, and feck the 
former fhores. Dryden. 
In a convex mirrour, we view the figures and 
all other things, which bear out with more life and 
ftrength than nature itfelf. Dryden. 
7. To ac as an impellent, opponent, or 
as a reciprocal power : generally with 
the particles upon or againft. 
We were encounter'd by a mighty rock, 
Which being violently borne upon, 
Our helplefs thip was fplitted in the midft. Shat. 
Upon the tops of mountains, the air which dears 
againft the reftagnant quickfilver is lefs preffed. 
Beylee 
The fides caring one againff the other, they 
could not lie fo clofe at the bottoms. Burnete 
As a lion, bounding in his way, 
With force uugmented bears againf his preys 
Sideling to {eize. Dryden. 
Becaufe the operations to be performed by tite 
teeth require a confiderable itrength in the inftru- 
ments which move the lower jaw, nature hath 
provided this with ftrong mufcles, to make it bear 
forcibly againf? the upper jaw. » Raye 
The weight of the body doth bear moft upon the 
knee joints, in raifing itfelf up; and.moit upon the 
mufc!es of the thighs, in coming down. Wilkins. 
The waves of the fea bear violently and rapidly 
upon fome fhores, the waters being pent up by the 
land. Broome. 


8. To act upon. j 
Spinola, with his fhot, did bear upon thofe with- 
in, who appeared upon the walls. Hayward, 


g. To be fituated with refpect to other 
places; as, this mountain dears weft of 
the promontory. 


10. To bear up. To ftand firm without 


falling ; not to fink ; not to faint or fail. 
So long as nature 
Will bear up with this exercife, fo long 
I daily vow to ufe it. Sbakefpeares 
Perfons in diftrefs may fpeak of themfclves with 
dignity ; it fhews a greatnefs of foul, that they 
bear up againft the ftorms ef fortune. Broome. 
The confcioufnefs of integrity, the fenfe of a life 
fpent in doing good, will enable a man to bcar up 
under any change of circumftances. Atterbury 
When our commanders and*foldiers were raw 
and unexperienced we loft battles and towns: yet. 
we bore up then, as the French do now.; nor was- 
there any thing decifive in their fucceffes. Stifte 


s1. To bear with, To endure an. unpleaf- 
ing thing. 
They 
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They are content to dzar with my abfonce and 
foliy. 

Though I muft be content to bear with thofe 
that fay you are reverend grave men; yet they lie 
deadly, that tell you, you have good faces. Sbuk. 

Look you lay home to him; 
Tell him his pranks have:been tov broad to brar 
with. Shakefpeare. 

Bear svith me then, if lawfulwhat I ake Milton. 

BEAR. «./. [bena, Saxon; urus, Lat.) 
1. A rouzh favage aninial. 

Some have faliely reported, that dears bring their 
yur into the world th:pelefs, and that their dams 
ick them into form. The dams go no longer tban 
thirty days, and generally produce five young ones. 
In the winter, they lie hid and afleep, the male 
forty days, and the femais four months; and fo 
foundly for the firft fourteen days, that blows will 
not wake them. Jn the flcepy feafon, they are 
faid to have no nourifhment but from licking their 
feet. ` This animal has naturally an. hideous look, 

` but when enraged it is terrible; and, as rough 
and {tupid as it fecms to be, it is capably of difci- 
pline; it leaps, dances, and plays a thoufand little 
tricks at the found of,a trumpet. They abound in 
Poland. In the remote northern countries the fpe- 
. Cies is whiie. Calmet. 

Call hither to the ftake my two brave bears, 
Bid Selifpbury and Warwick come to me.—— 
—Are thefe thy bears ? we'll bait thy bears to death, 
And manacle the bearward in their chains. Sdak. 

Thou'dftt fhun a bear ; 
But if thy flight lay tow’rd the raging fea, 
Thou’dft meet the bear i? th’ mouth. Sbake/peare. 
2. The name of two conttellations, called 
_the greater and lefer bear; in the tail 
of the /:fer bear, is the pole-ftar. 
E‘en then when ‘Iroy was by the Grecks o'er- 
thrown, 
The bear oppos‘d to bright Orion thone. Creech. 


BEAR-BIND. 2. /. A fpecies of bindweed. 
Bear-Puy. n.f. (from bear and fly.) An 
infect. 
There be of flies, caterpillars, canker-flies, and 
bear flies. Bacon's Natural Hiftcry. 
Bear-GARDEN. 2. fa [from dear and gar- 
den.) 


1. A place in which bears are kept for 
{port. 

Hurrying me from the play-houfe, and the fcenes 
there, to the dear-garden, to the apes, and afles, 
and tygers. Stilling feet. 

2. Any place of tumult or mifrule. 

] could not torbear going to a place of renown 
for the gallantry of Britons, namely to the tear- 
garden. Sprétatcr. 

BEAR-GARDEN. adj. A word ufed in fa- 
miliar or low phrafe for rude or turbulent ; 
as, a bear-garden fellow; that is, a man 
rude enough to be a proper frequentet of 
the bear-garden. Bear-gardzn fport, is 
ufed for grofs inelegant entertainment. 

Bear’s-BREECH. s. f. [acanthus.}) The 
nanie of a plant. 


The fpecies are, 1. The fmooth-leaved garden 
bear’s-breech. 2. The prickly bear's-breech. 3. The 
middle Acar's-breech, with thort.{pines, Ge. The 
firit is ufed in medicine, aad is fuppofed to be the 
mollis acantous of Virgil. The leaves of this plant 
are cut upon the capitals of the Corinthian pillars, 
and were formeriy in great eftcem with the Ro- 
mans. Miller. 

Bear’s-car, or Auricula. [auricula urfi, 
Lat.] The name of a plant. 

Bear’s-Ear, or Sanicl. [cortu/a, Lat.] 
A plant, 

Bear’s-Foot. n. /. A fpecies of hellebore, 

Bear’s-wort. wf An herb, 


5 


BEARD. n. /. [beanb, Saxon.) 


4. Sharp prickles growing upon the ‘ears 


6. The deard or chuck ofa horfe,; is that 


To Bearn. v. a. [from beard. } 


Be’arDep. adj. [from beard.] 


BEA B: Ey Ay 
Forgive the bearer of unhappy news ; 
Your aleer’d father openly purfues Å 
Your ruin. Dryden, 
No gentleman fends a fervant with a metiage, 
l re without endeavouring to put it into terms brought 
To fpread adoubttul down, and promile man. Prisr. down to the capacity of the bearer. Swifr 
aeea Readeedar thefacon yy to-do ie! z. One employed in carrying burthens. 
thing toa man s beard, 1s to do it in de- And he tet threefcore and ten tnouland of them 
fiance, or to his face. "L 1 to be bearers of burdens. 2 Chronicles. 
Rail'd at thelr covenant, and jeer'd . One who wears any thing. 
Their rev'rend perfons to my beard. „ Hudibras. 3 y o n aefy.! 
3. Begrd is ufed to mark age or virility 3 When thou dof pinch thy dearer, thou doft fit 
as, he has a long beard, means he is old. | Like a rich armour worn in heat of day, , 
This ancient. ruthan, Sir, whofe life I have} That fealds with fafety. Shakcfoeare. 


fpared at fuit of his grey beard, SLakefpeare. 4, One who Carries the body to the grave. 


Some thin remains of chaftity appear’d 3 5 
Ev'n under Jove, but Jove without a beard. Dryd. 5° A tree that yields its produce. ~ 
This way of procuring autumnal rofes, in fome 


Would it not be infufterable for a profeffor to 
that are good bearers, will fucceed. Beyle 


have his. authority, ,of forty years ftanding, cen- e l / 
firmed by general tradition and a reverend beard, Reprune apricots, faving the young fhoots 5, for 
the raw bearers commonly perith. Evelyn, 


overturned by an upftart novelift ? Loi ke. ; c 
6. [In architeéture.] A poft or brick wall 


1. The hair that grows on the lips and 
chin. 
Ere on thy chin the fprirging beard began 


of.cora. raifed up between the ends of a piece of 
The ploughman loft his fweat, and the green timber, to fhorten its bearing; or to 
corn s 


prevent .its bearing with the whole 
weight at the ends oniy. 


7. [In heraldry.] “A fupporter. 


Hath rotted ere its youth attain'd a beard. Shakefp. 

A certain farmer complained, that the beards. 
of his corn cut the reapers and threfhers fingers. 
LD’ Eftrange. 
ç. A barb on an arrow. as fbepberd from /hecp.] A man 

tends bears. 

He that is more than a youth, is not for me; 
and he that is lefs chan a man, 1am not for him; 
therefore I will even take fixpence in earneft of the 
bearberdy.and lead his apes into hell. Sbakefpeare. 


Be’arinc. 2./. [from bear.] 


1. The fite or place of any thing with re- 
fpect to fomething elfe. 
But of this frame, the bcaring and the ties, 
The ftrong connections; nice dependencies, 
Gradations juft, has thy pervading foul 
Lovk’d through ? or can a part contain the whole ? 
Pope. f 


that 
part which bears the curb of the bridle. ` 
Farrier’s Di&. 


1. To take or pluck by the beard, in con- 
tempt or anger. 
No man fo potent breathes upon the ground, 
But I will beard him. Shakefpeare. 
2. To oppofe to the face ; to fet at open 
defiance. 
He, whenfoever he fhould fwerve from duty, 
may be able to beard him. Spenfer. 
I have been bearded by boys. More. 
The defign of utterly extipating monarchy and 
epifcopacy, the prefbyterians alone begun, conti- 
nued, and would have ended, if they had not been 
bearded by that new party, with whom they could 
not agrce about dividing the fpoil. Swift. 


2. Gefture ; mien; behaviour. 
That is Claudio ; I know him by his bearing. 
Shakefpeare. 
3. [In architecture.] Bearing of a piece of 
timber, with carpenters, is the fpace 
either between the two fixt extremes 
thereof, or between one extreme and a 
pot or wall, trimmed up between the 
ends, to fhorten its bearing. Build. Di&. 


Be’arwarb. 2. /. [from dear and ward. } 


A keeper of bears. 
We'll bait thy bears to death, 
And manacle the dearevard in their chains. Shak. 
The bear is led after one manner, the multitude— 
after another; the bearevard leads but one brute, 
andthe mountebank leads a thoufand. L'Efrangc. 
BEAST. n. f. [befte, Fr. beftia, Lat.] 
1. An animal, diftinguifhed from birds, 
infeéts, fifhes, and man. : 
The man that once did fell the lion’s fkin 
While the bea? liv'd, was kill’d with bunting him. 
Shakelpeare. 
Beafts of chafe are the buck, the doe, the fox, 
the murtern, and the roe. Bea/fs of the forc are 
the hart, the hind, the hare, the boar, and the 
wolf. Beafts of warren are the hare and cony. Cowei!, 
2. An irrational animal, oppofed to man ; 
as, man and éea/?. 
| l dare do all that may become a man ; 
Who dares do more, is nonce. —— 
What écaft was ‘t then 
That made you break this enterprize to me ? 
Shakefpeare’s Mache:h. 
Medea’s charms were there, Circean feafts, 
' With bowls that turn’d enamour'd youths to deals. 
Drydem 


3. A 


1. Having a beard. 

Think every bearded fellow, that's but yok’d, _ 
May draw with you. Shukefpewre. 

Old prophecies foretel our fall at hand, 

When Zearded men in floating caftles land, Dryden. 
z. Having fharp prickles, as corn. 
As when a field 
Or Ceres, ripe for harveft, waving bends 
Her bearded grove of ears, which way the wind 
Sways them. Milton. 
The fierce virago ’ | 
Flew o’er the field, nor hurt the bearded grain. Dryd. 
3. Barbed or jagged. 
Thou fhould'it have pull’d the fecret from my 
brea, 
Torn out the bearded Reel to give me ret. Diyaen. 
Be’arpuiess. adj. [from deard.] 
+. Without a beard. 

There are fome coins of Cunobelin, king of 
Effex and Middlefex, with a dcardie/s image, in- 
fcribed Cunobelin. Camden. 

2. Youthful. 

And, as young {triplings whip the top for fport 

On the finooth pavement of an empty court, 
The wooden engine flies and whirls about, 
Admir'd with clamours of the beardlefs rout. Dryd. 
Bearer. a. f. [from To bear. | 
1. A carrier of any thing, who conveys 
any thing from one place or perfon to 
another. 

He thould the bearers put to fuddcr death, . 

Not shriving time ailow'd, Shakefpeare. 


Be’ARHERD. n. f. [from bear and. herd, i 
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g. A brutal favage man; a man aĝing in 


any manner unworthy of a reafonable | 


creature. | 
Yo Beast. z.a. A term at cards. 
Be’astincs. See BSESTINGS. 
Be’asturness. x. f. [from beaftly.] Bru- 
tality ; praétice of any kind contrary to 
the rules of humadiity. 
They held this land, and with their filthinefs 
Polluted this fame gentle foil long time ; 
That their own mother loath'd their dcaflires, 
And "gan abhor her bgcod’s unkindly crime. 


y Fairy Queen. 

BEAsTLY. adj. [from beaft.] 

1. Brutal; contrary to the nature and dig- 
nity of man. It is ufed commonly as 


aterm of reproach. . 

Wouldit thou have thyfelf fall in the confufion 
of men, or remain a beait with beats ?—Ay—a 
b-afly ambition. Shak«fpeare. 

You deaftly knave, know you no reverence ? 

Shake[peare’s icing Lear. 
With lewd, prophaney and .de:fly phrafe, 
Tocaich the word's loote laughcer, or vain gaze. 
Ben Fonfon 
Ji is charged uponithe gentlemen of, the army, 
1 that the feuffry vice of drinking to excefs hath been 
“Mately, from their example, reftored among us. 
Swift. 
2. Having the nature or form of beafts. 
Beaf!y divinities, and drave: of gods. Prier. 
Yo BEAT. o. a. preter. beat; part. pafl. 
Ecat, or bearen. [battre, French. ] 
1. To frike; to knock; to lay blows upon. 

So fight J, not as one that dcarerb the air. 

¥ Corinthians. 
He rav'd wich all the madnefs of defpair ; 

He roar'd, he deat his breaft, hz tore his hair. 

) i Dryden. 
2. To punifh with ftripes or blows. | 
They ’ve chofe 2 conful that will from them 
take A ed 

Their liberties ; make them of no more voice 
‘Taaa dogs, that are often bear for barking. Siat. 

Miftrefs Fozd, good heart, is bcaten black and 
blue, that you cannot fee a white fpot about her. 

t Skake/peares 
There is but one fault for which children Mould 
be éeatzr: ; and that tg obftinacy or rebeliion. Locke. 
3. To ftrike an inflrument of mufick. 
- Bid them com: forth and hear, , 
Or at their chamber door I'll beat the drum, 
Ti ie cry, fleep to death. Stak-fpeare. 
4. To break; to braife; to fpread; to 
comminute by blows. 

Tlie people gathered manna, and ground it in 
mills, or rsr it ina mortar, and baked it. Numbers. 
~~ They did beat the gold into thin plates, and cut 

if into wires, to work it. Exodus. 

They fave the laborious work of bcasing of 
hemp, by making the axictree of the main wheel 

of theircorn mills longer than ordinary, and placing 
Of pinz in them, to raile large hammers like thefe 
ules for paper and fulling mills, with which they 
œ bec: mof of their hemp. Mortimer. 

Neftor turnithed the-gold, and he dear it into 
leaves, fo that he bad occafion to ufe his anvil and 
hammer. Ercomes 

5. To ftrike bufhes or ground, or make a 
motion to roufe game. 
~ ic is trange how long fome men will lie in wait 
to fpeak, and how many other matters they will 
beat over to come nesr it. i Bacsn. 

When trom the cave thou rifet with the day 

. To bear the woods, and roufe the bounding prey. 
Prior, 
Together Ict us bear this ample field, 
Try whet the open, what the covert yield. Pope. 
6. Yo thrcth ; to drive the corn out of the 
_betk. : 
She wieaned in the ficld, and beat ovt that the 
- had gleaned. Ruth, iv 17. 
+ Vor. I. 
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7. To mix things by long and frequent 
agitation. 

By long beating the white of an egg with a lump 

of alum, you may bring it into white curds. Boy/e. 


8. To batter with engines of war. 
And he deat down- the tower of Penusl, and 
flew the men of the city. Judges, viiis 17. 


9. To dalh as water, or brufh as wind. 
Beyond this flood a frozen continent 
Lies dark and wild ; beat with perpetual ftorrns 
Of whirlwind and dire hail. Milten. 
With tempefts dcat, and to the winds a fcorn. 
Rofcommen. 
While winds and ftorms his lofty forehead dear, 
The common fate’of all that ’s high or great. 
Denbam. 
As when a lion in the midnight hours, 
Beat by rude blafts, and wet with wint'ry fhow'rs, 
Defcends terrifick trom the mountain's brow. Pope. 
10. To tread a path. 
While I this unexampled talk effay, 
Pats awiul gulfsy and deat my painful way, 
Celeftial deve! divine affiftance bring. Blackmore. 


tr. To make a path by marking it with 
tracks. 7 

He that will know the truth of things, muf 

leave the common and beaten track. Locke. 


12. To conquer ; to fubdue ; to vanquihh. 
If Hercules and Lichas play. at dice, 
Which is the better man? The greater throw 
May turn by fortune from the weaker hand : 
So is Alcides bearen by his page. Shakcfpeare. 
You fouls of geele, 
That bear the fhapes of men, how have you run 
From faves that apes would beat!  Sbakefpeare. 
Five times, Marcius, 
1 have fought with thec, fo often haft thou bear 
me. Shakefpeare. 
I have difcern’d the foe fecurely lie, 


Tov proud to fear a beaten enemy. Dryden. 


‘The common people of Lucca are firmly per- | 


fuaded, that one Lucauefe can beat five Floren- 


tines. Addifen. 


Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, jolning his thips to f 


thofe of the Syracufans, beat the Carthaginians at 
fca. l Arbuthnee. 
13. To harafs; to over-labour. 

It is no point of wifdorn for a man to beat his 
brains, and fpend his fpirits, about things im- 
poftibdle. Hakewill, 

And as in prifons mean rogues beat 
Hemp, for the fervice of the greut ; 

So Whackum deat his dirty brains 
T° acvance his mafter’s fame and gains. Hudtbras. 

Why any one thould watte his time, and dear his 
bead, about the Latin grammar, who doss not in- 
tend to be a critick. Locke. 

14. To lay, or prefs, as ftanding corn by 
hard weather. 
Her own fhall.blefs her 3 
Her foes thake like a field of beaten corn, 
Andhang their heads with forrow. Shake/peare, 
15. To deprefs ; ta crufh by repeated op- 
pofition : ufually with the particle dezux. 

Albeit a pardon was prociaismned, touching any 
feeech tending to trezfon, yet could not the buld- 
nels be beaten down cither with that fevdity, or 
with this lenity be abated. Hiycvard. 

Our warsivurs propagating the French language, 
at the fame time they are Dearing dewn their power. 

Adviien. 

Such an unlosk'd-for ftcrm of ills falz on me, 

It Sears dogen all my Mrength. Adiéifen. 


16. To drive by violence: with a particle. 
Twice have 1 fally’d, and was twics beat hack. 
Dryden. 

He that proceeds upon other principles in his 
inquiry, does at leaf pof himf:'f in a party, which 
he’ will not qnit till he be besten cute Lacke. 
Hevcanno® feat it out of his head, but thatit 

| wee acardinal who picked his pocket. Addifon. 

The younger pert.of mankind might be dcat of 
from the betief of the moit important points even 
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of matural religion, by the impudent jes of a 
profane wit. Watts, 
17. To move, with fluttering agitation.: 
Thrice have.J, beat the wing, and rid with night 
About the world. Dryden. 
18. To beat down. To endeavour by treaty 


to leffen the price demanded. 
Surveys rich moveables with curious eye, 
Beats down the price, and threatens ftill to buy. 
Dryden. 
She perfuaded him to trut the renegado with 
the money he had brought over for their ranfom ; 
as not queftioning but he would deat dezun the 
terms of it. Add ifone 
19. Ta beat down. 'To fink or-leflen the 


value. 

U fury beats down the price of lands forthe em- 
ployment of money is chicfly either merchandizing 
or purchafing and ufury waylays both. Bacon, 


20. To beat up. To attack fuddenly ; to 


alarm. a 
They lay in that-quiet poture, without making 
the Icaft imprefiion upon the enemy by beating up 
his quarters, which might eafily have been dune. » 
Clarendon, 
Will fancies he fhould never haye been the man 
he is, had not he knock’d down conttables, and 
beat up a lewd woman's quarters, when he was a 
young fellow. Adidifon. 


21. To beat the koof. To walk; to go on 
foot. 


To BEAT, vu. m z 


1. To move in a pulfatory manner. 

I would gladly underftand the formation of a 

foul, and fce it beat the firit'con{cious pulle. Collier. 
2. To dah as a flood or ftorm. 

Public envy feemeth to beat chiefy upon minit- 
ters. Bacon. 

Your brow, which does. no fear of thunder know, 
Sees rowling tempefts vainly bear below. Dryden. 

One fees many hollow {paces wotn in the wt- 
tomsof the rocks, as they are more orilefs able te~- 
refiit the impreffions of the water that dears again 
them. Addifen. 

3: To knock at a door. . 

The men of the city befet the houfe round 
about, and eat at the door, and fpalce to the mafter 
of the houfe. j Judges. 

4. To move with frequent repetitions of 


the fame act or ftroke. 
No pulfe fhall keep 


His nat'ral progrefs, but furceafe to brat. Shak. 
My temp’rate pulfe docs regularly beats 
Feel and be fatisfy"d. Drydzne 


A man’s heart beats, and the blood circulat:s, 
which it is not ia his power, by any thought’or 
voliticn, to ftope Locke. 


ç. To throb ; to be in agitation, as a fore 

fwelling. 

A turn or two I'll waik, 

To Rill my beating mind. Shake/peare. 

6. To Auctuate ; to be in agitation. 
The tempeft in my mind 

Doth from my fenfes take all feeling elfes 

Saving what bears there. Skakelpeare. 
7. To try different ways ; to fearch: with 

about, 

l am always beating absut in my thoughts for 
fomething that may turn to the beneit of my dear 
countrymen. Addifen. 

To find an honeft many I beat abur, 

And leye him, court him, praifs him, in or out. 
k Pope. 
8. Yo a& upon with violence. 

The fun deat upon the head of Jonah, that he 

fainted, and wifbed in himfelf to die. Jonak, 
9. To fpeak frequently ; to repeat; to 
enforce by repetition : with upos. 

We are drawn on intoa larger fpeech, by reafon 
of their fo great carnettnefs, who deus more and 


more ajen thefe lait alleged words. Hocker. 
Y huw 
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How frequently and fervently doth the fcripture 
beot upon this caufe ! Hoakewill. 
10. To beat up ; as, to beat up for foldiers. 
‘The word xp feems redundant, but en- 
forces the fenfe ; the technical term be- 
ing, to rai/e‘foldiers. 
Beat. part. pafive. [from the verb.) 


Like a rich vetlel deat by ftorms to fhore, 


*T were madnefs fhould 1 venture out once more. * 


J Dryden. 
Beat. 2. f [from the verb.] 
1. Stroke. 


2. Manner of ftnxing, 
Albeit the bafe anu treble ftrings of a viol be 
tuned to an unifon, yet the former will ftill make 
a bigger found than the latter, as making a 
broader best upon the air. Grew. 
He, with a carelefs Lear, 


Struck out the mute creation ata heat. Dryden. 


3. Manner of being ftruck; as, the deat 


of the pulfe, or a drum. 
Beaten. part. adj. [from To beat. ] 
What makes you, Sir, fo late abroad 
Without a guide, and this no beaten road? Dryd. 
Br’ater. n.f. [from beat.] 
t. An inftrument with which any thing is 
comminuted or mingled. 

Beat all your mortar with a beater three or four 
times over, before you ufe it; for thereby you in- 
corporate the fand and lime well together. Mox:n. 

2. A perfon much given to blows. 
The beft {cHoolmafter of our time was the 
greatelt beater. Ajcbham’s Schoolmafter. 
Beati‘Ficat. | adj. [beatificus, low Lat. 
BeaTi’rick. § from beatus, happy.) 
That which has the power of making 
happy, or completing fruition; blifsful. 
It is afed only of heavenly fruition af- 
ter death. 
Admiring the riches of heaven's pavement 
* Than aught divine or holy elfe, enjoy’d 
In vifion beatific. Milton. 

Ie is alfo their felicity to have no faith ; for en- 
joying the deatifical vion in the fruition of the 
objet of faith, they have received the full eva- 
cuation of it. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

We may contemplate upon che greatnefs and 
flrangencfs of the beatifick vifion; how a created 
eye fhould be fo fortified, as to bear all thofe 
giories chat ftream from the fountain of uncreated 

* Night. Scuth. 

Beatiricatry. adv. [from beatifical.] 
In fuch a manner as to complete hap- 
pinefs. 

Biatifically to behold the face of God, in the 
fulnefs of wifdom, righteoufnefs, and peace, is 
bleffednefs no way incident unto the creatures 
beneath man. Hakcwill. 

Beatirica Tion. a. f. [from beatifick.]) 
A term in the Romifh church, diftin- 
guifhed from canonization. Beatification 
is an acknowledgment made by the 
pope, that the perfon beatified is in 
heaven, and therefore may be reve- 
renced as bleffed ; but is not a concef- 
fion of the honours‘ due to faints, which 
are conferred by canonization. 


Fo BEA TIFY. v.a. [beatifico, Lat.} 
3. To make happy; to blefs with the 
completion of ce!=ftial enjoyment. 

The ufe of Spiritual conference is unimaginable 
and unfpcakabie, efpecially if free and unreftrain- 
ed, bearing an image of that converfation which is 
among angels and beatified faints. Hammend. 

We thal) know him to be the fulleft good, the 
neareft to usy and the moft certain; and, confe- 
quently, the moft Eeatifying of all others. Brown. 

I wih I had the wings of an angel, to have 


2. To fettle the charater of any perfon,. 


BEATING. n.f. [from beat.) Correction ; 


Bea’rirupe. n.f. [beatitudo, Lat.] 


z. A declaration of bleffednefs made by 
Beau. n.f. (beau, Fr. It is founded like 


Ba’aver. 2. f. [bievre, French ; fiber. } 
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afcended into Paradife, and to have beheld the 
forms of thofe beatified {pirits, from which I might 
have copied my archangel. Dryden. 


by a publick acknowledgment that he 
is received in heaven, though he is not 
inveited with the dignity of a faint. 
Over againft this church ftands an hofpital, 
erected by a. fhoemaker, who has been a 
though never fainted. Addifon. 


punifhment by blows. 
Playwright, conviét of publick wrongs to men, 
Takes private beatings, and begins again. Ben Fonf. 


1. Bleffednefs; felicity ; happinefs: com- 
monly ufed of the joys of heaven. 

The end of that:government, and of all men’s 
aims, is agreed to be deatitude, that is, his being 
compictcly well. Digby. 

This is the image and little reprefentation of 
heaven ; it is beatirude in picture. Taylor. 

He fet out the felicity. of his heaven, by the 
delights of fenfe ; Nightly paffing over the accom- 
plithment of the foul, and the dearitude of that part 
which earth and vifibilities too weakly affect. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


our Saviour to particular virtues. 


bo, and has often the French plural 
beaux, founded as boes.) A man of drefs ; 
a man whofe great care is to deck his 


perfon. 

What will not beaux attempt to pleafe the fair? 
Dryden. 

The water nymphs are too unkind 

To Vill’roy ; are the land nymphs fo ? 

And fly they all, at once combin'd 
o hame a general, and a beau ? Prior. 
You will become the delight of nine ladies in 
ten, and the envy of ninety-nine beaux in a hun- 
dred. Swift 


1. An animal, otherwife named the cafor, 
amphibious, and remarkable for his art 
in building his habitation ; of which 
many wonderful accounts are delivered 
by travellers. His fkin is very valuable 


on account of the fur. 
The beaver being hunted, biteth off his ftones, 
knowing that for them only his lite is foughe. 
Hakewill. 
They placed this invention upon the beaver, for 
the fagacity and wifdom of that animal ; indeed 
from its artifice in building. Brown's Vulg, Err. 


2. A hat of the beft kind, fo called from 


being made of the fur of beaver. 

You fee a fmart rhetorician turning his hat, 
moulding it into different cocks, examining the 
lining and the button during his harangue : a deaf 
man would think he was cheapening a beaz-r, 
when he is talking of the fate of a nation. Addijon. 

The broker here his {pacious beaver wears, 
Upan his brow fit jcaloufics and cares. Gay. 

3. The part of a helmet that covers the 


face. [buviere, Fr.) 
His dreadful hideous head, 
Clofe couched on the beaver, feem'd to throw 
From flaming mouth bright fparkles fiery red. 
nfer. 
Big Mars feems bankrupt in their beggar'd hoft, 
And faintly through a rufty beaver peeps. Shak. 
He was flain upon a courfe at tilt, the fplinters 
of the Raff going in at his beaver. Bacon. 
Be’avereD. adj. [from beaver.] Coveredi 
with a beaver ; wearing a beaver. 
His bcaver'd brow a birchen garland bears, 
Dropping with infants blued, and mothers gt 
ope. 
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Beavis. adj. [from deau.] Befitting 2 


beau; foppith. 


Beau’ teous. adj. [from beauty.) Fair; 


elegant in form ; pleafing to the fight ; 
beautiful. This word is chiefly poetical. 
l can, Petruchio, help thee to a wite, 
With wealth enough, and young, and becutecus. 
Shakeffeure. 
Alas! not hoping to fubdue, 
I only to the flight afgir'd ; 
To keep the bearteons foe in view, 
Was all the glory I defir'd. Pricte 
Beau reous.y. adv. [from beauteous.) 
In a beauteous manner; in’ a manner 
pleafing to the fight; beautifully. 
Look upon pleafures not upon tha: fide that is 
next the fun, or where they look bcautecsufly ; that 
is, as they come towards you to be cnjoyed. Tayler. 


Beau Teousness. n. /. [from beautecus. } 
The ftate or quality of being beauteous ; 
beauty. 

From lefs virtue, and lefs Aeautecu/ncfs, 
The gentiles fram’d them gods and goddeffes. 
j Dornes. 

Beau TiFvut. adj. [from beauty and full. ] 
Fair; having the qualities that conftt- 
tute beauty. | 

He ftole away and took by ftrong hand all the 
beautiful women in his time. Raicighe 

The moft important part of painting, is to 
know what is moft beautiful in nature, and moft 
proper for that art; that which is the moft beauti- 
ful, is the moft noble fubje&: fo, in poetry, tra- 
gedy is more beautiful than comedy, becaufe the 
perfons are greater whom the poet inftrus, and 
confequently the inftruGions of more benefit ta 
mankind. Dryden. 

Beautiful looks are rul'd by fickle minds, 
And fummer feas are turn'd by fudden winds. Priory 

BEAUTIFULLY. adv. [from beautiful.} 
In a beautiful manner. 

No longer fhall the boddice, aptly lac'd 
From thy full bofom to thy ficnder wait,  - 
That air and harmony of fhape exprefs, 
Fine by degrees, and beautifully lels ° Prior. 


Beau TiFuLNess. x. /. [from beautiful.} 
The quality of being beautiful; beauty ; 
excellence of torm. 


To Beau TiFY.w. a. [from beauty.) To 
adorn ; toembellifh; to deck; to grace; 
to add beauty to. 

Never was forrow more fweetly fet forth ; their 
faces feeming rather to beautify their forrow, than 

their forrow to cloud the beauty of their faces. 

Hayward. 
Sufficeth not that we are brought to Rome, 

To beautify thy triumphs and retura, 

Captive to thee and to thy Roman yoke? Shake 
Thefe were not created to beautify the carth 

alone, but for the ufe of man and beaft. Raleigh. 

How all confpire to grace 
Th’ extended earth, and beautify her face. 
Blackmores 
There is charity and juftice; and the one ferves 
to hcighten and beautify the cther. Atterbury. 

To BEAUTIFY. v.n. To grow beautiful ; 
to advance in beauty. 

It muft be a profpect pleafing to God himfelf, 
to fee his creation for ever beautifying in his eyess 
and drawing nearer to him by greater degrecs of 
refemblance. Addifon. 


BEAUTY. 2./ (beauté, Fr.) 
1. That aflemblage of graces, or propor- 
tion of parts, which pleafes the eye. 


Beauty confifts of a certain compofition of co- , 


lour and figure, caufing delight in the beholder. 
Lockes 
Your beauty was the caufe of that effect, 
Your beauty, that did haunt mc in my ficep— 4 
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"IP I thought that, I tell thee, homicide, 

Thefe nails thould rend that beauty from my 
cheeks. Shakefpeare. 
Beauty is beft in a body that hath rather dignity 
of prefence than beauty of afpeét. The beautiful 
prove accomplifhed, but not of great fpirit, and 
ftudy for the moft part rather behaviour. than 
virtue. Bacon. 
The beft part of beazty is that which a pi€ture 
cannot exprefs. Bacon. 
Of the beauty of the eye hall fay little, leaving 
that to poets and orators : that it is a very pleafant 
aad lovely obje& to behold, if we confider the 
figure, colours, fplendour of it, is the leaft I can 
fay. Ray. 

He view'd their twining branches with delight, 
And prais`d the beauty of the pleafing fight. Pope. 
2. A particular grace, feature, or orna- 


ment. 

The ancient pieces are beautiful, becaufe they 
refemble the dcaztics of nature; and nature will 
ever be beautiful, which refembles thote. beautics of 


antiquity. Dryden. 
Wherever you place a patch, you defroy a 
beauty. Addifen. 


3- Any thing: more eminently excellent 
than the reft of that with which it is 
united. 

This gave me an occafion of looking backward 
on lome beauties of my author in his former books. 
Dryden. 

With incredible pains have I endeavoured to 
copy the feveral beauties of the ancient and modern 
historians Arbuibrot 

4. A beautiful perfon. 

Remember that Pellean conquerour, 
A youth, how all the beauties of the eatt 
He flightly view'd, and flightly overpafs’d. Milten. 
What can thy ends, malicious beauty, be? 
Can he, who kill’d thy brother, live for thee ? 
Dryden. 

Yo Beau Ty. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
adorn ; to beautify ; toembellifh: not 
in ufe. 

The haslot’s cheek, beauried with plaft’ring art, 
Is not more ugly to the thing that helps it, 
Than is my deed to your moft painted word. Shak. 

Biavu’ty-sport. x. f. [from beauty and 

Jpot.| A fpot placed to direct the eye 
to fomething elfe, or to heighten fome 
beauty ; a foil ; a patch. 

The filthinefs of fwine makes them the beauty- 
Spot of the animal creation. Grew. 

Becarrco. n.f. (becafigo, Span.} A bird 
like a nightingale, feeding on figs and 
grapes; a fig-pecker. Pineda. 

The robin-redbreaft, till of late, had reft, 
And children facred held a martin’s nett ; 
Till becaficos fold fo dev'lith dear, 
To one that was, or wouid have been, a’peer. Pope. 
To Beca’Lm. v. a. [from calm.] 
I. To ftill the elements. 
The moon fhone clear on the becalmed flood. 
v Dryden. 

2. To keep a fhip from motion. 

A man Lecalmed at fca, out of Gght of land, in 
a fair day, may look on the fun, or fea, or hip, 
a whole hour, and perceive no motion. Locke. 

3. To quiet the mind. 

Soft whifp’ring airs, and the lark's mattin fong, 
Then woo to mufisig, and beealm the mind 


Perplex’d with irkiome thoughts. Philips. 
Banith hie forrows, and becalm his foul 
With eafy dreams. Addifor. 


Perhaps profpcrity becalm'd his breaft ; 
Perhaps the wind juft shifted from the eaft. Pope. 
4. To becalm and-to calm differ in this, 
that to calm is to {top motion, and to be- 
cal is to with-hold from motion. 


Peca ms. The preterite of become; which | To Becr e. v. a. 


fce. 
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Because. conjunct. [from by and caufe.] | To Become. v.w. pret. I becamb; comp. 


I. For this reafon that; on this account 
that ; for this caufe that. It makes the 
firit part of an illative propofition, ei- 
ther exprefsly or by implication, and is 
anfwered by therefore; as, I fled be- 
caufe 7 was afraid; which is the fame 
with, becauje I was afraid, therefore I 
fled. 

How great foever the fins of any perfon are, 
Chrift died for him, becauje he died for all ; and he 
died for thofe fins, decaufe he died for all fins: 
only he muft retorm. Hammind. 

Men do not fo generally agree in the fenfe of 
thefe as of the other, becaufe the interefts, “and 
lufts, and paffions of men are more concerned in 
the one than the other. Tillotjon. 

2. It has, in fome fort, the force of a pre- 
pofttion ; but, becaufe it is compounded 
of a noun, has of after it. 

Infancy demands aliment, fuch. as lengthens 
fibres without breaking, becaufe of the {tate of ac- 
cretion. Arbutbnor. 

To BECHA NCE. v. 2. [from ġe and 
chance.) To befal; to happen to: a 
word proper, but now in little ufe. 

My fons, God knows what has becbanced them. 

Shakefpeare. 

All happinefs becharce to thee at Milan. Shak. 

Be’cuicks. a. f. [Payixa, of Bit, a 
cough.} Medicines proper for relieving 
coughs. Dia. 

Yo BECK. v. n. [beacn, Sax, bec, Fr. 
head.] To make a fign with the head. 

To Beck. v. a. To call or guide, as by 
a motion of the head. 

Bell, book, and candle, fhall not drive me back, 
When gold and filver beck me to come on. Shak. 

Oh this falfe foul of Egypt, this gay charm, 
Whole eye beck'd forth my wars, and call'd them 

home. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Beck. x. /. [from the verb.] 

1. A fign with the head; a nod. 

Hafte thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods, and decks, and wreathed (miles. 

2. A nod of command. 

Neither the lufty kind fhewed any roughnefs, 
nor the eafier any idlenefs; but fill like a well- 
obeycd mafter, whofe beck is enough for difci- 
pline. Sidney. 

Then forthwith to him takes a chofen band 
Of fpirits, liket to himfelf in guile, 
To be at hand, and at his beck appear. 

The menial tair, that round her wait, 
At Helen’s deck prepare the room of ftate. . Pepe. 

To Be’cxon. % 2. To make a fign with- 
out words. 

Alexander beckoned with the hand, and would 
have made his defcnce unto the people. 

Ai, XiXe 33- 

When he had raifed my thoughts by thofe 
tranf{porting airs, he beckoned to me, and, by the 
waving of his hand, directed me to approach. 

f Addifon. 

Sudden you mount, you beckon from the fkies ; 
Clouds interpofe, waves roar, and winds arife! 

Pope. 

To Be’cxon. v. a. [from beck, or beacn, 
Sax. a fign.) To make a fign to. 

With her two crooked hands fhe figns did make, 


Kiiltcn. 


Milton. 


And beckon'd him. Fairy Queen. 
It beckons you to go away with it, 

As if it fome impartment did defire 

To you alone. Shakcfpeare. 


With this his diftant friends he beckons near, 
Provokes their duty, and prevents their fear. Dryd. 
fof be clyppan, Sax.] 


To embrace, Dia. 


pret. I have become. [from by and come. ] 


1. To enter into fome ftate.or condition, 
by a change from fome other. 

The Lord God breathed into his noftrils the 
breath of life, and man became a living foul. 

Genefis, ite Te 

And unto the Jews I became a Jew, that J might 
gain the Jews. 1 Corin. iX» 206 

A imaller pear, grafted upon a ftock that bear- 
eth a greater pear, will become great. Bacon 

My voice thou oft haft heard, and haft not fear'd, 
But {till rejoic'd ; how is it now become 
So dreadful to thee? Milton. 

So the leaft faults, if mix'd with faireft deed, 
Of future ill become the fatal feed. Prior. 

2. To become of. To be the fate of ; to be 
the end of; to be the fubfequent or final 
condition of.» It is obfervable, that this 
word is never, or very feldom, ufed 
but with what, either indefinite or in- 
terrogative. 

What is then become of fo huge a multitude, as 
would have overfpread a great part of the con- 
tinent. Raleigh. 

Perplex’d with thoughts, tubat would become 
Of me, and all mankind. Milton. 

The firt hints of the circulation of the blood 
were taken from a common perfon's wondering 
chat became of all the blood that iffued out of the 
heart. Graunt. 

What will become of me then ? for, when he is 
free, he will infallibly accufe me. Dryden. 

What became of this thoughtful bufy creature, 
when removed from this world, has amazed the 
vulgar, and puzzled the wife. Rogerse 


3. In the following paffage, the phrafe, 
where is he become? is uled for, what is 
become of him? 


I cannot joy, until I be refolv’d 
Where our right valiant father is beceme. Shakepe 


Jo Beco’me. vw. a. [from be or dy, and 
cpemen, Sax. to pleafe. ] 
1. Applied to perfons, to appear in a 
manner (uitable to fomething. 
If I become not a cart as well as another man, 
a plague on my bringing up. Shakefpeare. 
Why would I be a queen? becaufe my face 
Would wear the title’ with a better grace 5 
If 1 became it not, yet it would be 
Part of your duty then to flatter me. Dryden. 
2. Applied to things, to be fuitable to the 
perfon ; to befit ; to be congruous to the 
appearance, or character, or circum- 
ftances, in fuch a manner as ta add 
grace ; to be graceful. 
She to her fire made humble reverence, 
And bowed low, that her right well bec::me, 
And added grace unto her excellence. Fairy Queen. 
J would 1 had fome#lowers ò` th’ {pring that 
might 4 
Become your time of day; and your's, and your's, 
That wear upon your virgin branches yet 
Your maidenheads growing. Shakepeare. 
Yet be fad, good brothers ; 
For, to {peak truth, it very well becomes you. Shak. 
Your djfhonour 
Mangles true judgment, and bercaves tbe fate 
Of that integrity which thould decome it. Shakefp. 
Wicherly was of my Opinion, or rather I of his; 
for it Etcimes me fo to {pcak of fo excellent a po. 
He utterly rejeQed their fables concerning their 
gods, as not-becoming gecd mcn, much lefs thofe 
which were worthipped for gods. Stilling fleet, 


Berco minc. patricip. edj. [from beçome:] 
That which pleafes by an elegant pro- 
priety ; graceful. It isfometimes ufed 
with the participle of; but gencraliy 

Y2 withoyt 


BED BED 


without any government of the follow- 
ing words. , 
Of thee, kind boy, I afk no red and white 
To make up my delight, 
No odd becoming graces, 
Black eyes, or litde know not what, in faces. 
Suckling. 
Their 'difcourfes are fuch as belong to their 
age, thcir calling, and ‘their breeding; fuch as 
are beccming of them, and of them only. Dryden. 
Yet fome becoming boldnefs I may ules 
I've well dcferv'd, nor will he now refufe. Dryden. 
Make their pupils repeat the action, that they 
ma corre& what is conftrained in it, till it be 
pertected into an habitual aud becoming wees 3% 
CRE. 


And was broughe ina laudable manner to beda Prier, 


9. To make the Bev. To put the bed in 
order after it has been uted. 

I kep his hcule, and I wahh, wring, brew, 
bake, feour, drefs meat, and make the beds, and do 
all my(felf. Shakefpcare. 

Ben of a Mortar. [with gunners.) A 
folid piece of oak, hollowed in the mid- 
dle, to receive the breech and half the 
trunnions. Dig. 


Bep of a grsat Gun. That thick plank 
which lies immediately under the piece, 
being, as it were, the body of the car- 
riage. D:a. 

To BED. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To go to bed with. 

They have married me: 
I'll to the Tufcan wars, and never bad her. Shak. 

2. To place in bed. 

She was publick!y contrafted, ftated as a bride, 
and folemnly bedded; and, after fhe was laid, 
Maximilian’s ambaffador put his leg, ftript naked 
ta the knee, between the efpoufal theets. Bacen. 

3. To make partaker of the bed. 

There was a doubt ripped up, whether Arthur 
was bedded with his lady. Bacen. 

4. To fow, or plant in earth. 

Lay the turf with the grafs fide downward, upon 
which lay fome of your beft mould to ded your quick 
in, and lay your quick upon it. Mertizcr. 

5. To lay in a’place of reft, or fecurity. 

Let coarfe bold hands, from flimy neft, 

The bedded fith in banks outwreft. Donne. 

A {nake bedded himfelt under the threfhold of 
a country-houfe. L' Efirange. 

6. To lay in order ; to ftratify. 

And as the flesping foldiers ia th’ alarm, 

Your bedded hairs, like life in excrements, 
Start up, and ftand on end. 

To BED. v.n. To cohabit. 

If he be married, and'$cd with his wife, and 
afterwards relapfe, he may poeflibly fancy that fhe- 
infected him. Wifeman. 


To Bepa Bie. v. a. [from dabble.] To 
- wet; to befprinkle. It is generally ap- 
plied to perfons, in a fenfe including in- 
convenience. 
Never fo weary, never fo in woe, 
Bedabbied with the dew, and torn with briars, 
l can no further. crawl, no further go. Shakefpeare. 

To Bepa GcLe, v. a. [from daggk.] To 
bemire ; to foil clothes, by letting them 
reach the dirt in walking. 

Yo Bepa‘su. v. a. [from dab.] To be- 
mire by throwing dirt; to befpatter; to. 
wet with throwing water. 

When thy warlike father, like.a child, 
Told the fad ftory of my father's death, 
That all the ftanders-by had wet their cheeks, 
Like trees bedajo'd with rain. Soakelpeare. 
ToBeva wes. v.a. [from dazwb. | Tat 


Beco'Minc. 2. f. [from beceme.] Orna- 
ment. “A word not now in ule. 
Sir, forgive me, 
Since my becomirgs kill me when they not 
Eye well to you. Shukelpeare, 
Beco’MInGLY. adv. [from becoming.] Af- 
ter a becoming or proper manner. 
Beco’mincness. 2. /. [from becoming. 
See To Become.] Decency; elegant 
congruity ; propriety. 

Nor is the majetty of the divine government 
greater in its extent, than the becomingne/s thereof 
is in its manner and forni. Crow. 

BED. 2. f. [bzd, Sax.] 
1. Something made to fleep on. 

Lying not erect, but hollow, which is in the 
making of the ded; or with the legs gathered up, 
which is in the pofture of the body, is the more 
wholefome. Bacon. 

Rigour now is gone to bed, 
Aad Advice with {crupulous head. Milton. 

Thofe houfes then were caves, or homely theds, 
With ewining oziers fenc'd, and mofs their beds. 

Dryden. 
2. Lodging ; the convenience of a place 
to fleep in. 
On my knees I beg, 
That you'll vouchfafe me raiment, bed, and food. 
Sbukefpeare. 
3. Marriage. 

George, the eldeft fon of this fecond ded, was, 
after the death of his father, by the fingular 
care and affection of his mother, well brought 
up. Clarendon. 


4. Bank of earth raifed in a garden. 

Herbs will be tenderer and fairce, if you take 
them out of beds, when they are newly come up, 
and remove them into pots, with better earth. — , 

g Bacon. 
ç. The channel of a river, or any hollow. 

So high as heav'd the tumid hills, fo low 
Down funk a hollow bottom, broad, and deep, 
Capacious ded of waters. Afilecn. 

‘he great magazine for all kinds of treafurc 
is fuppofed tobe the bcd of the Tiber. We may 
be fure, when the Romans lay under the apore- 
henfions of teeing their city facked bya barbarous, 
enemy, that they would)take cares to beftow fuch 
of their riches that way, as could beft bear the 
water. ddijon. 

6. The place where any thing is generated, 
‘or repofited. 

See hoary Albula’s infected tide 
O'er the warm bed of fmoaking fulphur glide. 

l i * AAddifon. 

>. A layer; a ftratum; a body fpread 
over another. 
J 1 fee no reafon, but the furface of the land 
Should be as regular as that of the water, in the 
firft._ production of it; and the ftrata, or beds with- 
m, lie as even. Burnet. 

8. To bring to Bev. To deliver of a child. 
It is often ufed with the particle of; as, 


we was brought to bed of a daughier. 


awb 

over; to befmear; to foil, with fpread- 

ing any vifcous body over it. 

A pitcous corfe, a bloody piteous corfe, 

Pale, pale as afhes, all bedazvb'd in blood, 

All in gore blood. Shakefpeare. 
To Beva’zzLe. v:a. [from dazzle.) To 

make the fight dim by too much luftre. 

My miftaken eycs, 

That have been fo bedazzled by the fun, 

That every thing I look on feemeth green. Skak. 
BE'DCHAMBER. n.f. [froin bed and cham- 


They were brought to the king, abiding them 
in his bedchamber. Hayward. 


Clarendon. 


BEDETTER, 
To BepE Ww. v. a. [from dew.] To moil 


Shakefpeare. |. 


ber.) The chamber appropriated to reft. | 


He was now one of the dedchamber to the prince. | 


BED 


Ten months after Florimcl happen'd towed, “I Be’pcLoTHes. n. A. [from bed and clothes. 


It has no fingular.] Coverlets fpread. 
over a bed. 
For he will be {wine drunk, and in his fleep ke 
does ditte harm, fave to his bedclorbes about hiim. 
Shakelpeares 
Depper. nf. [from bed.] The ne- 
Bepe’TTER. § ther-ftone of an oil-mill. 
Be’ooina. a. /. [from bed.) The mate- 
rials of a bed; a bed. 
There be no inns where meet Pedding may b? 
had ; fo that his mantle ferves him then for abcd. 
S . 
Fir, with.aMiduous caze from winter a 
Well fother'd in the ftalls, thy tender theep ; 
Then fpread with ftraw the Ledding of thy fold,, 
With fern beneath, to fend the bitter cold. Dryd. 
Arcite return'd, and, as in honour tied, 
His foe with dcdding and with food fupply"d. Dryd- 


To Bepe’ck. v. a. [from deck. ] To deck 3 
to adorn; to grace. 
Thou fham*‘tt thy hare, thy love, thy wit, 
And ufeft none in that true ufe indecd, 
Which thould Ledeck thy thape, thy. love, thy wire, 
Soukcfprare. 
Female it feems, ; 
That fo bedeck'd, ornate, and gay, 
Comes this. way. Mitor. 
With ornamental drops badeck’d1 ftood, 
And writ my victory with my enemy's blood. Norrise 
Now Ceres, in her prime, 
Smiles fertile, and with ruddieft freight bedeckt. 
Philips. 
Be’peHnouse. x». f. [from bebe, Sax. a 
prayer, and, ou/e.) An hofpital or alms- 
houfe, where the poor people prayed for 
their founders and benefactors. ; 
See BEDDER. 


ten gently, as with the fall of dew. 
Ecdaw her paturets grafs with Enelifh blosd. 
7 Shal elptaree 
Let ail the tears, that fhould bedeo my here, 
Be drops of balm to fanctify thy head.» Sbake/p. 
The countel received a letter from h:m, where- 
unto all the while fhe was writing herjan{wer, fle 
bediwed the paper with her tears. Wrotten. 
What fencer youth, éecew'd wich liquid odours, 
Courts tiee on rofes, in fome pleafant cave? Mitte. 
Balm, from a filver box diftill’d 2round, 
Shall all bedeu the roots, and feent the facred.” 
ground. Dryden. 
He Mid ; and falling tears his facededews Dryd 


Be DreL.Low. 2. /. [from bed and fellow. } 


One that lics in the fame bed. 
He loves. your people, 
Bat tie him not to be their bedfellcew. Skalefp. 
Mifery acquaints a man with ftrange bedfulkeuse 
Shake/pearces 
Why doth the crown lie there upan his pillows 
Being fu troutlefome a bcdfelkw?  Shake/peare. 
A man would as foon choofe him for his bd- 
fellow as his play- fellow. L*Efrange. 
What charming b-dfillows,. and companions for 
lifey-men choofe out of fuch women ! Adaifcn. 
To Bepicut. v. a. [from dight.] To 
adorn; to crefs; to fet off: an old 
word, now only ufed in humorous writ- 
ings 
A maiden fine dedigét he hapt to love; 
The maiden fine dbrdighs his love retains, 2 
And for the village he forfakes the plains... Gay. 
To Benim. wv. a. [from dim] To make 
dim ; to obfcure; to cloud; to darken. 
J have dedimn."d 
The nocrtide fum call’d'torth the mutinous winds, 
And ’twixt the green fea and the azure vault 
Set roaring war. Sbakijprares 
To BEDI'ZEN. v. a [from dizex.] ‘To 


drefs out: a low word. 
BE’DLAM, 


"y 


BED 


= BEDLAM. 2./ [corrupted from Bethke- 


hem, the name of a religious houfe in, 
London, converted aftenvards into an 
hofpital for the mad and Junatick. ] 
a. A madhoufe; a place appointed for 
» the curetof lanaca o omi S i 
2. A madman; a lunatick, and inhabitant 
of Bedlam. . 
Let’s follow the o'd carl, and get the bedhun 
To head him where he wuid’s his roguith madnefs 
Allows itfeif to anything. Sbakefpeare. 
Be“piam. aa: {from the noen} Beiong- 
~ ing to a madhoufe; fit for a madhoule. 
~ The county gives me procf and precedent 
` OFf bedlam beggars, who with rearing voices 
Strike in their numb'd and mortify"d bare arms 
t Pins, wooden pricks. . Sbak forar". 
Bz'DLAMITE. 2. J. [from bediam.| An 
inhabitant of Redlam ; a madman. 
If wild ambition in thy bofom reign, 
_ Alas! thou boatt’ft thy {ober fenfe in vain ; 
~IA thefe poor dcdlamites thyfelf farveyv, 
Thyfelr lef innocently mad than they. Fitzgerald. 
EDMAKER. z. f. [from fed and niake.) 
~ A perfon in the univerfities, whofe office 
» it is to make the beds, and cleam the 
~ chambers. 
I was deeply in love with my bedmaker, upon 
which I was rufticated for ever. Speator. 
Bepuare.a.f. [from ted and mate.) A 
bedfellow ; one that partakes» of? the 
fame bed. ia 
Fiad I fo good occafion to lie long ~ 
As you, prince Paris, nought but heav'nly bufinefs 
*Stould rob my bedmate of my company. Shakefp. 
BefpMOULDING. ` nf. [from bed 
Be’DDING MOULDING. i and mould. ] A 
term ufed by workmen, to fignify thofe 
» members in the cornice, which are plac- 
ed below the coronet. - ‘Builders Dit. 


— Be’prost.n. f [from ged and eof] The 


' „pot at the corner of the be 
A fupports the canopy: . ` 
z I came the next day prepazed, and placed her in 
„a clear light, her head leaning toa hedpsff, axother 
_ fanding behind, holding it fteady. 77ijiman s Surg. 
Be‘ppresser. n. f.. [from bed and pref. | 
+ A heavy lazy fellow. 


which 


) This fanguine coward, this bedpreffer, this horfe- | 


» back breaker, this huge hiil of flesh. Shakelpeare. 
Yo Bepra core. v. a. [from 4c and drag- 
glay To foil the clothes, by fuffering 
“them, in walking, to reach the dirt. 
Poor Patty Blunt, no more be feen . 
Becraggled in my walks fo green. nt 4 
-] 


To BEDRE NCH.. a. [from éeand drenc 


To drench; to foak ; 
moiiture, l j 
Far oft from the mind cf Bolingbroke 
It is, fuch crimfon wanpt frou'd bedrench_ 
The fseth green lap of fais king Richard's land. 
A Shake/peare. 
Be’prip. adj. [from fed and ride.) Con- 
fined to the bed by age or ficxnefs. 
Norway, uncle of young Fortinbris, 
Who, impotent and bedrid, {cascely hears 
„O: this his nephew's purpoie. Sharz{peare. 
Lies he not dedrid 7? an, again, does noting, 
„Būt what be did being childifh ? Shake/peare, 
POAN Now,az a myriad 
Erants durft th’ emperor's lov'd fnak- invade; 
The crawiing galleys, feagulls, Anns chips, 
Mighe brave our pinnac:s, our bedrid hips. Doxne. 
fang'ng old men, wo were bedrid, becaufe they 
would not wifcover where their money wae. Clare: 
Infirm pérfons, when they come to be fo weak 
as to beifized to their beds, hold out many years ; 
fome have lain bedrid twenty years Ray. 
ib 20 st g 


to faturate with 


i] 


BE iE 


Bs ortte2. A. f. [from ked and rite.] The 


privilege of the marriage bed. 
Whiofe vows are, that no bedrite hail tepa'd 
Till Hymen's torch be lighted. Skahefpeare. 


| Yo BEDRO p. va. ffrom be and drop.) To 


be{prinkle; to mark with {pots or drops ; 
to fpeckle. 

Not fo thick fwarm’d once the foil 
Bedrop`d with blood of Gorgon. Milton. 

Our plenteous {treams a varicus race fupply $ 
The filver eel, in fhining volumes roll’d; 

The yeilow carp, in feales dedrop’c with gold. Pepe. 

Beosrarr.2./.([éed and taf.) A wooden 
pin ftuck anciently on the fides. of the 
bedftead, to hold the clothes frem flip- 
ping on`cither fidc. 

Hoitels, accommadaie us with a bedflaf 

Bin Yonfen’s Every Man in bis Hzmeur. 
Be’psTeap. x. Ja [from bed and fread. | 
The frame on which the bed is placed. 

Chimaiss with feorn rejeQing ineke ; 

Stools, tables, chairs, and becffcads broke. Swift. 

Be pstraw. 7. f. [from bed'and fraw. ] 
The ftraw laid under a bed to make it 
foft. 

Fleas breed’ principally of traw or mats, where 
there hath been a little moifture ; or the chamber 
or bedftraw kept clofe, and not aired. Bacen. 

Bepswe’rver. n. fA [from bed and 
Jwerve.|] One that is falfe to the bed ; 
one that ranges or fwerves from one bed 


to another. 
She's a Led/werver, even as bad as.thofe 
~ That vulgars give the boldeit titles to. Shakefpcare. 
Be’ptime. n. f. [from bed and time.] The 
hour of reit; fleeping-time. 
What mafks, what dances fhall we have, 
To wear away this long age of three hours, 
Betwcenjour after-fupper and bedtime Ebatefp. 
J- Atter evening repaits, tili bedtime; their thoughts 
will be bet taken up im the eafy grounds of reli- 
gione = Tan 4 Aiton. 
The {couring drunkard, if he does not fight 
, Betose hid baciime, takes no ref chat night. Dryd 
To Benu nce: v. a. [from be and dung.) 
To cover, cr manure with dung. 
To Bevu’sr. v. a. [from de and duf.] 
|) To fprinkle with duft, » 
Be‘pwaro. adv. [from bed and ward.] 
‘Toward bed. l 
l In heart 
As merry as'when our nuptial day was done, 
And tapers burnt to Ledward. Skatefpeare. 
To Eepwa’rr.v.a. [from deand dzvarf.] 
To make little; to hinder in growth ; 
to ftunt. 
*T ts thrinking, not clofe weaving, that hath thus 
In mind and body both bedzvarfed uss 
Be“nwork. 2. /. [from Ged and, work.) 
Work done an bed ; work performed 
without toil of the hands. 
The {till andymental parts, 
That do contrive how many hands shall ftrike, 
Winen fulnefs call them on, and know, by meafure 
OF their odfervant toil, the cnemy's weight: 
Why this hath not a finger’s dignity, 
They call this bedeucrk, mapp'ry, clofet war. Skak. 
BEE. aif. [beo, Saxon. } 
1. The animal that makes honey, remark- 


able for its induftry and art. 
So wo-k the honey dees, 
Creatures thats byra ruling aature, teach 
The art offorder'to a peopicd kingdom. Sbate/p. 
From the Moortth camp 

There has been f:eard a diflant humming noife, 

Like ber: diturb'd, and arming in their hives. Dryd. 
, . Accompany of poor iafeéts, wherscof fome are 
“bees, delighted with flowers, and theire fweeinefs 3 
f others beetles, delighted witb other viands. ‘Locke: 


Denne l 


BEE 


2. Aninduftrious and careful perfon. This 
fignification is only ufed in familar lan- 
guage. 

BER-EATER. 2.f. [from dee and eat.] A 
bird that feeds upon bees. 

BeE-FLOWER. 2. J. [from dee and flower. ] 
A fpecies of fool-ftones. Miller. 

BEE-GARDEN. n. j. [from bee and garden. ] 
A place to fet hives of bees in. — 

A convenient and neceffary plaee ought to be 


made choice of for your apiary, or bee-garden. 
Mortimer. 


Bee-urve. n.f [from bee and hive.) The 
cafe, or box, in which bees‘are kept. 
BEE-MASTER. 2. f. [from bee and mafter.) ` 

One that keeps bees. 

They that are Lec-maflcrs, and have not care 
enough of them, muft not expect to reap any con- 
fiderable advantage by them. Mortimer. 


BEECH. x. f. [bece, or boc, Saxon ; 
fagus.) 

Yhere is but one fpecies of this tree at prefent 
known, except two varieties, with ftriped leaves. 
Itwill grow to a confiderable ftature, though the 
foil be Roney and barren; as alio, upon the de- 
clivities of mountains. The fhade of this tree is 
very injuricus to plants, but is believed to be very 
falubrious to human badies. The timber is of 
great ufe to turners and joinerse The maftis very 
good to fatten {wine and deere Miller. 

Black was the forcit, thick with dcech it Rood. 

Dryden. 

Nor is that, fprightly wildnefs in their notes, 

Which, clear and vigorous, warbles from the Leech. 

Thonjane 

Be“ecuen. adj. [bucene, Sax.] Confift- 

ing of the wood of the beech ; belong- 
ing to the beech. ~ . 

With diligence he'll ferve us when we dine, 

And in»plain beechen veels fillour wine. Dryden. 
BERF. n. J. [bæuf, French.] 
1. ‘The fich cf black cattle prepared. for 
food. 
What fay yeu to-a piece of beef and muftard ? 
Shake/pearee 
The fat of roafted beef falling on birds, will. 
bafte them. Swift. 
z, An ox, bull, or cow, confidered as fic 
for food. In this fenfe it has the plural 
beeves; the fingular is feldom found. 
A pound of man’s fleth 
Is not fo eftimable or profitable, 
As fizth of muttons, deeves, or goats. Shake/peuree 
Alcinous flew twelve theep, eight white-tooth'd 
{wine, 
Two crook-haunch’d dveves. Chapman. 

There was net any captain, but had credit for 
more victuals than we jpent there; and yet they 
had of me fifty decves among them. Sir Walt. Ral. 

On hides or besees, before the palace gate, 

Sad [poils of luxury ! the fuicors fate. Pcpe. 
Beer. adj. [from the fubftantive.] Con- 
fiting of the fle of black cattle. 

If_you are employed in marketing, db not accept” 
of a treat of a beef Reak, and a pot of ale, from 
the butcher. A Swift. 

Beer-ceaTER. 2. / [from beef and eat, 
becanfe the commons is beef when on 
waitiog. Mr. Steevens derives it thus: 
Beef-cater may come. from beaufetier, one” 
who attends at the fideboard; which was 
anciently placed.in a beaufct.. The bu- 
finefs of the écef-caters was, and perhaps. — 
is fill, to attend the king at meals.} 
A yeoman of the guard... 

Beer-witTeEn. adj. [from dcefand wits} 
Dull; ftupid ; heavy-headed). 

Beef-witted Lorde Shuke/peures 

Bib ORe 
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Be’emorn. m. f This word I have found 
only in the example, and know nothing 
of the etymology, unlefs it be a corrup- 
tion of bynodule, from by and modulus, 
a note ; that is, a note out of the regu- 
lar order. 

There be intervenient in the rife of eight, in 
tones, two deew:s/s, or half notes; faas, it you di- 
vide the tones equally, :he eight is but feven whole 
and equal notes. Bacon, 


Frew. [beon, Saxon.] The participle pre- 
terite of To Be. 


Enough that virtue fill’d the fpace between, 
Prov'd by the ends of being to have deen. Pope. 
Beer. x. A. [bir, Wellh.) Liquor made 
of malt and hops. It is diftinguifhed 
trom ale, either by being older or {mall- 
er. 
Here `s a pot of good double decr, neighbour ; 
‘drink. Sbake/peare. 
Try clarifying with almonds in new beere Bacen. 
Flow, Welfted! flow, like thine infpirer, deer 5 
Tho’ ftale, not ripe; tho’ thin, yet never clear 5 
So fweetly mawkifh, and fo fmoothly dull ; 
Heady, not ftrong ; and foaming, tho’ not full. 
Pope. 
Be’estines. See BiesTinGs. 
Beer. n. f. [dera, Lat.] The name of a 


plant. 

The fpecies are, 1. The common white beer. 
2. The common green beet. 3. The common 
sed beet. q. The turnip-rooted red beet. §.. The 
great red beer. 6. The yellow beete 7e The Swifs 
or Chard deer. Miler. 

BEETLE. z. /.. [byzel, Saxon.] 

1. An infeé diftinguifhed by having hard 
cafes or fheaths, under which he folds 
his wings. 

They areas thards, and he their beetle. Shake/p. 

The poor derr/e, that we tread upon, 
In corporal fuff'rance finds a pang as great, 
As when a giant dies. Shakefpeare. 

Others come fharp of fight, and too provident 
for that which concerned their own intereft; bat 
as blind as deetles in forefeeing this great and com- 
mon danger. Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 

A grot there was with hoary mofs o’ergrown, 
The clafping ivies up the ruins creep, 

And there the bat and drowfy beetle flecp. Garth. 


The butterflies and beetles are fuch numerous | 
tribes, that I believe, in our own native country f 


alone, the fpecies of each kind may amount to one 
hundred and fifty, or more. Ray. 
2. A heavy mallet, or wooden hammer, 
with which wedges are driven, and 
pavements rammed. 
1f I do, filip me with a three man dectle. Shak. 
When, by the help of wedges and Jdeerlesy an 
image is cleft out of the trunk of fome well-grown 
trce; yet, afterall thre fkill of artificers to fet forth 
fuch a divine block, it cannotone moment fecure 
itfelf from being caten by worms, or defiled by 
birds, or cut in pieccs by axes. Stilling fleet. 
Yo BEETLE, w. n. [from the noun.] To 
jut out; to hang over. 
What if it tempt you tow'rd the food, my lord ? 
Or to the dreadful fummit of the cliff, 
That dectles o'er his bafe into the fea. Sdake/peare. 
Or where th: hawk 
High in the bectling cliff his airy builds. Thomfon. 
BeervresroweDd. adj. [from beetle and 
érow.] Having prominent brows. 
Enquire for the beetle-brow'd critic, Bce Swift. 
BEETLEWE ADED. adj. [from beetle and 
head.) Loggerheaded ; wooden headed ; 
having ahead ftupid, like the head of 
a wooden beetle. 


A wharcfony besticbeaded, flap-ear’d knave. 
Shake/peare. 


BEF 


Be’eruestocnx. æ. / [from beetle and 
frock.| The handle of a beetle. 


Be eTRAVE. 
BE’ETRADISH. a. fo A plant. 


Beeves. n. f. (The plural of beef.) Black 
cattle ; oxen. 

One way, a band fele& from forage drives 
A herd of beeves, fair oxen, and fair kine, 

From a fat meadow ground. Milton. 

Others make good the paucity of their breed 
with the length and duration of their days; where- 
of there want not examples in animals uniparous, 
firt, in bifulcous or cloven-hoofed, as camels; 
and beeves, whereof there is above a million an- 
nually ain in England. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Berua, at his touch, at once to jelly turn, 
And the huge boar is thrunk into an urn. Pope. 
o BEFALL. v. n. [from fall, It befell, it 
hath befallen. | 

1. To happen to: ufed generally of ill. 
Let me know 
The worft that may befall mein this cafe. Shak. 

Other doubt poifefics me, left harm 
Befall thee, fever’d from me. Milton. 

‘This venerable perfon, who probably heard our 
Saviour's prophecy of the deftruction of Jerufa- 
lem, drew his congregation out of thcfe unparal- 
leled calamities, which befell his countrymen. 

Addifon. 

This difgrace has befallen them, not becaufe 
they deferved it, but becaufe the people love new 
faces. Addifon. 

z. To happen to, as good or neutral. 

Bion afked an envious man, that was very fad, 
what harm had befallen unto him, or what good 
had befallen unto another man? Bacon. 

No man can certainly conclude God's love or 
hatred to any perfon, from what befalls him in 
this world. Tillotfon. 

3. To happen ; to come to pafs. 
But fince th’ affairs of men are {till uncertain, 
Let's reafon with the worft that may befall. Shak 
I have reveal'd 
This difeord which befell, and was in heay'n 
A mong th' angelick pow'rs. Milton. 
4. It is nfed fometimes with to before the 
perfon to whom any thing happens: this 


is rare. 
Some great mifchief hath befall'n 
To that meek mane Paradife Loft. 
5. To befall of. To become of ; to be the 
{tate or condition of: a phrafe little ufed. 
Do me the favour to dilate at full 
What hath defull’n of them, and thee, till now. 
Shakefpeare. 
To Berit. v. a. [from be and fit.] To 
fuit; to be fuitable to; to become. 
Blind is his love, and beft befits the dark. Shak. 
Out of my fight, thou ferpent !—thatname beft 
Befits thee, with him leagucd; thyfelf as falfe. 
Paradife Loft. 
I will bring you where the fits, 
Clad in fplendoury as dcfirs 


Her deity. Miltcn. 
Thou, what defits the new lord mayor, 
Art anxioufly inquifitive to know. Dryden. 


To Bero’ou, v. a. [from be and fool.) ‘To 
infatuate; to fool; to deprive of under- 


ftanding ; to lead into errour. 

Men befoel themielves infinitcly, when, by vent- 
ing a few fighs, they will needs perfuade them- 
felves that they have repented. South. 

Jeroboam thought policy the beft piety, though 
in nothing more befocled; the nature of fin being 
not only to defile, but to infatuate. South. 

Bero’re. prep. [biponan, Sax.] 
1. Farther onward in place. 

Their common practice was to look no further 
before them than the next line ; whence it will fol- 
low that they can drive to no certain pointe Dryd- 


2. In the front of; not behind. 


BET 


Who faall go 
Refore them, in a cloud and pillar of fire, 
Ry day a cloud, by night a pillar of firc, 
To guide thera in thcir journey, and remove 
Bebind them, while the obdurate king purfues. 
Miltom 
3. In the prefence of : noting authority or 


conquett. 
Great queen of gathering clouds, 
See we fall before thee ! 
Proftrate we adere thee ! Dryden. 
The Alps and Pyrenean fink before him. Addif. 
4. In the prefence of: noting ref{pect. 

We fee that blufhing, and cafting down of the 

eyes, both are more when we come before many. 
Bacon 

They reprefent our poet betwixt a farmer and a 
courtier, when he dreft himfelf in his beft babit, 
to appear before his patron. Drydcn. 

5. In fight of. 

Bi fore the eyes of both our armics here, 

Let us not wrangle. Shakcfpearc. 
6. Under the cognizance of : noting jurif- 
diction. 

If a fuit be begun before an archdeacon, the 
ordinary may licenic the fuit to an higher court. 

f Ay lifes 
7. In the power of: noting the right of 
choice. 

The world was all Sefore them, where to chufe 
Their place of reft, and Providence their guide. 

Milton. 

Give us this evening ; thou haft morn and night, 
And all the year, before thce for delight. Dryden. 

He hath put us in the bands of our own coun- 
fel. Life and death, profperity and deftruction, 
are before us. Tillotfon. 

8. By the impulfe of fomething behind. 

Her part, poor foul! (ceming as burdened 

With leffer weight, but not with lefler woe, 
Was carried with more {peed before the wind. 
i Shakefpeare. 

Hurried by fate, he cries, and borne before 
A furious wind, we leave the faithful fhore. Dryd. 

9. Preceding in time. 

Particular advantages it has before all the books 

which have appeared before it in this kinde Dryde 
10. In preference to. 

We thould not prefume to determine which 
fhould be the fitteft, till we fee he hath chofen 
fome one; which one we may then boldly fay to 
be the fitteft, becaufe he hath taken it before the 
reft. Hooker. 

We think poverty to be infinitely defirable before 
the torments of covetoufn<fs. Taylors 


11. Prior to; nearer to any thing; as, 
the eldeft fon is before the younger in 
fucceffion. 

12. Superiour to; as, he is before his com- 
petitors both in right and power. 


BEFORE. adv. 
1. Sooner than; earlier in time. 
Heav'nly born, 
Before the hills appear'd, or fountain flow'd, 
Thou with eternal wifdom didt converfe. Miltone 
Before two months their orb with light adorn, 


If heay'n allow me life, I will returne = Drydene 
2. In time paft. 
Such a plenteous crop they bore 
Of pureft and well winnow'd grain, 
As Britain never knew before. Dryden. 


3. In fome time lately paft. 
I hall refume fomewhat which hath been before 
faid, touching the queftion beforegoing. Hale. 
4. Previoufly to; in order to. 
Before this elaborate treatife can become of ufe 
to my country, two points are neceflary. Swift. 
5. To this time ; hitherto. 
The peaceful citics of th’ Aufonian fhorc 
Lull'd in her cafe, and undiRturb'd before, 
Are all on fre. Dryden. 
6. Already 


BEG 


ad 


6. Already. 
Yoo tell me, mother, what I knew before, 
The Phrygian fleet is landed on the fhore, Dryd. 
7. Farther onward in place. f 
Thou ’rt fo far before, 
The fwifte wing of recompence is flow 
To overtake thee. Skakefpeare. 
BEFOREHAND. adv [from before and 
hand.) l 
t. Ina ftate of anticipation, or preoccu- 
pation: fometimes with the particle 


with, 
Quoth'Husdibras, I am beforeband 
In that already, with your command. Hudibras. 
Your foul has been beforehand qwith your body, 
And dzunk fo deep a draught of promis‘d blifs, 
She flumbers o'er the cup. Dryden. 
Tbave not room for many refle@tions ; the laft 
cited author has been beforehand with me, in its’ 
proper moral. tiddifon. 
- 2. Previoufly ; by way of preparation, or 
preliminary. 

- His profeffion is to deliver precepts receffary to 
eloquent fpeech 5 yet fo, that they waich receive 
them, may be taught beforehand the fkill of fpeak- 
ing. Hooker. 

When the lawyers brought extravagant bills, 
Sir Roger ufed to bargain beforebandy to cut off a 
quarter of a yard in any part of the bill. Arbuthnot. 
3. Antecedently ; aforetimes. 
It would be refifted by fuch as had beforehand 
Fefifted the general proofs of the gofpel. terbury. 
4. In a ftate of accumulation, or fo as that 
more has been received than expended. 
P Stranger's houfe is at this time rich, and much 
+ cforeband, for it hath iaid up revenue thefe 
thirty-feven years. Bacon. 
5. At firt; before any thing is done. 
What is a man’s contending with infuperable 
difficulties, but the rolling of Sifyphus’s ftone up 
the hill, which is foon beforeband to return upon 
him again ? L'Eftrange. 
Beroretime. adv. [from before and 
time.) Formerly ; of old time. 
Beforctime in Ifrael, when a man went to enquire 
of God, thus he {pake. 1 Samucl, 
To Bero'rtune, v.n. [from be and for- 
tune. ‘To happen to; to betide. 
1 give confent to go along with you ; 
Recking as little what betideth me, 
As much I with all good beforture you. Sbhakeh. 
o Bero'ur. v.a: [from be and foul. ] ‘To 
make foul ; to foil; to dirt. 
ToBerrivenn. v, a. [from be and friend.] 
To favour ; to be kind to ; to counte- 


nance ; to fhew friendhhip to; to benefit. 
If it will pleafe Cæfar 
To be fo good to Cæfar, 29 to hear me, 

1 hall beseech him to befriend himfelf. Sbhakefp. 
Now, if your plots be ripe, you are befriended 
With opportunity. Denbam. 

See them embarked, 
And tell me if the winds and feas befriend them. 
Addif:n. 
Be thou the firft truc merit to befriend ; 

His praife is lot, who ftays till al! commend. Pope. 
Brothes-fervants muft befriend one anotiier. 
Sift. 
To Berri’xce.v.a. [from be and fringe. ] 

To decorate, as with fringes. 
When 1 flatter, let my dirty !eavea 
Clothe (pice, line trunks, or, flutt'ring in a row, 
an inge the rails of Bedlam and Soho. Pope. 
To BEG. v. n. [beggeren, Germ.] To live 
upon alms; to live by aking relief of 
others. 
Í cannot dig; to beg I am afnamed. 
To Bec. wa. | 
i. To afk; to feek by petition. 
He went to Pilate, and begged the body. 
Matthequ. 


Luke. 


3 


To BEGET. v.a. begot, or begat; I have 


2. To produce, as effeéts. 


4. It is fometimes ufed with on, or upon, 


BEG BEG 


See how they deg an alms of flattery, Yeung. 
2. To take any thing for granted, without 
evidence or proof. 

We have not fegged any principles or fuppoft- 
tions, for the proof of this ; but taken that com. 
mon ground, which both Mofes and all antiquity 
prefent. Burnct. 


2; To deprive. 
Neceflity, of matter brgear'd, 

Will nothing ftick our perfons to arraign 

In ear and eara Shake pears 
3. To exhauft. 

For her perfon, 

It beggar'd all defcription ; fhe did lie 

In ker pavilion, cloth of gold, of tiffue, 

O’er-picturing Venus. Shakefpeare. 
fl Be“GGARLINESS. m. S. [from beggarly.] 

The ftate of being beggarly ; mean- 

nefs ; poverty. 

Be'cGaRrLY. adj. [from beggar.] Mean ; 
poor ; indigent; inthe condition of a 
beggar : ufed both of perfons and things. 

I ever will, though he do thake me of 
To beggarly divorcement, love him dearly. Shak. 
A beggarly account of empty boxes. 
Who, that beheld fuch a bankrupt beggarly fei- 
low, as Cromwell entering the parliament-houle, 
with a thread-bare, forn cloak, and greafy hat, 


Cegotten, or begot. [bexevzan, Saxon, 
obtain. See Yo Ger.] 


1. To generate; to procreate; to become 


the father of, as children. 

But firtt come the hours, which we begot 
In Jove’s {weet paradife, of day and night, 
Which do the feafons of the year allot. Spenfer. 

I talk of dreams, 
Which are the children of an idle brain, 
Begot of nothing but vain phantafy. Shake/peare. | 
ho hath begotten me thefe, feeing I have loft | 
my children, and am defolate ? ; 
| 


; le Claudi r 4 
gb ge ae eiar Retar Dyd could have fufpected that he fhould, by the murder 
By ignorance, by expeétation fed. Greece. of one king and the banithment of another, afcend 
: the throne ? Southe 


The next town has the reputation of being ex- 
tremely poor and beggarly. Addifon. 
Corufodes, by extreme parfmony, faved thirty- 
four pounds out of a beggarly fellowhhip. Swift. 
Be’ccarvy. adw. [from beggar.] Mean- 
ly ; defpicably ; indigently. 

Touching God himfelf, hath he revealed, that 
it is his delight to dwell beggarly ? and that he 
taketh no pleafure to be worthipped, faving only 
in poor cottages ? Hooker. 


Be’ccary. n. f. [from beggar.] Indi- 
gence ; poverty in the utmoft degree. 
On he brought me into fo bare a houfe, that it 
was the picture of miferabie happinefs and rich 
beggary. Sidney. 
While I am a beggar, I will rail, 
And fay there is no fin but to be rich = 
And being rich, my virtue then fhall be, 


If to have done the thing you gave in charge, 
Beget you happinefs, be happy then ; 
For it is done. Skhakefpeare. 

My whole intention was to beget, in the minds 
of men, magnificent fentiments of God and his 
works, Cheyne. 


3. ‘To produce, as accidents. 
Is it a time for ftory, when each minute 


Begets a thoufand dangers ? Denham. 


before the mother. 


Beget Re 
His mother Martha by his father John. Sp:fater, 


Becerrer. 2. f. [from eger.] He that 
procreates, or begets ; the father. 
For what their prowefs gain'd, the law declares 
Is to themfelves alone, and to thcir heirs : 


No fhare of that goes back to the begetter, To fay there is no vice but beggary. Shake/peare. 
But if the fon fights well, and plunders better— We muft become not only poor for the prefent, 
Dryden. but reduced, by further mortgages, to a Rate of 
Nica continue the race of mankind, commonly | beggary for endleís years to come. Swift. 
without the intention, and’often againft the con- To BEGIN. v.n. I began, or begun ; I 
{ent and will, of the begetter. Locke. have begun. [bexinnan, Sax. from be, or 
BEGGAR. x. f. [from deg. It is more by to, and gangan, gaan, or xan, to £0. } 
properly written begger ; but the com- 1. To enter upon fomething new : applied 
mon orthography is retained, becaufe to perfons. 
the derivatives all preferve the a.] Begin every day to repent; not that thou fhould 


at all defer it; but all that is paft ought to feem 
little to thee, fceing it is fo in itfelf. Begin the 
next day with the fame zeal, fear, and humility, 
as if thou hadft never begun before. Taylor. 
. To commence any aétion or ftate; to 
do the firit aét, or firft part of an act; 
to make the firit ftep from not doing to 
doing. 
They degan at the ancient men which were be- 
fore the houfe. Ezekiel, 
By peace we will begin. Shake/peares 
l'Il fing of heroes and of kings : 
Begin, my mufe ! 
Of thefe no more you hear him {peak ; 
He now begins upon the Greek ; 
Thefe, rang'd and fhow’d, fhall in their turns 
Remain obfcure as in their urns. Priore 
Beginning from the rurat gods, his hand 
Was lib‘rval to the pow'rs of high command. Dryd- 
Rapt into future times, the bard begun, 
A virgin fha!l conceive. Pope 
. To enter upon exiftence; as, the world 
began ; the practice began. 
I am as free as Nature firt made man, 
Ere the bafe laws of fervitude began, 
When wild in woods the noble favage ran. Dry 
To have its original. 
And thus the hard and ftubborn race of man 


From animated rock and flint begane Blackme, 
From 


1. One who lives upon alms; one who has 
nothing but what is given him. 

He raifeth up the poor out of the duft, and 
lifteth up the bes gar trom the dunghill, to fet 2 
them among princes. Samuel. 

We fee the whole equipage of a beggar io 
drawn by Homer, as even to retain a noblenefs 
and dignity. Broome. 

2. One who fupplicates for any thing ; a 
petitioner ; for which, beggar is a harth 
and contemptuous term. 

What fubjects will precarious kings regard ? 

A beggar {peaks too foftly to be heard. Dryden. 
3. One who affumes what he does not 
prove. 

Thefe thameful beggars of principles, who give 
this precarious account of the original of things, 
allume to themfelves to be men of reafon. Tillosf. 

To Be’ccar. w. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To reduce to beggary ; to impoverith. 
Whofe heavy hand hath bow'd you to the grave, 
And beggar'd yours for ever. Shake/pearc. 
They thall {poil the elothiers wool, and beggar 

the prefent fpinners, Graunt. 


The miler 
With heav'n, for twopence, cheaply wipes his | 4- 
{core, 


Litts up his eyes, and baftcs to beggar more, Gay. | 


Cowleye 


ww 


Shake/pe + 
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From Nimrod firft the favage chace degen 5 
A mighty hunter, and his game was man. Pope. 
5. To take rife; to commence. 
Judgment muft begin at the houte of God. 
1 Peter. 
The fong legun from Jove. Diyden. 
All began, 
All ends, in love of God and love of man. Pope. 
6. To come into att... ' 
Now andthen a fighhe ftole, 
And tears began to fiow. 


To BEGIN. v. a. 


1. To do the firt a&t of any thing; to 
pals from not doing to doing, by the. 
fir act. ' 

Ye nymphs of Solyma, begir. the fonge Pope. 

They have been awaked, by thefe awful {csnes," 
to degin religions and, afterwards, their, virtue 
has improved itfelf into more refined principles, by 
divine grace. Watts. 

2. To trace from any thing, as the frft 

round. 

The.apoftle begins oue knowledge in the crea- 
tures, which leads us to the knowledge of God. 

Locke. 

3. To. begin with, Toenter upon; to fall 
to’ workrupon. 

A lefion which requires fo much time to learn, 
had nced be eagy begun with. 

Gcevermment of the Tongue, 

BEGINNER. #. / [from begin. ] 

1. He that gives the firft caufe, or origi- 
nal, to any thing. 

Thus heaping crimeon crime, and grief on grief, 
To lofs of. love adjoining lofs of friend, 

1 meant to purge*both ‘with a third mifchief, 
And, in my woe's beginner, it to end. Speniers 

Socrates maketh Ignatius, the bifhop cf An- 
tioch, the firft deginncr thereof, even under ‘the 
apoftles themfe!ves. Hooter. 

2. An unexperienced attempter ; one in 
his rudiments ; a young practitioner. 

Palladius, behaving himfelf nothing like a be- 
ginner, brought the honour to the Iberian fide. 

i Sidney. 

They are, to beginners, an eafy and familiar 
introdution ; a mighty augmentation of all vir- 
tue and knowledge in fuch as are entered before. 

Hookir. 

I have taken a lift of feveral hundred words in | 
a fermon of a new beginner, which not one hearer 
could poffibly underftand. Swift. 

BEGINNING, nf. [from degin.] 

a. The frtt.original or.caufe. 

Wherever we place theldepizining of motion, 
whether from the head or, the heart, the body 
movesiand acts by aconfent of all its parts. Swift. 

2: The entrance into act, or being. 

In the begizning God created the heavens and 
~ the earth. . Gercfis. 
3. The ftate in which any thing firft is. 

Youth, what man’s age is like to be, doth fhow ; 
We may, our end by our beginning know. Derbam. 

4. The rudiments, or firt grounds or ma- 
terials. 

Byivicwing nature, nature’s handmaid, iaft, 
Makes mighty things from {mall beginnings grow : 

Thus fithes firit to: thipping did impart, 

Their tail the rudder, and their head the prow. 
Dryden. 

The underftanding is paffive 3 and whether or 
not it will have thefe degiinings, ‘and materials of 
knowledge, is not in its own'pawere Locke. 

g. Whe frt part of any thing, 

The cautes and defizns of an action, are the 
beginning ; the effects of thefe caufes, and the 
d ficdl.ies that are mict with in the exccution of 
thefe difigns, are the mifdle; and the unravelling 
adsc.clution of theie 4 firzulties, are the end. 

Breme. 


Dryden. 


BEG 


To BeorRrD. v. a. I begirt, or begirded ; L, 
have éegirt, [trom be and gird.] 
1. To bind with a girdle. 
2. To furround; to encircle ;-to, encom- 
pafs. f 
Begird th’ Almighty throne, 
Befeeching, or befieging. 
Or fhould the, confident“ 
As fitting queen adorn’d on beauty throne, 
Defcend, with all her winning charms Legirr, 
T° enamour. Miten, 

Athome furrounded by a fervile crowd, 
Prompt to abufe, and in detraétion loud : 
Abroad begire with men, and fwords, and fgears ; 
His very Hite acknowledging his fears. Prior. | 

3. To hutin with a‘fiege ; to beleaguer 5) 
to block up. 

It was fo clofely Aegirt, before the king's march 
into the weft, that the council humbly deGsed his 
majeity, thatihe would relieve it. _Glarend:n. 

To Beci’rt, v.a. { This is, Ithink, only 
a corruption of Żegird; perhaps by the 
printer.] Tobegird. See Becrro. 

And, Lentulus, begire you Pompcy*s houfe, 
To feize his fons alive; for thcy are they 
Mun make our peace with him. Ben Fonfon. 


BEGLERBEG. n.f. (Turkith.] The chief 
yovernour. of a province among the 
Turks. 

Yo.Becnraw. v. a. [from be andgraw.] 
To bite; to'eat away; to corrode; to 
nivble. 

His horfe is ftark fpoiled with ‘the ‘ftagzers, 
begrawn withthe bots, waid in the back, and 
fhoulder-fhotten. l o . TSbakgpeare. 

The worm of confcience fill begracv thy foul. 

l Sbakefpearc's Richard MI. 

Beco’ne. iñterjeg. [only a coalition of 
the words be gone.] Go away ; hence; 
hafte away. l 

Bezore! the gaddels cries with ftern difdain, 
Begone! nor dare the hallow'd fircam fo {kain. 
She fled, for ever banith’d from the train. sfddifon. 

Becor. The participle pafive of the 

Beco’ rren.§ verb deger. 

Remember that thou watt begct of them. Ecclas. 

The firk he met, Antipnates the brave, 

But bale degotten'on a Theban fave. Dryden. 

To Becre ase. v.a. [from be and greafe. } 
To {foil or dawb with unctuous or fat 
matter. i | 

To Becrime. w. a. [from Ze and grime. 
See Grime and Grin.} ‘Yo foil with 
ditt deep impreffed ; to foil in fuch a 
manner that the natural hue cannot 
eafily be recovered. 

Her name, that was as frech 
As Dian's vifage, is now Legrim’d, and,black 
As my own face. Shak-fpeare. 

To Becui‘ce.. v.a. [from de and gurle.] 

ta To impofe. upon; to delude; ta,cheat. 

This 1 fay, lett any man. fhould eguile you 
with enticing words. Col ffians. 

The ferpent me beguild, and I did eat! Miiton. 

Whofvever fees a man, who would have be- 
guiléd and impofed upon him by making bim 
believe a lye, he may truly fay, that is the man 
who, would have ruined me. Scuta. 

2. To deceive; to evade. 

Is wretchedneis depriv'd that benefit, 

To cud itfelf by death? *Tis yet forme comfort, 
When mifery could beguile the tyrant’s rage, 
And fruftrate his proud will. Sbakefpeare. 

3: To deceive pleafingly ; to amufe. 

Sweet, leave me here awhile 5 
My fpi:ite grow dull, and fain 1 would brgui'e 
The'tedious dav with ficeps Sbuke/pearc. 

With hefe fometimes the doth her time teguile ; 

Thele doty tits ber phantafy poffe!s. Sir J- Davies. 


Milton. 


BEH 
Becu’n. The participle paffive of begin. 


But thou, brigist morning ftary thou rifing tury 
Which in thefe latter times haft brought to light 
Thofe myfteries, that fince the world begun 

Lay hid in darknefs and eternal night. Sir F.Dav. 

Bena'cr. n. J. [This word Skinner de- 
rives from half, and interprets it, fer 

my half; as, for my part. It fcems to 
me rather corrupted from beboof, profit ; 
the pronunciation degenerating eafily 
to dehafe; which, in imitation of other 
words fo founded, was written, by thofe 
who knew not the etymology, éebalf. } 

1. Favour; caufe favoured: we fay: in 
behalf, but for the fake. 

He was in: confidence with thofe who defigned 
the deftruftion of Strafford; againft whom he 
had contracted fome prejudice, in the behalf of his 
nation. Clarendcn. 

Were but my heart as naked to thy view, 
Marcus would fce it bleed in his bebulf. Addison. 

Never was any nation blefled with more frequent 
interpofitions:ot divine providence in. its beba/f. 

l Atterbury. 

2. Vindication ; fupport. & i 
He might, in his prefence, defy all Arcadian 

knights, in the debalf of his miftrels’s teauty._ 

. ‘Sidneys 
: -s eft the fiend, Diehl < 
Or in Eebalf of man, or to invade 3 $: 
Vacant poilcfion, fome new trouble raife. Azilrom 

Ozhers believe that, by thetwo Fortunes, were 
meant. profperity ‘or 2ffliction ; sand produce, i 

_ theirdebalj, an ancient monument. Addijacr Iuri. 

To Bena’ve. v. a. [from deand save. | 

1. "To: carry; to conduct: ufed»alinoft 
always with the reciprocal pronoun. 

We bekaved not curfelves diforderly amongyyou, 

Thef 

Manifeft figns came from heaven unto thole . 
that behaved themfelucs manfullve 2 Maccabecte. 

To their wills wedded, to their errours faves,  _ 
No man like them, they think, bimflPbcebacies. | 

l = | Denbar 

We fo.live, and fo a, as if we were fecure of 
the tinal iffue and event of things; however we 
may bcbave ourfelves. Atterbury. 

2. It feems formerly to have had the fenfe 
of, to govern; to fubdue; to difcipline : 

ut this is not now ufed. l 

But wio his limbs with labours and his mini 
Bebaves with cares, cannot fo,ealy mitos Fairy S% 

With fuc!yfober and unnoted paion asgja 
He did échave his.anger cre ‘twas f{pent, = 
As if he had but prov'd an argument. Shakelpeare. 

To Bena’ve. v. 2. To a&t; to conduct 
one’s felf. It is taken either ina good 
or a bad fenfe; as, he Sehaved well or all. 

Benaviour.a.f. [from derave.) 

1. Manner of behaving-one’s felf, whether 
good or bad; manners; carriage, with ~ 
refpect to propriety. iS ee Tii 

Mcpfa, curious in any thing but her own good 


` 


bebavicur, followed Zelmane. Sidney. 
2. External appearance with refpec sto 
grace. 
He marked, in Dora’s dancing, good grace and 
handfome Lchaviour. -i ; Sidneys 


3. Gefture ; manner of action, adapted to 


particularoccafions. 
Well witneffing the moft fubmifiitve dchaviosr 
that a thralled heart 'cou!d exorefs. Sidney. 
When we make profeffion of our faith, we fland§ 
when we acknowledge our fins, or teek unto God 
for favour, we fall down; becaufe the gefture of 
conftancy becomcih usvbelt in the onc, in the other 
the bebaviour of humility. Tickers 
One man fees how much another man is a fool, 
when he dedicates his Bcbariour to loves rere 
ne 


4 
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BEH ; 

And he changed his bcbavioar before them, and 
feigned himfelf mad in their hands.” 1 Samuel. 

4+ Elegance of manners ; gracefulnefs. 
= The beautiful prove accomplifhed, but not of 
great fpirit; and ftudy, for the moft part, rather 
bchavicur than virtues í , Bacon. 
s+ He. who advifech the philofopher, altogether 
devoted to the Mufés, etimes to offer facrifice 
to the altars of the Graces, thought knowledge 
imperfect without bekavicur. Wotton: 
5. Conduét; general practice; courfe of 

. life. - “4 ? 

"= To him, who hath a profpect of the ftate that 
attends men after this life, depending on their 
bebaviour herc, the meafures of good and cvil are 
changed. Locke. 
6. To be upon one’s behawiour. A familiar 
phrafe, noting fuch a ftate as requires 
great Caution; a ftate in which a failure 
in bebaviour will have bad confequences. 
Tyrants themfelves are upon their bel guimur to a 
fuperiour power. — tae . ~ L'Efirange. 
Yo Bene’av. v. a. [from be and. head.) 


7 


To deprive of the head ; to kill by cut- 


‘ting off the head. 
+ His bebewding he underwent with ‘all chriftian 
magnanimity. / o ‘Clarendon. 
tOn each fide they fly, 
By chains connext, and, with deitrndtive fweep, 
B-bead whole troops at once. Philips. 
Mary, queen of Scots, was Lebsaded in the reign 
of quéen Elizabeth, Addifons: 


Beneup. participle pafive from behold; 
which fee. 
~ AU hail! ye virgin drughters of the main! 
Ye ftreams, bevond my hopes bebeld again! Pope. 

Be HEMOTH. 2. f. Behemoth, in Hebrew, 
fignifies beafts in general, particularly 
the larger kind, fit for fervice. But Job 
{peaks of an animal dchemorh, and de- 
fcribes‘its properties. Bochart has taken 
much care to make it the hippopotamus, 
or river-horfe. San&ius thinks itis an 
ox. The Fathers fuppofe the devil to be 
‘meant by it. But we agree with the ge- 
nerality of interpreters, that it is the 


elephant. Calmet. 
Behold now bebemeth, which I made with thee; 
he eateth grafs as an ox. Ji. 

~ Behold ! in plaited mail : 
Bebemoth rears his head. Thomfon. 
Be‘wenadm / Valerian roots. Alo a 


Ben. » . §fruit.refembling’the tamarifk, 
from which perfumersextraét an oil. Dié. 
Benesr. n.f. [from de and bef; hey, 
Saxon.] Command ; precept; mandate. 
Her tender youth had obediently lived under her 
parents bebfis, without framing, out of her own 
will, the forechoofing of any thing. Sidney. 
"Such joy he had their ftubbora hearts to queli; 
And fturdy courage tame with dreadful awe, 
That hig bebo? they fear’d as a proud tyrant’s Law. 
reeta Speryer. 
1, meferger from eserlafting Jove, 
In bis great name thus his bebcft do tell. Fiai-fax. 
To vit oft thofe happy tribes, 
On hizk Lebefs his. angels to and fro 
Pai frequent. Milton. 
In heav'n God ever blet, and ‘his divine 
Babefi: obey, worthiett tu be obey'd! Mitton. 
Jo Bèni GHT. vaas pret. debst, part. be- 
hight. [from hazan, to ptomife, Sax. ] 
1. To promife ; this word is obfolete. 
Sir Guyon, mindful of his vow yplighr, 
Up rofe from drowly couch, and him addreft 
Unto the journey which he had debigb:. Fairy Q, 
2. Toentruft; to commit. 
That mok glorious houfe that glift'reth bright, 
Whercot te keys are to thy hand behicks 
Ey wife Fitelia. Fairy Kuper. 


Ver. Í. 


BEH 


3. Perhaps to call; to name: Aight being 
often put, in old authors, for named, or 
was named. 

Benin. prep. (hindan, Saxon. } 

1. At the back of another. 

Acomates hafted with harquebufiers, which he 


had caufed his horfemen to take bebind them upon 
their horfes. Knolles. 


2. On the back part ; not before. 
She came in the prefs d:dind, and touched him. 


Bark. 
The Benjamites- looked bebind them. Judges. 
4. Following another. 
Her hufband went with her, weeping bebind her. 
| Samuel. 
5- Remaining after the departure of fome- 
` thing elfe. 
He left bekind him myfelf and a fiffer, both born 
in one hour. i Stake/pcare. 
Piety and virtue are not only delightful for the 
| prefent, but they leave peace and contentment 
| bebind them. Tillotfon. 
6. Remaining-after the death of thofe to 
whom iè belonged. 
What he gave me to publifh, was but a {mall 
part of what he left dcbind him. Pope. 
7. Ata diltance from fomething going be- 
fore. 


3. Towards the back. 


Such is the fwiftnefs of your mind, 
That, like the earth's, it leaves our fenfe bebind. 
Dryden. 
8. Inferiour to another; having the pofte- 
_riour place with regard to excellence. 

After the overthrow of this firft houfe of God, 
a fecond wae ercéted ; but with fo great odds, that 
they t» which beheld how mach this latter 
came debind ite Hooker. 

9. On the other fide of fomething. 
From light retir’d bebind his daughter's bed, 
He, for approaching Acep, compoa'd his head. Dryd. 
BEHIND. ‘adu. 
1. Outof fight; not yet produced to view; 
remaining. 

We cannot be fure that we have all the parti- 
culars before us; and, that there is no evidence 
bobird, and.yet unfeen, which may caft the proba- 
bilicy on the othas fide. Locke. 

2. Moft of the former fenfes may become 
adverbial, by fapprefling the accu/ative 
cafe; as, I lef ‘my money behind, or 
behind me. 

BentnDHAND. edv. [from behind and 
band, | 

$. In a ftate in which rent or profit, or 
any advantage, is anticipated, fo that 
lefs is to be received, or more perform- 
ed, than the natural or juft proportion. 

Your trade would fufter, if your being ‘bcbiad- 
bard has made the natural ufe fo high, that your 
tradefman cannot live uponthis labour. Locke. 

2. Not upon equal terms, with regard to 

t forwardnefs. In this fenfe, itis followed 
by with, 

Confider, whether it is not better to be half a 
year debindcand with the fathionable part of the 
world, than to ftrain beyond his circumi@ances. 

Speftaror, 

3. Shakefpeare_ules it as an adjefive, but 
licentioufly, for backward; tardy. ° 

And thefe thy offices, 
So rarely kind, are as interpretera 
Or my bekim band Nacknefs. Shakefpeare. 

To BEHOLD. v.a. pret. I écbeld, I have 
beheld, or beholden. [behealdan, Saxon. ] 
To view; to fee; to look upon: to 
behold is 40 fee, in an emphatical or in- 
tenfive fenfe. 


BEH 


Son of many behold with thine eyes, and hear 
with thine ears. Ezékiek 
When Theffalians on horfeback were bebeld afar 
off, while’their horfes watered, while their heads | 
were depreficd, they were conceived by the fpecta~ 
tors to be one animal. Browne's Vulgar'Evrours. 
Man looks aloft, and, with erected eyes, 
Bebolds his own hereditary tkies. Drydem 
At this the former tale again he told, 
With thund’ring tone, and dreadful to bebold. Dryd 
The Saviour comes, by ancient bards foretold, 
Hear him ye deaf, and all ye blind behold ! Pope. 
Beno io. interje. [from the verb.] Sces 
lo : a word by which attention is excited, 
or admiration noted. 
Bebcld ! 1am with thee, and will keep thee. Gem 
When out of hope, bebold her! not far off, 
Such as I faw her in my dream, adorn’d 
With what all earth or heaven could beftow, 
To make her amiable. l Milten. 
BEHOLDEN. particip. - adj. [gehouden, 
Dutch ; that is, held in obligation. Tt 
is vety corruptly written bebolding.] 
Obliged ; bound in gratitude: with the 
particle fo. 
Horns, which fuch as you are fain to be bebolden 
to your wives for. Shakefpearee 
Little are we bcbolden to your love, 
And little look’d for at your helping hands. Shak, 
I found you next, in refpeét of bond, both of 
near alliance, and particulafly of communication in 
ftudics: wherein J muit acknowledge myfelf be- 
bolden to yous > Bacon. 
I think myfelf mightily bebolden to you for the 
reprehenfion you then gave us. Addifore 
We, who fee men under the awe of juftice, can- 
not conceive what favage creatures they would be 
without it; and how much bebolden we are to that 
wile contrivance. Arterburye 


BEHOLDER. w. f. [from behold.) Spec- 


tator ; he that looks upon any thing. 
Was this the face, 
That, like the fun, did make beho/ders wink? Shake 
Thefe beats among, ; 
Beboldcrs rude, and fhallow to difcern 
Half what in thee is fair, one man except, 
Who fees thee ? 
Things of wonder give no lefs delight 
To the wife Maker's than bebolder’s fight. Denbara 
The juftling chiefs in rude encounters join, 
Fach fair bebolder trembling for hét knight. 
Granville. 
The charitable foundations, in the church of 
Rome, exceed all the demands of charity; and“ 
raife envy, rather than compaffion, in the breafts 
of bebolders. Anerbury. 
BEHO LDING. adj.[corrupted from behold- 


en.) Obliged. Sce BenOLven. 
Beno Lpinec. x. /. Obligation. 
Love to virtue, and not to any particular 52 
boldings, hath expretied this myiteftimony. Carette 
BEHO'LDINGNESS. 2. f: [from bcholdixg, 
miltaken for beholden.) The ftate of 
being obliged. 
The king invited us to his court, fo as I muĝ 
acknowledge a bholdingne/s unto him. Sidnvy. 
In this my debt J feem'd loth to confefs, 
If that I fhunn'd dcboldingne/s. Denne. 
Beno‘or. n.f. [from behoove.] That which 
behooves; that which is advantageous ; 
profit; advantage. 
Her majefty may alter any thing of thofe laws, 
for her own beloof, and for the good of the people- 
Spenjcre 


Milton. 


No mean rccompence it brings 
To your dchosf: if I that region loft, 
All uiurpation thence txpelfd, reduce 
To ber original darknefs, and your fway. Milom. 
Wet thou fome ftar, which from the ruin'd root 
Of thak’d Olympus by mifehance didft fall 5 
Which careful Jove, in nature's true bekoof, 
Tesk up, and in tit place did reintate. = Milton. 


L Becaule 


B.E.I 


Becaufe it was for the beboof of the animal, that, 
uron any fudden accident, it might be awakened, 
there were no huts or ftopples’ made for. thc 
ears. Ray. 

Jt would be of no deboof, for the fertling of go- 
vernment, unlefa there were a way taught, how to 
know the perfon t whom belonged this power and 
dominion. Lacke. 

Jo BEHO’OVE. v. z. [behoran, Saxon, 
it is a duty.) To be fit; to be meet: 
either with refpect to duty, neceflity, or 
convenience. It is ufed only imper- 
fonally with ¿r. 

For better examination of their quality, it be- 
booverb the very foundation and root, the. higheft 
well-{pring aud fountain of them, to be difcovered. 

Hooker. 

He did fo prudently temper his paffions, as that 
none of them made him wanting in the offices of 
life, which it bebsoued or became him to perform. 

Atterbury. 

But fhould you lure the monarch of the brook, 

Bebooves you then to ply your. fineft art. Tbomfon. 

BeHo OvEFUL. adj. [from beboof.] Ufeful; 
profitable ; advantageous. ‘This word is 
jomewhat antiquated. 
» Ic is very dbebooweful in this country of Ireland, 
where there are walte deferts full of grafs, that the 
fame fhould be eaten down. Spenfer. 

Laws are many times full of imperfcétions ; 
and that which is fuppofed debocweful unto men, 
proveth oftentimes moft pernicious. _ Hooker. 

Madam, we have cull'd fuch neceffaries 
As are bebcoveful for our ftate to-morrow. Shak. 

It may be molt Lebooveful for princes, in mat- 
ters of grace, to tranfa@ the fame publickly: fo 
it is as requifite, in matters of judgment, punith- 
ment, and cenfure, that the fame be tranfacted 
privately. Clarerdsn. 

BEno'ovEFULLY. adv. [from bebooveful. | 
Profitably ; ufefully. 

Teil us of more weighty diflikes than thefe, and 
that may more beboovefully import the reformation. 

Spenfer. 

Beso. [ prererite, as it feems, of behight, 
to promile. ] 

With tharp intended fting fo rude him fmote, 
That tothe earth him drove as ftricken dead, 

Ne living wight would have him life bebot, Fairy Q. 

Be tna. particip. [from be.] 

Thsfe, who have their hope in another life, 
look upon themfelves as dcing on their paflage 
through this. Atterbury. 

Beinc. n.f. [from be.] 


1. Exiftence : oppofed to nonentity. 

Of him all things have both received their firft 
being, and their continuance to be that which they 
ale. Hooker. 

Yet is not God the author of her ill, 

Tho’ author of her being, and being there, Davies. 
b- There is none but he, 

Whafe being 1 do fears and under him 

My genius is rebuked. Shatefps Macbetb. 

Thee, Father, firk they fung, cmnipətent, 
Immutable, immortal} infinite, 

Frernal king! Thee, Author of all being, 
Fountain"of light! Milton's Paradife L-ft. 
terciful and gracious, thou gavet us dcing, 
taiñng us from nothing to be an excellent creation. 
Taylors Guide to Dewotion, 

Confider every thing as not yet ia barg; then 
examine, if it muft.nzeds have been at all, or what 
other ways it might have been. Bentley. 

-3. A particular itate or Condition. 

“Thole happy fpirits which, ordain'd by fate, 
For future being and new bodies wait. Dryden. 

Heav'n from all creatures hides the bouk of fate; 
From b.utes what men, from men what fpirits 

know ; 
Or who could Suffer being here below? 

As néw your own, our birgs werc of old, 
Aad otce iacios’d in woman's beautcous mould, 

Pope. 


Pope. 


BEL 


3.. The perfon exifting. 
Ah fair, yet falfe! ah being form'd to cheac 
, By feeming kindnefs, mixt with deep deceit! Dryd. 
It is folly to feek the approbation of any bemp, 
befides thé fupreme ; becaufe no’other being can 
make a right judgment.of us, and becaufe wetan 
procure no confiderable advantage from, the» ap- 
probation of any other being. Addifon, Speffator. 
Ba’inc. conjun&. [from be.) Since. Did. 


Be 17 so. A phrafe of anticipation, /up- 
pofe it be fo; or of permiffion, let it be fo. 
My gracious duke, 
Be`t fo the will not here, before your grace, 
! Confent to-marry with Demetrius, 
I beg the ancient privilege of Athens.  Sbakefp. 
Jo Bera Bour. v. a. [from be and fa- 
our.) To beat; to.thump: a word in 
low fpeech. 
What feveral madneffes in men. appear ! 
Oreftes runs from fancy*d furies here ; 
Ajax belabours there an harmlefs ox, 
And thinks that Agamemnon fecls the knocks. 
Dryden. 
He fees virago Nell belabour, 
With his own ftaff, his peaceful neighbour. Swift. 
To Bera‘ce. v.a. [a fea term. ] To fakten; 
as, to belace a rope. Did. 
Be’Lamts. a.f, [bel amie, Fr.} A friend; 
an intimate. -This word is out of ufe. 
Wife Socrates 
Pour'd out his life, and laft, philofophy, 

To the fair Critias, his dearett belamie. Fairy Q. 
Be’cramour. n.f: [del amour, Fr.] Gal- 
lant; confort ; paramour: obfolete. 

Lo, lo, how brave fhe decks her bounteous bow'r 
With filken curtains, and gold coverlets, 
Therein to throud her fumptuous bclamour. Fairy Qe 

Berva’rep. adj. [from be.and Jate.] Be- 
nighted ; out of doors Jate at night. 
i Fairy clves, 
Whofe midnight revels, by a foreft fide, 
Or fountain, fome, belated peafant ftes, 
Or‘dreams he feës. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 
Or near Fleetditch’s oozy brinks, £ 
Belatedy feems on watch'to lis, Swift. 
To BeLa yo v. a. [from be and Jay; as; 
to waylay, to lie in wait, to lay wait for. ] 
1. To block up ; to ftop the palage. 

The f{peedy horfe all pailages belay, 

And fpur their fmoaking ftceds to crofs their way, 
i . Dryden. 
2. To place in ambufh. “at 

Gaina (uch {trong caftlcaneedeth greater might, 

Than thofe {mall forces ye were wont belay. Spinfer. 

To BeLay.a rope. [a fed term.) To fplice; 
to mend a rope, by laying one end over 
another. 

To BELCH. a. n. [bealcan, Saxon. ] 

1. ‘To eject the wind from the ttomach ; 
to eruct, | 


The fymptoms are,-a four fmell in their fæces; f. 
beicbings, and diftenGons of the bowels. . 


Arbutbnot on Aliments. 
2. To ifue out, as by eructation. 

The waters boil, and, de/:bing from below, 
Black fands as from a forceful engine throw. Dryd. 

A triple pile of plumes his creft adorn’d, 

On waich with belching flames Chimera burn’d. 
Dryden. 
Tå Berca. w. a. To throw out.from ithe 
ftomach; to eject from any hollow place. 
It is a word implying coarfenefs, hate- 
fulnefs, or horrour. 

They are all but ftomachs, and we all but food ; 
They eut us hungzily, aad, when they're full, 
They belch us. Shakefpeare. 

The bitternefé of it 1 now beleh fucm my heart. 

Si Shakespeare. 


BEL j 


: Immediate in.a flame, it Let 
But foon obfcur'd with fmoke, all heav'n appear'd, 
| From thofe deep-throated engines be/cb’d.* Miltone b 
! The gates that now, 
Stood open wide, belching outrageous flame. ; 
Far into chaos, fince the fiend pafs'd through. 
Milton. 
__ _ Roughas their favage lordsevhorang'd the wood, 
| And, fat with acorns, de/ch'd theis windy food.: 
Dryden. 
Taere helhig the mingled ftreams of wind and » 
00d’ 


» 
And human fiehh, his indigefted food. Pope's Odyf: 
When fan am‘rous kits defign’d, 
I belch'd an hurricane of wind. i 
Bercm. ». /. [from the verb] 
1. The act of erudtation. 
z. A cant term for malt liquor. 
A fudden, reformation. would. follow, among-all 
forts of people ; porters would no longer be drunk 
with. deb. Dennis. 


Be’tpam. 2. f. [belle dame, which, in old 


Swift. 


French, fignified probably an old wo-» 


man, as delle age, old age. ] | 
I. An old woman: generally a term of 
contempt, marking the laft degree of 
old age, with all its faults and miferies, . 
Then fing of fecret things that came to pafs, 
When beldam Nature in her cradle was.s Milor. 
2. A hag. if 
Why, how now,'Hecat? you look angerly, == 
=—Have.I not reafon, be/dams, as you are, 
Saucy and overbold ? 
The refty fieve wagg’d ne’er the mores 
I weep for woe, the tety be/dam. {wors. ii Dryden, 


To BELE’AGUER.. v. a. _[beleggeren, 
Dutch.] To befiege ; to block up a 


place ; to lie, before a town. 

Their bufine(s, which they carry-on, is the ge- 
neral concernment of the Trojan campy then bee 
leagucred by Turnusand the Latins. Dryd. Dufre/. 

Againtt belaguer'd heav'n the giaats move: _ 
Hills pil'd on hills, on mountains mountains lie, 
Tomake their mad approaches tothe tky, Dryden. 

BELE AGUERER.: nf. (from. beleaguer. } 
One that befieges a place. ye 2 . 


Yo Bees’. v.a. [aterm in navigation. } 


Torplace in a direction unfuitable to the 
wind. 


BELEMNI'TES. 2. /. [from Gia@-, a dart 


or arrow, becaufe of its refemblance to 
the point of an-arrow.] “Arrowhead, 
or finger-ftone, of a whitith and fomes 
times a gold colour. 


BELFLO WER. n. f. [from bell and flower, 
becaufe of the hape of its flower; in 
Latin campanula.} A plant. 
' There is a vait number of the fpecies of this 
plant. 1. The talleft pyramidal belfzqver. 2. 
The blue peach-leaved belflower. 3. The white 
peach-leaved be/flozver. 4. Garden belfower, with 
oblong leaves, and flowers ; commonly called Can- 
terbury bel’ss ge Canary be/flower, with orrach 
leaves and atuberofe root. 6. Blue beiflower, with 
edible roots, commonly called rampions. 7. Venus 
looking-glafs be/fizaver, Bee Miller. 
Beurovun per. 2./. [from bell and found.) 
He whofe trade. it is to found or caĝ 
bells. 
Thofe that.make recorders know this, and like- 
wife belfcunders àn fitting the tune of their bells. 
É s i t Bacon, 
Be trey. 2. f. [Befroy, in French, isa 
tower; which was perhaps the true 
word, till thofe, who knew not its ori- 
ginal, corrupted. it to belfry, becaule 
bells were in it. The place where the 
bells are rung. 


Fetch 


Shake/peare’s Macherb. : 


~~ 


- BEL 


Fetch the leathern bucket thathiasgaiw the bel- 
` fry; that is curioufly painted- before- and will 
make a figure. 


ka 


lance ; a kind regard : ar old word, 
now wholly difūled. 
Upon her eyelids many graces fat, 
Under the fhadow of her even brows, 
Working belgards, and amorous retreats. Fairy Q. 
To BELIVE. v. a-[from be andilie.] 
1. To counterfeit ; ‘to feign; to mimick. 
Which durt, with ho:fes hoofs that beat the 
ground, 
And martial brafs, Se/iethe thunder’s found. Dryd. 
The thape of man, and imitated beat, 
The walk, the words, the gefture could fupply, 
The habit mimick, aad the mien delice. Dryden. 
£ To give the lie to; to charge with 
- faliehood. 
Sure there is nong but fears a future ftate ; 
And when the moft obdurate. fwear they do not, 
Their trembling hearts belie their boaftful tongues. 
Dryden. 
_~ Paint, patches, jewels laid-afide, 
_ At night aftronomers agree, 
, The evening has the day Jely'd, 
And Phillis is fome forty-three. Prior. 
3. To calumniate ; to raife falfe reports 
of any man. 
- Thou doft belie him, Piercy, thou belief him ; 
He never did encounter with Glendower. Shate/p. 
4. To give a falfe reprefentation of any 


thing. 


‘Uncle, for heav’n's fake, comfortable words.— 
r ==Should I do fo, I fħould belie my thoughts. Shak. 


Tufcan Valerus by forcero`ercame, 
And not bcly`d his mighty father’s name. 
P Lryden's ZEncid. 
In the difpute whate'er I faid, 
My heart was by my tongue écly'd; 
And in my looks you might have read 
How much 1 argued on your fide. 
5. To fill with lies. 
f meaning here. 
» *Tis Mander, whofe breath 
i Rides on the pofting Winds, and doth Żele _ 
t „All corners of theworld.  Shake/peare’s Cymbeline. 
Bevse’r. n. J. [from believe.] 
3. Credit given,to fomething, which we 
know not of ourfelves, on account of the 


authority by which it is delivered. 
o 


Pricer. 


Thole comforts that fhall never ceafe, 
Future in hope, but prefent in belief Wanton. 
‘| Faith is a firm belief of the whole word of God, 
$ ef his gofpel, commands, threats, and promifes. 
N Wake. 


2. The theological virtue of faith, or firm 
confidence of the truths of religion. 
No man can attain belief by the bare contem- 
+ plation of heaven and carth ; fer that they ncither 
*are fufficient to give us as much as the leaft fpark 
of light) concerning the very principal myfterics 
of our faith. Hiker. 
= Religion ; the body of tenets held by 
_ the profeffors of faith. 
i In the heat of general perfccution, whereunto 
a chriftian belief was fubje& upon the firt promul- 
gation, it much confirmed the weaker minds, 
when relation was made how God had been glori- 
* fied through the fufferings of martyrs. = Hovker. 
. 4. Perfuafion ; opinion. 
He can, J know, but doubt to think he will; 
. Yet hop would fain fubferibe, and tempts-belicf. 
’ Milton. 
Ail treaties are grounded uponithe belief, that 
Rates will be found in their honour and obfervance 


‘ of treaties. Temple. 
5. The thing believed; the obje& of be- 
lief. = 


-Superftitious prophecies are not only the belief 
of fools, but the talk &omectimes of wife mica. Bacon. 


k > 7 


Gay. 
BeLca rD. nf. [belleegard, Fr.}] Afott 


This feems to be its 


pa 


6. Creed; a form»containing the articles 
of faith. 

Beri evaBte, adj. [from delieve.] Cre- 
dible ; that which may be credited or 
believed. -` 

Te BELIEVE. vaa. [zelypan, Saxon. ] 

1. To credit upon the authority of ano- 
ther, or from fome other reafon than our 
perfonal knowledge. 

Adherence to a propofition which they are per- 
fuaded, but do not know, to be true, is not fecing, 
but believing. Locke. 

Ten thoufand things there are, which we dc- 


dieve mereiy upon the authority or credit of thofe |: 


_ who have fpoken orwritten of them. Watrs's Log. 
z. To put confidence in the veracity of 
any one. 
The people may hear when I fpeak with thee, 
and delicwe thce for ever. Exodus. 
To BELIEVE. v. 2. 
1. To have a firm perfuafion of any thing. 
They may believe that the Lord God of their 
fathers, the God of Abraham, the God of Ifaac, 
and the God of Jacob, hath appeased unto thee. 
Gencfis. 
2. To exercife the theological virtue. of 
faith. . 
Now God be prais’d, that to believing fouls 
Gives light in darknefs, comfort in defpair. Shak. 
For with the heart man éclicveth unto right- 
eoufnefs, and with the mouth confefiton is madc 
unto falvation. Romans. 


3. With the: particle iz, to hold as an ob- 
ject of faith. 
Believe čin the Lord your God, fo fhall you be 
efablifhed. 2 Chron. 
4. With the particle xpon, to truft; to 


place full confidence in; to reft upon 
with faith. 


To them gave he power to become the fons of 
God, even to them that dclicve on his name. Fobn. 
5. J believe, is fometimes ufed as a way of 
flightly noting fome want of certainty 
or exattnefs. 

Though they are, I believe, as high as mof 
ftecples in England, yet.a perion, in his drink, 
fell down, without any other hurt than the break- 
ing of an arm. ; Addifon on Italy. 

BELIEVER. nof. [from delieve.] 
1. He that believes, or gives'credit. 

Difcipline. began» to enter{into confli& with 
churches, which, in extremity, had been dclicvers 
of it. Hooker. 

2. A profeffor of Chriftianity. 

Infidels themfelves did difcern, in matters of life, 
when believers did well, when otherwife. Heoker. 

If he which writeth do that which is forcible, 
how fhould he which readeth be thought to do that 
which, in itfelt, is of no force to work belief, and 
to fave believers? Hooker. 

Myfteries held’ by us hav: no power, pomp, or 
weaith, but have been*mainta!:cd by the unive-fal 
body of true belictersy from the days of the apoltles, 
and will be to the refurre@tion ; ncither will the 
gates of hell prevail againft them. Swift. 

BetyevinGiy. adv. [from To délieve.] 
After a believing manner., 

Berke. adv. [from like, as by likelihood.) 

1. Probably; likely; perhaps. 

There came out of the fame woods a horrible 
foul bear, which fearing, berike, while the lion was 
prefent, came furioully towards the place where J 
was. Sidney. 

Lord Angelo, Aclike, thinking me remifs in my 
ofS<c, awakens me w.th this unwonted putting on. 

Shakefpeare. 

Jofephus affirmeth, that one of them remained 
in his time; meaning, éclike, fome puin or foun- 
dation thereof. Ratkigh. 


= 


a 


BEL 

2. It is fometimes ufed in a fenfe of irony, 
as it may be fuppofed. 

» We think, belike, that he will accept what the 
meaneft of them would difdain. Hooker. 

God appointed the fea to one of them, and the 
land to the other, becaufe they were fo great, that 
the fea could not hold them both ; or elfe, belike, 
if the fea had been large enough, we might have 
gone a fithing for elephants. Brerew. on Lang. 

Beuive, adv. [bilive, Sax. probably 

from brand lire, in the fenfe of vivacity, 

fpeed, quicknefs.] - Speedily ; quickly : 

a word out of ufe. 

By that fame way the dircful dames to drive 
Their mournful chariot, fill’d with rufty blood, 
And down toPluto’s hou fe arecome belive. Fairy Qe 
BELL. 2. f [bel, Saxon; fuppofed, by 

Skinner, to come from pelvis, Lat. a 

bafin. See Baut.] 

1. A veffel, or hollow body of cat me- 
tal, formed to make a noife by the act 
of a clapper, hammer, or iome other 
inftrument ftriking againft it. Bells are 
in the towers of churches, to call the 
congregation together. 

Your flock, affembled by the bel, 

Encircled you to hear with reverence.  Sbakefpe 

Get thee gone, and dig my grave thyfelf, 

And bid the merry ée//s ring to'thy ear, . 

That thou, art crowned, not.that Lam dead. Shak. 

Four de//s admit twenty-four changes in ring- 
ing, and five bells one hundred,and twenty. 

Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

He has no one neceffary attention to any thing 

but the dc//, which calls to prayers twice a-day. 
Addifon, Spc€atore 

2. {t is ufed for any thing in the form of 
a bell, as the cups of flowers. 

Where the bce fucks, there fuck I, 

Ina cowflip’s bell I lie. Shakefpeare’s Tempe 

The humming bees, that hunt the golden dew, 
In fummer’s heat on tops of dilles feed, 

And creep within their de//s to fuck the balmy feed. 

Dryden. 

3. A fmall hollow globe of metal perforat- 
ed, and containing in it a folid ball; 
which, whemit is fhaken, by bounding i 
againtt the fides, gives a found. 

As the ox hath his yoke, the horfe his curb, ard 
the faulcon his Sells, fo hath man his defircs. 

Shakefpesre’s As you like it. 

4. To bear the bell. Tobe the firt; from 
the wether, that carries a 4c// among the 
fheep, or the firft horfe of a drove that 
has éef/s on his collar. 

The Italians have carried away the 3! from 
all other nations, as may appease both by their 
buoks and works. —' , Hakewiil. 

5. To Jhake the bells. A phrale in Shake- 

Jpeare, taken from the bells of a hawk. 

Neither the king, nor he that loves him beit, 
The proudeft he that holds up Lancafter, 

Dares ftir a wing, if Warwick jaakes bis bells u Shak, 
To Bev. v. x. [fromthe noun.} To grow 

in buds or flowers, in the form of a bell. 

~ Hops, in the beginning of Auguit, belh and are 
fuinetimies ripe. Brtimers 

BeLu-FASHIONED. adj. [from 4e/l and 

fajboion.} Having the form of a bell ; 

campaniform. 

The thorn-apple rifes with a ftrong round falk, 
having large bell fafhioned flowers at the joints. 

Mortisncre 

Berrie. n. e [bean, delle, Fr.] A young 
lady. 

What motive could compel 

A well-bred lord ¢' aifault-a gentle beile ? 

O fay, what ftranger caufe, yet uneaplor'd, 

Could make a gentle belle reje& a lord? Pope, 

Zz BELLES 


BEL 


BELLES LETTRES. n. f. (Fr.] Polite 
literature. It has no Angular. 

The exactnefs of the other, is to admit of fome- 
thing like difcourfe, eipecially in what regards the 
bell.s lettres. Tatler. 

BE'LLIBONE. n.f. [from bellus, beautiful, 
and bonus, good, Lat. belle EF bonne, 
Fr.) A woman excelling both in beau- 
ty and gooduefs. A word now out of ufe. 

Pan may be proud that ever he begot 

Such a bellibcne, e q 

And Syrinx rejoice that ever was her lot 

To bear fuch a one. Spenfer 


Berri cerant. ladj. (belliger, Lat.] 

BELLI'GEROUS. ? Waging war. Did. 

Be'LLING. n.f. A hunting term, {poke of 
a roc, when fhe makes a noife in rutting 
time. Dia. 

BELLI POTENT. adj. [bellipotens, Lat.) 
Puiffant ; mighty in war. Did. 

To Be’tLow. v. n. [bellan, Saxon. ] 

1. To make a noife as a bull. 


Jupiter became a bull, and bellowed; the green l 


Neptune a ram, and bleated. Sbakefgeare. 
What bull dares bellow, or what fheep dares bleat, 
Within the lion's den? Dryden. 
But now the hufband of a herd muft be 
Thy mate, and bellowing fons thy progeny. Dryd. 
2. To make any violent outcry. 
He faften'd on my neck, and del/ow'd out, 
As he'd burft heav’n. Shake/peare. 
3. To vociferate; to clamour. In this 
fenfe it is a word of contempt. 
The dull fat captain, with a hound’s deep throat, 
Would bella out a laugh in a bafe note. Dryden. 
This gentleman is accuftomned to roar and bel- 
low fo terribly loud, that he frightens use Tatler. 
4. To roar as the fea in a ftorm, or as the 
wind; to make any continued noile, 
that may caufe terrour. 
Till, at the laft, he heard a dread found, 
Which thro’ the wood loud belewing did rebound. 
Spenfer. 
The rifing rivers float the nether ground ; 
And rocks the dellaving voice of boiling feas re- 
bound. Dryden. 
Be'LLows. 2. f. [biliz, Sax. perhaps it 
is corrupted from Jellies, the wind being 
contained in the hollow, or belly. It has 
no fingular; for we ufually fay, a pair 
of bellows; but Dryden has ufed bellows 
as a fingular. ], 
3. The inftrument uled to blow the fire. 
Since fighs, into my inward furnace turn’d, 
For bellows ferve to kindle more the fire. Sidney. 
One, with great belvs, gather'd filling air, 
And with forc’d wind the fucl did enflame. FairyQ. 
The {mith prepares his hammer for the ftrokc, 


While the lung’d be//czus hiffing fire provoke. Dryd. | 
The lungs, as bellows, fupply a force of breath ; | 


and the afpera arteria is as the nole of bellows, to 
colle&t and convey the breath. Helder. 
2. In the following paflage it is fngular. 
Thou neither, like a dellewus, fwell it thy face, 
As if thou wert to blow the burning mafs 
Of melting ore. Dryden. 
Be'LLUINE. adj. [belluinus, Lat.] Beaft- 
ly ; belonging to a beaft; favage ; bru- 
tal. 
If human ations were not to be judged, men 
would have no advantage over beas. At this 
sate, the animal and dci/uine life would be the 


beft. Atterbury. 
BELLY. n. /. [balg, Dutch; ol, bola, 
Welth. } 


x. That part of the human body which 


reaches from the breaft to the thighs, 
coctaining the bowels,- 


4 


— 


fice to fhew. 
B 


BEL 


The body's members 
Rebell’d againft the belly; thus accus'd it jæ 
Thatonly like a gulf it did remain, 
Still cupboarding the viand, never bearing 
Like labour with the reft. Sis ty 
2. In beafts, it is ufed, in general, for 
that part of the body next the ground. 

And the Lord faid unto the ferpent, Upon thy 
belly italt thou go, and*duft fhalt thou eat, all the 
days of thy life. Genefis. 

3. The womb: in this fenfe, it is com- 
monly ufed ludicroufly or familiarly. 

1 fhail antwer that better, than you can the 
getting up of the negro's belly: the Moor is with 
child by you. Sbake/peare. 

The fecret is grown too big for the pretence, 
like Mrs. Primly’s big belly. , Congreve. 

4. That part of man which requires food, 
in oppofition to the éack, or that which 
demands clothes. 

They were content with a licentious life, where- 
in they might fill'their belies by fpoil, rather than 
by labuur. Hayward. 

Whofe god is thcir belly. Pbil. 

He that fows his grain upon marble, will haves 
many a hungry belly before harveft. Arburbrot. 

5. The part of any thing that {wells-out 
into a larger capacity. 

Fortune fomegimes turneth the handle of the 
bottle, which is cafy to be taken hold of; and 
after the belly, which is hard to grafpe Bacon. 

An Irifh harp hath the toncave, or beliy, not 
along the ftrings, but at the end of the ftrings. 

Bacon. 
6. Any place in which fomething is in- 
clofed. 

Out of the belly of hell cried I, and thou 
heardeft my voice. Fonab. 

To BeE'LLY. v. ne [from the noun.] ‘To 
fwell into a larger capacity 3 to hang 
out ; to bulge out. 

Thus by degrees day waftes, figns ceafc to rife, 
For bellying earth, fill rifing up, denies 
Their light a paflage, and confines our eyes. 

Creech's Manilius. 

The pow’r appeas’d, with winds fuffic’d the fail, 
The bellying canvas ftrutted with the gale. Dryden. 

Loud rattling fhakes the mountains and the plain, 
Heav’'n bellies downwards, and defcends in rain. 

m Dryden. 

*Midft thefe difports, forget they not to drench 
Themfelves with bellying goblets. Philips. 

BeE'LLYACHE. n. f. [from Selly and ache. | 
The cholick ; or paia in the bowels. 
Be'LLYBOUND, adj. | [from Jéelly and 

bound.) Difeafed, fo as to be coftive, 


BEL. 


This night, wherein the cubdrawa bear would 
couch, 
The lion and the belly-pinched wolf 
Keep their. fur dry, unbonnetted he runs. Shakef 
Be'LLYROLL. 2. f. [from belly and roll} 
A roll fo called, as it feems, from en- 
tering into the hollows. 4 
They have two {mall harrows that they clap 
on each Gide of the ridge, and fo they ‘harrow 
right up and down, and roll it with a be//yre//, that 
goes between the ridges when they have fown it. į 
Mortimer. 
Be'tuy-TimBer. 2. f [from belly and 
rimber.| Food; materials to fupport the 
belly. 
y Where belly-timber, above ground 
Or under, was not to be found. Hudibrage 
The itrength of every other member = 
Is founded on your belly-timbzr. Pricr. 


Be'LLY-WOR™M. a. f. [from beily and 


worm.) A worm that breeds in the 
belly. 

Beitman. n. f [from bell and ran.) He 
whofe bufinefs it is to proclaim any 
thing in towns, and to gain attention: 
by ringing his bell. p 

§t was the owl that fkriek’d, the fatal beman 
Which gives the ftern’ft good night. Sbakefpearee. 

Where Titian’s glowing paint the canvas wasm'd, 
Now hangs the de/man's fong, and pafted here 
The colour’d prints of Overtan appear. Gaye 

The belman of each parifh, as he goes his cir- 
cuit, cries out every night, Pat twelve o'clock. 

Swifte 

BE'LMETAL. z. f. [from del] and metal.} 
The metal of which bells are made, be- 
ing a mixture of five parts copper with» 
one of pewter. 

Belmetal has copper one thoufand pounds, tin 
from three hundred to two hundred pounds, brafs 
one hundred and fifty poundse Bacco 

Colours which arife on ècimetal, when melted 
and poured on the ground, in open air, like the 
colours of water bubbles, are changed by viewing 
them at divers obliquities. Newton. 

To Beto’cx. v.a. [from de and /ock.] To 
faiten as with a lock. 

This is the hand, which with a vow'd contract 
Was fatt belock’d in thine. Shakefpearce 

BE'LOMANCY. n. /. [from BO and par- 
liia. | 

Beicmancy, or divination by arrows, hath been 
in requet with Scythians; Alans, Germans, with 
the Africans and Turks of Algier. 

Brown's Vuigar Errcurte 


- and fhrunk in the belly. 7 Rises. v. Le 
BE'LLY-FRETTING. n. /. [from belly and a ooh Naduhs Renee Ate Dutch. } 
ret. | 


To light on a part of.a field decnging ta Boaz. 
Ruibhe 
2. T'o be the province or bufinefs of. 
There is no need of fuch redrefs 3 
Or if there were, it not dclengs to yote: Shakefas 
The declaration of theie latent philofophers ¿ve 
longs to another paper. Boyles 
To Jove the care of heav'n and earth belongs. 
Dryden. 


1. [With farriers.] The chafing of a 
_horfe’s belly with the foregirt. 
2. A great pain in a horfe’s belly, caufed 
by worms. Di&. 
BE'LLYFUL. 2. f. [from belly and full.] 
1. As much food as fills the belly, or fa- 
tisfies the appetite. 
2. It is often ufed ludicroufly for more | 3. To adhere, or be appendant to. 
than enough ; thus, King James told He went into a defart belonging to Bethfuida. 
his fon that he would have his bellyful athe 
of parliamentary impeachments. 


BE'LLYGOD. af. [from belly and: god.) 
A glutton; one who makes a god of 
his belly. 

What infinite wafte they made this way, the 
only ftory of Apicius, a famous bellygod, may’ fuf- 

Hakewill. 

E'LLY-PINCHED. adj. [from belly and 

pinch.} Starved. 


4. To have relation to. 
To whom éeicnge? thou? whence art thou? 
. 1 Samuchs 


5. To be the quality or attributes of. 

The faculties belonging to the fupreme {pirit, 
are unlimited and bourdlefs, fitted and dehgned 
for infinite objects. Cucy nee 

6. To be referred tg; to relate to. 
He careth for things that belong to the Lord. 
1 Corizeb. 


3 BELOVED, 


BEL 
Beroven. participle, [from belove, de- 
rived of Jove. . It is obfervable, that 
; though the participle be of very frequent 
uie, the verd is feldom or never admit- 
ted; as we fay, you are much beloved 
by me, but not, LWe/ove you.) Loved ; 
dear. ck. Pa 
I think it is not meet, 
Mark Anthony, fo well bal:a'd of Cefar, 
Should outlive Cefar. > Shakefpeare. 
In likenefs of a dove 
The Spirit defcended, whiie the Father's voice 
From hbeav'n pronounc’d him his dcleved Son. 
l s * Miltom. 
Bero'w. prep. [from be and low.] 
À 1. Under in place; not fo high.. 
Fer all 5e/ew the moon I would not leap. SEak. 
He'll beat Aufidius” head de/ow his knee, 
And tread upon his neck. Shakefpeare. 
2 Inferiour in dignity. 
The noble Venetians think themfelves equal at 
~ leat to the eleCtors of the empire, and but one 
degree be/ow kings. Addifon. 
3. Inferiour in excellence. = 
© His idyhiums of Theocritus are as much be- 
2 „ lew his Manilius, as the fields'areibclow the ftars. 
- Felton. 
4. Unworthy of; unbefitting. 
‘Tis much bedw me on his throne to fitis 
But when I do, you thall petition it. Dryden. 
BeLo’w. adv. 
1. In the lower place ; in the place neareft 
the centre. 
To men ftanding be/ory' on the ground, thofe 
that be on the top of, Paul’s feem: much lefs ;than 
they are, and cannot be known, but, to. men 
above, thofe below fecero nothing fo much leflened, 
3 and may be known, Baccn. 
The upper regions of the air perceive the col- 
f leion of the matter of the tempefts and winds 
4 before the air here below ; and therefore the ob- 
i “ fcuring of the fmaller ftars, isa fign of tempeft 
i‘ following. Raven. 
E a His fultry heat intcéts the fky ; 
The ground below is parch’d, the heav'ns above us 
° » Dryden. 
This faid, he led them up the mountain’s brow, 
And fhew'd them all the fhining fields bekw. 
. Dryden. 
l 2. On earth, in oppofition to heaven. 
And let no tears from erring pity flow, 
For one that's blefs"d above, immortaiiz'd below. 
The faireft child of Jove; 
a Bekay for ever fought, and-blefe'd above. Prior. 


oppoted to Aeaven and earth. 

The giadfome ghoits in circling troops. attend ; 
Delight to hover near, and long to know 
What bus’nefs brought him to the realms belo. 

Dryden. 

When fuff'ring faints aloft in beams fhall glow, 
And’ proip’rous traitors gnath their tecth beliw: 

n Tickell. 

To Beto WT v. av [from be, and-forws, 

a word of contempt.] To treat with 

opprobrious language ; to call names. 
Obfolete. 

Sieur Gaulard, when he heard a gentleman 
repost, that at a fupper they had not only good 
hcec, bat allo favoury epigrams, and fine ana- 
grams, _retusning home, rated and belowsed his 
cook, a3 an ignorant feullion, that never drefied 
him either epigrams or anagrams. Camden. 


Bevtswa’ocer. n. f. A.cant word for a 
whorematter. - 

You are a charitable $elfwagger 3 my wife cried 

aut fire, and you cried ouc for engines. Dryden. 

BesT. naf. (belz; Sax. baltheus, Lat. ] 

A girdle ; a cinéture in which a {word, 

or {ome weapon, js commonly hung. 

. E i - 


walls of Troy by'the'Ġelt given him by Ajax. 


BELWE'THER. n/i [fromórl] andwerher.] 


~ "cattle; to be a bawd to a belwetber. 


- break into another’s pafture, ard ‘being to pafs 


To Bety’.'» See Berie. 
To Bemad. v. a. [from be and mad.] To 


ToBemi’re. v. a. [from be and mire.) 


K 3. In hell; in the regions of the dead : | 


“BEN 


He cannot buckle his diftemper’dieaufe ' 
Within the belt of rule. Shake/peare. 
Ajax flew himfelf with the fword given him 
by Heétor, and Hector was dragged about the 


f EA Scuth. 
Then {natch'd the fhining dc/t, with gold inlaid ; 
‘The bele Eurytion’s artful hands had made. Dryd. 


A fhéep which leads the flock with a 
bell on his neck. P 
The fox will ferve my theep to gather, `; 
And drive to follow after their beiwetbere Spehfer 
To.offer.£o get your living-by the copulation of 
Stakefpeare. 
‘The flock of theep and defwerber thinking to 


over another bridge, juitled: tii, both felliinto the 
ditch. Howell, 


make'mad; to-turn the brain. . 
3 Mi Making Juf report, 

OF how unnatural and bemadding torrow , 
The king hath:cavfe to plaine" Shakefpeare. 


f ' 


To. drag or encumber in the mire; to 
foil by pafling through dirty places. 
Away they rode in homely fort, 
Their journey long, their money fhort 5 
The loving couple well dcmir'd ; 


The horfe and both the riders tir'd. Swift: 


To Bemo’an. Usa. [from To moan:}] ‘To 


lament; to bewail; to exprefs forrow 
' for. ow 
He falls, he fills the houfe with heavy groans, 
Implores their pity, and-bis pain bemoans. Dryden. 
The gods themfelves the ruin'd feats bemoan, ` 
And blame. the mifchiefs’ that themfelves have 
done. Addifon. 


Bemo aner. n. / [from the verb.) A 


lamenter ; the perlon that laments. 


(To Bemock. v. a. [from mock.]} To treat 


with. mocks. : 


Bemock the modet moon. Shake/prare. 


To Bemoir..v. a. (he; and mil, from 


mouiller, Fr.| To bedraggle ; to bemire; 
to encumber with dirt and mire. 

Thou fhouldft have heard in how miry a place, 
how the w29’ béareiied, how he left her with the 
horfe upon her. Sbolifpeare, 


Jo BemMONSTER«( Vesapo [from -déiand 


monfter.| ‘To. make monftrous. ) 
Thou changd and felf-convested thing ! for 
fhame, 7 : 


Bemenfter not thy feature. Shakefpeare, 


Bemu’sep. adj. [from To muje.] Over- 


come with mufing; dreaming :,a word 
of contempt... . e. dn athe 
“Is there a parfon much. demws'd in. beer, - 


A maudlin poetefsy a rhiming peer? ~ "Pope. 


BENCH. 2. J. [benc, Sax. banc, Fri] 
1. A feats diftinguifhed from a /col:by its 


greater length. 
The feats and benches fhone of ivory, 


An hundred nymphs fat fide by fide about. Sperfer. 


All Rome js pleas'd when Statiys will rehearte, 
And longing crowds expect the promis’d verte 5 
His lofty nambers with fo great a guft 
They hear, and fwallow with fuch eager luft.: 
Bot while the common fuffrage crown'd his caufe, 
And broke the benches with their loud applaute, 
His mufe had ftarv'd, had not a piece unread; 
And by a player bought, fupply’d her bread. Dryd. 


2. A feat of juftice ; the feat-where judges 


fied 


To pluck down juttice from.your awful bench ; 


Skake[peare. 


To trip the cousle of law. _ 


BEN 
Cyriae, whofe grandfire onthe royal bench 
Of Britith Themis, with no mean applaufe, 
Pronounc’d, and in his volumes taught our laws, 
Which others at their bar fo often wrench. Milton. 
3.. The perfons fitting ona bench; as, the 
whole bench voted the fame way. 
Fools to, popular praife afpire 
Of publick fpeeches, which worfe fools admire 3 
While, from both benches, with redoubled founds, 
Th'applaufe of lords and commoners abounds.Dryde 
To BENCH. wv. a. [from the noun. } 
1. To furnifh with benches. 
~ Twas binch’d with turf, and goodly to be feens 
The thick young grefs arofe in frefher green. Drydq 
2. To feat upon a bench. 
His cupbearer, whom I from ‘meaner form 
Have bench’d, and rear’d to worthip. Shakelpeare. - 
Be’ncuer. 2. f (from. bench.] 'Thofe 
gentlemen of the inns of court are called 
benchers, who have been readers ;. they 
being admitted: to plead within the bar, 
are alfo called inner barriiters. The 
benchers, being the feniors of the houfe, . 
are ,intrufted with its government and 
direétion, and out of them is a treafurer ` 
yearly chofen. Blount. Chambers. 


I was taking a walk in the gardens of Lincoln's 
Inn ; a favour that is indulged me by feveral 
benchersy who are grown old with me. Tatler 
To BEND. vsa. pret. bended, or bent ; 
part. pall. bended, or bent. _ [bendan, . 
Saxon; Bander, Fr. as Shinner thinks, . 
from pandare; Lat.] 
1: Tomake crooked ; to crook; to infekt. 
The ratnbow compaffeth the heaven with a.glo- 
rious circle, and the hands of the Mott High hath 
bended ite Eccluse 
They bend their bows, they whirl their flings 
around : 
Heaps of fpent arrows fall, and ftrew the-ground 5 
And helms, and fhields, and rattling arms refound. 
l aar Dryden. 
2. To direé to a certain point, ` 
O@avius'and Mark Anthony — 

Came down upon us with a mighty power, 
Bending their expedition tow'rd Philippi. Sbakc/p. 
Why doft thou end thy eyes upon the earth, 

And ftart fo often when thou fite’ft alone? Shak. 
Your gracious eyes upon this labour bent. Fairf, 
To that {weet region was our voyage dent, 
When winds, and ev'ry warring element, 
Difturb’d our courfe. Dryden,- - 
Then, with a rufhing found, th’ affembly bend 
Diverfe their fteps ; the rival roat afcend : 
The royal dome. Pope. - 
3. To apply to a’certain’ purpofe ; to ine 
tend the mind. 
©  Menwiil not end their wits to examine, whether 
things, wherewith they have been accuftomed,, be 
good.or evil. Hooker. 
He is within, with two right reverend fathers, 
Divinely bent to meditation. Shake/pearce 
When he fell into the gout, he was:no longer 
* able to erd his mind or thoughts to any publick 
bufinefs. Temple. 
4. To put any thing in order for ufe : a 
metaphor taken from bending the bow. 
I'm fettled, and bend up 
Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. Shake/p. 
As a fowler. was bending his net, a blackbird 
afked him what he was doing ? L'Eftrange. 
5... To incline.». 
But when to mifchief mortas bend their will, 
How focn they find fit intruments of ill! _ Popes 
6..To fubdue; to make fubmiffive: as, 
war and famine will /end our enemies. 


7. To bend the brow.. To knit the brow 3 


to frown. s 
Some have been feen to bite their pen, Scratch 
their head, bend tbeir brows, bite their lips, beat 
| the board, and tear thcir paper. a 
d 


BE Q 
g. Tendency; flexion; particular direc- |) 
tion. 

The exercifing the underftanding in the feveral 
“ways of reafoning, teachech the mind’ fupplenefs, 
to apply itfelf more dexteroufly to ents and turns 

of the matter, in all its refcarches. I Locke. 
10. A ftalk of grafs, called dent-gra/s. 
His {pear, a Lene both Riff and ftrong, 
And well near of two inches long ; 
The pile was of a horfe-fly’s tongue, 
Whofe tharpnefs nought reverfed. Drayt. Nympb. 

Then the flowers of the vines; it is a little 
duft, like the duft of a bent, which grows upon the 
veluiter, i ia the firt coming forth. ‘Bacons EfJays. 
p Jene is drawn in a mantle of dark grafs-green, 
upon his head a garland of Gents; kingtaps, and 
miaidenhair, Peacham. 

Be’ntina Time. [from bert.) ‘The ame 
when pigeons feed on bents before peas 
are ripe. 

Bare bering times, and moulting months, may 

come, 
When, lagging late, they cannot reach their home. 
Dryden. 

Jo Benu’ va. [benumen, Saxon. ) ` 

1. To make torpid ; to take away the 
fenfation and vfe of any part by cold, 
or by fome obitruction. 

So itings a fnake that.to the fire i: ie brought, 
Which harmlefs lay, with cold denumm'd, betores’ 

Fairfax: 

The winds blow moit and kcen, which bide 
us feek 

Some better fhroud, fome better warmth, to étigrith 

Our limbs benumm de Milton. 

My finews flacken, and an icy ftiffnefs ri 
Benum: my blood. Denbam. 

It {eizes upon the vitals, and Lemums the fenfes;, 
and where there is no fenfe, there can be no pain. 

Scarth. 

Will they be the lefs dangerous,’ when warmth 
fhall bring them to:themtelvcs; becaufe:they were 
once trezen and benurm:med with aie LD Efrranges 

To ftupify. fx , 

Threfe agcents were her laf : ie creeping death 
Benumm'd her fenfes Grit, then ftopp’d’ her ent 

eni 

Benzorinie n. f A medicinal kindof re- 
fin'imported from the Eaft Indies, and 
vulgarly called benjamin, Itis procured 
by making ‘an incifion in a tree, whole 
leaves relemble thofe of the lemon-tree.! 
The bet comes from Siam, and is call- 
ed amygdaloides, being interfperfed: with 
white {pots, refembling broken almonds, 

Trevoux, Chambers. 

“The liquor we have diftilled from benzoin, is 

fubye& to frequent viciffitudes of fluidity and 
firmnefs. Boyle. 

Benzoin Tree, See BENJAMIN TREE. 

To Bera tnt. v, a. [from paint. ] To 
cover with paint. 

‘Thou know’ ft, the mafk of night is on my face, 
Elfe would. a'maiden bluth bepaint my cheek. Shak. 

To Bert ncu., v. a. [from piach.] To 
mark with pinches. 

In their fides, arms, fhoulders, all bepincbs, 
Ran piek the yosh red with blood, ready to Rart 
Chapman. 
To het E v. a. [from, pi/.]. To wet 


' with;urines 
One caufed, at, a feat, a bagpipe to be played, 


which made the knight bepif himfelf, torthe great; }. 


diverfion of all then prefeat, as well as confufion 
of himfelf. Derbam. 
To BEQUE’ATH.. v. ai. [cprSe, Sax. a 

will.] To leave by will to another. 
She had never been difinherited ‘of that goodly 


portion, which nature had fo liberally beguecthed f> 


20 ber. Sidney. 


BER 


Let's choofe executors, and talk of wills 5 
And yet not fomfor what can we beguearh, 
Save our depofed:badies toithe ground ? | &bakefp. 
My father mine me by will but.a poor thou- 
fand crowns, RE ho ae 
Methinke this age feems refolved to beguzacb 
pofterity fomewhatito remember it. » Glanville. 
For you, whom beft I love and value moit,, 
But to your fervice Libegueatb my ghott. 


Dryden's Fables. 
Beque aATHMENT. n. f. [from bequeath, ] 
A legacy. Dia. 
Beque’st.-».f. [from bequeath. } Some- 
| thing Téft by will; a legacy. 
| He claimed .the crown tovhimielf,; bretesdme 
| an adoption, or eguh, of the kingdom unto him 
tby the Conteffor. Hale. 
To Bera rrut. wv. a: (from rattles] To 
fill with noife ;: to make a noife at in 
contempt. 
Thete_are now the fafhion, and fo beratrle the 
common ftages, fo they call them; that many wears 
| ing-rapiers are afvaid of goofequillss, and). dare 
| fcarce come thithere Shukefpeares 
Be'rperryen. A” Eberberis; fometimes 
| written: barberry, which fee.}. A-berry 
ofa fharp taite; ufed for pickles..9°' | 
Some never ripen to be fweet, as tamarinds, 
berberries, crabs, flocs, Gc. = Bacon's Nat. Hif, 
To BERWAVE. tuni preter. d bereaved, 
| or bereft ; part. bereft, Lbeneor ata Sax- 
ons}. ihi? 
1, To ftrip of § to dept ofo Ir has ge- 


| nerally the particle of before the’ ag 


taken away. 
Madam, you have: bereft._me of all words, 
‘Only my blood {peaks to you in my.veins. Shak. 
That when thou com’ft to kneel at Henry's feet, 


‘Thou may’ ft bereave him of his wits with wonder... 


Shake/peares 
* There wag never-a prince bereaved of his depen - 


fehcies by his’ council, except there hath bécn an. 


vergreatnefs in one Ruuntellony Bacon’ Effays. 
Ol" The facreg priefts, with ready knives bereave 

The beatts of lite. 

| Te deprive us of metals, is to. make us mere 

favages; it is to bcreave us cf all arts and {ciences, 

cf hiftory and’ letttrs, nay of rev ealed rcligion 
too, that incftimabte fay our of Heaven. 

“Bentley's PAE af 


24 Sometimes i it is tfed without o. 


. Bercawe me.no . 
Whedon J: live! t thy gentle looks,’ thy-aid,!" Mi 
Thy counfel} ‘in mien can ofBui Gigs 2: at 
3. To take away from , 
Alliyour niga. thofe; sijoi 


Is utterly bereft you, all is lott. Shakefpeares 


Bere’ AVEMEN Ty ie {from bereave.} Der 


privation. ` i da 
BERE FE. part. pal of bereave. 
“The. chier pf either fide bereft, ot lites... 
bod 


Or yielded to the foe, concludes the agen 
Bercy , See Burrow. 
BE RG a MOT m j> bergamorte, Fr. pou si 


1. A fort of pear, commonly called burz 


gamot. „See PEAR 

2. ;A fort of effence, or perfume, drawn 
from fruit produced by ingrafting! a 

~ Jemon-tree on a bergamot’ pearttock!» 

3. Alfort ‘of: foul) ivNich is onty:clean 'to- 


> bedtinto it.” vi igt, Ango 


BEROMASTER. 2f, [from behs sä. „iaf 


mafter.J.. The bailiff, or chief officer, 

among-the Derby {hire miners. x 
Bae’ramore. n. fi {of benz,; a mountain, 

and mocas a’ meeting, Saxon.) ae court 


Drydens 


+} BERRY-REARING 


1S {i 


ff eh with 4 a, „little of the’ eflence’ rubi 


BER 
: held upon av hill for deciding contro- 
verfies among the Derbyfiire miners. -* 
Blount. 
To Berwy'me. via. [from rhymz.] To 
mention in rhyme, or verfes : a word 
| of contempt. . 

Now is he for the numbers that Petrarch 
flow'd in: Laura to his lady was but a kitchen- 
wench; massy, the had a better love, (9. bertyme 
her. Shake/peart, 

I fought no homage from the race that write; = 
| Lkept, like Afian monarchs, from their fights 

| Poems I heeded, now berbym'd fo long, 

a more than ‘thou, great George! a birthday | 
i fong. a Pepe: = 

pekir x. nej. (from Berlin, the city 

| where they were frit made.} A coach of 

| a particular form. - l 

Beware of Latinauthors ai! 

Nor think ‘your verfes ftcrling, ': 


Though with a golden pen yoa ferat? à 
And {cribble in a berlin. Suir: 


BERME.. n. f. (Fr. in fortification.] A 
fpace of eet: three, four, or five feet 
| wide, left. withaut, between the foot of 
| the rampart: and’ the fide of the ‘mote, 
| to prevent the earth from falling down 

í into the mote ; fometimes palifadoed. 


Harris. i 


To BERO’ B.u. a. [fromrob,] [Torob ;-to 
plunder; ; to wrong any, by taking away 
fomething trom him by fga or vio- 


lence. Nor ufed. 

She faid, ah déareft lori! what evil Rar 
On'you hath frown'd, and pour’d his influence bad, 
That of yourlelf:youthus berobbed are ? "Fairy Q. . 


BERRY. 2. f. [bergs Sax. from benan, 
to bear.] Any {mall fruit, with ‘Many 
feeds or {mall ftones: , 

She fmote the ground, the prich ftraight forth | 
“did yield’ '* i ~ 
A fruitful olive'treepivith liries: (teed; rN 
Thatall the gods admir'd.. 5 a e Spenfer. 
| The Rewberry. graws underneath: the nettles T 
And.wholefome écrries thrive and ripen betty: 

‘ Neighbour'd by fruit of bafeft quality. Shakefp. 
å Berry. v. n. [from the: -noun, ] To 
bear berries. y 

Cedar. {cedrus baccis 

fera, Lat.] The. leaves"are fquamofe, 
fomewhat hike: thofe of the cyprefs. The 
katkins:'or male flowers, “are: Pa 
at remote diltances from the fruit ó 

the fame tree. The fruit is a bey, f 
inclofing three hard feeds ineach, The 

~ wood is of great ufe in the Levant, is 

large. timber, and may, be thought. the 

fhiteimtwood mentioned.in the Scrip: ; 
turey'of which many of the ornaments” 
to the famous AR of Se were ` 
made: buoy Rema plate [aye 

BERRY-BEARING, Orth: Sec Mui’ 
BERRY BLIGHT. -y ~ 

Bers, isothe, famey with our bright 5.in 
the Latin, illusirés and clarus, So LE berty, 
eternally famous or bright 3 Sighere „fumous \ 

E tonquercr And ihe who was termed by 
the Germans Brisa, was by the Greeks., 
called Budoxia, AS 1s 0 ery. red by, Linta. 
randus. OF thefameé. fort were thefe, 
P: ‘edrus, Epiphantus, Photius, Lampri- > 

"dius, BEAN Hluftris. 

Gibfon’s Camden, . 

Be pris. "J. {with faijors.] See Breath. 

“BR TRAM. 
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BES 
Be'etram. no / pyrethrum Lat.) Adort 
of herb, called alfo éaffard pellitory. 
BERYL. n. S. [beryllus, Lat.] A kind o 
nprecious shone. 

Mayithyabillows roulafbore 
The beryl and the golden ore. Miltone 
The beryl of our laf idaries is only afine fart of; 
cornélian, of a more deep bright sred, fometimes' 
with a caft of yellow, and more tranfparent-than 
the common cornelian. Woodward. 
"To Bescre EN. v. a. [from fereen.] To 
cover.with a;fcreen ; to fhelter ; to,con- 


‚ceal. 
What man art thou, that thus bcfereen`d in nights) 
So ftumbleft on my counfel ? SbakeScure. 
“To Bese’ecu. v. a. pret. I defought, I 
have de/ought. [from pecan, Sax. ver- 
Sfoecken, Dutch.] | 
1. To entreat ; to fupplicate ; to,implore : 


fometimes before a perlon. 

I befeech you, Sir, pardon me; itis only a letter 

from my brother, that I have not all over-read. 
Shake/peare- 
T befeecb- thee for my ‘fon Onefimus, whom 1 
have begotten in my bonds. Phismor., 10. 
I, in the anguifhsofomy heart, defeech you — 
Toquit the dreadful purpofe of your foul. Addijon. 

2. To beg; to afk: before a thing. 
But. Eve fellshumble,,and de/ougbs 

His peace, and thus proceeded in her plaint. Milton, 
Before I come to them, I befeech your patience, 
whilft 1 {peak fomething to ourfelves here pee l 
ratte 
To Bese’em. v. n. [bexiemen, Dutch.] To 


become ; to be fit ; to be decent for. 
What form of fpeech, or behaviour, defeconerb 
us in our prayers to Almighty*God ? Hooker. 
This overfight 

Befeems thecynotjinwhom, fuch virtues {pring. 

Fairfax. 
Verona’s ancient citizens 

Caft by, their brave befecming ornaments. Sbhakefp. 
What thoughts he had, befeems not me to fay ; | 

Though fome furmiferhe- went toifat and pray. 
Drydem 

Bese“en. particip. [from befe, Skinner. 
This word I haveionly.tound-in Spen/er. ] 
Adapted ; adjufted ; becoming. 

Forth came that ancient. bord and aged queen, 
Armed in antique robes down to the ground, 
And fad habiliments-right well bekes. 

Jo Bese’r. v. avpret. beet; 1 have dese. 
' fbepuvzan, Sax.] 

1.°To befiege ; to hem in; to inclofe; as 
with a fiege. 

Follow. himithat’s fled ; 
The thicket is defer, he cannot "feape. Shake/peare. 
Now, Cezfar, let thy troops defet, our gates, 

_ And bar cach avenuce— | 
Cato: fbalhapen to himfelf_a paffage. Addifon. 
"I know thou fook’ft on me as on a wretch 

“Bele with ills; and cover'd-with misfortunes. 


Adifens 


n2 To waylay ; todurround. 
~ Drawtorththy weapony we're defet with thieves j 
Refcue thy. miftrefa, * Shakefpeara 
“The only righteous in a world perverfe, 

Andrtheretore hated, therefore fo Sefer 
With toes, for daring fingle to be juft. el 

_ True fortitude Itake ta be the quiet policstio 
"efa man’s felf, and an undifturbeddoing bis duty 
+ Swhateverevil beires, or dangerliesimhis way. Lockey 
3: T o embarrafs ; to perplex ;-to-entangle 
_without any means of efcape. | | 
Now, daughter Sylvia, youare hard befer: Shak; 


“OO OThus Adim, lorcbc/er, seply'd. Milton 
Sure, or J read her vifage muchamfs, 
t Or grief befets iber, hard. Rowe, 


» We besin, this world dcfet_with fiodry aneafi: 
nefies, diftraéted withdiffercat gelizes. a Lockey 
+4 ‘Losfalk upan ptodharals. Not ufed, . 


i Mowe T i 


Fairy. Q. 
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„But they him fpying, both with greedy force 
At.once upon him rap, and him'bcfer " 
‘With ftrokes of mortaiefteel. ‘Fairy Queen. 
To Besurew. v: a. {The original of 
, this word 1s fomewhat obfcufe: -as at 
evidently implies zo wif ill, fome ‘derive! 
it from 4e/chryen, Germ. to enchant. 
Topfel, in his Book of Animals, deduces 
it from the rew maue, an animal, {ays 
he, fo poifonous, that.its, bite is a fe- 
vere curfe. A rew likewife fignifies 
a {colding woman ; but its origin is-not 
known. ] 
1. ‘Lo witha curfe.to. 
Nay, quoth the cock, .but I deSreev us both, 
If I believe afaint uponshis.oath. Dryden's Fabics. 
2. To happen ill.to. ; 
Befbrew thee, coufin, which did’ lead me forth 
Of thatdweet.way Lwasin tadefpair. Shake/peare. 
Now much befbrew my-manners,.and my, pride, 
If Hermia meant tofay Lyfander lied. Shakefpeare. 


Bes: DE. 
Bic si hesi i prep. [from de and fide. ] 
1. At the fide of another ; near. , 
Befide the hearfe a fruitful palmtree grows, 
Ennobled fince by.this great funeral. Fairfax. 
iHe caufed.me to fit down befidehim. Bacon. 
At his right hand, Victory 
Sat eagle-wing'd : befide him hung his bow. Milton, 
Fair Lavinia fled the fire 
Before the gods, and ftood befide her fires Dryden. 
Fair is the kingcup that in.meadow blows ; 


Fair is the daify that befide her grows. Gay. 
Now under hanging mountains, 
Befide the falls of tountains, 
Unheard, unknown, 
He makes his moan. Pope. 


z. Over and above. 

Doubtlefs, in man there is a.nature found, 
Befide the fenfes, and above them far. Sir F.Davies, 

In brutes, Aefides the excrcife of fenfitive percep- 
tion. andyimagination,. thcre are lodged inftinéts 
antecedent to their imaginative faculty. -Hale, 

We may be fure there were great numbers of 
wife and learned men, befide thofe whofe names aré 
in the Chriftian records, who took care to examine 
ourSaviour’s hiftory. .ddjfon.onChrift..Religion. 

Precepts of morality, defdes the natural corrup- 
tion of our tempers, are_abftracted from ideas of 
fenfe. Addifon. 

3. Not,according to, though not contrary ; 
aswe fay, fome things are Jefge nature, 
fome. are contrary.to- nature. 

The Stoicks did hold a.neceflary,connexion of 
caufes; but theywbelieved, that God, doth, act 
prever &, contra, naturam, pefuies and againtt nas 
ture. Bramball, 

To fay a thing is.a chaace, as it relates to fecond 

_taufes, fignifies no more, than that there are fome 
events befidethe, knowledge, purpofe, expectation, 
and power of.fecond caules. . South! 

. Providence.nften difpotes of things by a method 
j befide, and abovey the difcoveries of man’s reafon. | 
Sourb, 

It is defide my prefent bufinefs to enlarge upon 

‘this fpeculation. Bort 

4. Out of; in a ftate of deviating|from. | 
You arc too.wiltul blame, 

And, &nce your coming here, have done 
Enough to put him quite befde his patience. Shai 

) Of yagabonds we fay, ; 
~Thatithey are ne'er defiderheic ways sludibras, 

Thefe may) ferve aq landmarks, to fhew what 
lesin thedisect way ot truth, or Jsi quite befide 
ite i Locke 

5.~Before. a reciprocal ,pronoun,.,out of $ 
as, befide himfelf; out-of the order of ra; 


tional beings; out of his wits. . 

They be carried befides thémfelrvies, to whom the 
»Gignity.of publick prayer doth not difcover fom 

what most fitoels in men of gravity, than in chil 


, 


t Ji dud 


en. howd ai _ The'virtue of his wilt. 
ph Wtf 
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„Only be patient, till we have appeas’d 
The multitude, befide sbemfelves with,fear. Shake 
-Feftus faid with a loud voice, Paul, thou art befide 
tbyfelf much learning doth make thee mad. its. 
Besi De. ? 


Besi'DES. $ adu» 


1. More.than.that ; over and above. 
Jf Caffio do remain, 
He hath a daily beauty in his life, 
That makes me ugly; and, defies, the Moor 
May unfold me to him s there ftand I in peril. 
. Sbakefpeare. 
Befidesy you know not, while you here attend, 
Th” unworthy fate of your unhappy friend. Dryd. 
That man that doth not know thofe things, 
which are of neceffity for him to know, is but an 
ignorant man, whatever he may know befdes. 
Tillotfor. 
Some wonder, that the-Turk never attacks this 
treafury. But, defides thathe has attempted it for- 
merly with.no fucce(s, it is certain the, Venetians 
keep too watchful an eye. „ Addifon. 
z..Not_in.this.number ; out of this clafs ; 
not included. here. 
The men faid unto Lot, Haft, thou here any be- 
fides? Genefis. 
Outlaws and robbers, who break with all the 
world befides, muit keep taith among Ns 
; ockee 
All that we feel of it, begins and ends 
In the {mall circle of our foes or friends 5 
To all befide as much an empty fhade, 
An Eugene living, as aCzfar dead. Popes 
And dead, as living, "tis our author's pride 
Still to charm thofe who charm the world gia 
opele 

Best nery. z. f. A fpecies of pear. 

To Bes1 Ece. v. a. [from fiege.] To, be- 
leaguer ; to lay fiege to; to befet with 
armed forces; to. endeavour.;to win,2 
town or fortrefs, by furrounding it witk 
an army, and forcing, the detendants, 
either by violence or famine, to give 
admiffion. 

And he fhall befege thee in all thy gates, until thy 
high and fenced walls come down. Deutercnomye 

The queen, with all the northern earls and lords, 
Intends here to befege you in your caftlesShake/p. 

Besr’ecer. n. f. [from befege.] One 

employed in a fiege. | 

here is hardly a town taken, in the common 
forms, where the defregers have not the worfe of 
the bargain. Swift. 

To BEsLU'BBeR. v. a. [from flubber.} 
To dawb; to fmear. | 

He perfuaded us to tickle our nofes with fpear- 
grafs, and make them bleed; and then beflubber 
our garments with it, and .fwear it was the blood 
of true men. Shake/pearte 

To BesMe’aR. v. a. [from /mear.] 

1."'o bedawb; to overfpread with: fome- 


thing that fticks on. 
He lay as in a dream of deep delight, 
Befmear’d with precious balm, whofe virtuous might 
Did heal his wounds. Fairy Queene 
That face of his I do remember wells 
Yet when I faw itdaft, it was be/mear'd 
As black as Vulcan. Shake/pearee 
Firft Moloch, horrid king! befmear'd with blood 
. Of human facrifice, and parents tears. Parad. Loe 
“Her fainting hand let fall the {word, bc/mear'd 
. With blood. Denbam. 
Her guhing blood the pavement all be/mear'd. 


Dry dese 
2, Tofoil; to foul. 
My honour would not let ingratitude 
- So-much befmear, it. Shakefpeare. 


ToBesmircu. w. a Lotoil ; todifcolour. 
Not in ufe, 
Perhaps he loves you now, 
An! now no foil of cautel doth befmirch 
Shakepeare 
‘Aa oy 
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Our gaynefs and our gilt are all befmirch’d 

With rainy marching in the painful field. Shak. 

To Besmo’xe. v. n. [from /moke. } 

1. To foul with fmoke. 

2. To harden or dry in fmòke. 

To Besmu’r. v. a. [from mut.) To 
blacken with fmoke or foot. 

Bs’som. a. A [beym, berma, Sax.] An 
inftrument to fweep with. 

Bacon commended an old man that fold befoms : 
à proud young fellow came to him for a befom upon 
truf ; the old man faid, Borrow of thy back and 
belly, they will never afk thee again; 1 thall dun 
thee every day. Bacon. 

I will fweep it with the defom of deftru@ion, 
faith the Lord of bofts. Ifaiab, xiv. 22, 

Yo Buso'rt. v. a. [from fort.} To fuit; 
to fit; to become. 

Such men as may éefort your age, 

And know themfelves and you. Shakefpeare. 
Beso’rt. n. f. [from the verb.] Com- 
pany ; attendance ; train. 

I crave fit difpofition for my wife, 
With fuch accommodation and befrt, 
As levels with her breeding. 

Te Beso’ r. v.a. [from /or.] 
1. To infatuate ; to ftupity; to dull; to 
sake away the fenfes. 
Swinith gluttony 
Ne’er looks to heav'n amidft his gorgeous feat, 
But, with befotred bafe ingratitude, 
Crams, and blafphemes his feeder. Milton. 

Or fools befotted with their crimes, 

That know not how to thift betimes. . Hudibras. 

He is bejorted, and has loft his reafon ; and what 
then can there be for religion to take hold of him 


Shake/peare. 


by? . South. 
2. To make to doat, with on. Not much 
ufed. 


Paris, you fpeak 
Like one bcfotted on your {weet delights. Sbake/p. 
Truft not thy beaury; but reftore the prize 
Which he, befotted om that face and eyes, 
Would rend from us. Dryden. 
Beso ucur. [preterite and part. paffive of 
befeech ; which fee. ] 
Haften to appeafe 
Th’ incenfed Father, and th*incenfed Son, 
While pardon may be found, in time befougbr. 
Milton. 
ToBesra nce. v.a. [from /pangle.} To 
adorn with fpangles; to befprinkle with 
fomething fhining. . 
Not Berenice’s locks firit rofe fo bright, 
The heav'ns befpang ing with dithevell’d light. Popes 
To Bespa’rrer. v.a. [from /patter.] 
3. Jo foil by throwing filth; to {pot or 
Sprinkle with dirt or water. 
Thofe who will not take vice inte their bofoms, 
fhall yet have it befpatter their faces. 
i Government of thetTongue. 
His weapons are the fame which women and 
children ufe; a pin to (cratchy and a-fquirt to be- 


fpatter. Swift, 
2. To afperfe with reproach. 
Fair Britain, in the monarch bleft 
Whom never faction could befpatter. © Swift. 


Yo Bespa’wi. v. a. [from /pawl.] To 
dawb with {pittle. 
To Besps’ax. v. a. be/poke, or befpake; | 
have be/poke, or befpoken. [from /peak. } 
1. To order, or entreat any thing be- 
forehand, or againft a future time: 
If you will marry, make your loves torme 3 
My lady is dcfpoke. Shake/peare 
Here is the cap your worthip did be/peak. Shak. 
Wien Baboon came to Strutt’s eftate, his tradcf- 
men waited upon him to be/prak his cuftom. Arburb. 
A-heavy writer was to be encouraged, and ac- 
cordingly many thoufand copics were bef pokes Swift. 


BES 
2. To make way by a previous apology. 


My preface looks as if I were afraid of my 
reader, by fo tedious a befpeaking of him. Dryden. 
3. To forbode; to tell fomething before- 


hand, 

They ftarted fears, befpoke dangers, and formed 

ominous prognofticks, in order to {care the allies. 
Swift. 

4. To fpeak to; to addrefs. This fenfe 
is chiefly poetical. 

With hearty words her knight the “gan to cheer, 
And, in her modeft manner, thus be/pake, 

Dear knight. Fairy Queen. 

At length with indignation thus he broke 
His awful filence, and the powers befpoke. Dryden. 

Then ftaring on her with a ghaftly look, 

And hollow voice, he thus the queen be/poke. Dryd. 

5. To betoken ; to fhow. 

When the abbot of St. Martin was born, he 
had fo little of the figure of a man, that it befpoke 
him rather a monfter. Locke. 

He has difpatch’d me hence, 
With orders that befpeak a mind compos'd. Addif. 

Bespe aker. nf. [from de/peak.] He 
that befpeaks any thing: 

They mean not with love to the befpeaker of 
the work, but delightin the work itfelf. Wotton. 

To BESPE'CKLE. v. a. [from /peckle.] To 
mark with fpeckles, or fpots. 

To Bespe W. v. a. [from /pew.] To dawb 
with {pew or vomit. 

To Bespi‘ce. v. a. [from /pice.} To feafon 
with {pices. 

Thou might'ft efpice a cup 
To give mine enemy a lafting wink. Sbake/peare. 

To Bespi't. v. a. I befpat, or befpit; I 
have-be/pit, or be/pitten. [from /pit.] To 
dawb with fpittle. 

Bespo’Ke. [irreg. particip. from befpeak ; 
which fee. 

To Bespo rT. v. a. [from /pot.] To mark 
with fpots. € 

Mildew refts on the wheat, defpotting the ftalks 
with a different colour from the natural. Mortimer. 

To BesPRE AD. wv. a. preter. be/pread ; 
part. paf. be/pread. [from #pread.| To 
{pread over; to cover over. 

His nuptial bed, 
With curious needles wrought, and painted 
flowers be/pread. Dryden. 

The globe is equally be/pread; fo that no place 
wants proper inhabitants. Derbam: 

To BESPRI'NKLE. v. a. [from /prinkle. } 
To fprinkle over; to fcatter over. 

Herodotus imitating the father poet, whofe life 
he had written, hath befprinkled his work with 
many fabulofities. Brown. 

A purple flood 
Flows from the trunk, that welters in the blood : 
The bed befprinkles, and bedews the ground. Dryd. 

To Bespu TTER. v. a. [from /putter.] To 
{putter over fomething; to dawb any 
thing by fputtering, or throwing out 
fpittle upon it. 

Best. adj. the fuperlative-from good. [bet, 
berena, betrt, good, better, beft, 
Saxon. ] 

1. Moft good; that which has good qua- 
lities in the higheft degree. 

And he will take your fields, even the be? of 
them, and give them to his fervants. 1 Qam.vili.14. 

When the be? things are not poftible, the bf 
may be made of thofe that are. Heokcre 

When he is 4¢f, he is little more than a man} 
and when be is worft, he is little better than a 
beaft. Shakefpeare. 

I think it a good argument to fay, the infinitely 
wife God hath made it fo, and therefore it is bef. 
Bus it is too much confidence of ovr ows wildom, 


BES 
to fay, I think it bef, and therefore God both 


made it fo. Locke. 
An evil intention perverts the bc? actions, and 
makes them fins. Addifcre 
2. The beft. The utmoft power; the ftrong- 
eft endeavour; the moft; the highett 


perfection. 
I profefs not talking: only this, 
Let each man do his bef. Shake/feare. 
The duke did his def to come down. Bacon. 
He docs this to the bef of his power. — Locke. 
My friend, faid he, our fport is at the deff. Addif. 
3. Yo make the bef. To carry to its 
greateft perfection; to improve to the 


utmoft. 

Let there be freedom to carry their commodities 
where they may make the bef of them, except there 
be fome fpecial caufe of caution. Bacon. 

His father left him an hundred drachmas; Al- 
nafchar, in order to make the bef of it, laid it out 
in glaffes. Addifon. 

We fet fail, and made the bef of our way, till we 
were forced, by contrary winds, into St. Remo. 

one 


BEST. adu. [from well.] In the higheit de- 
gree of goodne(s. 
He fhall dwell in that place which he fhall. choofe, 
in one of thy gates, where it liketh him bef. 
Deut. xxiii. 166 


Best is fometimes ufed in compofition. 

Thefe latter beft-be truft {pics had fome of them 
further inftru€tions, to draw off the beft friends 
and fervants of Perkin, by making remonftrances 
to them, how weakly his enterprize and hopes 
were built. Bacon. 

By this law of loving even our enemies, the 
chriftian religion difcovers itfelf to be the moit ge- 
nerous and befl-natured inftitution that ever was in 
the world. Tillot{cne 


To Besta1n. v.a. [from fain.) To mark 
with ftains ; to fpot. 


We will not line his thin defained cloke 

With our pure honours. Shakefpeare. 
To Besre’ap. wv. @. I befed; I have 

befted, [from fread. ] 

1. To profit. 
Hence, vain deluding joys! 
The brood of folly, without father bred ; 
How little you beficad, 

Or fill the fixed mind with all your toys! Milton. 
z. To treat; to accommodate. This 

fhould rather be befted. ; 

They thal pafs through it hardly dcfead, and 
hungry. Tfaiabe 
Be’stra. adj. [from beaf.] 
1. Belonging to a beaft, or to the clafs of 
beatts. 
His wild difordes’d walk, his haggard eyes, 

Did all the beflial citizens furprize. Dryden. 
2. Having the qualities of beafts ; brutal ; 

below the dignity of reafon or humani- 

ty ; carnal. 

? have loft the immortal part of myfelf, aad 
what remains is beflial. Sbhakefpeare's Orhelloe 
Moreover urge his hateful luxury, 
And beftial appetite, in change of lut. Sbake/p. 

For thofe, the racevof-lfrael oft forfook 

Their living ftrength, and unfrequented left 

His righteous altar, bowing lowly down 

To beftial gods. | Milton. 

The things promifed are not grofs and carnal, 
fuch as may court and gratify the moft dsfia/ part 
of us. i Decay of Pietye 

BESTIALITY. n. /. [from befial.] The 
quality of beafts; degeneracy from hu- 
man nature. 

What can be a greater abfurdity, than to affirm 
befliality to be the effence of humanity, and dark- 
Bela the center of light? ` i 
' Srbuthacs and Pope's Mart. Scribl. 

BeSTAALLY. 


r- 
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BE’STIALLY. adv. [from befial.] Bru-| BesTRA UCHT. particip. [OF this partici- 


_ tally ; in a manner below humanity. 
To Bestick. v. a. preter. I beftuck; J 
have beftuck. [from ftick.} To ttick over 
with any thing ; to mark any thing by 
- © infixing points or'fpots here and there. 
r Truth thall retire, 
Befluck with flanderous darts; and works of faith 
Rarely to be found. 
To BESTIR v. a. [from ftir.] 
1, To put into vigorous action. It is 
feldom ufed otherwife than with the re- 
ciprocal pronoun. 
i As when men wont to watch 
On duty, flceping found by whom they dread, 
Rouze and befir themfelves ere well awake. Milton. 
B¢fiirs ber then, and from each tender ftalk 
Whatever earth, all-bearing mother, yields, 
She gathers. Milton. 
But, as a dog that turns the fpit, 
B.flirs bimfelf, and plies his feet 
To climb the wheel, but.all in vain, 


His own weight brings him down again. Hudtbras. | Ze To ftep over. 


What aileth them, that they muft needs befir 
_ themfelves to get in air, to maintain the creature's 
‘Aife? ‘ Ray. 
2. It is ufed by Shake/peare with a common 


word. 

I am fcarce in breath, my lord.=-No marvel 
you have fo deftirred your valour, you cowardly 
rafcal ! Shake/peare. 

To BESTO’W~ v. a. [befeden, Dutch.] 
1. To give; to confer upon: commonly 
with upon. 

All men,would willingly have yielded him 
pmife; but his nature was fuch as to befow it 
upon himfelf, before any could give it. Sidney. 
~ All the dedicated things of the houfe of the Lord 
@id they befrw upon Baalim. 2 Chronicles, xxiv. 7. 

2. Sometimes with fo. 

à Sir Julius Cæfar had, in his office, the difpofition 
of the fix clerks places; which he had beflowed to 
fuch perfons as he thought fit. Clarendon. 

3. To give as charity or bounty. 

Our Saviour doth plainly witnefs, that there 
fhould not be as much as a cup of cold water be- 
ficaved for his fake, without reward. Hooker. 

And though he was unfatisficd in getting, 
Which was afin; yet in befewing, madam, 

He was moft princely. Shakefpeare. 

Spain to your gift alone her Indies owes ; 

For what the pow'rful takes not, he be/tcaus. Dryd. 

You always exceed expectations: as if yours 
was not your own, but to beff7w on wanting merit. 

7 i Dryden. 
4. To give in marriage. 

Good rev'rend father, make my perfon yours ; 
And tell me how you would defow yourfelt. Shak. 

I could have befowed her upon a fine gentle- 
man, who extremely admired her. Tatlere 

5- To give as a prefent. 

Pure oil and incenfe on the fire they throw, 

And fat of victims which his friends dffow. Dryd. 
6. To apply. 

The fea was not the duke of Marlborough's 
element ; otherwife the whole force of the war 
would infallibly have been beffewed there. Swift. 

7, To lay out upon. 

And thou fhalt beficau that money for whatfoever 

thy foul luftcth after, for oxen, fheep, or for wine. 
Deut, xiv. 25. 
$. To lay up; to ftow.; to place. 

And when he came to the Tower, he took then 
from their hand, and dcfcwed them in the houfe. 

2 Kings, ve 24. 
Bestower. 2. f. [from befow.] Giver ; 
he that confers any thing ; difpofer. 

They all agree in making one Supreme God; 
and that there are fevcral beings that are to be 
worthipped under him; fome as the beflowwers of 
thrones, but fubordinate to the Supreme. Stilling fl. 
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ple I have not found the verb ; by ana- 
logy we may derive it from defra@; per- 
haps it is corrupted from difraughr.] 
Diftracted ; mad; out of one’s fenfes ; 
out of one’s wits. 


Afk Marian, the fat alewife, if fhe knew'me 
not. What! Yam not befraugbte > Shakefpeare. 


Mikon. | To BesTREW. v. a. particip. pall. befrew- 


ed, or beftrown. [from frew.] To f{prin- 
kle over. 

So thick bcfrocyny 
Abje& and loft lay thefe, covering the flood. Milt. 


To Bestrive. v. a. I befrid; I have be- 


-frrid, or befridden. [from fride.) 
- To ftride over any thing ; to have any 
thing between one’s legs. 
Why, man, he doth dcfride the narrow wor'd 
Like a coloffus. Shake(peare. 
Make him defiride the ocean, and mankind 
Afk his confent to ufe the fca and wind. Waller. 


That I fee thee here, 

Thou noble thing! more dances my.rapt heart, 
Than when I firt my wedded miftrefs faw 
Beftride my threthold. Shake/peare. 


3. It is often ufed, in the confequential 
_fenfe, for toride on. 


He beftrides the lazy pacing clouds, 
And fails upon the bofom of the air. Shake/peare. 
That horfe, that thou fo often haft befrid ; 
That horfe, that I fo carefully have drefs'd. Shak. 
Venetians do not more uncouthly ride, 
Than did theirlubber ftate mankind befride. Dryd. 
The bounding fteed you pompoufly deftride 
Shares with his lord the pleafure and the pride. 
Pope. 


4- It is ufed fometimes of a man ftanding 


over fomething which he defends : the 
prefent mode of war has put this fenfe 


out of ufe. 
i He befrid 
An o’erprefs'd Roman, and i’ th’ confal’s view 
Slew three oppofers : Tarquin's felt he met, 
And ftruck*him on his knee:. Shake/peare. 
If thou fee me down in the battle, and befßride 
me, fo; "tis a point of friendfhip. Shatefene 
He doth bcfride a bleeding land, 


Gafping for life under great Bolingbroke. Shak. 


Tó Besru’b. v. a. [from /tud.] To adorn 


with fuds, or fhining prominences. 
TH unfought diamonds 

Would fo emblaze the forehead of the deep, 

And fo bfiud with ftars, that they below 


Would grow inur’d to light. Mitton. 


BET. 2. /. [peddian, to wager ; ped, a wa- 


ger, Sax. from which the etymologifts 
derive det. I fhould rather imagine it 
to come from bezan, to mend, increafe, 
or better, as a bet increafes the ori- 
ginal wager.) A wager; fomething laid 
to be won upon certain conditions. 
The hoary fvol, who many days 
Has ftruggled with continued forrow, 
Renews his hope, and blindly lays 


The defp'rate bet upon to-morrow. Prior. 
His pride was in piquette, 
Newmarket fame, and judgment at a det. Pope. 


To Bet. v. a. [from the noun.}] To wa- 


ger; to ftake at a wager. 

He drew a good how: and dead? John of 
Gaunt loved him well, and betsed much upon his 
head. Sbhake/peare. 

He flies the court for want of clothes ; 

Cries out “gainft cocking, fince he cannot ber. 
Ben Fonfon. 

The god, unhappily engap'd, 

Complain'd, and figh'd, and cry'd, and fretted, 
Loft every casthly thing he deited, Prior. 


BET 


Ber. The old preterite of beat. 


He ftaid fora better hour, till the hammer had 
wrought and ber the party more pliante Bucore 


To Beta ke. v. a. preter. I betook ; part. 


pafi. betaken. [from take.] 


1. To take ; to feize = an obfolete fenfe. 


Then to his hands that writ he did betake, 
Which he difclofing read. Spenfere 


2. To have recourfe to : with the recipro- 


cal pronoun. 

The adverfe party beraking itfelf to fuch prac- 
tices as men embrace, when they behold things 
brought to defperate extremities. Hookere 

Thou tyrant ! 
Do not repent thefe things; for they are heavier 
Than all thy woes can ftir: therefore betake thee 
To nothing but defpair. Shakc{peare. 

The reft, in imitation, to like arms l 
Betook them, and the neighbouring hills up tore. 

Milton. 


3. To apply: with the reciprocal pronoun. 


With cafe fuch fond chimeras we purfue, 
As fancy frames for fancy to fubdue : 
But when curfelves to adtion we betake, 
It huns the miat, like gold that chymifts make. 
Drydens 
As my obfervations have been the light where- 
by í have feered my courfe, fo 1 berate myfelf to 
them again. Woodward. 
. To move ; to remove. 
Soft the withdrew; and, like a wood nymph light, 
Oread or Dryad, or of Delia's train, 
Betook ber to the groves. : Milton. 
They both berook them feveral ways ;_ 
Both to deftroy. Milton. 


Yo Bete’em. v. a. [from teem.] To bring 


forth ; to beftow ; to give. 
So would I, faid th’ enchanter, glad and fain 
Beteem to you his fword, you to defend ; 

But that this weapon's pow'r I well have ken'd, 
To becontrary to thework that yeintend. Fairy Q, 
Rain, which I could well 
Betcem them from the tempeft of mine eyes. Shak. 


Yo Beruinx. v. a. I bethought; I have 


bethought. [from think.|] ‘To recal to re- 
fle@ion; to bring back to confidera- 
tion, or recollection. It is generally 
ufed with the reciprocal pronoun, and 
of before the fubject of thought. 

They were fooner in danger than they could al- 
moft berbink themfelves of change. Sidney. 

I have bethougbt me of another fault. Shakeip. 

I, beticr betbinking my/elf, and mifliking hic 


determination, gave him this ordere Raleigh. 
` He himfelf, 

Infatiable of glory, had loft all 3 

Yet of another plea berbought bim foon, A4i/tom. 


The nets were laid, yet the birds could never 
bethink themfelves, till hampered, and paft recovery. 
L' Eftraxge. 

Cherippus, then in time yourfelf betbink, 
And what your rags will yield by au&tion fink. Dryd, 
A little confideration may allay his heat, and 
make him dezbink bimfelf, whether this attempt be 
worth the venture. Locke. 


BETHLEHEM. n. /. [See BenLam.] 


An hofpital for lunaticks. 


BE'THLEHEMITE. n. f. [See BEDLAM- 


tre.) A lunatick; an inhabitant of 
a houfe, 


Betuo’ucut. particip. [from bethink ; 


which fee. 


To BetHRAL. v. a. [from thrall.) Te 


enflave ; to conquer ; to bring into fub- 


jection. 
No let that wicked woman “fcape away, 
For fhe itis that did my lord derbral. Shakcfpeare. 


To Bernump. wv. a. [from thump.) To 


beat ; to lay blows upon: a ludicrou 
word. 


Aana I was 


BET 


I was never fa bethumpt with words 
Since:tirft I call'd my brother's father dad. Sdak. 
Wo BET: DE. v. n. pret. It betided, or 
betid': part. pali. berid. [from ud, Sax. 
See Tipe.] 
1. To happen to; to befal; to bechance, 
whether good or bad : with the perfon. 
Said he then to the palmer, reverend fire, 
Whar great misfortune hath detid this knight? 


Spenfer. 


But fay, if our deliverer up to heav'n 
Muf reafcend, what will deride the few, 
His faithful, left. among th‘ unfaithful herd, 
The enemies of truth ? 

2. Sometimes it has fo. 
Neither know I 
What is berid to Cloten ; but remain 
Perplext in all. 
3. To come to pafs; to fall out; to hap- 
n: without the perfon. 

She, when her turn was come her tale to tell, 
Told of a ftrange adventure that dectided 
Betwixt the fox, and th’ ape by him mifguided. 

Spenfer. 
In winter's tedious nights, fit by the fire 
With good old folks, and Jet them tell thee tales 
Of woeful ages, long ago berid. Shake/peare. 

Let me hear from thee by letters | 
Of thy fuccefs in love; and what news elfe 
Betideth here in abfence of thy friend.  Sbake/p. 

4. To become; to be the fate : with of. 
If he were dead, what would deride of thee? f 
bakefpsare. ! 
Berrme. adw. [from by and zime; that 
Berr mese § is, by the proper time.] 
3. Seafonably ; early ; before it is late. 
Send fuccours, lords, and ftop the rage berime. 
Shake/peare. 

To meafure life learn thou betimes, and know 

Toward folid good what leads the neareft way. Mile. 
2. Soon; before long time has paffed. 

Whiiles they are weak, detieres with them contend; 
For when they once toperfe& ftrength do grow, 
Strong wars they make. Spenser. 

He tires derimes, that fpurs too faft bertimes. Sbak. 

There be fume hae an over early ripenefs in 
their years, which fadeth berimes : thefe are firft, | 
fuch as have brittle wits, the edge whereof is foon 
turned. Bacon. 

Remember thy Creator in the days of thy youth ; 
that is, enter apon a religious courfe betimes. ‘Tillot/. 

Short is the date, alas! of modern rhymes 5 
And ‘tis but juft to let them live betimese Pepe. 

3. Early in the day. 

He that drinks all night, and is hanged berimes 

in the morning, may fleep the fcunder next day. 
Sbakefpeare. 
They rofe betimes in the morning, and offered 


i 
| 
E 


facrifice. 1 Mace. iv. 52. 
Bete. )x./. [piper adulterinum.} An 
BETRE: t Indian plant, called water 

pepper. Di&. 


To BETO KEN. v. a. [from token.) 
1. To fignify ; to mark; to reprefent. 
We know not wherefore churches fhould be the 
worfe, if, at this time, when they are delivered 
into God's own poffeffion, ceremonies fit to betoken 
fuch intents, and to accompany fuch. actions, be 
sfual. Hooker. 
A dewy cloud, and in the cloud a bow 
Confpicuous with three lifted colours gay, 
Betokcning peace from God. 
2. To forefhow ; to prefignify. 
The kindling azure, and the mountain's brow 
Mlum'd with fluid gold, his near approach 
Betoken glade T. n. 
Be'rony. x. f. (betonica, Lat.) A plant, 
greatly efteemed as a vulnerary herb. 
Miller. 


Brro’ox. [irreg. pret. from betake ; which 
fee. } 


Milton. 


Milton. $ 


Shake/peare. } 
2. To difcover that which has been en- f 


BE T BET 


To Bero’ss v. a. [from.to/s.], To'difturb ;] 3.. To nominate. to a, bithoprick, in order, 
to agitate ;. to put into violent motion. to confecration. 


What faid my man, when my beefed foul If any -perfon be confecrated a bifhop to that 
Did not attend him as.we rode ! Sbakefpeare. church, whereunto he was not before berrotbed, he’ 


To BETRAY. v. a. [srabir, Fr.] flvall not receive the habit of confecration, as not 


| ee - being canonically promoted. Ayliffe, 
1. To give into the hands of enemies by , 
treachery, or breach of. truft: with Zo To Berru'st. v. a. [fromsref.} To en- 


before the perfon, otherwile ixto. truft ; to put into the power of another, 


If ye be come: to betray me fo mine enemies,’ sal ah dk a ee hich 
feeing there is. no’ wrong in mine hands, the God etr uf Y aie a . good A ich our own 
of our fathers look thereon, and rebuke it. capacity will allow us, or his fufnciency encourage 
CB oniéles. us, to hepe for, either in this life, or thatto come. 


efus faid. unto them, The Son of man fhall Grew. 
be BA into the hands of men. Matthew.) | Miega: ats would beteng oe arte Tama 

For fear of nothing elfe but a betraying of the A tibe CHANGE AM, ARroRS oT esaa 
fuccours which reafon  offereth. Wifdem. | Be TTER. aaj, The comparative of good. 

He was not to be won, cither by promife or [ber, good, berena, Setter. Sax.] Hav- 
reward, to betray the city. Knolles. |! ing good qualities in a greater degree 
than fomething elfe. See Goon. 

He has a horte better than the Neapolitan’s ; a 
better bad habit of frowning than the count Pala- 
tine. Shake/p. Merche of Venice 

I have feen better faces in my time, 

Than ftand on any fhoulders that J fee 


trufted to fecrecy. | 
3. To expofe to evil by revealing fome- |} 
thing entrufted. | 
How would'ft thou again detray me, 
Bearing my words and doings tothe Lord! Milt. § 


A Before me at thia inant. Shakef{pcaree 
4° bat make ee fomething that were Having a defire to depart, and be with Chait 3 
tter concealed. which. is far better. Pbilippiause 


Be fwift to hear, but be cautious of your tongue, SE a Be 


left you betray your ignorance. Watts. ; Wah ‘ d 
5. To make liable to fall into fomething į! The fuperiority ; the advantage: with 
the particle of before him, or that, over 


inconvenient. k oe 
His abilities created him great confidence ; and which the advantage is gained. - 
this was like enough to deray him to great errours. The Corinthians, that morsing, as the days 
befare,, had tbe better. Sidneys 


King Charles. i 
The bright genius is ready to be fo forwards as fj The voyage of Drake and Hawkins was. un- 
| fortunate; yet, in fuch fort, as doth not break 


often betrays itfelf into great errours in judgment. 
“atts. our prefcriptiony, to have had rbe better of the. Spa- 
6. To fhow ; to difcover. niards. Bacon. 
Ire, envy, and: defpair, 


Dionyfius, his countryman, in an epiftle to 
Which marr'd his borrow'd vifage, and betray'd | Pompeys, after an exprefs comparifon, affords him 
Him counterfeit, if any eye beheld. Milton. 


the better of Thucydides. Brown's Pulg, Errourse 
The Veian and the Gabian tow’rs thall fall, 


You think fit 
And one promifcuous ruin cover all; To get the better of me, and you hall’; 
Nor, after length of years, a ftone betray Since you will have it fo—I will be yours. 
The place where once the very ruins lay. Addifon. | 


Southernee 
BETRA YER. m /. [from betray. ] He that The gentleman had'always fo much rêz erter of 
betrays’; a traitor. | 


the fatirift, thatthe pertons touched did not know 
The wife man doth fo fay of fear, that it is lo. 


where to fix thcir refentment. Prier. 
Improvement; as, for the bett 
a betrayer of the forces of reafonable underftand- |) ta WY Rete af 3 Pae RRES fo as 
inge Hooker. } ımpro ` 
You caft down your courage through fear, the f 


If Lhave altered him apy where for the betters 
betrayer of all fuccours which reafon can afford. I muft at the fame time acknowledge, that J 
Sir J- Hayward. 


could have done nothing without him. Dryden. 
They are only a few betrayers of their country ; Be'TTER. adv. [comparative of well, | 
they are to purchafe coin, perhaps at half price, 


í ; , Well, in a greater degree. 
and vend it among us, to the ruin of the p y or. Then it was Setter with me than now, Hofeas 
wwifte | 


‘ Better a mechanick rule were ftrecched or bros 
To BetriM. v.a. [fromstrim.] To deck 5} ken, than a great beauty were omitted. Dryden. 
to drefs; to grace; to adorn; (oO em- 


The berter to underftand the extent of our 
bellith ; to beautify ; to decorate. knowledge, one thing is to-be obferved. Leches 
Thy banks with pioned.and twilled.brims, 


He that would know the idea of infinity, cannot 
Which fpungy Aprikat thy heft betrims, do better, than by confidering to what infinity is 
To make cold nymphs cha‘te crowns.  Sbhake/p. 


attributed. Lickes 
To Berro'rH. v. a. [from troth; be- [To Be’rrer. v.a. [from the noun.] 
trowen, Dutch. ] 


+ 1. ‘To improve ; to mc#orate. 
1. To contrag& to any one, in order to 


The caufe of his taking upon him our nature, 
marriage s to afhance: ufed either of was to derter the quality, and to advance the con-, 
men or women. 


dition thereof. Hooker. 
3 : He is furnifhed with my opinion, which is 
He, in the firft flower of my fretheft age, bettcred with his own learning. Shake/peares 
Betrotbed me wntorthe-only heir : Heir to all his lands and goods, 
Of a moft mighty king» mott rich and fage: =- f| Which I have detter'd, rather than decreas'd. Shak. 
penjer. 
Sbakefpeare. 


But Jonathan, to whom both hearts were knowns 
With well-tim‘d zea!, and with an artful care, 
Reftor'd and better`d foon the nice affair. Cowley. 

The church of England, the pureft and beft re- 
formed church in the world; fo well reformed, 
that it will be found eafier to alter than beżter its 
conftitution. South. 

The Romans took pains to hew out arpaffage 
for thefe lakes to difcharge themfelves, for the bet- 
tering of the aire , Addijon. 
9 


To her, my lord, 

Was I betrothed, ere 1 Hermia faw. 

By foul’s publick promife the 

Was fold then, and detroth'd to Vittory. Cowley. 

2. To have, as affianced by promife of 
marriage. 

And what man is there that hath detrorked a 

wife, and hath not taken her? let him go and re- 


turn into his houfe. Deuteronomy. 
2. 


vF 


BET. 


2. To furpafs ; to exceed. 

The. works of nature do always aim at that 
which cannot be dertered. Hooker. 

He: hath borne himfelf beyond the promife of 
his age; he hath, indeed, better derteredexpeta- 
tion, than you muit expect of me to tell you. ' 

Shakefpeare. 
What'you do i 
Still betters: what»is done; when you {peak fweet, 
I'd have you do it ever. Shakefpeare. 
3. To advance; to fupport. 
. The kiog thought his honour would fuffer, 
during,a treaty, to better a party. Bacon, 
Be rrer. a. /. [from the adjective.] Su- 
` perior; one to whom precedence is to 
be given. 

Their betters would be hardly found, if they did 
not live among men, but in a wildernefs by them- 
felves. Hooker. 

The courtefy of nations allows you my better, 
in that you are the firft-born. Sbake/peare. 

That.ye thus hofpitably live, 

“Is mighty grateful to your betters, 
And makes c'en gods themfelves your. debtors. 
Prior. 

1 have fome gold and filver by me, and fhall be 
able to make a fhift, when many of my betters are 
ftarving. Swift. 


Be’rror. 2. /. [from To. bet.] One that- 


lays bets.or wagers. 

1 obfervedia itranger among them of a gentceler 
behaviour than ordinary ; but, notwithftanding he 
wasa very, fair dettor, nobody would take him up. 

Addifon. 

Be’rty. 2. /. [probably a cant word, fig- 
- nifying an initrument which does what 
is too often done by a maid within.] An 


inftrument to break upen doors. 

Record the ftratagems, the arduous exploits, 
and the no€tumal {calades of needy heroes, de- 
{cribing the powertul derty, or the artful picklock. 

Arbuthnot. 

BETWEEN. prep. [becpeonan, bezpinan, 

Saxon; from, the original word cpa, 
x. In the intermediate {pace. 

Whac modes 

” OF fmell the headlong lionefs birween, 
* And hound fagacious on the tainted green? Pope. 
z. From one to another: noting. inter- 

courfe. 

He fhould think himielf unhappy, if* chings 
fhould go fo bertucen them, as he thould: not be 
able tu acquit himielf cfangratitude towards them 
both. : _ Baon, 

3. Belonging to two in partnerhhip. 

I ak, whether Calor and Pollux, with only 
one foul between them, which thinks and perceives 
in one what the other is never confcious of, are 
not two diftin€ perfons ? Lecke. 

4. Bearing relation to two. 

If there be any difcord or fuits beteveen them 
and any of the family, they are compounded and 
appealed. Bacon. 

Friendthip requires, that’ it be Lesqween two at 
lea ; and there can be no-triendfhip wiere there 
are not two friends. Souk. 

45. Noting difference, or diftin&tion of one 
from the other. 

Their natural conititutions put fo wide a diffe- 
rence between fome men, that ast would never 
roafter. Locke. 

Children quickly diftinguifh derevcen what is 
required of them, and what not =~. Locke. 


6. Beiaween is properly ufed of two, and 


among of more; but perhaps this accu- } 


racy is not always preferved. 

Betwixt. prep. [bezyyx, Saxon. It has 
the fame fga:fication with between, and 
is indifferently ufed for it. } 


BEW 


1. In the midt of two. 


Hard by, a cottage chimney, fmokes 
From. detwixg two aged oaks. Milton. 

Methinks, like two black ftorms, on either 

an 
Our Spanith army and your Indians ftand ; 
This only place derqvixe the clouds is clear. Dryd. 

If contradicting interefts-could be mixt; 
Nature herfelf has caft a bar betwixt. 

z. From one to another. 
Five years fince there was fome fpeech of *mar- 

riage 

Betwixt myfl and her. Shakefpcare. 
Be'veL. Qn. f -In mafonry. and, joinery. 
Be’vit. §, a kind of fquare, one leg. of 
which is frequently,.crooked, i eh 
to the {weep of an arch or vault. It is 
moveable on a point or centre, and fo 
may be fet to any angle. An angle that 
is not fquare, is called a, devil angle, 
whether it be more obtufe, or more 
acute, than aright angle. Build, Diät. 

Their houfes are very ill built, their walls bevi/, 
without.one right angle in any apartment. Swift. 

To BEVEL. u. a. [from the noun.].To cut 
to a-bevel angle. 

Thefe rabbets are ground {quare; but the rab- 
bets on the groondfel are bevelled downwards, that 
rain may the freelier fall off. Moxon. 

Be’ver. See Beaver. 
Be’verace. n. /. (from devere, to drink, 
Ital. ] 


1. Drink; liquor to be drank in general. 
lam his cupbearer ; 
If from me he have wholefomerbeveraze, 
Account me_not, your iervapt. Shakefpeare. 
Grains, pulfes, apd all forts of, fruits, cither 
bread or beverage may be made almoft of all. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
A pleafant beverage he prepar’d betore 
Of wine and-honey tnix’d. Dryden. 
The coarfe lean gravel on the mountain fides 
Scarce dewy: bev'rage tor the beessprovides. Dryd. 
2. Beverage, or water cyder, is made by 
putting the more into. a fat, . adding 
water, as you defire it ftronger or {mal- 
ler. ‘The water ‘Should ftand forty-eight 
hours on it, before you, prefs it; when 
it is. prefled, tun. it up immediately. 
Mortimer. 
3. A treat upon wearing a new fuit. of 
clothes, 
4. Atreat at firft coming into a prifon, 
called alfo garni/b. 
Bevy. n. f. (heva, Ital] 
1. A flock of birds. 
2. A company; an aflembly. 
_ And in the midft thereof, upon the floor, 
A lovely bevy. of fair ladies fat, 
Courted of many a jolly paramour.. Fairy Queen. 
They on the plain 
Long had not walk’d, when, from the tents, behold 
A bevy of fair women. Milton. 
Nor rode the nymph alone; 
Around a bevy of bright darofels fhone. Pope. 
To Bewa'tL. v. a. [from wail.] To be- 
moan ; to Jament; to exprefs forrow for. 
In this city he 
Hath widow’d and unchilded many a one, 
Which to this hour &cquai/-the injury. 
Yet wifer Ennius gave command to all 
His friends, not to bewail his funeral. 
Sir Jobn: Denbam. 
L cannot but bewail, as in their firit principles, 
the miferies and calamities of our children. Addif. 
To Bewa iL. v. ne To expres grief. 
Thy. ambition, 
Thou fearlet fin, robb’d this Scewailing land 
Of noble Buckingham, my father-in-law. Shake 


Dryden. 


Shake/p. 


BE W 


To BEWA RE. uv, n, [from be and ware, or 
wary i that is, Cautious: thus, in an old 
treatiic¢, I have found be ye ware. See 
Wary. Lepaman, Saxon; warer, Da- 
nifh.] 

r.. To regard with caution; to be. fufpi- 
cious of danger from: generally. the 
particle of goes: before the thing. which 
excites caution. 

You muft beware of drawing or painting clouds, 
winds, and thunder, towards the bottom of your 
piece. Dryden 

Every one ought to be.very careful, to deceure 
what he admits for a»principle. Lockes 

Warn’d by the fylph, oh pious maid, beware! 
This to difclofe is all thy, guardian can; 

Beware of all, but molt beware of man, Pope. 

2. It is obfervable, that it 13 only, ufed in 
fuch forms of fpeech as admit the word 
be: thas we fay, be may, beware, let.bim 
beware, he will beware; but not, be did 
beware or he has been ware. 


To Bewe’ep. v. a. [from weep.] To weep 
over or upon; to bedew with tears. 
Old‘fond eyes, 
Beweep this caufe again; Vl pluck ye out, 
And caftyyou, with the waters that you lofe, 
To temper clay. Shake/pearee 
Larded_ all with fweet flowers 
Which bewept to the grave did go 
With true love thowers. Shakefpeares 
To Bewa’r, v, a. [from wet.}, To wet ; 
to moiften ; to bedew ; to- water. 
His napkin, with his crue tears all bewer, 


Can do no fervice on her forrowful cheeks. 
Sbake/peare’s Titus Andronicus, 
To BEWI'LDER. v.a, {from wild,}], To 
lofe in pathlefs places ;. to,confound, for 
want of a plains road.; to perplex ; to 
entangle; to puzzle. 
We parted thus; I homeward {ped my way, 
Bewilder'd in the wood till dawn of day. Diydene 
We no flution of our queftion find $ 
Your words bewilder, not direé& the mind. 
Blackmorte 
Our underftanding traces em in vain, 
Loft and bewilder’d.in the fruitless fearch. Addif. 
It is good fometimes to lole and bewilder our- 
felves in fuch ftudicse Watts. 
To Bewi’ren. v. a: [from witch.) 
1. To injure by witchcraft, or fafcination, 
or charms. 
Look how I am bewitch d; behold, mine.arm 
Is like a blafted fapling wither’d up. Shake/peare. 
1 have fore{worn his company hourly this twenty 
years, and yet I am bewitched with the roguc's 
company. If the rafcal has not given me medi- 
cines to make me love him, I'll be hang’d ? Shak. 
My flocks are free from love, yet look fo thin ; 
What magick has beqwitch'd the woolly dams, 
And what iJ} eyes beheld the tender lambs? Dryd. 


2. To charm; to pleafe to fuch a degree, 


as to take away the power of refiltance. 
Doth even beauty beautify, 
And moft bewitch the wretched eye. 

The charms of poetry our fouls bewitch 
The curfe of writing is an endlefs itche Drydene 

I do not know, by the chara@ter thatiis given 
of her works, whether it is not for the benetit of 
mankind that they were loft; they. were filled 
with fuch dewitching tendernefs and rapture, that 
it might have been dangerous to have given them 
a reading. Addifon. 

Bewr TcHERY. 2. A [from bewitch.) 
Fafcination; charm; refiftlefs preva- 
lence. 

There is a certain beqwitchery, or fafcination, in 
words, which makes them operate with a force 
beyond what we can give an account of. Sowbe 

Bewl TCHS 


Sidney. 


BEY 


Bewr’tcument. n. f. [from bewitch.} 
Fafcination ; power of charming. 
I will counterfeit the dexitchment of tome po- 
‘pular man, and give it bountifully to the defirerse, 
Shakefpeare. 
Yo BEWRA’Y. v. a. [pnegzan, bepnezan; 
Saxon. ] 
a. To betray ; to difcover perfidioufly. 
Fair feeling words he wifely ‘gan difplay, 
And, for her humour fitting purpofe, fain 
To tempt the caufe itfelf for to Lewray. Fairy Q, 
2. To fhow; to make vifible: this word 
is now little in ufe. 
She faw a pretty blu in Philodca’s cheeks 
Scwray a modeft difcontentment. Sidney. 
Men do fometimes bewray that by deeds, which 
to confefs they are hardly drawn. Hooker. 
Next look on him that*feems for counfel fit, 
Whofe filver locks betray his ftore of days. Fairf, 
Bewra’yer. n. f. [from dewray.] Be- 
trayer; difcoverer; divulger. 
When a friend is turned) into an enemy, and a 
-bewrayer of fecrets, the world is juft enough to 
accufe the perfidioufnefs of the fricnd. Addifon. 
Beronxp. prep. [bezeond, begeondan, 
Saxon. ] 
a. Before; at a diftance not yet reached. 
What 's fame? a fancy’d life in others breath, 
A thing beyond us, ev'n before our death < 
Juft what you hear, you have. 
2. On the farther fide of. 
Neither is it beyond the fea, that thou fhouldft 
fay, Who fhall go over the fea for us, and bring it 
unto us? Deut. xxx. 13- 
Now we are on land, we are but hetween death 
and life; for-we are beyond the old world and the 


Pope. 


mew. Bacon. 
We cannot think men deyond fea will part with 
their money for nothing. Locke. 


. Farther onward than. 
He that fecs a dark and fhady grove, 
Stays not, but looks beyond it on the ky. Herbert. 
. Paf ; out of the reach of. 
Beyond the infinite and boundlefs reach 
Of mercy, if thou didft this deed of death, 
Art thou damn'd, Hubert. Sbhakefpeare. 
Yet thefe declare 
Thy goodnefs beyond thought, and pow’r divine. 
Milton. 
The juft, wife, and goed God neither does nor 
an require of man any thing that is impoffible, 
or naturally beyond his power to do. South. 
Confider the fituation of our earth ; it is placed 
fo-conveniently, that plants flourifh, and animals 
live: this is matter of fact, and beyond all difpute. 
Bentley. 
g. Above; proceeding toa greater degree 
than. 


Timotheus was ‘a man both in power, riches, 
pasentage, goodnefs, and love of his people, beyond 
any of the great men of my country. Sidney. 

One thing, in this enormous accident, is, 1 
mut confefs, to me beyond all wonder. Wotton. 

To his expences, but his income, add de- 
dauchery, idlenefs, and quarrels amongt his fer- 
wants, whereby his manufactures are difturbcd, 
and his bufinefs neglettcd. Locke. 

As far as they carry conviction ta any man’s 
ainderftanding, ‘my labour may be of whe: beyond 
the evidence it carries with it, I advife him not to 
follow any man's interpretation. Locke. 

6. Above in excellence. 

His fatires are incomparably beyond Juvenal’s, 
if to laugh and rally, is to be preferred to railing 
and declaiming. Dryden. 


7. Remote from ; not within the {phere of. 
With equal mind, what happens, let us bear ; 
Nor joy, nor grievey too much for things bøyond 
our Carte Dryden's Fables. 
8. To go beyond, is to deceive; to circum- 
vent 


BIA 


She made earneft benefit of his jef, forcing 
him to do her fuch fervices, as were both cum- 
berfome and coftly ; while he ftill thought he 
quent beyond her, becaufe his heart did not com- 
mit the idolatry. Sidney. 

That no man go beyond, and defraud his brother 
in any matter. 1 Thef. iv. 6. 

Bezer.)a. /. That part of a ring in 
Be“ziu. ? which the ftone is fixed. 
BE'ZOAR. 2. J. [from pa, againit, and 
zabar, poifon, Perfick.}] A ftone, for- 
merly in high efteem as an antidote, 
and brought from the Eaft Indies, where 
it is faid to be found in the dung of an 
animal called pagan ; the ftone being 
formed in its belly, and growing to the 
fize of an acorn, and fometimes to that 
of a pigeon’s egg. Its formation is now 
fuppofed to be fabulous. The name is 
applied to feveral chymical compofi- 
tions, defigned for antidotes; as mi- 
neral, folar, and jovial bezoars. 
Savary. Chambers. 
Bezoa'rDICK. adj. [from bezoar.) Me- 
dicines compounded with bezoar. 

The bexcardicks are neceflary to promote fweat, 
and drive forth the putrified particles. Floycr. 

Bia’nGuLaren. ) adj. [from binus and 

B1A'N GU LOUS, t angulus, Lat. ] Having 
two corners or angles. Die. 

BI’AS. 2. /. (biais, Fr. faid to come from 
bibay, an old. Gaulifh word, fignifying 
crofs or thwart. | 

1. The weight lodged on one fide of a 
bowl, which turns it from the ftraight 
line. 

Madam, we'll play at bow|s==s=s 
=’ Twill make me think the world is full of rubs, 
And that my fortune runs againft the dias. Shak. 

z. Any thing which turns a man to a par- 
ticular courfe, or gives the direction to 
his meafures. 

You have. been miftook: 
But nature to her dias drew in that. Sbake/peare. 

This is that boafted dias of thy mind, 

* By which one way to dulnefs ‘tis inclin’d. Dryden. 

Morality influences men’s lives, and gives a dias 
to all their actions. Locke. 

Wit and humour, that expofe vice and folly, 
furnith ufeful diverfions. Raillery, under fuch re- 
gulations, unbends the mind from feverer contem- 

" plations, without throwing it of from its proper 
bias. Addifon's Frecbolder. 

Thus nature gives us, let it check our pride, 
The virtue neareft to our vice ally'd ; 
Reafon the dias turns to good or ill. 7 

3. Propenfion ; inclination. 

As for the religion of our poet, he feems to 
have fome little dias towards the opinions of Wick- 
lif. Dryden. 

To Bias. v. a. [from the noun.) To in- 
cline to fome fide ; to balance one way ; 
to prejudice. 

Were I in no more danger to be mifled by 
ignorance, than I am to be diuffed by intereft, J 
might give a very perfect account. Locke. 

A defire leaning to cither fide, biaffes the judg- 
ment ftrangely ; by indifferencé for every thing 


Pepe. 


but truth, you will be cxcited to examine. arts. 


Bi’as. adv. It feems to be ufed adver- 
bially in the following paffage, con- 
formably to the French mettre une chofe 
de biais, to give any thing a wrong 
interpretation. 

Every aCtion that hath‘gone before, 
Whercof we have record, trial did draw 


Bias and thwart, not anfwering the aim. 
Shuke/peare’s Troilus and Crofida. 


BIC 
In the following paffage it feems to 
be an adjective. Swelled, as the bowl 
on the diafed fide. This is not ufed. 
Blow tillithy dias cheek 
Outiwell the cholic of puft Aquilon. 
Shake/pcare's Troilus and Creffida. 
Bis. n. / A fmail piece of linen put upon 
the breafts of children over their clothes, 
l would fain know, why it fhould not be as 
noble a tafk to write upon a Jib and hanging- 
fleeves, as on the bulla and pratexta. Addifon. 
To BIB. v. n. (bib0, Lat.) To tipple; te 
fip ; to drink frequently. 
He playeth with bidéing smother: Merot, 28 


though fo named, becaufe she would drink.mere 
wine without water. Camden. 


To appeaie a troward child, they gave, him 
drink as often as he cried; fo that he was con- 
ftantly dibbirg, and drank more in twenty-four 
hours than I did. Locke. 

Brsa‘cious. adj. [bibax, Lat.) Addicted 
to drinking. Dit. 
Bisa‘ciry. 2. fe [bibacitas, Lat.] “The 
uality of drinking much. 
Bi'sper. 2, /. [from To bib.] A.tippler ; 
a man that drinks often. _ 
B1'BLE. 2. /. [from BiGaiy, a book; called, 
» by way of excellence, Tbe Book.] The 
facred volume in which are contained’ 
the revelations of God. 

If we pafs from the apoftolick to the next ages 
of the church, the primitive chriftians looked on 
their bibles as their moft important treafure. 

Government of the Tongues 

i _ We muft take hced how we accuftom ourfelves 
to a flight and irreverent ufe of the name of God, 
and of the phrafes and expreffions of the holy 
bible, which ought not to be applied upon every 
flight occafion. Tillotfen. 

In queftions of natural religion, we fhould con- 
firm and improve, or connect our reafonings by 
the divine afiftance of the bible. Watts. 

BiBLiO’GRAPHER. zf. [from Cas, and 
yeapw, to write.] A man fkilled in li- 
terary hiftory, and in the knowledge of 
books ; a tranf{criber. Diz. 

BipLioTHE CAL. adj. [from bibliotheca, 
Lat.] Belonging to a library. Dia. 

Bi’pu ous. adj. (bibulus, Lat.] That 
which has the quality of drinking moif- 
ture; {pungy. 

Strow'd bibulus-above, I fee the fands, 

The pebbly gravel next, and gutter’d rocks. Thom/. 

Bica’psuvar. adj. [bicapfularis, Lat.] 
Having the feed veffel divided into two 
parts. 

Bice. 2. f. The name of a colour ufed in 
painting. It.is either green or blue. ~ 

‘Take green bice, and order it as you do your 
blue dice; you may diaper upon it with the water 
of deep green. . Peacham. 

BiciPitat. } adj. (biceps, bicipitis, 

Bici PiTous. Lat. ] 

1. Having two heads. 

While men believe Sicipirous conformation in 
any fpecies, they admit a gemination of principal 
parts. Brown's Vulgar Errcurse 

2. It is applied to one of the mufcles of 
the arm. 

A piece of fleth it exchanged from the dicipital 
mufcle of either party's arm. Brown's Vulg, Err. 

To BICKER. v. n. [bicre, Welt, a con- 
teft. } 

1. To fkirmith ; to) fight without a fet 
battle; to fight off and on. 

They fell to fuch a dickcring, that he got a halt- 
ing, and loft his picture. oll 


See T ll 


BID 


In thy face 
I fee thy fury; if J longer fay, 
We bhall begin our ancient bickerings. Shakelpeare. 
2. To quiver; to play backward and for- 


ward. ‘ 
And from about him fierce effufion rowl’d 
Of fmoke, and bickering flame, and fparkles dire. 
$ Milhor. 
An icy gale, oft thifting o’er the pool, 
Breathes.a blue film, and, in its mid career, 
Arrefts the bickering ttream. Thom/fon. 


Bi'ckerer. #. fe [from the verb.] A 
fkirmifher. i 

Bi’ckern. 2. /. [apparently corrupted 
from 4eakiron.} An iron ending in a 


oint. 
A blackímith°s anvil is fometimes made with 
a pike, or bickern, or beakiron, at oneend. Moxon. 
Bico’rng. adj. [bicornis, Lat.] Hav- 
Bico’rnous.§ ing two horns. 
We thould be too critical, to queftion the letter 


Y, or dicorncus element of Pythagoras ; that is, the 
making of the horns equal. Brown's Vulgar Err. 
Bicorporat. adj. [bicorpor, Lat.] Hav- 
~ ing two bodies. 
To BID. v. a. pret. I bid, bad, bade, I 
' have bid, or bidden: [brodan, Saxon. ] 
1. To defire 5*to afk ; to call; to invite. 
J am bid forth to upper, Jeffica ; 
There are my keys. Shak. Merchant of Venice. 
Go ye into the highways, and, as many as you 
fhall find, bid to the marriage. Matt. xxii. 9. 
We ought, when we are bidden to great feafts and 
meetings, to be prepared beforehand, Hakewill. 
‘2. To command ; to order: before things 


or perfons. 
Saint Withold footed thrice the wold, 
He met the nightmare, and her nine fold, 
Bid her alight, and her troth plight. Shate/peare. 
He chid the fitters, 

When firft they put the name of king upon me, 
And bade them fpeak to him. Shakefpeare. 
Hatte to the houfe of fleep, and did the god, 

Who rules the nightly vions with a nod, 
Prepare a dream. Dryden's Fables. 
Curfe'on the tongue that ids this general joy, 
—Can they be friends of Antony, who revel 
When Antony's in danger? Dryd. All for Love. 
Thames heard the numbers, as he flow'd along, 
And bade his willows learn the moving fong. Popes 
Acquire a government over you: ideas, ehat they 
may come when they are callcd, and depart when 
they are bidden. Watts. 
3. To offer; to propofe ; as, to bid a price. 
Come, and be true. ——= 
—Thou bid? me to my lofs ; for true to thee 
Were to prove falfe. _ © Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
When a man is refolute to keep his fins while 
he lives, and yet unwilling to relinquith all hope, 
he will embrace that profeffion which bids faireft 
to the reconciling thofe fo diftant interefts. 
Decay of Piety. 
As when the goddcefies came down of old, 
Wich gifts their young Dardanian judge they try'd, 
And each bade high to win him to their fide. 
Granville. 
To give intereft a hare in friendthip, is to feil it 
by inch of candle; he that bids: moft thall. have 
ie : and when it is mercenary, there is no depend- 
ing on it. Collier on Friendfhip. 
4. To proclaim; to offer; or to make 
known ‘by fome public voice. 


Qor bans thrice bid! and for our wedding day 


My *kerchief ‘bought! then prefs'd, then forc'd 


ER V. ‘eWay. Gay, 
 §.„Ta pronounce:; to declare., 
MPTE e You are retir’'d, ` 
As if you were a featid one, and not 
The hoftefs of the meeting ; pray you bid 
Thel unknown friends to's welcome.  Shakefp. 


Divers; as we palka by them, pot their arms 


BID 


a little abroad ; which is their gefture, when they 
bid any welcome. Bacon. 
How, Didius, fhall a Roman, fore repols'd, 

Greet your arrival to this diftant ifle ? 
How bid you welcome to thefe fhatier'd legions ? 
A. Philips. 
6. To denounce. 

Thyfelf and Oxford, with five thoufind mea, 

Shall crofs the feas, and did faile Edward battles 
Shakelpearc’s Henry VI. 

She did war to all that durft fupply 
The place of thofe her cruelty made die. Waller. 

The captive cannibal, oppreft with chains, 

Yet braves his foes, reviles, provokes, difdains ; 
Of nature fierce, untameable, and proud, 
He bids defiance to the gaping crowd, 
And, fpent at laft and {pecchlefs‘as he lies, 
With fiery glances, mocks their rage, and dies. 
Granville. 
7- To pray. See Beap. 

If there come any unto you, and bring not this 
doctrine, receive him not into your houfe, neither 
bid him God fpeed. Sokr. 

When they defired him to tarry longer with 
them, he confented not, but dade them farewel. 

ATs, xviii. 21. 


8. To bid beads, is to diftinguith each 


bead by a prayer. 
By fome haycock, or fome fhady thorn, 
Hce bids his beads both evenfong and morn. 
Dryden. 


Brpare. n.f. [from 4d and ale.} An 
invitatfon of friends to drink at a poor 
man’s houfe, and there to contribute 
charity. Dia. 

Bippen. part. paff. [from To bid.) 

t. Invited. 

There were two of our company bidden to a feat 
of the family. Bacon. 

Madam, the bidden guefts are come. A. Philips. 

2. Commanded. 

Tis thefe that early taint the female foul, 
Inftru& the eyes of young coquettes to roll, 
Teach infants cheeks a bidden bluth to know, 
And little hearts to flutter at a beau. 

Pope's Rape of the Lock. 

Bi‘pper. n.f. [from Ta bid.| One who 
offers or propofes a price. 

He looked upon feveral dreffes which hung there, 
expofed to the purchafe of the beft bidder. Aiddifon. 

Bi’ppina. n. f. [from éid.] Command; 
order. 

How, fay`ft thou that Macduff denies his perfon 
At our great bidding ? Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

At his fecond biddizg, darknefs fled, 
Light hone, and order from diforder fprung. Milt. 
To BIDE. v.a. (bidan, Saxon.] Toien- 
' dure; to fuffer: commonly to abide. 

Poor naked wretches, wherefoe’er you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitilefs torm! Shak. 

The wary Dutch this gathering ftorm forefaw, 
And durft not bide it on the Englith coaft, Dryden. 

To Bipe. w. m 

1. Td dwell; to live; to inhabit. 

All knees to thee thall bow, of them that bide 
In heav'n or earth, or under earth inhell. Miltone 

2. To remain in a place. 

Safe in a ditch he bides, 
With-twenty trenched gafhes on his head, 
The leaft a death to nature. _Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

3. To continue in a ftate. 

And they alfo, if they bide not fill in unbelief, 
fhall be graffed in. Romans, xi. 23. 

4. It has probably. all the fignifications of 
the word abide; which fee: but it being 
grown fomewhat obfolete, the examples 
of its various meanings are not eafily 
found. 

Bipentan. adj. [bidens, Zat.] Having 
two-tecth, ' | 


BIG 


Til management of forks-is not to be helped 

when they ave only bidenzal. Swifte. 
Bi’pinc. z. f. (irom bide.] Refidence ; 
habitation. 

At Antwerp has my conftant biding ocene Rowe. 

Bie wntai. adj. (biennis, Lat.] Of the: 
continuance of two years. | 

Then why fhouw dome be very long lived, others 
only annual or biennial ? Ray on the Creations 

Bier. af. [from To éear, as feretrum, ini 
Latin, from fero.) A carriage, or frame: 
of wood, on which the dead are carried: 
to the grave. 

And now the prey of fowls he lies, 

Nor wail'd of frends, nor laid on groaning bier. 
Spenfere- 

They bore him barefaced on the bier, 

And on his grave rain’d many a tears Shake/peanes- 

He mutt not float upon his wat'ry. bier 
Unwept. Miltons- 

Griefs always green, a houfchold fill in tears 3, 
Sad pomps, a threfhold throng’d with daily biersy 
And liveries of black. Dryden's Juvenal. 

Make as'if you hanged yourfelf, they will con- 
vey your body out of prifon in adiere 

Arbutbnot’'s Jobn Bull... 

Bi’estincs. 2. f. [byyeing,.Saxon.] The: 
firit milk given by a cow after calving,. 
which is very thick. 

And twice befides, her dicfings never fail 
To ftore the dairy with a brimming pail. Dryden. 

Bira’ri0us. adj. [b:farius, Lat.] Two- 
fold ; what may be underitood two ways.. 

Di&. 

Bi’rerous, adj. [biferens, Lat.] Bearing: 
fruit twice a year. 

Br’rio. adj. [bifidus, Lat. a bota- 

Bi’ripaTepD. § nical term.] Divided in- 
to two; fplit in two; opening with a: 
cleft. — 

Bıro'Lo. adj. [from binus, Lat. and fold. ]; 
Twofold; double. 

If beauty have a foul, this is not the; 

If fouls guide vows, if vows'are fanctimanyy- 

If fan&timony be the gods delight, 

If there be rule in unity itfelf, 

This is not fhe: O madnefs of difcourfe ! 

That cafe fets up with and againit thyfelf ! 
Bifold authority. Shake/p. Troilus and Craffidas - 

Bi’FoRMED. adj. [biformis, Lat.] Com- 
pounded of two forms, or bodies. 

Biru’rcaTeD. aaj. [from binus, two, and 
furca,a fork, Lat.] Shooting out, by ay 
divifion, into two heads. 

A fmall white piece, bifurcated, or branching 
into two, and finely reticulated all over. Woodward. 

BIFURCATION: n. f. (from binus and: 
furca, Lat.] Divifion into-two; open- 
ing into two parts. 

The fir catachreftical and far derived fimiji- 
tude, it holds without man; that is, ina bifurcation, 
or divifion of the root into two parts. 

Brown's Vulgar Errourse 


BIG. adj. [This word is of uncertain or: 
unknown etymology. Junius derives it 
from Bayai® ; Skinner from bug, which,. 
in Dani/p, fignifies the belly.] 

I. ae comparative bulk, greater or 

s. 
A troubled ocean, to aman who fails in it, is, I 


think, the biggeft object that he-can feein motion. 
Spectatore ~ 
z. Great in bulk; large. , 
Both in addition and divifion, either of {pace or - 
duration, when the idea under confideration be- . 

comes very big, or very fmall, its precife bulk be- 
comes obfcure and coafuled. Locke. . 
3. Teeming 5. 


Ri G 


3. Teeming; pregnant; great with young: 
with the particlewith. 
A bear big with young hath feldom»bcen feen. | 


Bacon. 

Lately on yonder fwelling bush, | 
Big with many a common rofe, 

This early bud began to blufh. Waller. 


4. Sometimes with of, but rarely. 
His gentle lady, 
Big of this gentleman, our theme, vecéas'd 
As he was born. Shakelpeare’s Cymbeline. 
şi Full-of fomething; «and defirous, or 
about, to give it vent. 
_ ‘Theegreat, th” important day, 
Big witb the fate of Cato and of Rome. Addifon: 
~ Now big witb knowledge of approaching woes, | 
The princerof augarsy Halithrefes, role. Popes 
6. Diftended ; fwoln; ready to ‘burit į 
ufed often ‘of the ‘effects of paffion, ad 
grief, rage. ) 
a ee is dig 3 get thee apart, and wecp. Í 
, l Shakefpeare’s Julius Cæfar; 
7. Gfeat in air-and mien; proud; fwell- 
ing; tumid; haughty; furly. 
How elfe, fatd*he, but with a good bold face, | 
And with 6ig words, and witha ftately pace? | 
Spenfer 
To the meaner man, or unknown in the courty 
feem fomewhat folenin, coy, dig, and dangerous of 
look, talk, and’ anfwer. Afcbam 
If you had ‘looked “big, and fpit at him, he'd 
have run. Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tale, 
In his profperons feafon, he fell under ‘the rej 
proach of being a man of big looks, and of a mean 
and abjećt (pirit. Clarendon 
Or does'the man 1’ th’ moon look dig, 
Or wear a huger periwig 
“Fhan our own native lunaticks ? _ Hudibras. 
Of governments that’ once made fuch a noife, 
and looked fo dig in the eyes of mankind, as being 
“founded upon the deepéft counfels, and the ftrongeft 
force; nothing remains of them but a name. Seuth. 
Thou thyfelt, thustinfolenc in itate, 
Art but perhaps fome country'magiftrate, l 
Whofe power extends no farther than to (peak 
Big on the bench, and fcanty weights to break. | 
. Dryden, 
To grant big Thrafo valour, Phormio fenfe, | 
Should jpdignation give, atleatt offences Garth, 
$. Great in fpirit ; lofty; brave. | 
Whatvart'thou ? have not I 
An arm as big as thine? a-heart as big ? 
Thy words, } grant, are bigger: Yor I wear not | 
My dagger in my*mouth. Shakepeare" s Cy mbeline! 


“BrcAmist. a. f. , [bfgamus, “low “Lat.] 


‘One’ that has committed bigamy. ‘See 


Bicamy. 

“By the papal canons, a clergyman, that has a 
Wife, cahriot have an eccleffaftical benefice = much 
lef ear a bigami have'fuch a benefice according 
to that-law. Ayliffe. 

Bi’camy. n.f. [bigamia»lowLatin.] 
-r The crime of havitig two wives:at once, 
A\beauty-waining’and diftretied widow 
Seduc'd the’ pitch and height ‘of alt histhoughts + 
To bafeldeciention; ‘and loath'd bigamy. Spate 

“Randal-détermined- topcommence a fuit again t 

Martin, for bigamy and incelt. Arbuthnot and Popes 

2. [In the canon law.], ‘The marriageofa 
fecond- wife, or of a widow, on a ‘wo- 
man already debauched; which,.in the 
church of Rome, were cofifidered as 
bringing a man.under, fome. incapacities 
for ecclefaitical offices. 


BicBE'LLIED. adj. [from dig and Selly.] 


Pregnant; with child į great with young. { 


‘When we have laugh'd to fee the fails conceive] 
And grow bigbellicd with the wanton wind. Shak. 
Children ‘and bigdellied women require antidotes 
Temewhat more grateful to the palate. erg 


-So many well-thaped innocent virgins.ere block- 
ed-up, and waddlc up’and down like bighellied wo- 
men. Addifen. 

We purfued our march, tothe terror of the 
market people, and the mifcarriage of half a dozen 
bigbellied women. Addifon. 

Bi'coin. #. f..[beguin, Fr.] A child’s cap, 
Sicep now ! 
Yet not fo found, and half fo deeply fweet, | 
As he, whofe brow with homely. diggiz bound, 
Snores out the watch of night. Shake/peare. 
Bicut. n.f. Itis explained by Skinners 
the circumference of a coil of rope. 
Bi’ciy. ‘adv. [from “big.] “Tumidly ; 
haughtily ; ‘with ‘a bluftering manner. 

Would’ ft thou not rather choofe a {mall renown, 
To be the may'r of fome poor paltry town ; 
“Bigly to look, and barb*rouflysto fpeak ; 
To pound falfe’ weights, and feanty meafures 

break ? Dryden, 
Bi'cwess. n. /. [from dig.] . 
1. ‘Bulk ; -greatnefs. of quantity. 

If panicum be laid’ below, and’ about the bottom 
of a root, it will caufe the root to grow to an ex. 
ceflive bigne/s. z Bacon: 

People were furprifed at the bigne/s and uneoutl} 
deformity of the camel. L'Eftrange’s Fables, 

The brain of man, in’ refpeét of his body, is 
much larger than any other animal's; excecding 
in digne/s three oxcn’s brains. ie on the Creation. 

2. Size, whether greater or {maller; com- 
parative bulk. 

Several forts of rays 'make'vibrations of feveral 
bigneffes, which, according to their bignaffes, excite 
fenfations af feveral colours; ‘and’ the airy accord- 
ing to their digneffes, excites fenfations of: feveval 
founds. | Newtcn’s Opricks, 

BIGOT. x. /. [The etymology. of this 
word is»unknown ;~but it is fuppofed, 
by Camden and others, tovtake! its rife 
from*{ome*occafional’ phrafe.] A man 
devoted unreafonably to a certain party į 
prejudiced in favour of certain opi- 
nions ;.a*bhind zealot. It is uled often 
with vo |before theobje& of zeal ;: asja 
bigot to the. Cartefian tenets. i 

Religious {pité and: pious fpleen bred firft i 
This quarrel, which fo long the bigots nurt: Tare. 

In philofeophy:and religion, the. bigots of “all 
parties are gencrally the moft pofitive. Watts. 

Bi’coren. adj. [from digot.]. Blindly pre- 
poffefied in favour of fomething ; irrati- 
onally zealous “with 10. ) 

Bigorred to this idol, ‘we difclaim 

Rett, healthy and cale;'for nothing but a name. 
‘ - "Garth 

Prefbyterian. merit, during- the rcignwof tha 
weak, bigoted, and: ill-advifed. prince,“willeafil: 
be computed. PSwift 


Bioorry.) 2./. [from digot.] 


1. Blind zeal; prejudice; sunreafonabl 
warmthein favoumof! party or opinions 
“with the’ particle ‘to. 
OW eres it! not ‘tor. a" bigotry’ to our own tenet 
we could hardly .tmaginey thatiformany abfurd, 
wickeds:and bloody iprinciples; fhould pretend tó 
fupport-tchomfelvessby: thesgofpel. Wares 
2. ‘Fhe pradtice or*tenet of-a bigot. | 
Our filence makets‘oue adverfariesithink we pér- 
With inethofe bigesict, which all,|good'and fentibi¢ 
s men de-pife. Popa 
Broswovniindji [from Big*and“/avolns | 
“Turgid ; ‘ready’ torburtt. . 
Might my digfws/n heart’ > 5 
Ventall ite griefsy:and-give atlodicito forrow. | 
f Addi fon, 
BıG-u DVERE D, adj, { from big and udder: | 
ô Od aan 


“Having “large udders; having ite 


{welled with milk. 
4 


: 


: 
BIL 
Now, mek before him ‘through the «arching 
roc 
Came tumbling heaps on heaps th* unnumber'd 
ec 
Big-udder'd ewes, and goats of female kind. "Pope. 
Bi‘tanver. 2./. [belandre, Fr.] A {mall 
vefiel of about eighty tons burden, ufed 
for the carriage of goods. It:isva kind 
of hoy, manageable by four or’five’men, 
and has matts and fails after the manner 
of ahoy. ‘They areufed chiefly in‘Hol- 
land, as being particularly“ fit ‘for the 
canals. Savary Trevoux. 
Like bilanders to creep 
Along the coaft, and land in view to keep... Dryd. 
‘Bi'ceerry. 7. f. [from bilig, Sax. a 
bladder, and éerry, according to Skin- 
ner; vitis idea,| A {mall.firub;° and 
a {weet ‘berry ‘of ‘that hrub ; whortle- 
berry. 
Cricket, to Windfor’s chimneys" fhalt thou leap; 
There pinch the maids as blue as bilberries. Shake 
"Brt 80. ‘n. J- [corrupted “from Bilboa, 
where the beft weapons are made.] A 
rapier ; a {word. 
To be compaffed like a good Bilbo, in’ the: cire 
cumference of a peck, hilt to point, heel’to head, 
Sbuke/pearee 
B11 Boes. 2. f. A fort of ftocks, or wooden 
fhackles for the feet, ufed for punifhing 
offenders at fea. 
Meichought I lay 
Worfe thani the mutines,in the dilbces. „Sbakefpe 
BILE. 2. /. (bilis, Lat.] A thicky-yellow, 
bitter liquor; feparated in the liver, col- 
lected in’ the gall-bladder, and dif- 
charged into the lower end of the duo- 
denum, or beginning of the jejunum; by 
the common duét.  -Itsiufe-is to fheathe 
or blunt the acids-of the chyle, ‘becaufe 
they, being entangled with its fulphurs, 
thicken it fo,.that it cannot be, futi- 
ciently diluted by :the fuccus pancreati- 
cus, to enter the laéteal veffels. Quincy. 
In’its progrefiion, foon the labour'd chyle 
Receives the confluent rills of bitter bile; 
Which, by the liver fever'd from the blood, 
And ttriving through the gall-pipe, here unload 
Their yellow ftreamy Blackmores 
Bite. s. / (bile, Sax. perhaps from kilis, 
Lat.. .This,is generally ipelt do//; but, 
I think, lefs properly.] Acfore angry 
{welling. 
But ‘yet thon art» my''fleth, “my” blood,» my 
daughter ; 
Or rather 2 difeafe that’s in my Ach; f 
“Thou artva bile in my corrupted blood. Shake/p. 
‘Vhofe diferdid run fay to—did atthe general 
run ? ‘were noe that! avbetchy'fore? | Sivake/peare. 
“A'turonculas ts a paintuterubercles-withr abroad 
bafisy arifing ina cone. It is generally called a 
bile, andiis' sceompanied with inflammation, pul- 


y fation, and tenifion. “Wifeman. 
Birce. 2, /. “The compafs or breadth of 
a.fhip’s bottom, l . Skenner. 


To BILGE. jv, 2. iffrom,.the moun.) To 
- fpring,a, leak, ;..to let, in:water; by, ftrik- 
dng wponiarock: arfeacterm sno\veba/ge. 
À j „US Skinner. 
Brnrary:ad. (from kii, Lat.]* Belong- 
ing to the bile. ia TES" 
Voracious animals, and: fuch; astdosnotichew, 
‘shave a great quantity of, gall ;randdome rof them 
_ shave, the dviary.d uch dnferted into,sha-pyloqus. 
- Arbuthnot. 
Bu LinGsGa‘e, 


BIL 


Bi LincsGate.2.f. (A cant word, bor- | 


rowed from Biling/ate in London, a 
place where there is always a crowd of 
low people, and frequent brawls and foul 
language.] Ribaldry ; foul language. 
These fript, fair phetorick languith’d on the 
ground, 
And thameful biling [gate her robes adorn. — Pope. 
Biti’ncuous. ad). [dilinguis, Lat.| Hav- 
ing, or fpeaking, two tongues. 
Bı'Lrous. adj. [from bilis. Lat.] Con- 
fifting of bile; partaking of bile. 
Why di/jous juice a golden light puts on, 
And floods of chyle in filver currents runs Garth. 
_» When the tafte of the mouth is bitter; it is a fign 
~ of a redundance of a di/ious alkali. Hrbutbnot. 
To BILK. v. a. [derived by Mr. Lye from 
„the. Gothick d:laican.} - To cheat; to 
defraud, by running in debt and avoid- 
ing payment. lachi 
Bilk'd itationers for yeomen ftood prepar`d. 
Dryden. 

What comedy, what farce can more delight, 
‘Than grinning hunger, and the pleafing fight 
Of your bi/k'd hopes ? Dryden. 

BILL. 2. /. (bile, Sax. See Baur.) ‘The 
beak of a fowl. 

Their di//s were thwarted croffways at the end, 
and with thefe they would cut an apple in two at 
one f{nap. Carew. 

It may be tried, whether birds may not be made 
to have.greater or longer bills or greater or longer 
talons. Bacon. 

7 In his bill 
An olive leaf he brings, pacifick fign! Milen. 

No crowing cock does there his wings difplay, 

Nor with his horny 4i// provoke the day. Dryden. 
BILL. a.f. [bille, Sax. cpbille, a two- 
~ edged axe: ] 
1.°A kind of hatchet with a hooked point, 

ufed in country work, as a bedging bill ; 
fo called from its refemblance in form 
to the beak of a bird of prey. 

Standing troops are fervants armed, who ufe the 
lance and iword, as other fervants do the fickle or 
the Ji/l, at the command of. thofe who entertain 
them. Temple. 

2. A kind of weapon anciently carried 
by the foot ; a battle axe. 

Yea d:ftaff women manage rutty bills ; 

Againft rby feat both young and old rebel. Shak. 
BILL. n. J: (billet, Fr.), 

t A written paper of any kind. 
He does reccive 
Particular addition from the bil 
Tanat writes them ail alike. 
z. An account of money. 

Ordinary experice ought to ‘be limited by a 
man's efate, and ordered to che beit, that the bi's 
may be lzf: than the eftimation abroad. Bacon. 

3. A law prefented to the parliament, not 
yet made an att, 

No new laws can be made, nor old laws abro- 
gated or altcred, but by parliament; where bills 
are prepared, and prefented to the two houfes. 

f Bacon. 


Shakefpeare. 


How now for mitigation of this bill, 

+ Urg'd by the commons? doth his majefty 
Incline to it, or no? Sbokefpeare. 
4 An act of parliament. 

There will be no way lett for me to tell. you 
that I remember you, and that I love you, but 
that one, which neds no open warrant, or {ccret 
conveyance; which no Lills can precludc, nor no 
kings srevent. Atterbury. 

5. A phyfician’s prefcription. 

Like him that took the doétor’s bill, 

And fwallow'd icinftead o° th’ pill. Hudibras. 

‘The medicine was prepared according to the bill. 


L Eftrange. 
: Vor . I, 


BIL , 


Let them, but under your fuperiours, kill, 

When doors firit have fign’d the bloody bill. 
Dryden 
6. An advertifement. 

And in defpair, their empty pit to fill, 

Set up fome foreign monfter in a dill. © 
7. [Inlawi] 

1. An obligation, but without condition or 
forfeiture for non-payment. 2. A declaration in 
writing, that exprefleth either the grief and the 
wrong that the complainant hath fuftered by the 
party complained of ; or elfe fome fault that the 
party complained of hath committed againft fome 
law. This di! is fometimes offered to juftices 
errants in the general affizes; but moft to the 
lord chancellor. It containeth the fact com- 
plained of, the damages thereby {uffered, and pe- 
tition of procets againft the detendanc for redreis. 

C-wwell. 

The fourth thing very maturely to be confulted 
by che" jury, is, what influence their finding the 
bill may have upon the kingdom. Swifi. 

8. A bill of mortality. An account of the 
numbers that-have died in any diftri&t. 

Moit who took in the weckiy "bills of mortality, 
made little other ufe of them, than to look at the 
foot, how the burials encreated or decreafed. 

Graunt. 

So liv'd our fires, ere doétors learn'd to kill, 

And multiply’d with theirs the weekly bill. Dryd. 
9. A bill of fare. An account of the feafon 


Dryden. 


of provifions, or of the difhes at a feaft.. 


lt may feem fomewhat difficult to make out the 
bills of fare for (ome of the foremensioned fuppers. 


Arbuthnot. 
to. A bill of exchange. A note ordering 


the payment of a fum of money in one 
place, to fome perfon afligned by the 
drawer or remittcr, in conlideration of 
the value paid to him in another place. 
The comfortable fentences are bills of exchange, 
upon the credit of which we lay our cares down, 
and receive provifions. Taylor. 
All that a bill of exchange can do, is to direét to 
whom moncy due, or taken up upon credit, in 
a foreign country, thall be paid. Locke. 


To Bit. v. x. [from dil/, a beak.] To 
careis, as doves by joining bills; to be 
fond. 

Doves, they: fay, will dill, after their pecking, 
and their murmuring. Ben Fonfon's Cataline. 
Still amorous, and fond, and bu/ing, 
Like Philip and Mary on a tilling. Eladitras. 
They bill, they tread 3° Alcyone comprefa‘d 
Seven days fits brooding on her floating nett. 
Dryden. 
He that bears th’ artillery of Jove, 

The trong pounc'd eagle, ad the dilling dove. 
Dryden. 
To RiLL. v. a. [from &ill, a writing.] 

To publish by an advertitement : a -cant 

word. 

His mafterpiece was a compcfition thatvhe billed 
about under the name of a fovercign antidote. 


L' Eftrange. 
Brtuet. 2. f. (billet, French.] 
1. A {mall paper; a note. 

When he found this little billet, in which was 
only written Remember Ceefar, he was exceedingly 
confounded. Clarendon. 

z..A ticket dire&ting foldiers at what houfe 
to lodge. 


3. Billet-doux, or a foft billet ; a love letter. 
"Twas then, Belinda! if repost fay true, 
Thy eyes firt open'd on a billet-deux. Pope. 


4. [Belor, Fr.] A finall log of wood for the 
chimney. 

Let us then calculate, when the bulk of a fago: 
or billet is dilated and rarified to tbe degree of fire, 
how. vat a place itmufttakeup. Digby on Bodies. 

Their Lillet at the Gre was found, Pricr. 


BIN. 


To Bi'tier. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To dire& a foldier by a ticket, or note, 
where he is to lodge. 
Retire thee; go where thou art billeted : i 
Away, I fay. Shake/peare. 
2. To quarter foldiers. 
They remembered him of charging the king- 
dom, by diHeting foldiers. Raleigh. 
The counties throughout the kingdom were fo 
incenfed, and _thci- affections poifoned, that they 
refufed to fuffer the foldiera to be dilleted upon 
them. Clarendon. 
Bructarns. 2.f. without a fingular. | bil- 
lard, Fr. of which’ that language has 
no etymology ; and therefore they pro- 
bably derived from England both ‘the 
play and the name, which is corrupted 
from balyards, yards or fticks with which 
a ball is driven along a table. Thus 
Spenjer : 
Balyards much unfit, 
And fhuttlecocks miffeeming manly wit. 
Rubberd’s Tale. 
A game at which a ball is forced againtt 
another on a table. 


Let it alone; let's to billiards. Shakefpeare. 
Even nofe and cheek withal, 
Smooth as is the billiard ball. > Ben Fonfom 


Some are forced to bound or fly upward:, aimoft 
like ivory balls meeting on a billicrd table. Boyle. 
When the ball obeys the tioke of a billicrd 
ftick, it is not any ation of the ball, but bare 
paffion. Lockes 
B'LLOW. a, f. [bilge, Germ: bolg. Dan. 
probably of the fame origiħal with bilig, 
Sax. a bladder.] A wave íwoln, and 
hollow. 

From whence the river Dee, as filver cleen, 

His tumbiing billows rolls with genile core. Spenfere 

Billows fink by degrees, even when the wind is 
down that firft ftirred them. Wetton, 

Chafing Nereus with his trident throws 
The dilkavs from the bottom. Derbame 

To Bi'LLOW. v.n. [from the noun.] To ° 
{well, or roll, as a wave. 

The billcwing {now, and violence of the fhew’r, 
That from the hills difperfe their dreadful itore, 
And o'er the vales colleéted ruin pcur. Prior. 

Briiowy. adj. [from dillow.] Swelling ; 
turgid ; wavy. 

And whitening down the moffy-tin@ur'd ftieam, 
Defcends the billowy foam. Thomfon. 

Brn. m. f. [binne, Sax.] A place where 
bread, or corn, or wine, is repofited. 

_ The moit convenient way of picking hops, is 
into a long fquare frame of wood, called a bin. 
Mortimers 
As when, from rooting in a fin, 

All pewder'd o'er from tail to chin, 

A lively maggot failies out, 

P You know him by his hazel fnout. Swift 

Brnary. adj. [from binus, Lat.] Two; 
dual; double. 

Binary <Arithmetich, A method of com- 
putation propofed by Mr. Leibnitz, in 
which, in lieu of the ten figures in the 
common arithmetick, and the progrefs 
fion from ten to ten, he has. only two 
figures, and ufes the fimple progreffion 
from two to two. -This methed appears 
to be the fame with that ufed by the 

` Chinefe four thoufand years ago. 
Chambers. 

To BIND. w. a: pret. I found; particip. 
pafi. bound, or bounden. [bindan, Sax. ] 

t. T'o confine with bonds; to enchain. 

Wilt thou play with him as with a bird? or 
wilt thou bind him for thy maidens ? Toh. 


2. To 


BIN 


2. To gird ; to enwrap ; to involve. 
Who hath bound the waters in a garment ? 
Proverbs. 


3- To falten to any thing ; to fix by cir- 
cumvolution. 
Thou fhalt bind this line of {carlet thread in the 
window, which thou didat lerus down by. Fobua. 
Kezp my commandments, and live; and my 
Taw, as the apple of thine eye. Bind them upon 
thy fingers, write them upon the table of thine 
hearts Proverbs. 
4. To faften together. 
Gather ye together firft the tares, and bind them 
in bundles, to burn them. Matthew. 
5- To cover a wound with dreflings and 
bandages: with x. 
When he faw him, he had compaffion on him, 
and went tohim, and bound up his wounds. Luke. 
Having filled up the bared cranium with our 
dreflings, we bcund up the wound. W ifeman. 


6. To oblige by ftipulation, or oath. 
If a man vow a vow, or fwear an oath, to bind 
his foul with a bond, he fhall not break his word. 
Numbers. 
Swear by the folemn oath that binds the gods. 
Pope. 
7+ Tooblige by duty or law; to compel; 
to conftrain. 
Though I am bcund to every a& of duty, 
J am not bound to that all flaves are free to. Shak. 
Duties exprefsly required in the plain language 
of Scripture, ought to bind our confciences more 
than thofe which are but dubioufly inferred. Watts. 
8. To oblige by kindnefs. 
9g. To confine; to hinder: with ix, if the 
reftraint be local; with wp, if it relate 


to thought or a&. 

Now I'm cabin’d, cribb'd, confin’d, bound in 
To faucy doubts and fears. Shakefpeare. 
You will fooner, by imagination, bind a bird 
from finging, than from eating or flying. Bacon. 
Though paffion be the moft obvious and general, 
yet it is not the only caufe that binds wp tht under- 
fanding, and confines it, for the time, to one ob- 
yet, from which ie will not b2 taken off. Locke. 

In fuch a difmal place, 

Where joy ne'er enters, Which the fun ne’er cheers. 

Bourd in with darknefs, overfpread with damps. 
Dryden. 
‘10. To hinder the flux of the bowels ; to 

make coftive. 

Rhubarb hath manifeftly in it parts of contrary 
operations ; parts that purge, and parts that bfnd 
tne body. Bacen. 


The whey of milk doth loofe, the milk doth. 


birde 


11. To reftrain. 

‘The more we are bound up to anexa& narration, 
we want more life, and fire, to animate and inform 
the tory.’ Felton. 

12. To bind a book. ‘To put it in a cover. 

Was ever book, containing fuch vile matter, 
So fairly bound ? Shake/peare. 

Thofe who could never read the grammar, 
When my dear volumes touch the hammer, 
May think books beft, as richelt bound. 

13. To bind to. To oblige to ferve fome 
one. 


Herbert. 


Prior. 


If Rill thou doft retain 
The fame ill habits, the fame follies too, 
Still thou art dcund to vice, and fill a lave. Dryd. 


14. To bind to. To contract with any 
body. 

Art thou bound to a wife, feek not to be loofed. 

1 Corinthians. 

15. To bind over. ‘To oblige to make ap- 
pearance. 

Sir Roger was ftxggered with the reports con- 

cerning this woman, and would have bound her over 


to the county {cflions. Addifon. 


BIP 


To Binn. v. n. 
1. To contract its own parts together ; to 
grow {tiff and bard. 

If the land rife full of clots, and if it is a binding 
land, you muft make it fine by harrowing of it. 

Mortimer. 
2. To make coftive. 
3. To be obligatory. 

Thofe canons, or imperial conftitutions, which 
have not been received here, do not binde Hale. 

The promifes and bargains for truck, between 
a Swifs and an Indian, in the woods of America, 
are binding to them, though they are perfeétly in a 
ftate of nature, in reference to one another. Locke. 

Binn. 2. f- A fpecies of hops. 

The two beft forts are the white and the grey 
bind; the latter is a large fquare hop, and more 
hardy. Mortimer. 

Bi'nper. nef. [from To bind.) 
1. A man whofe trade it is to bind books. 
2. A man that binds fheaves. 

Three binders (tood, and took the handfuls reapt 
From boys that gather’d quickly up. Chapman. 

A man, with a binder, may reap an acre of wneat 
in a day, if it ftand well. A Mortimer. 

3. A fillet; a fhred cut to bind with. 

A double cloth, of fuch length and breadth as 
might ferve to encompafs the fractured member, 
I cut from each end to the middle, into three 


birders. Wifeman. 
Br'npina. 2. f. [from bind.) A band- 
age. 


This beloved young woman began to take off 
the binding of his eyes. Tatler. 
BINDWEED. n. fe (convolvulus, Lat.] 


The name of a plant. 

Bindweed is the larger, and the fmaller; the firft 
fort flowers in September, and the laft in June and 
July. Mortimer. 


Bi'nocie. #2. fa [from binus and ocuius.) 
A kind of dioptrick telefcope, fitted fo 
with two tubes joining together in one, 
as that a diftant object may be feen with 
both eyes together. Harris. 

BINOCULAR. adj. [from binus and ocu- 
lus.) Having two eyes. 

Mott animals are binocular, {piders for the moft 
part o¢tonocular, and fome fenocular.  Derbam. 

BinomMiau Root. [in algebra.] A root 
compofed of only two parts, connected 
with the figns plus or minus. Harris. 

Bino’minous. adj. (from &inus and 
nomen, Lat.] Having two names. 

BIOGRAPHER. 2. f. (ei> and ypapdy.] 
A writer of lives; a relater not of the 


hittory of nations, but of the a¢dons of 


particular perfons. 

Our Grubftreet biographers watch for the death 
of a great man, like to many undestaxers, on 
purpofe to make a penny of him. dAddifon. 

Bio’craPuy. n. fe [2iG-and ypapa.] 

In writing the lives of men, which is called 
biograpby, fome authors place every thing in the 
precile order of time when it occurred. Watts. 

Br‘ovac. n. f. (Fr. from wey wach, a 

Bı'novac. > double guard, German.] A 

Bı'vouvac. J guard at night performed 
by the whole army; which either at a 
fiege, or lying before an enemy, every 
evening draws out from its tents or huts, 
and continues all nightin arms. Not 
in ufe. Trevoux. Harris. 

Bi’parous. adj. [from binus and pario, 
Lat.] Bringing forth two at a birth. 

BI PARTITE. adj. [from binus and par- 
tior, Lat.] Having two cosrefpondent 
parts ; divided into two. 


BIR 


Birarti’rion. n. f. [from bipartite. f 
The act of dividing into two; or of 
making two correfpondent parts. 

Bi'pep. 2. f. [bipes, Lat.) An animal 
with two feet. | 

No ferpent, or filhes oviparous, have any ftones 
at all; neither biped nor quadruped oviparous have 
any exteriourly. Brown's Vulgar Errourse 

Bi'pepac. adj. [bipedalis, Lat.} Two 
feet in length; or having two féet. 

BipE NNATED. adj. [from binus and 
penna, Lat.] Having two wings. 

. All bipennated infects have poifes joined to the 
body. Derbam. 

Bire’ratovus. adj. [of bis, Lat. and 


wrar.) A flower confifting of two- 


leaves. Dia. 
Bi’QUADRATE. ig J. [in algebra.] 
BiıQquapra'rTıcK. § The fourth power, 
arifing from the multiplication of a 
{quare number or quantity by itfelf. Har. 
BIRCH Tree. n. f. (binc, Sax. betula, Lat.] 
The leaves are like thofe of the poplar ; 


the fhoots are very flender and weak ;. 


the katkins are produced at remote dif- 
tances from the fruits, on the fame tree ; 
the fruit becomes a little {quamofe cone; 
the feeds are winged, and the tree cafts 
its outer rind every year. Miller. 

Bi'RCHEN. adj. [from dirch.] Made of 
birch. 

His beaver'd brow a Birchen garland bears. Pope. 

BIRD. xz. f. [bind, or bid, a chicken, 
Saxon.] A general term for the fea- 
thered kind; a fowl. In common talk; 

fowl is ufed for the larger, and dird for 
the {maller kind of feathered animals. - 

The poor wren, 
The moft diminutive of birds, will fight, 
Her young ones in her nieft, againft the owl. Shake 
Sh" had all the regal makings of a queen ; 

As holy oil, Edward confeffor’s crown, 

The rod and bird of peace, and all fuch emblems, 
Laid nobly on her. Shake(peare’s Herry VAM. 

The bird of Jove ftoop’d from his airy tour, 
Two birds of gaycft plume before him drove. Afile. 

Hence men and beatts the breath of life obtain, 
And birds of air, and monfters of the main, Dryd. 

There are fome birds that are inhabitants of. the 
water, whofe blood is cold as filhes, and their feh 
is fo like in tafte, that the fcrupulous are allowed 
them on nibh days.’ Locke. 

To Birp. v.x. [from the noun.) To 
catch birds. 

I do invits you to-morrow morning to my 
houfe, to breakfaft ; after we'll a birding together. 

Shakclpcare. 

Bı'RDBOLT. 2.f. [from bird and bolt, or 
arrow.]| An arrow, broad at the end, to 
be fhot at birds, 

To be generous and of free difpofition, is to 
take thote things for dirdbalts that,you deem can- 
non bullets. Shakefpeares 

Bi'avcace. n.f. [from bird and cage.] 
An inclofure, with interftitial {paces, 
made of wire or wicker, in which birda 
are kept. i 

Birdcages taught him the pulley, and tops tHe 
centrifugal force. Artuthnot and Pope. 

Bi’rncarcHer. n. f. [from bird and 
catch.) One that makes it his employ- 
ment to take birds. 

A poor lark entered into a miferable expoftula- 
tion with a birdcatcber, that had taken her in his 
net. L`Efirange. 

BrrDer. n, / [from ġird.] -A bird- 
catcher. 

Bi’rRDIKG. 
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Bi’rpinc-prece. #. f [from bird and 
piece.) A fowling-piece ; a gun to fhoot 
birds -with. 

I'll creep up into the chimney. There they 
always ufe to difcharge their birding-pieces ; creep 
into the kill hole. Sbake/peare. 

-Bi'rpuime. x. f. {irom bird and lime.} 
A glutinous fubftance, which is fpread 
upon twigs, by which the birds that 
light upon them are entangled. 

Birdlime is made of the bark of holly: they 
pound it into a tough pafte, that no fibres of the 
wood be lett; then it is wafhed in a running 
ftream, till:no motes appear, and put up to ferment, 
and fcummed, and then laid up for ufe; at which 
time they incorporate with it a third part of nut 
oil, over the fire. But the bark of our lantone, or 
way faring ihrub, will make very good birdlime. 

a Chambers. 

Holly is of fo vifcous a juice, as they make bird- 
fime of the bark of it. Bacon's Nutural Hiftory. 

With ftores of gather'd glue contrive 
‘To fop the vents and crannies of their hive.; 

Not birdiime, or idean pitch, produce 
A more tenacious mafs of clammy juice. Dryden. 
I'm enfnar'd 5 
Heavy'n's birdlime wraps me round, and glues my 
WIDZ3, Dryden. 

The woodpecker, and other birds of this kind, 
‘becaufe they prey upon flies which they catch with 
their tonguc, have a couple of bags filled with a 
vifcous humour, as if it were a natural birdlime, 
or liquid gloc: Grew. 


Bi'apman. n.f. [from bird and man.} A 
-birdcatcher ; a fowler. 

As a fowler was bending his net, a blackbird 
afked him what he was doing: why, fays he, I am 
laying the foundations of a city; and fo the bird- 
man drew out of fight. L'Efirange. 


Birps-cHerry. n.f. [padus Theophra/- 
ti.} A plane. 

Bivrvsexe. #. f. [adonis, Lat.] The 
name of a plant. 

BirRDSFOOT. n. f. [crnithopodium, Lat.] 
The name of a plant. 

Br’rpsnest. 2./. An herb. Di. 

Bi'avsrares. w. f. [aracus.] A plant. 

Brapstoncuve. n.f. Anherb. Dia. 

Bi'rcanper, m/f. [chenalopex.] A fowl 
of the goofe kind. Dia. 

Birt. n. /. A fith, the fame with the zur- 
bot ; which fee. 


BIRTH. n. /. [beop’S, Sax.] 
1. The act of coming into life. 
But thou art fair, and at thy birth, dear boy, 
Nature and fortune join'd to make thee great. 
| Shakefpeare’s King Fokn. 
In Spain, our {prings like old men’s children be, 
‘Decay'd and wither'd from their infancy; 
No kindly fhowers fall on our barren earth, 
To hatch the feafons in a timely birth. Dryden. 
2. Extraction; lineage. 
Moft virtuous virgin, born of heavenly birth. Spenf. 
All truth I fhall relate: nor firft can I 
Myfelf to be of Grecian birth deny. Denbam. 
3: Rank which is inherited by defcent. 
He doth obje&t, I am too great of birth. Shak. 
Be juft in all you fay and all you do; 
Whatever be your dirthy you're fure to be 
A peer of the firft magnitude to me. Dryzen. 
4. The condition or circumftances in which 
any man is born. 
High in his chariot then Halefus came, 
A foe by birth to Troy’sunhappy name. Dryden. 
‘s. Thing born; produétion: ufed of ve- 
getables, as well as animals. 
The people fear mes for they do obferve 
Unfacher'd heirs, and loathly births of nature. 
Shube/peare. 


BIR 


That poets are far rarer births than kings, 
Your noble father prov'd. Ben Fonfon. 
Who of themfelves 
Abhor to join; and, by imprudence mix'd, 
Produce prodigious births of body or mind. Milt. 
She, for this many thoufand years, 
Seems to have prattis’d with much care 
To frame the race of woman fair ; 
Yetinever could a perfect birth 
Produce before, to grace the earth. 
His eldeft birth 
Flies, mark’d by heav'n, a fugitive o'er earth. Prior. 
The vallics fmile, and with their flow’ry face, 
And wealthy dirths, confefs the flood’s embrace. 
Blackmore. 
Others hatch their eggs, and tend the birth, till 
it is able to fhift for itfelf. Addifon. 
6. The a& of bringing forth. 
That fair Syrian thepherdefs 
Who, after years of barrennefs, 
The highly favour’d Jofeph bore 
To him that ferv'’d for ker before; 
And at her next Airth, much like thee, 
Through pangs fled to felicity. Milton. 
7. The feamen call a due or proper dif- 
tance between fhips lying at an anchor, 
or under fai], a biri. Alfo the proper 
place on board for the mefs to put their 
chefts, Ec. is called the birib of that 
mefs. Alfo a convenient place to moor 
a fhip in, is called a dirzh. Harris. 
Br'etupay. 2. f. [from birth and day. ] 
1.. The day on which any one is born. 
l Orient light, 
Exhaling Ér from darknefs, they beheld, 
Birthday of heaver and earth. Milton. 
z. The day of the year in which any one 
was born, annually obferved. 
This is my birthday ; as this very day 
Was Caffius born. Shake/peare. 
They tell me “tis my birthday, and I'll keep it 
With double pomp of fadnefs : 
*Tis what the day deferves, which gave me breath. 
Dryden. 


Waller. 


Your country dames, 
Whofe cloaths returning birthday claims.” Prior. 
BicatHpom. w./. [This is erroneoufly, I 
think, printed in Shake/peare, birthdoom. 
Ie is ieee fron birth and dom (fee 
Dom) as kingdom, dukedom.| Privilege 


of birth. 
Let us rather 
Hold faft the mortal fword ; and, like good men, 
Beftride our downfaln birthdom. Shakefpeare. 
BratTunicaT. n. / [from birth and 
night.] 
1. The night on which any one is born. 
Th’ angelick fong in Bethlehem field, 
On thy dirtbnighs, that fung the Saviour born. 
‘ Paradife Regaincd. 
2. The night annually kept in memory of 
any one’s birth. 
A youth more glitt’ring than a dirrhniz bt beau. 
Pope. | 
BI1'RTHPLACE. n. f. [from birth and 
place.| Place where any one is born. 
My birthplace hate I, and my love *s upon 
This enemy's town. Shake/peare. 
A degree of ftupidity beyond even what we have 
been charged with, upon the fcore «! our Jirtb- 
place and climate. Swift. 


Bi'rturicnut. n. f. [from -birth and 


BTS 


I lov'd her firft, I cannot quit the claim, 
But will preferve the birthright of my pafon. 
’ O1wwafe 
While no baferefs in this breaft I find, 

JT kave not loft the birthright of my mind. Dryden. 
To fay that liberty and property are the dirtb- 
right of the Engli nation, but that, if a prince 
invades them by illegal methods, we muit upon 

no pretence refift, is to confound governments. 
Addifon. 
BrrtTHsSTRA NGLED. adj. [from birth 
and ftrangle.] Strangled or fuffocated 


in being born. 

Finger of birthfrangled babe, 

Ditch-deliver'd by a drab. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 

Bi’rtuwort. w./. [from birth and wort; 
I fuppofe from a quality of hattening 
delivery. Ariftolochia, Lat.] The name 
of a plant. 

BI'SCOTIN, n. f. [French.] A confec- 
tion made of flour, fugar, marmalade, 
eggs, Se. 

Bi’scurrt. n. {from bis, twice, Lat. and 
cuit, baked, Fr.) 

1. A kind of hard dry bread, made to be 
carried to fea: itis baked for long voy- 
ages four times. 

The difcwit alfo in the thipsy efpecially in the 
Spanith gallies, was grown hoary, and unwhole- 
fome. Knolles’s Hiftory. 

Many have been cured of dropfies by abfti-+ 
nence from drinks, eating dry bifcuit, which 
creates no thirft, and: {trong frictions four or five 
times a-day. Arbuthnot on Dict. 

2. A compofition of fine flour, almonds, 
and fugar, made by the confectioners. 

Yo Bise’ct. v. a. [from binus and jeco, 
to cut, Lat.} To divide into two parts. 

The rational horiton difeéterb the globe into ave 
equal parts. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Bise’crion. n. f. [trom the verb.] A 
geometrical term, fignifying the divi- 
fion of any quantity into two equal parts. 

BISHOP. 2. /. [From epifcopus, Lat. the 
Saxons formed biycop, which was after- 
wards foftened into bi/hop.] One of the 
head order of the clergy. 

A bifbop is an overfeer, or tuperintendant, of 
religious matters in the Chriftian church. 

Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
You fall find him well accompany'd 
With reverend fathers, and well learned bifbzps. 
Shake/pearé. 

Their zealous fuperftition thinks, or pretends, 
they cannot do God a greater fervice, than to de- 
ftroy the primitive, apoitolical, and anciently unis 
verfal government of the church by difb-ps. 

K. Charles. 

In cafe a bifbop fhould commit treafon and fe- 
lony, and forfeit his eftate, with his lite, the lands 
of his bifhoprick remain fill in the church. Sourb. 

On the word difhup, in French evcque, I would 
obferve, that there is no natural connexion betweer 
the facred office and the letters or found; for 
evigue, and bifhops fignify the fame office, though 
there is not one letter alike in them. arts: Log. 

Bishop. 2. f. A cant word for a mix- 
ture of wine, oranges, and fugar. 

_ Fine oranges, 
Well roafted, with fugar and winein a cup, 
They'll make a {weet difvop, when gentletolks fupe 
Swift. 


rigor] ‘The rights and privileges tol 7, Bishop, v. a. {from the noun.] To 


which a man is born; the right of the 
firft-born. 
Thy blood and virtue 
Contend for empire in thee, and thy goodnefs 
Shares with thy birthright. Shakcfpeare. 
Thou hak been found 
By merit, more than birtbright, Son of God. Mils. 


confirm; to admit folemnly into. the. 
church. 
They are prophane, imperfect, oh ! too bad, 
Except confirm'd and bifhoped by thece . Donne. 
Bi’sHopricK. xf. [bipcoppice, Saxon.) 
‘The diocefe of a bifhop 5 the diitriét over 
Bb 2 which 


BIT 
which the jurifdi&tion of a bifhop ex- 


tends. 
it will be fit, that, by the king's fupreme power 
in caates ecclefiaftical, they be Subordinate under 
fome bifhop, and difboprick, of this realm. 
Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
A virtuous woman fhould reject marriage, as a 
good man does a bidcprick; but 1 would advile 
neither to perfiftin refufing, Addifon's Spefator. 
Thote paftors had-epifcopal ordination, pofleffed 
preferments in the church, and were fumetimes 
promoted to bifbopricks themfelves. 
Swift's Sentiments of a Church of England Man. 
Bi’sHopswerp. x. f (ammi, Lat.] The 
name of a plant. 
Bisx. n. f [bi/que, Fr.} Soup; broth 
made by boiling feveral forts of fleth. 
A prince, who in a foreft ridcs aftray, 
And, weary, to fome cottage finds the way, 
Talks of no pyramids, or fowls, or diffs of fith, 
But hungry fups his cream ferv'd up in earthen 
dith. King. 
Br'sxst. See Biscuit. 


Brsmutu. n. f. The fame as marcafte ; 
a hard, white, brittle, mineral fub- 
ftance, of a metalline nature, found at 
Mifnia ; fuppofed to be a recrementi- 
tious matter thrown off in the forma- 
tion of tin. Some efteem ita metal fui 
generis; though it ufually contains fome 
filver, There is an artificial bi/muth 

. made, for the fhops, of tin. Quincy. 

Bisse xtTive. 2. f. [from bis and /extilis, 
Lat.] Leap year ; the year in which the 
day, arifing from fix odd hours in each 
year, 1s intercalated. 

The year of the fun confifteth of three hun- 
dred and fixty-five days and fix hours, wanting 
eleven minutes ; which fix hours omitted, will; in 
time, deprave the compute: and this was the oc- 
cafion of diffextile, or leap year. Brown. 

Towards the latter end of February is the diffex- 
tile or intercalar day ; called biffextile, becaufe the 
fixth of the calends of March is twice repeated. 

Holder on Time. 

Bi’sson. adj. [derived by Skinner from by 

and fn.) Blind. 


But who, ob! who hath feen the mobled queen 
Run barefoot up and down, threat’ning the flames 
With biffn rheum ? Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 


What harm can your biffon con{pectuities glean | 


out of this character? | Shakefpeare's Coridlanus. 
BISTRE. x. f. [French.} A colour made 
of chimney foot boiled, and then diluted 
with water ; ufed by painters in wafhing 
their defigns. Trevoux. 


Bi'sTORT. 2. f. {biforta, Lat.] The name 
of a plant, called alfo /rakeweed; which 
fee. 


Bir'sTroury. n. f. [bifouri, Fr.] A fur- 
geon’s inftrument, ufed in making inci- 
fions, of which there are three forts ; the 
blade of the firft turns like that of a lan- 
eet; but the ftraight d:/oury hasthe blade 
fixed in the handle; the crooked: di/oury 
is fhaped like a half moon, having the 
edge on the infide. Chambers. 

Bisu icous. adj. [ difulcus, Lat.] Cloven- 
footed. 

For the fwine, although multiparous, yet being 
Bifulcous, aud only clovenfooted, are farrowed with 
open eyes, as other bi/u/cous animals. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Bit. 2. f [bieol, Saxon.] Signifies the 
whole machine of all the iron appurte- 


nances of a.bridle, as the bit-mouth, the, 


Bit. n. f. [from dite. } 


BIT 


branches, the curb, the fevil holes, the 
tranchefil, and the crofs chains; but 
fometimes it is ufed to fignify only the 
bit-mouth in particular Farrier’s Did. 
They light trom their horfes, pulling off their 
bit, that they might fomething refieth their 
niouths upon the grafs. Sidney. 
We have ftriét ftatutes, and moft biting faws, 
The necdful-dits and curbs of head{trong tteeds. 
Sbhakefpeare. 
He hath the br between his teeth, and away he 
runs. Seilling fcar. 
Unus`d to the reftraint 
Of curbs and birs, and fleeter than the winds. Addif. 


1. As much meat as is putinto the mouth 
at once, 

How many prodigal dirs have flaves and peafants 
This night englutted ! Shak<fpeare. 

Follow your funétion, go and batten on cold 
bits. Sbakejpeare. 

The mice found it troublefome to be ftill climb- 
ing the oak for every dit they put in their bellies. 

L'Efirange. 

John was the darling ; he had all the good bits, 
was crammed with good pullet, chicken, and’ca- 
pon. Arbuthnot. 

2. A {mall piece of any thing. 

By this the boiling kettle had prepar’d, 
And tothe table fent the fmoaking lard; 
A fav’ry bit, that ferv'd to relifh wine. 

Then clap four flices of pilafter on’t, 
That, lac’d with Sits of ruftick, makes a front. 

Pope. 

He bought at thoufands, what with better wat 
‘You purchafe as you want, and bit by bite Pope. 

His majefty has power to grant a patent, for 
ftamping round Jits of copper, to every fubject he 
hath. Swift. 

3- A Spanifh Weft Indian filver coin, va- 
lued at fevenpence halfpenny. 

4. A bit the better or worfe. In the fmalleft 
degree. 

There are few that know all the tricks of thefe 
lawyers; for aught I can fee, your cafe is not a Air 
Clearer than it was feven years ago. Arbuthnot. 

To BiT. v. a. [from the noun.] To put 
the bridle upon a horfe. 

Bitcnu. n. J. [brexe, Saxon.] 

1. The female of the canine kind; as the 


wolf, the dog, the fox, the otter. 
And at his feec a bitch wolf fuck did yield 
To two young’ babes. Spenfer. 
I have been credibly informed, that a birch will 
nurfe, play with, and be fond of young foxes, as 
much as, and in place of, her puppies. Locke. 


z. A name of reproach for a woman. 
Him you'll call a dog, and her a bitch. Poge, 
John had not run a madding fo long, bad it noc 
been for an extravagant bitch of a wife. Ariuthnor, 


To BITE. v.a. pret. I diz; part. paf. I 
have dit, or bitten. (bietan, Saxon.] | 
1. Tocruth, or pierce with the teeth. . 
My very enemy’s dog, 

Though he had it me, Mould have tood that night! 
Againtt my fire. Shakefpcares | 
Such {miling rogues as thefe, 

Like rats, oft dite the holy cords in twain, 
Too intricate t° unloofe. Shakefpeare. 
Thefe dre the youths that thunder at a play-| 
houfe, and fight for bitten apples. Shatefpeare. | 
He falls; his arms upon the body found, 
And with his bloody teeth he dites the ground. 
Dryden. | 
There was lately a young gentleman dit to the 
bonc, who has now indeed recovered. Tatler.’ 
Their foul months have not opened their lips! 
without a falfity; though they have thowed their 

tecth as if they would dite off my nofe. 

; Arbutbnet and Pope's Marts Scrib. 
2. To give paia by cold. ` 


Dryden. 
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Here feel we the icy phang, 
And churlith chiding, of the winter's winds 
Which when it bites and blows upon my body, 
Even oll I fhriok with cold, I fmule. Shakejpeare. 
Full fitcy years, harnefs'd in rugged fteei, 
I have endur'd the biring winter's blaft, 
And the feverer heats of parching fummer. 
Rowe's Ambitious. Stepmibers 
3- To hart or pain with reproach. 
‘Each poet witha diff 'rent taient writes; 
One praifes, one inftruts, another bites. Rofccenmon, 


4. To cut; to wound. 


I've feen the day, with my good biting faulchion 

I would have made them fkip. Lake/peare. 
5» To make the mouth {mart with an acrid 
talte. 

Ir may be the firk water will have more of the 
fcent, as more fragrant ; and the fecond more of 
the tafte, as more bitter, or biting. Baccn. 

6. To cheat ; to trick ;.to defraud : a low 
phrafe. 

Aficep and naked as an Indian lay, 

An honctt fa€tor ftoie a gem away : 
He pledg’d it tothe knight; the knight had wit, 
So kept the diamond, and the rogue was bit. Pope.. 

If you had allowed half the fine gentlemen to 
have converfed with you, they would have been 
ftrangely bir, while they thought only to fall in 
love with a fair lady. Pipe. 

Bite, n. /. (from the verb.] 
1. The feizure of any thing by the teeth. 

Does he think he can endure the everlafting 
burnings, or arm himfelf .againft the bites of the 
never-dying worm ? South. 

Nor dogdays parching heat, that fplits the rocks, 
Is half fo harmtul.as the greedy flocks ; 

Their venom'd dite, and fcars indented on the 
itocks. Dryden's Virgil s Georgichs. 
2. The aét of a fifh that takes the bait. 

I have known a very good fither angle diligently 
four or fix hours for a river cap, and not have a 
bite. a : Watton. 

3. A cheat; a trick ; a fraud: in low and. 
vulgar language. 
Let a man be ne'er fo wife, 
He may be caught with fober lies ; 
For, take itin its proper light, 
*Tis juft what coxcombs call a dire. Swift. 
4. A fharper ; one who commits frauds. 
BITER. m /. [from bite.) 
1. He that bites. 

Great barkers are no biterse | 
2. A fith apt to take the bait. | 

He is fo bold, tnat he wil invade one of his own 
kind ; and you may therefore eafily believe him to 
be a bold biter. Walton. 

3. Atricker ; a deceiver. 

A biter is one who tells you a thing vou have no 
reafon to difbelieve in itfelf, and perhaps bas.given 
you, before he bit you, no reafon to difhelieve it 
tor his faying it; and, if you give him credit, 
laughs in your face, and triumphs that he has- 
deceived you. He is one who thinks you a.fool, 
becaule you donot think him a knave. Syefator. 

Bi'tracue. a. f A frame of timber in- 
the fteerage of a fhip, where the com- 
pals is placed. Diå.. 

BITTEN. particip. paf. [from To bite s. 
which fee.] 

BITTER. adj. (biten, Saxon. ] 

1. Having a hot, acrid, biting tafte, like 
‘wormwood. 

Bitter things are apt rather to kill than engender 
putrefaction. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Though a man ina fever thould, from iugar, 
have a bitter taitey which, at another time, pro- 
duces a fwcet one, yet the ideaof Sifre, in that 
man’s mind, would be as diftinét trom the idea 
of {weet, as if he had taftcd.only gall. Lecke. 

2. Sharp; crucl; fevere. 


Camden. 


Fricnds 


_ Brvrercy. adv. [from bitter.) 


BIT 


Friends now faft fworn, > 
Unfeparable, fhal! within this hour, 
On a diff-nficm of adoit, break out 
To bitters enmity. _ ' Shakefpeare. 
~ Hufbands, love your wives, and be not biter 
again:t them. Coloffiins. | 
The ward of God, infbad of a bitter, teaches us | 
a char; table zeal. ten Sprat. | 
3. Calamitous ; miferable. i 
Noùie friends and fc ows, whom to leave 
Is only Litter to me, onl: dving; 
Go with miz, like pave ingeis, to myend. Shak. 
A dire iidudtion am J witnefs to; 

And will to France, hoping the confequence 
Will’ prove as ditter, black, and tragical. Sbhakefp. 
And ikun the birer conf-qatnce: for know, 

Thevday thou eat'st thereof, iny fole command 
ATrantgrch, inevitavly than fhalt die. Milton. 
Veit his. chac if l bear my bitter fate, 
“Tis tu ichold his vengeance tor my fun. Dryden. 
4. Painful; inclement. 
The fowl che borders fly, 
» And fbun the oize/ olat, and wheel about the fky. 
Dryden. 
$. Sharp ; reproacnful ; fatirical. 
Go with me, I 
Andy in the Sreath of ditrzr’woeds, let *s {mother 
My damned fon. Hr Sbakejpeare. 
6. Mourntul ; afilied. 
Wherefore is ligh: given unto him that isin 
miíery, and life. unto the dicter in foul? J. 
7. In any manner unpleafing or hurtful. 
Liter is an equivocal word; there is ditter 
, wormwood. there are bitter words, ihere are biter 
enemies, and a Litrer cold mornings Waits’s Logick. 
Bi'rpercourn. a.f. [cclocyathis, Lat. ] 


The name of a’plant. 


l 


7 


3. With a bitter taite. 
2. In a bitter manner ; forrowfully ; ca- 
lamitoufly.. y$ 
na | roj foively aGed with myjtears, 
That my pocr miftrefs, moved therewithal, 
Wept buterly. - ~ Sbakefpeare. 
Bitterly haft thou paid, and ‘till art paying 
That rigid {core. i Milten. 
3. Sharply ; feverely. 
His behaviour is not to cenfure bitterly the er- 
roura of their zeal. Sprar. 


Bi'trern. nf. | dutour, Fr.) A bird with 

long legs, and a tong bill, which feeds 
„upon fifh ; remarkable for the noife which 
_ he'makes, ufually called dumping. See 
y Bitrowr. ii ; 

The poor ñh have enemies enough, bcfides fuch 
unnatural fifhermen as utters, the cormorant, and 
the bittern. Watton. 

So that fcarce 
_ The bittern knows his time, with bill ingulpht, 
To hake the founding marth. ‘Tbomfon. 
Brrrean. x. /- [from bitter.] A very 
bitter liquor, which drains of in making 
of common falt, and uled in the prepa- 
ration of Eofom falt. Quincy. 


BITTERNESS. x. f. [from Sitter.) 
1, A bitter tafte. 

The idea of whitenefs, or bittermefz, is in the 
mindy exaCtly an{wering that power which is in 
any body to prodice it there. Locke. 

2. Malice; grudge; hatred ; implacabi- 
li e 

Phe bitterncfs and animofity between the com- 
mandcrs was fuch, that a great part.of the army 
was marched. Clarendon. 

3- Sharpnefs; feverity of temper. 

H's forrews have fo overwkelm‘d his wits, 
Shall we be thus affiited in his wreaks, 

His fts, hic frenzy, and his Fitternefs? Sbakefp. 
* | Pierpyine and Crew appeared now to have'con.” 
© tracted more bitterrcft and fournefs than formerly, 


4. Satire; piquancy ; keennefs of re- 
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and were more referved towards the king's commif- 
fioners. Clarcndon. 


proach. 

Some think their wits have been afleep, except 
they dart out fomewhat piquant, and to the quick : 
men ought to find the difference between {alinefs 
aad bitterne/s. Bawa 

5. Sorrow ; vexation; afflition. 

There appears much joy in him, even fo much, 
that joy could not how itfelf modet enough, with- 
out a badge of birternefse Shake/peare. 

They hali mourn for shim; sas one mourneth 
for his only fon, and fhall be in bitterne/s, for him. 
as one that is in disserne/s ior his firtt-born Zech. 

Mo purfue.the pleatares, as they call hem, 
of thcir natures, whic) begin in fin, are carried on 
with danger, and cnd in bitternefs. Wake. 

I oft, in bittrnefs of foul, depior'd 
My abfent daughter, and my dearer lord. Pope. 

BITTERSWEET. x. /. [from bitter and 

/ueet.] The name of an apple, which 
has a compound tatte of fweet and bitter, 

It is but a bitrerfwcer at beft, and the fine co 
lours of theferpent do by no means make amenos 
for the fmart and poifon of his Ring. South. 

When I exprefs the tafte of an apple, which we 
call the éitrerjqucer, none can miftake what I mean. 
> Watts. 

BIvTeRvETCH. x. S- [ervum, Lat.) A 
plant. 

BrrreRrwort. x. f. 
herb. 

Bi’rrowur. wf. [butour, Fr, ardea ftellaris, 
Lat.] The name of a bird, commonly 
called the ditscrn (fee Bittern) bat 
perhaps as properly bittour. 

Then to the water's brink the laid her head ; 
And, as a bittcur bumps within a reed, 

To thee alone, O lake, the faid, T tell, Dryden. 

BITUME. 2./. [from bitumen.) Bitumen. 
See Bitumen, : 

Mix with thefe 
Idzan pitch, quick fulphur, filver’s fpume, 
Sea onion, bellebore, and black-bitume. May. 

BITUMEN. n. f. { Lat.] A fat-un&tuous 
matter dug-out of the earth, or fcum- 
med off lakes, as the Afphaltis in Ju-] 
dæa, of various kinds: fome fo hard as 
to be ufed for coals; others fo glutinous 
as to ferve for mortar. Savary. 

It isireported, that bitumen mingled with lime, 
and put under water, will make as it were an arti- 
ficial rock, the fubftacce becumeth fo hard. Bacon. 

The fabrick feem'd a work of riling ground, 
With fulphur ani birumen caft between. Dryden. 

Bitumen is a body tha: readily takes fire, yields 
an.oil, and ts foluble in water, Woodward. 

Bitu’minous. adj: {trom bitumen.) Hav- 

ing the nature and qualities of bitumen $ 
compounded of bitumen. 

Naphtha, which was the bi:uminous mortar ufed 
in the wails of. Babylon, grows!to an entire and 
very hard matter, like a (tone. Bacon. 

The fruitage fair to fight, like that which grew 
Near thatdituminous lake, where Sodom Alam d. 

, Milton. 

Biva‘nve. adj. [from binus and valve, 
Lat.} Having two valves or thutters : 2 
term ufed of thofe fith that’ have two 
thells,' as oyfters ;. and of thofe plants 
whofe feed pods open their whole length, 
to difcharge their feeds, as peas. 

Tn the <avity lies loofe the thell of fome fort 
of bivalve, larger than could be introduced in at 
thofe holej. Woodward. 

Biva’tvu car. adj. [from bivalve. Hav- 

Lig two valves. Die, 

Bi’xwort. n.f. An herb. 


[gentiana, Lat.] An 
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BIZANTINE.: 2. /.. [more properly {pele 
byzantine; from Byzantium.) A great 
piece of gold valued at fifteen pound, 
which the king offereth upon high feli» 
val days; it is yet called a dizantine, 
which anciently was a ‘piece of gold 
coined by the emperours of Conftanti- 
nople. Camden. 


To BLAB. v a. { blabheren, Dutch. 

1. To tell what ought to be kept fecret : 
it ufually implies rather thoughtleffnefs 
than treachery; but may be ufed in 


either fenfe. 
The gaudy, blabbing, and remorfeful day 

Is crept into the bofom of the fea.  Shukefpeare. 
Thy dues be done, and none left out, 

Ee the b/abbing eaftern fcout, 

The nice morn on the Indian fteep, 

From her cabin'd loophole peep. Miltone 
Nature has made man’s breafts no windores, 
To publith what he does within doors ; 

Nor what dark fecrets:there.inhabit, 

Unlefs his own rath folly b/ab it. 
Sorrow nor joy can be difguis'd by art, , 

Our foreheads b/ab the fecrets of our heart. Dryd. 
It is unlawful to give any kind of religious wor- 

thip to a creature; but the very indices of the 

fathers cannot efcape the index expurgatorius, fof 

b'albing fo great a truth. Stilling flecte 
Nor whifper to`the tattling reeds 

The blackett of all female deeds; 

Nor blab it on the lonely rocks, 

Where echo fits, and lift’ning mocks. Swift. 

2. To tell: in a good fenfe: not ufed. 

That delighttul engine of her thoughts, 

That 5/ab6"d them with fuch pleafing eloquence, 

Is torn from forth that pretty hollow cages Shak, 


To BLAB. v.m. To tattle ; to tell tales. 
Your mute I'll be ; 
When my tongue d/aby, then let mine eyes not fee. 
Shake/peares ` 


Bias. »./. [from the verb.] A telltale; 
a thoughtlefs babbler; a treacherous 


betrayer of fecrets. 
The fecret man heareth many confeffions ; for 
who will open himfelf to a b/ad, or babbler ? Bacon. 
To have ‘reveal'd 
Secrets of man, the fecrets of a friend, 
Contempt and fcorn of all, to be excluded 
All friend thip,;and avoided_as a blab. -> Milton. 
Whoever fhews mea very inquifitive body, I'll 
fhew him a blab, and ‘one that thal! make privacy 
as publick as a proclamation. L'Eftrange. 
I fhould have gone about fhewing my letters, 
under the charge of fecrecy, to every blab of my 
acquaintance. Swift. 


Bia‘aser. 4. A) [from d/ad.) A tatler; a 
telltale. 
To Eva’eser. v. 2. To whiltle to a horfe. 
Skinner. 
BLA'BBERLIPPED. Skinner. See BLOB- 
BERLIPPED. 


BLACK. adj. (blac, Saxon.] 


1. Of the colour of night. 
Inthe twilight in the evening, in the b/ack and 
dark night. Proverbs. 
Ariftotle has problems which enquire why the 
fun makes man black; and not the fire; why it 
waitens wax, yet blacks the fkin? Brown. 
2. Dark. 
The heaven was black with clouds and wind, 
and there was a great rain. 1 Kings. 
3: Cloudy of countenance; fullen. 
She hath abated me of half my train; 
Look'd black upon me. Shake/peares 
4. Horrible ; wicked ; atrocious. 
Either iay country never mult be freed, 
Or l confenting to fo black a deed. Dryden. 
5. Difmal ; mournful. 


Hudibras. 


A dire 
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‘A dire induction am I witnefs to; 
‘And will to France, hoping the confequence 
Will prove as bitter, black, and tragical.) Sbake/p. 
Ó.. Black and blue. Vhe colour of a bruife ; 
a tripe, 
Miftrefs Ford, good heart, is beaten black and 
b/we, that you cannot fee a white fpot about her. 
Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 
And wing'd with fpeed and fury, flew 
To refcue knight from black and blue. Hudibras. 
Biack-Browep. ad. [from black and 
brow.) Having black eyebrows; gloo- 
my; difmal ; threatening. 
Come, gentle night; come, loving, black-brow'd 
_ might, 
.Give me my Romeo. Shakefpeare. 

Thus when a.d/ack-hbrew'd guft begins to rife, 
White foam at firft on the curl’d ocean fries, 
Then wars the main, the billows mount the fkies. 

Dryden. 
BLack-Bryony.x./.[tamnus, Lat.} The 
name of a plant. 
BLACK-CATTLE. 2. f. Oxen, bulls, and 
"COWS. 

/The other part of the grazier's bufinefs is what 
we call ¿/ack-cattle, produces hides, tallow, and 
beef, for exportation. Swift. 

BLACK-EARTH. n. /. It is every where 
obvious on the furface of the ground, 
and what we call mould. Woodward. 

BLACK-GUARD., adj. [from black and 

_guard.| A cant word amongft the vul- 
gar; by which is implied a dirty fel, 
low ; of the meaneft kind. 
Let a black-guard boy be always about the 
haufe, to fend on your errands, and go to market 
for you on rainy days. Ssvift. 

Brack-veap.x. f. [from black and lead.} 
A mineral found in the Jead-mines, 
much ufed for pencils; it is not fufible, 
er not without a.very great heat. 

Xou muft firt get your black-lead tharpened 
finely, and put faft into quills, for, your rude and 
firt draught. Peacham. 

BLacx-MAIL. 2. f. ‘A certain rate of mo- 
ney, corn, cattle, er other confideration, 
paid to men allied with robbers, to be 
by them proteéted from the danger of 
fuch as ufvally rob or fteal. Cowell. 

BLACkK-PUDDING. n.f. [from black and 
pudding.| A kindof food made of blaod 
_and grain. i 

Through they-were lin’d with many a piece 
Of ammunition bread and cheefe, 
And fat b/ack-puddings, proper food 
For warriours that delightin blood. Hudibras. 

Biack-rop. z. /. [from black and rod.) 

The ufher belonging to the order of the 

garter; fo called from the black rod he 

carries in his hand. He is of the king’s 
chamber, and likewife ufher of the par- 
liament. Cowell. 

Brack. z. f [from the adjective. } 

t. A black colour. 
Black is the badge of hell, 
The buc pf dungeons, and the fcowl of night. Shak. 
For the production of b/uck, the corpufcles muft 
be jefs than any of thofe which exhibit colours. 
Nexbicn. 
2. Mourning. 
Rife,.wretched widow, rife; nor, undeplor'd, 
Permit my ghoft to pafs the Stygian tord : 
But sifg, prepar'd in d/atk to mourn. thy perith'd 
lord. Dryden. 

3. A blackamoor. 

4+ Ibat part of the dye whichis black. 

Kt fufiices that it be, in every part of the air, 
which is as big as the é/ack or fight of the eye. 
' Digby. 


To Brack. v.a. [from the noun.) To 


Bia’cxamoor. 2. f. {from black and 


Brack Berrie Heath. [empetrum, Lat. ] 


Yo BLACKEN. V. n. 
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make black ; «to. blacken. 

Blackirg over the paper with ink, not only the 
ink would be quickly dried up, but the paper, 
that I could not burn before, we quickly fet on 
fire. Boyle. 

Then in his fury d/ack’d the raven o'er, 

And bid him prate in his white plumes no more. 
Addifon. 


Moor.) Aman by nature of a black com- 
plexion; a negro. 

They are no more afraid of a blackamore, or a 
lion, than of a nurfe or a cate Locke. 


The name of a plant. 


BLACKBERRY Buh. n. f. [rubus, Lat.) 


A {fpecies of bramble. 


BLACKBERRY. x.f. The fruit of the 


bramble. 

The policy of thefe crafty {neering rafcals, that 
ftale old moufe-caten cheefe Neftor, and that fame 
dog-fox Ulyfles, is not proved worth a b/ackberry. 


Shake{peare.“ 


Then fad he fung the Children in the Wood ; 
How blackberries they pluck'd in defarts wild, 
And fearlefs at the glittering faulchion fmil’d. Gay. 


Bia‘cxsirn.#./, [from black and bird.) 


The name of a bird. 
Of .finging birds, they have linnets, gold- 
finches, b/ackdirds, thrufhes, and divers others. 
Curew. 
A fchoolboy ran unto’t, and thought 
The crib was down, the blackbird caught. Swift, 


To BLA cken. v.a. [from black.] 


1. To make of a black colour. 
Blefs'd by afpiring winds, he finds the ftrand 
Blacken'd by crowds. Prior. 
While the long fun’rals lacken all the way, Pope. 


2. To darken; to cloud. 


That little cloud that appeared at firft to Elijah's 
fervant no bigger than a man’s hand, but prefently 
after grew, and fpread, and blackened the face ot 
the whole heaven. South. 


3. ‘To defame, or make infamous. 


Let us blacken him what we can, faid that mif- 
creant Harrifon of the bletied king, upon the word- 
ing and drawing up his charge againft his ap- 
proaching trial. South. 

‘The morals d/acken'd, when the writings "fcape, 
The libell’d perfon, and the piétur'd thape. Pope. 


To grow black, or 


dark. 
The hollow found 
Sung in the leaves, the foreft thook around, 
Air blacken'd, roll’d the thunder, grcan’d the 
ground. Dryden. 
BLACKISH. adj. [from d/ack.] Somewhat 
black. 
Part of it all the year continues in the form of a 
blackif oil. Boyle. 
Bia’cxMoor.2./. [from black and Moor. | 
A negro. 


The land of Chus makes no part of Africa ; 


nor is it the habitation of blackmoors; but the 
country of Arabia, efpecially the Happy and Stony. 
Browns Vulgar Evrours. 

More to weft 
Therealm of Bacchus to the dluckmoor feas Milten. 


Bra‘cxness. n. je [from black. | 


1. Black colour. 

Blacknefs is only a difpofition to abforb, or ftiftc, 
without reflection, moft of the rays of every fort 
that fall on the bodies. Locke. 

There would emerge one or more very black 
fpots, and, within thofe, other fpots of an intenfer 
blacknefs. 

His tongue, his prating tongue, had chang’d him 

quite 
To footy blacknefs from the puret white. sddifon, 


2. Darknefs. 


Newton.’ 
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His faults in him feem as the fpots of heavw’n, 
More fiery by night's blacknef. Shakefpearce 
3. Atrocioufnefs.; horriblenefs; wicked- 
nefs. 


Bia‘cxsmitu. m. f. [from black and 


Jmith.| A {mith that works in iron ; fo 
called from being very {mutty, 
The blackjmith may forge what he pleafes. Howel. 
Shut up thy doors with bars and bolts; it will 
be impoffible for the black/mith to make them fo 
fat, but a cat and a Whoremafler will find a way 
through them. Speftator. 


Bia‘cx tai. 2. fa [from Slack and tail.] 
A fih; akind of perch, by fome called 
ruffs, or popes. See Pore. Dia. ` 

BLA CKTHORN. w. J. [from black and 
thorn.) The fame with the floe. See 
Pius, of which it is a fpecies. 

BLADDER. n. f. [blaodpe, Saxon; blader, 
Dutch.] 


|1. That veffel in the body which contains 


the urine. 

The biadder fhould be made of a membranous 
fubftance, and extremely dilatable, for receiving 
and containing the urine till an opportunity of 
emptying it. ; Ray. 

2. It is often filled with wind, to which 
allufions are frequently made. 

That huge great body which the giant bore 
Was vanquith'd quite, and of that monftrous mafs 
Was nothing left, but like an empty bladder wase 

Spenfer. 

A bladder but moderately filled with air, and 
ftrongly tied, being held near the fire, grew cx- 
cecding turgid and hard; but being brought nearer 
to the fire, it Suddenly broke, with fo loud a noife 
as made us fora while after almoft deaf. Boyles 

3. It is ufual for thofe, that learn to 
{wim, to fupport themfelves with blowa 
bladders. 

I have ventur’d, 
Like little wanton boys that fwim on dbiadders, 
Thefe many fummers in a fea of glory, 
But far beyond my depth: my highblown pride 
At length broke under me. Sbake/peares 

4. A blifter; a puftule 

BLADDER-NUT. n. J. [ faphylodendron, 
Lat.] A plant. 

BLADDER-SENA. 2. /.{ colutea, Lat.] The 
name of-a plant. 

BLADE. n. f, [blab, bled, Sax.' bled, 
Fr.) The fpire of grafs before it grows 
to feed; the green fhoots of corn which 
rife from the feed. This feems to me 
the primitive fignification of the word 
blade; from which, I believe, the blade 
of a {word was firft named, becaufe of 
its fimilitude in fhape; and, from the 
blade of a {word, that of other weapons 
or tools. . 

Yhere is hardly found a plant that yieldeth a 
red juice in the bade or ear, except it be the tree 
that beareth janguis draconis. Bacon. 

Send in the teeding flocks betimes, t invade 
The rifing bulk of the luxuriant blade. Dryden. 

If we were able to dive into her tecret recefles, 
we fhould find that the fmalleft bade of grafs, or 
moft contemptible weed, has its particular ufc. 

Swift. 
. Hung on evcry fpray, on every blade 
Of grafs, the myriad dewdrops twinkie round. 
Thomfcn. 

Biuane.. f. (blatte, Germ. blad, Dutch. ] 

1. The sharp or ftriking part of a weapon 
or intrument, diitinét from the handle, 
It is ulually taken for a weapon, and fo 
called probably from the likenefs of a 


{ord 
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_ Sword blede to a blade of grafs: -I¢ is 
commonly applied to the knife. . 

. He fought all round about, his thirfty, blade 
To bathe in blood of faithlets enemy. Fairy Qu, 

She knew the virtue of her bladey nor would 
Pollute her fabre wit i ignoble blood. =. Drydan., 

Be his this fword, whofe blade of brafe ditplays 
A ruddy gleam, whole hilt a filver blaze. Pote. 

_2. Avbritk man, either fierce or gay, called 
fo in contempt, So we fay mettle for 
courage. 

You'll find yourfelf miftaken, Sir, if you'll 
take upon you to judge of thefe* b/ades by their 
garbs, looks, and outward appearance. L’Effrange. 

Then, turning about to the hangman, he faid, 
Difpatch mey Mpri'thee,’this troublefome blade. 

Prior. 

Buave of the Shoulder. Tn. jJ- The bone 

BLADEBONE. i called by ana- 
tomifts the fcapula, or fcapular bone. 

He fell moft furioufly on the broiled relicks of 


a fhoulder of mutton, commonly called a b/adebone. 


Pope. 


Yo BLADE. v. a. [from the noun.} Tof 


furnifh.or fit with a blade. 
Bia‘pep. adj. [from blade.) Having 
blades or fpires. 
Her filver vifage in the wat'ry glafs, 
Decking with liquid pearl the bladed grafs. Shak. 
As where the lightring runs along the ground, 
Nor bladed grafs, nor bearded corn fucceeds, i 
But fcales of fcurf and putrefaétion breeds. Dryd. 


BLAIN. n. f. [blezene, Sax, bleyne. 
= Dutch.) A puftule ; a botch ; a blitter. 
Itches, blains, 
Sow all th’ Athenian bofoms, and the crop 
Be general leprofy. Skake/peare. 

Botches and d/aias mufi all his Aeth imbofs, 
And all his people. Milton. 

Whene'er I hear a rival nam'd, 

I feel my body all inflam’d ; 

Which breaking out in boils and blains, 

With yellow filth my linen ftains. Swift. 
BLAMABLE. adj. [from blamz.) Culpa- 

ble; faulty. 

Virtue is placed between two extremes, which 
are on both fides equa'ly b/amable, 

Bua MABLENESS. 7. /. [from blamable.] 
Fault ; the ftate of being liable to 
blame ; culpablenefs ; faultinefs. 

BLA'MABLY. adv, [from blamable.] Cul. 
pably ; in a manner liable to cen(ure. 

A procefs may be carried on againit a perfon, 
that is malicioufly or blamabiy ablent, even to a 
definitive fentence. Ayliffis 

7o BLAME. v. a. (blamer, Fr.] 

1. To cenfure ; to charge with a fault: 
it generally implies a flight cenfure. 

Our pwr 
Shall do a court’fy to our wrath, which men 
May blame, but not controul. Shakefpeare. 
Porphyrius, you too far did tempt your tate; 
"Tis true, your duty to mc it became ; 
But, praifing that, I muf your conduct blame. 
i Dryden. 
Each finding, like 4 friend, 
Something to blame, and fomething to commend. 
Pepe. 

2. To blame has ufually the particle for 
before th: fault. | 

The reader mutt not-blame me for making ufe 
here all along of the word fentiment. Locke. 

3. Sometimes, but rarely, of. 

Tomareus he blamed ¢ inconfiderate rathnefs, 
for that he would bufy himfelf in matters not be. 
longing t- his vocation. Knolles’s Hif. of the Turks. 

Biase. 2. / [from the verb. ] 

1. Imputation of a fault. 

Jn arms, the praife of fuccefs is shared” among 
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Dryden. ' 


BLA MELESLY. adv, 
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many yet the b/ame of mifadventures js charged 
upon one. Hayward. 

They lay the, d/ame on the poor little ones, 
fomefimes paffionately enough, to divert it from 
themtelves. Locke. 

z. Crime; that which produces or de- 
ferves cenfure. 

Who would not judge us to be difcharged of all 
blame, which are conte to have no great fault, 
even by their very word and teftimony, in whofe 
eyes no fault of ours hath ever hitherto been ac- 
cultomed to feem fmall. Hooker. 

I unfpeak mine own detraction 3 here abjure 
The taints and b/ames 1 laid upon myfelf, 

For ftrangers to my nature. Shakefpeare. 
3. Hurt.. Not now in ufe. 

Therewith upon his creft 

With rigour fo outrageous he fmit, 

That a large thare it hew'd out of the reft, 

And glancing down his fhield, from blame him 

fairly blet. 

4- There is a peculiar ftru€ture of this 

word, in which it is not very evident 

whether it be a zoun or a verb, but I 

conceiveit to be the noun. To blame, 

in French a sort; culpable; worthy of 

cenfure. 

You were to blame, J muft be plain with you, 
To part fo lightly with your wite’s firft gift. 

Shakefpeare, 

I do not afk. whether they were miftaken ; but, | 
whether they were toiblame in the manner. 

Stilling fleer. 

Now we fhould hold them much ro blames 
If the; went back before they came. 


Prior. 
Bia’mMerut. adj. [from blame and full.) 


Criminal; guilty ; meriting blame. 
Is not the caufer of thefe timeleis deaths 
As blameful as the executioner ? Shakeipeare. 
Bluntwitted lord, ignoble in demeanour, 
If ever lady wrong'd her lord fo much, 
Thy mother took into her blameful bed 
Some ftern untutor’d churl, Shaksfpeare. 
BLAMELESS. adj. [from blame.) 
1. Guiltlefs ; innocent 3 exempt . from. 
cenfure or blame. 
She found out the righteous, and preferved him 
blamele/s unto God. W ifdom, x. 5. 
The flames afcend on either altar clear, 
While thus the blamele/s maid addrefs'd her pray're, 
Dryden. 
Such a leffening of our coin will deprive great 
numbers of dlamelefs men of a fifth part of their 
eftates. Locke. 
z. Sometimes it is ufed with of 
We will be blamelefs of this thine oath. 

Sofbua, ii. 17. 
[from blamelefi.] 
Innocently ; without crime. 

lt is the wilful oppofing explicit articles, and 
not the not believing them when not revealed, or 
hot with that conviction, againit which he cannot 
blamelefly, without pertinacy, həd Out, that will 
bring danger of ruin on any. Hammond. 


BLA MeLesness. n, f [from blamėlef.] 
Innocence ; exemption from cen{ure. 
Having refolved] with him in Flomer, that all 
is chargeable on upiter and fate, they infer, with 
him, the d/amele nefs of the inferiour agent. Hamm. 
BLA’meR. n. f {from blame.] One that 
blames or finds fault ; a centfurer, 
in me you've hallowed a pagan mufe, 
And denizon’d a itranger; who miftaughe 
By blamer: of the times they marr'd, hath fought 
Virtues in corners, Donne 


BLAMEWORTHY. adj. [from blame and 
worthy] Culpable ; blamable; wor- 
thy of blame or cenfure. 

Although the fame thould be blameqortby, yet 


this age hath forborn to incur the danger of any 
fuch blame. docker. 


Fairy Queen. | 


BLA 
To BLANCH, v. x, [blanchir, Fr.J’ 


1. To whiten; to change from fomé: 


other colour to white. 
- You can behold fuch fights, 
'* And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks, 
When mine is. d/ancb'd with fear. Shakefpearee 
A way of whiting wax cheaply may be*of ufe; 
and we have fet down the practice of tradefmen 
who blanch it. Bayle. 
And fin’s black dye feems blanch’d by age to 
virtue. Dryden. 


N 


hufks, 

Their fuppers may be bifket, raifins of the fun, 

and a few blanched almonds. a 
3. To flur; to balk; to pafs over ; to thift 
away. Not now in ufe. 

The judges thought it dangerous to admit ifs 
and ands, to qualify treafon; whereby every one 
might expreis his malice, and blanch his danger. 

Bacon. 

_ You are not tranfported in an ation that warms 

the blood, and js appearing holy, to blanch, or 

take for admitted, the point of lawfulnefs. Bacon. 

Yo BLANCH. vin. To evade ; to fhift ; 
to fpeak foft. 

Optimi confiliarii mortuis books will fpeak plain, 

_ When counfellors blanche Bacon. 
BLA'NCHER. mif [from blanch.] + A 
whitener. Dia. 
BLAND. adj. (blandus, Lat.] Soft; mild; 
gentle. 
In her face excufe 
Came prologue, and apology too prompt ; 
Which, with b/and words at will, the thus addrefs*d. 
Milton, 
An even calm 
Petpetual-reign'd, fave what the zephyrs bland 
\ Breath'd o'er the blue expanfe, Tempon. 
Ta BLANDISH. v. a. [blandior, Lat.] 
To {mooth ; to foften. I have met with 


this word in no other paflage. 
Muitring all her wiles, 
With blandifprd parleys, feminine affiults, 
Tongue-batteries, fhe furceas’d not day nor night 
To form me over-watch’d, and weary'd out. Milt. 
BLA’NDISHMENT. z. J [from blandi/h’; 
blanditia, Lat.] 
1. Act of fondneis ; expreffion of tender- 
nefs by gefture. 
The little babe up in his arms he hent, 
Who, with {weet pleafure: and bold blandifbment, 
*Gan fmile. Spenfcre 
Each bird and beaft, behold 
Approaching two and two  thefe cow’ring low 
With blandifbment, Milton, 
2. Soft words ;. kind fpeeches. 

He was both well and fair fpoken, and would 
ufe ftrange fweetnefs and blandifbment of words, 
where he defircd to efect or perfuade any thing 
that he took to heart. Bagon. 


-3- Kind treatment; carefs. 


Him Dido now with blandifoment detains ; : 
But I fufpeet the town where Juno reigns. Dryd. 

In order to bring thofe infidels within the wide 
circle of whiggifh community, neither blandi/b- 
ments Nor promiles are omitted. "Swift. 


BLANK. adj. [blanc, Fr. derived ay 
Menage from Albianus, thus :* Albianus, 
albianicus, bianicis » Siancus, ` bianco, 
Llanicus, blancus, blanc ; by others, from 
blanc, which, in Danith, fignifies Min- 
tag 3 in conformity to which, the Ger? 
mans have biancker; to fhine ; the Sax- 
ons, blæcan ; and the Englith, bath, 
to whiten, ] 


1. White. 
To the d/ank moon 
Her office they Prefcrib'd 5 to- th’ other fiva 
Their planetary motion: Milten, 


Without 


To ftrip or peel fuch thiags as-have - 


ijeman. . 


BLA 


. Without writing ;. unwritten ; empty 
ot all marks. 

Our iudftitutes at home Mall have Nant charters, 
Whereto, when they know that men are rich, 
They thal) fubfcribe them for large fums of gold. 

Sbahjpeare. 
Upon the debtor fide, I find innumerable arti- 
cles; ih but, upon the creditor fide, litte more than 
blank paper. foa. 
3. Pale; confufed; cruthed ; difpirited ; 
fubdued ; depreffed. 

There hase (ach boat, or figa of joy, 
Solicitous and Adank, be thus began. Afiiten. 
Adam, foun as he heard 

The fatal trefpafs danc by Eve, amaz‘d, 

Aftonied flood, and kirak; while borrour chill 

Ran chroagh his veins, and all his joints rejax“d. 
Afittes. 

But now no face divine contentment wears ; 
*Tis all Nerd fadnefs, or continual fears. = Pre. 

4. Without rhyme ; where the rhyme ìs 
blanched, or miffed. 

The lady hal fay her mind freely, or the Nant 
verfe hall halt for it. Shakefpeare. 

Long have your ears been Aill'd with magick 

parts 5 
Blood and blank verfe have harden’d all your ete 


Our Nant verfe, where there is no rhyme to fio. 
port the expreffion, ì is extremely dificult to fuch as 
are not mafters in the tongue. Addifen, 

Bian. a. /. [from the adje&ive.] 
1. A void {pace on paper. 

I cannot write a paper fullias 2 ufed to do; and 

yet | wili.not forgive a Went of half an inch from 
you. Se ft. 
2. A lot, by which nothing is gained ; 


which has no prize marked upon it, 
If you have heard your general taik of Rome, 
And of his frends there, itis lots to Kaaki 
» My name hath touch'd yourears, = Sah {peare. 
In fortune's lottery lies 
A heap of bismks, likc this, for one fmall prize. 
Dryden. 
The world the coward will defpife, 
When life `s a Asak, who pulls not fora prize. 


Dryden. 
3- A paper from which the writing jis 


effaced. 
She. has left him 
The leek of what he was; 
I tell thee, eunuch, the has quite unmann’d him. 
Dryden. 
4. A paper unwritten; any thing with- 
out marks or charaders. 
For him, | think not oa him 3 for bis thought:, 
Would they were Aanks, rather than &il'd with 
me. Shabgfteare. 
Omifion to do what is neceflary, 
Seals a commifion to a bisak af danger. Sbatep. 
For the book of Knowledge fair, 
Prefeated with an univerfal blank 
Of aature’s works, w me expung’dand as'd Afi, 
Life may be one great Nart, which, thoagh not 
blotzed with fin, is yet without any charaéters of 
grace or virce. Reges, 
. The point to which an arrow is dire&- 
wis fo called, becaufe, to be more vi- 
fible, ìt was marked with white. Now 
difufed. 
Slander, 


Whafe whifper o'er the world's diameter, 

At deve! as the cannon to b's Neat, 

Tranfports its poifoa'd thet. Shatefpeare, 
Te harlot king s 


6. Aim; fhot. Not ufed. 
lu quite beyond my aim; cut of the Adank 
And terel of my brain, 
1 have {poken fo you all my bef, 
And Avui within the Nand of his difpleafore, 
For my free Gj Shokes 


peech. 
7. Obje& to which ony thing is directed. 


To Brann. 


1. To damp ; to confufe ; to difpinit. 


3 [~ Of all thefe boafied trophies won oa me, 


Bia nxer. n. f. 


BLA 


Sæ better, Lear, and let me Rill remain 
The true anl of thine ere. Ske 
@. a. | from blank ; 
chir, Fr.) 


Each oppofite, that Aasks che face of joys 
Meet what I would have well, and it deftroy. Shak. 
Dagon muft ftoap, and thal! ere long recéire 

Such a difcomfit, as thal) quite de(poil him 


And with confufton kisak his worthippers. Afilrex- 
It the atheitt, when he dies, thould find thar 
his foul remains, how will this man be amered anc 


bisabed ! Tlèja. 


2. To efface; to annul. 


All former ta E were A’sebed, the coremour 
at a bav, and all that charge loft and cancelled. 


S 
Speafer 
S- [blaechette, Fr.) 

1. A woollen cover, foft, and loofely wo- 
ven, {pread comnionly upon a bed, over 
the linen theet, for the procurement of 
warmth. 

Nor heav'n peep thr: gh thas aka S a 
To cry, hold! hold ! Shaich 

The abiliti cs of man moft fal fhor oa one fde 
or other, like too fcanty a disate when you are 
a-bed; if you ‘pall it upon your fkoulders, you 
leave your feet bare; if you throft it down upon 
your feet, your fhoulders are uncovered. Temple. 

Himfelt among the ttoried chiefs he fpics, 
As trom the Asset high in air he flies. Pe. 

2. A kind of pear, fometimes written 
blargust. 

To Bua’nxet. v. æ. [from the noun.) . 

1. To cover with a blanket. > 

My face Mit grime with filth; 


Blanket my loins; tie all my hair in knors. Seek. 
2. To tofs in a blanket, by way of penalty 


or contempt. 


Ah, oh! he cry “dy what Rrest, what lane, but 


knows 


Our purging:, pumpings, Wantemes, and blows? 
P 


ye- 
BLA'NRLY. adv. [from blank.) Ina blank 
manner; with whiteneis; with pale- 


nels; with confufion. 


To BLARE. v.m. [ d/aree, Dutch.] To bel- 


low ; to roar. Skinaer. 


To BLASPHE’ME. via. [bia/pbemc, low’ 


Lat.) 


t. To fpeak in terms of impious irreve- 


rence of God. 


2. To {peak evil of. 
The trucit iffue cf thy throne» 
By his own Interdi@ion Randa accars ‘ds, 


And docs bigiphewar his brenis tr 


Shalbyfpear:. 

Thok who from our jaboars heap their boari, 
Bialphcene their teedcr, and forget their lord. Pape. | 
To Bi asrus’ mtb. u.e. To ipeak blaiphe- 

my. j 

Liver of ip Jew. Shake (peers. 
I puniihed them oft im aa phai and 

compelied them to APs 


BLASPHE MER. 2. j [from Blafpbeme.] A 
wretch that {peaks of God in impious 


and irreverent terms. 
Who was before a Blaire, anda perfecutor, 
ard injurious. i Tamarty. 
Even that Àlaba himf!f would inwaril) 
reverence his reprover, as be ia his beart realty 
defpiies him for his cowardly bafe fiicnce. Sari 
Deny the curt | Malpbemer® i tongue to rage, 
And turn God's fecy from an impious ag>. Fi. 
Shuid cach bafp bemmer quiz efcape the rod, 
Becaufe the infult ‘s not to man, But God? Pav. 


Bua’spuencus, adj. [from Slafpheme. It 


is ufually fpoken with the acceat on the 
firft fyllable, bu: ufed by Addsew wath it 


BLASPHEMY. 2. f. 


BLA 


on the fecond.) Im pioufly irreverent 
with regard to God. 

O mar, take heed how thou the gods dof move, 
‘To caute fail wrath, which thou cana ‘ft not reff; 
\Blafubaam words the (pczker vain do prove. Sifs. 

Ard dart thou te the Son of Ged a as 
To worthip thee accur ; now more actu 

For this atrempt, dolde: than that on Eve, 
Aad more $ ? 

A man can hardly gafs the Areets, wichout har- 
ing his eas grated wid horód and 
oaths and curics. 

That any thing that wears the name of 2 
een ot oc tut of mac, thou'd venture to cwn 
fuch a villainows, impudent, and ae ees ae- afar- 
tion in tha face of the world, as this! 


7 


Bia’srHEMousLy.ade. [from blaipheme.} 


Impioufly ; with wicked irreverence. | 

Where is the rizh=‘ufe of his reefon, while be 
woul Š fet up to cantroul the eam- 
mands of tne Almighty ? Swift. 
[from dlajpheme. 

Blafpten, ftridtiy and properly, is an offer: ing of 
fome :adignity, of injury, unto God himief, 
ther by words or writing. pore 

Bur that my bear: ‘son future mifchief Fet, 

I would (peak Dla/> bemp, cre bid you fyz- 
But fly you muft. 

Intrinick goodnefs confits in accordance, and 
fin in contrariety, to the fccret will of God; or 
elfe God could not be defined good, fo far as his 
thoughts ard fecrets, but only fuperficially good, 
as far as he is pleafed to reveal himfelt, which is 

prick to imagine. Hammond. 


| BLAST: tf f. {from blære, Sax. “èlse; 


Germ. to blow. 
1. A guft or puff of wind. 
They wh ftand high have many Naf to drake 
cm 
And, if they "fall, they éafh themseives to pieces. 
hejj eae 
Welcome, then, < frat A 
Thoa unfubfanta! air, that] embrace; s 
The wretch thar thea hat blowa unto the ward 
Owes nazhing to thy hatapucre. 
Perhaps thy fastune doth controul wads, 
Doth loote or bind their indecret cave. mA 
Three hips were borry'd by the foathern 
And on the iccretihelves with fary ca. D 
2. The found made by blowing any inftra- 
ment of wind muck: "4 
In peace there `s nothing fo becomes a a e 
As modeft Rillneis and humility 3 
Bat when the Alaf of war biows in aur a 
Then invtate the adtion of the tyger. 
He blew his crampet—the angelick Aia? - 
Fill’d all the regions. 
The Veline fountains, and fulphereses Nar, 
Shake at the balcful Naf, the fignal of the war, 


Whether there be two different mae Sees 
Fame, or one poddeis foanaing two dift=ent tem. 
„itis certain villainy has as good a title to a 

x ah the proper rompet, as virtue has fom 


3 “The troke of a malignant planet es; 
infection of any thiag peitilentia’, [from 
the verb Ye èl 

By the Maf of God they perth. 

Te Basta v:a. [fromthe noun.) =` - 

1. To ftrike with foame fudden plague or 
calamity. 

You nimbte lightnings, dart yur binding fames 
Into hee trornful eyes! inio ber beauty, 
You feciock'd fogs, drawn by the powrriel fan, 
To fall and iaf ber prie. Siak 

Oa! Poris, is there not fome choica curie, 
Some hidden thunde: in the fore of heaven, 
Red with sacommon wrath, to éaf the oan 
Who owes bis grvainels to his county's roia? 


{idia 
2. To mike to wither. 
Upon tha Hatha heath you fup con way. Shed. 
Aad 


ya. 
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BLE 


2. To dim the eyes. 

This may ftand for a pretty fuperficial argu- 
ment; to ddar our eyes, and lull.us afleep in fecu- 
rity. Raleigh. 

BLE'AREDN ESS. n. /. (from d/eared.] The 
ftate of being bleared, or dimmed with 
rheum. k 

The defluxion falling upon the edges of the 

. eyelids, makes a Liearedrefi. Wifen:an. 

Jo Bugat.v.n. [blecan, Saxon.] To cry 
as a fheep, | 

We werc as twinn'd lambs, that did frik i th’ 

fun, 
And bfeat the one at th’ other. SBakefpeare. 

You may as well ufe gueftion with the wolf, 
Why he hath made.the ewe d/ear for the lamb. 

/ Merb. of Venice. 

While on fweet grafs her b/eating charge does hie, 
‘Our happy lover feeds upon hercye. .Rofecmanon. 

What bull dases bellow, or what thecp dares bear, 
Wirhin the lion's den ? Dryden. 

BLeaT. 2. f. [from the verb.] ‘The cry 
of a fheep or: lamb. 

Set in my thip, mine ear reach'd, where we rode, 
The bellowing of oxen, and the blest 
Of fleecy theep. Chapman. 

Bren. 2. f. [blaen, to fwell, Germ.] A 
blifter. ` Skinner. 

BLED. preterite and participle. [frora To 
bleed.) 

JoBreev. v. n. pret. I dled; I have 
bled. [bledan, Saxon. ] 

i1. To lofe blood ; to run. with blood. 

1 bleed inwardly for my lord. Shake/Beare. 

Bleed, bleed, poor country ! 
“Great tyranny, lay thou thy bafis fure ; 
For goodnefs darc not check thee!  Shakefpeare. 

Many, upon the feeing of others bleed, or itran- 

s gled, or tortured, .themfelves are ready to faint, as 
if they dled. Bacon. 
:2. To die a violent death. 

The lamb thy riot dooms. to d/eed’to-day ; 

Had he thy reaton, would he fkip and play ? Pope. 

-3% To. lofe blood medicinally ; as, he d/ed 
for a fever. X} s 

4. To drop, as blood. Tt is applied. to 
any thing that drops from fome body on 

incifion, as blood from an animal. 

For me the balm fhalt dé/ced, and amber flow, 
The coral redden, and the ruby glow. Pope. 

To Breen. v. a. To let blood; to take 
blood. from.« 

That from a patriot of diftinguifh’d note, 


Have bled and purg’d me to a fimple vote. Pope. 


Breit. 2 adj. Bathful. It is ufed .in 
Brate. § Scotland, and the bordering 
counties. ' 


T BLEMISH. v. a. [from blame, Junius; 
from bleme, white, Fr. Skinner. ] 


1. To mark with any deformity. 

Likelier that my outward face might have been 
difguifed, than that the face of fo excellent a mind 
conid have been thus db/emifhed. Sidney. 

2. To defame ; to tarnifh, with refpect to 
reputation. 

Not that my yerfe would b/emifp all the fair 5 
Rotyetif Come be bad, tis wifdom tobeware. Dryd. 

Thofe, who, by concerted defamations, endea- 
vounto 4/emisb bis character, incur the complicated 
guilt of flander and perjury. Addifon. 

Bus’misu. nye [from the verb. ] 
r. A marx of deformity ; a fcar; a di- 
minution of beauty. 

As he hath caufed a b/emifh in a man, fo fhall it 
be done to him again. Leviticus. 

Open it fo from the eye-lid, that you divide 
not that; for, in fc doing, you will leave 2 reme- 


duels b/emifh. Wifeman. 


BLE 


2. Reproach; difgrace; imputation... | 


That you have been earneft, fhould be no blemish 
or difcredit at all ungo you., i Hooker. 
And if we fhall neglect, to, propagate..thefe 
bleffed difpofittons, what others can undertake it, 
without fome blenijh to us, fome reficction on our 
negligence ? Spratt. 
None more induftrioufly publith the S/emifbes of 
an extraordinary reputation, than fuch.as lie open 
to, the fame cenfures ; raifing applaufe to them- 
{clves, for reiembling a perfon of an exalted repu- 
tation, though in the blameable. parts of shis cha- 
racter. i Addifon. 
3. A foil; turpitude ; taint ; deformity. 
Firft fhall.virtue be vice, and beauty be counted 
pa bhns 
Ere that-I lcave with fong of ‘praife her praife to 
folemnize. Sidney. 
Live thou, and to thy mother dead atteft, 
_ «Thacclear thedied trom blemi criminal. Fairy Q. 
Is conformity with Rome a dlemi/> unto the 
church of England, and unto churches abroad an 
ornament ? : Hooker. 
Not a hair perith'd : 
On their fuftaining garments not a yee fe 
But trefher thaa before. Shakelpearc. 
Evadne’s huiband | ‘tis a fault 
To love, a bkmi/b to my thought. 
That your duty may no blemifh take, 
I will mytelf your father’s captive make. Dryden. 
Such a mirth as this is capable of making a 
beau” «æ as well asa dicmifh, the fubject of derifion, 
Addifon. 
Yo BLENCH. v. n. To fhrink; to ftart 
back ; to give way : not ufed.» 
I'll obferve his looks ; 
I'll tent him to the quick ; if he but élench, 
I know my courfe. Shakefpeare. 
Patience herfelf, what goddefs e’er the be, 
Doth leffer blench at-{ufferance than I do. Shake/p. 
Hold you ever to our fpecial drift ; 
Though fometimes you do djench from thisto that, 
As.caufe doth miniftcr. Shakefpeare. 
To Brencu. v. -a.s To hinder ; to ob- 
ftruct. Not ufed. 


The rebcls befieged them, winning the even 
ground on the top, by carrying up great truffes 
of hay before them, to biencb the defendants 
fight, and dead their thot. Carew. 
Yo BLEND. v. a. preter. I blended; an- 

ciently, blent. [blendan, Saxon. ] 

1. ‘To mingle together. 
‘Tis beauty truly dens, whofe red and white 

Nature’s own fweet and cunning hand hath laid 

= on. Sbakefpeare. 
The miftion taught by the ancients is too flight 
orgrofs 5 for bodies mixed acco:ding to their hy- 
pothefis, would not appear fuch to the acute eyes 
ot a lynx, who would difcezn the elemeats, if they 
‘were ‘no otherwife mingled, than but bended but 
not united. Boyle. 

He had his calmer influence, and his mien 
Did love and majefty together blend. Dryden. 

The grave, where even the great find reft, 

And blended lie th? oppreffor and tn* oppreis’d. 

Pope. 


Waller. 


2. To confound. 

» The moon thould wander from her beaten way, 
the times and feaions of the year blend themfelves 
by, difordered and contufed mixture. Hosker. 

3. To pollute; to fpoil ; to corrupt. This 


fignification was anciently much in ufc, 


but is now wholly obfolcte. 
Which when he faw, he burnt with jealous fire ; 
The eye of reafon was with rage yblent. ` Fairy Q, 
Regard of worldly muck-doth taully. blend, 
And low abafe the high heroick fpirit. Fairy, Q. 
The whiltt thy kingdom from thy head is tent, 
And thy throne royal with difhonour bler’, Spenjer. 
BLENDER. 2. f. [from To blend.) The 
perfon that mingles. 
Brent. The obfolete participle of blend. 
See BLEND. 


BLE 
To BLESS. v. a. preterite and participle, 


blefed or blef?. {blepyian, Saxon. 


1. To make happy ; to profper; to make 
fuccefsful. 
The quality of mercy is not ftrain’d ; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain of heaven 

Upon the place beneath. It is twice blefi'd; 

Jt bleffeth him that gives, and him that takes. 

Shakefpeare. 
Had I but died an hour before this chance, 
I had liv'd a bleffed time: for, from this infant, 
There ’s nothing ferious in mortality. ™ Shakefp. 
This kingdom enjoyed the greatet calm, and the 
fullet meafure of felicity, that any people, in any 
“age, for fo long time together, have been bkffd 
with. Clarendon. 
Happy this ifle, with fucha hero blef ; ` 
What virtue dweils not in his loyal breatt? Waller. 
In vain, with folding arms the youth affay’d 

To ftop her flight, and ftrain the flying fhade ; 

But fhe return'd no more, to d/-/s his longing eycse 
] 7 Dryden. 
O hofpitable Jove! we thus invoke, f 

Blefs to both nations this aufpicious hour. Dryden. 
2. To with happinefs to another ; to pro- 

nounce a bleffing upon him. ; 

And this is the blefling wherewith Mofes the 
man of God bleffed the children of Ifrael before 
his death. Deuteronomy. 
3. To confecrate by a prayer. 
He bleffid, and brake, and gave the loaves. 
. : Matthew, 
4. To praife; to glorify for benefits re- 
ceived ; to celebrate. _ 

Unto us there is one only guide of all agents 
natural, and he both the creator and worker of au 
in all, alone to be b/{cd, adorcd, and honoured by 
all for ever. ~ Hooker. 

But blefs’d be that great pow`r, that hath us 

blefs’d 
With longer life than earth and heav*n can ‘have. 
Davies 
5. It feems, in one place of Spenjer, to 
fignify the fame as to wave; to bran- 
difh ; to flourifo. This fignification is 
taken from an old rite of our Romifh an- 
celtors, who, &/efing a field, directed 
their hands in quick fucceffion to all 
parts of it. 

Whom when the prince ta.battle new addreft, 
And threat’ning high his dreadful troke did tec, 
His fparkling blade aboutthis head he d4/, 

And fmote oi quite his right leg by the knee. 
Faiy Queens 


Bie’sseD. particip. adj. [from To blejs:) 


„1. Happy; enjoying telicity. 


Biefjed are the barren. Lula 
2. Holy and happy ; happy in the favour 
of God. 

All generations fhall call me dlefed. Luke. 

3. Happy in the joys of heaven. | 

Bieficd are the dead which die in the Lord. Rev. 

Bie‘ssen Thiftle. (cnicus,Lat.] The name 
of a plant. 

Bue’ssepiy. adv. [from blefed.] Hap- 
pitiy. 

This accident of Clitophon’s taking, had fo 
bleffedly procured’the.r meeting. Sudreye 

Bre’ssepneuss. n. f/. [from b:fed.] 
1. Happinefs; felicity. 

Many times kave |, leaning to yonder palm, ad- 
mired the db/ajednefs of ity that it could “bear love 
without:the fenfe of pain. Sidney. 

His overthrow heap'd hippinefs upon hina ; 

For then, and not till then, he felt h:mfelf, 
And found the d/cfednefs of being little. Shuk¢/p. 
2. Sanctity. 
Earthlier happy is the rofe distill'd, 
Than that, which, witnering on the virgin thorn, 
Grows, lives, and dies in fingle bic/rdngs. Shake/p. 
3- Heavenly 


| BLI BUT BLI ft 
A 3. Heavenly felicity. 


It is fuch an one, as, being begun in grace, 
= paffes into glory, befednefs, and immortality. Scutl. 
4. Divine favour, 


corn and fruity and is fometimes injutious even| BLIN D. #. fa 


IERES T Y aes Pateagd. Al i Something to hinder the fight. 
2. In general, to blaft ; to hinder from Hardly any thing in our converfation is pure 


fertility. ard genuine; civility cafts a lind over the duty, 


, , ; iti ‘ords. "Effrange 
WIE ofl bleh. tha My country neighbours do not find it impoliible under fome cuftomary words L Eflrange. 
a Py n #4 etre a } sàr th ) to think of a lame horfe they have,,or their Alighted | 2, Something to miflead the eye, or the 
CUES (OT PIN =. elung ; he tha corn, till they have run over in their minds all underftanding. 
makes any thing profper. ' beings. ` Loke. 


Thefe difcourfes fet an oppofition between his 
commands and decrees; making the one a blind 
for the execution of the other. Decay of Picty. 

To Bui’NvFOLD. v. a. [from blind and: 
fold.| ‘To hinder from feeing, by blind-: 
ing the eyes. 

When they had blindfolded him, they ftruck - 
him on the face. Lukes 

BLINDFOLD. adj. [from the verb.] Hav- - 


ing the eyes covered. 
And oft himfelf he chanc’d to hurt ufwares, 
Whilft reafon, blent through paflion, nought dal- - 
cried, 
But, as a bindfold bull, at random fares, 
And where he hits, nought knows, and’ where: 
he hurts, nought cares. Fairy Queen. 
Who blindfold walks upon a river’s brim, 


When thou receiveit praife, take it indifferently, 
and return it to God, the giver of the gift, or bleffer 
of the a@tion. Taylor. 

Biessinc. a. f [from bk/.] 
i t. Benediétion ; a prayer by which hap- 
pinefs isimplored for any one. 
2. A declaration by which happinefs is 
promifed in a prophetick and authori- 
_ tative manner. 

The perfon that is called, knee!eth down before 
the chair, and the father layeth his hand upon his 
head, or her head, and giveth the blefing. Bacon. 

= 3. Any of the means of happinels ; a gilt; 
an advantage ; a benefit. 
Nor are his bief:zs to his banks confin'd, 
‘But free, and commory as the fea and wind. 


But left harfh care the lover's peace deftr oy, 
And roughly b/igkr the tender buds of joy, 
Let reafon teach. ~ Lyttelton, 


BLIND. adj. [blin5, Saxon.] 
1. Deprived of fight ; wanting the fenfe 
of feeing ; dark. 

The blind man that governs his fteps by feel- 
ing, in, detect of eyes, receives advertifement of 
things through a Raff. Digby. 

Thofe pther two, eguall’d with me in fate, 

So were’ f equall’d with them in renown! 

Blind Thamyris, and blind Meonide: ; 

And. Terefias, and Phineas, preprets old. Miton. 
2. Intellectually dark ; unable to judge ; 

ignorant: with to before that which js 

unfeen. 


Dorka: __ All authors ro their own defects are blind ; When he thould fee, has he defery'’d to iwim ? 
Political jealoufy is very ‘Teafonable j ec Madft thou but, Janus like, a face behind, ' Drydens 
Endet HP the cvcellancy AENEA Eoitiisa, To fee the people, what fplay mouths they make; When lots are fhuffed together, or aman d/ind- 
> Aai believe thut they-derive ‘from it the moft va. To mark their fingers pointed it thy back. Dryd. Sold cafts a dye, what 'reafon can he have to pre- 
f luable b/cfings of fuciety. Aidifon. | 3. Sometimes z l fume, that he dhall draw a white ftone rather than 
A juit ane wilesmag! trate isa blifing as.exten- Bliad of the future, and by rage mifled,. ° a biack? South, 


The women wiil look into the ftate of the nation 
with their own eycs, and be no longer led blindfold- 
by a-male legiflature. Addifin. 

Bit NDLY. adv, [from blind.) 
1. Without fight. 
2. Implicitly ; without examination. 
‘The old king, atter a long debate, 
By his imperious ry; ttrefs blindly led, i 
Has given Cydaria to Orbellan’s bed. Dryden. 

How ready zeal for intereft and Party, is to 
charge atheifm on thofe, who will not, without 
examining, fubmit, andblindly {wallow their non- 
fenfe. Lockes 

3. Without judgment or direétion. 

How feas, and earth, and air, and active flame, . 

Fell through the mighty void; and, in their fall, < 
| Were blindly gather'd in this goodly ball. Dryden. 
Bei'nDMAN’S BUFF. n. A A play “in 

which fome" one. is to have his eyes co-t 


ve as the community to-which he belongs: a 
bldfing which includes ali cther blefings wha:focver, 
that relate to this Ife. Atterbury. 

4. Divine favour. 
My pretty coufin, ; 
Bieffing upon yau! Sbak:fp:are. 
oe, Moit feed of blefire, and Amen ip 


: Stuck in my throat. Stakefpeure. 


FY pulls his. crimes upon his people’shead. Dryd. 

4. Unieen ; out of the publick view ; pri- 
vate: generally with fome tendency to 
{ome contempt or cenfure. 

To grievous and feandalsus inconveniencies they 
make themlelves fubje@t, with whom any blind or 
fecret corner is judged a fit houfe of common 
prayer. Hocker. 

5+ Not eafily difcernible ; hard to find ; 
dark ; obfcure; unfeen. 

There be alfo b/ind fires under ftone, which 
flame not out; but oil being poured upon them, 
they flame out. Bacons 

Where elfe 
Shall I inform my unacquainted feet 
Inthe blind mazes of this tangled wood ? * Milten. 

How have we wander'd a long difmal night, 

Led through d/ind paths by each detuding light! 
Refcomman. 
Part creeping under ground, their journey d/ind, 


Honour thy father and mother, both in word 
“and deed, that a b/-jing may come upon thee from 
them. Ecclus 


Ee thall receive the bleffing fram the Lard. Pial. 

5~ The Hebrews, under this name, often 

underftcod the prefents which friends 

make to one another; in all probabi- 

_lity, becauie they are generally attended 

‘ ? with blings and compliments both from 
T thofe who give, and thole who receive. 

| Calmet. 


E a 


: ; creeping vered, and hunt out the reft of the- 
And Jacob frid, receive my prefere at my hand; And climbing from, below, their fellows meet. com pan 
take, I pray thee, my blcfing that is brought to Dar eld a : s 
k yaen. Ditguis'd in all the mafk of night 
thee. Geres. So mariners miftake the promis’d guft, w BA SE i 3 “his fi Fe 2 
Burst. preterite and participle. [from bleji.] |, And, with full fails, on the blind roeks are lof. At blindman's Sap aba TA 
Peacc to thy gentle snedé and endichi ref | Dryden. . Saai e : 
Bif in thy zel, in thy live too bsf I Pope. T S ie To Ny gue’ d and Sree, Peire TEIA Bee aay. Fy at 
Brew. The preterite from blow, is SNL sats the tins neenon a blind gallery, Dryden. | | be fancies 4 play at Blindman's buff with him ; for 
` The ref fled intua ftrong tower, where, freing : + : i i ħe thinks I never have ray eyes open. Stilling feet. 
[ no remedy, they defperately blew up ticmfeives, 6. Blind Vefels. [with chymitts. ] Such | By, NDNESS. n. /. [from blinid.] 
with a grcat part of the caitle, with gunpowder, as have no openin: but on one fide. 1. Want of fight. 
y! =- Karls. i 


77 BrinD. v. a. [from the foun. ] 
1. To make blind; to deprive of fight. 


You nimble lightnings, dart your duinding flames 
Into her fcornful eyes! Shake/peare. 
„OF whofe hand-have I received any bribe. to 
x. Mildew ; according to Skinner: but it blind mine eyes therewith ? and T will reftore it. 

-fcems taken by moft writers, in a oc || y Sia. 


í l > A blind guidsis Certainly a great mifchief: bur 
~neral fenfe, for any caufe of the failure ||, guide that Winds: thofe whom ‘he should teal,” i: 


1 will {mite every houfe of the people with d/ind- 
neftis Zechariube 
2. Ignorance ; intelleCtual.darknefs, 
All the reit as born of lavage brood, 
But whh bife thoughts, are into blindnefs ledy 
And kept trom looking on the lightfome day. 
3 Spenfer. 
Nor can we call it choice, when what weichute, 
Folly and blindrefs only could refute. Denkam, * 
! — Whenfoever we would proceed beyond thele . 
fimple ideas, we fall prefently into darknefs and 
difficultics, and can’ difcover nothing farther but 
_ our ownsblindnefs and ignorance. Lockes 


BLI NDNETTLE, ni f [Serofularia.] 4A 


BLEYME. n. /.>An inflammation. in the 
| «foot of a horfe, between the fole and the 
E. bone. - Farrier’s Dig. 

Bttcur. 7./. [The etymology unknown. ] 


A san 


t fruits. ~ f undoubtedly a muchsgreater. Scutb. 
ya Somplained to the oldett and belt gardengrs, | > To darken ; to obfcure to the ey 
. . s 9 y e. 
} 2 s re nam she ape misfortune, and So whirl the feas, fch darknefs b/inds the fky, 
f jciteemed it lome bight of the pring: Temple. That the black night receives a deeper dye. Dryd. 
2. eng nipping, or blafting. s ~ 
W 


A a. To dar! e i ef ° ” 
you come to the proof onee, the fic |? Ken the underftanding 


: . e lant, > 
, we proof on This my long-:uff d my day of P; 
= bight of fiot hall- mod infallibly Strip you of all They DE E Bill feed p na PAN Bui’npsipe, x. J. [from blind and fide.} 
| rer airy cb flrange.| Bathard be harden’d, Dini be B/A more. Mih. | | Weaknefs; foible; weak part. 


To Bucur. EP [from the noun. | 4. "Yo obfeure to the underitanding. 
1. To corrupt. with mildew, r The ftate of the controverfy between us heen- 


This espour beart wp along with it any, noxious deavoured, with all his art, to blind and confound. 
mineral Reams; it then blaits vegetabics, big brs Stilling ficet. 


He is too great a lover of himfelf ; this is one 
_ Of his blindfides ; the beit of men, I fear, are not 
T without them. Swift. 
BLI NDWORM. #. f. [cecilia from blind 


i Ccz and 


B-L I 


and vorm.) A {mall viper, called Jike- 
wife a: flow worm; believed not to be 


venamous. 
You fpotted fnakes, with double tongue, 
Thomy hedgehogs, be nct feen 5 
Newts and. d/indqvorms, do no wrong; 
Come not near our fairy queen. Shakefpeare. 
The greater flow worm, called: alfo the blind- 
«vorm; is commonly thought to be blind, becaufe | 
of the littienefs of his eyes. Grew. 


To BLINK. v. n: [blincken, Danihh.] 
t. Towink, or twinkle with the eyes. 
So politick, as if one eye 
Upon che other were a fpy ; 
That, to trepan the one to think 
The other blind, both ftrove to blinks Eudib. 
2. To fee obfcurely. 
What 's.here! the portrait of a biinking ideot. 
4 Sbake/peare. 


Sweet and lovely wall, 


Shew me. thy chink, to dlink through with mine 
eyne.  Shake/p. Midjummer Night's Dream. 

His figure fuch as might his foul proclaim ; 
One eye was blinking, and one leg was lame. Pope. 

BLI'NKARD. n: J. [from blink. ] 
r? One that has bad eyes. 
z. Something twinkling. 

In fome parts we fee many glorious and eminent 
ftars, in others few of any remarkable greatnefs, 
and in fome none but S/inkards, and obfcure ones. 

Hakewill, 
BLISS. x. /-'[bbyrre, Sax. fram bhöapıan, 
to rejoice. | 
1. The higheft degree of happinefs; blef- 
fednefs ; felicity: generally ufedjof the 
happinefs of bleffed fouls. 

A mighty Saviour hath witneffed of himfelf, 1 
vam the way; the way that léageth us froni mifery 
into blifs. Hooker. 

Dim fadnefs did not {pare 
That time celeftial vifages ; yct, mix'd 
With pity, violated not their d/i/;. 
With me 
All my redeem’d may dweil, in joy and b/ifs. Milt. 
2, Felicity in general. 
_ Condition, circumftance is not the thing; 
Blifs is the fame in fubje@t or in king. Pope. 
Bu'ssrut. adj. [from bli/s and fulli} Full 
of joy ; happy inthe highett degree. 
Yet {wimming in that fea of b/ifsful joys 
He noughe forgot. Fairy Queen. 
The two faddcft ingredients in hell, are depriva- 
tion of the b/i/sful vihon, and confufiom of face. 
Hammond. 
Reaping immortal fruits of joy and love, 
Uninterrupted joy, unrival’d love, 
An bifsful folitude. Milea. 
So peaceful fhalt thou end thy b/ifsful days, 
And feal thyfelf from lite by flow decays. Pope. 
Firft in the fields ‘Wwe the filvan ftrains, 
Nor blufh to fport in Windfor's d/i/sful plains. 
Popes 
Bri'ssruLLY. adv. [from bhifful.] Hap- 
pily. 
Buirssruiness. n. /. [from dli/sful. | Hag- 
_pinefs ; fulnefs of joy. 
To Bui'ssom. v.n. To caterwaul; to be 
luftful. Dia. 
BLISTER. n.f. [dluyfZer, Dutch.) ’ 
1. A puftule formed by raifing the cuticle 
from the cutis, and filled with ferous 


blood. 
In this ftate the gallops, night by night, 
O'er ladies lips, who ftrait on kiffes dream, 
Which oft the angry Mab with diifers plagues, 
Becaufe their breaths with fweetmeats tainted are. 
Shake/peare. 
I found a great L/ifler drawn by the yarlick, but 
had it cut, which run a good deal of water, bur, 
kiled again by next night. Temple. 


Milton. 


ig.. Any fwelling made by the feparation 


To Bui’sTeR. V. a. 


2. ‘Toraife blifters with a medical inten- 


BLITHE. adj. [bhBe, Saxon.] Gay; airy ; 


Bui'trury. adv, [from . blishe.} 


BurTHNESS. 
Bui THSOMENESS. 


BuirHsome. adj., [from blithe.}, Gay ; 


BLO 


of a film or fkin fromthe other parts. 
Upon the leaves: there rifeth’ a tumour like a 
blifter. ; Baton. 


To Bur'ster. v. n. [from the noun.) To}, 


“ rife in blifters. 
If I prove honeymouth, let my tongue 
And never to my red-look'd anger be 
The trumpet any more. Shakelpeare. 
Embrace thy knegs with loathing hands, 
Which b/ifer_when they touch thee. Dryden. 


blifer, 


1. To raife blifters by fome hurt, -as by a 


burn, or rubbing. 
Look, here comes one, 2 gentlewoman of mine, 
Who falling in the flaws of her own youth, 
' Hath bifer'd her :eport. Shakefpeare. 


tion. 
¥ bliftcred.the legs and thighs ; but was:too late : 
he.died howiing. Wiferman. 


merry ; joyous; fprightly; mirthful. 

We have always one cyc fixed upon the counte- 
nance of our enemies; and, according to the 
blithe or heavy afpeét thereof, our other eye fhew- 
eth fome other fuitable token, either of, diflike or 
approbation. 

Then figh not fo, but let them go, 
And be you blithe and bonny. Shakefpcars. 

For'that fair female troop thou faw’ft, that feem'd 
Of goddefies, fo blithe, fo {mooth, fo gay; 

Yet empty of all good. Milton. 

To whom theavily adder, blithe and gladi: 
Emprefs! The way is ready,,and not long. Milton. 

And the milkmaid fingeth d/ithes 
‘And the mower whets bis {cythe. Mitton. 

Should he return, that troop fo blithe and bold, 
Precipitant in tear, would wing their flight. Pope. 
In a 
blithe manner. 


n. f. [from blithe.) 
The quality of be- 


ing blithe. 


cheerful. 
Frofty blafts deface 
The dlitbfome year : trees of their thrivell’d fruits 
Are widow'd. ° Pébilips. 
Yo Bloat. v.a. [probably from d/ow.] 
| To fwell, or make, turgid with wind: 
it. has'wf, an intenfive particle. 
His rude éffays 
Encourage him, and d/oat.him up with praile, 
That he may get more bulk, before he dies. Dryd. 
The ftritting petticoat {mooths all diftin@ions, 
levels the mother with the daughter. -I cannot but 
be! troubled. to fee fo many well-fraped innocent 
virgins b/sated up, and’ waddling up and-down like 
biz-bellied women. Addifcn. 
To BLOAT. v. 2. To grow turgid. 
Tf a perfon ofa firm conititution begins to bloat, 
from being warm grows‘cold, his fibres grow weak. 
sdrbuthnet. 
Beoat. adj. Swelled with intemperance ; 
turgid. 
The bloat king. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 
BLOATED NESS. m. fo [from d/oat.) Tur- 
gidnefs ; {welling ; tumour. 
Laihtude; Jazinets, 'd/eareduels, and. {carbutical 
{pots, are iymptoms of weak fibres. Arbuthnot. 
Bro®waer. m f [from 6/6.) A’ word 
ufed in fome counties for a bubble. 
These fwimmeth alfo in the feara round flimy 
fubftance, called a dlobber, reputed noifome to the 
fith. Carew. 
Bio‘spervip.n. f [from bloh, or blob ber, 
and./ip.) A thick lip. 
They make a wit of their infipid friend, 
Hisdlobberlips and bectlebrows commend. Dryden. 


Hooker. 


BLO 


BLo'sLIPPED.  ) adj. Having fwelled 


‘BLo’BBERLIPPED.§ or thick lips. 


A blobberlipped hell, feemeth to be a kind of 
mufel. Grew. 
His perfon deformed to the higheft degree; fata 
nofed, and.blobberlipped..— L'Efiranges 


BLOCK. n.f. [dlock, Dutch ; bloes Fre] 


1. A heavy piece of timber, rather thick 
than long. 


2. A mafs of matter. 

Homer's apathcohié'conhifts of a groupe of figures, 
cut in the famel &oek of marble, and siting. one 
above another. Addifone 

3. a mafly body. 

Small caufes are fufficient to make a man un- 
eafy, when great ones are not in the way: for 
want of a block, he will tumble ata ftraw. Swift. 


4. A rude piece of matter: in contempt. 
When, by the help of wedges and beetles, an 
image is cleft out of the trunk of fame tree, yets 
after the fkill of artificers to fet forth tuch a divine 
block, it cannot one moment fecure itfelf from 
being caten by worms. Stilling flecte 


5. The piece of wood on which hats are 
formed. Some old writers. ufe lock for 
the hat itfelf. : 


He wears his faith but as the fathion of his hat; 
it ever changes with the.next block. ~ Shakefpeare. 


6. The wood on which criminals are be- 


headed. 

Some guard thefe traitors to the block of death, 
Treafon’s true bed, and yielder-up of breath. Shake: 

At the inftant of his death, having a long beard, 
after his head was upon the b/ock, he gently drew 
his beard afide, and faid, this hath not offtndéd 
the king» Bacon. 

I'll drag him thence, 
Even from thé holy altar to the block. 
7. An obitruétion ; a ftop. 

Can he ever dream, that the fuffering for righ- 
teoufnefs fake is our felicity, when he ‘fees us run, 
fo from it, that no crime is b/ock enough in our 
| way to top our flight? Decay of Pitty. 
8. A fea term fora pully. 

g. A blockhead; a fellow remarkable for 
ftupidity. 

‘The country is a defert, where the gond 
Giain'd inhabits not; born’s not underftood ; | 
There'men Secome beafts, and prone to all evils 
In cities, blocks. Donne. 

What tongueiefs b/ocks were they, would they noe 

{peak ? Sbakefpeare’s Richard Wl. 


To Brock. v. a [bloquer;, Fr.] 
1. To fhut up; to inclofe, fo as to hinder 
` egrefs; to obitrud. 


‘The {tates about them fhould neither by en- 
creafe of dominion, nor by blocking of trade, have 
it in their power to hurt or annoy. Clarerdon. 

They d/cck the caftle kept by Bertram; 

But now they cry, down with the palace, fire it. 
Drydem 
2. It has often,xp, to note claufure. 
¢ Recommend it tothe governor of Abingdon, ta 
fend fome troops to dlock it up, from infcfting the 
great ‘road. Clarendon. 

Te abbot raifes an army, and blecks np the town 

onthe fide that facesshis dominions. Addifon. 


Brocx-nouseE.2./. [from block and boufe.} 
A fortrels built to obftruét or block u 


a pafs, commonly to defend a harbour. 
| ~ His entrance is guarded with block-boujes, and 
| that on the town’s fide fortified with ordnance. 
Carige 
Rochefter water-reacheth far within the land, 
and'is under the protection of fome biockboufes. 


Dryden, 


i 


Brock TIN. n. f+ [from block and tin.) 
So the tradefmen call that which is pure 
or unmixed, and yer unwrought. Boyle, 

~ BLOCKADE. 


- 


Raleigh. 


— » 
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Brocea’pe. m. f [from bhck.) A fiege |9: For blod. Though his blood or life | 


carried on by fhutting up the place. 
+` The enemy was neccflitated wholly to abandon 
the blockade of Olivenza.. 
Round the goddefs roll 
Broad hats and hooey caps, a fable fhoal ; 
Thick, and more thic 
Pope. 
Yo Brocxa’pe. wv. a. [from the noun. } 
To hut up by obitruction. 
Huge bales of Brétith cloth d/ockade the door, 
A hundred oxen at your levee roar. Pope. 
Bro'ckHEaD. n. /. [from biock and head. | 
à Arftupid fellow ; a dolt ; a man without 
parts. | 
Your wit will- nas fo foon out as another man’s 
will; it is ttrongly wedged up in a blockbeaa. Shak. 
_ We isily tit like Rupid’ bckbeads, 
Our hands committed to our pockets. Hudibras. 
A bhekbead rubs his thoughtlefs fkull, 
And thanks his ftars he was not born a fool. Pope. 


Biockteaden. adj. [from blockscad. ] 
Stupid ; dall. 
Says a blockbeaded boy, thefe are villainous croa- 
‘tures. L’ Effrange. 
Dio cxrisn. adj. [from - d/ock.]} Seingid s 


dull. ~ 
Make a lott’ry, ; 
And, by decree, let d/ockifo Ajax draw 
The fort to ight with Heétor. Shake/peare. 
Bro’cxisuty. adv. [from dlockifo.] In 
a ftupid manner. 
BLo'cCKISHN ESS. w. f. [from blockifp.} Stu- 
pidity ; dullnefs.. 
Buo’Mary. n. A The firt forge in the 
iron mills, ‘through which the metal 
` pafles, after it has been firft melted from 
the mine. Did. 


Bionxert. n. f [I fappofe for Llanket.] 

Our banket livery ’s been all too fad 
For thiike fame feafon, when all is yclad 
With pleafance. Spenfir. 

BLOOD. 2. /. [blobd, Saxon. ] 
1, The red liquor that circulates in the 
bodies of animals. 

But ficth, with the life thereof, which is the 
blood thereof, fhall you not eat. Gencfs. 

2. Child ; progeny. 

We'll no snore meet, no more fee one another: 

But yet thou-are my fleth, my blood, my daughter. 
i `, Sbakrfpeare: 
3. Family; kindred.. i 

As many and as well bornb/oods as-rhofe 
Stand in his face, to contradict his claim. Shzke/p. 

O! what an happinefs is it to find 
A friend of our own blocd, a brother kind! Waller, 

According to the common law of England, in 
adminiftrations, the whole é/ocd is preferred to the 
half blood. Ayliffe. 

4! Defcent; lincage, 

Epithets of flattery, deferved by few of them ; 
and not running in‘a blood; like the perpetual gen- 
tlenefs of the Ormond family. Dryden. 

ç: Blood royal; royal lineage, 
They wilt aln, ot 
Give os a prince o` th” blood, a fon of Priam, 
In change of him. Shahke/péarc. 
G.. Birth; high extraction. 
I am a gentleman of blood and breeding. SEak. 
7. Murder; violent death. 


It will have b/cod; they fay, blood will have. 


blood. Shakelpeare. 

The voice of thy brother's b/s0d'crieth unto me 

from the ground. Genefis, ive 10. 
8.. Life. 

When wicked men have flain a righteous perfon 
in his own houfe, upon his bed, fhall I not there- 
fore now require his bleed at your hand ? 

a Samuel, ive 11. 
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eblack blockade extends. |. 


BLO 


was at flake: .a low phrafe. 

A crow lay battering upon a mufcle, and could 
not, for bis blead, break the Mell to come at the 
L’Eftrange. 


10. The carnal part of man. 

Fleth and Sfo:d hath not revealed it unto thee, 
but my Father whichis in heaven. Matto. xvi. 17. 

11. Temper of mind; ftate of the paffions. 

Will you, great fir, that glory blot, 

In cold blood, which you gain’d in hot? Hudibras. 
12. Hot {park ; man of fire. 

The news put divers young dblocds into fuch a 
fury, as the ambaffadors were not, without peril, 
to be outraged. Bacon. 

13. The juice of any thing. 

Re wathgphis garments in wine, and his clothes 

in the b/ood of grapes. Genefis, xlix. 116 


To Broon. w.a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To ftain with blood. 


Then all approach the flain with vaft furprife, 
And, fcarce fecure, reach out their fears afar, . 
And d/cod their points, to prove their partnerthip 

in, ware . Dryden's Falies. 

He was d/saded up to his clbows+ by a couple of 
Moors, whom he butchered with his own imperial 
hands.  Addijcn. 

2. Toenter; to enure to biood, as a hound. 
l Fairer than faireft, let'none ever fay, 
That ye were blooded in a' yielded, prey. 


i 


i Spenfer’s Sonnets. |. 


3. To blod, is fometimes to let blood me- 
dically. 

4. To heat; to exafperate. 

When the faculties intellectual are in vigour, 

“ot drenched, or, as it were, blooded by the affec- 

tions. Bacon's Apophtbegms. 

y this means, matters grew more exafperate ; 

the auxiliary forces of French and Englith were 

* much d/s0ded one againft another. Bacon's Hen. Vil. 


BLOOD-BOLTERED. adj. [from blood ard’ 


bolter.} Blood {prinkled. 
The bicod-bolter’d Banquo {miles upon me. 
Macbeth. 
BLOOD-HOT. adj. [from blood and bot.) 
Hot in the fame degree with blood. 

A good piece of bread firft to be eaten, will gain 
time to warm the beer b/oad-bet, which then he 
may drink fafely. Locke 

To Buoop-Let. v. n. [from blod and Jet.) 
To bleed; to opena vein medicinally. 

The chyle is no: perfe&ly aflimilated into blood, 
by its circulation through the lungs, as is known 
by experiments in blod-/etting. 

Arbutbnoe om Aliments. 

BLOOD-LETTER. 2. /; [from blood-let.] A 

phlebotomilt ; one that takes away blood 
medically. 

This mifchief, in aneurifms, proccedeth from 
the ignorance of the blood-lctter, who, not conh- 
dering the errour committed in letting blaod, binds 
up the arm carelefsly. Wifenan. 

Bioop-stone. 2. fe [bematites; from 
blood and fone.) The name of a ftone. 

There is a'ftone, which they call the b/sod-/Pone, 
which, worn, is thought to be good for them that 
blecd at the nofe ; which, no doubt, is by aftric- 
tion, and cooling of the fpirits. Bacon. 

The bloxl-fone is green, {potted with a bright 
blood red. Woodward on Foffils. 

Bioop-ruirsty. adj. [from blood and 
*thirft.| Defirous to thea blood. 

And high advancing his b/ood shirfly blade, 
Struck one of thofe derormed heads. Fairy Queen. 

The image of God the blocd-thirfly have not; 
for God is charity and mercy itfelf. Raleigh's Hif. 

BLoon-vessev. n. /. [from blood and wej- 
fel.) A veffel appropriated by nature 
to the conveyance of the blood. 

Tie fhins of the forehead were extremely tough 


BLO 


and thick, and had not in them any b/opd-we/fely 
that we were able to diftover. Addijon’s Xpettator. 
BLo‘opFLowER. n. J. [hewmanthus, Lat.) 
A plant. A 
BLOODGUILTINESS m f. [from blood and 
guilty.) Murder ; the crime of fhedding 
blood. | 
And were there rightful caufe of difftrence, 
Yet were "t not better, fair it to accord, 
Than with bloodguiltine/s to heap offence, 
And mortal vengeance join to crime abhorr’d? 
Kairy Queene 
Bio’opwounp. a. fJ [from blood and 
hound.| “A hound that follows by ihs 
{cent, and feizes with great fiercene(s. 
Hear this, hear this, thou tribune of the peaple ! 
Thou zealous, publick divedheund, hear and melt! 


A Dryden 


Where arethefe rav’ning b/sodt-ounds,thatpuriue 
In a full cry, gaping to {wallow me ? 
Southerne’s Inn. Adult. 
Ai bloodbouni! will follow the track of the perfon 
he purfues, and all hounds the particular game they 
have in chace: Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
And though the villain "fcape a while, he fecls 
Slow vengeance, like a b/oodbound, at his heels. 
' Swift. 


Bio‘opiuvy. adv. [from blood.) With 
difpofition to fhed blood ; cruelly. 
x 


I told the purfuivant, 
As too triumphing, how mine enemies 
To-day at Pomfret b/oodi/y were butcher'd. 
Shakefpeare's Richard MI. 
This day the poet, bloodily inclin'd, 
Has made me die, full fore againft my mind. Dryd. 
Bio’opiness. 2. f. (from bloody.) The’ 


ftate of being bloody. 
It will manitett itfelfi by its bloodine/s ; yet fome~ 
times the {cull is fo thin as‘not to admit of any. 
Sharp's Surgerye 
Bio‘optess. adj. [from blood.] 
1. Without, blood; dead. 
He cheer'd my forrows, and, for fums of gold, 
The bloodle/s carcafe of my Heétor fold. 
Dryden's LEncide 
2. Without flaughter. 
War brings ruin where it fhould amend ; 
But beauty, with a d/sedle/s conquett, finds 
A’welcome fov'reigaty in rudeft minds. Waller. 


BLOODSHED. 2. /. [from blood and fhed.] 


1. The crime of blood, or murder. 

Full many mifchicfs follow cruel wrath; 
Abhorred b/adfhed, and tumultuous ftrife, 
Unmanly murder, and unthrifty feath. Fairy Q. 

All murders paĝ do ftand excus’d in this ; 

And this & fole, and fo unmatchable, 

Shall prove a deadly bloodfbed but a jeit, 

Exampled by this hcinous fpectacle. ` ; 
Shake/peare’s King Jobus 

A man, under tbe tranfports of a a 
rage, palles a different judgment upon murder 
and b/oodfbed, from what he does when his revenge 
is over. South. 

2. Slaughter; wafte of life. 
So by him Cæfar got the vidtsry, 
Through great d/ood/hed, and many a fad affay. 
» Fairy Queene 
Of wars and b/sodfhed, and of dire events, 
I could with greater certainty foretel. 
$ Dryden's Tyrannic Love. 
BLO ODSHEDDER. 4. /. [trom blood(hed.} 
Murderer. 

He that taketh away his neighbour's living, flay- 
eth him; and he that defraudeth the Jabourcr of 
his hire, is a bloodfhedders Ecclus. xxxiv. 22. - 

Buo‘opsnHor. ) adj. [trom blood and 
BroopsHo'rTen. § fot.) Filled’ with 
_ blood burfting from its proper veffels. 


And that the winds their bellowing throats would 


try 
When redd'ning clouds reflect his dloodfhor eye. 
Garthe 
Bio ops 
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Bio‘onsucnxer. n. f. [from blood and 
Jeck.) 

a. A leech; a fly; any thing that fucks 

2. A cruel man; a murderer. 

God kcep the prince trom all the pack of you; 
A knot you are of damned bloodfuckers. 

Shakefp. Richard J11. 

The nobility cried out upon him, that he was a 
bloxffucker, a murderer, and a parricide. Hayward. 

Broopwit. 2. /. A fine anciently paid 
as a compenfation for blood. 

Broo’pworr. nd A plant. 

Bro’opy. adj. [from bleed. ]} 

t. Stained with blood. 

2. Cruel; murderous: applied either to 
men or fatts. ` 

By continual martial exercifes, without blood, 
fhe made them pertett in that bloody arc. Sidney. 

Falle of heart, light of ear, blcody of hand. 

Shake[p. King Lear. 
I grant him bkedy, 
Luxurious, avaricious, faifc, deceitful. 
Shakelp. Macbeth. 
Thou db/oodier villain, 
Than terms can give thee out. Sbake/p. Machetb. 

Alas " why gnaw you fo your nether lip? 

Some b/oody paflion fhakes your very frame ; 

Theie are portents: but yet I hope, I hope, 

‘Shey do not point on me. Shakefpeare’s Orbello. 
The &lcody fac 

Will be aveng’d ; and th’ other's faith approv'd 

Lofe no reward ; though here thou fee him die, 

Rolling in dut and gore. Milton’: Paradife Lof. 

The: bloadie# vengoance which fhe could purfuc, 
Would. be-a trifle to my lofs of you. 

- — Dryden's Indian Emperor. 

P.oud Nimrod firft thebé/ccdy chace began, 

A mighty hunter, and his prey was man. 
Pope's Windfor Fore. 
Bioopy-rrux. æ. / The dyfentery ; 
a difcafe in which the excrements are 
mixed with blood. 

Cold, by retarding the motion of the blodd, and 
fupprefiing perfpiration, produces giddinels, fleepi- 
nels, painsin the bowels, loofenets, blondy fluxes. 

Arbuthnot on Air. 
BLOODY-MINDED. adj. [from bloody and 
mind.| Cruel; inclined to bloodthed. 

i think you'll make me mad : truth has been 
at my tongue's end this lmlf hour, and I have 
net the power.to bring it out, for fear of this 
bloody m:nded colonel. Dryden's Spanifh Friur. 

BLOOM. 2. Jo [blum, Germ. bloem, 
Dutch. J \ 

1. A bloffom ; the flower which precedes 
the fruit. 

How nature patats her colours, how the bee 
Sits-oa her biom, extraGting liquid fweet. Milten. 

A medlar tree was planted by 5. 
The fpreading branches made = goodly thaw, 
And full of opening dbloomrwasev'ry bough. Dryd. 
Hatte to yonder woodbine bow'rs ; 
The turf with rural dainties hall be crown’d, 
While opening blooms ditfufe their tweets Around. 
` : 4 Popes 
2. The ftate of immaturity ; the ftate of 
any. thing improving, and ripening to 
higher perfeétion. 

Were l no queen, did you my beauty weigh, 

My youth in d/ccm, your age in its decay. 
Dryden's Aurcngzcbe. 
3. The blue colour. upon plums and 
grapes newly gathered. 
4. {In the iron works.] A piece of iron 
wrought into a mafsy two feet fquare. 
Jo Buoom. v. n. [from the noun.] 
I. To bring or yield bloffoms. 
The rod of Aaron for the houfe of Levi was 
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budded, and brought forth buds, and b/oomed blof- 
fons, and yielded almond, Numbers, xvii. 8. 

Ic js a common experience, that if you do not 
pull off fome blofloms the frt time a trce bloomerb, 
it will bloffom itfelf to death. Bacon's Nut. Miflory 

2. To produce, as blofloms. 

Rites and cuftoms, now Tuperftitious, when the 
ftrength of virtuous, devout, or charitable affection 
bi:ctred them, no nian could juftly have condemned 
as evil. - Hacker. 

3. To be in a ftate of youth and improve- 


ment. 
Beauty, frail flow'r, that every feafon fears, 
Bims in thy colours for a thouland years. 
Pope's Epiftks. 
O greatly blefs'd with every blooming grace ! 
With equal fteps the paths of glory trace. 
Pope's Odyffey. 


Bio‘omy. adj. [from dlcom.] Full of}- 


blooms ; flowery. 

O nightingale! that on yon blsomy {pray 
Warbleftt ateve, when all the woods are ftill. Ailton. 
,Daparting {pring could only ftay to fhed 
Her d/ecmy beauties on the genial bed, 


But left the manly fyummer in her ftead. Dryden. | 


Hear how the birds, on ev'ry blomy (pray, 
With joyous mufick wake the dawning day. Pope. 
BLORE. w: f. [from blow.) Att of blow- 
ing; blat: an expreflive word, but not 
ufed. 


Out rufht, with an unmeafur'd roar, 


Thofe two winds, tumbling clouds in heaps; ufhers { 


to either’s bore. Chapman's Iliad. 
BLO‘’SSOM. n. jJ. [bloyme, Sax.]. The 
flower that grows on any plant, previ- 
ous to the feed or fruit. We generally 
call thofe flowers blooms, which are 
not much regarded in themfelves, but 


as a token of fome following productions 
Cold news for me : 
Thus are my 4/offoms blafted in the bud, 
And caterpillars eat my leaves away. Shak. Hen. 1V. 
Merrily, merrily, fhall I live now, = 
Under the L/c/om that hangs on the bough. 
Shake/p. Tempcf. 
The pulling off many of the blofims of a fruit 
tree, doth make the fruit fairer. Bacon's Nut. Hif. 
To his green years your cenfure you would fuit, 
Not b!aft the b/s/om, but exeét the fruit. Dryden. 
To Bro‘ssom. v.n. [from the noun.] To 


put forth bloffoms. 

This is the tate of man" to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope; to-morrow b/ofoms, 
And bears: his bluthiag honours thick upon him. 

Shakefp. Henry VIM. 


Although the fig-tree fhail not: b/iffor,neither $ 


fhall fruit bs in the vines, yet will I rejoæe in the 
Lord. Habb. iii. 17. 

The want of rain, at bloffiming time, often 
occafions the dropping'otf of the blofloms, for want 
of fap. Mortimer. 


To BLOT. wv. a. [from blottir, Fr. to hide. } 


t. To obliterate ; to make.writing invifi- f 


ble by covering it with ink. 
You that are king 
Have caus'd bim, by new act of parliament, 
* To dict out me, and put his own fon in. 
Shitkefp. Henry V1. 
Ev’n copious*Dryden wanted, or forgot, 
The laf and greateft art, the art to bigre Pope. 
A manof the mof underftanding will find itim- 
poflible to make the beft ufe of it, whilc he writes 
in conitrant, perpetually foitcning, correcting, ot 
blotting ovt expreffions. ` Swift. 
2. To efface; to erafe. 
O Bertram, oh no niorerny foe, but trother ! 
One aft like this b/ors our a thoufand crimes. Dryd. 
Thefe fimple ideas, gftered to the mind, the 
underftunding can no more sefufe, nor alter, nor 
blot out, than a mirrour can refufe, alter, or ob- 
literate, the images which the objects produce. 
Lecke. 
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3. To make black fpots on a paper; tot 
blur. 

Heads overfull of matter, be like pens overfull® 
of ink, which wili fooner blor, than make any fair 
letter. Ajcbami* 

O fweet Portia! 
Here are a few of the unpleafant'(t words 
That ever blotted paper. Shak. Merchant of Verices: 
4. To difgrace; to disfigure. 

Unknit that threat'’ning unkind brow 
It blots thy beauty, as froft bites the meads, 
Contounds thy fame. Suk. Taring of the Shrews- 

My guilt thy grewing virtues did defame ; 

My blacknefs b/ctsed thy unblemish’d name. 
Dryden's FEntide- 
For mercy’s fake retrain thy hand, 
Bit not thy innocence with guiideis blood. Rower- 
5. To darken: 
He fung how earth B/ots the moon's gilded waneg- 
Whitt foolifh-men beat founding brafs-in vain. 
Cowley v- 
Bior. n. f [from the verb.] 
1. An obliteration of fomething written. 

Let flames on your unlucky papers prey; 

Your wars, your loves, your prailes, be forgot, . 
And make of all an univerfal blot. Dryd. Fuvenaie 


‘2. A blur; a fpot upon paper. | 
'3. A fpot in reputation; a fain; a dib- 


grace; a reproach. 

Make known, 
it Is no*vicious $lx, murder, or foulnefs, : 
That hath depriv'd me. Shaksjpeare’s KingeL. cars 

A lie is a foul bof in a man; yet it is conti- 
nually in the mouth of the untaught. Ecel Xx. 24o- 

A difappointed hope, a blot of honour, a ftrain* 
of confcience, an unfortunate love, -will ferve the 
turn. Temple.: 

4. [At backgammon.] When a fingle. 
man lies open to be taken up;. whence,- 
to hit a blot. APAT 

He is too great a matter of his art, to make a- 
blot which may fo eafily be hit. 4 

Dryden's Dedication to ZEncide 
BLorcH. m/f. [from* lor.]’ A {pot or“ 
puftule upon the. fkin. 

Spots and blotches, of feveralcolours afd figures,~ 
Rraggling over the body ; fome are red, oth rs yel-- 
low, or black.» Harvey. 

Zo BLOTE, v. a.. To fmoke, or dry by’ 
the fmoke ; as &/oted herrings, or’ red 
herrings. 

BLOW. n. f. (lowe, Dutch.] 

1. The aé& of ftriking. 

z. Aritroke. 

A moft poor man; made tame to fortune’s S/oqus,"- 
Who, by the-art of known and feeling forrows, + 

` Am pregnant to good pity. Sbake/p. King Leare- 

A woman's tongue, 
That gives not half fo great a d/cq to th’ ear, 
As will a cheftnut. Shate/p. Taming cf the Shrevn 

Words of great contempt commonly. finding a 
return of equal feorn, ws were faftened upon the, 
moft pragimaiical of the crew. — Clarendon. 

3. The fatal troke; the ftroke of death. 
Afluage your thirtt of blood, and ftrike the blow. 
oa Dryden. 

4. An a& of hoftility : bews are ufed for 
combat or war. 

Be mof abated captives to fome nation 
That won you without divs. Shakefpearee 

Unarm'd if 1 thould go, 
What ‘¢ pe of mercy from this dreadful foe, 
But woman.-like to fall, and fall without a d/ow 2 
Pope. 

5: A fudden calamity; an unexpected 
evil. 

People is broken with a grievous blow. erent. 

To all but thee in fits he feem'd to go, 

And "twas my miniftry to deal the blove Parnel. 

6. A fingle a&tion ; a fudden event. 

Every year they gain a victory, and a town; ips 
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{f they are once defeated, they lofe a province at a 
blow. Dryden. 
iy. The aé& of a fly, by which the lodges 
eggs in flefh. 
1 much fear, left with the deus of flies 
His brafs-inflicted worlds are fill'd. 
Chapman's Iliad. 
‘To Biow. v. n. pret. blew ; particip. pafi. 
blown. [blapan, Sax.] 
“1. To make a current of air. 


At his fight the mountains are fhaken, and at f 


his will the fouth wind b/cqweth. Ecclus. xliii. 16. 
Fruits, for long keeping, gather before they are 
full ripe, and in a dry day, towards noon, and 
when the wind S/owetb not fouth; and when the 
moon is in decreafe, Bacon's Natural Hifory. 

By the fragrant winds that b/w 
O'er th’ Elyfian flow'rs. Pope's St. Cecilia. 

.2. This word is ufed fometimes imper{on- 
ally with 7. r 

It blev a terrible tempeft at fea once, and there 
was one feaman praying. L'Efirange. 

If it bicws a happy gale, we muft fet up all our 
fails ; though it fometimes happens that our na- 
tural heat is more powerful than our cave and cor- 
rectnefs. Dryden. 

3. To pant; to puff; to be breathle/s, 

Here "s Mrs. Page at the door, {weating and 
Blowing, and looking wildly. SEER i, 

Each aking nerve refufe the lance to throw, 
And each fpent courfer at the chariot blow. Pope. 

4. To breathe. 

Says the fatyr, if you have gotten a trick of 
bicaving hot and cold out of the fame mouth, I've 
c'en done with ye. a L'Efrange. 

5- To found with being blown; 
Nor with leis dread the loud 
Ethereal trumpet from on high ‘gan siw. Milton, 
These let the prating organ blow 
+ To the full-voic’d quire below. Milton, 
6. To found, or play mufically by wind. 

The priefts fhull b/e with the trumpet. F:fbua. 

When ye blow an alarm, then the camps thatlie 
onthe ealt parts fall go forward. Numbers. 

7: To blow over. To pafs away without 
effect. 

Storms, though they blot ower divers times, yet 
may fall at laft. Bacon's Effays. 

When the ftorm is blocyn over, 
How blett is the fwain, 
Who begins to difcover 
An end of his bain. Granville. 

But thofe clouds being now happily bun caver, 
and our fun clearly fhining out again, I have re- 
covered the relapfe. Denbam. 

8. To blow up. To Ay into the air by the 
force of gunpowder. + 

On the next day, fome of the enemy’s maza- 
zines blew up; and it is thought they were de- 
ftroyed on purpofe by fomeof their men. Tatler. 

Yo Biow. w. a. 
1. To drive by the force of the wind: 


with a particle to fix the meaning. 
Though you untie the winds, 
Though bladed corn be todg'd, and trees b/own 


aun, 
Though cuftles topple on their warders heads. 
Macbeth, 
Fair daughter, b/ozy away thofe mifts and clouds, 
And let thy eyes thine forth in their full lu(tre. 
: Denbam. 
Thefe: primitive heirs of the chriftian church 
could not fo eafily blow off the doétrine of paffive 
obedience. Scutb. 
2. To inflame with wind. 
I have created the imith that b/otweth the coals, 
Yaiab. 
A fire not blown fhall éonfume him. | Tob. 
3- To fwell ; to puf into fize. 
No Aawa ambition doth our arms incite, 
But love, dear love, and our ag'd father's right. 
; King Lear. 


BLO 
4. To form into fhape by. the breath. 


Spherical bubbles, that boys fumetimes bew 


with water, to whith foap hath given a tenacity. 


Boyle. 
§- Tofound an inftrument of wind mufick. 
Biav the trumpet among the nations. Seramiab. 


Where the bright feraphim, in burning row, 


Their loud uplifted angel trumpets dic. Milton. 


6. To warm with the breath. 
When ificles hang by the wall, 
And Dick the thepherd bizes his nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the Rall, 
And milk comes frozen home in pail. 
7- To fpread by report. 
But never was there nan, of his degree, 
So much efteem'd, fo well belov'd, as,he: 
So gentle of condition was he known, 
That through the court his courtefy was blun. 


8. To blow out. 
the breath. 
Your breath firft kindled the dead coal of war, 


Dryden. 
To extinguifh by wind or 


And brought in matter that thould feed this fire : 


And now “tis far too huge to be boton out 
With that fame weak wind which enkindled it. 


Sbake/peare. 
Moon, flip behind fome cloud, fome tempett rife, 


And blow our all the ftars that light the fkies. 


Dryden, 
9. To blow up. To raife or {well ith 


breath. 


A plague of fighing and grief ! it d/cqws a man 
i Sbakejpeare. 
Before we had exhaufted the receiver, the blad- 


up like a bladder. 


der appeared as full as if bwn up with a quill. 


Bayle. 


__ It was my breath that blew this tempett up, 
Upon your ftubborn ufage of the pope. 


eafily, becaufe with lefe refittance, 


lo. To bloau up. To inflate with pride. 


Bisaun up with the conceit of his merit, he did 
not think he had received good meature trom the 
Bacon. 


king. 
11. To blow up. To kindle. 
His pretence foon bizus up th’ unkindly fight, 
And his loud guns {peak thick like angry men. 


Dryden. 


12. To move by affatus. 


When the mind finds herfclf very much inflamed 


with devotion, the is too much inclined to think 


that it is d/cawn up with fomething divine within 


herfe'f. Addifon. 


13. To blew up. To burft with gunpow- 


der ; to raife into the air. 


The captains hoping, by a mine, to gain the 


city, approached with foldiers ready to enter upon 
blowing up of the mine. Knclles's Hif. of the Turks. 
Their chief bleaun up in air, not waves expir'd, 
Towhich his pride prefum’d to givethelaw. Dryd. 
Not far from the faid well, blowing up arock, 
he formerly obferved fome of theft. Weodsvard, 
14. To infe& with the eggs of flies, | 
know not how this fenfe belongs to the 
word. 
Lwould no more endure 

This wooden flavery, than 1 would fuff-r 

The fleth-Ay blav my mouth. Shakejpeare. 
Rather at Nilus’ mud 

Lay me ftark naked, and let water-fies 

Blew me into abhorring. Shakcfpeare. 

15. Lo blow upon. To make fale. 

I am wonderfully pleated, when I meet with 
any paflage in an old Greek or Latin author, that 
is not blown upon, and which 1 have never rnet 
with in any quotation. Addijin. 

He will whifper an intrigue that is not yet 
blown upon by,common fame. Addifen. 


To Brow. w. n. [blopan, Saxon.] To 
bloom ; to bloffom. 


Shake/p. 


Shakefp. 

An empty bladder gravitates no more than when 
bleaun up, but fomewhat lefs 5 yet deicends more 
Grew, 


BL U 


We lofe the prime, to mark how fpring 
Our tended plants, how Aletes the citron Krove, 
What drops the m; esh, and what the balmy reed. 
t=) Milton. 
This royal fair 
Shally when the bloffom of her beauty ’s Alorcn, 
Sce her great brother on the Britith throne. 
Wailer. 
Fair is the kingeup that in meadow blows, 
Fair is the daify that betice her grows. 
For thee Idume’s fpicy forefts blew, 
And feeds of gold in Ophir's mountains glow. Pope. 


Gay. 


| Brower. x. /, [from d/ow.] A melter of 


tin. 

Add his care and coft in buying wood, and in- 
fetching thé fame to the blowing-houfe, together 
with the d/ewers’ two or three months extreme and 
increasing labour. Carers 

Brown. The participle palive of blow. 

All the {parks of virtue, which nature had 
kindled.in them, were fo S/caun to give forth thelr 
uttermoft heat, that justly it may be affirmed, they 
inflamed the affections of all that knew them. 

Sidney. 

The trumpets fleep, while cheerful horns arg 

bleqwn, 

And arms employ'd on birds and beafts alone. Pope. 

Bio‘wroint. 2... A child’s play, per- 
haps like pujbp:n. 

Shortly boys thall not play 
At fpancounteg or bi-qwpoint, but fall play 

Toll to fome courtier. Dovne. 

Browrtn. x. j} [from b/ov.] Bloom, or 
blofform. 

Ar, ‘ition and covetoufnets being but green, and 
newly grown up, the feeds and effects were as yet 
but potential, and in the Siccurh and bud. Raleigh, 

Browze. 2. /. A ruddy fat-faced wench. 
Biowzy. adj. [trom blowze.} Sun burnt; 
high coloured. 


BLU BBER. 2./: [See Bios.] The pare 


of a whale that contains the oil. 

Yo Buu’nser. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
weep in fuch a manner as to fwell the 
cheeks. 

Even fo lies the 

Biubb'ring and wecping, weeping and blubb sine, 
Shakep. Romeo and Jule, 
A thief came to a bry that was blubbering by 

the fide of a well, and afked what he cried for. 

L'Efrange. 
Soon as Glumdalclitch mifs'd her pleafing care, 
She wept, fhe 6/ubber’d, and thetore her hair. 
Swift. 

To BLu'sBER. v. a. To {well the cheeks 
with weeping. 

Fair ftreams reprefent unto me my blubbered 
face; ‘lct tears procure your {tay. Sidney. 
‘The wild wood gads, arrived in the place, 
There find the virgin doleful, defolate, 
With ruffled raiment, and fair blubber'd face, 
As her Putrageous foe hfa left her late. 
Fairy Rugen 
Tir'd with the fearch, not finding what the ecks, 
With cruel blows fhe pounds her b/ubber'd checks. 
Dryden. 

B1 U'BRERED. particip. adj. {from To blub- 
‘er.] Swellèd ; big: applied commonly 
to the lip. 

Thou fing with him, thou booby ! never pipe 
Was fo profan'd, to touch that biubher'd lip. Dryds 

Biu’pceon. ». /. A fhort itick, with one 
end loaded, ufed as an offenfive weapon. 

BLUE. adj. [blep, Saxe bleu, Fr.] One 
of the feven original colours. . 

There *s gold, and here 
My bluefi veins to kif; a hand that kings 
Have lipt and trembled killing. Shatrelpears, 
Where fires thou find'it unrak'd, and heatha 
unlwept, 
There pinch the malds as b/ue as bilberry. Shat. 
O towang 


BLU 


O ‘coward confcience, how doft thou afidt me ! 
The lights burn'/uc. Is it not dead midnight ? 
Cold fearful drops tand of my trembling fich. 

. Shake/peare. 

Why does one climate and one foil endue 
The blufhing poppey with a crimfon hue, 

Yet leave the lily pale, and tinge the violet /we ? 
Prior. 

There was fcarce any other colour fenfible be- 
fides red and b/we ; only the b/ues, and principally | 
the fecond d/we, inclined a little to green. Nerven. 

BLUEBOTTLE. in. fa [cyanus; from blue 
and bostle.] 

1. A flower of the bell hape; a fpecies of 
bottleflower. 

lf you put b/uebcrrles, or other blue flowers, into} 
an ant-hill, they will be ftained with red: be-; 
caufe the ants thruft their ftings, ‘and inftil into’ 
them their ftinging liquor. __ ” Ray. 

2. A fly with a large blue belly. 
Say, fire of infe&ts, mighty Sol, 
A tly upon the chariot pole 
Cries out, What d/webotrle alive 
Did ever with fuch fury drive ? Prior. | 
Biue-syYep. adj. [from blue and eye.] 


‘Having blue eyes. 
Rife, then, fair Wue-eyed maid, rife and'difcover 
Thy filver brows and meet thy golden lover. 
Crafbaw. 
Nor to the temple was the gone, to move 
With prayers the blue-eyed progeny of Jove. Dryd. 
BLUEHA'IRED. adj. [from blue and bair.) 


Having blue hair. 
This place, i 
The greateft and the belt of all the main, ` 
He quarters to his b/ue-bair'd deities. Miltor. 


Biu’evy. adv. [from d/ue.] With a blue 


colour. + i 
This *fquire he dropp'd his pen full foon, 
While as the light burnt d/ue’y. Sevift. 
Biu‘enetss. 2. /. [from blue.) ‘The qua- 
lity of being blue. 
In a moment our liquor may be deprived of its 
bluene/sy and reftored to it again, by the affufion of 
a few drops of liquors. Boyie on Colours. 
Briurr. adj. Big ; furly ; bluftering. 
Like thofe whom ftature did to crowns prefer, 
Black-brow'd and bluf, like Homer's Jupiter. 
: Dryden. 
Biu‘isu. adj. [from d/ue.] Blue in a 
' {mali degree. 
Side fleeves and fkirts, round underborne with 
a 'bluifh tinfel. Skakefpeare. 
At !a%, as far as I could cat my eyes 
Upon the fea, fomewhat, methought, did rife 
Like buih mitts. . Dryden. 
Here, in full light, the ruffet plains extend ; 
There, wrapt in clouds, the é/uifb hills afcende 


Pope. 

Biu‘isuness. 2. f. [from blue.) A fmall 
degree of blue colour. 

I could make, with crude copper, a folution 
without the b/ui/bnefs that is wont to accompany its 
vulgar folutions. Boyle 

Jo BLUNDER. v.n. (blunderen, Dutch; 
perhaps trom dlind.] 

1. To mittake grofsly ; toerr very widely; 
to miftake ftupidly. It is a word im- 
plying contempt. 

It is one thing to torget matter of fa&t, and an- 
other to b/anderupon the reafon of ite L’Efrangé. 

The grandces and giants in knowledge, who 
Yaughed at all befides themfelves, as barbarous and 
infignificant, yet biunterad, and ftumbled, about 
their principal concern. * ` South. 

2. To flounder ; to fumble. 

Me who now to fenfe, now nonfenfe leaning, 
Means nor, but blunders round about a meaning. 

Pope. 

To Br U’N DER, YV, 4 To mix foolifhly or 

biindly. 


BLU 


He Teems to underftand no difference between 
titles of refpect and aéts of worthip ; between ex- 
preffiona of efteem and devotion; between reli- 
gious and civil worfhip: for he blunders and con-! 
founds all thefe together; and whatever proves) 
one, he thinks, proves all the reft.  Seilling fleet. 

Biu’nper. n. /. [from the verb.] A grof, 


or fhamceful mittake. 

It was the advice of Schomberg toian hiforian, | 
that he fhould avoid being particular in the*draw- 
ing up of an army, and other circumftances in the 
day of battle; for that he had obferved notorious 


blunders and abfurdities committed by writers not } 


converfant in the art of war. Addifor.. 
It is” our own ignorance that ‘makes us charge 
thofe works of the Almighty as defeets or b/unders, 
as ilt-contrived or ill-made. Derbam. 
Buu’npersuss. n. /. [from blunder.) A 
gun that is charged with many bullets, 
fo that, without any exact aim, there is 
a chance of hitting the mark. | 
There are blunderbuffes in every hoap-hole, that 
go off of their own accord at the fqueaking of a 
fiddle. Dryden. 
Buu’nperer. n. f. [from blunder.) Al 
man apt to commit blunders ; a block- 
head. 


Another fort of judges will decide in favour of 
an author, or will pronounce him a mere blun- 
direr, according to the company they have kept. 

Watts. 
BLU'NDERHEAD. #. f. [from blunder and. 


head.| A ftupid fellow. 

At the rate of this thick-fkulled b/underbead, 
every plow-jobber fhall take upon him to read up- 
on divinity. L' Efirange. 

BLUNT. adj. [etymology uncertain.] 
1. Dull on the edge or point ; not harp. 

Thanks to that beauty, which can givean edge 
to the d/unt:ft_ fwords. Sidney. 

If the iron be blunt, and he donot whet the edge, 
then muft he put to more fte:ngth. Ecclef. 

2. Dull in underftanding ; not quick. 
Valentine being gons, I'll quickly crofs, 
By fome fly trick, d/ant ‘Vhurio’s dull proceeding. 
Shaki fpeare. 
3. Rough; not delicate; not civil. 

Whitehead, a grave divine, was of a blunt ftoical 
nature. “ne day the queen happened to fay, | 
like thee the hetter, becaufe thou livek unmarried. 
He anfwered, Madam, I like you the worfe. Bacon. 

The mayor of the town came to fcize them in 
a blune manner, alleging a warrant to {top them. 

Wotton. 

*Tis not enough your counfel ftil! be true : 

Blunt truths more mitchief than nice falichoodsdo. 
_ Pope. 
4. Abrupt; not elegant. , 

To ufe too many circumftances, ere one come 
to the matter, is wearifome; to'ufe none at all, is 
blunt. Bacon. 

5. Hard to penetrate. This ufe is improper. 

I fag my heart hardened and b/unt to new im- 
preffions ; it will fcarce reccive or retain affections 
of ycfterday. : Pope. 

To BLUNT. v. a. [from the noun.) + 
1. To dull the edge or point 


So ficken waining moons too near the fun, 
And blus: their crefcents onthe edge of day. Dryd. 
Earthly limbs and:grofs allay 

Blunt not the beams of heav`n, and edge of day. 
. Dryden. 
He had fuch things to urgeagainft-our matriage, 

As, now declar’d, would blunt my tword in battle, 
And dattardize my courage. _ Dryden. 
2. To reprets or weaken any appetite, de- 


fire, or power of the mind. 
Blunt not his love; 
Nor lofe the good’advantage of his grace, 
By feemimg cold. | Shakefpeare. 
BLUNTLY. adv; [from blunt, } 


1. In a blunt manner ; without fharpnefs. 


BLU 
2. Coarfely ; plainly ; roughly. 


1 can kcep honeft counfels, marr.a curious tale 
in telling it, and deliver’a plain meflage bluntly. 
Shakcfpeart. 
A man of ‘honeft blood, 

¿Who to hie wife, before the time athgn'd 
For childbirth came, thus d/unrly {poke his mind. 
` idem. 
BLU'NTNESS, n. f. [from blunt.) i 
1. Want of edge or point; dulnefs ; ob- 

tufenefs; want of sharpnefs. 

The cratcy boy, that had ‘full.oft effay’d 

To pierce my ftubborn and rvfifting breatt, 
But ftill ched/unrne/s of his darts betray'd. Suckling. 
2. Coarfenefs ; roughnefs of manners ; 


rude fincerity. 
His filence grew wit, bis b/untnefs integrity, his 
beaftly ignorance virtuous fimplicity. Sidre. 
Manage difputes with civility; whence fome 
readers will be affifted to difcern a difference be- 
twixt d/untne/s of {peech and ftrength of reafon. 
, Boyle. 
Falfe friends, his deadlie(t foes, could find no eg 
Bur shows of honeft:biuitnefstolbetray. Dryden. 
BiuNTwiTtTeD. ad. [from blunt and 
ait.] Dull; ftupid. 

Bluntawitted lord, ignoble inden:canour. Shak. 
BLUR. 2. /. [borra, Span. ablot, Skinner.] - 
A blot; a ftain; a fpot. 

Man, once fallen, was nothing but a great. dur ; 
a total univerfal pollution. S:uth. 
To Buur. wv. a. {from the noun.] 
1. To blot; to obfcure; without. quite 
effacing. 
. Such an a&, 
That blurs the grace and bluth of moadefty, 
Calls virtue hypocrite. Stakelpecres 
Long is it fince I faw him ; 
But time hath nothing b/urr'd thofe lines of favour, 
Which then he wore. Sbhakefpearee 
Concerning innate principles, I defire thefe men 
to fay, whether they can, or cannot, by educatica 
and cuftoin, be b/urred and blotted-out? Locke. 
2. To blot; to fain; to fully. 
Sarcafms may cclipfe thine own, 
But cannot blur my loft renown. Hudibras. 
To Buurt. v. a. [without etymology. ] 
To fpeak inadvertently; to let fly 
without thinking : commonly with out 


intenfive. 

Others caft out blood.” and deadly {peeches at 
random; and cannot hold, but d/urt cut, thofe 
words, which afterwards they are forced’to eat. 

.  Hakewill, 

They had fome belief ofa Deity, which they, 
upon furprizal, thus¥:rt out. Gowers. of the Torgmc. 

They bluth if they blurt out, ere well aware, 
A fwan is white, or Queentbury is fair. | Young. 

To BLUSH. «v.-». { blofen, Dutch.] 

1. To betray fhame, or ‘confafion, by a 
red colour on the cheek or forehcad. 
. I have mark‘d 
A thoufand b/ufoieg apparitions 
To tart intovher faces athoufand innocent hamen, 
In angel whitenefs, bear away thefe bluthes. Shak. 

Iwill go wath: 

And, when my face is fair, you-thall perceive 
Whcether I b/s or no. Shakefpearc. 

All thefe things are graceful in a friend's mouth, 
which are 6/ufbing in a man’s own. Bacon. 

Shame caufeth blufhing; blufbing is the refoit of 
the blood to the face ; although: d/u/bing will be 
feen in the whole breaft, yet that is but in paflage 
to the face. Bacon. 

Biufb then, but b/4f) for your dcftructive filence, 
That tears your foul. Smith. 

2. To carry a red colour, or any foft and 


bright colour. , 
To-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope; to-morrow. bloffoms, 
And bears his d/u/bing honours thick upon him. 
Shakepeare. 
Bus 


—— 


O 


‘BLU 


But here the rofes b/ufh fo rare; 
Here the mornings {mile fo fairy 
As if neither cloud, nor wind, - 
But would be courteous, would be kind. Cra/baw. 
Along thole b/ubing borders, bright with dew, 
Themfon. 
3. It has at before sħe caufe of fhame. 
He whin'd, and roar’d away your victory, 
That pages blufo'd at him; and men of heart 
Look’d wond’ring at each other. Shakefpeare. 
You have not yet loft ali your natural modefty, 
but blufb at your vices. Calamy`s Sermons. 
To Buusu. v. a. To make red. Not ufed. 
Pale‘ and bloodlefs, 
Being all defcended to the lab’ring heart, 
Which with che heart there cools, and ne'er re- 
turneth 
To blufh and beautify the cheek again. 
Buvusu. n.f. [from the verb. ] . 
1. The colour in the cheeks, raifed by 


fhame or confufion. 
The virgin’s with, without her fears, impart ; 
Excufe the 5/u/b, and pour out all the heart.» Pope. 
2. A red or purple colour. 
3. Sudden appearance : a fignification that 
feems barbarous, yet ufed by good writ- 


ers. 

All purely identical propofitions, obvioufly, and 
at firit b/ufb, appear to contain no certain inftruc- 
tion in them. Locke. 

Buu suy. adj. [from blu/h.] Having the 
colour of a blut. 

Bloifoms of trees, that are white, are commonly 
inodorate; thofe of apples, crabs, peaches, are 
blujby, and {mell fweet. Bacon. 

Stratonica entering, moved a S/u/by colour in 
his face; but deferting him, he relapfed into pale- 
nefs and languor. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Jo BLU’STER. ~v. n. [fuppofed from 
laf.) 


s. To roar as a ftorm ; to be violent and 


loud. 
Earth his uncouth mother was, 
And bluff ring /Eolus his boafted fire. — Spenfer. 

So now he ftorms with many a fturdy Roure; 
So now his blufi ring bdaft each coaft doth fcour. 

Spenfer. 
2. To bully ; to puff; to fwagger ; to be 
tumultuous. 

My heart's too big to bear this, fays a bluftering 
fellow; I'll deftroy myfelf. Sir, fays the gentle- 
man, here "s a dagger at your fervice: fo the 
humour went off. L' Effrange. 

Either he muft fink to a downright confeffion, 
or muft huff and dluffer, till perhaps he raife a 
counter-ftorm. Government of the Tongue. 

Virgil had the majefty of a lawful prince, and 

~ Statius only the blufering of a tyrant. Dryden. 

There let him reign the jailor of the wina ; 
With hoarfe commands his breathing fubjeéts call, 
And boaft and dluffer in his empty hall. Dryden. 

Biu‘srer. n. /. [from the verb.] 


a. Roar of orms ; tempeit. 
The fkies look grimly, 
And threaten prefent blufters. Shakefpeare. 
To the winds they fet 
Their corners ; when with b/ufler to confound 
Sea, air, and fhore. Milton. 
2. Noife; tumult. 
So, by the brazen trumpcet’s bluffer, 
Troops of all tongues and nations muftcr. Swift. 
3. Turbulence ; fury. - 
Spare thy Athenian cradle, and thofe king 
Which in the blufter of thy wrath muft fall 
With thofe that have oftended. Sbakefpeare. 
4. Boat; boitteroufnefs. 
A coward makes a great deal more b/uffer than 
a man of honour. , L’Efirange. 


Skake/p. ; 


BOA 


Biu‘strovs. adj, [from blifer.] Tumul- 
tuous ; noify. 
The ancient heroes were illuftrious 
For being benign, and not dix/rouse 
BMI, n.f. A note in mufick. 
Gamut I am, the ground of all accord, 
Bmi, Bianca, take him for thy lord. Sbhake/peare. 
Bo. interj. A word of terrour; from Bo, 
an old northern captain, of fuch fame, 


Hudibras. 


BOA 


I boarded the king's fip: now on the beak, 
Now in the watte, the deck, in every cabin, 
I flam‘d amazement. Shakefpears. 
He, not inclin'd the Englith thip to board, 
More on his guns relies than on his {word, 
From whence a fatal volley we receiv'd ; 
It mifs'd the dake, but his great heart it-griev'd. 
Waller. 
Arm, arm, fhe cry‘d, and let our Tyrians dard 
With ours his fleet, and carry fire and {word. Denk. 


that his name was ufed to terrify the] 2. To attack, or make the firft attempt 


enemy. , Temple. 
BO'AR. x. /. [ban, Saxon; deer, Dutch.) 
The male fwine. 
To fly the boar, before the boar purfues, 
Were to incenfe the boar to follow us. Shak-/peare. 
She fped the bsar away : 
His eyeba'ls glare with fire, futfus’d with blood ; 
His neck fhuts up a thicket thorny wood ; 
His brittled back a trench impal'd appears. Dryd. 
Bo’ar-spear. xn. f. [from doar and 
Jpear.| A {pear ufed in hunting the boar. 
And in ber hand a flarp boar-/pear the held, 
And at her back a bow and quiver gay, 
Stud with fteel-headed darts. Fairy Queer. 
Echion threw the firt, but mifs’d his mark, 
And ftruck his dear-fpear on a maple bark. Dryd. 


BOARD. n. f. [baurd, Goth. bpæd, 
Saxon. } 
1. A piece of wood of more length and 
breadth than thicknefs. 
With the faw they fundsed trees in Soards and 
planks. Raleigh. 
Every houfe has a board over the door, where- 
on is written the number, fex, and quality of the 
perfons living in it. Temple. 
Go now, go truft the wind's uncertain breath, 
Remov'd four fingers from approaching death ; 


Or feven at moft, when thickeft is the board. Dryd. |. 


2. Atable. [from burdd, Welth.} . 
Soon after which, three hundred lords he flew, 
Of Britith blood, all fitting at his beard. Fairy Q. 
In bed he flept not, for my urging it; 
At beard he fed not, for my urging it. Shakcfp. 
I'll follow thee in fun’ral flames ; when dead, 
My ghoft thall thee attcnd at board and bed. . 
Sir ‘J. Denbom. 
Cleopatra made Antony a fupper, which was 
{umptuous and royal; howbeit tbere was no ex- 
traordinary fervice upon the board. 
Hakewill on Providence. 
May ev'ry god his friendly aid afford ; 
Pan guard thy flock, and Ceres blefs thy board. 
Prior. 
3. Entertainment ; food. 
4. A table at which a council or court is 


held. 
Both better acquainted with affairs, than any 
other who fat then at that board. Clarendon. 
ç. An affembly feated at a table; a court 
of jurifdi€tion, 
I with the king would be pleafed fometimes 
to be prefent at that dvurd ; it adds a majelty to it. 
Bacon. 
6. The deck or floor of a fhip; on board 
fignifies in a fhip. 
Now board to bcard the rival veffels row, 
The billows lave the fkies, and ocean groans below. 
Dryden. 
Our captain thought his thip in fo great dan- 
ger, that he confeffed himfelf to a capuchin who 
was on board. Addifon. 
He ordered his men to arm long poles with 
fharp hooks, wherewith they took hold of the tack- 
ling which held the mainyard to the matt of their 
encmy's thip; then, rowing their own thip, they 
cut the tackling, and brought the mainyard by the 
board. Arbuthnot on Coins 


Brus Terer. n. f [from blufler.] A|To Board. v. a. [from the noun. | 
{waggercr ; a bully ;-a tumultuous noify | 1. To enter a fhip by force; the fame as 


fellow. 


VoL. I. 


to ftorm, ufed of a city. 


upon a man; aborder quelqu'un, Fr. 

Whom, thus at gaze, the palmer ‘gan to board 
With goodly reafon, and thustair befpake, Fairy 2, 

Awav, I do befeech you both, away; 

I'll beard him prefeatly. Shakefgeare's Hamlet. 

Sure, unlefs he knew fome ftrain in me,. that 
I knew not myfelt, he would never have boarded 
me in this-fury. Sbakefpear ce 

They learn what affociates and correfpondents 
they had, and how far every one is engaged, and 
what new ones they meant afterwards to try or 
board. z Bacor`s Henry VIL 

3. To lay or pave with boards. 

Having thus boarded the whole room, the edges 
of fome boards lie higher than the next board : 
therefore they perufe the whole floor; and, where 
they find any irregularities, plane them off. 

Moxen's Mechanical Exercifes. 


To Boarp. wv. n. To live in a houfe, 


where a certain rate is paid for eating. 
That we might not part, 

As we at firft did board with thee, 

Now thou wouldft tafte our mifery. Herbert. 
We are feveral of us, gentlemen and ladies, 

who dzard in the fame houfe; and, after dinner, 

one of our company ftands up, and reads your 

paper to us all. Speffatore 

To Board. v. a. To place as a boarder 
in another’s houfe. 

Boarp-waces. nx. f. [from board and 
wages.) Wages allowed to fervants to 
keep themfelves in victuals. 

What more than madnefs reigns, 

When one fhort fitting many hundreds drains; 
And not enough is lett him to fupply 
Beard-qwagesy or a footman’s livery. Dryden. 

Bo’arner. n.f. [from dvard.] A tabler ; 
one that eats with another at a fettled 
rate. 

O'ARDING-SCHOOL. x. f. [froin board 
and fchool.] A {chool where the {cho- 
lars live with the teacher. It is com- 
monly ufed of a fchool for girls, 

A blockhead, with melodious voice, 

In boarding-febssls can have his choice. . Swift, 

Boarisn. adj. [from bear.} Swinith 3 
brutal; cruel. 

I would not fee thy crue! nails 

Pluck out his poor old eyes; nor thy fierce ffer 
In his anointed Heth ttick boarifb fangs.  Sbak. 

To BOAST, ù.. (667, Welth.} 

i. To brag; te difplay one’s own worth, 
or actions, in great words. 

Let not bim that putteth an his harnefe, braf 


himfelt as he that putteth it off. Kings. 
The fp'rits beneath, 

Whom I feduc'd, becffing I could fubdue 

Th’ Omnipotent. fdilton. 


2. To talk oftentatioufly. 
For I know the forwardnefs of your mind, for 
which 1 deaf of you ta them of Macedonia. 
. 1 Cor. iX. 2» 
3. It is ufed commonly with of. 
My fentence is for open war; of wiles, 
More inexpert, I bcaf not. 
4. Sometimes with in. 
They boafi in mortal things, and wond'ring tell 
Of Babel, Hy the works AA DaN kings. 
ANiton. 
Da Some 


Milton. 


BOA 


Some furgeons I have met, carrying bones about 
in their pockets, boafing in that which was their 
fhame. Wilcman. 

g. To exalt one’s felf. 

Thus with your mouth von have beafled againft 
me, and multiplied your words againft me. 

Ezek. xxxv. 13. 
To Boast. v. a. ; 

1. To brag of; to difplay with oftenta- 
tious Janguage. 

Fos if 1 nave bcafcd any thing to him of you, 
Tam not afhimed. 2 Cor. vile 14. 

Neither do the fpirits damn'd 
Lofe-all their virtue, left bad man thould boaf 
Their fpecious deeds. 

If they vouchfated to give God the praife of his 
goodnefs ; yet they did it onty, in order to boaff 
the intereft they had in him. Atterbury. 

2. To magnify ; to exalt. 

They that truft in their wealth, and bafl them- 
{elves in the multitude of theirriches. Pfulm xlix. 6. 

Confounded be all them that ferve graven ima- 
ges; that doa/? themfelves of idols. Pfa/m xcvii. 7. 

Boast. n. /. [from the verb.]} 

1. An expreflion of oftentation ; a proud 
{peech. 

Thou, that makeft thy oa of the law, through 
breaking the law difhonoureft thou God ? 

Remans, ii. 23. 

The world is more apt to find fault than to 
commend ; the deaf will probably be cenfured, 
when the’ great action that occafioned it is for- 
gotten. Spe€tatcr. 

Z. A caufe of boafting; an occafion of 
pride ; the thing boaited. 

Not Tyro, nor Mycene, match her name, 

Nor great Alcmena, the proud bafis of fame. Pope. 

Bo'aster. a. f. [from boah.) A bragger ; 
a man that vaunts any thing oftenta- 
tioufly. 

Complaints the more candid and judicious of 
the chymiits themfelves are wont to make of thofe 
boafters, that confidently pretend that they have 
extracted the falt or fulphur of quickfilver, when 
they have difguifed it by additaments, wherewith 
it refembles the concretes. Boyle. 

No more delays, vain boafter ! but begin; 

J prophefy beforehand T fhall win: 
J'l! teach you how to brag another time. Dryden. 

He the proud doaffers fent, with {tern affault, 
Down to the realms of night. 

Bo’astFuc. adj. [from boaf and full.) 
Oftentatious ; inclined :to brag. 

Boaftful, and rough, your firftrfon is a *fquire ; 
The next a tradefman, meak, and much a liar. 

Pope. 

Bo’asTincry. adv. [from boafing.] Of- 
tentatioufly, 

We look on it as 2 pitch of impiety, boafingly 
to avow our fins ; and it deferves to be confidercd, 
whether this kind of confeffing them, have nut 
fome affinity with it. Decay of Picty. 

BOAT. x. f. [bat, Saxon. } 

1, A veffel to pafs the water'in. It. is 
ufually diftinguifhed from .other vefiels, 
by being fmaller and uncovered, and 
commonly moved by rowing. 

I do not think that any one nation, the Syrian 
excepted, to whom the knowledge of the ark came, 
did find out at once the device of either fhip or 
éoat, in which they durft venture themfelves upon 
the feat. Raleigh's Effays. 

An effeminate fcoundiel multitude ! 
Whofe utmoft daring is to crofs the Nile 
In painted dcats, to tright the crocodile. 
Tate's Juvenal. 

2. A thip of a fmall fize; as, a paffage 
boat, pacquet boat, advice boat, fly boat. 

Boa’rion. n. f. [from boare, Lat.) Roar; 
noife ; loud found. 

In McSfiaa Snfurrcétion, the guns were heard 


Milton. * 


Philips. | 


BOB 


fram thence as far as Augufta and Syracufe, abour 
an hundred Italian miles, in loud bcaricns. 
Derbam's Pby fico- Theology. 
BOATMAN. 
Bo’aTSMAN. 


n.f. (from boat and man. | 
Boatfmen through the cryftal water hows 


He that manages a boat. 
To wond’ ring pallengers, the walls below. | Dryd. 
That booby Phaon oniy was unkind, 
An ill-bred Joatmar, rough as waves and wind. 
Prior. 
Bo’aTswatn, wf. [from boar and fain. } 
An officer on board a fhip, who has 
charge of all her rigging, ropes, cables, 
anchors, fails, flags, colours, pendants, 
Esc. He alfo takes care of the long-boat, 
and its furniture, and iteers her either 
bv himfelf or his mate. He calls out 
the feveral gangs and companies to the 
execution of their watches, works, and 
fpells ; and he is alfo a kind of provott- 
marfhal, feizes and punifhes all offen- 
ders, that are fentenced by the captain, 
or court-martial of the whole fleet. 
Harris. 
Sometimes the meaneft bcarfwain may help to 


preferve the thip from finking. 
Hawel’s Pre-catinence of Parliament. 

To BOB. ~v. a. [of uncertain etymology : 
Skinner deduces it from debe, foolith, 
Span. ] 

1. To cut. Junius. Whence bobtail. 

2. To beat ; to drub ; to bang. 

Thofe battard Britons, whom our fathers 
Have in their own land beaten, 6064, and thump'd. 
Shakefpcare. 

3. To cheat; to gain by fraud. 

l have bobbed his brain more than he has beat 
my bones. Sbakefpeare. 

Live, Roderigo ! 

He calls me to a reftitution large 

Of gold and jewels that I bab6'd from him, 

As gifts to Defdemona. Shake/peare. 
Here we have been worrying one another, who 

fhould have the booty, till this curfed fox has 
-= bobbed us both on’t. L*Effrange. 
To Bos. v. n. To play backward and 
forward; to play loofely againit any 
thing. 
And fometimes lurk I in a goffip’s bowl, 

In very likenefs of a roafted crab; 

And when fhe drinks againft her lips I bcb, 

And on her wither'’d dewlap pour the ale. 

Midfummer Night's Dream. 

They comb, and then they order ev'ry hair ; 

A birthday jewel bobbing at their ear. "Dryden. 

You may tell her, 

I'm rich in jewels, rings, and dcbding pearls, 

Pluck'd from Moors ears. Dryden. 

Bos. 2. f. [from the verb neuter. ] 

1. Something that hangs fo as to play 
loofely ; generally an ornament at the 
ear; a pendant; an ear-ring. 

The gaudy goffip, when fhe’s fet‘agog, 
In jewels dref, and at each ear a bobe | Dryden. 

2. The words repeated at the end of a 


ftanza. 
To bed, to bed, will be the 40d of the fong. 


L' Eftrange. 

3. A blow. 

I am. tharply taunted, yea fometimes with 
pinches, nips, and bobs. Afebam’'s Schoolmafier. 

4. A mode of ringing. 

Bo'sBin. n. fe [bobine, Fr. from bombyx, 
Lat.) A fmall pin of wood, with a 
notch, to wind the thread about when 
women weave lace. 

The things you follow, and make fongs on now, 
fhould be fent to knit, or Gt down toidodtins, or 
bonclaces Tatler. 

1 


B OD 


Bo’nsinworn. n. f. [from bobbin and 
avork.] Work woven with bobbins. 

Not netted nor woven with warp and woof, but 
after the manner of bchbineecrk. Crisv's Mulaum. 

Bo’scHerry. a. J. [from bob and cherry.) 
A play among children, in which the 
cherry is hang fo as to bob againit the. 
mouth. 

Bobcherry teaches at once two noble virtues, 
patience and conftancy; the firft, in adhering to 
the purfuit of one end; the latter, .in bearing a 
difappointment. Arbutbrot and Pepè. 

Bo'sratr. m. A [from 406, in the fenie 
of cut.] Cut tail; fhort tail. 

Avaunt, you curs! 
Be thy mouth or black or white, 
Or bobtail tike, or trundle tail, i 
‘Tom will make him weepiand wail. | Shake/peare. 

Bo'sraiLeDn. adj. [from bobtail.) Hav- 
ing a tail cut, or fhort. 

There was“a bobtailed cur cricd in a gazette, 
and one that found him brought him:home to his 


mafter. : LE ftrange. 
Bo’swic. a. f. [from bob and qwiy.] A 
fhort wig. 


A young fellow riding towards us full gallop, 
with a b2dzig and a black filken bag tied to it, 
ftopt fhort at the coach, to afk us how far the 
_. judges were behind. Spectator. 
Bo’casine. n. f- A fort of linen cloth; a 

fine buckram. Dia. 
Bo’ckever. } 2. /. A kind of long-wing- 
Bo’cKkerRET. § ed hawk. | 


To BODE. v. a. [bodian, Sax.) To por- 
tend ; to be the omen of. It is ufed in 
a fenfe of either good or bad. 
This bodes fome itrange eruption to our fate. 
Hemler, 
You have oppofed their falfe policy wirh true 
and great wifdom ; what they daded would be a 
mifchief to us, you are providing fhall be one of 
our principal ftrengths. Sprate’s Sermons. 
It happen'd once, a (tes prodigy ! 
A {warm of bees that cut the liquid fky 
Upon the topmaft branch in clouds alight." Dryd. 
If fiery red his glowing globe defcends, 
High winds and furious tempetts he portends ;. ° 
But if his cheeks are fwoln with livid blue, 
He bodes wet weather by his watry hue. Drydan. 
To Bove“ v. n. To be an omen; to 
forefhew. 
Sir, give me leave to fay, whatever now 
The omen prove, it bedrd'well to you.’ Dryden. 
Bo’pEMENT, n: f. [from bode.} Portent ; 
omen; prognoftick. 
This foolith, dreaming, fuperftitious girl, 
Makes all thefe bodemensits. Shakfpeare. 
Macbeth fhall never vanquifh'd be, until 
Great Birnam-wood to Dunfinane’s high hill 
Shall come againft him 
-c — That will never be: 
Sweet bodements, good. Shakefpeare. 
To Bopce. v.n. [a word in Shake/peare, 
which is perhaps corrupted froin dogele. | 
To boggle; to ftop; to fail. 
With this we charg'd again: but out, alas! 
We dbcdg'd again: as I have feen a fwan; 
W ita bootlels labour, fwim again the tide. Skat. 
Bo’pice. n. f.. [from bodies.| Stays; a 
waiftcoat quilted with whalebone, worn 
by women. 
Her bodice half way the unlac’d ; 
About his arms she flily cait 
The filken band, and held him faft.” Pria. 
This confideration thould keep ignorant nurfes 
and dodie:- makers from meddling. Locke. 
Bo’p1 ess. adj. [from body.) Incorporeal 5 
having no body.. +" | 
They bodilefs and immaterial are, 


And can be only lodg’d within our minds. Sean: 
This 


‘ 


Coed ———_ oe 


+ 


BOD 
This is the very coinage of our brain 3 
This bodilefs creation ecftafy re 
‘Is very‘cunning in. 

“Thefe are but thadows, 
Phantoms bodi/e/s and vains 
Empty vifions Co brain. » 

Bo'pity. adj. [from Dody.}, . 
t. Corporeal ; containing body. 
What refemblance could wood or ftone bear to 
a fpiri¢ void of all fenfible qualities, and bodily 
dimenfions ? Scuth, 
z. Relating to the body, not the mind. 
Of fuch as reforted to our Saviour Chrift, being 
prefent on earth, there came not any unto him 
with better fuccefs, for the benefit of their fouls 
- evéerlafting Rappinels, than they whofe bedi/y ne- 
ceflities gave occafion of feeking relief.  Hovher. 
Virtue atonc’ for bodily defects; beauty is no- 
thing worth, without 2 mind, L’Efrange: 
» As clearnefs of the bedity eye doth difpofe it 
for a quicker fight; fo doth treedom from iuf 
and paffion difpofe us for the moft perfect a&ts of 
_-reafon. Tillosfon. 
Lf would not have children much beaten- for 
their faults, becaufe 1 would not have them think 
_ bodily pain the greateft punifhment. Leche. 
3. Real; aétual. 
Whatever hath been thought-on inthis ftate, 
_ That could be brought to dedily att, ere Rome - 
Had circumvention. Shakejpeare. 
Bo pity. adv. Corporeally ; united with 


matter. 
It'is his human nature, in which the godhead 
dwells bodily; that is advanced to thefe honours, f 
„andito this empire. Watts. | 
Bo’pkin. m. f. [boddiken, or {mall body ; } 
Skinner.) 
1. An intrument with a {mall blade and 
fharp point, ufed to bore holes. 
Each of them had dedkins in their hands, where- 
with continually they pricked him. Sidney. 
2. An inftrument to draw a thread or rib- 


band through a loop. 
Or plung’d in Jakes of bitter wafhes lie, 
Or wedg'd whole ages in a bodkin’s cye. 
3- An initrument to drefs the hair. 
You took conftant care 
The b:din, comb, and effence to prepare : 
For this your locks in paper durance bound. Pepe. 


BO'DY. a:f. (bodig, Saxon ; it originally 
fignified the height or ftature of a man. ] 
t. The material fubftance of an animal, 


oppofed to the immaterial foul. 

All the valiant men arofe, and went all night, 
and took the bady of Saul, and the dedies of his 
luns, from the wall. Samucl. 

Take no thought for your lif, what ye tha'l 
eat, or what ye hall drink ; nor yet for your dey, 
what ye fhall put on. Ë Matthew. 

By cuftom, praćłice, and patience, all dithculties 
and hardthips, whether of body or of fortune, arc 
made eafy. ? L'Efirange. 

2. Matter: oppofed to fpirit. 
3. A perfon; a human being: whence 


Somebody and nobody. 

Surely, a wife dsdy's part it were not to put out 
his fire, becaufe his tooltth neighbour, from whom 
he borrowed wherewith to kindle it, might fay, 
were it not fur me thou wouldft freeze, Hooker. 

A defiow'réd maid ! 
And by an eminent b:dy, that enfurc'd 
The law againtt ic! Shuk:fpeare. 
*Tis a paffing hame, 
That J, unworthy defy as l 2m, 
Stwould cenfure thus un lovely gentlemen. | Shak. 

No body feeth me; what nced 1 to fear? the 
Moft High will not remember my fins. Fcclus. 

A!l civility and reafon obliged every bady to 
febmit. Clarendon. 

Good may be drawn out of evil, and a dody's 
life may be favec without having any obligation to 
bis preesver. _ LEftvange. 
ay. oS 


3 Shakefpeare. 


: Swift. 


Pepe. 
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4. Reality ; oppofed to reprefentation :.a f 1, To ftart; to fly back; to fear to come 


{criptural fente. 
A, thadow of things to come; but the body is of. 
Chrift. Coloffians. 
5. Acollective mafs ;. a joint power. 
There is in the knowledge both of God and 
man this certainty, that life and death have di- 
vided betwcen them the whole Jedy of mankind. 
Hooker. 
There were fo many difaffe€tcd perfons of the 
nobility, that there might a body {tart up for the 
king. Ciarerdon. 
When pigmies pretend to form themfelves into 
a Body, it is time for us, who are men of figdre, 
to look about us. Addijon’s Guardian. 
6. The main army; the battle > diftinc 


from the wings, van, and rear. 

The van of tne king’s army was led by the 
general and Wilmot; in tlhe body was the king 
and the prince; and the Yrar confilted of one 
thoufand foot, commanded under colonel Thel- 
well, Clarendon. 

7. A corporation; a number of men 


united by fome common tye. 

I hall now mention a particular wherein your 
whale, body will be cértainly againft. me; and'the 
laity, almoft to'a mar, on my fide. Swift. 

Nothing was*more commun, than to hear that 

. feverend body charged with what is incontiftent ; 
defpifed for their poverty, and hated for their 
riches. e Swift. 

8..The main part; the bulk : as, the body, 
or hull, ofa thip; the body of a coach ; 
the body of a church; the 4edy, or. trunk, 
of a man; the body, or trunk, of a tree. 

Thence fent tich merchandizes by boat to Ba- 
bylons from whence, by the 2¢y of Euphrates, 
as.far as it bended weftward; and, afterward, by 
a branch thereof. Raleigh. 

This city has navigable rivers, that run up into 
the body of Italy ; they might fupply many coun- 
tries with fith. k Addifen. 

g. A fubitance; matter, as diitinguifhed 
from other matter. 

Even a metalline body, and therefore much more 
a vegetable or animal, may, by fire, be turned 
into water. Boyle. 

10. [In geometry.] Any folid figure. 

11. A pandect; a general collection: as, 
a body of the civil law ; a body of divi- 
nity. 

12. Strength; as, wine of a good body. 

Bovy-cLornes. a. f [trom body and 
clothes.) Clothing for horfes that are 
dieted. 

I am informed that feveral affes are kept in 
body-cleaths, and {weated every morning upon the 
heath. í Addijon. 

To-Bo'ny. v. a. [from the noun.}] To 
produce in fome form. 

As imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to thape. Sbake/peare. 

BOG. »./. (bog, foft, Irith ; bague, Fr.] 

A marth; a morafs; a ground too foft 


to bear the weight of the body. 
Through ñre and through flame, through ford 
and whirlpool, o'er bog and quagmire. Sbatefpeare. 
A gulf profound ! as that Serbunian dey, 
Betwixt Dumiata and mount Cafius old.. Milton. 
He walks upon bogs and whirlpvols à where- 
foever he trcads, he finks. South. 
Learn from fo great a wit, a land of bogs 
With ditches fenc'd, a heaven fat with fogs. Dryd. 
He is drawn, by a fort of ignis fatuus, into bogs 
and mire almoft every day of his lite. Waits, 
Boc-trorrer. n. f. [from dog and frets] 
One that lives in a boggy country. 
To BO’GGLE. v. x. [from bogil, Dutch, 


a fpectre, a bugbear, a phantom. ] 


forward. 
You dogglethrewdly ; every feather, ftarts you. 
' : Shakefpeares 
We fart and boggle at every unufual! appearance, 
and cannot endure the fight of the bugbear. 
Granville. 
Nature, that rude, and in her firft effay, 
Stood boggling at the roughnefs of the way ; 
Us'‘d to the road, unknowing to return, 
Goes boldly on, and loves the path when worn. 


Drydette 
2. To hefitate, to be in doubt. 
And never boggle to reftore 
The members you deliver oers 
Upon demand. Hudthras. 


The well-thaped changeling is a man that has 

a rational foul, fay you? Make the ears a little 
longer, and more pointed, and the nofe a little 
flatter than Ordinary, and then you begin tofogg/e. 
Lockes 

3. To play fat and loofe ; to diffemble. 

When fummoned to his lait end, it was no time 

for him to doggie with the world. Havel. 


BOo'GGLER. n. f. {from bozele.] A doubter ; 


a timorous man, 
You have been a boggier ever. Sbakefpeare. 


Bo’acy. adj. [from bog.) Marfhy ; (wam- 


Their country was very narrow, low, and boggy, 
and, by great induftry and expcnecs, defended 
from the fea. Arbuthr:or. 

Bo’cuouse!: ». f. [from dog and hoxufe. | 
A houfe of office. 

Bon Ea. ni f- [an Indian word.] A fpecies 
of tea, of higher colour, and more 
aftringent tafte, than green tea. 

Coarfe pewter; confitting chiefly of lead, is part 
of the bales in which g04ca tea was brought from 
China. Woodward. 

As fome frail cup of China's faireft mold 
The tumults of the boiling dobea braves, 

And holds fecure the coftee’s fable waves. Tickell. 

She went from opera, park, affembly, play, 

To morning walks, and pray'rs three hours a day 5 
To part her time "twixt reading and bobeas 
To mufe, and fpill her folitary tea. Popes 

To BOIL. v. n. [bouiller, Fr. dullio, Lat.) 

1. To be agitated by heat ; to fluctuate 
with heat. 

He faw there boil the fiery whirlpools. Chapman. 

Suppofe the earth removed, and placed nearer to 
the fun, in the orbit of Mercury, there the whole 
ocean would boil with extremity of heat. Bentley. 

2. To be hot; to be fervent, or effervef- 


cent. 
That ftrength with which my boiling youth was 
fraught, 
When in the vale of Balafor I fought. 
Well I knew 
What perils youthful ardour would purfue, 
That dciling blood would carry thee too far. Dryd. 
3. To move with an agitation like that of 
boiling water. 
Then headlong thoots beneath the dathing tide, 
The trembling fins the boiling waves divide. Gay, 
4. To be in hot liquor, in order to be 
made tender by the heat. 
Fillet of a fenny fnake, 
In the cauldron boil and bake. 
5. ‘Yo cook by boiling. 
lf you live in a rich family, roafting gnd Lowing 
are below the dignity of your office, and which it 
becomes you to be ignorant of. Swift. 
6. To boil over. To run over the veffel with 
heat. 
A few foft words and a kif, and the good man 
melts ; fee how nature works and boils over in him. 


Congreve. 
Ddz2 This 


Dryden. 


Sbakefpeares 
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This hollow was a vaft cauldron, filled with 
melted matter, which, as it dci/ed over in any part, 
ran down the fides of the mountain. Addif, on Italy. 

Jo Boit. v.a. To heat, by putting into 
boiling water ; to feeth. 

To try whether feeds be old or new, the fenfe 
cannot inform ; but if you boi them in water, the 
new feeds will fprout fooner. Bacon. 

In eggs boiled and roafted, into which the water 
entereth not at all, there is fcarce any difference to 
be difcerned. Bacon. 

Bort. x. /, See Bine. 

Bo’rtary. x. /. (from To boil.) A place at 
the falt works where the falt is boiled. 

Bo'irer. n. f. [from boil.) 

1. The perfon that boils any thing. 

That fuch alterations of terreiirial matter are 
not impoffible, feems evident from that notable 
practice cf the boilers of falt-petre. ` Boyle. 

2. The veffel in which any thing is boiled. 

This coffee-room is much frequented; and 
there are generally feveral pots and doi/ers before 
the ure. Woodward. 


BOISTEROUS. adj. [dyfer, furious, 
Dutch. ] 


1. Violent; loud; roaring ; ftormy. 
By a divine inftin&t, men’s minds miftruft 
Enfuing danger; as by proof we fee 
The waters {well before a boifterous ftorm. Shakefp. 
As when loud winds a well-grown oak would 
rend 
Up by the roots, this way and that they bend 
His reeling trunk, and with a doi’ rous found 
Scatter his leaves, and ftrew them on the ground. 
Waller. 
2. Turbulent ; tamultuous ; furious. 
Spirit of peace, 
Wherefore do you fo ill tranflate yourfelf 
Out of the {peech of peace, that bears fuch grace, 
Into the harth and doif'rous tor. gue of war? Shak. 
His fweetnefs won a more regard 
Unto his place, than all the 0/'rcus moods 
That ignorant greatnefs praétifeth. Ben Jonfon. 
God into the hands of their deliverer 
Puts invincible might, 
To quell the mighty of the earth, th’ oppreffor, 
The brute and oif’rcus force of violent men. Milton. 
Still muft I beg thee not to name Scmpronius : 
Lucia, I like not that loud boiferous man. Addifon. 
3. Unwieldy ; clamfily violent. 
His dciferous club, fo buried in the ground, 
He could not rearen up again fo light, 
But that the knight him at advantage found. 
Fairy Queen. 
4. It is ufed by Woodward of heat ; violent. 
When the fun hath gained a greater ftrength, 
the heat becomes too powerful and boiferous for 
them. Natural Hiflory. 
Bo'rstTerousty. adu. [from boifferous. | 
Violently ; tumultuouily. 
A {ceptre, fnatch’d with an unruly’ hand, 
Muf be as boifleroujly mainta n'd as gain'd. Slak. 
Thofe are all remains of the univerfal delure, 
when the water of the occan, being bei/lerou/ly 
turned out upon ‘the carth; bore along with it anl 
moveable bodies. Woilward. 
Another faeulty of the intellect comes boiferou fl 
in, and wakes me from fo pleafing a dream. Swifi. 


Bo’isterousness. n. f. [from dosferous. } 
The ftate or quality of being boifterous ; 
tumultuoufnels ; turbulence, 


Bo’cary. adj. [from dole.] Partaking of, 


the nature of bole, or clay. 

A weak and inanimate kind of loadftone, with a 
few magnetical lines, but chiefly confitting of a 
belary ard clammy fubRance. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 


BOLD. ad, [bald, Saxon. } 
1. Daring; brave; ftout; courageous ; 
magnanimous ; fearlefs ; intrepid. 
The wicked flee when no man purfueth 5; but 
the tightcous aré dod as a lion. Proverbs. 
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I have feen the councils of a noble country grow 
bold, or timorous, according to the fits of his good 
or ill health that managed them. Temple. 

2. Executed with fpirit, and without mean 
caution. 

Thefe, nervous, bold; thofe, languid and re- 

mifs. Refccmmor. 

The cathedral church is a very bc/d work, and a 
mafter-piece of Gothick architetture. Addif.on Italy. 

3. Confident; not fcrupulous; not timo- 
rous. 

We were bold in our God to fpeak unto you 
the gofpel of God with much contention. 1 Thef: 

1 can be ¿cid to fay, that this age is adorned 
with fome men of that judgment, that they could 
open new and undifcovered ways to knowledge. 

Locke. 
4. Impudent ; rude. 

In thy profperity he will be as thyfelf, and will 
be bcid over thy fervantse If thou be brought low, 
he will be againft thee. Ecclus. 

5. Licentious ; fuch as fhew great liberty 
of fiction, or expreffion. 

The figures are bold even to temerity. Coviey. 

Which no éo/d tales of gods or monfters fwell, 
But human paffions, fuch as with us dwell. Waller. 

6. Standing out to the view ; ftriking to 
the eye. 

Catachrefes and hyperboles are to be ufed judi- 
cioufly, and placed in poetry, as heightenings and 
fhadows in painting, to make the figure bolder, and 
caufe it to ftand off to fight. Dryden. 

7. Open ; fmooth ; even; level: a failor’s 
term. 

Her dominions have bold acceffible coafts. Howel. 

8. To make bold. To take freedoms: a 
phrafe not grammatical, though com- 
mon. To be bold is better; as, I was 
bold to tell the houfe, that f{candalous 
livings make fcandalous minifters. 


Rudgerd. 

I have made bald to fend to your wife ; 

My fuit is, that the will to Defdemona 

Procure me fome accefs. Shake/peare. 
Making fo bold, 

My fears forgetting manners, to unfeal 

Their grand commiffion. Skakefpeare. 

And were y` as good as George a Green, 
I fhall make bold to turn agen. Hudibras. 

I durft not make thus bold with Ovid, leit fome 
future Milbourn fhould arife. Dryden. 

Some men have the fortune to be efteemed wits, 
only for making bold to {coff at thefe things, which 
the greater part of mankind reverence.  Tillorfon. 

To Bo’. ven. v. u. [from bold.) To make 
bold ; to give confidence. 

Quick inventers, and fair ready fpeakers, being 
beldened with their prefent abilitics to fay more, 
and perchance better to, at the fudden for that 
prefent, than any other can -do, ufe lefs help of 
diligence and ftudy. Ajcham's Scboolmufter. 

I am much too vent’rous 
In tempting of your patience, but am bo/den'd 
Under your promis’d pardon. Shakefpeare. 
Bo’corace. n. f. [from bold and face. | 
Impudence; faucinefs; a term of re- 
proach and reprehenfion. 

How now, boldfaie ! cries an old trot: firrah, 
we cat our own hens, I'd have you know 3. what 
you eat, you fteal. L'Eftrange. 

Bo'upFaceD. adj. [from Sold and face. | 
Impudent. 

I have feen thote filliet of creatures; and, 
fecing their rare works, I have fern enough to 
confute ail the bo/dfaced atheifts of this age. 

Bramhall againfi Hobbes. 
Bo'LDLY. adv. [from éold.] 
1. In a bold manner ; with courage ; with 
{pirit. 

Thus we may boldly fprak, being ftrengthened 

with the example of fo reverend a prelate. looker. 
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I fpeak to fubjeéts, and a fubjedt fpeaks, 
Stirr’d up by heav’n, thus do/dly for his king. 
Skakc/peare. 
2. It may perhaps be fometimes ufed, in a 
bad fenfe, for impudently: ; 


Bo’Loness. n.f [from dold.] 


1. Courage; bravery; intrepidity ; fpi- 
rit; fortitude ; magnanimity ; daring- 
nefs. 

Her horfe the rid fo, as might fhew a fearful 
boldne/s, daring to do that which the knew not how 
to do. Sidney. 

2. Exemption from caution and fcrupulous 
nicety. 

The boldnefs of the figures is to be hidden fomc- 
times by the addrefs of the puet, tbat they may 
work their effeét upon the mind? Dryden. 

3. Freedom ; liberty. 

Great is my boldne/s of {peech toward you 3 great 
is my glorying in youe 2 Corinthians. 

4. Confident truft in God. 

Our fear excludeth not that boldne/s which be- 
cometh faints. Hooker. 

We have boldnefs and accefs with confidence, by 
the faith of him. Ephefians. 

Having therefore boldnefs to enter into the ho- 
lieft by the blood of Jefus. Hebrews. 

5- Afiurance ; freedom from bafhfulnefs ; 
confident mien. 

Wonderful is the cafe of boldnefs in civil bufi- 
nefs: what firt? Boldne/s. What fecond and 
third? Boldwefss And yet boldrefs is a child of 
ignorance and bafenefs, far inferiour to other parts. 

Bacone 
Sure, if the guilt were theirs, they could not 
charge thee 
With fuch a gallant boldne/s; if “twere thine, 
Thou couldft not hear ’t with fuch a filent fcorn. 
Denbam. 

His diftance, though it does not inftru& him to 
think wifer than other princes, yet it helps him”to 
fpeak with more boldnefs what he thinks. Temple 

Boldnefs is the power to fpeak or do what we 
intend, before others, without fear or diforder. 

Locke 

6. Impudence. i 
That moderation, which ufeth to fupprefs bold- 

nefs, and to make them conquer that fuffer. Hooker. 


BOLE. n. f. 


t. The body or trunk of a tree. 
All fell upon the high-hair’d oaks, and down 
their curied brows 
Fell buftling to the earth; and up went all the 
boles and boughs. Chapman. 

But when the fmoother bole from knots is free, 
We make a deep incifion in the tree. Dryden. 

View well this tree, the queen ofall the grove ; 
How vaft her b2/e, how wide her arms are fpread, 
How high above the reit the thoots her head! Dryd. 

2. A kinde” arth. 

Bole Armenwcx is an aftringent earth, which 
takes its name from Armenia, the country from 
which we have it. Woedevarde 

3. A meafure of corn, containing fix 
bufhels. 


Of good barley put cight boles, that is, about 
fix Englifh quarters, in a ftone trough. Mortimer. 
BO'LIS. n. /. (Latin. 

Bolis is_a great fiery ball, fwiftly hurried through 
the air, and-generally drawing a tail after ite Arif- 
totle calls it caprae There have often been im- 
menfe balls of this kind. Mufcb:nbrseck. 


Bott. n. /. A round ftalk or ftem ; as, a 


boll of flax. 


To Bort. v. n. [from the noun.] To 


rife in a ftalk. 
And the flax and the barley was fmitten: for 
the barley was in the ear, and the flax was bolle. 
Exodus. 
BO'LSTER, n. f. [bolytpe, Sax. bolfter, 
Dutch. } 


1. Some- 
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1. Something laid on the bed, toraife and) 3. To faften, as a bolt or pins to pin; to[Bourinc-nouse. #. f [from bolt and: 
fupport the head; commonly a bag filled} keep together. houfe.| ‘The place where meal is fifted. 
with down or feathers. . That I could reach the axle, where the pins are The jade is returned as white, and as powdered, 

Perhaps fome cold bank is her bo/fer now, Which bolt this frame, that I might pull them out! as if the had been at work in a dolting-bou/e. : 
» Or `gainft the rugged of fume broad elm Ben Fonfon. Dennise- 
Leans her unpillow'd head. Milton. | 4. To fetter ; to fhackle. BOo'LTSPRIT. 2 2. / A maf running out. 


.__ ‘This arm thall be a do/ffer for thy head ; It is great Bo’'wsprit. § at the headofa fhip, not 
I'll fetch clean ftraw to make a foldier’s bed. Gay. To do that thing that ends all other deeds, ftanding upright, but aflope. ‘The but 


i i -į Which fhackles accidents, and bolts up change. 5. : 
a pe e ai pny prst À Eshulifpeire. end of za is aioe denn againft the = 
Up goes her hand, and off the flips 5. To fift, or feparate the parts of any ofthe foremaft; fo that they are a nay 
The bolfters that fupply her hips. Swift. | thing with afieve. [d/uter, Fr.] to one another. ‘The length without 
3. A pad, or comprefs, to be laid on a He ‘now had bou/ted all the flour. Spenfer.| board is fufficient to let its fails hang. 
wound. In the bolting and fifting of fourteen iyears off clear of all incumbrances. If the bolt- 
The bandage is the girt, which hath a bolfer in| Power and favour, all that came,out could not be Jprit fail in. bad weather, the forematt 
cannot hold long after. Bow/prit is per- 


t , : pure meal. Wotton. 
the middle, and the ends tacked firmly Ss a TERRE T e Kiakia Ba Aep | t 
; Dryden. haps the right fpelling. Sea DiG- 
Sometimes I'd divide, 


As Bradwardin and holy Auftin can. 
6. To examine by fifting ; to try out ; to : 
And burn in many places; onthe topmatt, 
The yards, and do/t/prit, would I flame diftin@ly. 


lay open. 
It would be well do/ted out, whether great: re- X 

fra€tions may not be made upon reflections, as j s Sbakefpear ee 

upon direct beams. Bacon. | Bo LUS. ne fr. [B2re-. } A form of medi- 
The judge, or jury, or parties, or the Cppnpil, or| cine, in which the ingredients are made 

the truth much better than when the witnefs deli- Bo Gialiowed/at vitae & R: 


4. [In horfemanfhip.] 
The belfters of a faddle are thofe parts raifed upon 
the bows, to hold the rider’s thigh. Farrier’s Di@. 
Yo BOLSTER. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To fupport the head with a bolfter. 
2. To afford a bed to. 
Mortal eyes do fee them bo/fter, 
More than their own. Sbakefpeare’s Othello. 


. To hold wounds together with a com- vers only a formal feries. Hale. s i : 
3 prefs. 8 Timeand nature will So/t out the truth of things, Keep their bodies foluble the while by clyitersy 
The pra@ice of bolftering the cheeks forward, y nivale aae a ea ES. ed ie mee Hees en 
does little fervice to the wound, and is very uneafy | 7. To purify ; to purge. This is hart. B aoet we ace awe. a fe 

to the patient. Sharp. The fanned fnow, The Pra; alte Peart eer be TRAP 

4: To fupport ; to hold up; to maintain. That’s bolted by the northern blaf twice o'er. A coriplicated heap of ills, ? 
This is now an expreflion fomewhat Shakefpeare.! Defpifing bolufes and pills. Swifts. 


coarfe and obfolete. 


To Bout. v. n. To {pring out with {peed BOMB. 1. J. [bombui, Lats] 
We may be made wifer by the publick perfua- 7 4 


and fuddennefs ; to ftart out with the k Alov anes 


fions grafted in men's minds, fo they be ufed to 
further the truth, not to bolfler errour. Hooker. 
The lawyer fets his tongue to fale for the o/fer- 
ing out of unjuft caufes. Hakewill. 
It was the way of many to bo/fter up their crazy 
doating confciences with confidences. South. 


BOLT. 2. f. [doult, Dutch ; Boas. ] 
3. An arrow; a dart fhot froma crofsbow. 


Yet mark’'d I where the o/e of Cupid fell; 
It fell upon a little weftern flower, 
Before milk- white, now purple with love's wound. 
Shake/peare. 
The blunted bo/r againft the nymph he dreft; 
But with the tharp transfix'd Apollo's breaft. Dryd. 


2 .Lightning ; a thunderbolt. 


Sing'd with the flames, and with the bofts trans- 
fix’dy 

With native earth your blood the monfters mix'd. 

Dryden. 


3. Bolt upright; that is, upright as an 


arrow. 

Brul iron, native or from the mine, confifteth 
of long ftriz, about the thicknefs of a fmall knit- 
ting needle, bolt upright, like the briftles of a {tiff 
brulh. Grew. 

A: I ftood bolt upright upon one end, one of the 
ladies bur oug. Addifon. 


4: The bar of a door, fo called from being 


ftraight like an arrow. We now fay, /hoot 
the bolt, when we fpeak of faftening or 
opening a door. 

“Tis not in thec, to oppofe the dole 


Again my coming in. Shakefpeare. 


ç. An iron to falten the legs of a pritoner. 


This is, I think, corrupted from bought, 

or link. 

Away with him to prifon; lay bolts enough upon 
him. Shake/peare. 


quicknefs of an arrow. 
This Puck feems but a dreaming dolt, 
Still walking like a ragged colt, 
And oft out of a buth doth bolt, 
Of purpofe to deceive us. Drayton. 
They ere€ted a fort, and from: thence they 
bolted like beafts of the foreit, fometimes into the 
foreft, fometimes into the woods and. faftneffes, 
and fometimes back to their den. Baccn. 
As the houfe was all in a flame, out bolts a 
moufe from the ruins to fave herfelf. L'Effrange. 
I have refleéted on thofe men who, from time to 
time, have thot themfelves into the world. 1 have 
feen many fucceffions of them; fome bolting out 
upon the ftage with vaft applaufe, and others hifled 
ott. Dryden. 
The birds to foreign feats repair’d ; 
And beafts, that bolted out, and faw the foreft 
bar'd. Dryden. 


Bort-rore. n. f. [from bolt and rope.] 


The rope on which the fail of a fhip is 
fewed and faftened. Sea Dia. 


Bo'LTER. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. A fieve to feparate meal from bran or 


hufks ; or to feparate tiner from coarfer 
parts. 

Dowlas; filthy gowlas: I have given them away 
to bakers wives, and they have made bolters of 
them. Shakefpeare. 

With a good ftrong chopping knife mince the 
two capons, bones and all, as {mall as ordinary 
minced meat; put them into a large neat Bolter. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftry. 

When fupercilioufly he fifts 


Through coarfeft bolter others gifts. Hudibras. 


2. A kind of net. 


Thefe hakes, and divers others of the fore- 
cited, are taken with threads, and fome of them 


To Boma, wv. a. 


An upper chamber being thought weak, was- 
fupported by a pillar of iron, of the bignefs of. 
one’s arm in the mid{t ; which, if you had ftruck,. 
would make a little flat noife in the room, but a 
great bomb in the chamber beneath. Bacon. 


2. A hollow iron ball, or fhell, filled with: 


gunpowder, and furnifhed with a vent 
for a fufee, or wooden tube filled with 
combuiftible matter, to be thrown out 
from a mortar, which had its name: 
from the noife it makes. .The fufee, 
being fet on fire, burns flowly till ‘it 
reaches the gunpowder, which goes off 
at once, buriting the fhell to pieces with- 
incredible violence: whence the ufe of 
bombs in befieging towns. The largeft 
are about eightcen inches in diameter. 
By whom they were invented is not 
known, and the time is uncertain; fome 
fixing it to 1588, and others to 1495. 
Chambers. 

The loud cannon mi five iron pours, 
And in the flaught’ring bomb. Gradivus roars. Rowe. 
{from the noun.] To 
fall upon with bombs; to bombard. 

Our king thus trembles.at Namur, 
Whilft Villeroy, who ne’er afraid isy 

To Bruxelles marches on fecurc, 
To bomb the monks, and feare the ladiese Prior. 


Boma-cuest. n. /. [from bomb and chef} 


A kind of chek filled ufually with bombs, 
and fometirres only with gunpowder, 
placed under ground, to tear and blow 
it up in the air, with thofe who ftand 
on it. Chambers. 


GD BET V. as [from dhe noun. J with the bolter, which is a fpiller of a bigger fize. 


1. To hut or fatten with a bolt. Carew. | BomB-KeTCH.) 2. J A kind of ship, 


= mn — ~~ = —_o~wa 


The bolted gates flew open at the blatt; 
Tbe ftorm ruth'd in, and Arcite itood aghaft. 
Dryden. 


2. To blurt out, or throw out precipitantly. 


I hate when vice can bolt her arguments,, 
And virtue has nu tongue to check her prides Milton. 


glafs veffel, for chymical diftillations, 
called alfo a matra/s, or receiver. 
This Spirit abounds in falt, whichomay be fepa- 


raed, by putting the liquor into a dolsbead with a 
long narrow neek, Boyle. 


Bo'LTHEAD. ae A long ftraight-necked | Boms-vesset. f- ftrongly built, to bear 
O 


the thock of a mortar, when bombs are 
to be fired into a town. 


Nor could an ordinary fleet, with bomb-veffilsy 
hope to, fucceed againft a place that has in its ar- 
fenal gallics and men of ware = Addi/on cn Italy 


BOMBARD. 
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BOMBARD. mf.  [bombardus, Latin. ] 
1. A great’ čun; a cannon; ‘it is.a word 
now obfolete. 

They planted in divers places twelve great “Bem- 
bards, wherewith they threw huge ftones into the 
air, which, falling down into the city, might break 
down the houfes. ‘7 Knolls. 

2. A barrel. Obfolete. 
To Bomsa’rp. wv. a. [from the noun. -] To 
attack with bombs. 

A’ medal is ftruck on the English Gina in 
their attempts on Dunkigk, when tbey .endca- 
voured to blow up a tort, and dcandard the town. 

Addifon. 

BomBarpr’ ex. n. f. [from bombard.] 

~ The engineer whofe employment it is to 
fhoot bombs. 

The dembardier toffes his ball fometimes into the 
midit-of a city, with a defign to fill all around him 
withterrour and combuttion. Tatler. 


BOMBARDMENT. n. f [from boméard.] 


" An” attack’ made! ‘upon pay b gA > “by 
throwing bombs into it.” l 
> Genoda‘is not yet fecure fiom a Soeabukdeater, 
though it is not fo expofedvas formerly. »ddaifen. 

Bompasi N. n. f.[ bombafia, Fr. from bom- 
bycinus, filken, Lat] A flight filken 
RAM, for mournir 

BomBast.n. f Pa tuff of foft loofe 
texture ufed formerly to fwell,the gar- 
ment, and thence uted ‘to fignify bulk 
or fhew without folidity.] Fultani; big 
words, without meaning. 

Not pedants motley tongue, foldiers bembiaft, 
Mountebanks drug-tongue, nor the terms of Jaw, 
Are ftrong enough preparatives to draw 
Me to hear this. Donne. 

Are all the. flights of heroick poety to be con- 
cluded. dombaft, unnatural, and mere madnefs, be- 
caufe they are not affected with their excellencies ? 

Dryden. 

Bo’m Bast. adj. [from the fubftantive. ] 

High founding ; of big found without 
meaning. 

He, as loving his own pride 
Evades them with a dombaft. cłrcumitance, 
Horribly ftuff'd with epithets of war. . Sthake/p. 

BomsiLa’rion..2. f. [from bombus, Lat. ] 
Sound ; noife 5. report. 

How to abate the vigour, or filence the ben:bila- 
tion of guns, a way is faid to be by borax and but- 
ter, mixt in a due proportion, which will almot 
take off the report, and alfo the force of the charge. 

Brown’s VulgarsErrours. 
Bomsy’cinous, adj. [bombycinus, Lat. ] 
Silken; made of filk. 
BONA ROBA. n. J. (ital: a fine gown. | 
A fhewy wanton. 
We knew where the bona robas'were. Shake/p. 
BONASUS. n. J- (Lat.] A kind of buf- 
falo, or wild bul. 
BONCHRE TIEN. n. f. [French.] A Spe- 
cies of pear, fo called, probably, from 
the name of a gardener. 


BOND. x. J [bond. Sax. bounds; it is 
written id tiferently, in many of its 
fenfes, bond, or band. See Ban p.) 

1. Cords, or chains, with which any one 
is bound. 

There left me; and my man, both bound to- 
gether ; 
Till, gnawing with my teeth my bonds afundcr, 
I gain'd my freedom. Shakefpeare. 

2. Ligament that holds any thing toge- 
ther. 

Let any one fend his contemplation to the ex- 
tcaitics of the univerfe, and fee what conceivable 


and purpofe, 


BON 


of matter in fo clofe a pretlure,togethersy Locke. 
3. Union; connexion: aworkman’s term. 
Obfetveyi int Agorkiisg rup ther walls, that ao! fide 

of the hoale, nor any part of the walls, be brought 

Í up three feet aboveythe other; betorenthe) ext 
| adjoining walk.be wrought up to it, fo that they 
| -may be all. joined-together, and make a good bond. 
Mertimer’s Hufbandry. 


| ment; captivity. 
Whom I perceived\to have. nothing Laid to) Ñi; 
charge worthy.of death, or of bonds, Ktsy xxiii 29. 
5. Cement of union; Sane of union ; link 
of connexion.» 
| = Wedding is great Juno's crown; | * 
| O blefled-bcnd of board and bed! Shakefpeure. 
Love cools, brothers divide, and the bond is 
cracked ° twixe foni and father, Shate/p. King Lear. 
6. A writing of obligation to payga em, 
| or perform a’ contract.” ar 
*Go'with me'to/a notary, feal me'there' t * ' 
Your fingle bond. . ‘Shakefpeare. 
What if T ne’er confent to make you mihe ; 
My father’s promife ties me not to time; 
And bonds without a date, they fay, are void. 
Dryden. 
7. Obligation; law by which any man.is 


obliged. 


| | Unhappy that Lam! I cannot heave 
| My heart into my ‘mouth: I love.your majefty 


According to my cad, no more nor lefs. — Shak. 
Take which you pleafe, .it diffolves the bonds 
of government and obedience. er ~ Locke. 


‘Bonn. adj. [from bind, perhaps for bouna ; 
| if af 


from xebonden. Saxon. ] Captive ; 
fervile ftate. 

Whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we 
be bond or free. 1 Cor, xii. 33. 

Hes NDAGE. n. f. [from bond. ] 
. Captivity; imprifonment; ftate of re- 
peed 

You only have overthrown me, and in my 
bondage confifts my glory. Sidney. 

Say, gentle princefs, would you not fuppofe 
Your bondage happy, to be made a queen ? 

—To be a queen in bondage, is more vile 

Than is a flave im bafe fervility. Shakclpeare. 
Our cage 

We make a choir, as doth the prifon'd bird,” 

And fing our bondage freely. Shake/p. Cymbeline. 

The king, when he defign'’d you tor my guard, 
Refolv'd he would not make my bondage hard. Dryd. 

2. Obligation; tye of duty. 

If fhe has a ftruggle for honour, fhe is in a 
bondage’to love ; which gives the ftory its turn that 
way. -Pepe 

He muft refolve by no means to be enflaved, 
and brought under the bondage of obferving oaths, 
which ought to vanifh when they &and in com- 
petition with eating and drinking, or taking mo- 
ney. Sourb. 

Bo'npMatnp. a. f, [from bond, captive, 
and maid.] A woman flave. 

Good fifter, wrong me not; nor wrong yourfelf, 
To made a bordmaid and a flave of me. Shakefp. 

Bo’nnMan. 2. f. [from bond and man.] 


A man flave. 

Amongtt the Romans, in making of a bondman 
free, was it not wondered wherefore fo grcat ado 
fhould be made ? the matter ‘to prefent his flave 
in fome court, to take himyby the hand, and not 
only to fay, in the hearing of the publick ma- 
giftrate, 1 will that this man become trec; but, 
after thofe folemn words uttered, to ftrike him on 
the cheek, to turnshim round, the hair of his 
head to be fhaved off, the magiftrate to touch him 
thrice with a rod; in the end, a cap and a white 
garment given him. Hooker. 

O freedom | firft delight of human kind ; 

Not that which dendmen trom their matters find. 
Dryden. 


hoops, what Land He can imazine, to Hold thie mahi! 


4. [In the plural.] Chains ; pgs 


BON 


Bonpse’nvant.-n, f [from bend and: 
fervant.| (Acflave; Ap aa without 

| the liberty of quitting»hisrmatter, «+ # 
| Andif thy brother, that dwelleth baatliogl be 
| waxen poor, and be fold"unto thee, thousthaleindt 
| ‘compel pam to ferve aga bend sfervants ol one! 
Loviticut, 2XV~ 39 
Bonser” rvice, 2. f [from bond and jer- 


vice.} “he condition of a bondiery ant; 


flavery. 
Upon thofe did Solomon levy’a tribute of bond- 
fervice. Kings. 


Bo*wo stave: n. / [from Bond’and flave. |! 
| A man in flavery; one of fervile con- 


dition, who cannot change his matter... 
Love enjoined fuch diligence, that no appren- 

t-e, no, no bondjlawes could ever -bey by fear, 

more ready at all commands than that young prin=* 

cels wase Sidney. 

All her ornaments are taken away ; of a free- 
| woman {Reis ‘become a bond plave. « 1 Macs tis tts 
| Comthenlysthelbeadflawe is fed hy his lord, but! 

| here the lord was fed by his,dondjlaves i 

Sir J. Davies, 

Bot NDSMAN. H f. [fram bond and mam 

| mt. A flave. 

Carnal greedy people, without fuch a toe My 
would have nc mercy upon their poor bsndfmen 
and beatts. Derbar:. 

2. A perfon bound, or giving fecurioji for 
another. 5i : ; 


i 


Bo’n pswoMANy af [from bond'and wo- 


man.| A woman faver: 
My lords, the fena‘ors 
Are fold for flaves, and their wives tor bond/zoomer., 


Ben Fonfon's Cataline, 
BONE, x. f. [ban, Saxon.] 


1. The wid parts of the body of an animal, 
made up of hard fibres, tied one to an- 
other by {mall tranfverfe fibres, as thofe 
of the mufcles. In a foetus they are 
porous, foft, and eafily difcerned. As 
their pores fill with a fubftance of their 
own nature, fo they increafe, harden, 
and grow clofe to one another. They 
are all fpongy; and full of little cells ; 
or are of aconfiderable firm thicknefss 
with a large cavity, except the teeth ; 
and where they are articulated, they 
are covered with a thin and itrong mem- 
brane, called the periofteum. Each done 
is much bigger at its extremity than in 
the middle, that the articulations might 
be firm, and the boxes not eafily put out 
of joint. But, becaufe the middle of 
the done fhould be ttrong, to fuitain its 
allotted weight, and refit accidents, the 
fibres are there more clofely compacted 
together, fupporting one another ; and 
the doze 1s made hollow, and conie- 
quently not fo eafily broken, as it mutt 
have been had it been folid and {maller. 


Quincy. 

Thy bones are marrowlefs, thy blood is cold. 
Macbeth. 
There was lately a young gentlemass bit to the 
banes Tatlera 


4A fragment of meat; a bone with as 
much flefh as adheres to it. 
Like AEfop's hounds contending for the ies 
Each pleaded right, and would be lord alone. 
Dryde Me 
3. Tobe upon the bones. To attack. 
Puls had a month's mind to de upon cbe benes of 
him, but was aot willing co pick a quarrel. 
L` Efirange. 
4. To 


—_—_——_ 


-B-ON 


4. To make no bones. To make no feruple:: 
a metaphor taken from a dog, who rea- 
dily fwallows meat that has.no bones. | 

5. Bones. A fort of bohbins, madeof trot- 

, _ ter bones, for weaving bonelace. 
6. Bones. Dice. © 
But then my ftudy was to-cog the dice, ° 
“And dext’roufly to throw the lucky fice: 
To fhun ames ace, that {wept my ftakes away 5 
And watch the’box, tor fear they fhould convey 
Falfe Sones, and put upon mein the play. Dryden. 
To Bont vaa: [fromthe noun.] To take 
“out the bones from the flefh; as, the 
cooks Soned the veal. 


Bo‘nevace.#./. [trom bone and lace; thed : 


bobbins with which lace is woven being. 

frequently made of bones.] Flaxen lace, 
{fuch as women wear on their linen. 

The things $ou follow, and make fongs on 

now, fhould be fent to knit, or fit down to bobbins 

©) op benelace. "Tatler. 

_ We deftroy the fyaimeiry of the human figure, 

and foolifhly contrive to call off the cye from great 

and real beauties, to childiih gewgaw ribbands and 


bonelacee : mcd ooni i Spesator. 
“Bo'nevess. adj. [trom done.] ix Wanting 
bones. 


I would, while ic was:fmiling a my face, 
Have pluckt my nipple from, his bonelefs gums, | 
And dafht the brains out. |? ~ Shake beara 

Jo Boneser. v. n. [from bone and fet. 
To reitore a bone out of joint to its 
place; or join a’ bone broken to the 
other part, a orn 

A frattured leg fet in the country by one, pre: 
tending to bcnejetting. Wifeman's Surgery. 

BO'NESETTER. 7. /. [from doxcjer.) A chi: 
rurgeon ; one who particularly profeffes 
the art of reftoring broken or luxated 
bones. Seg 

Atprefent my defire is to have a good borcfetter. 

Denkan 

Bo'NriRe. 2. /. [from Jon, good, Frvand | 
fre] A fire made for fome publick 
caule of triumph or txultations > , 

Ring ye the bells to make it wear away, 
And bcrfires make all day. Spenfer. 

How came fo many bsrfires to be made in queen 
Mary's days? Why, fic had abufed and deceived 
her people. Tn p ern a 

Full foon by Lor fire,and by bell, 

We learnt our liege was paing Well. Gayi 

BO NGRACÈ wf. (bonne grace, Fr.) A 
forehead-cloth, or covering for the fore- 
head. Not now ufed. Skinner, 

I havc feen her befet all over with emeralds 
and pearls, ranged in rows about her cawl, her 
peruke, her bongrace, and chaplet. f 

Ropseaoilbcn Providence. 

Bonner. m. fo (bonet; Fr.] A covering 
for the head; ahat; acap. ye 

Go to them with this bonnet in thy hand,’ 
And thus far having ftretch'd it, here be with ehem, 
Thy knee buffing the tones; for, in fuch bufinefs, 
Action is eloquence. Sbakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

‘They had not probably the ceremony of vailing 
the bonnet in their falutacions ; tor, in medals, 
they fill have it on their heads. ote 

Bowner. {In fortification.) A kind of 
little ravelin, without any ditch, having 
a parapet three feet high, anciently 
placed before the points cf the faliane 
angles of the glacis. 

BoNNeET à prefire, or prieft’s cap, ìs an 
outwork, having at the head three faliaat 
angles, and two inwards. 

Bonnets, (In the fea language.) Small 


fails fet on the courfes on the mizzen, 


mopluntsj : sy 0ini 
Bony nadje [from bones} 


ee Aetheend of this holes a membrane, fattened 


Te | 
a 


eBCOLO 


mainfail, and: forefail ofa hip, when 
thefe are too narrow. or fhallow to clothe 
the mait, or in order to-make more way 

' in calm weather. Chambers. 

Bo’xnwrty, adj. [from bonay.] Gayly ; 
handfomely ; plumply. 

Bon niness. 2. /. [trom bonny]: Gayety ; 
handfomenefs ; plumpnefs. 

BONNY. aaj [from bon, bonne, Fr. It 
îs a word’ now almoit confined to the 
Scottith dialect. f 

1. Handfome ; beautiful. ` 
Match tomatch sl, have encounter’d him, 

And made a)prey,jorjcarrion kites and,crows $} 

Ev’n of the bonny beat he lov'd fo well. Shuke/p. 

' Thos wail’d the touts in‘ melancholy ftrain, 

Till bonny Sufan {ped acrofs the plaine = ~" Gay. 

2: Gay.; merry; frolickfome; cheerful ; 

‘blithe. 
Then figh not fo, but let them go, 

_ And be you blithe and, donay. Shakefpeare. 

3. It feems to be generally ufed in conver- 
{ation for plump. "he 

BONNY-CLABBER. 2./., A word ufed in 
Ireland for four buttermilk. ___ 

We fcorn, for. want of talk, to jabber 
Or parties o’et otit bonny-clabber; 
Nov are we ftuuious to enquire, 
Who votes for mandrs, who for hire. Swift. 


BO’NUM:MAGNUM. `n. f A fpecies of 


1. Confitting of bores. 


tora round dony limb, and ftretched like the head 
of a drum, and. therefore,» by anatomifts, called 
tympanum: Ruy. 

2. Full of bones. 

Bo‘osy. n. f. [a word of nò certain ety- 
mology. Hen/baw thinks it a corruption 
of bull-beef, ridiculoufly ; Skinner ima- 

ines it to-be derived from bobo, foolith, 
Spanith. “Junius finds boavbard to be an 
old Scottifh word for a coward, a con- 
vemptible fellow ; from which.he natu- 
rally deduces ġooby :, but the original of 
bowhard isnot known.] A dull, heavy, 
ftupid fellow ;. a Jubber. 

IIL Butone exception toithis fa& we find; 

That boby Phaon only was unkind, 

An ill-bsed boatman, rough as waves and wind. 
whine Prior. 
Xx oung matter next muft rife to fill him wine, 

And, ftarve himfelf to fee the booby dine. King. 


= 


BOOK, x. / [boc, Sax. fuppofed from doc, 
cech, becaufe they wrote on beechen 
boards 3; as Jiber, in Latin, from the 
rind of a.tree.] 
1. A volume in which we read or write. 
Sce a buok of prayer in his hand ; 
True ornaments to know a holy man. Shake/peare. 
Receive the fentence of the law for fins, 
Such as by God's Book are adjudg’d to death. Shak. 
In the coffin that had the books, they were found 
as frefh as if they Had been but newly written ; 
being written on parchment, and covered over 
with watch candles of wax. Bacon. 
Books area fort, of dumb teachers; they cannot 
an{wer fudden queftions, or explain prefent doubts : 
thisiis properly the work of a living initruétor. 
Watts. 
z. A particular part of a work. 
The firit book we divide into fections; whereof 
the firft ia thefe chapters pate Durnet’s Theory. 
3. ‘The regifter in which a trader kceps an 
account of his debts. 
This life 
Is nobler than attending for a bauble; 


Prouder, than yuftling in unpaid-for filk ; 
Such gain the cap of him that makes them fine, 
Yet keeps his book uncrofs'd. Shake/deare. 

4. In books. In kind remembrance. 

I was fo much in bis books, that, at his deceafe» 
he left me the lamp by which he ufed to write his 
lucubrations. Addifon. 

5. Without book. By memory; by repeti- 
tion ; without reading. 

Sermons read they abhor in the church; but 
fermons without book, fermons which fpend their 
life in their birth, and. may have public audience 
but once. Hooker. 

Zo Book. v. a. [from the noun.}] To re- 
gilter in a book: 

Isbefeech your grace, let it be booked with the 
reft of this day's deeds; or I will have it in a par- 
ticular ballad elfe, with mine own piéture on the 
top of it. Shake/peare. 

He made wilful murder high treafon; he caufed 
the marchers to book their men, tor whom they 
fhould make anfwer. Davies on Irelande 

Boox-keepinc. a. fa [from book and 
keep.]. The art of keeping accounts, or 
recording pecuniary tranfactions, in fuch 

.amanner, that at any time a man may 
thereby know the true {tate of the whole, 
or any part of his affairs, with clearnefs 
and expedition. Harris. 

BooK BINDER. 2.f. [from book and bind. J 
A man whofe profeflion it is to cover 

_ bocks: 

BooxFrvt. adj. [from book and full.] Full 
of notions gleaned from books; crowded 
with undigefted knowledge. 

The Lookful blockhead, ignorantly read, 

With loads of learned lumber in his head, 

With. his own tongue ftill edifies his ears, 

And always liftning to himfelf appears. Pope. 

Bo’ox1sH, adj. [from bo0k.] : Given to 
books ;. acquainted only with books. It 
is generally ufed contemptuoufly, 

PU make him yield the crown,< 

Whofe hookifb rulelhath pull’d fair England down. 

Shakefpearce 

I'm not booki, yet I. can read waitipg-gentle- 
woman in the “fcape. Shake/peare’s Winter's. Talc. 

Xantippe follows her namefake; being married 
to a bocki> man, who has no knowledge of the 
world. Speffator. 

Book rsuness. n.f. [from booki/o.} Much 
application to books ; over-ftudioufnefs. 

Bookie AKNED. adj. [from book and 
learned.] Verfed in books, or literatare : 
a term implying fome flight contempt. 

Whate'er thefe buok/earn'd blockheads fay; 
Solon 's the verieft fool in all the play. Dryden. 

He i quote paflages out of Plato, and Pindar, 
at his Wn table, to fome bookiearned companion, 
without bluthing. Swift. 

Book LEARNING. n. f: [from book ‘and 


eal Skill in literature ; acquaint- 
ance with books: a term of fome con- 
tempt. 


They might talk of Aesklarning what they 
would, but he never faw more unfeaty fellows than 
great clerks. Sidney. 

Neither does it fo much require book/earning and 
fcholarfhip, as good natural fenfe, to diftinguith 
true and falfe, and to difcern what is well proved, 
and what is not. Burnet’s Theory. 


Bookman: m.f [from baok and mañ] A 
man whofe profeifion is the itudy of 
books. 

This civil war of wits were much better us`d 
On Navarre and his bookmen ; for here *tis abus'de 
ShakeJpeare. 
Bo’oxmarTe. n. f. [from book and mate. | 


Schoolfellow. 
This 


B O'O CB OO 


This Armado.is a Spaniard that: keeps» Kère in BOOR. u.f. [ beer, Dutch; sebune, Sax.] 


court 5 ntr ellow ; 
A phantafm, parteren ibe > one that makes fport peene ata te ae f p nf 
9 e 


To the prince and his bockmates. x Shukcipaires 
Boorserver. n, /. [from dook.and Jal.) 
He whofe profeffion it is to fell books. 

He went to the boskfeller, and told'him in anger, 
he had fold a book in which there was falie di- 
vinity. Walton. 

Bo’oxworm. n, J. [from book and 2vorm. } 
1. A worm or mite that eats holes in books, 
chiefly when damp. 

My lion, like a moth or boskwcerm, feeds upon 
nothing but paper, and J fhall'teg of them to diet 
him with wholcfome and fubftautial food. 

Guardian. 
2. A ftudent too clofely given to books ; 
a reader without judgment. 

Among thofe vencrable galleries and folitary 
feenes of the univerfity, | wanted but a black 
gown, and a falary,’to be as mere a bookworm as 
any there. Pope's Deters, 

Bo’ory. ./. [An Irifh term.] | 

All the Tartarians, and the people about the 
‘Cafpian Sea, which are naturally Scythians, live 
in hordes; being the ‘very fame that the’ Irith 
boolies are, driving their cattle with them, and 
feeding only on their milk and whité meats. 

Spenfer. 
Boom. z. /. [from boom, a tree, Dutch.] 
1. (In fea language.] (A long pole ufed 
to fpread out the clue of the {tudding 
fail; and fometimes the clues of the 
mainfail and forefail are boomed out. 
2. A pole with bufhes or bafkets, fet up as 
a mark to fhew the failors how to fteer 
in the channel, when a country is over- 
flown. Sea Dictionary, 
3. A bar of wood laid acrofs ‘a harbour, 
to keep off the enemy. 

As his hervick worth ftruck envy dumb, 

Who took the Dutchman, and who cut the boom, 

1 Dryden, 

To Boom. w. 2. [from the noun. A fea 

term. | | 

1. To-rufh with violence; as a thip is faid 

to come booming, when fhe makes all the 

fail fhe can. Dia. 
2. To {well and fall together. 

Booming o'er his head 

The billows clos‘d; he 's number'd with the dead. 

Young. 

Forfook by thee, in vain I fought thy aid, 

When booming billows clos’d above my head. Pope. 

Boon. x. /. [from bene, Sax. a petition. ] 

A gift; a grant ; a benefadtion ; a pre- 

fert. 

Vouchfafe me for my meed but one fair look : 
A fmaller boon than this I cannot beg, 

And lefs than this, 1'm fure, you cannot give. 
Shakefpeare. 

That courtier, who obtained a basn of the em- 
peror, that he might every morning whifper him 
in the ear, and fay nothing, afked no unprofitable 
{uit for himfelf. Bacon, 

The bluft'ring fool has fatisfy'd -his will; 
His boon is giv'n; his knight has.gain'd the day, 
But loft the prize. Dryden's Fables. 

What rhetorick didft thou ufe 
To gain this mighty con? fhe pities me! 
Addifon’s Cato. 
Boon. adj. [bon, Fr.] Gay; merry: as, 
a boon companion. 
Satiate at length, 

And heighten‘d as with wine, jocund and doen, 
Thus to herfelf the pleafingly began. Par. Lof. 

I know the infirmity of our family; we play the 
boon companion, and throw our money away in 
our Cups. Arbuthnct. 


bling; and if a man does but makea face upon the 
boor, he is prefently a malecontent. L’Eftranga 
He may live as well as’a bær of Holland, who 
cares of growing ftill richer wafe his life. Templd. 
To one well-born, th’ altront jis worfe and more, 
When he’s abus'd and bated by a boore Dryden. 
Bo’ortsH. adj. [from boor:] Clownifh ; 
ruitick ; untaught ; uncivilized. 
Therefore, you ¢lown, abandon, which is, ip 


is, company of this female. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Bo'orIisHLY. adv. [from boorijh.] Ina 
boorifh manner ; after a clownifh man- 
ner. 

BoorisHNEss.n./. [from borih. | Clown- 
ifhnefs ; ruiticity ; coarfeneis of man- 
ners. 

Boose. 2. f. [boyix, Sax.] A ftall for a 
cow or an ox. | 

Ts BOOT. v. a. [Saten, to profit, Dutch: 
bor, in Saxon,'is recompence, repent- 
ance, or'fine paid by way of expiation ; 
botan is, to repent, or to compeniate ; 
as, 

He sy pir P bre and bore, 
And ber bivonendome.} `“ 

1. To profit; to advantage: it is com- 
monly ufed in thefe modes, it- boots, or 
what boots it, | hi 

It thall not boat them, who derogate from read- 
ing, to excufe it, when they fee no other remedy ; 
as if their intent were only to deny that aliens and 
ftrangers from the family of God» are won, or 
that belief doth ufe to be,wrought) at the firft in 
them, without fermons. Hooker. 

For what I have, } need. not.to repeat; 
And what 1 want, it boosts not to coniplain. 

If we fhun 
Vhe purpos’d-end, or here lie fixed all, 
What doors it us thefe wars to have begun? 

What doors the regal circle on his heady l 
That long behind he trails his pompous rebe? Pope, 

2. To enrich; to benefit. 

And J will boor thee with what gift befide, 
Thart modefty can.beg. ‘Skat. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Boor. 2. /. [from the verb.] 

1. Profit; gain; advantage; fomething 
given to mend the exchange. l 

My gravity, 
Wherein, let no man hear me, 1 take pride, i 
Could I, with boct, change for an idlesplume, 
Which the air beats for, vain. " Shakefgcares 

2. Yo boot. With advantage ; over and 
above ; befides. 

Canft thou, © partial fleep, give thy répofe 
To the wet feaboy, in an hour folrudes œ "1 
_And, in the calmeft and the ftilleft night, 

With all appliances and means to boot, 
Deny it to a king? Shakefpeare. 

Man is God's image; but a poor man is i 
Chrift’s tampo oot: both imagesregard. Herbert. 

He might have his mind and manners formed, 
and be inftructed ro dcor in fevexval fciences. Lucke.: 

3. It feems, in the following lines, ufed 
for booty, or plunder. 

Others, like foldiers, armed in their ftings, 


Sbak. 


Fairf. 


fhoe, Welth; borte, French. 
1. A covering for the leg, ufe 
men. 


by horfe- 


That my leg is too long= 
—No; that it is too Jittle— 
I'll wear a boct, to make it fomewhat rounder. 


Sbhakejpeare. 
2 


The bare fenfe of a calamity is called: grum- |: 


the vulgar, leave the fociety, which, in the bocrifh, | 


Make boot upon the fummer's velvet buds. Shaka 


BOOT. n. f. [bottas, Armorick ; ores, a 


g ? 
‘BOO 
Shew'd him his room, where ‘he muft lodge that 
night 

Pull'd off his, boots, and took away the light. Miir. 
~ Bishop Wilkin: fays, he does. not queftion but 
it will be as ufual for a man to call for his wings, 
when he is going a journczy,‘as it is now to call 


for his boots. Addijon’s Guardian. 
2. Akindof rack for the leg, formerly ufed 
in Scotland for torturing criminals. 
Boor of a Coach. The {pace between the 
coachman and the coach. 


To Boor. v. a. [from the noun.] ‘To put 


on boots. 
Boot, boct, mafter Shallow; I know the young 
king is*fick for me: letus take any man’s, horfes. 
Shake/pcare. 


| Boot-nose. n. /. [from boot and boje.) 


Stockings to ferve for boots ; {patter- 
dathes. 

His lacquey with a linen {tock on one lcg; and 
a boot-bofe on the other, gartered with a red and 
blue lift. Shakc/peare. 

Boot-tree. n. /. [from boot and tree. 
Two pieces of wood, fhaped like a leg, 
to be driven into boots, for ftretching 
‘and ‘widening them. 

Bo‘or-caTcuHer. 2. fe [from boot and 
catch.| The perfon whofe bufinefs at an 
inn is to pull off the boots of paffengers. 

The oitler and the dcctcatcher ought to partake, 
| Swift. 

Booren. adj. [from ġoot.] In boots; in 


“a horfeman’s habit. 


A booted judge fhall fit to try his caufe, 

Not by the ftatute, but by martial laws. Dryden. 

Boorn. 2.f. (boed, Dutch ; bwth, Welth, J 
A houfe built of boards, or boughs, to 
be ufed for a fhort time. 

The clothiers found means to have all the quett 
made of the northern men, fuchas bad their boobs 
in the faire | Camden. 

Much mifchief will be done at Bartholomew 

fair by thé-fall of a bcatb. . Sswift. 

Bo’oriess. adj. [from Soot. ] 

1. Ufelefs ; unprofitable ; unavailing ; 
without advantage. 

When thole accurfed meflengers.of hell 
Came to their wicked man, and ‘gan to tell 
Their briefs pains, and ill fucceeding night. 

; ; Spenfer. 
~ God did not fuffer him, being defirous of the 
light of wifdom, with ductle/s expence of travelsito 


* wander in darknefs. Hacker. 
Bootle/s {peed, 
When cowardice purfues, and valour flies. Shak 
Let him alone; 
T'll follow him no more with bootle/s pray'rs : 
He feeks my life. Sbakefpeare 
2. Without fuccefs. 
Doth not Brutus boirlefs kneel? - Shakefpeare. 


Thrice trom’ theibanks of Wye, 
And fandy bottom'd Severn, have I fent 
a Him bootle/s home, and weather-beaten backs 
Shake/peare. 
Bo‘ory. 2./. [buyt, Dutch; dutin, Fr.) 
1. Plunder; pillage; fpoils gained: from 
the enemy. 
One way a band fele&t from forage drives . | 
A herd ôf beeves, fair oxen, and fair kiac, 
Their booty. Miltone 
His:confcience is the hue and cry that purfues 
him ; and when hesteckoos that he has gotten a 
booty, he has only caught a Tartar. L’Eftranges 
For, fhould you tu extortion be inclin‘d, 
Your crue! guilt will little booty find. Dryden. 
2. Things gotten by robbery. 
If 1 had a mind to be honeft, I fee fortune would 
not fuffer me; fhe drops écéries in my mouth. ` 
Shakefpcare. 


3. To 
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ga To play booty, To play difhonefly, with 
" ansintent to lofe. The French ufe, Je 
Juis botté, when they mean to fay, T will 
not go. A 
~ * We underftand what we ought to do; but when 
we deliberate, we play booty againft ourlelves: our 
confciences dire€t us Mne way, our corruptions 
hurry us another. — L'E ftrange. 

I have fet this argument in the beft light, that 

the ladies may not think that I write booty. Dryd. 
Bore’er. n. j: [from bo and peep.] The 
aét of looking out, and drawing back as 
if frighted, or with the purpofe to fright 
fome other. | 
Then they for fudden joy did weep, 
~ And I for forrow fung, 
That fucha king thould play bopeeps 
And go the fouls among. Shake/peare. 
Rivers, 
That ferve inftead of peaceful barriers, 
To part th’ engagements of their warriours, 
_ Where both trom fide'to fide may fkip, 
And only encounter at bopecp. Hudibras. 

There the devil plays. at depecp, puts out his 
horns to do mifchief, then thrinks them back 
for fafety- Dryden. 

-BORA’CHIO. n. f. (borracho, Span.] A 
drunkard. i 

How you ftink of wine! D'ye think my niece 
will ever endure fuch a beracbio! you're an abfo- 
lute boracbio. Congreve. 

Bo’raete. adj. [from bore.] ‘That may 
be bored. 
Bo’race. naf- [from borago, Lat.] A 
lant. Miller. 
BU RAMEZ. n. f. The Scythian lamb, 
generally known by the name of Agnus 
Scythicus. 

Much wonder is made of the boranrz, that 
ftrange plant-animal, or vegetable lamb of Tar- 
tary, which wolves delight to teed.on ; which hath 
the thape of a lamb, aftordeth a bloody juice upon 
breaking, and liveth while the plants be confumed 
about it. Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 

BORAX. n. f- (borax, low Latin.) An 
artificial falt, prepared from fal ammo- 
niac, nitre, calcined tartar, fea falt, and 
alum, diffolved in wine. It is principally 
ufed to folder metals, and fometimes an 
uterine ingredient in medicine. Quincy. 

Bo'rpet. n. f. (bordeel, Teut. bordel, 

Borne’'LLO.§ Armorick.} A brothel ; 
a bawdy-houfe. 

From the bordello it might come as well, 
The'fpitil, or piéthatch. Ben Fonfen. 

Making even his own houfe a ftew, a bordel, 
and a fchool of !ewdnefs, to irftiù vice into the 
unwary ears of his poor chilcven. South. 

BORDER. z. J. [bord, Germ. bord, Fr.] 

3. The outer part or edge of any thing. 

They have looking-glaties bordered with broad 
borders of cryftal, and great counterieit precious 
ftones. Bacon. 

The light muft ftrike on the middle, and ex- 
tend its greateit clearnefs un the principal figures; 
dimimfhing by degrees, as it comes nearer and 
nearer to the borders. Dryden. 

2. The march or edge of a country ; the 
confine. 

If a prince keep his refidence on the border of his 
dominions, the remote parts will rebel ; but if he 
make the centre his feat, be ihail eafily keep thein 
in obedience. Spenfer. 

3. The outer part of a garment, gene- 
rally adorned with needlework, or or- 
naments. 9 

4. A bank raifed round a garden, and fet 
with flowers ; a narrow rank of herbs or 
flowers. 


VoL. I. 


To BORDER., V. a. 
1. To adorn with a border of ornaments. 
2. Toreach ; to touch; to confine upon; 


3. To make by piercing. 


| grees, to piezce os bore theig way iatoa trecy with 
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There he arriving, round about doth Ap 
From bed to bed, from one to other border 5 

And takes furvey, with curious bufy eye, 
Of every flower and herb there fet in order. Spenfer. 

All with a border of rich fruit-trees crown'd, 
Whofe loaded branches hide the lofty mound ; 
Such various ways the fpacious alleys lead, 
My doubtful mufe knows not what path to tread. 

Waller. 


To BORDER. v. n. [from the noun. } 
1. To confine upon; to touch fomething 


elfe at the fide or edge : with upon. 

It bordereth upon the province of Croatia, which, 
in time paft, had continual wars with the Turks 
garrifons. Knolles. 

Virtue and honour had their temples dordering on 
each other, and are fometimes both on the fame 


coin. Addijon. 


2. To approach nearly to. 


All wit, which borders upon profanenefs, and 
makes bold with thofe things to which the greateft 
reverence is due, deferves to be branded with folly. 


Tillotfon. 


to be contiguous to. 
Sheba and Raamah are thofe parts of Arabia, 
which border the fea called the Perfian gulf. 
Ralegh. 


BO'RDERER. x. /. [from dorder.] He that 


dwells on the borders, extreme parts, 
or confines; he that dwells next to any 
place. 
They of thofe marches, gracious fovereign ! 
Shall be a wall fufficient to defend 
Qur inland from the pilfering barderers. Skakefp. 
An ordinary horfe will carry two facks of fand ; 
and, of fuch, the borderers on the fea do beftow 
fixty at leat in every acre; but moft hufbands 
double that number. Carcw. 
The eafieft to be drawn 
To our fociety, and to aid the war: 
The rather for thcir feat, heing next bord'rers 
On Italy; and that they abound with horfe. 
Ben 
The king of Scots in perfon, with Perkin in 
his company, entered with a great army, though 
it chiefly confifted of b:rderers, being railed fome- 
what fuddenly. Bacin. 
Volga’s ream 
Sends oppofite, in fhaggy armour clad, 
Her borderers ; on mutual flaughter bent, 


They rend their countries. Philips. 


To BO'RDRAGE. v. n. [from border.] To 


plunder the borders.. Not in ufe, 

Long time in peace his realm eftablithed, 
Yet oft annoy`d with fundry bsrdragings i 
Of ncighbour Scots, and foreign {catterlings. Spen/. 


To BORE. v. a. [bopian, Sax.] 


1. To pierce in a hole. 

; I'll believe as foon, 
Chis whole earth may be dor'd ; and that the moon 
May through the centre creep. Shakefpeare. 

Mulberrics wiil be fairer, if you bore the trunk 
of the tree through, and thruit, into the places 
bered, wedges of fome hot trees. Bacon. 

But Capys, and the graver fort, thought fit 
The Greeks futpećted prefent to commit 
To feas or fames; at leaft, to {earch and bore 
The fides, and what that {pace contains t' explore. 

Dexbam. 
2. To hotlow. 

‘Take the barrel of a long gun, perfeSly bored, 
and fet it upright, and take a bullet exactly fit 
for it; and then, if you fuck at the mouth of the 
barre] never fo gently, the bullet will come up fô 
forcibly, that it will hazard the Rsiking out your 
teeth. Digby. 


Thefe diminutive caterpillars are able, by de- 


å 


onfon. 


BOR 
very (mall holes; which, after they are fully en« 
tered, grow together. i ‘ Ray. 


4. To pierce; to break through. 

Confider, reader, what fatigues I've known, 
What riots fcen, what buftling crowds I bor'ds 
How oft I crofs'd wuere carts and coaches roar’d. 

Gaze 
To Bor E. V. Z. > 


1. To make a hole. 


A man may make an inftrument to ore a-hole 
an inch wide, or half an inch, not. to dere a hole 
of a foote Wilkinse e 


2. To pufh forward towards- 2 certain 
point. | 
Thofe milk paps, 
That through the window bars bore at men’s eyet, 
Arc not within the leaf of pity writ. Séakefpeara 
Nor fouthward to the raining regions run j 
But boring to the weft, and hov'ring there, 

With gaping mouths they draw prolifick air. Dryd» 
To Bore. v. #. [with farriers.] Is when a 
horfe carries his nofe near the ground. 

Di&s 


Bore. x.°/. [from the verb. ] eo 
1. The hole made by boring. 
Into hollow engincs long and round,’ 
Thick ramm‘d, at th’ other dere-with touch of fire 
Dilated, and infuriate. Milton. 


2. The inftrument with which a hole is 
bored. 


So fhall that hole be fit for the file, or fquare bore. 
Monon. 
3. The fize of any hole; the cavity ; the 
hollow. | l 
We took a cylindrical pipe of glafs, whofe bore 
was about a quarter of an inch jn diameter, Boyles 
Our careful monarch ftands in perfon by, 
This new-caft cannon’s firmnefs to explore ; 
The ftrength of big-corn’d powder loves to try, 
And ball and cartridge forts for every bores» Dryde 
Ic will beft appear in the bores of wind inftru- 
ments ; therefore caule pipes to be made with g. 
fingle, double, and fo ony to a fextuple bore; and 
mark what tone every one givcth. Bacone 
Bore. The preterite of bear. 
The father bore it with undaunted foul, 
Like one who durft his deftiny controu! ; 
Yet with becoming grief he bore his: party _ 
Refign’d his fon, but.not refign’d his heart. DryZ.. 
“Twas my fate 
To kill my father, and pollute his bed 
By marrying her who dore me. Dryden, 
Bo’reau. adj. (borealis, Lat.] Northern ; 
feptentrional. 
Crete’s ample fields diminifh to our eye ; 
Before the dorca/ blafts the veffels fy. ~ Popa 
BOREAS. x. f. [Lat.] The north wind. 
Boreas, and Cæcas, and Argeftas loud,” 
And Thraicias, rend the woods, and feas'uptura. 


. ; Milto. 
Borer. 2. f. A kind of dance. 
Dick could neatly dance a jigy ` 

But Tom was beft at dcrees. Swift. 


Borer. x. f [from bore.] A piercer; 
an intrument- to make holes with, 

The mafter-bricklayer muft try.all the foundae 
tions with a borer, fuch as well-diggers ufe to try 
the ground. Mexer 

Born. The participle pafive of bear. 

Their chargo was always boru by the quecn, and 

. duly paid out of the exchequer. Bacona 

The great men were enabled to opprefs theie 
inferiours; and their followers wera bora out and 
countenancedin-wicked actions. Davies. 

Upon fome occafions, Clodius may be bold and 

' infolent, dcrn away. by bis pailion. Swift. 


To be Born. u. n. paf. (derived from 
theword Yo dear, in the fenfe of bringing 
forth: as, my mother bore me twenty 

be years 


BOR 


years ago; or, I was born twenty years 
a 


1. To come into life. 
When we are cra, we cry, that we are come 
To this great ftage of fools. Shake{peare. 
The new bern babe by nurfes overlaid. Dryden. 
Nor nature's law with fruitlefs forrow mourn, 
`\ But die, O mortal man! for thou waft bora. Prior. 
All that are bora into the world are furrounded 
with bodies, tbat perpetually and diverily affect 
them. Locke. 
2. It is ufually fpoken with regard to cir- 
cumftances: as, he was born a sand? ; 
he was born to empire: he was born for 
greatnefs : that is, formed at the birth. 
The ftranger, that dwelleth with you, fhall be 
unto you as one berm among you, and thou fhalt 
love him as thyfelf. _ Leviticus, xix. 34. 
Yet man is dora unto trouble, as the fparks fly 
upward. ob. 
A friend loveth at all times, and a brother is 
born for atverfity. Proverbs. 
Either of you knights may wel! deferve 
A princefs born; and fuch is fhe you ferve. Dryd. 
Two rifing crefts his royal head adorn; 
Born from a god, himfelf to godhead born. Dryden. 
Both muft alike from heaven derive their light; 
Thefe born to judge, as well as thote to writes Pope. 
For all mankind alike require their grace 5 
All born to want; a miferable race! Pope. 
J was born to a good eftatc, although it now 
turneth to little account. Swift. 
Their lands are let to lords, who, never defigned 
to be tenants, naturally murmur at the payment of 
rents, as a {ubferviency they were not born to. 
i - Swift. 
3. It has ufually the particle of before the 


mother. 
Be bloody, bold, and refolute; laugh to fcorn 
The pow`r of man; for none of woman born 
_ Shall harm Macbeth. Shake/peare. 
I being orn of my father's firt wife,.and the 
of his third, the converfes with me rather like a 
daughter than a fifter. Tatkr. 


Bo’roucu. x. /. [bonhoe, Saxon. } 


3. It fignified anciently a furety, or a; 


man bound for others. 

A borough, as I here ufe it, and as the old laws 
Rill ufe, is not a borough town, that is, a franchifed 
town; but a main pledge of an hundred free per- 
fons, therefore called a free borough, or, as you fay, 
frauplegium. For bortb, in old Saxon, fignifieth a 
pledge or furety: and yet it is fo ufed with us in 
fome tpeeches, as Chancer faith, St. Jobn to Borob ; 
that is, for affurance and warranty. Spenfer. 

2. A town with a corporation. 
And if a borough chufe him not undone. Pope. 


Bo rouc Englifo, is a cuftomary defcent 
of lands or tenements, whereby, in all 
places where this cuftom holds, lands 
-and tenements defcend to the youngeit 


fon; or, if the owner have no iflue, to] 


his youngeft brother. Cowell. 
Bo'rrev. x. fe [it is explained by Junius 
without etymology.] A mean fellow. 
Siker thou fpeak'ft like a lewd forrel, 
Of heaven to deemen fa: 
Howbe I am but rude and borre/, 
Yet nearer ways I know. Spenfcr. 
To BORROW. vw. a. [borgen, Dutch; 
bongzian, Sax.) 
3. To take Diru from another upon 
credit : oppofed to fend. 

He borrowed a box of the ear of the Englifhman, 
and fwore he would pay bim again when he was 
able. Shake[peare. 

We have borrowed money for the King’s tribute, 
and that upon our lands and vineyardse Nebemiab. 


3. To afk of another the ufe of fomething 
for a tung. 
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Then he faid, go, borréw thee veffels abroad 
of all thy neighbours. 2 Kings. 
Where darknefs and furprize made conquet 
cheap! 
Where virtue dorrceued the arms of chance, 
And ftruck a random biow ! . Dryden. 
3. To take fomething belonging to ano- 
ther. 
` A borrcw’'d title haft thou bought too dear ; 
Why didft thou tell me that thou wert a king ? 
Shakefpeare. 
They may borreru fomething of inftruction even 
from their paft guilt. Decay of Picty. 
I was engaged in the tranflation of Virgil, trom 
whom I have borrotved only two months. Dryden. 
Thete verbal figns they fumetimes borrow from 
others, and fometimes make themicives; as one 
may obferve among the new names children give 
to things. Locke. 
Some perfons of bright parts have narrow re- 
membrance ; for, having riches of their own, they 
are not folicitous to borrow. Warts. 
4. To ufe as one’s own, though not be- 
longing to one. 
Unkind and cruel, to deceive your fon 
In borrow'd fhapes, and his embrace to fhun. Dryd. 


Borrow. n. f. [from the verb.) ‘The 


thing borrowed. 
Yer of yaur royal prefence I'll adventure 
The borrow of a week. Sbhakefpeare. 


Bo’rrower.2. /. [from borrow. ] 
1. He that borrows ; he that takes money 


upon truft: oppofed to sender. 
His talk is of nothing but of his poverty, for fear 
belike left 1 fhould have proved a young borrower. 
Sidney. 
Neither a Acrrower nor a lender be; 
For'loan oft lofes both itfelf and friend, 
And borrowing dulls the edge of hufbandry. Séak. 
Go not my horfe the better, 
I muft become a dorrcever of the night 
For a dark hour or twain. Shakelpeare. 
But you invert the cov'nants of her truft, 
And harthly deal, like an ill Gorrower, 
With that which you receiv’d on other terms. 
Mitton. 
2. He that takes what is another’s, and 


ufes it as his own. 

Some fay, that I am a great borrower; how- 
ever, none of my crediturs have challenged me 
for it. Pope. 

Bo’scaGE. n. f. [bofcage, Fr. J 
1. Wood, or woodlands. 

We bent our courfe thither, where we faw the 
appearance of land 3 and, the next day, we might 
plainly difcern that it was a land flat to our fight, 
and full of bofcage, which made it thew the more 
dark. - Bacor. 

z. The reprefentation of woods. 

Cheerful paintings in feafting and banqueting 
rooms; graver ftories in galleries; landfkips and 
bofezge, and fuch wild works, in open terraces, or 
fummer houfes. Wottcn. 

Bo’sky. adj. [bofgue, Fr.] Woody. 

And with each end of thy blue bow doft crown 
My bofky acres, and my unthrubb’d down. Sbak. 

t know each land, and every alley green, 
Dingle, or bufhy dell, of this wild wood, 

And every bofky bourn from fide to fide. Milton. 
BO’SOM. n. f. [borme, borom, Sax. } 
1. The embrace of the arms holding any 

thing to the breaft. 
2. The breaft; the heart. 

Our gaod old friend, 

Lay comforts to your bofom ; and beltow 

Your necdful counfels to our bufinenies. Sdakefp. 
3. The folds of the drefs that cover the 


breaft. 

Put now thy hand into thy bc/om ; and he put his 
hand into his éofom: and when he took it out, be- 
hold his hand was leprous as (now. Exodus, iv. 6. 
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4. Inclofure ; compafs; embrace. 

Unto laws thus received by a whole church, 
they which live within the bojem of that church, 
muft not think it a matter indifferent, either to 
yield, or not to yield, obedience. Hooker. 


5. The break, as the feat of the pafions. 


Anger refteth in the bofs of fools. Ecekh 
From jealoufy’s tormenting ftrife i 
For ever be thy bofom freed. Prior. 


Unfortunate Taliard ! O, who can name 
The pangs of rage, of forrow, and of fhame, 
That with mix'd tumult in thy bofom fwell'd, 
When firft thou fawft thy braveft troops repell'd ! 

I Addin. 

Here ating bofcms wear a vilage gay, . 

And ftified groans frequent the ball and play. Young. 
6. The breaft, as the feat of tendernedls. 

Their foul was poured out into their mother’s 
bofom. Lamentations. 

No further feek his virtues to difclofe, 

Or draw his. frailties from their dread abode ; 

There they alike in trembling hope repofe, 

The bofom of bis father and his God. Gray, 
7. The breaft, as the’ receptacle of {ecrets. 

If I covered my tranfgrefiion as Adam, by hid- 

ing my iniquity in my bofom. Feb. 
8. Any receptacle clofe or fecret; as, the 
Lofom of the earth ; the bo/om of the deep. 
9. The tender affections; kindnefs ; fa- 
vour. 

Whofe age has charms in it, whofe title more, 
To pluck the common bofoms on his fide. Shak. 

To whom the great Creator thus reply'd s, 

O Son,-in whom my foul hath chief delight, 
Son of my 62/om, Son who art alone 
My word, my wifdom, and effectual might ! 
ate Paradife Loft. 
10.. Inclination ; defire. Not ufed. 
If you can pace your wifdom 
In that good path that 1 could with it go, 
You fhail have your dofom on this wretch. 


: 


Shake 
Bosom, in compofition, implies intimacy ; 
confidence; fondnefs. 
No more that Thane of Cawdor hall deceive 
Our bofom- interet ; go, pronounce his death. Shake 
This Antonio, : 
Being the bofom-l:ver of my lord, 
Muft needs be like my lord. Sbakefpeares 
Thofe domeftick traitors, dcfom-rhieves, 
Whom cuftom hath call'd wives ; the readieft helps 
To betray the heady hufbands, rob the ealy. 
Ben Fonfon. 
He fent for his bojom- friends, with whom he moft 
confidently coniuited, and thewed the paper to 
them ; the contents whereof he could not conceive. 
Clarendon. 
The fourth privilege of friendfhip.is that which 
is here {pecified in tne text, a communication of 
fecrets. A dojom-fecret, and a bofomi-friend, arc 
ufually put together. South. 
Shes who was a bofom-friend of her royal miftrefs, 
he calls an infolent woman, the worit of her fex. 
SAddifous 
To Bo’som. vw. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To inclofe in the bofom. 
Bof:m up my counfel; 
You'll find it wholefome. 
I do not think my fifter fo to feek, 
Or fo unprincipled in virtue’s book, 
And the fweet peace that du/sms goodnefs ever. 
Miltcrs 


Shake/prare. 


2. To conceal in privacy. 
The groves, the toustains, and the fiow'rs, 
That open now their choicett bofom't tmells, 
Referv'd for night, and kept for thee in ftare. 
Paradife Loft, 
Towers and battlements it fees, : 
Bofom'd high in tutted trees, 
Where perhaps fome beauty lies, 
The cynofure of neighbouring cyes. Milton. 
To happy convents, bofom'd deep in vines, > 
Where flumber abbots, purple as their wines. Pope. 


Boson. z. f: [corrupted from dcat/wain: } 
Jeri The 
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The barks upon the billows rides 
y The mafter will not ftay ; 
The merry bofon from his fide 
His whittle takes, to check and chide 
The ling’ring lad’s delay. Dryden. 

Boss. 2. f. [bès Fr.) -s 

1. A ftud; an ornament. raifed above the 
reft of the work ; a fhining prominence. 

What fignifies beauty, ftrength, youth, fortune, 
embroidered furniture, or gaudy boffes? L’Effrange. 

This ivory, intended for the dcfes of a bridle, 
was laid up for a prince, and a woman of Caria or 
Mæosia dyed it. / Pope. 

2. The part rifing in the midft of any thing. 

He runneth upon him, even. on his neck, upon 
the thick bof: of his bucklers. Fob, xv. 26. 

g. A thick body of any kind. 

A bcj: made of wood, with an iron hook, to hang 
on the laths, or on a ladder, in which the labourer 
pits the mortar at the britches of the tiles. AJoxcn. 

If a clofe appulfe be made by.the lips, then 1s 
framed M ; if by the ġofs of the tongue to the 
palate, near the throat, then K. Holder. 

Bo’ssace. n. f. [in architecture. | 

1. Any ftone that has a projecture, and is 
laid in a place in a building to be after- 
wards carved. 

2. Ruftic work, which confifts of ftones, 
which feem to advance beyond the 
naked of a building, by reafon of in- 
dentures “or channels left in the join- 
ings: thefe are chiefly in the corners of 
edifices, and called ruftick quoins. 

; Builder’s Dia. 

Bo'sveL. n. f. A fpecies of crowfoot. 

BoTAa'NICAaAL.} adj. [from Porayn, an 

Bora’xicx. $ herb.] Relating to herbs; 
filled in herbs. 

Some botanical criticks tell us, the poets have 
not rightly followed the traditions of antiquity, 
in metamorphofing the fifters of Phaeton into 
poplars. Addifon. 

Bo’ranist. n. f- [from botany.) One 
{killed in plants; one who ftudies the 
various fpecies of plants. 

The uliginous laéteous matter, taken notice of 
by that diligent dotanif, was only a collection of 
corals. Woodward. 

Then fpring the living herbs, beyond the power 
Of bctanifl to number up their tribes.  Thom/on. 

BoTanoLocy. 2. f. [Boravoroyia.] A 
difcourfe upon piants. Did. 

BO’TANY. z. /. [from foram, an herb.] 
The {cience of plants; that part of na- 
tural hiltory which relates to vegeta- 
bles. 

BOTA RGO. n. J. [botarga, Span.] A 
relifhing fort of food, made of the roes 
of the mullet. fifth ; much ufed on the 
coafts of the Mediterranean, as an in- 
centive to drink. Chambers. 

BOTCH. n. /. [bozza, pronounced baza, 
Ital.] 

1. A fwelling or eruptive difcoloration of 
the fkin. 

Time, which rots all, and makes borckes pox, 
And, plodding on, muft make a calf an ox, 

Hath made a lawyer. Donne. 

Betcbes and blains muft all his feh imbofs, 
And all his people. Milton. 

St proves far. more incommodious, which, if it 
were propelled in boils, borches, or ulcers, as in the 
feurvy, would rather conduce to health. Harvey. 

2. Apart in any work ill finifhed, fo as to 
appear worfe than the reft. 

With him, 
To leave no rubs or botches in the work, 
Fleacce, his fon, muft cmbsace the fate. Shate/p. 


BOT 


3. An adfcititious, adventitious part, 
clumfily added. 
‘If both thofe words are not notorious botches, 
I am deceived, though the French tranflator thinks 
‘otherwife. Dryden: 
A comma ne'er could claim 
A place in any Britifh name; 
Yet, making here a perfec botch, 
Thrufts your poor vowel from his notch. Swift. 
To Borcu. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To mend or patch clothes clumfily. 
Their coats, from botching newly brought, are 
e torn. Dryden. 
2. To mend any thing awkwardly. 
To borch up what th’ had torn and rent, 
Religion and the government. Hudibras. 
3. To put together unfuitably, or unfkil- 
fully ; to make up of unfuitable pieces. 
Go with me to my houfe, 
And hear thou there, how many fruitlefs pranks 
This ruffian hath borch’d up, that thou thereby 
May {mile at this. Shakejpeare, 
Her fpeech is nothing, 
Yet the unthaped uie of it doth move 
The hearers to colleétion ; they aim at i¢, 
And botch the words up fit to their own thoughts. 
Shake/peare. 
For treafon borch’d in rhime will be thy bane; 
Rbime is the rock on which thou art to wreck. 
Dryden. 
4. To mark with botches. < 
Young Hylas, doteb'd with ftains too foul to 
: name, 
In cradle here renews his youthful frame. Garth. 
Bo’rcuer. n». f. [from botch.) A men- 
der of old clothes ; the fame to a taylor 


asta cobler to a fhoemaker. 

He was a detcher’s prentice in Paris, from 
whence he was whipt for getting the fheriff’s fool 
with child. Sbakefpeare. 

Borchers \eft old cloaths in the lurch, 

Aad fell to turn and patch the church. Hudibras. 


Bo'rcny. adj. [from etch. ] Marked with 
botches. 

And thofe biles did run—fay fo—-Did not the 

general run? Were not that a borchy fore? Shakef. 


Bore. ». /. [bove, Sax. a word now out 
of ufe.] 

1. A compenfation or amends for a man 
flain, which is bound to another. Covell. 

2. It was ufed for any payment. 

Boru. “adj. [batu, batpa, Sax.] The 
two; as well the one asthe other. £r 
lun $ Pautre, Fr. It is ufed cnly of 


two. Cowell, 
And the next day, doth morning and afternvon, 
he was kept by our party. Sidng. 


Mofes and the prophets, Chrift and his apoftics, 
were in their times all preachers of God's truth; 
fome by word, fome by writing, fome by dork. 

Hooker. 
Which of them fhall I take? 
Both? one? or neither? neither can be enjoy’d, 
If borb remain alive. Shake/peare. 
Two lovers cannot fhare a fingle bed ; 
As therefore both are cqual in degree, 
The lot of both he left to dettiny. Dryden. 

A Venus and a Helen have been feer 
Both perjur'd wives, the goddefs and the queen. 

Grarvill o 

Bortu. conj. [from the adjective.] As well: 

it has the conjunction aad to- correfpond 
with it. 

A great multitude dob of the Jews and allo of 
the Greeks believed. Alts. 

Pow'r to judge b:% quick and deade “Milton. 

Both the boy was worthy to be prais’d, 
And Stimichon has often made me long 
To hear, like him, fo fweet a fong. Dryden. 
Bo’rryoip. adj. ([clevoritns] Having 
the form of a bunch of grapes. 


3. The foundation ; the ground-work. 


BOT 


. o "A 
The outfide is thick fet with borryoid eforef- 
cences, or {mall knobs, yellow, bluifh, and purple 3 
all of a fhining metallick hue, Wovdwarde 


Bots. x. /. [without a fingular.| A fpecies 


of {mal]l'worms in the-entrails of horfes ; 
an{wering, perhaps, to the a/carides in~ 
human bodies. 

Peafe and beans are as dank here as a dog, and 


that is the next way to give poor jades the bots. 
Shake/pearee 


BO’T TLE. sme [Aouteille, Fr.] 
1. A {mall vefiel 


of glafs, or other matters 


with a narrow mouth, to put liquor in. 
The thepherd’s homely’curds, 
His cold thin drink out of his leather bottle, _ 
Is far beyond a prince’s delicatesse  Shake/pearse 
Many have a manner, after other men’s {peechy 
to thake their heads. A great officer would fay, 
it was as men fhake a sortie, to fee if there was 


any wit in their heads, or no. Bacone 
Then if thy ale in glafs thou wouldft confine, 
Let thy clean bottle be entirely dry. Kinge 


He threw into the enemy’s fhips earthen boreles 
filled with ferpents, which put the crew in diforder. 
Arbuthnot on Coinse 


2. A quantity of wine ufually put into a 


bottle ; a quart. 
* Sir, you fhall tay, and take t’other bottle. 
Spelfatore 


3. A quantity of hay or grafs bundled up. 


Methinks I have a great defire to a botrle of 
hay ; good hay, {weet hay, hath no fellow. Shake 
But I fhould wither in one day, and pafs 
To a iock of hay, that am a bottle of grafs. Donne. 


To BOTTLE. v. a. [from the noun.) To 


inclofe in bottles. 
You may have it a moft excellent cyder royal, 
to drink or to bottle. Mortimere 
When wine is to be bottled off, wath your bottles 
immediately before you begin; but be fure not te 
drain them. Swifte 


Bo’rrve is often compounded with other 


words; as, Jdottle-friend, a drinking- 
friend; bottle-companion. 


Sam, who is avery good bottle-companion, hae 
been the diverfion of his friends. Addifon. 


Bo'TTLE-FLOWER. n. f. (cyanus, Lat.J 


A plant. 


Borrrescrew. n. f [from bottle and 


fcrew.| A {crew to pull out the cork. 
A good butler always breaks off the point of 
his dottlefirew in two days, “by trying whichis 
hardeft, the point of the {crew, or the neck of the 
bottle. Swift. 


BO'T TOM. n.f. (boem, Saxon ; bodem, 


Germ.) 


1. The loweft part of any thing. j 
2. The ground under the water. 


Shallow brooks that flow’d. fo clear, 
The bottom did the top appear. Dry seme 


On this (uppofition my reafonings pracced, and 
cannot be afteéted by-objections which are far 
from being built on the fame dertom. Atterbury. 


4. Adale; a valley; a low ground. 


In the purlieus tande a fheep-cote, 
Welt of this place 3 down in the neighbour bottom. 
Shakefpeares » 

On both the fhores of that fruitful dorrcm, are. 

Rill to be fecn the arks of ancient edifices. 
Addifon on Italy. 
Equal convexity could never be feen: the inha- 
bitants of fuch an carth could have only the prot- 
pect of a little circular plain, which would appear 
ta have an acclivity on all fides; fo that every 
man would fancy himielf the loweft, and that he 
always dwelt and moved in a dcrtom. Beniley. 


5. The part moft remote from the view; 


the deepeft part. 
His propofate' and arguments fhould with fre! 
dom bc cxamined to the Sserww, that, if there i 
Ece ac 


BOT 


any miftake in them, no body may be mid by 
his reputation. Locke. 
6. Bound; limit. 
But there °s no beram, none, 
In my voluptuoufnefs. Shakefpeare. 
7. The utmoft extent or profundity of any 
man’s capacity, whether deep or fhal- 
_low. 

I will fetch off thefe juitices : I do fee the bottoms 
of Juice Shallow: how fubje@& we old men are 
to lying! Shakefprare. 

8. The lat refort; the remoteft caufe ; 
firt motion. 

He wrote many things which are not publithed 
in his name; and wassat the bottom of many ex- 
eellent counfels, in which he did not appear, Addi/. 

g. A hip; a veffel for navigation. 

„ A bawbling veflel was he captain of, 
‘With which fuch fcatchful grapple did he make 
With the moft noble bortom of our fleet. Shake/p. 

My ventures are not in one dortcm trufted ; 
Nor to one place. Shakefpeare. 

We have memory not of ore thip that ever 
returned, and but of thirteen perfons only, at fe- 
veral times, that chofe to return in our bottoms. 


: Bucon. 
He `s a foolith feaman, 
That, when his hhip is finking, will not ‘ 
Unlade his hopes into‘another bottom. Denbam. 


He puts to fea upon his own bottom; holds the 
ern himfelf; and now, if ever, we may expect 
new difcoveries. Norris. 

He fpreads his canvas, with his pole he fteers, 
The freights of fitting ghofts in his thin bortom 

bears. Dryden. 
so. A chances an adventure; ftate of 
hazard, ' 

He began to fay, that himfelf and the prince 
were too much to venture in one bottom. Clarendon. 

We are embarked with them on the fame bot- 
gm, and muft be pastakers of their happinefs or 
mifery. Spectator. 

31. A ball of thread'wound up together. 

This whole argument will be like bottoms of 
thread, clofe wound up. Bacon. 

SuUkworms finith their bottoms in about fifteen 
days. Mortimer. 

Each Chriftmas they accounts did clear, 

And wound their bottom round the year. Prior. 


12. Bottom ofa lane. The lowek end. 


13. Bottom of der. The grounds, or | 


dregs. 
Yo Bo'rtrom. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To build upon; to fix upon as a fup- 
rt; with oz. 

They may have fomething of obfcurity, as be- 
ing bcttcmed upon, and fetched from, the true na- 
ture of the things. Hale. 

Pride has a very ftrong foundation in the mind; 
it is bottomed upon felf-love. Collier. 

The grounds upon which we dottem our reafon- 
ing, are but a part; fomething is left out, which 
Should go into the reckoning. Locke. 

Action is fuppofed to be bottomed upon principle. 

4 Atterbury. 
g. To wind upon fomething; to twilt 
thread round fomething. 

Therefore, as you unwind your love for him, 
Left it fhould ravel, and be good to none, 

You muft provide to.dottom it on me. Sbakefpeare. 
Yo Bottom. v. n. To reft upon, as its 
ultimate fupport. 

Find out upon what foundation any propofition 
advanced, bottoms; and obferve the intermediate 
ideas, by which it is joined to that foundation 
upon which it is erected. Locke. 

Bo’'rtomeD. adj. {from bortom.}] Having 
a bottom: it is ufually compounded. 

There being prepared a number of flat-bottomed 
boats, to tranfport the land-furces, wader the wing 
and protection of ie great navy. Bacen. 


BOU 


Bor Tomuess. adj. [from bottom] With- 
out a bottom; fathomlefs. 

Wickednels may well be compared to a bottomlefs 
pit, into which it is eafier to keep one’s felf from 
falling, than, being fallen, to give one’s felf any 
ftay from falling infinitely. Sidney. 

Is not my forrow deep, having no bottom ? 
Then be my paffions botromlefs with them. Shak. 

Him the Almighty Pow'r 
Hurl'd headlong flaming from th’ ethereal fky 
To bostomlefs perdition. Milton. 
Bo'rromry. n. f. [in navigation and 
commerce.] The act of borrowing 
money on a fhip’s bottom; that is, by 
engaging the veffel for the repayment 
of it, fo as that, if the ihip miicarry, 
the lender lofes the money advanced ; 
but, if it arrives fafe at the end of the 
voyage, he is to repay the money lent, 
with a certain premium or interett a- 
greed on; and this on pain of forfeiting 
the fhip. Harris. 


BOUCHET.. n. f. [French.] A fort of 
pear. 

BouD. n.. /. An infect which breeds in 
malt; called alfo a weevil. Dia. 


To Bouce. v. n. [ bouge, Fr.] To fwell out. 


Boucu. n. /. [box, Sax. the gh is mute.} 
An arm or large fhoot of a tree, bigger 
than a branch, yet not always diitin- 
guifhed from it. : 

A vine-labourer, finding a bough broken, took 
a branch of the fame bough, and tied it about the 
place broken. Sidney. 
Their lord and patron loud did him proclaim, 
And at his feet their laurel doughs did throw. 
Fairy Queen. 
From the dough 
She gave him of that fair enticing fruit. Miltone 
As the dove'’s flight did guide Æneas, now 
May thine conduét me to the golden dough. Denb. 
Under fome fay'rite myrtle’s fhady doughs, 
They fpeak their paffions in repeated yowse 
Rofcommon. 
See how, on every bough, the birds exprefs, 
In their fweet notes, their happinefs. Dryden. 
*Twas all her joy the ripening fruits te tend, 
And fee the doughs with happy burdens bend. Pope. 


BOUGHT. preter. and participle of To buy ; 
which fee. 


The chief were thefe who not for empire fought, 
But with their blood their country’s fatety boughr. 


Pope. 
BoucuT. »#. f. [from To dow.] 
1. A twit; a link; a knot. 


His huge long tail wound up in hundred folds, 
Whofe wreathed dougbrs whenever he unfolds, 
And thick entangled knots adown does flack. 


Fairy Queen. 
Immortal verfe, 


Such as the melting foul may pierce, 

In notes, with many a winding bought 

Of linked f{weetnefs, long drawn out. 
2. A flexure. 

The flexure of the joints is not the fame in cle- 
phants as in other quadrupeds, but nearer unto 
thofe of a man; the bought of the fore-legs not di- 
rectly backward, but laterally, and fomewhat in- 
ward. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


BOUILLON. n. f. [French.] Bruth; 
foup ; any thing made to be fupped: a 
term ufed in cookery. 

Bo’ucpeR Walls, [In archite€ture.] Walls 
built of round flints or pebbles, laid in 
a ftrong mortar; ufed where the fea 
has a beach caft up, or where there are 
plenty of flints. Builder's DiGionary. 

To Bout. v. a, See To BoLT, 


Milton. 


b a a 


BIU 
7o BOUNCE. vw. n. [a word formed, fays 


Skinner, from the found.] 
1. To fall or fly againft any thing with 
great force, fo as to rebound. 

The fright awaken'd Arcite with a ftarty 9» 
Againft his bofom baznc'd his heaving heart. Dryd, 

2. To {pring ; to make a fudden leap, a 
fudden explofion. 

High uonfenfe is like beer in a bottle, which 
has, in reality, no ftrength and fpirit, but trets, 
and flies, and bounces, and imitates. the pailions of 
a much nobler liquor. = daddifon. 

They bounce from their neg, t 
No longer will tarry. Swifte 

Out dornc'd the mattiff of the triple head; 

Away the hare with double {wiftnels fled. Swift. 
3. To make a fudden noife. . 
Jut as 1 was putting out my light, another 
bounces as hard as he can knock. Swift. 
4. To boat; to bully: a fenfe only ufed 
in familiar {peech. 
5. -To be bold, or ftrong. 
Forfooth the bouncing Amazon, 
Your bufkin’d miftrefs, and your warriour love, 
To Theieus mutt be wedded. Sbakefpesre. 
Bounce. x. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. A ftrong fudden blow. n 

The bounce burft ope the door; the fcom‘ul fair 

Relentlets look'd. Dryden. 
2. A fudden crack or noife. 

What cannoneer begot this lufty blood ? _ 

He fpcaks plain cannon fire, and fmoke, anè 
bounce ; 
He gives the baftinado with his tonguc. Skakep. 

Two hazel-nuts I threw into the fame, 

And to each nut I gave a fweetheart’s name; 
This with the loodett bounce me fore amaz'd, 
That in a flame of brighteft colour blaz`de Gays, 

3. A boaft; a threat: in low language. 

Bouncer. n, J: [from dounce.} A boaiter s 
a bully ; an empty threatener: in col- 
loquial fpeech. 

BOUND. n. j. [from dind.] 

1, A limit; a boundary; that 
any thing is terminated. 

Illimitable ocean ! without bound, 
Without dimenfion ; where length, breadth, and 

height, 
And time, and place, are loft. Milton. 

Thofe vaft Scythian regions were feparated by 
the natural écunds of rivers, lakes, mountains, 
woods, or marfhes. Temples ' 

Indus and Ganges, our wide empire's bounds, 
Swell their dy’d currents with their natives 


by which 


wounds. Drydens 
Through all th’ infernal bzunds, 
Which flaming Phlegethon furrounds, 
Sad Orpheus fought his confort loft. Pope. 


z. A limit by which any excurfion is re-s 
ftrained. ‘ 
Hath he fet bounds between their love and me ? 
I am their mother, who thall bar me from them ? 
Shake/peares 
Stronger and fiercer by reftraint he roars, 
And knows no bound, but makes his pow’r his» 
fhores. Denham. 
Any bounds made with body, even adamantine , 
walls, are far from putting a ftop to the mind, in 
its progrefs in fpace. Lockes 
3. [from Yo bound, v. n.) A leap; & 
jump ; a fpring. 
Do but note a wild and wanton herd, 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing, and neighing 
loud. Shakejpeare. 
The horfes ftarted with a fudden bound, 
And flung the rcins and chariot to the ground. 
odddifon, 
Dext’rous he “fcapes the coach with nimble 
bounds, 
Whilt ev'ry honef tongue Stop thief refounds. 
Gaye 
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4 A-tebound ;- the leap of fomething fly- | 
` ìng back by the force of the blow. 


‘Thefe inward difgufts are but the firit.dound of 
` this ball of contention. __ Decay of Piety. 
Yo Bounp. v.a. [from the noun.] 
a. To limit ; to terminate. 
A lotty tow’r, and itrong on every fide 
With trebje walls, which Phiegethon furrounds, 
Whofe fiery flood the burning empire bounds. Dryd. 
2. Toreftrain; to confine. 
» Take but degree away, ~ 
The bounded waters 
Would lift their bcfoms higher than the fhores, 
And make a fop br all this folid globe.” Sbake/p. 
3. Sometimes with ix. 
My mother’s blood = 
Runs on the dexter cheek, and this finifter 
' Bourds in my fire's. Shake/peares 
Ts BOUND. v. n. [bcndir, Fr.] 
t. To jump; to Ípring; to move forward 
-by leaps. . 
Torrifmond appear’d, 
Gave me his hand, and led me lightly o'er, 


“Leaping and bounding on the billows heads. Dryd. | 


Before his lord the ready fpaniel bounds ; 
Panting with hope, he tries the furrow’d grounds. 
att Pope. 

When fudden through the woods a bounding ftag 
Ruth'd headlong down, and plung'd amidit the 

river. Rowe. 
Warbling to the vary'd ftrain, advance 
Two fprightly youths, to form thebounding dance. 
z Pope. 
2. To rebound; to fly back by reper- 
cuffion. 

Mark then a bounding valour in our Englifhy 
“That being dead, like to the bullets grazing, 

Breaks outintoa fecond courfe of mifchief. Shak. 
Yo Bounpb. v. a. To make to bound. 

If I might buffet for my love, or Sound my borfe. 
for her favours, I would lay on like a butcher, and 
fit like a jackanapes, never off. Shakefpeare. 

If love, ambitious, fought a match of birth, 
Whofe veins bcund richer blood than lady Blanch ? 

Shake/peare. 


Bound, preterite and participle pafive of 


bind, 

Nay, faid Pamela, none fhall take that office 
from myfelf, being fo much bound as 1 am for my 
education. Sidney. 

This is Antonio, 
To whom I am fo infinitely bound. == 
You fhould in all fenfe be much b:und to him ; 
For, as I hear, he was mùch bcund for you. Shak. 

The gentleman is learn’d, a moft rare fpeaker, 
To nature none more bound. Shakefpeare. 

The bifkops of Hungary, being wonderfully 
rich, were bound to keep great numbers of horfe- 
men, which they ufed to bring into the field. 

Knolles. 

They fummoned the governor to deliver it to 
them, or elfe they would not leave one ftone upon 
anothers To which the governor made no other 
reply, thag that he was not bound to repair it ; but, 
however, he would, by God's help, keep the 
ground afterwards. Clarendon. 

Bounp. adj. [a word of doubtful etymo. 
logy.) Deftined; intending to come 
to any place. 

His be that care, whom moft it doth concen, 
Said he; but whither with fuch bafty flighe 
Art thou now bound? for well might I difcern 
Great caufe, that carries thee fo {wift and light. 

Fairy Queen. 

To be bcund for a port one defires extremely, 

and fail to it with a fair gale, is very plcafant. 
Temple. 

Willing we fought your fhores, and hither bcund, 

The port fo long delir'd’at length we founds Dryd, 
Bounpvary. 2. /. [from bound.) Limit; 
* bound. 


He luiers the confuence and clamours of the 


pou 


people to pafs all boundaries of laws; and reverence’ 


to his authority. King Charles. 

Senfation and refle€tion are the boundaries of 
our thoughts; beyond which the mind, whatever 
efforts it would make,is not able to advance. Locke. 

Great part of our fins confift in the irregala- 
rities attending the ordinary purfuits of life ; fo 
that our reformation: mutt appear, by purfuing 
them within the boundaries of duty. Rogers. 


Bo’un DEN. participle paffive of bind. Not 


now much in ule, 
Hereafter, in’a better world than this, 
I thall defire more love and knowledge of you.— 
—J ret much bounden to yous fare you well. | 
Shakefpeare. 
We alfo moft humbly befought him to accept 
cf us as his true fervants, by as juft a right as ever 
men on earth were bounden. Bacon. 
To ‘be careful for a provifion of all neceflaries 
for ourfelves, and thofe who depend on us, is a 
bounden dutye Rogers. 
Bo’uNDING-8TONE.)#. fi A flone to 
BoUND-STONE. play with. 
a 4 I am paft a boy ; 
A fceptre”s but a play-thing, and a globe 


A bigger dounding-ftone. Dryden; 


Bo’unpxess. adj. [from bound.} . Unli- |} 
mited ; unconfined ; immeafurable ; il- f 


limitable. 
Beyond the infinite and boundlefs reach » 
Of mercy, if thou didft this deed of death, 
Art thou damn’d, Hubert. Shake/peare. 
Heav'n has of right all victory defign'd ; 
Whence boundlefs powcr dwells in a will confin'd. 
l Dryden. 
Man feems as beundlefs in his defires, as God 
is in. his being ; and therefose nothing but God 
himfelf can fatisfy him. South. 
Though we make duration boundlefs as it is, we 
cannot extend it beyond all being. God fills eter- 
nity, and it is hard to find a reafon why any one 
fhould doubt th-s he fills immenfity. Locke. 
Some’ guide the courfe of wand’ring orbs on 
high, 
Or roll the planets through the doundle/s fky. Pope. 
Bo’unpvessness. 2. /. [from boundle/s.] 


Exemption from limits. 
God has corre@ed- the boundleffne/s of his volup- 
tuous defires, by ftinting his capacities. South. 
Bo’uxteous. adj. [from bounty.) Li- 
beral; kind; generous; munificent ; 
beneficent: a word ufed chiefly in poetry 
for bountiful. 
Every one, 
According to the gift which bounteous nature 
Hath in him clos'd. Shake/peare. 
Her foul abhorring avarice, 
Bounteous; wucalmott bountevus toavices Dryden, 
Bounrzovsry. adv. [from bounteous.] 
Liberally ; generoufly ; largely. 
He bountcpufly beftow'd unenvy'd good 
On me.: Dryden. 
Bo’unTEousNness. n. f. [from bounteous.] 
Munificence ; liberality ; kindnefs. 


He filleth all things living with boutecu/nefs. 
Pfalms. 


Bo’unTIFUL. adj. [from bounty and full. } 


1. Liberal; generous ; munificent. 
As bountiful as mines of India. Shakefpeare. 
If you will be rich, you muft live frugal ; if you 
will be popular, you muft be bountiful. Tayler. 
I'am obliged to return my thanks to many, 
who, without confidering the man, have been 
bountiful to the poet. Dryden. 
God, the dbcuntiful author of our being. Lockes 
z2. It has of before the thing given, and 
to before the perfon preety ing: 
Our king Soares nothing, to give them the fharc 
of that felicity, of witich be is fo bountiful to his 
kingevite Dryden. 


BOU 


Bo’untTrevtiy. adv. [from denntiful.) 
Liberally ; in a bountiful manners , 
largely. 

And-now thy alms is givea, 
And thy poor ftarveling bcuntifully fed. Donnea 

It is affirmed, that it never raineth in Egyptg 
the river bountifully requiting itin its inundation. 
Brown's Vulgar Errourste » 

Bo'UNTIFULNESS. x. /. (from bountiful. } 
The quality of being bountiful; gene- 
rofity. : 
t Enriched to all bountifulnefse 2 Corinthians. 

Bo‘unTiHEAD, ) z. f. [from bounty and 

BOUNTIHEDE. > beady or hood. See 

Bo’untinoop.s } Hoon.] Goodnefs 5 
virtue. It is now wholly out of ufe. 

This goodly frame of temperance, 
Formerly grounded, and faft fettled 
On firm foundation of true bountibead. Fairy Que . 

How thall frail pen, with fear difparaged, 
Conceive fuch fovereign glory, and great Lounti- 

bood ? Fairy Queene 

BOUNTY, z. f. [bont?, Fr.] - 

1. Generofity ; liberality ; munificence. 

We do not.fo far magnify her exceeding bounty s 
as to affirm, that the -bringeth into the world the 
fons of men, adorned with gorgeous attire. Hookere 

If you knew to whom you fhew this honour, 

I know you weuld be prouder of the work, 
Than cuftomary bounty can enforce you. Shcke/pe 

Such moderation with thy bounty join, 

That thou may’ft nothing give that is not thine. 
Denbame 

Thofe godlike men, to wanting virtuc kind, 
Bounty well plac'd preferr'd, and well defign’d, 

To all their titles. Dryden. 

2. It feems diftinguifhed from charity, as 
a prefent from an als ; being ufed when’ 
perfons, not abfoluiely neceffitous, re- 
ceive gifts ; or when gifts are given by 
great perfons. 

Telt a mifer of bounty to a friend, or merey 
to the poor, and he will not underftand it. South. 

Her majefty did not fee this-affembly fo proper 
to excite charity and compaffion ; though I quef- 
tion not but her royal downty will extend itfelf to 
them. Addifons 

To Bo urRGEON. u. n. [bourgeonner, Fr. 
To fprout; to fhoot into branches; to 
put forth buds. 

Long may the dew of heaven difi! upon them, 
to make thein bourgeon and propagate among them- 
fAves. Howele 

O that I had the fruitful heads of Hydra, 

That one might desgeon where another fell ! 
Still would J give thee work. Dry dire 

Bourn. x. f [borne, Fr.} 

1. A bound; a limit. 

Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, nene, 

SLakefpearte 

That undifcover’d country, from whole dcurn 

No traveller returns. Shake/pearee 
Falfe, 

As dice are to be with'd by one that fixes 

No bourn *twixt his and mine. Shakepeare 

I know each lane, and every alley green, 

And every botky bourn from fide to fide, Miltone 

2. [From buyin, Saxon.] A brook; a tor- 
rent: whence many towns, feated near 
brooks, have names ending in bourne 
It is not now wled in either fenfe > 
though the fecond continues in the Scot 
tih dialeét. 

Ne {welling Neptune, ne loud thund’ring Jovey 
Can change my cheer, or make me ever mourn 3 
My little boat cam fafely pafs this peri‘ous bourne 

Spenfere 

Jo BOUSE. vw. n. [buyfer, Dutch.] To 

drink lavifhly ; to tope. - 
3 


BO W 


As he rode, he fomewhat Rill did eat, 
And in hand did beas a bow/ing can 
Of which he fapt. ~ Fairy` 
Bou’sy. adj. [from boufe.) Drunken. 
With a leng legend of romantick things, 
Which in his cups the douty poet fings. Dryden. 
The guefts upon the day appointed came, 
Each boufy farmer with his fimp’ring dame. King. 
‘Bout. n. f [botta, Ital] A turn; as 
much of an action as is performed at 
one time, without interruption ; a fin- 


gle part of any action carried on by fuc- 
cefiive intervals. 

The play began: Pas durft not Cofma chace; 

= But did intend next bout with her to meet. Sidney. 
l Ladies, that have your feet 
Upplagued with corns, we'll have.a boute Shake/p. 

When in your motions you are hot, 

As make your bcuts more violent to that end, 
He calls for drink. Shakefpeare. 

If he chance to 'fcape this difmal bout, 

The former legatees are blotted out. Dryden. 

A weafel feized a bat ; the bat begged for life: 
fays the weafel, I give no quarter to birds fays 
the bat, I am a moufe; look on my body: ío fhe 
got off for that dour. L’ Eftrange. 

We'll fee when “tis enough, 

Or if it want the nice concluding bout. King. 

ROUTEFEU., n. fJ. [French.] An in- 
cendiary ; one who kindles feuds and 
difcontents. Now difufed. 

Animated by a bafe fellow, called John 2 Cham- 
ber, a very bcutefeu, who bore much {way among 
the vulgar, shcy enterad into open rebellion. Bacon. 

Nor could ever any order be obtained impartially 
to puni the known boutefeus, and open incend@- 
ries. King Charles. 

Befides the herd of boutefeus, 

We fet on work within the houfe. Hudibras. 

Bo'urisare. n». f: [I fuppofe from bouty 
or booty, and Jale.) A fale at a cheap 


rate, as booty or plunder is commonly 
fold. 
To fpeak nothing of the great boutifale of colleges 
and chantries. Sir J- Hayward. 
BOUTS RIMEZ. [French.] The laft 
words or rhimes of a number of verfes 
given to be filled up. 
To BOW. v.a. [bugen, Saxon. ] 
1. To bend, or infleét. It founds as now, 
or how. 
A threepence bow'd would hire me, 
Old as I am, to queen it. Shakefpeare. 
Orpheus, with his luce, made trees, 
And the mountain tops that freeze, 
Bow themfelves when he did fing. Sbhakefpeare. 
Some dow the vines, which bury'd in the plain, 
Their tops in diftant arches rife again. Dryden. 
The mind has not been made obedient to dif- 
€ipline, when at firft it was moft tender and moft 
eafy to be bowed. Locke. 
2. Ta bend the body in token of refpe& or 
{ubmiffion. 


They came to mect'him, and bowed themfelves 
to the ground before him. 2 Kings. 
Js it to bow down his head as a bulrufh, and to 
(pread fackcloth and afhes under him ? wilt thou 
call this a fat, aod an acceptable day to the Lord ? 
Ijaiab. 
3. To bend, or incline, in condefcenfion. 
Let it not grieve thee to bow down thinc ear to 
the por, and give hima friendly anfwers = Ecclus. 
4. To deprefs; to crufh. 
Are yeu fo gofpell’d, 
To pray for this gcad man, and for his iffue, 
Whofe heavy hand hath dew'd you to the grave, 
And beggar'd yours for ever ? Shake/peare. 
Now wafting years my former ftrength confound, 
And added wocs may dow me to the ground. Pope. 
To Bow. v.n. 


L To bend; to fuffer flexure. 


lat 


12: To make a reverence: 


3. To floop. 


4. To fink under prefiure. 


Bow. ». /. [from the verb. 


Bow. 2. J: [pronounced as grow, 10, lo, 


1. An inftrument of war, made 


2. A rainbow. i 


4. The doubling of a ftring in a flip- 


5. A yoke. 


6. Bow of a faddle. The bows of a Saddle 


7. Bow ofa foip. That part of her which 


8. Bory is alfo a mathematical initru- 


BOW 


rojections of the fphere, or wherever it 

1s requifite to draw long arches. Harris. 

Bow-Bearer. x. f. [from bow and dear. ] 
An under-officer of the foret. Cowcii. 

Bow-sent. adj. [from bow and dent.) 
Crooked. 

A fibyl old, bow-dent with crooked age, 

That far events full wifely could prelage. Milton. 

Bow-Hanp. z. f. [from dow and band.) 
The hand that draws the bow. 

Surely he fhoots wide on the bow-band, and 
very far from the mark. Sperjer’s Ireland. 

Bow-LeGGeD. adj. [from dow and deg.] 
Having crooked legs. 

Bow-snor. 2 / [from bow and. h:t.) 
The fpace which an arrow may pals in 
its flight from the bow. : 

Though he were not then a bow-fkst off, and 
made hatte; yet, by chat time he was.comie, the 
thing wasino longer to be feen. Boyles 

BO'WELS. 2.7. [oaeux, Fr.] 

1. Inteftines ; the veffels and organs with- 
in the body. 

He {mote him therewith in thefifth rib, and 
fhed out his dew els. 2 Sam. xx. 106 

2. The inner parts of any thing. 

Had we no quarrel elfe to Rome, tut that 
Thou art thence banith’d, we would mutter all 
From twelve to feventy ; and pouring war 
Into the dcawe/s of ungrateful Rome, 

Like a bold Rood appeur. Shakefpearee 

His foldicrs tpying his undaunted {pirit, 

A Talbot! Talbot! cried out amain, 
And rufh'd into the dowels of the battle. Shek. 

As he faw drops of water diftilling from the 
rock, by following the veins, he has made himfelf 
two or three fountains in the bowels of the moun- 


BOW 


Rather let my head 
Stoop to the block, than thefe knees betu to any; 
Save tothe God of heav’n, and to my king. Séak. 
This is the great idol to which the world bows; 
to this we pay our devoutcit homage. 
Decay of Piety. 
Admir'd, ador’d, by all the circling crowd, 
For wheretoe’er fhe turn'd her face, they bow'd. 
Dryden. 


The people bowed down upon their knees to 
drink. Judges- 


They ftcop, they botu down together; they could 
not deliver the burden. I[jJaiab, xlvi. 2. 


lt is pro- 
nounced, like the verb, as. xow, bow. | 
-An aét of reverence or fubmiflion, by 
bending the body. | 


Some clergy too the would allow, , 
Nor quarrel'd at their awkward bowe ` Savift. 
without any regard to the w.] 
by hold- 
ing wood or metal bent with a ftring, 
which, by its fpring, fhoots arrows with 
great force. 

Take, I pray thee, thy weapons, thy quiver, and 
thy bow, and go ont to the ficld, and take me fome 
venifon. Genchs. 

The white faith of hi&'ry cannot fhow, 

That e'er the mufket yet could beat the dru. 
Alleyne s Henry VIL | 


1 do fet my bew in the cloud, and it fhall be for a f’ 
token of a covenant between me and the earth. 
Gen. ix. 13. 


e . e e e tain. Addifon. 
3. The inftrument with which ftring-in- |." The feat of pity, or kindnefs. , 
ftruments are ftruck. His bowels did yern upon him. Genes. 


Their inftruments were various in their kind ; 
Some for the bow, and fome for breathing wind : 
The fawtry, pipe, and hautboy's noify band, 

And the foft lute trembling beneath the touching 
hand. Dryden's Fables. 


4. Tendernefs ; compaflion. 

; He had no other contideration of money, than 
for the fupport of his luftre; and whilft he could 
do that, he cared not for money ; having no bowels 
in the point of running in dcbt, or borrowing all 
he could. Clarendon, 

5. This word feldom has a fngular, except 
in writers of anatomy. 

Bo’wer. 2. f. [from dough or branch, or 
from the verb To bow or hend.] 

1. An arbour; a theltered place covered 
with green trees, twined and bent. 

But, O fad virgin, that thy power Ne 
Might raile Mufeus from his bewer. Milton. 

To gods appealing, when 1 reach their bcw'rs 
With loud complaints, they anfwer me in fhow’rse 

Wallere 

Refreth'd, they wait them to the Low’, of ftate, 
Where, circled with his peeis, Atrides fat. Popes 

2. It feems to fignify, in Spen/er, a blow ; 
a troke; bourrer, Fr. to fall upon. 

His rawbone arms, whole mighty brawned dower 
Were wont to rive fteel plates, and helmets hew, 
Were clean confum’d, and ail his vital powers 
Decay'd. Spenfer's Fairy Queene 

Bower. n. /. [from the bow of a thip.j 

Anchors fo called. See Bow. 
To Bower. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
embower ; to inclofe. 
Thou didit Lower the fpirit 
In mortal paradife of fuch fweet Acth. Shakefpeares 


knot. ‘This is perhaps corruptly ufed 
for bought. 

Make a knot, and let the fecond knot be with a 
bow. W ifeman. 


As the ox hath his bow, Sir, the horfe his 
curb, and the faulcon his bells, fo man hath his 
defire. Shakefpeare. 


are two pieces of wood laid archwile, to 
receive the upper part of a horfe’s back, 
to give the faddle its due form, and to 
keep it tight. Farrier’s DiGionary. 


begins at the loof, and compaffing ends 
of the ftern, and ends at the {fternmot 
parts of the forecaftle. If a thip hath 
a broad bow, they call it a bold dcw ; if 
a narrow thin bow; they fay the hath 
a lean bow. The piece of ordnance that 
lies in this place, is called the bow- 
piece; and the anchors that hang here, 
are called her great and little bowers. 


ment, made of wood, formerly ufed by 
feamen in taking the fun’s altitude. 
Bow is likewile a beam of wood or 
brafs, with three long {crews, that direct 
a lath of wood or fteel.to any arch; uted 
commonly to draw draughts of. fhips, 


bowers. 
Landfkips how gay the b:aw'ry grotto yields, 
Which thought creacesy and lavish fancy builds ! 
) Tickelle 
Snatch’d through the verdant. maze, the hurried 


eye 
Diftra€ted wanders : acw the dczu'ry wa k of 


Bo’wexy. adj.: {from dower.) Full o 


~ 


wea a e oe 


ee 


JY. Bowce, 
BOW. a.f. 


BOW 


Of covert clofe, where fcarce a fpeck of day 
Falls on the lengthen’d gloom, protracted fweeps. 


See To BovceE. 
buelin, Welth; which fig- 


BOX 


The whole city thall flee, for the noife of the 


horfemen and bowmen. Fercmiaby iv. 29. 


Thomfon. | Bo'wsprit. 2. f. [from the dow of a 


fhip.} This word is generally fpelt 
` boltfprit; which fee. 


nines, according to Junius; any thing | To Bo'wssen. v.a. [probably of the fame 


mace of horn, 


as drinking cups an- 
ciently were. 


It is pronounced éole.} 


. A veffel to hold liquids, rather wide 


thar deep; diitinguifhed from a cup, 
which is rather deep than wide. 


Give me a brwl of wine ; 


-T have not that alacrity of fpirit, 


Nor cheer of mind, that I-as wont to have. 
: Sbakefpeare. 
If a piece of iror be faftereton the fide of a 
bswl of water, a loadftone, in a boat of cork, will 
make unto.it. À: 
The facred pchs; Ath ready knives, bereave 
The beaits of fife, and in full dow/s receive 
The ftreaming blood. Dryden: 
While the bright Sein, ¢ exalt the foul, 
With fparkiing plenty crowns the bowl, 
Aad wit and focial mirth infpires. 
. Fenton toiLord Gower. 


2. The hollow part of any thing. 


If you are aliowed a large filver {poon for tire 
kitchen, let half the dow! ot it be worn out with 
continual fcraping. 


3. A bafin, or fountain. 


and a game at whift in the winter. 


But the main matter is fo to convey-the water, 
as it never ftay either in che bow/or in the ciftern. 
Bacon. 


BOWL. n. /. [boule, Fr. It is pronounced 


as cow, howl.) A round mafs, which 
may be rolled along the ground. 
Like to a bowl upon a fubrile ground, 

I've tumbled paft the throw. Sbhake/peare. 
How finely dot thou times and feafons fpin ! 
And maite a twift checker'’d with night and day ! 

Which, as it lengthens, winds, and winds us in, 
As bowls go on, but turning all the way,. Herbert. 
Like him, who would lodge a bow/ upon a pre- 
eipice, either my praife falls back, or ftays not on 
the top, but rowis over. Dryden. 
Men may make a game at dow/s in the fummer, 
Dennis's Let. 
Though that piece of wood, which is now a 
bewl!, may be made fquare, yet, if roundnefs be 
taken away, it is no longer a dcau/. Wates's Logick. 


To Bowt. v.a. {from the noun.) a 
1. To roll as a bowl. 
2. To'pelt with any thing rolled. 


Alas! [ had rather be fet quick i` th’ earth, 
And bet! *d to death with turnips. 
Marry Wives of Windjor. 


Bo'wLDER-STONES. 2./. Lumps or frag- 


ments of ftones or marble, broke from 
the adjacent cliffs, rounded by being 
tumbled to and again by the water ; 
whence their name. Woodward: 


Bow rer. 7. f [from bowl.) He that 


plays at bowls. 


Bowtine. ? n.f. [fea term.] A rope faf- 


Bo’wlina. 


tened to the middle’ part 
of the outhide of a fail; it is faftencd in 


original with bou/e, but found in no other 
paflage.) To drench; to foak. 

The water fell into a clofe walled plot; upon 
this wall was the frantick perfon fet, and from 
thence tumbled headlong into the pond; where 2 
ftrong fellow toffed him up and down, until the 
patient, by foregoing his ftrengthy had fomewhat 
forgot his fury: but if there appeared fmall a- 
mendment, he was bow/fened again and again, 
while there remained in him any hope of life, for 
recovery. Carews Survey of Corrwall. 


Brown. | Bo°wsTRiNG. 2. /. [from dow and friag.] 


The ftring by which the bow is kept 
bent. 
He'hath twice or thrice cut-Cupid’s boqwfring, 
and the little hangman dare not fhoot at him. 
Shake/peare. 
Sound will be conveyed to the ear, by ftriking 
upon a boruftring, if the horn of the bow be hek 
to the ear. Bacon. 


Bo wrer. n. f. [from dorw.] 
Swifts) 1. An archer; one that ufes the bow. 


Cal? for vengeance from the bowyer king. Dryd. 


z. One whofe trade is to make bows. 
BOX. x /. {box, Saxon; buxus, Lat.] 


A tree. 

The leases are pennated, and evergreen; it hath 
male flowers, that are produced at remote diftances 
from the frult, on the fame tree ; the: fruit. is 
fhaped like a portidge-pot inverted, and is divided 
into three cel.‘, containing two feeds in each, 
which, when ripe, are caft forth by the elafticity 
of the veffels. The wood is very ufeful for en- 
gravers, and mathematical inftrument makers; 
being fo hard, clofe, and ponderous; as to fink in 
water. Miller. 

There are two forts ;'tk pdwart box, and a taller 
fort. The dwarf bax is good for borders, and is 
eafily kept in order, with one clipping in the year. 
It wil! increafe of flips fet in»March, or “about 
Bartholomew tide; and will profper on cold barren 
hills, where nothing elfe will grow. Mortimer. 


Box. ». J. (box, Sax. bufle, Germ. ] 
1. A cafe made of wood, or other matter, 


to hold any thing. It is diftinguithed 
from cheff, as the Jef from the greater. 
It is fuppofed to have its name from the 
box wood. 

A magnet, though put in an ivory box, will, 
through the box, fend forth bis embracing virtue 


to a beloved ncedlc. Sidney. 
About his fhelves 
A beggarly accouge of empty boxes. Sbhak-/peare. 


The lion’s head is to open a moft wide voracious 
mouth,’ which fhall ‘take in letters and papers. 
There will be under it a box, of which the key 
will be kept in my cuftody, to receive fuch papers 
as are dropped into it. Steeles 

This cafket India’s glowing gems unlocks, 
And all Arabia breathes from yonder bcx. Pope. 


Maè op Tour pats of the fail, called | 2: The cafe of the mariners compafs. 


the bowling 
bowling is to make thy-‘ails ftand fharp 
or clofe to a wind. Harris. 


BowLinG-Green. n. f. [from bowl and 


Bow an. n. /. [from bea and man.| An | To Box. v.a. 


green.) A level piece of ground, kept 

{mooth for bowlers. 
A bowl equatiy poifed, and thrown upon « plain 
bowiirg-greiny will run oeceffarily in a direét line. 
Bentley. 


archer 3 he that /hoots with a bow. ` 


ride. The uje of the{3* The chef into which money. given is 


put. 
So many more, fo every one was us’d, 


That togive largely to'the box refus’d. ` Spenfer. 


4. The feats in the playhoufe, where the 


ladies are placed. 
"Tis left to you's "the boxes and the pit 
Are (overcign judges of this fort of wit. Dryden. 
She glares in balls, front boxes, and the ring ; 
A vain, unquiet, glittering, wretched thing. Pope. 
(from the noun.} Toin- 
clofe in a box. 


BOY 


Bex'd in a clair, the beau impatient fits, 
While fpouts run clatt’ring o'er the roof by fife. 
Swifts 
BOX. n. f. [bock, a cheek, Welfh.] A 
blow on the head given with the hand. 

For the box o° th’ ear that the prince gave yous 
he gave it like a rude prince. Share/peares 

If one fhould take my hand perforce, and give 
another a écx on the ear with it, the law punish- 
eth the other. Bramball. 

There may happen concuffions of the brain 
from a box on the ear. W ifeman's Surgery. 

Olphis, the fifherman, received a box on the ear 
from Theftylis. Addifon's Speftators 

To Box. v.n. [from the noun.] To fight 
with the Aft. 

The afs very fairly looked on, till they had boxed 
themfelves a-weary, and then left them fairly in 
the lurch. L’ Eftrange. 

A leopard is like a cat 3 he daxes with his fore- 
feet, as a cat doth her kitlins. Grewe 

The fighting with a man’s fhadow confifts in 
brandifhing two fticks, loaden with plugs of lead 3 
this gives a man all the pleafure of boxing, without 
the blows. Spefatore 

He hath had fix duels, and four-and-twenty 
boxing matches, in defence of his majefty’s title. 

Spelar 
To Box. v. a. To ftrike with the fift. 
Bo’xen. n. /. [from box.] 
1. Made of box. 


The young gentlemen learned, before all other 
things, to defign upon tablets of boxen wood. Dryd. 
As lads and laffes tood around, 
To hear my doxen hautboy found. 

z. Refembling box. 

Her faded cheeks are chang’d to boxen hue, 

And in her eyes the tears are ever new.  Dryde 

Boxer. n. f- [from box.] A ‘man who 
fights with his fift. 

BOY. ”./. [4ub, Germ. The etymology is 
not agreed on.]| 

1. A male child; not a girl. 

The ftreets of the city thall be, full of boys and 

giris playing. Zechariah. 
2. One in the ftate of ‘adolefcence ; older 
than an infant, yet not arrived at pu- 
berty or manhood. 
Speak thou, boy ; 
Perhaps thy childifhnefs will move him more 
Than can our reafons. Shakefpeare’s Coriolans Se 

Sometimes forgotten things, long caft behind, 
Rufh forward in the brain, and come to mind: 
‘The nurfe’s legends are for truths receiy'd, 

And the man dreams but what the bsy belicv'd. 
Dryden. 
3. A word of contempt for young men, as 
noting their immaturity. 

Men of worth and parts will noteafily admit the 
familiarity of boys, who yet need the care of a 
tutor. Lockes 

The pale doy fenator yet tingling Rands, 

And holds his breeches clofe with both his hands. 
Popre’ 


Gay. 


4 


To Boy. w. ni [from the noun.} To treat 


as a boy. 
Anthony 

Shall be brought drunken forth, and I fhall fee 

Some fqueaking Cleopatra boy my greatnels, 

I’ th* pufture of a whore. Shake/praree 
Bo'y Hoop... f. [from boy.] The fate of 

a boy; the part of life in which we are 

boys.: This is perhaps an arbitrary 

word. 

If you fhould look at him, in his boybood, 
through the magnifying end of a perfpective, and, 
in his manhood, through the other, it would be 
impoffible to fpy any difference: the fame airy 
the fame ftrut. Swift. 

Bo’visn. adj.»[from boy.} 
t. Belonging to a boy. 


J ran. 


BRA 


1 ran it through, c'en from my boyib days, 

‘To th’ very moment that he bade me tell it. Shak. 
È Childith ; trifling. 

This unhair'd faucinefs, and boyib troops, 
The king doth fmile at, and is well prepar’d 
To whip this dwarfith war, thefe pigmy arms. 

Sbake/peare. 

Young men take up fome Englifh poet for their 
model, and imitate him, without knowieg wherein 
he is defe€tive, where he is boyib and trifling. 

Dryden. 
Bo’yisury. adv. [from boyi/b.] Childith- 
_ ly; triflingly. 
Bo'yrsuness. n. fa [from boyih.] Child- 
ifhnefs ; trifling manner. ; 
Bo’vism. 2. / [from boy.] Puerility ; 
childithnefs. 

He had complained he was farther off, by being 
fo nears and athoufand fuch boyifms which Chaucer 
rejected as below the fubject. Dryden. 

Br. An-abbreviation of bifhop. 


BRA’BBLE. n. /. [brabbelen, Dutch.] A 
clamorous conteft; a fquabble; a broil. 
Here in the ftreets, defperate in hame and ftate, 

In private brabble did we apprehend him. Shak. 


To BRa'BBLE. v.a. [fromthe noun.] To 
clamour ; to conteft noifily. 
Bra’ serer. nef. (from brabdle.) A cla- 


morous, quarrelfome, noify fellow. 


Yo BRACE. vw. a, [embrafer, Fr.] 
1. To bind; to tie clofe with bandages. 
The women of China, by bracing and binding 
them fram their infancy, have very little feet. . 
» Locke. 
z. Tointend; tomake tenfe ; to ftrain up. 
‘The tympanum 18, not capable of tenfion that 
way, in fuch a manner ab a drum is braced. Holder. 
The diminution of the force of the preffure of 
the external air, in bracing the fibres, muft create 
a debility in mufcular motion. Arbuthnot ox Air. 


Brace. n.f: [from the verb.] 
t. Cinéture; bandage. 
3. That which holds any thing tight. 
The little bones of the ear-drum do in ftraining 
and relaxing it, as the draces of the war-drum do 
In that. Derbam. 


3. Brace [in architecture] is a piece of 
timber framed in with bevil joints, ufed 
to keep the building from fwerving 
either way. Builder's Di. 

4. Braces. (a fea term.] Ropes belong- 
ing to all the yards, except the mizen. 
‘They have+a pendant to the yard-arm, 
two braces to each yard; and, at the 
end of the pendant, a block is feized, 
through which the rope called the brace 
is reeved. “The braces ferve to fquare 
and traverfe the yards. Sea Di&. 

5. Braces of a Coach, Thick ftraps of 
leather on which it hangs. 

6. Harnefs. 

7. Brace. [In printing.] A crooked line 
inclofing a paflage, which ought to. be 
taken together, and not feparately ; as 
in a triplet. 

Charge Venus to command hier fons 
Wherever elfe the lets him rove, 
To fhun my houfe, and field, andigrove 5 > 
Peace cannot dwell with hate or love. =} Prior. 

@. Warlike preparation ; from bracing the 

armour ; as we fay, girded for the battle. 
As it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes, 

So may he with more facile queftion bear it ; 

For ehat it tands not in fuch warlike brace, 

But altogether lacks th” abiliticd 


That Rhodes is drefs'd in. Shakeipeare. 


BRA 
9. Tenfions tightnefs. 


The moft frequent caule of deafnefe is the lax- 
nefs of the tympanum, when it has loft its brace 
or tenfion. Holder. 

Brace. n. f. {of uncertain etymology, 
probably derived from zwo braced toge- 
ther. } 

1. A pair; a couple. It is not braces, 
but brace, in the plural. 

Down from a hill the beafts that reign in woods, 
Fir hunter then, purfucd a gentle brace, 
Goodlieft of all the forest, hart and hind. Par. Lof. 

Ten brace and more of greyhounds, {nowy fair, 
And tall as ftags, ran loole, and cours’d around 

his chair. Dryden's Fables. 

2. It is ufed generally in converfation as 
a fport{man’s word. 

He is faid, this fummer, to have thot with his 
own hands fifty brace of pheafants. Addifon. 

3. It is applied to men in contempt. 

But you, my brace of lords, were I fo minded, 
I here could pluck his highnefs’ frown upon you. 

Shakelpeare. 

Bra‘ceret. mn. f. (bracelet; French. } 

1. An ornament forthe arms. 

Both his hands were cut off, being known to 
have worn bracelets of-gold about his wriftse 

Sir J- Hayward. 
Tie about our tawny writts 
Bracelets of the fairy twifts. Ben Jonfon. 

A very ingenious lady ufed to wear, in rings 
and bracelets, ftore of thofe gems. 

2. A piece of defenfive armour for the 
arm. 

Bra’cer. 2. f. [from brace. ] 

1. A cinċture; a bandage. | 

When they affcét the belly, they may be re- 
ftrained by a bracer, without much trouble. 

Wifeman. 

z. A medicine of conftringent power, 

BRACH. n.f. [braque, Fr.} A bitch hound. 

Truth ’s a dog muft to kenncl; he muft” be 
whipped out, when the lady drach may ftand by 
the fire, and ftink. Shakefpeare. 

BRACHIAL. adj. [from brachium, an arm, 
Lat.) Belonging to the arm. ” 

BracHy GRaPHy. 1. f. [Beaxvs, fhort, 
and yeadw, to write.) The art or 
practice of writing in a fhort compafs. 

All the certainty of thofe high pretenders, bating 
what they have of the firft/principles, and the word 
of God, may be circumfcribed by as {mail a circle 
as the creed, when dbrachygraply had confined it 
within the compafs of a penny. Glanville. 

Brack. n. f. (from break.] A breach; a 


broken part. : 

The place was but weak, and the dbracks, fair; 
but the defendants, by refolution, fupplied all the 
defects. Hayward. 

Let them compare my work with what is taught 
in the (chools, and if they find intheirs many bracks 
and fhort ends, which cannot be ipun into an even 
piece ; and, in mine, a fair coherence throughout ; 
I thall promile myfelf an acquiefcence. Digby. 

Bracket. a./..[a term.of carpentry. ] 
A piece of wood fixed ‘for the fupport 


of {omething. 
Let your thelvea be laid upon Sracketsy being about 
two fcet wide, and edged with a {mall lath. 
Mortimer. 
BRA‘CKISH. adj. (brack, Dutch. ], Salt ; 
fomewhat falt: it is ufed particularly of 


the water of the fea. 

Pits upon the. fea fhore turn into frefh water, 
by percolation of the falt through the tand: but 
it is farther noted, after a time, the water in fuch 
pits will, become bracki~e again. Barson. 

When I had gain‘d the brow and tops 
A lake of Lrackifh waters on the ground 
Was all I found. Herbert. 


Boyle. 


BRA 
The wife contriver, on his end Intent, 
Mix'd them with falt, and feafon'd all the fea, 
What other caufe could this effe&t produce? 4 
The brackifb tmcture through the main diffafe ? 
Blackmore. 
BRA'CKISHNESS. w. f. [from brackis>.] 
Saltnefs in a fmall degree. 

All the artificial ftrainings hitherto leave a 
brackiforefs in falt water, that makes it unfit for 
animal ufes. . Cheyne. 

BRAD, being an initial, fignifies droad, 
Jpacious, from the Saxon bnad, and the 
Gothick braid. Gibjan, 

Bran. »./. A fort of nail to floor rooms 
with. They are about the fize of a ten- 
penny nail, but have not .their heads 
made with a fhoulder over their thank, 
as other nails, but are made pretty thick 
towards the upper end, that the very top 
may be driven into, and buried in, the 
board they nail down; fo that the tops 
of thefe brads will not catch the thrums 
of the mops, when the floor is waing. 

Moxon. 


To BRAG. v.n. [braggeren, Dutch.] 


1. To boaft; to difplay oftentatioufly ; 
to tell boaftful itories. 

Thou coward ! art thou bragging to the ftars ? 
Telling the bufhes that thou look it for wars, 
And wilt not come? Shakefpeare. 

Mark me, with what violence the firft loved the 
Moor, but tor drugginy, and telling her fantagical 
lies. Shakefpeare. 

In bragging out fome of thcir private tenets, as 
if they were the eftablifhed do@rine of the church 
of England. Sanderfon. 

The rebels were grown fo {trong there, that they 
intended then, as they alrcady bragged, to como 
over and make this the feat of war. Clarendon. 

Mrs. Bull's condition was looked upon as def- 
perate by all the men of art; but there were thofe 
that bragged they had an infallible ointment. ` 

i Arbuthnete 
2. It has of before the thing boafted. 

Knowledge being the only thing whereof we 
poor old men can brag, we cannot make it known 
but by utterance. Sidney 

Verona brags of him, 
To be a virtuous and well-govern'd youth. Shake 
Every bufy little fcribbler now 

Swells with the-praifes which he gives himfelf, 

And taking fanCtuary in the crowd, 

Brags of his impudence, and {corns to mend. 

Rofcommome 

3. Onis ufed, but. improperly. 

Yct lo! in me what authors have to bragron; 
Reduc’d at laft to hifs in my own dragons’ Pope 


Brac. xf. [from the verb. ] 


1. A boaft; a proud expreffion. 
A kind of conquet 
Cæfar made here; but made not here his brag 
Of came, and faw, and overcame, Sbakejpearte 
le was fuch a new thing for the Spaniards to 
, receive fo little hurt, upon dealing with the Englith, 
as Avellaneda made great brags of it, for no greater 
matter than the waiting upon the English afar off. 


` aceno 
2. The thing boatfted. 
Beauty is natures brag, and muft be fhewn 
In courts, at'teaits, and high folemnities, 
Where moft may wonder. Miltons 
Braccapo cio. n. /. [from brag.] A 
puffing, {welling, boaiting fellow. 
The world abounds in terrible fantarons, in the 
mafque of men of honour; but thefe braggudccice 
_ are eafy to be detected. L'Efirange. 
_ By the plot, you may guefs much of the chas 
racters of the perfons; a drargadocio Captain, a pa- 
rafite, aad a lady of pleafure. Dryden. 
BRA‘GGARDISN. 
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Bra’ coarpism. n. fi [fromérag.) Boat. 
fulnefs ; vain oftentation. = 4 


aah 
Bra’ccart. ad. [trom brag. ] Boaftful ; |. 


eae ia 


vainly oltentatious, n == 
Shat) none’s tlavey ofhigh bormor rais’d men | 
Fear strowns» and migemiftretsy truthy»betray chee | 
Toth’ huffing, Jrappert, puft nobility ii Deane. | 
Bra’ GGART. 72. f. [from brag. | A boafter. | 
4 Who knows himfelf a'bragzarr, 

Let hiim fear this; for it will come tọ pafs, | 

_ That every braggart fhall be found an ais. Sat. 
Bra’Gcer. m.j. {from brag.) A boafter 5 
an oftentatious fellow. 


Such as have had osportunity to found thefe |. 


gersthoroughly, by. having fomctimes endured 
the penance of their,fottith company, havefound 
» them, in converie, empty and inupid. South.) 
Bra’ctess, adj. [from brag.} Without 
© a boat; without oftentation. ` 
-| | The bruit is, Hector’s flain, and ty Achilles. — 
elt it is fo, brag'efs let it be, 
Great He€tor was as good a man.as he. Skakr/p. 
Bra‘ciy. adu. [from érag.] Finely 5. 10 
as it may be bragged.: 
© Sect not ehilk hawchorn Rud, 
s: How bragly it begins to bud, , i si 


And utcer his tender head? |. 


_, Flora now'calleth forth each flawer, 
** And bids him make ready Maia’s tower. Spealer. | 
Jo BRAID: v. a. [bnxdan, Saxgn.] To 
weave together. == | 
x i . Clofe the ferpent fly, 
Infinuating, wove with gordian twine. .- 
n Hi: draiiedtrainyand of his fatal guile, ©" s 
Gave proof unheedcd. Milton. 
Oficr wands, lyingdoofely,,may each of them be | 
ealily diffociated trom the reft; but, when braided 
. into a bafket, they cohere ftrongly. Biyle. 
A ribband did the braided treffes bind, 
+ The reft was loofe, and wantun’d in the wind. 
A å Dryden. 
Since in fraied gold her font is bound, 
And a long trailing manteau {weeps the ground, | 
Her foe difdains thaftrcet. «= =) Gay. 
Brain.. /. [from the verbi] A textures. 
„pa knot, or complication of fomething 
woven together aan” 
ee Liten where thou art fitting, 
Under the glofly, cool, tranflucent wave, 
In. twifted braids of lilies knitting 
Tine loofe train of thy amber-dropping hair. Milton. 
No longer, fhall thy comely treffes break | 
Tn flowing ringlctzon thy nowy neck, 7 ™ 
Or fir behiad thy hepdyeautameletound, 
In gracefu! braids, with variou? roven bound. Prier. 
Beain adj. {Todbrede,oin Chaucer, is to 
deceive.) An-old’ word, which feems to 
fignify deceitful. = 
Since Frenchmen are fo braid, 
Miarry "em that will, Vl live and die a maid, 
ome pe Shak-ffeare. 
Bratrs. n. f. [fea term.}] Small ropes 
reeved through blocks, which are feized 
on cither fide the ties, a little of upon 
the yard; fo that they come down before 
the fails of a fhip, and are faftened at 
the fkirt of the fail to the crengles. Their 
tite is, when the fail is furled acrofs, to 
hail up its bunt, that’ it may the more 
readily be taken up or Jet fall. Harris. 
BRAIN. n. f [agen Sax. brene, 
Datel, ct) 1.» . 
1. That collection of veffels and organs 
- aa the-head, from which fenfe and mo- 
tion arife. f i 
"The érain i3 divided into cerelrum and cerebellum. 
Cerckrum is that part of the bruin which potleffes 
ali the upper ‘and forepart of the critrium, being 
Separated from the cerebellum by the fecond pro- 


>. -Vong 


» derftanding.. | 


BRA i 

cefs of the dyra mater; under which the cerebellum 
isfituated. The fubftance of the drain is diftin- 
guifhed into outer and inner: the former is'called 
corticalisycinertay Or glaxdulofa; the latter, iedul- 
lsrisyalbay ornervcd. Chefeldcn. | 
suf I be terved fuch another tricky, I'll. have my 

j brains. taen out, andybuttered, and give them to.a 
dog for anew year's gift. : Pace | 
= Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of Windf:r. 

= “That man ‘proportionably hath the largeft brain, 
I did, I confefs, fomewhat doubt, and-conceived it 
mightbave failed in birds, :cfpecially fach as having 


little bodies, have yet large cranies,and feem to con- f, 


tain much brair, as {nipesand.woodcocks ; but,’ 
upon trial, I find it very trues Broms Vulg. Err. 
2: That part in which the underftanding 
is placed; therefore taken for the un- 


The force they are ander is areal force, ‘and 
that of their tate but an imaginary conceived one ; 
the one but in their drains, the other on their 
fhoulders. Hammond. 

A mansis firft-a gcometrician in hisdrein, be- 
fore he be fuch in hi, hand. Haie. 

3- Sometimes the affections: this is not 
coinmon, nor proper. 4 

My fon Edgar!) nad-heve hand to write this, a 

heartand bruim cto breed itin? Sbakcij evre, 
Zo Brain. v. a. [from the noun.) To 

dath out the brains ; to”kill by beating 

out the brains.’ 

Why, ag I told thee, “tis'a cuftom with-him i` 
th’ afternoon’to fleep 3 “there thou may’ brain! 
hims H ; Shakefpcare. 

Outlaws of nature, 
«Fit toybe fhotyand brainid, without a pzocefs,. 
To Rop infection; that 's their proper death. 
Dryden. 

Next Sd two wretches more, and headlong 

ae PCat, 

Ercin'dé on the rock, his fecond dire repat.~ Pope. 
Brainisn. aJj. [from brain.) Hothead-| 

ed 5 furious :.as-ceredyo/us ia, Latin. 

~~ Inhisdetwiets fit, — 

Behind the arras-heacing fomething ftir, ' 

Fre whipt Ris*vapje® cat,’ and rits, Wrae! 

And, imhisbrainifovapprehenfion, kills 

The unfeen goodioli mah. Shakefpeare. 
Braintess adj. {from brain.) snily ; 

thoughtleis'; witlets. 

Some /reinlis menil have; by great travel and 
labouryebrotiginty to) país; that fhe church is now, 
athawed.of nitt Memon thant faints Hooker. 

If the dulin tinaj Ajax come file ctf, 

Werk diciahiGrup in voices. Suuke'pearce 
eft The raias tripling, who, expell’dthe town, 
Darn'dches!uthecolivge and pedantick gown, 

Aw'd ty aliyinamie, is dumb. Tickell. 
BrRAliNnran.on. J. [from drain and pan.) 
The fkull containing the brains. 
Withtehofe huge-bellows in-his hands, he blows 
New five into’ my head; my drainpan glows. Dryd. 
BRA INsicKs ‘adj. [from brain and fick] 
Difeafed in the’ underitanding : addle- 
headed; giddy ; thonghtlefs. i 

Nor once deje€t the courage.ot our minds, 
Becaufe Catfandra’s mad ; her brainfick raptures 
Cannot diftaite the goodnefs of aquarrcle Shue. 

They were brainfick men, who,could neither 
endure the government of their king, nor yct 
thankfully receive the authors of their deliver- 
ance. y : Knolles. 

Bra'insiekuY. adv. [from brainfick.]) 
Weakly ; headily. 
Why, worthy Thane, 
You do unbend your noble ftreayth ta think 
So Lrairfickly of things. Shakefperres 
Bra insickness. ». f. [from brainfich.] 
Indifcretion ;, giddinefs. 
Bratt. naf. Among jewellers for a rough 
diamond, Dig. 


BUR A 
Braxe. The preterite of break. 
He thought it fufficient to correét the multitude 


with tharp words, and drake out into this cholerick 
fpeech. Knolles. 


BRAKE. x». f. [of uncertain etymolocy. ] 


1, A thicket of brambles, or of thorns. 

A dog of this town uled daily to tetch meat, 
and to carry the fame unto a blind»maftiff, that 
lay in a.drake without the town. Careu. 

If I'm traduc’d by tongues, which neither know 
My faculties nor perfon ; let me fay, 

“Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake 
That virtue muĝ go through. Shakelpeare. 

In every bufh and drake, where hap may find 
The ferpent fleeping. Murer. 

Full little thought of him the gentle knight, 
Who, flying death, had there conceal'd his fighe; 
In brakes and brambles hid, and fhunning mortal 

fight. Dryder*s Fables. 
2. It is faid originally to mean fern. 
BRAKE: nf. 
1. An- initrument for`drefng hemp ot 
flax. 
2. The handle-of a fhip’s pump. i 
3. A baker’s kneading*trough. 
4. A fharp bit’or fnaftie for horfes. Dia. 
A {mith’s rae is a machine in which 
hories, uuwilling to be fhod, are con- 
fined during that operation. 
Braky. adje [trom brake.) ‘Thorny; 
prickly ; rough. 

Redeemartsetrum their roughiand éraky feats, 
where they lie hid and overgrown with thorns, to 
aipure, open light, where they may take'theeye, 
and mgy»bé taken by:the hand. Ben Fonjon. 

BRAMBLE. 2./..[bpemlap, Sax. rubus, 
Lat. ] i 

1^ The blackberry bufh; the rafpberry 
bufh, or hindberry. Miller. 

Content with food which nature freely bred, 

On wiidings and on ftrawberries they fed: 
Cornels-ani bramble bervics gave the reft, 
And falling acorns furnifh’d-out a feat. . Dryden. 
2. dt as taken, in popular language, for 
any rough prickly rub. 

The buth my bed, the bramd’e was my bow's, 
The woods can witnefs many a'worul itore. Srenjir. 

‘Vhere isa man haunts the foreft, that abules 
our youngeplants with carving’ Rofalind ‘onthcir 
barks; hangs odes upoñshawtiurns, and elevies un 
brambles; all, foytootisy deitying the name of Ro- 
falind. ° A ~ Shakefpcare. 

Thy younglings, Cuddy, are but juft awake, 
No thruftics farilbche tremble bushi fortike Gap. 

Bra MBLING. mò AnA ‘bird, called ‘alto 
a mountain chaffinch, Dif. 

BRAN. 2. J. [ brenna, Ital.] The hufks of 
corn ground ; the refufe of the feve 

From me do back receive the flow'r of all, ; 
And leave me but tite braw. Shakepeare. 

The citizens wee driven=to great dificeis for 
want of victuils 5 bread they made ofthe coarieit 

- bron, moulded in cloaths 5 for otherwife it would 
not cleave together. Haysuard. 

In the fifiing of fourteen years of power and 
favour, all that came out could not be pure meal, 
But mut have among it a certain mixture of padar 
and bran, in this lowcr age of human fragility. 

be ton. 

Then water him, and drinking what.ho can, 

Encourage ‘him to thirft again with dram Dryaen. 
BRANCH. x.y. [branche, French.} _ 
1. The thoot of a tree from one of. the 

main boughs. 

Why grow the dranches, when the root is pone ? 
Why wither not the leaves that want their fap ? 

Shakelpeara 
2. Any member or, part of the whole ; 
any diftinét article; any fection or fub- 
divifion. 
F f 


Your 
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Your oaths are paft, and now fubfcribe your 
names, 
That his own hand may ftrike his honour down, 
That violates the fmalleft brarch herein. Shake/p. 

The belief of this was of {pecial importance, 
to confirm our hopes of another lite, on which fo 
many branches of chriftian piety do immediately 
depend. Hammond. 

In the feveral branches of juftice and charity, 
comprehended in thofe general rules, of loving our 
neighbour as ourfelves, and of doing to others as 
we would have them do to us, there is nothing 
but what is moft fit.and reafonable. Tillotjone 

This precept will oblige us to perform our duty, 
according to the nature of the various branches of 
R. 

3. Any part that fhoots out from the reft. 

And fix branches thall come out of the fides of 
ie; three branches of the candleftick out of the 
one fide, and three branches of the candleftick out 
of the other fide. Excdus. 

His blood, which difperfeth itfelf by the branches 
of veins, may be resembled to waters carried by 
brooks. Rakigb. 

4. A fmaller river running into, or pro 
ceeding from, a larger, 

If, from a main river, any branch be fepa- 
rated and divided,\tben, where that érancb doth 
firt bound icfelf with new banks, there is that part 
of the river, where the branch forfaketh the main 
ftream, called the head of the river. Raleigh. 

5. Any part of a family defcending in 4 
collateral line. 


His father, a younger branch of the ancient 


ftock planted in Somerfetthire, took to wife the 
widow. Carew. 
6. The offspring ; the defcendant. 
Great Anthony ! Spain's well-befeeming pride, 
Phou mighty branch of emperours and kings"! 
Crafhaw. 
7. The antlers or fhoots of a ftag’s horn. 
8. The branches of a bridle are two pieces 
of bended iron, that bear the bit-mouth, 
the chains, and the curb, in the interval 
between the one and the other. 
Farrier’s Dia. 
g. [In architecture.] The arches of Go- 
thick vaults; which arches tranfverfing 
from one angle to another, diagonal 
wife, form a crofs between the other 
arches, which make the fides of the 
fquare, of which the arches are diago- 
nals. Harris. 


Yo Baancu. v. n. [from the noun. } 
2. To fpread in branches. 

They were trained together in their childhoods, 
and there rooted betwixt them fuch an affection, 
which cannot,choofe but branch now. Shake/peare. 

The caufe of fcattering the boughs, is the hafty 
breaking forth of the fap; and therefore thofe 
trees rife not in a body of any height, but branch 
near the ground. The caufe of the pyramis, is the 
keeping in of the fap, long before it branch, and 
the fpénding of it, when it beginneth to branch, 
by equal degrees. Bacon. 
: Plant it round with fhade 
Of laurel, evergreen, and branching plane. Milton. 
Straight as a line in beauteous order ftvod 

Of oake unfhorn a venerable wood ; 
Freth was the grafs. beneath, and ev'ry. tree 
At diftance planted, in a due degree, 
‘Their branching arms in air, with equal fpace, 
Stretch’d to their neighbours with along embrace. 
Dryden. 
One fees her thighs transform'd, another views 
Her arnis fliot out, and branching into boughs. 
Addifon. 
To fpread into feparate and diftinc 


parts and fubdivifions. 


2. 


The Alps at the one end, und the long range of 


Appenines that pailes thrvugh the body of it, 


3. To fpeak diffufively, or with the dif- 


Rogerse To BRANCH. V. a. 
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branch out, on all fides, into feveral different divi- 
fions. Addifon. 

If we would weigh, and keepin our minds, 
what it is we are confidering, that: would beft 
inftru&t us when we fhould, or fhould not, branch 
into farther diftinétions. Locke. 


tin&tion of the parts of a difcourfe. 


I have known a woman branch out intota long! 
differtation upon the edging of a petticoat. Spcé.) 


4. To have horns fhooting.out into ant- 


The fwift ftag from under ground | 


Bore up his branching head. Milton. 


1. To divide as into branches. 
The fpirits of things animate are all continued 


within themfelves, and are branched into canals, | 


as blood is; and the fpirits have not only branches, 


but certain cells or feats, where the pringipal fpirfts | 


do refide. Bacon. 
2. To adorn with needlework, reprefenting 
flowers and fprigs. 
In robe of lily white fhe was array"d, 
That from her shoulder to her hee! down raught, 
The train whereof loofe far behind her ftray’d 
Branched with gold and pearl, mott richly wrought. 
Spenfer. 
Baa’ncuer. n. f. [from branch. | 
1. One that fhoots out into branches. 


fruit than the other. 
2. [branchier, Fr.) In Falconry, a young 
_ hawk. 


I enlarge.my difcourfe to the obfervation of the ` 


eires, the brancher, and the two forts of lentners. 
Walten. 


BRA'NCHINESS. z. fe [ from branchy. } 
Fulnefs of branches. 

Bra ncuHeess. adj. [from branch.) 

1. Without fhoots or boughs. 

2. Without any valuable produét ; naked. 


If I lofe mine honour, 
I lofe myfelf; better I were not yours, 
Than yours fo drancblefs. Shakefpeare. 
Bra’ncuy. adj. [from branch.) Full of 
branches ; f{preading. 
Trees on trees o’erthrown 
Fall crackling round him, and the forefts groan 5 
Sudden full twenty on the plain are ftrow'd, 
And lopp'd and lighten'd of their branchy load. 
Pope. 
What carriage can bear away all the various, 
rude, ‘and unwieldy loppings of a braniùy tree at 
once? Watts. 


BRAND. n. J: [bnand, Saxon.) 
1. A ftick lighted, or fit to be lighted, in 


the fire. 
Have I caught thee ? 
He that parts us fhall bring adrand from heav'n, 
And fire us hence. Shakefpeare. 
Take it, the faid, and when your needs require, 
This little brand will ferve to light your fire. Dryd. 
If, with double diligence, they labour to retrieve 
the hours they have foft, they thall be faved ; 
though this is a fervice of great difficulty, and 
like a brand plucked out of the fire. Rogers, 


. [brando, Ital. brandar, Runick.j) A 
fword, in old language. 
They looking back, all th’ caftern fide beheld 
Of Paradife, fo late their happy feat ! 
Wav'd over by that flaming brand ; the gate 
With dreadful faces throng'd, and fiery arms. 


Milton. 
3. A thunderbolt. 


The fire omnipotent prepares the brand, 
By Vulcan wrought, and arms his potent hand. 
Granville. 


N 


If their child be not fuch a fpeedy fpreader and | 
brancher, like the vine, yet he may yield, with a) 
little longer expectation, as ufeful and ‘more fober | 
Wetton. 


BRA 


4. A mark made by Nag 
with a hot iron, to note 
mous ; a ftigma. 

Clerks convict fhould be burned in the thand, 
both becaufe they might tate of fome corporal 
punithment, and that they migbt carry abrand of 
infamy. Bacen. 

The rules.of good and evil are inverted, and @ 
brard of infamy pafies for a badge of honour. 

L Efprarges 


a criminal 
im as infa- 


5. Any note of infamy. 

Where did his Wit-on learning fix a brand, 

And rail at arts he did not understand ?, Dryden. 
Fo Brann. v..a.[branden, Dutch.J To 
mark witha brand, or note of infamy: 

Have L.liv’d thus‘tong a wife, a true one, — 
Never yet branded with tufpicion? ‘  Sbake/peare. 

The king was after drarded, by :Perkin's prom 
clamation, for an execrable breaker.of the’ rights 
of holy church. Bacon. 

Brand not their. a@ions with fo foul a name ; 
Pity, at leaft, what we are forc’d to blame. Dryd- 

Ha! dare not for thy life, 1 charge thee, dare not 
To brand the fpotlefs virtue af my prince. Roce. 

© Our Punick faith 
Is infamous, and branded toa proverb.  Aildifons 
The fpreader of the pardons anfwercd him an 
eafier way, by branding him withherefy. Atterbury. 
Bra’npGcoose. n. fa A kind of wild fowl, 
lefs than a common goofe, having its 
breaft and wings of a dark colour. Did. 
To BRANDISH. wv. a. [from brand, a 
fword. ] 
t. To wave, or fhake, or flourifh, as a 
weapon. 
Brave Macbeth, 
Difdaining fortune, with his brandi/h'd fteel, 
Like valour’s minion, carved out his paffage. Shak. 

He faid, and brandifbing at once his blade, 
With eager pace purfued the flaming fhade. Dryd. 

Let me march their leader, not their prince ; 
And at the head of your renown’d Cydonians 
Brandifh this fword. Smith. 

2. To play with; to flourifh. — 

He, who fhall employ all the force of his reafon 
only in brandijbing of fy\logifms, will difcover very 
little. Locke. 

Bra‘npDLinG.a. f. The name for a par- 
ticular worm. 

The dew-worm, which fome alfo call the lob- 
worm, and the brandling, are the chief. Wakor. 

Bra’npy. 2. fa [contracted from brande- 
wine, or burnt wine.) A ftrong liquor 
diftilled from wine. 

If your mafter lodgeth at inns, every dram of 
brardy extraordinary that you drink, raifeth his 
charaGer. Swift's Fcotmane 

Bra’ NDY-wINE. The fame with brandy. 

It has been a common faying, A hair of the 
fame cog; and thought that brandy-qine is a 
common relief to fuch. Wijemane 

BRA‘NGLE. x». /. [uncertainly derived.) 
Squabble ; wrangle ; litigious conteit. 

The payment of tythes is fubjeét to many 
frauds, brangles, and other difficulties, not only 
from papifts and diffenters, but even from thole 
who profefs themfelvcs proteftants. Swift. 

To BRA'NGLE Sv. ne [from the noun. } 
‘I'o wrangle ; to fquabble. 

When polite converting thall be improved, com- 
pany will be no longer peftcred with dull ftory- 
tellers, nor brangling difputers. Swifts 

Bra‘NGLEMENT. 2. f. [from érangle.] 
‘The fame with brangle. 

Brank.2#.f. Buckwheat, or drank, isa 

grain very ufeful and advantageous in 

dry barren lands. Mortimer. 

Bra nny. adj. [from bran.) Having the 


appearance of bran. i 
t 


><. 


BRA 


It became ferpiginous, and was, when I faw it, |, 


edvered with white ranny {cales. * Wifemar. 


Bra‘sen. aaj. [from bra/s.] Made of} 


brafs. Itis now lefs properly written, 
according to the) pronunciation, drazen. 
BRASIER. n. f. m bra/s.] 
1. A manufacturer that works in.brafs. 
There is a fellow fomewhat near the door, he 


fhould be a brafer by his face. Sbukefpeare. 
Braficrs that turn andirons, pots, kettles, &c. 


have their lathe made different from the common | 


turners lathe. Moxon. 


2. A pan to hold coals. [probably from | 


embrajfer, Fr.) 

It is thought they had nochimneys, but were 
warmed with coals on brafers. Arbuthnot. 
Brasi‘t. } 7 f An American wood, 
Brazi‘L. § commonly fuppofed to have 
been thus denominated, becaufe firft 
brought from Brafil : though Huet fhews 

it had been known by that name many 
years before the difcovery of that coun- 
try ; and the bef fort comes from Fer- 
nambuc. It is ufed by turners, and 


takes a good polith ; but chiefly in dy- | 


ing, though it gives but a ie eo 
amvoers. 


BRASS. ». /. [bnar, Sax. prés, Welth.] 
1. A yellow metal made by mixing cop- 
per with lapis calaminaris. It is ufed, 
in popular language, for any kind of 
metal jn which copper has a part. 
Brafs is madeof copper and calaminaris. Bacon. 
Men's evil manners live in bra/s, their virtucs 
"We write in water. Sbakelprare. 
Let others mold the running mafa 
Of metals, and inform the breathing brafs. Dryd. 
2. Impudence. ’ 


Bra ssiness. x. / [from brafy.] An ap- 


pearance like brafs; fome quality of 


brafs. 


Bra‘ssy. adj. [from brafs.] 
1. Partaking of brafs. 
The part in which they lie, is near black, with 
fome fparks of a rafly pyrites in ite Woodward. 


2. Hard as brafs. 
Lofles, 


Enough to prefs a royal merchant down, 
And pluck commiferation of his ftate 
From bra//y bofoms, and rough hearts of flint. 
Shake[peare. 
3. Impudent. 
Breast. particip. adj. [from burj.) Burtt ; 
broken. - Oofolete. y 
There creature never paft; 
That back returned without heavenly gracch 
But dreadful furies which their chains have braf, 
And damned fprights fent forth to make ill men 
agaft. Spenfer. 


EraT. n.f. [its etymology is uncertain ; 
bparz, in Saxon, fignifies a blanket ; 
from which, perhaps, the modern figni- 
fication may have come. ] 


1. A child, fo called in contempt. 
He leadt them like.a thing 
Made by fome other. deity than nature, 
That fhapes man better; and they follow him, 
Againft us brats, with no lefs confidence, 
Than boys purfuing fummer butterflies. Sbake/p. 
This ratis none of minc: 
Hince with it, and, together with the dam, 
Commit them to the fises Shak fpeare. 
The friends, that got the drars, were poifon'd 


too ; 
In this fad cafe what could our vermin do? 
e Refcommin. 


OO 


- BRA 
Jupiter fummoned all the birds and beafts before 
him,*with their drats and little ones, to fee whica 


of them had the pretticft children. ' L’Effrange. 
I thall live to, izes the invifible lady, to whom 4 


was obliged, and whom [never beheld fince fhe was | 
Swift. 


a brat in hanging-ficcves. 
I give command to kill or fave, 
Can grant ten thoufand pounds a-year, 
And make a beggar’s brat a peer. 
2. The progeny ; the offspring. 
The two late confpiracies were the brats and 
offspring of two contrary, factions. South. 


Swift. 


Bravado. n. f. [from bravada, Span. ] 


A boaft ; a brag. 
Spain, to make good the brazado, 
Names it the invincible Armada. 


Anony mouse 


BRAVE, adj. (brave, Fr.] 


1. Courageous ; daring; bold ; generous ; 
high-{pirited. 

An Egyptian foothfayer made Antonius believe, 
that his genius, which otherways was brave and 
confident, was, in the preience of Oftavius Cæfar, 
poor and cowardly. Bacon. 

From armed foes to bring a royal prize, 

Shows your brave heart victorious as your cyes. 
Waller. 
2. Gallant; having a noble mien ; lofty ; 
graceful. 
I'll prove the prettier fellow of the two, 
And wear my dagger with a braver grace. Shak. 
3. Magnificent; grand. 
Rings put upon his fingers, 
And brave attendants near him, when he wakes ; 
Would not the beggar then forget himfelf? Shak. 
But whofoe'er it was nature defign'd 
Firft a éreweplace, and then as brave a mind. 
Denbam. 
4. Excellent; noble: it is an indetermi- 
nate word, ufed to.exprefs the fupera- 
bundance of any valuable quality in 
men or things. 

Let not old age difgrace my high defire, 

O heavenly foul, in human fhapc contain‘d ! 

Old wood inflam’d doth yield the brauch fire, 

When younger doth in fmoke his virtue fpend. 
Sidney. 

If there be iron ore, and mills, iron is a brave 
commodity where wood aboundeth. Bacon. 

If a ftatefman has not thisefcience, he muft 
be fubject to a braver man than himfelf, whofe 
province it is to'direct a'l his ations to this end. 


Digby. 
Brave.n. f [brave; Fr] 
1. A heétor ; a man daring beyond decen- 
cy or difcretion. 
Hot.draves, like thoe, may fight, but know not 
well 
To manage this, the laft great ftake. Dryden. 
Morat *s too infolent, too much a travi, 
His courage to his envy. isa Mave. Dryden. 
z. A boa; a challenge ; a defiance. 
There end thy brave, and turn thy face in peace: 
We grant thou canft outfcold us. Shakefpeare. 
To Brave. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To defy; to challenge; to fet at de- 
fiance. 
He upbraids Jago, that he made him 
Brave me upon the watch. Shakefpcare. 
My nobles leave me, and my ftate is brav'd, 
Ev'n at my gates, with ranks of foreign powers. 
Shakcfpeare. 
The ills of love, not thofe of fate, I fear; 
Thefe 1 can brave, but thofe I cannot bear. Dryd. 
Like a rock unmov'd, a rock that braces 
The raging tempeft, and the rifing waves. Dryden. 
2. To carry a boafting appearance of. 
Both particular perfons and factions are apt 
enough to flatter themfelvcs, or, at leaft, to brave 
that which they believe not. Bacon. 


BRAVELY adv.» [from brave.]. In a 
brave manner; covrageoufly ; gallant- 
ly ; {plendidly. 


BRAVERY. n. f. [from brave.] 


BRA 


” Martin Swart, with his Germans, performed 


bravely, Bacon. 
No fire, nor foe, nor fate, nor night, 

The Trojan hero did affright, 

Who bravely twice renew'd the fight. Denbam, 


Your valour bravely did th’ affault fuftain, 
And fill’d the motes and ditches with the flain. 
Dryden. 


1. Courage ; magnanimity > generofity ; 
gallantry. 

It denotes no great bravery of mind, todo that 
out of adcfire of fame, which we could not be 
prompted to by a generous paffion for the glory of 
him that made us. > SpeGatore 

Juba, to all the bravery of a hero, 


Adds fofteft love, and more than female fweetnefs, 
Addifon. 


2. Splendour ; magnificence. 


Where all the dravcry that eye may fee, 
And all the happinefs chat heart defire, 
Is to be found. 

3. Show ; oftentation. 

Let princes choofe minifters. more fenfible of 
duty than of rifing, and fuch as love bufinefs, ra- 
ther upon confcience than upon bravery. Bacon. 

4- Bravado ; boatt. 

Never ‘could man, with more unmanlike bra- 
very, ufe his tongue to her difgrace, which lately 
had fung fonnets of her praifes. Sidneye 

For a bravery upon this occafion of power, they 
crowned their new. king in the cathedral church of 

Dublin. Bacon. 

There are thofe that make it a point ef bra- 
very, to bid defiance to the cra-les of divine reve- 
lation. LEftrange. 

Bra‘vo. n. f. (bravo, Ital.) A man who 


murders for hire. 
For boldnefs, like the brawoes and handitti, is 
feldom employed, but upon defperate fervices. 
Gcevernment of the Tonguce 
No bravoes here profefs the bloody trade, 
Nor is the church the murd’rer’s refuge made. 
Gaye 
Ta BRAWL. v. 2. [brouiller, or brauler, 
Fr.] 
1. To quarrel noifily and indecently. 
She troubled was, alas! that it might be, 

With tedious brarlings of her parents dear. Sidney. 
Here comes a man of comfort, whofe*advice 
Hath often ttill’'d my éraceling difcontent. Shak. 

How now? Sir John! what, are you brawuling 
here ? 
Does this become your place, your time, your bufi- 
nefs? Shakelpeare`s Henry 1V. 
Their batt’ring cannon charged to the mouths, 
Till their foul-fearing clamours have bratul'd down 
The flinty ribs of this contemptuous city. Shak. 
In council the gives licence to her tongue, 
Loquacious, brawling, ever in the wrong. Dryden, 
Leave all noify contefts, all immodett clamours, 
brawling language, and efpecially all perfonal fcan- 
dal and icurrility, to the mcaneft part of the vulgar 
world. Watts. 


2. Tofpeak loud and indecently. 
His divifions, as the times do braw), 
Are in three heads ; onc pow’r againft the French, 
And one againft Glendowcr. — Shakefpearee 
3. To make a noife. This is little ufed. 
As he lay along 
Under an oak, whofe antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that dbrazu/s along this wood. Shak, 


Brawt. n. fa [from the verb.] Quarrel ; 
noife; fcurrility. 

He findcth, that controverfies thereby are made 
but brawls ; and therefore wifheth, that, in fome 
lawful affembly of churches, all thefe ftrifes may 
be decided. Hookers 

Never fince that middle fummer's fpring 
Met we on hill, in dale, foreft, or mead, 

But with thy brawls thou haft difturb'd our fport. 


Shakefpeare 
Ffe pene 


Spenfers 


BRA 


That bonum js an animal, 
Made good wich stout paiemick brawl. "Hudibras. 


Bra'wLER. n. J. [from bratul. ] A wrang- f e ipe 

IBR'A YER #2. / [from bray.) ; 

1. One that brays like an afs. p4% 
Hold! cried \the queen; a,cat-call each fhall |) 


der > a quarreliome, noify fellow.: 
‘An advocate may incur the cenfure of thecourt, 
for being a brawler in ccurt, on purpofe to lengthen 
out the caufe. Ayliffe. 
BRAWN. -x./ [of uncertain etymology.) 
t. The flefhy or mufculous part of the 
body. 

The brawn of the arm muft appear full, tha- 
dowed on one fide; then fhew the wriit-bone 
thereof, i Pracham. 

But moft theirlooks on the black monarch bend, 
His rifing mutcles and his brazun commend ; 

His double biting ax, and beamy fpcar, 
' Fach aking a gigantick force to rear. Dryden. 
2. The arm, fo called for its being muf- 
culous, 
Wit hide my fiver beard in a gold beaver, 
_ And in my vantbrace put this wither’d brava. 
l Shake/psare. 
I had purpofe : 
Once more to hew thy target trom thy brawn. 
; Shakelpeare. 
3. Balk; mufcular ftrength. 

The boilt’rous hands are then of ufc, when 1, 
With this dircéting head, thofe hands apply ; 
Brawn without brain is thine. Dryden. 

4. The feh of a boar. 

The beft_age for the boar’ is from two to five 
years, at which time it is beft to geld him, or fell 
him for brawn. Mortimer. 


5. A boar. 


Brawner. 2./. [from drawn.] Aboar 
killed for the table. 
At Chriitmas time be careful of your fame, 
See theiold tenant’s table be the fame ; 
Tien if you would fend up the bravuner head, 
Sweet rofemary and bays around it fpread. King. 


Bra’wniness. 2. /. [from brawny, | 
Strength ; hardnefs. 
This brawninefs anc infenfibility of mind, is the 


beft armour ‘againft’ the common ‘evils and acci- 

dents of life. Lake. 
Bra’wny. adj. [from brawn.) Mutcu- 

lous ; flethy ; bulky ; of great mufcles 

and ttrength. 

The érasuay fool, who did his vigour boat; 
In that prefuming confidence was doit... . Dryaen. 
The native energy 

Turns all into the fub{tance of the tree, 

Starvesand deitroys the fruit, is only made 

For braguny bulk, andpfor a barren thade. Dryden. 


To BRAY. v. a. [bpacan, Sax. braier, 


Fr.] To pound, or grind fmall. 
Mil burt him; I will gray 
His bones as in a mortar. Chapman. 
Except you would bray Chriftendom.ina mortar, 
and mould it into a new paite, there is'no poffibi- 
lity of a hoy war. Bacon. 


To Bray. v. n. [broire, Fr. barrio, Lat. | 
1. To make a noite as an afs. 
Laugh, and they 

Return it louder thaman als canibray. » Dryden. 

*Apad if he {hould hear the lion roar, |he'd 

cudgel him into an als, and, to his primitive bray- 

ings Congreve, 

z. To make an offenfive, harfh,» or difa- 


reeable noile» « | 

Wha:, shall our feat be kept with Qaŭghter’ 

wicn ? i 

Shall rayirg t:umpets,}andiloud. churlith drums, 

Clamours of hell, be meafurcsto our pomp Shai. 

Arms on armour clathing, bray'd 

Horrible difcord. Milten. 

Bray. #.f--[from-the verb.] 
B Voice of an afs. 


2. Harfh found. 


To Braze. U. a.i [from bra/s.J 
L. + To folder with brafs. 


To BRAZEN. v.n., To be impudent; to 


BRE 


Boift'rous untun'd drums, 
And harfh refounding trumpets dreadful bray. 
Skake/pesres 


Win 5 
Equal your merits, equal is your din! 
But, that this well-difputed game may end, 
Sound forth, my dbrayers! and the weikin rend. 
si Pope. 


2. [With printers ; from To fray, or beat.) 


An inftrument. to temper the ink. 


If the nut be notito be:caft in brafs, ‘but! only 
hath. a worm raged into it, ‘this nicenefs is not fo 
abfolutely neceffary, becaufe that worm jis firft 
turned up, and bowed into the grocves of the fpin- 
dle; and you may try that before it is brazed in 
the nut. Mexen. 

2. To harden to impudence. 

I have fo often bluthed, to acknowledge him, 
that now l am praz'd tait. Shakefp, King Lear. 

If damned cuftom hath not bragd it fo, 

That it is proof and bulwark againft fenfe.. Shake 
Brazen. adj. [from bra/s.] 
1. Made of brafs. It was anciently and 
properly written rafen, 

Get alio a finall pair.ot brazen compafies, and a 
fine ruler, for taking the diftance. Peacham. 

A. bough his brazen helmet did fuftain ; 

His heavier arms lay fcatter'd on the plain. Dryd. 
2. Proceeding from brafs: a poetical uie. 
Trumpeters, 
With brazer: din blaft you the city’s ear, 
Make mingle with your rattling tabourines. Shak. 


3. Impudent. 


bully. 
When J reprimanded him for his. tricks, he 
would talk fiucily, lye, and drazemit out, as ifihe 
had done nothing amils. Arbuthnot. 
Bra zenFrace. a. fe -[from, raze and 
face.) An impudent wench: in low 
language. 


You do, if you fufpeét me in any difhonefty.— 
Well faid, bradenface; hold it out. Shakefpeare. 


Bra‘zenracen. adj. [from brazenface. ] 
Impudent ; fhamelefs. 

What a brazénfaced varlet art thou, ‘to deny 
thou'knoweft.me? Is.it two days agogefince'I tript 
up thy heels, and beat thee betoxse the king ? 

~" Sbakefpeare. 

Quick-witted, braxenfac'd, with fluent tongues, 

Patient of labours, and diffembling wrongs. Dryd. 


Bra zenness. 2. fe [from draxen. | 
r. Appearance like brafs. ° 
2. Impudence: low fae A ; 
Brazier. w’ f See BRASIER. 
The halfpence and’ farthings in England, if you 
fhould fell them to the braziers you would not lofe 
above a penny inta fhilling. | Sevife. 


Breacn. n. f. [from break; breches’ Fr. | 


1. The a& of breaking any thing. 
. _ * This tempeit 
Difhing the garment Of this peace, asoded 
The fudden breach ont. Shakelpeare. 
2. The ftate of being broken: 
tsJ O you kind. gods,!, 
Cure this great Sreecb in his abufcd nature, Shak. 
3. A‘ gap in ‘a’ fortification’made by a 
battery.’ + Gud ~ 08 
‘The wall waa blown up in two places ; by which 
breach the Turks feexing to have entered, made 
bloody fight. fat hn Knolles. 
Tillimad with rageupon thedycach hefir'd, ©. 
Slew,triends and- foes, and in the fmeke i d. 
à Dryden. 


LJ d? 
> 


BRE 

4. The violation of a law or contra... 
That oath, would fure contain, them greatly, or, 
the-breach of it bring them to fhorter vengeance. 
adie iosu sfl vaomees g Spenfere 
~. What are:thofe breaches of thelaw.ofnature and 
nations, which da forfeit all right in a nation to 
govern? e> - Bacon. 
‘Breach of duty towards our nzighbours, ftilhin- 
volves in it a breach of duty towards God. Sowth. 
"The laws of the gofpel are the only ftanding 
rules of morality 3 aad the penalties affixed by 
God to the’breach of thate laws; the only guards 
that cap effectually reitrain men within the true 
bounds of decency and virtac. \Rogerse 

5. The opening in a coatt. 
But th’ heedtul’ boatman ftrongly forth did 

ftretch 
His brawny arms, and'all his body firain; i 
That th'utmoit fandy drcach they fhortly.fetehy 
While the dread danger does behind remain. 
À  Sfrnfers 
6: Difference; quarrel ;" feparation ‘of 

kindnefs, ~~ K 9 
Te would ‘have been tong before the jealoufies 
and reac bes between the armies would have been 
compofeds Clarendon. 


7. Infraétion; injury. ye 
` This breach upon kingly power was without 
precedent. A Clarendon. 


BREAD. x. /. [bneod, Saxon.] -54 a 
1. Food made of ground corn. p 
Mankind have found the means to make grata 
into bread, the lighteft and ‘propereft’ aliment. for 
- whuman bodies... : Hi MArbuikeot. 
Bread, that decaying man with fliength fupplics ; 
And generous wine, which thoughtful forrow flies. 
i hi Pope. 
2. Food in general, fuch as nature re- 
quires: to get dread, implies, to get 
{uflicient for fupport without luxury. — 
In the {weat of thy face fhalt thou eat bread. 
is ni Genfis 
If pretenders’were. not fupported by, the fimpii- 
city of the inqusfitive fools, the trade would not 
find them dread. L’Eftranges 
This dowager, on whom my tale)! found, 
A fimple fober life in patience led, 
Anhad but juit enough to buy her,breads Dryd 
When 1] fubmit to fuch indignities, 
Make me a citizen, a fenator af Rome; 
Yo fell my country, with my voice, for bread. 
; Poilipse 
I neither have been bred a fcholar, a foldier, 
nor to any kind of bulinefs this creates uneafinels 
in my mind, fearing I fhalbintime want bread. 
Speflatere 


3.. Support of life at large. . 
God is pleafed to try our patience by the in- 
gratitude of tfofe who, having eaten of our dread, 
havellitt up themfelves againftus. King Charics. 
But fometimes virtue tarvesy while vice is fed ; 
What.then? is the reward of virtue dread? | Pope. 
Breap-cniprer. 2. J. [from dread and 
chip.] One that chips bread ; a baker’s 
fervant; an under butler. - 
No abufe, Hal, on my *henour; no abufc.—— 
‘Not to difpraife me, and call me pantler, and 
bread-ckipper, ani 1 know not what? Sdekelpeares 
Breap-cornea. fi [from dread and corn] 
Corn of which bread 1s made. 

‘Chere was not one dròp of beer in the tawn; 
the bread, and ‘bvead<ern, futficed not for fix 
day se Hayward. 

When it ‘is ripe they gather it, and, bru:fing 
it among read corn; they put it up into a vettcl, 
and keep it as food for their faves. _ Breonce 

Breap-room. naf. [Ina thip.] A part 
of the hold feparated by a bulk-head 
from the ref, where the bread and bif- 

cuit fer the men are kept. 
BREADTH. 


. Breeanru. n. /. [from bnan, broad, Sax- 
on.} ‘The meafure of any plain fuper- 
ficies from fide to fide. . © - ~ 
> ‘There is, im Ticinum, “a. church ‘thar bath 
windows only from abgve; it is in length an 
hundred feet, in rea ven, and in’ height 
near fifty; having a dovr in the midft. Bacon. 
‘The river Ganges, according unto later rela- 
tions, if aot in length, yet in éreadth and depth, 
may excel it. 7 Brown. 
Then all approach the flain with vaft furprize, 
Admire on what a breadth of earth he lies. D»yd- 
< Inour Gothick cathedrals, the nairownels of 
the arch makes it rife in height; the lownefs 
opens itin bread:h. Addfon. 
“ BREAK. wv. a. pret. I broke, or brake ; 
part. pail. broke, or broken. (bpeccan, 
Saxon.) 
1. To part by violence. 
< When I brate the five loaves among five thou- 
* fand, how many bafkets of fragments took ye up? 
ark. 
Let us break the'r bands afunder, and cat away 
- their cords from us. A Plains. 
A bruifed reed thall he not bresk. [uiab. 
Sec, faid the fire, how foon tis done 5 

- The fticks he then ércke one by cnc: 

So ftrong you'll be, in friendfhip tied ; 
So quickly broke, if vou divide. 

2. To burt, or open by force. | 
O could we break our.way by force! ~ Milten. 
Mofès tell us, chat the fountains of the-carth 

were broke open, or clove afunder. Burnet?s Theory. 
Into my hand he forc’d the tempting gold, | 
Whiie I with modeft ftruggling broke his holJ. Gay. 
3. To pierce ; to divide, as light divides 
darknefs. 
By a dim winking lamp, which feeby drzte 
The gloomy vapour, he lay ftretch’d along. Dryd. 

4. Tedeflroy by violence. 

This is the fabrick, which, when Ged breakerl 
down, none can build up again. Lurrct’s Theory. 

5. To batter ; to make breaches or gaps 

10. 
I'd give bay Curta!, and his furniture, 
My mouth no moze were broken than thefe boys, 


Swift. 


And wit ae little Beard. Sbake/peare. 
6. To crush or deftroy the ftrength of the 
r body. 
x O. father abbot! 


An o!d man, dreken with the ftorms of Rate, 

ls come to lay his weary bones among ye; 

Cive hima littie earth for charity. Shukefpcare. 
The bieaking of that parliament 

Breke him; as that difhoneft vidtory 

Ac Charonea, fatal to liberty, 

Kill'd with report that old man.eloquent. Afilton. 

Have not fome of his vices weaken'd his body, 
and ércke his health ? have not others diffipated 
hisense, and reduced him to want? Tillorfon. 

9. To fink or appal the fpirit. 

Therdeicatof that day was much greater than 
it then appeared to be; and it even broke the heart 
of his army Clarendon. 

Pir Lit brave ber.to hier face ; 
I'll give my anger its free courfe againit her: 
Thou halt fce, Pheniz, how I'll breat her pride. 


8. To crah; to fhatter. 
Your hopes without are vanifh'd into fmoke ; 
Your capzains taken, and your armies broke. Dryd. 
9. To weaken the-mental faculties. 
. Gppieft nature flecas: 
This ret might yet have balm'd thy broken ferfes,. 
Which, if conventency will not allow, 
Stand ir hard cures Sbakefpeare. 
It any cabsierin poetry dares venture upon the 
experiments ie will only break nis brains. Felton. 


enuse to dociiity. » 
Wha: soots it to rrak a colt; asd to let him 
fire'ght run sovic at random! 


14. To make a {welling or impofthum 


18, To intercept. 


1g. To interrupt. 
Philips, 


Io. To tame; to train to obedience rf to 20. To feparate company. 


S pores , 


BRE. 


BRE 


Why tien thou can’ft not break her to thelute— i27, To diolve any union, ? 
y y 


Whiy, no; for the hath breke the we to me. Shak. 
So fed before he's drete, he id bear 

Too greata tomach patientiy to feel 

The !ashing whip,or chew the curbing fteel. May. 
Phat hot-mvuth’d beat that bears dgainit the 

curb, i 

Hard tə be droten even by lawful kings. 
No fports. buc what belong to war they know, 

To break the ftubborn colt, to bend the byw. Dryd: 

Virtues like thefe 

Make*human rature thine, reform the foul, 

And break our fierce barbarians intomen. dddifcn. 
Behold young Juba, the Numidian prince, 
With how machicare he forms himfelf to glory, 

And ércaks the fiercenefs of his native temper ! 


Addifon. 


11. To make bankrupt. 


The king’s grown bankrupt, like a broken man. 
Shakefpeare. 

For this few know themfelves? for merchants 

broke 

View theireftate with difcontentand pain. Davies. 
With arts like thefe rich Matho, when he fpeaks, 
Attraéts all fees, and little lawyers breaks. Dryden. 
A command ‘or call to be liberal, all of a fudden 
impoverithes the rich, breaks the merchant, and 
fhuts up every private man’s exchequere South. 


12. To difcard ; to difmifs. 


I fee a great officer broken. Swift. 


She could have run and waddled all about, even 
the day before fhe broke her brow; and then my 
hufband took up the child. Shakefpeare. 

Weak foul! and blindly to deftruction led: 
She break her heart! he'll fooner break your head. 

Dryden. 


open. 


15. To violate a contract or promife. 


Lovers break not hours, 
Unlefs it be to come before their time. Shak /p. 
Pardon this fau't, and by my fout J fwear, 
I never more will éreak an cath with thee. Shak. 
Did not our worthies of the houfe, 
Before they roke the peace, break vows? Hudibras. 


16. To intringe a law. 


Unhappy man! to break the pious laws 


Of nature, pleading inhis children’s caufe. Dryd. 35 
17. To ftop; to, make ceafe. 


Break their talk, mittrefs Quickly ; my kinf- 
man fhall fpeak for himfelf. Skake/peare. 


Spirit of wine, mingled with common water, 
yet fo as if the firtt fall be breken, by means of 
a fop, or otherwife, it ftayeth above. Bacon. 

Think not my fenfe of virtue is fo fmalh; 

I'll rather leap down first, and break your fall. 
Dryden. 
As one condemn‘d to leap a precipicé, 
Who fees before his eyes the depth below, 

Stops fhort, and hocks about for fume kind thrub,, 
‘To ¿reak his dreadful fall. Dryden. 
Sie held my hand, the deftin'd blow to break, 
Then from her rofy lips began to fpeak. Dryden. 


Syme folitary cloiter will I choofe, 
Coirfe my attire, and fhort fall be my fleep, 
Broke by the melancholy midnight bell. Dryden., 
The father wa: fo moved, that he could only 
command his voice, broke with fghs and fobbings, 
fo far as to bid her procred. Addijon. 
The poor (hade thiv'ring Rands, and mutt not, 
break 
Flis painful flenee, till the mortal fpeaks Tickcll. 
Sometimes in broken words he figh'd his care, 
Lcok'd pale, and trembied, when he view'd thel 
fair. Gay. 


Did not Paul and Barnabas difoute,with that 
vehemence, that they were forced to break com- 
pany? Avirtury, 


22. To reform: with of. 


Dryden. 


25. To break the back. 


e| 29. To break ground, 
30. To break the heart. 


38. Lo break upon the wheel. 


It is great folly, as wellyas injuftic-s to break, 
ot fo. noble a relation. Colliers 


The French were not quite braken of it, until 
fome time after they became Chritianse Greve 


23. To. open fomething new ; to pro- 


pound fomething by an overtures as if 
a feal were opened. 

When any new thing fhall be propounded, no 
counfellor fhould fuddenly deliver any pofitive opi- 
nion, but only hear its and, at the mof, but ta 
break it, at firt, that it may be the better under- 
food atithe next meeting. Baccn. 

J, who much defir’d to know 
Of whence fhe was, yet fearful how to break 
My mind, adventur'd humblythus to fpeak. Dryd. 


24. To break the back. To ttrain or diffo- 


cate the vertebr with too heavy bur- 
dens. 

I'd rather crack my finews, break my back, 
Than you fhould fuch difhonour undergo. Shak. 
To difable one’s 
fortune. 

O many: 
Have broke their backs with laying manors on ems 
For this great journey. Shake/pearee 


26. To break a dezr. To cut it up at table. 
13. To crack or open the ikin, fo as that | 27. To break faft. -To eat the firit time 
. the blood comes. 


in the day. 


28. To break ground. To plough. 


When the price of corn fallcth, men generally 
give over furplus tillage, and break no more ground 
than will ferve to fupply their own turn. Caret. 

The hulbandman muft firft break the land, before 
it be made capable of good feed. Davi. se 
To open trenches. 
To deftroy with 
grief. 

Gaoi my lord, enter here. —— 

Willt creak my keart }— 
I'd racher break mine ozune Shakefpeares 

Should not all relations bear a part ? 


Ic were cnough to break a fingle bearte Dryden. 


31. To break a jeff. To utter a jek unex- 


pected. 
. To break the neck. To lux, or put out 
the neck joints. 

I had as-licf thou didft break bis neck, as his 
fingers. Shakefpears. 


33. To break of. To put a fudden ftop ; 


to interrupt. 


34. To break of. To preclude by fome 


obftacle fuddenly interpofed. 
To check the ftarts and fallies of the foul, 
And break off all its commerce with the tongue. 
7 Addifor 


35. To break up. To diffolve; to put a 


fudden’end to. 
Who cannot reft till he good fellows find ; 
He breaks up houfe, turns out of duors his mind. 
Herbert. 
He threatened, that the tradefmen would beat 
out his teeth, if he did not retire, and break up the 
meeting. Arbuibnot. 


36. To break up. To open; to lay open. 


Shells being lodged amongft mineral matter, 
when this comes to be broke up, it exhibits ima 
preffiins of the fhells. Wocdqvard. 


37. To break up. To feparate or dilband. 


Arter taking the ftrong city of Belgrade, Soly- 
man, returning to’ Con{tantinople, broke up his 
army, and these lay fill the whoie year following. 

Knollese 
To punifh 
by ftretchinga criminal upon the wheel, 
and breaking his bones with bats. 


39. To break wind, To give vent to wind 


in the body. F 
0 
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BRE | 
t Mo bred whoa iy “Dryden, 
26. It is to be obferved of this extenfive 


and perplexed verb, that in all its fig. 
nifications, whether aA or neutral, it 
has dome reference tò ita primitive 
meaning, by implying either detriment, 
fuddennefs, violence, or feparation. — It 
. dò ufed often with additional particles, 

ip, out, in, off, forth, to modity ite fig- 
Dikcadon. 


Bri W [frap the verb.) 
1. State of being broken ; opening. 


‘tom the break ai Jay until noon, the roezing 
of the cèñnon never sealed. Knolls. 
now, and fince NPR break of day, the tend, 
ferpant in appearance, forth wai come. Mile. : 
They muit be drawn from far, and without 
ha, to avoid the multiplicity of lines. Dryden. | 
Ne fight of ie would be quite loft, did it notl 
imes difcover iufelf through the broski and | 
inga of the woods that grow about it, Add i/on. 
aufe ; an interruption. 
ine drawn, noting that the fenfe is 


All modern trath is 

_ Set forth with num'riue breaks and dabas, Swift. 
Bre’anrn. xf. (from break.) 
1.: He that breaks any thing. 

Cardinal, I'll be no breaber of the law. Shab. 
* If the churches were not employed to be places 
to hear fsud's law, there would be nead of thami 
to be prifone for the breaders of the laws of men, 
> . South, 


j 2. A wave broken by rocks or fandbanks : 
aa term of navigation. 

To Bar’axvast. v. n, (from break and 
fah.) To eat the firt meal in the day. 
As foan as Phabus’ rays infpedt us, 

_ Firn, Sir, I read, and then 1 breahfuft 
Bae’acvast.n./ [from the verb.) 
4. The firft meal in the day. 

The duke wre atbriahfuft, the laf of hie re- 
— pafts in this world, Wetton 
_ 2. The thing eaten at the frf meal. 
y Hope is a gaod srrabfafl, bat it bo a bad fup- 


: Barn. 


doshas 


a. A gss maher, 
i been feized by 2 hungry m, 


¢ ay me dawn th palp my lateant breath, 
The woiveowii! gee a breabfef bj my death, 
Vee fearce eavugh their hunger to lappy. Dryden, 


l - I mar 
Varfake the cit ; tò Aa "i oF mo, is certain 
‘To mae lreabresh, Sbabefpeare. 
| Bar acrnouisn, an. f. (from break and 
A ne) One that maxes a practice of 
taking his premife. 
§ will < yi the mat astheiftics! brealpes- 
- mife and Da AA bwillore Urver. Shabsfpeare. 
Ber arrow. s.f. om break and vow.) 
= thant pratilleth the breach of vows. 
The brisk, be (hat wine of M, 


Thee éaily 

Of ings, df hegewi, aa DEA; JÆ Ng MEg ~ wean 

P PET, PT 
Breau, z: f. (brami, Be. cyprinus larus, 
Laz.) Tha name of a hh. 

The bream, wing x2 fall grh, i0 9 Iiga ihs 
p Biya Dith in reves ak prmds, Dit Lives 
beh ts five i pints. He it, by Orifarm, Saleen i 
be mas cigs tives vidna. Hs is img in 
pait bat bradi oxcaadinghy in 3 waar ihat 
pastes kim, 554 ia misy prda by 189 a2 05 rre- 


-y H piece of bread wmild be often the beh 

breshfaf bor my 4 
| 
f 7 i har been a bresb {af ta ths besf, hab. i 


Barazar. n, /. [from break and neck.) | 
A fall in which the neck is broken; a] Baer astrasr. n.f (from bref and fun.) 
- sep piace endangering the neck, 


BRE 


BRE 


Hoek them, And Marve the other Ath, Mela varya Bus’aeren ate, a A (from brent and 


livoad, with a forked tall, and hia feales fee Inoy: 
Collent order, We hath larga eyes, und a narrow 
fucking mouth, two fete of weth, and a loslig 
bone, to help hie grindere. ‘She male le obter vei 
to have two large malto, and the fenale two large 
baga of egga òr fjiawn, Walian'i Angler. 
A bina braim, to pleafe fama curiaue talte, 
While yet alive in bolling water catt, 
Vaad with unwonted hent, bolle, Alnge abont, 


BREAST. n. / (bneoye, Saxon, ] 
1. The middle part of the human body, 
between the neck and the belly, 
No, teaytrefal angry Love replies, 
She's hid somewhere about thy braf g 
A place nor God nor man denice, 
For Vanus' dove the proper nett. Prise. 
2. ‘The dugs or teats of women which 
contain the milk, 
They pluck the fatherlefe fram the beraf 
‘fob, analy. yi 
3. Brealt was anciently taken for the power 
of finging. 
ië hatter brea/?, 
Vhe lalar ren. Tuffer of Singing Maya. 
4: The part of a brealt that te under the 
neck, between the forelegs. 


Waller. 


15. The difpofition of the mind, 


l not by wants, ar fears, oF age oppren, 


plate.) Armour for the breath 
What drongenareaAp/ure han a haart untalntoil ? 
Thrice lo he arn't, (hat hath tie Sa fh 
Wha pines 
‘Saloh ME helit, briwAplare, anid, bntead of 
(hele, 
Five Marp (moih Aona Nom the news heen he 
hole. Cowles 
his venerable ahamplon will aame into- tha 
fald, armid only with a posken pitat, hilare hle 
Ohl rufy breafplate cowid be inuri, and lle 
drei ked headpiece mended, Awi 
Dan asppLrovon, w. A [fram breaf nnd 
plough.) A plough led for paring curt, 
driven by the brent. 
The breuflplugh whith a man thovea before 
himo Mhiriimer, 
Barasraores m A [from brea and 
rope.) In a ship, tholo ropes which 
fallen tha yarde to the purrelo, and, 
with tho parole, hold the yarda fait 
to the matt, Marrin 
Ban'astwork., m f [from brent and 
avork,| Works thrown up as high aa the 
breall of the defendants, the fame wiih 
parapet. 
Sir fohi Afley call up breafaverds, and inade a 
redouhs far the dafonee of Niemen,  Claronilen, 


Stem the wild torrent with a dauntlels bréafl. Dryd. HRISAT NM pAs I (bn ate, Suwon, ] 


6. The heurt; the confeience, 
Necdlele was winen law, where none oppref j 
The law of man wae written in hie braf 
Dryden s Ovid. 
7. The feat of the paffions. 
Margarita fief ollel d, 
If 1 remember well, my breaf, Covly. 
Each in hio Arean the lacret farraw kept, 
And thought it fale vs laugh, though Ciefar wept, 
Riwi, 


Prier: iTo Retasr. v. a. (from the noun.) To 3 


met in front; to oppole breaft to brean, 
‘Site theeaden lailo 
Draw the huge boworne through the furrow’d fee, 
Hreafling the tolty furga, Ababefpesres Mansy V. 
The hardy Nwile 
Briafls the keen air, and caruls as ha gees. Colf, 
Barastsone, a. f. (from breg and 
bone.) The bone of the breait s the Rer- 
num. 
“the telly hall be eniinent, by thadowing the 
flank, ond ander the breaflhone. Voatham. 
Bee’astcascet. n, f, [from breaff and 
cafes.) With mariners, the largent and 
longe cafkets, which are a fort af Arinys 
placed in the middle of the yard. 


Ina fiip, a rope faflened to fome part 
of her forward on, to hold hes head to 
a warp, or the like. Harris. 
Baw ast Hion. adj, (from breaf and high.) 
Up to the breaft. 
hes rives ithil gave way writs her, fo that the 
wat Araight ii Aidnog. 
Liy mtam Partiet vafcing in the lan, 
Breofibigh \n fand. Dryden's Pables. 
Bar’astnoons. n, f- [fram breaff and 


1, The alr drawn in and ejected quit of 
the body by living animals, 
Viilther ase they vanih'd P 
Into the alr i and whet um d corporal 
Maitet, ae breath, intu the witht, Abuh: Murkil 
2. Lile, 
No man has mòra còntompt than 1 af brash i 
Nur whence han thou the prw's to give me ileaih 
Deadine 
. The fate or power of breathing trea 
ly 5 oppofed to the condition in which a 


mán te breathlefe and Spent. 
At tile Chines, bie cane t bie the chacs 
Ol faiie wild beste, nr run on Foot a race, 
T enlarge his breath, large broth in arina mich 
nasálul, 
Ör elle, by wrettlings Us wan Nrong añd headfil. 


Aprnfere 
What le ynue difference ? Spent am 
=f am leases in breath, tiy lord: Dhab: King Lear. 
Bpaniord, take breath j time safyiia Sl shiny 
My caula ie midre advantage than your fword, 
Drydene 
Our twardo fo whadly Aid the lataa emplizy, 
That they, at length, grew weary iñ dafiriry | 
Mafus'd the work wa bitught, arid, tar at breath, 
Made kinerw and delpair mitans for Aaath. 
Liryden Auring. 
4. Kefpite 5 panle p relaxation. 
hva mia krna breath, borne Witte paute, dear lard, 
Refine 1 pahid valy Speke. Abobofpeards Kiihørd Wi. 
5, breeze; moving sir. 
Vent all thy paian, arid lH Aand We thik 
Cain ond annad as a lommer a bas 
Wien ma a breath ol wind Nai oas Ite fisfece, 
Addifon i Lats 
&.A fingle alt; an inh ant, 
Vers inenade whe, ARA derive me, in © breath f 
Sour Copa inches a0 Araahiniiy so Atai Lrydone 


hook.) With thipwrights, the compàfing | Bas aTHatsR, adj. (biarn breath.) Thag 


timbers before, that help tò Nrenythen 


may he breathed ; 49, breathable nis. 


the fem, and all the forepart of thie fiip, | To erarwe. v, n {from breath.) 
Harris. | 1. So draw in and throw wat the air by 


BRE'ASTKKOT. n. f, (from breaff and 
kaat.) A knot or banch of rithand: 
worn by women on the Drea, 

Our ladies ove Rill faras, and (ris man bases ; 


why may we wn bee la the fame michievemseres | 2- 


fena the inbasio Gis breaffhns ? 
Adbijsn's Vrubside. 


the lungs; to jafpire atid expir2, 
Wis fats raitinn A, tea fade A ny yeh, l 
Mew tO ite frienss eminas, hid breath d biti 19, 
P opte 
To hve, 

lat hirri breathe, wisman ia hass Ai ond art, 
A júris mia iy Asis bahs 141. and Ole ° 
J Ta 


BRE 


3- To take breath; to ref. 
He prelently followed the victory fo hot upon 
the Scots, that he fuffered chem not to breathe, or 
gather themafelves together again. 


Three times they breath d, and threc times did: 
they drink, i 
Upon agreement. Shakelpeare’s Henry 1V. 
Rett, that gives all men life, gave him his death, 
And too math breathing put him out ef breath. 
Mitten. 
When France had drearb'c after inteftine broils, 
And peace and congtictt crowa'd her foreign toils. 
: Rofestnmon. 
4. To pals asair. 
Shali I not then beiftified in the vault, 
To whole foul mouth no healthfoine air breathes in, 
And there be ttrangicd ere my Romco comes? 
Stutelpeure. 
‘To BREATHE. v. a. 
“a. To infpire, or inhale into one’s own bo- 


dy, and eject or expire out of it. 
They with to live, 
Theirpains and poverty detire to bear, 
To view the light of heav'n, and breathe the vital 
aire Dryden. 

They here began to breathe a moft delicious 
“kind of æther, and faw all the fields about them 

_ covered with a kind of purple light. Tatler. 
2. To inje@ by breathing : with into. 

He breathed into us the breath of lite, a vital 
aftive {pirit; whofe motions, he expects,, fhould 
own the dignity of its original. © Decsy of Piety. 

I would be young, be hand{»me, be belov'd, 
Could I but briathe myielt inro Adrattus. Dryden: 

3. To expire; to eject’ by breathing :i 
"with ous. . 

She is, called, by ancient authors, the, terth 
mufe; and by Plutarch is compared to Caus, 
the fon of Vulcan, who drealbed cut nothing bet 
fiame. Spectator. 


4. To exercife; to keep in-breath. 
f Thy greyhounds are as iwift as breathed ftags. 
Skabefpeare- 


5. To infpire; to move or actuate by 
breath. 
The artful youth proceed to form the quire; 
Vhey breatke the Bute, or itrike the vocal wire. 
Prior. 
6. To exhale; to fend out as breath, 
His altar brertkes 


Aimbrofial odours, and ambroftal flow’rs. 
Milten’s Paradife Loft. 


“9. To utter privately. 
1 have tow'cd heav`n dreath’d a fecret vow, 
> To live in pray’r aad contemplation. 


Shukejpeare's Merchant of Venice.| 1. “To put into breeches. 7 


8. To give air or vent to. 
‘Ihe ready cure to cool the raging pain, 
Js underneath the foot to dreatbe-a vein. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
BREATHER. a. fi (from éreathe.] 
1. One that breathes, or lives. 
She fhows a body rather than a life, 
A statue than a breather. Shakefp. dnt. and Clecp. 
1 wil chide no dyeatéer in the world but myfeif. 


2. One that utters any thing. 
, No particular fcandal once can touch, 
But it confounds the breather. 
Stakfpeare’s Measure for Meafure. 
3. Infpirer; one that animates or intufes 
by-infpiration. 
Tbe breather of all life does now expire’: 
His milder fathee fummons him away. 
BREATHING. #, fe (trom breathe.] 
1, Afpiration ; fecret prayer. 
While to high heav`n his pious brenbingt turn’d, 
Weeping*he hop'd, and fucrificing murad, Pricr. 
2. Breathing piace; vent. 


Norris. 


{Breaturesa. ad. [from breath.) 
Spenfer's State of Ireland. \ 1, Out of breath; {pent with labour. 


Skakepeare. | 1, The garment worn by men over the 
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The warmth diftends the chinks, and makes 
New breathings, whence new nourifhment the takes. 
Dryder. 


Well knew ) 
The prince, with paticnce and fufferance fly, 
So hafty heat foon cvoled to fubdue ; 
Tho’ when he drea:blefs wax, that battle "gan /re- 
new. Fairy Queen. 
I remember; when the figlrt was done, 
When | was dry with rage and extreme toil, 
Breathiefs, and faint, leaning upon my fword, 
Came therea certain lord. Shahefpeare’s Henry VV. 
Many fo ftrained themfelves in their race, that 
they fell down Arearblefs and dead. Hayward. 
Brearbles and tir'd, is all niy fory fpent ¢ 
Or docs my glutted tpleen at length relent ? 
| Dryden's Æreid. 
z. Dead. | 


Knceling before this ruin of fweet life, 
And breathing to this dbrrathle/s exceilence 


Shakelpeare’s King Jobn.. 
Yielding to the fentence, drearblefs thou 


And pais thalelic, as what thou buricit now. Pricr. 


Bren. particip. paf. [from To breed.) 

Their malice was bred in them, and their cogi- 
tation would never be changed. Widom, xii. 106. 

Breve. a. f. See Bratp. . 

In a curiotis brede of needle-work, one colour 
falls away by fuch jut degrees, and another rifes 
fo infentibly, that we fee the variety, wertiiout being 
able to diitinguifh the total vanithing of the one 
from the hrat appearance of the other.  Addifon. 

BREECH. u. /. [fuppofed from bnacan, 
Sax. } 

1, The lower part of the body ; the back 

` part. 

When the king's pardon was offered by ahe- 
rauld, a lewd bay turned towards him his naked 
breech, and used words fuitable to that gcture. 

Hayward. 

The forks devour fnakes and other ferpents ; 
which when tney begin to'creep out at their éreccles, 
they will prefenily clap them clof2 toa wall, to 
keep them in. Crew's Mujaum. 

2. Breeches. 

Ah! that thy father had been fo refolv’d.'— > 
— That thou might tt ftili have worn the petticoat, 
And ne‘er had ftoi’n the breech iom Lancalter. 

Shakejpeare. 
3. ‘The hinder part of a piece of ordnance. 

So cannons, when they mount va‘ picches, 

Are tumbled back upon theirdrecchess Anarynzous. 
4. The hinder part of any thing. 
To BREECH. wv. a. [from the noun.) 


2. To ht any thing with a breech} as, to 
breech a gun. 
BREECHES, z. j. [bnxc, Sax. from dracca, 
an old Gaulifh word ; fo that: Skinner 
imagines the name of the part covered 
with breeches, to be derived from; that of 
the garment.. In this fenfe it has no. 


fingular. | 


lower part of the body. 
Petruchio is coming in a new het and an old 
jerkin, and a pair of old drieches, thrice turned. 
Shakefp. Taming of the Shreev. 
Rough fatires, fly remarks, illsnacun’d fpeeches, 
Arc always'aim'd at poets that wear breeches. Priors 
Give him a fingle coat to make, he'd do't; 
A veit or breech, fingly ; but the brute 
Could ne'er contrive ail three to make a fuit. King. 
2. To wear the breeches, 1s to ufurp the 
authority of the hufbands. 
The wife of Xanchus was domineering, as if 
her fortune, and her extraction, had @ntitied her 
to the trieches. L'Efirarge. 


The incente ofi vow, a holy vow. j 
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Jo BREED. v. a. preter. I bred, I have 
bred. [bnxdan, Sax.] anal 

1. To procreate ; to generate; to produce 
more of the fpecies, l 


None fiercer In Numidia dred, — __ 
With Carthage were in triumph lede “Rofeommon. 


‘2. “To produce from one’s felf. — 


Children would breed their tecth with lefs dan- 

ger. 4 | 1o Eod Decke. 
3- To occafion ; to caufe ;+to produce. 

Thercat'he roared for exceeding pain, 

That to baye heard, great “horrour would have 
bred. Fairy Queen. 

Our own hearts we know, but we are not cetan 
what hope the rites and orders of oar church have 
bred in the hearts of others. Hoker. 

What hurt ill company, and overmuch liberty, 
brcedeth in youth! Afckam's Scbhelmafer. 

Intemperance and luft breed infirmities and dif- 
eafes, which, being propagated, {poil the ftrain af 
a nation. ~ Tillotfon. 

4. Tocontrive; to hatch; ‘to plot. 
My fon Edgar! had he a hand to write this ?-a 
heart and, brain to breed it in? Shak. ‘King Lear. 
5. To give birth'to; to be the native 
place: fo, there are breeding ponds, and 
feeding ponds. ‘ 
Mr. Harding, and the wosthicf divine Chri 
tendom hath bred for the fpace of fome hundreds 
of years, were brought up together*in the fame 
univertity. Hevker. 
-~ Hail, forcign wonder! = 

Whom certain thefe rough thades did never breed. 

l 1i Milton. 
6. To educate; to form by education. 

Whoe'er thou art,’ whofe forward ears are bent 
On ftate affairs, to guidethe government; | d 
Hear fir what Socrates of old has-faid. . § oY 
To the lov'd youth whom he at Athens dred. Dryd. 

To Freed up the fon to coinmon fehfe, ` 
Is cver:more the parent's leat expence. Dryd. Juv. 

And left their pillagers, tò rapine red,  ș 
Without controut to ftrip and fpoil the dead. Dryd. 

His farm may/not remove his children too far 
f:om him, or the trade he breeds them up in. Lecke. 

7. To bring up; to take care of trom in- 
fancy. | | hE’ atya 

Ahwretehed! me ! by fates averfe decreed 
To bring thee forth w.th pain, with care to breed. 

Dryden. 
8. To condu&t through the firt ftages of 
lite. - 

Bred wp in grief, can pieafure be our theme? 
Our endicis anguith docs not nature claim ? 
Keafon ard forrow are w us the fame. 

To BREED. w. n. 
1. To bring young. 

Lucina, it feems, was breeding, as fhe did nó- 
thing but entertain the company with a difcaourie 
upon the difficulty of reckoning toaday. SpcGarom. 

2. To be increafed by a new production. 

But could youth lait, and love Riil rece; 

~ Had joys ne date, and age no need’; d 
Then thefe delights my mind miz'it move À 
To. live with thee, and be thy tove. Raleigh. 


wi 2% 


Pricer. 


| 3. Tobe produced ; to have birth. 


Where they mof breed 2nd haunt, Ihave ob- 


The air is delicate. Shakeipeare’s Macheth. 
There is a worm that brea in old {now, and 
dicth foon after ic cometh out at the fnow. 
Bacon's Natural Tifloy. 
The caterpillar is one cf the moft general of 
worms, and breeiierb of dew. and Jeaves. Bacon. 
Jt hath been the géneral tradition and’ belief, 
that maggots and ‘ties drced in putrined carcales, 
Bertje 


4. To raife a breed. 


In the choice of {wire, choofe fuch’ to breed or. 

as arc of long large baddies. Meridien 
Breep. a. /. [from the verb.] 

t. A caf; akind; a fubdivifion of fpecies. 

l bring 


So A4 ~— j 
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I bring you witneResy 
Twice fifteen thoufand hearts of England's breed. 
Skhake/peare. 


The horfes were young and handfome, and of 


the bet breed in the north. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 
Walled towns, ftoeed arfenals, and ordnance; 
all this is but a fheép in a lion’s fkin, except the 
breed and difpofition of the people be ftout and 
warlike. Bacon's Effays. 
Infeétious ftreams of crowding fins began, 
And thro’ the fpurious breed and guilty nation ran. 
os De Rofcommon. 

Rode fair Afcanius on a fiery fteed, 

by AF Dido’s gift, and of the Tyrian breed. Dryd. 
g. A family ; a generation: in contempt. 

A coufin of his laft wife's was propofed ; but 
John would have no more of the breed. 

j Arbutbnats-Hifory of F. Bull. 

3. Progeny; offspring. 

If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 
As to thy friend ; for when did friendfhip take 
A breed of barren metal of his friend? 

Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 
4. A number produced at once ; a hatch. 

She lays them in ihe fand, where they lie till 
they are hatched; fometimes above an hundred at 
a breed. Grew. 

BRE'EDBATE. z. f. [from breed and bate. } 
One that breeds quarrels ; an incen- 
diary. ; 

An honett, willing, kind fellow, as ever fervant 
fhall come ‘in houfe withal; and, I warrant you, 
no telltale, nor no breedbate. 

Skakelpeare’s Merry Wises of Windfer. 
Breeper. 2. f. [from breed. | 
a. That which produces any thing. 
> Time is the nurfe and breeder of all, youd. Shak. 
e. The perfon which brings up another. 

Time was, when Italy and Kome have been the 
beft breeders and bringers up of the worthieft men. 

i Ajcham’s Scbcolmafter. 
4. A female that is prolifick. 

Get thee to a nunnery ; why would’ft thou be a 

breeder of finners ? ‘Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

Here is the babe, as loathfome as a toad, 
Amongft the faireft breeders of our time. 

| Shakefpeare’s Titus Ardrenicus. 

Let there be an hundred perfons in London, and 
as many in the country, we fay, that if there be 
Bxty of them breeders in London, there are more 
than fixty in. the country. Graurt, 

Yet, if a friend a night or two fhould need her, 
He'd recommend her as a fpecial brecder. Pope. 

4. One that takes care to raife a breed. 

The breeders of Engiith cattle turned much to 
dairy, or eife kept. their catte to fix or {even years 
old. 

BREEDING. n. /. [from breed. ] 
3. Education ; inftruction ; qualifications. 
She had her breeding at my father’s charge, 

A poor phyfician’s daughter. Shake!peare. 

I am a gentleman of blood and breeding. 

i Sbakefpeare’s King Lear. 
_ hope to fee it a piece of none of the meaneft 
breeding, to be acquainted with the laws of nature. 

- © Glanville’s Scepfis, Pref. 
2. Manners; knowledge of ceremony. 

As men of breeding, fometimes myn of wit, 

T` avoid great errours, muft the lefs commit. Pope. 

The Graces from the court did’ next provide 
Breeding, andwit, and air, and decent pride. Swift. 

3. Nurture ; care to bring up from the 
infant ftate. 

Why was my Arerding'order'd'and preferib'd, 
As of a perfon teparate to God, 
Defign'd for great exploits ? 

Breese. n. /. [bmioy-a, Saxon.) A fing- 
ing fy; the gadfly. ` 
Cleopatra, 
The hreefe upon her, like a cow.in June, 
~ Hoitts fail, and flies. Shatefp. Ant. and Cleop. 

The learned write, the infect breefe 

Ig but the mongrel prince of bass Hudibras. 
VoL. J. 


Brest Summers 


Temple. i 


Milton's Azcnifies. 
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A fieree loud buzzing breefe, theie ftings draw 
blood, 
And drive the cattle gadding through the wood. 
Dryden. 
BREEZE. 2. /. [brexza, Ital.] A gentle 
gale ; a foft wind. 

We find that thefe hotteft regions of the world, 
feated under the equino@tial line, or near it, are fo 
refrefhed with a daily gale of eafterly wind, which 

ı the Spaniards call breeze, that doth ever more blow 
ftronger in the heat of the day. Raleigh. 

From land a gentle breeze azofe by night, 
Serenely thane the ftars; the moon was bright, 
And the fea trembled with her fiwer light. Dryden. 

Gradual finks the breeze 
Into a perfect calm; that*not a breath 
Is heard to quiver through the clofing wood. 
Thomfen. 


Breezy. adj. [from bSreexe.] Fanned 


with gales. 

The teer, while zephyrs curl the {welling deep, 
Bafks on the breezy fhore, in grateful flecp, 

His oozy limbs. 
Bre Hon. x. f. An Irih word. 

In the cafe of murder, the dreboa, that is, their 
judge, will compound between the murderer and 
the party murdered, which profecute the action, 
that the malefactor fhall give unto them, or to the 
child or wife of him that is flain, a récumpence, 
which they call an eriach. Sperfer. 

Breme. ad. [from bnemman, Sax. to 
rage or fume.] Cruel; fharp; fevere. 
Not ufed. 

And when the fhining fun lavgheth once, 

You deemen the fpring come at once: ~~ 
But eft, when you count you frecd from fear, 
Comes the breme winter, with chamfred brows, 
Full of wrinkles and fro(ty furrows. Spenfer. 


Brent. adj. [from bpennan, Sax. to 


burn.) Burnt. Obfolete. 


What flames, quoth he, when I thee’prefent fee 
In danger rather to be drent than brent ? Fairy Q, 


Pope. 


‘Brest. n. f. [In architectare.] That 


member of a column, called alfo the 

torus, OF fore. 

The pieces in the out- 
ward parts of any timber building, and 
in the middle floors, into which the 
girders are framed. Harris. 

Beer. x f A fit of the turbot kind, 
allo burt or brut. > Diä. 

BRETHREN. n- /. [The pluralof brother.] 


See BROTHER. . 
All- thete fects ase brethren to each other in 

faction, ignorance, iniquity, perverfenels, pride. 
Swift. 


| BREVE. n. f. [In mufick.] -A note or 


character of time, equivalent to-two 
mea{ures Or minims. Harris. 


Breviary. n. J. [breviaire, Fr. brevia- 


rium, Lat. ] 
t. An abridgment; epitome 3a compen- 
dium. 

Crefconius, an African bithop, has given us an 
abridgment, or dreviary thereot. sylife. 

2» The book containing the daily fervice 
of the church of Rome. 

Breviat. n. J. [from brevis, dbrevio, 
Lat.] A fhort compendium. 

It is obvious to the thalloweft difcourfer, that 
the whole counfel of God, as far as itis incumbent 
for man to know, is comprifed in one breviat of 
evangelical truth. Decay of Piety. 

Breviarure. x. fa [from brevio, Lat. ] 
An, abbreviation. 

Brevier. x. /. A particular fize of 
Jettey ufed in printing ; fo called, pro- 
bably, from being originally ufed in 
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= 


printing a breviary : fuch is the fmalleft 
type uled in. this work, in which the 
examples appear. 

Brevity. n. Ja [drevitas, Lat.} Con- 
cifenefs ; fhortnefs ; contraction into 


few words. . 
Virgil, ftudying brevity, and having the com- 
mand of ‘his own language, could bring thofe 
words into a narrow compafs, which a tranflator 
cannot render without circumlocutions. Dryden. 
To BREW. v. a. [brouwen, Dutch ; 
brawen, German ; bpipan, Saxon.} 
1. To make liquors by mixing feveral ins 
gredients. 
We have drinks alfo brewed with feveral herbs, 
and roots, and fpices. Bacon. 
Mercy guard me ! 
Hence with thy brew’`d enchantments, foul de- 
ceiver ! Milton. 
z. To put into preparation. 
Here's neither buth nor fhrub to bear off any 
weather at all, and another ftorm brewing. Shak. 
3. To mingle. 
Take away thefe chalices 3 go, drew me a potde 
of fack finely. Shakelpeare. 
4. Pope feems to ufe the word indetermi- 


nately. 

Or brew fierce tempefts on the wat’ry mains 

Or o'er the globe diftil the kindly rain. Popte 
5- To contrive ;+to plot. 

I found it to be the moft malicious and franticle 
furmife, and the moft contrary to his nature, 
that, I think, had ever been brewed from the be- 
ginning of the world, howfoever countenanced by 
a libellous pamphlet of a fugitive phyfician, evenin 
print. Wotton. 

To Brew. w. 2. To perform the office of 


a brewer. ' 

I keep his houfe, and wath, wring, brew, bake, 
fcour, drefs meat, and make the beds, and do all 
myfelf. Shake/peare. 

Brew. 2.//-. [from the verb.] Manner of 
brewing ; or thing brewed. 

Trial would be made of the like brew with 
potatoe roots, or burr roots, or the pith of arti- 
chokes, which are nourifhing meats. Bacone 

Brewace. 2. f. [from érew.] Mixture 
of various things. 

Go, brew me a pottle of fack finely. 

With eggs; fir? 
—Simpie of itfelf: Fl no pullet-fperm in my 
brewage. Shakefpcare. 
BREWER. m. f. [from drew.] “A mar 
whofe profeffion it is to make beer. | 
When brewers marr their malt with water. 
Shake/peares 

Men every day eat and drink, though I think 
no man can demonftrate out of Euclid, or Apollos 
nius, that his baker, or brequer, or cook, has not 
conveyed poifon inté his meat or drink. Til/otfon. 

Bre’wuouse. m f. {from drew and boufe. ] 
A houfe' appropriated to brewing. 

In our breqwhoufes, bakehoufes, and kitchens, 

are made divers drinks, breads, and meats. Bacone 
Brewine. n.f. [from brew.) Quantity 
of liquor brewed at once. 

A brewing of new beer, fet by old beer, maketh 
it work again. Bacon. 

Brewis, n f 
1. A piece of bread foaked in boiling 
fat pottage, made of falted meat. 


|2. Ut feems anciently to have meant broth. 


What an ocean of brewis fhalk I fwim in! 
Beaum. and Fletch. Dioclfiane 

Bri’ar. a. f. Sce BRIER. 

BRIBE. n. /: (Bribe, in French, origi- 
nally fignifies a piece of bread, and is. 
applied to any piece. taken from) the 
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reft; itis therefore likely, that a bribe 
originally fignified, among us, 2 fhare 
of any thing unjuftly got.] A reward 
given to pervert the judgment, or cor- 


rupt the condact. 
You have condemn'd and noted Lucius Pella, 


Shakefp. 
Nor tefs may Jupiter to gold afcribe, 
When he turn'd himfelf into a Jribe. Waller. 
Jf a man be covetous, profits or bribes may put 
him to the teft. L’Eftrange. 
There ‘s joy when to wild will you laws prefcribe. 
When you bid fortune carry back her bribe. Dryd. 
Yo Basse. v. a. (from the noun.] 
1. To gain by bribes; to give bribes, re- 
wards, or hire, to bad purpofes. 
The great, “tis true, can fill th’ ele€ting tribe ; 
The bard*may fupplicate, but cannot bribe. 
Prologue to Gcod-ratured Man. 
2. It is feldom, and not properly, ufed in 
a good fenfe. 
How pow'rful are chafte vows! the wind and tide 
` You brib`d to combat on the Englith fide. Dryd. 
Bar’per. n. f. [from, bribe.) One that 


_ pays for corrupt practices. 

Affection is til a briber of the judgment; and 
St is hard for a man to admit a realon againit the 
thing he loves; or to confefs the force of an 
argument againft an intereft. South. 

Bri‘sery. a. /. [from bribe.] The crime 
of taking or giving rewards for bad 
practices. 

‘There was.a law made by. the Romans, againft 
the bribery and extortion. of the governours of pro- 
winces: before, fays. Cicero, the governours did 
bribe and extort as much as was fufficient tor 

, themfelves; but now they bribe, and extort qs 
much as may be enough nat only for themfelves, 
hut for judges, jurors, and magiftrates. Bacon. 

No bribery of courts, or cabals of factions, or 
advantages of fortune, can remove him from the 
folid foundations of honour and fidelity. * Dryder. 


BRICK. w. fe (brick, Dutch; brique, Fr. 
according to 
"whence Srica.] 
3. A mafs of burnt clay,@{quared. for the 

- ufe of. builders. 


For whatfoever doth fo alter a body, as it re- 
turneth not again -to’that it was, may be. called 
alteratio major sas coals made of wood bricks 
of earth. a Bacar. 

They generally gain enough by the rubbifh and 


For taking bribes here of the Sardians. 


bricks; which. the preot archize@s value much’ } 


beyond. thofe of a modern make, to defray the 

charges of their fearch. Addifon. 
But fpread, my fons, your glory thin or thick, 

On paffive paper, or on folid brick. 

2. A loaf thaped like a brick. 

Jo Brick. v. a. [from the noun.] To lay 

with bricks. ’ 

The fexton.comes to know: where he’ is to be 

“ laid, and whetherhis grave isty.be plain or bricked. 

Swift. 

Braucxsar. a. Je [from érick and bat. ] 

A, piece of brick. 

Earthen bottles, filled with hot water, do pro- 

voke in bed a fweat more daintily than drickbats 

hot. Bacon. 


Bai’cxcray. n. f. [from brick and chay.) 


Clay: ufed for making brick. 

I obferved it in pits wrought for tile and brick- 

clay. Woodward. 
Ber'ceoust. n. /. [from brick and deft.) 
Duft made by pounding bricks. 

This ingenious author, being thus harp fet, got 
fegether a convenient quantity of dvickdwf, and 
difpofed Of it into feveral papers. Speator. 

Bri CKEARTH. ». f. [from rick and 


earth.) Earth ufed in making bucks. 


BRICK-KILN. 2. /. [from brick and kiln.) | 


BRICKLAYER. x. /, [from érick and Jay.) 


BricK-MAKER. n. f [from brick and 


Ber naL. adj. (from éride.] Belonging 


Bar’oar a. f The nuptial fettival. 


enage, from imbrex, Lat. | 


Pope. | 
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bridecake, which he placed very conveniently under 

his pillow. Spectator. 

BRIDEGROOM, m. f. [from bride .and 
groom.) A new married man. 

As are thofe culcet founds in break of day, 
That creep into the dreaming dridegrosm’s ear, 
And fummon him.to marriage. Shuke/peare. 

Why, happy bridegroom ! 

Why dof thou fteal fo toon away t» bed? Dryden. 
BRIDEMEN. )2.°/. The attendants on 
Bar’pemaips. § the bride and bride- 

groon). 

BRI'DESTAKE. x. f. [from bride and fake. ] 
It feems to be a poft fet in the ground, 
to dance round, like a maypole. 

Round about the bridfiare. Ben Fonfon. 

BRI‘DEWELL. x». /. (The. palace built 
by St. Bride’s, or Bridget’s eel, was 
turned into a workhouie.) A houfe of 
correction. 

He would contribute more to reformation than 
all the workhoufes and Bridewei/s in Europe. 


Speclaters 
BRIDGE. x». J. [bnic, Saxon. ]} 
1. A building raifed over water for the 


convenience of paflage. 
What need the bridge much broader than the 


BRI 
They grow very well both on the i i brick." 
earths, and on gravel. Llortimer. 


A kiln; a place to burn bricks. 
Like the Ifraelites in the brick-sa'ns, they mul- 
tiplied the more tor their opprethion. Decay of Piety. 


A man whofe trade is to build with 
bricks ; a brick-mafon. 
The elder of them, being put to nurfe, 
And ignorant of his birth ad parentage, 
Became a bricklayer when he came to age. Shake'p. 
Jt you had liv’d, Sir, 
Time enough to have been interpreter 
To Babel’s bricklayers, fure the tow’r had ftood. 


Doane. 


make.) One whofe trade it is to make 
bricks. 


They are common in claypits 3 »but the brick- 
makers pick them out of the clay. Woodward. 


to a wedding ; nuptial ; connubial. 
Our wedding cheer to a fad fun’ral teaft, 
Our folemn hymns to fullen dirges change, 
Our bridal flowers ferve tor a buried corie. Sbak. 
Come, I will bring thee to thy bridal chamber. 
Shakefpeare. 


The amorous bird of night flood ? Shakefpeare 
Sung {poufal, and bid hatte the ev'’ning ftar, And proud Araxes, whom no bridge could bind. 
On his hili-top to light the bridal lamp. Milton. Dryder. 


Your ill-meaning politician lords, 
Under pretence ot bridal friends and guefs, 
Appointed to await me thirty {pies. si Milton. 
When tomy arms thou brought’ ft thy virgin love, 
Fair angels fung our bridal hymn above. Dryden. 
With all the pomp of woe, and forrow's pride ! 
Oh early loft ! oh fitter to be led 
‘In cheartul fplendour to the bridal bed!  Walfb. 
For her the fpoufe prepares the bridal sing, 
For her white virgins hymenzals fing. Pope. 


2. The upper part of the nofe. 
The raifing gently the bridge of the nofe, doth 
prevent the deformity of a faddle nofe. Bacone 
3. The fupporter of the ftrings in ftringed 
inftruments of mufick. P 
To Bripce. w. a. [from the noun.) To 
raile a bridge over any place. 
Came to the fea, and over Hellefpont 
Bridging’ his way, Europe with Aba join'd. Milton. 
BRIDLE. 2. /. bride, Fr.) 
-|1. The headftall and reins by whicha horfe 
is reftrained and governed. 
They feiz'd at lat 
His courfer’s bridle, and his: feet embrac’d. Dryd. 
2. Areftraint; a curb; a check. ~ 
The king refolved to put that place, which fome 
men fancied to be a bridle upon the city, into the 
hands of fuch a man as he might rely upon. 
l ‘Clarendon. 
A bright’ genius often betrays itfelf into many 
errours, without a continual bridle on the tongues” 
Wattse 
To Barve. v. a. [from the noun. } 
1. To reftrain, or guide by a bridle. 
I bridle in my ftruggling mufe with pain, 
That longs to launch into a bolder ftrain. Addifors 
2, To put a bridle on any thing. 
The queen of beauty ftopp'd her bridled doves 5 
Approv'd the little labour of the Loves. Priore 
. To reftrain ; to govern. 

„The difpofition of things is committed to them, 
whom law may at all times bridle, and fuperiour 
power controul. Hooker. 

With a ftrong, ‘and yet a gentle hand, , 

You bridle fa&tion, and our hearts command. Wallen 
To Bribie. v. n. To hold up the head. 

BarpLEHAND. n. fe [from bridle and 

hand.) The hand which ‘holds the 

bridle in riding. 40 a 

In the turning, one might perceive the bridle- 
band Something gently ftir; but, indeed, fo gently, 
as it did rather diftil virtue than ufe violence. 

, Sidneys 

The heat of fummer put his blood into a ter- 
ment, which affeCted his brid/chand with great pains 

f Wifemane 
BRIEF. adj. [brevis, Lat. brief, Fr.) 
day, and, that he might be fure of dreaming upon | I. Short ; concife. It is now feldom uled 
Something ag night, procuscd an handiome dice of | but of words. TERN 
i - ‘A play 


Nay, we muft think men are not gods ; 
Nor of them look for fuch obfervance always, 
As fits the bridal. ` Shakefpeare’s Orbello. } 

Sweet day, fo cool, fo calm, fo bright, 

The bridal of the earth and fíky, 
Sweet dews fhall:wecp: thy fall ‘to-night ; 
For thou mutt die. Herbert. 
In death’s dark bow’rs our bridals we will keep, 
Aad his cold hand 
Shall draw the curtain when we go to fleep. Dryd. 
BRIDE. n. J- [bnyd, Saxon; brudur, inf 
Runick, fignifies a-beautiful woman. ] 
A woman new married. * 

Help me mine own love's praifes to refound, 
Ne let the fame of any be envy'd; 
So Orpheus did for his own bride. Spenfer. 

The day approach'd, win fortune fhould decide 
Th’ important enterprize, and give the bride. 

l Dryden. 

Thefe are tributes dye from pious Žrides, 

From a chafte matron, and 4 virtuous wife. Smitb. 
BRI'DEBED. 2. f [from bride and Ged. | | 

Marriage-bed. 

Now until the break of day, 

Through this houfe each fairy ftray 5 

To the beft bridebed will we, 

Which by us Mall bleffed be. Shakefpeare. 

Would David's fon, religious, juft, and brave, 
To the fitit dridebed of the world receive 
A foreigner, a heathen, and a flave? Prior. 

Bri’ DECAKE. x. f. [from bride and cake. | 
A cake diftributed to the guefts atthe 
wedding. 

With the phant’fies of hey-troll, 

Troll about the bridal bow), 

And divide the broad bridecake 

Round about the brideftake. Ben Fonfen. 
The writer, refolved to try his fortune, tafted all 


a 
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„> .-Avplay there is, my lord, fome ten worde'fong, 
® Which is.as brief as 1 have known a play; 
But by-ten words, my lord, it is too long, 
Which makes it tedious. | Seakefpeare. 

I will be mild and gentle in my words.— 
—And érizf,,good mother, for 1 am in hatte. Skak. 

I muf begin with rudiments of art, 

To teach you gamutin a briefer fort, 
More pleafant, pretty, and eltectual. Shake/peare. 

They nothing doubt prevailing, and to make it 

brief wars. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 
‘The brief itile is that which expreffeth much in 
little. Ben Fonfon. 

If I had quoted more words, { had quoted more 
profanenefs; and therefore Mr. Congreve has reafon 
to thank me for being brief. Cellier. 

°2. Contracted ; narrow. 

The fhrine of Venus, or ftraight pight Minerva, 
 Poftures beyond brief nature. Shakefpeare. 
Brier. ». f (brief; Dutch, a letter. ] 

1. A writing of any kind. 

There is a brief, how many {ports are ripe : 

Make choice of which your highnefs will fee firft. 
Sbake/peare. 

The apoftolical letters are of z twofold kind and 
difference ; viz. fome are ‘called briefs, becaufe they” 
are comprifed in a fhort and compendious way of 
writing. ` Ayliffe. 

2. A fhort extract, or epitome. 

But how you mutt begin this enterprize, 

' Iwill your highnefs thus in bricf advife. Fairy Q, 

I'doubrt not but I fhall make it plain, as far as a 
fum or brief can make a caufe plain. Bacon. 

The brief of this tranfattion is, thefe fprings 
that arife here are impregnated with vitriol. 

Woodevard. 
3. [In law.] 

A writ whereby a man is fummoned to anfwer 
to anyradtion ; or it is any precept of the king in 
writing, iffuing out of any court, whereby he com- 
mands any thing to be done. ~ Cewell. 

4. The writing given the pleaders, con- 
taining the cafe. 

The brief with weighty crimes was charg'd, 
On which the pleader much enlarg'd. Swift. 

ç. Letters patent, giving licence toa cha- 
ritable collection for any publick or pri- 
vate lofs. ` 

6. [In mufick.] A meafure of quantity, 
which contains two ftrokes down’ in 
beating time, and as many up. Harris, 

Brie Fry. adv. [from brief.) Concifely ; 
in few words, 

I will {peak in that manner which the fubje& 
requires; that is, probably, and moderately, and 
briefly. Bacon. 

‘The modeft queen awhile, with downcaft eyes, 
Ponder’d the fpeech; then briefly thus replies. 


Dryden. 

Brierness. 2. f. [from brief.] Concife- 
nefs ; fhortnef{s. 

They excel in grandity and gravity, in fmooth- 
nefs. and propriety, in quicknefs and bricfneft. 
Camden. 

BRIER. 7. J (bpa, Sax.]  A* plant. 
The fweet and the wild forts are both 
fpecies of the roe. 

What fubtle hole is this, 
Whofe mouth is cover’d with rude growing briers ? 
Sbakefpture. 
Then thrice under abrir doth creep, 
Which at bath ends as rooted deep, 
And ever it three times doth leap ; 
Her magick much availing. Drayton's Nympbid. 

Barery. adj. [from brier] ‘Rough ; 
thorny ; fuil of briers. 

Baic, and pofbly alfo.Bra1x, is derived 
from the Saxon bnicg, a bridge; which, 
to chis day, in the northern counties, 
is called a érigz, and not a bridge. 

Gibjon’s Camden. 
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BRIGADE. nfi (brigade; Fr. Tt is now 


generally pronounced with the accent 
on the lait fyllable.] A divifion.. of 


forces ; a body of men, confifting of 


feveral fquadrons of horfe, or battalions 


of foot. 
Or fronted brigades form. Milton. 
Here the Bavarian duke his brigades leads, 
Gallant in arms, and gaudy to behold. Philips. 


Brai’capve Majer. An officer appointed 
by the brigadier to affift him in the ma- 
nagement and ordering of his brigade ; 
and he there ats as a major does in an 
army. x Harris. 

Bricapbt er General. An officer who com- 
mands a brigade of horfe or foot in an 
army ; next in order below a major ge- 
neral. 


BRIGAND. n. f. [6rigand, Fr.] A robber; 
one that belongs to a band of robbers. 
There might bea rout of luch barbarous thievith 
brigands in fome rocks; but it was a degeneration 
from the nature of man,,a political creature. 
Bramball cgainf Hobbes. 
Bri’GANDINE. ? 


BRIGANTINE. a. f. [from brigana.] 


1. A light veffel; fuch as has been for- 


merly ufed by corfairs or pirates. 
Like as a warlike brigandines,apply'd 

To fight, lays forth her threatful pikes afure 

The engines, which in them fadgeath do hide. 


Spenfer. 

In*your brigantine you fail'd to fee pa 
The Adriatick wedded. Ocauay's Venice Proferwed. 

The conful obliged him to deliver up his fleet, 
and reftore the thips, referving only to himfelf two 
brigantines. Arbuthnot. 

2. A-coat of mail. 

Thcnyput on all thy gorgeous.arms, thy helmet 
And brigendine of bials, thy broad babergzon, 
Wantbrafs, and greves. Milton's Samfon Agoniftes. 

BRIGHT. aaj. [beont, Saxon.) - 
t. Shining ; full of light. 
Through a cloud 
Drawn round about thee like a radiant fhrine, 
Dark, with exceffive bright, thy fkirts appear. 
Milton. 

Then fhook the facred fhrine, and fudden light 

Sprung through the roof, and made thé temple 
brigtt. Dryden. 
2. Shining, as a body reflecting light. 

Bright brafs, and brighter domes. Chapman. 

Thy eyes are fezn in diamonds bright. Gay. 

Bright x the fun her cyes'the gazers ftrike. Pope. 


3. Clear; tranfpicuous: 
From the dbrighktcft wines 
He'd turn abhorrent. Themjon. 
While the bright Seine, t’ exalt the foul, 
With fparkling plenty crownsithe bowl. | Fenton. 
4: Clear; evident. 
He muft not proceed too fwiftly, that he may 
with more eafe, with brighter evidence, and with 
furer fuccels, draw the learner on. 


Writes s Improvement of tbe Mind, 


5. Refplendent with charms. 
Thy beauty appears, 
In its graces and airs, 
All bright as an angel new dropp'd from the fky. 
Parnel, 
O Liberty, thou gaddefs heav'nty brighr, 
Profufe of blif, and pregnant with delight! Addi/. 
Brighr as the fun, and like the morning fair, 
Such Chioc'is, and common as the aire. Granville. 
'Lo-day black omens threat che brighte? fair 
That e'erengay'd a watchtul tpisit’s care, Pepe. 
Thou, more dreaded foc, dright beauty, thine. 
i Young. 
6. Illuminated with {cience ; fparkling 
with wit. 
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Gen‘rous, gay, and gallant nation, ; 

Great in arms, and right in art. Anony mete 

If parts allure thee, think how Bacon thin'd, 

The wifett, brighte?, meaneft of mankind. Popes 

7. Uluftrious ; glorious. : 
This.is the worft, if not the only ftain, 

I th’ brighte# annals of a female reign. Cotton. 
Yo BRIGHTEN: v. a. [from bright.] 

1. To make bright ; to make to fhine. 
The purple morning, rifing with the year, 
Salutes the fpring, as her cele(tial eyes 

Adorn the world, and brighten up the fkies. Dryd. 
2. ‘To make luminous by light from withe 

out, 

An ecftacy, that mothers only feel, 

Plays round my heart, and érigbtens all my forrowy 

Like gleams of funfhine in a louring thy. Philipse 
3- To make gay, or cheerful. 

Hope elevates, and joy 

Brigbtens his creft. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

4. To make illuftrious. | 
The prefent queen would brighten her charaétery 
if the would exert her authority to infil virtues 
into her people. Awift. 
Yet time ennobles or degrades each fine ; 

It brighten'd Craggs’s, and may darken thine. Popes 
5- To make acute, or witty. i 
To BRIGHTEN. v. n. To grow bright 3 

to clear up: as, the thy brightens. 

But let a lord once own the happy lines, 

How the ftile brightens, how the fenfe refines! Popes 
Bai’cuT Ly. adv. [from bright.] Splene 

didly ; with luftre. 

Sately I flepr, till brightly dawning fhone 

The morn,‘confpicuous on her golden throne. Popes 
Baa’cutwness. n. f. [from drigh?.] 

1. Lukre; fplendours glitter. 
The blazing dbrightne/s of her beauty’s beams 

And glorious light of her fun-fhining face, 

To tell, were as to ftrive againft the ftreame 

Fairy Queene 
A fword, by long lying fill, will contract,a ruftg 


which fhall deface its brightne/s. South. 
The moon put on her veil of light, 
Myfterious veil, of brigbtne/s made, 
-That's both herluitre;and ber fhade. _ Hudibrase 


Vex'd with the prefent'moment’s heavy gloom, 

Why feck we brightnce/s from the years to come ? 
Priore 
2. Acutenefs, 

The brighinefs of his parts, the folidity of his 
judgment, and the candour and generofity of his 
temper, ditinguifhed him in-an age of great po- 
litenefs. Prior. 

Brviurancy.n. f. [from brilliant.) Luf- 


tre ; {plendour. wer. 
BRILLIANT. adj. [brillant, Fr.] Shin- 
ing; {parkling; {plendid; full of Juttre. 
So have 1 feen in larder dark 
Of veal a lucid loin, 
Replete with many a brilliant fpark, 
As wife philofophers remark, 
At once both ftink and fhine. Dorfet. 
BRILLIANT. n, A A diamond of. the 
fineit cut, formed into angles,.fo as te 
refract the light, and.fhine more. 
in deference to his virtues, 1 forbear 
To thew you what the reft in orders were s 
This brilliant ig fo tpotlefs and fo bright, 
He ncedsj noc tuil, butflines by his own proper 
lights Dryden. 
BRI'LLIANTNESS. aif. [trom brilliant.} 
Splendour; Jufre. 
Britts. ». /. The hair-on: the eyelids of 
a horfe. Didi. 
BRIM. n. /. (heim, Icelandith. } 
1. The edge of any thing. 
His hat being in the form of a turban, daintily 
male, the locks of his -hair came down about the 
brims of ite Bacone 


G g2 2. The 


> 
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2. The upper edge ofany veftel. 


How my head in ointment fwims ! 
How my cup o’erlooks her brims! Crafbaw. 
Sowhen with crackling flames a cauldron fries, 
The bubbling waters from the bottom rife, 
Above the brints'they force their fiery way. 
Dryden's Æreid. 
Thus in a bafon dropa hilling, 
Then Gill the vetlel tothe rim, 
You fall obferve, as you are filling, 
The pond’rous metal fcem: to. fwim. 
3. The top of any liquor. 
The feet of the prieits, thatybare the ark, were 
dipped in the Brim of the water, Fefbuay iile 15 
4. The bank of a fountain. 
It toid me it was Cynthia's own, 
Within whofe cheerful drans 
That curious nymph.had ott been known 
To bathe ker faowy limbs. Dray tom 
fo Baim. v. a. [from the noun.] To fill 
to the top. | 
May thy brimmed waves, 
Their-full tribute never mifa 
From a thoufand sills. Milton. 
This-faid, a double wreath, Evander twin'd ; 
And poplars black. and white his. temples bind : 
Then brims his ample bow! ; with like defign, 
The reft invoke the gods with fprinkled wine. _ 
WOYO Dryden. 
To Bris. v. no To be full to the brim. 
Now horrid frays 
Commence, the brimming. giaffes now arc hurl’d 
~ Wih dire intent. Philips. 
BrrmruL. adj. [from brim.and yuil.] 
Full to the top ; overcharged. 
Meafure my cafe, how by thy beauty's filling 
With feed of woes.my heart brimful is charg'de | 
: Sidney. 
We have try’d the utmoft of our friends; 
Our legions are brimful, our caufe is ripe. 
Shakefpeare’s J. Cefar. 
“Her brimful eyes, that ready ftood, 
And only wanted.will to weep a flood, 
«  Releas’d their watry ftore. Dryden's Fables. 
The good old king at parting wrung my hand, 
His eyes brimful of tears ; then fighing cry’d, _ 
Prithee, be careful of my fon. Addifon's Cato. 
Bar’Meuuness. n.f. [from brimful.| Ful- 
nefs to the top. 
The Scot on his unfurnifh’d kingdom 
Came pouring like a tide into a beach, 
With ample acd brimfulnefs of his force. 
Shakefpeare’s Hen. V. 
BRIMMER. n, f. [from érim.] A bowl 


full to the top. 
When-healths,.go round, „and kindly érimncers 
flow, 
Till the freth garlands on their forcheads glow. 
Dryden. 
BrIMMING. adj. [from brim.) ~ Full to 
the brim. 

And twice befides her beeftings never fail, 

To tore the dairy with a brimming pail. Dryden. 

BRIMSTONE, n. f. [corrupted from drin 
or breuffone,, that is, fiery ftone.] -Sul- 
phur, See SULPHUR. 

From his infernal furnace forth he threw 
Hoge flames, that dimmed all the heaven's light, 
Enroll'd in dutkifh fmoke and brimftone blue. 

Fairy Queen. 

The vapour of the grotto del Cane is generally 
fuppofed to be fulphureous, though I can {ce no 
reafon for fuch a fuppofition : I put a whole bun- 
ale of lighted: brimfene matches to the fmoke, 
they all went out in an inftant Addifon on Italy. 

Barustony..adj. [from 4rimjtone.} Full 
of brimftone 3 containing fulphur ; ful- 
phureous. 

Barnoen. adj. [brin, Fr. a branch. } 
Streaked; tabby ; marked with ftreaks. 

Y hsice the brizded cat hath mew'd. 

Shakelpeare’s Macbeth. 


Swift. 
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She tam'd the brirded tionefs 
And fpotted mountain pard. 


My brinded heifer to the ftake I lay; 
Two thriving calves the fuckles twice a-daye 


Barnpue. n.e f. [from brinded.|. The 
ftate of being brinded. 


A natural brindie. Clariffa. 
Bernpuen. adj. [from brindle.) Brind- 
ed; ftreaked. 


‘The boar, my fitters! aim the fatal dart, 
And ftrike the brindled monster to the heart. 


Addifon’s Ovid. 
BRINE. ».//, ae 
1. Water impregnated with falt. 

The encreating of the weight of water will en- 
creafe its power of bearing ; as we fec brine, when 
icis falc enoughy will bear an egg. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
water, and add to it a3 
ftrong brine; in this li- 

Mortimer. 


Milion. 


Diffolve fliceps dung in 
much falt as will make a 
quor fteep your corn. 


2. ‘The fea, as it is falt. 
All but mariners, 
Plune’d in the foaming brine, did quit the veffel, 
Then all afire with me. Shakefpeare’s Tempeft. 
The air was calm, and on the level brine 
Slee}: Panope, with all her fifters, play'd. Milton. 
As, when two adverfe winds 
Engage with horrid shock, the ruffed brine 
Roars ftormy. ` Philips. 
3. Tears, as they are falt. 
l What a deal of brine 
Hath wath'd thy fallow cheeks for Rofaline ! 
; Shakefpeare. 


Brvnepit. afc [from brine and pit.) 
Pit of falt water. _ 
Then I lov’d thee, 
And fhew'd thee all the qualities o` ch’ ife, = 
The freth {pcings, brinepits, barren place, and fer- 
: tile. Shokefpeare. 
To BRING. v: a. [bpingan, Sax. preter. 
I brought; part. paff. drought; bpohe, 
Sax. 
1. To fetch from another place: diftin- 
guifhed from to carry, or convey, to 


another place. 

I was the chief that rais’d him to the crown, 

And I'll be chief to bring him down again, Shak. 

And as fhe was going to fetch it, he called to 
her, and faid, Bring me, 1 pray thee, a morfel of 
bread in thy hand. Kings. 

A regiftry of lands may furnith cafy fecurities 
of money, that hall be brcugbr over by ftrangers. 

Temple. 
2. To.convey in.one’s own hand; not to 
fend by another. - 

And if my with'd alliance pleafe your king, 
Tell him he fhould not fend the peace, but bring. 

Dryden. 
To produce; to procure, asa caufe. 

There is nothing will bring you more honour, 
and more cafe, than to du what right in juftice 
you may. Bacon. 
4. To reduce; to recal. 

Bring back gently their wandering minds, by 
going before them in the train they fhould purfue, 
without any rebuke. ~ Locke 

Nathan's fable had fo good an effe&, as to bring 
the man after God's own heart to a right fenfe of 
his guilt. Spsftator. 
ç. To attract; to draw along. 

In diftillation, the water afcends difficultly, and 
brings over with it fome part of the oil of vitriol. 

Newton's Opticks. 
6. Yo put into any particular ftate or cir- 
cumitances; to make liable to any thing. 

Having got the way of reafoning, which that 
ftudy necetfarily ¿rings the mind to, they might be 
able to transfer it to other parts of knowledge, as 
they haii have occafions Leske. 


3. 
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Thequeftion for bringing the king to juftlee was 


immediately put, and carried without any oppof- 
tion, that} canfind.  Sevift’s Prefbyterian Pleas 


Dryd.1 7. To lead by degrees. 


Aduke confideration of the vanities of che world, 
will naturally bring us to the contempt of it; and 
the contempt of the world will as certainly bring 
us home to ourfelves. LF flranges 

The understanding fhould be 4rougés to the dif- 
ficult and knotty parts of knowledge by infenfible 
degrecs. Lockes 

8. To recal; to fummons. ta 

But thofe, and more than | to mind can bring, 
Menalcas bas not yet forgot to fing. Dryden. 

To induce; to prevail upon. 

The nature of the things, contained in thofe 
words, would -not fuffer him to think otierwile, 
how, or whenfoever, he is breugor to reficét on 
_ them. Locke: 

It feems fo prepofterous a thing to men, to make 
themfelves unhappy in order to happinefs, that 
they’do not eafily bring themfelves to ite Locke. 

Profitable employments would be no lefs a di- 
verfion than any of the idle fports in tafhion, if 
men could but be brewgbt to delight in them. Locke. 

10. To bring about. [See Asout.] To 
bring-to pafs ; to effect. 

This he conceives not hard to bring about, 

If all of you would join to help him out. 
Dryden's Indian Emperor. 

This turn of mind threw off the oppolitions of 
envy and competition; it enabled him to gain the 
moft vain and impracticable into his defigns, and 
to bring abcut feveral great events, for the ad- 
vantage of the publick. Addifon’s Freebolder. 
1. To bring forth. To give birth to; to` 
produce, 


Q. 


s 


The good queen, 
Ì| For the is good, hath brought you forth a daughter: 
Here ‘tis; commends it to your bleffing. Shake/p. 
More wonderful | 
Than that which, by creation, firk brougbe forth 
Light out of darknefs ! Paradife L2fte 

Bewail thy falfehood, and the pious works | 
It hath brought forth, to make thee memorable 
Among illuftrious women, faithful wives. 

i Milton's. Samfon Agon:fese 

Bellona leads thee to thy lover's hand; : 
Another qucen brings forth another brand, 

To burn with foreign fires her native land! Dryd. 

Idlenefs and luxury bring ferth~ poverty and 
want ;eand this tempts men to injuftice, and that 
caufeth enmity and animofity. Tilletjore 

The value of lard is ratfed, when it is fitced 
to bring forth a greater quantity of any valuable 
product. Locke. 

12. Yo bring forth. To bring to light., 
The thing that is hid bringeth he forth to light. 
ob, xxxviii. Ile 
13. To bring in. To place in any condi- 
tion. 
He protefts he loves yov, 
And needs no other fuitor, but his I:king, 
To bring you in again. Shakejpeare’s Otbello. 
14. To bring in. To reduce. 

Send over into that realin fuch a {trong power 
of men, as thould perforce bring in all that rebel- 
lious rout, and loofe pecple. Spenfer on Irelands 

To bring in. To afford gain. | 

The fole meafure of all his courtefies is, what 
return they will make him, and what revenue they 
will bring him in. Souths 

Trade brought us in plenty and riches. Laces 
16. To bring in. ‘To introduce. s 
Entertain no long difcourfe with any; but, if 
you can, bring in fomething, to feafon it with rli- 
gion. Taylor. 
There is but one God who made heaven and 
earth, and fea and winds; but the folly and mad- 
nefs of mankind brought in the images of gods. 
Stiiling fleets 
The fruitfulnefs of Italy, and the like, are not 
brought in by force, but naturally rife out of ‘the 
argument Adidifon. 
Since 
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=- view of bringing over his own fide, another time, 
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Since he could not have a feat among them } 


himfelf, he would bring in one who had more 
merit. TEAS: Tatler. 

Quotations are beft drought in to confirm fome 
opinion controverted. Swift. 

17. To bring of. To clear; to procure to 
be acquitted ; to eaufe to efcape. 

I truited to my head, that has betrayed me; 
and I found fault with my legs, that would other- 
wife have brought me off. L'Eftrange. 

Set a kite upon the bench, and it is forty to onc 
he'll bring off a crow at the bar. L'Eftrange. 

The beft way to avoid this imputation, and to 
tring off the credit of our underftanding, is to. be- 
truly religious. l Tillotfon. 

18. To bring on. To engage in action. 

If there be any-that would reign, and take up 
all the time, let him find means to take them off, 
and bring others or. Bacon. 

19. To bring on. To produce as an occa- 
~fional caufe. ~ 

The fountains of the great deep being broke 
open, fo as a general deitruction and devaftation 
was brought upcn the earth, and all things in it. 

Burnet’s Thery. 

The great queftion, which in all ages has dif- 
turbed mankind, and drought on, them thofe mif- 
chiefs. i Locke. 

20. To bring over., To convert ; to draw to 
a new party. | 

This liberty fhould be made ufe of upon few 

occafions of {mall importance, and only with a 


to fomething of greater and more publick moment. - 
Swift's Church of England Man. 

The proteftant clergy will find it, perbaps, no 
difficult matter to bring great numbers over to the 
church. Swift. 

a1. To bring out. To exhibit; to hew. 
- If I make not this cheat bring out another, and 
the fhearers prove fheep, let me be unrolled. 
Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tale. 

Which he could Ering out, where he had, 

And what he bought them for, and paid. Hudibras. 

Thefe hake his foul, and, as they boldly prefs, 
Bring cut his crimes; and force him to confefs.’ 

Dryder. 

Another way made ufe of, to find the weight of 
the denarii, was by the weight of Greek coins; 
but thofe experiments bring cut the denarius hea- 
vier. Arbuthnot. 

22. To bring under. To fubdue; to reprefs. 
“That fharp courfe which you have fet down, 

for the bringing under of thoie retels of Ulfter, 
and preparing a way for their perpetual reforma- 
tion. Spenfer. 

To fay, that the more capable, or the better de- 
ferver, hath fuch right to govern, as he may com- 
pulforily bring under the lefs worthy; isidle. Bacon. 

23. Yo bring up. To educate; to inftruct; 
to form. 

The well bringing up of the people, ferves as a 
moft fure bond to hold them. Sidney. 

He that takes upon him the charge of bringing 
up young men, efpecially young gentlemen, fhould 
have fomething more in himthan Latin. Locke. 

They frequently converfed with this lovely vir- 
gin, who had been brougbt up by her father ir 
knowledge. _  Addifon`s Guardian. 

24. To bring up. To introduce to gene- 
ral practice. 

Several obliging deferences, condefcenfions, and 
fabmiffions, with many outward form; and ceremo- 
nies, were firft of all brough: up among the politer 
part of mankind, who lived in courts ard cities. 

Spcator. 
25. To bring up. To caufe to advance. 

Bring up your army ; but J think you'll find, 

They ‘ve not prepar’d fur us. Shake/peares 
26. Bring retains, in all its fenfes, the idea 
of an agent, or caufe, producing a real 
or metaphorical motion of fomething to- 


wards fomething ; for it is oft faid, that 


BRI 
be brought hiscompanion out. The mean- 
ing is, that he was drought to fomething 
that was likewife without. 


BRINGER. x. f. [from bring.] The perfon 
that brings any thing. 
Yet the firft bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a lofing office: and his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a fullen bell, 
Remember’d tolling a dead friend. 
Beft you fee fafe the bringer 
Outof the hoft: I muft attend mine office. Shake/p. 
Bri neer uP. Inftructor ; educator. 
Italy and Rome have been breeders and bringers 
up.of the worthieft men. _Ajcham’s Schoolmafter. 
Brinisn. adj. [from érine.{ Having 
the tafte of brine; falt. 
Nero would be tainted with remorfe 
To hear and fee her plaints, her brini/b tears. Shak. 
For now I ftand, as one upon a rock, 
Environ’d with a wildernefs of fea, 
Who marks the waxing tide grow wave by wave ; 
Expecting ever when fome envious furge 
Will, in his brinifb bowels, fwailow him. Shake/p. 


Brvnisuness. n. f. [from drinifh.] Salt- 
nefs; tendency to faltnefs. 

BRINK. 2. f. (brink, Danith.] The edge 
of any place, as of a precipice or a ri- 
ver. 

Th’ amazed flames ftand gather'd in a heap, 
And from the precipice’s brink retire, 
Afraid to venture on fo large a leap. Dryden. 
We ftand therefore on the drinks and confines 
of thofe ftates at the day of doom. Atterbury. 
So have I feen, trom Severn’s drink, 
A flock of geefe jump down together 5 
Swim where the bird of Jove would fink, 
And, fwimming, never wet a feather. 


Barny. adj. [from drine.] Salt. 

He, who firft the paffage try'd, 

In harden'd oak his heart did hide; 

Or his, at leaft, in huilow wood, 

Who tempted fir? tae briny flood. Dryden. 
Then, briny teas, and tafteful fprings, farewel, 

Where fountain nymphs, contus'd with Nereids, 

dwell. Addifon. 


Shakefpeare. 


Swift. 


by a mixture of an acid and alkaline falt 5 for {pirit 

of falt, and falt‘of tartar, mixed, produce a falt like 

fea salt. Arbuthnor. 
Briony. See Bryony. 


BRISK. adj. [bru/que, French. ] 
1. Lively; vivacious; gay; fprightly : 
applied to men. 
Pr'ythee, die, and fet me free, 
Or elfe be 
Kind and brik and gay, like me. _ Denham. 
A creeping young fellow, that had committed 
matrimony with a brik gamefome lafs, was fo al- 
tered in a few days, that ie was liker a fkeleton 
than a living man. L' Eftrange. 
Why thould all honour then be ta’ca 
From lower parts to load the brain; 
When other limbs we plainly fee, 
Each in his way, as brik as he? 
2. Powerful ; fpirituous. 
Our nature here is not unlike our wine: 
So:ne forts, when old, continue 4ri/k and fine. 
Denbam. 
Under ground, the rude Riphzan race 
Mimick brifk cyder, with the brake's product wild, 
Sloes pounded, hips, and tervis’ harfheft juice. 
Philips. 
It. muft needs be fome extcriour caufe, and the 
brik a€ting of fome objects without me, whofe 
efficacy I cannot refift. Locke. 
3. Vivid; bright. ‘This is not ufed. 
Objeéts appeared much darker, becaufe my in- 
ftrument was overcharged; had it magnified thirty 
or twenty-five times, it had made the object appear 
more brif and pleafant. Newton. 


To Brisk up. v. ne To come up brikly. 


Pricr. 


A muriatick or briny talte feems to be produced | 
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BRISKET. nef [brichet; Fr.] The breaft 


of an animal. f 
See that none of the wool be wanting, that their 
gums be red, teeth white and even, and the brifket 


fkin red. Mortimer. 
Brr’sxiy. adv, [from brif.] Actively ; 
vigoroufly, 


We have feen the air in the bladder fuddenly 
expand itfelf fo much, and fo brijkly, that it mani- 
feltly lifted up fome light bodies that leaned up- 
on ite Boyle. 

1 could plainly perceive the creature to fuck in 
many of the moft minute animalcula, that were 
~ {wimming brifely about in the water. 

Ray on the Creatione 
Bar’sxness. n. f, [from brif.] 
1. Livelinefs ; vigour ; quicknefs. 

Some remains of corruption, though they do 
not conquer, and extinguith, yet will facken and 
allay, the vigour and bri/kne/s of the renewed prin- 
ciple. Southe 

2. Gayety. 

But the moft diftinguifhing part of his cha- 
racter feems to me to be his brifane/s, his jollity, 
and his good-humour. Dryden. 

BRISTLE. 2. f [bpiyzl, Sax.] The tif 
hair of {wine. 

1 will not open my lips fo wide as a brifle may 
enter. Shake/pearee 

He is covered with hair, and not, as the boar, 
with ériftles, which probably {pend more upon the 
fame matter, which, in other creaturcs, makes the 
horns; for briflies feem to be nothing elfe but ‘a 
horn fplit into a multitude of little ones. Grew. 

Two boars whom love to battle draws, 

With rifing brifles, and with frothy jaws, 

Their adverfe breafts with tufks oblique they 

wound. Dryden. 
To BRISTLE. V. a. [from the noun.) ‘To 


erect in briftles. 
Now for the bare pickt bone of majefly, 
Doth dogged war briflle his angry creft, 
And (narleth in the gentle eyes of peace. Shakefpe 
Which makes him plumc himfelf, and briflle up 
Thecreft of youth again yourdignity.  Sbake/p. 
To BRISTLE. vw. ne To ftand erect as 


briftles. 
Be it ounce, or cat, or bear, 
Pard, or boar with briftled hairy 
In thy eye that fhall appear, 
When thou wak’ft, it is thy dear.  Shakefp. 
Stood Theodore furpriz’d in deadly fright, 
With chatt’ring teeth, and rifling hair upright; 
Yet arm’d with inborn worth. í Drydens 
Thy hair fo driffles with unmanly fears, 
As fields of corn that rife in bearded ears. Dryden. 
To Bristie a thread. To fix a briftle 
to it. 
Brai’stiy. adj. [from briffle.] Thick fet 
with briftles. ' 


The leaves of the black mulberry are fomewhat 
brifily, which may heip to preferve the dew. Bacone 
It the eye were fo acute as to rival the tinci? 
microfcupe, the fight of our own {elves would af- 
fright us; the fmootheft fkin would be befet with 
rugecd {cales and briflly hairs. Bentley. 
Thus maftful beech the drif/y cheftnut bears, 
And the wild ath is white with bloomy pears. 
Dryden 
The careful mafter of the fwine, 

Forth hafted he to tend his driftled care. Pope. 
Barston stone. A kind of foft diamond 
found in a rock near the city of Briftol. 

Of this kind of cryftal are the better and larger 
fort of Bri/tol-fones, and the Kerry ftones of Ire- 
land. Widward. 

Brit.a.f. The name of a fifh. 

The pilchards were wont to purfue the drit, 

upon which they feed, into the havens. Carew, 
To Brite. } v. m Barley, wheat, or 
To Bricut. § hops, are faid to drite, 


when they grow over-ripe. 
$ BRITTLE, 
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BRITTLE. edj. [brurcan, Saxon.] Fra- 
gile; apt to break; not tough. 

The wood of vines is wery durable; though no 
tree hath the twigs, while they are green, fo 
brittle, yet the wood dried is extremely tough. 

Bacon. 

From earth all came, to earth muft all return, 
Frail as the cord, and brittle asthe urn. Prior. 

Of airy pomp, and ftecting joys, 

What does the ibufy world conclude at beft, 
. But brittle goods, that break like glafs? Granville. 

If the ftone is brittle, it will often crumble, and 
pafs in the form of gravel. Arbuthnct. 

Bei trveness. x. f. (from brittle.) Apt- 
ncís to break ; fragility. 

A wit quick Without brightnefs, harp without 
brittlencfre Ajcham's Scboolmafter. 

Artificers, in the tempering of fteel, by holding 
ìt but a minute or two longer or leffer in the flame, 
give it very differing tempers, as to drittlene/s or 
toughnefs. Boyle. 

Brize. z. The gadfly. 
A brize, a {corned little creature, 
‘Through his fair hide his angry fting did threaten. 
oe Spenfer. 
BROACH. n. /. [broche, French.] 
f. A fpit. 

He was taken into fervice to a bafe office in his 
kitchen; fo that he turned a broach, that had 
worn a crown. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Whofe offered entrails fhall his crime reproach, 
And drip their fatnefs from the hazle broach. Dryd. 


2. A mufical inftrument, the founds of 
which are made by turning round a han- 
le. Did. 

3. [With hunters.} A ftart of the head 
of a young ftag, growing fharp like the 
end of a {pit. , Dia. 


Yo Broacu. v. a. [from the noun.) 


t. To fpit; to pierce as with a fpit. 

Were now the general of our gracious emprefs, 
As in good time he may, from Ireland coming, 
Bringing rebellidn broached on his fword. Shake/p. 

He felled men as one would mow hay, and 
fometimes broached a great number of them upon 
his pike, as one would carry little birds (pitted 
upon a ftick. Hakewill. 

2. To pierce a veffel in order to draw the 
liquor ; to'tap. 
3. To open any ftore. i 

I will notably provide, that you fhall want nei- 
ther weapons, victuals, nbr aid; I will open ‘the 
old armouries, I will droach my ftore, and bring 
forth my ftores. Knolles. 

4: To let out any thing. . 
And now the tield of ceath, the lifts, 

Were enter’d by antagonifts, 

And blood was ready to be broach'd, 

When Hudibras in hafte approach’d. Hudibras. 

5. To give out, or utter any thing. 

This errour, that Pifon was Ganges, was firft 
broached by Jofephus. Raleigh. 

Thofe who were the chief inftruments of raifing 
the noile, made ufc of thofe very opinions them- 
felves had breached, for arguments to prove that the 
change of minifters was dangerous. Stvift's Exam. 

Broacuer. 2. f. [from broach. } 
1. A fpi , 

The youth approach’d the fire, and, as itburn’d, 
On tive harp drccchers rank’d,the roait they turn’d; 
Thefe morfels ftay’d their ftomachs. Dryden. 

2. An opener, or utterer of any thing; the 
fir ft author. 

‘here is much pride and vanity in the affeéta- 
tion of being the firft.braucber of an herctical opi- 
nion. L’Eftrarge. 

Numerous parties denominate them{clves, not 
from the grand Author and Finither of our tiith, 
but from the firit droacber of their idolized opi- 
nionse Decay of Piety. 

I 
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This opinion is commonly, but falfely, afcrib- 
ed to Ariitotle, not as its firt broacher, but as its 
ableft patron. s Cheyne. 


BROAD. adj. [bnab, Saxon.] 


1. Wide; extended in breadth, diftin- 


guifhed from length; not narrow. 
The weeds that his droad {preading leaves did 
fhelter 
Are pull'd up, root and all. Shake/peare. 
The top may be juftly faid to grow broader, as 
the bottom narrower. Temple. 
Of all your knowledge this vain fruit you*have, 
To walk with eyes broad open to your gravee Dryd. 
So lofty was the pile, a Parthian bow, 

With vigour drawn, muft fend the fhaft below, 
The bottom was full twenty fathom broad. Dryden. 
He launch'd the fiery bolt from pole to pole, 
Broad burft the lightnings, deep the thunders roll. 


Pope. 
z. Large. 

To keep him at a diftance from falfehood, and 
cunning, which has always a road mixture of falfe- 
hood; this is the fitteft preparation of a child for 
wifdom. Locke. 

3. Clear; open; not fheltered; not af- 
fording concealment. 

In mean time he, with cunning to conceal 
All thought of this from others, himfelf bore 
In broad houfe, with the wooers, us before. Chapm. 

It no longer feeks the fhelter of night and dark- 
nefs, but appears in the broadcf light. Decay of Picty. 

If children were left alone in the dark, they would 
be no more afraid than in broad funfhine. Locke. 


4. Grofs ; coarfe. 

The rceve and the miller are diftinguifhed from 
each other, as much as the lady priorefs and the 
broad-{peaking, gap-toothed wife of Bath. Dryden. 

Love made him doubt his broad barbarian found ; 
By love, his want of words and wit he found. 

f Dryden. 

If open vice be what you drive at, 

A name fo broad we'll ne'er connive at. Dryden. 

The broade? mirth unfeeling ‘folly wears, 

Lefs pleafing far than virtues very tears. Pope. 

Room for my lord! three jockeys in his train ; 
Six huntfmen with a fhout precede his chair; 

He grins, and looks broad nonfenfe with a ftare. 
Pope. 
5- Obfcene ; fulfome; tending to obfce- 
nity. 

As chafte and modeft as hevis efteemed, it can- 
not be denied, but in fome places he is broad and 
fulfome. Dryden. 

Though now arraign’d, he read with fome de- 

light; 
Becaufe he feems to chew the cud again, 
When his brcad comment makes the text too 
plain. + Dryden. 
6. Bold; not delicate; not referved. 

Who can {peak broader than he that has no 
houfe to put his ‘head in? Such may rail againft 
great buildings. “Shakefpeare. 

From broad words, and ’caufe he tail'd 
His prefence at the tyrant’s feait, I hear, 
Macduff lives in difgrace. Shakepeare. 


Broan as long. Equal upon the whole. 
The mobile are itil for levelling ; that is to fay, 
for advancing themfelves: for itis us broad as long, 
whether they rife to others, or bring others down 
to them. L’Ejirange. 


Broap-cLotH. a. f. [from broad and 
cloth.) A fine kind of cloth. 
Thus, a wife tayior is not pinching, 
Burturns at ev'ry fearn an inch in? 
Or elfe, be fure, your broad-clorh breeches 
Will ne'er be fmooth, nor hold their itches. Saft. 


Broan-syYeD. adj. [from broad and eye.) 
Having a wide furvey. 
In defpite of broad-eyed watchful day, 


I would into thy bofom pour my thoughts: 
But, ala! J will pot. Shakepeare, 
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BROAD-LEAVED. adj. [from broad and 
leaf.| Waving broad leaves. 

Narrow and broad-leaved cyprus grafs. 
oodiard on Fofilse 

To BROADEN. V. n. [from broad.] To 
grow broad. I know not whether this 
word occurs, but in the following paf- 
fage. 

En walks the fun, and broadens by degrees, 
Juft o'er the verge of day. Thom{cne 

Bro’apiy. adv. [from broad.) In a 
broad manner. 

Bro‘apness. n. f. [from broad.] . 

1. Breadth; extent from fide to fide. 

2. Coarfenefs ; fulfomenefs. 

I have uled the cleanct metaphor I could find, 
to palliate the broadne/s of the meaning. Dryden. 

Bro’aDSHOULDERED. adj. [from broad 
and /þoulder.] Having a large {pace be- 
tween the fhoulders. 

Big-bon'd, and large of limbs, with finews 
ftrong 5 

Broadfooulder'd, and his arms were round and long. 

J Dryden. 

Tam a tall, drcadfheuldered, impudent, black 

fellow; and, as 1 thought, every way qualified for 

a rich widow. Spectator. 

Bro‘apsipe. 2. f. (from broad and fide. } 

t. The fide of a thip, diftin& from the 
head or ftern. A 

From vatter hopes than this he fcem’d to fall, 
That durft attempt the Britith admiral: 
From her broadfides a ruder flame is thrown, 
Than from the fiery chariot of the fun. Waller. 

z. The volley of fhot fired at once from 
the fide of a fhip. 

3. [In printing.] A sheet of paper, contain- 
ing one large page. 

Broapsworp. n. f. [from broad and 
Jword.| A cutting fword, with a broad 
blade. 

He, in fighting a duel, was run through: the 
thigh with a broad/word. Wifeman. 

Bro‘apwise. adv. [from broad and wife. ] 
According tothe direction of the breadth. 

If one fhould, with his hand, thruft a piece of 
iron broadwife againft the flat ceiling of his cham- 
ber, the iron would not fall as long as the force 
of the hand perfeveres to prefs againit it. Boyle. 


BROCA'DE. 2. /. [érocado, Span.) A 
filken ftuff, variegated with colours, of 
gold or filver. 

J have the conveniency of buying and importing 
rich brocades. Spcélater. 
Or tain her honour, or her new brocade; i 
Forget her pray’rs, or mifs a mafquerade. Popes 

Broca Dep. adj. [from brocade. ] 

1. Dreft in brocade. 

z. Woven in the manner of a brocade. 

Should you the rich dreaded fuit unfold, 
Where rifling flow’rs grow {tiff with frofted gold. 
Gay. 

Brocace. n. f. [from broke.] ý 

1. The gain gotten by promoting bar- 
gains. 

Yet fure his honefty 
Got him fmall gains, but hamelefs flattery, 
And filthy brocage, and unfecmly Mhifts, 
And borrow bafe, and tome good ladies gifts. Spenf. 

2. The hire given for any unlawful office. 

As for the politick and wholefoinestaws, they 
we e interpreted to be but drotage uf an ufurer, 
thereby to woo and win the hearts of che people. 

Bara 

3. The trade of dealing in old things ; the 
trade of a broker. i 

Poor poct ape, that would be thought our chief, 
Whole works arc c’en the frippery uf wit, 

Fren 
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From brocage is become fo bold a thief, 
As we, the robb'd, leave rage, and pity it. B- Fon/. 
4. The tranfaction of bufinefs for other 
men. A i 
So much as the quantity of money is leffened, fo 
* much mutt the fare 5 ae one that has a right 
2 to this money be the lels; whether he be !andhold- 
er, for his goods; or labourer, for his hire; or mer- 


chant, for his brocage. Ai Locke. 
BRO’CCOLI. n.f. [Italian.] A fpecies of 
cabbage. 


Content with little, I can piddle here 
On ércecoli and mutton round the year ; 
But ancient triends, tho’ poor or out of pay, 
That touch my bell, I cannot turn away. Pope. 
See Jo BROACAH. 
So Greoftry of Boullion, at one draught of his 
bow, thooting againft David’s tower in Jerufalem, 
breched three teetlefs birds. Camden. 
Brock. n. J: [bnoc, Saxon.] A badger. 
BRO'CKET. n. /. A red deer, two years-old. 
Brocue. 2. f. [brog, Infh.] 
1. A kind of fhoe. 

I thought he flept;, and put 
~ My clouted brogues from off my feet, whofe rude- 
nefs 

Anfwer'd my fteps too loud. 

Sometimes it ìs given out, that we muft cither 
take thefe halfpence, or eat our dbrogucs. Swift. 

2. A cant word for a corrupt dialect, or 


manner of pronunciation. 


His bro; ue will detet mine. Fargubar. 


To BRO'IDER. v.a. [brodir, Fr.] Tol 


adorn with figures of needle-work. 
A robe, and a broidered coat, and a girdle. 


Infant Albion lay 
In mantles broider’d o'er with gorgeous pride. 
ri Tickell. 
Bro'iDERY. 2./. [from broider. | Embroi- 
dery ; flower-work ; additional orna- 
“ments wrought upon cloth. 
The golden broidery tender Milkah wove, 
The breat to Kenna facred, and to love, 
Lie rent and mangled. sTickell., 
BROIL. ». f. [brouiller, Fr.] A tumult; 
‘a quarrel. 
_ Say to the king thy knowledge of the broil, 
As thou didft leave it. Sbuake/peare. 
He has fent the fword both of civil drei/s, and 
public war, amongf us. Wake. 
Rude were their revels, and obfcene their joys ; 
The breils.of drunkards, and the luft of boys. 
Granville. 
To BROIL, w. a. [bruler, Fr.} To dress 
„or cook by laying on the coals, or be- 
fore the fire. 
Some ftrip the fkin,fome portion out the fpoil, 
Some on the fire the reeking entrails broil. Dryd. 
Yo Beoir. v. x2. To be in the heat. 
Where have you been broiling? 
———-Among the crowd i` th’ abbey, wherea finger 
Could not be wedg’d in more. Sbake/peare. 
Long ere now all the planets and comets had 
been broiling in the fun, had the world lafted from 
all eternity. Cheyne. 
Yo BROKE, v. n. fof uncertain etymo- 
‘logy. Skinner feems inclined to derive 
it from Yo break, becaufe broken men 
tarn factors or brokers. Ca/faubon, from 
. Earl. Shinner thinks, again, that it 
: mmay be contracted from procurer, Mr. 
' Lye more probably deduces it from 
bnuccan, Sax. to be br y.] To tranf- 
att bufinefs for others, or by others, It 
is uled generally in reproach. . 
He does, indeed, 
And broke with all chat can, in fuch a fuit, 
Corrupt the tender honour of a maide  Shakefp. 


Shakefpeare. | 


Excdus. | 


BRO 


BRO 


The gains of bargains ara of a more doubtful | Bron ve. m.f. (bronge: Fr.} 


nature, when men thould wait upon others re- 
céffity ; droke by fervants and inftruments to drav 
them on. Bacon. 

Bro’Kine. particip. adj. Pratifed by 
brokers. 

Redeem from broking pawn the blemith’d crown, 
Wipe off the duft that hides our fceptre’s gilt. 

- Sbakefpeare, 
BroKen.: [ particip. paf. of break. ] 

Preferve men’s wits from being broken with the 

very bent of fo long attention. Hooker. 
Bro KEN MEAT. z. /. Fragments; meat 
that has been cut. 

Get three or four chairwomen to. attend you 
conftantly in the kitchen, wham you pay at fmall 
charges; only with the’ broken meat, a tew coals, 
and al] the cinders. Swift. 


BROKENHEARTED. adj. [from broken 


and 4eart.] Having the {pirits crufhed 
by grief or fear. 
He hath fent me to bind up the brokenbearted. 
Ifaiab. 
Bro Ken LY. adv. [from éroken.] Without 
any regular feries. 
Sir Richard Hopkins hath done fomewhat of 
this kind, but droken/y and glancingly ; intending 
chiefly a difcourfe of his own voyage. Hakewill. 


Broker. 2.f. [from To broke. ] 
1. A fator; one that does bufinefs for 


another ;-one that. makes bargains for | 


another, 
Brokers, who, having no ftock of their own, fet 


up and trade with that of other men; buying | 


here, and felling there, and" commonly abufing 


both fides, to make out alittle paultry gain. Temple. | 


Some South-fea broker, from the city, 
Will purchafe me, the more’s the pity 5 
Lay all my fine plantations watte, 
To fit them to his vulgar tafte. Sevift. 
2. One who deals in‘old houfehold goods. 
3. A pimp; a match-maker. 
A goodly broker ! 
Dare you prefume to harbour:wanton lines ; ` 
To whifper and confpire againft my youth? Séak. 
In chufing for yousfelf, you thew'd your judg- 
ment ; 
Which being fhallow, you fhall give me leave 
To play the broker in mine own behalf.  Shake/p. 

BROKERAGE. a. /. [from broker.) The 
pay or reward of a broker, Sec Bro- 
CAGE. 

Bro NCHOCELE. n. f- [Broynoxndan.] A 
tumour of that part of the afpera arteria, 
called the bronchus. Quincy. 

BRONCHIAL. ) adj. [ Broyx®-. | Belonging 

Broncuicx. j to the throat. 

Inflammation of the lungs may happen either 
in the broncbial or pulmonary vefiels, and may foon 
be communicated from one to the other, when the 
inflammation affeéts both the lobes. Arburbnot. 

Broncno tomy. n. /. [Bpoyx® and tips. ] 
That operation which opens the wind- 
pipe by incifion, to prevent fuffocation 
in a quinfey. Quincy. 

The operation of bronchetomy is an incifion into 
the afpera arteria, to make way for thair into 
the lungs, when refpiration is obftructed by any 
tumour compreffing the larynx. Sbarp’s Surgery. 

Bronp. m.f See Brann. Ai fword. 

Foolish old man, {aid then the pagan wroth, 
That weeneft words or charms may force with- 

ftond ; 

Soon fhalt thou fee, and then believe for troth, 
That I can carve with this enchanted brond. 

j Spenfer. 

Bronro‘Locy. a. f [Bporrn and rvyie. | 
A differtation upon thunder, Dig. 


1. Brafs. 
Imbrown’d with native drcaze,-lo! Henley 
ftands, 
Tuning his voice, and ba'ancing hie handse Pops 
2. Relief, or ftatue, caft in brafs. 
I. view with anger and difdain, 
How little gives thee joy and pain 5 
A print, a bronze; a flower, a root, 
A theil, a butterfly can do "t. 


BROOCH. n.f. (broke, Dutch. ] 
1. A jewel; an ornament of jewels. 
Ay, marry, our chains and our jewels.. 
Your brocebes, pearls, and owches.  Shake/peares 
Richly fuited, but. unfeafonable ; juft like the 
brooch and the toothpick, which we wear not now. 
Sbake/peares 
I know him well; he is the drc0¢b, indeed, 
And gem of all the nation. Sbake/pearce 
2. [With painters.] A painting all of one 
colour. Dia. 


To Broocn. w.a. [from the noun.] To 
adorn with jewels. 
Not th’ imperious fhow | 
Of the full-fortun’d Czfar, ever fhall 
Be broocb’d with me. SBake/pearee 


To BROOD. v. n. [bnxdan, Sax.] 


1. To fit as on eggs; to hatch them. 
‘Thou from the firft 
Watt prefent, and, with mighty wings outfpread, 
Dove-like fat'tt 5rooding on the valt aby fs; 
And mad’ft it pregnant. Milton. 
Here’nature {preads her fruitful fweetnefs round, 
Breathes on the air, and broods upon the ground. 
Drydens 
2. 'Fo-cover chickens under the wing. 
Exalted hence, and drunk with fecret joy, 
Their young fuccefiion all their cares employ 5 
They breed, they brood, inftruét, and educate 5 
And make provifion for the future ftatee Drydene 
Find out fome uncouth cell, : 
Where brooding darknefs fpreads his jealous wings, 
And the night raven fings. Miltone 
3. To remain long in anxiety, or folicitous 
thought. ` 
Detraud their clients, and, to lucre fold, 
Sit brooding on unprofitable gold. Drydes. 
As rejoicing mifers 
Brood o'er their precious ftores of fecret gold. 
Smith- 


: Priore 


4. To mature any thing by care. 

It was the opinion of Clinias, as if there were 
ever amongit nations a drosding of. a wary. and that 
there is no fure league but impuiilance,to do hurt. 

Bacon. 
Fo Broop. v. a. To cherifh by care. 

Of crowds afraid, yet anxious when alone, 

You'll fit and rood your forrows on a throne. 


Dryden. 
Broon. n.f. [from the verb. ] 
t. Offspring ; progeny. It.is now hardly 
ufed of human beings, but in contempt. 
The heavenly father keep his dro:d 
From foul infection of fo great a vice. Fairfax. 
With terrours and with clamours cumpafs'’d 
round, 
Of mine own brood, that on my bowels feed. Milte 
Or any other of that heavenly brosd, 
Let down in cloudy throne to do the world fome 
good. Milton. 
Elian difcourfes of ftorks, and their affection 
toward their brood, whom they initruct to flys 
Browne's Vulgar Evrourte 
2. Thing bred ;, fpecies generated. 
Have you forgotten Lybia’s burning waftesz^ 
Its barren rocks, parch'd earthy,and hills of fand, 
lts tainted air, and all its broods of poifon? Addif, 
3. A hatch; the number hatched at once. 
I was wonderfully pleafed to fee the different 
workings of inking ia. ahen followed by a brood 
of ducks. Spe#ator. 


4e Something 


ve 


B- RO 


4. Something brought forth ; a produétion. 
Such things become the hatch and brood of time. 
Shakefpeare. 
5. The att of covering the eggs. _ 
Something `s in his foul, 
O*er which his melancholy fits on brood; 
And I doubt the hatch and the difclofe 
Will be fome danger. Shakefpeare. 
Bro‘opy. adj. [from brood.] In a ftate of 
fitting on the eggs ; inclined to fit. 
The common hen, ail the while the is broody, 


fits, and leads her chickens, and ufesa voice which 
we call clocking. Ray. 
Brook. n. J. [bnoe, or boca, Sax.) A 
running water, lefs than a river. 
A fubttiture thines brightly as a king, 
Until a king be by; and then his ftate 
E:npties itfelf, as doth an inland brook 
Into the main of waters. Shake/peare. 
Or many grateful altars I would rear 
Of graily turf; and pile up every one 
Of luitre from the brock; in memory, 
Of monument to ages. Milter. 
And to Cephifus’ brook their way purfue ; 
The ttream was troubled, but the tord they knew. 
Dryder.. 
Springs make little rivulets; thofe united, make 
brooks; and thofe coming together, make rivers, 
which empty themfelves into the fea. Locke. 


7s BROOK. v.a. [bnucan, Sax.) To bear; 


to endure; to fupport. 

Even they, which brosk it worft that men fhould 
tell them of their duties, when they are told the 
fame by a law, think very well and reafonably of 
it. Hooker. 

A thoufand more mifchances than this one 
Have Icarned me to brook this patiently. Sbake/p. 

How ufe doth breed a habit ina man! 

This thadowy defart, unfrequented woods, 

J better brook than flourifhing peopled towns. Shak. 
Heav'n, the feat of blifs, 

Brooks not the works of violence and war. Milton. 

Moft men can much rather breok their being 
reputed knaves, than for their honelty be account- 
ed fools. South. 

Reftraint thou wilt not brook ; but think it hard, 
Your prudence is not trufted as your guard. Dryd. 

T Brook. v. x. To endure; to be con- 
tent. 

He, in thefe wars, had flatly refufed his aid ; 
becaufe he could not brcok that the worthy prince 
Plangus was, by his chofen Tiridates; preferred 
before him. Sidney. 

Brooxusme. n.f. [becabunga, Lat.] A 
fort of water {peedwell, very common in 
ditches. 


BROOM. n.f. [geniffa; bpom, Saxon.] 
1. A {mall tree. 
Evin humble broom and ofiers have their ufe, 
And fhade for fheep, and food for flocks, produce. 
Dryden. 
2. Abefom: fo called from the matter of 
which it is fometimes made. 
Not a moufe 
Shall difturb this hallow'd houfe ; 
J am fent with rom before, 
To {weep the duf behind the door. = Shak. 

If they came into the beit apartment, to fet any 
thing in order, they were faluted with a broom. 

Arbuthnot. 
BrooMiawp. n. f.) (broom and land.) 
Land that bears broom. 

I have known theep cured of the rot, when they 
have not been far gone with it, by being put into 
breemlands. Mortimer. 

Broomstarr.a./. (from broom and faf] 
The ftaff to which the broom is bound ; 
the handle of a befom. 

They fell on; I made good my place: at length 
they came to the drocmftaf with me: I defied “em 
Rill. Shakefpcare. 


BRO 


From the,age 
That children tread this worldly flage, 
Brocnflaff or poker they beftride, 
And round the parlour love to ride... Pricr. 
Sir Roger pointed at fomething behind the door, 
which I found to be an old browmfaff.  Speftator. 
Broomstick. mf. The fame as broom- 


ftaff. 

When I bebeld this, I Gghed, and faid within 
myfelf, Surety mortar Man 1s a Broom- 
erick! Swift's Meditations cn a Broomftick. 

Broomy. ad. [from broom.) Full of 


broom. 
If land grow moffy or Lroomy, then break it up 
again. Mortimer. 
The youth with bromy ftumps began to trace 
The kennel edge, where whcels had worn the 
places Swift. 
Broru. ». f. [bnod, Sax.J] Liquor in 
which flefh is boiled. 
You may make the broth for two days, and take 
the one half every day. Bacon. 
Inftead of light deferts and lufcious froth, 
Our author treats to-night with Spartan broth. 
Southerne. 
If a nurfe, after being fucked dry, eats-órotb, 
the infant will fuck the broth, almoft unaltered. 
Arbuthnot. 
BROTHEL, laJ- (bordel, Fr.] A 
Bro'rueLHouse. § houfe of lewd enter- 


tainment; a bawdyhoufe. 
Perchance 
I faw him enter fuch a houfe of fale, 
Videlicet, a brothel. Shake/peare. 
Then courts of kings were held in high renown, 
Ere made the common brothels of the towns 
There virgins homourable vows receiv'd,” 
But chafte as maids in monafterics liv'd. Dryden. 
From its old ruins brorhclboujes rife, 
Scenes of lewd loves and of polluted joys. Dryden. 
The libertine retires to the ftews and to the bro- 
thel, Rogers. 


BRO'THER. z». /. [bnoden, bnoGop; Sax. ] 
Plural, brothers, or brethren. 


1. One born of the fame father and mother. 
Be fad, good brorbers ; 
Sorrow fo royally in you appears, 
That I will deeply put the fathion on. — Shake/p. 
Whilft kin their kin, drorber the brother foils, 
Like enligns all againft like enfigns bend. Daniel. 
Thefe two are brethren, Adam, and to come 
Qut of thy loins. Milton. 
Comparing two men, in reference to.one com- 
mon parent, it is very eafy to form the ideas of 
brothers. Locke. 
2. Any one clofely united; affociate. 
We tew, we happy few, we band of brothers; 
For he to-day that fheds his blood with me, 
Shall be my érotber. _ Shake/peare. 
3. Any one refembling another in manner, 


form, or profefhon. 
He alfo that is flothful in his work, is brorber 
to him that is a great waiter. Proverbs. 
I will eat no meat while the world fandeth, 
left I make my brerber to offend. Corinthians. 
4. Brother is ufed, in theological language, 
for man in general. 


BROTHERHOOD. a. /. [from brother and 
hood.) 


1.. The fate or quality of being a brother. 
This deep difgrace ot brotkerbosd 
Touches me deeper than you can imagine. Shak. 

Finds drotberEood in thee no tharperfpur? Shak. 

So it be a right to govern, whether you call it 
fupreme fatherhood, or fupreme brotkerhoud, will 
be all one, provided we know who has it. Leche. 

2. An affociation of men for any purpofe ; 
a fraternity. 

There was a fraternity of men at arms, called 
the drorberbcod of Su George, erctted by , parlia- 
ment, confifting of thirteen he mof noble and 
worthy perfons, tie Davits. 


BRO 
3. A clafs of men of the fame kind, 


He was fometimes fovengaged among the wheels, 
that not above half the poet appeared; at other 
times, he became as confpicuous as any of the 
brotberbood. Addifoa. 

BROTHERLY. adj. [from brother.] Na- 
tural; fuch as becomes or befeems a 
brother. 

He was a prieft, and looked for a pricft’s re. 
ward ; which was‘our dratberly love, and the good 
of our fouls and bodies. Bacn. 

Though more our money than our caufe 
Their brotherly afiiftance draws. Denbar. 

They would not. go before the laws, but foliow . 
them ; obeying their fuperiours, and embracing one 
_another in brotherly piety and concord. —_dddifcns 

Bro’rHerry. adv. After the manner of 
a brother; with kindnefs and affection. 

I {peak but brotherly of him ; but fhould I ana- 
tomize him to thee as he is, 1 mutt blufh and 
weeps Shakefpeares 

Broucnt. [participle pafive of bring. } 

The Turks forfook the walls, and could not 
be brought again to the affault. Knelles. 

The inftances brought by our author are but 
flender proofs. Locke. 

BROW. 2x. /. [bnopa, Saxon. } 
1. The arch of hair over the eye. 

“Tis now the hour which all tə reit ailow, 

And fleep fits heavy upon every drow. Dryden. 
2. The forehead. 

She could have run, and waddled about ; 

For even the day before fhe broke her drocu.. Shake 

So we fome. antique hero's ftrength 
Learn by his launce’s weight and length ; 

As thele vaft beams exprefs the beatt, 
Whofe thady bros alive they dref. Waller. 
3. The general air of the countenance. 

Then call them to our prefence, face to face, © 
And frowning brow to brow. Shakcfpeare. 

Though all things foul would bear the brotos of 

Brace, 
Yet gracé muft look ftill fo. 
4. The edge of any high place. 

The earl, nothing difmayed, came forwards that 
day unto a little village, called Stoke, and there 
encamped that night, upon the drew or hanging 
of a hill. Bacon. 

On the drow of the hill, beyond that city, they 
were fomewhat perplexed by efpying the French 
embaffador, with the king's coach, and others at- 
tending him. Wottone 

Them with fire, and hoftile arms, 
Fearlefs affaule; ard to the brow of heav'n 
Purfuing, drive them out from God and blifs. 
i Milton. 
To BROW. v. a. [from the noun.}] “To 
bound ; to limit ; to be at the edge of. 

Tending my flocks hard by, i’ th’ hilly crofts 
That drow this bottom glade. Milton. 

To Bro'wsgat. v. a. [from brow and 
beat.) To deprefs with fevere brows, 
and {tern or lofty looks. 

It is not for a magiftrate to frown upon, and 
browbeat, thofe who are hearty and exact in their 
miniftry; and, with a grave nod, to call a rc- 
folved zeal want of prudence. Southe 

What man will voluntarily expote himfelf to the 
imperious drowdcarings and fcosns of great men ? 

L'Eftrange. 

Count Tariff endeavoured to drcewdeat the plain- 
tiff, while he was fpeaking ; but though he was 
not fo impudent as the count, he was every whit 
as tturdy. Addison. 

I will not be drcewdeaten by the fupercilious looks 
of my adverfaries. Arbutbrst and Pope. 

Bro'wBoun n. adj. [from brow and bound.) 
Crowned; having the head encircled as 
with a diadem. 

In that day’s feats, 
He prov'd the bet mani’ th’ meld; and, for his 
meed, i 
Was brcav-bound with the oake Shedclpeares 
Bro’waick. 
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Bro’wsicx. adj. [from brow#and fick.] 
Dejected ; hanging the head. 
But yet a gracious influence from you 
May alter nature in our brow/ick crew. Suckling. 
BROWN. adj. [bnun, Saxon.] The name 
of a colour, cqmpounded of black and 


any other colour.” 

Brown, in high Dutch, is called braun; in the 
Netherlands, bruyun; in French, coleur brune; in 
Jtalian, bruno. Peacham. 

1 like the new tire within excellently, if the hair 
were a little browner. Sbakefpeare. 

From whence high Ithaca o’erlooks the floods, 
Br:avn with overcharging fhades and pendent 

woods. Pope. 

Long untraveli’d heaths, 
With defolation drcan, he wanders wafte. T£om/on. 
BRO'WNBILL. n.f. [from brown and hill.) 
The ancient weapon of the Englifh foot ; 
why it is called drown, I have not dif- 
covered ; but we now fay brown mufket 


from it. 

And drizwnbills, levied in the city, 

Made bills to pafs the grandcommittee. Hudibras. 
Browns. adj. [from brown.) Some- 
what brown. 

A brownijb grey iron-ftone, lying in thin ftrata, 
is poor, but runs freely. Woodward. 

Brownness. a. j. [from brown.) A brown 
cclour. 

She would confefs the contention in her own 
mind, between that lovely, indeed moft lovely, 
breaurnefs of Mufidorus’s face, and this colour of 
mine. Sidney. 

Brownstupy. 2. f. [from brown and 
jftudy.| Gloomy meditations ; ftudy in 
which we direct our thoughts to no cer- 
tain point. 

They live retired, and then they doze away their 
time in drowfinefs and brownfludies ; or, it britk 
and aétive, they lay themielves out wholly in 
making common places. Norris. 

To BROWSE. v. a. [broufer, Fr.] To 
eat branches, or fhrubs. 

And being down, i: trod in the durt 
Of cattle, and browjed, and forely hurt. 

Thy palate then did deign 
The roughe% berry on the rudeft hedge: 
Yea, like the kag, when fnow the pafture theets, 
The barks of trees thou broufedft. © Shake/peare. 

To Browse. v.n. To feed : itis ufed with 
the particle on. 

They have fcared away two of my beft theep ; 
if any where I have them, ‘tis by the tea-fide, 

" browfing cn ivy. Shakefpeare. 
rm hard preffed, took fan&tuary in hae 
vard į to foon as he thought the danger over, he 
fell prefently a brow/fing wpemthe leaves. L'Effrange. 

Could eat the tenser plantg and, by degrees, 
Briavje on the thrubs, and crop the budding trees. 

Blackmere. 

The Greeks were the defcendants of favazes, 
ignorant of agriculture, and brozefing on herbage, 
like cattie. Arbuthnot. 

Browse. n. /. [from the verb.] Branches, 
or fhrubs, fit for the food of goats, or 
other animals. 

The greedy lionefs the wolf purfues, 

The wolf the kid, the wanton kid the breqw/ee Dryd. 
On that cloud-piercing hill, 
Plinlimmon, from afar, the traveller kena, 
Aftonith’d, how the goats their fbrubby drcw/e 
Gnaw pendent. i Philips. 

To BRUISE. v. a. [brifer, Fr.) To cruth 
or mangle with the heavy blow of fome- 
thing not edged or pointed; to eruh 
by any weight ; to beat into grofs pow- 
der; to beat together coarfely. 

Fellows in arms, and my moft loving friends, 
Bruis'd underneath the yoke of tyranny. Sbakefp. 

Vou. I. 
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And fix far deeper in his head their ftings, 
Than temporal death fhall druife the vi€tor’s heel, 
Or theirs whom’he redeems. Milton. 

As in old chaos heav’n with earth confus'd, 
And ftars with rocks together crufh'd and érwis'd. 

Waller. 

They beat their breaftswith many a ruifing blow, 

Till they turn livid, and corrapt the fnow. Dryd. 
Bruise. 2. f. [from the verb.] A hurt 
with fomething blunt and heavy. 

One arm’d with metal, th’ other with wood, 
This fit for drvife, and that for blood. Hudibras. 

I fince have laboyr'd 
To bind the druifes of a civil war, 
And {top the iffues of their waiting blood. Dryd. 
Bau‘iseworT. 2. j An herb; the fame 
with ComFREY. 


BRUIT. n. f. [éruit, Fr.) Rumour; 
noife ; report. 
_ A bruit ran from one to the other, that the king 
was'flain. Sidney. 

Upon fome bruits he apprehended a fear, which 
moved him to fend to Sir William Herbert to re- 
main his friend. Hayward. 

I am not 
One that rejoices in the conimon wreck, ~ 
As common bruit doth put it, Sbakelpeare. 
Yo Bruit. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
report ; to noife abroad ; to rumour. 
Neither the verb nor the noun are now 
much in ufe. 
His death, 
Being bruited once, took fire and heat away 
From the bet tcmper’d courage in his troops. 
Shakefpeare. 

It was bruited, that I meant nothing lef. than to 

go to Guiana. Rakigb. 
BRU MAL. adj. (brumalis, Lat.] Belong- 
ing to the winter. 

About the rumal folftice, it hath been obfer- 
ved, even unto a proverb, that the {ca is calm, and 
the winds do ceate, till the young ones are exclud- 
ed, and forfake their nefts. Broren. 

Brun, Bran, Brown, Bourn, Burn, 
are all derived from the Saxon, bonn, 
bouyin, bnunna, bunna ; all fignitying a 
river or brook. Gibjon. 

Brune tt. n. f. (brunette, French.) A 
woman with a brown complexion. 

Your fair women theretore thought of this 
fafhion, to infult the olives and the brunettes. 

Addifon. 

Bru Nion. n, /. [brugnon, Fr.] A fort of 
fruit between a plum and a peach. 

Tredoux. 


Brunt. n. f. [brunf, Dutch.] 
t. Shock ; violence. 
Erona chofe rather to bide the brunt of war, 
than venture him. Sidney. 
God, who caus'd a fountain, at thy pray’r, 
From the dryground to fpring, thy thirft t' allay 
Atter the brunt of battle. Milton. 
Faithful minifters are to ftand and endure the 
brunt : a common foldier may fly, when it is the 
duty of him that holds the ftandard to die upon 
the place. f South. 
2. Blow; ftroke. 
A wicked ambuth, which lay hidden long 
In the clofe covert of her guileful eyen, 
Thence breaking forth, did thick about me throng, 
Too feeble It’ abide the brunt fo tronge Spenjer. 
The friendly rug preferv'd the ground, 
And heasiong knight, from bruife or wound, 
Like featherbed betwixt a wall, 
And heavy brunt of cannon-ball. Hudibras. 


BRUSH. 2. f.+([brofé, Fr. from brufcus, 
Lat. ] 

1. An inftrument to clean any thing, by 
rubbing off the dirt or foil. Itis gene- 
rally made of briftles fet in wood. 


BRU 


2. Itis ufed for the larger and ftronger 
pencils ufed by painters. 
Whence comes ail this rage of wit? this arming 
all the pencils and dru/bes of the town againit me ? 
Stilling fleets 
With a fmall brufb you muf fmear the glue we'l 
upon the joint of each piece. Mixon. 
3. A rude affault; a fhock; rough treat- 
ment; which, by the fame metaphor, 
we call a /couring. ; 
Lec grow thy finews till their knots be ftrong, 
And tempt not yet the brujbes of the war. Shak. 
It could not be poffible, that, upon fo little a 
brufb as Waller had fuftained, he could not be able. 


to follow and difturb the king. Clarendon. 
Elle, when we put it to the pufh, 
They had not giv’n us fuch a brufo, = Hudibras. 


To Brusu. v.a. [from the noun.] 
1. To {weep or rub with a brufh. 

If he be not in love with fome woman, there is 
no believing old figns: he sru/bes his hat o° morn- 
ing 5 what fhould that bode ? Shake/peare. 

2. To ftrike with quicknefs, as in bruh- 
ing. ‘ 

The wrathful beaft about him turned light, 
And him fo rudely palling by, did dru/b 
With his long tail, that horfe and man to ground 

did rufh. Spenfer’s Fairy Queene 

Has Somnus érujh'd thy eyelids with his rod ? 

; Dryden. 
His fon Cupavo bru/b'd the briny flood, 

Upon his ftern a brawny centaur ftood. Drydens 
High o'er the billows flew the maffy load, 

And near the fhip came thund’ring on the flood, 

Ic almoft brufb'd the helm. Pope. 


3. To paint with a bruth. 

You have commiffioned me to paint your fhop, 
and I have dune my beft to dru/h you up like your 
neighbours. i Pope. 

4. To carry away, by an aå like that of 
brufhing ; to fweep. 

And from the boughs bryfh off the evil dew, * 
And heal the harms of thwarting thunder blew. 

Milton 

The receptacle of, waters, into which the 
mouths of all rivers muft empty themfelves, ought 
to have fo fpacious a furtace, that as much water 
may be continua!ly bru/bed ott by the winds, and 
exhaled by the fun, as, irefides what falls again, is 
brought into it by all the rivers. Bentley. 

5. To move as the brufh. 
A thoufand nights have brufe’d their balmy 
Wings 
Over thefe eyes. 
To BausH. v. n. 
1. To move with hafte : a ludicrous word, 
applied to men. 
Nor wept his fate, nor caft a pitying eye, 
Nor took him down, but brujb'd reyardicfs by. 
Dryden. 
The French had gather'd all their force, 
And William met them in their way ; 
Yet off they brufb`d, both fuot and horfe. Priore 
2. To fly over; to fkim lightly. 

Nor love is always of a vicious kind, 

But oft to virtuous aéts inflames the mind, 
Awakes the fleepy vigour of the foul, 
And, brufbing o'er, adds motion to the pool. Dryd. 


Bau’sHer. a. f. [from érufh.] He that 
~ufes a brufh. 


Sir Henry Wotton ufed to fay, that criticks were 

like brufhers of noblemen's cloaths. Bacon. 
Bru’suwoop. n. f. (from bruh and wood. 
I know not whether it may not be cor- 
rupted from brow/e wood.] Rough, low, 
clofe, fhrubby thickets; {mall wood fit 


for fire. 
It fmokes, and then with trembling breath fhe 
blows, : 
Till in a cheerfyl blaze the flames arofe. 


Dryden. 


With 


BRU 


With brufbxvocd, and with chips, fie ftrengthens | 


thefe 
And adds at jaft the boughs of rotten trees. Dryden. 
Bru‘sHy. adj. [trom dbru/o.) Rough or 
fhaggy, like a bruh. 

I fufpeéted, chat it might have proceeded from 

fome {mall unheeded drop of blood, wiped off by 
“the rity fubftance of the nerve, from the knife 
wherewith it was cut. Boyle. 
To Bru'stLE. v. n. [bnayzhan, Sax.) To 
crackle ; to make a fmall noife. Skinner. 
Bau’tat. adj. (brutal, French ; from 
brute.] 
1. That which belongs to a brute; that 
which we have in common with brutes. 

There is no oppofing brutal force to the ftra- 

tagenis of human reafon. L'Eftrange. 
2. Savage ; cruel; inhuman. 
_ The brutal bus*nefs of the war 
Is manag’d by thy dreadful fervants care. Dryden. 
Bru tarity. a. f. (brutalité, Fr.) Sa- 
vagenefs ; churlifhnefs ; inhumanity. 

Courage, in an ill-bred man, has the air, and 
efcapes not the opinion, of brucality. Locke. 

Jo BRU'TALIZE. v. ne [brutalifer, Fr.) 
To grow brutal or favage. ; 

Upon being carried to the Cape of Good Hape, 
he mixed, in a kind of tranfport, with his coun- 
tymen, brutalized with them in their habit and 
manners, and would never again return to his fo- 
reign acquaintance. : A ddifcn. 

Jo Bau’ ratize. v.a. To make brutal 
or favage. a 

Brau’rauiy. adv. [from brutal.] Chur- 
lifhly ; inhumanly ; cruelly. 

Mrs. Bull aimed a knife at John, though John 
threw a bottle at her head, very brutally indeed. 


Arbuthnot, 
BRUTE. adj. [érutus, Latin. ] 


1. Senfelefs ; unoonfcious. 

Nor yet are we fo low and bafe as their atheifm 
would deprefi us; not walking ftatues of clay, not 
the fons of brute earth, whofe final inheritance is 
death and corruption. p Bentley. 

2. Savage; irrational; ferine. 

Even brute animals make ufe of this artificial 
way, of making divers motions to have feveral fig- 
nifications, to call, warn, chide, cherith, threaten. 

Holder. 

In thepromulgation of the Mofaick law, if f 
mouch «as a drute beat touched the mountain, it 
was to be ftruck through with a dart. South. 

3. Beftial ; in common with beatts. 

Then to fubdue, and quell, through all the earth, 

Brute violence, and proud tyrannic pow'r. Milton. 
4. Rough; ferocious ; uncivilized. 

The brute philofopher, who ne'er has prov'd 

The joy of loving, or of being lov'd. Pope. 


Baure. n. f. [from the adje@tive.] An 
irrational creature ; a creature without 
reafon; a favage. 

What may this mean? Language of man pro- 
nounc’d 
By tongue of brute, and human fenfe exprefs’d 1 
Milton. 
To thofe three prefent impulfes, of fenfey me- 
mory, and initiat, moft, if not all, the fagacities 
of brutes may be reduced. Hale. 
`" Brutes may be confidered as either aerial, terref- 
trial, aquatick, or amphibious. I call thofe aerial 
which “have wings, wherewith they can fupport 
themfeives in the air: terreftrial are thofe, whofc 
only place of reftiissupon the earth ; aquatick are 
thole, whofe conftant abode is upon the water. 
= Locke. 
Heav'n from all creatures Hides the book of fate, 
All but the page preferib’d, this prefent ftate ; 
From brutes what men, from men what fpirits 


: know ; 
Or who could fuffer being here bclow ? Pope. 


BUB 


To Brute. w. a. 
To report. 

This, once druted through the army, filled them 

all with. heavinefs. Knolless 
Brauteness. n. f. [from brute.] Bruta- 

lity: a word not now ufed. 

Thou dotard vile, 
That with thy drutenc/s fhend’ft thy pompi age, 
penre 

To Bru'TiFY. v.a. (from drute.] To 

make a man a brute. 

O thou fallacious woman ! am I then brutified ? 
Ay; I feel it here; 1 fprout, I bud, lam ripe 
horn mad, Congreve, 

Bru tisH. adj. [from brute.] 
1. Beftial; retembling a beait. 
Oftris, Ifts, Orus, and their train, 
With monftrous fhapes and forceries abus'd 
Fanatick Egypt, and her priefts, to feek 
Their wand'ring gods difguis’d in brutifs forms. 
Milton. 
2. Having the qualities of a brute; rough; 
favage ; ferocious. 

Brutes, and érutifo men, are commonly more 

able to bear pain than others. Grew 
3. Grofs ; carnal. 
For thou thyfelf haft been a libertine, 
As fenfual as the drutifb fing itfelf. Shate/peare. 
_ After he has flept himfelf into fome'ufe of him- 
felf, by much ado he ftaggers to his table again, 
and there acts over the fame brutifb fcene. Sourh, 


4. Ignorant; untaught ; uncivilized. 
They were not fo druti/h, that they could be 
ignorant to call upon the name of God. “Hooker. 
Bru risuty. adv. [from brutifs.] In the 
manner of a brute; favagely ; irration- 
ally; grofsly. 
I am not fo diffident of myfelf, as brutifbly to 
fubmit to any:man’s dictates. King Charles. 
For a man to found a confident praétice upon a 
difputable principle, is brutifbly to outrun his rea- 
fon. South. 
Bau risuwness. n. f. [from brutifp.] Bru- 
tality; favagenefs. 
All other courage, befitles that, is not true va- 
lour, but érurifbnes. Spratt. 


Bryony. x. f. [dryoria, Latin.) A plant. 
Bus. z. fe [a cant word.] Strong malt 


liquor. 

Or if it be his fate to meet 
With folks who have more wealth than wit, 
He loves cheap port, and double bub, 
And {cttles in the humdrum club. 


BUBBLE. x. J. [bobbèl, Dutch.] 


1. A fmall bladder of water; a film of 
water filled with wind. 

Bubbles are in the form of a hemifphere 5 air 
within,and a little kin of water without : and it 
feemeth fomewhat ftrange, that the air fhould rife 
fo {wiftly, while it is in. the watery and when ic 
cometh to the top, fhould be fayed by fo weak a 
cover as that of the bubble is. Bucon. 

The colours of bubbles, with which. children 
play, are various, and change their fituation vari- 
oufly, without any refpect to confine or fhadow. 

Newton. 

2. Any thing which wants folidity and 

firmnefs ; any thing that is more fpe- 
cious than real. 

The earl of Lincoln was induced’to participate, 
not lightly upon the ftrength of the proceedings 
there, which was but a dubb/e, but upon letters 
from the lady Margaret. Bacon. 

Then a foldier, 
Secking the dulé/e reputation, 
Even in the cannon’s mouth. 

War, he fung, is toil and trouble, 
Honour but an empty bubble, 
Fighting fill, and ‘till dcftroying. 


{written ill for druit.] 


` 


Prior. 


Shake/peare. 


Drydin. 


BUC 
3. Acheat; a falfe thow. 


The nation then too late will find, 
Direétors promifes but wind, 


South-fea at bef a mighty bubble. Swift, 
4. The perfon cheated. b vais 
Ceafe, deareft mother, ceafe to chide ; 
Gany °s a cheat, and I'm a bubbles 
Yet why this great excefs of trouble? Prior. 


He bas becn my buddle thefe twenty years, and, 
to my certain knowledge, underftands no moré of 
his own affairs, than a child in fwaddling clothes. 

J Arbuthnot. 
To Bu’BBLE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To rife in bubbles. 

Alas! a crimfon river of warm blood, 

Like to a bubbling fountain ftirr'd with wind, 
Doth rife and fall. Shakclpcaree 

Adder's fork, and blindworm’s fling, P 

Lizard's leg, and owlet’s wing: 
For a charm of pow'rful trouble, 
Like a hellbroth boil and bubble. Shaks/peare. 

Still bubble ony and pour forth blood and tears. 

Dryden. 

The fame {pring fuffers at fome times a very 
manifeft remiffion of its heat; at others, as ma- 
nifeft an increafe of it; yea, fometimes to that 
excefs, as to make it boil and bxbble with exticme 
heat. Wosdward. 

2. To run with a gentle noife. ; 
=, For thee the bubbling fprings appear'd to mourn, 
And whifpering pines made vows for thy return. 

Drydene 

Not bubbling fountains to the thirfty, fwain, 
Not fhow'rs to larks, or funfhine to th® bee, 

Acre half fo charming as thy fight to me. _ Pope. 

Yo Bu’sBLE. v. a. To cheat: a cant 
word, i i 

He tells me, with great paffion, that fhe has 
bubbled him out cf his youth ; and has drilled him 
on to five and fifty. Addifon. 

Charles Mather could not bubble a young beau 
better wich a toy. Arbuthnot. 


Bu’ssrer. n. f. [from bubble.] A cheat. 


What words can futħce to exprefs, how infi- 
nitely I efteem youy above all the great ones in this 
part of the world ; above al) the Jews, jobbers, and 
bubblers 1 , Dighy to Pope. 

Bu’ssy. ». f. A woman's breat. 

Foh! fay they, to fee a handfome, brifk, genteel, 
young fellow, fo much governed by a duating old 
woman; why don’t you go and fuck the buboy ? 

Ar buthnor. 

Bu‘no. 2. /. [Lat. from BuCè», the groin. } 
That part of the groin from fhe bend- 
ing of the thigh to- the fcrotum ; and 
therefore all tumours in that part are 
called buboes. Quincy. 

I fuppurated it after the «manner of a buboy 
opened it, and endeavoured deterfion. Wifeman. 

Busonoce’Le. n. f: (Lat. trom Bear, 
the groin, and x7Az, a rupture.] A par- 
ticular kind of rupture, whien the intef- 
tines break down intothe groin. Quincy. 

When the inteftine, or omentum, fails through 
the rings of the abdominal mufcles into the groin 
it is called bernia inguinalis, or if inzo the fcrotum, 
Jerotalis : thefe two, chough the firt only.is pro- 
perly fo called, are known by the nainc of bubonocele. 

Starp. 

Bu’suxk te. a. J- A red pimple. 

His face is all bubukles, and whelks, and knobs, 
and fiames of fire. Shakefocare. 

Bucaniers. n. f A cant word for the 
privateers, or pirates of America. 

BuccELLA tion. n./..[duccella,a-mouth- 
ful, Lat.} In fome chyinical authors, 
fignifes a dividing into large pieces. 

H rris. 

BUCK. a. f.'[bauche, Germ. fuds, or lye. ] 

t. The liquor in which clothes arewafhed. i 

Back 
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Buck! 1 would I could wath myfelf of the buck s 
I warrant you, buck, and of the feafon too it thall 
appear. l Sbakefpeere. 

2. The clothes wafhed in the liquor? 
Of late, not able to travel wich her furred’ pack, 
fhe wathes bucks here at home. Shakefpears. 
BUCK. n. f: [buih, Welth; Jock, Dutch; 
bouc, Fr) The male of the fallow deer ; 
the male of rabbits, and other animals. 

Bucks, goats, and the like, ars faid to be tripping 
or faliant, that is, going or leaping- Peacham. 

„To Buck. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
wath clothes. 

Here is a bafket ; he may creep in here, and 
throw foul linen upon him, as if it were going to 
bucking. . Skake/peare. 

Jo Bucx. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
copulate as bucks and does. 


The chief time of fetting traps, is in their buck- 

ing time. Mortimer. 

Bu cxBaskerT. 2. f. The bafket in which 
clothes are carried to the wath. 

They conveyed me into a duckbafker ; rammed 
me in with foul fhirts, foul ftockings, and greaty 
napkins. Shaukelpeare. 

“Bo’cxBean. n. f- [beckoonen, Dutch.}] A 
plant; a fort of trefoil. 

The bitter naufeous plants, as centaury, buck- 
bane, gentian, of which tea may be made, or wines 
by intufione — - Fisyer. 

' Bu'cxer.u. /. [baguet, French. ] 

4. The veffel in which water is drawn out 
of a well. 

i Now ig this golden crown like a deep well, 
That owes two buckers, filling one another ; 
The emotier ever dancing in the air, 
The other down unfeen, and full of water. Shak. 

Is the fea ever likely to be cvaporated by the fun, 
or to be emptied with buckers ? Bentley. 

2. Fhe veflels in which water is carried, 
particularly to quench a fire. 

Now ftrects grow ithrong’d, aad, bufy as by day, 
Some run for buckets tothe hallow’d quire; 

Some cut the pipes, and fome the engines play ; 
And fume, more bold, mount ladders to the fire. 
Dryden. 
* The porringers, that in a row 
. Hung high, and made a glitt’ring fhow, 
To a lefs noble fubftance chang’d, ` 
Were now but leathern buckets rang'd. Swift. 
BUCKLE. n». J: [bweel, Welfh, and the 
fame in the Armorick ; boucle, French. } 
1. A linx of metal, with a tongue or catch, 


made to faiten one thing to another. 
Fair Ened flippers for the cold, 

With buckles of the puret gold. Shakefpeare. 
The chlamys waña fort'ot fhort cloak tied with 

a buckle, commonly to the right boulder. Arbutb. 
Three feal-rings ; which after, melted down, 

Form'd 2 vat buckle tor nis widow's gown. Pope. 

2. The fate of the hair crifped and curled, 


by being kept long in the fame ftate. 
The greateft beau was dreffed in a flaxen peri- 
wig ; the wearer of it gocs in his own hair at 


, home, and lets his wig lie in buckle for a whole 


half year. Speéfator. 

Thateive-lung wig, which Gorgon's feif might 
own 

Eternal peen takes in Parian ftone. Pope. 


To Bu ckue.v. a. [from the noun. } 
1. To faiten with a buckle. 
Like fiphire, pearl, in rich embroidery, 
a Buckled below fair knighthood's bending kner. 
Shat-/pcare. 
France, whofe armour confcience buckled on, 
Whom zeal and charity brought to the field. Shak. 
Thus ever, when 1 buckle on my belmet, 
Fhy/ fears a:hict mee. ` Philips. 
When yeu carry your mafter’s riding coat, wrap 
your own in it, and buckie them up clofe with a 
Rrape Swift. 
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2. To prepare to do any thing: the meta- 
phor is taken from duckling on the ar- 
mour. 

The Saracen, this hearing, rofe amain, 
And catching up in hafte his three fquare fhicld, 
And fhining helmet, foon him buckled to the field. 

Spenfer. 


P 


3- To join in battle. 
The lord Gray, captain of the men at arms, 
was forbidden to charge, until the foot of the avant- 
guard were buckled with themintront. Hayward. 
4. To confine. 
How bzief the life of man 
Runs his erring pilgrimage ! 
= That the ftretching of a {pan 
Buckles in his {um of age. Shakefpcare, 
To Bu ckure. vòn. [bucken, Germ.] 
1. To bend; to bow. 
The wretch, whole fever-weaken'd joints, 
Like ftrength!efs hinges, buckle under life, 
Impatient of his fit, breaks like a fire 
Out of his kceper’s arms. Skake/peare. 
2. Yo buckle to. To apply to; to attend. 
Sce the adive, 2d fenfe. 
Now a covetous old crafty knave, t 
At dead of night, fhall raite his fon, and cry; 
Turn out, you. rogue! how like a beatt you lie! 
Go, backle to the law. Dryden. 
This is to be done in children, by trying them, 
when they are by lazinefs unbent, or by avocation 


buckle ta the thing propofed. Locke. 

3. To buckle qwitd. To engage with; to 
encounter ; to join in a cloie fight, like 
men locked or buckled together. 

For Gingte combat, thou fhalt buckle with me. 

Sbake/peare. 

Yet thou, they fay, for marriage doft provide ; 

Is this an age to buckle wiih a bride? Dryden. 
BUCKLER. n. /. [bwecled, Welth; bou- 
clier, Fr.] A hield; a defenfive weapon 
buckled on the arm. 

He took my arms, and while I fore’d my way 
Through troops of foes, which did our paffage ftay ; 
My buckler o'er my aged father cait, 

Seil fighting, till detending, as I paft. | Dryden. 

This medal compliments the emperor.as the Ro- 
mans did dictator Fabius, when they called him the 
buckler of Rome. Addijon. 

To Bu'ckLER. uv. a. [from the noun.) 
To fupport ; to defend. 

Fear, not, fweet wench, they thall. not touch 

a ther, Kate; 

I'll buckler thee againit a million. Shakelpeare. 

Can Oxtord, that did ever fence the right, 
Now buckler falfhoud with a pedigree? — Shake/p, 


Bu“cKLer-THORN. #. J. Chrilt’s thorn. 

Bu’cxmast. m J- The fruit or mak of 
the beech tree. 

Buckram. n. /. [bougran, Fr.] A fort of 
ftrong linen cloth, ftiffened with gum, 
ufed by taylors and ftaymakers. 


I have peppered two of them; twa, I am fure, I 
have paid, twa rogues in buctrum fuits. Sbake/p. 


Bu’crrams. 2. f. The fame with wild 
garlick. 

Bu’cKksHorn PLANTAIN. n. fe [corono- 
pus, Lat. from the form of the leaf.] A 
plant. Miller. 

Bu’extHorn. mife [rhamnus, Lat. fup- 
pofed to be fo called from bucc, Sax. 
the belly.] A tree that bears a purging 
berry. 

Bu’ckwHEAT. a. f. [buckoweitz, Germ. 
fagopyrum,y Lat.) A plant. Miller. 

Bu co'LicK.adj. [Bouxdrre, from Bovxcn@, 
a cowherd.] Paittoral. 


bent another way, and endeavouring to make them” 


BUF 


BUD. 2. fi [boutpn, Fr.] The frit hoot 


of a plant; a gem. 
Be as thou was wont to be, 
See as thou waft wont to fee: 
Dian’s bud o'er Cupid's flower 
Hath fuch force and blefled power. Séuk¢/p. 
Writers fay, as the molt forward bud 
Is eaten by the canker ere it blow, 
Even fo by love the young and tender wit 
Is turn'd to folly, blafting in the bud, 
Lofing bis verdure even in the prime. Sbake/peare. 
When you the How’rs for Chloe twinc, 
Why do you to her garland join 
The meaneft dud that falls from mine? Priore 
Infeéts wound the tender duds, with a long hol- 
low trunk, and depofit an egg in the hole, with a 
fharp corroding liquor, that‘caufeth a fwelling-ia 
the leaf, and clofeth the orifice. Bentley. 


To Bup. v. n. [from the noun. } 


1. To put forth young fhoots, or gems. 
Bud forth as a rofe growing by the brooke of the 
field. Eccl. 
2. To rife as a gem from the ftalk. 
There the fruit, that was to be gathered from 
fuch a conflix quickly budded out. Clarendon. 
Heav'n gave him«all at once, then fnatch’d away, 
Ere mortals all his beauties could furvey : 
Jok like tbat flower that duds and withers in a day. 
Dryden. 
Tho’ lab’ring yokes on their own necks they 
fear'd 
And felt for budding horns on their fmooth fore- 
heads rear"d. Dryden's Silenus. 
3- To be in the bloom, or growing. 
Young budding virgin, fair and freth and fweet, 
Whither away, or where is thy abode? Sbakefpe 
To Bun. v. a. To inoculate; to graff by 
inferting a bud into the rind of another 
tree. 
. OF apricocks, the largeft is much improved by 
budding upon a peach ftock. Temple. 
To BUDGE. v. n. [bouger, Fr.] To ftir; 
to move off the place : a low word. 
All your prifoners are 
Ip the lime grove, which weatherfends your cell, 
They cannot budge till your rcleafe. Shake/peare. 
The moufe ne'er fhuna'd the cat, & they did 
budge 
From rafcals worfe than they. Shake/peare. 
l thought th’ hadi fcorn'd to budge 
For fear. Rudibras. 
Bunce. adj. [of uncertain etymology. | 
Surly; stiff ; formal. 7 
O foolifhnefs of men | that lend their ears 
To thofe budge doctors of the ftoick tur. Milton. 


Bupce. a. /. The drefled fkin or fur of 
lambs. j Dif. 

Bu’pogr. n. f. (from the verb.] One 
that moves or {tirs from his place. 


Let the-firft Judger dic the other's flave, 

And the gods doom him afters Shuke/pearte 

Bu'DGET. n. fJ. [bogette, French.] 

1. A bag, fuch as may be eafily carried. 

lf tinkers.may have leave to live, 
And bear the fowlkin budget ; 
Then my account I well may give, 
And in the ftocks avouch it. Sbakefprarre 

Sir Robert Clifford, in whofe bofom, or budget, 
mott. of Perkin’s fecrets Were laid up, was come 
into England. Baccre 

His budget with corruptions cramm'd, 

The contributions of the damn’d. Swifte 

2. It is ufed for a ftore, or ftock. 

It was nature, in fine, that brought off the.cat, 
when the fox's whole budget of inventions failed 
him. L’ Eftrange. 

Burr. a. f. [from buffalo. ] 

1. A fort of leather -prepared from the 
fkin of the buffalo ; ufed for waft belts, 
pouches, and military accoutrements. 

Hh2z A ropy 


BUF 


A ropy chain of rheums, a vifage rough, 
Deform'd, unfeatur’d, and a fkin of buff. Dryden. 


BUG 


The bold buffoon, whene’er they tread the green, 
Their motion mimicks, but with jeft obfcene. 


BUL 


To BUILD. v. a. preter. I built, I have 
built. [}ilden, Dutch.) 


2. The fkins of elks and oxen dreffed in Gartb. : Í Han eis 
oil, and prepared after the fame manner Means: ERY. n.f. [from buffoon. ] eae hd ioniy i n i , 
as that of the buffalo. o FAN pradice or art of a butfoon. Thou fhalt not build an houfe unto my name. 


3. A military coat made of thick leather, 
fo that a blow cannot eafily pierce it. 


A fiend, a fairy, pitilefe and rough, 
A wolf, nay worfe, a tellow all in duff. Shakefp. 


To BUFF. wv. a, [bufr, Fr.] To frike: | 


it is a word not in ufe. 
There was a fhock, 
To have buff'd out the blood 
From aught but a block. Ben Fonfin. 


BUFFALO. n. J. [Ital.] A kind of wiid 
Ox. 

Become the unworthy browfe 
Of buffuloes, falt goats, and hungry cows. Dryden. 
BUFFET. n. f (bufeto, Ital.) A blow 
with the fit; a box an the ear. 

O, I could divide myfclf, and go to buffets, for 
moving {uch a dith of tkimmed milk with fo ho- 
nourable an action. Shakefpeare. 

A man that fortune’s buffers and rewards 
Has ta’en with equal thanks. Shakefpeare. 

Go, baffled coward, ict I run upon thee, 

And with one buffet lay thy ftructure low. Milton. 

Round his hollow temples, and his cars, 

His buckler beats; the fun of Neptune, ftunn'd 
With thefe repeated buffers, quits the grodnd. 

Dryden. 
~Burrer, n. f [duffette, Fr.) A kind 
of cupboard; or fet of fhelves, where 
plate is fet out to fhew, in a room of 
entertainment, 

The rich Zuffer well-coloug’d ferpents grace, 
And gaping Tritons fpew to wath your face. Pope. 
Yo Burret. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
ftrike with the hand; to box; to beat. 

Why, woman, your huiband is in his old lunes 
again; he fo buffers himfelf on the forehead, crying, 
Peer out, peer out! that any madnefs, I ever yet 
beheld, feemed but tamenefs. Shakefpeare. 

Our ears are cudgell’d ; not a word of his 
But fufu better than afit of France. Shake/p. 

The torrent roar’d, and we did buffet it 
With lufty finews; throwing it afide. 

Inftantly 1 plung’d into the fea, 

And bafeting the billows to her refcue, 
Redeem’'d her life with half the lofs of mine. 

\ Orwway. 
Jo Burrer. v.n. To play a boxing- 
match. 

If I might buffer for my love, I could lay on like 
a butcher. Shatecfpeare’s Henry V. 
~Bu’rrerer.a. /. [from buffet.) A boxer; 
one that buffets. 

Bu’reie. 2. f. [beufie, Fr.) The fame 
with bufale ; a wild ox. 
To Bu’rrie. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
puzzle ;. to be at a lofs. 

This was the utter ruin of that poor, angry, 
buffing, well-meaning mortal, Piftorides, who lies 
equally under the contempt of both parties. Swift. 
Bu FFLEWEADED. aq. [from bufle and 
bead.}| A man-with a large head, like a 
buffalo; dull; ftupid ; foolifh. 
BUFFO‘ON. 2. J. [bufon, French.] 

1. Aman whofe profeffion is tomake {port, 
by low jefts and antick poftures ; a jack- 
pudding. 

No prince would think himfelf greatly, honoured, 


to have his proclamation canvaffed on a publick 
ftage, and become the fport of /uffoins, Watts. 


Shakefp. 


Buc. 
Bu’GBEAR. 


BU’'GLE. 
Bu’GLEHORN. Í to bend, Skinner ; from 


Bu'cLe. n. f. [from bugula, Lat.) 


Courage, in an ill-bred man, has the air, and 
efcapes not the opinion, of brutality ; learning be- 
ccfaes pedantry, and wit buffocrery. Locke. 


2. Low jetts; ridiculous pranks ; fcurrile 


mirth. Dryden places the accent, im- 
properly, on the firft fyllable. 

Where publick minifters encourage buffoonery, 
it is no wonder if buffoons fet up for publick mi- 
nifters. - L'Efirange. 

And while it lafts, let buffconery fucceed, 

To make us laugh ; for never was more reed. 
Dryden. 


BUG. z». f A ftinking infe& bred in old 


houfehold ftuff. In the following paf- 
fage, wings are erroneoufly afcribed to 
1t. 

Yet let me flap this bug with gilded wings, 


_ This painted child of dirt, which ftinks and itings. 


Pope. 
i n. f. [Itis derived by fome 
from big, by others from 
pug; bug, in Welfh, has the fame mean- 
ing.| A frightful object; a walking 
{pectre, imagined to be feen: generally 
now ufed for a falfe terrour to frighten 
babes. | 
paci trembling leaf and whiftling wind they 
lear, ) 
As ghaftly bie their hair on end does rear, 
Yet both do ftrive their fearfulnefs to feign. 
Fairy Queen. 
Sir, {pare your threats ; 
The bug which you would fright me with, I feek. 
' Sbakefpeare. 


Hatt not flept to-night ? would be not, naughty |” 


man, let it flecp? a bugdar take him. Shakefp. 
We have a horrour for uncouth monfters ; but, 
upon experience, all thele bugs grow familiar and 
eafy to us. L’ Eftrange. 
Such bugbear thoughts, once got into the tender 
minds of children, fink deep, fo as not eafily, if 


ever, to be got out again. Locke. 
To the world, no bugbear is fo great, 
As want of figure, and a {mall eftate. Pope. 


Bu’cainess. 2. f. [from duggy.] The 


ftate of being infected with bugs. 


‘Bu’ccy. adj. [from dug.) Abounding 


with bugs. 
dx. J. [from bugen, Sax. 


bucula, Lat. a+ heifer, Junius 3-from 
bugle, the bonafus, Lye.) A hunting 
horn. 
Then took that fquire ‘an horny dug/e {mall, 
Which nung adown ais fide in twifted gold, 
And taffels gay. 
I will have a recheate winded in my forehead, 
or hang my ugle in aninvifible baldrick. Shake/p. 
He gave his bugle horn a blaft, 


» That. through the woodland ecno’d far and wide. 


Tickell. 


glafs. 
Bugle bracelets, necklace amber, 
Perfum’d for-a lady's chamber. Shakefpeare. 
‘Tis not. your inley brows, your black filk hair, 
Your bugle eye-balls, nor your-check of cream, 
That can entame my {pirits to your worfbip.. Shak. 


plant. Miller. 


Fairy Queen, 


Af 


Ckronicles. 
When ufurers tell their gold in the field, 
And whores and bawds do churches build. Skak. 


2. To raife in any laboured form. 


When the heas-dreis was buile up in a couple of 
cones and fpircs, which 'tood fo exceifively high-on 
the fide of the head, that a woman, who was but a 
pigmy without her head-drels, appeared like a Co. 
loffus upon putting it on. Speflatore 


3. To raife any thing on a fupport o 


foundation. 
Love built on beauty, foon as beauty, dics; 
Choofe this face, chang`d by nodzformities. Donne. 
I would endeavour to deftroy thofe curious, out 
groundlefs ftru€tures, that men have built up of 
opinions alone. Bəjle. 


To BuiLp. v. 2. 
1. To play the archite&. 


To build, to plant, whatever you intend, 
To rear the column, or the arch to bend. Pope. 


2. To depend on; to reft on. 


By a man's authority, we here underftand the 
force which his word hath for the affurance of ano- 
ther’s mind, that dui/derb upon it. Hooker. 

Some build rather upon the abufing of others, 
and putting tricks upon them, than upon foundnefs 
of their own proceedings. Bacon. 

Even thofe who had not tafted of your favours, 
yet built fo much on the fame of your beneficence, 
that they bemoaned the lofs of their expectations. 

Dryden. 

This is certainly a much furer way, than to build 
on the interpretations cf an author, who dtes not 
confider how the ancients ufed tothink. dddj‘en. 


BurLDER. 2./. [from build.) He that 


builds ; an architect. 
But fore-accounting ott makes éuilders mifs 5 
They found, they felc, they had no leafe of blifs. 
Sidney. 
When they, which had feen the beauty of the 
firt temple built by Solomon, beheld how far it 
excelled the fecond, which had not builders of like 
abilities, the tears of their grieved cyes the prophets 
endeavoured, with comforts, to wipe away. Hooker 
Mark'‘d out for fuch an ufe, as if *twere meant 
T’ invite the buisder, and his choice prevent. 
Denham. 
Her wings with lengther’dhonour let her fpread, 
And, by her greatnefs, thew her éwilder’s fame. 
Prior. 


Buripoina.n./. [from build.) A fabrick ; 


an edifice. » 
Thy fumptuous buildings, and thy wife's attire, 
Have coft a mafs of publick treafury. Shake/peares 
View not this fpire by meaftre giv'n 
To buildings rais'\d by common hands: 
That fabrick rifes high as heav'n, 
Whiofe bafis on devotion ftandé. Prior. 
Among the great varicty of ancient coins which 
] faw at Rome, I could not but take particular 
notice of fuch as relate to any of the bæi/dings or 
ftatues that are ftill extant. Addifon.. 


Ruiur. n. /. [from build] 
Bu’cue. n. A- A fhining bead of black | 1. 


The form ; the ftructure. 
As is the built, fo ditferent is the fight 5 
Their mountain Mot is on gur fails defign'd5 
Deep in their hulls our deadly bullets light, 
And through the yielding pianks a pafiage find. 
Dryers, 


2. Species of building. 


There is hardly any country, which has fo little - 
fhinping as Ireland; the reafon mult be, the icar- 
city of timber proper for this built. Tempie. 


Bu'GLeE.. n. f. A fort of wild ox. 

Phillips?’s World of Words. 

Bu’cuoss. nej. [from buglofum, Lat.] 
The herb ox-tongue: 


BULB. x. J- [from duldus, Lat.) A round, 
body, or root. 
‘ake up your earty autumnal tulips, and bulbs, 

if you will remove them, Evelyn's See 


2. A man.-that practifes indecent raillery. 
It is the nature of drolls and buffoons, to be in- 
folent to thofe that will beas it, and flavifh to 
etocra. L’Eftrange. 


BUL 


If we confider the bulb, or ball of the eye, the 
exteriour membrane, or coat thereof, is made thick, 
tough, or ftreng, that it is a very hard matter (0 
make a rupture in it. ' Ray. 

Bucs aceous. adj. [balbaceus, Lat.) The 
fame with bulbous. > Did. 

Buv‘eous. adj. [from bulb.) Containing 
bulbs; coniifting of bulbs; having 
round or roundith knobs. 

There are of roots, bultcus roots, fibrous foots, 
and hirfute roots. And I take it, in the dulbcy ; 
the fap Nafteneth more to the air and fun. Baucer. 

Set up your traps for vermin, efpeciaily amongtt 
your bulbous roots Evelyn's Kaiendar. 

Their leaves, after they are {welled out, like 
a bulbcus root, to make the bottle, bend inward, or 
come again clofe to the ftalk. Ray on the Creat. 

To Burce. v.n. [It was originally 
written bilge: bilge was the lower part 
of the fhip, where it fwelled out ;) from 
bilig, Sax. a biadder. } 

1. To take in water; to founder. 

Thrice rouad the fhip was tof, 


Then bulg’d at once, and in the decp was Icft. 
Dryden. 


2. To jut out. 

The fide, or part of the fide of a wall, or any 
timber that bulges from its bottom or foundation, 
is faid te batter, or hang over the foundation. 

r Moxcn's Mechanical Exercifes. 
Bu’timy. 2. f. [Gersuia, from Bèc, an ox, 
and Aip, hunger.} An enormous appe- 
tite, attended with fainting, and cold- 
nefs of the extremities. Dia. 
BULK. 2. /. [4ulcke, Dutch, the break, or 
largeft part of a man.] 


1. Magnitude of material fubfance ; mafs. 

Againft thefe forces there were prepared near one 

hundred fhips; not fo great of buk. indeed, but 
of a more nimble motion, and more ferviceable. 

i Bacons War with Spain. 

The Spaniards and Portuguefe have fhips of 
great buik; but fitter for the merchant than the 
man of war, for burden than for battle. Raleigb. 

Though an animal arrives at its full growth 
at a certaia age, perhaps it never comes to its 

"full udk tii the Jatt period of life. Areuthno. 
2. Size; quantity. 

Things, or objeet:, cannot enter into the mind 
as they fuSfft in themiclves, and by their own 
natural éu/k pafs into the apprchenfion ; but they 
are taken in by thcir ideas. South. 

3. The grofs; the majority; the main 
mafs. i 

Thofe very points, in which thefe wife men 
Gifagreed from the bu/k of the people, are points 
inwwhich they agreed with the received doctrines of 
our nature, Addijon’s Freeholder. 

Change in property, through the bulk uf. a na. 
tion, makes flow marches, and its due power a!. 
ways aitends it. Swi fi 

The bulk of the debt muft be leffened eraduail 


s : Swift. 
4. Main fabrick. 
He rais"da fgh fo piteous and profound, 
That it did {cera to fhatter all his bulk, 
And end hie being. Sbakefpcare. 
. e 9 
5. The main part of a thip’s cargo; as, 
to break bulk, is to open the cargo. 
Buck. n.f. [from bielcke, Dan. a beam. ] 
A part of a building jutting out. 
Bere ftand behind this duds, Straightwill hecome: 
Wear thy good rapier bare, and put it homes Shak. 
The keeper coming up, found Jack with n: 
life in him; he took down. the bodys and ‘aid it 
on a bulk, aŭd brought cut the rope to the con- 
pany. Avutbnovs Hif. of F. Bull. 
Bu‘tk wean. #./. A partition made acrofs 
a fhip, with boards, whereby One part 
13 divided from another. Harris. 


7 
fe. 
ory 


Bu’Leiness, n. fe [from bulky.]- Great- 


= conresnpt. 


BUL 


nefs of ftature, or fize. 

Wheat, or any other grain, cannot ferve in- 
ftead of -money, becaufe af its bulkinefs, and 
change of its quantity. Locke. 

Bu’txy. adj, [from ġulk.];OF. great fize 


or ftatuçe. 
Latreus, the bulkieft of the double race, 
Whom the fpoil’d arms of flain Halefus grace. 

r . Dryden. 
Huge Telephus, a formidabie page, 
Cries vengeance; and Oreftes’ bulky rage, 

Unfatisfy’d with margins clofely writ, 
Foams o'er the covers. Dryden. 

The manner_of fca engagements, which was to 
bore and fink the enemy's Mips with the roftra, 
Bave bulky and high thips a greatvadvantage. 


Arbuthnot. 
BULL. m. f. [bulle, Dutch. ] 
1. The male of black cattle ; the male to 


a cow. É 
A gentlewoman, Sir, and a kinfwoman of my 
mafter’s.—-Even fuch kin as the parifh heifers are 
to the town bu//, 3 Shakifpeare. 
Bulls are more crifp upon the forehead than 
cows. Bacon. 
Ret age to go to bui’, or caive, we hold, 

Begins at four, and ends at ten years old. 
2. In the fcriptural fenfe, an enemy pow- 


erful, fierce, and violent. 

Many éu//s have compaffed me : trong bulls of 

Bathan have befet me round. Plalms. 
3. One of the twelve figns of the zodiack. 

Ac laft from Aviesrolls tye bounceous iun, 

And the bright ‘Bull receives him. Thomfon. 
4- A letter publilhed by the pope. 

A bull is letiers called apoftoiick by the cano- 
nifts, ftrengthened with a leaden feal, and contain- 
ing in them the decrees and commandments of 
th= pope or bifhop of Rome. Ayliffc. 

There was another fort of ornament wore by the 
young nobility, called bulle@ 3 round, or of the 
figure of a heart, hung about their necks like dia- 
mond croffes. : Thole dulle came afterwards tu 
be bung to the diplomas of the emperors and popes, 
frora whence they had the nume of bulls. Arbuth. 


It was nòt'till afier a freth bull of Leo's had de- 


clared how inflexible the court of Rome was in the 
point of abufes. dtterbury. 
- A blunder ; a contradi@ion. 

I confefs it is whas the Englifh calla bull, in 
the expreifion, though the fenfe be. manifef 
enough. Pope's Letters. 
Butt, in compofition, generally notes the 

larze fize of any thing, as bull-bead, 

buirufh, bull-trout 3 andas therefore only 
an auginentative fyllable, without much 

reference to its Original fignification. . 
Butu-saiting. x. f. [from buil and bait. | 

The fporc of baiting bulls with dogs. 

What am I the wifer for knowing that Trajan 
was inthe fifth yeur of his tribuneihip,- when he 
cCatietkincd the peuple wit a Horfesracesor buil- 
baiting ? Addifon. 

Butu-sger. af. [from bull and beef.) 

Coarfe beef; the fleth of bulls. 

Vhey want their porridge and their fat! tull- 
beeves. nA Shake peare. 
Bur L-BEGGAR. 7. aks did word proba- 
bly came from the infolence of thofé who 
begged; or raifed money by the pope's 
bul]. Something terrible ; fomething 
to fright children with. 

‘Hhefe fulminations’ from. the Vatican were 


vi 


turned into ridicule; and, 'as they ‘were called bu/i’ 


bevzarsy they were ufed as words of fcorn and 

Ayliffe. 

Butuscaur. af [from dull and calf.) 

A he-calf; uled ‘or a {tupid fellow : 
a term of reproach. 


May. 


BUL 


And, Falftaff, you carried your guts away as 
nimbly, and roared for mercy, and {till ran ang 
roared, as ever] heard a bull-calf. Shakefpeare, 


BuLL-DoG. n. f [from bull and dog.] A 


dog of a particular form, remarkable 
for his courage. He is ufed in baiting 
the bull; and this fpecies is fo peculiar 
to Britain, that they are faid to degene- 
rate when they are carried to other coun- 
tries. 

All the harmlefs part of him ls that of a bull, 
dog ;" they are tame no longer than they are not 
offended. Addifon. 

BULL-FINCH. 2. f [rubicilla.] A {mall 

bird, that has neither fong nor whiftle 

` of its own, yet is very apt to learn, if 
taught by the mouth. ; 

Phillips’s World of Words. 

The blackbird whiftles from the thorny brake, 
The mellow tull-fincb antwers from the groves. 


Themjomp 
BuLL-FLY.?} f Aninfed. . 
Buci-pee. § Phillips's World of Words. 
Butt-Hean. 2. f. [from dull and bead.} 
i. A ftupid fellow ;. a blockhead. 


2. The name of a fifh. 

The miller’s' thumb, or bull-bead, is a fih 
of no pleafing fhapes it has a hcad big and flat,, 
muci: greater than fuitable to its body; a mouth 
very wide, and ufually gaping; he is without teeth, 
but his lips are very rough, much like a tile; he 
hath two fins near to his gills, which are roundith 
or crefted ; two fins under his belly, two an the 
back, one below the vent, andthe fin of the tail 
is round. Nature hath painted the body of this 
fith with whitish, blackith, brownith fpots. They 
are ufually full of fpawn all the fummer, which 
fwells their vents in the form of a dug. The: 
bull-bead begins to {pawn in April; in winter we 
know no more: what becomes of them than of 
ecls or fwallows, Walton. 

3+ A little black water vermin. 
Phillips's World of Words. 
Butu-trout. n. f A large kind of 


trout. 

TUhere.is, in Northumberland, a trout called a 
bull-trout, of a much greater length and bignefs 
than any in thefe fouthern parts. Walton. 

BULL-WEED. a. f. The fame with knap- 
weed. 
BULL-WORT, or BISHOP’S-WEED. z. wa 

[ammi, Lat.] A plant. 

Bu’tuacs. a. /. A wild four plum. 

In October, and the beginning ot November; 
come fervices, medlars, bullaces 3 rofes cut or 
removed, to come late ; holyoaks, and fach like. 

Bacon. 
Bu‘iiert. n. f. [bouler, Fr.] A round balt. 
of metal, ufually thot out of guns. 

As when the devilith iron engine, wrought 
In deepeft hell, and fram’d by furies fkill, 

With windy nitre and quick fulphur fraught, 
And ramm’d with bullet round, ordain'd to kill. 

à - Spenfer. 

Giaffer, their leader, defperatcly fighting a- 
mongft the foremott of the janizaries, was at once: 
fhot with two bullets, and flain. Kncllese 

And as the built, fo different is the fight; 
Their mounting fhotis on our fails defign’d ; 

Deep in their hul!s our deadly by/lers light, 

And through the yielding planks a paflage find, 

Dryden. 
Bu'tvson. n. f. [billon, Fr.) Gold or filver: 


in the lump, unwrought, uncoined. 
The balance of trade mut of neceflity be re- 
turned in coin or bullion. Bacone. 
A fecond multitudes 

With wond’rous art, found out the mafly ore, 
Severing cach kind, and fcumm'd the bullion drofss 
Milton, 
Bullion 

, 


BUL 


Bullion is filver whofe workmanfhip-has .no, va- 
lue. And thus foreign coin hath no value here 
for its tump, and our coin is duilion in foreign’ 
dominions. Locle. 

In every vefèl there is ftowage for immenfe 
treafures, whentthe cargo is purebullicrs ° Addifom 

Burri rionin.f {from bullio, Lat.}] The 
act or ftate of boiling. 

There is tovbe obferved in thefe diffolutions, 
which will not eafily incorporate, what the effects 
are, as the dud/ittem, the precipitation to the bot- 
tom, the ejaculation towards the top, the fufpen- 
fion in the midft, and the like. Bacen. 


Bu'_iocx. ». /. [from $s.) Ayoung bull. 


Why, that's fpoken lice an honech drover: fo; 
they fell dullocks. Se fe 


Samie ‘drive the herds; here the fierce duiloca: 
fcorns dia 

. \Th" appointed way, and runs with threat'ning 
horns. Cozvley.' 


Until the tranfportation of cattle into England 

wp was prohibited, the quickeft trade of ready money, 
here was driven by the fale of young bullovks. j 

l Temple. 


Bu’tiy. a. f. (Skinner derives this word! 
from dur/yy.as a corruption in the. pro- 
nunciation ; which is very probably 
right: or from 4ulty, or bull-eyed ; 
which are lefs probable. May it not 
come from éu//, the pope’s letter, im- 
plying the infolence of thofe who came 
invefted with authority from the papal; 
court?].A noify, bluftering, quarrelling; 
fellow: it is generally taken for. aman) 
that has only the appearance of courage. 


Mine heft of the garter!—-What fays my bully 
rock! Speak fcholarly and wifely. Sbakefpeare.| 


“All on a fudden the doors’ flew-open, and in’ 


comes a crew of roaring buliies, with their wenches, 

their dogs, and their botties. L'Eftrange. 
“Tis f> ridic lous, but fo true withal, 

A Lully cannot fleep without a brawl. 


character than a du//y in petticoats. Madijon. 


The little man is a éxlly in his natum, but, | 


when he grows cholerick, I confine Kim titi his 


wrath is over. edifon. 


To Bu’'LLY. v. a. [from the noun.}] To! 


overbear with noife or menaces. 
Prentices, parih clerks, and he¢ctors. meet, 
He that is drunk, or bully’d, pays the treat. King. 
To Butiy. v. n. To be moify and quar- 
relfome. ‘ 


Bu'LrusH. 2.f. [from dull and ruk] A 
large rufh, fuch as grows in rivers, with- 
out knots ; though Dryden has given it 
the epithet knotty ; confounding it, pro- 
bably, with the reed. 

To make fine cages for the nightingale, 
And bafkets of bulru/bes, was my wont.  Spenfer. 
All my praifes are but as a du/rufd cat upon a 
ftream; they are born by the ftrength of tbe cur- 
rent.” Dryden. 
The edges were with bending oficrs crown'd; 
The knotty bulrufh next in order ftood, 
And all within of reeds, a trembling wood. Dryden. 


BU’LWARK. n. f. [bolwercke, Dutch ; 
pore only from its ftrength and 
argene(s.] | 
1. What is now called a baflion. 
But him therfquire made quickly to retrear, 


Encountering fierce with fingle {word in hand, 
And "twixt him’ and his lord’ did like a bulwark 


ftand. Spenjfer. 
They oft repair Peal 
Their earthern ba/warks ‘gainn the ocean flood. 
Fairfax. 
We have bu*warks tound us 3 
Within our walls are troops caur'd to toil. Addison. 


8 


Dryden.. 
A {Folding hero is, at the worft, a morc tolerable} 


k ÚM 


2. A fortification. 


Taking.away needlefs budvarks, divers were de- 
molifhed upon the fea coafts. Hayward. 
Our naval ftrength is a du/vark to the nation. * 

r Addijcn. 

3. A fecurity; a fereen ; a fhelter. 

Some making the wars their by/evark, thatvhave 
before gored the gentle bofoin of peace withpillage 
and robbery. Shakelpeare. 


To Bu’.warx. v. a. [from the noun.] 


To fortify; to ftrengthen with bulivarks. 
And yet.a0 bulwark'd town, or diftant coat, 
Preferves the beauteous youth from being feen. 

Mdd:fen. 

BUM. 2./. {donme, Dutch.} The buttocks ; 


the part on which we ‘iit. y 
The wife aunt telling the faddeft tale, 

Sometime for threefoot tool miftaketh me, 

Then flip I from her bum, down topples the. Shak. 
This faid, he gently rais'd the knight, 

And fet him on his bum upright. Hudihras. 
From dufty fhops negietted authors come, 

Martyrs of pres, and relicks of the bum. Dryden. 
The learned Sydenham does not doubt, 

But profound thought will bring the gout; 

Ad. that with dum on couch we lie, 

Becaufe our reafon's foar’d téo high. 


Bumpa turer. #./. [This 1s .a corrup- 
tion of bound. bailiff, pronounced. by 
gradual dorruption boun, bun, bum bai- 
lift.] A bailiff of the meaneft kind ; 
one that'is employed-in arrefts. 

Go, Sir Andrew, fcout me for him at the corner 
of the orchard, like a bumbailiff Sbake/psares 


ey ia 


| Bu’mBarn. #./.\fwrong written for bom- 


bard; which fee.) A great gun; a 
black jack; a leathern pitcher. 
Yond fame black cloud, yond huge one looks 


Like afoul-ésmbard, that would thed his liquor. 
Shakefpeare. 


Bu’mBast.in. A [falfely written for bom- 
baf ; bombaft and bombufine being men- 
‘tioned, with grear probability, by, Ju- 
ius, as coming from boom, a tree, and 
fein, filk; the filk or cotton of a tree. 
Mr. Steevens, with much more probabi-' 
bility, deduces thenvall from bombycinus:] 


1. A cloth made by fewing one ftuff upon 


another; patchwork. 
The ufual dumbaf of black bits fewed into er- 
mine, our Englith women are made to think very 


fine. f Grew. 
2. Linen ftuffed with cotton; ftuffing ;- 
wadding. - 


. We have receiv'd your letters full of love, 
Aiid, in our maiden council, rated them 
As,cousthhip, pleafant jot, and cuurtefy, 
As. bumbu/?, and as lining to the time. 
Bump. n: /. [perhaps fromssum, as being 
prominent.}] A. {welling ; a protube- 
rance. 
- Yt had upon its brow a bump as big asa young 
cockrel's Rone j a perilous “knock, and it cried 


bitterly. 1 | Sbakefpeare. 
Not though his tecth are beaten out, his eyes 


Hang bya ftrings in bumps his forehead rife. Dryd. | 


To Bump.ow. a. [from bombus, Lat.} To 
make a loud noice, or bomb. 
Boms.] Itis applied, 1 think, only to 
the bittern., we aevsilsls od 

Then to the water's brink ihe laid her head, 
And as a bittour bumps within,a reed, 
To thec alone, O lakey the faidi > © Dryden. 

Bu’mrer. 2. /. [from bump.] Arcup filled 
till che liquor{wells over the*brims. 

Places hisedelight 
All day in playing dumporsy andeag night 
Reels to the bawds. ‘Dryden's Juvenal. 


à 


Sbazefp. | 


[See | 


BUN 


Bu’mpxin. n. f. {This word is of un- 
certain etymology ; Henfbaw derives it 
from pumkin, a kind of worthlefs gourd, 
or melon. . This) feems harfh; yet we 
ule the word cabbage-head in the fame 
fenfe. Bump is wied amongft us forra 
knob, or Jump: may not bumpkin be 
much the fame with clodpate, loggerbead, 
biock, and blockhead ?|} An awkward 
heavy ruftick ;'a country lout. 

The poor bumpkin, that had never heard of fuch 
delghts before, bieffed herfelf at the change of her 
condition. L'Efrarge. 

A heavy bumpkin, taught with daily caze, 

Can never daice three Reps with a becoming air. 
Dryden. 

In his white cloak the’magfftrate appears; ~ 
Thecountry bumpkia the fame liv`ry wears. Dryd. 

It was a favour to admit them to breedirg 5 
they might be ignorant dumpkins and clowns, if 
they pleafed. > Locke. 

Bu’mpKINLY. adj. [from bumpkin.} Hav- 
ing the manners or appearance of a 
clown; clownifh. i 

He is a fimple, blundering, sand yet conceited 


fellow, who, aiming at defcription, and the ruftick _ 


wonderful, gives an air of dumpkiniy romance to 

all he tells. x Clar iffa. 
BUNCH. n. f. [éuncker,- Danih, the 

crags of the mountains.) UET Oe 
1. A-hard lump; a knob. 


They will carry their treafures upon thedunches 
of camels, to a peopte that thall, not profit them. 
Wfaiahy xxx6. 
He felt the ‘ground, which he had wont’to find 
even and foft, to be grown hard, with little round 
balls or buncbes, hike hard boiled-eggs. Boyle. 
2, Aclutter; many of the fame kindigrow- 
ing together. 
Vines, wits cluring byrcbes growing. Shak. 
Titian faid, that he knew no better rule for the 
ditribution of the lights and fhadows, than his 
obfervation drawn from a bunch of grapes.  Dryd. 
For thee, large bunches load the bending vine, 
. And the laft bleilings of the year are thine. Dryd. 
3. A number of things tied together. 
And on his arms a unik of keys he bore. 
Fairy Queene 
Alf? tT know not what ye call all; but if J 
fought not with fifty of them, I am a bunch of 
raddifh, Shatefpeares 
Ancient Janus, with his double face 1 
And bamhb of keys, the porter of the place. Dryd. 
The mother’s burch of keys, or any thingithey 
cannot hurt themfeives with, ferves to divert little 
children. Locke. 


4. Any thing bound into a knot: as, a. ` 


bunch of ribbon ; a tuft. 

Upon the top of all his lofty creft, 4 
A bunch of hairs difcover'd diverfly, 
With fprinkled pearl and gold full richly dreft. 


Speafer. 
To Buncn. v. n. [from the noun.} To 
fell out in a bunch; to grow out in 


protuberances. l 
Itihas. the refemblance of a, champignon before 
it is opened, dbuacbing out intona large rouird) knob 
at onc end. i Woedqard. 
BuNCHBA-CKED. adj. [from bunch and 
back.} Having bunches, on, the back ; 
crookbacked. 
Theday thall come, that thou fhalt wifh for me, 
To help thee curfe thispois nous danchback'd toad. 
i Sba kejpearte 
Bu’ncniness. 2. /. (from bunchy.) The 
quality of being bunchy, or growing in 
bunches. 
Bu’ncuy. adj. [from Lunch.] Growing 


in bunches; having tufts. 
He 


0 T Eii 


BUN 


He is more efpecially dittinguifhed from other 


birds, by his buzchy tail, and the shortnefs of his 
l legs. a Grey. 
© BUNDLE. «./-{byndle, Sax, from bynd.] 
__ L. A number of things bound together. ` 
ffe As to the bundles of p nsin parliament, they 
were, for the moft part, petitions of private per- 
Hale. 
Try, lads, can you this bund/e break ;— 
Then bids the youngeft of che fix 
Take up a well-bound heap of fticks. 
A roll; any thing rolled up. 
She carried a great bundle ot Flanders lace under 
her arm; but finding hertelt overlcaden, fhe drop- 
fed the good man, and brought away the bundle. 
Speétator. 
Jo Bu’npte. wv. a. [from the noun.] To 
tie in a bundle; to tie together: with 


up. 
"We ought to put things together as well as we 
can, dering caufa; but, after all, feveral things 
will not be dunadicd up together, under our terms 
and ways of {peaking. Locke. 
See how the double nation lies, 
Like a rich coat with fkirts of frize ; 
As if a man, in making pofies, 
Should burdle thifties up with rofes. 


BUNG. n. /. (bing, Welth.] A ftopple for 
a barrel. 
After three’nights are expired, the next morn- 
ing pull out the dung ftick, or plug. ` Mortimer. 
To BuNG. a. [rem thé noun. ] To fop; 
to clofe, up. 


fons. 


Savift. 
Dre 


Bu’ncuo re. af. [from bung and bole.) 


The hole at which the barrel is filled, 


and which is afterwards ftopped up. 

' Why may not imagination trace the nobleit duft 

of Alcxander, till he find it topping a bunghcle ? 
Shakelpeare. 


To BU’NGLE. v. n. [See BuncG er.] 
To perform clumfily. 


When, men want light, 
They make but dungiing woik. 
Letters to me are not feldo:n opened, and then 
fea'cd in a bungling manner before they come to 
„my hands. Swift, 
To Bu’ncue.v.a.-Tobotch ; to manage 
2: clumfily ; to conduct awkwardly: with 
up. 
Other devi!s, that fuggeff by treafons, 

r Do botch and burgle up damnation, 

With patches, colours; and with forms, being 
fetcht 


They mike lame mifchief, though they mean 
e weil: 
Their int’reft is not finely drawn, and hid, 
But feams are coarfely bungled up, and feen. Dryd. 
Bu’ncvwe. n. f. (from the verb.] A botch ; 
an awkwardnefs; an inaccuracy ; a 
clumfy performance. 
Errours and bungles are committed, when the 


matter is inapt or contumacious. 
Ray on the Creation. 
Bu’ncver. n.f. [bavagler, Welth; g. tôn 
y gir, i.e. the lak or loweft of the pro- 
felon. Davies.) A bad workman; a 
clumfy performer; a man without faiil. 
. Painters, at tie firt, were fuch Gusziers, and fc 
rude, that, wien they drew a cow or a hog, they 
4 were fain to write over the head what it was; 
othermile the beholder knew not what to make of 
it. Peachamen Drawing. 
. “Hard features every bungler can command's 
To draw true beauty thews a mafter’s hande: Dryd. 
CA burgler thus, who fcarce the nail can hit, 
With driving wrong will make the pannel fplit. 
Swift. 
: Bu’sciinciur. adv. [from bungling.) 


Clumfily; awkwardly. 


Swift. : 


Dryden. 


From glit'ring femblances of piety. Shakepeare. | 


BUR 


To Benominate them»monfters, they muft: havé f 
had fomo fyitem of parts} compounded of folids 
¿and fluids, that executed, though but burglingly, 
their-peculiar functions. ` Bentley. 
Bunn, z. f. (burelo, Span} A kindof 
{weet bread. . 
Thy forgs are fweeter to mine ear, 
Than to the thirity cattle rivers clear, 
Or winter porridge to the lab’ring youth, 
Or bunns and fugar to the damfel’s tooth. 
Gay’s Pafforals. 
Bunt. 2. J. (corrupted, as Skinner thinks, 
from. deat.) A fwelling, part; an in- 
creafing cavity. t 
The wcearis a fritb, reaching flopewife through 
the ooze, from the land to, low water mark, and 
having in it a bunt, or cod, with an eye-hook, 
where the fith entering, upon the coming back 
with the ebb, are {topped from iffuing out again, 
forfaken by the water, and left dry om the ooze. 
Carev. 
ToBunr. v.n. [from the noun.] To fwet 
out : as, the fail bunts out. 
Bunter. 2. fA cant word for @ woman 
who picks up rags about the ftreet; and 
ufed, by way of contempt, for any low 


vulgar ‘woman. 

BUNTING’ n.f. [emberiza alba] The 
name of a bird. 

I took this lark for a bunting. Shakcfpeare. 

Bu’ntinc. 2. J The ftuff of which a 
fhip’s colours are made. 

BUOY. z. J. [ bout, or boye, Fr. bôya, Span. ] 
A-piece of cork or wood floating on the 
water, tied to a weight,at the bottom. 

The fifhermen, that walk upon tre beach, 
Appear like mice 5 and yond tall anchoring bark 
Diminifh'd to her cock; her cock a buoy, 

Almoft too fmall for fight. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

Like buoys, that never fink into the flood, 

On learning's furface we but lie and nod. 
Pope's Dunciad. 

To Buoy. v. a. [from the noun. The « 
is mute in both.] To keep afloat; to 
bear up. 

All artis ufed to Gnk epifcopacy, and launch 
prefbytery, in England; which was lately buoyed 
up in Scotland, by the like artifice of a covenant. 

King Chartes. 

The water which rifes out of the abyfs, for the 
fupply of fprings and rivers, would not have ftopped 
at the furfaceof the earth, but marched direétly 
up into the atmofphere, wherever there was heat 
enough in’ the air to continue its afcent, and buoy 
if up. Woeedward’s Natural Hifiory. 

‘To Buoy.-v.». To float; to rife by fpe- 

cifick lightnefs. 

Rising merit will Lucy up at laft. 

Pope's Effay on Criticifm. 

Buo’yancy. n. f. [from buoyant.] The 
quality of floating. 

All the winged tribes owe their flight and buoy- 
ancy to it. Derbam's Phy fico-Tbeolgy. 

Buoyant. adj. [from éucy.] Floating ; 
lights that which will not fink. Dryden 
ufes the word, perhaps improperly, for 
fomething tha:' has denfity enough to 
‘hinder a floating body from finking. 

I {wom with the tide, and the’water under me 
was buoyant. Dryden. 

His once fo vivid nerves, 
So full af buoyant pirit, now no, more 
Infpire the courte. Thomfn's Autumn. 

Bur, Bour, Bor, come from the Sax. 
bun, an inner chamber, or place of fhade 
and retirement. Gib/on’s Camden. 

Bur. n.f.. [lappa: bourre, Frs is down; 
the dur being filled with a {oft somentum, 
or down.) A rough head of a plant, 


BUR 


“called arburdock, which fticks to the hair 
or clothes. i 


Nothing teems > 
But hateful docks, rough thiitles, keckfies, burs,- 
Lofing both beauty agdutility. Sbake/p. Henry Ve 
Hang off, thou cat, thou bur; vile thing, Iet 
loofe ; 

Or I will thake thee from me like a ferpent. Shak. 
Dependents and {uitors are always the burs, and 
fometimes the briers, of favourites. Wot our 

Whither betake her 

From the chill dew, amongft rude burs and thifttes. 
Milton. 

And where the vales with violets. once were 

>, . crown'd, 

Now knotty durs and thorns difgrace the ground. 
3 Dryden. 
A fellow ftuck like a bur, that there was no 
faking him off. — Arburbnot’s Hift. of Jobn Bull. 


Bu’rsot. z. f- A fith full of prickles. 


Dia. 
Bu’rperatrs. 2.f. A fort of grape. 


BURDEN. x. /. [bynSen, Sax. and there- 
fore properly written durthen. It -is 
fuppofed to come from „burdo; Lat.. a 
mule.] 

1. A load; fomething to be carried. 

Camels have their provender 
Only for bearing burdens, and fore blows 
For finking under them. Shakefp. Coriclarus. 
It is of ufe in lading of thips, and may help to 
fhew what burden, in the feveral kinds, they will 
bear. 7 Bacon's Phyfical Remains 
z. Something grievous or wegrifome. 
Couldit thou fupport 
That burden, heavier than the earth to bear? 
Meow 
None of the things that are to learn, fhould ever 
be made a burden to them, or impofed on them as 


a tafk. Locke. 
Deaf, giddy, helplefs, left alone, 
To all my friends a burden grown. = Swifts 


3. A birth: now obfolete. 
Thou hadh a wife once, call’d Æ milia, 
That bore thee at a burden two fair fons. Shakefp. 
4. The verfe repeated in a fong; the bob; 
the chorus. é 
At ev'ry clofe fhe made, th’ attending throng ` 
Reply`d, and bore the burden of the fong. 
_ Dryden's Fables. 
5 The quantity that a fhip will carry, or 
the capacity of a hip: as, a fhip of a 
hundred tons burden. 


To Bu’aven. v.a. [from the noun.] ‘To 
load ; to incumber. 
Burden not thyfelf above thy power. 
Ecclus. xiii. 2 
I mean not thatoother men be eafed, and you 
burdened. Corinthians, viii. 13. 
With meats and drinks they had fuffic'd, 
Not durden'd nature. Milton. 


BU'RDENER: n. f. [from burden} A 
loader; an oppreffor. 


Bu’rpenous. adj. [from burden.] 
1. Grievous ; oppreflive ; wearifome. 
Make no jeft. of that which hath fo earneftly 
pierced me through, nor let that be light to thee 
which to me is fo burdenous. Sidney. 


2. Ufelefs ; cumberfome. 
To what can I be uteful, wherein ferve, 
But to fit idic on the houfhold hearth, 
A burd’ nous drone, to, vifitants a gaze. 
Milton's Sampfon Agonifres. 
BURDENSOME. adj. [from burden. ] 
Grievous; troublefome to be born. 
His leifure told him that his time was come, 
And lack of load made his life burdenfeme. Miltone 
Could 1 but live till burdenfome'they prove ` 
My life would be immorta! as my love. 
= Dryden's Indian Emperour. 
Alikances 


BUR 


Affiftances always attending us, upon the eafy 
condition of our prayers, and by which the moft 
burdenfome duty will become light and eafy. Rogers. 

Bu’rpensomeness. n. /. [from burden- 
Some.) Weight ; heavinefs ; uneafinefs to 
be born. l i 

Bu'rDocK. n. f- [perflata.)] A plant. 

Bureau. n. f. [burcax, Fr.] A cheft of 
drawers with a writing-board. It is 
pronounced as if it were {pelt buro. 

For not the defk with filver nails, 
Nor bureau of expence, 

Nor ftandih well japann’d, avails 
To writing of good fente. 

Bure. n. fJ. See Burrow. 

Bu’rcace. n. f. [from burg, or burrow. ] 
A tenure proper to cities and towns, 
whereby men of cities or burrows hold 
atheir lands or tenements of the king, 


or other lord, for a certain yearly rent. 
Cowell. 

The grofs of the borough is furveyed together 

"in th’ beginning of the county ; but there are fome 

other particular burgages thereof, mentioned under 

the titles of particular men’s poffeffions. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

BU'RGAMOT. n. f. (bergamotte, Fr.] 

1. A fpecies of pear. 

z. A kind of perfume. 

Bu RGANET. } 2. /. [from burginote, Fr. ] 

Bu’rconer. § A kind of helmet. 

Upon his bead his gliftering burganet, 

Thé which Wis wrought by wonderous device, 
And curiously engraven, he did fit. 
Spenfer’s Muiopotmos. 

This day DU wear aloft my durgont, g 
Ev‘n to aftright thee with the view thereof. Shak. 

{ was page to a footman, carrying after him his 
pike and burgancet. Hakewil! on Providence. 

BURGEO‘IS. n.f. (bourgeois. Fr.) 
1. A citizen; a burgefs. 

It is a republic itfclf, under the protection of 
the eight ancient cantons. ‘There are in it an 
hundred durgeois, and about a thoufand fouls. 

5 Addijon on Italy. 
2. A type of a particular fort, probably 
called fo from him who firft ufed it; as, 

Laugh where we muft, be candid where we 

can, 
But vindicate the ways of God to man. Pope. 
Bu’rcess. n. /. (bourgeois, Fr. | 
3. ‘A citizen; a freeman of a city or cor- 
porate town. . 
2. A repreientative of a town corporate. 

The whole cafe was difperfed by the knights of 
fhires, and burgefjes of towns, through all the veins 
of the land. Wotton. 

BURGH. 2. / [See Burrow.] <A cor- 


porate town or burrow. 

Many towns in Cornwal, when they were: firft 
allowed to fend burgefies to the parliament, bore 
anothes-proportion to London than now; for fevera. 
of thefe burgbs fend two burgetfes, whereas Lon- 
donvitfelf fends but four. Graun. 

Bu’rcuse. 2. J. [from burgh.] One who 
has a right to certain privileges in this 
or that place. Locke. 

It irks me, the poor dappled fools, 
Being native burghers of this defart city, 
Should in thcir own confines, with forked heads, 
Have their round haunches gor`d. 
Shukdpeare’s As you like it. 

After the multitude of the common people was 
difmiffed, and the chief of the burghers fent for, 
the imperious letter was read betore the better fort 
of citizens. Knolles. 

Bu’rcuersurp. n. /. [from burgher.] 


The privilege of a burgher, 


Swift. 


=> 


BUR 
Bu’ROMASTER. See BuRGOMASTER. 


Bu’rcuar. #. J. One guilty of the crime 
of houtebreaking. 

BURGLARY. 2.4 [from burg, a houte, 
and Jarron, a thief. ] 

In the natural figirification, is nothing but the 
robbing of a houfe ; but, az it is a term of art, our 
common lawyers reftrain it tu robbing a houfe by 
night, or breaking in with an intent to rob, or do 
fome other felony. The like offence, committed 
by day, they call houfe-rubbing, by a peculiar 
name. Cowell. 

What fay you, father? Burglary is but a venia! 
fin among foldiers. Dryden's Spanifh Friar. 

Bu’rcomasTer. ne f. [from burg and 
= . 
maficr.| One employed in the govern- 
ment of a city. 

They chufe their councils and Jurgoraffers out 
of, the burgcois, as in the other governments of 
Switzerland. _ ` Addifen. 

Burn, is a tower; and, from that, a 
defence or protection: fo Cawenburh ts 
a woman ready to affiit; Cuthbur, emi- 
nent for affiftance. Gibon’ s Camden. 

By'riaL. z. /- [from To bury.] 

1. The act of burying s fepulture ; inter- 
ment. 

Nor would we deign him burial of his men. 

Shakefpeare. 

See my wealthy Andrew dock’d in fand, 
Vailing her high top Jower than her ribs, 

To kifs her burial.  Sbakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Your body I fought, and, had J found, 
Defign’d for Suria/ in your native ground. 

Dryden's FEneid. 
2. The a& of placing any thing under 
earth or water. 

We have great lakes, both fait and frefh ; we 
ufe them for burials of fome natural bodies: for 
we find a difference of things buricd in earth, 
and things buricd in water. Bacon. 

3. The church fervice for funerals. 

The office of the church fs performed by the 

parifh priett, at the time of interment, if not pro- 


hibited unto perfons excommunicated, and laying f 


violent hands on themfelvcs, by a rubrick of the 
burial fervice. Aylifje’s Parergon. 
Bu’rrer. a.f. [from dury.] He that bu- 
ries; he that performs the act of inter- 


- ment. 
Let one fpirit of the firft-born Cain 
Reign in all bofoms, that, each heart being fet 
On bloody courfes, the rude feene may end, 
And darknefs be the duricr of the dead. 
_ Shakefp-are’s Henry VV. 
BURINE.. n. f [French,] - A graving 
tool ; a graver. 4 
Wit is like tive graver’s burine upon copper, or 
the corrodings of aquafortis, which engrave and 
indent the characters, that they can never be de- 
faced. Government of the Tongue. 


To Bury. v. a. To drefs cloth as fullers 


do. Die. 
Bu'RLACE. 2. fe [corruptly written for 
burdelais.| A fort of grape. 


BURLE‘SQUE. adj.. (Fr. from burlare, 


Ital. to jett.] Jocular; tending to raife 
laughter by unnatural or unfuitable lan- 


guage or images. 

Homer, in his character of Vulcan and Ther- 
fites, in his ftory of Mars and Venus, in his be- 
haviour of Irus, and in other ‘paflages, has been 
obferved to have lapfed into the burlejgue charac- 
ter, and to have departed from that {erious air, 
effential to the magnificence of an epic poem. 

Addifon. 
Burve’sque. n. /. Ludicrous language 
or ideas ; ridicule. 


When a man lays out a twelveon’h "on the 


BUR 


fpots In the fun, however noble his fpeculations 
may be, they are very apt to fall into buric/gue. 
* Addifon on Ancient Medals. 

To BuRLE SQUE. v. a. (from the adjec- 
tive.] Te turn to ridicule? 

Would Homer apply the epithet divine to a 
modern fwincherd ? if not, it is an evidence that 
Eumceus was a man of confequence 3 otherwife Hu- 
mer would burlefque his own poetry 

Broome's Notes on the Ody/fey. 

Bu’riiness. n. f. [from durly.] Bulk ; 
blufter. 

BURLY. adj. [Junius has no etymology; 
Skinner imagines it to come from door- 
like, clownith.] Great of itature; great 
of fize; bulky ; tumid. 

Steel, if thou turn thine edge, or cut not out 
the bariy boned clown in chines of beef, ere thou 
fleep in thy fheath, I beferch Jove, that, thou 
may ‘ft be turned into hobnails. Shakefpeare. 

lt was the orator’s own burly way of nonienfe. 

Cowley. 

Away with all your Carthaginian ftate, 

Let vanquished Hannibal without doors wait, 
Too burly and too big to pafs my nasrow gate. 
Dryden. 

Her hufband being a very burly maa, fhe 
thought it would be lefs trouble for her to bring 
away little Cupid. Addifen. 

To BURN. w. a. preterite and participle 
burned, or burnt. [beynan, Saxon. ] 

1. To confume with fire. a 
They burne Jericho with fire. Jobus. 
The fire burnetb the wood. Pjalmse 
Altar of Syrian mode, whereon to burn 

His odious offerings. 

That where the fed his amorous defires 
With foft complaints, and felc his hotteft fires, 
There other flames might wafte his earthly part, 
And burn his limbs where love had burn’d his 

heart. Dryden. 

A flefhy excrefcence, becoming exceeding ards 
is fuppoicd to demand extirpation, by burring away 
the induration, or amputating. Sharp's Surgery. 

z. ‘To wound or hurt with fire or heat. 
Hand for hand, foot for foot, burning for burn- 

ing, wound for wound, ftripe for itripe. 
Pip Excdus, xxi. 25. 

3. To exert the qualities of heat, as by 
drying or {corching. 

O that I could but weep, to vent my paffion! 
But this dry forrow buras up all my tears. Dryden. 

To Burn. vm s 

1. To be on fire ; to be kindled. 

A fire devoureth before them, and behind them 
a flame burneth ; the land is as the garden of Eden 
before them, and behind them a defolate wilder- 
nefs. Fal. 

The mount burned with’ fire. Exodus. 

© coward confcience, how: doft thou affiét me! 
The light durns blue. Is it not dead midnight? 
Cold fearful drops ftand on my trembling fcth. 

Shukefpeare. 


Milton. 


2. To thine ; to fparkle. 
The barge fhe fat in, like a burnifh’d throne, 
ELurnt on the water. Shakelpare. 
Oh pane | oh wherefore darn your eyes? and 
w 
Js your fweet temper turn'd to fury ? Rowe. 
3. To be inflamed with pafhon or defire. 
When I burnt in defire to question them farther, 
they made themielves air, into which they vanifhed. 
Shake/peare. 
Tranio, I burn, I pine, I perith, Tranio, 
If J achieve not this young modeft girl! Sbake/p. 
In Raleigh, mark their ev'ry glory mix'd ; 
Rae gh the fcourge of Spain, whofe breaft with all 
‘The fage, the patriot, and the hero durn’d. 
x Thomfone 
4. To a& with deftructive violence : uicd 
of the paffions. 
Shall thy wrath durp like fire? Pjalms.- 
5. To 


‘ 


— Į ~~ 


BUR 


$. To be in’a ftate of deftrn&tive commo- | 


tion. 
The nations bleed where'er her fteps the turns, 
The groan ftilldeepens, and the combat burns. 
i Pope. 
6. It is ufed particulirly of love. 
She burns, the raves, fhe “dies, "tis true ; 
But burns, and raves, and dies, for you. „Addi on. 
Bu’rninc. ad. [from the participle. ] 
Vehement ; powerful. 
Thefe things fting him 
So venomoufy, that burzirg fhame detains him 
From his Cordelia. Shakefpeare. 
l had a glimpfe of him; but he fhot by me 
Like a young hound upon a burning {cent. Dryden. 
Burn. 2. /. [from the verb.] A hurt 
caufed by fire. 
We fee the phlegm of vitriol is'a very effectua! 
remedy againft barns Boyle. 
Burner. 2. f. [from _burn.]} A perion 
that burns any thing. 
Bu’rnet. #. j. [ pimpinella, Lat.] The 
name of a plant. 
The even mead, that erft brought (weetly forth 
The freckled cowflip, burnct, and green clover. _ 
Shakefpeare. 
Bu’raninc. n. f- [from burn.) Fire; 
flame ; ftate of inflammation. | 
The mind furely, of itfelf, can feel none of the 


burnings of a fever. South. 
In liquid burnings, or on dry, to dwell, 
Is all the fad variety of hell. Dryden. 


Bu’'RNING-GLASS. n. f. [from burning and 
glajs.] A glafs which colleéts the rays 
of the fun into a narrow compafs, and fo 
increafes their force. 

' The appetite of her eye did feem to fcorch me 
up like a burning-gla/s. Shake/peare. 
Love is of the nature of a burning-gla/s, which, 
kept ftill in one place, fireth ; changed often, it 
doth nothing. Suckling. 
O diadem, thou centre of ambition, 

Where all its different lines are reconcil'd, 

As if thou wert the burning-glafs of glory ! 
i Dryden. 

Yo BU'RNISH: v. a. [burnir, Fr.] To 
polifh ; to give a glofs to. 

Miflike me not for my complexion, 
The fhadow'd livery of the burxifb'd fun, 
‘To whom | am a neighbour, and near bred. 
7 Sbakefpeare. 
Make a plate of them, and burni it as they do 
iron. . Bacon. 
The frame of Lurnifh'd ftcel, that caft a glare. 
From far, and {cem'd to thaw the freezing air. “ 
$ „Dryden. 

Jo Bu'RNISH. v. n. To grow bright or 

gioffy. <i 
I've feen a fnake in human form, 
All ftain’d with infamy and vice, 
Leap trom the dunghill in a trice, 
Burnifby and make a gaudy how, 
Become a gen’ral, peer, and beau; = Szeift. 

Jo Bu'rnisu. vw x. [of uncertain ety- 

mology.] To grow; to fpread out. 
This they could do, while Saturn fill’d the 
tnrone, 
Ere Juno burzifh'd, or young Jove was grown. 
Dryden. 
To thoot, and fpread, and burnifs into man. 
Dryden. 
Mira.) Primley’segreat bey fhe may lace down 
before, bat it buraiies on her hips. Congreve. 

Bu’rnisner. 2. /. [from burnia] 

1. The perfon that burnithes or poltthes. 

2. The tool with which bookbinders give 
a glofs to the leaves of books: it is com- 
monly a dog’s tooth fet in a ftick. 

Burst. particip. paf. of burn: applied 
to liquors, it mncans made hot, 

You. 1. 


BUR 
I find it very difficult to knowy 


Who, to refreth th’ attendants to a grave, 
Burnt claret firft, or Naples bifcuit, gave. King. 


Burr. 2. f. The lobe or lap of the ear. 
Dia. 
Burr Pump. [Ina fhip.] A pump by the 
fide'of a fhip, into which a ftaff feven 
or eight feet long is put, having a burr 
or knob of wood at the end, which is 
drawn up by a rope faftened to the mid- 
dle of it; called alfo a bilge pump. 
Harris. 
Bu’rras Pipe. [With furgeons.] An in- 
ftrument or veffel ufed to keep corrod- 
ing powders in, as vitriol, precipitate. 
Harris. 
Bu’rreEL. n. f. A fort of pear, otherwife 
called the red butter. pear, from its 
{mooth, delicious, and foft pulp. Philips. 
Bu’rrew Fly. [from bourreler, Fr. to exe- 
cute, to torture.] An infect, called alfo 
oxfly, gadbee, or breeze. Dia. 
Bu’rret Shot. [from dourreler, to exe- 
| cute, and frot.] In gunnery, {mall bul- 
| lets, nails, ftones, pieces of old iron, 
&c. put into cafes, to be difcharged out 
of the ordnance ; a fort of cafefhot. 
Harris. 


Bu’rrock. x. / A fmall wear or dam, 
where wheels are laid in a river for 
catching of fifh. Philips. 

Burrow, Berc, Burc, Burcu. ». f. 
(derived from the Saxon bung, byng, a 
city, tower, or caltle. Gibjon’s Gamden.] 

1. A corporate town, that is.not.a city, 
but fuch as fends burgeffes to the par- 
liament. All places that, in former 
days, were called boroughs, were fuch as 
were fenced or fortified. Cowell. 

King of England fhalt thou be proclaim’`d 
In ev'ry burrow, as we pafs along. Spakoprare- 

Poffeffion of land was the origina) right-of elec- 
tion among the commons; aud burrows were en- 
titled to fit, as they were poffeffed of certain tracts. 

Temple. 

2. The holes made in the ground by conies. 

When they shall fee his creit up again, and the 
man in blood, they will vut of their burrows, like 
conies after rain, and revel all with him. Shatc/p. 

To Bu’rrow. v. n. [from the noun.} ‘To 
make holes in the ground ; to mine, as 
conies or rabbits. 

Some ftrew fand among-their corn, which, they 
fay, prevents mice and rats burrowing in it; be- 
caufe of its failing into their ears. Mortimer. 

Little finufes woud form, and dburrow,under- 
neath. i Sharp. 

Bursar. æ. f. [burfarius, Lat. ] 

t. ‘The treafurer of a college. 

2. Students fent as exhibitioners to the 
univerfities in Scotland by each prefby- 
tery, from whom they have a {mall year- 
ly allowance for four years. 

Burse: 2. fa (bourje, Fr. burja, Late a 
purfe; or froin dyrfa, Lat. the ex- 
change of Carthage.) «An exchange 
where merchants meet, and fhops arc 
kept ;. fo. called, becaufe the hen of tre 
purle was anciently fet over fuch a place. 
‘The exchange in the Strand was termed 
Britain’s Burie by James I. Philips. 


To BURST. v, 2 L burff; Ihave burf, 
or burfieg. (buycan, Saxon. ] 


BUR 
1. To break, or Ay open; to fuffer a violent 
difruption. 


So fhall thy barns be filled with plenty, and thy 
prefies fhall bur out with new wine. Prove ili. 10. 


It is ready to durft like new bottles. Jch. 
Th’ egg, that foon 
Burfting with kindly rupture, forth difclos’d 
The callow young. Miltone 


2. To fly afunder. 


Yetam I thankful; if my heart were great, 
'Twould burf at this» Skakefpearce 


3. Fo break away ; to fpring: 


You ézif; ah cruel! from my arms, 
And {witty fhoot along the Mail, 


Or foftly glide by the Canal. Pope 


4. To come fuddenly. 


A refolved villain, 
Whofe bowels fuddenly burf out; the king 
Yet fpcaks, and peradventure may recover. Shak. 
` If the worlds 

In worlds inclos*d fhould on his fenfes durf, 
He would abhorrent turn. Thimforte 
. To come with violence. 

Well didft thou, Richard, to fupprefs' thy voice; 
For had the paffions of thy heart durf out, 
I fear we fhould have feen decypner’d there 
More ranc‘rous fpite. Shakefpeare. 

Where is the notable paffage over the river Eu- 
phrates, Luring out by the vallies of the mountain 


Antitaurus ; from whence the plains of Mefopo- `. 


tamia, then’ part of the Perfian kingdom, bezin 
to open themfelves. Krvllese 
Young fpring protrudes the burfting gems. 


Themfore» 


6. To begin an action violently or fuddenly. 
She burfi into tears, and wrung her hands. 
Arbuthnot. 


To BursT; v. a. To break fuddenly ; to ; 


make a quick and violent difruption. 


And from my fhoulders crack my arms afunder, 
But 1 will chaftife this high-minded ftrumpet. 
. Shake/peares 
He faften*d om my neck, and bellow'd out, 
As if he would urf heav'n. 


burft thy bonds. a Jer. xxx, B. 

Mofes faith alfo, the fountains of the great abyfs 
were burfi afunder, to make the deluge; and what 
means this abyfs,.and the burfting of it, if reftrain= 
ed to Judæa? what appearance is there of this dif- 
ruption there ? Burnet’s Théorye 

If the juices of an animal body were, fo as by 
the mixture of the oppofites, to caufe an ebullition, 
they would éurf the veflels. Arbuthnot. 

- pÚ 

Burst. 2. J. [from the verb.] A fudden 
difruption; a fudden and violent action 
of any kind. 

Since I was man,’ z 
Such fheets of fire, fuch dur/t of horrid thunder, 
Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 
Remember to have heard. Shakeipearee 
Down.they came, and drew 
The whole roof after them, with dur/? of thunder, 
Upon the heads of all. Miltona 
Imprifon'd fires, in the clefe dungeons pent, — 
Roar co get logic, and {truggle for a vent 5 
Eating tier way, and undermining all, 
Vill with a mighty burj whole mountains fall. 
Mddifone 

Burst. l particip. adj. [from burji.) 

Bu’asren. § Difeafed with a hernia, or 
rupture. 

Buksren ness. xf. [from dur?.] A mp- 
ture, or hernia. 

Bu’astworr. n. /. {from burf and wort ; 
herniaria, Latin.] An herb good agai sit 
ruptures. Did. 

Burt. a. /. A flat fifh of the turbot kind, 


To Bu RTHEN. U. a. 
c è 
BU'RTHEN. n. / Sec BURDEN 
Ji 


2 Sacred 


My breaft I'll durf with ftraining of my courage,’ 


> 


Shake/peare. | 
1 will break his yoke from off thy neck, and will * 


BUS 


Sacred to ridi@@le his whole life long, 
And the fad burrben of fome merry fong. Pope. 
Bu’rton.a. f. [Ina hip.} A {mall tackle 
to be faltened any where at pleafure, 
confiiting of two fingle pullies, for hoift- 
ing fmall things in or out. Phillips. 
Bu’ry. x. /. [from bung, Sax.] A dwel- 
ling-place: a termination flill added to 
the names of feveral places; as, Ader- 
maxbury, St. Edmond’s. Bury ; {ometimes 
written ery, Phillips. 
Ru’ry. a. f. [corrupted from borough.) 
St is his nature to dig bimiclf buries, as the 
¢oney doth ; which he doth with very great cele- 
rity. Grew. 
To BU'RY. u.a. [býnzgean, Saxon. ] 
1. To inter; to put into a grave. 
When he lies along, 

After your way his tale pronounc’d, hall bury 

His reafons with his body, Shakc/peare. 
2. To inter, with the rites and ceremonies 

of fepulture. 

Slave, thou haft flain me ! 

If ever thou wilt thrive, bury my body. Shake/p. 

If you have kindnefs left, there fee me laid ; 
To bury decently. the injur’d maid, 

Is all, the favor. Waller. 
3. ‘To.conceal ; tohide. 

_ This is the way to make the city flat, 

And bury all, which yet diftinétly ranges, 

In heaps and piles of ruine Shukefpeare. 
4- To place one thing within another, 

; A tearing groan did break 

The name of ‘Antony ; it was divided 

Between her heart and lips; the render’d life, 

‘Thy name fo dury'd in her. Shake/peare. 


Bu RYING-PLACE. 2. f. A place appoint- 
ed for the fepulture of dead bodies. 


The place was formerly a church-yard, and has 
fill {cveral marks in it of graves and burying-places. 


S peclator. 
BUSH. n. f. [es, French.] 
1., A thick fhrub. i 
Fft through the thick they heard one rudely ruhh, 
With noife whereof, he trom his lofty Reed 
Down fell to ground, and crept into a buf, 
To hide his coward head from dying dread. 
: Foiry Queene 
The poller, and exacter of fees, juftifies the re- 
fembiance of the courts of juftice to the bufh, 
ewhcreunto while the fheep flies for defence from 
the weather, he is fure to lofe part of the fleece. 
Bacor’s Ejfays. 
Her heart was that range buf), whofe facred fire 
Retigton did not confume, but infpire 
Such piety, fo chafte ufe.of God's day, 
That what we turn’d to feat, the turn’d to pray. 
Domne. 
With fuch a care, 
As rofes from thcir ftalks we tear, 
When we would ftill prefer them new, 
And freth as on the buf they grew. 
The facred ground 
Shall weeds and pois’nous plants refule to bear; 
Each common bufb fhall Syrian rofes wear. Dryden. 


2. A bough of a tree fixed up at a door, 


to thew that liquors are fold there. 
If it be true that good wine needs no bujhy ‘tis 


Waller. 


true that a good play. needs no epilogue. Sbakefp. } 


To Busu. v. n. [from the noun.) To grow 
thick. 
Phe rofes bufbing round 
About her glow’d, half ftooping to fupport 
Each flower.of tender ftalk. 
A guhiing fountain broke 
Around it, and above, for ever green, 
The bufbing alders form'd a fhady fcene. 
Popes Odyffey. 
Bu’suri. n. f [boiftau, Fr. bufillus, low 
Lat.] 


Milton. 


5 


5. Right of action. 


BUS 


t. A meafure containing eight gallons; a 
ftrike. 

His reafons are as two grains of wheat hid in two 
bufhels of chif’; you fhall feek all day ere you find 
them; and when you haye them, they are not 
worth the feacch. Shake/peare. 

2. It is ufed, in common language, inde- 
finitely for a large quantity. 

The worthies of antiquity bought the rareft pic- 
tures with usbr/s of gold, without counting the 
weight or the number of pieces. Dryden. 

3. Bufhels of a cart-wheel. Irons within 
the hole of the nave, to preferve it from 
wearing. [from douche, Fr. a mouth. ] 

Dif. 

Bu’suiness.n. f. [from bufby.] The qua- 
lity oftbeing buhy. 

Bu’sHMenr. n.f. (from du/>.} A thicket ; 
a clufter of buthes. 

Princes thought how they might difcharge the 
earth of woods, briars, bufbments, aud waters to 
make it more habitable and fertile. Raleigh. 

Bu’suy. adj. [from buf.) 

1. Thick ; full of {mall branches, not high. 

The gentle fhepherd fat befide a f{pring, 

All in the thadow of a bufhy brier. Spenfer. 

Generally the cutting away of boughs and fuck-_ 
ers, at the root and body, doth make trees grow 
high; and, contrariwife, the polling and cutting 
of the top, make them {pread and grow bu/by. 


Bacon. 
2. Thick like a bufh. 
Statues of this god, with a thick du/by beard, 
are fill many of them ettant in Romes: Addifon. 
3. Full of buhes, 
The kids with pleafure browfe the bujby plain ; 
The thow'rs are grateful to the {welling grain. 
Dryden. 
Bu‘siress. adj. [from bufy.] At leifure ; 
without bufinefs ; unemployed. 
The fweet thoughts do even refreth my labour, 
Moft dufilefs when I do ite Shake/peare. 
Bu'sıL yY. adj. [from 44/9.) 
i. With an air of importance; with anair 
of hurry. . 
2. Curioufly ; importunately. 
Or if too bufily they will enquire 
Into a viétory, which we difdain, 
Then let them know, the Belgians did retire 
Before the patron faint of ry Spain. Dryden. 


Bu’siness. w./. [from buf.) 
1. Employment; multiplicity of affairs. 
Mult bufinefs thee from hence remove ? 

Oh! that’s the worft difeafe of love. Donne. 

2. An affair. In this fenfe it has the plural. 
Beftow 

Your needful counfel to our bufinefès, 

Which crave the inftant ufe. Shokefpcare. 
3. The fubject of bufinefs; the affair or 


object that engages'the care. 

You are fo much the.bufinefs of our fouls, that 
while you are in fight we can neither look nor 
think on any elfe; there.are no eyes for other 
beauties. Dryden. 

The great bufine/s of the fenfes being to take 
notice of what hurts or advantages the body. Locke. 

4. Serious engagement : in Oppoution to 


trivial traniactions. 

I never knew one, who made it his bufinefs to 
lath the faults of other writers, that was not guilty 
of greater himfelf. Addifon. 

He had bufinc/s enough upon his hands, and was 
only a poet by accident. Prior. 

When diverfion is made the bufinefs and ftudy 
of life, though the actions chofen be in themfelves 
innocent, the excefs will render them criminal. 

Rogers. 


What bufinefs bas a tortoife among the clouds ? 
L’Eftrange 


BUS 


6. A point; a matter of queftion ; fome- 


thing to be examined or confidered. 

Fitnefs to govern, is a perplexed éwfinels ; fome 
men, fome nations, excel in the one ability, fome 
in the other. Bacone 

7. Something to be tranfatted, 

They were tar from the Zidonians, and had ro 
bufinefs with any one. Judgrre 

8. Something required to be done. 

To thofe people that dwell under or near the 
equator, this fpring would be most peftilent : as for 
thofe countries that are ncarer the poles, in which 
number are our own, and the moft confiderable na- 
tions of the world, a perpetua! {pring will not do 
their dufinefs; they mufthave longer days, a nearer 
approach to the fun. Bertil. 

9. To do one’s bufinefse To kill, deftroy, 
or ruin him. 

Busk. n. f.. [bu/gue, Fr.] A piece of 
fteel or whalebone, worn by women to 
ftrengthen their ftays. 

Off with that happy buf, which I envy, 

That fill can be and fill can tand fonigh. Dorne. 

Bu’sxin. n. f. [brofeken, Dutch. } 

1. A kind of half boot; a fhoe which 


comes to the midleg. 

The foot was dreffed in a fhort pair of velvet 
bufkins ; in fome places open, to thew the fairnefs 
of the fkin: Sidney» 

Sometimes Diana he her takes to be, 

- But miffeth bow, and thafts, and ba/kins to her 
kite. Spenfere» 
There is a kind of rufticity in all thofe pompous 
verfes ; fomewhat of a holiday shepherd ftrutting 
in his country dufins. Dryden. 
2. A kind of high fhoe worn by the an- 
cient adtors of tragedy, to raife their 
ftature. 
Great’ Fletcher never treads in bu/fkins here, 
No greater Jonfon dares in focks appear. Dryden 
In her beft light the comic mufe appears, 
= When the with borrow’d pride the bu/kin wears. . 
Smith. 
Bu’skineD. adj. [from bufkin.] Drefied 


in bufkins. 

Or what, though rare, of later age, 

Ennobled hath the du/ftin'd ftage ? Milton. 

Here, arm'd with filver bows, in early dawn, 
Her bufkin'd virgins trac’d the dewy lawn. Pope. 

Bu’sky. adj. [written more properly by 

Milton, bofey. See Bosky.] Woody ; 

fhaded with woods; overgrown with 

trees. 

How bloodily the fun begins to peer 
Above yon bufky hill. Shake/pearee 

BUSS. n. J. (bus, the mouth, Irih; dcuche, 

Fr.} / 

1. A kifs; a falute with the lips. 

Thou doft give me flattering bufkse—=Ry my 

troth, I kifs thee with a moft conftant heart. 
Shakefpearte 

Some {quire perhaps you take delight to rack, 
Who vifits with a gun, prefents with birds, 

Then gives a fmacking bufs. Popes 
2. A boat for fithing. [4u/2, German.) 

If the king would enter towards building fuch a 
number of boats and buffès, as each company could 
eafily manage, it would be an encouragement both 
of honour and advantage. Temple. 

To Buss: v. a. [from the noun.) To kifs ; 
to falute with the lips. 

Yonder walls, that partly front your town, 
Yond towers, whofe wanton tops do bufs the c oudsy, 
Muf kifs thcir feet. Shakefpeares 

Go to them with this.bonnet in thy hand, 

Thy knee buffing the tones; for in fuch bufinefs, 
Adtion is eloquence. Shake/peare. 


Bust. x. f: [bufto, Ital.] A ftatue repre- 


fenting a'man to his break, 
Agrippa, 


BUS 


Agrippa, or Caligula, is a common coin, but a 
Wry extraordinary buf; and a Tiberius a rare coin, 
but a common bsf. > Addifon on Ttaly. 

Ambition figh’d: fhe found ic vain to truft 
The faithlefs column, and the crumbling Ef 


a ope. 
Bu’starn. 2. J. (bifarde, Fr.] A wild 
turkey. N 
His facrifices were phenicopters, peacocks, buf- 
tards, turkeys, pheafants; and ail thefe were daily 
offered. ' Hakew ill. 
To Bu'stie. v. n». [of uncertain etymo- 
y logy; perhaps from 44/.] To be bufy ; 
to itir; to.be active. 


Come, buftle, buftle—caparifon my horfe. Skat. 
God take king Edward to his mercy, 


And leave the world for me to bufre inme Sbhake/p. 


Sir Henry Vane was a bufy and buftling man, 
who had credit enough to do his bufinefs in all 
places. Clarendon. 

A poor abje&t worm, 
That craw!*d a while upon a bufling world, 
And now am trampled to my duf again. Soutbernc. 

Ye fov'reign lords, who fit like gods in ftate, 
Awing theworld, and bu fling to be great! Granville 


Bu’stre.n. /. [from the verb.] A tu- 


mult; a hurry ; a combuftion. 

Wifdom’s felf 

Oft feeks to fweet retired folitude : 
She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings, 

That in the various bufle of refort 
Were all too ruffed. Milten. 
This is the creature that pretends to knowledge, 
and that makes fuch a noife and bufle for opinions. 
Glanville. 
Such a do&trine made a ftramge bufle and dif- 
turbance in the world, which then fate warm and 
eafy in a free enjoyment of their lufts. South. 
If the count had given them a pot of ale after 
it, all would have been well, without any of this 
bufle. Spefator. 


Bustier. 2. /. [from dufk.] An active] z, 


ftirring man. 
BUSY. adj. [byyaan, Sax. It is pro- 
nounced as bif, or bizzy. ] 


1. Employed with earneftnefs. 

My miftrefs fends you word that he is buf, and 

cannot come. Shake/peare. 
2. Buftling ; active ; meddling. 

The next thing which fhe waking looks upon, 
On medefing monkey, or on by/y ape, 

- She thall purfue it with the foul of love. Shake/p. 

Thus dafy pow’r is working day and night; 
For when the outward fenfes reft do. take, 

A thoufand dreams, fantaitical and light, 

With flutt’ring wings, do kcep her Rill awake. 
Davies. 
The coming fpring would firt appear, 
And all this place with rofes ttrow, 
If bufy feet would let them grow. Waller. 
All written fince that time, feem to bave ltzle 
more than’ events we are glad to know, or the 
controverly of opinions, wherein the bufy world 
has been fo mach employed. Temple. 
Religious motives and: inftin@s are fo bufy in 
the, heart of every reafonable creature, that no 
man would hope to govern a fociety, without re- 

gird to chofe principles. Add fon, 
3. Troublefome ; vexatioufly importunate 
' or intenfive, 

The chriftians, Sometimes valiantly receiving 
che enemy, and fometimes charging them again, 
repulied the proud eacmy, Rill bufy with then. 

Knolles's Hifl yaf the Turks. 

Jo Bu’sy. w. a. [from the noun.} T'o em- 

p'o ; to engage; to make or keep 
uly. 


He in great paffion all this while did dwell, 
"More dajring his quick eyes her face to view, 
Tian hiedall ears eo hear what he did tell. 

Pasiry Queen. 


BUT 


The pleafure which T took at my friend's plea- 


fure herein, idly bufied me thus to exprefs the 
fame. 
Be it thy courfe to bufy giddy minds 
With forcign quarrels. Shake/peare. 
While they were buffed to lay the foundations, 
their buildings were overthrown by an earthquake, 
and many thoufands of the Jews were overwhelm- 
ed. Raveigk. 
The points which bufed the devotion of the 
firt ages, and the curiofity of the latter. . 
Decay of Piety. 
The ideas it is bufied about, fhould be natural and 
congenial ones, which it had in itfelf. Locke. 
The learning and difputcs of the fchools have 
been much buficd about genus and fpecies. Locke. 
For the reft, it muft be owned, he docs not 
bufy himfelf by entering déep into any party, but 
rather {pends his time in aéts of hofpitality. Swift. 


Bu’sysopy. x. f. [from buf and body.) 
A vain, meddling, fantaftical perfon. 


Going from houfe to houfe, tatlers and bu/yso- 
dies are the canker and ruft of idlenefs, as idlenefs 
is the ruft of time. Taylor. 

Bufybodies and intermeddlers are a dangerous 
fort of people to have todo withal. | L'Efrange. 

She is well acquainted with all the favourite 
fervants, bufybedics, dependants, and poor'elations, 
of all perfons of condition in the whole town. 

Spectator. 
BUT. conjun@. [buce, buran, Saxon. ] 
1. Except. 

An emiffion of immateriate virtues we are a 
little doubtful to propound, it is fo prodigious: bur 
that'it is fo conftantly avouched by many. Bacon. 
_ Who can it be, ye gods! but perjur’d Lycon ? 
Who can infpire fuch ftorms of rage, but Lycon ? 
Where has my {word left one fo black, but Lyon ? 

Smith. 

Your poem hath been printed, and we have no 
objection but the obfcurity of several paflages, 
by our ignorance in fads and perfons. Swift. 


Except that; unlefs; had it not been 
that: in this fenfe we now writé du? that. 
See fenfe 11. 

And but infirmity, 
Which wae upon worn times, hath foumcthing 
eiz d 
His with’d ability, he had himfelf 
The lands and waters meafur'd. 
3. Yet; neverthelefs. 
enforces yer. 

Then let him fpeak, and any that’ fall ftand 
without fhall hear his voice plainly ; ut yet made 
extreme fharp and exile, like the voice of puppets: 
and yet the articulate founds of the words will 
not be confounded. Bacon. 

Our wants ara many, and grievous to be born, 
bat qùite of another kind. Swift. 

4. The particle which introduces the minor 
of a fyllogifm ; now. 

If there be a liberty and poffibility for a man 
to kill himfclf to-day, then ityis not abfolutcly 
neceflary that he fhalt live till to-morrow; bur 
there is fuch a liberty, therefore no fuch neceffity. 

Bramhall cgainfi Hebbes, 

God will one time or another make a difference 
between the good and the evil. Aut there ia little 
or no difference made inthis world ; therefore 
there muft be another world, wherein this difer- 
ence fhall be made. i Watts's Legick. 

5. Only; nothing more than. 
It my cffence be of foch mortal kind, 

That nof my fervice palt, or prefent forrsws, 

Can rarfom me into his love again; 

Bus to kany fo; mut be my berefit. Shake/prare. 
What nymph foe'cr his voice 4r hears, 

Will be my rival, tnough the have but cars, 

Ben ‘Fonfon. 

No, Aurengzebr, you merit all my heart, 

And I'm too noble but to give a parte Dryden. 
Did but men sconfider the true notion of God, 

he wouid appear to be full of goodmess. Tillotfon. 


Shatcfpeare. 
It fometimes only 


Carcw's Survey. 


BUT 

If we do but put virtue and vice in equal cir- 
cumftances, the advantages of eafe and pleafure 
will be found to be on the fide of religion. Tillctfcm. 

The mifchicfs or harms that come by play, in- 
advertency, or ignorance, are not at all, or due 
very gently, to be taken notice of. 

Locke on Educatione 

If a reader examines Horace’s Art of Poetry, 
he will find but very few precepts in it, which he 
may not meet with in Ariftotle. Addifon. 

Prepar'd I ftand :, he was but born to try 
The lot of man, to fuffer. and to dic. 

6. Than. 

The fu!l moon was no. fooner un, and fhining 
in all its brightnefs, but he opened the gate of 
Paradife. Guardian. 

7. But that; without this confequence 
that. 


Popes 


Frofts that conftrain the ground 

Do feldom their ufurping power withdraw, 
But raging floods purfue their batty hand. Dryder. 

8, Otherwife than that. 
It cannot be but nature hath fome direktor; of 
infinite power, to guide her in allher ways. Hooker. 
Whaorhhall believe, 2 

But you mifufe the reverence of your place ? Shak. 


g. Not more than; even. 


A genius fo elevated aná unconfined as Mr. 
Cowley’s, was but neceffary to make Pindar {peak 
Englith. Drydens 

Beroe but now I left; whom, pin’d with pain, 
Her age and anguith from thefe rites detain. Dryd. 

It is evident, in the inftance I gave but now, 
the confcioufnefs went along. Lockes 

10. By any other means than. , 

Out of that will I caufe thofe of Cyprus te 
mutiny : whofe qualification fhall come into no 
true tae again, bur by transplanting of Cafiio. 

Shakefpeares 
11. If it were not for this; that; if it. 
were not that. Obfolete. 

Believe me, I had rather have loft my purfe 
Full of cruzadess. And, but my noble Moor 
Is true of mind, and made of no fuch bafenefs 
As jealous creatures are, it were anough 
To put him to ill-thinking. Shakefpcarce 

I here do give thee that with all my heart, 
Which, bur thou haft already, with all my heart 
I would keep from thee. Shakefpearee 

12. However ; howbeit : a word of inde 


terminate connedtion. 
I donot doubt but I have been to blame; 
But, to purfue the end for which I came, 
Unite your fubjects fir, then letus go 
And, pour their common rage upon the fue. Dryd. 
13. It is ufed after zo doubt, no queftion, 
and fuch words, and fignifies the fame 
with that. It fometimes is joined with 
that. | 
They made no account, but that the navy fhould 
be abfolutely mafter of the feas. » Bacone 
I fancied to myfelf a kind of eafe in the change 
of the paroxyfm; never fufpecting but tbar the 
humour would haye wafted itfelf. Dryden. 
There is no queftion dur the king of Spain will 
reform moft of the abufes. Addifce. 
14. That. This feems no proper fenfe ig 
this place. 
lt is not thercfore impoffible fut I may alter 
the complexion of my play, to reftore myfelf into 
the gd graces of my fair crititks. Dryden. 
15. Crherwife than. Obfolete. 
I fhould fin 
To thirk bur nobly of my grandmother. Shake/p. 
16. A particle by which the ameaning of 
the foregoing fentence is bounded or 
reftrained } only. 
Thus figh s Ulyiles; thus his fame extends 3) 
A formidable man, bur to his friends. Drysen 
17. A particle of objeétion; yet it may 
be objected: it has fometimes yer with 
It, 


Iiz Ba 


BUT 


But yet, Madam—— 
I do not like but yet; it does ailay 
The good precedence ; fie upon but yet ! 
But yet is as a jaylour, to bring forth 
Some monftrous malefactor. Shakefpcare. 
Muft the heart then have been formed and 
conttituted, before the blood was in being? But 
here again, the fubftance of the heart itleif is moft 
certainly made and nourifhed by the blood, which 
3s conveyed to it by the coronary arteries. Bentley. 
18. But for; without ; had not this been. 
Rath man, forbear! but for fome unbelief, 
My joy had been as fatal as my grief. Walter. 
Her head was bare, 
But for her native ornament of hair, 
Which in a fimple knot was ticed above. Dryden. 
When the fair. boy receiv'd the gift of right, 
And, bar for mifchief, you had died for fpite. Dryd. 
BUT. 2. f (bout, French.] A boundary. 


But, if I afk you what I mean by that word, 
you will anfwer, I mean this or that thing, you 
cannot tel) which; but if I join ir with the words 
in contruction and fenfe, as, but Iwill not, a bur 
of wince, but and boundary, the ram will dur, 
fhoot at but, the meaning of it will be as ready to 
you as any other word. Holder. 

But. ». f [In fea language.) The end 
of any plank which joins to another on 
the outfide of a fhip, under water. 

Harris. 

But-ennd. x. /. [from dat andend.] The 

blunt end of any thing ; the end upon 
which it reits. 
' The referve of foot galled their foot with feveral 


vollies, and then fell on them with the dut-ends of 


their mufquets. Clarendcn. 

Thy weapon was a good one when I wielded it, 
but the dur-end remains in my hands. © Arbuthnot. 

Some of the foldiers accordingly pufhed them 
forwards, with the dut-ends of their pikes, into my 
reach. Swift. 

BUTCHER. n.. /. [bodeber, Fr.] 
1. One that kills animals to fell their 
feth. 

The fħepherd and the butcher both may look 
upon one fheep with pleafing conceits. Sidney. 

Hence he learnt the butcher's guile, 
How to cut your throat, and fmile ; 
Like a butcher doom'd for life 
In his mouth to wear his knife. 
2. One that is delighted with blood. 

Honour and renown are beftowed ‘on conque- 
rors, who, for the moft part, are but the great 
butchers of mankind. Locke. 

Jo Bu'tcHer. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To kill; to murder. 

In fuftering thus thy brother to be flaughter'd, 
Thou thew’ ft the raked pathway to thy life, 
Teaching fern murder how to butcher thee. Shak. 

Uncharitatly with me have you dealt, 

And thamefully by you my hopes are butcher'd. 
ria Shakefpeare. 

The poifeaiand the dagger are at hand to 
kurcher a hero, when the poet wants brains to fave 
him. Dryden. 

Bu’rcuers- Broom, or KNEEHOLLY. 
n. f. {rufens, Lat. ] 

The roots are fometimes ufed in medicine, and 
the green fhoots are cut nd bound into bundles, 
and fold to the butchers, who ufe it as bef:ms to 
Sweep their blocks ; from whence it had the name 
of butchers-broont Miller. 

Bu’rcuearriness. nf. [from butcherly. } 


Swift. 


A brutal, cruel, favage, butcherly man- | 


ner. 


Bu TCHERLY. adj. [from butcher. ] Cruel ; 


bloody ; grofsly and clumfly barbarous. 
There is a way which, brought into fchools, 
would take away this butcherly fear in making of 
Latin. Afcham. 
What ftratagems, how fell, how burcher/y, 
This deadly quarrel daily doth beget ! Sbule/p. 


2. Murder; cruelty; flaughter. 


BUT 


Bo’rcuery.n. f [from butcher.] 


1. The trade of a butcher. 

Yet this man, fo ignorant in modern butchery, 
has cut up half an hundred heroes, and quartered 
five or fix miferable lovers, in every tragedy he 
has writien. Pope. 


If thou delight to view thy heinods deeds, 
Behold this patron of thy butcheries. Shakefpeare. 

The butckerz, and the breach of hofpitality, is 
rep:efénted in this fable under the mafk of friend- 
fhip. L’ Eftrange. 

Can he a fon to foft remorfe incite, 

Whom gaols, and blood, and burchery delight ? 
3 Dryder. 

3. The place where animals are killed ; 
where blood is fhed. 

There is no place, this houfe is but a burchery ; 
Abhor it, fear it, do not enter it. Shake/peare. 

BU’TLER. 2. f. [bouteiller, Fr. boteler, or 

~ botiller, old Englith, from Bottle; he 
that 1s employed in the care of bottling 
liquors.] A fervant in a family em- 
ployed in furnifhing the table. 

Butlers forget to bring up their beer time enough. 

Swift. 

BU'TLERAGE. n. f- [from duzler.] The 
duty upon wines imported, claimed by 
the king’s butler. 

_ ‘Thofe ordinary finances are cafual or uncertain, 
as be the efcheats, the cuftoms, butlerage, and 
impot. . Bacon. 

Burversnuip. m fe [from butler.] The 
office of a butler. 

BUT MENT. 2. f. [aboutement, Fr.] That 
part of the arch which joins it to the 
upright pier. 

The fupporters or butments of the faid arch can- 
not fuffer fo mach violence, as in the precedent flat 
pofture. Wotton. 

Bu tsuarrT. 2. f. [from but and fhaft.] 
An arrow. 

The blind boy’s butfbafte 

t. The place on which the mark to be fhot 
at is placed. . 

He calls on Bacchus and propounds the prize ; 
The groom his fellow groom at butts defies, 

And bends his bow, and levels with his eyes. 
Dryden. 

2. The point at which the endeavour is 
directed. 

Be not afraid though you do fce me weapon'd ; 
Here is my journey’s end, here is my str, 

The very fea-mark of my journey’s end.»Shake/p. 

3. The object of aim; the thing againt 
which any attack is directed. 

The’papifts were the moit common-place, and 
the burt again whom all the arrows were directed. 

Clarendon. 

4. A man upon whom the company 
break their jefts. - 

I played a fentence or two at my butt, which 
I thought very fmart, when my ill enigs fug- 
geed to him fuch a reply as got all the laughter 
on his fide. Spefator. 

5- A blow given by a horned animal. 

6. A ftroke given in fencing. 

If difputes arife 

Among the champions for the prize; 

To prove who gave the fairer butt, 

John thews the chalk on Robert’s coat. Prior. 

Butt. a. f. [buez, acai A veffel ; 
a barrel containing one hundred and 
twenty-fix gallons of wine; 2 butt con- 
tains one hundred and eight gallons of 
beer; and from fifteen to twenty-two 
hundred weight, is a butt of currants. 


Shake/peare. 


BUT 


I efcaped upon a butt of fack, which the failors 
heaved overboard. . Shake/peare. 
To Burt. v.a. [botten, Dutch.) To frike 
with the head. 
Come, leave your tears‘ a brief farewel: the bea 
With many beads burrs me away. - Shake/peare, 
Nor wars are feen, l 
Unlefs, upon the green, 
Two harmlefs lambs are barring one the other. 
Wotton. 
A fnow-white fteer, before thy altar led, 
Burts with bis, threatening brows, and bellowing 
ftands. Dryden's Aincide 
A ram will Jute with his head though he be 
brought up tame, and never faw that manner of 
fightinge’ =N i r Ray. 

BUTTER. 2. /. [buezvene, Saxon; buty- 
rum, Lat.] . 

1. An unctuous fubftance made by agitat- 
ing the cream of milk, till the oil fepa- 
rates from the whey. ` 

And he took durter and milk, and the calf which 
he had dreffed, and fet before them. 

á Genefis, xviii. 8. 

2. Butter of antimony. A chymical prepa- 
ration, made by uniting the acid fpirits 
of fublimate corrofive with regulus of 
antimony. It isa great cauftick. Harris. 

3- Butter of tin, is made with tin and 
fublimate: corrofive. This preparation 
continually emits fumes. Harris, . 


To BUTTER. v. a. [from the noun.) 
1. To {mear, or oil, with butter. 

*Twas her brother, that; in pure kindnefs to his 
horfe, buttered his hay. Sbake/pearee 

Words butter no parfnips. L’Eftrangee 

2. To increafe the ftakes every throw, or 
every game: a cant term among game- 
fters. í : 

It is a fine fimile in one of Mr. Congreve’s 
prologues, which compares a writer to a butrering 
gamefter, that ftakes all his winning upon one 
caft; fo that if he lofcs the laft throw, he is fure 
to be undone. Addifor. 

Bu’TTERBUMP. 2. f. A fowl: the fame 
with dittera. 


Burrersur. 2. f. [ petafires, Lat.) A 
plant ufed in medicine, and grows wild 
in great plenty by the fides of ditches. 

Miller. 

BU'TTERFLOWER. 7. /. A yellow flower, 
with which the fields abound in the 
month of May. 

Let weeds, inftead of burterflow'rs, appear ; 
And meads, inftead of daifies; hemlock bear. Gay. 

BU'TTERFLY. 2. f. [buceenpleze, Saxon. ] 
A beautiful infe&t, fo named becaufe it 
firt appears in the beginning of the 
feafon for butter. 

Eftfocns that damfel, by her heav'nly might, 
She turn’d into a winged butterfly, 
In the wide air to make her wand'ring Aight. 
Spenfer. 
~ Tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded butterflies; and hear poor rogues i 
Talk of court news. Shake/pearé. 
And fo befel, that as he cat his eye . 
Among'the colworts ona duttirfly, 
He faw falfe Reynard. Dryden. 
That which feems to be a powder upon the 
wings of adurterfy, is an innumerable company 
of extreme: {mail. feathers, not to he difcerncd 
without a microfcope. Grew, 

Bu’rreris. 2. /. An intrument of feel- 
fet in a wooden handle, ufed in paring 
the foot, or cutting the hoof, of a horfe. 

Farrier’s Di@ionary. 
Bu’Trer- 


° 


BUT 


Bu'rterRsuILK. m f. [from butter and 


milk.] The whey that is feparated from 
the cream when butter is made. 

A young man, fallen into an ulcerous con- 
fumption, devoted If to buttermilk, by which 
fole diet he recovered. Harvey. 

The fcurvy of mariners is cured by acids, as 

` fruits, lemons, oranges, dustermilk; and alkaline 
` fpirits hurt them. Arbuthnot. 
Bu trerprint. 2. /. [from butter and 
print.) A piece of carved wood, ufed to 


mark butter. 

A butterprint, in which were engraven figures 
of all forts and fizes, applicd to’ the lump of but- 
ter, left on it the figure. Locke. 

Bu'TTERTOOTH. 2. /. [from butter and 
tooth.| ‘The great broad foreteeth. 

Bu’TTERWOMAN. n.f. [from butter and 
woman.) A woman that fells butter. 

2" Tongue, I muft put you into a Abutrerwoman's 
mouth, and buy myfelf another of Bajazet’s mute, 
if you prattle me.into thefe perils. Shakefpeare. 

Bu’rrerwort. æ. fJ: A plant: the fame 
with fanicle. 

Bu’trery. adj, [from butter.) Having 
the appearance or qualities of butter. 

Nothing more convertible into hot cholerick 
humours than its buttery parts. Harvey. 

The beft oils, thickzned by cold, have a white 
colour; and milk itfelf has its whitenefs from the 
cafeous fibres, and its ductery oil. Floyer. 

Bu’rrery. z. f. [from butter; or, ac- 
cording to Skinner, from bouter, Fr. to 
place or lay up.) The room where pro- 
Vifions are laid up. 

Go, firrah, take them to the buttery, 

And give them friendly welcomeevery one. Shak. 

All that need a cool and freth temper, as cellars, 
pantries, and butteries, to the north. Wotton. 

My guts ne'er fuffer'd from a college-cook, 
My name ne'er enter'd in a buttery book. Bramffon. 


` Bu rrock. n. f. [fuppofed, by Skinner, to 


come from aboutir, Fr.; inferted by 
Junius without etymology.] The rump; 
the part near the tail. D S 
It is like a barber’s chair, that fits all bur’scks 
Skatefpeare. 
Such as were not able to ftay themfelves, thould 
be holden. up by others of more ftrength, riding 
behind them upon the buttocks of the horfe. Knolles. 
The tail of a fox was never made for the but- 
tecks of an apes L’Fftrange’s Fables. 
“BUTTON. x. f. [bostaun, Welth ; bouton, 
_ Fr.) 
1. A catch, or fmall ball, by which the 
drefs of man is faftened, 
Pray you, undo thi: button. Shakefpeare. 
1 mention thofe ornaments, becaufe of tiie tim- 
plicity of the thape, want of ornaments, ‘duttcns, 
loops, gold and filver lace, they muft have been 
cheaper than ours. * Arbuthnot. 
2. Any knob or ball faftened to a {maller 
body. : 
We faftened to'the marble certain wires, and a 
biciem Boyle. 
Fair from its humble bed I rear`d this flow'r, 
Suckied, and cheer’d with air, and fun, and fhow'r; 
Soft en the paper ruff its leaves 1 fpread, 
Bright with the gilded button tipt its head. Pope. 
3. The bud of a plant. 
The canker galls the infants of the fprirg, 
Too oft before thiir burtans be cifclos’d. Shakefp. 
Button. n.f. [echinus marinus.) The 
fea urchin, which 1s a kind of crabfith 
that has prickles inftead of feet. Ainfw. 
Jo Button. wv. a. [from,the noun.) 
È To drefs ;. to clothe. 
One whofe hurd heast is button`d up with feel. 


Shukefpeure. 


BUX 


He gave his legs, arms, and breatt, to his ordi- 

nary fervant, to Sutton and drefs him. Wotton. 

2. To faften with buttons; as, he buttons 
his coat. 

BU'T-TONHOLE, n. f. [from button and 
hole.) ‘The loop in which the button of 
the clothes is caught. 

Let me take you a buttonbcle lower. Sbhakefp. 
I'll pleafe the maids of honour, if I can: 
Without black velvet breeches,- what is man? 
I will my fkill in duttonbcles difplay, 
And brag, how oft I shift me ev'ry day. Bram/fton, 


BUTTRESS. 2. f [from aboutir, Fr.] 
1. A prop; a wall built to fupport an- 
other wall, and ftanding out. 
No jutting frize, 
Buttrefs, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendant bed, and procreant cradle. 
Sbakefpeare. 
Fruit trees, fet upon a wall againft:the fun, 
between elbows cr buttreffes of ftone, ripen more 
than upon a plain wall. Bacon. 
But we inhabit a weak city here, 
Which buttreffes.and props but {carcely bear. Dryd. 


z. A prop; a fupport. 

It will concern us to examine the force of this 
plea, which our adverfaries are ftill fetting up 
againft us, as the ground pillar and duttre/s of the 
good old caufe of nonconformity. ' Snb. 

To BUTTRESS. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To prop; to fupport. 
Bu’twink, n. /. The name of a bird. 
k APDiT. 
BuTYRA'cEoUS. adj. (butyrum, Lat. but- 
ter.) Having the qualities of butter. 

Chyle has the fame principles as milk; a vif- 
cidity from the cafeous parts, and an oilinefs from 
the butyraceous parts. Floyer. 

Bury Rous. adj. [butyrum, Latin.] Hav- 
ing the properties of butter. 

Its oily red part is from the dutyrous parts of 
chyle. Flyer. 

BU’XOM. adj. [bucrum, Sax. from bu- 
aan, to bend. It originally fignified 
obedient ; as Joha de Trevifa, a clergy- 
man, tells his patron, that he is obedient 
and buxom to all his commands. Yn an 
old form of marriage, ufed before the 
reformation, the bride promifed to be 
obedient and buxom in bed and at board; 
from which expreffion, not well under- 
ftood, its prefent meaning feems to be 
derived. ] 

1. Obedient; obfequious. 


He did tread down and difgrace all the Englith, 2. To whilper x tO prate; to, 


and fet ‘up and countenance the Irifh ; thinking 
thereby to make them morc tra@table and buxom 
to his government. Spenfer. 
He, with broad fails, 
Winnow'd the buxom air. 
2. Gay; lively; brifk. 
I'm born 
Again a freth child of the buxom morn, 
" Heir of the fun‘s firft beams. 
~ Zephyr, with Aurora playing, 
As he met her once a maying, 
Fil'd ker with thee, a daughter fair, 
So buxcm, blithe, and debonnair. 
Sturdy fwains, 
In Clean array, for ruftick dance prepare, 
Mixt with theduxomdamfels hand in hand, Philips. 
3. Wanton ; jolly. 
Almig',y Jove defcends, and pours 
Into his buxom bride his fruitful fhow’rs.. Dryden 
She feign'd the rites of Bacchus! cry’d aluud, 
And to the buxom god the virgin vow'd. Drydens 


Bu’xomuy. adv. [from buxom.] Wan- 
tonly ; amoroully. 


C. rafbaw, 


Milton. 


.BUZ 


Bux'omness. n.f. [from buxom.] Wane 
tonnefs ; amoroufnefs. 

To BUY. wv. a. preter. I bought; I have 
bought. [biczean, Sax.) ; 

1. To purchafe ; to acquire by paying a 
price ; to obtain for money, or fome- 
thing equivalent ; to procure by fale, 


not gift or theft. 

Theymuft buy up no corn growing within twelve 
miles of Geneva, that fo the filling of theisma- 
gazines muy not prejudice their market. Addifone 

z. To procure fome advantage by fome- 


thing that deferves it, or at {ome price. 
I have bought 
Golden opinions from all forts of people. Shake/pe 
Pent co linger 
But with a grain a day, I would not buy 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word. Shoke 
Pleafure with praife, and danger they would brys 
And with a fce that would not only fly. Denkam. 
3. To regulate by money : in this fenfe it 


has particles annexed. 
You, and all the kings of Chriftendom, 
Are led fo grofsly by this meddling prieft, 
Dreading the curfe that money may buy out. Shake 
What pitiful things are power, rhetorick, or 
riches, when they would terrify, diffuade, or buy off 
confcience ! South. 
To Buy. v.n. To treat about a purchafe. 
I will buy with you, fell with you, talk with 
you, walk with you, and fo following. Shake/p. 
Buyer. n.f. [from To buy.) He that buyss 


a purchafer. 

When a piece of art is fet before us, lct the firft 
caution be, not to afk who made it, leit the fame 
of the author do captivate the fancy of the buyer. 

Wotton 

To BUZZ. v. n. [bizzen, Teut. to growl. 
Junius. | 

1. To hum; to make a noife like bees, 


flies, or wafps. . 

And all the chamber filled was with flies, 
Which buzzed ail about, and made (uth found, 
That they encumber’d all men’s ears and eyes, 
Like many fwarms of bees aflembled round. Spraf. 

There be more wafps, that buzg about his nofe, 
Will make this fting the fooner. Shake/peare. 

For ftill the flowers ready ftand, 

One buzzes round about, 
Orc lights, one taftes, gets in, gets out. Sucking- 

What though no bees around your cradle flew 
Nor on your lips diftill’d their golden dew 5 
Yet have we oft difcover’d, in their ftead, 

A twarm of drones that bux2°d about your head.- 
g Pope. 

We join, like fiics and wafps, in buzzing about 
Wile Swifte 


There is fuch’confution in my pow’rsy 
As, after fome oration fairly {poke 
By a beloved prince, there doth appear , 
Among the buzzing multitude. SBakelpeare. 


Milton. | 3- To found heavy and low: 


Herewith arofe a buzzing noife among them, a3 
if ithad been the ruftiing found of tae fea afar off. 
Hayward. 
To Buzz. v. a. To whifper; to fpread 
fecretly. 
Where doth the world thru(t forth'a vanity, 
That iS not quickly duzz'd into his ears? Shak. 
I will buzz abroad fuch prophecies, 
That Edward fhall be feartul of his life Sbakc/p. 
* Did you not hear 
A buzzing of a feparation 
Between the king and Catherine? = Shateffeare. 
They might duzz and whilper it one tu an- 
other, and, tacitly withdrawing from the prefence 
of the apefties, they then list their voices, and 
noife it about the city. Benthey. 


Buzz. x. /. [from the verb.} A hum;.a 
whiiper;: a talk. a 
e 
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The hive of a city or kingdom is in beft condi- 
tion when there is leaft noife or bux in it. Bacon. 
Where I found the whose outward room ina 
buzz of politicks. Addifon. 


Buzzarp. n. f. [bufard, Fr.] 


a. A degenerate or mean fpecies of hawk. 

More pity that the eagle should be mawl'd, 
While kites and duzzards prey at liberty. Shak. 

The noble buzzard ever pleas’d me beit ; 

Of {mall renown, "tis true: for, not to lye, 
We cail him but a hawk by courtefy. Dryden. 
2. A blockhead ; a dunce. 

Thofe blind buzzards, who, in late years, of 
wilful malicioufnets, would neither learn them- 
{clvety nor could teach others, any thing at all. 

Afcham. 
Buzzer. #2. f [from buzz.] A fecret 
whifperer. 

Her brother is in fecret come from France, 
And wants not duzzers to infeft his car 
With petulant fpeeches of his father's death. 

Shake/peare. 
BY. prep. (bi, biz, Saxon.] 
I. It notes the agent. 
The Moor is with child $y you, Launcelot. 
Shakefpeare. 

The grammar of a language is fometimes to be 
carefully ftudied dy a grown man. Locke. 

Death `s what the guilty fear, the pious crave, 
Sought $y the wretch, and vanquifh'd by the brave. 

Garth. 

2. It notes the inftrument, and is com- 

monly ufed after a verb neuter, where 

«with would be put after an active ; as 

he killed her zsh a fword: fhe died 
by a {word. 

But by Pelides’ arms when Hector fell, 

He chofe /Eneas, and he chofe as well. Dryden. 
. It notes the caufe of any effect. 
l view, dy no prefumption led, 


Your revels of the night. Parnel. 
By woe the foul to daring action fteals, 
By woe in piaintlefs patience it excels. Savage. 


4. It notes the means by which any thing 
is performed, or obtained. 


You muft think, if we give you any thing, we 
hope to gain by you. Shakefpeare. 
Happier ! had it fuffic’d him to have known 
Good dy itfelf, and evil not at all. Milton. 

The heart knows that dy itfelf, which nothing 
a the world befides can give it any knowledge of. 

South. 

We obtain the knowledge of a multitude of pro- 
pofitions by fenfation- and reficction. 

Watts's Logick. 
g. It fhews the manner of an action. 

I have not patience: the confumes the time 
In idle talk, and owns her falfe belief : 

Szize her dy force, and bear her hence unheard. 
Dryden. 

This fight had more weight with him, as dy 
good luck not above two of that venerable body 
were fallen aficcp. Addijems 

By chance, within a neighbouring brook, 

He faw his branching horns, and alter’d look. 
Addifon 
6. It has a fignification, noting the me- 
thod in which any fucceffive action is 
performed with regard to time or quan- 
tity. 

The b-ft for you, is to re-examine the caufe, 
and to try it even point dy point, argument by ar- 
gument, with all the exactnefs you can. Hooker. 

We are not to ftay all togethér, but to come by 
him where he ftands, Ay ones, dy twos, and dy 
threes. . Shakefpeare. 

He calleth them forth by one, and by one, by 
the name, as he pleafeth, though feldom the order 
he inver-ed. Bacon. 

The captains were obliged to break that piece 


BY 


of ordnance, and fo by picces to carry it away, 
that the enemy*thould not get fo great a fpoil. 
Kaolles. 
Common prudence would direft me to take 
them all out, andexamine them one dy one. Boyle. 
Others wilt foon take pattern and encourage- 
ment by your building ;,and fo heufe by houfe, 
Rreet dy treet, there wil} at laft be finithed a mag- 
nificent city. 
Explor'’d her limb dy limb, and fear'd to find 
So rude a gripe had left a livid mark behind. 
Dryden. 
Thus year by year they pafs, and day Ay day, 
Till once, ‘twas on the morn of chearful May, 
The young Zmilia-———— Dryden. 
I'll gaze for ever on thy godlike father, 
Tranfplanting one by one into my life 
His bright perfeétions, till I thine like him. ddif. 
Let the blows be Sy paufes laid on. Locke. 


7. It notes the quantity had at one time. 

Bullion will fell dy the ounce for fix thillings and 
five pence unclipped money. Lacke. 

What we take daily by pounds, is at leaft of as 
much importance as what we take feldom, and 
only by grains and fpoonfuls. Arbuthnct. 

The North by myriads pours her mighty fons ; 
Great nurfeof Goths, of Alans, and of Huns. Pope. 

8. At, or in; noting place: it is now 
perhaps only ufed before the words /ea, 
or water, and land. ‘This feems a rem- 
nant of a meaning now little known. By 
once expreffed fituation; as dy wef, 
weltward. 

We fec the great effeéts of battles by fea; the 
battle of Aétium decided the empire of the world. 

Bacon. 

Arms, and the man, I fing ; who, forc’d by face, 
Expell'd and exil’d, left the Trojan fhore 5 
Long labours both by fea and land he bore. Dryd. 

I would have fought’ 4y land, where I was 

ftronger : 
You hinder'd it: yet, when I fought at fea, 
Forfook me fighting. Dryden. 

By land, by water, they renew their charge. Pope. 

g. According to; noting permition. 

It is lawful, both by the laws of nature and na- 
tions, and dy the law divine, which ts the perfec- 
tion of the other two. Bacon's Holy War. 

10. According to; noting proof. 


BY 


The punifhment is not to be'meafured by the 
greatnefs or fmallnefs of the matter, but by the 
oppofition it carries, and ftands in, to that refpect 
and fubmiffion that is due to the father. Locke. 

By your defcription of the town, I imagine it 
to lie under fome great enchantment. Pope. 

By what I have always heard and read, I take 
the ftrength of a nation. Swift. 


Spratt.| 13. It notes the fum of the difference be- 


tween two things compared. 
Meantime fhe tands provided of a Lains, 
More young and vigorous too by twenty fprings. 
Drydne. 
Her brother Rivers, 
Ere this, lies thorter $y the head at Pomfret. Rowe. 

By giving the denomination to lefs quantities of 
filver by one twentieth, you take from them their 
duce : Locke. 

14. It notes co-operation. 
By her he had two children at one birth. Shake 
ig. For: noting continuance of time, This 
fenfe is not now in ufe. 

Ferdinand and [/abella recovered the kingdom 
of Grenada from the Moors ; having been in pof- 
feffion thercof by the {pace of feven hundred years. 

Bacon. 
16. As foon as ; not later than ; noting time. 

By this, the fons of Conftantine which fled, 

Ambrite and Uther, did ripe years attain. 
Fairy Queene 
Hector, by the fifth hour of the fun, 
Will with a trumpet, "twixt our tents and Troy, 
To-morrow morning call fome knight to arms. 
`, Shakefpearts 

He err'd not ; for, by this, the heav'nly bands 
Down from a fky of jafper lighted now 
In Paradife. Milton 

Thefe have their courfe to finifh round the earth 
By morrow ev’ning. , Miton. 

The angelic guards afcended, mute and fad 
For man: for of his state dy thjs they knew. 

7 Milton. 

By that time a fiege is carried on two or three 

days, I am altogether loft and bewildered in it. ~ 
Addifon. 

By this time, the very foundation was removed. 

“ Swift. 

By the beginning of the fourth century from 
the building of Rome, the tribunes proceeded fo 
far, as to accufe and fine the confuls. Swifte 


The prefent, or like, fyftem of the world can- | 17. Befide : noting paflage. 


not poffibly have been eternal, dy the firft propofi- 
tion; and, without God, it could not naturally, 
nor tortuitoufly, emerge out of chaos, by the third 
propofition. mah 
The faculty, or defire, being infinite, by the 
preceding propofitton, may contain or receive both 
thefe. Cheyne. 
11. After; according to; noting imita- 
tion or conformity. 
The gofpel gives us fuch laws, as every man, 
that underftands himfelf, would chufe to live by. 
i Tiilotfon. 
In the divifions I have made, I have endea- 
voured, the beft I could, to govern mytelt by the 
diverfity of matter. Locke 
This thip, by good luck, fell into their hands at 
laft, and ferved as a model to build others dy. 


Many beautiful piaces, ftanding along the fea 
fhore, make the town appear longer than it is to 
thofe that fail dy it. Addifin. 

18. Befide ; near to; in prefence: noting 
proximity of place. 

So thou may'ft fay, the king lies dy a beggar 
if a beggar dwell near him; or the chureh ftands 

. by thy tabour, if thy tabour ftand dy the church. 
Shuke/peares 
Here he comes himfelf; 
If he be worth any man's good voice, 
That good man fit down by him. Ben Fonfen 
A fpacious plain, whereon 
Were tents of various hue: sy fome were herds 
Of cattle grazing. Milter. 

Stay by me; thou art refolute and faithful ; 

I have employment worthy of thy arm. Dryden. 


Arbuthnot. | 19. Before himfelf, herfelf, or themfelves; it 


12. From; noting ground of judgment ; 

or comparifon. 
Thus, éy the muGck, we may know, 

When noble wits a hunting yo 

Through groves that on Parnatlus grow. Waller. 
By what he has done, before the war in which 

he was engaged, we may cxpe¢t what he will do 

after 2 peace. z Dryden. 
The fon of Hercules he juftly feems, 

By his broad fhoulders and giganticx limbs. Dryd. 
Who `s that ftranger? By his warlike port, 

His fierce demeanour, and erected look, 


He `s of no vulgar note, Dryden. 
Judge the eyent 
By what has pats"d& Dryden. 


notes the abfence of all others. 
Sitting in fome place, by himfe/f, let him tranf- 
late into Englith his tormer leffon. Ajcbam. 
Solyman refolved to atfault the breach, after he 
had, dy bim/elf, in a melancholy mood, walked up 
and down in nis tent. Knolles's Hifl. of the Turks. 
1 know not whecher he will annex his difcourfe 
to his appendix, or publith it dy itfe/f, or at all. 
Boyle. 
He will imagine, that the king and his miniiters 
fat down and made them by them/elwes, and then 
fent them to their allies to fign. Swift. 
More pleas’d to keep it till their friends could 
come, 


Than cat the fweetelt Ly rhemfelves at home. Pope. 
20. At 
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20. At hand. 
He kept then fome of the fpirit by him, to ve- 
tify what he believes. Boyle. 
The merchant is not forced to keep fo much 
money. by him, as in other places, where they have 
not fuch a fupply. | i Locke. 
21. Itis the folemn form of fwearing. 
His godhead I inyoke, dy him 1 (wear. Dryden. 
22. Itis ufed in forms of adjuring, or ob- 
tefting. 
Which, O! avert 4y yon etherial light, 
Which I have loft for this eternal night; 
Or, if by dearer ties you may be won, 
By your dead fire, and by your living fon. Dryden. 
Now dy your joys on earth, your hopes in heav'n, 
O fpare this great, this good, this aged king! 
; Dryden. 
O cruel youth! 
By all the painthat wrings my tortur'd foul, 
By all the dear ceceitftul hopes you gav? me, 
O ceale! at leaf once more delude my forrows. 
„Smitb. 
23. It fignifies {pecification and particula- 
rity. 
Upbraiding heav'’n,. from whence his lineage 
came, 
And cruel calls the gods, and cruel thee, dy name. 
_ Dryden. 
24. By proxy of: noting fubftitution. 

. The gods were faid to ftat with Ethiopians ; 
that is, they were prefent with them éy their 
ftatucs. Broome. 

25. In the fame direction with. 
They are alfo ftriated, or furrowed, dy the length, 
and the fides curioufly punched, or pricked. Grew. 
By. adv. 
1. Near; at afmall! diftance, 
And in it lies the god of fleep ; 
And, fnorting dy, 
We may defcry 


The monfters of the deepe Dryden. 
2. Befide ; paffing. 
I did hear 
The galloping of borfe. Who was't came by? 
Shakepeare. 


3. In prefence. 
The fame words in my lady Philoclea’s mouth, 
As from one woman to another, fo as there was no 
other body 4y, might have had a better grace. 
Sidney. 
Pil not be by the while ; my liege, farewel ; 
-What will become hercof, there's none can tell. 
l Shake/peare. 
There while I fing, if gentle youth be dy, 
That tunes my lute, and winds the ftrings fo high. 
. Waller. 
Pris’ners and witneffes. were waiting dy ; 
Tiele had been taught to {wear, and thofe to die. 
7 f Rofcommon. 
You have put a principle into him, which will 
„influenze his actions when you are not Ly. Locke. 
By ano By. Ina fhort time. . 
He overtook: Amphialus, who had been ftaid 
bere, and by and by called him to fight with him. 
Sidney. 
The noble-knight alighted by and by 
From lofty fteed, and bad the lady ‘tay, 
To fee whai ead'of fight thould him befall that 
Jay. Spenjer. 
In the temple, by ard by, with us, 
Thefe coupics fhalleternaliy be knit. Shake/peare. 
O how thie {pring of iove refembleth 
The uncertain giory cf =m April day; 
Which now thews zlbthe beauty of the fun, 
And by ard by a cloud takes ali away. © Shakefp. 
Now a fcniible man, by end by a tool, and pre- 
fertly a beat. SIze peores Orbelle. 
By. »./- [from the prepolttion:.] Some- 
thing not thedirect and immediate ob- 


ject of regard. 

In this in@ance,’there is, upon the dy, to be 
noted, the percolauonol the verjuice througa tise 
wood. 


Bacin. 
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This wolf was forced to make bold, ever and 
anon, with a sheep in private, by the dy. 
j I’ Efirange. 
Hence we may underftand, to add that upon 
the dy, that it is net neceTary, Boyle. 
Sə, while my lov`d revénge is full and high, 
I'll give you back your kingdom by the dy. 
. Dryden. 
BY, in compofiticn, implies fomething out 
of the direét way, and coniequently 
fome obfcurity, as a dy-road; fomething 
irregular, as a by-end; or fomething 
coHateral, as a by-concernment ; or pri- 
vate, as a by-/aw. This compofition is 
ufed at pleafure, and will be underftood 
by the examples following. 
By-coFFEEHOUSE. 2. / A coftee-houfe 


in an obfcure place. 

I afterwards entered a by-coffecbcufe, that ftood 
at the upper end of a narrow lane, where I met 
with a nonjuror. Addifon. 

By-concERNMENT.2./. Anaffair which 


is not the main bufinefs. 

Our plays, befides the main defign, have under- 
plots, or by-concernments, or \cfs confiderable per- 
fons and intrigues, which are carried on with the 
motion of the main plot. Dryden. 

By-DEPENDENCE. x. /. An appendage; 
fomething accidentally depending on 


another. 
Thefe, 
And your three motives to thc battle, with 
I know not how much more, fhould be demanded; 
And all the other by-dependencies, 
From chance to chance. Shakefpeare. 


By-pesicn. n. / An incidental purpofe. 
And if the mifs the moufe-trap lines, 
They'll ferve for other by-defigns, 
>» And make an artit underkänd 
To copy out her feal or hand; 
Or find void places in the paper, : 
To fteal in fomething to entrap her. Hudibras. 


By-EnpD. 2. f. Private interet ; fecret 


advantage. 

All peop.e that worfhip for fear, profit, or fome 
other by-end, fall within the intendment of this 
fable. L'Effrange. 

By-cone. adj. [a Scotch word.j Patt. 
Tell him, you're fute 
All in Bohemia’s well: this fatisfaétion 
The by-gone day proclaim'd. Shake/peare. 

As we have a conccit of motion coming, as well 
as by-gcue; fo have we of time, which dependeth 
thereupon. Grew. 


BY-INTEREST. »./. Intereft diftin& from 
that of the publick. 


Various factions and parties, all aiming at by- 
intereft, without any fincere regard to the public 
good. Atterbury. 

By-Law. n.f. 

By-laws are orders made in court-leets, or 
court-barons, by common affent, for the good of 
thofe that make them, farther than the publick 
law binds. Covel. 

There was alfo a law, to reftrain the by-laws 
and ordinances uf corporations. Bacon. 

In the beginning of this record 1« inferted the 
low or inftitution ; to which are added two by- 


laws, as a comment upon the general law. 
Addifon. 
By-maT rer. 2.f. Something incidental. 
I knew one that, when he wrote a letter, wouid 
put that which was moj? taa:erial into the poft- 
feript, as if it had been a by-matter. 
‘By-name. nf. A nick-name; name of 
reproach, or accidental appellation. 
Robert, idat fon to the Conquerour, uted fhort 
hefe, and thereupon was Sy-numed Court-hole, 
and thowed firit theule of themto the Englith. 


Bacon. X 


Camden. } 


BY 


By-past. ad’ Palt: aterm of the Scotch 
dialect. 


Wars, peftilences, and difeafes, have not becn 
fewer for thefe three hundred ycars by-paff, than, 
ever they had been fince we have had records. 

Cheyne 
By-paTH. 2. /. “A private or obfcure 


path. 
Heav'’n knows, my fon, 
By what dy-paths, and indireét crook'd ways, 
I got this crown. Shak:fpearew 
By-respect.x./. Private end or view. 
It may be that fome, upon by-re/pec?s, find fome- 
what friendly ufage in ufance, at fome of their 
hands. Carew. 
The archbifhops and bifhops, next under the’ 
king, have the government of the church : be not 
you the mean to prefer any to thofe places, for 
any by-refpeéts, but only for their learning, gravityy 
and werth. : Bacone 
Auguftus, who was not altogether fo good as he’ 
was wife, had fome by-refpeé?s in the enacting of 
this law; for to do any thing for nothing, was 
not his maxim. Dryden. 
By-roap. 2. /. An obfcure unfrequented 


ath. 
Through flipp'ry by-roads, dark and deep, 
They often climb, and often creep. Swifte 
By-room. n. /. A private room within 


another. 

I pr’ythee, do thou ftand in fome by-room, while 
I queftion my puny*drawer ‘to what end he gave 
the fugar. Sbakefpeares 


BY-SPEECH: 2. f. Am incidental or ca- 
{fual fpeech, not direétly relating to the 


oint. 

When they corne to allege what word and what 
law they meant, their common ordinary practice ig 
to quote by-/peeches, in fome hiltorieal narration: 
or other, and to ufe them as if they.were written in 
moft exaét form of law. Hooker. 


BY-STANDER: a. /. A’ looker on; one 


unconcerned. 
She broke her feathers, and, falling to the 
ground, was taken up by the dy-/fanders. 
: L’Eftrangee 
The by-ffand@s afked him, why he ran aways 
his bread being weight ? Lockee: 


By-street. n./. An obfcure ftreet. 
The broker here his fpacious beaver wearsy: 
Upon his brow fit jealoufies and cares 5 
Bent on fome mortgage, to avoid reproach, 
He feeks by-freets, and faves th’ expenfive coache 
Gay. 
By-view. 2. f. Private felf-interefted pure 
pole. 
No éy-wvieqws of his own fhall miflead him. 
Atterburye 


By-waLK. n. /. A private walk; not the: 


main road. 

He moves afterwards in by-valks, or under- 
plots, as diverfions to the main defign, left it 
fhould grow tedious ; though they are {till natu~ 
tally joined. Drydene 

The chief avenue ovght to be the moft ample 
and noble; but there fhould be dy-qwa/ks, to retire’ 
into fomctimes, tor eafe and refrefhment. Broome. 

By-way. m J+ A private and obfcure 
way. 

Night ftealths are commonly driven in by-waysy, 
and by blind fords, unufed of any but fuch like. 

Spenfer on Ireland 
Other by-aeays, he himielf betook, 
Where never foot of living wight did tread. 
Spenfere 
Wholly abftain, or wed: thy bounteous Lord 

Allows thee choice of paths; take no by-qwaysy: 
But gludiy welcome what he doth afford; 

Not grudging that thy luft hath bounds and 

ftays. Herberta- 

A fervant or a favourite, if be be in want, and 

no 


BY 


no other apparent caufe of eftcem, ls commonly 
thought but a by-way to clofe corruption. Bacon. 
This is wonderfully diverting to the underttand - 
Ing, thus to receive a precept, as it were, through 
a 4y-qway, and to apprehend an idea that draws a 
whole train after it. Addifon. 
By-west. n. J Weftward; to the welt 

of. 
Whereupon grew that by-word, ufed by the 
Irith, that they dwelt by-cucf the law, which 

dwelt beyond the river of the Barrow. 

Davics on Ireland. 


‘BY 


By-worn. s. / A faying; a proverb. 
Bafhful Henry be depos'd ; whofe cowardice 
Hath made us by-words to our enemies. Sbakefp. 

I knew a wife man, that had it for a by-qwerd, 
when he faw mon haften to a conclufion, Stay a 
little, that we may make agend the fooner. Bacon. 

We are become a by-werd among the nations 
for our ridiculous feuds and animofities. Addifon. 

It will be his lot often to look fingular, in 
loofe and licentious times, and tu’ become a by- 
werd and a reproach among the men of wit and 
pleafure. Atterbury. 


BY Z 

By’ass. #. f. See Bras. 
Every inordinate luft is a falfe byafs upon men's 
underftandings, which naturally draws towards a- 
theifm. i o  Tillotfor. 
Bye, or Ber, come immediately from thè 

Saxon by, bying, j. e. a dwelling. 

Gibfon. 
By'zanTiNe. See Bizantine.. Bj- 
xantine is the true orthography. 


CAB 


The third letter of the alphabet, 
has two founds; one like 4, as 
9 call, clock, craft, coal, companion, 

. Cunciform ; the other as s, as Ce/ar, cef- 
fation, cinder. It founds like & before a, 
0, u, or a confonant; and like s before 
e, i, and y. 

Cas. zn. f. {ap} -A Hebrew meafure, 
containing about three pints English, 
or the eighteenth part of the ephah. 

CABA’L. n.f. [cabale, Fr. map, tradi- 
tion.] ` 

1. The fecret fcience of the Hebrew rab- 
bins. 

2. A body of men united in fome clofe 
defign. A cabal differs from a party, as 

ew from many. 

She often interpofed her royal authority, to 
break the cabals which were forming againft her 
firt minifers. Addifin. 

3. Intrigue; fomething lefs than con{pi- 
racy. 

When each, by curs’d cabals of women, {trove 
To draw th’ indulgent king to partial love. Dryd. 

JoCasa‘i. v.n. [cabaler, Fr.] To form 
clofe intrigues; to intrigue; to unite 
in {mall parties. 

His mournful friends, fummon’'d to take their 

leaves, 

Are throng’éd absut his couch, and fit in council: 

What thofe cabulling captains may delign, 

I muft prevent, by being firft in action. Dryden. 
Ca’pauist. «. f. [from cabal] One 

fkilled in the traditions of the Hebrews. 

Then Jove thus fpake: with care and pain 
We form‘d this name, renown'd in rhime, 

Not thine, immortal Neufgermain ! 

Coft ftudious cabulif's more time. Swift. 
CABALLI'STICAL. } adj. [from cabal 
CaBALuistTick. f Something that has 

an occult meaning. 

The letters are caballifical, and carry more in 
them than itis proper for the world to be acquaint- 


ed with, Addifin. 


Cue | 


CAB 


He taught him to repeat two caballiftick words, 

in pronouncing of which the whole fecret confifted. 

Spefator. 

CABA'LLER. 2. f. [from cabal.) He that 

engages with others in clofe defigns ; an 

intriguer. v 

Fa&tious and rich, bold at the council board ; 

But, cautious in the field, he fhunn'd the fword ; 

A clofe caballer, and tongue-valiant lord. Dryden. 


CA'BALLINE. adj. [caballinus, Lat.] Be- 
longing to a horfe; as, caballine aloes, 
or horfe aloes. 

CABARET. x. f.[French.] A tavern. 


Suppofe this fervant, pafling by fome cabaret 
or tennis-court where his comrades were drinking 
or playing, fhould ftay with them, and drink or 
play away his money. Bramball againft Hobbes. 

CA’BBAGE, n. f [cabus, Fr. braffca, 
Lat.] A plant. 

The leaves are large, flefhy, and of a glaucous 
colour ; the flowers confift of four leayes, which 
are fuccecded by long taper pods, containing feve- 
ral round acrid feeds. The fpecies are, cabbage. Sa- 
voy catbuge. Broccoli. Thecauliflower. The mufk 
cabbage. Branching tree cablage, from the fra- 
coat. Coletvort. Perennial Alpine colewcrt. Per- 
foliated wild cabbage, &c. Miller. 

Cole cabbage, and coleworts, are foft and demu- 
cent, without any acidity; the jelly or juice of 
red cabbuge, baked in an oven, and mixed with 
honey, is an exceilent pectoral. Arburb. on Alim. 

To Ca’BBAGE. v. 2. To form ahead; 
as, the plants begin to cabbage. 

To CABBAGE. v.a. [a cant word among 
taylors.) To fteal in cutting clothes. 

Your taylor, inftead of threads, cabbages whole 
yards of cloth. Arbuthnot. 

Ca’BBAGE TREE. n. /. A fpecies of palm- 
tree. 

Ie is very common in the Caribbee iflands, 
where it grows to a prodigious height. The Icaves 
of this tree envelope each other, fo that thofe which 
are inclofed, being deprived of the air, are blanch- 
ed; which is the part the inhabitants cut for plaits 
for hats, and the young fhoots are pickled: but 
Whenever this part is cut out, the trees are dc- 


CAB 


ftroyed ; nor do they rife again from the old roots 3 
fo that there are very few trees Icft remaining near. 
plantations. Miller. 
Ca’BBAGE-WORM.-n. f/f. An infect. 
CA‘BIN. n.f. [cabane, Fr. chabin, Welth, 
a cottage. ] 
I. A {mall room. : 
So long in fecret cabin there he held 
Her captive to his fenfual defire, 
Till that with timely fruit her belly fwell'd, 
And bore a boy unto a favage fire. Spenfere 
2. -A fmall chamber in a fhip. 

Give thanks you have lived fo long, and make 
yourfelf ready, in yopr cabin, for the mifchance of 
the hour, Jf it fo happen. Shakefpeare. 

Men may not expect the ufe of many cabins, 
and fafety at once, in the fea fervice. Raleigh. 

The chefsboard, we fay, is in the fame placeit _ 
was, if it remain in the fame part of the cabin, 
though the fhip fails all the while. Lockes 

3. A cottage, or fmall houfe. 
Come from marble bow'rs, many times the gay 
harbour of anguifh, ` 
Unto a filly cabin, though weak, yet ftronger againft 
WOCS. * Sidney. 

Neither fhould that odious cuftom be allowed, 
of flaying off the green furface of the ground, to 
cover their cabins, or makeup their ditches. Sewifte. 

4. A tent, or temporary habitation. X 

Some of green boughs their flender cabins frame, 

Some lodgsd were Tortofa’s ftrects about. Fairfax. 
To Ca‘’sin. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
live in a cabin. 

J"il make you feed on berries and on roots, 

And feed on curds and whey, and fuck the goat, 
And cabin in a cave. Shakefpeare. 
Jo Ca'BIN. v.a. Toconfine in a cabin, 

Fleance is "fcap’d; I had elfe been perfeQy 
As broad and general as the cafing air; 

But now I'm cabin'd, cribb'd, confin’d, bound iny 

To faucy doubts and fear. Stakefpeart, 
Ca’sinen. adj. [from cabin.] Belonging 

to a Cabin. ‘ 2 

The nice morn, on the Indian fteep, 
From her cabin`d loophole peep. 


CABINET. 2. /. [cabinet, Fr.] 
1. A clofet; afmall room. 


Miltone 


At 


ae 
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“= At both comer the farther fide, fet there be 
two delicate or rich cabinets, daintily paved, richly 
hanged, glazed with eryftalline glafs, and a rich 
cupola in the mid, and all ether elegancy that 


may be thought Bacon. 
2. A hut or fmall foufe. 
Hearken awhile in thy green cahiret, 
The laurel fong of careful Colinet. Spenfer. 


3. A private room in which confultations 
are held. 7 
You began in the cabinet what you afterwards 
pra&tifed in the camp. Dryden. 
4. A fet of boxes or drawers for curiofi- 
ties ; a private box. 
Who fees a foul in fuch a body fet, 
Might love the treafure for the cabinet. Ben Forfin. 
In vain the workman fhew'd his wit, 
With rings and hinges counterfeit, 
To make it feem, in this difguife, 
A cabinet to vulgar eyes. Swift. 
5. ered place in which things of value are’ 
hidden. 
Thy breaft hath ever been the cabiret, 
Wherc I have lock'd my fecrets. Dinbam. 
We cannot difcourfe of the fecret, but by de- 
fcribing our duty; but fo much duty moft needs 
open a cabinet of my fteries. Taylor. 
Caen eT-COUNCIL. 2. f. T: 
1. A council held in a private manner, 
with unufual privacy and confidence. 
The doétrine of Italy, and practice of France, 
in fome kings times, hath introduced cabmct- 
councils. Bacon. 
2. A fele& number of privy counfellors 
fappofed to be particularly truited. 
From the higheft to the loweft it is univerfally 
read; from the cabinct-council to the nurfery. 
Gay to Swift. 
Ca’BIxneT-MAKER. n. f. [from cabinet 
and make.] One that makes {mall nice 


drawers or boxes. 

The root'of an old white thorn will make very 
fine boxes and combs; fo that they would be of 
great ule for the cabinct-makcrs, as well as the 
turners and others. Mortimer. 

CABLE. 2, / [cak], Welth; cabel, Dutch. ] 
The great rope of a ship to which the 
anchor is faftened. 

What though the maft be now blown overboard, 
The cable broke, the holding anchor loft, 

And half our failors fwallow'd in the’Avod, 
Vet lives qur pilot ftill? Shakefpeare. 

The length of the cable is the bife of the ihip in 
all exiremidies; and the reafon is, becaufe it makes 
fo many bendings and waves, a3 the fhip, riding 
at that length, is not able to ftretch it; and no- 
thing breaks chat is not ftretched. Rakigd. 

The cables crack ; the failors fearful cries 
Afcend; and fable night involves the fkies. Dryd. 


CAD 


CACHINNA'TION. a. fe [ cachinnatio, 
Lat.}] A loud laughter. Did. 

Ca‘cxerev. n. f. A fih, faid to make 
thofe who eat it laxative. 

To CA’CKLE. v. n. [haeckelen, Dutch.] 

1. To make a noife as a goofe. 

The nightingale, if fhe fhould fing by day, 
When every goofe is cackling, would be thought 
No better a mufician than the wrens Sbakejpeare. 

Or rob the Roman geefe of all their glories, 
And-fave the ftate, by cackling to the tories. Pope. 

2. Sometiines it is ufed for the noife of a 
hen. 

The trembling widow, and her daughters twain, 
This woeful cackling cry with horrour heard 
Of thofe diftra@ed damfels in the yard. Dryden. 

3. To laugh; to giggle. 

Nic grinned, cackled, and laughed, till he was 
like to kill himfelf, and fell a frifking and dancing 
about the room. i Arbuthnot. 

Ca’cx ie. 2. f. [from the verb. ] 


1. The voice of a goofe or fowl. 
‘The filver goofe betore the ibining gate 
Thereflew, aud by ber cack/efav'd the ftate. Dryd. 
z. To talk idly. 
Ca’cxver. n. fi [from cackle.] 
1. A fowl that cackles. 
2. A telltale ; a tatler. 
Cacocuy’MIcaL.) adj. [from cacochy- 
Cacocuy MICK. my.| Having the 
humours corrupted. 
It will prove very advantageous, if only caco- 
chymick, to clarity his blood with a laxative. 
Harvey on Cinfumptions. 
If the body becacochymical, the tumours are apt 
to degenerate into very venomous and malignant 
abfceffes, Wifeman. 
The ancient writers diftinguifhed putrid fevers, 
by putrefa@tion of blood, choler, melancholy, and 
phlegm ;-and thia is to be explained ‘by an effer- 
vefcence ‘happening in a particular cacochymical 
bloqd. Fleyer on the Hurrours. 
CACOCHY’MY. 2. J. [xanoyupia.] A 
depravationof the humours from a found 
ftate, to what the phyficians call by a 
eneral name of acacochymy. Spots, and 
Stoli of the fkin, are figns of 
weak fibres; for the lateral veffels, 
which lie out of the road of circulation, 
let grofs humours pafs, which could not, 
if the velfels had their due degree of 
ftricture. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Strong beer, a liquor that attributes the half of 
its ill qualicies to the hops, confifting of an acri- 
monious fiery nature, fets the blood, upoa the leait 
cacechymy, into an orgafmus. Harvey. 


Ca’suans. 2. / Small ropes ufed in CacopHony. nje [xaxePovia.] A bad 


fhips. Dia. 
Cacao, See CHOCOLATE NUT. 
CACHE CTICAL. } adi. [from cachexy.] 
ICACHECTICK. } Having an ill habit 
of body; ficwing an ill habit. 
Young and florid. bivud, rather than vapid and 
cache Tical. Arbuthnoton Air. 
The crude chyle (wimi: inthe b!ood, and appears, 
as mifk in the blood, of fome perions who are ca- 
ciie: Flyer. 
CACHE XY. n. /. [xayrdiz.] A general 
word to exprefs a great variety of fymp- 
toms : mot commonly it denotes fuch a 
diltemperature of the humours, as hin- 
ders nutrition, and weakens the: vital 
and animal functions ; proceeding from 


found of words. 

Thele things fhall lie by, till you come to carp 
at them, and alter rhimes, grammar, triplets, and 
cacopbonies of all kinds. Pope to Swifi. 

To Cacu MINaTE. uv. a. [cacwinizo, Lat. ] 
To make fharp.or pyramidal. Dif. 

Cava'vexous. adj. (cadaver, Lat.) Hav- 
ing the appearance of a dead careats ; 
having the qualities.of a dead earcals, 

In vainidorthey tcruple to approach the dead, 
who livangly arc cadaverousy tor sear of any outward 
pollution, whofe temper pollutes themtelvcs. 

Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 

The urine, long detained in the bladder, ‘as well 
as glaly, will grow red, foctid, cadaw-rous, and alka- 
line. T'he cate is the fame with the @agnant waters 
of hydrupical perfons. Arbutbnat om Aliments. 


weaknefs of the fibres, and an-abufe of | Cannois. n. J. [‘Phis word is ufed in Erfe 


the non-naturals, and often from fevere 
acute diftem pers. Arbuthnot on Diet. 1 
VoL. [. - 


‘for the variegated clothes of the High- 
landers. } 


t 


CAD 
1. A kind of tape or ribbon. 


He hath ribbons of all ithe colours of the rain- 
bow; inkles, caddifes, cambricks, lawns; why, he 
fings them over as if they werc gods and goddeffes. 

Shake/peare. 
2. A kind of worm or grub found in a 
cafe of ftraw. 

He loves the mayfly, which is bred of the cod- 
worm, or caddis; and thefe make the trout bold 
and luty. 4 Walton's Angler. 

Cape. aaj. [It is deduced, by Skinner, 
from cadeler, Fr. an old word, which 
fignifies to breed up tenderly.] Tames 
foft; delicate; as, a cade lamb, a lamb 
bred at home. 

To Cave. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
breed up in foftnefs. 

Cave. nef. [cadus, Lat.] A barrel. 

We John Cade, fo termed of our fuppofed 
father.—-—Or rather of ftealing a cade of her- 
rings. Skakefpearee 

Soon as thy liquor from the narrow ells 
Of clofe prefs'd hufks is treed, thou muft refrain 
Thy thirfty foul ; let none perfuade to broach 
Thy thick, unwholefome, undigefted cades. Philips. 


Cape-worm. 2.f. The fame with caddis. 


Cxsewer.$ PA Leeds Fe 


1. Fall; ftate of finking ; decline. 

Now was the fun in weftern cadence low 
From noon; and gentle airs, due at their hours, 
To fan the earth, now wak’d. Milton. 

2. The fall of the voice; fometimes the 
general modulation of the voice. 

The fliding, in the clofe or cadence, hath an 
agreement with the figure in rhetorick, which they 
call preter expeciatum; for there is a pleafure even 
in being deccived. Bacon. 

There be words not'made with lungs, 

Sententious fhow'rs! O let them ‘falli! 

"Pheir cadence is rhetorical. Crafbar. 

3. The flow of verfes, or periods. 

The words, the verfification, and all the other 
elegancies of found, as cadences, and turns of words 
upon the thaught, perform exactly the fame office 
both in dramatick and epick poetry. Dryden. 

The cadency of one line mutt bejasrule toythat 
of the next; as the found of the former mut 
flide gently into that which follows. Dryden, 

4. The tone or found. 
Hallow rocks retain 
The found of bluft’ring winds, which all night long 
Had rous’d the fea, now with hoarfe cadence In 
Sea-faring men, o’erwatch’d. Milton. 

He hatha confuicd remembrance of words ince 
he left the univerfity 5 he hath lott half their 
meaning, and puts them together with no regard, 
except to their cadence. Swifts 

g. In horfemanfhip. 

Cadence is an equal meafure or proportion which 
a horfe obferves in all this motions, when he is 
thoroughly managed. Farrier’s Dif}. 


CA'DENT. adj. [cadens, Lat.] Falling 
down. 

CADET. #. fe [cadet; Fr: pronounced 
cane. } 

1. The younger brother. 


2. The youngeft brother. 
Jofeph was the youngeft of the .twotve, ard 
David the cleventh fon, and the cader.of Jetis. 
Brown's Vulgar Krrowts. 


3. A voluntier in the army, who ferves 1m 
expectation of a commiffion. 
Ca’pew. 2. A A ttraw worm. See Can. 
DIS. Did, 
Ca’ocer. #. f. [from cadge, or cage, a 
panier.) “A huckiter ; one who brings 
butter, eggs, and poultry, from the. 
country to market. 
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CA’DI. x. f A magiitrate among the: 


‘Furks, whofe ofice feems nearly to 
anfwer to that of a juilice of peace. 


Capuciack.»./. A fort of pear. 


CE CIAS. noh [bat.] A wind from 
the north-eatt. | 
Now, fromthe north, 
Boreas and Cacias, and Argehtes loud; 
And: Thracias, rend the woods, and {cas upturn. 
Myltcn. 
CÆSA'REAN., See CESARIAN. 


C.ESU’RA, mf. (Lat.] A figure in poe- 
try; by which a fhort fyllable after a 
complete foot is made long. 


CA’FTAN., n. J. [Perfick.] -A Perfian or 
Turkith veft or garment. 


Cac. 2 fA barrel, or wooden veffel, 
containing four or five gallons. Some- 
times eg. 

CAGE. naf. [cage, Fr. from cavea, Lat. } 

1. An inclofure of twigs or wire, in which 
‘birds are kept. 

See whether a cag: can pleafe abird? or whe- 

- ther a dog grow not fiercer with tying? = Sidrey. 
He taught me how.to know a man in love; in 
which cage of rufhes, 1 am fure you are not a pri- 
foner. 5% Shakefpeare. 

Though flaves, like birds that fing not ina cage, 
They loft their genius, and poetick rage ; 
Homers again and Pindars may be found, 

And his great ations with their numbers crown’d. 
Waller. 
And parrots, imitating human tongue, 
And finging birds in filver cages hung; 
And ev'ry fragrant flow’r, and gd’rous green, 
Were forted well, withiumps of amber laid between. 
Dryden. 
A man recurs tosour fancy, by remembering 
his garment; a beaft, bird, or filb, by the cage, 
or court-yard, or cierny wherein it was kept. 
Watts on the Mind. 
The reafon why fo few marriages are happy, is, 
becaufe young ladies fpend tkeir time in making 
nets, not in making cages. Swift. 
2.-A.place for wild. beafts,. inclofed with 
pallifadoes. 

3. A prifon for petty malefactors. 

Jo Cace: v. a. [from the noun.] To in- 
clofe in_a cage. 

He f{woln, and pamper’d with high fare, 
Sits down, and fnorts, cag’d in his befket-chair. 
Donne. 


CAI-MAN, nif- The American name of 
a crocodile. 


To CAJO'LE. v. a. [cageoller, Fr.] To 

flatter ; to footh; to coax :.a low word. 
Thought he, 'tis no mean part of civil 

State prudence, to cajole the devil. Hudibras. 
The one affronts him, while the other cajcles 

and pities him: takes up his quarrel, thakes his 

head at it, clafps his hand upon his breaft, and 


then protsfts and protefts. L'Efirange. 
My tongue that wanted to cajole 
J try`d, but not a word would troll. Rymer. 


CAJO'LER. n. f. [from cajole.)-A flatterer,; 
a wheedler. 


J 
CAL 


knave in Englith, and furin Latin; fo, 


certainly does flavery deftroy virtue. 
"Hyiov tas agiti amociwulas durcicy nue. 
Homer. 
A flave and a fcoundrel are fignified by 
the fame words in many languages.] A 
mean villain; a defpicable knave: it 
often implies a mixture of wickednefs 
and milery. 
Vilècairnif ! vaffal of dread and defpair, 
Unworthy of the common breathcd air ! 
Why tivett thou, dead'dog, a longer day, 


And dolt not unto death thyfelf prepare ? Spenfer.. 


"Tis not impofiible 
But one, the wicked’ ft cairiff on. the ground, 
May fecm as fhy, as grave, as juif, as abfolute, 
As Angelo. . Shakefpeure. 
The wretched caitiff, all alone, 
As he believ‘d, began to moan, 
And tell his ftory to himfelf. 
CAKE. z». f. [cuch, Teutonick. ] 
1. A kind of delicate bread. ` 


You muft be feeing chriftenings! do you look 
for ale and cakes here, you rude rafcals ? ` Shake/p. 

My cake is dough, but I°ll in among the reft, 
Out of hope of all but my fhare of the feaft. Shak. 

The diimal day was come; the priefts prepare 
Theirleaven'd cakes, and fillets for my hair. .Dryd. 

2. Any thing of a form rather flat than 
high ;_ by which it is fometimes diftin- 
guifhed from a loaf. 

There is a cake that groweth upon the fide of a 
dead tree, that hath gotten no name, but it ts large, 
and of a cheftnut colour, and hard and pithy. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
3. Concreted matter ; coagulated matter. 


Hadibras. 


Then when the fleecy fkies new cloath the wood, 


And cakes of ruftling ice come rolling down the 
flood. Dryden. 
To Cake. v, 2. [from the noun.] To 
harden, as dough in. the oven. 
This burning matter, as it funk very leifurcly, 
had*time to cake together, and form the bottom, 
which covers the mouth of that dreadful vau!t that 
lies underncath it. Addifon on Italy. 
This ts that very Mab, 
That plats the manes of horfes in the night, 
And cakes the elflocks in foul fluttith hairs. Shak. 
He rins’d the wound, 
“And wafh'd away the ftrings and clotted blood, 
That cak'd within. F Addifn. 
CAaLARA'sSH Tree. 
It hath a flawer confifting of'one leaf, divided at 
the ‘brim into feveral parts; from whofe cup.rifes 
the pointal, in the hinder part of the flower; which 
afterwards becomes a ficthy fruit, having an-hard 
fhell. They rife to the height of twenty-five or 
thirty feet in the Weft Indies, where they grow na- 
turally. The thells are ufed by the negroes for cups, 
as alfo for making inftruments of mufic, by mak- 
ing a hole’in the fhell, and putting in fmall tones, 
with which they make a fort of rattle. Miller. 


CALAMA NCO. 2: f. [a word derived, pro- 
bably by fome accident, from calaman- 
cus, Lat. which, in the middle ages, fig- 
nifed a hat.}] A kind of woollen ituff. 


He was of a bulk and ftature larger than ordi- 
nary, had a red coat, flung open to thew acala- 
manco waiftcoat. + Tatler. 


Cajo'Lery. n. f. [cajolerie, Fr.]-Flattery. | Car amines or Lapis Calaminaris. n. f. 


CAISSON. n. /. (French.] 

1. A cheft of bombs or powder, laid in 
the enemy’s way, to be. fired at their 
approach. 

2.-A wooden cafe in which the piers of 
bridges are built within the water. 


A kind of fofile bituminous earth, which, 
being mixed with copper, changes it 
into brafs. 

We muft not omit thofe, which, though not of 
fo much beauty, yet are of greater ufe, wiz. load- 
tones, whet(tones ofall kinds, limeftones, cala- 
mine, or lapis calaminaris. Locke. 


Carvrirr. nèf [cattivo, Ital. a flave ; |Ca'raminT. n. f. [calamintha, Lat.) The 


whence it came to'fignify.a bad man, 


name of a plant. 


with fome implication of meannefs ; as | Cara mitous. adj. [calamitofus, Lat.] 
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t. Miferable; involvedyin diftrefs; op. 
prefed with -infelicity ; unhappy 
wretched: applied to men.» , i 

This is a graeious provifion God Almighty bath 
made in favour of the neceffitous and’calamito:'s 5 
the ftate of fome, in this life, being fo.extremely 
wretched and deplorable, if, comparedwith others. 

Calemy. 

2. Full of mifery; diftrefsful:. applied to 
external circumftances. s 

Whatcalamitous effets theairofithiscitywrought 
upon us the laft year, you may read in my difcourfe 
of the plagucs Harvey on Confumptionse- 

Seri neceffity + ’ 
Subdues me, and calemitcus conftraintt © — 
Left on my head both fin and punifhment, 
However infupportable, be all . 
Devolv'd. Mitten. 
Much rather I thal! chufe i 
To live the pooreftin my tribe, than richeft, 
And be in that calamitous prifon left. Milton. 

In this fad and calamitous condition, deli veranger 
from an oppreffour would have even revived them. 

d Swift. 

Cava’mitousness. 2. f. [from calami- 
tous.] “Mifery ;' diftrefs. E 

CALAMITY’ 2. J. [calamitas, Lat.] y 

1. Misfortune; caufe of milery.; diftrefs.. 

Another ill accident is drought, and the fpind- 
ling of the corn, whith with us is rare, butin hotter 
countries common ; infomuch as the’word calamity 
was firft derived from ca/amus, when the corn could 


not get out of the falk. Bacon. 
2. Mifery.; diftrefs. y 
This infinite ca/amity Mall. caufe s. +3 
To human life, and houshould peace confound. 
Milton 


From adverfe fhores.in fafety let her hear, 
Foreign calamity, and diftanc war ; 

Of which, great ‘heav’n, let her no portion.bear., 
_ « Priore 
CA’LAMUS. n. J. [Lat.] +A fort of reed 
or fweet-fcented wood, mentioned in 
fcripture with the ,other angredients, of 
the facred perfumes. It is a knotty root, 
reddifh without, and white within which 
puts forth long and narrow leaves, antl 
brought from the Indies. The prophets 
{peak of it as a foréign commodity of 
great value. Thefe iweet reeds have 
no {meil when they are green, but when 
they are dry only. ‘Their.form differs 
not from other reeds, and their fmell is 

perceived upon entering the marfhes. 
Caluet. 
Take thou alfo unto thee principal {pices of pure 


myrrh, of {weet cinnamon, and of {weet calamus. 
Exodus, xxx 2.30 


Cara’su.n.f. [caleche, Fr.] Afmall car- 
riage of pleafure. 

Daniel, a fprightly fwain, that us‘d to fath. 3} 

The vig'rous fteeds, that drew his lord’s ca/ufhe . 

X F inge 

The ancients ufed ‘ca/a/bes, the figures of feVerdl 

of them being to be feen on ancient monuments. 

They are very fimple, light, and drove by the tra- 

veller himfelf. Arbuthnot on Cains. 

Ca'LCEATED. adj. [calceatus, Lat.) Shod ; 
fitted with fhoes. ; 


CALCEDO’' NIUS. n. f. (Lat.}] A kind of 
precious ftone. 

Calcedcnius is of the agate kind, and of a mifty 
grey, clouded with blue, or with purple. 
Woodward on Foffils. 

To Ca’icinaTE. See ZoCaLcine: 

In hardening, by baking without melting, the 
heat hath thefe degrees; frit, it indurateth, then 
maketh fragile, and laltly it doth calcinate. 

Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 
CALCINATION. 
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CALCINATION. 2. f [from calcinés cal- 
" cination, Fr.] Such a management of 
bodies by fire, as renders them reducible 
to powder; wherefore it is called chy- 
„mical pulverization. ‘This is the next 
` degree of the power of fire beyond that 
of fufion ;. for when fufion is longer con- 
` tinued, not only the more fubtile par- 
ticles of the body itfelf fly off, but the 
particles of fire likewife infinuate them- 
felves. in fuch multitudes, and are fo 
blended through its whole  {ubftance, 
that the fluidity, firft caufed by the fire, 
can no longer fubfift. From this union 
‘arifes a third kind of body, which, being 
“very porous and brittle, is eafily reduced 
. to powder ; for, the fire having pene- 
trated every where into the pores of the 
body, the particles are both hindered 
from mutual contact, and divided into 
minute atoms. Quincy. 
Divers refidences of bodies are thrown away, as 
foon as the diftillation or calcinaticn of the body 
thar yieldeth them is ended. Bale. 
This may be effected, but not without a calcina- 
tion, or reducing it by art into a fubtle powder. 
. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Catcirnarory. 2. f. [from calcinate.] A 
veffel ufed in calcination. 


Yo CALCI'NE. v. a. [calciner, Fr. from 
calx, Lat. 

1. To burn in the fire to a calx, or friable 
fabftance. See CALCINATION. 

The folids feem to be earth, bound together with 
fome oil; for if a bone be calcined, fo as the lcan 
force will crumble it, being immerfed in oil, it 
will grow firm again. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. To burn up. 

Fiery difputes that union have calcin'd, 

Almoft as many minds as men we finds Denbam. 
To Catci'Nne. v. a: To become a calx by 

heat. 

~ This chryftal is a pellucid fiffile ftone, clear 

as water, and without colour, enduring a red beat 

without lofing its tranfparency, and, ina very ftrong 
1 heat, calcining without fufion.  Newron’s Opticks. 
To CALCULATE. v. a. [calculer, Fr. 
~ from calculus, Lat. a little Rone or bead, 

ufed in operations of numbers. ] 


1. To compute ; to reckon: as, he cal- 
culatgs his expences. 
2. To compute the fituation of the pla- 
nets at any certain time. 
A cunning man did calculate my birth, 
* And told me, that by water I fhould die. 
a Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. 
Why a!l thefe fires, why all thefe gliding ghofts, 
* Why old men, fools, and children calculate, 
Why all thofe things change from their ordinance ? 
; Shakefpeare. 
Who were there then in the world, to obferve the 
births of thofe firt men, and calculate their nati- 
Vities, as they {prawled out of ditches? ` Bentley. 
$. To adjuft ; to project for any certain 
end. . 
The reafonablenefs of religion clearly appears, 
az it tends fo directly to the happinefs of men, and 
1s, upon all accounts, calculated for our benefit. 
Tillotfen. 
To Ca'LCULATE. v. n. To make a com- 
putation. : 
Cancuna tion. n. f. [from calculate.) 
1. Apractice, or manner of reckoning ; the 
art of numbering. 
Cypher, that great fricnd: to calewlaticn; or 
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. rather, which changcth cc/culation into eafy com- 
putation. * Holder on Time. 
z. A reckoning’; the refult of arithmetical 
operation. 
If then their calcmdaticn be true, for fo they 
reckon. : Hooker. 
Being different from calculations of the ancients, 
their obfervations confirm not ours. . 
Breqwa's Vulgar Brrours, 
CALCULA TOR. 2. fi [from calculate.) A 
computer; a reckoner. 
CA'LCULATORY. ad. [from calculate.] 
Belonging to calculation. 
CALCULE. x. J- (calculus, Lat:] Reck- 
oning ; compute : obfolete. 
The general calcule, which was made in the lat 
perambulation, exceeded eight millions. 
Heavel’s Vocal Foreft. 
Ca‘icurose. ) adj. [from calculus, Lat.] 
Ca‘_cutous.§ Stony; gritty. 
s The volatile falt of urine wiil coagulate fpirits 
of wme; and thus, perhaps, the ftones, or calcu- 
“ icfe concretions in the kidney or bladder, may be 
produced. Brown's Vulgar Erpcars. 
I have found, by opening the kidneys of a cal- 
culous perfon, that the {tone is formed earlier than 
I have fugge‘ted. Sharp. 
CALCULUS. n. J: [Latin.] The ftone in 
the bladder. 
Ca‘tpron.. m. f-.[ehauldron, Fr. from 
calidus, Lat.} A pot; aboiler; a kettle. 
In the midft of all 
There placed was a ca/dron wide and tall, 
Upon a mighty furnace, burninghot. Fairy n 
Some ftrip the fkin ; fome portion out the fpoil; 
The limbs, yet trembling, in the cal/drons boil ; 
Some on the fire the recking entrails broil. é 
Dryden's FEneid. 
In the late eruptions, this great hollow was like 
a vaft caldrcn, filled with glowing and inclted, mat- 
ter, which, as it boiled overin any part, ran down 
the fides of the mountain. ddifon. 
Cacecue. The fame with Cavasu. 
CaLera CTION.. f. [froin calefacio,Lat.] 
1.°The act of heating any thing. 
2. The ftate of being heated. 
CaLera crive.adj. [fromcalefacio, Lat.] 
That which makes any thing hot ; heat- 
ing. 
Caceractory. adj. [from calefacio, 
Lat.] That which heats. 


To CA’LEFY. v. n. [calefio, Lat.] To 
grow hot; to be heated. 

Cryftal wul calefy unto electricity; that is, a 
power to attract ftraws, or light bodies, and convert 
the needle, freely placed. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To Ca’Lery. v. a. To make hot. 

CALENDAR. a. f. [calendarium, Lat.] A 
regifter of the year, in which the 
months, and ftated times, are marked, 
as feftivals and holidays. 

What hath this day deferv'd ? what hath it done, 
That it in golden letter thould be fet 
Among the high tides, in the calendar ? 

Shake/pcare’s King Jobn, 

We nee from calendars differing from one 
another; the compute of the one anticipating that 
of the other. Brown. 

Curs'd be the day when firft I did appear; 

Let it be blotted from the calendar, 
Left it pollute the month ! Dryden's Fables. 
To CALENDER. vw. a. (calendrer, Fr. 
Skinner.] To drefs cloth; to lay the 
nap of cloth fmooth. 
CALENDER. x. /. [from the verb.] A 
hot prefs ; a prefs in which clothiers 
{mooth their cloth. 
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‘Ca‘Lewprer. » f. [from calender.] The 


perfon who calenders. 

Ca LENDS. 2. f [calende, Lat. It has 
no fingular.] The firit day of every 
month among the Romans. 


Ca’Lventure. 2. f. [from caleo, Lat.] A 
diemper peculiar to failors in hot cli- 
mates; wherein they imagine the fea 
to be green fields, and will throw them- 
felves into it. Quincy. 

And for that lethargy was there no cure, 
But to be*catt into a calerture. Denbam. 
So, by a caler:ture mifled, 
The mariner with rapture fees, 
On the fmooth ocean’s azure bed, 
Enamell'd fields, and verdant trees : 
With cager hafte he longs to rove 
In that fantaitic fcene, and thinks 


It muft be fome enchanted grove 3 
And in he leaps, and down he finks. Swift. 


Carr. n. f. calves in the plural., [cealr, 
Saxon ; kalf, Dutch. ] ry 
1. The young of a cow. 
The colt hath about four years of growth; and 
fo the fawn, and fo the calf. * Bacon's Nat. Hiftory. 
Acofta tells us of a fowl in Peru, called condore, 
which will kill and eat up a whole calf ata time. 
Wilkinse 
Ah, Blouzelind! I love thee more by half 
Than does their fawns, or cows the new-fall’n calfa 
Gaye 
z. Calves of the lips, mentioned by Hofea, 
fignify facrifices of praife and prayers, 
which the captives of Babylon addreffed 
to God, being no:longer in a condition 
to offer facrifices in his temple. Galmet. 
Turn to the Lord, and fay unto htm, Take away 
all iniquity, and receive us gracioufly: fo will we 
render the calves of our lips. Hofea, xiv. 26 
3. By way of contempt and reproach, ap- 
plied toa human being ; a dolt; a fuč 
pid wretch, 
When a child haps to be got, 
That after proves an ideot ; 
When folk perceive it thriveth not, 
Some filly doating brainless calf, 
That underftands things by the half, 
Says, that the fairy left the oaf, 
And took away, the other.» Drayton's vot yt 
4. The thick, plump, bulbous part of, the 
leg. [4alf, Dutch.] 
Into her legs I'd have love's iffues fall, 
And all her calf into a gouty fmall. Suckling» 
Thecalf of that leg eliftered. }¥ifeman's Surgery. 
CALIBER. 2. f. (calibre, Fr.] The bore; 
the diameter of the barrel of a gun; 
the diameter of a bullet. 
Ca‘tice. mf. [calix, Lat.] A cup; a 
chalice. 
There is a natural analogy between the ablution 
of the body and the purification of the foul; bc- 
tween eating the holy bread and drinking the fa- 


cred calice, and a participation of the body and 
blood of Chrift. Taylor. 

Ca‘tico, n. f. [from Calecut in India.] 
An Indian ftuff made of cotton ; fome- 
times itained with gay and beautiful co- 
ours. # 

I wear the hoop petticoat, and am all in calicoes, 
when the fincft are in filks. Addtion’s Spefatcre 

Ca‘urp. adj. [calidus, Lat.) Hot; burn- 
ing ; fervent. 
Cauipiry. n. f. [from calid.] Heat. 

Ice will diffolve in any way of heat} for it will 
diffolve with fire, it will colliquate in water, or 
warm oil; nor doth it only fubmit into an atual 
heat, but not endure:the potential ‘ca/‘dity of many 
waters. Brown's Vulgur Evrows. 

“k 2 Ca‘Lir. 
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Cair, pas [4balifa, Arab: an heir 

Ca'LIPH. § or fuceefior.} Atitle affuined 
by the fucceffors of Mahomet among 
the Saracens, who were vetted with ab- 
foluge power in affairs both religious.and 
civil. 

Calica Tion, n. /. [from caligo, Lat. 
to be dark.] Darknefs ; cJoudineis. 

Inftead of a diminution, or imperfea vision, in 
the mole, we affirm an abolition, or total priva- 
tion; inftead of caligaticn, or dimnefs, we-con- 
Clude a cecity, or blindnefs. Brown. 

Carreinous.adj. [caligino/us, Lat.) Ob- 
{cure; dim; full of darknefs. 

Cari’cixousness.#. /.[ fromcaliginous.} 
Darknefs:; obfcurity. 

Ca LIGRAPHY. 2. fi [xariygadia.] Beau- 
tiful writing. 

This language is incapable of caligraphy. 

rideaux. 
Ca’trpers. See CALLIPËRS. 
Ca’Liver. 2. f. [from caliber.] A hand- 
gun; a harquebufe; an old mukket. 
Come, manage me your caliver. 
Shake/peare’s Henry 1V. 
CALIX. n. f. (Latin.] A cup: a word 
ufed in botany ; as, the calix of a flower. 
Yo CALK. v. a. [from calage, Fr. hemp, 
with which leaks are ftopped ; or from 
cxle, Sax. the keel. Skinner.) To ftop 
the leaks of a fhip. 

There is a great errour committed in the man- 
ner of calking his majefty’s thips; which being 
done with rotten oakum, is the caufe they are 
lealsy. Raleigh's Effays. 

So here fome pick out bullets from the fide ; 
Some drive old oakum through each feam and rift ; 

Their left hand does the calking iron guide, 
The rattling mallet with the right they lift. Dryd. 

Ca’ixer. n. f. [from calk.] The work- 
man that ftops the leaks of a fhip. 

The ancicnts of Gebal, and the wife men there- 
of, were in thee thy ca/kers; all the thips of the 
fea, with their mariners, were in thee to occupy 
thy merchandize. | Exck. xxvii. ge 

Ca'LKING. 2. / A term in painting, 
ufed where the backfide is covered with 
black lead, or red chalk, and the lines 
traced through on a waxed plate, wall, 
or other matter, by pafling lightly over 
each ftroke of the defign with a point, 
which leaves an impreffion of the colour 
on the plate or wall. Chambers, 


Jo CALL. v. a. [calo, Lat. kalder, Da- 
nifh. } 
1. To name; to denominate. 
And God called the light day, and the dark- 
acís he called night. Gencfisy ie 5. 
2. To fammon, or invite, to or from any 
place, thing, or perfon. It is often ufed 
with local particles, as sp, down, in, out, 
Be not amazed ; call all your fenfes to you; 
defend my reputation, or bid farewel to your good 
jte for Cvecte Shakefe Tle 
Why came not the flave back to me when I 
ealled him? Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
Are you call'd firth from out a world af tien, 
To flay the innocent? Sbakefpeare’s Richard MI. 
Lodronivs, that famous captain, was called up, 
and told by his fervants that the general was fled. 
Knolles’s Hiftory. 
Or cal] ap him that left half told 
The ftory of Cambufcan bold. Milton. 
Drunkennefs calls off the watchmen from their 
towers 3 and then evils proceed from a loofe heart, 
and an untied tongue. Taylor's Holy Living. 
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The foul makes ufe of her memory, £0 call to 
mird what the is to treat of. 

Duppa's Rules to Deveticn. 

Such fine employments our whole days divide ; 
‘The falutatious of the morning tide 
Call up the fun; thofe erffled, to the hatl 
We wait the patron, hear the lawyers bawl. Dryd. 

Then by confent abftain from further toils, 
Ca!l off the dogs, and gather up the fpoils. Addi/. 

By the pleafures of the imagination or fancy, 
I mean fuch at arife from vifible ohjedts, when 
we cali up their ideas into our minds by paintings, 
ftatuess or defcriptions. Addiyow's Spectator. 

Why dof thou cal! my forrows up afreth ? 

My father’s name brings tears intu my eves. 
Aldifcn's Cate. 

I am called off from public differtations, by a 
domettic affair of great importance. Tatier. 

ZÆ fehylus has a tragedy intitled Perf, in which 
the thade of Darius is calkd up. 

Broome on the Oday 

The paffions call atay the thoughts, with-in- 
ceffant importunity, toward the objeét that excited 
them. Watts. 

3. To convoke; to fummon together. » 

Now call we our high court of parliament, 

, Sbakifpeare. 

The king being informed of much that had 
pafied that night, fent to the lord mayor to call 
a common council immediately. Clarendon. 

4. To fummon judicially. l 

The king had fent for the earl to return home, 
where he fhould be called to account for all his 
mifcarriages. Clarendon. 

Once a day, efpecially in the early years of lite 
and Rudy, call yourfelves to an account, what new 
ideas, what new propcfition or truthy you have 
gained. Watts. 

5. To fummon by command. 

In that day did the Lord God of hofts call to 
weeping, and to mourning, and to baldnefs, and 
to girding with fackcloth. Tfaiab, xxii, 12. 

6. In the theological fenfe, to infpire with 
ardours of piety, or to fummon into the 


church. 
Paul, a fervant of Jefus Chrift, called to be an 
apoftle, feparated untothegofpelof God. Rom. i.t. 
7. To invoke ; to appeal to. 
‘I call God for a record upon my foul, that, to 
{pare you, 1 came not as yet unto Corinth. 
2 Cor. i. 23. 
8. To appeal to. ~ « 

When that lord perplexed their counfels and 
defigne with inconvenient objeétions in law, the 
authority of the lord Manchefter, who had trod the 
fame paths, was ftill called upon. Clarendon. 

g. To proclaim ; to publifh. 

Nor ballad-finger, plac'd above the crowd, 
Sings with a note fo thrilling, fweet, and lond, 
Nor parith clerk, who calls the pfalm to clear. Gay. 

10. To excite ; to put in action ; to bring 
into view. , 
He fwells with angry pride, 
And calls forth all hlisfpots on every fides Cotuley. 

See Dionyfius Homer's thoughts refine, 

And call new beauties forth from ev'ry linc. Pope. 
11. To ftigmatize with fome opprobrious 
denomination. 

Deafnefs unqualifics men for all company, except 
friends; whom I can cal! names, if they do not 
fpeak loud enough. Swift to Pope. 

12. To call back. To revoke ; to retract. 

He alfo is wife, and will bring -evil, and will 
not call back his words; but'will arife againft the 
houfe of the evil doers; and againft the help of 
them that work iniquity. Tfaiah, xxxi. 2. 

13. To call for. To demand ; to require ; 
to claim. 

Madam, his majefty doth call for you, 

And for your grace, and you, my noble lord. 


Sbakefpeare. 
You fee how men of merit are foughe after ; 
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the undeferver may ficep, when the man of aflon 
is celled for. Shakelpearee. 
Among them he a fpirit of phrenfy fent, 
Who hurt their minds, 
And urg’d you on, with mad defie; 
To call in halte fer their deftroyer. 
Milton's Sampfon Sgonifies, 
For mafter, or for fervant, here to call, 
Was all alike, where only two were all. 
Dryden's Fables. 
He commits every fin that his appetite cals for, 
or perhaps his conititution or fortune can bear. 
Rogert. 


14. Yo call in. To refume money at in- 


tereft. 

Horace defcribes an old ufurer, as fo charmed 
with the pleafures of acountry life, that, in order to 
make a purchafe, he calicd in all his money ; ‘but 
what was the event of it? why, in a very few days 
after, he put it out again. Addifon's Speator. 

15. Tocallin. To refume any thing that 
is in other hands. 

If clipped moncy be called im all at once, and 
topped trom paffing by weight, I fear it will ftop 
trade. ; Locke. 

Neither is any thing more crucl and oppreffive 
in the French government, than thcir practice of 
calling in their money, after they have funk it 
very low, and then coining it anew, at a higher 
value. Swift. 

16. To call in. To fummon together ; to- 
invite. 

The heat is paft, follow no farther now ; 

Call in the powers, good coulin Weltmareland. 
Shake/peares 
He fears my fubje&s loyalty, 
And now muĝ call in ftrangers. Denbam's eh 3 
17. To call over. To read aloud a litt or 
mufter-roll. 
18. To call out. To challenge; to fum- 


mon to fight. 

When their fovereign’s quarrel calls “em out, 

His foes to mortal combat they defy. 
Dryden's Virgie 

To CALL. wm 

1. To itop without intention of ftaying. 
This meaning probably rofe from the 
cuitom of denoting one’s prefence at the 
door by a call; but it is now ufed with 
great latitude. This fenfe is well enough 
preferved by the particles on or at ; but 
is forgotten, and the expreffion made 
barbarous, by in. 

2. To make a fhort vifit. 

And, as you go, cull on my brother Quintus, 
And pray him, with the tribunes, to coise to me. 

Ben Jonjon. 

He ordered her to call at his houle once a-weck, 
which the did fos fome time after, when he heard 
no more of her. Temple. 

That I might begin as near the fountain-head as 
poMible, 1 firit of all called in at St. James's. 

aAddifen's Spefator. 

We called in. at Morge, where there is an arti- 
ficial port. Addijon on Italy. 

3. To call on, To folicit for a favour, or 
a debt. 

I would be loth to pay him before his day; 
what need I be fo forward with him, that calls not 
on me? Shakcfpcare’s Heary IV. 

4. To call on. To repeat folemnly. 
Thrice call upon my name, thrice beat your 
breaft, 
And hail me thrice to everlafting reft. Dryden. 

The Athenians, when they loft. any mem at fea, 
went to the fhores, and calling thrice on their 
names, raifed a cenotaph, or empty monument, 
to their memories. Broome on the Ody/ffey. 

5. To call upon. Toimplore; to pray to. 

Call upon me in the day of trouble ; J will deliver 

thee, and thou shale glority me. Pfalmi. 15. 
Cabbe 


Eee ee — 
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Carr. ne /f [from the verbi] ~, 
1. A vocal addrefs of fummons or invita- 
tion. 
But death comes not at call, juftice divine 
Mends not her floweft pace for pray’rs or cries. 
=. Milton. 
But would you fing, rival Orpheus” rain, 
The wond’ring foreits foon fhould dance again: 
The moving mountairs hear the pow'rful call, 
And headlong ftreams hang lift’ning in their tall. 
Pz 
2. Requifition authoritative and public. 
It may be feared, whether our nobility would 
contentedly tuffer themfelves to be always at the 


call, and to ftand to the jentence, of a number of f` 


„mean perfons. Hosker’s Preface. 
3. Divine vocation ; fummons to true re- 
ligion. 
_ Yet he at length, time to himfelf bet known, 
Rememb'ring Abraham, by fome wond'rous call, 
May bring them back repentant and fincere. Milton. 
. A fummons from heaven; an impulfe. 

How juftly then will impious mortals fall, 

Whole pride would foar to heav’n without a call?! 
Refcommore 

Thofe who to empire by dark paths afpire, 
Still plead a cal/ to what they moft defire. Dryden. 

St. Paul himfelf believed he did well, and that 
he had a call to it, when he perfecuted the chrif- 
tians, whom he confidently thought in the wrong: 

~ but yet it was he, and not they, who were mil- 
taken. Locke. 
i§. Authority ; command. 

Oh, Sir! I with he were within my call, ci 

yours. Denbant. 
6. A demand; a claim. 

Dependence is a perpetual call upon humanity, 
and a greater incitement to tendernefs. and pity, 
than any other motivewhatfoever. Addifon's Spett, 

7. An inftrument to call birds. 

For thofe birds or beafts were made from fuch 
pipes or calls, as may exprefs the feveral tones of 
thofe crcaturcs, which are reprefented. 

? Wilkirs’s Matbematical Magick. 
8. Calling ; vocation; employment. 
Now through the land his cure of fouls he 
ftretch'd, 
And like a primitive apoftle preach’d: 
Still cheerful, ever conftant to bis call; 
By many follow'd, lov’d by moft, admir’d by all. 
oy? Dryden. 
Q. A nomination. 

Upon the fixteenth was held the ferjeants feaft at 

Ely place, there being nine ferjeants of that call. 
Bacon. 


CAa'LLAT. l 

eee } mf A'trall. 

He call'd her whore : a beggar, in his drink, 
Could not have laid fuch terms upon hiscallet. 


Sbhake/peare. 
Ca‘tuinc. x. f [from call.] 
3. Vocation; profeflion ; trade. 

If God has interwoven fuch a pleafure with our 
ordinary calling, how much fupcriour muit that 
be, which arifes from the furvey of a pious life ? 
Surely, as much as Chriftianity is nobler than a 
trade. South. 

We find ourfelves obliged to go on in honett in- 
duftry in our callings. Rogers. 

l cannot terbear warning you againft endeavour- 
ing at wit in your fermons; hecaufe many of your 
calling have made themfelves ridiculous by at- 


tempting it. Swift. 
1 lett no calling for this idle trade, 
No duty broke, no father difobey‘d. Pepe. 


a. alee ftation, or employment. 
e Gauls found the Roman fenators ready to 
dic with honour in their callings, Swift. 
J- Clafs of perfons united by the fame 

employment or profeffion. 

‘It may be a caution to all Chriftian churches 
and magiftsatcs, not to impofe celibacy on whole 
Colilirgs, and great multitudes of men or women, 
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who cannot be fuppofable to have the gift of con- 

tinence. P Hammond. 
4. Divine vocation ; invitation or impulfe 

to the true religion. 
Give all diligence, to make your calling and 

election fure. 2 Peter, 1. 10. 

St. Peter was ignorant of the calling of the Gen- 
tiles. Hakewill on Providence. 
CAa'LLIPERS. 2. f [OF this word I know 
not the etymology ; nor does any thing 
more probable occur, than that, per- 
haps, the word is cerrupted from clip- 
pers, intruments with which any thing 
is clipped, inclofed, or embraced. ] Com- 
paffes with bowed fhanks. 

Callipers meafure the diftance of any round, cy- 
lindrick, conical body; fo that when workmen ufe 
them, they open the two points to their defcribed 
width, and turn:fo much ftuff off the intended 
place, till the two points of. the ca//ipers fit juft over 
their work. Mexon's Mechanical Exercifes. 


CaLiosity. n. f. [callofté, Fr.] A kind 
of {welling without pain, like that of the 
fkin by hard labour; and therefore when 
woands, or the edges of ulcers, grow fo, 
they are faid to be callous. Quincy. 

The furgeon ought to vary the diet of his pa- 
tient, as he finds the fibres loofen too much, are 
too flaccid, and produce fungufes; or as they har- 
den, and produce callofities; in the firt cafe, wine 
and ipiritusus liquors are uleful, in the lat hurt- 
ful. Arbuthno: on Dict. 

Ca'LLOUS. adj. [callus, Lat.] 

1. Indurated ; hardened ; having the pores 
fhut up. 

In progrefs of time, the ulcers became finuous 
and callous, with induration of the glands. Wifeman. 

2. Hardened ; infenfible. 

Licentioufnefs has fo long paffed for fharpnefs 
of wit, and greatnefs of mind, that the confcience 
is grown callous. L’Effrange. 

The wretch is drench'd too deep ; 
His foul is ftupid, and his heart-afleep: 
Fattcn’d in vice, fo callous and fo grofs, 
He fins, and fees not, fenfelefs of his lofs.. Dryden. 
Ca‘Liousness. 2. f. [from callous. ] 


1. Hardnefs; induration of the fibres. 

The oftener we ufe the organs of touching, the 
more of thefe fecales are formed, and the fkin be- 
comes the thicker, and fo a calloufnefs grows upon 
it. f Cheyne. 

2. Infenfibility. 

If they let go their hope of everlafting life with 
willingnefs, and entertain final perdition with ex- 
ultation, ought they not to be efteemed deftirute 
of common fenfe, and abandoned to a callou/nefs 
and numbnefs of fou)? Beatlye 

Ca'LLow. adj. Unfledged; naked; with. 
out feathers. 

Burfting with kindly rupture, forth difclos'd 
Their callow young. Milton. 

Then as an eagle, who with ptous care 
Was beating widely on the wing for prey, 

To her now filent airy does repair, 

And finds her callow intants forc'd away. Dryden. 

How in fmall flights they know to try their 

young, 
And teach the callow child her parent’s fong. 


Prior. 
CA’LLUS. n. f. [Latin] 
1. An induration of the fibres. 
2. The hard fubftance by which broken 
bones are united. 
CALM. adj. (calme, Fr. kalm, Dutch.] 
t. Quiet; {erene ; not tormy ; not tem- 
peítuous : applied to the elements. 
Calmwas the day, and through the tr.nbling air 
Sweet breathing Zephyrus did loftly play 
A gentle (pirit, that lightly did allay 
Hoe Titan's beams, which then did glifter fair. 
Spenfer. 


CAL 


So fhal! theifea be calm unto us ——— Yonahe 
2. Undifturbed; unruffied: applied to the 


paffions. 

Tt is no ways congriou:, that God fhould "he 
frightening men into truth, who were made to be 
wrought. upon by calm evidence, and gentle me- 
thods of perfuafion. Atterbury. 

‘The queen her fpeech with ca/m attention hear, 
Her eyes reftrain the tilver-ftreaming tears, Pope. 

Caio. n. f } 
1. Serenity; ftillnefs; freedom from vio- 
lent motion: uted of the elements. 

It feemeth moft agreeable to, reafon that the 
waters rather food in a guietcasn, than that they 
moved with any raging os overbearing violence. 

Raleigs 
Every pilot 
Can fteer the hip in cams; bathe performs 
The {kilful part, can manageitin forms. Denham. 
Nor God alone in the Rill ea/m we find, 
He mounts the torm, and walks upon the wind. 
4 Pope. 
2. Freedom from difturbance; quiet 5. re- 
pole: applied to the paffions. 


Great and ftrange ca/ms ufually portend the moft 
violent forms ; and therefore, fince forms and calms 
do always follow one another, certainly, of the 
two, it is much more eligible to have the form 
firft, and the calm afterwards: fince a calm; before 
a form is commonly a peace of a man’s own mak~ 
ing; but aca/m after a form, a peace of God's. 

South. 
To Carm. v. a. [from the noun. } 


1. To ftill ; to quiet. 

Neptune we find bufy, in the beginning of the 

fEneis, to calm the tempeft raifed by Eolus. 
Dryden. 
2. To pacify ; to appeafe. 

Jefus, whofe bare word checked the fea, as much 
exerts himfelf in filencing the tempefts, and calm- 
ing the inteftine ftorms, within our breafts. 

Decay of Piety. 

Thole- paffions, which feem fomewhat calmed 
may be entirely laid-afleep, and never more awak- 
ened. Atterburye 

He will’d to fay, 
The facred rites and hecatombs to pay, 
And calm Minerva’s wrath. Pope. 
Ca’imer. a. f. [from calm.] The perfon 
or thing which has the power of giving 
quiet. 

Angling was, after tedious ftudy, a reft to his 
mind, a cheerer of his fpirits, a diverter of fad- 
nefs, acalmer of unquiet thoughts, a moderator of 
paflions, a procurer of contentednefs. Walton. 

Ca'LMLY. adv. [trom calm] 
1. Without ftorms, or violence; ferenély. 

In nature, things move violently to their place, 
and calmly in their place ; “fo virtuc in ambition is 
violent, in authority fettled and calm. Bacorie 

His curled brows 
Frown on the gentle ftream, which ca/mly flows. 
Derbam. 
2. Without paffions ; quietly. 
The nymph did like the fcene appear, 
Serenely pleafant, calmly fair 5 
Soft fell her words, as flew the air. 
Ca’tmwness. x. f. [from calm.] 
1, Tranquillity ; ferenity ; not ftorminefs. 

While the fteep horrid roughnefs of the wood 
Strives with the gentle calmnefs of the flood. 

Denham, 
2. Mildnefs ; freedom from pafion. 
Sir, tis fit 
You have ftrong party, or defend yourfelf 
By calmne/s, or by abfence: all’s in anger. Shake 
I beg the grace, 
You would lay by thofe terrours of your face; 
Till calmne/s to your eyes you firft rektore, 
I am afraid, and I can beg no more. Dryden. 


Ca‘umy. adj. [from calm] Calm; peace- 
ful. Not ufed, 


Priore 


And 


CAL 


And now they nigh approached to the fed, 

» Where as thofe mermaides dwelt: it was a itill 

And «z/my bay, on one fide fheltered 

a With the broad thadow of an hoary hill. Fairy Q, 

Ca‘tomec. 2. f- [calomelas, a chymical 
word. ] “Mercury fix-times fublimed. 

He repeated lenient purgatives, with calomel, once 
in three or’four days. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Caroarrick. ‘adj. (calorificus, Lat.) 
That which has the quality of producing 
heat; heating. 

A-calorifick principle is either excited within the 
heated bixly, or transferred to it, through any me- 
diam, from fome other. Silver will grow hotter 
than the liquor it contains. Grew. 

CALOTTE. n. f. [French.] 

1. A cap or coif, worn as an ecclefiaftical 
ornament in France. 

2. [In architeéture.]» A round cavity or 
depreflure, in form of a cap or cup, 
Jathed and plaiftered, ufed to diminifh 
the rife or elevation of a chapel, cabinet, 
alcove, Fc. Harris. 

CALOYERS., n. f [xarx®.] Monks of the 
Greek church. 


Temp'rate as caloyers in their fecret cells. 
Madden on Boulter. 

Ca'LTROPS. w. fa [colenæppe, Saxon. ] 

1. An inftrument made with three fpikes, 
fo that which way foever it falls to the 
ground, one of them points upright, to 
wound horfes feet. 

The ground about was thick fown with caltrips, 
which very much incomntoded the fhoclefs Moors. 
Dr. Addifon’s Account of Tangiers. 

2. A plant common in France, Spain, and 
Italy, where it grows among corn, and 
is very troublefome ; forthe fruit being 


CALUMNIA Tor. `». f. [from calumniace. } 


CAM 


That which we call calumniation, is a 
malicious and falfe reprefentation of an 


enemy’s words or attions, to an offenfive | 


purpofe. Aylife. 
A forger of accufation; a flanderer. 

He that would live clear of. the envy and hatred 
of potent celumziators, mutt lay his finger upon his 
mouth, and kecp his hand out of the ink- pot. 

L'Efirange. 

At the fame time"that Virgil was celebrated by 
Gallus, we know that Bavius and Mævins were 
his declared foes and ca/umniators. Addifon. 

CaLu mNious.adj. (trom calumny.) Slan- 
derous; fallely reproachful. 

Virtue itielf ‘icapes not calumnicus ftrokes. 


Sbakefpeare. 
With calumnicus art 
Of counterfeited truth, thus held their cars. Milton. 
CA’LUMNY. n. f: [calumnia, Lat.] Slan- 
der; falfe charge; groundlefs accufa- 
tion: with againff, or fometimes upon, 
before the perion accufed. 
Be thou as chafte as ice, as pure as fnow, 
Thou fhalt not efcape calumny. Shakefpeart. 
It is avery hard calumny upon our. foil or cli- 
mate, to afirm, that fo excellent a fruit will not 
grow here. Temple. 
CALX. n. J. (Latin.] Any thing that is 
rendered reducible to powder by burn- 
ing. . 
Gold, that is'more denfe than lead, refifts pe- 
remptorily all the dividing power of fire; and will 
not be reduced into a calx, or lime, by fuch opera- 


tion as reduces lead into it. 1 Digby. 
Ca‘tycce. as. /. [ealyculus, Lat.] A {mall 
bud of a plant. Did. 


CAMELOT. 
Ca°MLET. 


Cama‘seu. n. f. [from camachuia; which 
name is given by the orientals to the 
onyx, when, in preparing it, they find 
another colour. | 

1. A ftone with various figures and repre- 
fentations of landfkips, formed by na- 
ture. 

2. [In painting.] A term ufed where there 
is only one colour, and where the lights 
and fhadows.are of gold, wrought on a 
golden or azure ground. ‘This kind of 
work is chiefly uled to"reprefent baffo 
relievos. Chambers. 

CAMBER. 7. f. [See CamBERING.] A 
term among workmen. z 

Camber, a piece of timber cutiarching, fo as, a 
weight confiderable being fet upon it, it may in 
length of time be induced to a ftraight. i 

Moxcn's Mechanica! Exercifese 


armed with ftrong’ prickles, run into the 
feet of the cattle. This is certainly the 
plant mentioned in Virgil’s Georgick, 
under the name of tribulus. Miller. 
To Carve. v. n. {from calf.) 
1. To bring a calf: fpoken of a cow. 
When fhe has calv’d, then fet the dam afide, 
And for the tender progeny provide. Dryden. 
2. It is ufed metaphorically for any act of 
bringing forth; and fometimes of men, 
by way of reproach. 
I would they were barbarians, as they are, 
Though in Rome litter'd; not Romans, as they 
are not, > 
Though calved in the porch o° th` capitol. Shak. 
The graffy clods now ca/v'd; now half appear'd 
The tawny lion, pawing to get tree 
His hinder parts. Milton. 
Catves-snout. (antirrhinum.]| A plant. 


Snapdragon. Ca’MBERING. m. f. A word mentioned by 
€ALVI'LLE, n. J. [French.] A fort of Skianer, as peculiar to fhipbuilders, who 
apple. fay that a place is cambering, when they 


To CaLu'MNIATE. V. n. [calumnior, Lat.] 
To accufe falfely ; to charge without 
juft ground. 

Beauty, wit, high birth, defert in fervice, 
Love, friendfhip, charity, are fubject all 
To envious and calumniating time.  Sbakefprare. 
He mixes truth with falfehood, and has not for- 


mean arched. {from chambré, French. } 
Ca'MBRICK. n.f. [from Cambray, a city 
in Flanders where it was principally 
made.] A kind of ‘fine linen, ufed for 


ruffles, women’s fleeves, and caps. 
He hath ribbons of all the colours of the rain- 


CAM 


CALUMNTA rion. #. fi [from calumniate.]| Ca meL. n. f [eamelus, Lav} An-animal 


very common in Arabia, Judea, and the 
neighbouring countries. One fort is 
large, and tull of flefh, and ft to carry 
burdens of a thoufand pounds weight, 
having one bunch upon its back." An- 
other have two ‘bunches upon’ ‘their 
backs, like a natural faddle, and are 
fit either for burdens, or men to ride 
on. A third kind is leaner; and of a 
{maller dize, called dromedaries, be- 
caufe of their (wiftnefs ; which are’ ge- 
Sebi: uled for riding by men of qua- 
ity. 

Cinek have large folid feet, but not harde Camels 
will continue ten or twelve days without cating or 
drinking, and keep water a long time in their 
ftomach, for their refrefiment. Calmcte 

Patient of thirft and toil, 
Son of the defart! even the camel feels, 
Shot through his wither’d heart; the fiery blatt. 
Thim/fon. 


Came’coparn.». f.. [from camelus. and 


pardus, Lat.] An Abyffinian animal, 
taller than an elephant, but not fothick. 
He is fo named, becaufe he has a neck 
and head like a camel; he is fpotted' 
like a pard; but his {pots are white upon 
a red ground. The Italians call him 
giaraffa. Trevoux, 


i n. f. (from camel.) 


r. A kind of ftuff originally made by a 
mixture of filk and camels hair; it is 
now made with wool and filk. ) 

This habit was not of camels fkin, nor any 
coarfe texture of its hair, but rather fome finer 
weave of camelot, grograin, or the like ; inafmuch 
as thefe (tufts are fuppofed to be made of the hair 
of that animal. 

2. Hair cloth. 

Meantime the paftor hears their hoary beards, 
And eafes of their hair the loaden herds : 

Their camelots warm in tents the foldicr hold, 
And fhield the fhiv’ring mariner from cold. Drsds 


CAMERA OBSCURA. [Latin.], An op- 
tical machine ufed in a darkened cham- 
ber, fo that the light coming only thro’ 
a-double convex glafs, objects expofed 
to daylight, and oppofite to the glafs, 
are reprefented inverted upon any white 
matter placed in the focus of the glafs. 

Martin. 

Ca’MERADE. n. f [from camera, `a cham- 
ber, Lat.) One that lodges in the fame 
chamber ; a bofom companion. By cor- 
ruption we now ufe comrade. 

Camerades with him, and confederates in his 
def:gn. Rymir. 

Ca'MERATED. ady. 
Arched ; roofed flopewife. 

CAMERA TION. n. f. [cameratio, Lat.] A 
vaulting or arching. 

Camisa’pDo. n. f. [camifa, a fhirt, Ftal. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. _ 


[cameratus, Lat.] 


gotten the rule of ca/umniating ftrongly, that fome- 
thing may remain. Dryden's Fables, Pref. 
Do I calumniate ? thou ungrateful Vanoc !— 
Perfidious prince !—Is it a calumny 
To fay that Gwendolen, betroth'd to Yver, 
Was by her father firft affur'd to Valens? 
A. Philips. 


To CaLu’MNIATE. v. a To flander. 


One trade or art, even thofe that fhould be the 


moft liberal, make it their bufinefs to difdain and 
calumniate another. l Spratt. 


bow ; inkles;'caddites; cambricks, and lawns. 
. Sbakefpeare, 
Rebecca had, by the ufe of a looking glafs, and 
by the further ufe of certain attire, made of cam- 
brick, upon her head, attained to anevil art. Tatler. 
Confed'rate in the cheat, they draw the throng, 
And cambrick handkerchiets reward the fong. Guy. 
Came. The preterite of Zo come. 
Till all the pack came up, and ev'ry hound 
Tore the fad hunt{man, grov'ling on the ground. 
Addijon. 


camifrum, low Lat.] An attack. made 
by ioldiers in the dark; on which oc- 
cafion they put their thirts outward, to 
be feen by cach other. 7 
They had appointed the fame night, whofe 
darknefs would have encreafcd the fear, to. have 
given a camifado upon the Engli.. Hayward. 
Ca’MisaTED, adj. [from cami/aya fhirt.] 
Dreiied with the fhirt outward... > 


Ca‘’MLET. 
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Ca’miet. See CAMELOT. . 
He had on him a gown with wide fleeves, of a 
kind of water cam/e, of an excellent azure colour. 
' : . Bacon. 


Ca’umock. r. /. [cammoc, Saxon ; oxo- | 


nis.) An herb 
whin, or refiharrew. 
Ca’Momnbectn. f.\[anthemis.] A flower. 
Camo'ys. adj. (cams, Fr.] Flat; level; 
deprefled. Tr is only ufed of the nofe. 
Many Spaniards, of the race of Barbary Moors, 
though atter frequent commixturc, have not worn 
out the camoys nofe unto this day. 
vith Brown's Vulgar. Errcurs. 
CAMP. n. /. [cam, Fr. camp, Sax. from 
wr ; ; ur, 
‘~ Gampus, Lat.) The order of tents, 
placed by armies when they keep the 
field. We'ufe the phrafe so pitch a camp, 
toencamp. 7 
From camp to camp, through the foul womb of 


fame) with perty 


night,” " 
The hum of either army ftilly founds. | SBake/p. 
Next, to fecure our camp and naval pow'rs, - 
U Raife an embattled wall-with lofty tow’rs. © Pope. 
Jo Camp. v. a. [from the noun.] 
I..bo encamp; to lodge in tents, for 
hoftile. purpofes. 
Had our great palace the"capacity 
To camp this hoit, we would all fup together. 
l Sbakefpeare. 
2. Tocamp; topitcha camp; to fix tents. 


Camp-ricnt. x. f An old word for 
`, combat.: > | 
. For their trial by camp-fighs, the accufer; was, 
with the,peril, of his owa body, to prove the ac- 
cufed. guilty ; and, by/offering him his glove or 
gantlet, to challenge him to this trial. Hakewill. 
CAMPAIGN. =} a. fa [campaigne, Fr. cam- 
CAMPANIA. $ pania, Itàl.] : 
1. A large, open, level tract of ground, 
without hills. | mrt. i 
Anj\countries thinly inhabited, and efpecially in 
vaft campanias, there are few cities, befides what 
grow by the refidence of kings. i Teple. 
Thofe grateful groves, that fhade the plain, 
. Where Tiber-rolls majettic to the main, 
And fattens, as he runs, the fair campaign. Garth. 
2. The time for which any army keeps the 
` field, without entering into quarters. 
This mighe -have haftened bis*march, which 
.» would have made a-fair conclufion of the cam- 
paign. «Clarendon, 
An Iliad rifing out.of onecampaizn.  Addifon. 
Campa’nirorM. adj. [of campana; a bell, 
and forma, Lat.| A term ufed of flowers, 
which are in the fhape of a bell. Harris. 
CAMPA NuLaTE. adj. The fame with 
campaniform., 
CampesrRrat. adj. [campefris, Lat.] 
Growing in fields. 
The mountain beech is the whiteft; but the 
campefiral, or wild beech, is blacker and more du- 
rable. * Mortimer. 


CanpHIRe TREE. 7. f. [camphora, Lat. | 
There are two forts of this tree; one is a native 

* of the ife of Borneo, from which the beft cam- 
pire is taken, which is fuppofed to be a natural 
exfudation from'the tree, produced in fuch places 
where the bark of the tree has been wounded or 
cuts. The other fort is'a native of Japan, which 
Dr. Kempfer defcribes to be a kind of bay, bear- 
ing black or purple berries, and trom. whence the 
inhabitants prepare their campbire, by making a 
firmple decodtion of the root and wood of thia tree, 
cut intofmall pieces; but this fort of campbire is, 
in vaie, eighty or an hundred times lefs than the 
true Bornean campéire. Miiton. 


It is-oftener uted for the gum of this: tree. 


CAN 


CA’MPHORATE. adj. [from camphora, 


Lat.] Impregnated with camphire. 

By haking the faline and campborate liquors 
together, we eafity confounded them into one 
high-coloured liquor. Boyle. 


Ca mrion. a. fu [Jchais, Lat.].A plant. 
Ca mts. n. f. [probably from cami/a, Lat.] 


A.thin drefs mentioned by Spen/er. 
And was*yclad, for heat-of (corching air, 
Allin filken’ camus, lilly white, 
Purfled upon.withmany a folded plight. Fairy Q. 
Caw. 2. fy [canne, Sax.] A cup; gene- 
rally a'cup made of metal, or fome other 


_, matter.than earth. 


I hate it.as an unfiisd can. Shakespeare. 
One tree, the coco, affordeth ftuff for houfing, 
clothing, shipping, meat, drink, and can.» Grew. 
His empty can; with ears half woro away, 
Was hung on bigh, to boaft. the triumph ofthe 
day. Dryden. 
Ta Can. vu, 2. [konnen, Dutch. +It is fome- 
times, though rarely, ufed alone; but 
is jn conftant ufe as au_expreflion of 
the potential mood: as, Ican do, thou 
canft do, I could do, thou couldef do. + lt 
has no other terminations.] _ 
1. ‘Tobe able; to have power. 
‘In'place there is licence to do good and evil, 
» whereof the latter is a'curfe ; ‘for, in evil, the bef 
. condition/is not to will; the fecond; not to can. 


Bacon. 
O, there.’s the wonder ! 
Mecænas and Agrippa, who can moft 
With Cefar,'are his foes. Dryden. 


He can away with no company, whofe difcourfe 
goes beyond whag claret and diffolutenefs in{pires. 
a Locke. 

2. It'expreffes the potential mood; as, I 
can do it. | 

It the can make me blet! the only can: 
Empire and wealth, and all the brings befide, 
Arc but the train) and traspings.of her love.» Dryd. 

3. Itis:diltinguifhed, from. may, as power 

from permiffion; 1 can do it, it isin my 
power; I may do it, it is allowed me : 
butan: poetry they are confounded. 

4- Can is ufed of the perfon with the verb 
ative, wheré may 1s ufed of the thing, 
with the werb pafive 3 as, 1 can do it, 
it may or can be done. 

CANAILLE. +i. J. [French.1 The lowgft 
people; the dregs ; the lees; the: off- 

{couring: of ;tlie people ; a French term 
of reproach. 

Cana be nefi [canalis, Lat.) 

1. A bafon of water in a garden. 

The walks and long canals reply. Pope. 

2. Any tract or courfe of water made by 
art, asthe canals. in-Holland. 

3- [In anatomy.] - A’ conduit or paffage 
through which any of ‘the juices of the 
body flow. 

CANAL-COAL. n. f. A kind of coal, dug 
up in England. 

_ Even our cazal-coal nearly equals the foreign 
jets Woodward. 

CaNALL CULATED.) adj. [from canalicu- 
latus, Lat.j Channelled ; made like a 
pipe or gutter.» , : Di&. 

Cana’ry.2./. [fromthe Cazary iflands.] 

1. Wine brought from. the Canaries, now 
called fack.. ` 

I will. to my honet knight Falfaff, and drink 
canary with him.-=—=1 think fhall drink in pipe 
wine firit with him; Pibmake bim dance. Shak. 

2. An old dance. 


CAN 


Jo Cana’rRY. v.a. A cant word, which 
feems to fignify to dance ; to frolick. 
Mattes, will you win your love with a French 
brawl ?——-How mean`ft thou, brawling in French ? 
—No,'my compleat matter ; but to jigg off a tune 
at the tongue’s:end, canary to it with your’ feet, 
humour it with turning up your eyelids. Skhake/p. 
Caka RY BIRD. An-excellent finging 
bird, formerly bred in the Canaries, 
and no where elfe; but now bred in fe 
veral parts of Europe, particularly Ger- 
many. 
Of finging birds, they have linnets, goldfinches, 
ruddocks, canary birds, blackbirds, thrufhes, and 
divers other. Carew. 
To CANCEL. w. a. [canceller, Fr. from 
cancellis notare, to mark with crofs lines. } 
1.. To crofs a writing. = 
z. To efface ; to obliterate in general. 
Now welcome night, thou night fo long expected, 
That long day's labour doth at Jaft defray, 
And all my cares which cruel love collected 
Has fumm’d in one, and cancelled for aye. Spenfere 
Know then, I here forget all former griets, 
Cancel all grudge ; repeal thee home agains Shake 
Thou, whom avenging pow’'rs obey, 
Cancel my debt, too great to pay, 


Before the fad accounting day. Rofcommone 
I pafs the bills, my lords, 
For cancelling your debts. Southerne 


Ca’NCBLLATBD. particip. adj. [from can- ` 
cel,] »Crofsbarred ;~marked with lines 
crofing each other. 

The tail of the caftor is almoft bald, though 
the beaft. is very hairy; and cancellated, with 
fome refemblance to the fcales of fithes. — Grews 

CANCELLA TION. nof [from cancel.] Ac- 
cording to Bartolus, is an expunging 
or wiping out of the contents of an in- 
ftrument, by two lines drawn in the 
manner of a crofs. Ayliffe. 

CANCER. n. f..[cancer, Lat.] ; 

1. A crabfith. r l 

2. The fign of the fummer folftice. 

When now no mote th’ alternate Twinsare fir'd, 
And Cancer reddens with the folar b!aze, 

Short is the doubtful empire of the night. Thom/on. 
3. A virulent fwelling, or fore, not to be 
cured, | 

Any of thefe three may degenerate. into a {chir- 
rus, and that f{chirrus into a cancer. Wifemane 

As when.a cancer on the body feeds; 

And gradual death from fimb to limb proceeds; 
So does the chilnefs to each vital part 
Spread by degrees, and creeps into the heart. 44di% 

To CA NCERATE. v.n. [from cancer.] To 
grow cancerous 5 to become a Cancer. 

But ftriking his Aft upon the point of a nail in 
the wall, his hand can-erafed, he fell into a fever, 
and foon atter died on’t. L'Efirange. 

CANCERA TION. 2. /., [from cancerate. | 
A growing cancerous. 

CANCEROUS. adj. [from cancer.} Having 
the virulence and qualities of a cancer. 

How they are to be treated when they are 
ftrumous, fchirrous, or cancerous, you may fee in 
their proper places. W ifeman. 

Ca‘ncerousness. n. f. [from cancerous. | 
The ftate of being’ cancerous. 

Ca’ncrine. adj. [from cancer.) Having 
the qualities of a crab. 

CA'NDENT. adj. [candens, Lat.] Hot; in 
the higheft degree of heat, next to 
fufion. 

If a wire be heated only at one end, according 
as that end is cooled upward or downward, it re- 
fpeftively seit a verticity, as we have declared: 
in wires totally candents 7 rowny 

i Ca’nDICANT, 


CAN 


CAN 


Ea’xvrcant. adj. [ candicans, Lat.) j1. The light of a candle. 


Growing white; whitifh. Dig. 
`- CANDID. adj. [candidus, Lat.] 


1. White. This fenfe is very rare. 
The box receives ‘all black; but, pour’d from 


thence, 
The ftones»came candid forth, the hue of inno- 
cence. Dryden. 


2. Free from malice ; not defirous to find 
faults ; fair; open; ingenuous. 

The import of the difcourfe will, for the moft 
part, if there be no defigned fallacy, fufficiently 
head candid and intelligent readers into the true 
meaning of it. Locke. 

A candid judge will read each piece of wit 
With the fame {pirit that its author writ. | Pope. 

CANDIDATE. n. f. [candidatus, Lat.] 

1. A competitor ; one that folicits, or pro- 
pofes himfelf for, fomething of advance- 
ment. 

So many candidates there ftand for wit, 

A place at court is {carce fo hard to get. 

Anonymeus. 

One would be furprifed to fee fo many candidates 
for glory. Addifon. 

2. It has generally for before the thing 
fought. 

What could thus high thy rath ambition raife ? 
Art thou, fond youth, a candidate for praife? Pope. 

3. Sometimes of. 

Thy firk-fruits of poefy were giv’n 
To make thyfelf a welcome inmate there, 
While yet a young probationer, 
And candidate of heay'n. Dryden. 

Ca’nvipxiy. adv. [from candid.] Fairly ; 
without trick; without, malice; inge- 
nuouily. 

We have often, defired they would deal candidly 
with us; for if the matter ftuck only there, we 
would propofe that every man -fhould fwear, that 
he is a member of the clrurch of Ireland. Swift, 

Ca’xpvipness. 2. f. [from candid.) Inge- 
nuity; opennefs of temper; purity of 
mind. 

It prefently fees the guilt of a finful a€tion ; 
and, on the other fide, obferves the candidnefs of a 

“man’s very principles, and the fincerity of his in- 


tentions. South. 
To Ca’nviFy. v.a. [candifico, Lat.] To 
make white; to whiten. Di. 


CANDLE. 2. f.. [candela, Lat.]} 
1. A light made of wax or tallow, fur- 
rounding a wick of flax or-cotton. 
) Here burns any cardle.out, ay, here it dies, 
Which, while.it lated, gave king Henry light. 
Shakefpeare. 
We fee that wax candies laf longer than tallow 
candles, becaufe wax is more firm and hard. 
© ` Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Take a child, and fetting a candle before him, 
youthall find his pupil to'contraét very much, to 
exclude the light, with ‘the )brightnefs whereof it 
would otherwife be dazzicd. Ray. 
2. Light, or luminary. 
By thefe blefs'd candles of the night, 
Had you been there, I think you would have bege'd 
_The-ring of me, to give the worthy doctore Shah. 
Ca’NDLEBERRY TREE, See SWEET- 
WILLOw ; of which it isa fpecies. 
CaxDUEHOLDER. x. f. [from candle and 
hold. | 
x. Hesthat holds the.candle. 
2. He that. remotely. affiits. 
Le: wantons, light of heart, 
Tickle the fenfelefs ruthes with their heels ; 
For I ani proverb'd with a grandfire phrafe, 
To be a candiebelder, and look on. — Shakefpeare. 
Ca’xpLericur. 2. /. [from candle and 
kight.] 
I 


In darknefs candlelight may ferve to guide men’s 
fteps, which to ufe in the day, were madnefs. 
Hooker. 
Before the day was.done, her work ‘the fped, 
And neve:-went by candleligit to bed. Dryd. Fab. 


The boding owl 
Stcals from her private cell by night, 
And flies about the candlelight. Swift. 


Such as are adapted to meals, will indifferently 
ferve for dinners or fuppers, only diftinguithing 
between daylight and candlelight. Swift. 


2. The neceffary candles for ufe. 


I fhall find him coals and candlelight, 
Molineux to Locke. 


Ca’npLemas.z./. [from candle and majs. ] 


The feaft of the Purification of the Blefled 
Virgin, which was formerly celebrated 
with many lights in churches, 

The harveft dinners are held by every wealthy 
man, or, as we term it, by every good liver, be- 
tween Michaelmas and Cand/anas. 

Carews Suryey of Cornwall. 

There is a general tradition in moft parts of Eu- 
rope, that inferreth the coldnefs of the fucceeding 
winter, upon fhining of the fun upon Candlemas 
day. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Come Candiemas nine years ago fhe died, 

And now lies bury’d by the yew-tree fide. Gay. 


Ca’npuestick. m.f. [from candle and 


-ftick.| | The inftrament that holds can- 
dies. 
The horfemen fit like fixed candlefiicks, 
With torch-ftaves in their hands; and their poor 
jades l 
Lob down their heads. Shakefpeare. 
Thefe countries were once chriftian, and mem- 
bers of the church, and where the golden candle- 
fricks did Rand. Bacon. 
I know a friend, who has converted the eflays 
of a'man of quality into a kind of fringe for his 
candleflicks. Addifon. 


Ca’xnpuissturr. 2. f. [from candle and 


uf.) Any thing of which candles may 
be made; kitchen ftuff; greafe ; tallow. 

By the help of oil, and wax, and other candle- 
fuf the flame ‘may continue, andthe wick not 
burne Bacon. 


CanDLEwa STER. n. f. { from,candle and 


wafle.) One that confumes candles; a 


fpendthrift. 
Patch grief with proverbs, make misfortunes 
drunk ; 
With candlewaffers. Shake/peure. 


Ca'n DOCK. nefe A weed that grows: in 


rivers. m 

Let the pond lie dry fix or twelve'montlæ, ‘both 
to kill the water-weeds, as water-lilies, cagdocks, 
reate, and bulrufhes ; and alfo, that as thefe die 


for want of water, ‘fo grafs may grow on the,pond's 


bottom. Waltin. 
Ca NDOUR,: n. f. [candor, Lat.] Sweet- 


nefs of temper; purity of mind ; open- 
' nefs; ingenuity ; kindnefs. 

He fhould have fo much of a natural candour and 
fweetnefs, mixed with allthe fmprovemcnt of learn- 
ing, as might convey knowledge with a fort of 
gentle infinuation. Watrs. 


To Ca’npy. ve a. [probably from can- 


dare, a word ufed in ates times for ro 
whiten. J” . 


1. Fo conferve with fugar, in fuch a 


manner as that the fugar lies in flakes, 
or breaks into fpangles.- 
Should the poor be flatter’d? 
No, let the candy'd tongue lick abfurd pomp, 
And crook the pregnant hinges of the’knee, 
Where thrift may follow fawning: | Shasd/peare. 
They have in Turky confections likettacandi 
conferves, made of jugar and lemons, or fugar 3nd 


CAN 
citrons, or fugar and violets, and fome other fow- 
ers, and mixture of amber. Bacca. 
With candy'd plantanes and the juicy pine, 
On choiceft melons and {weet grapes they diac... 
Waller. 
2. To form into congelations. 
Will the cold brook, 
Car died with ice, cawdle thy morning toaft, 
To cure thy o’er-night’s furfeit?- Shake/pearee 
3. To incruft with congelations. 
Since when thofe frofts that winter. brings, 
Which candy every green, 
Renew us like the teeming fprings, Xon 
And we thus frefh are feen. Drayton. 
To Ca’npy. v.n. To grow congealed 
Ca’npoy Lions foot. {catanance, Lat.] A 
plant. Miller. 
CANE. 2. f. [canna, Lat.] 
1. A kind of ftrong reed, of which walk- 
ing ftaffs are made ;. a walking ftaff. 
Shall I to pleafe another wine fprung mind 
Lofe all rine own ? God bath given me asucafure 
Short of bis cane and body: muft I find 
A pain in that wherein he nds apleafure? Herberg 
The king thruft the captain from him with his 
cane; whereupon he took his leave, and went 


home. - Harvey. 
If the poker be out of tbe way, or broken, ftir 
the fire with your mafter’s cance Swift. 


2. ‘The plant which yields the fugar. ~~ 

This cane or reed grows plentitully both in the 
Eait and Weft Indics. “Other meds have itheir 
fkin bard and dry, and their pulp void of juice; 
but the fkin of the fugar cane is foft. It ufually 
grows four or five feet high, and about half an 
inch in diametcr. The -ftem or ftalk is divided 
‘by knots a foot and a ‘half apart. At-the top it 
puts forth long green tufted leaves, from the mid- 
dle of which arife the flower and the fecd. ‘hey 
ufually plant them ‘in pieces cut afoot andia haif 
below the top of the flower ; and they are ordi- 
narily ripe în. ten months, ‘at which time-they are 
found quite full of a white fucculent marrow, 
whence is expreffed the liquor of which fuga is 

mades Chambers. 
And the fwect liquor on the cane beftow, © 
Prom which prepar'd the lufcious fugars flow. 
l Blackmore, 
3. A lance; a dart made of cane: whence 
the Spanifh nego de cannas. 
` Abenamar, thy youth thefe fports has known, 
Of which thy age is now fpettator grown ; 
Judge-likethau fitt’ft, to praife or to arraign 
The flying fcirmith of thedartedicane. Dryden. 
4. A reed. 
Food may be afforded ta bces, by fmall canes or 
- traughs conveyed into their hives. 
Mortimers Hufbandry. 
To Cane. v.a. [from the noun.) To 
beat witha walking itaft. 
Cani’cutar. adj. [canicularis, Lat.) Be- 
longing to the dog-ftar.; as, caniculars 
or dog-days. 47 

Iu scgard sto differeat latitudes, unto fome the 
canicular days are in the winter, as unto fuch as 
are,uiyler the equinoétial linc; for unto them the 
dog-itar aciieth, when the funis.about the tropick 
of Cancer, which feafon unto them is winter. 

l Rrozun’s Valgar Evvourse 
CANINE. adj. [carinus, Lat.] 
1. Having the properties of a dog. 

A, kiad of women are made up of canme par- 
ticles: thefe are fcolds, wna imitate the animals 
out ef which they werestaken, always bufy and 
barking, and {narlsatevery one that comes in their 
Wty _ Addifen, 

2. Canine hunger, inmedicine, is an ap- 
petite which cannot be fatisfied. 

It may occafion an exorbitant appetite of ufual 
things, which they will take in duch quantities, 
till chey-vemiethem up like dogs; from whence it 
is called canines Arbuthnot. 

CANISTER 
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Ca’nistsr. ne fa [canifrum, Lat.) ~ 
1. Afmall bafket. ~ 3 
White lilies in full canifters they bring, ` 

With all the glories of the purple fpring- Dryden. 

2. Afmall véffel in which any thing, fuch 
as tea or coffee, is laid up. : 

CA’NKER. Hey caner Lat. It feems 
to have the fame meaning and original 
with cancer, but to be accidentally writ- 
ten with a & when it denotes bad .qua- 
lities in a lefs degree ; or canker might 
come from chancre, Fr. and cancer from 
the Latin. 

1. A worm that’ preys upon and deftroys 


fruits. isu l l 
And loathful idlencfs he doth deteft, 
The canker worm of every gentle breat. Spenfer. 
Vhat which the locuft hath left, hath the canter 
worm eaten. Feel, ie 4 
_ Yetwriters fay, as in the fweeteft bud 
The eating canker dwells; fo eating love 
Inhabits in the fineft wits of all.’ — Shake/peare. 
A huffing, thining, flatt’ring, cringing caward, 
A canker worm of peace, was rai3’d above him. 
` Orway. 
2. A fiy that preys upon fruits. 
There be of flies, caterpillars, canker flies, and 
_ “bear flies. Walton's Angler. 
3. Any thing that corrupts or confumes. 
It is the canker and ruin of many men’s eftates, 
which, in procefs of time, breeds a publick poverty. 
- y - : \ 24 Bacon. 
Sacrilege may prove an eating canker, and.acon- 
fuming moth, in the eftate that we leave them. 
Atterbury. 
No longer live the cankers of my court ; 
All to your feveral ftates with fpeed refort ; 
Watte in wild riot what your land allows, 
There ply the early feat, and late caroufe. Pope. 
4. A kind of’ wild worthlefs rofe; the 


dogrofe. 
‘lo put down Richard, that fweet lovely rofe, 
And plant this thorn, this canker, Bolingbroke. 
Shake/peare. 
Draw, a cherry with the Icaf, the fhatt of "a 
fteeple, a fingle or canker rofe. Peacbam. 
5. An eating or corroding humour. 
I am not glad, that fuch a fore of time à 
Should feek a plaifter by a contemn'd revolt, 
And heal th’ inveterate canker of one wound 
By making many. Sbake/peare. 


6. Corrofion ; virulence. 
As with age his body uglier grows, 
So his mind with cankers. 
7. Adifeafe in trees. 


To CANKER. v. n. [fromthe noun. } 
1. To grow corrupt: implying fomething 
venomous and malignant. 
That cunning architeét of canker'd guile, 
Whon princes lace difpleafure lett in bands, 
For falfed letters, and fuborned wile. Fairy Queen. 
I will lift the down-trod Mortimer 
As high?’ th’ air as this unthankful king, 
; As this. ingrate and canker'd Bolingbroke. Sbake/p. 
Or what the crofa dire looking planet fmite, 
Or hurtful worm with canker'd venom bite. Mile. 
To fome new clime, or to thy native fky, 
Oh friendlefs and forfaken virtue! fly ; 
The Indian air is deadly to thee grown ; 
Deceit and canter’d'malice rule thy throne, Dryd. 
Let envious jealoufy and canker’d fpite 
Produce my aétions to feverett light, 
And tax my open day or fecret nights Prior. 
‘2. To decay by fome corrofive or deftruc- 
tive principle. beri OOP OF ee 
Silvering will fully and canker more than gild- 
ing; which, if it might be corrected with a little 
misture of gold, will be profitable. Bacon, 
Jo Canker. 'v. a. tAr 
ʻi. To corrupt; to corrode, ~ ; 
- Vou. i y 
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Sbhate/peare. 


é 


Did, 
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Reftore to God his due in tithe and time : 

** A tithe purloin’d cankers the whole eftate. Herbert. 

a. Toinfee&; to pollute. 

An honeft man will enjoy himfelf better in a 
moderate fortune, that is gained with honour and 
reputation, than im an overgrown eftate, that is 
cankered with the acquifitions of rapine and ex- 
actions Addifon. 

Ca°NKERBIT. particip. adj. [from canker 
and 4it.] Bitten with an envenomed 
tcoth. . 

Know, thy name is loft, 
By treafon’s tooth baregnawn and cankirbit. Shak. 

CA'NNABINE, adj. (cannabinus, Lat. ] 
Hempen. Dia. 

Ca’nwiBat.m / An anthropophagite ; 
‘a man-eater. o 

The cannibals themfelves eat no man’s flefh of 
thofe that die of themfelves, but of fuch as are 
flain. Bacon. 

They were littf better than cannibals, who do 
hunt onc another; and he that hath moft ttrengih 
and fwittnefs, doth eat and devour all his fellows. 

Davies on Ireland. 

It was my hint to {peak 

Of the casnibals that each other eat; 
The anthropophagi. Sbhakfepeare. 

The captive canibal, oppreft with chains, 

Yet braves his foes, reviles, provokes, difdains ; 

Of nature fierce, untameable, and: proud, 

He bids defiance to the gaping crowd ; 

And {pent at laft, and fpeechlefs, as he lies, 

With fiery glances mocks'their rage, and dies. 
Granville. 

If an (eleventh commandment had been given, 
Thou fhalt not eat human flefh ; would not thefe 
cannibals have e(teemed it more difficult than all 
the reft? . Bentley. 

Ca°NNIBALLY. adv. [from cannibal.) In 
the manner of a cannibal. 

Before Corioli, he fcotcht him and notcht him 
like a carbonado.—Hlad he been cannibally given, 
he might have broiled and eaten him too. Shake/p. 

Ca’nnipers. 2. /. [corrupted from wil 
pers; which fee.) 

The (quare is takensby a:pair of cannipers, or 
two rulers, clapped to the fide of a tree, meafuring 
the diftance betweenthem, Mortimer's Hu/bandry. 

CANNON. n. /. (cannon, Fr. from canna, 
Lat. a pipe, meaning a large tube.] 

1. A great gun for battery. 

2. A gun larger than can be managed by 
the hand. ‘They are of fo many fizes, 
that they decreafe in the bore from a 
ball of forty-eight pounds to a ball of 
five ounces. 

As cannons overcharg'd with double cracks, 

So they redoubled ftrokes upon the foe. Shake/p. 

He had left all the cannon he had taken; and 
now he fent all uis great caznon to.a garrifon. 

Clarendon. 

The making, or price, of thefe gunpowder in. 
ftruments, is extremely cxpenfive, as may beeafily 

judged by the weight of their materials ; a whole 
cannon weighing commonly eight thoufand pounds; 
a half cannon, five thoufand; a culverin, four 
thoufand five hundred; a demi-culverin, three 
thoufand ; which, whether it be in iron or.brafs, 
muft needs be very coftly. Wilkins. 

CANNON-BALL. n. f. [from cannon, 

CaANNON-BULLET. > ball, bullet, and 

CaN NON-SHOT. foot.) «The ‘balls 
which are fhot from great guns. 

He reckons thofe for wounds that are made by 
bullets, although it be a cannen./hor. 

Wifeman’s Surgery. 


Let a cannon-bullet pafs through a room, it mutt | 


ftrike fucceffively the two fides of the room. Locke. 

To CaNNONA’DE. v. a. [from cannon. ] 
To play the great. guns; to batter or 
attack with great guns. 


CAN 


r Both armies cannonaded all the enfuing day. 

5 Tatler. 

To, CANNONA DE. v.a. -To fire upon 
with cannon. 

Cannonver. a.f. [from cannon.) The 


engineer that manages the cannon. 
F’ Give me the cups; 
And let the kettle to the trumpets fpeak, 
The trumpets to the cannonier without, 
The cannons to the heav’ns, the heav'ns to earth. 
Shakefpeare. 

A third was.a moft excellent cannonier, whofe 
good fkill did much endamage the forces of the 
king. Hayward. 

Ca'Nnnor. A word compounded of can 
and zot! noting inability. 

I cannct but believe many a child'can tell twen- 
ty, long before he has any idea of infinity at all. 

; Locke. 
Canoa.) 2.f A boat made by cutting 
Canoe’. § the trunk of-a tree into a 

hollow veffel. 

Others made rafts.of wood ; others devifed the 
boat of one tree, called the canca, which the Gauls, 

` upon the Rhone, ufed in affitting the tranfporta- 
tion of Hannibal’s army. Raleigh. 

In a war againft ‘Semiramis, they had four 
thoufand monoxyla, or canoes of tone piece of 
timber. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

CANON. n. f. [xaver.] 
1. A rule; a law. . 

The truth is, they are rules and canons of that 
law, which is written im all men’s: hearts; the 
church had for ever, nolefs than now, {tood bound 
to obferve them, whether thewapoftle had men- 
tioned them, or-noe t Hooker. 

His books »are almoft the very canon to judge 
both doctrine and difcipline by. Hooker. 

Religious canons, civil laws, are cruel ; 

Then what fhould war be ? Shakefpeares 

Canons in logick are fuch as thefe: every part 
of a divifion, Gngly taken, muft contain lefs than 
the’ whole ; and a definition mutt be peculiar and 
proper to.the thing defined. Watts. 

z. The laws made by ecclefiaftical coun- 
cils. 

Canon law is that law, Which is made and or- 
dained in a general council, or provincial fynod, 
of the church. Ay life. 

Thefe were looked on as lapfed perfons, and 
great feverities of penance were prefcribed them by 
the canons of Ancyrae Stilling flect. 

3. The books of Holy Scripture; or the 
great rule. 

Canon alfo- denotes. thofe books of ‘Scripture, 
which are received as infpired and canonical, to 
diftinguifh them trom either profane, apocryphal, 
or difputed books. Thus we fay, that Genefis is 
part of the facred canon of the Scripture.  Ayliffee 

4. A dignitary in cathedral churches. 

For deans and canons, or prebends, of cathedral 
churches, they were of great ufe in the church; 
they were to be of counfel with the bifhop for his 
revenue, and for his government, in caufes eccle- 
fiaftical. Bacon. 

Swift much admires the place and air, 

And longs to be a canon there. 

A canon! that’s a place too mean: 

No, do€tor, you fhall be a dean; 

Two dozen caucns round your ftall, 

And you the tyrant o’er them all. Swift. 

5+ Canons Regular. Such’as are placed in 
monatteries. Ayliffe. 

6. Canons Secular Lay ‘canons, who have 
been, as a mark of honour, admitted in- 
to fome chapters. 

7: [Among chirurgeons.] An intrument 
ufed in fewing up wounds. Dig. 

8. A large fort of printing letter, pro- 
bably fo called from being firft ufed in 
printing a book of canons; or perhaps 


L1 from 


CAN 


from its fize, and therefore properly | CA°NOPY. z. /. [cazopeum, low Lat.] A 


written cannon. 
Ca’non BIT. ”. f- That part of the bit 
let into the horie’s mouth. 

A goodly perfon, and could manage fair 
His ftubborn teed with caror bit, © ` 
Who under him did traniple as the ar. = Spenfer. 

Ca’noness. x. f. [canoniffa, low Lat.) 

There are, in popith countries, women they call 
fecular cancneffes, living afier the example of fecu 
lar canons. Ay liffe. 

CANONICAL. adj. (canonicus, low Lat.) 
1. According to the canon. 
2. Conitituting the canon. 

Public readings there are of bocks and writ- 
ings, not canonical, whereby the church doth alfo 
preach, or openly make known, the doctrine of 
virtuous converfation. Hecker. 

No fuch book was found amongf thofe cancnical 


{criptures. Raleigd. 
3 Regular; Rated; fixed by ecclefiaftical 
WS. 


Seven times in a day do I praife thee, faid David: 
from this definite number fome ages of the church 
took. their pattern for their canonical hours. Taylor. 

4» Spiritual ; ecclefiaftical; relating to 
the church. 

York anciently bad a metropolitan jurifdidtion 
over all the bifhops of Scotland, from’whom they 
had their confecration, and to whom. they {wore 

e eancnical obedience. Ayliffe. 
CaNONICALLY. adv. [from canonical. | 
In a manner agreeable to the canon. 

Itis a known ftory of the friar, who, on a 
fafting day, bid his capon be catp, and then very 
canonically eat it. Government of the Tengue. 

Canonicauness. x. f. [from canonical. | 
The quality of being canonical. 

Ca’nonist. n. f. [from canon.) Aman 
verfed in the ecclefiaftical laws ; a pro- 
feffor of the canon law. 

John Fither, bithop of Rochefter, when the 
king would have tranflated him from that poor 
bithoprick, he refufed, faying, he would not for- 
fake his poor little old wife; thinking of the fif- 
teenth canon of the Nicene council, and that of the 
canonifts, Matrimonium inter epifecpum & ecclefham 
eft contractum, Se. Camden's Remains. 

Of whofe trange crimes no cancnift can teil 
In what commandment's large contents they dwell. 

Pope. 
CANONIZATION., n. fJ. [from cancnize. | | 
The act of declaring any man a faint. 

It is very fufpicious, that the interefts of parti- 
cular families, or churches, have too great a {way 
in cancmizations. Adaifon. 

Jo CANONIZE. v. a. [from canon, to 

ut into the canon, or rule for obferv- 

ing fetlivals.} To declare any man a 
faint. 

The king, defirous to bring into the houfe of 
Lancafter celcftial honour, became fuiter to pope 
Julius, to cancnize king Henry VL for a faint. 

Bacon. 

By thofe hymns all fhall approve 
Us canoniz'd for love. Donne. 

They have a pope too, who hath the chief care 
of religion, and of canonizing whom he thinks fit, 
and thence have the honour of faints. Stilling fleet. 

CA NONRY. n. f. {from canon.) An 

Ca’nNonsHip.§ ecclefiaftical benefice in 
fome cathedral or collegiate church, 
which has a prebend, or a Rated allow-! 
ance out of the revenues of fuch church, 
commonly annexed to it. Ayli ge. | 

Ca’nopiep. adj. [from canopy.] Covered 
with a canopy. 

I fat me down to watch upon abank, 

With ivy canopy'’d, and interwove 


With flaunting honeyfuckle. Milten. 


CAN 


covering of itate over a throne or bed; a 
covering {pread over the head. 
She is there brought unto a paled green; 
And placed under a ftately canopy, 
The warlike feats of both thofe knights to fee. 
Fairy Queen. 
Now fpxead the night her fpangled cancpy, 
And fummon'd every reftle(s eyerto fleep. Fairfax. 
Nor will the raging fever's fire abate 
With golden canzpies, and beds of ftate."” Dryden. 
To Ca’ Nory. v. a. [from the noun.} To 
cover with a canopy. 
The birch, the myrtle, and the bay, 
Like friends did all embrace; 
And their large branches did difplay 
To canopy the place. Dryden. 
Ca Norous. adj. [canorus, Lat.] Mufi- 
cal; tuneful. 
Birds that are moft canoro#¥, and whofe notes we 
moft commend, are of little throats, and fhort. 
Brotun’s Vulgar Errours. 


CANT. 2. f [probably from cantus, Lat. 
implying the odd tone of voice ufed by 
vagrants; but imagined by fome to be 
corrupted from quaint. ] 

1. A corrupt dialect ufed by beggars and 
vagabonds. 

2. A particular form of fpeaking, peculiar 
to fome certain clafs or body of men. 

I write not always in the proper terms of navi- 
gation, land fervice, or in thecant of any profeifion. 
: Dryden. 
If we would trace out the original of that fla- 
grant and avowed impiety, which has prevailed 
among’ us for fome years, we fhould find, that.it 
owes its rife to that cant and hypocrify, which 
had taken pofleffion of the people's minds in the 
times of the great rebellion. Addifon's Freebolder. 
Aftrologers, with an old paltry cant, and a few 
pot-hooks for planets, to amufe the vulgar, have 
too long been *fuffered to abufe the world. . 
Swift's Predictions for the Year 1701. 
A few general’rules, with a certain cant of words, 
has formetimes fet up an illiterate heavy writer for 
a moft judicious and formidable critick. 
Addifon's SpeEtator. 

3. A whining pretenfion to goodnets, in 
formal and affected terms. 

Of promife prodigal, while ~pow’r you want, 
And preaching in the icifedenying cant. 
Dryden's Aurengzsebe. 

4. Barbarous jargon. ae 


duce and multiply cant words, is the moft nfinous 

corruption in any language. Swift. 
5. Auction. 

Numbers of thefe tenants, or their defcendants, 
are now offering to fell their feafes by cant, even 
thofe which were for lives. Swift. 
To Cant. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
talkin the jargon of particular pro- 
feffions ; or in any kind of formal, af- 
feted language ; or with a peculiar and 
ftudied tone of voice. 

Men caut about mareria and forma; hunt chi- 
meras by rules.of art, or drefs up ignorance in 
words of bulk or found, which may ftop up the 


mouth) of enquiry. Clancille. 
That uncouth affcfted garb of fpeech; oF cansing 


have of late taken up, is the Gignal dittinétion and 

charaétcriftical, note of that, which, in that their 

new language, they call the godly party. Sunderfen. 
The bufy, fubtile ferpents of the law 

Did firt my mind trom true obedience draw ; 

While I did limits to the king prefcribe, 


And took for oracles that canting tribe. Rofcommon. 


Unikill’d in fchemes’ by planets to foreitiow, 
Like canting rafcaid how the ware will go. 
2 Dryden's Juvenal. 


The ‘affeétation of fome late-authors, to intro- | 


language rather, it. may fo call itt which they | 


CAN 


CANTATA. n. f. [¥tal.J. A fong. 
CaNTA‘TION. 2. f 


[from canto, Lat.] 
The act of finging. 


CANTER. #. /. [from cant.] A term of 


reproach for hypocrites, who ‘talk for- 
ma llyof religion, without obeying it. 


CaNnTERBURY BELLS. Sep BELFLOWER. 
CANTERBURY GALLOP. [In horfeman- 


fhip.] The hand gallop ,of an ambling 
horfe, commonly called a canter; faid 
to be derived from the monks riding 
to Canterbury on eafy ambling horfes. 


CANTHARIDES. n. f.. [Latin.] Spanith 


flies, ufed to raife bliiters. 

The flies, cuntharides, are bred of a worm, or 
caterpillar, but peculiar to certain fruit’ trees; as 
are the fig-tree, the pine-tree, and the wild brier ; 
all which bear fweet fruit, and fruit that hath a 
kind of fecret biting or fharpnefs: for the fig 
hath a milk init that is fweet and corrofive 5 
the pire apple hath a kernel that is Qrong and 
abfterfive. Bacon's Natural Hificry. 


CA NTHUS. n. f. [Latin.] ‘The corner 


of the eye., ‘The internal is called. the 
greater, the external the leffer canthus. 
| . Quincy. 

A gentlewoman was feized) with an inflam- 
mation and tumour in the great canthus, or angle 
of her eye. ilemane 

CAa'NTICLE. #. f. [from canto, Lat.] A 
fong: ufed generally for a fong in {crip- 
ture. 

This right of efate, in fome nations, is yet 
more fignificantly expreffled by Mofes in his canti- 
cles, in the perfon of God to the Jews. 

Bacor's Holy War. 


CanTIiivers. 2 f: Pieces of wood 


framed into the front or other fides of 
an houfe,*to fuftain the moulding and 
eaves over it. Moxon’s Mech. Exercises. 


Ca’ntion. n. /. [cantio, Lat.]. Song; 


verles. Not now in wfe. 
In the eighth eclogue the fame perfon was 
brought in finging a canricn of Collin'’s making. 
Spenf. Kul. Glo. 


CA’NTLE. n. /. {4ant, Dutch, a corner ; 


e/chantillon, Fr. a piece.] A piece with 
corners. Skinntr. 
See how this river comes, me crankling in, 
And cuts me from the béft of all my land 
A huge half-moon, a monftrous cantle out. ` 
Shake/pcare’s Hirry IVa 
To CA NTLE. v. a. [from 1 noun.} To 
cut in pieces, 
For four times talking, if one picce thou take, 
That mutt be carticd, and the judge go fnask. 
Dryden's Fuvenale 
Ca’nTLET. mefe [from cantle.} A piece ; 
a fragment. l 
Nor. ihield nor armovr can their force oppofe ; 
Huge cantlees of his buckler ftrew the ground, 
And no defence in his bor’d arms is found. Dryd. 


CA NTO. n.f. [Ital.] A book, or fe€tion, 
of a poem. 
Why, what would you do? i= 
—Make a willow cabbin at your gate, 
And call upon my foul within the houfe 3 
Write loyal cantos of contemned love. 


CANTON. 2. / 
1. A {mall parcel, or divifion of land. 
Only that) little canton of land, called the Eng- 
lifh pale, containing tour {mall fhires, did maintain 
a bordering war with the Irish, and retain the form 
of Englifh government. Davie; 
2. A {mall community, or clan... 
The fame is the cafe of rovers by land; fuch, 
as 


Skakefpeare’s Twelfth Night, 


> 
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as yet, are fome ‘cantons in Arabia, and fome petty £ 


kings of the mountains adjacent to ftraits and ways 
Bacon's Holy War 


Ti Cx’RTON. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
divide into little parts. ` 
Families tha all fubjeétion to him, and 


nto lefs governments for them- 
ett tent cood of pankind: 
It would certainly be for the good of mankind, 
to have ticks aiehey aries and monarchies 
of the world cantoncd out into petty ftates and prin- 
cipalitiess = > Addifon on Iraly. 
The late king of Spain, reckoning it an in 
dignity to have his territurics cantcned out into 
parcels by other princes, during his own life, and 
without his confent, rather chofe to bequeath the 
monarchy entire to a younger fon of France. Swift. 
They cantcn out to themfclves a litde province 
, in the intellectual world; where they fancy the 
light thines, and all the reft is in darknefs. 
> Watts on the Mind. 
To Ca’nTonize. v. a. [from canton.) To 
parcel out into {mall divifions. 
Thus was all Ireland cantonized among ten per- 
fons of the Englifh nation. Davies on Ireland. 
The whole toreft was in a manner cantonized 
amongtt a very few in number, of whom fome had 
regal rights. |} Howel. 
Ca’ntrReD. 29% The fame in Wales as 
an hundred im England. For cantre, in 
the Britifh language, fignifieth an hun- 
dred. . Cowell, 
The king regrants to him M1 that province, 
referving only the city of Dublin, and the cantreds 
next adjoining, with the maritime towns. 
Dawies on Ireland. 
CA’NVASS. 7. f. [canevas, Fr. cannabis, 
Lat. hemp: ] 
1. A kind cf linen cloth woven for feveral 
ufes, as fails, painting cloths, tents. 
The mafter commanded forthwith to fet on all 
the car-vafsthey could; and fly homeward. Sidney. 
And eke.the pens, that did his pinions bind, 
Were like main yards with flying canvafs lin'’d. 
Spenfer. 
Their canvafs caftles up they quickly rear, 
And build a'city in an hour's fpace. Fairfax. 
Where'er thy navy {preads ‘her canvafs wings, 
Homage to thee, and peace to all, the brings. 
Waller. 
With fuch kind paffion haftes the prince to 


b fight, 

And fpreads his flying canvafs.to the found ; 

Him whom no danger, were he there, could fright, 

Now abfent, every little noifecan wound. Dryden. 

Thou, Kneller, long with noble pride, 

The foremo’ of thy art, haft vied 

Wich nature in a gencrous*ftrife, 

And touch'd the canva/s into life. Addifon. 
2. The a&t of fifting voices, or trying 

them previoufly to the decifive act of 

voting. [from canva/s, as it fignifics a 

fieve.] 

There be that can pack cards, and yet cannot 
play well: fo ther: are fome that are good.in can- 
waffes and factions, that are otherwife weak men. 

Bacon. 
Jo CANVASS. v. a. (Skinner. derives it 
from caunabafer, Fr. to beat hemp; 
which being a very laboricus employ- 
ment, itis ufed to fignify, to fearch di- 
ligently into. } a 
m Fo fift; to examine. [from canvafs, 
a ftraining cloth.) | 

l have made careful fearch on all hands. and 

canvafjed the matter with all poffible diligesce. 


i Woodward. 
2. To debate ; to dit. 


The curs difcavered a raw hide in the bottom 
of a river, and laid their licads togethcr how to 
come at it; they cosvaf Matter onc way and 
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t’other, and concluded, that the way to get it, was || 


to drink their way to it. L’Eftrange. 


To Canvass. v. ne To folicit; to try 
votes previoufly to the decifive act. 
Elizabeth. being to refolve_upon an officer, and 
being, by fome that carvaffed for others, put in 
fome doubt of that perfon fhe meant to advance, 
faid; fhe was like one with a lanthorn feeking a 
mans Bacon. 
This crime of canvaffing, or foliciting, for church 
preferment, is, by the canon law, called fimony. 
Oyliffe’s Parergon. 
Ca’ny. adj. [from cane.] 
1. Full of canes. 


2. Confifting of canes. 
But in his way lights on the barren plains 
Of Sericana, where Chinefes drive, 
With fails and wind, their cany waggons light. 
Milten. 
Ca’nzonet. 2. f. [canzonetta, Ital.} A 
little fong. 
Vecchi was moft pleafing of all othe:s, for his 
conceit and variety, as well his madrigals as can- 
Zonet Se Pcacham. 


CAP. n. f. [cap, Welfh; czppe, Sax. 
cappe, Germ. cappe, Fr. cappa, Ital. 
capa, Span. kappe, Dan. and Dutch; 
caput, a head, Latin.) | 

1. The garment that covers the head. 

Here is the cap your worfhip did befpeak.— 
—Why, this was moulded on a porringer, 

A velvet dih. , Shake/peare’s Taming the Sbrew. 

I have ever held my cap off to thy fortune.— 
—Thou haft ferv’d me with much faith. Sak. 
Firft, loiling floth in woollen cap, 

Taking her afier-dinner nap. 

The cap, the whip, the mafcdline attire, 

For which they roughen to the fenfe. 
Thomfcn's Autumn. 

2. The enfign of the cardinalate. 

Henry the Fifth did fometimes prophefy, 

If once he came to bea cardinal, 
He'd make his cap coequal with the crown. 
Shake/peare’s Henry VI. 

3. The topmoft; the highett. 

Thou art the cap of all the fools alive. 

Shakefpeare’s Timon. 

4. A reverence made by uncovering the 
head. 

They more and lefs came in with cap and knee, 
Met him in boroughs, cities, villages. 

Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 

Should the want of a cap or a cringe fo.mor- 
tally difcompofe shim, as we find afterwards’ it 
did. L'Eftrange. 

5. A veffel made like e cap. 

It ts obferved, that a barrel or cap, whofe ca- 
vity will contain eight cubical fect of air, will 
not ferve a diver above a quarter of an hour. 

Wilkins. 

6. Cap of a great gun. A piece of lead 
laid over the touch-hole, to preferve the 
prime. 

7. Cap of maintenance. One of the regalia 
carried before the king at the corona- 
tion. 

To Cap. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To cover on the top. 

The bones rext the joint are capped with a 
fmooth cartilaginous fubftance, ferving both to 
ftrength and motins. Derbam. 

2. To deprive of the cap. ` 

Ir one, oy anobersccalion, take any thing from 
another, as boys fometimes ufe to cap one another, 
the fame is ftraight telony. Spenfer on Ireland. 

3. To cap verfes. ‘To name alternately 
verfes beginning with a particular let- 
ter ; to name. in, oppolition or emula- 
tion; to name altcrnagely in contett, 


Swift. 
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Where Henderfon, and th’ other maffes, 

Were fent to cap texts, and pyt cafes. Hudibras. 

Sure it is a pitiful pretence to ingenuiay that 
can be thus kept up, there being little need of avy 
other faculty but memory, to be able ta cap evts. 

Government cf the Tongue. 

There is an author of ours, whom Í would defire 
him to read, before he ventures at capping cha ac- 
ters. ’ Atterbury. 

Cap à pe. ) [cap à pid, Fr.]_ From head 
Cap à piè. § to foot; all over. 
A figure like-your father, 
Arm`d at all points exactly, cap 2 pè, s 
Appears before them, and, with folemn march, 
Goes flow and ftately by them. Shake/p. Hamlet. 

There for the two contending knights he fent ; 

Arm'd cap å pie, with rev’rence low they bent. 
Dryden. 

A woodloufe, i i 

That folds up itfelf.in itfelf for a houfe, 

As reund as a ball, without head, w thout tail, 
Inclos’d cap à pè in a ftrong coat of mail. Swift. 
Cap-parPer. A fort of coarfe brownith 
aper. So called from being formed 
into.a kind of cap to hold commodities. 

Having, for trial take, filtered it through cap- 
paper, there remained in the filtre a powder.» Boyle. 

CapaBriity.a.f. [from capable.) Ca- 
pacity ; the quality of being capable. 

Sure he that made us with fuch large difcou: fe, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reafon 
To ruft in us unus'd. Shakcf{peare. 

CAPABLE. adj. [capable, Fr] ` 
1. Sufficient to contain; fufficiently capa- 
cious. 

When we confider fo much of chat fpace, as is 
equal to, or capable to receive a body of any afancd 
dimenfions. Locke. 

2. Endued with powers equal to any. par- 
ticular thing. 

To fay, that the more capable, or the better 
deferver, hath fuch right to govern, as he may -~ 
compulforily bring under the lefs worthy, is idie. 

Baton. 

When you hear any perfon give his judgment, 
confider with yourfelf whether he be a capable 
judge. We atts. 

3. Intelligent; able to underftand. 
Look you, how: pale he glares; ` 
His form and caute conjoin’d, preaching to ftanes, 
Would make them capable. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
4. Intellectually capacious; able to re- 
ceive. 

I am much bound to God, that he hath endued 

you with one copable of the beft inftructions. 
` Digby. 
5. Sufceptible. 

The toul, immortal fobftance, to remain 

Confcious of joy, and capable of pain. Prior. 
6. Qualified for ; without any natural im- 
pediment. . 

There is no man that believes the goodnefs of 
God, but muf be inclined to think, that he hath 
made fome things for as long a duration as they 
ar: capable vf. Tillotfox. 

7. Qualified for; without legal impedi- 
ment. 
Of my land, 
Loyal and natural boy! I"! work the means 
To make thee capable. Shake/pcare’s King Leari 
8. It has the particle of before a noun, 

What fecrei springs their eager paifions move, 

How capable of seach tor injur'd love! Dryd. Virg. 
9. Hoilow. This fenfe is not now in ufe. 
Lean but upon a ruth, 

The cicatrice, and cupab/é impreffure, 
Thy palm fome moments keeps. Shak. As youlike ite 
Ca PADLEN ESS. n. /. [from capable.] The 
quality or tare of being capable; know- 
ledge ; underltanding ; power of mind. 
Liz CAPA'CIOUS. 
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CAPA‘CIOUS. adj. [capax, Lat.] 


1. Wide; large; able to hold much. 

Bencath th’ inceflant weeping of thofe drains 
I fee the rocky fiphons ftretch'd immente, 

The mighty refervoirs of harden’d chalk 
Or {tiff compacted clay, capacicus found. 
Themfon's Autumn. 
2. Extenfive ; equal to much knowledge, 
or great defign. 

There are fome perfons of a good genius, and 
a capacious mind, who write and {peak very ob- 
{curely. Watts. 

CAPA CIOUSNESS. n. f. [from capacious.) 
The power of holding or receiving ; 
largenefs. 

A concave meafure, of known and denominate 
apacity, ferves to meafure the capacicu/ne/s of any 
other veffel. In like manner to a given weight the 
weight of all other bodies may be reduced and fo 
found out. Holder on Time. 

Jo CAPACITATE. v. a. [from capacity.] 
To make capable ; to enable ; to qua- 
ify. 

By this inftcuction we may be eapacitated to ob- 
ferve thofe ervours. Dryden. 

Thefe fort of men were fycophants ‘only, and 
were endued with arts of life, to capacitate them 
for the converfation of the rich and great. Tatler. 

Capacity. n. fe [capacité, Fr.] 
1. The power of holding or containing 
any thing. 
Had our palace the capacity 
To camp this hot, we would all fup together. 
Sbake/peare. 
Notwithftanding thy capacity 
Receiveth as the fea, nought enters. there, 
Of what validity and pitch foe’er, 
But falls into abatement and low price. 
Shake/peare’s Twelfth Night. 

For they that moft and greateft things embrace, 
Enlarge thereby their mind's capacity, 

As ftreams enlarg’d, enlarge the channel's fpace. 
Davies. 

Space, confidered in length, breadth, and thick- 

nefs, I think, may be called capacity. Locke. 
2. Room; fpace. 

There remained, in the capacity of the exhaufted 
cylinder, Rore of little rooms, or f{paces, empty or 
devoid of air. Boyle. 

3. The force or power of the snind. 

No intellectual creature is able, by capacity, to 
do that which nature doth without capacity and 
knowledge. Hooker. 

In fpiritual natures, fo much as there is ofide - 
fire, fo much there is alfo of capacity to receive. 1 
do not fay, there is always a capacity to receive the 
very thing they defire, for that may be impofiible. 

Seuth. 

An heroic poem requires the accompli thment of 
fome extraordinary un iercaking ; which requires 
the duty of a foldier, andthe ecfacity and prudence 
of a genera’. Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication, 

4. Power; ability. 

Since the world’s wide frame does nat include 
A caufe with fuch capacirics enduedy 
Some other caufe o'er nature muft preGidce. Blackm 

5. State ; condition ; character. 

A miraculous revolution, reducing many from 
the head of a triumphant rebellion to their old 
condition of mafons, {miths, and carpenters; that, 
in this capacity, they m‘ght repair what, as colo- 
nels and captains, they had ruined and defaced. 

South. 

You defire my thoughts a3 a friend, and not as 
a member of parliament; they are the fame in both 
Capacities. Swift. 

CAPA’RISON. n. f. [caparaxon, a great 
cloke, Span.) A horfe-cloth, or a fort 
of cover for a horfe, which is fpread over 
his furniture. Farrier’s Dia. 

Tilting furniture, emblazon’d fhields, 

Smprcfies quaint, caparifons, and feeds, 
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Bafes, and tinfcl trappings, gorgeous knights, 
At jouft and tournament. Paradife Loft. 
Some wore a breaftplate, and a Jight juppon ; 
Their horfes cloath’d with rich caparifon. 
Bryden: Fables. 
To CAPA RISON. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To drefs in caparifons. 
The ftceds caparijon'd with purple fand, 
With golden trapping , glorious to behold, 


And champ betwixt their teeth the foaming gold. | 


Dryden. 
2. Todrefs pompoufly : in a ludicrous fenfe. 
Don't you think, though I am caparifened like 
a man, I have a doublet and hofe in my difpofi- 
tion ? Shakefpeare’s As ycu like its 
Cape. n. f. [cape, Fr.] 
1, Headland; promontory. 
What from the cape can you difcern at fea ?— 
—Nothing at all ; it is a high wrought flood. 
P Shakefpeare’s Otbelle. 
The parting fun, 
Beyond the earth's green cape and verdant iftes, 
Hefperean fets; my fignal to depart. Paradife Loft. 
The Romans made. war upon the 'Tarentines, 
and obliged them by treaty not to fail beyond the 
cape. Arbüthnet. 
2. The neck-piece of a cloke. 
He was cloathed in a robe of fine black cloth, 
with wide fleeves and cape. Bacon 
CA’PER. 2./. (from caper, Latin, a goat. ] 
A leap; ajump; a kip. 


We, that are true lovers, run into ftrange capers; 


but as all is mortal in nature, fo is all nature in 


love mortal in folly.  Sbhake/peare’s As ycu like it. 

Flimnap, the treafurer, is allowed to cut a caper, 
on the ftrait'rope, at leaft an inch higher than any 
other lord in the whole empire. Sauift's Gul. Trav. 

Ca’per. 2. fa [capparis, Lat.] An acid 
pickle. See Carer BUSH. 

We invent new fauces and pickles, which re- 
femble the animal ferment in tafte and virtue, as 
mangoes, olives, and capers. Floyer on the Humours. 

CAPER BUSH. n. f. [capparis, Lat.] 


The fruit is flefhy, and fhaped like a pear. This. 
plant grows in the South of France, in Spain, and! 


in Italy, upon old walls and buildings; and the buds 
of the flowers, before they are open, are pickled 
for eating. Miller. 
To Caper. v. n. [from the noun.) 
1. ‘To dance frolickfomely. 

The truth is, I am only old injudgment; and he 
that will caper with me for a thoufand marks, let 
him lend me the money, and have at him. 

_  Shakefpeare’s Henry 1V. 
2. To fkip for merriment. 
Our matter 
Cap'ring to eye her. . Shakefpeare’s Tempeft. 

His nimble hand’s inftin& then taughteach daring 
A cap’ring cheerfulnefs, and made them fing 
To their own dance. Crafbawwe 

The family tript it about, and capered like hail 
{tones bounding from a marble floor. : 

, Arbutkro:’s Jobn Bull. 
3. To-dance: fpoken in contempt. 
The ftage would need no force, nor fong, nor 
dance, 
Nor capering monfieur from active France. Rowe. 
Ca’perer.2.f. [from caper.) A dancer: 
in contempt. 

The tumbler’s gambols fome delight afford ; 

No lefs the nimble caperer on the cord: 
But thefe are ftill infipid tuff to thee, 
Coop'd in a fhip, and tofs’d upon the fea. 
Dryden's Juv. 
CA PIAS, n.f. [Lat.] A writ of two forts: 
One before judgment, called capias ad 
re/pondendum, in an action perfonal, if 
the fheriff, upon the firft writ of diftrefs, 
return that he has no effeéts in his jurif- 
diction. The other is a writ of execution 
after judgments Cowell. 
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Caritia’ceous. adj. Thefame with ca- 
pillary. 

CAPILLAMENT. `n. f.. [(capillamentum, 
Lat.) Thofe fmall threads or hairs which 
grow up.in the middle of a flower, and 
adorned with little herbs at the top, 
are called capillaments. Quincy. 

Ca'PILLARY. adj. [from capillus, hair, 
Lat. } 

1. Refembling hairs; fmall; minute: ap- 


plied to plants. 

Capillary or capillaceous plants, are fuch as have 
no main ftalk or lem, but grow to the ground, as 
hairs on the head; and which bear their feeds in 
little tufts or protuberances on the backfide of 
their leaves. Quincy. 

Our common hyffop is not the lcaft of vegeta- 
bles, nor obferved to grow upon walls; but rather, 
fome kind of capillaries, which are very {mail plants, 
and only grow upon walls and ftony places. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


2. Applied to veffels of the body: fmall; 
as the ramifications of the arteries. 
Quincy. 
Ten capillary arteries in fome parts of the bouy, 
as in the brain, are not equal to one hair; and 
the fmalle& lymphatick veffels are an hundred times 
{maller than the fmallef capillary artery. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
CAPILLA'TION, n.f. [from capillus, Lat.] 
A veffel like a hair; a {mall ramifica- 
tion of veffels. Not ufed. 
Nor is the humour contained in fmaller veins, 
or obfcurer capillaticns, but in a veficle. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
CA’PITAL. adj. [capitalis, Lat.] 
1. Relating to. the head. 
Needs muft the ferpent now his capital bruife 
Expeét with mortal pain. Paradife Left. 
2. Criminal inthe higheft degrce, fo as to 


touch life. 
Edmund, I arreft thee 
On capital treafon. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Several cafes ceferve greater puniihment than 

many crimes that are capital amongus. Swift 
3. That which affects life. 

In capital caufes, wherein but one man’s life is 
in queftion, the evidence ought to be clear; much 
more ina judgment upon a war, which is capital to 
thoufands. Bacen 

4. Chief; principal. 

I will, out of that infinite number, reckon but 
fome that are moft capital, and commonly occur- 
rent both in the life and conditions of private men. 

Spenfer on Irelard. 

As to fwerve in the leaf points, is errour; fo 
the capital enemies thereof God hateth, as his deadly 
foes, aliens, and, without repentance, children of 
endlefs perdition. Hooker. 

They do, in thcmfelves, tend to confirm the 
truth of a capital article in religions Atserbury. 

5. Chief; metropolitan. 
This had been 
Perhaps thy capital feat, from whence had fpread 
All generations; and had. hither come, 
From all the ends of th‘ earth, to celebrate 
And reverence thee, their great progenitor. 
Paradife Left. 
6. Applied to letters: large ; fuch as are 
written at the beginnings or heads of 


books. 
“Our moft confiderable actions are always pres 
fent, like capital letters to an aged and dim eye. 
Taylor's Holy Living. 
The fir is written in capital letters, without 
chapters or verfes. Grew's Cofmologta Sacra. 
7. Capital flock. The principal or origi- 
nal ftock of a trader or company. 
Ca’PiTar. n. f [trom the adjective. ] 


1. The upper p a pillar. 
You 
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You fee the volute-of the Ionick, ithe foliage of 
the Corinthian, and the uovali of the Dorick, mix- 
ed without any regularity on the fame capital. 
Addifon on Italy. 
2. The chief city of a nation or kingdom. 


Ca’rrraLuy. adv. [from capital.) In a 


capital manner, | 
Capita’ TION. 2. /. [from caput, the head. 
Lat.) Numeration by heads. 


He (uffered for not performing the command- 
ment of God concerning capitation ; that, when the 
people were numtered, for every head they fhould 
pay unto God a fhekel. Brown. 

CA PITE. x. J. [from caput, capitis, Lat.] 

-  Atenurewhich holdeth immediately of the king, 
as of bis crown, be it by knight's fervice or focage, 
and not.as of any honour, coftie, or manour: acd 
therefore it is otherwile cailed a tenure, that hold- 
eth merely of the king ; becaufe, as the crown isa 

corporation and feigniory in grofs, as the common 
lawyers term it, fo the king that poffeffeth the 
crown Is, in account of law, perpetually king, and 
never in his minority, nor ever dieth. Cowell. 

CAPITULAR. x. f. (from capitulum, Lat. 
an ecclefiaftical chapter. ] 

1. A body of ttatutes, divided into chap- 


ters. 

That this practice continued to the time of 
Charlemain, appears by a conftitution in his capi- 
tular. Taylor. 

2. A member of a chapter. 

Canonifts do agree, that the chapter makes de- 
crees and ftatutes, which fhall bind the chapter it- 
felf, and all its members or capitulars. 


Ayes Parergon. 
To CAPY'TULATE. v. n. [from capitu- 
lum, Lat.] 


1. To draw up any thing in heads or ar- 


ticles. 
Percy, Northumberland, 
Thearchbifhop of York, Douglas, and Mortimer, 
Capitulate againft us, and are up. Shak. Henry IV. 
2. To yield, or furrender up, on certain 


ftipulations. 

The king took it for a great indignity, that 
thieves thould-offer to capitulate with him as ene- 
mies. l Hayward. 
I fill purfued, and about two o'clock this after- 

noon fhe thought fit to capitulate. Spefator. 
CAPITULA tion. 2. f. [from capitulate.) 

Stipulation; terms; conditions. 

It was not a complete conquctft, but rather a de- 
dition upon terms and capitulaticns, agreed between 
the conquerourand the conquered; wherein, ufually, 
the yielding party fecured to themfelves their law 
and religion. Hale. 

CaPi’vi TREE. n. f, [copatba, Lat.) 

This tree grows near a village called Ayapel, in 
the province of Antiochi, in the Spanith Weft In- 
dies, about ten days journey from Carthagena. 
Some of them do not yield any of the balfam ; 
thofe that do, are diftinguifhed by a ridge which 
rune along their trunks. Thefe trees are wounded 
ir. their centre, and they apply veffels to the wound- 
ed part, to receive the balfam. One of thefe trees 
will yield five or fix gallons of balfam. Miller. 

To Caro ch: v.a. I know not diftiné- 
ly what this word means; perhaps, to 
ftrip off the hood. 

Capech'd your rabins of the fynod, 

And fnapt the canons with a why not. Hudibras. 
Carok. n. f. (capo, Lat.] A caftrated 
- cock. 

In good roaft beef my landlord fticks his knife ; 
The capen fat delights his dainty wife. Gay's Paf. 

CAPONNIERE, n. J. (Fr. A term in 
fortification.) A covered lodgment, of 
about four or five feet broad, encom- 
paled with a little parapet of about two 


feet high, ferving todgprort planks Ja- 
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den with earth. This lodgment con. 
tains fifteen or twenty foldiers, and is 
ufually. placed at the extremity of the 
counterfcarp, having little embrafures 
made in them, through which they fire. 
Harris. 
CAPO'T. n. J. (French. ] Is when one party 
wins all the tricks of cards at the game 
of picquet. Pod 
To Carport. v. a. [from the noun.] When 
one party has won all the tricks of cards 
at picquet, he is faid to have capotied 
his antagonift. 
Caroucn. 2. /. [capuce, Fr.] A monk’s 
hood. | Dia. 
Ca’prer. n. /. [from cap-] One who 
makes or fells caps. 
CapreOoLaTe. adj. [from capreolus, a 
tendril of a vine, Lat.] 
Such plants as turn, wind, and creép along the 
ground, by means of their tendrils, as gourds, me- 


lons, and cucumbers, are termed, in botany, ¢a- 
preolate plants. Harris. 


CAPRICE. n. f. [caprice, Fr. capri- 
C4PRICHIO. § cho, Span.) Freak ; tan- 
cy ; whim ; fudden change of humour. 


It is a pleafant fpectacle to behold the fhifts, 
windings, and unexpected capricbios of diftreffed 
nature, when purfued by a clofe and well-managed 
experiment. Glanville’s Scepfis, Preface. 

We are not to be guided in the fenfe of that book, 
either by the mifreports of fome ancients, or the 
capricbios of one or two neoterics. Grew. 

Heav'n’s great view is one, and that the whole ; 
That counterworks each folly and caprice, 

That difappoints th’ effect of ev'ry vice. _ Pope. 

If there be a fingle {pot more barren, or more 
diftant from the church, there the reétor or vicar 
may be obliged, by the caprice or pique of the 


bithop, to build. Swift. 
Their paffions move in lower fpheres, 
Where'er caprice or folly fteers. Swift. 


All the various machines and utenfils would now 
and then play odd pranks and caprices; quite con- 
trary to their proper ftruCtures, and defign of the 
artificers. Bentley. 

Capricious. adj. [ capricieux, Fr. ] 
Whimfical ; fanciful; humourfome. 

Capriciousiy. adv. [from capricious. } 
Whimfically ; in a manner depending 
wholly upon fancy. 

Caprarciousness.n./. [from capricious. | 
The quality of being led by caprice, hu- 
mour, whimficalnefs. 

A fubje& ought to fuppofe that there are rea- 
fons, althoughhe be not apprifed of them 3; other- 
wife, he muft tax his prince of capricioufnefs, in- 
conftancy, or ill defign. Stift. 

CAPRICORN. nef. [capricornus, Lat.] One 
of the figns of the zodiack ; the winter 
fol ftice. 

Let the longeft night in Capricorn be of fifteen 


hours, the day confequently muf be of ninc. 
Notes to Creecb’s Manilius. 


CAPRIO'LE. n. f. [French. In horfeman- 
fhip.] Caprioles are leaps, fuch as a 
horfe makes in one and the fame place, 
without advancing forwards, and in fuch 
a manner, that when he is in the air, and 
height of his leap, he yerks or ftrikes 
out with his hinder legs, even and near. 
A capriole is the moft difficult of all the 
high manage, or raifed airs. It is diffe- 
rent from the croupade in this, that the 
horfe docs not fhow his fhoes ; and from 
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a balotade, in that, he does not-yerk out 
in a balotade. Farrier’s Dia. 
Ca’pstan. 2. f. [corruptly called cap- 
frern; cabeftan, Fr.) A-cylinder, with 
levers, to wind-up any great weight, 

particularly to raife the anchors. 
The weighing of anchors by the capftan is alfo 
new. Raleigb’s Effays. 


No more behold thee turn my watch's key, 
As feamen at a cafftan anchors weigh. Swift. 


Ca’psuLar. ) adj. [cap/ula, Lat.} Hol- 
Ca’psutary. § low like achet. ` 

It afcendeth notdireétly unto the throat, but af- 

cending firft into a cap/ulary reception of the breatt- 

bone, it afcendeth again into the neck. 

_ Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Ca’psutate. ) adj. [capfula, Lat.] In- 
Ca’psuLaTeD. § clofed, or in a box. 

Seeds, fuch as are corrupted and ftale, will fwim 5 

and this agreeth unto the feeds of plants locked up 

and capfulated in their hufks. Brown's Vulg. Er. 

_ The heart lies immured, or cap/ulated, in a car- 

tilage, which includes the heart aS the fkull doth 

the brain. Derbam. 


CAPTAIN. 2. J. [capitain, Fr. in Latin 
capitaneus ; being one of thofe who, by 
tenure iz capite, were obliged to bring 
foldiers to the war. 

I. A chief commander. 

.  Difmay'd not this 
Our captain, Macbeth and Banquo? Shak. Mach. 

z. The chief of any number or body of 
men. 

Nafhan fhall be captain of Judah. Numbers. 

He fent unto him a captain of fifty. Kingse 

The captain of the guard gave him viétuals. 

Feremiabe 

3- A man fkilled in war; as, Marlborough 
was a great captain. 

4. The commander of a company in a re- 
giment. 

A captain! thefe villains will make the name of 
captain as odious as the word occupy ; therefore cap- 
tains had need look to it. Sbake/peare’s Henry IV. 

The grim captain, in a furly tone, 
Cries out, Pack up, ye rafcals, and be gone! 
Dryden. 
.. The chief commander of a fhip. 

The Rhodian captain, relying on his knowledge, 
and the lightnefs of his veffel, paffed, in open day, 
through all the guards. Arbuthnot on Coinse 

6. It was anciently written capitain. 

And evermore their cruel capitain 
Sought with his rafcal routs t` enclofe them round. 

Fairy Queen. 

7- Captain General. The general or com- 
mander in chief of an army. 

8. Captain Lieutenant. The commanding 
officer of the colonel’s troop or compa- 
ny, in every regiment. He commands 
as youngeft captain. 

Ca’pTatnry. 2. f. [from captain.) The 
power over a certain diftrict ; the chief- 
tainfhip. 

There fhould be no rewards taken for captainries 
of counties, no fhares of bifhopricks for nominat- 
ing of bifhops. Spenfer. 

Ca PTAINSHIP, 2. f. [from captain. ] 

1. The condition or poft of a chief com- 
mander. 

Therefore fo pleafe thee to return with us, 

And of our Athens, thine and ours, to take 
The captainfbip. Shake/peare’s Timone 


2. The rank, quality, or poft of a captain. 
The lieutenant of the colonel’s company might 
well pretend to the next vacant captainfip in the 
fame regiment, ottone 


g. The 
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3. The cliieftainfhip of a clan; or govern- 
ment of a certain diftrid. 


CAR 
My mother, who the royal fceptre fwaj'd, 
Wai captive to the croel victor made. Dryden. 


To diminith the Irifh lords, hë did abolihh their |.3. One charmed or en{nared by beauty or 


pretended and uturped caprainfbip:. Davies on Irel. 

4; Skill inthe military trade. 

Carta TION. n. /. [from capto; Lat.) 
The praétice of catching favour or ap- 
plaufe ; courthhip; flattery. j 

I-am content my hrart Thould be difcovered, 
withgut any of thofe drefles, or popular captations, 
which (ome men ufc in theirfpeeches. K. Charles. 

Ca’ption.n./. (from capio, Lat. to take. } 
The att of taking any perfon by a judi- 


cial procefs. 

GA’PTIOUS, adj. [capticux, Fr. captiofus, 
Lat. ; 

1, Given to cavils ; eager to object. 

If he thew a forwardnefs tu be reatoning about 
things, take care that nobody check this inclina- 
tion, or miflead it by caprious or fallacious ways of 
talking with him. Locke. 

2. Infidious ; enfnaring. 

She taught him likewile how to avoid fundry 
captious-and tempting queftions, which were like to 
be afked of him. Bucen. 

Ca’prrousty. adv. [from captious.] In 
a captions manner ; with an inclination 
to object. 

_Ufe your words as captioufly as you can, in your 
arguing on one fide, and’ apply diftin€tions on the 
other. Locke. 

Ca‘rriousness. n. f. [from captious, | 
Inclination to find fault ; inclination to 
obje@ ; peeviflinefs. 

vo Captioufaefs is a fault oppofite to civility; it 
often producés miféecoming and provoking ex- 
prefions and carriage. Locke. 

To Ca’pFIVATE. D. a. [captiver, Fr. 
captivo, Lat.] 

1. To take prifoner ; to bring into bon- 
dage. 

How ill befeeming is it in thy fer 
To triumph, like an Amazonian trull, 

Upon their woes whom fortune captivates! Shak. 

Thou haft by tyranny thefe many years 
Watted our country, flain our citizens, ; 
And fent our fons and hufbands captivate. Shak. 

He deferves to be a flave, that is content to 

. have the rational fovereignty of his foul, and the 
liberty of hie will, fo captivated. King Charles. 

They ftand firm, keep out the enemy, truth, 
that would caprivare or difturb them. Locke. 

2. To charm; to overpower with excel- 
lence; to fubdue. 

Wifdom enters the laft, and fo captivates him 
with her appearance, that he gives himfelf up to 
her. Addifon, Guardian. 
. Toenflave: with so. 

They lay a trap for themfelves, and captivate 
their underftandings ro miftake, falfehood, and 
errour. Locke. 

Captiva TION. 2. f. [from-captivate.] 
The aét of taking one captive. 

CAPTIVE. n. S. [captif, Fr. captivus, 
Lat. ] 

3. One taken in war; a prifoner to an 
enemy. 

You have the captives, 
Who were the oppofices of this day's ftrife. Shak. 

This is no other than that forced rcfpect a 
captive pays to his conqueror, a flave'to his lord. 


Rogers. 


Fre from hame 
Thy captives: I enture che penal claim. 
Pope's Odyffey. 
2. It is ufed with zo before the captor. 
If thou fay Antony lives, "tis well, 

Ox fricads with Cæfar, os.not.captive to him. 
Shakclpeare. 
i 


excellence. 
My woman's heart 
Grofsly grew captive to his honey words. Sbakefp. 


Ca’ptive. adj. [captéuvus, Lat.} Made 
prifoner in war; kept in bondage or 


confinement, by whatever means. 
But fate forbids; the Stygian floods oppofe, 
And with nine circling ftreams the capriae fouls 
inclofe, Dryden. 


To Ca’p rive. w. a. [from the noun.) It 
was ufed. formerly with the accent on 
the laff fyllable, but now it is on the 
firit.]- To take prifoner ; to bring into 
a condition of fervitude. 


But being all dcreated fave a few, 
Rather than fly, or be capriv’d, herfelf the flew. 
Spinfer. 
Thou Seavelt them to hoftile fword 
Of heathen and profane, ‘their carcaffes 
To dogs and fowls a prey, orelfe captia’d. Milten. 
What further icar of danger can there be? 
Beauty, which captives*all things, fets me free. 
Dryden. 
Still lay the god: the nymph furpris’d, 
Yet miftrefs of herfelf, devis'd 
How fhe the vagrant might enthral, 
And captive him who captives all. Prior. 


Caprifvity. n. /. [captivité, French ; 
captivitas, low Latin. ] 
1. Subjection by the fate of war; bon- 


dage ; fervitude to enemies. 

‘This is the ferjeant, 
Who, ‘like a good and hardy foldier, fought 
*"Gainft my captivity. Shake/peare. 

There in captivity he lets them dwell 
The fpace of feventy years; then brings them 

back; 
Rememb’ring mercy. Mitton. 

The name of Ormond will be more celebrated 
in his captivity, than in his greate(t triumphs. 

Dr; den. 
2. Slavery; fervitude. 

For men to be tied, and led by authority, as it 
were with a kind of captivity of judgment; and 
though there be reafon to the contrary, not to 
liften unto it. Hooker. 

The apoftle tells us, there is a way of bringing 
every thought into captivity to the obedience of 
Chrift. Decay of Picty. 

When love ’s well tim’d, tis not a fault to love; 
The ftrong, the brave, the virtuous, and the wife, 
Sink in the foft captivity together. Addifon. 


Ca’ptor. 2. /. [from capio, to take, Lat. 
He that takes a prifoner, or a prize. 
Ca’pture. n. f. (capture, Fr. captura, 

Lat. ] 
1. The act or practice of taking any thing. 
The great tagacity, and many artifices, ufed by 
birds, in the inveitigation and capture of their 
rey. Derbum. 
2. The thing taken; a prize. 
Capu’cHen. adj. [from capuce, Fr. a 
hood.] Covered over as with a hood. 
They are differently cucullated and capuchec 
upon the head and back ; and, in the cicada, the 
eyes are more prominente Brown’s Vulgar Err. 
CAPUCHIN. n. f. A female garment, 
confilting of a cloak and hood, made in 
imitation of the drefs of capuchin monks ; 
whence its name is derived. 


{| Car, CuHar, inthe names of places, feem 


to have relation to the Britit caer, a 
city. Gibjon’s Camden. 

Car. n. f [car, Welhh; karre, Dutch; 
cna, Saxon ; carrus, Latin.] 


` 


CAR 


1. A fmall carriage of burdén; ufually 


drawn by one horfe or two. 

When a lady comes In a cãach to our fhops, it 
muft be followed by a car loaded with Wood's 
moncy. ; Swifte 

2. In poetical language, any vehicle of 
dignity or {plendour ; a chariot of war, 
or triumph. 

Heniy is dead, and never fhall reviye : ` 
Upon a wonden coffin we attend, 

Arnd death's difhonourable victory 
We with our ftately prefence glorify, 
Like captives bound to a triumphant care Shakefp. 

Wile thou afpire to guide the heav nly car, 
And wih thy daring folly burn the world? Shak. 

And the gilded car ot day, 
His giowing axle doth ailay 
In the iteep Atlantick ftream. Milton 

Sce where hc comes, the da.ling of the war 

See millions crowding round the gilded‘car! Pricr. 


: 3- The Charles’s wain, or Bear; a con- 


ftellation. 
Ev'ry txt and ev'ry wand'ring ftar, — ; 
The Pleiads, Hyads, and the Northern Car. 
Dryden. 
CA RABINE, } u. f. [carabine; Fr.} A 
Ca'RBINEg. § fmall fort of fire arm, 
fhorier than a fufil, and carrying a ball 
of twenty-four in the pound, hung by 
the light horfe at a belt over the left 
fhoulder. It is a kind of medium be- 
tween the pito! and the mufket, having 
its barrel two foot and a half long. 
CaARABINIER. 2. f. [from carabine.| A 
fort of light horfe carrying longer cara- 
bines than the reft, and ued fomctimes 
on foot. Coambe’s. 
Ca’racn. n.f. [caraca, Spanith.] A large 
fhip of burden; the tame witly thoie 
which are now called galleons. 
In whichriver, the greacelt corack of Portugal 
may ride afloat ten miles within the forts.. Raleig be 
The bigger whalelike fome huge carack lay, 
Which wanteth fea-room with her fces to play. 
Waller. 
Ca’racore. n.f: [caracole, Fr. from ca- 
racol, Span. a {nail.] An oblique tread, 
traced out in femi-rounds, changing 
trom one hand to another, without ob- 
ferving a regular ground. | 
When the horfe advance to charge in batt'e, 
they ride fometimes in caracos, to amufe the 
cemy, and put them in doubt whether they are 
about to charge them in the front or in the flank. 
Farrier's Diff. 
To Ca’RAcoLe. v. n. [from the noun.) 
To move in caracoles. 
Ca’rat. } 
Ca’ract. $ 
i. A weight of four grains, with which 
diamonds are weighed. 
2. A manner of expreffing the finenefs of 
gold. 


A matk, being an ounce Troy, is divided into 
twenty-four equal parts, called caraé?s, and each 
cara? into four grains: by this weight is diftin- 
guifhed the different finenefs of their gold; for if 
to the fineft of gold be put two carués of ailoy, 
both making, when cold, but an ounce, ortwenty- 
four caraé#s, then this gold is faid to be twenty- 


n. jf- [carat, Fr.] 


two carats fine. Cocker. 
Thou beft of gold, art worft of gold; l 
Other, lefs fine in carat; is more precious. Shake 


CARAVAN. ñ. f [caravanne, Fr. from 
the Arabick.} A troop or body of mer- 
chants or pilgrims, as they travel in 


the Eat. 
They 


CAR 
They fet forth 
Their airy caravan, high over feas 
Flying, and over lands, with mutual wing 
Eafing their flight. Milton's Paradife Lyf. 
When Jofcph, and the Bleffed Virgin Mother, 
had lost their moft holy Son, they fought him in 
the retinues of their kine, and the caravags of 
the Galilean pilgrims. ~~ Tayler. 
Carava nsary. 2. /. [from caravan.| A 
houfe built in the Eaftern countries for 


the reception of travellers. 

The inns which receive the caravans in Perfia, 
and the Eaftern countries, are called by the name 
of caravarfarics. Spefator. 

The fpacious manfion, like a Turkith caravan- 

Jary, entertains the vagatond with only bare lodg- 


ing. Pope's Letters. 
Ca’raveL.)2.f. [caravela, Span.} A 
CA'RVEL. light, round, old-fafhioned 


fhip, with a fquare poop, formerly ufed 
in Spain and Portugal. 

Ca’raway.n. J. [carum, Lat.] A plant; 
fometimes found wild in rich moiit paf- 
tures, efpecially in Holland and Lin- 
colnfhire. The feeds are ufed in medi- 
cine and confectionary. Miller. 

CARBONA’DO. n. f. [carbonnade, Fr. 
from carbo, a coal, Lat.} Meat cut 
acrofs, to be broiled upon the coals. 

If I come in his way willingly, let him make a 
carbonaco ef me. Sbake/peare. 

To CARBONA DO. wv. a. [from the noun. } 
To cut or hack. 

Draw, you rogue, or TIl fo carbonado 
Your fhanks. Sbhakefpeare. 

CARBUNCLE. z. f. [carbunculus, Lat. 
a little coal.] 

1. A jewel fhining in the dark, like a 
lighted coal or candle. 

A carburcle entire, asbig as thou art, 

Were not fo rich ajewel. Shake/peare. 
His head 

| Crefled aloft, and carbuncle his eyes, 

With burnifh'd neck of verdant golde Milton. 

lt is believed that a carburcle does fhine in the 
dark like a burning coal; from whence it hath its 
name. Wilkins. 

Carbuncle is a one of the ruby kind, of a rich 
blood-red colour. — , Wadward. 

2. Red fpots or pimples breaking out upon 
the face or body. 

It was a peftilent fever, but there followed no 
carbuncie, no purple or livid fpots, or the like, 
the mais of the blood not being tainted. Bacon. 

Red blifters rifing on their paps appear, 

And flaming carbuncles, and noifome fweat. Dryd. 


Ca RBUNCLED. adj. [from carbuxcie. | 
1. Set with carbuncles. 
An armour all of gold ; it was a king’s.— 
—He hag deferv'd it, were it carbuacied 
Like holy ’hebus’ car. Shakefpeare. 
2. Spotted; deformed with carbuncles, 
Carpu NCULAR. adj. [from carbuncle.] 
Belonging to a carbuncle; red like a 
carbuncle. 


CARBUNCULA TION. n. f. [carbunculatio, 
Lat.) ‘The blafting of the young buds 
of trees or plants, cither by exceffive 
heat or exceflive cold. Harris. 

CA RCANET n. f. (carcan, Fr.) A chain 
or collar of jewels. 

Say that I linger’d with you at your thop, 
To fee the making of her carcanet.. Shakefpeare, 
I have feen her befet and bedeckt all over with 
emeralds and pearls, and a carcaret about her neck. 
Hakewwill on Providence. 


Ca’ancass. n. f. [carquafe, Fr.] 
1. A dead body of any animal. 


CAR 


To blot the honour of the dead, 

And with foul cowardice his cerca/s fhame, 
Whofe living hands immortaliz’d his name., Spenf. 
Where cattle patur'd'late, now fcatter'd lies, 

With carcafes and arms, th” infanguin’d field, 
Deferted. ` Milton. 
If a man wifits his fick friend in hope of legacy, 

he is a vulture, and only waits for the carca/s. 
i Taylor. 

The fealy nations of the fea profound, 

Like thipwreck’d carcaffés, are driven aground. 

Dryden. 


2. Body : in a ludicrous fenfe. 
‘To-day how many would have given their ho- 
nours 
To've fav'd their carcaffes ! Shake/peare. 

Fie tliat finds himfelt in any diftrefs, either of 
carcafs or of fortune, fhould deliberate upon the 
matter betore he prays for a.change. L’Effrange. 

3. The decayed parts of any thing; the 
ruins ; the remains. 

A rotten carca/s of a boat, not rigg’d, 

Nor tackle, fail, nor maf. Sbake/peare. 

4. ‘The main parts, naked, without com- 
pletion’or ornament ; as, the walls of a 
houle. 

What could be thought a fufficient motive to 
have had an eternal carca/s of an univerfe, wherein 
the materials and pofitions of it were eternally laid 
together? Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


ç. [In gunnery.] A kind of bomb, ufually 
oblong, confifting of a fheil or cafe, 
fometimes of iron with holes, more com- 
monly of a coarfe ftrong ttuff, pitched 
over and girt with iron hoops, filled 
with combuttibles, and thrown from a 
mortar. Harris. 


Ca’rcerace. a. f. [from carcer, Lat.] 
Prifon fees. Dia. 
CARCINOMA. n. S [from xaexiv@-, a 
crab.] A particular ulcer, called a can- 
cer, very difficult to cure. A diforder 
likewife in the horny coat of the eye, is 
thus called. Quincy. 
Carcinomatous. adj. [from carcino- 
ma.| Cancerous ; tending to a cancer. 
CARD. n. J. (carte, Fr. charta, Lat.] 
1. A paper painted with figures, ufed in 
games of chance or fkill. 
A vengeance on your crafty wither'd hide! 
Yet Lhave fac’d it with a card of ten. Shake/peare. 
Soon as the fpreads her hand, th’ aerial guard 
Deicend, and fit on each important card ; 
Firft, Ariel perch'd upon a matadore. Pope. 
z. The paper on which the winds are 
eae | under the mariner’s needle. 
Upon his cards and compafs firms his cye, 


The matters of his long experiment. Spenfer. 
The very points they blow ; 
All the quarters that they know, 
I th’ fhipman's card. Skake/peare. 


How abfolute the knave is! we muit fpeak by 


the card, or equivocation will undo us.  Shake/p. 
On life’s vait ocean diverfely we fail, 
Reafon the card, but pation is the gale. Pepe. 


3. [Aaarde, Dutch.] The inftrument with 
which wool is combed, or comminuted, 
or broken for {pinning. 


To Carp. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
comb, or comminute wool with a piece 
of wood, thick fet with crooked wires. 

The while their wives do fit 
Befice them, carding wool. May's Virgil. 
Go, card and fpin, 
And leave the bufinefs of the war to men. Dryden. 

To Carp. v. n. To game; to,play much 

at cards; as, a carding wife. 
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CARDAMO'MUM. .». f. [Latin.] A me- 


dicinal feed, of the aromatic kind, con- 
tained in pods, and brought from the 
Eaft Indies. Chambers. 
Ca’rper. n. fe [from card.] 
1. One that cards wool. 

The clothiers all have put off 

The fpinfters, carders, tullers, weavers. 
2. One that plays much at cards. . 
CaRDI‘ACAL.) adj. [xagdia, the heart.] 
Ca’rptack. § Cordial; having the qua- 

lity of invigorating the fpirits. 
CA'RDIALGY. n. /. [from xagdie, the 
heart, and 2a7@-, pain.) 

The heart-burn ; a pain fuppofed to be felt in 
the heart, but more properly in the tomach, which 
fometimes rifes ail along trom thence up to the 
e@fopnagus, occafioned by fome acrimonious mat- 
ter. Quincy. 

CARDINAL. adj. [ cardinalis, Lat. ] 

Principal ; chief. 

The divitions of the year in frequent ufe with 
aftronomers, according to the cardinal interfections 
ef the zodiack ; that is, the two equinoctials, and 
both the folftitial points. Brown. 

His cardinal perfe@ion was induftry, Clarendon. 

CARDINAL. 7. f. One of the chief gover- 
nors of the Romifh church, by whom 
the pope is elected out of their own 
number, which contains fix bifhops, fifty 
priefts, and fourteen deacons, who con- 
ftitute the facred college, and are chofen 
by the pope. 

A cardinal is fo ftiled, becaufe, ferviceable, to 
the apoftolick fee, as an axle or hinge on which 
the whole government of the church turns 3. or as 
they have, from the pope’s grant, the-hinge and 
government of the Romiih church, Ayliffis 

You hold a fair affembly ; 

You are a churchman, or, I'll tell you, ¢ardina/,* 

I fhould judge now unhappily. Shake/pearce 
CARDINAL’S FLOWER. a. f [rapuntium, 

Lat.] A flower. 

The fpecies are, 1. Greater rampions, with a 
crimfon fpiked flower, commonly called the fcarlet 
cardinal’s ficwer. 2. The blue cardinals flower. 

Miler. 

Ca’RDINALATE. ) 2. /. [from cardinal. ] 

Ca’RDINALSHIP.§ ‘Lhe office and rank 
of a cardinal. 

An ingenious cavalier, hearing that amold friend 
of his was advanced to a cardinalate, went to con- 
gratulate his eminence upon his new. honour. 

L'Kftrange. 

{from card and make. } - 

. Ò 


Shake/pe 


Ca’RDMAKER. 2. f- 
A maker of cards. 
Am not I Chriltophero Sly, by occupation a 
cardmaker? Sbakefpeare’s Taming of the Shrew. 
CAa'RDMATCH. 7. f: [from cardand match. ] 
A match made by dipping pieces of card 
in melted fulphur. 

Take care, that thofe. may not make the mog 
noife who have the leaft to fell; which is very 
obfervable in the venders of cardmatches. Addison. 

CA’RDUUS. Sce THISTLE. 

CARE. n. f. [cane, Saxon] 

1. Solicitude ; anxiety; perturbation, of 
mind; concern. 

Or; if I would take care, thatcare fhould’be 
For.wit that.tcorn’d the world, and liv'd like mee 

Dryden. 

Nor fullen difcontent, nor anxious čare, 

Ev’n though brought thither, could inhabit there. 
Dryden. 

Raife in your foul the greateft'care of fulfilling 

the divi ne will, Wake's Preparation for Death. 
z. Caution ; often in the phrafe, so,4ave 

A Cares 
Woll, 


CAR 


Well, fweet Jack, bave a care of thyfelf. Shak. 
The foolith virgins had taken no care for a 
further fupply, after the oil, which was at Arft put 
into-their lamps, was fpent, as the wife had done. 
Tillotfon. 

Begone! the prieft expects you at the altar.— 

But, tyrant, bave a care 1 come not thither. 

A. Philips. 
3. Regard; charge; heed in order to 


protection and prefervation. 

If we believe that there is a God, that takes 
care of us, and we be careful to pleafe him, this 
cannot but be a mighty comfort to use Tillotfon. 

4. It is a loofe and vague word, implying 
attention or inclination, in any degree 
more: or lefs: It is commonly ufed in 


the phrafe, to take care. 
You come in fuch a time, 
As if propitious fortune took a care 
> To {well my tide of joys to their full height. 
Dryden. 
We take care to flatter ourfelves with imaginary 
{cenes and profpects of future happinefs.: Atterbury. 
The objeét of care, of caution, or of 


love. 

O my poor kingdom, fick with civil blows! 
When that my care could not withhold thy riots, 
What wilt thou do when riot is thy care? Shak. 

Flufh'd were his cheeks, and glowing were his 

eyes: | 

Is fhe by care? is fhe thy care? he cries, Dryd. 

Your fafety, more than mine, was then my care: 
pLeit,,of the guide bereft, the rudder loft, 

aY our fhip ould run againft the rocky coa%. 

x i Dryden. 
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The wily fox, 
"Who lately filch’d the turkey’s callow care. 
Gay’s Trivia. 

None taught the trees a nobler race to bear, 

"Or more improv'd the vegetable care Pope, 

To CARE. v. n. [from the noun. ] 

1, Tobe anxious or folicitous ; to be in 
concern about any thing. 

She cared not what pain fhe put her body to, 
fince the better part, her mind, was laid under fo 
much agony. Sidney. 

As the Germans, both in language and manners, 
differed from the Hungarians, fo were they always 
a2? variance with them; and therefore much cared 
not, though they, were by-him fubdued. 

Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 

"£ Well, on-my terms thou wilt not be my heir ; 
If thou car'ft little, lefs fhall be -my care. Dryden. 
g. To be inclined; to be difpofed: with 


~ for before nouns, or to before verbs. 
Not caring to obferve the wind, 
Or the new fea explore. Waller. 
The remarks are introduced by a compliment 
* to the works of an author, who, I am fure, would 
not care for being praifed at the expence of an- 
other's reputation. Addifon. 
Having been now acquainted, the two fexes did 
2 fot care to part. Addifon. 
Great mafters in painting never care for drawing 
people in the fafhion. Speéfator. 
3. To be affected with ; to have regard 
to: with for. 
You doat on her that cares not for your love. 
: Sbakefpeare. 
There was an ape that had twins; “fhe doated 
upon one of them, and did not much care for 
t` other. L’ Eftrange. 
Where few are rich, few care for it; where 
many_are fo, many defire it. Temple. 
Cr’ RECRAZED. adj. [from care and craze. | 
Broken with care and folicitude. 
Thefe both put off, a poor petitioner, 
A carecraz’d mother of a many children. Shakefp. 
To Caregen. v.a. [cariner, Fr. from 
carina, Lat. A term in the fea lan- 


‘guage.] To lay a veffel.on one fide, to 


To CARE EN. U. ft. 


CAR 


CAR 


calk,.ftop up leake, refit, or trim™the [Ca’reruuness. »./. [from careful.] Vi- 


Chambers. 
To be in the itate of 


other fide. 


careening. 
CAREER. z. /. [carriere, Fr.] 
1. The ground on which a race is run; 


the length of a courfe. 

They had run themfelves too far out of breath, 

to go back again the fame career. Sidney. 
2. A courfe ; a race. 

What rein can hold licentious wickednefs, 

When down the hill he holds his fierce career ? 
Sbakefpeare. 
3. Height of {peed ; fwift motion. 

It is related of certain Indians, that they are 
able, when a horfe is running in his full career, to 
ftand upright on his back. 

Wilkins’'s Mathematical Magick. 

Praétife them now to curb the turning ftecd, 
Mocking the tve; now to his rapid {peed 
To give the rein, and, in the full carecr, 

To draw the certain fword, or fend the pointed 
{pear. Prior. 


4. Courfe of action; uninterrupted proce- 


dure. 

Shail quips and fentences, and thefe paper bul- 
lets of the brain, awe a man from the career of 
his humour? Shake/pearee 

The heir of a blafted family has rofe up, and 
promifed fair, and yet at length.a crofs event has 
certainly met and ftopt him in the career of his 
fortune. South. 

Knights in knightly deeds fhould perfevere, 
And ftill continue what at firft they were ; 
Continue and proceed in honour’s fair careers, Dyyd. 


ToCanre eR. v.n. [from thenoun.} Run- 
ning with {wift motion. 

With eyes, the wheels , 

Of beryl, and careering fires between. Milton. 


Ca'REFUL. adj. [from care and full] 
1. Anxious ; folicicous ; full of concern. 
The piteous maiden, careful, comfortlefe, 
Does throw out thrilling fhricks and’ fhrieking 
Crise . Spenfer. 
Martha, thou art careful, and troubled about 
many things. Luke, xX. 41. 
Welcome, thou pleafing lumber ; 
Awhile embrace 'mein thy leaden arms, 
And charm my careful thoughts. Denbam’s Sophy. 
2. Provident ; diligent: with of or for. 
Behold, thou haft ‘been terefi fer us with all 
this care; what is to be done for thee? 2 Kings. 
To cure their mad ambition, they were fent 
To rule a diflant province, each alone: 
What could a careful father more have done ? 
i ; Dryden. 
3. Watchful; cautious : with of. . 
It concerns us to be carcful of our converfations. 
Ray. 
4. Subje& to perturbations ; expofed to 
troubles; full of anxiety; full of foli- 
citude: 
By him that rais’d me to this careful height, 
From that contented hap which } enjoy"’d. Sbak. 
Ca'REFULLY, adv. [from careful. } 
1. In a manner that fhews care. 
Envy, kow carefuily does it look! how meagre 
and ill-complexioned ! Collier. 
2. Heedfully ; watchfully ; vigilantly ; at- 
tentively. 
You come moft carefully upon your hour. Skak. 
By confidering him to carefully as I did before 
my attempt, I have made fome-taint refemblance 
of him. Dryden. 
All of them, therefore, ftudioufly cherifhed the 
memory of their honourable extraction, and care- 
fully preferved the evidences of it. SAtterbury. 
3. Providently. 
4. Cautioufly, 


gilance; heedfulnefs ; caution. 
The death of Selymus was, with all carcful- 
nefs, concealed by Feshates. J 
Knolles’s Hiftery of the Turks. 


}Ca°RELESLY. adv. [from carele/s.] Neg- 


ligently ; inattentively ; without care ; 
" heedlefly. 
There he him found all carclefly difplay'd, 


In fecret fhadow from the funny ray. Fairy By. 
Not content to fee 
That others write as carelefly as he. Waller. 


Ca’recesness. n. J. [from carelefs.} 
Hecdlefnefs ; inattention ; negligence ; 
abfence of care; manner void of care. 

For Coriolanus neither to care whether they 
love or hate him, manifefts the true knowl-dge 
he has in their difpoficion, and, out of his nohie 
carele{nefs, lets them piainly lee it. Shak. Corielaruss 

Who, in the other extreme, only doth 
Call a rough carclefnefs good fathion ; 

Whofe cloak his ipurs tear, or whom he fpits.ony. 
He cares not. Donne. 

It makes us to walk warily, and tread fure, for 
fear of our cnemies; and that is better than to 
be flattered into pride and carele/nefs. 

Taylor's Rule of liwing boly. 

The ignorance or carele/nefs of the fervants can 
hardly leave the mafter difappointed. Temple. 

I who at fome times fpend, at others fpare, 
Divided between kareli and care. Pope. 

Ca'RELESS. adj. [from care. ] 

1. Having no care; feeling no folicitude; 
unconcerned ; negligent; inattentive ; 
heedlefs ; regardlefs; thoughtlefs; ñe- 
glectful; unheeding; unthinking; un- 
mindful : with of or about. 

Knowing that if the wort befal them, they shall 
lofe nothing but themfelves; euberecf they feem 


very carele/s. Spenfer. 
Nor lote the good advantage of his grace, 
By fceming cold, or careles of his will. Shakefp. 


A woman, the more curious fhe is about’ her 
face, is commonly the more carele{s. abcut her 


houfe. Ben Foner. 
unnaturally carelefs of his chi ae 


A father, 
or gives him to another man. L:cke. 
2. Cheerful; undifturbed. 
Thus wilcly carele/sy innocently gay, 
Cheerful he play’d. Pope. 


In my cheerful morn of life, 
When nurs`d by carele/s folitude 1 tiv'd, 
And fung of nature with unceafing joy, 
Pieas'd have J wander'd through your rough do- 
mains Tiemyon, 
3. Unheeded; thoughtlefs; unconfidered. 
_ The freedom of faying as many carelefs things 
as other people, without being fo feverely remarked 
upon. Pope. 
4. Unmoved by ; unconcerned at. 
Carcle/s of thunder trom the clouds that break, 
My only omens trom your looks Itak~ Granville. 
To CARE’SS. v. a. [carefer, Fr. from 
carus; Lat.) To endear; to fondle; to 
treat with kindnefs, 
If l can frait, and pleafe, and carifs my: min 
with the pleafures of worthy {peculacion:, or vir- 
tuous practices, let greatnefs and malice vex and 
abridge me, if they can. Sourk, 


Care‘ss. x. J. [from the verbi] “An 2& 
of endearment; an expreffion of ten- 
dernefs. 

He, the knew, would intermix 
Grateful digreffions, and folve high difpute 
With conjugal carafes. Milton. 
There are. fome men who feem to. have brutal 
minds wrapt up inshuman shapes; their very 
careffes are crude and importune. L’Fffrange. 
After his fucceffour had publickly owned him- 
felf a Roman catholick, he began with his firit ca- 
refes to the church parry. Swift. 
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Ca’aman. n. f. [fromear and man.) A 
man whofe employment it is to drive 
Cars. 

If the ftrong cane fupport thy walking hand, 
Chairmen no longer hall the wall command ; 
E’en fturdy carmen fhall thy nod obey, 

And rattling coaches iftop to make thee Way. 
Gay's Trivia. 

CA'RMRLITE. n. f. [carmelite, Fr.] A 
fort of pear. 

CARMI'NATIVE. adj. [fuppofed to be fo 
called, ashaving vim carminis; the power 
of a charm. ] 

Carminatives are fuch things as dilute and relax 
at the fame timc, becaufe wind occafions a fpafm, 
or convulficn, in fome parts. Whatever promotes 
infenfible perfpiration, is carmiratice ; for wind is 
perfpirable matter retained in the body. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Carminative and diuretick 
Will damp all paffign fympathetick. Savift. 

CARMINE. n. j. A bright red or crimfon 
colour, bordering on purple, ufed by 
painters in miniature. 


CAR 


CARET. n. f. (caret, Lat. there is want- 
ing.) A note which fhews where fome- 
thing interlined fhould be read. 

CARGASON. n. J: [cargagon, Spanih. | 
A cargo. Not fe fel 

i aj rS. 
My body is a cergafor: of il amour ¥ PNN 


Ca'RGO. 2. fa [charge, Fr.] The lading 
of a fhip ; the merchandife or wares 
contained and conveyed in a fhip. 

Inthe hurry of the fhipwreck, Simonides was 
the only man that appeared unconcerned, notwith- 
flanding that his whole tortune was at ftake in the 
cargo. ' LiEfirarge. 

A fhip, whofe carge was no lefs than a whole 
world, that carried the fortune and hopes of all 
potterity. > Burnet`s Theory. 

This gentleman.was then a young adventurer 
in the republic of letters, and juft fitted out for 
the univerGty with a good cargo of Latin and 
Greek. i Addifon. 

Ca’ricous Tumour. [from carica, a fig, 
Lat.] A {welling in the form of a fig. 


CARIES. n. f: (Latin.] That rottennefs 
-Which is peculiar toa bone. Quincy. 
Fiftulas of a long continuance, are, for the moft 
part, accompanied with ulcerations of the gland, 
‘and caries in the bone. | Wifeman’s Surgery, 
Cariosity. 2. f. [from carious.] Rot- 
tennefs, i 
This is too general, taking in all cariofity and 
ulcers of the bones. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
Ca’riows. adj. [cariofas; Lat.) Rotten. 
I diicovered the blood to/arife by a caricus tooth. 
f Wifirzan. 
Carn. a.. fa [ceanc, Saxon.) Care; 
anxiety ; folicitude; concern; heedful- 
nefs. This word is now obfolete. 
And Klaius taking for his younglings cark, 
Left greedy eyes to them might challenge lay, 
Bufy with oker did their fhoulders mark. Sidney. 
-He down did lay 
His heavy head, devoid of careful cark. Spenfer. 
Jo Cark. v.n. [ceancan, Saxon.} To 
be careful ; to be folicitous ; to be anxi 


tick, and of an exceflive price. 
i Chambers. 


carnis, Lat.] 
1. Slaughter ; havock; maffacre. ` 


part of the feditious were flains 
2. Heaps of flefh. 
Such a fcent 1 draw 
Of carnage, prey.innumerable! and tafte 


Milton. 
His ample maw with human carnage fill'd, 
A milky deluge next the giant fwiil’d. Pope. 


CARNAL.. adj. (carnal, Fr. carnalis, 
low Lat.] 
1. Flefhly; not fpiritual. 


Thou golt juftly require ua to fubmit our un- 
derftandings to thine, and deny our carnal realon, 


It is the moft 
valuable product of the cochineal maf- 


CARNAGE. 2. f [carnage, Fr. from caro, 


He brought the king's forces upon them rather 
as to carnage than to fight, infomuch as, without 
any great lofs or danger to themfelves, the greaten 
Hayward. 


The favour of death from all things there that live. 
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and decent order, fuch they reproved, as being 
carnally and earthly minded. Hocker. 
In the facramegt we do not reccive Chrift car- 
nally, but we receive him, fpiritually ; and that 
of itfelf is a conjugation of bleffings and fpiritual 
graces. Taylor's Worthy Communicant, 
Ca’RNALNESS. nje The fame with car- 
nality. Dia. 
CARNATION. 2. f. [carnes, Lat.] The 
name of the natural flefh colour, from 
whence perhaps the flower is named ; 
the name of a flower. 
And lo the wretch! whofe vile, whofe infe& lut 
Laid this gay daughter of the (pring in duft : 
O purifh him! or to the Elyfian thades 
Difmifs my foul, where no carnation tades. Popes 
Carne Lion. ». / A precious ftone. 
The common carnelison @ its name from its 
fich colour: which is, in iome of thefe ftoncs, 
„paler, when it is called the female carnelion; in 
others deeper, called the male. Woodward. 


Car neous. adj. [carneus, Lat.] Flefhy. 
In a calf, the umbilical veffels terminate in 
certain bodies, divided into a multitude of carneous 
papillie. Raye 
To Ca'rNIFY. v. n. [from caro, tarnis, 
Lat.] To breed fieh; to turn nutri- 
inent into flefh. 

At the fame time I think, I deliberate, I pare 
pofe, I command : in inferiour faculties, I walk, 
I fee, I hear, I digeft, I fanguify, I carnify. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

CARNIVAL. n. f. [carnaval, Fr.) The 

feait held in the popith countries before 
Lent; atime of luxury, 

The whole yeas is but one mad carnival, and 
we are voluptuous not fo much upon defire or 
appetite, as by way of exploit and bravery. 

Decay cf Pizge 
Carnivorous. adj. [from carnis and 
voro.| Fleth-eating ; that of which flefh 


1s the proper focd. | 
In birds there is no maftication or comminution 
of the meat in the mouth; but in fuch as are 
not carnivorous, it is immediately fwallowed into 
the crop or craw. Ray on the Creatione 
Man is by his frame, as well as hiv appetite, 


ous. It is now very little ufed, and al- 
ways in an ill fenfe. 

I do find what a bleffing is chanced to my life, 
from fuch muddy abundance of carking agonies, tu 
ftates which ftill be adherent. Sidney. 

What can be vainer, than to Javith out our lives 
in the fewgeh of trifice, andito lie carking for the 
unprofitable goods cf this world ? L' Eftrange. 

Nothing can fuperfede our own carkings and 


a carnivorous anima}. Arbuthnot on Aln:ents, 


Carno'sity. n.f. [carnofité, Fr.] Flethy 
excrefcence, 
By this method, and-by this courfe of diet, with 
fudorificks, the ulcers arc healed, and that carno- 
fiy refilved. Wifcman. 
Ca RNOUS, adj. {from caro, carnis, Lat. } 
Flefhy. 


in order 'to thy facred myfteries and commands. 
King Charles. 
From that pretence 
Spiritual laws by carma/ pow'r fall force 
On every confclence. Milton. 
Not fuchsin carnal pleafure: for which caufe, 
Among the'beafts no mate for thee was found. 
Miltcn. 
A glorious apparition! had not doubt, 


And carnal fear, that day dimm'd Adam's eye. 
Milton. 

He perceives plainly, that his appetite to fpiri- 
tual things ahates, in proportion as his fenfial 
appetite is indulged and encouraged ; and that 
carnal dsfires kill not only the defire, but even the 
power, of tafting purer lights. Atterbury. 

2. Luftful; lecherous; libidinous, 
This carnal cur 
Preys on the iffue of his mother's body. S iake/p. 
Carna‘Lity. n. J. [from carnal, | 
te Flefhly lut; compliance with ‘carnal 
defires, 

If godly, why do they wallow and Neep in all 
the carnalisies of the world, under pretence of chrif- 
tian liberty ? South. 

2. Groffnefs of mind. . 

He did not inititute this way of worfhip, but 
becaufe of the carnulizy of their hearts, and the 
pronenefs of that’ people to idolatry. Tillorion. 

Ca’RwaLty. adv. [from carnal.) Ac- 
cording to the flefh; not fpiritually. 

Where they found men in diet, attire, furniture 
of houfe, or any other way obfervers of civility 


_ Contrivances for ourfelves; but the affurance tbat 
God cares for us. _ Decay of Piety. 
Carre. n f. [ceopl, Saxon. ] 
t, A mean, rude, rough, brutal man. 
We now ufe churl. 
The carle beheld, and faw his gueft 
Would fate depart, for al! his fubtile fleight. 
Spenfer. 
Anfwer, thou carle, and judge this riddle right, 
FU frankly own thee for a cunning wight. 
Guy's Paftorals. 
The editor.was.a covetous carle, and would have 
his pearls of the highef price. « Bentley. 
2. A kind of hemp. 
‘The fimble to Ipin and the car? for her feed. 
$ : "Tuffer. 
CARLINE THISTLE. [carliza, Lat.] A 
plant. żller: 
Ca’riixos. n. fe [Ina ve) Timbers 
lying fore and aft, along from one beam 
to another ; on thefe the ledges reft, on 
which the p'anks of the deck are made 
fakt. Harris, 
VoL. L 


The firt or outward part is a thick and carnous 
covering, like that of a walnut; the fecond, a dry 
and floiculous coat, commonly called rgace. 

Brown's Vulgar Erreurs, 

The mufcle whereby he is enabled to griw 
himfelf together, the academifts defcribe to be a 
dittingt carncus mufcle, extended to the ear. 

f Ray on the Creation. 
Ca noB or St. John’s Bread. [ fliqua, 
Lat.] 

A tree yery common in Spain, and in fome parts 
of Italy, where it produces a great quantity of long, 
flat, brown- coloured pods, which are thick, mealy, 
and of a fweetifh tate. ‘Thefe pods are caten by 
the poorer inhabitants. Miller. 


Carocue. 2. f [from carofz, Fr.] `A 
coach; a carriage of pleafure. It is 
ufed in the comedy of M/bunazar, but 
now it is obfolete. 


CAROL. m.f: (carla, Ital. from chores- 
la, Lat. ] r 
1. A fong of joy and exultation. 
And let the Graces dance unto the rcit, 
For they can do it beft: 
M m The 
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The whiles the maidens do their care? Eng, 
To which the woods thall anfwer, and their echo 
ring. Spenfer's E pitbalamium. 
Even tn the Old TeRament, if you liften to Da- 
vid's harp, you fhall hear as many hearfe-hike airs 
as carels. Bacon. 
Oppos'd to her, on t’other fide advance 
The’cultiy featt, the carol, and the dante, 
Minttrels and mufick, poetry and play, 
And balls by night, and tou:naments by daye 
Dryden. 
2. A foag of devotion, 
No night is now with hymn or cars? bleft. 
Shake/peare. 
They gladly thither hafte; and, by a choir 
Of fquadron‘d angels, hear his carol fung. Milton. 
3. A fong in general. 
The carol they began that hour, 
How that a iif: was but 9 flower. Sbekefp. 
Jo Ca’rov. v. n. [carolare, Jtal.} o 
fing ; to warble; to fing in joy and 
feftivity. 
Hark, how the cheerful birds do chant their lays, 
And carol of love's. praife. Spenfer. 
This done, the fung, and caraid out fo clear, 
That men and angels might rejoice tu hear. Dry. 
Hov'ring fwans, their throats-rcleas'd 
From native filence, cara! founds harmonious. 


Prior. 
To Ca'ROL. wa. To praife ; to celebrate 
in fong. 3 
She with precious viol’d liquors heals, 
For which the thepherds at their feftivals 
Carcl her goodnefs loud in ruitick Jays. Milton. 
Ca’rorip. adj. [carotides, Lat.] Two 


arteries which arife out of the afcending 
trunk of the aorta, near where the fub- 
clavian arteries arife. 

The carotid, vertebral, and fplenick arterics, are 
not only varioafly contorted, but alfo here and 
there dilated, to moderate the motion of the blood. 

Ray on the Creation. 

Carousar. n. f, [from carcu/e. It feems 

more properly pronounced with the ac- 

cent upon the fecond fyllable ; but 

Dryden accents it on the firit.} -A fetti- 
val: 

This game, thefe caroufais Afcantus taught, 
And building Alba to the Latins brought. Dryden. 

Jo CAROUSE. v. mn. [caroufer, Fr. 
from gar aujz, all out, Germ.) -To 
drink ; to quaff; to drink largely. 

He cəlls for wines a health, quoch he, as if 
Flad been aboard curemfrg to nis mates 
Aiter a ftorm. Sbakepeare. 

Learn with how lictle life may be sreferv’d, 

In gid and myrrh they need not to carcu fes Raleigh. 

Now bats fly off, and youths earoules 
Hes!ths:firft go rouad, and taen. the houfe, 

Tb: brides came thick and thick. Suckling. 

Under the thadow of friendly boughs 
They fitcarcufing, where their liquor grows. Ws‘ler. 

Fo Cano’use.v. a. Todrink up lavifhly. 
Now my fick fool, Roderigo, 

Whom love hath turn’d almoft the wrong fide out, 

To Defdgmona hath to-night carcus a 

Wutations pattie deep. Shakefpcure. 

Qur cheerfu! guefts caroufe the fparkling tears 

Oi the sich grape, whilft mufick charms their ears. 
Denbam. 
Carno’use. a2. f. [from the verb. } 
t A drinking match. 

Watte in wild riot what your land allows, 

There ply the early feat, and late carcuje. Pope. 
2. A hearty dofe of liquor. 

He had fo miny eyes watching over him, as 
he could not drink a full caroufe of fick, but the 
Rate was advertifed thercot within ’few hours after. 

Davies on Ireland. 

Pleafe you, we may contrive this afternoon, 

And quaf curcw/es to our mikel health: Ocak. 
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Carouser. n. f [from caroufe.] A 
drinker ; a toper. i 
The bold carcufer, and advent'ring dame, 
Nor fear the fever, nor refufe the fame ; 
Sate in his skill, from all conftraine {ct free 
But contcinus hame, remorfe, and picty. 
Granville. 


Carr, n. f. [carpe, Fr.] A pond fith. 

A friend of mine ftored a pond of three or four 
acres with carps and tench. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

To CARP. v. n. [carpo, Lat.] To cen- 

fure; to cavil; to find fault: with at 
before the thing or perfon cenfured. 

Tertullian even often, through difcontentment, 
ccrpeth injurioufly at them, as though they did 
it even when they were free from fuch meaning. 

Hooker. 
This your all-licens’d fool 
Docs bourly carp and quarrel, breaking furth 
In rank ard not to te endured riots. Sbhake/peares 
No, not a tooth or nail to fcratch 
And at my actions carp or catch. 
When I fpoke, 
My honeft homely words werexurp'd and cenfur'd, 
For want of courtly ftile. Dryden, 
Ca’RPENTER. n. f. [charpentier, Fr.}] An 
artificer in wood; a builder of houfes 
and fhips. He is diftinguifhed from a 
Joiner, as the carpenter performs larger 
and ftronger work. 

This work performed with advifement good, 
Godfrey his carpenters, and men of {kill 
In all the camp, fent to an aged wood. Fairfax. 

In building Hiero’s great thip, there were three 
hundred carpenters employed for a year together. 

Wilkins. 

In burden’d veffels firft with fpeedy care, 

His plenteous ftores do feafon'd timbers fend; 

Thither the brawny carpenters repair, 

And, as the furgcons of maim'd fhips, attend. 
- Dryden. 
CARPENTRY. ». f. [from carpenter.] The 
trade or art of a carpenter. 

It had been more proper for me to have intro- 
duced curpentry before joinery, becaufe neceility 
did doubtiefs compel our foretathers to ufe the 
conveniency of the ürt, rather than the extrava- 
gancy of the lat. Moexon’s Mechanical Exercifes. 

Carper. x. f. [from To carp.) A ca- 
viller; a cenforious man. 3 
1 have not thefe weeds, 
By putting on the cunning of a carper. 


CARPET. n. f. [karpet, Dutch.] 
1. A covering of various colours, fpread 
upon floors or tables. k 


Herbert. 


Shake/p. 


Be the Jacks fair within, the Jills fair without, f 


curpets laid, and every thing in order? = Shakeip. 
Againtt the wall, in the middle of the half pace, 
is achair placed betore him, with a table and carpet 
betore it. Bacon. 
2. Ground variegated with flowers, .and 
level and fmooth. 
Go, fignify as much, while here we march 
Upon the grafy carpet of this plain. Sduatefpeare. 
‘The carper ground fhall be with leaves o’erfpread, 
And boughs thall weave a cov'ring for your head. 
- Dryden. 
3. Any thing variegated. 
The whole dry land is, for the moft part, co- 
vered over with a lovely carpet of grecn grafs, and 


. other herbs. Ray.” 
4. Carpet is ufed, proverbially, for a ftate 


of eafe and luxury ; as, a carpet knight, 
a knight that has never known the field, 
and has recommended himielf only at 
table. ; 


He is knight duhbed with unhacked rapicr, 


and on carpet confidsration. Sbakclpcare. 
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5. To be on the carper fi Jur le tapis, Fr.] 


is to be the fubject of confideration ; an 
affair in hand. _ 


To Ca RPET. v. a. [from the noun.} To 


{pread with carpets. 

_ We found him in a fair chamber, richly hanged 
and carpeted under foot, without any degrees to 
the ftate ; he was fet upon a low throne, richly 
adorned, and a rich cloth of Rat over his head, 
of biue fatin embroidercd. Bacon. 

The dry land we find every where naturally 
carpeted over with grafs, and other agreeable whole- 
fome plants. Derbam. 

Ca’rPina. particip. adj. [from To carp.] 

Captious ; cenforious. 

No carping critick interrupts his praifey 
No rival ftrives but fos a fecond places Granville. 

Lay afide therefore a carping Spirit, and read 
even an adverfary with an honeft defign to find out 
his true meaning ; do not {natch at little lapfes, 
and appearances of miftake. Warts. 

Ca’rPinGLy. adv. [from carping.] Cap- 
tioufly ; cenforioufly. 

„ We derive out of the Latin at fecond hand by 
the French, and make good Englith, as in thefe 
adverbs, carpingly, currently, actively, coleurably. 


Camden's Remains.” 


Ca’rpMEALs. 2. f. A kind of coarfe cloth 
made in the North of England, 

Phillips’s World of Words. 

CARPUS. n. f. [Latin.] The writt, fo 

named by anatomilts, which is made up 

of eight little bones, of different figures 


and thicknefs, placed in two ranks, four: 


in each rank. They are ftrongly tied 
together by the ligaments which come 
from the radius, and by the annulary 
ligament. Quincy. 

I found one of the bones of the carpus lying 
loofe in the wound. Wifemau’s Surgery. 


Ca’rracx. See Carack. 
Ca’rRaT. See Carats `p 


Ca’rraway. See CARAWAY. 

Nay, you fhall fee mine orchard, where, in an 
arbour, we will eat a lait year’s pippin of my own 
grafting, witha dith of carraways, andfo forth ; 
comc, coufin, filence, and then to bed. 

= Sbakejpeare's Henry IV. 
Ca RRIAGE. 2. /. [cariage, Fr: baggage ; 
from carry. | 
1.. The a&t of carrying, or tranfporting, or 
bearing any thing. : 

The uncqual agitation of the winds, though ma- 
terial to the carriage of founds farther or lefs way, 
yet do not’confound the articulation. 

Bacon s Natural Hiftory. 

If it feems fo &range to move this obelifk for fe 
little fpace, what may we thiok of the carriage of 
it out of Egypt? . Wilkins. 

2. Conqueft 3 acquifition. 

Solyman refolved to befiege Vienna, in good 
hope that, bythe carriage away of that, the other 
cities would, without refiftance, be yielded. 

’ Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turkse 
3. Vehicle ; that in which any thing is 
carried. 

What horfe or carriage can take up and beay 
away all che:loppings of a branchy’tree at once ? 

’ Watts. 
4. The frame upon which ‘cannon)is car- 
ried. ~ 

He commanded the great ordnange to te laid 
uponicarriages, which before lay bound in great un- 
wieldy timber, with rings faftened thereto, and 
could not handfomely be removed to or fro. 

Knolles- Hiftery of tke Turks. 
5. Behaviour ; perfonal manners. 

Betose hig eycs he did cat a mift, by bis own 

infinuatien, 


a 


6. Conduct; meatures ; practices. 


. 
A 


t y - 


y notice taken in 
7. Management ; 


Ca’raier. n. f. [from To 


1. One who carries fomething. 


` of the founds, 


~expreffed a natural princely behaviour. 
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_ The wolves will get a break fatt by my death, 
Yet {carce enough their hunger to fupply, 
For love has made me carrion eve 1 die, Dryden. 


3--A mame of reproach for a worthle(s 


woman. 
Quickly, 
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infinuation, and by the carriage of his youth, that 
b ~ Bacon's Heery VU. 
Though in my face there ’s no affetted trown, 
Nor in my carriage a feign’ nicenefs fhown, 
I keep my honour {till without a ftain. Dryden. 
Let them have ever fo learned lectures of breed- 
‘ing, that which wil influence their carriage 
will be the company they converte with, and the 
fathion of thofe about them. Locke, 


Shail we fend that foolich carrion, Mrs. 
to him, and excufe his throwing into the water ? 
Shaks/peare. 


Ca’rrion. adj. [from the fabftantive.} 
Relating to carcafles ; feeding upon 
carcafles, 

Match to match T have enccont-s'd him, 
And made a prey for carricn kites and rows, 
Ev'n of the bonny beatts he lov'd fy well. 
Shateiscere's licrry V1. 
The charity of our death-ted vits trom one 
anathery is much at a rat: with that of a carricn 
crow to a theep; we (mell a carcafs. L Efirange 


CARROT. x. f: [carote, Fr. daucus, Lat. } 
An efculent root. 

Carrces, though ga Jen roots, yet they do well 

ip the fields for feed. Mortinzer. 

His {poufe orders the fack to be immediately 

| opened, and greedily pulls out óf it half a dozen 

You muf diftinguify between the motion of bunches of carrots. - Dereis. 


the air, which is but a webicr:/um cauje, acarrier | 0” Af t 
and the founds conveyed.’ i ae n.f. [from carroty.] Red 


You may hurt yourfelt; nay, utterly 

Grow from the King's acquaintance, by this car- 

rioga «7 &bakgpcare. 
He adviicd the new gavernour to have to much 
diieretion in his carriage, that there might be no 
the exercife of his religion. 
~~ Clarendon. | 
manner of tranjacting. 


i 
' 


Not ufed. 

_ The manner of carriage of the bufinefs, was as 
Wf there had been fecret inquifizion upon him. | 
s : Baccn’s Henry VII. 


carry.) 


Bacon's Naural Hiftcry. | 
For wiads, when homeward they return, will Ca’rrory. adj. [from carrot] Spoken 
drive : 7 
The loaded carriers from their evening hive: Dryd. } vA ted tg? > mikey; of its) refem- 
2. One whofe profeffion or trade isto carry | blance in colour to carrots. 


goods for others. Ca’rrows., »./- [an Irith word.] 


L bave rather made it my choice to tran fecibe The cgrrows atc.a kind of people. that wander 

- all, than tovcoture the lols of my originals by pott | up and down ty gentlemen's houtes, living only 
or carrier. ; Pierce's Letters. | wpon cards andidice; who, though they have little 
The roads are crowded with carriers, laden with | or nothing. of their own, yet will they play for 


* rich manufactures. 
3. A meffenger ; one who carries a 


4. The name of a fpecies of Pigeons, fo 


CA‘’RRION. n. J. {charogne, Fr. 


- The caccafs of fomething not proper 


Swift 
mef- 


much money. 

To CARRY. v. a. [charier, 

rus, Lat. ] 

1. To convey from a place : oppofed ‘to 
bring, or convey ro-a place: often with a 
particle, fignifying departure, as away, 


Spenler on Ireland. 


Fr. from. cur- 
fage.. ` : 


The welcome news is in the letter found s 
The ‘carrier “snot commiffion’d to expound ; 
It fpeaks icfelt. Dryden's Religis Laici. 


called from the reported praétice of fome 
Nations, who fend them with letters tied 
to their necks, which they carry to the 
place where they were bred, however | 
remote. 

_ There are tamesand wild pigeons; and! of tame 
there are croppers, carriers, runts. Walton's Angler. 


] 


When be dieth, he fhall carry nothing away. 
Pfalm xlix. 18. 
to his burial. 

AAs, Viiin2. 
this ‘evenigg hy the 


And devout men carried Stephen 
I mean to carry her away 


As in a hive's vimineous dome, 
Ten thoufand bees enjoy their home; 
Fach does her ftudious action vary, 
To go and come, to fetch and curry. Prior. 
They expofed their goods with the price mark- 
ed, then retired; the merchants came, left the 
price which they would give upon the goods, and 
refired ; the Seres returning, carried off either eheir 


goods, or moncy, as'tliey liked belte Av buthno’. 


for food. 


They did eat the dead carriont, and one another 
foon atter; infomuch that the very carcafles they 
fcraped out of their graves. Spenfer cn Ireland. 

Jeis 1, 


Thar, lying by the violet in the fun, 


Do as the carricn does, notas the flower. Shakefp. 2. To tranfport. k 
This foul deed thall fmell above the carth, They begun to cerry about in beds thofe that 
With carrion men groaning for burial. were fick. Blaney ivi. ¢ 2% 


The fpecies of audibles feem to be carried more 
manifeftly’ through the air, than the fpecies of 
vifibles. Bacon. 

Where many great ordnance are fhot off togc- 
ther, the found will be carricd, at the leat, twenty 
miles upon the land. Bacon. 


3- To bear; to have about one. 
Do. not take out bones like furgeons 1 have met 
with, who carry them about in their pockets. 
W Soman’ s Surgery. 
4. To take ; to have with one. 


Shakefpeare’s Julius Cejar. 
Yuu"! afk me why I-ratker chooft to have 
A weight of carrion Àefh, than to receive 
Three thoufand ducats. Shake/p. Merch. 
P.avens are feen in flocks where a carrion lies, 
and wolvet in herds to rin down a deer. Temple. 
Sheep axen, horfes fall; and heap'd on high, 
The diff "ring fpecies in confution he; 
Til, warn'd by trequenc ills, the Way they found 
To lodge their loathiume carrion under ground. 
: Dryden. 
Criticks, as they are birds of prey, have ever a 
natural inclination to carrion. 


of Venice. 


Spe, 


along with us. in our minds, a great parc of the 
2. Any fleth fo corrupted as not to be fit difficulties that perplex men’s thoughts would be 
for food. : eaficr refolvcd. Lacke. 


Not all that pride that makes thee fwell, 
As bigs thou doft blown-up veal; 
Nor ail.thy tricks and flights to cheat, 
Beil all thy ccrrien for g00d meate, Hudibras. 


I have liftened with my utmof attention for 
halfan four to an orator, without being able to 
curry away one fingle fentence out of a whole 
fermone Swift. 


help of thefe two fuldiers. Dryden's Spanyb Friar. | 


If the ideas of liberty and volition were carried 


CAR 
5. To convey by force. 
Go, carry Sir John Falitaf¥ to the Fleet ; 
Take all his compagy along with him. 
Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 
6. To effect any thing. 
There are fome vain perfons, that. whatfoever 
gocti alone, or moveth upon greiter means, if 
they have never fo little hand in it, they think it 
is they that carry it. Bacan, 
Oft-times we lofe the occafon of carrying a 
bufinefs weil thoroughly by our toomuch hate. 
Ben ‘Fenlow's Difcovcry. 
Thefé advantages will be of no etfect, uulels we 
improve thera to words, in the carrying Of our 
main poini, Addijen 
7. To gain in competicion. 
Aad hardly Mall 1 carry out my fide, 
Her hufband being alive. Sbhakejpeare’s Kinz Lear, 
~How many ftand for confulfhips ?——— Three, 
they fay bur it is thought of every one Coriow 
lanus wall carry it. Shakefpcare. 
1 fee'not yet how any of thefe fix reacons can te 
fairly avoided; and yet if any of them hold good, 
it is enough to carry the caufe. Saunderfon, 
The latter till enjoying his place, and continu- 
ing a joint commiffioner of the treafury, {till op- 
pofed, and commonly curricd away every thing 
againtt him. Clarendon, 
3. To gain after refiftance. 
The count woos your daughter, 
Lays down his wanton fiege before her beauty ; 
Refolves to carry her ; let her confent, 
As we'll dircct her now, "tis heft to bear it. Shake 
What a fortune does the thick lins owe, _ 
If he can carry her thus? Shakejpeare’s Othello. 
The town was diftreffed, and ready for’an affault, 
which, if it had been given, would have cot much 
blood’: but yet the town would have been carried 
in the end. Bacen’s Henry VIIL 
9. To gain: with s+; that is, to prevail. 
[e porter, Fr.] 
Ace you-all refoly'd to give your voices ? 
But that "s no matter ; the grea.er part carries it. 
Shakelpeare, 
By thefe, and the like arts, they promifed them 
fclves that they fhould eafily carry it; fo that they 
entertained the houfe all the morning with other 
debaws, Clarendon. 
If the numeroufnefs of a train muft carry if, 
virtue may go follow Aftrxa, and vice only will be 
worth the courting. Glanville, 
» Children, whoviive together, often rive for 
maftery, whofe wills shall carry it over the reft. 
Locke. 
In pleafures and pains, the. prefent is apt to 
carry it, and thofe at adiftance have the difadvan- 
tage in the comparifon. Locke. 


to. To bear out; to face through: with 
if. 

If a man carries it off, there is 
faved ; and if he be deteéted, there will be fome- 
thing pleafant in the frolick. L’Efirange, 

it. T'o continue external appearance. 
My/niece is already inthe beliet that he's mad; 
| we may carry it thus for our pleafare and his pe- 


Sbakefpesres 


f much moncy 


Rance. 
12. To manage; to tranfa&. 
The fenate is yencrally as numerous as our houfe 
of commons ; and yet carries its rcfolutions fa 
privately, that they are feldom known. 
Addifon on Italy. 
13. To behave ; to conduct: with the re- 
c!procal pronoun. 
Negleét not alfo the examples of thofe that have 
carried thenyfelves ill in the fame place. Bacon. 
He attended the king into Scotland, where he 
did carry binfelf with much fingular fwectnefs and 
tcmper. Wotton. 
He carried bimfilf fo infolently inthe heute, and 
out of the houfe, to all perions, that hebecame 


odious. Clarendon. 
14. Sometimes-with it; as, the carries it 
high, 


M m 2 15. To 


CAR 


15. To bring forward; to advance in any 


progrefs. 

Ieis not to be imagined how far conftancy will 
ca: ry aman; however, it is better walking flowly 
in a rugged way, than to break a leg and be a crip- 
ple. J E Locke. 

This plain natural way, without grammar, can 
carry them to great elegancy and politencfs in their 
language. Lecke. 

There is no vice which mankind carries to fuch 
wild extremes, as that of avarice. Swift. 


16. To urge; to bear forward with fome 


kind of external impulfe. 

Men are ftiongly carried out to, and hardly took 
off from, the practice of vice. South. 
Re that the world, or ficth, or devil,{can carry 
away from the profeffion of an obedience to Chritt, 

is no fon of the faithful Abraham. 
Hemmond’s Pra&tical Catechilm. 
s Ill nature, paffion, and revenge, will carry them 
too far in punifhing others; and theretore God 
hath certainly appoinied government to reftrain the 
partiality and violence of men. Locke. 


17. To bear; to have; to obtain. 

In fome vegetables, we fee fomething that carries 
a kind of analogy to fenfe; they contract their 
leaves againft the cold; they open them to the fa- 
vourable heat. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

18. To exhibit to how; to difplay on the 
ourfide ; to fet to view. 

The afpect of every one in the family carries fo 
much fatista&tion, that it appears he knows his 
happy lot. r Addifen. 

19.. To imply ; to import. 

It carriis too great an imputation of ignorance, 
lightnefs, or folly, for men to quit and renounce 
their former tenets, prefently, upon the offer of an 
argument which they cannot immediately anfwer. 

/ ; Locke. 
20. To contain; to comprife. 

He thought it carried fomething of argument in 

it, to prove that dodtrine. Watts on the Mind. 
21. To have annexed ; to have any ping 
joined: with the particle qth. 

There was a rightcous and a fcarching law, di- 
rétly forbidding fuch practices; and they knew 
that it carried with it the divine ftamp. South. 

There are many expreffions, which carry with 
them to my mind no clear ideas. Locke. 

The obvious portions of extenfion, that aftect 
our fenfes, carry with them into the mind the idea 
of faite. Locke. 


22. To convey or bear any thing united. 


or adhering, by communication of mo- 
tion. 

We fee aifo manifeftly, that founds are carried 
with winds: and therefore founds will be heard 
further with the wind than againft the wind. 

Bacon's Narural Hiftery. 
23. To move or continue any thing in a 
certain direction. 

His chimney is cerricd up through the whole 
rock, fo'that you fee the fky through it, notwith- 
Rinding the rooms lie very decp. Audion on Jraly. 

z4. To pufh on ideas, arguments, or any 
thing fucceffive in a train. 

Mancthes, that wrote of the Egyptians, hath 
cacried up their government to an incredible dif- 
Canc. S Hels Origin of Mankind. 

25. To receive; to endure: not in ufe. 

Some have in readinets fo many odd ftories, as 
there is nothing but they can‘wrap it Into a tale, 
to make others carry it with more p'eafure. Bacon. 

26. To convey by means of fomething 
{upporting. 

Corry camomile, or wild thyme, or the green 

ftrawoerry, upon fticks, as you. do hops upon poles. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
27. Tc bear, as trees. 

Set them a reafonable depth, and they will carr 

more fhuots upon the items Baca’: Nat. Hif. 


CAR 
28, To fetch and bring, as dogs. 
Young whelps learn cafily to curry; young 
popinjays learn quickly to fpeak. 
Afcham's Schoclmafter. 
29. To carry of. ‘To kill. 
Old Parr jived to one hundred and fifty-three 
years of age, and might have gone further, if the 
change of air had not carried him ff. Temple. 


30. Yo carry on. To promote ; to help 


forward. 

It curries on the fame defign that is pramoted 
by authors of a graver turn,’ and only does it in 
another manner. A Addifon. 

31. To carry on. 'To continue ; to put for- 
ward from one ftage to another. 

By the adminiftration of grace, begun by our 
bleifed Saviour, carried on by his difcipies, and to 
be completed by their fucceffours to the world's 
end, all types that dar.:ened this faith are en- 
lightened. Spratt. 

fEneas’s fettlement in Italy was carried on 
through all ‘the oppofitions in his way to it, both 
by fea and land. Addifin. 

32. To carry on. To profecute; not to let 
ceafe. 

France will not confent to furnifh us with mo- 
ney fufficient to carry ot the ware Temple. 

33. Tocarry through. To fupport; tokeep 
from failing, or being conquered. 

That grace will carry us, if we do notwilfully 
betray our fuccours, victorioufly tbrougb ail diffi- 
culties. Hammond. 


To CARRY. v. n. . 

1. A hare is faid by hunters to carry, 
when fhe runs on rotten ground, or on 
froft, and it fticks to her feet. 

2. A horfe is faid to carry well, when his 
neck is arched, and he holds his head 
high ; but when his neck is fhort, and 
ill-fhaped, and he lowers his head, he 
is faid to carry low. 


Ca’rry-TALe. ». f. [from carry and 
tale.) A talebearer. 
Some carry-rale, fome pleafeman, fome flight 
zany, 


Told our intents before. Shake Love's Labcur Lof. 
CART. 2. J See Car. [cnxt, cnar, 
Sax. } 


1. A carriage in general. 
The Scythians are defcribed by Herodotus to 
lodgc always in carts, and to feed upon the milk 


of mares. _ Temple. 
Triptolemus, fo fung the Nine, 
Strew'd plenty from his carr divine. Dryden. 


2. A wheel-carriage, uled commonly. for 
luggage. 
Now while my friend, juft ready'to depart, . 
Was packing all his goods in one poor cart, 
He itopp'd a litth—— Dryden's Juvenal. 
. A {mall carriage with two wheels, ufed 
by hufbandmen; diftinguished trom a 
avaggen, which-has four wheels. 
Alas! what weights are thefe that load my heart! 
I am as dull as winter ftarved fheep, 
Tir'd as a jade in overloaden cart. Sidney. 
4. The vehicle in which criminals are 


carricd to execution. 
The fquire, whofe good grace was to open the 
fcene, 
Now fitted the halter, now travers'd tbe art, 
And often took leave, but was loth to depart. 
Prior. 
To Cart. v. a. [from the noun.} To ex- 


pofe in a cart, by way of punifhment. 
Democritus ne'er laugh'd fo loud, 

To fee bawds carted through the crowd. Hudibras. 
No woman led a better life: 

She to intrigues was een hard-hearted; 
She chuckked when a bawd was carted; 


CAR 


And thought the nation ne'er would thrive, 
Till all the whores were burnt alive. _ Prior, 
To Cart. v. n. Toufe carts for carriage. 

Oxcn are not fo good for draught, where you 
have occafion to cart much, but for winter plough- 
inge Mortimer, 

CART-HORSE. a. f. [from cart and borje. } 
A coarfe unwieldy horfe, fit only for the 
cart. | 

It was determined, that thefe fick and wounded 
foldiers fbould be carricd upon the cart-boufes. 

Knolles. 
CART-JADE. 2. /. [from cart and jade. } 
A vile horfe, fit only for the cart. 

He came out with all his ‘clowns, horfed upon 
fuch cart-jades, fo furnithed, I fought if that 
were thrift, I wifhed nonc of my friends or fub- 
jects ever to thrive. Sidney. 

CART-LOAD. n. f. (from cart and Jad.) 
1. A quantity of any thing piled on acart. 

A cart-load of carrots appeared of darkcr co- 
lour; when looked upon -where the points were 
obverted to the eye, than where the fides were fo. 

i Beyiee 

Let Wood and his accomplices travel about a 
country with cart-/oadsof their ware, and fee who 
will take ite: ’ Swift. 

2.. A quantity fufficient to load a cart. 

Cart-rope. x. f. [cart and rope.] A 
ftrong cord ufed to faften the load on 
the carriage: proverbially any thick 
cord. 

Cart-way. n. f. [from cart and way.] 
A way through which a carriage may 
conveniently travel. 


Where your woods are large, it is beft to have 
a cart-qay along the middle of them. 
Mortimer’s Hufbardrys 
CARTE BLANCHE. [French.] A blank 
paper ; a paper to be filled up with fuch 
conditions as the perfon to whom it is 
fent thinks proper. 
Ca’rter.a.f. [cartel, Fr. cartello, Ttal.] 
1. Awriting containing, for the moft part, 
ftipulations between enemies. 
As this difcord among the fifterhood is likely to 
engage them in a long and lingering war, itis the 


more neceflary tha: there fhouid be a carte/ fettled 
among them. s, . Addifen's Frecbolder. 
2. Anciently any publick paper. 
They flatly difavouch 
To yield him more obedience, or fupport 5 
And as to perjur’d duke of Lancafter, 
Their cartel of defiance, they prefer. 
j Dariel's Civit War. 
Carter. a. f. [from cart.) ‘The man 
who drives a cart, or whofe trade it is 
to drive a cart. 
Let me be no affiftant for a ftate, 
But keep a farm, and certers.  Shakefp. Hamlet. 
The Divine goodnefs never fails, provided that, 
ace rding to the advice of Hercules to the carter, 
we put our own fhoulders to the work. L' Effrange. 
Garter and hoft contronted face te tace. Dryder.. 
It is the prudence of a carter to put bells upon 
his horfes, to make them carry their burdens 
cheerfully. Dryden's Dufrefnay. 
CA’RTILAGE. n. f/ {cartilago, Lat.) A 
fmooth and folid body, fofter thaw a 
bone, but harder than a ligament. In it 
are no cavities or cells for containing of 
marrow ; nor is it covered over with any 
membrane to make it fenfthle, -as the 
bones are. ‘The cartilages have a na- 
tural eclafticity, by which, if they are 
forced from their natural figure or fitua- 
tion, they return to it of themfelves, as 
foon as that force is taken away. Quincy. 
Canals, 


CAR 
Canals, by degrees, are abolifhed, and grow folid ; 
feveral of them united grow a membrane; thefe 


membranes further confolidated become cartilages, 
and cartilages bones. p ` Arbuthnot. 
CarTiLaGi neous. } adj. [from carti- 
CARTILAGINOUS. lage.) Confifting 
of cartilages. > - 

By what artifice the éartilagircaus kind of fithes 
poife themfclves, afcend and defcend at pleaiure, 
and continue in what depth of water they lift, is as 
yet unknown. Ray. 

The larynx gives paffage to the breath, and, 
as the breath’paffeth through the rimula, makes a 
vibration of thofe cartilaginous bodies, which forms 
that breath into a vocal found or voice. 

£ Holder's Eianenes of Speech. 


Carro‘on. x. f. [cartone, Ital.] A paint- 
ing or drawing upon large paper. 


Ic is with a vulgar idea that the world beholds 


the cartoons of Raphael, and every one feels his 

fhare of pleafure and entertainment. 

r4 Watts's Logick. 

CARTO'UCH. n. f. (cartouche, Fr.] 

1. A cafe of wood three inches thick at 
the bottom, girt round with marlin, and 
holding forty-eight mufket-balls, and fix 
or eight iron balls of a pound weight. 
It is fred out of a hobit or {mall mor- 
tar, and is proper for defending a pafs. 

. Harris. 

2. A portable box for charges. 


CA'RTRAGE. ) n. f. (cartouche, Fr.] A 
CARTRIDGE. } cafe of, paper or parch- 
“ment filled with gunpowder, ufed for 
the greater expedition in charging guns. 
Our monarch ftands in perfon by, 
His new-caft caanons firmnefs to explore ; 
The ftrength of big-corn'd powder loves to try, 
And ball and cartrage forts for every bore. Dryden. 
Ca’rtrur. n. f. [from cart and rut; 
route, a way.] The track made by a cart 
wheel. 


CA'RTULARY. x. f. [from charta, paper, 
Lat.] A place where papers or records 
are kept. 


CARTWRIGHT. n. f [from cart and 
wright.) A maker of carts. 
Atter local names, the moft names have been 
derived from occupations or profeifions; as, Tay- 
lor, Potter, Smith, Cartqvright. Camden's Remains. 


Jo CARVE. v. a. {ceonran, Sax. kerven, 
Dutch. } 


1. To cut wood, or ftone, or other matter, 
into elegant forms. 
Taking tbe very refufe, he hath carved it di- 
ligently whea he had nothing elfe to do. 
W Jdom, xiii. 13. 
Had. Democrates really carved mount Athos 
into a ftatue of Alexander the Great, and had the 
memory of the fa been obliterated by fome ac- 
cident, who could afterwards have proved it im- 
peSiole, but that ic might cafually have becn ? 
Benile. 
2. To cat meat at the table. 
3. To make any thing by carving or cat- 
ting. 
Yet fearing idlenefs, the nurfe of ill, 
Bn fculpture exercis'd his happy fkill ; 
And curv’d in ivory fuch a maid fo fair, 
As nature could oot with his ast compare, 
Were phe to work. Dryden. 
4. To engrave. 
* O Rofalind, thefe trees thall be my books, 
And in their barks my thoughts I'll character ; 
That every cye, which in this forent looks, 
Shall fee thy virtue witnef'd every where. 
Run; run, Orlando, carve on every tree 


‘The faizy the chate, the uncapredive ihe, Shak. 


WAS 


5. To diftribute; to apportion ; to pro- 
vide at will. 

He had been a keeper of his flocks both from 
the violence of robbers and his own foldiers, who 
could eafily have carved themfelves their own 
food. , South. 

How dares finful duft and athes invade the pre- 
rogative of Providence, and carve out to himfelf 
the feafons and iffues of life and death ? South. 

The labourers” thare, being feldom more than a 
bare fubfiftence, never allows that body of men 
opportunity to ftruggle with the richer, unlefs when 
fome common and great diftrefs emboldens them 
to carve to their wants. Lecke. 

6. To cut; to hew. 

Or they will buy his theep forth of the cote, 
Or they will carve the thepherd’s throat. 

Spenfer’s Paftorals. 

Brave Macbeth, with his brandith'd Rech 
Like valour’s minion, carved vut his paflage. Shak. 

To CARVE. v. z. 

1. To exercife the trade of a {culptor. 

2..To perform at table the office of fup- 
plying the company from the dithes. 

l do mean to make love to Ford's wife; I {py 
entertainment in her; the difcourfes, fhe carves, 
the gives the leer of invitation. 

Shakelpcare's Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Well then, things handfomely were ferv'd; 

My miftrefs for the ftrangers carv'de Prior. 


Ca’rver. ». f A {mall hip. 

"I gave them order, if they found any Indians 
there, to fend in the little fy-boat, or the carvel, 
into the river; for, with our great fhips, we durf 
not approach the coat. Raleigh. 

Carver. x. f. [from carve. ] 

1. A f{culptor. 

All arts and artifts Thefeus could command, 
Who fold for hire, or wrought for better fame; 


The matter painters and the carvers came. Dryden. 


2. He that cuts up the meat at the table. 

Meanwhile thy indignation yet to raife, 
The ccrver, dancing round each difh, furveys 
With flying knife, and, as his art direéts, 
With proper geftores ev'ry fowl diffeéts. 

3- He that apportions or diftributes at will. 

In this kind, to come in braving arms, 

Be his own carwer, and cut out his way, 
‘To find out right with wrongs it may not be. 
Shakclpeare’s Richard 31. 

We are not the carvers of our own fortunes. 

? L*Eftrangr. 
Ca’rvine. v. f. [from carve.) Sculpture ; 
figures carved. 

They can no more laft like the ancients, than 
excellent carwings in wood like thofe in marble and 
brafs. Timple. 

The lids are ivy, grapes in clufters lurk 
Beneath the carving of the curious work. 

Dryden's Virgil. 

Caruncre. n. f. [caruncula, Lat.] A 

{mall protuberance of fleth, either na- 
tural or morbid. 

Caruncles are a fort of loofe flefh arifing in the 
urethra by the erofion made by virulent acid mat- 
ter. Wifemun 

CARYVATES. n. f. [from Carya, acity 
CARYATIDES.§ taken by the Greeks, 
who led away the women captives ; and, 
to perpetuate their flavery, reprefented 
them in buildings as charged wich bur- 
dens.] An order of columns or pliafters, 


under the ftgures of women drefled in f 
long robes, ferving to fupport entabla-» 


tures. Chambers. 
Casca’pe. n. f. [cafcade, Fr. cafcata, Ital. 
from cafcare, to fall.] A cataract; a 
water-fall. 
Rivers diverted from their native courfe,” 
And bound with chains of astitcial force, 


Dryden. 


CA S 


From large cafcades in pleafing tumult rol!'d, 
Or rofe through figur’d ftone, or breathing gold. 
Prior. 
The river Teverone throws itfelf down a preci- 
pice, and falls by feveral ca/cades from one rock te 
another, till it gai::s the bottom of the valley. 


Addifon. 

CASE. x. f. [caife, Fr. a box. ] 

1. Something that covers or contains any 
thing elfe; a covering; a box; a 
fheath.. 

O cleave, my fides! 
Heart, once be ftronger than thy continent, 
Crack thy frail cafe. 
q Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra 

Each thought was vifible that roll’d within, 

As through a cry {tal cafe the fizur’d hours are feene 
Dryden. 

Other caterpillars produced maggots, that im- 
mediately made themfelves up in cafes. 

Ray on the Creatione 

The body is but a cafe to this vehicle. 

Brosme on the Odyffey. 

Juf then Clariffa drew, with tempting graces 
A two edg`d weapon from her fhining cafe. Popes 

2. ‘The outer part of a houfe or building. 

The cafe of the hoty houfe is nobly defigned, 
and executed by great mafters. Addifon on Italy. 

3. A building unfurnifhed. 

He had a purpofe likewife to raife, in the uni- 
verfity, a fair cafe for books, and to furnish it with 
choice colleCtions from all parts, at his own charges 

Wottone 

CASE-KNIFE. 2. f. [from cae and knife. } 
A large kitchen knife. 

The king always aéts with a great cafe-Anife 
ftuck in his girdle, which the lady {natches from: 
him in the ftruggle, and fo defends hertelf’. 

Addifor on Irabu. 

CASE-SHOT. 2. /. [from cafe and foot] 
Bullets inclofed in a cafe. 

In each feven fmall brafs and leather guns, 
charged with cafe-fbot. Clarendone 

CASE. 2. /. [ca/us, Lat.] 

1. Condition with regard to ovtward cir- 
cumftances. 

Unworthy wretch, quoth he, of fo great grace, 
How dare I think fuch glory to attain? 

‘hefe that have it attain’d were in like cafey 
Qu oth he, as wretched, and liv’d in like pain. 

Fairy Queene 

Queftion your royal thoughts, make the cafe 

. yours ; 

Be now a fathcr,and propofe afon. Shake Hen. IV. 
Some knew the face, 

And all had heard the much lamented cafe. Dryden. 

Thefe were the circumftances under which the 
Corinthians then were; and the argument which 
the apoftle advances, is intended to reach their par- 
ticular cafe. Atterburye 

My youth may he made, as it never fails in ox- 
ecutions, a cafe of compaffion. 

Pope's Preface to bis Works. 

z. State of things, 

He faith, that if there cam be found fuch ar 
inequality, between man and man, as between man 
anu beaft, or between foul and body,-it invefteth a 
right of government; which fecmeth rather an 
impoffible afe, than arn untrue f4ntence. Bacon. 

Here was the cafe; an.army of Englith, waned 
and tired with a long. winter's fege, engaged an 
army of a greater number than thein(elves, freth 
and in vigour. ’ Bacon. 

I can but be a flave wherever T am; fo that 
taken or not taken, ‘tis all a ca/e to me. 

L'Eftrangee 

They are excellent in order to certain ends; he 
hath no need to ufe them, as the cafe now ftands,, 
being provided for with the provifion of an angela 

Taylor's Holy Living. 

Your parents: did not produce you much into the 
world, whereby you have fewer ill impreffions; but 
they failed, as is-gencrally the cafe, in toomuch 
neglocting to cultivate your minde Swift. 


3. [In 
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3. [In phyfick.] State of the body ; flate 


of the difeafe. 

It was well; for we had rather met with calms 
and contrary winds, than any tempeits; for our 
fick were many, and in very Jll cafe Bacon. 

Chalybeate water feems to be a proper remedy in 
hypochondriacal cafes Arbuthnet on Aliments. 


4. Hiltory of a difeafe, 

5. The ftate of faéts juridically confidered : 
as, the lawyers cited many cafes in their 
pleas. 

1f be be not apt to beat over matters, and to call 
up one thing to prove and illuftrate another, let bim 

s Rudy the lawyers cafes: fo every dele of the mind 
may have a fpecial receipt. Bacon's Efjiys. 

6. In ludicrous language, condition with 
regard to leannefs or fat. Ja cafe, 15 


Infty or fat. 


‘Thou lyet, moft ignorant moniter, I am in cafe 

to juftle a conftable. Shakefpeare’s Tempe. 

Pray have but patience till then, and when | 

am in little bester caje, 1I throw myielr in the very 

inouth of you. L'Eflrange. 
Quoth Raiph, I fhould not, if L were 

In caje for a€tion, now be here.  Hudibras. 

For if the fire be faint, or out of cafe, 

He wili be copy“d in his fainifh'd race. Dryd. Virge 
The prieft was pretty well in cafe, 
And thew'd fome humour in his face; 
Look'd with an eafy carelefs micn, 
A perfeét ftranger to the fpleen. 
7. Contingence ; poflible event. 

The atheift, in cafe things fhould fall out con- 
trary to his belief or expectation, hath made no 
provifion for this cafe; if, contrary to his confi- 
dence, it fhould prove in the iffue that there is a 
God, the man is loft and undone forever. Tillorfon. 


8. Queftion relating. to particular perfons 


or things. 

Well do L find each man moft wife in his own 
cafe. Sidney. 
Jt is ftrange, that the ancient fathers fhould not 
appeal to this judge, in all cafes, it being fo fhort 

and expedite a way for the ending of controverfies. 
Tiliotjon. 

g. Reprefentation of any fact or quettion. 


10. The variation of nouns. 

The feveral changes which the noun undergoes 
in the Latin and Greck tongues, in the feveral 
numbers, are called cafes, and are defigned to ex- 
prefs the feveral views or relations under’ which 
the mind confiders things with regard to one ano- 
ther; and the variation of the noun for this 
purpofe is called declenfion. Clarks Latin Geum. 


11. In cafe. [in cafo, Ital.] If it fhould 
happen; upon the fuppofition that: a 
form of fpeech now little ufed. 

For in cafe it be certain, hard it ‘cannot be for 
them to fhew us where we fhall find it; that we 
may fay thefe were the orders of the apoftles. 

Hocker. 

A fure retreat to his forces, in cafe they thcuid 

have an ill day, or unlucky char.ce in the field. 
Bacon's Henry VII. 

This would be the accomplifhment of their com- 
mon felicity, in cafe, either by their evil deftiny 
or advice, they tuffered not the oceation to be loft. 

"I Haytvard. 

Jo Case. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


x. To put in a cafe or cover. 


Swift. 


Cafe ye, cafe yez on with your vizours; there `s 


money of the king’s coming down the hill. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 
The cry went once ae thee, 
And filt might, and yet i: may again, 
}f chou’ would'ft not entomb thylels alive, 
And cafe thy reputation in a tent. 


Shukefpeare’s Troilus and Creffida. 


Like a fail'n cedar, tar diffus'd his train, 
Cos'd ingrecn fcales, the crocodile extends. 


Themfon. 
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2. To cover as a cafe. 

tp te i my fit again; I had elfebeea per- 

ect 
As broad and gen’ral as the cafirg air. 
Shakifpeare’s Macbeth. 

3. To cover on the outfide with materials 
different trom the infide. 

‘Yhen they began to cafe their houfes with mar- 
ble. Arbuthnet. 

4. To ftrip off the covering; to take off 
the kin. 

We'll make you fome {port with the fox ere we 
cafe hime Shakefpeare’s All's well that ends well. 

To Case. v. ne To put cafes; to contrive 
reprelentations of tacts: a ludicrous ufe. 

‘They fell prefently to reafuning and cofag upon 
the matter with him, and laying distinctions before 
him. L'Efirarge. 

To CASEHA'RDEN. V. a. [from cae and 
harden.| To harden on the outfide. 

The manner of caftkardening is thus: Take 
caw horn og hoof, dry it thoroughly in an cven, 
then beat it to powder 5 put about the fame quan- 
tity of bay fale to it, and mingle them together 
with ftale chamberlye, or clic white wine vincgar. 
Lay fome of this mixture upon loam, and cover 
your iron all over with it; theo wrap the loam 
about all, and lay it upon the hearth of the forge 
to dry and harden. Put it into the fire, and blow 
up the coals to it, till the-whole lump have juft a 
blood-red heat. Moxon's Mecban. Exercifes. 

Ca’sEMATE. x. f. [from cafa armata, Ital. 

. cafumata, Span. a vault formerly made 
to feparate the platforms of the lower 
and upper batteries. } 

1. [In fortification.) A kind of vault or 
arch of ftone-work, in that part of the 
flank of a baftion next the curtin, fome- 
what retired er drawn back towards the 
capital of the baltion, ferving as a bat- 
tery to defend the face of the oppofite 
baition, and the moator ditch, Chamé. 

2. The well, with its feveral fubterra- 
neous branches, dug in the paflage of 
the baftion, till the miner is heard at 
work, and air giventothe mine. Harris. 


CASEMENT. ne fu [cafamento, Ital.] A 
window opening upon hinges. 

Why, then may you havea cafement of the great 
chamber window, where we play, open, and the 
moon may fhine in at the cafement. 

Shakefpearc's Midfummer Night's Dream. 

Herc in this world they do much knowledge read, 
And ace the cafements which admit mott light. 

Davies. 
They, waken’d with the noife, did fly 

From inward room to window eye, 

And gently op’ning hd, the cafiment, 

Look'd out, but yct with fome amazement. 

Hudibras. 

There is as much difference between the clear 
reprefentations of the underftanding then, and the 
obfcure difcoverics that it makes now, as there is 
between the profpeét of a casement and a keyhole. 

South. 
Ca’seous. adj. [cafeus, Lat.] Refembling 
cheefe ; cheefy. 

Its fibrous parts are from the cafcous parts of the 
chyle. Floyer ca the Humours. 

Ca’sern. a. fo [caferne, Fr.] A little 
room or lodgement erected between the 
rampart and the houfes of fortified towns, 
to ferve as apartments or lodgings for 
the foldiers of the garrifon, with beds. 

Harris. 

Ca’sewormM. n.f. [from cafe and warm. | 
A grub that makes itfelf a cafe. 

Cavites, or cafewarmsy are to be found in this 
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nation, in feveral diftinét counties, and in feveral 
little brooks. Flyer. 


CASH. 2. J. [caife, Fr. a cheft.] Moncy ; 


properly ready money ; money in the 
cheit, or at hand. 
A thief, bent to unhoard the cafb 
Of fome rich burgber. Parudife Loft. 
He is at an end of all his caf, he has both his 
law and his daily bread now upon trut. 
Arbutbiizt's Jota Bull. 
He fent the thief, that ftole the ca/h, away, 
And purith’d him that put icin his way. Pope. 


CA'SH-KEEPER. #. f. [from cafe and Aeep.] 


A man entrutted with the maney.» 
Difpenfator was propesly a cafh-keeper, or privy- 
puric. Arburbuct on Coin. 


Ca‘sHewnuT. 2 f- A. tree that bears 


nuts, not with fhells, but hufks. Miller. 


CASHIER. 2. f. [from cafe.) He that has 


charge of the money.. 

If a fteward or cafbier be fuffered to run on, 
without bringing him to a reckoning, fuch a fotuith 
forbearance will teach him to fhuffie. Sombre 

A Venetian; finding bis fon’s expences grow 
very high, ordered his cafbier to let him bave no 
more money than what he should count when, he 
reccived it. Lockes 
. Flight of cafbiers, or mobs, he'll never mind’; 
And knows no lojes, while the mufc is kind. Pope. 


Fo CASHIER. U. a. [cafer, Fr. caffare, 


Lat.) 
1. To difcard; to difmifs from a poft, 
or a fociety, with reproach. 
Does *t not go well? Casio hath beaten thee, | 
And thou by. that fmall hurt haft ca/bier‘d Cailio. 
ae, Shake/pearte 
Seconds in factions many times prove principals ; 
but many times alfo they prove cyphers, and are 
cafhicred. Bacons 
If 1 had omitted what he faid, his thoughts and 
words being thus caier’d in myhands, he had no 
longer becn Lucretius. Dryden. 
They have already cafpiered feveral of their fol- 
lowers as mutincers. Addifen’s Frecbolder. 
The ruling rogue, who dreads to be cafbier'd, 
Contrives, as he is hated, to be fear’d. Sz0ifte 


2. It feems, in the following paffages, 


to fignify the fame as to annul ; to va- 
cate: which is fufficiently agreeable to 
the derivation. 

Jf we thould find a father corrupting his fon, 
or a mother her daughter, we muft charge this 
upon a peculiar anomaly and bafenefs, of nature 5 
if the name of nature may be allowed to that 
which fcems to be utter cafbiering of it, and deviar 
tion from, and a contradiction to, the common 
principles of humanity. Sauthe 

Some iafhiir, or at teaft endeavour to invalidate, 
all other arguments, and forbid us to hearken to 
thofe'proofs, as weak or fallacious. Locke. 


Cask. n. f. (cafque, Fr. cadus, Lat.] 
1. A barrel; a wooden veffel to flop up 


liquor or provifions. 

‘The patient turning himfelf abcd, it makes a 
fluctuating kind of noife, like the rumbling of 
water in a cafe Harva 

Perhaps to-morrow he may change his wine, 
And drink old fparkling Alban, or Setine, 

Whofe title, and whofe age, with mould o’ergrown, 
The goad old cafk for ever keeps unknown. Dryd. 
2. It has cafe in a kind of plural fenfe, to 
fignify the commodity or provifion of 


cafks. 

Great inconveniencies grow by the bad cak bes 
ing commonly fo ill fealoned and conditioned, as 
that a great part of the beer is ever loft and caft 


awaye Raleigh. 
Cask. n. f. [ca/que, Fr. caffs, Lat.) 
CASQUE. A helmet; armour for the 


head: a poctical word. 
Let 


» 


a 
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Let thy blows, doubly redoubled, 
Fall like amazing thunder on the cafque 
Of thy pernicious enemy. _ Shake/peare. 
And thefe 
Sting weighty ftones, when from afar they fight ; 
Their cajques ate cork, a.covering thick and light. 
~ Dryden. 
Why dosie load with darts 
His trembling hands, and crush beneath a ca/k 
His wrinkled brows ? Addifon. 
Ca’sxet. n. f. {a diminutive of caife, 
a chet, Fr. café, cafftte.| A {mall 
box or cheft for jewels, or things of 


* particular value. 


They found him dead, and caft into the ftreets, 

An empty cafict, where the jewel, life, 

By fome dainn'’d hand was robb'd and ta’en away. 
; . Sheke{peare. 
O ignorant pe man! what deft thou bear 

Lock’d up within the cafet of thy breait ? 

What jewels and what riches kaf thou there? 

What heav'nly treafure in fo wezk achet? Davies. 

_ Mine eye hath found that fad feputchral rock, 

That was the cafet of heav'n'sricheft ftore. Milt. 
That had by chance pack'd up hie choiceft trea- 
fure 

Ix one dear cafet, and fav'd only that. Otway. 
‘This cafkct India’s glowing gems unlocks, 

And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. Pope. 

To Ca’sxet. v. a. [from the noun.}] To 


put in a caket. 
I have writ my letters, cafketed my treafure, and 
given order for our horfes. Shakelpeare, 
CassamMuKa IR. x. f. An aromatick ve- 
serie, being a fpecies of galazgal, 
rought from the Eaft, a nervous and 
ftomachick fimple. Duincy. 
To Ca’ssare. v. a. (cafer, Fr. caffare, 
low Lat.] To vacate; to invalidate ; to 


make void ; to nullify. 


This opinion fuperfedes and caffares the bef me-. 


dium we have. — Ruy on the Creation, 
Cassa TION. n. f- [caffatio, Lat.] A 
making null or void. Di. 
Ca‘ssavi. ) a. f. A plant. It is culti- 
ARNA: vated in all the warm. parts 
of America, where the soot, after being 
divefted of its milky juice, is ground to 
ficur, and then made into cakes of 
bread. Of this there are two forts. 
The moft common has purplith ftalks, 
with the veins and leaves of a purplifh 
colour’; but the ftalks of the other are 
green, and the leaves of a lighter green. 
The Jaft fort is not venomous, even when 
the roots are frefh and full of juice ; 
which the negroes frequently dig up, 
 roaft,,and cat, like potatoes, without 
any ul effects. Miller. 
Ca‘ssaware. See Cassrowary. 
Cassia. ni f. A {weet fpice mentioned 
by Mres, Ex. xxx. 24. as an ingredient 
in the compofition of the holy oil, which 
was to be made ule of in the confe- 
cration of the jacred veffels of the ta- 
bernacle. This aromatick i$ faid to be 
the bark of a tree very like cinnamon, 
and grows in the Indies without being 
cultivated. Calmet. 

All thy garments fmell of myrrh, alces; and 

coffia. Pfaim xiv. 8. 
Ca‘sstas af. The name of a tree. 

Se vhath a cylindrical, long, taper, or Mat pod, 
divitted into many cells by tran{verfe diaphiagms ; 
in eich of which is tontained one hari fced 
podged, Sor the moft part, in a clammy biatk lub- 
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ftance, which is purgative. The flowers have five 
leavesy-difpofed orbicularly. Miller. 

Ca’ssipony, or Stickadore. n. f. [ foschas, 
Lat.] The name of a plant. 

Ca’ssrowary. n.f- A large bird of prey 
in the Eaft Indies. 

I have a clear Idea of the relation cf dam and 
chick, between the two caffcwaries in St. James's 
park. Locke. 

Ca’ssock. m f. [cafague, Fr.) A clofe 
garment; now generally that which 
clergymen wear under their gowns. 

Half dare not fhake the fnow from off their 
cafpicks, left they thake themfclves to pieces. 

Ebakefpeare. 

His fcanty falary eompelled him to run deep in 
debt for a new gown and caffock, and now and then 
forced him to write fome paper of wit or humour, 
or preach a fermon for ten thillings, to fupply his 
necefficies. Swift. 

Ca’ssweeEp. x. f- Acommon weed, other- 
wife called bepherd’s pouch. 

Yo CAST. v. a. preter. caf; particip. 
pall. caf. [{kaffer, Danifh.} This is a 
word of multifarious and indefinite ufe. 

1. To throw with the hand. 

I rather chufe to endure the wounds of thofe 
darts, which envy cafetb at novelty, than to go on 
fafely and feepily in the eafy ways of aacient mif- 
takings. Raleigh. 

They had compaffed in his hoft, and caf darts 
at the peuple from morning till evening. 

1 Mace. vii. 89. 

Then caf thy {word away, 

And yield thee tomy mercy, or I frike. 
Dryden and Lee. 

2. To throw away, as ufelefs or noxious. 

If thy right hand offend thee, cut it off, and 
cafi it from thee. Matthew. 

3. To throw, as from an engine. 

Slings to caf? tones. Chronicles. 


4. To {catter by the hand: as, to caf feed. 


Caft the duft into the brook. Deuteronomy. 
5- To force by violence. 

Caf? them into the Red Sea. Exodus. 

Caf? them into another land. Deuteronomy. 
6. To fhed. 

Nor hall your vine caf her fruit. Malaiby. 


7. To throw from a high place. 
Bear him to the rock Tarpeian, and from thence 
Inzo dettrudtion caf him. Shukefpeare's Coriolanus. 
8. To throw as a net or {nare. 
I {peak for your own profit, not that I may caf 
a fnare upon you. 3 Core vii. 35. 
9. To drop; to let fall. 
They Jet down the boat intoithe fea, as though 
they would have caf anchor. Als, xxviie 30. 
10. To throw dice, or lots. 
And Jofhua caf lots for them in Shiloh. 


Fofbuay xviii 10. 
11. To throw, in wrettling. 

And I think, being tou ftrong for him, though 
he tuok my legs*fomctime, yet I made a shift to 
cat hin. Shakefpeare. 

12. To throw, as worthlefs or hateful. 

His carcafe was caf? in the way. Cbrenicles. 

His friends contend to embalm his body ; his 
enemies, that they may caf it t the dogs. 

Pope's Effay on Homer. 
13. To drive by violence af weather. 
Howbcit we muft be cafi upon a certain ?fand. 


“eis. 

Whiat length of lands, what ocean have you 
pafs'd, 

What farms fuftain’d, and on what thore bez» 

caf ? Dryden. 


14. To emit. 
This tumes off in the calcination of the ftone, 
and cafts a fulphureous fmell. Woodevard. 


15. To bring fuddenly or unexpectediy. 
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Content themfelves with that which was the 
irremediable error of former time, or the neceflity 
of the prefent hath caf upon them» Hooker. 

16. To bvild by throwing up earth; to 
raife. 

And fhooting in the earth, cafs up a mount of 

Cray. Spenfer's Fairy Queene 

Thine enemies fhal! caf? a trench about thee. 

Luke. 

The king of Affyria fhall not come into this 
city, nor fhoot an arrow there, nor come before it 
with fhield, nor caf? a bank againft it. 

2 Kings, xix. 32. 

At length Barbaroffa having caf up his trenches, 
landed fitty-four picces of artillery for battery. 

’ Kncolltes*s Hiftory. 

Earth-worms will come forth, and moles wilt 
cafi up more, and fleas bite more, againtt rain. 

Baccn's Natural Hifory. 

17. To put into or out of any certain 

ftate, with the notion of defcent, or 

epreflion : as, the king was cafè froin 
his throne. 

Jefus had heard that John was caf into prifon. 

Marnliw. 
At thy rebuke both the chariot and horfe are 
caff into a dead fleep. Pjalm \xxvi. 6. 
18. To condemn in a criminal trial. 
But oh, that treacherous breaft ! to whom weak 
you 
Did truft our counfels, and we both may rue, 
Having his falfehood found too late, ‘twas he 
That made me caf? you guilty, and you me. Denne. 

We take up with the moft incompetent wit- 
neffes, nay, often fuborn our own furmifes*and 
jealoufies, that we may be fureto caf the unhappy 
criminal. Government of the Tongue. 

He could not, in this forlorn cafe, have made 
ufe of the very laft plea of a caf criminal ; nor fo 
much as have cried, Mercy! Lord, mercy! Scathe 

There then we met; both tricd, and both were 


Cait f 
_ And hed AAE fentence paft. Dryder. 
19. To overcome or defeat in a law fuit. 
{from cafter, French.] 

The nozthern men were agreed, and in effec¥ 

all the other, to caf our London efcheatour. 
Cumdcn’s Remains. 

Were the cafe referred to any competent judge, 

they would inevitably be ca/?. Decay of Piety 
zo. To defeat. 
No martial proje& to furprife, 

Can ever be attempted twice ; 

Nor caf delign ferve afterwards, 

As gameiters tear their lofing cards. Iudibtas. 

21. To cafhier. 

You are but now caf in his mood, a punifhment 
more in policy than in malice; even fo as one 
would beat his offencelefs dog, to affright an im- 
perious lion. l Shake/peare. 

22. To leave behind ina race. 

In fhort, fo {wift your judgments turn and wind, 

You caf? our flecteit wits a mile behind. Dryden. 
23. To fhed; to let fall; to lay afide ; 
to moult ; to change for new, 

Our chariot loft her wheels, their points our 

fears, 
The bird of conqueft her chief feather caf. Fuirf. 

OF plants fome are green all winter, others ca 
their leaves: Bacon's Natural Hiffary. 

The cafing of the fkin i, by the ancients, 
comparcd ta the breaking of the fecundine, or 
cawl, but not rightly; for that were to make 
every cufling of the fkin a new birih: aad befides, 
the fecundine is but a general cover, not fhaped 
according to the partsy but the fkin is ihaped ac- 
cording to the parts. “I'he creatures that caf the 
Scio, are the fnake, the viper, the gratshopper, the 
lizard, the fillewirm. Are. Bawn. 

© tertile head, which ev'ry year 

Could fault © crop. of wonders bear! 

Which night it never have been of, 

Each jcar growth added to the lait, 


The 
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The lofty branches had fupply"d 
The earth’s bold fons prouigious pride. Waller. 
The waving harveft bends beneath his blaf, 
The roret thakes, the groves their honours caf. 
Dryden. 
From hence, my lord, and love, I ghus conclude, 
* That though my Pistol anceftors wrre rude, 
Mean a; I am, yet may I have the grace 
To make you father of a generous race : 
“And noble then am J, when J begin, 
In virtue cloth’d, to ccf the rags of fin. Dryden. 
The ladics have beensin a kind of moulting 
feafon, having ca‘t great quantities of ribbon and 
cambrick, and reduced the human figure to the 
beautiful globular torm. Addifon 


24. To lay afide, as fit to be ufed or worn 
no longer. 
So may rafi poets write ; there °s no pretenfion 
To argue lofs of wit, from lcfs of penfion. Dryden. 
He has ever been of opinion, that giving caf 
clothes to be worn by valets, has a very ill effect 
upon little minds. + Addifon. 
25. To have abortions ; to bring forth be- 
fore the time. 
Thy ewes and thy fhe-goats have not caf their 
young. Genefis. 
26. To make to preponderate ; to decide 
by overbalancing; to give overweight. 
Which being inclined, not conftrained, contain 
within themfelves the cafing aét, and a power to 
command theconclufion. Brown's Vulgar Err. 
How much intereft cafs the balance in cafes 
dubious. South. 
Life and death are equal in themfelves, 
That which could caf the balance, is thy falfhood. 
, Dryden. 
Not many years ago, it fo happened, that a 
cobler had the cafting vote for the life of a cri- 
minal, which he very g acioufly gave on the mer- 
ciful fide. sAddifin on Italy. 
Suppofe your eyes fent equal rays 
Upon two diftant pots of ale; 
In this fad state, your doubtful choice 
Would never have the ca/ting voice. Prior. 


27. To compute; to reckon ; to calculate. 
Hearts, tosgues, figure, {cribes, bards, poets, 
cannot | 
Think, tpeak, ca/?, write, fing, number, ho ! 
His love to Antony. Shakefpeare. 
Here is now the fmith's note for fhoeing and 
plow-irons.—Let it be caf? and paid. Shake/peare. 
You caft th’ event of war, my noble Lord, 
And fumm'd th’ account of chance, before you 
faid, 
Let us make head. Shake/peare. 
The beft way to reprefent to life the manifold 
ufe of friendthip, is to caf? and fee how many things 
there are, which a man cannot do himfelt. 
Bacon's Effays. 
I have lately been cafing in my thoughts the 
~ feveral unhappinefles of lite, and comparing the 
infelicities of old age to thofe of infancy. Addifon, 


28. Tocontrive; to plan out. 

The cloifter facing the South is covered with 
vines, “and would have been proper for an orange- 
howfe; and hac, I doubt not, been caf tor that 
purpoic, if this piece of gardening had been then 
in as much vogue as it is now. Temple. 

29. To judge; to confider in order to 
judgment. 
If thou could, doctor, ca 
The water of my land, find her difea(e, 
And purge it to a found and priftine health, 
J would applaud thee. Shake/peare. 

Peace, brother, be not over exquifite 

To caf the fathion of uncertain evils. Milton. 


30. To fix the parts in a play. 

Our parts in the other world will be new caf, 
and mankind vill be there ranged in different fta- 
tions of fuperiority. Addifon. 

31. To glance; to gireét: applied to the 


eye or ajd, 
5 


CAS 
A lofe] wandering by the way, 
One that to bounty never caf his mind j 
Ne thought of heaven ever did affay, 5 


His bafer breaft. . Spenfer. 
Zelmanes’s languifhing countenance, with croff- 


ed arms, and fumetimes cuf up eyes, the thought 


to have an excellent grace. 
As he paft along, 
How earneftly he çafl his eyes upon me! Sbake/p. 

Begin, autpicious boy, to caf? about 
Thy infant eyes, and, with a file, thy mother 

fingle out. Dryden's Virgil. 

Far eattward cafi thineeye, from whence the fun, 
And orient fcience, ata birth begun. Pope's Dun. 

He then led me to the rock, and, placing me on 
the top of it, Caf thy eyes eaftward, faid be, ard 
tell me what thou feeft. Siddifon. 

32. To found; to form by running in a 
mould. 

When any fuch curious work of filver is to be 
caf, as requires that the impreffion of hairs, or 
very flender lines, be taken off by the metal, it is 
not enough that the filver be barely melted, but it 
mutt be kept a confiderable while in a {trong fufion. 

y Bayle 

How to build thips, and dreadful ordnance caf, 
InftruG the artif. Walter. 

The father's grief reftrain’d his art ; 

He twice effay'd to caf his fon in gold, 
Twice from his hands he drepp'd the forming 
mould. 
33- To melt metal into figures. 

Yon" crowd, he might reflect, yon joyful crowd 
With reftlefs rage would pull my ftatue down, 
And cafthe brafs anew to his renown. Prior. 

This was but as a refiner’s fire, to purge out the 
drofs, and then caff the mafs again into anew 
mould. Burnet's Theory. 

34. To model ; to form by rule. 

We may take a quarter of a mile for the com- 
mon meafure of the depth of the fea, if it were caf 
into a channel of an equal depth every where. 

Barnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

Under this influence, derived from mathema- 
tical ftudies, fome have been tempted to caf ail 
their logical, their metaphyfical, and their theolo- 
gical and moral learning into this method. 

Watts's Logick. 
35. To communicate by reflection or ema- 
nation. 

So bright a fplendour, fo divine a grace; 

The glorious Daphnis ca/s on his illuttrious race. 


Sidney. 


k Dryden. 

“ We may happen to find a fairer light caff over 

the fame fcriptures, and fee reafon to alter our 
fentiments even in fome points of moment. 

Warts on the Mind. 

36. To yield, or give up, without referve 
or condition. 

The reafon of mankind cannot fuggeft-any folid 
ground of fatisfa€tion, but in making God our 
friend, and in carrying a confcience fo clear, as 
may encourage us, with confidence, to caf ourfelves 
upon him. South. 

37. To inflict. 

The world is apt to caf great blame on thofe 
who have an indifferency tor opinions, efpecially in 
rcligion. N Locke. 

38. To caf afide. To difmifs as ufelefs or 
inconvenient. 
I have bought 
Golden opinions from all fort of people, 
Which would be worn now in their neweft glofs, 
Not caf afide {fo foon. Sbakejpeare. 
39. To caft-away. To fhipwreck. 

Sir Francis Drake, and John Thomas, meeting 
with a ftorm, it thruft John Thomas upon the 
iflands to the South, where he was a away. 

i Raleigh's Effays. 

His father Philip had, by like mifhap, been like 
to have been caf acvay upon the coaft ot England. 

Knolles's Hiflory of the Turks. 

With pity mov’d-for others caf away 

On rocks of hope and fears. Rofcoramon. 


Dryden. 


CAS 


But now our fears tempeftuous grow, 
And caff our hopes away į 
Whilft you, regardlefs of our woe, 


Sit cayelefs at a play. Dor fete 


40. To caf away. To lavith ; to walte in 


profufion; to turn tono ufe. 

They that want means to nourifh children, will 
abftain from marriage 5 or, which is all one, they 
caft away their bodies upon rich old women. 

Raleigh's Effays. 

France, haft thou yet more blood to caf away P 
Say, shall the current of our right run ou? Sbak. 

He might be filent, and nos caf ata 
His fentences in vain. Ben onfa. 

O Marcia, O my fifter! ftill there’s hope, 

Our father will not caf aqvay a life 
So needful to us all, and to his country. 
Addifon's Catoe 
41. To caff away. To ruin. 

It is no impoffible thing*for ftates, by an overs 
fight in fome one a& or treaty between them and 
their potent oppofites, utterly to caf? away tem- 
felves for ever. Hocker. 


42. To caft by. To reject or difmifs, with 
neglect or hate. 
Old Capulet, and Montague, 
Have made Verona’s ancient citizens i 
Caf by their grave befeeming ornaments. Shakefp. 

1. When men, prefuming themfelves to be the only 
matters of right reafon, caf? by the votes and opi- 
nions of the reft of mankind, as not worthy of 
reckoning. Lockes 


43. To caft down. To reje&t; to deprefs — 


the mind. | 
We're not the fir, ” 
Who, with beft meaning, have incurr'd the worft : 
For thee, oppreficd King, I am caff down; 
Myfelf could elfe outfrown falfe tortune’s frown. 
Shate[peares 
The beft way will be to let him fee you are much 
caft down, and affli&ed, for the ill opinion he en- 
tertains of you. : ` Addifor. 
44. To caf forth, To emit. HE, 
He fhall grow as the lily, and caf? forth his roots 


as Lebanon. l Hofea. 
45. To caf forth. To eject. . 

I caft forth all the houfehold tuf. Nebemiah 

They caff me forth into the fea. Fonab. 


46. To caft of. Todifcard; te put away. 


The prince willjrin the perfetnels of time, ` 
Caft off his followers. Shakefporre. 
Cuff me not off in the time of old age. Pfalms. 
He led me on to mightieft deeds, 
But now hath caf me off, as never known. Milton. 
How! not call him father ? I fee preferment 
al-ers a man ftrangely ; this may ferve me for an 
ufe of inftruction, to caf off my tathtr, when I 
am greate . f Drydens 
. I long to clafp that haugity maid, 
And bend her ftubborn virtue to my pafiion : 
When 1 have gone thus far, I'd caf her off. Addif. 
47. To caft of. To reject. N 
It is not to be imagined, that a whole fociety 
of men fhould publickly and "profeffedly difown 
and caf off a rule, which they could not but be in- 
fallibly certain was a law. Lockes 


48. To caf? off. To difburden one’s felf of. 
All confpired in one to caf off their {ubjeftion 

to the crown of England. Spenfer’s State of Irclund. 
This maketh them, through an unweariablc 
defire of receiving inftruction, to caf off the care 
of thofe very affairs, which do moit concern their 
eftatc. Hooker, Preface. 
The true reafon why any man is an atheift, is 
becaufc he is a wicked man: religion would curb 
him in his lufts; and therefore he cafs it off, and 
puts all the fcorn upon it he can. Tillo: fone 
Company, in any action, gives credit and coun-~ 
tenance to the agent; and fo much as the finner 
gets of this, fo much he caffs off of hame. South. 
We fee they never fail to exert themfelves, and 

to caft off the oppreffion, when they feel the weight 
of it. Addifon, 


49. To 


j.: 


” 


CAS 


9. To daft of. To leave behind. 

77 vat? {cours crofs the fields, cfs off the 
dogs, and’ gains a wood : but preffing through a 
thicket, the buthes held him by the’horns, till the 

j e iny and plucked him down. 

| hounds came in; dyp L Efirange. 

50. To caft of. [a hunting term.] To let go, 
„or fet free: as, to caf off the dogs. 

51. To caf out. To reject; to turn out 

of doors. > 

Thy brat hath been caf? out, like to itfelf, no 

father owning it. Skatef care. 

T2. To cafi ont. To vent; tofpeak: with 
fome intimation of negligence or vehe- 


mence. 
l Why doft thou caf out fuch ungenerous terms 
` Againft the lords and fovereigns of the world ? 

; Addifon. 
53. To caf up. Tocompste ; to calculate. 
Some writers, in cafling up the goods moft de- 
| firable in life, have given them this rank, health, 
‘beauty, and riches. Temple. 
A man who defigns to build, is very exact, as 
he fuppofes, in cafting up the coft beforehand ; but, 
‘ generally {peaking, he is miitaken in his account. 


Dryden. 


A t 

"54. Tocaf up. To vomit. 
Thou, beaftly feeder, art fo full of him, 

i That thou provok’ft thyfelf to caf} him sp. Shak. 

Their villainy goes againft my weak ftomach, 

and therefore I muft caf it up. Sbakeipeare. 

` s O, that in time Rome did not caf > 

Her errours up, this fortune to prevent! B. Jonjon. 

hy foolith errour find ; i 

Caft up the poifon that infeéts thy mind. Dryden. 


65. Tocaft upon. To refer to ; to refign to. 
59 If things were caf upon this iffue, that God 
fhould never prevent fin till man deferved it, the 
bet would fin and fin for ever. Sourb. 


To Cast. v. n. 
a. To contrive ; to turn the thoughts. 
Then, clofely as he might, he caf to deave 
The court, not afking any pafs or leave. Spenfer. 
From that day forth, 1 cof? in careful mind, 


To feck her out withfabour and long time. Spenfer.’ 
We have three that bend thenrfelves, looking 


into the experiments of their fellows, and caf 
. about how to draw out of them things of ufe-and 
practice for man’s life and knowledge. 
Bacon's New Atalantis. 
But firft he cafis to change his proper thape ; 
‘Which elfe might work him danger or delay. 
Milton. 
As a fox, with hot purfuit 
Chas'd thro’ a warren, caf aboot 
To fave his credit. Hudibras. 
All events called cafual, among inanimate bo- 
aes, are mechanically produced according to the 
determinate figures, textures, and motiona of thofe 
bodies, which are not confcious of their own ope- 
rations, nor contrive and caf about how to bring 
fuch events to pafs. . Bentley. 
This way aad that I caf to fave my friends, 
. Till one refolve my varying counfel ends. Pope. 
: 2. To admit of a form, by caiting or melt- 
ing. 
"It comes at the firft fufion into a mafs that is 
immediately malleable, and will not run thin, fo as 
to caf? and mould, unlefs mixed with puorer ore, 
Or cinders. Wocdavard on Foffils. 
3. To warp; to grow out of form. 
Stuff is faid to cuf or warp, when, by its own 


drought, or moifture of the air, or other accident,» 


it alters its flatnefs and ftraighenefs. 
Moxon's Mecbanical Exercifes. 
4- To caf about, To contrive; to look 
‘for means. 

Inanimate bodies are not confcious of their own 
operations, nor contrive and caf? about to bring 
fuch events to pafs. Bentley's Sermons. 

Cast. n / [from the verb. ] 
i. ae Syn cafting or throwing ; a throw. 
OL. 4. 


2. The thing 


8. He that fq 


CAS 


So when a fort of lufty thepherds throw 


~The bar by turns, and none the reit outgo 


So far, but that the reft are meafuring ca/?s, 
Their emulation and their. paftime laitse Waller. 
thrown. 

Yet all thefe dreadful deeds, this deadly fray, 
A cafi of dreadful luft will foon allay. Dryd. Virg. 


3. State of any thing caft or throŵn. 


In his own inftance of cafting ambs-ace, though 
it partake more of contingency than of freedom ; 
fuppofing the pofiture of the party’s hand, who did 
throw the dice; fuppofing the figure of the table, 
and of the dice themfelves ; fuppofing the meafure 
of force applied, and fuppofing all other things 
which did concur to the produétion of that csf, 
to be the very fame they were, there is no doubt 
but, in this cafe, the raf is neceffary. 

Brambali’s Anfwer to Habhes. 

Plato compares life-to a game at tables; there 
whut caf we fhall have is notin our power ; but 
to manage it well, that is. Norris. 


4- Manner of throwing. 


Some harrow their ground over, and fow wheat 
or rye on it with a broad caff; fome only with a 
fingle caf, and fome with a double. Mortimer. 


5 The {pace through which any thing is 


thrown. 
And he was withdrawn from them about a 
ftone’s caff, and kneeled down and prayed. Luke. 


6. A ftroke; a teuch. 


_ We have them all with one voice for giving him 
a caft of their court prophecy. South. 

Another caf of their politicks, was that of en- 
deavouring to impeach dn innocent lady, for her 
faithful and diligent tervice of the queen. Sevift. 

This was a caf? of Wood's politicks ; for hisin- 
formation was wholly falfe and groundlefs. Swift. 


7. Motion of the eye; direction of the eye. 


- Pity caufeth fometimes tears, and a ficxion or 
cafi of the eye afide; for pity is but grief in an- 


other’s behalf; the caf of the eye is a gafture of 


averfion, or lothnefs, to behold the object of pity. 


Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
A man thal! be fure to have a cof of their eye 
to warn him, before they give him a caf of their 


nature to betray him. South. 


If any man defires to look on this dorine of 
gravity, let him turn the firft caf of hisyeyes on 
Dighy on the Soul. 


what we have faid of fire. 
There, hdd in holy paffion ftill, 
Forget thyfelf to marble, till, 
With a fad leaden, downward caf, 
Thou fix them on the earth as taft. 
They are the beft epitomes in the world, and 


let you fee, with one‘ca/ of an eye, the fubftance of 


above an hundred pages. Addif..on Ancicre Medals. 


a caf with his eye. 


9. The throw of dice. 


Were it goods 
To fet the exact wealth of all our (tates 
All at ane caff; te fet fo rich a main 
On the nice hazard of fome dgubtful hour! Sbak. 


10. Venture from throwing dice ; chance 


from the fall of dice. 

When you have brought them to the very laf 
cafi, they will offer to come to you, and fubmit 
themfelves. Spenfer on Ireland. 

With better grace an ancient chief may yield 
The long contended honours of the field, 

Than venture all his fortune at a caf, 
And fight, like Hannibai, to lofe at faft. Dryden. 

Will you turn recreant atthe lait caf? Dryden. 

In the laft war, has it not fometimes been an 
even caf, whether the army fhould march this way 
or that way ? South. 

11. A mould; a form. 

The whole would have been an heroick pcem, 
but in another caf and figure than any that ever 
had been written before. Prior. 

12. A fhade; or tendency to any colour. 

A flaky mafs, grey, with a caf of green, in 
which the talky matter makes the greate!t part of 
the mafs. Weedwward. 


Milton. 


uints is faid popularly. to have 


CAS 
The qualities of ‘blood in a healthy-ftate are td 
be florid, the red part congealing, and the ferum 
ought to be without any greenith cafè. 
Arbuthnot om Aliments. 
13. Exterior appearance. 
The native hue of refolution 
Is ficklied o'er with the pale caf of thought. Shak. 
New names, new dreffings, and the modern caf, 


Some fcenes, fome perfons alter’d, and outfac'd 
The world. Sir J. Denbame 


- 


14.: Manner; air; mien. 


Pretty conceptions, fire metaphors, glittering 
expreffions, and fomething of a neatvcaf of verfe, 
are properly the drefs, gems, or loofe ornaments, 
of. poetry. Pope's Letters. 

Neglect not the little figures and turns on the 
words, nor fometimes the very caf of the periods ; 
neither omit ar confound any rites or cuftums of 
antiquity. Pope on Homr. 

15. A flight; a number of hawks dif- 
miffed trom the £f. 

A cafl of merlins there was befides, which, fy- 
ing of a gallant height, would beat the birds that 
rote down unto the buthes, as falcons will do wild 
fowl over a river. Sidney. 

16. [Ca/ffa, Spanifh.} A breed ; arace.; 
a ipecies. 

Ca’stanet.a. f. [cafaneta, Sp.]-A small 
fhell of ivory, or hard wood, which 
dancers rattle in their hands. 

If there had been words enow between them, 
to have expreijed provocation, they had gone toge- 
ther by the ears like a pair of cafencts. J 

Congreve's Way of the Wod. 

Ca’staway. n. f. [from caf and away.] 
A perfon loft, or abandoned, by Provi- 
dence ; any thing thrown away. 

Neicher given any leave to fearch in particular 
who are the heirs of the kingdom of God, whe 


caftaways. Hooker. 
Left that by any means, when I have preached 


to others, I myfelf fhould be a caftaway. 1 Cor. 
Castaway. adj. [from the fubft.] Ufe- 
Jefs ; of no value. 

We only prize, pamper, and exalt this vaffa) and 
flave of death 3 or only remember, at our caftaway 
leifure, the imprifoned immortal foul. 

Raleigh's Hiflory. 
Ca’step. The participle preterite of caf, 
but improperly, and found perhaps only 
in the following paflage. 

When the mind. is quicken’d, out of doubt, 
The organs, tho” defunct and dead before, 

Break up their drowfy grave, and newly move 
With caffed flough, and freth legerity. Shake/peare. 

Ca’sTELLAiIn. n. fe [caftellano, Span.] 
The captain, governor, or conftable of 
a caltle. 

Ca’sTeLLany. n. f. [from cafel.] The 
lordfhip belonging to a caftle; the ex- 
tentof its land and jurifdiction. Phillips, 


CAa'STELLATED. adj. [from caftle.] In- 
clofed within a building, as a fountain 
„Or ciftern caffellated. Dis. 


Caster. n. f. [from To ca/ft.] 
1. A thrower ; he that cafts. 
If with this throw the ftrqngeft coffer vie, `° 
Still, further fill, I bid the difcus fly. Porie. 
2. A calculator; a man that calculates 
fortunes. : 
Did any of them fet up for a caffer of fortunate 
figures, what might he not get by his predidtions ? 
Addifon. 
To CA’STIGATE..w. a. [caftigo, Lat.] 
To chaftile ;. to chaften ; to correct; to 
punihh. , 
If thou didft put thia four cold habit on, 
To caffigate thy pride, "twere well. Shakefpcare. 


Nn CASTIGA TION 


7 
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*“Castica’ tion. n. f. [from To caftigaie.] 
1. Penance ; difcipline. 
This hand of yours requires 
A fequefter trom liberty ; fafting and prayer, 
ith caffigaticn, excrcife devoun Sbukifpzare. 
2. Punifhinent; correction. 

Their caftigaticns were accompanied with en- 
couragements ; which care was taken to kecp me 
from looking upon as mere compliments. Boyle. 

3. Emendation ; repreflive remedy. 

‘The ancients had thefe conjectures toaching 
thele floods and conflagrations, fo 33 to frame 
them into an hypothefis for the cuffigaticd of the 
excefles of generation. Hale. 

Ca’sriGatory, adj. [from ca/ffigate.] 
Punitive, in order to amendment. 


There were other ends of penalties inflicted,” 


either probatory, cafigatcry, or exemplary. 
j grai- Brambail again’ Hobbes. 
Ca’stinc-net. n. f> (from cafing and 
net.) A net to be thrown into the water, 
not placed and left. 
C.rfing-nets did rivers bottcms fweep. 
“May's Virgil. 
CASTLE. n. f> [caftellum, Lat.] 


1. A ftrong -houfe, fortified againft af- 


faults. 
The caftle of Macduff Iwill furprife. Shakefp. 
2. Cast es inthe air. | chateaux d’E/pagne, 
Fr.] Projects without reality. 

Thefe were but like caffles in the airy and in 
‘men’s fancies vainly, imagined. 

Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 
Castre-soaP. 2. /. [I fuppofe corrupted 
from Caffile foap.| A kind of foap. 

I have asletter from a foap-boiler, defiring me 
to write upon the prefent duties on Cuj/lle-foap. 

. Addifon. 
Ca’stLep. adj. [from cafle.] Furnifhed 
with caitles. 

The horfes neighing by the wind is b'own, 

And caftied elephants o’erlook the town. Dryden. 
Ca’stLewarb. n. fe [from cafle and 
ward. 

An impofttion laid upon fuch of the king’s 
fubjcéts, as dweil within a certain compafs of any 
caftle, toward the maintenance of fuch as watch 
and ward the caftle. Cowell. 


Ca'sSTLING. n. f. [from caf.) An abor- 
tive. 

We fhould rather rely upon the urine of a caf- 
F:ng’s bladder, a refolution of crabs eyes, or a fe- 
cond dittillation of urine, as Helmont hath com- 
mended. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Ca’stor, or CHESTER, are derived from 
the Sax. ceayten, acity, town, or caf- 
tle ; and that from the Latin cafrum: 
the Saxons chufing to fix in fuch places 
of ftrength and figure, as the Romans 
had before built or fortified. 

Gibjon’s Camden. 

Ca’stor. 2. f. {cafor, Lat.] 

1. A beaver. -See Beaver. 

Like hunted caffors confcious of their ftore, 
Their waylaid wealth to Norway's coaft they 

bring. Dryden. 

2. A fine hat made of the fur of a beaver. 

CASTOR and POLLUX. [In meteoro- 
logy.) A fery meteor, which appears 
fometimes fticking to a part of the fhip, 
in form of one, two, or even three or 
four balls. When one 3s feen alone, 
it 3s called Helena, which portends the 
fevereft part of the ftorm to be yet be- 


hind; two are denominated Ca/for and 


Pollux, and fometimés Ty ndarides, which 
portend a ceffation of the torm. Camé. 


CASTO'REUM. .n. J. [from caffor. In 


CasTRAMETA TION. n.f. [from caftra- 


To CASTRATE. v. a. [cafro, Lat.] 
2. To take away the obfcene parts of a 


Castra TION. n. f. [from cafrate.] The 


Ca’sTERIL. 
Ca‘sTREL. 
CasTrRe NSIAN. adj. [caftrenfis, Lat. 


CA‘SUAL. adj. [ca/uel, Fr. from cafus, 


CAS 


pharmacy.) A liquid matter included 

in bags or purfes, near the anus of the 

caftor, falfely taken for his tefticles. 
Chambers. 


metor, Lat.) The art or practice of en- 
camping. 


1. To geld. 
writing. 


act of gelding. 
The largeft needle fhould be ufed, in taking up 
the fpermatick velficls in cafraticon. Sharp's Surg. 


l n. j. A kind of hawk. 


] Be- 
longing to a. camp. Dif. 


Lat.} Accidental; arifing from chance ; 


depending upon chance ; not certain. 
T'he revenuc of Ireland, both certain and cafual, 
did not rife unto ten thoufand pounds. 
AR »  Dawies on Ireland. 
That which feemeth moft cafual and fubje& to 
fortunc, is yet difpofed by the ordinance of God. 
Raleigh's Hiftory. 
Whether found where ca/zal fire 
Had wafted woods, on mountain, or in vale, 
Down to the veins of earth. Milton. 
The commifiioners. entertained themfelves by 
the fire-fide in general and cafual difcourfes. 
Clarendon. 
Moft of our rarities have been found out by 
cafual emergency, and have been the works of time 
and chance, rather than of philofophy. Glanville. 
The expences of fome of them always exceed 
their certain annual income ; but feldom their ca- 
Jual fupplies. I call them cafual, in compliance 
with the common form. Atterbury. 
Casu ALLY. adu: [from cafual.] Acci- 
dentally; without defign, or fet pur- 
pofe. 
Go, bid my woman 
Search for a jewel, that too cafually 
Hath left mine arm. Shakefpeare. 
Wool new thorn, laid cafually upon a.vefiel of 
verjuice, had drunk up the verjuice, though the 
veffel was without any flaw. ae Bacon. 
I thould have acquainted my. judge with one ad- 
vantage, and which I nowcafval/yremember. Dryd. 
Ca’suatness. n. f [from cafuak] Ac- 
cidentalnefs. 


Ca’suauty. n. f. [from ca/ual.] 


not defign. 

Wich more patience men endure the loffes that 
beia'l them by mere cafualty, than the damages 
which they fuftain by injuftice. Relcigh’s Ejjays. 

That Octavius. Crfar fhould fhirt his camp 
that night that ir happened to be took by the 
enemy, was a mere cafualty; yet it preferved a 


government in the imperial city of the world. South. 
2. Chance that produces unnatural death. 
Builds in the weather on the outward wall, 


It is obferved in particular nations, that, within 
the {pace of two or three hundred years, notwith- 
ftanding all cafualtics, the number of men doubles. 

: Burnet’s Thesry. 

We find one cafualty in our bills, of which, 
though there be daily talk, there is little effect. 

; Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 

Ca’surst. n. f. [cafuifte, Fr. from cafus, 

Lat.] One that ftudies and fetiles cafes 
of confcience. 


1. Accident ; a thing ie bE by chance, 


perfon, who lived to eftabtith a total alteration of 


Ev'n in the force and road of ca/ualty. Shakejpeare. 


CFAE 


The judgment of any cafuif, or learned di- 
vine, concerning the ftate of a man’s foul, is not 
fuficient to givs him confidence. South. 

You can fcarce fee a bench of porters without 
two or three cafuifis in it, that will fettle you the 
rights of princes. Addifsne 

Who fhall decide when do€tors difagree, 

And foundett ca/uifts doubt, like you and me? Popre 


Casur’sticaL. aaj. [from cafuif.] Re- 


lating to cafes of confcience ; containe 
ing the doétrine relating to cafes. © ` 

What arguments thcy have to beguile poor, fm- 
ple, unftable fouls with, I know not; but furely 
the practical, ca/uifical, that is, the principal, vital 
part of their rcligion favours very little of fpiri- 
tuality. l Seath. 

Ca’sutstry. m f. [from cafi.) The 
{cience of a cafuilt; the doctrine of 
cafes of confcience. 

This conceffion would not pafs for good cafuifiry 
in thefe ages. Pope's Odyffty. Notes. 

Masality, by her falfe guardians drawn, 
Chicane in furs, and cafuifiry in lawn. 

Pope's Dunciad. 

CAT. 2./. [katz, Teuton. chat, Fr.] A do- 
meftick animal that catches mice, com- 
monly reckoned by naturalifts the loweft 

order of the leonine fpecies. 

"T'was you incens’d the rabble : 

Cats, that can judge as fitly of his worth, 
As I can of thofe myfteries, which heav'n 
Will not have earth to know.. Sbakefp. Coriolagur. 

Thrice the brinded cat hath mew'd. 

Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

A cat, as fhe beholds the light; draws the ball 
of her eye {mall and long, being covered over wiih 
a green fkin, and dilates it at pleafure. 

Pracham on Drawings 

Cat.a/. A fortof fhip. ~ l 

Cat in the pan. [imagined by fome to be 
rightly written Catipan, as coming from 
Catitania. An unknown corre(pondent 
imagines, very naturally, that it is cor- 
rupted from Cate inthe pan. | 

There is a cunning which we, in England, call 
the turning of the cat in the pan; which is, when 
that which a man fays to another, he lays it as if 
another had faid it to him. S Bacon. 

Cat o’ nine tails. A whip with nine lathes, 
ufed for the punifhment of crimes. 

You dread reformers of an imj-.ous age, 

You awful cat o° nine tails.to the ftage, 
This once be juft, and in our caufe engage. 
Prologue to Vanbrugh’s Falfe Friend. 
CATACHRE SIS. n. Sr [raray NOK, a- 
bufe.) It is, in rhetorick, the abufe of a 
trope, when the werds are too far wreft- 
ed from their native fignification; or 
when one word is abufively put for ano- 
ther, for want of the proper word ; as, 
a voice beautiful to the ear. 
Smith's Rhetorick. 
CaTACHRE STICAL. adj. [from catachre- 
fis.] Coñtrary to proper ufe ; forced ; 
far fetched. 

A catachreflical and far derived fimilitude it 
holds with men, that is, in a bifurcation. 

A Brown's Vulzar Errourn 

CA TACLYSM. n. f. [xaraxrtcp®.] A 

deluge ; an inundation ; ufed generally 
for the univerfal deluge. 

The opinion that held thefe catacly{ms and em- 
pyrofes unive.{fal, was fuch as held that it put a 
total confummation unto. things in chis lower 
world. y Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Ca’racomss. n. f. [from żara, and xou- 
CD, a hollow or cavity.) Subterraneous 
cavities for the burial of the dead; of 

- which 


- 
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‘which there are a great number about 
three miles from Rome, fuppofed to be 
the caves and cells where the primitive 
chriftians hid and affembled themfelves, 
and where they ingerred. the martyrs, 
which are accordingly vifited with de- 
votion. But, anciently, the word cata- 
comb was only underitood of the tombs 
of St. Peter and St. Paul. Chambers. 
On the fie of Naples are the catacombs, which 
mug huve been full of ftench, if the dead bodies 
‘that lay in them were Icft co rot in open nitches. 
Add fr. 
CATAGMA TICK. adj, [xatayua, a frac- 
ture.) That which has the quality of 
confolidating the parts. 
I put on a catagmatick emplafter, and, by the 
ufe of a laced glove, {cattered the pituitous fwel- 
T ling, and ftrengthened it. Wifeman’s Surge'y. 
CATALE PSIS. 2. f. [xararx pu. ] A lighter 
fpecies of the apoplexy, or epilepfy. 
There is a difcafe called a catalepfs, wherein the 
patient is fuddenly feized without fenfe or motion, 
and remains in the fame pofture in which the 
difeafe feizeth him. Arbuthnot. 
CATALOGUE, 2./. [x2taroy®.] An enu- 
` meration of particulars; a lift; a regif- 
ter of things one by one. 
In the catalogue ve go for men, 
Showghes, water rugs, and demy wolves, are cleped 
All by the name of dogs. Shake/peare’s Macberb. 
Make a catalogue of profperous facrilegious per- 
fons, and I believe they will be repzaved fooner than 
the alphabet. South. 
In the library of manufcripts belonging to St. 
Laurence, of which there is ayprinted.cata/ogue, I 
looked into the Virgil, which difputes its antiquity 
with that of the Vatican. Addifon. 
The bright Taygete, and the fining Bears, 
With all the failors catalogu? of ftars. Addif-n’s Ovid. 
CATAMOUNTAIN. n. /. [from cat and 
- mountain.| A fierce animal, refembling 
a cat. — 


CAT 


Of heav'n fet open, on the earth thal! pour 
Rain, day and night. © © "Milton's Paradife Lof. 
Torrents and loud impetuous catarafs, 
Through roads abrupt, and rude unfafhion'd tracts, 
Run down the lofty mountain's channel'd fides, 
And to the vale convey their foaming tides. 
Blackmore. 


Ca’raract. [In medicine.] A fuffufion 
of the eye, when little clouds, motes, and 
flies feem to fioat about in the air; when 
confirmed, the pupil of the eye is ei- 
ther wholly, or in part, covered, and 
fhut up with 2 little thin fkin, fo that the 
light has no admittance. Quincy. 

Saladine hath a yellow milk, which hath like- 
wife much acrimony ;-for it cleanteth the eyes: it 
is good alfo for catarads. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

CATARRH.: n. f [xarappio, defino] A 
defluxion of a fharp ferum trom the 
glands about the head and throat, ge- 
nerally occafioned by a diminution of 
infenfible perípiration, or cold, whercin 
what fhould pafs by. the fkin, oozes out 
upon thofe glands, and occafions irrita- 
tions. The caufes are whatfoever occa- 
fions too great a quantity of ferum; 
whatfoever hinders the difcharge by 
urine, and the pores of the fkin. 

~ Quincy. 

All fev’rous kinds, 
Convulficns, epilepfies, fiercecatarrhs. Parad. Lof. 
Neither was the body then fubjeét to die by 


piecemeal, and languifh under coughs, catarrbs, 
or confumptions. South. 


Cata’RRHAL. ) adj. [from catarrh.] 

CatTaRrruous.§ Relating to a catarrh ; 
proceeding from a catarrh. 

The catarrbal fever requires evacuations. Floyer. 

Old age attended with a glutinous, eold, ca- 


tarrbous, leucophiezmatick conftitution. 
Arbuthnot on Diet. 


CATASTROPHE. 2. f. [xxtacleuOh. | 


The black prince of Monomopsta, by whofe | 1. The change, or revolution, which pro- 


fiie were feen the glaring caramountain, and the 
quill-darting porcupine. y ' 
Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scriblerus. 
Ca’raruract. n. f. [cataphra@a, Lat. ] 
A horfe-man in complete armour. 
~~» © Oneach fide went armed guards, 
Both horfe and foot; before him and behind, 
_ Archers and flingers, ca*apbraé?s and {pears. 
= Milton`s Sampfon Agorifies. 
Ca TapLasM. n. /. [xaramracpa.] A 
poultice ; a foft and moift application. 
_ } bought an unction of a mountevank, 
So mortal, that but dip a knife in it, 
Whose it draws blood, no caraplafm fo rare, 
Co leéted from all fimpies that have virtue 
Under the moon, can iave. Shak-fpeare’s Hamlet. 
1 Warm cataplafms difcufs, but {calding hot may 
«confirm the tumour. Arbuthnot on Aliments: 


CATAPULT. n.f. [catapulta, Lat.] An 
engine ufed anciently to throw ftones. 


“The balita violently thot great ftones and quar- 
rics, 28 alfo the catapults. Camden's Remains. 


duces the conclufion or final event of-a 
dramatic piece. | 
Pat !—He comes like the catafrepbe of the old 
comedy. Shakefpeare. 
That philofopher declares for tragedies, whofe 
catafiropbes are unhappy, with relation to thc prin- 
cipal characters. Dennis. 
z. A final event; a conclufion, generally 


unhappy. 


Here was a mighty revolution, the moft horrible 
and partentous cataftropbe that nature ever yet faw; 
an elegant and habitable earth quite fhattered. 

Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 


Ca’tcat. n. f [from ca: and call.} A 
fqueaking inftrument, ufed in the play- 
houfe to condemn plays. 

A young lady, at the theatre, conceived a paffion 
for a notorious rake that headed a party of catca/s. 
‘ Speéfator. 

Three catcals be the bribe 
Of him, whofe chatt'ring fhames the ménkey 
tribe. , Pope. 


CATARACT. n. j. (xatagaxrn.] A fall of | To CATCH. v. a. preter. I catched or 


water from on higb; a fhoot of water ; 


a cafcade. 
Blow, winds, and crack yourcheeks; rage, blow ! 
You cutarails and hurricanes, fpoue 
Tili you have drench’ our fteepies. Shake/pearc. 
; What if all 3 l 
Her fores were open’d, and the firmament 
Of heil thould {pout her cararaé?s of fire ? 
Impendent horrours ! 
No» fooner he, with them of man and bead 
Sele gor life, thall in the ark be lodg'd, 
Ang fheltcr'd sound ; but ail the cararué?s 


caught yal have catched or caught. [ het/en, 
Dutch. ] 
1. To lay hold on with the hand: inti- 
mating the fuddennefs of the action. 
And when he arofe aguinft me, | caught him 


by his beard, and fmote him, and flew hitne 
1 Sam. xvii. 35. 


Milton's Paradife Lop. |2. To ftop any thing flying; to receive 


any thing in the paffage. 
Others, to catch the breeze of breathing air, 
To Tufculum or Algido repaire Addifan on Italy. 


CAT 
3. To feize any thing by purfuit. 


I faw him run after a gilded butterfly, and, 
when he caught it, he let it go again; and after it 
again ; and cvcr and over he comes, and up again ; 
and caught it agatn. Shokefpeare’s. Corisianus. 

4. To ftop any thing falling s to intercept 
failing. | 

A fhepherd diverted himfclf with toffing up 
LERS, and catching them again. Speétators 

‘5. Toenfnare ; to entangle in a fnare ; to 
take or hold in a trap. 

And they fent unts him certain of the Pharifces 
‘and of the Herodians, to catch him in his words. 

$ Mark, xii. 13. 

Thefe artificial methods of reafoning are more 
adapted to catch and entangle the mind, than to 
inftru&t and intorm the underkanding, Locke. 


6. To receive fuddenly. 


‘The curling fmoke mounts heavy from the fires, 
At length it carcées fame, and in a blaze expires. 
Dryden. 
But ftopp'd for fear; thus’violently driv'n, 

The {parks fhould carcb his axletree of heav'n. 

Dryden. 
7: To faften fuddenly upon ; to feize. 

The mule went under the thick boughs of a 
great oak, and his head caught hold of the oak. 

2 Sum. xviii. 19. 

Would they, like Benhadad’s embaffadors, 
catch hold ot every amicable cxpreffion ? 

A Decay. of Piety. 
8. To feize unexpectedly. 

To catch fomething out of his mouth, that they 

might accufe him. Luke, xi. 64. 
g. To feize eagerly. . 

They have caught up every thing greedily, with 
that bufy curiofity, and untirisfactory inquifitive- 
nefs, which Seneca calls the difeale of the Grecks. 

Popes 
I've perus’d her well; 

Beauty and honour in her are fo mingled, 

That they have caspht the king. 

Sbukefpeare"s Henry VII. 
10. To pleafe ; to feize the affections ; to 


charm. 
For I am young, a novice in the trade, 
The foal of love, unpractis’d to perfuade, 
And want the foothing arts that catch the fair, 
But, caught myfelf, lie ftruggling in the fnare, 
s Drydens 
11. To receive any contagion or difeafe. 
I cannot name the difeafe, and it is caugbr 
Of you that yct are well, Shake/p. Winter's Tales 
Thofe meafles, 
Which we difdain’fhould tecter us, yet feek 
The very way to catch them. Sbhakefp. Coriolanus, 
In footh I know not why I am fo fad : 
It wearies me; you fay it wearies you; 
But how I caugbr it, found it, or came by it, 
lam tolearn. Shake/peare’s Merchant of Ventre. 
The fofteit of our Britith ladiessexpofe their 
necks and arms to the open air; which the men 
could not do without catching cold, for want of 
being accuftomed to it. Addifon’s Guardian. 
Or cali the winds thr.’ long arcades to roar, 
Proud to catch cold at a Venetian door. Pope. 
12. To catch at. To endeavour fuddenly to 


lay hold on. 
Saucy lidtors 
Will catch at us like Mrumpets, and feald shimers 
Ballad us aut of tune. Shak. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Make them catch at all opportunities of fubvert- 
ing the ftate. Addijon’s State of the Wars 
To CATCH. Ven. 
1. To be contNgious ; to fpread infection, 


or mifchief. 
“Tis time to give them phyfick, their difeafes 
Are grown fo catching. Shakefpeare’s Henry VEIT. 
Sicknefs is catching; oh, were favour io ! 
Yours would J carted; fair Hermia, ere 1 go. Shak, 
Cor ficesing it with all its malignity gnd catching 
nature, it may be enuinevated with the worn of 
epidcunicks. J Ea ulta 
Nn 2 Ta 
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The palace of Deiphobus afcends ~“ 
In fmoaky flames, and catches on his friends. Dryd. 
Does the {edition ‘catch from man to man, 
And ran among the ranks? Addifcw’s Cato. 
2. To lay hold fuddenly * as, the hook 
catches. 
When the yellow hair in flame fhould fall, 
The caching fire might burn the golden cawi. 
f Dryden. 
Cartcu. n. f [from the verb. ] P 
1. Seizure; the a& of feizing any thing 
that flies or hides. 
Taught by his open eye, 
His eye; that ev'’n did mark her trodden grafs, 
That the would fain the catch of Strephon fly. 


«Sidney. 
2. Watch; the pofture of feizing. 

B:xta of them lay upon the catch for a great 
action ; it is no‘wonder, therefore, that they were 
often engaged on one fubye&. | 

Addifen on Ancient Medals. 
3. An advantage taken’; hold laid on, as 
in hafte. 

All which notions are but ignorant catches of a 
few things, which are moft obvious to men’s ob- 
feevations. Bacom 

The motion is bat a catch of the wit upon a 
few inftances; a8 the menner is in the philofophy 
received. Bacon. 

Fate of empires, and the fall of kings, 
Should turn on flying hours, and catch of moments. 
Dryden. 
4. The a& of taking quickly from’another. 

Several quires, placed one over againft another, 
and taking the voice by catches anthem wife, give 
great pleasure. Baccn. 

ç. A fong fung in fucceffion, where one 
catches it trom another. 

This is the tane of our catch,~play“d by the pic- 
ture of nobody. Sbhakelpeare’s Tempeft. 

Far be from thence the glutton parafite, 
Singing his drunken catcbes all the night. 

, Dryden jun. 

The meat was ferv'd, the bowls were crown'd, 

Catches were fung, and healths went round. Prior. 
6. The thing caught ; profit; advantage. 

Heor fhall have a great catch, if he knock out 
your brains; he were as good crack a fufty nut 
with no kernel. Shake/peare’s Troilus and Creffida 

7. A faatch; a fhort interval of adtion. 
it has been writ by catches, with many intervals. 
> Locke. 
8. A taint; a flight contagion. 

We retain a catch of thofe pretty ftories, and our, 
awakened imagination {miles in the recollection. 
Glanville's Scepfis. 

g. Any thing that catches and holds, as a 
hook. > 

10. A fmall {wift-failing hip ¢- often writ- 
ten ketch. 

Ca TOCHER. z. /. [from catch.) 

1. He that catches. 

2. That in which any thing is caught. 

Scallops will move fo ftrongly, as oftentimes to 
leap out of the catcher wherein they are caught. » 

Griw’s Mujæum. 
Ca’rcurriy. n. /. [from catch and fly.) 
A plant; a fpecies of campioz ; which 
fee. 
Ca'TCHPOLL. n. f. {from catch and poll.) 
A ferjeant ; a bumbailiff. 

Caichpoll, though now it be ufed as a word of 
contempt, yet, in ancient times, it feems to have 
been uied without reproach, for fuch as we now 
call ferjeants of the mace, or any other that ufes 
to arreft men upon any caufe. Cowrll. 

They call all censporal bufineffes under theriffries, 
as if they were but mattcrs for undertheriffs and 
catchpoliz; though many times thofe uadertheriff- 
nes do more, good than their high {peculations. 

Bucon's EjJays. 
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Another monfter, 

Sullen of afpe&, by the vulgar call’d 

A catchpoll, whofe polluted hands the gods 

With force incredible and magick charms 

Erft have endued, if he his ample palm 

Should haply on ill-fated fhoulder lay 

Of debtors Philips. 
Ca’tcuworp.x. f. [from catch and eord. 


With printers.] The word at the corner 


of the page under the laf line, which is 


repeated at the top of the next page. 

Cate.n. f. Food; fomething to be eaten. 
This is {carcely read in the. fingular. 
See CATES. l 

We'll fce what cates you have, 
For foldiers ftomachs always ferve them well. Shak. 

CATECHE TICAL. adj, [from xatnyiw.] 
Confifting of queftions and anfwers. 

Socrates introduced a catacbetical method of ar- 
guing; he would afk his adverfary quéftion upon 
queftion, till he convinced him, out of his own 
mouth, that his opinions were wrong. 

; y Addifon'’s Speéator. 

CaTECHE TICALLY. adv. [from cateche- 
tical.) In the way of queftion and an{wer. 

To CA°TECHISE. v. a. {xatnxia.] 

1.°To inftru& by aking queftions, -and 
correcting the anfwers, 

} will catecbife the world for him ; that is, make 
queftions,*and bid them anfwer. Sbake/p. Orbello. 

Had thole three thoufand fouls been carcchifed by 
our modern cafuifts, we had feen a wide difference. 

Decay of Piety. 

2. To queftion; to interrogate; to exa- 
mine ; to try by interrogatories. 

Why then I fuck my teeth, and carechife 
My piked man of countries. Shake/p. King Jobn. 

There flies about a ftrange report, 

Of fome exprefs arriv'’d at court’; 

I'm ftopp'd by all the fools I meet, 

And catechis'd in ev'ry ftreet. Swift. 

Ca’recniser. x. f. [from To catechi/e.] 
One who catechifes. 

Ca’tecuisM. n. f- [from xalnyigu.] A 
form of inftrution by means of queftions 
and anfwers, concerning religion. 

Ways of teaching there have been fundry always 
ufual in God's church; for the firft introduction 
of youth to the knowledge of God, the Jews even 
till this day have their catechifms. Hocker. 

He had no catechifm but the creation, needed 
no ftudy but reflection, and read no book but the 
volume of the world. South. 

CA'TECHIST. nf. [xalnyucns. |] One whofe 
charge is to inftruét by queftions, or to 

© an | 
queftion the uninftructed concerning re- 
ligion. 

None of years and knowledge was admitted, 
who had not been inftrudted by the carechif? in this 
foundation, which the catecbifi received from the 
bifhop. Hammond's Fundamentils, 

Carecttu'MEN. #. f. [xalnysuurS-.] One 
who is yet in the firft rudiments of chrif- 
tianity ; the loweft order.of Chrittians 
in the primitive church. 

The pravers of the church did not begin in St, 
Auttin's time, till the catecburtens were difmifled. 

Stillingfleet. 

CaTECHUME NICAL, ad. [from catechu- 

meu, | Belonging to the catechumens. 
Di. 

CaTEGO RICAL. adj. [from category.] Ab- 
folute ; adequate ; pofitive ; equal to the 
thing to be expreffed. 

The king's commiffioners defired to know, 
whether the parliament's commiffioners did believe 
that bifhops were unlawful? They could never 
obtain a categorical anfwer. Clarendon. 
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A fingle propofition, whichtis alfo cacegoricaly 
may be divided again into fimple and complex. 
Wates's Logich 
CaTEGORICALLY. adv. [from categori- 
cal.) 
r. Dire&ly ; exprefsly. 
2. Pofitively ; plainly. 

I dare aifirm, and that categorically, $n all parts 
wherever trade is great, and continues fo, that 
trade muft be nationally profitable. 

Child's Difcourle of Trade. 
CA’TEGORY. n. f. [xellnyopice.] A clafs ; 

a rank; an order of ideas; a predica- 

ment. 


The abfolute infinitude, in a manner, quite ` 


changes the nature of beings, and exalts them into 

a different category. Cheyne. 

CaTeENA RIAN. adj. [from catena, Lat.) 

Relating to a chain; refembling a 

chain., 

In geometry, the catenarian curve is formed by 

a rape or-chain hanging freely between two points 

of Jufpenfion. Harrise 

“ The back is bent after the manner of the cate- 

narian curve, by which it obtains that curvature 
that is fafeft for the included marrow. 

Cheyne's Phil:fopbical Principles. 

To CA’TENATE. v. a. [from catena, 

Lat.] To chain. | Dia. 


Carena Ti0n. n. f. [from catena, Lat. J 


Link ; regular connexion. i 

This catenation, or conferving union, whenever. 
his pleafure fhall divide, let go, or feparate, they 
fhall fall from their exiftence. Brown’s Vulg. Err, 

Yo Ca'TER. v. n. [from cates.] To pro- 
vide food ; to buy in victuals. Pa 
Ye that doth the ravens fecd, 
Yea providently caters for the {parrow, 
Be comfort to my age. “ 
Carer. v. f. [from the verb. } Provider ;; 
collector of provifions, or victuals: mif- 
printed perhaps for caterer. 

The oyfters dredged in this Lynery find 2 wel- 
comer, acceptance, where the talte is carer for the 
ftomach, than thofe of the Tamar. 

Carewu's Survey of Cornwall, - 
Carer. ne f. [guatre, Fr.] The four of 
cards and dice. 


Ca’rer-cousin. n. f. A corruption of 
quatre-coufin, from the ridiculoufnefs of 
calling coufin or relation to fo remote a’ 
degree. 

His malter and he, faving your worhhip’s reve= 
rence; are fcarce cater-coufins. 

Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 

Poetry and reafon, how come thefe to be cater- 

coufins P Rymer’s Tragedies of the laf Age. 

CATERER. n. /. [from cater.] One em- 
ployed to felet snd. buy in provifions 
for the family ; the providore or pur- 
veyor. 

Let no fcent offenfive the chamber infeft ; 
Let fancy, not coft, prepare all our difhes ; 
» Let the caterer mind the tafte of each gueft, 
And the cook in his dreffing comply with their 
wifhes. Ben Jonfon`s Tavern Academy. 
He made the greedy ravens to be Eltas’s caterers, 
and bring him food. King Charles. 
Seldom fhall one fee in cities or courts that 
athletick vigour, which is feen in poor houfes, 
where nature is their cook, and neceffity their 
Catertre South. 
Ca’teress. x. f. [from cater.] A woman 
employed to cater, or provide victuals. 
Impoftor ! do not charge innocent nature, 
As if fhe would her children thould be riotous 
With her abundance: fhe, good catere/s, 
Means her provifiva only tothe good. Milton. 
CATERPILLAR. 


Shakefp. As you like ite 
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CATERPILLAR, 2.f. [This word Skinner 
and Min/bew are inclined to derive from 
chatte pelufe, a weafel. Itfeems eafily de- 
‘ducible from cates; food, and piller, Fr. 
to rob; the animal that eats up the 
fruits of the eart 

1. A worm which, when it gets wings, is 
fuitained by leaves and fruits. 

The caterpillar breedeth of dew and leaves ; for 
we fee infinite carerpillars breed upen trees and 
hedges, by which the Icaves of the trees or hedges 
are confumed« Bacon. 
_ Aufter is drawn with a pot pouring forth water, 
with which defcend gratshoppers, caterpillars, and 


creatures bred by moifture. Peacham on Drawing. | 


2. Any thing voracious and ufelefs. 
CATERPILLAR. n. f. [corpioides, Lat.) 
. The name of a plant. Miller. 
Jo CaTERWA UL. v. a. [from-cat.] . © 


1. To make a noife as cats in rutting |. 


tume. 
2. To make any offenfive or odious noife. 
What a caterwauling do you keep here! If my 
lady has not called up her fteward Malvolio, and 
bid him turn you out of doors, never truft me. 
Shakcfpeare’s Tquelftb Night. 
Was no difpute between ; 
The caterwauling brethren? Hudibras. 
CATES. 2. /. [of uncertain etymology : 
Skinner imagines it may be corrupted 
from delicate; which is not likely, be- 
caufe Junius obferves, that the Dutch 
have fater in the fame fenfe with our 
eater. At has no fingular.]  Viands ; 
food ; difh of meat : generally employed 
to fignify nice and luxurious food. 
The fair acceptance, Sir, creaces 
The entertainment perte@, not the cates. 
Ben Fonfon. 
O wafteful riot, never well content 
With low priz‘d fare; hunger ambitious 
Of cates by land and fea far fetcht and fent. 
Raleigh. 
Alas,-how fimple to thefe cares; 
Was that crude apple that diverted"Eve ! 
i Paradife Lof. 
They, by th’ alluring odour drawn, in haté 
Fly tothe dulcet cares, and crowding fip 
Their palatable bane. Pbilips. 
With coftly cares the ftain‘d her frugal board, 
Then with ill-gecten wealth fhe bought a lord. 
Arbutknct. 
CATFISH. ae f. The name of a fea-fith 
in the Weft Indies; fo called from its 
round head and large glaring eyes, by 
which they are difcovered in. hollow 
rocks, Phillips. 
Ca’tHarpincs. a. f. Small ropes ina 


fhip, running in little blocks from one: 


fide of the fhrouds to the other, near the 
deck: they belong only to the main 
fhrouds ; and their ufe is to force the 
fhrouds tight, fur the eafe and fafety of 
the mafts, when the fhip rolls. Harris, 
CATHA RTICA L» } adj.[ xaSaetixes.] Purg- 
CATHARTICK. § ing medicines. The 
vermicular or periftaltick motion of the 
guts continually helps on their contents, 
from the pylorus to the rectum; and 
every irritation either quickens that mo- 
tion in its natural order, or occafions 
fome little inverfions in it. In both, 
what but flightly adheres to the coats 
will be loofened, and they will be more 
agitated, and thus rendered more fluid. 
By this only it is manife, how a ca- 


thartic haftens and increafes the dif- 
charges by ftool; but where the force 
of the ftimulus is great, all the appen- 
dages of the bowels, and all the vifcera 
in the abdomen, will be twiched; by 
which a great deal will be drained back 
into the inteftines, and made a part of 
what they difcharge. Quincy. 
Quickfilver precipitated either with gold, or 
without addition, into a powder, is wont to be 
ftrongly enough ‘cathartical, though the chymifts 
have not proved, that either gold or mercury hath 
any falt, much lefs any that is purgarive. 
Boyles Sceptical Chymift. 
Luftrations and catbarticks of the mind were 
fought for, and all endeavour ufed to calm and re- 
gulate the fury of the paifions. —§ Decay, of Piety. 
The piercing caufticks ply their tpiteful pow'r, 
Emeticks ranch, and keen catharticks tcour. Garth. 
Plato has called mathematical demonftrations 
the catharticks or purgatives of the fonl. 
Addifon’» Spefator. 
CaTHARTICALNESS. n. f. [from cathar- 
tical.) Purging quality. l 
CA THEAD. n. / A kind of fofi. 
~ The nodules with leaves in them, called catbeads, 
feem to confiit of a fort of iron ftone, nut unlike 
that which is found in the rocks near Whitehaven 
in Cumberland, where they call them catfcaups. 
. Woodavard on Foffils. 
Ca’rHEaAD. n. f. [Ina thip.] A piece of 
timber with two fhivers at one end, hav- 
ing a rope and a block, to which is faf- 
tened a great iron hook, to trice up the 
anchor from the hawfe to the top of the 
forecaftle. 
CaTHe’DRAL. adj. [from cathedra, Lat. a 
chair of authority ; an epifcopal fee.) 
1. Epifcopal ; containing the fee of «a 
bifhop. 

A cathedral church is that wherein there are two 
or more perfons, with a bifhop at the head of 
them, that do make as it were one body politick. 

Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Methought I fat in feat of majefty, 

In the cathedral church of Weftmintfter. 
$ Sbakefpeare’s Henry V1. 
z. Belonging to an epifcopal church. 

His conftant and regular affitting at the catbe- 
dral fervice was never interrupted by the tharpnefs 
of weather. Locke. 

3. In low phrafe, antique; venerable ; 
old. This feems to be the meanize in 
the following lines. 

Here aged trees carbedral walks compofe, 

And mount the hill in venerable rows ; 

There the green infants in their beds are laid. Pope. 
CATHEDRAL. 2. f. The head charch of 
a diocefe. : 

There is ncthing in Leghorn fo'extraordinary as 
the garbedral, which a man may view with piea- 
fure; after he has feen St. Peter's.. Addifon cn Italy. 

CATHERINE PEAR. See Pear. 
For ftreaks of red were mingled tiere, 
Such as are on a Catherine pear, 
The fide that’s next the tun. Sackling. 
CATHETER. n. fi [xaSerxe.] A hollow 
and fomewhat crooked inflrument, to 
throft into the bladder, to affift in bring- 
ing away the urine, when the paflage is 
{topped by a ftone or gravel. : 

A large clyfter, fuddenly inje€ted, hath fre- 
quently forced the urine out of the bladder; but 
if it fail, a catbeter muft help you. 

Wifeman's Surgery. 
Ca'THOLES. 2. f. [Ina thip.] Two little 
holes aftern above the gun-room ports, 
to bring in a cable or hawfer through 
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Sea Dia. 


CAT 


them to tHe capftan, when there is oĉ- 
cafion to heave the fhipaftern. Sea Dia. 


CATHOLICISM. m f [from .catholick.] 


Adherence to the catholick church. 

CA’THOLICK. adj. [catholique, Fr. xa- 
SoAsx@-, univerfal or general. ] 

1. The church of Jefus Chrift is called ca- 
thelick, becaufe it extends throughout the 
world, and is not limited by time. 

2. Some truths are faid tO be catholich, 
becaufe they are received by all the 
faithful. 

3.. Catholick is often fet in oppofition to 
heretick or fectary, and to {chifmatick. 

4. Carholick or canonical epiftles, are feven 
in number; that of St. James, two of 
St: Peter, three of St. John, and that of 
St. Jude. . They are called catholick, 
becaufe they are dire¢ted to all the faith- 
ful, and not to any particular church ; 
“and canonical, becaufe they contain ex- 
cellent rules of faith and morality. 

Calmet. 
Doubtlefs the fuccefs of thofe your great and ca- 
tholick endeavours will promote the empire of man 
over nature, and bring plentiful acceffion of glory 
to your nation. Glanville’s Scepfisy. 
Thofe fyftems undertake to give an account of’ 
the formation of the univerfe, by mechanical by- 
pothefes of matter, moved either uncestainly, or 
according to fome catbolick laws. Ruy. 

CATHOLICON. 2. f.. [from catholick; xa- 
Soaimoy tapno.] An univerfal medicine. 

Prefervation againft that fin, is the contempla- 
tion of the laft judgment. “This is indeed a ca- 
tbolicon againft all; but we find it particularly 
applied by St. Paul to judging and defpifing our 
brethren. Government of the Tongue. 

Ca’tKins. n. f. [kattekens, Dutch. In bo- 
tany.] An affemblage of imperfe& flow- 
ers hanging from trees, in manner of a 
rope or cat’s tail; ferving as male blof- 
foms, or flowers of the trees, by which 
they are produced. Chambers. 

CA'TLIKE. adj. [from cat and like.) Like 


a cat. 
A lionefs, with udders all drawn dry» | 
Lay couching head on ground, with carlike watch. 
; Shakefpeare. 
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Ca’TLING. m. jf 
v. A difmembering knife ufed by fur- 
geons. Harris. 
2. It feems to be nfed by Shake/peare far 
catgut ; the materidls`of fiddle ftrings. 
What mufick there will be in him after Hedtor 
has knocked out his brains, I know not. But, 1 
am fure, none; unlefs the fidler Apollo get his 
finews to make catlings of. Shake/pearc. 


3. The down or mofs growing about wal- 
nut trees, refembling the hair of a cat. 
Harris. 
Ca’rmint. n. S. [cataria, Lat.] The 
name of a plant. Miller. 
Carto’rprrican. adj. [from caroptricks:} 
Relating to catoptricks, or vifion. by re- 
flection. 
A catoptrical or dioptrical heat is fuperiour to 
any, vitrifying the hardcit tubftances. 
Arbutbrst on Air. 
CATO'PTRICKS. n. f. [2&rorlgov, a looking ` 
glafs.] That part of opticks which treats 
of vifion by reflection. ` 
Ca’Tpipe. 2./. [from cat and pipe.] The 
fame with catcal; an inftrument. that 
makes a {queaking noife. 
Some 
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Some fongYers can no more fing in any cham- 
ber but their own, than fome clerks can read in 
any book but their own; put them out of their 
road onccy,and they are mere ¢apipes and dunces. 

. L' Efrangze. 
Car’s-eye.m.f A oné. 

Cur"s-cye is of a yliftcring ‘grey, interchanged 

with a ftraw colour. Woousvard on Foffils. 
Car’s-roor. 2. / An herb; the fame with 

alchoo;’, or ground-tvy 3 which fee. 
Car’s-nzap. n. /. A kind of apple. ` 

Cat’s-bead, by {ome called the go-no-further, 
1s, a very sarge apple, and a good bearer. 

ms Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
Ca TSILVER. a. -~-A kind of fofi. 

Catjilver is compofed of plates that are generally 
plain and parallel, and that are Aexible and elai- 
tck; and is of three forts, the yetlow or golden, 
the white or filvery, and the black. 

Woodward on Foils. 
Cats-TaiL. 2. f. 
1. A long round fubftance, that grows in 
winter upon nut-trees, pines, Wc. 
2. A kind of reed which bears a {pike like 
“the tail of a cat. 
; Philliss’s World of Words. 
Ca’rsup. ». /. A kind of Indian pickle, 
imitated by pickled mufhrooms. 
And, for our home-bred Britith cheer, 

Botargo, cat/up, and cavier. Swift. 

Ca’rtre. »./. [A word of very common 
ufe, but of doubtful or unknown ety- 
mology. It is derived by Skinner, Me- 
nage, and Spelman, from capitalia, que 
ad caput pertinent; perfonal goods: in 

which fenfe chattels is yet ufed in our 
law. Mandeville ules carele-for price.] 

. Beafts of pafture, not wild nor domeftick. 

Make poor men’s cattle break their necks. 
A Shakefpeare. 
And God made che beaft of the’earth after his 

“kind, and carrie añer their kind, and every thing 

that crecpeth upon the earth after his kind. 
Genfis, i. 25. 

2. Itis ufed in reproach of human beings. 

Boys and women are for the mott part cartle of 
this colour. Stake'peare’s As you like it. 

CAVALCADE. n.f. [Fr. from cavallo, a 

horfe, Ital.] A proceffion on horfeback. 

Your cavalcade the fair {pectators view, 

From their high ftandings, yet look up to you: 

From your brave train each fingles out a ray, 

And longs to date a conqueft from your day. » 
Dryden. 

How muft the heart of the ofd man rejoice, 
when he faw fuch a numerous cavalcade of his own 
raifing! Addifon. 

CAVALIER. n.f. [cavalier, Fr.] 
1. A horfeman ; a knight. 

2. A gay, fprightly military man. 

For who is he, whote chin is but emich'd 
With one appearing hair, that will not tollow 
These cull’d and choice drawn cavalicrs to France? 

_  Shakefpeare’s Fienry VIE. 

3. The appellation of tne party of king 

Charles the Firft. 
Each party grows proud of that appellation, 


which their adverfaries at firtt intend as a reproach :' 


of this fort were the Guclts and Grbclines, Hu- 
guenots, and Cavaliers. 
Cavai'er. adj. [from the fubftantive.} 
r. Gay; fprigntly ; warlike. 
2. Generous ; brave. 
The pevp'e are naturally not valiant, and not 
much cawalicr. Now it is the nature of cowards 
to hurt, where they can rcceive none. 


3. Diidainful ; haughty. 
CavaLieriy. adv. (from cavalier. ] 


Haughtily ; arrogantly g diidainfully. 


Suckling. 


Ca’upeseck. #. fa A fort of light hats, 


CA’UDLE. n. f- (chaudeau, Fr.) A mix- 


To Ca'unLeE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


CAVE. n.f. [cave, Fr. cavea, Lat.] 


Swift. 
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CAVALRY. n. J. (cavaleriey Fr.\~ Horfe |, 


troops; bodics of men furnifhed with 


horfes for war. 

If a ftate run moft to gentlemen, and the huf- 
bandmen and plowmen be but as their worktolks, 
you may have a good cavalry, but never good`fta 
ble bands of foot. Bacon's Henry Vil. 

Their cavalry, in the battle of bienheim, could 
not fuftain the dhock of tie Britith korte. 

Addijon on the War. 


To Ca’vaTeE. wv, a. [cavo, Lat.] To 


hollow. out ; to dig into a hollow. 


Cava‘zion. n. f- [from cavo, Lat. In 


archite@ture.] The hollowing or under- 


digging of the earth for cellarage ; al-J; 


lowed to be the fixth part of the height 
of the whole building. Phillips. 


fo called from a town in France where 
they were firft made. Phiilips. 


ture of wine and other ingredients, 


given to women in childbed, and fick 


perfons. 
Ye fhall kave a hempen caudle then, and the 
help of a hatchet. Shake/peare’s Henry V1. 


He had good broths, caud/e, and fuch like; and } 


I believe he did drink fume wine. Wifemen’s Surg. 


make caudle; tomik as caudle. 
Will the cold brook, 
Candied with ice, caudle thy morning toatt, 
To cure thy o’ernight's furtcit ? Shak. Timon. 


1. Acavern; aden; a hole entering ho- 
rizontally under the ground ; a habita- 


tion in the earth. 
The wrathful fkies 
Gallow the very wand’rer§ of the’dark, 
And make them keep their caves. Skaks K. Eear. 
Bid him bring his power 
Before fun-rifing, leit his fon’George tail 
Into the blind cave of eternal night. 
Shakefpeare’s Richard MI. 
They did fquare and carve, and. polih their 
fone and marbie works, even in the very cave of 
the quarry. Watton. 
Through this a cave was dug with vaft expence ; 
The work it feem'd of fome fufpicious prince. 
Dryden. 
z. A hollow; any hollow place. Not ufed. 
The objeét of fight doth ftrike upon the pupil 
of the eye directly ; whereas the cave of the ear 
doth hold off the found a little. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 
To Cave.v.x. [from the noun.) To dwell 


in a Cave. 
Such as we 
Cave here, haunt here, are outlaws. Sbakefpeare. 
CAVEAT. n.f. [caveat, Lat. let bim be- 
ware.) ,Intimation of caution. 

A caveat is an intimation given to fome ordinary 
or ecclefiattical judge by the act of man, notifying 
to him, that heought to beware how he Acts in 
fuch or fuch an affair. Ayliffe. 


The chiefeftt caveat in reformation muft be to 


keep out the Scots. Spencer cn Ircland. 


Iam in danger of commencing poct, perhaps 


laureat; pray defire Mr. Rowe to enter a caveat. 
Trumbull to Pope. 
CAVERN. n. f. [caverna, Lat.} A hollow 
place in the ground. 
Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 
To mak thy monftrous vifage? Shak. Julius Cæf. 
Monfters of the foaming deep, 
From the deep ooze and gelid cavern rous'd, 
They flounce and tremble in unwieldy Joye 
á Thomfons 
Ca’verned,. adj, [from cavern.] 
1. Full of caverns ; hollow ; excavated. 
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Embattled troops, with flowing banners, pafs 
Through flow'ry meads, delighted ; nor diitruftt 
The {miling furface; whilft the cavern d ground 
Burfts fatal, and involves theshopes of war 
in fiéry whirles. Philife. 

5 High at his head from out the caeern'd cocl:, 
In living rills, a gufhing fountain broke. 


Pope's Odvffey. 

2. Inhabiting a cavern. 
No bandit fierce, no tyrant.mad with pride, 

No cavern'd hermit, refts (clf-fatisfy'd. Pope. 


Cavernous. adj. [from cavern.] Full of 


caverns. 

No grea: damages are done by earthquakes, ex- 
cept only in thofe countries which are mountain- 
ous, and confequéntly ftony and cavernous under- 
neath. Wodward's Natural Hi* cry. 

CAVE SSON. n.f (Fr. In horfemanthip.] 
A fort of nofeband, fometimes made of 
iron, and fometimes of leather or wood ; 
fumetimes flat, and fometimes hollow or 
twifted ; which is put upon the nofe of 
a horfe, to forward the fuppling and 
breaking of him. 

An iron caviffon faves and {pares the mouths of 
young horfes when they are broken; for, by the 
help of it, they are accuftumed to obey’the hand, 
and to bendithe neck and thoulders, without hurt- 

ing their mouths, or fpoiling their bars with the 

bit. J Farrier’s Dif. 

Caur.a.f A cheft with holes in the top, 
to keep fih alive in the water. 

i Phillips? s Woridof Words. 

Caucnut. particip. pof. (from To catch; 
which fee. ] 

Cavia’re. 2. f [the etymology uncer- 
tain, unlefs it come from garum, Lat. 
fauce, or pickle, made of fith falted.] 

The cggs of a fturgcon, being falted and made 
up into’ a mafs, were firft brought from Contan- 
tinople by the Italians, and called caviare. 

Grew's Mufaum. 

Cavi’er. ». f. A corruption of caviare. 
Sce Ca rsuP. 

To CAVIL. v. a. [caviller, Fr. cavil- 
lari, Lat.} To raile captious and frivo- 
lous objections. 

FH give thrice fo much land’ 
To any well-deferving friend; 
But, in the way of bargain, mark ye me, 
Ill cavi on the ninth pat of a hair. 
Shak@peare’s Henry IV. 

My lord, you do not well, in obftinacy 
To cavilin the courfe of this contract. 

Shake peare’s Henry VI. 

He cavils firft at the poet’s infifting fo much 
upon the effects of Achiiles’s rag:-. 

Pope's Notes on the Jlicd. 

To Ca’vit. v. a. To receive or treat with 
objections. 

‘Thou didit accept them : wilt thou enjoy the 

good, 
Then cavil the conditions ? Paradije Left. 
Cavit. n.f. [from the verb.] Falle or 


frivolous objections. 

Wifer men confider how fubjeé& the beft things 
have been unto cavil, when wits, pofiefled with dif- 
dain, have fet them up as their mark to fhoot at. 

Hooker. 

Several divines, in order to an(wer the cavils of 
thofe adverfaries to truth and morality, began to 
find out farther explanations. Ssvift. 

Cavitia TION. 2. f. [from cavil.) The 
difpofition to make captious objection ; 
the practice of objecting. 

I might add fo muc concerning the large odds 
between the cafe of the eldeft churches in regard 
of heathens, and ours in refpceet of the church of 
Rome, that very caviilarien itfelf fhould he fa- 
tisficd. Heokers 
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CAILLER. 2. / [cavillator, Lat.] ‘A 
man fond of making objections ; an un- 
fair adverfary ; a captious difputant. | 
The candour which Horace fhews, is that which 
diftinguishes a critick from a caviller; he declares, 
that he.js not offended tt litde faults, which may 
be imputed to inadvertency. _Addifan’s Guardian. 
There is, Í grant, room ftill left for a caviller to 
mitreprefent my meaning. - 
A ~ Atterbury’s Preface to bis Sermons. 
CavittinGciy. adv. [from cavilling.] 
In a cavilling manner. 
Ca’vitious. adj. [from cavil.] Unfair 
in argument; full of objections. 


Thole perions are faid tq be cavillous and un-* 


- “faithful advocates, by whofe fraud and iniquity 

` juftice is deftroyed. Ayliffe. 

© CAVIN. n.f: (French. In the military 
art.] A natural hollow, fit to cover a 

__ body of troops, and confequently faci- 
œ litate their approach to a place. Dia. 


Cavity. 2. f. [cavitas, Latin.] Hollow- 
nefs ; hollow ; hollow place. 

The vowels are made by a free paflage of breath, 
vocalized through the cavity of the mouth ; the 
faid cavity being differently thaped by the poftures 

» of the throat, tongue, and lips. 
Holder's Elements of Speech. 

There is nothing to be left void in a firm build- 
ing: even the cavities ought not to be filled with 
rubbifh, which is of a perifhing kind. 

© Dryden's Dedication to Eneid. 

Materials packed: together with wonderful art in 
the-teveral cavities of the fkull. ` Addifon's Spe&. 

An inftrument with a {mail cavity, like a {mall 
fpoon, dipt in oil, may fetch out the ftone. > 

Arkurbnot on Diet. 

If the istmofphere was reduced into water, it 
would not make an orb above thi; ty-two feet deep, 
which would foon be fwallowed up by the cavity 
of the fea, and the depreffed parts of she earth. 


Bentley. 
Caux., n.f- A coarfe talky fpar. 

“Woodward. 
Cauky. adj. [from cauk:] A white, 

opaque, cauky {par, fhot or pointed. 
Woodward on Foils. 

Caut. x. f. [of uncertain etymology. ] 
1. The net in which women inclofe their 
hair ; the hinder part of a woman’s cap. 

Ne fpared they to ftrip her naked all; 


» Then when they had defpoil’d her tire and cau/, 
Such as fhe was, their eyes might her bebuid. 
Spenfer. 
Her head with ringlets of_her hair is crown'd, 
And in argolden caul the curls arc bound. 


i Drydens Æneid. 
2. Any kind of fmall net. 


An Indian mantle of feathers, and the feathers 
wrought into a caul of packthread. 
_Grew's Mufeum. 
3. The omentum; the integument in 
“= which the guts are inclofed. 
The caul ferves for the warming the lower belly, 
like an apron or piece of woollen cloth. Hence a 
certain gladiatour, whofe caul Galen cut cut, was 
fo liable to fuffer cold, that he kept his belly 
conftantly covered with wool. 
The beaft they then divide, and difunite 
The ribs and limbs, otfervant of the rite : 
On thefe, io double caw/s invulv’d with art, 
The choice morfels lay. Pope's Ody fey. 
Caursrerous. adj. [from caulis, a ftalk, 
and fero, to bear, Lat.] A term in bo- 
tany for fuch plants as have a true ftalk, 
which a great many have not. 
Ca’utitrrower. n. f (from caulis, Lat. 
the ftalk of a plant.) A fpecies of cab- 
bage. 
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Towards the end wf the month, earth up your 
winzer plants and fallad herbs; and plant forth 
your caulifiowers and cabbage, which were fown in 
Auguft. Evelyn's Kalerdar. 

To Cauux. See Yo Caix. 

To Ca’uronaTe. U. n. [caupono, Lat.] 
To keep a victualling-houfe ; to fell 
wine or victuals. DiG. 

Ca’usaBLe. adj. [from caxfo, low Lat. ] 
That which may. be caufed, or effected 


by a caufe. 

That may be miraculoufly effeéted inone, which 
is naturally caufable in another. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Causar. adj. [caufalis, low Lat.] Relat- 
ing to caufes; implying or containing 
caufes. 

Every motion owing a dependence on prere- 
quired motors, we Can have:no true knowledge of’ 
any, except we would diftingtly pry into the whole 
method of caufal concatenation. 

Glanville’s Scepfis Scientifica. 

Caufal propofitions are, where two propofitions 
are joined by caufal particles ; as, houfes were not 
built, zbat they might be deftroyed ; Rehoboam 
was unhappy, decane he followed evil counfel. 

Warts’s Logick. 

Causa LITY. 2. f. [caujfalitas, low Lat. ] 

The agency of a caule; the quality of 
caufing. 

As he created all things, fo is he beyond and in 
them all, in his very effence, as being the foul of 
their canjalities, and the effential caufe of their 
exiftences. Browns Vulgar Errvurs. 

By an unadvifed ‘tranfiliency trom the effect to 
the remotett Cause, we obferve not the connection, 
through the interpofal of more immediate carfa- 
lities. Glanville's Scepfis. 


Ca'usaLLY. adv. [from caufal.} Accord- 


ing to the order or feries of caufes. 
Thus may it be more caufally made our, what 
Hippocrates afirmeth. Braun's Vulgar Errcurs, 


Causation. n. f. [from cau/o, low Lat.] 
The act or power of caufing. 

Thus doth he fometimes delude us inthe con- 
ceits-of ftars and meteors, befides their allowable 
actions, afcribing effets thereunto of independent 
caufaticn. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Ca’usaTive, adj. [a term in grammar. ] 
That expreffes a caufe or reafon. 

Causa tor. n.f. [from caufo, low Lat.] 
A caufer ; au author of any effect. 

Demonftratively underftanding the fimplicity of 
perfc€tion, and the invifible condition of the frf 
caufator, it was out of the power of earth, or the 
areopagy of hell, to work them trom it. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
CAUSE. n. /. [cau/a, Lat.] 
1. That which produces or effeéts any 
thing ; the efficient. 

The wife and learned, amongft the very hea- 
thens themfelves, have all acknowledged fome frf 
caufe, whereupon originally the being of all things 
dependeth; neither have they otherwife fpoken 
of that caufe, than as an agent, which, knowing 
what and why it worketh, obferveth, in working, 
a mof exaét order or law. Hosker, 

Butterflies, and cther flies, revive eafily when 
they fecm dead, being brought to the fun or fire; 
the caufe whercof is the diffufion of the vital fpirit, 
and the dilating of it by a little heat. 

Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

Caufe is afubftance exerting its power into att, 
to make one thing bezin to be. Locke. 

2. The reafon; motive to any thing. 

The reft hall bear fume other tight, 

As caufe will be obey'd. Skakefpearcs 

So great, fu conftant, and fo general a pratt:ce, 
muft necds have not only a ¢au/e, but alfo a great, 
a conftant, and a gene:al <au'ey cvery Way com- 
menfurate to fuch an eedt, South 
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Thus, royal Sir! to fee you landed here, 
Was caufe enough of triumph fer a year. Dryden. 
Æneas we fring Rood : then afk'd the cau/ey 
Which to the stream the crowding people draws. 
Dryden. 
Even he, 
Lamenting that there had been cau/eof enmity, 
Will often with fate had ordain’d you friends. 
Rove. 


O madnefs of difcuurfe, 
That caufe fets up with and again thyfelf ! 
Bifold authorit\. Shakefpeare. 
Ficar the cau/es between your brethren, and judge 
righteoufly between every man and his brother, 
and the ftranger that is with him. Deureroncmy. 


4. Side; party ; ground or principle of 


action or oppofition. 
Ere to thy canje, and thee, my heart inclin’d, 


Or loye.to party had feduc'd my mind. Tichell, 
To ci v. a. [from the noun.) -To 


effect asan agent; to produce. 

Never was man whofe apprehentions are fober, 
and by a penfive infpetion advifed, but hath found 
by an irrefiftible neceffit Pone everlatting being, all 
for ever caufingy and all for ever fuitaining. 

; Raleigh. 

It is neceffary in fuch a chain of caufes to afcend 


3- Reafon of debate; fubject of litigation. 


ad 


to and terminate in fome firt, which thould be 


the original of motion, and the caufe of ail other 
things; but itfelf be cau/cd by none. South. 
She weeping afk'd, in thefe her.blooming years, 
What unforefeen misfortune caus'd her care, 
To loath her life, and languith in defpair 2 
Dryden's Fables. 
Things that move fo fwift-as_not*to affect the 
fenfes diftinetly, and fo cause not any train of ideas 
in the mind, are: not perceived to move. Locke. 


Ca'useLEsLY. adv. (from caufelefs. ] 


Without caufe ; without reafon. 

Human laws are not tobe broken with fcandal, 
nor at all without reafon; for he that does it 
caufelefly, is a defpifer of the law, and undervalues 
its authority. Taylor's Holy Living. 


Ca°ussiess. aaj. [from cau/e.} 
. Having no caufle ; original in itfelf. 


Reach th’ Almighty’s facred throne, 
And make his caufelefs pow'r, the caufe of all 
things. known. Blackmore's Creaticn. 


2. Wanting jut ground or motive. 


Yet is my truth yplight, 
And love avow'd to other lady latc, 
Thar, to remove the fame, I have no might ; 
To change love canfelèfs, is reproach to warlike 
knight. Spenfer"s Fairy Queen. 
And me and mine threats not with war but death ¢ 
Thus caufelefs hatred endlefs is uneath. Fairfax. 
The caufele/s diflikey which others have conceiv- 
ed, is no fjuthcient realon for us to forbear in any 
place. A Hooker. 
‘As women yet who apprehend 
Some fudden caufe of caujeie/s fear, 
Although that tceming caule take end, 


_A Making through their limbs they tind. Waller. 


Alas! my fears are gawje/e/s and ungrounded, 
Fas:attick dreams, and melancholy fumes. Deni. 


caufes ; the agent. by which an effeé is 
produced. 
His whole oration flood upon a fhort narration, 
what was the cuu/cr of this metamorphofis. Sidneys 
Js not the canfer of thefe timeiefs deaths 
As blameful as the executioner ? Shakefocare. 
Abftinence, the apoftle determines, is of no 


' other reas value in iciigion, than as a minifterial 


ciufer of moral etkedts. Roges. 


Ca'usey. 2. J. {chaufice, Fra This 


Causeway. } Waid, bya talfe notion of 


its etymology, has been lately written 
caufeway.| A way raifed and paved; a 
way raifed above the reft of the ground. 
To Shuppim the let came forth weftward by the 
catJeya , 1 Cron. xxi. 16. 


The 


Ca'useR. n. f. [from caufe.] ` He that. 


CAU 
The other way Satan went down, 

‘The caufewaey to hell-gate. Milton. 
But that broad caxfeway will girc& your way, ` 

And you may reach the town by noon of day. 
r Dryden. 
Whofe caufiway parts the vale with fhady rows ; 
Whofe feats the weary traveller repofe. Pope. 


Ca°usTIcat. ee [xavrsxds. | Epithets 
Ca‘usticx. of -medicaments which 
deftroy the texture of the part to which 
they are applied, and eat it away, or 
burn it into an efchar, which they do 
by extreme minutenefs, afperity, and) 
quantity of motion, that, like thofe of 
fre itfelf, deftroy the texture of the fo- 
lids, and change what they are applied 
to, into a fubitance like burnt fleth ; 


which, in a little time, with detergent] 2, Security for. 


i “dreffing, falls quite off, an 

vacuity in the part. Quincy. 

If extirpation be fate, the be y will be by 

car fical medicines, or efcaroticks. Wifeman's Surg. 

I propofed eradicating by efcaroticks, and began 

„with a caufick ftone. * W ifeman’s Surgery. 

Air too hot, cold, and moift, abounding per- 

haps with caufiich, aftringent, and coagulating par- 

» ticles. Arbathnot. 

iCa‘’ustick. ». f.. A burning application. 

It was a tendernefs to mankind, that introduced 

corrofives and caufficks, which are indeed but arti- 

ficial fires. Temple. 
The piercing caufiicks ply their fpiteful pow'r, 

En.cticks ranch, and keen catharticks ftour. 
Gartb. 


aves a 


‘CA'UTEL. n. f. [cautela, Lat.] Caution ;| 4. Provifionary precept. 


{cruple:..a word difyfed. 
Perhaps he loves you now; 
‚And now no foil of caute! doth befmirch 
The virtue of his will. 


Ca uTELOUS. adj. [cauteleux, Fr.] 


,4. Cautious; wary; provident. Not in ufe. 

. Palladio doth with, like a cautelous artifan, that 

the inward walls mightbear fome good fhare in the 

burden. à Wotton. 
a. Wily ; cunning ;: treacherous. 

Of. themfelves, for the moft part, they are fo 
cauteloys and wily headed, efpecially being men of 
fo fmall experience and pra¢tice in law matters, 
that you would wonder whence they borrow fuch 
fubtilties and fly thilts. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Your fon 
Will or exceed the common, or be caught 
With caufelous baits and practice. Shake[peare. 
Ca uTELpusLy. adv. [from cautelous. ] 
3. Cunnoingly; dily ; 
in ufe. | 

All pretorian courts, if any of the parties be laid 

_afleep, under pretence of a retirement, and the 
other party doth cautcloufly get the ftart and ad- 
vantage 5 yet they will fet back all things in fatu. 
quo prius. Bacon's War with Spain. 

2. Cautioufly ; warily. 

The Jews, not refolved of the fciatica fide of 
Jacoby do cauteloujly, in their diet, ab{tain’ from 
both. Brown. 

‘CauTreriza’ tion. n. f/. [from cauterize. 
The act of burning flefh with hot irons, 
or cauitic medicaments. 

They require, atter cauterization, no fuch ban- 
dage, as that thereby,you nced to fear interception 
of the fpirits. ` „Wifeman, 

Go Cx UTERIZE. V. a. [cauterifer, Fr.) To 
burn with the cautery. 

For.cach true word a blifter, and each falfe 
Be cauterizing to the root’o th’ tongue, 
Confuming.it with (peaking. Sdhakefpeare. 

‘No marvel though cantharides have fuch a cor- 
rohive and cautcrizing quality ; for there is not one 
viher of the infecta, but is brad of a ditler matter. 

Bacon's Natural liflery. 


Shakefpeare.| 5+ Warning. 


treacheroufly. Not} Ca’utiovs. adj. [from cautus, Lat.] 


] Ca°UTIOUSNESS. 2”. 


s TT 
CAW 
The defign of the cautery is to prevent the canal 
from clofing; but the operators confefs, that, in 


perfons cawterized, the tears trickle down ever 
after. Sharp's Surgery. 


CA’UTERY. 2./. [xaiw, uro.] 

Cautcry is either a€tual or potential; the firftis 
burning by a hot iron, and the latter with cauftick 
medicines. The atual cautery is generally ufed 
to ftcp mortification, by burning the dead parts to 
the quick; or to flop the effulion of blood, by 
fearing up the veffels. Quincy. 

In heat of fight it will be neceffary to have your 
actual cautery always ready; for that will fecure 
the bleeding arteries in a moment. Wiferan's Surg, 


CAUTION. x. f. [caution, Fr. cautio, Lat.] 

1. Prudence, as it refpeéts danger ; fore- 
fight; provident care; warinefs againft 
evil. 


Such cenditions, and cawtions of the condition, 
as might afflure with as much affurance as worldly 
matters bear. Sidney. 

The Cedar, upon this new acqueft, gave him 
part of Baccharia for caution for his difburfements. 

Hewel. 

The parliament would yet give his majefty fuf- 

ficient caution that the war fhould be profecuted. 
| Clarenden. 

He that objects any crime, ought to give causicn, 
by the rocans of fureties, that he will perfevere in 
the protecution of fuch crimes. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

3. Provitton or fecurity against. 

In defpite of all the rules and cautions of govern- 
ment, the moft dangerous and mortal of vices will 
come off. L'Efirange. | 

Attention to. the forementioned fymptoms af- 
fords the beft cautions and rules. of diet, by way of 
prevention, Arbuthnot. 


‘Jo Ca’uTion. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To warn ; to give notice of a danger. 
How fhall our thought avoid the various {nare? 
Or wifdom to our ¢aution’d foul declare 
The diffrent thapes thou pleafeft to employ, 
When bent to hurt, and'certain to deftvoy? Prior. 
You caution'’d me againft their charms, 
But never gave me equal arms. Swift. 
CAUTIONARY. adj. [from caution.} Given 
as a pledge, or in fecurity. 
I am made the cautionary pledge, 
The gage and hoftage of your keeping it. Soutberne. 
Is there no fecurity for the ifland of Britaiy? 
Has the encmy no cautionary towns and fea-ports 
to'give us for, fecuring trade ? Swift. 


a 


Wary ; watchful. ‘ 
Be cautious of him; for he is fometimes an in- 
conitant lover, becaufe he hath.a great advantage. 
Swift 
Ca’uTtriousLy. adv. [from cautious.] In 
an attentive, wary manner; warily. 
They know how fickle common lovers are: 
Their oaths and vows are cautioujly believ'd ; 
For few there are but have been once deceiy'd. 
Dryden. 
S- [from cautious.) 
.Watchfulnefs ; vigilance ; circumf{pec- 
tion; provident care; prudence with 
re{pect to danger. 
J could not but approve their generous con- 
ftancy and cautioufnes. King Charles. 
We thould always at with great cautisujnefs and 
circumfpeCtion, in points where it is not impotñble 
that we may be deceived. Addijon. 
To Caw. v..n. [taken from the found. ] 
To cry as the rook, raven, or.crow. 
Ruffet-pated choughs, many in fort, * 
Riling and caving at the gun's report. Shake/p.: 
A walk of aged cims, to very high, that the 
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rooks and erows upon the tops fcem to be coming 
‘in another region. Aidijon. 
The rok, who high amid the boughs, 

In early fpring, -his airy city builde, 

And ceafelefs caews. Thomfor’s Spring. 
Jo CEASE. ven. [cefer, Fr. cefo, Lat. } 
v To leave off; to ftop; to give over; to 

defit: with from before a noun. ` 

Thalives of all, who ceafe from combat, {pare ; 
My brother's be your moft peculiar care. “Dryder. 
2. To fail; to be extin®; to pafs away.) 
The poor man fhall never ceafe out of the land. 
Deuteroromy.o 
The foul being removed, the faculties and ope- 
rations of life, fenfe, and intelle€tion, ceafe from 
thrat moles corporea, and are no longer in it. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
3. To be at an end. 
But now the'wonder ceafes, fince I fee 


She kept them only, Tityrus; for thee. + Drydcne 
4. To ref. 

The minifters of Chrift have cesfed from their 

labours. Spratt. 


To Cease. V.a. 
put an end to. 
Importune him for monies: be not easa 
With flight denial. Stakepeare. 
You may fooner, by imagination, quicken or 
fick a motion, than raife or ceafe it asitiseaner 
to make a dog go flower, than to make him ftand 


To put 2 flop to; to 


fill. ` Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
Ceufe then this impious rage. Alikon. 

But he, her fears to czafey 
Sent down the meck-cyed peace. Milton. 


The difcord is complete, nor can they cease 

The dire debate, nor yet command the peace. Dryd. 
Cease. nf. [from'the verb.) Extindion ; 

failure; perhaps for decea/e. 

The ceafe of majeity 

Dies not alone, but, like a gulph, withdraws 

What's near it with it.” Shake/peare. 
Ce’asecess. adj. [from cea/e.] Inceffant ; 

perpetual ; continual; without paufe ; 

without top; without end. 

My guiltiefs blood muft quench the ecalcle/s fire, 
On which my endiefs tears were bootiets {pent. 

Fair fax. 

All thefe with ceafelefs praife his works. behaid, 

Both day and night. Milton. 

i Like an-oak 

That ftands fecure, though all the winds employ 

Their ccafelefs roar; ard only theds its leaves, 

Or matt, which the revolving {pring rettores. 

Philips. 

Ce’city. a. fe [cecitas, Lat.] Blindne(s; 

privation of fight. 

They are not blind, nor yet diftin@ly fee; there 
is in them no cecity, yet more than a cecutiency ; 
they have fight enough to difcern the light, though 
not perhaps to diftinguifh objects or colours. 

Brosun’s Vulgar Errours. 
Cecu tTiency. n.f. [ca#cutio, Lat.] Ten- 
dency to blindnefs; cloudinefs of fight. 

There is in them no cecity, yet more than g 
cecutiency. ` Breavn's Vulgar Errours. 

CEDAR. 2. f [cedrus, Lat.] A tree. 

Jt.is evergreen; the leaves are much narrower 
than thofe of the pine tree, and many of them pro- 
duced out of one tubercle, refembling a painter's 
pencil; it hath malc flowers, or katkins, produced 
at remote diftances from the fruiton the fame wee. 
The feeds are produced in large canes, (guamute 
and turhinated. The extention of the branches is 
very regular in cedar trees; the ends of the fhoors 
declining, and thereby -fhewing their upper furface, 
which is conftantly cloathed with grecn leaves, fo 
regularly, as to appear at a diftance like a green 
carpet, and, in. waving about, make an agreeable 
profpceét. It is furprifing that this tree has not been 
more cultivated in England ; for it would be a great 
ornament to barren bieak mountains, even in Scot- 
land, where tew other trees wouic grow; it being a 
native of Mount Libanus, where the {now con- 

tinues 
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'finues moft part of the year. Maundrel, in his 
“Travels, fays, he meafured one of the largeft cedurs 
“on Mount Libanus, and found it to be twelve yards 
fix inches in circumference, and found. At about 
five or fix yards from the ground, it was divided 
into five limbs, each of which was equal to a great 
tree. The oad of this famous tree is accounted 
proof againft the putrefa&ion of animal bodies. 

The faw-duft is thought to be one of the fecrets 

ufed by the mountebanks, who pretend to have 

the embalming myftery. This wood is alfo faid 

to yield an oil, which is famous for preferving 

books and writings; and the wood is thought by 

‘Bacon to continue above a thoufand years found. 

- Miller. 
T muft yield my body to the earth: 

Thus yields the cedar to the axe’s edges 

Whofe arms gave fheiter to the princely eagle ; 

Under whole fhade the rampant lion flept; 

Whofe top branch overpeer'd Jove's (preading tree, 

And kept low fhrubs from winter's pow'rful wind. 
= <a yap 
CE'DRINE. adj. [cedrinus, Lat.] Of or 

belonging to the cedar tree. 

, Yo CEIL. v. a. [celo, Lat.] To overlay, 


or cover, the inner raof of a building. 
And the greater houfe he ceikd with fir-tree, 
which he over-laid with fine golde 2 Cbrcnicles. 
How will he, from his houfe cei/ed with cedar, 
be content with his Saviour’s lot, not to have 
where to lay his head ? Decay of Piety. 
CEILING. n.f. [from cel.] The inner 
roof. 
Varnith makes ceilings not only thine, but lat. 
Bacon. 
>. And now the thicken’d fky 
Like a dark ceiling tood; down ruth'd the rain 
Impetuous. Mikon's Paradife Loft. 
So when the fun by day, or moon by night, 
Strike on the polith’d brafs their trembling light, 
The glitt’ring fpecies here and there divide, 
And caft their.dubious beams from fide to fide : 
Now on the walls, now on the pavement play, 
And to the cei/ing flath the glaring day. Dryden. 
CEeLANDINE. n. f. [chelidoneum, Lat.] 
A plant. ° 
The (wallows ufe celandine, the linnet euphragia. 
More. 
Cricarure. n.f. [celatura, Lat.} The 
art of engraving, or cutting in figures. 
To CELEBRATE. v. a. (celebro, pan] 
«1. To praife ; to commend ; to give praile 
to; to make famous. 
The fongs of Sion were. pfalms and pieces of 
poetry, that adored or ce/cbrated the Supreme Being. 
Addison. 


j 


of antiquity, which have ftood the teft of fo many 
different ages. | Addifon. 
2. To diftinguith by folemn rites ; to per- 
form folemnly. 
He flew all them that were gone to celebrate the 
fabbarh. 2 Maccabees. 
On the feaft-day, the father cometh forth, after 
divine fervice, intu a large room, where the feaft 
is celebrated. Bacon. 
3. To mention in a fet or folemn manner, 
whether of joy or forrow. 
This paufe of pow’r ‘tis Ircland’shour to mourn; 
While England celebrates your tate return. Dryden. 
CELEBRATION. m. /. {from celebrate. } 
1. Solemn pertormance ; folemn remem- 
brance, 
He laboured to drive furrow from her, and to 
haften the celetraticn of their marriage, Sidney. 
He thall cenceat it, 
While you are willing it fhail come to note; 
What time we wiil our celebration keep, 
According te my birth. Shakefpeare. 
During the ce/cbration of this holy facrament; you 
atend earneitly to what Js dune by the prieft. 


Taylors 
Vor. I. e 


I would have him read over the celebrated works | 
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2. Praife ; renown ; memorial. 

No more fhall be added in this pls:ce, his me- 
mory deferving a particular celchration, than that 
his learning, piety, and virtue, have been attained 
by few. Cilarexdon. 

Some of the ancients may be thought fometimes 
to have ufed a lefs number of letters, by the ¢e/e- 
bration of thofe who have added to their alphabet. 

Holder's Elements of Sperch. 
Ceve’srious. adj. [celeber, Lat.] Fa- 
mous ; renowned; noted. Not in ufe. 

The Jews, Jerufalem, and the Temple, having 
been always fo celebrious; yet when, after their 
Captivities, they wete defpoiled of their glory, even 
then the Affyrians, Greeks, and Romans, ho- 
noured with facrifices the Moft High God, whom 
that nation worthipped. Grew. 

Creve Brtousty. adv. [from celebrious.] 
In a famous manner. 

Cece’ BRIOUSNESS.2./. [from celebrions.] 
Renown; fame. 


CELEBRITY. #./. [celebritas, Lat.] Pub- 
lick and fplendid tranfaćtion. 


The manner of her receiving, and the celebrity 
of the marriage, were performed with great mag- 
nificence. c ` Bacon. 

CELE'RIACK. x. f A fpecies of parfley ; 
it is alfo called surnep rooted celery... 

Cere’aity. n.f. (celeritas, Lat.] Swift- 
nefs; fpeed ; velocity. 

We very well fee in them; who thus plead, a 
wonderful celerity of difcourfe : for, perceiving at 
the firft but only fome caufe of fufpicion,. and 
fear left it fhould. be evil, they are prefently, in 
one and the felf-fame breath, refolved, that what 
beginning foever it had, there is no poffibility it 
fhould be good. Hooker. 

His former cuftom and praétice was ever full of 
forwardne(fs and celerity to make head againft them. 

Bacon. 

Thus, with imagin'd wings, our fwiftfcene flies, 
In motion with no la's celerity 
Than that of thoughr. Sbakefpcare. 

Three things concur to make a percuffion great; 
the bignefs, the denfity, and the cederity of the body 
moved. Digby. 

Whatever encreafeth the denfity of the blood, 
even without encreafing its celerity, heats, becaufe 
a denfer body is hotter than a rarer. 

Arbuthnot cn Aliments. 
Ce'tery. m f. <A fpecies of parfey ; 
which fee. 
CELE’STIAL. adj. [celeftis, Lat.] 
1. Heavenly; relating to the fuperiour 
regions. 

There ftay, until the twelve celefial figns 
Have brought about their annual reckoning. Shak. 

The ancients commonly applied cc/cfial defcrip- 
tions of other climes to their own. 

_ Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
2. Heavenly ; relating to the bleffed ftate. 
Play that fad note 
I nam'd my knell, whilft 1 fit meditating 
On that eelflial harmony 1 goto. ` Shakepeare, 
3. Heavenly, with refpec to excellence. 

Canft thou pretend delre, whom zeal influm’d 

To worship, and a pow’r celefial nam'd? Dryden. 
Telemachus, his bloomy face 
Glowing ce/eftial sweet, with godlike grace. Pepe. 


Cere’strat. 2. / [from the adj.] An 

inhabitant of heaven. 
Thus atfable and mild the prince precedes, 
And to the dome th’ unknown ce/cfiia! leads. Pope, 

Cevestiatuy. adv. [from celefial.] In 
a heavenly manner. 

To Ceve’stiry. v.a. [from celcfis, Lat.) 
To give fomething of heavenly nature 
to any thing. Not ufed. 

We thould athrm, that ail things were in all 
thingsy that heaven were but carth terreitrified, 
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and earth but heaven celefificd, or that each parë 
above had influence upon its affinity below. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Ce’track. adj. [xouia, the belly.] Re- 
lating to the lower belly. 

The blood moving flowly through the: ce/iack 
and mefentcrick arteries, produces complaints. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
CELIBACY. x. f. [from celebs, Lat.] 
Single life ; unmarried ftate. 

I can attribute their numbers to nothing but 
their frequent marriages ; for they look on celibacy 
as am accurfed ftate, and generally are married be- 
fore twenty. Speéfutcr. 

By teaching them how to carry themielves in 
their relations of *hufbands and wives, parents and 
children, they have, without queftion, adorned the 
golpel, glorified God, and benefited man, much 
more than they could have done in the devouteR 
and ftricteft celibacye A:ecrburye 

CELIBATE. z. /. [celibatus, Lat.] Sin- 
gle life, 


The males oblige-themfelves to celibate, and 


then multiplication is hinderede Graun:. 
CELL. 2. f [cella, Lat.} 
1. A {mall cavity or hollow płace. 
The brain contains ten thoufand cells ; 
In each fome-active fancy dwells. Prior. 


How ‘becs for ever, though a monarch reign, 

Their fep'rate cells and properties maintain. Pope. 
z. The cave or little habitation of a reti- 
gious perfon. 

Befidcs, fhe did intend confeffion 
At Patrick's ce// this ev'n; and there fhe was not. 

Shake/peares 

Then did religion in a lazy ce/!, 

Inempty, airy contemplations dwell. Denham 
3. Afmall and clofe apartment in a prifon. 
4. Any fmall place of refidence ; a cot- 

tage. 

Mine eyes he clos’d, but open left the cell 
Of fancy, my internal fight. Milton's Par. Lofe 

For ever in this humble cell 
Let thee and I together dwell. 
In cottages and lowly cells 
True piety neglected dwells ; 
Till call'd to heav'n, its native feat, 
_Whcere the good man alor-eis great. Somere. 
5+ Little bags or bladders, where fluids, 
or matter of different forts, are lodged ; 
common both to animals and plants. 
Duincy. 
nE 
CR'LLAR, 2. f (cella, Lat.] A place 
under ground, where ftores and liquors 
are repofited. 

If this fellow had lived in the time of Cato, 
he would, for his punifhment, have been confined 
to the bottom of a cellar during his life. 

Peacham on Drawieg. 

CB'LLARAGE. 2.f. [from cellar.) The 

part of the building which makes the 
cellars. 

Come on, you hear this fellow in the ee/larage. 

Shakelpearie 

A good afcent makes a houfe wholefome, and 
gives opportunity for cellarage. 

Mortimer's Hufhandry. 
CE'LLARIST. n.f. [cellarius, Lat.} ‘The 
butler in a religious houfe. Dia. 


Ce’trunar. ad. [cellula, Lat.) Confitt- 
ing of little cells or cavities. 
The urine, infinuating itfelr amongft the neigh- 
bouring mufcles, and cellular membranes, dcftroy- 
ed four. Sharp's Surgery. 


Ce’Lertupe. af, [erlfirudo, Lat.) Height. 
s Dia. 
CEMENT.: nz. /. (cementum, Lat.] 
L. The matter With which two bodies are 
made to cohere, as mortar or glue. 
Oo 


P r iore 


Your 


. © BN 


Your.temples burned in their cement, and your 
Yranchifes confined into an augre’s bora Sbake/p. 
‘There is a cement compounded of Aour, whites 
of eggs, and ftones powdered) that becumcth hard 
as marble. Bacon. 
You may fee divers pebbles, and a cruft of cement 
er !tsne between them, as hard “as the pebbles 
themfcives. Bacon. 
‘The foundztion was made of rough ftone, joined 
together with’a molt firm:ceménts upon this ‘was 
iaid another:tayer, confitting.of  fmalt iftenes and 
cement. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
z. Bond of union in friendthip. 
L-t not the peace of virtue, which is fet 
Betwixt us as the cement of our love, 
‘fw keep it builded, "be the ram to batter. “Shak. 
What cement thould “unite? heaven and earth, 
Kght and darknefs ? Glarville. 
Look over the whole creation, and you fhall fee, 
that the band or cement, that holds together all the 
parts of this great and glorious fabrick, is Pape 


To Cement. v. a. [from the noun.} To 
unite by means of fomething interpofed. 
But how the fearof us 
May cement their ditifions, and bind up 
The petty difference, wesyetinot knows) Sbakefp. 
Liquid bodies have nothing to cement them; they 
are all‘loofe and. incoherenty and.is a'perpetua! 
flux: even an heap of fand, or fine powdery will 
_ ful¥er no hollowneis within them, though-they"be 
dry fubftances. Burnes's Theory of the Earth. 
Lave’ with white lead cements his wings ; 
White lead was fent us to repalr 
Two brighteft, brittleft, earthly things, 
A Yady*s face, and china ware. Swift. 
Fo CEMENT. v.n, To.come. into.con- 


jun@ion ;,, to cohere. | 
When a wound is secent,’ and the parts of it 

are divided by a fharp intrument, they .will, if 
)hAd*in chefe'contaét for fame time, reunite by int 
ofculation, and cement like one branch of-a tree 
ingrafted. on another. Sharp's Surgery. 
CE ME NTER. `». /. [from cement.] A per- 

fon or thing that unites in fociety. 
God having defigncdiman for a fociable crea- 
ture, furnifhed him with language, which was to 
be the grcat inftrument and cemexter of fociety. 


Locke. | 


Cementa’rion.2./. [from cement.) The 

' act of cementing, or-uniting ,with ce- 
ment. 

Ce’METERY. 7. J. [xosuningsor.] A place 
where the dead are repofited. 


The Youls of the dead appear frequently in ce- 
pectcries, and hover'about tne places where their 


bodies are buried, as ftill hankermg about their fi 


old’ brutal-pleafures, and defiring’again toenter the 
t body. ; Addifon. 
Cren,andCrn, denote kinsfclk $ fo Cizulth 


is a hétp'to his kindred ;_ Cinchelim, a, 


‘protector of his kinsfolk ; Cindurg, the 
* defence of his kindred ; Cixric, power- 
ful in kindred. Gibjon. 
Ce’natory. adj. [from cêno, to fup, 
Lat.) Relating to fupper. 
The Romans wathed, were anointed, and wore 
a cenatory garment 3 and the fame was praCtifed by 
them. ’ Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
CENOBITICAL. adje [xois@ and fie. ] 
Living in community. 
They have multitudes of religious. orders, black 
and grey, ezemmtical and ceaditical, and nuns. 
Stillingfleet. 
CENOTAPH. af. [xi and rape] A 
monument for one buried el{ewhcre. 
Priam, to whom the ‘ftory was unknown, 
As dead deplor’d his metamorphos'd fon ; 
A cenotaph his name and title kept, 


And- Heftor round the tomb wit! all hie brothers 


wepte Dryden’ s:Fabla. 


{'Censo’Rrovs. adj. [from cenfor.] 


CEN 


The A cheniansy when they loftiany men at fea, 
railed a tenotaph, or empty monument. 
v . Notes on the Ody fry. 


CENSE . n. f..[cenfus, Lat.] Pablick rate. 
W éfee what flouds of treafure have fidwed into 
Eu pope by that! ation ‘fo that the cenfe, or rates 
Oy Chriftendom, are raifed fince ten times, yea 
twenty timcs told. Baar. 
TaCENSE. wa. [encenfer, Fr.} Fo per- 
fume with odours: contracted from sn- 
couse. 
‘he Salii fing, and cerfe his altars round 
With Saban timoke, their heads with poplar bound. 
. Dryien. 
Grineus was near, and caft a furious loak 
On the fide altar, cens'd with facred noke, 
And bright with flaming fires. ‘Dryden. 
CE'NSER., n.f. [encenfoir, Fr.] 
1. The.pan or velel in which incenfe is 
burned. 
Antoninus gave Piety, in his money, like a 
lady with»a cenfer before an’ altar. 
í Peacham on Drawing. 
Of incenfe'clouds, 
Fumiag from golden cenjers, hid the: mounts Milt. 
2. A pan in which any thing 1s burned ; 
fire-pan. ** << 
Here's inip,’and nip, and cut, and flifh, and 


ufh, > l 
Like to a cenfer in a barber's fhop.  Skakefpeare. 
Ce’nsion. nefe [cenfio, Lat.) ‘A rate, an 
affefiment. ' 
God intended this cenficn only for the bleffed 
Virgin and her fon, that Chrift. might be born 
where he Thould. Fofeph Hall. § 
Ce’nsor. n.f: Ecenfor, Lat.) 
1. An officer of Rome, who had the power 
of correcting manners. 
2. One who is given to cenfure and ex- 
probation. 
Ill-natur’d cenfors of thé prefent age, 
And fond of all the follies of the pate Rofccmmor. | 
The moft fevere cenjor cannot but be pleafed 
with the prodigality of ‘his wit, though, at the 
fame time, he couid have. withed, that the matter 
| “oft had been a better managere Dryden. 
ICEN SO'RIAN. adj. [ from.cexfor.] Relating 
to. the cenfor. s 
As the ‘chancery had the pretorian ‘power for 
equity, fo the ftarchamber had the cenforiam power 
for offences under the degree of capital. . Bacony 


1. Addicted to cenfure; fevere ; full of 
invectives. oe 
Do not too many believe no religion to be pure, 
but what is intemperately rigid ? nu zeal to be fpi- 
ritual, but what is cer/orious, or vindicative? Spratt. 
O let thy prefence make my travels light ! 

And potent Venus thall exalt my name : 

Abovethe rumours df cenforious fames Prior. 

2. Sometimes it his of betore the objet of 

reproach. 

risus cf his neighbours. F¥ atts on the Rinds 

3. Cometimes ov. 

‘He treated. ail his inferiours, of the clergy with 
a moft fanétified pride ; was rigoroufly and univer- 
fally cenforicws upon all bis brethren ol. the gown. 

i ' Swift. 

Censo'rIousLY. adw, [from cenferious.] 
In a fevere reflecting manner. 

Censo riousness.n./. [fromcenforious: | 
Difpofition to reproach; habit of: re- 
proaching. 

Sournefs of ippon and rudenefg. of beha- 
viour, ccnfortoufnefs and aniiter interpretation of 
things, all crofs and diftafteful humours, render the 


converfation of mcn grievous and uneafy to one 
another. Fillotfon. 


- 


A dogmatical fpirit inclincga man torbe cénfomeh 


CEN 


Ce’nsorsuip, 2. f. [from enfor. f 
i. The office of a cenfor. 
2. The time in which the office of cenfor 
is bora. l 
it was brought to Rome in the canforfhip of 


Ctaudics. Breton's Vulgar Evromrs. 
Ce’ nsuraBre. adj. (from cenfure.] Wor 
thy Of cenfure ; blameable ; culpable. 

A tmall ‘miitake may leave upon. the ound the 
laing mémory of having been taunted tor fomce 
thiny cenfurable. Locke. 

Ce’nsuRABLENESS. n, f. [from cenjura- 
b/e.] Blameablenefs ; fitnefs to be cen- 
fured. : : l 

CE'NSURE. x. /. [tenfura, Latin.] 

1, Blame; reprimand; reproach. 

Enough for half the greateit of thefe days 
To “feape my ccrfurcy not expect my praite. Peper 

2. Judgment; opinion. 

Madam, and you, my fiter, will you go 
‘To give yuur cenfures in this weighty bufinefs ? 

Se gt Shakefpvares 
3. Judicial fentence. 
To you, lord governour, 


Remains the cesfure of this hellifh villain. Shake 


4. A fpiritual punifhment inflicted by fome 
ecclefiaftical judge. Aylife s Purergon. 
Wpon the unfuccefsfulnefs of milder medica- 
ments, ufe that ftronger phyfick, the cerjures of 
the church. ammonde 
To Censure. v. a. [cenfurer, Fr.] 
1. To blame; to brand publickly. 

The like cerfurings and defpifings have embite 
tered the fpirits, and whetted both thetongues and 
pens qf learned men one againft another. Sanderfon. 

2. T'o condemn by a judicial fentence. 


ICE NSURER, 2. f. [from cenfure.] He that 


blames ; he that reproaches. 

We mutt not ftint 

Our neceffary actions, in the fear 
To cope malieious cenfurers.  Sbak. Henry VIII. 
A ttatefman, who is poffeft of real merit, fhould 
look upon his political cenfurers with the fame 
negleét that a good-writer regards his criticks. 
Addifon. 


‘Cent. m. f. (centum, Lat. 2 hundred.) A 


hundred; as, five per cent. that is, five 
in the hundred. 
ICENA UR. x. f. [centaurus, Lat.] 
1. A poetical being, fuppofed to be com- 
! “pounded of a man and a horfe. 
Down from the waif they are centaurs, though 
| women all above. Sbake/peare. 
The idea of a cestaur has no more falichood in® 
it than the name ceataur. Lickes 
l2. The archer in the zodiack. 
The chearlefs empire of the fky 
To Capricorn the Centaur archer yiclis. Thorn. 
Cre nraury, greater and lefse [centauri- 
um.) Tworplants. 
Add pounded galls, and rofes dry, 
Andiwith Ceczopian thyme ftrong Icented cestaury. 
3] £ Drydens 
CENTENARY. n. fa [centenarius, Lat.] 
The'nùmber of a hundred. 
In every centenary of years from the creations 
fome'fmall abatement should have been made. 
i Hakewill cn Providences 


= 


Cente simMaL. 3. f. [centefmus, Lat.] 
Hundredth; the next ttep of progreffion 
after decimal in the arithmetick of frac- 
tions. 

The negle& of a few centefimals in the fide of 
the cube, would bring it to an equality with the 
cube of a foot. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Centiro ious. adj. [from centum and 
folium, Lat.) Having an hundred leaves. 

Cre NTIPEDE, 


Pi. r a 


i CEN 


ICE’NTIPEDE. 7. f [from certum and pes.) 
A poifonous infe& in the Weft Indies, | 
commonly called by the Englith forzy 
legs. reas eae 

CENTO. n. j. 
tion formed b 
authors, — 

It is quilted, as it were, out of threds of divers 

` _ poets, fuch as icholars calla centos Camden's Rom. 
If any man think the poem a cento; our poet 
will but have done the fame in je which Boileau 
did in eameft. Aduertifement to Pope's Dunciad. 

CENTRAL. adj. [from centre, | Relating 

. to the centre; ‘containing the centre ; 
placed in thecentre, or middle, 

There is now, and was then, a fpace or cavity in 
the central parts of its fo large as to give reception 
to that mighty mafs of water. 

| Ws-dward's Natural Hifory. 

Umbriel, a dufky melancholy fprite, =- 
Down to the cexiral earth, his proper fcene, 4 
» Repeirss’ ay’ Pope's Rape of the Lock. 
‘Ce NwTRALLY. adv. [from central.) With 

_Tegard to the centre. jo 

s- Though one of the feet mot ‘commonly bears 
the weight, yer the whole Weight refts cemseially 

it. 


upon ` Dryden. 

CENTRE, x. f. (centrum, Lat. } Themid- 
dle; that which is-equally didant from 
all extremities. 

The heav’ns themfelves, the 

v Centre, n 
Obferve degree, priority, and place. 
If we frame an image of a round body all'of 
fire, the flame Proceeding from it would diffafe 
itfelf every way; fo that the fource, ferving for. 
the cenere there, would Be round about an huge 
fphere of fire and Night. ~~ Digby on Bodies. 
Fo Ce’nrRe. va, (from, the noun?) 
1. To place on a ‘centre ; to fx asona 
"centre. TSA E y t 
Qne foot he centred, and the other turns : 
Round through the vaf profundity obfcure, , Mii. 
-2. To colleét to a point. | yy 
By thy each look, and thought, and care, *tis 
~_ «© thown, | 
Thy joys are centred all in me alone. Prior. 
ta Heomay take a range all the world over, and 
draw ig Bll that wide air andycircum(erence of fin 
sand vice, and centre itin his.ownsbreaft.  +South. 
-O impudent, regardfu) of th own, | 
“Whole tboughts are centred on thylelfialone! Dryd. 
Yo Centre. Ve 2, 
1. To rek on; to repofe on; as bediés 
“when they gain an equilibrium. 

Where there is no vifible truth wherein to centre, 
errour is as wide as men’s fancies, and may wander 
to eternity. > > Decay of Piety. 

2., To be placed in,the midft or centre, 
As God in hzav’n 
Is centre, yet extends to all ; fo thou, 
Centring, receiy’ft from all thofe orbs. 
3. Tobe colle&ted to a point. 

What hopes you had in Diomede, lay down: 

Our hopés muft centre on ourfelves alone. Dryden. 
commen acknowledgments of the body 

will at length centre in him, who appears fincerely 
tó aim at the common benefit. Atterbury. 

_ Tt was attefted by the vilible.centring of all the 
old prophecies inthe perfon of Chrift, and by the 


nto, Lat.] A compofi- 
Joining fcraps from other 


¢ 


: 
: 


planets, and this 


Shakefpeare. 


Milton. 


completion of thefe prophecies fince,» which. he 
at, i uttered, d r Atterbury. 
Centrick. adj. (trom centre.] Placed in 


the centre. 
Some, thar have deeper digg‘d in mine than I, 
Say where his centrich bappinels doth je. Donne. 
CENTRIFUGAL. adj. 
Sagic, Lati] Having the quality acquired 
hy bodies in motion, of receding ftom |! 
the centre, | 


(Cent RIPE TAL, 


CE'NTRY. 
SENTRY. 


\ Who ’gainft the centry’s box didGharge their tea. 


Gay. 
Ce NTUPLE. adj. [ centuplex, Lat.) An 


To Cex TU PLICATE. wv, 


Yo CentuRrare. v a. 


CENTURIA’ TOR. n. J. {from century} A 
Rane. given to, hiftorians, whondiitin- 


Cenru’Rion.omi/ [eevturia, Latin.) A 


“Which in fefe centuries thall f 


z. It is fometimes 


CEOL. An initial in the names of men, 


ré?. 
Cerua‘Lick. adj, [pazh] That whith 


[from centrum and CERA’STES. dhe sh ERETTA A ferpent 


CER 


They defcribed an hyperbola, by changing the 
centripetal into a centrifugal force. e Cheyne. 
adj. {from céntrum and 
feto, Lat.) Having a tendency to the 
centre ;, having. gravity. 

The direftion of the fosce, whereby the planets 
revolve ‘in their orbits, is towards their Centres ; 
and this force may be very properly called attrac- 
tive, in refpedt of the central body 5 and centripe- 
tal, in reipect of the revOiving body. Cheyne. 


CER 


Create. xf [cera, Lat. wax.] Ame. 
dicine made of wax, which, with oil, or 
fome, fofter fubfiance, makes 4 confit. 
tence fofter than a plafter. Quincy. 

Ce°RATED. adj. [ceratus, Lat.) Waxed; 
covered with wax. l 

To CERE. v. a. [from cera, Lat. 

To wax } 

Yow ought to pierce’the ikin with a needle, ard 
trong brown thread ceredy about haif an inch trom 
the edges of the lips. ; Wifeman. 
CEREBEL. mfo-( cerebellum, Lat.} Part of 
theebrain. 

In the head of man, the bafe of the brain aud 
, cerebel, yea, of the whole full, is fet parallel'to aie 

horizon, Derkam. 

a... (centuplica- CE'R ECLOTHs mf [from cerecand cloth, } 

tum, Of centum and plico, Lat.] Tomake| Cloth {meared oyer with glutinous mat 

a hundred fold; to Tepeat a hundred |} _ ter, ufed to.wourds.and bruifes. . 

times. poe oy Dig. ; The ancient Egyptian- mummies were ‘brouded 

Pet MLS Ty? in a number of folds of linen, befmeared..with 

a SN DR [ceusurio, Lat.) gums, in manner of ceretlhorh. Bacon, 

To divide into'hündredi.. CifremMENTim £ [from cera, Lat. wax.] 

Cloths. dipped. in melted Wax, ;' with 
which dead» bodies were infolded whèn 
they were embalmed: 

_ Let me not burt in ignorance, but tell 

Why canonized bones, hearfed in earth; 

Have burtt their ceremerts'? Shake/peare. 

CEREMONIAL. adj. [from ceremony.: ] 

te Relating to ceremony, or outward rite š 

‘ritual. 
What mockeryiwill it be, z 

To want the bridegtoums when the priefWattend 

To {peak the cervitoriad rites of mariage! ~ Shek. 
We are. to Carry it tromrthe hand»to the heart, 
| to improve a-ceremcnial nicety into a (ubttantial 


` 
wax. ] 


See SENTINEL. 


The thoughtlefe wits fhall frequent forfeits pay, 


hundred fold. 


“gula times by centuries; which. is ge- 
neraily the method! of ecclehattical” hij- 
tory... TE m , 

he centuriators >ot ‘Magdebure were the firn 
that difcoyered this-grand imipoftures 


Alife Partirem. 


military officer amon g the’Romans, who 
commanded an hundred men, 

Have an, army ready, fay you?—A mot royal 
ones The centuricns, and their charges; diftinghy 
billeted insthe cotestainment, and to be on root at 


_—. — 


an hour's warming. Sbake/peare. duty,)and the modes uf Civility into the realities 
CENTURY. nf, [centurias Lat] © of religion. South. 
1 A hundred > ufvall employed to fpe- || a gi fale = re sah PS wet fate lg 
ify time; as, the pan al worthip that was among the Jews. ling fleet. 


2. Formal; ebfervant of old forms. 
Oh monftrous, fuperttitious puritan, 

Of refin'd manners, yet ceremonial many, 

Thatwhen thou meet’ one, with enquiring eyes 

Doft fearch, andy like a needy broker, prize 
| The filk and gold he wedre, 

With dumb pride, and a fet formal face, 
He moves inithe dull ceremonial track, , 
| With Jove's emibroider’d coat upon his back. 
i Dryden. 
(CEREMONIAL, a. f. [from ceremony. ] 
4. Outward form; external rite ; pre- 
icriptive formality. ; 
The only condition that could make it prudent 
for the clergy to alter'the ceremonial, or any indif- 
ferent part, would be a refolution in the legiflas 
| ture to prevent new fects. Swift. 
2. The order for rites and forms in the 
i -~ . 

Romifh church. . 
CEREMO'NIALNESS, yy, J: {from ceremo- 
nial, | The quality of being ceremonial ; 
over-much ufe of ceremony. 
(CEREMO'NioUS, adj. [from ceremeny.] 
1. Conitting of outward rites, 

Under a ditterent @conomy of religion, God was 
i moe fender of the shell and ceremonious part of his 
} worfhip, South. 
2, Full of ceremony; awful. 
O, the facritice, 

How ceremonious, folemn, and unearth!y 

It was'i’ th’ offering! Shakclpeare, 
3. Attentive to outward rites, or preicrip- 

tive formalities. 

You are tou fenfelefs obftin ate, my lord; 

Tov cerémonious and tzaditional. Shakefpeare. 
4- Cwil; according to the ftri& ruleset 

civility ; formally refpectful. 

Ooz 


The nature of eternity. is fuch; that, though 
our joys, after. fome centuries of tyearsy: may feem 
to have grown older b haying been enjoyed fo 
many ages, yet will they really fih continue new. 

POJ I9hIORs Ol < Boyle. 

And now time's whiter feries je hegun; Eti 
Vy tum Drýdenel. 

The lifts of bifhups.aze lled with greater num- 
bers ghan one would expect ; but the fucceilion 
was quick in the three firn centuriesy becaufe the 
bifhop often ended'in the martyr. AddiJon. 


ufed funply for a hun: 


Donnes 


dred, i ‘ 

Romulus, ag you may read, did divide the-Ro- 

mana into tribes, and tribes into centuries or 

hundreds. Spenjer. 

When With wood leaves and weeds I ve ftrew'd 
his grave, 

And on it faida century aig tat 


Such as Dean; twice o'er; Weep and figh. Shak, 


‘which fignifies ‘a fhip or veffel, fuch as’ 

thole that the Saxons Janded in. Grhfon, || 
BR PHALALGY. a.f [ke pañaryia.] The 
headach. 


is medicinal to the head, 
Cephalick medicines areal) fuch as attenuate the 

blond, fo as tø make it circulate eably through 

the capillary veifels of the brain. 

Ar bu: Bno: on ANiment:. 

I dref:d him up with faft folded liren, dipped 

inva cet bulich balian, Wijeman, 


having horns, or luppoted to have them. 
a Scarpigmy aud ale ana amphnbena dire; 
Cerafles horn’, hydsus, and elopa dreara Milten. 


They 


CER 


They have a fet of ccremonicas phrafes, that run 
through all ranks and degrecs among them. 
Addifen's Guardian. 
5. Obfervant of the rules of civility. 
Then let us take a cercmcnious leave, 
And loving farewel, of our feveral friends. Sbake/p. 
6. Civil and formal to a fault. 
The old caitiff was grown fo ceremonious, as he 
would needs accompany me fome miles in my way. 
Sidney. 
CEREMO NIOUSLY. adv. [from ceremoni- 
ous.) In a ceremonious manner ; for- 
mally ; refpectfully. 
Cercmonioufly let us prepare 
Some welcome for the miftrefs of the houfe. 
Shakefpeare. 
Ceremo’niousness. n. f [from ceremo- 
nious.) Addiétednefs to ceremony ; the 
ufe of too much ceremony. 
CEREMONY. n. f. (ceremonia, Lat.] 
i. Outward rite; external form in reli- 
gion. 
Bring her up to the high altar, that fhe may 
_ The facred ceremonies partake. _ Spenfer. 
He is fuperftitious grown of late, 
Quite from the main opinion he held once 
Of fantafy, of dreams, and ceremonies. Sbakefp. 
Difrobe the images, 
Tf you find them deck’d with ceremony. Sbakefp. 
z. Forms of civility. 
The fauce to meat is ceremcny 3 
Meeting were bare without it. Shake{peare. 
Not to ufe ceremcnies at all, is to teach others 
not to ufe them again, and fo diminith refpe& to 
himfelf. > Bacon. 
3. Outward forms of ftate. 
What art thov, thou idle ceremony ? 
What kind of god art thou, that fuffer'ft more 
Of mortal grief, than do thy worfhippers ? 
Art thou aught elfe but place, degree, and form ? 


Sbukefpearc. |" 


A coarfer piace, 

Where pomp and cerenionies enter'd not, 
Where greatnefs was fhut out, and highnefs well 
forgot. Dryden's Fables. 
Ce’rore. n. fe The fame with cerate ; 

which fee. 

In thofe which are critical, a cercte of oil of 
olives, with white wax, hath hitherto ferved, my 
purpofe. W ifeman. 


CERTAIN. adj. (certus, Lat.] Š 
1. Sure ; indubitable; unqueftionable ; 
undoubted ; that which cannot be quef- 
tioned, or denied. 
Thofe things ere certain among men, which can- 
not be denied without obitinacy and folly. Tillorfon. 
This tbe mind is cqually certain of, whether 
thefe ideas be more or lels general. Locke. 
2. Refolved; determined. 
However | with thee have fix’d my lot, 
Certain to undergo like doom of death, 
Confort with thee. Milton's Paradife Lof. 
3. Undoubting ; put paft doubt. 
This form bcfore Aicyone prcfent, 
To make her certain of the fad evente Dryden. 
4. Unfailing ; which always produces the 
expected effect. 
I have often withed that I koew as certain a re- 
medy for any other diftemper. Mead. 
5. Conftant ; never failing to be ; not ca- 
fual. 
. Virtue, that direéts our ways 
Through certain dangers to uncertain praife. Dryd. 
6. Regular; fettled ; ftated. 

You all gather a certain rate. Exodus. 
Who calls the council, ftates a certain day, 
Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way ? 

Pope. 
The preparation for your fupper fhews your cer- 
sain hours. Cotton. 
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7. In an indefinite fenfe, fome; as, aer- 
tain man told me this. 

How bad foever this fafhion may juftly be ac- 
counted, certain of the fame countrymen do pals 
far beyond it. Careeu"s Survey. 

Some certain of your brethren roar‘d, and ran 
From noife of our own drums Shakifpeare. 

Let there be certain leather bags made of feveral 
bigneffes, which, for the matter of them, fhould 
be tractable. Wilkins. 

CERTAINLY. adv. [from certain.] 
1. Indubitably ; without queftion ; with- 
out doubt. 

Certainly he that, by thofe legal means, cannot 
be fecured, can be much les fo by any private at- 
tempt. Decay of Piety. 

What. preci collection of fimple ideas modefty 
or frugality ftand for, in another's ufe, îs not fo 
certainly known. Locke. 


2. Without fail. 

Ce’rtainness. 2. f. [from certain.] The 
fame with certainty. __ 

CERTAINTY. n./. [from certain.] 

1. Exemption from doubt. 


Certainty is the perception of the agreement or 
difagreement of our ideas. Locke. 


2. Exemption from failure; as the certgiaty 
of an event, or of a remedy. 

3. That which is real and fixed. 

Doubting things go ill, often hurts more 
Than to be fure they do 3 for certainties 
Or are palt remedies, or timely knowing; 
The remedy then born. Shake/peare. 

4. Regularity ; fettled ftate. 

Ce’rtes. adv. (certes, Fr.] Certainly ; 
in truth; in footh: an old word. 

Certes, Sir Knight, you've been too much to 
blame; 
Thus for to blot the honour of the dead, 
And with foul cowardice his carcafe fhame, 
Whofe living hands immortaliz’d his name. Spenf 
For, certes, thefe are people of, the ifland. 
. Sbakefpeare. 
Certes, our authors-are to’ blame. Hudibras. 

CERTIFICATE. a.f. [certificat, low Lat. 
he certifies. ] 

1. A writing made in any court, to give 
notice to another court of any thing 
done therein. Cowell. 

2, Any teftimony. 

A certificate of poverty ìs as good as a protec- 
tion. LE range. 
I can bring certificates that I behave myfelf fo- 
berly before company. Addijon. 


ToCe’rriFy. v.a. [certifier, Fr.] _ 
1. ‘To give'certain information of. 

The Englifh ambaffadours returned out of Flan- 
ders from Maximilian, and certificd the king that 
he was notte hope for any aid from him. Bacon. 

This is defigned to certify thofe things that are 
confirmed of God's favours | Hammord’s Fundam. 

2. It has of before the thing told, after the 
perfon told ; as, I.certifed you of the fac. 
CERTIORA’RI. n: f. (Latin.] A writ 
iffuing out of the chancery, to call up 
the records of a caufe therein depending, 
that juftice may be done; upon com- 
plaint made by bill, that the party, 
who feeks the faid writ, hath received 
hard dealing in the faid court. Cowell. 


CERTITUDE. a. f. [certitudo, Lat.] Cer- 


tainty; freedom from doubt; infallibi- 
lity of proof. 


They thought at frit they dream’ds for “twas 


offence 
With them, to queftion certitude of fenfe. Dryder. 
There can be no majus and minus in the cer- 
titude we have of things, whether by mathematick 


CES 


demenftrationy or any other wav of confequences: — 

Grew's Cojmologia Sacrae 

Ce’rvicab. ad. [cervicalis, Lat.] Be- 
longing to the neck. 

The aorta, bending a little upwards, fends fort 
the cerwical and axillary arteries; the reft, turning 
down again, forms the defcending trunk. Cheyne. 

CERU'LEAN. i adj. | cæruleus, Lat: ] Blues 
CERU'LEOUS. fky-coloured. 

It afforded a folution with now and then a light. 
touch of fky colour, but nothing near fo high as 
the ceruleous tinfture of filver. Boyles 

From thee the faphire folid ether takes, 
Its hue cerulcan. Thomfon's Summers 

Cerui’ricn. adj. [from ceruleous.) Have 
ing the power to produce a blue colour: 

The feveral fpecies of rays, as the rubifick, ecru= 
lificky and others, are feparated one from another. 

Grewe 
CERU’MEN. n. f. (Latin.} The wax or 
excrement of the ear. 


CERUSE. 2. f. [ceruffa, Lat.}] White lead. 

A preparation of lead with vinegar, which is of 
a white colour; whence many other things, re- 
fembling it in that particular, are by chymifts 
cailed cerufe; as the ceruje of antimony, and the 
like. Quincy. 

CESAREAN. adj. [from Ca/ar.] 
The Cefarcan fe&ion is cutting a child out of 
the womb, either dead or alive, when it cannot 
otherwife be delivered. Which circumftance, it 
is faid, firft gave the name ot Ca/ar to the Roman 
family fe called. Quincy. 
CESS. 2. / [probably corrupted from cex/es 
fee Cense ; though imagined by Junius 
~ to be derived from /aifre, to feize.} 
1. A levy made upon the inhabitants of a 
place, rated according to their property. 

The like cefs is alfo charged upon the country’ 
fometimes for vitualling the foldiers, when they, 
lie in garrifon. Spenfere 

2. The aé of laying rates. 
3. [from cefe, Fr.] It feems to have been 
ufed by Shake/peare for bounds or limits,. 
s though it ftand for rate, reckoning. 
. I pr’ythee, Tom, beat Cutts’s faddle, put a few 
flocks in the point; the poor jade is wrung in the 
withers out of all cefs. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
Ta Cess. v. a. [from the noun.) To rate ; 
to lay charge on. 
We are to confider how much land there is in 
all Uifter, that, according to the quantity thereof, 
we may cefs the faid rent, and allowance iffuing 
thereout. Spenfer on Ireland. 
To Cess. v.n Toomitalegal duty. See 
CEssor. 
Cessa’ri0n. ». f. [ceffatio, Lat.] 
1. A ftop; a rett. 
The day was yearly obferved for a feftival, by 
ceffaticn from labour, and by reforting to church. 
Haywards 
True piety, without ceffation toft 
By theories, the praétick part islot, Denbame 
2. Vacation; fufpenfion. 

‘There had been a mighty confufion of things, 
an interrdption and perturbation of the ordinary 
courfe, and a ceffarive and fufpenfion of the laws 
of nature. Woodward's Natural Hficrye 

The rifing of a parliament is a kind of ceffation 
from politicks. Addifon’s Freeboliders 

3. End of actions the ftate of ceafing to 
act. 

The ferum, which is mixed with an alkali, being 
poured out to that which is mixed with an acid, 
raifeth an effervefcence 5 at the ce/ation of which, 
the falts, of which the acid was compofed, will be 
regenerated. Arluthnot on Aliment. 

4. A paufe of hoftility, without peace. 

When the fuccours of the poor proteftants in 
Ireland were diverted, I was.intreated to get them 
fome refpite, by a ccfation. King Charles. 

CESSA VIT. 


CHA 
CESSAVIT. n.f. (Latin.] 


A writ that lies upon this general ground, that 
the perfon, againft whom it is brought, hath, for 
two years, omitted to perform fuch fervice, or pay 
fuch rent, as he is obliged by his tenure ; and hath 
not, upon his land ùr tenement, tufficient goods 
or chattels to be diftrained. Cowell. 

CESSIBI'LITY. n. f. [from cedo, cefum, 
Latin.] The quality of receding, or giv- 
ing way, without refiitance. 

lt the fubje&t @rucken be of a proportionate 
ecfibiity, it feems to dull and deaden the ftroke ; 
whereas, if the thing trecken be hard, the ftroke 
feems to lofe no force, but to work a greater efteét. 

Digby on the Soul. 
Cer’ssiBie. adj. [from cedo, cefum, Lat.) 
Eafy to give way. 

If the parts of the ftrucken body be fo eafily 
ceffible, as without difficulty the ftroke can divide 
them, then it entera into fuch a body, till it has 
fpent its force. Digby on the Soul. 

Ce’ssion. x. f [ceffion, Fr. ceffo, Lat.] 
1. Retreat; the act of giving way. 

Sound is not produced without fome refiftance, 
either in the air or the body percufled ; for if there 
be a mere yielding, or ceffion, it produceth no found. 

Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 
2. Refignation ; the act of yielding up or 
quitting to another. i 

A parity in their council would make and fecure 
the beft peace they can with France, by a ceficn of 
Flanders to that crown, in exchange for other pro- 
vinces. Temple. 

Ce’ssionary. adj. [from ceficn.] As, a 
ceffionary bankrupt, ene who has deliver- 
ed up all his effedts. Martin. 

Ce’ssment. n. f. [from cé/s.] An afief- 
ment or tax. ` D:&. 


Ce’ssor. n. f. [from cefo, Lat.] 

In law, he chat ceafeth or negleéteth fo long to 
perform a duty belonging to him, as that by his 
cefs, or ceiling, he incurreth the danger of law, 
and hath, or nay have, the writ ceffavit brought 
againt him. Where it is faid the tenant ceffeth, 
fuch phrafe is to be under{tood as if it were faid, 
the tenant ceffeth to do that which he ought, or 
is bound, to do by his land or tenement. Cowell. 


CHA 


1. To warm with rubbing. 

They laid him upon fome of their garments, 
and fell to rub and chafe him, till they brought 
him to recover both breath, the fervant, and 
warmth, the companion of living. Sidney. 

At laft, recovering heart, he does begin 
To rub her tempiesy and to chafe her fkin. ` 

Fairy Queen. 

Soft, and more foft, at ev'ry touch it grew ; 
Like pliant wax, when chafing hands reduce 
The former mafs to form, and frame to ufe. Dryd. 

2. To heat by rage or hurry. 

Have J not heard the fea, puff'd up with winds, 

Rage like an angry boar chafed with {weat? Shak. 
3. To perfume. 

Lilies more white than fnow 
New fall’n from heav'n, with violets mix’d, did 
row 3 

Whofe {cent fo chaf-d the neighbour air, that you 

Would furely fwear Arabick fpices grew. Suckling. 
4. To make angry ; to inflame paffion. 

Her interceflion chaf `d him fo, 

When the for thy repeal was fuppliant, 

That to clofe prifon he commanded her. Sbhakefp. 

An offer of pardon more chafed the rage of thole, 
who were refolved to live or die together. 

Sir Jobn Hayward. 

For all that he was inwardly chafed with the 
heat of youth and indignation, againft his own 
people as well as the Rhodians, he moderated him- 
felf betwixt his own rage, and the offence of his 
foldiers. Kniclles's Hiftory of the Turks. 

This chafd the boar ; his noftrils ames expire, 
And his red eyeballs roll with living fre. Dryden. 

Yo CHAFEE. v. 2. 
1. To rage; to fret; to fume; to rave; 
to boil. 

Therewith he ‘gan full terribly to roar, 

And chaf'd at that indignity right fore. 
Spenfer's Hub. Tale. 

He will not rejoice fo much at the abufe of Fal- 
ftaff, as he will chafe at the dogtor's marrying my 
daughter. Shakefpeare. 

Be lion mettled, proud, and take no care 
Who cbafes, who frets, or where con{pirers ares 

Shake/peare. 

How did they fume, and ftamp, and roar, and 
chaft, 

Aħd {wear!—not Addifon himfelf was fafe. Pope. 


CE’STUS, n.f. [Latin.] The girdle of | 2. To fret againft any thing. 


Venus. . 

Venus, without any ornament but her own 
beauties, not fo much as her own cefus. 

Addifon’s Speffator. 
Cera‘ceous, adj. [from cete, whales, 
Lat.) Of the whale kind. 

Such fifhes as have lungs or refpiration are not 
without the wezzon, as whales and cctacesus ani- 
mals. Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 

He hath ecreathd variety of thefe cetaccous fithes, 
which converfe chiefly in the northern feas, whcfe 
whole body being encompafled round with a co- 
pious fat or blubber, it is enabled to abide the great- 
eft cold of the fea-water. Ray on the Creaticn. 

C raut. A note in the {cale of mufick. 

Gamut I am, the ground of all accord, 

A re, to plead Hortenfio’s paffion; 

B mi Bianca, take him for thy lord, 

C faut, that loves with all affection. Sbakefpeare. 


CH has, in words purely Englith, or fully 
naturalized, the found of ¢/ ; a peculiar 
„pronunciation, which it is hard to de- 
fcribe in words. In fome words derived 
from the French, it has the found of f, 
as chaife; and, in fome derived from 
the Greek, the found of k, as cholerick. 

CyHace. See Cnase. 


Crapo. n.f. A fort of fh. 


Of round fiih there are brit, fprat, whiting, 
chad, ecls, congar, millet. Carezu’s Surv, of Cornw. 
To CHAFE. v.a. [echauffer, Frys 


Once upon a raw and gufty day, 

The troubled Tyber chafing with his thores. 
Shakefpeare’s Julius Cafar. 

The murmuring furge, 

That on th’ unnumber'd idle pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard fo high. Shakefp. King Lear. 
Cuare. x2. f. {from the verb.) A heat; 
a rage; a fury; a pafon; a fume; a 

ett > a fret; a orm: 

When Sir Thomas More was fpeaker of the 
parliament, with his wifdom and eluquence he 
fo ceoffed a purpofe of cardinal Wolfey’s, that the 
cardinal, in a chafe, fent for him to Whitchall. 

Camden's Remains. 
At this the knight grew high in chafe, 
And itaring furioufly on Ralph, 

He trembled. Hudibras. 
Cuare-wax. 2./. An officer belonging 
to the lord chancellor, who fits the wax 
for the fealing of writs. Harris. 
Cua PeR. n. f. [ceapon, Sax. kever, Dut.) 

An infect; a fort of yellow beetle. 
Cua’rery. a. fe A forgeinaniron mill, 
where the iron is wrought into complete 
bars, and brought to perfe&ion. Phillips. 


CHAFF. n». J- [ceap; Sax. kaf, Dutch.) 
1. The hufks of corn that are feparated 
by threfhing and winnowing. 
We hall be winnow'd with fo rough a wind, 


That ev’n our corn fhall feem as light as chaff, 
And good from bad find no partition. Shak. Ji. IV. 


CHA 


Pleafuce with inftsuStion fhould be join'd ; 
So Čike the corn, and leave the chaff behind. Dryd. 
He fet before him -a fack of wheat, as it had 
been juft threfhed out of the fheaf ; he then bid 
him pick out the chaff from among the corn, and 
lay it afide by itfelf. SpeGatore 

2. It is ufed for any thing worthlefs. 

To CHA’FFER. v. n. (kaufen, Germ. 
to buy.) To treat about a bargain ;. to. 
haggle ; to bargain. 

Nor rode himfelf to Paul's, the publick fairy 
To chaffer for preferments with his gold, 
Where bifhopricks and finecures are fold. 
Dryden's Fab/ese 
The chaffering with diffenters, and dodging 
about this or t’ other ceremony, is but like open- 
ing a few wickets, and leaving them a-jar. Swift. 
In difputes with chairmen, when your maiter 
fends you to chaffer with them, take pity, and tell 
your matter that they will noc take a farthing 
lefs. Swift 

To Cua‘rrer. v. a. [The active fenfe is 
obfolete. } 

Ie- To buy. i 

He chaffer'd chairs in which ehurchmen were fet, 
And breach of laws to privy farm did let. Spenéer. 
2.. To exchange. 
Approaching nigh, he never ftaid to greet, 
Ne cbaffer words, proud courage to provoke. 
Fairy Queen. 

Cua'rrerer. 2. f. [from chaffer.] ‘A 
buyer ; bargainer ; purchafer. 

CHA FFERN. n. f.' [from efchauffer, Fr. 
to heat. | A veffel for heating water. Di, 

Cua’rrsery. 2./. [from chaffer.] Traf- 
fick ; the practice of buying and felling. 

The third is, merchandize and chaffery; that 
is, buying and felling.  Spenjer's State of Irelanda 

CHAFFINCH. x. f. [from chaff and finch.} 
A bird fo called, becaufe it delights in 
chaf, and is by fome much admired for 
its fong. Phillips’ s World of Werds. 

The cbaffinchy and other {mall birds, arc inju- 
rious to fome fruits. Mortimer's Hufbandry. | 

CHA FFLESS. adj. [from chaf.] Without 
chaf. 

The love I bear him, 
Made me to fan you thus; but the gods made you 
Unlike all others, chaffle/s. Sbakefpeare"s Cymbcline. 

CHA'FFWEED. 2. f. [gnapkalium, Lat.] 

An herb, the fame with cudweed ; which 


fee. 
Cua’rry. adj. [from chaf.] Like chaf; 
full of chaf, light. 


If the Qyaws be light and chaffy, and held at 
a reafonable diftance, they will not rife unto the 
middle. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The moft flight and chaffy opinion, if ata great 
remove trom the prefent age, contracts a venera- 
tion. Glanville 

CuHa‘rincnisn. »#. f. [from chafe and 
y dio.) A veffel to make any thing hot 
in; a portable grate for coals. 

Make proof of the incorporation of filver and 
tin in equal quantities, whether it will endure the 
ordinary fire which belangeth to chafingdi/bes, pof- 
nets, and luch other filver veficls. 

Bacon's Phyfical Remains. 


CHAGRIN. n. fa (chagrine, Fr.] TIl hu- 
mour ; vexation ; fretfulnefs; peevifh- 
nefs. It is pronounced bagreen. 

Hear me, and touch Belinda with chagrin; 
That ingle act gives half the world the fpleen. 
Popes 
I grieve with the old, for fo many additional 
snconveniencies and chagrins, more than their 
{mall remain of life feemed deftined to undergo. 
Pope's Letters. 
To CHAGRIN. v.a, [chagriner, Fr.) "Fo 


vex ; 


CHA 


‘vex; to put out of temper; to teaze ; 
to make uneafy. 
CHAIN. 2. /. [chaine, Fr.] 
1. A feries of links faftened one within 

another. i 

And Pharach toak off his ring, and put it upon 

Jofeph’s hand, and put a gold coaia about his necks 

Genefis, xii. 42. 

2. A bond; a manacle; a fetter: fome- 
thing’with which prifoners are bound. 
Still in conftraint your (uff’ring fex. remains, 

Or bound in formal, or in real chains. Pope. 

3. A line of links with which land is mea- 

fured. 

-4 A furveyor may as foon, with his chain, meai- 
{Are out infinite space,~as a philofapher, by the 
ouickeft fiight of mind, reach it; or, by thinking, 
comprehend it. Locke. 

4. A feries linked together, as of cavfes 
or thoughts ; afucceflion; a fubordiaa- 
tion. 

Thofe fo miftake the Chriftian religion, as to 

thick it is only a chain of fatal decrees,*to deny 
jall libesty of man’s.choice toward good or evil. 

Hammond, 

As there is pleafure-in the cight exercife of any 

‘faculty, fo efpecially in that of right reafuning ; 
which is ftill the greater, by howmuch the confe- 
quences are more clear, and the chains of them 
were long. 

Yo CHAIN. v.a. [from the noun.] 

&. To faken or bind with a chain. 

"They repeal daily any wholefume ateftablifhed 
sagaintt the rich, and provide mote piercing ftatutes 
daily to chain up and reftrain the poor. 

Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
The mariners:be chained in his own galleys fur 
Raves. Knalles, 
Or march'd I chaig`d behind the hoftile car, 
The victor’s paftime, and the {port of war! Prior. 
They, with joint force oppreffion chaining, fet 
‘Imperial juftice at the helm. Thom/or 
2+ To enflave; to keep in flavery. 
The monarch was ador'd, the people chain'd. 
Prior. 
This world, “tis true, 
‘War made for Cæfar, but for Titus too: 
And which more blef? who ckain'd his country, 


fay, 
Or he whdfe virtue figh'd to lofe.a day ? 
3. To keep by a chain. 
The admiral feeing the mouth of the haven 
chained, and the cafties full of ordnance, and 


ftrongly manned, durft not attempt to enter. 
Knolles’s Hiflory of the Turks. 


Pope 


4 To unite. 

O Warwick, I do bend my knee with thine, 

And in this vow do chain. my foul with’thine. 
Shake/peare. 
CHA INPUMP. y f. [from chain and 
pump.) A pump ufed in large Englith 
vefiels, which is double, fo that one rifes 
as the other falls. Jt yields a great 


quantity of water, works eafily, and is: 


eafily mended; but takes up a great 
deal of room, and makes a difagreeable 
noife. Chambers. 
Iz is nat long Gnce-the firiking of the top- 
mit, 2 wonderful great cafe fu great thips, both 
at tea and in barbour, hath been deviled ; toge- 
tner with the te which takes up twice as 
much water as ordinary did; and ‘we have 
lately added the bonnet and the drabble. 
Raleigh's Effays. 
Luainswor. x. f| [from chain and fot.) 
Two bullets: or half bullets, faftened 
together by a chain, which, when they 
Fy open, cut away whatever is before 
them. 
da lea Eghts, oftentimes, a butcock, the brawn 


Barnets Theory of the Earté.' 
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of the thigh, and the calf of the leg, sre torn’ off 
by the chainfbot, and fplinters. Wi/eman's Surgery. 
Cua’tnwork. x». f [from chain and 
wərk.} Work with open {paces like 

the links of a chain. 
Nets of chequerwork, and wreaths of chainevork, 
for the chapiters which were upon the tops of the 
pillars. 1 Kings. 


CHAIR. n. /. [cbair, Fr.] 
1.. A moveable feat. 
ether thou choofe Cerwantes’ferious air, 
O: laugh and fhake in Rabelais’ eafy chair, 
Or praife the court, or magnify mankind, 
Or thy griev’g country’s copper chains unbind, 
j ‘ Pope. 
If a chair be defined a feat for a.fingle perfon, 
with a back belonging to it, then a {tool is a fear 


for a fingle per(on, withoutaback. Warts's Logick. f 


z. A feat of juftice, or of authority. 
He makes for England, here to claim the 
crown. À 
—Is the chair empty ? Is the fword unfway’d ? 
Is the king dead ? Shake/peare’s Richard Ul. 
If thou be that princely eagle's bird, 

Show thy defcent by gazing ‘gainft the fun; 

For chair and dukedom, throne and kingdom, fay; 

Either that’s thine, or elfe thou wert not his. 

Shakefpeare. 
The honour'd gods 
Keep Rome in fafety, and the chairs of justice 
‘Supply wigh worthy men. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
Her grace fat down to reft awhile, 
In a rich chair of ftate. Shake/pcare’s Henry V Iili. 
The committee of the Commons appointed Mr. 
Pym to take the chair. Clarendon. 
In this high temple, on a chair of: ftate, 

The feat of audience, old Latinus fate. Dryd. Æn. 

3. A vehicle born by men ; a fedan. 
Think what an equipage thou haft in air, 

And view with {corn two pages and a chair. Pope, 
CuatrMan. nij. [from chair and man.) 
1. The prefident of an affembly. i 

In affembiies' generally one perfon is chofen 


chairman or moderator, to keep the feveral fpeakers 
to the rules of order. Watts. 
2. One whofe trade itis to carry a chair. 
Oneelbows him, one juftles in the fhole ; 
A rafter breaks his head, or chairman's pole. Dryd. 
Troy cbairmen bore the wooden feed; 
Pregnant with-Grecks, impatient to be freed; 
Theale bully Grecks, who, as the moderns do, 
Inftead of paying chairmen, run them through. 
Swift. 
Cuarse. 2. f. (chase, Fr.] A carriage of 
leafure drawn by one horfe. ~ 
Inftead of the chariot he might have faid the 
chaife of government ; for a chaife is driven by the 
perfon that fits in it Addijon. 
CHALCO’GRAPHER. 2. f [yarnoyeaP®, 
of xarx®, brafs, and ycaQw, to write 
or engrave.) An engraver in brafs. 


CHALCO'GRAPHY. 2”. fe { xadrxoyeaQia.] 
Engraving in brafs. 
Cua’_poer. da. f. Adry Englifh mea- 
CHA'LDRON. f {ure of coals, confifting of 
Cua’upRon. ) thirty-fix buthels heaped 
up, according to the fealed bufhel kept 
at Guildhallg London. The chaddron 
fhould weigh two thoufand pounds. 
Chambers. 
CuHatice. a. f [calic, Sax. calice, Fr. 
calix, Lat.) e 
1. A cup; a bowl. 
When in your motion you are hot, 
And, that he calls tar drink, I'll have prepar’d him 
A chavice for the nonce. Shake/peare. 


2. itis generally ufed for a cup ufed in 
acts of worfbip. 
All the chusch at that time did snot think em- 


’ 
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blematical figures wniawful ornaments áf cups of 
chalices. Stilling ficer. 
Cua‘ticen. adj. [from calix, Lat. the cup 
of a fower.] Having a cell or cup: ap- 
plied by Shake/peare to a flower, bz 
now obfolete. i 
Hark, bark ! the lark at heav'n's gate fings, 
And Phebus ‘gins arife, 
His fteeds to water at thefe fprings, 
On chalic’d flowers that lies. Shakefpeare, 


CHALK. 2./- [cealc, cealcyzan, Sax, 
calck, Welth.] 


Chak is a whitefoilile, ufually reckoned a ftone, ' 
but by fame ranked among thc bules. St is ufed 
in medicine as an abforbenr, and is celebrated for 
curing the heartburn. Coarbers. 

+ He maketh all the Rones of the altar as ciz/k 
ftones, that are beaten in funder. Viaiad, 

‘Chalk is of two forts; the hard, dry, ftrong, - 
chalk, which is beft for lime; and a foft, un€tuous 
chalk, which is beft for lands, becaufe it eatily 
difidives with rain and fro. Mortimer. 

With chad I firit defcribe acircle here, 

Where tuele ethereal {pirits muft appear. Dryder. 
To Cuarx. v. a. [from the noun.] ~ 
t. To rub with chalk. 

The beaftly rabble then came down 
From al} the garrets in the town, 

And ftalls and fhopboards in vaft fwarms, 
With new cha/k'd bills and rufty arms. Hudibras. 
z.*’Yo manure with chalk. 

Land that is chalked, if it is not well dungeil, 
will reccive but little bencfit from a fecond chalk- 
iTe Mortimers 4 

3. Yo mark or trace out as withchalk. ° 

Being not propt by anceftry, whofe grace 
Chalks fucceflours their way. Shakefpearee 

His own mind chalked out to him the juit pro- 
portions and meafures of behaviour to his fellows 
Creatures. South. 

With thefe helps I might at leat have chalked 
out a way for otners, to amend my errours ina, 
like defign. Dryden. 

The time falls with’ 1 the compafs here chalked 
out by nature, very pundtually. . 

Wodwerds Natural Hipery, 
CHALK-CUTTER. 2. f.. [from chalk and 
cut.) A man that digs chalk, 

Shells, by the feamen called chalk eggs, arewug 


up commonly in the cha/k-pits, where the chalks 
cutters drive a great rade with them. Woodwerd. 


Cuark-rit. 2, /. [from chalk and pit.] 
A pit in which chalk is dug. See 
CHALK-CUTTER. 


Cua’txy. adj. [from chalk. ] 


1. Confifting of chalk ; white with chalk, 
As far as I could ken the chalky cliffs, 
When from thy thore the tempeft beat us back, 
I food upon the hatches in the form. — Shake/p. 
‘That bellowing beats on Dover's chalky cliff. 
Rowe. 


2. Impregnated with chalk. 
Cha/ky water towards the top of earth is too 
fretting. Bacom 


To CHALLENGE. v. a. [chalenger, Fr.] 
1. To call anotherto anfwer for an offence 


, by combat. 

‘The prince of Wales ftept forth before the king, 

And,aephew, challerg'd you to finglefight. Shake 
2, To call to a contett. | 

Thus torm'd for peed, he challenges the wind, ' 
And leaves the Scythian arrow far behind. Dryd. 

J challenge any man to make any pretence 40 
power by right of fatherhood, cither intelligible or 

, pofible. Locke 
3. To accufe. 

Many of them be fuch lofels and fcatterlings, 
as that they cannot eafilyeby any theriff be gotten, 
when they.are chalienged tor any tuch fact. 

Spenfer on Irelands 
Were 
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_ Were the grac’d perfon of our Bangus prefent, 
Whom I may rather challenge for unkindnefs. 
Shake‘pecre. 
4. [In law.] To object to the impartiality 
of any one. [See the noun. } 

Though only t are fworn, yet twenty-four 
are to be :eturned, to fupply the defects or warti 
cf appearance of thole that are challenged off, or 
make default. Fale. 

5. To claim as die. f 

That divine order, whereby the pre-eminenc: 
of chiefeft acceptation. is by the bef things wore 
thily challenged. ; Hooker. 

Which of you, shall we fay, doth love us moft ? 
That we our largeft bounty may extend 
Where nature doth with merit challenge. Skakefp. 

And fo much duty as my mother fhiew'd 
Vo you, preferring you before her father ; 

So much I'chalienge, that I may profefs 
"Due to the Moor, my lord. Shakefpeare. 

Had you not been their father, thefe white flakes 
Did chaid:nge pity of them. Sbakelpeare. 

So when a tyger fucks the bullock’s blood, 

A famifh'd liva, iffuing from the wood, 
Roais loudly fierce, and challenges the food. Dryd. 
Hatt thou yet drawn o'er young Juba ? 
That Rill would recommend thee more tu Cefar, 
~ And challenge better terms. AaAdifon. 
6. To call any one to the performance of 
conditions. 
` I will now cbullenge you of your promife, to 
give me certain rules as to the principles of bla- 
zonry. Peacbam on Drawing. 
CHALLENGE. n. /. [from the verb.) 
1. A fummons to combat. 
I never in my life 
Did hear a chithenge urg'd more modeftly. 
2. A demand of fometbing as due> 

- ‘Taking for his youngliogs cark, 

Leg greedy eyes to them might challenge lay, 
Bufy with oker did'their fhoulders mark. Sidney. 
There muft be nochallenge of fitpexiority, or dif- 
countenancirg of frecdom. Collier of Frundporp. 
3. [In law.] An exception taken either 
againft perfons or things ; perfons, as in 
aize to the jurours, or any one or more 
of them, by the prifoner at the bar. 

Challenge made to the jurours, is ejther 

made tovthe array, or to the polls: cbal- 

lenge made to the array, is when the 


d 


Shak. 


- 


whole number is excepted againft, as 


partially empannelled ; challenge to or 
y the poll, is when fome one or more 
are excepted againft, as not indifferent: 
challenge tọ the jurours is divided into 
challenge principal, and ‘challenge for 
caufe: challenge principal is thet which 
the law allows without caufe alleged, 
or farther examination ; 2s a prifoner at 
the bar, arraigned upon felony, may 
peremptorily challenge to the number of 
twenty, one after another, of the jury 
empannelled upon him, alleging no 
caule. Cowell. 
You are mine enemy, I make my challenge, 
You thall not be my judge: Sbakejpeare. 
CHALLENGER. n. f. [from challenge.] . 
1. One that defies or iummons another to 
combat. 
Young man, have you challenged Charles the 
wreitler ?— 
No, fais price(s; he is the general challerger. Shak. 
Death was denounc’d; 
He took the fummons, void of fear, 
And anconcernedly caft his eyes around, 
As if to find and dare the griefly challenger. Dryd. 
2. Onc that claims fupcriority. 
Whofe worth 
Stood challenger on mount of all the age, 
For her pcsiettions. Shake/peare. 
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3. A claimant ; one that requires fome- 
thing as of right. j 
Earneft ckallengers there are of trial, by fome 
publick difputation. Hooker. 
CHALY'BEATE. adj. [from chalybs, Lat. 
fteel.] Impregnated with iron or fteel ; 
having the qualities of fteel. 
The diet ought to ftrengthen the folids, al- 


lowing fpices.and wine, and the ufe of cbalybeate 
watezs. Arbutbros on Diet. 


CHAMA'DE. n. f: [French.] The beat of 
the drum which declares a furrender. 

Several French battalions made a thew of refift- 
ance; but, upon our. preparing to fill up a little 
toffe, in order to attack them, they beat the cha- 
maie, and fent us charte blanche. Addifon. 

CHAMBER. 2. /. [chambre, Fr. camera, 
Lat. fambr, Welhh. } 
1. Ah apartment in a houiè ; generally 
ufed for thofe appropriated to lodging. 
Bid them come forth, and hear me, 
Or at their chamber door V'll beat the drum, 
Till it cry, Sleep to death. Shakefpeare. 
When we have mark'd with blood thoie fleepy 
two i 
Of his TAHA Sbakefpeare. 
A natural cave in a rock may have fomething 
not much unlixe to parlours or chambers. Bentley. 
z. Any retired room. 
“The dark caves of death, and chambers of the 
grave. Prior. 
3. Any cavity or hollow. 

Petit has, from an examination of the figure of 
the eye, argued againft the poffibility of a film’s 
exiitence jn the polteriour chamber. Sharp. 

4. A court of juitice. 

In the Imperial chamber this vulgar anfwer is 
not admitted, viz. I do not believe it, as the matter 
is propounded and alleged. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

5. The lower part of a gun where the 
charge is lodged. 
6. A fpecies of great gun. 

Names given them, as cannons, demi-cannons, 

chambers, arquebufe, muiket, &c. 
Camden’s Remains. 
7. The cavity where the powder is lodged 
in a ming. 
To CHA MBER. v. x. [from the noun. ] 
t. To be wanton ; to intrigue. 

Let us walk honeftly as in the day, not in riot 
ing and drunkenne(s, not in chambering and wan- 
tonnefs. Romans. 

2. To refide as in the chamber. 
The be:t blood chamber'd in his bofom.  Sbak. 
Cua urerer. a. f. [from chamber.) A 
man of intrigue. ~ 

Ihave not thofe foft parts of converfation, 
That, chamberers have. Shakefpeare. 

CHA’MBERFELLOW. n. f. [from chamber 
and fellow.) One that lies in the fame 
chamber. 

It-issnsy fortune to have a chamber fellow, with 
whom | agree very well in many fentiments. 

Speffator. 

CHAMBERLAIN, 2. f. [from chamber.} 
1. Lord great chamberlain of England is 
the fixin officer of the crown ; a confi- 
derable part of his fun@ion is at a co- 
ronation ; to him belongs the provifion 
of every thing in the houfe of lords; 
he difpofes of the fword of ftate; under 
him are the gentleman ufher of the 
_ black rod, yeomen ufhers, and door- 
keepers. To this office the duke of 

Ancafter makes an hereditary claim. 
Chambers. 


2. Lord chamberlain of the houfehold has 
the overfight of all officers belonging to 
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the king’s chambers, except the pre- 

cinét of the bedchamber. Chambers. 
Humb!y complaining to her deity, 

Got my lord chamberlain his liberty. Shakeffeare. 
He was made lord iteward, that the itat of 

chamberlain might be put into the hands of his 

brother. Clarendon. 
A patriot is a fool in every age, 

Whom all lord chamber/ains allow the ftage. Pope. 


. A fervant who has the care of the 


chambers. 

a Think’f thou 
That the bleak air, thy boifterous cbamberfuin, 
Will put thy fhirt on.warm ? Sbhake{pearee 

When Duncan is afleep, his two chamber/uins 
We will with wine and waffel convinces Séuke/p. 


He ferv'd at firt Æ milia’s chaméerlain. 
Dryden's Fables. 


4. A receiver of rents and revenues; as, 


chamberlain of the exchequer, of Chefter, 
of the city of London. Chambers. 


CHA’MBERLAINSHIP. n. f. [from cham- 


berlain.] The office of a chamberlain. 


CHA’MBERMAID. n. f. [from chamber and | 


maid.) A maid whofe bufinefs is to 


drefs a lady, and wait in her chamber. 
Men will not hits, 

The chgmbermaid was named Cifs. Ben ‘Fonfor. 
Sõme çoarfe country wench, almoft decay'd, 
Trudges to town, and firft turns chambermaid. Popes 

When he doubted whether a word were intel- 
ligible or. no, he'ufed to confult ọneiof his lady's 
chambermaids. Swifte _ 

If thefe nurfes ever prefume to entertain the 
girls with the common follies pra€tifed by cham- 


bermaids among us, they are publickly whipped. 
Swift. 


ToCua mater. v. a. [from camelot. See 


CameELotr.] To vary ; to variegate. 
Some have the veins more varied and cham- 


bleted 5 as oak, whereof wainfcot is made. 
Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 


CHa’MBREL of a borfe. The joint or bend- 


ing of the upper part of the hinder leg. - 
Farrier’s Dit. 


CHAMELEON., n. f. [xayam | 


The chameleon has four feet, and on each foot 
three claws. Its tail is long; with this, as well 
as with its feet, it faftens iticlf to the branches of 
trees. Its tail is flaty its nofe long, ending in an 
obtufe point; its back is fharp, its fkin plaited, 
and jagged like a faw from the neck to the laft 
joint of the tail, and upon its bead it has fome- 
thing like a comb; like a fifh, it has no neck. 
Some have aflerted, that it lives only upon air; 
but it has been obferved to feed on files, catched 
with its tongue, which is about ten inches long, 


~and three thick; made of white fleth, round, bus 


flat at the end; or hollow and open, refembling 
an elephane’s trunk. It alfo thrinks, and grows 
longer. This animal is faid to affume the colour 
of thofe things to which it is applied; but our 
modern obfervers affure us, that its natural colour, 
when at ret and in the shade, is a bluith grey 5 
though fome are yellow, and others green, but both 
of a finaller kind. When it is expofed to the fun, 
the grey changes into a darker grey, inclining to a 
dun colour; and its parts, which have leatt of the 
light upon them, are changed into fpots of dif- 
ferent colours. The grain of its fkin, when the 
light doth not fhine upon it, is like cloth mixed 
with many colours. Sometimes, when it is hand- 
led, it fecms fpeckled with dark fpots, inclining 
to green, If it be put upon a black hat, it ap- 
pears to be of a violet'colour; and fometimes, if 
it be wrapped up in linen, it is white; but it 
changes colour only in fome parts of the body. 
Calmet. 
A chameleon is a creature about the bignefs of an 
ordinary lizard; his head unproportionably big, 
and his eyes great; he moveth his head withouc 
writhing of ‘his neck, which is inflexible, as a 
hog doth 5) his back cryoked, his ikin {potted with 
Little 
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TitHe tumours, lefs eminent nearer the belly; his 
tail flender and long; on each foot he math five 
fingers, three on the outhde, and two on thein- 
fide; his tongue of a-marvellous length in refpect 
of his body, and hollow at the end, which he wili 
launch out to prey upon flies; of colour green, and 
of aduiky yellow, brighter and whiter towards the 
kelly; yet fpotted with blue, white, and red. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftery. 
I can add colours ev'n to the chameleon ; 
Change thapes with Proteus, for advantage. Shak. 
One part devours the other, and leaves not fo 
anuch as a mouthful of that popular air, which the 
chamelecns gafp after. Decay of Piety. 
The thin chamelcon, fed with air, receives 
The colour of the thing to which he cleaves. 
Dryden. 
Asthe chameleon, which is known 
To bave no colours of his own, 
But borrows from his neighbour's hue, 
His white or black, his green or blue. Prier. 
To Cuar’mrer. v. a. [chambrer, Fr.) To 
channel ; to make furrows or gutters 
upon a column. 
Cuamrer. Da. / [from To chamfer.] 
(Cna’meret. J- A {mall furrow or gutter 
on a column. 
CHAa'MLET. n. f. [SeeCamsBrot.] Stuff 
made originally of camel’e hair, 
To make a chumilet, draw five lines, waved over- 
thwart if your diapering confitt of a double line. 
e Peacham on Drawing. 
Cu imors. n. f (chamois, Fr.} An animal 
of the goat kind, whofe fkin is made into 
{oft leather, called among us /bammy. 
Thefe are the beafts which you fhall eat; the 
ox, the fheep, and wild ox, and the chamois. 
Deuteronomy. 
CHAMOMILE. æ. fo [xapa] An 
odoriferous plant. 
Cool violets, and orpine growing ftill, 
Embathed balm, and cheerful galingale, 
Freth coftmary, and breathful chamomile, 
Dull poppy, and drink quick'ning fetuak. Spenfer. 
For though the chamomile, the more it is trodden 
von the fafter it grows; yet youth, the more it is 
watted, the fooner it wears. Sbakefpeare. 
Polet drink with chamemile flowers. 
Floyer on the Humours. 
Vo Cuamp. v. a. [champayer, Fr.) 
a. To bite with a frequent action of the 
teeth. 
Coffee and opium are taken down, tabacco but 


in fmoke, and betel is but champed in the mouth” 


wath a little Jime. Bacon. 

The fiend reply’d not, overcome with rage ; 
Bur, like a proud ftced rein'd, went haughty on, 
Ceamping his iron curbe Milton's Paradife Loft. 

. At his command 
The fteeds caparifon’d with purple ftand, 
And champ betwixt their teeth the toaming gold. 
Dryden. 
2. To devour, with violent action af the 
teeth. 

A tobacco pipe happened to break in my mouth, 
and the picces left fuch adelicious roughnefs on 
my tongu:, that I champed up the remaining part. 

Spefator. 
Yo Cuame. v.n. To perform frequently 
the actien of biting. 

M uttering and champiag, as though his cud had 
troubled him, he page occafiun to Mufidoris to 
come near him. Sidney. 

They began to repent of that they hag done, and 
irefullyto.champ upon the bit they had taken into 
their mouths. Hovker. 

His jaws did not anfwer equally to one another; 
bur, by his frequent motion and chumping with 
them, it was evident they were neither luxated nor 
fractured. Wucman. 

Cra’ueaicn. n. fi (campagne, Fr.) A 
fiat open country. 
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In the abufes of thecuftoms, mefeems, you have 
a fair chempaign laid open to you, in which you 
may at large Acetch out your difcourfe, 
É Spenfer's State of Ireland. 
Of all thefe bounds, 
With fhadowy forefts and with champaigns rich’d, 
We make thee lady. Stakefpeare. 
If two bordering princes have their territory 
meeting om an open champaign, the more mighty 
will continually feek oceafion to extend his limits 
unto the further border thereof. Raleigh. 
Sir John Norris maintained a retreat without 
difarray, by the {pace of fome miles, part of the 
way chamepaign, unto the city of Gaunt, with lef 
lofs of men than the enemy. Bacon. 
From his fide two rivers flow'd, 
Th’ one winding, th’ other ftraight, and left be- 
tween 
Fair champaign, with lefs rivers interven'd. Milton. 


CHA'MPERTORS. 2. /. [from champerty. 
In law.] Such as move fuits, or caufe 
them to be moved, either by their own 
or others procurement, and purfue, at 
their proper coits, to have part of the 
land in conteft, or part of the gains. 

Cowell. 

Cua’mperty. n. f. [champart, Fr. In 
law.) A maintenance of any man in his 
fuit, while depending, upon -condition 
to have part of the thing: when it 1s re~ 
covered. Cowell. 


Cuampr’Gcnon. 2. fe [champignon, Fr.] 
A kind of mufhroom. 
He viler friends with doubtful mufhrooms treats, 
Secure for you, himfelf champigncas eats. Dryden. 
It has the refemblance of a large champignon be- 
fore it is opened, branching out into a large round 
knob. Woodward. 
CHA’MPION. 2./. (champion, Fr. campio, 
low Lat.] 
1. A man who undertakes a caufe in fingle 
combat. 
In many armies, the matter fhould be tried by 
duel between two champions. Bacon. 
For hot, cold, moift, and dry, four champions 
fierce, 
Strive here for maft'ry, and to battle. bring 
Their embryon atoms. Milton's Paradife Lop. 
O light of Trojans, and fupport of Troy, 
Thy father’s champicn, and thy country’s joy ! 
Dryden. 
At length the adverfe admirals appear, 
The two bald champions of each country’s right. 
Dryden. 
2. A‘hero; a ftout warriour; one bold in 
conteft. 
A Router champion never handled fword. Sbak. 
This makes you incapable of conviction; and 
they applaud themfelves as zealous champisns for 
truth, when indeed they are contending for errour. 
Locke. 
3. In law. ` 
In our common law, champion is taken no lefs 
for him that trieth the combat in his own cafe, 
thin for him that fighteth in the cafe of another. 
Cowell. 


To CuamPIioN. v. a. [from the noun. } 


To challenge to the combat. 

The feed of Banquo kings! 
Rather than fo, come, Fate, into the lit, 
And champicn me to th’ utterance.  Shakefpeare. 


CHANCE. 2. f. (chance, Fr.) 


1. Fortune; the caute of fortuitous events. 
As th’ unthought accident is guilty 
Of what we wildly do, fo we protefs 
Ourfelves to he the faves of chance, and flies 
Of every wind that blows. Shakcfpcare. 
The only man, of all that chance could bring 
To meet my arms, was worth the conquering. 
Dryden. 
Chance is but a mere-name, and really nothing 
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in itfelf; a conception of our minds, and only a 
compendious way of fpeaking, whereby we would 
exprefs, that fuch effets as are commonly attri- 
buted to chance, were verily produced by their true 
and proper caufes, but without their defign to pro- 
duce them. Bentley. 
2. Fortune; the att of fortune ; what fore 
tune may bring: applied to perfons. 

Thefe things are commonly not obferved, but 
left to take their chance. Bacon's E ffays. 

3. Accident; cafual occurrence ; fortui- 
tous event. 

To fay a thing is a chance or cafualty, as it re- 
lates to fecond caufes, is not profanenefs, but a 
great truth; as fignifying no more, than that 
there are fome events befides the knowledge and 
power of fecond agents. South. 

The beauty I beheld has ftruck me dead ; 
Unknowingly the ftrikes, and kills by chance; 
Poifon is in her eyes, and death in ev'ry glance. 

Dryden. 
Ati nature is but art, unknown to thee; 
All chance direCtion, which thou canft not fee. Pope. 

4. Event; fuccefs; luck: applied to things. 

Now we'll together, and the chaace of goodnefs 
Be like our warranted quarrel ! Shakepeare. 

5- Misfortune ; unlucky accident. 

You were us'd 
To fay extremity was the trier of fpirits, 
That common chances common men could bear. 
Shake/peares 

6. Poffibility of any occurrence. 

A chance, but chance may lead, where I may mect 
Some wand’ring fpirit of heav'n, by fountain fide, 
Or in thick thade retir’d. Milton"; Paradife Loft. 

Then your ladythip might have a chance tq 
efcape this addrefs. Swift. 

CHANCE. adj, [It is feldom ufed but in 


compofition.]. Happening by chance. 
Now fhould they part, malicious tongues would 


ays 
They met like chance companions on the way. 


Dryden. 
1 would not take the gift, 
Which, like a toy dropt from the hande of fortunc, 
Lay for the next chance comer. Dryden. 
To CHANCE. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
happen; to fall out; to fortune. 
Think what a chance thou chance on; but 
think ;—— l 
Thou haft thy miftrefs ftill. Shakefpeare. 
How chance thou art not with the prince thy 
brother ? p Sbakefpeares 
Ay, Cafca, tell us what hath chanc'd to-day, 
That Czfar looks fo fad. Shake/pearee 
He chanced upon divers of the Turks viétuallers, 
whom he eafily took. Kaolles’s Hifl. of the Turkse 
Fchofe the fafer fea, and chanc'd to find 
A river's mouth impervious to the wind. 
Pope’s Ody[feye 
CHA'NCEFUL. adj. [chance and full.) Ha- 
zardous, Out of ufe. 
Myfelf would offer you t` accompany 
In this advent’rous chanceful jeopardy.  Spenfere 


CHANCE-MEDLEY. 2. /. [from chance and 
medley.) In law. 

The cafual laughter of a man, not altogether 
without the fault of the flayer, when ignorance or 
negligence is joined with the chance; as if a maa 
lop trees by an highway-fide, by which many 
usually travel, and cat down a bough, not giving 
warning to take heed thereof, by which bough one 
palling by is flain: in this cafe be offends, becaufe 
he gave no warning, that the party might have 
takeo bced to himfelf. Cowell. 

If fuch an one thould have the il! hap, at any 
time, to ftrike a man dead with a (mart faying, it 
ought, in all reafon and conicience, to be judged 
but a chance-medleys South. 

Cua NCEABLE. adj. [from chance] Ac- 
cidental. 

The trial thereof was cut off by the ckanccable 
coming thither of the king of Jberia. Sidney. 


CHANCEL. 


CHA 
CHANCEL. x. /- [from cancelli, Lat. 


lattices, with which the chancel was in- 


clofed.] The eaftern part of the church, | 6, CHANCELLOR of the Order of the Gar- 


in which the altar is placed. 
Whether it be allowable or no, that the minifter 
fhould fay fervic he chancel. Hocker. 
The ckarcel of this church is vaulted with a 
fingle {tone of four feet in thicknefs, and an hun- 
dred and fourteen in circumference. 
Add:fon on Italy. 
CHANCELLOR. #. f. [cancellarius, Lat. 
chancellier, Fr. trom cancellare, literas 
vel feriptum linc per medium dudla darm- 
nave; and feemeth of itfelf likewife to 
be derived à cancellis, which fignify all 
one with xiyxacdes, a lattice ; that is, a 
thing made of wood or iron bars, laid 
> croflways one over another, fo that a 
man may fee through them in and out. 
It may be thought that judgment feats 
were compaffed in with bars, to defend 
the judges and other. officers from the 
' prefs of the multitude, and yet not to 
hinder any man’s view. 
Quafitus regni tibi cancellarius Angli, 
. Primus folliciti mente petendus erit. 
Hic off, quiregni leges cancellat iniquas, 
Et mandata pii principis equa facit. 
Verfes of Nigel de Wetekre to the 
bifhop of Ely, chancellor to 
Richard I.] 


zu. The higheft judge of the law. 

Carcellarius, at the firit, fignified the regifters or 
altuaries in court; grefbariss, fcil. qui corfcriberdis 
&F excipiendis judicum alis dunt operame But this 
nzme is greatly advanced, and, not only in other 
kingdoms but in this, 1s given to him that is the 
chief judge in caufes of property; for the chan- 
celler hath power to moderate and temper. the 
written law, and fubjeCteth himfelf only to the law 

; of nature and confcience. Corvell. 
Turn out, you rogue! how like a beaft you lie! 

Gn, buckie to the law. Is this an nour 

To ftretch your limbs? you'll ne'er be chancellor. 
Dryden jun. 
Ariftides was a perfon of the ftridteft juitice, 
and beit’ acquainted with the laws, as .weil as 
forms, of their government; fe that he was, in a 
manner, chancellor of Athens. Swift. 


2. CHANCELLOR inthe Ecclefiaftical Court. 
A bithop’s lawyer ; a man trained up in 
the civil and canon law, to dircét the 
bithops in matters of judgment, relating 
as well to criminal as to civil affairs in 
the church. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

3. CHANCELLOR of a Cathedral. A dig- 
nitary whofe office it is to fuperintend 
the regular exercife of devotion. 


4. CHANCELLOR cf the Exchequer. An 


oficer who fits in that court, and in thé 


exchequer chamber. He has power, with 
others, to Compound tor forfeitures on 
penal ftatutes, bonds and recognizances 
entered into by the king. He has great 
authority in managing the’ royal: reve- 
nue, and in matters of firft-fruits. The 
court of equity is in the exchequer 
chamber, and ics held before the lord 
treafurer, chancellor, and barons, as that 
of common law before the barons only. 
y Cowell. Chansbers. 

ç: CHANCELLOR of an Univerfity. The 
principal magiftrate, who at Oxford 


botds his office during life, but at Cam- 


a* 2¥V ole, 


Cua’nceay.x./f. [from chancellor ; pro- 


CHA‘’NCRE. 2. J- [chancre, Fr.] An ulcer 


> 


CHA 


bridge he may be eleéted every three 
years. 


ter, and other military orders, is an 
officer who feals the commiffioas and 
mandates of the chapter and affembly of 
the knights, keeps the regilter of their 
deliberations, and delivers their acts un- 
der the ftal of the erder. Chambers. 


CHA'NCELLORSHIP, x, fi- The office of} 


chancellor. 

The Sunday after Mcre gave up his charre lor {Lip 
of Eogland, he came himielf to his wite’s pew, 
and ufed the ufual words of his gentl:man-uther, 
Madam, my lord is gone. Camden. 


bably chancellery, then fhortened.] The 
court of equity and confcience, mode- 
rating the rigour of other courts, that 
are tied to the letter of the law ; where- 
of the lord chancellor of England is the 
chief judge, or the lord keeper of the 
great feal. Cowell. 


The contumacy and contempt of the party muft 
be fignified in the court of chancery, by the bi- 
fhop’s letters under the ital epifcopal. 

Ayliffe's Pavergon. 


ufvally arifing from venereal maladies. 
It is poffible he was not weil cured, and would 
have relapied with a chancre. Wijeman. 
Cua’xcrous. adj. [from chancre.| Hav- 
ing the qualities of a chantre ; ulcerous. 
You may chink I am too ftri€t in giving fo 
many internals in the cure of Yo, {mall an ulceras 
a chancre, or rather acbancrouscalius. Wifanun. 


CHANDELIER. 2. f. [chandelier, Fr.] A 
branch for candles. 


CHANDLER. 2. f. (chandelier, Fr.] An 
artifan whofe trade it is to make cardles, 
or a perfon who fells them. 

The fask that thou hait drunken me, would 
have bought me lights as goed cheap at the deareft 
chondlers in Europe. Skhakelpeare 

But whether black or lighter dyes are worn, 
The ckandler’s bafket, on-his fhguider born, 
* With tallow fpors thy coat. Gay. 

CHA NFRIN. n. f. {old French.] The 
forepart of the head of a horfe, which 
extends from under the ears, along the 
interval between the eyebrows, down to 
his nofe. Farrier’s Did. 

To CHANGE. wv. a. [changer, Fr. cambia, 
Lat. ] je 


t. To put one thing in the place of an- 
other. 

He that cannot lock into his own*eftate, had 
necd chodfe well whom he employeth, and charce 
them often; for new are more timorous, and lets 
fubtile. Bacon's Ejjayse 

2. To quit any thing for the fake of an- 
other: with*/or before the thing taken 
or received. 

Perfons grown up in the beiief of any rcligion, 
cannot change that for another, without applying 
their underftanding duly to confider.and compare 
both. South. 

The French and we till change; but here's the 

curfe, 
They change for better, and we change for worfe. 
% Dryden. 
3. To give and take reciprocally :- with 
the particle ath before the perfon to 
whom we give, and from whom we take. 


CHANGE. z. f. [from the verb.] 


CHA 


To fecure thy content, look upon thofe thou- 
fands, witb whom thou wouldft not, for any in- 
tereft, change thy fortune and condition. 

Taylor's Rule of Living Ho'y. 

4, To alter; to`make other than it was. 

Thou fhalt not fee me bluth, 
Nor change my countenance for this arreft 5 
A heart unfpotred is not eafily daunted. Sbaki/p. 

Whatfoever is brought upon thee, take chear- _ 
fully, and be patient when thou art changed to a 
low eftate. . Ecclute 

For the elements were changed in themfelves by 
a kind of harmony; like as in a pfaltery notes 
ebange the mame of the tune, and yet are always 
founds. Wijde. 

5- To mend the difpofition or mind. . 

I would the were in heaven, fo fhe could 
Intreat fome pow’r to change this currith Jew. 

' P 4 Shute/pearee 

6. To difcount a larger piece of money 
into feveral {maller. , 

A fhopkeeper might be able to change a guinea, 
or a moidore, when a cuftomer comes fur a crown’s 
worth of goods. Swift. 

7. To change a herje, or to change hand, is to 
turn or bear the horfe’s head from one 
hand to the other, from the left to the 
right, or from the right to the*left. 

Farrier’s Dif. 

To CHANGE. V. 2. 

1. To undergo change; to fuffer altera- 
tion: as, his fortuac may foon change, 
though he is now {fo fecure. 

One Julia, that his changing thought forgot, 
Wou!d better fit his chamber. Shakelpearte 

z. To change, as the moon; to begin a 
new monthly revolution. 

I am weary of this moon; would he weu'd 

change. Shakefpearte 


1. An alteration of the ftate of any thing. 
Since I faw you laft, ; 
There is a change upon you. Shakepeare. 
2. A fucceflion of one thing in the place’of 
another. | 

O wond’rous changes of a fatal fcenc, 

Still varyirg to the laft ! Dryden, 

Nothing can cure this part of ill-breeding, but 
charge and variety of company, and that of peifona 
above us. Lockes 

Einpives by various turns fhall rife and fet; 
While thy abandon’d tribes fhallonly know 
A diff'rent mafter, and a chenge of time. Priore 

Hear how Timotheus’ various lays furprize, 
And bid alteznate paffions fall and rife! 

While, at each change, the fon of Libyan Jove 
Now burns with glory, and then melts with love. 
k 3 Pope. 
3. The time of the moon in which it be- 
gins a new monthly revolution. 

Take feeds or roots, and fet fome of them imme- 
diately after the change, and others of the fame 
kind immediately after the full. 

„Bacon's Naturel Hiflery. 
4. Novelty; a ftate ditterent from the for- 
mer. ; 
The hearts 
Of all his people fhall revolt from him, 
And kifs the lips of unacquainted charge, Skake/p. 

Our fathers did, for chunge, to France repair; 

And they, for change, will try ous Englifh air. 
£ > 3 Dryden, 
5e [In ringing.] An alteration of the or- 
der in which a fet of bells is founded. 
~ Four bells adınit twenty-four changes in ringing, 
and tive bells one hundre land. twenty. 
Holder's Elements of [peech. 

Eafy it may be to contrive new polures, ang 

ring other changes upon the fame bellse Norris. 
6. Thatwhich makes a variety ; that which 


may be ufed for another of the fame kind. 
l P p J wiil 


- 


CHA 

I will now put forth a riddle unto you; if you 
can find it out, then I will give you thirty thects, 
and thirty chaage of garments. Judges. 

7- Small money, which may be given for 
larger pieces. 

Wood buys up our old halfpence, and from 
thence the prefent want of chenge arifes; but fup- 
pofing not one farthing of change in the nation, 
five-and-twenty thoufand pounds would be fuf- 
cient. Swift. 

8. Change for exchange; a place where 
perfons meet to traffick and tranfact 


mercantile affairs. 
The bar, the bench, the change, the fchools and 
pulpits, are full of quacks, jugglers, and plagiaries. 


Effrange. 
CHa NGEADLE. adj. [from change. 
1. Subje& to change; fickle ; inconftant. 

A Ready mind will admit Ready methods and 
counfels; there is no meafure to be taken of a 
changeable humour. L'Eftrange. 

As Iam aman, I muft be changeable ; and fome- 
times the graveft of us all are fo, even upon ridicu- 
lous accidents. Dryden. 

2. Poffible to be changed. 

The fibrous or vafcular parts of vegetables feem 
fcarce changeable in the alimentary duct. 

i « Arbuthnot cn Aliments. 
3. Having the quality of exhibiting dif- 
ferent appearances. 

Now the taylor make thy doublet of changeable 
taffeta; for thy mind is a very opal. Sigtaipers. 

CHA’NGEABLENESS. a. /. [from change- 
adle.] 
t. Inconitancy ; ficklenefs. 

At length he betrothed himfelf to one worthy 
to be liked, if any worthinefs might excufe fo 
unworthy a changeublene/s. Sidney. 

There is no temper of mind more unmanly 
than that changeablene/s, with which we are too 
juftly branded by all our neighbours. 

Addifon’s Freebolder. 
2. Sufceptibility. of change. 

If how long they are to continue in force, be no 
where expreffed, then have we no light to dire& our 
judgment concerning the changeablencjs or immu- 
tability of them, but confidering the nature and 
quality of fuch Jaws. Hooker. 

CHA NGEABLY. adv. [from changeable] 
Inconftantly. 

Cra’xncerut. adj. [from change and full. ] 
Full of change; inconftant; uncertain ; 
inutable ; fubject to variation; fickle. 

Unfound plots, and changeful orders, are daily 
deviled for her good, yct never eftetually profe- 
cuted. Spenfer. 

Britain, changeful as a child at play, 
Now calls in princes, and now turns away. Pope. 
CHANGELING. nefa [from change: the 
word arifes from an odd fuperftitious 
opinion, that the fairies fteal away chil- 
dren, and put others that are ugly and 
{tupid in their places. } 
1. A child left or taken in the place of an- 


other. 
_ And her bafe elfin breed there for thee left: 
Such men do changelings call, fo chang’d by fairies 
theft. Spenfer’s Fairy Queen. 
She, as her attendant, hath 
A lovely boy ftol’n from an Indian king ; 
She never had fo fweet a changeling. Skakefpeare. 
2. An idiot; a fool; a natural. 
Changelings and fools of heav'n, and thence fhut 
out, 
Wildly we roam in difcontent about. Dryden. 
Would ary one be a changeling, becaufe he is 
Jefs determined by wife confiderations than a wife 
man ? Locke. 


3. One apt to change; a waverer. 
Of fickle changeling: and poor difcontents, 
2 


CHA 


That gape and rub the elbow at the news 
Of hurly-burly innovation. Shakefpeare. 
"Twas not long 
Refore from world to world they fwung } 
As they had turn‘d from fide to fide, 
And as they changelings liv'd, they died. Hudibrar. 
4. Any thing changed and put in the place 


of another: in ludicrous fpeech. 

{ folded the writ up in form of the other, 
Subfcrib'd it, gave the imprefiion, plac'd it fafely, 
The changeling never known. Shakefpeare. 

CHANGER. n. f. [from change:] One 
that is employed in changing or dif- 
counting money ; money-changer. 

CHA’NNEL 2. J (canal, Fr. canalis, 
Lat.) 

1. The hollow bed of running waters. 

lt is not fo eafy, now that things are grown into 
an habit, and have their certain courfe, to change 
the channel, and turn their ftreams another way. 

Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

Draw them to Tyber’s bank, and weep your tears 
Into the channel, till the loweft ftream 
Do kifs the mott exalted thores of all. Sbake/peare. 

So th’ injur`d tea, which from ker wonted courfe, 
To gain fome acres, avarice did force; 

If the new banks, neglected once, decay, 
No longer will from her old charnel tay. Waller. 

Had not the faid {trata been diflocated, fome of 
them elevated, and others depreffed, there would 
have been no cavity or channel to give reception to 
the water of the fea” Wosdaward. 

The tops «£ mountains and hills will be conti- 


nually wathed down by the rains, and the channels f- 


of rivers abraded by the {treams. 
2. Any cavity drawn longways. 
Complaint and hot defires, the lover's hell, 
And fcalding tears, that wore a channel where 
they fell. Dryden's Fables. 
3. A ftrait or narrow fea, between two 
countries: as the Britith Channel, be- 
tween Britain and France ; St. George’s 
Channel, between Britain and Ireland. 
4. A gutter or furrow of a pillar. 
To CHANNEL. v.a. [from the noun.) 
To cut any thing in-channels. 
Ne more fhall trenching war channel her fields, 
Nor bruife her flowrets with the armed hoofs 
Of hoftile paces. Shake/peare. 
The body of this column is perpetually channel- 


Bentley. 


led, likea thick plaited gown. Worton's ArchiteSure. 


Torrents, and loud impetuous cataraés, 
Roll down the lofty mountain's channell'd fides, 
Andto tne vaie convey their foaming tides. 
Blackmore. 


To CHANT. v. a. (chanter, Fr.] 
1. To fing. yj 
Wherein the chearful birds of fundry kind 
Do chant {weet mufick, Fairy Queen. 
2. To celebrate by fong. 
The poets chant it in the theatres, the fhepherds 
in the mountains. Bramball. 
3.: To fing in the cathedral fervice. 
To Cuant. v. 2. To fing; to make me- 
lody with the voice. 
They chant to the found of the viol, and invent 
to themfelves inftruments of mufick. mos, vi. 7. 
Heav'n heard his fong, and haften'd his relief ; 
And chang’d to fnowy plumes his hoary hair, 
And wing`d his flight, to chant aloft in air. Dryd. 


CHANT. n. /f [from the verb.] Song; 


melody. 
A pleafant grove, 
With chant of tuneful birds refoundingloud. Milton. 
Cua’nter. x. /. [from chant.) A finger ; 

a fongtter. 

You curious chanters of the wood, 
That warble forth dame Nature's lays. 

Jove’s erherial lays, refiftlefs fire, 
The cbanter’s foul and raptur’d fong ipfpire, 


Wotton. 


CHA 


Inftin@ divine! nor blame fevere his choice, 
Warbling the Grecian woes with harp and voice. 
P-pe. 
CHANTICLEER. n. /. (from chanter and 
clair, Fr.) The name given to the cock, 
from the clearnefs and loudnefs of his 


crow. 
And chearful chanticleer, with his note frill, 
Had warned once, that Phebus’ fiery car 
ln hafe was climbing up the caftern hill. Spenfer. 
Hark, hark, | hear 
The ‘train of ftrutting charticlecr. 
Stay, the chearful chanricleer 
Tel!s you that the time is neire Ben Fenfow. 
Thefe verfes were mentioned by Chauxer, in 
the defcription of the fudden ftir, and panical fear, 
when Chanticleer the cock was carried away by 
Reynard the fox. Camden's Remains. 
Within this homeftead liv'’d without a pecr, 
For crowing loud, the noble chantic/eer. 
: Dryden's Fables. 
Cua’nrress. n.f. [from chant.) A wo- 


man finger. 

Sweet bird, that thunn’ft the noile of folly, 
Moft mufical, moft melancholy ! 
Thee, chantrefs of the woods among, 
I woo to hear thy even-fong. 


CHANTRY. #. f. [from chant.] 


Shakefpeares 


Milton. 


Chantry is a church or chapel endowed with ” 


lands, or other yearly revenue, for the maintenance 
of one or more priefts, daily to fing mafs for the 
fouls of the donors, and fuch others as they ap- 
point. A Cowell. 
Now go with me, and with this holy man, 
Into the chantry by ; 
And, underneath that confecrated roof, ; 
Plight me the full affurance of your faith. Shak. 
CHAOS. n. f. [chaos, Lat. ya@.] | 
1. The mafs of matter fuppofed to be in 
confufion before it was divided by the 
creation into its proper claffes and ele- 
ments. \ 

The whole univerfe would have been a confufed 

chaos, without beauty or order. | Bentley. 
2. Confufion ; irregular mixture. 

Had I followed the worft, I could not have 
brought church and fate to fuch a chaos of confu- 
fions, as fome have done. K. Charles. 

Their reafon fleeps, but mimick fancy wakes, 
Supplies her parts, and wild ideas takes 
From words and things, ill forted and misjoin'd ; 


The aharchy of thought, and chaos of the mind. 
Dryden. 


3. Any thing where the parts are undiftin- 
guifhed. 

We fhall have nothing but darknefs and a chaos 
within, whatever order and light there be in things 
without us. Locke. 

Pleas'd with a work, where nothing's juft or fir, 
One glaring chaos and wild heap of wit. Pope. 

Cuao Tick. adj. [from chaos.) Refem- 
bling chaos; confufed. 

When the terraqueous globe was in a chaotick 
ftate, and the earthy particles fubfided, then thofe 
feveral beds were, in all probability, repofited in 
the earth. Derbam. 


To CHAP. v. a. [kappen, Dutch, tocut. 
This word feems originally the fame 
with chop; nor were they bebe dif- 
tinguifhed at firft, otherwife than by ac- 
cident; but they have now a meaning 
fomething different, though referable to 
the fame original fenfe.] ‘To break into 

. hiatus, or gapings. 

It weakened more and more the arch of the 
earth, drying it immoderatcly, and chapping it 
in fundry places. urnete 

Then would unbalanc'd heat licentious reign, 


Crack the dry hill, and cbap the rufet plain. 


Blackmores 
CHAP. 


a 
| 
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= Cuar. n. f. [from the verb.] A cleft; ; 


an aperture; an opening ; a gaping; a 
chink. . 
What moifture’ the heat of the fummer fucks 
out of the earth, it is repaid in the rains of the 
next winter; and "ihat chaps are made in it, are 
filled up again. — Burnet’s Theory. 
Cuar. n. f. [This is not often ufed, ex- 
cept by anatomilts, in the Angular.| The 
upper or under part of a beait’s mouth. 
Froth fills his chaps, he fends a grunting found, 
And part he churns, and part befoams the ground. 
Dryden. 
The nether chap in the male fkeleton is ha'f an 
inch broader than in the female. Grew’s Mufeum. 


CHAPE. ». /. (chappe, Fr.] 

1. The catch of any thing by which it is 
held in its place; as the hook of a 
{cabbard by which it fticks in the belt ; 
the point by which a buckle is held to 


the back ftrap. 

This is Monfieur Parolles, that had the whole 
theory’ of the war in the, knot of his fcarf, and 
ahe praftice in the ckape of his dagger. Shakefpesrc. 

2. A brafs or filver tip or cafe, that 
ftrengthens the end of the fcabbard of a 
fword. ~  Pbillips’s World of Words. 


CHA’PEL. a. /. [capella, Lat.] 

A chapel is of two forts ; either adjoining to a 
church, as a parcel of the fame, which men of 
worth build; or elfe feparate from the mother 
church, where the parith is wide, and is commonly 
called a chapel of eafe, becaufe it is built for the 
eale of one or more parifhioners, that dwell too fur 
from the church, and is ferved by fome inferiour 
curate, provided for at the charge of the rector, or 
of fuch as have benefit by it, as the compofition or 
cuftom is., Cowell. 

She went in among thofe few trees, fo clofed in 
the tops together, as they might feem a little cha- 
pel. = Sidney. 

Will you difpatch us here under this tree, or 

fhall we go with you to your cbapel? Shakefpeare. 
Where truth erecteth her church, he helps errour 
torear up a chapel hard by. Howl. 
A chapelwillt build with large endowment. Dryd. 
A free chapel is fuch as is founded by the king 


of England. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
‘CHa‘eecess. adj. [from chape.] Wanting 
a chape. S 


An old rufy fword, with a broken hilt, and 

cbapelefs, with two broken points. Shakelpeare. 
CHape tuany. n. f. [from chapel.} 

A chapellany is uftially faid to be that which 
does not fabfift of itvelf, but is built and founded 
within fome other church, and is dependent there- 
on. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

CHa’pevry. x. f. [from chapel.] The 
jurifdiction or bounds.of a chapel. 

CHAPERON. n. f. [French.} A kind of 
hood or cap worn by the knights of the 
garter ir their habits. 

I will omit the honourable habiliments, as robes 

» of ftate, parliament robes, chapercns, and caps of 
ftate. Camden. 

CHa PFALN. adj. [from chap and faln.] 
Having the mouth fhrunk. 

A chapfaln b:aver loofely hanging by 
The cloven helm. ryden. 

Cuatpiter. n. f- [chapiteau, Fr.) ‘The 
upper part or capital of a pillar. 

He overiaid thcir chapiters and thcir fillets with 
gald. Exodus. 

CHAPLAIN. n. /. (capellanus, Latin. 


CHA 


~ i Withing me to permit 
John de la Court, my chaplain, a choice hour, 
To hear from@him a matter of fome moment. 
Shake[peare. 

Chaplain, away! thy prieftheod faves thy life. 

‘ Shakelpeare. 
2. One that officiates in domeftick wor- 
fhip. 

A chief governour can never fail of fome worth- 
lefs illiterate chaplain, fond of a title and prece- 
dence. Swift. 

CHA PLAINSHIP. 2. f. [from chaplaen.} 

1. The office or bufinefs of a chaplain. 

2. The poffeffion or revenue of a chapel. 

Cua’press. aaj. [from chap.]* Without 
any flefh about the mouth. 

Now chaple/s, and knocked about the muzzard 
with a fexton's {pade. Sbakefpeare. 

Shut mé nightly in a charnel-houfe, 

Wich recky thanks and ycliow chaplefs bones. 
Sbakefpeare. 
CHa PLET. n.f: (chapelet, Fr.] 
1. A garland or wreath to be worn about 
the head. 


Upon old Hyems’ chin, and icy crown, 
An od'rous chap/ct of fweet fummer's buds, 
Is, as in mockery, fet. > Shatefpeare. 
I ftrangely long to know, 
Whether théy nobler chaplets wear, 
Thofe that their miftrefs’ {corn did bear, 
Or thofe that were us’d kindly. Suckling. 
All the quire was grac'd 
With chapicts green, upon their foreheads plac’d. 
Dryden. 
The winding ivy chaplet to invade, 
And folded fern, that your fair forehead fhade. 
A Dryden. 
They made an humble chaplet for the king. 


Swift. 
A ftring of beads ufed in the Romifh 


church for keeping an account of the 

number rehearfed of paternofters and 

ave-marias. A different fort of chaplets 
is alfo ufed by the Mahometans. 

{In architecture.] A little moulding 
carved into round beads, pearls, or 
olives. 

4. [In horfemanfhip.] A couple of ftir- 
rup leathers, mounted each of them 
with a ftirrup, and joining at top in a 
fort of leather buckle, which is cailed 
the head of the chaplet, by which they 
are faftened to the pummel of a faddle, 
after they have been adjufted to the 
length and bearing of the rider. 

Farrier’s Di&. 

ç. A tuft of feathers on the peacock’s head. 

CHAPMAN. n. fe [ceapman, Saxon.] A 
cheapner ; one that offers as a purchafer. 

Fair Diomede, you do as chapmen doy 
Difpraife the thing that you intend to buy. Shak. 
Yet have they feen the maps, and bought ‘em 
tno 

And underftand "em as mot chapmen dos 
Ben Fonfon. 

There was a collection of certain rare manu- 
feripts, exquifitely written in Arabick ; thefe were 
upon fale to the Jefuits at Antwerp, liquorith chap- 
men of fuch warese Wotton. 

He dreffed two, and carried them-to Samos, as 
the likelicit place for a chapman. L'Eftrange. 

Their chapmen they betray, 

Their thops are dens, the buyer is theirprey. Dryde 


CuHaps. n.f. [from chap.] 


Ze 


3e 


1. He that performs divine fervice in a|1. The mouth of a beaft of prey. 


chapel, and attends the king, or other 
perlon, fer the inftruction of him and 
his family, to read prayers, and preach. 

Cowell. 


So on the downs we fec 
A haften'd hare from greedy greyhound go, 
And paft all hope, his chaps to fruftrate fo. Sidney. 
Open your mouth; you cannot tell who’s your 
friend ; open your chaps agains 


Shakefpeares | 


CHA 


Their whelps at home expect the promis‘d food, 
And long tb temper their dry chaps in blood. Dryd- 
2. It is ufed in contempt for the mouth of 
aman. 
CharT.  ) particip. paf. [from To 
CHa’prep. § chap. ] 

Like a table upon which you may run your 
fingér without rubs, and your nail cannot find 
a joint; not horrid, rough, wrinkled, gaping, or 
chapt. Ben Jonfr. » 

Cooling ointment made, ` 
Which on their fun-burnt cheeks and their chape 
fkins they laid. Dryden's Fables. 
Cua’pter. n. f. [chapitre, Fr. from capie 
tulum, Lat. ] ; 
1. A divifion of a book. 

The firt book we divide into three f{eCtions ; 
whereof the firft is thefe three chapters. 

Burnet’s Theory. 

If thefe mighty men at chapter and verfe, can 
produce then no f{cripture to overthrow our church 
ceremonies, I will undertake to produce fcripture 
entugh to warrant them. South. 

z. From hence comes the proverbial phrafe, 
to the end of the chapter; throughout; to 
the end. 

Boney does all things; for it gives and it takes 
away, it makes honeft men and knaves, fools and: 
philofophers ; and fo forward, mutatis mutandis, to 
the end of the chaphr. >a L’Eftrange. 

3. Chapter, from capijulum, fignifieth, in 
our common law, as in the canon law, 
whence: it is borrowed, an affembly of 
the clergy of a cathedral or collegiate 
church. Cowell, 

The abbot takes the advice and confent of his 
chapter, before he enters on any matters of emport- 
ance. = Addifon on Italy. 

4. The place where delinquents receive dif- 
cipline and correction. Ayliffe’s Parer. 

5. A decretal epittle.  Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

6. Chapter-houfe ; the place in which af- 
femblies of the clergy are held. 

Vhougi the canonical conftitution does tridtly 
require it to be made in the cathedral, yet it mat- 
ters not where it be made, cither’in the choir or 
chapter-boufe. Ayliffe’s Parergone 

CuHa’ptrev. z. f. [probably from cha- 
piter.] The capitals of pillars, or pi- 
lafters, which fupport arches, commonly 
called impofts. 

Let the keyfto:.= break without the arch, fo 
much as you project over the jaums with the cbap- 
trelse Moxon. 

Cuar. n. / [of uncertain derivation.] A 
fifth found only in Winander meer; in 
Lancafhire. 

To Cuar. v.a. [See Cuyarcoar.] To 
burn wood to a black cinder. 

Spraywood, in cbarring, parts into various 
cracks. Woodward. 

CHAR. ». J. [cynne, work, Sax. Lye. It 
isderived by Skinner, either from charge, 
Fr. bufinefs; or canc, Sax. care; or 
keeren, Dutch, to {weep.] Work done 
by the day ; a fingle job or tafk. 

A meer woman, and commanded 
By fuch poor paffion, as the maid that milkss 
And does the meaneft chars. Shake/peares 

She, harveft done, to char work did affire ; 
Meat, drink, and twopence, were her daily hire. 

Dryarn 

To Cuar. v. n. [from the noun.) To 
work at others houfes by the day,-with- 
out being a hired fervant. | | 

CHa’r-woman. a. fe [from char and 
woman.) A woman hired accidentally 
for odd works, or fingle days. - 

Ppa Get 


CHA 
Get three or four cbhar-women tò attend you 
conttantly in the kitchen, whom you pay only 


with the Brokem meat, a few coals, and all the 
cinders. Swift. 
CHA’RACTER. n. fe [charafer, Lat. 
xagzetne. | 
1. A mark, a ftamp; a reprefentation. 
In outward alfo her refembling lels 
His image, who made both; and lefs expreffing 
The cbhurs&er of that dominion giv'n 
O’er other creatures. Paradife Loft. 


2. A letter ufed in writing or printing. 
But his neat cookery ! — —— 

He cut osr roots in characters. Skakelpeare. 
The purpofe is perfpicuous, even as fubftance 

Whole groffnefs little chara&rrsfum upe Sbatefp. 
It were much to be wied, that there were 

throughout the world but one fort-of character for 

each letter, to exprefs it to the eye ; and that ex- 

aétiy proportioned tə the natural a'phabet formed 

in the mouth. Holder's Elements of Speecks 


3. The hand or manner of writing. 
I found the letter thrown in at the cafement of 
p my clofeu——You know the character to be your 
brother's. Sbakefpeare. 
4. A reprefentation of any man as to his 
perfonal qualities. ~ 
Each drew fair charaéfers, yet none 
Of thefe they feign'd excels their own. Denbam. 
Homer ‘has excelled, all the heroick poets that 
ever wroze, in the multitude and variety of his 
choraters; every god that is admitted into his 
poem, acts a part which would have been fuit- 
able to no other deity. Addifon. 


5. An account of any thing as good or bad. 

This fubterraneous paffage is much mended, 
fince Seneca gave fo bad a charafter of it. 

AAdifon on Italy. 
6. The perfon with his afflemblage of qua- 
lities ; a perfonage. 

In atragedy, or epick poem, the hero of the 
piece muft be advanced foremoft to the view of 
the reader or fpectator ; he muft outthine the reft 
of all the charaéfers ; he muf appear the prince of 
them, like the fun in the Copernican fyftcm, en- 
compaffed with the lefs noble planets. Dryden. 

7. Perfonal qualities; particular conftitu- 
tion of the mind. 

Nothing fo true as what you once let fall, 

Moft women have no characters at“all. Pope. 
8. Adventitious qualities impreffed by a 
ft or office. ‘ 

The chief honour of the magiftrate confifts in 
maintaining the dignity of his cbaraéer by fuitable 
actions. Atterbury. 

Jo CHARACTER. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To infcribe ; to engrave. It feems to 
have had the accent formerly on the 
fecond fyllable. 

Thefe few precepts in thy memory 
Sce thou charaficr. Shakefprare. 

Shew mce one icar charaéfer'd on thy fkin. Shak. 

O Rofalind! thefetrees thall be my books, 
And in their barks my thoughts I'll chsrafer. 

Shakefpeares 
The pleafing poifcn 
The vifage quite transtorms of him that drinks, 
Ard the inglorious fikenels of a beat 
Fixes inftead, unmoulding reafon's mintage, 
CbharaGer'd in the face. Milton. 

CHARACTERISTICAL. adj. [from cha- 
raferize.) ‘That which conftitutes the 
character, or marks the peculiar pro- 
perties, of any perfon or thing. 

There are feveral others that I take to have 
bees likewife fuch, to which yet J have not ven- 
cured to prefiz that cbarufferifical diftinction. 

f Wecduard on Veffils. 

The Mining quality of an epick hero, his mag- 
nanimity, Aig conftancy, his paticnce, hie piety, or 


CHARACTERI'STICALNESS. #. f. [from 


Jo CHARACTERIZE. v. a. [from cha- 


3. To mark with a particular tamp or 


CHA'RACTERLESS. adj. [from character.] 


CHA 


whatever churaferifiical virtue his poet gives him, 
raifes our admiration. Dryden. 


charaferiftical.| "The quality of being 
peculiar to a character; marking a cha- 
racter. 

CHARACTERI'STICK. ». f- That which 
confticates the character; that which 
diltinguifhes any thing or perfon from 
others. | 

This vaft invention exerts itfelf in Homer, in a 
manner fuperiour to that of any poet; it is the 
great and peculiar charaGerifiick which diftinguithes 
him from all others. Pope. 

Cuaractreristickx of a Logarithm. 
The fame with the index or exponent. 


racer. 
1. To give a character or an account of 
the perfonal qualities of any man. 

It is fome commendation that we have avoided 
publickly to churaferize any perfon, without long 
experience. Swift. 

2. To engrave, or imprint. 

They may be called anticipations, prenotions, 
or fentiments charcé&crized and engraven in the 
foul, born with it, and growing up with it. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


token. 

There are faces nat only individual, but gen- 
tilitious and national; European, Afiatick, Chi- 
nefe, African, and Grecian faces are charatterized. 

Arbuthnot on Air. 


Without a charaéter. 

When water-drops have worn the {tones of Troy, 

And blind oblivion fwallow'd cities up, 

And mighty ftates charaéferle/s are grated 

To dufty nothing. Shakefpeare. 
Cua’ractery. n. f. [from chara&er.] 

Impreffion ; mark ; diftinction: accented 

anciently on the fecond fyllable. 

Fairies ufe flowers for their charaffery. Shake/p. 
All my engagements I will conftrue to thec; , 
All the charaé?ery of my fad brows... Shukz/peare. 

CuHa’rcoalr. n. f. [imagined by Skinner 
to be derived from char, bufinefs ; but, 
by Mr. Lye, from Yo chark, to burn. | 
Coal made by burning wood under turf. 
It is ufed in preparing metals. 

Seacoal lats longer than charcoal; and cbar- 
coal of roots, being coaled into great pieces, lafts 
longer than ordinary charcoal. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. 

Love is a fire that burns and fparkles 
In men as nat’rally as in charcoals, 

Which footy chymitts ftop in holes, 
When out of wood they extrat coals. Hudibras. 

Is there who, lock’d from ink and paper, fcrawls 
With ae’p'rate charcoal round his darken‘d walls ? 


Pope. 

Cuarn. ». f. [charde, French.} f 
1. Chards of artichokes, are the leaves of 
fair artichoke plants, tied and wrapped 
up all over but the top, in ftraw, during 
the autumn and winter ; this makes them 
grow white, and -lofe fome of their bit- 
ternefs. Chambers. 


beet tranfplanted, producing great tops, 
which, in the midh, have a large, white, 
thick, downy, and cotton-like main 
fhoot, which isthe true chard, Mortimer. 
To CHARGE. v. a. (charger, Ir. cari- 
cere, Ital. from carrus, Lat.) 
1. To entru; to commiffion for a cer- 


2. Chards of beet, are plants of, white } 


CHA 


tain purpofe: itshas with before the 

thing entruited. 

' And the captain cf the guard cbargeda}olegh 

wich them, and he ferved them. cnefise 
What you have charged me with, that I have 

done. Shakefpeares 


2. To impute as a debt: with om before 


the debtor. 

My father’s, mother’s, brother's dcath J pardon: 
That 's fomewhat fure ; a mighty fum of murder, 
Of innocent and kindred blood ftruck off: 

My prayers and penance fhall difcount for thefe, 
And beg of Heav'n to charge the bill on me. Dryd. 


3. To impute: with on before the perfon 


to whom any thing is imputed. , 
No more accufe thy pen, but charge the crime 
On native Noth, and negligence of time. Dryden. 
It is eafy to account for the difficulties he charges 
on the peripatetick doctrine. ` Lockes 
It is not barely the ploughman’s pains ; the reap- 
er's and threfher's toil, and the baker’s fweat, is to 
be counted into the bread we eat ; the plough, mill, 
oven, or any other utenfils, muft all be charged on 
the account of labour. @ Locke 
Perverfe mankind ! whofe wills, created free, 
Charge all’their woes on abfolute decree ; 
All to the dooming gods their guilt tranflate, 
And follies are mifcall'd the crimes of fate. Popee 
We charge that upcn neceflity, which was really 
defired and chofen. Watrs’s Logicke 


4. To impute to, as coft or hazard. 


He was fo great an encourager of commerces 
that he charged himfelf with all the fea rifk of fuch 
veffels as carried corn to Rome in winter. 

: Arbuthnot on Ccinse 


5. To impofe as a tafk: it has with be- 


fore the thing impofed. 

The gofpel chargetb us with piety towards God, 
and juftice and charity to men, and temperance 
and chattity in reference to ourfelves. « Tilletfon.. 


6. To accufe; to cenfure. 


Speaking thus to you, | am fo far from chargirg 
you as guilty in this matter, that I can fincerely 
fay, I believe the exhortation wholly ncedlets. 

Wake's Preparation for Death. 


7. Toaccufe: it has with before the crime. 


And his angels he charged witb folly. ~ Jcb. 


18. To challenge. 


The prieft thall charge her by an oath. Numbers. 
Thou canft not, cardinal, devife a name 

So flight, unworthy, and ridiculous, 

To charge merto an anfwer as the pope. Shake/p. 


g. To command ; to enjoin. 


I may not fuffer you to vifit them ; 

The king hath ftritly charg'd the contrary. Shak. 

Why doft thou turn thy face? I charge thee, 

an{wer 
To what I hhall enquire. Dryde. 
J I charge thee, ftand, ~ 
And tell thy name, and bufinefs in the land. Dryd. 
10. To fall upon; to attack. 

With his prepared {word he charges home 
My unprovided body, lanc'd my arm. = Shake/p. 

The Grecians rally, and their pow'rs unite 3 
With fury charge us, and renew the fight. Dryd. 

11. To burden ; to load. 

Here's the frteil of blcod fill; all the perfumes 
of Arabia will not fweeten this littl, hand. Oh! 
oh! oh !——— What a figh is there !. The heart is 
forely charged. Shakelpcares 

When often urged, anwilling to be great, 

Your country calls'yon from your lov'd retreat, 

And fends to fenates, charg’d with common carey 

Which none more fhuns, and none can better bear. 
i Dryden. 

Meat fwallowed down for pleafure and greedi- 
refs, only charges the Romach, or fumes into the 

- brain. : Temple. 

A fault in the ordinary method of education, fs 
the charging of children’s memories with rules and 
precepts. - Locke. 

The brief with weighty crimes was charg'd, 
On which the pleader much ealarg’d. Swift. 


12. To 
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12. To-cover with fomething adventitious. 
It is pity thé obclifks in Rome had not been 
cbarged with feveral parts of the Egyptian hifo- 
ries, inftead of hieroglyphicks. — Addifon cn Italy... 
33. To fix, as foj fight. Obfolete. 
He rode up and down, gallantly mounted, and’ 
charged and difcharged his lance. 
Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 
14. To load a gun with powder and bullets. 


Jo CHARGE. v: n. To make an onfet. 
Like your heroes of antiquity, he charges in 
iron, and feems to defpife all ornament but intrin- 
fick merit. Granville. 


CHARGE. n.f. [from the verb.] 


1. Care; cuftody; truft to defend. 

A hard divifion, when the harmlefs theep 

Muf leave their lambs to hungry wolves in charge. 
Fair fox. 

He enquired many. things, as well concerning 
the princes which had the charge of the city, 
whether they were in hope to defend the fame. 

Kzolles’s Hiffory of tbe Turks. 
2. Precept; mandate ; command. 

Saul might even lawfully have offered to God 

thofe referved {poils, had not the Lord, in that 
_ particular cafe, given fpecial charge.to the con- 
trary. Hsoker. 

It is not for nothing, that St. Paul giveth charge 
to beware of philofophy ; that is to fay, fuch know- 
ledge as men by natural reafon attain’unto. Hooker. 

„ One of the ‘Turks laid down letters upon a ftone, 

faying, that in them was contained that they had 

' in charge. Knolles. 
: The leaders having charge from you to ftand, 

Will not go off until they hear you {peak. Shake/p. 

He, who requires 

From us no other sfervice than to keep 

This one, this eafy charge; of all the trecs 

In Paradife, that bear delicious fruit 

So various, not to tafte that only tree 

Of knowledge, planted by the tree of life. Milton. 
3. Commiffion ; truft conferred ; office. 

If large poffeffions, pompous titles, honourable 
charges, and profitable commiifions, could have 
made this proud man happy, there would have 
been nothing wanting, L' Eftrange. 

Go firft the mafter of thy herds'to fin’, 

True to his charge, a loyal (wain and kind. Pope. 
4. It had anciently fometimes over before 
the thing committed to truf. 

I gave. my brother charge ouer Jerufalem 3 for 
he was a faithful man, and teared God above 
many. Nebemiab. 

5. It has of before the fubject of command 
or truft. 
* Haft thou eaten of the tree, 
Weereof I gave thee charge thou fhould’ft not eat ? 
Milion. 
6. It has upow before the perfon charged. 

He loves God with all his heart, that is, with 
that degree of love, which is the higheft point of 
our duty, and of God's charge upon us. 

‘ _ Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
7. Accufation ; imputation. 

We need not lay new matte: to his charge: 
Beating your officers, curfing yourfelvess Shake/p. 

Thefe very men are continually reproaching the 
clergy, and laying to their charge the pride, the 
avarice, the luxury, the ignorance, and fuperttition 
of pupith times. Swift. 

3. The perfon or thing entrufted to the 
care or management of another. 

Why hat thou, Satan, broke the bounds pre- 

fcrib’d 
To thy tranfgreffions, and difturb’d the charge 
Of others? | Milton's Paradije Loft. 

More had he faid, but, fearful of her ftay, 
The flarry guardian drove his charge away 
To fome fieth pafture. Dryden. 

Our guardian angel faw them where they {ate 
Above the palace of cur flumb’ring king; 


He figh'd, abandoning his charge to fates Dryden. 


CHA 


This part. fhould be the governour’s principal 


care; that an habitual gracefulnefs and politenefs, 
in all his carriage, may be fettled in his charge, 
as muchas may be, before he goes out of hig 
hands. Locke. 
g. An exhortation of a judge to a jury, 


or bifhop to his clergy. 

The bithop has recommended this author in 

his charge to the clergy. Dryden. 
10. Expence ; coft. 

Being long fince made weary with the huge 
charge which you have laid upon us, and with the 
ftrong endurance of fo many complaints. 

` Spenjer en Ireland. 

Their chargewas always born by th: queen, and 
duly paid out of the exchequer. 

Bacons Advice to Villiers. 

Witnefs this army of fuch mafs and charge, 
Led by a delicate and tender prince. Shake/peare. 

He liv'd as kings retire, though more.at large, 
From publick bufinefs, yet of equal charge. Dryd. 

t1. It is, in later times, commonly ufed 
in the plural, charges. 

A man ought warily to begin charges, which, 
once begun, will continue. Bacon's Effays. 

Ne’er put yourfelf to charges, to complain 
Of wrong which heretofore you did fuftain. Dryd. 

The laft pope was at confiderable charges to 
make a little kind of harbour in this place. 

Aldifon on Italy. 
12. Onfet. 

And giving a charge upon their enemies, like 
lions, they flew eleven thoufand footmen, and fix- 
teen hundred horfemen, and put all the others to 
flight. _ 2 Maccabees. 

Honourable retreats are no ways inferiour to 
brave charges; as having lefs of fortune, more of 
difcipline, and as much of valour. 

Bacon's War with Spain. 
13. The fignal to fall upon enemies. 

Our auther feems to found a charge, and be- 

gins like the clangour of a trumpet. Dryden. 
14. The pofture of 2 weapon fitted for the 
attack or combat. 

Their neighirg courfers daring of the fpur, 
Their armed ftaves in charge; their beavers down. 

Shakefpeare. 
15. A load, or burthen. 

Affes of great charge. 

16. What any thing can bear. 

Take of aqua-fortis two ounces, of quick-filver 
two drachms, for that charge the aqua-fortis will 
bear, the diffolution will not bear a flint as big 
as a nutmeg. Bacon, 


17. The quantity of powder and ball put 
into a gun. 
18. Among farriers. 

Charge is 2 preparation, or a fort of ointment of 
the confiftence of a thick deco€tion, which is ap- 
plied to the thoulder-fplaits, inflammations, and 
fprains of horfes. 

A charge is of amiddle nature, between an oint- 
ment and a plafter, or between a plafter and a ca- 
taplafm. Farrier’s Did. 

19. In heraldry. | 
The charge is that which is born upon the co- 
lour, ¢xcept it be a coat divided only by partition. 
Peacham. 
CHA'RGEABLE. adj, [from charge. } 
1. Expenfive ; coftly. 

Divers bulwarks were demolifhed upon tke fea- 
coalts, in peace chargeable, and little fesviceable in 
war. Hayward. 

Neither did we eat any man’s bread for nought, 
but wrought with labour and travel night and day, 
that we might not be chargrableto any of you. 

2 Theffalonians. 

There was another accident of the fame nature 
on the Sicilian fide, much more pleafant, but lefs 
chargeable; for it coit nothing but wite Wotton 

Confidering the chargeable methods of their cdu- 
cation, their numerous iffuc, and fawibinceme, it 


Shake/peare. 


CHA 


is next to.a miracle, that no more of their chil 
dren fhould want. Atterbury. 
2. Imputable, as a debtor crime: with ox. 
Nothing can be a reatonabie ground of defpifing 
a man, but fome fault or other chargeable upon 


lim. South. 
3. Subje&t to charge or accufation ; ac- 
culable : followed by with, . 


Your papers would be chargeable with fomething 
worfe than indelicacy ; they would be immoral. 
Spe€fater. 
Cra°rGEABLENESS. a. f. [from charge- 
able,| .Expence ; colt; coftlinefs. 

That which mott deters me from fuch trials, is 
not their chargeablene/s, but their unfatisfactori- 
nefs, though they fhould fucceed. Boyle. 

CHa'RGEABLY. adv. [from chargeable. ] 


Expenfively ;, at great colt. 

He procured ic not with his money, but by his 
wifdom ; not chargeably bought by him, but libe- 
rally given by others by his means. ~Alcham. 

CHA'RGEFUL., adj, [charge and full.) Ex- 
penfive ; coftly. Not in ufe. 
Here’s the note 
How much your chain weighs to ihe utmoft carat, 
The finenefs of the gold, the chargeful tafhion. 
Sbake/prarcee 
CHARGER. #. fe [from charge.) A large 
dith. 
All the tributes land and fea affords, 
Hceap`d in great chargers, load vur fumiptuous boards. 
Denbam. 

This golden charger, {natch'd from burning Troy, 
Anchifes did in facrifice employ. Dryden's Æncide 

Ev’n Lamb himfelf, at the moft foiemn teatt, 
Might have fome chargers not exactly drefs’d. Ainge 

Nor dare they clofe their eyes, 
Void of a bulky charger ncar their lips, 
With which, in often interrupted flecp, 
Their frying blood compels to irrigate l 
Their dry furr’d tongues. Philiprs 
Cua’rity. adv. [from chary.) Warily ; 
frugally. 

What paper do you take up fo charily ? Shake/p. 
CHa’riness. n. /. [frdmchary.] Caution ; 
nicety ; {crupulou({neds. 

I wili confent to act any villany againft him, that 
may not fully the charine/s of our honefty. Shake/p. 
CHA‘RIOT. n. /. [car-rhod, Wellh, a 
wheeled car, for it is known the Britons 


fought in fuch; charriot, Fr. carretta, 
Ital. ] 

1. A wheel carriage of pleafure, or ftate ; 

a vehicle for men rather than wares. 

Thy grand captain Antony 
Shall fet thee on triumphant chariots, and 
Put garlands on thy head. Shakfpcares 
2. A car in which men of arms were an- 
„ ciently placed. 
He fkims the liquid plains. 

High on his chariot, and with lovien'd reins ™ 
Majeftick raoves along. Dryden's FEneid. 

3. A lighter kind of coach, with only front 
feats. - 

To CHa RIOT. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
convey in a chariot. This wora is rarely 
ufed. 

An angel all in flames afecnded, 
As in a fiery column charisting 
His godlike prefence. Milton's Samper Agoniffes. 

CHARIOTE er. n. J. [from chariot.) He 
that drives the chariot. [t is ufed only 
in {peaking of military chariots, and 
thofe in the ancient public games. 

The gafping chzriotecr beneath the wheel 
Of his own car. Diyden's Fables. 
Fhe burning chariot, and the charicteery 
In bright Bootes and his ware sppear. 
Addifen on Italy. 
Show 
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Show os the youthful handfome ch srist4r, 
Firm in his feat, and running his career. Prhr. 


CHARIOT race. x. f/. [from chariot and 
race.) A {port anciently ufed, where 
chariots were driven for the prize, as 
now horfes run. 

There is a wonderful vigour and fpirit in the 
defcription of the horfe and chariot race. Aildifon. 

CHA'RITABLE. ad. [ charitable, Fr. from 
charité.) 

1. Kind in giving alms; liberal to the 


poor. 

He that hinders a charitable perfon from giving 
alms to a poor man, is tied to reftitution, if he hin- 
dered him by fraud or violence. Taylor's Holy Liv. 

Shortly thou wilt behold me poor, and kneeling 
Before thy charitable door for bread. Rowe. 

How fhall we then with, that it might be allowed 
uf to live over our lives again, in order to fillevery 
minute of them with charitable offices! Arterbury. 

Health to himfelf, and to his infants bread, 
The lab’rer bearss what his hard heart denics, 
His charitable vanity fupplies. Pope. 


2. Kind in judging of others; difpofed to 


\  tenderaefs ; ber®volent. 

How had you been my friends elfe? Why have 
you that charitable title from thousands, did you not 
chiefly belong to my heart? Shake[p. Timen. 

Of a politick fermon that had no divinity, the 
king faid to bifhop Andrews, Call you this a fer- 
mon? The bithop anfwered, By a charitable con- 
ftru€tion it may be a fermon. Bacon. 

CHA RITABLY. adv. [from charity.] 

1. Kindly ; liberally; with inclination to 
help the poor. 

2. Benevolently ; witbout malignity. 

Nothing will more enable us to bear our: crofs 
patiently, injuries charitably, aad the labour of re- 
ligion comfortably. Taylor. 

*Tis beft fometimes your cenfure to reftrain, 
And chartrably let the dull be vain. £ Popes 


CHARITY. z. J. [charit?, Fr. charitas,. 


Lat.] 


3. Tendernefs; kindnefs; love. 
By thee, 
Founded in reafon, loyal, jut, and pure, 
Relations dear, and all the charities 
Of father, fon, and brother, firk were known. 
Miltcn. 
2. Goodwill; benevolence; difpofition to 
think well! of others. 
My esrours, I hope, are only thofe of charity to 
mankind; and fuch as my own charity has caufed 
me to commit, that of others may more eafily ex- 
cufe. Dryden. 
3. The theological virtue of univerfal love. 
Concerning charity, the final object whereof is 
that incomprehenfible beauty which fhineth in the 
countenance of Chri, the Son of the living Ged 
Hocker. 
‘Peace, peace, for hame if not for charity.— 
—Urge neither charity nor fhame to me; 
Wacharitably with me have you dealt. Shake/peare. 
Only add 
Deeds to thy knowledge anfwerable; add faith, 
Add virtue, patience, temperance; add love, 
By name te come cald charity, the foul 
Of all the rek. Milton. 
Faith believes the revelations of God; hope ex- 
pects his promiles; charity loves his excellencies 


and mercies. Tayler. 
But lafting charity's more ample fway, 

Nor bound by time, nor fubjeft to decay, 

In happy triumph mhall for ever live. Prior. 


Charity, or a love of God, which works by a love 
* of our neighbour, is greater than faith or hope. 
‘ A Arterbury. 
4. Liberality to the poor. 
“Che heathen poet, in commending the"¢harity 
ef Dido to the Trojans, {poke like a chriftian. 
Dryden. 
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5. Alms; relief given to the poor. 

i We muft incline to the king; I will look for 
him, and privily relieve him; go you and maintain 
talk with the duke, that my charity be not of him 
perceived. ; Shakelpeare. 

The ant did well to reprove the grafshopper for 
her flothfulnefs; but the did ill then to refufe her 
a charity in her diftrefs. L'Eftrange. 

I never had the confidence to beg a charity. Dryd. 


Jo CHARK. v.a. To burn toa black 
cinder, as wood is burned to make char- 


coal. 
Excefs either with an apoplexy knocks a man 
on the head, or with a fever, like fire in a ftrong- 


. water fhop, burns him down to the ground; or, if 


_ it flames not out, charks him to a coal. 


Grew's Cofmologia Sacra, 


CHA’RLATAN. 2.f. [charlatan, Fr. ciar- 
latano,\tal. from ciarlare, to chatter.) 
A quack ; a mountebank; an empirick. 

Saltimbanchoes, quackfalvers, and cbhar/aruns, 

deceive them in lower degrees. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
For charlatans can do no good, f 

Until they're mounted in a crowd. Hudiðras. 

CHARLATA nicaL.ad. [fromcharlatan. ] 
Quackifh $ ignorant. 

A cowardly fuldier, and a charlatani¢al doctor, 
are the principal fubjects of comedy. Cowley. 


CHA'RLATANRY. z. f. [from charlatan. ] 


Wheedling ; deceit; cheating with fair i 


words. 
CHARLES’S-WAÌN. z. / The northern 
conftellation, called the Bear. 
There are feven ftars in Urfa minor, and in 
Charles’s-wain, or Plauftrum of Urfa major, feven. 
Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 


CHARLOCK. 2./. A weed growing among 


the corn with a yellow flower. It isa 


fpecies of Mithridate muftard. 


CHARM. 2. /. [charme, Fr. carmen, La- 
tin. ] 

1. Words, or philtres, or chara&ters, ima- 
gined to have fome occult or unintelli- 


gible power. > 

I never knew a woman fo dote upon a man; 
furely I chink you have charms. Not I, I af- 
fure thees fetting the attration of my good parts 
afide, I have no other charms. Shake/prare. 

There have been ufed, either barbarous words, 
of no fenfe, left they thould difturb the imagina- 
tion; or words of fimilitude, that may fecond and 
feed the imagination: and this was ever as well 
in heathen charms, as in charms of later times? 


Bacon! 


Alcyone he names amidft his pray'rs, 
Names as a charm againft the waves and wind, 
Mott in his mouth, and ever in his mind. Dryden. 
Antæus could, by magick charms, 
Recover ftrength whene’er he fell. Swift. 
2. Something of power to fubdue oppofi- 
tion, and gain the affections; fomething 
that can pleafe irrefiftibly. ~- 
Well founding verics are the charm we ufe, 
Heroick thoughts and virtue to infufe. Rofcommon. 
Nor ever hope the quecn of love 
Will e'er thy fav’rite's charms improve. Prior. 
To fam`d Apelles when young Amnon brought 
The darling idol of his captive hcart ; 
And the pleas’d nymph with kind attention fat, 
To have ber clurms recorded by his art. Weller. 
Burt what avail her unexhaufted ftores, 
Her blooming mountains, and her funny fhores, 
With all the gifts that heaven and earth impart, 
The fmiles of nature, and the charms of art, 
While proud oppreffion in her vallies reigns, 
And tyranny uturps her happy plains?  Addifon. 


ToCHars. v.a. [from the noun.] 
t. To fomify with charms againft evil. ' 


CHA 


Let fall thy blade on’ vulnerable crefts; 
I bear a charmed life, which maft-not yield 
To one of woman born. Shakefpeare. 
2. To make powerful by charms. 


3. To fummon by incantation. » 
d Upon my knees 
I charm you by my once conimended beauty, 
By all your vows of love, end that great vow 
Which did incorporate andimake us one. Shake, 
4. To fubdue by fome fecret power; to 


amaze ; to overpower, 
l, in mine own woe charm'd, 
Could not find death, where I did hear‘him groan 3 
Nor feel him where he ftruck. Shake{pearee 
Mufick the fierceft grief can cberme Popes 
5. To fubdue the mind by pleafure. f 
"Tis your graces 
That from my mutent coufcience to my tongue 
Charms this report out. Sbakijpeare. 
Amoret! my lovely foe, 
Tell me where thy ftrength does le: 
Where the pow's that charms us fo, 
In thy foul, or in thy eye? Wallers 
Charm by accepting, by fubmitting fway.~ Pope. 
Chloe thus the foul alarm'd, 
Aw'd without fenfe, and without beauty charm'd. 
Pope. 
Cua’rmep. adj. Enchanted. 
Arcadia was the charmed circle, where all bis 


fpirits for ever fhould be enchanted. Sidney. 
©% We implore thy powerful hand, 
To ugdo the charMrd band - 
Of true virgin here diftretfed. Milten. 


CHARMER. nef. [from charm] 
1. One that has the power of charms‘or 
enchantments. 
That handkerchief , 
Did an Egyptian tu my mother give; 
She was a charmer, and could almoft read 


The thoughts of people. Shatefpearce 
The paftion you pretended, : 
Was only to obtain ; 
But when the charm is ended; 
The charmer you difdain. Dryden, 


2. Word of endearment among lovers. 
CHARMING particip. adj. [from charm.] 
Pleafing in the higheft degree. 

For ever alli goodnels will be charming, for ever 
all wickednefs will be moft odious. Spratt. 

O charming youth! in the frit op’ning page, 
So many graces in fo gretn an age. Dryccene 

CHARMINGLY. adv. [from charming] 
In fach a manner as to pleafe:exceed= 
ingly. | 
She finiied very charaingly, and di(covered as 
fine a fet of tect as ever eyesbehelde  dddifon. 
Cua’rmincyess. x. f. [from charming.] 
The power of pleating. 
CHAa'RNEL. adj. [charnel, Fr.] Contain- 
ing fleth, or carcaffes. 
Such are thofe thick and gloomy fhadows damp, 
Oft found in charnel vaults aod fepuichres a 
Ling'ring, and fitting by a new foace grave. Miles 
CHa RNEL-HOUSE. n. f. [charnier, Fr. 
from. caro, carnis} Latin.] The place 
under churches where the bones of the 
dead are repofited. 
It charael-boujes and oor graves muĝ fend 
Thofe, that we bury, back; our monuments 
Shall be the maws of kites. Shake/peares 
When they were’ in thofe charnel-beufes, every 
one was placcd in order, and a biack pillit ar coffin 
fet'by him. i Taylor. 
(CHART. n. f. [charta,Lat.] -A deline- 
ation or map of»coalts, for the ufe of 
failors. It is diftinguifhed from a map, 
by reprefenting only the coafts. 

The Portuguefe, when they had doubled the 

Cape of Good Hope, found skilful pilots, ufing 

altronomical 


(J 
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a‘tronomical inftruments, geographical chests, and 
compaffes. Aristhnat, 

CHARTER. a. f. [ckarta,,Latn. } 

1. A charter is a written evidence of things 
done between C and man. Charters 
are divided into charters of the king, 
and charters of private perfons. Charters 
of the king“are thofe, whereby the king 
paffeth any grant to any perfon or more, 
or to any body politick: as a charter of 
exemption, that no man fhall be em- 
pannelled on a jury ; charter of pardon, 
whereby a man is forgiven a felony, or 
other offeace. l Cowell. 

2. Any writing beftowing privileges or 
rights. 

If you deny it, let the danger light 
Upon your charter, and your city’s freedom. Shak. 
It is not to be wondered, that the grcat charter 
whereby God beftowed the whole earth upon Adam, 

* and confirmed it unto the fons of Nyah, being as 
brief in word as large in effe@t, hath bred much 
Suarrel of interpretation. Raleigh's Effays. 

Here was that charter feal’d, wherein the crown 

All marks of arbitrary power lays down. Denbam. 

She fhakes the rubbish from her mounting brow, 
And feems to have renew'd her charter’s date, 
Which heav’nwill to the death of time allow. 

Dryden. 

God renewed this charter of man’s fovereignty 

over the creatures. Seurb. 

3. Privilege; immunity; exemption. 

I muf have liberty, 
Withal as large a charter as the wind, 
To blow on whom l pleafe ;: for fo fools have ; 
And they that are moft galled with my folly, 
They mok muft laugh. Shakefpeare. 

My mother, 

Who has avcharter to extol her blood, 
When the does praife me, grieves me. Shakefp. 

CHARTER-PARTY. n.f. [chartre partie, 
Fr.) A paper relating to a contract, of 
which each party has a copy. 

Charter-parties, or contracts, made even upon the 
high fea, touching things that are not in their 
own nature maritime, belong not to the admiral’s 
jurifdidtios. Hale 

CHARTERED. adj: {from charter.} In- 


vefted:- with privileges by charter ; pri-, 


vileged. 
When he fpeaks 
The air, a cherter’d libertine, is till: Sbhakefp. 
Cua‘ry. ad. (from care.] Careful; cau- 
tious; wary ; frugal. 

Over his kindred he held a wary and chary 
care, which bountifully was expreffed, when oc- 
cahon fo required. Carcww’s Survey of Cornwall. 

The charicf maid is prodigal enough, 


+ If the unmafk her beauty to the moon. Sbake/p. 
To CHASE. v. a. [chafer, Fr.} 
1. To hunt. 
` Jt thall be as the chafed roe. Jfaiab. 


Mine enemies chofed me fore like a bird. 
Lamentations. 
2. To purfue as an enemy. , 

And Abimelech chafed him, and he fled before 

Lim. Sudges. 
One of you fhall chafeathoufand. Deuteronomy. 
3. To drive away. 

He that chafetb away his mother, is a fon that 

caufeth thame. Proverbs. 
4. To follow as a thing defirable. 
ç. To drive. 

Thue chafed by their brother's endlefs malice 
from prince to prince, and from place to place, 
they, for their fafety, fled at laft to the city of 
Bifennis. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 

When the following morn had chard away 
The flying ftars, and light reftor’d the day. Dryd. 

YoCuase Metals. See To ENCHASE, 
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Crase. n.f [from the verb.] 
1. Hunting ; as, the pleafures of the chape. 


z. Purfuit of any thing as game. 
Whilft he was naft’ning in the chaje, it feems, 
Of this fair couple, meets he on the way 
The father of this feeming lady. Shakefpeare. 
There is no chafe more pleafant, methinks, 
than to drive a thought, by good conduct, from 
one end of the world to another, and never to lofe 
fight of it till it fall into eternity. 
Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
3. Fitnefs to be hunted ; appropriation to 


chafe or {port. 
Concerning the beafts of cha/e, whereof the buck 
is the fir, he is called the fi-ft yeara fawn. Shak. 
A maid I am, and of thy virgin train ; 
Oh! let me ilill that {potlefs name retain, 
Frequent the forefts, thy chafe will obey, 
And only make the beatts of chafe my prey. Dryd. 
4. Purfuit of an enemy, or of fomething 


noxious. 

The admiral, with fuch thips only as could fud- 
denly be put in readinefs, made forth with them, 
and fuch as came daily in, we let upon them, and 
gave them chafe. Bacon. 

He fallied out upon them with certain troops of 
horfemen, with fuch violence, that he overthrew 
them, and, having them in chaft, did {peedy exe- 
cution. Kaclles's Hiflory of the Turks. 

They feek that joy, which us'd to glow 
Expanded on the hero’s face, 

When the thick {quadrons prefs’d the fae; 
And William led the glorious chafe. 

5. Purfuit of fomething as defirable. 

Yet this mad chafe ot fame, by few purfued, 
Has drawn deitru@tion on the multitude. 

Dryden's Juvenal. 


Prior. 


6. The game hunted. 
She, feeing the towering of her purfued chafe, 
went circling about, rifing fo with the Icfs fenfe of 
riling. Sidney. 
Hold, Warwick ! feek thee out fome other chafe, 
For I myielt muft put this deer to death. Shak. 
Honour °s the noblest chaje ; purfue that game, 
Ad’ recompenfe the lofs of love with fame. 
Granville. 
7- Open ground ftored with futh beaits as, 
are hunted. 

A receptacle for deer and game, of a middle na- 
ture between a foreft and a park ; being commonly 
lefs than a foreft, and not endued with 1b many 
liberties; and yet of a larger compafss-and {tored 
with greater diveriity of game, than a park. A 
chafe differs from arforett in this, becaufe it may? 
be in the hands of a fubje€t, which a foreft, in its 
proper nature, cannot: and from a park, in that it 
is not inclofed, and hath not only a larger compafs, 
and more {tore of game, but likewife more keepers 
and overfeers. Cowell. 

He and his lady both are at the lodge, 

Upon the north fide of this pleafant chafe. Shak. 
. The Cuase of a gun, is the whole bore 
or length of a piece, taken withinfide. 

Chambers. 
Cuase-cun. 2. f. (from chafe and gun.) 

Guns in the forepart_of the fhip, fired 

upon thofe that are purfued. 

Mean time the Belgians tack upon our rear, 

And raking chafe-guns through our ftern they fend. 


, Dryden. 
Cua‘ser. n. f. [from chafe.] 


1. Hunter; puriuer; driver. 

Then began 

A ftop i’ th’ ebafer, a retire; anon 

A rout, confufion thick. Shakefpeare. 

So faft he flies, that his reviewing eye 

Has loft the cbafers, and his var the cry., Denbam. 

Stretch'd on the lawn, his fecond hope furvey, 

At once the chafer, and at once the prey ! 
Lo, Rufus, tugging at the deadly dart, 

Biceds in the foreft like a wounded hart! 


2. An enchafer, 


co 


Pope. 
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Crago. n fe [xdoua.] 
1. A breach- unclofed ; 
an opening. ` j 
In ail that vifible corporeal world, we fee no 
chafms or gapse Locke. 
The water of this orb communicates with that 
of the ocean, by means of certain hiatufes or 
-chafms pafling betwixt it and the bottom of the 
ocean. Woodward. 
The ground aduft her riv’n mouth difparts, 
Horrible chafm! profound. ' Philip se 
Za A place unfilled; a vacuity. 
Some lazy ages, loft in eafe, 
= No a@ion leave to bufy chronicles ; 
Such, whofe fupine felicity but makes 
In tory chafms, in epochas miftakes. Dryden. 


CHASSELAS. n. f. [French.] A fort of 
grape. 

CHASTE. adj. [chafte, Fr. caffus, Lat.] 

1. Pure from all commerce of fexes ; as, a 
chafte virgin. 

Diana chaffe, and Hebe fair. Prior. 

2. With ‘refpeét to language, pure ; un- 
corrupt; not mixed with barbarous 
phrafes. 

3. Free from obfcenity. 

Among words which fignify the fame principal 
ideas, fome are clean and decent, others unclean 3 
fome cbaffe, others obfcene. Watts’s Logick. ` 

4. True to the marriage bed. 

Love your children ; be difcreet, chafe, keepers 

at home. Titus. 


CHASTE-TREER. n. fa [vitex, Lat.] 

This tree will grow to be eight or ten feet 
high, and produce fpikes of flowers at the extre- 
mity of every ftrong fhoot in autumn. Miller. 

To CHa sTEN. v. a. [chaftier, Fr. caftigos. 
Lat.] To corre&; to punifh; to mor- 
tify. 

Chaften thy fon while there is hope, and let not 
thy foul {pare for his crying. Proverbs. 

I follow thee, fafe guide! the path 
Thou lead'(t me; and to the hand of heav'n 

fubmit, , 
However chaff ning. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Some feel the rod, 
And own, like us, the father’s chaf'ning hand. 
Rowe. 


a cleft ; a gaps; 


From our loft purfuit fhe wills to hide 
Her clofe decrees, and chaften human pride. Priore 


To CHASTI'SE. v. a. [cafigo, Lat. an- 


ciently aecented on the firit fyllable, 
now on the laft. } 
1. To punih; to correct by 
to afflict for faults. 
My breaft I’ll burft with ftraining of my courage, 
But 1 will chaffife this high-minded ftrumpet. 
Shake/peares 
I am glad to fee the vanity or envy of the cant- 
ing chymitts thus difcovered and chaflifal. Boyle. 
Seldom is the world affrighted or cbhuftifed with 
figns or prodigies, earthquakes or inundations, fa- 
mines or plagues. Grew’s Cofmologia Sacra. 
Like you, commiffion'd to cbaftife and blefs, 
He muft avenge the world, and give it peace. Priore 


2. To:reduce to order, or obedience; to 


reprefs ; to reftrain; to awe. 
, Hie thee hither, 
That I may pour my fpirits in thine ear, 
And chgftifey with the valour of my tongue, 
All that impedes thee. Shake/pearee 
Know, Sir, that I 
Will not wait pinion’d at your mafter’s court, 
Nor once be chaftis'd with the fober eye 


punifhment ; 


Of dull Oétavia. Shake/pearee 
The gay focial fenfe 
By decency chaffis'd. Thomfon. 


CHASTI'8SEMENT. n. f. [chaftiment, Fr.] 
Correction ; punifhment; commonly, 
though 
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theugh not always, ufed of domeftick or | CnaT. 2. f The keys of trees are called 


pirental punifh ment. 

Shail I fo much dithonour my fair ftars, 

On equal terms w give him cbafifewcne P Skakefp. 

Ke held the chufilenere of one, which molefte 
the fee of Rome, pleating to God. Raleigh's E/fays. 

For (even years what cana child be guilty of, 
but lying, or ill-natured tricks ? the repeated com- 
miGion of which thall bring him to the chaftifemenr 
of the roil. Locke. 

He receives a fit of ficknefs asthe kind chafife- 
wert and Jilcipline cf his heavenly Father, to wean 
his affections fron) the world. Bentley. 
Cuastiry. n, f. [cafitas, Lat.) 

1. Purity of the body. 

Who can bt bound by any folemn vow 4 
To force a fpotlefs virgin's chafity ? Shake/peare. 

Coulity is either abitinence or continence: ab- 
flinence is that of virgins or widows ; continence, 
of married perlons : chafte marriages are honour- 
able ard pleafing to Gods 

Evin lere, where frozen chaftity retires, 
Love finds an al-ar for forbidden fires. © Pope. 
2. Freedom froin obicenity. 

There is not chuffiry enough in language, 
Without offence t»utier them. Shat, Much Ado. 
3. Freedom from bad mixture of any 
kind ; purity of language, oppofed to 
barbarifms. 

CiHasti'ser. 2. f. [from chaftife.] The 
perfon that chaltites ; a punifher; a 
corrector. ; 
CHa‘stety. adu. [from chaffe.] Without 
incontinence; purely ; without conta- 
mination. 


CHATTEL. n. f 


chats; as, ath chats. 


CHA rELLANY. n. J. (chdtelenie, Fri] 


The diftrictt under the dominion of a 
caftle. a 

Here are about twenty towns and forts of great 
importance, with their chatclianies and dependen- 
cies. * Dryden. 
[See CATTLE.) Any 
moveable pofitfion: a term now fcarce 
ufed but in forms of law. 

Nay look not big, nor ftamp, nor*ftare, nor 

fret; 
I will be mafter of what is mine own ; 
She is my goods, my chattels. Shakefpeare. 
Honour's a leafe for lives to come, 
And cannot be extended from 
The legal tenant; “tis a charrle 


Not to be forfeited in batrle. Wudibras. 


Taylor. | To CHAE TER. v. n. [cagueter, Fr.] 
1. To make a noife as a pie, or other 


unharmonious bird. 

Nightingales feldom fing, the pic {till chartereeb. 
\ Sidney. 

So doth the cuckow, when the mavis fings, 
Begin his witlefs note apace to chatrer.  Spenfer. 
There was a crow fat chartering upon the back 
of a fheep: Well, firrah, fays the theep, you duri} 
nat have done this to a dog. L Eftrarge. 

Your birds of knowledge, that in dufky air 
“Chatter futurity. Dryden. 


2. To make a noife by collifion of ‘the 


teeth. 
Stood Theodore furpris’d in deadly fright, 
With chatrring teeth, and briftling hair upright. 


You thould not pafs here; no, though it were : - Dryden. 
as virtuous to licas to live chaftely. Sbukefpeare. Dip but your toes into cold water, ' 
Make firit a long of joy afd Jove, Their correfpondent teeth will charter. © Prior. 


Which c@afely tlame in royal eyes. 
Succvilion of a long defcent, 
Which ¢bafely in the channels ran, 


And from our demi-gods began. Dryden. 


Wetton. | 3- To talk-idly or carelefly. 


Suffer no hour to pats away in a lazy idlencfs, 
an impertinent chattering, or ufclefs trifles. 
Watts's Legick. 


Cua’stness. n. f. [from chafle.] Chafti-|Cna’tter. 2. f [from the verb.] 


ty ; purity. 

Tp CHaT. van. [from caqueter, Fr. Skin- 
ner; perhaps from achat, purchafe or 
cheapening, on account of the prate 
naturally produced in a bargain; or 
only, as it is moft likely, contracted 
trom chatter.) To prate; to talk idly ; 


to prattle; to cackle; to chatter; toy 


converfe at eafe. : 
Thus chatten the people in their fteads, 
Ylike as a monftcr of many heeds. Spenfer. 
Eccaufe that I familiarly fometimes 
Do ufe you for my fool, and chat with you, 
Your faucinefs will jeft upon my love. Skake/peare. 
The thepherds on the lawn 
Sat fimply eéarting in a ruftick row. Milton. 
With much good-will the motion was-embrac’d, 
To chet a while on their adventures pafs'd. Dryd. 
Jo Cuat. v.a. Totalkof. Not in ufe, 


unlefs ludicroufly. 

All tongues {peak of him, and the bleared fights 
Are fpectacled to fee him. Your praccling nurfe 
Into a rapture lets her baby cry, 

While the chats him. ~  Shakefpcare. 
CHaT. nf. (fromthe verb.) Idie talk ; 


prate; flight or negligent tattle. 
Lords, that can prate 
As amply and unneceflarily ° 
As this Gonzalo, ! myfelf would make 
A chough af as drep chet. Sbhake[peare. 
The time betwecn before the fire they far, 
And Morten'd the delay by pleafing chat. Dryden. 
The leaft is good, far greater than the tickling 
of his palate with a glafs of wine, or thc idle char 
of 2 foaking club. Locke. 
Snuff, or the fan, fupplies each paufe of char, 
Wich Gnzing, laugiing, ogling, and all that. Pepe. 
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1. Noife like that of a pie or monkey. 


The mimick ape began his chatter, 


How evil tongues his lite befpatter.. Swift. 


2. Idle prate. - 


HA TTERER. 2. f. [from chatter.} An 


‘idle talker; a prattler. 
Cra‘twoop. 2. /. Little fticks; fuel. 
Cua’venver. n. f. [cheve/ne, Fr.) The 


chub: a filh. 


Thefe are a choice bait for the chub, or cha- 
wender, or indeed any great fili. Walton's Argler. 


CHAUMONTE'LLE. n. J: [French.] A 


fort of pear. 


To CHAW. v.a. [kaweñ, Germ.] To 


champ between the tecth; to mafticate; 
to chew. `~ r 

I home returning, fraught with fouldefpight, 
And chawing vengeance all the way I-went. 


Spenfer's Fairy Queen. 


They come to us, hut us love draws ; 
He fwallows us, and rever cAcws 5 
He is the tyrant pike, and we the fry. Dorne. 
Whether he found any ufe of chaqvine littic 
fponges, dipt in ojl, in his mouth, when he was 
perfectly under water, and at a diitance from hi# 
engine. Boyle. 
The man who laught but once to fee an afs , 
Mumbling to make the crofs-grain’d thiftles pafs, 
Might laugh again, to feea jury ebaw 


The prickles uf unpalatable law. Dryden. 


Cuaw. n.f. [from the verb.] The chap; 
the upper or under part of a veais, 


mouth. 

I will turn thee back, and put hooks into thy 
chavs, and will bring thec forth and all thine 
arD ye Ezchil. 


CHE 


Cra’woron. a. A Entrails. 

Add thereto a tyger's chawdron, 

For the ingredients of our cauldron Shakepeare. 
CHEAP. adj. [ceapan, Sax. koopen, Dutch, 
to buy.] i 
1. To be had at a low rate; purchafed 

for a {mall price. 

Where there are a great many fellers to a few 
buyers, , there the thing-to be fold will be cheap. 
On the other fide, raife up a gieat many buyers 
for a few fellers, and the fame thing will imme- 
diately turn dear. Laks. 

2. Of {mall value; eafy to be had; not 
re{pected. i 

The goodnefs, thatis cheap in beauty, makes 
beauty briefin guodnefs. Shakepearte 

Had I fo lavith of my prefence been, 

So common hackney'd in the eves of men, 
So ftale and cheap to vulgar company. Shuke/peare. 

He that is too much in any thing, fo that he 
giveth another occafion of focicty, maketh himfelf 
cheap. Bacon. 

May your fick fame ftill languih till it die, 
And you grow cheap in every. fubjet's eye. Dryden. 

The titles of dittin€tion, which belong to us, 
are turned into terms of derifion, and every way is 
taken, by profane mca, towards rendering us cheep 
and contemptible. i Atterbury. 

CHEAP. n. f. [cheping is an old word for 
market; whence Eaftchedp, Cheapfide.] 
Market ; purchale ; bargain: as, good 
cheap, à bon marche, Fr. 

The fame wine which we pay fo dear for 
now-a-days, in that good world was very good 
cheap. Sidney. 

lt is many a man’s cafe to tire himfelf vut 
with hunting after that abroad, which he carries 
about him all the while, and imay have it betier 
cheap at home. L'Efirange. 
” Some few infulting cowards, who love to vapour 
good cheap, may trample on tisofe who give leait 


refiftance. Decay of Pity. 
To Cue’aPen. v. a..-[ceapan, Sax. to 
buy.] 


1. To attempt to purchafe; to bid for 
any thing ; to afk the price of any com- 
modity. 

Rich the thall be, that’s certain; wife, or I'll 
none: virtuous, or I "il never cheapen her. Skak. 
The firt he cheapened. was a Jupiter, which 
would have come at a very eafy rate. L'Efrange. 
She flipt fometimes to Mrs. Thody's, 
To cheapen ten. Prior. 
To fhops in crowds the daggled females fly, 


Pretend to cheapen goods, bu: nothing buy. Swifte 


2. To leffen value. ; 
My hopes purfue a brighter diadem, 
Can any brighter than the Roman be ? 
I find my proffer'd love has cheapen'd me. Dryden 
Cue’aPiy. adv. [trom cheap.] Ata 
{mall price ; at-a low-rate. 
: By thete I fee 
So great a day as this is cleap/y bought. Shake/p. 
Blood, rapines, maffacres, were cheaply bought, 
So mighty recompence your beauty brought. Dryd. 
Cue arness. af. [from cheap.) Low- 
nefs of price. 


Ancient ftatutes incite merchant-ftrangers to, 


' bring in commedities ; having for end chcapneft. 
Bacon. 
The difcredit which is grown upon Ireland, has 
been the great difcouragement to other nations fo 
tranfplant themfelves hither, and prevailed farther 
than all the invitations which the cbeapnels and 
plenty of the country has made them, Temple 

Curar, Sce CHEER. 

To CHEAT. v. a. [of uncertain deriva- 
tion; probably from acheter, Fr. to pur- 
chafe, alluding to the tricks ufed in 
makiog bargains. Sec the noun.] 

1. To 


CHE 
“t. To defraud ; to impofe upon ; to trick. 
It is ufed commonly of low cunning. 

It.is a dangerous commerce, where an honeft 
man is fure at firft of being cheated ; and he reco- 
vers not his loffes, bug by learning to cheat others. 

E” Dryden. 

There are people who find that the moft effec- 
tual way to cheat the people, is always to pretend 
to infallible cures. f Tillorfen. 

2. It has of before the thing taken away 
by fraud. 

{ that am curtail’d of man’s fair proportion, 
Cheated of feature by diflembling nature, 
Deform'd, unfinith'd. Sbakefpeare. 

Cueart. x. fa [from the verb. Some think 
abbreviated from e/cheat, becaufe many 
fraudulent .meafures being taken by the 
lords of manours in procuring efcheats, 

* cheat, the abridgment, was brought to 
convey a bad meaning. ] 

1. A fraud ; a trick; an impofture. 

The pretence of publick good is a cheat that 
will ever pafs, though fo abufed by ill men, that 
I wonder the good do not grow afhamed to ufe it. 
. Temple. 

Empirick politicians ufe deceit, 

Hide what they give, and cure but by a cheat. 
Dryden. 

When I confider life, "tis all a cheat 3 
Yet, fool’d with hope, men favour the deceit : 

- Truf on, and think to-morrow will repay ; 
To-morrow `s falfer than the former day ; 

Lyes worfe ; and while it fays we fhall be bleft 
With fome new joy, cuts off what we poffeit. 
s Dryden. 

2. A perfon guilty of fraud. 

Difimulaticn can be no further ufeful than it is 
concealed ; for as much as no man will truft a 
known cheat. South. 

Like that notorious coeat, vat fums I give, 
Only that you may keep me while I live. Dryden. 


CHEATER. n. f 
practifes fraud. 
I will be cheater to them both, and they fhall be 
exchcquers to me. [It is here tor efcheater. ] 
Sbhake/peare. 
They fay this town is full of couzenage, 
As nimble jugglers that deceive the eye; 
Difguifed chcaters, prating mountebanksy 
And many fuch like libertines of fin. Sbakefpeare. 
He is no fwaggerer, hoftefs; a tame cheater i’ 
faith. Cheater, call you him? I will bar no 
honet man my houfe, nor no cheater, Shakefpeare. 
All forts of injurious perfons, the facrilegious, 
* the detainers of tithes, cheaters of men's inhe- 
ritances, falfe witneffes and accufers. 
Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
Jo CHECK. ~v. a. [from the French 
echecs, chefs; from whence we ufe, at 
that game, the term checkmate, when 
we ftop our adverfary from carrying on 
his play any farther. ] 
1. To reprefs ; to curb. 
Referve thy Rate; with better judgment check 
This hideous rafhneft. Sbakefpeare. 
Fames may te fown and raifed, they may be 
Spread and multiplied, they may be checked and laid 
dead. i Bacon. 
I hate when vice can bolt her arguments, 
Acd virtue has no tongue to check her prides Milton. 
He who fat at a table, richly and delicioufly 
furnifhed, but with a fword hanging over bis head 
by one fingle thread or hair, furely had enough to 
check his appetite. South. 
2. To reprove ; to chide. 
Richard, with his eye brimful of tears, 
Then check'd and rated by Northumberland, 
Did fpeak thefe words, now prov'd a prophecy. 
Sbakifpeare. 


His fault is much, and the good king his matter. 


Will check him for ite Sbakelpeare. 


Vou. I. 


{from cheat.] One that 


CHE 


3. To compare a bank note, or other bill, 
with the correfpondent paper. 
4. To controul by a counter-reckoning. 


To CHECK. v. n. 
1. To ftop; to make a ftop: with az. * 
With what wing the ftanyel checks at it. Sdak. 
He mutt obferve their macd on whom he jetts, 
The quality of the perfons, and the time; 
And, like the haggard, check at every feather 
That comes before his eye. Shakelpeare. 
The mind, once jaded by an attempt above its 
power, either is difabled for the future, or elfe 
checks at any vigorous undertaking ever after. Locke. 


f2. To clafh ; to interfere. 
If love check with bufinefs, it troubleth men’s 
fortunes. Bacon. 

3- To ftrike with repreffion. 
I'll avoid his prefence ; 

i It checks too trong upon me. 


Cuecx. ø. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Repreffure ; ftop; rebuff ; fudden re- 
ftraint. , 
Rebellion in this land fhall lofe his fway, 
Meeting the check of fuch another day. Sbake/p. 
We fee alfo, that kings that have been fortunate 
conquerors in their firft years, muft have fome check 
or arreft in their fortunes. Bacon's Effays. 
God hath of late years manifefted himfelf in 
a very dreadful manner, as if it were on purpofe 
to give a check to this infolent impiety. Tillot/cn. 
It was this viceroy’s zeal, which gave a remark- 
able check to the firft progrefs of chriftianity. 
Addifon’s Freeboldcr. 
God put it into the heart of one of our princes, 
to give a check to that facrilege which had been 
but too much winked at. Atterbury. 
The great ftruggle with paffions is in the firft 
check. Rogers. 
2. Reftraint; curb; government; conti- 


nued reftraint. : 

They who come to maintain their own breach 
of faith, the check of their confciences much 
breaketh their fpiric. Hayward. 

The impetuofity of the new officer's natuye 

` needed fome reftraint and check, for fome time, 
to his immoderate pretences and appetite of power, 
Clarendon. 

Some free from rhyme or reafon, rule or check, 
Break Prifcian’s head, and Pegafus’s neck. Pope. 

While fach men are in truft, who have no check 
from within, nor any views but towards their in- 
teret. Swift. 

3. A reproof; a flight. 
Oh ! this life 
Is nobler than attending for a checke Shake/peare. 
I do know, the ftatc, 
However this may gall him with fome check, 
Cannot with fafety caft him. Sbakefpeare. 
4. Adiflike ; afudden difguft ; fomething 
tht {tops the progrefs. 

Say I thould wed her, would not my wife fubjects 
Take check, and think it ftrange? perhaps revolt ? 

Dryden. 

5. In falconry, when a hawk forfakes her 

proper game to follow rooks, pies, or 
other birds that crofs her flight. 

Chambers. 

A young woman is a hawk upon her wings; 
and if the be handfome, fhe is the more fubjeé to 
go outon checke Suckling. 

When whittled from the fint 
Some falcon ftoops at whar her eye defign`d, 
And with her eagernefs, the quarry mi{s'd, 
Straight flies at check, and clips it down the wind. 
Dryden. 


6. The perfon checking ; the caufe of re- 
. Ktraint ; a ftop. 

He was unhappily too much ufed as a cbrek 

upon the lord Coventry. Clarendon: 

A fatirical poet is the check of the laymen on 

bad pricite. Dryden's Fables, Preface., 


Dryder. 


CHE 


7. Any ftop or interruption. 

The letters have the natural produ€tion by feve- 
ral checks or ftops, or, as they are ufually called, 
articulations of the breath or voice. 

Holder's Elements of Speechs 


ees correfpondent cipher of a bank- 

ill. 

g. Aterm ufed in the game of chefs, when 
One party obliges the other either to 
move or guard his king. 

10. Clerk of the:CuecK, in the king’s 
houfehold, has the check and controul- 
ment of the yeomen of the guard, and 
all the ufhers belonging to the royal 
family. 

11. Clerk of the Curcx, in the king’s 
navy at Plymouth, is alfo the name of 
an officer invefted with like powers. 

Chambers. 

To CHECKER. } v. a. [from echecs, chefs, 

To Cue’quer.§ Fr.] To variegate or 
diverfify, in the manner of a chef- 
board, with alternate colours, or with. 
darker and brighter parts. 

The grey-eyed morn {miles onthe frowningnight, 


Check’ ring the eaftern clouds with ftreaks of light. 
Shakefpeare. 
The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind, 
And make a checker’d fhadow on the ground. 
Shakefpcaree 
As the fnake, rolled in the flow’ry bank, 
With fhining checker’d Nough, doth fting a child; 
That for the beauty thinks it excellent. Shake/p. 
The wealthy fpring yet never bore 
That fweet nor dainty flower, 
That damatk’d not the checker’d floor 


Of Cynthia’s fummer bower. Drayton. 
Many a youth and many a maid 
Dancing in the checker’d fhade. Milton. 


In the chefs-board, the ufe of each chefs-man is 
determined only within that chequered piece of 
wood. Locke. 

In our prefent condition, which is a middle 
ftate, our minds are, as it were, chequered with 
truth and falfehood. Addifun. 

The océan intermixing with the land, fo 4s to 
ebecker it into earth and water. 

Woodward's Natural Hiftoy. 

Here waving groves a checker'd {cene difplay, 
And part admit, and part exclude the daye Popes 

CHE’CKER. lz. S. Work varied al- 
Cue cKER-worKk. § ternately as to-its 
colours or materials. 

Nets of checker-work and wreaths of chain-work 
for the chapiters which were upon th: top of the 
pillars. i 1 Kingse 

CHE'CKMATE. n. fi [echec et mat, Fr.] 

The movement on the chefs-board that 

«kills the oppofite men; or hinders them 
from moving. 

Love they him call*d, that gave methe checkmate, 
But better might they have behote him hate. Spen/. 

CHE'CKROLL. 2. f. [from check and roll.] 
A roll or book, containing the names of 
{uch as are attendants on, and in pay to, 
great perfonages, as their houfehold fer- 
vants. It is otherwife called the cheguer- 
roll, Cowell, 

Not daring to extend this law further than tə 
the king's fervanes in checkroll, left it fhould have 
been too harfh to the gentlemen of the kingdom. 

3 Bacon's Henry VIL 

CHEEK. ».f. [ceac, Saxon.] 

1, The fide of the face below the eye. 

And now and then an ample tear trill'd down 
Her delicate cheek. Shake/peares 

„Her beauty hangs upon the check of night, 
Like a rich jewel in an Æ thiop’s eas. SBake/pearse 


Qq I faall 
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1 thail-furvey, and ipy 
Deathin thy ceeds, and darknefs in thy eye. Denne. 
Daughter.of the rofe, whofe cbeeks unite 
The diti ring, tides of the red and white; 
Who heav'n's alternate beauty well difplay, 
The bluth of morning and the milky way. Dryd. 
2. A general name among mechanicks tor 


almott ali thofe pieces of their machines’ 


and inftrumentsithat.are double, and per- 
fectly alike. Chambers. 
Cre’exsone.n. f. [from cheek and bone. } 
I cut the wsmour, and felt the Aug: it lay 
partly under the os jugale, or cheekbone. Wifeman. 
CHEEKTOOTH. ». f- [from check and 
tooth.) The hinder-tooth or tufk. 
He hath the checkteeth of a great lion. Foel. 
CHEER. n. f. [čhere, Fr. -entertainment ; 
cara, Sp. the countenance. It feems to 


have, in Engiith, fome relation to both: 


thefe fenfes. ] 
a. Entertainment; provifions ferved at a 
feat. 


But though my cates be mean, take them in 


good part; 
Better cheer you may Lave, but not with better 
heart. Shakefpeare. 


His will was never determined to any purluit of 

good cheer, poignant fauces, and delicious wines. 
Locke. 
2. Invitation to.gatety. 

You do not give the cheer 5 the feaft is fold 
Thatis not often vouched, while "tis making, 
*Tis given with welcome, Sbhake/peare. 

3. Gaiety; jollity. 

I have not that alacrity of fpirit, 

Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have. Shak. 
4. Air-of the countenance. 

Right faithful true he was in deed and word, 
But of his cheer did fcem too folemn fad : 
Nothing cid he dread, but ever was ydrad. Spenfer. 

Which publick death, receiv’d with fuch a cheer, 
As not a figh, a look, a fhrink bewrays 

The leaf felt touch of a degenerous fear, 
‘Gave life to envy, to his courage praife. Dariel. 

He ended ; and his words their drooping cheer 
Eplighten'd, and their languifh’d hope reviv'd. 

Milton. 
At length appear 
Her grifly brethren ftretch'd upon the bier : 
Pale at the fudden fight, fhe chang’d her cheer. 
4 i Dryden. 
g. Perhaps Oa of mind in general ; 
for we read of heavy cheer. = 

Then were they all of good cheer, and they alfo 

» took fomeé meat. Ags. 
Yo Corer. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To incite; to,éencourage ; to infpirit. 
He complained that he was ‘betrayed; yet, tor 
all that, was nothing difcouraged, but cheered up 
the footmen. Knoles. 
He cheer'd the dogs to follow her who fled, 
And vow’'d revenge on.her devoted head. 
Drydens Fables. 
2. To comfort ; to confole. 
J dicd, ere I could lend thee'aid ; 
But cheer thy heart, and be thou not difmay'd. 
Shakefpeare. 
Difpleas'd at what, not fuftering, they had feen, 
They went to cheer the fa€tion of the green. Dryd. 
3. To gladden. 
Hark ! a glad voice the lonely defert cheers : 
Prepare the way 5 a god, agod appears! Pope's Mc. 
The facred fun, above the waters rais‘d, 
Thro” heavea’s cternal brazen portals blaz‘d, 
And wide o'er carth ditfus'd his cheering ray. Popes 
To CHEER., v.n. To grow pay or gladfoie. 
At fight of thee my gloomy foul cheers up 3 
My hopes revive, and gladnefs dawns within me. 
A. Philips. 
Cue’erer.n.f. [from Zocheer.} Gladner; 


giver of gaiety. 


CHE 
To thee alone’ be praile, 
From whom our joy defcends, 

Thou chverér of our days. Witton. 
Angling was, after tedious ftudy, a reft to his 
mind, a chcerer of his fpirits, adiverter of fadneis, 
acalmer of unquiet thoughts. Walton's Angier. 
Saffron is the falet and moft fimple cordial, the 
greateft reviver of the heart, and cbcerer of the 

{pirits. Temple. 

Prime cbecrer, light, 

Of all material beings firft and bet. Thcmf. Summer. 
CHEERFUL. adj. [from cheer and full. ] 
1. Gay; full of life; full of mirth. 

Lhe cheerful birds of fundry kind 
Do chdunt fweet mulick to delight his mind. 


Fairy Queen. 


z. Having an appearance of gaiety. 
A merry heart maketh a cheerful countenance ; 
but by forrow of the heart the {pirit is broken. 


Proverbs., 


CHEERFULLY. adu.. [from cheerful] 
Without dejection ; with willingnefs ; 
with gaiety. 

Pluck up thy fpirits, look cheerfully upon me. 

Shake/peare. 

To their known ftations cheerfully they go. Dryd. 

Doétrine is that which muft prepare men for dif- 
cipline ; and men never go on fo cheerfully, as 
when they fee where they gos South. 

May the man, 
That cheerfully recounts the female's praife, 
Find equal love, and love's untainted {wects 
Enjoy with honour. Philips. 

CHEERFULNESS. 2. f. [from chearful.] 

1. Freedom from dejection ; alacrity. 

Basbaroffa, ufing this exceeding decd High and 
forwardrefs of his foldicrs, weighed up the fourtecn 
gallics he had funk. Kuolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 

With what refolution and cheerfu/nefs, with what 
courage and patience, did vaft numbers of all forts 
of people, in the firft-ages of chriftianity, encounter 
all the rage and malice of the world, and embrace 
torments and death ! Tillotfon. 

2: Freedom from gloominefs. 

I marvelled to fee hér receive my commandments 
with fighs, and yet do them with cheerfulne/s. Sidn. 

Cue’ ER LESS. adj. [from cheer.] Without 
gaiety, comfort, or gladnefis. 

For fince mine eye your joyous fight did mifs, 
My cheerful day is turn’d to cheerlefs night. Fairy Q. 

A Ona bank, befide a Sines, $ IX 

Heav’n her cov’ring, earth her pillow, 

Sad Amynta figh'd alone, 

From the cheer/e/s dawn of morning 
Till the dews of night returning. 

Cue zerey. adj. [from cheer.] 

1. Gay; cheerful. 

They are ufetul to mankind, in affording them 
convenient fituations of houfes and villages, re- 
fie€ting the benign and cherifhing fun-beams, and 
fo rendcring their habitations both more comfort- 
able and more cheer/y in winter. Ray cn the Creaticn. 

2. Not gloomy; not EE 

CHE'ERLY. adu, [fromcheer.] Cheerfully. 

Under heavy arms tke youth of Rome 
Their long laborious marches overcome ; 

Cheerly their tedious travels undergo. Dryd. Virgil. 

In God's name, cheerly on, courageous friends, 
To reap the harveft ot perpetual peace, 

By this one bloody trial of tharp war. Shakefpeare. 

Oft liftening how the hounds and horn 
Checrly roufe the fumb'ring morn. Milton. 

Cueery. adj. [from cheer.] Gay; 
{prightly ; having the power to make 
gay: a ludicrous word, 

Come, let us hie, and quaff a cheery bowl; 

Lee cyder new wath forrow trom thy foul. 
Gay's Paftorals, 


Dryden. 


CHEESE. x. /. [cafeus, Lat. cyre, Saxon.], 


A kind of food made by preffing ‘the 
curd of coagulated milk, and fuftening 
the mags to dry. 


CHE 


I wil] rather trut a Fleming withemy butter, 
the Welfhman with my cheefe, thin my wife with 
herfelf. WRibhefpeerc. 

Cue’esecaxe.n. /. [from cheefe and cake. ] 
A cake made of foft curds, fugar, and 
butter. : 

Effeminate he fat, and quiets 
Strange produce of a cbecfecake dict. Pris. 

Where many a man, at variance wih his wife, 

With foft’ning mead and cbecfecake ends the ftrifes 
King. 

CHE’ESEMONGER. x. f. [from cheefe and 

- mouger.) One who deals in cheefe. 

A true owl of London, 
That gives out he's undore, 
Being a checfimonger, 
By trufting. 


Ben Fonfene 


| Cue’esepress. x. /. [from chee/e and pre/s.} 


The preis in which the curds are prefledy 
The cleanly cbecfeprefs fhe-could never turn, 
Her aukward fit did ne'er employ the churn. 
Gay's Poftcrals. 
CHE'ESEVAT. 7. f. [from cheefe and vat.] 
The wooden cafe in which the curds are 
confined when: they are preffed into 
cheefe. 
His fenfe occafions the carelefs ruftic to judge 
the fun no bigger than a checfewat. Glanville. 
Cue’esy. adj. [from cheefe.] Having the 
nature or form of cheefe. 
Acids mixed with them precipitate a tophaccous 
chalky matter, but not a chee/y fubftince. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
CHe’ty. wf. [ebela, Lat.] The claw of 
a fhell Afh. 
It happeneth often, J confefs, that a lobfter hath 
the chely, or great Claw, of one fide longer-than the 


other. Browne 
oe 
CuHe’mistry. See CuymistTry. . 
Cue’quer. See CHECKER. 


Yo CHE’RISH. wv. a. [cherir, Fr.] To 
{upport and forward with encourage- 
ment, help, and protection ; to shelter ; 
to nurfe up. ; 

Whenever Buckingham doth turn his hate 
Upon your grace, and not with duteous love 
Doth cberifb you and yours, God punith me 
With hate in thofe where I expe&t moft love. Shake 

J would J were thy birda=———. =.. 

Sweet, fo would I; 

But 1 fhould kill thee with too much cheri/bing. 
Shakefpzaree 

What doth cdcrifh weeds but gentle air? Shake/p. 

Magiftrates ‘have always thought themfelves 
concerned to cherifo rcligion, and to maintain in 
the minds of men the telief of a God and another 
life. Tisiotjons 

But old god Saturn, which doth all devour, 
Doth cherijb her, and itill augments her might. 

Davitt. 

He that knowingly commits an ill, has the up- 
braidings of his own confcience ; thofe who 2& by 
errour, have its cherifbings and encouragements to 
animate them. Decay of Piety. 

CHERISHER. v. f [from cherifo.} An 
encourager ; a {upporter. 

One of their greateft praifes it is to be the 
maintainers and cherifeers of a regular devotion, 
a reverend worthip, a true and decent picty. Spratr. 


CHE'RISHMENT. x. f. [from cherifp.} Ena 
couragement ; fupport; comfort. It is 
now obfolete. 

T'he one lives her age's ornament, 
That with rich bounty, andi deur cherifbment, 
Supports the praife of noble poefic. 
Spenfer’s Tears of Muses. 

CHE’RRY. nf. [cert/e, Fr. cerafis, 

Cwesrry-TReEe.§ Late] 

The {pecies are, te The common rel or garden 
cherry. 2. Large Saanith cherry. 3. The red heart 
cheery. 4. The white heart cherrys ge Phe blecd- 


ing 


` 


CHE 


ing heart cherry. 6. The black heart cherry. 

7. The May cherry, 8. The black cherry, or, ma- 

gard. 9. The axchduke cherry. 10+ ‘The yellow 
> Spanifh cherry. 11. The Flanders clutter cherry. 

12. The carnation cherry. 13. The large black 

cherry. 14+ Thebird cherry. 15. The red bird 
~ or Cornith cherry. $6. The largeit double flower- 

ed cherry. 1 c double flowered cherry. 

18. The commo wild cherry. 19. The wild 

northern Englith cherry, with late ripe fruit. 

20. The fhock or perfumed cherry. 21. The 

cherrytree with ftriped leaves. And many other 

forts of cherries; as the amber cherry, lukeward, 
corane, Gafcoigne, and*the morello, which is 
chiefly planted for preferving. 

This fruit was brought out of Pontus at the 
time of the Mithridatic victory by Lucullus, in 
the year of Rome 680; and was brought into Bri- 
tain about 120 ycars afterwards, which was fin. 
Dom. 553 and was foon after fpread through moft 
parts of Eurcpe. 
`- Some afk but a pin, a nut, acherry tone’; but 

£, more covetous, would have achain, Skhake/p. 

July I would have drawn in a jacket of light- 
yellew, eating cherries, with his face and bofom 
‘fun-burnt. Peacham. 

A litsle fpark of life, which, in its firt appear- 
ance, might be inclofed in. the hollow of a cherry 
ftone. Hale. 
Cue’rry. aaj. [from the fubftantive. ] 

Refembling a cherry in colour. 

Shore's wife hath a pretty foot, 

A cherry lip, a paffing pleafing tongue. Sbake/p. 
Cue rey-bayr. , See LAUREL. 
CHERRY CHEEKED. adj. [trom cherry and 

cheek.) Having ruddy checks. 

I warrant them cberrychcek'd country girls. 

Congreve. 
CHE'RRYPIT. 2./. [from cherry and pit. ] 

A child’s play, in which they throw 

-cherry ftones into a fmall hole. 

What, man! “tis not for gtavity to play at cber- 
rypit. Shahifpeare. 

CHERSON ESE. nef. [ xreccencos. ] A pe- 
ninfula; a tract of land almoft furrouna- 
ed by the fea, but joined to the conti- 
nent by a narrow neck or ifthmus. 

CHERT. n. f. [froin quartz, Germ.] A 
kind of flint. 

Fiżat is moft commonly found tn form of no- 
dules; but “tis fomceitimes found in thin ftratæ, 
when ‘tis called chert. Woodward. 

CHE RUB. n. f [ana flur. rand = It is 
fometimes written in the plural, im- 
properly, cherubims.] A celeitial fpi- 
rit, which, in the hierarchy, is placed 
next inorder to the feraphim. All the 
feveral defcriptions which the Scripture 
gives us of cherubin, differ from one 
another; as they are defcribed in the 
fhapes of men, eagles, oxen, lions, and 
in a compoiition of all thefe figures put 
together. The hieroglyphical reprefen- 
tations in the embroidery upon the cur- 
tains.of the Tabernacle, were called 


by Mofes, Exod. xxvi. 1. cherubim of 


cunning work. Calmet. 
‘Lhe roof o° th’ chamber 

With gold cberubinis ts fretted. 
Heav’n'sechcrudbing hors’d 

Upon the fighthe(s courfers of the air, 

Shall blow the horrid deed in ev'ry cye, 

That tears fhall drown the wind. Shak-fpeare. 

Some cherub finishes what you begun, 
And to a miracle improves a tune. Prior. 


Cuervu sic. adj, [from cherub.) Ange- 


lick ; relating to the cherubim. .. 
‘Thy words | 

Attcntive, 2nd with more delighted ear, 

Divine inftsuctos ! I.bave keard; than when 


Shake/peare. 


CHERUBIN. adj. (from cherub, ] Angelical. 


Cue’ravit. A. f (charopbyllum, Lat.] An 


To Cue rup. v. n. [from cheer; perhaps 


CHE'sSLIP. n. f. A {mall vermin, that lies 
Miller. Ẹ 4 
CHESS. a. f. [echecs, Fr.] A nice and 


CHE 


Cherubickh fongs by night from neighb'ring hills 

Aerial mufick fend. Miltons Paradife Loft. 
And on the eaft fide of the garden place 

Cherubick watch. Milton's Paradife Lof. 


This fell whore of thine 
Hath in her more deftruction than thy {word, 
For all her cherubin look. Skake/peare. 


umbelliferous plant. Miller. 


from cheer up, corrupted to cherup.] To 
chirp; to ufe a cheerful voice. 
The birds 
Frame to thy fong their cheerful cheruping ; 
Or hold their peace for Shame of thy tweet lays. 
Spenfere 


under ftones or tiles. Skinner. 


abftrufe game, in which two fets of men 


are moved in oppofition to each other. 
This game the Pe:fian magi did invent, 
The force of Eaftern wifdom to exprefs ; 
From thence to bufy Europeans fent, 
And ftyl’d by modern Lombards penfive chefs. 
Denham, 
So have I feen a king on che/s 
(Fis rooks and knights withdrawn, 
His queen and bifhops in dittrets) 
Shifting about, grow lefs and lefs, 


With here and there a pawn. Dryden. 


CHE’SS-APPLE. » A fpecies of Wild 


Service. 

Cue'ss-poarp. n. f: (from che/s and 
board.) The board or table on which the 
game of chefs is played. 

And cards are dealt, and che/s-boards brought, 
To eafe the pain of coward thought. Prior. 

Cue‘ss-man. z. f. [from che/s and man. ]} 

, A-puppet for chefs. 

A company of chefs-men ftanding on the fame 
fquares of the chefs-board where we left them, 
we fay they are all in the fame place, or un- 
moved. Locke. 

CHE'SS-PLAYER. #. f. [from che/s and 
player.) A gamefter at chefs. 

Thus, like a skilful ctejs-player, he draws out 
hia men, and makes his pawns of ufe to his 
greater perfons. Dryden. 

Cue’ssom. 2. f. Mellow earth. 

The tender ch/om and mellow earth is the beft, 
being mere mould, between the two extremes of 
clay and fand ; efpecially if it be not loomy and 
binding. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

CHEST. 2. f£ [cyyt, Sax. ci/fa, Lat.] 

1. A-box of wood, or other materials, in 
which things are laid up. 

He will feek there, on my word: neither prefs, 
chef, trunk, well, vault, but he hath an abftract 
for the remembrance of fuch places. Shakefpeare. 

But more have bee: by avarice oppreft, 

And heaps of money crouded in the chef. Dryden. 

2, ACuesr of Drawers. A cafe with 
moveable boxes.or drawers, 

3. The trunk of the body, or cavity from 
the fhoulders to the belly. 

Such as have round faces, or broad chefs, or 
fhoulders, have feldom or never long necks. 

Brown. 

He defcribes another by the largencfs of his 
chef, and breadth of his fhoulders. 

Pope's Notes on the Iliad. 

To CHest. v. a. [from the noun.) * To 
repofite in a cheft ; to hoard. 

CHesr-FOUNDERING, 2. /. A difeafe in 
horfes. It comes near to a pleurify, or 
peripneumony, in a human body. 

Farrier’s Dichionary. 


CHE 

Cue’sten. adj. [from che?.] Havine ‘a 
cheft; as, broad-chefted, narrow-chetft- 
ed. < 7 

Cue’srer. See Castor. 

CHESTNUT. ] 2.f. [chaftaigne, Fr. 

CHE STNUT-TREE. | caffanea, Lat.) 

1. The tree hath katkins, which are placed 
at remote diftances from the fruit, on 
the fame tree. The outer coat of the 
fruit is very rough, and has two or three. 
nuts included in each hufk or covering. 
This tree was formerly in greater plen- 
ty, as may be proved by the old build- 
ings in London, which were, for the 
moft part, of this timber ; which is equal 
in value to the beft oak, and, for many. 
purpofes, far exceeds it ; particularly for 
making veffels for liquors ; it having a 
property, when once thoroughly {feafon- 
ed, to maintain its bulk conttantly, and 
is not fubjeét to fhrink or fwell, like 
other timber. Miller. 

2. The fruit of the cheftnut tree. 

A woman’s tongue, 
That gives not half fo great a blow to th’ ear, 
As will a chefnut in a farmer's fires Shitkefpear. 
October has a bafket of fervices, mcdlars, ant 
chefiruts, and fruits.that ripen at the lattcr time. 
Peacham on Drawing. 
3. The name of a brown colour. 
Iis hair is of a good colour. ——= 
——An excellent. colour: your chefnut was ever 
the only colour. Shakelpearie. 
Merab’s long hair was gloy chifnut brown. 
Corvley'e» 

Cre’ston. 2. f. A fpecies of plum. 

CHEVALIER. n. f (chevalier, Vr.) A. 

knight ; a gallant-ftrong man. 

Renowned Talbot doth expect my aid 5 
And I am lowted by a traitor villain, 

And cannot help the noble chevalier. Shake(pearee. 

CHEV AUX de Frife. n. f. (Er. ‘The. fin- 

gular Cheval de Frife is {eldom uled. ] 

The Friefland horfe, which is a piece of 

timber, larger or fmaller, and trayerfed: 

with wooden fpikes, pointed with iron, 
five-or fix feet long ;~uled in defending 

2 paflage, topping a breach, or making. 

a retrenchment to ftop th: cavalry. Ie 

is alfo-called a turppike, or tourniquet. 

Chambers: 

Cue’ven. 2. f. [chevefne, Fr] A river 

 fith, the fame with chub. 

CHE'VERIL. x. f. (chevereau, Fri] A kids: 

kidleather. Obfolete. 

A fentence is but a cheveril glove to a good wits: 
how quickly the wrong fide may be turned-out- 
ward. Sbake/peares: 

Which gifts the capacity 

Of your foft cheveril con{cience would receive, 

If you might pleafe to ftretch it. Shakefpeares 
O, here 's a wit of cheveri/, that Stretches from 

an inch narrow to an ell broad. Shakefpeare, 

CHE'VISANCE.. n.. f. (chevifance, Fr.] 

Enterprife ; achievement. A word now 

not in ufe. 

Fortune, the foe of famous chevifance, 

Seldom, faid Guyon, yields to virtue aids. Sprnfere 

CHE' VRON. n.f. [French.] One of the 

honourable ordinaries in heraldry. Ie 

reprefents two rafters of'a houfe, fet up 
as they ought to tand. Harris. 

To CHEW. v. ai, [-ceoppan, Sax. kauaver,, 

Dutch. It is very frequently pronounced 

chaw, and CE properly. } 


q 2 1. Te 


CHI 


t. To grind with the teeth ; to mafficate. 
> Uf lirue faults, proceeding on dittemper, 
Shall not be wink'd at, how shall we ftretch our 


eye, 
When capital crimes, chetu'd, fwallow'd, and di- 
\ gefted, 
Appear before us? 
Pacing through the foreft, 
Chewing the food of fweetiand bitter fancy. Stak. 
' This pious cheat, that never fuck'd the blood, 
Nor chew'd the deth, oflamts. Dryden's Fables. 
The yales 
Defcending gently, where the lowing herd 
Chews verd`rous paiture. Philips. 
By chewing, folid aliment is divided into fmall 
arts: in a human body, there is no other inftru- 
Tent to perform this action but the teeth. By 
the aktion of chewing, the fpitue and mucus are 
foueczed from the glands, and mixed with the ali- 
ment; which action, if it be long continued, will 
turn the aliment into a fort of ciyle. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
2. To meditate; or ruminate in tne 


thoughts. 

While the fierce monk does at his trial ftand, 
He ckezus revenge, abjuring his offence : 

Guile in his tongue, and murder in his hand, 
He ftabs his-judge, to prove his innocence. Prior. 

3. To tafte withost fwallowing. 

Heaven's in my mouth, 

As if I did but chew its name. Skakefpeare. 

Some books are to be tafted, others to be fwal- 
lowed, and fome few to be chetued and digefted: 
that is, fome books are to be read only in parts ; 
others to be read, but not curioufly; axd fome 
few to be read wholly, with attention. Bacon. 

Jo Cuew. v. n.° To champ upon; to 
ruminate. 

I will with patience hear, and find a time; 
Till then, my noble friend, chew upon this. Shak. 

Inculcaze the doétrine of difobedience, and then 
leave the multitude to chew upon `t. "I Efirange. 

Old politicians chew on wifdom paft, 

And blunder on in bufinefs to the lat. Pope. 
CHICANE. 2. f- [chicane, Fr. derived 
by Menage from the Spanith word céico, 
little.] i 
1. The art of protracting a conteft by 
petty objection and artifice. 

The general part of the civil Jaw concerns not 
the chicane of private cafes, but the affairs and 
intercourfe of civilized nations, grounded upon the 
principles of reafon. Locke. 

His attornies have hardly one trick left ; they 
are at an end of all their chicane. 

: Arbuthnct's Hiffory of Febn Bull. 
2. Artifice in general. This fenfe is only 
in familiar language. 
Unwilling then in arms to meet, 
He ftrove to lengthen (uS campaigns 
And fave his forces by chicanc. Prior. 
To Cuica’ne. v.n. [chicancr, Fr.] To 
prolong a-conteft by tricks. 
Caica’ner.n. f. [chicaneur, Fr.) A pet- 


Stake/peare. 


ty fophifter; a trifling difputant ; a 


wrangler. 

This is the way to diftinguifh the two moft 
different things I know, a logical chicaner from,a 
man of ‘reafon. Locke. 

Cuica’nery. n. f. [chicanerie, Fr.] So- 
phiflry ; mean arts of wrangle. 7 

His anger caufed him to deftroy the greateft 
part of thefe reports 5 and only to preferve fuch as 
difcovered moft of the chicanery and futility of the 
practice. Arbuthnot. 

Cuicues. n. f. See CHICKPEAS. 

Cur’cutinc Vetcu. a. fe [lathyrus, 
Lat.) In Germany they are cultivated, 
and eaten as pe@s, though neither fo 
tender nor well tated. Milkr. 


CHI 


CHICK. Ja.» [acen, Sax. krecken, 

Cur’cktx. § Dutch. Chickenis, I believe, 
the old plural of chick, though now ufed 
as a fingular noun, ] 

1. The young of a bird, particularly of a 


hen, or {mall bird. 
All my pretty ones! 
What, all my pretiy chickens, and their dam, 
At one fell fwoop ' Shakefpeare. 
For when the thell is broke, out comes 2 chick. 
Davies. 
While it is a chick, and hath no fpurs, nor can- 
not hurt, nor hath feen the motions yet he readily 
practifeth it. Hale. 
Even fince the was a fe'en-night old, they fay, 
Was chate and humble to her dying day ; 
Nor chick, nor nen, was known to difobey. 
Dryden's Fables. 
Having the notion that one laid the egg out 
of which the other was hatched, I have a clear 
idea of the relation of dam and chick. Locke. 
Qn rainy days alone F dine, 
Upon a chick and pint of wine: 
On rainy days f dine alone, 
And pick my chicken to the bone. 
z. A word of tendernefs. 
+My Ariel, chick, 
This js thy charge. 
3. A term for a young girl, 
Then, Chloe, ftill go on to prate 
Of thirty-fix and thirty-eight ; 
Purfue your trace of fcandal-picking, 
Your hints, that Stella is no chicken. Swift. 
CuircKENHEARTED. adj. [from chicken 
and beart.) Cowardly ; timorous ; fear- 


ful. ; 
Now we fet up fot tilting in the pit, 
Where "tis agreed by bullies, chickenbearted, 
To fright the ladies firft, and then be parted. 
Prologue to Spanifh Fryar. 

Cur’ckENpPox, #2. f An exanthematous 
diftemper, fo called from its being of 
no very great danger. 

Cur’cxiine. n.f. [from chick] A fmall 
chicken. 

Cui’cxreas. a. J. [from chick and pea.] 
A kind of degenerate pea. ` Mill 


Swift. 


Shake/peare. 


Er. 
CHI'CKWEED. »#. f. (from chick and weed.] 


The name of a plant. 

Green mint, or cbickweed, are of good ufe in 
all the hard fwellings of the breaft, occafioned by 
milk. Wifeman. 


To CHIDE. v. a. preter. chid or chode, 
part. chid or chidden. [cidan, Sax.] 
1. To reprove ; to check ; to correct with 


words: applied to perfons. 7 
Chide him for faults, and do it reverently, 
When you peagelve his blood inclin’d to mirth. 
Skakefpeare. 
And fly tike chidden Mercury from Jove. Shak. 
Thofe, that do teach your babes, 
Do it with gentle means, and eafy tafks ; 
He might have chid me fo: for, in good faith, 
I am a child to chiding. 
Scylla wept, 
And chid her barking waves into attention. Milton. 
Above the waves as Neptune fhew’'d his face, 
To chide the winds, and fave the Trojan race. 


Waller. 
You look, as if yon ftern philofopher 
Had juft now chid you. Addifcn. 


If any woman of better fafhion in the parith 
happened to be abfent from church, they were 
fure of a vifit from hiin, to chide and to dine with 


her. Swift, 
2. To drive with reproof. 
Margaret my queen, and Clifford too, 
Have cbhid me from the battle. SLakefpeare. 


3. To blame; to reproach: applied to 
things. 


Shakefpeare.’ 


car «, 


Winds murmur'd through the leaves your long 
delay 
And fountains, o'er the pebbles, chid your ftay. 
Dryder. 
I chid the folly of my thoughtlefs hafe; 
For, the work perfe@ted, the joy was paft. Prior. 


To Cuine. vu. n. 
1. To clamour ; to fcold. 
What had he to do to chide at me? Shakefpeare. 
Next mern, betimes, the bride was miffing : 
The mother fcream'd, the father chid, So's 
Swift. 


Where can this idle wench be hid? 

2. To quarrel with. 
The bufinefs of the ftate does him offence, 

And he does chide with you. Shakelpearte 

3. To make a noife. 
My duty, 

As does a rock againft the chiding flood, 

Should the approach of this wild river break, 

And ĝand unthaken yours. Shake/peares 


Cur’pver. n. f. [from chide.] A rebuker ; 


a reprover. f 
Nor her that chides, Sir, atany hand, I pråy.== 
I love no chiders, Sire Shake/peares 


CHIEF. adj. [chef, the head, Fr.] 
1. Principal ; moft eminent ; above the 
reft in any refpect. 
Thefe were the chief of the officers that were 
over Solomon’s works. 1 Kiags. 
The hand of the princes and rulers hath becn 
chicf in this trefpafs. Ezra 
Your country, chief in arms, abroad defend ; 
At home, with morals, arts, and laws amend. 
Papas 
2. Eminent; extraordinary. 9 
A froward man foweth ftrife, and a whifperer 
feparateth chief friends. . Proverbs. 
3. Capital; of the firft order; that to 
which cther parts are inferior, or fub- 


ordinate. 

I came to have a good general view of the 

apoftle's main purpofe in writing the epiftle, and 
-the ckief branches of his difcourfe wherein he 
profecuted it. d Leche. 
4. It is ufed by fome writers with a fuper- 
lative termination; but, I think, im- 
popan : the comparative chiefer is 
never found, 

We befeech you, bend you to remain 

Here in the checr and comfort of our eye, 
Our chief? courtier, coufin, and our fon. Shak. 

Doeg an Edomite, the cbie/¢? of the herdmen. 

1 Samuel. 
„He fometimes denicd admiffion to the chiefef 
officers of the army. Clarendone 
Curer. ». f. [from the adjective. ] 
1. A military commander ; a leader OF 
armies ; a captain. 
Is pain to them 
Lefs pain, lefs to be fled? or thou than they 
Lefs hardy to endure ? courageous chicf ! 
The firft in flight from pain. Milton's Par. Loft. 
After or before were never known 
Such chiefs; aseach an army fcem'd alone. Dryde 

A wit's a feather, and a chief a tod; 

An honeft man’s the vobieft work of God. Popp. 

A prudent chief not always muft difplay 
His pow’rs in equal ranks, and fair array 5 
But with th’ occafion and the place comply, 
Conceal his force, nay feem fometimes to fly. Popes 

2. In Carrer, inlaw. In capite, by per- 
fonal fervice. 

All fums demahdable, either for licence of alie- 
nation to be made of lands holden in chief, or for 
the pardon of any fuch alenation already made 
without licence, have been ftayed in the way to the 
hanaper. Bacon. 

I thall be proud to hold my dependance on you 
in chicf, as 4 do part of my (mall fortune in Wilt- 
fhire. Dryden, 

3. In 


CHI 


g. In Spenjer it feems to fignify fomewhat 
like achievement; a mark of diftinétion. 


The coloured chapters wrought with a chick, 
The knottith ruth-rings, and gilt rofemary? 
~~. ipg Spenjer. 


4. In heraldry. g h 
The chief is fo called of the French word. chefs, 
the head or ae Hart: this poifeffes the upper 


third part of the efcutcheon. Peach»: on Drawing. 
Cui’erpom. 2.f/. [from chief] Sove- 
reignty. Notin uie. 

Zephyrus being in love with Chloris, and covet- 
ing hér to wife, gave her for a dowry the chicfd:m 

“and fovereignty of all flowers and green herbs. 
l Spenfer's Kal. Gloff. 
Cui ervess. adj. [from chief.) Wanting 
a head ; being without a leader. 

And chieflejs armies doz'd out the campaign, 

‘And navies yawn'd for orders on the main. Pope. 
t Cuverry.adv. [from chief} Principal- 
ly ; eminently ; more than common. 

Any man who.will confider the nature of an 
epic poem, what actions it defcribes, and what 
perfons they are chiefly whom it informs, will find 
ita work full of difficulty. Dryden. 

Thofe parts of the 4ngdom, where the number 
and eftates of the diffenters chiefly lay. Swift. 

Cureraiz. 2.f. [from chef] A {mall 
rent paid to the lord paramount. 

They fhail be well ‘able to live upon thofe lands, 
to yield her majefty reafomable"ebicfrie, and alfo 
give a competent maintenance unto the garrifons. 

Spenfer’s Ircland. 

Would the referved rent at this day be any 

«more than a {mall chicfrie ? Swift. 
CHIEFTAIN, 2. f. [from chief, n. f. càp- 
tain.] 
1, A leader; a commander. 

That fore’d their ckicftain, for his fafety's fake, 

sts chieftain Humbe: named was aright) 
}pto the mighty ream him to betake, 
Where he an end of battle and of life did make. 


Fairy Queen. 
2. The head of a clan. IM 

lt broke, and abfolutcly fubducd all the lords 

and chieftains of the Irifhry. Davies on Ireland. 

CHIEVANCE. n. jJ. [probably from achev- 
ance, Fr. purchafe.] Trafick, in which 
money is extorted ; as difcount. Now 
ob(olete. 

There were good laws again‘*t ufury, the baftard 
ufe of money; and againft unlawful ‘chievances 
and exchanges, which js baftard ufury. Bacen. 

CHILBLAIN. nf. [from chill, cold, and 
blain ; ío that Tempie feems miftaken in 
his etymology, or has written it wrong 
to ferve a purpote.)] Sores made by froft. 

I remembered the cure of cbhi/dbluins when I 
was a boy (which may he called the children's 
gout), by burning at the fire. Temple. 


CHILD. »./. in the plural CHILDREN. 
[cilo, Sax. ] 


1. An infant, or very young perfon. 
In age, to with for yout! is full as vain, l 
As for a youth to turn a child again. Denham. 
We fhould no more be kinder to one cbi/d than 
to another, than we are tender of one eye more 
than of the other. \L’Efirange. 
The young lad muft not be ventured abroad at 
eight or ten, for fear of what may happen to the 
‘tender cbild; though he then runs ten times Jefe 
rifqoe than at firteen. Locke. 
The ftroke of death is nothing : cbildren endure 
tt, and the grcaceft cowards hiid itnopain. 4 ’zke. 
2. One in the line‘of filiation, oppofed to 

the parent. | 

Where children have been expofed, or taken 
away young, and afterwards have approached to 
thcir pascats prefeace, the pascnts, thoygh they 


Where be the nofzgays that the dight for thee? sf | 
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have not known them, have'had a fecret joy, or 
other alteration, thereupon. “Bacon's Nat. Hiffory. 
1 fhall fee 
The winged vengeance overtake fuch children. 
Sbakelpeare. 
|- )Sovunexhaufted her perfe€tions were, 
That for more children the had more to {pare.Dryd. 
He, in a fruitful wife's embraces old, 
A long increafe of children’s children told. Addij. 
3- The defcendants of a man, how remote 
foever, are called children ; as the.child- 
ren of Edom, the children of Ifrael. 


4. In the language of {cripture. 


Oue weak in knowledge. c* [iaiah. 1 Corinth. 
Such as are young in grace. 1 Jobn. 
Such as-arejhumble and.docile. Matrhevu. 


The chidren of light, the children of darknefs ; 
who follow light, who remain in darkneis. 
The eleét, the bleifed, are alfo called the children 
of God. * 
How is he numbered among the children of God, 
and his lot is among the faints! `~ Wifdom. 
In the New Teftament, believers are commonly 
Called children of God. 
Ye are all the children of God, by faith in Jefus 
Chrift.. Gal. iii. 26. Calmet. 
ç. A girl child. Not in ufe. 
Mercy on‘s! a bearne, a very pretty bearne! 
A boy, or child, I wonder? Shakefpeare. 
6. Any thing the product or effect of an- 
other. 
Macduff, this noble paffion, 
Child of integrity, hath from my foul 
Wip’d the black fcruples. Shakvfpeare. 
7. To beavith Cuitp. Tobe pregnant. 
Ir it muĝ Rand fill, lee wives with child 
Pray that the:r burthen may not fall this day, 
Left that their hopes prodigioufly be crot. Shak. 
7oCuiLp. v.n. [from the noun.) To 
bring children. 
The fpring, the fummer, 
The childing autumn, angry winter, change 
Their wonted liveries. Shake/peare. 
As to cli/ding women, young vigorous people, 
after irregularities of diet, in fuch it begins with 
haemorrhages. ; l Arbuthnot. 
CHrLDBEARING. participial fubjantive. 
[from child and bear.) ‘The att of bear- 
ing children. 
To thce 
Pains only in chi/dbeasing were foretold, 
And, bringing forth, foon recompens'd with joy, 
Fruit of thy womb. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
The timorous and irrefolute Sylvia has demurr- 
ed till the is paft childbearing. Addifon. 
Curipsen. 2. f. [from child and bed.) 
The ftate of a woman bringing a child, 
or being in labour. 
The funerals of prince Arthur, and of queen 
Elizabeth, who died in chi/dbcd in the Tower. 
Bacon. 
Pure, as when wafh’d from fpot of childbed ain. 
Paradife Regained, 
Yet thefe, tho” poor, the pain of childbed bear. 
Dryden. 
Let no one be actually married, till the hath the 
childbed pillows. Spefator. 
Women in childbed are in the cafe of perfons 


wounded. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
CHILDBIRTH. 2. f. [from child and 
birth.) Travail ; labour; the time of 


bringing forth; the act of bringing 
forth. 

The mother of Pyrocles, after her childbirth, 
dicd. l Sidney 

A kernel void of any tafte, but not fo of virtue, 
efpecially for women travailing jn childbirth. 

j Carew's Survey. 

In the whole fex of women, God hath decreed 
the fharpeft pains of childbirth; to thew, that 
these is no {tate cxempt from forrow. 


Taylor's Holy Living. 


CHI 
He to his wife, before the time affign'd i 
For childbirth came, thus bluntly fpoke his mind. 
Dryden. 
Cui'Lpep. adj, [from child] Furnithed 
I with a child. | | 


How light and-portable my pain feemsinow; 
When that which makes me bend, makes the king 


bow 35 
He childad as I father'd. Shakefpeare. 
Cuitpermas pay. [ from child and 
majs.) The day of the week, through- 
out the year, an{wering to the day on 
which the feaft of the Holy Innocents is 
folemnized, which weak and fuperfti- 
tious perfons think an unlucky day. 
To talk of hares, or fuch uncouth things, proves 
as cminous to the fitherman, as the beginning of a 
voyage on the day when childermas day fell, doth 
' to the mariner. Carette 
CHr’LDHOOD. w. f [from child; cildhao, 
Sax.] l 
1. The ftate of children; or, the time in 
which we are children: it-includes.ine 


fancy, but is continued to puberty. 

Now I have ftain'd the childbood of our joy 

With blood, remov’d but little from our owne 
Shake/peare. 
The fons of lords and gentlemen fhould be 
trained up in learning from their cbhi/dboods. 
Spenfer on Ireland. 
Seldom have I ceas*d to eye ’ 
Thy infancy, thy childbood, and thy youth. Miltor. 

The fame authority that the actions of aman 
have with us in our childhood, the fame, in every 
period of life, has the praCtice of all whom we re- 
gard as our fuperiours. Rogers 

z. The time of life between infancy and 
puberty. 

Infancy and childbood demand thin, copious, 
nourifhing aliment. Arbuthnot on Alimentse 

3. The properties of a child. 

Their love in early infancy began, 

And rofe as childhood ripen’d into mane 
Cui’ipisn. adj. [from child.) é 
t. Having the qualities of a child; tri- 

fling ; ignorant ; fimple. 

Learning hath its infancy, when it is but be- 
ginning and almoft childifh: then its youth, when 
it is luxuriant and juvenile. Bacon's Effayse 

2. Becoming only children ; trifling ; pus 
l erile. 

Mufidorus being elder by three or four ycarsy 
there was taken away the occafion of childifh con- 
tentions. Sidnege 

The lion's whelps:the faw how he did bear, 
And lull in rugged arms withouten cbildi/h fear. 

Spenfere 


Drydens: 


When I was yet achild, no childih play 
To me was pleafing ; all my mind was fet 
Serlous co learn and know. Paraf Regained. 

The fathers looked on the worthip of images as 
the moit filly and cbi/dif> thing in the world. 
Stilling fleet. 
One that hath newly Icaru’d to fpeak and go 
Loves chi/difb plays. Rofcommmone 
They have fpoiled the walls wich childifo fen- 
tences, that confilt often in a jingle of words. 
Aiddifon on Italy. 
By converfation the echildi. humours of thcir 
younger days might be worn out. 
Ar buthnot’s Hiftory of Jebn Bull, 
Cui‘Lorsury. adw. [from childifa.] Ina 
childifh trifling way ; like a child. 
Together with his tame their infamy was 
fpread, who had fo rafhly and childifily cjeted 
him. Hookers 
Some men are of excellent judgment in their 
own profeffions, but childihiy" unfkilful in any 
thing befides. Hayward, 
CH1LDISHNESS nef. [from childs] 
1. Puerility ; triflingnefs. 
Tix 
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The, eions of childifomefs, and unfafhionable 
carriage, time and age will of itfelf be fure to re- 
form. “Locke. 
~~ Nothing inthe world could give a truer idea of 

‘ghe fuperftitian, credulity, and cbi/difone/s of the 

Roman catholick religion. Addifon.ox Italy. 
2. Harmlefinefs. 

Speak thou, boy ; 

Perhaps thy cbi/difbnefs will move him more 

Than can our reafons. Sbakefpeare. 
Cui'covess. adj. [from child.] Without 

children ; without offspring. 

As thy {word hath made women childlefs, fo 
fhali thy mother be cbildie/samong women. 

1 Samuel, 

A man fhall fee the nobleft works and founda- 
tions have proceeded from chi/dlefs men; which 
have’ fought to exprefs the images of their minds, 
where thofe of their bodies have failed: fo the 
care of pofterity is moft in them that have no pof- 
terity. Baccn's Effays. 

Childlefs thou art, cbildlefs:remain: fo death 
Shall! be deceiv’d his glut. Milten’s Paradife Lof. 

She can give the reafon why one died cbi/dle/s. 

: ee 
CHILDLIKE, adj. [from child and like. ] 
Becoming or beieeming a child. 
Who can owe no lefs than childlike obedience to 
her that hath more than motherly care. Hooker. 
I thought the remnant of mine age 
Shouid have been cherifh'd by her childlike duty. 
Shakefpeares 
Curran. n. f [from yrses.} A thou- 
fand ; a collection or fum containing a 
thoufand. 

We make cycles and periods of years, as decads, 
centuries, cbiliads, for the ufe of computation in 
hiftory. Holder. 

CHILTA'E'DRON. a. f. [from xie.} A 
figure of a thoufand fides. 

In a man, who fpeaks of a cbiliaedron, or a 
body of 2 thoufand fides, the idea of the figure 
may be very confufed, though that of the nam- 
ber be very diftin@. Locke. 

Critrra’crive. adj. [from chile.} That 
which makes chile. . 

Whether thts be not effeéted by fome way of 
corrofion, rather chan any proper digeftion, chili- 

fabiive mutation, or alimental) converfion. 
Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Crrtira’ctory. adj. [from chik.] That 
“Which has the-quatity of making chile, 

We fhould rather rely upon a chilifaétory men- 
ftruum, or digeftive preparation drawn from fpe- 
cies or individuals, whofe ftomachs peculiarly dif- 
folve lapideous bodies. Brown. 

CHILIFICA TION. n.f. [from chile.] The 
act of making chile. 

Nor will we aifirm,that iron is indigetted in the 
Romach of tue oftriche ; but we fufpect this efteét 
to.proceed not from any liquid reduction, or ten- 
dence tockilifcaticn, by the power of natural heat. 

Brown's Vulgar Errcours. 


CHILL. adj. [cele, Sax. ] 


J. Cold; that which is ‘cold to the touch. 
And all my plants I fave from nightly ill, 

Of noifome winds, and blafting vapours chills Milt. 
2..Cold ; having the fenfation of cold; 
fhivering with cold. | 

My heart and my chill veins freeze with — 7 
OTW l. 
30 Dull;)not warm); not forward: as, a 
chill reception. 
4s Depreffed; dejetted ; difcouraged. 
5. Unaffeétionate; cold of temper. 
CHILL. 2./. [from the adjective.] Chif- 
nefs; cold. 
I very\well know one to have a fort of chill 
about Ais pracosdia and head. 
Derbam’s Phyfico-Theoiogy. 
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To CHILt. v. a. [from the adjective. } 
1. To make cold. 
Age has not yet 
So fhrunk my finews, or fo chill’'d my veins, 
_ But conicious virtue in my breaft remains. Dryden. 
Heat burns his rife, froit chills his fetting beams, 
And vex the world with uppofite extremcs. Creech. 
Each changing fcafon does its poifon bring ; 
Rheums chil the winter, agues blaf the fpring. 
Prior, 
Now no more the drum 
| Provokes to arms 5 or trumpet’s clangor shrill 
| Affrights the wives, or chills the virgin’s blood. 
l l © Philips: 
2. To deprefs; to deje&t; to difcourage. 
Every thought on God chills the gaiety of his 
fpirits, and awakens terrors which he cannot bear. 


Rogers. 
3. To blaf with cold. 
The fruits perifh on the ground, 
Or foon decay, by fnows immod' rate chill`d, 
By winds are blafted, or by lightning kild. 
Blackmore. 
Cui’ciiness. x. / [from chilly.} A fen- 
{ation of fhivering cold. 
If the patient furvives threesdays, the acutenefs 
of the pain abates, and a chilline/s or thivering 
| affe&s the body. Arbutbnce. 
Cui'tix. adj. [from chill,] Somewhat 
cold. 
A chilly fweat bedews 
My fhudd’ring limbs. Philips. 
CHrLNEss. a. fJ. [from chill.] Coldnefs ; 
want of warmth. 

If you come out of the fun fuddenly into å 
fhade, there followcth a cbilne/s or fhivering in all 
the body. Bacon. 

This while he thinks, he lifts aloft his dart, 

A generous chilnefs feizes ev'ry party 
The veins pour back the blood, and fortify the 
heart. Dryden. 
CHIME. 2. fe (kime, Dutch.] The end 
of a barrel or tub. 


CHIME. z». /. (The original of this word 
is doubtful. Junius and Min/bew fup- 
pofe it corrupted from cimbal; Skinner 
from gamme, or gamut; Hen/baw from 
chiamare, to call, becaule the chime calls 

' to church. Perhaps it is only softened 
from chirme, or churm, an old word for 
the found of many voices, or inftru- 

, ments making a noife together. } 

t. The confonant or harmonick found of 
many correfpondent inftruments. 

Hang our fhaggy thighs with beils; 
That, as we do itrike a tune, 
In our dance thall «make a chime. 
The found 
Of intruments, that made melodious chime, 
Was heard of harpand organ. Miton’s Pare Loft. 
Love virtue, the aione is free ; 
She can teach you how to climb 
Higher than. the fphery chime. 
2. The correfpondence of found. 
Love firft invented verfe, and form’'d the rhime, 
The motion meafur'd, harmaniz’dithe chime. Dryd. 

3. Thefoundvof bells, not rung by ropes, 
but ftrueck'withhhammers. In this (enfe 
itis always ufedin theplural, chimes. ! 

We have heard the chimes at(midnights Sbakefp. 
4. The correfpondence of proportion or 
relation. l 
The conceptions of things are placed in ‘their 
leveral degrees of fPnilitude, as in feveral pro- 
portions, orie tp another: ia which harmonious 
chimes, Ure voice of reafon is often drowned. 
Grows Culmslogia. 
Yo Cuime. v. n, [from the noun. | 
1, Te foundin harinony or confonance. 


Ben Fonfon. 


Milton. 
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To make the rough recital aptty chime, 
Or bring the fum of Gallia’s lofs to rhime, 
‘Tis mighty hard. Prise 
2. To correfpond in'relation or proportion. 
Father and fon, huband and wite, and. tuch 
other correlative terms, do’belung one to another ; 
and, through cuftom, do readily chime, and antwer 
one another, in people's memories. 
3. To agree ; to fall in with. 
He not only fat quietly and heard his father rail- 
ed at, but often chimed in with the difcourfe. 


Arbutbnot's Hifl. of Fobn Bull. , 


4. To fuit with; to agree. 

Any fc&, whofe resfonings, interpretation, and 
language, I have bcen ufsd to, wiil, of courfe, 
make all chime that way; and make another, and 
perhaps the genuine meaniag of the author, Scene 
harth, {trange, and uncouth to me. | Lockes 

5. To jingle; to clatter. 

But with the meaner tribe I’m forc'd to chimes 

And, wanting ftrength to rife, defcend to rhime. 
Smithy 

To CHIME. v.a i 
1. To'move; or ftrike, or caufe to found 

harmonically, or with juft confonancy. 

With lift-d arms they order cv'ry blow, 

> And chim: their founding hammers ina rowa 
With labour'd anvils Æ tna groans below. 


Dryden's Georgjckse 


2. To ftrike a bell witha hammer. 

CHIME’RA. 2./. [Chiszera, Lat.] Avain 
and wild fa:ty, as remote trom reality 
as the exiltence of the pcetical Chimera, 
a montter feigned to have the head of a 


lion, the belly of-a goat, and the tail of 


a dragon. 

In fhort, the force of dreams is of a piece, 
Chimeras ail, and more abfurd, or lefs. Dryd. Fab., 

No body joins the voice of 2 fheep with the 
fhape of a horfe, to be the complex ideas of any 
real fubfances, unlefs he has a mind to fill his 
head with chimeras, and his difcourfe with unin- 
telligible words. Locke. 


CHIME'RICAL. adj. [from chimera. ] Ima- 
ginary ; fanciful; wildly, vainly, or fan- 
taftically conceived ; fantaitick, 

Notwithftanding the finenefs of this allegory 


may atone for itin fome meafure, I cannot thinke . 


that perfons of fuch a chimerica’ exiftence are pro- 
per ators in an epic poem. SpeFatore 
CuimMe RICALLY. adv. [from chimeri- 
cal.] Vainly; wildly ; fantaftically. 
Cuiuinace. n.f- [from chimin, an old 
law word for a road.] A toll for paffage 
through a foreit. Cowell. 


CHIMNEY. 2. f. [cheminée, French.] 


1. The paffage through which the fmoke 
afcends from the fire in the houfe. 
Chimnies with fcoin ejecting fmoke. Swift. 
2 The turret raifed above the roof of the 
houfe, for conveyance of the fmoke. 
The night has been unruly: whese we lay, 
Our chimnies were blown down. Shakejpeares 
3. The fire-place. 
The chimney 
Is fouth the chamber; and the chimneypiece, 
Chafte Dian bathing. Shbakefpeore. 
The fire which the Chaldeans. worhipped for a 
| god, is crept into every man’s chinneye 
Raleigh's Hiftory. 
| Low offices, which fome neighbours hardly 
think it worth ftirring from their chimrey fides to 
obtain. Swift on Sac. Tefta 
CHiMNEY-CORNER. wef. [from chimney: 
and coracr.] The fire-fide ; the feat on 
each end ofthe firegrate: ufually noted 
in proverbial language for being the 
place of idlers.. 
i Yeo 


: Lokes l 
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Yet fome old men s 1 
© "Tell Rories of you in their chinney-corner. Denham. 


CHI'MNEYPIECE. ». /. [from chimney and | CHINK. nf. (cinan, to gape, Sax.}] A 


piece.| The ornamental piece of wood; 
or ftone, that is fet round the fire-place. 

Polih and’ brigt the marble hearths and 
chimneypicces with ut dipt in greafe. Swift. 

Cur mMNneysweerPer. n. fe (from chimncy 
and Jweeper.], 

1. One whofe trade it is to clean foul 
chimnies of foot. 

Vo look like her, are chimneyfweepers black 
And fince her time are collicrs counted bright. 
Shake/peare. 

The little chiseneyfaveeper fkulks along, 

And marks with footy ftains the heedlefs throng. 
f Gay. 

Even lying Ned, the chimreyfcuceper of Savcy, 
and Tom the Portugal du&man, put in their 
claims. Arbuthnot. 

2. It is ufed proverbially for one of a 
mean and vile occupation. 
Golden lads and girls, all muft, 
As chimneyjweepers, come to duft.  Sbakefpeare. 
CHIN. z. J. (cinne, Sax. kini, Germ.] 
The part of the face beneath the under 
lip. 


But ail the words I could get of her, was wrying 


. 


her wait, and thrufting out her chix. Sidney. 
With his Amazomian chin he drove 
The briftled lips before him. Shakefpeare. 


Hewais'd his hardy head, which funk again, 
And, finking on his bofom, knock'd his chin. 
Dryden. 


Cuina. m. f. [from China, the country 
where it is made.] China ware; por- 
celain; a fpecies of veffels rade ih 
China, dimly tranfparent, partaking of 
the qualities of earth and glafs. They 
are made by mingling. two kinds of 
earth, of which one eafily vitrifies; the 
other refifis a very ftrong heat: when 
the vitrifiable earth is melted into glafs, 
they are completely burnt. 

Spleen, vapours, or {mall-pox, above them all ; 
And miltreG of herfelf, tho’ china fall. Pope. 


After fupper, carry your plate and chia to- 
gether in the fame basket. Swift. 


Cut’na-Ornance. 2. /. [from China and. 


crange.| The {weet orange: brought 
originally from China. 

Not many years hae the Céina-orarge been pro- 
pagated in Pertugal and Spain. | £fectimer’s Hufh. 

Catnxa-Root. x. J. [from China and 
root.) A medicinal root, brought origi- 
nally from China. 

Cuincoucn. #./. [perhaps more pro- 
perly Aincough, from kinckin, to pant, 
Dut. and cough.} A violent and convulfive 
cough, to which children are fubje&. 

1 hase obferved a chincough, complicated with an 
intermitting fever. Floser on the Humeurs. 

CHINE. 2. J. [efchine, Fr. fckiena, Ital. 

Jpina, Lat. cein, Arm.) 

1. The part of the back in which the 
fpine or back bone is found. 

She ftrake-him fucha blow upon his chine, that 

fhe opened all his body. * Sidney. 
He prefents her with the tufky head, 

And chine with rifing britlesroughly fpreade Dryd. 

2. A piece of the back of an animal. 

Cur out the burly boned clown in chines of beef 
ere thou Seep. Shakejpavre. 
He had killed eight fat hogs for this feafun, 
and he had dealt About his chines very liberally 
amongit his neighbours. SpePator. 

Yo Cuine. v.a. (from the noun.) To 

cut into chines. i E 
TU S = 
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He that in hissline did chine the long ribb'd 
Apennine. Dryden, 


{mall aperture longwife-; an opening or 


~ gap between the parts of any thing. 
Pyramus and Thifbe did talk through the chink 
of awall. Sbake/p. Midfummer Night's Drean. 
“Plagues alfo have been raifed by anointing the 
chinks of doors, and the like. Bactn’s Nat. Hif 
Though birds “have no epiglottis, yet. they fo 
contract the chink of their larinx, as to prevent the 
admiftiion of wet or dry indigefted. 
Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Other inventions, falfe and abfurd, that arc like 
fo many chinks and holes to difcover the rottennefs 
of the whole fabrick. South. 
In vain the fearch’d each cranny of the houfe, 
Each gaping chink impervioustoaimoufe. Sq ift. 


To CHINK. v. a. [derived by Shiner 
from the found.] “To fhake fo as to 


make a found. 
He. chinks his purfe, and takes his feat of fate : 
With ready quills the dedicators wait. 
Pope's Dimciud. 
To Cutnx. vw. n. To fonnd by ftriking 
each other. 
Lord Stratt's money fhines as bright, and chinks 
as well, as “fquire South's. 
Arbutknot’s Hiflory cf Fobn Bull. 
When’ not a guinea chink’d on Martin’s boards, 
And Atwill’s felf was drain’d of all his hoards. 
Swift. 
Cui’xxy. adj. [from chink.]- Full of 
holes; gaping; opening into narrow 
clefts. | 
But plaifter thou the chinky hives with clay.  } 
Dryden's Virgil. 
Grimalkin, to domeftick vermin fworn l 
An-everlafting foe, with watchful eye 
Lies nightly brooding o'er a chinky gap, 
Protending her fell claws, to thoughticfs mice | 
Sure ruin. Philips’s Poems. 
Cuints. n. f. Cloth of cotton made in| 
India, and printed with colours. 
Let a charming cbints, and Bruffels lace, 
Wrap my cold limbs, and hade my lifelefs face. 
Pope. 
Curoppine. n.f. [from chapin, Span.] 
A high fhoe, formerly worn by ladies, 
Your ladyfhip is nearer heaven than when I faw 
you laft, by the altitude of a chioppine. Shakefp. 
The woman was a giantefs, and yet walked 
always in chisppines. Corley. 
CHIP, Cuzeap, Cu! PPING, inthe names 
of places, imply a market; from the 
Saxon cy ppan, ceapan, to buy. ‘Gib/fon, 
To Cuir. v. a. [probably corrupted from 
chop.) To cut into {mall pieces; to 
diminifh, by cutting away a litte ata 
time. 
His mangled Myrmidons, 
Nofelefs, handiei, hackt and chip?, come to him, 
Crying on Hector. — Shake/p. Troilus and Creffida. 
To return to our ftatue in the block of marble, 
we fee it fometimes only begun to be chipped ; 
fometimes rough hewn, and juft fketched into an 
human figure. Addifon's Spefatcr. 
The critick ftrikes out all thac is not juft; 
And ‘tis ev’n fo the butler chips his crute King. 
Induftry 
Taught him to cbip'thewood, and hew the ftone. 


Thomfon. 
Cue. 2. f. [from the verb.] 
1. A fmall piece taken off by a cutung 


intrument. 
Cucumbers do extremely affcét. moifture, and 
over-drink themfelves, which cliaff or chips for- 


biddeth. Bacon. 
That chip made ison (wim, not by natural power. 
‘Layla. 


CHI . 


The ftraw was laid below 
Of © ips and ferewood was-the-fecond row. 
Dryden's Fabless 
2. A {mall piece, however made. 
The manganefe lies in the vein.in lumps wreck- 
ed,.in an irregular manners among clay, fpar, aud 
chips of ftone. Harvard. 
Cui’princ. n. f. [from To chip.] A frag- 
ment cut off. 
They dung their land with the’chippires of a 
fort of foft tone. Mortimer’, Hafbandry. 
The chippings and filings of thefe jewels, could 
they be preferved, are of more value than the whole 
mafs of ordinary authors. “Felton cn the Clafficks. 
CurraGricaL: adj. [from chirapra, 
2t.] Having the gout in the hand ; 
fubject to the gout in the. hand. 

Chiragrical perfons do fuffer in the fingeraswell 
as in the ret, end fumetimes firf of all. ; 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

CHIRO'GRAPHER. #. f. [yele, the hand, 

and yew, to write.] He that excercifes 
or profeffes the art or bufinefs of writing. 

Thus paffeth it from this office to the chirogra- 
pher's, to be engrofled. Bacon's Office of Alienatione 

CHrROGRAPHIST. ‘z. f. [See CHrroe 
GRAPHER.) This word is ufed in the 
following pafiage, I think, improperly, 
for one that tells fortunes by examining 
the hand: the true word is chirofaphift, 
or chiromancer. 

Let the phyfiognomifts examine his features; let 
the chirograpbifts behold his palm 3 ‘but, above all, 
let us confult for the calculation of his nativity. 

Arbuthnot and Popes 

Cuiro’crapny.a. f/f. [See Cutrocra- 
PHER.] The art of writing. © 


| CH romancer. ne /. [See Carro- 


mancy.] One that foretels future 
events by infpecting the hand. 


The middle fort, who have not much to {pares 
To chiromancers’ cheaper art repair, . ‘ 
Who clap the pretty palm, to mate the lines more 

faire | Dryden's Fuvenale 
Curromancy. n.f. [xie the hand, and 
parks, a prophet.] The art of foretel- 
ling the eventsvof life, by infpecting the 
hand. 

There is not much confiderable in that doctrine 
of chiromancy, that {pots in the top of the nails. do 
fignity things paft ; in the middle, things prefent; 
and at the bottom, events ta come. 

Browns Vulgar Erroury. 

To CHIRP. u. 2. [perhaps contracted 

‘from cheer up. The Dutch have circken. | 

To make a cheerful noife; as birds, 
when they call without finging. 

She chirping ran, he peeping flew aways 
Till hard by them both he and the did ftay. 

’ Sidneys 

Came he right now to fing a raven's note ; 

And thinks he that the chirping of a wren 
Can chafe away the firft conccived found? Shak, 
No chirping lark the welkin fheen invokes. * 
Gay’s Pufterals. 
The careful hen 
Calls all her chirping family around, 
° Thomfon's Springe 
To Currp. v. a. [This feems apparently 
corrupted from cheer To make 
cheerful. A 

Let no fober bigot here think it fin 
To pufhion the chirpmg and moderate Bottle. 

Wi Sobnfare 

Sir Balaam now, he lives like otherfolks ; 

He takes his chirping pint, he cracksthis jokes. 


: Popes : 
Cure. xf. [from the verb.} ‘The voice 
of birds or anes, : s 
a Winds 


CHI 
Winds over us whifper'd, flocks by us did bleat, 


And chirp went the grafshopper under our'tcet. 
Spcéator. 


Cui’rper. w. f. [from chirp.] One that 
chirps; one that is cheerful. 


Jo Cuirere. w. w. [ceopian, Sax.] See 
Cuurme. Tocooasa pigeon. Junius. 


CHIRU’RGEON. 2. /. [xtigovey®, from 
xie» the hand, and BEYOVs work. ] One 
that cures ailments, not by internal 
medicines, but outward applications. 
It is now generally pronounced, and by 
many written, /urgeon. 

When. a man’s wounds ceafe to fmart, only 
becaufe he has loft his feeling, they are neverthe- 
lefs mortal, for his not fecing his need of a chirur- 
geoon. South's Sermons. 

@niru’acery. x. /. [from chirurgeon.] 
The art of curing by external applica- 
tions. . This is called /urgery. 

Gynecia having, fkill in cbjrurgery, an art in 
thofe days much efteemed. Sidney. 

Nature could do nothing in her cafe without the 
help of cbirurgery, in drying up the luxurious flesh, 


and making way to pull out the rotten boncs. 
Wifeman. 


Cuiruroicar.) aa. See Cuirur- 
CHIRU'RGICK. f GEON. 
1. Having qualities ufeful in outward ap- 
* + plications to hurts. 
As to the chirurgical or phyfical virtues of wax, 


it is reckoned a mean between hot and cold. 
Mortimer. 


2. Relating tothe manual part of healing. 
3-. Manual in general, confifting in opc- 
rations of the hand. . This fenfe, though 
the firit according to etymology, is now 
fcarce found. 
The chirurgical or manual part doth refer to the 
making inftruments, and exercifing particular ex- 


periments. Wilkins. 
CHISEL. 2./. [cifeau, Fr. of fifum, Lat.] 


An inftrument with which wood or ftone 
is pared away. 
What fine cbifel 
Could ever yet cut breath ? Let no man mock me, 
For I will kifs her. Shakefpeare. 
There is fuch a feeming foftnefs in the limbs, 
as if not a chifel had hewed them out of ‘ftone, but 
a pencil had drawn and ftroaked them in oil. 
Wottcn’s Arcbitefure. 
Imperfe& fhapes: in marble fuch are feen, 
‘When the rude chi/e/ does the man begin. Dryden, 
Yo Cui’ser. v. a. [from the noun.}] To 
cut with a chifel. , 


CHIT. x». f [according to Dr. Hickes, 
from kind, Germ. child; perhaps from 
chico, little, Span. ] 

3. ‘A child; a baby. Generally ufed of 
young perfons in contempt. 

Thefe will appear fuch cbirs in ftory, 
"Twill turn all politicks to jeft. Anonymous. 

2. The fhoot of corn from the end of the 

rain. A cant term with maltfters. 
Barley, couched four days, will begin to thew 
the cbis or fprit at the root-end. 
_Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

3. A freckle. [from chick-peafe.] In this 
fenfe it is feldom ufed. 

To Cuit. v. n, [from the noun.] To 
fprout; to fhoot at the end of the grain: 
cant. 

I have known barley chit in feven hours after it 
had been thrown forth. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

CHI'TCHAT. a. f. [corrupted by redupli- 


cation from chat.) Prattle; iuie prate ; | 2. A fpecies of fmall onion. 


CHI 
idle talk. A word only ufed in ludi- 


crous converfation. 
l ama member of a female focietys who <all 
ourfelves the cbitchat club. SpeFator. 

CH TTERLINGS. n. f without fingular. 

_ [from fchyter lingh, Dut. Minfoew ; 
from kutte/n, Germ. Skinner.] The guts; 
the bowels. Skinner. 

Curtry. adj. [from cbit,] Childith ; 
like a baby. 

Cri’vacrous. adj. [from chivalry.] Re- 
lating to chivalry, or errant knight- 
hood ; knightly ; warlike; adventurous ; 
daring. A word now out of ufe. 

And noble minds of yore allied were 
In brave purfuit of chivul/rousemprife. Fairy Q, 

CHIVALRY. x. f. [ chevalerie, Fr. 
knighthood, from cheval, a horfe; as 
egues in Latin.) 

1. Knighthood; a military dignity. 

There be now, for martial encouragement, fome 
degrees and orders of chivalry; which, neverthelefs, 
are conferred promifcuoufly upon foldiers-and no 
foldiers. Bacsn’s Effays. 

2. The qualifications of a knight; as, va- 
lour, dexterity in arms. 

Thou haft flain 


The flow'r of Europe for his chivalry,  Shake/p. 
I may fpeak it to my fhame, 
IJ have a truant been to chivalry. Shakefpeare. 


3. The general fyftem of knighthood. 
Solemnly he fwore, 
That, by the faith which knights to knighthood 
bore, 
And whate’er elfe to chivalry belongs, 
He would not ceafe till he reveng’d their wrongs. 
Dryden. 


4. An adventure; an exploit. Not now 


in.ufe. 
They four doing a&ts more dangerous, though 
lefs famous, becaufe they were but private chival- 


ries. ‘ Sidney. 
ç. The body or order of knights. 
And by his light 
Did all the chivalry of England move 
To do brave atts. Shakeft care. 


6. In law. 

Servitium militare, of the French chevalier; a 
terure of land by knight's fervice. There is no 
land but ‘is holden mediately or immediately of 
the crown, by fome fervice or other; and there- 
fore are all our frecholds, that are to us and our 
heirs, called feuda, fees, as proceeding from the 
benefit of the king. As the king gave to the 
nobles large poffeffions for this or that rent and 
fervice, fo they parcelled out their lands, fo re- 
ceived, for rents and fervices, as they thought 
good: and thofe fervices are by Littleton divided 

' into chivalry and focage. ‘The one is martial and 
Military ; the other, clownith and ruftick. Chi- 
walry, therefore, is a tenure of fervice, whereby 
the tenant is bound to perform fome noble or mi- 

_litary office unto his lord: and is of two forts; 
either regal, that is, fuch as may hold only of the 
king; or fuch as may alfo hold of a common per- 
fon as well as of the king. That which may hold 
only of the king, is properly called fergeantry ; 
and is again divided into grand or petit, J. ¢ great 
or f{mall. Chivalry that may hold of a common 
perfon, as well as of the king, is called feutagium. 

Covell. 

7. It ought properly to be written che- 

, evalry. It is a word not much ufed, but 
in ald poems or romances. 

Cui'vese z, f. (eive, Fro Skinners] 

a. The threads or filaments rifing in 


flowers with feeds at the end. 

The mafculine or prolific feed contained in the 
chives or apices of the kamina. Ray onthe Creation. 
Skinner. 


CHO 
CHLORO'SIS. FA [from xAve®, green.] 


The green-ficknefs. 
To Cuoak. See CHoKe. | 


CHO’COLATE. x. f. (chocolate, Span.] 
1. The nut of the cacao tree. 

The tree hath a rofe flower, of a great number 
of petals, from whofe empalementvarifes the pointal, 
being a tube cut into many parts, which becomes 
a fruit fhaped fomewhat like a cucumber, and 
deeply furrowed, in which are contained feveral 
feeds, colleéted into an oblong heap, and flit down, 
fomewhat like almonds. It is a native of America, 
and is found in great plenty in feveral places be- 
tween the tropicks, and grows wild. SeeCocaa. 

Miller. 
2. The cake or mafs, made by grinding 
the kernel of the cacao nut with other 


fubftances, to be diffolved in hot water. 
The Spaniards were the firt who brought cho- 
eclate into „ute in’ Europe, to. promote the come 


fumption of their cacav-nuts, achiot, and other * 


drugs, which their Wet Indies furnifi, and which 
enter the compofition of chocolate. Chambers. 


3. The liquor made by a folution of cho- 


colate in hot water. 

Chccolate is certainiy much the beft of thefe 
three exotick liquors: its oil feems to be both 
rich, alimentary, and anodyne, ` Arbuth. on Alime 

In fumes of burning chocolate hall glow, 

And tremble at the fea that froths below! Pope. 


CHO'COLATE-HOUSE. 2. f. [chocolate and 
boufe.) A houfe where company is en- 


tertained with chocolate. 
Ever fince that time, Lifander has been twice a 
day at the checolate-boufes Tatler. 


Cuops. [the old preterite from chide.] 


See CHIDE. 
And Jacob was wroth, and chode with Laban. 


Genefise 

Cnoice. n. f. [choix, French. ] 
1. The act of choofing; determination 
between different things propoied ; elec- 


tion. 
If you oblige me fuddenly to chufe, 

The choice is made; for I muft both refufe. Dryden. 
Soft elocution doth thy ftyle renown, 

Gentle or tharp, according to thy choice, 

To laugh at follies, or to lafh at vice. Dryd. Perfius. 


2. The power of choofing ; election. 

Choice there is not, unlcfs *the thing which we 
take be fo in our power, that we might have re- 
fuled it. ‘If fire confume the ftable, it choofeth 
not fo to do, becaufe the nature thereof is fuch 
that it can do no other. Hockere 

‘There’s.no liberty like the freedom of having it 
at my own choice, whether I will live to the world, 
orso mylelf. DL Efirangee 

To talk of compelling a man to be good, is a 
contradiction; for where there is force, there can 
be no chzicee Whereas, all moral goodnefs confifteth 
in the elective aét of the underftanding will. 

Grew’s Cofmolegia Sacra. 
Whether he will remove his contemplation from 
onc idea to another, is many times in his choices 
- Lockes 
3. Care in choofing ; curiofity of diftinc- 
tion. 

Julius Cxfar did write a collection of apoph- 
thegms: it is pity bis book is loft; for 1 imagine 
they were collected with judgment and choice. 

Bacows Apopbtbegms. 
4. The thing chofen; the thing taken, or 
approved, in preference to others. 

Your cboice is not fo rich in birth as beauty; 
That you might well enjoy her. Shukefpeares 

i ‘Take to thee, from among the cherubim, 
Thy cleice of flaming warriours. 
Milton's Paradife Loft, 

Now, Mars, the faid, let fame exalt her voice 
Nor ict thy conquefts only be her choices Prior, 
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CHO 
5. The bet part of any thing, that is 
more properly the object.of choice. 

The choice and flower of all things profitable in 
other books, the Pfalms do both more briefly 
contain, and more movingly alfoexprefs. Hooker. 

Thou art x mighty prines in’ the choice of our 
fepulchres bu v dead. s  Genefis, 

Their ridars, the flow’`r and choice ~ 
Of many provinces; from bound to,bound. Milton. 
6. Several things propofed at once, as ob- 
jects of judgment and election. 
A braver cloi-e of dauntlefs {pirits 
Did never float upon the fwelling tide.  Shakefp. 
=. To make Croice of. ‘To choofe; to 
take from feveral things propofed. 
Wiféom of what herfelf approves makes chsice, 


~“ Nor is led captive by the common voice. Denbam. 


2. Chary; frugal; careful. Ufed o 


Cuoice. adj. [choifi, French.) 
1, Select ; of extraordinary value. 
After having fet before the king the choicc# of 
wines and fruits, he told him the beft part of his 


entertainment was to come. Guardiar. 
Thuspin a fea of folly tofs`d, i 
My choice? hours of life are loft. Swift. 


f per- 
fons. 

He that is cécice of his time, will alfo be chcice 
of his company, and cbeice of his actions. 

- Taylor's Hely Living. 

Cuorcevess. adj. [from cheice.) With- 

out the power of choofing; without right 
of choice ; not free. 

Neither the weight of the matter of which the 
cylinder is made, nor the round voluble form of 
àt, are any more imputable to that dead choicelefs 
creature, than the firit motiorf of it ; and, therefore, 
it cannot be a fit ref2mblance to thew the recon- 

.. cileablenefs of tate with choice. Hammend. 
Cuoicery. adv. [from choice. ] 


1. Curioufly ; with exact choice. 


A dand of men, 
Collected chcicely from each county fome. 
2. Valuably; excellently. 
Its certain it is choicely good. Walton's Angler. 
Cuorceness. n. f. [from choice.} Nice- 
ty; particular value. 

Carry, into the hade fuch auriculas, feedlings, 
or plants, as are for their. cbaicenal referved in 
pots. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

CHOIR. 2. f. [ehorus, Latin.] 
1. An aflembly or band of fiugers. 
They now aff the choir 
Of angels, who their fongs admire. 
2. The fingers in divine worfnip. 
The choir, 
With all the choiceft mufick of the kingdom, 
Togetuer fung Te Dium. Shake/peare. 
3- The part of the church where the cho- 
rifters or fingers are placed. 

The lords and la:iics, having brought the queen 
To a-prepar'd place in the céeir, tell otf 
At distance from her. Skakefpeare. 

To CHOKE. v. a. [aceocan. Sax.” from 
ceoca, the check.or mouth, According to 
Minfhew, from 27 ; from whence, pro- 
bably, the Spanith abogar. } 

1. To fuffocate; to kill by Ropping the 
paflage of refpiration. 

But when to my good lord I prove untrue, 

Tl choke myfelf. Stake/peare. 

While you thunder'd, clouds of duit did choke 
Contencing troops. Waller. 

2. To flop up; to obftruét; to-block upa 
paffage. ; | 
+ Men troop'd up ta the king’s capacious court, 

-Whole porticos were chok'd with the refort. 
Chapman. 

They are at a continual expence to cleanie the 
ports, and keep them from being choked up, by the 
heip of feveral engines. Addilon on Italy. 

Vou. I. 


Shak. 


Waller. 


CHO 


While pray'rs and tears his deftin’d progrefs ftay, 
And crowds of mourners choke their fov'reign’s 
Tickell. 


i way. 
3. To hinder by obitrution or confine- 


ment. i 
As two fpent Swimmers, that do cling together, 
And-chcke their arg. Shakepcore. 
She cannot lofe her perfect pow’r to fee, 
Tho’ mifts‘and clouds do chcke her window-light. 
_ Davies. 
It.feemeth the fire “is faxchoked, as not to be 
able to remove the tone. Bucon’s Natural H:ftory. 
You muft make the mould big enough to contain 
the whole fruit, when it is grown to the greatcft 5 
„for elfe you will choke the {preading of the fruit. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
The fire, which cbok’d in ahhes lay, 
Ajload too heavy for his foul to move, 


Was upward blown bclow, and brufh’d away by f 


love. 


Dryden. 


hę To fupprefs. 


Ang yet we. ventur’d ; for the gain propas’d 


Shakefp. 


Chok'd the ref{pett of likely peril fear'd. 

Confefs thee freely of thy fin: 

For to deny cach article with oath, 

Cannof retnove nor choke the ftrong conception 

That] do groat withals M Sbuke/peare. 
5- To overpower. 

And that which fell among thorns are they 
which, when they have.heard, go forth, and are 
choked wìth cares, and riches, and pleafures of this 
life, and bring no fruit to perfection. Luke. 

No truitful crop the fickly fields return; 

But oats and darnel choke’ the rifing corn. 
Dryden's Paf. 
CHOKE. a. /. [from the verb.] The fla- 
mentous or capillary part of an arti- 
choke. A cant word. 


Cuoxe-Pear.a./. [from choke and pear.) 

1. A rough, harfh, unpalatable pear. 

2. Any afperfion or farcafm, by which an- 
other is put to filence. A low term. 


Pardon me.for going folow as to talk of giving 
choke- pears. Clarifja. 


CHOKER. 2. f. [from choke] 

1. One that chokes or fuffocates another. 
2.. One that puts another to filence. 

3. Any thing that cannot be anfwered. 


CHO’KE-WEED. n.f. [er-vangina.] A plant, 
Cuo'Ky. adj. [from choke.) That which 
has the power of fuffocation. 


CHoLacocuEs. n. jJ. [xcr@-, bile.) Me- 
dicines which have the power of purg- 
ing bile or choler. 


CHO'LER. x. /. (cholera, Lat. from yan. ] 
t. The bile. 
Marcilius Ficimus increafes thefé proportions, 
adding two more.of pure choler. 
Watton on Education. 
There would be a. main defeét, if fucha feeding 
animal, and fo fubjc& unto difeafes from bilious 
caufes, fhould want a proper conveyance for cFoler. 
Brown's Vulgar Errourse 
2..The humour which, by its fuper-abun- 
dance, is fuppofed to produce irafcibi- 
lity. 
It engenders cho/er, planteth anger ; 
And better *twere that both of us did faf, 
Since, of ourfelves, ourfelves are cholerick, 
Than feed it with fuch over:roafted fleth. 
Shukefpeare. 
3. Anger; rage. : 
Puthim to choler ftraight: he hath heen ufed 
Ever to conquer, and to have his word 
Of contradiétion. Skakefpcare. 
He, methinks, is no great fcholar, 
Who.can miftake defire for choler. 


Cuo'rerick. adj. [cholericus, Latin. ] 
1. Abounding with choler. ] 


Prior. 


CHO 


Our two great poets being fo different in their 
tempers, che one ¢bholerick and fanguine, the other 
phiegmatick and melancholick. Dryden. 

2. Angry; irafcible: of perfons. 

Bull, in the main, was an honett, plain-dealing 
fellow, cholerick, bold, and of a very unconitant 
temper. Arbutbnot. 

3. Angry ; offenfive : of words or actions., 

There came in cholerick hafte towards me about 
feven or eight knights. Sidney, 

Becanus threateneth all that read him, ufing his 
confident, or rather cbolerick, fpeech. 

Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 
CHOLERICKNESS. x. /. {trom cholerick.] 
Anger ; irafcibility ; peevifhnefs. 
To CHOOSE. v. a. I choe, I have chofen, 
or chofe. {choiftr, Fr. ceoyan, Sax. kicfen, 
Germ. ] 
1. To take by way of preference of feve- 


tal things offered ; not to reject. 
Did J} chosfe him out of all the tribes of Ifrael 
to be my prief ? 1 Sum. ii. 28. 
I may neither choofe whom I would, nor refufe 
whom I diflike. Shakefpeare. 
If he thould offer to chgofe, and cheofe the sight 
cafket, you fhould refufe -perform your father's 
will, if you fhquld refufe tə accept hime Shake/p. 
2. To take; not to refufe. 
Let us choofe to us judgment; let us know 
among ourfelves what is good. Fob. 
The will has ftill fo much freedom left as to 
enable it to chosfe any act in its kind good; as alfo 
to refufe any actin itskindevil.  Scurh’s Sermons. 
3.- To felect ; to pick out of a number. ~ 
How much lefs thal] I anfwer him, and choofe 
out my words to reafon with him ? Fob. 


4.-To elect for eternal happinefs ; to pre- 
deftinate to life. A term of theologians. 
To CHOOsE. v. 2. To have the power of 
choice between different things. It is 
generally joined with a negative, and 


fignifies mutt neceffarily be. 

Without the influence of the Deity fupporting 
things, their utter annihilation could not céoo/e but 
follow. ee Hooker. 

Knaves abroad, 
Who having by their own importunate fuit 
Convinced or fupplied-them, they cannat chofe 
But they muft blab. Shake/peare. 

When a favourite fhall be raifed upon the foun- 
dation of merit, then can he not chcofe but profper, 

| Bacone 

Threw down a golden apple in her way ; 

For all her hafe, fhe could not choofe but ftay. 
Dryden. 

Thofe who are perfuaded that they fajl continue 
for ever, cannot choofe but afpire after avhappincts 
commenturate to their duration. Tillotfon. 


Cuooser. n. f. [from choofe.} -He that 
has the power or office of choofing ; 


elector. 
Come all into this nut, quoth fhe ; 
Come clofely in, be rul’d by me; 
Each one may here a choofer be, 
For room you.nced not wreftle. Drayton. 
In all things to deal with other men, as if I 
might. be my own choofer. 
Hammond's Praétical Catechifin. 
This generality is not fufficient to make a good 
choofer, without a more particular contraction of 
his judgment. : Wotton. 


To CHOP. v. as [kappen, Dut. couper, 
French.] 
t. To cut with a quick blow. 
What fhall we do, if we perceive 
Lord Hafting: will not. yield to our complots? 
—— —-- Chop off his head, man. — Shake/peare. 
Within thefe three days his head is to be chope 


off. Shake/peare. 

And where the cleaver chops the heifer's {poil, 
Thy breathing noitril hold. Gay's Trivia. 
Rr 2. To 
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2. To devour eagerly: with uf, 

You are for making a hafty meal, and for cop- 

ping äp your entertainment like an hungry clown, 
Dryden. 

Upon the opening of his mouth he drops his 

breakfaft, which the fox prefently chopped up. 
$ ’ L'Eprange. 
3. To mince; to cut into {mall pieces. 

They break their bones, and chop them in pieces, 
as for the pot. Micab. 

Some granaries are made with clay, mixed with 
hair, chopped ftraw, mulch, and fuch hike. 

Miortimer's. Huftandry. 

By dividing of them into chapters and verfes, 
they are fo chopped and minced, and ftand fo 
broken and divided, that the common people take 
the verfes ufually for different aphorifms. Locke. 

4. To break into chinks. 
I remember the cow's dugs, that her pretty 
chapt bonds had milked. Shakelpeare. 
To Crop. v.n. 3 
1. To do any thing with a quick and un- 
expected motion, like that of a blow: 
as we fay, the wind chops about, that is, 
changes fuddenly. 

If the body repercuffing be near, and yet not fo 
near as to make a concurrent echo, it chopperb with 
you upon the fudden. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

2. To catch with the mouth. 
Out of greedinefs to get both, he chops at the 
fhadow, and lofes the fubitance. L’Efrange. 
3- To light or happen upon a thing fud- 
denly : with upon. 
To Caor. v.a. [ceapan, Sax. koopen, Dut. 
to buy. ] J: 
1. To purchafe, generally by way of truck; 
to give one thing for another. 

The chopping of bargains, when a man buys not 
to hold but to fell again, grindeth upon the feller 
and the buyer. Bacon. 

2. To put one thing in the place of ano- 
ther. 

Sets up communities and fenfes, 

To chop and change intelligences. Hudibras. 

Affirm the Trigons chopp'd and chang", 

The watry with the fiery rang’d. Hudibras. 

We go on chopping and changing our friencs, 
as well as our horfes. L’Efirange. 

3. To bandy ; to altercate ; to return one 
thing or word for another. 
_ Let not the council at the bar chop with the 
Judge, nor wind himfelf into the hardimg of the 


caufe anew, after the judge hath deciared his 
fentence. Bavor. 


_ You'll never leave off your chopping of logick, 
till your fkin is turned over your ears for prating. 


L Efrange. 
Cuor. n.f. [from the verb.] 
1. A piece chopped off. See Cuir. 


Sir William Capel compounded for fixteen hun- 
dred pounds; yet Empfen would have cut anothe: 
yt out of himy if the kingshad notdied. Bacon. 

2. 


{mall piece of meat, commonly of 


mutton. 

Old Crofs condemns all perfons to be feps, 
That can’t regale themfelves with mutton chcps. 
King’s Cook. 
3. A crack, or cleft. 

«Water will make wood to fwell; as we fee in 
the filling of the cb-¢s of bowls, by laying them in 
water. Bacon. 

Cuop-nouse. 2. /. [from chop and boufe.) 

A mean houfe of entertainment, where 
provifion ready dreffed is fold. 

J loft my place at the chop-boxufe, where every 

man eats in publick a mefs of broth, or chop of 

meat, in filence. Speater. 


CHO'PIN. n. f. [French.} 
1. A French liquid meafure, containing 
nearly a pint of Wincheiller. 


CHO 


z. A'term ufed in Scotland for a quart of 
wine meafure. 

CuHo' Prine. participial adj. {In this fenfe, 
of uncertain etymology.) An epithet 
frequently applied to infants, by way 
of ludicrous commendation: imagined 
by Skinner to fignify Jujty, from car, 
Sax.; by others to mean a child that 
would bring money at a market. © Per- 
haps a grecdy, hungry child, likely to 
live. 

Both Jack Freeman and Ned Wild 
— Would own the fair and chcpping child. Fenton. 

CHOPPING-BLOCK. m./. [chop and block. |] 
A log of wood, on which any thing is 
laid to be cut in pieces. 

The ittraight fmooeth elms are guod for axle-trees, 
beards, chcpping-blucks. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

CHOPPING-KNiFe. 2. f. [chop and te] 
A knife with which cooks mince their 
meat. 

Here comes Dametas, with a fword by his fide, 


a foreft-bill on his neck, and a chopping-knife 
under his girdle. Sidney. 
Cuo’pry. adj. [from chop.] Full of héles, 
clefts, or cracks. 
You feem to underftand me, 
By each at once her choppy finger laying 
Upon her fkinny lips. Shakefpeare. 
Crops. x. /. without a fingular. {cor- 
rupted probably from Cuaps, which 
fee]. 
1. The mouth ofa heaft. 

So foon as my chops begin to walk, yours muft 

be walking too, for company. L’Eftrange. 
2. The mouth of a man, ufed in contempt. 

He ne’cr fhook hands, nor bid farewel to him, 

Till he unfeam’d him from the nape to th’ cops. 
Shake/peare. 

3. The mouth of any thing in familiar 
language; as of a river, of a finith’s 
vice: 

Cuo’rar. adj. [from chorus, Lat.] 

1. Belonging to, or compofing a choir or 
concert. 

All founds on fret by ftring or golden wire 
Temper'd fft tunings intermix’d with voice, 
Choral or unifon. Milton. 

Céoral fymphonies. Milton. 

2. Singing ina choir. 
And choral feraphs fung the fecond day. 
Amburft. 
CHORD. a. f. [chorda, Lat.}] Whenvit 
fignifies a rope or ftring in general, it 
is written cord: when its primitive fig- 
nification is preferved, the 4 is retain- 
ed. 
1. The ftring of a mufical inftrument. 
; Who mov'd 
Their ops and chords, was fcen; his volant touch 
Inftingt thro’ a!l proportions, low and high, 
Fled and purfued tranfverfe the refonant fugue. 
Milten. 


2. [In geometry.) A right line, which 
joins the two ends of any arch of a.cir- 
cle. 

To Cuorpb. wv, a. [from the noun.] To 


furnifh with ftrings or chords ; to ftring. | 


What paffion cannot mufick raife and quell ? 
When Jubal ftruck the chorded thell, 
His lift'ning brethren ftood around. Dryden. 

CHORDE'E. x. f. [from chorda, Lat.) A 
contraction of the frænum. 

CHO'RION. n. f. [xep to contain. } The 
outward membrane that enwraps the 
fœtus. 
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CHO'RISTER. #. f. [froni chorus. ] 
1. A finger in cathedrals, ufually a finger 
of the lower order; a finging boy. 
2. A finger in a concert. This {enfe is, for 
the moft part, confined to poetry. 
And let the roaring organs loudly play 
The pralfes of the Lord in lively notes ; 
The whiles, with hollow throats, 


The chorifers the joyous anthem fing. Spenfere 
The new-born phenix takes his way ; 

Of airy clorifers a numerous train 

Attend his progrefs. Dryden. 


The mufical voices and accents of the acrial 
choriflers. Ray on the Creation, 
CHOROGRAPHER. x. /. [from ywen, a 
region, and yeaow, to defcribe.] He that 
defcribes particular regions or countries. 
CHorocra PHICAL. adj. [See Cuoro- 
GRAPHER.] Defcriptive of particular 
regions or countries; laying down the 
boundaries of countries. 
I have added a chorograpbical defcription of this 
terreftrial paradife. Raleigh's Hiflory of tbe Werld, 
CHOROGRA PHICALLY: adv. [from cho- 
rographical.| In a chorographical man- 
ner ; according to the rule of chorogra- 
phy; in a manner defcriptive of par- 
ticular regions. 
CHORO'GRAPHY. n. f, [See CHOROĞR A- 
© pHER.} Theart or practice of deferib- 
ing particular regions, or laying down 
the limits and boundaries of particular 
provinces. It is lefs in its objeé& than 
geography, and greater thantopography. 
Cuorus, n. f. (chorus, Latin.] 
1. A number of fingers ; a concert. 
The Grecian tragedy was a: firft nothing but a 
chorus of fingers: afterwards one actor was intro- 


duced. Dryden. 
Never did a more full and unfpotted chorus of 
human creatures join together in a hymn of devo- 


tion. Addifen. 
In-praife fo juft let every voice be join'd, 

And fill the general cherus of mankind! Pope. 
2. The perfons who are fuppofed to be- 

hold what paffes in the acts of a tragedy, 

and ‘fing their fentiments between the 
acts. 
For fupply, 

Admit me cherus to this hiftory. Shakefpeares 
3. The fong between the acts of a tragedy, 
4. Verles of a fong in which the com- 

pany join the finger. 

Cnrose. [the preter tenfe, and fometimes. 
the participle paflive, from To choo/e.} 
Our fovereign here above the reit might ftand, 

And here be chofe again to rule the land. Dryden. 
Cuo’sen. {the participle paflive from Ta 

choafe. } 

If king Lewis vouchfafe to furnith us 

With fome few bands of chcfen foldicrs, 

I'll undertake to land them on our coat. = Shak. 
Cuoucn. m fJ- (ceo, Sax. choucas, Fr. 

A bird which frequents the rocks by the 

fea fide, like a jackdaw, but bigger. 

Hanmer. 
In birds, kites and keftrels have a retemblance 
with hawks, crows with ravens, daws and cacughs. 
Bacen'’s Natural Hiftory. 
To crows the like impartial grace affords, 
And chougbs and.daws, and fuch republick birds. 
Dryden. 
Cuoure. z./. [commonly pronounced and 
written jow/.] The crop of a bird. 
The choule or crop, adhering unto the lower fide 
of the'bill, and fo defcending by the throat, is a 
bag or fache! Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
0 
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Js Cuouse. v. a. [The original of this 
word is much doubted by Skinner, who 
tries to deduce it from the French goffer, 
to laugh at; or joncher, to wheedle ; and 

from the Teutgnick éo/en, to prattle. It 
is perhaps Ej eA and cant word, 
without etymology. }. 

1. To cheat; to trick; to impofe upon. 

-Freedom and zeal have chous'd you o'er and o'er; 
Pray give us leave to bubble you once more. Dryd. 


From London they came, filly people to chou/e, 
| Their lands and their faces unkriown, Swift. 
2. It has of before the thing taken away 
~ by fraud. ) 

_ When geefe and pullen are feduc'd, 
“And fows of fucking pigs are chous'd. Hudibras. 
Cuouse. x. /. [from the verb. This word 
© is derived by Hena from kiaus, or 
chiaus, ameflenger of the Turkifh court ; 
who, fays he, is little better than a fool. ] 
1. A bubble; a tool; a man fit to be 
` cheated. 
A fottith chou/e, 
Who, when a thief has robb’d his houfe, 


Applies himfelf to cunning men. Hudibras. 
2. A trick or fham. 
Jo Cuowrer. v. » To grumble or 
mutter like a froward child. Phillips. 


Curism. me f [xeifua, an ointment.] 
Unguent, or unction: it is only applied 
to facred ceremonies. 

j One act, never to'be repeated, is not the thing 
i that Chrift’s eternal priefthood, denoted etpecially 
by his ungtion or chri/m, refers toe 

Hanmind's Praftical Catechifm. 

Curisom. 2. f. [See Curism.] A child 

- that dies within a month after itə birth. 
So called from the chrifom-cloth, a cloth 
anointed with holy unguent, which the 
children anciently wore till they were 
chriftened.. 

When the convulfions were but few, the number 
of cbrifors and infants was greater. 

Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 
Jo CHRISTEN. v. a. {chpiyeman, Sax. } 
1. To baptize ; to initiate into chriftiani- 
_* ty by water. 

2. To name; to denominate. 

Where fuch evils as thefe reign, chrifen the thing 
what you will, it can be no better than a mock 
millennium. Burnet. 

Curistenvom. x». /. [from Chrif and 
dom.) `The colleétive body of chriltiani- 
ty; the regions of which the inhabitants 
profeis the chriitian religion. 

_ What bath been done, the parts of chriffendom 

moit ailiscted con beft te fify. Hooker. 

And dider anda tetter joldier, none 
That chriflendom gives oute Shakefpeare. 
His computation is univerfally received over all 
 Chriflerdane w Holder cn Time. 

CHRISTENING. x./. [from the verb.] 
The ceremony of the frit initiation tnto 

+ -ehriltianity. 

The yucen was with great folemnity crowned 
at Weftminwer, about two years atter the marriage ; 

s bike an old clrijining that had Raid long for zod- 

. fathers. 5 < i Bacon. 

We Mail infert the caufes why the account of 
cbriftenirgs hath becn neglected morc than that of 
burials, Graunt, 

The day ofthe chriflening being come, the houfe 

o was filled with gothps. Arbutbnot and Pepe. 

CHRISTIAN. n. /. (Chriftianus, Lat.] 
A profeflor of the religion of Chrift. . 

We efiflians have certainly che bett and the 
holieit, the wileff and moft reafonable, religion in 
the world. Tilletfone 
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CHRI'STIAN. adj.: Profeffing the religion 
of Chrift. >- 
I'll not be made a foft and dull-eyed fool, 
To thake the head, relent, and figh, and yield 
To cbrifiian interceflors. SLakefpeare. 


CHRISTIAN-=NAME, #. /. The name given 
at the font, diftinét from the gentilitious 
name, or furname. 

Curi'stranism. n, fe [chriffiani/mus, 
Lat.} 

1. The chriftian religion. 

2. The nations profefling chriftianity. 

CuristTia niry.a./.{ chrétienré,French.] 
The religion of chriitians. 

God doth will that couples, which are married, 
both infidels, if either, party be converted into chrif- 
tianity, this fhould not make feparation. Hooker. 

Every one, who lives in the habitual pratice of 
any voluntary fin, cuts himfelf off from chrifianity. 

Addifon. 

To CHRI'STIANIZE. v.a. [from chri/- 
tian.) To make chriftian ; to convert to 
chriftianity. 

-The principles of Platonick philofophy, as it 
is now cbriftianizcd. ryden. 

CuRrIisTIaANLY. adv. [from chrifian.] 
Like a chriflian; as becomes one who 
profeffes the holy religion of Chritt. 

Curi'stmas. n. f. [from Chrif and ma/s.] 
The day on which the nativity cf our 
bleffed Saviour is celebrated, by the 
particular fervice of the church. 

CuristMas-Box. 2. f. [from chrifimas 
and 4ox.] A box in which little prefents 
are collected at Chriitmas. 

hai time comes round, a Chrifimas-box they 

ear 
And one ai makes them rich for all the vear. 
Gay's Trivia. 

CuristTMas-FLOWER. 7. f. Hellebore. 

CHRIST’S-THORN, 2 fe [So called, as 
Skinner fancies; becaufe the thorns have 
fome likenefs to a crofs.}] A plant. 

It hath long sharp fpines: the flower has five 
leaves;"in form of a rofe: out of the flower-cup, 
which is divided into feveral fegments, rifes the 
pointal, which becomes a fruit, haped like a bon- 
net, having a Meil almot globular, which is di- 
vided into three ‘cells, in each of which is con- 
tained a roundifh feed. This is by many perfons 
fuppofed to be the plant from which our Saviour's 
crown of thorns was compofed. Miller. 

CHroma TICK. adj. [xeipa, colour. ] 

1. Relating to colour. 

lam now come to the third part of painting, 
which is called the chromaticky or colouring. 

Dryden's Dufre{ncy. 

2. Relating to a certain fpecies of ancient 
mufick, now unknown. 

It was obferved, he never touched his lyre in 
fuch a truly chrematick and enharmonick nianoer. 


Arbuthnot and Pope. 


CHRO'NICAL. ` i 
PEES ERRA ? adj, [from yeévog, time. ] 
A chrenical difttemyper is of length; as drophes, 
afthimas, and tac like. È Quincy. 
Ot difcafes fome are ckrenical, and of Vong du- 
ration; as quartane aguts, fcurvy, wherein we 
defer the cure unto more advantageous feafuns. 


Brouns Vulgar Errosrs., 


The lady’s ufe of thefe exccllencies is to divert 
the old min when he is out of the pangs of a chro- 
nical Jiftemper. Speetator. 


CHRONICLE. n. J. (chronique, Fr. from 
xeir, time. ] 

1. A regifter or account of events iu order 

. of time. 
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No more yet of this 5 
For “tis a chronicle of day by day, 
Not a relation for a breakfatt. 
2. A hiftory. 
You lean too confidently on thofe Irith chronicles, 
which are moft-fabulous and forged. 
Spenfer cn Ireland, 
If from the field I fhould return once more, 
I and my {word will earn my chronicle. 
Shake/peare’s Anteny and Cleopatra. 
Lam traduc’d by tongues, which 'neither know 
My faculties nor perfon, yet will be 
The chronicles of my doing. Shakefpeare. 
I give up to hiftorians the generals and heroes 
which crowd their annals, together with thofe 
which you are to produce for the Britith chronicle. 
Dryden. 
To CHRONICLE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To record in chronicle, or niftory. 

This to rehearfe, fhould rather be to chrenicle 
times than to fearch into reformation of abuies in 
that realm. Speafcr. 

2. Tovregifter; to record. 

For now the Devil, that told me I did well, 
Says that this deed is chronicled in hell. | Shake/p. 

Love is your matter, for he mafters you : 

And he that is fo yoked by a fool, 
Methinks, fhould not be chrenicled tor wifee Shak. 

I fhall be the jelt of the town ; nay, in two days 
Texpedct to be chronicled in ditty, and fung in woe- 
ful ballad. Congreve. 

CHRO NICLER, 2. Je [from chronicie. ] 
1. A writer of chronicles ; a recorder of 
events in order of time. 

Here gathering chroniclers, and by them ftand 
Giddy fanta(tick poets of each land. Donne. 

z. A hiftorian; one that keeps up the me- 
mory of things paft. 

Ido herein rely upon thefe bards, or Irith chro- 
niclerse Spenser. 

This cuftom was held by the druids and bards 
of our ancient Britons, and of latter times by the 
Irith chroniclers, called rimers. 

Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 
CHRO NOGRAM: n. fe [xer >, time, and 
yow, to write.] An inicription includ- 
ing the date of any action. 
Of this kind the following is an ex- 
ample : 

Gloria laufque Deo feCLorVM in fc Va funtoe 

A chroncgrammatical verfe, which includes not 
only this year, 1660, but numerical letters enough 
to reach above athoufand years further, until the 
ycar 2867. Horvel 

CHRONOGRAMMATICAL. ad, ~ [from 
chronogram.) Belonging to'a chrono- 
gram. ~ See the laft example. 


Shakcfpeare. 
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JCHRONOGRA MMATIST.2./. [from<chro- 


nogranm.| A writer of chronograms. 
‘There are forcign univerfities, where, as-vou 
praife a man in England for being an excellent 
philofopher or poet, it isan ordinary charadtcr to 
be a great chronogrammatifi. Addijore 
CHRONO LOGER. x. J> [xesv@, time, and 
Aoy@-, dottrine.] He that ftudies or ex- 
plains the fcience of computing paf 
time, or of ranging paft events accord- 
ing to their proper years. 
Chronslogers difter among themfelves about moft 
great epochas. Holder on Times 
CHRONOLOGICAL. adj. [from chronolo- 
gy.] Relating to the dodtrine of time. 
Thus much touching the chronological. a€count 
of iome times aud things paft, without confining 
mylelf to the exactnefs of ycars. 
Hales Origin of Mankind. 
CHRONOLOGICALLY. adv. {from chro- 
nological.| In.a chronological manner ; 
according to the Jaws or rules of chro- 
Rr z mology s 


CHU 
nology’; according to the exact feries of 
time. 

CHRONO'LOGIST. n.f. [See Curono.o- 
GER.) One that ftudies or explains 
time ; one that ranges paft events ac- 
cording to the crder of time ; a chrono- 
loger. 

According to thefe chronolcgifisy the prophecy of 
the Rabin, that the world fhould lat but ix thou- 

\fand years, has been long difproved. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

All that learned noife and duft of the chronslogif? 
is wholly to be avoided. Locke on Educawon. 

Curonorocy. n. f. (xeo time, and 
Aéy®-, doctrine.] The {cience of com- 
puting and adjufting the periods of time; 
as the revolution of the fun and moon ; 
and of computing time paft, and refer- 
ring each event to the proper year. 

And the meature of the year not being fo per- 
fely known to the ancients, rend=red jt very dif- 
ficult for them to tranfmit a true chronology to 
Succeeding ayes. Helder on Time. 

Where 1 allude to the cultoms of the Greeks, 
I believe J maybe juftified by the ftricteft cbrens- 
logy; though a poet is not obliged to the rules that 
confine an hitkorian. Prior. 

CHRONO METER. z. f. [yess and uérgo». ] 
An intrument for the exact menfura- 
tion.of time. 

According to obfervation made with a) pendu- 
lum chronometer, a bullet, at its firt difcharge, flies 
five hundred and ten yards in five half feconds. 

Derbam. 

Cury'sacis. 2./. [from xetz@-, gold, be- 
caufe of the golden colour in the nym- 
phz of fome infets.] -A terfn ufed by 
fome naturalifts for aurelia, or the firft 
apparent change. of the maggot of any 
fpecies of infects. « Chambers. 

Curysorite. a. f. [ygie®, gold, and 
ai, a ftone.} A precious {tone of a 
dufky green, with a cat of yellow. 


Woodward. 
Such another world, 
Of one intire and perfeQ chry/slite, 
I'd not have fold her for. Skakefpcare. 


If metal, parc fcem gold, part filver clear: 
If ftone, carbuncle moft, or chryfilite. 
Milton's Pargdife Loft. 
Curysoprasus.2./ [yets@-, gold, and 
prafinus, green.| A precious ttone of a 
yellow colour, approaching tq green. 
The ninth a topaz, the tenth achry/oprufus. Rew. 


CHUB. n. J. [from cop,,a great head, 
Skinner.| A river fifh. . The chevin. 


The céub is in prime from Midmay to Candle- 
mas, but betin winter. He is full of {mal} bones: 
he eats waterifh; not firm, but limp and taftelefs : 


neverthelefs he may be fo dreffed as to make him || 


very good meat. Watton's Angler. 

Cnuu'BBED. adj. (from chub.) Big-headed 
like a chub. 

Jo CHUCK. wv. n. [A word probably 
formed in imitation of the found that it 
expreffes ; or perhaps corrupted from 
chick.) To make.a. noife lke a hen 
when fhe calls her chickens. 

To Cuuck. v, a. 

1. To call as a hen calls her young. 

Then stowing clapp'd his wings, th’ appointed 
ca 
To chuck his wives together in the hall. Dryd. Fab. 

2. To give a gentle blow under the chin, 

fo as to make the motth ftrike together. 


4 


CHU 


Come; chuck the infant onder: the chin, faree a 
{mile, and cry, Ah, the boy takes after. his mo- 
ther’s relations. Congreve. 

Cnuck. x. f [from the verb.] 
1. The voice of a hen. 

He made the chuck tour or five times; that peo- 

ple ufe to make tu chickens when they call. them. 

Temple. 

z. A word of endearment, corrupted from 
chicken or chick. 

Come, your promile. =W hat promile, chuck 7 


Shakeipearé. 

3- A fudden fmall noife: 

CHUCK-FARTHING. n.f. [chuck and far- 
thing.] A play, at which the money falls 
with a chuck into the hole beneath. 

He loft his money at chuck- farthing, fhuffle-cap, 
and all-fours.  Arbuthnor’s Hiftory of Jobn Bull. 

To CHU'CKLE. v. x. [ /chaecken, Dut.} To 
laugh vehemently; ‘to laugh convul- 
fively. 

What tale thall I tomy old father tel]? 

*T will make him chuckle thou'rt beftow'd fo well. 
Dryden. 

She to intrigues was c'en hard-hearted; 
She chuckled when a bawd was carted. 

To Cuu°ckLe. v. a. [from chuck.] 

1. To call as a hen. 

I am not far from the women’s apartment, I am 
fure; and if thefe birds are within diftanee; here’s 
that will chuck/e"em together. Dryden. 

2. Tococker; to fondle. 

- Your confefiur, that, parcel of -holy gutesand 
garbidge ; he muft chuckle you, and moan you. 
Dryden's Spanifh Friar, 
Cuuet. x». jf. [probably from Yo chew.] 
—An old word, as it feems, for forced 
meat. 4 i 

As for ch.etsy which are likewife minced meat, 
inftead of butter and fat, it were good to moiiten 
them partly with cream, or almond or piftachio 
milk. il Bacen’s Natzral Hiftory. 

CHUFF. x. / [A word of uncertain de- 
rivation ;_ perhaps corrupted from chub, 
or derived from wf, Welfh, a ftock.] 
A coarfe, fat-headed, blunt clown. 

Hang ye, gorbellied knaves, are you undone? 
No, ye fat cLuffsy i would your ftore were here. 

i Sbak:jpeare. 

A lefs generous chuff than this in,the_ fable, 
would have hugged his bags tothe lat. L'Effr. 

Cuo’FFiLy. adv. [from chuffy.] Surlily ; 
ftomachfully. 

Jotin anfwered chuffily. Clariffa. 

Cuu’rriness. z. f. [from chuffy.] Clown- 
ifhnefs ; furline(s. 

Cuu’rry. adj. [from chuf.] Blunt; fùr- 
ly ; fat. 

Cuum. n.f. [chom, Armorick, to live to- 
gether.]. A chamber fellow: a term 
ured in the univerfities. 

Cuusps n. f A thick heavy piece of 
wood, lefs than.a block. 

When one is battered, they can quickly, of a 
chump of wood, accomnmdate themfelves with an- 
other. Mixon. 


CHURCH. ». f. [empnce, Sax. xvgiann,. ] 
1. The collective body of chriftians, ufual- 


ly termed the catholick church. 

The church, being a fupernatural fociety, doth 
differ from natural focicties in this; that the per- 
fons unto whom we affociate ourfelves in the one, 
are men, fimply confidered as men; but they to 
whom we be joined in the other, are God, angels, 
and holy men. 


2. The body of chriftians adhering to one 
particular opinion, or form of worship. 


Prior. 


‘Hooker. « 


CHU 


The church if a religious affembly; ar the large 
fair building where they meet; and fometimes 
the fame word means a fynod of bifhops, or, of 
preihyters ; and in fome places it is the pope and a 
general council. — Watts's Logick. 

3. The place which chriftians confecrate to 
the worfhip of God. bys 

It comprehends the whole charch, viz. the name 
or body of the church, together with. the chancel; 
which is even included under the word church. 

) Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

That churches were confecrated unto none but 
the Lord only, the very general name chiefly doth 
futhiciently thew: cburcb doth fignity, no ,other 
thing than the Lord's houfe. Hocker. 

Tho’ you unty the winds, and let them fight 
Againtt the churches. Shakefpeare. 

4. It is ufed frequently in conjunétion 
with other.words; as church-member, the 
member of a church ; cherch-power, {pi- 
ritual or ecclefiaftical authority. 

To CHURCH, v., a. [from the noun] To 
perform with any one the office of .re- 
turning thanks: in the church after any 
fignal deliverance, as from the danger 
of childbirth. 

CHURCH-ALE. n. f. [from church and 
ale.| A wake, or feaft, commemoratory ° 
of the dedication of the church. 

Föt the charch-a/e, two'ydung men of the parifla 
are, yearly chofen to be wardensy who make collec - 
tion among the parifhioners..of what provifion it 
pleafeth them to beftow. a, _ Carew. 

CHURCH-ATTIRE.( 1 f, The-habit an 
which mew officiate at divinefervice, | 

Thefe and futh like were their difcourfes 
tou’. = that chu2ch-attire, whichiwith vs, tforithe 
aja Bact, is ufedin publicis prayer. Hovker. 

CHuRCH-AUTHORITY. mf. Ecclefiatti- 
cal power; dpiritual jorifdiéttons. =s 

In this point of church-autbority, | have fifted all 
the little teraps alleged. * bas Atterbury. 

Cuurcu-Buriat. 2.f. Burial accord- 
ing to the rites of the church... , 

The bithop has ithe care of feeing that all chrif- 
tians, after their deaths, be noti denied cw cha 
burial, according to the ufage and cuftom of the 
place. Ayl fes Parergin. 

CHURCH-FOUNDER. 2./. He that bilfids 
or endows a church. a 

Whether emperors or bifhops in thofê days were 
church-fiunders, the folemn dedication of churches 
they thought not to be a work in itflf either Vain 
or fuperftitious. Hooker 

CHURCHMAN. n. f, [church and man.] 

1: An eccleftaftick ; a clergyman; one 
that minifters in facred things. 

If any thing be offered to you touching the 
church and cbhurch-men, or church-government, 
rcly not only upon yourfelf. Bacon. 

A very difficult work to do, to reform and re- 
duce a church into drder, that had been fo long 
neglected, and that was fo ili filled, by many weak 
and more wilful churchmen. Clarendcn. 

Patience in want, and poverty of mind, 

Thefe marks of church and churchmen he defign'd, 
And living caught, and dying left behind. 
Dryden's Fables. 

2. An adherent to the church of England. 

CHURCH-“WaRDENS. ». / [See Wir- 
DEN.] Officers yearly chofen, by the 
confent of the minifter and parifhioners, 
according to the cuftom ofi each -place, 
to look to the church, church-yard, and 
fuch things as belong to both; and to 
obferve the behaviour of the parifhion- 
ers, for fuch faults as appertain to the 
jurifdiction or cenfure of the ecclefiaf- 

tical 


CH U CHI Gic 
CHU'RLISHLY. ` adus a ffrom ` charliph:] 
' Rudely.; :brueally. s “star! 


i To the oak; nowregnant,the olive did chyrlifely 
i „put over the fon for a, geward of, the fervice ot his 


Atcording to the forcast thelpby kportich organss 
more or leis chyle may be extracted fromthe fame 
food. S Kibuthncte 

Cux'Lous. adj. [from chyle.] Confifting 
of chyle ;. partaking-of chyle. + + 
i Milk is the chy/cus part»ofan animal; already 
prepared. Arbuthnot, 
CAYÍMI CA La ee, os 3 
‘att laj. [ehymicus, Latin. ] 
1. Made by chymiftry. 
Um tind. with waiting for this chymick gold; - 
“Which fools us young, and beggars us when old. 


Dryden. 
The medicines are ranged in boxes, according 


pee 
‘tical court. ‘They aré a kind of corpo- 
-ration, enabled by law to fue for any 
-thing belonging to their church; or poor 
- of their ral wt me ti Cowell. 


ire. © 3 a Lea: _ .. ewe. 
CHURLISHNESS. “4... [fron ' churlif ; 
| cymliraierye, bikon.) Brutality; rug: 
gednefs of manner.) > ©!" i s 

| -> Béttet'is the chutlifircft of a maa than a ccur- 
teous woman. P Ts O Betlus. Rite ig. 
In the churlifhaefs of fortune, a poor honeft man 

, _fuffers in this world. LEfirange. 


Cuurme. n. / [more properly chirm, 


$S > . - i 3 

from the Saxon DIRE». 2 clamour „or | to their matures; whether chymital or Galenical pre- 
| noife; as to chirre is to coo as a turtle. ] } parations: Watts. 
| 
? 
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There fħiuld-li church-tvardéns, of. the 
graveit men in the » be appointed, as they be 
phere in England. =i ewe t Spenfer. 

gem Ourcharch-wardens | 
Feaft on the filver, and give us the farthings: Gay. 
CHURCHYARD. x. /. The ground adjoin- 
ing to the church, in which the dead 
-arë buried; a' cemetery. 

1 dnm almottafraidito ftand alone i e¥TRO 
< Here in the cwourshyard, yet 1 will adventure. & 
b endl Pad) cat pt wus at io Shakfepeare. 
» In cburcbyardi where they bury much, the earth 
atthe é the corps in’ far thorter time than 
“Other carowi Gh) hs Balen. 
» No place fo facred: from fuch fops is’barr'dig | 
Nor is Paul’s church more fafe than Paul's church- 


A contufedfound:;ia-noile. 2.. Relating to chymiftry. , 

He was conveyed'to the Tower, with the churmc | Methioks already, ‘from this chymick flame, 

ofa’ thoutand ‘taintsand reproaches, “Bacon. || feea city.of more'precious molds « > Dryden. 
CHURN. 4: f {properly chern, from kerz, With chymick art exalts the min’ral pow'ts; 


` yard. > Pope. i Dutch ; ceféne, Sax] The veffel in And draws the aromatick. fouls of flow'rs. Popa 
CHURL. 2. /; [oni Sax. carl, in Ger-| which the butter is: by long and vio? SEYS, nf: A chymitt. . Obfolete: 
“Man, is ftrong, rufticls being always| _ lent agitation, coagulated an feparated dhe ancients obferving/in that materialta kind 


of metallical naturey feem.to have refolved it into 
nobjer ufe: an art now utterly lof, or perchance 
kept up’by a few chymits. Wotton. 


CHyMICarvy. adv. [fron chymical.] In 
a .chymical manner. 

CHY'MIST.. mof [See CrHrmasrry.] 

4 profefior of chymiftry ; a philoiopher 


from the ferous part of the milk. 

Her aukwardy fit did ne'er ero ploy.the churns 
Lael? : Gay's Paflurals. 
iTo. CHUR New: a: [kernen Ditch.) 11 
tr. 'Fo agitate or fhake any thing by a vio- 

lent motion. __ see .! 
Perchance he fpcke not; but 


\obferved to be trong bodied] 
1. A raftick ; a countryman; a,labourer. 
“pie Bordech Hinifele a gentleman and feornech, 
~ to work or"ife any hard Inbour, which he faith is 
~ the litg of a peafant or cbur/. edm : 
yn Hoo d Spenfer's Srate of Ireland. 
One of the bafer fort, which they call chur/s, |’ 


being reproved forthis oath; anfwered ‘considently, Like’a fall-aeoth'd boar, a churning on by fire. 
that bis Jord conamanded him: í Soe). Eoria OH" A To ‘3 SER pare The ftarving chymif’, in'his golden views 
p Specjer’s Stateof Trelagd. | i » Froth fillshisichaps; hetends agrittng found, | _ Supremely blest. Pepe's Effay on Man. 


pee fi Hes Magee T throw . 
‘All tre power this charm doth owe, Sbateprarc.'| * Ancipart Rechurns, and ipart betoams Masiatgypd. 
Pas thistighteaute ‘tein fer nat >; sc, i esata iñ his teeth the foathy veho rote” 
The country churis to: mifchiefy hate, and wars. P odyo sos] Tr i SG OF DONA, 
Ld one at ean ga! Dryden} The mtchanifm of naturepvin converting Pur 
z. A rude, furly, ill- rea man. | T j aliment; confits in. mixing with it animal juices, 
A cburl's courcefy rarely comes, but either for 
"gain or falfehood. Sidney. | 


and in the action of the folid parts, churning toem 
r A X" together. i Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
3- Amifer; a niggard; a felfiffi or greedy 
“wretch, AA 


2. To make butter by apirating the milk. 
= ae The chyrning of milk bripgeth toyth buerer. 
Poifon, I fee, hath been his timelefs end ! arte T E OS 
Eko) churi, ‘drink all, and leave no friendly drop 


` BPrctsrhsi 
You may try the forceyof imaginations: upon 
s Lo help me after ! Shake/peare. fayingithe'corminy of butter. after the churn ng . 
Cuurtisn. adj. [from churl.] l 
1. Rude; brutal ; harh; aultere; four ; 


Bacon's Natural Hiffrry. 
‘Cru’rrworm, x. frot cinan, Sas. ] 
mercilefs ; unkind ; uncivil. 
A fea of melting pearl, which fome čali tears, 


An infe& that turns about nimbly ; 
called alfo a fancricket. 

) Thotevat her'father's tburlifo feet the tender’d. 

dae s Séakefpeare. 


Skinners Phillips. 
* i i 
The interruption of their churk/h drums To Cuuse. See 7o Cuddse. 
: aa a Ne acti a they are a fe Cuviaceous. adj. [from chyle.} ¿Be- 
To pariy, orto fight. ake) prare. a- ‘ ; : $ 
Arion Sulovesith atals, defired her father's longing to chyle ý soniga siyle. 
\ | confent. Pheantwer was'churlifb enough: He'd . When the 'Dipiga ofveheschyle rave half igr: 
néver marry his daughter to a brute. L' Efrange. mented the chylaceous: mali, it has ithe ftate ot 
He the purtuic of chursifa beats drink not ripened by sak tay AA ee 
Preterr'd te fleeping on her breaftss Waller. GOEL BLOG sAemmguns, 
2. Selfih ; avaricious. CHYLE. ne J. [xtrn@-.] The white juice 
| Phe man. tas dearli and evil in his doings. formed in the fiomach by digeftion. of 
weld) i 1 Sar:uel. | the aliment, and. afterwards changed 
re ia This fallen eburli thief into.bloed... i ie ' 
t This powerful ferment, mingling with the parts, 
The leven"dinafs to miiky chy/e converts. 
rout i : Blackmore. 
The cbyle cafinot pafs through the {mallet 
veflele. Arbuthnot. 


CHYLIPA’cTION. m J [from chyle.) The 


Cry Mistry. mf [derived by fome from 
XYAG-y juice, oF xvw, toanele by others 
from an oriental word, demay black, Ac- 

cording to the fappofed etymology, it is 
written with ¥ or e. 
IPAn iare whereby ‘fentible*bodiés contained -fà 
veffels, or capable of being contained therein; are 
fo changed by means of certain- intruments, and 
Principally fire, chat.their feverul powers and wir- 
tuesvare thereby difcavered, with a view tosphilo= 

»dephy or medicine. ~ Boerbuawe. > 

Qperations of. chymifry, fallfhort of vital forces 
“AO Chyrnilt can make milk or blood of grals. 
s Arburbnot on Aliments. 

Cipa’riovs. adj. [tibarius, Lat. from 
cibus; food.] Relating to food; ufeful 
fortood; edible. 

Cieoun af [eiboule; Fr.]. A {mall fort 
of onion ufed in {allads. This word js 
common in the Scotch dialet; but the 
/ is ‘not pronounced: 

‘CibguRs, ‘or fcallions, are'a kind of dezencrate 
Ontoris. Mirne 

CICATRICE. AT k e 

CPCATRIX: n. fe [cicatrixy Latin, 

Les Lhe {car/remaining after a wound. 

One captain Spurio, with. jis cicatriceéy an em- 
blem of wai, here dibs tinifer cheek. Shabe/p, 

23 A- mark; ‘amdmprefiion: fo ufed by 

“Shakepeare lefs ‘property? si 

-` Lean but pon a ruth, 
:Thexcicatrice and capable impreffure | 
Thy palm fome moments keeps. Shakelpeares 


CicaTRisanr; af. [from cicatrice.] An 
, 3pplication that induces a cicatrice. 


: ay 
* Hid'all his mind plac’d upon Muily's beef. King. 
3- [Of things. ] npliant ; crofs-grained ; 
unmanageable ; harfh; not yielding. 
„ilf there be emiffion.of pirit, the body of. the 
metal willbe hard and churlib. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 
The Cornifh werz become, like metal otten 


fired anil quenched, churli/b, and that would fooner tah . ie - 
break than bow. f Bacon's Henry Vii. f. fsa Procels of making: chyle in the Creare rsive. adj. [trom cicatrice.) Hav- 
In the handreds'@FiE(fex they have a'very char. Wey s , T T i. - ‘ 
oe Anite gl Drinking exceffively during the time of chy/i- Bog net qualities Proper to induce a çi- 


lif blue Clay. = =o n Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

4. Vexatious; obftrudive. 
Will you again unknit 

This eburlif knot of alvabhorred war ? Shakefp. 

Spain found the war fo churlifh'and longfome, as 

they found they thould confume themfelves in an 

- endlefs war. Bacon, 

Spreadsea path Clear as the day, 
Where no churlifh rub fays nay. Craaw. 


Catrice. 


GiCATRIZA TION, m. f. [from cicatrice,] 
1. The att of healing the wound. 
A vein burfted, or corroded in the lungs, is 
louked upon to be for the moit part incurable, 
becaufe of the motion and coughing of the lungs., 
tearing the gap wider, and hindering the conglu - 
Unation.and cicasrization of the vein, Harveys 


2, The 


„ fabticn, Rops perfpiration. | Arbuthyor on Aliment. 

CHYLIPA’CTIVE. adj. | from chylus, and 

facio, to make, Lat.) Having the power 
of making chyle. 

Cuyropor rick. adj. [xiao and roito, ] 
_ Having the power, or the office, of form- 
Ming chyle. =~ acd 


CIL 


2. The ftate of bcing healed, or fkinned 
over. 

The firit ftage of healing, or the difcharge of 
Matter, is called digeftion: the fecond, or the fill- 
ing up with flefh, incarnation; and the latt, or 
fkinning over, cicatrization. Sharp's Surgery. 

To Cr’carrize. v. a, (from cicatrix.] 
t.To apply fuch medicines to wounds, 
or ulcers, as heal and fkin them over. 

Quincy. 
2. To heal and induce the fkin over a fore. 

We incarned, and in ‘a few days cicatrized it 

with a fmooth cicatrix. Wifoman on Tumours. 
Ci’cery. nf. [myrrhis.] A fort of herb. 
Cicnora’ceous. adj. [from cichorium, 

Lat.) Having the qualities of fuccory. 

Diureticks evacuate the fale ferum; as all acid 
diureticks, and the teftaceous and bitter cichsre- 
cesus plants. Flyer 

Cicn’-pease. 2. f. [cicer.] A plant. 
Yo CI’'CURATE. v.a. [<icuro, Lat.] To 


tame; to reclaim from wildnefs3 to 
make tame and tractable. 

Poifons may yet retain fome portion of their 
natures; yet are fo refracted, cicurated, and fub- 
dued, as not to make good their daitructive ma- 
lignities. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

CicuraTion. n. fe [from cicurate.] The 
act of taming or reclaiming-from wild- 
nefs. 

This holds not only in domeftick and manfucte 
birds, for then it might be the effe€tof cicuration 

sor inftitution ; butin the wild. Ray cm the Creation. 

CIDER. 2. f (cidre, Fr. fidra, Ital. ficera, 
Lat. Tlie, Dw | l 

1. All kind of ftrong liquors, except wine. 
This fenfe is now wholly obfolete. 

2. Liquor made of the juice of fruits 
prefied. 

We had alfo drink, wholefome and good wine 
of the grape, a kind of cider made of a fruit of thar 

© country; a wonderful pleafing and refrething 
drink, Bacon. 
3. The juice of apples expreffed and fer- 
mented. ‘This is now the fenfe. 
To the utmoft bounds of this 
Wide univerfe Silurian cider born, 
Shall pleafe all taftes, and triumph o'er the vine. 
Philips. 
Civperist. x. fi [from>cider.] A maker 
of cider. 

When the ¢ideriffs have taken care for the beft 
fruit, and ordered them: after the belt manner they 
could, yet hath their cider gencrally proved pale, 
fharp, and ill tafted. Mortimer. 

Crperkin. 2. /. [from cider.] 

A low word ufed for the liquor made of the murk 
or grofs matter of apples, after the cider is pretied 
out, and a convenient quantity of boiled water 
added to it; the whole infufing for about forty- 
eight hours. Phillips's World of Words. 

Ciderkin is made for commonidrinking; and fup? 
plics the place of finall beer. Mortimer. 

Crecinc. n. fe See CEILING. ` 

CIERGE. m f. [French.] A candiečar- 
ried in proceffions. 

Crutary. adj. [cilium, Lat.] Belonging 
to the eyelids. 

The ciliary proceflys, or rather the ligaments, 
obferved in the infide of che fclerotick,tunicles of 

“the eye, do ferve initead of a mufcle, by the con- 
traction, to alter the figure of the eye. 
Ray on the Creation: 
Ciri’cious. adj. [ from. cilictumy hair: 
cloth, Lat.] Made of hair. 

A garment of camei’s hair, that is, made of 
fome texture of that hair; a coarie) parment; a 
cilictous or fackcloth habit, fuitable to che aufterity 
el hus lite. Brown's Valeur Errours. 


CIN 


Cima’r. See Simar. 

CIME'LIARCH. n, f. [from nayenducerens. ] 
The chief keeper of plate, veftments, 
and things of value, belonging to a 
church ; a church-warden. Di&. 

Ci'mever. a. f. [cimitarra, Span. and 
Portug. from chimete:rr, Turkith. Blu- 
teau’s Partuguefe DiGionary.] A fort of 
{word ufed by the Turks, fhort, heavy, 
and recurvated, or bent backward. This 
word is fometimes erroneoufly fpelt fci- 
mitar, and fcymiter ; as in the following 
examples. 

By this fimitar, 
That flew the fophy and a Perfian prince, 
That won three fields of fultan Solyman. Shake/p. 

Our armours now may ruft, our idle fcymiters 
Hang by our fides for ornament, not ufe. Dryden. 

Ci’ncture. 2. f. [cin@ura, Lat.] 

1. Something worn round the body. 

s Now happy he, whofe cloak and cin@ure 
Hold out this tempeft. Shake[peare. 
Columbus found th’ American fo girt 
With feather'd cinfure, naked elfe, and wild. 
Milton. 
He binds the facred'cin ture round his breaft. 
Pepe. 

z. An inclofure. 

The court and prifon being within the cinfure 
of one wall. i Bacon’s Henry VII. 

3. [In archite&ture.] A ring or lift at the 
top and bottom of the fhaft of a column ; 
feparating’the fhaft atone end from the 
bafe, at the other from the capital. It is 
fuppofed to be in imitation of the girths 
or ferrils anciently ufed to ftrengthen 
and preferve the primitive wood co- 
lumns. Chambers. 

CINDER. 2./f. [ceindre, Fr. from cineres, 
Lat. ] 

1. A mafs ignited and quenched, without 
being reduced to afhes. 

I fhould make very forges of my cheeks, 

“That would to cinders burn up modefty, 
Did but I {peak thy deeds! Shakdpeare. 

There is in fmiths cinders, by fome adhelion of 
tron, fometimes to be found a magnetical opera- 
tion. Brown. 

Sa fnow on ZEtna does unmelted lie, 

Whiofe rolling flames and {catter’d cinders fly. 
. Waller. 

2. A hot coal that has ceafed to flame. 

If from adown the hopeful chaps 

The fat upon a-cinder drops, | N 

To ftinking fmoke it turns the flame. Sewifr. 

CrnDER-WENCH. ) 2. f. [cinder andavo- 

CINDER-WOMAN. § man. |] Awoman whofe 
trade is to rake in heaps of afhes for 
cinders. 

"fis under fo much natty rubbith laid, 

To find it out’s the cinder-weman'strade. 
Ejjay onl Satire. 

She hadvahove five hundred fuitsyof nne cloatis, 
and yctwent abroad like a cinder-wench. 

Arbuthnet's Hiftory of Fokn Bull. 

Inthe black form of cinder-qwencb the came, 
When ‘love, the hour, the place had banith’d 
ve fhame. | Gay. 

CINERA’TION 2. f [from cineres, Lat.) 
The reduction of anything by fire’ to 
afhes...A term of chymittry. 

Cineri rious: (adj. [ efnericius, Lat. } 
Having the form or ftate of afhes. 

The nerves arife from the glands of the,cineri- 
tious part of the brain, and are terminated in all 
parts af the body. S Cheyne: 

CENE RULENT. adj, [from cineres, Jat. ] 
Full of afbes. 7 DiG. 
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Ci’'ncie. a. f [from cingulum, Lat} A 
girth for a horfe. Di&. 

Ci’nnaBar. a. f. [einnabaris, Lat.) Cin- 
nabar is native or factitious: the faéti- 
tious cinnabar is called vermilion. 

Cinnabar is the ore out of which quickfilver is 
drawn, and confifts partly of a mercurial,” and 
partly of a fulphureo-ochreous matter. . 

Woodward's Met. Foffils. 
The particles of mercury uniting with the par- 
ticles of fulphur, compofe cinnubar. Newton's Opt. 
CINNABAR of Antimony, is made of mer- 
cury, fulphur, and crude antimony. 
CINNAMON. nfi [ciznamomum, Lat.) The 
fragrant bark of a low tree in the iland 
of Ceylon. . Its leaves refemble thofe of 
the olive, both as to fubftance and co- 
lour.: The fruit refembles an acorn or 
olive, and has neither the fmell nor tafte 
of the bark. When boiled in water, it 
yields an oil, which, as it cools and 
hardens, becomes as firm and white as 
tallow; the {mell of which is agreeable 
in candles. The cinnamon of the an- 
cients was different from ours. Chamê. 

Let Araby extol her happy coaft 

Her cinnamon and {weet amomum boaft. ‘ 
Dryden's Fables. 
Cinnamon Water is made by diftilling 
the bark, firft mfufed in barley water, 
in {pirit of wine or white wine. Chamd. 
CINQUE. n.f. [French.] A five. Itis 
ufed in games alone; but.is often com- 
pounded. with other:words. 
Cinque-roin. 2. fe [cingue feuille, Fr.] 
A kind of five-leaved clover. 
fas eee n. f. [cinque pas, Fr.) A 
kind of grave dance. 

Wooing, wedding, and repenting, is a Scotch 
jig, a meafure,-and a cingue-pace. The fith {uit is 
hot and hafty, like a Scotch jig, and full as fan- 
taftical; the wedding, mannerly and modeft, as a 
meafure tuil of ftate and gravity; and then comes 
repentance, and, with his bad legs, falls into the 
cirgue-pace fatter and fatter, till he finks into his 
graves Shake/peare. 

Cinque-ports. x. f. [cingue ports, Fr.) 
Thole havens chat Jie cowards France, and 
therefore have been thought ty our kings to be 
+ fuch as ought mott vigilantly to be oblerved againtt 
inivafion. In which refpect, the places where they 
are have a fpecial governour or keeper, called by 
his office Lord Warden of the cingue ports; and 
divers privileges granted to them, as a particular 
jurifdiction ; their warden having the authority of 
an admiral among them, and fending out writs in 
his own name. The cingue ports are Dover, Sand- 
wich, Rye, Haftings, Winchetfea, Rumney, and 
Hithe ; tome of which, as the number exceeds 
five, muft either be added to the firtt infticution 
by fone later grant, or accounted as appendants 
to Jome of the reit. Cowell. 

, . They, that bear 
The cloth of fate above her, are four barons 
Of the cingue ports. Shakelpeare. 

Cinque-srorTen.adj. Having five {pots. 
On her lett breatt 
A mole, cingue fpctred, like the crimfon drops 
T th’ bottom of a cowftip. Shakefpeares 
Cron. 2. fu [ fron, or /cion, French. } 
1. A {prout ; a fhoot from a plant. 

We have reafon to cool our raging motions, our 
carnal {tings, our unbitted lufts; whercof I take 
this, that-you call love, to be a feét or cion. Shake. 

The ftately Caledonian oak, newly feetled in his 
triumphant throne, begirt with cions of his. own 
royal ftem. Hiewel. 


2. The fhoot engrafted or inferted on a 
ftock. 
The 
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The cion over-ruleth the ftock 3 and the ftock fs 
but paffive, and giveth aliment, but no motion, to 
the graft. À . _ Bacon. 

“CIPHER. z. J» (chifre, Fr. zifra, Ital. 
cifra, low Lat. from an oriental root. | 
1. An arithmetical character, by which 
fome number is noted ; a figure. h 
2. An arithmetical mark, which, ftanding 
for nothing itfelf, increafes the value of 
the other figures. 

Minc were the very cipher of a funétion, 

To find the faults, whofe fine ftands in record, 
And let go by the actor. Shakefpeare. 

If the people be fomewhat in the election, you 

cannot make them nulls or cipbers in the privation 


or tranflation. Bacon. 
As, in accounts, cipbers and figures pafs for real 
fums, fo names pafs for things. South. 


. An intertexture of letters engraved ufu- 


ally on boxes or plate. . 
Troy lamid in burnith'd gold; and o'er the 
throne, l 
ARMS AND THE Man in golden ciphers hone. | 
d Pope. 
Some mingling ftir the melted tar, and fome 
Deep on the new-fhorn vagrant's heaving fide 
‘To ftamp the matter’s cipher ready ftands Thimon. 
4. A character in general. 
In fuccecding times this wifdom began to be 
written in ciphers and charaéters, and letters bear- 
ing the form of c-eatures. 


Raleigh's Hiftory of the World.” 


5. A fecret or occult manner 
the key to it. 
This book, as long liv'd as the elements, 
In cipber writ, or new-made idioms. Denne. 
He was pleaied to command me to ftay at Lon- 
don, to fend and receive all his letters; and I was 


furnifhed with mine feveral ciphers, in order to it. 
Denbam. 


Jo CIPHER. wv. n.. [from the noun.] To 
practife arithmetick. 
You have been bred to bufinefs; you can cipher: 
I wonder you never ufed your pen and ink. 
Arbuthnot. 
Jo Cipuer. v. a. To write in occult 
characters. 
He frequented fermons, and penned notes: his 
notes he cipbercd with Greek characters. Hayward, 
Jo Ci RCINATE U. a. [circino, Lat.} To 
make a circle; to compafs round, or 
turn round, Batley. 
Circina TION. n.f. [circinatio, Lat.] An 
orbicular motion ; a turning round; a 
meafuring with the compaffes. _ Bailey. 


CIRCLE. n. /. (circulus, Latin.) 
s. A line Continued till it ends where it 
begun, having all its parts equidifant 
> froma common centre. 

Any thing that moves round about in a ¢ircle, 
in lefs time than our ideas are wont to fucceed 
ene another in our minds, is not perceived to 
move; but feems to be a perfect intire circle of 
that matter, or cofour, and not a part of a circle in 
mation. i Locke. 

By a circle I underftand not here perfect geome- 
trical circle, but an ovbicular figure, whofe length 
is equal to its breadth; and which, a8 to fenfe, inay. 
feem circular. Newten's Opticks. 

Then a deeper ftill, 
In circle following circle, gathers round 
To clofe the face of things. © Thomfcn's Summer, 
2. The {pace included in a circular line. 
3. A round body ; an orb. 


It is he that fittech upon the circle of the earth. 


of writing, or 


4 Jfaiak. 

4. Compafs ; inclofure. p 
A great magician, 
Obfeured in the circle of the torch. Shakclpeart. 
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$. An aflembly furrounding the principal 
perfon. 
To have a box'where eunuchs fing, 
And, foremoft inthe circle, eye a king. 


Pope's Horace. 


6. A company; anaffembly. _ 

I will call over to him the whole circle of beau- 
ties that are difpofed among the boxes.  Addijon. 

Ever fince that time, Lifander vits in every 
circle. f . Tatler. 

7- Any feries ending as it begins, and 
perpetually repeated. 

There be frwit trees in hot” countries, which 
have bloffoms ‘and young fruit, and young fruit 
and ripe fruit, almoft all the year, fucceeding one 
another; but this circle of ripening cannot be but 
in fucculent plants, and hot countries. ` Bacon. 

Thus in a circle runs the peafant’s pain, 

And the year rolls within itfelf again. Dryd. Virg. 
‚8. An inconclufive form of argument, ‘in 
which the foregoing propofition is proved 
by the following; and the following pro- 


pofition inferred from the foregoing. 
That heavy bodies defcend by gravity; and 
again, that gravity is a quality whereby an heavy 
body defcends, is an impertinent circle, and teach- 
eth nothing. Glanville’s Scepfis. 
That fallacy called a circle, is when one of the 
premifies in adyllogifm is queftioned and oppofed, 
and we intend to prove it by the conclufion. 
Watts’s Logick. 
9. Circumloeution ; indireét form of words. 
Has he given the lye 
In circle or. oblique, or femicirelc, 
Or direét parallel? You mutt challenge him. 
á fM Fletchers Queen of Corinth. 
10. CIRCLES of the German Empire. Such 
Provinces and principalities as have a 
right to be prelent at dicts. They are 
in ‘number ten. Trevoux. 
To CiRCLE. v, a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To move round any thing. 

The lords, that were appointed to circle the 
hill, had fome days before planted themfelves in 
places convenient. Bacon. 

Another Cynthia her new journey runs, 

And other plancts circle other funs. Pope's Dunciad. 
2. To inclofe ; to furround. 
What ‘tern ungentle hands 
Have lopp’d and hew'd, and niade thy body bare 
OF her two branches, thofe {weet orname nts, 
Whofe circling thadows kings have fought to fleep 
in? Shakefpeare. 
While thefe fond arms, thus circling you, may 


prove 
More heavy chains than thofe of hopclefs love. 
Pricr, 
Unfecn, he glided thro’ the joyous crowd, 
With darknefs circled and an ambient cloud. Pope. 


3. To Circe in. To confine ; to keep 


together. 
We. term thofe things dry which have aconfift- 
ence within themfelves, aad which, to enjoy a de- 


terminate figure, do not require the flop or hin- | 


drance of another body to limit and circle them in, 
+: Digby on Bodics. 
To Ci’reue. v. n. To move circularly ; 
to end where it begins. 
The well traught bowl 
Circles inceffant ; whilft the humble cell 
With quavering laugh and rural jefts refounds. 
: : Philips. 
Now the circling years difclofe 
The day predcitin'd to.reward his woes. 
5 Pepe's Odyffey. 
Cr’acven. adj. [from circle:] Having the 
form of a circle; round. 
Th’ inconftant moon, 
That monthly changes in her circled orb. Shak. 


Ci’rcirr. 2. f. [from circle] A circle; 
an orb: properly a little circle, 
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Then take repaft, till Hefperus difplay'd 
His golden circlet in the weftern fhade. Pope's Ody fe 
CIRCLING. participial adj. [from Yo cir- 
cle.) Having the form: of a circle ; cir- 
cular ; round. 
Round he furveys, and well might, where he 
ftood 


So high above the circling canop e 
Of night's extended thade. Milton's Paradife Left. 


CIRCUIT. af. [cireuit, Fr. circuitus, 
Latin. ] 
1. The aé of moving round any thing. 

There are'four moons alfo perpetually rolling 
round the planet Jupiter, and carried along with 
him in his periodical circuit round the fun. 

Watts on the Minde 
2. ‘Lhe {pace inclofed in a circle. 
He led me up 
A woody mountain, whofe high top was plain, 
A ‘circuit wide inclos’d. Milton's Paradife Lof. 
3. Space; extent; meafured by travelling 
round. , > l 

He attributethi unto ie fmallnefs, in refpe ct of 
circuit. Hooker. 

The lake of Bolfena is reckoned one-and-twenty 
miles in circuit. Addifon on Italy. 

4. Aring; a diadem; that by which any 
thing is incircled. 

And this fell tempeft hall not ceafe to rage, 

Until the golden circuit on my head 
Do calm the fury, of this mad-brain'd faw. Shak.. 
5. The vifitations of the judges for hold- 
ing affifes. 

The circuits, in former tinies, went but round 
about the pale; as the circuit of the cynofura about 
the pole. Davirs. 

6. The trat of country vifited by the 
judges. 
7- Long deduion of reafom, 
Up into the watch tower get, 
And fee all things defpoil’d of fallacies ; 
Thou thaltnot peep thro’ lattices of eyes, 
Nor hear thro’ labyrinths of ears, nor learn 
By circuit or colicétions todifcern, Donne.. 


Circuit of alion. [In law.] Isa longer 
courfe of proceeding to recover the 
thing fued for than is needful... Cowell. 


To Ci’rcuir. v.m [from the noun. J! 
To move circularly. 

Pining with equinoétial heat, unlefe 
The cordial cup perpetual motion keep, 

Quick circuiting. Philips. 
Cracurre’er. x. f. [from circuit.] One 
that travels a circuit. 

Like your fellow circuitcer, the fun, you travel 
the round of the carth, and behold all the iniqui- 
tics under the heavens. Pope. 

Crrcul TION. n. f. [circuitio, Lat. ] 
1. The act of going round any thing. 
2. Compafs; maze of argument. 

To apprehend by what, degrees they lean to 
things in fhow, though not in deed, repugnant 
one to another, requireth more fharpnefs of Wity, 
more intricate circuitions, of difcourfe, And depth 
of judgment, than common abiuity doth yield. 

Hookere. 
Cr’reutr AR. adj. [circularis, Latin. 
1. Round, like a circle; circum({cribed by 
a circle. ; 

The fraine thercof feem'd partly circular, 

And part trianjular. Fairy Queen 

He firt inclos'd for lifts alevel ground 
The form was circular. Dryden's Fables. 

Nero’s port, compofed of huge moles running 
round it in a kind of circular figure. 

Addifen or Italy. 
2: Succeffive in order ; always returning. 

From whence th’ innumerable race of, things 

By circular fucceffive order fpringés. Reofcommcon 


3 e Vulgar $- 
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3. Vulgar; meang circumforaneous. 
Had Virgil.been a circzlar poet, and clofely 
adhered to biflory, how could the Romans have 
had ‘Dido? Dennis. 


4. Endingin itfelf : ufed of a paralogifm, 
where the fecond propofition at once 
proves the firft, andus proved by it. 

One of Cartes’s firft principles of reafoning, 
atter he had doubted of every thing, feems to be 
too circular tu fafely build upon ; for he is for 
proving the being of God from the truth of our 
faculties, and the truth of our facultics from the 
beingrof.a.Gad. Baker's Reficét. on Learning. 

5. CIRCULAR- Letter. A letter directed 
to feveral perfons, who have the fame 

‘` intereit in fome common ‘affair; as in 
the convocation of aflemblies. 

6. Circurar Lines. Such ttraight lines 
as.are divided from the, divifions made 
in the archof a circle, asthe lines of 
fines, tangents, and fecants, onthe plain 
{cale and {eétor. 

7. CracuLar Sazlixngy isthat performed 
‘on the arch of a great circle. 

CircuLa’ rity. n. /> [from circular.) A 
circular form. 

The heavens have no diverfity or differcnce, but 
a fimoplicjty of parts, and equitormity in motion, 
continually fucceéding each other 5 fo that, {rom 
what point foever we cumpute, the account will ba 
common unto the whole circularity. Browm 

"Cir’rcunar ry. adv. [from cicular.]° 

1. In form of a circle. 

The internal form of it confifts of feveral re- 
gions, involving one another like orbs about the 


faine centre; or of the feveral clements caf .circu- 
larly about each other. Burnet. 
2. With a circular motion. 
Trade, which, like blood, fhould circularly flow, 
Stopp'd in their channels, found its freedom loft. 
> Dryden. 
Every body; moved circularly about any centre, 
eccedes, or endeavours to recede, from that centre 
ef its motion. Ray. 


fo Ci RCULATE. von. [from circalis.] 


1. To move in a circle; to run round ;, 


to return to the place whence it departed 
in.a conftant: courfe. 
If our lives motions theirs muft imitate, 
Our kuowledge dike our blood-mutt circulate. 
Denham. 
Nature is a perpetual motion ;\andithe work of 
the univerfe circulates without, any interval or re- 
pofe. L'Eftrange. 

2. To be difperfed. . : 

As the mints of calumny are perpetually at 
work, a great number of curious inventions, iffued 
out from time to time, grow current among thé 
pasty, and circulate through the whiole kingdom. 

Adldifon. 

Jo C recurre: v.a: Totput'abovt. 

In 'thecivibhwars, the moncyfpeat on both fides 
was circulated at home; no .publick debts ¢on- 
tracted. Swift. 

Circvua’ tion. 2. f [from circulate. ] 

1. Motion in a circle; a courfe in which 
the motion. tends to the point from which 
it began. 

What more obvious, one would think, than the 
circulaticn of the blood, unknown till thie lan age? 
Burnet’s Thecry. 

As much blood paffeth through the lungs ag 
through all the ret of the body : the circulation ie 
quicker, and heat greater, and their texture ex 
tremely delicate. Arbuthnot tn Aliments4 

2. A feries in which the fame order is al- 


ways obferved, and things alwaye-requrn | 


lo the fame fate. 
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As for the fins of peace, thou haft.brought upan 
us the nferies of war; (o forthe fins of war, thou 
feet fit to deny us the blefling of peace, and to 
keep us insa circulacicnot mileries. K. Charles. 

God, by the ordinarysule of nature, permits 
this continual circulation of human things. 

$ | Swift on Modern Edacation. 
3. A reciprocal interchange.of meaning. 

When, the apoftle faith of the Jews, that they 
crucified the Lord of glory ; and when thefSon of 
man, being oncarth, affirmeth that the Sonofman 
was do heasen at.the dame initant, there.is in thefe 
two fpeeches, that mutual circulation before men- 
tioned, =, © * Hocker. 

Ci’rcuLraTory. n. f. [from circulate. ]} 
A chymical veffel, an which, that which 
riles from the veffel on the fire is col- 
lected and cooled in another fixed upon 
it, and falls down again. 

CIRCULATORY. adj. [ from. circulate, | 
Circulatory Letters are the fame with 
Crrecusar Letters. s 

CIRCUMA MBLENCY. 2. /. [from circum- 
ambicnt.} The a& of encompafiing.’ 

Ice receivcth, its Gzure according unto, the, furs 
face it concreteth or the circumumbiency which con- 
formeth it. Prown. 

CIRCUMA’MBIENT. adj. [circum and 
ambio, Latin.) Surrounding ; -encom- 
paffing ; inclofing. 

The circumambient coldnefs towards the: fides of 
the veffel, like the fecond region, cooling'and cont 
denfing of it. Wilkinsi 

Jo CIRCUMA MBULATE. V.n. [from cir: 
cum and ambulo, Lat.) ‘To’ walk round 
about. Dia. 

To CIRCUMCISE. v. a. s[circmucido, 
Lat.] Tøg-cut- the -prepuce or forefkin, 
according to the law given to the Jews. 

They came to.cincymcife the child. Luke. 

One is alarmed at the induftry of the whigs, 
in aiming to ftrengthén’ their routed party by a 
reinforcement from the ¢ircwmeijed. Swift's Exam. 


Circumcision. x. /) [from circurmct/e. | 
The rite or act of cutting off the fore- 
fkin. 
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2. The fpace inclofed in a circle. , 
So was his will . f 
Pronounc’d among the gods, and by an oath, 
That shook heav’n's, whale circumference, con- 
Grm'd. ‘R Rfilton. 
He firftinclos’d-for lins alevel ground, 
The whole circumference a.milearound. 

t Dryden's Fabks. 
3. The external part of an orbicular body. 

The bubble, being looked on by the light of the 
clouds refleRed-fram it, feemedired at its apparent 
circumferences If the claudst were viewed though 
it, the Colour.ateits circumfercace would be blue. 

l Pr ; Neayton's Opticks, 
4. An orb; a circle; any thing circular 
or orbicular. eee} + 
His pond’ sous fhield, large and round, 
Behind him caft; the broad circumfirence 
Huny on ‘his dhoulders like the moon. ° Milton. 
Yo CIRCUMFERENCE. v. a. [from the 

‘noun. ]> ‘To include. in a circular {paée. 
* Not proper. a’ 

Not is the vigour of this’ great body included 
only in_itfelf, or reuters by its furface; but 
diffuled at indeterminate Giftanees. ` 

ome te at Breaa's Vulgar Errcurs. 
CIRCUMFERE NTOR. x. je [from circum. 
fero, Lat. to, carry, about.) „An inftru- 
ment ufed ingfurveying, for meaturing 
angles, confilting ofa brafs.circle, an 
“index with fights, and a compafs, and 
.. mounted on a ftaff, with a ball and 
— focket. Dee < a Chambers. 
CIRCUMFLEX. 2. f. [ctreumflexus, Lat. ] 
An „accents ufed to regulate the pro- 

„nunciation of fyllables, including or 

participating the acute and grave. 

The circumficx keeps the vuice in a middle tune, 
and therefore in. the Latin is compounded of both 
the other. : Helder. 

Cireusipuuence..n.f) [from cirčum- 
fiuent.] ‘An inclofure of waters. 
CIRCUMFLUENT. adj. [circumfluens, 
Lat.] Flowing round any thing. 
; _ l rule the Paphian race, 
Whofe bounds the dzcp circuniflucnt waves embrace ; 
A duteous people, and induftrious ifle. 
Pope's Ody fey. 
-Crrcu mMFL uous. adj. [circumfluns, Lat.] 
Envirouing with waters. 
f , He the world 
Built on circumfluous waters calm, in wide 
Cryftalline ocean. AMMilton's Paradife Loft. 
Liestcs® fon; girt with cuyumpluous. tides 
Pope's Ody Tey. 
CIRCUMFORA NEOUS. adj. [circumfora- 
nèus, Latins) Wandering from houfe to 
houfe ; as, a circumfcranecus fiddler, one , 

|. that plays.at, doors. 

To CIRCUMFU'SE. v. a. [circumfufus, 

Lat.] ‘To. pour round ; to {pread every 
way. 

“Men fcehetter, when their eyes are againft the 
funy or candle, if they put their hand before their 
eve. The glaring.sun, or candle, weakens the eye z 
whereas the light circumfufed is enough tor the per- 
ception. © | Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

His army, circumfus'd on cither wings . Milton. 
», Earth, with her:necher ocean circumfus'd, 
Their pleafant dwelling -houfe. Milton. 

This nymph the God»Cephifus had abus'd, 

Wich ail-his winding: waters circumfus d. 

Siy Adidifan's Qvid. 


They left arace behind 
Like to themfelves, diftinguifhable fcarce 
From Gentiles, but by circumeifion vains . Milten, 
To CIRCUMDUCT. v.a. [etreimiuco, 
Lat.} To contravene; to nullify: a 
term of civil law. he 

A&s of judicature may be cancelled and circum- 

v dued by the will and direction of the judge; as 
alfo by the content of the parties litigant, before 
the judge has pronounced aud given fenfence. 

Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Circumpu cTION. 7. fa [from ¢circum- 
dud. | 3 ; > S 

1. Nullification ; cancellation. 

The citation. may be circumiducted, though the 
deferdant fhould not_appear; and the defendant 
mult be cited, as a circumduclion requires. | 

Ayliffe’s Parttgons 

z. A leading about.» = 

By lotig circumduéion perhaps any truth may be 
derive:t from any*other truth. 7 Heoker. 

CIRCUMFERENCE, z. /..[circum/feren- 
tia, Latin. ] | mor ih 

1. The periphery; the line including an 
furrounding any thing. H. 

== Extend thus tar chy bounds,’ > 
This be'thy juft circumference, O world! 


Mileni | © "4 = . 
RCUMEUSLLE.ad). [cir , 
\Becaule theshero isthe centre,of the main ac- eee That Sieh Le aie and figilis, 
tion, all the lines; from «the ,circumferencetend ta ] FMayone Paneer 
him alone. Dryden: | | Apread round any thing. 

Firey, moved nimbly inthe circumferenceot a Se Arid divine, whofe fkilful hands infold 
circle, makes the whole circumference appear like} The victim's horn with circum/ufile gold.» } 
a circle of (Are. anti ‘Newtons Pope's Ody ey. 

a vay >TM CIRCUM- 
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Crrcumpu’ston. x. f. [from circumfu/e.] ICIRCUMROTA TION, m fe [circum and 


The act of {preading round ; the ftate of 
being poured’ round, 


Yo CIRCUMGYRATE. v. a. [circumand 
gyrus, Lat.) Te roll round. 

Allthe glands ofithe body be congeries of various 
forts of veilels curled, circumgyrated, and compli- 
cated together. Ray on the Creation. 

CircumGyra TION. 2. f. [from circum- 
gyrate.) The act of running round. 

The fun turns round his own axis in twenty-five 
duysy from his firit being put into fuch a tircumtg y- 
Tale. 

C:nzcumMjJa cent. adj. [circumjacens, 
Lat.] Lying round any thing ; bor- 
dering on every fide. 

C:xcumition. n, f. [from circumeo, 
circumitum, Lat.] The aét of going 
round, l Dia. 

CIRCUMLIGA'TION. n. fe [circumlige, 
Latin.} 

1. The act of binding round. 

z. The bond with which any thing is en- 
compaffed. 

CIiRCUMLOCU TION. n. f. [circumlocutio, 
Latin.] 

1. A circuit or compafs of words ; peri- 
phrafis. 

Virgil, ftudying brevity, could bring thefe words 
into a narrow compafs, which a tranflator cannot 
render without circum/locutions. Dryden. 

J muchpreferche plain Billing {gate way of cailing 
names, becaufe it would fave-abundance of time, 
loit by circumlocusicn. Swift. 

2. The ufe of indire&t expreffions. 

"Tiele people are not to beidealt Withal, but by a 
train of myftery and circumlscution. L? Efrarge. 

CIRCUMMU RED. adj. [circum and murus, 
Lat.) Walled round’; encompaffed with 
a wall. 

He hath a garden circummured with bricks. 

Shakefpeare. 

CircumMNa VIGABLE. adj. [from circum- 

+ navigate.) That which may be failed 
_ round. 

The being of Antipodes, the hibitablenefs of 
the torrid zone, and the rencering the whole terra- 
gucous globecircumnavigable. Ray cn tbe Creatizr, 

To CiRCUMNAVIGATE. UY. a. [circum 

29 and ravigo, Lat.) To fail roand. 

CircumNavica tion. 2. f [from cir- 
camnavigate.} The act of {ailing round. 

s . What he fays concerning the circumnavigarion ot 
Africa, from the ftraits of Gibraltar to the Rea 
Sea, is very remarkable. Arbusbnct on Coins. 

Circumna vicaTor. 2. / One that fails 
round. 

CIRCUMPLICA tion, x. f. [circumplico, 
Lat. ] 

1. The act of enwrapping on every fide. 

2. The ftate of being enwrapped. 

CircumpPo'tar. adj, [from circum and 
polar.) Stars near the North pole, which 
move round it, and never fev in the 
Northern’ latitudes, are faid to be cir- 
cumpolar flars. _ 

Crrecumposrrion. 2. f [from circum 
and pofttion.] The act of placing any 
thing circularly, 

Now is your feafon for circumpofiticn, by tiles or 
bafkets of earth. verns Kalendar. 

Cirncumra‘ston. n. /. [circumrafio, La- 
tin.) The act of shaving or paring 
round, Did. 

Vor. I. 


Chey nee | 


roto,.Lat. ] 

t. The act of whirling round with a mo- 
tion like that of a wheel ; circumvolu- 
tion ; circumgyration. 

+2. The ftate of being whirled round. 

‘To CIRCUMSCRI'BE. v. a. [circum and 

Seribo, Lat.) 

1. To inclofe in certain lines or bounda- 
ries. 


2. To bound; to limit; to confine. 
The good Andronicus 
With honour and with fertune is return’d 3 
From whence he. circumferibcd with his tword, 
And brought to yoke the encmies of Rome. 
Shatefpeare. 
~ Therefore muft his choice be circism/crib'd 
Unto the voice and yielding of that body 
Whereot he `s head. Shak:fpeare. 
! He form'd the pow'rs of heav'n 
Such as hei pleas’d, and cireumjcrib’d their being! 
; Milton. 
The action great, yet circumferib’d by time ; 
The words not torc'd, but fliding into rhime. Dryd. 
The external circumftances which do accom- 
pany men's acts, are thofe which do circum/cribe 
and limit them. Seilling ficet. 
You are above 
The little forms which circumfcribe your fex» 


e. ac = ae a 


—— ee 


Southern. 

CIRCUMSCRIPTION, n: [circum/feriptio, 
Latin. ? 

1. Determination of particular form or 
magnitude, 


In the circumferipticn of many leaves, flowers, 
fruits, and feeds, nature affcéts a regular figure. 
Ray on rhe Creation. 
2; Limitation; boundary; contraétion ; 
l confinement. 
I would not my unhoufed free condition 
Put into circum/cription and confine. - Shakefpeare. 
Crrcumscri’ptive. adj. [from circum- 
Jeribe.| Inclofing the fuperticies ; mark- 
ing the form or limits on the outfide. 


i 
i 
f 
: 


Stones regular, are diftinguilhed by their external, 


forms: fuch as is.circum/criptive, or depending 
upon the wholeitone, as in the eagle-ftone, is pro- 
perly called the figure. Crew. 
CIRCUMSPE’CT... adj. -[ circum/pefus, 
Lat.) Cautious ; attentive to every 
thing ; watchful on all fides. 
None are for me, 
That look into me with confid’rate eyes : 
High reaching Buckingham grows circum/pceé. 
Shakefpeare. 
Men of their own nature circum/pef? and Slow, 
but at the time difcountenanced and uifcontent. 
Hay weed. 
The judicious doétor had been very watchtul and 
circum/pc&, to keep himlelf from being impofed 
upon. , Boyle. 


Circumsre’cTion. n. f. [from circum- 
Jped?.| Watchfulnefs on every fide ; cau- 
tion ; general attention. 

Obferve the fudden growth of wickednefs, from 
want of care and circum/pettion in the fir ft impref- 
fions. Clarendon. 

So faying, his proud ftep he fcornful turn'd, 
But with Ny circum/pcftion. Milton's Paradife Lafl 

CrrCuMSPE CTIVE.ad}.[ circum/picio, cir- 
cum/pectum, Lat.) Looking round every 
way attentive; vigilant; cautious, 

No lefs alike the politick and wile, 

All fly flow things, with circum/pcffive eyes. Pope. 

Circumspe cTive ry. adv. [from cir- 
cumjpective.| .Cautioufly ; vigilantly ; 
attentively ; with watchfulnels every 
way 5. watchfully. 
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Ci’rcuMsPeEcTLy,. adv. [from circum- 
Jpea.} With watchfulnefs every way ; 


cautioufly ; watchfully; vigilantly. 
Their authority weighs more with me than the 
concurrent fuftrages of a thoufand eyes, who never 
examined the thing fo carefully and circum/pePly. 
Ray on the Creation. 


Ci’rcumspectness., x. f. [from circum- 
c&.) Caution; vigilance; watchful- 
g 


nefs on every fide. . 
Travel forcesicircum/peEnefs on thofe abroad, who 
at home are nurfed in fecuritye Wotton. 


CY RCUMSTANCE. z. f. [circumftantia, 
Latin. ] 

1.-Something appendant or relative to a 
fact : the fame-to a moral action as acci- 


dent to a natural fubftance. 
When men are “ingenious in picking out cir 
cumflances of contempt, they do kindle their anger 
much. Bacon's Effaysa 
Our confeffing or concealing, perfecuted truths, 
vary and change their very nature, according to 
difterent circumftunces of time, place, and perons 
out Ne 


2. The adjun&s of ‘a fa&t, Which make it 
more or lefs criminal ; or make an ac- 
cufation more or lefs probable. 
Of thefe fuppofed crimes give me leave, 
By circumfance, but to acquit myfelf. Shake/peare. 
Accident ;. _fomething | adventitious, 
which may be taken away without the 
annihilation of the principal thing con- 
fidered. 


Senfe outfide knows, the foul thro’ all things fees ; 
Senfe, circumflance; fhe doth the fubftance view. 

Davies. 

4. Incidents event: generally of a minute 


or {ubordinate kind. 

He defended Carlifle with very remarkable tir- 

cumffanees of courage, induftry, and patience. 
Clarendon, 
The fcùlptor had in his thoughts the Con- 
queror's weeping for new worlds, or the like cir- 
cumflance in hittorys Addifone 
The poet has gathered thofe circumfances which 
moft terrify the imagination, and which really 
happen in the raging of atempeft.. Addif. Speet. 
5. Condition ; itate of affairs. It is fre- 
quently ufed with refpect to wealth or 


poverty; as, good or all circum/fances. 
None but a virtuous man cam hope well in a't 
circumfaries. Baccne 
We cught not to conclude, that if there be ra- 
tional inhabitants in any of the planets, they muft 
therefore have human nature, or be involved in the 
circumfances of our world. Bentley. 
When men are.eafy in their circumfanccs, they 
are naturally encinies'to innovations. 
Addifon`s Freeboldere 


To CIRCUMSTANCE. v. a. [from the 
noun.} To place in particular fituation, 
or relation to the things. 

To worthieft things, 
Virtue, art, beauty, fortune, now | fee, 
Rarenels or ufe, not nature, value brings 
And fuch as they are circumflane dy they be. Denne. 

CI RCUMSTANT. adj. [circumfans, Lat.] 
Surrounding ; environing. 

Its beans Hy to vifit the remoteft parts of the 
world, and it gives motion to all circum/ant bodies. 
Digby on the Soul. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL. adj.[circumftantialis, 

low Lat. } 


1. Accidental; not effential. 
This fierce abridgment 
Hath to it circumflantial branches, which 
Diftinétion would þe rich in. Shuke/pearee 
This jurifdiétion in the effentials of it, is as old 
as chriftianity 5 and thofe ¢ircumfuntial additions 
Sf of 


3. 
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of fecular encouragement, chriftian princes thought 
neceffary. Sourb. 

Whowould aot prefer a religion that differs from 
ourown in the circamfartials, before one that differs 
from it in the effentials ? Addifon’s Freebolder. 

2. Incidental ; happening by chance ; 
cafual. 

Virtue’s but anguith, when “tis feveral, 

By occafion wak'd, and circumflantial. Dorne. 
3- Fall of {mall events; particular; de- 
tailed. 

He had been provoked by ‘men’s. tedious and 
circumfantial recitals of their affairs, or by their 
multiplied queftions about his own. Prior's Dedic. 

CrrcumsTantia ity. n- f. [from cir- 
cumftantial.| ‘The appendage of circum- 

~ tances; the ftate of any thing as modi- 
fied by circumftances. 

CircuMsTa sTIALLy. adv. [from cir- 
cumfiantial.} 


3. According to circumftance ; not effen- 
tially ; accidentally. 
Of the fancy and intelleét, the powers are only 
circumpantially different. Glanville’s Scepfis. 
2. Minutely ;,exa&ly; in every circum- 
{tance or particular. 
Lucian agrees with Homer in every point cir- 
cumpPantially. Broome. 
To CIRCUMSTA NTIATE. V. a. [from cir- 
cumfance) © 
3. To place im particular circumftances ; 
to inveft with particular accidents or 
adjunéts. . i 
If the aQ@ wercotherwife circumfantiated, itmight 
will that freely, which now it wills freely. Bramhall. 
2. To place ‘in a particular condition, as 
with regard to power or wealth. 
A number infinitely fupetiour, and the bef cir- 


cumfantiated imaginable, are for'the fucceflion of 
Hanover. Swift. 


Zo CIRCUMVA’LLATE. vw. a. [cireum- 
vallo, Lat.}.. To inclofe round with 
trenches or fortifications. 

CIRCUMVALLA‘TION. n. fe [from circum- 
vallare.] 


1. The art or act of cafting up fortifica- 
tions round a place. ; 

_. When the czar firfl acquainted himfelf with 
mathematica! learning, he praétifed all the rules of 
circumvallation and contravailation at the fege of a 
town in Livonia. Watts. 

2. The fortification or trench thrown up 
round a place befieged. 

This gave refpite to finifh thofe fupeadous cir- 
cumvallations and barricadves, reared up by fea and 
land. Rowel. 

Circumve ction. x. fo [circumvedtio, 
Latin.] 

1. The aft of carrying round. 

2, The ftate of being carried round. 

To CIRCUMVENT. v. a... [ circumvenio, 
Lat.] To deceive; to cheat; to impofe 
upon; to delude. 

He, fearing to be betrayed or circumvented by his 
cruel brother, fled to Barbaroffa. 

Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 

As his malice is vigilant, he re(teth not to cir- 
cumvent the fons of the firft deceived. 

Brown's Vulgar Erccurs. 
Should man 
Fall circumvented thus by fraud. Miltons Pari Left. 
Obitinately bent 
To die undaunted, and to circumvent. Dryden. 

CIRCUMVENTION. wx. f: [from circum- 
went.) 

1. Fraud; impofture; cheat; delufion. 

The inequality of the match between him and 
the {sbticit of us, Would quickly appear by a fatal 
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circumvention: there muft be a wifdom'from-above 
to over-reach this hellith wifdom. South. 

If be is in the city, be muft avoid hifinguing 
againtt circemventicn in commerce. j 

Collier of Popularity. 

2. Prevention; pre-occupation. This fenfe 
is now out of ufe. 

Whatever hath been thought on in this ftate, 
That could be brought to bodily act, ere Rome 
Had circumventicn. Skakefpeare. 

To Crrcumve’st. v. a. (circumveftio, 
Lat.] To cover round with a garment. 

Who on thie bafe the earth did't firmly found, 
And mad'ft the decp to circumrue/ it round. Watton. 

CIRCUMVOLA TION. a2. fa [from circum- 
volo, Lat.] The aét of flying round. 

To CIRCUMVO LVE. V. a. [circumvolvo, 
Lat.) To roll round ; to put intoa cir- 
cular motion. ; 

Could folid orbs be accommodated to phzno- 
mena, yet to afcribe each {phere an intelligence to 
circumvolve ity were unphilofophical. 

Glanville’s Scepfis. 

Crrcumvoru TION, n: fe [circumvolu- 
tus, Lat.) 

1. The aét of rolling round. 

2. The ftate of being rolled round. 

The twitting of the guts is really either a circum- 
«volution, or infertion of one part of the gut within 
the other. ; Arbuthnot. 

3. The thing rolled round another. 

Confider the obliquity or clofenefs of thefe cir- 
cumuslutions; the ncarerthey are, the higher may 
be the inftruments Wilkins. 

CI’RCUS. } n.f. (circus, Latin.] An open 

Cirque. j fpace or area for fports, with 
feats round for the {pectators. 

A pleafant valley, like one of thofe circu/es, 
whichin great cities fomewhere doth give a pleafant 
fpeGacle of running horfes. Sidrey. 

The onc was about the cirgueof Flora, the other 
upon the Tarpeian mountain. Stilling fleet. 

See the cirgue falls! th* unpillar’d temple nods ; 
Streets pav'd with heroes, Tyber choak'd with gods. 

; Pope. 

CIST. n. f- [cifa, Latin.] A cafe; a te- 
gument: commonly ufed in medicinal 
language for the coat or inclofure of a 
tumour, 

Ci’sten. adj. [from cif.}] Inclofed in a 
cift, or bag. 

CISTERN. n. f. [cifterna, Latin.) 

i. A receptacle of water for domefick 
ufes. 

“Tis not the rain that waters the whole earth, 
but that which falls into his own cifern, that mult 
relieve him. | Sousb. 

2. A refervoir ; an inclofed fountain. 

Had no part as kindly ftaid behind 
In the wide ciferns of the lakes confin'd, 

Did not the fprings and rivers drench the land, 
Our globe would grow a wilderncefs of fand. 
Blackmore. 

3. Any receptacle or repofitory of water. 

So half my Egypt were fubmerg'd, and made 
A ciftern for {cal'd {nakes. Sbakefpeare. 

But there ’s no bottom, none, 
In my voluptuoufnefs: your wives, your daughters, 
Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 
The ciferan of my lutt. Sbake/peare. 

CI’STUS. n. f. [Lat.] The name of a 
plant. The fame with rockrofe. 

Cit. n. /. [contracted fram citizen.) An 
inhabitant of a city, in an ill fenie; a 
pert low townfman; a pragmatical 
trader. | 

We bring you now to fhow what different things 
The cits or clowns wre from the courts of kings. 


Job sjos. 
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Study your race, or the foil of your family will 
dwindle into cits or {guires, or run up into wits or 
madmen. Tathre 

Barnard, thou art a cit, with all thy worth, | 
But Bug and D—l, their honoursyand foforth. Popes 

Ci’'rape. a. f. (citadelle, French.) .A 
fortrefs; acaitle, or place of arms, in 
a city. 

As he came to the crown by unuft means, as 
unjuftly he kept it; by force ot ftranger foldiers in 
citade/s, the neits of tyranny and murderers of li- 


berty. Sidney. 
I'll to my charge, the citadel, repairs Drydzne 
Ci'rat. 2. f. [from cite.] 
1. Reproof; impeachment. 
He made a blushing cital of himfelf, 
And chid his truant youth. Shake/peare. 


2. Summons; citation; cal] into a court. 

3. Quotation; citation. 

Citation. n. f. [citatio, Latin.] 

1. The calling a perfon before the judge, 
for the fake of trying the caufe of action 
commenced againft him. <ylife’s Parer. 

2. Quotation ; the adduction of any paf- 
fage from another author ; or of another’ 
man’s words. 


3. The paflage or wards quoted ; a quota- 

tion. i 

The letter-writer cannot” read thefe citations 
without blufhing, after the charge he hath ad- 
vanced. Atterbury, 

Viewsthe principles in. their own authors, “and 
not in the citations of thofe who would confute 
them. Watts. 

4. Enumeration; mention. 

* Thefe caufes effe& a confumption endemick to 
this iland: there remains a citarice of fuch as may 
produce it în any country.. Harvey on Confumpticns. 

Ci’ratory. adj. [from To cite.) Having 
the power or form of citation. 

Ir a judge cite one to a place, to which he can- 
not come with fafety, he may freely appeal, though 
an appeal be inhibited in the letters civatory. 

Ayliffe’s Parergone 
To CITE. v. a. [cito, Latin. ] 
1. To fummon to anfwer in a court. 
He held a late court, to which 
She oft was cited by them, but appear'd not. Skak. 
Forthwith the cited dead, 
Of all paft ages, to the general-doom 
Shall haften. Milton. 
This power of citing, and dragging the desciidant 
into court, was taken away. = Aly/iffe's Purerzon. 
2. To enjoin; to call upon another au- 
thoritatively ; to direét; to fuminon. 
I {peak to you, Sir Thurio; 
For Valentine, I need nt cite him to it. Shakefp. 

This fad experience cites me to reveal, 

And what I dictate is frm what I feel. 
3- To quote. , 

Demonftrations in fcripture may not otherwife 

be fhewed than by citing them out.of the {cripture.) J 
A Hooker. 

That paffage of Piato, which I cited before. Bucore 

In bani fhment he wrote thofe-verfcs, which I cite 
from his letter. Dryden. 

CITER. 2. /. [from cite} 
1. One who cites into a court. 


2. One who quotes ; a quoter. 

1 muft detire the citer henceforward to inform'us 

of his editions too. Atterbury. 
Cite’ss. n. /. [from cit.] A city woman. 
A word peculiar to Dryden. 

Cits and citefis raife a joyful train 3 

"Tis a good omen to-begin a reign. Dryden. 
Cr'rnern.n. f. (cithara, Latin.) A kind 
of harp; a mufical inftrument. 

Act what time the heathen ha! profaned it, even | 
in that was it dedicated with fongs and citberas, and 
harps and cymbals. Macs. 

CITIZEN. 


Prie, 
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Ca'TI2eN. 2. fe [civis, Lat. citoyen, Fr.) 

1. A freeman of a city; not a foreigner ; 
not a flave. p 

All inhabitants within thefe walls are not pro- 

< perly citizens, de eitr as are called freemen. 

Raleigh's Hflory. 

trade ; not a 


wi 7 
2. A rand a man of 
gentleman. ` 
‘When he fpeaks not like a citizin, 
You find him like a foldier. Shakefpeare. 
3. An inhabitant ; a dweller in-any place. 
“Far from notiy Rome fecure he lives, 
And one more citizen to Sibyl gives. | Dryden. 
Cr’rizen. adj. [This is only in Shake- 
jpeare.| Having the qualities of a citi- 
zen; as cowardice, meannets. 
- So fick } am not, yet I am not weil; 
But. not fo citixin a wanton, as 
To feem to die ere fick. Skakc-fpeare. 
CITRINE. adj. [citrinus, Lat.) Lemon 
~ coloured; of a dark-yellow. 
"The butterfly, papilio major, has its wings 
painted with cir/ine and black, both in long ftreaks 
and fpots. Grim. 
By citrine urine of a thicker confiftence, the falt- 
_nefs of phicgm isknown. Fieyer on the Humours. 


CITRINE. x.f [from citrinus, Latin. ] 

A fpecies of cryftal of an extremely pure, clear, 
and fine texture, generally free trom flaws and 
blemifhes. It is ever found in a long-and fler.der 
coluron, irregularly hexangular, and terminated by 

an hexangular pyramid. It is from one to four or 
five inches in length. This ftone is very plentiful 
in the Weft Indies. Our jewellers have learned to 
call it citrine ; and cut ftones for rings out of it, 
which are miftaken tor topazcs. Hill on Foffils. 


Cirron-tree. n.f. [from citrus, Lat.) 
It hath broad ftitf leaves, like thofe of the Jaurel. 
The flowers confift of many leaves, expanded like 
arcfe. The piftil becomes an oblong, thick, flethy 
fruit, very full of juice. Genoa is the great nur- 
fery for thefe trees.. One fort, with a pointed 
fruit, is in fo great efteem, that the fingle fruits are 

„ fold at Florence for two fhillingscach. ` Miller. 


May the fun 
Wijh citron groves adorn a diftant foi. Addifon. 


CITRÖN-WATER. n.f. Aqua vitæ, diltilled 
_ with the rind of citrons. 
_ _Likecitren-waters matrons cheeks inflame. Pepe. 
Citrut. m A The fame with pumpion, fo 
-named from its yellow colour. 
CITY. x. /. [cité, French ; civitas, Lat. ] 
1. A large collection of houfes and inha- 
bitants. 
Men {eek fafety from number better united, and 
from wails and fortifications, the ufe whereof is to 
make the few a match for the many: this is the 
Original of cirics. . Temple. 
Ta Ciy, in attrict fenfe, means the houfes inclofed 
‘within the walle ; in’a larger fenfe, it reaches to all 
the fuburbs, Watti. 
2. itn the Englifh]aw.] A towncorporate, 
_ that hath a bifhop and a cathedral church. 
| Conwell. 
5- The inhabitants of a certain city, as 
diftinguifhed from other fubjects. 
Whar is the city but the people ? mom 
o=—True, the people are the city. Shakepeare. 
I do fufpect I have done fome offence, 
That fcems difgracious in thescity's eyes Shake/p. 
City. adj. 
1. Relating to the city. 
s His enforcement ot-the city wives. Shokc/peare. 
He, I accufe, å 
The city ports ty this hath entered. Shake/peare. 
2. Refembling the’ manners of the citi- 
. Zens. . 
Make not a city feast of it, to let the meat cov! 
gfe we can agree upon the firtt cut,  Shakefpeare. 
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Crver. 2. f. [civette, Fr. zibetta, Arabic, 
fignifying /cent.] A perfume from the 
civet-cat. i 

The civet, or civet cat, is a little animal not 
unlike our cat. ` It is a native of the Indies, Peru, 
Brafil, Guinea. The perfume is formed like a kind 
of greafe, in a bag under its tail, between the anus, 
and pudendum. [tis gathered from time to time, 
and abounds in proportion as the animal is fed. 

Trevoux. 

Civet is of a bafer birth than tar; the very un- 
cleanly flux of a cat. Skaksfpeare. 

Some putre/actions and excrements do yield ex- 
cellent odours ; as civet and mufk, and, as fome 
think, ambergreafe. Bacon's Natural Hifory. 

Ci’viex. adj. [civicus, Latin.] Relating 
to civil honours or practices ; not mili- 
tary. 

With equal rays immortal Tully fhone: 
Behind, Rome's genius waits with civick crowns, 
And the great father of his country cwns. Pere. 

CYVIL. adj. [ci-vilis, Lat.]. 

1. Relating to the community ; political ; 
relating to the city or government. 

„ God gave them lawsof civi/ regimen, and would 
not permit their commenweal to be governed by 
any othcr laws than his own, Hocker. 

Part fuch as appertain 
To civil juftice ; past, relig‘ous rites 
OF facrifice. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

But there is another unity, which would be 
moft advantageous to our country; and that is, 
your endeavour after a civi/, a political union in the 
whole nation. Spratt. 

2. Relating to any man as a member of a 
community. 

Break not your promife, unlefs it be unlawful or 
impoffible; either out of your na-ural, or out of 
your civil power. Taylor. 

3- Not in anarchy ; not wild; not without 
rule or government. 

For rudeft minds with harmony were caught, 
And civil life was by the mufes taught. Rofccmmon. 

4. Not foreign ; inteftine. 

From a civil war God of his mercy defend us, 
as that which is moft defperate of all others. 

Bacon to Villiers. 
5+ Notecclefiaftical ; as, the ecclefiaftical 
courts are controlled by the civil. 

6. Not natural; as, a perfon banifhed or 
outlawed is faid to fufter civil, though 
not natural, death. ; 

7- Not military ; as, the civil magiftrate’s 
authority is obftru€ted by war. 

8. Not criminal; as, this is a céwil procefs, 
not a criminal profecution. 

9- Civilized; not barbarous. 

England was very rude and barbarous ; for it is 
but even the other day fince England grew civil. 

y xi Spenfer on Ireland. 

10. Complaifant; civilized; gentle; well 
bred ; elegant of manners; not rude; 
not brut.) ; not coarfe. 

l heard a:mermaid, on a dolphin's back, 
Uttering fuch dulcet and harmonious breath, 
That the rude fea grew civil at ber fonge Shakefp. 

He was civil and well-natured, never refufing to 
teach another. Dryden's phage sfecy | 

And fall thefe fayings from tivat gentle tongue, 
Where civil {peech and doft perfuation hung? Prior. 

11. Grave; fober; not gay or fhewy. 

Thus. gight oft fee me in thy pale career, 

Till civil fuited morn appear. Milton's Poems. 
12. Relating to the ancient confular or 
imperial government ; as, civil law. 

No woman had it, but a civil doctore Shake/p. 

CiviLiaN. 2./. [civilis, Lat.] One that 
profeffes the knowledge of the old Ro- 
man law, and of general equity. 

© 
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The profeffors of that law, called civilians, be- 
caufe the civil law is their guide, fhould not be 
difcountenanced nor difcourageds; 

Bacon's Advice to Vidiers. 

A depending kingdom is a term of art unknown 
to all ancient civilians, and writers upon govem- 
ment. Swift. 

Civirisa TION. 2./. [from civil.] A law, 
act of juftice, or judgment, which ren- 
ders a criminal procefs civil; which is 
performed by turning an information 
into an inquett, or the contrary. Harris. 

Civitity. n.f. [from civil. ] 

1. Freedom from barbarity; the ftate of 
being civilized. ; 

The Englith were at firft as ftout and warlike a 
people as ever the Irifh; and yet are now brought 
unto that civility, that, no nation excelleth them 
in all goodly converfation, and all the ftudies of 
knowledge and humanity. Spenfire 

Divers great monarchies have rilen from: bar- 
barifm to civility, and fallen again to ruin. 

Davies on Ireland. 

Wherefoe’er her conquering eagles fled, 

Arts, learning, and civility were {pread. 
Denkam’s Poems. 

2. Politenefs ; complaifance; elegance of 
behaviour. 

Art thou thus bolden*d, man, by thy diftrefs ? 
Or elfe a rude defpifer of good manners, 

That in civility thou feem’ft fo empty? Shakefp. 

He, by his great civility. and affability, wrought 
very much upon the people. Clarendcn. 

I fhould be kept trom a publication, did not, 
what your civility-calls a requett, your greatnets 
command. Souths 

We, in point of civility, yield to others in our 
own houfes. À 3 _ Swift. 

3. Rule of decency ; pradtice of politenefs. 

Love taught him hame; and fhame, with love 

at ftrife, i 
Soon taught-the fweet civilitics of life... Dryden. 


To Ci’virize. v, a. [from civil] To re- 
claim from favagenefs and brutality; to 
inftruct in the arts of regular life. 

We fend the graces and the mufes forth 
To civilize and to inftru&t the North. 

Mufæns firit, then Orpheus, civilize 
Mankind, and give the world their deities. 

Denharr. 

Amongft tbhofe who are counted the civilized 
part of mankind, this original law of nature still 
takes place. Locke. 

Ofiris, or Bacchus, is reported to have civilized 
the Indians, and reigned amongft them fifty-two 
years. Arbutbncr. 

Ci'virizer. x. /. [from civilize.] He that 
reclaims others trom a wild and favage 
life ; he that teaches the rules and cuf- 
toms of civility. 

The civilizers !—the difturbers fay ; 

The robters, the corrupters of mankind! 
Philips’s Briton. 

Ci’vitiy. adu. [from civil.) 

1. In a manner relating to government, 
or to the rights or character of a mem- 
ber of a community ; not naturally, 

Men that are civil lead their lives after one 
common law; for that a multitude fhould, with- 
out harmony, concur jn the doing of one thing 
(for this is cevilly to live), or fhould*manaze com- 
munity of life, it iy not poffible. Hookere 

2. Not criminally. 

That accufation, which is publick, is either 
civilly commenced for the private fatisfattion of 
the party injyred ; or elle criminally, that is, for 
fome publick punifumenr. Alife. 

3. Politely; complaifantly ; gently ; with- 
out rudenefs ; without brutality. 

I will deal cvili with his poems : nothing ill is 
to be fpuken of tie Jead. Dryden's Pref, to bis Fab. 

Sí 2 J would 


Walter. 
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I would have had Almeria and Ofmyn parted 
civilly; as if it was not proper for lovers to do fo. 
Collier of the Stage. 

He thought them folks that loft tlieir way, 
And afk’d them civiliy to ftay. Prior. 

4. Without gay or gaudy colours. 

The chambers were handfome and cheerful, and 
furnithed civilly. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

Cize. z. f. [perhaps from incifa, Lat. 
fhaped or cut to a certain magnitude. ] 
The quantity of any thing, with regard 
to its external form: often written fize. 

If no motion can alter bodies, that is, reduce 
them to fome other cize or figure, then there is 
none of itfelf to give them the cize and figure 
which they have. Grew's Cefmologia. 

Crack. n. f. [Alatchen, Germ. to rattle, 
to make a noife. 

1. Any thing that makes a lafting and im- 
portunate noife: generally ufed in con- 
tempt for the tongue. 

But ftill his tongue ran on, 

And with its everlafting clack 

Set all men’s ears upon the rack. Hudibras. 
Fancy flows in, and mufe flics high; 

He knows not when my clack will lie. Prier. 


2. The Crack ofa Mill. A bell that rings 
when more corn is required to be putin. 

Says John, juft at the hopper will 1 ftand, 

And mark the c/ack bow juftly it will found. 
`; Baterton. 

To Crack. v. n. [from the noun. ] 

1. To make a chinking noife. 

2. To let the tongue run. 

To Crack. vu. a. As to.clack wool, is to 
cut off the fheep’s mark, which makes 
it to weigh lefs, and fo yield the lefs 
cuftom to the king. Cowell. 

Crap. part. pret. [This participle, which 
is now referred to clothe, feems original- 
ly to have belonged to cloden,-or fome 
{fuch word, like é/eeden, Dutch.}] Cloth- 
ed; invefted ; garbed. 

So oft in feafts with coftly changes clad, 

To crammed maws a {pratt new ftomach brings. 
Sidney. 
He hath clad himfelf with a new garment. 
1 Kings. 
Beyond 
The flow’ry dale of Sibma, clad with vine. Milten. 
Their prayers clad 
With incenfe, where the golden altar fum'd 
Py their great interceffor. Milton. 

But virtue too, as well as vice, is clad 
In fleth and blood. Weller. 

To her the weeping heav’ns ‘become ferene ; 
For her the ground is clud in cheerful green. Dryd. 

The courtiers were all moft magniticently clad. 

Swift. 

To CLAIM. vsa. [clamer, French.] ‘To 

_ demand of right; to require authorita- 
tively ; not to beg or accept as favour, 

` but to exaét as due. 

If only one man hath a divine right to obedi- 
ence, no body can claim that obedience but he that 
can: fhew his right. 

We mult know how the firft ruler, from whom 
any one claims, came by his authority, before we 
can know who has a right to fucceed him in it. 

Locke 
Poets have undoubted right to claim, 
If not the greatest, the molt laiting name. Congreve. 

CLAIM. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A demand of any thing, as due. 

You, in the right of lady Blanch your wife, 
May then make all the c/aim that Arthur did. 


Sbake/peare. 
Forfworn thyfelf! The traitor’s odious name 


J Ark reiurn, and thea difprovs thy claim, Dryden. 


2. A title to any privilege or poffeffion in 


3. In law. 


4. The phrafes are commonly to make 


CLAIMABLE., adj. [from claim.) That 


Locke.- 
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Will he not, therefore, of thetwo evils chufe the 
leat, by fubmitting to a mafter who hath nb im- 
mediate claim upon him, rather than to another 
who hath already revived feveral c/aims upon him ? 


Swift. 


the hands of another. 

Either there muft have been but one fovereign 
over them all, or elfe every father of a family had 
been as good a prince, and had as good a caim. to 
royalty, as thefe. Locke. 


A demand of any thing that is in the poffeffion 
of another, or at the leaft out of his own; as claim 
by charter, c/aim by defcent. Cowell. 


claim, or to lay claim. 
The king of Pruffia /ays in his claim for Neuf- 
Chitel, as he did for the principality of Orange. 
Addifon om Italy. 
If God, by pofitive grant, gave dominion to any 
man, primogeniture can /ay no claim to it, unlefs 
God ordained. Locke. 


which may be demanded as due. 


CLAMANT. 2. f. [from claim.] He that 


demands-any thing, as unjuftly detained 
by another. 


Crai’mer. 2. f. [from claim.] He that 


makes a demand; he that requires any 
thing, as unjuftly withheld from him. 
CLAIR-OBSCURE. 2. f. See, CLARE- 
OBSCURE. 
To Cia’ MBER. v. n. [probably corrupted 
from climb; as climber, clamber.| To 
climb with difficulty, as with both hands 


and feet. 
The kitchen malkin pins 

Her richeft lockram “bout her reechy neck, 
Clamb’ring the walls to eye him. Shake{peare. 

When you hear the drum, 
Clamber not you up to the cafements then. _ Shak. 
The men there do, not without fome difficulty, 
clamber up the acclivities, dragging their kine with 
them. Ray. 
They were forced to clamber over fo many 
rocks, and to tread upon the brink of fo many 
precipices, that they were very often in danger of 
their lives. Addifon's Frecbolder. 
To CLAMM. v. a. [in fome provinces, to 
cleam ; from clemian, Saxon, to glue to- 
gether.) To clog with any glutinous 


niatter. 

A {warm of wafps got into a honey-pot, and 
there they cloyed and clammed themfelves till there 
was no getting out again. L’ Eftrange. 

The fprigs were all daubed with lime, and ‘the 
birds clammed and taken. L'Eftrange. 

CLA'MMINESS. a. f. [from clammy. } Vif- 


cofity ; vifcidity ; tenacity ; ropinefs. 


A greafy pipkin will fpoil the clamminefs of the, 


glue. _ Moxon. 
Cra’mmy. adj. [from clamm.} Vilcous ; 
glutinous ; tenacious ; adhefive ; ropy. 
Bodies clammy and cleaving, have an appetite, at 
once, to follow another body, and to hold to them- 
felves. Bacon. 
Neither the brain nor fpirits can conferve mo- 
tions the former is of fuch a clammy confiftencc, 
it can no more retain it than a quagmire. 
Giarville's Scepfis. 
Aghatt he wak'd, and ftarting from his bed, 
Cold fweat, in clammy drops, hie limbs o’erfpread. 
` Drgden. 
Joyful thou'lt fee 
The clammy furface all o’er-ftrown with tribes 
Of greedy infe&s. Philips. 


There is an unctuous clammy vapour that arifes 


from the tum of grapes, when they lie'mafhed to- 
gether in the vat, which puts outa light when dip- 
ped into ite Addifon on kaly. 


pitts, and they whom papifts fuborn. 


CLAMOUR. n. f. [clamor, Latin.] 
1. Outcry ; noife; exclamation ; vocife- 
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The continuance of the fever, clan:my fweats, 
palenefs, and at lait a total ceffation of pain, are 
figns of a gangrene and approaching death. 

Arbuthnot on Diet. 


Cra’morous. adj. [from clamour.] Voci- 


ferous; noify ; turbulent; loud. | 
Itis no fufficient argument to fay, that, in urg- 

ing thefe ceremonies, none are fo clamorous as pa- 

Hocker. 

He kils'd her lips 
With fuch a clamorcus {mack, that at the parting: 
All the church echo'd. Shoke/peare. 
At my birth 
The goats ran from the mountains, and the herds 
Were Strangely clem'roms in the frighted fields, 


Shakefpeare. 
With the clamcrous report of war 
Thus will I drown your exclamations. Shake/peare. 
Then various elements againft thee join’a, 
In one more various animal combin'd, 
And fram'd the ¢/am:’rous race of bufy human kinds 
a Po Ceo 
A pamphlet that will fettle the wavering, k 
ftruét the ignorant, and inflame she clarortus. 


Swift. 


ration. 
Revoke thy doom, 
Or whilft I can vent clamour from my throat, 
Vl tell thee, thou do’ ft evil. : Shake/peare. 
The people giew then exorbitant in their clre 
mours kor juftices Kinz Charles. 
The maid 
Shall weep the fury of my love decay'd ; 
And weeping follow me, as thou do’ft now, 


With idle clamours of a broken vow. Pri:r. 


2. It is ufed fometimes, but lefs fitly, of 


inanimate things. 
Here the loud Arno’s boift’rous clinrours ceafe, 
That with fubmiflive murmurs glides in peace. 


Addifon, 


To CLAMOUR. Y, a. [from the noun. } 


1. To make outcries ; to exclaim ; tovo- 
ciferate ; to roar in turbulence. 
The obfcure bird clamour'’d the live-long night. 


‘ ‘ n Sbakefpeare. 
Let them not comein multitudes, or in a tribu- 


nitious manner: for that is to clamour counfels, 
not to inform them. Bacon's Effays. 

2. In Shake/peareit feems to mean, attive- 
ly, to op from noife. 

Clamour your tongues, and not.a word more. 

> Shake/pcare. 
Cramp. n. f (clamp, French.] 
1. A piece of wood joined to another, as 
an addition of ftrength. 
2. A quantity of bricks, 

To burn a clamp of bricks of fizteen thoufand, 

they allow feven ton of coals.  Moertimer's Hue. 
To CLamp. wv. a, [from the noun. ] 

When a piece of board is fitted with the grain to 
the end of another piece’of board crofs the grain, 
the firt board is clamped. ‘Thus the ends of tables 
are commonly clamped to preferve them from warpa 
ing. Moxon’s Mechanical Exercifes, 

Cuan. n. f. {probably of Scottith origi- 
nal; laan, in the Highlands, fignifies 
children. | 

1. A family ; a'race. | 

‘They around the flag 
Of each his faction, in their feveral c/ans, 
Swarm populous, unnumber’d. Milton. 

Milton was the poetical fon of Spenfer, and Mr. 
Waller of Fairfax ; for we have our lineal defcents 
and clars as well as other families, 

2, A body or fect of perfons, in a fenfe of 
contempt, adie 

Partridge and the reft.ofvhis can may hoot me 
for a cheas, if I failin any ingle particular. Swift. 

CLA NCULAR, 


Dryden. ~ 


: 
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Cra’ncurar. adj. [clancularius, Latin.) 
Clandeftine ; fecret; private ; conceal- | 
ed; obfcure s hidden. 

Let us withdraw all fupplies from our tufts; and f 
not by any fecret referved afetion give them c/an- 
cular aids to maintaigehei rebelhons, > | 

Decay of Piety. 

CLANDE’STINE.adj.[clandeftinus, Lat.} | 

Secret; hidden; private: in an ill 
fenfe. | 

Tho’ nitrous tempefts, and clandefine death, 
Fill'd the deep caves and num’rous vaults beneath. 

l BAckmore. 

CLANDE'STINELY. adv. [from clande/- 

_ dine.) Secretly; privately; in private ; 
in fecret. 

There bave been two printed’ papers clandeBirely 
{pread about, whereof no man is able to trace the 
original. Swift. 

CLANG. x. fı [clangor, Lat.] A hharp, 
fhrill noife. 

With fuch a horrid clang 
As on mount Sinai rang, 

While the red fire and {mould’ring clouds’ out- 
break. ) Milton. 

i An ifland falt and bare P 

The haunt of feals: and-orcay and fea-mews clang. 
Milton. 

What clangs were heard in German kics afar, 
O£ arms and armics rushing to the war! . Dryden. 

Guns, and trumpets c/ong, and folemn found 

~ Of drunis, o’ercame their groans. Pobi/ips. 
To Cuane. van, [clango, Lat.] To clat- 
‘ter; to make a loud thrill noife. 
Have I notin a pitched battle heard 
Loud “larums, neighing ftceds, and trumpets clung ? 
gr. Sbakefpzare. 
The Libyans, clad in armour, lead 
“Fhe dance; and. clanging fwords'and thields they 
beat. A Prior. 
To CLANG. v. a. Tofrike-together with 
a noife. 
The fierce Curetes trod tumultuous 
Their myftic dance, and c/arg’d their founding 
arms; . 
Induftrious with the warlike-din to quell 
Thy infant cries. Prior. 


Cr an GouR. n. fi [clangor, Lat.] A loud 
fhrill found.: 
In dezth he cried, 


Like to a difmal c/argour heard from far, 
Warwick, revenge my death. Skake/peare. 
© With joy they view the waving enfigns fly, 
And hear the trumpets c/anzour pierce the fky. 
Dryden. 
Cuancous. adj. [from clang.) Making 
a clang. 

We do not obferve the cranes, and birds of long 
necks, have any mufical, but harfh and clangous 
throats. Brown. 

Crank. af [from clang.] A loud, thrilf, 
fharp noife, made by the collifion of 


hardiand foñ A dies 
They were joined by the melodious: c/ank of 
Marraw-bone and Cleaver. . Speélator. 


To CLAP. v. a. [clappan, Sax. klappen, 
Detch. ] 
1, To firike together with a quick motion, 
fo'as to make a noife by the collifion. 
Following the fliers, 
With them he enters; who, upon the fudden, 
Clapt to their gates. Shakefpeare. 
Mea fa!l clap their hands at him, and thallhiis 
him out of his place. Job. 
Have you never icen a citizen, in a cold morn- 
ing, clapping his fides, and walking. before his 
fhop ? Dryden. 
He crowing clapg'd his wings, th’ appointed cail 
Te chuck bis wives together in the hall. 
Dryden's Fables. 


f 


i 
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Each poet of the air her glory fings, 
And round him the pleas’d audience clap their 
wings. Dryden. 
He had juft time to get in and clap tc the door, 
to avoid the blow. Locke on Education. 
In flow’ry wreathes the royal virgin dreft 
His bending horns, and kindly c/apr his breaft. 
Addifon: 
Glad of a quarrel, ftraight I clap the door, 
Sir, let me fee your works and younomores -- Pope. 
2. To add one thing to another, implying 
the idea of fomething hafty, unexpected, 


or fudden. 

They c/ap mouth to mouth, wing to wing, and 
leg to leg; and fo, after a {weet finging, fall down 
into lakes. Carew. 

This'pink is‘one of Cupid’s carriers: clap on 
more fails; purfue. Shakzfpeare, 

Smooth temptations, like the fun, make a maid- 
en lay by her veil and robe; which perfecution, 
like the northern wind, madc her hold’ fat, and 
clap clofe about her. ‘ys Taylor, 

if aman be highly commended, we think him 
fufficiently leffened, if we c/ap fin, orfolly, or in- 
firmity into bis account. — Taylor's Living Holy. 

Razor-makers generally c/ap a (mall bar of Ve- 
nice fteel between two {mall bars of Flemith fteel. 

` Moxon`s Mechanical Exercifes. 

The man c/apt his fingers one day.to his mouth, 
ard blew upon them. LE frange. 

His fhield thrown by, to mitigate the fmart, 
He clapp’d his hand upon the wounded part. Dryd. 

If you leave fome {pace empty for the air, then 
clap your hand upon the mouth of the veffel, and 
the filhes will contend to get uppermoft in the 
water. Ray on the Creation. 

It would be as abfurd as to fay, he clapped fpurs 
to his horfe at St. James's, and galloped away to 
the Hague. Addifen. 

By having their minds yet in their perfect tree- 
doin and indifferency, they purfue truth the better, 
having no bias yet clapped on to miflead:them. 

Locke. 

I have obferved a certain cheerfulnefs in as bad 
a fyftem of features as ever was clapped together, 
which hath appeared lovely. Addijon's SpeGator. 

Let all her ways be unconfin'd, 
And clap your padlock on her mind. Prior. 

Socrates or Alexander might have a fool’s coat 


clapt upon them, and perhaps neither wifdom nor 


majefty would fecure them from a {neer. 
; __ Watts on the Mind. 
3- To do any thing with a fudden hafty 


motion, or unexpectedly. 
We were dead afleep, 
And, how we know not, all capt under hatches. 
Shake/peare. 

He was no fooner entered into the town, but a 
fcambling foldier c/ape hold of his bridle, which he 
thought was in a begging or in a drunken fathioh. 

Wotton’s Life of Buck. 

So much from the reft of his countrymen,,and 
indeed from his whole fpecies, that his friends 
would have c/apped him into bedlam, and have 
begged his eftate. SpelPator. 

Have you obferv'd a fitting hare, 

Lift’ning, and fearful of the torm 
Of horns andshounds, clap back, herear? Prior. 

We will take our, remedy at law, and clap an 
ation upon you for old debts, 

Arbuthnat’s Hiflery of Jobn Bull, 
4. To celebrate or praife by clapping the 
hands ;. to applaud. 

i have often heard» the ftationer withing for 
thoie- handseto ‘take off: his melancholy bargain, 
which clapped its performance on the ftage. 

f Dedication to Dryden's Spanifb Friar. 
5- To infect with a venereal poifon. [See 
the noun. 

If the patient hath been c/apr, it will be the more 
difficult to cure him the fecond time, and worle 
the third. Wifernan. 

Let men and manners ev'ry difh adapt ; 

Who'd force his pepper whese his gues are clop F 
ing. 
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6. To CLAP up. To complete fuddenly, 


without much precaution. 

No longer than we well could wafh our hands, 
To clap this royal bargain wp of peace.  Shake/p. 

Was ever match clapt wp fo fuddenly ?, Shake/p. 

A peace may be clapped up with that fuddennele, 
that the forces, which are now in motion, may 
unexpectedly falk upon his’ fkirts. 

Howel’s Vocal Fore. 
7- To Cuar up. To imprifon with little 
formality or delay. 

Being prefented to the emperor for his admira- 
ble beauty, he was known, and the prince clape 
him up as his inveigler. Sandys. 

To Clap. v. n. 


t. To move nimbly with a noife. 


Every door flew open 
T’ admit my entrance; and then c/upt behind me, 
To bar my going back. Dryden. 
A whirlwind rofe, that with a violent bla 
Shook all the dome: the doors around mevc/apr. 
Dryden. 


2. To enter with alacrity and brifknefs up- 


l on any thing. 


Come, a fong:——= 
—Shall we clap into"t roundly, without faying we 
are hoarfe ? | Shake/pearee. 


3. To ftrike the ‘hands together in ap- 


plaufe. 

All the beft-men are ours; for "tis ill hap 

If they hold, when their ladies bidem clap. Shak. 
Crap. a./. [from the verb. ] 
1. A loud noife made by fudden collifion. 

Give the door fuch a.clap as you go out, as 
will fhake the whole-room, and make everything 
rattle in ite Savifte 

2. A fudden or unexpected act or motion. 

It is monftrous to me, that the fouth-fea fhould 

pay half their debts at one claps Swift's Letters. 
3- An explofion of thunder. 
There thall be horrible claps of thunder, and 
flathes of lightning, voices andearthquakes. 
Hakewill on Providence. 
The c/ap.is paft, and now the fkies are clear. 
Dryden's Juv. 
4. An a& of applaufe. 

The actors, in the inidft of an innocent old 
p:ay, are often ftartled in the. midft of unexpeéted 
claps or hiffes. , Addifon. 

Gs A {udden or unexpected misfortune. 
Obfoulete. 
6. A venereal infection. [from(clapoir, Fr.] 

Time, that at laft:matures'aclap to pox. ` Pope. 

7. [With falcone] The nether part of 
the beak of a hawk: : 

CLAPPER. m. /. [from clap.] 

1. One who claps with his hands ; an-ap- 
plauder, 

z. The tongue of'a bell. 

He ‘hath a heart as found as a bell, and his 
tongue is the clapper; for what his heart thinks, 
his tongue fpeaks. Shakefpeare. 

I faw a young lady fall down the other day, and 
fhe much refernbled an overturned bell without a 
clapper. AAddifon. 

3- Crapper ofa Mill, A piece of wood 
fhaking the hopper. 

To CLA'PPERCLAW. w. a. [from clap and 
claw.] Totonguebeat; to fcold. 

They’ are clapperclazeing’ one another, DI look 
ons i Shake/peare. 

They ve always been at dacgers-drawing, 
And'one another clapperclawing. Hudibras. 

CuaRENCEUX, or CLacRENCIEUX: m. fa 
The fecond kingyat arms: fo named 
from the duchy ofClarence. ` 

CLARE-OBSCURE. m f [from claris, 
bright, and ob/eurus, Lat. ] Light and 
hadein painting, =” 


` 


As 
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As mafters in the clare-ob/eure 
With various light your eye allure; 
A flaming yellow here they fpread, 
Draw off in blue, or charge in red ; 
Yet fio:n thefe colours, oddly mix'd, 
Your fight upon the whole 's fix'd. Prior. 


CLARET. n.f. [clairet, Fr.) French wine, 
of a clear pale red colour. 
Red and white wine are in a trice confounded 
into claret. Boyics 
The claret fmooth, red as the lips we prefs 
In {parkling fancy, while we drain the bowl. 


‘pi sa 
CLA'RICORD. ». f. [from clarus and chor- 
da, Latin.) . 

A mufical intrument in form of a fpinette; but 
more ancient. It has forty-nine or fifty keys, and 
feventy ftrings. Chambers. 

CLARIFICATION. # f.. [from clarify. ] 
The act of making any thing clear trom 
impurities, 

Liquors are, many of them, at the firft, thick 
and troubled; as mufte, and wort: to know.the 


means of accelerating clarification, we, muft know 
the caufes of clurifcation. 7 Bacon. 


To CLA’RIFY..v.a. (clarifier, French] 
r. To purify or clear any liquor ;, to fe- 
parate from feculencies or impurities. 

The apothecaries clarify their fyrups by whites 
of eggs, beaten with the juices which they would 
clarify; which whites of eggs gather all the dregs 
and groffer parts of ithe juice to them; and after, 
the fyrup:being (ct on)the fire, the whitesiof eggs 
themfelves harden, and are taken forth.  Baccn. 


2. To brighten; ‘to illuminate. This fenfe 
is rare. 

The will was'then ductile and pliant to all the 
motions of right reafon: it met the ditates of a 
clarified underftanding half way. South. 

The Chriftian religion is the only means that 
God has fanétified, to fet fallen man upon his legs 
again, to clarify his reafon, and to rectity his will. 

South. 
To Cua’riFy. v.a. To clear up; to 
grow bright. | 

Whofoever hath his*mind fraught with many 
thoughts, his wits and underftanding do clarify 
and break up in the difcourfing with another; he 
marfhallcth his thoughts more orderly, he feeth 
how they look when they are turned‘into words. 

Bacen’s E Jays. 

Cra’rion: a. f. (clarin, Spanith; from 

clarus, loud, Lat.] A.trumpet;. a wind 
intrument of war. 

And after to his palace he th:m brings, 

With hams, and trumpets, and with clarions fweet ; 

And all the way the joyous people ings. — Spenfer- 
“i Then f&rait commands, that at the warlike found 

Of trumpets loud, and c/arions, be uprear’d 

The mighty ftandard. . % Milton's Paradife Left. 

Let fuller notes th’applauding world amaze, 

And the loud clarion labour in your praife. Pope. 
Cra'rtTY. n. f. [clarté, French ; claritas, 
Latin.] Brightnefs; {plendour. 

A light by abundant clarity invifible; an un- 
å-rtariding which itfelf can only comprehend. 

Sir Waiter Raleigh. 

Man was not only deceivable in his integrity, 

but the angels of light in all their clarity. 
Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 
Cra‘ry. n. /. [berminium, Lat.) An herb. 

Plants that have circled leaves do all abound with 
moifture. The weakeit kind of curling is rough- 
nels; asin clary and burre . Bacon's Natural Hif. 

Jo CLASH. v. 2. [Alet/fen, Dut. 10 make 

2 poeg 
1. Ta make a noife by mutual collifion ; 

to frike one againit another. 
Three times, as of the c/a/bing found 
Of sims, we heard. Denbum. 
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Thofe few that thould. happen to clay thight 
Bentley. 


rebound atter the collition. 
How many candles may fend out their light, 
without c/afbing upon onc another! which argues 
the {malloefs or the parts of light,! and the: large- 
nets of the interftices between, particles of air and 
other bodies. L l 
2. To act with oppofite power, or contrary 
direction. | 
Neither was there any queen:mother who might 
clafh with his counfellors for authority. Bacon. 
Thofe that are not convinued what help this is 
to magiftracy, would find it, if they thould chance 
to clash. South. 
3. To contradit; to oppofe. 
Wherever there are men, there wil] be clafbing 
fome time or other; and a, knock, “or a contett, 
fpoils all. L'Efirange. 
The abfurdity in this inftance is.abvious 3 and 
yet every time that c/a/bing ‘metaphors are put 
together, this fault is committed. Spectator. 
To Cuasu.v.a. To ftrike one thing a- 
gainft another, fo as to produce a noite. 
The nodding ftatue cla/h'd his arms, 
Andwith a fullen found, and-fecble cry, 
Half funk, and half pronoune'd the word of vic- 
tory. Dryden. 
Crasn. ».\f. [from the verb.] - 


T. A noify collifion of two bodies. 


The clafb of arms and voice of men we hear. 

e Denbam. 

He nobly feiz`d thee in the dire alarms 
Of war and flaugsiter, and the cla/b of arms. Pope. 

2. Oppofition ; contradiction. 
» Then from the c/afbes between popes and kings, 
Debate, like {parks trom flint’s collifion, fprings. 
Denkam. 

In the very next line he reconciles the fathers 
and {cripture, and fhews there is no.c/ajb betwixt 
them. Atia bury. 

CLASP. nefi [che/pe, Dutch.] 
1. A hook to hold any thing clofe; asa 
book, or garment. 

The fcorpion’s claws here grafp a wide extent, 
And here the crab’s in leffer cla/ps are bent. Addi. 

He took me afide, opening the clajps of the 
parchment cover. — Arbuthnot ard Pape. 

2. An embrace, in contempt. 

Your fair daughter, 
Tranfported with no worfe nor better guard, 
But with a knave of hire, a gondalier, 
To the grofs clafps of a lafcivious Moor. Shake/p. 
To Cuasp. v. a. [from the noun. } 
1. To fhut with a clafp. 

Sermons are the keys ot the kingdom of heaven, 
and do open tie fcriptures ;. which being but read, 
remain, in comparifon, {till cla/ped. Hooker. 

There Caxton fept, with Wynkin at hisfide; 
Onc clafp'd in wood, and one in trong cowhide. 

Pepe. 
z. To catch and hold by twining. 
Mire et 
The clafping ivy where to climb. Milton's Par. Loft. 
3. To hold with the hands extended ; to 
| inclofe between the hands. 

Occafion turneth the handle of the bottle firft to 
be received; and after the belly, which is hard to 
clafp. Bacen. 

4. To embrace. 
Thou art a flave, whom fortune’s tender arm 
With favour never clafpr, but breda dogs Shukefp. 
Thy fuppliant 
I beg, and clafp thy knees. © Milton's Par. Loft. 
He ftoop’d below 
The flying fpear, and thun‘d the promis'd blow; 
Then creeping, clajp`d the hero's knees, and pray’d. 
f Dryden. 
Now, now he clafps her to his panting breaft; 
Now he devours her with his cagereyes., Smith. 
5+ To inclofe. 
Boys, with women's voices, 
Strive to fpcak big, and c/a/p thcir female joints 
In fit unweildy arms ugainft thy crown. Sbakefp. 


Cheyne. y 


CL'A l 
Cra’sper. n. f. (from clafp.] The ten- 
drils or threads of creeping plants, by 
which they cling to other things for fup- 
rt. 

The tendrels or-cla/pers of plants are given only 

to fuch f{pecics as have weak and infirm ftalks. 
Ray on the Creatione 
Cra’spxnire.n.f. [from cla/p and knife.) 
A knife which folds into the handle. - 
CLASS. 2./. [from clafis, Latin.) ` 
1. A rank or order of perfons. 

S has diftinguifhed the readers of poetry, 
according to their capacity of judging, into three 
claffes. ‘Dryden. 

z. A. number of boys learning the fame 
leffon at the {chool. p 

We fhallbe\feized away from this lower clafs 
in the {chool of knowledge, and our-converfation 
fhall. be with angels and illuminated fpirits. 

Warts on the Mind. 

3. A fet of beings or things; a number 

ranged in diftribution, under fome com- 
mon denomination. 

Among this herd of politicians, any one fet 
make a very confiderable cla/s of mens `- 

Addifen's Freekolder. 

Whate’er of mongrel, no one clafs admits 

A wit with dunces, and a dunce with wits. — Pope. 

To Crass. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
range according to fome {tated method 
of ditribution; to range according, to 
different-ranks. an 

I confidered that, by the c/affing and methodi- 
zing fuch paflages, I might inftrud the readcr. 

Arbuthnot on Coins, 
Cia’sstcaL. i 


CLa‘sstck lağ. {claficus, Latin. ] 


1. Relating to antique authors; relating 
to literature. 

Poetick fields encompafs me around, 

And ftill I feem to tread on claffick ground. Addi. 

With them the genius of claffick learning dwel- 
leth, and trom them it is derived. : 

Felton en tbe Claffickse 
2. Of the firft order or rank. 

From this ftandard the value of the Roman 
weights and coins are deduced: in the fettling 
of which I have followed Mr. Greaves, who 
may be juftly reckoned a clofical author on this 
fubject. Arbuthnot cn Coinse 

Cua’ssicx. n. f. [claffcus, Lat.) An au- 
thor of the firit rank: ufually taken for 
ancient authors. 

The claficks of an age that heard of none. Pope. 

CLASSIS. n. J. *[ Latin.) Order ; fort; 
body. 

He had declared his opinion of that clafis of 
men, and did all he could to hinder thcir growth. 

Clarendon. 
To CLA‘TTER. v. n. [clarnunge,*a rat- 
tle, Saxon. ] 


1. To make a noifeshy:knocking two fo- 


norous bodies frequently together. 
Now the fprightly trumpet trom afar 
Had rous'd the neighing ‘teeds to fcour the fields, 
While the fierce riders c/utter‘d on their thields. 
: Dryden. 
2. To utter a noife by being itrack toge- 
ther. 
All that night was heard an unwonted clattering 
of weapons, and of men running to and fro. 
Knolles’s Hiftory. 
Down funk the monfter-bulk, and prefs‘d the 
ground ; 
His arms and clattering fhield on the vaft body 
found. “Dryden. 
Their clattering arms with the fierce fhocks 
refound; 
Helmets and broken launces fpread the ground. 
Granville, 


3. To 
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3. To talk fait and idly. 4 


Here is a great deal of good matter 
Loft for lack of telling 5 
Now, fiker, I fee thou do’ft but clatter; 
Herm may come of melling. Spenfer. 
All thofe airy {peculations, which bettered ‘not 
men’s manners, we ly a noife and clattering of 
words. Decay of Picty. 

Yo CLa’TTER. V. a. 

1. To ftrike any thing fo as to’ make it 
found and rattle. 

I only with an oaken ftaff will meet thee, 
And raife fuch outcries on thy c/atter'd iron, 
That thou oft halt with thyfelf at Gath. © Mikon. 
When all the bees are gone to fettle, 
You clatter fill your brazen kettle. Swift. 

z. To difpute, jar, or clamour: a low 
word. Martin. 

CLA'TTER. 7. f. [from the verb. ] 

1. A rattling noife made by the frequent 
and quick collifion of fonorous bodies. 
A clatter is a cla/b often repeated with 
great quicknefs, and feems to convey 

- the‘idea of a found fharper and fhriller | 
than rattle. [See the verb.] 

I have feen a monkey overthrow all the difhes 
and plates in a kitchen, merely for the pleaiure of 

~ feeing them tumble, and hearing the clatter they 
niade in their fall. Stvift. 

2. Itis ufed for anystumultuous ‘and’con- 
fufed noife. ‘ety 

By this great clatter, one of the greateft note 

„Seems bruited. Shake/peare. 

Grow to be fhost, - 

Throw by your carter, 

“And handle’the matter. 
O Rourk’s jolly boys 
Ne’er dreamt of the matter, 

Till rous’d by the noife 

And mufical clatter. 

The jumbling particles of matter 
In chaos make not fuch a‘c/atter. Swift. 

Cra'vaTED adj. [elavatus, Lat.] Knob- 
bed; fet with knobs. 

Theie appear plainly to ‘have been clavared 
fpixes of fome kind of echinus ovarius. 


1 


Ben Fonfon. 


Swift. 


Mls! s Berke: s Woodward on Feffils. 
Cra'uDeNT: adj. [claudens; Lat.) Shut- 


‘ ting; inclofing; confining, , Dif. 
To CLAUDICATE. v. n. [claudicc,-La- 
tin.] To halt; to limp. Dia. 
Craupica tonsa. f [from claudicare.} 
The aé or habit of halting. Dias 
Crave. [the preterice of ckave.] See 
CLEAVE. i 
CLA'VELLATED, adj. [clavellatus, low 
Latin.} Made with burnt tartar: a 
chymical term. Chambers. 
Air, tranfmitted through clavel/ated athes into 
an exhaufted receiver, lofcs weight .as it! pafles 
through them, Arbuthrot. 
Craver. 2. f. [clapen pynt, Sax.] This 
is now univerfally written clover, though 
not fo properly. See CLOVER. 
Cravicue. x. fa (tHavicula, Lat.] The 
collar bone. ` 

Some quadrupecs can bring their fore feet unto 
their mouths 3. as moft that have c/avicdes, or coliar 
bones. Brown. 
A girl was brought with angry wheals down 

~ her neck, towards the clavicle.  Wifeman’s S urgery. 


Crause. 2. f. [claufula, Latin.] 

1. A fentence; a fingle part of a dif- 
courfe; a fubdivifion of a larger fen- 
tence ; fo much of a fentence as is'to be 
conitrued together, 

God may be glorisied by obedience, and obeyed 
by performance of his will, alchough no fpzcial 


4 


_ 


i 
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tlaufe or fentence’ of fcripturé be in every fuch 
action fet before men's eyes to warraptit. Looker. 
2. An article, or particular ftipulation. 
The claufe is untrue concerning the bithop. 
Hooker. 
When, after his death, they were fent both to 
Jews and Gentiles,’ we find ‘not this ¢/ax/e in their 
commifilicn. South. 
Cra’ustrat. adj. [from clauftrum, Lat.] 
Relating to acloyfter, or religious houfe. 
Clauffral priors are fuch as prefGide over monafte- 
ries, next ta the abbot or chief governour in fuch 
religious houfes. Alife. 


CLA USURE. æ. f. [claujura, Lat.] Con- 


finement ; the act of fhutting’; the fate 
of being fhut. 


In fome monatfteries the feverity of the clanfure 
, Is hard to be born: Geddes. 


CLAW. x. /. [clapan, Saxon.] 
1. The foot of a beaft or bird, armed with 


fharp nails; or the pincers or holders of 


a fhell-fith. l 
I faw her range abroad to feek her food, 
T' embruesher teeth and ¢/aws with lukewarm 
blood. Spenfer. 
What's juftice to a man, or laws, 
That never comes withinitheir claws? © Hudibrass 
He foftens the harth rigour, of the laws, 
Blunts their keen edge, and grinds their harpy 
claws. Garth. 


2. Sometimes a hand, in contempt. 
To Craw: ù. a, [elapan, Saxon: ] 
I. To tear with nails or claws. 
Lock, if the wither‘d elder hath not his poll 
clacu'd like a parrot. Shakefpcare. 
2. To pull, as with the nails. 
I am afraid we fhall not cafily clay off that 
name. South. 
3. To tear or feratch in general. 
But we muft claw ourfelves with thameful 
And heathen ftripes, by their example.  Hudibras. 
They for their own opinions ftand falt, 
| “Only to have them claw'd and canvatt. | Hudibras. 
4. To feratch or tickle. 
1 muft laugh when Iam merry, and elw no 
) man in'ħis humour. Shake/peare. 
5. To- flatter: an obfolete fenfe. See 
i CLlawewWeK. 


6. To Ciaw of, or away. To {cold; to 


| rail.at. 
You thank the iplace where you found money ; 


but the jade Fortune is to be clawed away fort, if” 


yoo thould lofe it. L'Efirange. 
Cra’weack. x. fv [from caw and back. ] 
A flatterer; a fycophant ; a whecdler. 
‘The ‘pope's clawbucks. Jewel. 
Cra’wep. adj, [from claw.] Furnifhed or 
| armed with claws. — 


Among quadrupeds, of all the clawed, the lion 
is the ftrongeft. Grew's Co/mologia, 
CLAY. n. fa [clai, Welth ; kley, Dutch. ] 
1. Unétuous and tenacious earth, fuch as 
will mould into a certain form. 

Clays are earths firmly coherent, weighty and 
compat, tiff, vifcid, and duétile to a great degree, 
while moift; fmooth to the touch, not eafily break- 
ing between the finzers, nor readily diffufible in 
water; and, when’ mixed, not readily fubfiding 
from it. . Hill on Foffils. 

Deep Acheron, 
Whole troubled eddies, thick with ooze and clay, 
Are whirl'd aloft. Dryden. 

Expofe the c/ey to the rain, to drain it from falts, 
that the bricks may be more durable. 

, Woodevard on F offls. 

The fan, which foftens wax, will harden clay. 

os Warts. 

Clover isthe bet way of improving clays, where 
manere is {carce, Mortimer's Huftundry. 


CLE 
2. (In-poetry.] Earth in general; the 
terreftrial element. 
Why fhould our clay 
Over our fpirits fo much fway ? Denne. 
To Cray. v. a..[from the noun.) To 
cover with clay; to manure with clay. 
This manuring lafts fifty years: then the ground 
muft be c/ayed again. Mortimer’s Hufbandrys 
Ciay-co.p. adj. [clay and cold.) Life= 
lefs ; cold as the unanimated earth. 
1 wafh'd his clay-cold corfe with holy drops, 
And faw him laid in hallow’d ground. Retre, 
CraY-PiT. 2. f: [clay and pit.] A pit 
where clay is dug. 
“Twas found in a clay-pit. Woodward cn Foffils. 
Crayres.a. f [claye, Fr. In fortification. ] 
Wattles made with ftakes interwove 
with ofiers, to. cover. with lodgments. 
Chambers. 
Cua’vey. adj. [from clay.) Confifting 
of clay ; abounding with clay. 
Some ina lax oy fandy, fome a heavy or clayey 
foil. erbame 
Cra’visx. adj. [from clay.] Partaking of 
the nature of clay ; containing particles 
of clay. 
Small beer proves an unwholefome drink ;: per- 
haps, by being brewed with a thick, muddifh, and 
clayijh water, which, the:brewers covet. . 


Harvey on Confun:ptions. 


CLAYMARL. n. fa [clay and marl] A 
whitith, fmooth, chalky clay. 

Ciaymarl retembles clay;) and is near a-kin to 
it; but is more faty and fometimes mixed with 
chalk -ftones. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

CLEAN. adj. [glan, Welth; clene, Sax.] 

1. Free from dirt or filth ; as, clean water. 

Both his hands, moft filthy feculent, 
Above.the water wereton high extent, 

And fain'd to wafli themfelves inceffantly ; 
Yet nothing cleaner were for fuch intent; 
But rather fouler. Fairy Queen. 

They make ckan the outfide of the cup and of 
the platter,, but. within» they! ave full -of extortion 
and excefs. Matthew. 

He that hath clean hands and a pure heart. _Pjal. 

Create in mea clean heart, O God ! Pfalms, 

2. Free from moral impurity ; chafte ; jn- 

nocent; guiltlefs. 

3- Elegant; neat; not unwieldy ; not en- 
cumbered with-any thing ufelefs or dif- 
proportioned. 

The timber and wood are in fame trees more 
¢levn, in fome more knotty. Bacon's Natural! Hif, 

Yet thy waitt is @raight andyc/ean 
As Cupid's fhaft, or Hermes’ rad. Waller. 

4. Not“foul with any loathfome difeafe ; 
not leprous. 

lt the plague be fomewhat dark, and. fpread not 
in the fkin, the prieft fhall pronounce him clean. 

; ; Leviticus. 

5- Dextrous; not bungling ; feat: as, a 
clean trick; a clean leap ; a ckan boxer. 


CLEAN.) adv. 
1. Quite; perfeétly; fully; completely. 
This fenfe is now little ufed. 
Their a€tions have been clan contrary unto 


thofe before mentioned. Hooker. 
Being feated, and domeftick broils 
Clean overblown. Shake/peare. 


A philofopher, preffed with the fame obje@tion, 
fhapes an anfwer cleam contrary. l 
Hakewill on Providence. 
2. Without mifcarriage ; in a dexterous 
manner. 
Pope'came off clean with Homer; but they fay, 


Broome went before, and kindly fwept the way. 
Henley. 


To 
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To Crean. v.a. [from the adjective.) To 
free from dirt or filth. 
Theirtribes adjufted, clean'd their vig'rous wings, 
And many a circle, nany a ihortiedfay, 
Wheel'd round and round. - Themfor. 


CLE'ANLILY. adv. [from cleanly.} An a 
cleanly manner. 


CLE'ANUINESS. n. f. [from cleanly.] 
1. Freedom from dirt or filth. 

I thall {peak nothing of the extent of this city, 
thescleanlinefs of its treets, nor the beauties of its 
piazza. Addifon. 

2. Neatnefs of drefs; purity; the quality 
contrary to negligence and naitineis. 

Themiftrefs thought it either not to dcferve, or 
not to need, any exquifite decking, having no 
adorning but cleanline/s. Sidacy. 

From whence the tender fkin affumes 

A {weetnefs above all perfumes ; 

From whence a cleanlinefs remains, 


Incapable of outward {tains. Swift. 
Such c/etnline/s from head to heel ; 

No humours grofs, or frowzy fteams, 

No noifome whiffs, or fweaty ftreams. Swift. 


CLEANLY. adj. [from clean.] 
I. Free from dirtinefs; careful to avoid 
filth ; pure in the perfon. 
Next that thall mountain ‘fparagus be la?d, 
Pull'd by fome plain but carly country maid. 
5 : , Dryden. 
An ant is a very ckan}; infect; and throws out 
of ber net all the {mall remains of the corn on 
which fhe feeds. Addifon. 
2. That which makes cleanlinefs. 
In our fantaftick climes, the fair 
With cleanly powder dry their hair. 
3. Pure; innocent; immaculate. 
Perhaps human‘nature meets few more “{weetly 
relithing and clean/y joys, than: thofe that'derive 
trom fuccefsfui trials. Glanville. 
4. Nice; addrefsfal; artful. 
Thyough his fine handling, and his-c/eanly play, 
All thoferruyalifigns had ftoleraway. Sperfer. 
We can fecure ourfelvcs a retreat by fome c/eamy 
evatlion. L'Eftrange’s Fables. 
CLEANLY: ade [from clean] Elegantly ; 
neatly ; without naftinefs. 
If I do. grow great, I'll leave fack, and. live 
chanly, as a nobleman fhould. Shake/p. Henry 1V. 
Cre'anness. n. fe [from clean. ] 
1. Neatnels ; freedom from filth. 
Z. Eafy exaétnefs; juttnefs; natural, un- 
laboured correéthefs. 
He thewed no ftrength in thaking of his taff ; 
but the fine c/eannefs of bearing it was delightful. 
Sidney. 
He minded only the clearnefs of his-fatirc, and 
the cleanne/s of expreifion. Dryden's Juvenal. 
3. Purity ; ‘innocence. 
The cleannefs and purity of one’s mind is never 
better proved, chan in difcovoring itsown faults at 
firt view. Pope 
To CLEANSE. v. a. [clanpian, bili | 
1. To free from filth or dirt, by wafhing 
or rubbing. 
Cleanfe the pale corps with a religious hand 
From thepolluting weed andcommonsfands! | \Pyicr.! 
2. To purify from guilt. 
The bluencfs of a wound cleanfeth away evil. 
Proverbs. 
Not all herod’rons tears. can c/eanfe-her crime, 
The plantalone deforms the happy. clime. Dryden. 
3. To free-from* noxious humours. by pur- 
gation. | 
Canft chou not minifter to a mind difeas’d 
A». with fome (weet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanfe the tuff ’d bofom of that perilous tuff 
Which weighs upon the heart? Shake/peare. 
This oil, combined. with its ownefalt and fugat, 
makes it faponaccous and cleanfingy by which qua- 
10 


Prior. 


CUE 


lity it often helps digestion, and excites appetite. 
Arbutbnct on Aliments. 
4. Bo free froin leprofy. 
» Shew thyfelf to the priet, and offer.for thyckan- 
Jong thofe things which Mofes cSmmanded. 
i Mark, i. 44. 
5. To`fcour.; to rid of all offenfive things. 
This river the Jews proffered the pope tociranfe, 
fo they might have what they. founds 
. Addifon on Italy. 
CLEANSER. xf. [clanrepe, Sax.] That 
which has the quality of evacuating any 
foul humours, or digefling a fore; a de- 
tergent. 

It there- happens an impofthume; honey, and 
even honey of rofes, taken inwardly, is avgood 
cleanfer. Arbuthnot. 

CLEAR. adj. [clair, Fr. klaer, Dutch; 
clarus, Lat.) t 


r. Bright; tranfpicuous; pellucid ; tran- 


{parent ;. luminous; without; opacity or | 


cloudinefs ; not nebulous ; not opacous ; 
not dark. 

The ftream is fo tranfparent, pure, and c/ear, 
That, had the felf-enamour'd youth gaz‘d here, 
He but the botiom, not his face, had fen. Denb. 

2. Perfpicacious ; fharp. 

Michael from Adam's eyes the film remov'd, 
Which that falfe fruit, that premis'd carer fight, 
Had’ bred. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

A tun aboutiwas every pillar theres 
A polith’d mirrour fhone’not half fo clear. 

Dryden's Fables, 
3. Cheerful; not clouded with care er an- 


ger. 
Sternly he pronounc’d 

The rigid interdiétion, which refounds 

Yet dreadful in mine ear, though in my choice, 

Not to incur; but foon his clear afpet 

Return'd, and gracious purpofe thus renew'd. 


4. Free’from clouds; ferene.. 
l will darken the earth in a clear. days Amas. 
And the char fun on his wide watery glafs 
Gaz'd hot. Miltcn’s Paradije Lef. 
5- Without mixture; pure; unmingled. 
6. Perfpicuous; not:obfcure ;_ not hard to; 
be underftood ; not ambiguous.. ) 
We pretend to give a clear account how thunder, 
and lightning is produced. Temple 
Many men reafon exceeding clear and rightly, 
who know net hew tomake a (yHogifm. © Locke. 
7. Indifputable; evident; undeniable. 
Remain'd to our almighty foe 
Clear'victory ; to our part lofs, and mut 
Throughvall th’ empyrean. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
8. Apparent; manifeft; not .hid Ṣi; not 
dar Se y tf 
The hemifphere of earth, in clearcft kengi,- 
Stretch’d out to. th’ ampleft reach of profpeét Tay. 
| , Milton. 
|! Unto God, who underftandeth all their fecret 
cogititions, they are clar'and'manifeft: | Hookers 
Thepleafure of right reafoningis ftillthe greater,’ 
by how much the confuquences arc more c/ear, and 
the chains of them more long. i. Burnet's Theory. 
9. Quick to underftand ; prompt; acute, 
Mother of, fcience, now] feel.thy power 
Within me.cleursnot only.to;difcern 
Things in thcir.caules, but to teagethe ways 3: 
Ofhighett agents, dcem'd however wife. . Milten. 
10. Unfpotted ;,.guiltlef$; irreproachable. 
Duncanvhas been fo cieariin his great office. 
Shakelpeare. 
Think that‘ the clearg?gods, who make them 
honours 
Of men's:impoffibilities, have preferv’d thees 
s L Shakefpesre. 
Repentance fo altereth and chaageth a man 
through the mercy of God,"be he never {6 detiicd, 
thatit maxcthhimpure and chare ™ Wbitgifte. 


Miltsn. . 


CUE 


Though the peripatetick: philofophy has been 
moft eminent in its way, yet other fects have not 
been wholly char of ite Lockes 

Statefman, yet friend to truth, in foul fincere, 
In aétion faithful, and in honour clears — Pope. 

11. Unprepofiefled ; not preoccupied ; im- 
partial. 

Leucippey of whom one look, in a clear judg- 
ment, would have been“ more acceptable than all 
her kindne(s foprodigally bettowed. Sidney. 

12. Free from diftrefs; profecution; or 
imputed: guilt. 

The crael corp’ral whifper'd'in my ear, 

Five pounds, if rightly tipt, would terme clear. 
Gay. 
13. Free from deductions or encumbrances. 

Hope, ifthe fuccefs happens to fail, is clear 
gains as long as it laitse Collier agairft Defpair. 

Whatever. a fureigaer, who purchafes land here; 
gives fer it, is fo much every farthing clear: gain 
to the nation’; for that money comes ¢/ear in, 
without carrying out any thing for it. AIA 

J orten wifh’d thacL had char, 
For life, Gxchundredpounds a:ycars, +» Swift. 


14. Unencumbered ; without. Jet or hin- 


drance ; vacant; unobftructed. 
1f he he fo far beyond his health, 

Methinks he fhould the fooner pay his debts, 

And make a clear way to the gods. .Shake/peare. 
l A poft-boy winding his horn at us, my compa- 
| mion gave him two,or, görece- curfes, and lett the 

Way cigar for him. Addifon. 

A clear {tage is left for Jupiter to difplay his 
| omnipoténce, and turn the fate of armies alone. 


Pope's Effay ox Hemetr. 
15. Out of debt. 


16. Uneutangled ; ata fafe diftance from 
, any danger.or’enemy. 

Finding oorfelves too Ilow of fail, ‘we put on a 
compelled valour, and’ in the grapple 1 boarded 
‘them: on the inftant they got c/ear-of our fhip. 

“3 Séakefpeare. 
It requires care for a man with a double defign 
to keep c/eur of clafhing with his own reafonings. 
l re! L'Eftrauge. 
17. Canorous ; founding diftinGly, plain- 
ly, articulately. 
, `l much approved of my friend's infiting upon 
the qualifications of agood afpedt and a clear voice. 
+ f i 7 g $ Addijone 
| < Hark! the numbers-foft and char 
I Gently fteal-upon'the ear; 
Now louder and yet louder rife, 
And,fill with fpreading-founds the fkies. Popes 
18. Free; guiltlefs: with from. 
* Jam clear from the blood of this woman. 
5 - Sufanna. 
None is.fo fit to corre€t their faults, as he who) 
is clear from any in‘his own writings. Dryden. 
19. Sometimes with of. 
The air'is clearer of grofs and damp exhalations. 
. Temple. 
20. Ufed of perfons. Diftinguifhing; ju- 
dicious ; „intelligible : this is fcarcely, 
~ufed bat in converfation. 
CLEAR. adv... n 
1. :Plamly ; not obícurely. 
Joe Me Now clear I underftand_ 
What oft my fteddieft thoughts have fearch'd in 


poet Pr vain. f l Milton. 
2. Clean; quite; completely. A< low 
word. -s 


He’ put hisi mouth: tosher ear, andy: under pré- 
text of a whifpery bit it c/ear'oif. LEftranges 
Crear. w: fA term uled by builders for; 

the infide'of a houfe; the fpace within - 
from wall to wall. 2571 
To Ciear. v. a. [from the adjective] 
To make*bright,’ by removing opacous 
bodies; to brighten. ` TES i7 
n Your 


CLE : 
Your eyes, that feem fo eilet, 

Yet are but dim, mhall perfeétly be then ~ 
Open'd and clear'd. Miltcn’s Paradife Loft. 
Like Boreas in his race, when rufhing forth, 
He {weeps the fkies, and clears the cloudy North. 

~ Dryden. 
A favoury dith; ‘a homely treat,: 
Where all is plain, where all is neat, 
¿ Clear up the cloudy foreheads of the great. Dryd. 


2. To free from obfcurity, perplexity, or 
- 3 ambiguity. > 

' Vo elear up the feveral parts of this theory, I 
was willing to lay afide a great many other fpecu- 
lations. Burnet’s Theory. 

When, in the knot of the play, no other way is 
feft for the difcovery, then let a god defcend, 
and clear the bufinefs to the audience. — Dryden. 

By myftical terms, and ambiguous phrafes, he 


"darkens what he fhould clear up. ' Boyle. 
Many knotty points there are, 
* Which all difcufs, but few can clear. Prior. 


3. To purge from the imputation of guilt ; 
= to jeftify ; to vindicate ; to defend: 
often with from before the thing. _ 

Somerfet was much cleared by the death of thofe 

' who were executed, to make him appear faulty. 

' Sir Jobn Hayward. 

To clear the Deity from ‘the imputation of 
tyranny, injuftice, and diffimulation, which none 
do throw upon God with more prefumption than 
thofe who are the patrons of abfolute neceffity, is 
both comely and chriflian. Bramball againft Hobbes. 

To clear herfelf, 
For fending him no’ aid, fhe came from Egypt. 
i { Dryden. 

I will appeal to the reader, and am fure he will 
clear me from partiality. Dryden's Fables. 

How! wouldft thou clear rebellion? Addifon. 

Before you pray, clear your foul from all thofe 
fins, which yeu know to be difpleafing to God. 

Wakes Preparations for Death. 
4. To cleanfe: with of, or from. 

My hands are of your colour; but I hame 
To wear a heart fo white: 

A little water clears us of this deed. Sbakée/peare. 
ç. To remove any encumbrance, or em- 
barraffment. 

A man digging in the ground did meet with a 
door, hgving a wall on each hand of it; from 
which having cleared the earth, he forced open the 
door. Wilkins. 

This one mighty fum has clear`d the debt. 


Dryden. * 


A ftatue lies hid in a block of marble; and the 
art of the ftatuary only clears away the fuperfluous 
matter, and removes the rubbish. ddifcn's Spcf. 

Multitides will furnith a double proportion to- 
wards the clearing of that expence. 

tiddifon’s Freebolder. 
6. To free from any thing offenfive or 
noxious. 

To clear the palace from the foe, fucceed 
The weary living, and revenge the dead. Dryden. 

lt fhould be. the &ill and art of the; teacher to 

-clear their heads of all other thoughts, whibt they 
are learning of any thing. Locke on Educaticn. 

Auguftus, to eftablith the dominion of the feas, 
rigged out a powerful navy to c/ear it of the pirates 
of Malta. Arbuthnot. 

7. To clarify ; as, to clear liquors. 
8. To gain without deduction. 

He ‘clears but two hundred thoufand crowns a 
year, aftor having defcaycd all the charges of work- 
ing the falt. Addifon. 

9. To confer judgment or knowledge. 

* Our common prints would clear up their under- 
Rtandings, and animate their minds with virtue. 

: ~~ pt 4 Addijen's Spelator. 

10. To Crear a fip, at the Cuftom 
Houfe, is to obtain the liberty of fail- 
ing, or of felling a cargo, by fatisfying 
the Cuftoms, 

Vou. I. 


CLE 


CS CLEAR. v. n. 


|1. To grow bright ; to recover tranfpa- 


rency. 
So foul a fky clears not without a ftorms Shake/p. 
2. Sometimes with wp. 
The mift, that hung «bout my mind, clears up. 
Addifon. 

Take heart, nor of the laws of fate complain ; 
Tho'inow "tis cloudy, ‘twill clear up again. Norris. 

Advife him to tay till the weather clears up, 
for you are atraid there will be rain. 

Swift's Direéions to the Groom. 
3. To be difengaged from encumbrances, 
diftrefs, or entanglements. 

He that clears at once, will relapfe 5 for, finding 
himfelf out of ftraits, he will revert to his cuftoms : 
but he that c/eareth by degrees, induceth a habit of 
frugality, and gaineth as well'upon his mind as 
upon his eftate. Bacon's Effays. 


CLEARANCE. n. f. [from clear.} A cer- 
tificate that a fhip has been. cleared at 
the Cuftom Houfe. 


CLEARER, n.f. [from clear.] Brightener ; 
purifier, ; enlightener. 
Gold is a wonderful clearer of the underftand- 


ing: it diffipates.every doubt and fcruple in an f 


Addifon. } 


inftant. 


CLEARLY. adv. [from clear. ] 
1. Brightly ; luminoufly. 

Myfteries of grace and falyation, which were but 
darkly djfclofed unto them, have unto us more 
clearly fhined. 

2. Plainly ; evidently; without obfcurity 
or ambiguity. 

Chriftianity firit clarly proved»this noble. and 
important truth to the world. Rogers. 

3. With difcernment; acutely ; without 
embarraffment or perplexity of mind.’ 

There is almot no man but :fees c/earlier and 
fharper the vices in a fpeaker than the virtues. 

pE TES, Ben Jonfon. 
4. Without entanglement: or diftraétion of 
affairs. 

He that doth not divide, will never enter into 
bufinefs 5 and he that divideth too mich, will neyer. 
come out of it clearly. Bacon's Effays. 

5- Without by-ends; without finifter 
views; honeftly. 

When you are examining thefe matters, do not 
take into confidcration any, fenfual or worldly 
intereft; bat deal. clearly and impartially with 
yourfelves. ‘= ‘Tallotfon. 

6. Without deduction or coft. , 
7. Without referve ṣ,; without evafion ; 
without fubterfuge. 

By a certain day they fhould clearly relinquith 
unto the king all their lands and. poffeffions. 


Davies on Ireland. | 


CLE ARN ESS.. f. [from clear.)} 
1. Tranfparency ;*brightnefs. 

It may be, percolation’ doth not only ¢aufe 

clearne/s-and {plendour, but fweetnefs of favour. 
Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

Glafs in the furnace grows to a greater magni- 
tude, and refines to a greater clearazjs, only as the 
breath within is more powerful, and the heat*more 
intenfe. on | Bacon. 

2. Splendour ; luftreò, 

Lovey more clear than yourfelf, with the cear- 

nefs, Javea night of forrow upon me. Sidncy. 
3- Diftinetnefs ;_ perfpicuity. 

IF he chances to think right, he does not know 
how to convey his thoughts to another with cearne/s 
and perfpicuity. Addifon's Spc ator. 

4. Sincerity ; honefty ; plain dealing. + 

When the cafe required difirmulation, if they 
ufed it, the former opinion f{pread abroad, of their 
good faith ‘and ic/carne/s of dcaling, made them 
almok invincidie. . Bagon. 


Hooker. F 


CLE 


g. Freedom from imputation. 


I require a clearne/s. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
CLEARSI‘GHTED. adj. [clear and fight. | 
Perfpicuous ; difcerning ; judicious. om 
Clearfigbted reafon wifdom’s judgment leads 3 
And fenfe, her yaffal, in her footiteps treads. 
Denbam. 
To CLE’ARSTARCH. wv. a. [from clear and 
farch.| To ftiffen with ftarch. 

He took his prefent. lodging. at the manfion- 
houfe of a taylor’s widow, who wafhes, dhd car 
clearflarch his bands. Addifor. 

To. CLEAVE. v. n. pret. I clave. (cleo- 
pan, Sax. kleven, Dutch.] 
1. To adhere ; to {tick ; to hold to. i 

The clarifying of liquors by adhefion, is effe€ted 
when fome cleaving body is mixed with the liquors, 
whereby the g¥Oller part fticks to that cleaving 
body. : Bacen’s Natural Hiftcry. 

Water, in fmall quantity, cleaveth tagny thing 
that is folid. Bacon's Naturel Hiftory. 

When the duft groweth into hardnefs, and the 
clouds cleave falt together. Feb. 

The thin chameleon, fed with air, receives 
The colour of the thing to which he cleazes. Dryd. 

2. To unite aptly ; to fit. 

New honours come upon him, 

Like our ftrange garments, cleave not to their 
mould, . 

But with the aid of ufe. Shakefpeare. 

3» To) unite in concord and interett; to 


adhere. 

The apoftles did conform the Chriftians accord. 
ing to the pattern of the Jews, and made them 
cleawe the bettere} ~. Hookere 

The men of Judah clave unto their king. Sara 

If you thall cleave to my confent, when ’tis, 

It hall make honour for you. Shakefpearte 

The people would revolt, if they faw any of the 
French nation to c/eave unto. 

Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
4. To be concomitant to; to be united 


with. 

We cannot imagine, that, in breeding or be- 
getting faith, his grace doth»cleave to the onc, 
and forfake the other. Hooker. 

Yo CLEAVE. v. a. preter: D clove, T 
clave, I cleft; part. paff: clover, or cleft. 
_[cleoran, Sax. kloven, Dutch.] 


1. To divide with violence; to fplit; to 


part forcibly into pieces. 
And at their paffing cleave th’ Affyrian flood. 
b gi Milone 
The fountains of it are faid. to have been clozvien, 
or burt open. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
. The bleffed minifter his wings difpiay'd, + 
And, like a fhooting ftar, he e/eft the night. Dryd. 
Rais’d on her dufky wings, the cleaves the Sizes 
i ES a ‘na Dryden 
Whom with fuch force he ftruck, he feil'd him 
++ down, i , 
And cleft the circle of his golden crown, Dryd:n. 
Or had the fun 
Eleéted to the earth a nearer feat, 
His beams had cleft the hill, the valley d-y'd. 
i Blackixere. 
Where whole brigades one champion’s arms o'er- 
‘ throw, e ; 
And cieave'a giant at a random ‘blow. Ticket. 
Nothalf fo fwift the trembling doves can 8y, 
When the fier¢e eagle cleaves the liquid fky. Lege. 
z. To divide; to part KORE oA 
And severy sbeatt that: partetly the hoo’, and 
claveth the cleft into two claws, Deuteronsmy. 
To CLEAVE. Um. 
1. To part afunder. 
Wars "twixt you twain, would be 
As if the world thould clave, and that fain men 
Should folder up the rift. 
Sbakefpeari's Antony and Cleopatre. 
The ground clewe afundes that was under them, 
Nuslevs. 


Tt ‘ He 


G-L E 


He cut the chaving fkys - 
And in a moment vanith'd trom her eye. 


Popes Ody fiey. 

2. To {uffer divifion. ESEG 

@@ le claves with a gloffy polite fobftance, not 

plane, but with fome little unevennefs. 

Newton's Opticks. 

Crs’aver. 2. f [from cleave.] 

1. A butcher’s inflrument to cut animals 
into joints. 

Yau gentlemen keep a parcel of roaring bullies! 
about me day and night, with huzzas and bunting 
horns, and ringing the changes on butchers ¢/e:zvers. 

Arbochnot. 

Tho* arm'd with all thy c/cae:ert, knives, 

And ayes made to hew down lives. Hud:bvas- 
2. -A weed. Improperly written Curver. 
Crees. x. /. The two parts of the foot of 

beafts which are gloven-footed.” Skixner. 

It is a country word, and probably cor- 

rupted from claws. 

Creer. nf. [from clef, key, Fr.] In. 
mufick, a mark at the beginning of the 
lines of a fong, which fhews the tone 
or key in which the piece is to begin. 

> Chambers. 

CLEFT. part. paf. [from cave.) Di- 
vided ; parted afunder. 

Fat with incenfe ftrew'd 

Oo the cleft wood. Milton's Paradife Lefi: 

I never did on cleft Parnaflus dream, 
Nor tafte the facred Heliconian ftream. 

CLEFT. n.f. [from cleave} 

1. A fpace made by the: feparation of 
parts ;,a crack; a crevice. 

The cafcades feem to break through the clefts 
and cracks of rocks. Addifen's Guardian. 

The extremity of this cape has a long cfi init, 


which was enlarged’and cut into fhape by Agrippa, |! 


the Roman.ticet. 
Addifon on fraly. 
The reft of it, being more grofs and ponderous, 


who made this the great port for 


dves not move far ; but lodges in the clefts, craggs, |) 


and fides of the rocks, near the bottoms of thems 


2. In farriery. . 


Clefts appear.on the bought of the pafterns, and f 
are caufed by a fharp and malignant humour, |, 


which frets the fkin ;. and it is accompanied: with 

u pain, and a nojfome ferch. Furrier’s Dif. 
His horfe it is the heralds weft ; 

No, “tisa marc, and hath acleft. |» ? Ben’ Fonjon. 

To Cre’rrTGRarT. v. a: [clef? and graft. ] 

To engraft by cleaving the ftock of a 

tree, and inferting a branch, 
Filberts may be cicftgraftcd on the common-nut. 
Mortimer. 


Cre’mency. n. f. (clemence, Fr. clementia, | 


Lat.) 


1. Mercy; remiflion of feverity ; willing- | 


nefs to {pare ; tendernefs in punifhing. 
I have ftated the true notion of clemency, mercy, 
compaffion, good-nature, humanity, or whatever 
clfe it may be called, fo far as is conGftent with 
wifdom. 


a. Mildnefs ; foftnefs. 
Then inthe clemency of upward air 
We'll {cour our, fpots, and the dire thunder fear. 
X Dryden. 
CLEMENT. adj. [clemens, Lat.] ‘Mild ; 
gentle ; merciful; kind ; tender ; com- 
pafionate. 
You are more c/entat than vile men, 
Who of their broken debtors take a third, 
Letting them thrive again on the abatement. 
Shakelpeare. 
CLENCH. See CLINCH. 
Jo Crgrt. v. a; [clypian, Sax.) To 
call. Obfolete, 


Dryden. | 


Wood-vard. . 


Addijon. l 


CLE 


Three crabbed months had fowr'd themfelves to 
dcath 
Ere T could make thee open thy white hand, 
And clepe thytclf my love. Shakefpeare. 
CLERGY. z. fe (clerg?, Fr. clerus, Lat. 
xAneos, Greek.] ‘The body of men fet 
apart by due ordination for the fervice 
of God. : 

We hold that God's elergy are a ftate which 
hath been, and will be as lofg as there is a church 
upon earth, neceflars, by the plain word of God 
himfelf ; aitate whercunto the reft of God's people 
must. be (udject, as touching things that appertain 


to their foul’s health. Hoat. 
‘Lhe convocation give a greater fum 

Than ever, at one time, the clergy yet 

Did to his'predcceflors part withal  Shakeffeare. 


CLERGYMAN. am, f. [clergy and man.) A 
man in holy orders ; a man fet apart for 
miniltration of holy things ; nota laick. 

How I have fped among the clergymen, 
The fumsT have collected fall exprefs. _ Shake/p. 
It feems to be in the power of a reafonable cter- 
pear to make the moft ignar:int man comprchend 
\ 1S dutye Swift. 
Cre’ricat.-adj. [elericas, Lat.}] Relat- 
ing to the clergy: as, a clerical man, 
a man in orders. 
In clericals the keys are lined, and in colleges 
they ufe to line the table-men. 
Bacon’s Natural Hiftery. 
Unlefs we may. more properly read 


clarichords. 


‘CLERK, z. fo fclenic, Sax. clericus, Lat 
tin. ] | 
1. A clergyman. 

All perfons were ftiled clerks, that ferved in the 
church of Chrift, whether they were bishops, pricits, 
or deacons. Ay life. 

2. Afcholar ; a man of letters. 

They might talk of book-learning what they 
would; but, for his part, he never faw morc un- 
featy fellows than great o/erksiwere. Sidney. 

The greateft clerks being not always the honeftett, 
apy more than the wifeft, men. South. 

3. A man employed under another as a 
writer. 

My lord Baffanio gave his ring away 
Unto the judge ; ard then the boy, his-clerty » 
That took fome pains iu writing, he begg'd mine. 

Shakeipeare. 


i 


counfellor, he tet the thought drop. Addifen. 
4. A petty writer in’ publick offices; an 
officer of various kinds. 
Take a juft view, how many may remark 
Who `s now a lord, his grandfire was a clerk. 
Granville. 
It may fcem difficult to make out the bills of 


———-_£ oo =~ 


bus an expert «/erk of a kitchen can do it. 
i Arbuthnot. 
i5.. The layman who reads the refponfes 
to the congregation in the church, to 
 dire& the reft, 
CLERKSHIP. w. fa [from clerk.] | 
1. Scholarthip. PERET 
2. The ofice of a clerk of any kind. 
He fold the clerdfbip of his pasith, whem it be- 
came vacant. : Swift's Mijcellanies. 


| Creve. } In compofition, at the begin- 
Cur. ning or end of the proper 
Cuive. name of a place, denotes it 


to be fitaated on the fide of a rock or 

hill ; as, Cleveland, Clifton, Stancliff. | 
CLEVER. ad. [of no certain etymo- 

logy. 4 ‘ 


13. Crew of the fail of a pip, 
‘My friend was in doubt whether he could not § 


exert the juftice upon fuch a vagrant; but not f 
“Having his clerk with him; who is a _neceffary 


fare for the fuppers of Vitclliusey 1 queftion not f 


Cuh 


1. Dexterous; fkilful. 


It was the cleverer mockery of the'two. 
L'Effrenge. 

I read Dyer’s letter more for the ftile than the 
news. The man has ac/ever pen, it muĝ be owned. 
Addifon's Freebcldcre 


2. Jut; fit; proper; commodious. 


I can't but think ‘twould found more clever, 
To me, and to my heirs for ever. Popes 


3. Well-fhaped; handfome. 


‘She called him guimiy-guts, and he called ‘her 
loufy Peg, though the girl was a tight clever wench 
as any was. Arbuthnot. 


4. This is alow word, f{carcely ever ufed 


but in burlefque or converfation; and 
applied to any thing a man likes, with- 
out a fettled meaning. 
Crevercy. adv. [from clever.] Dex- 
teronfly ; fitly ; handfomely. ~ 
Thefe would inveigle rats with th’ fcent, 
And fometimes catch them with a fnap, ee. 
As cleverly as th? ableft trap. Hudibrar. 
A rogue upon the highway may have-as trong an 
army and take oft a man’s head as cleverly, as the 
executioner. Sourh. 
CLEVERNESS. #. f [from clever.] Dex- 
terity ; fkill; accomplifhment. 
CLEW. x. /. [clype, Sax. klouwen, Dutch.) 
1. Thread wound upon a bottom ; a ball of 
thread. 
Eftfoons untwifting bis deceitful chw, 
He ‘gan to weave a web of wicked guile." Spenfer. 
. While; guided by fome clew of heav'nly thread, 
The perplex'd labyrinth we backward tread. 
Rofcommone 
They fee fmall clews draw vaftett weights along, 
Not in their bulk, but in their order, ftrong. Dryde 
2. A guide; a direftion: becaufe men di- 
rect themfelves by a clew of thread-in a 
labyrinth. P 
This alphabet muft be your own clet. to guide 
youe Holder. 
Is there no way, no thought, no beam of light ? 
No ¿lew to guide me thro’ this gloomy maze, 
To clear my honour, yet prefervo my faith? Smith. 
The reader knows not how to tranfport his 
thoughts over to the next particular, fas want of 
fome clea, or conneing idea, to lay hold of. 
Wi atts’s Logick. 
is the lower 
‘corner of it, which reaches down to, that 
caring where the tackles and hheets are 
faftened. Harris. 
To Crew. v. a. [from clew, a fea term.] 
To chew the fails, is to raife them, in or- 
der to be furled; which is done by a 
rope faftened to the clew of a fail, called 
the clew-garnet. Harris, 
To CLICK. v. n. [cliken, Dutch ; cligueter, 
French ;*or perhaps the diminutive of 
clack.) To make a fharp, fmall, fuccef- 
five noife. ° 
The folemn death-watch click'd, the hour the 
dicd ; i 
And fhrilling crickets in the chimney cried. Gaye 


CLICKER. n. f. [from click.] A low word 


for the fervant‘of a falefman, who ftands 
at the door to invite cuftomers. 


ICLI'CKET. n.f. [from click.) The knock- 


er of a door. Skinner. 


CLYENT. x. f: [cliens, Latin.] 
1. One who applies to an advocate for 
counfel and defence, `~ 
There is due from. the judge to the advocate 
fome commendation, where causes are well hande 
led; for that upholds in she chiese the reputation 


of his counfel. Bacon's E/ffays. 
Advacates 
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Advocates muft deal plainly with their Nenti 
and tell che true ftate of their,cafe. _ 
Taylor's Rule of Living Hely. 
Z. It may be perhaps fometimes ufed for a 
dependant in a more general fenfe, as 
it was ufed anong the Romans. 
+ Ido think they are your-friends and clients, 

And fearful to difturb you. Ben Fenjon. 
Cuii’enren. particip. aaj. (from client. ] 

Supplied with clients. 

This due occafion of difcouragement, the worft 
conditioned and leaft clienred petivoguers do yet, 

' under the fweet bait of revenge, convert to a more 
- plentiful profecution of actions. l 

l Cavew"s Survey of Corravall. 
Crrentere. wi f. [clientela, Lat.} ‘The 

‘condition or office of a client. A word 

{carcely ufed. - 

There °s Varus holds good quarters with him ; 
And, onder the pretext of clientele, 

_ Wil be admitted. Ben Fonfen. 
CLI'ENTSHIP. n. /. [from client.} The 
_ condition of a client. 

Patronage and clientbip among the Romass al- 
ways defcended : the plebeian houfes had recourfe 
to the patrician line which had formerly protected 

` them. Dryden. 
CLIFF. n. f. [clivus, Lat. chg, chop, Sax.] 
t. A fteep rock; a rock, according to 

Skinner, broken and craggy. (rapes. ] 

The Leucadians did ufe to precipitate a man 

. from a high cif into the fea. Bacon's Nar. Hifl. 

Mountaineers, that from Severus came, * 

And from the craggy cliffs of Tetrica. Dryden. 
ʻo Wherever “tis fo tound fcattered upon the 

fhores, there is it as conftantly found lodged in the 
_ cliffs thereabouts. Weedward. 
a. The name of a charaéter in mafick. 

Properly Crer. 

CrirT. n. f The fame with Curr. Now 
difufed. 
Down he tumbled, like an aged tree, 

High growing on the top of rocky clift. Spenfer. 
CLIMA‘CTER. n. f. [xAiuaxre. ] A Cer- 
' tain {pace of time, or Pigection of 

years, which is fuppofed to end in a 

critical and dangerous time. 

Elder times, fettling their conceits upon climac- 
ters, differ from one another. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

Guimacre’rick. adj. [from climac- 
CLIMACTE'RICAL. § rer.) Containing a 
certain number of years, at the ene of 
which fome great change is fuppofed to 
befal the body. 

Certain obfervable years are fuppofed to be at- 
tended with fome confiderable change in the body ; 
as the feventh year; the twenty-firit, made up of 
three times feven; the forty-ninth, made up of 
feven times feven; the fixty-third, being nine 
` Umes feven ; and the eighty-firft, which is nine 

times nine: which two lait are called the grand 

chmefirichs. á 

The numbers feven acd aine, multiplied into 

„ themfelves, do make up fixty-three, commonly 
efteemed the great «limaéterical of our lives. 

i Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Your lordthip being now arrived at your great 

_ ¢limaMlerigue, yet give no proof of the leaf decay 
_ of your excellent judgment and <omprehenfion. 
fed r Dryden, 
» _ My mother is fomething better, though, at her 
advanced age, every-day is a ciimadteriche Popes 
CLIMATE. ». S. [ripe] 
5. A fpace upon the furface of the earth, 
meafured from the equator to the polar 
» circles; io each of which fpaces the 


Jongeft day is half an hour longer than Į 
" im that nearer to the equator. From the | 
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polar circles to the poles, climates are 
meafured by the increafe of a month. 
2. Inthe common and popular fenfe, a re- 


gion, or tract of land, differing from | 


another by the temperature of the air. 
Betwixt th’ extremes, two happier climates hold 
The temper that partakes of hot and cold. © Dryd. 
Oa what new happy climate are we thrown ? 
Dryden. 


This talent of moving the paffions cannot be of 


any great ule in the northern climates. Swift. 
To Cii’Mare. y. n. To inhabit. A word 

only in Shake/peare. 

The bleffed gods 

Parge all infection from our air, whilit you 

Do climate here. Shukelpeare. 
Curmarure. A: f. The fame with Crı- 

MATE. Not in ufe. 

Such harbingers preceding {till the fates, 

Have heav'n and earth together demonftrated 

Unto our climatarcs and countrymen. Shake/peare. 
CLIMAX a. f. [xriuat.] Gradation ; af- 

cent: a figure in rhetorick, by which 

the fentence rifes gradually ; as Cicero 

fays to Catiline, Thou do’ft nothing, 

moveft nothing, thinkeft nothing ; but 


I hear it, I fee it, and perfectly under- | 


ftand it. , 
Choice between one excellency and another is 
difficult; and yet the conclufion, by a due climax, 
is evermore the beft. Dryd. Juv. Dedication. 
Some radiant Richmond every age has grac’d, 
Still rifing in a climax, till the laf, . 
Surpaffing all, is not to be furpaf. Granville. 
To CLIMB. v. n. pret. clomb or climbed; 
part. clomb or climbed. It is pronounced 
like clime. [climan, Sax. klimmen, Dut.] 
To afcend up any place ; to mount by 
means of fome hold.or footing. It im- 
plies labour and difficulty, and fucceflive 
efforts. ' 
You tempt the fury of my three attendants, 
Lean faminc, quartcri?g ftecl, and climbing fire. 
Shakefpeare. 
When fhall I come to the top of that fame hill ?— 
You do climb up it nowe Look, how we labour. 
Shakefpeare. 
Jonathan climbcd up upon bis hands and upon 
his feet. 1 Sam. 
As a thicf 


Into the window climbs, or o’er the tiles, 
So chmb the firft grand thief into God's fold. 
Milton. 
Thou fún ! of this great world both eye and foul, 
Acknowledge him thy greater; found his praife 
In thy eternal courfe, both when thou climb’, 
And wheo high noon hatt gain’d, and when thou 
fall'ft. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
No rebel Titan's facrilegious crime, 
By heaping hills on hills, can thither climb. 
Rofcommon. 
Black vapours climb aloft, and cloud the day. 
: Dryden. 
s What controuling caufe 
Makes waters, in contempt øf nature's laws, 
Climb up, and gain th’ atfiring mouatain’s height? 
, Blackmore. 
To Crims. v.a. To afcend; to mount. 
Is"t not enough to break into my garden, 
Climbing my walls, in {pite of me the owner? 
Shakdfpeare. 
Thy arms purfue 
Paths of renown, and climb afcents of fame. Prior. 
Forlorn he muft and’perfccuted fly ; y 
Climb the teep mountain, in the cavern lie. Pricr. 
CLIMBER. no fa [fromeliné.] 
1. One that mounts or fcales any place 
or thing ; a mounter ; a rifer. 
I wait not at the lawyer’sgates, 
Ne fhouldes climbers down the ftairs. 
Carew's Survey. 
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Lowlinefs is young ambition’s ladder, 
Whereto the'climber upward turns his face. Shake 
z. A plant that creeps upon other fupports. 
‘Ivy, briony, honey-fuckles, and other climbers 
muft be dug up. Mortimer, 


d 3. The name of a particular herb. 


The feeds are gathered into a little head, ending 
in a kind of rough plume; whence it is called by 
the country people cid man's beard. Miller. 

To CLIMBER. v.. a. (from clamber.] To 
mount with effort ; to climb. 

In fealing the youngeft to pluck off his becke, 
Beware how ye ciimber for breaking your neck. 

Tufir. 

Crime. z. / {contracted from climate, and 

therefore properly poetical.] Climate ; 
region ; tract of earth. 

He can fpread thy name o'er land and feas, 
Whatever clime the fun’s bright circle warms. 

Milton. 

They apply the celestial defcriptionof other climes 
unto their own. Brown's Vulgar Evrours. 

Of beauty fing, her shining progreis view, 
From clime to clime the dazzling light purfue. 


Granville. 
We thall meet . 
In happier climes, and on a fater hore.  Addifon. 


Health to vigorous bodies, or fraitfa) feafons in 
temperate climes, ate common and familiar blef- 
fings. Atterbury. 
To CLINCH. ~v. a. [clyniza,, Sax. te 

knock, Junius; clingo, in Feftus, to en- 

_ compafs, Min/beaw. ] 

1. To hold in the hand with the fingers 
bent over it. 

Simois rowls the bodies and the thields 
Of heroes, whofe difmember'd hands yet bear 
The dart aloft, and clinch the pointed fpear. 

Drydeg. 

2. To contract or double the fingers. 

Their talleft trees are about feven feet high, the 
tops’ whereof I could but juft reach with my fitt 
clinched. Swift. 

3. To bend the point of a nail in the other 
fide. 

4. To confirm ; to fix: as, ¢o clinch az 
argument. 

Crincu. x. f. [from the verb.] 

1. Aword ufed in a double meaning ; a 
pun; an ambiguity; a duplicity of 
meaning, with an identity of expreffion. 
How it obtains this mearting is difficult 
to find. Anail caught on the other fide, 
and doubled, is a nail clinched : a word 
taken in a different meaning, and doubled 
in fenfe, is likewife a clinch. 

Such as they are, I hope they will prove, with- 
out a clinch, luciterous ; {earching after the nature 
of light. Boyle, 

Pure clinches the fuburbian mufe aftords, 

And Panton waging harmlefs war with words. 

Dryden, 

Here one poor word a hundred clinches makes, 


Pope. 

z. That part of the cable which is faftened 
to the ring of the anchor. 

CLI'NCHER. a. /. [from clinch.] Acramp x 
a holdfait ; a piece of iron bent down 
to falten planks. ° 

The wimbies for the work Calypfo found ; 
With thofc he pierc’d “em, and with céinchers 
bound. Pope. 

To CLING. v.n. prets I clung; part. 7 
have clung. [Alynger, Danith. ] 

1. To hang upon by twining round; to 
flick to ; to hold faft upon. 

The broil long dowbrtul food ; 
As two fpent fwimmers that du sling together, 
And choak theiz art. Shotopeare. 
Tt The 
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‘Phe fontanel in his neck was deferied by the 
cLnging of his hair to the platter. WVifersan's Surg. 
When they united and together c/ung 
When undittinguifh'd in one heap they hung. 
Blackmore. 
See in the circle next Eliza plac*d, 
Two habes of love clofe clinging to her waiit. Pope. 
Tt they may the clofer citing, 
Take your blue ribbon for a ftring. Swift. 
a. To adhere, as followers or friends. 
Mot ropuiar Conful be is grown, methinks : 
How the rout c/ing to him! Ben Fonfen’s Catiline, 
4. To dry ap; to confume; to waite; to 
pine away. [Leclungen tmeop, a wither- 
ed trec.] 
If thou fpeak't falfe, 
Upon the next tree fhalt thou hang alive, 
Till farnine cling thee. Shakeipeare's Macbeth. 
Cii’ney. adj. [from cling.) Apt to cling; 
adhefive. 
CLINICAL. } adj. [xrirw, todie down.] 
Cinicx. ĵ Thofe that keep their beds ; 
thofe that_are fick, paft hopes of reco- 
very. A clinical le&ture is a difcourfe 
upon’a difeafe, made by the bed of the 
patient. 

A. clinical convert, one that is con- 
verted on his death-bed. This word 
occurs often in the works of Taylor. 

Yo CLINK. wv. a. [perhaps foftened from 
clank, or corrupted from click.] To 
~ frike fo as to make a fmall fharp noife, 

Five years ! a long lcafe for the clinking of pew- 

ter. , Shakefpeare. 
To Crink. v.n. Foutter a fmall, harp, 
interrupted noife. 
The fever'd bars 
Submiffive clink againft your brazen portals. Prior. 
Underneath th‘ umbrellas oily fhed, ) 
Safe thro’ the wet on clinking pattens tread. 
Gay`s Trivia. 
Cink. 2./. [from the verb. ] 
1. A tharp fucceflive noife; aknocking. 
I heard the clink and fall of {words. Shake/peare. 
2. It feems in Spenfer to have fome unu- 
fual fenfe. I believe the knocker of a 
door. 
Tho’ creeping clofe, behind the wicket's clink, 
Privily he peeped out thro’ a chink. Spenfer. 
CLI NQUANT. adj. (French.] Dreffed in 
embroidery, in: {pangles, falfe glitter, 
tinfel finery. 
To-day the French, 
All clizguant, allin gold, like heathen gods, 
Shone down the English. Sbhakefpeare. 
To CLIP. v. a. [chppan, Sax. ]" 
1. To embrace, by throwing*the arms 
round; to hug ; to enfoldin the arms. 
He that before thunn’d her, to fhun fuch harms, 
Now runs and takes her in his clipping arms. 
Here I clip 
The anvil of my fword, and do conteft 
Hotly and nobly with thy love. Shake/peare. 
O nation, that thou could remove 
That Neptune's arms, who clipperb thee about. 


Shakefpeare. } 


Enter the city; clip 


your wivesy your friends 3 
Tell them your. teats. , 


Sbaksfpeare. 
The jades 
That drag the'tragick melancholy night, 
Who with their drowfy, flow, and flagging wiags, 
Clip dead men's graves. Shakelpeare. 
The male reiteth on the back of the female, 


clipping and embracing her with his legs about the } 


aeck and body. Ray. 
2. To cut with heers. [k/ipper, Danith ; 
klipen, Dutch; apparently from the 


+» 
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fame radical fenfe, fince fheérs ent by 
inclofing and embracing.] 

Your. fheers come too sate to c/ip the. bird's 

wings, that already is flown away. Sidacy. 

‘Then let him, that my love fhall blame, 

Or clip love's wings, or quench love's fame. 

Suckling. 

He clips hope’s wings, whofe airy blifs ` : 

Much higher than fruition is. Denbam. 
But leve had p'a his wings, and cut him fhort, 

Confin'd within the purlieus of his court. 

N Dryden's Fables. 

If mankind had bad wings, as perhaps fome ex- 

travagant atheifts may think us deficient in that, 
ail the world muft have confented to clip them. 
Bentley. 
By this lock, this facred lock, I fwear, 
Which never more fhall'join jts parted hair, 
Clipp'd from the lovely hcad where late it grew. 
Pope. 
He fpent cvery day ten hours dozing, Y Aa 
papers, or darning his ftockings. Swift. 
3. Sometimes with of. 
We fhould then have as much feeling upon the 
clipping off a hair, as the cutting of a nerve. 
i Bentleys Sermons. 
4. It is particularly ufed of thofe who di- 
minifh coin, by paring the edges. 
This defign of new coinage, is juit of the nature 
of clipping. Locke. 
5. To curtail ; to cut fhort. 
All my reports go with the modeft truth ; 

Nor more, nor clipt, but fo. Shake/peare. 
Mrs. Mayorefs clipped the king's Englith. Addi. 
Even in London, they clip their words after one 

manner about the court, another in the city, and 

a third in the fuburbs. Swift. 


6. To confine; to.hold ; to contain. 
Where is he living, c/ipe in with the fea, 
Who calls me pupil? Shakefpeare. 
To Crip. v. n. A phrafe in falconry. 
Some faicon ftoops at what her eye defign’d, 
And with her eagernefs the quarry mifs'd, 


Straight flies at check, and c/ips it down the wind. E 
Dryden. $, 


Cui’pper,. a. f.. [froin clip.] One that. de- 
bafes coin by cutting. 
It is‘no Englith treafon to cut 
French crowns, and to-morrow the king 
Himfelf will be a clipper. Shakelpeare. 
No coins pleafed fome medallifts more than 
thofe which had paffed through the hands of an 
old Roman clipper. 


Cui’ppina. m f. [from clip]; The part 
cutorclipped of. . ` 

Beings purely material, without fénfe or thought, 

as the c/ippiegs* of our beards, and parings of our 

nails. Licke. 

Cri’ver. #. f. An herb. More properly 


written cleaver. 


Jt grows wild, the feeds fticking to the clothes of 


fuch as pafs by them. It is fometimes ufed in 
medicine. Miller. 
CLOAK. x». f. [lach, Saxon. ] 
pT. The outer garment, with which the reft 
are covered. 
You may bear Ít 
Under a choke that is of any length. Shakefpeare, 
Their claes were cloth of filver, mix'd with 


gold. Dryden. 
All arguments will be as little able to prevail, 
as the wind did with the traveller to part with his 
cloak, which-he held only the fafter. Locke. 
Nimbly he rofe, and caft his garment down ; 
That inftant in his cloak I wrapt me round. 


Pope's Ody/fty. 
2. A concealment ; a cover. 
Not ufing your liberty for a cfazk of maliciouf- 
nefs. Peter. 
To Cloak. v.a. [from thenoua.] 
1. To cover with a'cloak. 


Addifon. | 
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2, To hide; to conceal. + 

Moft heavenly Mir, in déed aad view, 
She by creation was, till the did fall; — 
Thencetorth fhe fought for helps to chak hed 

crimes withal. Spenfera 

CLo'akBaG.n. f. [from cloak and bag} A 

portmanteau; a bag in which clothes 
are carried. 

Why doft thou converfe with ‘that trunk of 
humours, that ftuffed cloakbag of guts? Shake/p. 

. I have already fit 

(‘Tis in my clatbag ) doubtet, hat, bofe, all 

That anfwer to them. Shake fpearce 
CLOCK. x». f. [clocc, Welth, from c och, a 

bell, Welfh and Armorick ; chche, Fr.) 
1. The inttrument which; by a feries of 

mechanical movements, tells the hour 
by a ftroke upon a bell. 

If a man be in ficknefs or pam, the time will 
feem longer without a clock or hour-glafs than 
with it. Bacon. 

The picture of Jerome ufually defcribed at hie 
ftudy, is with a clock hanging by. 

Brown's Vulgar Erronrse 
I told the clocks, and watch'd the wafting light. 
J Dryden. 
2. Itis an ufual expreffion to fay, What is. 
it of the clock, for What hour sit? Or 
ten o'clock, for the tenth hour. - 
What is‘t o'clock ? =s- 

-——Upon the ftroke of four. Shakefp-ares. 

Macicaus fet forward about tex.o’cleck in the 
aight. Knellese. 

About nine of the clockvat night the king marched 
out of the North-port. Clarendon, 

3. The clock of a flocking ;.the flowers or 
inverted. work about the ankle. 

His ftockings with filver chcks were ravithed 
from:him. Swifts 

4. An infects a fort of beetle. Dif. 
CLo’CKMAKER. » fe. [clock and maker.) 
An artificer whofe profeflion is to make 
clocks. 

This inequality-has been diligently obferved by 
feveral of our ingenious clockmakers, and equations 
been made and ufed by them. Derbam. 
CLOCKWORK... f. [from clock and work.} 

Movements by weights or {prings, like 

thofe of a.clock. 

So if unprejudie’d you fean 
The goings of this clockwork, man 5 
You find a hundred movements made 
By fine devices in his head : 
But "tis the ftomach's folid ftroke, 
That tells this being what's o'clock. Priora 

Within this hollow was Vulcan's thop, full of 
fire and c/ockaork. Addifone 

You look like a puppet moved by clockwork. . 

Arbuthnct. 
CLOD. 2. Jf. [clud, Sax. a little hillock > 
lotte, Dutch.) 
1. A lump of earth or clay; fuch a body 
of earth as cleaves or hangs together. 

The earth that cafteth up from the plough a 
great chd, is not fo good ae that which cafteth up 
a {maller clod. Bacon. 

TIl cut up, as plows 
Do barren lands, and ftrike together flints 
And clodsy th’ ungrateful fenate and the people. 


Ben Jonfis. 

‘Who fmooths with harrow or who pounds 
with rakes, 

The crumbling chodi. Dry deg 


2. A turf; the ground. 

Byzantians boaft, that on the cled, 
Where once their fultan's horfe has trod, 
Grows neither grafs, nor fhrub, nor tree, Swift. 

‘3. Any thing concreted together in a 

auster. : 
Fithermen who make holes in the ice to dip up 
fih with their nets, light on fiyallows congealed 
in 
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$n cleds of a Aimy fubftance ; and carrying them | 


home to their ftoves, the warmth reftoreth them 
to life and flight. t Carew. 
4. A lump, a mafs of metal: | 
One at the forge 
_Labouring, two maly c/ods of iron and brafe 
Had melted. ~ . Milton. 
5. Any thing vile, bafe, and earthy ; as 
the body of man, compared to his foul. 
And ye high heavens, the temple of the gods, 
In which a thoufand. torches, flaming bright, j 
Do burn, that to us, wretched earthly clods, 
In dreadful darknefs lend defired light. | Spenfer. 
The fpirit of man, 
Which God infpir’d, cannot together perifh 
With ais corporeal clod. Miltons Paradife Loft. 
How the purer fpirit is united to this c/cd, is a 
knot too hard for our degraded intelleéts to untie. 
Glanville. 
In moral refle@tions there muft be heat, as well 
as dry reafon, to. infpire this cold clod of clay which 
we carry about with us. Burnet’s Theory. 
6. A dull, grofs, ftupid fellow; a dolt. 
The vulgar! a {carce animated clid, 
Ne’er pleas‘d with aught. above’em. Dryden. 
To Crop. v. x. [from the noun.) To ga- 
ther into concretions ; to. coagulate : 


for this we fometimes ufe clot. 

Let us go find the body, and from the ftream, 
With lavers pure, and ¢leanfing herbs, wath off 
The cldded gore. Milten. 

To CLon. v. a. [from the noun.] To pelt 
with clods. 
Croppy. adj. (from clod.] 
b. Confifting of earth or clods ; earthy ; 
muddy ; miry; mean; grofs; bafe. 
The glorious fun, 
Turning with fplendour of his precious eye 
The meagre cloddy earth to glittering gold, Shak. 
2. Full of clods unbroken. 

Thefe lands they fow--always uncer furrow 
about Michaelmas, and leave it as cloddy as they 
Car. Mortimer s Hufbandry. 

CLO'DPATE. 2./. [clod and pate.] A ftupid 
fellow ; a dolt; a thickfkull. 

CLO DPATED. adj. [from clodjate.] Svu- 
pid; dull; doltifh ; thoughtlefs. 

My clodpated reiations fpoiled the greateft geniu: 
in the world, whea they bred me a mechanick. 

Arbuthnot. 
Cro’ppour. n. f: [from cld and poll.] 
A thickfkull; a dolt; a blockhead. 

This letter being fo excellently ignorant, he 

will find that it comes from a clodpoll, _Shakefp. 
Yo CLOG. v. a. [It is imagined by 


Skinner to come from /og; by Ca/aubon 


derived from xa4®©, a dog’s collar, be- 


ing thought to be firft hung upon fierce 
dogs. } 

4. To load with foething that may hin- 
der motion ; to encumber with fhackles ; 
to impede, by faftening to the neck or 
leg a heavy piece of wood or iron. 

If you find fo much blood in his liver as will 
clog the foot of a flea, I'll eat the reft of the 
anatomy. . Shake/peure. 

Let a marfwean himfelf from thefe worldly im- 

. pediments, that here c/og his foul’s flight. 


Digby on the Soul. 
The wings of birds were clogg'd with ice and 
{now. ` Dryden. 


Flefhly lufts do debafe men’s minds, and clog 
their fpirits, make them grofs and foul, liftlefs 
and unattive. Tilletfon. 

Gums and pomatums fhall his flight reftrain, 
While clogg’d he beats his filken wings in vain. 


k Pope. 
2. To hinder ; to obftruét. 


The gutter’d rocks and congregated fands, 
Traitors cakeep`d to clog the guiltlefs keel. Shak. 


É 
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Hiemajefty's thips were over-peftered and ckgged 

with great ordnance, whereof there is fuperfluity. 
; Ralcigh. 
3. To load; to burthen; to embarrafs. 
. Since thou haft far to go, bear not along 
The clogging burthen of a guilty foul.  Shakefp. 
You'll rue the time 
That clogs me with this anfwer. Shakefpeare. 
They lanc’d a vein, and watch'd returning 
breath; : 
It came, but c/ogg’d with fymptoms of his death. 
Dryden. 
All the commodities are clogged with impofitions. 
Addifen. 
4. In the following paflage it is impro- 
»per, for its meaning always includes 
hindrance. 

Clocks and jacks, though the fcrews and teeth 
of the wheels and nuts be never fo {mooth, yet, 
if they be not oiled, will hardly move ; though you 
clog them with never fo much weight. 

Ray on the Creaticn. 

To CLOG. wv. n. 
1. To coalefce; to adhere. In this fenfe, 
perhaps, only corruptly ufed for clod or 


clot. 
Move it fometimes with a broom, that the feeds 
clog not togethér. Evelyn. 
z. To be encumbered or impeded by fome 
extrinfick matter. 
In workinz through the bone, the tecth of the 
faw will begin to elog. Sharp's Surgery. 


Croc. n. f» (from the verb.) 


1. A load; a weight; any encumbrance 
hung upon-any animal or thing to hin- 
der motion. | 

I'm glad at foul I have no other child ; 
For thy efcape would teach me tyranny, 
To hang ckgs on them. Shakefpeare. 
1 didbut prompt the age to quit their clogs, 
By the known rules of ancient liberty. 
Milton's Paradif: Regained. 
As a dog, committed clofe 
For fome offence, by chance breaks loofe, 
And quits his clog; but all in vain, 
He fills draws after him his chain. Huditras. 

2. An encumbrance; a hindrance ; an ob- 
ftruction ; an impediment. 

Wearinef, of the fleth is an heavy clog to the 
will. Hooker. 

They ’re our clogs, not their own; if a man be 
Chain’d to a galley, yet the galley `s free. Donne. 
Their prince made no other ftep than rejecting 
the pope’s fupremacy, as a clog upon his own power 
and paffons. Swift. 
Slavery is, of all things, the greateft clog and 
obftacle to fpeculation. Swift. 

3. A kind of additional fhoe, worn by 
women to keep them from wet. 


4. A wooden fhoe. 

In France the peafantry goes barefoot; and the 
middle fert, throughout all that kingdom, makes 
ufe of wooden clogs. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Ciocciness. 2. f- [from cloggy.] The 
ftate of being clogged. | 

CLo'GGY. adj. [fram clog.] 'Fhat which 
has the power of clogging up. 

By additaments of fome fuch naturt, fome grofler 
and cloggy parts are retained; or elfe much fubti- 


lized, and otherwife altered. 
le's Hifßory of Firmnefs. 


B 
CLO'ISTER. "òy. [clacy Weli; claur- 


zen, Saxon; clofer, Germ. $loofter, 
Dut. clanffro, ltal. chifre, Fr. clau- 
firum, Latin.) | . 

1. A religious retirement;.a monaftery ; 
a nunnery. 

Nor in a fecret clciffer doth he keep 
Thcfe visgio {pirits uatil thcir masriage-day. 
Davitt 
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Some folitary cécifer will 1 choofe, 

And there with holy virgins live immur’d. Dryd. 

How could he have the leifure and retirednefs 
of the clciffer, to perform thofe a€ts of devotion ? 

Atterbury. 
2. A periftyle; a piazza. 
To CLO'ISTER. v. a. [from the noun.] 
. To fhut up in a religious houfe ; to con- 
fine ; to immure ; tg fhut up from the 
world, , 

Cloifter thee in fome religious houfe. Sbakefpeares 

They have by commandment, though in form 
of courtefy, cloiflered us within thefe walls for three 
days. Bac. 

It was of the king’s firft aĉts to cloifer the queen 
dowager in the nunnery of Bermondfey. Bacone 

Nature aftords plenty of beauties, that no man 
need complain if the deformed are cloiflered up. 

Rymer's Tragediese 
CLO'ISTERAL. aaj. [from cloiffer.] Soli- 
tary ; retired; religioufly reclufe. 

Upon this ground many cloifteral men, of great 

"i learning and devotion, prefer contemplation before 
action. Walt:n's Anglers 
CLO'ISTERED, participial adj. [from chi- 
fier.) 
1. Solitary ; inhabiting cloifters. 
Ere the bat hath fown. 
His chifter’d Sight, there thall be ‘done 
A decd of dreadful nocte. Shake{peare’s. Macbeth. 
2. Built with periftyles-or piazzas. 

The Greeks and Romans had commonly two 
cloiftered open courts, one ferving for the women's 
fide, and the other forthe men. Worton's ArchiteS. 

CLo‘isr ress. n.f. [from cloiffer.] A nun ;. 
a lady who has vowed religious retire- 
ment. 

i Like a cloifrefs the will veiled walk, 

And water once a day her chamber.round | 
With eye-offending brine. Shakefpearce. 

Croke. æ. f See Croak. 

Crome. [pret. of To climb. J * 

Afk towhat end they t/omb that tedious heights. 

Spenfere 

To Croom. v.a. [corrupted from cleam,. 
clemian, Sax. which is ftill ufed in fome: 
provinces.] ‘To clofe.or fhut with gluti- 
nous or vifcous: matter. 

Rear the hive enough to let them in, and clom. 
up the fkirts, all but the door, Aforrinz. Hafbandry, 


To CLOSE. v. a. [clo/a, Armorick ; Aluysy. 
Dutch ; clos, Fr. claujus,. Lat. ): 


1. To fhut; to lay together.. 
Sleep inftantly fell on me, cali’d 
By nature as in aid, and c/os'd mine eyes. 
Milton's Paradife Loft. 
When the fad wife has clos`d her hutband’s eyes 5: 
Lies the pale corps, not yet entirely dead? Priors 
I foon thall vifit He€tor, and the thades 
Of my great anceftors. Cephifa, thou 
Wilt lend a hand to clofe thy miftrefs’ eyes. Philipse 
2. To conclude ;'to end; to finih. 
One frugal fupper did our ftudies clofes Dryden. . 
I clofe this with my earneft defires that you wild” 
ferioufly confider your eftate. 
Wakes Preparation for Death. 
Edward and Henry, now-the boait of fame ; 
And virtuous Alfred, a more facred name; 
After a life of gencrous toils endur’d, 
Clos‘d their long glories with a figh, to. find 
Th’ unwilling gratitude of bafe mankind. 
s Pope's Horace. 
3- To inclofe ;; to comfine ;> to repofite. 
Every one 
Aceording to the gift which bountcous nature 
, Hath in him clos‘d. ` Sh akefpea” ta 
4. To join ; to unite fractures; to conos 
lidate fiffires. si 
The armowrers accomplifhing the knights, 
With tufy hemmecs chfirg rivets up. Shake/peares. 
‘There 


~ 
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There being no winter yet to clo/e.up and unite 
its parts, and reftore the earth to-its former com- 
pactnefs. ` Burnet. 

As foon as any public rupture happens, it is im- 
mediately clofd up by moderation and good offices. 

j Addifen on Italy. 

All the traces drawn there are immcdiately clofed 
up, as though you wrote them with your finger on 
the furface of a river. Batts on the Mind. 

Jo CLose. v.n. 
3. To coalefee ; to join its own parts to- 
' gether. 

They, and all that appertained to them, went 
down alive into the pit, and the earth c/:fed upon 
thei. Numbers, xvi. 33. 

In plants, you may try the force of imagination 
wpon the lighter motions, as upon their clofing and 
Opening. _ Bacon. 

2. To Crose upon. To agree upon; to 
join in. 

The jealoufy of fuch a defign in us would 
induce France and Holland to clcfe upon fome 
meafures between them to our difadvantage. 

Temple. 
3- Yo Crose avith, ] To come to an 
To CLose fn with. } agreement with ; 

to comply with; to unite with. 

Intire cowardice makes thee wrong this vir- 
Quous gehtlewoman, to chefe witb us. 

w eee, Henry IV. 

Te would become me better, than to clofe~ 
Ja terms of friendship witb thine enemies. 

Shakeipeare’s Julius Cefar. 

There was no fuctodetect tn man’s underftand- 
ing, but that it woul? wirb theevidence. South. 

He took thétime wien Richard was depos'd, 
And high and low with happy Harry clos'de Dryd. 

Pride is fo unfociable a vice, that there is no 
cling with it. Collier of Briendjhip. 

This fpirit, poured upon iron, lets go the wu- 
ter; the acid fpirit is more attracted by the fixed 

“body, and lets go the water, to clofe wirb the fixed 
ody. Neseton's Opticks: 

Such 2 proof as would have been clofed qwitb 

. certainly ap the firit, fhall be fet atide eafily after- 
wards. Attcrbury. 

Thefe governors bent all their thoughts and 
applications to clef in witb the peoplc, now the 
ftronger party. Swift, 

4. To Crose with. To grapple with in 
wreftling. 
Crose. ». / [from the verb.] 
1. Any thing ħut ; without outlet. 
` The admirable cftects of this diftillation in ¢/ofe, 
which is like the wombs and matrices of living 
creatures. Bacon. 
2. A {mall field inclofed. 
I have a tree, which grows here in my chfe, 
“That mine own ufe invites me to cut down, 
And fhortly muft 1 fell it. Shakcfpeare. 

Certain hedgers dividing a c/o/e, chanced upon a 

© great chef. Careav`s Survey of Cornwall. 

3- The manner of thutting: in this and 

` the following fenfe it is pronounced as 
cloze. 

The doors.of plank were; their chfe exquifite, 
Kept with a double key. Chapman. 

4- The ame of hutting up. 
In the clofe of night, 
Philomel begins her heav'nly lay. 
5. A grapple in wreftling. 

The king went of purpofe into the North, lay- 

ing an open fide unto Perkin to make him come 
«fo the ciofe, and fo to trip up his heels, having 
sade fure in Keng beforehand. Bacen. 

Both fill'd with duft, but ftarting up, the third 

slofethey had made, 
Had not Achilles’ relf Rood up. 
©. Paufe; ccffation ; reit. 

The air, fuch pleafure loth to lofe, 
With thoufand ecehoes Rill pralongs cach heav'nly 

clijte Milton. 


Drydea. 


Chapman. 


CLO 


At ev'ry clofe the made, th’ attending throng 
Replied, and bor: the burden of the fong. 

~ Dryden's Fables. 

7. A conclufion or end. | 
Specdy death, 
The clef of all my miferies and the balm. Milton. 

Thro’ Syria, Perfia, Greece, fhe goes; 
And takes the Romans in the clofe. 

Cros. adj. [from the verb.]} 
1. Shut fait, fo as to leave no part open; 
as, a clofe box, a clofe houfe. 

We fuppofe this bag te be tied c/ofe about, to- 
wards the window. Wilkins. 

2. Having no vent; without inlet; fecret; 
private ; not to be feen through. 

Nor could his acts too clofe a vizard wear, 

To ‘fcape their eyes whom guilt had taught to 

fear. i Dryden. 

3. Confined ;` ftagnant ; without ventila- 

tion, 

~ Ifthe rooms be low-roofed, or full of windows 

and doors; the one maketh the air c/ofey and not 

freth ; and the other maketh it exceeding unequal. 

Bacon's Natural Hifory. 

4. Compact ; folid; denfe; without in- 
terftices or vacuities. 

The inward fubitance of the earth is of itfelf an 
uniform mafs, c/ofeand compat. Burnct’s Theory. 

The golden globe being put into a prefs, which 
was driven by the extreme force of fcrews, the 
water made itfelf way ‘thro’ the pores of that very 
chle metal. 3 i Locke. 

§. Vifcous; glutinous ; not volatile. 

This oil, which nourifhes the lamp, is fuppofed 
of fo c'ofe and tenacious a fub{tance, tha® it may 
lowly evaporate. Wilkins. 

6. Concife; brief; compreffed ;'without 
exuberance or digreffion. 

You lay your thoughts fo clofe together, that, 
were they c/ofcr, they would be crowded, and even 
a due connection would be wanting. Dryd. Juv. 

Where the original is c/ofe, no verhon can reach 
it in the fame compafs, Dryden. 

Read thefe inftrudtive leaves, in which con{pire 
Frefnoy’s ¢/ofe art, and Dryden's native fire. Pop:. 

7. Joined without any intervening diftance 
or fpace, whether of time or place. _ 

Was I a man bred great as Rome herfelf, 
Equal to all her titles! that could tand 
Clofe up with Atlas, and fuftain her name 
As ftrong as he doth heav'n ! Ben Fonfon. 

We mut lay afide that lazy and fallacious 
method of cenfuring by the lump, and muft bring 
things clofe to the teft gf true or-falfe. 

Burnet’s Theo. 

Plant the fprmg crocufcs clefe to a walle Mertim. 

Where'er my name I find, 
Some dire misfortuhe follows c/febehind. Pope. 
8. Approaching nearly; joined one to 
another. 
Now fit we about this taper here, 
And call in queftion our necefiities. - Shake/peare. 
9. Narrow ; as, a chf alley. 
10. Admitting fmal diitance. 
Short crooked {words in clofer fight they wear. 
Dryden. 
11. Undifcovered ; without any token by 
which one may be found. 

Clofe obferve him for thefake of mockery. Clofe, 

in the name of Jetting! lie you there. Sbakefp, 
12. Hidden ; fecret; not revealed, 

A chje intent at lait to thew me grace, Spenfer. 

Some {pagyrifts, that keep their beft things clef, 
will do move to vindicate their art, or oppofe their 
antagonitts, than to gratify the curious, of benefit 
mankind. ? Boyle. 

13. Having the quality of fecrecy ; trufty. 
Conttant you arc, 


But yet a woman; and tor fecrely, 
No lady clofer. 


Prier. 


Sbakefpeare. 


4. Secretly; flily, `, 
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14. Having an appearance of concealment s 
cloudy ; fly. 
' That chofe afpe&t of his 
Does thew the mood of a much troubled breaft. 
r Shake/pearee 

15. Without wandering; without devia- 
tion ; attentive. 

I difcovered no way to keep our thought chofe to 
their bufincfs, but, by frequent attention, petting 
the habit of attention. Lockes 

16. Full to the point ; home. 

I am engaging ina large difpute, where the argu- 
ments are not like to reach clofe on cither fides Dryd. 

17. Retired; folitary. 

He kept himfelf cicfe becaufe of Saul. Chrosicles. 

18. Secluded from communication; as, a 
clofe prifoner. ; 

19. Applied to the weather, dark; cloudy ; 
not clear. 

Crosse. adv. It has the fame meanings 
with clofely, and is not always eafily’ 
diftinguithed from the adjeétive. 

1. Nearly ; denfely ;  fecretly. 

He his feep > 
Difturb`d not, waiting eige the approach of morn. 
Milter 
Behind her death 
Clefe following pace for pace, not mounted yet 
` On his purple horfe. Milton. 

2. It is ufed fometimes adverbially by it- 
felf, but more frequently in compofition. 
As, 

CLose-BANDED. adj. In clofe order; 
thick ranged; or fecretly leagued, which 
feems rathe: the meaning in this paf- 
fage. ` 

Eo in the houfe, which chamber ambufhes 
Clofe-banded, durft attack me. Miltons 

CLost-BoDIED. adj, Made to fit the body 
exactly. 

If any clergy fhall appear in any clofe-bedied coat, 
they fhall be fufpended. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

CLOSE-HANDED. adj. Covetous. 

» Galba was very clofe-barded: 1 have not read 
much of his liberalities. Arbuthnot on Corns. 

CLOSE-PENT. adj. Shut clofe; without 
vent. 

Then in fome clofe-pent room it crept along, 
And, fmould'ring as it went, in filence fed. Dryde 


Cro’sety. adv. [from clo/e.} 
1. Without inlet or oudet. 
Putting the mixture into a crucible clofly luteds 
Boyle. 
2. Without’ much {pace intervening ; 
nearly. 
Follow Fluellen clofely at the heels. ShakcfPear 
3. Attentively. 
It we look more clofe/y, we thal find 
MoR have the feeds of judgment in their mind. 
Popa 


A Spaniard, riding on the bay, fent fome clofely 
into the village, in the dark of the night. 

k _ „ Carews Survey of Cornwall. 

5- Without deviation. : 

I hope f have tranflated clofely enough, and given 
them the fame turn of verfe which they had in the 
original. Dryden. 

CLOSENESS., x. f [from clofe.] 

t. The ftate of being fhut; or, the qua- 
lity of admitting to be fhut without in- 
let or outlet. | 

In drums, the.clofencfs round about that prefer- 
veth the found, maketh the noife come forth of 
the drun:-hole more loud than if you thould frike 
upon the like ikin extended in the open air. 

Bacos`i Natural Hiftery. 


i 2. Narrow- 


CLO 
3. The parts inclofing ; inclafure. 
O thou bloody prifon ! 
Within the guilty clofure of thy wails 
Richard the Second here was hack'd to death. 
>- n Sbakefpeure, 

4. Conclufion; end. Not in ufe. 

We'll hand in hand all headlong cait us down, 

And make a mutual c/c/ure of our houfe. Shakefp. 
CLOT. ». J: [probably, at firt, the fame 

with clad, but now always applied to 

different ufes; or rather klotte, Dutch, 
_a mafs. ]. Concretion ; coagulation ; 
rume: ; 
The white of an egg, with fpirit of wine, doth 
bake the egg into clots, as if it began to poch. 
Bacon. 
The opening itfelf was ftopt with a chot of gru- 

„mous blood. Wikmans Suryery. 
To CLOT. v. m. [from the noun ; or from 

Alotteren, Dutch. ] 

1. To form clots, or clods ; 
ther, 

Huge unwieldy bones, lafting remains 

Of that gigantick ‘race; which, as he breaks 
~ Theclotted glebe, the plowman haply finds. Philips. 
2. To concrete ; to eagle ; to gather 
. Into concretions : as, clotted milk, clotted 

blood. 

Here mangled limbs, here brains and gore, 

Lie clotted. Philips, 
3. To become grofs, i 
CLOTH. «. f. plural cloths or clothes. 

(cla, Saxon. ] 

1. Any thing woven for drefs or covering, 
whether of animal or vegetable fuk- 
ftance. 

A coftly cloth of gold. Drayton. 
The Spaniards buy their linen chrbs in that 
kingdom. k Swift. 

2. The piece of linen fpread upon a table. 

Nor let, like Nzvius, every error pafs ; 

The mufty wine, foul cloth, or greafy glafs. Pope. 
3. The canvafs on which pictures are de- 

lineated. : 

I anfwer you right painted cloth, from whence 
you have ftudied your queftions. Shake/peare. 

Who fears a fentence, or an old man’s faw, 
Shall by a painted c/orb"be kept In awe. Sbakefp. 

This ideay which we may call the goddefs of 
painting and of feulpture, defcends upon the mar- 
ble and the c/ath, and becomes the originalof thetfe 
arts. k Dryden. 

4. Any texture put toa particular ufe. 


CLO 


2. Narrownefs ; ftraitnefs. 
3» Want of air, or ventilation. | 
I took my leave, being half-tified by the el/e- 
nels of the room. hi Swift. 
4. Compactnefs ; folidity. 
„How could Pr of fowidely difperfed, combine 


into that. clofene/s. ture? Bentley. 

The hatte of the fpirtt to put forth and the c/e/e- 
nefs of the bark, caufe prickles in boughs. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftery. 
g. Reclufenefs; folitude ; retirement. 

} thus negle@ting worldly eads, all dedicated 

To clofene/s, and the bettering of my mind. Shak. 
6. Secrecy; privacy. 

To his confederates he was conftant and juft, 
but not opcn. Such was his enquiry, and fuch his 
clofencfsy as they ftood in the light towards him, 
and he ftood in the dark towards them. 

; Baces’s Henry VII. 

A journey of much adventure had been not com- 
municated with any of his majefty’s counfellors, 

~ being carried with great clofenes, liker a buficefs of 
love than fate. Woron. 

We rife not againft the piercing judgment of 

guftus, mor the extreme caution or clofenc/s of 

ius, Bacon's Ejfays. 

This prince was fo very referved, that he would 
impart his fecrets to ne body: whereupon this 
clof nef did a little perith his underftnding. 

| Cellicr of Friendpbip. 
7. Covetoufnefs ; fly avarice. - 

Irus judged, that while he could keep his po- 
Verty a fecret, he fhould not fecl it: he improved 
this thought into an affectation of clofenefs and co- 
vetoufnefs. Addifon's Spectator. 

8. Connection ; dependance. 

The aétions:and proceedings of wife men run in 
greater clofenefs and coherence with one another, 
than thus to drive at a cafual iffue, brought under 
no forecaft or detign. Sourb. 

Cro’ser. x. f. [fram clofé.] A finither ; 
a concluder. 

Cio’sestoor. ». f. [clofe and fool] A 
chamber implement. 

A peftle for his truncheon, led the van R 
And-his high helmet was a ciele- pane Garth. 

CLOSET. 2. /. [from ch e] 
1. A {mall room of privacy and retirement. 
- The taper burneth in your c/o%r. Shakefpeare. 

He would make a ftep into his c/ofer, and after a 

fhort prayer he was gone. . , Wetton. 
2. A private repofitory, of curiofities and 
valuable things. ; 

He fhould have made himfelf a key, wherewith 
to open the clofee of Minerva, where thofe. fair 
treafures are to be found in all Abie: P 

Drydes's Dufrefacy. 

He furnithes her clefet firtt, aad fills May 
The crowded thelves with rarities of thells. 

= Dryden's Fables, 

To CLOSET. vw, a. [from the noun. } 
1. To shut up, or conceal, in a clofet. 
The heat 
Of thy great love once fpread, as in an urn, 
Doth clofet wp itfelf. Herbert, 
2. To take into a clofet for a fecret inter- 
view. 
„About this time began the project of clfeting, 
_ where the principal gentlemen of the kingdom were 
privately catechifed by his Majefty. Swift. 
Crosu. z. / A diftemper in the feet of 
cattle ; called alfo the founder. Did. 
Cro’surg. n: f. [from chofe.) 
1. The act of fħutting up. 

The chink was carefully clofed up: upon which 
clofure there appeared not any change. 

z _ Boyle's Spring of the Air. 
2. That bywhich any thing is clofed or that. 

I admire your fending your lait to me quite open, 

without a Seal, wafer, ux any clefure whatever. 


Pepe to Swift. 


to hang toge- 


Mayor of London knight. Sir Jobn Hayward, 
T'I make the very green clorb to look blue. / 
` Ben Jon. 

s- Drefs ; raiment. 

l'Il ne'er diftruft my God for clcrb and bread, 
While lilies flourith, and the raven’s fed. Quarles, 

6. Cloth, taken abfolutely, commonly 
means a texture of wool. 

7. Inthe plural. Drefs; habit ; garment ; 
vefture ; veftments: including whatever 
covering is worn on the body. In this 
fenfe always clothes, pronounced clo’s, 

He with him brought Pryene, rich array‘d 
In Claribellae’s clorbes. Spenjers 
Take up thefe c/orbcs here quickly : carry them 
to the laundrefs in Datchet-mcad. Skdkefpecrés 
Strength grows mors trom the waymth of excr. 
cifes than of cloaths. Temple, 
8. The-covering of a bed. 
Gazing on her midnight foes, 
She turd cach way, her frighted head, 
Then funk: it deep beneath the c/othcs. - Prisr. 

To Crorne. v: a. pret. I clothed, or clad ; 


particip. clerked; or clad. (from cloth.) 


3. To inveft, as with clothes. 


The king ftood up under his c/orb of ftate, took, 
the {word from the proteétor, and dubbed the Lord 


CLO 


t. To inveft with garments ; to cover with 
drefs, from cold and injuries. 

An inhabitant of Nova Zembla having lived in 
Denmark, where he was chtbed, took the firt op- 
portunity of making his efcape into nakednefs. 

Addifon’s Frevbolders 

The Britons, in Cæfar’s time, painted their bow 

dies, and clothed themfelves with the fkins of beafts. 
Swifte 

With fuperior boan may your rich foil 
Exuberant nature's better bleffings pour 
O'er every land, the naked nations clothe, 

And be th’ exhauftlefs granary of a worlds Thcofone 
2. To adorn with drefs. 

We clothe and adorn our bodies: indeed, too 

much time we beftow upon that. Our fouls alfa 
vare to be clothed with holy habits, and adorned 
with good works. Ray on Creatione 

Embroider'd purple c/orbes the golden beds. 

Pope's Statius. 


I put on righteoufnefs, and it clothed me. Fb. 
Haft thou clorbed his neck with thunder ? Job. 
I will alfo c/etbe acr priefts with falvation. Pfa/. 
- If thou beef he; but O how fall’n! haw chang'd 
From him, who in the happy realins of light, 
Cleth’d with tranfcendent brightnefs, did’ outthine 
Myriads though bright ! Milton. 
They leave the fhady realms of night, 
And, cloth'd in bodies, breathe your upper light. 
Dryden.. 
Let both ufe the cleareft language in which they 
can clothe their thoughts. Watts om the Mind. 
4. To furnifh or provide with clothes. 
Drowfinefy fhal! clothe a man with rags. Prøve- 
To CLrorue. v. n? To wear clothes. 
Care no more to clothe and eat. Shak. Cymbclines. 
CLOTHIER. n. fi’ [from cloth.) A maker: 
of cloth. _ 


The clorbiers all, not able to maintain 
The many to them ‘longing, have put off 
The fpintters, carders, fullers, weavers. 
Sbakefpeare's Henry VIITs 
His commiffioners fhould caute ekebiers to take 
wool, paying only two parts of the price. Hayward.. 
They thall only fpoil the clotbier’s wool, and beg? 
gar the prefent fpinners, at beit. 
Nraunt’s Bills of Mortality. 
CLOTHING. n.f: [from To.clothe.] Drefs 5: 
vefture ; garments. 
Thy bofom might receive my yielded fpright, 
And thine with it, in heaven's pure clotking dreft, , 
Through cleareft fkies might take united flight. 


l 7 Fairfax, 
` -Your bread and clothing, and every neceflary of 
.” life, entirely depend upon it. Swift. 


CLOTHSHE’ARER, 1. f. {rom cloth and: 
Jhear.] _One who trims the cloth, and. 
levels the nap. | 

My father is a poor man, and by his occupation. 
a clothfhearer. Hakewitl on Providence. 

Cro Trout. x. f. [from.clor And poll. ] 

Ie Thickkull ; blockhead. \. 

What fays the feliow there? calh. the celepot 
back, Sbakefpeares. 

2. Head, in fcorn. \ ) 

I have fent Cloten's clotpoll down the ftream, 
In embafiy to his mothers Shake/peare’s Cymbeline, 

Yo Crorrer. v. n, [kbiterins, Dutch. }' 
To concrete ; to coagulate ; to gather: 
into lumps. 

J + He drage’d che trembling fre, 
Slidd"sing thro" clorter'd bluod and holy mire. 
Dryden's FEnil.. 

CLorry. adj. [from clot.) Full of clods 5: 
concreted ; full of concretions. 
` The matter expeftorated is thin, and mixt.with: 
thick, clero, bluish freaks. harvey on Confumptionss. 

- Where land is cle'ty, ard a fhawcr of rain Toake 

through, you aia; quake ufe of a roll to brea! it. 

’ Mortimere : 


CLOUDs. 
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CLOUD. p. f? [The derivation is not |Czro’uniny. adv. [from cloudy.) 


known. Minfoew derives it from claudo, 
to fhut; Somner from clod; Ca/aubon from 
axdrvc, darknefs ; Skinner from kladde, 
Dutch, a {pot.]} 
1. The dark collection of vapours in the 
air. 
Now are the clouds, that lower’d upon our houfe, 
In the deep bolom of the ocean b:ried. 
Shakelp. Richard TII. 
A; a mift is a multitude of {mail but folid gla- 
bules, which thérefore defcend ; fo a vapour, and 
therefore a watery cloud, is nothing elfe but a con- 
geries of very fmall and concave globulcs, which 
therefore afcend, to that height in which they are 
ef equal weight with the air, where they remain 
fufpended, till, by fome motion in the air, being 
broken, they defcend in folid drops ; either {mall, 
asina mint; or bigger, when many of them run 
together, as in rain. iGrew"s Cofmologia. 
Clouds are,the greatcft and moft confiderable of 
all the meteors, as furnifhing water and plenty to 
the carth. They confift of very {mall drops of 
water, and are elevated a good diftance above the 
furface of the earth; for a cloud is nothing but a 
mift flying high in the air, as a mift is nothing 
but a cloud here below. Locke. 
.. How vapours, turn’d to clouds, obfcure the fky ; 
And clouds, diffolv’d, the thirfty ground fupply. 
4 Rojcommon. 
The dawn is overcaft, the morning low’rs, 
And heavily in clouds brings on the day. Addifon. 
.g. The veins, marks, or ftains, in ftones 
or other bodies. 
3. Any ftate of obfcurity or darknefs. 
Tho’ poets may of in{piration boatt, 
Their rage, ill govern'd, in the clouds is loft. Waller. 
How can I fee the brave and young 
Fall in the ¢/oud of war, and fall unfung? Addifon. 
4- Any thing that fpreads wide; as a crowd, 
a multitude. 
“The obje&tion comes to no mort than this, that, 
amongft a clcud of witnefles, there was one of no 
very good reputation. Atterbury. 
Fs Croup. v. d. [from the noun. } 
1. To darken with clouds; to cover with 
elouds ; to obfcure. 
2. To make of fullen and gloomy ap- 


pearance. 
Be not dithearten’d then, nor cloud thofe looks, 
That wont to be more cheerful and ferene. Milton. 
- What fullen fury clouds his fcornful brow! Pope. 

3. To obfcure ; to make lefs evident. 

_If men would not exhale vapours to ckud ane 
darken the-cleareft. truths, ne man could mifs his 
way to heaven for want of light. Decay of Piety. 

4. To-variegate with dark vems. 

‘The hand’e fmooth and plain, 
Made of the clouded olive's eafy grain. Pope. 

Yo CLoun. v. x. To grow cloudy; to grow 
dark with clouds. 

Cro’'voseray. 2. f. [from cloud and ber- 
ry; chamemorus.| The name of a plant, 
called alfo énotherry. Miller. 

"CLO'UDCAPT. adj. [from cloud and enp.) 
Wicppes withclouds, touching theclouds. 

The cloudcapr towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The folemn temples, the great globe itfelf, 
Yea, all which it inherits, hall diffolve. Shakc/p. 

CLovpcompe Linc. adj. [A word form- 
ed in imitation of riPsanyégetns, iHhunder- 
ftood.} An epithet of Jupiter, by whom 
clouds were fuppofed to be collected, 

Health to both kings, attended with a roar 
Of cannons, eccho'd from th’ aftrighted fhore ; 
With loud refemblance of his thunder, prove 
Bacchus the {ced of cloudcompelling Jove. Waller. 
Supplicating move 


| Thy juh complaint w cloadcompelling Jove. Dryd. 


1. With clouds; ‘darkly. 
2. Obfcurely ; not perfpicuoufly. 


| 
Some had rather have good difcipline delivered ` 


plainly, by way of precepts, than c/oudily enwrapped 
in allegories. njer. 
He was commanded to write fo cloudily by Cor- 
nutus . Dryden. 
Cro’upiness. n. /. [from cloudy. } 
1. The ftate of being covered with clouds ; 


darknefs. 

You have fuch a February face, 

So full of froft, of ftorm, and cloudineft. Sbakefp. 

The fituation of this ifland expofes it to a con- 
tinual cloudinc/sy which in the fummer renders the 
air colder, and in the winter warm. 

. Harvey on Confumptions. 
2. Want of brightnefs. 

l faw a cloudy Hungarian diamond made clearer 
by lying in a cold liquor; wherein, he affirmed, 
that upon keeping it longer, the ftonc would lofe 
more of its cloudine/s. Boyle. 

CLo’vpess. adj, [from ¢loud.] Without 
clouds; clear; unclouded ; bright; lu- 
minous ; lightfome ; pure ; undarkened. 

This Partridge foon fhall view in cleudle/s fkies, 
When next he looks through Galilzo's eyes. Pope. 

How many fuch there muft be in the vaft extent 
of fpace, a naked eye in a cloudle/s night may give 
us fome faint glimpfe 

CLo’upy. adj. [from cloud.] 
1. Covered with clouds; obfcured with 


clouds ; confifting of clouds. 
As Mofes entered into the tabernacle, the cloudy 
pillar defcended, and ftood atthe door. Exodus: 
2. Dark; obfcure; not intelligible. 
"If you content yourfelf frequently with words 
inftead of ideas, or with cloudy and confufed no- 
+ tions of things, how impenetrable will that dark- 
nefs be ! Watts on the Mind. 
3. Gloomy of look ; not open, nor cheer- 
ful. . 
So my ftorm-beaten heart likewife is cheer’d 
With that fun-thine, when cloudy looks are.clear'd. 
Spenfer. 
Witnefs my fon, now in the thade of death, 
Whofe bright outhhining beams thy cloudy wrath 


Hath in eternal darknefs folded up. Sbake/peare. 
4. Marked with {pots or veins. i 
5. Not bright, wanting luftre. 

I faw a cloudy diamond. Boyle. 


Crove. n. f. [the preterite of cleave.) See 
Ta CLEAVE. 
‘Gyon’s angry blade fo fierce did play 
On th’ other's helmet, which as Titan fhone, 
That quite it clove his plumed creft in tway. 
Fairy Queen. 

CLOVE. a. /. [c/ou, Fr. a nail, from the 
fimilitude of a clove to a nail. } 

1. A valuable {pice brought from Ternate 
in the Eaft Indies. It is the fruit or 
feed of a very large tree. * 

Cleve feems to be the rudiment. or 
a fruit growing upon clove-trees. 
Brown's Vulgar Ervours. 

2. Some of the parts into which garlick 
feparates, when the outer fkin is torn 
off. [In this fenfe it is derived from 
clove, the preterite of cleave.) 

“Tis mortal fin an onion to devour; 
Each clove of gaslick is a facred powee. Tate's Juve 

CLove-citLyPLowerR. 2. Je [from its 
fmelling like cloves. ] 

This genus may be divided into three’ claffes s 
1. The clove-gillyHower, or carnation. 2. ‘Ihe 
pink. 3. The fweet William. The carnation, 
or clove-gillylower, are diftinguithed into four 
claffes. The firt, called flakes, having two co- 


beginning of 


lours only, and their Mripcs large, going quite 


beyne. $ 
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through the leaves. The fecond, called bizarsy 
have flowers ftriped or variegated with three of 
four different colours. The third are piquettes g 
thefe Aowers have always a white ground, and are 
{potted with f{carlet, red, purple, or other colours. 
The fourth are called painted ladies: thefe have 
their petals of a red or purple cofour on the up- 
per fide, and are white underneath. Of each of 
thefe claffes there are numerous varieties. The 
true clove-gillyflower has been long in ufe for mak- 
ing a cordial fyrup. ‘There ace two or three va- 
ricties commonly brought to the markets, whick 
differ greatly in goodnefs ; fome having very little 
{cent, when compared with thetruefort. Miller. 
CLoven. part. pret. [from cleave.] See 


Jo CLEAVE. à 
There is Aufidius, lift you what work he makes 
Among your cloven army. Sbakefpeare. 
Now heap`d high 
The cloven oaks and lofty pines do lie. Wallere 
A chap-fallen beaver, loofely hanging by 
The cloven helm, and arch of victory. Dryden. 


CLo’vEN-FOOTED. } adj. [cloven and foot, 
Cro'ven-nooren.§ or koof.) Having 
the foot divided into two parts; not a 
round hoof; bifulcous. * 
There are the bifulcous or clowen-bocfed ; a8 c10 
mels and beavers. Browun's Valgar Errousse 
The cloven-footed fiend is banith'd from us. 
‘ Dryden, 
Great variety of water-fowl, both whole and 
cloven-footed, frequent the waters. Ray on the Create 


CLO’VER. n. J. [more properly 
Cro’ver-crass.§ claver; clæpen, Sax. } 
1. A fpecies of trefoil. ry: 
The even mead, that erft brought fweetly forth 
The freckled cowflip, burnet, and green clover.” - 
Shake/peare 
Nature fhall provide 
Green grafs and fatt’ning clover for thcis fare. 


Dryden. 
Clover improves land, by the great quantity of 
cattle it maintains. Martimer’s Huftandry. 


My Blouzclinda:is the blitheft lafs, 
Than primrofe fweeter, or the clewer-grafs. Gay, 


2. To live in CLover, is to live luxuri- 
oufly ; clover being extremely delicious 
and fattening to cattle. JEE 

Well, Laureat, was the night in chver fpent ? 
Ogle, 

CLO’vERED. adj. [from clover.] Covered 

with clover. | 
Flocks thickenibbling thro’ the ¢/ever'd vale. 
Therfon. 

Crovucnu. ». f. [clouzh, Saxon.] The 
cleft of a hill; a cliff. In compofition, 
a hilly place. 

Croucu. a. f. [In commerce.] An al- 
lowance of two pounds in every hundred 
weight for the turn, of the fcale thag 
the commodity may held out weight 
when fold by retail. 

CLOUT. 2. f. (clue, Saxon.] 

1. A cloth for any mean ufe. 


His garment nought but many ragged clouts, 
With thorns together pinn’d, and patched was. 


Spenfere 
A chut upon that head, perf 
Where late the diadem Rood. ` Shakefpeare. 
In pow's of fpittle and a clout, : 
Whene'er he picafe, to blotit oute Swift. 


2. A patch on a fhoe or coat. 
3. Anciently, the mark of white cloth at 


which archers fhot. l 
He drew a good bow; he thot a fine fhoot; he 
would have clapt in the c/owe at twelve fcore, Shake 


4. An iron plate to keep an-axle-tree from 
wearing» 
To 


` 
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To CLOUT. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To patch; to mend coarfely. 
1 thought he flept, and put 


My clouted brogues fromoff my feet, whoferudenefs | 


Aniwer'd my ftepsytoo loud. Shake/peare. 
~ í Thy dull frain i l 
Treads on it daily with his clouted fhoons Mitton. 
2. To cover with-a cloth. 
Milk fome unhappy ewe, 
Whofe chuted leg her hurt doth fhew. Spenfer. 
3. To join awkwardly or coarfely toge- 


ther. 
Many fentences of one meaning cloutcd up toge- 
ther. Ajcham. 


Cio'uteD, participial adj. Congealed ; 
coagulated: corruptly ufed for clotred. 
I've feen her fkim the cloured cream, 

‘And prefs trom {pongy curds the milky {lream. Gay. 

Ciourerty. adj. [probably by corrup- 
tion trom Vouter/y.] Clumfy ; asta, 

as, a clouterly fellow. 

The fingle wheel plough is a very clouterly fort. 
Mortimcr's Hufbandry. 

CLOWN. »./. [imagined by Skinner and 

Junius to be one AEA from colonus. It 

ieems rather a Saxon word, corrupted 


from Joe; ben, Dut. A word nearly of 


the fame import. ] 
te A ruftick ; a country fellow; a churl. 
He came with all his clowns, horfed upon cart- 
Jades, _ Sidney. 
The chevns, a boift’rous, rude, ungovern’d crew, 
With furious haste to the loud fummons flew. 
Dryden. 
2. A coarfe, ill-bred man. 
In youth a coxcomb, and in agea clown. Spell. 
A country (quire, reprefented'with no other vice 
but that of being a clown, and having the provin- 
cial accent. Swift. 


Crownery. n. f. [from clown.) Il- 
breeding; churlithnefs ; rudenefs; bru- 


tality. 
The fool’s conceit had both clownery and ill- 
nature. LEfirange. 


Crownisu. adj. [from chwn. 
1. Confifting of rulticks.or clowns. 
Young Silviavbeats her break, and cries aloud 
For fuccour from the clewnifh neighbourhood, 


2. Coarle ; rough; ‘rugged. 5 
But with his cleaonifh Wands their tendar Wings 
He ‘brufheth oft. Spenfer's Fairy Queen. 
3. Uncivil; ill-bred ; illomannered. 
What if we elfay'd to’ fteal 
The clowzi/% tool out of your father's court ? 
3 Sbatefpeare. 
4. Clumfy ; ungainly. 
With a grave look, in this odd cquipage, 
The claunifh mimick travert>s the itage. Prior. 
CLOWNISHLY. adv. 
Coarfely ; rudely ; brutally. 
CLO WNISHNESS. 2./. (from </cwaifh, } 
1. Rafticity; coarfenefs ; unpolifhed rude- 
nefs, 
Even his Dorick diate& has an incomparable 
fwertnefe in its eloton nef. Dryden. 
If the boy Mould ‘not’make legs'very gracefully, 
a dancing matter will cure that defect, and wipe 
of that plainnefs which the à-la- mode people call 
chan fh nef. Locke. 
2. Incivility ; brutality. 
CLown’s MUSTARD. n. fo Awherb, Dig. 
7o CLOY. v. a. [enclouer, Fr. to nail up; 
to ftop up. J 
1. To fatiate ; to fate; to fill beyond de- 
fire ; to furfeit ; to fill to loathing. 
The length of thofe Speeches had not clyed Py- 
Vou, I, 


2. It feems to have, in the following 


Dryden. | 


4: An aflembly of good fellows, 
[from clownifo.) 
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rocles, though he were very imratient of long de- 
liberations. Sidney. 
The very creed of Athanafius, and that facred 
hymn af glory, are reckoned 2s fuperfluities, which 
we muft in any cafe»pare away, left we cloy God 
with too much fervice. Hooker. 

Who cas chy the hungry edge of appetite 
By bare imagination of a feat? Shake/peare. 
Continually varying the fame fenfe, and taking 
up what he had more than enough inculcated be- 
fore, he fometimes c/cys his readers infead of fa- 
tisfying them. Dryden. 
Whofe -little ftore her well taught mind” does 

pleafe, 

Norpinch'd with want, nor cloy'd with wanton eafe. 
Rofcommor. 


Intemperance in eating and drinking, inftead of 


delighting and fatisfying nature, doth but load and 
cloy it. Tillotfon. 
Settle, cly'd with cuftard and with praife, 
Is gather’d to the dulliof ancient days. Pope. 
paf- 
fage, ‘another fenfe : perhaps to ftrike 
the beak together. : 
His royal bird _ 
` Prunes the immortal wing, and cloys his-beak, 
As when his god is pleas’d. Shakefpeare. 
3. To nail up guns, by ftriking a {pike 
Into the touch-hole. 


CLo'YLEss. adj. [from chy.) That of 
which too much cannot be had ; that 


which cannot caufe fatiety. 
Epicurean cooks 
Sharpen with cicylefs fauce his appetite. Shakc/p. 


CLoYMENT. x. / [from cloy.) Satiety ; 


repletion beyond appetite. 
Alas! their love may be called appetite : 

No motion of the liver, but the palate, 

That fuffers furfeit, cloyment, and revolt, Shakg/p. 
CLUB. ». /. [from clwppa, Welth; hluppel, 

Dutch.] 
1. A heavy ftick ; a ftaff intended for of- 

fence. : 

He ftrove his combred ¢/uh to quit 

Out of the earth. Spenfer’s Fairy Queen. 

As he pulled off his helmet, a butcher flew him 
with the ftroke ofa club. Hayward. 

Arm'd with a knotty ¢e/ub another came. Dryd. 

2. The name of one of the fuits of cards. 
The clubs. black tyrant firf€ her vi€tim died, 
Spite of his haughty mien and barb’rous pride. 
Pope. 
3. [From cleoran, to divide. Skinner. ] 
The thot or dividend ‘of a reckoning, 
paid by the company in juit propor- 
tions. 

A fuddling couple fold ale: thcir humour was 
to drink drunk, upon their own liquor: they laid 
down their c/ub, and this they called forcing a 
trade. L’Eftrange. 

meeting 
under certain conditions, 

What right has any man to mect in faétious 
¢lubsto vilify the government? Dryd. Medal. Ded. 

§- Concurrence;‘contribution; jointcharge. 

He's bound to vouth them for his own, 

- Tho? got b' implicite generation, 
And general ciub of all the nation. 

To Crus. v. n. [from the noun. ] 

t. To contribute to a common expence 
in fettled proportions. 

z. To join to one effet; to contribute fe- 
parate powers to one end. 

Till groffer atoms, tumbling in the treceam 
Of fancy, madly met, and c/ubb'd into a dream. 

Dryden. 

Every part of the body feems to club and contri- 
bute to the feed; elfe why thould parents, born 
blind or deaf, fomctimes generate children with the 
fame imperfcétions ? Ray, 


Hudibras. 
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Let fugar, wine, and cream together club, 


To make that gentle viand, fyllabub. King? 
The owl, the raven, and the bat, 
Clubb`d for a feather to ‘his hat. Swift. 


Yo Cius. v. a. To pay te a common 
reckoning. 
Plums and dire€tors, Shylock and his wife, 
Will c/ubtheir tettérs now to take your life. “Pope. 
Fibres being diftin@t, and impregnated by dif- 
tind fpirits, how thould they c/«b their particuiar 
informations into a common idea ? 
Colller on Thought. 


Cuuenea’pep. adj. (club and head.) 
Having a thick head. 
Small clubbcaded anterinæ. Derham. 
Crusra’w. n.f. [eluband law.] Regula- 
tion by force; the law of arms. 

The enemies of our happy eftablifhment feem te 
have recourfe to the laudable method of clublaw, 
When they find all other means for enforcing the 
abfurdity of their opinions to be ineffcétuale 

Addifon's Frecboldere 

Ciu’sroom. 2. f. [club and room.) The 

room in which a club or company af. 
fembles. 

Thete ladies refolved to give the pi@ures of 
their deceafed hulbands to the c/ubroom. 

Addifon’s SpeEtatir. 

ToCiock. v.n. (cloccian, Welth; clochar, 

Armorick ; cloccan, Sax. ; klocken, Dut. ] 
To call chickens, as a hen. 

She, poor hen, fond of no fecond brood, 

Has c/uck'd thee to the wars. Shakefp. Coriolanus, 

Ducklings, though hatched by a hen, if the 
brings them to a river, in they go, though the 
hen c/ucks and calls to keep them out. 

Ray on the Creation. 
Ciump. x. f. [formed from lump] 

1. A fhapelefs piece of wood, or other 
matter, nearly equal in its dimenfions. 
2. A clufter of trees; a tuft of trees or 

thrubs ; anciently a plump. 
Ciumpes. ay; A numbtfcull. Skinner. 
Cuu'msiuy. adv. [from clumfy.] Awk- 
wardly ; without readinefs; without nima 
blenefs ; without grace. 

He walks'very c/um/ily and ridiculouNy, 

Ray on the Creation. 

This lofty humour is clumfily and inarzificially 
managed, when affected. Collier on Pride, 

Ciu'msiness. n. f. [from clumfy.] Awk- 
wardnefs ; ungainlinefs ; want of readi- 
nefs, nimblenefs, or dexterity. 

The drudging part of life is chiefly owing te 
clumfineis and ignorance, which either wants proper 
tools, or fkill to ufe them. Collier on Fame. 


CLUMSY. adj. [This word, omitted in 


the other etymologifts, is rightly derived 
by Bailey from lompfch, Dutch, ftupid. 
In Englith, lump, clump, lumpifh, cimp- 
ifh, clumpifbly, clumfil, ; clunsfy.] Awk- 
ward; heavy; artlefs; unhandy ; with- 
out dexterity, readinefs, or grace. It is 
ufed either of perfons, or aétions,. or 
things. 
The matter duétile and fequacious, apt to be 
moulded into fuch thapes and machines, even by 
clum/y fingers. Ray. 
But thou in c/umfy verfey unlick’d, unpointed, 
Hatt thamefully defy’d. Dryden. 
That c/um/y outfide of a porter, 
How could it thus conceal a courtier ? Swift, 
Ctunc. The preterite and participle of 
cling. 
Cuuna. adj. [clunzu, Sax.] Waited with 
leannefs ; Shrunk up with cold, 
Uu To 


CLU 


To CLuns. vn. [clingan, Sax.) -To dry 
as wood does, when it is laid up after 
it is cut.” See To CLING. 

CLU’STER. 2. /. [clyyten, Sax. Alifer, 
Dutch. } 

1. A bunch; a number of things of the 
fame kind growing or Joined.together. 

Grapes will continue frefh and moi all winter, 
if you hang them c/ufter by cluffer in the roof of a 
warm room. Bacon. 

A {welling knot is rais'd ; 
Whence, in thort fpace, itfelf the clafter hows, 
And from earth’s moifture, mixt with fun-beams, 
Zrows. Derbam. 

The faline corpufcles of one liquor do varroufly 
aét upon the tinging corpufcles of another, fo as to 
make many of them affociate into sb Sh whereby 
two traniparent liquors may compote a coloured 
one. New ten. 

An elm was near, to whofe embraces led, 

The curling vine her {welling cluflers {pread. Pope. 

2. A number of animals gathcred toge- 
ther. 4 

As bees 
Porr forth their populous youth about the hive 
In clufters. Milton's Paradife Left. 

There with their clafping feet together clung, 
And a long clwffer from the laurel hung. Dryden. 

3. A body of people collected: ufed in 
contempt. 

We lov'd him ; but like beaĝs, 
And coward nobles, gave way to your c/uffers, 
Who.did hoot him out oth’ city.  Sbakefpeare. 

My friend took his {tation among a/c/ufter of 
mob, who were making themfelves merry with 
their betters. Addifon. 

Yo CLUSTER. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
To grow in bunches; to gather into 
bunches ; to congregate. 

Forth fiourith’d thick the ¢/uffering vine. Milton. 

Great father Bacchus, to my fong repair; 

For clufterirg grapes are tby peculiar care. Dryden. 

Or from the foreft falls the cluftcr'd fnow, 
Myriads of gems. Thoumfon's Winter. 


To CLUSTER. v. a. Tocolleét any thing 
into bedies. 
CLUSTER GRAPE, #. /. [from cluffer and 
rape. 

The fmall black grape is by fome called the 
currant, or cluftergrape ; which I reckon the for- 
wardeft of the black fort. Mertimer’s Hufbandry, 

Ciu’stery. adj. [from c/ufter.] Growing 

` in clufters. 

Jo CLUTCH. v. a. [of uncertain etymo- 
logy. } j i 

1. To hold in the hand; to gripe; to 
grafp. Ly 

Is this a dagger I fee before me, 

The handle tow'rd my hand ? Come, let me clutch 

thee. . Sbakefpeare. 
They, 


Like moles within us, heave and caft about 5 
And, till they foot and clutch their prey, 
They never cool. 

2. To comprize; to grafp. 

A man may fet the poles together in his head, 

and ¢lutch the whole globe at one intelleétual grafp. 

Collier om Thought. 

3. Tocontract; to double.the hand, fo as 


to feize and hold faft. 
Not that I have the power to c/utch my hand, 


When his fair angels would falute my palm. 
Shakefpeare's.King Fobn. 
Crutrce#. n.f. [from the verb: ] 
1. The gripe; grafp; feizure. 


Herbert. 


2. Generally, in the plural, the paws, the 


talons. 


It was the hard fortune of a cock to fall into 


the chuches of a cate L'Efirenge. 
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3. Hands, in a fenfe of- rapacity and 
cruelty. 
Your greedy flav'ring to devour, 
Before ‘twas in your clatches pow'r. Hudibras. 
Set up the covenant on crutches, 
*Gainft chofe who have us in their clutches.  Hudib. 
I muf have-great leifure, and littl care of my- 
felf, if I ever more come near the clutches of fuch a 
giant. Srilling fleet. 


CLUTTER. n. f [See Cratrer.] A 
noife; 2 buftle; a bufy tumult; a hur- 
; a clamour. A low word. 
He faw what a clutter there was with huge, 
over- grown pots, pans, and fpits. L'Efrange. 
The fav’rite child, that juit begins to prattle, 
Is very humourfome, and makes great clutter, 
Till he has windows on his bread and butter. King. 
Prithee, Tim, why all this clutter ? 
Why ever intthefe raging fits ? Swift. 


To CLUTTER. v.n. [from the noun.) To 


make a noife, or buftle. 
Cry’ster. a. f [xAvurng-] An injection 
into the anus. | 
If nature relieves by a diarrhea, without finking 
the ftrength of the patient, it is not*to be ftopt, 
but promoted gently by emollient cly/ters. Arbutb. 


To COACE’RVATE. v. a. [coacervo, 
Latin.] To heap up together. 


The collocation of the fpirits in bodies, whe- 
ther the fpirits be ccacervate or diffufed. 
Bacons Natural Hiftory, 
Coacerva TION. 2./. [from coacervate. | 
The act of heaping, or ftate of being 
heaped, together. 
The fixing of it is the equal fpreading of the 
tangible parts, and the clofe coaccrwation of them. 
Baccn’s Natural Hiftory. 
COACH 2. fJ. (coche, Fr. kotczy, among 
the Hungarians, by whom this vehicle 
is faid to have been invented. Minfbew. ] 
A carriage of pleafure, or ftate, diftin- 
guifhcd from a chariot by having feats 
fronting each other. 

Bafilius attended for her in a coach, to carry 
her abroad to fee fome fports. Sidney. 

A better would you fix? 

Then give humility a coach and fix. Pope. 

Suppofe that lat week my coach was within 
an inch of overturning in a fmooth even way, 
and drawn by very gentle horfes. Swift. 
To Coacu. v. a. [from the noun.] To 

carry in a coach. 

The needy poet fticks to all he meets, 

Coacb'd, carted, trod upon ; now loofe, now fatt, 
And carry’d off in fome dog's tail at late Pope. 

Coacu-sox. n. f- [coach and box.J The 
feat on which the driver of the coach 
fits. 

Her father had two coachmen: when one was 
in the coachhox, if the coach fwung but the leatt 
to one fide, the ufed to fhriek. 

Arbutbnot's Hiftery of Fobn Bull. 
Coacu-uire. 2. f: Money paid forthe 
ufe of a hired coach. 

You exclaim as loud as thofe that praife, 

For fcraps and coach-bire, a young noble’s plays. 
Dryden. 

My expences in ccach-bire make no fmail ar- 

ticle. Speftator. 


Coacu-uouss..2. fe [coach and boufe.] 


from the weather. 
Let him lie in the ftable or the coach-boufe. 
Swift. 


COACH-MAKER. n. f- [coach and maker. ] 


The arsificer whofe trade is to make 


coaches. 


The houfe in which the coach is kept 
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Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut, 
Made by the joyner Squirrel, or old Grub, 
Time out of mind the fairies coach- makers. Skak. 
Take care of your wheels > get a new fct 
bought, and probably the coach-maker will confider 
you. Swift. 


Coacu-mMan. n. f. [coach and man.) The 


driver of a coach. 
Thy nags, the leaneft things alive, 
So very hard thou lov’ft to drive 5 
I heard thy anxious coachman fay, 
It coft thee more in whips than hay. Pris. 
She commanded her trembling ccacbman to drive 
her chariot near the body of her king. South. 


To COA’CT. v. n. [from con and aft.) 


To act together; to actin concert. Not 
ufed. 
But if J tell-how thefe two did coa&, 
Shall I not lyein publishing a truth? —- Shakelp. 
Coa’cT10Nn. ne f. [coadéus, Lat.] Come 
pulfion ; force, either reftraining or im- 
pelling. | 
It had the paffions in perfect fubjection ; and 
though its command over them was perfuafive 
and political, yet it had the force of cowéfion, and 
defpotical. Scutbe 
Coa’ctive. adj. [from coad] 
1. Having the force of reftraining or ime 
pelling ; compulfory ; reftrictive. 
The Levitical priefts, in the old law, never arrose 
gated unto themfelvcs any temporal or ccaffive 


powere Raleigh. » 
2. Acting in concurrence. Obfolete. 
Imagination, 
With what's unreal thou ccaéfive art. Sbakefpe 


CoApju MENT. n.f. [from con and adju- 


mentum, Lat.} Mutual affittance. Dig. 

Coapyu TANT. 2. f. [from con and adjuto, 
Lat.) Helping; operating. 

Thracius coudjutant, and the roar 


Of fierce Euroclydon. Philips. 


Coapyu’Tor. n. J- [from con and adjutor, 


Lat. ] 

1. A fellow-helper; an affiftant; an affo- 
ciate; one engaged in the afliftance of. 
another. 

I fhould not fucceed in a proje&t, whereof 1 have 
had no hint from my predeceffors the poets, or 
their feconds or coadjutors the criticks. © Dryden. 

Away the friendly coadjutor fiese Garth's Difp. 

A gownman of a different make, : 

Whom Pallas, once Vaneffa’s tutor, 

Had fix'd on for her ¢cadjutor. Swift. 

2. [In the canon law.) One who is im- 
powered or appointed to perform the 
duties of another. 

A bithop that is unprofitable to his diocefeought 
to be depofed and no coadrutor affigned him. Ayl 

Coapju’vancy. ». f- [from con and ad» 
juvo, Lat.] Help; concurrent help ; 
contribution of help ; co-operation. 

Cryftal is a mineral body, in the difference of 
ftones, made of a lentous percolation of earth, 
drawn from the moft pure and limpid juice thereof; 
owing to the coldnefs of the earth fome concurrence 
and coadjuwancy, but not immediate determination 
and efficiency. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Coapunrtion. n. f [from con, ad, 
unitio, Lat.] The conjundion of diffe- 
rent fubftances into one mafs. 

Bodies feem to have an intsinfick principle of, 
or corruption from, the coaduriticn of particles 
endued with contrary qualities. y 

l Hale's Origin of Afankind. 

To COAGME'NT. v. a. [from cen and 
agm:n, Lat.], ‘To congregate or heap 
together. I have only found tke- parti- 
ciple in ufe. 

Had 
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Had the world been coagmented from that fup- 
pofed fortuitous Jumble, this hypothefis had been 
tolerable. > ah O > Glanville. 

CoacmMentTa TION. 2. /. [from coagment. | 
Collection, or coacervation, into one 
mafs ; union i onjundtion, 

The third part refts in the well joining, ce- 
menting, and ceagmentation of words, when it is 

_ fmooth, gentle, and fweet. Ben Fenfen. 

COA GULABLE. adj. [from coagulaie.| 
‘That which is capable of concretion. 

Stones that are rich in vitriol, being often 

» drenched with rain-water, the liquor will then ex- 


tract a fine and trantparent fubitance, ccagwlable | 


into vitriol! |. js Boyle. 
To COA’GULATE. v:a. [coagulo, Lat.] 
To force into concretions ; as, by. the 
affulion.of fome other fubftance, to turn 


milk. 
Roafted in wrath and fire, 
Ard thus o’erfiecd with coagulate gore. Skahefp. 
Vivification ever ccnfifteth in fpirits attenuate, 
Which the cold doth congeal and coaguiutes | 
Bacon's Natural Hiftery. 
Bitumen is found in lumps, or coagulated mafies, 
in fome fprings. 
The milk in the tomach of calves, which is 
coagulated by the runnet, is again difiulved and 
rendered fluid: by the gall inthe duodenum. 
rbuthnot. 
Jo Coa’GuLaTE. v.n. To run into con- 
erections, or congelations. | 
Spirit of wine’ commixed with milk, a third 
part f{pirit.of wine, and two parts milk, coagulareth 
little, but mingleth; and the fpirit fwims not above. 
[Woo Ái Bacon. 
About the third part of the oil olive, which was 
driven over into the recciver, did there coagulare 
into a whitith body, almoft like butter. Boyle. 
CoacuLa TION. n. f. [from coagulate. ] 
1. Concretion; congelation; the a@ of 
coagulating; the itate of being coagu- 
lated. 
2. The body formed by coagulation. 
As the fubftance of ccagulations.is not merely 
fatine, nothing diffolves them but what penetrates 
and relaxes at the fame time. Arbuthnot. 


Coa’cuiative. adj. [from coagulate.] 


That which has the power of caufing |: 


concretion, or coagulation. 
©) To manifet the coagulative power, we have 
fometimes in a minute arrefted the fluidity of new 
milk, and turned it into.a curdled fubftance, only 
by dextesoufly mingling with ic a few drops of good 
oil of vitriol. Boyle, 
CoaGuLa TOR. n. /. [from coagulate.) 
That which caufes coagulation. 
Ccagulators of the humours, are thofe things 
which expel the moft fluid parts, as in the cafe of 
incraffating, or thickening; and by thofe things 
which fuck up fome of the fluid parts, as abforb- 
ents. Arbutbnit. 


COAL. »#. f. [col, Sax. fol, Germ. kole, 
Dut. kul, Danith.] 


1. The common foffile fewel. 

Cos/isa black, fulpburous, inflammatory matter, 
dug out 0f the earth, ferving for fewel, common 
in Europe, though the Englith coa/ is of moft 
repute. One fpecies of pit-coal is called cannel, 
or cancle coal, which is found in the northern 
counties; hard; glofly, and lighty apt to cleave 
intothin flakes, and, when kindled, yiclds a con- 
tinual blaze till it be burnt out. Chambers. 

Coals are folid, .dry, apake, inflammable fub- 
ftances, found in large itrata, {plicting horizontally 
more ealily than in any other direction ; of a gloffy 
hue, foft and friable, not fufible, but eafily in- 
fammable, and leaving a large refiduum of afhes. 

Hill cn Foffils. 

But age, enforc’d, falls by her own confent; 


Ax coah to afbes, when the fpivit’s Spentu Denkam. | 


'2. The cinder of {corched wood ; charcoal. 


Wodward's Natural Hiflory. } 
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We shall meet with the fame mineral lodged in 


coals, that elfewhere wejteund in marle. 
Woodivard s Natural Hiftcry. 


Whatfoever doth Jo alter a body, as it returneth 
net again to that it was; may be called alteratio 
major; as’when cheefe is made ef curds; or coals 
of wood, or bricks of earth. Bacon. 

3. Fire; any thing inflamed or ignited. 
You are no furer, no, 
Than is the coal of fire upon the icù, 
Or hailftones in the fun. | Shekefpeare. 

You have blown this coal betwixt my lord and 
me. i Skake/peare. 

The rage of jealoufy then fir'd his foul, 

And his face kindled like a burning coa/. Dryden. 


To Coat. v. a. {from the noun.]} 
1. To burn wood to charcoal. 

Add the tinner’s care and coft in buying the wood 
for this fervice; felling, framing, and piling it’to 
be burnt; in fetching the fame, when it is coa/ed, 
through fuch far, foul, and cumberfome ways. 

Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
Chareoal of roots, coaled ipto great pieces, atts 
longer than ordinary charcoal. Bacon. 
12, To delineate with a coal. 
Marvailing, he coai:d out rhimes upon the wall, 
_Rear to the picture. Camden. 
CoaL-BLACK. adj. [coal and black.| Black 
in the higheft degree ; of the colour of 
a coal. 

As burning Etna, from his boiling Rew, 

Doth belch out flames, and rocks in pieces broke, 
And ragged ribs of mountains molten new, 
Enwrape in coal-5/ack clouds and filthy fmoke. 

4 Fairy Queen. 

Ethiopians and negroes become co./-b/ack from 
fuliginous efflorefccncies, and complexional tinc- 
tures. Brown. 

Coal-black his colour, but like jet it fhone; 

His legs and flowing tail were white alone. Dryden. 


}Coar-Box. n. f: [coal and ox.) A box to 
carry coals to the. fire. 

Leave a:pail of dirty watery,a coa/-bax,.a bottle, 
| a broom, and fuch other unfightly, things.  Szuift. 
(Coat-risu. n. f/i [afellus niger.] A fpecies 

of beardlefs-gadus. r 
COAL-MINE. x. f. [coal and mine.] A 
mine in which coals are dug; a coal- 

It. 

P Span injure land, that flow from coal-mines. 
Mortimer. 


Coat-pit. 2. f. [from coal and pit.] A 
pit made in the: earth, generally to a 
great depth, for digging coals. 

A leaf of the polypody kind, found in the fink- 
ing of a ccalpit. Woedward. 

Coat-stone. x. f. [coal and ffone.] "A 
fort of cannel coal. See Coat. 

Coal-ffone flames eafily, and burns freeiy; but 
holds and’endures the fire much longer than coal. 
( Woodward. 

Coat-worK. n. f. [coal and works} A 


coalery ; a place where coals are found. 
There is a vaft treafure in the old Englith, from 
whence authors may draw conétant fupplies ; as our 
officers make their fureft remits from the csa/~tvorks 
and the mines. Felten. 
‘Co“acery..2./f.. [from coal.) A. place 

where coals are dug. 

Two fine ftalaétite were found hanging from a 

black ftone, at a deferted vault in Benwell coalery. 
"Wesdward. 
To COALESCE: v.h. [coalefeo, Latin.] 
1. To unite in maffes by a fpontaneous 


approximation to each other. 

When vapours are raifed, they hinder notythe 
tranfparency of the air, being divided into parts 
too fmall to caufe any reflection in their fuperficies ; 
but whea. they begin to ccal/efce, and conftitute 
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globules, thofe gicbules become of a ‘convenient 
fize to relet fome colours. Newtcn. 


2. To grow together; to join. 
Coare’scence.a./. [from coalefee.] The 


act of coalefcing ; concretion ; union. 


Coatrrion. n. f. {from coalefeo, coalitum, 


Latin.] Union in one mafs or body ; 
conjunétion of feparate parts in one 
whole, r 

The world *s a mafs of heterogeneous confiften- 
cies, and every part thereof a coalition of diftin- 
guithable varieties. Glanville. 

In the firft coalition of a people, their profpee ia 
not grcat: they provide laws for their prefent cxi- 
gence. Haiz. 

°Tis_ neceffary that thefe fquandered atoms 
fhould convene and unite into great-maffes: with- 
out fuch a coalition the chaos muft have reigned to 
all eternity. Bentley. 


Co’ary. adj. [from coal.] Containing 


coal. 
Or caaly Tine, or ancient hallow'd Dee. Milton. 


Coarrarion. x. f. [from con and aftes 
Lat.] The adjuitment of parts to each 
other. 

In a clock, the hand is moved upon the dial, 
the bell.is ftruck, and the other aétions belonging 
to the engine are performed, by virtue of the fize, 
fhape, bignefs, and coapiation of the feveral parts. 

Boyle. 

The fame method makes both profe and verfe 
beautiful, which confifts in the judicious coaptation 
and ranging of the words. Broome. 

To COA’RCT. uv. a. [coarGo, La- 

To COA‘RCTATE. § tin.] 

1. To ftraiten; to confine into a narrow 
compa{s. 

The wind finding the room in thé form of a 
trunk, and, couréated therein, forced the {tones of 

__ the window, like pellets, clean through it. Bacon. 

2. To contract power; to reftrain. 

If a man coarés himielf to the extremity of 
an act, ‘he muft blame and impute it to himfelf, 

'! -that he has thus coaréed or ttraitened himfelf fo 
far. Ayliffe. 


COARCTATION. x. f. [from coar.] 
1. Confinement ; reftraint to a narrow 
fpace. | 

The greateft. winds, if they-have no coarfation, 
or blow net hailow, give an interiour found. Bacone 

z. Contraction of any fpace. 

Straiten» the artery never fo much, provided 
the fides of indo not meet, the veffel will continue 
to beat, below or beyond the coaréfution. Ray. 

3. Reftraint of liberty. 

Election is oppofed not only to coagtion, but 

alfo to coarctation, or determination to one. 


Bramballe 
COARSE. adj. 
1. Not refined ; not feparated from impu- 
rities or bafer parts. 
I feel 
Of what coarfe mctal ye are molded. Shakefpeare. 
2. Not foft or fine: ufed of cloth, of which 
the threads are large. 
3. Rude; uncivil; rough of manners. 
4. Grofs ; not-delicate. 
*Tis not the coarfer tye of human’ law 
That binds their peace. 
5- Inelegant ; rude; unpolifhed. 
Praife of Virgil is againit my felt, for prefuming 
to. copy, in myscoarje Englith, his beautiful ex- 
preffions. Dryden. 


Toomfon s 


6. Not nicely expert >> unfinifhed by art 


or education. 

Pratica) rules may beufeful tofuch as are remote 
from advice, and to’ coarje practitioners, which they 
arç obliged to make ufe of. Arbuthnot. 

U uz 7. Mean ; 
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7. Mean; not nice; not elegant ; vile. 

111 confort, and a ccarfe perfume, 
Difgrace the delicacy of a featt. 

A coarfe and ufelefs dunghill weed, 
Fix'd to one Spot, to rot juft as it grows. Ostvay. 

From this co#rfe mixture of terreitrial parts, 
Defire and fear by turns poffefs their hearts. Dryd. 

Co’arseLy. adv. [from coarfe.] 

1.: Without finenefs ; without refinement. 

2. Meanly ; not elegantly. 

John came neither eating nor drinking, but 
fared coarfely and poorly, according to the apparel 
he wore. Brava, 

3. Rudely ; not civilly. 

The goud cannot be too much honoured, nor the 
bad too coarfely ufed. Dryden. 

4. Inelegantly. 

Be plcafed to accept the rudiments of Virgil's 
peetry, coarfely tranflated, but which yet retains 
fome beauties of the author. Dryden. 

Co’arseness. 2. f. [from coar/e.]} 

1. Impurity; unrefined ftate. 

"Fint know the-materials whereof the glafs is 
made ; then confider what the reafon,is of, the 
coarfene/s or dearnefs. Baccn’s Effays. 

2. Roughnefs ; want of finenefs. 

3- Grofinefs ; want of delicacy. 

Friends (pardon the coaxjenes of the illu*ration) 

as dogs in couples, flhould be of the fame fize. 
L Lyjirange. 
4. Roughnefs ; rudenefs of manners. 
A bafe wild olive he zemains ; 
The hrub the coarfene/s of the clown retains. Garth. 
ç. Meannefs.; want of nicety. 

Confider the penurioufnefs of the Hollanders, 
the ccarfenefs of their food. and raiment, and their 
little indulgences of pleafure. dddifon on the War. 


COAST. 2./. [cofe, Fr. cofa, Latin.) 

1. The edge or margin of the land next 
the fea; the fhore. It is not ufed for 
the banks of lefs waters. 

He fees in Englith hips the Holland coat. Drydë 

2. It feems to be taken by Newton for 
fide, like the French coffe. It was like- 
wife fo ufed by Bacon. 

The fouth-eaft is found to be better for ripening 
of trees than the fouth-weft; though the fouth- 
weft be the hottelt coah. Bacon. 


Rofccmmen. 


Some kind of virtuc, lodged in fome fides of || 


the cryttai, inclines and bends the rays towards the 
coa/?, of unufual refraction ; otherwife the rays would 
not be refracted: towards that coaf rather than.any 
otherccaft, both at their incidence and at thetremcr- 
gence, fo as to emerge by a contrary fituation of 
the crafts Newton's Opticks. 


3. The Coast is clear. [a proverbial ex- 
preffion.] The danger 1s over ; the ene- 


mies have marched off. 
Going outy and feeing that the coaf was clear» 
Zelmane difmiffed Mufidorus. Sidney? 
The royal fpy, when now rbe cooff was clear, 


Sought not the garden, but retir'd unfeen. Dryden. 


To Coast. v. n. [from the noun.] To fail 
clofe by the coaft; to fail within fight 


of land. 
But fteer my veffel with a fteady hand, 
And coaf along the fhore in fight of land. 
Dryden's Virgi). 
The ancients-ccsfled only in their navigation, 
feldum taking the open fea. Arburbnet_on Coins. 


Jo Coast, v.a. To fail by ; to: fail 


near to. 
Nearchus, the admiral of Alexander, not know- 
ing the compafsy was fain to coaft that hore. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The greateft entertainment we found-in ccafling 
H, were the several pro{pects of woods, vineyards, 
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Co’asrer. n. fe [from coaf.] He that 


fails timoroufly near the fhore. 
In our fmall kif we muft not launch too far; 
We here but coaffers, not difcov'rers are. Dryden. 


COAT. 2. /. (corte, Fr. cotta, Italian. ] 


1. The upper garment. 

He was armed with a coat of mail, and the 
weight of the coat was five thoufand fhekels of 
brafs. 1 Samuel. 

The coat of many colours they brought to their 
tather, and faid, this have we found: know now 
whether it be thy fon’s coat or no. Genefis. 

2. Petticoat; the habit of a boy in his 


infancy ; the lower part of a woman’s | 


drefs. 


A friend’s younger fon, a child in coats, iwas 

not eafily brought to his book. Lecke. 

3. The habit or vefture, as demonftrative 
of the office. 

For his intermeddling with arms, he is the more 
excufeable, becaufe many of his coat, in thofe 
times, are not only martial dirctors, but com- 
manders. Hewel s Vocal Foreft. 

Men ot his coar fhould be minding their pray’rs, 
Ard not among ladies, to give themfelves airs. 

t Swift. 
4. The hair or fur of a beaft ; the covering 


of any animal. 
Heiclad 
Their nakednefs with fkins of beafts; or flain, 
Or, as the fnake, with youthful coar repaid; 
And thought not much to clothe his enemies. 
Milton. 
Give your horfe fome powder of brimftone in 
his oats, and Ít will make nis coat lie fine. 
Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
You have given us milk 
In lufcious ftreams, and lent us your own coat 
Againft the winter's cold. Thomfon's Spring. 
5- Any tegument, tunick, or covering. 
The eye is defended with four coats or kinsa 
Peacham. 
The optick nerves have their medullary. parts 


terminating in the brain, their teguments termi- f 


nating in the coars of the eye. 
Derham's Phyfico-Thelogy. 
Amber is a nodule, invefted with a coat, called 
rock-amber. Woodward on Foffils. 
6. That on which the enfigns armorial are 
portrayed. | 
The-herald of love’s.mighty king, 
In whofe coat armour richly are difplay’d 
All forts of flowers the which on earth do fpring. 
Spenfer. 
Cropp’d are the flower-de-luces in your arms; 
Of England's coat one half is cut away. 
Shake/peare’s Henry V1. 
At each trumpet was a‘banner bound, 
Which, waving in the wind, difplay’d at large 
Their mafter's coat of arms and knightly charge. 
Dryden. 


Jo Coat. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
cover; to inveft; to overfpread: as, to 
coat a retort; tocoat a ceiling. 

'To COAX. vu. a. To wheedle ; to flatter ; 
to humour. A low word. 

The nurfe had changed her note ;_the was muz- 
zling and coaxing the child ; that ‘s a good dear, 
fays the. 

I coax! I wheedle! I’m, above it. 


Fargubar's Recruiting Officer. 
Co’axer. »./; [from the verb.] A wheed- | 


ler; a flatterer. 


Cos. A word often ufed in the compo- f 
fition of low terms ; corrupted from cop, } 


Sax. kopf, Germ. the-head or: top. 
Conn. f 


meadows, and-corm-ficlds which lie on the borders,| IT. A fort of fea-fow] ; called alfo /ea-cob. 


Addifen om dialy. 


Phillips. | 


L'Eftrange. | 


COB 


2. In fome provinces, and probably in old 
language, a {pider ; whence codaved. 
Co’'satt. ne f A marcafite frequent in 


Saxony. 

Cobalt is plentifully impregnated with arfenick; 
contains copper and fome filver. Being fublimed, 
the flores are of a blue colour: thefe, German mie 
neralifts call zaffir. Wodwurd. 

Cobait is a denfe, compat, and ponderous mi- 
neral, very bright and fhining, and much refem- 
bling fome of the antimonial ores. It is found in 
Germany, Saxony, Bohemia, and England; but 
ours is a poor kind. From cobalt are produced the 
three forts of arfenick, white, yellow, and red; as 
alfo zaftie and {malt. Hill on Feffils. 

To CO’BBLE. v. a. [kobler, Danith.] 
t. To mend any thing coarfely : ufed ge- 


nerally of hoes. 
If you be out, Sir, I can mend you.—Why, Sir, 
cobble you. Shakefpeare’s Julius Cafar. 
They'll fie by th’ fire, and prefume to know 
What's done i‘ th’ capitol ; making parties trong, 
And feeble fuch as ftand not in their liking 
Below their cobbled thoes. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 
Many underlayers, when they could not live 
upon their trade, have raifed themfelves from ceb- 
bling to fluxing. L'Eftrange. 
2. To do or make any thing clumfily, or 
unhandily. 
Reject the naufeous praifes of the times; 
Give thy bafe poets back their cobbled rhimes. 
Drydene 
Believe mot that the whole univerfe is mere 
bungling and blundering, nothing effected for any 
purpote or defign, but all ill-favourcdly ccbbled and 
jumbled together. Benney. 
Co'BBLER. x. f. [from cobble. ] 
1. A mender cf old fhoes. 
Not many years ago it happened that a cobbler 
had the cafting vote for the life of a criminal. 
Addifon on Italy. 
z. A clumfy workman in general. 
What trade are you?—= 
Truly, Sir, in refpeét of a fine workman, I ane 
but, as you would fay, a cobbler. 
Shakefpeare’s Juhus Cæfare 
3. Ina kindof proverbial fenfe, any mean 
perfon. 
Think you the great prerogative t' enjoy 
Of doing ill, by virtue of that race ? 
As if what we efteem in ccbb/ers bafe 
Would the high family. of Brutus grace. 
Dryden's Juvenal, 
Co’prrons. n. f [cob and iron} Irons 
with a knob at the upper end. 
The implements of the kitchen ; as fpits, ranges, 
cobirons, and pots. Bacon's Phyfical Remains. 


Coss HoP. nf. [con and bifkop.] A coad- 
Jutant bifhop. 

Valerius, advanced,in years, and a Grecian by 
birth, not qualified to preach in the Latin tongue, 
made ufe of Auftin as a cobifbop, for the. bencfit of 

_the church of Hippo. Aylife. 
Co’anur, 2. f. [cob and-»xt.] A boy’s 
game ; the conquering nut. 


|Co’aswan. n: fe [cob, head, and fwan.] 


The head or leading {wan. 
1 am not taken 
With a cobfwany, or a high-mounting bull, 
As foolith Leda and Buropa were. 
Ber. Fenfon's Catilires 
Co’awes. n: f [kopaveb, Dutch. } 
1. The web or net of a fpider: from cod, 


a {pider. 
The Jucklefs Clarion, 
With violent fwift fight, torth carried 
Into the curfed cobwech, which his foe 
Had framed for his Anal overthrow. Spenfcr. 
Is {upper ready, the houfe trimmed, ruthes 
frewed, and cobsuebs fwept ? 
Shakefpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 
at Tbe 


COC 


The fpider, in the heufe of a burgher, fell pre- 
fently to her network of drawing cobwebs up and 
down. f L'Eftrange. 

2. Any fnare, or trap: implying infi- 
dioufneis and weaknefs. 

For he a rope of [ald could twift 
As'tough as learned Sorbonitt ; 

And weave fine cobwebs fit for fcull 
That’s empty when the moon is full. #udibras. 

Chronology at beft is but,a cobweb law, ana he 
broke through it with his weight. Dryden. 

Laws are like ¢chqwebs, which may catch tmall 
flies, but let wafps and hornets break through. 

l Swift. 
Cocoa. n. Je See Cacao. 
Coccrrerous. adj. [from xoxxóç, and 
ero, Lat.] All plants or trees are fo 
called that have berries. Quincy. 
Co’cuinear. x. f. [cochivilla, Span. a 
woodloufe. j 
An infect gathered upon the opuntia, and dried : 
from which a beautiful red colour is extraéted. 
i Hill. 
CocHLeary. adj, [from cochlea, Lat. a 
{ícrew.] Screwform; in the forin of a 
{crew. 


That at St. Dennis, near Paris, hath wreathy ` 


fpires, and coch/eary turnings abouc it, which 
agreeth with the defcription of the unicorn's hom 
in “Elian. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

COo CHLEATED. adj. [from cochlea, Lat.] 
Of a {crewed or turbinated form. 

Two pieces of ftone, ftruck forth of the cavity of 
the umbilici of thells, of the fame fort with the 
foregoing: they are ot acoch/cated figure. 

Woodward on Foffils. 


COCK. z». /. [cocc, Saxon ; cog, French. } 
a. The male to the hen ; a domeftick fowl, 
remarkable for his gallantry, pride, and 


courage. 
Cocks have great combs and fpurs; hens, little 
or none. Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 


True cocks 0° th’ game, 
That never afk for what, or whom, they fight ; 
Bat turn "em out, and fhew ‘em but a foe, 
Cry liberty, and that's a caufe of quarrel. 
The careful hen 
Calls all her chirping family around, 
Fed and defended by the fcarlefs cock. 
Thomfon's. Spring. 
2. The male of any fmall birds. 

Calves and philofophers, tygers and ftatefmen, 
cock {parrows and coquets, exactly refemble one 
another in the formation of the pineal gland. 

Arbutknor and Pope. 
3. The weathercock, that fhews the di- 
rection of the wind by turning. 

You cataracts and hurricanoes, fpout 
Till -you have drench'd our fteeples, drown'd the 

cocks ! Shake/peare. 
4. A fpout to let out water at will, by 
turning the ftop : the handle had proba- 
bly a cock on the top. Things that were 
contrived to turn, feem anciently to have 
had that form, whatever was the reafon. 
When every room 

Hath biaz’d wich lights, and bray'd with minftrelly, 

J have retir’d me to a wafteful cock, 
And fet mine eyes at flow, Shake/peare. 

It were good there were alittle cock made in the 
belly of the upper glafs. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Thus the {mail jete, which hafty hands nidek, 
Spirts in the gard'ner’s eyes who turns the cock. 


Pope. 


Dryd. 


5. The notch of an arrow. 


6. The part of the lock of a gun that] + 


ftrikes with the flint. [from cocca, Ital. 
the notch of an arrow. Skinner. Perhaps 
from the. action, like that of a cock 


coc 


pecking; but it was, I think, fo called 
when it had not its prefent form.] 

With hafty rage he fnatch'd 
His gunfhot, that in holfters watch'd ; 

And bending cock, he levell'd full 
Againft th’ outfide of Talgol’s fkull. Hudibras. 

A feven-fhot gun carries powder and bullets tor 
feven charges and difcharges. Uhder the breech 
of the barrel is one box for the powder; a little 
betore the lock another for the bullets ; behind 
the cock a charger, which carries the powder from 
the box to a funnel at the further end of the lock. 

Grew. 
7- A conqueror; a leader; a governing 
man. 

Sir Andrew is the cock of the club fince he left 
US. Addijon. 

My fchoolmatter call'd me a dunce and_a fool ; 
But at cuffs 1 was always the cock of the {chool. 

Swift. 
8. Cockcrowing ; a note of the time in a 
morning. 

We were caroufing till the fecond cock. Shake/p. 

He begins at curfew, and goes till the firft cock. 

Shakefpeare. 
|g. A cockboat ; a {mall boat. 

They take a view of all fized cocks, barges, and 
fidherboats hovering un the coat. 

Carew"s Survey of Cornwall. 

The fithermen, that walk upon the beach, 
Appear like mice ; and yond tall anchoring bark, 
Diminifh'd to her cock 5 her cock, a buoy, 

Almoft too {mall for fight. Shakefpeart. 
10. Afmall heap of hay. [Properly cof. ] 

As foon as the dew is off the ground, fpread the 
hay again, and turn it, that it may wither on the 
other fide: then handie it, and, if you find it dry, 
make it up into cocks. Mortimer. 

11. The form of a hat. [from the comb 
of the cock. ] 

You fee many a fmart rhetorician turning his 
hatin his hands, moulding it into feveral different 
cocks. Addijon. 

12. The ftyle or gnomon of a dial. 
Chambers. 
13. The needle of a balance. 
14. Cock om the Hoop. ` Triumphant; ex- 
ulting. 

Now l'am a frifker, all men on me look ; 

What fhould I do but det cock on rhe boop P 
Camden's Remains. 

You'll make a mutiny among my guetts ! 

You will fet cock.a boop ! Shakefpeare. 
For Hudibras, who thought h’ had won 

The field, as certain as a gun, 

And having routed the whole troop, 

With vitory was cock a boop. 

To Cock. v. a. [from the noun. } 
1. To fet erect; to hold bolt upright as 
a cock holds his head. 

This is that mufcle which perfosms the motion 
fo often mentioned by the Latin poets, when they 
talk of a man's cocking his nofe, or playing the 
rhinoceros. Addifon. 

Our Lightfoot barks, and cocks his ears ; 

O'er yonder ftile fee Lubberkin appears. 
Gay’s Paftorals. 
Dick would cock his nofe in feorn, 
But Tom was kind and. loving. Swift. 
2. To fet up the hat with an air of petu- 
lance and pertnefs. 

Dick, who thus long had paffivefat, 

Here ftrok'd his chin and cock'd his hat. Prior. 

An alert young fellow cocked his hat upon a friend 
of his who entered. Addifon's Speélator, 

3- To mould the form of the hat. 
To fix the cock of a gun ready for a 
difcharge. 
Some of them hulding up thcir piftols, cocked, 
neac the door of the houfe, which they kept open. 
Dryden's Dedication, Æ neid. 


Hudibras. 


COC 
5. To raife hay in {mall heaps. 


Sike mirth in May is meeteft for to make, 
Or fummer fhade, under the cocked hay. 
Spenfer's Pafloralt, 
To Cock. v. n. 
1. Toftrut; to hold up the head, and look 
big, or menacing, or pert. 
Sir Fopling is a fool fo nicely writ, 
The ladies would miftake him for-a wit; 
And when he fings, talks loud, and cocks, would crvy 
I vow, methinks, he’s pretty company. Dryden. 
Every one cocks and ftruts upon it, and pretends 
to overlook us, Addijon’s Guardiam 
2. To train or ufe fighting cocks. 
Cries out “gainit cocking, fince he cannot bet. 
Ben Fonfone 
Cock, in compofition, fignifies {mall or 
little. 
Cocka’pe. ». f. [from cock.] A ribband 
worn in the hat, ~ 
Co’ckatrice. a. f [from cock, and 
acten, Sax. a ferpent.] A ferpent fup- 
pofed to rife from a cock’s egg. 
They will kill one another by the look, like 
cockatricese Shakefpearee 
This was the end of this little cockatrice of a 
king, that was able to deftroy thofe that did not 
efpy him firit. Bacone 
This cockatrice is fooneft crufhed In the shell 5 
but, if it grows, it turas to a ferpent anda dragon. 
Taylor. 
My wife! "tis the, the very cockatrice ! Congrevee 
Co’cxsoat. n. f. [cock and boat.) A 
{mall boat belonging to a fhip. 


That invincible armada, which having not fired 
a cottage of ours at land, nor taken a cockboat of 
ours atiea, wandcred through the wildernefs of the 
northern feas. Bacone 

Did they think it lefs difhonour to God to te 
like a brute, or a plant, or a cockboat, than to be 
like a man? Stilling fleet. 

Co’ckBrorn. 2. f. Broth made by alle 
ing a cock. 

Diet upon fpoon-meats ; as veal or cockbroths 
prepared with French barley. Harvey on Confump. 

Cockxcrowine. n. fe [cock and crow. } 
The time at which cocks crow; the 
morning. 

Ye know. not when the mafter of the houfc 
cometh; at even, or at midnight, or at the cock- 
crowing, or in the morning. Marke 

To Cocker. v. a. [coqueliner, French. ] 
To cade ; to fondle ; to indulge. 

Mott chiidren’s conftitut&us are fpoiled by cocker= 
ing and tendérnets. F Locke on Education. 

He that will give his fon fugar plums-to make 
him lcarn, does but authorize his love of pleafureg 
and cocker up that propenfity which he ought to 
fubdue. Locke on Eduvations 

Bred a fondling and an heirefs, 

Drefs'd like any Lady May'refs, 

Cocker’d by the fervants round, 

Was too good to touch the ground. Swift. 

Co’cxer. n. / [from cock.} One who fol- 
lows the {port of cockfighting. 

Co’ckEre, 2. fi [from cock.] A young 
cock. 

Which of them firft bezins to crow Pe 
The old cock ?—=The cockerel. Shake/peares 

What wilt thou be, young cockerel, when thy 

{pure ' 
Are grown to fharpnefs ? Dryden. 
Co’cxrt. 2. /. [of uncertain derivation. | 

A feal belonging to the king’s cuftomhoufe : 
likewife a fcroll of parchment, fealed and delivered 
by the officers of the cuftomhoufe to merchants, 
as a Warrant tat their merchandize is entered. 

Ccwell. 

The’ greateft profit did arife by the cocker of 
hides ; tor woel and woolfells were ever of little 
valuc in this kingdom. Davies. 

Coc r- 


COC 


Co'cKFICHT. nf. [cock and fighi] A 
battle or match of cocks. 
In cori figkss, to make one cock more hardy, and 
the other more cowardly. Bacons Natural Hiftery. 
At the feafons of football and cackfighting, chefe 
litte repabiicks reaflunie their national hatred to 
eac other. Addijon. 
Co’cxuorse. adj. [cock and horfe.} On 
horfeback ; triumphant; exulting. 
Alma, they ftrenuoufly maintain, 
“Sits cockkerje on her throne the brain. 
CO’CKLE. ». J- [coguille, French. ] 
1. A {mall teftaceous. fith. 
It is a cockle or a walnut fell. Shakefpeare. 
We may, I think, from the make of an oytter, 
or ccckle, reafonably conclude, that it has not fo 
many, nor fo quick, fenfes as a man. Locke. 


Three common cockle thells, out of gravel pits. 
Woodevard. 


2. A little or young cock. Obfolete. 
They bearen the crag fo ftiff and fo ftate, 
As cockle on his dunghill crowing crank. 

Spenfer's Pafforals. 
Co’cKLe-sTairs. . f. Winding or fpiral 
{tairs. Chambers. 
Co’ckLe. n. f. [coccel, Saxon ; lolium, 
zizania, Lat.) A weed that grows in 
corn, the fame with cornrofe ; a fpecies 


of poppy. 


In foothing them, we nourith *gainit our fenate 


Prior, 


The cockle of rebe!lion, infolence, fedition. Shak. 
Gond feed degenerates, and oft obeys 
The foil’s difeafe, and into cock/e ftrays.. | Donne. 


Yo Co’cxrie. vw a. [from cockle.] To 
contraét into wrinkles, like the thell of 


a cockle. 
Show'rs foon drench the camblet’s cockled grain. 


i Gay. 
Co'ckLeED. adj. [from cockle.] Shelled ; 
or perhaps cochleate,-turbinated. 
_ Love's feeling is more foft.and fenfible 
Than are the tender horns of cockled (nails. Shak. 
Co’cxLorr. n. f. [cock and Joft.] The 
room over the garret, in which fowls 
are fuppefed to roolit ; unlefs it be rather 
corrupted from ccploft, the cop or top of 
the houfe. 
If the loweft floors already burn, 
Cock/ofts and garrets foon will take their turn. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
My garrets, or rather my cock/ofts indeed, are 
very indifierently furnifhed ; but thcy are rooms to 
lay lumber in. Swift, 
CO'CKMASTER. n. f. [cock and zafter.] 
One that breeds game cocks, 
A cockmafier bought a partridge, and turned it 
among the fighting cocks. L'Eftrange. 


CO'CKMATCH. #. f. [cock and match.) 


Cockfight for a prize. 

At the fame time that the heads of parties 
prefcrve towards one anothcr an outward fhew of 
good breeding, their tools will not fo much as 
mingle at a cockmatch. Addifon. 

Though quail-fighting is what is moft taken 
notice of, they had doubtlefs cockmarches alfo. 

Arbuthnot and Pope. 
Co’ckney. n. / [A word of which the 
Original is much controverted. The 
French ufe an expreffion, pais de co- 
caigne, for a country of dainties ; 
Paris eff pour un riche un paiside co- 
caigne. Boileau. 
Of this word they are not able to fet- 
tle the original. It appears, whatever 
was iti firt ground, to be very ancient, 
being mentioned in.an old Normanno- 
Saxon poem: 


coc 


Farin fee by weft Spayng, 
Is a lond yhore cocayng. 
On which Dr. Aickes has this remark : 
Nunc coguin, coquin: > qu olim apud 
Gallos, otio, gula, et ventri deditos, 
ignavum, ignavam, defidiofum, defidiofam, 
Jegnem, fignificabant. Hinc urbanos, ut- 
pote à rufticis laboribus ad vitam feden- 
tariam et defidiofam avocatos, pagani 
nofri olim cokaignes, quod nunc fcribitur 
cockneys, vocabant. Et poéta-hic nofter 
in monachos & moniales, ut fegne ge- 
nus hominum qui, deñdiæ dediti, ventri 
indulgebant, & coquina amatores erant, 
malevolentifime invehitur; monalteria 
-& monafticam vitam inde {criptione ter- 
ræ cockaineæ parabolicè perftringens. ] 
1. A native of London, by way of con- 
tempt. 
So the cockney did to the eels, when the put 
them i’ th’ paity alive. | Shukc(peare’s King Lear. 
For who is fuch a cockney in his heart, 
Proud of the plenty of the fouthern part, 
To fcorn that union, by which we may 
Boaft "twas his countryman that writ this play ? 


Crjcte 
The cockney, travelling into the country, is ihe 


prized at many commion practices of rural affairs. 


Watts. 
2. Any effeminate, ignorant, low, mean, 
defpicable citizen. l 
lam afraid this great lubber the world will 
prove a cockney. Shakefpeare’s Twelfth Night. 
Co’cxprr. 2. f. [cock and pit.] 
1. ‘The area where cocks fight. 
Can this cockpit hold 
The vafty field of France ? Shakefpeare. 
And now have I gained the cockpit of the weftern 
world,.and academy of arms, for many years. ` 
Hotel's Vocal. Foreft. 
2. A place on the lower deck of a man of 
war, where are {ubdivifions for the pur- 
fer, the furgeon, and his mates. Harris. 
Co’ck’s-coms. n. fe [cock and comb.] A 
plant. 
Co’ck’s-HEAD. #./. A plant, named alfo 
Jainfoin. Miller. 
Co’cxsuur. n. /. [from cock and /but.] 
The clofe of the evening, at which time 
poultry go to rooit. 
Sorrey and himfelf, 
Much about cock/bur time, from troop to troop 
Went through the army. Shakefpeare. 


Co’ckspur. nef: [cock and /pur.}’ Vir- 
ginian hawthorn. A fpecies of medlar. 
. Miller. 
Co’cxsure. adv. [from cock and fure.] 
Confidently~ certain ; without fear or 
difidence. A word of contempt. 
We fteal, as in a caftle, cockfuree  Shakefpeare. 
I thought myfelf cockfure ot his horfe, which he 
readily promifed me. Pope's Letters. 
Co’ckswain. n.f. [coggrpane, Saxon.] 
The officer who has the command of 
the cock-boat. Corruptly Coxon. 
Co’ckween. x. f. [from cock and weed. 
The name of a plant, called alfo Dit- 
tander, or Pepperawort. 


Cocoa. n. fı [cacaotal, Span. and there- 
fore more properly written cacao. | 

A fpecies of palm-trec, cultivated in the Eaft 

and Weft Indies. The bark.of the nut is made 

into cordage, and the shell into drinking bowls: 

The kernel affords them a wholefome focd, and 

the milk containcd in the fhell a coaling liquor. 


COD 


The leaves are ufed forthatching thcir houfes, and 
are wrought into bafkets. Miler. 
The cacao or chocolate nut is a fruit of an ob- 
long figure; is compofed of a thin but hard and 
woody coat or fkin, of a Gatk blackith colour; 
and of a dry kernel, filling up its whole cavity, 
ficfhy, dry, firm, and fattith to the touch, of a 
dufky colour, an agreeable fmeil, ard a pleafant 
and peculiar tafe. It was unknown to us till the 
difcovery of America, The tree is of the thick- 
nefs of a man’s leg, and but.a few feet in height; 
its bark rough, and full of tuberctes; and its 
leaves fix or eight inches long, half as"much in 
breadth, and pointed at the ends. The flowers 
are fucceeded by the fruit, which is large and ob- 
long, refembling 2 cucumber, five, fix, or cight 
inches in length, and three or four in thicknets ; 
when fully ripe, of a purple colour. Within the 
cavity of this fruit are lodged, the cocoa nuts, 
ufually about thirty in number. Hill's Mat. Med. 
Amid* thofe o-chards of the fun, 
Give me to drain the cocoa`s milky bowl, 
And from the palm to draw its frefhening wine. 
| Tk:mfen. 
Co’ctite. adj. [cođilis, Lat.] Made by 
baking, as a brick. 
Co'ction. n. f. [cofio, Lat.]. The a& 
of boiling. 
The difeate is fometimes attended with expec- 
toration from the lungs, and that is taken off by a 
coftion and refolution of the feverith matter, or tere 
minates in fuppuratione or a gangrene. 


Arbuchnot on Diets 
COD. 


Cofprisu, $ S [alus] A fea fit, 


COD. n. J. [codde, Saxon.] Any cafe 
or hufk in which feeds are lodged: 

Thy corn thou there may'ft fately fow, 

Where in full cods laft year rich peafe did grow. 
May. 
They let peafe lie in fmall heaps as they. are 
reaped, till they find the hawm and ead dry. 
Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
To Cop. v. n. [from the noun.] ‘To in- 
clofe in.a cod. 

All esdded grain being a deftroyer of weeds, an 
improver of land, and a preparer of it for other 
crops. Mortimer. 

Co’ppers. m. f. [from cod.] Gatherers of 
peafe. Did. 

Cove. n. f. [codex, Latin.] 

1. A book. 

z. A book of the civil law. 

We find in the Theodofian and Juftinian code 
the intereit of trade very well provided for. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Indentures, cov’nants, articles they draw, 
Large as the fields themfelves ; and larger far 
Than civil codes with all their ploffes are. 
Pope's Sate 
Co’prcin. n. f. [codicillus, Lat.) An 
appendage to a will. 
The man fufpedts his lady’s crying 
Was but to gain him to appoint her, 
By codicil a larger jointure. Prior, 
Copr’tuye. n.f. [codille, Fr. codillo, Span.] 
A term at ombre, when the game is 
won. 

She fees, and trembles at th’ approaching ill; 
Juk in the jaws of ruin, and codiile. 

Pope's Rape of the Lock. 

To CO'DLE. v. a. [cogue, cofulo, Lat. 

Skinner.) To parboil ; to foften by the 

heat-of water. 

Co’niinc. n. f [from To codle.] An 

apple generally codled, to be mixed 
with milk. 

In July come giflifowers of all varieties, early 
pears and plums in fruit, gennitings and cod/ings. 

~ Baccw’s Effays. 
Theis 


` 
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Thcir entertainment at the height, 
În cream and codlings rev'ling with delight. 


King's Cookery. 
He fet it lie all winter in a gravel walk, fouth of 
a codling hedge. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 


Would ftraight beco golden pippine Svwift. 
Coz’rricacy. n. f. [con and eficacia, 

Lat.] The power of feveral things 

acting together to produce an effect. 

We cannot in general infer the efficacy of thofe 
ftars, or ccefficacy particular in medications. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Coerriciency. 2. f. [coz and eficio, 

Latin.] Cooperation ; the ftate of acting 
together to fome fingle end. 

The managing and carrying on of this work, by 
the fpirits inftrumental coeficiency, requires that 
they be kept together, without diftinction or diffi- 
pation. | Glanville’s Secpfis. 

COEFFICIENT. n. f. [con and efficiens, 
| RAY DAL 

1. That which unites its action with the 

ation of another. X dui 

2. [In algebra.] Such numbers, or given 
quantities, that are put before letters, 
or unknown quantities, into which let- 
ters ae are {uppofed to be multiplied, 
and fo do make a rectangle or product 
with the letters; as, 4 a, bx, ¢ xx; 
where 4 is the co-efficient of 4a, 4 of 
bx, and c of cxx. Chambers. 

3. In fluxions. 

The coeficient of any generating term (in fluxi- 
ons) is the quantity arifing by the divifion of that 
term, by the generated quantity. Chambers. 


Cor'LiacK Pafion. [xoria, the belly.] 
A diarrhoea, or flux, that arifes from the 
infigeftion or putrefaction of food in the 
ftomach and bowels, whereby ‘the ali- 
ment comes away little altered from 
what it was when eaten, or changed like 
corrupted ftinking flefh. Quincy. 

Coe’mprTion. n. f. [coemptio, Lat.] The 
a&t of buying up the whole quantity of 
any thing. 

Monopolies and ccemption of wares for refale, 
where they are not reftrained, are great means to 
` enrich. Bacon's Effass. 

Coer’quar. adj. [from con and equalis, 
Lat.} Equal; being of the fame rank 
or dignity with another. 

Henry the fifth did fometimes proph-fy, 
If once he came to be a-cardinal, 
He'll make his cap coegual with the crawn. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. 

Cozequa tity. n. f. [from coegual.] The 
ftate of being equal. 

To COE'RCE. v. a. [ccerceo, Latin.] To 
reftrain ; to keep in order by force. 

Punishments are manifold, that they may coerce 
this profligate forte Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Coz’acisie. adj. [from coerce. } p 

1. That may be reftrained. 

“2. That ought to be reftrained. 


Coz’rcion. 2. f. [from coerce.] Penal 
reftraint; check. 

The coercicn or execution of the fentence in ec- 
clefiaftical courts, is only by excommunication of 
the perfon contumacious. Jales Common Law. 

Government has coercion and animadverfion upon 
fuch as negle& their duty 3 without which coercive 
power, all government is toothlefs and precarious. 

Las Suth. 


A codling, ere it n lip in, 


‘Cor'acive adj. from coerce.] 


COE 


t. That which has the power of laying 
reftraint. 

All things, on the furface fpread, are bound 
By their coercive vigour tothe ground! Blackmore. 

2. That which has the authority of re- 
{training by punifhment. 

For minifters to feek that themfelves might 
have coercive power over the church, would have 
been hardly conftrued. Hooker, Preface. 

The virtues of a general, or a king, are pru- 
dence, counfel, active fortitude, coercive power, 
awful command, and the exercife of magnanimity, 
as well as.juftice. Dryden. 

Cogesse nTIAL. adj. [con and effentia, La- 
tin.) Participating of the fame effence. 

The Lord our God is but one God, in which in- 
divifible unity we adore the Father, as being alto- 
gether of himfelf; we glorify that confubftantial 
Word, which is the Son; we blefs and magnify 
that cveffential Spirit eternally proceeding trom 
both, which is the Holy Ghoft. Hooker. 

Coessentia LITY. n. f. [from coefential.} 
Participation of the fame eflence. 

Coera‘neous. adj. [con and ætas, Latin.] 
Of the fame age with another: with zo. 

Eve was old as Adam, and Cain their fon ccera- 
neous unto bothe Breaun’s Vulgar Errours. 

Every fault-hath penal efteéts, coetaneous -to the 
act. Gov. 

Through the body every member fuftains an- 
other; and all are coctamecus, becaufe none can fub- 
fift alone. Bentley's Sermense 

CoeTeRNAL. adj. [con anå eternus, Lat.) 
Equally eternal with another. 
Or ot the eternal cceternal beam ! 
Milton's Paradife ey 
CoETERNALLY. adu. [from cocternal.] 
In a ftate of equal eternity with an- 
other. 
Arius had difhonoured his coetcrnally begotten 
Son. s Hooker. 
COETE'RNITY. nz, f. [from coeternal.] 
Having exiftence from eternity equal 
with another eternal being. 

The eternity of the Son's generation, and his 
ccaternity and confubfantiality with the Father, 
waen he came down from heaven, and was incar- 
nate. lammond’s Fundamentals. 

COE'VAL. adj. [coevus, Latin.) 
1. Of the fame age. 

Even his tceth and white, like a young flock, 
Coewal, and new-thorn, from the clear brook 
Recent. Prior. 

2. Of the fame age with another : follow- 


ed by with. 
This religion cannot pretend to be ccewal qwith 
man. Hale. 


The monthly revolutions of the moony or the 
diurnal of the earth upon its own axis, by the very 
hypothefis, are coce-a/ with the former. ` Bentleys 

Silence, coewal with eternity ! 

Thou wert, ere nature firft began to be : 
"Twas one vait nothing all, and all flept fat in 
thee ! Pope. 
3. Sometimes by 79. 


Although we had no monuments of religion an- 


/ cienter than idolatry, we have ro reafon to con- 
cludethat idolatrous religion wascoewal to mankind. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Cos’var. x. fe [from the adjective.) A 
contemporary; but properly one not 
only living at the fame time, but of the 
fame time of life. 
As it wete not enough to have outdone all your 
coevals ia wit, you will excel them in good-naturc. 
> Pope. 
Coe vous, adj. [coævus, Lat.) One of 
the fame age. 
Then‘it fhould not have been the firit, as fup- 
poling Come other thing covvows tu ite South. 


COF 


To COEXIST: vam [con andexifo, Latin.] 
1. To exift at the fame time. 

The three ftars that coexi/? in heaventy conftella- 
tions, are a multitude of furs. sda/e’s Orig. of Manke 

Or fubftances no one has any clear idea, farther 
than of certain fimple ideas coexi/ing together. 

Lockes 
2. Followed by with. 

It is fufficier.t that we have the idea of the 
length of any regular periodical appearances, which 
we can in our minds apply to duration, witb 
which the motion or appearance never coexificd. 

Locke» 
COEXISTENCE. n. f. [from coexi/.] 
1. Having exiftence at the fame time with 
another : with fo. 
Locke, who in the preceding lines has 
coexifted with, has here coexiftence to. 

The meafuring of any duration, by fome mo- 
tion, depends not on the real coexiffzmce of that 
thing fo that motion, or any other periods of revo- 
lution. Lockie 

2. More commonly followed by with. 
We can demonftrate the being of God’s eternal 
ideas, and their coexiftence with hime Greav’s Ca/. 
CoexisTENT. adj. [from coexift.] 
1. Having exiftence at the faine time with 
another: with zo. 

To the meafuring the duration of any thing 
by time, it is not requifite that that thing should 
be coexiffent to the motion we meafure by, or any 
other periodical revolution. Locke 

2. Sometimes with. 

This proves no antecedent neceffity, but corxi/tent 
with the act. Bramball’s Anjwer to Hobbes. 

Time is taken for fo much of duration as is 
coexiflent with the motions of the great bodies of 
the univerfe. Lockee 

All that one point is either future or paft, and 
no parts are coexi/fent or contemporary qith ite 

Bentley. 

To COEXTE'ND. v. a. [con and extendo, 

Latin.] To extend to the fame fpace or 
duration with another. 

Every motion is, in fome fort, coextended with 
the body moved. Grew's Cufmologia. 

Coexte’nsion. n. f. [from coextend.}] The- 
act or {tate of extending to the fame {pace 
or duration with another. 

Though it bea fpirir, I find it is no inconveni- 


ence to have fome analogy, at leatt of ccextenfiony 
with my body. Hale, 


CO’FFEE. 2. /. [Itis originally Arabick, 
pronounced casex by the Turks, and 
cahuah by the Arabs.]. The tree is a 
fpecies of Arabick jeffamine. 

It is found to fucceed as well in the Caribbee 
iflands as in its native place of growth; but whe- 
ther the coffee produced in the Weft Indies will 
prove as gond as that from Mocha in Afrabia 
Felix, time will difcover. Millers 

Corrxe denotes a drink prepared from. the 
berries, very familiar in Europe tor thefe eighty 
years, and among the Turks for one hundred and 
fifty. Thevenot, the traveller, was the firt who 
brought it into France; and a Greek fervant, 
cailed Pafqua, brought into England by Mr. Daniel 
Edwards, a Turky merchant, in 1652, to make 
his cofee, firft fet up the profeffion of coffceman, 
and introduced the drink among us. + Chambers. 

They have in Turky a drink called coffee, made 
of a berry of the fame name, as black as foot, and 
of a trong fcent, but not aromatical; which they 
take, beaten into powder, in waer, as hot as they 
can drink it. This drink comforteth the brain 
an! heart, and helpeth digettion. Bacon. 

To part her time "twixt reading and bobea, 
“Or o'er cold cofee trifle with the fy oon. Pepe. 

Co’rrzenouse. n, f. [cofceand boufe.) A 
houle of entertainment where coffee is 


fold; 


C OF 
fold, and the guefts are fupplied with 


news-papers. 
At ten, from coffeebou/e or play 
Returning, finithes the day. Prior. 
It is a point they do not cancern themfelves 
about, farther than perhaps as a fubje& in a coffee- 
boufe, Swift. 
Co’rreEmMan. n. f. [coffve and man.) One 
that keeps a coffce-houfe. 
Confider your enemies the Lacedemonians ; did 
ever you hear that they preferred a coffecman to 
. Agefilaus ? 3 Addifin. 
Co’rFeepor. x. f. [cofze and pot.) The 
covered pot in which coffee is boiled. 
CO’FFER. a. J. {corne, Saxon. ] 
1. A cheit generally tor keeping money. 
Two iron coffers hung on either fide, 
With precious metal full as they could hold. 
Fairy Queen. 
The lining of his coffers Mall make coats 
To deck our foldiers for thefe lrifh wars. 
Shak-fecare’s Richard I1. 
If you defroy your governour that is wealthy, 
you mutt chufe another, who will fill his coffers 
out of what is letu L’Eftrange. 
2. Treafure. 
He would difcharge it without any burthen to 
the queen's coffers, for honour fake. 
Bacon's Advice to Vuliers. 
39n architeCture.} A {quare depreflure 
in each interval between the modillions 
of the Corinthian cornice, ufually filled 
with fome enrichment. Chambers. 
4. [In fortification.] A hollow lodgment 
acrofs a dry moat, from {ix to feven foot 
deep, and from fixteen to eighteen’ 
broad ; the upper part being made of 
pieces of timber, raifed two foot above 
the level of the moat ; which little ele- 
vation has hurdles laden with earth for 
its covering, and ferves as a parapet 
with embrafures. Chambers. 
Jo Co’rrer. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
treafure up in chetts. 
Trealure, as a war might draw forth, fo a peace 
fucceeding might coffer up. Bacons Henry VII. 
Co’FFERER of the King’s Houfehold. n. f 
A principal officer of his majefty’s court, 
next under the comptroller, that, in the 
compting-houfe and elfewhere, hath a 
fpecial overfight of other officers of the 
houfehold, for their good demeanour in 
their offices. Cowell. 


CO’FFIN. 2. /. [ccfix, French.] 
1. The box or cheft in which dead bodies 


are put into the ground. It is ufed both 


of wood and other matter. 
He went as if he had been the ecffin that carried 
himfelf to his fepulchre. Sidney. 
Not.a flower {weet 
On my black coffin let there be ftrown. 
Stakefpeare’s Twelfth Night, 
One fate they have, 
The thip their coffin, and the fea their grave. Wall, 
The joiner Is fitting ferews to your coffin, Savift. 
2. A mould of pafte for a pye. 
Of the pafte a cofin will I rear, 
And make two pafiies of your fhameful heads. 
Skake/peare. 
3. A paper cafe, in form of a cone, ufed 
by grocers. 
4. In farriery. 

Corrin of a borfe, is the whole hoof of the foot 
above the coronet, including the ecfin bone. The 
coffin bone is a fmall {pongy bone, inclofed in the 
midit of the hoof, and pollefling the whole form 
of the foot. Farrier’s Die. 
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To Co’rFin. v. a. [from the noun.}] To 
inclofe in a coffin. 

- Would’ thou have laugh’d had I come coffin'd 
home, 

That weep’ftto fee me triumph ? Shak. Coriclanus. 

Let me lie r 

In prifon, and here be coffin’d, when I die. Donne. 

CO'FFINMAKER. z. /. [cofin and maker.) 
One whofe trade is to make coftins. 

Where will be your fextons, cofinmakers, and 
plummers ? Tatkr. 

To COG. v. a. [A word of uncertain ori- 
ginal, derived by Skinner from cogueliner, 
French. ] 

1. To flatter; to wheedle ; to footh by adu- 
latory {peeches. 

I'll mountebank their loves, 
Cog their hearts from them, and come home belov'd 
Of all the trades in Rome.  Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

2. To Coc a die. ‘To fecure it, fo as to 
direct its fall ; to falfify. 

But then my ftudy was to cog the dice, 

And dext’roufly to throw the lucky fice. 
Dryden's Per. Satires. 
For guineas in other men’s breeches, 

Your gamefters will palm and will cog. 

Swift. 

Ye tallants of Newgate, whofe fingers are nice 
In diving in pockets, or cogging of dice. Swift. 

3. To obtrude by falfehood. 

The outcry is, that I abufe his demonftration 
by a falfification, by cogging in the word. 

Tillotfon, Preface. 

I have cogged in the word to ferve my turn. 

Stilling fleet. 

Fuftian tragedies, or infipid comedies, have, by 
concerted applaufes, been eogged upon the town for 
matterpieces. ' Dennis. 

To Coc. v. 2. To lye; to wheedle. 

Now ftealeth he, now will he crave ; 
And now will he cofen and cog. Tuffer. 

Mrs. Ford, I cannot cog; Icannot prate, Mrs. 
Ford: now ihall I fin in my with. 

Shakefpearc’s Merry Wives of Windfer. 

COG. n. f. The tooth of a wheel, by which 
it acts upon another wheel. 

To Coc. v. a. [from the noun. ] To fix cogs 
in a wheel. 

Co’cency. n. f [from cogent.] Force's 
ftrength ; power of compelling ; con- 
viction, | 

Maxims and axioms, principles of fcience, be- 

“-caufe they are felf-evident, have been fuppofed in- 
nate ; although nobody ever fhewed the foundation 
of their clearnefs and copency. Locke. 

CO’GENT. aaj. {cogens, Latin.) Forci- 
ble; refittlefs ; convincing ; powerful ; 
having the power to compel conviction. 

Such is the cogent force af nature. Prior. 

‘They have contrived methods of deceit, one re- 
pugrant to another, to evade, if pollible, this moft 
cogent proof of a Deity. Bentley. 

CoGEeNTLy. adu. [from cogent.) With 
refiftlefs force ; forcibly ; {0 as to‘force 
conviction. 

They forbid us to hearken to thofe proofs, as 
weak or fallacious, which our own exiftence, and 
the fenfible parts of the univerfe, offer fo clearly 
and cogently to our thoughts. Locke. 


Co’ccer. n. f. [from To cog.) A Aat- 
terer ; a wheedler. 

Co’GGLESTONE. n. f. [cuogolo, Ital.] A 
little tone ; a fmall pebble. Skinner. 

Co’citaBLe, adj. [from cogito, Latin. ] 
That which may be thought on; what 
may be the fubje&t of thought. 

To CO'GITATE. v. n. [cogito, Lat.] To 
think. Dif. 

Cocira TION. 2. f. [cogitatio, Latin. ] 


COG 
1. Thought ; the a& of thinking. 


Having their cogitations darkened, and bsing 
firangers from the lite of God, from theagnorance 
which is in them. Hocker. 

A pi&ure puts me in mind of a friend : the 
intention of the mind, in fecing, is carried to the 
object reprefented ; which is no more than fimple 
copitaticr, or apprehenfion of the perfon. Stilling f 

This Defcartes proves that brutes have no cogl- 
tation, becaufe they could never be brought to fig- 
nify their thouglits by any artificial igns. 

Ray on the Creaticre 

Thefe powers of cogitation, and volition, and fen- 
fation, are neither inherent in matter as fuch, nor 
acquirabletu matter by any motion and modification 
of it. Bentley. 

2. Purpofe ; reflection previous to ađtion. 

The king, perceivirfẸ that his defires were in- 
temperate, and his cogitaticrs valt and irregular, 
began not to brook him well. Bacon's Henry VIL 

3- Meditation ; contemplation ; -mental 
fpeculation. 

On fome great charge employ'd 
He feem'd, or fixtin cogitation deep. Ailte Par. Loft. 

Co’citative. adj. [from cogito, Latin. } 
1. Having the power of thought and re- 
flection. 

If thefe powers of cogitation and fenfation are 
neither inherent in matter, nor acquirabie to mat- 
ter, they proceed from fome cogitative fubftance, 
which we call fpirit and foul. Bentley. 

2. Given to thought and deep meditation. 
The earl*had the clofer and more referved coun- 
tenance, being by nature more cogirative. Wetton. 
Cocna’rion. a. f. [cognatio, Latin.] | 
1. Kindred; defcent from the fame origi- 
nal, ` 

Two vices I fhall mention, as being of near cog- 
nation to ingratitude; pride, and hard-heartednefs, 
or want of compaffion. South. 

Let the criticks tell me what certain fen& they 
could put upon either of thefe four words, by their 
mere cognation with each other. Watrs on the Mind. 

2. Relation; participation of the fame na- 
ture, 

He induceth us to afcribe effects unto caufes of 
NO cognation. Brovwun'’s Vulgar Evrours. 

Cocniser’. n. f. [In law.] He to whom 
a fine in lands or tenements is acknow- 
ledged Ceacell, 

Co’cnisowr. 2. f. [In law.] Is he that 
paffeth or acknowledgeth a fine in lands 
or tenements to another. Cowell. 

COGNI'TION. n. f. (cognitio, Latin. } 
Knowledge ; complete conviction. 

1 will not be mylelf, nor have cognition 
Of what I feel: J am all patience. 

Shakejpeare’s Troilus and Creffida. 

God, as he created all things, fo is he beyond 
and in them all; not only in power, as under his 
fubjection; or in his prefence, as in his cognitién ; 
but in their very effence, as in the foul of their 
caufalities. Brown's Vulgar Errwurs. 

Co’enirive. adj. [from cognitus, Latin.) 
Having the power of knowing. 

Unlefs the underftanding employ and exercife its 
cognitive or apprehenfive power about thefe terms, 
there can be no aCtual appreh-nfion of them. - 

South's Sermons. 

CO'GNIZABLE. adj. [copnoifable, Fr.] 

1. That falls under judicial notice. 

2. Liable to be tried, judged, or exa- 
mined, 

Some are merely of eccleiiattical cognizance 3 
others of a mixed nature, fuch as, are cognizable 
both in the ecclefiaftical and fecular courts. 

Ayliffe’s Parergone 

COGNIZANCE. n. fc [connotfance, Fr.] 

l. Judicial notice; trial ;. judicial authoe 
rity. 
It 
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Itis worth the while, however, to confider how 
* we may difcountenance and prevent thofe evils: 
which the law can take no cognizance of. L‘E fir. 

Happinefs or mifery, in converfe with others, de- 
pends upon things which human laws can take no 
cognizance of. ‘ ‘A è Scurb. 

The moral crime is completed, there are only 
circumftances wanting to work it up for the cog- 
nizance of the law. Addifon. 

2. A badge, by which any one is known. 

And at the king’s going away the earl’s fervants 
ftood, in a feemly manner, in their livery coats, 
with cognizancesy ranged on both fides, and made 
the king a bow. Baccn’s Henry VII. 

Thefe were the proper cognizances and coat-arms 
of the tribes. Brown's Vulgar Errours 

COGNO’MINAL. adj. [{cognomen, Lat. | 
Having the fame name. 

Nor do thofe animals more refemble the crea- 
tures on earth, than they on earth the conftella- 
tions which pafs under anima! names in heaven; 
nor the dog-fith at fea much more make out che 
dog of thedand, than his cognominal or namefake 
in the heavens. Brews's Vulgar Errours. 

CoGNOMINA TION, nif. (cognomen; La- 
tin.) 

1. A furname; the name ofa family.. 

2. A name added from any accident or 
quality. 

Pompey deferved the name Greri «c Alexander, 
of the fame cogrcminaticn, was generaliflimo of 
Greece. ~ _ Brown. 


COGNO'SCENCE. ». f. [cognofeo, Lat.] 

Knowledge; the ftate or aét of knowing, 

: Diet. 

Cocno'sciae. adj. [cogzofeo, Lat.] That 

may be known; being the olyett of 
knowledge. 

The fame that is faid for the redundance of mat- 
ters inceiligible and cognc/cib/e in things natural, 
may be applied to things artificial. 

l , © Hal's Origin of Mankind. 
Yo COHA'BIT. v. n. (cohabito, Latin.] 
1. To dwell with another in the fame place. 

The Philiftinesa were wortted by the captivated 
ark, which foraged their country more than a con- 
quéring army: they were not able to cchadit with 
that holy thing. South. 

2. To live together as hufband and wife. 

He knew her not to be his own wifey and yet 


had a defizn to cohabit with her as fuch. 
Fiddes’s Serm:ns. 


CoHa'BITANT. n.f. [from tobabit.] An 
inhabitant of the fame place. 


The oppreffed Indians protet ayainft that hca- 
ven where the Spaniards‘are to be their cobahitanss. 
f Dicay of Piety. 
Conanira rion. x. f [from cohabit.) 
1. The act or itate of inhabiting the fame 
place with another. # 
2. The ftate of living together as married 
perfons. ~; 

Which defect, though it could not evacuate a 
marriage aftcr ecbabita:ior, and actual confumma- 
tion, yeg it was enough to make void a conrract. 

‘ Bacon's Henry VIL. 
> Monfeur Bromars, at ont, hundred and two 
years, died forlove of his wite, who was ninety- 
two at her death, after feventy years cobabitation. 
Tatler. 
Conr ir. a. A [coheres, Lat.] One of 
feveral among whom an inheritance is 
divided. | 

sAarried perfons, and widows, and virgins, are 
ail cobsirs in the inheritance of Jefus, it thoy live 
within the lawsof theiretiate. Taylor's Holy Living. 

Conf iress. n. /. {from cobeir.] -A wo- 
man who has-an ‘equal fhare of an inhe- 
ritance with other women, | 

A Aii A 


Å‘ 
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To COHE'RE. v.n. [cobereo, Latin. ] 


— 


4. To agree. 


Cone’RENCY. 


COI 


Cone’sion. 2./. [from cohere. } 


1. To ftick together ; to, hold faft one tof 1. The act of fticking together. 
[ ATE yh he be ak ha nld Y Hard particles heaped together touch in a few 
Two. pieces of marble, having their furtace ex- points, and muft be feparable by leis force than 
actly plain, polite, and applied™to each other in breaks a folid particle, whofe parta touch in all 
{uch a manner as to intercept the air, do cobere the fpace between them, without any pores or in- 
firmly together as one. yl ie terftices to weaken their cobefion. Newton's Opr. 
We find that the force, whereby bodies cobcre, Solids and fluids differ in the degree of eshe/ion, 
is very much greater when they come to imme- which, being increafed, turns a fluid into a folid. 
diate conta, than when they are at ever fo fmall 3 Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
a finite diftance, Cbeyne's Philofepbical Principles. | 2- The`ftate of union or infeparability. 
None want a place; for all, their centre found, What cavfe of their cokifion can you find? — 
Hung to the goddefs, and cober‘d around ; What props fupport, what chains the fabrick bind ? 
Not clofer, orb in orb conglob'd, are feen Biackmure. 
The buzzing bees about their dusky queen. 
Pope's Durciad. 
2. To be well conneéted ; to follow re- 
gularly in the order of difcourfe. 


3- To fuit; to fit; to be fitted to. 
Had time cober'd with place, or place with with- 
ing. : Sbakefpeare. 


COH 


3- Connection ; dependence. 

In their tender years, ideas that have no natural 
cobckon come to be united in their heads. Locke. 

Cone’sive. adj. [from cobere.] That has 
the power of flicking to another, and of 
refifting feparation. 

Cone’siveness. n.f. [from cohefive.] The 
quality of being cohefive; the quality 
of refifting feparation. 

Jo Coui’Bir. wv. a. [cohsbeo, Lat.] To 
reftrain ; to hinder. Dia, 

To CO’HOBATE. v.a. To pour the dif- 
tilled liquor upon the remaining matter, 
and diftil it again. 

The juices of an animal body are, as it@yerc, 
cobcbhated, being excreted, and admitted again inte 
the blood with the trefh aliment, Arbuth. on Alin. 

Conopa rion. ». f. [from cobobate.} A 
returning any diftilled liquor again up- 
on what it was drawa from, or upon 
freh ingredients of the fame kind, to 
have it the more impregnated with their 
virtues, | Quincy. 

Ccbodaricn isthe pouring the liquor diftilled from 
any thing back upon the remaining matter, and 
diftilling it again. Locke. 

This oil, dulcified by coboation with an aroma- 
tized {pirit, is of ufe to reftore the digeftive fa- 
culty. Grewu's Mujaume 

Conort. n. J. [cobors, Latin. ] 

1. A troop of foldiers in the Roman ar. 
mies, Containing about five hundred foot, 

The Romans levied as many cohorts, companies, 
and enfigns, from hence, as from any of their pro- 
vinces. Cumden, 

z. [In poetical language.] A body of ware 
pours. l 

Th’ arch-angelic pow'r prepar’d 
For fwift defcent; with him the cobcre bright 
Of watchful cherubim. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
¢ Here Churchill, not fo prompt 
To vaunt as fight, his hardy cchorts join’d 
With Eugene. Philips’s Bicnbeim. 

COHORTA TION. ». f. [cobortatio, Latin.] 

Encouragement by words; incitement. 
Dia. 

COIF. 2. J: [cocffe, French > from cofea, 
for cucufu, low Lat.] The head-drefs ; 
alady’s cap; the ferjeant’s cap. 

The judges of the four circuits. in Wales, al- 
though they are not of the firt magnitude, nor 
nezd be of the degree of the coif, yet arc they con 
fiderable. Bacon's Adwice to Villiers 

No lefg.a.man ‘than a btother of the coif begar 
his (wir, before he bad been a gwelvemanth ar the 
Temple. « Addifon, SpcSator. 

Inftcad of home-fpun goifs were (ven 
Good pinners edg’d with colhertine. Swift. 


Co'trrn. adj. [fromscoif.] Wearing a coif. 
Corrrure.sm yfi [cceffure, Fr.) Head- 
drefs. 


Tam pleafel with the cciffure now in fanion, 


COHERENCE. n. f. (coberentia, Latin.] 
1. That ftate of bodies in which their 
parts are joined together, from what 
caufe foever it proceeds, fo that they 
refit divulfion and feparation ; nor can 
be feparated by the fame force by which 
they might be fimply moved, or, being 
only laid upon one another, might be 
parted again. Quincy. 
The preffure of the air will not explain, nor can 
be a caufe of, the cobcrence of the particles of air 
themfelves. Locke. 
Matter is either fluid or (olid; words that may 
comprehend the middle degrees between extreme 
fixednefs and coberency, and the moft ‘rapid intef- 
tine motion. ‘ Bentley. 
2. Conneétion ; dependency; the relation 
of parts er things one to another. 

It thall be no trouble to find each controverfy’s 
refting- place, and the ccberence it hath with things, 
either on which it dependeth, or which depend on 
ite Hooker, Preface. 

Why between fermons and faith fhould there bc 
ordinarily that coberence, which caufes have with 
their usualbeffects? ’ Hooker. 

3. The texture of a difcourfe, by which 
one part follows another regularly and 
naturally. 

4. Confiflency in reafoning, or relating, 
fo that one part of the difcourle does 
not deftroy or contradict the reft. 

Cebcrence of difcourte, and a dire@ tendency of 
all¢the parts of it to the argument in hand, are 
moft eminently to be found in bim. 

Locke's Preface to St. Paul's Epiftles. 

Cone’ rent, adj. (coherens, Latin.) 

i. Sticking together, fo as to refit fepara- 
tion. 

By coagulating and diluting, that is, making 
their parts more orlefs cokerent. © drbuth. on Alim. 

Where all muft full, or not cobcrent be; 
And.ail that rifes, rife in duc degree. 

Pepe's Effay on flan. 

2. Connetted ; united. 

The mind psccecds from the knowledge it ands 
pofleticd of airesdy, to that which lies next, and 
is coberent to it, and fo on to what it aims aè. 

y i Leckes 

3- Suitable to fomething, elfe; regularly 
adapted. 

Inftru& my daughter, 
That time and place, with this deccit fo lawful, 
May prove coherent. Stak. AMl’savell tbat ends well, 
4. Confiftent ; not contradictory to itfelf. 


A cokerer: thinker, and a ftri¢t reafoner, is not} ‘and think it thews the good senile of the va) able 
tobe made at once by a fet of rules. Warts's Log. | part of the fex. ED 
X x Coic i s, 


COI 


Corcxe. n. f. (An Iri term, as it feems.] 
Fita Thomas of Delmond began that extortion 
of coigne and livery; and pay; that i3, he and his 
army took horfe meat and man’s meat, and money, 
at pleafure. Davies on Ireland. 

COIGNE. n.f. [French.] 

1. A corner. 

No jutting frieze, 
Buttrice, nòr coigne of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendant bed. ~- Shakofp. Macbeth. 

Sce you yond’ coin o° ta’ capitol, yond` corner 
ftonc ? Shakc/peare. 

2. A wocden wedge ufed by printers. 

To COIL. v. a. [cueillir; Fr.} To gather 
into a narrow compafs; as, to coil a 
rope, to wind it in a sing. 

The lurking particles of air, fo expanding them- 
felves, muft neceflarily plump out the fides of the 
bladder, and fo keep them turgid, until the pref- 
fure of the air, that at firft coi/ed them, be re-ad- 
mitted to do the fame thing again. Boyle. 


Coir. x. /. [kelleren, Germ.] 

1. Tumult; turmoil; buftle; ftir; hurry ; 
confufion. 

Who was fo firm, fo conftant, that this coil » 
Would not infeét his reafon. Shakefp. Tempe. 
You, miftrefs, all this coil is ‘long of you. Shak. 
In that fleep of death, what dreams may comc, 
When. we have thuffied off this mortal coi/, 
Muft give us paufe. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

2. A rope wound into a ring. 

Coin. n. /. [coigne, French.) A corner; 
any thing itanding out angularly; a 
{quare brick cut diagonally: called often 
quorn, OF quine. 

COIN. ». / [by fome imagined to come 
from. cuneus, a wedge, becaufe metal is 
cut in wedges to be coined. ] 

1. Money ftamped with a legal impref- 
fion. , 

He gave Dametas a good fum of gold in ready 
¢ciny which-Menalcas had bequeathed. Sidney. 
You have made 
Your holy hat be tamp`d on the king’s coin. 

: Shakefpcare’s Henry VUL. 
I] cannat tell how the poets will fucceed in the 
explication of cciss, to which they are generally 
very great {trangers. Adldijin. 
Shc now contraéts her vaft defign, 

Aad all her triumphs fhrink into a coin. 

2. Payment of any kind. 

The lofs of prefent advantage to flefh and blood, 
is repaid in a nobler coin. Hammond's Fundamentals. 


Jo Coin. v. a. [from:the noun. } 
1. ‘To mint or flamp metals for money. 


They cannot touch me for coining: I am the 
king. Shakefpearc. 


Pope. 


‘They never put ig pratice a thing fo neceflary | 


25s coined money is. Peachans of Antiquities. 
Tenants cannot coin rent juft at quarter- day, but 
muft gather it by degrees. Locke. 
Can we be fute that this.medak was-really coined 
by an artificer, or is but a product ofthe foil’ from 
whence it was taken? Bentley. 
2. To make or invent. 
My lungs 
Coin words tilt their decay, againft thofe meafles 
Which we difdain thould tecter us. 
Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
3. To make or forge any thing, in an ill 
fenfe. ° 
Newer coina formal lyeon ‘t, 
To make the knight o’ercomethe giant. Hudibras. 
Thofe motives induced Virgil tu coin his fable. 
Dryden. 
Some tale, fome new pretance; he daily çoin`d, 
To footh his falter, and delude her minde `” 
: Dryden's Argil. 
A term is csined to make the conveyance cafy. 
Aturtary, 


Co’rx Ace, n fi [from Toin.) | 
1. The art or practice of coining money. 


COI 


The care of tht coinage was committed to the in- 


ferior magiftrates; and Jidon't find thatthey had, 


a‘publick trial, as we fulemnly practifein this coun- 
try. Arbatbr:t. 


2. Coin; money; ftamped and legitimated 


metal. 
This is conceived to be a ccinage of fome Jews, 


in derifion of Chyiftians, who firit began thar por- 


trait. . Brown. 
Moor was, forced te leave off coining, by, the 
great crowds of people continually offering to re- 
turn his coinage upon him. 
3. The charges of coming money. 
4: New production ; invention. 
Unneceilary coinage, aswell, as, unneceffary re- 
vival of words, runs into afieétation; a fault to 
be avoided on either hand. 


Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication. 


5. Forgery; invention. 

This is the very coinage of your brain; 
Thistbodilefs creation ecftacy 
Is very cunning in. 

To COINCIDE» v. in. [coinctdo; Latin. } 
1. To fall upon the fame point; to meet 
in the fame point. 

If the equator and ecliptick had coincided, it 
would have rendered the annual revolution of the 
earth ufelefs. ia 7 Cheyne. 

2. To concur; to be confiftent with. 
The rules of right judgment, and of good ra- 
tivcination, often coincide with each other. 


COINCIDENCE. ». f. [from ceincide.] 
1. The ftate of feveral bodies, or lines, 
falling upon the fame point. 
An univerfal equilibrium, arifing from the coin- 
cidence of infinite centres, can never be naturally 
acquirede Bentley. 


many things to the fame end ; occur- 
rence of many things at the fame time. 

The very concurrence and coincidence of fo many 
evidences that contribute to the proof, carries a 
great weight. Hale. 

3. Iris followed by wih. 

The coincidence of the planes of this rotation 
with one another, and with the plane of the eclip- 
tick, is vear near the truth. 

Cheyne's Philofophical Principles. 
Cor'ncipent. ad. [from coincide. } 
1. Falling upon the fame point. 

Thefe circles I viewed through a prifm; and, 
as I went from them, they came nearer and nearer 
together, and at length became coincident. _ 

Nevoton's Opticks. 
2. Concurrent ; confiftent ; equivalent : 
followed by with. 

Chriftianity teaches nothing but what is per- 
fectly fuitable to and coincident with the ruling»prin- 
ciples of a virtuous and well inclined man. Seutb. 


the Athenians. 


kening the fame caufe. 
Co'iner. n.f. [from coin] 


41. A maker of money ; a minter; a ftam- | 


per of coin. 

My father was I know not where 
When] was ftampt : fome cciner with his tools 
Made me a.countericit..  Shake/peare’s Cymbeline. 


It is eafy to find defigns.that never entered into, 


the thoughts of the fculptor or the coiner. 
l Addijonion Medals. 
There dre only two patents referred to, both lefs 
advantageous to the caincr than thie ot Wood. 
Swift. 


Swifte. 


Shakefprare’s Hamlet. 


Watts`s Logick." 


2. Concurrence ; confiftency ; tendency of 


[i 


Thefe words of our apott.e are exactly coincident 
wizh that controverted paflage in his difcourfe to 
Bentley. 
Coinnica tion. n. f- [from com and], 

indico, Latin.] Many fymptoms beto- 


- 


CoOL 


2. A counterfeiter of the king's tamp ; 

a maker of bale money. 

3. An inventor. 
Dionytius, a Greek coiner iof etymologies, is 
commended by Athenwus. Camden's Remains. 
To Coyo'rn: v. n. [conjungo, Lat.) To join 
with another in the fame office.. 
Thou may'ft ccjsia with fomething, and thou 
— . dok a 
And that beyond commiffion. Shak. Ttvefa Nights 
Co’istrit. n. /.- A coward; a runaway : 
corrupted from 4¢/re/, a. mean or dege- 
nerate hawk. 
He’s a coward and a co/fril, that will not drink 
to my niece. Shakelpeare’s Twelfth’ Night, 
Coit. n. f. [Acte, a die, Dutch.] A thing 
thrown at a certain mark. See QuoirT. 
The time they wear out at coitsykayles, or the 
like idle exercifes.;. , Carewu's Survey of Cornwall, 
Co rion. 2. f.. [coitio, Latin.) i 
1. Copulation ; the act of generation. 

. Licannot but admire. that philofophers fhould 
imagine frogs to fall from the clouds, confidering 
how, openly they aét their coition, produce {pawn, 
tadpoles, and frogs. Ray on the Creation. 

He is not made produétive of his kind, but by 

coition with a female. Grew's Cofmologia. 

2. The act by which two bodies come to- 
ether. 

By Gilbertus this motion is termed ccifion, not 

made by any faculty atrractive ot one, but a fyn- 

_ drome and concourfe of each. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

Coxe. 2.f. [Perhaps from coguo, Skinner.} 

Fewel made by burning pit-coal under 
earth, and quenching the cinders; as 
charcoal is made with wood. It is fre- 
quently ufed in fl malt. 


s 


COo LANDER. z. f. (colo, to ftrain, -Lat.] 
A fieve either of hair, twigs, or metal, 
through which a mixture to be feparated 
is poured, and which retains the thicker 
parts ; a Qrainer. 


Take a thick woven ofier colander, 
Thro’ which the preiled wines are ftralned clear. 


May. 
All the vifcera of the body are but’as fo many 
colanders to feparate {everal juices from the blood. 
Ray cn the Creation. 
The brains from rofe and mouth, and eithes car, 
Came iffuing torth, as through a colander. 
The curdicd milk. Dryden. 
Cora’tion. a. f. [from colo, Lat.] The. 
art of filtering or ftraining. 
Co’rarure. n.f. [from colo, Lat.] 
1. The art of ftraining ; filtration, 
2. The matter ftrained. d 
CoõLBERTINE. % / A-kind of lace worn- 
by women. 3 
Go, hang out an old frifoncer gorget, with a» 
yard of yellow colbcrtine again. 
Congrewe’s Way of the Worlds. 
Diffrence rof: between 
Mechlin, the queen of lace, and Cclbertine. Ycunge 
Co’ncorHar. nèf- Arterm in chymiftry. 
Colvotbar is the dry fubftance which remains alter 
d'ftillation, but commonly the caput mortuum of 
vitriol. Quincy. 
Colcorbaryor vitriol burntsthou, h unto arednca, 
containing the fixed falt) will make good ink. 
: Brown. 


| COLD: adj. (cold, Saxon; Aals, German. } 


1. Not hot ;: not warms gelid ;) wanting 
warmth; being without heat. 

The dict in’ the ftatc of manhood ought to'be 

folid ; and their chief drink water cold; becaufe in 
fuch a ftate it.bas its.own natural fpirit. l 

Arburlane oa dliments. 

, Ths 


i 
i 


COL COL 
The aggregated foil 
Death, with his mace petrifick, cold, and dry, 
As with atrident, fmote. Milton. 
2. Caufing fenfe of cold. Smell this bufinefs with a fenieas cold 
+ Bids us feek F As isa dead man's nofe. Shake/p. Winter's Tak. 
. Some-better fhrou e better warmth, to cherih | Cor Dz 2. /. [from the adjective. ] 
Our limbs benumb'd, erevthis'diuriial*ftar ‘t. The caufe of the fenfation of cold; the 


Leave cold the night, how we his gatber'd beams spat ioe. the Taars 
Refit&ted mav with matterfere fomente Milton. privation Of heat ; the Irigoriuick power. 
; Fair lined flippers for the co/d. Shakefpeare. 


9 Chill ; fhivering ; having fenfe of cold. Heat and cold are nature's two hands, whereby 


© noble Englith, that could:entertain : ; s ; 
With half their forces, the fuil power of Bande fhe chiefly worketh : and heat we have kin agadi- 
a ; > nefs, in refpeét of the fire ; but for cold, we muft 

Ard let another haf ftand laughing by, fay till i Ei : 
tae ay till it cometh, or feek it. in deep caves, or high 
Alllolg of Repkiyand cold for aCtion. mountains stand, when,all is done, we cannot ob- 
. Sbakelpeare’s Henry V. Po oe , A le 
je e 4 y Í tajn itin any great degree.  Bacen`s Nat. Hifory. 
4. Having cold qualities ; not volatile’; The fun 
„not acrid. ‘ 4 Had. firtt his precept fo to move, fo fhinc, 

Coid plants have a quicker perception of the heat As might affect the earth with cold ard heat 
of the fun than the hot herbs ; as a cold hand will Scarce tolerable, and from the north to call 
- fooner find a little warmth than an hot. ~ Decrepit winter, from the fouth to bring 

3 _ „ Bacon"s Natural Hiftcry. Solftitial fummer's heat. Milton. 
5. Indifferent; frigid; wanting pafon ;| 2. The fenfation of cold; coldnefs; chil- 
wanting zeal; without concern; un-| “nefs. 
-active ; unconcerned ; wanting ardour.{ . When the faw her lord prepar'd to part, 

There fprung up one kind of men, with. whofe A deadly cold ran thiv’ring to her heart. Dryd. Fab. 
zeal ard forwardnefs the reft being compared, were | 3. A difeafe caufed by cold; the obftruc-.: 
thought to be marvellous ¢c/d and dull. tion of perfpiration. 

J i A ys Hocker's Preface. Whar difeafe hat thou Že- 
Infinite fhall be made cold in religion, by yours A whorefon cold, Sir; acough. Shak. Henry 1V. 

example, that never were burt by reading books. ` Let no ungentle ¢c/d deftroy 

` Afekam.! All tafte we have of heavenly joy. Rofcommon. 
Temp`rately proceed to what you would Thofe rains, fo covering the earth, might pro- 
Thus violently redrefs.===Sir, thefe cold ways, videntially contribute to the difruption of it, by 
That feem like prudent helps, are very poifonous. topping all the pores and all evaporation, which 
A l Peere would make the vapours within ftruggie violently, | 


"New dated letters thefe . 
Their cold intent, tenour, "and fubftance thus >, Co'ip cae ae “{from'cold ) 1 ne 


Here doth he with his perfon, and ‘his power, * a 

The which he could not levy. Shakep. Henry IV af L° Without heat. re oe 
We thauld not,’ when the blood was cc/d, have | 2. Without concern; indifferently ; negli-, 

thieaten:d our prifoners with the fword. i gently p without warmth of temper or | 

Shate/peare’s Cymbeline. expreflion 

“Tolfee a world in-flamesy'and an hoft of angels Cand aed ; 

o n ho angels on ` 

. 4 tye! : What England fays} fay bricfly, gentle lord ; 

in the clouds, one muft be much of a ftoick to be We coldly paufe for thee "Shakefpcare's King*Fobn.. 

ajtcld and-waconcerned {p-Qator. ‘Swift feem'd to wonder,what he meant, 


Ur Ý Fe agg fete i Aaaa Nor‘would believe’my lord bad: fents»1 É 
T” infpire the edwards or tô'warm the cold; ff se, B° MENT oer donce to Rir gon i 
“His voice, Kis fole appearance, makes them bold. | vitae ths Mra Tiny bat od 
Pa Tad erst i Drýdens| Caro xess. x. /. [from cold.] 
| O, thou. ħafttouchid me with thy facreditheme, | p. 
And my co/d heart i3 kindied at. thy fame. Rewe.. 
A man muft be of avery ¢c/d or degenerate tem-| 
per, whofe heart doth*not bem within him in the 
mida of praife.and adorztions Addifon'y Fracboldcr, 
6. Unaffecting ; unable tormove:the pa 
r, hons» f TT 
oe) Whatia'deal of cold bufinels doth a man'mifpend! 
the better part of lite in? In Scattering: compli- 
sa Mientsy tendering visits, followingdeafts and plays. | 
T eh A Pie Ben Fonfon.) 
The rabbl: are pleafed at the frit entry of al 
difguife ; but'the jett grows told even with themi ~~ 6) 9: 
‘tuo, Wien it comes on in a fctond fcene. [oo Bivins ot sfeligion are not only the farthent | 
we 1 Ailhifonow laly., fares, nae He. a, all Ae ee Lae 
Pe ee ye : i clves intere > but they are alfo, forthe, m 
7 re 53 ok es dail py 3 not d: earth hoher SA WP ordinele eas colineA,| 
cordial ;' not frie ly? + Shi Fahich inm othericomentións, mayibethõught tu; 
eLechis knightsihace older looks |. | proceed fromimoderation, is notin thefe'fy tavour- 
Among youen ys Shakefpeare’s King’ Lear-\} ably conftryede: f au) » Hooker's Dedication.: 
+ The, commiffioners. grew more referved, and) If, ypon reading admired paflages in authores he 
colder towards each other. Clarendon. finds..a coldnefs ‘and indifference in his thoughts, | 
8. Chafe ; not heated by vitious appetite. f. 
You may |e faculty of di{covering them. Addifon. 
Convey your pleafures in a Spacious plenty, , aL It betrayed itfelf In a fort of Indiffererce and 
"And yet feem æld, the time you may to hoodwink; | careleffnefs in all her ations, and coldne/sito her| 
b We've williag damesiensugh. i Sbake/p. Mactherb. belt friends. | i ms a ` Arbuthnot. 
g. Not welcome ; notereceived with kind- 3. Coynefs ; want 


nefs or warmth of affection. * 7 s | 
My mafter’s NNE will be"but eA, © palkon. a: od 
A re rp 4 gah ed Unhappy youth! how willthy cydøefirtaife =e | 


Since ‘the rcfpeets my mitre(s lovee ae f + i ei ° å f t 
Shakefprore's Tavo Gertlemen of Verma. Pemi pens ANd OET his aiee Addyon yea os 


10. Not hafty; not violent. © 4 i -$ ‘Lan Let ev'ry tongue its mits eceniures chufe, 
11, Not affecting the scent strongly. Abfolve with coldnefs, or with fpite accufe. Prior. 


? 


i i She made it good 
At the hedge corner, in the coldeff fault. Sbute/p. 
12. Not having the fenfe ftrongly affected. 


‘ Fee 


s+ te F 
ists 


JE. 


s - 
° « 


fenfation of cold. - 
“He related’ the exccffivel dohindf' of the water! 
they met with in fummer in that icy region where? 
they were forced to winter. + Boyle’ ssirx periments. | 
Sich was the difcordywhich did) firttydifperte 
Form, order, beauty, through tie univertes œs | 
Whileidrynefamrittures codage heat refiitss >» 
Ali that we have, and that we ate, lubh Rie., 
i Denbam.} 


2. Unconcern ; frigidity of temper ;. want! 
of.zeal; negligence ; difregard. 


> | 


. 


1, Want of heat; power of caufing the] | 


he ought to conclude, {that he himfclf wants \the f- 


of kindnefs 5" Want, of | 


COL 


4.°Chaftity ;. exemption from. vehement 

defire. 

The filver ftream her virgin coldnefs keeps, 
For ever murmurs, and for ever weeps. 
Pope's Windfor Forcft. 

COLE. 2x. f£ [eapl, Saxon.] <A general 

name fer all forts’of cabbage. 
Co’Lestep. n: f. [from cole and feed.]} 

Cabbage feed. 


Where land is rantx, it is not good to fow wheat 
after: a falow; but colefecd or barley, and then 
wheats Mortimer. 

Co’rewort. n. A [caplpynz, Sax.] A 
fpecies of cabbage. 

The decoction of coleworts is alfo commended to 
bathe them. Wilman ofian Eryfipelas. 
She took the coleworrsyiwhich her hu(band got 
From his own ground (a fmall well-water'd {pot) ; 
She ftripp’d the kalks of all their leaves; the beit 

She cull’d, and then with, handy carc fhe drefs‘d. 
Dryden. 

How turnips hide their (welling heads below, 

And how'the clofing cofceworts upwards grow. Gaye 


Co’iick. n. f feolicus, Latin. ] 

It ftriétly is a dilorder of the colon ; but loofely, 
any, diforder. of the tomach or bowels that is at- 
tended with pain., There arc four forts: 1. A bi- 
lious colick, which proceeds from an abundance of 
acrimony or choler irritating the’ bowels, fo as to 
occafion continual gripes, and generally with a 
loofenets 3 and this is bet managed with lenitives 
and emollients. 2. A flatulent colich, which is 
pain in the bowels from flatufes and wind, which 
diftend them into uncqual and) unnatural capaci- 
tics ;,.and this is managed. with carminatives and 
moderate,openers. : 30 An hytterical colick, which 
arifes. tronadiforders, of the womb, and is commu- 
nicated by-confent of parts tothe bowels; and is 
to be treated with the ordinary hyftericks. 4.A 
nervous) colicky which isfromyconvultive tpafms and 
contortions of the guts themfelves, from toms dif- 
orders of the fpirits, or..nervous fluid, in their 
component fibres ; whereby their capacities are in 
many places ftreightened, and fometimes fo as to 
occafion obftinate ubftru€tions: this is- beft re- 
medied by brifk catharticks, joined with opiates 
and emollient*ciluters.? There is alfo a fpecies of 
this diftemper:which is commonly called the ftone 
‘colicky by confent of parts, from the irritation of 
the ftone or gravel’ in the bladdet or kidneys ; and 
this ismost commonly to be tr#tted by nephriticks 
and oily diureticks, znd is greatly aflifted with tne 
Carminative turpentine cly {terse Quincy. 

Clicks of infants proceed from acidity, and the 
air in the aliment expanding itfelf, while the ali- 
‘ment ferments i _ Arbuthnote 


» adj Affedting. the bowels. 


Co*LicxK 
Unteftine ftone and ulter,.colick pangs. 


Milton. 


| To Covina se. “aw aie ficollabor, collapfus, 


Latin.} To fal} together; to clofe fo 

as that'one fide touches the other. 

* In confumptions and atrophy the liquids are ex- 

haufted, and the fides of the canals cóllapfe; there- 
‘Sfore the attrition is inereafed, and confequently 

the heat. Arbuthnot on Diet. 


I Coura’pston. 2. J. [from collap/e.} 


r- The aftof clofing or collapfing. 
2. The ftate of veffels clofed. 
COLLAR, MAT Mar Latin} 


1. A ring of, metal put round the neck. 
Thats nothing, fays the dog, but the fretting 

of my collar; nay, fays the wolf, if there be a 

collar in the'catt, 1 know better things than to. fell 

my liberty. °" L’Effrange. 
Ten brace and’ more of greyhounds; 

“With golden muzzles all their mouths were bound, 

And collars of the fame their necks furround. 
aes Dryden's Fables 


z. The part of the harnefs that is faftened 


about the horfe’s neck. 


Xx2 Her 


COL 


Her wageon {pokes made oF long Spinners legs, 
The traces of the fmallett fpider's web, 
The cellars of the’ moonthine's watry beams. 
Shokelptare. 

3. The partof the drefs that furrounds the 
neck. 

4. To flip the Corrar. To get free; to 
efcape; to difentangle himfelf from ‘any 
engagement or difficulty. 

When, as the ape him heasd fo much to talk 
Of labour, that did from his liking baulk, 
He would have flipt ebe cclar handfomely. 
Huhberd’s Tale. 

5- 4 Cotrar of Brawn, is the qaantity 
bound up in one parcel. 

COLLAR-BON E. nif. [from collarand done. ] 
The clavicle; the'bones on each fide of 
the neck. 

A paige riding behind the coach fll down, 
bruifed his face, and broke his right‘ col’ar-bonc. 
Wijeman’s Surgery. 

Jo COLLAR. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To feize by the collar ; to take by the 
throat. 


2. To Corrar beef, or Other meat; to'roll 
it up, and bind it hard and clofe with a 
ftring or collar. 


To COLLA’TE. ù. a. [confero, collatum, 
Latin.) 
3. To compare one thing of the fame kind 
with another. j 
Knowledge will be'ever awandering 'and“indi-! 
gefted thing, if it be but a commixture'of a few 
notions that are at hand and occur, and not excited 
trom a fufficient number |‘ of inflances, ‘and ‘thofe ' 
well collated. Bacon's Natural Wiffory. 
They could not relinquith their Judaifm; ‘and | 
embrace Chriitignity, without confidering, weigh- 
ing, and ced/ating both religions. Sowth. 
2. To collate books; to examine if ‘no-! 
thing be wanting. 
3. To beRow,; to'confer. ği 
The-figniicence of the facrament'difpofes: the 
fpirit ot the wce:ver to admit thegracelot the fpi- 
cit of Gody there contigned, exhibited, and callated. 


4. With to. To place in 
benefice. a 
He thruft out the invader, and collated Amfdorf! 
re the benefice: Luther perfurmied the contecra-! 
von. ] Atterbury.: 
Ir a patron fhall nepleét.to prefent wnto a bene- 
fice, vold’ahove fix mantht, the bifhop'may-cóllate, 
thereunto. Ayliffe. 
COLLATERAL: 
1. Side to fide. 
In hie bright radiance and ‘colatera/ tight l 
Muft Ibe comforted, not inhisfphere.  Shake/p. 
Thus faving, from his radiant feat he rofe 
Of high eolluceral glory. _ Multcn's Paradije Luft.’ 
z. Running. parallel. 
3. Diftuicd on, either fide. 
Rur man by number is to manifett 
His Gngle imperfeCtion ; and beget x 
Ls ze ot his like, his image multiply’d : 
in unity defeCtive, which requires 
Cxbareral love and deareft amity. Milt. Par. Lof. 
4. In genealogy, thofe that ftand in equal 
relation to'fome common’anceftor, 


an ecclefialtical” 


àdjaf con and latus; 


The eftate andiipheritance of a perfon dying in- if. 


feftate, is, by right of devolution, according to the) 
civil law, given tofuch as are allied to him ex latere, 
commonly ttyled collaterals, if there be no afcen- 
dants or defcendants furviving at the time of his 
death. Ay life's Parergon. | 
<. Not dire&t; not immediate. 
‘They hal hear ard judge ‘twixt you and me; 

lt by dare? os by xollareral hand 


6. Concurrent. 


| 4 A repaft a treat lefs thania feat: 
CouLatri tious. aq. 


Taylors Communitant. W 


}1. One that compares copies or manu- 


Lat.) 


COL 
They find’: touch’d, we will our kingdom give 
To you in fatisfaétion. Shake/peare. 


All the force of the motive lies within itfelf : it 
receives no collateral trength from ‘external confi- 
derations. \ Atterbury. 

Corrva’rer arty. ade. {from cellateral.] 
1. Side by fide. 


Thefe pullies may be ‘multiplied »according to 
fundry difterent ficudtions, not only'when they are 
fubordinate, but alfo when they are placed collasc- 
rally. Wilkins. 

2. Indireétly. 

Ry afferting the fcripture to'be ‘the canon of our 
faith, I have created two enemies: the papitts 
more dircétly, becaufe they have kept the fcripture 
from us ; and the fanatick more cellatcrally, 'be- 
caufe they have affumed what amounts to “an -in- 
fallibility in the private fpirit. Dryden. 

3- In collateral relation. l 

COLLATION, n.f. [collatio Lat]. 

1. The act of conferring or beftowing ; 
gift. T 

Neither are we to.give thanks alone for the'firĝ 
cellaticn of thefe:benents, but alfo for their prefer- 
vation. Ray cn the Creation. 

z. Comparifon of one copy, or one thing 
of the fame kind, with another. » 

In the difquifitioa of truth, a ready fancy is of 
great ufe ; provided chat collatiun doth: its office. 

Grew's Cofmologia. 

I return you your Milton, which, upon collation, 

I find to be revifediand augmented in feveral places. 
Pepe. 


3. In law. ) 
Collation is the beftewing of .a benefice, by the. 
bithop that hath it in his own gift. or patropage;} 

: and differs from inftitution in this, that inftitution| 
into a benefice is performed by the bifhop ‘at the) 
prefentatton of another who is patron, or hath the! 
patron’s right for the time. Cowell.| 
‘Bifhops fhould»be' placed by’ collation of the king! 
underhis letters patent, without any precedent elec-, 
tionsror cunfirmation enfuing. Hayward. 


| collatitius, Lat.] 
Done by the contribution of many. . 

» TI A 22240 to | 
Dif. 


COLLA TOR. n. igi [from collate.] 


{cripts, 

To read the titl-s they give an editor 
of'a manufcript, you would take himfor 
of letters: Used gi _ Addifon.. 

2. One who’ prefents' to an ecclefiaftical, 
benefice. d 

A mandatory cannot interrupt an ordinary col- 
lator, till a month is expired from the day of pre- 
fentation. i Aylife.l 

To Cotra’uD.'v. a. [collaudo, Lat.} To 


join in praifing. Dia. 


or collator 


COLLEAGUE, n.f. [collega, Lat.} All’ 


partner in office or employment. ~An- 
ciently ‘accented on-the latt fyllable. 

Eafy it might be feen that I intend 
Mercy colleague with juftice fending thee. + Miltone 

The regents, upon demile of the crown, would. 
keep the peace without colleagues. Swift.) 

To COLLEAGUE. v. a. [from the noun.) 

To unite with. ab aa 

Celleagued with this dream of his advantage, | 
He hath not fail'd-to pefter us with meffage, 
Importing the furrender of thofe lands. 


Shake/peare’s Hamlet. 
To COLLE’CT. v. a. [colligo, colleum, 
Lat.] 


1. To gather together ; to bring into one 
place. 


— en 


ithe glory | 


COL 


*Tis memory alone that enriches the mind, by 
préferving what our tadour and induftry daily wol- 
AG. Warts. 


2. To draw. many units, or numbers, into 


one fum. 

Leta man collet into.one Ium. as great a nym- 
ber as he) pleafes, this multitude, show great) {o- 
evct, lefiens not-cae jotitle powcr of seine ite 

Icke. 


3- To gain by obfervation. 
The reverent care I bear unto my lord, 
Made me colfetthefe. dangers in the duke. 
Sduke'peare’s Henry V1. 
4. To infer as a confequence ; to gather 
from premifes. 

How great the force of error.eous perfuafion is, 
we may colic& trom our Savivur’s premonition ta 
his difciples. Decay of Piety. 

They conclude they can have no idea of inn- 
nite fpace, becaule they can have no idea of infi- 
nite matter; which confequence, I conceive, is very 
ill ccllebted. Locke. 


5. To Courect himflf. Torecover trom 
furprife; to gain command over his 


thoughts; to aflemble his fentiments. 
Be collected ; : 
No more amazement. «i. Shakefpeare’s Tempe. 
Affrighted much, 
I did in time ¢o//c& myfelt, and thought 
This was fo, and no lumber. Shak. Winter's Tale. 
Profperity unexpected often maketh men care- 
lefs and remifs; whereas they, who receive a wound, 
become more vigilant and colle&ed. Hayward. 
As when of old fome orator renown'd 
In Athens,or free Rome, were eloquence 
Flourifh'd, fince mute, to! fome great caufe tad- 
drefs‘d, : l 
Stood in himfelf collefted,'while each part, 
Motion, each aét won audience, ere the ‘tongue 
Sometimes in height began, as no delay 
Of preface breaking through his zeal of right. 
Milton. 
Co'LLECT. 2. f- [collega, low Lat.}) A 
fhort comprehenfive prayer, ufed at the 
facrament ; any fhort.prayer. 
Then, let tyour devotion-be humbly to fay over 
proper colleés. Taylors Guide to Devotion. 


CoLtectTa‘neous. adj. [collefaneus, La- 


tin.) Gathered up together ; collected ; 
notes compiled from various books. 
Coine’cTreDLy. adv. [from colleGed. | 
Gathered'in one view at once. , 
The whole evolution of ages from everlafting to 
everlafting is fo col/eé?ed/y ‘and ‘prefentifickly repre- 
fented tovGod. Mere. 
CoLLE'CTIBLE. adj. [from ‘colle. } Thar 
which may be gathered from the pre- 
mifes by juft confequence. 
Whether, thereby be meant. Euphrates, is not 
collectible trom the following words. 
OA. aiis € Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
CoLLe ction. n. fe-{ from collect. Ju 
1. The act of gathering together. 


‘2. An aflemblage ; the things 'pathered, 


‘No perjur‘d knight defires to quit thy arms, 
Faireft co/le6tion of thy fex’s charms, Price. 
The gallery is hung with a col/eSion of ‘pictures. 
Addifone 


3. The a&t of deducing confequences ; -ra- 


tiocination; difcourfe. 

` now4carce in ufe. | 

If once we defcend unto probable collcBions, we 

are then in the territory where frec and arbitrary 

determinations, the territory where. human laws, 

take place. Hooker. 
Thou fhalt not pecp thro? lattices of eyes, 
Nor hear thro’ labyrinths of ears, nor learn 

By circwit or colk ions to difcern. Donne. 


4. A 


This fenfe is 


con COL COL 


Co’trirrower. 2. f. [flos braficae ; from 
capl, Sax. cabbage, and floawer ; pro- 
perly cauliflower.] A fpecies of cabbage, 

COLLIGA TION. n. f. [colligatio, Lat.] A 
binding together. 

Thefe the midwife contriveth into a knot, 
whence that tortuofity or nodofity in the navel, 


occationed by the colligation of veffels. 2 
; Brown's Vulgar: Errours. 


COLLIMA TION. n., fa { from collimo, Lat. ] 
The att of aiming at a mark; aim. Did, 

CoLLINEA’ TION. n. f. {collineo, Lat.] Tie 
act of aiming. 

Cotrrquvasre. adj. [from colliquate.} 
Eafily diffolved ; liable to be melted. 

The tender confittence renders it the more col- 
tiquable and confumptive. Harvey on Gonfumptiors. 

COLLI QUAME NT. 2. /. [from colliguate.] 
The fubftance to which any thing is re- 
duced by being melted. 

Co'LLIQUANT. adj. [from colliquate:] 
That which has the power of melting or 
diffolving. 

To CO*LLIQUATE. vw. a. [colligueo, La- 
tin.] To-melt ; to diffolve ; to turn from 
folid to fluid. 

The fire melted the glafs, that made a great 
ihew, after what was colliguated had been removed 


from the fire. : Boyle. 
. The fat of the kidneys is apt to È colliquated 


Coure’carary. w. /- [from eon and 
legatum, a legacy, Latin } In the civil 
law, a perfon to whom is lefta legacy in 
common with one or more other perfons. 

» Chanzbers. 
CO’LLEGE. ». f. [collegium, Latin. ] 
1. A contmunity ; a number of perfoas 
living by fome common rules. 
On barbed fteeds they rode in proud array, 

Thick as the ecllege of the bees in May. Dryden. 

2..A fociety of men fet apart for learning, 
or religion. 
He is return'd with his opinions, 
Gather'd from all the famous colleges 
Almott in Chriftendom. Shake/peare's Henry VIN. 
T would the college of the cardinals 
Would chufe him pope, and carry him to Rome. 
Shake/peare. 
This order or fociety is fometimes cal'ed Solo- 
mon’s houfe, and fometimes the college of the fix 
day's work. Bacon. 
3- The houfe in which the collegians re- 
fide. 
“Huldah the prophetefs dwelt in Jerufalem in the 
ccliege. Kings. 
4. A college, in foreign univerfities, is a 
lecture read in publick. 
Couve’Grar. adj. [from college.) Relat- 
ing toa college; poffefied by a college. 


Coure’cian. n.f. [from college.) An in- 


4: A corollary ; a confectary deduced from 
premifes ; deduction ; confequence. 

Ic thould be a weak collection, if whereas we fay, | 
that when Chri had ‘overtone the fharpnefs of | 
death, he then openi} the. kingdom of heaven to} 
all believers; a thing in fuch fort affirmed with | 
circumftances, were taken as infinuating an op-_ 
pafite denial before that circumftance be accom. | 
plithed, Hooker. 

A This label 
Is fo from fenfe and hardnefs, that I can 
Make no colleétion of it, Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

When fhe, from fundry ars, one fkill doth draw; 
Gath’ring, from divers fights, one act of war; 

From many cafes like, one rule of law : 
Theleher colleGisns, not the fenfes are, Davies. 


Covrecti’rious, adj, [colle@itius, Lat. ] 

~- Gathered up. 

Conve’erive, adj. [from colle? ; collegif, 
French, 

1. Gathered into one mafs ; aggregated ; 


accumulative, 
A body colleétive, it containeth a huge multi- 
tude. Hooker. 
The three forms of government differ only by 
the civil adminiftration being in the hands of one 
or two, called kings; ina fenate, called the nobles ; 
ot in the people cal/e@:ve or reprefentative, who 
may be called the commons. Swift. 
he difference between a compound and a co/- 
de€five idea is, that a compound idea unites things 
of a different kind ; but a collcGive idea, things of 


the fame. Watts’: Logick. $. Da, 

j - : habitant of a college ; a member of a through a great heat from within, and an ardent 

2. Employed: 0 deducing confequences ; college ern £ colliquative fever. Harvey on Confumptions. 
i To CO'LLIQUATE. v. n. To melt; to be 


argumentative. 
Antiquity left many falfities controulable not 
only by critical and coideive reafon, but.contrary 
_ obfervations. Brown. 


3. [In grammar.] A collegive noun is a 
word which expreffes a multitude, though 
itfelf be fingular ; asa company; an army. 


Covve’etivery. adv. [from colledive.) 
Ina general mafs ; in a body ; ‘not fing- 
ly; not numbered by individuals ; in 
the aggrepate ; accumulatively ; taken’ 


together ; in a ftate of combination or: were fettled, and lived together in one 
Tata, | congregation." Ayliffe’s P d 
_ Although we cannot be free from all fin col.. greg life's arergon 


‘Meetruety, in fuch fort'that no part thereof fhall be | COLLE’GIATE. n. /- [from college.) A 


CoLtE'GIATE. adj. [collegiarus, low La- 
tin. 
1. Containing a college ; inftituted after 
the manner of a college. ` 
I with that yourfelves did well confider how op- 
polite certain of your pofitions are unto the ftate 
of collegiate focietiesy whereon the two univeriities, 
confitt. Hooker, Preface., 
2. A collegiate church was fuch as was built 
at a convenient diftance from a cathedral’ 
church, wherein a number of prefbyters, 


diffolved, 
Ice will diffolve in fire, and colliguate in water 
_ OF warm oils. Brown's Vulgar Errourse 
COLLIQUA TION. æ. f. [colliguatio, Lat.J 
le The act of melting. a 
Glafs»may be made by the bare colligquation of 
the [alt andearth remaining in the afhes of aburnt 
plant. Boyle. 
From them proceed rarefaction, colliquation, cone 
coction, maturation, and moft effects of nature, 
Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
2. Such a temperament or difpofition of 
the animal fluids as proceeds trom a lax 
compages, and wherein they flow off 
through the fecretory glands fafter than 


found in us, yet diftribatively all great a@ual of-| member. of.a college 3 4. man bred in a ; 
3 | = : | they ought. Quincy. 

we i eke Sed i ie tal college ; an univerfity man. Any kind of univerfal diminution and colligua- 

p HA Ji fabied _ Thefe are a kind of empiricks in poetry, who} sicw ot the body. Harvey on Confumptionse 
ence J and apart many of them are fubje toy have got a receipt to pleafe; and no collegiate like Cotri‘quative. adj, (from colli uate.} 
pee Aa we tolieétively they make up a Rohan them, for purging the paffions. Rymer. Mel ja -ditaken 7 
s e Tate. - 9 s 

‘Phe other part of the water was condenfed at | COLLET. n-J. (Fr. from collum, Lat. the A colliquative fever is fuch as is attended witb 


a diarrhæa, or fweats, from too lax a contexture 
of the fluids, Quincy. 
Jt is a confequent of a burning colliguative te- 
ver, whereby the humours, far, and fleth of the 
body are melted. Harvey. 
COLLIQUERA CTION. w. f. [colliquefacio, 
Latin.) The aét of melting together ; 
reduction to one mafs by fluxion in the 
fire. 

After the incorporation of metals by fimple colli- 
qvefutiicn, for the better difcovering of the nature 
and confents aad diffeata of metals, it would be 
tried by incorporating of their diffolutions, 

Bacon's Phyfical Remains, 
Covni’ston. n. f. [from collifo, Latin.) 
3. The act of itriking two bodies together, 

Or, by collifion of two bodies, grind 
The air attrite to fire. Milton's Paradife Lof. 

The flint and: the fteel you may move apart as. 
long as you pleafe; but it is the hitting and collie 

Jon of them that muft make them trike fire. 
Bentley. 


2. The ftate of being {truck together; a 
clafh, 
Then 


neck. } 

1. Anciently fomething that went about 
the neck ; fometimes the neck. 

2. That'part of a ring in which the ftone 
is fet. 

3: A term ufed by turners: 

ò Corrine, v. a [collido, Lat.] To 
ftrike againft each other ; to beat, to 
dath, to knock together. 

Scintillations are’ not the accenfion of air Upon 
collifion, but inflammable eMuencies from the bo- 
dics collided. Brown, 

Coi tier. x. f [from coal.) 
t. A digger of coals; one that works in 
the coal-pits. 
z. A coal-merchant; a dealer in coals, 
I knew a nobleman a great prafier, a great tim- 
e ` berman, agreat collier, and agreat Landman, Bacon. 


3--A fhip-that carries. coals. 
Co'rtiery. w. / [from collier.] 
1. The place’where coals are dug. 
Z. The coal trade. 


the furface of the earth, and fent forth collet ively 
tato ftanding fprings and rivers. l 
Wosdward's: Natural Hiftory. 
Covre cTor. w. f. [collefor, Latin.] 
1. A gatherers he that colleéts {catered 
things together. . 
2. A compiler ; one that gathers {cattered 
pieces into one book. 

The. grandfather might be the Grit coller of 
tiem into a body. Hale's Common Lagu of Eng'und. 

Volumes without the col/eAcr’s own tefl- ions. 

Addifen. 

The beft Englith hiftorian, when his {tile grows 
antiquated, will be only confidered as a tedious 
‘relater of fads, and perhaps confulted to furnith 
materials for fome future col/zéfor, Swift. 

3. A tax-gatherer; a man employed in 
levying duties or tributes, 

A great part of this treafure is now embezzled, 
lavithed, and feafted away by colleéicrs, and other 
officers. emplis 

The commiffions of the revenue are difpofed of, 
and the coletas ase appointed’ by the commif. 
gonere Swift. 
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Then fcom: the clafhes between popes and kings, 

Debate, lixe fparks from flint's cc/lificn, {prings. 
D:rbam. 

The devil fometimes borrowed fire fram’ the 
altar to'coniume the votaries 5 and, by the mutual 
ecllifion of well-meant zcal, fet even orthodox 
Cinia‘tians in a flame. Decay of Piety. 

Yo COLLOCATE. v. a. [colloco, Latin.) 
To place ; to ftation. 

If you dcfire to fuperinduce any virtue upon a 
perfon, take the creature in which chat virtue is 
moft eminent: of that creature take the part: 
whercin that virtue is collocate. Bacen. 

CoLrLoca Tion. x. f. (collocatio, Latin.) 
1. The att of placing ; difpofition. 
2. The flate of being placed. 

In the collocation of the Spirits in bodies, the cel- 
kcagjon is equal or unequal į and the fpirits coaccr- 
vate or diffufed. ` Bacen 

CoLLocu Tion, n. f. [collocutio, Latin.} 
Conference ; converfation. 

Jo Cotio’cve. x. u. [probably from col- 
loquor, Latin.] To wheedle; to flatter; 
to pleale with kind words. A low word. 


Co'LLor. z.-j. [It is derived by Ainfhew 


from coal and op, a rather broiled upon 
the coals; a carbonade.] 
3. A fmall flice of meat. 


Sweetbread and col/cps were with fkewers prick’d 


About the fides. Dryden's Fables. 
A ccak perhaps has mighty things protefs'd; 
Then fent up but two dishes nicely dreft ; 
What fignifies Scotch ccllops to a fean? 
, King’s Cookery. 
2. A piece of any animal. 
The lion is upon his death-bed : not an enemy 
that does not apply for a co/lop ofhim. L*Efrange. 
3- In burlefque language, a child. 
_ Come, Sir page, 
Look on me with yourwelkin eye, fwect villain, 
Moft dear'ft, my o!-op. Sbakefpeore's Winter's Tale. 
‘Thou art a collsp of my ficth, 
And for thy fake ] have thed many a tear. 
Sbakefpeare's Henry VI. 
Covro’qurat. adj. { from colloquy. ]} W hat- 
ever relates to common converfation. 
CoL Loquy. n. fe [colloguium, Latin.] 
Conference ; converfation ; alternate 
difcourfe ; talk. 
My earchly, by his heav’nly over-power'd, 
In that celestial colezuy {ublime; 
As with an object that excels the fenfe, 
Dazzled, and fpént, funk down. Milton's Par. Loft. 
In retirement make frequent colleguies, or fhort 
difcourfings, between Ged and'thy own foul. Tayler. 


Co Lrow. n. /. [More properly colly, from 
coal.) 

Collvw is the word by which they denote black 
grime of burnt coals, or wood. Weadaward on Foffils. 

Cortuctancy. n. f. [ccllu@or, Lat.] 
A tendency to conteit; oppofition of nå- 
ture. 

COLLUCTA TION. af. [collufatio, Lat. | 
Conteit; ftruggle ; contrariety ; oppofi- 
tion; fpite. 

The thermæ, natural baths, or hot fprings, do 


not ewe their heat to any ccl/uctution or effervel- 
cence of the minerals in them. 


Wocdiwward's Natural Hiftory. 

To COLLUDE. v. n. [ colludo, Lat.) To 

confpire in a fraud ; to actin concert; 
to play into the hand of each other. 


Coitu‘sion. n. f. {colluffo, Latin. ] 
Collufica is, in our common law, a deceitful 
Agreement or compact between ‘two or more, for 
the one part to bring an action againft the other to 
fome evil pyrpofe; asto defr7 athird of his 
sight, Cowell. 
5 


CorLu’sive. adj. [from collude.] Frandu- 
Cortu’sıveLY. adu. [from collufive.] In 


Corru'sory. adj, [from colludo, Latin.) 
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Ey the ignorance of the merchants, or dithonefty 
of weavers, or the collufisn of both, the ware wa 
bad, and the price exceifive. Swift. 


lently concerted. 
a manner fraudulently concerted. 


Carrying on a fraud by fecret concert. 


Co'LLY. a. f [from coal.] The finut. of 


coal. 

Suppofe thou faw her dreffed in fome old hir- 
fute attire, out of fafhion, coarfe raiment, be- 
imcared with foot, colly, perfumed with opoponax. 

Burton on Melancholy. 
To Cotty. wv. a. To grime with coal ; to 
{mut with coal. 

Biief as the lightning in the cellied night, 
That, in a {pesn, unfolds both heav'n and earth ; 
And, ere a man hath pow’r to fay, behold, 

The jaws of darknefs do devour it up. , Shake/p. 


COLLY RIUM. n.f. [Latin.}] An ointment 
for the eyes. 

COLMAR. n. f. [Fr.] A fort of pear. 

Co’tocn Earth. x. /. Is a deep brown, 
very light baftard ochre, which is no 
pure native fofil; but contains more 
vegetable than mineral matter, and 
owes its origin to the remains of wood 
long buried inthe earth. Hr// on Fofils. 

Co’Lon. n. f. (xiro, a member. ] 

1. A point [:] ufed to mark a panfe greater 
than that of a comma, and lefs than that 
of a period. Jts ufe is not very exaétly 
fixed; nor is it very neceflary, being 
confounded by moft with the femicolon. 
It was ufed, before punétuation was re- 
fined, to mark almoft any fenfe lefs than 
a period. ‘Fo apply it properly, we 
fhould place.it, perhaps, only where the 
fenfe is continued without dependence 
of grammar or conftrution ; as, J love’ 
him, I defpife him: I have long ceafed to 
truft, but fhall never forbear to fuccour 

iM. 

2. The greateft and wideft of all the in- 
teftines, about eight or nine hands 
breadth long. It begins where the ilium 
ends, in the cavity of the os tlium.on 
the right fide ; from thence afcending 
by the kidney on the fame fide, it paffes 
under the concave fide of the liver, to 


» which it is fometimes tied, as likewife 


to the gall-bladder, which tinges it yel- 
low in that place : then it runs under the 
, bottom of the ftomach to the fpleen in 
the left fide, to which it is alfo knit: 
from. thence it turns down .to the left 
kidney ; and thence paffing, in form of 
an S, it terminates at the upper part of 
the os facrum in the rectum. Quincy.. 
Now, by your cruelty hard bound, 
I ftrain my guts, my colon wound. Swift. 


The contents of the calcn arc of a four, feud, 
acid fmell in rabbits. Floyer on the Humours. 


CO’LONEL. x. J. [of uncertain etymo- 
logy. Skzamerainagines it originally co- 
Jonialis, the leader of acolony. . Minfhew 
deduces it from colonna, a pillar: ås," 
patria columen; exercitus columen. Each 
is plaufible. ] “he chief commander of a 
regiment ;. a field officer of the highet 
rank, next to the general officers. Jt is” 
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now generally founded with only two 
diftingt fyllables, col’nel. ire 
The chiefeft help muft be the care of the coo- 
nel, that hath the governmentiof all his garrifon. 
© Spenjer cn Ireland. 
Captain or-co'oncl, or knight in arms, 
Whofe chance on thefe defencelefs doors may feize, 
If deed of honour did thee ever pleafey 
Guard them, and him within protect from harms. 
Milan. 
Co'LONELSHIP. n. /. [from colonel.) The 
oftice or character of coloncl. 
While he continued a fubaltern, he complained 
againit the pride of colonels towards their cfficers, 
yet, in a few minutes after*he hed reccived. his 
commiffion for a regiment, he confeffed that tolo- 
relfhip was coming taft upon him. Swift. 

To Co’tonize. v. as [from colony.} Vo 
plant with inhabitants ; to fettle with 
new planters; to plant with colonies, 

There was never an hand drawn, that did double 
the rett of the habitable world, before this ; for fo 
a man may truly term it, if he fhall put to account 
as well that that is, as that which may be herc- 
after, by the farther occupation and colenizing of 
thofe countries: and yct it cannot be affirmed, if ~ 
one freak ingenuoufly, that it was the propagation 
of the Chriftian faith that was the adamant ef thar 
difcovery, entry, and plantation; but gold and 
filver, and temporal profit and glory ; fo that what 
was firit in God's providence, was but fecond in 
man's appetite and intention. Bacon's Holy War. 

‘Druina hath advantage by acqueft of iilands, 
which the colonizeth and fortifieth daily. 

Hewwel’s Vocal Feref. 

Cotonna’De.n. f. [from colonna, Ital. a 
column. ] l . 

1. A periftyle of a circular figure ; or a fe- 

ries of columns difpofed in a circle, and 

infulated within fide. Builder’s Di&. 
Here circling colonnades the ground inclofes 

And here the marble ftatues breathe in rows. 

: a< to MAddilcn 
Any feries or range of pillars. 

For you my colonnades extend their wings. Pope. 

CO’LONY. 2./. [colonia, Latin.} . 

1. A body of people drawn from the mo- 
ther-country to inhabit fome. diftant 
place. 

To thefe new inhabitants and colonics he gavéthe 
fame law under which they were born and. bred. 
pad fer on Irelands 

Rooting out thefe two rebellious fepts, he placed 

Enzlith colonies in their rooms. Dawicsion Irclard. 
Ohiris,. or the Bacchus. of. the ancients, sis: re- 

ported to have civilized the Indians, planting,co/2- 

nies, and building citics. * Arbuthnot cn Coinse 
The country planted ; a plantation: 
The rifing city, which trom far you fee, 

Is Carthage, anda Tyriaocolony. Dryden's Virgil. 

Co'Lor HONY 2. f. [from Colophon, a city 
whence it came.} Rofin. 

Of Venetian turpentine, flowly evaporating 
about a fourth or filth part, the remaining fub- 
ftance fuffered tacool, would afford ms acoherent - 
body, or a fine cclcphony.’” Boyle. 

Turpentines and ‘oils leave a colopbony, upon a 
feparation of their'thinaer oil. z 

, Floyer on the Humours. 

COLOQUI NTEDA. n. f. [colocynthis, Lat. 
xordnry Dig. | The fruit of a plant of the 
fame name, brought from the Levant, 
about the bignefs of a large orange, and 
often called bitter apple. Both the {eed 
and pulp are intolerably bitter, Itis a 
violent purgative, of contiderable ufe in 
medicine. Chambers, 

COLORATE. adj. [coloratus, Lat. ] Co. 
loured ; dyed ; marked or flained with 
fome colour. 


Ze 


Ze 
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Had the tunicles-and humours of theeye been 
celate, many rays from vifible objects would have 
been itopt. = Ray. 

CoLora'TION. n.f. [coloro, Latin. ] 
1. The art or practice of colouring. 

Some bodies havsa more departable nature than 
others, as is evident in coloration; for a {mall 
quantity of faffron: will tinct more than a great 
quantity of brafi!: Bucon. 

z. The ftate of being coloured. 

Amongft .curio“ties I thall place ecloratizn, 
though fomewhat better; for beauty in flowers is 
their preheminence. Bacor’s Nat. Hifl. 

Cororr’ rick. adj. [colorificus, Latin.) 
That which has the power of producing 
dyes, tints, colours, or hues. 

In this compofition of white, the feveral rays 
do not fuffer any change in their colorifvk qualities 
by alting Upon onc another; but are only mixed, 
and by a mizture of their colours produce white. 


, Newton's Opticks. 
COLO’SSE. n. f [cole uS, Latin. ] A 


COLO’SSUS. f -ftatue ot enormous mag- 


nitude. 
.' Not to mention the walls and palace of Baby- 
_ lon, the pyramids of Egypt, or colzje ot Rhodes. 
Temple. 
There huge col-/fus rofe, with trophies crown'd, 
And run'ck characters were grav’d around. Pope. 


Corosse’an. adj. (coloffeus, Lat.] In form 
of a coloffus ; of the height and bignefs 
of fuch a atue ; giantlike. 

CO’LOUR. n. f. [color, Latin. ] 

3.: The appearance of bodies. to the eye 
only ; hue; dye. t. 

ft is a vulgar idea of the colours of folid bodies, 
when we perceive them to be a red, or blue, or 
green tincture of the furface; but a philofophical 
idea, when we conGider the various colours to be 
different fenfations, excited in us by the refraét- 
e3 rays of light, rcfleéted on our eyes in a diferent 
manner, according to the different fizc, or fhape, 
or firuation of the particles of which furfaces are 


compofed. Watts. 
Her hair fhall be of what colour it pleafe God. 
Shakefpeare. 


For though our eyes can nought but colours fee, 

Yet colcurs give them not their pow’r of fight. 
Davies. 

The lights of colours are more refrangible one 
than another in this order; red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, indigo, deep violet. Newton's Opticks. 

2. The frefhnets, or appearance of blood 
in the face. 

My checks no longer did their cofcur baaft. Dryd. 

A fudden horror feiz'd his giddy head, 

~ And his ears trickled, and his colour fied... Dryden. 
3. The tintof the painter. 
i Whenveach bold figure Juft begins to live, 
. Thertreach’rous co/surs the fair art betray, 
And ajl the bright creation fades away. Pepe. 
4. The reprefentation of any thing fuper- 
ficially examined. 

Their wifdom is only of this world, to put falfe 
colours upon things, to call good evil, and evil good, 
againit the conviction of their own coniciences. 

i= Swift. 
5. Concealment; palliation; excufe ; fu- 
perficial cover. 


It is no matter if Ido hale; I have the wars for | 


my celcur, and my fénfion fhall ftem the more 

reafonable. 
Their fin admitted no cckur or excufe, 

„King Charles. 

6. Appearance ;. pretence; falfe Mew. 

Under theclour of cormmending him, 

I have acceis my own love to prefer. Shak peared 

Merchants came to Rhodes with a great thip 


Jaded with:corn; under the colour’ of the fale where- | 


of, they noted all that was done in the city. 


Knoles s Bifhry of the Turks. 


Shakcfpeare's Herr \V. 
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7. Kmd; fpecies; character. 


Boys and women are, for the moit part, cattle of 
this couleur. Shake/peare’s As you like it. 


8. In the Surat, a tandard ; an enfign of 


war: they fay the cclours of the foot, and 
ftandard of the horfe. 


He at Venice gave 
His body to that pleafant country’s earth, 
And his pure foul unto his captain Chrift, 
Under whole co/curs he had fought fo long. 
: i Shake/peare’s Richard Il. 
Againft all checks, rebukes, and manners, 
I mutt advance the colzurs of my love, 
And not retire. Shatelp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
The banks were filled with companies, paffing 
ail along the river under their cc/ours, with trum- 
pets founding. Knolles. 


g. Colours is ufed fingularly by ddi/on. 


An author compares a sagged coin to a tattered 
colours. Addifon. 


To Co’Lour. v. a. [coloro, Latin. ] 
1. To mark with fome hue, or dye. 


The rays, to fpeak properly, are not coloured: 
in them there is nothing elie than a certain power 
and difpofition to ftir-up a fenfation of this or that 
colour. Newton's Opticks. 


2. To palliate; to excufe ; to drefs in fpe- 


cious colours, or fair appearances. 
I told him, that] would not favour or colour in 
any fort his former folly. Raleigh's Ejjays. 
+ He colours the falfehood of Æ neas by an exprefs 
command trom Jupiter to forfake the queen. 
Dryden's Dedicat. Æ neid. 


3. To make plaufible. 


We have fcarce heard of an infurretion that 
was not coloured with grievances of the highett 
kind, or countenanced by one or more branches of 
the legiflature. Adidifon's Freeholder. 


4. To CoLour a ftranger’s goods, is when 


a freeman allows a foreigner to enter 
goods at the Cuftom Houfe in his name ; 
fo that the foreigner pays but fingle 
duty, when he ought to pay double. 
Phillips. 


To Co’Lour. v.n. To bluth. A low word,. 


only ufed in converfation. 


Co'LOURABLE. adj. [from colour.] Spe- 


cious; plaufible. It is now little ufed. 
They have now a colourahle pretence to with- 
fland innovations, having accepted of other laws 
and rules already. Spenfer. 
They were giad to lay hold on fo cafourable a 
Matter, and to traduce him as an author of {uipi- 
cious innovation. Hooker. 
Had I facrificed ecclefiaftical government and 
revenues to their covetoufnefs and ambition, they 
would have found no colourable neceffity of an 
armye 
We hope the mercy of God will.confider us unto 
fome mineration of our offences; yet had not the 

fincerity of our parents fo cokurable expeRations. 
Brent's Vulgar Errours. 


Co’rouraBLy. adv. [from colcurable.] 


Specioufly ; plaufibly. 
The proceis, howfoever cofsurably awarded; hath 
not hit the very mark whereat it was dire&@ed. 
Pacon. 


Co‘Louren. participial adj. [from colour.) 


King Charles. 
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CLOURIST. n. f: [from colour.] A paine 


ter who excels in giving the proper co~ 
lours to his defigns. 
Titian, Paul Veronefe, Van Dyeky and the rcft 


of the good colcurifs, have come neareft to nature. 
Dryden's Dufrefrioye 


Co’Lour ess. adj. [from -olour.] With- 


out colour; not diitinguifhed by any 


hue ; tranfparent. 

Tranfparent fubftances,. as glafs, water, and ait, 
when made very thin by boing blown into bubbles, 
or otherways formed into plates, exhibit various 
colours, according to their various thinnefs ; ale 
though, at a greater thicknefs, they appear very 
clear and colourdef:. Newton's Optickse 

Pellucid colourle/s glafs or water, by being beaten 
into a powder or froth, do acquire a very intenfe 
whitenefs. Bentleye 


COLT. 2./. [cole, Saxon. F 
1. A young horfe: ufed commonly for the 


male offspring of a horfe, as foal for the 


female. 
The colt hath about four ycars of growth, and 
fo the fawn, and fo the calf. Bacon's Nat. Hiflory. 
Like colts or unmanaged hortes, we ftart at dead 
bones and lifelefs blocks. Taylor's Haly Living. 
No fports, but what belong to war, they know » 
To break the ftubborn ca/r, to bend the bow. 
Do dens LEncide 


z. A young foolith fellow. 


Ay, tnat’s a colt, indeed ; for he doth nothing 
but talk of his horfe. Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 


To Court. v.n. [from the noun.} Torfrifks 


to be licentious; to run at large without 


rule ; to riot; to frolick. 

As foon as they were out of fight by themfelves, 
they fhook off thcir bridles, and began to cat anew 
more licentioufly than before. 


Spenfer’s State of Irelande 


To Cour. ye a. To befool. 


What a plague mean ye, to colt me thus? 
Shakefpeare’s Henry lV. 


Co.ts-root. m f. [rufilago ; from colt 


and )foor.} It hath a radiated flower, 
whole difk. confifts of many florets, but 
the crown compofed of many half florets: 
the embryos are included in a-multifid 
flowercup, which. turns» to. downy feeds 
fixed in a bed. Miller. 


Coits-Trootm. mf. [from colt and tooth. } 
1. An imperfect or fuperfluous tooth in: 


young horfes. 


2. A love of youthful pleafure ; a difpofi~ 


tion to the practices of youth, 
Wel faid, lord Sands; 

Your, colts-toorb is not caft yet ? ==- 

—No, my lord; nor fhalt net, while I havea 
ftump. Shakefpearc. 


Co’LtER. 7i f. [culzon, Sax. culter, Lat.]} 


The fharpiron of a plough that cuts the 
ground perpendicularly to the fhare. 


Coitisu. adj. {from colt.) Having. the: 


tricks of. a-cole ; wanton. 


‘Co Luenine. adj. [colubrinus,.Latin.], 
us Relating to a ferpent. 


Streaked ;, diverfified. with varicty of}.2. Cunning);, crafty. 


hués.. 


The colsured are coaster juiced,. and therefore fe 


not fo weilsand-cqually coneodteds 
Baccn's Natural Hiflory. 


Co’Lourina. a. f {from colour.] The 


part of' the painter’s art that teaches to 
lay on his colours with propriety and 
beauty. 

But as the flighteft fxetch,.if juftly trac’d, 
Is by. ill colouring but the more. difyrac'd ; 


So by fallc learning is good tcuéedefacid. Pope. 


Co’cumBary. n. f. (columbarium, Lat. ] 


Asdovecot ;. a: pigcon-houfe. 
The earth of columbaries, or dovehoufes, is much: 
dcfired in the artifice of faltpetre. , 
Brown's Kulgar Ereours. 


Co’Lumpine. zi f. [columbina, Latin } A. 


plant with leaves like the-meadow rue. 
Miller. 
Columbines are of feveral forts and.colours. They 
flowex in the. cad of May, when few other flowers. 
fhewe NGcrtimer.- 
Co LUMBINB. 
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Co’.umBine. n. f. [columbinus, Lat.) A]2. The top or creft of a cock, fo called 


kind of violet colour, or changgeere 
dove colour. ié. 

CO'LUMN. n. f. [columaa, Latin.) 

1. A round pillar. 

Some of the old Greek columns, and altare, 
were brought from the ruins of Apollo`s temple at 
Delos. Peacham. 

Round broken ce/umrs clafping ivy twin'd. Pope. 

2. Any body of certain dimenfons prefling 
vertically upon its bafe. 

The whole weight of any column of the atmo- 
fphere, and likewife the Specifick gravity of its 
bafis, are certainly known by many experiments. 

Bentley. 

3. [In the military art.] The long file or 
row of troops, or of baggage, of an army 
in its march. An army marches ‘in one, 
two, three, or more columns, according 
as the ground will allow. 

4. [With ere | A column is half a 
pases when divided into two equal parts 

y a line paffing through the middle, 
from the top to the bottom; and, by 
feveral parallel lines, pages are often 
divided into three or more columns. 

COLUMNAR. adj. [from column.) 

CoLuMNA‘RIAN. } Formed in columns. 

White colvmnar {par out of a ftone-pit. 

Woodward on Foffils. 

Corvu’res. n. f. [coluri, Latin; xerovgss.] 

Two great circles fuppofed to pafs through the 
poles of the world: one through the equinottial 
points, Arics and Libra; the other through the 
folftitial points, Cancer ard Capricorn. They are 
called the equinoétial and folftitial cofures, and di- 
vide the ecliptick into four equal parts. The 
points where they interfcct the ecliptick are called 
the cardinal points. Harris. 

Thrice the equinodtia! line 

He circled ; four times.crofs'd the car of night 

From pole'to pole, traverfing each cofure. Milton. 
COMA. n.f. [xopza.] A morbid difpo- 

fition to fleep; a lethargy. 

Co’mart. n. f: This word, which I have 
only met with in one place, feems to 
fignify treaty ; article; from con, and 
mart, or market. 

By the fame comart, 

And carriage of the articles deiign’d, 

His fell to Hamlet. Shake[peare’s Hamlet. 
Co’mate. n. f. [con and adel Compa- 
~ nion. 

My comates and brothers in exile. 

Shakefpeare’s As you like it. 

Comatose. adj. [from coma.) Lethar- 
gick; fleepy to a difeafe. 

Our bef caitor is from Ruffia; the great and 
principal ufe whereot, is in hyfterical and comarofe 
cafes. Grew. 

COMB in the end, and Comp in.the be- 
ginning of names, feem to be derived 
from the Britith 4um, which fignifies a 
low fituation. Gibjon’s Camden. 

Come, in Cornifh, figmihes a‘walley, and 
had the fame meaning anciently in the 
French tongue. 


COMB. 2. f: (camb, Saxon; kam, Dut.) 
I. An intrument to feparate and adjuit 


the hair. 
By fair Ligea’s golden comb, 

Wherewith fhe fits on diamond rocks, 
Slecking her foft ailuring locks. Milton. 
1 made an infrument in fathion of a comb, 
wiiofe teeth, being in number fixteen, were about 
an inch ard a half bread, and the intervals of the 
fect about two inches wides Newton. 


from its pectinated indentures. 
Cocks have great combs and fpurs, hens little or 
none. Bacon. 
High was his com, and coral red withal, 
With dents embattled like a caftle-wall. Dryden. 
3. The cavities in which the bees lodge 
their honey. Perhaps from the fame 


word which makes the termination of 


towns, and fignifies hollow or deep, 
This in affairs of ftate, 
Employ’d at home, abides within the gate, 
To fortify the cobs, to build the wall, 
To prop the ruins, left the tabrick fail. 


Dryden's Virgil. 


To Comes. w. a. [from the noun.) 
1. To divide, and clean, and adjuft the 
hair with a comb. 
Her care thal! be 
To comb your noddle with a three-legge’d ftool. 
Shakefpcare. 
Divers with us, that are grown grey, and yet 
would appear young, find means to make their hair 
black, by combing it, as they fay, with a leaden 
comb, or the like. Bacon. 
She with ribbons tied 
His tender neck, and comb'd his Glken hide. 
Dryden's Æreid. 
There was a fort of engine, from which were 
extended twenty long poles, wherewith the man- 
mountain combs his head. Swift. 
2. Tolay any thing confifting of filaments 
{mooth, by drawing through narrow in- 
teritices ; as, to comb wool. 
Coms-Brusn. x. fe [comb and bruh.) A 
brufh to clean combs. l 
COMB-MAKER. 2. fa [comb and maker.) 
One whofe trade is to make combs. 
This woud is of ufe for the turner, engraver, 
carver, and comb-maker. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 


To COMBAT. v. n. [combattre, Fr.) 


1. To fight: generally in a duel, or hand 
to hand. 
Pardon me, 1 will not combat in my fbirt. 
Skake/peare. 
2. To act in oppofition, as the acid and 
alkali combat. 
Two planets ruthing from afpe& malign 
Of fierceft oppofition in mid fky, 
Should combat, and their jarring {pheres confound. 
Milton. 
To ComBatT.v.a. Tooppofe ; to fight. 
Their opprefiors. have changed the fcene, and 
combated the opinions in their true thape. - 
Decay of Piety. 
Love yields at laft, thus combated by pride, 
And the fubmits to be the Roman's bride. 
Granville. 
Co’mBatT.a./. [from the verb.] Contett ; 
battle ; duel; ftrife ; oppofition: gene- 
rally between two, but fometimes it is 
ufed for battle. f 
Thofec regions were full both of cruel monfters 
and monftrous men ; all which, by private combuts, 
they delivered the countries of. Sidney. 
The noble combat that, ‘twixt joy and forrow, 
was fought in Paulina! She had one eye declined 
for the lois of her hufband, another elevated that 
the oracle was fulfilled. Skakefpeare. 
The combat now by courage muft be tried. Dryd. 


COMBATANT. n, fe [combattant, Fr. 

1. He that fights with another ; duelliit ; 
antagonift in arms. 

So frown'd the mighty combatant, that hell 
Grew darker at their frown. Milton's Par. Lof. 
Who, fingle combatant, 

Duel’d their armies rank’d in proud array, 
Himfelf an army. Afilton’s Agoniftes. 
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He with his fword unfheath'd, on pain of life, 

Commands both combatants to ceafe their ftrife. 
Dryden. 

Like defpairing combatants they ftrive againft 
you, as if they had beheld unveiled the magical 
thield of Ariofto, which dazzled the beholders with 
too much brightnels. Dryden. 

2. A champion. 

When any of thofe combatants ftrips his terms 
of ambiguity, I hall think him a champion fos 
knowlcd<e. ; Lickee 

3. With for before the thing defended. 

Men become combatants for thole opin:ons. Locke. 

Comber. n fı [from comb.] He whofe 
trade it is to difentangle wool, and lay 
it {mooth for the {pinner. 

Co'MBINATE. adj. [from combinc.} Be- 
trothed ; promifed ; fettled by compact. 
A word of Shake/peare. 

She loft a nobler brother; with him the finew 
of her fortune, her marriage dowry: with both, 
her combinate hufband, this well-feeming Angeio. 

Shakefteare’s Meafure fer Meafuree 
COMBINA TION. x. /. [from combine. 
1. Union for fome certain purpofe ; affoci- 
ation; league. A combination is of 
- private perions ; a confederacy, of Rates 
or fovereigns. 
This canning cardinal 
The articles o° th’ combination drew, 
As himfelf pleas'd. Shakefpeare's Weary VIII. 
2. It is now generally ufed in an ill fenfe ; 
but was formerly indifferent. 

They aim to fubdue all to their own will and 
power, under the dilguifes of holy combinations. 

. King Charles. 
3. Union of bodies, or qualities; com- 
mixture ; conjunction. 

Thefe natures, from the moment of their firft 
combinaticn, have been and are for ever infeparable. 

Hooker. 

Refolution of compound bodies by fire, does not 
fo much enrich mankind as it divides the bodies ; 
as upon the fcore of its making new compounds 
by new combinations. Boyle. 

Ingratitude is always in combination with pride 
and hard-heartednefs. South. 

4. Copulation of ideas in the mind. 

They never fuffer any ideas to be joined in their 
underftandings, in any other or ftronger cembirution 
than what their own nature and correfpondence 
give them. - Locke. 

5. ComBINATION is ufed, in mathema- 
ticks, to denote the variation or altera- 
tion of any number of quantities, letters, 
founds, or the like, in all: the different 
manners pofible. Thus the number of 
poffible changes or combinations of the 
twenty - four letters of the alphabet, 
taken frt two by two, then three by 
three, Sc. amount to 1,391,724,288,. 


887,252,999+425128:493 402,200. 
Chambers. 
To COMBI'NE. v.a. [combiner, Fr. binos 
jungere, Lat.] 
1. To join together. 
Let us not then fufpect our happy ftate, 
As not fecure to fingle or eombin'd. 
Milton's Paradife Loft. 
2. To link in union. 
God, the beft maker of all marriages, 
Combine your hearts in one, your realms in one. 
Shakcfpvare. 
Fricndthip is the cement which really combines 
mankind. Government of the Tongue. 
3. To agree ; to accord ; to fettleby com- 
act. 
i My heart's dear love is fet on his fair daughter; 
. As mine oa hers, fo hers is fet on mine, 
And 
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And all.comhin'd, fave what thou-muft combine 
By Holy marriage. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 
4- To join words or ideas together: op- 
pofed to analy/e. 
Jo COMBINE. © x. i 
1. To coalefce 5 to unite each with other. 
Ufed both of things and perfons. 
Honour and policy, like unfever'd triends 
I’ th’ war, do grow together: grant that, and tell 


me 
-~ An peace what each of them by th’ other lofes, 
-That they combine not there? Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
2. To unite in friendfhip or delign. 
1i Combine together “gainft the enemy ; 
For thefe domeftick and particular broils 
Are not the quefion here. Sbakep. King Lear. 
i You with your foes combine, á 
And feem your own deitruction to defiga. 
h \ Dryden's durongzebe. 
Co’msvess. adj. [from comb.] Wanting 2 
comb. or cref. 
What, iscyour creit a coxcomb? — 


‘=A comblefs cock, fo Kate will be my hen. Séuk.- 


COMBU'ST. adj. [froin comburo, combuf- 
tum, Lat.) 

When a planet is not above eight degrees and a 
half diftant from the fun, eigher before or atter 
him, it is faid to be combu/t, or in gombuftion. 

Harris. 
ComBu stiscre. adj. {comburo, combuftum, 

Lat.] Having the quality of catching 

fire ; fufceptible of fré. i 

'Charcoals, made out of the wood of oxycedar, 
are white, becaufe their vapours are rather fulphu- 

+ “reous than of any other combuftibde fubftance. 
Brown's Vulgar Ervcurs. 

Sin is to the foul tike firc to combuffible matter ; 
it affirpilates before it deitroys ir. South. 

They are but frewed over with a little peniten- 
tial athes; and will, as foon as they meet with 
combuftible matter, flame out. Decay of Piety. 

‘The @ame fhall Rill remain ; 
Nor, till the fuel perifh, can decay, 
By nature form'd on things combu/tible to prey. 
Dryden. 
‘Cousu’stistensss. n. f. [from combu/- 
tible.| Aptnefs to take fire. 
Comsustion. »./. [French.] 
a. Conflagration.; burning ; confumption 
by fire. 

‘The future combuffion of the earth is to be ufher- 
ed in and accompanicd with violent impreffions 
‘upon nature. Burnet. 

2. Tumult’; hurry ; „hubbub ; bufle ; 
hurly burly. 

Mutual combsfions, blondfheds, and waftes may 
enforce them, threugh very faintne(s, after the ex- 
perience of fo endlets milesies. Hooker. 

Prophefying, with accents terrible, 

Of dire combuflicn, and confus’d events, 
Bew-hetch'd to ch’ woeful time. Shake/p. Mach. 

Thofe crue! wars between the heufes of York 
and Lancafter, brought all England into an horrible 
combuflun, Raleigh. 

Hew much more of pow’r, 
A:my igainft army, numberlefs to raife 
Dreadful combufticn warring, and difturb, 
Though not deftroy, their happy native feat! Afi/r. 

But fay, fromwhence this new cossbyftion {prings? 

den. 

The comet moves in an inconceivable fury, and 
combuffion, and at the fame time with an exact re- 
gularity. Addifon's Guardian. 

To COME. vin. pret. came, particip. come. 
[coman, Saxon ; komen, Dut. kommen, 
German.) 

1. To remove from a diftant to a nearer 


place ; to arrive: oppofed to go. 
And troubled blood through his pale face was feen 
To come and go, with tidings trom the hears. 


Fairy Queen. 
Vor. 1. 


Cæfar will come forth to-day. Shak. Julius Ce/. 
Coming to look on yau, thinking you dead, 
I fpake unto the crown as having fenfe. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 
The colour of the king doth come and go, 
~ Between his purpofe and his confcience. 
Shakefpedre’s King Jobn. 
The Chriftians having ftood almoft all the day in 
order of battle, in the fight of the enemy, vainly 
expecting when he ¢hould come forth to give them 
battle, returned at night unto their camp. 
Knolles`s Hiflory of the Turks. 
“Tis true that fince the fenate’s fuccour came, 
They grow mo.e bold. Dryden's Tyrannick Lowe. 
This Chriftian woman! 
Ah! there the mifchiet comcs. 
Rowe's Royal Convert. 
2. To draw near; to advance towards. 
By the psicking of my thumbs, 
Something wicked this way comes. Shak. Macheth. 
3. To move in any manner towards an- 
other; implying the idea of being re- 
ceived by another, or of tending to- 
wards another. The word always re- 
fpeéts the place to which the motion 
tends, not that place which it leaves ; 
yet this meaning is fometimes almoft 


evanefcent and imperceptible. 
1 did hear 
The galloping of horfe: who was 't came by? 
Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
Bid them cover the table, ferve in the meat, and 
we Will come in to dinner. 
Shakelpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 
As fuorg as the commandment came abroad, the 
children of ifrael brought in abundance the firft 
fruits. 2 Chronicles. 
* Knowledge isa thing of their own invention, or 
which they come to by fair reafoning. 
Burnet’s Theory. 
It is impofMible to come near your Lordfhip, at 
any time, without receiving fome favour. Congreve. 
None may come in view, but fuch as are perti- 
` nent. Locke. 
No perception af bodies, at a diftance, may be 
accounted for by the motion of particles coming 
from them, and ftriking on owr organas. Locke. 
They take the colour of what is laid before 
them, and as foon lofe and refign it to the next 
thathappens to come in their way. Locke. 
God has made the intellectual world harmoni- 
ous and beautiful without us; but it will never 
come into our heads all at once. Loeke. 


4. To proceed ; to iffue. 


Behold, my fon, which came forth of my bowels, 
feeketh my life. 2 Sum. xvi. 11. 
5. To advance from one ftage or condi- 


tion to another. 
Truft me, I am exceeding weary === 
—Is it come to that? I had thought wearinefs 
durf not have attackcd one of fo high blood. 
Sbakefpeare’s Henry 1V. 
Though he would aftes have turned his tecth 
upon Spain, yet he was taken order with before it 
came tò that. Bacon. 
Seditious tumults, and feditiou: fames, differ no 
more but as brother and fitter; if it come to that, 
that the beft actions of a ftate are taken in an ibl 
fenfe and traduced. Bacon. 
His foldicrs had tkirmithes with the Numidians, 
fo that once the fkirmiib was like to come to a juit 
battle. Krolles. 
When it came to that once, they that had moft 
fieh wifhedthey had had lefa. L ERrange. 
Every new {prung palon is a part of the ation, 
except we conceive nothing action till the players 
come to blows, Dryden. 
The force whereby bodies cohere is very much 
greater when they come to immediate contact, than 
wheo they are at-ever fo tmall @ finite ditance, 
Chayne't Philofophical Prini ples. 
6. To be brought to iome condition either 
for better or worle, implying fome de- 
gree of cafvalty: with fo. 
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One faid'to Ariftippus, tis a frange thing why 
men fhould rather give to the poor than to philofo- 
phers. He anfwered, becaufe they think them- 
felves may fooner come to be poor than to be phi- 
lofophers. Bacon's Apophibegms- 

His fons come to honour, and he knoweth it note 

che 

He being come to the eftate, keeps a bufy family. 

~ Locke. 

You were told your mafter had gone to a tavern,” 
and comc to fome mifchance. Swifte 


7. To attain any condition or character. 

A ferpent, ere he comes to be a dragon, 

Does eat a bat. Ben Fonjon’s Cataline. 
He wonder'd how fhe carme ta know ' 

What he had done, and meant todo. Hudibras. 
The teftimony of confcience, thus informed, 

comes to be fo authentick, and fo much to be relied 

upon. South 


8. To become. y 
So came I a widow 3 
And never fhall have length of life enough 
To rain upon remembrance with mine eyes. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 
When he returns from hunting, 
I will not fpeak with him; fay I am fick. 
IF you! come fleck of former fervices, 
You fhali do-well. Shakclpeare's King Frar, 
How came the publican juttified, but by a fhert 
and humble prayer? *Duppa’s Rules for Devioticn. 
g. To arrive at fome act or habit, or dif 
pofition. 
They would quickly come to have a natural ab- 


horrence for that which they found made them 
flighted. Locke. 


10. To change from one ftate into another 
defired ; as the butter comes, when the 


parts begin to feparate in the churn. 

It is reported, that if you lay good ftore of ker- 
nels of grapes about the root of a vine, it will 
make the vine come earlier, and profper better. 

Bacon's Natura! Hiffory. 

Then butter does refufe to ccme, , 
And love proves crofs and humourfome. Hadibras. 

In the coming or fprouting of malt, as it muft 

- not come too little, fo it muft not come too. much.’ 
Mortimere 
11. To become .prefent, and no longer 


future. 
A time will come, when my maturer mufe 
In Cæfar's wars a nobler theme hall chufe. 
Dryden's Virgil, 
12. To become prefent, and no longer ab- 
fent. 
That’s my joy 
Not to have {een before; for nature now 
Comes all at once, confounding my delight. 
Dryden's King Arthur. 
Mean while the gods the dome of Vulcan throng, 
Apollo comes, and Neptune came along. 
Pope's Ody fey» 
Come then, my fricnd, my genius, come along, 
Thou matter of the poct and the fong! Pope. 


13. To happen; to fall out. . 
The duke of Cornwall, and Regan his duchefs, 

will be here with him this night.-— 
—Flow comes that? Shakefpeare’s King Lear, 


14. T'o betal, as an event. 
Lec me, alone that I may {peak, and let come on 
m what will, Fob, xiii, 136 
t5. To follow as a confequence. 
Thofe that are kin to the king, never prick 
their Anger but they fay, there is fome ot the 
king’ blood ‘pilt. How comesthut? Says he, that 
takes upon him notto conceive: the anfwer ir, I 

am the king's poor coufin, Sir. 
Shake/prare’s Henry VV. 
16. Toceafe very lately from fome act or 
fate ; to have’ jut doge or iudered any 

thing. 

David faid unto Uriah, camef. thon not trón thy 
journey ? 2 Sum. xis 10. 


Ty: To 
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17. To Come about. To come to pafs ; to 
fall out; to come into being. Probably 
from the French venir a bout. 

_ And let me {peak to th’ yet unknowing world, 

How thefe things came about. Shakefpeare. 

That chesubim, which now appears as a God to 

a human foul, knows very well that the period 

will come ab:ut in eternity, when the human foul 
thail be as pertect ashe himfelf now is. 

, Addijon's Spc&ator. 

I conclude, however it emes abcut, that things 

are not as they fhould be. x Swift. 

How comes it abeur, that, for above fixty years, 

afairc: have been placed in the hands of new men. 

Swift. 

18. To Come about. To change; to come 


round, 

The wind came about, and fettled in the Weft 
for many days. Bacen'’s Niso Atalantis. 

On better thoughts, and my urg’d reafons, 
They are come abeat, and won to-the true fide. 

Ben Fonfon. 
19. To Come again. ‘To return. 

There came water thereout; and when he had 

drunk, his (pirit came again, and he revived. 


Judges, xv. 19. 
20, Yo Come after. To follow. 


If any man wii coms after me, let bim-deny him- 

fcli, and take up his croi: and follow ine. 
Matthew, xvi. 24. 
21. To Come at. To reach; to get wii- 


in the reach of; to.obtain; to gain. 

Neither fword nor fceptre can cone at confci- 
ence; but it is above and beyond the reach of 
both. Suckling. 

Cats will eat and deftroy your marum, if they 

can come at it. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

In order to come at a truc knowledge of ourtelves, 
we thould confider how far we may deferve praile. 

Addifon. 

Nothing makes a woman more efieemed by the 
oppofite fex than chaftity, and we always prize 
thofe moft who are hardcft to come at. Addif. Spett. 

22. To Come by. To obtain; to gain ; 
to acquire. This feems an irregular and 
improper ufe, but has very powerful au- 
thorifies. : 

Things moft needful to preferve this life, are 
moft prompt and eafy for all living creatures to 
ecne by. Hoaer. 

Love is like a child, 
That longs for every thing that he can come by. 
Shakefpeare. 
Thy cafe 
Shall be my precedent; as thou got’ft Milan, 
Pil come by Naples. Shakefpcare’s Tempeft. 

Are you not afhamed to inforce a poor widow 

to fo rough a courfe to come by her own ? 
Shuakefpeare’s Henry IV. 

The ointment wherewith this is done is made 
of divers ingredients, whereof the ftrangeft and 
hardeit to come by is the mofs of a dead man un- 
busied. Baccn’s Natural Hiflory. 

And with that wicked lye 
A letter they came by, 
From-our king's majcity. Denbam. 

He tells a fad ftory, how hard. it was for him to 
coms by the book of ‘Trigantius. Stilling fiet. 

midh your train this unfeen judge will wait, 
Examine now you came by all your ftate. 

Dryden's Aurengucbe. 

23. To Come ia. To enter. 
~ What, are you there? ceme in, and give fome 

p- Shakefpeare. 

The Gimple ideas, united in the fame fubjedt, 
are as perfectly diltinét as thole that come in by dif- 
ferent. fenfes. Locke. 

a4. To Coms in. Tocomply; to yield; 
to hold out no longer. 

If the acch-rebel Tyrone, in the time of thefe 
ware, fhould offtr tò come in and fubmit himfelf to 
her mayefty, would you not have him received? 

Spenfer on Irclund. 
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The hiceough comes of fulnefs of meat, a 
ally in children, which cauieth an extenfion of the 
ftomach. Bacon. 
_ This comes of judging by the eye, without con- 
fulting the rcaton. ` OL Eftranges 

My young mafter, whatever comes on `t, mulk 
have a wife looked out for him by that time he 
13 of age. Locke. 


36. To Come of. To deviate ; to depart 
from a rule or direction. 
‘The figure'of a bell partaketh of the pyramis, 


but yet coming off and dilating more fuddenly. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftcry. 


37. To Come of. Toefcape; to get free. 
I knew the foul enchanter, though difguis'd ; 
Enter'd the very lime-twigs of his fpells, 
And yep came off- Milton. 
How thou wilt here. come off, furmounts my 
reach. _ Miltone 
If, upon fuch a fair and full trial, he can“come 
off, he is then clear and innocent. South. 
Thofe that are in any Gignal danger implore his 
aid ; and, if they conze off Safe, call their deliverance 
a miracle. Lane Adaijore 
38. To Come of. To end an affair; to 
take good or bad fortune. 
Oh, bravely came we of, 
When with a volley of our needlefs fhot, 
After fuch bloody toil, we bid good-night. 
Shake{peare's King Febre 
Ever fince Spain and England have had anything 
to debate one with the other, the Englifh, upon all 
encounters, have'come off with honour and the 
better. Bacons 
We muft expect fometimes to come off by the 
worft, before we obtain the final conqueft. Calamy. 
He oft, in fuch attempts as thefe, 
Cume off with glory and fuccefs. Hudibras. 


39. To Come off from. To leave; to 
forbear. 


To come off from thefe grave difquifitions, I 
would clear the point by one inftante more. 
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a5. To Come in. To arrive at 2 port, or 
place of rendezvous, 

At what time our fecond fleet, which kept the 
narrow feas, was come in and joined to our main 
fleet. d Bacon. 

There was the Plymouth fquadron now ceme in, 
Which io ‘the Streights lait winter was abroad. 

Dryden. 
26. To Come in. To become modith; to 
be brought into ufe. 

Then came rich cloaths and graceful ation in, 
Then inftruments were taught more moving notes. 

Rofcommone 

Silken garments did not come in till lace, and the 

ufe of thea in men was-often reftrained by law. 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 
27. To Come in. To be an ingredient ; 


to make part of a compofition. 

A generous contempt of that in which too many 

men place their happinefs, muft come in to height- 
sen his character. Atterbury. 
28. Jo Coms in.. To accrue from an 

eftaie, trade, or ctherwife, as gain. 

l had sather be mad with him that, when he 
had nothing, thought all, the fhips tbat came into 
the harbour his; than with you that, when you 
have fo much comirg ir, think you have nothing. 

Suckling. 


29. Jo Come in. To be gained in abun- 
dance. 
Sweetheart, we fhall be rich ere we depart, 
If fairings come thus plentifully in. Shake/pearts 
30. To Come in for. To be early enough 
to obtain: taken from hunting, where 
the dogs that are flow get nothing. 
Shape and beauty, worth and education, wit and 
underftanding, gentle nature and agreeable hu- 
mour, honour and virtue, were to come in fer their 
fhare of fuch contracts. Temple. 
lf thinking is effential to matter, ftocks and 
ftones will come in for their fhare of privilege. 


$ ae $ Collier on Thougbt. Felton on the Clafficks. 
ne who had in the rear excluded been : m 2 
And could not for a tafte o° th’ fieth eit, 4O To Come on. To advance; to make 
Licks the folid“earth. Tates Juvenal. | progrefs. i ; 

The reft came in for fubfidies, whereof they funk Things feem to come/¢n apace to their former 
confiderable fums. Swift. fate. Bacon. 


There was in the camp both ftrength and victual 
fufficient for the obtaining of the victory, if they 
would not protract the war until winter were come 
ome Knolles's Hiftory. 

The {ca came cn, the fouth with mighty roar 
Difpers’d and dafh'd the reft upon the rocky fhore. 


Dryden. 


31. To Come in to. 
bring help. 
They marched to Wells, where the lord Audley, 
with whom their leaders had before fecret intelli- 
_gence, came in to them’; and was by them, with 
great gladnefs and cries of joy, *ccepted as their 
general. Bacon's Henry Vil. 
32. To Come into, To comply with ;~to 
‘agree to. A 
The fame of their virtues will make men ready 
to come into every thing that is done for the publick 
good. . Atterbury. 
33. To ComeE.mear. To approach; to re- 
femble in excellence: a metaphor from |- 
races. 4 
Whom you cannot equal or come near in doing, 
you would deftroy of ruin with evil fpeakings 
Ben Fonfon's Difcoverics. 
The whole atchieved with fuch admirable in- 
vention, that nothing ancient or modern feems to 
come near ite * Temple. 
34. To Come of. To proceed, as a de- 
fcendant from anceftors. 
Of Priam’s royal race my mother came. 
- Drydens ZEncid. 
Self-love is fo natural an infirmity, that it makes 
us partial even to thofe that come of us, as well as 
ourfelves. L'Eftrange. 
35. To Come of. To proceed, as effects 
e from their-caufes. A 
Will you pleafe, Sir, be gone; 
I told you what would come of this. 
Shatefpeare’s Winter's Tale. 


To join with; to 


So travellers, who waite the day, 
Noting: at length the fetting fun, 
They mend their pace as night comes on. 
Granville. 
41. To Come on. To advance to combat. 


came fait on, and joined battle. 
Knolles’s Hiffory of the Turks. 
Rhymer, come on, and do the worft you can; 
I fear not you, nor yet a better man. Dryden. 
42. To Come on. ‘To thrive; to grow 
big ; to grow. 
Come on, poor babe; 
Some powerful fpirit inttru& the kites and ravens 
To be thy nurfes. Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tale. 
It thould feem by the experiments, both of the 
malt and of the rofes, that they will come far 
fafter on in water than in earth; for the nourith- 
ment is eafier drawn out of water than out of 
earth. Bacon's Natural Hiftery. 
43. To Come over. To repeat an act. 
44. To Come over. To revolt. 
They are perpetually tcazing their friends to come 
over to them. Addifon’s Spefator. 
A man, in changing his fide, not only makes 
himfelf hated by thofe he left, but is feldom hear- 
tily efteemed by thofe he comes ouer toe 
sAddifcn’s Speétator. 


45. To 


The great ordnance once difcharged, the armies l 


~ 


COM 


45. To Come over. To rife in diftillation. 

. Perhaps alfo the phlegmatick kquor, that is 

wont to come over in this analyfis, may, at leaft as 

to part of it, be produced by the operation of the 
fire. - Boyle. 

46. To Come To be made publick. 

Before his book came cut, 1 had undertaken the 

an{wer of feveral others. Stilling ficet. 

I have been tedious; and, which is worfe, it 
‘comes out from the firft draught, and uncorrected. 

. Dryden. 

47- To Come out. To appear upon trial’; 

to be difcovered. 

It is indeed come cut_at lait, that we are to look 

on the faints. as inferior deities. + Stilling feet. 

The weight of the denarius, or the fevcath of 

a Roman ounce, comes out Gixty-two, grains and 

four fevenths. _ Arbutbat. 

48. To Come out with. To give a vent 


to; to let fly. 
Thofe great matters of chymical arcana muft 
_ “be provoked, before they will come out with'them. 
5 s ' l < Boyle. 
49. To Come ro. To confent or yield. 
What is:this, if my.parfon will not come to? 
: - Swift. 
_' 50. To Come to. To amount to. 

The emperour impofed fo. great a cuftom upon 
all corn to be.tranfported out of Sicily, that the 
very cuftoms came te as much as both the price of 
‘the corn and the freight together. 

Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
You faucily pretend to know — 

More than your dividend comes to. Hudibras. 

“Animals either feed upon vegetables immediate- 
Vy, or, which comes to the fame at laft, upon other 
animals which have fed upon them. 

Woodward's Natural Hifory. 

He pays not this tax immediately, yet his purfe 
will find it by a greater want of money than that 
comes £0. Locke. 


g1. To Come to bimfelf. To recover his 


fenfes. 
He falls into fweet ecttafy of joy, wherein I 
fhall leave him till he comes.to bimfelf. | Temple. 


52. To Come to pafs. To be effected; to 
fall out. ‘ 


It cometh, we grant, many timesito pa/s, that the 
works of men being the fame, their drifts and 
purpofe Teka, divers. Hooker. 

How comes it to pafs, that fome liquors cannot 
pierce into or monten fome bodies, which are eafily 


_ pervious to other liquors ? Boyle's Hif. of Firmnefs. 
§3- To Come up. To grow out of the 
ground. 

Over-wet, at fowing-time, with us breedeth 
much dearth, infumuch as the corn never cometh 
up. Bacon. 

If wars fhould mow them down never fo fait, 
yet they may be fuddenly fupplied, and come up 
again.’ Bacon. 

Good intentions are the fecds of good actions ; 
and every man ought to fow them, whether they 
ceme up or no. Tenpk. 

§4- ToCome up. To come into ufe; as, a 
fajhion comes up. 
§5- To Come up to, To amount to. 

He (prepares for a furcender, afferting. that all 

athefe will not comeup to near the quantity requifite. 
Woodward's Natural: Hiftery. 
56. To Come up-to. To rife; to advance. 

Wohofe iynorant credulity will not 
Come up toth' truth. Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tale. 

Confiderations there are, that may make us, if 
Not come wpto the character uf thote who rejoice 
in (riSu atone; yet at leant fatisfy the duty of be- 
Ing Fement. Wakes Preparatisn for Death. 

The veftes byfinæ, which fome ladies wore, 
mult have becn.of fuch extraordinary price, that 
there is no tufi in our aze comes up to it. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 
angry.at all words 
Swift. 


t 
When the heart Te full, itis 
chat cannot cone up [6 ste 


COM 
57. To Come up with. To overtake. 


58. To ComE upon. To invade ; to attack. 
Three hundred horfe, and three thoufand foot 
Englifh, commanded by Sir John Norris, were 
charged by Parma, coming upon them with feven 
thoufand horfe. 
When old age comes upon him, it comes alone, 
bringing no other evil with it but itlelf. = Sourb. 
59. To Come. In futurity ; not prefent ; 
to happen hereafter. 
It ferveth to difcover that which is hid, as well 
as to foretel that which is to come. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
In times fo come, 
My waves hall wath the walls of mighty Rome. 
Dryden. 
Taking a leafe of land for years to come, at the 
rent of one hundred pounds. Locke. 


60. Come is a word of which the ufe is 
various and extenfive, but the radical 
fignification of tendency bitherward is 
uniformly preferved. When we fay be 
came from a-place, the idea is that of re- 
turning, or arriving, or becoming near- 
er; when we fay he «went from a place, 
we conceive fimply departure, or re- 
moval to a greater diftance. The but- 
ter comes; it is paling from its former 
ftate to that which is defired; it is ad- 
vancing towards us. 

Come. [participle of the verb. ] 


Thy words were heard, and 1 am come to thy 
werds. Daniel. 


Come. A particle of exhortation; be 
quick ; make no delay. 

Come, let us make our father drink wine. 

Gens XiX. 32. 
Come. A particle of reconciliation, or 
incitement to it. 

Come, cme, at all I laugh he langhs'no doubt ; 
The only difference is, I dare laugh out. Pope- 

Come. A kind of adverbial word for when 
it fhall come; as, come Wednefday, when 
Wednefday fhall come. 

Ccme Candlemas, nine years ago'fhe died. Gay. 

Cose. n. /. [from the verb.] A fprout: a 
cant term. 

That the. maltasfufficiently well dried, you may 
know both by the tafte, and alfo by the falling off 
of the come or {prout. Mortimers Hufbandry. 

Come’nian. 2. f. [from comedy. ] 

1. A player or actor of comic parts. 

3. A player in general; a ftage-player ; 
an aéctrefs or actor. 

Meliffarion, pretty honey-bee, when of arome- 
dian the becamesa weulthy man's wite, would be fa- 
luted Madam Pithias, or Prudence. Camd. Remains. 

3. A writer of comedies. 

" Scaliger willeth us to admire Plautus as a come- 
dian, but Tereace as a pure and elesant {peaker. 
Peachum of Pcetry. 

CO’MEDY. n. J.. [comedia, Lat.] A dra- 
matick-sreprefentation of the. lighter 
faults of mankind, with an intention to 
make vice and folly ridicalous :. oppofed 
to tragedy. 

Your honour’s players 
Arc come to play a pieafant comedy. i j 
Shakejp. Taming of the Shrew. 

A long, exa&, and ferious somedy 5 
In every fcene tome moral Ict.it teach, 

And, if it can, at once both pleate and preach., 
Pope. 

Co’meLIness. m. f: [trom comel;:} Grace; 
beauty ; dignity. It Agnifies fomething 
lefs forcible than beauty, lefs elegant 
than grace, and lels light than, preetiae/s. 

A careless comglag’s with cumely care. Siding. 


Bacon. | 


COM 


The fervite of God hath not fuch perfection of 
grace and comeline/s, as when the dignity of the 
place doth concur. Hooker. 

They killed not of the goodly ornaments of 
poetry, yet were fprinkled with fome pretty flowers, 
which gave good grace and comelinefs. 

Spenjer on Irclard. 

Hardly. thall you meet with man or woman fo 
aged or ill-favourcd, but, if you will commend 
them for comelinejs, ‘nay and for youth too, thall 
take it well. Scurh. 

There is great pulchritude and csmeline/s of pro- 
portion in the leaves, flowers, and fruits of plants. 

Ray on the Creation 
A horfeman's coat fhall hide, 

Thy taper thape, and comeline/s of fide. Prior. 
CO’MELY. aaj. [from become; or from 

cpeman, Sax. to pleafe. ] 
1. Graceful; decent; having dignity or 
grandeur of mien or look. Comelinefs 
f{eems to be that fpecies of beauty which 


excites refpect rather than pleafure. 

If the principal part of beauty is in decent moa- 
tion, no marvel though perfons in years feem many 
times more amiable ; for no youth can be comely 
but by pardon, and confidering the youth as to 
make up the comelinefs. Bacon. 

He that is come/y, when old and decrepit, furely 
was very beautiful when he was young. South. 

Thou art a comely, young, and valiant knight. 

Dryden. 
2. Ufed of things, decent; according to 
propriety. 

Oh, what a world is this, when what is comely 
Envenoms him that bears ite Shak. As you like ite 

This is a happier and more comely time, 

Than when thefe fellows ran about the ftreets, 
Crying confufion. Shake/peare’s Coridanuse 
Co’mery. adv. [from the adjective. J 


Handfomely ; gracefully. 
To ride comely, to play at all weapons, to dance 
comely, be very neceffary for a courtly gentleman. 
Ajctham's Scholmafiere 
8 
Co'mER., n. f. [from come. ] One that comes. 
Time is like a fafhionable holt, 
That flightly thakes his parting gueft by th* hand 5 
But with his arns outftretch’d, as he would fy, 
Grafps in the comer: welcome ever fmiles, 
And farewel goes out fighing. Shak. Troil. and Creffe 
Yourfelf, renowned prince, then ftood as-fair, 
As any.comer I have fook'd on yet, 
For my affection.  Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
Plants move upwards; but, if the fap puts up too 
faft, it maketh a flender ftalk, which will not fup- 
port the weight; and therefore thefe are all {wift 
and hafty comers. Bacon. 
It is natural to bekind to the laft comer. L'ER. 
Now leave thofe joys, unfuiting to thy age, 
To a freth comer, and refign the ftage. Dryden. 
The renowned champion of our lady of Loretto, 
and the miraculous tranflation of her chapel ; about 
which he hath: publifhed a defiance to the world, 
and offers to prove itagaingt ali comers. Stilling fleet. 
There it is not ftrange, that the mind fhould 
give itfelf up to the common opinion, or render it- 
ielf to the tirft comers Locke 
Houfe and heart are open fora friend ; the paf- 
fage is ealy, and notonly admits, but even invites, 
the comers à Southe 
CO'MET. m. fu [cometa, Lat. ahairy far. ] 
A heavenly body in the planetary region, appeai- 
ing fuddenly, and again ditappearing ; and, during 
the time of iti appearance, moving: througli, its 
proper orbit like a phauet... The orbits of.comers 
are ellipfes, having onc of their foci, in the centre 
of the fun; and being very long and cccentrick, 
they become invifible when in that part most re- 
mote from the fun. Comers, popularly called blaz- 
ing ftars, are diftinguifhcd from other stars by a 
Tong train or tail of light, always oppofite tọ the 
fini: hence arifes'a popular divifion of comers into 
three'*kinds, bearded, tuiled, “and baired comets ; 
though the divifion rathor ‘relates to the different 
circomitances of the fame’comer, than to the phe. 
nomena of the feveral. Thus, whentheremee js taR- 
P Y-y 4 " ward 


¿~ the comet be fuppofed to cool a hundred times as 


Co mETARY. 
Come’ TICK. 
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ward of the fun, and moves from its the comet is 

~ faid to ibe bearded, barbatus, Becaufe the light 
niarches before ite When the light is weftward of 
the fun, the comzct is faid to be tailed, becaufe the 
train follows it. When the comet and the fun are 
diametrically oppofite, the earth being between 
them, the csainis hid behind the body of the comet, 
excepting a little that appears around its in form of 
è border of hair, hence called crinitus. 

According to Sir Ifaac Newton, the tail of a co- 
tact is a very thin vapour, emitted by the head or 
nacleus of the ccmet, ignited by the neighbourhood 
to the fun; and this vapour is furnifhed by the at- 
miofphere of the comet. The vapours of comets be- 

- ine thus dilated, rarefied, and diffufed, may proba- 
biy, by means of their own gravity, be attracted 
down to the planets, and become intermingled with 
their atmofpheres. For the confervation of the 
water and moifture of the planets, comers feem ab- 
folutely requifite; from whofe condenfed vapours 
and exhalations all that moifture which is {pent in 
vegetations and putrefactions, and turned into dry 
earth, may be refupplied and recruited ; for all ve- 
getablea increafe wholly from fluids, and turn, by 
puirefation, into earth. Hence the quantity of 
dry earth muft continually increafe, and the moi- 
fture of the globe decreafe, and at laft be quite eva- 

rated, if it have not a continual fupply. And 
i fafped, adds Sir Ifaac, that the fpirit which 
makes the finelt, fubtileft, and bet part of our 
ain and which is abfolutely requifite for the lite and 
being of all things, comes principally from the co- 
mets. 

The fame great author has computed that the’ 

~fun'’s heat, in the comet of 1680, was, to lis heat 
with us at Midfummer, as twenty-eight thoufand 
to one; and that the heat of the body of the comet 
wa’ near two thoufand times as great as that of 

“red-hot iron. He alfo calculates, that a globe of 
sed-hot iron, of the dimenfions of our earth, would 
fcarce be cool in fifty thoufand years. If then 


fat as red-hot iron, yet, fince its heat was two 
thoufand times greater, fuppofing it of the bignefs 
of the earth, it would not be cool in a million of 
years: ; Trevoux. Chambers. 
And wherefore gaze this goodly company, 
As if they faw fome wond’rous monument, 
Some coret, or unufual prodigy ? 
x Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 
Such his fell glances as the fatal light 
OF Raring comets. Crafbaw. 
_. Tconfidered a comet, or, in the language of the 
vuwgar, a blazing-ftar, as a fky-rocket difcharged 
by an hand that is almighty. Addifon’s Guardian. 
Fierce meteors fhoot their arbitrary light, 
And cemets march with lawlefs horrors bright. 


Prior. 
Leg: [from comet.] Relat- 
ing to a comet. . 
RefraGtions of light are in the planetary and co- 
metary regions, ason our globe. Cheyne’s Phil. Prin. 
CO*MFIT. z». f. [bellaria arida, Lat. 
‘konfit, Dutch. It fhould feem that both 
are formed by hafty pronunciation from 
confe.) A dry {weetmeat ; any kind of 
_ fruit.or root preferved with fugar, arid 
dried. 
By feeding me on beans and peafe, 
~» He crams in nafty crevices, 
And turns to comfirs by his arts, 
To make me relith for defferts. . Hudibras. 
Yo Co’mPit. v. a. [from the noun.} To 
preferve dry with fugar. 
The fruit that does fo quickly wafte, 
Men fcarce can fee it, much lefs tafe, 
Thou comfitcf in Areets to make it lat. Corley. 
Co mĪmFITURE. n. f. [from comft, or con- 
feGixre.) Sweetmeat. 
From country grafs to comftwres of court, 
Or city’s quelque-chofes, let not report 
My mind tranfport. Donne. 
Jo COMFORT. v. a. [comforto, low La- 
tin, Salvia comfcrtat nerves, Sckoh Sal.] 


Co’srort. ». /. [from the verb.) 


com 


te To firengthen; to enliven; to invigo- 


rate. 

- The evidence of God's own teftimony, added 
unto the natural affent of redfon, concerning the 
“ertainty of them, doth not a little comfort and con- 
firm the fame. Hooker. 
Light excelleth in comforting the {pirits of men : 

© hight.varied'doth che fame effect, with moreno- 
valtys This is the caufe why precious ftones ccom- 
fort. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Same of the abbots had been guiity of cem/forr- 
ing and affifting the rebels. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 


2. To confole; to ftrengthen the mind. 


under the prefiure of calamity. 
They bemoaned him, and comforted him, over 
all the evil that the Lord Bad brought upon him. 
‘Fob, xis 116 


1. Support; afiiftance ; countenance. 

Poynings made a wild chace upon the wild Irith ; 
where, in refpećt of the mountains and faftneffes, 
he did little good, which he would needs impute 
unto the ccm/forr that the rebels fhould receive un- 
derhand froin the earl of Kildare. Bacon. 

The king did allo appoint, commiffioners for 
the fining of all fuch as were of any value, and 
had any hand or partaking in the aid or comfort of 
Perkins, or tbe Cornifhmen. Bacon, 


z. Confolation; fupport under calamity 
or danger. . 
Her foul heaven's queen, whofe name fhe bears, 
In comfort of her mother’s fears, 
Has plac’d among her virgin train. ` Ben Fon/on. 
As they have no apprehenfion of thofe things, 
fo they need no comfort againft them. - Tiilotfon. 
3. That which gives confolation or fupport 
in calamity. | 
I will keep her ign’rant of her good, 
To make her heav'nly comforts of defpsir, f 
When itis leaft expeéted. | Shuk. Meali for Meaf. 
Your children were vexation. to your youth, 
But mine fhall bz a comfort to your age. 
Shakefpeare’s Richard JMI. 
We need not fear 
To pafs commodioufly this life, fuftain’d 
By him with many comforts, till we end 
In duft, our final reft and native home. Milton. 


Co’mFOR TABLE. adj. [from comfort. ] 
1. Receiving comfort; fufceptible of com- 
fort ; cheerful: of perfons. Not in ufe. 
For my fake be comfortable; hold death 
A while at the arm’s end. . Skake/p. As you like it. 
My lord leansywond’roufly to difcontent 5 
His comfortable teraper has forfook him 5 
He is much out of health. _ Sbakefpeare’s Timon. 
2. Admitting comfort : of condition: 
What can promife him a ccm/fortable appearance 
before his dreadful judge ? South. 


3. Difpenfing comfort ; having the power 


of giving comfort. 

He had no brother, which, though it be ccm- 
fortable for kings to have, yet draweth the fub- 
jects eyes afide. Bacon's Henry VII. 

The lives of many miferable, men were faved, 
and a comfortctle provifion made for their fubfitt- 
ence. Dryden's Fables, Dedication. 


Co’mMrorTABLY. adv. {from comfortable. | 
In a comfortable manner ; with cheer- 
fulnefs ; without defpair. 


hope ecmfortably and cheerfully for God’s perform- 
ance. Hammurd. 

COMFORTER. n. /. [from comfort. ] 

1. One that adminifters confolation in mis- 
fortunes ; one that ftrengthens and fup- 
ports the mind in mifery or danger. 

This very*prayer of Chrift obtained angels to be 
fent him, as comforters.in his agony. Hooker. 
The heav'ns have bleft you with a goodly fon, 

` To be a comforter when he is gone. 

' | Shakejpeare’s Rickard WE. 


Upon view of the fincerity of that performance, 


COM. 


Nineveh is laid wate, who will bemoan her P 
whence shall 1 feck comforters for thee ? Neb. iii, 7e 
z. The title of the Third Perfon of .the 
Holy, Trinity ; the Paraclete. i 
Co'MFORTLESS. adj. (from comfort. } 
Wanting comfort ; being without any 
thing to allay misfortune: ufed of per- 
fons as well as things. eer 
Yet hall not my death be centfortle/s, receiving 
it by your fentence. Sidney. 
Where was a cave, ywrought wich wond’rous art, 
Deep, dark, uncafy, dcleful, comfortlefs. Fairy Rg 
News fitting to the night; 
Black, fearful, ccomfortlefs, and horrible. 
Shatefpcare’s King Fobn. 
On thy fert thou ftood’ft at laft, 
Though comfortie/s, as when a father mourns 
His children, abl in view deftroy'd at once. Afi/tom. 
That unfociable comfortle/s deatnefs had notquite 
tired me. Swift 
Co'mrrer. n. f. [coafolida, Lat. com- 
frie, French.] A plant. Miller. 
Co’micat. adj. (comicus, Latin.) -=> 
1. Raifing mirth; merry; diverting. 
The greatcit refemblance of our author is in 
the familiar ftile and pleaGng way of relating renp- 
cal adventurefof that nature. Dryden's Fab. Pref. 
Something fo comical in the voice and gefturcs, 
that a'man can hardly forbear being pleafed. 
i Addifon on Traly. 
2. Relating to comedy ; befiting come- 
dy not tragical. r 
That alh migist-appear to be knit up in a comical 
conclufion, the duke’s daughter was afterwards 
joined in marriage to the lord Life. ~ Haywards 
They deny it to be tragical, becaufe its catafiro- 
phe is a wedding, which hath ever been ageounted 
comical. Gaye 
Co’micaLly. adu. [from comical.) . 
1. In fuch a manner as raifes mirth. 


2. Ina manner befitting comedy. 


Co’micatness. 2. f. [from comical] The 
quality of being comical; the power of 
raifing mirth. l 


CO'MICK. adj. [comicus, Lat. comique, 


French.) 


1.: Relating to comedy ; not tragick. 

I never yet the tragick mufe effay’d, 

Deterr'd by thy inimitable maid ; 

And when I venture at the comick ftile, 

Thy fcornful lady feems to mock my toil. 
A comick fubjeét loves an humble verfe; 

Thyeftes {corns a low and comick file ; 

Yet comedy fometimes may raife her voice. Rofes 


Waller. 


- 2 Dryden 
2. Raifing mirth. 


Stately triumphs, mirthful ccmick thows, 
Such as befit the pleafure. Shake/peare’s Henry VI. 
Co’MinG. 2. j. [from To come.) 
1. The aét of coming ; approach. 
Where art thou, Adam! wont with joy to meet 
My coming, feen faroff?  Milten’s Paradife Loft. 
Sweet the coming on 
Of gratefulevening mild. Milton's Poradife Loft. 
2. State of being come ; arrival. 

May `t pleafe you, noble Madam, to withdraw 
Into your private chamber; we thail give you 
The full caufe of our coming. Sbakefpe Henry VIIL 

Some people in America counted their years by 
the comiag of certain birds amongft them at their 
certain feafons, and leaving them at others. Locke 

CominG-tn. x. /. Revenue ; income. 

Here's a fimall trifle of wives ; eleven widows 

and nine maids is a fmple comizg-in for one man. 
Shakefpeare. 

What are thy rents? what are thy comings-in ? 

O ceremony, thew me but thy worth! 
What is thy toll, O adoration ?. Shakefp. Henry Ve 
Comine. participial adj. [from come, | 
t. Fond ; forward; ready to come. 
Now 


Thy tragick mufe gives {miles, thy comick flecp. _ 


= 
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Now will J be your Rofalind in a more coming | 


“en difpofition ; and, afk me what you will, 1 will 
rant Ite Skakefpeere. 
That very lapidary him(elf, with a coming fto- 
mach, and in the co place, would have made 
the cock’s choice. | L'Eftrange. 
That he had been fo affeCtionate a hufband, was 
no ill argument to the coming dowager. Dryden. 
On morning wings how aétive fprings the mind ! 
How eafy every labour it purfues, 
How coming to the poet ev'ry mufe! Pope's Horace. 

2. Future; to come. 

Praife of great a@s he fcatters, as a feed 
Which may thelike in coming ages breede Rofcom. 

Comr’Tiat. adj. (comitia, Lat. an aflem- 
bly of the Romans.] Relating to the 
aflemblies of the people of Rome. 

Co’mity. n. f. {comitas, Latin.) Cour- 

'tefy ; civility ; good-breeding. Dia. 

Comma. n.f. {xdppa. | 

1. The point which notes the diftinction of 
claufes, and order of conttruction, in the- 
fentence ; marked thus [,]. 

Commas and points they fet exatt'y right. Pape. 

2. The ninth part of atone, or the inter- 
wal whereby a femitone or a perfec tone 
exceeds the imperfect tone. It isaterm 
ufed only in theorical mufick, to fhew the 
exact proportions between concords. Har. 

Jo COMMA‘ND. v. a. (commander, Fr. 
mando, Lat. } 

1. To govern; to give orders to; to 
hold in fubje&tion or obedience : corre- 
lative to obey. 

Look, this feather, 
Obeying with my wind when I do blow, 
And yielding to another when it blows, 
Commamied aways by the greater guft ; 
Such is the lightnefs of you common men, 
Shakefpeare's Henry VI. 
Chrif could command legions of angels to his 
refcue. Decay of Piety. 
Should he, who was thy lord, command thee now 
With a harífh voice, and fupercilious brow, 
To fervile duties. Dryden's Perf, Sat. §- 
The queen commands, and we'll obey, 
Over the hills, and far away. Old Song. 

2. Toorder ; to dire& to be done: con- 

trary to prohibit. 
My confcience bids me afk, wherefore you have 
Commanded of me thefe moft pois*nous compounds? 
Shake/peare. 
We will facrifice tothe Lord our God, as he fhall 
Command US. Exodus, viile 27. 
Whatever hypocrites aufterely talk 
Of purity, and place, and innocence, 
Defaming as impure what God declares 
Pure, and commands to fome, leaves free to all. 
Our maker bids increafe; who bids abftain 
But our deftroyer, foe to Godand man? Milten. 

3- To have in power. 

If the ftrong cane fupport thy walking hand, 
Chairmen no longer fhall the wall command. 
; Gay"s Trivia. 

4: To overlook; to have fo fubject as 
thatit may be feen or annoyed. 

; Up to the Eaftern tower, 
Whofe height commands as fubjcét all the vale, 
To fee the fight. Shake/p. Troilus and Creffida. 
Bia eye might there command wherever ftood 
» City, ot old or modern tame, the feat 
Of mightieft empire. Milton. 
One tide commands a view of the fincft garden in 
the world. = Addifon’s Guardian. 

_ §. To lead asa general. 
Thofe he commands move only in command, 

Nothing in love. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 


To ComMa ND. v. ne To have the fu- 


preme authority; to poffefs the chief 
power ; to govern. . 


2. Cogent authority ; defpotifm. 


3. The act of commanding ; the mandate 


ComMANDERY. n. f. [from command.] 


COM 


Thofe two commanding powers of the foul, the 
undentanding and the will. South. 


Comma’no. n.f. [from the verb. | 
t. The right of commanding ; power ; fu- 


preme authority. It is uted in military 
affairs, as magiftracy or government m 
civil life; with ober. i 
Take pity of your town and of your peaple, 
While yet my foldiers are in my command. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 
With lightning fill her awtul hand, 
And make the clouds fecm all at her command. 
i A Waller. 
He aflumed an abfolute command over his readers. 
3 Dryden. 


Command and force may often create, but can 
never cure, an averfion ; and whatever any one is 
brought to by comrulffon, he will leave as foon as 
he can. Locke on Education. 


uttered ; order given. 
Of this tree we may not talte nor touch 3 
God fo commanded, and left that command 
Sole daughter of his voices Milton's Parad. Loft. 
As there is no prohibition of it, fo no commund 
for ite Taylor. 
The captain gives command, the joyful train 
Glide thro’ the gloomy shade, and leave the main. 
Drydens 


4. The power of overlooking or furveying 


any place. ~ 
The fteepy tand, 
Which overlooks the vale with wide command. 
, Dryden's Æneid. 


Comma‘’nper. n. f. [from command.) 


1. He that has the fupreme authority; a 
general; a leader ; a chief. 
We'll do thee homage, and be rul’d by thee; 
Love thee as our commander and our kinge Shak. 
I have given him for a leader and commander to 
the peop!e. Tfaiah, Iv. 4. 
The Romans, when Commanders in war, fpake to 
their army, and ftyled them, My foldiers. 
Bacon's Apopbrbegms. 
Charles, Henry, and Francis of France, often 
adventured rather as foldiers than a3 commanders. 
A Hayward. 
Sir Phelim O'Neil appeared as their commander 
in chief. Clarendon. 
Supreme ccmmander both of fea and land. 
Waller. 
The heroick action of fome great’ commander, 
enterprifed for the common good, and honour of 
the Chriftian caufe. Dryden. 
Their great commanders, by credit in their ar- 
mies, fell into the fcalcs as a counterpoife to the 
people. Swift. 
2. A paving beetle, ora very great wooden 
mallet, with an handle about three foot 


long, to ufe in both hands. Moxon. 
3. An inftrument of furgery. 

The gloffocomium, commonly called the com- 
mander, is of ufe in the mof Rtrong tough bodies, 
and where the luxation hath been of jong conti- 
nuances Wifeman's Surgery. 


A body of the knights of Malta, be- 
longing to the fame nation. 


COMMANDMENT. n. f. [commandement, 


French. ] 


1. Mandate ; command $ order ; precept. 
They plainly require {ome fpecial commandment 
for that which is exaéted at their bands, Hooker. 
Say, you chofe him more after our commandment, 
Than guided by your own affeétions. < 
r Sbakclpeare s" Coriolarus. 
By the eafy commandment by God given to Adam, 
to forbear to feed thereon, it pleafed God to makr 
- trial of his obcdiexce. Raleigh's Hifory ofthe World. 


P 


COM 
2. Authority ; coactive power. 
I thought that all things had been favage here, 
And therefore put I on the countenance 
Of ftern commandment. Shakefp. As you ling ita 
3. By way of eminence, the ee of 
the decalogue given by God to Mofes. 
And he wrote upon the tables the words of, the 
covenant, and the ten cormandn: Nts. 
Excdus, xxxiv. 23. 
Comma’noress. w. f. [from commander. } 
A woman veited with fupreme autho- 
rity. 
T'o prefcribe the order of doing in all things, is 
a peculiar prerogative, which wifdom hath, as queen 
or fovereign commandrefs, over all other virtucs. 
Hooker. 
Be you commardrefs therefore, princefs, queen 
Of all our forces, be thy word a law. Fairfax. 


ComMaTe RIAL. adj. [from con and ma- | 


teria.] Confifting of the fame matter 
with another thing. 
The beaks in birds are commaterialwith teeth. 
Bacona. 
The body adjacent and ambient is not comma- 
terial, but merely heterogeneal towards the body to 
be preferved. Bacin. 

ComMaTERIA LiTy. 2. f. [from comma- 
terial] Refemblance to fomething in 
its matter. 

COMMELINE. 2. f> [commelina; Latin. ] 
A plant. Miller. 

COMME'’MORABLE. ad. [from commemo- 
rate.| Deferving to be mentioned with 
honour ; worthy to be kept in remeni- 
brance. 

Yo COMME’MORATE. V. a. [con and me- 
moro, Latin.} To preferve the memory 
by fome publick aét; to celebrate fo- 
lemnly. x 

Such is the divine mercy which we now. comme- 
morates and, if we commemorate it, we thall rejoice 
in the Lord. Fiddes. 

COMMEMORATION. n. f. [from commemo- 

rate.) An a& of public celebration 5 
folemnization of the memory of any 
thing. 

That which is daily offered in the church, is a 
daily commemoraticn of that one facrifice offered on 
the crofs. Taylor. 

St. Auftin believed that the martyrs, when the 

' commemorations were madc at their own fepulchres, 

did join their prayers with the churches, in behalf 

of thofe who there put up their fupplications to God. 

Stilling fleets 

Commemoration was formerly made, with thankf- 

giving, in honour of good men departed this world. 
Ayliffe’s Parergone 

COMMEMORATIVE. adj. [from commemo- 

rate.) Tending to preferve memory of 

any thing. 

The annual offering, of the Pafchal lamb was 

commemorative of that frt Pafchallamb. frerd. 

The original ufe of facrifice was commfPmor ative 

of the original revelation’; a fort of daily memorial 

or record of what God declared, and manvbelieved. 
Forbes. 

To COMME’NCE. v. 2. [commencer; Fr. ] 

1. To begin; totake beginning. 

Why hath it given me earncft of fuccefs, ' 
Commencing in a truth? = Shakefpeare's Afachetk. 

Man, confcious of his immortality, cannot be 
without concern for that itate that is to commence 
aftcr this lite. Rogers. 

2. To take a new character. 

If wit fo much trom ign'’rance underg?, | 
Ah! let not learning too commence its toe! Pepe. 

To Commence. v. a. ‘To begin: to 
make a beginning of: as, ¢o commence 
a fuit. 

Moit 


COM 
“Mok fhallowly did you thefe arms esmmence, 
Fondly. brought here, and faolithly fent hence. 
Shekefpeare. 
COMMENCEMENT. x. f. [from commence.] 
Beginning ; date. 
“The waters were gathered together into oreplace, 
the third day from the commencement of the creation. 
W ocdiwward’s Natural Hiffory. 
Jo COMMEND. v. a. (commendo, Lat:] 
3. To repreient as worthy of notice, re- 
gard, or kindnefs ; to recommend. 

After Barbaroffawas arrived, it was known how 
effcchually the chief baila had commended him to 
Solyman. ! Knolles`s Hiftary. 
Among the objects of knowledge, two efpecial- 
ly commerd themfelves t7 our contemplation ; the 
knowledge of Gud, and the knowledge of ourfelves. 
Hale's Origin cf Mankind. 
Vain-glory is a principle 1 comn:end to no man. 
3 Decay of Piety. 

2. To deliver up with confidence. 

To thee 1 do commerd my watchful toul, 

Ere] Jot fail che windows of mine eyes: 

Sleeping and waking, O defend me fill! 
Sbatefpeare’s Richard JII, 


Father, into thy hands I commend my fpirit. Luke! 


4. To praife; to mention with approba- 
tion. 
Who is Silvia? What is the, 
That all our twains commerd her ? 
Holy, fair, and wife is the. Shakefpeare. 
Oid men do moft exceed inthis point of folly, 


commending the days of their youth they fearce re-_ 


membered, at leafttvell underftood not. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Helov'd. my worthlefs rhymes; and, like a friend, 
Would find out-fomething to commend. 
Hiftorians commend Alexander for weeping when 
he read the actions of Achilles. 
Dryden's Virgil's FEncid, Dedication. 
Each finding, ike a friend, 
Something to blame, and fome:hing to commend. 
Pope. 
4. Tomention by way of keeping in me- 
mory ; to recommend to remembrance. 
a Signior Anthonio 
Commends him to you. 
women» Ere I ope his letter, 
I pray you tell me how my good friend doth. 
Shakejpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 
5. To produce to tavourable notice. 
The chorus was only to give the young ladies an 
occafion of entertaining the French king with vo- 
cal mufick, and of commending their own voices. 


Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
6. Tofend. f uy 


Vhefe draw the chariot which Latinus fends, 
And the rich prefent:to the prince commends. 
Dryden's Æneid. 
Comme nn. ». /. [from the verb.] Com- 
mendation. Not now in ufe. 
Tell her J fend to her my kind ccmmends $ 
Take fpecial care my greetings be deliver'd. 
Shake/pcare’s Richard II. 
COMMENDABLE. adj. (from commend.) 
Laudable ; worthy of praife. Ancieñt- 
ly accented.on the firft fyllable. 
And power, unto ftlelf moft commindable, 
Hath not a tomb fo evident, as a chair 
Textolwhat ithath done.  Skoke/p. Coricdinus. 
Order.and decent ceremonies in the church, are 
pot only comely, but commendable 
Bacen’s Advice to Villiers. 
Many heroes, and molt worthy perfons, being 
Autliciently commendable from true and unquettion- 
able merit, have received advancement from falfe- 
hood. Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 
Britannia is not drawn, like other countries, in 
a foft peaceful pofture; but is adorned with em- 
blems that mark out the military genius of her in- 
habitants. © This is; Ithink, the only commendable 
quality that- the old poets have touched upon in the 
defcription of our country. SAddijon on Méduls. 


Coawley. : 


COM 


‘| Comme’xnasiy. adv. [from commend- 


able.) Laudably ; in a manner worthy 
of commendation. 
Of preachers the hire holdeth a number, all 
commendably labouring in their vocation. 
Carew's Survey cf Cornwall. 
COMME’ND AM. [commenda, low Latin. ] 
Commendam is a benefice, which, being void, is 
commended to the charge and care of fome fufh- 
cient clerk, to be fupplied until it be conveniently 
provided of a paftor. — Cowell. 
It had been once mentioned to him, that his 
peace fhould be made, if he would refign his bi- 
fhoprick, and deanry of Weftminfter; for he had 
that in commendam. Clarendcn. 
ComME’NDATARY. n. f. [from commen- 
dam.| One who holds a living in com- 
mengam. 
ComMENDA TION. 2. f. [frem commend.] 
1. Recommendation ; favourable repre- 
fentation. $ 
This jewel and my gold are yours, provided I 
have your commendation for my more free entertain- 
ment. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
The choice of them fhould be by the ccmmenda- 
tion of the great officers of the kingdom. Bacon. 


1.2. Praife; declaration of efteem. 


His fame would not get fo fweet and noble an air 
to fly in as in your breath, fo could not you find a 
fitter fubje& of commendation. ` Sidney. 

3. Ground of praife. 
Good-nature is the moft godlike commendation of 
a man. Dryden’s Juvenal, Dedication. 
4. Meffage of love. À 
_ Mrs. Page has her hearty commendations to you 
too. Shake/pearc. 
Hark you, Margaret, . 
No princely commendaticrs to my king !—— 
mmemeSuch commendations as become a maid, 
A virgin, and his fervant, fay to him. 
Sbake/peare’s Henry V1." 
CoMMENDATORY,. adj. [from commend. ] 
Favourably reprefentative; containing 
praife. 

It doth much add to a man’s reputation, and is 
like perpetual letters commendatory,to have good 
forms ; to attain them, it almoft fufficeth not to 
defpife them. . Bacon's Effays. | 

We bettow the flourith of-poetry.on thofe com- 
merdatory conceits, which popularly fet forth the 
eminency of this creature. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

1f I can think that neither he nor you defpife me, 
it isa greater honour to ine, by far, than if all the 
houfe of lords writ commendatory verfes upon me. 

Pope. 
Comme’nper. n. /. [from commend.] 
Praifer. 

Such a concurrénce of two extremes, by moft of 

the fame cemmenders and .difprovers. Wotton. 


Commensa tity. x. /. [from commen/a- 
lis, Lat.] Fellowthip of table ; the cuf- 
tom of eating together. 

They being enjoined and prohibited certain foods, 
thereby to avoid community with the Gentiles, upon 
promifcusus commen‘ality. Brown's Vulgar Err, 

CoMMENSURABILITY..2. f. [from com- 
menfurable.| Capacity of being com- 
pared with another, as tothe meafiure ; 
or of being meafured by another. ‘Thus 
an inch and a yard-are commenfurable, 
a vard containing-a certain number of 
inches ;' the diameter and circumference 
of a circle are incommenfurable, not 
being reduceable to any common mea- 


fure. Proportion. 
Some place the effence thereof in the proportion 
of parts, conceiving it to confift in a comely com- 


menjurability of the whole unto thc parts, and the? 


parts betweco themilcives. Brown. 


COM 


COMME’NSURABLE. adj. [con and mene 
Jura, Latin.) Reducible to fome com- 
mon meafure ; as a yard and a foot are 
meatured by an inch. 

CoMME NSURABLENESS. #. /. [from com- 
menfurable.} Commenfurability ; pro- 
portion. 

There is no commenfurablenc{s between this ob- 
jet and a created underftanding, yet there is a 
congruity and connaturality. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

To COMMENSURATE. v.a. [con and 
menjura, Lat.) To reduce tofome com- 
mon meafure. ' . 

That divifion is notnatural, but artificial, and 
by agreement, as the apteft terms to commenfurate 
the longitude of places. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

COMMENSURATE, adj, [from the verb.] 


1. Reducible to fome common meafure. , 
They permitted no intelligence between them, 
other than by the mediation of fome organ equally 
commenfurate to foul and body. 

Government of the Teague 

2. Equal ; proportionable to each other. 
ìs our knowledge adequately commenfurate with 
the nature of things? Glanville’s Scepfis. 

Thofe who are perfuaded that they hall conti- 
nue for ever, cannot chufe but afpire after a hap- 
pinefs commenfurate to their duration.» —_Tillotfon. 

Nothing commenfurate to the deGres of human 
nature, om which it could fix as its ultimate end, 
without being carried on with any farther defire. 

Rogers's Sermonte 

Matter and gravity are always commerfurate, * 

Bentley, 

CoMME NSURATELY. adu. [from commen- 

Jurate.) With the capacity of meafur- 

ing, or being meafured by fome other 
thing. i 

We are conftrained to make the day ferve to 
meafure the year as well as we can, though not 
commenjurately to each year; but by colleéting the 
fraction of days in feyeral years, till they amount 
to an even day. Holder on Time. 

ComMMENSURA TION. n.f. [from commen- 
Jurate.} Proportion ; reduction of fome 
things to fome common meafure. 

A body over great, or over fmall, will.not be 
thrown fc far as a body of a middle fize; fo that, 
it feemeth, there muft be a commenfurationor pro- 
portion between the body moved and the force, to 
make it move well. Bacon's Natural Hiftcry. 

All fitnefs lies in a particular commenfuration, or 
proportion, of one thing to another. ` South. 


To COMMENT: v. n. [commentor, Lat.) 
1. To annotate; to write notes upon an 
author ; to expound ; to explain : with 
upon before the thing explained. 
Such are thy fecrets, which my life'makes good, 
And comments on thee; for in ev'ry thing 
Thy words do find me out, and parallels bring; 
And in another make me underftand. Wlerbcrt. 
Criticks having rft taken a likirg toone of 
thefe pocts, procced to comment cn him, and illuf- 
trate him. Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication. 
They have contented theinfelves only to comment 
upen thofe texts, and make the beft copies they 
could after thofe originals. Temple. 
Indeed I hate that any man Mould be idle, while 
I muft tranflate and ccmment. Pepe. 


2. To make remarks; -to make obferva- 
tions. 
Enter his chamber, view his lifelefs corpfe, 
And comment then upon his fudden death. 
SEakifpeare's Henry N I, 
COMMENT. 7. /. [from the verb. ] 
t. Annotations on an author; notes; ex- 
planation ;-expolition; remarks. 
Adam came into the world a philofopher, which 
appeased by his Writing the nature ot things upon 
theis 


COM 


their names: he could view effences in them- f 


~ felves, and read forms without the comment of 


‘their reipetive properties. s South's Sermons. 
All the volumes of philofophy, 
With al! their comments, never could invent 
So politick an intt nt. ] Prior. 
Proper geftures, and vehement exertions of the 
voice, are a kind of comment to what he utters. 
à Addifon`s Spectator. 
Still, with itfelf compar'd, his text pevufe ; 


_ And let your comment be the Mantuan mule. Pope. 


2. Remarks; obfervation. 


In fuch a time as this, it is not meet 
That every nice offence fhould bear its comment. 
Shakefpeare. 
Forgive the comment that my paffion’ made 
Upon thy feature; for my rage was blind. 
Shakefpeare's King Fobn. 
All that is behind will be by way of cozunent on 
that part of the church of England’s charity. 
‘ Hammond's Fundamentals. 


COMMENTARY. n.f. [commentarius, Lat. } 
1. An expofition ; book of annotations or 


remarks. 
In religion, fczipture is the bet rule; and the 
church's univerfal pra€tice, the beft commer:tary. 
King Charles. 


2.°Memoir ; narrative in familiar man- 


ner. gs 
Vere, in a private commentary which hë wrote 
of that fervice, teftified that eight hundred were 
faine Bacon. 
They thew jil the ruins of Cæfar's wall, that 
reached eizhtecn miles ir leagih; as- he has dc- 
clared it in the ürik book of kis Commentaries. 
Addifon-on Italy. 


COMMENTA TOR. a. f [from comment.] 


_ 


+ 


_ Expofitor ; annotator. 


I have made fuch expofitions of my authors, as 
No commen’ater will forgive me. - Dryden. 
Some of the commentators tell us, that Marfya 
was a lawyer who had loft his caufe. on 
Addifon on Italy. 
Galen's commentator tells us, that bitter fub- 
ftances engender choler, and burn the blood. 
ar Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
No commentator can more flily pafs 


O'er a learn`d unintelligible place. Pope. 


COMMENTER. n. /. [from comment.] One 


that writes comments; an explainer ; 
an annotator. 
Slily as any commenter goes by 


Hard words or lenfe. - Denne. 
ComMenTi Tious. adj. [commentitius, 
Latin.) Invented; fictitious; imagi- 


nary. 

It is eafy to draw a parallelifm between that 
ancient and this modern nothing, and make good 
its refemblance to that ecmmentitious inanity. 

Glanville’s Scepfis. 


~ ` COMMERCE. 2. /. (commercium, Latin. 


It was anciently accented on the laft 
fyllable.] 


_ 4. Intercourfe ; exchange of one thing for 


another; interchange of any “thing ; 
trade ; trafhek. . 

Places of publick refort being thus provided, our 
repair thither is efpecially for mutual conference, 
and, as it were, commerce to be had between God 
and us. Hooker. 

‘ How could communities, 
Degrees in fchools, and brotherhoods in cities, 
Peaceful commerce from dividable fhores, 
But by degrees ftand in authentick place ? 
Sbakefpeare’s Triolus and Creffida. 
. Inftrudted thips fhall fail to quick commerce, 
By which remoteft regions are ally’d ; 

Which makes one city of the univerfe, 

Where fome may gain, and all may be fupply'd. 
Dryden. 

Thefe people had not any commerce with the 

other known parts of the world. Tillotfen. 
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Jo COYMMIGRATE. vw. n. 


COM 


In any country, that hath commerce with the reft | 


of the world, itis almoft impoffible now to be with- 
out the ufe of filver coin. Locke. 


. Common or familiar intercourfe. 


Good-nature, which confifts in overlooking of 
faults, is to be exercifed only in doing ourfelves 
juttice in the ordinary commerce and occurrences ot 


life. i Addifen. 


To Commerce. v.n. [from the noun.] 
1. To traffick. 


Ezekiel in the defcription of Tyre,-and of the 
exceeding trade that it had with’the Eaft, as the 
only mart town, reciteth both the people with whom 
they commerce, and alfo what commodities every 
country yielded. Raleigh. 

When they might not converfe or ccmmerce with 
any civil men; whither fhould they fly but into 
the woods and mountains, and there live in a wild 
manner? i Sir J. Davies. 


2. To hold intercourfe with. 


Come, but keep thy wonted fate, 
With even itep and muting gait, 
And looks commercing with the fkies, 


Thy rapt foul itting in thine eyes. Milton. 


Comme’rciar. acj. [from commerce. ] 


Relating to commerce or traffick. 

[con and 
migro, Latin.] ‘To remove ina body, 
or by conient, from one country to an- 
other. 


COMMIGRA TION. n.f. [from commigrate.] 


A removal of a large body of people 
from one country to another. 
Both the inhabitants of that, and of our world, 


‘loft all memory of their commigration hence. 
Woodward's Natural Hiftcry. 


COMMINA‘TION, 2. j. [cemminatro, La- 


tin. ] 


1. A threat; a denunciation of punih- 


ment, or of vengeance. 

Some parts of knowledge God has thought fit to 
feclude from us; to fence them not only by precept 
and ¢ommination, but with difficulty and impoffibi- 
lities. Decay of Picty. 


2. The recital of God’s threatenings on 


ftated days. 


Commirnatory. adj. [from commination. | 


Denunciatory ; threatening. 


To COMMI'NGLE. v. a. [commifceo, La- 


tin.) To mix into one mafs ; to unite 
intimately ; to mix ; to blend. 

Bleft are thofe, 
Whofe blood and judgment aze fo well commingled, 
That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger, 
To found what ftop the pleafe. Sbakefpe Hamict. 


To COMMINGLE. v.n. To unite one with 


another. 

Diffolutions of gum tragacanth and oil of fweet 
almonds do not con-mingle, the oil remaining on the 
top till they be ftirred. Bacon’s Phyfical Rem. 


ComMMINu IBLE. adj. [from comminute.} 


Frangible ; reducible to powder; fu- 


fceptible of pulverization. 

The beft diamonds are ccmminuible; and are fo 
far from breaking hammers, that they fub:nit unto 
peftilation, and refift not any ordinary peftle. 

Brown. 


Jo COMMINUTE. v. a. { comminuo, La- 


tin.) To grind ; to pulverize; to break 
into final] parts. 

Parchment, fkins, and cloth drink in liquors, 
though themfelves be entire bodies, and not c:mmi- 
nuted, as fand and afhes. Bacon's Natural Hificry. 


ComminuTion, n.f. [from comminute.] 
1. The act of grinding into {mall parts ; 


pulverization. 

The jaw in men, and animals furnished with 
grinders, hath an oblique or tranfverfe motion, ne- 
ceffary for comminuticn ot the meat. Rayer tbe Creat. 


COM 
This'fmitingof the feel with the flint doth only 
make a comminution, and a very rapid whirling and 


melting of fome particles; but that idea of flame 
is wholly in us. Bentley. 


2.’ Attenuation. 


Caufes of fixation are the even fpreading of the 
fpirits and tangible parts, the clofenefs of the tan- 
gible parts, and the jejunenefs or extreme com»:i- 
nution of {pirits; of which the two firt may be 
joined with a nature liquefiable. Bacon. 


ComMr‘sERABLE, adj. [from commiferate.] 


Worthy of compafhion ; pitiable; fuch as 
mult excite fympathy or forrow. 
It is the finfulleft thing in the world to deftitute 
a plantation once in forwardnets: for, befides the 
difhonour, it is the guiltinefs of blood of many eem- 
miferable perfons. Bacon's Ejjays. 
This was the end of this noble and commiferable 
perfon, Edward eldeft fon to the duke of Clarence. 
Bacon's Henry Vil. 


To COMMI’SERATE. v. a. [con and 


mifereor, Lat.] To pity; to look on with 


compafiion ; to compaflionate. 
` Then. we mutt *thote, who groan beneath the 
weight 
Of age, difeafe, or want, commiferate. Denbame 
We thould commiferate our mutual ignorance, and 
endeavour to remove it. Locke. 


COMMISERA'TION. #. f. [from commi/e~ 


rate.) Pity; compaiiion ; tenderneis ; 


or concern for another’s pains. - 
Thefe poor feduced creatures, whom. I can nei- 
ther fpeak nor think of but with much commife- 
ration and pity. Hookere 
Live, and hereafter fay 
A madman’s mercy bade thee run away. , 
~=- do dety thy commiferation, 
And apprehend thee for a felon here. À 
Shakefpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
God knows with how much ccmmiferation, and 
folicitous caution, I carried on that bufinefs, that 
I might neither encourage the rebels, nor difcou- 
rage the prote(tants. King Charles 
She ended.weeping ; and her lovely plight 
Immoveable, till peace, obtain'd from fault 
Acknowledg'd and deplor'd, in Adam wrought 
Commiferation. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
From you their eftate may expec effectual com- 
fort; there are none from whom it may not deferve 
commiferation. Spratt. 
No where fewer beggars appear to charm up com- 
miferaticny yet no where is there greater charity. 
Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 
I prevailed with myfelf to go and fee him, partly 
out of ccmmiferation, and partly out of curiofity. 


Swift. 


CO’MMISSARY. n. J. [comm farius, low 


Latin. ] 


I. An ofhcer made occafionally for a cer- 


tain purpofe; a delegate ; a deputy. 


2. Itis a title of ecclefiaftical juri{diGtion, 


appertaining to fuch as exercifes fpiri- 
tual jurifdiction (at leait fo far as his 
commiffion permits) in places of the 
diocefe fo far diftant from the chief city, 
as the chancellor cannot call the fub- 
jects. Cowell. 


The commiffaries of bifbops have authority only 
in fome certain place of the dincefe, and in fome 
cert™in caufes of the jurifdidtion limited to them 
by the bifhop’s commiffion. Ayliffe, 


3. An officer who draws up lifts of the 


numbers of an army, and regulates the 
procuration and conveyance of provifion 
or ammunition. 

Bot is it thus you Englith bards compofe ? 
With Runick lays thus tag infipid profe ? 
And when you fhould your heroes deeds rehearfe, 
Give us a commiffary's Jit in verfe # Pritr, 


Co MSIs- 
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Co’mMissanisHip. w. f. [from commis. 


Jary. The office of a commiffary. 

A cemmiflarifbip is not grantable for life, fo as 
to bind the fucceeding bilhop, though it fhould 
be confirmed by the dean and chapter. 

` Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

COMMISSION. z. f. [commiffio, low La- 
tin. ] 

1. The aĉ of entrufting any thing. 

z. A truit; a warrant by which any truft 

1s held, or authority exercifed. 

Commifjion is the warrant, or letters patent, that 
ali men exercifing jurifdi&tion, either ordinary or 
extraordinary, have for their power. Cowell. 

Omifion to do what is neceffary, 

Scals a commision to a blank of danger. 

Skake/peare's Troilus and Creffda. 
The fubjeéts grief 

Comes through commiffices, which compel from each 

The fixth part of his fubflance, to be levied 

‘Without delay. Shakefpeare's Henry VIL. 

He led our powers ; 

Bore the eommi/fion of. my place and perfon; 

‘The which immediacy may well ftand up, 

And call itfelf your brother. Shakefp. King Lear. 

He would have them fully acquainted with the 
mature and extent of their office, and fo he joins 
commiffion with inftrudtion: “by one he conveys 
. «power, by the other knowledge. South. 
3. A warrant by which a military officer is 
* conflituted. 

Solyman, filled with the vain hope of the con- 
queit of Perfia, gave out his ccmwifivzs into all 
parts of his empire, for the raifing of a mighty 
army. Krolies’s Hiftory of the Turks. 

J] was made a colonel} though I gained my com- 
m:fficn by the horte’s virtues, having leapt over a 
fix-bar gare. Aldifon's Freebolder. 

He for his fon a gay ccemmificn buys, 

Who drinks, whores, fights, and in a duel dies. 

Pope. 

4. Charge; mandate; office; employment. 

It was a both a ftrange commiffion, and a ftrange 
obedience to acummiffion, for men, in the midit 
of their own blood, and being fo furioufl; alfailed, 
to hold their hands contrary to the laws of nature 
and necellity. Bacon's War with Spain. 

Such commiiffion trom above 

I have recciv'd, to anfwer thy defire 

Of knowledge within bounds. Milton's Par. Loft. 

At his command the ftorms invade; 

The winds by his commiffion blow, 

Till with a nod he bids them ceafe. Dryden. 

He bore his great commifficn inthis look ; 

But fweetly temper’d awe, and foften'd all he 

f{poke. 

5. Act of committing a crime ; perpetra- 
tion. Sins of comnuffion are diltinguifhed 
in theology from fins of oméffion. 

Every ecmmifjion of fin introduces into the foul 
a certain degree of hardnefs. South's Sermons. 

He indulges himielf in the habit of known fin, 
whether vosmiffien of fomething which God hath 
forbidden, or the’omiffion of fomething com- 
mar.ded. | Regers's Sermons. 

6. A number of people joined in a truft 
or office. 

7. The ftate of that which is entrufed to 
a number of joint officers ; as, rhe broad 
ferl was put into commiiffion. 

8. [In commerce.] The order by which a 
factor trades for another perfon. 

To Commi ssion, v.a. [from commiffion.] 

1. Jo empower; to appoint. 

2. To fend with mandate or authority. 

The peace polluted thus, a chofen band 
He arit comrtiffions to the Latian tand, 
In threat’*ning embaffty. Dryden's ZEneid. 

Zc COMMISSIONATE. v. a. [from com 
mifon.) To comnmifon; to empower: 
not in ufe. 


COM ` 


As he was thus fent by his father, fo alfe were 
the apottles folemaly commiffionated by him to preach 
to the Gentile world, who, with indefatigable in- 
duftry and refolute fuffcrings, purfued the charge ; 
and fure this is competent evidence, that the fetign 
was of the moft weighty importance. Decay cf Picty. 

COMMISSIONER. a. f. [from commiffien. ] 
One included in a warrant of authority. 

A commifficner is one who hath commifison, as 
letters patents, or other lawful warrant, to execute 
any publick office. Cowe!l. 

One a:ticle they ftood upon, which I with your 
commiffioners have agreed upon. Sidney. 

Thefe commiffioners came into England, with 
whom covenants were concluded. Hayward. 

The archbifhop was made one of the commifioners 
of the treafury. Clarendon. 

` Suppofe itinesarycommiffioners to infpe&, through- 
out the kingdom, into the conduét of men in office, 
with refpect to morals and religion, as well as abi- 
lities. Swift. 

Like are their merits, like rewards they Mhare; 
That thines a conful, this comsmifficner. 

Pope's Dunciad. 

COMMI'SSURE. 2. f. [commiffuro, Latin. ] 

Joint; a place where one part is joined 
to another. 

Ail thefe inducements cannot couxtervail the 
inconvenience of disjointing the commiffuyes with fo 
many ftrakcs of the chiffel. Wotton’s Arcbiteéture. 

This animal is covered-with a rong fhell, 
jointed like armour by four tsanfverfe commifjurcs 
in the middle of the body, connected by tough 
membranes. Ray on the Creation. 


Fo COMMIT. v. a. (committo, Latin.] 
1. To intruft; to give in truit; to put 
into the hands of another. 
It is not for your health, thus to cassis 
Your weak condition to the raw, cold morning. 
Shakefpeare. 
2. To put in any place to be kept fafe. 
They who are defirous to commit to memory, 
might have cafe. 2 Mac. ii. 25. 
Is my mufe controul’d 
By ferve awe? Born free, and not be bold ! 
At leaft l'I} dig a hole within the ground, 
And to the trufty earth commit the found. 
Dryden's Perfiuse 
3." To fend to prifon ; to imprifon. 
Here comes the nobleman that committed the 
prince, tor ftriking him about Bardolph. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 
They two were committed, at leaft reftrained of 
their liberty. Clarendon. 
So, though my ankle fhe has quitted, 
My heart continnes {till commited 3 
And, like a bail’d and main-priz‘d lover, 
Although at large, ] am bound over. Hudibras. 
4. To perpetrate; to doa fault; to be 


guilty of a crime. 
Kecp thy word juftly; {wear not; commit not 
with man's {worn fpoulee Skakefp. King Lear. 
Letters wut of Ulfter gave him notice of the in- 
humane murders commited there upon a multitude 
of the Proteftants. Clarendon. 
A creeping young fellow committed matrimony 
with a brifk gamcfome lafs. L'Eftrange. 
x Tis policy 
For fon and father to take different fides ; 
Then lands and tenements commit no treafon. Dryd. 
. To put together for a conteft ; a Laun- 


ifm. 
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~- . How becomingly does Philopolis excrcife his 


office, and feafonably commit the opponent with 
the refpondent, like a long pra@tifed moderator. 
Bfore's Divine Dial. 
6. To place in a ftate of hoftility or incon- 
gruity: a Latinifin. 

Harry, whofe tuncful and well meifur'd fong 
Firft taught our Englith mufick how to fpan 
Words with juit note and accent, not to fean 
With Midas’ ears, committing thort and long. 

Milten. 
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Commitment. n. f. [from commit.) 
1. Act of fending to prifon; imprifon- 
ment. 

It did not appear by any new examinations or 
commitments, that any other perfon was difcovered 
Or impéached. Baton. 

They were glad to.:compound for his: bare com- 
mitment to the ‘Tower, whence he was within few 
days enlarged. Clarerdor. 

I have been confidering, ever fince my commir- 
ment, what it might be praper to deliver upon this 
occafion. ` l Swift. 

z. An order for fending to prifon. 


COMMITTEE. 2. f. [from commit.] 

Thofe to whom the confideration or ordering 
of any matter is referred, either by fome court to 
whom it belongs, or by confcnt of parties; Asin 
parliament, after a bill is read, it is either agreed 
to and paled, or not agreed to; or neither of thefe, 
but refcrred to the confideration of fome appointed 
by the houfe to examine it farther, who thereupon 
are called a committee. Cowell. 

Manchefter had orders to march thither, having 
a committee of the parliament with him, as there 
was another committee of the Scottifh parliament 
always in that army; there being alfo now a 
committee of both kingdoms refiding at London, 
for the carrying on the war. Clarendcn. 

All corners were filled with covenanters, confu- 
fion, committee men, and foldiers; ferving each othar 
to their ends of revenge, or power, or profit; and 
thefe committee men and foldiers were poffet with 
this covenant. Wahn 

Commirrer. 2. /. [from commit.] Per- 
petrator; he that commits. | 

Such an one makes a man not only a partaker 
of other men’s fins, but.a dcriver of the whole guilt 
to himfelf; yet fo as to leave the commier as full 
of guilt as before. South. 

Commit tise. adj. [from commit.) Lia- 


ble to be committed. 

Befides the miftakes commitrible in the folary 
compute, the diffcrence of chronology difturbs his 
computes. -~ Brown. 

To Commix. v. a. [commi/ceos; Lat.) To 
mingle ; to blend; to mix ;'to unite 
with things in one mafs. 

A dram of gold diffolved in aqua regia, with a 
dram of copper in agua fortis commixed, gave a 
great colour. Bacon. 

I have written againft the fpontaneous generation 
of frogs in the clouds ; or, on the earth, out of 
duft and rain water commixcd. Ray on the Creation. 

It is manifeit, by this experiment, that the com- 
mixed impreflions of all the colours do ftir up and 
beget a fentation of white; that is, that whitenefs 
is compounded of all the colours. Meaton's Opticks. 

Commixion. 2. f. [from commix.] Mix- 
ture ; incorporation cf diferent ingre- 
dients. 

Were thy commixion Greek and Trojan, fo 
That thou could'ft fay, this hand is Grecian alt, 
And thisis Trojan. Shake/p. Troilus and Creffida. 

Commrxtion. a. f. [from commix.] Mix- 
ture; incorporation ; union of various 
fubftances in one mafs. 

Some fpecies there bewf middle and participat- 
ing natyres, that is, of birds.and beafts, as bates, 
and fome few others, fo confirmed ara fet toge- ~ 
ther, that we cannot define the -begirning or end 
of cither; there being a commixrion of both in 
the whole, rather than adaptation or cement of the 
wne unto the other. Briwa's Vulgar Erreurs. 

Commixture. 2. f. [from commix.] 

1. The a& of mingling ; the ftate of he- 
ing. mingled; incorporation ; union in 

. one mafs. 

In the commixture of any thing that is more oily 
or fweet, fuch bodies are lea apt to putrety, the 
air working listic upon them. 

‘Bavons Natural Hiftsry. 
2. The 
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2. The mafs formed by mingling different 


things; compofition; compound. 

Fair ladies, mafk`d, are rofes in the bud, 
Or angels veil'd in clouds; are rofes blown, 
Difmak'd, their ‘St {weet commixture fhewn, 

Shakefpcare. 

My love and fear glew'd many friends to thee ; 
And now J fall, thy tough commixturcs melt, 
Ympairing Heary, ftrength‘ning mifproud York. 

Shaukefpeare. 

There is fcarcely any rifing but by a commixture 
of good and evil arts. Bacon. 

All the circumftances and refpeé of religion and 
face intermixed together in their commixtere, will 
better become a royal hiftory, or a council-table, 
than a fingle life. Wotton. 

Commo pe. m. f [French.] The head- 
drefs af women. 

Let them reflect how they would be aftettcd, 
fhould they meet with a man on horfeback, in his 
breeches and jack-boots, drefled up in a commode 
and a nightrail. SpcHator. 

She has contrived to thew her principles by the 

fetting of her commode; fo thatit will be impoffible 


for any woman that is difaffected to be.im the fa- fi 


fiuion. Addifon's Wreebslder. 

She; like fome penfive Rate(man, watks demure, 
And {miles, and bugs, tomake deitruction fure ; 
Or under high commcdes, with loeks erect; 
Barefac’d devours, in gaudy colours deck’d. C/anv. 

COMMO’DIOUS. adj. (commodus, Lat.) 

1. Convenient; fuitable ; accommodate 
to any perfon; fit; proper ; free from 
hindrance or uneafinefs. ~ ; 

Such a place cannot be canm:cdiċus to livein; far 
being fo near the moon, it had been too near the 
fun. Raleigh's Hiflory. 

Tothat recefs, ccmmucdisus for furprize, |, 
When purple light hall next fuffufe the fkies, 
With me repair. Pope's Oty fey. 

2. Ufeful; fuited to wants or neceflities. 

Hf they think we ought to prove the ceremonies 

commodious, they do greatly deceive themfelves. 
Hooker. 

Bacchus had found out the making of wine, 

and many things elfe commodious for mankind. 
Raleigh's Hiffcry of the World. 
The gods have done their part, 


By fending this commodious plague. Dryd. Oedipus. | 


Maro’s mute, 
Thrice facred mufe; commodious precepts gives, 
loftru@tive to the (wains. Pbilips. 
Commo p1ousuy.adv.| from cemmodious. ] 
1. Conveniently. 
At the large font of an old hollow tree, 
“Enya deep cave feated commadioufly, 
His ancient and hereditary houle, 
There dwelt aguod fubitantial country moufe. 


" Cowie. 
2. Without diftrefs. 
We need not fear 
To pafs commodiou fly this life, fuftain'd 
By him wich many comforts, till we end 
In duff, our final rek and. native home. 
f Milton's Parudife Lif. 
3. Suitably to a certain-purpofe. 

Wildòm may have framed one and the fame 
thing tolervercommudisufly tor diversends. Hooker. 

Galen, upon the coniideration of the body, chal- 
lenges any one to find how the leaft fibre might be 
more conmodioufly placed for ufe or comelinefa, 

South's Sermons, 
Conmo’ptousness. m, f. [from comma- 
dious.| Convenience ; advantage. 

The place requireth many circumitances 3 as 
the fituatior near the fea, for the commodiaufnefa of 
an intercourfe with England. Bacca. 

Of cities, the grcatnefs and siches increafe ac- 
cording to the commdioufncfs of their fituation in 
fertile countrics, or upon rivers and havens. Temple, 


Commo’pity. n. f. (commoditas, Latin.) 
1. Intereft; advantage; profit. 
Vou. I. 


r. Belonging equally to more than one. 
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Thev knew, thst howfoever men may feck thelr 
Own commodity, yet, if this were done with injury 
unto others, it was not to be fuftered. Hooker. 

Canniadity, the biafs of the world, 

The world, which of itfelf is poifed well, 

Till this advantage, this vile drawing biafs, 

This fway of motion, this commodity, 

Makes it take head from all indifferency, 

From all direction, purpofe, courfe, intent. 
Shakelpeare’s King Fol-n. 

After much. debatement of the commoditics or 
difcommoditigs like to enfue, they concluded. 

Hayward. 
2. Convenience ; particular advantage. 

There came into her head certain verfes, which, 
if the had had prefent commodity, fhe would have 
adjoined as a retraction to the other. Sidney. 

She demanded leave, not to lofe this long fought- 
for commodity of time, to cafe her heart. Sidney. 

Travellers turn out of the highway, drawn either 
by the commodity of a foot-path, or the delicacy or 
the frethnefs of the fields. Ben Fonfon's Difcoveries. 

It had becn difficult to make fuch a mole where 
they had not fo natural a commodity as the earth of 
Puzzuola, which immediately hardens in the wa- 
ter. Addifar on Italy. 

3. Wares 5 merchandife ; goods for trat- 


All my fortunes are at fea; 

Nor have ] money nor commodity 

Toraileaprefenttum., Shak. Merch. of Fenice. 

Commodities are moveables, v uable by money, 
the common meafure. Locke. 

Of money, in the commerce ané'traffick of mun- 
kind, the principal ufe is that of faving the com- 
mutation of most bulky commodities. 


Arbuthnot on Coins. 


Commopo’re. n. f. {probably corrupt- 
ed from the Spanith conmandador.) ‘The 
captain who commands a fquadron of 
fhips ; a temporary admiral. 

COMMON. n. f. [communis, Latin.] 


Though life and fenfe be commen to man and 
brutes, and their operations in many things. alike; 
yet by this form he lives the life of a man, and not 
of a brute; and hath the fenfe of a many and not of 
a brute. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

He who hath received damage, has, befides the 
right of punithment common to him with other 
Men, a particuiar right to fcek reparation. Locke. 


2. Having no pofieflor or owner. 

Where no kindred are to be found, we fee the 
pofi:fions of a private man revert to the commu- 
nity, and fo become again perfectly commos; nor 
can anyone have a property in them, utherwife than 
in-other things commen by nature. Locke. 


3. Vulgar ; mean; not diitinguifhed -by 
any excellence; often feen; eafy to be 
had; of little value; not rare; not 


{carce. 

Or as the man; whom princes do advance 
Upon their gracious mercy-feat to fit, 
Doth common things, of courie and circumftance, 
To the reports of common men commit. Davies. 


4. Publick; general; ferving the ufe af 
all, 


He was advifed by a parliament-man not to he 
Rei in reading all the common prayer) hut make 
fome Variations Halten. 

I necd not mcntion the old common™~thore ot 
Rome, which ran from all parts of the town, with 
the current und violence of ag asdinary river. 

Addifsr n fraly. 
5. Of no rank; mean; without birth or 


defcent. 
Look, as I blow this feather fram my face, 
And as the air blows it to me again, 
Such is the lightnels of you com:mm men 
Shak fpeare's Henry Vi. 
Flying bullets now, 
To execute his ragt, appear too flowy 
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They mifs, or {weep but common fauls away} 
For fuch a lofs Opdam his‘life muit pay. Waer. 


6. Frequent; ufual; ordinary. 


There is an evil which have {cen common among 
men. Ecclcf. vis 1. 
The Papifts were the moft common place, and 
the butt againft whom ail che arrows were direct- 
ed. Clarendon. 
Neither is it ftrange that there thould be myf- 
teries in divinity, as weil as in the copimone? opc- 
rations in nature. Swept. 


7.. Proftitute. 


Tis a {trange thing, the impudence of fome 
women! was the word of a dame who herfelf was 
common. L’Fftrange. 

Hipparchus was going to marry a commcn wo- 
man, but confulted Philander upon the occation. 

Spefhator. 


8. {In grammar.] Such verbs.as fignify 


both action and paffion are called com. 
mon; as afpernor, | defpife, or am dejpi/~ 
ed; and alfo fuch nouns as are both 
mafculine and feminine, as parens. 


Co’mmon. 2. f [from the adjective. }) An 


open ground equally ufed by many per- 
fons, 

Then take we down his load, and turn him off, 
Like to the empty.afs, to fhake his ears, 

nd graze in commons, Skhakefpeare's Julius Caefar. 

Js not the feparate property of a thing the great 
caufe of its endearment? Does any one retpect a 
common as much as he docs his garden? South. 

Co’mMon. adv. [from the adjective.] 
Commonly ; ordinarily. 
I am more than common tall. 
Shake/pcare’s As you like.it. 
In COMMON. y 
i. Equally to be participated by 2 certain 
number. 

By making an explicite confent of every com- 
moner neceflary to any one's appropriating to him- 
felf any part of what is given is common, children or 
fervants could not cut the meatywhich their father 
or matter had provided for them in common, with- 
out afligning to cvery one his peculiar part. Locke. 

2. Equally with another ; indifcrimi- 
nately. i 

In a work of this nature it is impoffitle to avoid 
puerilities; it having chat i commen with di@iona- 
ries, and books of antiquities. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To Common. v. n- [from the noun.] To 
have a joint right with others in fome 
common ground. 


Common Law contains thofe cuftoms and 


ufages which have, by long prefcrip- 
tion, obtained in this. nation the force 
of laws. It is diftinguithed frorn the 
ftatute law, which owes its authority to 
acts of parliament. 


Common Prgas. The king’s court now 
held in Weftminfter Hall, but anciently 
moveable. Gavin obferves, that till 
Henry Ill. granted the magna charta, 
there were but two courts, the exche- 
quer, and the king’s bench, fo called 
becaufe it followed the king ; but, upon 
the grant of that. charter, the court of 
common pleas was ereéted, and fettled 
at Wettminfter. All civil caufes, both 
real and perfonal, are, or were, formerly 
tried in this court, according to the 
itriét laws of the realm; and Fortefcue 
repreients it as the only court for real 
caules. ‘The chief judge is called the 
lord chief juflice of the comman pleas, 
and he is aflifted by three or four afto- 

Lae ciates, 
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ciates, created by letters patent from 
the king. Cowell. 
Cos mMoNnaBLE. adj, [from comr:on,] What 
is held in common. i 

Much good land might be gained from forefts 
and chalfes, and from other commenxable placee, f> 
as there be care taken that the poor commoners 
have no injury. Bacon to Villiers. 

Co’MMOnN AGE. xefe [from common.) Vhe 
right of feeding on a common; the 
joint right of uling any thing in com- 
mon with others. 

CO MMONALTY. 2. fe (communauté, Fr.) 

1. The common people; the people of the 
lower rauk. 

Bid him ftrive 
To gain the love o° th’ commonalty ; the duke 
Shall govern England. Shake(pesre. 

There is in every itate, as we know, “two por- 

tions of fubjeéts ; the nobles, and the commoralty. 
Bacon. 

The emmet joined in her popular tribes 
OF commenalty. Milton's Paradife Left. 

All gentlemen are almoit obliged to. it; and J 
know. no reafon we fhould give that advantage to 
the commenalty of England, to be foremoft in brave 
ations. Dryden. 

2. The bulk of mankind. 

l myfelf too will ufe the fecret acknowledg- 
ment of the ccmmonalty, bearing record of the God 
of Gods. Hooker. 

COMMONER. x. /. [from common. ] 

1. One of the common people; a man of 
low rank, of mean condition. 

Doubt not 
The commoners, for whom we Rand, but they, 
Upon their ancient malice, will forget. 
Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

His great men durft not pay their court to him, 
till he had fatiated his thirft-of blood by the death 
of fome of hisloyal commeners. Addijon'’s Freebolder. 

2. A man not noble. 

‘This commoner has worth and parts, 
Is prais`d for arms, or lov'd for arts; 
His head aches for a coronet ; 
And whois blefs’d that is not great? Prior. 

3. A member of the houfe of commons. 

There is hardly a greater difference between two 
things, than there is between a reprefenting com- 
moner in his publick calling, and the fame perfon 
in Common life. Swift. 

4. One who has a joint righgin common 
pround. * 

Much land might be gained from commonable 
paces, fo as there be care taken that the poor com- 
wovers have no injury. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

5. A ltudent of the fecond rank at the 
univerfity of Oxford; one that eats at 
the common table. 


6. A proititute. 
Behold this ring, 
Whofe high refpeét, and rich validity, 
Did lack a parallel: yet, for all that, 
He gave it toa commoner o'th'camp. ` Sbakcfp. 
Common rion. nf. [commonitio, Latin. } 
Advice; warning ; anitruction. 
Co'mMMONLY. adu. {from common.]} Fre- 
guently ; ulually ; ordinarily; for the 
snoltepart. 
This hand of yours requires 
Much caftigation, exercife dewout ; 
For here 's a ftrong and fweating devil here, 
That commonly rebels. Shakefpeare’s Orkello, 
A great difeafe may.change the frame of a body, 
though, if. it lives to recover ftrength, it cemmorly 
returns to its natural conftitution. Temple. 
Co’MMONNESS. n. f. [from common. ] 
1. Equal participation among many. 
Nor can the cor-monnefs of the guilt obviate the 
cenfuie, there being nothing more frequent thap 
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for men to accufe their own faults In other per- 
fons. Government of tha Tongue. 
2. Frequent occurrence; frequency. 

Blot our that maximy res nolur? diu male adwi- 
rifraz: the conumenncis makes me not know who 
is the author; out furt he mutt be fome modern. 

Swift. 
To COMMONPLACE. Vetu. “To reduce to 
general heads. 

] io not apprehend any ditheulty in collecting and 
commonplacing an univerial hiftory from the hifto- 
rians. Felton. 

Commonpra’ce-B00K. 2. f. A book in 
which things to be remembered are 


ranged under general heads. 
I turned to. my commonplace-book, and found 
his cafe under the word coguctée. Tatler. 
COMMONS. 2. f. 
1. The vulgar; the lower people; thofe 
who inherit no honours. 
Little office 
The hateful commons will perform for us 5 
Except, like curs, to tear us all in pieces. +” 
Skakefpeare’s Richard II. 
Hath he not pafs`d the nobles and the commons ? 
Shake{pear. 
Thefe three.to kings and chiefs their fcenes dif- 
play, 
The reft before th’ ignoble commons play. Dryd. Fab. 
‘The gods of greater nations dwell around, 
And, on the right and left, the palace bound 5 
‘Fhe commons where they can: the nobler fort, 
With winding doors wide open, front the court. 
Dryden. 
z. The lower houfe of parliament, by which 
the people are reprefented, and of which 


the members’are chofen by the people. 
My good lord, 
How now for mitigation of this bill 
Urg'd by the commens ? Doth his-majefty 
Incline to it, or no? Sbhake/peare’s Henry V1. 
In the houfe of commons many gentlemen, unfa- 
tisficd of his guilt, durit not condemn him. 
} King Charles. 
3. Food; fare; diet: fo called from col- 


leges, where it is eaten in common. 

He painted himfelf of a dove colour, and took 

his commons with the pigeons. L'Eftrange. 

Mean while fhe quench'd her fury at the flood, 

And with a lenten fallad cool’d her blood : 
Their ccmmons, though but coarfe, were nothing 
fcant; 
Nor did their minds an equal banquet want. Dryd. 
The doétor now obeys the fummons, 

Likes both his company and commons. - Swift. 
CoM MONWB‘AL. n. f. [frome common 
COMMONWEALTH. and. weal, or 

wealth, 


. A polity; an eftablifhed: form of civil 
nier >: 

Two foundations bear up publick focteties; the 
one inclination, whereby all men defire fociable 
lite; the other an order agreed upon, touching 
the manner of their union in living together: the 
latter is that which we call the law of a common- 
weal, $ Hooker. 

It was impoffible to make a commonweal in Ire- 
land, without fettling of all the eftates and poffef- 
fions throughout the kingdom. Dawieson Ireland. 

A contir.ual parliament would but keep the com- 
monweul in tune, by preferving Jaws in their vi- 
gour. Kizg Charles. 

There is no body in the commonwealth of learn- 
ing who does not profefs himfelf a lover of truth. 

Locke. 
z. The publick ; the genera! body of the 


people. 
Such a prince, 
So kind a father of the cemmonweal. Sbak. W.1V. 
Tacir fons are well tutored by you; you are a 
good miember of the commonwealth. 
Skakefpcare's Love's Labour Left. 


om 
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3. A government in which»the-fupreine’ 
power is lodged in the people ;-a repub- 
liek. 

Did he, or do yet any of them, imagine 
The gods would fleep to fuch a Stygian pra@tice, 
Againit that commonwealth which they have found 
ed? Jonon- 
C:mmeniycalibs were nothing more, in their ori- 
ginal, but free cities; though fometimes, by force 
of order and difcipline, they have extended them- 
felves into mighty dominions. Temple. 

CO MMORANCE. } 2. /. [from commorant.}; 

Co’MMORANCY. J 
tion; abode; refidence. 

The very quality, carriage, and place of cemmos 
rance, of witnefies is plainly and eyidently.fet forth. 
Hales 

An archbifhap, out of his diocefe, becomes fub- 
ject to the archbifhop of the province-where he has 
his abode and commorarcy. Aytife’s Parergone 

CO’MMORANT. adj. [commorans, La- 
tin.] Refident;, dwelling.; inhabiting.. 

The abbot may demand and recover his monk, 
that is commorant and refiding,in,another mora- 
ferye , Ayliffe’s Parergone 

COMMOTION. z. /. [commotio, Latin.) 

1. Tumult ; difturbance ; combuftion ; fe- 
dition ; publick diforder; infurreétion. 
By fla:t’ry he hath won the common hearts ; 

And, when he’li pleafe to make commotion, 

Tis to be fear’d they all will follow him. 
SBakefprare's Henry Vi. 
When ye fhall hear of wars and commotions, be 
not terrified. Luke, xxiv Ge 
The Iliad confifts of battles, and a continual com= 

. motion; the Odyfley in patience and wifdom. 

Brocme’s Notes on the Odyffiye 

2. Perturbation ; diforder of mind ; heat > 
violence ; agitation. 

Some ftrange commotion 
Isin his brain; he bites his lips, and ftarts, 


Shakelpeare’s Henry VIM. 


He could not debate any thing without fome com- 
motion, when the argument was not. of moment. 


Clarendca.. 


3. Diiturbance ; reftleffnefs. 

Sacrifices were oftered when an earthquake hap- 
pencd, that he would allay the com:morions of the wae 
ter, and put an end to the earthquake. 

Woodward's Natural Hiforye 

ComMO’TIONER. 2. f. [from commotion. ¥ 

One that caufes commotions ; a duturber 
of the peace. A word not in ufe. 

The people, more regarding commetioners than 
commiffioners, flocked together, as clouds clufter 
againft a torm. Hayward. 

To ComMo've. v. a. [commoveo, Latin. J 
To difturb ; to agitate; to put into a 
violent motion ; to unfettle. Not uféd.. 

Straight the fands, 
Commov'd around, in gathering.eddies play. 
e Thom/fon's Summer. 

To COMMUNE. v. n. [communico, La- 
tin.) To .corverfe; to talk together 5 
to. impart fentiments mutually. 

So long as Guyon with her communed, 

Unto the ground fhe cait her modcft eye; 
` And ever and anon, with rofy redy, 
The bafhful blood:her fnowy checks did dye. 
Fairy Qycene 
Lwill commexre with you of fuch things 

That want no ears but yours. 

Shakejpeare’s Meafure for Meafure. 

They would forbear open hoftility, and refort un- 
tohim peaceably, that they might commune together 
as friends. Haywards 

Then commune, how that day they b-ft may ply 
Their growing work. Milten's Parad LS. 

Ideas, as ranked under names, arc thofe that, 
for. the moft part, men reaton of within themfelves, 
and always thofe waich they commune about with 
others. Locke. 


Conmue 


Dwelling; habitae | 
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Communicasrritry. af. [from com- 
municable.| The quality of being com. 
‘municable ; capability to be imparted. 

CoMMuUNICABLE, adj.” [from communi- 
cate.] uni 

4. That which may become the common 

ffeffion of more than one : with 70. 
Sith eternal. life is communicable unto all, it be- 

hooveth that the word of God be fo likewife. 
¥ lens Hocker. 

3. That which may be recounted; that 
of which another may fhare the know- 
ledge : with to. 

Nor let thine own inventions hope 

Things not reveal’d, which th’ invifible king, 

Only omnifcient, hath fupprefs'd in night, 

To none communicable in earth or heav'n. 

ote T. Milton's Paradife Left. 
3. That which may be imparted. ` 
The happy place 
Rather inflames thy torment, reprefenting 


Loft blifs, ro thee no more communicable. 
: Miltons Paradife Regained. 
ComMuNICANT. x. f. [from communi- 
cate.) One who is prefent, as a worfhip- 
per, at the celebration of the Lord’s 

Supper ; one who participates of the 
‘blefled facrament. 

“C:mmunicants have ever ufed it; and we, by the 
form of the very utterance, do fhew we ufe it as 
tommunicantse Hecker. 

A conftant feequenter of worfhip, and a never- 
failing monthly commumicant. Arterbury's Sermons. 


To COMMUNICATE. v. a. [communico, 
Latin. ] . 

q: To impart to others what is in our 
own power; to pive to others as par- 
‘takers; to confer a joint poffeffion ; to 
beftow. 

Common benefits are to be communicated with 
all, but peculiar benefits with choice. Bacon. 


Where God is worhhipped, there he cemmuni- 
cares his bleffings and holy influences. 


Taylor*s Worthy Communicant. | 


Which of the Grecian chiefs conforts with thee ? 
But Diomede defires my company, 

And till communicatcs his praile with me. 
Dryden's Fakes. 
2» To reveal ; to impart knowledge. 

IMearned Giligently, and do communicate wifdom 

liberally; Ido not hide*ter riches. F¥i/d. viie 13. 

3- It hað anciently the prepofition «vith 
‘before the perfon to whom communi- 
‘cation, eithér of bencft or knowledge, 
was made. 

Charles the Hardy would ccmmuni:ate his fecrets 
‘with none ; and, leat of all,, thofe fecrets which 
troubled him moft. 

He communicated thefc thoughts only with the 
Tord Digby, the lord Coizpeper, and the chancel- 
lots Clarendcn, 

A journey of much adventure, which, to shew 
the Azength of his privacy, had bcen before nut 
communicated with any other. Worter. 

4- Now it has only fo: Clarendon ufes 
both with and to. 
- Let him, that is taught in the word, commuri- 
cate unto him that teacheths Galatians, vi. 6. 

His mayefty frankly promifed, that he could not, 
in any degred,i commurwateto atiy perlon the mat- 
ter, before he had taken andecemmunicated tc them 
bis own refolutions. Clarcrilen. 

_ Thofe who fpeak in publick: are better ‘heard 
when they difcourfe by a liveiy genius and ready 
memory, than when they'szad all they would cew- 
municate fo their hearers. Waris. 

Jo COMMUNICATE: Vim 
3. To partake of the bleffed facrament. 
T he primitive Chriftians sommunicoted every day. 
Taylor. 


Bacon. , 
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2. To have fomething in common with 
another ; as, the how/es commurticate ; there 
is a pa{lage between them, common to 
both, by which either may be entered 
from the other. 

The whole body is nothing but a fyftem of fuch 
canals, which all ccmnunicate with one ancther, 
mediately or immediatcly. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Communication. x. f. [from comau- 
nicate. | 

I. The act of imparting benefits or know- 
ledge. 

Both together ferve completely for the reception 
and communication of learned knowledge. 

Holder's Elements of Specche 

2. Common boundary or inlet ; pafiage or 
means, by which from one place there is 
a way without interruption to another. 

The map thews the natural communicasion provi- 
dence has formed between the rivers and lakes of a 
country at fo great a diftance from the fea. 

Addijan on Italy. 

The Euxine fea is conveniently fituated for 
trade, by the ¢cmmuricaticn it has both with Afia 
and Europe. Arbutknct. 

Js arenes of knowledge; good in- 

' telligence between feveral perfons. 

Secrets may be carried fo far, as to ftop the com- 
munication neceflary among all who have the ma- 
nagement of affairs. Stift. 

4. Conference ; converfation. 

Abner had communication with the elders of [frae!, 
faying, ye fought for David in times pait to be 
king over you: now then doit. 2 Samuri, iiie-17- 

The chief end of language, in communication, 
being to be underftooJ, words ferve not tor that 
end, when any word does not excite in the hearers 
the fame idea which it ftands for in the mind 
of the fpeaker. Locke. 

Commu’NicaTive, adj. [from commu- 
nicaté.| Inclined to make advantages 
common; liberal of benefits or know- 
ledge; not clofe; not felfith. 


We conceive them more than fome envious and 


mezcenary gardeners will thank us for; but they $ 


deferve not the name of that ccmr-wnicative and 
noble profeffion. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

We have paid for our want of prudence, and 
determine for the future to be lefs communicarive. 

Swift and Pope. 

Com MmMu°NICATIVENESS. 7. f. {from con- 
municative.| The quality of being com- 
municative, of beliowing or imparting 
benefits or knowledge. 

He is not only,the mot communicative of all 
beings, but he will alfo communicate himfelf in 
fuch meafure ‘as entirely to. fatisfy ; otherwifle 
fome degrees of communicativers{s would be want- 
ing. Norris. 

Communion. n. f. [communio, Latin. ] 

t. Intercourfe ; fellowfhip ; common pof- 
fefon ; participation of fomething in 
common; interchange of tran{actions. 

Confider, finally, the angels, as having with us 
that communion which th: apoftle to the Hebrews 
noteth ; and jn regard whereof angels have nat dif- 
dained to profefe themfclves our icllow-fervants, 

Hacker. 

We are not, by ourfelycs, fuftivient to furnish 
ourfelves with competent ftorts for fuch a life ai 
our nature doth defire; thercfure we are natura'ly 
induced to ferk communion and tellowfhip with 
others. ` dieckers 

The Mfraelites had never any communicn or aitairs 
with the! Ethiopians. Ruleigh. 

Thon, ín pleas‘d, 
Canit raife thy, creature to what height thou wilt 
Of union, os ceruaunion, defied. Adit. Par. Loft. 
e MaintHin csmmsxion with God himfelf, and 
are mace in the fame degiee partakers of the divine 
nuturee ` Fiddes. 
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he common or publick-celebration of | 
the Lord’s Suppér; the participation of 


the blefed facrament. 

They refolved, that the ftanding of the com- 

munion table in all churches fhould be altered. 
Clarerdove ~ 

Tertullian reporteth, that the pidture of Chritt 
was engcaven upon the communion cup. 

Peacham on Drawinge 
3: A common or publick act. 

Men began publickly to call on the name of the; 
Lord; that is, they ferved and praifed God, by 
ecmmunisn, and in publick manner. ‘ 

à Rakcigh’s Hiftory of tbe World. 
4. Union in the common worfhip of any - 
church. 

Rare communion with a good church can never 
alone make a good man; if it could, we should 
have no bad ones. j South. ` 

Ingenuous men have lived and died in the car:- 
munica of that church. Stilling fleet. 


Commu’nity. n. f- [commuzitas, Latin.} 


1. ‘The commonwealth ; the body politick. 
How could communitics, 
Degrees in {chools, afd brotherhood in, cities, 
But by degree Rand in authentick place ? 
Shakelpeare's Troilus and Creffidas 
Not in a fingle perfon only, but in a community 
or multitude of men. Hamrend’s Furdamenta/s. 
This parable may be aptly enough expounded of 
the laws that fecurc a civil community. L'Efrange. 
It js not defigned for her own ufe, but for Me 
whole con:munity. A ldifon's Guardian. 
The love of our country is impreffed on our 
mind for the prefervation of the community. 
Addifen’s Freeholder, 
He lives not for himfelf alone, but hath a regard 
in all his actions to the great community. tterburye 
2. Common poffeffion; the ftate contrary 
to property or appropriation. 
Sic up and revel, 
Call all the great, the fair, and (pirited dames 
Of Rome about thee; and begin a fathion 
Of treedom and community. Ben Fonfon 
| ‘The undiftin@ion of many in the community of 
name, or mifapplication of the act of one unto 
the other, hath made fome doubt thereof. 
Brown's Vulgar Errcurt. 
This text is far from proving Adam fole pro- 
priefor; it isa confirmation of the original ¢-- 
munity of allrhings. ’ Lockes 
3. Frequertzy ; commonnefs, Not in ule. 
He was but, as the cuckow is in June 
Heard, not regarded; feen, but with fuch eyes, 
As, fick and blunted with community, 
Afford no extraordinary gaze. Stakcfpeare. 


CommuTanrr ity. n. f. [from commuta- 
ble.) The quality of being capable of 
exchange. 


ComMMU'TABLE. adj. [from commute. ] 
That may. be exchanged for fomething 
elfe; that may be bought off, or ran- 
fomed. | 


Commuta Tion. n. f. [from commute. } 


1, Change; alteration. 

An innocent nature could hate nothing that was 
innocent: in a word, fo great ia the commutation, 
that the foul then hated only that which now only 
it loves, i. ee fin. , South's Sermons. 

2. Exchange ; the act.of giving one thing 
for another. 

The whole univerfe is fupported by giving and 
returning, by Com:uerce and commutation. 

Saurk’y Sermons. 

According to the prefent temper of mankind, it 
is ablolutely neceflary that there be fume method 
and mcans of commutation, a that of money. 

Ray on the Creativre 

Theufe of money, in the commerce and trafhck 
of mankind, is thac of faving the commutation of 
more bulky commodities. Arbutknet on Cains. 


422 3. Ranfom > 
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3. Ranfom; the act of exchanging a cor- 
poral for a pecuniary puoifhment. 

The law of God had ‘allowed an evalion, that is, 
by way of comxutation or redemption. Brown. 

Commutative. adj. [from commute.) 
Relative to exchange ; as, commutative 
Jufice, that 'honeity: which is exercifed 
in traffick, and which is contrary to 
fraud in bargains. 

Jo COMMUTE. v. a. [commato, Latin. } 

1. To exchange; to put one thing in the 
place of another ; to give or receive one 
thing for another. 

This will cemmute onz talks; exchange thef 
pleafant and gainful ones, which GoPatfigns, fur 
thote unealy and fruitlels ones we impofe on our, 
teves, Decay of Piety 

2. To buy off, or ranfom one obligation 
by another. 

Some commute fwearing for whoving; as if for- 
bearance of the one were- vilpenfation for the 
other. L’Eftrange. 

Jo Commeu’re. v. 2. To atone; to bàr- 
gain for exemption. 

Thofe infitutions which God defigned for means 
to further men in holinefs, they look upon as a 


Privilege to fervec inftead of it, and to commute tor 
ite Scu:b`s Sermons. 


Commu’tuat. adj. [con and mutual.) } 


Mutual ; reciprocal. Used only in poe. 
try. 
Love our hearts, and Hymen did our hands, 
Unite commutualin moft facred bands. 
« Skukefpcare’s Hinnlet, 
There, with cosmutual zeal, we both had. itrove 
In acts.of dear, benevolence and love; 
Brothers in peace, not rivals in command. 
Pepe's Ody fy. 
CO’MPACT.. n. J. [pa@um, Latin.) A 
contract; an accord; an agreement; a 
mutual and fettled appointment between 
two or more, to do or’ to forbear iome- 
thing. It had anciently the accent on 
the laft fylable. 


l hope the king made peace with all of us; 
And the compa? is tirm and true in me. 
Shakepeare’s Bichard Mil. 
In the beginnings of fpeech there was an im- 
plicit compact, founded upon common confent, that 
luch words, voices, or geftures, fhould be figns 
whereby they would exprefs their thoughts. South. 
To Compa’ert. v. a. [compingo,. compac- 
UM, Latin. } 
1. To join together with firmnefs ; to 
unite clofely ; to confolidate. 
&ntorm her full of my particular fears : 
And thereto add fuch reatons of your own, 
As may compaé? it more. Shake/pcare’s King Lear, 
Nor are the nerves of his compaéted itrength 
Stretch’d and diffolv'd into untinew'd length. 
i Denbum. 
By what degrees this card's compaficd {phicre 
Was harden’d, woods, and rocks, and towns, to 
bear. Rsfcommon. 
This difeale is more dangerous, as the tolids are 
niore tti@ and conmpuied, and confcquently more 
fo as peuple are advanced in age, . Arbuth. on Diet. 
Now the bright fun compad?s the precious ftune, 
Imparting radiant luftre ike his own. 
Blackmore's Creat. 
2. To make out of fomething. 
Tf he, compaé of jars, grow inutical, 
We (hall have thortly difcord in the {pheres. Shak, 
3. To league with. 
Thou pernicious woman, 
Compa with her that’s gone, think’ thou thy 
oaths, 
Thought icy would {wear down each particular fact, 
Werc tcitimonics? Shake/p. Meayjure for Meafure, 
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‘4. To join together ; to bring into a fyf- 
tem. 

We fee the world fo compafted, thateach thing 

preferveth other things, and alto iticlt.  Hosker. 


Compact. adj. [compa@us, Latin.] 
t. Firm ; folid; cloie; denfe; of firm 


texture. 
Is not the denfity greater in free and one fpaces, 
void of air and other groffer bodies, than within 
the pores of water, glatsy cryttal, gems, and other 
compa? bodies? Netvron’s Opticks. 
Without attraction, the diffevered particles of 
the chavs could never convene into tuch great crm- 
pa males as the planeta. Bensley. 
2. Cbmpoied ; confilting. 
The tunatic, the lover, and the. poet, 
Are of imagination all compas. Shukelpeare. 
A wand'ring fire, 
Compal? of un€tuous vapour, which the night 
And the cold environs around condenfes, 
Kindled through agitation to a Hames AT ltor. 
3. Joined; held together. 
In one hand Pan has a pipe of feven reeds, csm- 
pa with wax together. 


pact difcour/e. 

Where a foreign tongue is elegant, expreflive, 
clofe, and compa, we muft ftudy the utmoit torce 
of our language. Felton. 

Compa ctepness.a.f. [from compacted. | 


Firmnefs ; denfity. 


Sticking or tompatiedn:/sy being natural to den- P 


fity, requires fome excefs of gravity in proportion 
to the denfity, or fome other outward violence, to 
break it. Digby on Bedics. 

Thofe atoms are fuppofed infrangible, extreme- 
ly compacted and hard; which compattednefs and 
hardncis is a demonftration that nothing could be 
produced by them. Chey ne, 

ComPpa‘cTLy. adv. [from compalt. | 

1. Clofely ; denfely. 

2. With neat joining ; with good com- 
pacture. 

Compa‘ctness. n. fe [from compact.) 
Firmnefs ; clolenefs ; denfity. 

Irradiancy or fparkling, found in many gems, 
is not difcoverable in this, tor it cometh fhort of 
their compaéiac/s and durity. brown, 

The beft lime mortar will not have attained its 
utmoft compacine/s, till fourfcore years.after, it has 
been employed in building. ‘This is one rcafon 
why, in demolifhing ancient fabrics, it is cafier to 
break the ftone'than the mortar. Boyle. 

The ret; by reafon of the cow-pucinefs of terre(- 
trial matter, cannot-make its way to wells., 

Woedwurd. 

Compa‘cTure.n./. [from compact. |Struc- 
ture ; manner in which any thing is 
joined together ; compagination. A 


good word, but not in ule. 
And over it a fair portcullis hong, 
Which to the gate direétly did incline, 
Wich comely compafs, and compatiure ftrong, 
Neither unfeemly fhort, nor yet execeding long. 
Fairy Queen 


COMPA'GES. n. J. {Latin.] A fyftem of 


many parts united. 

The organs in animal bodies are only a regular 
cen:pages of pipes and veilels, for the fluids to pafs 
through. Roy. 


ComPAGINA'TION. 7#. f. [compago, Latin. ] 


Union; ftruéture; junction; connexion ; 


contexture. 
The intire or broken con:paginatior of the mag- 
netical fabrick under it. Brosun’s Vulgar Errours. 


Í Co'MPANABLENESS. 2. f. [from company. ] 
The quality of being a good companion ;” 


fociablenefs. A word not now in ule. 
His eyes full of merry fipplicity, his words of 
hearty comnpanablencf. Sidney. 


Peacham. 
4. Brief, and well conne&ed ; as, a com- f 


j” 


COM 
Co’MPANSABLE. adj. [ frommeompany.] Soe 
cial; having the qualities of a compa- 
nion; fociable ; maintaining friendly 
intercourfe. 


Towards his queen he was nothing uxorious, but 
companiable and refpe€tive. Bacon's Henry Vils 


Companion. x. f. [compagnon, French. P 

1. One with whom a man frequently con- 
verles, or with whom he fhares his hours 
of relaxation. It differs from friend, 2s. 


acquaintance trom confidence. 
How now, my lord ? why do you keep. alone ? 
Of forvicit fancies your companions make ? 
Sbakefpeare’s Macherk- 
Some friend is a companion at the tabie, and will 
not continue in the day of thy affliction. 
Ecclus. vis 10. 
With anxious doubts, with raging paffions tora, 
No {weet companion near with whom to mourn. 
Priore 
‘2. A partner; an affociate. 
Epaphroditus, my brother and comparicn in la- 
bour, and fellow foldier. Phi. ii. 25. 
Bereav'd of happinefs, thau may*ft partake 
His punifhment, eternal mifery; 
Which would be ali his folace and revenge, 
_ Thee once to gain companion of his woe. Milton. 
‘3. A familiar term of contempt; a fellow. 
I {corn you, fcurvy companion! What? you poor, 
bafe, rafcally, cheating, lack-linnen mate! away, 
you mouldy rogue, away ! Sbakefp. Henry lV. 
It gives boldnecfs to every petty companion to 
fpread rumours tomy defamation, where J cannot 
be prefent. Raleigh. 


Compa’NronaBLe. adj. (from compa- 
nian.) Fit for good fellowfhip ; focial ; 
agreeable. 

He had a more companicnable wit, and fwayed 
more among the’ good fellows. Clarendon. 

ComPa NIONABLY. adv. [from compa- 
nionable.) In. acompanionable manner. 

Compa’nronsH iP, 2. f. [from companion. } 

1. Company; train. 

Alcibiades, and fome twenty horfe, 
All of companion{nip. Shakefpeare’s Timne 

2. Fellowship ; affociation. 

Jfiit be honour in your wars to feem 
The fame you are*not, which, ‘tor your beft endt» 
You call your policy; how is ’t Iefs,/or worfe, 
That it thall hold companisnfbip in peace 
With, honour asin war? Sbaksjpeare's Coriolanus. 

COMPANY. n. /. (compagnie, Frenchi 
either from con and pagus, one of the 
fame town; or coz and paniss one that 
eats of the fame mes. ] 

L. Perfons aflembled together ; a body of 
men.. 

Go, carry Sir John Faltaf to the Fleet; 
Take all his company along with him. ` 
: Shakefpeare’s Henry IV.. 
Honctt company, 1 thank you all, 
That have beheld me vive away myfeif 
To this mott patient, {weet, and virtuous wife. 
Shakefpeares 


2. Perfons affembled for the entertain- 
ment of each other; an aflembly of 
pleafure. 

A crowd is not company; and faces are but a 
gallery of pidturcs, where there is no love. 

Bacon's Effuys. 

3. Perfons confidered as affembled for con- 

verfation ; or as capable of converfation 


and mutual entertainment. 
Monticur Zulichem came to me among the ret 
of the,good compuny of the town. Temple. 
Knowledge ot men and manners, the freedom of 
habitudes, and converfation with the beft company 
of both fexes, is neceffary. Dryden. 
9 4. The 


ĊOM 


€. The ftate of a companion ; the act of 
accompanying ; converfation ; fellow- 
fhip. 

. . de is more pleafane to enjoy the company of him 
that can {peak fucha ond, than by fuch words to 
be perfuaded to follow folitarinefs.. Sidney. 

Nor will F wretched thee 

In death forfake, but keep thee ccmpary. 

S $ 
, Dryden's Fables. 
Abdallah grew by degrees fo. cnamoured of her 
convCrfation, that he did not think he lived when 

he was not in company with his beloved Balfora. 

Guardian. 

5- A number of perfons united for the 
execution or performance of any thing ; 
‘a band. 

Shakelpeare was an actor, when there were feven 
companies of players in the’town together. Dennis. 

6. Perfons united in a joint trade or part- 
‘nerfhip. 

7- A number of fome particular rank or 
profefion, united by iome charter ; a 
body corporate; a fubordinate corpora- 
‘tion. 

This emperor feems to have been the firft who 


incorporated the feveral tradés of Rome into com- 


panics, with their particular privileges. 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 
8. A fubdivifion of a regiment of foot ; fo 
many as are under one captain. 
Every captain brought with him thrice fo many 
in his compcny as wasexpected, 
Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
i To bear COMPANY. l To accompa- 
2 T keep Company. Í ny; to affoci- 
ate with; to be companion to. 
l I do defire thee 
To bear me company, and go with me. Shakelp. 
Thofe Indian wives are loving fools, and may 
do well to keep company with the Arrias and Portias 
of old Rome. Dryden. 
„Admitted tosthat equal ky, 
His faithful dog fhall bear him company. 
Pope's Ejjay on Man. 
Why thould:he call her whore ? Who kecps her 


sepat 7 

to. To keep Company. “To frequent 
‘houfes of entertainment. 

11. Sometimes in an ill fenfe. 

ToCo'mPany. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
accompany ;. to attend ; to be companion 
- T TTi ° ' 
to; to be affociate! with. . 


lam 
The foldier.that did company thefe three. 
- © Sbakifpzare’s Cymbeline. 
Thus, through what path Woe’er of life we rove, 
Rage companies our hate, and griat ourlove. Prior. 
To Company. v. n. 
3. To affociate one’s felf with. 
I wrote to you not to company with fornicators. 
1 Cor. ve Q. 
2. To be a gay companion. Obfolete. 
For there thou needs muft learn to laugh, to lye, 
To face, to forge, to fcoff, to company. : 
' “  Spenfer`s Hubberd': Tale. 
COMPARABLE. adj. rom To compare. | 
Worthy to be. compared ; of equal re- 


gard; worthy to contend for preference.’ 


This prefent world affordeth not any thing com- 
Parable unto the publick duties of religion. Hooker. 


A man comparable with any of the captains of 


that age, an excellent folier both by fea and land. 
Knclles*s Hiftery of the Turks. 
There is no bleffing of life comparable to the en- 


joyment of a difcrect and virtuous friend. 


Add ifen’s Speflater. l 


CouparaBLY. adv. [from comparable.) 
Jn a manner or degree worthy to be 
compared, 


Compa’RaTes, 2. f- [from compare.| In 


Compa’RaTIvE. adj. [comparativus, Lat. ] 
1. Eftimated by comparifon ; not pofitive ; 


? Shakelpeare’s Orbello.. 


COM 


There could no farm for fuch a royal ife'be 
comparably imagined, tike that of the furefaid na- 
tion. Wotton's Architeire. 


logick, the two 


things compared to one 
another. | l 


not abfolute. v 
Thou wert dignified cnouch, 
Ev’n to the point of envy, if °twere made 
Comparative for your virtues, tobe ftiled 
The under hangman of his realm. Shak. Cymbeline. 

There refteth the comparative; that is, (granted 
that it is either lawful or binding; yet whether 
other things be nox to be preferred before the ex- 
tirpation of hercfics. Bacon. 

The bloffom isa politive good ; although the 
remove of it, toigive place to the fruit, be a com- 
parative good. Bacon. 

This bubble, by reafon of its comparative levity 
tothe fluid that inclofes it, would neceffarily afcend 
to the top. Bentley. 

2. Having the power of comparing differ- 
ent things. 

Beauty is not known by an eve or nofe; it con- 
fits in a fymmetry, and it is the comparative fa- 
culty which notes it. Glanville's Scepfis Scientifica. 

3. [In grammar.] The comparative de- 
gree exprefles more of any quantity in 
one thing than in another; as, the right 
hand is the ftrouger. 

COMPARATIVELY. adv. [from compara- 
tive.) “In a ftate of camparifon ; act 
cording to eftimate made by compari- 
fon į not pofitively. 

The good or evil, which is removed, may be 
efteemed good or evil comparatively, and not pofi- 
tively or imply. Bacem 

In this world, whatever is called good, is compa- 
ratively with other things of its kind, or with the 
evil mingled in ‘ite compofition; fushe is a good 
man that is better than men commonly are, or in 
whom the good qualities are more than the had. 

Temple, 

-i The vegetables being en paratively lighter than 

) the ordinary terreftrial matter of the globe, fub- 
fded Jaf. Voadzvard. 

But how few, comparatively, are the inftances 
of this wife application ! Rogers, 


TaCOMPA‘RE. v. a. [comparo, Latin. ] 

1. To make one thing ‘the meafure of an- 
other ;' to cftimate the relative goodne({s 
or badnefs, or other qualities, of any one 


thing, by, obferving how,it-differs.from | 


fomething elfe. 7 
I will hearsBrutus fpcak.—— 

Twill hear Cafius, and comperethcir seasons. 
i Shakefpcare. 
They meafuring themfelyes by themielves, ang 
comparing themfelvcs.among themiclves, are not 
wije. 2 Core Ko £2: 
No man can think it grievous,, who confider: 
the pleafure.aad fweetnels of love, andthe glorious 
victory of overcoming evil with good; and then 
compares thefe with the rettlefs torment,’ and per- 
petual tumults, of a malicious and revengeful 
{pirit. Tillotfon. 
He that has got the ideas of numbers, and hath 
taken the pains to compare one, two, and three, to 
fix, cannot chufe but know they are equal. Locke. 
Thus much of the wrong judgment men make 
of prefent and future.pleafure-and pain, when they 
are compared together, and-fothe abfent confidered 
as future. Locke. 
2. Itunay'be obferved, that when the com- 
parifon intends only fimilitude or illut- 
tration hy likenels, we ufe zo before the 
thing brought for illuttration ; as, he 


compared anger to a fire. 


COM 
Solon compared the people unto the fea, and ora<*” 
tors and counfellors to the winds; for that the fea 
would be calm and quiet, if the winds did not 
trouble it. Bacen's Apophtheg mt. 
3. When two perfons or things are com- 
pared, to difcover their relative propor- 
tioi of any quality, wird is ufed before 
the thing ufed asa meafure. 
Black Macbeth 
Will fecm as pure as fnaw, being compar’ 
With my confinelefs harms.  Skukejpe Macteike 
To compare 
Small things wib greatete — Miltons Par. Reg. 
He carv'd in ivory fuch a maid fo fair, 
As nature could not qith his art compare. Dryder. 
If he compares this tranfation qwieb the original, 
he will tind that the three firft ftanaas are rendered 
* almott word for word. Addilon’s SpeFator. 
4. To compare is in Spenfer ufed after the 
Latin comparo, for to get ; to procure ; 


to obtain. 
But, both from back and belly, ftill did {pare 
To fill his bags, and riches to compare. Fairy Qy 

Compa’re. x. /. [from the verb. ] 

1. The ftate of being compared ; compa- 
rative eftimate ; compariíon ; poffibility 
of entering into comparifon. 

There 1 the rareft things have+feen, 
Oh, things without compare ! Sucklinge 
As their fmall galleys may not hold compare 
With our tall thips. Waller 
Beyond compare the Son of God was feen 
Mott glorious. _ Milton's Paradife Loft, 
2. Simile; fimilitude; illuftration by com- 


parifon. 
| | True fwains in love thall, in the world to come, 
| Approve their truths by Troilus ; when their 
rhymes, 
Full of proteft, and oath, and big compare, 
Want fimilies. Shake/p. Troilus and Creffidar 


Compa’risow.n. /. [comparaifon, French. ] 


1. The a&t of comparing. 

Natalis Comes, compuring his parts with thofe 

of a man, reckons his claws among them, whith 

< are much more like thofle.of a lion: fo eafy it is 
to drive on the ccmpurijon too fas to make it good, 

Grew's Maleumie 

Our anthor faves me the c:mparijon with tra- 
gedy; for he fays, that hervinshe is to imitate the 
trogick poet. Dryden. 

2. The fate of being compared. 

If ‘wewill “rightly eftimate what we call good 

aod evs we mall Gnd it lies much in comparijone 
Iiacke. 

Obje&ts near our view are apt, te be though: 
greater than thofe of a larger ñzc that are mope 
remote ; and fo it is with pleafure and. psin: the 
pretent “is apt to carsy it, and thofe at a diftance 
have the difadvantags in the comparifon. © Loekes 

3. A comparative eftimate ; proportian, 

| If men would live as religion requires, the world 

| would bea moft lovely and defirable place, in com. 
Parikh of what now it is. Tilt jor. 

One.can fcarce imagine how fo plentifal a foil 
fhould becume fo miferably unpeopied, ia con pa- 
rifon Of what itonce was, Addi. Remarks on Maly. 

4. A fimile in writing or fpeaking ; an Jl- 
luftration by fimnilitude. 

As fain and as good a kindof hand in hand coms 
parifony had becn fomethjng tov tairand itvo good 
for, any.lady. bkatejpenres 

5+» {ln grammar.] The formation of an ad- 
jective through its various deyrecs of fig- 
nification; as, /frong , Pronger, frongeff. 

To COMPART. v. a. [ compartir, Fr. 
from con and partior, Lat.] ‘Fordivide ; 
to mark out a general defign into its va- 
rious parts and fubdivifions. 


I make hafte to the cafting and comparting of 
the whole work. Wotton's Architeetures 


COMPARTI- 


COM 


Comra’rriment. n.f, [compartinents 
French.} A divifion of a piéture, or de- 
fign. 

The circumference is divided into twelve com- 
farsin-ents, cach containing a complete picture. 
Pope. 
Couparti tron. n. f [from compart. ] 


1. ‘The act of comparting or dividing. 

I will come to the cempartirion, by which the 
authors of this art underftand a graceful and ufe- 
ful diftribution of the whole groundplot, ‘both for 
rooms of office and entertainment. Wetton. 


2. The parts marked out, or feparated; a 
feparate part. 
‘Their temples and amphitheatres needed no com- 
partitions. Wotton's Archite&ure. 
COMPARTMENT. n. f. (compartiment, 
French.] Divifion; ieparate part of a 
defign, 
_The tqnare will make you ready for all manner 
ot compartments, bafes, pedeftals, and buildings. 
Peachem cn Draeving. 


To COM’PASS. v. a. [compaffer, Fr. com- 
paffare, Ital. pafibus metiri; Latin.] 
1. To encircle ; to environ; to furround; 


to inclofe : it has dometimes around, or 
about, added. 
A darkfome way, 
That deep defcended through the hollow ground, 
And was with dread and horrour compaffed around. 
Fairy Queers 
I fee thee compafs'd with thy kingdom's peers; - 
That {peak my faiutation in their minds. 
Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 
Now all the bleffings ; 
Of a glad father e:mpa/i thee about! Shak. Tempeft. 
The fhady trees cover him with their fhadow ? 
the willows of the brook compafs him abcut. 
Fob, xi. 22, 
Obferve the crowds that compas him around. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
To dare that death, I will fralo yet nigher ;- 
Thus wert thou compaffed with circling fire. Dryd. 
2. To walk round any thing. 
Old Chorineus compafs'd thrice the crew, 
Amd dipp'd an olive-branch in holy dew, 
Which thrice he fprinkled round. , Dryden's En. 
3. To belezguer ; to befiege; to block. 
Thineenemies thall caft a trench about thee, and 


compafs thec round, and. kecp'thee in on every fide. 
Luke, xix. 4%} 


4. To gralp,; to.inclofe in the-arms; to 
{cize. 
5. To obtaih ; to procure ; to attain ; to 


have in the power. 
That which by wifdom he faw to be requifite for 
that people, was by as great wifdom cempajjed. 
Hooker's Preface. 
His mater being one of great regard, 
Tn court to compafs any fuit not hard. 
Hubberd’s Tale. 
If I can check my erring love, 1l will; 
If not, to ccmpa/s her I'll ule my skill.  Shakefp. 
How can you hope to ccmpa/s your dchgns, 
And not diffemble then ? Denban: s Sophy. 
He had a mind to make himfelf mafter of 
Weymouth, if he could compafs it without engag- 
ing his army before it. Clarendon. 
The church of Rome ereateth titular patriarchs 
of Conftantinopie and Alexandria; fo loth is the 
pope, to lofe*the remembrance of any title that he 
hath once compaffid. Brercwad. 
Invention is the farft party, and abfolutely ne- 
ceffary to them both ; ye: no rule cver was, or ever 
can be given, howto ccmpu/site Dryden's Dufref. 
The knowledge of what is good and what is 
cvil, what ought and what ought not to be done, 
thing too large to be compa/fed, and too hard to 
be maftered, without brains and ftudy, parts and 
entemplationy ' South 


i 3 . 
4. Enclofure; circumference. 


C.0.M 


Ta ev'ry work regard the writer'siend, 
Since none can compofs more than they intend. 
| Pope. 


6. [In law.] To take meafures prepara- 


tory to any thing ; 2s, re compafs the 
death of the king. 
Co’mpass. n. f. [from the verb.] * 
a. Circle; ‘round. -. ° 
This day J breathed *firft; ‘time is come rownd ; 
And where I did begin, there fhallJ end: 
My life is run its ccmpafs. Shake/p. Julius Cafar. 


2. Extent; reach; grafp. 


O Juliet, I already know thy grief ; 
It trains me paft the compafs of my wits. Sbake/p. 
That which is out of the compafs of any man’s 
power, is to that man impoffible. » South's Sermons. 
How few there are may be juftly bewailed, the 
compa/s of them extending but from the time of 
Hippocrates to that of Marcus Antoninus. Terple. 
Animals in their generation are wifer than the 
fons of men; but their wifdom is confined to a 
few particulars, and lies in a very narrow compa/s. 
’ Addins Speflator. 
This author hath tried the force and compa/fs af 
our language with much fuccefs. ` dtvift. 


3. Space; room ; limits, either. of time or 


{pace. 
No lcfs than the compofs of twelve books is 


taken up in thefe. Pope's Effay on Homer's Battles. 


The Englith areygood conféderates in an enter- 
prize which may be difpatched in a thort cafas 
of time. Addifon’s Freebolder. 

You have heard what hath been here done for 


| the poor by the five hofpitals and*the workhoufe, 


within the compafs of one year, and towards che 
end of a long, expenfive war. Atterbury. 


And their mount Palatine, 


| Th’ imperial palace, compafs huge, and figh 


The ftruéture. Miltsn s Parudife Regained. 
Old Rome from fuch a race deriv’d her birth, 
. Which now on feven high hills triumphant reigns; 
And in that compa/s all the world contains. 
Dryden's Virgil. 


ç. A departure from the right line; an 


indirect advance ; as, ¢o fetch a compafs 
round the camp. 


6. Moderate {paces moderation ; due li- 


mits. 
Certain it is, that In two hundred years before 
(1 fpeak within ccmpa’s) no fuch commiffion had 
been exccuted in cither of thefe provinces. 
a Davies on Ireland. 
Nothing, is likelier to. keep ayman within com-, 
pafs, than the having conftantly before his eyes the 
ftate of his affairs, in a regular courfe ot aes ge 
Locke. 


7" The power'of ‘the voice to’ exprefs the 


notes of mufick. 
Youwould found me from my loweft note to 
the rop of my cempa/s. Skakfpeare’s Haniler. 
From harmony, trom heavenly harmony, 
This univerfal frame began : 
_ From harmony to harmony 
| Through allthe compafs of the notes it ran, 
The diapafon clofing full in man. Dryden. 


8. [This is rarely uled-in the fingular.] 


The initrument with which circles are 
drawn. 

If they be two, they are two fo 
As Riff twin compaffes.are twos 
Thy foul, the fixt toot, makes,no fhow 

i To move; but doth, it th’ other da 
In hisshands 
He took the goldenjcompaffes, prepar’d 
In Gou's eternal itore, to circumferbe 
This univerfe, and all created things. 
t 'Milten's Paradife Lf. 

To-fix one faot of their cumpa/s wherever they 
think fit, and extend the other to fuch terrible 
lengths, without defcribing any circu:nference at 
all, is to leave us and themf<Ive. in a very uncertain 
ftate. Sczift. 


Dornei 


Cc O.M, 


9. The intrument compofed of a needle 
and card, whereby mariners fteer. 

“The breath of religion fills the fails; profit is 
the cempafs by which factious men fteer"thesr 
courfe. King Charlcs« 

| _ Rude as their thips was navigation theng i 
No ufeful compa/s or meridian known : 
Coafting they kept the land within their ken, 
And knew no north but when the pole-ftar fhone.- 
y Dryden 
With equal force the tempelt blows by turns 
From ev'ry corner of the feaman’s compas. : 


Rowe's Jane Shore, , 


He that firt difcovered the ufe of the compa/s, 


did more for the fupplying and increafe of \ufetul = 


commodities, than thote who built workhoufes. 
Locke. 
10. In old language there was a phrafe, 
to come in compa/s, to be brought round. 
Compass-saw. 2. f. 


The ccempafs-fazw thould not have its teeth fst, . 
as other faws have; but the edge of it fhould be | 


made fo- broad, and the back fo thin, that it may 
eafily follow the broad edge. Its office is to cut a 
round; and therefore the edge muit’be made broad, 
; and the back thin, that the back may have a wide 
| kerf to turnin. Moxon. 


COMPASSION cn.. /. [compaffion, French} 
| from coz and patior, Lat.} Pity; com- 


miferation ; forrow for the futterings of _ 


others ; painful fympathy. 
Ye had compaffion of me in my bonds. 
. Hebrews, x. 
i Their angry hands 
_ My brothers hold, ‘and vengeance thefe exat; 
This pleads compajfien, and repents the fact. 
7 Dryden's Fabks. 
| ` The good-natured man is apt to be moved with 
compajj::n for thofe misfortuaes or “infirmities,. 
which another would turn into ridicule. : 
Addijan's SpeSator. 
To Compa’sston. v. a. [fromthe noun. }, 
To pity ; to compaffionate ; to:commi- 
ferate. . A word {carcely ufed. . 
O heavens! can you hear a good man groan, 
And not relent, or not com:paffion him? _ _ 
Shakefpeare’s Titus Andronicus. 
COMPA sstonaTE. adj. [from compaffion. } 
Inclined to compaffion ; inclined to 
pity ; merciful; tender; melting ; foft;, 
eafily affected with forrow by the mifery 
_ of others. ká 
There never was any heart truly great and ge- 
nerous, that was not alfo tender and ccmpafionare, 
South's Sermonse 
To ComMPaSsiOnNaTE. v. a. [from the 
noun.) To pity; to commiferate. 
Experience layeth princestorn citates before their 
eyes, and witnal perfuades them to compaffionate 
themfelves. l Raleigh. 
Compajficnates my pains, and pitiesme! ~, * 
What is compaffion, when ‘tis void of love ? 
Addifon’s Cato. 
ComPa’ss1ONATELY. adv. [from compa/- 
fronate.| Mercifully ; tenderly. l 
The-ifines were aligned to the rebuilding St. 
Paul's, and thought therefore to_be the morc fe- 
_verely impofed, and the lefs compajfionately reduced 
| and excufed. ` ' Claren:ton. 
Compare’rnity. 2. f. [con and paterni- 
į tas, Latin. ] 
Goffipred, or ccmpaternity, by the canon law, i$ 
a fpiritual affinity ; and a juror that was goflip to 
cither of the parties might, in former times, have 
bezn chailenged as not indifferent by our laws 
i Davies's State cf Ireland. 
COMPATIBULITY. n. /. [from compatible. } 
_ Confiftency ; the power of co-exilting 
| with fomething elfe ; agreement with 


any thing. ; 
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COMPA’TIBLE. adj. (corrupted, by an] Compz“:i ape. adj. [from compel.] That 


unfkilful com ay with pronunciation, 
from competible, 
Suit, to agree. Competible is found in good 
Writers, and oupnt always to be ufed. ] 

1. Suitable to; fit for; confiftent with ; 
not incongruous to. — “a 

The objeét of the wiil is fuch a good as is com- 
fatik to an intellectual nature. 

Hale's Origin of Markird. 
2. Confiftent ; agreeable. 

Our poets have joined together fuch qualities as 
jare by nature the moft c:mpacible; valour with 
anger, meeknefs with piety, and prudence with 
diMfimulation. Broome. 


“LompaTipreness. 7. f. [from compati- 


ble.) Confiftency ; agreement with any 
thing. 

Compa risty. adv, [from comparible.] 
Fitly ; fuitably. à 

ICOMPATIENT. adj. [from con afd patior, 
\_ Latin.] Suffering together; Dia. 
' Compa rriot. x. J. [frém con and patria, 
< Lat.] One of the fame country. Dig. 
The governor knew he was fo circumfpect as 
Not to adhere to any of the faétions of the time, 
‚in a neutrality indifferently and friendly entertain- 
‘ing all his compatrists, Drummcnd. 
-Compe’er. 2. f. (compar, Latin.]. Equal; 
companion ; colleague; aflociate. 
Seloftris, 
That monarchs harnefs’d, to his chariot yok'd 
Bafe fervitude, and his dethron'd compcers 
Lafh’d furioufly. Philips. 

To Comre’er. v. a. [from the noun.} To 

be equal with; to mate. | 
In his own grace he doth exalt himfelf 

More than in your advancement. 

=la my right, 

By me invefted, he compecrs the bet. ~- 

i Shakelpeare’s King Lear. 

Jo COMPE'L. v. a. [compello, Latia. ] 

r. To force to fome att; to oblige; to 
conftrain ; to neceffitate ; to urge irre- 
fittibly. | 

You will compel me then to read the will ? 
Sbakefpcare’s Jaiixs Cefar. 
The fpinners, cardess, fullers,compeis d dy hun- 


Cr, 
And lack of other means, in defp’rate manner 
Daring th’ event to the teeth, are ail in uproar. 
Shakefpeare. 
He refufed, and faid, I wi!! not eat: but his 
fervants, together with the woman, compelled him. 
x 1 Samuti, XXVile 23. 
But firft the lawlefs tyrant, who denies 
To know their God, or meflage to regard, 
Mutt be compell’d by figns and judgmcnts dire. 
Miitcn. 
All thefe bleffings could but enable, not compel, 
us to be happy. 
Whole droves of minds are by the driving god 
Compell'dto drink the decp Lethean floode Dryden. 
2». To take: by force or violence ; to ravith 
from; tofeize. ‘Ibis fignification is un- 


common and harfh. 
The fubjcdts grief 
Comes through commithons, which compel from 
each 
The fixth part of iis fudftance, to b= levied 
Without dciay. Skukefpeares Henry VIU. 
3. To gather together, and unite in a com- 
pany. A Latinilm, compellere gregen:. 
He to the town teturn‘d, 
Attended by the chiers who fought the field, 
Now friensiy mix'dy and in one troop compe!” d. 
n > » Dryden 
4. To feize; to overpower. . 
Our men fecure norgua-ds nor centries held, 


 Buccaly foep thelr weary lisnbs cempel de Dryden. 


from competo,: Latin, to- 


Ciurerdon. 


may be forced. Perhaps it fhould be 
compellible. A 


COMPELLA TION. 2. fe [from ccmpello, 


Latin.]. The ftyle of addrefs ; the word 


of falutation. 

The ftile beft fitted for all perfons, on all occa- 
fions, to ufe, is the cempellaticn of Father, which 
our Saviour frf taught. Duppa's Rules of Deveticn. 

The peculiar compel/arion of the kings in France, 
is by fre, which is nothing elfe but father. Temple. 


Compe LueR. x. / [from compel.] He that 


forces another. 


CO’MPEND. 2. fe [compendium, Latin. ] 


Abridgment ; fummary ; epitome; con- 
traction ; breviate. 
Fix in memory the difcourfes,. and abftra& 


them into brief compends. 
Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 


ComPENDIA RIOUS. adj. [compendiarius, 


Lat.] Short; contracted ; fummary ; 
abridged. 


ComPenbiositTy.2./[from compendious.] 


Shortnefs ; contractedbrevity. Di é?. 

Compe npious, adj. [from ccmpendium. | 
Short ; fummary ; abridged ; compre- 
henfive ; holding much in a narrow 
fpace ; direct; near; by which time is 
faved, and circuition cut off. 

They learned more compendious and expeditious 
ways, whereby they fhortened their labours, and 
gained time. Woodward. 

Compe NDIOUSLY. adv. [from compen- 
dious. | Shortly ; ina fhort method ; fum- 
marily ; in epitome. 

By the apoftles we have the fubftance of Chrif- 
tian belief compendioufly drawn into few and fhort 
articles. Hooker. 

The ftate or condition of matter, before the world 
was 2-making, is compendiou/ly expreifed by the word 
chaos. Bently. 

Compe’npiousneEss. 2./. [from compen- 
dious.} Shortnefs; brevity ; comprehen- 
fion in a narrow compals. 

The inviting eafincfs and compendiou/nefs of this 
affertion, fhould dazzle the eyes. Bentley's Sermons. 

COMPENDIUM, n. f. [Latin.] Abridg- 
ment; fummary; breviate ; abbrevia- 
ture; that which holds muth in a nar- 
row room; the near way, 

After we are grown well acquainted with a fhort 
fyftem or compendium ot a {cience, which is written 
in the plaineft and moft fimple manner, it is then 
proper to read a larger regular treatife on that fub- 
ject. Watts on the fal. 

ComPeE’NsaBLe. adj, [from compen/ate.} 

-That which may be recompenfed. 

To COMPENSATE. v. a, [compen/o, La- 
tin.) To recompenfe; to be equiva- 
lent to; to counterbalance ; to counter- 
vail; to make amends tor. 

The length of the night, and the dews thereof, 
do compenfare the heat of the day. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

The pleafures of lite do not compenfate the mite- 

ries. 

Nature to thefe, without profufion kind, 
Th: proper organs, proper pow'rs, affign'd ; 
Each feeming want compenjated of courte, 


Here with degrees of {wittnefs, there of forces Pose. f 


Comrensa’ rion. n. f. [from compenfate.] 
Recompence; fomething equivalent ; 
amends. ; 

Poynings, the betterto make comprnfationof his 
fervise in the wars, called a parliament. Bacar. 
Allothes debts may compenfation find > 
But love wetsitt;and wili be paid in kind. 
Dryden's Aurcagzebe. 


~ Prior. 


COM 


Compe Nsavive. adj. [from compen/ate.] 
That which compenfates ; that. which 
countervails. i 

To'ComPE NSE: v. a. [compenjo; Latin. ] 
To compenfate; to countervail; to be 
equivalent to; to counterbalance; to 
recompenfe. 

Ir feemeth, the weight of the quickfilver doth 
not compen/e the weight of a ftone, more than the 
weight of the aqua-fortis. #acon’s Nazural Hiftory. 

The joys of the two marriages were compcenjed 
with the mournings and funerals of prince Arthur. 

Bacon's Henry Vo 


To COMPERE’NDINATE. wv. a. [com- 
perendino, Lat.] To delay. 

ComPERENDINA TION. 2. f. [from com- 
perendinate.| Delay; dilatorinefs. 


COMPETENCE. 
COMPETENCY. n. J. [from competent .] 


1. Such a quantity of any thing as is fuffi- 
cient, without fuperfluity. 

Something of f{pcech is to be indulged to:com- 
mon Civility, more to intimacies, and a competency 
to thofe recreative difcourfes which ‘maintain the 

- chearfylnefs of fociety. Gov. of Tongue. 
z. Such a fortune as, without exuberance, 


is equal to the neceflities of life. 
For competence of life I will allow you, 
That lack of means enforce you not to evil. 
Skake/peare's Henry IV. 
It is no mean happinefs to be feated in. the 
mean : fuperfluity comes fooner.by white hairs, but 
competency lives longer. Shak. Merch. of Venice. 
A dilcreet learned clergyman, with a competency 
fit for one of his education, may be an entertaining, 
an ufeful, and fometimes a neceffary companion. 
Swift. 
Reafon’s whole pleafure, all the joys of fenfe, 
Lic in three words, health, peacey.and competence. 
Pope. 
3. [In law.] The power or capacity vot 
a judge or court, for taking cognifance 
of an affair. 


COMPETENT. adj. [comperens, Latin. ] 
i, Suitable; fit; adequate ; proportionate: 
If there be any power in imagination, the dif- 
tance muft be competent, the medium not adver(e, 
and the body apt and proportionate. Buc. Nat. Hifl. 
2. Adapted to any purpofe without defect 
or fuperfluity. 
The greatcft captain of the Englith brought ra- 
ther a guard, than a competent army, to recover lre- 


land. Davies on Ireland. 
To draw men from great excefs, it is not ainifs, 


though we ufe them unto fomewhat. lefs than is 
competent. Rooker. 
3. Reafonable ; moderate.. 

A competent number of the old being firft read, 
the rew fhould fuccced. Hokie. 

The clergy have gained fome-infight into men 
and things, and a competent knowledge of the 
world, : Atterbury's Sermens. 

4. Qualified 5 fit: a competent judge, isione 
who has a right of jurifdiétion in the 
cafe, 

Let us firft'confider how competent we are for the 
office. Government of the Tongue. 

5- Confiltent with; incident to. 

‘Vhat is the privilege of the Infinite Author of 
things, who never Gumbers nor fleeps, but ia not 
competent to any finite being. oikee 

Co’mPETENTLY. adv. [from competent. }} 
1. Adequately ; properly. 
I think it hath been competently proved. Bentley. 
2. Reafonably ; moderately ; withour fa- 
perfluity or want. 

Some places require men competently endowed ; 
but none think the appo'ntinent to bea duty of 
Juitice bound to refpect deferre- Worin, 


COMPE- 


COM 
COMPE’TIBLE. adj. [from comperto, La- 
tiu. For this werd a-corrupt orthogra- 
phy has introduced compatible.) Suit- 
able to; confiftent with. 
it is noccempetible with the grace of God fo 
much as to incline any man to do evil. 
> Hammend cn Fundamentals. 
Thofe are pronerties not at. all con:perible to body 
of matter, though: of never fo pure 3 mixture. 
Glanville 
The duration of eternity à parte ante is fuch as 
is only competidle to the etcrnal God, and not com- 
municable to any created being. Sir Mfatibew Hale. 
' COMPE'TIBLENSSS. xe f. [from competi- 
ble.) 'Suitablenefs; fitnefs. 
COMPETITION. x. / [from con and 
fetitio, Latin. ] : 
1. The act of. endeavouring to gain what 
another endeavours to gain at the fam 


time ; rivalry ; conteft. $ 
‘The ancient flames of difcord and inteftine wars 
upon the cospaition “of both houfes, would) again 
return. Bacon. 
A portrait, with which one of Titian’s could 
not come in Competiticn. Dryden's Dufrefn2y. 
Though what produces any degree of pleafurc be 
in itfelf good, and what is apt to produce any de- 
gree of pain be evil, yct often we do not call it 
fo, When it comes in competition: the degrece a! fo 
of pleafure and pain have a preference. Locke. 
We should be afhamed to rival inferiours, and 

dishauour our ature by fo. degrading a competition. 
Rogers. 
2. Double claim; claim of more than one 

to one thing.: anciently with 7o. 
Competition to the crown there is mone, nor can 
be. Bacon. 
3- Now with for. 

The prize of beauty was difputed till-you were 
feen; but now all pretenders have withdrawn their 
claims: there is no competition but for the fecond 


place. Dryden. 
Compe’ TITOR. 2. /. [con and perior, La- 
tin.) 


1. One that has a claim oppofite to an- 
other’s; a rival: with for before the 


thing claimed. 
How furious and impatient they be, 

And cannot brook competitors in love. 

Shakefpeare’s Titus Andronicus. 

Some undertake fuits with purpote to let them 
fall, to gratify the competitor. Bacon. 

Cicereius and Scipio were competitors for the at- 
fice of prztor. Tatler. 

Hessho trufts in God has the advantage in pre- 
fent felicity; and, when we take futurity into the 
account, ftands alone, aud is acknowledged to have 
no competitor. Rogers. 

2. It had formerly of before the thing 
claimed. 
Selymes, king of Algicrs, was in arms againit 
his brother Mcchemetes, competitor of the king- 
dom. Knolles's Hiftviy. 
3. In Shake/peare it feems to fignity only 

an opponent. 

‘The Guildfords are in arms, 

And every hour more competitors 

Flock to the rebels.  Shate/peare’s Richard Mf. 
Compriia’ TION. 2. f: [from compilo, Lat. ] 
1. A collection from various authors. 
2. An aflemblage; a coacervation. 

There is in it a fmall vein filled with fpar, 
probably fince the time of the compilation of the 
mafs. s . Woodward on Foffils. 

To COMPI’LE. v. a. [compilo, Latin. ] 

1. To draw up from various authors; to 
colleét into one bady. 

2. Towrite; to compofe. 

In poetry they compile the praifes of virtuous 
men and actions, and fatires ayainit vice. Temple. 


4. To make up; to compofe. Not ufed. 


COM 
Ry the accounts which authors have left, they 
might (carn that theface of fea and land is the 
fame that it was when thote accounts weie compiled. 
Wiodward's Natural Hyiery. 
The regard he had’ for his hield; had caofed 
him formerly to compile differtation cancerning it. 
: Arbuthnot and Dupe. 
3. To contain; to comprife: not ufed. 
Atter fo long a race as I have run 

Through fairy and, which thofe fix books conspile, 
Give leave to ret me. Spenfer. 


Lion like, unlandith and more wi!d, 
Slave to his pride, and all his nerves being natu- 
tally compil'd 
Of eminent ftrength, ftalks out and preys upen a 
filly Ep. Chapman's Thed. 
COMPI'LEMENT. m. f. [from compile.] 
Coacervation ; the act of piling toge- 
ther; the act of heaping. up. 

I was encouraged to allay how I could build a 
man ; for there is a moral as well as a natural or 
artificial compilement, and of better materials. 

Wotton on Educutior. 

ComprLer. z. f. [from compile.] A col- 

leclor-;, one who frames a compofition 
from various authors. 

Some draw experiments into titles and tables 5 
those we call compilers. Bacon's New Atalantis. 

Some painful compiler, who will. tudy old lan- 


guage, niay inform the world that Robert carl of 
Oxtord was high treafurer. Swift. 
CompLa’cence.] a. fe [complacentia, 
Compra’cency.§ low Latin.] 
1. Pleafure ; fatisfaction ; gratification. 
I by converfing cannot thefe erect 
From prone, nor in their ways complaceace find. ` 
Milton. 
When the fupreme faculties move regularly, the 
inferior affections following, there arifes a ferenity 
and comp/acency upon the whole foul. South. 
Difeaics extrentely leffen the complacence we have 
in all the good things of this life.” Atterb. Sermons. 
Others proclaim the infirmities of a great man 
with fatistaction and complacency, if they difcover 
none of the like in theinfcives. Addifon's Speéfator. 


2. The caufe of pleafure ; joy. 

O thou, in heav'n and earth the only peace 
Found out for mankind under wrath! O thov, 
My tole complacence! Milton's Paradife L:ft. 

3. Civility; complaifance ; foftnefs of 
manners. 

They were not fatishedwith their governour, 
and apprehenfive of his rudenefs and want of em- 
placency. Clarendon. 

His great humanity appeared in. the benevolence 
of his alpeét, the complacency of his behaviour, and 
the tone of his voice. Addifon's Freebolder. 

Complacency and truth, and manly fwectnefs, 
Dwell ever on his tongue, and fmooth his thoughts. 

Addijm. 

With meau camplacence ne`er betray your trutt, 

Nor be fo civilas to prove unjutt. 


COMPLA‘CENT. adj. (complacens, Lat.) 
Civil; affable ; fott ; complaifant. 

Te COMPLA‘IN. w. n. [complaindre, Fr.] 

1. To mention with forrowor refentment ; 
to murmur; to lament. With of betore 


the caufe of forrow: fometimes with ox. 
Lord Hattings, 
Humbly complaining toher deity, 
Got my lord chamberlain his liberty. 
; Sbakefpcarc"s Richard 11. 
I will fpeak in the anguifh of my fpirit; 1 will 
complain in the bitternefs ot my foul. , ‘Job, vii. 13. 
hall J, like thee, an Friday night cemplain ? 
For on that day was Cœur de Leon fain. 
Dryden's Fables. 
Do not all men complain, even thefe as weil as 
others, of the great ignorance of marikind ? © 
Burnet vPriface to Theory of Earth. 


Pope. | 


COM 


Thus*sccurs d, 

In mid@t of water | complain of thirft. Drvden. 
2. Sometimes with for betore the caufal 

noun. 

Wherefore doth a living man complain, a man 
for the punifiment of his, fins? Lam. iii. 39° 

3- To inform againft. 

Row, matter Shallow, you'll complain of me to 

the council?  Shake/p. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

To ComPLaIN. v. a. (‘This fenfe is rare, 
and perhaps not very propcr.} To la- 
ment ; to bewail. 

Pale death our valiant leader hath opprefs'd, 
Come wreak his lofs whom, bootlels ye complain, 

Fairfax. 

Gavfride, who couldd fo well in chime complayr, 

The death of Richard, with an arrow flain. 
Dryden's Fables. 

They might the grievance inwardly complain, 

But outwardly they needs mutt temporize. 
£ Dan, Civit War. 
COMPLAINANT. m. f. [from complain, | 
One wha_urges a iuit, or commences 

a profecution, againft another. 

Congreve and this author are the moft eagor 
complainants of the difpute. Collier's Deferce. 

CompLainer. a. fe [from complain.] 
One who complains; a murmurer ; a 
lamenter. 

St. Jude obferves, that the murmurers'and rom- 
plainers are the fame who {peak fwelling words. 

‘ Government cf the Tongue. 

Philips is a complaincr 5, and on this. accufton | 
told lord Carteret, that complainers never fucceed at 
court, though railers do. f Ssvifi. 

ComeLa int. 7 f. [complainte, French. | 
1. Reprefentation of pains or injuries ; 
lamentation. 

I cannot find any caufe of complaint, that good 
laws have fo much been wanting unto as,-aewe to 
them. Hoeker’s Dedication. 

As for me, is my complaint to man, Fob, xxi. 4e 

Adam fiw r 

Already in part, though hid in gloomieft thade, 

To forrow abandon’d, but worft feltavithin, ` 

And in a troubled fea of paffion tofs’d, 

Thus to di(burthen fought with fad complaint. -ATilt. 
2. The caufe or fubyect of complaint ; 
grief. 

The poverty of the clergy in England hath been 
the complaint of all who with well to the church. 


5 Swift 
3. A malady; a difeafe. 


, One, in a complaint of his bowels, was let blood 
till he had fearce any left, and was perfcétly cured. 


Arbuthnot. 
4. Remonfirance againft ; information a- 
aind. 
Full of vexation, come F with complaint 


Again my child. Shak. Midjum. Night's Dream 
In-evil itrait this day I ftand 
Before my judge, cither to undergo 
Myfelf the total crime, or to acculc 
My other {clf, the partner of my life; 
Whofe failing, while her faith to me remains, ` 
I ould conceal, and not expofe to blame 
By my complaint; but ftriét neceffity 
Subdues me, and calamitous conftraint. Milton. 
Againit the goddefs thefe complaints he made. 
Dryden's FEntid. 
COMPLAISANCE. n. f. [complai/ance, Fr.] 
Civility; defire of pleafing ; act-of adu- 
lation. 
Her death is but in complaifance tohers Dryden. 
You mutt alto be induttrious to difcover the opi- 
nion of your enemies; fur you may be aflured, 
that they will give you no quarter, and allow no- 
thing to Complaijance. Dryden's Dufre'nsye 
Fair Venus wept the fad. difatter i 
Of having loft her fav'rite dove 3 4 
In complaijance poor Cupid mourn’d; 
His geict reliev'd his mothce's pain. Prior. 


COMPLAIL- 


s 


COM 


COMPLAISANT. adj. [complaifant, Fr.]| 
Civil; dedirous to pleafe. . 
There are to whom my fatire feems: too bold ; 
Scarce to wile Petereemp/aifanr enough, 
And fomething faid of Chartres much too rough. | 
Pope. | 
Compratsa’nTLy. adv. [from complai- 
Jant.) Civilly ; with defire to pieafe ; 
ceremonioully. 

In plenty ftarving, tantaliz’d in ftate, 
And complaifantly help’d to all 1 hate; 
Treated, carefs’d, and tir'd, I take my leave. Pope. 
ComPpLatsa NTWESS. z. f. [from complar- 
: Jant.) Civility ; compliance. Die. 
o COMPLA NATE. } V. æ. [from planus,| 
To CoOMPLA’ NE. Lat.} To level; to 
reduce to a flat and even furface. 
‘The vertebrae of the neck and back-bone are’ 
made fhort and complanatcd, and Grmly braced with 
mufcles. Derbam.' 


Compre’at. See COMPLETE. 

Complement. n.f. [complementum, EA 
tin. 

1. Perfeétion ; fulnefs ; completien ; com-| 
pletement. 

Our cuftom is both to place jt in the front of 
Our prayers as a guide, and to add it in the end of 
fome principal limbs or parts, as a complement 
which fully perfe€tech whatfoever may be defedtive 
in the ref. è Hooker. 

They as they feafted had their fll, 

For a full complement of all their ill. Hubbard's Tale. 

For a complement of thefe bicflings, they were 
enjoyed: by the prote€tion of a king of the moft 
harmlefs difpofition, the moit exemplary piety, the 
greatett fobriety, chaftity, and mercy. e Clarendon. 

The fen&ble nature, in its complement and integ- 
rity, hath five exterior powers or facultics. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
2. Complete fet; complete providion ; the 
full quantity or namber. 

The god of love himielf inhabits there, 

With all his rage, and dread, and grief, and care; 
His complement of ftores, and total war. Prior. 
3- Adfcititious circumftances ; appgnda- 
ges; parts not neceflary, but ornamen- 
tal: whence ceremony was called comp/e- 
ment, now corrupted to caupliment. 

Ifthe cafe permitteth not baptifm to have the 
decent comp/omentsof baptifm, better it were to en- 
joy the body without his furniture, than to wait for 
this, till the opportunity of that, for which we de- 
fire it, be loft. Hooker. 

Thefe, which have laftly fprung up, for comp/e- 
ments, rites, ange rcmonics of church a@ions, 
are, in truth, for the greateft part, fuch filly 
things, that very eafinefs doth make them hard to 
be difputed of in ferious manner. Hecker, 

A doleful cafedefires a doleful fong, 

Without vain artorcurious complaments. Spenfer. 
_ Garnifh`d and deck'd in mode complement, 
Not working with theear, but with theeye. Shah, 


4- (In geometry.) What remains of a 
quadrant of a circle, or of ninety de- 
grees, after any certain arch hath been 
retrenched from it. 

‘5. [In aftronomy.}] The diftance of -a 
ftar from the zenith. 

6. COMPLEMENT of the curtain, in forti- 
fication, that part in the interiour fide 
of it which. makes the demmgorge. 

7. Arithmetical Complement of a Loga- 
rithm, is what thé logarithm wants of 
110,000,000. Chambers. 

COMPLETE. adj. (completus, Latin. ] 

1. Perfect; full; having no deficiencies. 


With us the reading of feripture is a partof our 
chorch liturgy, a Special portion of the. fervice 


VoL. I. 


COMPLE'TEMENT: n. /. [from complete- 


COM 

which we do to God ; and not an exercife to {pend 
the time, when one doth wait for another coming, 
till. the afflembly of them that fhall afterwards 
worthip him be complete. Hooker. 
And ye are complete in him which is the head 
cfall principality and power. Coloffians, ii. 10. 
‘Thenemarvel not, thou great and comp/ere man, 
That all the Greeks begin to worthip Ajax. Shak. 
2. Complete, having no degrees, cannot 


properly admit more and moft. 
Ifvany difpatition fhould appearitowards fo good 
a work, the affittance of che legifative power would’ 
be neteflary to make it mare complete. Swift. 
3. Finifhed; ended; concluded. 
This courfe of vanity almoft compl:ré, 
Tir’d in the field of life, I hope retreat. = Prior. 
Yo ComPLE TE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To perfect; to finith. 


Mr. Sanderion was completed matter of artz. 
Walton. 


Bred only and completed to the tafte 
Or luRfut appetence. Bilton. 
To town he comes, cor:pletes'the nation’s hope, 
And heads the bold train'd-bands, and/burns a pope. 
Pope. 
COMPLETELY. adv. { from complere. | 
Fully; perfeétly. 
Then tell us, how you can your bodies roll 
Through’ (pace, of matter fo complerely full ? 
Blackmore. 
Whatever perfon would afpire to be compierely 
witty, (mart, humorous, and polite, muft be able to 
retain in his memory every fingle fentence con- 
tained in this work. Swift. 


ment, French.) The act of completing. 

Allow me to give you, from the beft authors, the 
origin, the antiquity, the growth, the change, and 
the completement of fatire among the Romans. 

Dryden's Dedication to Juvenal. 
COMPLETENESS. n. f. [from complete. ] 
Perfe&tion ; the itate of being com-. 
plete. 

I cannot allow their wifdom fuch a completene/s 
and inegrability as to exclude myfelf. K. Charles. 

Thefe parts go to make up the completene/s of any 
fubjeé. Watts’s Logick. 

Coupe TION. a. f. [from complete.) 
1. Accomplifhment; act ef fulfilling ; ftate 
of being fulfilled. 

There was a full entire harmony and confent of. 

+ all-the divine predictions, receiving their completion” 
in Chrift. South. | 
2. Utmoft height ; perfect fate. 

Hei makes it the utmoft completicn of an ill cha- 

racter to bear a malevolence to the bet men. P 
COMPLEX. ladj. [complexus, Latin. ] 
ComPLB xeED. Compofite ; of many 

parts not fimple ; including many par- 
ticulars. 

Tovexprefs complexed Gignifications, they took a 
liberty to compound and piecetogether creatures of 
allowable forms,into, mixtures inexiftent. Brown. , 

ideas made/up of, feycrab-fimple ones, I call; coa- 
plex; fuch as beauty, gratitude, a man, the uni- 
verfe; which, though complicated of various fim- | 
ple ideas, or complex’ ideas made up of fimple ones, 
yet are confidered each by itfelf as one. Locke. 

A fecondary effentis! mode, called a property, 
fometimes gocs toward making up the effence of 
a complex being. Watts. 

With (uch perfectionsfram'd 
Isithis complix ftupendous Icheme of things. 
Thomson's Spring. 
Co’mprex. asf [from the adjective. J! 

Complication ;..collefion. ) 

This»parableof the wedding {upper comprehiends 
in it the:whoie complex of all the bleifings and pri- 
vileges exhibited by the gofpcl. -South's Sermons. 

Compve‘xeowess. 2. f. [from complex.) 
Complication ; involution of-many-par- 


te 


COM 


ticular parts in one integral; contra 
riety to fimplicity ; compound ftate of 


nature. 

From the complexednefs of thefe moral ideas, 
there follows another inconvenience, that the mind 
cannot eafily retain thofe precife combinations 

Locke. 


COMPLEXION. 2. f. [coxplexio,Latint] 
te The inclofure or involution of one thing 


in another. | 
Though the terms of propofitions. may be com- 
plex,. yet.where she compofition of the argument 
is plain, Ample, and regular, it is properly called a 
dimple {yllogifin, fince the complexion does not-be- 
long to the fyllogiftick form of it. Watt ie 
z. The colour of the external parts of any 
body. , 
Men judgesbysthe complexion of the tky 
The f€ate and inclination of the day. ' 
Shake/peare’s Rickard 11. 
What fee you in thofe papers, that jou lofe 
So much complexion ? Sbakefpeare’s Henry Ve 
He lo takes on yonder,-fo rails againft all mar- 
ricd mankind, fo curfes all Eve's daughters, of what 
complexion toever. Sbakefpeares 
Why doth not beauty then refine, the wit, 
And good complexion rectify the will ? Davies 
Nicenefs, though it renders them infignificant to 
great purpofes, yet it polifhes their comiplexion, and 
makes their fpirits feem more vigorous. 
Collier on Pride. 
If I write, on a blackman, I run over all the 
eminent perfons of that complexion. Addifon's Sprtte 
3. The temperature of the body, accord- 
ing to the various proportions of the four 


medical humours. 
“Tis ill, though different your complexions are, 
The family of beav’n for men thould.war. 
Dryden's Fables. 
For from all: tempers he could fervice draw ; 
The worth of each, with its allay, he knew; 
And, as the confident of nature, faw 
How the complexions did divide and brew. Dryden. 
The unethods of providence, men of this’ ccm- 
piexion muft be unfit for the contemplation of. 
Burnet’s Theory of the Barth. 
Let melancholy rule fupreme, 
Choler prefide, or blood, or phlegm, 
It makes no diffrence in the cafe, 
Nor is complexion honour’s place. 


Swift. 

CoMPLEXIONAL. adj. [from complexion .} 
Depending on the complexion or tem- 
peramentrof the body. l 

Menand other animals receivediferent thic- 
tures from complexiona/ efflorefcencies, and.de(cend 
ftill lower as they partake of the fuliginous and de- 
nigrating humours. Brown, 

Ignorance, where it proceeds from-early.orcom- 
plexional prejudices, wiil not wholly exciude.trom 
favour of God. Fiddes. 

ComrLi xIONaLLY. ady.. [from cpm- 
plexion.) Ry complexion. 

An Indian king fentyunto Atexander.a fair wo- 
man, ted with poifonsseiphersby converic orco- 
pulation compiexionally to deftroy him. ` 

l Brown's Vulgar Frrours. 
Comrie xvy. adv. [from complex.] fn 
a complex manner ; :not fimply. 
Compre’xness.. me Je {from complex.] 
The ftate of being complex. 
Compre’xure. n. fi [from complex.} The 
involution or complication of one thing 
with others. - 
Compiiance, 2 f [from comply. ] 
1. The aét of vielding to any defire or 
demand ; accord; fubmiffion. 

l am far fronr executing that complionce; for ple- 
nary confeny it was not, to hiv deftsuction. 

King Chariez. 
3 A We 


COM 


We are free from any neceftary determination of 
our will to any particular ation, and from a ne- 
ceflary compliance with our defire, fet upon any 
particular, and then appearing prefcrable, good. 

i Locke. 

Let the king meet ecmplicnce in your looks, 

A free and ready yielding to his withes. — Rowe. 

Tho aétions to which the world folicits our com- 
fiiance, are fins, which forfeit eternal expetlations. 

Rogers. 

What ecmpliances will remove diffenfion, while 
the liberty continues of profeffing what new opi- 
nions we pleafe ? Swift. 

2. A difpofition to yield to others; com- 


plaifance. 

He was a man of few words, and of great com- 
pliance; and ufually delivered that as his opinions 
which he forefaw would be grateful to the king. 

Clarendon. 
Compir’ant. adj. [from comply.] 
1. Yielding ; bending. 
The compliant boughs 
Yielded them. 
2. Civil; complaifant. +) 
-To CO*MPLICATE, v. a. [complico, La- 
tin. | j ; 
1. To entangle one with another ; to join ; 
to involve mutually. 
~~ Though-the particular actions of war are cow- 
plicate in tat, yet they are Separate and dittinct in 
right. Bacon. 

In cafe our offence againft God hath been com- 
plicated with injury to men, we should make ref- 
titution. Tilloticn. 

When the difeafe is complicated with other dif- 
eafes, one muft confider that which is moft dan- 
gerous. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

There are a multitude of human actions, which 
have fo many complicated circumfMances, aipects, 
and fituations, with regard to time and place, per- 
fons.and things, that it is impoffible for any one 
to pals = right judgment concerning them, with- 
out entering into moft of thefe circumftances. 

' Watts. 
2. Tovunite by involution of parts one in 
another. 

Commotion in the parts may make them apply 
themfelues one to another, or complicate and difpote 

_them after the manner requifite to make them ftick. 

Boyle's Hiftcry of Firmnefs. 

3. To form by complication; to form by 

the union of feveral parts into one in- 
tegral. 

Dreadful was the din 
Of hiffing through the hall! ‘thick fwarmiag now 
With complicated monfters, head and tail. 

Milton's Peradife Loft. 

A man, an army, the univerte, are complicated of 
various fimple ideas, or complex ideas made up of 
fimple ones. Locke. 

ComPLICATE. ddj. [from the vesb.] 
Compounded of a multiplicity of parts. 

What pleafure would tclicitate his fpirit, if. he 
could grafp all in a furvey, as a painter runs over 
a complicate piece wrought by. Titian or Raphael. 

Watts on the Mird. 

Co MPLICATENESS. n. /. [from compli- 

cate.) The ttate of being complicated; 
intricacy ; perplexity. 

There is great variety cf intelligibles in the 
world, fo much objected to our fenies, and every 
feveral objedt is full of fubdivided multiplicity and 
ccrplicusens/s, Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

COMPLICATION. 2. fe [from complicate. | 

3. The at of involving one thing in an- 
other. 

3. ‘The fate of being involved one intan- 
other. 

AU our erievances-are either of budy or of mind, 


es in complicaticns of botbe L'Efirange. 
ja 


«ne Milton's Paradife Loft. 5 


COM 


The notions of aconfufcd knowledge are always 
full of perplexity and complications, and feldom: in 
order. “ilkinse 

3. The integral confifting of many things 
involved, perplexed, and united. 

By admitung a complication of ideas, and taking 
too many things at once intu one queition, the mind 
is dazzled and bewildered. Warrs's Logick. 

Co'meiice. n.f. [Fr. from complex, an 
affociate, low Lat.] One who 1s united 
with others in an ill defign; an afio- 


ciate; a confederate ; an.accomplice. 

To arms, vi€torious noble father, 

To quell the rebels and their complices. 
Shakclpeare’s Henry V1. 

Juftice was afterwards done upon the offenders, 
the priu:cipal being hanged and quartered in Smith- 
field; and*divers of his chief complices.executcd in 
divers, parts of the realm. Haysvard. 

‘The marquis prevailed with the king, that he 
might only turn his brother out of the garrifon, 
atter juitice was done upon his complices. Clarendon. 

ComPLI ER. 2. f [from comply.] A man 
of an- caly temper; a man of ready 
compliance. 

Suppofe a hundred new employments were ercét- 
ed on purpofe to gratify compliers, an infupportable 
diffculty would remain. Swift. 

CO’MPLIMENT. n. /. [compliment, Fr.) 
An act or expreffion of civility, ufually 
underftood to include fome hypocrify, 
and to mean lefs than it declares: this 
is properly complement, fomething fuger- 
fluous, or more than enough. 

He obferved tew compliments in matter of arms, 
but fuch as proud anger did indite tohim. Sidney. 
My fervant, Sir? "Twas never merry world 

Since lowly feigning was call'd compliment: ` 
Y’ are fervant to the duke Orfino, youth. Shak. 

One whom the mufick of his own vain tongue 
Doth ravith, like enchanting harmony : 

A man of compliments, whom right and wrong 

Have chofe as umpire of their mecting. Sbake/p. 
What honour that, 

But tedious wafte of time, to fit and hear 

So many hollow compliments and lycs, 

Outlandith tlattcrics? » Milten’s Paradife Regained. 

Virtuc, ‘religion, heaven,-and eternal: happinets, 
are not trifles to be given upin a compliment, orfa- 
crificed to a jefte Rogers. 

Ju COMPLIMENT. v. a. [from the noun. } 
To footh with acts or expreflions of re- 
fpect; to flatter; to praife. 

Jt was not to compliment a tociety, fo much above 
flattery, and the regardlefs air of common ap- 
plaules. Glanville. 

Monarchs fhould their inward foul difguife, 
Diflemble and. command, be falfe and wile; 

By ignominous arts, for fervile ends, 
Should compliment their focs, and fhun'their friends. 
Prior. 

The watchman gave fo very great a thump at 
my door, that I awaked, and heard myfelf compli- 
mented with the ufual falutation. Tatler. 

To COMPLIMENT. V. n. To ufe ceremo- 
nioùs or adulatory language. 

I make the interlocutors upon occafion compli- 
ment with one another. Boyle. 

She compliments Menclaus very handfomely, and 
fays he wanted no accomplifhment either of mind 
or body. 


COMPLIME'NTNL adj. (from compliment.) 
Expreffive of refpect or civility ; imply- 
ing compliments. 

I come to Ipeak with Paris from. the prince 


Troilus: I will make a conp/imentad-atlault upon 
hn. 


erudition, retain their original poverty, and rather 


grow rich and abundant in complimental phrafes, } 


Wotton. 


and fuch froth. 


Popes | 


Sbakelprare’s Troilus and Creffida. }' 
Languages, for the moft part, in terms of art and, 


COM 


This falfehood of Ulyffes is intirely complimentar 
and officious. Broome. 
ComMPLIMENTALLY. adv. [from compli- 
mental.) \n-the nature of a compli- 
ment; civilly; with artful or falfe ci- 
vility. l 
This fpeech has been condemned as avaricious: 
Euftathius judges it fpoken artfully and complimen- 
tally. Broome, 
ComPLIME’NTER. n. f. [from compliment. } 
One given to compliments ; a flatterer. 
Co'mepLrine. a. f. [compline, Fr. completis 
num, low Lat.) ‘The lat a&t of worfhip 
at night, by which the fervice of the day 
is completed. 
At morn and eve, befides their anthems {weet, 
Their peny mafles, and thcir complines meet. 
f Hubberd’s Tale. 
If a man were but of a day's life, it is well if 
he lafts till even fong, and then fays his compline 
an hour before the time. Taylr’s Hely Livirg. 
To COMPLU RE. V.n. [comploro, Lat.] To 
make lamentation together. 
COMPLO’T. x. J. [Fr. from completum, 
for complexum, low Latin. Menage.] A 
confederacy in fome decret crime; a 
plot ; a confpiracy. 
I cannot, my life, my brother, like but well 
The purpofe of the compior which ye tell. 
Hubberd’s Tale. 
I know their comp/or is to have my life. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry V1. 
To ComPLO'T. v. a. [from the noun.) 
To form a plot; to con{pire ; to join 
in any fecret defign, generally crimi- 
nal. 
Nor ever by advifed purpofe meet 
To plot, contrive, or complot any ill. 
Shakefpeare's Richard II. 
A few lines after, we find'them complotting tõ 
gether, and contriving a new icene of miferies to 
the Trojans. Pope. 
CompLoTrTer. a. f. [from complot.) A 
confpirator ; one joined in a plot. 
Jocafta too, no longer now my fitter, 
Is found comp/otter in the horrid deed. 
Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 
To COMPLY’. v.n. [Skinner derives it 
from the French complaire; but proba- 
bly it comes from complier, to bend to. 
Plier is fill in ufe.) To yield to; to 
be obfequious to; to accord with ; to 
fuit with. It has with before as well 
perfons as things. © 
The rifing fun complies with our weak fight, 
Firft gilds the clouds, then fhews his globe of light. 
Waller. 
They. did fervilely comply quith'the people in wor- 
fhipping God by fenfible images and reprefentations. 
Tillotfon. 
The truth of things will not comply with our con-. 
ccits, and bend itfelf to our interett. Tillotfoge. 
Remember I am the who fav'd your life, 
Your loving, lawful, and complying wifes Drydens. 
He made his wifh witb his citate comply 3 


oyful to live, yet not afraid to die. Prior. 
) y 


ComPo NENT adj. [componenss Lati] That 


which conftitutes,a compoundabod ye, ` 
The bignefs of the compoyent parts of natural bps 
dies may be conjcétured by their colours. 
“2 Newton's Opticks.. 
To COMPO'RT. v.n. [comporter, French, 
from porto, Latin.] To agree; to fuit: 
followed by with. 
Some piety `s not good there; fome vain difport 
Qs. this fide fin, with that place may comport. 
i Donne. 
Such does not comport qwith the, nature ofitime. 
Heldere, 
Ip 


+ 


COM 


It is not every man’s talent to diftinguish aright 
how far our prudence may warrant our charity, 
and how far our charity may compsrt witb our pru- 
dence. L’ Eftrange. 

=s — Children, in théthings they do, if they compor: 
avith their age, fine “ittle disference, to they may 
be doing. Locke. 

Jo COMPORT. v. a. 

1. Tobear; to endure. This isa Gallick 


fignification, not adopted among us. 
The malecontented fort, 
That never can the prefent ftate comport, 
But would as often change as they change will. 
Daniel. 
‘2. To behave ; to carry: with the reci- 


procal pronoun. 
At years of difcretion, and comport yourfzlf at 
this rantipole rate! Congrewe’s Way of the World. 
Comrort. x. /. [from the verb.] Beha- 


viour ; conduct; manner of acting and 
hooking. 

I hall account concerning the rules and man- 
ners of deportment in the receiving, our comport 
and converfation in and after it. 

Taylcr's Worthy Communicant. 

I know them well, and mark’d their rude comport 5 
In times of tempeft they command alonc, 

And he but fits precarious on the throne. 
Dryden's Fables. 
COMPORTABLE. adj. [ from comport. } 

.Confifteat ; not contradictory. 

We caft the rules and cautions of this art into 
+ fome comportable method. Wétton’s Arcbitefture. 
Comportrance. 2. f. [from comport. ] 
Behavionr; gefture of ceremony. | 

Goodly comportance each to other bear, 

And entertain themfelves with court’fies meet. 
Fairy Queen. 
COMPO'RTMENT. n. f. [from comport. ] 

Behaviour ; practice. 

The will ot God is like a ftraight unalterable 
rulc or line ; but the various comportments of the 
creature, either thwarting this rule, or holding 
conformity to it, occafion feveral habitudes of this 
rule. Hale. 

By her ferions and devout comportment on thefe 
folema occations, the gives an example that is very 
aiten too much wanted. Adiiijon's Freebolder. 

Yo COMPO'SE. w. a. [compofer, Fr. com. 
pono, Latin. ] 
1. To form a mafs by joining different 
things together. 
“4 Z.cal ought to be ccmpofed of the higheft dezrees 
of all pious affections.” Spratt. 
_2. To place any taing in its proper form 
and method. 
In a peaceful grave my corps compofe. Drgd.s “En. 
How doth thefea exactly <compufe itfelf to ascvel 
fuperficics, and with the earth make up one (phe- 
* sa. roundnefs. Ray. 
3. To difpofe ; to put in the proper fate 
for any purpofe. 

Tne whole army feemed well ccmpefed to obtain 
that by their fwords, which they could not by 
their pen. Clarendon. 

4. To put together a difcourfe or fentence ; 


to write as an author. 

Words fo pieafing to God, as thofe which the 
Son of Ged himili hath compefed, were not pofi- 
ble for men to frame. Hocker. 

The greateft conqucror in this nation, after the 
marnier of the old Grecian Lyricks, did not only 
compoir the words of hs divine odes, but generally 
fet them tò mulick himfclf. Mddifon. 

5. To conltitute by being parts of a whole. 
Nor did Mirael "fcape 

Th’ infection, when their borrow'd gold compas'd 

The calfin Orch. Milton's Paradife Lifi. 

A few ufcful things, confounded with many tri- 
fies, All their memories, and compse their intellec- 
tual pofieffions. Wares. 


=~ 
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6. To calm; to quiet. 
He would undertake the journey with him, by 
which all his fears would be compofcd. Clarendon. 
You, that had taught them to fubduc their foes, 

Could erder teach, and their high {p'rits compofe. 
Waller. 

Compofe thy mind; 

Nor frauds are here contriv'd, nor force defign'd. 
Dryden. 
He, having a full command over the wate, had 
power to {till and compofe it, as well as to. move 
and difturb it. WB oodevard. 

Yet, to cempofe this midnight noife, 

Go freely fearch where'er you pleaf-. 


freeing it from difturbance. 

The mind, being thus difquieted, may not be 

able eafily to compofe and fettle itfelf to prayer. 
Duppa’s Rules fer Devotion. 

We befeech thee to compofe her thoughts, and 
preferve her reafon during her fickneis. Swift. 

8. To adjuit; to fettle: as, so compofe a 
diference. 

g. [With printers.] To arrange the let- 
ters; to put the letters in order in the 
compofing ftick. 

10. [In mutick.] To form a tune from 
the diferent mufical notes. 

Composed. participial adj. [from com- 
poe.) Calm; ferious ; even; fedate. 

In Spain there is tomething {till more terious 
and compojed in the manner of the inhabitants. 

Mddifon on Italy. 

The Mantuan there in fober triumph fate, 
Compos'd his potture, and his look tedate. = Pope. 

Compo’sepiy. adv. | from» compojed. } 
Calmly ; ferioufly ; fedately. 

A man was walking before the door very com- 
pofedly without a hat. One crying, Here is the 
frilow that killed the duke; every body ‘afked, 
which is he? Vhe man without the hdc very com- 

_ pojedly antwered, J am he. Clarendon. 

Comrosepness. x. f. [from compo/ed.] 
Sedatenefs ; calmnefs ; tranquillity. 

He that will think to any purpoic, mutt have 
fixednels and compofedne/s of humour, as well as 
fmartnefs of parts. Notris. 

Comrpo’ser. n. f. {from compofe. ] 


1. An author ; a writer. 

Now will be the right feafon of forming them to 
be able writers and compofers in every excellent 
matter. Milton. 

if the thoughts of fuch authors have nothing in 
them, they at leat do no harm, and thew an 
honcit induftry, and a good intention in the com- 
pere stddijen’s Freiboider. 

2. He that adapts the mufick to words ; 


he that forms a tune. 
For the truth of the theory I am in no wife con- 
cerned, the compofer ot it mult luok to that. Weedav. 
For compotion, | prefer next Ludovico, a mult 
Judicious and tweet compofer. Peackam on Mufick. 
The compsfer has to expreficd my fenfe, where 
I intended to move the pafiions, that he tems to 
have been the poet as well as the ccmpofcr. 
Dryden's Albion and Albanius, Preface. 
ComPO'SITE. adj. [compofitus, Latin. } 
The compofite order in architcéture is the laft 
of the five orders of columns; fu named, becaufe 
its capital is compof-d out of thof: of the other 
Orders j and it js aify calied the Roman and Ita- 
lick order. Harris. 
Some are of opinion, that the compofite pillars of 
this arch: were in imitation of the pillars of Salu- 
mon’s temple. Addijon. 
Com POSI TION. 2. f. [compofitio, Latin. ] 
t. The act of forming an integral of va- 
rious difimilar parts. 
We have exact torins of compsfition, whereby they 


incorporate almoft ag they were natural fimples. 
Bacon s New Atlantis. 


Prior.: 


7- To adjuft the mind to any bufinefs, by. 


COM 


In the time of the Yncas reign ef Peru, no 
compofition was alowed by the laws to be ufed in 
point of medicine, but onty fimples proper to each 
difeafe. . Temple. 

2. The a&tof bringing fimple ideas into 
complication : oppofed to analyfis, ox the 


feparation of complex notions. 

The inveftigation of difficult. things, by the 
method of analy/is, ought ever to precede the me- 
thod of compofition. Newtor’s Opticks. 

3- A mals formed by mingling different 


Ingredients, 

Heat and vivacity, in age, is an excellent compo- 
fition tor bufinels. Bacon's Effays. 
Vaft pillars of ftone, cased over with a compofition 
that looks the mott like marble of any thing one 
can imagine. i Addifon. 

Jove mix'd up all, and his beft clay-employ'd, 
Then call'd the happy compofition Floyd. Swift, 
4. The ftate of being compounded ; union ; 


conjunction ; combination. 

Contemplate things firft in their own fimple na- 
tures, and afterwards view them in compofition with 
other things. Watts. 

§- The arrangement.of various figures in 
a picture. l 

The difpofition in a picture is an affembling of 
many parts; is alfo called the ccmpojfition, by which 
is.meant the diftribution and orderly placing of 
things, both in general and in particular. 

Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
6. Written’work. 

Writers are divided concerning the authority of 
the greater part of thofe compo/itions that pafs in his 
name. L'Eftrange. 

That divine prayer has always been looked upon 
as a compofition fit to have prc cecded from the wifeft 
of men. Addifon. 

When I read rules of criticifm, I enquire after 
the works of the author, and by that means difco- 
ver what he likes in a compofition. 

_ Addifon's Guardian. 
7. Adjuftment ; regulation. 

A preacher, in the invention of matter, eleétion 
of words, compofition of gefture, lovk, pronuncia- 
tion, motion, uleth all thefe faculties at once. 

Ben ‘fonfon's Difcoveries. 
8. Compact ; agreement; terms on which 
differences are fettled. 

To take away. all fuch mutual grievances, inju- 
rics, and wrongs, there was no way but only by 
going upon compotion and agreement amongft 
themiclves.. And again, all publick regiment, of 
what kind foever, feemeth evidently to have arifen 
from deliberate advice, confultation, and compu/i- 
tion between men, judging it convenient and be- 
hoveful. Hooker e 

Thus we are agreed ; 
J crave our compofition may be written 
And feal’d between us. Shak. Antony and Cicopar. 

Their courage droops, and, hopelefs now, they 
with 
For compafition with th’ unconquer'd fih. Walter, 

9. The act of difcharging a debt by pay- 
ing part; the fum paid. 
10. Confiltency ; congruity. 

There is no cumpefition in thele newsy 
That gives them credit = 
—Indced they are difproportion’d. Shakefp. O:belive 

t1. [In grammar.] The joining of two 
words together, or the prefixing a par- 
ticle to another word, to ‘augment, di- 

mini, or change its fignification. 
1z. A certain method of demonttration in 
mathematicks, which is the reverfe of 
the analytical method, or of refolution. 
It proceeds upon principles in them- 
felves felf-evident ; on definitions, pof- 
tulates, anù axioms, and a> previoufly 
demonttratcd feries of propoilitions, ttep 
21a 2 by 
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by Rep, tilt it gives a clear knowledge 
of the thing to be demonftrated. ‘This 
is called the fynthetical method, and is’ 
ufed by Euclid in his Elements. Harris. 
Coaspo'sitrive.ad. [from compofe.) Com-. 
pounded or, having the power of com- 
pounding. Did. 
Comro dTor. n. f. [from compofe.] He 
that ranges .and adjufts the types in 
printing; diftinguifhed from the preff- 
man, who makes the impreffion upon 
aper. 


COMPOST. n. f. (Fr. compofitum, Lat. Ji è 


A mixtare of various fubftances for en. | 
riching the ground ; manure. 

Avoid what is to come, 
And do not fpread the comps? on the weeds, 

To make them ranker. Sbakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
We alfo have great variety of compoffs and foils, 
forthe making of the earth truitful. 

Bacon's Atlantis. 
Water young planted fhrubs, amomum efpe- | 
tially, which you can hardlyirefreth too often, and | 
it requizes abundarit compoff Evelyn's Kalendar.. 
There, as. his.dveam toretold, a cart he found, 
That carried compo torth to dung the ground. 
Dryden. 
In vain the nurfling grove ) 
Seems fair awhile, checith'd with folter earth 5 
Bue when the afien compoff ixexhautt, 
Iu native poverty again prevails. Philips. 
Jo Compost. v. a. {from the noun.] To 
manure ; to enrich with-foil. 

By removirg into worfe earth, or forbearing to; 
corpo the earth, water-mint turneth into field-' 
mint, anc the colewort into rape. i 

Bacen’s Natural Hifory. 

As for earth, it ccmpoferh itfelf ; for i knew a 
garden that had a Geld powied upon it, and it did 
bear fruit excellently. Bacon's Natural Hiftcry. 

Comro’stTurs. nf. [fromccempof.] Soil; 
manure. Not ufed. 
The earth ’s a thief, 
That feeds and breeds by acompofiure Roln 
From gen‘ral excrement» Sbakefpeare’s Timon. 
Comro’sure. x. f. [from compo/e.} 
1. The act of compofing or inditing. 

Their own forms are not like to be fo tourd, or 
comprehenfive of the nature of the duty, as forms 
of publick compofure. _ King Charles. 

z, Arrangement ; combination; mixture ; 
order. - 

Hence languages arife, when, by inftitution and 
agreement, fuch a comp ofure of letters, fuch a word, 
js intended to fignify fuch a certain thing. 

Helder on Elements of Speech. 

From the various comps/ures and combinations of 
thefecorpufcles t-gether, happen all the varieties of 
the bodies furmed out of them. 

Woodivard`i Natural Hiftory. 
3. ‘The form avifing from the difpofition of 
the various parts, 
In compofure of his face, 
Liv'd a fair but manly grace. Crafbaw. 
4. Frame; make ; temperament. ” 
To reel the ftrects at noun, and ftand the buffet 
With faves that fmell of fweat; fay this becomes 
him: 
As his compe/ure muft be rare indecd, 
W boin thefe things cannot blemith. 
Statejgeare’s Antony and Cleopatra. 

The duke of Buckingham {prung, without any 
help, by a kin: of congenial compofure, to the 
likenefs of our late fovercign and matter. Wotton. 

5. Adjument. 

God will'rather look to the inward raptures of 
the mind, than tothe outward form and compofure 
of the body’ Duppa. 

6. Compofition ; framed difcourfe. 

Difcourfes oo foch occahons are feldom the 


t 


7, Sedatenefs; calmnefs ; tranquillity. 


COMPOTA TION., x. f. [compotatio, Lat.} 


COM 

produ€tions of leifure,and fhould be read with thofe 
favourable allowances that are made to hafty com- 
pofures. Arterbary. 
In the ecmpofures of men, remember, you are a 
man as well as they3 and it is not their realon, 

but your own, that is given to guide you. 
Warts on the Mind. 


To whom the virgin majelty of Eve, 
As one who loves, and fome unkindnefs meets, 
With weet auftere compafwre thus replied. Milan. 
The calmeft and fereneft hours’of life, when the 
paffions of nature ate all filent, and the mind en- 
Joys its moft perfect ccmpojure. FV atts's Legick. 


of differences. v3 
The treaty at Uxbridge gave the faireft hopes of 
an happy compo/ure. King Charles. 


Van guard! to right and left the front unfold, | 


That all may fee, who hate us, how we feck 
Peace and compofure. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Things were not brought roanextremity: there 
(eems yet to be room left for a compofure; heres 
after there may be only for pitye Dryden. 


the a& of drinking or uppling. toge- 
ther. 

Secrecy to words fpoke under. the rofe, only 
mean, in compctation, from the ancient. cuftom in 
fympofiack meetings, to wear chaplets of rofes. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours 
If thou wilt prolong 
Dire compotaticn, forthwith reafon quits 
Her empireto confufion and mifrule, 
And vain debates 3 then twenty tongues at once 
Confpire in fenfelefs jargon 3 nought is heard 


But din and various clamvur, and mad rant. l 
Philips. 


To COMPO’UND. w. a. [ compono, Latin. ] 
1. To mingle many ingredients together 


in one mafs. 


2. To form by uniting various parts. 


Whofoever compoundeth any like it, fhall be cut 
off. Exodus xxx. 
It wil! be dificult to evince, that nature does 
nôt make decompounded bodies ; I mean, mingle 
together fuch bodics as are already compounded of 
eleméntary, or rather of fimple ones. 
Boyle's Sceptical Chymi/t. 
The ideas, being each but one fingle perception, 
are eafier got than the more complex ones; and 
therefore are not liable to the uncertainty which 
attends thofe compounded ones. Locke. 


3. To mingle in different pofitions ; to 


combine., 

We cannot have a fingk image that did”not 
enter through the fight; but we have the power 
of altering and compsunding thofe images into all 
the varieties of picture. Addifon's Spefator. 

4+ [In grammar.] To form one word trom 
two or more words. 

Where it and Tigris embrace each other under 
the city of Apamia, there do they agree of a joint 
and cumpcunded name, and are called Pifo-Tigris. 

Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 


5. To compofe by being united. 
Who ‘d be fo mock'd with glory, as to live 
But in a dream of friendthip ? 
To have his pomp, and all what ftate compounds, 
But only painted, like his varnifh’d friends! 
Shakefpeare’s Timon. 
6. To adjuft a difference by fome receffion 
from the rigour of claims. 
] would to God all ftrifes were well compounded ! 
Sbake/peare. 
If there be any difcord or fuits between any of 
the family, they are compounded and appeafed. 
Bacon's New Atlantis. 
7. To difcharge a debt by paying only 
art. 
Shall I, ye gods! he cries; my debts compound ? 


Gay. 


Agreement; compoilition ; fettlement 


COM 


Jo Compo UND. V. x”. 


1. To come to terms of agreement, by 
abating fomething of the firft demand, 
It has for before the thing accepted or 
remitted, 

They were, at laft, glad to compound for his bare 
commitment to the Tower. Clarendcn. 

Pray but for half the virtues of this wife; 
Compound fer all the reft, with longer life. Dryden. 


2. To bargain in the lump, 


Here's a fellow will heip you to-morrow : corm- 
pourd with hina by the year. 

Shakefpeare’s Meafure for Mcafures 
3. To come to: terms, by granting fome- 
thing on each fide. 

Cornwall- componsded to furnifh ten oxen alter 
Michaelmas for thirty pounds. 

Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Once morse I come to know of thee, king Flarry, 
If fer thy rantom thou wik now campourd, 

Before thy moit affured overthrow ? 
Shakejpeare’s Henry VI 

Made all the royal flars recant, 

Compound, and take the covenant. Hudilras. 

But'ufeléfs'all, when he defpairing found 
Catullus then did with the winds compound. 

Drydens Juvenal. 

Paracelfus ‘and his admirers have compcunded 
with the Galcnifts, and brought a mixed ufe of 
chymical medicines into the prefer practice. 

e e e . Temples 
4. To determine. This is not in ufe. 
' We here deliver, 

Subfcribed by the confuls and patricians, 

Together with the feal o° th’ fenate, what 

We have compounced on. Shake/peare’s Ccriolanute 
Co’mMpounD. adj. [from the verb. ] 
1. Formed out of many ingredients; not 

fimple. 

The ancient ele€trum had in it a fifth of filver 
to the gold, and made a compound metal, as fit for 
moft ufes as gold. Bacone 

Compound {ubtances are made up of twa or more 
fimple fubstances. Wasts`s Logicke 

2. [In grammar.] Compofed of two or 
more words ; not fimple. 

Thofe who arc his greateft admirers, feem 
pleafed with them as beauties ; I fpeak of his com- 
pound epithets. Pofe. 

3. ComMPOUND or aggregated Flower, in 
botany, is fuch as confifts of many little 
flowers, concurring together to make 
up one whole one; each of which has 
its ftyle and ftamina, and adhering feed, 
and are all contained within one and the 
fame calyx: fuch are the fun-flower and 
dandelion. Harris. 

Co’mpounp. 2. /. [from the verb.] The 
mafs formed by the union of manyin- 
gredients. 

For prefent ufe ot profit, this is the rule: con- 
fider the price of the two fimple bodies; confider 
again the dignity of the one above the ether in 
ufe; then fee if you can, make a compound, that 
will fave more in price than it will lofe in dignity 
of the ufe. Bacon's Phyfical Remains. 

As man is a compound and mixture of flefh as 
well as fpirit. South's Sermonse 

Love why do we one paffion call, 

Whien "tis a compound of them all ; 

Where hot and cold, where fharp and fweet, 

In all their equipages meet? Swift. 

CompPo'unpaBLe. adj. [from compound. ] 
Capable of being compounded. 

Compo unpeR. 2. f. [from Yo compound.] 

1. One who endeavours to bring parties 
to terms of agreement. 

Thofe foftners, (weetners, compounders, and ex- 
pedient-mongers, who hake their heads fo ftrongly. 

Swift. 
2. A 


com 


z. A mingler ; one who mixes bodies. 

Yo COMPREHEND. v. a. [comprebendo, 
Latin. } 

a. To comprife ; to.include; to contain ; 
to imply. 6’ 

It there be any other commandment, it is briefly 
comprebended in this faying, namely, Thou fhalt 
love thy neighbour.as thylelf. Rem. xiii. Q. 

It would be ridiculous to growold in the ftudy 
of ‘every neceffary thing, in an art which compre- 
bends fo many feveral parts. Dryden's Du frefnoy. 

2. To contain in the mind; to underitand ; 
to conceive. 

Rome was not better by her Horace taught, 
Than we are here to comprckend his thought. 

s Waller. 

‘Tis unjuft, that they who have not the leaft no- 
tion of heroic writing, fhould therefore condemn 
the pleajure which others receive from it, becaufe 
they cannot comtrchend it. Dryden. 

COMPREHE NSIBLE. adj: [comprebenfible, 
Fr. comprebenfibilis, Lat.] 
t. InteLigible ; attainable by the mind; 
conceivable by the underftanding. 

The horizon fe:s the tounds between the en- 
lightened and dark parts of things, between what 
isand what is not comprebenfiéle by us. Locke. 

2. Poffible to be comsrifed. 

Left this part of knowledge fhou'd feem to any 
not comprebenfibee by axiom, we will {et down some 
beads or it. Bacon. 

ComMPREHE NSIBLY. adv. [from compre- 
henfible.| With great power of fignifica- 
tion or underftanding ; fignificantly ; 
with great extent of fenfe. Tillotfon 
feems to have ufed comprehenfibly for 
comprehenfively. 

The words wifdom and righteoufnefs are com- 
monly ufed very camprebenfibly, fo as to fignify all 
religion and virtue. Tilletfon. 

COMPREHENSION. 2./f. [comprebenfio, La- 
tin.) 

1. The a& or quality of comprifing or 
containing ; inclvfion. 

in the Olu Teftament there is a clofe compre- 
bexfien of the New, in the New an open difcovery 
of the Old. “Hooker. 

The comprcbenficn of an idea, regards all effential 
modes and properties of it ; fo body, in its compre- 
benficn, takes in folidity, figure, quantity, mobility. 

Į Weowts's Logicke 

2. Summary’; epitome; compendium ; 

~~ abftra@ ; abridgment in which much is 
comprifed. 

If we would draw a fhort abftra@t of human 
happinefs, bring together all the various ingre- 
dients of it, and digeft them into one prefcription, 
we muft at laft fix on this wife and religious apho- 
rifm in my text, asthe fum and comprebenfion of 

all. ‘ Rogers. 

. Knowledge; capacity ; power of the 
mind to admit and contain many ideas 
at once. 

You give no proof of decay of your judgment, 
and comprebenfion of all things, within the compafs 
of an human underftanding. Dryden. 

4. {In rhetorick.] A trope or figure, by 
which the name of a whole is put for a 
part, or that of a part for the whole, or 
a definite number for an indefinite. 

s Harris. 

COMPREHENSIVE. adj. [from compre- 
hend. | i 

3. Having the power to comprehend or 
underftand many things at once. 

He muft have been a man of a moft wonderful 
comprebenfrve nature, becaufe he has taken into the 
compafs of bis Canterbury Tales tbe various man- 
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ners and humoursiof the whole Englith nation in } 


his age; notia fingle character has efcaped him. 
Dryden's Falles, Prefack 
His hand unftain’d, his uncorrupted heart, 
His comprebenfive head ; all intereits weigh'd, 
All Europe fav`d, yet Britain not betray'd. 
Pope's Epiftles. 
2. Having the quality of comprifing much ; 
compendious; extenfive. l 
So diffufive, fo comprcbenfive; fo catholick `a 
grace is charity, that whatever time isthe oppor- 
tunity of any other viftue, that time is the oppor- 
tunity of charity. i Spratt’s Sermons. 
CoMPREHE NSIVELY. adu. [from com- 
prehenfive.| Inacomprchenfive manner 
CoMPREHE NSIVENESS. n. /. [from cori- 
prebenfive.| ‘The quality of*including 
much ina few words or narrow compafts. 
Compare the beauty and corgrcbenfruencs of 
legends on ancientcoins. Adil. on Ancient Medais. 
To COMPRE'SS. v. a. { compreffus, Lat. ] 
1. To force int a narrower compafs ; to 
fqueeze together. 
2. ‘Yo embrace. 
Her Neptune eyed, with bloom of beauty bleft, 
And in his cave the yielding nymph ccmpref. _ 
Pope's Ody/fey. 
There wasin the. ifland of Jo a young girl csm- 
preffed by a genius, who delighted to affociate with 
the mules. Pepe. 
Co’meress. ». /, [from the verb.} Bolfters 
of linen, by which furgeons fuit their 
bandages for any particular part or pur- 
pofe. Quincy. 
I applied.an intercepftne about the ankle and 
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He that Thall find out an hypothefis, by which 
water may be fo rare, and yet not’be capable of 
comprdfion by force, may doubtleS, by the fame 
hypothefis, make gold and water, and all other bo- 
dies, as much rarer as he plealcs ; fo that light 
may find a ready palage through trarfparent fus- 
ftances. Neotin. 

Compre’ssure. 2. f [from comprc/s.] 
The at or force of one body preffing 
againft another. 

We tried whether heat would, notwithftanding 
fo forcible a compreffure, dilate it. 

Boyle's Spring of the Air. 
To Compri Nr. wv. x. [comprimere, Lat.} 
To print together; it is commonly taken, in 
law, for the deceitful printing of another's copy, 
* or book, to the prejudice of the rightful proprie- 
tor. Phillips's World of Words. 
To COMPRISE. v. a. (comprendre, compris, 
French.] To contain ; to comprehend ; 
to include. 

Neceffity of fhortnefs cavfeth men to cut off 
impertinent difcourfes, and to comprife much mat- 
ter in few words. Footer. 

Do they not, under doétrine, comprehend the 
fame that we intend by matters of faith? Do not 
they, under difcipline, comprifc the regimen of the 
church ? Hooker. 

Tis the polluted love that multiplies ; 

But friendthip does two fouls in ohe comprife. 
Kefcommcn. 
COMPROBA TION. 2. f. [comprobo, Lat. ] 
Proof; atteftation. 

That is only eiteemed a legal teftimony, which 
receives comprebation from the mouths of at leaft 
two witneiles. Browne 


upper part of the foot, and by compre/s and bandage CO’MPROMISE. 2. f. [compromiffum, La- 


dreffed it up. Wifeman. 

COMPRESSIBILITY. n. f. [from com 
prefsble.] The quality of being com- 
preilible ; the quality of admitting to 
be ‘brought. by force into a narrower 
compafs; as air may be compreffed, 
but water can by no violence be re- 
duced to lefs fpace than it naturally oc- 
cupies. 

Compre ss1BLe. adj. [from compre/s.] 
Capable of being forced into a nar- 
rower compafs ; yielding to`preflure, fo 
as that one part is brought nearer to 
another. 

Their being fpiral particles, accounts for the 
elafticity of air; their being fpherical particles, 
which gives free paffage to any heterogeneous mat- 
tery accounts for air’s being compre/fible. 

Cheyne’s Philcfogbical Principles. 

ComMPRe’SSIBLENESS. n. f. [from cor- 
prefible.| Capability of being preffed 
clofe. Dif. 

Compression. n. f. [compreffio, Latin.] 
The act of bringing the parts of any 
body more near to each other by vio- 
lence ; the quality of admitting fuch an 
effort of force as may compel the body 
compreffed into a narrower fpace. 

Whenever a folid body is preffed, there is an 
inward tumult in the parts, fecking to deliver 
themfelves from the comprefion; and this is the 
caufe of all violent motion. Bacon. 

The powder in fhot, being dilated into fuch a 
flame asendureth not compreffion, moveth in round, 
the flame being in the nature of a liquid body, 
fometimes recoiling. Bacon. 

Tears are the cffcéts of the compreffion of the 
moifture of the brain, upon dilatation of the fpi- 
rits. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Merry Michael, the Cornith poet, piped this 
upon his oaten pipe for merry England, but with 
a mocking comprafion for Normandy. Card, Rem. 


tin. 

I. z5 a is a mutual promife of two 
or more parties at difference, to refer 
the ending of their controverfies to the 
arbitrement or equity of one or more 
arbitrators. Cowell, 

z. A compatt or bargain, in which fome 
conceflions are made on each fide. 

Wars have not watted it, for warr’d he hath 


not; 
But bafely yielded, upan compromife, 
That waich his.ancettors atchiev'd with blows. 
Shakefpeare’s Richard iT. 
To COMPROMISE. v. a. [from the noun. } 
t. To compound ; to adjuft a compact by 
mutual conceffions: as, ‘4ey compromifed 
the affair at a middle rate. 
2. In Shake/peare it means, unufually, to 
accord ; to agree. 
Laban and himfelf were compromis'd, 
That all the yearlings, which were fireak'd and pied, 
Should fall as Jacob’s hire. 
Shake/peare’s Merchant of Venice. 


ComrromMisso RIAL. adj. [from compro- 
mife.| Relating to a compromife. 
COMPROVI'NCIAL. n. f. [from con and 
provincial.) Belonging to the fame pro- 
vince., 
At the confecration of an archbifhop, all his com- 
provincials ought to give their attendance. 
Ayliffe’s Parergone 
COMPT. n. /. (compte, Fr. computus, Lat.] 
Account; computation ; reckoning. 
Your fervants ever 
Have theirs, themfelves, and what is theirs, in 
compt, 
To make their audit at your highnefs' pleafure, 
Still to return your own. Shake/p. King Jobn 
To Compr. v. a. [compter, French.] To 
compute; to number. We now ufe To 
Counr, which fee, 
Co’MPTIBLE. 


COM 


Co'MPTIBLE. adj. [from compt.) Ac- 
countable ; refponfible ; ready to give 
account ; fubjecét; fubmiffive. 

Good beauties,-let m2 fuftain my feorn; I am 


very comprible even to the leat finifter ulage. 
Shakefpeare. 

Jo COMPTRO'LL. v. a. [This word is 
written by fome authors, who did not 
attend to the etymology, for controll ; 
and fome of its derivatives are written 
in the fame manner.] To controll ; to 
overrule ; to oppofe. 

COMPTROLLER. nm. f [from comptroll.] 
Director ; fupervifor ; fuperior intend- 
ant; governour, 

This night he makes a fupper, and a great one, 
To many lords and ladies : 

Iwas fpoke to, with Sir Henry Guildford, 

This night to be comprrellers. Sbak. Henry VIII, 

The comptrollers of vulgar opinions pretend to 
find out fuch a fimilicude in fome kind of ba- 
boons. Temple. 

My fates permit me not from hence to fly ; 
Nor he, the great comptroller of the fky. 

. Dryden's 7Eneid. 
CompTROLLERSHIP. 2. f. [from comp- 
troller.) Superintendance. 

The gayle for ttannery-caufes is annexed to the 
comptroller {hip. Carews Survey of Cornwall, 
Compu LsaTivELy. adv. [from compul- 
fatory.] With force; by conftraint. 

Clariffa. 

Compu'csatory. adj. [from compuljor, 
Lat.] Having’ the force of compelling; 
coactive. 

Which is no other, 
But to recover from us by ftrong hand, 


And terms compu/fatory, thofe forefaid lands 
So by his father loft. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 


Compu’tsion. a. f. [compulfio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of compelling to fomething ; 
force; violence of the agent. 
If reafons were as plenty as blackberries, I would 
give no man a seafon on compulficn. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry 1V. 
Thoughts, whither have ye led me? with that 
{weet 
Compulfon thus tranfported ! Milton's Parad. Lafl. 
Such fwect ccmpulfon doth in mufick lic, 
To lull the daughters of neceflity. Milton. 
2. The ftate of being compelled ; violence 
fuftered. 


Compulfion is in an agent capable of volition, 
when the beginning or continuation of any action 
is contrary to the preference of his mind. Locke. 

When the fierce foc hung on our broken rear, 
With what compulfon and laborious fight _ 

We funk thus low ! Milton's Paradife Loft. 

This faculty is free from compulfion, and fo fpon- 
tancous, and free from determination by the parti- 
cular objc&. Hale. 

Potidly there were others who affitted Harold, 
partly out of fear and compulfion. 

Hale on Common Law. 
Compu tsive. adj. [from compulfer, Fr. 
compuljus, Latin.} Having the power to 
compel ; forcible. 

The Danube, vaft and deep, 

Supreme of rivers! to the frightful brink, 
Urg'd by compulfive arms, foon us they reach'd, 
New terror chill'd their veins. P bilips. 

‘The clergy would be glad to recover their dues 
by a more thort and compulfive method.  Savife, 


CompuLsive ry. adv. [from compulfve.] 
By force ; by violence. 
CompuLsiveness. ». /. [from compul. 
frve.| Force; compulfion. 

Compu LsoriLy.adv. | from compulfory. } 


COMP 


CoMPURGA TION. 


COM 


In a compulfory or forcible manner; by 
force ; by violence. 

To fay that the better deferver hath fuch right 
to govern, as he may compulforily bring under the 
lets worthy, is idle. , Bacon. 


Having the power of necefflitating or 
compelling. 

He errcth in this, to think that ations, pro- 
cecding from fear, are properly compullory a€tions ; 
which, in truth, are not only voluntary, but free 
actions ; neither compelled, nor fo much as phy- 
fically neceffitated. Bramball againft Hobbes. 


“CON 


Though there were a fatality in'this year, yet 
divers were out in their account, aberring fevcral 
ways from the true and juft compute; and calling 
that one year which perhaps might be another. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Compu‘tsory. adj. { compulfoire, Fr. ] Compu’rer. x. f. [from compute.] Reck- 


oner ; accountant ; calculator. l 
~ The kalendars of thefe computers, and the ac- 
counts of thcfe days, are different. ' 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
I have known fome fuch ill computers, as to 
imagine the many ‘millions in ftocks fo much real 
wealth. Swift. 


Kindly it would be taken to comply witha pa- | Co°’mPuTisT. m. /. [computifie, Fr.] Cal- 


tent, although not compulfory. Swift. 


CTION. n. J. [componfion, Fr. 
from purgo, puntum, to prick, Latin. ] 


1. The power of pricking; itimulation; 


irritation. 

This is that acid and piercing fpirit, which, 
with fuch a&tivity and compunéicn, invadeth the 
brains and noftrils of thofe that receive it. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


z. The ftate of being pricked by the con- 


{cience ; repentance ; contrition. 
He acknowledged his difloyalty to the king, 
with expreffions of great compun&ion.  Clarendcn. 


Compu’netTious. adj. [from compunc- 


tion.) Repentant; forrowful ; tender. 
Stop up th’ accefs and paflage to remorfe, 

That no ccompunGious vifitings of nature 

Shake my fell purpofe. Sbakefpeares Macbeth. 


Compu'ncrive. adj. [from compunGion. } 


Caufing remorfe. 

n. f. [compurgatio, 
Lat.) The practice of juftifying any 
man’s veracity by the teftimony of an- 
other. 


another. 
The next quarry, or chalk-pit, will give abun- 
dant atteftation : thefe are fo obvious, that I need 


> not be far to feck for a compurgator. 


Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 


Compu’TABLE. adj. [from compute.] Ca- 


pable of being numbered or computed. 
If, inftead of twenty-four letters, there were 
twenty-four millions, as thofe twenty-four millions 
are a finite number, fo would all combinations 
thereof be finite, though not eafily computable by 
arithmetick. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


COMPUTATION. x. f. [from computes] 
1, The act of reckoning; calculation. 


My princely father 
Then, by juft computation of the time, 
Found that the iffue was not his. 
Shakefpeare’s Richard JII. 


2. The fum colleéted or fettled by calcula- 


tion. 

We pafs for women of fiftv: many additional 
years are thrown into female computations of this 
nature. Addifon’s Guardian. 


To COMPUTE. v.a. [computo, Latin.] 


To reckon ; to calculate ; to number; 
to count. 
Compute how much water would be requifite to 
lay the earth under water. 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Where they did compute by wecks, yet ftilt the 
year was meafured by months. Helder cn Time. 
Alas! not dazzled with their noon-tide ray, 
Compute the morn and cv'ning to the day; 
The whole amount of that enormous fame, 
A tale that blends their glory with their fhame. 
Pope. 


Compu’re. n. f. [computus, Lat.) Com- 


putation; calculation. 


putift. 


culator; one {killed in the art of num- 
bers or computation. 


The treafurer was a wife man, and a ftri&t come 
Wottcn. 

We conceive we have a year in three hundred 
and fixty-five days exact: compurif's tell us, that we 
efcape fix hours. Brown. 


COMRADE. n. f+ [camerade, Fr. from cae 


mera, a chamber: one that lodges in 
the fame chamber, contubernio fruitur.) 


1. One who dwells in the fame houfe or 


chamber. 
Rather I abjure all roofs, and chufe 
To be a comrade with the wolf and owl. 
Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 


2. A companion; a partner in any labour 


or danger. i 
He permitted them 

To put out both thine eyes, and fetter’d fend thee 

Into the common prifon, there to grind 

Among the flaves and affes, ‘thy comrades, 

As good fuf nothing elfe. Milton's Agoniftes. 
A footman, being newly marricd, defired his 

comrade to tell him treely what the town faid of it. 


Swift. 


Compurca’tor. x. f. [Latin.] Onewho| CON, A Latin infeparable prepofition, 
bears his teitimony to the credibility of 


which, at the beginning of words, fig- 
nifies union or affociation : -as concour/e, 
a running together ; to convene, to come 
together. 


Con. [abbreviated from contra, againft, 


Lat.) A cant word for one who is on 
the negative fide of a queftion ; as, the 
pros and cons. 


To CON. wv. a. [connan, Sax. to know; 


as, in Chaucer, Old wymen connen mochil 
thinge; that is, Old women have much 
knowledge. ] ; 


1. To know. 


Of mufes, Hobbinel, I cenne no-fkill 
Enough to me to paint out my unrcit. 
Spenjer’s Puftorals 


2. To ftudy ; to commit to memory ; to 


fix in the mind. It is aword now little 
in ufe, escept in ludicrous language. 
Pretty anfwers! have you not been acquainted 
with gold(miths wives, and conn'd them out of 
rings? Shakefpcares 
Here are your parts ; and I am to intreat you to 
con them by to-morrow night. 
Shakefpeare’s Midjusmmer Nighi's Drea. 
Our underttanding cannot in this body arrive 
fo c'early to the knowiedge of God, and things in- 
vifible, as hy orderly cosning over the vifible and 
interiour creatures. Milton. 
Shew it him written; and, having the other alfo 
written in the paper, fhew him that, after he fas 
conned the firit, and require it of him. 
Holder's Elements of Speech. 
The books of which I’m chiefly tond, 
Are fuch as you have whilom cound. Prior. 
All this while John hag cenned over fuch a ca- 
talogue of hard words, as were enough to conjure 
up the devil. Arbutbror, 


3. To 


CON 


3. Po Con thanks ; an old expreffion for | 
Javor | 


I con him no thanks for’t, in the nature he de- | 


to thank. It is the fame with 
ach 
Ivers it. $ Sbakefpeare. 
Jo CONCA'MERATE. v. a. [concemero, 


Lat.] To arch over; to vault; to lay 
concave over. 


Of tbe upper beak, an inch and a ha!f confifteth f 


of one concamerated Sone, bended downwards, and 
toothed as the other. Grew's Mufeum. 

Coxcamera TION. ». f. [from concame- 
rate.) Arch; vault. 

What a romance is the ftory of thofe impoffible 
concameratrons, and feigned rotations of fotid orbs! 

Glanville’s Scepfs. 

Yo CONCA’TENATE: v.a. [from ca- 
tena, Lat. a chain.) To link together ; 
to unite in a fucceflive order. 

CoxcaTeNna TION. n. f. (from concate- 
nate.} <A feries of links; an uninter- 

~ rupted unvariable fucceffion. 

The toicks affirmed a fatal, unchangeable con- 
Catenation of caules, reaching to the clicit acts of 
man’s will. Scuth. 

Concava Tion. n.e f. [from concave. ] 

_ The a& of making concave. 

CONCA‘VE. adj. (concavus, Latin.) 

1. Hollow without angles; as, the inner 
furface of an eggthell, the inner curve 
of an arch: oppofed to convex. 

Thefe great fragments falling hollow, inclofed 
under their concave (urface a great deal of air. 

Burnzt’s Theory. 

2. Hollow. 

Have you not made an univerfal fhout, 

That Tyber trembled underneath his banks, 
To hear the replication of your founds 
Made in his concave lores? Sbak. FuliusCafar. 

For his verity in love, I do think him as con- 

cave as a covered goblet, or a worm-ecaten nut. 
SbhakApeare’s As you like it. 

Coxcaveness. 2. f. [from concave. ] 
Hollownefs. i 

Conca vity. nef. [from concave.) In- 
ternal furface of a hollow {pherical or 
fpheroidical body. 

Niches that contain figures of white marble 


fhould not be coloured in their concavity too black. 
Wotton. 

They have taken the impreffes of thefe hells 
with that exquifite nicenefs, that no metal, when 
melted and cafl in a mould, can ever poffibly repre- 
fere the concavity of that mould with greater exact- 
nefs than thefe flints do the concawiries of the thells, 
wherein they were moulded. > Woodw. Nat. Hif. 


Concavo-concave. adj.. Concave or 
hollow on both fides. 

Concavo-coxvex. adj. [from concave 
and convex.) «Concave one way, and 
convex the other. 

I procured another ecnravo-ccmvex plate of glafs, 
grour.d on both fides to the fame fphere with the 
tormer plate. Newton. 

A contavo-comvex pentangular plate, part of a 
mhell that belongs to the entrochus. 

Woodward on Foffils. 
Coxca’vous. adj. [concavus, Lat.) Con- 
cave ; hollow without angles. | 
Conca’vousty. adv. [from concarous.] 
With hollownefs ; in fuch a manner as 
difcovers the internal furfaceof a hoHow 
f{phere. 


The dolphin that carrieth Arion is concaveu/ly 
inverted, and hath its {pine depreffed. 


i Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Ge CONCE’AL. v. a. [concelo, Latin.] 


CancE'ALABLE. adj. [from conceal.] Ca- 


CONCE'ALEDNESS. n. f. [from cozceal. } 


CON 
To hide; to kcep fecret; not to di- 


vulge ; te cover; not to detect. 
He oft finds med’cine, who his grief imparts ; 
But double griefs afi concealing hearts. Fairy Q. 
Come, Catefby, thou art (worn 
As deeply to effect what we intend, 
As clofcly to conceal what we impart. 
Skakefpeare’s Rickard III. 
Ulvffes himfelf adds, he was the moft eloquent 
and the moft filent of men: he knew that a word 
fpoke never wrought fo much good as a word con- 
cealed. Beecme. 
There is but one way 1 know of converfing fafely 
with all men, that is, not by concealing what we 
fay or do, but by faying or doing nothing that de- 
ferves to be concealed. Pope, 


pable of being concealed; poflible to be 


kept fecret, or hid. 

Returning a lye unto his Maker, and prefuming- 
to put off the fearcher of hearts, he denied the 
omnifciency of God, whereunto thcre is nothing 
concealable. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


The ftate of being concealed ; privacy ; 
obfcurity. Dif. 
CONCEALER. n. f. [from conceal.} He 
that conceals any thing. 
They were to undergo the penalty of forgery, and 


the concealer of the crime was equally guilty. 
Clarendon. 


CONCEALMENT. 2./. [from conceal. ] 
1. The.aét of hiding ; fecrecy. 
She never tuld her love ; 
But let concealment, tike a worm 1° th’ bud, 
Feed on her damak cheek. Shake/p. Tu. Night. 
He is a worthy gentleman, 
Exceedingly well read, and profited 
In ftrange concealn:ents. _Sbhakejpearc’s Henry IV. 
Few own fuch fcentiments; yet this concealment 
derives rather from the fear of man than of any 
Being above. Glanville. 
2. The ftate of being hid; privacy; de- 
litefcence. x 
A perfon of great abilities is zealous for the good 
of mankind, and as folicitous for the concealment as 
the performance of illuftrious a€tions. 
À Addifon's Frecbolder. 
3. Hiding-place ; retreat ; cover; fhelter. 
The choice of this holy name, as the mof ef- 
fetual concealment of a wicked defign, fuppofes 
mankind fatisfied that nothing but what is juft is 
directed by the principles of it. Rogers. 
The cleft tree 
Offers its kind concculment to a few, 
Their food its infeéts, and its mofs their nefts. 
r Th:mon. 


Fo CONCEDE. v. a. [concedo, Latin. ] 
To yield ; to admit; to grant; to let 
pafs undifputed. 

By expurgatory animadverfians we might frike 
out great numbers of hidden qualitics; and, having 

- once a conceded lift, we might with more fatety at- 
tempt thcir reafons. 7 Brown. 

This muft not be conceded without limitation. 
Boyle. 
The atheift, if you concede to him that fortune 
may be ar agent, doth prefume himfelf fafe and 
invulpcrable. Bentley. 


CONCEIT a. /. (concept, French; con- 
ceptus, Latin. ] 

1. Conception ; thought; idea; image in 
the mind. 

Here the very thepherds have their fancies lifted 
to fo high conceits, as the learned of other nations 
are content both to borrow thcir names, and imi- 
tate their cunning. Sidney. 

ImpofMfible it was, that ever their will should: 
change or incline to remit any part of their duty,. 
without fome object having force to avert their 
conceit from Gods 


Hooker. 


CON 


His grace looks cheerfully and fmooth this morn- 
ing: 

There's fome conceit, or other, likes him well, | 
When that he bids good-morrow with fuch fpirit. 
Shake/peare. 

In laughing there ever precedeth a. conceit of 
fomewhat ridiculous, and therefore it is proper to 
man. Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 
. Underftanding ; readinefs of appre- 


henfion. 

How often, alas! did her eyes fay unto me, that 
they loved! and yet I, not looking for fuch a 
matter, had not my conceit open to underftand 

. them. Sidney. 

The firft kind of things appointed by laws hu- 
manc, containeth whatfoever is good or evil, is 
notwithftanding more fecret than that it can be 
difcerned by every man’s prefent conceit, without 
fome deeper difcourfe and judgment. Hooker. 

I hall be found of a quick conceit in judgment, 
and gall be admired. ; Wifdomy viii 115 

3. Opinion, generally in a fenfe of con- 
tempt; fancy; imagination; fantaftical 
notion. 

I know not how conteit may rob 
The treafury of lite, when life itfelf 
Yields to the theft. Shake/peare’s King Bear. 

Strong conceit, ike a new principe, carries all 

eafily with it, when yet above common fenfc. 
Locke. 


N 


Malbranche has. an odd conceit, 

As everenter’d Frenchman’s pate. 
4. Opinion, ina neutral fenfe. 

Secit thou a man wife in his own conceit? 

There is more hope of a fool thaa of him. 
Proverbs, xxvi. 126 

I thall not fail t’ approve the fair conceit 

The king hath of youe Shbakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 
5. Pleafant fancy ; gaiety of imagination ; 
acutenefs. 

His wit is as thick as Tewkfbury muftard : 
there is no more evcceit in him than is in a mallet. 

Shakefpeare’s Henry 1Ve 

While he was on his way to the gibbet, a freak 
took him in the head to. go off with a conceit. 

4 L'Efirange. 
6. Sentiment, as diftinguifhed from ima- 
gery. 

Some to ¢onccit alone their works confine, 

And glitt’ring thoughts ftruck out at ev'ry line. 
Ti Pope. 
7. Fondnefs ; favourable opinion ; opi- 
nionative pride. 

Since by a little ftudying in learning, and great 
conceit of himfelf, he has loft his religion; may he 
find it again by harder ftudy, under humblcer 
truth. Bentley. 

8. Out of Concert with. No longer 


fond of. 

Nof that I dare affume to myfelf to have put 
him out of ccnceit qith it, by having convinced 
him of the fantafticalnefs of ite Tillot/on, Preface. 

What hath chiefly put me out of conceit with 
this moving manner, is the frequent difappoint- 
ment. wWwifte 

Jo ConceIt. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
conceive; to imagine; to think; to 
believe. 

One of two bad ways you muft conceit me, 
Either a coward, or a flattcrere Shak. Ful. Caefcr. 

They looked. for great matters at their hands, 
in a caufe which they conceited to be for the liberty 
of the fubject. Baron. 

He conceits himfelf to be ftruck at, when he is 
not fo much as thoughtof. L’ Eftrange. 

The ftrong, by conceiting themfelves weak, are 
thereby rendered as unactive, and confequently as 
ufclefz, as if they really were fo. South's Sermons. 

Conce‘I1TED. particip. adj. [from conceit.] 


1. Endowed with fancy. 

He was of countenance amiable, of feature 
comely, active of body, pleafantly conceited, and 
Sharp of wite. Knoll-s. 

2. Proud; 


Prior. 


MO a 


-2.:Prouds fond of-himfelf; opinionative; | 
alfetted ; fantatftical. 

There is another extreme in ebícure writers, 
which fome empty conceited heads are apt to run 
into, out of a prodigality of words, and a want of 
fenic. Kelton on the Clafficks. 

If you think me too conceited, 
Or to paffion quickly heated. Swift. 

Whar you write of me, would make me more 
cerceited than what I (cribbie myfelf. Popes 

3 With of before the obje& of conceit. 

Every man is building a fevera! way, impotently 
conceited of his own modcl and his own materials. 

, Dryden. 

If we ‘confider how vitiows and corrupt the 
Athenians were, how conceited of their own wit, 
{cience, and politene{s. Bentley. 

Coxce1repiy. adv. [from conceited. ] 
Fancifully ; whimfically. ) 

Conceitedly dre{s her, and be aitgn’d 
By you fit place for every flower and jewel : 
Make her br love fit fuch, Donne. 

Concetrepness. »./. [from conceited. | 
Pride ; opinionativenefs; fondnefs of 
himielf. 

When men think none worthy efteem, but fuch 
as claim under their own pretences, partiality and 
ecnceitednejs make them give the pre-eminence. 

Collier on Pride. 

Cence1tcess. adj. [from couceit.] Stu- 

pid ; without thought; dull of appre- 
henfion. 

Think’ft thou I am fo hhallow, fo conccitlefs, 
To be feduced by thy flattery. 

Shakefp. Two Gent. of Verona. 
Conce1vaBLe. adj. [from conceive. | 


3. That may be imagined or thought. 
lf it were poifible to contrive an invention, 
whereby any conceivable weight may be moved by 
any conceivable power, with the fame quicknefs, 
without other inftrument, the works of nature 
would be too much fubjeé to art. Wilkins. 
2, That may be underitood or believed. 
The freezing of the words in the air, in the 
Northern climes, is as conceivable as this ftrange 
union. Glanville’s Scepfis. 
Jt is not conceivable, that it thould be indeed 
that very perfon, whofe fhape and voice it affumed. 
Atterbury's Sermcns. 
Conce’ivABLENESS. n. f. (from conceiv- 
able.) The quality of being conceivable. 
~ Dig. 
Conce'ivasBLY. adv. [from conceivable. | 
Ina conceivable or intelligible manner. 
To CONCE'IVE. v. a. [coucevoir, Fr. 
concipere, Lat. | 
1. To admit into the womb; to form in 


the womb. 

I was fhapen in iniquity, and in fin did my 

mother conceive me. Pfalmi. g. 
2. To form in the mind; to imagine. 

Nebuchadnezzar hath conceived a purpofe againt 
you. Seremiah, 

This man conceived the dukes death; but what 
was the motive of that felonious conception, is in 
the clouds. Wotton. 

3. To comprehend ; to underftand : as, be 
conceives the whole /y/tem. 
This kifs, if it durft fpeak, 
Would ftretch thy fyirits up into the air : 
Conceive, and fare thee well. p Sbakefp. King Lear. 
"4. Tothink; to be of opinion. 

It you compare my gentlemen with Sir John, 
you will hardly conceive him to have been bred in 
the fame climate. Stifte 

Jo CONCEIVE. V. n. 
t. ‘Io think ; to have an idea of. 
The griev'd commons 
Hardly conceive of me: ict it be nois‘d, 
‘That, through our interceffion, this revokement 
And pardon comes. Shakefpewre’s Henry VAM.) 
4 
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CON 


O What avails me now that honour high, 
To have conceiv'd of God! or that falute, 
Hail, highly favour'd, among women blett ! Milt. 
Conceive of things clearly and dittinétly in their 
own natures conceive of things completely in all 
their parts; ecaceive of things comprehenfively in 
all their properties dnd relations; comeeive of things 


extenfively in all their kinds; conceive of things f 


orderly, or in a proper method. 
2. To become pregnant. 


The Rocks fhould conceive when they came to 
drunk. 


Watts's Logick. 


Conceiving as the Mept, her F-ultful womb 
Swell'd with the founder of immortal Rome. 
Addifon. 
Conce’iver. x. f. [from conceive.] One 
that underftands or apprehends. 

Though hereof prudent Symbols and pious alle- 
gories be made by witer concetwers, yet common 
heads will fly unto fuperttitious applications. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Conce’nt. n. fe (concentus, Latin. ] 


1. Concert of voices ; harmony; concord 
of found. 

lt is to be confidered, that whatfoever virtue is 
in numbers, for conducing to concent of notes, is 
rather to be afcribed to the ante-number than to 
the entire number. Baton. 

2. Confiftency. 

Reafons borrowed from nature and the fchool- 
men, as fubiervient mediums, carry a mufick and 
concent to that which God hath faid in his word. 

Dr. Maine. 

‘Tis in concent to his own principles, which 
allow no merit, no intrinfick worth, to accompany 
one {tate more than another. Atterbury. 


To CONCE’NTRATE. v. a. aie eh 
Fr. from con and centrum, Lat.) To 
drive into a narrow compafs ; to drive 
towards the centre: contrary to expand 
or dilate. 

Spirit of vinegar, concentrated and reduced to its 
greateft ftrength, will coagulate the ferum. 
Arbuthno on Aliments. 

CONCENTRATION. 2. f. [from concen- 
trate.| Colle&ion into a narrow fpace 
round the centre; compreffion into a 
narrow compafs. 

All circular bodies, that receive a concentration 
of the light, muft be thadowed in a circular man- 
ner. ' Peacham on Drawing. 


To 
from coz and centrum, Latin.] To'tend 


fame centre with fomething elfe. 

The bricks having firt been tormed in a cir- 
cular mould, and then cut, before their burning, 
into four quarters or more, the fides afterwards 
join fo chofely, and the points concentre fo exadtly, 
that the pillars appear one entire piece. Watton. 


concentrein him. Hale. 
To Conce’nTRE. w. a. To direct or con- 
tract towards one centre. 

The having a part lefs to animate, will ferve to 
concentre the {pirits, and make them more aétive in 
the reft. Decay of Piety. 

In thee concentring all their precious beams 
Of facred influence ! Milton. 
Conce’nTRICAL. ) adj. © [ concentricus, 
ConcE'NTRICK. § Lat.) Having one 
common centre. 

If, as in water ftirr’d, more circles be 
Produc'd by one, love fuch additions take ; 
Thofe, like fo many fpheres, but one heav'n make ; 

For they are all concentrick unto thee. Donne. 

» Any fubftance, pitched fteddy upon two points, 
as on an axis, and moving about on that axis, alfo 
detcribes a circle concentrick to the axis. 


Mioxon's Mechanical Exercifes« 


Gencfis. | 
The beauteous maid, whom he beheld, poflefs’d : f 


Conce’ Prac e.n./.[ conceptacu 


Conce’ NTRE. V, n.. [concentrer, Fr. i 


to one common centre; to have the’ 


All thefe are like fo many lines drawn from fe- | 
veral objeéts, that fome way relate to him, and, 


CON 


Uf the cryftalline homobr had beea conctntrical 
to the {clerodes, the eye would not have admitted 
a whole hemifphere at ane view. Ray on the Creste 

If a ftone be chrown into ftagnating water, the 
waves excited thereby continue fome time to arife 
in the place where the ftone fell into the watery 
and are propagated from thence into concentrice 
circles‘upon the furface of the water'to great dif- 
tances. Neavton's Opticks. 

The manner of its concretion is by concentrical 
rings, like thofeof an oniuf about thefirftkernel, 

Arbutbnst on Diet. 

Circular revolutions in cencentrick orbs about the 
fun, or other central body, coulc in no wile, be 
attained without the power of the Divine arm. 

: i Bentley’s Sermons. 
The, Lat.] 
That in which any thing is contained; 
a veffe]. 
There is at this day refident, in that huge ccn- 
ceptacle, water enough to effect fuch a deluge. 
Woodward's Natural Hiftery, Preface 
Concer’ priBLe. adj. [from concipio, côn- 
ceptum, Lat.] That may be conceived 3 
intelligible ; capable to be underftood. 
Some of his attributes, and the manifeltations 
thereof, are not only highly dele€table to the intel 
letive faculty, but are moit fuitable and eafily 
conceptible by us, becaufe apparent in his works. 

4 Hale's Origin of Mankinds 
CONCEPTION. a. f- [conceptio, Latin.) . 
1. The a& of conceiving, or growing quick 

with pregnancy. 

I will greatly multiply thy forrow by thy concep- 
tion; in forrow thou fhalt bring forth children. 
Genefisy iiie 160 

Thy forrow 1 will greatly multiply — + 

By thy conception; children thou thait bring 

In forrow forth. Milton's Paradije Loft. 
2. The {tate of being conceived. 

Joy had the like conception in our eyes, 

And, at that inftant, like a babe fprung up. Shak. 

Our own produ€tions fatter us : it is impoffible 

not to be fond of them at the moment of their 

conception. R Dryden's Dufrefnoj, 
3. Notion; idea; image in the mind. 

As conceptions are the images or refemblances of 

things to the mind within itfelf, in the like manner 

are words or names the marks, tokens, or refem- 
blances of thofe conceptions to the minds of thein 
whom we converfe with. South's Sermons, 

Confult the acuteft poets and fpeakers, and they 

will confefs that their quickeft, moft admired con- 

ceptis; were fuch as darted into their minds, like 
fudden flathes of lightning, they knew not how, 
nor whence ; and not by any certain confequencey 
or dependence of one thought upon another, as it 
isin matters of ratiocination. South's Sermons. 

To-have right conceptions about them, we muft 

bring our underftandings to the inflexible natures 

and unalterable relations of things, and not endea- 
vour to bring things to any preconceived notions 
of our own. Lockee 


4. Sentiments ;. purpofe. 


Thou but remember'ft me of my own conception. 
save perceived a moft faint neglect of late; which” 
have rather blamed as my own jealous curiofity, 

han asa very pretence and purpofe of unkindnefs. 
Shak/peare’s King Lear. 
Pleafe your hignnefs, note 
His dangerous conception in this point : 
Not friended by his with to your high perfon, 
His wil! is molt malignant, and it ftretches 
Beyond you to your friends. Shakep. Henry VII. 


ç. Apprehenfion ; knowledge. 
And as if beafts conceiv'’d what reafon were, 
And that conception fhould diftinétly thow 
They thould the name of reafonable bear; 
For, without rcafon, none could reafon know. 
Davies. 
6. Conceit ; fentiment; pointed thought. 
He is too filatulent fomctimes, and fometimes 
too dry 3 many times unequal; ‘and afmoft always 
forced; and, bedes, is fuil of ccncepticns, points 
os 


CON 


“ef epigram, and witticifms; all which are not 
only below the dignity of heroick verfe, but con- 
| trary toits nature. Dryden's Fuveral, Dedicatian. 
Corce’prious..adj. [conceptum, Latin.) 
Apt to conceive% fruitful ; pregnant. 
Ommon mother, 
Enfear thy fertile and conceptizus womb ; 


Let it no morc bring out to ingrateful man. 
Shake/peare’s Timon. 


Conce’prive. adj. [conceptum, Latin.] 


Capable to conceive. 

In hot climates, and where the uterine parts ex- 
‘ered in heat, by the coldnefs of this fimple they 
may be reduced into a conceprive conttitution. 

k Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


To CONCERN. ». a. [concerner, French; 
concerno, low Latin. ] 


t. To relate to; to belong to. > 

Exclude the ufe of natural reafoning about the 
fenfe of koly fcripture, concerning the articles of 
our faith; and-then, thar the fcripture doth con- 

cern the articles of our faith, who can affure us ? 
° à Hooker. 
Count Clatidio may hear; for what I would 
fpeak of concerns him. Sbakejpcare. 

Gracious things 

Thou haft reveal’d; thofe chiefly which concern ' 
Junt Abraham, and his feed. Milton's Par. Lof. 
This place concerns not at all the dominion of 
one brother over the other. Locke. 
2. To affect with fome paffion ; to touch 


nearly ; to be of importance to. 
I would not 
The caufe were known to them it moft concerns. 
Shakefgeare. 

Our wars with France have affected us in our 
moft tender interefts, and concerned us more than 
thofe with any other nation. Addifon on the War. 

It much concerns them not to futfer the king to 
eftablith his authority on this fide. Addifen on Italy. 

The more the authority of any ftation in fociety 
is extended, the more it concerns publick happinefs 
that it be committed to men fearing God. 

Rogers's Sermens. 
3. To interet; to engage by interetft. 

I knew a young negroe who was fick of the 
Small pox: 1 found by enquiry, at a perfon's con- 
cerned for him, that the 4ictle tumours left whitith 
fpecks behind them. Boyle on Colours. 

Above the reft two goddefles appear, 

Cencern'd for each; here Venus, Juno there. 
. Dryden's /Encid, 

Providence, where it loves a Nation, concerns 
itfelf to own and affert the intereft of religion, by 
blafting the fpoilers of religious perfons and places, 

l South's Sermons. 

Whatever pat aétions it cannot reconcile, “or 
appropriate to that pretent felf by con{cioufnels, it 
can be no more concerwed in than if they had never 
teen done. Lockes 

They think themfelves out of the reach of pra- 
Vidence, and no longer concerned to-folicit his fa- 

-»  vour. Rogeri. 
4- To difturb ; to make uneafy. 

In one comprefiing engine 1 fhut a Sparrow, 
without forcing any air in; and in an hour the 
bird began to pant, and be concerned, and in lefs 
than an hour and a half to.be fick. Der bam. 

-§- To concern bimfelf. To intermecpile ; to 
be bufy. 

a layman, I ought not to have concerned 
myfelf with fpeculations which belong to the pro- 

feinon. - Dryden. 
Concern. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Bufinefs; affair : confidercd as relating 
to fome one. 

Let early care thy ‘main concern: fecure, 
Things of lefs moment may delays endure. 

Denham. 
This manner of expofing the private concerns of 

families, and facrificing the fecret: of the dead to 
the Tep. of the living, is one of thofe cen- 
VoL. . 


CON 
tious practices, which might well deferve the ant- 
madverfion of our government. Addif. Freeholder. 
A Heathen empcror faid, if the gods were of- 
fended, it was their own concern, and they were 
able to vindicate shemfelves. Swift. 
Beeligion is no triffing concern, to be performed 
in any carclefs and fuperficial manner. Regers. 
2. Interet; engagement. 
No plots th’ alarm to his retirements give; 
"Tis all mankind’s concern that he fhould'live. 
; Dryden. 


e world, 


CON 


3. Intercourfe ; bufinefs, 

The great corcernment of men 
amongit another. 

4. Importance; moment. 
`- Flook upon experimental truths as matters of 
great concernment co mankind. Boyles 
5+ Interpofition ; regard ; meddling. 

He marricd a daughter to the earl, without any 
other approbation of her father, or concernm:ent in 
it, than fuffering him and her to come into his 
prefence, ` Clarendon. 

6. Paffion ; emotion of mind. 

While they are fo eager to deftroy the fame of | 
others, their ambition is manitett in their concern- 
mente Dryden. 

If it carry with it the notion of fomething ex- 
traordinary, if apprehenfion and concernment ac- 
company it, the ideaiis likely to fink the deeper. 

Lockes 
To CONCERT. v. a. [concerter, French; 


from concertare, Latin, to prepare them =- 
felves for fome publick exhibition, or 
performance, by private enceunters aa 
mong themfelves. | 

1. To fettle any thing in private by mu- 
tual communication. 

2. To fettle ; to contrive; to adjuft. 

Mark how, already, in his working brain, 

He forms the well-concerted {chem of inifchicf. 

r Rowe, 


> . 
1s with men, one 
Lockes 


. When we fpeak of the conflagration of th 
thefe have no concern in the queftion. 
Burnet's Theory cf the Earth. 
3. Importance ; moment. 
Myfterious fecrets of a high concern, 
And weighty truths, folid convincing fenfe, 
Explain’d by unafteéted eloquence. Roficmmon. 
The mind is ftunned and dazzled amidit that 
variety of objeéts: fhe cannot apply herfelf to 
thofe things which are of the utmoit concern to 
her. Addifor’s SpeSator. 
4. Paflion; affection ; regard. 
Ah, what concerns did both your fouls divide ! 
Your honour gave us what your love denied. Dryd. 
O Marcia, let me hope thy kind concerns, 
And gentle withes, follow me to battle. 

f Addifen`s Cato. 
the poor ? We want 
ry is now managed : where 
rk, one family can do the 

Swift. 


Why all this concern for 
them not, as the count 
the plough has no wo 
bufinefs of fifty. 


Conce’RNEDLY.> adv, [from concern.) 
With aftedtion ; with interef. 

They had more pofitively and concernedly wedded 
his caufe, than they were before underftood to have 
done. Clarendon. 

CONCERNING. grep. [from concerns this 
word, originally a participle, has before 
a noun the force of a Prepofition.] Re- 
lating to ; with relation to. 
_ There is not any thing more fubje& to errour, 
than the true judgment concerning the power and 
forces of an eftate. Bacon. 

The ancients had no higher recourfe than to 


nature, as may appear by a difcourfe concerning this 
point in Stra Brown. 


_ None can demonftrate that there is fuch an 
ifland as Jamaica; yet, upon teftimony, I am free 
from all doubt concerning it. Tillos/on, Preface. 

Conce’RNMENT. ».£ [from concern. } 
1. The thing in which we are concerned 
or interefted ; affair; bufinefs ; intereft. 
To mix with thy concernments 1 deGih 
Henceforth, nor too much difapprove my own. 
i Milton's Agonifles. 
This thews how ufeful you have becn, 
To bring the king's concernments in. 


Co’ncert. #./. [from the verb. ] 

1. Communication of defigns ; eftablith- 
ment of meafures among thofe who are 
engaged in the fame affair. 

Ail thofe difcontents, how ruinous foever, have 
arifcn from the want of a due communication and 
concert. Swift. 

2. A fymphony ; many performers play- 
ing to the fame tune. 

CONCERTATION. x. f. [concertatio, Lat.] 
Strife ; contention. ; 

CONCERTATIVE. adj, { concertativus, 
Latin.) Contentious ; quarrelfome ; re- 
criminating. Di, 

CONCE'SSION. ». J. [conceffo, Latin. } 

1. The act of granting or yielding. 

The conceffon of thefe charters was-in a parlia- 
mentary waye Hale's Common Law of E ngland. 

2. A grant; the thing yielded. 

I till counted myfelf undiminithed by my large 
conceffions, if by them I might gain the love of my 
people. King Charles. 

Wherr a lover becomes fatisfied by {mall coms 


pliances, without further purfuits, then expeét to 
find popular affemblies contént with fmall concef= 


Hudibras. 


Yet when we're fick, the dector’s fetcht in} fons, Swift. 

_ hafte, CoNncE’ssiOnaRyY, adj, [from conceffion.] 
Leaving our great concerrment to the laf: Denham, Given by indulgence or allowance 
When my concernment takes up no more room , 


Conce’ssivety. adv. [from concefiion.} 
By way of concefiion ; as; yielding ; 
not controverting by affumption. 

Some have written rhetorically and concefively 3 
nat controverting, but aluming the queftion, 
which, taken as granted, advantaged the illation. 

Brown's Vulgar Errourse 

Concu. n. fa [concha, Latin.] A fhell; a 
fea-fhell. f. 

He turnithes her clofet firft, and fills 
The crowded fhelves with rarities of thel!ss 
Adds orient pearls, which from the conchs he drew, 
And all the {parkling (tones of various hue. 

à Dryden's Fables, 


or compafs than myfelt, then, fo 
where to breathe and to exift, I know alfo where 
to be happy. Seurh. 
He that is wife in the affairs and concerninents of 
other men, but carelefs and Negligent of his own, 
that man may be faid to be buly, but he is not 
wife. Titlotfon. 
Our fpiritual intereft's, and the Breat cencernments 
of a future fate, would doubtlefs recur often. 
Atterbury 
Propofitions which extend only to the prefenc 
life, are {mall, compafed with thofe that have in- 
fluence upon our eveilafting concernments. 
Watts on the Mind. 


long as 1 know 


2. Relation; influence. 


Sir, ‘tis of near conceremert, and imports Con CHo rip ae S The nape of ae aA 
No lefs than the king's life and honour. Cones LIAR. adj, [concilium, Latin.) Re- 
Denbam's Sopby.| lating to-a council. 
He juftly fears a peace with me would prove Having been framed by men of primitive fimplie 
Of ill concermment to his haughty love. city, in free and conciliar debates, without an y am- 


Dryden's Indian Empercr.| — bitious regards. Baker's Reflections on sila 
B 
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To CONEI’LIATE. v: a. (concilio, Lat.] 


To gain; to procure good will; to re- 


concile. 
It was accounted a philtre, or plants that conci- 
liate affection. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


CONCILIATION. n. f [from conciliate.] 
The a& of gaining or reconciling. Dic?. 

Concixvia Tor. 2. f. [from conciliate.) 
One that makes peace betwten others. 

CONCILIATORY. adj. [from. conciliate.] 
Relating to reconciliation. Did. 

Concr’nnity. n. f. [from concinnitas, 
Lat.) Decency ; fitnefs. 

CONCYVNNOUS. adj. [concinnus, Latin. } 
Becoming; pleafant; agreeable. 

CoONCIONATORY. adj. È conctonatorias, 
concio, Latin.) Ufed at preachings or 
publick affemblies. 

‘Their comelinefs unbeguiled the vulgar of the 
old opinion the loyalifts had formerly infufed into 
them by their ecncicnat:ry invectives. Hcwel. 

CONCISE. adj. [concifus, cut, Latin.) 
Brief; fhort ; broken into fhort periods. 

The concife kile, which expreffeth not enough, 
but Jeaves fomewhat to be undorftood. 

Ben Fonfon's Difcoveries. 

Where the author is obfcure, enlighten him ; 
where he is too brief and concife, amplify a little, 


and fet his notions in a fairer view. 
Watts on the Mind. 


Conci‘sery.adv. [from concife.] Briefly ; 
fhortly ; in few words ; in fhort fenten- 
ces. 

Ulyfes here fpeaks very concifcly, and he may 


feem to break abruptly into the fubjeét. 
Brocme en the Ody fey. 


Conci’seness 2. f. [from concife.} Brevi- 
ty; fhortnefs. 

Giving more feope to Mezentius and Laufus, 
that verfion, which has more of the majetty of 
Virgil, has lefs of his concifere/s. Dryden. 

Conci’sion 2. f. [conct/um, Latin.) Cut- 
ting off ; excifion ; deitruction. 

Concita tion. 2. f. [concitatio, Latin.] 
The act of ftirring up, or putting in mo- 
tion. 

The revelations of heaven are conceived by im- 
mediate illumination of the foul; whereas the de- 
ceiving fpirit, by concitation of humours, produces 
conceited phantafmes. Brown. 

SRONCLAMA TION. #. f. [conclamatio, Lat.] 
_ An outcry or fhout cf many together. 
Dia. 

Concave. n. f. [conclave, Latin.] 

1. A private apartment. 


2. The.room in which the cardinals meet; | 


or, the aflembly of the cardinals. 
I tharie the holy conclave for their loves ; 
They've fent me fuch a man | would have wifh’d 
for. Skatefpeare. 
_ Te was faid of a cardinal, by reafon of his appa- 
rent likelihood to ftep into St. Peter’s chair, that 
in two conclaves he went in pope, and came out 
again cardinal. ‘ Scuth’s Sermons, 
3. A-clofe aflembly. 
Forthwith a conclave of the godhead meets, 
Where Juno in the thining fenate fits. Garth. 


To CONCLU DE. v. a. [concludo, Latin. ] 
t. To ħut. 


The very perlon of Chrif, therefore, for ever 
and the leif- fame, was only, touching bodily fub- 
ttarce, concluded within the grave. Hooker. 

2. To include ; to comprehend. 


Cod hath concluded theni all in unbelief, that 


he might have mercy upon all.. Romans, xi. 32. 
3. To colleé by ratiocination. 

The providences of God are promifeuoufly ad- 

migiftered in this world; fo that no man can ccn- 


CON 


elude God's love or hatred to any perfon, by any 
thing that befals him. Tillotfon. 

4. To decide ; to determine: that is, ta 
fout or clofe the difpute. —' 


Youth, ere it fees'the world, here ftudies reft ; 
And age, returning thence, conclades it befte Dryd. 
But no frail man, however great or high, 
Can be concluded bleft before he die. Addi/. Ovid. 
5. Yoend; to finih. 
ls it concluded he thall be protector ? 
Jt is determin'd, not concluded yet ; 
But fo it mutt be, if the king mifcarry- 
Shakefpcare's Richard 1. 
I will conclude this part with the fpecch of a 
counfellor of ftate. Bacon. 
Thefe are my theme, and how the war began, 
And how concluded by the godlike man. 
Dryden's FEncid. 


6. Tooblige, as by the final determination. 


The king wouid never endure that the bafe 
multituje fhould fruttrate the authority of the 
parliament, wherein their votes and confents were 
concluded. Baccn’s Herry VII 

If therefore they will appeal to revelation for 
their creation, they muft he concluded by it. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

He never refufed to be concluded by the autho- 

rity of one legally {ummoned. Atterbury. 


To CONCLU DE. V. M. 


1. To perform the lat a& of ratiocina- 
tion; to collect the confequence; to 


determine. 
For why fhould we the bufy foul believe, 
When boldly the ccncludes of that and this 3 
When of herfelf fhe can no judgment give, 
Nor how, nor whence, nor where, nor what fhe is? 
Davies. 
The blind man’s relations import no neceffity of 
concluding, that though black was the rougheft of 
colours, therefore white fhould be the fmoothctt. 
Boyle on Colours. 
There is fomething infamous in the very ate 
tempt: the world will conclude J had a guilty con- 
{cience. Arburbnot’s Hifory of Jobn Bull. 


2. To fettle opinion. 
Can we conclude upon Luther's inftability as our” 


author has done, -bzecaufe, in a fingle notion no 
way fundamental, an enemy writes that he had 
forne doubtings ? Atterbury. 

l queftion not but your tranflation will do ho- 
nour to our country ; for I conclude of it already 
from thofe performances. Addijon to Pope. 


3. Finally to determine. * 


They humbly fue unto your excellence, 
To have a goodly peace concluded of 
Between the realms of England and of France. 
Shakefpeare. 


4. To end. 


And all around wore nuptial bonds, the ties 

Of love's affurance, and a train of lyes, 

That, made in luft, conclude in perjuries. 

Dryden's Fables. 
We'll tell when ‘tis enowgh, 

Or if it wants the nice concluding bout. 
Conciu’pency. 2. f, [from concludent.] 

Confequence ; regular proof; logical 

deduction of reafon. 

Judgment Concerning things to be known, or 
the negleét and concludency of them, ends in deci- 
fion. Hale. 

Conciu DENT. adj. [from conclude.) De- 
cifive ; ending in juit and undeniable 
confequences. 


King. 


Though thefe kind of arguments may fcem_ 
more obfcure, yet, upon a duc confideration of 


them, they are highly confequential and concludent 
to my purpofe. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Conciu’DINGLy. adv. [trom conclude. ] 
With uncoutrovertible evidence. 
Examine whether the opinion you mect with, 


fepugnant to what you were formerly cmbued 
with, be ccnsludingly dgmonftrated or not. Digby. 
+ 


CON 


Concriu’stsLe. adj. [from conclude.) De- 


terminable ; certain by regular proof. 
‘Tis as certainiy conclufible from God's pre- 

fcience, that they will voluntarily do this, as that 

they will do it at all. Hammond. . 


Conciu‘sion. n. f. [from conclude.) 


1. Determination; final decifion. 

Waysof peaceable conclufiom there are but thefe 
two certain; the one a fentence of judicial deci- 
fion, given by authority thereto appointed within 
ourtelves ; the other, the like kind of fentencegiven 
by a more univeréal authority. Hooker. 

2. The colleétion from. propofitions: pre- 


mifed ; the coniequence. 
The ccnc/ufion of experience, from the time paft 
to the time prefent, will not be found and pertett, 
Bacon's War with Spaine 
And marrying divers principles and grounds, 
Out of their match a true ccnc/ufion brings. Daviese 
Then doth the wit 
Build fond conclufions on thole idle grounds ; 
Then doth it fly the good, and ill purfue. Davies. 
I only deal by rules of art, =| 
Such as are lawful, and judge by 
Conclufions of aftrology. Hudilras, 
Itisof the nature of principles, to yield a cemc/u- 
fin different from themfelves. Tislot{cne 
He granted him both the major and the minor; 
but denied him the conclufion. Addifon’s Freeboldcr. 
3. The clofe; the lat refult of argumen- 


tative deduction. 

Let us hear the conclufisn of the whole matter : 
Fear God, and kcep his commandments; for this 
is the whole duty of man. Ecclef xii. 1% 

l have been reafoning, and in concluficn have 
thought it beft to return to what fortune hath 
made my home. Swift. 

4. The event of experiments; experie 


ment. ` 
Her phyfician tells me, 
She has purfued conclu/icns infinite 
Of eafy ways to die. Shak. Antony and Cleopatra. 
We prattife likewife all conclufions of grafting and 
inoculating, as well of wild trees as fruit trees. 
Bacon's New Atlantis. 
5. The end; the laf part. 
I can {peak no longer; yet I will train myfelf 
to breathe out this one invocation, which fhall be 
my concluficn. Howl. 


6. In Shake/peare it feems to fignify filence 5 _ 


confinement of the thoughts. 

Your wife O€tavia, with her modeft eyes 
And fill conclufion, thall acquire no honour, . 
Demuring upon me. Shak. Antony and Cleopatra. 


Conciu’sive. adj. [from conclude.] 


1. Decifive ; giving the laft determination 


to the opinion. 
The agreeing votes of both houfes were nct by 
any law or reafonyconclufive to my Judgment. 
King Charles. 
The lat diétate of the underftanding is not 
always abfolute in itfclf, nor conclufive to the will, 
yet it produces no antecedent nor external necef- 
fity. i Bramball’s Anfwer to Hobbes. 
They have fecret reafons for what they feem to 
do, which, whatever they are, they mult be equally 
conclufive for us as they were for thems Rogers. 
2. Regularly confequential. : 
Thofe that are not men of art, not knowing 
the true forms of fyllogifm, cannot know whether 
they are made in right and conclufive modes and 
figures. Lackee 


Conciu’siveLy. adv. [from conclu/jire. } 

Decifively ; with final determination. 
This I {peak only to defire Eupolis not to fpcale 
peremptorily, or ccnclufively, touching the point of 
poflibilityy® till they have heard me deduce the 
means of the execution. Bacon» 
Conciu’stveness. 2. f. (from conclu- 
five.) Power of determining: the opi- 

nion ; regular conlequence. j 

Con- 


CON : 


Confideratton of things to be known, of thelr 
feveral weights, conclufivenc/s, or evidence, 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Yo Concoa’cuLaTe. v.a. [from con and 

' coagulate.) ‘To curdle or congeal one 
thing with another. 

The faline parts of thofe, upon their folution 
by the rain, may work upon thofe other fub- 
ftances, formerly concsugulated with them. 

Boyle's Experiments. 

They do but coagulate themfelves, without con- 
coagulating with them any water. 

Boyle's Hifory of Firmne/s. 
ConcoacuLs’Tion. n. f: [from concoa- 
gulate.) A coagulation by which dif- 
ferent bodies are joined in one mafs. 
T CONCO'CT. v. a. [concoguo, Latin.] 
1. To diget by the ftomach, fo as to turn 


food to nutriment. 

The working of purging medicines cometh two 
or three hours after the medicines taken ; for 
that the tomach firt maketh a proof, whether it 
can conco? them. Bacon. 

Affuredly he was a man of a feeble Romach, 
unable to concoc? any great fortune, profperous or 
adverfe. Hayward. 

Thevital fun@ions are performed by general and 
conftant laws; the food is conccéted, the heart beats, 
the blood circulates, the lungs play. 

Cheyne’s Philcfopbical Principles. 

The notions and fentiments of others judgment, 
as well as of our own memory, makes our pro- 
perty : it does, as it were, conccé our intellectual 
food, and turns it into a part of ourfelves. 

> _ Watts on tbe Mind. 
2. To purify or fublime by heat; to 
heighten to perfećtion. 

‘T'he {mall clofe-lurking minifter of fate, 
Whole high cexcofed venom through the veins 
A rapid lightning darts. Thor fons Summer. 

3. To ripen. 

The root which continueth.ever in the earth, is 
Rill conccéted by the earth; and fruits and grains 
are half a year in cencoffing, whereas leaves arc out 
and perfcét in a month. y Bacon. 


Concoction. n.f. [from concoG.] Di- 
geftion in the ftomach; maturation by 
heat ; the acceleration of any thing to- 
wards purity and perfection. 

This hard rolling is between concoSion and a 
fimple maturation. Bacon's Natural Hiftcry. 

The conftanteft notion of conccétion is, that it 
fhould fignify the degrees of alteration of one body 
into another, from crudity to pertect conccfion, 
which is the ultimity of that action or procefs. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

He, though he knew not which foul fpake, 
Becaufe both meant, both fpake the fame, 

Might thence a new ccrccficn take, 
And part far purer than he came. Donne. 

Conco’Lour. adj. [ccncolor, Latin.] Of 
one colour; without variety. 

In concolsur animals, and fuch as are confined 
unto the fame colour, we meafure not their beauty 
thereby ; for if a.crow or blackbird grow white, 
we account it more pretty. Brown. 

ConcoMiTANce.) 2. /. [from concomi- 

Concomitancy. § tor, Lat.] Subfiftence 
together with another thing. 

_ The fecondary action fubfifteth not alone, but 
in ap be with the other; fo the noftrils are 
p 


ufef for refpiration and fmelling, but the prin- 
cipal ufe is {melling. Brown. 


_ To argue from a concomitancy to a caufality, 
13 not infallibly conclufive. © Glanville’s Sccpfise 


CONCOMITANT. adj. { concomitans, La- 
tin.) Conjoined with; concurrent with ; 
coming and going with, as collateral, 
not caufatiye or confequential. 

The Spisst that fursherctn the exteafeon or dila- 


CON 


tation of bodies, and is ever concomitant with pora- 
fity and drynefé. Bawn. 

It hag pleafed our wife Creator to annex to fe- 
veral objets, as alfo to feveral of our thoughts, a 
concomitant pleafure ; and that in feveral objects, 


` to feveral degrees. j ’ Locke. 


Conco’mrTantT. 2. f. Companions per- 
P 


fon or thing collaterally conneéted. 
Thefe effcéts are, from the local motion of the 
air, a concomitant of the found, and not from the 
found. Bacon. 
He made him the chief concomitant of his heir ap- 
parent and only fon, in a Journey of much adven- 
ture. Watton. 
In confumptions, the preternatural concomitunts, 
an univerfal heat of the body, atorminous diarrbeea, 
and hot diftillations, have all a corrofive quality. 
Harvey on Confumptions. 
The other concomitant of ingratitude is hard- 
heartednefs, or want of compaffion. South's Serm. 
Horrour ftalks around, 
Wild ftaring, and his fad concomitant — “ 
Defpair, of abieét look. Philips. 
Reproach is a concomitant to greatnefs, as fatires 
and invectives were an effential part of a Roman 


triumph. Addifon. 
And for tobaeco, who could bear it ? 
Filthy concomitant of claret ! Prior. 


Where antecedents, concomitant: and confequents, 
caufes and effects, figns and things fignified, fub- 
jets and adjunéts, are neceffarily connected with 
each other, we may infer. Watts. 


ConcoMITANTLY. adv. [from concomi- 
tant.] In company with others. Di&. 
To CONCOMITATE. wv. a. [concomitatus, 
Lat.] To be collaterally conneéted with 
any thing; to come and go with an- 

othe. 
This fimple bloody fpe€tation of the lungs, is 
differenced trom that which concomitates a pleurify. 
Harvey on Confumptions. 


CONCORD. z». J. [concordia, Latin. ] 


1. Agreement between perfons or things ; 
{uitablenefs of one to another ; peace ; 
union ; mutual kindnefs. 

Had 1 power, I fhould 
Pour the fweet milk of concord into hell, 
Uproar the univerfal peace. Shake/peare's Machetb. 
What concord hath Chrift with Belial ? 
2 Cor. Vie 15. 
One fhall rife 
Of proud ambitious heart, who not content 
With fair equality, fraternal ftate, 
Will arrogate dominion undeferv'd 
Over his brethren, and quite difpoffefs 
Concord and law of nature from the earth. Milton. 
Unfafe within the wind 
Of fuch commotion ; fuch as, to fet forth 
Great things by fmall, if, nature’s concord broke, 
Amang the conftellations war were fj rung, Miton. 
Kind concord, heavenly born ! whoʻe blifstul reign 
Holds this valt globe in one furrounding chain ; 
Soul of the world ! Tickel. 

2. A compatt. 

It appeareth by the concord made between Henry 
and Roderick the Irith king. Davies on Ireland. 

3. Harmony ; confent of founds. 

The man who hath not mufick in himfelf, 
Nor is not mov'd with concord of fwect founds, 

Is fit for treafons. Shake[p. Merch. of Venice. 
4. Principal grammatical relation of one 
word to another, diftin&t from regimen. 

Have thofe who have writ about declenfions, 
concords, and fyntaxes, loft their labour? Locke. 


Conco’r vance. n. f. [concordantia, Lat.) 
1. Agreement. 
2. A book which fhews in how many texts 


of {cripture any word occurs, 
J fhall take it for an opportunity to tell you, how 
you are to sulc the city out of a concordance. 
4 South's Sermons, Dedication. 


CON 


Some of you turn over a concordance, and theres 
having the principal word, Introduce as much of 
the verfe as will ferve your turn, Swift. 

An old ccncordance bsund long fince. , Swift. 

3. A concord in grammar; one of the 
three chief relations in f{peech. It 1s not 
now in ufe in this fenfe. 

After the three concordances learned, let the 
matter read unto him the epittles of Cicero. 

Afcham's Scboolmafter. 

Conco’rDAntT. adj. [concordans, Latin. } 

Agreeable ; agreeing; correfpondent ; 
harmonious, 

Were every one employed in points conzordant 
to their natures, proteffions, and arts, common- 
wealths would-rife up of themfelves. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Conco’rnaTe.z. f. (concordat; Fr. concor- 
datum, Lat.} A compact; a convention. 

How comes he to number the want of fynods in 
the Gallican church among the grievances of that 
concordate, and as a mark of their flavery, fince he 
reckons all convocations of the clergy in England 
to be ufelefs and dangerous ? Swuifte 

Conco’rporaL. adj. [ from-concorporo, 
Latin, to incorporate.] Of the fame 
body. Dit. 

To CONCO'RPORATE. v. a. [from cor and 
corpus.) To uniteʻin one mafs or fub- 
ftance. ; 

When we concorporate the fign with the fignifica- 
tion, we conjoin the word with the fpirit. 

Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 

To CONCO'RPORATE. v. n. [con and cor- 


pus.) To unite into one body. 
Thus we cHaftife the god of wine 

With water that is feminine, 

Until the cooler nymph abate 

His wrath, and fo conccrporate. Cleavelande 

Concorrora Tion.n. f. [from concorpo- 
rate.) Union in one mafs; intimate 
mixture. Dia. 

CONCOURSE. 2. /. [concur/us, Latin. ] 

1. The confluence of many perfons or 
things to one place. 

Do ail the nightly guards, 
The city’s watches, with the prople’s fears, 
The concourfe of all good men, ftrike taec nothing ? 
Bin Fonjon. 

The coalition of the good frame cf the univerfz 
was not the product of chance, or fortuitous ccn- 
courfe of particles of matter. Hale's Orig. of Adank. 

Vain is his force, and vainer is his (kill, 

With fuch a concourfe comes the flood of ill. 
Dryden's Fables. 

2. The perfons aflembled. 

_ The prince with wondcr hears, from ev'ry part, 
The noife and bufy conceurfe of the mart. 
S p f Dryden's Virgil. 

3. The point of junction or interfeétion of 
two bodies. 

So foon as the upper ghafs is laid upon the lower, 
fo as to touch it at one end, and to touch the drop 
at the other end, making with the lower glafs an ~ 
angle of about ten or fifteen minutes; the drop 
will begin ta move towards the concourfe of the 
glaffes, and will continue to move with an accelc- 
rated motion, till it arrives at that concowr/e of the 
giaffes. Newton. 

ConcreMa TION. m, fa [from concremo, 
Lat. to burn together. ] The aét of burn- 
ing many things together. Did. 

ConcrementT. n. f. [from concre/co, 
Latin.] The mafs formed by concre- 
tion; acollection of matter growing to- 
gether. 

There is the cohefion of the matter into a more 
loofe confiltency, like clay, and thereby it is pre- 
pared to the concrement of a pebble or flint. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


3B 2 CONCRE SCENC Ee 


CON 


Concag’scencr. n. f. [from coxcre/ce, 
Lat.) The act or quality of growing by 
the union of feparate particles. 

Seeing it is neither a fubitance perfe&t, nor 
inchance, how any other fubftance fhould thence 


take concrefcence, hath not been taught. 
Raleigh's Hifory of the World. 


To CONCRE’TE. v.n. [concre/eo, Latin.) 
to coalefce into one mafs ; to grow by 


the union and cohefion of parts. 

The mineral or metallick matter, thus concreting 
with theicry ftalline, is equally diffufed throughout 
the body of ir. Woodward. 

When any faline liquor is evaporated to a cu- 
ticle, and let cool, the falt ccncretes in regular 
figures; which argues that the particles of the falt, 
before they concreted, floated in the liquor at equal 
diftances, in rank and file. ewrlone 

The blood of fome who died of the plague could 
not be made to concrete, by realon of the putrefac- 
tion begun. Arbuthnot. 


Jo Concre Te. v. a. To form by con- 
cretion ; to form by the coalition of 
{cattered particles. 

That there are in our inferioor world divers 
bodies, that are comereted out of others, is beyond 
all difpute: we fee it in the meteors. 

Hales Origin of Mankind. 

Co’ncrete. adj. [from the verb. ] 

3. Formed by concretion; formed by coa- 
lition of feparate particles into one mafs. 

The firft concrete kate, or confiftent furface, of 
the chaos, muft be of the fame figure as the laf 
liquid fate. Burnt. 


2. [In logick.] Not abftraĉt : applied to a 
fubjeét. 


A kind of mutual commutation there is, where- 
by thofe cencrete names, God and man, when we 
{peak of Chrift, do take interchangeably one an- 

„other's room; fo thai, for truth of fpeech, it 
fxilleth not whether we fay that the fon of God 
- hath created the world, and the fon of man by his 
death hath faved it; or elfe that the fon of: man 
did create, and the:Jon of God died to fave, the 
world. Hooker. 

Concrete terms, while they exprefs the quality, 
do alfo either exprefs, or imply, or refer to fome 
fubjet to which it belongs ; as white, round, 
Jong, broad, wife, mortal, living, dead: butshefe 
are not always noun adjectives in a grammatical 
fenfe ; for a knave, a fool, a philufopher, and 
many other concretes, are fubftantives, as well as 
knavery, folly, and philofophy, which are the ab- 
ftra&t terms that belong to them. Watts’s Logick. 

Co’xcrerR. a. f. Amafs formed by con- 
cretion ; or, union of various parts ad- 
hering to each other. 

lf gold itfe!f be admitted, as it muft be, for a 
porous concrete, the proportion of void to body, in 
the texture of common air, will be fo much the 
greater. Bentley's Sermons. 

Concre TELY. adu. [from concrete.) In 
a manner including the fubje&t with the 
predicate; not abilradctly. 

Sin, conhdered rot abftractedly forthe mere ac 
of obliquity, byt concretely, with fuch a fpecial 
dependance of it upon the will as ferves. to render 
the agent guilty. Nerris. 

Concre teness. x. f. [from concrete.] 
Coagulation ; collection of fluids into a 
folid mals. Dia. 

Concre rion. n. f. [from concrete.) 

tr. ‘Fhe a&t of concreting ; coalition. 

2. ‘Phe mafs formed bya coalition of fepa- 
rate particles. 

Some plants, upon the toptof the fea, are fup- 

- pofed to grow of fome concretion of firme from the 
waver, where the fea ftisreth little. 
Bacon's Natural Fiery. 


CON 
Heat, in general, doth not refolve and attenu- 
ate the juices of a human body 3 for to great heat 
will produce concretions,  Arbutbnot op Aliments. 
Co’screrive. adj. [from concrete.) Hav- 
ing the power to produce concretions ; 
coagulative. T 
When wood and other bodies petrify, we donot 
afcribe their induration to cold, but unto falinous 
fpirit, or concretive juices. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
Concrerure. x. f. [from concrete.] A 
mafs formed by coagulation. 
Concu’BINnaGe. n, f. [concubinage, Fr. 
concubinatus, Lat.) The a& of living 
with a woman not married. 


Adultery was punifhed with death by the ancient 
heathens : concubinage was permitted. Broome. 


CO’NCUBINE. n. f. [concubina, Lat.) A 
woman kept in fornication ; a whore; a 
ftrumpet. 

l know I am too mean to be your queen, 
And yet too good to be your concubine. 
Shake/peare’s Henry VI. 
When his great friend was fuitor to him to 
pardon an offender, he denied him: afterwards, 
when a concubine of his made the fame fuit, he 
granted it to her; and faid, Such fuits were to be 
granted to whores. Bacon. 
He caufed him to paint one of his concubines, 
Campafpe, who had the greate(ft thare in his affec- 
tion. Dryden. 
The wife, though a bright goddefs, thus gives 
place 
To mortal concubines of freh embrace. Granville. 


To CONCU’LCATE. v. a, [conculco, La- 
tin.] To tread, or trample, under foot. 
Did. 
CONCULCA TION. n. f. [conculcatio, Lat.] 
Trampling with the feet. Did. 
CONCUPISCENCE. 2. f. [concupifeentia, 
Latin.] Irregular defire ; libidinous 
with ; luft; lechery. 

We know even fecret concupifcence to be fin; 
and are made fearful to offend, though it be but 
in a wandering cogitation. Hocker. 

In our faces the evideut figns 
Of foul concupifeence ; whence evil ftore, 
Ev'n hame, the laft of evils. Milton's Par. Loft. 

Nor can they fay, that the difference of climate 
inclines one nation to concupifcence and fenfual 
pleafures, another to blood-thirftinefs: it would 
` dìfcover great ignorance not to know, that a peo- 
ple has been overrun with recently invented vice. 

Bentley's Sermons, 


CONCU’PISCENT. adj. [ concupifeens, 
Latin.] Libidinous; lecherous. 

He would not, but by gift of my chafte body 

To his concupifcent intemperate luft, 
Releafe my brother! Shake/p. Meafure for Meaf. 
Concupisce NTIAL. adj. [from concu- 
pifeent.] Relating toconcupifcence. Dia. 
Concupr'sciBLEe. adj. [concupi/cibilis, 
Lat.] Imprefling defire; eager ; defir- 
ous; inclining to the purfuit or attain- 
ment of any thing. 

The {chools reduce all the paffions to thefe two 
heads, the concupifci5ie and irafcible appetite. 

Scurh’s Sermcns. 
To CONCU’R. v. n. [concurro, Latin.] 
1. To-meet in one point. 

Though reafon favour them, yet fenfe can hard- 
ly allow them ; and, to fatisfy, both thefe muft 
concurs Lee Temple. 

2. ‘To agree ; to join in one action, or opi- 
nion. 

A&s which fhall be done by the greater part of 
my executors, fhall be as valid and effeCtual as if 
all my exceutors had concurred in the fame. 

Swift's Laf Will. 


CON 


3. Ithas wat before the perfon with whom 
one agrees. 

Ic is not evil fimply to concur with the heathens, 
either in opinion or ation; and that conformity 
with them is only then a difgrace, when we fuilow 
them in tbat they do amifs, or generally in that 
they do without reafon. Icokcr. 

4. It has to before the effect to which one 
contributes. 

Their affe€tions were known to concur to the moft 
defperate counfels. Clarexdcm. 

Extremes in nature equal good produce, 
Extremes in man ccncwr to general ufe. Popes’ 

5. To be united with; to be conjoined. 

To have an orthodox belief, and a true-profef- 
fion, concurring with a bad life, is only to deny 
Chrift with 2 greater folemnity. Southe 

Teftimony-is the argument; and, if fair proba- 
bilities of reafon ccxcur withit, this argument hath 
all the ftrength it can have. Tillctfon. 

6. To contribute to one common event 
with joint power. 

When outward caufes concur, the idle are foonett 
feized by this infection. Collier cn the Spleens 


Concu RRENCE, dgy aaa 
Concu’rrency. f A peen 


1. Union ; affociation ; conjunétion. 

We have no other meafure but our own ideas, 
with.the concurrence of other probable rea(ons, to 
perfuade us. Locke. 

2. Agreement; act of joining in any de- 
fign, or meafures. 

‘Their concurrence in perfuafion, about fome mea- 
terial points belonging tothe fame polity, isnot 
ftrange. Hooker, Preface. 

The concurrence of the peers in that fury, can be 
imputed to the irreverence the judges were in. 

Clarendon. 

Tarquin the proud was expelled by an univerfal 

concurrence of nobles and people. Ý 
Swift on the Diffent. in Athens and Romes 

3- Combination of many agents or cir- 
cumftances. 

Struck with thefe great concurrences of things. 

Crafbaww. 

He views our behaviour in every. concurrence.of 
affairs, and fees us engage in all the poffibilities of 
action. s Addifon’s Speator. 

4. Afliftance ; help. 

From thefe fublime images we colle& the great- 
nefs of the work, and the neceflity of the divine 
concurrence Co it. Rogers. 

5. Joint right; equal claim. 

A bifhop might have officers, if there was a csn- 
currency of juri{diGtion between him and the arch- 
deacon. Ayliffe, 

Concu’RRENT. aaj. [from concur. ] 

1. Acting in conjunction ; agreeing in the 
fame act; contributing to the fame 
event; concomitant in agency. 

I join with thefe laws the perfonal prefence of 
the king's fon, as a concurrent caufe of this refor- 
mation. ; Davies cn Ireland. 
` For, without the concurrent confent of all thete 
three parts of the legiflature, no fuch law is or can 
be made. Hale, 

This fole vital faculty is not fufficient to exter- 
minate noxious humours to the periphery, unlefs 
the animal faculty be concurrent with it, to fupply 
the nbres with animal fpirits. Harveys 

All combin’d 

| Your beauty, and my impotence of mind $" 

And his concurrent flame, that blew my fire ; 

For ftill our kindred fouls had onc defire. 

Dryden's Fabler 

2. Conjoined ; affociate ; concomitant. 
There is no difference between the concurrent 

echo and the iterant, but the quicknefs or flownefs 

of the return. Bacon. 


Concurrent. a. f. [fromtoncur.] That 


which concurs ; a contributory caufe. 
Te 


CON 


Te all affairs of importance there are three he. 
Ceflary concurrents, without which they can never’ 


“be dilpatched ; time, induftry, and faculties. 


Decay of Piety. 
CONCU'SSION, x. f. fconcufio, Lat.] 
1, The act of thakuig; agitation ; treme- 


faction. 

It is believed that great ringing of beils, in po- 
yulous cities, hath cilfipated peftilent air; whith 
may be from the corcuf/ion of the air. 

| Bacen’s Natural Hiftsry. 

The ftrong ccncu/fon on the heaving tide 

Roll'd back the vetlel to the ifland’s fide. 


o Popes Oduffty. 
2. The ftate of being fhaken. 


There want not inftances of fuch an univerfal 
cencujffion of the whole globe, as mult needs imply 
an agitation of the whole aby fs. 

` Wodward's Natural Hiftory. 
Concu'ssive. adj. [concuffus, Lat.) Hav- 
ing the power or quality of haking. 
Jo CONDEMN. w. a. [condemno, Latin. ] 
1. To find guilty; to doom to punith- 
ment: contrary to ab/olve. 

My confcience hath a thoufand feveral tongues, 

And ev'ry tongue brings in.a fev'ral tale, 
~AMadev'ry tale condemn: me for a villain. i 
Shakefpeare’s Ricèard IIL. 
Js he found guilty ? == 
“e Y es, truly, is he, and cendemn'’d upon "ts 
Shakejpeare’s Henry VII. 

Confidered as ajudge, it condemns where it ought 
to abfolve, and pronounces abfolution where it 
ought to condemn. i Fiddes’s Sermcns. 

2. It has to before the punifhment. 

The fon of man fhaill be betrayed unto the 

fcribes, and they hall condemn him to death. 
Matt. xx. 18. 
3- To cenfure; to blame; to declare cri- 


minal: contrary to approve. 
Who then fhali blame 
His pefter'd fenfes to recoil and ftart, 
When all that is within him does condemn 
Itfelf for being-there ? Shakefpeare's Macherb. 
The poet, who flourithed in the fcene, ia con- 
s demred in the ruelle. Dryden's Æneid, Preface. 
He who was fo unjuft a3. tm do his brother an 
injury, will fearcebe fo juft as to condemn himfelf 
for it. , Lecke. 
They who approve my condué in this partic ular, 
are' much more numerous than thofe who condemn 
it, | Spectator. 
4- To fine. 
__ And the king of Egypt put him down at Jeru- 


Salem, and condennca the land in an hundred ta- Í 


lents of filver. 2 Chranicles. 


5- To hew guilt by contraft. 


. 


godly which are living. 
CONDE'MNABLE. adj. 
Blameable ; culpable. 

He commar:ds to ceface the print of a cauldron 
in afhes; which ftri@ly to obferve, were condemn - 
able fuperftition. Brown. 

CONDEMNATION. n. f. [condemnatio, La- 
tin.] The fentence by which any one is 
doomed to punithment ; the act of con- 
demning ; the ftate of being condemned. 

There is therefore now no condemnaticn to them. 

a Romans, viin 
Conpe’snatory. adj. [from condemn. } 
- Pafling a fentence of condemnation, or 

of cenfure. 

He that paffes the firit condemnatory Sentence, 
is like the incendiary in a POpuiar tumcit, who 
is chargeable with all thole diforders to which he 
gave rife. ` Government of the Tongue. 

Coxpe’mMner. n. J. {from condemn.] A 
biamer ; a cenfurer; a cenfor. 

Some few are the only refufers and condemners of 


this catholick praétice. Taylor's Worthy Commun. 


Widem, iv. 16. 
[from condemn.) 


Compe’nsapus, adj. [from conden/ate.] 


To CONDE’NSATE. 


To CONDENSATE. vm, 
CONDENSATE. adj. [condenfatus, Latin. ] 


The righteous that is dead fhail condemn the un- | 


CON 


That which is capable of conden{atfon ; 
that which can be drawn or comprefied 


into a narrower compafs. 

This agent meets with refittance in the move- 
able; and no: being in the-utmoft extremity of 
denficy, but cordinfa th Yet further, every refiftance 
works fomething upon the mover to condenfe it. 

oF Digby cn the Soul. 
v. a. [condenfo, Latin. | 
To condenfe ; to make thicker. 


To grow thicker. 


Made thick ; condenfed ; compreffed in- 
to lefs fpace. 

Water by nature is white; yea, thickened or 
cendenfatey moft white, as it appeareth by the hail 

_ and fnow. Peacham. 

CONDENSATION., 2. f [from condenfate. } 
The act of thickening any body, or 
making it more grofs and weighty : op- 
polite to rarefaction. l 

lf by natural arguments it May: be proved, that 
Water, iby sccndenfution, may become earth; the 
fame reaton teacheth, that earth, rarefied, may 
become water. Raleigh's Hifory. 

By water-glailes the account was not regular; 
for, from attenuation“ and condenfationy the hours 
were fhoster in hot weather than in cold. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The fupply of its moifture is by rains and {now, 
and dews and condenfation of vapours, and perhaps 
by fubterrancous’paffages. Bentley. 

To CONDE'NSE. v. a. [conden/o, Latin. } 
To make any body more thick, clofe, 
and weighty ; to drive or attra the 
parts of any body nearer to each other ; 
to infpiffate : oppofed to rarefy. 

Moving in fo high a fphere, he muf needs, as 
the fun, raife many envious exhalations ; which, 
condenfed by a popular odium, were capable to 
cloud the brighteR merit, Kirg Charles. 

Some lead their youth abroad, while fome con. 


e 
Their liquid fore, and fome in cells difpenfe. 
Dryden's V irgil. 
Such denfe and folid ftrata arrett the vapour at 
the furface of the earth, and colleé&t and condenfe it 
there. Woodward. 
To Conve’nse. v. n. To grow clofe and 
‘weighty; to withdraw its parts into a 
narrow compafs. 
The water falling from the upper parts of the 
cave,does prefently there cundenje into little ftoncs. 
Boyle's Scept. Chym. 
All vapours, when they begin. to condenfe and 
coalefce into fmall parcels, become firtt of that 
bignefs whereby azure muft be reflected, before 
they canconftitute other colours. Nezuton’s Opticks. 
Conpe'nse. adj. [from the verb.] Thick; 
denfe; condenfated; clofe 3 Mafly ; 
weighty. 


Affume, 
They 
iato. the 


They colour, fhape, and fize 
as likes them bef, condenfe or rare. Milt. 
might be feparated without confociating 
huge condenfe bodies of planets, 
Bentley's Sermons. 
CONDENSER. x. f Neg: condenfe.) A 
{trong metalline veffel, wherein to crowd 
the air, by means of a fyringe faftened 
thereto. Quincy. 
Conpensity.x./. [from condenfe.} The 
itate of being condenfed ; condenfation : 
denfenefs; denfity. 
Co’npers. n, fa (conduire, F rench.] 
Such as ftand upon high places near the fea 
coaft, at the timè of herring filhing, to make figns 
to the fithers which way the fhole paffeth, which 
may better appear to fuch as fand upon fome high 


CON, 


, cliff, by a kind of blue colour that the firft caufeth 
in the water, than to thofein the fhips. Thefe be 
likewife called buers, by likelihood of the French 
buyer, exclamart, and balkers, l Cowell, 

To CONDESCEND. u lta, [condejtendre, 
Fr. from condefendo, Latin. | 

1- Fo depart from the. privileges of fupe- 
riority bya voluntary: fubiiffion ; to 

“fink willingly to equal terms with infe- 
riours ; to footh by familiarity. 

This method carries a very humble and corde- 
fending air, when he that initruéts feems to be the 
enquirer, Watts, 

2. To confent'to do more than mere-juftice 

can require: 
Spain's mighty monarch, 
In.gracious clemency docs condefcend, 
On thefe conditions, tō become youririend, 
Dryden's Indian Emperor. 

He did not primarily intend to appoint this way ; 
but conde/cended to it, as accommodate to their pre- 
lent {tate. Tillotfon. 

3. To ftoop ; to bend; to yield; to fub- 

mit; to become fubject. ; 

Can they think me fo broken, fo debas’d, 

With corporal fervitude, that my mind ever 
Will condefcend to fuch abfard commands? Milton. 
Nor fhall my refolution . 
Difarm itfelf, nor condefcend to parly 
_ With foolifh hopes. Denbam's Sophy. 
CONDESCE’NDENCE. 7. f. [cande/cendance, 
French.] Voluntary fubmiffion to a {tate 
of equality with inferiours. 

CONDESCENDINGLY. adv. [from condea 
Jeending.| By way of voluntary humilia- 

tion ; by way of kind conceffion. 

We conde/cendingly made Luther's works umpires 
in the controverfy. Alterbury. 

CON DESCE’NSION. 7. / [from conde/cend. | 

Voluntary humiliation ; defcent from fu- 
penority ; voluntary fubmiftion to equa- 
lity with inferiours. l 
ìt forbids pride, and ambition, and vain glory ; 
and commands humility, and modefty, and conde- 
Scenficn to others. Tillotfon. 
Courtefy and condefcenfion isan happy quality, 
which never fails to make its way into the good 
opinion, and into the very heart ; and allays the 
envy which always attends a high ftation. 
Atterbury's Sermons. 
Raphael, amidft his tendernefs, fhews fuch a dig- 
nity and conde cenfion in all his behaviour, as are 
fuitable to a fuperiour nature. Addifon. 

Con Desca’Nsive, adj. [from conde/cerd, | 

Courteous ; willing to treat with infe- 
riours On equal terms: hot haughty ; 
not arrogant. 

CONDIGN., 


adj. [ condignus, Latin. 
Worthy of a 


perfon ; fuitable; deferv- 
ed; merited: it is always ufed of fome« 
thing deferved by crimes. 
Unlefs it were a bloody murthcrer, 
I never gave them condign punithment. 
Shake/peare’s Henry V1, 
Confider who is your friend, he that would have 
brought him to condign punifhment, or he that 
has faved him. Arbuthnot. 


Conpr’cnness, ./. [from condign,] Suit- 
ablenefs ; agreeablenefs to deferts. Dia. 
Condi GNLY. adv. [from condign.] De- 
fervedly ; according to merit, Dia. 
Co°NDIMENT, n.f [condimentum, Latin. ] 
Seafoning ; fauce; that which excites 
the appetite by a pungent tafte. 
As for radith and the like, they are for condis 
ments and not for nourifhmcent. Bacon's Nat. Hif, 
Many things are fwallowed by animals rather for 
condiment, guft, or medicament, than any fubftan. 
tial outriment. Brown. 


Conpisci’pig, 


CON 


Conpisci’Pre. n. f. [condifeipulus, Lat.] 
A {choolfellow. 


Jo CO’NDITE. v. a. [condio, Lat.) To 
pickle; to preferve by falts or aroma- 


ticks. 

Much after the fame manner as the fugar doth, 

in the conditing of pears, quinces, and the like. 
Grew's Mufaeum. 

The moft innocent of them are but like con- 
dited or pickled mufhrooms, which, carefully cor- 
reQted, may be harmlefs, but can never do guod. 

Taylor's Rule of Living Hory. 

Co’xpirement. 2. f. [from condite.] A 
compofition of conferves, powders, and 
{pices, in the form of aneleétuary. Dia. 
CONDITION. x. /. [condition, Fr. condi- 
tio, Lat. ] i 
1. Quality; that by which any thing is 

, denominated good or bad. 

A rage, whofe heat hath this ecndition, 

‘That nothing can allay, nothing bur blood. 
Shakefpcare's King Jobn. 
2. Attribute ; accident; property. 

The king is but a man: the violet finclls, the 
element fhews, to him as tome: all his fenfes have 
but human ccaditiens. Shakefpeare. 

It feemed to us a condition and property of Divine 
Powers and Beings, to be hidden and unfeen to 
others. Bacon. 

They will be able to conferve their properties 
unchanged in paffing through feveral mediums ; 
which «is another condition of the rays of light. 

Newton's Opticks. 
3. Natural quality of the mind; temper ; 
temperament; complexion. 

The child taketh moft of his nature of the 
mother, befides fpeech, manners, and inclinatior, 
which are. agreeable to the conditions of their mo- 
thers. Spenfer on Ireland. 

The beft and founde?t of his time hath been but 
rah: now muft we look, from his age, to receive 
not alone the imperfeCtions/of long engrafted con- 
ditions, but the unruly waywardnefs that infirm aad 
cholerick years bring with them. Skhake/peare. 

4- Moral quality ; virtue or vice. 

Jupiter is hot and moift, temperate, modett, 
honeft, adventurous, liberal, merciful, loving, and 
faithful ; that is, giving thefe inclinations: and 
therefore thofe ancient kings, beautified with thefe 
conditions, might be called thereafter Jupiter. 

Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 

Socrates efpoufed Xantippe only for her extreme 

V1 conditions, above all of that fex. South. 


ç. State; external circumftances. 
Tous all, 

That fee! the bruifes of the days before, 

And fuffer the condition of thefe times 

To lay an heavy and unequal hand 

Upon our humours. Sbakefpeare’s Henry IV. 
lt was not agrecable unto the condition of Para- 

dife, and ftate of innocence. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
Ettimate the greatnefs of this mercy by dre cen- 

diticn it tinds the finner in, when Ged vouchfafes 

it to them. South's Sermons. 
Did we perfectly know the {tate of our own con- 

dition, and what was moft proper for us, we might 

have reafon to conclude our prayers not heard, if 

not anfwered. Wake's Preparation. 
This is a principle adapted to every patiion and 

faculty of our nature, to every ftate and cendition 

ot our life. Rogers. 
Some defponding people take the kingdom to be 

in no condésion of encouraging fo numerous a breed 

of hezgars. Swift. 
Cenditicn, circumfance, is not the thing; 

Blifs is the fame in fubject as in king. 


Popes Effay on Man. 
6. Rank. 


I am, in my cenditicn, 
A prince, Miranda. Shakefp. Tempe. 
The king himfelf met with many entertain- 
gents, at the charge of particular men, which had 
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been rarely practifed til) then by the perfona of the 
beft condition. Clarendon. 
7. Stipulation ; terms of compact. 
Conditicn! 

What condition can a treaty find 

I’ th’ part thatis at mercy? SE ake/p. Corislanus. 
J yicld upon conditions.—We give none 

Totraitors: ftrike him down. B. Jonfon`s Catiline. 
Hc could not defend it above ten days, and muft 


then fubmic to the wort conditions the rebels were f 


like to grant to his perfon, and to his religion. 
; Clorendon. 
Many are apt to believe remiffien of fins, but 
they believe it without the céndition of repentance. 
Taylor. 
Thofe barb’rous pirates willingly receive 
Conditions, fuch as we are pleas`d to give. Waller. 
Make our conditions with yon captive king.— 
Secure me but my folitary cell 5 
Tis all I afk him. Dryden's Den Sebaftian. 
8. The writing in which the terms of agree- 
ment are comprifed; compact ; bond. 
Go with me toa notary, feal me there 
Your fingle bund; and in a merry (port, 
If you repay me not on fuch a day, 
In fuch a place, fuch funi or fums as are 
Exprefs'd in the condition, let the forteit 
Be nominated. Sbhuke/peare’s Merchant of Venice. 


To Conpi’ rion. v. n. [from the noun.) 
To make terms; to ftipulate. 

It was conditioned between Saturn and Titan, that 
Saturn fhould put to death all his male children. 

Raleigh's Hiffsry. 

Small towns, which ftand ftiff till great thot 
Enforce them, by war's law condition not. Donne. 

*Tis one thing, I muft contefe, to condition for a 
good office, and another thing to do it gratis. 

L'Efrarge. 

ConNnDI'TIONAL. adj. [from condition.] 

t. By way of ftipulation; not abfolute ; 
made with limitations ; granted on par- 
ticular terms. 

For the ufe we have his exprefs commandment, 
for the cect his conditional promife 3 fo that, with- 
out obedience to the one, there is of the other no 
affurance. Hooker. 

Many fcriptures, though as to their formal terms 
they are abfolute, yet as to their fenfe they are ecr- 
ditional. Scutb. 

This ftri€&t neceffity they fimple call ; 

Another fort there is conditicral. Dryden's Fables. 


2. [In grammar and logick.] Exprefling 
fome condition or fuppofition. 


Conpr’rronat.n./. [from theadjeétive. ] 
A limitation, A word not now in ufe. 
He faid, if he were fure that young man-were 
king Edward’s fon, he would never bear arms againit 
him. This cafe feems hard, both in refpeét of the 
conditional, and in relpect of the other words. 
Bacon's Henry VII 
ConpiTiona city. n. f [from condi- 
tional.) The quality of being condi- 
tional ; limitation by certain terms. 
And as this clear propofal of the promifcs may 
infpirit our endeavours, fo is the conditionslity mott 
efficacious to neccfiitate and engage them. 
Decay of Piety. 
ConDITIONALLY. adv. [from condi- 
tional.) With certain limitations; on 


particular terms; on certain ftipulations. 
I here entail 
The crown to thee, and to thine heirs for ever; 
Corditicnalty, that here thou take an oath 
Toceafe this civil war.  Shakcfpeare's Henry V1. 
A falfeapprehenfion underftands that pofitively, 
which was but cenditionally expreffed. 
Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 
We fee large preferments tendered to him, but 


conditionally, upon his doing wicked offic:s? con- . 


fcience fhall here, according to its office, interpofe 
and proteft. South. 
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Conni’rionary. adj. [from condition.} 
Stipulated. 

Would God in mercy difpenfe with it as a eca- 
diticnary, yet we could not be happy without it, as 
a natural qualification for heaven. Norris, 

To CONDI‘ TIONATE. v. a. [from condi- 
tion.) To qualify; to regulate. 

That ivy arifeth but where it may be fupported, 
we cannot afcribe the fame unto any fcience there- 
in, which fulpends and conditionates its eruption. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

ConpiTIONATE. adj. [from the verb.] 

Eftablifhed on certain terms or condi- 
tions. 

That which is miftaken to be particular and 
abfolute, duly undérflood, is general, but condi- 
tonate; and belongs to nonewho thall not perform 
the conditicaa. Hammcnd. 

ConprrioneD. adj. [from condttion.] 
Having qualities or properties good or 
bad. 

The deareft friend to me, the kindeft man, 

The beft condition’d. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 
To CONDO’LE. v. n. [condoleo, a 
To lament with thofe that are in mif- 
fortune ; to exprefs concern for the mi- 
feries of others. It has with before the 
perfon for whofe misfortune we profefs 
grief. It is oppofed to congratulate. 

Your friends would have caufe to rejoice, rather 
than condsle with you. Temple. 

I congratulate with the beafts upon this honour 
done to their king; and mutt ccndcle with us poor 
mortals, who are rendered incapable of paying 
our refpects. Addin. 

To CoNnDO'LE. v. a. To bewail with an- 
other. 

I come not, Sampfon, to condo/e thy chance, 
As thefe perhaps; yet wifh it had not been, 
‘Though tor no friendly intent. Milton's Agsnifies. 

Why fhould our poet petition Ifis for her fafe 
delivery, and afterwards ¢eond:/e her mifcarriage ? 

Dryden. 
ConpDo’LeMENT. »#. f. [from condole, ]} 
Gricf; forrow ; mourning. 
To perfevere 
In obftinate cendclement, is a courfe 
Of impious ftubbornefs, unmanly grief. 
Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 
Convo’rence.a./. (condolance, Fr.) The 
expreffion of griet for the forrows of 
another; the civilities and meffages of 
friends upon any lofs or misfortune. 

The reader will excufe this digreffion, due by 
way of condolence to my worthy brethren. Arbuth. 

Conpo Ler. n. f. [from condole.) One 
that joins in lamentation for the misfor- 
tunes of another. 

Conpdona TION. n. f. [condonatio, Lat.] 
A pardoning; a forgiving. Di. 

To CONDU’CE. v. n. [conduco, Lat.] To 
promote an end; to contribute ; to ferve 
to fome purpofe: followed by fo. 

The boring of holes.in that kindof wood, and 
then Jaying it abroad, feemeth to cenduce to make 
it fhine. Bacon. 

The means and preparations that may conduce 
unto the enterprize. Bacen's Holy Ware 

Every man does love or hate things, according 
as he apprehends them to conduce to this end, or to 
contradi€t it. Tillot{cn. 

They may cenduce to farther difcoveries for com- 
pleting the theory of light. Newton. 

Jo Conpu'ce. w. a. To condu&; to 
accompany, in order to fhew the way. 
In this fenfe I have only found it in the 
following pafiage. 

He was lent te sonduce tithe; the princefs Hen- 
rietta Maria. Wottone 

Convu’s 


-à 
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CONDU'CIBLE. adj. [conductbilis, Latin.]} 
Having the power of conducing ; hav- 
ing a tendency to promote or forward : 
with to. Se AS 

To both, the m which is moft propitious 
and conducible, is air. Bacon's Natura! Hiftary. 

Thofe motions of generations and corruptions, 
and of the conducibles thereunto, are wifely and ad- 
mirably ordered and contemporated by the rector 
of all things. Bale. 

None of thefe magnetical experiments are fuffi- 
cient for a perpetual motion, though thofe kind of 
qualities feem mott conducib/e unto it. 

i Wilkins’s Mathematical Magi:k. 

Our Saviour hath enjoined. us a reafonable fer- 
vice: all his laws are in themfelves conducible to 
the temporal intereft of them that obferve them. 

: ‘Bentley. 

Conpu’ciBLeness. n, f. [from conduci- 
ble.] The,quality of contributing to any 
end, Di&. 

Conpu'cive. adj. (from conduce.) That 
which may contribute ; having the power 

. of forwarding or promoting: with so. 

An action, however conducive to the good of 
our country, will be reprefented as prejudicial to 
it. Addijon’s Freebolder. 

Thofe proportions of the good things of this life, 
which are mog confiftent with the intereits of the 
foul, are alio moft conducive to our prefent felicity, 

Regers. 
‘Con vu‘civeness. n. f. [from conducive. ] 
The quality of condaeing - 

I mention fome examples of the conducivenc/s of 
the fmallnefs of a body’s parts tojts fluidity. Bayle. 

CONDUCT. n. f. [conduit, Fr. con and 

“ du@us, Lat.) 


1. Management; economy. 

Young men, in the condué? and manage of àc- 
tions, embrace more than they can hold, ttir more 
than they can quiet, and fly to the end without 
confideration of the means, Bacon. 

How void of reafon are our hopes and’fears! 
What in the condu& of our life appears 
So well defign’d, fo luckily begun, 

But when we have our with, we wih undone? 
Dryden's Juvenal. 


2. The act of leading'troops; the duty of 


a general. 
Conduf of armies is a prince's ast. 
3. Convoy ;, efcorte ; guard. 
‘His majefty, 
Tend’ring my perfon’s fafety, hath appointed 
This condué to convey me to the ‘Tower. 
Sbakefpeare's Richard M11. 

I was afhamed to afk the king footmen and 
horfemen, and conduct for fafeguard again our 
adverfaries. 1 Efdras. 

4. The act of convoying or guarding. 
Some three or four of you, 
Go, give him courtecas condué to this place. 
h Sbakefpeare. 
5» A warrant by which a convoy is ap- 
pointed, or fafety is affured. 
6. Exact behaviour; regular life. 

Though all regard tor reputation is not quite 
laid ahde, it iz fo low, that very few think virtue 
and conduct of abfolute neceflity for preferving it. 

Swift. 

To Coxnu'cr. v.a. [conduire, French. }. 

1. To lead; to dire&; to accompany, in 
order to fhew the way. 

| fall rait conduc? you toa hill Gide, where J 
will point you out the right path. 


Waller. 


Milten cn Edzscaticn. 


Omay thy pow’rs propitious fili to me, 
Cundufl my fteps to find the fatal tree, 
In thie deep foreh! D 
2. To ulher, and to attendiin civility, 
Pray receive them nobly, and ecadué? them 
Lite our prefeaca 


5 


Dryden's A nid. 


Sbate/prare's SSeary VIII. 
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Afcanius bids them be conduéled ins 
Dryden's FEneid. 
3- To manage; as, so conduct az affair. 
4. To head an army ; to lead and order 
troops. . 
CONDUCTI'TIOUS. adj. [condu@itius, La- 
tin.] Hired; employed for wages. 

The perfons were neither titularies nor perpetual 
Curates, butintirely conducfiticus, and removable at 
pleafure. Ayliffe. 

Conou'ctor. ». f. [from conduf.} 
1. A leader; one who fhews another the 
way by accompanying him. 

Shame of change, and fear of future i!l; 

And zeal, the blind ecndufor of the will. Dryden. 
z. A chief; a general. ; 
Who is conduétcr of his people ?— 
As “tis faid, the bafta:d fon of Glu’fter. 
Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
3. A manager ;' a direétor. 

Ir he did ‘not intireiy projeé&t the union and 
regency, none will deny him to have been the chiet 
condu&cr in both. Afdilon. 

4. An inftrument to put up into the blad- 
der, to direét the knite in cutting’ for 
the ftone. Quincy. 

Conpu’ctress. ». /. [from conduct.) A 
woman that directs ; directrefs. 

Co’nouit. n. f. [conduit, French. ] 


1. A canal of pipes for the conveyance of 


waters; an aqueduct. 

Water, in corduit pipes, can rife no higher 

Than the well higad from whence it fit doth 

fpringe Davies. 
This face of mine is hid 

In fap confuming winter's drizzled fnow, 

And all the conduits of my blood froze up. Shak. 
God is the fountain of honour; and the ccn- 

duit, by which he conveys it to the fons of men, 

are virtuous and gencrous practices. Scurh. 
Thefe organs are'the nerves which’ are the ccn- 

duits to convey them from without to their au- 

dience in the brain. Locke. 
Wife nature likewife, they fuppofe, 

Has drawn two conduits down our nofe. Prior. 

z. The pipe or cock at which water is 
drawn. 

1 charge and command, that the conduit run 
nothing but ciaret wine. Shakelpeare’s Henry V1, 

ConpupLica rion, x. f. [conduplicatio, 
Latin.] A doubling ; a duplicate. 

Cones n. J- [xnG-. TS zora Buon AAO 
isi. Arifiotle.} A folid body, of which 
the bale is a‘circle, and which ends 
in a point. 

Coney. See Cony. 

To CONFA'BULATE. v. n. [confabul, 
Lat.] ‘To talk eatily-or,carelefsly toge- 
ther ; to chat ; to prattle. 

Conrapuba’ tion. a f {confabilatic, 
Lat.] Eafy converfation ; cheerful.and 
carelefs talk. `> 

Conra’BuLatory. adj. [from confabu- 
late.| Belonging to taik or prattle. 

CONFARREATION. A. J. [confarreatio, 
Lat. from far, corn.]; The folemniza- 
tion of marriage by eating bread toge: 
ther. 

By tke ancient laws of Romulus) the wife was 
by ¢onfarrcativa joined to the hufband. he 
l As lifeyParcrycn. 

To CONFECT."%, a. [canfedtus, Latin. } 

To make up into fweetnicats ; to pre- 


Ito, compit. 


Co’wrect. nf. [from the verb.] A 


iweetmeaty i i 


ferve with lugar. Ít feems now corrupted 
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At fupper eat a pippin roalted, and fweetencd 
With fugar of rofes and carraway confecs. 
i Harvey on Confumptions. 


CONFECTION. nef. [confeétio, Latin. } 


1..A preparation of fruit, or juice of fruit, 


with {ugar ; a {weetmeat. 
Haft thou not learn’d me to preferve? yea fo, 
That our great king himfelf doth woo me oft 
For my confecions ? . Shake/peare’s Cymbeline. 
They bave in Turky and the Eatt certain. con- 
feficrs, which they call fervets, which are like to 
candied conferves, and are madc of fugar and le- 
MOPS. Bacon’: Natural Hifcry. 
He faw him devour fifh'and ficth, {wallow wines 
and {pices, cenfeffiors and fruits of numberlefs 
fweets and flavours. fiddifone 


2. Anaffemblage of different ingredients ; 


a compofition ; a mixture. 
Of beft things then, what world fhall yiéld cor- 
: Sfedticn 
To liken her ? Shakefpeare. 
There will be a new confcétion of mould, which 
perhaps will alter the feed. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 


CONFECTIONARY. n. f. [from confection.] 


One whofe trade is to make fweetmeats. 
Myfelf, 
Who had the world as my confectionary, 
The mouths, the tongues, the eyes, the hearts of 
men 
At duty, more than I could frame employments. 
Shakefpeare. 


CONFECTIONER. n. f. [from.confeétion. ] 


One whofe trade is to make contections 


or {weetmeats. 
Nature's eonfiFtioner, the bee, 
Whote fuckers are moiit alchimy, 
The itiil of his refining mold 
Minting the garden into gold. Chavelande 
Confeétioners make much ufe of whites of eggs. 
Boyle. 
CONFEDERACY. n. f. [confederation, Fr. 
fSa@dus, Latin.] A league; a contract by 
which feveral perfons or bodies of men 
engage to.fupport each. other ; union ; 


engagement; federal compact. 
What confederacy have'you with the traitors ? 
Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
Judas fent them to Rome, to make a league of 
amity and confederacy with them. 1 Mace.viiio17. 
Virgil has a whole confederacy againft him, and 
I muft endeavour to defend nim. Deydene 
The triendthips of the world are oft 
Confederacies in vice, or leaguesiot pleafure. Addifom. 
An avaricious man in office is in confederucy 
with the whole clan of his diftri&t, or depend- 
ance; which, in modern terms of art, is called 
to live and let live. Swift. 


To. CONFE’DERATE. v. a. [confederer, 
French.] To join ina league ; tounite; 
to ally. 

They were cunfederated with Charles’s'enemy. 
Knoles, 
With thefe the Piercies them confederate, 
And as three heads conjoin in’one intente . Daniel. 

To CONFEDERATE. vz. To leapue’s to 
unite in a league. 

By words men come to know one anothet’s 
minds; by th6fe theycovenant and¢onfedcrate. 

South. 

it is a confederating with himeto whom the fa- 

crifice is offered. Atterbury. 


Conre’peraTe. adj. [from the verb. } 


United in league. 

For)thry havo coniulted together with one con- 

fent: they arc. confederate again{t thecs 
; Pjalm lxxxiiis Şo 

All the fwords 
In Italy, and her confederate arms, 

Could not have made this peace. Sak. Corjolarus. 
While the mind of man looketh upon fecond 
caufed' fcattered, it may tometimes reft im than, 
and” go`no farther; “bat when it beboldeth the 
chain 
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chain of them confederate and linked together, it 
mutt need fly to providence and deity. Bacon. 
Oh race confed'rate into crimes, that prove 
Triumphant o'er th’ eluded rage of Jove! 
Pope's Statius. 
In a confederate war, it ought to be confidered 
which party bas the deepeft share in the quarrel. 
Swift. 


Conre’DERATE. n. f. [from the verb.] 


much cunning, to feem to know that he doth not. 


One who engages to fupport another ; 
an ally. 
Sir Edmond Courtney, and the haughty prelate, 
With many more confederates, are in arms. 
Shake/peare’s Rickard MI. 
We ftill have freth recruits in ftore, 


If our confederates can afford us more. 
Dryden's Æ neid. 


CONFEDERATION. n. f. (confederation, 


French.] League; compact of mutual 


fupport ; alliance. 
‘The three princes enter into fome ftrié& league 
and confederation amongft themfelves. 
y Bacon's Henry VIL. 
Nor can thofe confederations or defigns be durable, 
when fubjeéts make bankrupt of their allegiance. 
King Charles.) 


fo CONFER. v. n. (confero, Lat. con- 


firer, French.) To difcourfe with ano- 
ther upon a {tated fubject ; to ventilate 
any queltion by oral difcuffion ; to con- 
verfe folemnly ; to talk gravely toge- 
ther; to compare fentiments. 
You will hear us confer of this, and by an auri- 
cular affurance have your fatisfaction. 
Sbakefpeare"s King Lear. 
Reading makes a full man, conference a ready 
man, and writing an exact man; and therefore, if 
a man’write little, he had need have a great me- 
mory; if he confer little, he had need have a pre- 
fent wit; andy if he read little, he had need bave 


Bacon. 
When they had commanded them to go afide out 
of the council, they conferred among themfelves. 
Ais, ive 15. 
He was thought to confer with the Lord Cole- 
peper upon the fubje& ; but had fome particular 
thoughts, upon whigh he then conferred with no- 
body. Clarendon. 
The Chriftian princefs in her tent confers 
With fifty of your learn’d philofophers ; 
Whom with fuch eloquence the does perfuade, 
That.they are captives to her reafons madc. 
Dryden's Tyrannic Lovee 


To Con PER -v. a. 


1. To compare; toexamine by comparifon 


2. To give; to beftow: with o» before 


with other things of the fame kind. 

The words in the eighth verfe, conferred with 

the ame words in the twentieth, make it manifeft. 
Raleigh. 
If we confer thefe obfervations with others of the 
Jike nature, we may find caufe to rectify the genc- 
ral opinion. Boyle. 
` Pliny conferring his authors, and comparing theit 
works together, tound thofe that went before tran- 
{cribed by thofe that followed. Brown. 


him who receives the gift. 
Reft to the limbs, and quiet I confer 
On troubled minds. Waller. 
The conferring this honour upon him would in- 
creafe the credit he had. Clarendon. 
Coronation to’a king, confers no royal authority 
upcn him. > i South. 
There is not the téa intimation in f{cripture 
of this privilege canferréd upon the Roman church. 
Tillotfon. 
Thou conferret the benefits, and he receives 
them; the firft produces love, and the laft ingra- 
titude. Arbutbnct’s Hiftory of Fobn Bull. 
. To contribute; to conduce: with fo. 
The clofenefs and compattnefs of the parts 


2 


g. It is ufed in a Toofe and 
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refting together, doth much confer to the Arength | 


of the union. Claswille. 


CONFERENCE. 1. f. [conference, French.] 
1. The act of converfing on ferious fub- 


jeéts ; formal difcourfe ; oral’ difcuffion 
of any queftion. 
I fhall grow tkilful in country matters, if Ihave 
often conference with your fervant. Sidney. 
Sometime they deliver it, whom privately zeal 
and piety moveth to be inftruétors of others by 
conference ; fometime of them it is taught, whom 
the church hath called to the:public, either reading 
thereof, or interpreting. Hooter. 
What paffion bangs thefe weights upon my 
_ tongue! 
I cannot fpeak to her; yet the urg'd conference. 
Shakefpeare. 


2. An appointed meeting for difcuffing 


fome point by perfonal debate. ~ 


3. Comparifon ; examination of different 


things by comparifon of each with other. 
Our diligence muft fearch out all helps and fur- 
therances, which fcriptures, -councils, laws, and 
the mutual canference of \all’ men’s ‘collections and 
obfervations, may afford. i Hooker. 
The conference of thefe two places, containing fo 
excellent a piece of learning as this, expreffed by 
fo worthy a wit as Tully’s was, muft needs bring 
on pleafure to him that maketh true account of 
learning. © Afcham's Schoolmofter. 


CONFE'RRER. 2. f. [from confer.] 

1. He that converfes. 

2. He that beftows. 

Yo CONFE’SS. w. a. [confefer, Fr. con- 
fiteor, confeffum, Latin. ] : 

1. To acknowledge a crime; to own a 


failure. 
He doth in fome fort confefs itemm—elf it be cca 


fled, it is not redrefied. 


Shake[peare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 
Human faults with human grief confe/s 3 


*Tis thou art.chang’d. Prior. 


2. It has of before the thing confeffed, 


when it 1s ufed reciprocally. 
Confefs thec freely of thy fin; 
For to deny each article with oath, 
Cannot remove nor choke the ftrong conception. 
Shakefpcare’s Othello. 


3. To difclofe the ftate of the confcience 


to the prieft, in order to ‘repentance and 
pardon. a ! 
If sour fin bevonly againft God, yet to confe/s it 
to his miniiter may be of good ufe. 
Wake's Preparation for Death. 


4. It is ufed with the reciprocal prenoun. 


Our beautiful votary. took the opportunity of 
confeffing berfelf to this celebrated father. 
Addifon's SoeFator. 


5. To hear the confeffion of a penitent, as 


a priet. -= , 


6. To own; to avow3;°to profefs-; not to 
_edeny. =) LL 


Whofoever therefore fhall confe/s'me before men, 
him willl corfe/s alfo before my Father which is in 
heaven; but whofoever fhall deny me before men, 
him will I alfo deny before my Father which is in 
heaven. i Alatt. x. 32) 33 


7. To grant; not to difpute. 


If that the king l 
Have any way your good delerts forgot, 
Which he.confefera to be, manifold,, 
Hobids you name your gricfs. s Shakelpeare. 
They may have a clear view of good, great and 
cenfeffed good, without being cencerned, if they can 
make up their happinefs without it. _ Locke. 


8. To fhew; to prove; to attelt. 


Tall thriving trees confcfs'd the fruitful mold; 
The redd’ning apple ripens here to gold. 
Mos Pope's Ody fey. 
unimportant 


CONFESSIONAL. 7. /. 


P` 
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fenfe, by way of introduction, or as an 
afirmative form of fpeech. 
I mult confe/s 1 was moft pleafed with a beautifid 
profpeét, that none of them have mentioned. 
Addifon on Italy. 


To Conre’ss. v.n. To make confeflion ; 


to difclofe ; to reveal:.as, be is gone to 
tke prieft to confcfs. 


Conre‘’ssepiy. adv. [from cenfeffed.] 


Avowedly ; indifputably ; pndenigbly. 
Labour ‘is confiffedly a great part of the curfe, 
and therefore no wonder if men fly from it. Seurb. 
Great geniufes, like great minifters, though they - 
are confefjidly che firft in the commonwealth of lete 
ters, muit be envied and calumniated. 
Pope's Effay on Hamer. 


Con FE’SSION. nS [from confe/s. ] 
1. The acknowledgment of a crime; the 


difcovery of one’s own guilt. 

Your engaging me firft in this adventurevof the 
Moxa, and defiring the Rory of tefrom me, is like 
giving one the torture, aad then asking his ecn- 
Seften which is hard ufage. Temple. 


2. The aét of difburdening the con{cience 


to a prieft. | 
You will have little opportunity fo pra&tife fuch 
a confeffion, and fhould therefore fupply the want 
of it by a due performance of it to God. 
Wake's Preparation fer Death» 


3- Profeffion ; avowal. 


Who, before Pontius Pilate, witneffed a good 
confeffion P : 1 Tints Vis 140 
If there be one amongft the fair’ft of Grecce, 

That loves his miftrefs more than in cenfij7os, ° 

And dare avow her beauty and her worth  ~ 

In other arms’than hers; to him this cha‘tenges 
Shatefpeare. 


4. A formulary in which the articles of 


faith are comprifed. à 
[French:] The 
feat or box in which the confeffor fits to 


hear the declarations of his penitents. 
In one of the churches I faw a pulpitiand ccm- 


Seffional, very finely inlaid with lapis-lazuli. 


Addifen ok Ttaly. 


ConFE’sstonary. n. f. [confeffonaire, 


Fr.] The confeffion-chair or feat, where 
the prieft fits to hear confeflions. Dig. 


Conre‘ssor. 2. fi (confeffeur; French.) 
1. One who ‘makes 'profeffion of his faith 


in the face of danger. He who dies for 
religion, is a martyr ; he who fuffers for 
it, is a confeffor. 

The doétrine in the thirty-nine articles is fo or- 
thodoxly fettled, as cannot be queftioned without 
danger to our rcligion, which hath been fealed 
with theiblood’of fo many martyrs and confeffirse 

Bacen’s Advice to Villiers. 

Was. not this an excellent confiffor at leat, if 
not a martyr, in this caufe? Stilling fleet. 

The patience and, fortitude of a mastyr or cox- 
felor Vie concealed in ihe flourifhing times of 
Chriftianity. . Addifon’s Spcfatore 

It was the affurance of a réfurredtion that gave 


patience to the confefor, ‘atid’ courage to the mar- 


t 


tvr. . P “Re (rTSe 


g. Hethat hears confeffions, and preferibes 


rules and meafures of penitence. i 
j - See that Claudio 


| Re éxetuted’ by mine to-morrow morning? 


Bring him his ccnfeffor, tet hitm be prepar'd 5 

For that's ‘the utmottiof his pilgrimages Shikefo. 
If you find! any fin that lies heavy wpors you, 

difburthen yourfclt of it into the bofom of yeur 

confeffer, who ftands between God and -you' to pray 

for you. yo Suylore 
Qne muft be trufted z and he thought her fir, 

As pafling prudent, andia parlous wit? og! | « 

To this fagacipus confeffirshe went, sy wi 

And toldsbes. Dryden's Wife of B te k 

s 3. He 
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3. He who confeffes his crimes. Did. 
Conre’st. adj, [a poetical word for con- 
fifed.| Open; known; acknowledged ; 
not concealed ; not difputed ; apparent. 
But refore fhould’! feek, 
Since the perfidious author ands confe ? l 
This villain has traduc’d me. Rowe's Roval Cond 
Conre’stby. adv. [from confef.) Un- 
difputably ; evidently ; without doubt or 
concealment. | 
They addrefs to that principle which is confiftly 
predominant in our nature. Decay of Piaty! 
CONE CIENT. adj. (conficiens, Lat.} That 
caufes or procures; effective. Did. 
CONFIDANT. mf. [confident; French.]| 
A “perfon trufted with private affairs, 
commonly with affairs of love. | 
Martin compofed his billet-doux, and intrufted) 
it to his confidant. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
To CONFIDE. v.n. [confido, Latin.) To 
truft.in; to put truft in. i 
He alone won't betray, in whom none will con- 
fidio Congreve] 
CONFIDENCE. 7. f. [confidentia, Latin.) 
1. Firm belief of another’s integrity or 
veracity ; reliance. . 


Society is built upon truft, and truft upon conf- | 


_ dence of one another’`s integrity. South. 
2. Trut in his own abilities or fortune ; 
fecurity: oppofed to gyeGion or timidity. 
Alas, my lord, 
Your wifdom is confum'd. in confidence : 
Do not go forth today. — Shake/p. Pulius Cafar. 
His times being rather profperous than calm, 
-had raifed his confidence by fuccefs. “Bac. Hen. V 11. 
He had an ambition and vanity, and a confidence 
in himfelf, which fometimes intoxicated, aod tranf- 
ported, and expofed him. Clarendcn. 
3. Vitious boldnefs; falfe opinion of. his 
own excellencies : oppofed to modeffy. 
Thefe fervent reprehenders of things eftablithed 
by publick authority, are always confident and 
bold-fpirited men; but their confidence, for the 
moft part, rifeth from too much credit given to 
their own wits, for which caufe they are feldom 
free from errors, Hooker, Dedication. 
4. Confcioufnefs of innocence; honeft bold- 
nefs ; firmnefs of integrity. 
Beloved, if our heart condemn us not, then have 
we confidence towards God. 1 Jobn, iiie 21. 
Be merciful unto them which have not the con- 
fidence of good works. 2 Efd. viii. 36. 
Juft confidence, and native righteoufnefs, 
And honour. . Milton's Paradife Loft. 
5- That which gives or caufes confidence, 
boldnefs, or fecurity. 
CoNFipent. adj. [from confide. ] 
1. Affured beyond doubt. 
He is fo fure and confident of his particular elec- 
tion, as to refolve he can never fall. 
Hammond cn Fundamentals. 
I am ¢cnfident, that very much may be done 
towards the improvement of philofophy. Boyle. 
2. Pofitive ; affirmative; dogmatical: as, 
a confident talker. 


3. Secure of fuccefs ; without fear of mif- 
Carriage. 
Both valiant, as men defpifing death; both 
confident, as unwonted to be overcome. Sidney. 
Douglas and the Hotfpur, both together, 
Are confident againft the world in arms. 
Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 
Be not confident in a plain way. Eccl. xxxii. 21, 
People forget how little they ‘know, when they 
grow confident upon any prefent ftate of things. 


South. 
4. Without fufpicion; trufting without 
limits. 
Vou. I. 
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He, true knight, 
No leffer of her honour confiderit, — 
Than | did truly find her, flakes this ring. 
Shake/peare’s Cymbeline, 

Rome, be. as juft and gracious unto mes 
As lam ceafident and kind to thee. 

: ‘ Shakefpeare’s Titus Andronicus. 

5. Bold'to a: vice; elated- with falfe: opi- 

nion of his own excellencies ; ` impudent. 

Co’nripent. 2.f. [from confide.] One 
trufted with fecrets. 

If ever it.comes to this, that a man can, fay of 
his confident, he would have deceived me, be has 
faid enough. Seurb. 

“You love me’for no other end, 
But to become my csr:fident'and friend ; 
Ae fuch, "T keep no fecret from your fight. 
Dryden's Aurengacbe. 
Co’nFIDENTLY. adv. [from confident. | 
1. Without doubt; without ‘fear of mif- 
carriage. 


We fhall not be ever the lefs likely to meet) 


with fuccess, if we do.not expect it too confidently |] 


Mterbury. 
2. With firm truf. 


The maid becomes a youth; no more delay 


3. Without appearance of doubt ; without 
fufpecting any failure or deficiency ; 
pofitively ; dogmatically. 

Many men leaft of all know what they them- 
felves moft confdently boatt. "Ben Fonfon. 
It is Arange how the ancients took up experi- 


upon them: the obfervation of fome of the be 
if it had becmempty; this is utterly untrue. Bacon. 


Every fool may believe, and» pronounce confi- 
dertly ; but wife men will conclude firmly. South. 


Co’nNripextness. s. fa, [from confident.) 


Favourable opinion of one’s own pow- 
ers; affurance. Dia. 
Conricyra TION. -Ae if. {configuration, 


French,} 


1. The form, of the various parts of any, 

thing, as they are,adapted to each other. 

The different effe@s. of fire and water, which 

we call heat and cold, refult from the fo differing 
configuration and agitation of thcir particles. 

Glanville’s Scepfis. 

No other account can be given of the different 
animal fecretions, than the different configuration 
and a@ion of the folid parts. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

There. is no plaftick virtue concerned in fhaping 
them, but the cenfiguraticas of the particles whereof 
they confift. Woodward. 

z. The face of the horofcope, according to 
the afpects of the planets towards each 
other at any time. ` u 

To Confi'GURE. v.a. [from figura, La- 
tin.) To difpofe into any form, by 
adaptation. 

Mother earth brought forth legs, arms, and 
other members of the body, fcattered and ditinat, 
at their full growth 5 which coming together, ce- 
menting, and fo configuring themfelves intohuman 
fhape, made lefty men. Bentlay’s Sermons. 


CONFINE. y. f. [confinis, Lat. It had 
formerly the accent on the lait fyllable. ] 
Common boundary ; border; edge. 

Here in these confines ity have I lurk'd, 
‘To watch the wainiug of mine enemies. Í 
S hakapeare’s Ricbird MI, 
You are old: 
Nature in you ftands on the very, verge N 
Of her confine. Stakefpeare’s King Lear. 
The cenfines of the river Niger, where the ne- 
grocs are, are well watered. . Bacon, 


Your vows, but look, and confidently pay. Dryden. | 


ments upon credit, and yet did build great (oats 


of them, delivered confidently, is, chat a veffel filled q 
with afhes will receive the like quantity of water ag f 
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“Twt ebbing darknefs pat the noon of night, 
And Phoiphor on the, confies of the. light. 
‘ Dryden's Fables, 
The idea of duration, equal to a revolution of 
the fun, is applicable to duration, where no motion 
Was; as the idea of a foor, taken from bodies herc, 
to diftances beyond the confines of the world, where 
are no bodies. Locke. 
Co’nrine. adj. [confiuis, Latin.) Border- 
ing upon; beginning where the other 
ends ; having.one common boundary, 
To CONFINE. v. n. To border upon ;- to 
touch on differcnt territories, or regi- 
ons: it has with or on. 
Half loft, I feek 
What readieft path leads where. your gloomy-bounds 
Confine with heav'n. Milter’ s Paradife Loft. 
Full in the midft of this created {pace, 
Betwixt heav’n, earth, and» skies, there ands a 
place 
Confining on all three. Dryden. 
To CONPINE. Vaa. [confiner, Fre conpenis, 
Latin. } 
i. To bound ; to limit: as, he confines his 
fubject by a rigorous definition. 
z. To fhut up;'to imprifon ; to immure; 
- to reftrain within certain limits, 
Vik not over the threthold. 
—Fy, you confine yourlelt mast waoreafynably : 
come, you mutt go vifit the good lady. 
Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
I had been 
As broad and 'gen’ral as the cafing.air 
But now Pm cabbin'd, cribb'd, confh'd, bound in. 
Shakeffeare. 


3. To reftrain ; ‘to tie up to. 
Children, permitted the freedam of hoth ‘bands, 
do oft times confine unto the left, and are not with- 
Out great difficulty reftrained from it. 
Brown's Vulgar Ervours. 
Make onesman’s fancies, oxpfailings,. confixidg 
laws to others, and- convey them as fuchstostheir 
fuccecders. Boyle. 
erage honour or where conf{cience does not 
ind, 
No other tie fall fhackle me; 
Slave to myfelf I will not:bet 
Nor fhall my futur@ ations, be confn'd 
By my own prefént mind. Corley. 
If the gout continue, I confine myfelf wholly to 
the milk diet. Temple. 
He is to confine himfelf'to the compafs of num- 
bers, and thelavery of rhime. Dryden. 


ICON FI NEUESS.adj..[ from confine.] Bound- 


lefs'; unlimited; unbounded ; without 
end, 
Eftcem him as a lamb, being compar'd 
With my confinelefs harms. Shukelpeare's Macbeth, 
CONFINEMENT. n.f. [from confine.] Im- 
prifonment ; incarceration; reftraint of 
liberty. 
Our hidden foes 
Now joyful’from’ their long confinement rofe. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
a The mind hates reftraint, and is apt to fancy 
itfelf under confinement when the fight is pent up. 
Addifon. 
As to the numbers. who are under reftraint, 
people do not fcem fy. much/furprifed at the con- 
frement of fomeyas the liberty ofothers. Adilwon. 
Conrioner. n. fe [from confine.] 
1: A borderer; one that lives upon con- 
fines; one that inhabits the extreme 
¡parts of -a country. 
The fenate hath isod up the confiners. 
z Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline, 
Happy conjners you of other lands, 
That hift your foil. Daniel's Civil War. 
2. A near neighbour. 
Though gladnefs and gvicf be oppofite in na- 
ture, yet they are fuch neighbours and confaers in 


3c art, 
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art, thatthe leaf touch of a pencil will tranflate a 
crying into a laughing face. Wotton. 


3. One which touches upon two different 


regions. 
The participles or confiners between plants and 
living creatures are fuch as have no local-motion 5 
fuch as oyfters. Bacon. 
Conra’nity. 2. f. [eonfnitas,, Lann.]’ 
Nearnefs ; neighbourhood. ;. contiguity. 
Dia. 
Jo CONFIRM. v.a. [confrmo, Latin. } 
3. To put paft doubt by new evidence. 
The teitimony of Chrift was confirmed in you. 
1 Cor. ie 6. 
So was his will 
Pronounc’d among thegods, and by an oath, 
Which fhook heav'n's whole circumference, ccn- 
fird. Miuton. 
Whiltt all the ftars that round ker burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 
And igread the truth from: pole to pole. 
Addijon's SpeBaxre 
2. To fettle ; to-eftablith cither perfons or 
things. 
1 confirm thee in the high priefthood, and ap- 
point thee ruler. 1 Mac. xi. 57° 
Confirm the*crown to me and to mine heirs. 
Shakelp. Hen. V1. 
3. To fix ; to radicate. 
Fernelius never cured a confirmed pox without it. 
Wifeman. 
4. To coinplete;. to perfect. we 
Ke osiy uv'd out all be was a man j 
The which no fooner had his prowefs cenfirm'd, | 
But like a man he died. .Shskefpeare’s Macheath. 
5. To itrengthen by new folemnities or 


ties. 
That treaty, fo prejudicial, ought to have been 
remitted rather than confirmed. f Swift. 
6. To fettle or ftrengthen in refolution, or 
purpofe, or opinion. 
Confirm d then J refolve, 
Adam fhail thare with me in blifs or woe. Milton. 
They io their ftate though firm, ftood more coz- 
firm'd. Milton. 
Believe and be confirm’ d. Dilton. 
. To admit to the full privileges of a 


Chriftian, by impofition of hands. 

Thofe which are thus confirmed, are thereby 
fuppofed to be fit for admiffion to the facrament. 

Hammond's Fundamentals. 

ConFi‘R MABLE. adj. [from confirm.) That 

which is capable of inconteftible 


dence. . 

le may receive a fpurious inmate, as is confirm- 

able by aiany examples. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
CONFIRMA TION. 2. f- [from confirm.] 

1. The a& of eftabliihing any thing or 

perfon ; fettlement ; eftablifhment. 

Embrace and love this man.————»= 
-——W ith brother's love I do it.— 
ome And let heav’n 
Witnefs how dear 1 hold this confrmaricn! 

Shakefpcare’s Henry VIM: 
2. Evidence by which any thing is afcer- 
tained ; additional proof. 
A talfe report hath 
Honous'd with»confirmation your great jucgment. 
Sbakefpeare. 

The fea-captains anfwered, that they would per- 
form his command; and, in ccafrmaticn thereof, 
promifed not to do any thing which befeemed not 
yatiant men. . Knolics’s Hiftory. 

3. Proof; convincing teftimony. 

Wanting frequent confirmatica in a matter fo 
confirmable, their affirmation carricth but flow 
perfuafion. Brown. 

The arguments brought by Chrift for the con- 
frmation of his dottrine, were in themielves fufh- 
cient. South. 


4- An eccleéfiattical rite. 


CONFIRMA TOR. mf. [ from coxfrmo, 


evi- 
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What is prepared for in catechifing, is, inthe 
next'place, pertormed by confirmaticn ; a moft pro- 
fitable ufage of the church, tranfcribed frum the 
practice of the apoftles, which confifts in two parts : 
the child's undertaking, in his own namt, every 
part of the baptifmal vow (having firft approved 
himfelf to underftand it); and to that purpoft, 
that he may more folemnly enter this obligation, 
bringing fome godfather with him, not now (as in 
baptifm) as his procurator to undertake for him, 
but as a witnefs to teltify his entering this obliga- 
tion. Hammond on Fundamentals. 


Latin.] An attefter; he that puts a 
matter pat doubt. | 
There wants herein the definitive cosfirmatory 

and teit. of things uncertain, the fenfe of man. 
Brown's Vulgar Erviurs. 

ConFi’rMaTory., adj. [from confirms] 
Giving additional teitimony; eftabiith- 
ing with new force. 

CONFIRMEDNESS. n: f. [from confirmed.) 
Confirmed ftate ; radication. 

If the difficulty arife from the confirmednefs of 
habit, every refittance weakens the habit, abates 
the difficulty. 

CONFIRMER., 2/. [from confirm.] One 
that confirms; one that produces evi- 
dence or ftrength ; an attefter; an efta- 
blifher. 

Be thefe fad fighs confirmers of thy words ? 
Then {peak again. Shake[peare’s King Jobn. 

The oath of a lover is no ftronger than the word 
of a tapfter: they are both the confirmers of faife 
reckonings. Shakefpeare. 

Coxrr’scaBLe. aq. [from confifcate.} Li- 
able to forfeiture. 

To CONFI’SCATE. wv. a. [confi/care, con- 
fquer, i. e. in publicum addicere ; from 
fijcus, which originally fignifieth a ham- 
per, pannier, bafket, or freil; but me- 
tonymically the emperor’s treafure, be- 
caufe it was anciently kept in fuch ham- 
pers. Cozell.] To transfer private pro- 
perty to the prince or publick, by way 
of penalty for an offence. 

It was judged that he fhould be banifhed, and 
his whole eftate confifcated and feized, and his 
houfes pulled down. Bacon. 

Whatever fith the vulgar fry excel, 

Belong to Cxfar, wherefoe’er they fwim, 
By their own worth confifcated to him. _, 
l Dryden's Juvenal. 

CONFISCATE, adj. [ from. the verb. ] 
Transferred to the publick as forfeit. 
The accent in Shake/peare is on the firit 

> 


fyllable. 
l Thy landsrand goods 
Are, by the laws of Venicey confi/cate 
Unto the ftate of Venice. Shak. Mercho of Venice. 
CONFISCATION. 2. f- [from conffcate.| 
The a& of transferring the forfeited 
goods of criminals to publick ule. 

It was in every man’s eye, what great forfei- 
tures and confifcations he had at that prefent to help 
himfelf. Bacon's Henry V11. 

CO'NFITENT. n.f. [confiteas, Lat.} One 
confeffing ; one who confeffes his faults. 

A wide difference there is between a meer con- 
fiert and a true penitent. Decay of Piety, 

Cowritunse. a. f. [French; from con- 
fe&ura, Lat.) A fweetmeat; a confec- 
tion; a comfit. 

Ir is certain, that there be fome houfes wherein 
confiturcs amd pies wild gather mould more than in 
others. Bacon. 


Decay of Pitty. } 


CON 


We contain a corfSture houfe, where we maker 
fweetmeats, dry and moift, and divers pleafane 
wines. Bacon. 


‘To Conri’x. v. a. [configo, confixum, La- 


tin.) To fix down; to faften. 
As this is true, 
Let me in fafety raife me from my knees 5. 
Or elfe fur ever be confixed here, 
A marble monument! Shak. Meafure for Meafure,. 


CONFLA GRANT. adj. [conflagrans, Lat. Js 


Burning together; involved in a gene- 
ral fire. 

Then raifo 
From the conflagrant mafs3 purg’d and refin'd, 
New heav'ns, new earth. Milton's Paradife Loft, 


CONFLAGRA TION. #. f> [ conflagratio,. 


Latin. | 
1, A general fire fpreading over a large 
fpace. 

The opinion deriveth the complexion frem the 
deviation of the fun, and the conflagration of all- 
things under Phaeton. ‘Brown's Vulgar Erroursé 

Next o’er the plains, where ripen'’d harvefts 

grow, 
The running conflagration fpreads below. 
Aiddifons Ovid. 
. Mani hath had a graduatincreafe, notwith- 
ftanding what floods .and ccnflaprations, tnd the 
religious profeffion of celibacy, may have inter- 
rupted. Bentley's Sermonse 
2. lt is generally taken for the fire which 
fhall confume,this world at the confum- 
mation of tings. 
ConFca‘Tion. n.f. [conflatum, Latin. } 
1. The act of blowing many initruments 
together. 

The iweeteft harmony isy when cvery part or 
inftrument is not heard by itfelf, but a conflation of 
them all. Bacon. 

2. A cafting or melting of metal. | 
ConFLE XURE. naj. [conflexxra; Latin. } 
A bending or turning. 
To CONtLYCT. wv. n. (confligo, Lat. ] 

To ftrive; to conteit; to fight; to 
ftruggle ; to contend ; to- encounter; to 
engage: properly by ftriking againft 
one another. Y 

Bare unhoufed trunks, 
To the config?ing elements expos'd, 
Anfwer meer natures Shikefpeare’s Timor 

You fhall hear under the earth a horrible tiun- 
dering of fire and water conflifing together. 

| Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

A man would be content to ftrive with himfeif, 
and confi? with great difficulties, in hopes of a 
mighty reward, Tillotjone 

Lafh'd into foam, the fierce confliffing brine 
Seems o'er a thoufand raging waves to burn. 

Thom/sne 
Co’nriicr. x. fe feonfli@us, Latin. ] 
1. A violent collifion, or oppofition, of two 
fubftances. 

Pour dephicgmed fpirit of vinegar upon falt of 
tartar, and there will be {fuch a config? or ebulli- 
tion, as if there were fcarce two more contrary 
bodies in nature. Boyie. 

2. A combat; a fight between two. It is 
feldom ufed of a general battle. 

The tucklefs confi with the giant ftout, 
Wherein ‘captiv’d, ef life or death he flood in 

doubt. Spenfer. 
It is my father’s face, 
Whom in this confi 1 unawares have kill'd. 
J Skakefpeare. 
3. Conteft; ftrife ; contention. 

There is a kind of merry war betwixt fignior 
Bencdick and her: they never meet but there "s a 
fkirmith of wit between them. — Alas! he gets 
nothing by that. In our laft confi; four of his 
five wits went balting cH Skakefpeare. 


4. Struggle ; 


CoN CON CON 


m’ a The Gentiles were not made conformable unto p This metaphor would aot have been fo 1 

4. Strugele; agony; pang. t : f is metap t genera 
á No yite Eti Boe can make pre- ole inthabwhich was'to ceafe at the ae there not bean a conforagity between the mental 
i of Chrift. Fcoker. tafie and the fenfitive tafte. Addifes’s Spefarcr. 


fent cenfi:2s {> fweet and eafy, but nature will 
fhrink fronvehemg = © n ~ Hooker. 

Ir he attempt thal great change, with what la> 
-bour anc confi muft he accomplith it! Rigers. 


2. It has commonly to before that with 
which there is agreement. YS 
Fle gives a reafon conformable to the principles. 


2-elt has in fome authors qwish before the 
model to which the conformity is made. 
The end ‘of ‘all religion-is'but to draw us to 


pet gy perceiv'd i drbathnor. a confcrmity witb God. Deeay of Piety. 
TH unequal confi? then, as angels look 3- Sometimes with, not-improperly 5- but | zelo hid to. Pree 
“On dying faints." © =°. O+ Thowfon's Summer. to is úfed with the verb. ~ ie os We cannot be otherwife happy but by our con- 


Co’nrcuence. x. f. [confluo, Latin.] 
3. The jan@iomor union of feveral ftreams. 
1: Nimrod, who-ufurped dominion over the Teit, 
jafar sown in the very cogflucnce of all thole rivers 
which watered Paradile. Raleigh's Hifl. cf tbe Worid. 
>H "Bagier is beneath the tenie *of Tigris ànd 
t Euphratis npon bi B rirervod óa Larguapes. 
~ Io the veins innumerable little rivulets: have 
their confucrce into. the great vein, the common 


The fragments of Sappho give us a tafe of her | 
way of writing, pertectly conformable with that 
chara¢ter we find of her. AddLifig’s SpeGarcr. | 

4- Agreeable; fuitable = ‘not oppofite ; 
con fitent. p3 

Nature is very confonant and conformatle to her- | 

A o - Newtox. 

The produ@ions of agreat geniss,) with! many 

_ lapfes, are preferable to the works of ‘an-inferiour 
author, {crupulouilv exaét, and confirmable ts all 
the rules of corre@ writing. _ Addifon. 

5. Compliant ; ready to follow directions ; 

{ubmiflive ; peaceable ; obfequious. 
I've been to you a trueand humble wife, - 
At all time to your willicexferwas le: . 
a mor 1S ‘se Henry Vill. 
For all the kingdoms of the earth So aticld 
themfelves willingly conformable, in Wuaterer fhould 
be required, it was their duty. - Hooker. f 
Such delufions are reformed by a ccuformabhle 
devotion, and the well-tempéred zeal of the true 
Chri@ian fpirit. Spratt. 

ON FO RMABLY. adu. from conformable.) 
With conformity ; agreeably 5, fuitably : | 

it has ze. | ~~ to 
So. aman oblerve the agteement+of his own 
imaginations, and talle coaformably, it is all cer- 
| Staintye svar. Ara è Lockes 
I have treated of the fex conformably to this detiz 
nition. Addifon. 

Convorma‘rion. x. f (French; confor. 
matio, Lat.] l 

1. The form of things, as relating to each : 
other ; the particular texture and con- | 
fiftence of the parts of a, body, and their 
difpofition to make a whole; as, hightyf 
diffexent colours is reflected from bodies » ac? 
cording to their different conformation. 

i ‘ Varieties aie found in the different natural 

Infe& the found pine and divert his grain. . Shad. fhapes. of the mouth; and feveral ccuformutions of 

2. Crowd ; multitude collected. i the örgans Biller. 

He quickly, by’ the gcneral conflux and con- Where there happens to be (uch a ftru@ure and 

' courfe of the whole people, ftreightened his quar- conformation ufethe cacth, as that the fire may paly 
ters. CA me, y Clarerdir. frcely iatu- théte fpiracles, it then readily gety cur. | 

To the gates caf round thine eye, and {ce ——_— _ Wiaeetgard’s Natural Hiftery. 
What confiux \Taing forth, arent'ring in. Milie. |\ z, The aĝ of producing fuitablewéfs, ‘or | 

Coxrorm. Ae a iii Latin.) Ai- conformity, to any thing: with so... ertecinpie Te ot 

fuming the fame form ; wearing the Virtue and vice, fin and holinefs, and the cen- AnA pe Pores St. chit 
fame jorm ; refembling. | formation of our hearts and lives to the duties of Í ee Cecila, 

Variety of tunes doth diipofe the fpirits to va: Gue religion and mmrality, are things. of, more}. 5+ TO deftroy ; to overthrow. 
riety of paflions confirm nto chemi. confequence than the furngure of underitanding. ` . The fweeteft honey č 

’ Bixee’: Natarat ; OG) ae ; Were. Js loathfome in its own delicioufnefs, 
ONFORM. vsa. (conformo; Latin.) } Cox tO E srrsr n f- from conform.] One || And if the tatte confoands the appetites SBakep, 

Te C . { ferme; ;] DOCE li Une cai in ~The gods confiund thee! dok thou hold there 
To reduce to the like appearance, thape, | that complies. with the worthip of the Mat? ShalSpcare 
Or manner, with fomething elie: with church of Engtand ; not a diffenter, E a Letthent be temfounded vin all their PAE and 
10. They were not both nonconformiits, neitizer might, and jet their ftrength be broken. 

Then followed that moft natural effe& Of còn- „both conformifs. Darron. Daniel, xxi. 
feing one`s felf rothat which the did like. Sidney. Lonro R MITY, n. f. [from conform.) Sc deep, a.malice to confound the race 

The apettles did ‘coaform the Chriftians, a: f t. Similitude ; refemblance ; the’ ftate of 


Of mankindiin one roct. Miltoz, 
mach as might be, according to the pattern of the having the iame character of manners | Con Fo’u NDED, particip. adj. [from COR 


Demand of them wherefore they conform not | rs s } - Sound. } Hateful ; detettable; enormous s 

themfciveswa:o the order of the church ? Hocker, | bis oa foge ee ore ee or ees of ie ay i ng s Hir Mi broti j 

ë s as ue, man, amnng e Creatures o IS worle, ~ MOIT confounded realon for bes broti concep? 
Ta Cox FORM. v. n. To comply with ; alpixeth co the greateit conftrmity with-God. tion. í Grew: 
i ee 2 ete Soe aig 
x ew there ewas a mot confiar ory.; 

Who will conform to philosophick fare. Dryd. Juv. And grew, or he ush belied, 
CONFORMABLE. adj. (from conform, | Extreamiy dull before he died. Swifts 
4. Having the fame form ; ufing the fame [CONPO UN DEDEY adv. [from confounded, } 

manners; agreeiny either in exterior or 


z el i | Hatefally; thamefully: a low or lugi- 
moral characters; firnilar ; refembling. i crous word. 


Sarmity to God. Tilesfen. 

Conformity in building t other civil nations, hath 
difpofed us to let aur old wooden dark honfes fall 
to decay.. Graunt. 
4. Confiftency.: 

Many inftances prove the conformity of the effxy 
woth the notion: of Hippocrates. 

Arb uthrse on Aliments. 

CONFORTATION. x. f [from ccgforto; a 

low Latin word.) Collation of ftrength ; 
corroboration. 

For ‘corroboration and confertaties, take fuch 
bodfes as are of afringent quality, without mani- 
feit cold: | Bacon's Natural H:Rtsrys 

To CONFOUND. v. a. [confondre, Fr. 
confunda, Lat] 

t. To mingle things fo that’ their feyeral 
forms or natures cannot be difcerned. 

Lect us go down, and there confcund their lans 
guage, that they may not underftand one another's 
fpeech. , Ger. Xis 72 

Two planets ruthing from afpect malign, 

Of fierceit oppofition, in mid tky 
Should combar and their jarring {pheres confound. 
° ORe 
2. To perplex; ‘to compare or mention 
| without due diftinétion. 
H A fuid body. and a wetting liquor are wort, 
| becaufe they agree in many: things, to be car- 
founded. Bole. 
They, who, ftrip not’ ideas from, the marks men 
ufe for thems but confound them with words, mut 
have endlefs difpute. Locke. 


3- To difturb the apprehenfion by indif- 


tin& words or notions. À 
Iam yet to think, that men find their fimple 
ideas agree, though, in difcourfe, they cosfoand one 
another with different names. Locke. 
4- To throw into confternation ; to per- 
plex ; to terrify ; toamaze 3 to aftonifh ; 
to ftupify. 
So fpake the Son of God ; ‘and Satan Rood 
A while as mute, confounded what to fay. 
Milton's Paradife Regained. 
Now-with furies furrounded, ' 
Defpairing, ccufounded, 


` channel of the blood. g . Bently. 
2. The act of crowding to a place. 
- You'ee this consluenie, this'great flood of vif- 
7 ‘a i À Sbakefpeart. 
c Some come to make merry; becaufe of the cor- 
NBuence of all forts. _ / Bacea. 
s You bad found by, experience the trouble of all 
men’s canflzence, and for all matters to yourtelf.. 
4 e ‘Bacon to Villiers. 
3 Aconcourfe; a moultitude.crowded into 
_ one place. ae 
This will draw 2 canjlieece of people from all f 
parts of the country!) O o3 ~ Temple. 
4. Colle&tion’; concurrence. © 
d We mèyithe:rcbbebiaitracted ‘how to -rate’all | 
„goods oy snole that wiil concentre into the felicity 
we fhall poitefs, which fali be madeue of the.com- È 
Sisence, perfe@ion, and perpetuity of ali truc joys. 
seve aa Upi BE i 
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CONFLUENT. aaj. [confluens, Latin.) 
Running one into another ; meeting. 
__At length, to make their various currents one, 

‘The congregated floods together run: 
Thefe confluent ftreams make fome great river's 
à dy . ret 2. o 7 . 
By ftores Mill melting and defcending fed. _ 
7 T it 9 Blackmore: 
CoNFLUX. xf. [confluxio, Latin.} > 
t. The anion of feveral currents; coh- 
courfe. ? > . 
Kaors, by the con fux of meeting fap, 


~- 


i 


Hooker. 
Judge not what is bef 

By pleafure, though to nature feeniing met ; 

Created as thou art to nobler end, : 

Holy and pure, conformity divine! Mie. Par. Lf. 
Space and duration have a ETI Conformity an 

this, that they ‘ere jal!y reckoned ainongit dur 

Gmpie ideis, Leske. 


an. ia. You 


CON 


You. are confesndedly given to (quirting up and | 
down, and chattering. L` Efirange. 
Thy AE A a A to fmell confoundedly of 
woods and, meadows. Addifen’s SpeEtater. 
Conro‘ux per. x. f. [from confound.) He 
who ditturbs, perplexes, ‘terrifies, or 
deftroys. 

ConrraTe RNITY. n.f. [from com and 
fraternitas, Latin.) A brotherhood ; a 
body of men united for fome religious | 
purpofe. 

We find days appointed to be kept, and a.cenfra- 
ternity eftablithed for that purpofe, with the-laws 

_ of it. Stilling fleets 

ConFrica rion. z. f- [fromcozand frico, 
Lat.) Theaét of rubbing againit any 
thing: 

te hatb becn reported, that ivyrhathegrown out | 
of a ftag’s horn; which they fuppole, did» rather fi 


come from aconfrication of the horn upon the ivy, 
than from the hom itfelfs sau ` Bacon. | 
To- CONFRONT. v. a. [confronter, Fr.) f 
1 Tov ttand againit,another in fall view ; i 
to face. ETR | 
He) fpoke, and ther cosfrants the buil; |i 
And on hissample forehead, aiming full, 
The deadly troke defcended. Dryden's Virgil. 
2. To ftand face to face, in oppofition to 
another. 
The Eat and Weft churches did both confront 
the Jews, and concur with them. Hooker. | 
Biood-hath bought bloods: and: blows, have an- 
{werd blows, 
Strength match'd with ftrength, and poweryeon-.} 
A fronted power. . Shake/peare's King Jobn. | 
Bellona`s bridegroom, lapt im proof, 
Confronted him with felf eomparifons, 
Point agaiog pointirevellious, arm ‘gainft arm. 
_.. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
3. To oppofe one evidence to another in 
e@pen court. deal 
We began to lay his unkindnefs unto him: he 
feeing himfelf confronted by fo many, went not to 
denial, but to juftify his-cruel falfehood. - Sidney. 
4. ‘Tocompare one'thing with another. 
When I confront a medal with a verfe, I only 
fhew you the fame defign executed by different 
hands. Addifenicn Medals. 
CONFRONTA TION. n.f- [French.} The 
at of bringing two evidences face to 
face. 


To CONFU’SE. wv. a. [confufes, Lat.] 
1. To diforder ; to difperfe irregularly. 
Thus.roving on 
In confus'd march forlorn, th’ advert rous bands 
View'dfirtt their lamentable lot, and found 
No reft. Milten. 


2. To mix, not feparate. 
At length an univerfal hubbub wild, 
Of unning founds and voices all confus'd, 
Barne through the hollow dark, affaults his ear. 
À Milton. 
3. Toperplex, notdiftinguifly; to obfcure. 
We may havea clear and: diftinct idea of the 
exiftence of many things, theugh our ideas of 
thcir intimate effences and caufes are’very confus'd 
and obfcure. Watts’s Logik. 
4: To harry the mind. 
Cinfus'd and fadly the at iength replies. 
Pope's Statius. 
Conrusepty. adv. [from confu/ed. } 
1. Ina mixed mafs;. without feparation. 
T hefe four nazions are every where mixed in the 
Scriptures, becaufe they dwelt confufed/y together. 
- Raleigh's Hiftory. 
2. Indiftinétly ; one mingled with another. 
The inner court with horror, noife, and tears 
Cenfus'dly fill’'d; the women's .dhricks and. cries 
The arched vaults re-cchu. Denbam. 
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On mount Vefuvius next:he fix’d his eyety 
And faw the (moaking tops confus'dly rife ; 
A hideous ruin * Addifon on Italy. 
I viewed through a prifm, and faw them mof 
‘confufedly defined, fo that t“could not diftinguifi 
thcir {maller parts from one another. 
Neeoton’s Opticks. 
Heroes and heroines fhouts confus'dly rife, 


And bafe anit treble voices ftrike theitkios.» Pope. 


3. Not clearly ; not plainly. 
He confafedly and ob{curely delivered:his opinion. 
G Clarendon. 


4. Tumujtuoufly ; haftily ; notdeliberate- | 


. dys not exactly. 
The propriety of 
ace-the hidden beauties of:a:plsy, arebut confu/edly 
judged in the vehemence of action. Dryden. 
Conru‘seoness. nif [from confused. | 
Want of diftinétnefs ; want of clearnefs. 


Hirherunto thefe titles of honourcarry a kind of 
confufcdnefs, and rather betokened a fucceffive office | 


than an e(ftablifhed dignity. 
Carezo’s Survey of Cornwail. 

Theicaufe of the ccnfujednsjs of our;notions, next 
to natural inability, is wany of,attention. 

Conpusion. n. f. [from confu/e.] 
r. “Irregular mixture; tumultuous medley. 

God, only wife, to punifh pride of wit, 

Among men's wits hath this confujion wrought ; 

As the proud tow’r, whofe points the clouds did 

hit; 
By tongues confufion was to ruin brought. Davies. 
2. Tumult; diforder. 
_ God'is not a God of fèdinon'and' confufion, but 
of order and of peace. Hooker, Preface. 

This issashappiersand more;comely time, 

Than when thefe-fellows‘ran about the ftreets 
Crying confufion. Shakefpcare’s Coriclanus. 
3. Indiitin&t combination. 

The confufion of two different ideas, which a 
cwtoma;sy connexion of them/in their minds hath 
made to them almoft one, fills their heads with falfe 
views,and their reafonings withrfalfe confequences. 


Locke. | 


4. Overthrow ;. deftruction. 
The ftrength of their illofion, 
Shall draw himin- to*his confufione Sbakefp. Mach. 
5- Aftonifhment; diftraction of mind ; 
hurry of ideas. 
Cinfufion dwelt in ev'ry face, 
And fear in ev'ry heart, 
When waves on waves, and gulphs.in gulphs, 
O’ercome the pilot's art. Spe€lator. 


‘Conru TABLE: adj. [from ¢Confute.] Pofli- 


ble to be difproved ; poflible to be hewn 
falfe. 


At the laft day, that inquifitor fhall not prefent 


to God a bundle of calumnies, or confutable accu- 

fations ; bot will offer unto his omnilfcience a true 

lift of our tranfgreffions. Brown. 

CONFUTA TION. 2. f. [confutatio, Latin. ] 
The aét of confuting ; difproof. 

A confutation of atheifm from. the frame of the 

world. Bentley. 


To CONFU’TE. wv. a. [confuto, Latin. } 


To convict of errour or talfehood; to 
difprove. 
He could on either fide difpute 5 
Confute, change hands, and Rill confute. Hudibras. 
For a man to doubt whether there be any hell, 
and: thereupon to live as-if-there were none, but, 
when he dies, to find himfelf confuted in the flames, 
muft be the height of woe. 
CO’NGE. n. f- [congé, French. ] 
1. AQ-of reverence; bow; courtefy. 
! The captain falutes you with congé profound, 
And your lady fhip curt’fies half way to the ground. 
Saifi. 
2. Leave; farewcl. 
wan Renee both a give pa take, hà 
ith right bands plightcd pledges of go2d-will. 
. me he is Fairy Queene 


thoughts and. words, which | 


Norris. $ 


South. | 


CON. 


To Co’nor. v. n. [from the noun.] Ta 

take leave. 
I have congeed with the duke, and done my adieu 
with his neareft. Shak. All's well that ends well. 
CO’NGE D’ELIRE is French; and figni- 
fies, in common law, the king’s permif- 
fion royal to a dean and chapter, in time 
of vacation, to chufe a bifhop. The 
king, as fovereign patron of all archbi- 
fhopricks, bifhopricks, and other eccles 
fiaftical benefices, had, in ancient times, 
the free appointment of all ecclefiaftical 
dignities ; invefting them firft per bacu- 
lum ŜI annulum, and afterwards by his 
letters patent. In procefs of time he 
made the eleétion over to others, under 
certain forms and conditions; as, that 
they fhould, at every vacation, before 
they chufe, demand of the king a congé 
d’elire, that is, licence to proceed to 
election. Cowell. 
A woman, when fhe has mate her own choice, 


for form's fake, fends a congé d’elire to her feiende. 
Spebtators 


l 

‘Conce. 2. f. [In architecture.] A mould- 
' ing in form of a quarter round, or a 
cavetto, which ferves. to feparate two 
members from one another : fuch is’that 
which joins the shaft of the column to 
the cincture. Chambers. 


To CONGE’AL, v. a. [congelo, Latin.) 
1. Toturn, by froft, from a fluid toa folid 
itate. 

_What more miraculous thing may be'told, 
Than ice, which is corgeald with fenfelefs cold, 
Should kindle fire by wonderful device? Spenjers 

In whofe capacious womb 
A vapoury deluge lies, to {now congeal'ds 
Thomfon's Winters 
2» To bind or fix, as by cold. 


Open their ccngeal'd mouths,, and bleed afrefh. 
peso Shakefpeare’s Ricbard IIIs 

Too much fadnefs hath congcal'd your bloods 

Shakefpearee 
To CONCEAL. v. ne To concrete; to 
gather into a mafs by cold. 

In the midft of molten lead, when it beginneth 
to congeal, make alittle dent, into which put quick- 
filver wrapt in linen, and it will fix and run no 
more, and endure the hammer. Bacon. 

When water congeals, the furface of the ice is 
{mooth and level, as the furface of the water was 
before. Burnet’s Theery- 


CONGE'ALMENT. n. f. [from congeal.] The 
clot formed by congelation; concretion. 
Enter the city, clip your wives, your friends ; 
Tell them your feats, whilft they with joyful tears 
Wath the congealment from your wounds. 
Sbakefpeare"s Antony and Cleopatra, 


Conce’LaBLe. adj. [from congeal.] Suf- 
ceptible of congelation ; capable of lof- 
ing its fluidity. 

‘The confittencies of bodies are very divers: 
denfe, rare, tangible, pneumatical, fixed, hard, 
foft, congelable, not corgelable, liquefiable, not li- 
quefiable. Bacon. 

The chymifts define falt, from fome'of its pro- 
perties, to be a body fixable in the fire, and congel= 
able again by cold into brittle glebes or cryftals. 

Arbuthnot on Alinentse 


CONGELA TION, »./f. [from congeal. } 


1. Aé of turning fluids to folids by cold. 
The capillary tubes are obftructed either by out- 
ward’compreffion or congelation of the fluid. 
Arburkact on Alimentse 
There 


| Oh, gentlemen, fee! fee! deadıHenry`s wounds 
| 8 y 

| 

| 
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There are congelations of the redundant water, 
precipitations,.and many other operations. 
Arbuthnot on Air. 
2. State of being congealed, or made folid 
by cold. 3 
Many. waters anpringi will never freeze; and 
Many parts in rivers and lakes, where there are 
mineral eruptions, will ftill perfift without comge- 
latinn. side Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
CO’NGENER. n.f. [Latin.] Ot the fame 
kind or nature. 
The cherry-tree has been often grafted on the 
laurel, to which itis a congencr. Miller. 
CONGE'NEROUS. adj. (congener, Latin.] 
Of the fame kind; arifing from the 
fame original. 
Thoie bodies, being of a ecngenerozs nature, do 
igeadily reccive the impreffions of their nature. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
From extreme and lafting colds proceeds a great 
run of apoplexies, and other congerercus difeates. 
. Arbuibnot on Air. 
Conce’nerousness. n. f. [from conge- 
nerous.) ‘The quality of being from the 
fame original; belonging to the fame 
‘clafs. Di&. 
CONGE'NIAL. adj. [con and genus, Lat. ] 
Partaking of the fame genius ; kindred ; 
cognate : in Swift it is followed by with. 
He {prung, withvut any help, by a kind of cen- 
genial compofure, as we may term it, to the like- 
nefs. of our late fovereign and mafter. Wotton. 
` “You look w'th pieafure on thofe things which 
are fomewhat congenial, and of a remote kindred to 
your own conceptions. Dryden's Dedicat, of Juv. 
Smit with the love of fitter arts we came, 
And met congenial, mingling flame with flame. 
Pope. 
He acquires a courage, and ftiffnefs of opinion, 
not at all congenial qwith him.’ Swift. 
Concentacity. n. /. [from congenial. ] 
Participation of the fame genius; cog- 
nation of mind, or nature. 


CONGE'NIALNESS. n. J. [from congenial] | 


Cognation. 


CONGENITE. adj. [congenitus, Latin.) Of} 
the fame birth ; born witwanother ; con- | 


nate; begotten together. 

Many conclufions of moral and intelle@ual 
truths feem, uponthis account, to be congenite with 
us, Connatural to us, and engraven in the very 
frame of the foul. , Hale's Origin of &lankind. 

Did we learn an alphabet in our embryo-ftate ? 
And how comes it :o pals, that we are not aware 
of any fuch congenite appvehenfions ? 

5H Glanville’s Scepfis. 
Co'wctr. m f [congrus, Latin.] ‘The 
fea-eel. 

Many fith, whofe fhape and nature are much 
like the cel, frequent both the fea and freth rivers ; 
as the mighty conger, taken often in the Severns 

Walton's Angler. 
Conce’ries. x. / [Lat.] Amafs of fmall 
bodies heaped up together. 

The-air is nothing but a congeries or heap of 
{mall, and for the moft part of flexible, particles, 
of feveral fizes, and of all kinds of figures. Boyle. 

To CONGE'ST. v. a. [congero, cong :fum, 
Lat.] To heap up; to gather together. 
Conce srisie. adj. [from conge?.] That 
may be heaped up. Did. 
Conce’stion. #. f. [congeftio, Latin.) A 
collection of matter, as in abfceffes and 
tumours» 1 Quincy. 

Congeftion is then faid to be the caufe of a tu- 
mour, when the growth of it is flow, and without 
paia: f ijeman 

Co'nwcrary. m. f. [congiarium, from con- 
gi“ a pcalure of cora, Latin.) A gift 
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diftributed to the Roman people or fol- 
diery, originally in corn, afterwards in 
money. 

We feeion them the emperor'and’general officers, 
ftanding as they diftributcd a congiary to the fol- 
diers.or people. Aditifon. 

To CONGLA’CIATE. v. m. [conglaciatus, 
Latin.) To turn to ice. 

No other doth properly: cong/aciate but water : 
for the determination of quickfilver is: properly 
fixation, and. that of milk coagulation. 

Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 

ConGLaAcia TION. 2. f. [from conglaci- 

ate.) The fate of being changed, or att 
of changing, into ice. 

If cryftal’be a ftone, it is concreted by a mineral 


fpirit, and lapidifical principles ; for, while it re- f 


mained in a fluid body, it was a {ubjeCt very unfit 
for proper cong/laciaticn. Brown. 
To COYNGLOBATE. v. a. [conglobatus, 
Latin.}] To gather intoa hard firm ball. 

The tefticle, as is faid, is one large conglobated 
gland, confitting of fott fibres, all in one convolu- 
tion. Grew. 

Co’worowate. adj. [from the verb. ] 
Moulded into a firm ball, of which the 
fibres are not diftinétly vifible. 

Fluids are feparated from the blood in the liver, 
and the other congicbate and conglomerate glands. 

Cheyne’: Philcfopbical Principles. 
Co’ncLoBaTELyY. adv. [from conglobate.] 
In a fperical form. Did. 
ConcLosa Tron. 2. f. [from conglobate. ] 
A round body ; colleétion into a round 
mafs. ; 

In this fpawn are difcerned many: fpecks, or 

little conglobaticnsy which in. time become black. 
Brown. 
To Concuio’se. v. a. [conglobo, Lat.] To 
gather into around mafs ; to confolidate 
ina ball. 
Then he founded, then conglb'd 
Like things to like. Milton's Paradife Lef. 
For all their centre found, 
Hung to the goddefs, and coher'’d around : 
Not clofer, orb tn orb cengloh'd, are feen 
The buzzing becs about their dufky queen. 
n Pope's Duneiad. 
To CoNGLO'BE. v. n. To coalefċe into a 
round mafs. 
Thither they 
Hafted with glad precipitance, up-roll'd 
As ‘drops on duft ccnglobing from the dry. 
. Milton's Paradife Lof. 
To CONGLO’MERATE. w. a. [conglo- 
mero, Lat.] To gather into a ball, likea 
ball of thread ; to inweave into a round 
mafs. 

The liver is one great conglomeratrd gland, com- 
pofed of innumerable fmall; glands, each of which 
confifteth uf foft fibres, in a diftinét or feparate 
convolution. Grew’s Cofmolcgia. 

CONGLOMERATE. adj. [from the verb. ] 
1. Gathered into a round ball, fo as that 


the ‘conftituent parts and fibres are dif- 
tind. 
Fluids are feparated in the liver, and the other 
conglobate and cong/cmerate glands. 
Cheyne’s Philofopbical Principles. 
2. Collected; twifted together. 
‘The beams of light, when they are multiplied 
an3 conglomerate, generate heat. Bacon's Net. Hif. 
CONGLOMERA TION. n. f. [from conglo- 
merate, 
r. Collection of matter into a loofe ball. 
2. Intertexture ; mixture. 
The multiplication and conglomeration of founds 
dota geacrate suscfattion of the air. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
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To CONGLU’TINATE. v.a. [conglutino, 
Latin.] ‘To cement ; to reunite ; to heal 
wounds, 

Jo ConcLu’TINATE. v.n. To coalefces 
to unite by the intervention of a callus, 

CONGLUTINA TITON. m. f. [from conglu- 
tinate.]) The act of uniting wounded 
bodies; re-union$ healing. 

The. caufe is a temperate conglutination 3 for 
both bodies are clammy and vifcous, and do bridle 
the deflux of humours to the hurts. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftorys 

To this elongation of the fibres is owing the 
union or conglutinaticn of parts feparated by a 
wound. Arbuthnot on Alimentse 

COoNGLU'TINATIVE. adj. [from congln- 
tinate.| Having the power of uniting 
wounds, 

CONGLUTENA Tor. a. f. [from ‘conglu- 
tinate.] That which has the power of 
uniting wounds, 

The ofteocolla is recommended as a\conglutinator 
of broken bones. Woodwardon Foffilse 

ConGra TULANT. adj. [from congratu~ 
late.) Rejoicing in participation; exe 

reing participation of another’s joy. 

Forth rath’d in hafte the great confulting peers, 
Rais’d from the dark divan, and with like yoy 
Congratulant approach'dhim, Milten 

To CONGRATULATE: v. a. [gratulor, 
Latin.] 

1. To compliment upon any happy event ; 
to expre{s joy for the good of another. 

I congratulate our Englith tongue, that it has 
been enriched with words from all our neighbours. 

Warts’s Lozick. 

2. It has fometimes the accufative cafe of 
the canfe of joy, andro before the perfon. 

An ecclefiaftical’union within yourfelves, I am 
rather ready tocongratulate to you. Spratt’s Serme 

The fubjects of England may congratulateto 
themfelves; ‘that the nature of our government, 
and the clemency of our king, fecure’us. 

Dryden's Preface to Aurengzebe. 

To CONGRATULATE, v. 2 To rejoice 
in participation. 

I cannot but congratulate with my country, 
which hath outdone all Europe in advancing con- 
verfation. i Swifte 

CONGRATULATION. 2. f [from conpgra- 
tulate.] 

1. The a&t of profefing joy for the happi- 

. nefs or fuccefs of another. 

z. The form in which joy for the happi- 

nefs of another is profefled. 


CONGRATULATORY. adj. [from congra- 
tulate.} Expreffing joy for the good for- 
tune of another. 


To Concre‘e. v. n. [from gre, French. } 
To agree; to accord; to join; to unite. 
Not in ufe. 

For government, 
Put into parts, doth keep in one concent, 
Congreeing in a full and natural clofe. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry Ve 

To CONGRE ET. vn. [from comand greet. } 

To falute reciprocally. . Not in uic. 
My office hath fo far prevail'd, 
That face to face, and royal cye to eye, 
You have congreeted. Shakefpeare’s Henry Va 

To CO’NGREGATE. y. a. [congrego, 
Lat.) To collect together 3. toafiemble ; 
to bring into one place.. 

Any multitude of Chriftian men congregated, 
may be termed by the name of achurch. Hookers 
Thefe waters were afterwards congregated, and 
called the fea. Raleigh's Hiffory of the World. 
Tempefts 
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Tempefts themfelves, high feas, and howling 
winds 
The gutter'd rocks and congregated {ands, 
$3 having lenfe of beauty, do omit 
(Their mortal natures. Shakefpeare's Orbello. 

The dry land, earth; and the great receptacle 
Of congregated waters, he call'd feas ; 

And faw that it was good. Milton's Paradifc Lef. 
* Heat congregates homogeneal bodies, and fepa- 
„rates heterogeneal ones. Newton's Opticks. 
Light, congregated by a burning glafs, aéts muft 
upon fulphureous bodies, to turn them into fire. 
Newton's Opticks. 
Yo Co’NGREGATE. v.n. To affemble; to 
meet ; to gather together. 
He rails, 
Ev'n there where merchants moft do congregate, 
On me, my bargains. Shake/p. Merch, of Verice. 

"Tis true (as the old proverb doth relate) 

Equals with equals often congregate. Dentam. 
Co’ncrecate. aaj. [from the verb. } 
Collected ; compact 

Where the matter is moft congregate, the cold is 

the greater. Bacon's Natural Hiftcry. 
“CONGREGATION. n. /. [from congregate. ] 
1. The ad of colleding. 

The means of redution by the fire, is but by 

congregaticn of homogeneal parts. ; Bacon. 
2. A collection ; a mafs of various parts 
brought together. 

This brave o’erhangtng firmament appears no 
other thing to me, than a foul and pettilent con- 
gregation of vapours. _Sbakefpeare. 

3. An affembly met to worfhip God in 
publick, and hear doétrine. 

The words which the minifter firft pronounceth, 
the whole congregation fhall repeat afterhim. Hooker. 

The praétice of thofe that prefer houfes before 
churches, and a conventicle before the congrega- 
£i0ne South. 

If thofe preachers, who abound in epiphonemas, 
would look about them, they would find part of 
their congregation owt of countenance, and the other 
afl “Efe Sewift. 

CunGREGA TIONAL. adj. [from congrega- 
tion.|] Publick ; ' pertaining to a con- 
gregation or affembly. It is a word f 
ufed of fuch Chriftians as hold every 
congregation to be a feparate and inde- 

endent church. 

CONGRESS. x. f. [congreffus, Latin. ] 

1. A meeting ; a fhock ; a conflict. 

Here Pallas urges on, and Liufus there; 

Their congre/sin the firld great Jove with{tands, 
Both doom‘d to fall, but fal) by greater hands. 
Dryden's 7Encid- 

From thefe laws may be deduced the rules of 
the congreffes and reficétions of two bodies. 

i Cheyne's nee Principles. 

z. An appointed meeting for fettlement 
of affairs between different nations: as, 
the congre/s of Cambray. 

ConGressive. adj. [ from congrefs. | 
Meeting ; encountering ; coming toge- 
ther. 

If it be underftood of fexes conjoined, all plants 
are female; and if of disjoined and congreffive 
generation, there is no male or female in them. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

J>CONGRUE. v.n. [from congruo, Lat. | 
To agree; to be confiftent with; to 
fait; to be agreeable. Not in ufe. 

Our fovereign procefs imports at full, 

By. letters congruing to that effect, 
The prefent-death of Hamlet. Shake/p. Hamlet. 

ConcruEncs.in. f. (congruentia, Latin. | 

Agreement; fuitablenefs of one thing 
to another; confiftency. 

Concru‘ent. adj. (congruens, Latin. ] 
Agreeing ; cocrefpondent. 


CON 


Thefe planes were fo feparated as to move upon 
a common fide of the congruest fquares, as an axis. 
Chane's P bilofopbical Principles. 
Concru ity. n. /. [from congrue.] 
1. Suitablenefs ; agreeablenefs. 
Congruity of opiniens to our natural conftitution, 
is one great incentive to their reception. Glanville. 
2. Fitnefs ; pertinence. 
A whole fentence may fail of its congruity by 
wanting one particle. Sidney. 
3. Confequence of argument; reafon ; 


church of Chrif ? Hooker. 


4. [In geometry.] Figures or lines which 
exactly correfpond, when laid over one 
another, are in congruity. 


Co’'NcruMENT. 2. f. [from congrue.) Fit- 
nefs ; adaptation. Not in ufe. 

The congrumene and harmonious fitting of pe- 
riods in.a fentence, hath almoft the faftening and 
force of knitting an@ connexion. 

Ben Fonfon's Difcovery. 
Co’ncruous. adj. [congruus, Latin. ] 
1. Agreeable to; confiftent with. 

The exiftence of God is fo many ways mani- 
feft, and the obedience we owe him fo congrucus to 
reafon, that the light of a great part of mankind 
give teftimony to the Jaw of nature., . Locke. 

2. Suitable to; accommodated to; pro- 
portionate.or commenfurate. 

The faculty is infinite, the obje&t infinite, and 
they infinitely congruous to one another. 

Cheyne’s Philofopbical Principles. 
3. Rational; fit. 

Motives that addrefs themfclves to our reafon, 
are fittcit to be employed upon reafonable crea- 
tures : it is no ways congruous, that Ged fhould be 
always frightening men into an acknowledgment 
of the truth. Atterbury. 

Co’NcruousLy. adv. [from congruous. | 

Suitably ; pertinently; confiftently. 

This conjecture is to be regarded, becaufe, con- 
gruoufly unto it, one having warmed the bladder, 
found it ‘then lighter than the oppofite weight. 

Beyle’s Spring of the Air. 
CONICAL.) adj. [conicus, Latin.} Hav- 
Co'nıck. § ing the form of a cone, or 
round decreafing. 
‘Tow'ring firs in conick forms arife, 

And with a pointed fpear divide the fkies.. Pricr. 

A brown flint of a conick figure: the balis “is 
oblong. Woodseard. 

They are conical veffels, with their bafes towards 
the heart; and, as they pafs on, their diameters 
grow ftill lefs. Arbuthnot. 

Co'niıcaLLY. adv. [from conical.} In 
- form of a cone. 

In a watering pot, fhaped conically, or like a 
fugar-loat, filled with water, noliquor falls through 
the holes at the bottom, whilft the gardener keeps 
his thumb upon the orifice at the top. 


Boyle's Spring of the Air. 
Conicauness. x. f. [from conical.] The 
ftate or quality of heing conical. 
Conick Seétion. n.f. A curve line arifing 
from the fection of a cone by a plane. 


Conic Sections. Ce J- That part of geo- 
Co’NIcKs. metry which confiders 


the cone, and the curves ariling from its 
feétions. 
To CONJE’CT. v. n. [conjeftum, Lat.] 
To guefs; to conjecture. Not in ufe. 
I intreat you then, 
From one that but imperfectly conjee?s, 
Your wildom would not build yourfelf a trouble. 


confiftency, "i 


With what congruity doth the church of Rome’ 
deny, that her enemies do at all appertain to the’ 


Sbakejpeare., 
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CONJE'CTOR. n. f. [ from -conjed.} A 


guefler; a conjecturer. 
For fo conjcftors would obtrude, 

And from thy painted fkin conclude,  Savif?. 

CONJE'CTURABLE. adj. { from conjedture.} | 
Being the object of conjegture 5 pofirbie 
to be gueffed. 

Conje’cruraL. aaj. [from conjecture.) 
Depending on conjecture; faid or done 
by guefs. 

They'll fit by th’ fire, and prefume to know . 
Who thrives and who declines, fide fa¢tions, and, 

give out 
ConjeEfwrol marriages. ee Coriolanus. 

Thou fpeak`ft it falfely, as I love mine honour, 

And mak it cosjcural tears to come into me. 
Sbukejpeare. 

Jt were a matter of great profit, fave that I doubt 
it 1s.too conje€ural to venture upon, if one Contd 
difcern what corn, herbs, or fruits, ares likely to 
be in plenty or f{carcity. Bacon. 

The two laft words are not in Callimachus, ané 
confequently the reft are only conjetural Broome. 

CONJECTURA LITY..2. /. [from conjedta- 
ral.] ‘That which depends upon guefs. 

They have not recurred unto cbrorology, or the, 
records of time, but taken themfelves unto pro- 
babilities, and the comeMurality of philofophy. ~ 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

ConjE CTURALLY. adv. [from conjedfu- 
ral.) By guefs; by conjeCture. 

Whatfoever may be at any time, out of Scrip- 
ture, but probably and conjeCturally furmifed, 

Hookers 

Let it be probably, not cornjcé?urally, proved. 

Maire. 

CONJECTURE. n. f. [conjeGura, Latin. } 

1. Guefs; imperfect knowledge ; prepon- 
deration of opinion without proof. 

In the cafting of lots, a man cannot, upon any 
ground of reafon, bring the event fo much, as un- 
der conjeffure. South. 

2.-Idea; notion; conception. Not now. 
in ufe. 

Now entertain conjefure of a time, 

When creeping murmur, and the poring darks 
Fills the wide veffel of the univerfe. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 


To CONJECTURE. v. a. [from the noun. } 


To guefs; to judge by guefs; to entet- 
tain an opinion upon bare probability. 

When we look ‘upon fuch things as equally may 
or may not be, human reafon can then, at the beft, 
but conpefure what will be. South. 
CONJECTURER. 2. /. [from conjeGure.} 
A gueffer ; one who forms opinion with- 
out proof. 

If we thould believe very grave conicfurers, car- 
nivorous animals now were not flefh devaurers 


then. ? Becwn. 
I thall leave conjeffurers to their own imagina» 
tions. Ad diforr, 


Con FEROUS., adj. (conus and fero, Lat. ] 

Such trees or herbs are ccniferous, as bear a 
fquamote fcaly fruit, of a woody fubitancc, and a 
figure approaching to acone, in which are many 
fceds ; and when they are ripe, thc feveral cells in 
the cone open, and the fecds drop out. Of this 
kind are the fir, pine, and beech. Quincy. 
Jo Conjo Bae. v. a. [from con, toge- 
ther, and jobdernol, the head.) T'o con- 
cert; to fettle ; to difcufs. A low cant 
word. 

What would a body think of a mimilter that 
fhould conjchble matters of ftate with tumblers, and 
confer politicks with tinkers ? L*Eftrange. 
To CONJO’IN. v. a. [conjoindre, Fr. con- 

jungo, Latin. ] - 
1. To unite; to confolidate into one. 

Thou 
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Thou wrong’tt Pirithous, and not him alone ; 

But, while I live, two friends ecnjoin'd in one. 
Dryden. 

2. Fo unite in marriage. 

If either of you bow any inward impediment, 
Why you fhould nôt be ccnjcin’d, I charge 
You on your foul3 to utter it. Skak. Much Ado 

3. Toaflociate; to connect. 

Common and univerfal fpirits convey the action 
of the remedy into the part, and conjoin the virtue 
of bodies far disjoined. Brequn's Vulgar Errours. 

Men of dificring interefts can be recorciled i: 
one communion ; at leaft, the defigns of all can 
be conjoined in ligatures ot the fame reverence, and 
piety, and devotion. Taylor. 

Let that which he learns next be nearly conysired 
with what he knows already. Locke. 

To Conjoin. v.n. To league; to unite. 

This part of his 
Conjcins with my difeafe, and helps to end me. 
Shakelpeure’s Henry 1V. 

Conjyornt. adj. f conjoint, Fr.] United; 
connected ; affociate. 

Conjoint Degrees. [In mufick.] Two 
notes which immediately follow each 
other in the order of the fcale; as xt 
and re. Di. 

Conjorntyy. adv. [from conjoint.) in 
union ;. together ; in affociation ; joint- 
ly ; not apart. 

A’ grots and frequent error, commonly commit- 


ted in the ufe of doubtful remedies, conjointly with | 


thofe that are of approved virtues. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The parts of the body, feparately, make known 
the paffions of the foul, or elfe cerjcintly one with 
the other. Dryden. 

Go'n1soa.. See Cocnisor. 

CONJUGAL. adj. [conjugalis, Latin.) 
Matrimonial; belonging to marriage ; 
connubial. 

Thar conjugal affection Rill is tied, 

And ftill the mournfultrace’is multiplied. 
Edis Fables. 

JTacould not forbear commending the young wo- 
man for her cenjuga/ affe&ion, when L fqund that 
fhe had left the good man at home. Spefatore 

He mark’d the ecmugal difpute ; 
Nell roar'd inceffant, Dick fac mute. _. ete 
CoNjuGatty. adv. [from conjugal.) 
Matrimonially ; connubially. 
To CONJUGATE. V. a. [conjugo, Latin.] 
1. Tojoin; to join in marriage ; to unite. 

Thoferdrawing as weli marriage as wardfhip, 
gave him both. power and occafion to conjugate at 
pleafure the Norman and the Saxon -houfes. 

r Wetton. 
z. To infle& verbs; to decline verbs 
through ‘their various terminations. 
Con juGaTe. n. fe [conjugatus, Latin.] 
Agreeing in derivation with another 
word, and therefore generally refem- 
bling in fignification. 

Hie grammatical argument, grounded upon the 

‘derivation of fpontancous from fponte, weighs no- 
thing: we have learned in logick, that corjugares 
arc fornetimes in name only, and not in deed. 

Bramball’s Arfwer to Hobbes. 
Conjsucate Diameter, or Axis. (In geo- 
metry.) A right line bifecting the tranf- 
verfe diameter. Chambers. 
CONJUGATION. 2. f. [conjugatio, Lat.] 
1. A couple ; a pair. 

The heart is fo far from affording nerves unto 
other parts, that it receiveth very few itfelf from 
the fixth conjugation or pair of nerves. 

o Brown's Vulgar Ervours. 
z. The act of uniting or compiling things 
togethers. 
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The general and indefinite contemplations and 
notions of the elements, and their conjugations, 
are to be fet afide, being but notional, and illimited 
and definite axioms are tobe drawn out of meafured 
inftances. Bacon, 

All the various mixtures and conjugations of 
atoms do beget nothing. Bentley’s Sermons. 


3. The form of infleéting verbs through 


their feries of terminations. 

Have thofe who have writ fo much about de- 
clenfions and conjugations, about concords and 
fyntaxes, loft their Jabour, and been Jearned to no 
purpofe ? Locke. 

4. Union; affemblage. 

The fupper of the Lord is the moft facred, myf- 
terious, and uleful conjugarion of fecret and holy 
things and duties. aylor. 

CONJU'NCT. adj. [conjunctus, Latin. ] 
Conjoined; concurrent; united. Not 


in ufe. 

It picas’d the king his mafter to ftrike at me, 
When he, conjun and flate’ring his difpleafure, 
Tript me behind. Skakefpcare’s King Lear. 

Conju NCTION. 2. f. [conjunGio, Lat. ] 
te Union; affociation ; league. 

With our {mall conjuné?icn we fhould on, 

To fee kow fortune is difpos'd to us. 
Shuke/peare's Henry IV. 

He will unite the white rofe and the red ; 
Smile, heaven, upon his taie conjunGion, 

That long hath frown'd upon their enmity. 
Shakefpeare’s Richard V1. 


The treaty gave abroad a reputation of a ftri& | 3. A plot; a confpiracy.— 


conjunétion and amity between them. 
Bacon's Henry VII. 

Man can effe&t no great matter by his perfonal 
Rrengeth, but as he.aéts in fociety and conjunGion 
with others. South. 

An invifible hand from heaven mingles hearts 
and fouls by ftrange, fecret, and unaccountable 
conjuncticns. South. 

2. The congrefs of two planets in the fame 
degree of the zodiack, where they are 
f{uppofed to have great power and influ- 
ence. 

God, neither by drawing waters from the deep, 
nor by any conjunction of the ftars, fhould bury 
them undera fecond flood. 

Raleigh's Hifory of the World. 

Has not a poet more virtues and vices within his 
circle ?° Cannot he obferve their influences in their 
oppofittons and ‘conjanéions, in thcir altitudes and 
depreffions ? He fhali fooner find ink than nature 
exhaufted. Rymer’s Tragedies of the lafl Age. 

Pompey and Cæfar were two {tars of fuch a mag- 
nitude, that their conjunction was as fatal as their 
oppofition. Swift. 

3. A word made ufe of to conneé& the 
claufes of a period together, and to fig- 
nify their retation to one another. 

Clarke. 

CONJU'NCTIVE. adj. [conjundivus, Lat.) 

1. Clofely united. sA fenfe not in ufe. 

She ’s fo conjunétve to my life and foul, 

That as the ftar moves not but in his fphere, 
I could not but by here Shake/peare's Henry IV. 

2. [In grammar.] The mood of a verb, 
ufed fubfequently to a conjunétion. 

Conju NcTIVELY. adv. [from conjunc- 
tive.) In union; not apart. 

Thefe are ‘good mediums conjuncfively taken, 
that is, not one without the other. 

y Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 
Cowsu’xcrivennss, n. f: [from conjunc- 
tive.) 'The quality of joining or uniting. 
Conju’ncriy. adv. (from conjuné?. ] 
Jointly ; together ; not apart. 

CONJUNCTURE. n. f. [conjondure, Fr.] 

1. Combination of many circumĝances, 
or caufes. 
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I never met with a more unhappy conjunfare of 
affairs than in the bufinefs of that earl. 

King Charles. 

Every virtue requires time and place, a proper 
object, and a fit conjuncture of circumftances. 

s Addifon’s Spe€tatore 
2. Occafion ; critical time. 

Such cenfures always attend fuch conjunfures, 
and find fault for what is not done, as with that 
which is done. Clarendone 

3- Mode of union ; connexion. 

He is quick to perceive the motions of articue 

lation, and conjunures of leteris in words. 
Holder's Eiements of Speeche 
4. Confiftency. 

I was willing to grant to preibytery what with 
reafon it can pretend to, in a conjunflure with epit= 
copacy. King Charles. 

Conjura TION. n.f. [from conjure.]} 
1. The form or act of fummoning another 
in fome facred name. 

We charge you, in the name of God, take heed : 
Under this conjuration fpeak, my lord. 

, Sbakefpeare's Henry Ve 
2. A magical form of words; an incan- 
tation; an enchantment. 

Your conjuration, fair knight, is too ftrong for 
my poor fpirit to difobey. Sidney. 

What drugs, what charms, 

What conjuration, and what mighty magick, 

For fuch proceeding I am charg'd withal, 

J won his daughter with?  Sbakefpeare’s Othello 
Dig. 
To CONJU'RE. v.a. [conjuro, Latin.] 

1. To fummon in a facred name ; to en- 
join with the higheft folemnity. 

He concluded with fighs and tears to conjure 
them, that they would no more prefs him to con- 
fent to a thing fo contrary to his reafon. Clarendon. 

The church may addrefs her fons in the form 
St. Paul does the Philippians, when he conjures 
then to unity. Decay of Pietye 

I conjure you! Let him know, 

Whate'er was done againft him, Cato did it. 

Addifcn’s Cato. 
2. To bind many by an oath to fome ° 
common defign. This fenfe is rare; 
He, in proud rebellious arms, 

Drew after him the third part of heav’n's fons, 

Conjur'd againft the Higheft. Milton's Par. Lote 
3. To influence by magick; to affect by 

enchantment; to charm. 

What black magician conjures'up this fiend, 

To ftop devoted charitable deeds ? 

Shake/peare’s Richard Il. 
What is he, whofe griefs 

Bear fuch an emphafis ? whofe phrafe of forrow 

Conjures the wand’ ring ftars, and-makes them ftand 

Like. wonder-wounded hearers? Shak/p. Hamlet. 

I thought their own fears, whofe black arts firft 
raifed up thofe turbulent fpirits, would force them 
to conjure them down again. King Charles. 

You have conjured up perfons that exift nowhere 
elfe but on old coins, and have made our-paffions 

. and virtucs vifibte. Addifon on Ancient Medals. 
4. It is to be obferved, that when this 
word is ufed for /ummon or confpire, its 
e “ff 
accent is on the laft fyllable, conjure ; 
when for charm, on the firkt, conjure. 
To Conjure. v. n. To prattife charms’ 


or enchantments ; to enchant. `- 

My invocation -is honet and fair; and in Its 
miftcefs's name I conjure-only but to raife up hime - 
Shakefpeare’s Romeo and Fuliet. 
Out of my door, you witch! you hag, you 
baggage, you poulcat, you runaway! Out, out, 

out! I'll conjure you, I'll fortunetell you ! 
Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of Windfar, 


Co’njsurer. 2. f. [from conjure. | 


1. An enchanter; one that ules charms. - 
Goed 
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Good doftor'Pinch, you are a conjures 
Etablith him in his true fenfe again. 
Shakefpeare’s Comedy of Errours. 
Figures ip the book 
Of fome dread conjurer, that would enforce nature. 
Donne. 
Thus has he done you British conforts right, 
Whole Putian, fhould they pry like mine to- 
night, 
Would never find you in your conduct flipping, 
Though they tura’d conjurers.to take you tripping. 
s Addihn. 
2. An impoftor who pretends to fecret 
arts ; a cunning man. 

From the account the lofer brings, 

The conj‘rer knows who ftole the things. Prior. 
3. By way of irony, a man of fhrewd con- 
jecture ; a man of fagacity. 

Though ants are very knowing, 4 don't take 
them to be conjurers; and therefore they could not 
guets that I had put fome corn in that room. Addif. 

Conju’remenrt.n. f. [from conjure.} Se- 
rious injunction; folemn demand. 

1 fhould not be induced but by your earneft 
intreatics and {crious conjurements. 

i Milton on Education 
Conwa’scence. z. f. [con and xa/cor, 
Latin. ] i 
1. Common birth; produ&tion at the fame 
time ; community of birth. 


2. Being produced together with another 
being. i 
Chriftians have baptized thefe geminousg births 
and double consafcencies, as containing in them a 
dittinétion of foul. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
3. The act of uniting or growing together : 
improperly. 


Symphafis denotes a connafcence, or growing to- 


gether. Wifeman, 
Conx are. adj. [from con and natus, La- 
tin.] Born with another: being of the 
fame birth. 
Many, who deny all connate notions‘in the fpe- 
culative intellect, do yet admit them in this. Sourbh. 
Their difpolitions.to be reflected, fome ae a 
greater, and others at a lefs thicknefs, of thin 
plates or bubbles, are ccnnate with the rays, and im- 
routable. Newton's Opticks, 
Conna’turat. adj. [con and watural.] 
1. United with the being ; connected by 
nature. 
Fint, in man’s mind we find an appetite 
To learn and know the truth of ev'ry thing; 
Which is connatural, and born with it. Davies. 
Thefe aftc&ions are connatural to us, and as we 
grow up fo do they. 
2. Participation of the fame nature. 
Is there no way, befides 
Thefe painful paffages, how we may come 
Todeath, and mix with our cennatural duk? Milt. 
Whatever draws me on, 
Or fympathy, or fome ccnnarural force, 
Pow'rful at greateft diftance to unite 
With fecret amity. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 
Connatura tity. x. f. [from connatu- 
ral.) Participation of the fame nature; 
natural infeparability. 
There is a connatwrality and congruity between 
thatknowledge and thole habits, and that. future 
eftate of the foul. Hale. 


CONNA'TURALLY. adv. [from connatu- 
ral.) In coexittence with nature; ori- 
ginally. 

Some common notions feem connaturally engra- 


ven in the foul, antecedently to difcullive ratioci- 
nation. Hale, 


Conna TURALNESS. n. f. [from conna- 
tural.) Participation of the fame nature ; 
mituri! union, 

> 


L'Efirange. ` 
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Such is. the comnaura/nes-of our corruptions, 

except we looked for an account hercafter. 
Prearfon on the Creed. 

To CONNE’CT. w, a. [conneéo, Latin. } 

1. To join; to link; to unite; to con- 
join; to faften together. 

The corpufcles that contticute the quickfilver 
will be fo connef¥ed to one another, that, initead of 
a fluid body, they will appear in the form of a red 

wder. Boyle. 

2. To unite by intervention, as a cement. 

The natural order of the conncEting ideas muft 
dire& the fyllogifms ; and a-man muft fee the 
connection of cach intermediate idea with thofe 
that it conns, before he can ufe it in a fyllogifm. 

Locke. 

3. To join in a juft feries of thought, or 
regular conttruction of language : as, the 
author connects bis reafons well, 

To CONNECT. v. ne To cohere; to have 
jut relation to things precedent and 
fubfequent. This is feldom ufed but in 
converfation. 

Conne crivety. adv. [from conacf.] 
In conjunétiotm; in union; jointly ; 
conjointly ; conjunétly. 

The pcople’s power is great and indifputable, 
whenever they can unite connecively, or by depu- 
tation, to exert it. Swift. 

To Conne’x.. a. [connexum, Latin.] To 
join or link together ; to faften to each 
other. 


Thofe birds who are taught fome words or | 


fentences, cannot comrex their words or fentences 
in coherence with the matter which they fignify. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
They fly, 

By chains connex*d, and with deftructive fweep 

Behead whole troops at once. Philips. 
Conne’xton. mf. [from connex 3 or con- 
1. Union; junction; the a&t of faftening 

together ; the ftate of being falftened 

together. 

My heart, which by a fecret harmony 
Still moves with thine, join’d in connexion fweet. 

Milton. 

There muft be a future ftate, where the eternal 
and infeparable connexion. between virtue and hap] 
pinefs fhall be manifefted. Atterbury. 

z2. Juft relation to fomething precedent or 
fubfequent ; confequence of argumenta- 
tion; coherence. 

Contemplation of human nature doth, by a 
neceflary Connexion and chain of caufes, carry u3 up 
to the Deity. Hale. 

Each intermediate idea muf be fuch as, in the 
whole chain, hath a vifible connexion with thofe two 
it is placed between. Locke. 

A conícious, wife, reflecting caufe, 

That can deliberate, means eleét, and find 
Their due connexion with the end defign’d. 
Blackm. Creation. 
Conne‘xive. adj. [from connex.} Having 
the force of connexion ; conjunétive. 

The predicate and fubjeét are joinedin a form 
of words by connexive particles.  Watts’s Logicke 

CONNICTA TION. 2 f. [from connifo, 
Lat.] A winking. Dif. 

Connivance. u. J. [from connive. ] 

1. The act of winking. Not in ufe. 

2. Voluntary blindnefs ; pretended igno- 
rance; forbearance. 

It is better to mitigate ufury by declaration, 
than to fuffer it to rage by connivance. Bacin. 

Difobedience, having gained one degree of li- 
berty, will demand another : every vice interprets 
a connivance, an approbatione ` South. 
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A coneiosn:e to admit half, will producesuin. 
Swif. 

Te CONNI'VE, v. n, [comniveo, Latin.} 

t. To wink. 

This artift is to teach them how'to nod'judici- 
oufly, to connive with either eyes SpeFatore 

2. Yo pretend blindnefs or ignorance; to 
forbear ; to pafs uncenfured. - 

The licentioufnefs of infertours, and the re- 
miffnefs of fuperiours, the one violates, and the 
other connives. Decay cf Pictye 

With whatever colours he perfuades authority 
to ccnnive at his own vices, he will defire its pro- 
tection from the effets of other men’s. Rogers. 

He thinks it a fcandal to government to ¢onrive 
at'fuch tracts as rejc& all revelation. Swift. 

CONNOISSEUR. n. f. (French.] A 
judge; a critick. Itis often ufed of a 
pretended critick. 

Your leffon learnt, you'll be fecure 

To get the name of conmoiffeur. Swift. 

To CONNOTATE. v. a. [con and rota, 
Latin.] To defignate fomething befides 
itfelf ; to imply ; to infer. 

God's forefceing doth not include or conmstate pre- 
determining, any more than I decree with my in- 
tellef. ~ Hammond. 

Connota’tion. 2. f. [from connotate.] 
Implication of fomething" befides itfelf ; 
inference ; illation. 

By reafon of the co-exiftence of one thing with 
another, there arifeth a various relation or connota- 
tion between them, Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Plato by his ideas means only the divine effence 
with this connotation, as it is varioufly imitable or 
participable by created beings. Norrise 

To Conno’re. v. a. [con, andota, Lat.] 
To imply ; to betoken ; to include. 

Good, in the general notion of it, connotes alfo a 
certain fuitablenefs of it to fome other thing. 

i South. 

ConNU”BIAL. adj. [connubialis, Latin.) 
Matrimonial; nuptial; pertaining to 
marriage ; conjugal. f 

Should fecond love a pleafing flame infpire, 

And the chafte queen connubial rites require. 
Pope's Oaviffey. 

CO’NOID. 2. f. [xur] A figure par- 
taking of a cone; approaching to the 
form of a cone. 

The tympanum is not capable of tenfion as a 
drum: there remains another way, by drawing it 
to the centre into a conoid form. 

Holder's Elements of Speeche 

Conor’picaL. adj. [from _conoid.] Ap- 
proaching to a conick form, to the form 
of a round decreafing. 

To CONQUA'SSATE. w. a. [conquaff, 
Latin.) ‘To hake; to agitate. Notin 
ufe. 

Vomits do violently conguafate the lungs. 

Harveye 

CoNQUAssa TION. n.f. [from conquaffate. } 
Agitation ; concuifion. 

To CONQUER. v. a. [conguerir, Fr. cone 
guirere, Latin. ] 

1. To gain by conqueft; to over-run; to 
win. 

They had conquered them and brought them un- 
der iribute. 1. Mac. vill. 20 

Welcome, great Stagiritc, and teach me now 
All I was born to know; 

Thy {cholar’s viétories thou doft outdo ; 

He conguer'd th’ earth, the whole world you. Cowley. 
‘Twas fit, 

Who conguer‘d nature, fhould prefide o’er wit. Popes 

We conguer'd France, but felt our captive’s 

charms 3 
Their arts victorious triumph'd o'er our arms. eer 
2. 19 
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2. Toovercome; to fubdue ; to vanquih. | 
Both tugging to be victors, breaft to breaft ; 
* Yet neither conqueror nor conquered. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. 
The conguer’d alfoyand inflav'd by war, 
Shall, with their freegvm loft, all virtue lofe 
And fear of God. Milton. 
Anna conguers but to fave, } 
And governs but to blefs. Smitb. 
3. To furmount; to overcome: as, be 
conquered bis reluf@ance. } 
To Conquer. v. ne To get the victory ; 
to overcome. 
Put him to choler ftraight : he hath been us'd 
Ever to conguer and to have his word 
Off contradiction. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
Equal fuccefs had fet thefe champions high, 
And both refolv’d to conquer or to die. Waller. 
The logick of a corguering {word has no pro- 
priety. Decay of Piety. 
CO'NQUERABILE. adj. [from conquer. ] 
Poffible to be overcome. 
While the heap is fmall, and the particulars 
* few, he will find it eafy and conguerable. Scuth. 


Co’nqueror. 2. /. [from conquer. ] 
1. A man that has obtained a victory ; a 


victor. 
Bound with triumphant garlands will I come, 
And lead thy daughter to a congueror*s bed. 
Shake/peare’s Richard IIl. 
The gain of civil wars will not allow 
Bags for the congucror’s crew. Ccwley. 
A critick that attacks authors im reputation, is 
as the flave who called out to the conqueror, Re- 
member, Sir, that you area man. Addif. Guard. 
2. One that fubdues and ruins countries. 
Deferving freedom more 
Than thofe their conquerors, who leave behind 
Nothing but ruin wherefoe’er they rove. 
Milton's Paradife Regained. 
That tyrant god, that reftlefs conqueror, 
May quit his pleafure to affert his pow'’r. Prior. 


Conquest. n.f. [conguefie, French.] 
1. The act of conquering ; fubjeétion. 
A perfect congue of a country reduces all the 
people to the condition of fubjects. 
Davies on Ireland. 
2. Acquifition by victory ; thing gained. 
More willingly I mention air, 
This our old congucf#; than remember hell, 
Our hated habitation. Milton’s Paradife Regained. 
3. Victory ; fuccefs in arms. 
J muft yield my body tothe carth, 
And, by my fall, the congue to my foe. 
SLakefpeare’s Henry VI. 
T'll lead thy daughter to a conqueror’s bed; 
To whom I will retail my congue won, 
And fhe thall be fole vidtrefs. Shak. Richard III. 
Not to be o’ercome, was to do more 
Than all the cengzuefts former kings did gain. 
Jn joys of congucff he refigns his breath, 
And, fill’d with England's glory, {miles in death. 
Addifen. 
CONSANGUINEOUS. adj. [confangui- 
neus, Latin.] Near of kin; of the fame 
blood; related by birth; not affined. 
Am I notconfanguineous? AmI notof herblood ? 
Shakefpeare. 
Consancui nity. n. f [confanguinitas, 
Lat.] Relation by blood ; relation by 
defcent from one common progenitor ; 
nearnefs of kin: diftinguifhed from afi- 
nity, or relation by marriage. 
I’ve forgot my father 5 
I know no touch of confanguinity. 
- Sbakypeare’s Troilus and Creffida. 
There is the fupreme and indiffcluble confan- 
guinity and focicty between men in general ; of 
which the heathen poet, whom the apoftle cails to 
witnefs, faith, We are all bis generation. 
Bacon's Holy War. 
Vou. I. 


‘Dryd. 
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The firft original would fubfift, though he out- 
lived all terms of confanguinity, and became a ftran- 
ger unto his progeny. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Chrift has condefcended to a cognation and con- 
farguinity with us. Sourb. 


Consarcina TION. x. f. [from con/ar- 


cino, Latin, topiece.] The att of patch- 
ing together. -© Dia. 


CO'NSCIENCE. n.f. [confcientia, Lat.] 


1. The knowledge or faculty by which we 


judge of the goodnefs or wickednefs of 


ourfelves. 

When a people have no touch of confcience, no 
fenfe of their evil doings, it is bootlefs to think to 
reftrain them. Spenfer. 

Who againft faith and confcience can be heard 
Infallible ? Miltcn’s Paradife Loft. 

Confcience has not been wanting to itfelf in endea- 
vouring to get the cleareft information about the 
will of God. Scuth. 

But why muft thofe be thought to “fcape, that 

feel 
Thofe rods of f{corpions, and thofe whips of fteel, 
Which conjfcience fhakes ? Creech's Juvenal. 

No courts created yet, nor caufe was heard ; 

But all was fafe, for con/cience was their guard. 
Dryden's Ovid. 

Confcience fignifics that knowledge which a man 
hath of his own thoughts and actions; and be- 
caufe, if a man judgeth fairly of his a€tions by 
comparing them with the Jaw of God, his mind will 
approve or condemn him, this knowlcdge or con- 
Science may be both an accufer and a judge. 

2. Juftice 3 the eftimate of confcience ; 


the determination of confcience ; ho- 
This is fometimes a ferious, and 


nefty. 
fometimes a ludicrous fenfe. 


This is thank-worthy, if a man, for confcience 


toward God, endure g-ief. 1 Peter, iis 19. 


Now is Cupid a child of confcience; he makes 


reftitution. Shake/peare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 


He had, againit right and confcience, by thameful 
treachery, intruded himfelf into another man’s 
Knolles. 
What you require cannot, in confcience, be de- 
Milton. 
Her majefty is obliged in confcience to endeavour 


kingdom. 
ferred beyond this time. 


this by her authority, as much as by her praétice. 


Swift. 
3. Confcioufnefs ; knowledge of our own 


thoughts or actions, 


Merit, and good works, is the end of man’s 
motion ; and confcience of the fame is the accom- 


plifhment of man’s reft. Bacen. 


The reafon why the fimpler fort are moved with 
authority, is the cox/cience of their own ignorance. 


Hooker. 
The (weetcft cordial we receive at Jaft, 
Is corfcience of our virtuous actions paft. Denham. 
Hceétor was in an abfolute certainty of death, and 
depreffed with the confcience of being in an ill caufe. 
, Pote. 
4. Real fentiment ; veracity ; private 
thoughts. 
Doft thou in confcience think, tell me, Æ milia, 
That there be women do abufc their hufbands 
In fuch grofs kind ? Shakejpeare’s Otbello. 
They did in their confciences know, that he was 
not able to fend them any part of it.  C/arcndon. 
5. Scruple ; principle of action. 
We muft make a confcienca in keeping the juft 
laws of fuperiours. Taylor's Hely Living. 
Why fhould not the one make as much confcience 
of betraying for gold, as the other of doing it for 
a cruft ? L' Eftrange. 
Children are travellers newly arrived iv a ftrange 
country; we fhould thercefose make conjcience not 
to miflead them. Locke. 
6. In ludicrous language, reafon; realon- 
ablenefs. 
Why doft thou weep? Can’ft thou the confcience 


lack 
To think J fhall lack friends? Sbakefp. Timon, 


Swift. 


CON 
Half a dozen fools are, in all con/cience, as a 


as you fhuuld require. Swif 


Conscientious. adj. [from confcience. 


Scrupulous ; exaétly juit; regulated™ by 
con{cience. 

Lead a life in fo corfcientious a probity, as in 
thought, word, and deed, to make good the cha- 
racter of an hone{t man. L’Efrange. 

CONSCIENTIOUSLY», adv, [from confi- 
entious.} According to the dire@tion of 
con{cience. 

More ftrefs has becn Haid upon the ftri€incfi of 
law, than confcientioufly did belong to it. L'Effran. 

There is the erroneous as well as the rightly 
informed confcience ; and, if the confcience hap- 
pens to be deluded, fin does not therefore ceafe to 
be fin, becaufe aman committed it Hia a 

oth. 

Conscre’'nTiousness. n. f. [from cor- 

JScientious.] Exattnefs of juftice ; tender- 
nefs of confcience. 

It will be a wonderful confcienticufnefs in them, 
if they will content themfelves with lefs profit than 
they can make. Lockee 

Co’xscionaBie. adj. [from confcience.] 
Reafonable ; juft; according to con- 
{cience. 

A knave, very voluble; no farther confcional‘le 
than in putting on the meer form of civil and 
humane teeming. Shakefpeare. 

Let my debtors have confcionable fatisfaétion. 

Wotton. 

Co’nscronaBLeness. 2. f [from con- 

Scionable.| Equity ; reafonablenefs. Dig. 

Co’nscionaBLy. adu. [from conjcion- 

able.) In a manner agreeable to con- 
{cience ; reafonably ; juitly. 

A prince muft be ufed confcionably as well as a 

common perfon. Taylor`s Holy Living. 
Conscious. adj. [confcius, Latin.] 
1. Endowed with the power of knowing 
one’s own thoughts and actions. 

Matter hath no life nor perception, and is not 
confcious of its own exiftence. . Bentley's Sermons. 

Among fubftances, fome are thinking or con- 
Jcious beings, or have a power of thought. 

s Weates’s Logicke 
2. Knowing from memory ; having the 
knowledge of any thing without any 
new information. 
The damfel then to Tancred fent, 
Who, confcious of th’ occafion, fear'd th’ event. 
- Dryden. 
3. Admitted to the knowledge of ‘any 
thing : with zo. 

The reft tood trembling, ftruck with awe divine 5 
ZF.neas only, conjcicus to the tign, 

Prefag'd th’ event. Dryden's FEncid. 

Rofes or honey cannot be thought to finell or 
tafte their own fweetnefs, or an organ be confcious 
toits mufick, or gunpowder fo its Aafhing or noite. 

i i Bentley's Sermons. 
4. Bearing witnefs by the dictate of con- 
fcience to any thing. 

The queen had been folicitous with the king on 
his behalf, being canfcious to herfelf that he had 
been encouraged by her. Clarendon. 

Co’nsciousty. adv. [from confcious. ] 
With knowledge of one’s own actions. 
1f thefe perceptions, with their confcioufnefs, 
always remained in the mind, the famc thinking 
thing would be always confciou/ly prefent. Locke. 


Consciousness. 2. f [from confcious.] 
1. The perception of what paffes in a 
man’s own mind, Locke. 
If fpirit be without thinking, I have no idea of 
any thing left; therefore con/ciou/nc/s muft be ite 
eGential attribute. * Warrs's Logiek. 
30 2. In- 


CON. 


Internal fenfe of guilt, or mnocence. 
No man doubts of a Supreme Being, until, 
from the confcicu/nefs of his provocations, it be- 
come his intcreft there fhould be none. 
Goucrnment of the Tongue. 
Such ideas, no doubt, they would have had, 
had not their confci:u/nefs to themfelve?, of their 
ignorance of them, kept them from fo idle an at- 
tempt. Locke. 
An honeft mind is not in the power of a difho- 
neft: to break its peace, there muft be fome guilt 
or con{cioufne/se Pope. 
Co’nscript. adj. [from confcrite, Lat. ] 
A term ufed in fpeaking of the Roman 
fenators, who were called Parres con- 
JScripti, from their names being written 
in the regifter of the fenate. 
Conscri’pTion. 2./. (con/criptio, Latin. } 
An enrolling or regiftering. Dia. 
To CO’NSECRATE. vw. a. [confecro, Lat. ] 


1. To make facred ; to appropriate to fa- 
cred ufes. 

Enter into the holieft by the bloud of Jefus, by 

a new and living way which he hath cenfecrated for 


Us. Hib. x. 20. 
Shall I abufe this confecrated gift 
OF ftrength, again returning with my hair? Mil. 

A bifhop ought not to confecrate a church which 
the patron has built for filthy gain, and not for 
true devotion. Ayliffe. 

2. To dedicate inviolably to fome particu- 


his feparation, and hall bring a lamb of the firft 
year for a trefpafs offering. Numb, vie 12. 
3. To canonize. 
Co’nsecraTe. adj: [ from the verb. ] 
Conlecrated ; facred; devoted; devote; 
dedicatéd. 
The water confecrate for facrifice 

Appears all black. Waller. 
Should thou but hear I were licentious ; 

And that this body, confecrase to thee, 

By rufian luft fhould be contaminate. 

Shake/peare’s Comedy of Errours. 

The cardinal, ftanding before the choir, lets 

them know that they were affembled in that con- 

fecrate place to fing unto God. Bacon’s Henry Vil. 
Into thefe fecret fhades, cried fhe, 

How dar’ft thon be fo bold 
To enter, confecrare to me ; 

Or touch this hallow'd mold? Drayton’s Cyntbia. 


Co’nsecrator. 2. f [froin tonfecrate.] 
Qne that performs the rites by which 
any thing is devoted to facred purpofes. 

Whether it be not againft the notion of a fa- 
crament, that the conjecraror alone fhould partake 
of it. Atterbury. 

CONSECRATION. n. f. [from tonfecrate. | 

a. A rite or ceremony of dedicating and 
devoting things or perfons to the fervice 


of God, with an application of certain 


proper folemnities. Aylyffe’s Par. 


At the ere€tion and confecration as well of the 
tabernacle as uf the temple, it pleafed the Almighty 


to give a fign. Hocker. 
The coafecratio of his God is upon his head. 


Numb. vi. 7. 


We muf know that confecration makes not a 
place facred, but only folemnly declares it fo: the 
gft of the owner to’ God makes it God's, and 
South. 
2. The act of declaring one holy by ca- 


confeguent!y facred. 


nonization. 


faints. 


lowin by confequeace, 
‘ 


lar purpofe, or perfon: with to. 4 3 4 d 
“He fhall confecrate unto the Lord the days of | 2. Confequential ; regularly fucceeding. 
l 
| 


The calendar fwells with new confecrations of | 
- Hate. 
CO'NSECTARY. adj. [from con/earius, | 


Lat.] Confeqaent ; confequential; fol- 


CON 


From the Inconfiftent and contrary determina- 
tions thereof, confe@ary impieties and conclufions 
may arife. _ Brown. 

Co’nsectary. mf [from the adjective. ] 
Deduétion from premifes; confequence ; 
corollary. 

Thefe propofitions are confefaries drawn from 
the obfervations. Wocdevard’s Natural Hiftory. 

Consecu rion. n- f. (Confecutio, Latin. ] 
1. Train of confequences ; chain of de- 
ductions; concatenation of propofitions. 

Some confecutions are fo intimately and evidently 
cofinexed to or found in the premifes, that the 
conclufion is attained, and without any thing of 
ratiocinative progrefs. Hale. 

2. Succeffion. | 

In a quick confeenticn of the colours, the im- 

preffion of every colour remains in the fenforium. 
Newtons Opticks. 
3. In aftronomy. 

The month of confecution, or, as fome term it, 
of progreffion, is the {pace between one conjunc- 
tion of the moon with the fun unto another. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The moon makes four quarterly feafons within 
her little year, or month of confecution. Holder. 
CONSE’CUTIVE: adj. [confecutif, Fr.] 
1. Following in train; uninterrupted ; 
fucceffive. 

That obligation upon the lands did not come 
into difufe but by fifty confecutive years of exemp- 
tion. rbutbnot on Coins. 


oe Oe 


This is feeming to comprehend only tke a¢tians 

of a man, confecutive to volition. Locke. 

Conse’cuTIVELY. adv. [from confecu- 

tive.) A term ufed in the fchool phi- 

lofophy, in oppofition to antecedently, 
and fometimes to effectively or cau/ally. 
Dia 


To CONSE'MINATE. Vv. a. [confemino, Là- 
tin.) To fow different feeds together. 
Di&. 
Conse’nsion. x. f. [con/fenfio, Latin.] 
Agreement ; accord. 

A great number of fuch living and thinking 
particles could not poffibly, by their mutual con- 
tact, and preffing- and ftriking, compofe one greater 
individual animal, with one mind and underftand- 
ing, and a vital cénfenfion of the whole body. Bentley. 

CONSE’NT. 2. f. [con/en/us, Latin.] 
1. The a&t of yielding or confenting. 


| I am far from excufing or denying that compli- 
ance; for plenary cenfent it was not. King Cbarl:s.. 
When thou canft truly call thefe virtues thine, 


De wife and free, by heav'n’s confent and mine. 
Dryden's Perf. 
2. Concord; agreement; accord ; unity 
of opinion. 
The fighting winds would ftop there and admire, 
Learning conjent and concord from his lyre. 
Coal, Duvideis. 
3. Coherence with; relation to; corre- 


| fpondence. 
| 
} 


Demons found 
In fire, air, food, or under ground, 
Whofe power hath a true confent 
With planee, or with element. Milton. 
4. Tendency to one point; joint opera- 
tion. 

Such is the world’s great harmony, that fprings 

From union, order, full coafene of things. | Pope. 
ç. In phyfick. 

The perception one part has of another, by 
means of fome fibres and nerves common to them 
both; and thus the ftone in the bladder, by velli- 

| cating the fibres there, will affeét and draw them 
| fo into fpafms, as to affcé& the bowels in the fame 


em mm A 


CONSENTA’ NEOUS. 


manner by the ioteemediation of ncrvous threads, 


CON. 


and caufe a colick; and extend.their twiches fóme 
times to the ftomach, and occafion vomitings. 


Quincy. 


To Conse’ntT. v. n. [confentio, Latin.] 


1. To be of the fame mind ; to agree. 
Though what thou tell’ t fome doubt within mc 
move, . 
But more defire to hear, If thou confen?, 
The full relation. 


Milton, 
2. To co-operate to the fame end. ; 


3. To yield ; to give confent ; to allow; - 


to admit: with fo. 

_ Ye comets, fcourge the bad revolting ftars 

That have confented unto Henry's death. 

Siakefpeare’s Henry VI. 

In this we confent unto you, if ye will be as we be. 

: Genefis. 

What in fleep thou didft abhor to dream, * 

Waking thou never wilt confent to dos Milton. 
Their num’rous thunder would awake 

Doll earth, which does with heav'n confent 

To all they wrote. Waller. 


adj. [ confentaneus, 
Lat.] Agreable to; confiftent with. 

In the picture of Abraham facrificing his fon, 
Tfaac is defcribed a little boy; whith is not com= 
Jentaneous unto the circumftance of the text. 

Brewn's Vulgar Evrours. 

Tt will coft no pains to bring you to the know- 
ing, nor to the practice ; it being very agreeabie 
and confentaneous to every ofie’s natuie. 

Hammind's Pratica! Catechifm. 


ConsenTa NEOUSLY. adv. [from conen- 


tanéous.| Agreeably ; confiltently; fuit- 
ably. 
Paracelfus did not always write fo confentaneoufly 
to himfelf, that his opinions were confidently to be 
collected from every place of his writings, where he 
fcems to exprefs it. Boyle. 


CONSENTA NEOUSNESS. #. f. [from con- 


Jentaneous.| Agreement; confiftence. 
Dia. 


Con se°NTIENT, adj. [confentiens, Latin.] 


Agreeing; unitéd in opinion; not dif- 
fering in fentiment. 


The authority due to the cénfentiest judgment 
and pra@tice of the univerfal church. 


Oxford Reafons againft the Covenant. 


CO’NSEQUENCE. mf. [ confequentia, . 


Latin. 


1. That which follows from any caufe or 
principle. 
2. Event; effet of a caufe. 
Spirits that know 
All mortal confeguences have pronounc’d it. 


Shakelpeare’s Macbeth. 
Shun the bitter corfeguence; for knows 


The day thou eateft thereof, thou fhalt die. 


3. Propofition collected from the agree- 
ment of other previous propofitions ; 
deduétion ; conclufion. 

- It is no good confequence, that Teafon aims at 
our being happy, therefore it forbids all voluntary 
fulferings. i Decay of Piety. 

4. The laft propofition of a fyllogifm: as, 


evbat is commanded by cur Saviour is our 


duty 5 prayer is commanded, cont. therefore 
prayer is our duty. 
Can fyllogifm fet things right ? F 

No, majors foon with minors fight: 

Or, both in friendly confort join’d, 

The confeguence limps falfe behind. Prior. 

5. Concatenation of caufes and effects ; 
confecution. 

Sorrow being the natural and direct offer of fin, 
that which firt brought fin into the world, muft, 
by neceilary confegucece, bring in furrow toos 5; 

iecelt 


Miltone - 


mEn 


CON 


I felt 
That T muf afer thee; with this thy fon $ 
Such fatal confequesce unites us three. 
Bfilton’s Paradife Loft. 
6. That which uces’confequences ; in- 
fluence; tendency. 

Afferted without any colour of fcripture-proof ; 
it is of very ill confeguence to the fuperRruGing of 
good life. Hammond. 

7. Importance; moment. 

The inftrumeats of darknefs 
Win us with honet trifes, to tetrav us 
In deepeft confeguence. Shake/peare’s Machetb. 

The anger of Achilles was of fuch confeguence, 
that it embroiled the kings of Greece. 

re. Addifen’s SpeGator. 

Their peopie are funk in poverty, ignorance, and 
cowardice ; and of as little c:njeguemce as women 
and children. Swift. 

CONSEQUENT. adj. [confequens, Latin. ] 
1. Following by rational deduction. 
2. Following as the effect of a caufe: with 


10. 

It was not a power poffible to be inherited, be- 
caufe the right was cosfeguent toy and built on, an 
act perfecfly perfonal. Locke. 

3. Sometimes with upon. 

This fatisfaction or diffatisfaftion, confequent 
upon.a man's acting fuitably or unfuitably to con- 
{cience, is a principle not cafily w be worn out. 

South. 
CONSEQUENT. mf x 
1. Confequence ; that which follows from 
previous propofitions by rational deduc- 
tion. 

Doth it follow that they, being not the people 
of God, are in notbing to be followed? This 
confequent were good, if only the cuftom of the 
people of Gad is to be obferved. Hooker. 

2. Effect; that which follows an acting 
caufe. 

‘They were ill paid ; and they were ill governed, 
which is always:a con/equent of ill payment. 

Davies on Ireland. 
He could fee confeguents yet dormant in their 
principles, and effects, yet unborn. South. 
CONSEQUENTIAL. adj. [from confequent.] 
1. Produced by the neceflary concatena- 
tion of effeéts to caufes. 

We fometimes wrangle, when we fhould debate ; 
A confequential ill which freedom draws ; 

A bad eft, but from a noble caufe. Prior. 
2. Having the confequences juftly connect- 
ed with the premifes ; conclufive. 

Though thefe kind of arguments may fecm ob- 
fcure ; yet, upon a due confideration of them, 
they are highly confeguential and concludent to my 


purpofe. > Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
ConseQUuE NTIALLY. adv. from confe- 
quential.] 


1. With juft deduétion of confequences ; 
with right connexion of ideas. 

No body writes a book without meaning fome- 
thing, thongh he may not have the faculty of 
writing confequentially, and exprefling hia meaning. 

Addiyon’s Whig Examiner. 
2. By confequence ; not immediately ; 
eventually. 

This relation is fo neceffary, that God himfelf 
cannot difcharge a rational creature ftom it; al- 
though confequentially indeed he may do fo, by the 
annihilation of fuch creatures. Seb. 

3. In a regular feries. 

Were a man a'king in his dreams, and a beggar 
awake, and dreamt ecafeguentially, andin continued 
unbroken fchemes, would he be in reality a king 
or a beggar ? Addifon. 

ConseQue’NTIALNess, z. f [from con- 
feqrential.} Regular confecution of dif- 
courfe, Dis. 


CON 


Co’nsequenti.y-adv. [from con/eguent.] 
1. By confequence ; neceflarily ; inevita- 
bly : -by the connexion of effects to their 


caufes. 

In the moft perfect poem a perfect idea was re- 
quired, and confeguent/y all poets ought rather to 
imitate ite Dryden. 

‘The place of the feveral forts of terreftrial mat- 
ter, fulained in the fluid, being contingent and 
uncertain, their intermixtures with each other are 
confeguertly fo. Woodward. 

2. In confequence ; purfuantly. 

There is confeguently, upon this diftinguithing 
principle, an inward fatisfaction or diffatisfaction 
in the heart of every man, after good or evil. Sourb. 


Co’xnsequentness. 2. f. [from conj- 


quent.) Regular connexion of propofi- 
tions ; confecution of difcourfe. 
Let them examine the confequentne/s of the whole 
body oï the doctrine I deliver. 
Digby on the Soul, Dedication. 


Conse RVABLB adj. [from confervo, Lat. 


to keep.] Capable of being kept, or 


maintained. 
Conservancy. a. f [from confervans, 


Lat.] Courts held by the Lord Mayor 
of London, for the prefervation of the 


fifhery on the river Thames, are called 
Courts of Conjervancy. 
CONSERVA TION, 2. f. [confervatio, Lat. | 


1. The aét of preferving ; care to keep 
from perifhing ; continuance ; protec- 


tion. 


™ ‘Though there do indeed happen fome alterations 
in the globe, yet they are fuch as tend rather to 
the benefit and conferwuticn of the earth, and its 
productions, than to the diforder and deftruétion 
Wvodward’s Naturai Hiftory. 


of both. 
2. Prefervation from corruption. 


It is an enquiry of excellent ufe, to enquire of 
the means of preventing:or ftaying of putrefaQtion ; 
for therein confifteth the means of confervation ot 
` Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 


Conse’ gvaTive. adj. [from confervo, La- 
Having the power of oppofing 


bodies. 


tin. ] 
diminution or injury. 


‘The fphetical figure, as to all heavenly bodies, 
fo it agreeth to tight, as the moft perfect and con- 
Peacham. 
Conserva ror. n. f [Latin.] Preferver ; 

one that has the care or office of keeping 


fervative of all others. 


any thing from detriment, diminution, 
or extin¢tion. 


For that you declare that you have many fick 
amongft you, he was warned by the confervator of 


the city, that he fhould keep at adiftance. 
Bacon's New Atlantis: 


The lords of the fecret council were likewife 


made ¢onfervarors of the peace of the two king- 


doms, during the intervals of parliament. C/arend. 
Such individuals as are the Gingle corfervators of 


their own fpecies. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Conservatory. 2. A. [from confervo, 
Lat.] A place where any thing is kept 
in a manner proper to its peculiar na- 
ture, as, fifh in a pond, corn in a gra- 
nary. 
A corfervatory of {now anilicc, fuch as they uke 
for delicacy. to'cool wine in fummer. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftcry. 
You may fect yourtender trees and plants, with 
the windows and doors of the greenhoufes and 


confervatories opcn, for eight or ten days before 
April. Evelyn's Kalerda-. 


The water difpenfed to the earth and atmofpherc 
bythe great abyfs, that {ubterrancan. conferwatory, 
is by that meansercftored back. 


Bvdward's Natural Hiftery. | 
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CONSERVATORY. adje Having a prefer- 
vative quality. Dias 
To CONSE’RVE. v.a. [confervo, Latin. } 
1. To preferve without lois or detriment. 
Nothing was loft out of thefe ftores, fince the 
art of conferving what othcrs have gained in know- 
ledge is ealy. * Temples 
They will be able to conferwe their properties 
unchanged in, pafling through feveral. mediums; 
which is another condition of the rays of light. 
Newton's Of ti ki 


2. To candy or pickle fruit. 
Conserve. x. /. [from the verb. ] 


1. A fweatmeat made of the in{piffated 
juices of fruit, boiled with jugar till 
they will harden and candy. 

Will *t pleafe your honour, tate of thefe con- 

Serves ? Spakefpeare. 

They have in Turky and the Eatt certain con- 
fections, which they call fervets, which are like to 
candied conferves, and are made of fugar and le- 
mons, Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

The more coft they were at, and the more 
fwects they beftowed upon them, the more their cox- 
ferves Ruak. Dennis. 

2. A confervatory or place in which any 
thing is kept. This fenfe is unnfual. 

Tuberofes will not endure the wet of this fea- 
fon; thercfore fet the pots into your conferve, and 
keep them dry. Evelyn’s Kafeudar. 

Conse’rver. x. A. [from con/fer-ve.] 

1. A layer up; a repofiter; one that 
preferves any thing from lofs or dimi- 
nution. 

He hath been moft induftrious both collector 
and confcrwer of choice pieces in that kinde | 

Hayward. 

In the Eaftern regions there feems to have been 
a general cuftom of the priefts having been the per- 
petual confervers of knowledge and ftory. Temple. 

2. A preparer of conferves. 

Consession. n. f [confefio, Latin.] A 

fitting together. 

Conse’ssor. z. f. [Latin.] One that fits 
with others, Dia. 

To CONSVDER. v. a. [confidero, Latin.} 

1. Tothink upon with care ; to ponder ; 
to examine ; to fift; to ftudy. 

At our more confider'd time we'll read, 
Anfwer, and think upon this bufinefs. 

Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

2. To take into the view; not to omit in 
the examination. 

It feems neceffary, in the choice of perfons for 
greater employments, to confider their bodies as 
well as their minds, and ages and health as well as 
their abilities. ' Temple. 

3- To have regard to; to refpect; not to 
defpife. 

Let us confider. one another to provoke unto love, 
and to good works. Hebriws, x. 24. 

4. In the imperative mood it is a kind of 
interjection ; a word whereby attention 
is Jummoned. 

£ Confiler, 

Thy life hath yet been private, molt part fpent 
At home. Milton's Puradife Regained. 

5- To requite; to reward one for his 
trouble. i 

Take away with thee the very fervices ¢iou haft 
done, which if I have not enough confidercd, to be 
morc thankrul to thee Mhali be my Rudy. 

; Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tales 

To CONSIDER. Ve M. 

1. To think maturcly 3 not-to judge hafily 
or rafhily. 

None confdereth in his heart, neither is ‘there 
knowl-dge por understanding, jaiai, xliv. 1. 


3 D2 2. To 


CON 


2. To deliberate; to work in the mind. 
Widow, we will confer of your fuit; 
And come fome other time to know our mind. 
Stakelpeare’s Henry V1. 
Such _a treatife might be conlulted by jurymen, 
before they cenfider ot their verdict. Swift. 
3. To doubt; to hefitate. 
Many maz‘d confidcrings did throng, 
And prefs‘d in with this caution. Séak. H. VIIL 
"Twas grief no more, or grief and rage were one 
Within her foul ; at lait "twas rage alone; 
Which, burning upwards, in fucceffion dries 
The tess that itood confilering in her eyes. 
Dryden's Fables. 
CONSIDERABLE. adj. [from confider.] 
1. Worthy of confideration ; worthy of 


regard and attention. 
i Eternity is infinitely the moft confderable dura- 
tion. Tilletfon. 
It is corfiderable, that fome urns have had in- 
{criptions on them, exoreffing that the lamps were 
burning. Wilkins. 
2. Refpectable ; above neglect; deferving 


notice. 

Men confidcrable in all worthy profeffions, emi- 
nent in many ways of life. Sprate’s Sermons. 

lam fo cosfiderab/e a man, that I cannot have 
lefs than forty hilling: a year. Addif. Freebolder. 

3. Important; valuable. 

Chrift, inftead of applauding St. Peter's zeal, 
upbraided his abfurdity, that could think his mean 
aids confiderabie to him, who could command le- 
gions of angels to his refcue. Decay of Piety. 

In painting, not every a@ion, nor every perfon, 
is confiderable enough to enter into the cloth. 

Dryden's Dufrefney. 

Many can make themfelves makters of as con- 

Siderable chtates as thofe who have the greate(t.por- 

tions of land. Addijcn. 

4- More than a little. It has a middle 
fignification between little and great. 

Many brought in very confiderable fums of mo- 
ney. Clarendon. 

Very probably a confiderable part of the earth is 
yet unknown. Wilkins. 

Thofe earthy particles, when they came to be 
colleéted, would conftitute a body of a very con- 
fiderable thicknefs and folidity. 

Burnet’s Theory of tbe Earth. 

Every cough, though fevere, and of fome con- 
Sderable continuance, is not of a confumptive na- 
ture, nor prefages diffolution and the grave. 

Blackmore. 

CONSI'DERABLENESS. 2. f [from confi- 
derable.] Importance; dignity; mo- 
ment; value ; defert ; a claim to notice. 

We muft not always meafure the ccnfiderablene/s 
of things by their moft obvious and immediate 
ufefulnefs, but by their fitnefs to make or contri- 
bute to the difcovery of things highly ufeful. 

Boyle. 

Their moft flight and trivial occurrences, by 
being theirs, they think acquire a confiderablenefs, 
and are forcibly impofed upon the company. 

Geveramen: of the Tongue. 

CONSIDERABLY. adv. [from confider- 
able.) 

1. Ina degree deferving notice, though 


not the highett. 

And Europe Rill confiderably gains 

Both by their good example and thcir pains. 
$ Rofcommon. 
a. With importance ; importantly. 

I defire no fort of favour fo much, as that of 
ferving you more confideratly than I have been 
yet able to do. s Pope. 

CONSIDERANCE. n. f. [from corfider.] 
Confideration ; reflection ; fober thought. 

After this cold confderance, fentence me ; 

And, as you are a king, fpeak in your ftate 
What I lave done tbag mifbecame my place. 
Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 


CON 


CONSIDERATE. adj. [confideratus, Lat.) 
1. Serious; given to confideration ; prus 
dent ; not rath ; not negligent. 
I will converfe with iron-witted fools, 
And unrefpcétive boys: none are for me, 
That loak into me with confiderate eyese 
Shakefpeare’s Richard WI. 
Eneas is patient, confiderate, and careful of his 
people. Dryden's Fables, Preface. 
J grant it to be in many cafes certain, that it is 
fuch as a ¢onfiderate man may prudently rely and 
proceed upon, and hath no juft caufe to doubt of. 
Tillotfon. 
The expediency, in the prefent junéture, may 
appear to every confiderate mane Addifen. 


2. Having refpect to; regardful. Little 
ufed. > 


Though they will do nothing for virtue, yet 
they may be prefumed more confiderate of praife. 
Decay of Piety. 
3. Moderate ; not rigorous. This fenfe is 
much ufed in converfation. 


ConsiDERATELY. adv. [from confide- 
rate.}| Calmly; coolly ; prudently. 
Circumftances are of fuch force, as they fway 
an ordinary judgment of a wife man, not fully and 
confidcratcly pondering the matter. 
Bacon's Colours of Gcod and Evil. 
ConsiDERATENESS. n, f. [from confi- 
derate.) The quality of being confi- 
derate ; prudence. Dif. 


CONSIDERATION. n. J. [from confider.] 


1. The act of confidering; mental view ; 
regard; notice. 


As to prefent happinefs and mifery, when that 


alone comes in confideration, and the confequences 
are removed, a man never chufes amifs. Locke. 


2. Mature thought; prudence; ferious 


deliberation. 

Let us think with confidcration, and confider with 
acknowledging, and acknowledge with admira- 
tion. Sidney. 

The breath no fooner left his father’s body, 

But that his wildnefs mortified in him ; 

Confideration, \ike an angel, came, 

And whipt th’ offending Adam out of him. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 


3. Contemplation ; meditation upon any |. 


thing. 

The love you bear to Mopfa hath brought you 
to the confideration of her virtues, and that ccr- 
fideration may have made you the more virtuous, 
and fo the more worthy. Sidney. 


4. Importance; claim to notice; worthi- 


nels of regard. 

Lucan is the only author of confideration among 
the Latin poets, who was not explained for the 
ufe of the dauphin; becaufe the whole Pharfalia 
would have been a fatire upon the French form of 
government. à Addifon's Freebolder. 

5- Equivalent ; compenfation. 

We are provident enough not to part with any 
thing ferviceable to our bodies under a good confi- 
deration, but make little account of our fouls. 

Ray on the Creation. 

Foreigners can never take our bills for pay- 
ment, though they might pafs as valuable confide- 
rations among our own people. Locke. 


6. Motive of aétion; influence; ground 
of conduct. 


The confideraticn, in regard whereof the law 
forbiddeth thefe things, was not becaufe thofe na- 
tions did ufe them. Heoker. 

He had been made general upon very partial, 
and not enough deliberated, comfiderations. Clarend. 

He was obliged, antecedent to all other confide- 
raticas, to fearch an afylum. Dryden. 

The world cannot pardon your concealing it, on 
the fame con/ideraticn. Dryden. 
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7. Reafon; ground of concluding. 

Not led by any commandment, yet moved with 
fuch confiderations as have been before fet down. 

Hooker. 

Ufes, not thought upon before, be reafonable 

caufes of retaining that which other confiderations 

did procure to be inftituted. Hooker. 

8. [In law.] Confiderution is the material 
caufe of a contract, without which no 
contract bindeth. It is either exprefied, 
as if a man bargain to give twenty 
fhillings for a horfe ; or elfe implied, as 
when a man comes into an inn, and 
taking both meat and lodging for him- 
felf and his horfe, without bargaining 
with the hoft, if he difcharge not the 
houfe, the hoit may ttay his horfe. 

Cowell. 

Consiperer. æ. /. [from cozfider.] A 
man of reflection ; a thinker. 

A vain applaufe of wit for an impious jeft, or 
of realon for a deep confidcrer. 
Government of the Tongurs 

Consi’perinc. [This is a kind of con- 
junction: it had been more grammati- 
cally written coxfidered; vå, French; 
but confidering is always ufed.j If allow. 
ance be made for. l 

It is not poffible to act otherwife, confidering 
the weaknefs of our nature. Spellatcre 

Yo CONSIGN. v. a. [configno, Lat.] 

1. To give to another any thing, with the 
right to it, in a formal manner; to 
give into other hands; to transfer: 
fometimes with fo, fometimes over to. 

Men, by tree gift, confign cver a place to the Di- 
vine worthip. South. 
Moft I pafs ° 

Again to nothing, when this vital breath 
Ceafing, configns me o'er to reft and death? Prior. 
At the day of general account, good men «are 
then to_be ccnfigned ewer to another itate, a {tate of 
everlafting love and charity. Atterbury. 

2. To appropriate ; to quit for a certain 
purpofe. 

The French commander configned it to the ufe 
for which it was intended by the donor. 
Dryden's Fables, Dedication. 

3. To commit ; to entrutt. 

The four evangelifts configned to writing that 
hiftory. Addifon. 
Atrides, parting for the Trojan war, 
Confign'd the youthful confort to his care. 


d Pope's Ody [Tey 
To CONSIGN. U. m 


1. To fubmit to the fame terms with an- 
other. This is not now in ufe. 

Thou haft finifb’d joy and moan; 

All lovers young, all lovers muft 
Confign to thee, and come to duft, Sbake/p. Cymb. 
2. To fign; to confent to. Obfolete. 

A maid yet rofed over with the virgin crimfon 
of modefty: it were a hard condition for a maid 
to confign to. Shake/peare, 

Consicna T10N. n. f. [from confign.] 

1. The aét of configning; the a@ by 
which any thing is delivered up to an- 
other. 

As the hope of falvation is a good difpofition 
towards it, fo is defpair a certain cos/ignation to 
eternal ruine Taylor. 

2. The aét of figning. 

If we find that ve increafe in duty, then we 
may look upon the tradition of the holy facra- 
mental fymbols as a direct confignation of pardon. 

Taylor's Worthy Communicant, 


CONSIGNMENT. x. /. [from confign.] 
1, The act of configning. 
2. The 
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‘2. Thewriting by which any thing is con- 


figned. 


Consi’MILar, ad. [from confimilis, La- 


tin.] Having one gommon refemblance. 
e Dif. 


Jo CONSI’ST. v.a. [conf/to, Latin.) 


+ 


1. To fubfift; not to perilh. 

He is before all things, and by him all things 
confi. J ~ _ __ Cajiani. 
z. To continue fixed, without diffipation. 

Flame doth not mingle with flame, as air doth 
with air, or water with water, but only remaineth 
contiguous; as it cometh to pafs betwixt conffting 
bodies. Bacon's Natural Hiftcry. 

It is againft the nature of water, being a flexible 
and ponderous body, to con//# and ftay itfelf, and 
not fall to the lower parts abuut it. 

l Brerewood on Languages. 
3. To be comprifed; to be contained. 

I pretend not to tie the hands of artiits, whofe 
fkill confffs only in a certain manner which they 
have affected. Dryden. 

A great beauty of letters does often conf in 
little paffages of private converfation, and refe- 
rences to particular matters. Kalb. 

4. To be compofed. 

The land would con/ift of plains, and vallies, and 
mountains, according as the pieces of this ruin 
were difpofed. Burnet. 

5 To have being concurrently ; to co- 
exit. F 

Neceffity and eleétion cannot conf? together in 

the fame aé&. Bramball agew7! Hobées. 
6. To agree ; not to oppofe ; not to con- 
tradict ; not to counteract: it has avith 


before the thing compared, or coexiftent. 
His majetty wouid he willing to confent to any 
thing that could confi? with his confcience and 
honour. Clarendcn. 
Nothing but what may eafilyAcn/i? with your 
plenty, your profperity, is requctted of you. 
Sprats’s Sermons. 
You could not help beftowing more than is 
confifing vith the fortune of a private man, or with 
the will of any but an Alexander. 
Dryden's Falles, Dedicaticn. 
It cannot conf? with the Divine Attributes, that 
the impious man’s joys fhould, upon the whole, 
exceed thofe of the upright. Atterbury. 
Health confifis with temperance alone. Pope. 
Type only way of fecuring the conttitution will 
be by lefflening the power of domeftick adverfaries, 


as much as can confff witb lenity. Swift. 
Consi’stence. } 2. f. [confiftentia, low 
Consistency. § Latin.) 


1. State with refpe& to material exiftence. 
Water, being divided, maketh many circles, till 
it reftore itfelf to the natural confificnce. 
Bacen's Natural Hiftory. 
The confiflencies of bodies are very divers : denfe, 
rare, targible, pneumatical, volatile, fixed, deter- 
minate, indeterminate, hard, and foft. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
There is the fame neceffity for the Divine in- 
fluence and regimen, to order and govern, conferve 
and keep together, the univerfe in that con/i/fence it 
hath received, as it was at firft to give it, before ic 
could receive it. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Í carried on my enquiries farther, to try whether 
this rifing world, when formed and finifhed, would 
continue always the fame, in the fame form, ftruc- 
ture, and confiffency. Burnet. 
2. Degree of denfenefs or rarity. 
Let the expreffed juices be boiled into the con- 
fence of a fyrup. Arbutbnst on Aliments. 
3. Subftance; form; make. 
His friendfhip is of a noble make, and a lafting 
confipency. 
4. Durable or lafting ftate. 
Meditation will confirm refolutions of good, and 
give them a durable confiftence in the foul, Hammond. 


5- Agreement with itfelf, or with any 


6. A fate of reft, in which things capable 


Consi‘sTENT. adj. [confiftens, Lat. } 


South's Sermons. 


CON 

Patridge and Stanhope were condemned as con- 

fociates in the eonfpiracy of Somerfet. Hayward. 
To CONSO’CIATE. v.a. [confecio, Lat.] 
1. To unite; to join. 

Generaily the beft outward fhapes are, alfo the 
Kkelicit to be confociated with good inward facul- 
tics. Wotton on Educaticne 

z. Tocement; to hold together. 

The ancient philofophers aiways brought in a 
fupernatural principle to unite and confociate the 
parts of the chaos. Burnete 

To Conso’ciaTe. v.n. To coalefce ; to 
unite. 

If they cohered, yet by the next confli@ with 
other atoms they might be feparated again, with- 
out ever confociating into the huge condenfe bodies 
of planets. Bentley's Sermons. 


Consocra TION. 2x. f. [fromconfociate. } 

1. Alliance. 

There is fuch a confociation of offices between 
the prince and whom his favour breeds, that they 
may help to fuftain his power, as he their know- 
ledge. Ben ‘Fonfon's Difcoveriess 

2, Union; intimacy; companionfhip. 

By fo long and fo various conjociation with a 
prince, he had now gotten, as it were, two lives in 
his own fortune and greatnefs. Wotton. 

Conso'LraBLe. adj. [from confole.} ‘That 
which admits comfort. 

To CO'NSOLATE. v. a. [confolor, Latin.] 
To comfort; to confole; to footh in 
mifery. Not much unfed. 

} will be gone, 
That pitiful rumour may report my flight, 
To confolate thine ear. 
Shakefpeare’s Alls well that ends welt. 

What may fomewhat conflate all men that 
honour virtue, we do not difcover the latter {cence 
of his mifery in authors of antiquity. 

Brown's Vulgar Ervourt 

ConsoLa TION. 2. f. [con/olatio, Latin. ] 
Comfort; alleviation of mifery ; fuch 
alleviation as is produced by partial re- 
medies. 

We, that were in the jaws of death, were now 
brought into a place where we found nothing but 
confolations. Bacone 

Againft fuch cruelties, 
With inward confolations recompens'd ; 
And oft fupported fo, as fhall amaze 
Their proudeft perfecytors. Milton's Paradife Loft, 

Let the righicous perfevere with patience, fup- 
ported with this confolation, that their labour fhall 
not be in vain. Rogerse 

Conso.a ror. 2. f. [Lat.] A comforter. 

CONSO'LATORY. 2. f. [from conflate.) A 
fpeech or writing containing topicks of 
comfort. 
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Thefe are fundamental truths that lie at the 
bottom, the balis upon which many others reft, 
and in which they have their con/iffencies teeming 
and rich in ftore, with which they turnih the 
mind. Locke. 


other thing ; congruity; uniformity. 
That confffeacy of behaviour, whereby he in- 

flexibly purfues thofe meafures which appear the 

moft juft and equitable. Addifon’s Frecbolder. 


of growth or decreafe continue for fome 
time ata ftand, without either; as the 
growth, confificnce, and return. Chamb. 


1. Not contradictory ; not oppofed. 
With reference to fucha lord, to ferve, and to be 
free, are terms not confffent only, but equivalent. 
, South. 
A great part of their politicks others.do not 
think con/iftent with honour to prattife. 
Addif n en Italy. 
On their own axis as the planets run, 
Yet make at once their circle round the fun ; 
So two confiflent motions act the foul, 
And one regards itfelf, and one tie whole. 
Pepe's Effays. 
Shew me one that has it in his power 
To a&t confifient with himfelf an hour. Pope. 
The fool conffent, and the falle fincere. Pope. 
2. Firm; not fluid. 
Peftilential miafms infinuate into the humoral 
and confifent parts of the body. 
Harwey on Confumptions. 
The fand, contained within the Meil, becoming 
folid and confifent, at the fame tire that of the 
ftratum without it did. Woodward's Nat. Hif. 
Consr’stentLy. adv. [from con/ifent.] 
Without contradiction ; agreeably. 
The Pheenicians are of this charaéter, and the 


poet defcribes them confifently with it: they are 
proud, idle, and effeminate. Broome. 


CONSISTORIAL. adj. [from confffory.] 
Relating to the ecclefiaitical court. 

An official, or chancellor, has the farne con/iflo- 
rial audience with the bihop himfelf that deputes 
him. Aysliffe’s Parergon. 

CO’NSISTORY. 2./. [corfjlorium, Lat. ] 
1. The place of juftice in the court Chrif- 


tian. Cowell. 
An offer was made, that, for every one miniftcr, 
there fhould be two of the people to fit and give 
voice in the eccleftattical confiftsry. Hooker, Pref. 
Pius was then hearing of cautes in con/iftory. 
Bacon. 
Chrift himfelf, in that great con/ifory, 
deign- to itep down from his throne. 


2. The affembly of cardinals. 
How far I've proceeded, 
Or how far further fhall, is warranted 
By a commiffion trom the conjiftory, 
Yeathewhcele conff'ry of Rome. Shak. H. VIII. 
A late prelate, of remarkable zeal for the 
church, were religions to be tried by lives, would 
have lived down the pope aad the whole ccnfffory. 
Atterbury. 


fhal) 
South. 


Confolatories writ 
With ftudied argument, and much perfuafion 
fought, 
Lenient of grief and anxious thought. 
Milton's Azonifles. 

ConsoLatory. adj. [from con/olate. } 
Tending to give comfort. 

To CONSO’LE. v. a. [confolor, Lat.] To 
comfort; to cheer; to free from the 
fenfe of mifery.« 

Others the fyren fifters compafs round, 
And cmpty heads confole with empty found. 
Pope's Dunciad. 

CONSO’LE. n. f. [French.} In architec- 
ture, is a part or member projecting in 
manner of a bracket, or fhoulder-piece, 
ferving to fupport a cornice, butt, vafe, 
beam, and frequently ufed as keys of 
arches. Chambers. 

Conso Ler. 2. f. [from confole.] One that 
gives comfort. 


3. Any folemn affembly. 
In mid air 
To council fummons all his mighty peers 
Within thick clouds, and dark, tenfold involv'd, 
A gloomy ccnfiftory. _ Milton's Paradife Regained. 
At Jove’s affent, the deities around 
In folemn state the confitory crown'd. 
“Pepës Statius 
4. Place of refidence. 
My other felf, my counfel’s conffory, my oracle, 
I, as a child, will go by thy direttion. 
Sbake[peare's Richard T11. 
Conso’c1ate. n. f. [from con/ocio, Lat. ] 
An accomplice; a confederate ; a part- 
ner. 


6 Pride 
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Pride once more appears upon the ftage, ss the 
great cowfoler of the mifcries of man. 
Comment. on Pope's Effay on Man. 
Conso LIDANT. adj. (from confolidete. | 
That which has the quality of uniting 
wounds. 
To CONSOLIDATE. v. a. [confolider, 
Fr. feldus, Latin.] 
1. ‘To form into a compaé& and folid body ; 
to harden ; to unite into a folid mafs. 
The word may be rendered, either he ftretched, 
or he fixed and confolidatcd, the earth above the 
Wales Se Burnet’s Thesry. 
The effect of fpirits in ftopping hemorrhages, 
and cenfzlidatirg the fibres, is well known to. chi- 
rurgeons. - Arbuthnot. 
2. To combine or unite two parliamentary 
bills into one. : 
To ConsOLIDATE. v. x. To grow firm, 
hard, or folid. 
In hurts and ulcers in the head, drynefs maketh 
thein more apt to confilidate. Bacon's Nat. Hiftory. 
The fandy, fparry, and flinty matter was then 
foft, and fufceptible of any form in thele fhelly 
moulds ; and it confolidatcd and became hard atter- 
wards. Woodward's Nat. Hiftory, 
CONSOLIDA rion. n. f. [from confolidate. } 
1. The att of uniting into a folid mafs. 
The confolidation of the marble, and of the fone, 
did not fall out at random. Woodward's Nar. Hif. 
2. The annexing of one bill in parliament 
to another. 
3. In law, it is ufed for the combining and 
uniting of two benefices in one. Covell. 


Conso’LipaTive. adj. [from confolidate. ] 
That which has the quality of healing 
wounds. Di&. 


Co’Nsonance. ) n. f. [ confonance, Fr. 
Co’nsonancy. $ confonans, Lat.] 
1. Accord of found. 

The two principal confonances that moft ravifh 
the ear, are, by the con(ent of all nature, the fifth 
and the odfavee Wetten. 

And winds and waters flow’d 
In cenfonance. Thomfon’s Spring. 
2. Confiftency ; congruence; agreeable- 
nefs. 

Such decifions held confonancy and congruity 

with refolutions and decifions of tormer times. 
Hales Law cf England. 

I have fet down this, to thew the perfect con/o- 
rancy of our pgrfecuted church to the doétrine of 
{criptu:candantiquity. Hammonden Fundamentals. 

3- Agreement; concord; friendfhip. A 
fenie now not ufed. 

Let me conjure. you by the rights of our fellow- 
fhip, by the confonancy of our youth. 

Shakej/peare’s Hamlet. 


CO’NSONANT. adj. [ confonans, Lat.] 


Agreeable ; according; confiftent: fol- | 


lowed by either with or to. 

Were it confznant unto veafon to divorce thefe two 
fentences, the former of which doth fhew how the 
latter ie reftrained. Hockers 

That where much is given there shall be much 
required, is a thing confoncnt. with natural equity. 

Decay of Piety. 

Religion looks confonant to itfelf. Decay of Picty. 

He difcovers how confonant the account which 
Mofes hath left of the primitive earth, js to this 
from nature. Woodward. 


Consonant. a. f. [confonans, Latin.] A 
letter which cannot be founded, or but 
imperfectly, by itfelf. 

In all vowels the»paffage of the mouth is open 
and free, without any appulfe of an organ of {pecch 
to another: but in ail confonants there is an appulfe 
ot the organs, fometimes (if you abftract the 
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Coxso'r TABLE, adj. [from confort.] To 
be compared with to be ranked with; 
fuitable. Not ufed. 

He was conjtrtabke to Charles Brandon, under 
Henry YII, who was equal to him. Witten. 

Cowso’ation. 2. fe [ confortio, Latin. j 
Partnerfhip ; fellowfhip; fociety. D:a. 

Conspe’ctasLe. adj. [from con/préaus, 
Latin.] Eafy to be feen. Dida. 

Conspectuity. n. f. [from con/pefus, 
Latin.] Sight; view ; fenfe of feeing. 
This word is, I believe, peculiar ‘to 
Shake/peare, and perhaps corrupt. 


What harm can your biffon confpcEuities glean 
out of this character ? Shakefpeare’s Ccriclanus. 


Conspe rsion. n. f. [con/perfio, Lat.] A 
fprinkling about. . Dia. 


Coxspicuiry. n. f. [from con/picuous.] 
Brightnefs ; favourablenefs to the fight. 
If this definition be clearer than the thing de- 
fined, midnight may vie for conjpicuiry with noon. 
Gianville's Scepfise 
CONSPICUOUS. adj. [con/picuus, Lat.) 
1. Obvious to the fight ; teen ata diftance. 
Or come I lefs conjpiguous ? Or what change 
Abfents thee? — Milton's Paradife Loft. 
2. Eminent; famous; diitinguifhed. 
He attributed to each of them that¥irtue which 
he thought mof conjpicuous in them. 
Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication. 
Thy father’s merit points thee out to view 
And fcis thee in the faireft point of light, — 
To make thy virtues or thy faults con/prcvoxs. 


Mddifon"s Cato. 
The heufe of lords, 


Confpicuous {cene ! Pope's Epifi. of Horace. 
Conspi’cuousLy.adv. [from con/picuous.] 
t. Obvioufly to the view. 

Thefe methods may be preferved confpicucufly, 
and intirely diftind. Watis’s Logicke 

2. Eminently ; famoufly ; remarkably. 

Consprcuousness. m fe [from coa/pi- 
cuous. | 

1. Expofure to the view; ftate of being 
vifibJe ata diftance. 

Looked on with fuch a weak light, they appear 
well proportioned fabricks; yet they appear {o but 
in that twilight, which is requifite to their csajpi- 
cuoufnefs. Boyle's Proem. Fifay. 

2. Eminence; fame; celebrity. 
Their writings attract more readers by. the au- 
thor’s confpicueufne/se Boyle on Colours. 
CONSPIRACY. a. f. [con/piratio, Latin. } 
1. A- private agreement among {feveral 
perfons to commit fome crime; a plot; 
a concerted treafon. 
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esrfonants from the vowels) wholly precluding, all 
faund ; and, in a!l of them, more or iefs chucking 
and abetting, it. , Holder's Elemints of Speech. 

He confidered thefe as they hal a greater mix- 
ture of vowels or conjararts, and accordingly eni- 
ployed them as the vérfe required a greater finooth- 
nefse Lopes Effay on Homer. 

Co’nsonantry. adv. (from conrforant.] 
Confiltently ; agreeably. 

This as confenantly it preacheth, teacheth, and 

delivercth, a3 if but one tongue did (peak for all. 
Hooker. 

Ourfelves are formed according to that mini 
which frames things confonantly to their refpective 
Naturcse Glanville s Scepfis. 

If he will fpeak*corfonantly to himfelt, he muft 
fay that happened in the original conftitutian. 

Tillotfon. 
Co'nsonantness. n. f. [from confonant.] 
Agreeablenefs ; contiftency. Dia, 
Co’nsonous. adj. (confonus, Lat.] Agree- 
ing in found ; fymphonious. 
Consopia’rion. a. /. [from confopio, La- 
tin.] The att of laying to fleep. Little 
in ufe. 

One of his maxims is, that a total abftinence | 
from intemperance is no more philofophy, than a 
total con/spiaticr of the fenfes is repole. 

Dighy to Pope. 

CO’NSORT. n.f. [confers, Latin. It had 

anciently the accent on the latter-fylla- 

ble, but has it now onthe former. Milton 
has ufed them both. ] 


1. Companion; partner; generally a part- 
ner of the bed; a wife or hufband. 
. Fellowhip, 
Such as I feek, fit to participate 
All rational delight ; wherein the brute 
Cannot be human cenfort. 

Male he created thce, but thy confort 
Female for race: ehen blefs'd mankind,and faid, 
Be fruitful, multiply, and fill the earth. 

Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Thy Bellona, who thy confort came 
Not only to thy bed, but to thy fame. Denbam. 

He fingle chofe to live, and fhunn’d to wed, 
‘Well pleas’d to want 2 confort of his bed. 

Dryden's Fables. 

His warlike amazon her hoft invades, . 
Th’ imperial confort of the crown of fpades. Pofe. 

2. Anaflembly; adivan; aconfultation. 
In one confort there fat 
Cruel revenge, and rancorous deipite, 
Difloyal treafon, and heart-burning hate. Fairy Q. 
3. A number of inftruments playrhg toge- 
ther; a fymphony. This is probably a 
miftake for concert. 

A confort of mufick in a banquet of wine, is as 

a fignet of carbuncic fet in gold. Ecc/us. xxxiie 5. 
4. Concurrence ; union. 

Take it fingly, and it carries an air of levity; ' 
but, in cconfore with the reft, has a meaning quite, 
different. $ Atterbury. 

To Consort. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
affociate with; to unite with; to keep 
company with. 

What will youdo ? Let's not confort with them. 

Shake/peare.| 

Which of the Grecian chiefs corforss with thee ? 

Dryden. 


Milon. 


O confpiracy ! 
Sham'ft thou to fhew thy dang’rous brow by night, 
Whenevils are moft free? Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

I had forgot that fout con/piracy 
Oc the beaft Caliban, and his contfed’rates, 

Againit my life. Shakefpcare’s Tempe. 

When {casce he had efcap‘d the blow 
Of faétion and cenfpiracy, 

Death did his:promis'd hopes deftroy. © Dryden. 

z. In law, an agreement of men to do 
any thing; always taken in the evil 
part. It is taken for a confederacy of 
two, at the leaft, falfely to indiét one, 
or to procure one to be indiéted, of fe- 
lony. Cowell. 

3. A concurrence ; a general tendency of 
many caufes to one event. 

When the time ncw came that mifery was ripe 
for him, there was a confpiracy in all heavenly and 
earthly things, to frame tit occafions:to lead him 
unto ite Sidney. 

The 


To Consort. w: a: 
1. To join; to mix; to marry. 
He, with his conforted Eve; 
The (tory heard attentive. Miltons Paradife Lef. 
He begins to cenfort himfclf with men, and 
thinks himfelf one. Locke on Educaticn. 


2. To accompany. Not ufed. 
Pil meet with you upon the mart, ! 
And afterward confort you till bed timo, Sbake/p., 


———— 


$ 
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The air appearing fo malicious in this morbific 
confpiracy, exacts a more particular regard. + 
Harvey on Con/umptions. 
Conspr’rRant. adj. { con/pirans, Latin.] 
Confpiring ; eng in a confpiracy 
or plot; plotting. d 
Thou art a traitor, wth 
` Confpirant `gainft this high illuftrious prince, 
; ' Sbakefpeare's King Lear. 
Consprra’rion. 7. f. [confpiratio, Lat.] 
An agreement of many to one end. 
One would wonder how, from fo differing pre- 
_ mifes, they fhould infer the fame conclufion, were 
It not that the ccn/piration of intereft were too po- 
tent for the diverfity of judgment. Decay of Piety. 
Consprrator. n. f. [ from con/piro, La- 
tiñ.) A man engaged in a plot; one 
who has fecretly concerted with others 
commiflion of a crime ; a plotter. 
Achicophel is among the confpirators with Ab- 
» falom. 2 Samuel. 
Stand back, thou maniteft cca/pirazor ; 
Thou that contriv’ft to murder our dread lord. 
ae. Shakefpeare’s Herry VI. 
But let the bold con/pirater beware ; 
For beav'n:makes princes its peculiar care. 
~ Dryden's Spanifh Friar. 
One put into his hand a note of the whole con- 
{piracy againit him, together with all the names of 
the confpirators. Suth. 
To CONSPIRE. v. 2. [con/piro, Lat.] 
1. To concert a crime; to plot; to hatch 
fecret treafon. 
Tell me what they deferve, 
That do con/pire my death with deviltth plots 
Of damned witchcraft. 
What was ic 
That mov'd pale Caffius to carpire? 
Shakefpeare’s Antony and Cleopatra. 
They took great indignation, and con{pired againft 
the king. atpocry pba. 
Let the air be- excluded ; for that underminéth 
the Body, and coa/pirctd with the fpirit of the body 
_ to diffolve it. oe Bacon. 
There isin mania natural pofibility to deftroy 
the world; chat is, toconjpire to know no woman. 
Brown's Vulgar Errcars. 
The prefs, the pulpit, and the age, 
Ccnfpire to cenfure andexpoie our age. Rafcomnon. 
2. To agree together: as, all things con- 
* {pire to make bim happy. 
So moift ard dry, when Phebus shines, 
Confpiring give the plant to grow. Heigh. 
Consprrer. n, [from confpire.} A 
confpirator ; a plotter. 
Take no care, 
Who chafes, who frets, and where con/sirers are: 
Macbeth hhall never vanquilh'd be. Shak. Mach. 


Conspr’rine Powers. [In mechaaicks. ] 
All fuch as actin direction not oppofite 
to one another. Harris. 

Conspurca TION. n. fe [from con/purco, 
Latin] The act of defiling; defle- 
ment; pollution. 

CONSTABLE. 2. f. [comes fibuli, as it 
is fuppofed. ] 

1. Lord high conftable is an ancient officer 
of the crown. The funétion of the con- 
Stable of England confifted in the care of 
the common peace of the land in deeds 
of arms, and ih matters of war. To 
the court of the. coufable and marthal 
‘belonged the cognizance of contracts, 
deeds of arms without the realm, and 
combats and blafonrv of arms within it. 
The firit confable of England was creat- 
ed by the Conqueror, and the.office ton- 
tinged hereditary till the thirteenth of 


‘ 


Shaktj. Richard M1. | 
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Henry VIII when it was laid afide, as 
being fo powerful as to become trouble- 
fome to the king. From thefe mighty 
magilftrates are derived the inferiour coz- 
frables of hundreds and franchifes ; two 
of whom were ordained, in the thir- 
teenth of Edward I. to be chofen in 
every hundred, for the confervation of 
the peace, and view of armour. Thefe 
are now called high conffables ; becaufe 
continuance of time, and increafe both 
of people and oftence3, have occafioned 
others in every town of inferiour autho- 
rity, ‘called petty confables. Bedes 
thefe, we have cozfables denominated 


from particular places ; as, conftable of 


the Tower, of Dover Caftle, of the Cafile 
of Carnarvon: but thefe are properly 
caftcllani, or governours of .cailes. 

| Cowell. Chambers. 

When I came hither, I was lord High conflabie, 
And. duke of Buckingham; now poor Edward 

Bohun. Shake/peare. 

The knave conffable had fet mei’. th’ Rocks, 
1 th’common ftocks, for a witch. 

Shakifpeare's Merry Wives of Windfor. 
The conflable being a fober man, and an enem 
to fedition, went to obferve what they did. 
; Clarendon. 
2. Toover-run the Constasre. [perhaps 
| from contefable, Fr. the fettled, firm, 
and itated account.] To {pend more 
than what a man knows himfelf to be 
worth: a low phrafe. 

Co'NsTABLESHIP. 2. /. [from confable.] 
The office of a conftable.  - 

This kecperihip is annexed to the confiablefhip 
of the caftle, and that granted out in leafe. 

» Carers`s Survey of Cornwall, 
Co’xstancy. m.f. [conftantia, Latin.] 
1. Immutability ; perpetuity ; unalterable 

continuance. 

The laws of God himfelf no man will ever deny 
to be of a ditferent conftitution from the former, 
in refpect of the one’s conffancy, and the mutabi- 
ty of the other. Hooker. 

2. Confiftency ; unvaried ftate. 
lacrediole, that éonflancy in fucha variety, fuch 
a muluplicity, fhould be the refult of chance. 
Rayon toe Creation. 
3. Refolution ; fitmnefs; fteadinefs ; un- 
fhaken determination. 

In a fmall ifs, amidft the wideft feas, 
Triumphant cenflency has fix’d her feat ; 

In vain the fyrens fing, the tempefts beat. Prior. 
4. Lafting affef&tion ; continuance of love, 
or friendihip, 

Corflancy is fuch a ftabilicy and firmnefs of 
friendhhip, as overlooks and paffes by Iefler fai- 
lites of Kindriefa, and yet itill retains the faine 
habitual good-will to a friend. South. 

5e Certainty; veracity ; reality. 

But all the ftory of thenight told ovér, 

More witneffeth than fancy’s images, 

And grows to fomething of great conflancy, 

Bat, however, ftrange and admirable. S akefocare, 
CONSTANT. adj. [conflans, Latin. } 
1. Firm; fixed; not fluid. 

if you take highly re&tiñed fpirit of wine, aod 
dephicgmed fpirit-of urine, and mix them; you 
may tura ticle two fuid liquors into a confiant 
body. Boyle's Hiflory of Firmne/s. 

2. Unvaried ; unchanged; immutable ; 
durable. 

The world's a fcene of changes, and to be 
Conjlant, in nature were inconitancy. Ceroky. 
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3. Firm; refolute ; determined; immov- 
able ; unfhaken. 
Some fhrewd contents 
Now fteal the colour from BatYanio’s cheek : 
Some dear friend dead; elfe nothing in the world 
Could turn fo much the conftitution 
Of any conflant man. Shake/p. Merchant of Venices 
4. Free from change of affection. 

Both loving one tair maid, they yet remained 

conflant friends. Sidney. 
5. Certain; not various; fteady ; firmly 
adherent: with zo. 

Now through the land his care of fouls he 

ftretch'd, 
And iike a primitive apoftle preach'd ; 
Still cheerful, ever ccnfunt to his call ; 
By many follow’d, lov’d by moft, admir'd by all. 
Dryden. 

He fhewed his firm adherence to religion, as 
modelled by our national conftitution; and was 
conflant to its offices in devotion, both in publick, 
and in his family. Addifon’s Freebolder. 

Co’nstantiy. adv. [ from confiant. ] 
Unvariably ; perpetually ; certainly ; 
fteadily. 

Ic is dtrarge that the fathers fhould never ap- 
peal; nay, that they fhould not corflantly do it. 

Tillotfon. 

To CONSTE’LLATE. v. n. [conftcllatus, 

Eatin.] To join luftre; to’ fhine with 
one general light. 

The feveral things which engage our aff€tions, 
do, in atranfcendent manner, fhine forth and con- 

eHate in God. Boylee 
To CONSTE’LLATE. v. a. To unite fe- 
veral fhining bodies in one fplendour. 

Great conftitutions, and fuch as are confiellated 
into knowledge, do nothing till they outdo all. 

Bresun's Vulgar Errours. 

Thefe feattered perfeétions, which were divided 
among the feveral ranks of inferiour natures,-were 
fummed up and confellated in ours. 

Clanville's Scepfis. 
CONSTELLATION. #. f. [from con/iellate.] 
1. A clufter of fixed ftars. 
For the ftars of heaven, and the corfellaticns 
thereof, thall not give their light. Ijaiab, xiii. 10. 
The earth, the air, refounded ; 
The heav’ns and all the ccnfel/aticns rung. 
Milton's Paradife Lif. 
A conftellatisn is but one ; 
Though "tis a train of ftars. Dryden. 
z, An aflemblage of {pendours, or excel- 
lencies. 

The condition is a corffellation or conjun@ture of 
all thofe gofpel graces, saith, iope, charity, felf- 
denial, repentance, and the reft. 

Hamnwnd’s Prafical Cateckifm. 


ConsTERNA TION. n.f. [from conferno, 
Lat.) Aftonifhment ; amazement; alie- 
nation of mind by a furprize ; furprize ; 
wonder. 

They find the fame holy ae og upon thems 
felves that Jacob did at Bethel, which he called the 
gate of heaven. South. 

The natives, dubious whom 
They muft obey, in confernation wait 
Till rigid conqueft will pronounce their liege. 
Pki‘ips. 

To CO’NSTIPATE. vw. a. [from confiipo, 
Latin. ] 

1. ‘lo crowd together into a narrow room ; 
to thicken; to condenf{e. 

Of cold, the property is to condenfe and confti- 
pate. Bacon, 

It may, by amafling, cooling; and conftipating 
of waters, turn them into rain. Ray en the Crear. 

There might arife fome vertiginous motions or 
whirlpool: in the macter’ of the chaos, wasreby 
the atoms might be thru and crowded to-the 

middle 
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middle of thofe whirlpools, and there conPipateone 
another into great folid globes. Beriley. 

2. To ftuff up, or flop by filling up the 
paflages. 

It is not probable that any aliment fhould have 
the quality of intirely conflipating or fhutting up 
the capillary veffels. Arbuthnot cn Aliments. 

3. To bind the belly, or make coftive. 


Omitting honey, which is laxative, and the 


powder of fome loadttones in this, doth rather con- f 


fipate and bind, than purge and loofen the belly. 
Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 


Constipation. n. f. [from con/tipate. | 
1. The act of crowding any thing into lefs 
room; condenfation. 

This worketh by the detention of the fpirits, 
and conftipaticn of the tangible part:. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

It requires either abfolute fulnefs of matter, or 
a pretty clofe confipation and mutual contact of its 
particles. _ Bentley. 

2. Stoppage ; obftruction by plenitude. 
The inactivity of the gall occafions a con/tipation 
of the belly. Arbutbnot one Aliments. 
g. The ftate of having the body bound. 
CONSTITUENT. adj. [conftituens, Lat.) 
That which makes any thing what it 
is; necefflary to exiltence; elemental ; 
effential ; that of which any thing con- 
fifts. 

Body, foul, and reafon, are the three parts ne- 
ceflarily conPitwent of aman. Dryden's Dufrefney. 

All animals derived all the confitueat matter of 
their bodies, fucceffively, in all ages, out of this 
fund. Wosdward. 

It is impoflible that the figures and fizes of its 
conflituent particles, fhould be fo juttly adapted as 
to touch one another in every point. 

Bentley's Sermons, 
CONSTITUENT. a. 
1. The perfon or thing which conftitutes 
or fettles any thing in its peculiar ftate. 

Their firt compofure and origination requires a 
higher and nobler conffituent than chance. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
2. That which is neceffary to the fubfitt- 
ence of any thing. 

The obftruction of the mefentery is a great 
impediment to nutrition; for the lymph in thofc 
glands is a necefflary conftituent of the aliment. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. He that deputes another ; as, the re- 
prefentatives in parliament difregard 
their confiituents. 

Yo CONSTITUTE. v. a. [corfituo, La- 
tin. J 

1. To give formal exiftence; to make 
any thing what it is; to produce. 

Prudence is not only a moral but chriftian vir- 
tue, fuch as is neceflary to the confiituting of all 
others. j Decay of Piety. 

2. To erect; to eftablihh. 

We mutt obey laws appointed and ccnflituted by 

lawful authority, not againft the law of God. 
Taylor's Holy Living. 

It will be neceffary to confider, how at firft thofe 
feveral churches were confituted, that we may un- 
derftand how in this one church they were all 
united. Pearfon. 

3. To depute; to appoint another to an 
office. 

Co’nstiruTer. 2. f. [from conftitute.] 
He that conftitutes or appoints. 

Constiru rion. n.f. [trom conftitute.] 

1. Uhe a& of conftituting ; enacting ; 
deputing ; eftablifhing; producing. 

2, State of being; particular texture of 
parts: natural qualities. 
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This is more beneficial than any other confitu- 
tion. Beniley- 

This fight being trajefted through the parallel 
prifms, if it fuffered any.change by the refraction 
of one, it loft that impreflion by the contrary 
refraction of the other; and fo, being reflored to 
its pri tine conffitutiony became of the fame condition 
as at firft. Newton's Opticks 

3. Corporeal frame. 

Amongft many bad effects of this oily confitu- 
tior, there is one advantage; fuch who arrive to 
age, are not fubject to ftrigture of fibres. 

L Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
4. Temper of-body, with refpect to health 
or difeafe. 

If fuch men happen, by their native con/itutions, 
to fall into the gout, either they mind it not at 
all, having no leifure to be fick, or they ufe it like 
a dog. Temple. 

Beauty is nothing elfe but a juft accord and 
harmony of the members, animated by a healthful 
conftitution. i Dryden. 

5. Temper of mind. 

Dametas, according to the conffitution of a dull 
head, thinks no better way to fhew himfelf wife 
than by fufpecting every thing in his way. Sidney. 

Some dear friend dead ; elfe nothing in the world 
Could turn fo much the cenftitution 
Of any conftant man. Shak. Merchant of Venice. 

He defended himfelf with undaunted courage, 
and lefs paffion than was expected from his confli- 
tution. ' Clarer.don. 

6. Eftablifhed form of government; fyitem 
of Jaws and cuftoms. 

The Norman conquering all by might, 

Mixing our cuftoms, and the form of right, 

With foreign conffitutions he had brought. Daniel. 
7. Particular law ; eftablifhed ulage ; efta- 

blifhment; inftitution. 

We lawfully may obferve the pofitive confitutions 
of our own churches, Hooker. 

Conftitution, properly fpeaking in the fenfe of the 
civil law, is that law which is made and ordained 
by fome king or emperor; yet the canonifte, by 
adding the word facred to it, make it to fignify the 
fame as an ecclefiaftical canon. Ayliffe, 


CONSTITUTIONAL, adj. [from conftitu- 
tion. | 
1. Bred in the conftitution ; radical. 
It is not probable any confirutional illncfs will be 
communicated with the fmall-pox by inoculation. 
Sharp's Surgery. 
2. Confiftent with the civil conftitution ; 
legal. 
ConstTitw TIve. adj. [from con/ftitute.] 
1. That which conftitutes any thing what 
it is; elemental; effential ; produétive. 
Although it be placed among the non-naturals, 
that is, fuch as, neither naturally conffitwtive nor 
merely deftructive, do preferve or deftroy. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The elements and conftitutive parts of a {chifma- 
tick, being the efteem of himfelf, and the con- 
tempt of others. Decay of Piety. 
2. Having the power to enact or eftablith. 
ToCONSTRA'IN. v. a. [conftraindre, Fr. 
confiringo, Latin. } 
1. To compel; to force to fome action. 
Thy fight, which fhould 
Make our eyes flow with joy, 
Conflrains them weep. Shakefpsare's Coriolanus. 
Namur fubdued, is England’s palm alone ; 
The reft befieg’d, but we wonftrain'dthe town. Dry. 
z. To hinder by force; to reftrain. 
My fire in caves confrains the winds, 
Can with a breath their clam’rous rage appeafe ; 
They fear his whiftle, and forfake the feas. Dryd. 
3. To necefitate. 
The fcars upon your honour, therefore, he 
Does pity as conffrained blemifhes, 
Nothing deferv'd. Skake/p. Antony and Cleopatra. 


firain it. 


i | | 
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When to his lut Ægyfthus gave the rein, 
Did fate or we th’ adult'rous a& confrain ? 


Pope's Odyffy. 
4. To violate; to ravith. 
Her fpotlefs chaftity, 
Inhuman traitors! you corfrain'’d and forc’d. 
Shake/peare’s Titus Andronicuse 
ç. To confine; to prefs. 
When amidft the fervour of the feaft, 
The Tyrian hugs and fonds thee on her breatt, 
And with {weet kiffes in her arms conftrains, 
Thou may’ ft infufe thy venom in her veins. Dryd. 
How the ftrait ftays the fender wafte confirain. 


Gay. 
6. To conftringe. - 
When winter frofts confrain the field with colds, 
The fcanty root can take no Ready hold. Dryden. 
7. Totie; to bind. 
Scarce the weary god had clos’d his eyes, 
When rufhing on with fhouts, he binds in chains 
The drowfy prophet, and his limbs confrains. 
Dryden 
8. To imprifon. 

Conftrain'd him in a bird, and made him fly 
With party-colour’d plumes, a chattering pye. 

- Dryden. 
9. To force; to produce in oppofition to 
nature. 

In this northern tract our hoarfer throats 
Utter unripe and ill confirained notes. Waller. 

10. To reftrain ;- to withhold. 

The foft weapons of paternal perfuafions, after 
mankind began to forget the original giver of life, 
became overweak to refit the firt inclination of 
evil: or after, when it became habitual, to con- 

Raleigh. 

ConsTRAINABLE. adj. [from conffrain. } 
Liable to conftraint ; obnoxious to come 
pilhon. 

Whereas men before ftood bound in confcience 
to do as reafon teacheth, they are now, by virtue 
of human law, conffrainable; and, if they outwardly 
tranfgrefs, punifhable. Hooker 

ConsTRA INEDLY. adv. [from confrain. | 
By conftraint ; by compulfion. 

What occafion it had given them to think, to 
their greater obduration in evil, that through a 
froward and wanton defire of innovation we did 
confirainedly thofe things, for which confcience was 
pretended. Hookers 

ConsTRAINER. 2 f [ from conffrain. ] 
He that conftrains. 

CONSTRAINT. n. f. [contrainte, French.] 

1. Compulfion ; compelling force; vio- 
lence; act of overruling the defire ; 
confinement. 

I did fuppofe it fhould be on confraint 3 
But, heav'n be thankiipst is but voluntary. 

Shake/peare’s King Jobn. 

Like you, a man; and hither led by fame, 

Not by conffraint, but by my choice, I came. 
Dryden's Indian Emperour. 


The conftant defire of nappinefs, and the con- * 


firaine it puts upon us to act for it. no body, I 
think, accounts an abridgment of liberty. Locke. 
2. Confinement. Out of ufe. 
His limbs were waxen weak and raw, 
Thro* long imprifonment, and hard cor/fraint. 


Spenfer. 
To CONSTRI'CT. v. a. [con/tringo, con- 
fridium, Lat.) i 
1. To bind; to cramp; to confine into a 
narrow compafs. 
2. To contract ; to caufeto fhrink. 
Such things as conffriG the fibres, and ftrengthen 
the folid parts. Arbuthnot on Dict. 
CONSTRI'CTION. n. fe [ from conftria. } 
Contraction ; compreffion ; forcible con- 
traction. Comprefion is from’ an out- 
ward force, confiridticn from fome qua- 
lity ; 
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Jity.; as the throat is compreffed by a 
bandage, and confringed by a cold. 
The air, which thefe receive into the lungs, may 
ferve to render. their ps equiponderant to the 
water; and the cosfr#fion or dilatation of it, may 
probably affift them to afccnd or defcend in the 
water. "Ray cn the Creaticn. 
Constai’cTor. 2. f. [confrigor, Latin.] 
That which comprefles or contracts. 
He fuppofed the confirifors of the eye-lids muft 
be ftrengthened in the fupercilivus. ` 
Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 
To CONSTRI‘NGE., v. a. [ conffringo, 
Lat.) -To comprefs; to contract; to 
bind; to force to contract itfelf. 
The dreadful fpout, 
Which fhipmen do'the hurricano call, 
Conftring’d in mafs by the almighty fan. 
1 Shake/peare’s Troilus and Creda. 
Serong liquors; efpeciatly inflammatory fpirits, 
intoxicate, conffringe, harden the fibres, and coa- 
gulate the fluids.  ” arbuthnct. 


Constr x GENT. adj. (confringens, Lat.) 


Having the quality of binding or com-. 


_ prefhng, yt © WN 
“Try a deep well; or’ a confervatory of fnow, 
where the cold may be more conffringent. Pe 
f E { h 


Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
, Winter binds ©: 
Our firengthen’d bodies in a cold embrace 
Cenfiringent. dinaig. a a Thomfow s Winters 
To CONSTRUCT. aw. (confrudis,. 
Lating} srebitviamon vg teg victw 
1. To build; to form; to compile ;'to 
conflitute. pti ie aptiot 3 4 
Let there be anadmiration of thofe divine attri- 
butes and prerogatives, for whofe manifefting he 
was pleafed to conffrud this vaft fabrick. 4 
Boyle's Ufefulnefs of Natural Pbilofopby. 
2. To form by the mind: as, he confirud- 
ed anew fyitem.. 
Construcrion. x. fe [confruio, Lat.) 
1. The act of building, or piling up ina 
regular method: ew 
2. The form of building ; ftru€ture; con- 
formation. ` 


f 


There's no art 
To thew the mind's confru@ion in the face. Shak. 
The ways were made’ of feveral layers of Aat 
ftones and flint: the conftruGion was a little vari- 
ous, according to the nature of the foil; or the 
materials which they found. Arbuthnct. 
3- FIn grammar.] The putting of words, 
duly chofen, together ın fuch a manner 
as is proper to convey a complete.fenfe. 
Clarke’s Latin Grammar. 
Some particles conftantly, and 'others'in certam 
confirullions, have the tenfe of a whole fentence 
contained in them. Locke. 
4: The act of arranging terms in the pro- 
per order, by difentangling tranfpofi- 
tions ; the act of interpreting; expla- 
nation. 
This label, whofe containing 
Is fo from fenfe in hardnefs, that ican 
Maxe no collection of it; let him thew 
His fill in the confruGizn. © Skakefpi Cymbeline. 
S. Thefenfe; the meaning ;" interpreta- 
tion. ` y 
In'which fenfe although we` judge the apoftle’s 
words to have been uttered, yet hereunto we do 
not require them to yield, that think any other 
confiruction more found. ee Hocker. 
He that would iive at eafe, fhould always put the 
beft corjfru@ion on-bufinefs and converfation. 
+ Collier on the Spleen. 


Religion, in its cwn nature, produces good’ 


will towards.meny and’ puts the mildett-confirudzicn 
@pon every accident that befala theme Søtar. 
VOL. Ie 


CON. 


G. Judgment; mental reprefentation. 

It cannot, therefore, unto reafonable confruc- 
tions feem ftrange, or favour of fingularity, that.we 
have examined this point. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

7: The manner, of defcribing a figure or 
problem in geometry. 

8. ConsTrructron of Equations, inal- 
gebra, is the method of reducing a 
Known equation into lines and figures, 
in order to a geometrical demonilration. 


Conarructure. u. f. [from confrud.] 
Pile; edifice ; fabrick. 
They fhall the earth’s ‘conffrafture ‘clofely bind, 
And to the'centre keep the»parts confin`d. 
Blackmore. 


To CONSTRUE. wea. [c0n/fruo, Latin.] 
1. To range words in their natural order ; 
to difentangle tranfpofition. 


I'll teach mine eyes, with meek humility, 
Love-learned letters to her eyes to read ; 


Which her deep wit, that true heart's thought can 


pcU, r 
- Will foon' conceive, and learn'to confrue well. 
| po __ Spenfere 
| Conffruc the times to their neceffities, ` 
| And you thall fay, indeed, it is the time, 
And not the king, that doth you injurics. 
à Shakefpeare's Henry IV.. 
2. 'Tointerpret; to explain ; to fhew the 
| meaning. - 
| T mof crave that I be not, fo tinderftood ‘or cor- 
| frued, as if any fuch thing, by virtue thereof, 
Í could be done without*the aid and’ affiftance of 
| God's moft bleiled fpirit. Hooker. 
Virgil is fo very figurative, that he requirce (I 
Í! may almof'fay) a grammar apartito confrue him. 
TE i Dryden. 
'* Thus we are put to confrae and sedate `- our 
own words,*to free ourfelves either from the igno- 
rance or malice of our adverfaries. ~ Stilling fleet. 
t When the word ‘is ‘compfrued into its idea, the 
) double meaning vanithes. Aditif. on Ancient Medals. 


To CO’'NSTUPRATE. v.°a. [ conftupro, 


` Lat.] To violate; to debauch; to de- 
file. 

ConsTuPRA TION. nofe [from confu- 
prate.) Violation; defilement. 

CONSUBSTA‘’NTIAL. adj. [confubfan- 
tialis, Latin. } 7 

1. Having the fame effence cz fubfiftence. 

The Lord our God is but oné God: .in which 
indivifible unity, notwithftanding we’ adore’ the 

! Father, as being altogether of himfeif, we glorify 

that confubfantial Word, which is the Son; we 
blefs and magnify that co-effential Spirit, eternally 
proceeding from: both, which.isithe Holy Ghoft. 

Hooker. 

2. Being of the fame kind or nature. 

It 'continueth a ‘body con/ubfancial with our bo- 
dics; a body of the fame, both nature and meafure, 
which it Had on earth. Hooker. 

In their conceits the human’ nature of Chrif 
was not confulfantial to ours, but of another kind. 

Brerewsod. 

ConsuBsTANTIa LITY. n. fo [from con- 
Jubftantial.) 

1. Exiltence of more than one, in the 
faine {ubftance. 

She eternity of the Son’! generation, and his 
co-cternity and confubftantiafty with the Father, 
when he came down from heaven. 

Hammondion Fundamentals. 

2: Participation of the fame nature. 

Yo CONSUBSTA NTIATE. v.a, [from cog 
and /ubfantia, Lat.) .To-unite in ont 
common fubftance or nature. 

ConsugssTantia rion. 2. f [from con- 


Subftantiate.} The union of ths body off} tion, | i 


C.O.N 


our bleffed Saviour with the facramental - 
element, according to the Lutherans. 
In the point of confubfantiation, toward the latter’ 
end of his life, he changed his mind. . Atterbury. + 
CONSUL. x». J. [con/ud, confulendo, Latini] 
1. The chief magiftrate. in the Roman 
republick, j 
Or never be fo noble as a'conful, vir 
Nor yoke with him for tribune. Shak. Cofiolartre 
Confuls of rod’ rate power in Calms were madeg 
When the Gauls came, one fole di€tator {way'd. -i 
Dryden. 
2. Anofficer commilfioned in foreign parts 
to judge between the merchants of his 
nation, and protect their: commerce: 
Co'nsuLars adj. [confularis, Latin. ] 
i: Relating’to thè conful: 
The confulur power had only the’ 6rnaments,_ 
without the force, of the royal authority. Spcfator. 


2. Consytar Maz, One who had been 
| conful. + y 


* Rofe not the confular men, and left their places, 
So foon as thou fat't down? Benlfonfon’s Catiliñe. 


Co’nsunare. A. f. [confalats, Latin] 
The office of Conful. yr En 


| 3 Histname and confulate werele(Faced ‘out Of all 
public vegifters and infcriptions. fddifon on I:aly. 


Co’nsuusHips im. fo [fromscon/ul.} 0 The 

_ office of. conful: : 

' The patricians should do very: ill, Í 
To let the confulfhip be fo. defil'd. : 

Ben Fonfon's Catilinesy 

The lovely boy, with his anfpicious face, ` 

| Shall Pollto's con/U//bip and triumph grace. “Dryd. 

Yo CONSULT. v. n. [confulto, Latini] 
To take counfel together ; to deliberate 
in common: it has with before the per- 


fon admitted to con{ultation.. ) 
| Every man, 
After the hideous ftorm that follow’d, was 
| Athing infpir'd 5 and, not confulting, broke 
Into a genera! prophecy, that this tempett, 
Wafhing the garment of this peace, abaded 
The fudden breath’on "t. | Shakefps Henry VIII. 

A {fenate-houfe, whercin three hundred” Hird 
twenty men fat confulting always for the people: 

1 Mac. viii. 1S. 

Corfult not with the flothful for any Work. 

Etclus. XXXvij~ 

He fent forhis bofom friendsy aire whom he 
moft confidently con/ulted,* and thewed the” paper. 
to them, thé"contents -whereof he could nor còns 
ceive. i Clarendore 

To CONSULTA V. 2, i 

1. To ak advice of: as, he confulted Ars 
friends ; to confult an author. 

z. To regard ; ta act with view or réfpect 
to. 

We are, in the firt place, to conful the necef- 
fities of life, rather than matters of ornament and 
dcizght. L'Eftradges- 

The fenate owes its gratitude to Cato, 

Who with fo great a foul con/u/ss its fafety, 
And guards our lives, while he neglects his owh. 
Adaifen. 
3. To plan; to contrive, 3 
'Thow hat confulted thame to thy houfe, by 
, cutting off many People. Fab. It. Yo. 
À Many things wcre there cort/ulted for thê'futiies 
yet nothing was poficively retiivetl, Claresdor. 


CONSULT. #. /, trom the yerb. It is 


o 
f ` 
: 


: 


Varcatiity, accented. J 
T. The a& of confulting. 
Yourfel? in perfon head one chofen half, 
And march t' opprefs the fa@ion in conful? à 
With dying Dorax. Dryden's Don Sebaftian 
2. The effect of confuleing ;' determing- 


3 E He 


CON CON CON 


He faid, and rofe the fir ; the eounei! hrokes Consu’riLe. edj. [con/utilis, Lat.) That 

And all their grave ¢on/ults diffolv’d in fmoke- Shakefpeare. is fewed or ftitched togéther. Dia. 
Dryden's Fables. The perfon was cunning enough to begin the ‘BULATE bul; 

3. A council; a number of perions affem- deceit in the weaker, and the weaker fufficient to To CONTA BU be VU [conta Ki0s 

confummate the fraud in the ftronger. Latin.) To floor with boards. 


bled in deliberation. s Vulear E , ; 
Divers meetings and comfults of our whole num- He had ind Brown's wag de CONTARULAT ION. 7. f. { contabulatio, 

ber, to confider of the former labours. Bacon. th j; ada, mind to-ccafummate the w hy t Latin.] A joining of boards together 5 
A confult of coquets below ve: f Te a boarding a floor. 

Was call'd, to rig him out abeau. Swift. | CONSU’'MMATE. adj. [from the verb.) è i Lati 
CONSULTATION. 2. f (from con/ult.] Complete ; perfect; finifhed : omnibus CONTACT. n. f. [ contadus, pe J 
1. The a of confulting; fecret delibera- | — numeris abjolutus. Touch; clofe union; juncture of one 

Ido but fay till your marriage be confummate. body to another. T < 
The Platonifts hold, that the fpirit of the lover 


tion. 
' chì i j i Sbukefpesre. 
een fh weet ae CF “oP doth pafs into the fpirits of the perfun loved, which 
caufeth the defire of return into the body; wheres 


eldersand fcribes. © Mark, xv. 1. 
2.. A\guaame ner ecrens confulted together; lupon followeth that appetite of c:ntaé and con- 
| jun@ion. Bacon's Natural Hiftry. 


a council. 
A confultation was called, wherein he advifed a ' 3° When the light fell fo obliquely on the airy 
which in other places was between them, as to be 


falivation. Wifernan of Abfceffes. 
3. {In law. J Con/ultasio is a writ, whereby all reic@ed, it fcemed in that place of costut to 
be wholly tranfmitted. Newton's Optickss 


a caufe, being formerly removed by pro- Lied ARTIN BENS (99 EE 
Lee ye a A e air, dy Its imme CORIACSs y 6! 
hibition from the ecclefiaitical court, or A oaa which Bows alaneltlie tsblaadécee 


court chriftian, to the king’s court, is Arbutbrct on Dict © 


returned thither again : for the judges of CONT A‘CTION. h. J. [comtadus, Latin. } 


‘the king’s court, if, upon comparing the he act of hing: a joining one bod 
libel with the faggeltion of the party, N PEONO ERA AAAA SET 


they do find the fuggeition falie, or not That deleterious it may be at fome diftance, and 
proved, and therefore the caufe to be è deftructive without corporal centafion, there is no 
-wrongfully:called from the” court chril- | high improbability.. . , Brosun’s Wulgar Errourss 


There thall we con/ummare our fpoufal rites, 


Earth, in her rich attire 
Confummate, lovely {mil'd. Milton's Paradife Lof. 
Gratian, among his maxims for raifing a man 
to the moft ccnfummate greatnefs, advifes to per- 
form extraordinary ations, and to fecure a good 
hiftorian. ~ Addifon's Freebolder. 
If a man of perfet and con/ummare virtue falls 
into a misfortune, it raifes our pity, but not our 
| terrour. Addifon's Spectator. 
CONSU MMA TION. n. f: [from con/ummate.] 
1. Completion; perfection; end: ., v 
` -That juft and regular procefs, which it muft be 
fuppofed to take from its original to its confumma- 
tiin. Addifon's Spectator. 
2. The end of the prefent fyitem of things»; 
the end of the world. 
From the fir beginning of the;world’unto the 


that confults, or aks counfel or intelli- 
ence. 

There fhall not be found among you a charmer, 
er a confulter with familiar fpirits, or a wizard. 

Deut. xviii. 11. 

Consu MABLE. adj. [from con/ume.} Suf- 

ceptible of deftruétion; poflible to be 
watted, fpent, or deftroyed. 

Afbeftos does truly agree in this common quality 
afcribed unto both, of being incombuftible, and not 
confumable by fire; but it doth contraé& fo much 
fuliginous matter from the earthy parts of the oil, 
though it was tried with fome of the pureft oil, 
that in a very few days it did choak and extinguifh 
the flame. Wilkins’'s Mathematical Magick. 

Our growing rich or poor depends only on, which 
is greater or lefs, our importation or exportation of 
confumable commodities. Locke. 

To CONSU’ME. v. a. [confume, Latin. ] 
To wafte ; to fpend; to deftroy. 

Where two raging fires meet together, 

They do confume the thing that fecds their fury. 
Shake/peare. 

Thou fhalt carry much feed- out into the field, 
and fhalt gather but little in; for the locufts fhall 
confume ite Deut. xxviii. 

Thus in foft anguith the confumes the day, 

Nor quits her decp retirement. Tbomjon's Spring. 
Jo Consume. v. x. To wafe away ; to 
be exhaufted. 

Thefe violent delights have violent ends, 

And in their triumphidie ; like fire and powder, 
‘Which, as they meeta confume. Shah. Rom.and Jul. 
Consu MER. n. fr [from con/ume.] One 
that fpends, wakes, or deftroys any 
thing. 

Moncy may ‘be confidered as in the hands of the 
_aonfumer, ar of thé merchant who buys the com- 
modity, when made to export. Locke. 


I do digeft the poifon of thy fiefh, 
Being ftrumpeted by thy contagion. 
Shakefpeare’s Comedy of Errours. 
In infeétion and contagion from body to body,.as 
Í the plague and the like, the infection is received 
| many times by the body paffive ; but.yet is, by the _ 
; ftrength and good difpofition thereof, repulfed. ~ 
Stl ne ~ Bacon. 
2. Infection ; propagation of mifchief, or 
' difeafe. 9! ued yp pe BHT 3 
Nor will the goodnefs of intention excufe the 
fcandal.and contagion. of example. . KingCharlss. < 
l Down fell they, , 
And the dire hifs renew'd, aod the dire form 
Catch'd by contagion. Milton's Paradife Lifte 
3. Peftilence ;. venomous emanations. 
Will he fteal out of his wholeforme bed, 
To dare the vile contagion of the night ? 
Sbhakefpeare's Julias Cafar. 
CorTa’cious. adj. [from contagio, Lat. } 
Infectious ; caught by approach»; poi- 
fonous ; peftilential. 
The jades, 
That drag the tragick melancholy night 
From their mifty jaws 
Breathe foul, contagious darknefs in the aire 
Sbakefpeare’s Henry VIe 
We ficken foon from her contagious care, 
Grieve for her forrows, groan for her defpair. 
{ Prr. 
CONTA'GIOUSNESS. x. /. [from comagi- 
ous.) The quality of being contagious. 


To CONTA‘IN. v. a. [contineo, Latin. } 
1. To hold as a veffel. 


There are many other things which Jefus did, » 
the which if they fhould be written every-one,, I 
fuppofe that even the world itfelf could not ecatain 
the books that fhould be written. Jobn, xxi. 25- 

Gently inftructed I fhall hence depart, 


Quiet confammation haves: 

Uniemoved be thy grave ! Shak. Cymbeline. 
CONSUMPTION. 2. f. [confumptio, Lat.] 
1. The a& of confuming ; wafte; deftruc- 

tion. . 

In commodities, the value rifes. as its quantity 
is lefs and vent greater; which, depends upon ‘its 
being preferred in its conf/umption. Locke. 

2. The ftate of wafting or perifhing. 

Etna and Vefuvius have fent forth flames for 
this two or three thoufand years, yet the moun- 
tains themfelves have not fuffered any confiderable 
diminution or confumption; but are, at this day, 
the higheft mountains in thofe countries. Woodw. 
3. [In phyfick.] A wafte of mufcular 
fleth. It.is frequently attended with a 
hectick fever, and is divided by phyfi- 
cians into feveral kinds, according to 
the variety of its caufes. Luincy. 

Confumption fow 
In hollow bones of man. Sbakefpeare’s Timon. 

The ftoppage of women's courfes, if not looked 
to, fets them into a confumption, dropfy, or other 
difeafe. ` Harvey. 

The effential and diftinguifhing charaéter of a 
confirmed conjumpticny is a wafting of the body by 
reafon of an ulcerated ftate of the lungs, attended 


with.a cough, a difcharge of purulent matter, and 
a hedtick fever. Blackmore. 


Consu MpTive. adj. [from con/ume. | 
1. Deftructive; wafting ; exhaufting ; hav- 
ing the quality of confuming. ` 
A long confumptive war is more likely to break 
this grand alliance than difable France. 
Addifcn on the War. 
2. Difeafed with a confumption. 
Nothing taints found lungs fooner than infpiring 
the breath of con/umptive lungs. 


than s then, upon this confultation or de- lat confurnmation thereof, it neither hath been, nor CONTA’GION. n. fr [contagia, RT ! 
liberation, decree is to be returned D ARA i PT: deher, í.. The emifion- from body to body by ` 
again. Corvell, | 3° ee ited a Hh thee! * ! which difeafes are communicated. “1 8-4 
CONSULTER. na. /. [from confult.] One Nothing ill cote hearth ate y |} 2 TIE we two be one, and thou play falfe, abel’ f 
: i 
! 


~ 


A Harvey on Confumptions. Greatly in peace of thought, and have my fill 
To CONSUMMATE. v. a. [confommer,. The lean, confumptive wench, with cians de- | Of knowledge what this veffel can pas Milton. 
Fr. confurnmare, Lat. } To complete 3; to cay'd, 


What thy ftores contain bring forth, and pour 
Abundance. Milton. 
2. To comprehend; to comprife. 
What feem‘d fair in all the world, feem'd now 
Mean, os in her fumm`d up, in lier costain’d. . 
Milten, 
Tho 


Is call'd a pretty, tight, and flender maid. Dryden. 
By an exat regimen a confamptive perfon may 
hold out for years. Arbuthnot on Diet. 


Consu’MpTIVENESS. n. f. [from con- 
Jumptive.) A tendency toa confumption 


perfect ; to finih; to end. Anciently 
accented on the firft fyllable. 
Yourfelf, myfelf, and other lords, will pafs 
To cen/ummate this bufinefs happily. 
Shak<[peare's King Jobn. 


-d 


CON 


The earth, p 
Thongh in comparifon of heav'n fo fmall, 
Nor glift'ring, may of folid good contain 
More plenty than the fun, that barren fhines. 
= Se <b phy Milton. 
3. To comprife, as a writing. 
Wherefore alfo it is contained in the feripture. 
1 Fer. ii. 6. 
4. To refrain ; to withhold ; to keep with- 
in bounds. 
All men fhould be comtaincd in duty ever after, 
without the terrour of warlike forces. 
Spenfer on Ireland. 
Their king’s perfon contains the unruly. people 
from evil oce ifions. Spenfer. 
I tell you, firs, 
If you thculd {mite, he grows impatient. 
—Fear not; my lord, we can contain ourfelves. 
Shakefpeare. 
ToConxta‘rn. v.n. To live in continence. 
T felt the ardour of my palfion increafe, tiil I 
could no longer erram. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
Con ra inasre.ad. (from contain.] Pot- 
fible to'be contained. 
L The air, containable within the cavity of the coli- 
pik, amounted to eleven grains. Boyle. 
To CONTAMINATE. v. a. [contamino, 
Lat.] To defile ; to pollute ; to corrupt 
by bafe mixture. 
Shall we now 
Confaminate our fingers with bafe bribes? 
Shakefpeare’s Julius Cafar. 
A bafe pander holds the chamber-door, 
Whilft by a flave, no gentler than a dog, 
His faireft daughter is contaminated. 
- Shakejpeare’s Henry V. 
Do it not with poifon ; ftrangle her in her bed, 
Eveninthe bed the hath contaminated. Shuk. Orbellc. 
I quickly fhed 
Some of his baftard blocd, and in difgrace 
+ Betpoke him thus: contaminated, bafe, 
And mibegotter, blood J {pill of thine. i 
l Shakefpeare': Henry V1. 
Thought be neceffitated, by its reiation to fleth, 
to a terreltrial converfe ; yet ‘tis, like the fun, 
without ccntamirating its beams. Glerville’s Apd. 
He that lies with another man’s wife, propa- 
gates children in another's family for him to keep, 
and contaminates the honour thereof as much as 
in, him lies. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
CONTAMINATION: ». /. [from contami- 
nate.) Pollution; defilement. 
CONTE MERATED.adj. [ contemeratus, La- 
tin.] Violated ; polluted. Did. 
Jo CONTEMN. v. a- [contemno, Latin.] 
To defpife ; to fcorn; to flight; to dif- 
regard; to neglect; to defy. 
Yet better thus, and known to be contemned, 
Than ftill contemned and flattered. Shak. King Lear. 
Eve, thy contempt of life and pleafure feems 
To argue in thee Something more fublime 
And excellent than what thy mind contemas. Milt. 
Pygmalion then the Tyrian fceptre fway'd, 
One who contern'd divine and human laws; 

Then ftrife enfued. Dryden's Virgil's Aeneid. 
Conte Mner. 77. j. [from contemn.) One 
that. contemns; ade(fpifer; a fcorner. 

He counfels him to periccute innovators of wor- 
fhip, not only as contemners of the gods, but diftuib 
ers of the ate. South. 

JoCONTE’MPER. v. a. [contempero, La- 
tin.) To moderate; to reduce to a 
lower degree by mixing: fomething of 
oppofite qualities. 

The leaves qualify and contemper the beat, and 
hinder the evaporation of mojfture. Ray on the Creat. 

ConTe MPERAMENT. 2. f. [from contem- 
pera, Latin.) The degree of any pawi 

There is nearly an equal contemperument of the 
warmth of our bodies to that of the hotteft pare of 
the atmofphere, Derbam. 


CON 


To Conte ’MPERATE. v. a. [from cosg- 
temper.| To diminifh any quality by 
fomething contrary; to moderate; to 
temper. 

The mighty Nile and Niger do not only moiften 
and comtemperate the air, but refrefh and humectate 
the earth. Brown. 

If blood abound, let it out, regulating the pa- 
tient’s diet, and contemperating the humours. 

Wifeman's Surgery» 

ConTEMPERA TION. ». f. [from contem- 
perate. | 

t. The a& of diminifhing any quality by 
admixture of the contrary ; the act of 
moderating or tempering. 

The ufe of air, without which there is no conti- 
nuation in life, is not nutrition, but the contempera- 
tion of fervour in the heart. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

2. Proportionate mixture 5 proportion. 

There is not greater variety in men’s faces, and 
in the contemperations of their natural humours, 
than there is in their phantafies. > 

ay Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

To CONTEMPLATE. v. a. [contemplor, 
Latin. This feems to have been once 
accented on the firft fyllable.] To con- 
fider with continued attention ; toftudy ; 
to meditate. 

There is not much difficulty in confining the 
mind to contemplate what we have a great defire to 
know. Watts. 

To ConTe MPLATE. v. n. To mule; to 
think ftudioufly with long attention. 

So. many hours muft I tak: my rett; 

So many hours muft | contemplate. Shak. Henry V1. 

Sapor had an heaven of glafs, which he trod upon, 
contemplating over the fame as if he had been Jupi- 
ter. Peachom. 

How can I confider what belongs to mytelf, 
when I have been fo long contemplating on you ? 

Dryden's Juvenal, Preface. 

CONTEMPLATION. 2. /. [from contem- 
plate.) 

1. Meditation; ftudious thought on any 
{ubject ; continued attention. 

How now? what ferious contemplation are you 
in? Sbakefpcaree 

Contemplation is keeping the idea, which is brought 
inzo the mind, for fome time actually in view. 

y Locke. 

2. Holy meditation; aholy exercife of the 
foul, employed in attention to facred 
things. 

I have breath'd a fecret vow 
To live in prayer and contemplation, 
Only attended by Neriffa here. 
Shake|peare’s Merchant of Venice. 

3. The faculty of itudy: oppofed to the 
power of action. 

There are two functions, contemplation and prac- 
tice, according to thut gencral divifion of objects ; 
fome of which entertain our fpeculation, others 


employ our aétions. South. 
CONTEMPLATIVE. adj. [from contem- 
plate.) : 
1. Given to thought or ftudy ; ftudious.; 
thoughtful. 
Fixt and contemplative their looks, 
Still turning over nature's books. Denham, 


2. Employed in ftudy ; dedicated to ftudy. 
I am no courtier, nor verfed in ftate affairs : 

my lite hath rather been contemplative than active. 
Bacon. 

Contemplative men may be without the pleafure of 
difcovesing the fecrets of ftate, and men ot action 
arè commonly without the pleafure of tracing the 
fccrets of divine art. Grew's Cofmologia. 


3. Having the power of thought or medi- 
tation. « 


CON 

So many kinds of creatures might be to exercife 

the contemplative faculty of man. 
Ray on the Creation. 
Conve MPLATIVELY. adv. [from cox- 
templarive.] Thoughtfally ; attentively ; 
with deep attention. y 
CONTEMPLATOR. n. f. {Latin.] One 
employed in ftudy ; an enquirer after 
knowledge ; a ftudent. 

In the Perfian tongue the word magus imports 
as much as a contemplator of divine and heavenly 
{cience. Raleigh's Hiftoryy 

The Platonick contemplators reject both thefe 
defcriptions, founded upon parts and colours. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


CONTEMPORARY. adj. [contemporains 
French.] 
1. Living in the fame age; coetaneous. 

Albert Durer was contemporary to Lucas. 

Dryden's Dufrefasy. 
e. Born at the fame time. 

A grove born with himfelf he fees. 

And loves his old contemporary trees. Cowley. 
3. Exiting at the fame point of time. 

Ic. is impoifible to make the ideas of yefterday, 
to-day, and to-morrow, to be the fame; or bring 
ages pał and future together) and make them 
contemporary. Lockee 

CONTEMPORARY. » f. One who lives 


at the fame time with another. 
All this in blooming youth you have achiev'd 5 
Nor are your foil’d contemporarics griev'd. Dryden. 
As he has been favourable to me, he will hear 
of his kindnefs from our contemporaries; for we 
are fallen into an age illiterate, cenforious, and 
detracting. Dryden's Juv. Prefacea 
The active part of mankind; as they do mos 
for the good of their contemporaries, very defervedly 
gain the greateft fhare in their applaufes. 
; Addifon`s Freebolder, 


To CONTE'MPORISE. V. @ [con and tem- 
pus, Latin.) To make contemporary ; 
to place in the fame age. 

The indifferency of their exiftences, contemporifcd 


into our ations, admits a farther confideration. 
Brown's Vulgar Ervours. 


CONTE’MPT. 2. /. [contemptus, Latin. } 
1. The a&t of defpifing others ; flight re- 


gard; fcorn. 
lt was neither in contempt nor pride that I did 


not bow. Efiber. 
The thame of being miferable, 

Expofes men to fcorn and -bafe contempt, 

Even from their neareft friends. Denham 


There is no action, in the behaviour of one man 
towards another, of which human nature is more 
impatient than of contempt; it being an undervaluing 
of aman, upon a belief of his utter ufeleffnefs and 
inability, and a {piteful endeavour to engage the 
reft of the world in the fame flight efteem of ‘him. 

Southe 
His friend fmil'd {cornful, and with proud coge 
tempt 
Rejeéts as idle what his fellow dreamt. 
Dryden's Fables 

Nothing, fays Longinus, can be great, the con- 

tempt of which is greate Addifone 
2. The ftate of being defpifed ; vilenefs. 

The place was like to come unto con/empt. 

2 Mace iii. 186 
CONTEMPTIBLE. adj. [from contempt.] 
1. Worthy of contempt; deferving fcorn. 

No man truly knows himfelf, but he groweth 

daily more contemptible in his own eyes. 
Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 
From no onc vice exempt, 
And moft contemptible to hun contempt. Pope's Ep, 
2. Defpifed; {corned ; neglected. 

, Vhere is not fo contemptible a plant or animal, that 

does not confound the moft enlarged undorftanding, 
Locke. 


3E2 3. Scorn 


| 


CON 
3. Scornful ; apt to defpife ; contemptoous. | 
‘] iis 45 no proper uie. 
jé fhe ihould make tender of her love, tis very 
poitivle he'li feorn it; for theiman hath vahi 
tase Apirit. Shake/peate. 
Coxre’MeTIBLENESS. ». /. [from con- 
rempisble.] “The itate of being contemp- 
tibie 3 the flate of being defpifed ; mean- 
nets ; vilenefs; bafenefs ; cheapneis. 
Who, by a fteddy practice of virtue, comcs to 
difcern the conscmpribienc/s of baits wherewith he 
allures us. Decay of Piety. 
Conre’MpTipLy. adv. [from contempti- 
bie.) Meanly; in a manner deferving 
contempt. 
Know'ft thou not 
Their language, and their ways? They alfo know, 
And reafon not centemptibly.. Milton's Par. Left. 


—Conte’uetuous. adj. [from contempt.) 


Scornful; apt to defpife ; fing words 
or actiéns of contempt ; infolent. 

To negleé& God all our lives, and know that 
we hegit him; ‘to offend God voluntarily, and 
know thit weloffend him, cafting our hopes on 
thé peace which we traft tu’make at parting, is no 
o:her than ‘a: rebellious ‘prefumpticn, and even a 
Ccntimptuous laughing to fcorn and deriding of 

TGR his laws, and” precepts.’ i 
Raleigh's Hiftory of tbe World. 

‘Some much averfe 1 found, and wondrous harfh, 
Contcmptucus, proud, fet on revenge and fpite. 
rie a Milton's cigonifies. 

, Rome, the. proudeft part of the heathen’ world, 
entertained the moft contemptucus opinion of the 
Jews. Atterbury. 

Contre’mpTuousty. adv. from contemp- 
ee ‘With fcorn; with defpite ; 
fcornfully ; defpitefully. 

I throw my name againtt the bruifing fone, 
Trampling contemptueufly on thy diadem. Sbake/p. 

The apoftles and moft eminent Chrittians were 
poor, and ufed contemptuoufly. Taylor's Holy Living. 

If he governs tyrannically in youth, he will be 
treated contemptucufly in age; and the bafer his 
enemies, the more intolerable the affront. 

L’Eftrange. 

A wife man would not {peak contempruoufly of a 

prince, though out of his dominions. — Tidlorfon. 


Conre’mpruousness, M. fo [from con- 
temptuous.} Difpofition to contempt ;° 
infolence. Dia. 

To CONTE’ND. v. n. (contendo, Latin.) 


>. To ftrive ; to ftraggle in oppofition. 


- 4. Sometimes about. 


Hettor’s forehead fpit forth blood 
At Grecian fwords contending. Sbake/p. Coriolanus. 
His wonders and his praifes do contend 
Which fhould be thine or his. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
Death and nature do contend about them, 
Whether theylive or die. Sbakefpcare’s Macbeth. 
Diftrefs not the Moabites, neither concend with 
them in battle; tcr I will not give thee of their 
land. Deut. tie ge 
2..To vie; to a& in emulation. 
You fit above, and tze vain men below 
Centend for what you only can beitow. . Dryden. 
3. Lt has fer betore the ground or caufe of 
contention. 
‘Lhe queftion which our author would contend 
Ser it he did not forge: it, is, wnat perfons have a 
right ta be obeyed. Locke. 


He will find that many thimgs he fiercely con- 
> tended about were trivial. Decay of Piety. 
ç. Jt has with before the opponent. 

This battle fares like to the morning's war, 
When dying clouds ccatend with growing light. 

Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. 

our Maker, we eannct 

Temple. 


If we confider him as 
contend witb him. 


6. Sometimes againft, 


“CON 
In ambitious ftrength J did 
Centend aguinf thy valour. “© * Siakelp. C-riclans:. 

Yo Coxte ND v. a. To difpute any 

thing; to conteft. i 

Their airy limbs in fparts thev exercife, 
And on the green contend the wreftler’s prize. 
Dryten's fEnck, 
A time’of war at length will come, — , 
‘ When Carthage hall cénterd the world with Rome. 
Dryden. 
Thus low we l'e, 

Shut from this day and that contended {kys Dryden. 

CONTE'NDENT. w. f. (from tontend.] An- 
tagonift; opponent; champion ;+com- 
batant. „Not»uled. l 

In all notable changes and revolations, the con- 
terdents have been, ftilh made a prey to the third 
party. L' Eftrange. 

Conte NDER.,x./. [from contend.) Com- 
batant ; champion. : 

The contenders tor it look upon it as undeniable. 

l Lake: 

Thofe difputes often arife in good earneft , where 

the two contenders) & really believe the ditfecent 
propoGitions which they Supports ) 

Watts on the Mind. 

CONTENT. adj. (contentus, Latin.) | 

1, Satisfied, fo as not to repine; eafy, 
though not highly pleafed. 

Born ta the fpacious empire of the Nine, 
One would have thought fhe fhould have been ¢catent 
To manage well that mighty government. Dryden. 
Who is content, is happy. Locke. 
A man is perfectly content with the ftatehe isin, 
when he is perfetly without any uneafinefs. Locke. 
Foe to loud praife, and friend to learned eafe, 
Content with fcience in the vale of peace. 
Pope's Epifiles. 
2. Satisfied, fo as not to oppofe. 
Submit you tothe people’s voices, 
Allow their officers, and be content 
To buffer lawful cenfure. Sbakefpeare’s Coriolanus: 

To CONTENT. v. a. [from the adjective. ] 

1. To fatisfy, fo as to ftop complaint; not 
to offend ; to appeafe, without plenary 
happinefs or complete gratification. 

Content thyfelf with this much, and let this 
fatisfy thee, that I love thee. Sidney. 
Great minds do fometimes content themfelves to 
threaten, when they could deftroy. Tillotfcn. 
Do not content yourfelves with obfcure and con- 
fufed ideas, where clearer are to be attained. 
Watts's Logick. 
2. To pleafe ; to gratify. , 

Is the adder better than the eel, 
Becaufe his painted fkin contents the eye? Shake/p. 

It doth much contest me, 
To hear him fo inclin‘d. Shake/peare’s Hamlet. 
If a man fo temper his aétions, as in fome one 
of them he doth comrent every fa€tion, the mufick 
of praife will be fuller. Bacon. 
Wheat is contented with a meaner earth, and 
contenting with a fuitable gain. Carew*s Cornwall. 

Content. «. f. [from the verb.] 

1. Moderate happineis ; fuch fatrsfaction 
as, though it does not All up defire, ap- 
peafes complaint. 

Nought's had, all's fpent, 
Where our delire is got without content. 
Sbakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
One thought content the good to be enjoy'd 5 
This every little accident deftroyed. Dryden. 
A wife contert his even foul fecur'd 3 
By want not fhaken, nor by wealth allur’d. 
Smith on Philips. 

2. Acquiefcence; fatisfaction in a thing 

unexamined. 
Others for language all their care exprefs, 
And value books, as women men, for drefs : 
Their prae is ftill—the ftile is excellent ; 
The {cnfe they humbly take upon content. 
Pope's Epifiles. 


“CON 


3. [From contentus, contained. That which 
1s contained, or included, in any thing. 
‘hough my Heart's esn tent firm lavetdothbear, 

Nothing of that fhall from mine eyes appzare 
$r Shake/pearte 

Searcely any thing can be determined of the par- 
ticular contents of any Engle mafs of ore by mere jn- 
fpe€tion. . Werdwarde 

Experiments are made on the blood of healthy 
animals: in a weak habic ferum might afford 
other contents. Arbuthnote 

4.. The power of containing ; extent; ca- 
acity. 

This jfland had thea fifteen» hundred {trong 
fhips of:great conteår. Bacon. 

It were good)to know -the geometrical content, 
figure, and fituation of all the Jands of a kingdom, 
according to natural bounds. ° 

Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 
5. That which is comprifed in a writing. 
In this fenfe the plural only is in ufe. 

I ‘havea letter from her, 

Of fuch ecatents asyou will wonder at. Shakefpe 

1 fhall prove thefe writings not counterfeits, 
but authentick 5 and the consents true, and worthy 
of a divine original. Grew’s Cofmolépias 

The contents of both bouks come before thofe of 
the firft book, in the thread of the ftory. 

- Addifon's Spefator. 
ConTENTA TION. n, f. [from content.]} 
Satisfaction ; content. Out of ufe” 

I feek no better warrant than my own confci- 
ence, nor no greater pleafure than my own cone 
tentation. — Sidney. 

Fourteen years fpace, during the minority of 
Gordianus, the government was with ‘great ap- 
plaufe and costentation in the hands of Mifitheus, 
a pedant. Bacon. 

The fhield was not long after incrufted with a 
new ruft, and is the fame,.a cut of which hath 
been engraved and exhibited, to the great contenta- 
tion of the learned. Arbuthnot and Popes 

Conte’nTen. participial adj. [from con- 
tent.) Satisfied; at quiet; not repin- 
ing ; not demanding more ; eafy, tho’ 
not plenarily happy. 

Barbaroffa, in hope by fufferance to obtain ane 
other kingdom, feemed contented with the an{were 

Knolles's Hiftory. 
Dream not of other worlds, 
Contented that thus far has been reveal’d, 
Not of earth only, but of higheft heav'n. 
Milton's Paradife Loft. 
If he can defcry 

Some nobler foe approach, to him he calls, 

And begs his fate, and then consented falls. 

- Denbam, 
To diftant lands Vertumnus never roves, 
Like you contented with his native groves. Popes 


ConTENTEDNESS. n. f. [from contented.) 
State of fatisfa€tion in any lot. ` 
Angling was, atter tedious ftudy, a calmer of 
unquiet thoughts, a moderator of paffions, a pro- 
curer of contentednefs Walton's Anglere 
Contention. n. f. [contentio, Latin.] 
1. Strife ; debate; conteft; quarrel; mu- 
tual oppofition. 
Can we with manners afk what was the diffe- 
rence ? 
~ Safely, I think; "twas a contention in publick. 
Shakefpeare. 
Avoid foolifh qucftions and genealogies, and 
contentions and ftrivings. l Tit. iii. Qe 
Can they keep themfclves in a perpetual contene 
tion with their eafe, their reaton, and their God, 
and not endure a fhort combat with a finful cuf- 
tom ? Dicay of Piety. 
The ancients made cenicntion the principle that 
reigned in the chaos at firft, and then love; the 
one to exprefs the divifions, and the other the 
union of all parties in the middle and common 
bond, Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 


2. Emulation ; 


COON 


2. Emulation ; 2 endeavour to excel.” 
Sons ‘ana brother atà Arife! >. 
Wha: is your’ arate ‘how began it “firk? 


Lm No quarrel, bi eet contertion. ` 


Shakelpeare’s Henry Vi. 
Jour 3 vehemehce 


ue 4 . . 


g. Eagerniit zeal ;' 
"ror “endeavöur. | A 
Your own ri cdthat and contention to “effet 
what you are about, will contaually,duggeft to you 
fevexal artifices. Holder. 
This is an end, which at firt view appears 
wort y our utmolt con:éntion to obtain. Regerss 
Con Te NTI10US, adj. [from contend.] Quar- 
“relfome ;, ‘given to debate ; perver fe; 
“not peaceable. 
Thou thinkeft much that this contentious horm . 
Invades us tothe ikine Shak-/peare's King Leara 
There are certain contentious humours that are 
“never to be pledfed. € L'Efirange. 
Rett made them idle, idlenefs made them cur- 
_» "ous, and curiofity cosicrticus. » 
Contentious Juri/difion. {In law.] A 
court which has a power ‘to judge and: 
“determine differences between contend- 


“ing parties. 
“and judges, have a contentious jurifdic - 


P 


H tion; bat the lords of the 'treafury, andi’ i 


the commiffioners of the cuftoms, have 

none, being merely judges of accounts 

and tranfactions. Chambers. 

CONTE'NTIOUSLY. adv. [from conten- 
tious.) Perverfelys; quarrelfomely. 

| Weshall not contensicuply rejoin, or only to juftify 


our own; but to applaud and confirm his maturer | 


affertions. i Brows. 
CONTE'NTIOUSNESS. 2. f. [from conten- 
tious.} Pronenefs to conteit ; perverfe- 
nefs; turbulence; quarrelfomenefs, 
Do not cnteniufiy and cruelty, and ftudy of 
revenge, feldom fail of retaliation ? 
Bentiey’s Sermon. 

Conte’ nTuess. adj. (from content.) Dif- 
contented ; diffatisfied ; uneafy, 

i Beft ftates, conten’le/s, | 
Haye a diftraéted and moft wrerched being, 
Worfe than the worft, content. Shake/peare’s Timon. 

CONTENTMENT. nif. [from content, the 
verb. } 

1. Acquiefcence, without plenary fatif- 

faction. 
Such men’s contentment mutt be wrought by ftra- 
tagem: the vfval method of fare is not for them. 


Hooker. 


Sabmiffion is the only reafoning between a 
creature and its Maker, and ccntertmen? in his will 
is the beft remedy we can apply to misfortunes. | 

Temple. 

Ccarentment, without external honour, i is humi- 

lity ; without the pleafure of eating, temperance. 
Gret’s C-/molegia. 

Some'place the blifs in ation, fome in eafe ; 

Thofe call it pleafure, and contentment thefes, i 
Pope's Effay. 

But now no face divine contentment wears, 

"Tis all blank fadnels, or continual tears. 
2. Gratification. 

At Paris the prince fpent, one whole day; to give 
his mind fome contentment in viewing of a famous 
citys Wotton. 

CoNTE’RMINOUS. adj. [conferminus, La: 
tin.} Bordering upon s ; touching at thé 


boundaries.. 

This conformed fo many of them, ag were ccn- 
termiious to the coloniof and Seen to the Ro- 
man lawe. TF Hale, 


ConTERRA NEOUS. adj, [ coaterraneus, 
Lat.] Of the fame country. . Dif. 
To CONTE'’ST. v.’ [comtefter, French, 
probably from contra tefari, Latin.) To 


7 


Pope. 


To Contest: v. nn 
Tr: To" ftrive pt 


. Poanith. A Si ; 
i The dificuieyror an argument ‘adds to'the pleg- 
fure of contefingaacbrit, when there arechopes of: 
viétorye, Q A H ap 

2. ‘To vie ; to emulate. i 

' Ido conte 
As hotly and-asinobly wirbethy love,’ 
PTAs ever in ambitious ftrengthd dig 9" 

| Contend againtt.rhy. valour» Sbp: C an 


‘Co’wrest. n, J [from the’ ee 
Decay of Picty, f. °° 


The lord chief jutticess) 


y 


AON 


d 
difpute ;_ to cntrovert ; to litigate ; to 
» call in-quettion., 
"Tis evicent upon what account none-have pre- 
“fumed to ‘cont the proportion of thefe ancient 
piecess Pre s ee ee 


6 “eontend i followed | byt 


i Of man, -whodares in pamp wirb Jove conte 
-Uncbang® ds immortal -and fupremidy blef)? 
Pope's. dy fy 

It 
now accented on the:firft fyllable. } Dil- 
a pute; difference ; debate. 

This of old no lefs contefis did move, | 
Tee when for Piomner’ s bith ieva tities ftrovey 11 

t Hiovootsd. Jg JE, x Denbam. 

‘A definitions the oriy: ‘way whareby_ the meag- 
ing of words can. be known, Withoyr leaving roo 
_ for conte about it. 

'Leave*all noify cones y all immodelt Witnourk, 
and brawling language. “ TI Wary. 
CONTE STABLE: “adj. [ from conet. } 

That may be contefted ; ous ; 


controvertible. 


. ~ 40 
"G 


CONTE'STABLEN ESS. #. f [from basen t 


ble.) -Poffibilityvof:conteft. opt 
Con TESTA TIONI #. Ye ("from conteft.|] 
The att of-contefting ; debate ife. A 


Doors fhut, vifits forbidtien, and, nn Was 
worfe, divers conteftations even with the queen’ her- 
felf. Wotton. 

After years fpent in domeftick, unfociable cog- 
teflations, fhe found means to wih taw. Clarendow.., 

To. CONTEX. v. a. .fcontexo, Lat.) To- 
weave together; ‘to unite by interpol 


tion of parts. This word is not in ufe. 
Nature-may contex a’plant; thotigh that be ‘a pet- f 
fegtly mixt concrete, without having all the cle- 
oe picvioully Brekented to her torcompowasl it 
; Boyk. 
The fluid body of quickfilver i is ccntexed with 
the falts iz carries up in Sublimation. Boyt. 


CONTEXT. n.f. [eontextus, Latin.} The 


‘general feries of a difcourte; the parts 
of the difcourfe that precede and follow 
the fentence quoted... 
-a That chapter is really,a pene eee of Ones) 
which bath only the knowledge, nop pradtices af 
his duty ; as is mani from the'contexte, °° 
Hammond on aa 
Conte’xT. adj. [from contex.) Knit to- 
gether ; firms, 
Holiow and thin, for lightnefes, but withal con 
textiand firm, fordtrength. | © 
Derbam's. Phy fico Theolooy. 
Conte xture.n. fi [from éntex:] “The 
difpofition of parts one amongit others} 
the compofition of arty thing out of fe- 
parate parts; the fyitem; the coniitu 


tjon; the manner in which any thing 15 |) 


woven or formed. 
He was noviofany poige contexture; his Limbs 
rather fturdy thap dainty« Matton 


L > 


Every. ofpecies, N piy exprefied, was pros f 


duced: from thatidtazttortingpiyanmndedui sons 

texture of created beings. Drydens Dufiefnoy. 
Hence {gan relax 

The ground's contexture; hence. Tartariancdregs, , 

Sulphur and nitrous {pume, enkindling fierce, 

Bellow'd within their daskfome caves. Poilips. 


A 
C O N 
This apt this Wile ccntexture of the fea, 
Makes it the Whips, éfiv’h by the winds, obey 5 


Whence hardy merchants fail from fhore to fhoree 
/ “Bratkmore. 


ContTrena TION. n. f- [contignatic, Lat. ] 
1. Afframe of beams joined togethers a 
hory. 
We mean a porch, or cloifter; or the like, of one 
contignetion, and not. in ftoriod buildingss. i 
Wotton s ArchiteBuree. 
Where more wr the Orders than oge ilal! be fet 
in feveral ftories or contignations, there muft be an 
“exquifite care to place the columns one. over an- 
“other. ~ Waton. 
2. The a& of framing o1 joining a fabrick 
of wood, . 
Contiauity. n. A [from contiguous. | 
Ahal contat; fituation in which two 
bodies or ‘€ountries touch “tpon each 


other. 
Re defined magnetical attraction tobe a natural 
imitation and dilpofition conforming unto eonti- 
Lulty. Bretwn. 
The immediate conrizujty of that conver wêre a 
real fpace. Hales Origin of Mankind. 


CONTIGUOUS. hdj. [conti es, Latin. J 
1. Meeting fo as to touch ; bordering upon 


peach other genot feparate. 

;Flame doth noc mingle with flame as air doth 
with alr, or water with water, but only remaineth 
contiguous; as} it cometh to, pais betwixt confilting. 
bodies. Bacon's Natural Hi fory. 

The loud-mifrule ` 
Of chaos far remov`d ; leit nerce extremes, 
Contiguous, ralght diemper the whole frame. Milte 
The Eaft and Weft, 
Upon the globe, a mathematick point ' 
Onty divides: ‘thus happinefs amd mifery, “ 
-And_all extremes, are Rill contiguous. 
Derham's Sophy. 

Diftinguifh them ‘by the dimination of the lights 
and Madows, joining the'ronticuoas objedts by the 
participation of their colours. Dryden's Dufrefhoy. 

When: 1 viewed it too near, the two. hatty of 
“the paper did not appear fully divided from” one 
another, but “feemed® conriguoas at one ‘of their 
anzies. | Newton’ s Optickse. 

2. It has fometimes wizh. 
Water, being, ‘contiguous qwith air, cooleth it, 
` but momeneth it note Bacon's Natural Hifory, 
CoN TI GUOUSLY. adu. [from contiguous.) 
Without any intervening fpaces. 
“Thus difembroil'd, they take their proper place, 
The next of kin com igwoiifly embrace; ’ 
ane foes ures mente d hy a larger fpace. 
z Dryden's Qvid: 


Coir @uovsness. wf. [from coatigu- 
oué, P ‘Clofé connexion ; coherence: Dig. 
Co’nTrNeNcE.*) 
Co’n TIneENcy. § 
te Reficaint ; command of one’s-{elf. 
Bde knew. what to fay 3, hes knew -alfo when to 
wedeavevoff, a continence whichis ypractiled by few 
writers. Dryden's Fabiis, Preface 
2. Forbearance of lawful pleafure. 
Céntent without lawful yenery, is continence 3 
without unlawful, chaftity. Grew's Colmivjuyiae 
3. Chaltity in general. 
i Where is he fase > 
samin her chamber; making w fermon of conti- 
p AIeAcy, to her, and rails, and {wears, and.rates. 
Sbukefpeare’ s Taming of she Shrewe.- 
» Suer not difhonour to approach 
Th*imperial feat; to virtue confecrate, 
‘Yoyuttica! contiña ë, and nob: liy. 
l : ShakihraresDitus Andronicus. 
4 Moderation in lawful pleafures. 
Chattity: is either ab(tinence: orccontinence’s àb- 
ftinence is that of virgins or widows; continencey 
“oF married perfons. Taylors 


5. Continuity ; 


4 


Mug. (continentia, Lat. |] 


CON 


ç. Continuity ; uninterrupted courte. 

An{wers ought to be made before the fame 
judge, before whom the depofitions were produced, 
left the continence of the courfe fhould be divided ; 
or, in other terms, left there fhould be a difconti- 
nuance of the caufe. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

CONTINENT. adj. (continens, Latin. } 
t. Chafte ; abftemious in lawful plea(ures. 
Life ; 
Hath been as continent, as chafte, as true, 
As I am now unhappy. Sbake/p. Winter's Tale. 
2. Reftrained ; moderate ; temperate. 

I pray you, havea continent forbearance, till the 

{peed of his rage goes Mower. Shake/p. King Lear. 
3. Continuous ; connected. 

The north-eaft part of Afia, if not continent 
with the weft fide of America, yet certainly is the 
leaft disjcined by fea of all that coat of Afa. 

Brerewood on Languages. 
4- Oppofing ; reftraining. 
My defire 
All continent impediments would o'erbear, 
That did oppofe my will. Shakefpeare. 
CONTINENT. n. f. (continens, Latin.] 
t. Land not disjoined by the fea from 
other lands. 


Whether this portion of the world were rent 

By the rude ocean from the coatinent, 
Or thus created, it was fure defign’d Ped 

To be the facred refuge of mankind. Walle. 

The declivity of rivers will be fo much the lels, 

and therefore the continents will be the lefs drained, 

and will gradually increafe in humidity. 
Bentley's Sermons. 
z. That which contains any thing. This 


fenfe is perhaps only in Shake/peare. 
O cleave, my fides ! 
Heart, once be ftronger than thy continent 3 
Crack thy frail cafe. Sbak. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Clofe pent-up guilts 

Rive vour contending continents. Shak. King Lear. 
Jo CONTI'NGE. v.u. [contingo, Lat.] 

To touch; to reach; to happen. Did. 
Conti’ncence. } z. /. [from contingent.) 
Conti’ncency.§ ‘The quality of being 

fortuitous ; accidental pofibility. 

Their credulities affent unto any prognofticks, 
which, confidering the contingency in events, .arc 
only in the prefcience of God. Brotus’s Vulg. Err. 

For once, O heav'n! unfold thy adamantinc 

book ; / 
If not thy firm, immutable deerce, 
At leaft thefecond page of great contingency, 
Such as confitts with wills originally tree. Dryden. 

Ariftotle fays, we are not to build-certain’ rules 
upon the contingency of human actions. South. 

CONTINGENT, adj. [contingens, Latin.) 
Falling out by chance ; accidental; not 
determinable by any certain rule. 

Hazard naturally implies in it, firtt, fomething 
future; fecondly, fomething contingent. South. 

I firft informed myfelf in all material circum- 
ftances of it, im more places than one, that there 
might be nothing cafual or contingent in any one of 
thofe circumftances. » Woodward. 

' CONTINGENT. ~. f. 
1. A thing in the hands of chance. , 

By contingents we are to underftand thofe things 
whicb come to pafs without any human forecaft. 

Grew's Cofmologia. 

His underftending could almoft pierce into tu- 
ture contingents, his conjeGtures improving even to 
prophecy. South's Sermons. 

2. A proportion that falls to any perfon 
upon a divifion: thus, in time of war, 
each prince of Germany is to furnith 
his consingent of men, money, and mu- 
nition. 

Contirncentry. adv. [from contingent. } 
Accidentally ; without any fettled rule. 

| 


C ON 


It is digged out of the earth comingently, and ig- 
differently, as the pyrite and agates. 
Woodward's Natura! Hifory. 
Conri’xcentness. n. f. [from contia- 
gent.| Accidentalnefs. 
CONTINUAL, adj. [continuus, Latin. } 
1. Inceffant ; proceeding without inter- 
ruption; fucceflive without any {pace of 
time between. Continual is ufed of time, 
and continuous of place. : 
He that is of a merry heart, hath a costinwal 
fear. Proverbs; xy. 
Other care perhaps 
May have-diverted from continual watch 15 
Our great forbidder. Milton. 
“Tis all blank fadnefs, or continual tears. - Pope. 
2. [In law.} A continual claim is made 
from time. to time, within every year 
and day, to land or other thing, which, 
in fome refpeét, we cannot attain with 
out danger. For example, if I be dif- 
feifed of land, into which, though I 
have right into it, I,dare not enter for 
fear of beating; it behooveth me to 
hold: on my right ‘of entry to the beft 
‘opportunity of me and mine heir, by 
approaching as near it as I can, once 
every year as long as I live; and fo I 
fave the right of entry to my heir. 
Cowell. 
3. It is fometimes ufed for perpetual. 
CONTINUALLY. adv. [trom continual.] 
1. Without paufe; without interruption. 
The:drawing of boughs into the infide of a 
room, where fire is. :coatinually kept, hath been 
tried with grapes. l Bacen. 
2. Without ceafing. 
Why do not all animals continually increafe in 
bignefs, during the whole {pace of thcir lives ? 
Bentley's Sermons. 
Conti’nuance. x. f [from comtinue.] 
1, Succeffion uninterrupted. n 
The brute immediately regards. his own- prefer- 
vation, or the coutinuance of his fpecies. 
i AAddifon’s, SpeElator. 
z. Permanence in one ftate. l 
Continuance of evil doth in itfelf increafe evil. 
Sidney. 
A chamber where a great fire is kept, though 


the fire be at one ftay, yet with the continuence. 


continually hath its heat increafed. pSidny 

Thefe Romith cafuifts fpeak peace to the con- 
fciences of men, by fuggciting fomething which 
fhal! fatisfy their minds, notwithftanding a known, 
avowed continuance in fins. South. 


3. Abode in a place. 


4. Duration ; laftingnefs. 

You either fear his humour, or my negligence, 
that you call in queftion the continuance of his 
love. _ Shukefpeare's Twelfth Night. 

Their duty depending upon fear, the one was of 
no greater continuance than the other. © Haytvurd. 

That pleafure is not of greater continuance, which 
arifes from the prejudice or malice of its hearers. 

l Addijon`s Frecbolder. 

5«, Perfeverance, 

To them who, by patient continuance in well- 
doing, feck for glory, and honour, and immorta- 
lity, eternal lite. Romans, ii. 7- 

6. Progreffion of time.owiu 

In thy ‘book ‘all my members were written, 
which in continuance were fathioned. 

Pfalm, exxxix. 16. 
7. Refiftance to feparation of parts; con- 
tinuity. 

Wool, tow, cotton, and raw filk, have, befides 
the defire of continuance in regard of the tenuity 
of their thread, a greedinefs of moifture. Bacon. 


re with his. 
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CONTINUATE. adj. [sotia Latin. ] 
1. Immediately united. ES 
We are of him and in him, even as) though 
our very ficth and bones thould be made continuate 
' Hooker» 
2. Uninterrupted ; unbroken. $ 
A moit incomparable man, breathìd, as it were, 
To an untirable and costinuate goodnefs. 
Shake(peare’s Timon. 
A clear body broken to fmall pieces produceth 
white; and becometh moft black while it Is con- 
tinvate and undivided, 1s we fee in deep waters and 
thick glaffes. — Peachem. 
ConTi’nuateLy. adv. [from contihue 
ate.) ‘With continuity ; without intere 
ruption. `r 
_ The water afcends gently, and by intermiffions ; 
but ic falls continuately, and with force. — Wilkins. 
Continua TION. a. f. (from continuate.] 
Protraétion, or fucceffion uninterrupted, 
Thefe things muft needs be the works of Pro- 
vidence, for the continuation of the fpecies; and 
upholding the world. aye 
The Roman poem is but ithe fecond. partjof the 
Ilias} -a continuation of the fame ftory. Dryden. 


CONTINUATIVE, 2. f.i [from continuate.} 
An expreffion noting permanence or 
duration, D; ul 

To thefe may be added continuatiues? as, Rome 
remains to this day} which includes at leat two 
propofitions, viz. Rome was, and Rome is. 

i i Watts`s Logike 

Continua’tor. n.f. [from continuate. ] 
He that continues or keeps up the feries 
or fucceffion. l 2 

It feems injurious to Providence to ordain a way 
of produ@tion which fhould deftroy the producer, 
Or contrive the continuation of the fpecies by the 
deftrudtion of the contizuator. Brown's Vulg. Err. 


To CONTINUE. v. n. [continuer, Fr. cone 
tinuo, Latin. ] 
1. To remain in the fame ftate, er place. 
The multitude continue with me now three days, 
and have nothing to eat. Matthew, xv. 326 
The popular vote 
Inclines here to continue, and build up here 


A growing empire. Miliona 
Happy, but for fo happy ill fecur'd, 
Long to continue. Milton 
He fix days and nights 
Continued making. Milton 


2. To laft; to be durable. 

Thy kingdom hall not continue. 

1 Sumuel, xii. 14. 

For here have we) no continuing, city, but we 
feek one to come. Hebrews, xiii. 146 

They imagine that an animal of the longett du- 
ration fhould live in a continued motion, without 
that reit whereby all others consinue. 

r Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 
3. To pertevere. 

It ye continue in: my word, then are. ye my dif- 

ciples indeed. Jobn, viii. 316 

Down rufh'd the rain 
Impetuous, and centinwed till: the earth 
No more was feen: 

To CONTINUE. V. ae 

1. To protraé, or hold without interrup- 
tion. “* T? 

~  O continue thy loving kindnefs unto.them. 

Piclm xxxvi. to. 

You know how-to: make -yourfelf happy, by 
only continuing fuch a life as you" have*been long 
accu(tomed to lead. Pope. 

2. To unite without a chafm, or interven? 
ing fubftance. 

The ufe of the navel is to continue the infant 
unto the mother, and by the veilels thcseof to 
convey its aliments and fuftenance. 

brown's Vulgar Errourte 


The 


Mikeon. 


CON 
The daik abyfs, whofe boiling gulph 
Tamely endur’d a bridge vf wond’rous lengths, 
From hell continucd, reaching the utmoft.orb . 
Of this frail world. = Miltcn’s Paradife Loft. 
Here Priam's fon, Deiphcbus, he found, 
Whofe face and limbs were one continued wound P 
Dithoneft, with lopp’d arms, the youth appears, 
Spoil’d of his nofe, and fhorten’d of his cars. 
nd ` Dryden's Æneid. 
Where any motion or fuccefion is fo flow, as 
that it keeps not pace with the ideas in our minds, 
there the feries of a conftant continued fucccMion is 
lott; and we perceive it not but with certain gaps 
of reft between. Locke. 
Conti NueEDLy. adv, [from continued} 
Without interruption ; without ceafing. 
s7 By perfeverance, 1 do not underftand a conti- 
zvedly uniform; ‘equal courfe of obcdience, and 
fuch asis not interrupted withthe leatt act of fin. 
| Norris. 
Conti’nver.a. f- [from continac.)\Elay-. 
ing the power of perfeverance...)}f; 
I would. my, horfe nad the fpeed. of your,tongue, 
and fo god a ¢ortinuer.. 


- Shake/peare’s Much ade about NARE. 


re 
. 


CONTINUAT Yain fi [continwitas, Latini] : 


1. Connexion uninterrupted; -cobefion ; 
clofe union. miu im 

it is certain, that in. all bodies there is/ansappe- 

tite of unions :and evitation of folutioniof comti- 

ain So me A Bacon's Natural-Hiftory. 

_ Alter: the, greatlighrseth-re mak :beogreat he -, 

dows, which we, cail, repoleas ibecaafe’ inoreplity 

the fight would be.tired, it i¢.were attraged bya 

continuity of glittering objedtss oy. oy, eD ryden- 


- It wraps itfelf about the flame, and by its contis 


“se 


tavity hinders’ my 
va’ 


2.aln phyfick., 0 7) 
_ That texture or cohefionjof: the sparts; ofan 


Tal 4 bf 5 oe ie E 
am Or aitre from coming. 
"tue! tez 


? A 


animal bodys upon the deftrudtion of; which, there 
18 (aid to be apfolutigniof cortinuityercs joc Quincy. 


As in the natural body a, wound.or; foluion of 


c Continuity ig worle Lhama sosrupschymeuty (o-in the 
fpiritwal. Bacon's Effays. 

a The fos 
their contimuity ; for a fibre, cut through, contracts 
Miles “Neos PUSR pied “Arbiltb not. 
Conti’nvous.. adj. [continuus Latins] 
Joined together without the intervention 
lof any fpace! sue .eetwiata 
As the breadth of every ring is thus augmented, 


the dark intervale muft. be diminithed, unti} phe, 


neighbouring rings become fontimugus, and, are 
blended. se, am Newlin Optichs. 
To whofe dread expanfe, 
Continuous depth, and wond'rous length of courfe, 
Our floods are rills, Thomfon's, Summer. 
To CONTORT.. w. a. [contortus, Latin.) 
To twit; to writhe. 
The vertebral arteries are varioaflycentorr7d. 
ts itee Ray. 
Air feems:to confit of {pires contorted into Imali 
fpheres, through the interftices of which the par- 
ticles of light may frecly pafs. Cheyne. 
Conro’rtion. n./.[ from contort.) Twit; 
wry motion; flexure. i 
Difruption they would be in danger of, upon a 
great and fudden ftretch or contortizn. 
Ray on tke Creation. 
How can the acquire thofe hundred graces and 
motions, and airs, the ccntortions of every mufcular 
motion. in the face ? Swift. 


CONTO'UR, n. f. [French] The outline ; 


the line by which any figure is defined | 


or terminated. © 
CONTRA.. A Latin prepofition, ufed in 
compofition, which fignifies again/. 
CONTRABAND. adj. { comtrabando, Tal. 


contrary to proclamation.] Prohibited ; 


illegal ; unlawful. 


a t Addifon on Sealy. 
Tt i Ty af 


rts may be contrafted by diffulving 


: TO. 


CON 


If there happen to be found an irreverent expref-t Cor TRA’CTIBLE. 


fion, or a thought too wanton, in the cargo, let 
them be ftaved or forfeited, like contraband goods. 
Dryden's Fables, Preface. 
To CONTRABAND. wv. a. [from the ad- 
jective. Ji To import goods prohibited. 
To CONTRA’CT. v. a. [contraGus, Lat.] 
1. To draw together into lefs. compa{s. . 
7" Why love among the virtues is not known ; 
It is, that love contrats them all in one. Donne. 
z. Todeffen ; to make lefs ample. . 
In all things detuetude does contra and, narrow 
our faculties. | .Givernmentof the Tongue. 
3-, To draw-the parts of any thing together. 
l ITO him the angel with contia&ed. brow. Milton. 
4.) Tomake a: bargain. | ' 
On him thy grace did libërty beftow ; 
Bur fick contracted, tbat, if ever found, Te 
His head thould pay thestorfeit. , Dryden's Fables. 
3- La betroth ;..to,afhance. 
Thetruth is ithe and J, long tince contraGed, 
| Are now fo fure that'nothing can-diffulve us. 
i R ) Sbakefpeare. 
She was a lady of ‘the *highef condition in that 
country, and Contract to a bian'df merit and qoq- 
> MA YO Mog rei wn Tatler. 
6.-“Fo procure; to,ybring; .to-incur ; ‘to 
|! draw; to.get. >. | 
» 6 Of enemiesshe couldsnot :boticontrad good ftore, 
whilesmoving mfo highta fphere. ` King Charles. 
He that'but'ċonceives'a.crime in thought, « 
| Contrats the danger of an actual fault. 
j ee) mi a) Asn Bt ine. A Dryden's Juvenal. 
| glikefricñdly colours found:them both unite, 
| An ege from each contract new ftrength and light 
. y v t. 
* Such. Beliaviour’ we contrad? - by havid almah 
i converted with perfons of high ftations. Swift. 
7- To: feorten:: as, dife was contracted. 
. To epitome ;° to’ abridge.’ 
eet AAN "hig. ag a ede sot 
ty To brink up 5..to grow fhort, 
| . ,,Whateves empties the veffels, 
| Abres to Comtrade. ee Arburbaor on Aliments 
z.“Yo bargain : asp contract for å quan- 
tity of provifions. rat ivaAs 
Cowra acon, spart adj. {from :the.verb. ] 
Affanced ; contracted. .3whoig iais; 
week irfttwas he ¢cntraé to lady Lucy 
| Yoox mothbes Jives.a witnels to that. vow... |... 
are | Sbakefpeare's Richard JII. 
Contract. # /. [from the verb. “Anci- 
| ently accented on thelaft.] =- 
1,.An.act whereby two pasties, are brought 
| together ; a bargain; a compact. 
| The agreement upon ordersy:by mutuakconrref, 
with thesconfent..to execute.theio by common 


~~ 
‘ihe ` 


ments: ` Temple. 
see C draw contraéfs with a ftatefmañ’s 
urs 

| Or Japhetpocket, tike-hisigrace, a will? Pope. 

2. Anaét whereby a man and woman are 
betrothed: to one’ another. 

‘Touch'd. you they baltardy of “Edward's chil- 

f $ + dren ?— 

|} =—=Ldid, with his contig with lady Lucy, 

| ‘And his contract by deputy in France. 

GA Shakefpeare’s Ricbard iI. 

'3. A writing in which the terms of a bar- 
gain are included. K. 

Contra CTEDNESS. n. f. [from contrad- 
ed.) The ftate of being contracted ; 
contraction. Dif. 

Contracrisr tity. a..f. [from con- 
tracible.) PoMibility of being contract- 
cd; quality of fuffering contraction. 

By this continual contraé?ibility and dilatability 
by ‘different degrees of heat, the air is kept ina 
conftant motione Ar buthnor. 


gives room to the 


ftrenzth, they make the rife of all civil govern- 


CON 
adj. [from coutra®.} 
Capable of contraction. 

Small air bladders, dilatable and contractible, are 
capable to be inflated by the admiffion of air, ang 
to fubfide at the expulfion of it. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Contra cTiBLeness. z. j. [from con- 
tra@ible.| The,quality of fuffering con- 
traction. Dia. 


Contra cTiLe. adj. [ from contract. ] 
Having the power of contraction, or of 


fhortening itfelf. 

The arteries are elaftick tubes, endued with a 
comtraGile force, by which, they fquceze and drive 
the blood ftill forward, Arbuthnot-on Alimentse 

CONTRACTION. n. fi [contraGio, Lat. ] 
1. The ac of contracting or fhortening. 

The main parts of the poem, fuch as the table 

and fentiments, no'tranflator can’prejudice;but by , 
| omiffions or contractions. Pope's Effayom Homere 
2.: The ac of thrinking or fhrivelling. 

Oil of vitriol/will throw the ftomach into invoe 

luntary Contrafions. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
3. The ftate of being contracted; or drawn 
, into a narrow compafs, 

Some things induce a contrafticn in the nerves, 
placed in the mouth of the ftomach,'which is a 
great caufe of appetite. ye a Bacon. 

“Comparing the quantity of contraéicn and dila- 
į tation’miade by all the degrees of each*colour, I } 
| found it greateft in the red. Newton's Optichs. 
4. [In grammar.}...The.reduction of two 
i vowels or fyllables to one.“ 
5. Any thing: in its: {tate of abbreviation 
. or contraction : as, the writing is full of 
Contractions. ae . 
CONTRACTOR. n.f. [from contra@.] One 
of the parties to a contract or bargain. 

-Let the méafure Of -your affirmation or denial 
be the underftanding of your contraéfor; ‘for he 
that deceives the buyer or the feller by fpeaking 
what is true; ina fenfe not underftood ‘by the 
other, is a thief. Taylor's Rule of Living Holys 

All matches, friendfhips, and focieties, are dans 
gerousrand inconvenient, where, the contracors are 


notequalse) nm. i . ¢ L’Efrange. 
To CONTRADICT. v. a. [contradico, 
Latin.) 


1. To oppofe verbally ; to affert the con- 
trary to,what.has been afferted. 

Ir is. not lawful to contradi& a point of hiftory 
whichis. known to all the world, as to make 
Hannibal, and Scipio.contemporaries with Alex- 


andere Dryden. 
2.. Yo.becontrary.to ; to repugn; to op- 

pole. ter Lar ; 
| = No'truthcan contradif any truth. Hooker. 


IE! SEF i i A comtradig& your banes! 
1f you, will, marry, make your loves to mes 
iz To Ded os ol Sbatelpeare's King Lear. 
ContrapicTer.2./. [from contradi&. } 
One that.contradicts ; one that oppofes ; 
an-oppofer. 
lf no contradiSer appears hercin, the fuit will 
furcly be goud. ) Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
lf a gentleman is a little fincere in his reprefen- 
tations, he is fuse to have a dozen contradiffers. 
Swift's View of Ireland. 
CONTRADICTION. mf. [from contradi@.} 
1. Verbal oppofition ; controverfial afler- 
tion. 
That tongue, 
Infpir'd with contradiftien, durst oppofe 
A third part of the gods. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Z. Oppofition. / 
Confider him that endureth fuch contradi&ion 
of finners again himfelf, le ye be wearied. 
Hebrews, xiie 3e 
3. Incon- 


CON 


3-Juconfiftency with itfelf; 
in words or thonghts. i 

Cainhbe make deatblefs death ? That were * 
Strange contradig?: cw, which to Gad himfeif 
Impo ible is hed; an argument 
Of weaknefs, not of pow'r. | Afilten? Pat: Lf. 

The dpoftie’s advice, to be angry and-fin not, 
Was a contrade hioa in their philofophy. ~ 

y South's Sermons. 

If truth be once perceived, we do thereby, alfo 

peiecive whatfocver is falfe in cortradi&tion to it. 
‘Grew’ Cofmologia. 
4. Contrariety, in’thought or effect.” 

All ccntradiftions grow in thole minds, whith 
neither abfolizely climb the rock of virtue, -nor 
freely fink into the fea of vanity. Sidney. 

Laws human muft be made without ¢entradizhon 
unD any pofitive law. in fcripture.. » Hookers} 


ContRaba cTious. adj, [from contra- | 


diä.} 
3.2 Filled ath ahera y Aa ; a ie 
“Phe rós of dceeney, of governiment, of juhice 
itilir aie io different in ono placd ifaamt what tHey. 
acai another, fo pasty-coloared anid carir adi Tios, 
thatone. would think the [peces tf men altered 
secardingito their climatese nisi i hi Calter. 
2. Inclined to contradict 3 given. to ‘cayil: | 
3- Qppoltesto seinconfitent, with. 
n Whote'she 22.6) Unmaanly, and. the expeatian 
imanizal, or contradictious tattoattribntesol Gods 
oux ‘hopes we ought never teantertaipa » Galfer. 
Contra nvictiousnesds w fi [from cons 
Prada ay welt es l4 4 
r. Tricon fitteney ; > cdtttra tyte OTA 
‘This opinion was, fores abluAbty aid pana 
fadi gets aniwa iprit of; Plato. 
SNA d getter vy si W¥oreis, 
2. bes tha to cavil; “difputatious tem- 


Nye ) Eit ‘a 


cooky r ia- 
ATA ek oP- 
tas Othetss; t snibar! olay, sds ad 


Apare Arah difcaur ted Reg gate 
edathalt lys or. cemtrad.dioraly Achiyercs shy wa pen 
that'no See range abence capibe scatqaably 
dcdaced. HI bine eeprfomeitt vee dagsa Bzggon. 

Con re avr CORE nsei megs f from con: 
Badiarity J Oppolitions on, ia thes ‘highett 
degree 

CONTRADIGTORY. adj, (emai 
Peay ee loqgqoar . 

1. Opp polite. to?" PORTER with? cn 

e Jews held, that in éafe two r: w6bies fhould 
happen’ I" contradict one 4mothér, they "were yet 
bound to j believe’ the riatPadi@rory aflertions ofboth. 
South's Sermons. 

The feies ðf thofe gentlemen dre fokt ab- 
pore and oy at to common fenfe.. .» 

of v dhddifor’ LF syebolder. 

2. ` [Tn logick: } i FRatevhich i is in the fulleft 
_oppofition, where'both the terme of pne“ 
“propofition are Papolite to thole of an- 

other. n% iJ ry rey 

ConteraprcerTory. ref.’ A pFopotition 

which oppofes another in all itsi terms ; 
` contrar, ay 3 inconfiftency. 
‘It is common ase princes to will contradifloy its 5 
forit is the. følecilm of aget to thine to com- 
mand wee ond, and yct not to endure the means. 


7 « 


Qi H 


og 


j 


Bacon. | 


To afcribetiunto him: a power of taleétion, not 

-to chule this.oy that indifferenthy, i is, D make'the 

fame thing to be determined to orte, ‘and to be not 
determined to one, which arc.contradificries. 


Bran: balPs Anfwer to Hobbes. 
Gon FRADISTICNCTION. n. J [from ‘cén- 


sradi/binguijb. J Diftin@ion, by oppolite } 


qualities. 


Wemuft trace the foul. in "ths ways of, ingel- 


teftual actions, whereby w may come to the dif- 


incongruity 


To CONT RADISTI'NGUISH. vu. a. 


to “CONTRAINDICATE. Uy f: 


i | thaduafieure ; contrary<to whacthe a pene-. 


Conneaut NICATION. nef. ane con- 
| trarndtrare. An iidieati onto 
Bisco thy that fo Be” paa mi paN 


4 main, {cope ,of sA ' difeafe points 


ConTRANI TENCY. n, fof fromeortraand 


ATM Diet ponam ee aie ie 


LANET Ke, RIX. A [fro OM, farts 
fra and rég Canta tarj hy to cule. 
ndt is not only its 4 c prom Stipp, ue fts oppofing, 


Contra’ RIAN oT. adj. 
| contrariér, French. 
| tradigtory sa termof Jaw. i. © 


CON, 


»tlod knowledge of what is meant by Imagination, 
in contradi intl to fome ‘other, powers. 
» Glawville’s iS cpf, 
o That there are fuch things ‘as fins of infirmity, 
in contradipinftion to thofe of prefumption, ia, a. 
‘ truth sot to be queftioned, Saute 


(from contra and aifinguifh.] “To diith: 

| guifh not fimply by TERA but pr 
oppofite qualities. 

The primary ay yi have culiar Fto body, as 

i contradiftingw on tó tpi y ita fe cohelion of fofid,” 

and córa uent feparabie, ‘parts, “aid a Bos A 

seke. 


5 
! 
i 
i 


| coramurieathy motion by impulle., “ 


| “Theks sur ¢omplew ideas of foul’ and body, -F 


as contrad ping wifoades oti rir Locke. 


ConrRrarr SSURE. we fe {from contracand-} 


A 


Shi “re. Ji Ae E fae f 9 
.  Captufions, when great, * do ‘ufually. produce’ 
fiffire'or tratic of the feull, either in the fame part 
where the blow was ARIRE pP ind then'i@ts eaRed- 
Í| filldre’s or in” the contrar P parey ia whieh wale it 
obtaine the ntime'af ona fre.’ 0! Ol Wifeman. 
coysra 


and igdico, bat}. Ta point oot fome 
peculiar or: incidental fymptom or me+ 


| ral tenour of the malady requires, with 


‘Vomicg Nave theloute anithis: mutady. yr butthe | 


| age and {ex-of the-pationtyor ather rentos coms 
traindicosing fymaptom>,/moftbe odferdcueil) » i 
Mui kote as Ef, du Gis. 


ope at 
firit annizelt dyin Vraq dir ae 

1 endtaaneastn giw the mait fimples ideal us 
diftemper, and. pire Meck ihe 


the complications ft, or 
to the fecon 

on tr an Ba BET rt 
Infor IE abr, is an Gut-We 
the ‘main wal of A Atya; > uid 
aites Entah" age pra reô flenoyza: 
gaint preffure. .boMeigo> 4 bevy. 
n: AS [from tontra 
nd pgffijon. Ta ‘placing’ Sui agh 


‘or at léxttits natura aptnefs to oppote, the great 
and be -oftends.; fo thatiitis not fo" propey 2p 

trregularicty/as a ‘ontraregubarity. rris. 
[ccntrariant, from 
“Tritonfiftent ; Con- 


The very depofitions of witneffes ‘themfelves 
beSng falfe, pari outa coatevriant, ingle, iaconclud- 
ente ove BAM As 7 È vd» Aylife §Parcrgon- 
COo NTRARIES oN Sf. [from contrary.) In | 

log tk, ptopefitions which dettroy each 

other, bur of which the falfehood of one 
does not’ ¢Rablifh th’ ‘ertith of the other. 

ji If two ysniverfais: differ i in quality, ‘they. are con- 

traries % 93) every vine M Befred, ng anne is antree, 

Thee Win fever be both ie together, bur they 

may be both falfe. DIY HIWI Logik. 
CONTRARTETY. 2./. (from contrarias | 

Latm.] 

1. Repugnance; oppofition.”’ | 
The will about dhe and thé fame thing may, in 
contrary refpects, havet contrary inclinations,:and 
thatspithoul coatrariety. | Hicker. 
Making.a confrartety the place of. my memory, 

in her foulncfs 1 beheld Pamela's faisneis, Miil 

lookivgon Mopfa, but thinking on Pamela.» Sidn. 
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1. Converfely.. 
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' 
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k. Oppaf 


thera ‘to 


| 

p 

! Tone’ confent,'t may work ells 5 
i 


C.O.N 


» _ He which will perfe@tly recover 4 fick, and ree 
' ftore a difeafed, body unto health, muff not endes- 
| vour fô mivch to bring it toa ftate ‘of fimple contra. 
riety, ‘as of fiz proportion in ‘coatraritty unto thole 
evils which are fo be cured...” Heter. 
It principally failed by late fetting out, and ly 
| fome contrariety of weather at fea. Wetiore 
Their religion had more than negative contraricty 
to virtue. + t° Decay ef Piety. 
There iz a contraritty between thofe things that 
confcience inclines to, and thofe that entertain the 
fenfes. South. 
Thefe twa. interetts; its to be feared, cannot 
be divided ; ‘but’ they witi alfo prove oppofite, and, 
not kinigi ima bare diverfitys, quickly n&intoa 
contraricty. Nouch. 
Therevts hari more common than contraricty 
of opinians 5) nothing more obvious than'that © 
man wholly-difbelieves what ‘anotber only doubts 
| of, anda third. tedfaftly believes and ormly ada 
heres to. Lockea 


2 


a. Inconfitency ;' quality. or pofiticn de 


ftructive of its ‘oppofite. 
PHE wilPbethere, and yet he is not’ here's : 
How can Tre ee agree ee gi dab 
» hake, effeare® s Henry IV 
BA RIPY, adv, [Erőm ‘contrary. }) Lm so 
manner contrary. nu MOMs . 
| -Many of them confpire to one and the ae 
ation; abdeall this comtrasily to thelaws*of fpèci- 
fick gravityylin whateverpoituras the body be 
peel: minty pane Ray on the Creanom 
e` Diiterent ways’; inedifferent dealin: 
OT hoig PIF men delirs sd eames yet thei 
att) she foir ia aiid cor 1y Pim df 
wt) 3 is evi A y jandi aai fak 


RA PR tk A aid gm any 
| [eee Oppo f Af . “ a 


an 


Pon TRA‘R10US.adj.[ from contrary] ‘Be: 


| opofite ;-repagnanrthe one to the other. 
6G de oP Ou? Meher Whita man be d-ieaiga 
RSs wes cowards him, with hand "fo" anon, "s 


‘progazn 30) DI 
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Divers’ medicine’ i in atch quantity mov e ftool, 
“and tn faNaller urine; and. l, contrariwi 2, fome 
in greater quantity move | urine, and in {maller 
ftool. Baton’s Natural § Hflory. 
"Every thing that aéts upon the fluids, muit, at 
_the fame time act uppn the folids; and contratrpifee 
sli Airbutbncton Aliments. 

itelyòi av Jte g FL 
The ‘matter of faith is conftant; the matter, 
Leontrairafes rofiaétians daily changeable. ‘Hooker. 
Thistrequet was never before made by anyother 
lords; but, ccntrarmvife, they were humble faitórs 
- to havelthe benefit and protection of thextinglithe 
laws. Davies an Trelasde 
Ff 4o MAX fet and rife; , 


X et 


= n ele are oy 
Rash Hoy. fi the World. 

SORRY adj. { contrarius, Latin.) 
1»,Oppofiteys ‘consradiftary,; ‘not. fimply. 
diferent, or mot alike,jbut cepugnant,'fo 

that one deftroys or obftruéts:the other. 
Perhaps fome thing, repugnant to hergkind, o ) 

By ftrong antipathy the foul may kiil; Bhd aac 

_ But what'can be contrary to the mind, ` ' 
KE holda ald contraries im condésd Ail ¥ O J 
ia ay we Davies. 


Pe Tnconiitent ; ~ difagteeing. . ajl 


“CON 


He that believes it, and»yet, lives contritry to it, 
w knows that he hath no realon for what he does. 


; è Tilletfom. 
The various and e. choices that men make) 


“in the World, do not argue that they do not ali 


pusfue good ; but that the fame thing-is rot ‘good | 


. 


to every man alike. PA f _ „Locke. 
3. Adverfe; in an oppofite direction. 
The fhip was in the midft of the fea, toffed with 
the waves; for the wind was contrary. 3 
l `Maub. xive 24. 
CONTRARY. x. f. [from the adjective. ] 
‘1. A thing of oppogte qualities. 
“No contraries hold more antipathy,, 
Than I and fuch a knave.. Shaks/p. King Lear. 
He fung ; 
Why contraries feed thunder in the cloud. 
~ Gowley’s Davideis. 
Honour fhould be concern'd in bonour’s caute; 
That is not to be cur’d by contraries, 
As bodies are, whofe health is often drawn 
Trom rankeft poifons.. _  Sourbern’s Orocnoko. 
2. A propofition contrary to fome other ; 


a faét contrary to the allegation. ` 
The inftancessbraughbt by our author are but 

„s flender\proot's of a rightto civil power and domi- 
nion: in. the firit-born, andado rather thew the 
contrary. Woche. 
3. On the Contrary, In oppofition; on 


the other fide. 
~ He pleaded Mill not guilty ; 
_ The king's atiomey, on. tbe contrary, 
Urg'd on examinations, proofs, conte fions, 
Of diverfe witnelles., _ Sbhakejpeare’s Henry VIIL 
If juitice 200d on the fide.or the fingle perfon, 
it ought to give good men pleafure to fec that right 
fhould trke place; bur when, on rhe contrary, the 
-~ commanweal ‘of a whole nation is overborn by 
private intereft, what good man but muft lament ? 
> i Swift. 
4. To the Contrary. To a contrary 


purpofe ; to 4n oppofite intent. 


They did it, not for want of inftruction to the f 
: : Stilling ficet. r 


» ‘Contrary. 
To ConrRarys w.a." [contrarier, Fr.] 
To oppote ; to thwart; to contradict. 

When I came fo court, I was advifed not to cen- 
trary the king. ~ Latimer. 
Finding in him the force of it, he would no 
further contrary it, but employ all his fervice to 
medicine it. 


pofition and difimilitude of figures, by 
which one contributes to the vilibility or 
efect of another. 
Jo CONTRAST. v. a. [from the noun.) 
1. To place-in oppofitiow, fo that one 
figure thews another to advantage. 
z. To thew another figure to advantage by 
- its colour or fituation. 
The figures of the groups muft not be all on a 
_ fite, thut is, with their faces and bodies all turned 
the fame way 5; but muit contraff each Sher by-thcir 
feveral pofitions. Dryden. 
ConTRAaVALLA TION. 2./. [from contra 
and vallo, Lat.) The fortification thrown 
up by the befiegers, round a city, to 
hinder the fallies of the garrifon. 

When the late czar of Mufcovy firt acquainted 
hiinf=if witn mathematical, leasning, he practif..! 
all the rules of circurnvallution and contravallation 
at the fiege of a town in Livónia’ — J¥ores’s Logic, 

Yo CONTRAVENE. v. a.s [coatra and 
vento, Lat.] To oppofe ; to obitruct ; to 
baffle. : j 

Consaave NER. mf [from contravene. } 
He who oppoiles another. 

CoxtTRavention, nm fi [French.}] Op- 
potition. a" 

Vor. I. 

_ iva 


Sidney. | 
CONTRAST. 2. f> [contrafe, Fr.} Op- | 


CON 


If Chrittianity did not lend its name to ftand in: 


the gap, and to employ or divert thefe humours, 
they muft of neceffity be fpent in contraventions to 
the laws of the land. Swwiff. 
CONTRAYE RVA. 2. f (contra, againit, 
and yerva, a name by which the Spa- 
niards call black’ hellebore ; and, per- 
haps, fometimes poifon in general.) A 
fpecies of birchwort growing in Jamaica, 
where it is much ufed as an alexiphar- 
mick. Miller. 
ContrectTa Tion, n.f. [contreéatio, La- 
tin.] A touching or handling. Dia. 
CONTRI BUTARY. adj. [from con and tri- 
butary.]} Paying tribute to the fame 10- 
vereign. 
Thus we are engaged in the objets of geometry 
and arithmetick ; yea, the whole mathematicks 
„muft be cen‘ritutory, and to them all nature pays 
a fubfidy. Glarville's Sccpfis. 
To CONTRIBUTE. v. a. [contribuo, La- 
tin.] To give to fome common ftock ;, to 
advance towards {ome common defign. 
England conmributes much more than any other 
of the allies. Aidd:jon on the War. 
His matter contributed a greatum of money 
to the fefuits church, which is not yct quite 
finifhed. Addifen on Italy. 
To CONTRIBUTE. v.n. To beara part; 
to.have a fhare in any actor efrect. 
Whatever. praifes may be given to works of 
judgment, there is noteven a fingle beauty in them 
to which the invention muit not cortridute. 
Pope's Effey on Himer. 
Conrersu rion. x. f. [from contribute. } 
1. The act of promoting fome defiga.in 
conjunction with other perfons. 
2. That which is given. by feveral hands 


for fome common pur pote. 
It hath pleafed them of Macedonia to make a 
certain contribution for the poor faints. Rom. xv. 26. 
Parents owe thcir children not only material 
fubfiftence for their body, but much mbre fpiritual 
contributions for their mind. Digby. 
Beggars are now maintained by voluntary contri- 
butions. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 
3. That which is paid for the {upport of 
an army lying in a country. 

The people *twixt Philippi and this ground 

Do ftand but iin a forc’d affection ; 
For they have grudg'd us contribution. 
ei taot ©. Skakefpeare’s Julius Ceæfar. 
CONTRIBUTIVE. adj. [from contribute. ] 
That which has the power or quality of 
promoting any purpofe in concurrence 
with other motives. 

A3 the value of the promifes renders them moft 
proper incentives to virtue, fo the manner of pro- 
pofing we fhal find alfo highly comsributive to the 
fame end. Decay of Picty. 

ConNTRI BUTOR. n. f. (froni. contribute.] 
One that bears a partin fome common 
defign ; one that helps forward, or ex- 
erts his endeavours to fome end, in con- 


junction with others. 

I proimis’d we would be contributors, 
And bear hisecharge of wooing, whatoe'er. Shak. 
A grand. contriduter to our difleniions is pation. 
Decay of Piety. 
Art thou a true lover of thy country? zealous 
| « for itsireligious and civil liberties? and a chearful 
contriduter to all thofe public expences which have 
been thought necetlaryto(ecure them? sdtterbury. 
The whole people were witne‘ics to the building 
of the ark and tabernacle; they were all contributors 
to ite Forbes. 


Contri’sutory. adj. [from contribute. ] 
Promoting the fame end; bringing af- 


AY) 


CON 


fiftance to.fome joint defign,.or increafe 
to fome common ftock. 

To CONTRI’STATE. v. a. [contriffo, 
Latin.] To fadden ; to make forrowtul ; 
to make melancholy. Not ufed. 

Biacknefs and darknefs are but privatives, and 
therefore have little or no a@tivity : fomewhat they 
do contriftare, hut very little. Bacon's Nat. Hificry. 

Contrista TION. n. f. [from contriffate.] 
The at of making fad; the ftate of 
being made fad ; forrow ; heavinefs of 
heart; fadnefs ; forrowfulnefs ; gloomi- 
nefs ; grief; moan; mournfulnefs; trou- 
ble; difcontent; melancholy. Not ufed, 

Incenfe “and nidorcus {mells, fuch as. were of 
facritices, were thought to intoxicate the brain, 
and to difpofe men to devotion; which they may 
do bya kind of fadnefs and contriftation of the 
fpirits, and partly alfo by heating and cxalting 
them. Bacon's Natural Hftory. 

CONTRI'TE. adj. [contritus, Latin.] 

te Bruifed ; much worn. 

2. Worn with forrow; haraffed with the 
fenfe of guilt ; penitent. In the books 
of divines, contrite is forrowful for fin, 
from the love of God and defire of 
pleafing him; and attrite is forrowful 


for fin, from the fear of punifhment. 
1 Richard's body have interred now} 
And on it have beitowed more contrite tears, 
Than from it iffued forced drops of blood. 
_ : Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 
With tears 
Wat'ring the-ground, and with our fighs the air 
Frequenting, fent from hearts cenjrite, in Hga 
Of forrow unfeign’d, and humiliation meek. 
Milton. 
The contrite finner is reftored to pardon, and, 
through faith in Chritt, our repentance is entitled 
to falvation. Rogers. 


ConTRI'TENESS. n. f. [from contrite.] 
Contrition ; repentance. D:&, 


Contririon.n. fẹ [from contrite. ] 
1. The a&t of grinding, or rubbing to 
powder. 

Some of thofe coloured powders, which painters 
ufe, may have their colours a little changed, by 
being very elaborately and finely ground ; where I 
fce not what can be juftly pretended for thote 
changes, befides the breaking of their parts into 
lefs parts by that contrition. Newion's Opticks. 

2. Penitence ; forrow for fin: in the ftri@ 
fenfe, the forrow which arifes from the 
delire to pleafe God; diftinguifhed from 
attrition, or imperfect repentance pro- 
duced by dread of hell. 


What is forrow and contrition for fin? A being 
grjeved with the confcience of fin, not only that 
we have thereby incurred fuch danger, but alfo 
that we have fo unkindly grieved and provoked fo 
good a God. Hammond's Praftical Catechifm. 

Fruits of more pleafing favour, from thy feed 
Sdwnwith ¢ontrition in his heart, than thofe 
Which, his own hand manuring, all the trees 
Of Paradife could have produc’d. Milt. Par. Loft. 

Your fafting, contrition ‘and mortification, when 
the church and ftate appoints, and that efpecially 
in times of greater riot and luxury. 

Spratt’s Sermons. 

My future days fhall be one whole contrition ; 

A chapel, will i- build with large endowment, 

Where every day an hundred aged men a 

Shall all bold up their wither’d hands to heav'n. 
Drydene 


COosTRI VABLE. adj. [from contrive.] Pof- 
fible to be. planned by the mind; pof- 
ble to be invented and adjufted. 

lt will hence appear how a perpetual motion 
may feen cally consrivablese  Wilkins's Daedalus. 
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Conrrrvance. 2. f. [from contrive.) 


1. The aét of contriving ; excogitation ;) 


the thing contrived. 

There is no work impoffible to thefe centri- 
zarcesy but toere may be 'asimuch acted by this art 
as can be fancied by imagination. 

Hilkins’s Matbematical Magic. 
Inftrudted, you'll explore 
Divine cest ivanse, anda God adore. 
Blackmere's Creation. 
2. Scheme; plan; difpofition of parts or 
caufes. 

Our bodies are made according to the moft cu- 
rious artifice, and orderly contrivance. 

Glanville’s Scepfis. 
3. A conceit; a plot; an artifice. 
Have I not manag’d my contrivance well, 

To try your Jove, and make you doubt of mine ? 
l Dryden. 
“There might be a feint, a contrivance in the 

marter, to draw him into fome fecret ambufh. 

Atterbury. 


To CONTRIVE. v. a. [controuver, Fr.] 


1. To’plan out ; to excogitate. 
One that flept in the cantriviag luft, and waked 
to do it. Shakejpeare’s King Lear. 
What more likely to contrive this admirable 
frame of the univerie than infinite wifdom ? 
Tillctfon. 
Our port has always fome beautiful defign, 
which he firt eitablithes, and then contriwes the 
means which will naturally conduét him to his end. 
H Dryden. 
2. To wear away. Out of ufe. 
Three ages, fuch as mortal men contrive. 
Fairy Queen 
Pleafe ye, we may centrive this afternoon, 
And quaff caroufes to our miftrefs’ health, Shak. 


Yo Conrri’ve. v. n. To form or defign; 


to plan; to fcheme; to complot. 

Is it enough 
That masking habits, anda borrow'd name, 
Contrive to hide my plenitude of hame? Prior. 


Con?RIVEMENT. n, f. [from contrive. } 
„ Invention. Di&. 


Contriver. n. f [from contrive.) An 


imventer; one that plans a defign; a 
{chemer. 


1, the miftrefs of your charms, 

The clofe contriver of all harms, 

Was never call'd to. bear my part. Shak. Macbeth. 
Epeus, who the fraud’s centriver wase Denbam. 
Plain loyalty, not built on hope, 

J leave to your contriver, Pope : 

None loves his king and country better, 

Yer none was ever lefs their debtor. Swift. 
Scenes of blood and defolation, I had painted 

as. the common efte&s of thofe deftruétive ma- 

chines; whereot, he faid, fome evil genius, enemy 
to mankind, muft have been the firit contrivers 
Swift's Gulliver's Travels. 


CONTROL. n. fJ. (controle, that is, contre 
rede, French. ] 


1. A regifter or account kept by another 
offcer, that each may be examined by 
the other, 


2, Check; reftraint. 
Let parti'n fpirits fill aloud complain, 
Think themiclves injur’d that they cannot rcign ; 
And own no liberty, but where they may, 
Without costre/, upon their fellows prey. Waller. 
He fhall feel a force upon himfelf from within, 
and from the control of his own principles, to engaze 
him to do worthily. Sour, 
If the finner fhall win fo complete awictory over 
his confcience, that all thate confiderations thall be 
able to flrike no terrour into his mind, lay no re- 
ftraint upon hisJufts, no control upon his appetites, 
he is certainly tou ftsong for the nicans of grace. 
South's Sermoss. 


3. To overpower ; to confute: as, be con- 


CON 
. Speak, what Phebus has infpir'd thy foul 
For common good, and {pcak without contrc/. 
den's Homer. 
3. Power; authority ; fuperintendence. 
The beafts, the fithes, and the winged fowls, 
Are their males’ fubjyedts, and at their controls.’ 
i Shake/peare. 
To CONTROL. v. a. [from the noun.) 
1. To keep under check by a counter 
reckoning. 
2. To govern; to reftrain ; to fubject. 
Authority to convent, to con?ro/, to punith, as 
far as with excommunication, whomfoever they 
think worthy. Hooker. 
Give me a ftaff of honour for mine age ; 
But not a fceptre to control the world. 
Sbake/pzare’s Titus Andronicus. 
Who thall conerc! me for my works? Eccl. v. 3. 
I feel my virtue ftruggling in my foul ; 
But ttronger paffion doves its pow'r control. 
Dryden's Aurengzebc. 
With this he did a herd of goats control, 
Which by the way he met, and flily ftole ; 
Clad like a country fwain he pip’d and fung, 
And playing drove his jolly troop along. Dryden. 
O, deareft Andrew, fays the humble droll, 
Hernccforth may I obey, and thou controle Prior. 


trolled all the evidence of his adverfary. 

As for the time while he was in the Tower, 
and the manner of his brother's death, and his own 
efcape, fhe knew thy were things that a very few 
could control. Bacon's Henry VII. 

CONTROLLABLE. aaj. [from control. | 
Subject to control ; tubjeét to command ; 
fubjeét to be over-ruled. 

Paflion is the drunkennefs of the mind, and 
therefore, in its prefent workings, not controllable 
by reafon. South. 

CONTROLLER. 2. f. [from control.] One 


that has the power of governing or re- | 


{training ; a fuperintendent. 
He does not calm his contumelious fpint, 
Nor ceufe to be an arrogant controller. 
Shakefpcare’s Henry VI. 
The great controller of our fate 
Deign'd to be man, and liv'd in low eftate. Dryd. 
Conrro‘Lcersnip.x. /-[ from controller.] 
The office of a controller. 
CONTROLMENT. n. f. [from control.] 
1. ‘Fhe poweror act of fuperintending or 
reftraining. 
2. The ftate of being reftrained ; reftraint. 

They made war and peace with one another, 

without controhmente _ Davies on Ireland. 
3. Oppofition;. confutation. 

Were it reafon that we fhould fuffer the fame 
to pafs without comtrolment, in that current mean- 
ing, whereby every where it prevailethe Hooker. 

4. Refiftance ; hoftility. 

Here have we war for war, and blood for blood, 

Controlment for controlment.  Shake/p. King Jobn. 
CONTROVERSIAL. adj. [from controver- 
Jy.) Relating to difputes; difputatious. 

» It happens in centroverfial difcourfes~as it does 
in the affaulting of towns, where, if the ground 
be. but firm whercon the battcries are erected, there 
is no farther enquiry whom. it belongs to, fo it 
affords but a fit rite forthe prefent purpofe. Lecke. 


Co’nTROVERSY. m.f. [controverfia, Lat. | 


1. Difpute; debate; agitation of contrary 
opinions: a di/pute is commonly oral, 


and a controverfy in writing. 

How cometh it to pafs that we are fo rent with 
mutual contentions, and that the church is fo 
much troubled ?» If men had been willing:to learn, 
all chefe controverfies might have died the very day 
they were firft.brought,torth. Hosker. 
Without controverfy great is the myftery of god- 


lineSs. i 1 Timothy. 


CON 


Wild controverfy then, which long had flent, 
Into the prefs from ruin'd cloifters leapt. Denbo. 

This left no room for controver/y about the titilè, 
nor for encroachment on the right of others. Locke. 

2. A fuit in law. 

If there be a controwerfy between, men, and they 
come unto judgment, that the judges may judge 
them, then they fhall juftity the righteous and con- 
demn the wicked. Deuteronomy, XXV be 

3. A quarrel, 

The Lord hath a contreeer{y with the nations. , 

i z Jer. XXV. 31 

4. Oppofition; enmity. This is an un- 
ufual fenfe. 

‘The torrent roar'’d, and we did buffet it 
With lufty finews ; throwing it afide, 

And itemming it with hearts of controver/y. 
Shake/peare's Fuitus Cafare 

To CO'NTROVERT. v. a. [controverto, 
Lat.] To debate; to ventilate in oppo- 
fite books ; todifpute any thing in writ- 
ing. 

If any perfon thall think fit to controvert them, 
he may do it very fately for me. 

Cheyne’s P bilsfopbical Principles. 
Hooker feems to ufe the word contro- 
vere, if it be not an erratum. 

Perfuafion ought to be fully fettled in men’s 
hearts, that, in litigations and comtroverfed caufes 
of fuch quality, the will of God is to have them to 
do whatfoever the fentence of judicial and final dc- 
cifion thall determine. Hooker. 

CONTROVE’RTIBLE. adj. [from contro- 
vert.) Difputable; that may be the 
caufe of controverfy. 

Difcourfing on matters dubious, and many con- 
trovertible truths, we cannot without arrogancy 
intreat a credulity, or implore any farther affent 
than the probability of onr reafons and verity of 
our expcriments. Brown's Vulgar Errors. 

CONTROVE'RTIST. n. f.. [from contre- 
vert.) Difputant; a man verfed-or-ene 
gaged in literary wars or difputations. 

Who can think himfelf fo contiderable as not 
to dread this mighty man of demonttration; this 
prince of controvertiffs, this greatlord and pofletior 
of firft principles ? Tilketfon. 

Contuma‘cious. adj, [contumax, Latin. } 
Obftinate; perverfe; ftubborn ; inflexi- 
ble. 

He is in law faid to be a contumacious petfon, 
who, on his appearance afterwards, departs the 
court without leave. Ayliffe's Parergen. 

There is another very efficacious method for fub- 
duing the moft obftinate ccntumacious finner, and 
bringing him into the obedience of the faith of 
Chrift. , Hammond's Fundamentals. 

ConTuMA CIOUSLY. adv. [from contuma= 
cious.) Obttinately; ftubbornly ; inflexi- 
bly ; perverfely. 

Conruma ciousness. . f. [from contu- 
macious.| Obitinacy ; perverfenefs ; in- 
flexibility ; ftubbornnef{s. 

From the.defcription I have given of it, a judg- 
ment may be given of the difficulty and conruma- 


cioufnefs of cute. Wileman. 


CO'NTUMACY. 2. /. [from contumacia, 


Latin. ] 
1. Obftinacy; perverfenefs ; ftubbornnefs; 
inflexibility. | 
Such a&s 
Of contumacy will provoke the higheft 
To make death in us live. Milon? Paradife Lof. 
2. (In law.] A wilful contempt and dif- 
obedience to any lawfulefummons or ju- 
dicial order. Aylig?s Parergon, 
Thefe certificates do orly, in thel gencralityy’ 
mention the party's contumacics and difobedience. 
Ayliffes Parergin. 
' Contu- 


= 


X 


Conrumn’Lious, adj. [contumeliofus, La- 


1. Reproachfut; rude ; farcaftick ; con- 


‘the people frequently proceeded to rude contumelions 


2. Inclined to. utter reproach or practife 
“infults.; brutal’; rude. ? 


none of it. 
Of contumelious, beaftly, madbrain’d, war. 


3. Productive of reproach; thameful ; ig- 


CONTUME'LIOUSLY. adv. 
“melious.} Reproachfully ; contemptuouf- 
“Ty ; rudely. 


ContuMe’Lrousness. n. f. [from contu- 


To CONTWSE, v. a. 
1. To beat together ; to- bruife. 


CON 


tin. | 


* 


tem ptuous. pe l Í 

_ With {coffs and fcorns, and contumzlicus taunts, 

In open market-place produc'd they me 

To be a publick fpe€tacle. — Shake/p. Henry VI. 
In all the quarrels and tumults at Rome, though 


language, yet no blood was ever drawn in any po- 
pular commotions, till the time of the Gracchi. 
Swift. 


There is, yetianother.fort-of comtumelicus perfons, 
who indeed are not.chargeable’with that circum- 
ftance of» il employing their wits, for they ufe 
Government of the Tongue. 
Giving our holy virgins to the tain 


Sbakefpeare’s Timon. 


nominious. 

As it is in the higheft degree injurious tø'them, 
fo it is contumelizus to hime Decay of Piety. 
[from contu- 


The. people are, not. wonti to, take-fo great of- 
fence, when they. are excluded from honours, und 
offices, as when their perfons. ase, contumejore/ly 
trodden upon. Husker. 

Fie, lords! that you, being fupreme magiftrates, 
Thus contumelisufly (hould break the peace. 

Shakcfpeare’s Henry VY. 


melious.] Rudenefs.; reproach. 


CO’NTUMELY. n. f. (contumelia, Lat:] 
s Rudeneis ;,contemptuoufnefs ; bitternefs 


of language ; reproach. 

If the helm of chieigavernment'be in the hands 
of a few of the wealthieft, then laws, providing 
for, continuance thereof, muft: make the punih- 
ment Of contumely and wrong, offerediunto any of 
the common fort, fharp.and grievous, that. fo the 
evil may be prevented. Hooker. 

Th) oppreffor’s wrongs the proud man’s con- 

tumely, 
The pang of defpis'd love, the law's delay. 
Shakelpeare’s Hamlet. 

It was undervalued and depreiled with fome 
bitternefS and contumzly. Clarendsi. 

Why thauld any man be troubled at the cen- 


fusclies of thofe, whofe judgment deterves not to 


be valued? Tillotfon. 
Eternal ccntumely attend that guilty title, which 
claims exemption from thought, and arrogates to 

its wearers the prerogative of brutes. 
~ Addifin's Guardian. 


[coutujus, Latin. ] 


Of their-roots, barks, and. feeds, contufed toge- 
ther, and. mingled with othes, earth, and well wa- 


tered with» warm water, there came forth herbs, 


much like the other. Bacon. 


- To bruife the flefh without a breach of 


the continuity. 

The ligature.contufes the, lips. in. cutting them, 
fo that they, require to be digcited beture they-can 
unite. Wijeman. 


CONT U SILON a », S. (from contu 0. | 
1. ‘The att of beating or bruifing. 
2. The ftate of being beaten or bruifed. 


e Take a piece, of glafs; and reduce itto powder, 
it acquiring, by contuficn.a multitude. of minute 
furfaccs, froma diaphanous,. degenerates into. a 


white body. i Bayle oy Colours. 


3- A bruife; a. compreflion of. the: fibres, 


diftinzuiftied from a wound. 
That winter lion,.who in rage: forgets 
Aged contufionsy and all bruife of time. 
„Sbakefp:ore't Henry VI, 


CONVALE'SCENCE. 
CONVALE'SCENCY. 


CONVENABLE. adj. [convenable, Fr.] 
1. Confiitent with; agreeable to ;, accord- 


And with his word his work is comvenables 


2: That may -be-convened. 
To CONVENE. w. n. [couwenio, Latin.) 
I. To come together; to aflociate; to 


, others, wherewith they were blended in. the con- 
Crete, and brings them into the recciver, where 
they convene into-a liquor. 


CONVENIENCE. 
Conve'Niency.ĵ. tin.] 
1. Fitnefs;. propriety. 


i 


CON 


The bones, in fharp colds, wax brittle; and alif 


cortuficns, in haid weather, are more hard wicure. 
Bacon. 


n. f. [from conva- 
l co, Latin.] Re- 
newal of health ; recovery from a dif- 
eafe. 

Being in a place out of the reach of any'alarm, 


fhe. recovered her fpirits, to. a-reafonable conwade/- 
cence. 


CONVALE’SCENT. adj. [comvatcfcens, 


Clarendon. 


Latin.) Recovering ; returning to A 
ftate of health, A 


antto: Not now in ules 
He is fo: mesk, wifey and merciable, 


Spenfer's Paftcrals. 


unite. 
The fire feparates: ther aquequa, parts. from the 


Boyle. 
In fhort-fighted.men, whofe eycs are too plump, 


the refraction being too great, the rays converge 
and ccnvene in the, cycs, before they come at the 
bottom. 


2.. To. aflemble for any publick purpofe. 


Newten’s Opticks. 


There.ate fettled periods of their.ccazening, or a 


liberty lest to thesprince; for convoking the legif- 


é 
lature. Locke. 


Yo CONVE NE. V: a. l 
1. To call together ; to affemble; to con- 


voke. 

No man was better pleafed with the convening of 
this parliament than mytelf. Kirg Charles. 

All the factious and fchifmatical people would 
frequently, as well in the night as the day, convene 
themfelves by the found of a bell. Clarendon. 

And-now.th* almighty father of thegods 
Convenes: aycouncil in the blett abodes. 

Pope's Statius. 


2. Tofummon judicially. 


By. the papal canon law, clerks, in criminal and 
civil canfes, Cannot be convened before any but an 
ecclefiattical judge. Ayliffe. 


n. f. [comvenientia, Lia- 


Convenienoy is, whènia thing or a@ion is-fo fitted 
to the circumitances, and the circumf{tances to it, 
thatitherchy it.becomes.a thing convenient. 

Perkins. 

In-things:noticommanded of God, yet lawful, 


| becaufe permitted; theiquettion ix, what light fhall 


thewous theconweniency which one hath above an- 
other? Hooker. 


2, Commodioufnefs ; eafe; freedom: fron. 


difficulties. 


Asman: putting all his pleafures into one, is like 

a traveller's putting all his goods, intu one jewel: 

thevalue is the fame, and the convenience greater. 

South's Sermons. 

Every: man.muft want fomething for the conve- 

mency of his Ite, for which he muttebe obliged to 

others. Cahtiny’s Sermons. 

There js, another convenience in this inethod, 
during your-waiting. 

Swift's Dirciors to the Fostman. 


3. Caufe of eafe ; accommodation. 


If it have nor fuch a conarcnience, voyages muft be 

very uncomfortable, Wilkins*s Marben. Magick. 

A man alters his mind as the work proceeds, 

and will have this. or that convenience morc, of 
which he had not thought when he began. 

Dryden's Fables, Preface. 

There was a pair of fpcétasics, a posket pes- 


4. 
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fpective, and! (everatiother little: comwentencics, Vaid - 
not think myfelf boundim honour tordifcover. 
Swift's Gulliver's Travels, 
Fitnefs of time or place. 
Ufe no farther»means3 
But, with abh brief and plain conveniency, 
Let me have judgment. Shake/p. Merch. of Venice. 


CONVENIENT, adj. {conveniens, Lat.] 


1. Fit; fuitabte ; proper ; 


well adapted’; 
commodious. 

The leaft and moft trivial epifodes, or under 
a@tions,. are eithersneceflary or convenient. 3 either 


fo neceffary, that without them the poem muft be 
imperfect; or fo convenient, that no others can be 
imagined more fuitable to-the.place int which: they 


are. 


Dryden's Dedication-ta the: Ancid, 
Health itfelflistburcaskind of temper, gotten and 


preferved by a convenient mixture of contrarictiess 
a 


With food convenient for mes 


niert to fome particular nations. 
. 
Conve’xientiy.adv. {from convenient. | 


Arhushnot.on Alimertss 


2. It has either. to.or_ for before the follow- 


ing noun: perhaps. it ought generally 
to have for before perfons,.and.so. before 
things. 

Give me neither poverty: nor riches, feed me 
Prov. xxx. $, 
There are {ome arts that are peculiarly conve- . 
Tillet jon. 


Commodioufly ; without difficulty, 
I tbis morning know 


Wohere.we fhall. find him moft conveniently 


2. Fitly; 


Shake/peare’s Hamlet. 
with proper adaptation of part 
to part, or of the whole to the effect 
propofed. 


It would be worth..the-experiment-to enquire, j 


whether or /no_a. failing, chariot ‘might be more 
conveniently framed with’ moveable fails, whofe 


force may be impretfed from their 
valent to thofe in a windmill 


Motions equi- 
Wilkins. 


CO’NVENT. n, f. (conventus, Latin.] 


l; 


2. 


An. affembly of religious perfons ; 
body of monks or nuns. 
He came to Leicefter ; 
Lodg'd in the abbey, where the reverend abbot, 
With al his convent, honourably receiv'd him. 
Shake/peares 
an abbey; a mos 


a. 


A religious houfe 3 
naflery ; a nunnery. 
One fcldom finds in Italy a fpot of ground more 


agreeable than ordinary, that is not covered with 
a convent. Addifons 


To CONVENT. w. a. [convenio, Latin. ], 


To call before a judge or judicature. 
He with his oath 
By all probation will make wp full clear, 
Whenever he’s comuented. Shake Meaf. for Mcaf. 
They fent forth their precepts’ to attach men, 
and convent them before themfelves at private 
howles. Bacon's Henry VIL 


Conve’n TICLE. 2. f. [conventiculum, La- 


Z. 


tin.] 

Anmaffembly; a meeting. 

They are commanded,to abitain from: all con- 
wenticles of men whatfoever; even, out of the 
church, to have nathing to do with publick bufi- 
ncis. Ayliffe’s Parergcr. 

An, aflembly. for worfhip. Generally; 
ufed in an ill fenfe, including herefy or, 


{chifm. 

It behoveth, that the place where God fhall be 
ferved by the whole church be a publick place, for 
the avoiding of privy conventicles, which, covered 
with pretence of religion, may ferv2 unto dangér= 
ous practices. Hooker. 

Who, far from ftecples and their facred found, 
In fields their fullen conventicles found. Dryden, 

A fort of men, who are content to be ftiled of 
the church of England, who perhaps attend its 
fewicc™in the morning, and go with thtir wives 
tg a cenventich in the afternoons Swift. 


302 3. A 
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3: 'A fecret affembly ; 
confpiracies are formed. 

Ay, all of you have laid your heads together 

Myfelf had notice of your conwenticles ) 
Aud all to make away my guiltlefs life. 
Shakefpeare’s Hexry V1. 

An affembly, in contempt. 

If"he revoked this plea too, "twas becaufe he 
found the expected council was dwindling into a 
ccrventicle, a packed affembly of Italian bifhops ; 

not a free convention of fathers from all quarters. 
Atterbury. 
Coxve’nticter. n. f. [from conventicle.] 

One that fupports or frequents private 

and unlawful affemblies. 

Another crop is too like to follow ; nay, I fear, 
it is unavoidable, if the comventiclers’ be pe: mitted 
ftill to fcatter. Dryden. 

Conve nTION. n. f. (conventio, Latin. } 
1. The a&t of coming together; union ; 
coalition ; junction. 

They are to be reckoned amongft the moft ge- 
neral atfections of the ccnwenticns, or affociations, 
of feveral particles of matter into bodies of any 
certain denomination. Boyie. 

2. An affembly: aa 

Publick ccwventions are liable-to all the infirmi- 

ties, follies, and vices of private mene Swift. 
3. A contract; an agreement for a time, 

previous to a definitive treaty. 
Conve’NTIONAL. adj. [from convention. ] 

Stipulated ; agreed on by compact. 

Conventicnal fervices referved by tenures upon 
grants, made out of the crown or knights fervice. 

Hales Common Law. 

CONVE’ NTIONARY. adj. [from conven- 

tion.) Aing upon contrat; fettled 
by ftipulations. 

The ordinary covenants of moft conventionary 
tenants are, to pay due capon and due harveit 
journeys. ` Carew's Survey. 

Conve’nTuAt. adj. [conventuel, French.) 

Belonging to a convent z monaftick. 

Thofe are called conventual priors, that have the 
chief ruling power over a monatftery. 

Aylife’s Parergon. 
CONVENTUAL. n. f. [from covvent.} A 
monk ; a nun; one that lives in a con- 

vent. l 

I bave read a fermon of a cenventual, who laid 
it down, that Adam could not laugh before the 
fall. Addijor”s Spectator. 

Jo CONVERGE. v. n. [convergo, Lat.] 

To tend to’ one point from different 

places. 

Where the rays from all the points of any ob- 
jet meet again, after they have been made to 
converge by reflexion or refra€tion, there they will 
make a picture of the object upon a white body. 

Newton's Opticks. 
Enfweeping firft 
The lower fkies, they all at once converge 
High to the crown of heaven. ‘Thewfen's Autumn. 


Conve RGENT. ee [ from converge. } 

Conve rGincG. f- ‘Tending to one point 
from different parts. 

Convercine Series. See Series. 

CONVE'RSABLE. adj. [from conver. It 
is fometimes written converfble, but im- 
properly ; converfant, converfaticn, con- 
asrfxble.\) Qualified for converfation ; 
fit for company ; well adapted to the 

‘reciprocal communication of thoughts ; 


communicative. 

That fire and levity which makes the young 
fearce converfible, when tempercd by years, makes 
a gay Odd age. 


4. 


lifon. 
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an affembly where | Conve’asaBLaness. n. /. [from conver- 


Jable.) The quality of being a pleafing 
companion ; fluency of talk. 


Conve’rsaBuy. adv. [from conver/able.) 


In a converfable manner; with the 
qualities of a pleafing communicative 
companion. 
Conve RSANT. adj. [converfant, French.] 
1. Acquainted with; having a knowledge 
of any thing acquired by familiarity and 
habitude ; familiar: with iz. 
The learning and fkill which he had by being 
converfant in their books. Hooker. 
Let them make fome towns near to the moun- 
tain’s fide, where they may dwell together with 
neighbours, and be comverfant in the view of the 
world. Spenjer's State of Irelard. 
Thofe whovare converfant in both the tongues, 
I leave te make their own judgment of it. 
l Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
He ufes the different dialeéts as one who had 
been converfant with them all. 
Pope's Effay on Homer. 
. Having intercourfe with any ; acquaint- 
ed; familiar by cohabitation or tellow- 
fhip ; cohabiting : with among or with. 
All that Mofes commanded, Jofhua read before 
all the congregation of Ifrael, with the women, 
and the little ones, and the ftrangers that were 
converfant among them, ofe Ville 35- 
KI to be feted with igh 43 
Nor converfant with eafe and idleness. 
Sbakefpeare’s King Fobn. 
Old men who have loved young company, and 
been conwerfant continually with them, have heen 
of long life. Bacon. 
Gabriel, this day by proof thou fhalt behold, 
Thou, and all angels converfant on earth 
With man, or men's affairs, how I begin 
To verify that folemn meflage. Milton's Par. Reg. 
To fuch a one, an ordinary coffeehoufe gleaner 
of the-city is an arrant ftatefman, and as much 
fupericur too, as a man converfant about Whitehall 
and the court is to an ordinary thopkeeper. Locke. 
3. Relating to; having for its object; 
concerning: with about, formerly in. 
The matters wherein. church polity is conver/ant, 
are the publick religious duties of the church. 
Rooker. 
If any think education, becaufe it is converfant 
about children, to be but a private and domeftick 
duty, he has been ignorantly bred himfelf. 
Wotton cn Education. 
Difcretion, confidered .both as an accomplith- 
ment and as a virtue, not only as conwerfan> abaut 
worldly affairs, but as regarding our whole ex- 
iftence. Addifen’s Spe€ator. 
Indifference cannot but be criminal, when it. is 
mri about objeéts which are fo far from be- 
ing of an indifferent nature, that they are of the 
higheft imporiance to ourfelves and our country. 
Addifon's Freebolder. 
Conversa TION. n. f. [converfatio, Lat.] 
1. Familiar difcourfe ; chat; eafy talk: 


oppofed to a formal conference. 

She went to Pamela’s chamber, meaning to joy 
her thoughts with the {weet converfation of her 
Ger. a 

What I mentioned fome time ago in converfa- 
tion, was not anew thought, jut then ftarted by 
accident or occalion. Swift. 

2. A particular act of difcourfing upon 
any fubje&t; as, we had a long converfa- 
tion on that queftion. 


3. Commerce; intercourfe ; familiarity. 
‘The knowledge of men and manners, the Iree- 
dem: of habitudes, and ‘converfation with the b*it 
company. Dryden. 


N 


His apparent, open guilt; 
I mean his converfation with Shore's wife. 
Sbakelpcare’s Rickard 111. 


Sidney. 


CON) 


4. Behaviour ; manner. of a@ing, in.com-% 


mon life. E S 
Having your conwerfaticn honet among the Gen- , 
tiles, ` 1 Peter.” 
ç. Practical habits; knowledge by long 
acquaintance. qr 
I fet down, out of long experience in bufinefs 
and much conwverfation in books, what I thought 
pertinent ta this bufinefs. Bacone 
By experience and converfation with thefe bodies, 
_a man may be enabled to give a near conjecture at 
the metallic ingredients of any mals. Wcodward. 


Conve RsSaTive. adja [from converfe.}s 


Relating to publick life, and ‘commerce 
with men 4 -not contemplative. 

Finding him little ftudious and contemplative, 
fhe chofe to endue him with ccnwer/ative qualities 
of youth. Wotton. 


Yo CONVERSE., v. n. [converfer, Fre 
converfor, Lat. ] l 

1. To cohabit with.; to. hold intercourfe- 
with; to be a companion to: followed ` 
by with, 

By approving the fentiments of .a perfon with 
whom he converfed, infuch particulars as were jutt, 
he won him over from thofe_ points in which he 
was miftaken. Sddifen’s Freeboldere 

_ For him who lonely loves 
To feek the diftant hills, and there converfe 
With nature. Themfon’s Summer. 
2. To be acquainted with ; to be familiar 
' to action. ee 
I will conwerfe with iron-witted fools, 
And unrefpcctive boys: none are for me, 
That look into me with confiderate eyes. 
Sbatefpeare"s Richard M1. 

Men then come to be furnifhed with fewer or 
more fimple ideas from without, according as the~ 
objctts they comverfe with afford greater or lefs 
variety. ; Lichee 

2. ip convey the thoughts reciprocally in 
talk. . i 

Go therefore half this day, as friend'swvirh friend, 
Conwerfe'with Adam. Milton's Paradife Left. 

s Muchilefs can bird ewith beatt, or ith with fowl, 
So well converfe. Milton's Paradife Lof. 


4. To difcourfe familiarly upon any fub- 


ject: with on before the thing. | 

We had converfed fo often on that fabje&, and 
he had.communicated h‘s thoughts of it fo fully 
to me, that I had not the leat remaining difh- 
culty. f Dryder`s Dufrefncy. 

5. To have commerce with a different fex. 

Being afked by fome of her fex, in how longa 
time a woman might be allowed to pray to the 
gods, after having converfed with a man? If it 
were a hufband, fays fhe, the next day; if a 
firanger, never. Guardian. 

Co’nverse. n. f. [fromthe verb. It is 
fometimes accented.on the firtt fyllable, 
fometimes on the laft: Pope has ufed 
both: the firft is more analogical.) 

1. Converfation ; manner of difcourfing 
in familiar life. 

His converfe is a fyftem fit 
Alone to fill up all her wit, Swift. 

Gen'rous conzverfe, a foul exempt from pride, 
And love to praife with reafon on his fide. Pope. 

Form'd by thy comverfe happily to ftcer 
From grave to gay, from lively to fevere. * Popes 

2. Acquaintance ; cohabitation ; familia» 
rity. 

Though it be neceffitated, by its relation to 
ficth, to a terrcftrial converfe; yet it is, like the 
{un, without contaminating its beams. 

i Gianville’s Apol, 

By fuch a free converfe with peérions of different 
fects, we fhail find that there are perfons of good 
fente and vistue, perfons.of picty and worth. 

Wr atis on the Mind. 


3. [In 
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3. [In geometry ; from converfus.] A 
propofition is faid to. be. the converfe of | 
another, when, after drawing a conclu- | 
fion from. filede ti propofed; we } 
proceed to fuppofe what had been before 
concluded, | and. to:draw : from <it what 
had been fuppofed: Thus, if-two fides 
of a triangle be equal, the angles op- | 
pofite to thofe fides are alfo equal: the 
converfe of the propofition is, that if two 
“* angles of .a triangle be equal, the fides | 
oppofite to. thofe angles are alfo equal. 
‘vs Chambers, 
Conve’RseLy: adv. [ from converfe. } 
With change of ‘order ; in a contrary 
> order ; reciprocally. : 3 
Conversion. n.f. [converfo, Latin.] 
1, Change from one ftate “nto another ; 
tranfmutation. : 
Artificial converfion'of water into ice, is the work 
of a few hours 5 ‘and this of air may be tried by a 
month's {pace. i Bacon. 
There are no fuch natural gradations, and ccr- 
werfions of one metal.and mineral into another, in 
the easth, as many. bave fancied. 
Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 


The converficn of the aliment into fat, 1s not 
properly nutrition. - Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
2. Change from reprobation to grace, 
from a bad toa holy life. 
3. Change from one religjon to another. 

They paffed through Pheaice and Samaria, de- 
claring the converfion of the Gentiles. ARs xv" q. 

4. The interchange of terms in an argu- 
ment; as, no virtue is vice; no vice is 

> virtue. Chambers. 

5. CONVERSION of Equations, in algebra, 
is the reducing of a fractional equation 
into an integral one. f 

Conve’rsive. adj. [from converfe.}. Con- 
verfable ;-fociable. 

Jo CONVERT. v. a. 

1. To change into anot 
tranfmute. 

If the whale atmofphere was converted into wa- 
ter, it would make no morc than eleven yards wa- 
ter about the earth. Burnet. 

7. To change from one religion to another. 

Auguttine is converted by St. Ambrofe’s fermon, 

when he came'to it on noifuch deign. Hammond. 
3. To turn from a bad to a good life. 

He which cenverteth the finner from the errour 
of his way, hall fave a foul from death, and fhall 
hide a multicude of fins. James, V. 20. 

Then will I teach tranfgreffors thy ways, and 
finners thall be converted unto thee. Pjalm li. 13. 

4. To turn towards any point. 

Cryftal will callify into electricity, and convert 

the needle freely placed. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
5. To apply to any ufe; to appropriate: _ 
The abundance of the fea hail be comverted unto 

' thec, the forces of the Gentiles fall come unto 
thee. Vaiah,\x.. 5. 

He acquitted himfe'f not like an hone& man; 

for he converted the prizes to his own ule. 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 
6. To change one propo‘tion into another, 
fo that what was the tubdject of the firft 
- becomes the’ predicate of the fecond. ` 

The papis cannot abide this propofition con- 
werted: all fin iSS tranfgreffion of the law; bu: 
every tranfgreffion of the law is fing The apoitl: 
thererore turns it for us all unrighteoufnefs, fays 
he, is fins, but every tranfgreflion. of the law ‘« 
unrighteuufnefs, fays Auttin, upor: the place. Hale. 

Jo Conve’at. v. 7. ` To undergo a 
change ; to be tranfmuted. 
< 2 


» 


‘ 


(conve ‘Latin. ] 
er fubftance ; to 


CONVERTER. x. fs [from convert.} One 


CON 


The love of wicked friends converts to fears 
That fear, to hate. Shakefveare's Richard Vi. 
They rub out of it a red duit which ecnverteth 
into worms;;which they kill with wine. 
Sandys's Travels. 


CONVERT. m J. [from the verbi} A 


perfon converted: from one opinion or |) 


one practice to another. 
The Jefuits did not perfuade the conucrts to lay 
afide the ufe of images. Stilling fects Defence 
` of Difcourfe on Rom. Idol. 
When Platonifm® prevailed, ‘the converts to 
Chriftianity of chat fchool interpreted Holy Writ 
according, to that philosophy. Locke. 
Let us not imagine’thatthe first converts only'of 
Chriftianity were concerned to defend .their, reli- 
gion. Rogers. 


that makes converts. 

CONVERTIBILITY. 2. f. [from conver- 
tible.}’ The quality of being pofible to 
be converted. 


Conve’RTisie.: adj. [from convert. ] 


1. Sufceptible of change; tranfmutable ; 
capable of tranfmutation. a 
_ Minerals are not comvertié/e into another fpecies, 
though of the fame genus ;_ nor reducible into, an- 
ther genus. Harvey. 
The gall is not an alkali; but it is alkalefcent, 

conceptible and convertible into a corrofive alkali. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. So much alike as that one may be ufe 

for the other. | 
Though it be not the real effence of any fub- 
ftance, it is the {pecifick) effence, to which our 
name belongs, and is convertible with it. — Locke. 
Many, that call themfelves Proteitants, look 
upon our worfhip to be idolatrous as well as that of 
the Papifts ; and put prelacy and popery together, 
as terms convertible. Swift, 


Conve RTIBLY. adv. [from convertible. } 


Reciprocally ; with interchange of terms. 
There never was any perfon ungrateful, who was 
not alfo proud; ‘nor, convertibly, any one proud, 
who was not equally, ungrateful, Scush’s Sermons, 
CO'N VERTET Ew 2. f. [converti, French. ] 
A convert; one converted from another 
opinion, Not in ule. 
Since you are a gentle convertite, 

My tongue (hall huh again this ftorm of war. 
Sbake/peare’s King Jobn. 

Nor would I be a convertite fo cold, 

As not tu tell ite Donne. 
CONVEX. adj. [convexus, Latin.) Rifing 
in a circular form; oppofite to concave. 

It is the duty of a painter, even in this alfo, to 
imitate the comvex mirrour, and to place nothing 
which glares at the border of his picture. 

Dryden's Dufrefncy. 

An orb or ball round its own axis whirl ; 4 
Will not the motion to a diftance hurl 
Whatever duft or fand you on it place, 

And drops of water ‘¢ om its convex face? 
Blackmore cn tbe Creation. 
Co’nvex. a. J. A convex body; a body 
{welling externally into a circular form. 

A comet draws a long extended blaze; 

From eaft to weft burns thro’ th’ ethereal frame, 
And halt heav’n's convex glitters with the flame. 
Tichel. 
Convexen. particip. adj. [from convex.] 
Formed convex ; protuberant in acir- 
cular form. 

Do!phins are ftraight; nor have they their fpir 
convexed, or more confiderably embowed than ei- 
ther thazks, porpoifes, whales, or other cersceous 
animals. Brown’s Vulgar Errcurs. 

Conve’xepry. adv, [from convexed.] In 
a convex form. 


CON 


They be drawn convextdly crooked in one piece ¢ 
yet the dolphin, that carrieth Arion, is concavoully 
inverted, and hath its {pine depreffed. 

Brown's Vulgar Errsurse: 


‘Conve xity.x./. [from convex:] Protu- 


berance in a circular form. 
Convex gistles fupply the defect of plumpnefs) 
in the eye, and, by increafing the refraction, make 


| the rays converge fooner, fo as to convene dif- 


tintly at the bottom of the eye, if the glafs have~ 
a due degree of convexity. Newton's Opticks. 
If the eye were fo piercing as to’ defcry even 
opake and little objeéts a hundred leagues off, it 
would do us‘little fervice ; it would be terminated 
by neighbouring hi!ls and woods, or, in the largeft 
and eveneft plain, by the very convexity of the 
earth. Bentley. 
Conve’xty. adv. [from convex.] In a 
convex form. 
Almoft all, both blunt and harp, are tonvexly-. 
conical ; they are all along convex, not only per 
ambitum, but between both ends. Grew's Mufaum. 


Conve’xness. m/f. [from convex.] Sphe-- 


| roidical protuberance ; convexity. 


Convexo-conc ave. adj. Having the hol-- 
low on the infide correfponding to the: 


externa! protuberance. 

Thefe are the phenomena of thick convexo- 
concave plates of glafs which are every where of: 
the fame thicknefs. Newton, 


To CONVE’Y. v. a. [convebo, Latin. ] 
1. To carry.; to tranfport from one place 


to another. ; 

Let letters be given me to the governours be- 
yond the river, that they may convey me over till 
I come into Judea. Neb. iis 7°- 

1 will convey them by fea, in floats, unto the 
place thou fhalt appoint me. 1 Kings, V. ge 

2. To hand from one to another. 

A divine natural right could not be conveyed 
down, without any plain, natural, or divine rule” 
concerning ite Locke. 

3. To remove fecretly. 

There was one conveyed out of my houfe yefter- 

day in this basket. Shak. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
4. To bring any thing, as an initrument 


of tranfmiffion ; to tranfmit. 
Since there appears not to be any ideas in the 
mind, before the fenfes have conveyed any in, I 
| conceive that ideas in the underftanding are coeval 
with fenfation. Lockee 
5. To transfer; to deliver to another. 
The earl of Defmond, before his breaking forth.. 
» into rebellion, conveyed Secretly all his lands to 
| feoffees in truft. ~~ Spenfer. 
Adam's property or private dominion could not 
convey. any fovereignty or rule to his heir, who, not 
having a right to inherit all'his father’s poffeffions, 
could not thereby come to have any fovercignty 
„over his brethren. _ Lockes 
6..To impart, by means of fomething. 
) Men fi!i one another's heads with noite and 
founds, but convey not thereby their thoughts. 
Locke. 
That which ufes to produce the idea, though 
comveyed in by the ufual organ, not being taken 
notice of, there follows no fenfation. Locke. 
Some fingle imperceptible bodies muft come 
from them to the eyes, and thereby convey to the 
brain fome motion which produces thole ideas, 
Locke. 
They give energy to our expreffions, and convey 
our thoughts in mofe ardent and intente phrafesy 
than any in our own tonguc. dddifon's Speftatore 
7. To impart; to introduce. 
What ob{cured light the heuv'ns did grant, 
Did but convey unto our fearful minds 
A doubtful warrant or immediate death. 
Sbake[peare’s Comedy of Errours. 
Others convey themfelves into the mind by more 
fenfes than once Locke. 


8. To 


i 
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&. To manage with privacy. ’ . 
I will. comucy the butincfs as I fhall find means, 
and acquaint you withal. Shakejpeare’s King Lear. 
Hugh Capet alfo, who ufurp’d the crown, 
To ine his title with foime thews of truth, 
Concg’d-himfelf as heir to th‘ lady Lengare. 
f 1 Sbihe/peare. 
Conve’yvance. 2. f. [from convey.] 
1, The act of removing anything. 
Tell her, thou mad‘ft away her uncle Clarence, 
Her uncle Rivers; ay, and for her fake, 
Mad'it quick conveyance with her good aunt Ann. 
Shahefpeare’s Rickard 111. 
2. Way for carriage or tran{portation, 
Following the river downward, there is comucy- 
ance into the countries, named in the text, 
Raleigh's Hiftcry of the orid. 
Iron works ought to be contined to places where 
there is no bmveyance for-timber to plates of vent, 
fo as to quit the coft of the carriages ©" = 3 Temple. 
3. ‘The methdd of removing fecretly from 


one place to another. 


Your hulband °s here at hand; bethink you of 


fome conveyance: “in the hyufe you cannot’ hide 
him. N bakifpeari. 
4. The, means or intrument, by. which any 
thing is copveyed. 
We powt upon the morning, are unapt 
To give or to forgive; but when we've ftuff-d 
Thefe pipes, and thefe conveyances of blood, 
With wince and feeding, we have fuppler fouls. 
Sbakelpeare’s Coriolanus. 
How fuch a variety of motions should be regu- 


larly conducted, in fuch a wildernefs of, pailages, 


and diftinét avenues, by mere impellents and ma- 
terial @avcyancesy 1 have not the Icaft conjecture. 
a Glan. San. Dog. 
5: ‘Tranfmiffion; delivery from one. to 
another. 

Our authyr has provided, for the defcending and 
conveyance down of Adam's monarchical, power, or 
paternal dominion, to pofterity. cke 

6. Act of transferring property; grant. 

Doth not the aé& of the parents, in any lawful 
grant or conveyance, bind their heirs tor ever therc- 
unto? Spenfer on Ireland. 

¢. Writing by which property. is tranf- 
ferred. 

The very conveyances of his lands will. hardly 
Nie in this box; and muft the inheritor himfelf 
have no more? Shakefpeare’s Hamla. 

This b:got a fuit in the Chancery before the lord 
Coventry, who tound the conveyances in law to be 
fo nrm, thatin justice he myit decree the land to 
the carl. Clarendon. 

8. Secret management; juggling artifice 5 
private removal ; fecret iubititution of 
one thing for another. 

le‘conieth hercin to pafs with men, unadvifedly 
fallen into error, as with them whofe ftate hath no 
ground to uphold it, but only the help which, by 
fubiile conveyance, they draw out of calual events, 


ariling from’day to day, till at length they be clean) 


fpent. Hooker. 
Clofe conveyance, and each praftice ill 
Ot cofinage and knave‘y. Spenfer’s Hub, Tale. 
I am this day come to furvey, the Tower; 
Since Henry's death, I fear, there is conveyance. 
Sbhakcfpeare’s Henry VI. 
Can they not juggle; and with flight 
Conveyance play with wrong and right?) Hwdibras. 
Conve YANCER. 2. /. [from conveyance. ] 
A lawyer who draws writings by which 
-property is transferred. 


CUNVE YER, n. /. [from convey.] One 


who carrics or tranfmits any thing from, 


one place or perfon to, another. 

The conveyers of waters of thefe times content 
themielves with one inch of fall in’ fix hundred 
tent. Brercwood on Languages. 

Chofe who tandi before earthly princes, in the 
meaicit degree of approach, who are the dilpenfers 


{ir. Fo prove guilty ; to detect in 


ŒO N 


of their favours, and cenecyers of- their will, to 
others, doy on that very account, challenge high 
honours to them lves. 


To CONVI'CE..v. a [convinco Latin. ] 


guilt: r) 

| And they Which heard it, Being "com Bed by 
their, own soniciencey went out one by one. 

] Jobui viiisg. 

Things, that, at the firft thew feemed-ppffible, 

by ripping up the performance of them, have been 

convicted of impollibility. Baccn's Hoty War. 


2. To confute; to difcover to be falfe. 


Although ‘not only the realon of any head, but |} 


experience of every, hand, may well conwié? it, yer 
_ will itnot by divers berejeéted. Briwn's VulgeErr, 
3. To thew by proof or evidence. 


If there be no tuch thing apparent upon record, |! 


they do‘as i orie Iholdi demand a'lêgacy by virtue 
of fome written teitament, wherein there being no 
fuch'thing {pecified, be plcadcrh that. there it mutt, 
needs be, and bringeth arguments from the love 
which always the reator bore him; imagining 
thae thefe proofs will convi? a ‘teftament, to have 
that in ity which! other mem cañ ño where by read- 
Log ad. ' Horker.. 


Convi'cr. adj [rather the participle of 
the verb. } » Convicted ; | detected in 
guilt. . 

Before I he convi? by courfe of law, 
To threaten me with death, is moft unlawful. 
Shakcfpeare’s Richard IM. 
"By the civil law, a perfon conzié?, oy conftfing 
his own crime, cannot appeal. _Ay/iffe’s Parergon. 
Convict a papift he, and I a poce . ir 
| Pope's Epift. of Horace. 

Convict. 2. f [from the verb.]. A per- 

fon catat the bar; one found guilty ot 

the crime charged. againit him ; a cri- 
minal detected: at his trial. 
On the {core of humanity, the civil law allows 

a, certain, Space of time both to the convjčt and to. 

perfons, cunfeffing, in. order. to fatisty, the juig- 

| ment. l 4  Aylifes Parergon, 

Conv CTION. n. f [from convidi} 

1. Detection of guilt, which isf in Taw, 

either when a nian is outlawed; or ap- 
pears. and. confefles, or elfe`is found 

| guilty by the inquett. Cowell, 
| The third: beit abfent iscondemn’d, 

| Canviét.by: flight, and rebel to all law; - 
Convitiion to the ferpent none belongs. 

/ Milton's Paradife Lf. 
z. The act of, convincing ; confutation,; 
the act of forcing others, by arguaignt, 
PAi ` PEDALS ¢ rr: ca © | à 

to allow a pofition. 

, When, therefore the apoftle. requireth hability 

| to convict hereticks, can we think he judgeth ita 

| thing unlawful, and not rather needful, to ufe the 
principal initrument of, their conziétin, the light of 
| realon? . Hocker. 
The manner of his conviction was defigned, not 

as a peculiar privilege to him, but as a ttanding 

„miracle, a lafting argument for the ccnwviffion ot 

others, to the very end of the world. 

3. State of being convinced, — 
Their wifdom is only of this world, to put 

falfe colours upon things, to call good evil, and 

evil good, againft the convifion of their own con- 
| {ciences. ; Swift. 

Convi'ctive, adj, [from conviZ.] Hay- 
ing the power of convincing, 

To CONVINCE, v. a. [conyinco,, Lat, ] 

t. To force any one, to acknowledge a 
contelted pofition. 

That whiichsJ „have all, this while. been endea- 


eee ee 


to, is no other but what God himfelfdoth .parti= 
cularly recommend to us, as proper for human 
confideration. Tilletfon. 


diaterbury, l 


Atterbury. A 


vouring to convinçesmen vf, and to perfuade them | 


CON 
But, having thifted ev'ry form to felipe, 
Coxwinc'd ot conquelt, he.sefum'd his thape, | 


Dryden's Kingil. 
Hjftory is ail the light we have fa mapy yei 


= 


and we reccive from it a great part of the ufeful 
truths we-have, with a convincing evidence, Lesher 
2. ‘Lo convict; to prove guilty of: "°? 
To cogvince all that ase ungodly among them, 
of aul their, ungodly decds, Fude, a5. 
The difcoyery of a truth, formerly, unknown, 
doth rather convince man of ignorance, than nature 
ofcrrour, - ` Raleigh: 
O {eek not.to ccavince me of a rimè, . 
Which bean ne'er repcnty, nor can you pardon. 
kA 4s Dryden. 
3- To envince; to prave ;.to. manitedt,;) 
to vindicate, Not, 1n.ufe, 
_ Your Italy contains none fọ accomplithd.acoyrs 
ticr, to convince the hopour of my miftre&. T 
i Sbakejpcare`s Cymbelired 
l This letters inftead.of a.confuradon, only-urgetly 
| me to prove divers paffages of, my {ermon, whica 
) M, Cheynel’s part was,to,ccmsyincee Dr. Moire. 
‘4. Ta overpower; to farmount. This 
| fenfe is now obfolete. : 
f There area crew of wretched ‘fouls 
That Ray bis cure; their maiady convinces i 
The great ctay of arts Shatefpeare’s Macbeth, 
+ Knaves be fuch abroad, 
Who having, by their own importunate fuit, 
Or voluntary dotage.of tome miltrefs, 4 
Cenzinc dor Auppled them, they cannot chufe. 
But they mutt blab. | Sheke/peare sOthcilo, 
When, Duncan is ajleep, his twa chamabesjajus » 
Will I with wine and waticl fo convince, = ~ 
That memory, the warder of the brain, 


Shall be a fume. S bake/pease's Machethy 
CONVINCEMENT, Mej., [fromconwince. 
Conviction. 
If that be not. conpircement enpugh, let him 
weigh the other alfo. Decay of Pistye 
CONVINCIBLE, adj. [from convince. }: 
k ` . & E cre) | 
1. Capable of conviction. 
2. Capable of being evidently, difproved 
or. detected. as 


i 
l Upon what uncertainties, ‘and alfo convincible 


4 
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| 


fullities, they often) ereeted fuch emblems, we have 
delivered. Brown. 
Convir'nernery. adv. [from convince] 
| In fuch a manner as to. leave, no. rooin 
for doubt.or difpute,; fovas:tos produce; 
conviction. 

This he did. fo particularly and: corwincingly, 
that thofe of, the parliamentywers sin great contu-= 
fign. Clarerden o 

The refugreétion is fo, ccnasincingly attelted) by 

fuch perfons, with fuch, circumftances, thatethey _ 
who confider and weigh the teftimpay, at what 
diftance tuever they are, placed, cannot entertain 
any more doubt of the refurrection than the cruci-, 
fixion of Jefus. Atterbury. 
(CONVIENCINGNESS. n /. [fron conviace 
| jug.) The power of convincing. 
\To, CONVEVE. v. a. [convive, Latin. 
‘Po entertain ; to feaft. A word, I bè- 
lieve, not elfewhere uled. 

tirit, all you peers of Greece, go.to my, tent,’ 
| There in the tull corvieve you. 
: .  Sbhakelpearc’s Troilus and. Crijjida 
CoxrvaivaL. Yad. [conaivialis, Latin.) 
Conv yia. § Relating toan entertain- 
| ment; feltal; focial. 

I was the firft.who fet up fefivals; 

| Not with high tates our. appetites did force, 
But All’d with converiation and difcourfe ; 
Which feats, convivial meetings we did name. 
Denbam. 
Your fogial and convivial fpiritis fuch, that it. 
is ahappinefs to live aug converte with you. . 
Dr. Newton. 
, COnU’sDRUM. 
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CONUNDRUM. 2. Alow jets aquib- 
ble; a mean conceit: acant word | 
Meantime he ne and laughs at merry tale, 


. -Or pun ambiguous nundrum quaint. Pbilips. 
To CONVOCATE. ©. a. [convoco, Lat.] 
To call together; to fummon to an at- 
fembly. 
Convoca’rion. m. f. [convocatic, Latin. } 
1. The aét of calling to an affembly. 
Diaphantus, making a general convocation, fpake 
to them in this manners Sidney.) 
2. An affembly. 
On the eighth day fall be an holy convocation 
i unto you. ' Lev. Xxiii. 20, 
3. An aflembly of the clergy for confalta- 
tion upon matters ecclefiattical, in time 
of parliament: and, as the parliament 
confits of two diltinst houfes, fo does 
this; the one called the upper houfe, 
where the archbifhops and bifhops fit 
feverally by themfelves; the other the 


Tower houfe, where all the reft of the 


clergy are reprefented by their deputies. 
Cowell. 


I have made an offer to his majefty, 
Upon our fpiritual convocdtion, 
As touching Francey to giye a greater fum 
Then ever at one time the clergy yet 
Did to his predeceffors part withal, Shak. H. JV. 
This is the declaration of our church about it, 
made by thofe who met in convocaricr. Srifling fleet. 


To CONVO'KE, v. a. [convoco, Latin.] 
To call together; to fummon to an af- 
fembly. . 

Aifemblies exercife their legiflature at the times 
that their conftitutionyor their own adjournment, 
appoints, if there be no other way preferib:d to 
convoke them. Locke. 

When next the morning wirms the purple e&f, 
Convoke the pecrages : Pepe's Oty fey. 

The fenate originally confifted all of nobles, the 

„ people being only comusked upon Iuch occafions as 
fell into their cognizance. Swift. 

To CONVO'LVE. v. a. { convolvo, Lat. ] 
To roll together ; to roll one part upon 
another. 

He writh’d him to and fro cenvela’d. Milton. 

It is a wonderful artifice how newly hatched 
maggots, not the parent animal, becaofe fhe em :s 
no web, nor hath any textrine art, can convs/ve 
the ftubborm Icaf, and bind it with the thread it 
weave? from its body. Diriam. 

Us'd to milder fcents, the tender race 
By thoufands tumble trom their honey’d domes, 
Convcly'd and agonizing in the duit. 
Thimjon’s Autumn. 

Co’nvoruren. part. [of the verb [have 
found no example.} ~ Twifted; rolled 
upon itfelf. 

‘This differs from Mufcovy-glafs only in this, 
that the plates of that are fat and’ plain, whereas 


thefe are conveluted and inflected. 
Woodward on Foffilse 
CoxvoLu TION. n.f. [convolutio, Latin. ] 
r. The aét of rolling any thing upon itfelf; 
the {tate of being rolled upon itfelf. 
Obferveé the converution of the fald fibres is all 
“other gsands, in the fame or fome other manner. 
re Grew's Cojmalogia. 
A thoufand’ fectet, fubtile pipes beftow, 
From which, by num’ rous conwolutions wound, 
t Wrapp'd with th’) atténding nerve, and twitted 
round. > Blachmoré. 
2. The tate of rolling together in cóm- 
pany. i ue at miles ai ; 
And tofs'd wide round, 7 
O'er the calm feo, in conwolution (wife — 
The'feather'd cddy floats, = Thomson's Jutumn. 


C ON 
To CONVO'Y. v. ‘a. [convover, Fr. from 
conviare, low Latin.] \To ‘accompany 
by Jand:or fea, for the fake of defence : 
us, be wås convoyediby hips of war. 
Co’xvory aw. J. [from thé verb. Anciently 
the accent was on the latt fyllable ; Ít is 
now on the firft.] 


1. One attending on the road by way of 


defence. |, | 

Had not God fet peculiar value upon, his.tem- 
ple, he would not have»made himf(elf his people's 
ĉene to fecure them in their paige to it. 

` South's Sermons. 

My foul grows hard, and cannot death eddure ; 

Your convoy makes the dingerous ‘way fecuré. 
Dryden's Auringzebe. 

Convzy fhips accompany their merchants, till 

they may protecute the foyage without danger. 
Dryden's Pref. Dufrefrcy. 
2.. The ac of attending as a defence. 

Such fellows will Jearn you by rote where fer- 
vices were done; at fuch, a breach, at fuch a con- 
Voy. _ Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 

Swift, as 2 fparkle of a glancing ftar, 

I fhoot from heav’n to givé him five convoy. 
| Milton's Paradije Regained. 
3. Coriveyance. Not now in ufe. 
Sifter, as the winds give benefit, 
Andi convey isaffiftant, do not flcep, 
But let me hear from’ you. * Sbake[peare. 
CONUSANCE. n. J. [conoiffance, French. ] 
Cognizance ;: notice; knowledge. A 
law term. 


To CONVU'LSE. va. [conviljus, Lat.] 


To' give an irregular and involuntary 


motion to the parts of any body. 

Follows the loofen’d, aggravated roar, 
Enlarging, deepening, mingling peal on peal, 
Crufh'd horrible, conwudfing heaven and earth, 

bel i J buxfpr. 

Convu'Lsion. 2. f. [convulfio, Latin.] 

J. `A convelfon is an involuntary contrac- 
tiontof ‘the fibres and’ mufcles, whereby 
the body and limbs are preternaturally 
diltorted. Quincy. 

Af my hand be put into motion by a convuijion, 
the iadifferency of that operative faculty is taken 
dway. Locke. 

Z. Anv irregular/and violent motion ; tu- 
mult; commotion ; diturbante. 

All have been fubjeét to fome concuflions, and 
fall under the fame convulfions of tate, by diffen- 
fions or invafions. Temple. 


Convu'tsive. adj. [convulfif, Freach.]. 


‘That which produces involuntary moti- 


on ; that which gives twitches or {pafms. 
They are irregular and convulfive motions, or 
ftrugglings of the {pirics. Hale's Origin of ATankind. 
Shew me theflying:foul’s conwuYive ftrite, 
And all the anguiih of departing lite. 
Dryden's Aurengzshe. 
Her colour chang’d, her face was not the fame, 
And hollow groans from her deep fpirit came, 
Her hair tood up; convulfive rage poftch'd 
Her trembling limbs, and heav'd. her Jab’ring 
brea.’ Dryceit. 
Invfilence "weep, 
And thy corvulfive forrowsimward keep.» 9 Priar. 
CONY. 2. jJ: (kanin, Germ. connil or con- 
nin, Fr. cuniculus, Lat.]- A rabbit; an 
animal that burroughs in the ground. 
With a thort-legg"d hen, 
Lemons and wine for faucé’s to thef= a cony 
Ismot tobe dcipair’d of, forour money. 
Ben Fonfer's Epigran:s. 
The» hefbandman fuffers by hares “and coays, 
which eat the corn and trecs. 
Cowy=BseRroucH. 7 /- A place where 


rabbits make their holes ia the ground. 


Mer tinis Hufh. 


To Co’NY¥caTcH. v. m To catch a cony, 
is, in the old cant of thieves, to cheat ; 
to bite to trick, : p ; 

I have matter in my head againft, you, and 
againit your, conycatching rafcals.w 
Shakejpeare’s Merry Wives of Windler. 

Co’NyCaTCHER.2f. A thief; a cheat ; 
a fharper ; a tricking fellow; a ratcal. 
Now obfolete. 

To Cod. v. z. [from the found.}] To cry 
as a dove or pigeon. 

Th: ftdckdove only through the foreft ccoess 
Mournfully hoarfe. Thomfon's Summe. 

COOK. x. f. [coguus, Latin.]_, One whofe 
profeffion is to drefs and prepare victuals 
or the table. l 

One midtrefs, Quickly is inthe manner of his 
nurfe, or his dry-nurfe, or his cock, or his laundry, 
his wafher, and his wringer. 

Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of Windfore 

The new-born babe by nurics overlaid, 

And the cook caught within the raging fire he made. 
Dryden. 

Their cocks could make artificial, birds and 

filhes, in default of the real ones, and which ex- 


ceeded them in the éxquifitenefs of the tafte. 
Arbuthnot on Coinse 
Cook-mMaip.m. f. [cook and maid.) A 
maid that drefles provifions. 

A friend was complaining to me, that his wife 
had turned off one of the beit cook-maids in Eng- 
land. Additions 

Coox-goom, 2. Je [ceck and room] A 
room in which provifions are prepared 
for the fhip’s crew. The kitchen of a 
fhip. 

The commodity of this new. ccok-room the 
merchants having found to be fo great, as that in 
all their thips the ¢ccok-rooms are built in their 
foré-caftles, contrary to that which had heen an- 
ciently ufed. Raleigh's Ejjayse 

To Cook. wv. 4. [coguo, Latin. } > 


"1. To prepare victuals for the table, 


Had either of the crimes been cocked to their pa- 
lates, they might have changed meffese 
Decay of Picty. 
z. To prepare for any purpofe. 
Hanging is the word, Sins if yop be ready for 
that, you are wellccokr. — Shake/peare’s Cymbelince 


Cookery. n. j: (from cook] ‘The art of 
drefling victuals. 
Some man’s wit 
Found th’ art of cook’ry to delight his fenfe + 

More bodies are confum'd and kill’d with it, 

Than with the fword, famine, or peftilence. 
Davies 

Ev'ry one to crokrry pretends. . King’s Gaodgrya 

Thete are the ingredients of plants berore they 
are firepared by cookery.  Arburthnot on Aliixcris, 

COOI.. adj. [koelen, Dutch.] 
i. Somewhat cold; approaching to cold. 

He fet his leg in a pail-tull, as hot as he could 
well ehdure it, renewing it as it grew cus/, Teplice 

2. Not. zealous ; not ardent; not angry ; 
not fond; without paffion: asy a coo! 
«friend ; a cool deceiver. 
Coot: n. f. Freedom from heat; foft and 
refrefhing coldnefa, 

But {ec where Lucia; at her wonted hour, 
Amid the ccol af yon high marble-arch, 

Enjoys thc noon-day breeze. Addifon’s Cato. 

Philander was enjoying the cl of the, morning 
among the dews that lay on every thing about him, 
and that gave theair a frefhneli. Addijon on Med. 

To Coon. v. a. [ foelex, Dutch. ] 
1. To make cool ; to allay heat. 

Snow they ufẹ in Naples, initead of ice, be- - 
caufe, as they fay, it cools ox congeals any liquos 
fountse diddifon on Italy. 

Jelly 


Coo 


“C.O -O 


COP 


Jelly.of currants, or the jelly of any ripe fubacld ) 2, "That. matter that. works out of -thë jz. To concur in producing the fame effect. 


fruit, istooling, and very agrecable to the Stomach. 
Arbuthnot on Dict. 


2 To quiet paflion; to calm anger to} 3° 


moderate. zeal, 

My lord Northumberland will foon be cool’d. 

t Shukefpeare’s Henry IV. 

_ He will keep his jealoufy to himfelf, and repine 

-JN private,- becauie he will be apt to fear fome ill 
effect it may produce in cooling your love tohim. 

Addijen’s Spe&ator. 

Had they thought they had been fighting only 
other people's quarrels, perhaps it might have cooled 
their zeal. Swift. 

‘Yo Coor. v2. 7 

a. To grow lefs hot. 

2. To grow lefs warm with regard to paf- 
, fion or ‘inclination. 

My humour fhall not cool; D will incenfe Ford 
to deal with poifon; I will poleis him with yel- 
lowne(s. Shakefpeare. 

You never cool while you sead Homer. (Dryden. 

l'm impatient till it be done; J will not give 
myfcif liberty to think, left I thould cool. 

Met. Congreve's Old Bachelor. 

‘Cooter. x. /: [from Laer 3 

2. That which has the power of cooling 
the body. 

Coolers are of two forts; firft,thofe which pro- 
duce an immediate senfe of cold, which. are‘fuch 
as have their parts in lefs motion than thofe of 
the organs of teeling;. and fecondly,.fuch as, by 
particular vifcidity, or grofinefs of parts, give a 
greater conliftence. to the animal fluids than they 
had before, whercby they cannot move fô faft, and 
therefore will have Icfs of chat intettine force on 
which their heat depends. The former are fruits, 
all acid liquors, and common water; and the lat- 
ter are fuch as cucumbcrs, and all Aubftances pro- 
ducing vifcidity. Quincy. 

In dogs or cats there appeared the fame neceflity 
for acovler asin man. . Harvey on Conjumptions. 

Acid things were ufed only as coojers. 

4 Artuthnet on Aliments. 
2. A veflel in which any thing is made 
cool. 

Your firft wort being thus boiled, lade off into 
one. or more coolers; or cool-backs, in ‘which leave 

* the fullage behind, and jet it run off fine. 
j Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
Co'orLyY. adv. [from cool.) 


3. Without heat, or fharp cold. 

She in the gelid caverns, woodbine wrought, 
And freth bedew’d with ever- fsouting ftreams, 
Sits coolly calm. Técmjon's Summer. 

2. Without paffion. * 

Motives that addrefs themfelves coolly to our rea- 
fon, are fitteft to be employed upon reafonable crea- 
tures. Asterbury. 

Co’otness. n. f. [from cool. 
1. Gentle cold; a foft or mild degree of 
cold. 


This difference confifteth not in the heat or 
- coolrcfs of fpirits; for cloves and other fpices, nap- 
tha, and petroleum, have exceeding hot {pirits, 
hotter a great deal than oil, wax, or tallow, but not 
inflamed. Bacen’s Natural Hiftory. 
The toad loveth hade and cce/ne/s. 
~ Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Yonder the harveft of cold months laid up, 
‘Gives a freth coolnefs to the royal cup ; 
There ice, like cryftal, firm and never loft, 
Tempers hot July with December's frot. Waller. 
The thecp enjoy the coslnefs of the fhade. 
ap oe Z Dryden's Virgil. 
2. Want of affection ; difinclination. 
They pasted with fuch coo/ne/s awards each other, 
as if they fearce hoped to meet again. Clarendon. 
3. Freedom from pation, 
Coo. n, f. [ecume, French. ] 
1. Soot that gatners'over an oven’s mouth, 


Phillips, 


wheels of carriages. wv Bailey, 
It is ufed in Scotland for the ufelefs duit 
which falls from large coals. s 
CoomB, or Comp. mJ. { comble, Fr. cu- 
mulus, Lat. a heap, Stinger} A meafure 
of corn containing four bufhels.. ‘Bailey. 


COOP. n. f. [kuype, Dutch.] 
1. A barrel; a veffel for the prefervation 
of liquids, | 
2. A cage; a penn for animals, as poultry 
or fheep. / 
Gracchus was flain the day the chickens refufed 
to eat.out of the cop; and Claudius Pulcher/un- 
derwent the like fuccefs, when he contemned the 
tripudiary augurations. Brown 
There were)a great many crammed capons toge- 
ther in a coop. L’Eftrange., 


To Coor. u. a. [from the noun.} ‘To hút 
up in a narrow compafs ; to confine ;, to 
cage; to imprifon : when it is ufed ab- 
folutely, it has often, perhaps always, 


the inten%ve particle up. 
That pale, that white-fac'd ihore, 
Whofe toot {purns back the ocean's roaring.tides, 
„And coops trom other lands hex ifandess. 
_Sbake/peare’s King Jobn. 
The Englifhmen did. coop wp the lord Raven- 
Rein, that he itirred ‘not; and Jikewife held, in 
ftraic hege the town. en Bacon. 
In the taking of*a town the p6or efcape better 
than the rich ; for the onz is Ict go; and the other 
is plundered and cooped upe L'Efirange. 
Twice conquer’d cowards, now your fhame is 
fhown, 
Coop’d up a {econd time within your town ! 
Who dare not iffue forth in open field. 
Drydews Æneid. 
One world fuffic’d not Alexande:’s mind ; 
Cop'd up he feem'd, in earth and feas confin'd. 
Dryden's Fuvenal. 
Coop’d up ina narrow ifle, abferving dreams 
With flattcring wizards. Dryden's Juvenal. 
The Trojans, coop'd within their walls to long, 
Unbar their gates, and iffue in a throng. 
; Drydens FE neid. 
The contempt of all other knowledge, as if it 
were nothing in comparifon of law or phyfick, of 
aftrology or chymiftry, csops the underitanding up 
within narrow bounds, and hinders it from look- 
ing abroad into other provinces of the intellectual 
world. » Locke. 
They are cooped in clofe.by the laws. of their 
countries, and the ftrict guards of thofe whofe 
intereft itis to keep them ignorant. Locke. 
What! coop whole armies in our walls again! 
Pepe. 
Coors’r. n. /. [coupé, French.] A motion 
in dancing. i 
Co’opur. a. f [from coop.] One that 
makes coops or barrels.’ — ' 
Societies of arcificers.and tradefmen, belonging 
to fome towns corporate, fuch as weavers and cov- 
sy by virtue of their charters, pretend to privi- 
lege and jurifdiction, Child. 
Co’orerace. n. f. [from cooper.) The 
price paid for cooper’s work. 


To COOPERATE. v. x. [ton and opera, 
Latin.] 

- To labour jointly with another to the 
fame end: it hasavith before the agent, 


and ro before the end.| 

It puzzleth and perplexeth the conceits of many, 
that perhaps would otherwile «sperate witb him, 
and makes a man walk almott alone:toshis own 
ends. s | Bucn. 

By giving man a free will, he allowsiman that 
higheft fatistaction and privilege of.cooperaring to 
his own-fellcity. i hy Bayle. 


= 


His mercy will hot forgive ‘offenders, or his be- 
nignity cooperate totheir'convcrfions. | * 
Brown's Valgar Errourse 
All chefe caufes cooperating muft, atlatt; weaken 
their motion. , Ckeyne’s P bilojopbical Principles. 
‘The fpectal ats and‘impreflions by which the 
Divine Spirit introduces this chargey and how tar 
human liberty cooperares tuith it, are fubjeéts beyond 
our comprehention, Regerse 
Cooperation. n. f. [from cooperate. } 
The aét of contributing or concurring to 
the fame end. ‘ iz 
We. might work any effect without and ‘againft 
matter ; and this not holpen by the cooperatien of 
angels or. fpirits but only hy die unity, and har- 
mony. of naiure. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Coo’peRaTive. adj. [from cooperate. } 
Promoting the fame end jointly. 
COOPERA Tor. n.f. [from cooperate. ]} He 
that, by joint endeavours, promotes the 
fame end with others. ' 

Coorta rion. 2. Ja [coopto, _Latin.] 
Adoption 3; affumption.” — . 
COO’RDINATE. adj. [con and ordinatus, 
Latin.}] _ Holding, the fame rank; not 
being iubordinate. » Thus fhell-fith may 
be :divided into two coordinate kinds, 
cruftaceous and teftaceous; each of 
which is again: divided into many fpe- 
cies, /uberdinare to the kind, but coordi- 
nate to each other. > — 

The word Analy tis fignifies the gener’! and par- > 
ticular heads of a difcoutfe, with their mutual con- 
nexions, both coordinate and (ubordinate, drawn cut 
into One or more tables. Watts. 
Coo'RDINATELY. adv. [from coordinate. } 
In the fame rank ; ìn the fame relation: 
without {ubordination -` * W 


COO'RDINATENESS, x. f [from coordi- 
nate.) The ftate of being coordinate. 
COORDINATION. asf. [trom coordinate. ] 
The ftate.of holding the fame rank; of 
ftanding in, the faime relation to fome- 

thing higher ; collateralnefs. 

In this high court of parliament there is a rare 
coordination of power, a wholefome mixture betwixt 
monarchy, optimacy, and democracy. 

Howel’s Pre-cminence of Parlicmert. 

When thefe pretty intrigues of a play are fovill 
ordered, that they have no coherence wis the 
other, | muf grant that, Lyfidius has reafon to tax 
that want of due connexion ; for cocrdinution in a 


ə play is as dangerous and unnatural as in a ftate. 


Dryden on Dramatic Poefy. 
Coot. n. f. [maer-hoet, Dut. cotée, Fr.) 
A {mall black water-fowl, feen often in 
fens and marfhes. 
A Jakes the haunt 
OF coors, and of the fihing cormorant. l 
Deyden’s Fables. 
COP... f.{40p, Dut. cop, Sax.) The 
head); the top of any thing; any thing 
rifing to ahead: as, a cop, vulgarly cock, 
of hay ; a cob-caffle, properly scop-caftle, 
a {mail cattle or houfe on a hill; a cod of 
cherry-ftones, for cop, a pile of Rones one 
laid upon another ;,a tuft on the head 
of birds. f 
Copra b. nèf The Mexican term for a 
‘gum. herr 
Copa’rcenary. n.f. [from coparcener.} 
Joint fucceflion to any inheritance.  * 
In defcent to all the daughters..in cept canary 
for want of fons, the chief houle. 1s allotted toshe 
eldeft daughter. Eales H fory cf Commen Law. 
COPA’R~_ 


cop. 


COPA’RCENER. 2./. [from con.and par- 

- ticeps, Lat.) i 
Cuparcerersvare otherwife called p2rceners 3 and, 

în common daw, i fuch as have equa! portion in 


CoP 


To Cope. Hille apet yi T 
1. To contend; toftruggle; to ftrives It 


pofed. [In this.fenfe it is a word of 
doubtful etymology. The conjecture of 


Junits derives it {rom koopen, to buy, or 


iome otherword of the fame import ; fo 

that to cope with fignifies to iñterchange 

blow, or any thing-èlfe, with another. ] 

| ‘Let our trains 
March by us, that we may perufe the men 
We fhould have cop`d withal. Shak Henry 1V. 
it is likely tiqu wilt undertake 

A thing, like death, to chide away this fhame, 

That copes with death itfelf, to “{cape from it. 
Shake/peare. 


* the inheritance% -anceftor. Cowell, 
This great lordfhip was broken and divided, and 
partition made bétween the five daughters: in every 
of thefe portions, the coparceners feverally exercifed 
the fame jurifdi@tion: royal, which the earl mar- 
fhal and his fons had ufed in the whole province, 
j Davies en Ireland. 
Copa’rceny. v: /. An equal fhare of co- 
parceners. Phillips's World of Words. 
COPA’RTNER. 7. f. feo and partner.) 
One that has a fhare in fome common 
ftock or affair 3: one equally concerned 4 
a fharer; a partaker; a partner. Mil- 
o = - . , A i 
zon has ufed it both with of and in, 
Our faithful friends; 
Th’ affociates and copartners of our lofs. 
Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Shall I to him make known 
As yet my change, and give him to partake 
Foll happinefs with me? Or rather Not ; 
But keep the odds of knowledge in my pow'r, 
Without copartner ? Milton's Parudije Lef.. 
Rather by them . 
Tgain'd what I have gain'd, and with them dwell 
Copartncr in thefe regions of the world. 
Milton's Paradife Regain'd. 
COP A'RTNERSHIP. #. f. [from copartner.] 
The fate of bearing an equal part, or 


poflefling an equal fare. 
Ja cafe the father left only daughters, the daugh- 
ters equally fucccededsto their fathervas in copart- 


nerfoip. Hale.’ 
(Co’patarn. adj. [from cop.) High raif- 
ed; pointed. anmer. 
Oh, fine villain! a filken doublet, a velvet hole, 
a fcarlet cloke, and a &patain hat. 
Shakefpeare's Taming of the Shriau. 
Gopa’yva. m / [It is fometimes written 
capivi, copivi, capayva, copayva, cu- 
payva, cupayba.} A gum which diftils 
from a tree in Brafil. It is much ufed 
in diforders of the urinary paffages, 
Core. 2./. [See Cor.] 
1. Any thing with which the head is co- 
vered. ~ 
2. A facerdotal cloak, or veftment worn in 
facred miniftration. : 
3- Any thing which is fpread over the 
"head; as the concave of the fies; any 
archwork over a door. 
All thefe things that are contained 
Within this goodly capes both moA-ard leaft, 
Their being have, and daily are increaft. Spenfer, 
Over head the difmal hiis 
‘OF fiery darts in fl ming volleys few, 
Ard flying vauleed either Rof with fire ; 
So, uncer fiery cépey together ruth'd 
Pooch batiles niain. Milton’: Paradife Left, 
The fcholar be'icves there is no man under fhe 
ccpe of heaven, who is iv knowing a: his ma‘ter, 
Dryden. 


But Eve was Eve; 

This far his cver-match, who, felf-deceiv’d 
And rath, befurehand had no better. weigh'd 
The ftrength he was to cope witb, ox his owns 
i Milton. 
They perfe@tly underftood both the hares and 
the eneiny they were to cope qvithal. L'Eflrange. 

On every plain, 
Holt cop'd with hoft, dire’was the din of war. 
: Philips. 
Their generals have not been ablé to cope with 

the troops of Athens, which I have conducted. 
. MAddifon’s Whig Examiner. 
If the mind apply itfelf firft to eater fubjects, 
and things near a-kin to what is already known ; 
and then advance to the more temote and knotty 
parts of knowledge by flow degrees, it will be able, 
in this manner, to cespe witb great difficulties, and 
Prevail over them wah amazing and happy fuccefs. 
y Watts on the Mind. 


- To encounter ; to interchange kindnefs 
or fentiments. 


N 


, Thou freth piece 
Of excellent witchcraft, who of force muft know 


Thou art e’en as juft a man, 
As e'er my converfation cop'd withal. 
Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
To Cope.v. a. Toembrace. Not in ufe. 
I will make him tell the tale anew 3 
- Where, how, how oft, how long ago, and when, 
He hath, and is again to cope your wife. 


Co’PEsMATE. 7. f [perhaps for cut/mate, 
a companion in drinking, or one that 
dwells under the fame cope, for houfe. ] 
Companion; friend. An old word. 

Ne ever ftaid in place, ne fpake to wight, 
Till that the fox his copefriate he had found, 
‘ Mubberd's Tale, 


Corrier. n.f. [from copy.] 
1. One that copies ; a.tranfcriber, 
A coin is in no danger of having its charagters 
altered by ccpiers and tranfcribers. Addifon on Coins, 
2. One that imitates; a plagiary; an imi. 
tator. 
Without invention a painter is but a cipicr, and 
a poet buta plagiary of others. Dryden's Dufre{noy. 
Let the faint copier, on old Tiber’s fhore, 
Nor mean the taik, each breathing buft explore ; 
Line after line with painful patienceface, 

This Roman grandeur, that Athenian grace. Tickel. 
Corina. 2. f. [from cope.) ‘The upper 
tire of mafonry which covers the wall, 

All thefe were. of coftly {tones, even from the 
foundation unto the coping. 1 Kings, Wiis g 
T he coping, the modiilions, or dentils, make a 

noble thew by their graceful projections. 
Addilon's Frecholder. 


CO’PIOUS. adj. [copia; Latin. ] ‘ 
t. Plentiful ; abundant ; exuberant ; in 


great quantities. 
Rofe, asin dance, the ftately trees, 
Their branches hung with copious twits 


“Fe Core. v. a. {from the noun. ] 
1. To cover, as with a cope. 
A very large bridge, that is all made of wood, 
and ceped over heads “ddijon on Italy, 
2. Tocontend with; to oppofe. 
€ Know my name is Icft, 
By treafon's tooth bare gniswn, and canker-bit ; 
Yet am I noble as the adverfary 
I come tõ topes Shokelpeare’s King Lear. 
3. ‘To reward ; to give in return. 
a Land my friend 
Have, by your wifdom, been this day acquitted 
Of grievous penalties; in licu whereof, 
Three thoufand ducat: due unta the cw, 
We frecly expe your cou:teaus Pais withal. Shak. 
VoL. 1. i 


and fpread 
Muin. 


has qwirh before-the thing or perfon op- 


} Co Pious. adv. 


‘Thg royal fool thou cop'ff with. Shak. Winter's Tale. 


Shakefpeare's Othello, 
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Ta _, Full meafure only bounds 
Pyeets, before the all-bounteous king, who fhow'r'd 
With copicus hand, rejoicing in their joy. Dilton. 

This alkaline acrimony indicates the copious ufe 
of vinegar and acid fruits. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

The tender heart is peace, 
Andskindly pours its Copious treatures forth 
In various converfe, Thomfon's Spring. 
2. Abounding in words or images 3 not 
barren ; not confined ; not concife, 

Haily Son of God, Saviour of men! thy name 
Shali be the Copious matter of my fong 
Henceforth, and never hall my harp thy praife 
Forget, nor from thy Father's praife disjoin. 

Milton. 
[from copious.] 
1. Plentifully ; abundantly ; in great quan- 
tities. n 
2. At large; without brevity or concife- 
nels; diffufely, 

Thefe teveral remains have been fo copioufly de- 
fcribed by abundance of travellers, and other wri- 
ters, that it is very difficult to make any new dif- 

_ Coveries on fo beaten a fubject. Addifon. 

Co’rrousness, m f [from copious.] 

t Plenty ; abundance; great quantity š 
exuberance, l 

2. Diffufion ; exuberance of ftyle. 

The Roman orator-cndeavoured to imitate the 
copioufrefs of Homer, and the Latin poet made it 
his bufinefs to reach the concifenefs of Demof. 
thenes, Dryden... 

Co’pisr. m. A [from copy.) A copier; a 
tranfcriber; an imitator. 

Co'PLAND. n. f: A piece of ground in 
which the land terminates with an acute 
angle. Dia, 

Co’rrgp. adj, [from cop.] Rifing to a 
top or head. 

It was broad in its bafis, and rofe copped like a 
fugar-loaf, Wifeman’s Surgery. 

A galeated efchinus being copped and fomewhat 
conic. Woodward." 


Co’pper. 2. f. [This word is varioufly 
{pele ; as copel, cupel, cuple, and cupple 3 
but I cannot find its etymology.] An 
inftrument ufed in chymiftry, in the 
form of a difh, ‘made of: afhes, well 
wathed, to cleanfe them from all their 
falt'; or of bones: thoroughly calcined, 
Its ufe is to try and purify gold and fil- 
ver, which is done by mingling lead 
with the metal, and expofing it in the 
coppel to a violent fire a long while. 
The impurities of the metal will then 
be carried off in drofs, which is called 
the litharge of gold and filver. The 
refiners call the coppel a tet. Harris. 

COPPER. ». /. [doper, Dutch; cuprum, 

» Latin.) One of the fixprimitive metals. 

Cepper is the molt ductile and malleable metal 
after gold and filver. Of a mixture of copper an8 
lapis calaminaris is formed brafs; acompofition of 
copper and tin makes bell-metal ; and copper and 


brats, melted in cqual quantities, produces what the 
French call bronze, uled for figures and itatues. 


Chambers. 
Copper is heavicr than iron or tin; but lighter 
than filver, lead, and gold. Hill on Fofils, 


Two vellels of finc copper, precious as gold. 
Ezra, viii. 27, 
Copper. 2. f. A velel made of copper : 
commonly ufed for a boiler larger than 
a moveable pot. 
They boiled it in a copper to the half; then 
they poured it into earthen velféls. Bac. Nat. Hif. 
Correr-Nose. m. f. [copper and zofe] A 
red nofe. 
3G No 
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He having colcurenough, and the other higher, 


$3 too flaming a praife for a good complexion: 1 
badas lieve Helen's golden tongue had commended 
Troilus for a CO E ah Sbakefpeare. 

Gutta rofacea arifeth in little hard tubercles, af- 
felting the face all over with great itching, which, 
being (cratched, looks red, and rifes in great welks, 
rendering the vitage fiery 5 and makes copper lit 
as we generally exprefs them. djeman, 

Corper-PLate. efa: A plate on which 
pictures are engraven for the neater im- 
preffion, diftingaifhed from a wooden 
cut. 

Copper-worx. nf. [copper and work. ] 
A place where copper is worked or ma- 
nufatured. 

This is like thofe wrought at copper-works. 

Woodward, 

Co’pperas. x. f [hopperoofe, Dut. coupe- 
rouje, Fr. {uppofed to be found in copper 
mines only.] A name given to three 
forts of vitriol; the green, the bluith 
green, and the white, which are pro- 
duced.in the mines of Germany, Hun- 
gary, and other countries. But-what is 
commonly fold here: for copperas, is an 
artificial vitriol, made of a kind of 
ftones foundon the fea-fhore in Effex, 
Hampfhire, and fo weftward, ordinarily 
called.gold ftones from their colour. 
They abound with iron, and are expofed 
to the weather in beds above ground, 
and receive the rains and dews, which 
in time breaks and diffolves the ftones : 
the liquor that runs off is pumped into 
boilers, in which is firft put old iron, 
which, in boiling, diffolves. This fac- 
titious copferas, in many refpects, agrees 
with the native green vitriol. 

~ Chambers. Hill. 

Ie may be queftioned, whether, in this opera- 
tion, the iron or copperas be tranfmuted, from the 
cognation of copperas with copper, and the iron 
remaining after converfion. Brown. 

COPPERSMITH. 2. fe [copper and Jmitb. } 
One that manofaétures copper. 

Salmoneus, as the Grecian tale isp 
Was a mad cspperfmitb of Elis ; 

Up at his forge by morning peep. Swift. 

Co’pperworm. n. f. (teredo, Latin.] 

4..A little worm in fhips. 

2. A worm that fretteth garments. 

3. A worm breeding in one’s hand. 

Ainfworth. 

Co’prerny. adj. [from copper.) Contain- 
ing copper ; made of copper. 

Some fprings of Hungary, highly impregnated 
with vitriolick faits, diffolve the body of iron put 
into the fpring, and: depofite, in lieu of the irony 
particles carried off, coppery particles brought with 
the water out of the neighbouring copper-mines. 

Woodward on Fofils. 

CO’PPICE. n.f. [coupeaux, Fr. from cou- 
per, tocutor lop. It is often written 
copie.) Low woods cut at fated times 
for fuel; a place over-run with brufh- 
wood. 

A land, each fide whereof was bounded both 
with high timber trecs, and copfes of far more 
humble growth. Sidney. 

Upon the edge of yonder coppice, 
A fand, where you may kave the faireft fhoot. 
Skakifpeare. 
An coppice woods, if you leave ftaddles too thick, 
they run to bufhes and briars, and have litte clean 
undeswoode Bacon 


b 
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The willows, and the hazel copfer greeny 
Shall now no more be feen 
Fanning their joyous leaves to their foft lays. 

Miltcn. 

Raife trecsin your feminaries and nurferies, and 
you may tranfplant them for ceppice ground, walks, 
or hedges. Mortimer’: Hufbondry. 

The rate of coppice lands will, fail upon dhe 
difcovery of coal- mines. l Locke. 

Co'rrLE-DUST. x. f. [probably. for coppel, 
or cupel duft.) Powder ufed in purifying 
metals, or the grofs parts feparated by 
the cupel: 

It may be alfo tried by incorperating powder of 
feel, or copple-duff, by pouncing into the quick- 
filver. . Bacon. 

CoprLe-stones arelumps and fragments 
- of ftone or marble, broke from the ad- 
jacent cliffs, rounded by being bowled 
and tumbled to and again by the action 
of the water. Woodward. 
Co’ppLen. adj. [from cop.) Rifing in a 
conick form ;. rifing to a point. 

There is feme difference in this thape, fome 
being flatter on the top, others more coppled. 

Woodward on Foffils. 

Corse. n.f. [abbreviated from coppice. } 
Short wood cut at a certain growth for 
fuel; a place overgrown with fhort wcod. 

The ea quarters of the thire are not deftitute 
of copfe woods. Carews Survey of Cornwall. 

Oaks and brambles, if the copfe be burn'd, 
Confounded lie, to the fameafhes turn’d. aller. 

But in what quarter of the cop/e it lay, 

His eye by certain level could furvey. 
Dryden's Fables. 

To Corpse. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
preferve underwoods. 

The negie& of copfing wood cut down, hath been 
of very evil confequence. 

Swift's Aldrefs to Parliament. 

CO’PULA. n. f. [Latin.] The word which 
unites the fubject and predicate of a pro- 
pofition ; as, books are dear. 

The cepu/a is the form of a propofition; it re- 
prefents the aét of the mind, affirming or denying. 

Watts’s Logick: 

To CO’PULATE. w: a. [copulo, Latin. ] 
To unite} to conjoin; to link together. 

Jf the force of cuftom, fimple and feparate, be 
great, the force of cuftom copulate, and conjoined, 
and collegiate, is far greater. Bacon. 

To Co’puLaTR. v.n, To come together 
as different fexes. s 

Not only the perfons fo copulating are infected, 
but alfo their children. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Coputa’Tion. n. f. [from copulate.) ‘The 
congrefs or embrace of the two fexes. 

Sundry kinds, even of conjugal copulation, are 
prohibited as unhoneft. Hooker. 

Co’puLaTive. adj. [copulativus, Latin. ] 
A term of grammar. 

Copulative propofitions are thofe which have more 
fubjc&s or predicates connected by affirmative or 
negative conjunctions: as, riches and honours are 
temptations to pride; Cafar conquered the Gauls 
and the Britons; neither gold nor jewels will pur- 
chafe immortality. ; Watts's Logick. 


CO’PY: z. f. [copie, Fr. copia, low Latin; 
guod cuipiam facta eff copia exfcribendi. 
Junius inclines, after his manner, to 
derive it from xór@, labour; becaufe, 
fays he, to copy another’s writing is very 
painful and laborious. ] 

i. A tranfcript from the archetype Or ori- 
ginal. 

If virtue’s felf were loft, we might 
From your fais mind new copies writes Waller. 
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I hava not the vanity to think my copy equal te- 
the original. Denban, 

He ftept forth, not only the copy of God's hands, 
but alfo the copy of his perfections, a kind of image 
or reprefentation of the Deity in fmall. 

South's Sermons. 

The Romans having fent to Athens, and the 
Greck cities of Italy, for copies: of the beft laws, 
chofe ten legiflators to put. them into form. Swift. 

2. An individual book ; one of many books ; 
as, a good, or fair copy. 

The very having of the books of God was a 
matter of no fmall charge, as they could not be had 
otherwife than im written copies. Hooker. 

3. The autograph ; the original; the are 
chetype ; that from which any thing is 
copied. 

„le was the copy of our conference; 
In bed he flept not, for my urging it; 
At board he fed not, for my urging it. 
Sbakefpeare's Comedy of Errourse 

Let him firft learn to write, after a copy, all the 
letters in the vulgar alphabet. 

Holder's Elements of Speech 

The firt of them I have forgotten, and cannot 
eafily retrieve, becaufe the copy is at the prefs. | 

Drydeze 

4. An inftrument by which any convey- 
ance is made in law. 

Thou know’ft that Banquo and his Fleance lives; 
But in them nature’s copy `s not eternal. i 

Sbakefpeare's Macbethe. 

5. A picture drawn from another picture. 

Copy-Bookx. n. / [copy and book.) A 
book in which copies are written for 
learners to imitate. 

Corpy-HOLD. 2. f. [copy and bold.) A 
tenure, for which the tenant hath no- 
thing to fhew but the copy of the rolls. 
made by. the fleward of his lord’s court : 
for the fteward, as he enrolls other 

things done in the lord’s court, fo he- 
regifters fuch tenants as are admitted in: 
the court, to any parcel of land or tene- 
ment belonging to the manor; and the 
tranfcript of this is called the court roll, 
the copy of which the tenant takes from 
him, and keeps as his only evidence. 
This is called a bafe tenure, becaufe it 
holds at the will of the lord; yet not 
fimply, but according to the cuftom of. 
the manor: fo that if a copy-holder break 
not the cuftom of the manor, and there- 
by forfeit his tenure, he cannot be turned 
out at the lord’s pleafure. Thefe cuftoms. 
of manors vary, in one point or other, 
almoft in every manor. Some copy-bolds 
are finable, and fome certain: that 
which is finable, the lord rates at what 
fine or income he pleafes, when the 
tenant is admitted into it; that which 
is certain, is a kind of inheritance, and 
called in many places cuftomary; be- 
caufe the tenant dying, and the hold 
being void, the next of blood paying the 
cuftomary fine, as two fhillings for an 
acre, or fo, cannot be denied his ad- 
miffion. Some copy-holders have, by 
cuftom, the wood growing upon their 
own land, which by law. they could not 
have. Some hold by the verge in an- 
cicnt deinefne; and though they hold 
by copy, yet are they, in account, 2 
kind of freeholder ; for, if fuch a one 
commit felony, the king hath anaum, 
ditty 
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ti 
siem, and vaflum, as in cafe of 
Some others hold by common tenure, 
called mere. copy-hold; and, they com-. 
mitting felonye: their land. efcheats to 
the lord of the manor. Gewell, 

If a cuftomary tenant die, the widow fhall have 
what the law calls her fzee bench in all his. copy- 
bold lands. , / Aldicn. 

~Copy-Hotper. 2. f. [from copyhold.} One 
that 1s poffeffed of land in copyhold. 
To Co’py. v.a. [from the noun. } 
1. To tranfcribe ; to write after an ori- 
~ ginal: it has fometimes out, a kind of 
pleonafm. | 

He who burts a.harmlefs neighbour's peace, 
‘Who loves a lye; Jame flander helps about, 

Who writes a libel, or who copies cut. Popes Epifh 

2. To imitate; to propofe to imitation ; 
to endeavour to refemble. | 
He that borrows other men’s experience, with 
this defign of copying it out, poffeffes himfelf of one 
of the greateft advantages. Decay of Piety 

Set the examples, and their fouls inflame 
To ccpy out their great forefathers fame. 

Dryden's King Arthur. 
To copy her few nymphs afpir'’d, 
Her virtues fewer fwains admir'd. 
To Co’py. v. a. l 
1. To do any thing in imitation of fome- 
thing elfe. i 

Some imagine, that'whatfoever they find in the 
picture of a mafter, who has acquired reputation, 
muft of neceffity be excellent; and never fail, 
when they copy, to follow the bad as well as the 
good things. k Dryden's Dufre{ncy. 

æ. It has fometimes from before the thing 
imitated, 

When a painter copies from the life, he haz no 
privilege to alter features and lineaments, under 
pretence that his picture will Seok better. Dryden, 

3. Sometimes after. 

Several of our countrymen, and Mr. Dryden in 
particular, feem very cften to have copied after it in 
their dramatick writings, and in their poems upon 

. Addifon"s Speétator. 
Fo Coque’r. wv. a. [front the noun. | 
To entertain with compliments and amo- 
rous tattle ; to treat with an appearance 
of amorous tendernefs. 
You are coguetting a maid of honour, my lord 
‘looking on to fee how the gamefters play, and J 
railing at you both. Swift. 
To Coque’t.v.n. Toaétthe lover ; to- 
entice by blandifhments. _ 
Phyllis, who but a month ago 
Was married to the Tunbridge beau, 
I faw coguetting t' other night, 
In publick, with that odious knight. Swift. 
Coquetry. a. fe [cogueterie, French. ] 
Affectation of amorous advances ; defire 
of attracting notice. | 
I was often in company with a couple of charm- 
ing women, who had all the wit and beauty one 
could defire in female companions, without a dath 
of coquetry, that from time to time gave mea great 
many agreeable torments. Addifen’s Spefaror. 
COQUE'TTE. n. S. [coquette, Fr. from 
coquart, a prattler.) A gay, airy girl ;, 
a girl who endeavonrs to attraé notice. 
The light coguettes in fylphs aloft repair, 
And fport and flutter in the ficlds of aire 
A coguctte and a tinder-box are fparkled. 
7 Arbuthnot and Pepe. 
CoR ACLE. af. (ewrwgle, Welt; pro- 
bably from corium, leather, Lat.] A 
boat ufed in Wales by fithers, made by 
drawing leather or oiled cloth upon a 
frame of wicker work, 
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freehold. | CORAL. n. f [corallium, Latin.] 


CO'RALLOLDAL. 
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1. Red coralisa plant:of as great hardnefs 
and ftony nature, while growing in the 
waterpasitehas after long expofure to 

the airs © The vulgar:opinion; that coral 
is foft while in the fea, proceeds from 
a foft.and thin! coat, of a cruftaceous 
matter, covering it while it is growing, 
and which is taken off before it is packed 
up for ufe. The whole coral plant grows 
to 2. foot or more in height, and is va- 
rioufly ramified. »It.is. thickeft at the 
flem, and its branches grow gradually 
{mailers It grows to ftones, without a 
root, or without any “way penetrating 
them; but as it is found to grow, and 
take in its nourifhment, in the manner 
of plants, and to produce flowers and 
feeds, or ,at leaft a matter analogous to 
feeds, it properly belongs’ to the vege- 
table kingdom. Hills Mat. Med. 
In the fea, upon the fouth-weft of Sicily, much 
coral is found. It is a fubmarine plant; it hath no 
leaves; it beancheth ‘only when. it is under water. 

It is foft, and.green of colour; but being brought 

into the air, it becometh hard» and fhining red, as 

we fee. Bacon's Natural Hiftcry. 
This gentleman, defirous to find the nature of 
coral, cauted.a man to go down a hundred fathom 
into. the, fea, with exprefs orders to take notice 
whether “it were hard or foft in the place where it 
groweth.. Browns Vulgar Frrours. 
He hears the crackling found of cora/ woods, 
And fees the fecret fource of fubterranean floods. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
nies A turret was inclos’d 

Within the wall, of alabafter white, 

And crimfon coral, for the queen of night, 

Who ttakes in Sylvan fports her chafte delight. 

» Dryden. 
Or where's the fenfe, dire& or moral, | 
That teeth are pearl, or lips are coral? Prior. 

z. The piece of coral which children have 

about their necks, imagined to aflift 


them in breeding teeth.’ 
Her infant grandame’s coral next it grew ; 
The bells fhe gingled, and the whiitle blew. Pope. 
Corat-Tree. x. f. [corallodendron, Lat.) 
It is a native of America, and produces very 
beautiful fcarlet flowers; but never any feeds in 
the European gardens. Miller. 
COo'RALLINE. adj. [ corallinus, Lat.] Con- 


fiting of coral; approaching to coral. 
At fuch time as the fea is agitated, it takes up 
into itfelf terreftrial matter of all kinds, and in 
particular the coralline matter, letting it fall again, 
as it becomes calm. Woedward. 


Co’Raturne. x. f. [from the adjective. ] 
Coraline is a fea plant ufed in medicine; but 
much inferior to the coral in hardnefs, fometimes 
greenifh, fometimes yellowith, often reddith, and 
frequently white. Bill, 
In Falmouth there is a fort of fand; or rather 
ccralline, that lies under the owfe.  Mortim: Hufo. 
Co’R ar LOID. adj. [xogecrrosions. } Re- 
{embling coral. 

Now that plants and ligneous bodies may indu- 
rate under water, without approachment of airy we 
have experiment in coralline, with many coralloidal 
concretions. Brown. 

The pentadrous, colu mnar, coralloid bodies, that 
are compofed of plates fet lengthways of the body, 
and paffing from the furface to the axis of it. 

Woodward on Foffils. 


Cora’nt. n. f. (courant, French.) A lofty 


fprightly dance. 
It is harder to dance a corant well than a jigg; 
fo in converfation, éven, cafy, and agreeable, more 
than points of wit. Temple. 
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I would as foon believe a widow in great grief 
for her hufband, becaufe I faw her dance a corante 
about his coffin. By fb 


Ib. 
Co’asan. 2. f. [325p.] An alms-bafket ; 


a-receptacle of charity ; agift;-an alms. 
They think to fatisfy all obligations to duty by 
_ their corban of religion. King Charles. 
Corban ftands for an offering or gift made to God, 
or his temples. The Jews fometimes (wore by corban, 
or the gifts offered unto God. If a man made-all 
his fortune corkan, or devoted it to Ged, he was for- 
bidden to ufe it. If all that he was to give his 
wife,.or his father and mother, was declared cerban, 
„hé was no longeripermitted to allow them neceflary 
fubfiftence. Even debtors were permitted to defraud 
theis creditors, by confecrating their debt to God. 
Our Saviour réproaches the Jews, in the Gofpel, 
with thefe uncharit ible and irreligious vows. By 
this word fuch perfons were likewife meant, as de- 
voted themfelves to the fervice of God and his 
temple. Corban fignifies alfo the treafury.of the 
temple, where the. offerings, which were made in 
Money, were depofited. Calmet, 
Corse. adj. [courbe, French.}: Crooked, 

For fiker thy head very tottie is, 

So thy corbe fhoulder it leans amifs, 
Spenfer's Paftorals. 

Co'RBEILS.- x. f Little batkets ‘ufed in 
fortification, filled with earth, and fet 

- upon the parapet, to fhelter the men-in 
firing upon the’befiegers, 

Co’rper. 2. A [In architeéture.] The 
reprefentation of a batket, fometimes 
placed on the heads of the caryatides, 

Co’rBet. ? 

Co‘rsit. § 7 J l l 

I:A fhort piece of timber fticking out 
fix or eight inches from a ‘wall, fome- 
times placed for ftrength under the femi- 
girders of a platform. 

2. A niche or hollow left in walls for 
figures or ftatues. Chambers, 

CORD. z. f. [cort, Welth ; chorda; Latin ; 
corde, Fr.] 

1. A rope; a ftring compofed of {everal 
ftrands or twifts, 

She let them down by; a cord through the win- 
dow. JJ- ile Se 
Form'd of the fineft. complicated thread, 
Thefe num’rous cords are thro` the body fpread. 
Blackmores 

2. The cords extended in fetting up tents, 

furnifh feveral metaphors in {cripture. 
Thine eyes hall fee Jerufalem a quiet habita- 
tion, @ tabernacle that fhall not be taken down A 
none of the ftakes thereof fhall ever be removed, 

neither thal any of the cords thereof be broken. 
Tfuiab, xxxiii. 20. 

3- A quantity of wood for fuel, fuppofed 
to be meafured with acord; a pile‘eight 
feet long, four high, and four broad. 

CormeMaxer. x. f. [cord and make.} One 

whole trade is to make ropes; a ropes 
maker. 

Corpn-woop. s.f. [cord and wood.] Wood 
piled up for fuel, to be fold by the cord. 

ToCorn. v. a. [from the noun.] To bind 
with ropes; to faften with cords; toclofe 
by a bandage. 

CORDAGE. 2. /, [from cord.] A quantity 
of cords; the ropes of a ship. 

Our cordage from her ftore, and cables, thould 
be made, 
Of any in that kind moft fit for marine trade. 
Drayton. 
They faftened their ships, and rid at anchor 
with cables of iren chains, having ncither canvas 
nor cordages Raleigh. 


a4G2 Spaia 


COR 


Cpain furnif.ed a ‘fort of ru® called fpartum, 
wfetul fer ccedage and other parts of shipping. 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Co’noep. adj. [from cord.) Made of 
ropes. — 
This night he meaneth, with a corded ladder, 
To climb celeftiahSilvia’s chamber window. Shak. 
Corpsti’er. 2. f. A Francifcan friar: 
fo named trom the cord which ferves him 


for a cinéture. | 

And who to affift but a grave cordelier..\ Prior. 

CO’RDIAL. 2. f (from cor, the heart, 
Latin. } , | 

3. A medicine that increafes the force of 
the heart, or quickens the circulation. 

2. Any medicine that increafes ftrength. 

A cordial, properly fpeaking, is not always what 
increafeth the force of the heart; for, by in- 
creafing that, the animal may be weakened, as in 
inflammatory difeafes. Whateverincreafeth the 
natural’ or animal ftrength, the. force. ct moving 
the fluids and matfcles, isa cordial: thele are fuch 
fubtaaces as bring the ferum,ofthe'bload into the 
prupereit condition fer circulation and nutrition ; 
as broths made of: animal fubftances, milk, -ripe 
fruits, and whatever is enducd with a wholefome 
but not pungent tafte. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. Any thing that comforts, /gladdens, and 
exhilarates. | 

‘Then with fome cordials feek for to appease, | 
The inward languor,of my wounded hearty 

}And then my, body fhall have thortly eale; 

“Put fuch fweet ccrdicls pafs phyficians art. Spenjer. 

Cordials of pity give me now, a 
For 1 too weak for purges grow. Cowley. 

Your warrior offspring that upheld the Crown, 
The fcariet honour of your peaceful gown, 

Are the mof pleafing obje&ts Ican find, 
Charms to my fight, and ccrdia/s to my mind. | 
Í Drydeq. 

CORDIAL. adj. t 

1. Reviving ; invigorating ;. reftorative. 

It is a thing I make, which hathithe king 
Five times redcem’d from death’: 1 donot know 
What is more ccrdial. Shake[peare’s Cymbeline. 

He only took cordial waters, in which we infufed 
fometimes puigatives. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

z. Sincere; hearty; proceeding from the 
heart ; without hypocrify. 

Do€trines-are infufed among chriftians, which 
are apt to obftruct or intercept the curdia/ fuper- 
ftructing of Chrittian life of renovation, whcre the 
foundation is duly laid. Hammond. 

He, with looks of cordial love, 
Houng-ever her enamour'd. Milton. 

@orpra Lity. x. /. [from cordial.) 

1. Relation to the heart. 

That the antients had any fuch refpeéts of cor- 
disli, or reference unto the heart, will much be 
doubted Brown. 

2. Sincerity ; freedom from hypocrify. 

Co'rDIALLY. adv. [from cordial.} Sin? 
cerely ; heartily ; without hypocrify. 

Where a ftrong inveterate love of fin has made 
any doctrine or propofition wholly unfuitable to the 
heart, no argument, or demonttration, no nor 
miracle whatfoever, fhali be able to bring the heart 
cordially to clofe with, and receive it. South's Serm. 

Co’rpdiner. r. f, [cordonzicr, French.] A 
fhoemaker. It is fo ufed in divers fta- 
tutes. 

CORDON. n.f. [Fr.J In fortification, a 
row of ftones jutting out before the ram- 
part and the bafis of the parapet. 

Chambers. 

CO‘!RDWAIN. n. / [Cordovan leather, 
from Cordova in Spain.) Spanith Jea- 
ther. 

Her ftraight legs mof bravely were embav'd 

In golden bufkins of coftly cord wain, Fairy Queen. 
LO 


CORE. u.f. [cæur; French; cor, Latin. } 


poothe kernels.cisd 4 34 


4.»The matter contained in.a boil or 


= fafpeeted. 
Corta’ceous. adj. (coriaceus; Latini] 


z. Of a fubttance refembling leather. 


CORIANDER. n. fe 


COR 
Corpwa'iner. a. / [uncertain whether 
from Cordovan, Spanifh leather, or from 
cord, of which fhoes were formerly made, 


sand are now ufed in ‘the Spanifh Welt 
Indies. Frevoux.} A~hoemaker. 


1. The heart. 
l Give me that man’ 
That is not pofion’s avc, and I will wear him 
In my heart's core; ay, in my heart.ot heart. 
n , Shatefpeare’s Hamlet, 
2. Theinner part of any thing. ° 7 
In there ot the (quiare the tailed: a tower of a 
)furlong highs.) ot Raligh’s Hiftoryef theW orld. 
Dig out theres below thefuriaces + 
Moersimer's Hufbandry. 
They wakeful eat, 
Through buds and bark, into the blacken'd rore. | 
j l Thomjon. 
3-eTheannerppartof a fruit which contains 


A Ies, reported that trees, watered -perpetually 
with warm water, will make a, frug with ittie or 
no core or ftone. Bacon. 


fore. 


Launce the fore,! 
And cut'the bead; for, till the tore be found, 
The keret vice is fed, and gathers ground. 
, l Dryden's Virgil. 
3.It is ufed by Bacon for a body or col- 
leGion. [from corps, French, pronounced 
core.) , vores + |; 
‘Heo was more daubtful of the raifingiof forces 
, torefift the rebels, than of the refiitance itfelf; far, 
that he was in a core of people whofe affections he 
Bacon's Henry VIL. 


1. Confifting of leather. 


A ftronger projectile motion of the blood muft 
occafion greater fecretions and lofs of liquid)parts, 
and from thence perhaps fpiffitude and. coriaceous 
concretions. Arbuthnot en Aliments. 

[coriandrum, Latin] 
_ A plant. . 
The ipecies are, 1. Greater coriander. 2. Smaller 
tefticulated coriander. -The frit js cultivated for 
the feeds, which are-ufed in medicines. the fecond 
fort is feldom found. Miller. 
Ifrael called the name thereof manna}; and ‘it 

was, like coriander feed, white. Exodus, xiil. 31. 
CO’RINTH. x. / [from the city of that 

name in Greece.) A {mall fruit; com- 

monly called currant. 

Now will the coriaths, now the rafps fupply 

Delicious draughts. Philips. 
The chief riches of Zant confit in corinehs, 

which the inhabitants have in great quantities. | 
Broome. 
Corrntu1an Order, is generally. reċ- 
koned the fourth, but by iome the fifth, 
of the five orders of architecture ; and 
is the moft noble, rich, and delicate of 
them all. Vitruvius afcribes it to Cal- 
limachus, a Corinthian fculptor, who is 
faid to have taken the hint by pafling by 

the tomb of a young lady, over which a 

bafket with fome of her playthings had 


been placed by her nurfe, and covered f. 


with a tile; the whole having been 
placed over a root of acanthus. 
{prung up, the branches encompaffed 
the bafket; but arriving at the tile, 


bent downwards under the corners of it, | 


forming a kind of volute. Hence Cal- 
limachus imitated the bafket by the vafe 


of his capital, the pile in the abacus, and 


As it |) 


COR 
the leaves in the volute. Villalpandus 
imagines the ‘Corinthian capital to have 
taken its original from an order in the 
temple of Solomon, whofe leaves’ were 
thofe of the palm-tree. The capital is 
adorned with two rows of leaves, .be- 
tween which little {talks arife, of which 
the fixtecn volutes are formed, which 
fupport the abacus. Harris. 
Behind thefe figures are large columns. of the 
Corinthian order, adorned with fruit and flowers: 
Dryden. 
CORK, x». f. [cortex, Lat. korch} Dutch. 
Hic dies, anno redeunte, feflus 
Corticem afriGum prce dimovebit 
Amphora fumum, bibereinfiituta s 
Conjule Tullo, .. Hor.] 
1. A glandiferous tree, iv-all refpects like 
the ilex, excepting the bark,-which, in 
the cer& tree, 13 thick, fpongy, And toft. 
i thy ` Miler. 


t The-cork tree grows near the Pyrenean hills, acd 
in feveral pa:ts of italy, and the ncith of New 
England. Mortimer. 


| 2. The bark of the cork tree ufed for fop- 


ples, or burntanto Spanith black. It is 
taken off without injury to the tree. 
3. A.piece of cork cut for the ftopple of 
a bottle or barrel. r one 
Jipr’ythee take the cork out of thy mouth; that 
J may: drink thy tidings.) Shake/poAs you like ite 
Be fere, nay very fure, thy cork be’ god ; 
Then future agcs inal! of Pegyy teil, i 
That nymph that brew’`d and bottled ale fo.well. 
a Kirg. 
Nor ftop, for onc*bad cork, his butler's pay. Pope. 
CorkinG-Pin. »./. A pin of the-largeit 
fize. P l l wr 
When you put a.clean pillow-cafe‘on your lady`s 
pillow, be. fure. to faften it well with three corking- 
_ pins, thatit may not fall off in the night. 
Svifts DireEions to the Chambermaid. 
Co’r ky. adj. [from cork. } ~ Contitting*of 
cork ; reiembling cork. 


Bind fait his corky arms... Sbhuke/p. King. Lear. 


Co’RMORANT. 4. f. (Cormorant, Fr. from 
corvus marinus, Latin. } 

. A bird that preys-upon filh. It is 
nearly of the bignefs of a capon, with 
awry bill and ‘broad feet, black on his 
body, but greenifh about his wings. He 
is eminently greedy and rapacious. 

Let fame, that all hunt after in their lives, 

Live regifter’d upon our brazen tombs; 

When, {pite of cormorant devouring time, 

Th’ endcavour of this prefent breath may buy 
That. honour which hall ‘bate his fcythe’s keen 

edge. Shakefpeare. 
Thofe called birds of prey, as the cagle, hawk, 
puttyck, and ccrmorant. Peacham cn Drawing. 
Thence up he ficw, andon the tree of life 
Sat like a cormorant. Milton's Paradiie Lfe 
Not far from thence Ís fcen a lake, the haunt 
Of coots, and of the fifhing cormsrant. Dryd. Fab. 


2. A glutton. 


CORN. 2./. [copn, Sax. korn; Germ. It 
is found in all the Teutonick dialeéts ; 
as,.in an old Runick rhyme; 

Hagul er kaldaftur corna. 
Hail is the coldeft grain. ] 

‘1. The feeds which grow in ears, not in, 

pods ; fuch as are made into bread. 
Except a corn of wheat fail into the ground and, 

die; it abideth alone. Joba, xii. 250 
The people cry you mock’d them ; and, of lace, 

When cora was given them gratis, you repin'd. . 

S bakelpeare. > 


z, Grainy 


= 
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2. Grain yet unreaped, ftanding in the f 
field upon its ftalk, 

All the idle weeds that grow 


Tn our fuftaining crn Shukefpeare’s King Lear. 
Landing his men, he burnt the corn all there- 


‘abouts, which was nowsalmoft ripe. 


Kndlles`s Hiftory of the Turks. 
-Sall a murmur runs 


Along the foft inclining fields of corn. 
e , Tbhomfons Autumn. 


3. Grain in the ear, yet unthrefħed. 
Thou fhalt come to thy grave in a full age, 


like as a thock of corm cometh in his feafon. 
Fob, Vv. 26 


4. An excrefcence on the feet, hard and 
“painful; probably fo called from its 
torm; though by fome fuppofed to be 
denominated, from its corzecus or horny 


fubfance. 

Ladies, that have your feet 
Unplagu’d with corns, we'll havea bout with you. 
Shake/peare. 


The man that makes his toe . 
What he his heart fhould make, 
_ Shall of a corm cry woe, f 
~ Anditurn his fleep to wake. Sbs King Lear. 
Even in men, aches and hurts and corns do en- 
grieve either towards rain or towards frott. 
Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 
The hardeft part of the corn is ufually in tie 
middle, thrufting itfelf in a nail; whence it has 
the Latin appellation of clavis. Wifeman. 
He firt that ufeful fecret did explain, 
That pricking corns foretold the gath’ring rain. 
Gay’: Paflorals. 
It looks as there were regular accumulations 
and gatherings, of humours, growing perhaps in 
fome people as corns. Arbuthnot. 
Thus Lamb, renown'd for cutting corns, 


An oifer'd fee from Radcliff fcorns. Swift. 
Jo Corn. v. a. [from the.noun.] 
1. To falt; to fprinkle with falt. The 


word is fo\ufed, as Skinner obferves, by 
the old Saxons. 
, 2. To granulate. 
Corn-rietp. 2. f Arfield where corn is 
growing. 
It was a lover and his laf, 
That o'er the green ccrn-field did pafe. 
Shake/peare’s As you like it. 
You may foon enjoy the gallant fights of armies, 
encampments, and Randards waving over your bro- 
ther’s cornfields. ope. 
Corn-Fuac. mf. [corn and fag.] Aplant. 
Miller. enumerates eleven fpecies of 
this plant, fome with red flowers, and 


fome with white. 
Corn-Ftoor. n. /. The floor where corn 


is ftored. 
Thou haft loved a reward upon every corn-flocr. 
Hof, ix. t. 
CORN-FLOWER. #2 f. [from corn and 


ficwer.| 

There be certain ecrn-flcwers, which come fel- 
dom or never in other places, unlefs they be fet, 
but only amongft corn; as the blue-bottle, a kind 

of yellow. marygold, wiid. poppy, and furmitory. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Corn-flowert are of many forts: fome of them 
flower in June and July, and others in Auguft. 
The feeds: thould be fown in March: they require 
a good foil. Mortimer. 
Corn-Lawnn. mf. [corn and land.) Land 


appropriated to the production of grain. 
Paftures and meadows are of fuch advantage to 
hufbandry, that many prefer them to corn-/ands. 
Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
corn-and mafter. | 


CORN-MASTER. nf [ 
Not 


One that cultivates corn for fale. 


in. ules, 


COR 


I knew a nobleman in England, that had the 
greateft audits of any man in my time; a great 
graher, 2 great iheep-mafter, a great timber-man, 
a great collier, a great corn-waftery and a great 
leadman. ~ Bacon. 

CoRN-MARIGOLD. z. f. [from cora and 


marigold.) A flower. 


CORN-MILL. m A [corn and mill.] A 


mill to grind corn into meal. 

Save the more*laborious work of beating of 
hemp, by making the axle-tree’ of the corn-mills 
longer than ordinary, and placing pins in it to raife 
large hammers. Mortimer. 


Corn-pipe. a. f [from cora and pipe.) 


A pipe made by flitting the joint of a 
green ftalk of corn. 
Now the shrill corn-pipes, echoing loud to arms, + 


To rank.and file reduce the ftraggling (warms. 
. Tickel, 


Corn-rocker. 2. Je [ from corn and 


rocket.| -A plant. 


Corn-Rrose. a. f. A fpecies of poppy. 


L [from corn and fal- 


COoRN-SALLAD. 7. 
lad.} 

Corn-fallad is an herb, whofe top-leaves are a 

‘t fallet of themfelves. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

Co’RNaGeE. n. f: (trom corne, Fre cornu, 

Latin.] A tenure which obliges the 

landholder to give notice of an invafion | 


by blowing a horn. 
Co’RnNCHANDLER. n.f. [corn and chand- 
ler}. One that retgils corn. 
Corncurrer.2./. [from corm and cut.) 
A man whofe profeflion is to extirpate 
corns from the foot. 
The nail was not loofe, nor did fcem to prefs 
into the ficth; for there had been a corncurter, who 


had cleared it. Wijeman. 
I have- known. a corneutter, who, with a right 


education, would have been an excellent phyfician. 
Spectator. 


Co’RNEL. lore 
CORNE LIAN-TREE. J vy th ike ot Fain 1 
The cornel-tree beareth the fruit commonly 
called the cornc/ or cornelian cherry, as well from 
the name of the tree, as the cornelian ftone, the 
colour whereof it fomewhat reprefents. The wood 
is very durable, and ufeful for wheel-work. 
Mortimer. 
Take a fervice-tree, or a cornelian-tree, or an 
elder-tree, which we know have fruits of harth 
and binding jutce, and fet them near a’vine or fig- 
tree, and fce whether the grapes or figs will not be 
the {weeter. Bacen’s Natural Hijtcry. 
A huntrefs iffuing from the wood, 
Reclining on her cornel {pear the toode Dryden. 
Mean time the goddefs, in difdain,y beftows 
The matt and acorn, brutal food! and ftrows 
The fruits of ecrne/, a3 they featt around. 
Pope's Odyffey. 
On wildings and on ftrawberries they ted A 
Corncis and bramble-berries gave the reit, 
And falling acorns furnifh’d out a feaft. 
Drydens Ovid. 
CORNELIAN STONE. See CARNELIAN. 
CO'RNEMUSE. n. f. [French.] A kind 
of ruftick flute. 
Co’rneous. adj. (corneus, Lat.] Horny; 
of a fubffance refembling horn. 
Such as have cornecus or horny eyes, as lobfters, 
and crufaceous animals, are generaily dinfighted. 
Brown. 
The various fubmarine thrubs are of a corneous 
or ligneous conftitution, confifting chiefly of a 
fihvous matter. Wicdward. 
CO’RNER. a. f. (cornel, Welth 5 corrier, 
French. } 


t. An angle; a’ place inclofed by two 
walls or liges, which would interfect 


COR 


each other, if drawn beyond the point 
where they meet. 
. A fecret or remote place. 
There ’s nothing I have done yet, o’ my con- 
fcience, 
Deferves a corners Shakefpeare’s Henry VINS 
It is bettcr to dwell in a corner of a houfe top, 
than with a brawling woman and in a wide houfe. 
Proverbs, xxv 24. 
I am perfuaded that none of thefe things are 
hidden from him; for this thing was not done fn 
a corner. Ais, xxvi. 26. 
All the inhabitants, in every corner of the ifland, 
have been abfolutely reduced under his immediate” 
fubje€tion. Davits. 
Thofe vices, that lurk in the fecret corners of 
the foul. Addifine- 
. The extremities; the utmoft limit :: 
thus every corner is the whole or every 


art. 
Might I but through my prifon, once a day, 
Behold this maid, all corners elfe o° th’ earth 
Let liberty make ufe of. Shake/peare’s Tempc/t. 
I turn’d, and tried.cach corner of my. bed, 
To find if Ncep werethere ; but fleep Was loft. 
Dryden. 
CoRNER-STONE. "i. f. [corner and flone.] 
The {tone that unites the two walls at’ 
the corner; the principal ftone. 
See you yond" coin o` th’ capitol, yond" corner- 
fione? Sbakefpeares 
A mafon was fitting a corner-ffone. 
Howel’s Vocal Foref. 
CorRNER-TEETH of a Hor/e, are the fore 
teeth between the middling teéth and 
the tufhes ; two above and two below, 
on each fide of the jaw, which. foot 
when the horfe is. four years andra half 
old. Farrier’s Dia. 


Co’rnerwise. adv. [corner and vife $ 
Diagonally ; with the corner in front. 


Co’rnet. nefe [cornette; French.] 

1. A mufical inftrument blown with the 
mouth: ufed anciently in war, probably 
in ‘the cavalry. » 

Ifrael played before the Lord on pfalteriez, and 
on timbrels, and on corncts. 2 Sam. vi. 5. 

Other wind inftruments require a forcible: 
breath ; as trumpets, cornets, and hunters horns. 

Bacon's Natural Hifery,. 

Cornets and trumpets cannot reach his ear ; 
Under an actor's nofe, he `s never near. 

Dryden's Juvenal... 

2. A company or troop of horfe.;. perhaps 
as many as had a cornet belonging to. 
them. This fenfe is now difufed. 

Thefe noblemen were appointed, with fome 
cornets of horfe and bands of foot, to put them- 
felves beyond the hill where the reSeis were en- 
camped. Bacon - 

Seventy great horfes\Jay dead in the field; and 
one cornet was taken. Hayward. 

They difcerned axbody of five cornets of hoarfe 


very full, ftanding in very good order to reccive 
them. Clarendon. 


3. The officer that bears the ftandard of a 
troop. 

4» Cornet ofa Hor/e, is the loweft part of 
his paftern, that runs round the coffin,. 
and is diitinguifhed by the hair that 


joins and covers the upper part of the 
hoof. Farrier’s Did. 


5. Afcarf anciently worn by doctors. Di. 
6. A head drefs. Dic. 
7. Corner of Paper, is defcribed by 

Skinner to be a cap of paper, made by 


retailers for {mall wares. ‘ 
Co’RNETTBRe 


N 
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Co’ewaettrer. v f. (from. corner.) A 
blower of the cornet. 

bo great was.che rabble of trumpetters, coractters, 
and other muficians, that even Claudius himfeir 
might have heard them.  Hakewill en Providence. 

Cornice. af. [corniche, French.) The 
higheit proje€tion of a wall or column. 

‘Nhe cornice of the Palnez» Farnefe, which 
makes fo beautiful sn cffeét below, when viewed 
może nearly, will be found not to have its juft 
meafures. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

‘he walls were maffy brafs, the cornice high 
Blue metals crown'd, in colours of the ky. 

l Pape's Odvfiy 
Cornice Ring. [In gunnery.) The next 
ring from the muzzle backwards. 
| ; Chambers. 
Co’rnicie. 2./. [from cornu, Latin.) A 
little horn. 

There will be found, on either fide, two back 
filaments, or membranous ftrings, which extend 
unto the long and fhorter cornicle, upon protrufion. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
.CorNI CULATE. ad. [from cornu, Lat.] 
A term in botany. 

Corniculate plants are {uch as produce many dif- 
tinét.and horned pods; and cornicu/ate flowers are 
fuch hollow flowers as have on their upper part a 
kind of fpur, or little horn. Chambers. 

CorniricK. adj, (from corre and facio, 
Latin.) Productive of horns; making 
horns. Di. 


Corni’cerous. .adj. (corniger, Latin.] 
Horned; having horns. 


Nature, in other cormigerous animals, hath placed 


the horns higher, and seclining; as in bucks. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours.’ 
\CORNUCO’PLE. n. J.. {Lat.] The horn 
of plenty; a horn topped with fruits 
and flowers in the hands of a goddefs. 
To Cornu TE. v. a. [cornutus, Latin.] 
To beftow horns; to cuckold. 

Cornu TED. adj. {cornutus, Lat.) Grafted 
with horas; horned; cuckolded. _ 
‘Cornvu’ro. 2. f. [from cornutus, Latin. | 

A man horned ; a cuckold. 


The peaking cormuto, her hutband, dwelling in a 
continual larum of jealoufy. 


Shake/peare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 
Corny. adj. [from cornu, horn,.Latin.] . 
‘1. Strong or hard like horn; horny. 
Up ftood the corny reed, 
Embattel’d in her field, © Milton's Paradife Loft. 
2. [from coru.) Producing grain or corn. 
Tell me why theant, 
"haidit Summer's plenty, thinks of winter's want ; 
By conftaust Journeys careful to prepare 
Her ftores, and bringing home the.carny car. Pricr. 
3. Containing corn. 
Tney lodge in habitations not their own, 9 
By their high crops and coray gizzards known. 
Dryden. 
Co’rotvary.a. f. [corollarium, Lat. from 
corolla ; finis coronat opus: corollair,Fr.} 
t. The conclufion: a corollary feems to 
be a conclufion, whether following from 
the premifes neceffarily or not. 

Now fince we have confidered the malignity of 
this fin of detra€tion, it is but.a natural corollary, 
that we entorce our vigilance againit it. 

Government cf the Tongue. 
As a corcllary to this preface, in which I have 
done juftice to others, I owe (omewhat to myfelf. 
Dryden's Fables, Preface. 
2. Surplus. 
Bring a corollary, 
Rather than want. Shakefpeare’s Tempeh. 
CORONA. n. f (Latin.] A large flat 
member of thecornice,. fo called becaufe 


Corona’ TION. n.f. [from corona, Latin. ] 
1. The a&-or folemnity of crowning a 


2. The pomp or affembly prefent at a co- 


Co’roner. 2. /: [from corona.] An officer 


COR 


it crowns the entablature and the*whole 
order. It is called by workmen the 
drip. 1- Chambers. 
In a tornice the gola‘or cymatium of the co-" 
rena, the coping, the modillions-or dentelli, make 
a noble thew by thelr graceful projections. l 
° Spetlator. 


Co’rowar. n. fe [corona, Latin.) ~A 


crown ; a garland. 
Crown ye god Bacchus: with-aicororel, 
And Hymen alfo crown with wreaths of vine. 


4 


Spenfer 
Co’nonat. adj. ` Belonging to the top of 


the head. 


A man of about forty-five years ofiage came to- 


me, with a round tubercle between the fagittal and, 
coronal {uture. Wifen:ane 


Co’ron ary. adj. [coronarius, Latin.)| 
t. Relating to a crown; feated on the top 


of the head like a crown. ; 

The bafilifk of older times was -e proper’kind 
of ferpent, not above three palms long, as fome 
account; and. differenced from other ferpents by 
advancing his head, and fome white marks, or 
coronary {pots, upon the crown. Brown. 


2. It is applied in anatomy .to arteries, 


which are fancied to encompafs the heart 
in the manner of a garland. 

The fubitance of the heart itfelf is mot cer- 
tainly made and nourifhed by the blood, which is 
conveyed to it by the coronary arteries. 

Bentley's Sermons. 


king. 


Fortune {miling at her work therein, that a` 
{caffold of execution thould growa {cattold ef coro-' 


nation. Sidney. 
Willingly I came to Denmark, 
To thew my duty in your coronation. 
Shakefpeare’s Haw:/et. 
A. cough, Sir, which I caught with ringing in 
the king's affairs upon his corcnation day. 
Sbakelpeare’s Henry VV. 
Now emprefs fame had publith'd the renown 
Of She—='s coronation through the town. 


Dryden's Macf. 


ronation. 
In penfive thought recal the fancied fcene, 
Sce coronations rile on ev'ry green. 


Pope. 


whofe duty is to enquire, on the part of 


the king, how any violent death was oc-, 
cafioned ; for which purpofe a jury is: 


impannelled. 

Go thou and. feek the coroner, and let him fit 
o° my uncle; for he ‘s in the third degree of 
drink ; he `s drowned. Shake/peare. 


Co’ronet. 2. f. (coronetta, Ital. :the di- 


minutive of corona, a crown.) 


1. An inferiour crown worn by the nobi- 
lity. The coronet of a duke is adorned 
with ftrawberry leaves; that of a mar- 
quis has leaves with pearls interpofed; 
that of an earl raifes the pearls above 
the leaves; that of a vifcount is fur- 
rounded with only pearls; that of a ba- 
ron has only four pearls. 

In his livery 
Walk'd crowns ‘and coronets; realms and iflands 
were 
As plates dropt from his pocket. 
Shakefpeare’s Antony and Cleopatra. 
All the reft are counteffes. 
——=Their coroners fay fo, Shakefp. Henry VAI. 
Nor could our nobles hope their bold attempt, 
Who ruin'd crowns would coronas exempt. ‘Dryg 
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Peers and dukes, and all their fweepiag train, 
And garters, ftare, and coronets appear. Pepè. 
2. An ornamental head-drefs, in poetical 
language. À 
The reit was drawn into a corenet of gold, richly 
fet with pearl. ‘Sidney. 
Under a cor:net his flowing hair, sees 
In curls, on either cheek play'd, Milton's Par. Loft. 
Co’rrorav.n. f. [corrupted from caporal, 
French.}] The loweft officer of the in- 
fantry, whofe-office is to place and re- 
move the fentinels. 
The cruel corp'ral whifper’d in-my ear, 
Five pounds, if rightly tipt, would fet me clear. 
: Gag. 
Conporat ofa Ship. -An officer that hath 
the charge of {ctting the watches and 
fentries, and relieving them ; who fees 
‘that all the foldiers and failors keep 
their arms neat and clean, and teaches 
them how to ufe them. ‘He has a mate 
under him. Harris. 
CO’RPORAL. adj. [corporel, Fr. corpus, 
Latin.] 
1. Relating to the body; belonging to 
the body. ` 
To relief of lazars and weak age, 
Of indigent faint fouls paft ccrpora/ toil, 
A hundred alms-houfes right well fupplied. , 
Shakefpeare’s Henry Ve 
Render to me fome corporal fign about her, 
More evident than this. -Sbake/peare’s Cymbeline. 
That God hath been otherwife feen, with cor- 
poral eyes, exceedeth the {mall proportion. of my 
underftanding. Raleigh. 
Beats enjoy greater fenfual pleafures, and feel 
fewer corporal pains; and are utter ftrangers to all 
thofe anxious and tormenting thoughts, which per- 
petually haunt and difquiet mankind. Atterbury. 


{2z. Material; not fpiritual. In the prefent 


‘language, when body is ufed philofophi- 

cally ‘in oppofition to /pirit, the word 

corporeal is ufed, as, -a corporeal being ; 

but otherwife corporal. Corporeal ts, 

having a body ; corporal, relating to 

the body. This diftinction feems not 

ancient. 

hither are they vanith'd ? 

Into tW air; and what feem'd corporal 

Melted, as breath, into the wind. : 
Shakefpeare’s Muchetb. 

And.from thefe corporal nutriments, perhaps, 

Your bodies may at laft turn all to {pirit. . 
Milton's Pa: adife Loft. 
Corpora tity. 2. f. [from corporal.} 
The quality of being embodied. 

If this light be not fpiritual, yet it approacheth 
neareft unto fpirituality ; and if it have any cor- 
porality, then, of all othez, the moft fubtile and 
pure. Raleigh*s Hiftorye 

ie PORALLY. adu. [from corporal.) Bo- 
ily. 

The fun is cerporally conjoined with bafilifcus. 

Brown. 
CO’RPORATE. adj. [from corpus, Lat.) 
1. United in a body or community; en- 


abled to aét in legal proceffes as an in- 
dividual. 


Breaking forth like a fudden tempef, she over- 
aun all Munfter and Connaught, detacing and 
utterly fubverting all coporate towns that were pot 
ftrongly walled. Spenfer on Irelands 

The nobles of Athens being not at this time a 
corporate afiembly, therefore the refentment of the 
commons was ufually turned again& particular 


perfons. Swifte 
2. General; united. á 
They anfwer in a joint and cerporate voice, 
That now they are at fall.  Sbukefpeare's Timon. 
Co’R PO- 


Haia 
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Co’nPORATENESS. n: f. [from corporate. ] 


A 
Corpora TION. n. fa ffrom corpus, 


The ftate of a body corporate; a com- 
munity. Dia. 
Lat. ] 


A corporation is a body politick, authorized by 


the king’s charter to have a common feal, ene | 


head officer or morey.and members, able, by their 
common confent, to grant-or receive, in law, any 
thing within the compafs of their charter: even 
as one man may do by law ail things, that by law 
he is not forbidden; and bindeth the fucceffors, 
as a fingleman binds his executor or heir. Cowell. 
Of angels we are not to confider only what they 
are, and do, in regard of their own being ; but that 
alfo which concerneth them, as they are linked 
into a kind of corporation amongft the:nfelves, and 
of faciety. with men. Hocker. 
Of this we find fome foot-fteps in our law, 
Which doth her root from God and nature take ; 
Ten thou/and men fhe doth together draw, 
And of them ail one corporation make. Davies. 


Go’rporaTuRE.n. f. [from corpus, Lat. ] 


The fate of being embodied. Dia. 


Corro REAL. adj. [ corporeus, Latin.] 


`~ 


tr. Having a body; not immaterial ;, not- 


fpiritual.. See Corporat. 
‘The {wiftnefs of thofe circles attribute, 
Though numberlefs, to hit omnipotence. 
That to corporeal {uvitances coula add 
Speed almoft fpirituai. Mile:n'’s Paradife Loft. 
Having furveyed the image of God in the foul, 
we are not to omit thofe characters that God 
imprinted upon the body, as much as a fpiritual 
{ubitance could be pictured upon a corporeal. 
South's Sermons. 
God being fuppofed to be a pure fpirit, cannot 
be the object of any corporeal fente. Tilloyfon. 
The courfe is finith’d which thy fates decreed, 
And thou from thy corporeal prifon freed. 
Dryden's Fables. 
Fix thy corporeal and internal eye 
On the young gnat, or new engender'd fly. Prior. 


2. It is ufed by Swift inaccurately for cor- 


poral. 

Iam not in a condition to make a true ftep 
even on Aimfbury Downs; and I declare, that 
a corporeal falfe ftep is worfe than a political one. 

Swift. 


Corpore ity. n. f. [from corporeus, La- 


tin. } Materiality ; the quality of being 
embodied ; the ftate of haviny a body ; 


bodilinefs.. * 

Since philofophy affirmeth, that we are middle 
fubftances between the foul and the body, they 
muft admit of fome cerporsity, which fuppofeth 
weight or gravity. Brewn. 

It is the faying of divine Plato, that man is 
nature's horizon, dividing betwixt the upper he- 
mifphere of immaterial intelleéts,, and this lower 
of corporeity. Glanville's Scepfis. 

The one attributed corporeity to God, and the 
other fhape and figure. Stilling fleet. 


Corroririca rion. 2. f. [from corpori- 


Sy.) The ack of giving body or palpa- 
bility. 


Fo Corpo riry. v.a. [from corpus, Lat.] 


Corps. 
Corpse. 


1. A body. 


To embody; to infpiffate into body. 


Not ufed. 
A certain fpiritaous fub@ance, extraéted out of 
t, ismiftaken for the fpirit of the world corporificd. 
Boyle. 


bn. J: (corps, Fr. corput, Latin. } 


That lewd ribauld 
Laid firft his filthy hands on virgin cleene, 
To fpoil her dainty corfe, fo fair and theene, 
Of chaftity and honour virginal. Spenfer. 


Though plenteous, all too little feems 
To Ruff this maw, this vats unhjde-bound corps. 


2. A body, in contempt. 


Miton | 
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He looks as man was made, with face ered, 
That {corns his brittle corps, and feems afham’d 
He 's not_all fpirit. Dryden's Don Sebaftian. 

3. A carcafe; a dead body ; a corfe. 
Not a-friend 


? thrown. Skakelpeare. 
There was the murder'd corps in covert laid, 
And violent death in thoutand fhapes difplay'd. 
Dryden's Fables. 
See where the corps of thy dead fon approaches. 
Addijon. 
The corpfe was laid out upon the floor by the 
emperoc’s command: he then bid every one light 
his flambeau, and ftand about the dead body. 
Addifin’s Guardian. 
4. The body, in oppofition to the foul. 
Cold numbneis ftreight bereaves 
Her corps of fenfe, and th’ air her foul receives. 
Denbam. 


5» A-body of forces. 


Co RPULENCE l d 
x i „S. [corpulentia, Lat. 
Co'rPuLeNncy. f7 eoe] 


1. Bulkinefs of body; flefhinefs ; fulnefs 
of fleth. 


To what a cumberfome unwieldinefs, 
And burdenous corpulence, my luve had grown. 
Donne. 

It is but one fpecies of corpulency ; for there may 
be bulk without fat, from the great quantity of 
mufcular fich, the cafe of robuft: people. 

Arbutbnor on Aliments. 
2. Spifitude; groffnefs of matter. 

The mufculous fleth ferves for the vibration of 
the tail; the heavinefs and corpulency of the water 
requiring a great force to divide it. 

Ray on the Creation. 

Co’RPULENT. adj. [corpulentus, Latin. ] 

Flefhy; bulky; having great bodily 
bulk. 


We fay it is a flefhy ftile, when there is much 
periphrafisy and circuit of words ; and when, with 
more than enough, it grows fat and corpulent. 

Ben Fonfon's Difeoweries. 


jandction of beams. 
Greet my poor corps, where my bones fhall be | 7o CORRE’CT. v. a. 


COR, 


The impreffion of colour worketh not but by 
a cone of diret beams, or right lines, whercof 
the bafis is in the object, and the vertical point 
in the eye; fo as there is a corradiation, and con- 
Baccn's Natural Hiftory. 


{corrigo, corre&um, 
Latin. ] 


1. Topunith ; tochaftife; to difcipline. 


2. 


Sad accidents, and a ttate of affliction, isa fchool 
of virtue; it corrects levity, and interrupts the 
confidence of finning. Tavlore 

After he has once been correffed for a lye, you 
muft be fure never after to pardon it in him. 

Locke on Education. 

Children being to be reftrained by the parents 
only in vicious things, a look or nod only ought 
to corre? them when they do amifs. 

Locke on Educaticn. 
To amend; to take away faults in 
writings, life, or things. 

This is a defe& in the firit make of fome men’s 
minds, which can fcarce ever be corrected after- 


_ wards, either by learning or age. 


Burnet’s Theory, Preface. 

Correfting Nature, from what aCtually fhe is in 
individuals, to what fhe ought to be, and what fhe 
was create. Drydenz. - 
I writ, becaufe it amufed me; I correéfed, be- 
caufe it was as pleafant to me to correé# as to 
write. Pope's Preface. 
The mind may cool, and be at leifure to attend 
to its domeftick concern: tə confider what habit 
wants to be correfted, and what.inclination to be 
fubdued. Rogerte 


3. To obviate the qualities of one ingre- 


Exceféof nourifhment is burttul ; for it maketh f 


the child corpulent, and growing in breadth rather 
than in height. cf Bacon. 
CO/RPUSCLE. n. f. [corpufculum, Lat.] 
A {mall body; a. particle of matter ; 
an atom; a little fragment. 
It will add much to our fatisfa€tion, if thofe 
corpufcles cam be difcovered with microfcopes. 
Newton's Optickse 
Who knows what are the figures of the litile 
corpufcles that compofe and diftinguith different bo- 


dient by another, or. by any method of - 
prepasation. 

O happy mixture! wherein things contrary do» 
fo qualify and corrcé? the one the danger of the 
other's excefs, that neither boldnefs can make us 
prefume, as long’as we are kept under with the 
fenfe of our own wretchcdnefs; nor, while we truit 
in the mercy.of God through Chrift Jefus, fear be 
able to tyramnize over us. 

As, in habitual gout.or fone, 
The only thing that can be doney 
Is to.correG? your drink and diet,. 
And keep the inward foe in quiet. Prer.. 

In cafes of acidity, water is the proper drink : 
its quality of relaxing may be correfed by boiling 
it with fame animal fubftances ;_ as ivory or hart{- 
horn. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


4. To remark faultss. 
CORRECT. adj, [correZus, Latin.] Revifed. 


dies? Watts's Logick. 
CORPUSCULAR. adj. [from corpuf- | 
CoRPUSCULA RIAN. J- culum, Lat.] Re- 


lating to bodies; comprifing bodies. 
It is the diftinguifhing epithet of that 
philofophy, which attempts the rational 
folution of all phyfical appearances by 
the action of one body upon another. 
As to natural philofophy, I do not expect to fee 
any principles ¢ropofed, more comprehenfive and 
intelligible than the corpufcularian or mechai:ical. 
Boyles 
This may be faid, that the modern corpufcula- 
i rians talk, in moft things, more-intelligibly than 
the peripateticks. Bentley. 
The mechanical or corpufcular.philofophy, though 
peradventure ‘the eldeft, as well as the beft in the 
world, had lain dead for many ages in contempt 
and oblivion. Bentley. 

Co’rracre. See Corricre. 

To Corra’vde.v.a. [corrado, Latin.] To 
rub of; to wear away by frequent rub- 
bing ; to fcrape together. 

CORRADIA Trion. 2. f. [con and radius, 
Latin.) - A conjunction of rays in one 
point, 


or finifhed with exactnefs ;. free. from. 
faults. 
What verfe can do, he has perform’d in this, 
Which he prefumes the moft correé? of his. 
Dryden's Aur. Prol. 
Always vufe the moft rorref? editions : various. : 
readings will be only troubleiome where the fenfe 
is complete. Feltona. 


Corre crion. n.f. [from corre] 
1. Punishment ; diicipline ; chaftifement;.. 


penalty. 
Wilt thou, pupil like, - 
Take thy correéticn mildly, kifs the rod? 
Shakefpeare’s Richard ILe. 
An offznfive wife, 
That hath enrag`d him on to offer ftrokes, 
As hz is ftriking, holds his infant up, 

And hangs refolv’d correficn in the arm 
That.wasuprear'dtoexccution. Shak. Henry IV... 
We. are ail but children here under the great 
miafter of the family ; and he is pleafed, by hopes 
and fears, by mercies and correffions, ta inftruct vs- 
in virtue. Watt: s. 
One fault was too great lenity to her fervants,to 
whom fhe gave good counfel, but.tao gentle core. 
retlione Arbuthnot». 


2. Alteration to a better ftate ;.the act of- 


taking away faults; amendment. 
Aaothes poctyin another age, may take the:{cere. 
hibacys 


Hockere— 


1 
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liberty with my writings; if, at teat, they live long 
enough to deferve correions. Dryden's Fab. Pref. 

3. That which is fubftituted in the place 
ot any thing wrong. 

CorrcGions or improvements fhould be adjoined, 
‘by way of note or commentary, in their proper 
places. Watts. 

4. Reprehenfion ; animadverfion. 

They proceed with judgment and ingenuity, 
eftublifhing their affertions not only with great 
folidity, but fubmitting them alfo unto the cor- 
reftion of future difcovery. s Brown. 

ç. Abatement of noxious qualities, by the 


addition of fomething contrary. 
To make ambitious, wholefome, do not take 
A dram of country’s dulnefs ; do not add 
_Corre@fions, but as chymi(ts purge the bad. Donne. 
Corre’crioner. n.f. [from correion.} 
One that has been in the houfe of cor- 
rection ; a jail-bird. This feems to be 


* the meaning in Shake/peare. 2 


J will have you foundly {winged for this, you 

" blue-bottle rogue! you filthy famithed correficner ! 
Shakefpeare’s Henry IV., 

Correcrive. adj. [from corre#.] Hav- 
ing the power to alter or obviate any 


bad qualities. 
Mulberries are peCtoral, corrcive of bilious al- 
kali. Arbutbnon 
CORRECTIVE. 2. f. l 
3. That which has the power of altering 
or obviating any thing amifs. 

The hair, wool, teathers, and fcales, which al! 
animals of prey do fwallow, are a feafonable and 
acceflary corrective, to prevent their greedinefs from 
filling themfelves with too fucculent a food. 

ay on the Creation. 

Humanly fpeaking, and according to the me- 
hod of the world, and the little correfiwes fupplicd 
by art and difcipline, it feldom fails but an ill prin- 
ciple has its courfe, and nature makes good its 
blow. South's Sermons. 

2. Limitation ; reftriction. 

There feems to be fuch an inftance in the regi- 
men which the human foul exercifeth in rela- 
tion to the body, that, with certain corre&ives and 
exceptions, may give fome kind of explication or 
adumbration thereof. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


Corre ctry. adv. [from corre&.}] Ac- 


curately ; exactly ; without faults. 

‘There are ladie’, without knowing what tenfes 
and participles, adverbs and prepofitions are, {peak 
as properly and as correély.as moft gentlemen who 
have been bred up in the ordinary methods of 
grammar {chools. Locke en Education. 

Such lays as neither ebb nor flow, 
Correétly cold, and regularly low. 
Pope's Ejfay on Critici/m. 
Correctness. 2. /. [from corre&.} Ac- 
curacy ; exactnefs ; freedom from faults. 

Too much labour often takes away the fpirit 
by adding to the polifhing ; fo that there remains 
nothing but a dull correéine/s, a piece withoutany 
confidcrable fauits, but with few beauties. 

Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

The foftnefs of the fleth, the delicacy of the 
fhare, air, and pofture, and the corrcéme/s of defign, 
in this ftatue, are inexpreffible. | Addifon on Italy. 

' Late, very late, corrcé#nefs grew our care, 
When the tir'd nation breath’d from civil war. 
Pepe. 

Thofe pieceshave never before -cen printed from 
the true copics, or with any tolerable degree of cor- 
reélnefs. j Swift. 

Corrector. n. f/. [from corre@.} 
3. Efe that amends, or alters, by punih- 


ment or aniinadverfion. 

How many does zcal urge rathet to do juftice on 
fome fins, than to forbear all fin! How many 
rather to be correders than practifers of religion. 

Sprate’s Sermens. 
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With all his faults, he fets up to be an univer- 
fai reformer and correr uf abtile, and a remover 
of grievances. Swift. 

2. He that revifes any thing to free it from 
faults$ as the corre4or of the prefs, that 


amends the errours committed in print- 
ing. 

l remember a perfon, who, by his ftyle and 
literature, feems to have been the corrector of *a 
hedge prefs in Little Britain, proceeding gradually 
to an author. Swift. 

3. In medicine. 

Such an ingredient in a compofition, as guards 
again or abates the force of another ; as the lixi- 
vial falts prevent the grievous veilications of re- 
finous purges, by dividing their particles, and pre- 
venting their adhefion to the intetinal membranes ; 
and as {pices and carminative feeds affitt the ope- 
ration of fome catharticks, by diMipating wind. 
In making a medicine, fucl a thing is called a 
corrcffor, which deftroys ox diminifhes a quality 
that could not otherwife be difpenfed with; thus 
turpentines are correffors of quickfilver, by de- 
ftroying its fluxility, and making it capable of 
mixture. Quincy. 

To CORRELATE. v. 2. [from con and 
relatus, Latin.] ‘To have a reciprocal 
relation, as father and fon. 

CORRELATE. z. /. Onc that ftands in 


the oppofite relation. 

It is‘one thing for a father to ceafe to be a fa- 
ther, by cafting off his fon; and another for him 
to ceafc to be fu, by the death of his fon: in this 
the relation is at an end for want of a correlate. 

South. 

Corre Lative. adj. [con and relativus, 

Latin.] Having a reciprocal relation, 

fo that the exiftence of one in a parti- 

cular flate depends upon the exiltence 
of another. 

Father and fon, hufband and wife, and fuch 
other correlative terms, feem nearly to belong one 
to another. South. 

Giving is a relative action, and fo requires a 
correlative to anfwer it: giving, on one part, tranf- 
fers no property, unlefs there be an accepting on 
the other. Scurb. 


Corre LATIVENESS, n.f. [from correla- 
tive.) The ftate of being correlative. 
Corre PTION. n. f. [corripio, correpium, 
Latin.] Objurgation ; chiding ; repre- 

henfion ; reproof. 
If we muft be talking of other people's faults, 
let it not be to defame, but to amend them, by 


converting our detraétion into admonition and fra- 
ternal correption Government of the Tongue. 


Jo CORRESPO'ND. v.n. [con and re- 
JSpondeo, Latin.] 

1. To fuit; to anfwer; to be propor- 
tionate,; to be adequate to ; to be adapt- 
ed to; to fit. 

The days, if one be compared with another fuc- 
ceffively throughout the ycar, are found not to be 
equal, and will nat juftly corre/Sond with any arti- 
ficial or mechanical equal meafures of time. 

Holder on Time. 

Words being but empty founds, any farther 
than they are figns of our ideas, we cannot but 
affent to them, as they corre/pond to thot: ideas we 
have, but no farther than that. Locke. 

2. To keep up commerce with another by 


alternate letters. 
CORRESPONDENCE. ) 2. /. [from corre- 
CoRRESPONDENCY.§ /pond.] 
1. Relation; reciprocal adaptation of one 
thing to another. 
Between the law of their heavenly operations, 
and the aétions of men in this our itate of mor- 
tality, fuch corrsjpondence there is as maketh it ex- 
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pedient to know in fome fort the one,. for the 
other's more perfect direétion. Hicoker. 

Whatever we fancy, things keep their courfe ; 
and their habitudes, corre/pendencies, and relations 
keep the fame to one another. | ? Locke. 

2. Intercourfe ; reciprocal intelligence. 

I had difcovered thofe uniawtul corre/pondencies 
they had ufed, and engagements they had made to 
embroil my kingdoms, King Charles. 

Sure the villains hold a corre/pondence 
With the enemy, and thus they would betray us. 
Derbarm. 

It happens very oddly, that the pope and I fhould 
have the fame thought much about the fame time: 
my enemies will be apt to fay, that we hold acor- 
re[pendence together, and act by concert in this 
matter. f Addifon. 

3. Friendfhip; interchange of offices or 
Civilities. 

Let fuch military perfons be affured, and well 
reputed of, rather than &@ious and popular; hold- 
ing alfo good corre/pondence with the other great 
men in the ftate. Bacon. 

CORRESPONDENT. adj. [from corre/pond. } 
Suitable ; adapted ; agreeable ; anfwer- 
able. 

What good or evil is there under ‘the fun, what 
ation corre/pendent or repugnant unto the law 
which God hath impofed upon his creatures, but 
in or upon it God doth work, according to the 
law which himfelf hath eternally purpofed to keep. 

Hooker. 

And as five zones th’ etherial regions bind, 

_ Five correfpendent are to earth affign'd. ‘Dryd. Ovid. 

CORRESPONDENT. #. f. One with whom 
intelligence or commerce is kept up by 
mutual meffages or letters. 

He was pleafed to command mce to fend'to him, 
and receive from him all his letters from.and to 
all his corre/pendents at home and abroad. 

Denbam's Dedication. 
CorresPonsive, adj. [from corre/poud. } 
Aniwerable ; adapted to any thing. 
Priam’s fix gates i' th” city, with niafly ftaples, 
And correfponfive and fulfilling bolts, 
Sperre up the fons of Troy. 
Sbakefpeare’s Troilus and Creffidas 
CO’RRIDOR. n. f. [French.] 


1. [In fortification.] The covert way lying 


round the whole compafs of the fortifi- 
cations of a place. 

2. [In architecture.] A gallery or long ifle 
round about a building, leading to fe- 
veral chambers at a diftance from each 
other. Harris, 

There is fomething very noble in the amphithe- 
atre, though the high wall and corriders that went 
round it are almoft intirely ruined. Addifon on Italy. 

Co’RR1IGIBLE. adj. [from corrigo, Lat.) 

1. ‘That which may be altered or amended. 

z. He who is a proper object of punifh- 
ment ; punifhable. 

He waa taken up very fhort, and adjudged corri- 
gible for fuch prefumptuous language. 

, Hzavel's Vocal Forcft. 

3. Corrective ; having the power to cor- 
rect. Not proper, nor uled. 

Our bodies are our gardens, to the which our 
wills are gardeners ; fo that, If we will cither have 
it fteril with idlenefs, or manurcd with induftry, 
the power and corrigible authority ‘of this lies in 
our will. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

Còrr vaL. »#. f. {covand rival.} Rival; 
competitor, 

They had governours commonly out of the two 
families of the Geraldines and Butlers, both ad- 
verfaries and corrivals one againft the other. 

Sponfer cn Ireland. 

He, that doth redeem her thence, might wear 

Without corrival all her dignities. Shake/p. H. 1V. 
CORRIVALRY. 


COR 


Corrr’vanry. #. f [from corrival. j 
Competition ; oppofition. 
‘Corro BORAN ts ag. [from corroborate.} 
Having the naii to give ftrength. 
There be divers forts of bracelets-fit to comfort 
the {pirits; and they be of three intentions, refri- 
t „Berant, corroborant, and aperient. Bacon's Nut. Hif. 
`-o CORROBORATE. vi a. [ con and 
`  roboro, Latin.] 
1. To confirm ; to eftablifh. 
_ Machiavel well noteth, though in an ill-favoured 
inftance, there is no trufting tothe force of nature, 
nor to the bravery of words, except it be corroborate 
, “by cuftom. : Bacon. 
2. To ftrengthen ; to make ftrong. 

: To fortity imagination there be three ways; the 
authority sik the belief is derived, means to 
quicken and cerroborare the imagination, and means 
to repeat it and cefrefh it. Bacon. 
„ It was faid that the prince himfelf had, by the 
fight of foreign courts, and obfervation on the dif- 
ferent natures of people, and tules of government, 

ss much excited an& awaked his fpjrits, and corrobo 

~ vated bis judgment. Wotton. 
» As any limb. well and duly exercifed grows 
oftronger, the nerves of the body are corroborated 
_ thereby. Watts, 
CORROBORA tion. x. f. [from corrobo- 
rate.) The act of ftrengthening or con- 
firming; confirmation by fome addi- 
tional fecurity ; addition of ftrength. 
The lady. hertelf procured a bull, for the better 
corroboration of the marriage. Bacon’s Henry VIL. 


Corno’sorarive. adj. [from corroborate.) 
Having the power of increafing ftrength. 


In the cure of an ulcer, with a moift intem- 
perics, as the heart is weakened by too much hu- 
midity, you are to mix corroboratives of an aftrin- 
gent faculty; and the ulcer alfo requireth to be 
dried. Wifeman's Surgery. 


Yo CORRODE. v. a. [corrodo, Latin. ] 
To eat away by degrees, as a men- 
firuum ; to prey upon; to confume; to 
wear away gradually. 

Statefmen purge vice with vice, and may corrode 
The bad with bad, a fpider with a toad ; 
For fo ill thrails not them, but they tame ill, | 
And make her do much good againft her will. 
Donne. 
We know that aqua- fortis ccrrodin Copper, 
which isit that gives the colour to verdigreafe, is 
wont to reduce it to a green-blue folutisn, 
Boyle on Colcurs: 
The nature of mankind, left to itfelf, would 
foon have fallen into diffojution; without the in. 
cellant and corroding invaGons of fo long a time. 
Hale's Origin of Mankia. 
Hannibal the Pyreneans paft, 
And iteepy Alps, the mounds that nature cat j 
And with corroding juices, as he went, 
A paffage through the living rock he rents 
Dryden's Juvenal, 
Fithes, Which neither chew their meat, nor grind 
itin their (tomachs, do, by a diffolvent liquor there 
provided, crrcde and reduce it into a chylus. 
> Ray on tbe Creation. 
The blood turning acrimonious, corrsdes the 
veffels, producing almoft all the difeales of the 
inflammatory kind. Arbuthnot. 
Should jealoufy ite venom once diffu fe, 
Correding cvery thought, and blafting all 
Love's paradile. Thomson's Spring, 

Corro nent. adj. [from corrode.) Hav- 
ing the power of corroding or wafting 
any thing away.” - 

CorRrODIBILITY. n.f. [from corrodible, | 
‘The quality of being corrofible ; pofi- 
bility to be confumed by a menftruum. 

Corro DIBLE. adj. { from corrode.) Pofl- 
ble to be confumed or corroded, 


VoL. l. 
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Metals, although cerrodible by waters, yet will 
not futter a liquatiun trom the powerfulfeft heat 


communicable unto that element. 
Brewn's Vulgar Errcurs. 


Co’rropy. x. /. [from corrodo, Latin.] A 
* defalcation from an allowance or falary, 


for fome other than the original purpofe. 

Belides thefe floating burgetles of the ocean, 
there are certain’ flying citizens of the air, which 
prefcribe for a corrody therein. Carew. 

In thofe days even noble perfons, and other 
meaner men, ordered corrodies and penfions to their 
chaplains and fervants out of churches. 

Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
Corro'sisce. adj. [from corrcde.] Pofible 
to be confumed by a menitruum. This 
ought to be corrodible. 
Corro‘sisteness. n. J. [from corroftble.] 
Sufceptibility of corrofidn: rather cor- 
rodtbility. Diet. 
Corrosion. z. /. [corrodo, Latin.] ‘The 
power of eating or wearing away by 
degrees. 

Corrofion is a particular fpecies of diffolution of 
bodies, either by an acid or a faline menitruum, 
It is almoft wholly defigned for the refolution of 
bodies moft ftrongly compaéted, as bones and me- 
tals; fo that the menitruums here employed 
have a confiderable moment or force. Thefe li- 
quors, whether acid or urinous, are nothing but 
falts diffolved in a little phlegm; therefore thefe 
being folid, and“ confequently containing a confi- 
derable quantity of mattcr, do both -attract one 
another morc, and aze alfo more attracted by the 
particles of the- body to be diflolved: fo when the 
more folid bodies are put into faline menftruums, 
the attraction is ftronger than in other folutions ; 
and the motion, which is always proportional to 
the attraction, is mare violent: fo that we may 
ealily conceive, when the motion is in tuch a man- 
ner increafed, it thould drive the falts into the 
pores of ‘the bodies, and open and loofen their 


cohefion, though ever fo firm. Quincy. 
A kind of poifon worketh either by corrckuny or 


by afecret malignity and enmity to nature. l 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 
- That corrofcn and diffolution of bodies, even tne 
moft folid and durable, which is vulgarly atcribed 
to the air, is caufed mercly by the aétion of water 
upon them ; the air being fo far from injuring and 
preying upon the bodies it environs, that it eon- 


tributes to their fecurity and prefervation. 
Woodward. 


Corro’sive.adj. [from corrodo, Latin. It 
was anciently pronounced with the ac- 
cent on the firft fyllable, now indiffer- 
ently. ] 

1. Having the power of confuming or 
wearing away. 

Gold, after it has been divided by corrofive li- 
quors into invifible parts, yet may prefently be pre- 
cipitated, fo as to appear again insits own form. 

Grew" s Cofmologia, 

The facred fons of vengeance, on whole couric, 
Corrofive famine waits, and kills the year. 

y t Thomfen’s Spring. 

2. Having the quality to fret or vex. 

If the maintenance of ceremonies be a corrofive 
to fuch as oppugn them, undoubtedly to fuch as 
maintain them it can be no great pleafure, when 
they behold that which they reverence is oppugned. 

Heokere 


Corrosive. z. f. 
1. That which has the quality of wafting 
any thing away, as the ffefh of an ulcer, 


He meant his corrofves to apply, 
And with ftriét diet tame his tubborn malady. 


Fuiry Queen, 
2. That which has the power of fretting, 


or Of giving pain. 


COR 


Such fpeeches favour not of God in him that 
ufeth them, and unto virtuoufly difpofed minds 
they are grievous corrofives. Hooker. 

Away ! though parting be a fretful corrofive, 

It is applied to a dcathful wound, Shakefp. H. VI. 

Care is no cure, but rather corrofive, 

For things that are not to be remedied. 
Shatkefpeare’s Henry VI. 
Corro’stveiy. adv. [from ‘corrofve.] 
1. Like a corrofive. 
At firft it tafted fomewhat corrofively. 
k. by Boyle on Saltpetre. 
2. With the power of corrofion. 
Corrosiveness. 7. /. [from corrofive. } 
The quality of corroding or eating 
away ; acrimony. 

We do infufe, to what he meant for’ meat, ` 
Corrofvene/s, or intente cold or heat. Donne. 

Saltpetre betrays upon the tongue no heat nor 
corrofivene/s at all, but coldnefs, mixt with a fome- 
what languid relith retaining to bitternefs. Boyle. 

Co’rrucanr. adj. {from corrugate. } 
Having the power of contractin g into 


wrinkles. 

To CO’RRUGATE. v.a. [corrugo, Lat.] 
To wrinkle or purfe up, as the kin is 
drawn into wrinkles by cold, or any 
other caufe. Quincy. 

The cramp cometh of contraétion of finews: it 
cometh either by cold or drynefs; for cold and 
drynefs do both of them contraét and corrugate. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
CorruGa’rion, m, f. [from corrugate.} 


Contraction into wrinkles. 

The pain of the folid parts is the corrugation or 
violent agitation of fibres, when the {pirits arc irrie 
tated by tharp humours. Floyer on the Humours, 

To CORRUPT, w: a. [corrumpo, corrups 
tus; Latin. ] i 

1. To turn from a found to a putrefcent 
ftate ; to infe&. 

2. To deprave; to deftroy integrity-; to 
vitiate ; to bribe. 

I fear leatt by any means, as the ferpent beguiled 
Eve through his fubtilty, fo your minds fhould be 
corrupted from the fimplicity that is in Chrift. 

2 Corinthians, xi. 3. 

Evil communications corrupe good manners. 

1 Corinthians, XVe 33. 
All that have mifcatried _ 
By underhand, corrupted, foul injuftice. 
Shake/peare’s Richard ill. 

I have heard it faid, the fitteft time to corrupt 
a man’s wife, is when fhe 's fallen out with her 
hufband. < Shakefpuare’s Coritjanuse 

But ftay, Ifmell a man of middle earth ; 

With trial fire touch me his finger-end; 
If he be chafte, the flame will back defcend, 
fnd turn him to no pain; but if he ftart, 
It is the fch of a corrupted heart. 
Shake/peare's Mery Wives of Winilfor. 

Language being the conduit whereby men con- 
vey their knowlede, he that makes wp ill ufe of 
it, though he does not corrupt the fountains of 
knowledge, which are in things, yet he ftops the 


pipes. Locke. 

Hear the black trumpet thro’ the world pro- 
claim, 

That not to be corrupted is the hime. Pope. 


3- To {poil ; to do mifchief. 
To Corru'PT. v.n. To beceme putrid ; 
to grow rotten; to putrefy; to lofe pu» 


Perie 
The aptnefs or propenfion of air or water ta 
corrupt or putrefy, no doubt, is to be found before 
it break forth into manifeR cats of difeater, 
blafting, or the like. Bacon. 
Corru’pr. adj. [from To corrupt.] 
1. Spoiled ; tainted; vitiated in its quà- 
lities. 
3H Coarie 
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Coarfe hoary moulded bread the foldiers thruf 
upon the points of their fpears, railing againft 
Ferdinand, Who with fuch cerrupt and peftilent 
b:ead would fecd them. Knalles. 
2., Unfound ; putrid. 

As iupertluous ch did rot, 

Amendment ready Itill at hand did wait, 

‘Vo pluck it out with pincers fiery hot, 

That foenatin him was !ett no corrupt jot. Spenfer. 
>: Vitious ; tainted with 

without integrity. 

Let no cérrupt communication procecd out of 
your mouth, but that whith is good to the ufe of 
edifying. E phefiansy iv. 29. 

Corrupt, corrups, and tainted in defire. Sbake/p. 

Thefe kind of knaves l know, which in this 

plainne(s 

Harbour more craft, and more cerrupter ends, 

Than twenty filky ducking obfervants. 

Shakzfpeare’s King Lear, 

Some, who have been corrupt in their morals, 
have. yet been infinitely folicitous to have their 
children pioufly brought up. South's Sermons. 


EORRU'PTER. n. f. [from corrupt.) He 
that taints or vitiates; he that leffens 
purity or integrity. 


Away, away, corrupters of my faith! Sbake/p. 


From the vanity of the Greeks, the ccrrupters 
of all ‘truth, who without all ground of certainty 
vaunt their antiquity, came the errour firft of all. 

Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 

Thofe great corrupters of Chriftianity, and in- 

deed of natural religion, the Jefuits. Addifon. 


CorrupTiBsiV ity. n. f. [from corrupti- 
ble.] Poffibility to be corrupted. 

CORRU'PTIBLE. adj. [from corrupt. | 

1. Sufceptible of deftruction by natural 
decay, or without violence. 

Our corruprible badies could never live the life 
they fhall live, were ic not that they are joined 
with his body which is incorruptible, and that his 
is in ours as a caufe of immortality. Hooker. 

It is d devouring corruption of the effential mix- 
ture, which, confifting chiefly of an oily moifture, 
is corruptitle through diffipation. 

Harwey on Confumptions. 

The feveral parts of which the world confitts 
Being in their nature corruptible, it is more than 
probable, that, in an infinite curation, this frame 
uf things would long fince have been diflolved. 

Tilletfon. 
2. T ye of external depravation ; 
pode to be tainted or vitiated. 
CORRU'PTIBLENESS, n. f. [from corrup- 
tible.) Sufceptibility of corruption. 
CORRUPTIBLY. adu. [from corruptzble. | 
In fuch-a manner.as to be corrupted, or 
viuated. 

Itis too late; the life of all his blood 

Is touch’ corruptibly.  Sbake/peare’s King Lear. 


Corruption. n.f. [corruptio, Latin.] 

1. ‘The principle by which bodies tend to 
the feparation of their parts. 

2. Wickednefs ; perverfion of principles ; 
lofs of integrity. 

Precepts ot morality, befides the natural cor- 
ruplion of our tempers, which makes us averfe to 
chem, are fo abftracted from weas of fenfe, that 
they feldom get an opportunity for defcriptions and 
images. Addifcn on the Georgicks. 

Amidft corruption, luxury, and rage, 
Still leave ome’ ancient virtues to our age. 

3. Putrefcence. 
~ The wife contriver, on his end intent, 
Careful this fatal errour to prevent, 
And. keep the waters from corrupricn frec, 
Mix'd them with falt, and fcafon'd all the fea. 
Biahkmare. 


Pope. 


4. Matter or pus in a fore. 
ç. The tendency to a worfe flate, 
A 


wickednels ; 
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After my death I with no other herald, 
No other fpeaker of my living ations, 
To keep mine honour from corruptions 
But fuch an honeft chronicler as Griffith. 
Skakefcare’s Henry VIM. 
6. Caufe, or means, of depravation.. ~ 


The region hath by conqueft, and corrupticn of 


other languages, received new and differing names. 
Raleigh's Hiftery. 
All thofe four kinds of corrupticn are very com- 
mon in their language; for which reafons the 
Greek tongue is become much altered. 
Brereavood on Languages. 
7. [In law.] An infeétion growing to a 
man attainted of felony, or treafon, and 
to his iffue; for as he lofeth all to the 
prince, or other lord of the fee, fo his 
iffue cannot be heir to him, or to any 
other anceitor, of whom they might have 
claimed by him ;and if ‘he were noble, 
or a gentleman, he and his children are 
made ignoble and ungentle, in refpect 
of the father. 


Corru Prive. adj. [from corrupt.) Hav- 


ing the quality of tainting or vitiating. | 


Carrying a fettled habitude unto the corruptive 
originals. Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 
It flrould be endued with an acid ferment, or 
fome corruptive quality, for fo fpeedy a diflolution 

of the meat and preparation of the chyle. 
Ray on tbe Creation. 


Corru Press. adj. [from corrupt.) In- 
fufceptible of corruption ; undecaying. 
All around 
The borders with corruptlefs myrrh are crown'd. 
Dryden. 
Corru PTLY. adv. [from corrupé.] 
1. With corruption ; with taint; with 
vice ; without integrity. 
O that e‘tates, degrees, and offices, 
Were not deriv'd ecrruprly! that clear honour 
Were purchas’d by the merit of the wearer. Shak. 
We have dealt very corruptly againit thee, and 
have not kept the commandments. Nehemiaky i. 7. 
2. Vitioufly ; improperly ; contrary to 
purity. 
We have corruptly contra&ted moft names, both 
of men and places. Camden’; Remains. 


Corru ptness. a. f. [from corrupt.) The 
quality’of corruption ; putrefcence ; vice. 

CO’RSAIR, x. f. [French.] A pirate ; 
one who profeffes to fcour the fea, and 
feize merchants. 


Corse. 2. f. {corps, French.] 
t. A body, Not in ufe. 
For he was ftrong, and of fo mighty cev/e, 

As ever wielded fpear in warlike hand. — Spenfer. 
2. A dead body; a carcafe: a poetical 
word. 

That from her body, full of falthy fin, 

He reft her hateful head, without remorfe ; 
A ftream of coal-black blood forth gufhed from 
her corfe. Spenfer. 

Set down the corfe; or, by faint Paul, 
Vil make a corfe of him that difobeys. 

Sbakc/peare’s Richard Mk. 
What may this mean ? 
That thou, dead ccrfe, again in complete ftcel 
Revifit'ft thus the glimpfes of the moon, 
Making night hideous? Shakelpeare’s Hamlet. 
Here lay him down, my friends, 
Full in my fight, that I may view at leifure 
The bloody cerfe, and ‘count thofe glorious wounds. 
r difen. 
COo'RSELET. 2. fe (corjelet, French.] <A 
light armour for the forepart of the 
body. 

Some fhirts of maile, fome coats of plate put on, 

Some don'd acuisace, iome a corfiet bright. Fuirf- 


Cowell, | 


ing. 
CORU’SCANT. 
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They ‘ath, they foin, they pafs, they'Rrive to tore 
Their corflets, and their thinne parts explore. 


Dryden. 
But heroes, who o’ercome or die, 4 
Have their hearts hung extremely kigh; 
The ftrings of which, in battle's heat, 
Againft their very corfelets beat. Prix. 
CO'RTICAL. adj. (cortex, bark, Lat.]} 


Barky ; belonging to the outer past; 
belonging to the rind; outward. 
Their lait extrémities form a little gland (all 


thefe little glands together: make the cortical part 
of the drain), ‘terminating in two.little veffels. 
Cheyne’s Philofophical Principles. 
Co’rTicaTED. ad. {from corticatus, La- 
tin.] Refembling the bark of a tree. 
This animal is a kind of lizard, a quadruped 
corticated and depilous ; that is, without wool, fur, 
or hair. Brown. 
Co’rticose. adj. [from corticofus, Lat.) 
Full of bark. Dif. 
CorveTrTo. n. f. The curvet. 
You muft draw the horfe in his career with 
his manage, and turn, doing the corvetto and leap- 
i Peacham on Drawing. 
adj. -( cerufco, Latin. } 
Glittering by flafhes ; flafhing. 


Corvusca’Tion. n.f. (coru/catio, Latin.) 


Flath ; quick vibration of light. 

We fee that lightnings and corujcaticns, which 
are near at hand, yield no found. 

Bacca’s Natural Hiftory. 

We may learn that fulphureous fteams abound 
in the bowe's of the earth, and ferment with mi- 
nerals, and fometimes take fire with a fudden cce 
rufcation and explofion. _ Newton's Opticks. 

How heat and moitture mingle in a mafs, 

Or belch in thunder, or in lightning blaze; 
Why nimble corufcations ftrike the eye, 
And bold tornados blufter in the fky. 

1 Garth's Difpenfatery. 
Cory MBIATED, adj. [corymbus, Latin. ] 
Garnifhed with branches of berries. 

Dia. 

CorYMBI'FEROUS. adj. [ from corymbus 

and fero, Lat.}] Bearing fruit or berries 
in bunches. 

Cerymbifereus plants are diftinguithed into fuch 
as have a radiate flower, as the fun-fewer; and 
fuch as have a naked flower, as the hemp-agri- 
mony, “and mugwort: to which are added fhofe 
a-kin hereunto, fuch as fcabaous, tcafel, ch itie, 
and the like. Quincy. 

CORY MBUS. n. f. (Latin.] : 

Amongit the ancient botahiits, it was ufed to 
exprefs the bunches or clufters of berrics of ivy: 
amongit modern botanifts, it is ufed for acam- 
pounded difcous flower, whofe feeds are not pap- 
pous, or do not fly away in down; fuch are the 
flowers of daifies, and common marygold. Quincy. 

Cosci’nomancy. 7#. f. [from xooxivoy, a 
fieve, and perttia, divination.) -The art 
of divination by means of a fieve.. A 
very ancient practice, mentioned by 
Theocritus, and ftill uled in fome parts 
of England, to find out perfons un- 


known. Chambers. 
Cose’cantT. n. f. [In geometry.] The 
fecant of an.arch, which is the comple- 

ment of another to ninety degrees. 
Harris. 

Co’suerine. a. f. [Trith.] 

Cofbcrings were vifitations and progreffes made 
by the lord and his followers among his tenants ; 


wherein he did eat them (as the Englith proverb 
is) out of houfe and home. Davies. 


Co'ster. 2. /. [from coufer, old French, 
to few.] A botcher. Hanmer. 
De you make an alchoufe of my lady's houfe, 
that 
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that ye fqueak out your cofier catches, without any 
mitigation or remorfe of voice ? 
Skakefpeare’s Trwelfth Nigkt. 
Co’stne. n.f [In geometry.] The right 
fine of an arch, which is the comple- 
ment of another to ninety degrees. 
Harris. 
Cosme’ricx. adj. [xeountsxts.] Having 
the power of improving beauty ; beau- 
tifying. 

No better cofmeticks than a fevere temperance 
and purity, modefly and humility, a gractous 
temper and calmnefs of fpirit; no true beauty 
without the fignatures of thefe graces in the very 
countenance. — Ray or the Creation. 

Firft, rob'd in white, the nymph intent adorcs, 
With head uncover'd, the cofmetick pow'ss. Pope. 

CO’SMICAL. adj. [riou] 

1. Relating to the world. 

2. Rifing or fetting with the fun; not a- 
cronycal. 

The cofmical afcenfion of a ftar we term that, 
when it arifeth together with the fun, or in the 
fame degree of the ecliptick wherein the fun 
abideth. Brewa’s Vulgar Errours. 


Co’smicatry. adv. [from cofmical. } 
With the fun; not acronycally. 

From the rifing of this tar, not cofmica‘ly, that 
is, with the fun, but heliacally, that is, its emer- 
fion from the rays of the fun, the ancients com- 
puted their canicular days. Brown. 

Cosmacony. n. f [dou and yin] 
The rife or birth of the world ; the cre- 
ation. 

Cosmo’GRAPHER. n. f. [niou and yea- 
@w.} One who writes a defcription of 
the world ;~ diftint from geographer, 
who defcribes the fituation of particular 
countries. 

The ancient cofmoprapbers do place the divifion 
of the eaft and weftern hemifphere, that is, the 
firt term of longitude, in the Canary or Fortunate 
Iflands, conceiving thefe parts the extremett ha- 
bitations weftward. Brown's Vulgar Errouss. 

Cosmocra’PHICAL. adj. [from cofmogra- 
phy.] Relating to the general defcrip- 
tion of the world. 

Cosmocra‘PHICALLY. adv. [from coj- 
mographical.| In a manner relating to 
the fctence by which the ftructure of the 
world is difcovered and defcribed. 

The terrella, or fpherical magnet, cojmcgrapbi- 
cally fet out with circles of the globe. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


COSMO’GRAPHY. zn. f. [réru > and 
yea9w.} The fcience of the general 
fyftem or affections of the world: dif- 
tinét from geography, which delivers 

= the fituation and boundaries of parti- 
gular. countries. 

Elere x might fee the world without travel ; it 
being a beffer icheme of the creation, nature con- 
trated, a little cofmograpiy, oz map of the uni- 
venic. South, 

Cosmorouttan.) n.f. [xou and wo- 

Cosmo roLITE. $ Airn;.] A citizen of 
the world ; one who js at home in every 
place. | 

Co’sset.a.f. A lamb brought up without 
the dam. > 

[f thou wilt bewail my woeful tecn, 
I hall chee give yond’ cojer for thy paine Spenicr. 

COST. 2.f/. (407, Dutch. As this word is 
found in the remoteft Teutonick dialects, 
even in the Iflandick, it is not probably 
derived to us from the Latin coufo; 


` EQS 


though it is not unlikely that the French 
coufter comes from the Latin. } 
1. The price of any thing. 
2. Sumptuotifhefs ; luxury. 
The city woman bears 
The csf of princes on unworthy fhoulders. Shak. 
Let foreign princes vainly boaft 

The rude effects of pride and cof 

Of vafter fabricks, to which they 

Contribute nothing but the pay. 

3. Charge; expence. 

While he found his daughter maintained with- 
out his cof, he was content to be deaf to any noife 
of infamy. Sidney. 

1 hall never hold that man my friend, 
Whofe tongue thall atk me for one penny ccf, 
To ranfom home revolted Mortimer. Shak. H.V. 

Have we eaten at all of the king's cof? or hath 

he given us any gift? 2 Samuel, xix. 42. 
And wilt shou, O cruel boat ! 

Put poor nature to fuch cof ? 

O! ‘twill undo our common mother, 

To be at charge of fuch another. Crufoacu. 

It is ftrange to fee any ecclefiaitical pile, not 
by ecclefiaftical ccf and influences rifing above 
ground ; efpecially in an age in which men's 
mouths are open againft the church, but their 
hands fhut towards it. Seuth’s Sermors. 

He whofe tale is beft, and pleafes moft, 

Should win his fupper at our common ccf. 
Dryden's Fables. 
Fourteen thoufand pounds are paid by Wood for 
_ the purchafe of his patent: what were his other 
viQble cfs, I know not; what his latent, is va- 
tioufly conjeCtured. Swift. 
4. Lois; fine; detriment. 

What they had fondly wished, proved after- 
wards to their coffs over true. 

Krellis’s Hificry of the Turks. 

To Cost. v. n. pret. ccf; particip. cof. 

(coujfer, Fr.] To be bought for ; to be 
had at a price. 

The dagger and poifon are always in readinefs.; 
but to bring the détion to extremity, and then re- 
cover all, will require the art of a writer, and ccf 
"him many a pang. Dryden. 

Co’sTav. adj. [cofa, Lat. arib.] Belong- 
ing to the ribs. 

Hereby are excluded all cetaceous and cartilagi- 
nous fithes; many peétinal, whofe ribs are ieéti- 
lineal ; and many coffal, which have their ribs em- 
bowed. Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 

Co’starn. «./. [from cofer, a head } 
1. A head. 

Take him over the cofurd with the bele of thy 

fword. Shakefpcure’s Richard V1. 
z. An apple round and bulky like the head. 

Many country vicars are driven to shifts; and 
if our greedy patrons ho!d us to fuch conditions, 
they will make us turn coffard mongers, grafiers, 
or fell ale. Burton on Melarchily. 

CO’STIVE. adj. [confipatus, Lat. con- 
ripe, Fr.) 

1. Bound in the body; having the ex- 
cretions obftruéted. 

When the paffage of the gall becomes obfruétcd, 
the body grows coffive, and the excrements of the 
betly white: Brown 

While fafter than his cofive brain indites, 
Philo's quick hand in flowing letters write: ; 

His cafe appears to me like honett Teague’s, 
When he was run away with by his icys. Prior. 
2. Clofe ; unpermeable. 

Clay in dry teafons is cofive, hardening with the 
fun and wind, tiil unlockcd by induitry, fo as to 
admit of the air and heavenly influences. 

Mertimer's Hufbandry. 

Co’stiveness. n. f. [from cofive } The 

ftate of the body in which excretion is 
obftrudted. 

Coftiverefs difperfes malign putrid fumes out of 
the gute and mefentery into all parts of the body, 


Waller. 


COT 


occafioning head-aches, fevers, lofs of appetite, and 
difturbance of concoction. Harvey. 
Coftivenefs has ill effects, and is hard to be dealt 
with by phyfick; purging medicines rather increaf- 
ing than removingtheevil. Lecke cn Education 
Co’sTLiness. 2. /. [from cafly.] Sump- 
tuouf{nels; expenfiveneds. 

Though not with curious coflin-fs, yet with 
cleanly fufficiency, it entertained me. = Sidney 
Nor have the frugaller fons of fortune any rea- 
fon to object the coffiincfs ; fince they frequently pay 

dearer for Icfs advantagcous pleafures. 
Glanville’s Scepfisa 


Co’stiy. adj. [from cofi.) Sumptuous ; 


expentive ; of a high price. 
Cofly thy habit as thy purfe can buy, 
But not expreft in fancy ; rich, not gaudy ; 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man. 
Skakejpeare's Hamiet. 

Leave for a while thy coly country-feat 5 
And, to be great indced, forget 
The naufeous pleatures of, the ¢ eat. Dryda:. 

The chapel of St. Laurence will be perhaps the 
moit cof/y piece of work on the carth, when com- 
pleted. Addijon. 

He is here fpeaking of Paradifc, which he re- 
prefents as a moft charming and dclighttul place ; 
abounding with things not only uleful and can- 
venient, but even the moit rare and valuable, the 
moft coffly and defirable. . #Vccdward’s Nat. Hifi. 

Co’stmary. 2. f: {coftus, Lat.] An herb. 
I . 

Co'sSTREL. n. /. [{uppofed to be derived 
from coffer.] A bottle. Skinner. 

Cor. At the end of the namesof places, 

Core. > come generally from the Saxon 

Coar. ) cot, a cottage. Gibjon. 

COT. 2. f (cot, Sax. car, Well. J] A 
imall houfe ; a cottage; a hut; a mean 
habitation. 

What that ufage meant, 
Which in her cor fhe daily pra€tifed. Fairy Queen. 

Befides, his cot, his flocks, and bounds of teed, 
Are now on fale; and at our fhzep cof now, 

By rcafon of his absence, there is nothing 
That you will feed on. Skatcpeare’s As you like it. 

Hezekiah made himfelf {tails for all manner of’ 
beaks, and cers for flocks. 2 Chromicles, xxxiis 286 

A fttately temple thoots within the fkies ; 

The crotchets of their cot in columns rife ; 

The pavement, polifh'd marble they behold ; 

The gates with {culpture grac’d, the fpires and 
tiles of gold. Dryd. Baucis and Pbilemor., 

As Jove vouchfaf'd on Ida's top, ‘tis faid, 

_ At poor Philemon’s cor to take a bed. Fenton. 

Cot. 2.f. An abridgment of cotquean. 

Cota NnGent.2./. [In geometry.) The 
tangent of an arch which is the com- 
plement of another to ninety degrees. 

Harris, 

To Core. v. a. This word, which I have 
found only in Chapman, feems to fig- 
nify the fame as Yo leave behind, To 
overpass. 

Words her worth had prov'd with decd:, 
Had more ground bén allow'd the race, and cared 
far his ftecds. Chapman's Iliads. 

Cote MPORARY. adje [con and tempus, 
Latin.] Living at the fame time ; coe- 
taneous ; contemporary. 

What would not, to a rational man, cofemss- 
rary with the firt voucher, have appeared proba- 
ble, is now ufed as.certain, becaule feveral have 
fince, from him, faid it one after another. Locke 

Co’rrann. u. fa [cot and land.) Land 
appendant to a cottage. 

Co’rquean. n. f. [probably from co- 
quin, French.} A man who bufies him- 
felf with women’s affairs. 

Look to the bak’d meats, good Angelica ; 
Spare not tor coft.—— 
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=G 0, £0, yOu cotgutan, £05 
Get you to bed. Shakejpcure’s Remez ard Fulict. 
A ftatefwoman is as ridiculous a creature as a 
cetguean: each of the {excs fhould keep within its 
‘bounds, Addifon. 
You have given us a tively pi&ure of hufbands 
hen-pecked; but you have never touched upon one 
of the quite different character, and whe goes by 
the name of corguean. Addilen. 


Cortace. n. A [from cot.] A hut; a 
mean habitation; a cot; a little houfe. 
The fea coaft thall be dwellings and cottages fo: 
fhepherds, and folds for flocks. Zeph. ii. 6. 
They were right glad to take fome corner of a 
poor cottage, and there to ferve God upon their 
cesh Hooker. 

The felf-fame fun that fhines upon his court, 
Hides not his vifage from our cottage, but 

- Looks on both alike. 

Let the women of noble birth and great fortune: 
nurfe their children, look to the affairs of the 
houfe, vifit poo? cottages, and relieve their necef- 
ities. Taylor's Holy Living. 

It is difficult for a peafant, bred up in the ob- 
feurities of a cottage, to fancy in his mind the 
-fplendors of a court. South. 

Beneath our humble cottage let vs hafte, 

‘And here, unenvied, rural dainties tafte. 
Pope's Odyffey. 
COTTAGER. n. /. [from cottage.] 
1. One who lives in a hut or cottage. 
Let us from our farms 
Call forth our cottagers to arms. Swin. 

The moft ignorant Ir:th cottager will not fell his 

cow for a groat. _ Swift's Addrefs to Parliament. 

2. A cottager, in law, is one that lives on 
the common, without paying rent, and 
without any land of his own. 

The hufbandmen and plowmen be but as their 
work-folks and labourers; or elfe mere cottagers, 
which are but houfed beggarse Bacon's Henry VII. 

The yeomenry, or middle people, of a condition 
between gentlemen and costagers. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 
Co'TT1ER. #. /. [from cot.] One who in- 
habits a cot. Dia. 
CO’TTON. 2. f [named, according to 
Skinner, from the down that ‘adheres to 
the mala cotonea, or quince, called by the 
Italians cotogni; whence cottone, Ital. 
cotton, French.] 
3. The down of the cotton-tree. 

The pin ought to be as thick as a rowling-pin, 

and covered with corton, that its hardnefs may not 
© Be offenfive. Wifeman. 
2. Cloth made of cotton. 
Co’tron. n. fe A-plant. 

The fpecics are, 1. Shrubby cotton. 2. The moft 
excellent American cotica, with a greenish feed. 
3- Annual fhrubby cctton, of the ifland of Provi- 
dence. 4. The tree cotton. 5. Tree cctton, with 
a yellow flower. The firft fort is cultivated plen- 
tifully in Candia, Lemnos, Cyprus, Malta, Sicily, 
and at Naples; as alfo between Jerufalem and 
Damafcus, from whence the cottcn 38 brought an- 
nually into thefe northern parts of Europe. The 
ectton is the wool which inclofes or wraps up the 
feeds, and is contained in a kind of brown hufk, 
or feed-vetfel, growing upon this fhrub. It is from 
this fort thatthe vaft quantities of cotrom are taken, 
which furnith our parts of the world. The fecond 
and third forts are annual: thefe are cultivated 
in the Weft Indics in great plenty. But the fourth 
and fifth forts grow in Egypt: thefe abide many 
years, and often arrive to.be trees of great magni- 
tude. Aiiler. 


Jo COTTON. V. n. 
é. To rife with a knap. 
2. To cement; to unite with: a cant 
word. 
A quarrel will end in one of you being turned 
tQ 


Shake/peare's Winter`s Tale. . 


COU 


off, in-which cafe it will not be cafy te cotton with 
another. Swift. 


To COUCH. wv. n. [coucher, French. ] 


1. To lie down on a place of repofe. 
If I court more women, you ‘ll couch with more 
men. Shakc/peare. 
Doth not the gentleman ` 
Deferve as full, as fortunate a bed, 
As ever Beatrice fhall couch upon? Sbhakefpeare. 
When love's fair gouddefs 
Coucb'd with her hufband in his golden bed. | 
Dryden's Æneid. 
2. To lie down on the knees, as a beal 
to ref. 
Trees bert their heads to hear ‘him fing his 


Wrongs, 
Fierce tygers couch’d around, ‘and loll*d | their 
fawning tongues. Dryden's Virgil. 


í , Thefe, when death 
Comes like a rufhing lion, couch like fpaniels, 
With lolling tengues, and tremble at the paw. 
Dryden. 
3. To lie down in fecret, or in ambuhh. 
We'll couch i° th’ caftie-ditch, till we fee the 
light of Our fairiese Shuk. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
The earl of Angus couched in a furrow, and was 
paffed over for dead, until a horfe was brought tor 
his efcape. Hayward. 
4. To lie in a bed, or ftratum. | 
Bleffed of the Lord be his land, for the dew, and 
for the decp that coucheth bencath. Deut. xxxiii, 13. 
5. To itoop, or bend down; to lower in 
fear, in pain,in refpedct. 
Thefe ccuchings, and thele lowly curtefies, | 
Might ftir the blood:of ordinary men. 
Shake/peare’s Julius Cafar. 
Iffachar is a ftrong afs couching down between 
two burdens. Genefisy xlix. 14. 
To CoucH. v. a. 
1. To repofe; to lay on a place of repofe. 
Where unbruis’d youth, with unftuft’d brain, 
Doth couch his limbs, there golden fleep doth reign. 
Sbhake/peare. 


2. To lay down any thing in a bed, or} 


ftratum. 

If the weather be warm, we immediately covcb 
malt about a foot thick; but if a hotter feafon 
require it, we {pread it on the floor much thinner. 
; Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

The fea and the land make one globe; and the 
waters couch themfelves, as clofe as may be, to the 
centre of this glube, in a fpherical convexity. 

Burnet’s Theory of tbe Earth. 
3. To bed; to hide in another body. 

It is at this day in ufe at Gaza, to couch pot- 
fherds, or veffels of earth, in their walis, to gather 
the wind from the top, and to pafs it down in 
fpouts into rooms. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

4. To involve; to include; to comprife. 

But who will call thofe noble, who deface, 

By meaner atts, the glorics of thcirsrace ; 

Whofe only title to. their fathers’ fame 

Is couch'd in the dead letters of their name? 
Dryden's Juvenal. 

That great argument for a future ftate, which 
St. Paul hath couched in the words I have read to 
you. ; Atterbury’s Sermons. 

5. To include fecretly ; to hide: with 
under. | 

The foundation of all parables, is fome analogy 
or fimilitude between the topical or allufive part of 
the parable, and the thing couched under it, and 
intended by it. South. 

There is ali this, and more, that lies naturally 
couched under this allegory, L’Effrange. 

The true notion of the inftitution being loft, the 
tradition of the deluge, which was couched under 
it, was thereupon at length {ufpended and boft. 

Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 
6. To lay clofe to another, ` 

And overall. *h brazen fcales was arm`d, 
Like plated coat Òf ftecl, fo couched agar, 

That nought might pierces  Spenfer. 


COV 
7- To fix the fpear in the reft, in the 
pollure of attack. 


The knight ‘gan fairly couch his teady fpcar, 
And ficrcely ran at him with rigorous might. 


Spenfere 
Before each van pel 
Prick forth the aery knights, and couch their fpears, 
Till thicken legions clote. Milton's Paradije Loft. 
‘The former wav'd in air 
His flaming fword; /Eneas couch’d his fpear. 
Dryden's FEncide 
8. To deprefs the condenfed cryftalline 
humour, or film that overfpreads the 
pupil of the eye. This is improperly 
called couching the eye, for couching the 
cataract : with equal impropriety they 
fometimes {peak of couching the paticet. 
Some artift, whofe nice hand 
Couches the cataracts, and clears his fighe, 
And ail at once a flood of glorious light 
Comes rufhing on his cyes. Dennis. 
Whether the cataract.he wafted by being fepa- 
rated from its weficls, l have never known poli- 
tively, by diffeling one that had been couched. 
y Sharpe 
Coucn. n. f [from the.verb:] 


1. A feat of repofe, on which it is common 
to lie down dreffed. 


So Satan fell; and ftraight a fiery globe 
Of angels on full fail of wing flew nigh, 
Who on their plumy vans receiv'd him: {oft 
From his uncafy ftation, and upbore, 
As on a floating couch, through the blithe aire 
Milton"s Poradife Regain'd. 
To loll on couches rich with citron feds, 
And lay their guilty limbs in Tyrian beds. 
Dryden's Virgil's Georgicks. 
O ye immortal pow’rs, that guard the juft, 
Watch round his couch, and foften his repofe! 
Addifon's Catos 


” 


2. A bed; a place of repofe. 
* Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 
"A couch for luxury and damned inceft. 
Shakefpeare’s Hamlete 
Dire was the tofting, deep the groans! defpair 
Tended the fick, bufielt from couch to couch. 
Milton's Paradife Loft. 
This gentle knight, infpir'd by jolly May, 
Forfook his early couch at carly day. Dryd. Fables. 
3. A layer, or ttratum. ; 
This heap is called by maltfters a couch, or beds 
of raw malt. Mortimer’s Huftandry. 


Co'ucnant. adj. [couchant, French.]} 
Lying down; {quatting. 
lf a lion were the coat of Judah, yet were it aot 


probably a lion rampant, but rather couchant or 

dormant. Brown 
As a tiger, who by chance hath fpy’d, 

In fome purlicu, two gentle fawns at play, 

Straight couches clote; then rifing, changes oft 

His a:uchant watch. Milton's Paradife Loffe 


CO°UCHEE, n. J.. [French] Bedtime ; 
the time of vifiting late at night. 


None of her fylvan tubjects made their court 3 

Levees and coucbecs pafs’d withoutrefort. Dryden. 
COUCHER. n. /. [from couch.) He that 

couches or deprefies cataratts. 
Co'uCHFELLOW. z. f. [couch and fellow.} 

Bedfellow ; companion. 

1 have grated upon my good friends for three're- 
prieves for you, and your couchfellow, Nim; or 
clfe you lrad looked through the grate like a-ge- 
miny of baboons. Shake/peare. 

Coucucrass. n.f. A weed. 

The coucbgra/s, for the firk year, infenfibly robs 

moft plants in fandy grounds apt to graze. 


Moartimer's Hu/bandrys 
COVE. 2./. 


1. A fmall creek or bay. 
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2. A hhelter; a cover, l 
COVENANT. 


CO Vy 
€O’VENANT. n. f. {convenant; French; 


conventum, Latin. } 


1. A contract; a arian: 
He makes a coverars never to deftroy 
The earth again by flood’; nor tet ‘the fea 
“ Surpafs his bounds. Milton's Paradise Left. 
The Engli make the ocean*their abode, ' 
| Whole ready fails with ev'ry wind can fly, 
And make acov'nant with th’ inconftant fky. 
Waller. 
Some men live as it they have made a covcnant 
with hell: let divines, fathers, friends, fay what 
they will, they ftop their ears againft them. 
L’Effrange. 
z. An St ie on certain terms; a 


compac 
A covenant is a mutual compact, as we now 
confider it, betwixt God and man; confilting of 
` sdercies, on God's part, made over to man ; and 
of conditions, on man's part, required by God. 
: Harmord’s Praftical Catecbijm. 
3. A writing containing the terms of 
agreement. 

I thall but lend my_diamond till your return ; 
let there be’ covercnts drawn between ys. 

h ‘Shak:fpeare’s Cymbeline. 
Ta Covenant. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To bargain; to itipulate. 

His lord uted commonty fo to covenant with him, 
which if at any time the tenant difliked, he might 
freely depart at his pleafure. 

Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

It had been covenanted between him and the 
king of England that neither of them fhould treat 
of peace or trace with the French king. 

Hayward on Edward V1. 

By words men come to know one another's 

minds; by thefe they coverant and confederate. 
South. 

Jupiter covenanted with him, that it fhould be 
hot or cold, wet or dry, calm or windy, as the 
tenant fhould direct. L’Effrange. 

2. To agree with another on certain 
terms: with for before either the price 


or the thing purchafed. 

Thay covenanted with him fer thirty pieces of 

filver. Maulew. 
Pointing to a heap of fand, 
For ev'ry grain, to live a year demand 3 
But, ah! unmindful of th’ effect of time, 
Forgot to cowcnamt for youth and prime. 
i Garth’: Ovid. 
CovENANTE’E. nafa [from covenant.) A 
party to a covenant; a ftipulator;. a 
argainer. 

Both of them were refpedtive rites of their ad- 
miffion into the feveral covenants, and the cove- 
nantees become thereby entitled to the refpective 
privileges. Ayliffe's: Parergon. 

Covena NTER. n- f. [from covenant.) 
One who takes a covenant. A word 
introduced in the civil wars. 

The: covenancirs thall hive no more affurance 
of mutual afiftance each from other, after the 
taking of the covenant, than they had before. * 

Oxford Reafons againft rhe Covenant. 

Co’venous. adj. [froin covin.] Fraudu- 
lent; collufive ; trickifh. 

t withefome means devifed for the reftraint of 
thiefe inordinate and covenows leaf of lands, hoiden 
in chief, for hundreds or thoufanis of years. 

Bacon's Office of shicnaticn. 

Jo COVER. wv. as [cowvrir, French. | 

4. To overfpread’ any thine with fome- 
thing elfe. i 

‘T'he paftures are cloathed withfiocks, the valleys 
alio are covered over with corns Pfalm \xv. 13. 

Sea cever'd fea, 
Sea without hore. Milton. 
The flaming mount appear’d i 
In Dothan cuwerid with a camp of bros © Milon. 


COV 


es to, thy fellows, bid them. cover the table, 
ferve in the meat, and we will come in to dinner. 


COV 
Does he put on holy garments for a cover- [hame 
of lewdnefs ? Dryden's Spani/b Friar. 


Shakc[peara’s Merchant of Venice. | Co’yerine. n. fa [from cover.) * Drefs ; 


'2. To conceal under fomething laid over. 


Nor he their outward only with the fkins 
Of beats, but inward nakednefs, much more 
Opprobrious, with his robe of righteoufnefs j 
Airaying, cover'd from his father’s bghte Miiton. 

Cover me, ye pines ! 

Ye cedars with innumerable boughs 

Hide me, that I may never fee them more. Milt. 

In life's cool vale let my low fcene be laid, 
Cover me, gods, with Tempe’s thickeft fhade, . 

Cowley. 

Or lead me to fame folitary place, 

Aad cover my retreat trom human‘race. 

’ Dryden's Virgil. 
3. To hide by fuperficial appearances. 
4. To overwhelm ; to bury. 

Raillery and wit ferve only to cover nonfenfc 
with fhame, when rcafon has firft, proved it to be 
mere nonfenfe. Watts. 

ç. To conceal from notice or punifhment. 

Charity thall. cover the multitude of fins. 

1 Peter, ive 8. 
Thou may"it repent, 

And one bad a& with many deeds well done 

May’'tt cover. Milten. 
6. To thelter ; to protect. 

His calm and blamelefs life 
Doés with fubftantial bleffednefs abound, 
And the foft wings of peace cover him round. 
Cuwiley. 
7. To incubate ; to brood on. 

Natural hiftorians obfervc, that only the male 
birds have voices; that their fongs begin a little 
before breeding time, and end a litte after ; that, 
whilft the hen is covering her eggs, the male 
generally takes his ftand upon a neighbouring 
beugh within her hearing, and by that means 
amufes and diverts her with his fongs during the 
whole time of her fitting. Addifon's Speétator. 

8. To copulate with a female. 
9. To wear the’ hat, or garment of the 
head, as a mark of fuperiority or inde- 


enden=-. 

The king had conferred the honour of grandee 
upon ‘him, which was of no other advantage or 
fignification to him, than to be covered in the 
prefence of that king. Dryden. 


Co’ver. n. f. [from the verb. ] i 


t. ‘Any thing that is laid over another. 
The fecungine is but a general cover, not fhaped 
according to the parts; the fkin is fhaped according 
to the parts. Bacon. 
The fountains could be ftrengthened no other 
way than by making a ftrong cover or arch over 
them. Burnet’s Theory. 
Oreftes” bulky rage, 
Unfatishiéd with margins clofely writ, 
Foams o'er the covers, and not finifh’d yet. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
With your band, or any other cover, you ftop 
the veffel fo'as wholly to exclude the air. = 
. Ps Ray on tbe Creation. 
2. A concealment; a fcreen; a veil; a 
fuperficial appearance, under which 


fomething is hidden. 

The cruth and reafon of things may bevartif- 
cially and effectually infinuated, under the cover 
either of a real tat of of a*fuppofed one. L. Eftr. 

As the fpicen bas sgreat inconveniencies, fo the 
pretence of it is a handfome ccwer for imperfec- 
tions. Collier on the Spleen. 


3. Shelter; defence from weather.! Y“ 

In the mean time, by being compelled to lodge 
in the field, which grew now to be’ very cold, 
whilft his army was under cover, they might be 
forced to retire. “o =n "Clarendon, 


Cover-sHame. n. f. [cover and /hame.] | 


vefture ; any thing fpread over another. 
= The;women took and {preadacoverirg over the 
-wellis mouths, 2 Sam. Xviie1Qe 
Bring fome cowering for this naked foul, 
, Whom TI'I intreat to lead me. Shak. King Leare 
“Through her flefh methinks is feen 
The brighter foul that dwells within ; 
Our eyes the fubtle covering pafs, 
And tee*the lily through its glafs. Cotuleye 
Then from the floor he rais’d a royal bed, 
With cov'rings.of Sidonian purple {pread. 
DX. Dryden's Fabkese 
Sometimes Providence cafts things fo; that truth 
and intereft lic the fame wayṣ and when it is wrapt 
up in this covering, men can be content to follow 
ite te South. 


Co’vertet. #. f. [couvreli&, French.) 
The outermoft of the bedclothes; that 


under which all the reft are concealed. 
Lay her ia. lilics and in violets, 
And filken curtains over her difplay, 
And odour’d fheets, and arraa.coverletss ` Spenar 
This done, the hoft produc’d the genia! bed; 
Which with no coftly coverlet they {pread. 
i Dryden's Fables- 
Iwas; for want of a houfe and bed, forced to lie 
on-the ground, wrapt up inmy coveriet. =» Swift. 


Cover. 2. f. [from cover ; couvert, Pr.} 


1. A-fhelter ; a defence. 

Let mine outcafts dwell with thee, Moab; be 
thou a ccwert to them from the face of the fpoiler. 
Tfaiah, xvi. 4- 
There fhal! be a tabernacle for a fhadow in the 
day-time from the heat, and for a place of refuge, 
and for a covert from ftormandrain.  Ijaiab, iv.-6. 
They.are by fudden alarm, or watch-word, to 
be called out to their military motions, under sky 
or covert, according to the feafon, as was the 
Roman wont. Milton on Educatione 

It was the hour of night, when thus the Son 

Commun’d in fitent walk, thes laid him dowa 
Under the hofpitable covert nigh ~ 
Of trees thick interwoven. Bilton. 
Now have a. care your carnations catch not too 
much wet, thesefore retire them to covert. 
Evelyn's Kalendar, 


2. A thicket, or hiding place. 
Tow'rds him I made; but he was “ware of me; 
And ftole into the covert of the wood: 
Sbake[pearg’s Romeo and ‘Juliet. 
I thall be: your faithful guide, 
Through this.gloomy covert wides | M:Ltcme 
Thence-to the coverrs, and the confcious groves, 
The fcenes of his paft triumphs and ‘his loves. 
Denkame 
Deep into fome'thick covert would I run, 
Impenetrable to the ftars or fun. ' 
Dryden's Sta'e of Innocences 
Thë deer is lodg'd; I’ve track’d her to her co- 
vert : seen) 1 r 
» Be fure ye mind, the word ; and when; I give-it, . 
Ruth in at once, and felze upon your prey. 
Addifon’s Cutoo 
Gower te adj. [covvert, French.] 
1. Sheltered; not.cpen; not expofed. 
Yourares of either fide the green, to plant 3 
covert alleys upon carpenter's work, about twelve 
foot'in height) by which you may go in thade into 
the garden. PPS Bacon. 
The fox isea beaft alfo very prejudicial to the 
hudbandman, efpecially in places that are near 
foreft-woods and covertiplacese Mortin:, Hu/bandrye 
Togethesitet us beat this ample field, 
Try what the open, whatithe cvvert.yield. 
Pa Pope's Effsyts 
2.,Seeret; hidden; private ; infidious. 
And let us prefently go fit in council, 
How ecvert matters may be belt difclos’d, 


Some appeauance uied te conceal in- A open perils fureft aniwered. 
| 
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es Shukelprare’s Sulius Cefare 
By 


j 
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By what bet way, 
Whether of open war, or covert guile, 

We now debate. ‘Miteon's Parodife Loft. 
Covert. adj. [couvert, French.] The 
flate of a woman fheltered by marriage 
under her hufband; as cover baron, 

feme covert. — T 
Inttead of her being under covert baron, to be 


under covert teme myfelf! to have my body dif- 
abled, and my head fortified ! Dryd. Spanifh Frwr. 


Covert-way. x. f. [from covert and 
way. | 
It is, in fortification, a fpace of ground level 
with the field, on the edge of the ditch, three or 
four fathom broad, ranging quite round the half 
moons, or othe? works toward the country. One 
of the greatctt difficulties in ‘2 feg? isto make a 
lodgment on the covert-way, becaufe ufually the 
belieged paltifade it slong the middle, and uncer- 
mine it on all Gdes. It is fometimes called the cor- 
ridor, and fometimes the counterfcarp, becaufe it 
is on the edge of the fcarp. Harris. 
Co’verTLy. adv. [from eovert.j Se- 
cretly ; clofely; in private; with pri- 
vacy. 
Yer Rill Aragnol- (fo his foe was hight) 
Lay lurking; covertly him to furprife. 
Eala Spaenfer's Muispotmos. 
How can’ft thou crofs this marriage ?——= 
e=Not honettly, my lord; but fo ccuertly, that 
* no dithonefty hal appear.in me. _ 
Shakefpeare’s Mach ado about Norbing. 
Amongt the p-ets, Perfius covertly ftrikes at 
* Nero; fome of whofe verfes he recites with fcorn 
and indignation. Dryden. 


Co’vertTness. a. /. [from covert.] Se- 
crecy ; privacy. Dit. 
Co’verture. 2. J. [from covert.j 


t. Shelter; defence ; not expofure. 

It may be it is rather the hade, or other cover- 
ture, that they take liking in, than the virtue of 
the herb. Bacon’s Natural Liftory. 

He faw their hame, that fought i 
Vain coveriurese Milton's Paradife Loft. 

The winds being fo fierce, and fo fevere, as 
not to fuffer any thing to thrive beyond the height 
of a thrub, in thofs.iflands, unlefs protected by 
walls, or other like coverture. Woodward. 


2. itn law.] The eftate and condition 
of a married woman, who, by the laws 
of our realm, »is in poteftate viri, and 
therefore difabled to contraét with any, 
to the prejudice of herfelf or her huf- 
band, without his allowance or confir- 
mation. Cewell. 

The infancy of king Edward VI. and the’ co- 
werture of queen Mary, did, in fact, difable them 
to accomplifh the conqucit of Ireland. 

Davies on Jreland. 


To COVET. v. a. [convoiter, French. ] 
1. To defire inordinately ; to defire beyond 
due bounds. 
If it be 2 Gin to covw honour, 
I am the moft offeading man alive. Stuk. Fien. V. 
{am yet 
Unknown to worfian 3 never was forfworthy 
Scarcely have coveted what was mine own ; 
At na time broke my faith. — Shutefp. Afachesb. 

O father ! ean it be, that fouls fublime 

Return to vrit our tcrrefirsa! cline ? 
And that tne gen'rous mind, releae'd by death, 
Can coves lazy limbs aad mortal breath ? 
Dryden's Æ nid. 
2. To defire earneftly. 

All things ccecring as much as may be to be 
like unto God in being ever; thae which cannot 
hereunto attain perfonally, doth fcek to coatioue 
itfelf another way, by offspring and propagation. 

Hooker. 


Bu: coves carneftly the bet gifts. 3 Cor. xii. 35. 


rm 
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To Cover. v.n. To have a ftrong defire. 
The love of money is the root of all evil, which 
while fome ccvered ufter, they have erred from 
the faith. 1 Tim. vi. 
Co’veraz Le. adj. [from covet.] To be 
wihed for ; to. be coveted. Di&. 
Co’vetise. w. f> [eonvoitife, French. ] 
Avarice ; covetoufnefs of money. Not 
in ufe. 
Mott wretched wight, whom hothing might 
fuffice, 
Whofe greedy luft did lack in greateft ftore ; 
Whofe need had end, but no end coverife. Fairy R, 


Co’vetous. adj. [convotteux, French.) 


1. Inordinately defirous ; eager. 
While cumber’d with my dropping cloaths T lay, 
The cruel nation, covetous of prey, 
Stain'd with my blood th’ unhofy.--ble coaft. 
) Dryden's Æncid. 
2. Inordinately eager of money; avari- 
cions. d 

An'hearttkey have exercifed with covetcus-prac- 
tices. 2 Peter, ii. 14- 

What he cannot hetp'in his nature, you muft 
not’ account a vice in him: you muft in no ways 
fay he is ccvetous. Shakefpeare. 

Let never fo much probability hang on one fide 
of a cowetous man's reafoning, and money on the 
other, it is eafy to forefte which will outwcigh. 

Locke. 
3. Defirous ; eager: in a good fenfe. 
Sheba was never 
More covetous of wifdom and fair virtue, 
Than this fair foul thall be. Shake/p. Jicnry VII. 

He that is envious or angry at a virtuc that is 
not his own, at:the perfection or excellency of his 
neighbour, is not couetows of the virtue, but of its 
reward and reputation ; and then his intentions are 
polluted. Taylor's Ruleof Living Holy. 

Co'vereusty. adv. [from covetous.] A- 
varicioully ; eagerly. 

If he care not for "t, he will fupply us eafily ; if 
he couctoujly referve it, how shall ’s get it ? 

Shakc/peare. 
Co’verousness..x. f. [from > vetous.] 
1. Avarice ; inordinate defire of money ; 
eagernefs of gain. 

He that takes pains to ferve the ends of ccerctou/- 
nefs, or minifters to another's luit, or keeps a thop 
of impurities or intemperance, is idle in the wort 
fenfe. Taylr`s Holy Living. 

Covetsufnefs debafcth a man’s fpirit, and finks it 
into the earth. Tilerfon. 

2. Eagerncfs ; defire : in a. neutralfente. 
When workmen ftrive to do better than well, 
They do confound their skill in ccvetoufnefse. 
Sbakefpeare’s King Jobn. 
Co’vey. #. f. [couvee, French.] 
t. A hatch; an old bird with her young 
ones. : 
2. A number of birds together. 

A flight of wafps and covey of partridges went 
to a farmer, and begged a fup. of him to quench 
their thir. . I’ Ejirarge. 

A covey of partridges fpringing in our front, put 
our infantry in diforder. Addifon's Freebolder. 

There would be no walking in a fhady wood, 
without fpringing a covey of toafts. 

Addifon's Guardian, 

COUGH. n. f. [4uch, Dutch.J A convul- 

fon of the lungs, vellicated by fome 
fbarp feroiity. . It ts pronounced cog. 

In.confunptions of the lungs, when nature can- 
not expel the cowzb, men fall into fluxes of thc 
beily, and then they die. Bacen’s Natura! Hifory. 

For his dear fake long reMlefs nights you borec, 
While rattling coughs his beaving veffels tore. 

Smith. 
To Coven. w. n. (kuchen, Dutch} ‘To 
have the lungs convulftd; to make a 


COU 


noife in endeavouring to evacuate the 
peccant matter from the lungs. 
Thou didft drink 
The ftale of horfes, and the gilded puddle 
Which beatts would cough at. 
Shakefpeare’s Aatony and Cleopatra. 

Thou haft quarrelled with a man for ccughirg 
in the freet, becaufe he, hath wakened thy dog 
that hath.lain aficcp in the fun. 

Shak-fpeare's Romeo and Fulicts 

The firk problem enquircth why a man doth 
cough, but not an ox or cow; whereas the contrary _ 
is often obfervcd. Brown. 

If any humour be difcharged upon the lungs, 
they have a faculty of cafting it up by coughing. 

. Ray on the Creation. 

I cough like Horace, and tho® lean, am fhort. 
| Pope's Epifiles. 

ToCovcn. v.a. To eject by a cough ; 
to expectorate. 

„If the matter be to ‘be difcharged by expeCtora- 
tion, ic muĝ firit pafs into the fubftance of the 
lungs; then into the afpera artcria, or weafand 5 
and from thence be coughed up, and fpit out by 


the mouth. Wileman's Surgery. 
Co’ucuer. n. f. [from cough.] One that 
coughs. Dia. 
Co’vin. Ja. /. A deceitful agreement 
Co’vine. j between two or more, to the 


hurt of another. Cowell. 
Co’vinc. 2. f (from cove.] A term in 
building, ufed of houfes that project over 
the ground-plct, and the turned pro- 
jeCture arched with timber, lathed and 
plaftered. Harris. 
Coup. [the imperfect preterite of can. 
SeeCax.] Was ableto; had power to. 

And if 1 have done well, and as is fitting the 
ftory, it is that which I defired; but if flendesly 
and meanly, ic is that which I cou/d attain unto. 

í 4 2 Mac. XVe 38. 

What if he did not all the ill he cou/d ? 

Am I oblig'd byrthat te” afit his rapines, 
And to maintain bis murders? © =), "oD 
f Dryden's Spanijh Friar. 
Co'uLtTer. 2 f. [culter, Latin.] -The 
fharp iron of the plough, which cuts the 
earth perpendicular to the fhare. 

The liraclites went down to sharpen every man 
his fhare, and his coulter; and his ax, and his mat- 
tock. s 1 Samuel, xiils 20e 

Licerature is the'grind{tone to fharpen the ccut- 
ters, to whet Uicir natural faculties. 

Hammond on Fundamentals. 

The plough for stiff clays.is long and broad; and 
the coulis long, and very little bending, with a 
very large wing. Mortimcre 

CO’UNCIL. 2. /. [concilium, Latin. ] 
1. An aflembly of perfons met together in 
confuJtation. 

„The chicf prieits, and all the council, fought falie 
witnefs. Marrbeut'y xxvie gQ 

The Stygian counci/ thus diffolv'd ; and forth 
In osder came the grand infernal peers.. Afiltcn. 

In hifturiss compofed by politicians, they are 
for drawing up a perpetual fcheme of caufes and 
events, and preferving a conttant correfpondence 
between the camp and the ccwncil table. 

i s Addifon's SpeéPator. 
2. A& of publick deliberation. 
The fcepter’d heralds call 

To council in the city gates: anon 

Grey=heuded men and grave, with warriors mix'd, 

Affemble, and haeangues are heard. Miiten. 
3. An affembly of divines to deliberate 

upon religion. 

Some borrow all their religion from the fathers 
of the Chriltian church, or trom their fynods or 
councils. Wats. 

4. Perfonsicalled together to be confulted 
on any occaiion, or to give advice, 
~ They 
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They being thus affembled, are more properly a 
ceuncil to the king, the great ccuncil of the king- 
dom, to advife his majefty in thofe things of 
weight and difficult waich concern both the king 
and people, than a court. Baccn’s Ade. to Villiers. 

ç. The body of privy coanfellors. 
Withour the knowledge 
Either of king or csuacil, you made bold 
To carry into Flanders the great feal. 


Sbakefpeare's Henry VII. | 


COUNCIL-BOARD. n. f. {council and 
board.] Council-table ; table where 


matters of {tate are deliberated. 
He hath commanded, 
‘To-morrow morning to the couacil-board 
He be convened. Shakefpeare’s Henry VII. 

When fhip-money was trantadted at the council- 
Board, they looked upon it as.a work of that power 
they were obliged to truft. Clarendon. 

And Pallas, if fhe broke the laws, 

Muf yield her foe the ftronger caufe ; 

A tham=#'to one fo much ador‘d 

For vifdom at Jove's council-board. Swift. 

COUNSEL. `n. /. [conflium, Latin. ] 
-In Advice; direétion. 

Thicre is as much difference between the counfel 
that a friend giveth, and that a man giveth bhim- 
felf, as there is between the counfel of a friend and 
of a flatterer. Bacon. 

The beft counfel he could give him was, to goto 
his parliament. Clarezdcn. 

Bereave me not, 
Whereon I live, thy gentle looks, thy aid, 
Thy coug/el, in this utcermott dittrefs. Milton. 
z. Confultaticn ; interchange of opinions. 

I hold as litzle counfei with’ weak fear 

As you, or any Scot that lives. Shak- Henry IV. 
3. Deliberation ; examination of confe- 


quences. 

They all confefs, therefore, in the working of 
that fir caufe, that counfel is ufed, reafan fol- 
lowed, and a way obferved. 

4. Prudence; art; machination. 

O how comciy is the wifdom of old ‘mer, and 
underftanding and ccunfel to men cf honour. 

Ecelus. xxv. §. 

There is no wifdom, nor underftanding, nor 

ecunfel, againit the Lord. Prev. xxi. 30. 
5. Secrecy ; the fecrets entrufted in con- 
fulting. 

The players cannot kzep couz fel; they'it tell all. 

à ` Shakefpear. 
6. Scheme; purpofe; defign. Notin ufe. 

The ccunfel of the Lord ftandeth for ever, the 
thoughts of his heart to all generatiens. 

Pfalm xxxiii. 11. 

O Gcd, from whom all hely defiser, all good 
counfels, and all juft works do proceed. 

Commen Prayer. 
7. Thofe that plead a caufe; the coun- 
fellors. This feems only an abbreviature 


ufual in converfation. 
Your hand, a covenant; we will have thefe 
things fet down by lawful counfel. Shak. Cymbeline. 
For the advocates and counfel that picad, pa- 
tience and gravity of learning is an effenttal part 
of juftice; and an overfpeaking judge is no well- 
tuned cymbal. Bacon. 
What fays my counfel learned inthelaw? Pope. 
To Co’unser. v.a. [confilior, Latin.] 


sb. To give advice or counfel to any perfon. 
But tay; Lucetta, now we are alone, 
Would'it thou then counfed me to fall in love > 
Sbstefpeare. 
Truth hall nurfe her; 
Foly and heav'nly thoughts Ri!l counfe/ her. 
Shatefprare’s Henry VIM. 
There is danger of Being unfaithfully counfelled, 
and mare for the zcod ot them that counje/ than for 
him that is coun/e/led. Bacen. 
Dl tortune never crefhed that man whom good 
fortune decewed not; J thesctore have counjeiled 


Tooker. 
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«my friends never to truit to her fairer fide, though Je To reckon; to place to an account. 


fhe feemed ta make peace with them. 
A Ben Feonfon's Difcoveries. 


He fapports my poverty with his wealth, and J 


counfel and inftru&t-him with my learning and ex-~ 


perience. Tayler. 


2. To advife any thmg. 
The lefs had been our fhame, 
The lefs his ccunfelf'd crime which brands the 
Grecian name. Dryden's Fables. 


Co’unssELLABLE. adj. [from coun/fel.] 
Willing to receive and follow the advice 


or opinions of others. 

Very few men of fo great pasts were more coun- 
fellable than he; fo that he would feldom be in 
danger of great errours, if he would communicate 
his own thovghts to difquifition. Clarendon. 


COUNSELLOR. ».f. [from counfel, This 
fhould rather be written counfeller.] 


1. One that gives advice. 

His mother was his cownjellor to do wickedly. 

2 Chron. xxile 3. 
‘She would be a counfellor of good things, and a 
¢omfort in cares. ifdomy viii. Q- 

Death of thy foul! Thofe linen chezks of thine 

Are counfellors to fcar. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 
2. Confidant ; botom friend. 

In fuch green palaces the firit kings reign’d, 
Slept in their hades, and angels entertain’d ; 
With fuch old cownfellors they did advife, 

And by frequenting facred groves grew wife. 
Waller. 
3. One whofe’ province is to deliberate and 
advife upon publick affairs. 
You are a ccunjel.or, 
And by that virtue no man dare accufe you. 
Shakefpcare’s Henry VIII. 

Of counfellors there are two forts: the firit, 
confiliarii nati, as I may term* them; fuch are the 
prince of Wales, and others of the king's fons: 
but the ordinary fort of coxafellors are fuch. as the 
king, out of a due confideration ‘of their worth 
and abilities, “and withal of their ‘fidelity to hia 

» perfon and to ‘his crown, calleth to be oi council 
with him, in his ordinary government. 

Bacon's Advice to Viiliers. 

4. One that is confulted in a cale of law; 


a lawyer. 

A ccurfellor bred up in the knowledge of the 
municipal and ftatute laws, may honeftly inform a 
juft prince how tar his prerogative extends. 

Dryden's Juvenal, Ledication. 

Co’unsercrorsuir. a. /. [from coun/el- 

lor.) The office or poft of a privy coun- 
fellor. 

Of the great offices and officers of the king- 
dom, the moft part are fuch as cannot well be 
fevered from the counfellor/bip. 

Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
To COUNT. v. a. [compter, Fr. compu- 
tare, Latin. } 
1. To number ; to tell. 

Here thro’ this grate I can count every one, 
And view the Frenchmen. Sbakefpeare’s Henry VI. 

The vicious coust their years; virtuous, their 
acts, Fibnjon. 

For the preferments of the world, he that would 
reckon up all the accidents that they depend upon, 
may as well undertake to cours the fands, or to fum 
up infinity. South. 

When men in ficknefs ling’ring lie, 
They ccunt the tedious hours by months and years. 
Dryden. 

Argos now rejoice, for Thebes lies low ; 
Thy daughter'd fons now fmile, and think they 

Wony 
When they can count more Theban ghofts than 
theirs. . Dryden. 
2. To preferve a reckoning. 

Some people in America counted their years by 
the coming of certain birds amonait thern ac their 
certain feafons, and leaving thematothers. Locke. 


A 


He believed in the Lord, and he cowrted it to 
him for rightcoufnefs. Genefis, xv. 6. 
Not barcly the plowman’s pains is to be counted 
into the bread we eat; the labour of thofe who 
broke the oxen, muf all be charged on the ac- 
count of labour. Locke. 


4. To efteem; ‘to account; to reckon; 
to confider as having a certain charac- 


ter, whether good or evil. 

When once.it comprehended any thing above 
this, as the differences of time,:affrmations, nega- 
tions, and contradictions in fpeech, wethen count it 
to have fome ufe of natural reafon. Hooker. 

Count not thine handmaid for-a daughter of 
Belial. 1 Sam. io 

Nor thall I count it heinous to enjoy 
The publick marks of honour and reward 
Conferr’d upon mee Miltons Agorifss. 

You would not with to count this man a foe ! 
In triendihip, and in hatred, obitinate. 

i Philips's Britom 
§. To impute to; to charge to. 
All th’ impoMibilities, which poets 
Count to extravagance of loofe defcription, 
Shall fooner be. Rorve’s Ambitious Stepmother. 


To Count. v. n. To found an account or 


{cheme: with upon. 
I think it a great errour to count npin the genius 
of a nation, as a ttanding argument in all agese 
Swi lo 


Count. n.f. [compte, French ; computusa 
. Latin.] 


1. Number. 
That we up to your palaces may mount,- 
Of bleffed faints for to increafe the count. 
Spenfer's Epithal. 
2. Reckoning ; number fummed. 
By my count, 
I was your mother much upon thele years. Shak. 
Since I faw you laft, 
There is a change upon you.===- 
—-——Well, I know not 
What counts hard fortune cafts upon my face. 
Shake/peare. 


Count. n. f. (comte, Fr. comes, Latin.] 
A title of foreign nobility, fuppofed 
equivalent to an earl. 

Co’unTaBLe. adj. {from count.]) That 


which may be numbered. 

The evils which you defire to be recounted are 
very many, and alnioft cowrtab/e with thole which 
were hidden in the bafkct of Pandora. 

Spenfer’s Trelard. 


COUNTENANCE. an. J. 
French. ] 

1. The form of the face ; the fy ftem of the 
features. 


2. Air; look. 

A maide ceuntenance about her mouth, between 
fiinpering and {miling ; her head, bowed fomewhuat 
down, fecmed to languify with over-miuch idlenefs. 

Sidneye 

Well, Suffoik, yet thou fhals not fee me bluth, 
Nor change my countenance for this arrcit : 

A heart anfpotted is not eafily daunted. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. 

So fpake our fire, and by his count’nunce fzem'd 
Entcriag on ftudious thoughts abitrufe. ` Miltene 

To whom, with count nance calm, and foul fedate, 
Thus Turnus. Drydens Æntide 


3- Calinnefs of look ;,compcfure of face. 
She {.nil'd fevere; nor with a troubled look, 
Ox trembling hand, the fun’ral prefent took ; 
Ewn kept her count’nance, when the lid temov'd 
Difclos'd the heart unfortunately lov. 
Dryden's Fables. 
The two great maxims of any great man at 
court arc, always to keep his countenance, and never 
to Keep bis word. Swift. 


4. Confidence 


[comtenance, 
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4. Confidence of mien afpeét of afur- 
ance: it is commonly ufed in thefe 
phrafes, in countenance, and out of toun- 
tenance. i 


The night beginning to perfuade fome retiring | 


place, the gentlewoman, even out of countenance be- 
fore the began her {peech, invited me to lodge that 
night with her father. a Sidney. 

We will not make your cownrenance to fall by the 
aníwer ye hall receive. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

Their beft friends were axt of countenance, becaug: 
they found that the imputations, which theif cne- 
mies had laid upon:them, were'well grounded. ; 

Claréndon. 

Yoor examples will mect. it iat evety turn, and 
put it out of countenance in every place 3 even in 
private corners it will foon bofe. confidence. 

. Spratt’s'Sermons. 

If the outward profeffion of religion and virtue 
were once in practice and countenance at court, a 
good treatment of the clergy would be the necef- 
fary confequence. Swift. 

If thofe preachers would look about, they would 
find one part of their congregation out of counte- 
nance, and the other afleep. e Svift. 

It is a kind of ill manners to offer objections to 

' a fine woman, and a man would be out of counte- 
nance that fhould gain the fuperiority in fuch a 
conteft : a coquette logician may be rallied, bu® 
not contradiéted. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

It puts the learned: in countenance, and gives 
them a place among the fathionable part of man- 
kind. J Addifon's Freebolder. 

§- Kindnefs or ill-will, as it appears upon 
the face. aad 

Yet the ftout fairy, “mongtt the middeft crowd, 
Thought all their glory vain in knightly view, 
And that great mance tov, exceeding proud, 
That to ftrange knight no better countcrance al- 

low'd. Spenfer. 

6. Patronage ; appearance of favour; ap- 
pearance on any fide ; fupport. 

The church of Chrift, which held that profeffion 
which had not the publick allowance-and counte- 
naxce of authority, could not ufe the exercife of 
the Chriftian religion but in private. Hosker. 

His majefty maintaincd an army here; to give 
ftrcngth and countenance to the civil magiftrate. 

Davies on Ireland. 

A Now then we "Il ufe 
His countenance for the battle ; which being done, 
Let her who would be rid of him devife 
His fpeedy taking off. Shake(peare’s King Lear. 

This is the magiftrate’s peculiar province, to 
give countenance to piety and virtue, and to rebuke 
vice and profanencfs. Atterbury. 


7. Superficial appearance ; fhow ; refem- 
blance. 
The election being done, he made countenance of 
great difcontent thereat.  Afebam`s Schoolmafter. 
Oh, you bleficd minifters above ! 
Keep me in patience, and with ripen'd time 
Unfold the evil, which is here wrapt up 
In countenance, Sbakefpeare's Mcajure for Mcafure. 
Bianca's love 
Made me exchange my ftatc with Tranio, 
White he did bear my countenaxce in the town. 
Shakefpeare. 
Jo COUNTENANCE. v. a. ‘[from the 
aoun. } 


1. To fupport ; to patronife ; to vindicate. 
Neither fhalt thou countenance a poor man in his 
caule. Exodus. 
This concejt, though coumtenanced by learned 
men, is not made out cither by experience or:rea- 
fon. Brown. 
This national fault, of being fo very talkative, 
looks natural and graceful in one that has grey 
hairs to countenance it. Addifen. 
2. To make a fhow of. 
Each to thefe ladics love did countenance, 
And to his iniftrcfs each him({clf ftrove to advance. 


b) penjer, 
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3. To af fuitably to any thing; to keep 


up any appearance. 
P, ~ y.app Malcolm! Banquo! 
As from your graves rife up, and walk like fprites, 
To townterance this horrour. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
4. To encourage; toappear in defence. 
At the firft defcent on fhore he was not immured 
with a wooden veffel,, but he. didyccust:nance the 
landing in his long-boat. Wotton. 
CountTenancer. n. /. [from counte- 


_ nance.] One that countenanées or fup- 


ports another. ROR 0 
Co’unter. 2. /. [from count.) *, 
u. A falfe piece of money uled as a means 
ot reckoning. . | 
~ Will you witb canter fam 
‘The vaR.proportion of his infinite? » Sbøkelprare. 
Though thefe half-pence are ito be received as 
money inthe Exchequer, yet in trade they are no 
better than counters. Sevift’s Confid. on Wood's Coin. 
z. Money, in contempt. ; 
When Marcus Brutus grows. fo. covetous, 
To lock fuch rafcal comnters from his friends, 
Be ready, gods! with all your thunder-bolts 
Dath him to pieces. Shake/peare's Julius Cafar. 
3. The table on which goods are viewed, 
and money told, in a ihop. 
A fine gaudy minx, that robs ourcounters every 
night; and then goes out,.and {pends it upon our 
cuckold-makers. Dryden. 
In half-whipt muffin needles ufelefs lie, l 
And huttlecocks acrofs the counter Ay. r5 


Gay's Trivia. . 


Sometimes you would fee him behind His hunter 
felling broadcloth, fometimes mcafuring linen. 
Arbuthnot. 
Vhether. thy ceunter fhine with fums untold, 
And thy wide-grafping hand grows’ black with 
gold. Swift. 
4. CounTerR of a Horfe, is that part of a 
horfe’s fore-hand that lies between the 


fhoulder and under the neck. Far. Dia. 


Co°uNTER. adv. [contre, Fr. contra, Lat.] 

1. Contrary to; in oppofition to: it is 
commonly ufed with the verb rux, per- 
haps by a metaphor from the old tour- 
naments. 

Shall we ereét two wills in God's, and make the 
will of his purpofe and intention run counter to the 
will of his approbation ? South. 

The profit of the merchant, and the gain of the 
kingdom, are fo. far from being always parallels, 
that frequcntly they run counter one to the othcr» 

Child on Trade. 

He thinks it brave, at his firft fetting out, to 
fignalize himfelf in running counter to all the rules 
of virtue. Locke. 


|2. The wrong way ; contrarily to the right 


courte. 

How checrfully on the falfe trail they ery, 

Oh, this is counter, you falfe Danith dogs! 
Shakefpeare's Hamict. 
3. Contrary ways. 

A man, whom I cannot deny, may oblige me to 
ufe perfuafions to anether, which, at the fame 
time l-am fpeaking, 1 may with may not prevail 
on him : in this cate, it is plain, the will and the 
defire run counter. Locke. 

4. The face, in oppofition to the back. 
Not in ufe. 

They hit one another with darts, as the other do 
with their hands, which they never throw counter, 
but at the back of the flyere Sandys's Journal, 

5- This word is often found in compofi- 
tion, and may be placed before either 
nouns or verbs ufed in a fenfe of oppofi- 
tion. 

That defign was no fooner known, but others 
of an oppofitc party were appointed.to fet a counter- 
petition on foot. Clarendon. 
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To COUNTERACT v. a. [éountir and 
af.) Tohinder any thing from its effect 
by contrary agency. - 

` In this cafe we cin find no prirxciple within him 
ftrong enough to counteraé that principle, sand, to 
relieve him. es Scuthe 

To COUNTEREBA LANCE. ¥.-a. [counter 
and balance.] To weigh againft ; to act 
againft with an oppofite weight. 

There was fo much air drawn out of the veffcl, 
that the remaining air was not ‘able to ccumterba- 
lance the mercurial cylinder. Boyle. 

Few ‘of Adam's children are not born with fome 
bias, which it is the hufinefs of education either to 
take off, or counterbalunce. Locke. 

CounTERBALANCE. m. fi [from ‘the 
verb.] Oppofite weight; equivalent 
power. 

But peaceful kings, o'er martial people fet, 
Each other's poife and counterbalance are. 

Dryden's An. Mirah. 

Moneyis the counterbalance to all otter things 
purchafeable by it, and, lying, as it werey inthe 
oppofite fcale of commerce. Leche. 

Yo COUNTERBU' FF. v. a. [from counter 
and buf.) ‘To impel in a direétion op- 
pofite to the former impulfe ; to ftrike 
back. i 

The giddy fhip, betwixt the winds and tides 
Forc`d back and forwards; in a circle rides, ' 
Stunn’d with the diffrent blows; then {bouts 

i amain 
Till counterbuff'd the ftops, and Neeps again. 
3 A Dryden. 

Counrersu Fr. 2, f. [counter and buff. | 
A blow in a contrary direétion ; a ftroke 
that produces a recoil. 

He at the fecond gave him fucha counterbs ff, 
that, becaufe Phalantus was not to be driven from 
the faddic, the faddle with broken girths was driven 
fcom the horfe. Sidney. 

Go, captain Stub, lead on, and fhow 
What houfe you come of, by the blow 
You give Sir Quintin, and the cuf 
You ‘{cape o° th’ fandbags counterbuff. Ben TFonfon. 

Co’uNTERCASTER. 2. f. [trom counter, 
for a falfe piece of money, and cafter.] 
A word of contempt for an arithmeti- 
cian; a book-keeper; a cafter of ac- 
counts ; a reckoner. 

I, of whom his eyes had feen the proof 
Ar Rhodes, at Cyprus, muft be let and calm'd 
‘By debtor and creditor, this countercafter. 

Shakelpeare’s Othello. 

Co°uNTERCHANGE. n. /:-[ counter and 
change.} Exchange; reciprocation. 

She, like harmlefs lightning, throws her cye 
On him, her brothers, me, her maiter, hitt®g 
Each object with a joy. The ceunterchange ` 
Is fev'raily in“all. Shake/peare's Cyn:beline. 

To Co°-UNTERCHANGE. v. a. To give 
and receive. 

COUNTERCHARM. n. f. [counter and 
charm.) That by which a charm is 
diffolved ; that which has the power of 
deitroying the effects of a charm. ` 

Now touch'd by countercharms they change again, 
And ftand majeftick, and recall'd to men. 

Pope's Odifiy 

To COUNTERCHA’RM. w.a. [from counter 
and charm.] To deftroy the effect of an 
enchantment. 

Like a fpell it was to keep us invulnerable, and 
fo countercbarm all our crimes, that they fhould 
only be active to pleafc, not hurt us. 

ay i Decay of Piety. 

Zo COUNTERCHE Ck. V. A. [counter and 
check.) ‘To oppofe ; to ftop-with fudden 
oppofition. 


COUNTER- 
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Counrercne’cr. #. f. [from the verb] 
Stop ; rebuke. \ 

Mf again T faid 
would fay I lye; : 
quarrelfome. = 

‘To CounTERDRAW. v. a. [from counter 
and draw.] With painters, to copy.a 
defign or painting by means of a fine 
linen cloth, an oiled paper, or other 
tranfparent matter, whereon the ftrokes, 
appearing through, are traced with a 

` pencil. . Chambers. 

‘COUNTERE VIDENCE. n. f. [counter and 
evidence.) ‘Teftimony by which the de- 
pofition of fome former witnefs is op- 
pofed. 


Senfe itfelf dete&s its.more palpable deceits by a 
counter-evidence, and the more ordinary impoftures 
‘feldom outlive the experiments. 


is beard was not well cut, he 
is is called the courterchech 


Glanville’s Scepfis. 

We have little reafon to queftion his teftimony 

in this point, feeing it is backed by others of good 

credit į and all becaufe there is no ccunterewidence, 
nor any witnefs, that appears againft it. 

Burnet’s Thecry of the Barth. 

To COUNTERFEIT. vw. a. [ contrefaire, 

Fr.] ; ‘ 
1. To copy with an intent to pafs the copy 


for an original ; to forge. 
What art thou, 
That counterfeits the perfon of a king? 
l Ebakefpeare's Henry 1V. 
It came into this»prieft’s fancy to caufe this lad 
to counterfeit and perfonate the fecond fon of Ed» 
ward IV. fuppofed to.be murdered. 
. Bacon's Herry VII. 
There have been fume that could counterfeit the 
diftance of voices, which is a fecondary objeét of 
“bearing, in fuch fort, as, when they ftand faf by 
you, you would think the {peech came from. afar 
off in a fearful manner. Baccn’s Natural Hij orya 
Say, lovely dream, where couldft thou fin 
Shadows to counterfeit that face ? Waller. 
At happens, that not one fingle line ‘or thought 
isycontained in this impofture, although it appears 
that they who counterfeited me had heard of the 
true one. Swift. 
2. To imitate ; -to copy + to refemble. 
And, oh, you mortal engines! whofe rude throats 
Th immortal Jove’s dread clamours counter fejr, 
Farewell ! Shuakejpeare’s Orbell. 
O Eve! ia evil hourthou did'ft give ear 
To that falie worm, of whomfoever taught 
To counterfeit man's voices Milton's Paradife Loft, 
. To counterfeit, is to put on the likenefs and ap- 
pearance of fome real excellency : Briftol-ftones 
would not pretend to be diamonds, if there never 
had been diamonds. Tillotfon. 
COUNTERFEIT. adj. [fromthe verb. | 
1. That which is made in imitation of 
another, with intent ‘to pafs for the ori- 
ginal; forged; fititious. 
I learn 
Now of my own experience; not by talk, 


s- How counterfeit a coin they are, who friends 


“Bear in their fuperfcription; in profperous days 
They fwarm, but in adverfe withdraw their Lead. 
Milton, 
General obfervations drawn from Particulars, 
are the jewels of knowledge, comprehending great 
fore in alittle room; but they are therefore to be 
mace with the greater care and caution, left, if we 
take ccunterfeit for true, our hame be the greater, 

when our ftock comes to a fevere {crutiny. 
` Lecke 
2. Deceitful; hypocritical. 

True friends appear icfs mov'd than courterfeit. 
Rofezmmon. 
COUNTERFEIT. m. f.. [from the verb. ] 
One who perfonates another ; an im- 
poftor. l 


VoL. I, 


Shake/peare. | 
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I am no counterfeit; ito dieis to be a counterfeit ; 
for he is but the counterfeit. of a man, who hath 
not the life of a man. Shake/peare. 

This prieft, being utterly unacquainted with the 

- true perfon, according to whofe pattern he fhould 
t thape his counterfeity yet could think it poffible tor 
him to inftruhis plsyer, either in geiture or 
fafhions, or in fit an(wers to queftions, to come 
near the refemblance. Bator. 
But truft me, child; I°m much inclin’d to'fear 
Some counterfeit in this your Jupiters Addili Ovid. 
Something made in imitation of ano- 
ther, intended to pafs for that which it 
refembles ; a forgery. 
My father was I know not where, 
When I was ftampt.’ Some coiner, with his tools, 
Made'me a ccunterfeit; yet my mother fcem'd 
The Dian of that time, Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
Thereswould be no counterfeits but for the fake 
of fomething real; though pretenders feem to be 
what they really are not, yet they pretend to be 
fomething that really is. Tillotjon. 
Co'unrerreiter. 2. /f [from counter- 
feit.) A forger; one who contrives co- 
pies to pafs for originals. 

Henry the Second altered the coin, which was 
corrupted by counterfeiters, to the great good of the 
commonwealth. Camden. 

Co°UNTERFEITLY. adv. [from counter- 
Seit.] Falfely ; fidtitioufly ; with forgery. 

Since the wifdom of their choice is rather to 
have my cap than my heart, I will practife the in- 
finuating nod, and be off to them moft counter- 
fath. Shake/peare’s Coriolarus. 

COUNTERFE RMENT. n. fa [counter and 
ferment.) Ferment oppoted to ferment. 

What unnatural motions and counterferments 
muft a medley of intempezance produce in the 
body ! When I behold a fathionable table, I fancy 
4 fee innumerable diftempers lurking in ambu(vade 

among the difhes. Addifon's Spefator. 
CounTERPE’SANCE.m. fe [contrefaifance, 
French.) The aé& of counterfeiting ; 
forgery. Not in ufe. 

And his man Reynold, with fine counter fefince, 
Supports his'credit and his countenance. 

Hubbard's Tale. 

Such is the face of falfehood, fuch the fight 
Of foul Dueffa, when her borrow'd light 
Is laid away, and counter fefance known. Fairy 9. 


Co’unrerrort. x./.-[from counter and 


fort.| 


Counter forts, buttreffes or {purs, are pillars ferv- 

‘ing to Support walls or terraffes fubjeet to bulge. 
Chainkers. 
Counterca’ce. x. /. [from counter and 
gage.) In carpentry, a method ufed to 
meafure the joints, by transferring the 
breadth of a mortife to the place where 


2. 


the tenon is to be, in order to make- 


them fit each other. Chambers. 
Counrercuarp, n. f. [from counter 
and guard.) A ímall rampart, with pa- 
rapet and ditch, to cover fome part of 
the body of the place. Military Die. 
COUNTERLI'GHT. 2./, [from counter and 
light.| A window or light oppofite to 
any thing, which makes it appear to a 


__difadvantage. Chambers, 
To COUNTERMA ND, v.a. [ contremander, 
French. } 


1. To order the contrary to what was 
ordered or intended before; to contra- 
dict, annul, or repeal a command. 

In ftates notorioufly irreligious, a fecret and 
irrefiftible power counsermands their deepet pro- 
jects, andiauites their policics with. frugration and 
a curke, South. 
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2. To pppofe ; to contradict the orders of 
another. 
For us toalter any thing, is to: lift up ourfelves 


againit God, and, as it were, to countermand hime 
Hookera 


3.-To prohibit, 


; 

Avicen countermands letting blood in cholericl 
bodies, becaufe he efleems the blood a bridle’ of 
y the pall. Harvey. 


COUNTERMA'ND. ».f. [contremand, Fr.) 


Repeal of a former order. 
Have you no countermand tor Claudio yet, 
But muft he die to-morrow? Shak. Meaf. gor Meal. 


ToCounTERMA’RCH. V.n. [counter and 


march.| ‘To march backward; to march 
in indireét ways. 


CounTerMa’rcu. z./. [from the verb.} 
1. Retroceffion’; march backward; march 


in a different direction from the former. 

How are fuch an infinite number of things 
placed with fuch order in the memory, notwith- 
ftanding the tumults, marches, and covntermarehcs 
of the animal fpirits? Collidr on Thought. 


2. Change of meafures; alteration: cof 


conduct. 
They make him do and undo, go forward and 
backwards by fuch counrermarches and retractions, 
as we do not willingly impute to wifdom. J 
Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 


CounTerRMA RK. 7. f. [counter and marg. 


1. A fecond or third mark put on avbale 
of goods belonging to feveral mer- 
chants, that it may not be opened ‘but 
in the prefence of them all. 

2. The mark of the goldimiths company, 
to fhew the metal is ftandard, added to 
that of the artificer. - 

3. An artificial cavity made in the teet 
of horfes, that have outgrown their na- 
tural mark, to difguife their age. 

4. A mark added to a medal a long time 
after it is ftruck, by which the curious 
kuow the feveral changes in value which 
it has undergone. Chambers. 

To CouNTERMA RK. V. a. [counter and 
mark. | 

A horfe is faid. to be countermarkedy when hie 
corner teeth are artificially made hollow, a falfe 
mark being made in the hollow place, in imitation ` 
of the eye of a bean, to conceal the horfe’s age. 

i Farrier’s Diel. 
COUNTERMI'NE. 2. f. [counter and mine.) 
1, A well or hole funk into the ground, 

from which a gallery or branch runs out 

under ground, to feek out the enemy’s 
mine, and difappoint it. Military Dia. 

Atter this they mined the walls, laid the pow- 
der, and rammed the mouthss but the citizens 
made a countermine, and thereinto they poured fuch 
aplenty cf water, that the wet powder could not 
be fired. Hayevard. 

2. Means of oppofition; means of coun- 
teraction. 

He thinking himfelf contemned, knowing no 
couxtcrmine againft contempt but terror, began to 
let nothing pafs, which might bear the colour of 
a fault, without fharp punifliment. Sidney. 


3. A ftratagem by which any contrivance 
is defeated. 

The matter being brought to atrial of fill, the 
countermine was only an act of felf-prefervation. 
i L’Efrange. 

To CoUNTERMINE. v. a. [from the 
noun. ] 

t. To delve a paflage into an enemy’s 
mine, by which the powder may. eva- 
porate without mifchijef. ji 

2. To 


3- 
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2. To counterwork ; to defeat by, fecret 


meafures. 

Thus infallibly ic muf be, if God do not mira- 
culoully conntermine us, and do more for us than we 
can do again ourfelves. . Decay of Piety. 

CounTERMO TION. n. f.. [couxter and mo- 
tion.) Contrary motion ; oppofition of 
motion, 

That refiftance is a courtermotion, or equivalent 
to one, is plain by this, that any bedy which is 
prefed muft needs prefs again on the body that 
preffes it. Digty on the Soul. 

_~ Wf any of the returning fpirits fhould happen to 
fall foul upon others which are outward bound, 
thefe countermotions would overfet them, or occafion 
a later arrival. Collier. 

Countrermu re. æ, f. [contremur, Fr.} 
A wall built up behind another wall, to 
fupply its place. 

The great thot flying tbrough the breach, did 
beat down houfes; but the countermure, new built 
againft the breachs Randing upon a Jower ground, 

, it feldom touched. Knolles. 

CounTERNA TURAL. adj. [counter and 
natural,| Contrary to nature. 

A confumpticn is a comaternatural hectick ex- 
tenuation of the body. Harvey on Conjumptions. 

COURTERNO ise. x. f. [counter and noz/e.] 

A found by which any other noife is 


overpowercd. 

They endeavoured, either by’a conftant fuccef- 
fion of fenfua! delights to charm and lull aflecp, 
or elfe by a counterncife of reyellings and riotous 
excefles to drown, the fofter whifpers of their 
confcience. “> Calamy*s Sermsrs. 
CounTEROPENING. x. f. [counter and 

opening.) An aperture or vent on the 

contrary fide. 

A'tent, plugging up the orifice, would make the 
matter recur to the part ditpoied to receive it,,and 
mark the place for a cqunrerapenings 

‘Sharp's Surgery. 
COUNTERPA CE. n.f. [counter and pace.) 

Contrary meafure ; attempts in oppofi- 

ion to any fcheme. l 

When the leat ccunterpaces are made to thefe: 

olutions, it will then be time enough for our 
malecontents. Swift. 

Co°uNTERPANE. mf. [contrepoint, Fr.] 

A coverlet for a bed, or any thing elfe 

woven in fquares, It is fometimes 

Written, according to etymology, coun- 

Lerpoint. 

tn ivory coffers I_have tuffd my crowns; 

Jn cyprussheils my arras counterpanes. Skake/peare. 


COUNTERPART, 2. j. [counter and part.] 
The correfpondent part; the part which 
anfwers to another, as the two papers 
of a contrizét; the part which fits ano- 


ther, as the key of a'cypher. 

Yn fome things the laws iof Normandy azreed 
with the laws of England; fo that they fecm to 
be, asir were, Copies or ccunserparts one of another. 

Hales Law of England. 

An old fellow, with a°young wench, may pafs 

for a counterpart of this fable. L'Efrange. 
Oh counterpart 

Of our faft fex; well are you made our lords: 

Ss bold, fo great, fo god-like are you, form'd, 

How caa you love fo filly things as women? Dryd., 

He is ta confider the thoughrot his author, an 
his words, and to find out the counterpart to each 
in another language. Dryden, 

In the difcovery, the two difterent plots look Jike 
counterparts and copies of one another. 

Addifn's Spectator. 


CountTerPLe Aim. fa [from counter and 
pka.) In law, a) replication : as, if a 
Rranger to tlie action begun defise to be 
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admitted to fay what he can for the fafe- 


guard of his efate, shat which the de- f 


mandant allegeth againft this requeft is 
called a counterplea. 
To CounTERPLOT. V.a: [counter and 
plot.) To oppofe one machination by 
another ; to obviate art by art. 
CounrerpPuio Tt. m. f. [from the verb.]} 
An artifice oppofed to an artifice. 
The wolf that had a plot upon the kid, was 
confounded by a coumterplot of the kid's upon the 


wolf; and fuch a counterplot.as the wolf, wath all 
his fagacity, was not able to fmell out. L*Effrange. 


Co’unNTERPOINT. n.f: A coverlet woven 
in fquares, commonly {poken counter- 
pane. See COUNTERPANE. 

To COUNTERPOISE. V. a. [Counter and 


poife- 
1. To counterbalance ; to be equi-ponde- 
rant to; toact againit with equal weight. 
Our spoils we have. brought home 

Do more than counterpeife a Full third part 
The.charges of the action. Shake/peare's Coriolanus. 
The force and the diftance of weights counter- 

oifizg one another, ought to be reciprocal. 
Lae 3 ' Digby on the Soul. 
2. To produce a contrary action by an 


equal weight. ! 
The heavinets of bodies muft be counterpaifed by 
a plummet faftened about the pulley to the axis. 
Wilkins. 
3. To a& with equal power againft any 
perfon or caufe. 
So many freeholders of Englifh will be able to 
beard and to counterpoife the reft. Spenfer cn Ircland. 


Co’unTeRpoise. n. /. [from counter and 
poife.| 

1. Equiponderance ; equivalence of weight; 
equal force in the-oppofite icale of the 


balance. | 
Take her by the hand,’ 
And tell her fhe jis thine; to-whom I promife 
A courcerpoife, if not in thy eftate, 
A balance anore replete. 
Sl'akejpeares All's well that ends well. 

Faftcning that to our exact balance, we put a 
metalline counterpoife into the oppofite feale. 

Boyle's Spring of the Air. 
2. The ftate of being-pizeed in the op- 
polite fcale of the balance. 

Th' Eternal hung forth his golden fcales, 
Wherein ail things created firft he weigh‘d, | 
The pendulous round earth, with balanc’d air 
ln counter poifes _ Milton's Paradife Left. 

3. Equipollence ; equivalence of power. 

The tecond nobles ase a counterpoife to ihe higher 
nobility, that they. grow not too potent. Bacen. 

Their generals, by their credit in the army, 
were, with the magiftrates and other civil officers, 
a fort of courterpoije to the power of the people. 

Swift. 

COUNTERPOISON. 2. f [counter and poi- 

fon.) Antidote ; medicine by which the 
effets of poiton are obviated. 

Ciunterpoijons muft. be adapted to the caufe; for 
example, in* poifon trom fublimate corrofive, and 
arfenick. Arbutbnct, 

CounTERPRE ssuRE. n. f. [counter and 
prefure.] Oppofite force ; power acting 
in contrary directions. 

Does it not all mechanick sheads confound, 
That troops of atoms from a'l. parts around, 

Of equal number, and of cqual force, 

Should to this fingle point dircét their courfe; 

That fo the counterpreffureev ry ways 

Of equal vigour, might their mations itay, 

Aud bya tteady poile the whole in quict jay? 
Blachwacre. 


Cowell. | 
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CounTERPRO JECT. ne fe [counter and 
proje@.| Correfpondent part of a {cheme. 
A clear reafon why they never fent any forces to 
Spain, and why the obligation nat to.enters into a 
treaty of peace with France, until that entire-mo- 
narcby was’ yielded as a preliminary, was, ftruck 
out of the cousterproje? bythe Dutch. Swift. 
To COUNTERPROVE. v. a. [from counter ' 
and proue.) To take off a defign in 
black lead, or red chalk, by pafling it 
through the rolling-prefs with another 
piece of paper, both being moiftened 
with a fpenge. Chambers. 
To COUNTERRO'L. wv. a. [counter and 
roll, This is now. generally written as 
it is fpoken, control.) To preferve the 
power of detecting frauds by anotherac- 
count. 
CounTERROLMENT. 2. f. {from countet- 
rol.) A counter account ; controlment. 
This manner of exercifing of this office, hath 
many teftimonies, interchangeable warrants)! and 
courterrolments, whereof each, running through’ the 
hands, ‘and refting in the power, of many feveral 
perfons, is fufficient to argue ard conyince all man- 
ner of falfchood. Bacca, 
CO'UNTERSCARP. 1. /. [from counter and 
fcarp.) That fide of the ditch which is 
next the camp, or properly the talus that 
fupports the earth of the covert-way ; 
although by this term is often under- 
ftood the whole covert-way, with its 
parapet and glacis: and fo it is to be 
underftood when it is faid the enemy 
lodged themfelves on the counter/carp. 
Harris. 
Fo CounrTERSI GN. wv. å. [from counter 
and figz.] To fign an order or patent 
of a fuperiour, in quality of fecretary,. 
to render it more authentick. Thus 
charters are figned by the;king, and 
counterfigned by a fecretary of ftate, or 
lord chancellor. Chambers. 
CounTerTE NOR. n.f, [from counter 
and tenor.]. One of the mean or middle 
parts of mufick ; fo called, as it were, 
oppofite to the tenor. Harris. 
lam deaf: this deafnefs unqualifies: me for all 
‘company, except a few friends with countertenor 
voices. Swift, 
CounTeERTIDE. n.f. [counter and tide.) 
Contrary tide; fluétuations of the water. 
Such were our countertides at land, and fo 


Prefaging of the fatal blow, 
In your prodigious ebb and flow. Dryden. 
CounTERTIME. ze f. [counter and rine s 
contretemps, French. ] 1 
1. The detence or refiftance of a horfe, 
that mtercepts his cadence, and the 
meature of hismanage.. Farrier’s Dia. 
z. Defence ; oppofition. 
Let cheerfulnefs on happy fortune wait, 
And give not thus the counrertime to fate. 
Dryden's Aurengzebee 
COUNTERTU RN. n.f. [counter and turn. | 
The cataftifis, called by the Romans ftatus, the 
height and full growth of che play, we may call 
properly the ccynterturn, which deftroys that ex- 
pectation, embroils the action in new difficulties, 
and leaves you far diftaut from that hope inwhich 
it found you. Dryden on Dramatick Poefy. 
To COUNTERVAIL. w. a. [contra and 
walio, Latin.] To.be equivalent to ; to 
have equal force or value; to act againit 
with equal power, > 
a 


COU- 


» In fome men there may be “found fuch quali- 
‘ties sas are able’ to countervail thofe exceptions 
which might be taken againft them; and fuch men's 
authority is not like be thaken cft." , Hooker. 

Aad therewithal,he fiercely at him flew, | 
And with important outrage him affail'd; NY 

-Whv, foon prepar’d to feld, his fword forth 

drew, * 
And him with equal valour ccuntervaild. 
Fairy Queen. 

The outward ftreams, which defcend, mutt be 
of fo much force as to ccuntervail all that weight 
swiiereby the afcending fide does exceed the other. 

a ibe Wilkins's Daedalus. 
` We are to compute, that, upon balancing the 
account, the profit at lait will bardly ccunterwai/ the 
-inconveniencies that go along with it. L’Efrange. 
CouNnTERVA IL. 2. /. [from the verb. ] 
1. Equal weight; power or value fufficient 
to obviate any effec or objection. 
z. That which has equal weight or value 
with fomething elie. 

Surely, the prefent pleafure of a finful a@ is a 
poor countervcil for the bitternefs öf the review, 
witich begins where the acon ends, and latts fot 
ever. South's Sermens. 

Countervisw.2./. [counter and view.) 
1. Oppofition ; a poiture in which two 
perions front each other. , 
Mean while, ere thus was finn’d and judg’d on 
earth, 

Within the gates of hell fat fin and death, 
In ccunterview. t Milton’s Par adife Lof. 
2. Contrait; a_pofition in which two difi- 

milar things illuftrate each other. 

I have drawn fome lines of Linges’s chara€er, 
on purpofe to place it in counterwieay or contraft 
wath that of the other company. Swift. 

“To CouNTERWORK. V.: a. [counter and 
avork.| To counteract; to hinder any 
effeét by contrary operations. 

But heav’n’s great view is one, and that the 

whole : 
That courterwerks each folly and caprice; 
That difappoints th’ efteet of ev'ry vice. Pope. 


Countess. 2. f: [comitiffa, Lat. comteff, 
French.]. The lady of an earl or count. 
I take it, the that carries up the train, 
Is.that old noble lady, the duchefs of Norfolk. 
= Ít is, and, all the reit are ccunteffes. 
n _ Sbakefpeare’s Henry VIIV. 
At is the peculiar happincfs of the counte/s ot 
Abingdon to have been fo truly loved by you while 
fhe was living, and fo gratefully honoured ‘after 
fhe was dead. Dryden. 


Co°unTinG-House. n. f- [count and 
heufe.| The room appropriated by traders 
é 


to their books and accounts. 

Men in trade feldom think of laying out money 
upen Lind, till ‘their profit has brought ehem iv 
more than ‘their trade caniweil employ; and theii 
idle bags cunibesinz their counting-boufes, put them 
upon emptying them. Locke. 


Cuxtress. adj. [from count.) Innu- 
merable ; without number; not to be 


reckoned. 
Ay, tear for tear, and loving kifs for kifs, 
_ Thy brother Marcus tend-rs.en thy lips: 

O were the fum of thefe that I thould pay 
Courtle/s.aod infinite, yet would I pay them. Shak. 
But. oh, ber mind, that orcus which includes 
Legiows of inifchiet, counties multitudes 

Of former cunts. 

By one coane’if: fam of woes opprett, 
Hoary witi caret, and ignorant of reft, 
We find the vital (prings selax'd and worn; 
Thus, thro’ the round of age, to childhood we te- 

turn. Prior. 

I fee, I cried, his woes, a cowntic/strain ; 

Dfee his trices o'erwhelta'd beneath the main. 


Pope's Odygey. 


Dinn:. 
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COUNTRY. 2. f. [contrée, Fr. contrata, 
Low Latin; fuppofed to be contracted 
from conterrata. ' 

1. Atract of land; a region, as diftinguih- 
ed from other regions. 

They require: to be examined concerning the 
defcriptions of thofe countries of which they wou!d 
Ibe informed. í Spratt. 

2. The parts of a region diftant from ci- 
ties or Courts ; rural parts, 

Would I a houfe for happinets creét, 

Nature alone fhould be the architcét ; 
She 'd build ie more convenient than great, 
And doubtlefsin the country chufe herfeat. Cowky. 

1 fee them hurry from country to town, and then 
from. the cown back again into the country. Spett. 

3. The place which any man inhabits, or 
in which he at prefent refides. 

Sead_out ‘more horfes, {kirre the country round, 
Hang thofe that talk of fear. Skakefp. Macbeth. 

4- The place of one’s birth; the native 
foil. 

The king fet on foot a reformation in the orna- 
ments and advantages of our country's Ofrar. 

O fave my coustry, heav`ol fhali be your iat. 

Pope. 


5. The inhabitants of any region. 
All the country, in a general voice, 
Cried hate upon him; all their pray’rs and love 
Were feton Hereford. Sbhake/peare’s Henry IV, 


Co’unTRY. adj. 
1. Ruftick ; rural; villatick; . 

‘Cannot a coxntry wench know, that, having 
received a fhilling trom one that owes her three, 
and.a-fhilling alfo from another that owes her 
three, the remaining debts in each of their hands 
are cqual ? Locke. 

I never meant any other, than that Mr. Trot 
fhouldconfine himfelt to country dances. Speéater. 
He comes no neatersto.a politive, clear ideaiuf a 
politive infinite, than the country fellow had of the 
water which was yct to pals the channel of the 
river where be ftood, a Locke. 
Talk but with coun’ry people, or young people, 
and you fhall find that the notions they apply this 
name to, are fo odd, that nobody can imagine they 
were taught by a rational man. Locke. 
A country gentleman, learning Latin. in the 
univerfity, removes thence to his manfion-houfe. 
Locke. 
The low mechanieks of a ccuntry town do fome- 
what outdo him. Locke. 
Come, we'lle’en to our country feat repair, 
Tie,native home of innocence and love. | Norris. 


z. Of an intereft oppofite to that of courts : 
as, the country party. . 
3. Peculiar to a region or people. 


She laughing the cruel tyrant to fcorn, fpakte 
in her counery language. 2 Maccabees, vii. 27. 
4. Rude; ignorant; untaught. 
We make a ~«ztfry man dumb, whom we will 
not allow to {peak but-by the rules of grammar. 
Dryden's Dufrefrey., 


Cofunrarman. x. f. [from country and 


man. | 
1. One born jin the fame country, or track 
of ground. Locke. 


bec, who comes here? 
My countryman; but yet I know him not. 
Shakcfpiare's Mackerb. 
Homer, great bard! fo fate oruain'd, arole; 
And, bold as. were this countrymen in tight, 
Saatch'd their fair ations frm degrading prole, 
Andi fer tacir bartie in eterual ligtiz. Prior. 
TherBritith toliiers aét with greater vigour un- 
der the concuét ot one whom they do not confider 
only as.their leader, but as their countryman. 
Addijon on the War, 


2. A ruftick 3 one that inhabits the rural 
parts. 


cou 
All that have bufinefs to the court, and all 
countrymen coming up to the city, leave their wives 
in the country. Graunt. 
3. A farmer; a hufbandman. 
A countryman took aboar in his corn. L’Efir. 
Co'unty. n.f. [comté. Fr. comitatus, La- 
tin.] È 
1. A fhire; that is, a circuit or portion 
of the realm, into which the whole land 
is divided, for the adminiftration of 
juftice ; fo that there is no part’ of the 
kingdom but what lieth within fome 
county, Every county is governed by a 
yearly officer, called a fheriff, who puts 
in execution all the commands and judg- 
ments of the king’s courts. Of thete 
counties four are termed county-pala- 
tines, as that of Lancafter, Chefer, 
Durham, and Ely. A county-palatine 
is a jurifdition of fo high a nature, 
that the chief governors of thefe, by 
{pecial charter trom the king, fent out 
all_writs in their own name, and did 
all things touching juftice as abfolutely’ 
as the prince himielf, only acknowledg- 
ing him their fuperior and fovercign. 
But this power has, by a ftatute in 
Henry VIII.-his time, been much a- 
bridged. There are likewife counties 
corporate, which are certain cities or an- 
cient boroughs upon which our princes 
have thought good: to Deftow extraordi- 
nary liberties. Of thefe London is one, 
York another, the city of Chefter a 
third, and Canterbury a fourth. And 
to thefe may be added many more; as 
the county of the town of Kingftoh upon 
Hull, the county of the town of, Haver-- 
fordweit, and the county of Litchfield. 
County is, in another fignification, ufed 
for the county-court. Coavell. 
Dilcharge your powers unto their feveral cownties, 
As we will ours. Shake/peare’s Herry IV. 
He crugkt his death the laf county teflinnsy 
wheté he would goto fee juftice. done to a poor” 
widow-woman, and her fatherlefs children. 


Addifsn's Spefater. 
2. An earldom. 
3. [Compté.] A count; alord. Now wholly 
obfolete. 
The gallant, young, and/noble gentleman, 
The county Paris.  Shak:/pesre’s Romeo and Fu liet, 
He made Hugh Lupus cogrty palatine of Chefter, 
and gave that earldom to him and his heirs, to hold 
o the fame ita liberé ad gladium, ficut rex tenchat Ang- 
liam ad corsnamt. Duvies. 
COUPEE, n. f. [French] A motion in 
dancing, when one leg is a little bent 
and fufpended from the ground, and with 
the other a motion is made forwards. 
Chambers. 


COUPLE. m A (couple, Fr. copula, Lat.) 
1. Achain or tic that holds dogs together, 
Aili keco my table-ttund where 
I lodge my wile #1 il go in couples witb her, 
Than when J tezi and fee no further trut her. T 
. , Sbekeiprures 
Ti is in fome fort with friends a3 it is with dogs 
in couples ; they fhould be of the fame fize and 
humour. ) LD’Efirange. 
2.’ Two; a brace. 
He was taken up by a ccuple of thepherds, and 
by them brought to life again. Sidney. 
A fchoolmafter, who fhall teach my ton and 
yours, I will provides yea, though the three do ont 
me a coupleot hundezd pounds. Ale hi 
SALES 


AAC OAM» 


a pince 
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A piece of chryftal inclofed a couple of drops, 
which looked like water when they were thaken, 
‘though perhaps they are nothing but bubbles of air. 
Addifon on Italy. 
By adding one to one, we have the complex idea 
of a couple. Locke. 
3. A male and his female. 
‘Su thall all che couples three, 
¡Ever true in loving be. Shak. Midf. Nizbt’s Dr. 
Oh! alas! 
J loft a couple, that *twixt heaven and earth 
Might thus have ftood, begetting wonder, as 
Yourgracious euple do.  Sbake/p. Winter's Tale. 
1 havc read of a feigned commonwealth, where 
` the married couple are permitted, before they con- 
tract, to feeone another naked. Bac. New Atlantis. 
~ He faid: the careful comple join their tears, 
nd then invoke the gods with pious prayers. 
Dryden. 
All fucceeding generations of men are the pro- 
‘geny of one primitive couple. — Bentley’s Sermcns. 


To Coupe. v. a. [copulo, Latin.} 
1. To chain together. 
Huntfman, J charge thee, tender well my hounds; 
And couple Clowder with the deep-movuth'd Brach. 
Me Shakefpeare. 
2, To Join one to another. 
What greater ills have the heavens in ftore, 
Tocouple coming harms with forrow paft. Sidney. 
And wherefoe'er we went, like Juno’s fwans, 
Still we went ccupled and infeparable. 
Shake/peare’s As you like it. 
Put the taches into the loops, and couple the tent 
together that it may be one. Exodus, xxvi. 11. 
They behold your chafte converfation coupled 
with fear. 1 Peter, iii. 2. 
Their concernments were fo coupled, that if 
Mature had not, yet their religions would have 
made them brothers. South. 
That man makes a mean figure in the eyes of 
reafon, who is meafuring fyllables and coupling 
rhimes, when he fhould be mending his own foul, 
and fecuring his own immortality. Pepe. 


3, To marry; to wed ; to join in wedlock. | 


I thall rejoice to fee you fo coupled, as may be 
fit both for your honour and your fatisfaction. 

Sidney. 

I am juft going to afit with the archbithop, in 

degrading.a parfon who couples all our beggars, by 

which 1 fhail'make one happy man. Swift. 


To Co’urre. van. To join in embraces. 
Waters in Africa being rare, divers forts of 
beafts come from feveral parts to drink 3. and fo 
‘being refrethed, fall to couple, and many timet with 
Several kinds. Bacon. 
y Thou, with thy lufty crew, 
Caft wanton eyes on the daughters of men, 
And coupled with them, and begot a race. 
Milton`s Paradife.Regain'd. 
That great variety of brutes in Africa, is by 
reafon of the mecting together of brutes of feveral 


„ fpecies, at water, and the promifcuous couplings of | 


males and females of feveral fpecies. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
After this alliance, 
Lit tigers match with hinds, and wolves with 
theep, 
And every creature couple with his foe. 
Dryden's Spanifb Friar. 
Coupre-BEGGAR. nef [couple and beg- 
. gar.) One that makes it his bufinefs to 
marty beggars to each other. 
No couple-Legger in the land 
E’er join'd fuch numbers hand in hands 
Courter. n.f. [French.] 
1a Two verfes.; a pair of rhimes: 
_ . Then would they cat away their pipes, and 
holding hand in hand, dance by the only cadence 
of their voices, which. they would ufe.in fingin 
fone Mhort couplets, whereto the-one half begin- 
nicg, the other half fhould anfwer. Sidney. 
‘Then at the laft, an only couplet fraughe 
Wath som: unmeaning thing they call a thought ; 


Swift. 
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A needlefs Alexandrine ends the fongs 

That, like a wounded {nake, drags its flow length 
along. Pope. 

la Pope I cannot read a line, 
But with a figh 1 wih it mine; 
When he can in one couples fix 
More fenfe than I can do in fix, 
Ic gives me fuch a jealous fit, 
I cry, pox take him and his wit! 
2. A pair, as of doves, 

Anon, as patient as the female: dove, 
Ere that her golden ccuplets are difclos’d, 
His filence will fit drooping. Shake/peare’s Hamlet. 

CO’URAGE. n. f. [courage, Fr. from cor, 
Latin.) Bravery ; active fortitude ; {pi- 
rit of enterprize. 

The king-becoming graces, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 
I have no rclith of them Shake{peare’s Macheth. 
Their difcipline 
Now mingled with their courage. Shak. Cymbeline. 
Hope arms their courage; from their tow’'rs 
they throw 
Their darts with double force, and drive the foe. 
Dryden. 

Coarage, that grows from conftitution, very often 
forfakes a man when he has occafion for it; and 
when it is only a kind of inftiné in the foul, it 
breaks out on all occafions, without judgment or 
difcretion, That courage which arifes from the 
fenfe of our duty, and from the fear of offending 
Him that made us, aéts always in an uniform 


Swift. 


manner, and according to the dictates of right rea- |` 


fon. Addifon’s Guardian. 
Nothing but the want of common. courage was 
the caufe of their misfortunes. Swift. 

Coura’ceous: adj. [from courage. ]} 

1. Brave; daring ; bold; enterprizing ; 
adventurous; hardy; ftout. 

And he that is courageous among the mighty, 

_ fhall flee away naked in that day. Amos, ii. 16. 

Let us imitate the courageous example of Sr. 
Paul, who chofe then.to magnify his office when 
ill men confpired’to leffen ite Atterbury. 

2. It is ufed ludicroufly by Shake/peare for 
Outrageous. 

He is very couragecus mad, about his throwing 
into the water. Shakefpeare. 

Coura’ceousty. adv. [from courageous.) 
Bravely; ftoutly ; boldly. 

_ _ The king the nextday prefented him battle upon 
the plain, the fields there being open and cham- 
paign: the earl couragecufly came down, and joined 
battle with him. Baccn’s Henry VIL. 

Coura’Geousness, 2. f. [from coura- 
geous.). Bravery ; boldnefs 5 fpirit ; .cou- 
rage. 

Nicdnor hearing of the manlinefs and the coura- 


geoufnefs that they had to fight forstheir country, 


durft not try the matter by the fword. 
2 Maccabees, xiv.18. 

COURANT... bn J. [courazte, Fr.] + See 

Coura’Nto.§ CORANT. 

‘1. A nimble dance. 

Vil like amaid the better, while Ihave a 
tooth in my head: ‘why, he is able to lead her a 
COMTANI 06 Shake/peare. 

2. Any thing that fpreads quick, as a pa- 
per-of news. 

To Cours. v. n. [courber, French.] To 
bend; to bow ; to ftoop in fupplication. 
Not in ufe. 

In the fatnefs of thefe purfy times, 
Virtue itfelf of: vice muft pardon beg, 
Yea, courb and woo, for leave to do it good. 
Skakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

COURIER” m S- (courier, 
meflenger fent in halte; an exprels ;-a 
runner. 

J met a ecurier, one mine ancient friend. 

Shahke/pears's Titicn. 


rench.] +A |, 
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This thing the wary bafa well perceiving, by 
fpeedy couriers advertifed Solyman of the enemy's 
purpofe, requefting him with all {peed to repair 
with his army to Tauris. Knolles's Hiffory. 

COURSE, 2./. [courfe, Fr. curfus, Latin.) ` 
1. Race ; career. 
And fome fhe arms with finewy force, 
And fome with iwiftnefs.in the courfe.  Cowleya 
Paffage from place to place; progrefs. 
To this may be referred, the courfe of a 
river. 

And when we had finithed our courfe from 
Tyre, we came to Ptolemais. AEs, xXie Te 
A light, by which the Argive fquadron fteers 

Their filent ceurfe to Lium’s well known fhore. 
k Denbam. 
3.-Tile; a&t of running:in the fs. 

But this hot knight was ‘cooled with a fall, : 
which, at the third cour/e, he received of Phalan- 
tus. A ' Sidneya; 

4. Ground on which a race is run. 

§. Track or line in which a fhip fails, or 
any motion is performed. 

6. Sail; means by-which the courfe is 
performed. 

To the courfes we have devifed ftudding-fails, » 
fprit-fails, and top-fails. , Raleigh's Effays. + 

7. Progrefs from one gradation to another ; 
procefs. 

When the ftate of the controverfy is plainly 
determined, it muft not be altered by another 

_ difputant in the courfe of the difputation. Watts. 
8. Order of fucceffion: as, every one in: 
bis courfe. 

If any man fpeak in an unknown tongue, let it 
be by two, or at the moft by three, and that by. - 
courfe; and let one interpret. 1 Cor. xiv. 27. 


2. 


9. Stated and orderly method, or manner. . 


If the live long, 
And in the end mect the old’courfe of) death, 
Women will all turn monfters... Shak. King Leara’ 
The duke cannot deny the courfe. of law. 
Shakefpeare. . 
If God, by his revealed declaration, fir gave 
rule to any man, he, thar will claim by that title, , 
muk have the fame: pofitive grant of God for his” 
fucceffion ; for, if it has not direĉted the courfe of 
its defcent and conveyance, no body can fucceed to 
this title of the firft ruler. Locke. 
10. Series .of- fucceiive and methodical 
procedure. 
The glands did refolve during her ccurfe of 
phyfick, and fhe continweth very well to this day. 
Wfeman's Surgerye 
1r.. The elements of an art exhibited and. 
explained, in a methodical feries. Hence 
our. coxr/es of philofophy, anatomy, chy- 
miftry, and mathematicks. Chambers. 
12. Conduct ; manner of proceeding. 
Grittus perceiving the danger he was in, began 
to doubt with himfelf what courfe were beft for 
him to take. Knolles. 
That worthy deputy finding nothing but a com=s 
mon mifery, took the beft cearfe-he poilibly could 
to eftablifh a commonwealth in Ireland. 
Davies on Irelands 
He placed commiffioners there, who governed 
it only in a courfe of difcretion, part martial, part 
civil. . Davies on Ireland. 
Give willingly what I'can take by force ; 
~ And know, obedience is your fateft courfe. 
Dryden's Aurenguthes ~ 
But.if a right courfe be taken with children, , 
there will not be fo much need os common rewards 
~ and panifhments. Locke. = 
“Tis time we'fhould decree 
What.courfe to take. SAddifon's Cato. ~ 
The fenate obferving how, in all contentions, 
they were forced to yield to the tribunes and peo. 
ple, thought it their wifelt ccurfe to give way alfo 
to Ume. Swift. 


13, Method. 


Cow 


13; Method of life; train of ations, 
A woman of fo working’a mmm; and fo vehe- 
„ment fpirits, as it was Mappy fhe took agood courje; 
or otherwife it'would have beensterrible. Sidney. 
His addi€tion was to courfes vain 5 
‘His companies unletter'd, rude, and thallow ; 
His hours’ fili*d up with riots} banquets, fportse 
A DaS : Slakefpeare's Henry V. 
Az the dropfy-man, the nyore ne drinks, the 
drier he is, and the more he {till defires to drink ; 
even fo a finner, the more he fins, the “pter is he 
to fin, and more defirous to keep ftill a courfe in 
wickednefs.. . . Perkins. 
~ Men will fay; 
That beauteous Emma vagrant cozrfes tooks 
Her father’s houfe,and civil life torfack. . Prior. 
14. Natural-bent; uncontrolled will. 
It is beft to:leave nature to her courfe, who is the 
fovereign phyfician in moft difeafes. Temple. 
u- Soevery fervant took his cour/e, 
And, bad at firft, they all grew worfe. 


Catamenia. 


Prior. 


~~ 


5: 
* tion, dropfy, orfome other dangerous difeafe. 


16: Orderly ftructure. 
The tongue detileth the whole-body, and fetteth 
on fire the cour/e of nature.: James, iii. 6. 
37. [In architeéture.] A continued range 
of ftones, level or of the fame height, 
throughout the whole length of the build- 
ing, and not interrupted by any aper- 
ture. Harris. 


18. Series of confequences. 
1g.- Number of dithes feton at‘once upon 
the table. 
Worthy Sir, thou bleed’ ft: 
Thy exercife hath been too violent 
For a fecond courfe of fight. Sbake/p. Ccriclanus. 
Then with a fecond courfe the tables load, 
And with full chargers offer tothe god. Dryd. En. 
-You are not to wath your hands till alter you 
have fent up your fecond ccurfe. 
Swift's Direfions to thé Cook. 
So quick retires each flying cour/e, you'd fwear 
Sancho’s dread doftor and his wand were there. 


Pope. 


Harve cn Confumptions. f 


20. Regularity ; fettled rule: 


21. Empty form. 
Men tatk as if they believed in God, but they 
live asif they thought there.was.none} their vows 
and promifcs are no more than words of courfe. - 


L'Efirange. 
22. Of courfe. By confequence. 

With a mind unprepoileffed by doétors and com- 
meniators of any tect, whofe reafonings, interpre- 
tation, and language, which J have been ufed to, 
will of courfe make all chime that way ; and make 
another, and perhaps the genuine, meaning, of the’ 
author, feem harfh, trained, and uncouth to me. 

i Locke. 
23. Of courfe. By fettled rule. | 

Serife is of ccurfe annex'd to wealth and power; 
No mufe is proof againft a golden fhower. Garth. 

Neither fhail, 1I be fo far wanting to myfelf, as 
not to defirew patent, granted of cexrfoto all ufeful 
prejeCtors. Swift. 

To Course. v.a. [from the noun. } 
1. To hunt; to purfue. 
‘The big round tears 
Ccurs’d one another down his innocent nofe 
In piteous chafe. Shakefpeare’s As you like it, 
The kicgis hunting the deer; 1 am ccurfin 
my f{elf. Shaxefpeare’s Loves Labour Lif 
Where `z the thane of Cawdor? 
We ccurs'd himar the heels, and had a purpofe 
To be his purveyor. Shakefpeare's Mucheth. 
2 To purfue with dogs that hunt.in view.. 

Ye would be tried alfo in flying of hawks, or 

in.ceurfirg of a dcer, or hart, with greyhounds. 
Bucon’s Natural Hifterys 
: 


The ftoppage of women’s courfes, if not faddenly | | 
looked to, fets them undoubtedly into a confump- f 


cou 
' Lam continually ftarting hares for you to courfe ; 
we were certainly cut out for one another; for 
my temper quits an amour juit where thine takes 
| itup. Congreve’s Old Bachekr. 
3. To put to fpeed ; to force to run. 
When they have an appetite 
To venery, let them not drink nor eat, 
And cowrfe them oft, and tire them in the heat. 
May's Virgil. 
To Course. wv. n. Torun; toroveabout. 
Swift as quickfilver it courfes through 
The nat’ral gates and alleys of the body. 
Shakefpeare’s Hamler. 
The blood, before cold.and fettled, left the liver 
white and»pale, which is the badge of pufillanimity 
and cowardice; but the fherris warmsit, and makes 
it courfe trom the inwards to the parts extreme. 
Sbakefpeare's Henry IV. 
She did fo cowrfe o'er my exteriours, with {uth 
a greedy intention, that the appetite of her eye did 
{cem to feorch me up like a burning glafs. 
Shakefpcare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 
Ten brace and more of greyhounds, {nowy fair, 
And. tall as Rags, ran loofe, and cours'd around his 
chair. Dryden. 
All, at once 
Relapfing quick, as quickly re-afcend 
And mix, and thwart, extinguith, and‘renew, 
All ether courfing in a maze of light. ` 
Thomfon's Autumn. 


Co’urser. m fe [from courfe; courfer, 
French. ] 
1. A fwift horfe ; a war horfe: a word 
not ‘ufed' in profe. 
He proudly pricketh on his cowsfer ftrong, 


And Atin ay him pricks with ipurs of fhame and P 


wrong. Spenfer. 
Then to his abfent gueft the king decreed 
A pair of courfers, born of heav'nly breed ; 
Who from their noftrils breath'd etherial fire, 
Whom Circe tol? from her celeftial fire. 
Dryden's neid. 
Th" impatient courfer pants in every vein, 
And, pawing, feems to beat the diftant plain ; 
Hills, vales, and floods appear already crofs'd, 


Andy ere he ftartsy a thoufand fteps are loft. Pope. f 


2. One who puriues, the {port of courfing 
hares. 

A leafh is a leathern. thong, by. which a fal- 
coner holdshis hawk, or a courfer leads his.grey- 
hound. Hanmer. 

COURT. #. f. [cour, Fr. koert, Dut. curtis, 
low Latin. ] 
1. The place where the prince refides ; the 


palace. 
Here dv you keep ahundred kniglits and fquires, 
Men fo diforderly, fo debauch'd and bold, 
That this our courty infected with their manners, 
Shews like a riotous inn ; .epicurifm: and luft 
Make it more like a tavern, or a brothel, 
Than a grac`d palace. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
It fhall be an-habitation of dragons, and a court 
for owls. Taiah, xxvi. 13. 
Hie exaftnefs, that every man {hould have his 
due, was fuch, that you would think he had never 


=, feen a cour: : the politenefs with which this junice 


was adminiftered, would convince you he never 

had lived out of one. Prior's Dedication. 
A-fuppliant to your royal court 1 come. 

Pope's Odviffey. 

2. The hall or chamber where jutftice is 


adminiftered. 


Are you acquainted with the difference 
That holds this prefent queftion inthe court ? 
Shakelpeare. 
St. Paul being brought unto the higheft court in 
Athens, to give an account of the doétrine he had 
preached concerning Jeius and the refurreétion, 
took occafion to imprint on thofe mazifrates a 
future fate. Atterbury. 


3- Open {pace before a houfe. 
` You muit have, before you come to the front, 
threc¢ GGurts > A Bice cour! pain, wiih aiwall abous 


Cou 

it; a fecond court of the fame, but more garnitheds 
with little turrets, or other embellithments, upon 
the wall; and a third court, to fquare with the 
front, not to be built but inclofed with a naked 
wall. Bacon, 

Suppofe it were the king’s bedchamber, vet the 
meanei{t man inthe tragedy muft come and difpatch 
his bufinets, rather than in the lobby or court yard 
(which is fitter for him) for fear the ftag: fhould 
be cleared, and the fcenes broken. Dryden. 


4. A {mall opening inclofed with houfes, 


and paved with broad ftones, diftinguifh. 
ed from a itreet. 

5. Perfons who compofe the retinue of a 
prince. 


Their wifdom was fo highly efteemed, that: 


fome of them were always employed to follow the 
courts of their kings, to advife them. Temple. 


6. Perfons who. are affembled for the ad- 


miniftration of juftice. 


\ 


7. Any jurifdiction, military, civil, or ec-: 


clefiaftical. 
If any noife or foldier you perceive 
Near to the wall, by fome apparent fign 
Let us have knowledge at the court of guard. 


Shak«{peare’s Henry N Is. . 


The archbifhop 
Of Canterbury, accompanied with other 
Learned and reverend fathers’of his order, 
Held a late court at Dunftable. 
I have at laft met with the proceedings of the 
court baron, held in that behalf. Speflatore 
8. The art of pleafing ; the art of infinua- 


tion. 
Hinithe prince with gentle court did board. 


Spenfere 


Haft thou-been never bafe > Did love ne’er bend 
Thy frailer virtue, to betray thy friend ? 
Flatter me, make thy ccurt, and fay it did ; 
Kings in a crowd would have their vices hid. 
Dryden's Aurengztbe. 
Some fort of people, placing a great part of 
their happinefs in {trong drin% are always forward 


to malce court tomy young mafter, by offering that ° 


which they love beft themfelves. Locke. 

1 have been confidering why poets have fuch 
ill fuccefs in making their court, fince they are 
allowed to be the greateft and beft of all flatterers ; 
the defect is, that they flatter only in print or in 
writing. f Swift-to Ger 

9. It is often ufed in compofition in moit 
of its fenfes. 

To Court. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To woo ; to folicit a woman to marriage. 

Follow a fhadow, it flies you 5, 

Seem to fy it, it will purfue : 
So court a mittrefs, the dchies you 5 
Let her alones:the will court yous Ben Fon/. Force 

Fir’d with her love, and with ambition led, 

The neighb’ring princes. court her nuptial bed. 
Dryden's AEncid, 

Alas! Sempronius, would(t thou talk of love 
To Marcia, whilft her father’s life's in danger? 
Thou might ft as wellcourt the pale‘trembling vettal, 
While the beholds the holy flame expiring. 

Addifon’s Cato) 

Ev’n now, when filent (Corn is all they gain, 

A thoufand court you, though they courtein vain. 
Pope: 
z’. To folicit ; to feek. 

Their own eate and fatisfadtion would quickly 
teach children’ to court ‘commendation, and avoid 
doing what they found condemned, ~ 

Locke on Education, 

3. To flatter ; to endeavour to pleafe. 
Court-cHarrain.n./. [court and chap- 
fain.) One who attends the sking. to 


celebrate the holy offices. 
The maids of honour have, been fully Coavinced 
by a famous court-chaplain. Uift 
COURT-DAY. 1. fa [court and dayi) Day 
On which jugice is folemaly omer aw 
The 


Shak. Henry VIII, | 


coU 


The judge took time to deliberate, and the next 
court-day he fpoke. Arbuthnor and Pope. 


COURT-DRESSER. n. f. [court and dreffer. 
One that dreffes the court, or perions o 


rank ; a flatterer. 

There are many ways of fallacy; fuch arts of 
giving colours, appearances, and refemblances, by 
this cowrt-drefer, fancy. Locke. 

Court-ravour. m.f. Favours or bene- 


fits beftowed by princes. 

We part with the bleffings of both worlds for 
pleafures, courtfavours, and. commiffions; and at 
laft, when we have fold ourfelves to our lufts, we 
grow fick of our barga.n. L Eftrange- 

COURT-HAND. n fe [court and hand.) 
The hand or manner of writing afed in 
records and judicial proceedings. l 

Hé can make obligations, and write court-band. 

Shakespeare. 

Courr-tapy. n. f. [court and lady.\- A 
lady converfant or employediin court., 

The fame tudy, long continued, is as intole- 
rable to them, as the appearing long in the fame 
clothes or fathion is to a court-/ady. Lecke. 


Co'uRTEoUSs. adj. [courtois, French. ] Ele- 
ant of manners; polite; well-bred; 


full of acts of refpet. 

He hath deferved worthily of his country; and 
hisafcent is not by fuch eafy degrees, as thofe who 
have been fupple and courteous to the peopie. 

i Sbakefpeare`s Coriclanus. 

They are one while courte-us, civil, and-oblig- 
ing; but, within a fmall time after, are fuperci- 
lious, tharp, troublefome, fierce, and exteptiaus. 

South. 
Co’urTEousLy. adv. [from) courteous. | 
Refpectfully ; civilly-; complaifantly. 

He thought them to be gentlemen of much 
moe worth than their habits bewrayed, yet he'let 
them ceurtecufly pals. Wotton. 

Whilft Chriit was upon earth, he was not only 
eafy of accefs, he did not only courteoufly receive 
all that addreffed themfelves to him, but alfo did 
not difdain himfelf to travel up and down the coun- 

y» Calamy”s Sermons. 
Alcinous, being prevailed upon by the glory of 
his name, entertained him ccurtcoufly. Broome. 
Co’urteousness. 2. f. [from courteous.) 
Civility ; complaifance. 
Co’urTESAN. } n. f. [cortifana, low La- 
Co’urrezan. $ tin.) A woman of the 
town; a proftitute ; a ftrumpet. 

?Tis a brave night to covl a courtezan. 

e Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Withthem there are no itews, no diflolute novfes, 
no courtefansy nor any thing of that kind; nay they 
wonder, with deteftation, at you in Europe, which 
permit fuch things. Bacen's New Atlantis. 

The Corinthian is a column lafcivioufly decked 
Lke 2 courtezan. I crton. 

Charixus, the brother of Sappho, in love with 
Rhodope the courtexan, tpent his whole eftate upon 
her. Addijon. 

Co’urntesy. n. f. [cokrteifie, Fr. cortefia, 
Italian. ] Rap 
a. Elegance of manners ; civility ; com- 


plaifance. 
" Sir, you are very welcome to our houfe : 
Je muft appear in other ways than words, 
Therefore J {cant this breathing conrielye — ; 
Sbakefpeare's Merchant cj Venice. 
Who have feen his eftate, his hoipitality, his 
courtefy to, itrangers. Peacham. 
He, who was compounded of all the elements 
of affability and courtefy towards all kind ot pple, 
brought himlelf to a habit of negle, and even 
of rudenefs, towards the queen. Clarendon. 
Courtefy is fooner found in lowly fhades 
With fincky ratters, than in:tap ttry halls, 
And courts of princes, whence it firit was nam'd. 


Miler. 


2. An att of civility or refpect. 


3. The reverence made by women. 


cou 


So gentle of condition was he knowns 
That through the court his courtefy was blown. 
Dryden's Fables. 


You fpurn`d me fuch a day ; another time 
You call'd me dog ; and, for thefe courtefiesy — 
I'll lend you thus.much money. 

Shakefpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

Repofe you there, while I to the hard houfe 
Return, and force their {canted courtely. l 

Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
When I was laft at Exeter, 
The mayor in courtey thew'd me the caftle. 
Shokefpeare’s Richard Ul. 
Sound all the lofty inftruments of war, 
And by that mufick let us all embrace; 
For heav'n to earth fome of us never thall 
A fecond time do fuch aconrtefy. 
? i Sbukefpeare's Henry IV. 

Other ftates, affuredly, cannot be juftly accufed 
for not ftaying for the firft blow; or for not ac- 
cepting Polyphemus's courtey, to be the lait thar 
ihall be eaten up. Bacon. 


Some country girl, {carce to'a court fy bred, 
Would I. much rather than Cornelia wed ; 
If, fupercilious, haughty, proud, and win, 
She brought her father’s triumphs in her train. 
Dryden's Yuvenal. 
The poor creature was as full of courtefies 23 if 
I had been her godmother: the truth on `t is, 1 
endeavoured to make her look fomething Chrif- 
tian-like. Congreve's Old Bachelor. 
4. A tenure, not of right, but by the fa- 
vour of others; as, 1o bold upon ccurtely. 
çe COURTESY of England. A tenure by 
which, if a man marry an inheritance, 
that is, a woman feifed of land, and get- 
teth a child of her that comes alive into 
the world, though both the child and 
his wife die forthwith, yet, if fhe were 
in poffeffion, fhall he keep the land dur- 
ing his life, and is called tenant. per 
legem Anglia, or by the courte/y of Eng- 
land. owell, 
To Co’urresy. ven. [from the noun. ] 
t. To perform an act of reverence: it is 
now only ufed of women. 
Toby approaches, and courr’fics there to me. 
À Shake/peare. 
The pretty traffickers, 
That peat to them, do them reverence. : Shak. 
z. To make a reverence in- the manner 
of ladies. whe J 
if 1 fhould »mect her in. my way, 
We hardly:court'jy to cach other: 
Co’vetrers a.f. [from court. | 
1. One that'frequents or attends the courts 
of princes. | 
He hath bees acourtier, he fwears. 
If any man doubts that, let him put me to my 
purgation. «I have trod a meafure; 1 kave flattered! 
a lady [have been politick with my friend, fmootir 
with mine enemy; | have undone three taylors ; 1 
have had. four quarrels, and like to have foughs 
one. Sirakefpeare’s As you Tike it. 
You are a Battering hoy ; now, I fee you"! be a 
Courter. Shakelpeare’s Merry raves of Windjer. 
You know] am no courtier, nor werled in.ftatc- 
affairs. Bacer. 
The principal figure in a picture, is like atking 
among His courtiers, Who ought to-dim the luftre of 
his attendants. Dryden, 
2. One tnat courts or folicits the favour of 
another. 


Prior. 


i 


What 
Made thee, ali honour'd, honech Roman Brutus,’ 
With the aim'd reft, cour? &rs of beautcuus freedom, 
To drench the capitol? SLakefp.-Anrony and Clecf-. 
There was not among all our’princes a greater 
ceurtier of the people than Richard HI; inot out 
of teary but wildom. Suckling. 


cow 


Co’urtine.» See CURTAIN. . ~. 
Co’urtuike. adj. [court and like.]. Ele- 


| gant; polite. 

| «Our Englith tongue is, I will not fay as facred 

| as the Hebrew, or as learned as the Greek, but as 

| fluent as the Latin, as courteous as the Spanith, as 
courtlike as the French, and as amorous as the 

| Tealian. Camden's Remains. 


Co’uRTLINESS, nef. [from courtly.) Ele- 


gance of manners; grace of mien ; 
complaifance ; civility. 

The flighteft part that you excel in, is courtline/s. 

d Lord Digby to Sir Kentlm Digby. 


Co’urtiine. a. f: [from courts) A cour- 


tier ; a retainer toa court. 


Courtling, rather thou fhould'tt utterly i 


Difpraife my work, than praife it froftily. 
Ben Fonjon. 
Co’urtiy.adj. [from court. } Relating or 
retaining to the court; elegant ; {oft ; 
flattering. Ba 
In our own. time (excufe fome courtly trains), 
No.whiter page than Addifon's remains. Pope. 
Cot TE ys adv. Inthe manner of courts 5 
elegantly. | 
They can produce nothing fo courtly writ, or 
which exprefies fo much the converfation of® a 
genueman, as Sir John Suckling. EF. 
Dryden ca Dramatick Petry. 
Co’urrsnip. nif. [fromcourti] = 
vs The at of folicitwng favour.) o i 
He paid his courtfhip with the crewd, «~ j 
As far as modeft pzide a!low`d. Swift. 
2. The {olicitation.of a woman to mar- 
riage. Pos. orgy x i 
Be merry, and employ your chicfeft thoughts 
To ccur:fhip, and fuch fair oftents of love, 
As thall conveniently become you there. 
7 Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Verice. 
In tedious cour:/bip we declare our pain, 
. And ere we kindnels find, Art mcer difdain. à 
‘Dryden's Indian Empercre 
Every man in the time of courtfhip, and in the 
firft entrance of marriage, puts on a behaviour like 
my correfpondent's holiday fuit. Addifon’s Guard. 
3. Civility; elegance of manners. 
x My courifkip to an univerlitys 
My modeity I give to foldiers bare ; 
My paticnce to 1 gamefter’s thare. Deane. 


wit ag n. f. {coufin, Fr, confanguincus, 
at. 


11. Any one collaterally related more re- 


moiely than a brother or fitter. 
Macbeth unfeam’d him. 
O valiant coufin! worthy gettleman! Shake/prere. 
Tybalt, my cor;in! © my brother's:child ! 
Unhappy fight! alas, the ölöd js (pli'd 
Of my dear kinfman. Sdakeip. Remenand Juiet 
Thou art, great lori, ny father’s filers fon, 
And coufin german to great Priam’s iced. 
: Ai Shakeipcart’s Trovusard Criffida. 
2. A ttle given’ bythe king to a noble- 
man, particularly to thote of the council. 


COW. ai J: [inthe plural anciently kine, 


koe, Dutch.} The female of the bull; 
the horned animal with cloven feet, kept 
for her milkyand calves. 

We {ee that the horns of oxen and cows, for 
the moft. part, ‘are larger than the:buli’s; which is 
caure by abundance of! noilture, which in the 

. hormsof the bull faleth. Bacon. 

After the fever is diminifaed, afles and goats 
milk may ‘be nectifary; yea, aidietaf cows milk 
alone. OW yi man's Surgerys 

Then, leaving in ithe fields hisogragingw-ee's, » 
He fought bimielt fomeholpitable houle ; 

Good Creton entertain d his godlike gueft. -; 
k Dryden's Fabler 
0 


or kzen, now commonly cows; cu, Sax. 


COW 
To Cow. v. a. [from coward, by contrac- 


tion.] To deprefs with fear; to opprefs 
with habitual timidity. ` 
“Macduff was from his mother’s womb | 
Untimely ripp’d.-——$— % 
‚s A ccurfed ‘be that tongue that tells me fo, ; 
For it hath ccau’d my better partof'man. ` | 
Shukefpeare's Macbeth. 
By reafon of their frequent revolts, they have 
drawn uponithemfeiyes the prefiures of war fo 
often, that it feems to bave fomewhat cowed their 
{pirits. Howwel's Vocal Fore, 
~ For when men hy their wives are coud, 
Their horns of courfe aresunderftood.  Hudibras. 
“Cow-Hern. 2. f. (cow, and hynd, Sax. 4 
Keeper. ] One whofe: occupation is to 
tend cows. ` ` eee 
“Cow-novuse. n. f. [cow and bouje.) ‘The 
houfe in which kine are kept. 

You mutt houfe your milch-cows, that you give 
hay te, in'yaur cow-boufe all night. Mortimer, 

' Cow-LEECH. n. f. (cow and leech.} One 
_who profeffes to cure diftempered cows. 

` Yo Cow-Leecn. v. a. To profefs to cure 
COWS. i ; . 

‘Though there are many pretenders to the art of 
farriering and cevw-/eeching, yet many of them are 
very ignorant, efpecially in the country. 

Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
Cow-weep. a. fe- [cow and. weed.J» A 
fpecies of chervil. 
Cow-wHEAT. n, fe [cow and wheat.] A 
plant. | 
COWARD. 2. f. (coward, Fr. of uncertain 
derivation. } 
rv. A poltroon ; a wretch whofe predomi- 
nant paffion is fear. 

Pyrocles did fuch wonders, beyond belief, as was 
able to lead Mufidorus to courage, though he had 
been born a coward. Sidney. 

There'was a foldier that vaunted, before Julius 
-Czfar, of the hurts he had received*in his’ face. 
C2far, knowing him tobe but acoward, sold him, 
You were beft take heed, next time you runaway, 
how you look back. Bacon. 

Some are brave one days and cowards apother, 
as great captains have often told me, from their 
Own expericnce and obfervation. t «Temple. 

A coward does not always efcape with difgrace, 
but foimetimesallfo be lofes his lite. South. 

Tremble ye noty oh friends! and cotvards fly, 
Doom’dyby the tern Telcmachus todie! -as ; 

Popei: Odry. 


2. It is fometimes ufed in the manner of 


an adjective. wall 
Having more man than wit about me, I drew; 
And rais`d the houfe with loud and ccaward cries. 
Shakefpeare. 
Invading fears repel my, coward joy, f 
Andiills forefecn the prefent blifs deftroy. Prior. 
Co’warvice. nfi [from coward.} Fear; 
habitual timidity ; pufillanimity ; want 
of coarage. 
Certes, Sir knight, ye been too much to blame, 
Thus for to. blot the honour of the dead; 
And with foul cowardice his carcafe hame, 
Wiofe living hands immortaliz’d his name. 
, Fairy Queen. 
Gallant and fearlefs courage will tarn ‘into a 
native and heroick valour, and make them hate 
he ccawardice of doing wrong. Milten on Education. 
None was difyrac’d; for falligg is no thame, 
Ard cowardice alone iv lots of fame : 
The ay knight is fromthe faddle thrown, 
Bue ‘tis the fault of fortune, not his ows. 
> Dryden's Fables. 
7 This great, this holy, this terrible Being, iå pre- 
fent to all our affections; fes evety treacherous 
inclination of our heart to defert his fervice ; and 
treafures up, againn the day of ‘his wrath, the &- 


e Stee ecwardice which deters us from aflerting his | 


2 
ʻ 


2., Mean ; befitting a coward ; proceeding 


Co’warpsuir. n. f. [from coward.] The 


COW 
aufe, which prevails on us to compliment the 
vices, of the great, to appiaud the libertine, and 
laugh with the prophane. Rogers's. Sermons. 
Co‘warpLiness, 2. f. [from cowardly.) 
Timidity; cowardice. ' 
Co'warRDLy, adj. [from coward. ] 
i. Fearful; timorous; pufillanimous. | 
An Egyptian foothf{ayermade Antonius believe 
that his genius, otherwife brave and confident, was 


in the prefence of O€tavius poor and cowardly. 
Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 


from fear. fj 
I do find it cowardly and vile, | 
„For fear of what might fall, fo to prevent 
The'time of life.  “Sbakelpeare"s Julius Cesar. 
Let ail fuch as can enlarge their cunfciencesiike 
hell, and ftyle a ccavardly filence ia’Chrift’s caufe 
difcretion, know, that Chriit will’ one day fcorn 
them. Seuthe 
Co’warDLy. adu. Inthe manner of a 


coward; meanly ; vilely. 

He fharply reproved them as men of no courage, 
who had moft cowardly turned their backs upon 
their enemies. - Knciles. 


- 


character or qualities of a coward ; 
meannefs ; a word not now in ufe. 

A very paltry bov, and more a coward than a 
hare: his difhonefty appears in leaving his friend 


here in neceffity, and denying him; and for his 
cowardfpip, alk Fabian. Shukefpeare. 


To Cower. v. n. [caurrian, Welt; 
courber, Fr. or perhaps borrowed from 
the manner in which a cow. finks on her 
knees.} To fink by bending the knees ; 
to ftoop ; to fhrink. 

Let the pailbe put over the man’s head above 
water,-then he cower down, and the fail be preffed 
down with him. Bacire 

The fplitting rocks cow'r’din the finking fands, 
And would not dafh me.with their ragged Ges. 

; Sbatefpeare. 

As’thus he {pake, each bird’and beaft bebeld, 
Approaching:two and two; thefe cca'ring low 
With blandishment, each bird ttoop'd on his wing. 

Milton. 
vey JOur dame fits cow’ ring o'er a kitchen fire; 
I draw frel air, and nature's works admire.. Dryd. 

Co’wisn. adj. [from Jo cow, to awe. ] 
Timorous ;. fearful ;. mean ; pufillani- 

mous ; cowardly. Not in ufe. 

It is the cowi/b terrour of his fpirit, 

That dares not undertake ; he'll not fecl wrong, 
Which tie him to an anfwer. Shake/p. King Lear. 

Cowxererer. n. f. [cow and keeper.) One 
whofe bufinefs is to keep cows. 

The terms cowkeeper and hogherd are not to i 
ufed inour poetry ; but there are no finer words 
in the Greek language., d Brome. 

COWL. m. /. [cugle, Saxon; cucullus,. 
Latin: J oo ure | 

1 A’ monk’s hood. oh | 

You may imagine that Francis Cornfield dd 
fcratch his elbow, when he had {weetly invented, 
to fignify his name, faint Francis with his friery 
cowl in a cornfield. ~" Cardin 

What differ more; youcry, than crown and cowl ? 
I'll tell-you, ‘friend, a wife man and a fool. Pope. 

2. [Perhaps from cool, ccoler, a veffel in 
whichhot liquor is fet to cool.] A veflel 
in which water is carned on a pole be- 
tween two. 

CowL-srTarFPr. nof. [cowl] and faf] The 
‘fta on which’ a veflel is fupported be- 
‘tween two men. i 
i Mounting him. upanoiaicowl -fafs 

Which (tofing him fomethicg high) 

He apprebcaded to be Pegafus, Suyhfing. 


C OY 
The way by a'cowl-faff is fafer: the taff muft 


have_a bunch in the middle, fomewhat wedge-likes 
and*covered with a foft bolfter. Wifemane 
Co’wsiip. n. f [paralyfs;'cuylippe, Sax. 
as fome think, from their refemblance 
of {cent to the breath of acow ; perhaps 
from growing much in pafture grounds, 

and otten meeting the cow's lip. | 
Cotwflip is alfo called pagil, grows wild in the 
meadows, and-is a {pecies of primrofe. Millere 
He might as well fay, that a cow/lip is a8 white 


as a lily. i Sidney. 
Where the bee fucks, there fuck I; 
In a cow/lip’s bell I lie. Shakefpeare’s Tempe 


Thy little fons 
Permit to range the paftures: gladly they 
Will mow the cow/lip polies, faintly fweet. Philips. 
Cows-LUNGWORT. 2. Je <A {fpecies of 
Mullein. 
Coxcoms. 2. f tire and comb, corrupted 
from cock's- comb.} 
1.. The topoof the head. 

As the cockney did.to the eels, when fhe, put 
them i” \the patty alive; the rapt them o” th’ cox- 
combs with a ftick, and cried, down, wantonsy 
down | Shakcfpeare’s King Lear. 

2. The comb refembling that of a cock, 
which licenfed fools wore formerly in 


their caps. 

There, take my coxcemb : why, this fellow has 
banifhed two of his daughters, and did the third a 
bleffing again his will: if thou followshim, thou 
muft needs wear my coxcomb. Shake/pearce 

3. A top; afuperficial, pretender to 
knowledge or accomplithments. 
1 fent to her, 
By this fame coxcomb that we have.i’ th’ wind, 
"Fokens.and letters, which the did refend. Shake/pe 

l fcorn, quoth fhe, thou coxcomb filly, 
Quarter or council from a foe. Hudibras. 

it is a vanity for every pretending coxcomb to 
make himfclf one of the party {till with his 
betters. L’Eftrangee 

They overflowed with {mart repartees, and were 
only diftinguithed from the intended wits by being 
called. coxcombs, though they deferved not fo fcan- 
dalous a name. Dryden. 

Some’are bewilder'd-in the maze of {chools, 
And fome made coxcombs, nature meant but fools. 

Popes 

4. A kind of red flower. 
Coxco’M1calL. adj. [from coxcomb.| Fop- 
pilh; conceited: a low word, unworthy 


of ufe. 

Becaufe, as he was a very natural. writer, and 
they were without prcjudice, without prepoffeflion, 
without affectation, and without the influence of 
coxcomical, feutclefs cabal, thcy were at liberty to 
receive the imprefiions which things naturally made 
on. their minds. Dennis. 

COY. , adj. (coi, French; from guietus, 
Latin. j 
T. Modeft ; decent. 
afon istas cop as is a maide’s 
He locked pitcoufly, but nought he faid. Chaucer, 
2. Referved; not acceflible; not eaiily 


condefcending to familiarity. 
And vain delight the faw he light did pafe, 
A foe of folly and fmmodeft toy ; 
Sll folenin fad, or ill difdaintul coy. Spencers 
Like Phebus fung the-no lefs am‘rous boy : 
Like Daphne fhe, a3 lovely and ay coy. = Waller. 
At this feafon every imile of the fun, like the 
fmile of a coy lady, is as dear as it is uncommon. 
| Pope. 
, The Nile*s cop fource. Grainger- 
To Coy. v. n. [from the adjective.) 
1. To behave -with referve ; to reject fa- 
miliarity. 
What, coying it again! 
No more ; but make me nappy to my gufty 


That is, without your ftsuggling. Dryd, Ke Arthur. 
Retire! 


COZ 


Retire! I beg you, leave merma 

‘Thus to coy it! 

With one who nine you too! Rowe's Y. Shore. 

2. To make difficulty ; not to condefcend 
willingly. 


If he coy'd 
To hear Cominius fpeak, I'It keep at home. 
Shakefprare’s Coriolanus. 

To Coy. v:a. [for deccy.] Toallure. Not 

in ufe. 

I'll mountebank theit loves, 
Cy Sp A hi from them, and come home be- 
ove 

Of all the trades in Rome. Shake{p. Coriolanus. 
Co’rry. adv. [from coy.] With referve ; 

with difinclination to familiarity. 

‘This Jaid, hisshand he coy/y {natch'd away 
From forth Antinous hand. Chapman's Ody ffey. 

Co'r ness. z. /- [from coy.] Referve ; un- 
willingnefs to become familiar. 

When the fun hath warmed the earth and water, 
three or four male carps will follow a female; 
and fhe putting on a feeming coynefs, they force her 
through weeds and flags. Walton. 

When the kind nymph would coyne/s feign, 
And hides but to be found again. Dryden. 

CO'YSTREL. 2. f. A fpecies of degenerate 
hawk. 

One they might truft, their common wrongs to 

wreak : 
` The mufquet and the coyftrel were too weak, 
Too fierce the falcon. Dryden's Hind and Panther. 
Coz. n. f. A cant or familiar word, con- 
tracted from coufin. 
Be merry, ccz; fince fudden forrow 
Serves to fay thus, fome good*thing comes to- 
Í morrow. Shakefpeare. 
To CO'ZEN. v. a. [To cof is in the old 
Scotch .diale&t, as Junius obferves, to 
chop or change ; whence cozen, to cheat ; 
becaufe in fuch. trafiick there is com- 
monly fraud.] To cheat; to trick; to 
defraud. 


Let the queen pay never fo fully, let the muker- 
mafter view them never fo diligently, let the de- 
puty or gencral look to them never fo exactly, yet 
they can cogen them all. Spenf:r. 

Goring loved no man fo well but that he would 
eczcn him, and expofe him to publick mirth for 
having been coxened. Clarendon. 

He that fuffere a government to be abufed ‘by 
careleffneis or negicét, does the fame thing with 
him that malicioufly and corruptly {ets himiclf to 
cozen it. L'Efirange: 

You are>not obliged to a literal belief of what 
the poet fags; but you are pleafed with the image, 
without being cozened by the fiction. Dryden. 

What if I pleafe to lengthen out his date 
A day, and take a pride to cczca-fate. 

Dryden's Aurengzebes 

Children may be ecxened into a knowledge of the 
letters; and be taught to read, without perceiving 
it to be any thing but a fport. Locke cn Education. 

Co’zenace. n. f. [from cozen.],, Fraud ; 
deceit; artifice; fallacy; trick ; cheat; 
the practice of cheating. 

‘They fay this town is full of cozenage, 

As nimble jugglers that deceive the eye, 
Difguifed cheatcss. Shake/prare. 

Wifdom without honefty is meer craft and cecx- 
erage ; and therefore the reputation of honefty muft 
firit be gotten, which cannot be but by living well : 
a good lite is a main argument. ., Ben Fonf. Dijes 

There's nv fuch: thing as that we beauty call, 

It is mecr cozenage all; 

For though fomc long ago 
Lik'd certain colours mingled fo and fo, 
Tiat doth not tic me now trom chufing new. 


S uckling. 


Imaginary appearances offer themfelves to our 
impatient minds, which entertain thefe counter- 
cits, without the leait {ulpicion of their cozenage. 

Glanville’s Scegfis, 


“CRA 


Strange coz*nage! none would lve pajt years 
again, 
Yet all hope pleafure in what yet remain; 
And from the dregs of life think to receive 
What the firft fprightly running could noc give. | 
Dryden's. Aarcagzche. 
But all thefe are trifles, if we confider the fraud 
and cozenage of trading men and fhopkeepers. , 
Swift. 
Cozener. n. f. [from cozen.] A cheater ; 
a defrauder. 

Indeed, “Sir, there ‘re coxeners abroad, and 
therefore it behoves men tasbe wary. 

Sbakefpeare’s Winter's Tale. 
CRAB. 2. f [cnabba, Sax. krabbe, Dut. 
1. A cruftaceous fih. 

Thofe that cat their fhell are, ithe. lobfter, the 
crab, the crawtifh, the hodmandod or dodman, 
and the tortgife. The old (hells are never found ; 
fo as it is like they fcale off and crumble away by 
degrees. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

The tox catches crab Gf with his tail, which 
Olaus Magnus faith he himfelf was an eye-witnefs 
of. ; Derbam. 


CRA 

2. Sournefs of countenance ; afperity of 
manners. | 

3. Difficulty ; perplexity. 

CRA BE Rs fa 

The poor fih have enemies enough, befide fuch 

unnatural fithermen as otters, the cormorant, and 
the craber, which fome call the water-rate 

: Walton's Argler. 

Crass-eyves. x. /. Whitith bodies, round- 
ed on one fide, and depreffed on *the 
other, heavy, moderately ‘hard, and 
without fmell. They are not the eyes 
of any creature, nor do they belong to 
the crab, but are produced by the.com— 
mon crawfth; the ftones are bred in 
two fepatate bags, one on each fide of 
the flomach. ‘They are alkaline, ab- 
forbent, and in fome degree diuretick. 


Hill. , 


Several perfons had, in vain, endeavoured to 
s Qore themfelves with crabs-cyes. Boyle. 


z. A wild apple ; the tree that bears a] CRACK. x. S. (hraeck, Dutch.] , 


wild apple. 
> Noble ftock 
Was graft with crab-tree flip, whofe fruit thou art. 
Shakefpeare. 
Fetch me a dozen crab-trcee ftaves, and ftrong 
ones ; thefe are but fwitches. Sdak. Henry VUIL 
When roaited crabs hifs in the bowl, 
Then nightly fings the karing owl. Sbake/peare. 
Tell why a graft, taking nourifhment from a 
crab, Rock, fhall have a fruit more nuble than its 
nurfc asd parent. tu hae Taylor. 
3. A peevifh morofe perfon. * are 
4. A wooden engine with three claws for 
launching of thips, or heaving them in- 
to the dock 
ç.. The fign in the zodiack. 
Then parts the Twins and Crab, the Dog divides, 
And Argo's keel, that broke the frothy tides. 
Creech. 
Cras. adj. It is ufed by way of contempt 
for any four or degenerate fruit; as, a 


crab cherry, a crab plumb. 
Becter yleanings their worn foil can boaft 
Than the crab vintage of the neighb'ring coatt. 


Cra’sseDd. adj. [from crab.] 
1. Peevith ; morofe’; cynical ; four. 
A man of years, yet fresh, as mote appear, 
Of fwarth complexion, and of crabbed hue, 
That him full of melancholy did thew. , Spenfer. 
O, the is 

‘Ten times more gentle, than her father's crabbed; 

And he’s compofed of harfhnefs. Sbak. Tempeft. 
2. Harfh; unpleafing. 

That was when ) 
Three crabbed months had four’d themfelves to 
death, 

Ere I could make thee open thy white hand, 

And clepe thyfelf my love. . Shak. Winter's’ Tales 

How charming is divine philofophy 4 
Not harfh and crabbed, as dull fools fuppofe, 

But mufical as is Apollo's lute, “ SP zy 
And a perpetual feaft of neétar’d fweets, * 
Where no crude furteit reigns. 

3. Difficult ; perplexing. 

Befide, he was a threwd philofopher, 
And had read ev'ry text and glofs over 
Whate'er the crabbede? author hath, 

He underftood b' implicit faith. Hudibra:. 

Lucretius had choten a fubject naturally crabbed, 

. Dryden. 

Your crabbed rogues that read Lucretius 

Are againft.gods, you kuow. 


Milton. 


Prior. 
Cra’ BBEDLY. adv. [from crabled.] Pee- 
vifhly ; morofely ; with perplexity. 
Cra’ BBEDNESS. 2. fi [from crabéed.} 
1, Sournefs of tate. 
. 


Phillips. 


Drydes. 


|1., A fudden difruption, by which the 


parts are feparated but a little way from 
each other. 

2.:The chink, fiffure, or vacuity made by 
difruption ; a narrow breach. 

Contufions, when great, do ufually produce a 
fiure or crack of the fkull; either in the fame part 
where the blow was inflitted, or in the contrary 
part. i Wijenan. 

At length it would crack in many places; and 
thofe cracks, as.they dilated, would appear of a 
pretty good, but yet obfcure and dark; fky-coloar. 

Nevoton's Opticks. 
3. The found of any body burfting or fall- 
ing. $ 

If I.fay footh, I muf report they were 
As cannons overcharg'd with double cracks. 

; Shakefpeare’s Macbeth, 

Now day appears, and with the day the king, 
Whole early care had robb'd him of his reft; 

Far off the cracks of falling houfes ring, 

And fhricks of fubjects pierce his tender brcaft. 
í Dryden. 
4. Any fudden and quick found. 
A fourth ?—ftart eye ! 
What will the line ftretch out to th’ crack of deom? 
Sbake/peare. 

Vulcan was employed in hammering out thun- 
derbolts, that every now and then flew up from the 
anvil with dreadful cracks and flathes. _Alddifon 


5- Change of the.voice in puberty. _ 
And let us, Paladour, though now our voices 
Have got the mannifh crack, fing him ‘to th’ 
round. Sbake/peare. 
6. Breach of chatftity. 
I cannot 
Relieve this crack to bc in my dread miftrefs, 
So fovercignly being honourable. Shak. Wint. Tales 


+. Crazinefs of intellect, 


18. A man crazed. ie 


I have invented proje€ts for raifing milions, 
without burthening the fubjet ; but .cannot get 
the parliament to liten to me, who look upon me 
as‘a crack and a projector. Adldijone 


g. A whore, in low language. 


110. A boat, 


Leafings, backbitings, and vain-glorious eracks, 

All thofe againit that fort did bend their batteries. 

l ; Sfenfera 

11. A boafter. This is only in low phrafe. 
To Crack. v. a. [hkraecken, Dutch.] 

1. To break into chinks; to divide the 

parts a little from each other. 

Look to your pipes, and cover them with frefh 

and warm litter out of the ftabley a good thick- 

nefs, leit the froft-crack theme Mortimer. 


ái 2, To 


Es aa 


a -e 


=> Ea! 
‘CORA 
"2. To break; to fplit. o a; aoo 


O, madam, my heart, is ¢rack'd, it’s crack’d. — 
: we aaa a Shake/peares 
Thou wilt'quarfel with a man for cracking*nuts, 
shaving no other reafon but becaufe thou haft hazel 
€Y Seng) sdy S stay Dru Shake/pearer 
__ Should fome wild fig-tree take her native-bent, 
* And heave below the gaudy monument, 
Would crack the marble titles, and difperfe 


The charaéters of all the lying verfe. Dryd. Juve 
Or asa lute, which in moift weather rings 
Her knell alone, by cracking of her ftrings. Donne. 
L Honourvis dike that glafly bubble, 
That finds philofophers fuch trouble ; 
s Whofe: leat part crack'd, the whole, does fiy,» 
And wits are crack'd to find out why. Hadibras. 
3: To do any thing with quicknels or, 
Amartnels, . ) 
s + Sir Balaam now, he lives like other folks; 
He takes his chirping pint, he cracks his jokes. 
z TOT EET he Sasa Popea 
4. To.break or deftroy.any thing. 
You'll crack a quart together! Ha, wiil'you not?! 
‘ea ee ' Shakefpeare.| 
Love cools, friendfhip falls off, brothers divide: 
do.cities, mutinies; fin countries, difcord ; in pa- 
laces, treafon ; and the bond 5 Ata E fan arid) 
father. - see tet peas bake peres Kirg Lear. 
5. ‘To craze; to weaken the intellect. , 
ix L was ever ¿of opinion, that the, philofopher’s 
ftone, and an holy war, were but the rendezvous 
of cracked brains, that wore their feather in their 


heads. : Bacen's Holy War. 

He thought none poets till their brains were 

£o erackt.. Rofcommon.. 
To Crack. v. n. 


t. To'burit; to open in chinks, 
í By misfortune itcracked in the cooling, whereby 
we were reduced to make ufe of one part, which 
was ftmight and intize. Boyle. 

2. To fall to ruins o gd: — oa 

The S.edit not only of banks, but of exchequers, 
cracks when little comes in, and much goues out. 


ns Dryden. 
3- ‘Toutter a loud-and fuddën found. 
Iwill board) hersithough the chide as loud 
As thunder, when the clouds in autumn crack. 
s P Sbakefpeare. 
4. To boat: with of. 
To look like her, are chimney-{weepers black, 
And fince her time are colliers counted bright, 
And Eshiops of their fweet complexion crack: 
Dark needs no candles now, for dark is light. 
Shake/peare. 
adj. {crack and brain- 
= Crazy; without right reafon. 
e have fent you an anfwer to the ill-grounded 
fophifms of thole crack-brained fellows. 
Arbuthnot and Pope. 
CRACK-HEMP. 2. fi [crack and hemp.| A 


wretch fated to the gallows; a crack- 
rope : furcifer. 

Comeyhither, erack-bemp 
————J hope J may chufe, Sir. 
—Come hither, yoo rogue: 
What, have you forgot me? 
ai È Shakefpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 
Crack-rope..a.f. (crack and rope.) A 

fellow that deferves hanging. 
Cracker. n.f. [from crack.) 
t. Anoify boafting fellow. 

What cracker is this fame that deafs our ears 
With this abundance of fuperflusus breath? 
ete Cyem gon bdbake/peare's King Jobn. 

2. A quantity of gunpowder confined fo as 
to burft with great noife. 

The, bladder, at its breaking, gave a great re- 
port, almoft like a cracker., Boyle. 

And when, for furious hafte to ron, 
They durft not ftay to fire agun, 
Have done ‘t with bonfires, and at home n 
Made fquibs and crackers overcome. Hadibras. 


VoL, I. 


CRACK-BRAINED, 


CRA’DLE. 2. Je [cnabel, Saxon. ] 


CRA 


O could it be prov’d 
That'fome night-tripping fairy had exchang’d, 
In cradle-cloaths, our children, where they lay, 
And call mine Percy, his Plantagenet ; y 
Then would I have his Harry, and he mine. Shak. 


CRAFT. n. /. Ecnaye, Sax. creft, in old 
Welth. ] 


1. Manual art; trade. 

I hear an objection, even from fome well-mean- 
ing men, that thefe'delightful crafts may be divers 
ways ill applied in a land. Wotton's Architetiure. 

2. Art; ability; dexterity. 

A poem is the work of the poet; poety is his 
fkill or craft of making, the very fiction itfelf of 
the work. . f Ben Jonne 

3. Fraud ; cunning ; artifice. 

Th’ offence is holy that ‘the ‘hath committed ; 
And this deceit lofes the name of crafty 
Of difobedience, or unduteous title. Shake/peare. 

This gives us a full view of wonderful ait and 
craft in raifing fuch a ftrudture of power and ini- 

nity. Alife. 
4. Small failing veffels. 
Yo CrarT.’u. n. [from the noun.] - To 
play tricks; to praćtife artifice.. Now 


out of ufe. 
You’ve made fair hands, 
You and your crafts! You've crafted fair. 
Sbake/peare’s Coriolanus, 


Cra’rrizty. adv, [from crafty.)  Cun- 
ningly ; artfully ; with more art than 
honeity. 


But that which moft impaired his’ credit, was 
the common report that he did, in all things, fa- 
vour the Chriftians; ‘and shad, for thar 
craftily perfuaded Solyman to take in hand che 
unfortunate Perfian war. Knoles 

May he not crafiily infer 

The rules of friend ip too fevere, 

Which chain him to a hated truft ; 

Which make him wretched to be jut? Priore 


CRA'FTINESS. xf. [from crafty.} Cen- 
ning; flratagem. 
Hc taketh the wife in their own craftine[s. “Fob. 
CRAFTSMAN. n. f. [craft and man.) An 
artificer ; a-manufaéćturer ; a mechanick. 
That her became, as polifh'd ivory, 
Which cunning craft/man's hand hath overlaid 
With fair vermillion. Spenfere 
What reverence he did throw away on flaves, 
Wooing poor craft/men with the craft of {miles 
Shakefucare. 
What a refemblance this advice carries to the 
oration of Demetrius to his fellow crafifmen ! 
‘ Decay of Piety. 
CRAETSMASTER. nf. [craft and mafter.) 
A-man {killed in his trade. 
He is not his craft/maftcr, he doth not do it 
right. Skhake/pearee 
There is art in pride: a man might as foon 
learn a trade. Thofe who were not brought up to 
it, feldom prove their craft{mofter. Ccllicr on Prides 
CRAFTY. adj. [iftom crafti] Cunning ; 
artful; full of artifices ; fraudulent ; fly, 
Nay,*you may think my love was crafty love, 
And call it cunning. Shakefpeare’s King Jobn, 
This oppreffion. did, of force and NELarty, 
micke the Irith a crafty peoples for fusi as ate op- 
prelfed, and tive in flavery, arovever put to their 
shifts. Davies on Ireland. 
Before he came in fight, the crafty god 
His wings diGaifs'd, but till retain’d his rod. 
od Dryden. 
ató body was ever fo cunning as to conccal their 
being fo; and every body is fhy and diftruftful of 
crafty men. Locke. 


CRAG. m/f 
t. Crag is, in Britith, a rough fteep rock 
and is ufed in the fame fenfe in the 
northern counties at this day. Gib/on. 
3K 2. The 
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Then furious'he begins his march, 
„Drives rattling o'er a+brazen arch, 


With (quibs and crackers arm'd, to throw 
Among the trembling crowd ‘below. Swift, 


To CrRAŚCKLE. vom, [from, crack.}]. To 
meke flight cracks ; to:make fmall. and 


frequent noifes ; to decrepitate. 
„> All thefe motions, which we faw, 

Are but as ice which crackles at a thaw. 

I fear to try new love, 

A's boys to venture on the unknown ice 
That crack/es underneath them. Dryden. 
Caught her difhevell’d hair and rich attire; | 
Her crown and jewels crackled in the fire. , 
2% " Dryden FE reid. 
Marrow isa fpecifick in that {curvy which oc- 
cafions a crackling of the bones; in which café 
marrow performs its natural fundtion of moiften- 
ing them. Arbutbnit cn Aliments. 


CRA OKNEL: 2./. [from crack.) A hard 


brittle cake. 
' Albee my love he feek with daily’ fute, 
‘His'clownith gifts and curtefics I difuain, 
His kids, his crackre/s, and his early fruit. Spenfer. 
Pay tributary crackzclsy which he fells ; 
And with our offerings help to raie ‘jis vails. 
Dryden's Fuverals 


Dennes 


1. A moveable: bed, on which children or 
fick»perfons are agitated with a fmooth 


and equal motion, to make them fleep. 
She had indeed, 'Sir, a fon far her cradle, ere fhe 
had. a husband for her bed.  Shake/p. King Lear. 
i . No jutting frieze, 
Buttrices nor coignue’of vantage, but'this bird 
Hath made his pendant bed and procreant credle. 
Shakeff care. 
His birth, perhaps, fome paltry village hides, 
And fets his cradie out of fortune’s way. Dy ryden. 
A child knows his nurfe and his cradle, and by 
degrees the playthings of a little more advanced 
age. Locke. 
The cradle and the tomb, alas, fo nigh ! 
To live is \Searce diftinguith'd from-to die. 
Me let..the tender office long engage, 
To rock the cradle.of repofing ages 
With lenient arts extend a mother’s breath, . 
Make languor fmile, and fmooth the bed of death. 
Pope. 
2. It is ufed for ‘infancy, or the firft part 
of life. 


He. knew. them.to be inclined altogether to war, 
and therefore wholly trained, them. up, even from 
their cradles, in arms and military exercifess 

Speufer’s Ireland. 

The new duke’s.daughter, her coufiny loves 

her; being ever, from their cradles, bred, tugether. 
Shake/peare’s As you like its 

They fhould: fcarcely depart from a form of 
worthip, in which they had been cducated -from 
their.crad/e. Clarendon. 

3. [With furgeons.] .A-cafe for a broken 
bone, to keep off prefiure. ' 
4. [With thipwrights.] A frame of timber 

raifed along the outfide ofa fhip.by the 
bulge, ferving more fecurely and com- 
modioufly to help to launch her. Harris, 
To Cra“pe. aa: [from the fubftantive.] 
To layin a Cradle; to rock in a cradle. 

He that hath been cradkd in majeity, will not 
leave the throne to play with beggars. 

. Glaneille's Apollonius. 

The tears: fteal from our eves, when in the {treet 
With fome betrothed virgin’ssberfe weimect; * 

Or infant's fan‘ral, from the cheated yoru 
Convey'd to earthy and cradled in a tomb. "Dryden. w 

He thall be crad/ed in my ancientithield, Tota- 

mous through the univeriities. Arbuthnot sad Poze. 


CRADLE-CLOT HES: #2, f ffrom cradle 
and clothes.) Bed-clothes belonging to 
a cradle. 


a 


£ JUICY 


Prior. 
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2. The rugged protuberances of rocks. 
And as muunt Etna vomits fulphur out, n 
With clifts of burning crags, and fire and fmok=, 
Fairfax. 
Who hath difpos’d, but thou, the winding way, 
Where fprings down from the fteepy crags da beat. 
Wotton. 
A lion {pied a goat upon the crag of a high 
rock. L’Efirange. 
3. The neck. 
They looken bigge, as bulls that been bate, 
And bearen the crag fo tiff and fo ftate. Spenfer. 


4. The {mall end of a neck of mutton: a 
low word. 
Cra‘cceo. ad. [from crag.) Full of in- 
equalities and prominences. 
On a huge hill, 
Craggcd and fteep, truth ftands. Crafbaw. 


Cra’ccenness.n.f. [from cragged.] Ful- 

nefs of crags or prominent rocks. 
The craggednefs or ftecpnefs of that mountain, 
maketh many parts of it in a manner inacceffible. 
Brerewoode 


Cra’cciness. n. f. [from craggy.) The 
fate of being craggy. 

Cra’ccy. adj. [from crag.) Rugged; 
full of prominences ; rough to walk on, 
or climb. 

That fame wicked wight 
His dwelling has low in an hollow cave, 
Far underneath a craggy clift ypight, 
Dark, doleful, dreary, like a greedy grave. Spenfer. 
Ic was impoifible to pafs up the woody ‘and 
chaggy bills, without the lofs of thefe commanders. 
Rakigh’s Effays. 
Mountaineers that from Severus came, 
And fiom the craggy clifts of Tetrica. Dryden. 
The town and republick of St. Marino ftands 
on the top of a very high aad craggy mountain. 
Addifcn on Italy. 

Jo CRAM. x. a. [cnamman, Saxon.] 

I. To ftaff; to fill with more than can 
conveniently be held. 

As much love in rhyme, 
As would be cramm’d up in a fheas of paper, 
Writ on both fides the leaf, margent and afl. Shak. 


Being thus crux-med in the bafket, a couple of 


Ford's knaves were called. Shak. M. W. of Wind. 
Thou haft fpoke as if thy eldeft fon fhould be a 
fool, whofe fkull Jove cram with brains. 
Shakefpeare’s WS tes Night. 
Cram not in people by fending too faft company 
after company; but fo as the number may live 
well in the plantation, and not by furcharge be in 
penury. Bacon. 
2. To fiil with food beyond fatiety. 
You'd mollify a judge, would cram a {quire 3 
Or elfe fome fthiles from court you may defire. 
King. 
J am fure children would be freer from difeafes, 
if they were not crammed fo much as they are by 
fond mothers, and were kept wholly from fleth the 
firft three years. Locke. 
As 2 man may be eating all day, and, for want 
of digeftion, is never nourifhed; fo thefe endlef: 
readers may cram themfelves in vain with intel- 
Ictual food. Watts on the Mind. 
But Annius, crafty feer, 
Came cramm’d with capon from where Pollio dines. 
Pope, 
3. Tothruft ta by force. 
You cram thefe words into mine ears, againft 
The ftamach of my fenfe.  Shakefpearc’s Tempeft. 
Aufer, quoth Hudibras, this fard 
Shall down thy falfe throat cram that werd, 
Hudibras. 
Fate has cramm'd us all into one leafe, 
And that even now expiring. 
In another printed paper it is roundly exprefied, 
dat be will crem his brafs'down our throats. 


Swift. 


{Cramerisn. n. / [from cramp and fik.) 
Dryden's Cleomenes. 
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To Cram. v. n. To eat beyond fatiety. 
The godly dame; who flethly failings damns, 
Scolds with her maid, or with her chaplain crams. 


Pope. 
Cra’mso. n. f [a cant word, probably 
without etymology.) -A play at which 
one gives a word, to which another finds 
a rhyme; a rhyme. 
So Mezvius, when he drain’d kis fkull 
To celebrate fome fuburb trull, 
His fimilies in order fet, 
And ev'ry cramho he could get. Swift. 
CRAMP. n». f. (krampe, Dutch; crampe, 
French. 


1. A fpafm or contraction of the limbs, 


generally removed by warmth and rub- 
bing. 

For this, be fure, to-night thou fhalt have cramps, 
Side-fitches that fhall pen thy breath up. 

Sbakefpeare’s Tempeft. 

In a retreat he outruns any lacquey 3. marry, in 
coming on, he has the cramp. Shakefpeare. 

The cramp cometh of contraétion of finews ; 
which is manifeft, in that it cometh either by cold 
or drynefs. Bacon's Natural Hiflery. 

Hares, faid to live on-hemlock, do not pie 
good the tradition; and he that obferves what 
vertigoes, cramps, and convulfions follow thereon, 
in thefe animals, will be of our belief. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
2. A reftrition; confinement ; obftruc- 
tion ; shackle. 

A narrow fastune is a cramp to a great mind, 
and lays a man under incapacities of ferving his 
friend. L’Eftrance. 

3. A piece of iron bent at ‘each end, by 
which two bodies are held together. 

To the uppermoft of thefe there fhould be faf- 
tened a fharp graple, or cramp of iron, which may 
be apt to take hold of any place where it lights. 

Wilkins. 
Cramp. adj. Dificult; knotty: a low 
term. 
To Cramp. v.a. [from the noun.] 


1. To pain with cramps or twitches. 

When Oe tontraéted limbs were cramp'd, ev'n 

then 
A waterith humour fwell’d, and ooz`d again. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
2. To reftrain; to confine; to obftruct ; 
to hinder. 

It is impoffible to conceive the number of in- 
conveniencies that will enfue, if berrowing. be 
cramped. Bacon. 

There are few but find that fome companies be- 
numb and crimp them, fo that in them they can 
neither fpeak nor do any thing that is handfome. 

Glanville's Scepfis. 


his fpirits, which, even in the midft of aétion, 
cramps and ties up his activity. South's Sermons. 
Dr. Hammond loves to contract and cramp the 
fenfe of prophecies. Burnet’s Thecry. 
The antiquaries are for cramping their fubjcéts 
into as narrow a {pace as they can, and for reducing 
the whole extent of a fcience into a few general 
maxims. Addifon on Italy. 
Marius ufed alb endeavours for depreffing she 
nobles, and raiting the people, particularly for 
cramping the former in their power of judicature. 


Swift. 
No more 
Th* expanfive atmofphere is cramp'd with cold, 
But full of life, and vivitying foul. 
, Themfon's Spring. 
3. To bind with crampirons. 


The torpedo, which benumbs the hands 
of thofe that touch it. 
CaaMeiron. 2. f. [from cramp and iron.) 


See Cramer, fenle 3. 


He who ferves has {till reftraints of dread upon | 
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Cra’nace.n. f. [cranagium, low Latin.} 
A liberty to ufe a crane for drawing up 
wares from the veffels, at any creek of 
the fea or wharf, unto the land, and to 
make profit of it. It fignifies alfo the 
money paid and taken for the fame. 

Cowell. 

CRANE. n. /. [cnan, Sax. kraen, Dutch.) 

1. A bird witha long beak. 

Like a crane, or a Gwallow, fo did I chatter. 
Iaiah. 
That fmall infantry warr’d on by cranes. Milton, 

2. An inftrument made with ropes, pullies, 
and hooks, by which great weights are 
raifed. ; l 

In cafe the mould about it be fo ponderous 23 
not to be removed by any ordinary force, you"may 
then raife it with a crane Mortimer 

Then commerce brought into the publick walk 
The bufy merchant, the big warehoufe built, 
Rais'd the flrong crane. Thomfon’s Auturrre 

3. Afiphon; a crooked pipe for drawing 
liquors out of a cafk. 

CRANES-BILL. 2./. [from crane and bilt.] 

1. Anherb. 

2. A pair of pincers’ terminating in a 
point, ufed by furgeons. 

CRANIUM. n.f. (Latin.] The fkull. 

In wounds made by contufion, when the cra- 
nium is a little naked, you ought not prefently to 
crowd in doffils 5 for if that contufed feh be weil 
digefted, the bone will incarn with the wound 
without much difficulty. Wifeman’s Surgerye 

CRANK. n. /. [This word is perhaps a 
contraction of crane-neck, to which it 
may bear fome refemblance, and is part 
of the initrument called a crane.] . 

1. A crank is the end of an iron axis 
turned fquare down, and again turned 
fquare to the firft turning down; fo that 
on the laft turning down a leather thong 
is flipt, to tread the treddle-wheel about. 

OXON» 

2. Any bending or winding paflage. 

I fend it through the rivers of your blood, 

Even to the court, the heart, to th’ feat o` th’ braia; 
And through the cranks and offices of man, 

The ftrongeft nerves, and fmall inferioyr veins, 
From me receive that natural compctency, 
Whereby they live. Shakefpeare’s Coriclanute 

3. Any conceit formed by twifting or 
changing, in any manner, the form or 
meaning of a word. 

Hafte thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Jeft and youthful jollity, 

Quips and cranks, and wanton wiles, 

Nods and becks, and wreathed files, 

Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, h 

And love to live in dimple feck. Milten 


Crank. adj. [from onkranck, Dutch. 
Skinner. } 

1. Healthy ; f{prightly : fometimes cor- 
rupted to cranky. Not in ufe. 

They looken brgge, as hulls that been bate, 
And bearen the crag fo Riff and fo ftate 
As cockls on his dunghill crowing cranke. Spenfere 

z. Among failors, a fhip is faid to be 
crank, when, by the form of its bottom, 
or by being loaded too much above, it 
is liable to be overfet. [from dranck, 
Dutch. fick.) 

To Cra’nKkLe. V. n, [from crank, as it 
fignifies fomething bent.) To run in 
and out; to run in flexures and wind- 
Ings. 

Sea 
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See how this river comes me ¢rank/ing ins 
And cuts me from the beft of aN my land 
A huge half moon, amonftrous cantc oute 
w Shake[peare’s Henry IV. 
To CRA'NKLE. v. a. TO break into un- 
equal furfaces ; to break into angles. 
Old Vaga’s ftream, 
Fore’d by thedudden fhock, her wonted track 
Forfook, and drew her humid train aflope, 
Crankling her banks. Philips. 


CRA 'NKLES. x. f. (from the verb.}] In- 
equalities ; angular prominences. 

Cra nkness. n.f. [from crank.) 

1. Health ; vigour. 

2. Difpofition to overfet. 


Cra’nniep. aaj. [from cranny.] Full of 
chinks. 
+ A wall it is, as I would have you think, 
That had in it a crannied hole or chink. 
: Shakefpeare. 
A very fair fruit, and not unlike a citron ; but 
famewhat rougher chopt and craznicd, vulgarly 
conceived the marks of Adam’s teeth. 


Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 
CRANNY. n. f. [eren, Fr. crena, Lat.) 
A chink; acle 


; a fiffure. 
The eye of the undercftanding is like the eye of 
the fenfe; for as you may fee great objcéts thro” 
{mall crannies or holes, fo you may fee great axioms 
of nature through fmall and contemptible in- 
ftances. Bacons Natural tiftory. 
And therefore beat and laid about, 
To find a cranny to creep out. Hudibras. 
In a firm building, the cavities ought not to be 
filled with rubbifh, but witb brick or fone, fitted 
to the crannies. Dryden. 
Within the fosking of water and {prings, with 
ftreams and currents in the veins and crannies. 
Burnet’s Theory. 
He fkipped from room to room, ran up ftairs 
and down fairs, from the kitchen to the garrets, 
and he pecped into every cranny. 
Arbuthnoe's Joba Bull. 
Crare. 2. f. [crepa, low Latin.) A thin 
ftuff, loofely woven, of which the drefs 
of the clergy is fometimes made. 
And proud Roxana, fir'd with jealous rage, 
With fitty yards of crape thall {weep the ftage. 
Swift. 
To thee J often call'd in vain, 
Againft that affaffin in crape: Swift. 
Tis from high lite high characters are drawn ; 
A faint in crape is twice a faint in lawns, — Pope. 


CER PULENCE. n. f krapula a furfeit, 
Lat.) Drunkennefs ; ficknefs by intem- 
perance. Di&. 

Cra’putous. adj. [ crapulofus, Latin. ] 
Drunken ; intemperate ; fick with in- 
temperance. Dif. 


To CRASH. v. ». [a word probably 
formed from the thing. ] To makea 
loud complicated noife, as of many 
things falling or breaking at once. 

There fhall be a great erafhing from the hills. 

Zepbeie 10. 

When convulfions cleave the lab’ring earth, 
Refose the difmal yawn appears, the ground 
Trembles and heaves, the nodding houfes ay 

mith. 

Jo Crasu. v. a. To break or bruife. 

My mafer is the great rich Capulet; and if 
you be not of the houfe of Montague, I pray you 
cume and crafh a cup of wine. Shake/peare. 

Mr. Warburton has it, crujh a cup of 
WINE. 

To crafh, fays Hanmer, isto be merry ; 
a crafh being a word fill ufed in fome 
counties for a merry bout. It is furely 
betier to read crack. See Crack. 
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Crasn. n. f. [from the verb.} A loud 


fudden mixed found, as of many thing’: 


broken at the fame time. 

Senfelefs Nium, 
Sceming to feel this blow, with flaming top 
Stoops to his bafe; and, with a hideous craf, 
Takes prifoner Pyrrhus” ear. Shakefp. Hamler. 

Moralizing fat I by the hazard-table: I looked 
upon the uncertainty of riches, the decay of beau- 
ty, and the crab of worlds, with as much con- 
tempt as ever Plata did. Pepe. 

CRASIS. n: f: [xexoss.] Temperature ; 
conffitution arifing from the various 
properties of humours. 

The fancies of men are fo immediately diver- 
fified by the individual crafs, that every man owns 
fomething wherein none is like him. Glanville. 

A man may be naturally inclined to pride, luft, 
and anger ; as thefe inclinations are founded in a 
peculiar crafis and conftitution of the blood and 
fpirits. Sourb. 

CRASS. adj. [crafus, Latin.] Grofs ; 
coarfe ; not thio; not comminuted ; not 


fubtle ; not confilting of {mall parts. 

Iron, in aquafortis, will fall into ebullition, 
with noife and emication ; as alfo a crafs and 
fumid exhalation, caufed from the combat of the 
fulphur of iron with the acid and nitrous fpirits of 
aquafortis. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Metals are intermixed with the common ter- 
reftrial matter, fo as not to be difcoverable by hu- 
man induftry ; or, if difcoverable, fo diffufed and 
{cattered amongft the cra/fer and more unprofitable 
matter, that it would never be poffible to feparate 
and extraét it. Woodward's Natural Hifory. 

Cra’ssitupe. 2. f> [craffitudo, Latin. ] 
Grofinefs ; coarfenefs ; thicknefs. 

They muft be but thin, as a leaf, or a piece of 
paper or parchment ; for, if they have a greater 
craffitude, they will alter in their own body, though 
they fpend not. Bacon. 

The Dead Sca, which vomiteth up bitumen, is 
of that craffitude, as living bodies, bound hand and 
foot, caft into it, have been born up, and not funk. 

Bacon's Natural Hifory. 

The terreftria] matter carried by rivers into re 
fea, is fuftained therein partly by the greater craf~ 
Jitude and gravity of the fea-water, and partly by 
its conftant agitation. Woodward. 

CRASTINA TION. 2. f. [from cras, Latin, 
to-morrow.) Delay. Dia. 

Cratcu. n. fe (creche, Fr. crates, Lat.] 
The palifaded frame in which hay is 
put for cattle. 

When, being expelled out of Paradife by reafon 
of fin, thou wert held in the chains of death; 1 
was inclofed in the virgin’s womb, I was laid in 
the cratcb, 1 was wrapped in fwathling-cloaths. 

Hakewill on Providence. 

Crava'r. n. f. [of uncertain etymology.] 

A neckcloth; any thing worn about the 
neck, 

Lefs delinquents have been fcourgd, 

And hemp on wooden anvi's forg'd 3 
Which others for cracats have worn 
About their necks, and took a turne Hudibras. 
The reftri€tives were applied, one over another, 
to her throat: then wo put her on a eravate 
_ Wifeman's Surgery. 
To CRAVE. vw. a. [eparian, Saxon.] 
1. To afk with earnefinefs; to afk with 
fubmiffion ; to beg ; to entreat. 

What one petition is there found in the whole 
Litany, whereof we hall ever be able at any time 
to fay, that no man living ncedeth the grace or 
benefit therein craved at God's hands? Hocker. 

As for my nobler friends, I crave their pardons ; 
But for the mutable rank-fcented many, 

Let them regard me as Í do not flatter. 
Skakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

The poor peaple, not knowing where to hide 

themfclves from die fury of their enemics, nor of 
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whom to crave help, fled as men and women d'f- 
mayed. Knolles. 

1 would crave ieave here, under the word aétion, 
to comprehend the forbearance too of any a¢tion 
propofed. Lockes 

Each ardent nymph the rifing current craves, 
Each thepherd’s pray'r retards the parting waves. 

: r Priore 

z. To afk infatiably. 

The fubjects armn’d, the more their princes gaves 
Th’ advantage only took the more to crave. 

Denham, 

Him doft thou mean, who, {vite of all his ftore, 
Is ever craving, and will {till be poor ? 

Who cheats for halfpence, and who dofis his coat 
To fave a farthing in a ferry-boat? Dryd. Per fitiis 

3. To long ; to with unreafonably. 

Levity pufhes us on from one vain defire to an- 
other, in a regular vicifficude and fucceffion of 
cravings and fatiety, L’Eftrange. 

He is atually under the power of a temptation, 
and the {way of an impetuous luft; both hurrying 
him to fatisfy the cravings of it by fome wicked 
action. Southe 

4. To call for importunately. 

Beftow 
Your needful counfel to our bufineffes, 
Which crave the inftant ufe. Shake/p. King Lear. 

The antecedent concomitants and effects of 
fuch a conftitution, are acids, taken in too great 
quantities ; four eructations, and a craving appe- 
tite, efpecially of terreftrial and abforbent fub- 
ftancese : Arlutbnet on Aliments. 

5. Sometimes with for before the thing 
fought. 

Once one may crave for love, 
But more would prove 

This heart too little, that too great. Suckling. 

Craven. 2. f. {derived by Skinner from 
crave, as one that craves or begs his 
life : perhaps it comes originally from 
the noife made by a conquered cock. 

I. A cock conquered and difpirited. 

What, is your creft a coxcomb am 
-——A comblefs cock, fo Kate will be my hen. 
—No cock of mine; you crow too like a cravene 

Shake/pear te 

2. A coward ; a recreant; a weak-hearted 
fpiritlefs fellow. 

Is it fit this foldier keep his oath ? 

——=He is 2 craven and a villain elfe. Shak. H. Va 

Cra’ven. adj. Cowardly ; bafe. 

Upon his coward breaft 

A bloody crofs, and. on his craven creft 

_ A bunch of hairs difcolour’d diverfly. 
Whether it be 
Beftial oblivion, or fome craven fcruple, 
Of thinking too precifely on th’ event ; 
A thought whichy quarter’d, hath but one part 

wifdom, | 

And ever three parts coward. Shake/peare’s Hamicte 

Yet if the innocent fome mercy find, 

From cowardice, not ruth, did that proceed 3 

His noble toes durft not his craven kind 
Exafperate by fuch a bloody deed. Fairfax. 

To CRAVEN, v. a. [from the noun.} To 
make recreant or cowardly. 

*Gaint felf-Naughter 
There-is a prohibition fo divine, 
That craven; my weak hand, Shake/p. Cymbeline. 

Cra’ver. n. jJ. [from crave.}] An infati- 
able afker. It is ufed in Clariffa. 

To Crauncu, V. a. [fchrantfin, Dutch ; 
whence the vulgar fay more properly ə 
fcraunch.| To crufh in the mouth. ‘The 
word ts ufed by Swift. 

Craw. nf. (troe, Danith.] The crop or 
firft tomach of birds. 


In birds there is no mattication or comminution 
of the meat in the mouth; bnt, in fuch as arc 
Hot Carnivorous, it is immediately fwalluwed into 
the crop or crew, or at leaf into a kind of ante- 

3K 2 ftomachy 


Sp:nfere 


CRA 
Romach, which I have obferved in many, efpe- 
cially pifcivorous birds. Ray on the Creation. 


Cra’wrisn. n. fe [ fometimes written 
crayfifb, properly crevice; an French, 
ecreviffz.} A {mall cruftaceous fih found 
in brooks; the {mall lobfter of frefh 


water. 
Thofe that caft their fhell are the lobfter, the 
crab, the craw/i, the hodmandod or dodman, 
and the tortoife. Bacon. 
* Let me to crack live craw/i recommend. Pope: 
The common cratufifp, and the large fea craw- 
fifo, both produce the ftoneå called crabseyes.. Hill. 


Jo CRAWL. v.n. [Arieleny Dutch. ] 
1. To creep; to move with a flow motion ; 
to move without rifing from the ground, 


as a worm. 
I faw them under a green mantling vine, 
That crawls along the fide of yon {mall hill. 
f Milton. 
That crawling infect, who from mud began’; 
Warm’d by my beams, and kindled into man! 
Dryden. 
The ftreams, but juft_contain’d withia their 
bounds, 
By flow degrees into their channels crawl ; 
And earth iticreafs as the waters fal... Dryden. 
A worm finds what it fearches after, only by 
fecling, as it crawls from one thing to another. 
Grew’s Cofmologia. 
The vile worm, that yefterday began 
To crawl ; thy fellaw-creaturey abjet man. Prior. 
2. To move weakly and*flowly, or timo- 
roully. ; 
*Tis our firft intent 
To fhike all cares and bufinels. trom our age, 
While we unburthen'd crawl tow'sd death. 
Shake'peare’s, King d.car. 
They like tali fellows crept out ‘of the holes; 
and fecretly cravuling up the battered walls of the 
fort, got into it. Koaclles. 
For. the fleets of Solomon and the kings of 
Egypt, it is very apparent they went with great 
leifure, and crawled clofc by the fhore-fide. 
Hey lyn. 
A look fo pale no quartane ever gave ; 
Thy dwindled legs feem crawling to a grave. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
-He was hardly able to craw? about the room, 
far lefs to look a‘ter a troublefome bufinefs. 
Arbutbnots Fobn Bull. 
Man is a very worm by birth, 
Vile reptile, weakiand vain- 
A while he crawls upan the earth, 
Then thrinks toeartheagain. Pofe. 
Te will be, very, neceflary for the threadbare 
gownman, and, every child who can craw/, to 
watch the fields at harveft-time. Swift. 


3. To advance flowly and flily. 
Cranmer 
Hath crawl d intothe favour of the king, 
Andris his oracle. Shakefpeare’s Henry VII. 


4. To move about hated and defpifed. 

Ref: upon thatditt:r of abfurd opinions that 

crawl about the world, to the difgrace of reafon. 

South. 

How will the condemned finner then craw/ 

forth, and appear in his fkth, before that undefiled 

tribunal ? South: 
Behold a rev'rend fire whom want of grace 

Has made the father of a namelefa race, 

Crawl through the freet, fhov'd. on, or rudcly 

prefs'd 
By his own fons, that nafs him by unblefs'd ! Pope. 


CRAWLER. xz. Je [from crawl.) Acreeper 3 


any thing that creeps. 


Cra’yrisn. nf, [See Crawrist.] The 
river lobiter. 

‘The cure of the muriatick and armoniack falt- 

nefs reguires flimy meats 3 as fuails, tortoifes, 


jelLes, and cruyf/bese Floyer. 
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CRAYON. n. f. [crayon, French.] 


r. A kind of pencil; ʻa roll of pafte to 
+ draw lines wita.’ | 
Let no day pafssover you without drawing a 
line; that is. to fay, without working, without 
| giving fome ftrokes of the pencil or the:crayon. 
f Dryden's Dufrefncy- 
2. A drawing or defign done witha pencil 
or crayon. l 
Jo CRAZE. v. a. [ecrafer, French,~™to 
break to pieces. ] 
1. To break; to cruth; to weaken. 
In this confideration, the anfwer of, Calvin unto 


Farrel, concerning the children of popith parents, į 


doth feem crazed. Hooker. 
Releat, fweet Hermia; and, Lyfander, yield 
Thy crazed title to my certain right. Sbakefpeare. 
Till length of years, 
And fedentary numbnefs, craze my limbs. Milton. 
Then through the fiery pillar, and the cloud, 
God locking forth, will trouble all his hoft, 
And craze their chariot wheels. Milton. 
z. ‘To powder. . 
The tin ore faffeth to the crazing mill, which, 
between two grinding ftones, bruifeth it toa fine 
fand Carew"s Survey. 
3. To crack the brain ; to impair’ the _in= 


telledt. 
I lov’d him, friend, 
No father his fon dearer, true, to tell thee, 
That grief hath craz'd my wits. Shak. K. Lear. 
Wickednefs is a kind of voluntary frenzy, and 
a chofen diftraGtion ; and every finner does wilder 
and more extravagant things than any man can 
do that is crazed and out of, his wits ; only with 
this Yad difference, that he knows better what, he 
does. ° Tillotfon. 
Cra’zenness. nif. [from erazed.] Dei 
crepitude 3 brokennefs ; diminution of 


intellect. 

The nature, as of men that have fick bodies, fo 
likewif@ of the people in the »cruzcdncfs of their 
minds, poffeffed with diflike and difcontentment 
at things prefent, is to imagine that. any thing 
would help them. 

Craziness. 2. f. [from crazy. } 
1. State of being crazy ; imbecility ; 
weaknefs. 

Touching other places, fhe may be faid to 
hold them, as\one’ fhould do a wolf ‘by the ears; 
nor will I fpeak now of the crazine/s vof ther title 
to many of them. Hcwel’s Vecal. Foreft. 

z. Weaknefs of intellect. 
Crazy. adj. [ecraxé, French.} 
1. Broken; decrepit. 
Come, my lord, 
We will beftow you in fome better place, 
Fitter for ficknefs and for crazy age. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. 

When people are crazy, and in diforder, it is 

natural for them to groan. L’ Eftrange. 
2. Broken-witted ; fhattered inthe intellect. 

The queen of night, whofe large command ~ 

Rules all the fea and half the land, 

And over moift and crazy brains, 

In high fpring-tides, at midnight reigns. Hudibras. 
3- Weak; feeble; fhattered. 

Phyfick can but mend our crazy ftate, 

Patch an old building, not’a new create. Dryden. 

Were it poffiole that the near approaches of eter- 
nity, whether by a mature’ agey a crazy conftitu- 
tion, or a violent ficknefs, fhould amaze fo many, 
had they truly confidered. i Wake. 


Creacnur. 2. f [An Trish word.) 
in thefe fatt places, they kept their creaghts, or 
herds of cattle, living by ‘the milk of the cow, 
without hulbandry or tillage. Davies on Ireland. 
To CREAGHT. V: n. 
lt was made penal to the Englith to permit the 
Irifh to creagbt or graze upon their lands, or prefent 


them to eccicHaftical benefices. Davies on Irclurds 


Hooker. | 
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To Crea. v. ne {corrupted from crack. | 
1. To make a harfh protraéted noife. 
Let not the creaking of fhoes, nor the ruftling 
of filks, betray thy poor heart to women. i 
Shakefpcare's King Leare 
No door there was th’ unguarded houfe to’ keep, 
On creating hinges turn’d, to’ break his Neepe 1T" 
ri Dryden. 
2. It is fometimes ufed of animals. =~ 
The creaking locufts with my voice'confpire, 
They fried with heat, and I.with fierce defire. 


Drydens 
CREAM, n. J- [eremor, Latin.] 
1, The unétuous or oily. part. of milk, 


which, when it is cold, floats an the | 


top, and is changed. by the, agitation 
of the chura into butter ; the Rower of- 
milk. ` gy’. 

It is not your inky brows, your black filk hair, 
Your bugle eye-balls, ncr your cheek of cream, 
That can entame my fpirits to your worfhip. 

Shake/pearte 

J am as vigilant as a cat to ftcal cream. 

Skakejpeare's Henry IV 
Cream is matured and made to rife {pecdily, by 


putting in cold water; which, as it feemethy 


getteth down the whey! Buaccn*: Natural Hifhiry. 
How the drudging goblin fwen © © 9 © 
- To earn his crcam-bowl duly fet; 
When in one night, ere glimpfe of morn, 
His fhadowy flail hath threfh'd the corns "Milten. 
Let your various creams incirled be > ~~ - 
With {welling fruit, juft ravith'’d from the tree. 
; i King. 
Milk, ftinding fome time, naturally feparates 
into an oily liquor’ called ¢rcam;*and a thinner, 
blue, and more ponderous: liquor, called fkimmed’ 
milk. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Itis ufed for the beft part of any thing ; 
as, the cream of @ jef. 

To CREAM. w. ne {trom the noun.) ¿To 
gather cream. ua 

There are a fort of men, whofe vifages 
Do cream and mantle like a ftanding pond 3 
And doa wilful itittnefs entertain, 
With purpofe to be dreft in an opinion 
Of wifdom, gravity, profound conceit. 
Sbatefpeare*s Merchant: of Venices 

Jo Cream. v. a. [from the noun.] 

t. ‘To take off the cream. 

2. To take the flower and quinteffence 
of any thing : fo ufed fomewhere by 
Swift. 

CREAM-FACED. adj, [cream and faced.] 
Pale ; coward-looking. ° 

Thou crram-fae'd lown, 
Where got'ft thou that goofe-look ? 
; Shake/peare’s Machethe 

Creamy. adj. {from cream) Full of 
cream ; having the nature of cream. 


CRE ANCE. x. f. [French.] Is, in fal-. 


conry, a fine {mall line, faftencd to a 
hawk’s leafh when fhe is firft lured. | 
CREASE. 2./. [from creta, Latin, chalks; 
Skinner,] A mark made by doubling any 

thing. - 

Men of great parts are unfortunate in bufinefs, 
becaufe they go out’ of the common road: I once’ 
dcfired lord Bolingbroke to obferve, that the clerks - 
ufed aa ivory knife, with a blunt edge, to divide 
paper, which cut it even, only requiring’@ trong 
hand; whereas a sharp penknife»would go out of 
the creafe, and disfigure the paper. Swift, 

To Crease. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
mark any thing by doubling it, foras'to 
leave the impreffion. ie 

To CREATE. 'v. a. (creo, Latin.) | 

1. To form out of nothing to caufe to 
exilt, , uag | haii 
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In the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth. i Genefis. 
We having but imperfect ideas of the operations 
of our minds, and much imperfecter yet of the 
operations of God, run into great difficulties about 
free created agents, which reafon cannot well ex- 
tricate itfelf out.of. ; Locke. 
2. To produce ; to caufe 3 to be the occa- 
fion of. = 7 
Now is the time of help: your eye in Scotland 
Would create foldiers, and make women fight. 
Shake/peare. 
His abilities were prone to create in him great 
confidence of undertakings, and this was like 
enough to betray him to great errours and many. 
enemies. . l King Charles. 
They eclipfe the cleareft. truths by difficulties of 
their own creating, or no man could mifs his way 
to heaven for want of light. Decay of Pitty. 
None knew, till guilt created fear, ` | 
What darts or poifon’d arrows were. 
Rofcommcn. 
. Muft I new bars to my own joy create, 
Refufe myfelf what I had forc’d from fate ? 
ra Dryden's Aurengzebe. 
Long abftinence is troublefome to acid confti- 
tutions, by the uncafinefs it creates in the ftomach. 


Arbuthnot. 
3. To beget. 
And the. iffue there create - 
Ever fhall be fortunate. Shake/peare. 


4..To inveft with any new charaéter. 

Arife; my knights. o’ th’ battle: b create you | 
Companions to eur perfon, and will fit you 
With dignities becoming your eftares, 

Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
5. Fogive any new qualities ; to put any 
thing in a new ftate. . 

The bett Britith undertaker had but a proportion 
of three thoufand acres.for himfelf, with power 
to grease a manor, and hold,a couri-baton. 

Davies on Ireland, 
Crea rion. x». f. [from create. ] 
1. The act.of creating or conferring exift- 
ence. 

Confider the.immeanfity of the Divine Love, 
expreffed in all.the emanations of his providence ; 
in his creation inthis con(ervation of us. °Tay/or. 


2. The act of invefting with new qualities 
or character : as, the creation of peers. 


3- The things created ; the univerfe. 
As fubjeéts then the wholeveresticn came, 
And from theis natu:zes. Adam them did name. 
Derbam. 
Such was the faint, whothone.with ev'ry grace, 
RefleQiug, Mofes-likes bis master's face: 
God faw his image lively was.exprefs'd, 
And his own work as his creation blefs‘d. 
Dryden's Fables. 
Nor could the tendernew creation bear 
Ta* exceflive heats or coldnefs of the year. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
In days of yore, no matter where or when, 
Before the low creation fwarm'd with men. Parrel, 
4. Any thing produced, or caufed. 
‘Art thou not, fatal vifion, fenfible 
To feeling as to fight? Or art thou but 
A dagger of the mind, a fale ¢rcation,. 
Proceeding from the heat-opprefled brain ? 
i iss, Macbeth. 
Crea rive. adj. [from create. ] 
1. Having the power to create. 
But come, ye generous minds, in whofe wide 
~ thought, 
OF all his works, creative beauty burns 
With warmett beam. "Th 
2. Exerting the aét of creation. 
To trace the outgoings of the ancient.of days 
in the firft inftance, and of his creative power, is 
a refearch too great for mortal enquiry. 
Creator. 2. f. [creator, 
being that beftows exittence. 


Tkomfon's Spring. i 
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Open, ye heavens, your living doors ș letin 
The great creator, from hisi work return’d 
Magnificent ; his fix days work,.a worlds Milton. 

When you lie down, clofe youreyes with a fhort 
prayer, commit yourfelf, into ‘the .hands-of. your 
faithful ¢reator; and when you have done, truft 
him with yourfelf, as you muft do when you are 
dying. Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 


Creature. n. f.. [creatura, low Latin.) |Ì 
1. A being not felf-exiftent, but created by f 


the fupreme power. 
Were thefe perfons idolaters for the worfhip they 
did not give to the creator, or for the worthip they 
did give to his creatures ? Stilling fecta 
z, Any thing created. 
God's fich creature.was light. Bacon's New Atl. 
Imperfect the world, and all the creaturesin ity 
I  muft,be acknowledged, in many, refpects.to be. 
Tillotfon. 
3-. An animal, not humans 
Thequecn pretended fatisfa€tion of her know- 
ledgeionlyrin kilting creatures vile, as cats and dogs. 
Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline, 
4. A general term for man. 
is Yetcrime in her could'never creature find; 
But forrhis lovey andifor ber own elf fake, 
She wander'd had from one to other Inds Spenfer. 
_ Moft curfed of all creasuressunder tky, 
Lo, Tantalus, I here,tormented lie. \Spenfer. 
Though he might burft his lungs to call forhelp, 
No creature would affut or pity him. Rofcommon. 
5. A word of contempt for a human being. 
_ Hence; home, you idle creatures, get you home; 
Is this a holiday? = Shake/peare’s Julius Cafar. 
i He would into the flews, 
| And from the common creatures pluck a glove, 
And wear it asa favour... Shakefp. Richard MI. 
I've heard that guilty creatures ar a play, 
Have, by the very cunning of the fcene, © 
Been ftruck fo to the foul, that prefently 
They -have proclaim’d their matetaétions. 
Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 
Nor think to-night of thy ill nature, : 
But of thy follies, idle creaturc. Prior. 
A good poet no fooner.communicates his, works, 
but it is imagined he is a vain young «creature, 
given up to the ambition of fame. Pope. 
6. A word of petty tendesnefs.,. 
And chen, Sir, would he gripe and wring my 
hand ; 
Crys Oh {wees creature, and then kils me hard. 
Shakepeare. 
Ah, cruel creature, whom dof thou detpile? 
The gods, to live in woods, have left the ‘kies. 


Dryden's Virgil. 


Some young creatures have learnt tneirle:ters and 
fyliabiesby having them pafted:upon litle tabie:s.. 
Watts. 
7- A perfoa who owes his rife,or his for- 
tune to another. 
Hefent.to colonel Maficy to fend him men, 
which he, being a creatureof Effcx's, refufed. 


Clarendon, 
The duke’s.creature. he defiredto be citeemed. 
p= Clarendon. 


Great princes thus, when, favouritesithey: raife,. 
To juftity their grace, their creatures prailes Dryd. 
Í The defign was dilcoyered bya perfon: whom 
every body knows to be the creature of a-certain 
great man. Swift. 
CreaTure ry. adj. [ from creature. ] 
Having the qualities of a creature. 
The feveral parts.of relatives, or creaturely in- 
finites, may:have finite, proportions to one another. 
Cheyne’s. Philofophical Principles, 
Crepritupe. a. S; [from creber, fre 
quent, Latin.] Frequentaefs. Dia. 
Cre’srous. adj. [from creber, Lats}\Fre- 
' quent. Dia. 


yo. Satb WCRE’DENCE. 2./, [from credo, Lat. cre- 
Latin.] The} 


dence, Norman, Fr.) 
t. Belief; .credit.. 
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Ne Ict him feem that credence this exceeds, 
For he that made*the fame was known right well 
To have-done much more admirable deeds ; 


It Merlin was. ; Spenfere 
Love.and wifdom; 

Approv’d: fo to. yoursmajefty; may plead) 

For,ample credence. Shakefpeares 


They did not only underhand give aut. that this + 


was the true earl; but the friar, finding fome cre- 
dence in the people, took boldnefs in the pulpit to 
declare as much. Bacon. 

2. That which gives a claim to credit or 
belief. 

After they had delivered to the king their letters 
of ‘credencey\they were led;toa chamber richly fur- 
nifhed. Hayward. 

GREDE'NDA. n.f. [Latihn.] Things to 
bewbelieved.;. articles. of-faith i diftin- 
guifhed in theology from agenda, or prac- 
tical duties. 

Thefe were the great articles and’ credenda.of 
Chriftianity, that fo much ftartled the world. Southe 

Crevynt. adj. (credens, Latin.] 

1. Believing; eafy. of belief. 

Then weigh what,Jofs, your honour may fuftaing 
If with too credent ear you lift’ his fongs. 

. > Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

2, Having credit; not to be queftioned. 
Lefs proper. 

My authority bears a credent bulk, 

That no particular fcandal once can touch, 
But it confounds the breather. ‘Shak. Meaf. for M. 

CREDENTIAL. 2./. [from credens, Lat.] 
That which gives a title to credit ; the 
warrant upon which belief or authority 
1s claimed.) 

A few perfons of an odious and defpifed country 
could not_have Glledsthe world with believers, had 
they not fhown undoubted crsdentials from the Die 
vine Perfon who fent them on fuch a meflage. 

> Addifon on the Cbhrifian Religion. 

CREDIBILITY. nof. [ from credibles} 
Claim to crediti; poilibility of obtaining’ 
belief > probability. 

The firft of thofe opinions ‘I fhall_Miew to be 
alsozethérincredible, and the latrér to have all the 
credibility andjeyidencevot witicha’ thingOof that * 
nature ig Capable. Tilloefon. 

Calculate the feveral degrecsyof .credibility and 
conviction, by which the one evidence furpatleth 
the.other. Atterbury. 

Cre DI BLE. adj. [eredibilis; bat] Worthy 
of credit ; deferving: of belief ;*having 
a juft claim to belief... _ 

Vhe groundof credit4s the credibility of things 
credited ; and things are made credible, either by 
the known condition undquality of the utterer, or 
by the manitett likelihood of trutty in themfelves. 

a Hecker. 

None'can demonftrate to me, that there is fuch 
an ifland as Jamaica j yet, upon the teitimony of 
credible, perfons, il am free from doubt. + Fillotfon. 

Ceeprereness., mf. [from credible, ] 
Credibility ;, worthinefs of beliet,;. jut, 
claim.to belicf. 

The erediblenz/s of -a good. part,of thefe;nar- 
ratives has been confirmed to me by a pra@tifer of 
phyfick. Boyle. 

CREDIBLY. -adus [from credible} Ina 
manner that clatins belief. - 

This, with- the+lofs of fa few of the English , 
as is fcarce credible; being, as hath been rather 
confidently thanicrédibly- reported, but of one many 
though not a few hurts nities + Bacine 


CREDIT. 2./. [eredit, French.) 


‘1. Belief of ; faith yielded to another. 


When the people heard: thefe words, they gave 
no credit unto them, nor'received them. 

1 Mac. x. 466 

I may give ercdit to reportssudddijon's Specturure 

Soine 
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Some fecret truths, from lcarned pride conceal'd, 


To maids alone and children are reveal'd : 
What though no credit doubting wits may give, 
Thé fair and innocent fhall til believe. 


2. Honour; reputation. 
] publithed, becaufe I was told I might pleafc 
fuch as it was a credit to pleafe. Pope. 
3. Eiteem ; good opinion. 
‘Yhere is no decaying merchant, or inward. bcg- 
gar, hath fo many tricks to uphoid the credit of 
their wealth, as thefe empty perfons have to main- 


tain the credit of their fofficiency. Bacon. 
His learning, though a poet faid it, 
Before a play, would lofe no credit. Swift. 


Yes, while I live, no rich or noble knave 
Shall walk the world in credit to his grave. 
Pope's Horace. 
4.. Faith ; teflimony ; that which procures 
belief. 
We are contented to’take this upon your credit, 
and to think it may be. Hooker. 
The things which we properly believe, be only 
fuch as are received upon the credit of divine tefti- 
mony. Hooker. 
The author would have done well to have left fo 
great a paradox only to the credit of a-fingle affer- 
tion. Locke. 


5. Truft repofed, with regard to property:: 
correlative to debt. 


Credit is nothing but the expectation of moncy, 
within fome limited time. - Locke. 


6. Promife given. 
` They have never thought of. violating the pub- 
lick credit, or of alienating the revenues to other 
ufes than to what thcy have been thus affizned. 
Hddifon. 
7. Influence; power not ‘compulfive ; in- 


terelt. 
She employed his uttermoft credit to relieve us, 
which was as greatas a beloved fon with a mother. 
Sidney. 
They fent him likewife a copy of their. fupplica- 
tion to the king, and defired him to ufe his credit 
that a treaty might be entered into. Clarendon. 
“Having credit enough with his mafter to provide, 
for his own interett, he troubled not himfelt for 
that of other men. Clarendon. 


Jo.Cre vit. v. a. (credo, Latini] 
1. To believe. 
Now I change my mind, 
And partly credit things chat do prefage. 
Shake/pcare's Fulius Ceefar. 
To crediet the-unintelligibility both of this union 
and motion, we nced no more than to confider it. 
Glanville. 
2. To procure credit or honour to any 
thing. 
May here her monument ftand:fy, 
To credit this rude age; and thow 
Ta future times, that even we 
Some patterns did of virtue fee. Waller. 
It was not upon defign to credit thefe papers, 


nor to compliment. fociety fo much above flattery.» 


Glarnwvilic. 

At prefent you credit the church as much by 
your government, as you did the {chool formerly 

~ by your wit. * South. 


3. To truft; to confide in. 
4. To admit as a debtor. 


Cre pitas ce. adj. [from credit.) 
1. Reputable ; above contempt. 

He icttied him ina good creditable way of living, 
hfving procured him by his intett one of the beft 
places of the country. Arbuthnot's Jobn Bull, 

2. Honourable; eftimable. 

The contensplaucn of things,'that.do not. ferve 
to promote our happinefs, is but a more fpecious 
fort of idlenefs, a morc pardonable and credizable 
kind of ignorancr. Tilletfor. 

CRE DITABLENESS. m. /.*[from credita- 
ble.) Reputation; eltimation. 


‘| Cre’puLousness. m f: [from credulous.] 


CRE 
Among all thefe {nares; there is "none more 


entangling than the. cveditablene/s and repute of 
cuftomary viccs. ' Decay of Piety. 


Popes) Cre DiTaBLY, adv, [from creditable. ] 


Reputably ; without difgrace. 

Many will chufe rather to ucgle€t their duty 
fately and creditably, than to get a broken pate in 
the church's fervice, only to be rewarded with that 
which will break their hearts too. South. 

CREDITOR. “n. fa- [ creditor, Latin.] 
1. He to whom a debt is owed; he that 
gives credit: correlative to debtor. 

There came divers of Antonio's creditors in my 

‘company to Venice, that fwear the cannot chufc 
but break. Shakefpeare. 

I am fo ufcd'to confider myfelf as creditor and 
debtor, that I often ftate my accounts after the fame 
manner, with regard to heaven and my own foul. 

X Addifon’s Spestator. 

No man of honour,:as that word is ufually un-- 
derftood, did ever. pretend that his honour obliged 
him to be chafte or temperate, to pay his creditors,- 
to be ufeful to his country, to do good to mankind, 
to endeavour to be wife or learned, to regard his” 

‘word, his promife, or his oath. Swift. 

2. One who -credits, ~one «who believes. 
Not ufed. 

Many fought to feed 

The cafy creditors of novelties, 7 

‘By voicing him alive. Shakefpeares, 

Creou tery. n. fe [eredulité, French ; 

credulitas, Latin.] Eafinefs of belief ; 

creadinefs of credit. 

The poor Plangus, being fubjc& to that only 
difadvantage of honech hearts, credulity, was per- 
fuaded by him. Sidney. 

The pfejudice of credulity may, in fome mea- 
lure, be*cured, by learning to fet a high value on 
truth. Wiatts’s Logick. 

CREDULOUS. adj, [credulus, Latin.]: 
Apt to believe; unfufpecting ; eafily 
deceived. 

A credulcus father, and a brother noble, 

Whofe nature is fo far from doing harm, f 
That he fufpeéts none. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
Who now enjoys thee credulous all gold, 

Who always vacant, always amiable, 

Hopes thee, of flattery gales 

Unmindful, haple& he, 


T’ whom thou untry`d feem'ft fair. Milton.’ 


Aptnefs to believe ; credulity. 
Creep. 2. f. [from credo, the firft word of 

the apoftles creed. ] 

1. A form of words in which the articles 
of faith are comprehended. 
The larger and -fuller view of this foundation 
is fet down in the creeds of the church. 
Hammond on Fundamentals. 
Will they, who decry creeds and creedmakers, 
fay that one who writes a treatife of morality ought 
not to make in it any collection of moral precepts ? 
Fiddes’s Sermons. 
z. Any folemn profeffion of principles ‘or 
opinion. 
For me, my lords, 
I love him not, nor tear him; there `s my creed. 
Sbakelpeare. 
To Creex. v.a. [See To Crzax.] To 
make a harfh noife. 
Shall I ftay here, 

Creeking my fhoes on the plain mafonry? Shake/p. 
CREEK. 2.f. (cnecca. Sax. kreke, Duty] 
1. A prominence or jut in a winding coat, 

As ftreams, which with their winding banks do 


play, i 
Stopp’d by their creeks, run foftly through the 
lain. Daviis. 
They onthe bank of Jordan, by a creck, 
Where winds with reeds and ofiers whifp'ring play, 
Their unexpected lofs and plaints outbreath‘d. 
Milten. 


1-3- It feems, the marriage of his brother's wife 
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2. A {mall port; a bay ; a cove. 

A law was made here to Rop their paffage in 

every port and creche Davies on Irelaride 
3. Agy turn, or alley. 

A, back-sries.d,-a dhoulder-clapper; one that 
commands the pailages of alloys, crees, “and nar- 
row lands. Shakefreave. 

Creexy. adj. [ from creek. ] ~ Full of 
creeks ;' unequal ; winding. 

Wha, leaning on the belly of a vot, 

Pour'd forth a water, whofe outguthing ficod 

Run_bathing all.the ercety thore a-flot, 
Whereon the Trojan.prince fpilt Turnus: blood. 

Spenfers 


To CREEP. w. n. pret. crepte [onýpan; 


Sax. trepan, Germ. ] . 
1. To move with the belly to the ground, 

without legs, as a worm. 

3 Yethatwalk 

The earth, ‘and ftately tread, or lowly creep! Mile. 
And every creepixg thing that creeps the ground. 
Milten. 
If they cannot diftinguith creeping from flying, 
let them lay down Virgil, and take up Ovid de 
Ponto. Dryden. 


z| 2. To grow along the ground,’or on other 


fupports. 
The grettos cool, with thady poplars crown'd, 
And creeping vines on arbours'weav'd around. 
Dryden. 
3. To move forward without bounds ‘or 
leaps, as:infeéts, 


4. To move flowly and feebly. 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and t0-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the lait fyllable of recorded time. 
Shakefprare’s Machetb. 
Why fthould a man 
Sleep when he wakes, and creep into the jaundice 
Byvbeing peevith ?  Shake/p. Merchant of Venice 
He who avecps after plain, dull, common fenfe, 
is fafe from committing abfurdities, but can never 
reach the excellence of wit. Dryden's Tyrar. Loves 


5. Tomove fecretly and clandetftinely. 
Pll creep up into. the chimney.-—— 
—There they always ufed to difcharge their 
birding-pieces : creep into the kiln-hole. 
Shake/p. Merry Wives of Windjore 
Whate'er you are, 
That in, this defart inacceMible, 
Under the fhade of melancholy boughs, 
Lofe and negle& the creeping hours of t'me. Shake 
Of this fort are they which creep into houfes, 
and lead captive filly women. 2 Timothy, iii. 6. 
Thou makeft darkneis, and it is night, wherein 
all the beafts of the forcit do creep torth. 
Pjalm civ. 20. 
Now and then a work or two has crept in, to 
keep his firft defign in countenance. Atterbury. 
6. To move timoroufly without foaring, 
or venturing into dangers. | 
Paradife Loft is admirable; but am I therefore 
bound to maintain, that there are no flats amongit 
his elevations, when it is evident he creeps along 
fometimes for above an hundred lincs together ? 
f Dryden. 
We here took a little boat, to creep along the 
fea-íhore as far as Genoa. Addifon on Italy. 


7. To come unexpected ; to tteal forward 
unheard and unfeen. 
By thofe gifts of nature and fortune he creepy 
nay he flies, into the favour of poor filly women. 
Sidney 


Has crept tao near his confcience.x—— , 
y——No,.his confcience , 
Has cript too mear another lady. Shak. H. VIM. 

Neceffity enforced them, after they grew full of 

~ people, to fpread themfelves, and crecp out of Shi- 
nar, or Babylonia. Raleigh's Hiftery. 

_ None pretends to, know from how remote corners 
"of thofe frozen mountains fome of thofe fierce na- 
tions fisit crept oui Tempice 
Ic 


CRE 


Tt îs not to be expected that every one- fhould f' 


guard his underftanding from being impofed on 
by the {ophiftry which creeps into moft of the 
books of argument. -5 ek Lockes 
8. To behave with fervility ; to fawn ;> to 
bend. > + 
They were us’d to bend,. 
To fend their {miles before them to Achilles, 
To come as humbly as-chey us'd to creep 
To haly altars. Skake/peare’s Troilus and Creffidie 
Creeper. z. f. [from creep. ] 
1. A plant that fupports itfelf by means of 
fome ftronger body.. 


Plants that put forth their fap haftily, have f 


bodies not proportionable to their length; there- 
fore they are winders or creepers, as ivy, brionyy 

_ and weodbine. Bacon. 

2. An iron ufed to flide along the grate in. 
kitchens. 

3. A kind of patten or clog worn by wo-: 
men. 

Cree puore. xf. [creep and bole] 

2. A hole into which any: animal may 
creep to efcape danger. : 

2. A fubterfuge ; an excufe. 


CREE'PINGLY. adu. - [from creeping.) 


Slowly ; after the manner of a reptile. 
The joy, which wrought into Pygmalion’s 

mind, was even fuch as, by each degree of Zel- 

mane’s words, creeping/y entered into Philoclea’s. 


Sidney. 


Cree’pre. n. f. [from creep.) A lame}- 


perfon; a cripple. 
She to whom this world muft itfelf refer 
As fuburbs or the microc2(m of her, 
She, fhe is dead, fhe "a dead when thou know'ft 


ia 
Thou know’ ft how lame a creeple this world is. 


Donne. : 


Crema TION., #. f. [crematio, Laun.] A 
burning. 

CRE MOR. n. f- (Latin.} A milky fub- 
ttance ; a fott liquor refembling cream. 

‘he food is fwallowed into the Rumach, where, 
mingled with diffolvent juices, it is reduced into a 
chyle or cresor. Ray. 

Ceenaten. adj. (from crena, Latin.] 
Notched ; indented. 

‘The ceils are. prettily crenated, or notched, quite 
round the edges; but not ftraited down to any 
depth. Weedward. 

Crepane. n. f [With farriers.} An 
alcer feated in the midft of the forepart 
of the foot. Farrier’s Dia. 

To CRE PITATE. v. n. [crepizo, Latin.) 
To make a fmall crackling noife. 

CREPITA TION. x. f. [from crepitate.] A 
{mall crackling noife. 

Creer. particip. [from creep. ] 

There are certain men crept in unawares, Jude. 

This fair vine, but that her arms furround 
Her married elm, had crept along the grvund. Pope. 

CREPU’SCULE. ». /. [crepufeulum, Jat. ] 
Twilighe. Didi. 

Crepu’scuous. adj. (crepufculum, Lat. ] 
Glimmering ; in a fate between light 
and darkaefs. 

A clofe apprehenfion of the one, might perhaps 
afford a glimmering light and crepufculous glance 
of the other. Brown. 

The beginnings of philofophy were in a crepuf- 
cuius obf urity, aod it is yet fearce paft the dawn. 

Glanville's Scep fs. 

CRE’SCENT. adj. (from crefco, Latin.) 
Increafing ; growing; in a fate of in- 
creafe. 

J have feen bim in Britain: he was then of a 
Cresent DOs Shakelpeare's Cymbelinc. 


CREST. n.f. [crifta, Latin.] 


2. The comb of a cock: whence Milton 


3. The ornament of the helmet in he- 


4. Any tuft or ornament on the head; as 


CRE 
With thefe in troop 


Came Aftoreth, whom the Phenicians call*d 
Aftarte, queen of heaven, with crefceat horns. Milt. 


Cre’scent. na fa [crefcens, Lat.) The 


moon in her ftate of increafe ; any fimi- 


litude of the moon increafing- 
My pow'r's a crefcert, and my auguring hope 
Says it wiil come'to th’ full. Stak. Anteand Clecp. 
Or Baétrian fophy, from the horns 
Of Turkith crefcent, leaves all wafte beyond 
The-realm of Aladule, in his retreat. Milton. 
Jove in dufky clouds involves the fkies, 
And the faint crefcent thoots by, fits before their 
eyes. . Dryden. 
And two fair crefcents of tranflucent horn 
The brows of all their young increafe adorn. 
Pope's Odyffey. 


Cre‘scive. adj. [from crefeo, Latin. ]' In- 


-creafing ; growing. 

So the prince obfcur'd his contemplation 
Under the veil. of wildnefs, which nu doubt 
Grew, like the fummer gtals, fattet by night, 
Unteen, yet cr¢civein his faculty. Shak. H. V. 


Cress. n. f. [perhaps from creco, it being 


a quick grower; nafurtium, Lat.) An 
herb. 

Its flower confifts of four leaves, placed in form 
of a crofs:‘the pointal arifes from the centre of 
the flower-cup, and becomes a roundifh {mooth 
fruit, divided into two cells, and furnifhed with 
{ceds, generally {mooth. Milter. 

His court, with nettles. and with crejjes tord, 
With foups unbought, and fallads, bieit his ee 

Opts 


Cre’sser. 2: f. [croifette, Fr. becaufe 


beacons had croffes anciently on their 
tops.] A great light fet upon a beacon, 
light-houfe, or watch-tower. Hanmer. 
They ftill raife armies in Scotland by 


carrying about the fire-crofs. 
At my nativity 
The front of heav’n was full of fiery fparks, 
Of burning creffers.. Shakefpeare’s Henry IN. 
From the arched rcof, 
Pendent by fubtle magick, many a row 
Of ftarry lamps, and tsazing creffers, fed 
With naphtha and afphaltus, yielded light 
As from a fky. Milton's Paradife Lof. 


1. The plume of feathers on the top of the 
ancient helmet ; the helmet. 
His valour, fhewn upon our ¢reffs to-day, 
Hath taught us how to cherifh fuch high deeds, 
Ev’n in the bofom of our adverfaries. 
Sbake/peare’s Henry IV. 


calls him cre/fed. 
Others on ground 
Walk'd firm; the crefled cock, whofe clarion 
founds 


The filent hours. Milton's Paradife Loft. 


raldry. 

Of what efteem creffs were, in the time of king 
Edward the Third’s reign, may appear by his’ giv- 
ing an eagle, which he himf(elf had formerly born, 
for a cref to William Montacute, earl of Salifbury. 

Camden's Remains. 

The horn 3, 

It was a cref ere thou waft Lorn : 
Thy father's father wore it. Shak. As you like it. 


fome which the poets aflign toferpents. 
Their creffs divide, 
And, tow'ring o’cr his head, in criumph ride. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
5. Pride; fpirit; fire ; courage ; loftinefs 
of mien. 
When horfes thould cndur¢ the bloody fpur, 
They fall their crglse Skate/peare. 


CREST-FALLEN, 


CRI. 


Crested. adj. [from creft; criftatus, 
Latin. ] 


1. Adorned with a plume or creft. 
The bold, Afcalonites 
Then grov'ling foil’d their crefed. helmets in th 
duft. Milton. 
At this, for new replies he did not ftay ; 
But lac’d his creffed helm, and ftrode away. Dryde 


2. Wearing a comb. 


The ¢refted bird fhall by expericnce knows 
Jove made not him his mafter-piece below. Dryde 
j adj. [cret and fall.] 
Dejected ; funk; difpirited; cowed ; 
heartlefs ; {piritlefs. 
l warrant you, they would whip me with, their 
fine wits, till I were as creff-fallen as a dried pear. 
Shake/peare’s Merry Wives of Windfore 
They prolate their words.in a whining kind of 
querulous tone, as if they were ftill- complaining 
and creff- fallen. Heewell. 


CRE'STLESS. adj. [from ceret] Not dige 


nified with coat-armour ;. not. of any 
eminent family. 


His grandtather was Lionel duke of Clarence, 
Third fon to the third Edward king of England,” 
Sprung crefllefs yeomen from fodecp aroot. Shake 


CRETACEOUS. adj. [ereta, chalk, Lat.] 


1. Having the qualities of chalk; chalky. 
What gives the light, feems hard to fay; whee 
ther it be the cretaccous falt, the nitrous falt, or 
fome igneous particles. Crewe - 


2. Abounding with chalk... 


Nor from the fable ground expce& fuccefs, 
Nor frorn eretaceous, ftubborn and jejune. Philips. 


CRETA TED. adj. [cretatus, Latin.} Rub- 


bed with chalk. ‘ Dia. 

Crevice. 2./, [from crever, Fr. crepare, - 
Latin, to burft.] A crack; a cleft; 
a narrow opening. 

I pried me through the crevice of 4 wall, 

When for his hand he-had his. two fons heads. 
Shake/peares 

I thought.it no. breach of good-manners to peep 
at a crevice, and) look in at people fo well emi 
ployed. Addifava Spefator . 

To Crevice. v. a. [ from- the noun. } 
To crack; to faw. 

So laic, they are more apt in fwagging down to 
pierce with their points, than in the jacent poilures 
and fo to crevice the wall. Weeton’s Architecture. 

CREW. x. f [probably from cid, Sax. J 
1, Acompany of people affociated tor any 
purpofe: as gallant crew, for troops. 
Chevyschafes 
There a noble crew 
Of lords and Jadies*ftood on every fide, 
Which with tbeir prefence fair the place much» 
beautified. Spenfere 
2. The company of a ship. 
The anchors dropp'd, his circw the veffels moor. 
3 Dryden's ZEnids 
3. It is now generally ufed in a bad fente. 
Onc of the banifh'd crew, 
I fear, hath ventur’d from the deep, to raip 
New troubles. Milton's Paradifi Lofe 
He, with a crew; whom like ambition joins 
With him, or under him t tyrannize, 
Marching trom Eden tow'rds the weft, thall find 
The.plain. Milton's Paradife Lift. 
The lai was he, whofe thunder New 


The Titan race, a rebel crew. » Addifone*- 
Crew. [the preterite of crow.] 
The cock ercw. Bible. 


Cre wer. a. Je (Hewel, Dutch.) Yarn : 
twifted,,and wound on a knotor ball. 
Take filk or erewel, gold or filver thread, and 
make thefe fait at the bent of the hook. 
Walton's Angler. 
CRIB. a. f [enybbe, Sax. crib, German. J 
1. The rack or manger of a ftable. 
Let 


[CIR] 
Let a beaft.be lord-of| bea@ay andy his eribMhall 
andat the king's mele. = Shake/peare’s Hamlets 
The tkeer and lion at one crib hall meet, 
And harmlefs ferpents'tick the’ pilgtim’s feet. Popes 
2. Thevftall or cabin of.an ox. 
“3. ‘A fmall habitation; a cottage. 
“Why rather, fleep, lie. thouin tinoaky érids, 
pon uncafy pallets ftretching.thee, 
‘Than in the perfum'd chambers,of. che great ? 
Sbake|peare. 
ToCris.v. a. [from the noun.} ‘To-fhut 
wp in.a narrow habitation ; to-confine’; 
to cage. 
Now I am cabbin'd, ¢ribs'd,.confin?d, bound in 
To faucy doubts and fears. Shakefpeare's Mach. 
CRIBBAGE. n.f. A game at cards. 
CRIŚBBLE. m /. [cribrum, Latin. ] A corn- 
fieve. Dis. 
Crisra‘rion. 2./. (cribro, Latin.] The 
act of fifting, or feparating by a fieve. 
Crick. 2./. we say 
1. [from cricco, I talian.] The. noife of a 
door. 
2. [from cnyce, Saxon, a ftake.] A pain- 
_. ful ftiifnets inthe neck. 
CRICKET... f. Phrekel, from reken, to 
makea noife, ‘Dutch. 


t. An infect that fqueaks or chirps ‘about. 


ovens and fireplaces. 
: Didft thou not hear a noife ?-~-= 
=l] heard the ow! fcream, and the crickets cry. 


Shal¢peare. 
Far from all refort of mirth, 
Save. the cricker on thehearth. Milton. 
The folemn death-watch click’d the hour the 
_ died, 
And fhrilling crickets.in the chimney criede Gay. 

2. [from cnyce, Saxon,.a ftick.] A fport, 
at which. the contenders drive a ball 
with fticks.in oppofition: to each other. 

The judgey to dance, his brother ferjeant call; 
The. {cnator .aticrichat urge the ball. Pope. 

3 [from driecheny Germ. tocreep.] A low 
feat or ool. 

Caren ETING Apple. n.f. A {mall fpecies 
of apple. 

Criveken. f: [from cry.) The officer 
whofe bufinefs is to cry or make procla- 
mation. 

He openeth bis mouth likeagriere Ecclaxx. 15. 
The criers command filence, and the- whole 

multitude prefent ftand in a fufpenfe. 
Brevewood on Languages. 

The criev calls aloud 
Our’old nobility of Trojan blood, 

Whorgape among the crowd for their precarious 
tood. - i Dryden. 

CRIME. n». f. ficrimen, Lat. crime, Fr.] 
Ah act contrary to right; an offence; a 
great fault ; an a ot wickedneis. 

High God, be witnefs that] guiltlefs am ; 
But if yourfelf, Sir knight, ye guilty find, 
Or wrapped be in loves of former dame, 
With crime do not it-cover, but difclofe the fame. 


Spenfere 
Milton. 


Undergo with me one guilt, one crime, 
Of tafting. 
Like in-punifhment 
. As intħeir crime, Milton. 
Nocrime was thiney if ‘tis no crime to loves Pete, 
Crimerus. adj. [from crime ind full} 
Wicked,; criminal ;, faulty in sa“ high 
degree ; contrary, to. duty,; contrary! to 
virtue. 
You proceeded not againtt thefe feats, 
So crimeful and fo capital in nature. Shak. Hamit. 
Crimeress. adj. (from crime.) Inno- 
cent ;. without crime, 
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‘CRI s 


My foes could not procure me any. feathe, 
So long as I am loyal, ‘true, and crimelefs. 


‘Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. 


Crimrnar.vad.: [from crimes) 


1. Faulty ; contrary ‘to right; ‘contrary 


to duty ; \contrary'to law. 
Live thous and to'thy motheridead atteft, 


Thacclear the died from blemith criminal. Spenfer: 
Whatwe approve in our friend, wetan nardly 
be induced to think criminal‘in ourfelves. Ropers. 


2. Guilty ;* tainted’ with crime ; whe 


nocent. 


The neglect of any of the telative duties, ren- 
‘ Rogers.) 
3. Not civil’: as, a criminal profecution ; 


ders us criminal in the fight of God. 


the criminal law. 
CRI MNAL nf. ffrom crime:] 
1. A man accufed. 
Was cver criminal forbid to plead ? 


Curb your ill-manner'd zeal. Dryden's Spanify Fra 


2. Aman guilty of a crime. 


All three perfons that ’had héld chief place of 


authority, in their countries ; tall three'ruined inot 


‘by war, os by any other difafler, but by juftice.and | 
Bacon. ' 
CRIMINALLY adv, [from criminal.)| 


fentence, as delinquents and criminals. 


Not innocently.; -wickedly ;: puiltily: 


As our thoughts extend to all fubjects, they 
Rogers. | 
CrimMinaLness. ne fo [from criminal. } 


may. be criminally employed on all. 


Guiltinefs ; want of innocence. 


CRIMINA‘TION. 2. /. [criminatio, Latin.1 
J 


The, act of accufing ; accufation ;, ar> 
raignment ;. charge. dad 
CrimMinatory. adj. [from crimina, La- 
in] Relating to a¢cufation ; accufing ; 
cenforious, 

Criminous, adj. [criminofus, Latin.] 
Wicked ; iniquitous ; enormonily guilty. 

The punifhmenc that belongs to that great/and 
criminous guilt, is the forfeiture of -his right and 
claim to all mercies, which are made over to him 
by Chrift. Hammond. 

Cai mMiINousty. ade. [from criminous.] 
Enormoufly ; very wickedly. 
Some particular duties of piety and charity, 
which were mo% criminoufly omitted before. 
Har-mond. 
Criinousness. #. f. [ftom criminous.] 
Wickednefs; guilt ; crime. 

I could never be convinced of any fuch erimi- 
ncujnefs in him, as willingly taexpolevhis li tothe 
ftroke of ‘juftice; and malice of his enemies. 

Kirg Charles. 
Cri’mosin. adj. [crimofno, Italian; com- 
monly written.as it is pronounced, crim- 
fon.) A{pecies of red colour. 
_Upon her head a crimofin coronet, 
With damafte rofes and daffadilies fet, 
Buydeavessbetween, 
And primrofes green, 

Embellish the white violet. Spenfer’s Paftcrals. 
Crimp. adj. [from crumble, or crimble.) 
1. Friable; brittle ; eaftly crumbled; ea- 

fily reduced'to powder. tea 
J Now. the fowler, warn’d 
By thefe good ‘omens, with fwift carly fteps, 
Treads tbe crimp earth, ranging throught fcldegnd 
‘glades. ae Philips. 
2: Not coniiftent; not ‘forcible: a low 
eant word. 

The evidence is crimpy the witneflcs. fwear 
backwards and forwards, and contradi&t them- 
felves; and his tenants fick by him. 


Arbuthnor's Febr Bull. | 


Yo CRIMPLE. v. a. [from rumple, crum- 
ple, crimple.] Tocontract; to corrugate; 
to caufe to fhrink or contract. 


CRI 
He paffed the cautery through them, 4nd ace 
cordingly crimpled them up. _ Wifeman’s Surgery. 
CRIMSON. 2. /. [crimefino, Italian. ] 
1. Red, fomewhat darkened with blue. | 
` As crimjon feems to be little elfe than a very deep 
red, with an eye of blue ;, fo fome kinds of rcd 
feem to be little elfe than heightencd yellow. . 
Byle on Colours. 
i Why does the foil endue . 
The bluthing poppy with a crimfoz hue? — Priore 
z. Red in ‘general. 9 aps 
Can you blame‘her then, being a ‘maid yet 
rofed over with the virgin crimon of modetty, if 
fhe deny the'appearance of a naked! Wind boy, in 
her naked feeing {elf ? Shake/peare’sHenry V. 
Beauty’s enfign yet 
Is crimfon in thy lips, and in thy cheeks, “Sbake/p. 
i o The crigsfor ream diktajn'd his arms around,. 
And the difdaintul foul came rufhing through the 
i wound, > Dryden's ZEncid. 
Yo Crimson. v. a. [from the noun] 
To dye with crimfon. — l i 
Pardon ‘mé, ` Julius. 'Hére waft thou bay‘d, 
l ‘brave hart! © | a D 
Here didft thou fall; and here thyshunters tand 
Sign’d in thy fpoil, and crimfcn'dcinythy lethe. , * 


; ech } an oy oe Sbakefpeare. 
Craincum.x./. [acant word.] A cramp; 
‘a contraction ; whimfy. 
For jealoufy is but.a kind i 
Of clap and crincum of thé mind. Hudibras. 


CRINGE. n. f [from the verb.] Bow; 
{ervile civility.. 5 l 
Let me be grateful; but let far fromime 
Be fawning crirge, and falfe. diffembling lookss 
j Philipse 
To CRINGE. v. a. [from kriechen, Ger- 
man.] To draw together; to contraét. 
Whip him, fellows, 
Till, like a boy, you fee him cringe his face, 
And whine aloudifor mercy. "Shak Art Jand Cleop. 
To Crince. v. n, [hricchen, German. 
To bow ; to|pay court with bows; to 
fawn; toflatter. 
Flatterers have the flexor mufcles fo ftrong, that 
they are always bowing andicringing.. Arburbnit. 
The cringing knave, who feeks'a place 
Without fuccefs, thus tells his cafe. Swift. 
Crini’Gerous. adj. [criniger, Latin. ] 
Hairy ; overgrown with hair. Dia. 
Yo CRINKLE. v. n. (hrinckelen, Dutch. ] 
To go in and out; to run in flexutes: 
diminutive of rankle.” 
Unle(sfome {weetnefs at the bottom lie, 
Who Cares for all the crinkling of the pie? 
King's Cockery. 
To CRINKLE. v. a.. To mould into in- 
equalities. 
CRINKLE, n. /. [from the, verb.] A 
wrinkle ; a finuofiry. 


CRINOSE. adj... [from crinis, Latin.] 


Hairy. Dia., 
Crino’stty. w. /. [from crizofe.] Hairi- 
nefs: l Dia. 


CRIPPLE. 2. /. [ cnypel, ‘Sax. krepel, 
Datch.] A Jame'man ; one that has loft 
or never enjoyed the ufe of his limbs: 
Denne, with great appearance Of pro- 
priety, writes it creeple, from creep. 

He, poor man, by your firt order died, 
And that a winged Mercury did bear ; | 
Some tardy. cripple had the countesmands, ... 
That came too lag to fce him buried. Shake/peares 
_ Lam 4 crippleip my limbs ; but what decaysiate 
in my mind, the reader mult determine. Dryd. 
Among the tet there was a lame cripple from 
his birth, whom Paul commanded to ftand upright 
on his feet. . Bentley. 
See the blind beggar.dance, the eripple fing; 
The fot a hero, lunatick a king. a 
8 


CRI. 


To CRIPPLE. v. a. [from the noun.) To 


Jame ; to make lame ; to deprive of the | 


ufe of limbs. 


Knots upon his y joints appear, 
And chalk is in his cripp/ed fingers found. Dryd. 
Tettyx, the dancing-matter, threw himfelf 
from the rock, but was crippled in the fall. Addif. 


Cai’prreness. 2. f. [from cripple. ] 
Lamenefs ; privation of the limbs. Dict. 


Crisis. ne fi (eios. | i 
1. The point in which the difeafe kills, 
or changes to the better; the decifive 


moment when fentence is paffed. 
Wife leeches will not vain receipts obtrude ; 
Deaf to complaints, they wait upon the ill, 
Till fome fafe crifis authorize their kill. . Dryden. 
2. The point of time at which any affair 
comes to the height. 
This hour ‘s the very criss of your fate ; 
Your good or ill, your infamy or fame, 
And all the colour of your lite, depends 
On this important now. -Dryden's Sponifh Friar. 
The undertaking, which J am now laying cown, 
was entered upon in the very crifis of the late re- 
bellion, when it was dec duty of every Briton to 
contribute his utmoft aViftance to the govern- 
ment, in a manner fuitable to his ftation ane 
abilities. . Addifen's Freebolder., 
CRISP. adj. [eripus, Latin. ] 
1. Curled. 
Bulls are more crifp on the forehead than cows. 
Bacen. 
crifp 


The Ethiopian black, flat nofed, and 
Hale. 


haired. iş 
2. Indented ; winding. 
You nymphs, call'd Naiads, of the winding 
brooks, wc 
With your fedg'd crowns, and ever harmlefs looks, 
Leave your cri/p channels, and on this green land 
Anfwer your fummons ; Juno does command. 
i Shakefpiares 
3. Brittle ; friable. 

In frofty weather, mufick within doors foundeth 
better; which may be by reafon, not of the difpo- 
ition of the air, but of the wood or fring of the 
intrument, which is made more cri/p, and fo more 

porous and hollow. Bacon's Natural Hiflory- 
To Crisp. v. a. [crifpo, Latin.) * 
1. To curl ; to contract into knots or curls. 

Severn, affrighted with their bloody looks, 

Ran fearfully among the trembling recds, 
Aad hid his crifp'd bead in the hollow bank. 
Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 
Young I'd have him too; 
Yet a man, with crifped hair, 
Caf in thoufand {nares and rings, 
For love's fingers, and his rings. Ben Fonfon. 
_ Spirit of wine is not only unfit for inflamma- 
tions in general, but alfo crifps up the veftels of 
the dura mater and brain, and fometimes produces 
a gangrene. Sharp's Surgery. 
2. To twift. 
Along the crifped thades and bow'rs 
Revels the fpruce and jocund fpring. 
3. To indent; to run in and out. 

From that faphine fount the cri/ped brooks, 
Rolling on orient pearl and fands of gold, 
Ran ne@iar, vifiting each plant. 


Caispa rion. n f. [from crip.] 
1. The act of curling. 
2. The ftate of being curled. 

Some differ in the hair and feathers, both in 
the quantity, criffaricn, and colours of them}; as 
he lions are hirfute, and have great manes; the 
the’s are fmoorh, like cats, Bacen. 


CRISPING-RINe m f. [froin crip.] A 
curling iron. 
The changeable fuits of apparel, and the man- 
tes, and the wimples, and the <ri/ping-pins. 
» Muiab, iii. 22. 
Vou. I. 


Milton 


Milton, 


CRI 


CRISPISU'LCANT. adj. [crifpifulcans, La- 


tin.) Waved, or undulating, as light- 
ning is reprefented. Dit. 


CRISPNESS. n. J. [from crif/p.] Curlednefs. 
Crispy. adj. (from crip.) Curled. 


So are thofe cr:jpy inaky locks, oft known 
To be the dowry of a fecond head. 
Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Verice. 


Criterion. 2. f. [xgir%esov.] A mark by 


which any thing is judged of, with re- 
gard to its goodnefs or badnefs. 

Mutual agreement and endearments was the 
badge of primitiye believers; but we may be 
known by the contrary criterion. Gianville’s Scepfis. 

We have-here a furc infallible critzrion, by which 
every man may difcover and find out the graviou 
or ungracious difpofition of his own heart. South. 

By what criterion do you cat, d’ye think, 

If this is priz’d for fweetuefs, that tor fink ? 


Popes Horace. 
CRIYTICK. n. f. [*sirizo;. ] 


1. A man fkilled in the art of judging of 


literature; a man able to diltinguifh 

the faults andibeauties of writing. 

This fettles truer ideas in'micn’s minds of {cveral 
things, whereof we read the names in ancient 
authors, than all the large and daborious arguments 
of critichs. Lake. 

New learn what morals eriticks ought to how, 
For “tis but halt a judge's tafk to know. Pope. 

z. An examiner; a judge. 

But you with pleafure own your errou:s pat, 

And make each day a critick on the Jatt. Pope. 
3. A fnarler; acarper; acaviller. 

Griticks 1 faw, that others names deface, 

And fix their own with labour in their place. Pope. 

Where an author hastmany beauties confittent 
with virtue, piety, and truth, lee not little crirt ks 
exalt themlelves, and fhower down their ill- 
nature. Watts. 

4. A cenfurer ; aman apt to find fault. 

My chief defign, next tuteding you, is to be a 

feverecrisick on you and your neighbour. Swift. 
Critick. adj. Critical; relating to 
criticifm ; relating to the art of judging 
of literary performances. 

‘bhence arts o'er all the northern world advance, 
But critick learning flourifh’d moft in France. Pope. 
Cri TICK. n.f. 

1. A critical examination; critical re- 
marks ; animadverfions. 

I thould be glad if 1 could perfuade him to con- 
tinue his good offices, and write fuch another 
critick on any thing of mine. Dryden. 

I fhould as foon expe@ to fee a critique on the 
poefy of a ring, as onthe infcription of a medal. 

Addijon cn Medals. 
2. Science of criticifm. 

If ideas and words were diftinétly weighed, and 
duly confidered, they would afford us another fog. 
of logick and critick than what we have. been 
hitherto acquainted with. Locke. 

What is every year of a wife man’s life, but a 
cenfure and critique on the pah ? Pope. 

Not that my quill to criticks was confin‘d ; 

My verfe gave ampler leifous to mankind. Pope: 
To Carricx. v. n. [from critick.] To 
play the critick ; to criticize. 

They do but trace over the paths that have been 
beaten by the ancients; or comment, critick, and 
flourifh upon them. Temple. 
Cartican. adj. [from critick.] 
t. Exact; nicely judicious ; accurate; di- 

ligent. , 

It is fnbmitted ta the judgment of more critical 
ars, to direct and determine what is gracekul and 
what is not. 1 Holder. 

Virgil was fo criticalin the rites of religion, that 
he wonid never have brought in fuch prayers as 
theie, if they had not been agreeable to the Roman 
cuftoms. Ssissing fleet. 


CRO 


2. Relating to criticifin: as, be wrote a 


critical difertation on the laf? play. 


3. Captious ; inclined to find tault. 


What wouldit thou write of me, if thou fhouldf 
praife me ?— 
—O, gentle lady, do not put me to °t; 
For I am nothing, if not critical. Sbakefp. Orkello. 


4. [from cr:fs.] Comprifing the time at 


which a great event is determined. 

The inoon is fuppofed to be meafured by fevens, 
and the critical or decretory days to be dependent, 
on that number. Brown's Valgar Erronssi 

5- Decifive ; nice. à 

Opportunity is in refpeét to time, in fome fenfe, ~ 
as time is in refpect to- eternity: it is the fmall 
monicnt, the exact point, the critical minute, cn 
which every good wark fo much depends. 

Spratt’s Sermons. 

The people cannot but refent to fee their ap- 
prehenfions of the power of France, in fo critica? a 
juncture, wholly laid afide. Scvift. 

6. Producing a crifis or change of the dif- 
eafe: as, a critical fweat. ` 

Cri TICALLY. adu. (froin critical.) 

s..In a critical manner; exactly ; curi- 
oully. 

Drificult, it is to underftand the purity of Englith, 
and critically to difcern good writers tiom bad, 
and a proper ftile from a corrupt one. Dryden. 

Thete fhells which are digged up out of 
earthy. feveral hundreds of which I now keep by 
me, have been nicely and critically examined by 
very many learncd men. Woodward. 

2. At the exact point of time. 


Cevricarness. x. /. [from critical.}] Ex- 
aftnels; accuracy ; micety; incidence 
at a particular point of time. 

To Caitictse. v. ne [from critick.] 

1.. To play the critick ; to judge; to write 
remarks upon any performance of lite- 
rature ; to point out faults and beauties. 

They who ean criticife 1) weakly, as to imagine 
lL have done my worft, may be convinced, at their 
own cuit, that I’can’write feverely with more cule 
than] can gently. Dryden. 

Know well each ancient’s proper chara¢ter ; 
Without all this at once before your eyes, 
Cavil you may, but never criticije. 

2. To animadvert upon as faulty. 

Nor would 1 have his father look fo narrowly 
into thefe accounts, as to take oaccalion trom 
thence to criticife on his expences. Locke. 

To Criticise. v. a. [from cririck.] ‘To 
ceniure ; to pafs judgment upon. 

Nor fhall I look upon it as any bieach of cha- 
rity, to criticife the author, fo long as I keep clear 
of the perfon. Addifon. 

Criticism. 2. f. [from critick.] 

1. Criticifm, as it was firt inftituted by 
Ariltotle, was meant a ftandard of judg - 
ing well, Dryden's Innocence, Preface. 

2. Remark ; animadverfion; critical ob- 
fervations. 

There is not a Greek or Latin critick, who has 
not fhewn, even in the ftile of his criticifms, that 
he was a matter of all the eloquence and delicacy of 
his native tongue. Addifon. 

To CROAK. v. n. [enacezzan, Saxon ; 
crocare, Italian ; crocitare, Latin. ] 

t:'To make a hoarfe low noife, like a frog. 

Tre fubtle fwallow flies about the brok, 

And querulous frogs in muddy pools do croak. 
May's Virgil, 

So when Jove’s block defcended from on high, 
Loud thunder to its bottom thook the bog, ; 
And the hoarfe nation croak'd. Pope. 

Blood, ftuff'd in fkins, is Britifh chriftians food ; 
And France robs marthes of the crouking brood. 


Cay. 
3 L 2. To 


Pipe. 


CRO 


2. To caw, or cry as a raven Or crow. 
The raven himfelf is hoarfe, 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. Shake/peare. 
The hoarfe raven, on the blafted bough, 
By creaking from the left, prefag’d the coming 
blow. Dryden. 

At the fame time the walk of elms, with the 
ereaking of the ravens, looks exceeding folemn and 
venerable. Addifon. 
. It may be ufed in contempt fer any 
difagreeable or offenfive murmur. 

Their underftandings are but little inftruéted, 
when all their whole time and pains is laid out to 
{till the croakirg of their own bellies. Locke. 

Eroak. a. J. [from the verb.} The cry 
or voice of a frog or raven. 

The {wallow fkims the river's watry face 3 
The frogs renew the croeks of their loquacious 

race. Dryden. 

Was that araven’s croak, or my fon’s voice? 
No matter which, I'll to the grave and hide me. 

Lee. 
Cro’ceous. adj. (croceus, Latin.) Con- 
fitting of faffron ; like faffron. Di&. 
Crocira’ tion. 2. f. [crocttatio, Latin. } 
The croaking of frogs or ravens. Did. 
CROCK. 2. /. (kruick, Dutch.] A cup; 
any veffel made of earth. 
Crocrery. na f Earthen ware. 
CRO’CODILE. nf. {from xeox@, faffron, 
and duaev, fearing.] An amphibious vo- 
racious animal, in fhape refembling a 
lizard, and found in Egypt and the In- 
dies. It is covered with very hard {cales, 
which cannot, without great difficulty, 
be pierced; except under the belly, 
where the fkin is tender. It has a wide 
throat, with feveral rows of teeth, fharp 
and feparated, which enter one another. 
It runs with great fwiftnefs ; but does 
not eafily turn itfelf. It is long lived, 
and is faid to grow continually sto its 
death. Some are fifteen or eighteen 
cubits long. Crocodiles lay their eggs, 
refembling goofe- eggs, fometimes a- 
mounting to fixty, near the water-fide, 
covering them with the fand, that the 
heat of the fun may hatch them. Calmet. 
Glofter’s fhow 
Reguiles him ; as the mournful crocodile 
With forrow {nares relenting paflengers. 
Sbhakefpcare’s Henry VI. 

Crocodiles were thought to be peculiar unto the 
Nile. Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 

Cxfar will weep, the crocodile will weeps Dryd. 

Enticing crocodiles, whofe tears are death ; 
Syrens, that murder with enchanting breath. 

~ Granville. 

Crocodile is alfo a little animal, otherwife cailed 
ftinx, very much like the lizard, or fmall crocodiles 
Je lives by land and water; has four fhort *fmall 
lege, avery fharp muzzle, and a fhort fmall tail. 
It is pretty enough to look at, being covered all 
over with little fcales of the colour of filver, inter- 
mixt with brown, and of a gold colour upon the 
back. It always remains little. Trevoux. 

CRO'CODILINE. adj. [crocodilinus, Lat.] 
Like a crocodile. Di&. 
Crocus. n. f. A flower. 
Fair-handed Spring unbofoms every grace, 
Throws out the fnow-drop and the crocus firft. 
Tbhomfon. 
Crort. 2. f. {cnore, Saxon.]- A little 
clofe joining to a houfe, that 1s ufed for 
corn or patture. 
This have Fflearn’d, 
Tending my flocks hard by, i’ th’ billy crofes 
That brow tbis bottom glace. Milion. 


CRO 


Crorsa'DE, } w. fo [croifade, French, from 
Crotsa’po. croix, a crofs.}' A holy 
war; a war carried on againft infidels’ 
under the banner of the crofs. . 
Sze that he take the name of Urban, becaufe 
a pope of that name did firft inftitute the croifado ; 
and, as with an holy trumpet, did ftir up the voy- 
age for the Holy Land. 


Cario‘ises. n. f 

1. Pilgrims who tarry a crofs. J 

2. Soldiers who fight againft infidels under 
the banner of the ercfs. 


Crone. 2. f> [cnone, Sax. according to 
Verfiegan ; kronie, Dutch, according to 
Shinner.] 

1. An old ewe. 


Frefh herrings plenty Michel brings, 
With farted crones, and fuch eld things. 
z. In contempt, an old woman. 
Take up the baftard, 
Take `t up, I fay; give *t to thy crore. 
Shakefpe 


Tuffer. 


ares Winter’s Tale. 
The crone being in bed with him on the wedding 
night, and finding his averfion, endeavours to win 
his affection by reafon. Dryden. 
Crownet. #. J The hair which grows 
over the top of an horfe’s hoof. ` 
Crony. 2. f. [a cant word.} An old ac- 
quaintance ; a companion of long ftand- 
ing. 
So when the Scots, your conftant erczies, 


Th’ efpoufers of your caufe and. monies. Hudibras. . 


To oblige your crony Swift, 
Bring our dame a new year's gift. 
Strange, an aftrologer fhould die 
Without one wonder in the fky ! 
Not one of all his erczy fars 
To pay their duty at his herfe ! 


CROOK. 2./. [croc, French.] 
1, Any crooked or bent inftrument. 
2. A fheephook. 
I fing the’ man who Judah's fceptre bore 
In that right hand which held the crook before. 
Ocwley. 


Swift. 


He left his crook, he left his flocks, 
And wand'ring through the lonely rocks, 
He nourith’d endlef woe. 
3. Any thing bent ; a meander. 
There fall thofe faphire-colour’d brooks, ; 
Which, conduit-like, with curious crooks, 
Sweet iflands make in that fweet land. Sidney. 
To Croor. wv. a. [crocher, French.} 
1. To bend ; to turn into a hook. 


Prior. 


It is Highly probable, thar this difeafe proceeds 


fron: a redundant acidity, becaufe vinegar will 
foften and crook tenderbones. * Arbuthnot on Diete 


2. To pervert from reétitude ; to divert 


from the original end. 

Whatfoever affairs pafs fuch a man’s hands, he 
crooketh them to his own ends; which muft needs 
be often eccentrick to the ends of his matter or 
ftate. Bacon. 


To Crook. v. n. To be bent ; to have a 
curvature. 


Their thoes and pattens are fnouted and piked 
more than a finger long, crooking upwards. Camden, 


CRO'OKBACK. 2. f. [crookvand back.) A 
term of reproach for a man that has 
gibbous fhoulders. 


Aye, crookback, here I ftand to anfwer thee, 
Or any he the proudeft of thy fort. Shak. Hen. VI. 


ders. 
A dwarf as well may for a giant pafs, i 
As negroe for a fwan; a crookback'd lafs 
Be call'd Europa. Dryden's Juvenal. 
There are millions of truths that a man is nof, 
or may not think hianfelf, concerned to Know j ab, 


Bacch. | 


Swift. 


Cro’oK BACKED. adj. Having bent fhoul- 


CRO 
whether our king Richard III. was 


NOe 


croskbached or 
Locke 


Croo’Ken. adj, [crocher, French.] 


1. Bent; not itraight;.curved. |. 

A bell-or:a cannon may»be heard beyond a hill 
which intercepts. the fight of the founding body 5 
and founds are propagated as readily through crocacd 
pipes; as through ftraight ones. Newt. Opticks. 

Mathematicians fay of a ftraight line, that it is 
as well an index of its own seétitude.es of the obs 
liquity ‘ofa crooked onee, Wosdward's Natural Hift. 

2. Winding ; oblique,; anfractuous. 

A man fhall never want crocksd paths to walk 
in, if he thinks thathe is in the right way, wher- 
ever he has the footfteps of others to folluw. Locke. 

Among the crooked lanes, on every hedge, 

The glow-worm lights his gem. © Thom/. Summer. 
3. Perverfe ; untoward ; without rectitude 
of mind ; given to obliquity of condact. 

They have corrupted themielves: they are a 
perverfe and crooked generation. Deut. xxxii. 5e 

Hence, heap of wrath ; foul, indigeited lump ! 
As crooked in thy manners as thy fhape. 

Shakefpeare's Henry VI. 

We were not born ercoked; we learned thofe 

windings and turnings of the ferpent. Scuthe 
Croo’KEeDLy. adv. [from crooked.) 
1. Not in a ftraight line. 


2. Untowardly ; not compliantly. 
If we walk perverfely with God, he will walle 
croookedly towards us. Taylor's Rule of Livirg Holy. 
Croo’Kepness, n. f. [from crooked. ] 
1. Deviation from ftraightneis ; curvity ; 
the {tate of being inflected ; inflection. 

He that knoweth what jis ftraight, doth even 
thereby difcern what is crooked; becavfe the ab- 
fence of ftraightnefs, in bodies capable thereof, is 
crockedne/s. l Hooker. 

z. Deformity of a gibbous body. 

When the. heathens offered a facrifice to their 
falfe gods, they would make a fevere fearch to fee 
if there were any crookedve/s or {pot, any unclean- 

“nefs or deformity, in their facrifice. à 
Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 


CROP. 2. f[cnop, Saxon:] The craw of 


a bird ; the firft tomach into which its 
meat defcends. , 

„In birds there is no maftication or comminution 
ofthe meat in the mouth ; but, inj fuch as are not 
Carnivorous, it is immediately fwallowed into the 
crop or craw. Ray. 

But fluttering there, they neftle near the throne, 
And lodge in habitations not their own, 

By their high crops and corny gizzards known. Dre 
Cro PFuLt. adj. [crop and full.) Sa- 
tiated; with a full belly. 

He, ftretch’d out all the chimney’s length, 
Bakks at the fire his hairy ftrength ; 
And, erp fel out of door he flings 
Ere the firit cock his matin rings. Milton. 

Cro’psick. adj. [crop and fick.] Sick with 
repletion; fick with excels and de- 

bauchery. i à 

Strangerodds ! where erep-fick drunkards mug 

engage 
A hungry toe, and arm'd with fober rages 
Tate's Juvenal. 
Crop.n. /. [cnoppa, Saxon.] , 

1. The higheft part or end of any thing ; 
as the head of a tree, the ear of corn.” 
2, The harveft; the corn gathered off a 

field ; the produét of the field. 

And this of all my harvelt hope I have, 

Nought reaped but a weedy crop of cares 

£ „a Spenfer's Rafforals. 

Lab’ring the foil, and ‘reaping plenteons crop; 
Corn, wine, and oil. Miltons Paradife Loft. 

The fountain which’ from Helicon proceeds, 
That facréd ftream, fhould never water weeds, 

Nor make the crop of thorns and thiftles grow. 
» «© Rofcommon. 


Nothing 


CRO 


Nothing is more prejudicial to your erop than 
mowing.of it too foon. Martimer’s Hufbandry. 
3. Any thing cut of. 
Guiltlefs or fteel, ame from the razor free, 
It falls a plenteous cropreferv'd for thec. 
Dryden's Fables, 
Jo Crop. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To cut ofthe ends of any thing; to 
mow ; to reap; to lop. 
Cropp`d are the flower-de-luces in your arms; 
Of England's coat, one half is cut away. 
: Shakefpesre’s Heary VI. 
He, upon whofe fide 
The fewch roles are crepp'd from the tree, 
Shall yield the other in tne right opinion. 
Shake/pcare’s Henry VL 
All the budding honours on thy creit 
I'll crep, to make a garland for my head. 
Shakeipeare’s Henry IV. 
I will crop off from the'top ot his young twigs a 
tender one, and will plantit upon an high moun- 
tain. Ezekiel, xvii’ 22. 
“There are fome tears of trees, which are'cambed 
from the beards of. goats; for when the goats bite 


and crop them, efpecially in the mornings the dew 
being on, the tear cometh forth, and bangeth upon 


their beards. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
No more, my goats, fhall I behold you climb 
The fteepy cliffs, or crop the flow'ry thyme! `~ 
Dryden's Virgil. 
z. To gather before it falls. 
O fruit divine ! 
Swect of thyfelf, but much more fweet thus cropp’d. 
. | "= Miton. 
Age, like ripe apples, on earth's-bofom drops; 
White force our youth, like fruits, untimely crops. 
Denbum. 
Death deftroys 
The parent's hopes, and crops the growing beys. 


l Creech. 
To yield harveft. 
Royal wench ! 
She made great Cæfar lay his {word to-bed; 
_ ` He plough'd her, and the crope. Shak. Ant. &Cleop: 
Cropper. 2. f. [from crop.]. A kind of 
pigeon with a large crop. . 

There be tame and wild pigeons; and of tame 

there be cropgers, carriers, runts. Walton's Angler. 

Crosier. x. f. (crotfer, Fr. from croix, a 
crofs.]_ The paftoral ftaff of a bithop, 
which has a.crofs upon it. 

When prelates are great, there is alfo danger 
from them; as in the times of Anfelmus and 
Thomas Becket, who, with their crofiers, did ali 
mok try it with the king’s{word. Bacon, 

Gricvances there were, I muft confefs, and fome 
incongruities in my civil government; wherein fome 
fay the ersfer, fome fay the diftaff, was too bufy. 

Howel's Englands Tears. 

Her front ere&t with majefty the bure, 

The crofier wielded, and the mitre wore. Dryden. 
Croscret. mf. [croiffélet, French.} 
t. A {mall crofs. 


Then Una’gan to ak, if aught he knew, 
Or heard abroad, of that her’champion.true, 


To Crop. v.n. 


That in his armour bare aicrojlet red, Spenfer. 
Here an unfinith'd diamond crojle: lay, 
To which {oit lovers adoration pay. Gay's Fan. 


2. It feems to be printed in the following 
paflage, by miftake, for cor/eler. 

The crojlet fome, and fome the cuifhes mould, 
With filver plated, and with du@tile gold: 
Dryden's FEncid. 

CROSS. n.f. (croix, Fr. croce, Ital. crux, 
Latin. 

1. One ftraight body laid at right angles 
over another; the inftrument by which 
the Saviour of the world fuffered death. 

They make a little crofs of a quill, longways of 
that part of the quill which hath the pith, and 
crofsways of that piece of the quill without pith. 


CRO 


You are firt to confider ferioufly the infinite 
love of-your Saviour, who offered himtelf for you 
as a facrifice upon the crofs. 

- Taylor's Guide to the Penitert. 
2. The enfign of the Chriftian religion. 

Her holy-faith and Chrittian croft oppos’d 

Againtt the Saxon gods. Rowe. 
3. A monument with a crofs upon it to 
excite devotion, fuch as were anciently 


fet in market-places. 
She doth ftray about 
By holy ee where fhe kneels and prays. Shak. 

4. A line drawn through another. 

5- Any thing chat thwarts or obftrudts ; 
misfortune ; hindrance; vexation ; op- 
pofition ; mifadventure ; trial of pa- 
tience. 

Withing unto me many croffs and mifchances in 
my love, whenfoever I thoald love. Sidney. 
Then let us teach our trial patience, 
Becaufe it is a cuftomary cro/s. Shakefpeare. 
Heaven prepares govd men with crofes; but no 
il can happen toa good man. Ben Jonjèn`s Difcov. 
A ‘great veftate hath» great croffes, and a, mean 
fortune bath but {mall ones. 
Taylor's Rule ef Living Holy. 

6. Money, fo called becaufe marked with 
a crofs. 

He was faid to make foldiers {pring up out of 
the very earth to follow him, though he had not a 
crofs to pay them faiary. Howel s Vocal Fore/t. 

Whereas we cannot much lament our lofs, 
Who neither carried back nor brought one cro/s. 

Dryden. 

7. Crofs and Pile, a play with money ; 
at which it is put to: chance whether 
the fide, which bears a crofs, thall lie 


upward, or the other. 
Whacum had neither crofs nor pile; 
His plunder was not worth tke while. . Hudibras. 
This I humbly conceive to be perfect boys play ; 
crofs, Lwin, and pile, ‘you lofe; or; what’s'yoar's 
is mine, and what ’s mine is my owt. Sift. 


8. Church lands in Ireland. 


The abfolute palatinessmade their own judges, 
fo as the king's writ did not run in thofe counties, 
but only ins the church lands lying within, the 
fame, which were called the cro/s; wherein: the 
king made a fheriff: fo in cach of thefe counties 
palatines there was one fheriff.of the liberty, and 
another of the cro/s. Sir J. Davies. 

Cross. adj. [from the fubftantive. ] 
1. Tranfverie ; falling athwart fomething 
elfe. i 


Whatfcever penumbra fhould be made in the 
circles by the cr:/s vefra€tion of the fecond prifm, 
that penumbra would be confpicuous in the right 
lines which touch thofe circles. Neqwton. 

The funy in that fpace of time, by his-annual 
Contrary: motion caitward, will. be advanced near 
a degree ot, the ccliptick, crofs to the motion of 
the equator. Holder on Time. 

The hips muft needs encounter, when they 
either advance.towards. one another in dined 
lines,,or meetin the interfection of crofsones. | 

: Bentley. 
2. Oblique; lateral. ; 
Was this a face; 
To Rand againft the deep dread-bolted thundcr, 
In the moft terrible and nimble ftroke 
Of quick trofs lightning? Shake/pearc's King Lear. 
3. Adverfe ; oppofite: often wath £0. 
We ‘re both love's captives; but with fate fo 
crofs, View! 
One muf be happy by the othes’slofs. Dryden. 

Crofs to our interefts, curbing fenfe and fio 5” 
Opprefs"d without, and undermin'd within,” 

It thrives through pain. Dryden: 

It rins crofs to the belief and apprehenfion of 


the reft of mankind; a‘difficulty which’a modat” 


and good man is fcarce able to encounter.  /Arterb. 
teri 


Bacon's Natural Hifory. | 4. Perverfe ; untractable. 


CRO 


When, through the crofs ciraumftances of a 
man's temper or condition, the enjoyment of a 
pleafure would certainly expofe him to a greater 
inconvenience, then religion bids him quit it. 

South. 
s. Peevith; fretful ; ill-humoured. 

Did ever any man upon the rack 2ffi& himfelf, 
becaufe he had received a crofs aniwer from his 
miftrefs ? Taylore 

All crofs and diftatteful humours, and whatever 
elfe may render the converfation of men grievous 
and uncafy to one another, mutt be fhunned. 

Tillotfons 
6. Contrary; contradictory. 

The mind brings all the ends of a long and 
various hypothefis together; fees how one part 
coheres with, and depends upon, another; aad fo 
clears off all the appearing contrarieties and con- 
tradiGtions, that feemed to lie crofs and uncouthy 
and to make the whole_unintelligible. Scuthe 

7. Contrary to with ; unfortunate. 

We learn the great reafonablenefs of not only 
a Contented, but alfo a thankful, acquiefcence in 
any condition, and under the ‘crofef and fevereit 
paffages of Providence. Southe 

Icannot, without fome regret, behold the cro/s 
and unlucky iffue of my defign; for, by my diflike 
of difputes, I am engaged in ‘one. Glanvillee 

8. Interchanged. 

Evarchus made a crofs marriage alfo with Do- 
rilaus’s fifter, and fhortly left her with child of the 
famous Pyrocles. Sidney e 

Crofs marriages, between the king’s fon and the 
archduke’s daughter; and again, between the arch- 
duke's fon and the king's daughter. 

Bacon's Henry Vil. 
Cross. prep. 
t.. Athwart ; fo as to interfect any thing ; 


tran{verfely. 

The enemy had, in the weods before them, cut 
dowa great trees crofs the’ways, fo that their horfe 
could not poffibly pafs that way. Knolles. 

Betwixt the midft and thefe, the gods affign'’d 
Two habitable feats of human kind; 

And crofs their limits cut a floping way, 
Which the twelve figns in beauteous order fway. 
Dryden's Virgil, 
Crofs his back, as in’ triumphant fcorn, 7 
The hope and’ pillar of the houfe was born. 
Dryden's Fables. 
2. Over; from fide to fide. 
A fox was taking a walk ofe nighticrofsa village. 
L'Efranges 
To Cross. v. a. [from the noun. } 
1. To lay one body; or draw one line, 


athwart another. 
This forc’d the Rubborn'ft, for the caufe, 
To crofethe cudgels to the laws; 
That what by breaking them `t Rad gain‘d, 
By their fuppiort might.be maintain’d.  Hugibras. 
The ‘loxia, or crofs-bill, whofe bill is thick and 
ftrong, with the tips crofing one another, with great 
readin-fs breaks open fir-cones, apples, and other 
fruit, fo come at their kernels; as if the crofing 
of the’bill as defigned for this fervice. 
Derbam's Phyfico-Tbeolog y» 
T hall moit carefully obferve, not to crefs over 
or deface the’copy of your papers’ for the future, 
and only to mark in the margin. Pope. 
A lunted hare treads back «her mazes, and 
crojes and confounds hes former track. Watts. 


2: [o fign with the crois. 
T: Friars 
Refort to farmers richy and blefs their halls, 
And exercife the beds, and croft the walls. Dryden. 


3. To cancel: as, fo crofs an article. 


4. To pats over. 

He conquered this, proud Turk as far as the Hel- 
lefpont, which hevrofed, andẹmadeia vifit to the 
Greek emperor at Conitantinoplc. Temple. 

We found thé, hero, for whofe only fake 
We fought che dark abddss, ‘and ‘crofs’d the bitter 
- Jakes vr 0” Dryden, 
S. Te 


3L2 


CRO 


5. To move laterally, obliquely, or a- 
thwart; not in oppofition ; not in the 


fame line. 
But he them fpying, ‘gan to turn afide, 
For tear, as feem'd, or for fome feined lofs 5 
More greedy they of news, fait towards him do 
cro]s. Spenfer. 
6. To thwart; to interpofe obftruction ; 
to embarrafs ; to obitruét ; to hinder ; 


to counteract. 
Still do I crofs this wretch, whatfo he taketh in 
hand. Hooker. 
The king no longer could erdure 
Thus to be crofs’d in what he did intend. Daniel. 
He was fo great an-enemy to Digby and Colcpe- 
per, who were only prefent in debates of the war 
with the officers, that he creed all they propoted. 
Clarendon. 
Buried in privatey.and fo fuddenly ! 
It, crofes my deign, which wast allow 
The rites of funeral fiiting his degvec. Dryden 
Swejl d with eur Lite fuccefles on tie fue, 
Which France and Holland wanted puw'r to crofsy 
We urge an unfeenrtaze. Dryden. 
‘Lhe tien: patriot there, 
Though fill ky faction, vice, and fortune erof, 
Shali find the genergus labour was not loft. 
Addifon’s Caro. 
z. Not to concur ; to be inconfiftent with. 
Then their wilis clafh with their underitandings, 
and their appetites cro/s their duty. Locke. 
§. To contravene; to hinder by autho- 


rity ; to'countermand. 

No governour is fuffered to go on with any one 
courfe, but upon the leat information hevis either 
ftopped and crofféd, or other courfes appointed him 
from hence. Spenj:r on Ireland. 

It may make my cafe dangerous, to erejt this in 
the fmaileft.  Sbzkefpeare’s Meafure for Meafure. 

9. To contradict. 
~ Im all this there is not a fyllable which any ways 
croffeth us. Hocker. 

It is certain, howfoever it crofs the received opi- 
nion, that founds may be created without air. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
10. To debar; to preclude. 

From his loins no hopeful branch fhall {pring, 

To crofs me from the golden time I look for. 
l Shakejpesre. 
To Cross. V.M. 
t. To lie athwart another thing. 
z. To be inconfiftent. 
l Men's actions do not always ¢ra/s with reafon. 
Sidney. 
Cross-par-sHoT. n.f. A round fhot, 
or great bullet, with a bar of iron put 
through it. Harris. 
To CROSS-EXAMINE. v.d. [ero/s and exa- 
mint.) To try the faith of evidence by 
captious queftions of the contrary party. 
1f we may but crofs-examine and interrogate their 
ations againft their words, thefe will foon confefs 
the invalidity of their folerancit confeffions. 
Decay of Piety. 
The judges fhall, as they think fit, interrogate 
or croft-examine the witneflese Spe€?ater. 
Cro’ss-staFr. ni f. [from cro/s and faf. | 
An inftrument commonly called the fore- 
taf, ufed by feamen to take the meri- 
dian altitude of the fun or ftars. Harris. 
Cro’ss-BiTe. 2. f. [cros and’ bite.) A 


deception ; a cheat. 
The fox, thax trufted to his addrefs and ma- 


nage, Without fo much as dreaming Of a crofs-bite 


from fo filly an animal, fell himfelf into the pit 
that he had dicgéd for another. L’ Efirange. 
Jo Cao’ss-BITE. V. a. [from the nouni] 
‘Yo contravene by deception. y 
No rtietorick muft be fpent againtt cro/s-Biring’a 
covatry evidence, andtrighting him out of his 
"fenfese ; Co'lier. 


Cross-BOW. 7. J (cro/s and bow.) A 


Cro’ss-Bower. n. f- [from crofs-bow.] 


CRO 


That many knotty points there are, . 
Which ali difcufs, but few can clear ; 
Asonature fly had thought fit, 

For tome by-ends, to «rss-bite wit. 


Prior. 


mitlive weapon, formed by placing a 


bow athwart a ftock. 

Gentlemen futter their beafts to run wild in their 
wouds aad walle ground, where they are hunted and 
killed with ¢vo/s-dows and pieces, in the manner of 
decr. > Carece, of Corntusil. 

Themafter of the erc/1-bcaes, lord Rambures. 

Shakefprare. 

Teftimony is like the fhot of & long bow, which 
owes its efficacy to the torce of the shooter 5 ar- 
gument is like the thot uf the crofs-beav, equally 
forcible whether difcharged by a giant or a dwarf. 

s Boyle. 


A fhooter with a crofs-bow. 
The French ailifted themfelves by land with the 


crofsbcwers of Genoa againft the English. 
Raleigh's Effays. 


Cro’ssGRAINED. adj. [cro/s and grain. ] 
t. Having the fibres tran{verfe or irregu- 


lar. 
If the tuf proves croffgraincd in any part of 
its length, then you muft turn your futt- to plane 


it the contrary way, fo tar as it runs croffgrained. 
Moxon. 


2. Perverfe ; troublefome ; vexatious. 


We find in fullen writs, 
And crofs grain’d works of modern Wits, 
The wonder of the ignorant. Hudibras. 
The fpirit of contradiction, in a crofs-graied 
woman, is incurable. L’Eftrunge. 
She was none of your ¢crofs-grained, termagant, 
fcolding jades, that one had as good be hanged as 
live in the houfe with. Arbutknet's Jobn Bull. 
But wifdom, peevith and crefs-grain’d, 


Mutt be oppos'd, to be fuftain’d. Prior. 


Cro’ss_y. adv. [from cro/s.} 
t. Athwart; fo as to interfect fomething 


elfe. 


2. Oppofitely ; adverfely ; in oppofition to. 


He that provides for this life, but takes no care 
for eternity, is wife for a moment, but a fool for 
ever; and aéts as untowardly and crofsly to the rca- 
fon of things, as can be imagined. Tillot{sn. 


3. Unfortunately. 
Cro’ssness. naje [from crof.] 


1. Tranfverfenefs ; interfection. 


2. Perverfenefs; peevithnefs. 


The lighter fort of malignity turneth but to a 
crofjne/s or aptnefs to oppofe; but the deéper fort, 
to envy, or mere mifchief, Bacon. 

I] deny nothing, fit to be granted, out of crofjnefs 
or humour. Kirg Charles. 

Who would have imagined that the stiff crofJne/s 

- of a poor captive fhould ever have had the power 
to make Haman's feat fo ureafy to him? L'Efr. 

They help us to forget the croffnefs of men and 
things, compofe our cares and’ our paiiions, and 
lay our difappointments aflcep. 

Collier of the Entertainment of Boots. 


Cro’ssrow. 7. f. [cro/s and row.], Alpha- 
bet ; fo named becaufe a crofs is plac- 
ed at the beginning, to fhew that the 
end of learning is prety. 

He hearkens after prophecies and dreams, 
And from the créj/rnv plucks the leiter G; 


And fays a wizard told him, that by G 
His iffue difinherited fhould be. Soak. Richard Wi. 


Cro’sswinn, 2./: [crofs and wind.) Wind 


blowing from the right or left. 

The leat unhappy periuns do, in fo fickle and 
fo tempettuous a fea as this world, meet with many 
more either crcfwirds or ftormy gufts than por 
perous gales. _ Bele. 

Crossway. af. [cro/s and way.) A {mall 


obfcure path interfecting the chief road. 


Crosswort. an. f. [ 


CRO 


Damn‘d fpirits all, 

That in ereffivays and floods have burial, 
Already to their wormy beds are gone. Shuke/peare, 
from crefs and worr.} 

It hath foft leaves, like the ladies bedftraw, from 
which it differs.in the number of leaves that are 
produced at every joint; which in this are only 
four, difpofed in form of a crof#. Miller. 


Croren. n. f. (croc, French.) -A hook or 


fork. 

There is a tradition of a dilemma that More- 
ton ufed to raife the benevolence to higher rates 5 
and fume called it his fork, and fome his crotch. 

Bacon's Henry VIL. 
Save elme, ath, and crab tree for cart and tor 
plough, 
Save ftcp for a {tile of the crotch and the bough. 
Tuffere 


Crorcuer. n. f. [crochet, French.] 


t. [In mufick.] One of the notes or cha- 
raéters of ‘time, equal to half a minim, 
and double a quaver. Chambers, 

As 3 good harper, ftricken far in years, 
Into Whofe cunning hands the gout duth fall, 
All bis old crot-bers in his brain he bears, 
But on his barp plays ill, or not atall. Davies. 

2. A fupport; a piece of wood fitted into 
another to fupport a building. [from 
croch, a fork.] 

A ftately temple thoots within the fkies, 
The crotckets of their cot in columns rife. Dryd. 

3. {In printing.] Hooks in which words 
are included [thus.] 


4. A perverfe conceit ; an odd fancy. 


All the devices and crotchets of new inventions, 
which crept into her, tended either to twitch or 
enlarge the ivy. Howel. 

The horfe {melt him out, and prefently a crotchet 
came in his head how he might countermine him. 

L'Efirarge. 


To Crovucn. v.n. [crochu, crooked, Fr.] 


1. To ftoop low; to lie clofe to the ground : 
as, the lion crouches to his mafter. | 
2. To fawn; to bend fervilely ; to ftoop 


meanly. 
Every one that is left in thine houfe, fhall come © 
and crouch to him for a piece of filver and a morfel 


of bread. 1 Samii. 36. 
At his heel, 
Leafht in like hounds, should famine, word, and 
fire, 


Crouch for employment. - Shukelpeare’s Henry V. 
They fawn and crouch to men of parts, whom 
they cannot ruin; quote them, when they are pre- 
fent; and, when they are abfent, fteal their jefts- 
Dryden 
Too wll the vigour of that arm they know ; 
They lick the*duft, and crouch beneath thelr fatal 
fue. Dryden. 
Your thameful ftory fhall record of me, 
The men all crowch'd, and lett a woman free. 
Dryden. 
CROUP. x. ft [croupe, French.] 
1. The rump of a fowl. 
2. The buttocks of a horfe. 
Croupa’ves. 2. f. [from croup.] Higher 
leaps than thofe of corvets, that keep 
the fore and hind quarters ofthe horie 
in an equal height, fo that he truffles his 
legs under his belly without yerking. 
Farrier’s Dif. 
CROW. u.f. [cnape, Saxon; corvus, Lat. } 
I. A large black bird that feeds upon the 
carcafles of beatts. 
‘The croqes and choughs, that wing the midway 


ary 
Shew fearce fo grofs as bettles. Shak. King Lear. 
‘To crows he like impartial grace affords, _ =» 
And chowghs and daws, and fuch republick birds. 
J Dryden. 
2. To 


CRO 


2. To pluck a Crow, is to be induftrious 
Or contentious about that which is of no 


value. . 
If you difpute, we wiutt even pluck a crow about 
L’Eftrange. 


it. 
Refolve, before we go, 
That you and 1 muft pull a crow. Hudibras. 
3. A piece of iron, with a beak, ufed as a 
lever to force open doors ; as the Latins 


called a hook corvus. 

The crow is ued as a lever to lift up the ends 
of great heavy timber, and then they thruft the 
claws between the ground and the timber; and 
laying fome ftutt behind the crew, they draw the 
other end of the thank backwards, and fo raife the 
timber. Moxon's Mechanical Exercifes. 

Get me an iron crow’, and bring it ftraight 

~ Unto my cell. Shakefpeare’s Remco and Juliet, 

Againft the gate employ your crews of iron. 

À Southern. 

4. [From To crow.] The voice of a cock, 
or the noife Which he. makes in his 
gaiety. 

Crowroor. x. f. [from crow and foot ; 
in Latin, ranunculus.) A flower. 


Crowroor. n. /. [from crow and foot.] 
A caltrop, or piece of iron with four 
points, two, three, or four inches long ; 
fo that, whatever way it falls, one point 
is up. It is ufed in war for incom- 
moding the cavalry. Military Dia. 

To Crow. v. n. preterit. J crew, or crow- 
ed ;`] have crowed. [emapan, Saxon. ] 

1. To make the noife which a cock makes 


in gaiety or defiance. 
Buteven then the morning cock crew loud. 
Shake/peare’s Hamlet. 
Diogenes called an ill phyfician, cock. Why ? 
faith he. Diogenes anfwered, Becaufe when you 
crow, men ufe to rife. Bacon. 
That the lion trembles at the crowing of the 
cock, king James, upon trial, found to be fabu- 
lous. Hakewill. 
Within this homeftead liv’d, without a peer 
For cr:wing ‘oad, the noble Chanticleer, 
So hight her cock. Dryden's Fables. 
2. To boaft; to bully ; to vapour; to 
blufter ; to {wagger. 
Selby is crowing, and, though always defeated 
by his wife, till crowing on. Grandifen. 


CROWD. n». f. [{cnud, Saxon.) 

1. A multitude confufedly prefed toge- 
ther. 

z. A promifcuous medley, without order 


or diftinétion. 

He could then comparethe confufion of a mul- 
titude to that tumult he had obferved in the Ica- 
rian fca, dafhing and bzeaking amang its crocud of 
iflands. Pope. 

3- The vulgar; the populace. 

He went not with the crowd to feeva fhrine, ” 
But fed us by the way with food divine. 

l Dryden's Fables. 

4- [From crwrh, Welth.] A fiddle. 


Hark how the minítrels ‘yin to thrill aloud 
Their merry mufick that refuunds from far, 
The pipe, the tabor, and the trembling croud, 
That wall agrce withouten breach or jar. 
} Spenfer’s E pith. 
His fiddte is your proper purchafe, 
Won in the fervice of the churches; 
And by your doom muft be allow'd 
To be, or be no mire, a crowd. 


To Crowp. v.a. [from the noun.) 
1. To fill with confufed multitudes. 
A mind which is ever cretod ng its memory with 


things wiich it learns, may cramp the invention 
itfelt. Watts. 


Hudibras. 


CRO 


2. To prefs clofe together, 

The time miforder'd, doth in common fenfe 
Crowd us and cruth us to this monftrous form, 
Yo hold our fafety up. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 

It {cems probable that the fea doth titill grow 
Narrower fromage to age, and finks more within 
its channel and the bowehs of the earth, according 
as it can make its way into all thofe fubterraneous 
Cavities, and crowd the air out of them. ` 

Burnet’s Theory. 

As the mind itfelf is thought to take up no 
{pace, fo its actions feem to require no time; but 
many of them ftem to be crowded into an inftant. 

Locke. 
Then let us fill P 

This little interval, this paufe of life, 

With all the virtues we can crowd into it. 
Addifon’s Cato. 
3. To incumber by multitudes. - 

How fhort is life! Why will vain courtiers toil, 
And crowd a vainer monarch for a {mile ? 

Granville, 


4. To Crown Sail. [a fea phrafe.] To 
fpread wide the fails upon the yards. 

To Crown. v. n. 

1. To fwarm; to be numerous and con. 


fufed. 
They follow their undaunted king ; 
Crowd through thcir gates; and, in the fields of 
light, 
The Dan fquadrons meet in mortal fight. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
2. To thruft among a multitude. 
A mighty man, had not fome cunning fin 
Amidft fo many virtues crowded in. 
Cowley’s Daidcis. 
Crowoer. x. f: [from crowd.] A fiddler. 
Chevy-chafe fung by a blind crowder. Sidney. 
Crowkeeper, 2. f. [crow and heep.] A 
{carecrow. 
That fellow handles his bow like a crowkecper. 
Sbake/peare. 


CROWN. 2. f. [couronne, Fr. kroone, Dut. 
corona, Lat.] 

1. The ornament of the head which de- 
notes imperial and regal dignity. 


If thou be a king, where is thy crozun ?=——— 
—My crown is in my heart, not on my head : 
My crown is call’d content; 

A crown it is that feldom kings enjoy. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry V1. 
Look down, you gods, 
And on this couple drop a biefled crown. 
Shakefpeare’s Tempeft. 

I would the college of the cardinals 
Would chufe him pope, and carry him to Rome, 
And fet the triple crow upon his head. 

£ Skakelpeare’s Henry V1. 

Is it not as great a prefumption in us to become 
God’s fons; and to inhcrit kingdoms, and to hope 
for crowuns, and thrones, and {ceptres, as it is to fit 
down with him as his guefts ? Kettlewell. 

2. A garland. 
Receive a crown for thy well ordering of the feat. 
Ecclus. 
3- Reward; honorary diftinétion. 

They do it to obtain a corruptible crozun, but we 
an incorruptible. I Cor. ix. 25. 

Let merit crowns, and juftice laurels give, 

But let me happy by your pity live. Dryd. Epif. 
4. Regal power; royalty. 

The fucceffion of a crown in feveral countries 

places it on different heads. Locke. 
§. The top of the head, ina contemptuous 


fenfe. 
If he awake, 
From toe to crown he'll fill our fkins with pinches, 
Make us ftrange tuff. Shakefpeare’s Tempefi. 
While his head was working upon this thought, 
the coy took him in the crown to fend for the fang- 
fter. L’Efirange. 


CRG 


Behold! if fortune or a miftrefs frowns, 
Some plunge in bufinefs, others fhave their crcwns. 
Pope. 


6. The top of any thing, as of a moun- 


tain. 

Upon the crown o° th’ cliff, what thing was that 
Which parted from you? Shake/peare’s King Lear. 

Huge trunks of trees, fell’d from the fteepy crown 
Of the bare mountains, roll with ruin down. 

Dryden's ZEncid. 
7- Part of the hat that covers the head. 

I once opened a remarkable atheroma: ‘it was 
about as big as the crcqu of a man’s hat, and lay 
underneath the pectoral mufcle. Sharp's Surgery. 

8. A piece of money, anciently. ftamped 
with a crown; five fhillings. 

Truft not to your fervants, who may mifinform 
you, by which they may perhaps gain a few crowns. 

Bacor. 

But he that can eat beef, and feed on bread 
which is fo brown, 

May fatisfy his appetite, and owe no man a crown. 

Suckling. 

An ounce of filver, whether in pence, groats, 
or crown-pieces, ftivers or ducatoons, or in bullion, 
is, and eternally will be, of equal value to any 
other ounce of filver. Lockes 

9. Honour ; ornament ;- decoration; ex- 
cellence ; dignity. 

Much experience is the crewn of old men. 

Ecclus. xxv. 6. 

Therefore, my brethren, dearly beloved, and 
longed for, my joy and crown, ftand fat in the 
Lord. Pbilip. iv. 1. 


10. Completion ; accomplifhment. 

CROWN-IMPERIAL. n. /. [corona impe- 
rialis, Lat.] A plant. 

To Crown. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To inveft with the crown or regal or- 


nament. 
Had you not come upon your cue, my lord, 
William lord Hattings had pronounc'd your part; 
l mean your voice tor erccuning of the king. 
Shakelpeare’s Richard WI. 
Rer who faireft does appear, 
Croan her queen of all the year. 
2. To cover, as with a crown. 
Umbro, the priefts, the proud Marrabians led, 
And peaceful olives crowz'd his hoary head. 
Dryden's Enid. 


3. Todignify; to adorn; to make illuftri- 


ous. 

Thou hat made him a little lower than the 
angels, and haft crowned him with glory and.ho- 
nour. Pjalm viii. 5. 

She fhall be, to the happinefs of England, 

An aged princefs ; many days fhall fee her, 
And yet no day without a deed to crown it. 
Shuke/pearee 


Dryden. 


4. To reward ; to recompente. 

Urge your fuccefs; deferve a laiting name; 
She'll crown a grateful and a conftant flame. 
Rojcommon. 

5- To complete ; to perfec. 

The lafting and crovenixg privilege, or rather 
Property, of triendthip, is conftancy. Scurk. 

6. To terminate; to finith. 

All thefe a milk~whitc honeycomb furroun4, 
Whichin the midh the country banquet erotusta 
Dryden. 

CrownGiass. A.A The finek fort of win- 
dow-glafs. 

Cro’wnposr. 2. f. A pot, which, ia 
fome buildings, ftands upright in the 
middle, between two principal rafters.. 

Crownscan. ». fJ: A ftinking filthy fcab, 
that breeds round about the corners of 
a horfe’s hoof, and is a cancerous and 
painful fore. Farrier’s Dig. 

Crown- 


CRU 
CRUDE. adj. [erudus, Latin.] 
1. Raw; not fubdued by fire. 


2. Not changed by any procefs or prepa- 


ration. 
Common crude falt, barely diffolved in common 
agua fortis, will give it power of working upon gold. 
Boyle. 


CRU 


CROWN-THISTLE. n.f. [corona imperialis.) 
A, flower. ig? 

Cro’wxwueer. n. f. The upper wheel 
of a watch next the balance, which is 
driven by it. 

Crownworks. n. f. [In fortification. ] 
Bulwarks advanced towards the field, to 
gain fome hill or rifing ground. Harris. 

Crownert. «. f. [from crown. } 

1. The fame with coronet. 

z. In the following paflage it feems to 
fignify chief end; laft purpofe: proba- 

‘bly from finis coronat opus. 
Oh, this falfe foul of Egypt! this gay charm! 
Whofe eye beck'd forth my wars, and call’d them |i 
home ; 
Whofe bofom was my crownet, my chief end 5 
Like a right gipfy hath, at faft and loofe, 


3. Harfh ; unripe. 
A juice fo crude. as cannot be ripened to the de- 
gree of nourifhment. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
4. Unconcoéted ; not well digefted in the 
| ftomach. 
While the body to be converted and altered is 
too ftrong for the efficient that fhould convert or 
alter it, whereby it holdeth faft the firt form or 
confiftence, it is crude and inconcott; and the 
Lezuil'd me to the very heart of late procefs is to be called crudity and inconcodtion. 
Shahe/pcare's: Antony and Cleopatra. | Bacon's Natur alt if 7: 
CRO'WTOE. n. f. [crow and toe.] A plant. |5: Not brought to perfection; unfinilhed ; 
Bring the rathe primrofe that forfaken dies, immature. ; 
The tufted crow-toe, and pale jeflamine. Milton. I In a moment up they turn’d h 
ČRa Cryftallized cauk. Wide the celeftial foil 5 and faw beneat 
ROY LSTONE. oy J ry Th’ originals of nature, In their crude 
In this the cryftals are {mall. Conception. Milton's Paradife Lop. 
Woodward's Fefils.\'6. Having indigefted notions. 
CRUCIAL. adj. (crux, crucis, Lat. ] Tranf- Deep vers’d in books, and fhallow in himfelf, 


r e i i lie&ting toys. Milton. 
verfe ; interfeGting one another. Crude, oy intoxicate, co E toy - 
Whoever has feen the practice of the erucial Ar Indigefted ; not fully concotted in the 


incifion, muft be fenfible of the falfe reafoning ufed intelle¢t. . 

in its favour. Sharp. Others, whom meer ambition fires, and dole 
To CRUCIATE. U. a. [erucio Lat.) To Of provinces abroad, which they have feign’d 

i Ar To their crude hopes, and I as'amply promis'd. 

torture ; to torment; to excruciate. Ren Fonfone 
Crucis LE. n. J. [crucibulum, low Latin.] What peradventure may feem full to me,’ may 

A chymift’s melting pot, made of earth;} appear very crude and maimed to a ftranger. 

fo called, becaufe they were formerly 
marked with a crofs. 


Digby on the Soul. 
Abfurd expreffions, crude abortive thoughts, 
Take a quantity of good filver, and put it in a 
erucible or melting crufe, and fet them on the fire, 


All the lewd legions of exploded faults. Rojcommon. 
Cru’pey. adv. [from crude.] Unripely; 
well covered round about with coals. without due preparation. 
Peacham cn Drawing. Th’ advice was true; but fear had feiz'd the 
Cruci’reRous. adj. [crux and fero, La- moft, 
tin.) Bearing the crofs. Diil. 
CRU'CIFIER. n. f. [from crucify.] He that 


And all good counfel is on cowards loft : 
in fliéts the punifhment of crucifixion. 


The queftion crudely put, to fhun delay, 
"Twas carried by the major partito ftay. Dryden. 
Vifible judgments were executed on Chriit’s cru- 
cifters. Hammond. 


Cru’peness.n./. [from crude.} Unripe- 
Cro‘cirix. nef. [erucifixus, Latin.) A 


nefs; indigeftion. 
Cru’pity. 2. f. [from crude.) 
reprefentation in picture or ftatuary of 
our Lord’s pafhion. 


1. Indigeftion ; inconcoétion. 
They are very temperate, whereby they prevent 
There ftands at the upper end of it a large 
crucifix, very much efteemed. The figure of our 


indigeftion.and crudities, and coniequently pucref- 
cence of humours Brown. 
Saviour reprefente him in his laft agonies of death. 
Addifin on Italy. 


A diet of vitcid aliment creates flatulency and 
Cruci xion, n. /. [from crucifixus, 


crudities in the Romach. _ Arbuthnot. 
2. Unripenefs ; want of maturity. 

Latin.] ‘The punifhment of nailing to 

a crofs. 


To CRUDELE: v.a. {a word of uncertain 
stymology.] To coagulate; to congeal. 

This carthquake, according to the opinion of 
many learned men, happened at our Savivur`s ¢ru- 


I felt my crud/ed blood 
Congeal with fear; my hair with horrour ftood. 
Dryden's Æ niid. 
Cifixione Addifon on Italy. The Gelons ufe it, when, for drink and food, 
Cau’ciFORM, adj. [crux and Jorma, La- They mix their crudled milk with horfes blood. _ 
tin.) Having the torm of a crofs. Dryden's Virgil. 
Jo CRUCIFY. v. a. [erucifigo, Latin.] 
To put to death by nailing the hands 
and feet to a crofs fet upright. 


Cru’py. adj. [from crud.) 
They crucify to themfelves the Son of God 


1. Concreted ; coagulated. 
His cruel wounds, with ¿rudy blood congeal'd, 
afreth, and put him to an open fhame. Heb. vi. 6. 
BuCto the crofshe nails thy enemics, 


They binden up (o wifcly as they may. Spenjer. 
The law that is againft thee, and the fins 


2. [from crade.] Raw ; chill. 
Sherris (ack afcends into the brain; dries me 
there all the foolith, dull, and erudy vapours which 
Of all mankind, with him there crucify'd. Milten. 
Cruci’cerous. adj, [cruciger, Latin.) 
Bearing the crofs. 


environ it. Shake/peare. 

CRUEL. adj. [cruel, French ;.crudelis, 
CRUD. »./. [commonly written curd. See 
A concretion of any liquid into 


Latin. } 
1. Pleafed with hurting others; inhuman ; 
alee 
hardnefs or itiffnefs ; coagulation. 
2 


compaffion ; favage ; barbarous ; unre- 
lenting. 


Fermented liquors have quite different qualities f 
from: the plant itfelf; for no fruit, taken crude, has f 
the intoxicating quality of wine. Arbutbrot on Alim. | 


hard-hearted ; void of pity ; wanting }CRUM. 


CRU 


If wolves had at thy gate howl'd that fern time, 
Thou thouldtt have faid, Go, porter, turn the key ș 
All cruel'’s eife fubferib’d. Sbakefpeare’s King Lear. 

If thou art that ervel god, whofe eyes 
Delight in blood, and human facrifice. 

` Dryden's Indian Emperor. 
2. [Of things.} Bloody; mifchievous 5 
deftrutive ; caufing pain. 

Confider miné enemies; for they are many, 
and they hate mewith cruel hatred. Pjaim xxv. 19. 

We beheld one of the cruclicf# fights between 
two knights, that ever hath adorned the moft mar- 
tial tory. ' Sidnej. 

Cru'ELLY. adv. [from cruel. ] y 
1. In a cruel manner ; inhumanly ; barba- 
roufly. 

He relies upon a broken reed, that not only 
bafely fails, but alfo cruelly pierces, the hand that 
refts upon it. South. 

Since you deny him entrance, he demands 
His wife, whom crucly yau hold in bands. 

- r Dryden's Aurengxebes 
2. Painfully; mifchievoudy. 

The Scortith arrows being tharp and flender, 
enter into a man or horfe “mof cruelly, notwith- 
ftanding they are fhot forth weakly. 


, f t Sperfer on Ireland. 
Brimitone and wild-fire, though they bura cru- 


elly, and are hard to quench, yet make no fuch 

fiery wind as gua-powder. Bacon. 
Cru’etness. n. Je [from crzel.} Inhu- 

manity ; cruelty. | 

But fhe more crucl, and more favage wild, 
Than either lion or the lioncfs, 

Shames.not to.be with guiltlefs blood defil’d ; 
She taketh glory in her cruelnefse  Spenfer. 

CRUELTY. 2. fa [cruauté, French.] 
1. Inhumanity ; favagenefs; barbarity ; 
delight in the pain or mifery of others. 

The cruelty and envy of the people, 

Permitted by our daftard nobles, 

Have fuffer'd me by the voice of faves to be 

Whoop'd out of Rome. . Shake/peare's Coriolacus. 
2. A& of intentional affliction. 

‘There were great changes in the world by the 
revolutions of empire, the cruelties of conquering, 
and the calamities of enflaved nations. Temple. 

CRUENTATE. adj. [cruentatus, Latin.) 
Smcared with blood. 

Atomical aporrheas pafs from the. erventate 

cloth or weapon tothe wound. Glamville’s Scep/is. 
Cavu’er. n.f: [kruicke, Dut.] A vial for 
vinegar or oil, with a ftopple. 

Within thy reach I fet the vinegar; 

And fill’d the crace with the acid tide, : 
While pepper-water worms thy bait fupplied. Swift. 

Cruise. n. f. [Aruicke, Ditch.) A {mall 
cup. 

J have not a cake, but an handful of meal in a 
barrel, and a little oil in a erwife. 1 Kings. 

The train prepare a cruife of curious mould, 

A cruife of fragrance, form'd of burnifh'd gold. 
Pope's Odyffeye 

CRUISE. x. /. [croife, Fr. from the origi- 
nal crusfrs, who bore the crofs, and 
plundered only infidels.] A voyage in 
fearch of plunder. ; 

To Cruise. v. n. (from the noun.] To 
rove over the fea in fearch of opportu- 
nities to plunder ;, to wander on the fea 
without any certain courfe. 


Cruiser. n. f: [from cruife.] One that 
roves upon the fea in fearch of plunder. 
Amongft the cruifers it was complained, that 
their furgeons were too adtive in amputating frac- 
tured members. Wifiman. 
n. fe [cnuma, Saxon; Aruyme; 
CRUMB. Dutch ; krummel, German. ] 
1. The foft part of bread; not the crutt. 
Take 


= om ae 


\ 


CR U CRU CRU 


tinued cru/?; -as we fee the fcorium of metals al. 
ways gathers into a folid piece, Addifon on Italy. 

The vifcous cru? Rops the entry of the chyle 
into the ladteals. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. The cafe of a‘pie, made of meal, and. 
baked. 

He was never fuffered to go abroad, for fear of 
catching cold: when he fhould have been hunt- 
ing down*a buck, he was by his mother’s fide, 
learning how to feafon it, or put it in cruft. 

i < Addifon's Sp:Fatore: 
4. The outer hard part of bread. 

Th’ impenetrable craf thy teeth defies, 

And, petrified with age, fecurely lies. Dryde Jave 
5. A waite piece of bread. 
Y’ are liberal now; but when your turn is fped, 
You "ll wih me choak"d with every cruft of breade 
Dryden.- 
Men will dotricks, like dogs, for crufts. L’Efir. 
Zo Crust. v. a. [from the noun. | 
1. To envelop; to cover with a hard cafe. 

Why gave you me a monarch’s foul, 

And crufted it with bafe plebeian clay? Dryden. 

Nor is it improbable but that, “in procefs of 


Cru’rar. adj. [from crus, eruris, Lat.] 
Belonging: to the leg. 

The tharpnefs of the teeth, and the ftrength of 
the crural mufcles, in lions and tygers, are the 
caufe of the great and habitual immorality of 
thofe animals. Arbuthnot. 

CRUSA'DE. 

SEAE; ? nf. See CRrOTSADE. 
t. An expedition againft the infidels. 
2. A coin ftamped with a crofs. s 

Believe me, I had rather hate loft my purfe 

Full of crufadoes. Shakefpeare’s Otbello. 
Cruse. See Crurse. 
Cru’set. x. /, A goldfmith’s melting- 
pot. Phillips. 


To CRUSH. w.a. [ecrafer, French.] 
t. To prefs between two oppofite bodies ; 
to fqueeze ; to force by compreffion. 
The afs thruft herfelf unio the wall, and crufbed 
Balaam’s foot againft the wall. Numbers, xxii. 25. 
Cold caufes rheums and defluzions from the 
head, and fome aftringent pla‘ters crufh out puru- 


Take of manchet about three ounces, the crumb 
orly thin cut; and let it be boiled in milk till it 
grow to a pulp. Bacon. 

2. Afmallparticle’pr fragment of bread. 
More pete aii the table crums ~- 


Attra&t his flender feet. Thon:fon's Winter. 
To CRUMBLE. v. a. [from crumb.] To 


break into {mall pieces ; to comminute. 
Fleth is but the glafs which holds the duft 
That meafures all our time, which alfo thall 
Be crumbled into duft. Flerbert, 
He with his bare wand can unthread thy joints, 
And crumble all thy finews. Milten. 
By frequent parcelling and fubdividing of inhe- 
ritances, in procefs of time they became fo divided 
and crumbled, that there were few perfons of able 
eftates, Hale's Law of Ergland. 
At the fame time we were crumbled into various 
factions and parties, all aiming at by-interefts, 
without any fincere regard for the public good. 
Aiterbury. 
~The bill leaves three hundred pounds a year to 
the mother church; which they can divide like- 
wife, and crumble as low as their wiil and pleafure 


will difpofe of them. Swift. lent matter. , ; Bacon. time, the whole furface of it may be ‘ruffed over. 
Jo CRU'MELE, v. n. To fall into {mall He crufhed treafure out of his fubjects purfes, by| as the ifande enlarge themfelves, and the banks 
forfeitures Upon penal laws. Baccn.} -clofe in upon them, Addifon on Italy. 


picces. 
“There is fo hot a fummer in my brain, 
That all my bowels crumble ùp to dut. 
Í Sbakefpeare's King Fcbn. 
Nor is the profit fmall the peafant makes, 
Who smooths with harrow, or who pounds with 
rakes, 

The crumbling clods. Dryden's Geargicks. 
Ambition figh'd: the found it vain to truf 
The faithlefs column,and the crumbling butt. Popes 
. . If the ftone is brittle, it will often crumble, and 
pafs in.the form of gravel. _ Arbathnoticn Dier. 

What houfe, when its materials crumble, 
Mouft not inevitably tumble? Swift. 
For the little land that remains, provifion is 
made by the late act againft popery, that it will 


Bacchus, that firit from out the purple grape 
Crujod the {weet poifon of mifufed wine. Milton. 
1 fought and fell like one, but death deceiv'd me: 
I wanted weight of feeble’Moors upon me, 
To crufb my foul out. Dryden’s Don Sebaftian. 
z. To prefs with violence. 
You fpeak him far——- 
——I don’t extend him, Sir: within himfelf 
Crufb him together, rather than unfold 
His meafure fully. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline, 
` When loud winds from diffrent quarters rufh, 
Vaft clouds encount'ring oneanothererujo, Waller. 
3- To overwhelm ; to beat down. 
Put in theirhands thy bruifing irons of wrath, 
That they may crufh down, with a heavy fall, 


And now theirlegs, and breafts, and bodies tood 
Crufted with bark, and hard’njng into wood. 
Addifon. 
in fome, who have run up to. men without edu- 
cation, we may obferve many great qualities-dark- 
ened and eclipfed; their minds are crufted overy: 
like diamonds in the rock. Felten, 
2. To foul with concretions. 

If your matter hath’ ntany mufty, or very foul 
and crufted bottles, let thofe be the firft you truck 
at the alehoufe. Swift. 

To Crust. vin. To gather or contrata 


cruft; to gain a hard covering. 
I contented myfelf with a platter upon the place” 
that was burnt, which cruffed and healed in very 


daily crumble away. Swift. Th’ ufurping helmets pe ou a ee ri 7 Sir few days Temple 

+ E Daes akefpeare's Richar oe es > . . 
CrumeNaL, a. f. [from OUOU iy Latin. ] Vain is the force of man, H heav'n's as vain, CRUSTA CROUS. adj. [from crufia, Lat.] 
A purfe. To cru/b the pillars which the pile fultain. Shelly, with joints ;. not teftaceous; not 


- The fac ox, that woonnt ligye inthe ftall, 
Js now faft ftalled in her crumenal, Spenfer’s Paf 
Cru’umy. adj. [from crum.] Soft. 
“CRUMP. adj. (cnump, Saxon ; krom, 
Dutch; krumm, German.] Crooked in 
the back. 

When the workmen took’ meafure of him, he 
was cramp fhouldered, and the right ‘Gide ‘higher 
than the left. L'Efirange. 

To Cru'mMpre. v. a. {from crump ; or 
corrupted from rumple, rompelen, Dutch.} 
To draw into wrinkles ; to cruth toge- 
ther in complications. - l 

Sir Roger alighted from his horfe, and expofing 
his palm to two or” three ‘that’ ficod by him, they 
crumpled it into all fhapes, and diligently annd 
every wrinkle that could-be made, Addifon 

“Cru'uPLiNG. 2. / A {mall degenerate 
apple. / . 

To Crunk v. m To cry like a 
To Cru'xK e. È crane. Dia. 

Ceruprer. a. f {from croupe, Fr. the 

wbuttocks of the horfe.] That part of the 
horfeman’s furniture that reaches from 

oft De faddle to the tail. aa 
litophon had received fuch a blow, that he 

. hat ee 2 roles of his horfe, with his head well 
mgn touching the crupper of the horfe. idney. 

_ Where have you teh ee money that I eee: 

——Oh—ficpence that f had a Wednefday laf, 

To pay the faddler'for my Miftrefs* crup cr. Shak. 
Full oft the rivals met, and neither par’d 

„His utmptt force, and each forgot tu ward : 

The head of this was to the faddle bent, 

The other backward to the crupper fent. Dryden, 


Dryden's Æ neid. 


4. To fubdue ; to conquer’ beyond refit- 


ance, 

They ufe them to plague their enemies, or to 
opprefs and cru/b fome of their own too ftubborn 
frecholders. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Mine emulation 
Hath not that honour in ‘t it had; for 
I thought to crubh him in’an ‘equal force, 
True {word to fword. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
This a& 
Shall bruife the head of Satan, crufh his ftrength, 
Defeating fin and death, his two main arms. ‘Milt. 

What can that ‘man fear, who takes’’care tb 
pleafe a Being that is fo able to crufb all his ad- 
verfaries? a Being that can divert any misfortune 
from befalling him; or turn any fuch misfortune 
to his advantage ? Addijon"s Guardian. 


To Crusu. v. n. To be condenfed; to 
come in a clofe body. | 


Crusu. 2. A [from the verb.] A colli 
fion ; ‘the a of rafhing’ together. 
Thou fhalt flourith in immortal youth, 
Unhute amidft'the war of elements, 
The wreck of matter, and the crufh of worlds. 
Addijon's Cato. 
CRUST. n.f. [erufla, Latin. ] 
1. Any thell, or external coat, by which 
any body is enveloped. 
I have ‘known "the ‘ftatue of an emperor quite 
hid under a cruft of drofs. Addifonon Medak. 
z. An tncruftation 3 collection: of matter 
into a hard body. 
__ Were the river a confufion of never fo many 
different Bodies, if they had been all a&tually dif- 
folved, they would at leait havc formed one cop- 


with one'continued uninterrupted fhell, 
Lobfter is’ eruftaceous, oyfter teftaceous. 

It is‘ true that there are fomes fHellsy fuch as 
thofe of lobfters, crabs; and’ others of cruftacecus 
kinds, that’are very rarely found atland. 

Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 
Crusra’ceousness. 7. f. [from crufta- 
ceos.) The quality’of having’ jointed 
fhells. Ay. 
Cru’stary. adv. [from crufy.] Peevith- 
ly ; {nappithly ; harthly. i l 
CrusTiness: nè f "(from crufy.]._ 
1. The quality of a crunt ” 
2. Peevifhnefs ; morofene{s.. 
Crusty: adj. [from cruf.] 
1. Covered ‘with a crutt, 

The egg “itfelf* déferves: our notice’ itso parts 
within, and its crufly coat withouty are ‘admirably 
well fitted for the*bufinefs oft incdbution® i . 

| © Derbam'iPhyfico-Fheology. 
2. Sturdy"; morofe’s fnappith: a‘kowword. 
CRUTCH. x. Si (eroeciay Ttalicrode, Fr. 
crucke, German. ] maz 
1. A fupport afed by cripples. | 

Ah, thus king Heory throws away his crich, 

Before his legs be-firm to bear his body. 
at . Shakefpcare’s Henry VI, 

" Hercé, therefore, thou tice crutch: . 

A fcaly gaantlet now, with joints of ‘fteel, | 
Mutt glove this hand. ` ° Shakefpeare’s Henby IV. 

Onithete newrerurches let thearlcarn t6 walk. 

. Dryden's Geargicks. 

This fair defect, this helplefs aid call'd wife, 
The bending erutch of a decrepit life. Dryden 

Rhyme is a crutch that lifts the weak along, 
Supports the feeble, but retards the rongi bi A 

a 
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The dumb hull fing, the lame his erutch forego, 
And leap exulting like the bounding roe. 
Pope's Meffish. 
2. It is ufed for old age. 
Beauty doth varnith age, as if new born, 
And gives the crstcb the cradie’s infancy. Shak. 
To Crutcu. wv. a. [from crutch.} To 
fupport on crutches .as a cripple. 
l haften Og and Doeg to rehcarte, 
Two fools that crutch their feeble fenfe on verfe. 


Dryden. 
To CRY. v. n. [crier, French. ] 


1. To fpeak with vehemence and loudnefs. 
Methought 1 heard a voice cry, Sleep no more i 
Macbeth doth murther feep ! the innocent feep. 
Shakejpeare. 
While his failing tears the ream fupplied, 
Thus mourning to his mother goddefs cried. 
Dryden's Virgil 
2. To call importunately. 
l oied, by reafon of mine affliftion, unto the 
Lord, and he heard me. Janas, ile 2. 
3 To talk eagerly or inceffantly ; to re- 
eat continually. 
They be idle; therefore they cry, faying, Let 
WS BO Exodus, v. 8. 
4. ‘To proclaim; to make publick. 
Go and cryin the ears of Jerufaiem. 
Jeremiab, ii. 2. 
. To exclaim. 
Yet let them look they glory not in mifchief, 
Nor build their evils on the graves of great men, 


For then my guiltlefs blood muft cry againft them: } 


Shuke/peares 
What's the matter, 
That jn the feveral places of the city 
You cry againft the noble fenate? Sbak. Coriolanus. 
If dreing, mittreifing, and compliment, 
Take up thy day, the fun himfelf will cry 
Againit thee. Herbert. 
Lyfimachus having obtained the favour of feeing 
his ihips and machines, furprifed at the contriv- 
ance, cried out, that they were built with more 
than human art. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
6. To utter lamentations. 
We came crying hither: 
Thou know'ft, the firftetime that we fmell the air, 
We wawle and cry. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
Behold, my fervants fhall fing for joy of heart ; 
but ye hall cry for forrow of heart, and fhall howl 
or vexation of fpirit. Tfaiab, \xv. 14 
When any evil has been upon philofophers, they 
groan as pitifully, and cry out as loud, as other 
mene Tisdotfon. 
7. To fquall, as an infant. 
f Should fome gad tell me, that I fhould be born, 
And cry again, his ofter I thould fcorn. Denbam. 
Thus, in a ftarry night, fond children cry 
For the rich fpangles that adorn the fky. > Waller. 
He ftrugglcs firft for breath, and cries for aid ; 
Then helplefs in his mother’s lap ts laid. 
Dryden's Fables. 
The child certainly knows, that the worm-fecd 
‘or muftard-fecd it. refufes, is not the apple or 
fugar it cries fore Locke. 
8. To weep ; to fhed tears. 
Her who ttill weeps with fpungy eyes, 
And her who is dry cork, and never cries. ‘Donne. 
g. ‘To utter an inarticulate voice, as an 
animal. 
He giveth to the beat his food, and to the 
young ravens which cry. Pfalm cxlvii. 9. 
The beats of the field cry alfo unto thee. 
Foel, i. 2G. 
10. To yelp, as a hound on a fcent. 
He cried upon it at the mcereft lofs ; 
Truf me, l take him for the better dog.  Shake/p. 


To Cry. v. a. To proclaim publickly 
fomething lolt or found, in order to its 
recovery or reftitution. 

She feeks, the highs, but no where fpics fim: 
Leve is loit, and thus the cries him. Crajhuwe 


To CRY but. V. n. 


CRY 


To Cry down. V. a. 
1. To blame; to depreciate; to decry. 


Bavius crics down an admirable treatife of phi- 
lofophy, and fays there's atheifm init. Watts. 
Men of diflolute lives cry down religion, becaufe 
they would not be under the reftraints of ite Tillot/. 


2. To prohibit. 


By ail means cry down that unworthy courfe of 
late times, that they fhould pay money. 
Bacon to Villiers. 
3. To overbear. 
T'I to the king, » 
And from a mouth of honour quite cry down 
This Ipfwich fellow’s infolence. Shakefp. H.V 111. 


1. To exclaim; to fcream ; to clamour. 
They make the oppreffed to cry j they cry out 
by reaíon of the arm of the mighty. F+. 
With that Sufanna cried with a loud voice, and 
the two elders cried out againtt her. Sufa xxiv. 


2. To complain loudly. 


We are ready to ery out of an unequal manage- 
ment, and to b!ame the Divine adminiftration. 
Atterbury. 


3. To blame; to cenfure +; with of, againft, 


upon. 
Are thefe things then necefiities ? 
Then let us meet them like necefiities 5 
And that fame word even now cries out on us Sbak. 
Giddy cenfure 
Will then cry out of Marcius : oh, if he 
Had borne the bufinefs. Shuke/peare’s Coriolarus. 
Behold, I cry out of wrong, but ham not hearde 
Job, xix. 7. 
Cry out upon the ftars for doing 
I) offices, to crofs their wooing. Hudibras. 
Epiphanius cries out upon it, as rank idolatry; 
and deftruétive to their fouls who did it. 
Srillng fleet. 
Tumult, fedition, and rebellion, are things that 
the followers of that hypothefis cry out aguin?. 
Lockes 
I find every feĉt, as far as reafon will help them; 
make ufe of it gladly; and where it fails them, 
they cry out, it is matter of faith, and above rca- 
fon. Locke. 


4. To declare loud. 


5. To be in labour. ; 
What ! is fhe crying out ?-——— 
——So faid her woman; and that her fuff'rance 
made 
Each pang a death. 


To Cry up. v.a. 


1. To applaud ; to exalt; to praifc. 
Inftead of crying up all things which are orought 
from beyond fea, let us advance the native commo- 
ditics of our own kingdom. Bacon toVilliers. 
The philofopher defervedly fufpected himíelf of 
vanity, when cried up by the multitude. 
Glanville’s Scepfs- 
The aftrologer, if his predi€tions come to pafs, 
is cried up to the {tars from whence he pretends to 
draw them. South. 
They flight the ftrongeft arguments that can be 
brought for religion, and cry up very weak oncs 
againit it. Tillotfon. 
He may, out of intereft, as well as conviction, 
cry up that for facred, which, if once trampled on 
and profaned, he himfelf cannot be fafe, nor fe- 
cure. Locke. 
Poets, like monarchs on an eaftern throne, 
Confin'd by notbing but their will alone, 
Here can cry wp, and there as boldly blame, 
And, as they pleate, give infamy or tame. Waljb. 
Thote who arè- fond of continuing the wary cry 
up our conttant fuccefs at a moit prodigious rate. 
_ Swift. 
2. To raife the price by proclamation. 
All the efteét that I conceive was made by crying 
up the pieces of cight, was to bring in much more 
of that (pecies, initcad of others current here. 


Temple. 


Shakefpeare’s Henry Vill. 


tee n. f. {cris French. ] 
| 
| 


CRY 


1. Lamentation ; fhriek; fcream. 

And all the firft.born in the land of Egypt thall 
die, and there fhall be a great cry throughout all 
the land. s Exodus. 

2. Weeping ; mourning. 
3. Clamour ; outcry. 

Amazement fcizes all ; the general cry 
Proclaims Laocoon juftly doom`d to dic. 

Dryden's Virgil. 

Thefe narrow and felfith views have fo great an 
influence in this cry, that there are feveral of my 
fellow frecholders who fancy the church in danger 
upon the rifing of bank-ftock. Addifon. 

4. Exclamation of triumph or wonder, or 
any other paffion. 

Si: e pith countries fome impoftor crics out, a 
miracic ! a miracle! to confirm the deluded vul- 
gar in their crrours; and fo the cry gocs round, 
without examining into the cheat. Suii/t. 
. Proclamation. 

6. The hawkers proclamation of wares to 
be fold in the freet: as, she cries of 
London. 


7. Acclamation ; popular favour. 
The cry went once for thee, 

And fillit might, and yet it may again. Shate/p. 
8. Voice; utterance ; manner of vocal ex- 

preflion. 

Sounds alfo, befides the diftinét cries of birds 
and beafts, are modified by diverfity cf notes of 
different length, put together, which make that 
complex idea called tune. Lecke, 

g. Importunate call. 

Pray not thou for this people, neither lift up 
cry nor prayer for them. Tere vile 150 

10. Yelping of dogs. 

He {corns the dog, refolves to try 

The combat next ; but it their cry 

Invades again his trembling ear, 

He ftrait refumes his wonted carce 

11. Yell; inarticulate noife. 

There thall be the noife of a cry from the fithgate, 
and an howling from the fecond and a great crath- 
ing from the hills. Zepb. i. 10. 

12. A pack of dogs. 

j About her middle round, l 
A cry of hell-hounds never ceafing bark'd. Bilton 

You common iry of curs, whofe breath I hate 
As reek o` th’ rotten fens; whofe loves I prize 
As the dead carcafes of unburied men, 

That do corrupt my aire  Sbakefpeare’s Coriolanuse 
Cry‘aL. m. f. The heron. Ainjworth. 
Cryer. See CRIER. 

Cryer. 2. f. A kind of hawk, called the 
falcon gentle, anenemy to pigeons, and 
very {wift. _ Ainjworth. 

CRY’PTICAL. } adj. [xe mw.] Hidden ; 

CRY’PTICK. § decret; occult; pri- 


vate; unknown ; not divulged. 

The ftudents of natusc, confcious of her more 
meric ways of working, refolve many ftrange 
eficéts into the near efficiency of fecond caufes. 

Glarville’s Apcl. 

Speakers, whofe chief bufinefs is to amufe or 

delight, do not confine themfelves to any natural 

order, but in acryptical or hidden method adapt 
every thing to their ends. Watts. 
Cry PTICALLY. adv. [from cryptical.] 

Occultly ; fecretly : perhaps, in the fol- 

lowing example, the author might have 

written critically. 

We take the word acid in a familiar fenfe, 
without cryptically diltinguifhing it from thofe 
fapors that arc wat to ite Boyle. 


a J» [reiru and 
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CRYPTOGRAPHY. n. 
yeadur | ' 

1. The act of writing fecret characters. 

2. Secret characters ; cyphers. 
CRYPTO- 


CRY 


Crypto ocy. n. f- [xgixle and asy®.] 
Enigmatical language. 
CRYSTAL. mie ani] 
1. Cryflals are bard, pellucid, and natu- 
.. Tally colourlefs bodies, of regularly an- 
gular figures, compofed of fimple, not 
filamentous plates, not flexile or elaf- 
tick, giving fire with fteel, not fer- 
menting with acid menftrua, and cal- 
cining in a ftrong fire. There are many 
various fpecies of it produced in different 
parts of the globe. Hill on Foffts. 
Ifland cryftal is a genuine fpar, of an extremely 
pure, clear, and fine texture, feldom either ble- 
mifhed with flaws or fpots, or ftained with any 
other colour.” A remarkable property of this body, 
which Ras much employed the writers on optcks, 
is its double refra€tion; fo that if it be laid over 
a blackline, drawn, on paper, two lincs appear in 
the place of one. Hill. 
Water, as it feems, turneth into cryfal; as is 
feen in divers caves, where the cryfa? hangs in fil- 
Iicidiis. Bacon. 
If cryfial be a ftone, it is not immediately con- 
creted by the efficacy of cold, but rather by a mi- 
neral {pirit. Breaen, 
Cryfial is certainly known. and diftinguifhed by 
the degree of its diaphaneity, and of its refraétion, 
as alfoof its hardnefs, which are ever the fame. 
Woodward. 
2. Cryftal is alfo ufed for a factitious body 
caft in the glafs-houfes, called alfo cry- 
Jal giafs, which is carried to a degree 
of perfection beyond the common glafs ; 
~ though it comes far fhort of the white- 
nefs and vivacity of the natural cryfal. 


Chambers. \ 


3. Cryfals [in chymiftry] exprefs falts or 
"other matters fhot or congealed in man- 
ner of cryfal. Chambers. 


Ir. the menftruum -be “overcharged, ‘within a 
fhort time the metals will hoot into certain cry/Pals. 


Bacon.' 


Cry 38TAL. adj. 
1. Confifting-of cryftal. 
Then, Jupiter, thou king of Gods, 
Thy cryftal window ope, look out. Séakep. Cyrb. 
2. Bright; clear; ‘tranfpareat ; lucid ; 
pellucid. 
In groves we live, and lie on molly beds, 
By cryfial trcams that murmur through the meads. 


: . Dryden. 
CRYSTALLINE. adj. [cryftallinus, Latin. ] 
14. Confifting of crystal. 
Mount -eagie to my palace cryfialline. 
Shake/peare’s Cymbeline. 
We provided ourfelves with fome fmall receiv- 
ers, blown of cryflalfine plats. Boyle. 
2. Bright; clear; -pellucid; tranfparent. 
The clarifvirg of water is an experiment tend- 
ing to the health; befides the pleafure of the eye, 
when water is cryfalline, tis effected by cafting 
in and placing pebbles at the head of the current, 
that the water may ftrain through them. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
He on the wings of cherub rode fublime 
On the eryflailine fey, in faphir thron'd 
Viluftrious tar and wide. Mitton. 
CRYSTALLINE Humour. n. f. The fecond 
humour of the eye, that lies immediate- 
ly next to the aqueous: behind the uvea, 
oppofite to the papilla, nearer tothe fore 
part than the back part of the globe. 
Ic is the leaft of the humours, but much 
more folid than any of them. Its figure, 
which is convex on both fides, refem- 
bles two unequal fegments of fpheres, 
of which the moft convex is on its back- 
Vou. I. 
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fide, which makes a {mall cavity in the 
glaffy humour in which it lies. It is 


covered with a fine coat, called aranea. 
The parts of the eye are made convex, and 
efpecially the cry/falline bumour, which is of a len- 
ticular figure, convex on both fides. 
ÉA Ray on tbe Creation. 


CRYSTALLIZATION. n. f. [from cryfal- 
lize. ] 
1. Congelation into cryftals. 

Such a combination of faline particles as refem-= 
bles the form of a cryftal, varioufiy modified, ac- 
cording to the nature and texture of the falts. The 
method is by diifolving any faline body in water, 
and filtering it, to evaporate, till a film appear at 
the top, and then let it and ito hoot; and this it 
does by that attra@ive force which is in all bodies, 
and particularly in falt, by rcafon of its folidity : 
whercby, when the menftruum.or fivid, in which 
fuch particles flow, is fated enough or evaporated, 
fo that the faline particles are within each other's 
attractive powers, they draw one another more 
than they are drawn by the fluid, then will they 
run into cryftals. And this is peculiar to thofe, 
that, let them be ever fo much divided and reduced 
into minute particles, yet when they are formed 
into cryftalsy they each of them reaffume their 
preper thapes 5 fo that one might as ealily divet 
them of their faltnefs, as of their figure. This 
being an immutable and perpetual law, by knowing 
the figure of the cryftals, we may under{tand what 
the texture of the particles ought to be, which can 
form thofc cry italy; and, on the other hand, by 
knowing the texture of the particles, may be de- 
termined the figure of the cryftals. Quincy. 

2. The mafs formed by congelation or 
concretion. 

All natural metallicle and mineral cryfullizations 
were eftcéted by the water, which firt brought the 
particles, whereof cach confits, out from amongt 
the matter of the ftrata. Woodward's Nat. Hif. 


To CRY'STALLIZE. v. a. [from cryfal.] 
To caufe to congeal or concrete in cryf- 
tals. ‘ 

If you diffolve:copper in agua fortis, or fpiritiof 
nitre, you may, by cryfallizing the folution, ob- 
tain a goodly blue, Boyle. 

To Cry sTaLiize.-v. 7. To coagulate, 
congeal, concrete, or fhoot into cryftals. 

Recent urine will cryftallize by in{piffation, and 
afford a falt neither acid nor alkaline. 

Arbuthnot on A’iments. 


CUB. 2. J- (of uncertain etymology. ] 


x 


1. The young of a beaft; generally of a 


bear or fox. 
l would outfare the fterneft eyes that look, 
Pluck the young fuckling cubs from the the-bear. 
Shakdpeore. 
This night, wherein the cub-derawn bear wouid 
couch, 
Thelion, and the bel!y-pinehed wolf, 
Keep their fur dry. Skukrfpearc’s King Lear. 
in the eagle's dettroying one fox’s cubs, there ’s 
power executed with -opnreftion. L'Eftrange. 
2. The young of a whale,*perhaps of any 
viviparous fifh. 
Two mighty whales, which {welling feas had 
tof, 
One as a mountain vaft, and with her came 
A cub, not much inferior to his dame. Waller. 
3. In reproach or contempt, a. young boy 
or girl. , 
O thou diflembling cub! what wili thou be, 
When time hath fow'd a grizzle on thy cafe? 
Or will not elfe thy craft fo quickly grow, 
That thine own trip fhall be thine overthrow? 
; Shakefpeare. 
O moft comical fight! a country fquire, with 
the equipage of a wife and two daughters, came 


to Mr. Snipwel’s fhop laft night; but, fuch two, 


unlicked cubs ! Congreve. 
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Yo Cus. v. a. [from the nom.) To 
bring forth: ufed of beafts, or of a 
woman in contempt. 

Cubb'din a cabbin, on a mattrefs la‘d, 
On a brown george with loufy fwabbers fed ; 
Dead wine, that itinks of the Borrachi , fup 
From a foul jack, or greafy maple cup. 
Dryden's Perfus. 

Cusa rion. x. f. (cubatio, Latin.] The 
at of lying down. Dia. 

Cu’satory. ad. [from cubo, Lat.] Re- 
cumbent. Di. 

Cu’sature.n. /. [from cude.}, The find- 
ing exactly the folid content of any pro- 
pofed body. Harris. 

CUBE. n. f. [from xiGoc, a die.] 

1. [In geometry.] A yegular folid body, 
confifting of fix fyuare and equal faces 
or fides, and the angles all right, and 
therefore equal. Chambers. 

z. [Inarithmetick.] SeeCusick Number. 

All the mafter planets move about the fun jat 
feveral diftances, as their common centre, and 
with different velocities. This common law being 
obferved in all of them, that the fquares of the 
times of the revolutions are proportional to the 
cubes of their diftances. Grew’s Cofmedogia. 


Cupe Root, Jn. f. The origin of a 
Cu’sick Root. § cubick number; or a 
number, by whofe multiplication into 
itfelf, and again into the produ@, any 
given number is formed: thus two is 
the cube-root of eight. Chambers. 
Cu’ses. n.f. A {mall dried fruit refem- 
bling pepper, but fomewhat longer, of a 
greyifh brown colour on the furface. It 
has an aromatick {mell, and is acrid to 
the tafte. Cubebs are brought from 
Aromaticks, as cubebs, cinnamon, and nutmegs, 
arc ufually put into crud: poor wines, to give them 
more oily Spirits. Ficycr on the Humours. 
Cu‘BicaL. } 
Cusick. f 
1. Having the form or properties of a 
cube. 

A clofe veffel, containing ten cubical feet of air, 
will not fuffer a wax candle of an ounce to burn 
in it above an hour before it be fuffocated. È 

Wilkines Math. Mag. 

It is above a hundred to one, again any parti- 
cela; throw, that you do natica any given fe; of 
faces with four cvdical dice; becaufe there are fo 
many fevcral combinations of the fix faces of four 
dice. Bentley's Serminie 

2. It is applied to numbers. 

‘The numter of tour, multiplicd into itfelf, pro- 
duceth the sguare number- of ‘fixteen j and that 
again multiplied by four, produccth the cubick 
number of fixry-four. Jf we dhould fuppof; a 
multitude actually infinite, there muft be infinite 
roots, and fquarg and cubick numbers ; yet, of ne- 
ceffity, the root is* but the fourth part of the 
fquart, and the fixteenth part of the chick num- 
ber. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

The number of ten hath been as highiy extol- 
led, as containing even, odd, long and plain, qua- 
drate.and cubical numbers. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

Cu’sreatness. xf. [from cubrcal.] The 
ftate or quality of being cubical. 

Cus MCULARY. adj. [cubiculum, Latin.] 
Fitted for the poiture of lying down. 

Cuftom, by degrecs, changed their cubicudiry 
beds into difcubitory, and introduced a fafhion ts 
go from the baths unto thefe. Brown's Vule. Err. 


Cu’sirorm. ad. [from cube and form. ] 


Of the fhape of a cube. 
3 M GUE. 


adj . [from cube. ] 


CUC 
CUBIT. x. f [from cúbitüs, Latin.] A 


mealure in ufe among the ancients; 
which was originally the diftance from 
the cibow, bending inwards, to the 
extremity of the middle finger. This 
meature is the fourth part of a well- 
proportioned man’s ftature. Some fx 
the Hebrew cubit at twenty inches and 
a half, Paris méafure ; and others at 
eightcen. Calmet. 
‘rom the tip of the elbow to the end of the long 
finzer, is halta yard, and a quarter of the ftature ; 
and makes‘avudir, the firit meature we read of, the 
ark of Noah being framed aad meafured by cudbirss 
Holder on Time. 

Meaford by "cubis, length, and breadth, and 

height: Milton. 

The Jews ufed two forts of ‘cebits; the facred, 
and the profane ur common one. 

Arbutorot on Meafures. 

Whén on the godde(s firit I caft my fight, 
Scarce feem'd her ftature of a culit height. Pope. 

CuU'BITAL. adj. [cubitalis, Latin.) Con- 
taining only the length of a cubit. 

The watchmen of Tyre might well be called 
pygmies, the towers of that city being fo high, 
that unto men below they appeared in a cubital 
ftature. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


‘Cu’cxixGsToor n. / An engine invent-} 


éd for the punifhment of fcolds and un- 
quiet women, Which, in ‘ancient times, 


was called tumbrel. Covell. 
Thefe mounted on a chair-cvrule, 
Which moderns call a cucking-fcol, 
March proudly to the river's fide. . Hudibras. 


CU’CKOLD. 2. f. [cocu, Fr. from coudoo. | 
One that is married to an adulterefs ; 
one whofe wife is falfe to his bed. 

But tor all the whole world; why, who would 
nat make her hufband a cuckold, ‘to make him a 
monarch? I fhould venture purgatory for ‘t. 

Sbakelpeare’s Othello. 
There have been, 
Or I am much deceiv'd, cuckelds cre now ; 
And many a man there is, ev’n at this prefent, 
Now while I fpeak this, holds his wife by th’ arm, 
That little thinks the has been fluic'd in °s abfence. 
Shakefpeare. 
For though the law makes null th’ adulterer’s 
deed 

Of lands to’her, the cuckold may fucceed. 
Dryden's Fuveral. 

Ever fince the reign of king Charles II. the 
alderman is made a cuckeld, the deluded virgin is 
debauched, and adultery and fornication are com- 
mitted behind the frenes. Swift. 

J CUCKOLD. V. a. — ~ 

1. To corrupt a man’s wife ; to bring upon 
a man the reproach of having an adul- 
terous wife; to rob a man of his wife’s. 
fidelity. 

If thou canft cuckold him, thou do’ thyfelf a 
pleafare, and me a fport. Shakefpeare's Orbello. 

‘2. To wrong ahufband by unchaftity. 

But fuffer not thy wife abroad to roam, 

Nor ftrut in ftreets with amazonian pace; 
For that's to cuckold thee betore thy face. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 

Cu’cxoupry. ad. [from cuckold. | Hav- 
ing the qualities of a cuckold ; poor ; 
mean; cowardly; fneaking. 

Poor cuckoldly knave, I know him not: yet I 
wrang him to calf him poor; they fay the jealous 
knave hath mafies of money. 

Sbhakelpeare's Merry Wivesof Windfor. 

CU CKOLDMÄKER. 2. fa [cuckold and 
make.) One`that makes a praétice of 
corrupting wives. 

li 1 fpared any that had a head to hit, either 


CUC 
young or old, he or the, cuckold, or cuckeldmaker, 
let me never hope to fee a chime*again. 
Shakefpeare's Henry VAM. 
One Hernando, cuckoldmaker of this city, con- 
trived to ftcal her away. Dryden's Spanijb Friar. 
Cu’cxotpom. n. f. [from cuckold. j 
1. The adtof adultery. 
She is thinking on nothing but her colonel, ard 
confpiring cuckildom agninft me. Dryd. Spanifb Fr. 
2. ‘The ftate of a cuckold. 
It is a true faying, that the laft man of the 
parifh that knows of his cucholdem, is himfelf. 
Arbuthatt’s Jobn Bull. 
CU’CKOO. z, f- [euculus, Lat. cavcew, 
Welth ; cocu, French; cokkock, Dutch. ] 
1. A bird which appears in the fpring, 
and‘is faid to fuck the eggs of other 
birds, and lay her own to be hatched in 
their place : from which practice, it was 
ufual to alarm a hufband, at the ap- 
proach of an adulterer, by calling cuc- 
o0; which, by miftake, was in time 
applied to the hufband. ‘This: bird is 
remarkable for the uniformity of his 
note, from which his’ name in moft 
tongues feems to have been formed. 
Finding Mopta, like a cuckeo by a nightingale, 
alone with Pamela, I came in. Sidney. 
The merry cuckoo, meflenger of [pring, 
His trumpet thrill hath thrice already founded. 


Speufers 
The plain fong cuckoo gray, 
Whofe note full niany a man doth mark, 
And dares not anfwer, nay. Sbakefpeare. 
Take heed, have open eye; for thieves do foot 


by night, 
Take heed ere Summer comes, or cuckco birds af- 
tright. Shakelpeare. 


I deduce, 
From the firft note the hollow cuckoo fings, 
The fymphony of fpring ; and touch a theme 
Unknown to tame, the paffion of the grove. 
. TE omfon.: 
2. It 1s a name of contempt. 

Why, what a rafcal art thou, then, to praife him 
fo for running ! A-horfeback, ye cuckoo j= 
but a-foot, he will not budge a foot. 

Shakcfpeare’s Henry IV. 
n. J. [cardaminus, 


Lat.) The name 


Cu’CKoo-BuD. 
Cu’ck00-FLOWER. 
of a flower. 
When daizies pied, and violets blue, 
And cuckco-buds of yellow, hue, $ | 
Do paint the meadows much bedight. Sbakefpeare. 
Nettles, cuckco-floruers, 
Darnel, and all the idle weeds. Shak. King Lear. 
Cu’cKxoo-sriTTLe. a. fe (cuckoo and /pit- 
tle.) 

Cuckoo-fpittle, or. woodfeare, is that fpumous dew 
or exudation, or both, found upon plants, efpe- 
cially about the joints of lavendar and rofemary 5) 
obfervable with us about the latter end of May. 

Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 
Cu’cuLLaTe. Q adj. [cucullatus, hooded, 
Cu’cuttaTeD.§ Latini] 
1. Hooded ; Covered as with a ‘hood or 
cowl. | 
2. Having the refemblance or fhape of a 

They are differently cucullated, and -capuched 

upon the head and back. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Cu’cumBER. 2. /. (cucumis, Latin.] The 
name of a plant, and alfo of the fruit of 
that plant. 

Ic hath a ower confifting of one tingle leaf, bell 
fhaped, and expanded toward the top, and cut into 
many fegments; of which fome are male, or bar- 
ren, having no cmbryo, but only a large ftyle in 
the middle, charged with the farina: others‘are 
female, or fruitful, being fafkened to an embryo, 


CUD 

which fs afterwards changed into a ficthy fruit, for 

the moft part oblong “and turbinated, which is 

divided into three or tour cells, inclofing many ob- 
long fecds. “The fpecicsare, r. The common cù- 
cumber. 2e Thewhite cocumber. 3. The'long 

Turky cucumber. Miller. 

How cucumbers along the furface crecp, 
With crooked bodies and with bellies deep. 
Dryden's Virgil, 
CUCURBITA’CEOUS. adj. [from cucur- 
bita, Latin, a gourd. ] 
Cucurbitaceous piants are thofe which refemble 
a gourd; fuch as the pumpion and melon. 
Chamberse 
Cu’cursite. n. f. [cucurbita, Latin.) 
A chymical veffel, commonly called a 
body, made of earth or-glafs, in the fhape: 
of a gourd, and therefore called cucur- 
bite. + Quincy. 
I have, for curiofity’s fake, diftilled quickfilver 
in a cucurbite, fitted with a capvetcus glafs head. 
Bale on Colcurse 
Let common yellow fulphur be put intoa cu- 
curbite glafsy apon which pour the ftrongcft agua 
fortis. Mortimer. 
CUD. 2. J. [cud, Saxon.] That food which 
is repofited in the firft tomach in order 
to rumination, or to be chewed again. 
Many times, when my miatter’s cattle came 
hither to chew their cud in this frefh place, 1 might 
fee the young bull teRtity his love. Sidney. 
‘You range the pathlefs wood, 

While ona flow'ry bank he chews the cud. Dryd. 
Cu’ppen. ) 2. /. [without etymology.] A 
Cuppy. clown ; a ftupid ruftick; a 

low dolt: a low bad word. 

-The flavering cudden, propp’d upon his taff, 

Stood ready gaping with a grinning laugh. Dryden. 
To Cu DDLE. v. n. [a low word, I be- 

lieve, without etymology.] To lie clofe 5 

to fquat. 

Have you mark’d a partridge quake, 
Viewing the tow’ring falcon nigh ? 

She cuddles low behind the brake ; 
Nor would fhe ftay, nor dares fhe fly. Pricr. 


CUDGEL. n. f. [ude, Dutch.] 
1. A ftick to ftrike with, lighter than a 
club, fhorter than a pole. 
Vine twigs, whilethey are green, are’brittle; yet 
the wood, dried, is extreme tough ; and was ‘ufed 
by the captains of armies, amongft the Romans, for 
their cudgels. Bacon. 
-. Do not provoke the rage of tones 
And tudgels to thy hide and bones : 
Tremble and vani.:.. Hudibras. 
The afs was quickly given tounderftand, with a 
‘good. cudgel, the difference betwixt the one playtel- 
low and the other. z 
His furly officer ne'er fail’d to crack 
His knotty cudgel on his tougher back. 
» Dryden's Juvenal. 
This, if well reflected on, would make people 
more wary in the ufc of thcèrod and the cudgel. 
Locke. 
The wife Cornelius was convinced, that theie, 
being polemical arts, could no more be learned 
alone than fencing or cudgcl-playing. 
Arbuthnot and Pope. 
2. To crofs the Cu neers, is to forbear the 
conteit, from the practice of cudgel- 


players to lay one over the other. 

It is much better to give way, than it would 
be to contend at firt, and then cither to cro/s rbe 
cudgels, or to be baffledin the conclufion. L'Efr. 

To Cu pce. v. a. [fromthe noun. ] 
1. To beat with a ftick. 

My lord, he {peaks moft vilely of you,:like a 
foul-mouthed man as he is; and faid he would 
cudgel your Shakelp. Henry IV. 

The afs courting his mafter, jutt as the faniel 
had done, instead of being ttroked and'madc much 

of, 


L'Effrange. * 


CUFF 


‘of, is only rated off and cudgelled for all his court- 
thip. ™ | < Séuth. 
Three duels he fought, thrice ventur’d his lite ; 
Went home, and was cudgell’d again by his wite. 
; >’ Swift. 
2. To beat in general. 
Cudgel thy brains no more about it ; for your 
dull afs will not mend his pace with beating. 
Sbake/peare's Hamlet. 
A good woman happened to pafs by, as a com- 
pany of young fellows were cudgelling.a walnut-tree, 
and afked them what they did that for. L’Effran. 
CupGeLt-proor. adj. Able to refit a 
fick. 
His doublet was of fturdy buff, 


And though not fword, yct cudgel-proof. Hudibras. | 


Cu’bte. n. f. A {mall fea-fith. 
Of round fifh there are britt, fprat, cudies, eels. 
l Carczv. 
Cu’pweep. 2. f. [from cud and weed.] A 
plant. Miller. 
Cue. n. f. [queue, a tail, French. ] 
1. The tail or end of any thing ; as, the 
long carl of a wig. | 
2. The laft word of a fpeech, which the 
‘player, who is to anfwer, catches, and 
regards as intimation to begin. 

Pyramus, you begin: when you’ have fpoken 
your {peech, enter into that brake ; and fo every 
one according to his cue. 

Shukelpeare’s Midlummcr Night's Dream. 
3. A hint; an intimation; a Mort direc- 
tion. 

What ‘s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 
That he fhould weep for her ? What would he do, 
Had he the motive and the cve for pasfion 
That I have ? He would drown the {tage with tears. 

| Shake/peare. 

Tet him know how many fervants there are, of 
both fexes, who expeét vails ;_ and give them their 
cue to attend in two lincs, as he Icaves the houfe. 


Swift. 
4. The part which any man is to play in: 


his turn. 
Hold your hands, 
Both you of my inclining, and the reft : 
Were it my cue to fight, I fhould have known it 
Without a prompter. Shakefpeare’s Orbello. 
Neither is Otto here a much more taking gen- 
tleman: nothing appears in his cue to move pity, 
or any way make the audience of his party. 
Rymer’s Tragedies of the lafl. Age. 
_§. Humour; temper of mind : a low word. 
CUERPO. n. f. [Spanih.] To be in 
cuerpo, is to be without the upper coat 
or cloke, fo as to difcover the true fhape 
of the cuerpo or body. 
Expos'd in cuerpo to their rage, 
Without my arms and equipage. Hadibras. 
CUFF. n /. [xuffa, a battle; xuffare, to, 
fight, Ital.) i | 
1. Ablow with the fit; abox; a ftroke. 
The prieft let tall the book, 
And at he ftoop’d again to take it up, 
The mad-brain’d bridegroom took him fuch acuff, 
That down fell prieft sand book, and book. and 
prieft. Shakefpeare. 
There was no money bid for argument, unlefs 
the poet and the player went to cuffs in the quef- 
tion. Shabe/peare. 
He gave her a cuff on the ear, and the would; 
prick him with her knitting-necdle. l 
Arbutbncts Jobn Bull. 
Ther own fects, which now lie dormant, would 
be fonn at cuffs gain with each other about power 
and preferment. Swift. 
2. Itisufed of birds that-fight with their. 
talons. 
To Curr. v. n. [from the noun.] To; 
fight; to fcuttie, i 


CUL 
Clapping farces aéted by the court, 
While the peers cuff to make the rabble fport. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
To Curr. v. a. 
1. To ftrike with the fit. 
PI! after him again, and beat him. 


——Do, cuff him foundly; but never draw thy 
fword. Shake/peare. 


Were not you, my friend , abufed, and cuffed, and | 
Congreve’s O'd Bachelor. | 


kicked ? 
2. To ftrike with the talons. 


Thofe lazy owls, who, perch'd near fortyne’s top, fi 


Sit only watchful with their heavy wirws 


To cuff down new-Aedg'd virtues, that would rife 


To nobler heights, and make the grove harmoni- 
ous. 
The daftard crow, that to the woodimade wing, 
With her loud kaws her craven kind does bring, 
Who, fate in numbers, cuff the noble bird. Dryden. 
They with their quills did all the hurt they cou’d, 
And cuff'd the tender chickens trom their food. 
Dryden. 
3. To ftrike with the wings. ‘This feems 
improper. 
Hov'ring aboyt the coat, they make their moan, 
And cuff the cliffs with pinions not their own. 
Dryden's ZEncid. 
Curr. n, f. [coege, French.] Part of the 


fleeve. i 
He railed at fops; and, inftead of the common 
fathion, he would vifit his miftrefs in a morning 
gown, band, share cuffs,,and a peaked beard. 
Arbuthnot. 
Cus xace. m / The making up of twine 
into fuch-forms, as itis commonly fram- 
ed into for carriage to other places. 
Cowell. 
CUIRASS. n. f. [cwiraff, Fr. from cuir, 
leather ; coraccio, Ital.] A breaftplate. 
The lance purfucd the voice without delay, 
And pierc’d his cuirafs, with fuch: fury fent, 
And fign’d-his bofom with a purple dint. Dryden. 


Curra’sster. 2. /. [from cuira/s.] Aman] 


at arms ;. a foldier in armonr. 

The field, all iron, caft a gleaming. brown, 
Nor wanted clouds of foot, nor on each horn 
Cuiraffers, all in Reel, for tanding fight. 

Milton. 

The picture of St. George, wherein he is de- 
fcribed like a cuitraffer, or horfeman completely 
armed, is rather a symbolical image than any pro- 
per figure. Browsz's Vulgar Errours. 


Cuisu. n. f. [cuife, French.] ‘The armour 
that covers the thighs. 

1 faw young Harry, with his beaver on, 

His cuifoes on his thighs, gallantly arm‘d, 
Rife trom the ground like a feather'd Mercury. 
Sbukefpeare’s Henry IV. 

The croflet fome, and fome the cuifoes mould, 

With filver plated, and with ductile gold. 
Dryden's ZEncid. 

But what had our anthor to wound Æneas with 
at fo critical atime? And how came the cuifhes 
to be worfe tempercd than the reft of his armour ? 

Dryden. 
Cu’tpegs, x. f. [colidei, Lat.] Monks 
in Scotland. 
Cu’LeraGe. n. f The fame plant with 
ARSE-SMART. Ainfworth. 
Cu'tinary. adj. [culina, Latin.] Re- 
lating to the kitchea; relating to the 
art of cookery. 

Great weight may condenfe thofe vapours and 
exhalations, as foon as they thall ac any time begin 
to afcend from the fun, and make thum prefently 
fall back again into him, and by that attion in- 
creafe his heat; much after the manner that, in 
our carth, the air increales the hzat of a culinary 
fire. Newton. 

To thofe who, by reafon of thcir northern 
expofition, will be {till forced tu be at the expence 


Ortvay. | 


CUL 


of culinary fires, it will reduce. the price of their 
manutacture. Arbuthree 


‘To CULL. wv. a. [cueillir, French.1 © ‘Fo 


fele& from others; to pick ont of many. 
The beht of every thing they had being culled out 
for themfelves, if there were in their flocks any 
poor difeafed thing mot worth the keeping, they 
thought it good enough for the altar of God. 
Hooker. 
Our engines fhal! be bent 
Againft the brows of this refifting town s 
Call for our chiefett men of difcipjine, 
To cull the plots of beft advantage. Shak. K. Fohne 
Like, the hee, culling from ev'ry flow’r, 
Our thighs arc packt with wax, our mouths with 
honcy. Shake/pearte 
I do remember an apothecary 
In tatter’d weeds, with overwhelming brows, 
Culling of fimples. Sbakefpeare’s Romeo and Fulicte 
Then in a moment fortune ħall cul! forth, 
Out of one fide, her happy minion. Shak. K. Jobn. 
The choiceft of the Britith, the Roman, Saxon, 
and Norman laws, being culled, as it were, this 
grand charter was extracted. 
Hodvel's Parley of Beafts. 
When falfe flow'rs of rhetorick thou would 'ft 
cuil, ; 
Truft nature, do not labour to be dull. 
From his herd he culls, 
For flaughter, four the faret of his bulls. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
When the current pieces of the fame denpmi- 
nation are, of diferent weights, then the traders 
in money cuil out the heavier, and melt them: duwn 


Dry dine 


with profit. Locke. 
With humble duty, and officious hatte, 
I'll cull the fartheft*mead for thy repat. Prie 


The various off rings of the world appear’: 
From cach fhe nicely culs with curious toil, 
And decks the goddefs with the glite’ring {pci). 

Cu'LLER. n. f. .[from cull.] One ho 

icks or choofes, 

CU’LLION. x. f: [coglione, a fool, Ital: or 
perhaps from /cullion. It feems to im- 
port meannefs rather than folly.) A 
{coundrel ; a mean wretch. v2 

Such a one as leaves a gentleman, 

And makcs a god of fuch a cullion. s 
Shakefpeare’s Taming of the Shrew 
Up to the breach, you dogs; avaunt, you cullionsa 
Shake/peare. 

Cu’tuioniy. adj. [from cullion.). Hav- 
ing the qualities of a cullion; mean ; 
bafe. 

Ill make a fop o` th’ moonthine of you: you 
whorefon, cullion'y, barber-monger, draw. 

l Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Cu'LLUMBINE. n. f. [more properly {pelt 
CotumsBine.}] The flowers ‘of this 
Sa are beautifully variegated* with 

lue, purple, red, and white. Miller, 

Her goodly bofom, like a ftrawberry hed; 

Her neck, slike to a bunch of cullumbinese Spenfer. 


CULLY. 1». f. [coglione, Ital. a fool.] A 
man deceived or impofed, upon ; as by 
fharpers, or a ftrumpet. 

Why fhould you, whofe mother-wirs 
Are furnith'd with all perquifites, 
B' ailow’d.to put'all tricks upon 
Our cully fex, and we ufe none ? Hudibras. 
Vet the rich culites may their boating {pare :/ 
They purchafe but fphitkigar Waite op Dryden. 
He takes it in mmghty dudgeon, becaufe 1 won't 
let him make me over by deed as his lawful cody, 
wdrluthiote 

To Cutty. v. a. [from the noun.] «To 
befool ; to cheat; totrick; to deceive ; 
to impofe upon, 

Cunmireroys. adj. [cuimus and fero, 
Latin. ] 


3M 2 Culmifcrous 
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Culmiferous plants are fuch as have a fmooth 
jointed ftalk, and ufually hollow; and at each 
joint the falk is wrapped about with fingle, nar- 
row, long, tharp-s ointed leaves, and their fceds are 
contained in chafly hufks. Quincy. 

There are alfo feveral forts of graffes, both of 


the Cyprus and culmifercus kinds; fome with 


broader, others with narrower Icaves. 
Woodward on Foffils. 
The propereft food of the vegetable kingdom 
is taken from the farinaceous or mealy feeds of 
fome culmiferous plants; as oats, barley, wheat, 
rice, rye, maize, panic, millet. Arbuthnor. 


To CU LMINATE. v. n. (culmen, Lat. } 
To be vertical; to be in the meridian. 
Far and wide his eye commands: 
For fight:no obftacle found here, or thad-, 
But all funfhine ; as when his beams at noon 
Culminase from th’ equator. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
CULMINATION. 2. f. [from culminare.} 
The tranfit of a planet through the me- 
ridian, 
Curpasriity. a. f. [from culpable.) 
Blameablenefs. l 
CU'LPABLE. adj. [culpabilis, Latin.) 
x. Criminal. 

Proceed no ftraiter ‘gainft our uncle Gilo’fter, 
Than from true evidence of good efteem 
He be approv'd tn pradtice culpable. Shak. Hen. VI. 

2.-Guilty: with of. 

Thefe being perhaps culpable of this crime, or 
favourers of their friends. Spenjer's State of Irel. 

3. Blameable ; blameworthy. 

The wifdom of God fetteth before us in Scripture 
fo many admirable patterns of virtue, and no one 
of them without fomewhat noted wherein they 
were culpable; to the end that to Him alone it 
might always be acknowledged, Thess only art boly, 
Ticu only art jufl Hooker. 

All tuch ignorance is voluntary, and therefore 
culpable ; forafmuch as it was in'every man’s power 
to have prevented it. South. 

Cu’tpasrensss. x. f. [from culpadle.] 
Blame; guilt. 

Cvu’LPaBL Ys adv. [from culpable.] Blame- 
ably; criminally. 

If we p:rform this duty pitifully and eu/pably, it 
ds not tu be expeéted we fhould communicate helily. 

Tayler, 
Cu’:pait. n. f. [About this word there 
is great difpute. It is ufed by the judge 
at criminal trials, whe, when the pri- 
foner declares himfelf not guilty, and 
puts himfelf upon his trial, anfwers, 
Culprit, God fend thee a good deliverance. 
It is likely that it is a corruption of 
Qu'il paroît, may it fo appear; the with 
of the judge being that the prifoner 
may be found innocent.}], A man ar- 
raigned before his judge. 

The knight appear’d, and filence they proclaim 5 
Then firt the culprit anfwer'd to his name; 

And, after forms of iiw, was laft requir'd 
To name thetsing thit woman mott defir'd. Dryd. 

An author is in’the condition of a cu/prit 3 the 
publick: are his judges: by allowing too much, and 
condefecading tco far, he may injure his own caufe ; 

and, by pleading and affecting too boldly, he may 

di‘plesf< the ccurt. Prior's Preface to Sclomcn. 
Cutter. n. f. (culter, Latin.} The iron 

of the plough perpendicular to the fhare. 

Jt is commonly written coulter. 

Her fallow lees 

The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory, 

Deth root upon; white chat the culter rufte 

That thould deracinate fuch favagery. 

Shatefpeare’s Henry V. 

Jo CULTIVATE. v. a. [cultiver, Fr.] 
a. To forward or improve the produét of 

the ¢arth by manual indaftry. 


CUL 
Thofe excellent feeds implanted in your birth, 
will, if cultivated, be mof flourifhing in produc- 
tion; and, as the foil is good, and no colt nor care 
wanting to improve it, we muft entertain: hopes of 
the richeft harveft. Felton on the Clafficks. 

2. To imprave ; to meliorate. 

Were we but lefs indulgent to our faults, _ 4 
And patience had to cultivate our thoughts, 
Our mufe would flourith. Waller. 
To make man mild and fociable to man, 
To cultivate the wild licentious favage 
With wifdom, difcipline, and liberal arts, 
Th’ embellifhments of life. Addifon’s Cats. 

Cuttiva‘rion. 2. f [from cae] 

1. The art or practice of improving foils, 
and forwarding or meliorating vegeta- 
bles. 

2. Improvement in general; promotion ; 
melioration. 

An innate light difcovers the common noiions 
of good and evil, which, by cultivaticn and im- 
provement, may be advanced to higher and brighter 
difcoveries. - South. 

A foundation of good fenfe, and a cultivation of 
learning, are required to give a feafoning to retire- 
ment, and make us tafte the bleffing. Dryden. 


Cuitiva’tor. n. f. [from cultivate.) One 
who improves, promotes, or meliorates ; 
or endeavours to forward any vegetable 
product, or any thing elfe capable of 
improvement. 

It has been lately complained of, by fome cul- 
tivators of clover grafs, that from a great quantity 
of the feed not any grafs {prings up. Boyle. 


CU’LTURE. 2. f. [cultura, Latin.] 
1. The aét of cultivation ; the act of tilling 
the ground ; tillage. 
Give us feed unto our heart, and cu/ture to our 
underftanding, that there may come fruit of it. 
2 Ejdras, vilis 6. 
Thefe three laft were flower than the ordinary 
wheat of ittelf, and this cz/ture did rather retard 
than advance. Bacon. 
‘The plough was not invented till after the de- 
luge; the earth requiring little or no care or cul 
ture, but yielding its increafe freely, and without 
labcur and toil. Woodward. 
Where grows ?—-Where grows it not? If vain 
our toil, 
We ouzht to blame the culture, not the foil. 
Fix’d to no fpot is happinefs fincere. Pope. 
They rofe as vigorous.as the fun ; 
Then to the culture of therwilling glebe. Tbom/or. 
2. Art of improvement and melioratian. 
One might wear any paffion out of a family by 
culture, as kilful gardeners blot a colour out of a 
tulip that hurts its beauty. Tatier. 
To Cu'tture. v. a. [from the noun. } To 
cultivate; to manure; to till. Itis ufed 
by Thomon, but without authority. 
CuU'LVER. v. J. [columba, Lat. culpne, Sax.] 
A pigeon. An old word. 
Had he fo done, he had him {natch'd away, 
More light than culver in the faulcon’s fit. Spenfer. 
Whence, vorne on liquid wing, 
The founding cu/ver fhoots. Tbomfon's Spring. 


Cu'tverin. n. fe [colouvrine, French.) 


A {fpecies of ordnance: originally a 
hawk. 


A whole cannon requires, for every charge, forty 
pounds of powder, and a bullet of fixty - four 
pounds; aculeecrin, fixteen pounds of powder, and 
a bullet of nineteen pounds ;:a demi-ca/verin, nine 
pounds of powder, and a bullet of twelve pounds. 

Wilkins’s Math. Magic. 

Here a well polith’d mall gives us the joy 
To fee our prince his matchlefs force employ : 
No fooner has he touch'd the flying ball, 

But "tis already more than half the mall ; 
And fuch a fury from his arm `t has got, 


As fiom a fmoaking cu/veria ‘twere hots Paller. 


CUM 


Cu’Lcverxey. a. /. A flower. 


Looking down the meadows I could fee a girl 
cropping culverkeys and cowflips, to make gar- 
lands. Walton's Angler. 


To CUMBER. v. a. [hommeren, komberen, 


to difturb, Dutch. ] 


1. Toembarrafs ; toentangle; to obftruct. 


~ Why afks he what avails him not in fighr, 
And would but cuméer and retard his flight, 
In which his only excellence is plac’d ? 
You give him death, that intercept his hafte. 
Dryden's Fables. 
Hardly his head the plunging pilot rears, ` 
Clogg'd with his cloaths, and cumber’d with his 
years. Dryden. 
The learning and maftery of a tongue, being 
uneafy and unpleafant enough in itfelf, fhould not 
be cumbered with any other difficulties, as is done 
in this way of proceeding. Locke. 


2. To crowd or load with fomething ufe- 


lefs. 


Let it not cumber your better remembrance. 
Shakefpeare’s Timone 
The multiplying variety of arguments, efpecially 
frivolous ones, is not only loft labours. but cumbers 
the memory to no purpofe. Lockes 


3. To involve in difficulties and dangers ; 


to diftrefs. 


Domeftick fury, and fierce civil ftrife, 
Shall. cumber all the parts of Italy. - 
Shakefpeare’s Julius Cafar. 


4. To bufy; to diftraé with multiplicity 


of cares. 
Martha was cumbered about much ferving. Lukes 


5. To be troublefome in any place. 


Doth the bramble cumber a garden? It makes 
the better hedge; where, if it chances to pask 
the owner, it will tear the thief.. Grew`s Cufmslogiae 


Cu’mMBeER. n. f. [komber, Dutch.}] Vexa- 


tion; burdenfomenefs; embarrailment; 
obftruction; hindrance; difturbance ; 
diftrefs. l 

By the occafion thereof I was broug'it to as great 

cumber and danger, as lightly any might efcape. 
Sidniy. 
Thus fade thy helps, and thus thy cumbers (pring. 
Spenfere 

The greateft fhips are leaft ferviceable, go very 
deep in water, are of marvellous charge and fearful 
cuntbers Raleigh. 

CUMBERSOME. adj. [from cumber. ] 
L. Troublefome; vexatious. 

Thinking it too early, as long as: they had any 
day, to break off fo pleafing a company, with 
going to perform a cumberfome obedience. Sidrcy. 

2. Burdenfome ; embarrafling. 

I was drawn in to write the firit part by acci- 
dent, and to write thr fecond by fome dcfeéts in 
the firk: thefe are the cumberfome perquilites of 
authors. Arbuthnot on Limerts. 

3. Unwieldy; unmanageable. : 

Very long tubes are cumberfome, and fcarce to be 

readily managed. Newton's Opticks. 


Cu’MBERSOMELY. adv. [from cumber- 
Jome.) (na troublelome manner; ina 
manner that produces hindrance and 
vexation. 
Cu’mMBERSOMENESS. n. f. [from cumber- 
Jome.) Encumbrance ; hindrance; ob- 
ftruction. 
Cu’MBRANCE. zn. f. [ from. camber. ] 
Burden ; hindrance ; impediment. 
Extol not riches then, the toil of fools, 
The wife man’s cumbrance, if not {nare ; more apt 
To flacken virtue, and abate her edge, 
Than prompt her tu do aught may merit praife. 
Miltons 
Cu’mBrous. adj, [from cumbzr.} 
1. Troublefome ; vexatious ; difturbing. 
A cloud 


CUN 


A cloud of cumbrous gnats do him moleg, 
All ftriving to infix their feeble Rings, 
That from their noyance he no where can reft. 


bd Spenfer. 
2. Oppreffive ; BoT N 

Henceforth 1 fly not death, nor wou!d prolong 
Life much! Bent rather; how I may be quit, 
Faireft and eafieft, of this cumbrous charge. Milton. 

They rear’d him from the ground, 
And from his cumbrous arms his limbs unbound; 
Then lanc’d a vein. Dryden. 

Poffeffion’s load was grown fo great, s 

He funk beneath the cumbrcus weight. Swift. 
3. Jumbled ; obftructing each other. 

Swift to their feveral quarters hafted then 

The cumbrous elements, earth, flood, air, fire. Afile. 

Cu’mprey. n. f. [confolida.] A medicinal 

part. 
Cu’min. æfa [cuminum, Latin.] A plant. 
l Miler. 
Rank fmeliing rue, and cumin good for eyes. 

Spenfer. 

Yo CUMULATE. v. a. [cumulo, Latin. ] 
To heap together. 

A man that beholds the mighty fhoals of fhells, 
bedded and cumulated, heap upon heap amongtt 
earth, will fcarcely conceive which way thefe could 
ever live. . l Woodward. 

CUMULA TION. 2. f. The at of heaping 
together. Dia. 

Cuncta‘tion. ne fà [cun@atio, Latin.) 
Delay ; procraftination ; dilatorine(s. 

It is moft certain, that the Englifh made not 
their beft improvements of thefe fortunate events; 
and that efpecially by two miferable errour:, cunc- 
sation in profecuting, and hafte in departure. 

Hayward. 

The fwifteft animal, conjoined with a heavy 
body, implies that common moral, fefina lente; 
and that celerity fhould always be contempered 
with cunélaticn. Brown. 

CUNCTATOR. n. f. (Lat.) One given 
to delay ; a lingerer; an idler; a flug- 
gard. Not in ufe.. 

Others, being unwilling to difcourage fuch cunc- 
tatort, always keep them up in good hope, that, if 
they are not yet called, they niay’ yet, with the 
thief, be brought in at the laft hour. 

Hammird's Fundamentals. 

To Cunn. v. n. [from fonzen, to know, 

Dutch.] To-give notice: a provincial 
or obfolete word. See Conver. 

They are dire&ted by a balker or huer on the 
cliff, who, difcerning the* courfe of the pilchard, 
cunderb, as they call it, the mafter of each boar. 

Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
‘CUNEAL. adj. [cuneus, Latin.] Relat- 
ing to a wedge; having the form of a 
wedge. 
Cu'szared. adj? (cuneus, Latin.] Made 
in form of a wedge. 
Cu'NEIFORM. adj. [from cuneus and for- 
ma, Lat.) Having the form of a wedge. 
Cunerrorm Bones. n. f. The fourth, 
fifth, and fixth bones of the foot; thus 
called from their wedgs-like thape, be- 
ing large above and narrow below. Dié. 
Cu’nner. x. f. (lepas.] A kind of fith 
lefs: than an oyfter, that flicks clofe to 
the rocks. Ainfworth, 
CUNNING. adj. [from connan, Saxon; 
konnen, Dut. to know] 
I. Skilful ; knowing ; well. inftruéted ; 
learned. 

Scheolmafters will Lkeep within. my houfe, 

Fit to inttru@ her youth.—To cunning men 
I will be very kinds and Jiberal 


To mine own children, in good bringing up. Shak- 
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I do prefent you with a man of mine, 
Cunning in mufick and the mathematicks, 
To inkru& her fully in thofe fciences.. Shakefp. 

Wherein is he good, but to tafte fack and drink 
it? Wherein cunning, but in craft? Whercin 
crafty, but in villainy? Sbakefpeare’s Henry IV. 

Send me now therefore a man cunning to work 
in gold and in filver, and that can {kill to cut and 
to grave. 2 Chronicles 

When Pedro does the lute command, 
She guides the cunning artift’s hand. 
Performed with tkill ; artful. 

And over them Arachne high did lift 
Her cunrisg web, and fpread her fubtile net, 
Enwrapped in foul {moak, and clouds more black 

than jet. Spenfer. 

And there befide of marble ftone was built 
An altar, carv'd with cunning imagery 3 

On which true Chriftians biood was often fpilt, 
And holy martyrs often done to die. Spenfer. 

Once put out thy light, 
Thou cunning’f pattern of excelling nature, 
I know not where is that Promethean heat 
That can thy light relumine. Shuke/peare's Otbellc. 

Artfully deceitful ;- fly ; defigning ; 
trickith ; full of fetches and ftrata- 
gems ; fubtle*; crafty ; fubdolous. 

Thefe fmail wares and petty points of cunning 
are infinite, and it were a good deed to make a 
lift of them; for nothing doth more hurt than 
that curning men pafs for wife. Bacon. 

Men will leave truth and mifery fo fuch as love 
it; they are refolved to be cunning : let others. run 
the hazard of being fincere. South. 


4. Acted with fubtilty. 

The morc he protefted, the more his father 
thought he diffembled, accounting his integrity to 
be but a cunning face of falfehood, Sidney. 

Cu’nnine. n.f. [cunninge, Saxon.] 

1. Artifice; deceit; flinefs; feight ; 
craft; fubtilty ; diffimulation ; fraudu- 
lent dexterity. 

What if 1 be not fo much the poct, as even that 

a miferable fubje of his cunning, whereof you 
{peak ? Sidney. 

We take cunning for a Ginifter or crooked wif- 
dom; and certainly there is great difference be- 
tween a cunning man and a wife man, not only in 
point of honefty, but in point of ability. Bacon. 

Difcourage cunning in a child; cunning is the 
ape of wifdom. Locke. 

2. Art; fkill; knowledge; right-hand 
cunning. 

Cu’NNINGLY. adv. [from cunning.) Art- 
fully ; flily ; fubtilely ; by fraudulent 


conirivance ; craftily. 

Amongit other crimes of this nature, there was 
diligent enquiry made of fuch as had raifed and 
diiperfed a bruit and rumour, a little defore the 
field fought, chat the rebels had the day, and thar 
the king’s.acmy was overthrown, and the king 
fled.; whereby it was fuppofed, that.many fuccours 
were cunningly put off and kept back. 

Bacon's Henry VIL. 

I muft meet my danger, and deftroy him firft ; 
Bot cunningly and celofely. Denkam's Sophy. 

When ftock is high, they come betwecn, 
Making by fecond hand their offers; 

Then cunningly retire unfecn, 

With each a million in his cofters. Swift. 
CuNNINGMAN. w. fa [cunning and man.] 
A man who pretends to tell fortunes, 


or teach how to recover ftolen goods. 
He fent him for a ftrong detachment 
Of beadle, conftable, and watchmen, 
T’ attack the cunningman, for plunder 
Committed falfely on his lumber. Hudibras. 
CunninGness. n. f. [ from cunning. ] 
Deceitfulnefs ; flinefs. 
CUP. x. a [cup, Sax. kop, Dut. coupe, 
French. | 
1. A {mall veffel to drink in, 


Pricr. 
Ze 
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Thou fhalt deliver Pharaoh's cup into his hand” 
after the former manner when thou watt his butter” 
Genefis” 
Ye heav'nly pow’rs, that guard 
The Britifh ifles, fuch dire events remove 
Far from fair Albion ; nor let civil broils 
Ferment from focial cups. Pkilips. 
2. The liquor contained in the cup; the 
draught. 
Which when the vile enchanicrefs perceiv'd, 
With cup thus charm'd imparting fhe deceiv’d. 


Spenfere 
i All friends fhall tafte 
The wages of their virtue, and all foes 
The cups of their defervings. Shake/p. King Lear. 


Will °t pleafe your lordfhip, drink a cup of fack ? 


Shake/pearee 
They that never had the ufe 
Of the grape’s furprifing juice, 
To the firit delicious cup 
All their reafon render up. Weallere 


The beft, the deareft fav’rite of the fky 
Muf talite that cup; for man is born, to die. 
Pope's Odyffey. 
3» [In the plural.) Social entertainment ; 
merry bout. 
Then fhall our names, 
Familiar in their mouth as houfehold words, 
Be in their flowing cups frethly remember'd. 
Shakelpeare's Henry V. 
Let us fuppofe that I were’ reafoning, as one 
friend with another, by the firefide, or in our cupsy 
without care, without any great affection to either 
party. Knollese 
It was near a miracle to fee an old man filent, 
fince talking is the difeafe of age; but, amongtt 
cupsy makes fully a wonder. Ben Fonjon’s Dijcconw 
Thence from cups to civil broils! Mitton. 
Amidft his cupa with fainting thiv’ring feiz’d, 
His limbs disjointed, and all o’cr difeas'd, 
His hand refufes to fuftain the bowl. 
Dryden's Perfizse 
4. Any thing hollow like a cup: as, the 
hufk of an acorn ; the bel] of a flower. 
A pyrites of the fame colour and fhape- placed 
in the cavity of another of an hemifpherick figure, 
in much the fame mauner as an acorn in its cup. 
Woodward on Foffils. 
5. Cup and Can. Familiar companions. 
The can is the large veffel ov: of which 
the cup is filled, and to which it is a 


conftant affociate. 
You beafting tell us where you din'd, 
And how his lordthip was fo kind; 
Swear he's a moft facetious man 3 
That you and he are cup and can: , 
You travel with a heavy load, 
And quite miftake preferment’s road. Swift. 
6. [couper, French, to fcarify.] A glafs 
to draw the blood in {carification. 
Hippocrates tells you, that in applying of cups, 
the fcarification ought to be made with crooked 
intruments. Arbuthnot. 
To Cup. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To fupply with cups. This fenfe is ob- 
folete. 
Plumpy Pacchus, with pink eyne, 
In thy vats our cares be drown'd ; 
With thy grapes our hairs be crown’'d ! 
Cup us, till the world go round. 
Shakefpeare’s Antony and’ Cleopatrie 
2. [couper, to cut, Fr.] To fix a glafs 
bell or cucurbite upon the fkin, to draw 
the blood in {carification, 
The; clotred blood lies heavy on his heart, 
Corrupts, and there remains in fpite of art: 
Nor breathing veins nor cupping will prevail ; 
All outward remedies and inward faile Dryd. Fab. 
You have quartered all.the foul language upon 
me, that could be raked out of the air of Billingf- 
gate, without knowing who I am, or whether I 
deferve to be cupped and fcarificd at this rate. 
SpeEfators 
Blifteringy 


CUR 


Hliitering.. cupping, and bleeding, are feldem of 
ufe but to the idie and intemperate. 
Addifon'’s SpeAtator. 
Iim. the damn‘d doctors. and: his friends im- 
mur'd; a 
They bled, they.<wpp'd, they purg’ 
curd. 
Cupsearer. m/f. 


1. An officer of the king’s houfehold. 
There is conveyed to Mr. Villiers. an intima- 
tion of the king's pleafure to wait and to be fworn 
his fervant, and fhortly after his cupbearer at 
large ; and the fummer following he was admitted 
in ordinary. Wotton. 
2. An attendant to give wine at a feat. 
This vine was faid to be given to Tros, the fa- 
ther of Priam, by Jupiter, as a recompence for his 
carrying away his fon Ganymede to be his csp- 
bearer. $ Brome. 


Cu'rsBoarD. x. f. (cup, and bonb, a cafe 
or receptacle, Saxon.] A cafe- with 
fhelves, in which victuals or earthen 
ware is placed. 

Some trees are beft for planchers, as deal; fome 
for tables, cupbcards, and detks, asiwalnute 

Bacon's Natural Uiftory. 

Codrus had but onc bed 5 fo thort, to boot, 
Thawhis short wife’s.thortlegs hung dangling out : 
His cuptoard’s head fix carthen pitchers grac‘d, 
Beacath them.was his trufty tankard plac’d. 

Dryden's Juvenal. 
Yet their wine and their victuals, thefe curmud- 
geon-lubbards 
Lock up trom my. fight, in cellars.and cupboards. 
g Swift. 

ToCu’pwoarD. v.a. {from the noun.] 

To treafure in a cupboard; to hoard up. 
The belly did remain 
I’ th’ midh o° th’ body, idle and unactive, 
Still cupbourding the viand, never bearing 
Like labour with the rit. Shuke/peare’s Coriolanus. 

Cupi pity. n.f- [cupiditas, Latin.} Con- | 
cupifcence.; unlawful or unreafonable‘ 
longing. J 

CU'POLA. 1. f> [Italian.} A dome; the 
hemifpherical fummit of a building. 

Nature fcems to have detigned the head as the 
cupola to the moft” glorious of her works; and, 
when we load ig with fupernumcrary ornaments, 
we deftroy the fymmetry of the human figure. _ 

: Addijen’s Spiftator. 

Cu’pper. #.f. Sec Corre. 

There be other. bodies fixed, as we fee on the: 
Ruff whereof cuppels.are made, which theyyput into 
furnaces, upon which, fire workcth. not. i 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Cu’pper. a. f. [from cup.] One who ap- 
plies cupping-glafles ; a fcarifier- 

Currirnc-cuass. m. /. [ from cup and 
glajs.] A glafs ufed by fcarifiers to 
draw out the blood by-rarefying the air. 

A buba, in, this cafe, ought to be drawn, out- 
ward by cuppmg-glaffis, and brought to fuppura- 
tion. Wifeman. 

Cu’preovs. adj. [cupreus, Latin.] Cop- 
pery ; confifting of copper. 

Having, by the interveation of a little fal armo- 
niack, made copper inflammable, I took fome 
{mall grains, and put them under the wick ot, a 


di; in fhort they 
Pepe. 


burning candle; whereby they were with the f' 


melted'tallow fo kindled, that the green, not biuc, 
fiame of the cupresus' body did burn. Boyle» 
Cur. 2. f. (torre, Dutch. See CuRTaL.]) 
1. A worthlefs degenerate dog. 
*Tis a good dog. 
—A cur, Site—— 
—Sir, He's a good. dog, and a fair dogs Shatke/p. 
Here `s an old drudging cur turned off to fhift 
for himfelf, for want of the very teeth and heels 
that he had'loft in his matter'sfervice. D°Efrange. 


CUR 


‘a  A.cur-may bear 
The name of tigers lions, or whate’er 
Denotes the noblett os the fairett, beat. Dryd, Juv. 
2. A term of-reproach for, aiman. 
What would you haves ye cursy i 
That like not peace nor war? Shak« fp. Coriciaeus. 

This knight had,occafion-to inquire the way to 
St. Anne’s Lane; the perfon, whom: he {poke to, 
called him a young popith cur, and afked: him, who 
made Anneva faint? Addifen. 

Cu’raBLe. adj. [from cure.] That admits 
a remedy; that may be healed. 

A confumption of thelungs, at the beginning, 
herein differs trom all other curab/edifeaies, that 
it is not to be worn away by-cliange of, diet, or a 
cheerful fpirit. Harvey. 

Avdefperate wound’mut fkilful hands employ, 
But thine is curable by Philip's boy. Dryden's Juv. 

CU'RABLENESS. n. f. [from curable. ] 
Poffibility to. be healed. i 

Cu’racy. n. /. [from curate.) Employ-' 
ment of a curate, diftinct from a bene- 
fice; employment which a hired clergy- 
man holds under the beneficiary. 

They get into orders: as foun as; they can, and, | 
if they, he very fortunate; arrive in time to acuracy | 
here in town. Swift. 

CURATE. x. f. (curator, Latin.] 
1. A clergyman hired “to: perform the 
duties of another. 

He fpar’d no pains; for. curate he had none, 
Nor durft he truft another, with hiacare. Dryg, Fet 

2. A parifh prieit. | 

Bighops and curates, and all congregationge 

C-mmon Prayer. | 

I thought the Englith of curate bad, teen, an: 
ecclefiaftical hireling. —— No fuch matters the! 
proper import of the word fignifies‘one who has the 
cure of fouls. Cillier ow Pride. 

Cu RATESHYIP. 2. f [from curate.) The; 
fame with curacy. ; i 
Curative. adj. {from cure.) Relating 
to the cure of difeafes; not prefervative. | 


The therapeutickor curative phytick, we term, 
chat which reftores the patient unto fanity. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
There may be taken proper ufeful indications, | 
both prefervative and csrative, from the qualities 
of the air. “ir buthnot. 
CURATOR. ni fc [latin] 
1. One that has the care and fuperinten- 
dence of any. thing. 
The curators of Bedlam affure ve, that fame lu- 
naticks are perfons of honour. » Swifts: 
z. A guardian appointed by law. 
“= A minor cannot appear as a defendant in court, 
but by his guardian and curator. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
CURB. 2. f. [courber, to bend, French. ] 
1. Acurb is an iron chain, made faft to 
the upper part of the branches of the 
bridle, in a hole called the eye, and 
runping over the beard of the horfe. 
Furrier s- Di&. 
The oxhath his, bow, the harte his card, and 
the faulcog: his bells; fo man hath hisedefires. 
Shakelpeare’s As you like it. 
So four fierce coucfers, ftarting tothe race, 
Scour, through the plain, and lengthen ev'ry pace; 
Nor. reins, nor curbs, nor threat ning. cries they 
fear. , Dryden. 
2. Reftraint ; inhibition; oppofition ; hin- 
drance. : 
The Roman fate, whofe courf will on 
The way it takes, cracking ten\thoufand curds 
Of mor ftrong links, afunder, than cin ever 
Appear in your impediment. Stahe/p. Coriolanus. 
x We remain 
In ftri€teft bondage, though thus faz. remov'd, 
Under th' inevitable curb, referv'd 
Flis captive multitude. Milton's Paradie Lf. 
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Ry thefe men, religion, that fhould be 
The curb, is made, the {pur to tyranny. 
Derbam's Sophy. 

Even they, who think wa under no otlier tit co 
the truc interet of our country, will allow this to 
be an effectual curd upon us. Arcerburf. 

3. A curb is a hard and callous tumour, 
which runs along the infide of a horfe’s 
hoof; that is, on that part of the hoof 
that is oppofite to the leg of the lame 
fide. Farrier’s Dia, 

To Curs. œ. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To guidcor reitrain a horfe with a curb. 

Part. wield their arms, part curb the foaming 

fteed. Milton. 

2. To reftrain ; to inhibit ; to check; to 
confine; to hold back. 

Werc not the laws planted amongft them at the 
firt, and had they not governours to curb and kecp 
them itil in awe and obedience ? Spenfer on Ireland. 

Then thou, the mother of fo fweet a child, 

Her faife imagin`d lofs ceafe to lament, . 
And wifely learn to ewré thy forrows wild. Biton. 

If fenfe ənd learning are {uch unfociable impe- 
rious things, he ought to kecp down -the growth of 
his reafon, and curb his intellzQuals. 

_. Collier on. Pride. 

Knowing when a mufe thould be indulged 
In her. full fight, and whep the fhould be curbeds, 

Rofcomm-ne 

At this the curb'd 2 groan, that elfe had come ; 

And, panfing, vicw'd the. prefent in the tomb. 
Dryden's Fabiese 

Till force returns, his ardour we —— 
And curb his warlike with to crofs the main. Dryde 

Some poor cottage on. the mountaia’s brows 
Where pinching want muft curd thy warm defires, 
And houfcho!d cares fupprefs thy genial fires. Pricr. 

Nature toall things fxd the limits fit, 

And wifely curb'd proud man's pretending wits 


Pe He Pope 
3. Sometimes with from. 
Yot-you are carb"d em that enlargement by - 
The confequence of the crown. Shakdp. Cymbiline. 


{4 In the following paflage it fignifies, I 


think, as in French, ro bend. 

Though che courfe of the fun be curbed between 
‘the tropics, yet are not thofe par:s.directly fubject 
to his perpendicular beams unhabitable or ex- 
tremely hot. Ray. 


CURD..2./. [See Crupxe.] The coagu- 


lation of milk ;. the concretion of the 
thicker parts of any liquor. 
Milk of itfelf is. fuch a compound. of cream 
curds, and whey, as it is eafily turned and diffolved. 
Bacon. 
This night, at leaft, with me forget your care; 
Cheitnuts, and curds and cream, fhall be-your fare. 
Drydem 
Let Sporus tremble.—What! that thing of filk ? 
Sporus, that mere white curd of afs’s milk ? Pope. 
YoCurp. v. a. {from the noun: }` To 
turn to curds; to caufe to coagulate. 
Maiden, docs it curd thy blood, 
To fay I am thy mother ? 
A Shakejpeare’s All's well that erds well. 
To Cu'rDLE. v. nt [from curd.] To coa- 


gulate ; to hoot together ; to concrete. 

Powder of mint, and powder of red rofes, keep 
the milk fomewhat from turning or curdling'in the 
ftonyach. Bacon. 


Some to.the houfe, 
The fold, ahd dairy, hungry bend their flight, 
Sip ‘round the pail, or tafte the cutdling cheefe. 

i Rat Thomjen's Sunnrcr. 
To C U RDLE. v, a. Tocaufe to coagulate ; 
to torce into concretions. ; 

His changed powers ac firit themfelves not felt, 
Till curdled.cold bis courage gan tvaffail. Speier. 
_ Mixed with the fixth part ota fpoonfal of milk, 
it burnt to the {pace of one hundred pulfes, and 
the milk was curdsed. . Bacon's Natural Hifery. 

My 


CUR 


f My foul is all the fame, 
Unmov'd with fear, and mov'd'with martialfames 
But my chill blood is curdied in my veins 
And {carce the Madog a man remains. 

< Dryden's Virgil. 

Ev’n now a fatal draught works out my foul; 
‘Ev'n now it curdles in my fhrinking veins, 

The lazy blood, and freezes at my heart. Smitb. 

There is in the fpirit‘of wine fome acidity, by 
which brandy curd/es milk. Ficyer. 

Cu’roy. adj. [from curd.] -Coazgulated; 
concreted ; full of curds; curdled. 

It ditfers from a vegetable emulfion, by coagu- 
lating into a curdy mafs’with acids. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
CURE. x. f. [eura, Latin.] 
1. Remedy ; reftorative. 
This league that we have made 
Will give her fadnefs very little cure; 
Brother of England, how may we content 
This widow lady ? Shakepeares King Jcën. 
Cold, hunger, prifons, ills without a.cure, 
All thefe he muft, and guiltlefs oft, endure. 
; Dryden's Fables. 

Now we're ador'd, and the next hour difpleafe ; 
At firt your cure, and after your difeafe. Granville. 

Horace advifes the Romans to feek a feat in 
fome remote part, by way ofa cure for the corrun- 

» _ tion of manners. Swift. 

2. Ac& of healing. 

I docures to-day and to-morrow. Luke, xiii. 32. 

3. The benefice or employment of a “i: at 

or clergyman, , r 

“Tf his cure ‘lies among the’lawyers, let nothing) 

be faid againft entangling property, {pinning out 

caufes, (queezing clients, and’ making the ‘laws a 

. Greater grievance than thofe who break them. Coll. 

To Cure. v. a. [curo, Latin. } 

3. To heal; to reftore to health; to re- 

medy ; to recover: with of before the 
difeafe. Ufed of patients or difeafes. 

The bones, in fharp colds, wax brittle; and. 
thereforeall contufions of bones, ‘in hard weather, 
are more difficult to cure. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Here the poor lover, that has long’endur'd 
Some proud nymph’s fcorn, of his fond paffion's 

curd. , Waller d 
I never knew any manicured of inattention. Swift. 

Hear what from love unpraétis'd hearts endure, 
From loves the fole difedfe thou canft not cure. 

l Pope. 
2. ‘To’prepare in any manner,’ fo'as to be 
preferved' from corruption. 

The becf would be fo ill chafen, or fo. ill cured, 
as to ftink many times before it came fo far as 
Holland. Temple. 

CUR EL ESS. adj. [cure and lef.] Without 
cure ; without remedy. 

Bootlefs are plaints, and curelefs are my wounds ; 
No way to fly, nor frength to hold out fight. 

i Sbakefpeare's Henry VI. 

Repair thy wit, good youth, or it will fall 
To turelefs ruin. Shakefpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

If, faid he, 
Your grief alone is hard captivity, 
For love of heav'n, with patience undergo 
A curelefs ill, fince fate wilt have it fo. Dryd. Fab. 


“Cu’rer. nf, [from cure.] A healer; a 
phyfician. 

He is a curer of fouls, and you a curer of bo- 
dies? if you fhould fight, you go againit. the hair 
ot your profeffions. Stake/pearee 

‘The indexterity and worfe fuccefs of the mot 
famous of our confumption curcrs, do evidently 
demonftrate their dimnefs in beholding its caufes. 

te Harvey on Confumptions. 

Cu rrew. n. f. [couvre feu; French. } 

3. An evening-peal, by which the’ Con- 
querer willed that every man fhould rake 
up his fire, and put out his light; fo 
that in many places, at this day, where 


a eS eee ea; 


(Curiosity. x. 


4. An act of curiofity; nice‘experiment. | 


CUR 
diftance, with more variety, and with amore curioas 
difcrimination, than the other fenfe. Holder, 
7. Artful ; not-neglectful; not fortuitous. 
A vaile obfcur’d the funshine of her eyes, 
The-rofe within herfelf her {weetnefs clos’d; ' 


Each ornament about her feemly lies, 
By curious chance, or carelefs art, compos’d. 


i 
8. Elegant; neat; laboured ; finifhed. 

Underftanding to devife curious ‘works, to work 

in gold. Exoduse 
g- Rigid; fevere; rigorous. 

For curious'I cannot'be with you, 

Signior Baptifta, of whom T hear fo well. Sbake/pe 
Cu’r:ousiy. adv. [from curious.) 
1. Inquriitively.; attentively ; ftudioufly. 

He looked very curioufly upon himfelf, fome- 
times fetching a little tkip, asifthefaid bisiftrength 
had not yet forfaken him. Sidney e 

At‘firit] thought there had been no light reflect- 
ed from the'water in that place ; ‘but obierving it: 
more ¢urioufly, I faw within it feveral ifmaller 
round fpots, which appeared .much blackersand 
darker than the reft. Newton's Optichse 

2. Elegantly; neatly. 

Nor is it the having of wheels.and {prings, tho” 
neverlfo curioufly wroughty andiartiticially fet, but 
the winding of them up, that muft givetnotion to 
the watch. Southe 

3- Artfully; exaétly. 

4. Captioufly. 

Curt. x. /. [from the verb.] 
I. A ringlet of hair. 

She apparelled herfelf like a page, cutting off 
her hair, teaving nothing but the fhort curls to 
covér that noble head. Sidney. 

“Juft as in athe ftood,'in @louds enfhrin’d, 
Her hand the faften’d on_his hair behind, 

Then backward ’by'his' yellow*curis the drew 5 
To him, and him alone, confefs'diin'view. 
Dryden's Fables. 
Z. Undulation; wave; finuolity ;. flexure. 

Thus it happens, if the glafs of the.prifms be 
free from veins, and thcir fides be accurately plain 

‘and well polifhed, without thofe numberlefs waves 
or curls, which ufually arife from the-fand holes. 
Newton's Opticks. 
To CURL. v. a. [érollen, Datch:cynpan. 
Sax. krille, Dan.] 
t. To turn the hair in ringlets. 
What haft thou been ?— 

—A ferving man, proud in heart and mindy, 
that cur/ed my hair, wore gloves in my cap, ferved 
the lut of my miftrefs’s “heart, and did’ the aétof 
darknefs with her. Shakelpeare’s King Leare 

2. To writhe ; to twit, 
3. To drefs with curls. 
If the firtt-meet the curled Antony, 
He'll make demand of her a kife. 
They, up the trees 
Climbing, fat thicker than the fnaky locks 
That curl’d Megara. Milton's. Paradife Loft. 
4. Toraife in waves, undulations, or fuo- 
Ofities. 


CUR 


a bell is*eaftomarily rung towards bed- 
time, it is faid to ring curfew, Caavell. 
You, whofe paftime 
Is to make midnight mushrooms, that rejoice 
To hear the folemn curfew.  Shakefp. Tempe). 
Oft on a plat of rifing ground i 
I bear the far off curfew found, 
Over fome wide-water’d fhore, 
Swinging flow with fullen roar. 
2. A cover for a fire; a fireplate. 
But now for pans, pots, curfews, counters, and 
the like, the beauty will not be fo much re(pected, 
fo as the compound ffurf is like to pafs. Bacon. 


CuURIA'LITY. x. J. [from curialis, Latin. ] 
The: privileges, \prerogatives, or iper- 
haps retinve, of ’a court. 

The court and curiasity. 
fro 


Milton. 


Bacon to Villiers, 
m curious. } 
1. Inquifitivenefs; inclination to enquiry. 
2+ Nicety,; delicacy. 

When thou waft in thy gilt, and thy perfume, 
they»mocked' thee for too much cusicbty; in thy 
rags thou knoweit none, but: art) defpifed for the; 
contrary. | Sbakefpeare’s Timon. 

3. Accuracy ; exaétnefs. 

Qualities are forweighed, that curiofity in nelther} 
can make choice of either’s*moiety. Shak. K. Lreard 

Our fenfes, however armed or affiited, are tool 
grofs todifcesn the curic/ity of the workmanhhip of, 
Nature. Ray. 


f 


There, hath been practifed alfo aicuriofityy to fet 
a tree upon. the north fide of a wall, and, at atittle 
height, to draw,it. through the wall, and fpread it 
‘uponthe fouth fide ; conceiving that the root and 
lower part of the ftock fhould enjoy the frefhnefs 
of. the thadc,and.the upper’ boughs. and~fruit, the 
comfort of the fe13 but it forted not. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
5. An obje& ‘of curiofity ; rarity. 
We took a. ramble together to fee the curiofities 
of this great town. Adidifon’s Freebolder. 


CURIOUS. adj. [ curiofus, Latin.] 
1. Inquifitive.; . defirous of information ; 
addicted to enquiry. 


Be not cwrious in unneceffary matters ; for morc 

things are fhewn unto’thee than men underftand. 
| Ecclus. iiie 23. 

Even thep to them the fpirit of lyes fuggetts 
That they were blind, becaufe they faw not ill ; 

And breath'd into their uncorrupted breafts 
A curious with, whichdid corrupt their will. Daviese 

If any One too curious fhould enquire 
After’a victory which we difdain, 

Then let him know the Belgians did retire 
Before the patron faint of injur'd Spain. Dryden. 

Reader, if any curicus itay 

To afk my hated name, 
Tell them, the grave'thae hides my clay 
Conceals me from my fhame. 
z. Attentive to; diligent about: 
times with after. 

Itispity agentlesnan fo very curious after things 
that were elegant and beautiful, fhould not have 
been as curious as to their origin, their ufes, and 
their natural hiftory. Woodward. 

3- Sometimes with of, 

Then thus a fenior of the place replies, 

Well read, and curious of antiquities. Dryden's Fab. 
4. Accurate ; careful not to miftake. 

Till Arianifm had’ made. it a “matter of great 
fharpnefs and fubticty of wit-to bea found:believ- 
ing Chriftian, men were not curicus’what Syllables 
or particles of fpeech thcy ufed. Hooker. 


5- Difficult to pleafe ; folicitcus of per- 


fection ; not negligent; full of care. 

A temperate perlon is not curious of fancies and 
delicioufnefs ; he thinks not much, and fpcaks not 
often, of meat and drink. Taylor. 


Wy. Shak:/pearte 
fome- 


The vifitation of the winds, 
Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 
Curling their monftrous heads. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry IVe 

Seas would-be pools, without the bruthing air 

To curl the waves. Dryden's Fables. 
To Curt. v, n. 
t. ‘Yo fhrink into ringlets. 

Thofe flender acrial bodies are feparated . ant 
ftretched out, which otherwife, by reafon of their 
Aexiblencfs and welght, would flag or. curl. Boyles 

2. To rife in. undulations. 

‘To every nobler portion of the town 
The curlinz billows row!'their reftlets tide 5 

In parties now they itraggle up and down, 


6. Exact ; nice; fubrle. As armics,.unoppos'd, tor: prey divide. Dryden. 
Both thefe fentes embrace their objects at greater While curling {inva from village tops are feen. 
3. Fo 


CUR 
$. To twit ittelf. 


‘Then round her flender waift he curd, 
. and ftamp'd an image of himfelf, a fov'reign of 
the world. Dryden's Fables. 
Cu'RLEW. n, f. [courlieu, Fr. arquata, 
Lat. ] : 
y- A kind of water-fowl, with a large 
beak, of .a grey colour, with red and 


black fpots. 
Among birds we reckon creyfers, cur/ews, and 
puffins. Carew. 


2. A bird larger than a partridge, with 
longer legs. It runs very fwittly, and 
frequents -the corn-fields in Spain, in 
Sicily, and fometimes in France. 

Trevoux. 

CURMUDGEON. 2. / [It is a vitious 
manner of pror ducing cæur mechant, 
Fr. An unknown correfpondent.] | An 
avaricious churlih fellow; a miler; a 
niggard; achur! ; a griper. 

Aird when he has it in his claws, 
He'll not be hide-Lound to the caufe ; 
Nor fhalt thou find him a curmudgeon, 
If thou difpatch it without grudging. ‘Hudibras. 

A man’s way of living is commended, becaufe 

she will give any rate for it; and a man will give 
any rate rather than pafs for a poor wretch, or a 
penurious curmudgesn. Locke. 

Curmu DGEONLY. adj., [from curmude 
geon.|] Avaricious ; covetous; churlih ; 
niggardly. 

ln a country where he that killed a hog invited 
the neighbourhood, a curmudzecnly fellow. advited 
with his companions how he might. face the 
charge. L’Effrange. 

Cou’rrant.n. f-[ribes, Lat.] 

1. The tree hath no prickles; the leaves 
are large: the Hower confits of five 
Jeaves, ytaced in form ‘of a rofe: the 
ovary, which arifes from the centre of 
the flowercup, becomes a globular fruit, 
produced in bunches. | 

2.: A {mall dried grape: properly written 
worinth. 

They butter’d currants on fat veal bettowd, j 
And rumps of, beef witli virginshoneys ftew'd4 
Infipid tafte, old friend, to them wlio Paris know, 

/ Where rocombole, fhallot, and the rank garlick 

grow. King. 

Cu’erency. 2. f.. [from current.) 

4. Circulation ; power of pafling from hand 
to hand. 


The currercy of thofevhalf-pence would, in the 
univerfal opinion of our people, be utterly deftruc- 
tive to this kingdom. 


2. General reception: as, the report had 
a long currency. 

"3. Fluency ; readinefs of utterance ; eafi- 
nefs of pronunciatior. l 
4. Continuance ; conitant flow ; uninter- 

rupted courfe. 

Theeurrency of time to eftablith acuftom, ought 
to be with a continuand from the beginning to the 
end of the term preferibed. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

g. General efteem ; the rate at which any 
thing is vulgarly valued. 

He that thinkcth Spain to.be fome great sver- 
match for this etate, affifted as it is, and may be, 
is no good mintman, but takes greatnefs of king- 
doms according to ‘their bulk and currency, and 
not after intrinfick value. Baron. 


6. The papers ftamped in the Englifh 
colonies by authority, and pafling for 
money. 

CURRENT. adj. [currens, Latin. } 

4. Circulatory; pafling from hand to hand. 


| 4. Popular; fuch as is eftablifhed by 


Swift.. 


CUR 


Shekels of filver, current money with the mer - 
chant. en. 
That tbere was current money in Abraham's 
time, is paft doubt, though it is not fure that it 
was ftampt; for he is faid to be rich in cattle, in 
filver, and in gold. Arbuthnot. 
2. Generally received; uncontradicted ; 
authoritative. 
Many ftrange bruits are, received for current. 
Sidney. 
Becaufe fuch as openly reprove fuppofed dif- 
orders of ftate are taken for principal friends to 
the common benefit of all, under this fair and 
plaufible colour, whatioever they utter paffeth for 
good and current. , . Hooker. 
1 have collected ‘the facts, with all pofible im- 
partiality, from the current hiitoriesof thofe times. 
Swift. 
3. Common; general. 
They have been trained up from their infancy 
in one fet of notions, without ever hearing ‘or 
knowing what other opinions are current among 
mankind. Watts. 


of the king of France’s death. 


= 


gar eftimation. 


._ Grew`s Cofmologia. 
5. Fafhionable ; popular. 14 “4 


The current folly proves our'ready wit;) TTS | 
And authors think their reputation fafe; ` 


6. Pafiable; fuch as may be allowed or 
admitted. , s 
Fouler than heart can think thee, thou canft 
make 
No excufe current, but to hang thyfelf. 

| Shakejpeare’s Rickard J11. 
7. What is now paffing 5\what 1s at pre- 

fent in its courfe : as; the current year: 


1. A running fiream. |, 
The currerr, that with gentle murmur giides, 


But his fair courfe is not hindered ; I 
He makes sweet mufick with th’ enumell’d ttones. 
Shakefpearee 

Thefe inequalitics will vanifh in.one place, ard 
prefently appear in,another, aud feem gericclly td 
move.like, wavesy fucceeding and deflroying one 
another; fave that their motion oftentimes feems 
tò be quickeft, as if in that vaft fea they were car- 
ricd on by a currents or at leaft.by atide. Boyles 

Heav'n her Eridanus no more {hall boatt; 
Whole fame in thine, like Icfler current, ‘s loft; | 
Thy nobleritreams Mnall vifit Jove's abodes, | 
To thine among the ftars, and bathe the gods. 

s : Dortham. 
Not fabled Po more fwells the “poet's lays, 
While through the fky his fining current frays. | 
. Pope. 
. [in navigation.] Currents are certain 
progreflive motions of the water of the 
{ea in feveral places, either quite down 
to the bottom, or to a certain determi- 
nate depth ; by which a fhip may hap- 
pen to be carried more fwiftly, or re- 
tarded in her. courfe, according to the 
dircétion of the current, with or againit 
the way of the ihip. Harris. 
. Courfe ; progreflion. 

The caftle of Cadmus was taken, and Thebes 
invefted by Phebidas the Lacedemanian infidioufly ; 
which drewon a refurprize of the caftle, a recovery 
of the town, and a current of the war, cven into 
the walls of Sparta. Bacon. 


N 
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About three months ago we had a current report, 
Addifon.\. laid him down ready money for it. 
vul- 

We are alfo to confider the difference between |- 
wortly and merit, ftri&tly taken: that is a man’s, 
intrinfick, this his current, value 3 whith is‘lefs or! 
more, as men have occafion for him. a t | 


Oft leaving what is natural’and fit,’ 


Which lives as long as fools are pleas‘d to laugh. | 
‘Pope. 


CURRENT. 2. f. 9 è l 


Thou know'ft, being topp'd, impatiently doth rages 


CUR 
Cu’rrentey. adv. [from current.] 
1. In a constant motion. 
2. Without oppofition. 

The very caufe which maketh the fimple and 
ignorant to think they even fee how the word of 
God runneth currently on your fide, is, that thcit 
minds are foreftalled, and their conceits perverted 
beforehand. Hocker, Preface. 

3. Popularly ; fafhionably ; generally. 

4; Without ceafing. 
Cu’RRENTNESS. #2. 
1. Circulation. 

2. General reception. =: : 

3. Eafinefs of pronunciation. x 

When fubftantialncis combineth with detight- 
fulnefs, and currerinefs with ftayednelsyshow can 


the language found other than moft full of fweet- 
nefs ? Camden's Remains. 
CURRIER. n. f. (coriarius, Latin.) One 
‘who drefles and pares leather for thofe 
who make fhoes, or other things.  _ 

A currierboughta bear-fitin of a huntfman, and 
„To Efirange. 
* Warn'd by frequent ills, the way they found 
To lodge thelr loathfome carrion under ground; 
For ufelefs to the currier were their hides, 

Nor cculd theft cainted feh with ocean tides 
Be“freed from filth. >S Dryden's Virgil. 
Cu’rrisy. adj. [from cur.] Having the 
qualities of a degenerate dog ; brutal ; 
four ; quarrelfome ; malignant; churl- 
if 3, uncivil 3. untractable 5 impractica- 


J. [from current] 


ble. r 


- Sweet fpeaking. off a currij> heart reclaims. , 
of i" i et y>i Sidney. 
No care lof juftiee, nor.no rule of seafony > 

Did thenceforth ever enterin his mind, -++ 
But cruelty, the fign of currif kind. Hubb. Tale. 

In Yathions wayward, and in love unkind ; * 

For Cupid deignsnot wound a currifo mind. Bhirf- 

I would fhewwere in heavens fa the could. 
Entreat-fome pow'r to change this curri/o Jew. 
Le a & ihe Shakijpesre. 

~~ She fays your dog, was acur j andtclls you, Cur- 

rifh shauks is good enqughy for fuch a prefent. ’ 

“A i Stakelpeare. 
To CURRY» v. a. [corium, leather, Lat.} 
1. To creis leather, by beating and rub- 

bing ite ADE 

2. To beat; to drub; to threth; to chaftife. 

A deep defign in °t to.divide 
The well-affeéted that confide 3, 
By fetting brother again brother, 
‘Lo claw and curry one another, — Hudibras. 

I may expeét her to take care of her family, and 
curry her.-hide'in cafe of refutal. Additions Sprétarer. 

3. To rub a horfe with a fcratching in- 

ftrument, fo as to fmooth his coat, and 

promote his Aef. 

Frigtions make the parts more filethy and full; 
asswe.fee both in men, and in the currying of 
horfes : the caufe is, for that they draw a greater 
quantity of {pirits and blood to the paris. Bacon. 

4. To feratch in kindnefs ; to rub down 

with flattery’; to tickle. : 

If I had a iuit to matter Shallow, I would ho- 
mour his men; if to his men, | would curry with 
matter Shallow. '  Sbake/pearce 

5. To Curry Favour. To become a 

favourite by petty oficioufnefs, flight 

kindnefles, or flattery. ‘ 

He judged them ftill ovcr-abjectly to fawn upon 
the heathens, and to curry favcur with infidels. 

Heokere 

This humour fuccecded fo with the puppy, that 
an afs would go the fame way to work to curry 

favour for himfelf. i L'Efirange. 

Cu’rrycomn. n. f. [from curry and comb.] 

An iron initrument ufed for currying or 

cleaning horfes. 

He 


CUR 


He hasa- clearer idea from a little print than 
from a long definition ; and fo he would have of 
‘firigil and ol gamed of a currycomb and 
cymbal, he could fee Bamped in the margin fmall 
~ pictures of thefe inf uments. Locke. 

To CURSE.. v. a. [cupyian, Saxon. ] 
1., To wif evil to to execrate; to devote. 
-s Curfe me this people; for they are too mighty for 
Motto ke note Numbers. 
After Solynian had looked upon the dead body, 
and bitterly cured the fame, he caufed a grêat 
weight to be tied unto it, and fo caft into the fca. 
' Knolles. 
What, yet again! the third time haf thou curft | 
me: 
This imprecation was for Laius’ death, 

» And thou haft.w'fhed ime like him.. Dry. and Lre. 

2. Toumitchief ; to afit; to torment. 

On impious realms and barb’rous kings impofe 
Thy plagues, and cwrfe*em with fuch fons as thofe. 

dba qre à Pope. 

Jo Curse. v. n. To imprecate; to deny 
or affirm with imprecation of divine 


vengeance. ps 
H The filver about which thou curfedf; and fpeakeft 
T of alfoin my ears, behold the filver is with me. 
: So oe Gud. xvi.2. 
Curse. n.f. [fromthe verb.} . 
t. Malediétion ; with of evil toanother. 
Neither have | fuffered my mouth to fin, by 
wifhing a curfe to his foul. PSP ty 7 
~~ LT never went- from your.lordfhip but with a 
longing to return, or without a hearty cure ta him 
who invented ceremonics,’ and put me on the ne- 
 ecfiity of wididrawings é‘ Dryden. 
2: AMiĉ&tion ; torment ; vexation. 
Curfjeon the {tripling ! how he apes his fire ! 
* Amhitioufly fententious! | = = Addifon’s Cato. 
Cursed. participial adj: [from cur/e.} 
1. Deferving a curfe ; hateful ; deteftable; 
abominable ; wicked. 
Dre » «Merciful pow'rs ! 
-/Reftrain in me the curfed thoughts,that nature 
< Gives way. w intepofe. „ Skhakdpeare's Macberb. 


> 
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2. Unholy ;_ unfanctified; blafted by a] 


‘curfe. 
_ Come, lady, while heav'n lends us grace, - 
a a g 
= Let us fly this curfed placc, 
Lent the forcerer‘us'encice 
> With fome other new devite; 
Not a wafte or ncedlets found, 
‘Vill we cométto holier grounds / 
3."Vexatious ; troublefome. 
This curfed quarrel be no more renew'd% a’, 
Be, as becomes a wile, obedient RiU, -ref ; 
Though griev'd, yet fubjcct to her hulband’s will, 
~ | , Dryden. 
| Ofie day, Mthink, id Paradife he liv'as 
Deftin’d the next hia yourmeyyto puriuc, 
Where wounding thorns and cured, thitles grow. 
~ cess Prior. 
CuRseniy. adv. [from curjed.| Mifer- 
ably e thamefully: a low cant word.» — 
Saciefaction and leeGinution lies (0 curjudly Bard 
on the gizzards at ows puyplicans. Li Eftrange. 
Sure thivyieha nations that isp cupjedly airaid of 
being over-runavith toomuch politencis, and can- 
not regainvone great genius but at, the, expence of 
Fope. 
The 


. 


FRfilton. 


~~ 


oesapether. 
Cu‘rsspnesss 7. f. [from cured, } 
. Rate of being under,a.curfe. 
Cu’rsurp. n. f. [from cur.]. Doghip ; 
meannefs;; {counrdrelthip. . 
How durt he, Jetay, oppole thy carbip, 
*Gaink arms, authority; 2nd warthip ?. : Mudibras. 
CURSITOR: n. Jt, (Latin.} An officer! 
or clerk belonging to the’ Chancery, 
that makes out! original writs. °'They 
are called clerks of courfe, in the oath 
of the clerks of Chancery. Of thefe 
there are twenty-four in number, which 
Vou. L 


CUR 


ı have certain fhires allotted to each of], 


them, into which they make our fuch 

original writs as are required. They 

are a corporation among themfelves. 
Cowell. 


Then is the recognition and value, figned with 
the handwriting of thatjuftice, carried by the cur- 
fitor in Chancery for that fiire where thofe lands 
do lie, and by him is a writ of covenant thereupon 

| drawn, and ingroffed in parchment. Bacon. 

Cu’rsorary. adj. [from curfus, Latin.} 
Curfory ; hafty ; carelefs. A word, I 
believe, only found in the following 
line. 

I have but with‘a cwrforary eye 
O*erglanc’d the articles. Shakelp. Herry V. 

Cu'rsoRriLY. adv. [fromrurjry.] Haftily; 
without care ; without folicitous atten- 
tion. : 

This power, and no other, Luther difwns, as 
any one that views the place but curjorily muft needs 
fee. H Atterbury. 

Cu’rsoriness. »./. [fromcur/ory.] Slight 
attention. 


CU’RSORY. adj. [from curforius, Latin. ] 
Hafty ; quick ; inattentive ; carelefs. 
The firt, upon a curfory and fuperficial view, 
appeared like the head of another man. Addifer:. 
Cu rsr adj... Froward; peevith ; malig- 
nant; mifchievous ; malicious; fnarling. 
- Mr. Mafon, after his manner, was very merry 
with bath parties; ipleafantly playing both: with the 
fhrewd: touches of many_curf} boys and with the 
{mall difcretion of many,lewd {choolmafters. 
ney i Ajcham's Schoclmafter. 
Curft cows have fhort horns. Proves) 
I pray you, though you mock:me, gentlemen, 
Leriher not hurt me :_ I was never curf ; 
I have no gift. at all in threwifhnefs ; 
I am a right. maid, fur my. cowardice ; 
Lether not.ftrike me. Shak. Midf. Night's Dream. 
~ IN go fecit. the bear be gone from the gentlemin, 
and pow much he hath eaten: they are never turf 
but when they archungry. ‘Shake(p. Winter's Tale. 
A cr only fault, and that is fault enough, 
Js, that the ts intolerably.curft, 
And threwd and froward, fo beyond all meafure, 
That, were my ftate far worfer than it is, 
I would not wed her for a mine of gold. Sbak«/p. 
_ When I diffuaded him from his intent, 
And found him pight to do it with curf fpeech, 
I threaten’d to difcover him. Shak, King Lear. 
And though his mind ; 
~ Be never fo curft, his tongue is kind. Crafbow. 
Cu’rsirwess. nif. [froni cur} Peevith- 
"nefs 3 frowardnefs ; malignity. 
ma a Then, nobit pares,‘ 
Topch- you thesfdureit paints with fweete? terms, 
Nor curfinc/s grow tosthe fnatiers [ - 4 
Aus Sbakefp eare s “ntony.and Clespatra, 
l Berg mouth.hhe wrich'd, her forchead taught to 
i frowns. . Faki eer 
Her eyes.to fparkle fires to-foye, unknown; 
‘Her fallow cheeks Ler envious mind did: thew, 
And ev'ry, feature, fpoke aloud the curfinels of a 
; rew. re s pete Dryden. 
CuRr T, adj.\ffromcurtus, Latin. } Short. 
de GO RAMs cts aue|curts, temans Te 
was anciently written curral, which per- 
haps is more proper ; but dogs that had 
their tails Curbeing called curral dogs, 
» the word was vulgarly con¢eived'to mean 
originally to cut the tail, and was in time 
written according to thot notion. ] 
1.. To cut off 3) ‘to'cutifhort ; to forten. 
I, that‘am curtail’d of all-fair proportion, 
Detorm'’d, unfinifh'd,Jfent before my time 
Into.this breathing world. .Shakefps Rickard JI. 
Then why thonld we ourfelves abridge, 
And curtail our own privilege? Hudibras. 


iN And univerfal darknefs buries all. 
2. To draw the CURTAIN. 


CUR. 


Scribblers fend us over their trath in profe and 
verfey with abominable eurtuilings and! quaint mo- 
dernifms. Swift. 

This general employ, and expence of their time, 
would as affuredly curtail and retrench the ordi- 
nary means of knowledge and erudition, as it wou'd 
fhorten the opportunities of vice. Wo:dward. 

Perhaps this humour of fpeaking no more than 
we muft, has fo miferably curtailed fome of ‘our 
words ; and, in familiar writings and converiations, 
they often lofe all but their firft fyliables. f 

Addifon's Specator. 


2. It has cf before the thing cut off. 


The count affured the court, that Faét his an- 
tagonift had taken a wrong name, having curtailed 
it of three letters ; for that his name was not Faf, 
but Fuétion. Add $n.’ 


CURTAIL Dog. n: f. A dog lawed, or 


mutilated according to the foreft taws, 
whofe tail iscut off, and who is therefore 
hindered in courfing. Perhaps this word 
may be the original of cur. 

l, amazed, ran from her as a witch ; and T 
think if my breatt had not been made of faith; aad ` 
my heart ‘of ftecl, the had transformed me to a 
curtail dog, and made me turn i’ th’ wheel. 

Shake/peare’s Comedy of Errourse 


CURTAIN, 2./ [cortina, Latin. } 


1. Acloth contracted or expanded at plea- 
fure, to admit or exclude the light; to 
conceal or difcover any thing ; to {hade 


a bed; to darken a room. 
Their curtains ought to be kept open, io as to 
renew the air. Arbuthnoton Diet. 
Sol through white curtains fhoc a tim’rous ray, 
And op`d thofe eyes that muĝ eclipfe the day, Pope. 
Thy hand, great Dulneis! lets the curtain fail, 
Ege. 


To clofe it, 
fo as to fhut out the light,’ or conceal 
the objet. 


I muit draw a curtain before the work. for a 
while, and keep your patience a litte in fufpenfe. 
Burnet’s Thecrye 

Once more I write ta you, and, this enge wll 
be the laft: the curtain wi'l fobn be drawn between 
my friend and me, and nothing left but to with vu 
a long good night. Pipes 


3. Toopenit, fo as to difcern.the object. 


So foon as the all-cheering fun 
Should in the fartheft eaft bozin to draw 
The fhady curtain trom Aurora’s bed. 

Shake/peare’s Romeo and Fuller. 

Let them ficep, let them sleep on, 

Till-this ttormy night be gone, 
And th’ eternal morrow diwn ; 
Then the curtain will he drawn. 


Crefpawe 


4. {In fortification.) That part.of the wall 


or rampart that lies between two baftions. 
Military Dia, 
The governour, not. difcouraged, "fuddenly; of 


timber and boards raifed up a curtain twelve foot 
high, at the back of his foldier:. K7olles. 


CURTAIN-LECTURE. 7. f. [from curtain 


and /edture.| A reproof given by a wife 
to her hufband in bed. 


What endlefs trawls by wives are bred! 
The curtain-lcéiure makes a mouxnful bed. 
Dryden's Juvenal, 
She ought to exert the authority of the curtain- 
leffure, and, if fbe finds him of a rebcliious 4ifech- 
tion, to tame him. Acdijon. 


ToCurtratn.v. a. [from the noun.] To 


inclofe-or accommodate with curtains.. 
Now o'er one half the world : 
Nature, feems dead, and wicked. dreams abufe 
The curtain'd Acep. Shakspsare’s Machctb. 
The wand’ring prince ad-Dido, "2 
When with d happy ftorm they were furpris‘d, 
And curtain'd with a counfel-keeping cave. SEak. 


3 N But, 


venues 


But, in her temple's lalt recels inclos'd, 
@in Duinefs’ lap th’ anointed head repos'd : 
Hin clofe the cargaie'd round with vapours bine, 
Aad (oft befprinkled with cimmerian dew. Pope. 
Curtate Diftance. n. f. (In aftronomy.] 
The diftance of a planet’s place*from 
the fun, reduced to the ecliptick, 
CURTA'TION. a. f. (from curto, to fhorten, 
Latin. } The interval between a planet’s 
diftance from the fun and the curtatc 
diftance. Chambers. 
area i See CuTLass. 
Cu’ratsy. See Courtesy. 
Cu RVATE D. adj: [curvatus, Lat.] Bent; 
crooked. 
Cuava’tion.#.f. (curvo, Latin.] The 
a&t of bending or crooking. 
Cu’avature.a. f. [from curve} Crook- 
ednefs; inflexion; manner of bending. 
lt is bent atter ihe manner of the catenasian 
curve, by which it obtains that curwarure that is 
tatek for the included marrow. 
Coeyne’s Philcfopbical Principles. 
Flaceid it was beyond the activity of the muf- 


cle, and curvature of the officles, to give it a due 
tenfion. Holder. 

Curve. adj. [cvrvus, Latin.} Crooked; 
bent; inflected; not ftraight. 

Unlefs an intrinfick principle of gravity or at- 
traction may make it defcribe a curve line about 
the attracting body. Bentlsy. 

Curve. n.f- Anything bent; a flexure 
or crookednefs of any particular form. 

And as you lead it round, in artful curve, 


With eye intentive mark the {pringing game. 
Thomfou. 


To CURVE. v, a. [curvo, Latin.] Tof 


bend; to crook; to inflect. 


And the'tongue is drawn back and curved. 
Holder. 


-Jo CURVE’T. v. n. [corvettare, Italian. ] 
1. To leap; to bound. 


Cry holla! to thy tongue, I pr’ythee: itcurvers | 


unfeafonahly. Shakespeare's 4s you like it. 
Himfelr*he on an ca-wig fet, 

Vet (carce he on his back could get, 

So oft and high he did curvet, 

Ere he himfelt could fette. Drayt. Nymphid. 

Seiz’d with unwonted pain, furpris’d with fright, 
The wounded fteed curvets ; and, rais‘d upright, 
Lights on hig fect before: his hoofs behind 
Spring up in air aloft, and lath the wind. 

i ‘ Dryden's LEncid. 
2. To frifk ; to be licentious. 
Curve’r. ». f [from the verb.] 
1. A leap; a bound. 
2. A frolick ; a prank. 
CURVILINEAR., adj. [cureus and linea, 
Lat.] 
te Confifting of a crooked line. 

The impulfe continually draws the celeftial body 
from its re@ilincar motion, and. forces it into a 
carvilincar’orbit ; fo that it muft be repeated every 
minute of time. Cheyne. 

2. Compofed of crooked lines. 
Cu’rviry. n.f. [from curve.} Crooked- 


nefs. 

The joined ends of that bone and the incus re- 
ceeding, make a more acute angle at that joint, and 
give a greater carvity to the pofture of the officles. 

Holder on Speech. 


CU'SHION. n.f: [éufin, Dutch; coufin, 
French.}] A pillow for the feat ; a foft 
pad placed upon a chair. 


Cali Claudius, and fome other of my,.men; 
LU bave them fleep on cuthions in, my tent. 


Soakypeare’s Julius Cafar. : 


Cu’suionep. adj. [from cufbior.] Seated 


CUSP. ».f. [cu/pis, Latin.) A term ufed 


Cu’spaTED. 


CUS 


If you are learn'd, 
Be not as common fools ; if you are not, 
Let them have cufbions by you. Shak. Coriolenus. 
Bur, ere they Jat, officious Baucis lays 
Two cufricns ftutt'd with ftraw, the feat to raife ; 
Coarfe, but the beft the had. Dryden's Fables. 
An eaftern king put a judge to death for an ini- 
quitous fentence ; and ordered his hide to be tufted 
into a cufbion, and placed upon the tribunal, for the 
fon to fit on. Swift. 


on a cufhion ; fupported by cufhians. 
Many, who. are cufbioned upon thrones, wou's 
have remained in obfcurity. Differtation on Parties. 


to exprefs the points or horns of the 
moon, or other Juminary. Harris. 


adj. {from cu/pis, Lat. } 
Cu’sPIDATED. t A word expreffing the 
leaves of a flower ending in a point. 
Quincy. 
Cu’starn. n.f: [cwfard, Welfh.} A 
kind of fiweetmeat made by boiling eggs 
with milk and fugar till the whole 
thickeas into a mafs. It is a food much 


ufed in city feafts. l 
He cramm`d them, till their guts did ake, 
With cawdle, cufard, and plumb cake. Hudibras. 
Now may’rs and fhrieves all /hufh’d and Jatiate 
lay; 
Yet eat, in dreams, the cuffard of the day. Pepe. 
Cu’stopy. x. f. [cuffodia, Latin. ] 
1. Imprifonment; reftraint of liberty. 
The council remonftranced unto queen Eliza- 
beth the confpiracies againft her life, and therefore 
they advifed her, that the fhould go lefs abroad 
weakly attended; but the queen anfwered, fhe bad 
rather be dead than put in cuffody. Bacon. 
For us enflav’d, is cufedy fevere, 
And ftripes, and arbitrary punifhment 
Infli@ted? Milton's Puradife Loft. 
2. Care; guardianfhip; charge. 
Under the cu/tody and charge of the fons of 
Merari, shal] be the boards of the tabernacle. 
Numb. iiie 36. 
We being ftrangers here, how dar’ft thou truft 
So great a charge from thine own cufiody ? Shak. 
An offence it were, rafhly to depart out of the 
city committed to their cuffody. Knolles. 
There is generally but one coin ftampt upon the 
occafion, which is made a prefent to the perfon 
who is celebrated on it: by this means the whole 
tame is in his own cuflody. Addion. 
3. Defence; prefervation; fecurity. .. 
‘There was prepared a flect of thirty-ships for the 
cuftcdy of the narrow feas. Bacon. 


CUSTOM. 2. f. [couffume, French. ] 


1. Habit ; habitual practice. 

Blood and deftruétion hall be fo in ufe, 

That mothers thall but fmile when they behold 

Their infants quarter’d by the hands of war ; 

All pity chaak'd with cufom of fell deeds. 
Shakelpeare’s Julius Cafar. 

Cuffom, a greater power than nature, feldom fails 
to make,them worfhip. Locke. 

2. Fafhion ; common way of aéting. 

And the prieft’s cuflom with the people was, that 
when any man offered facrifice, the prieft’s fervant 
came, while the feh. wasin {cething, with a fef- 
hook of three teeth in his handse 


According to the caffozt of the pricft's office, his, 
lot was to burn incenfe when he went into the! 
temple of the Lc:d. Luke iv 

4. Praétice of buying of certain perfons. 

You fay he is affiduous in his calling, and is he 
not grown rich by it? Let him have your cuffom, 
but not your votes, Addifcn. 

5. Application from buyers: as, this trader 
has good cuftom. 


1 Same ile 


3. Eftablifhed manner. 


CUS 


6. [In law.] A law or right not written, 
which, being eftablifhed by long ufe, 
and the canient of our anceftors, has 
been, and is daily, practifed. We can- 
not fay that this or that 1s a cuffom, ex- 
cept we can juftify that at hath conti- 
nued fo one hundred years; yet, be- 
caufe that is hard to prove, it is enough 
for the proof of a cuflom, if two or more 
can depofe that they heard their fathers 
fay, that it was a caffom all their time; . 
and that their fathers heard their fathers 
alfo fay, that it was likewife a cu/fom in 
their time. If it is to. be proved by 
record, the continuance of a hundred: 
years will ferve. Cx/fom is either gene- 
ral or particular: general, that which 
is current through England; particular, 
is that which belongs. to this or that 
county ; as gavelkind to Kent, or this 
or that lordfhip, city, or town. Cu/tom 
differs from prefcription ; for cu/tew is 
common to more, and prefcription is 
particular to this or that man: prefcrip- 
tion may be for a far fhorter time than 
cufiom. Ccwell. 

7. Tribute; tax paid for goods imported 
or exported. | 

The refidue of thefe ordinary finances be cafual 
or uncertain, as be the efcheats and forfeitures, the 
cuftoms, butherage, and impofts. | Baccne 

Thofe commadites may be difperfed, after hav- 
ing paid the cuffoms in England. Temple. 

Cuftcms to fteal is fuch a trivial things» 
That ‘tis their charter to defraud their king. 

Dryder: 

Strabo tells you, that Britain bore heavy taxes, 
efpecially the cuffems on the importation of the 
Gallick trade. | Arbuthnct. 


Cu’sromuouse. n.: f. The houfe where 


the taxés upon goods imported or ex- 
ported are collected. — 

Some cuficmbcufe officers, birds of paflage, and 
oppreffive thrifty fquires, are the oniy thriving 
people. amongit us. Swift. 

Cu'sTOMABLY. adj. [from.cuPom.}] Com- 
mon ; habitual ; frequent. 

Cu’sTOMABLENESS. zoj. [from cuffamae * 
ble.) i 

1. Frequency ; habit. 

z. Conformity to cultom. 

Cu’sToMaBLy. adv. [from cufomable.] 
According to cultom. 

Kingdoms*have cuffomzbly been carried away by 

right of fuccefflion, according to proximity of blood. 

Hayward. 

Cu’stomarity. adu. [from cuffomary.} 
Habitually ; commonly. 

To call God to witnefs truth, or a lye perhaps, 
or to appeal to him on every trivial occafion, in 
common difcourfe, cufomarily without confidera- 
tion, is one of the highett indignities and affronts 
that can be offered him. Ray. 

Cu’stomariness. n. f. [from cuffomary.} 
Frequency; commonnefs ; frequent oc- 
currence. 

A vice which, for its guile may juftify the 
fharpeft, and for its cufomarirefs the frequenteft, 
invectives which can be made againft it. 

Governmert of the Tongue. 

Customary. adj. [from cufom.]) 

1. Conformable to.eftablifhed cuftom; ac- 
cording to prefcription. 

Pray you now, it it mav ftand with the tune 
of your voices, that I may be confu! : I have her: 
the cuffcmary gowns Shakefpeare. 

Several 


CUT 


Several ingenious perfons, whofe afiftance might | 


be conducive to the advance of real and ufeful 

Knowledge, lay under the prejudices of educa- 

tion and cuflomary belief. Glanville’s Scep/is. 
2. Habitual. Pe / 

We thould avoid the profane and irreverent ufe 

of God's name, by curfing, or cuffumary {wearing 3 

and take heed of the neglect of his worfhip, or any 

thing belonging to it. Tilletfon. 
3. Usual ; wonted. 

Ev'n now I met him 

With cufcmary compliment, when he, 

Wafting his eyes to th’ contrary, and falling 

A 1p of much contempt, fpeeds from me. Shab. 
Cu'sTOMED. adj. [from cuffom.] Ufual ; 

common; that to winch. we 


tomed. , 
No nat’ral exhalation in the fky, 
No common wind, no cuPcmed event, 
But they will pluck away its nat’ral caufe, 
And callthem meteors, prodigies, and figns. 
Shake/peare’s King Fcbn. 
Cu'stomer. 2. f. [from cuffom.] 
1. One who frequents any place of fale 


for the fake of purchafing. 
One would think it Overdone's houfe; for here 
be many old cuffomers. Sbakfpe Meaf. for Meaf. 
A wealthy poet takes more pains to hire 
A flattering audience, than poor tradefmen do 
To perfuade cuftcmers to buy their goods. Rofcom. 
Lord Strut bas befpoke his liveries at Lewis 
Baboon's hop: Don’t you fee how that old fox 


fteals away your cuffomers, and turns you out of 
Arbutk nc. ) 


your bufinefs every day ? 
Thofe papers are grown a neceffary part in cof- 
fechoufe furniture, and may be read by cuffomers 
of all ranks for curiofity or amufement. Swift. 

I fhewed you a piece of black and white ftuff, 
jut fent from the dyer, which you were pleafed to 
approve of, and be my cuffcmer for. Swift. 
2. A common womans This fenfe is now 


obfolete. 


I marry her! —What, a cxftcorer? Pr'ythec bear 


fome charity to my wit; do not think it fo un- 
wholefome. Shakefpeare's Orbello. 


Cu’strev. 2./. 
t. A buckler-bearer. 
2. A veffel for holding wine. Ain/worth. 
To CUT. pret. cut. part. paf. cut. [pro- 
bably from the French couteau, a knife. ] 
1. To penetrate with an edged inftru- 
ment; to divide any continuity by a 
fharp edge. 
Ah, car my lace efunder, 
That my great heart may have fome fcope to bear, 
Or elfe 1 {woon with this dead killing news. 
, Shake/peare’s Richard III. 
* And when two hearts were join’d by muzual love, 
The {word of juftice cuts upon the knot, 
And fevers ‘em forever. Dryden's Spanifh Friar. 
Some I have cut away with {ciffars. 
W feman's Surgery. 
2. To hew. 
Thy fervants can skill to ext timber in Lebanon. 
2 Coron. ii. 
3. To carve; to make by {fculpture. 
Why thould a man, whofe blood is warm within, 
Sit hike his grandfire cutin alabafter?  Sbakefp. 
The triumphal is defaed by time; but jk 
plan of it is neatly cur upon the wall of a neigh- 
bouring building. Addifon. 
4. To form any thing by cutting. 
And they did beat the gold into thin plates, and 
cut it into wires. Exod. xxxix. 3. 
5. To divide by paffing through. 
Before the whittling winds the vetlels fly, 
With rapid fwiftnefs cue the liquid way, 
And reach Gereftus at the point of day. 
} Pope's Ody fey. 
6. To pierce with any uneafy fenfation. 
The man was cut to the heart with thefe confo- 
batons. Addifen. 


8. To interfe; to crofs: as, one line 


Q. To Cur down. To fell; to hew down. 


are accul-} ro. To Cur down. To excel ; to over- 


CUT 


In fome.few pofting fatal hours is hurl'd : 
From wealth, froni pow'r, from love, ard ftom 
the worl 5 Prisr. 
Why should thoferwho wait at altars be cut of 
from partaking in the gencral bencfirs of laws: or .ot 
nature ? Sut. 
18. To Cut of. To ney Sey to filence. 
It is no grace toa judge to fhew quicknefs. of 
conceit in cutting off evidence or countel too fhort. 
- Baton. 
19. To Cur of. To apoftrophife; to ab- 
breviate. 
No vowel can be cut off before-another, when we 
cannot fink the pronunciation of it. Dryden. 
zo. To CUT our, To fhape ;:to form. 
By the pattern of mine own thoughts 1 eur aut 
the purity of his. Shake[piare’s Wy:ter’s Tales 
I, for my part, do not like images cut owt in 
juniper, or other garden ituff : theysbe for elat: 
GclNe 
There is a large table at Montmorancy cut vu? 
of the thicknefs of a vine ftock. cwipic. 
The antiquaries being but indifferent taylozs, 
they wrangle prodigioufly abou: the curring our the 
toga. wlvéuthnot on Coins. 
They have a large foret cut cut into walks, ex. 
tremely thick and gloomy. Addijon. 
21. To CuT out. Tofcheme; tocontrive. 
Having a moft pernicious fire kindled within th: 
very bowels of his own foreft, he had work enough 
cut him out toextinguith it. Howl. 
Every man had cur out a place for himfelf in his 
own thoughts: I could reckon up in our army two 
or three lord=treaforers. Addison 
22. Yo Cur out. To adapt. 
You know I am not cut out tor writing a trea- 
tife, nor have a genius t> pen any thing exattly. 


Ryittrs 
23. To Cur out. ‘To debar. 
l am cut out from any thing but common: ac- 
knowledgments, or common difcourfe. Popea 
24. To Curt out. Toexcel; to outdo. 
25. To Curt fÞsrt: To hinder from pro- 
ceeding by fudden interruption. . 
Thus much he fpoke, and moré he would have 
faid 
But the ftern hero turn'd afide his head, 
And cat him fhert. Dryden's LEncids 
Achilles cut him /bort ; and thus replied, — 
My worth, allow'd in words, is in effect denied. 


Dryden. 
26. To Cur fhort. 


CUT 
7. To divide packs of cards. 


Supine they in their heav’n remain, 
Exempt from paffion and from pain ; 
And frankly leave us, human elves, 
To cut and fhuffle for ourfelves. 

We fure in vain the cards condemn, 
Ourfelves both cur aod fhuffied them. Prior. 
Take a freth pack nor is it worth our gricving, 


Who cuts or fhumes with our dirty leaving. 
Granville. 


Prior. 


cuts another at right angles. 


All-the timber whereof was cus down in the 
mountains of Cilicia. Knolls. 


power: a low phrafe. 

So great is his.natural eloquence, that he cuts 
dorun the fineft orator, and deftroys the beft- con- 
trived argument, as foon as ever he gets himfelf to 
be heard. Addifun's Count Tariff. 

11. Zo Cur of. To feparate from the 


other pasts by cutting. s 

And they caught him, and cut ef his thumbs. 

Jud. i. 6. 
12. YolCurt of. To deftroy; to extir- 
pate; to put to death untimely. 

All Spain was firt conquered by the Romans, 
and filled with colonies from them, which were 
ftill increafed, and the native Spaniards ftill cut of. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 
Were I king, 
I fhould cut cf the nobles for their lands. 
; Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

This great commander was fuddenly cut off b 
a fatal troke, given him with a fmall contemptible 
inftrument. Howel. 

Irenæus was likewife cut of by martyrdom. 

Addifon. 

Ill-fated prince! too negligent of dee 
Cut off in the frefh ripening prime of mafhood, 
Even in the pride of life. Pbilips’s Diftrcft Mother. 


13. To Cur of. To refcind; to fepa- 


rate; to take away. 
Fetch the will hither, and we fhall determine 
How to cut off fome charge in legacies. 
Shakefpeare's Julius Cæfar 
He that cuts off twenty years of lift, 
Cuts of fo many years of tearing death. 
Shakefpeare's Julius Cefar. 
Prefume not on thy God, whoe'er he be: 
Thee he regards not, owns not, hath cut of 
Quite from his people. Milton's Agoniftes. 
The propofal of a recompence from men, cuts 
off the hopes of future rewards. Smalridge. 


14. To Cut of. To intercept; to hinder 


from union or return. 
The king of this ifland, a wife man and a 
great w:rrior, handled the matter lo, as he cur off 


To abridge: as, the 


Soldiers were cut fhort of their pay. 
27. Tò Cur up. To divide an ‘animal 
into convenient pieces. 

The boar's intemperance, and the note upon 
him afterwards, on the cutting him up, that he hid 
no brains in his head, may be moralized into a 
fenfual man. L'Efrange. 

z8. To Cur up. To eradicate. 


their land ferces from their fhips. Baccn. ai 
His party was fo much interior to the cnemy, Who cut up mallows by the bufhes, mit ae H 
that it would infallibly be cur off. “Clarendon. | T00tS for their meat. r Sch 
ToC aw d t This doctrine cuts up all government by the 

19. o UT off. O» put an end to; to _ roots. Leete. 


To CUT. v.a. > 
1. To make way by dividing ; to divide 
by paffing through. 
When the teeth are ready to cut, the uppet part 
is rubbed with hard fubftancesy which intants, by 
a natural intting, affect. A Arbuthnor. 
2. To perform the operation of lithotomy. 
He faved the lives of thoufands by his manner 
of cutting for the tene. Pope. 
3. To interfere: as, a horfe that cuts. 


Cur. part. adj. Prepared for ufe: a me- 
taphor from hewn timber. 

Sets of phrafery u'and dry; 
Evermore thy tongue fupply. 

Cur. n.f. [from the noun. ] j 

1, The aćtion of a harp or edged inftrue 

ment; the blow of an ax or fword. 

3 N2 2. Lae 


obviate. 
To cut off contentions, commiffioners were ap- 
pointed to make certain the limits. Hayward. 
To cut off all further mediation and interpofi- 
tion, the king conjured him to give over all thoughts 
of excufe. Clarendon. 
it may compofe our unnatural feuds, and cur off 
frequent occafions of brutal rage and intemperance. 


Addifon. 
16. To Cur of. To withhold. 


We are concerned to cut off all occafion from 
thofe who feek occafion, that they may have where- 
of to accufe us. Rogers. 

17. ToCur of. To preclude. 

Every one who lives'in the practice of any vo- 
luntary fin, actually cuss him{clf of trom the bene- 
fits and profeffion of chriftianity. Addifin. 

This onlyvobjcét of my real care, 

Cut off from hope, abandon’d to defpair, 


Swift. 


CUT 
2..'The impreffion or feparation of conti- 
nuity, made by an edge or harp inftru- 
iment: diftinguilhed fromahat made by 


“perforation witha pointed inftrument.:' 


3. A wownd made by-cutring. | 

Sharp weapon:, according to’ the force, cur into 

the bone many ways; which cuts are called ‘fedes, 
and. are reckoned among the fraGtures. 

a s Wifeman's Surgery. 

4. A channel made by art. > 

This grcat eut or ditch Sefoftris the-rich king of 

Egypt; end long*after him’ Ptolomeus: Phitadcl- 

‘phas; purpofed tovhave made a great deal wider and 

deeper, and thereby to have let the Red Sea into 

the Mediterranean. Kneiles. 
5. A part cut off from the ref. 

Suppofe a board to be'ten foot long, and. enc 
broad, one cut js ‘reckoned fo many foot. 

i Mortimer`s Hufbandry. 
6. A {mall particle ; a hred. 

It hath a number of fhort cuts or fhreddings, 

which may be better called wifhes than prayers. , 
Hecker. 
7. A lot made by cetting a ftick. : 
My laay Zelmane and my daughter Mopfa may 
draw cuts, and the thorteft cut {peak firft. Sidney. 
‘A ‘man may as reafonably draw cuts fer his 
tenets, and regulate his perfuafion by the caft of 
a dir, e Lecke. 
8. A near. paflage, by which fome angle is 
cut of. 

The ignorant took heart toenter,upon this great 
calling. and intleadof their cutting their way to jt 
throogh the know!edge of the ‘tongues, the fathers, 
and councils, they have taken another and a Morter 
Cute South. 

There is a thorter cut, an eafier paffage. 

Decay of Piety. 

The evidence of my feme is imple and imme- 
diate, and therefore Ihave but a shorter cur thereby 
to the alfent tothe truth of the chings fo evidenced. 

i Hales Origin of Mankind. 

But the-gentieman. would nceds fee me part of 
my way, and çarry me a fhort cut through his own 
ground, which faved me half a mile’s riding. 

Swift's Examiner. 

g. Avpicture cut or carved upon a ftamp 

of wood.or copper, and impreffed from 
it. 

In this form, according to his defcription, he is 
fet forth in the prints or cuts of martyrs by Ceval- 
lerius. Brown. 

It is, 1 believe, ufed improperly by 
Adijon. 

Madam Dacier, from fome old curs of Terence, 
fancies that the larva or perfona of the Roman 
actors was not only avizard for the face, but had 
falfe hair'to it. Addijon on Italy. 

10. The tamp on which a picture is car- 
ved, and, by which it is impreffed. 

11. The act or practice of dividing a pack 
of cards. 

r How can the mufe her aid impart, 

Unfkill’d in all the terms of art? 
Or in harmonious numbers put 
The deal, the fhuffis, and the cut? Swift. 
r2. Fafhion; form; fhape; manner of 
cutting into fhape. 

Theirciothes are afterfuch a Pagan emt too, 

That, fure, they “ve worn out Chriftendom: 
Shukefpeare’s Henry VIII. 
His tawny beard was th’ equal grace 
Both of his wifdom and his face ; 
In cat and dye fo like atile, 
A tudden view it would beguile. Hudibras: 

They wer: fo familiarly acquainted with him,as 
to kaow the very cut of bis beard. Sridling fiet. 

Chilsren love breeches, not fortbcir cur or eafe, 
but b caufe the having them is a mark orep to- 
wards manhaod. Locke. 

A third defires you to obferve well the toga on 
{och a reverft, and afks you whether you can in 
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CUT 
cecnfcience Lelieve the fleeve of it to be of thertrue 
Roman cuf. ' AdJifon. 
Sometimes an old fellow fhal! wear this or that 
fort of cut in his clothes with great integrity. 
Addifin's Spc&ator. 
Wilt thou buy there fome high ‘heads of the 
newctt cut for my daughter? sb 
Arbuthnet's Hiftcry of Jobn Bull, 
13. It feems anciently to have fignified a 
fool or cully. - To cut full fignifies to 
cheat, in low language. | + 
Send her moncy, knight: if thou haft her not in 
the end, call mecut.' Shakelpeare’s Tavelf:b Night. 
14. Cur and long tail. “A proverbial ex- 
preflion for men of all kinds. It 1s. bor- 
rowed from dogs. | 
He will maintain you like a gentlewoman.—— 
Ay, that Iwill, come cut ard long tail, under the 
degree of afquire. Shok, Merry Wives of Windfor. 


At quintin he, © 

In honour of this bridaltee, 

Hath chaileng'd.cither wide countee: 

Come cut and laxg-tail; tor there be 

Six bachelors: as bold as he. Prd 

Ben Jonfon`s Unileravood. 

Cura‘’neous. adja [from ‘cutis, Latin.) 
Relating to the -fkins ) |) 

This serous, nutritious mafs is “more ‘readily 
circulated into thercurareous or remoteft parts of 
the body. Floyer on Humours. 

Some sorts, of cutanccus eruptions are occafionec 
by feeding much,on!acidvunripe fruits and farina- 
ceous fubftances.: 5 Arbuthnot. 

Cu’ricLe. m. fo [cuticula, Latin.) 

1. The frf and outermoft covering of the 
body, commonly called the fcarf- fkin. 
This is. that foft. skin which rifes,in a 
blitter upon any om ok or the appli- 
cation.of a bliftering plaifter. It flicks 
clofe to the furface of the true fkin, to 
which it Is alfo tied by the veffels which 
nourifh it, though they are fo fmall as 
not to be feen. When the fcarf-fkin is 
examined with a microfcope, it appears 
to be made up of feveral lays of exceed- 
ing {mail fcales. Quincy. 

In cach of the very fingers. there/are bones and 
grittles, and ligaments and membranes, and muf- 
cles and teadons, and nerves and ‘arteries, and 
veins and fkin, and cuticle and nail. 

Bentley*s Sermons. 


N 


any liquor. Ma 
When any faline liquor is “evaporated: to cuticle, 
and let cool, the fait concretes in regular figures ; 
which argues that the particles of the falt, before 
they concreted, floated. in the iigqaor at equal dif- 
tances in rank and files Newton's Upticks. 

Curi’cuvar. adj. [from cutis, Latin. ] 
Belonging to the fkin. 

Cuts, fignifies knowledge or fkill.. So 
Cuthwin is a kaowing conqueror; Curb- 
red, a knowing counfellor ; Cuthbert, 
famous for fkill. Much of the fame na 
ture are Sophocles and Sophianus. 

Gibfon’s Camden. 

Cu’trass. n. f. [coutelas, French. This 
word is written jometimes cutlace, fome- 
times cutticax ; in Shake/peare, curtleaxe ; 
and in Pope, curlafo.| A broad cutting 
{word : the word is much in ufe among 
the feamen. 

Were`t not better 
That I did fuic me ail points like aman? 
A gallant curtlaxe upon my thigh, 
A jboarc-fpear in my;hand. > Shakefp. Anyow like it. 
To the ludgments of his herd he run, 
Where the fat porket: flept beneath the fun; 
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. A thin fkin formed on the furface of 


Of two his cur/a/b launch’d the fpouting blood, 
Thefe quarter'd, fing’d, and fix'd un forks ot wood. 
f 7 á à Pope. 
Cu’tcer. n. f. [coutelier, F rench.] One 
who makes or fells knives. 

\ A paulery ring « 


! That the did gives whofe poeiy was 


For all the world like cutlers poctry ej 

Upon a knife; love me, and leave me not. Shaka 
In a bye cutler’s fhop he bought a tenpenny 

knife: fo cheap was the inftrument of this: great 

attempt. Waton. 


knife, which he bought of a common cutler. i 
` l . res Clarendon. 
Co’rpurse./m fe [ext and purfe.} One 
who fteals by the method of*'cutting 
purfes: a common practice when’ men 
wore their purfes at their girdles, as 
was once the cuftom. A thief; arobber. 
To have an open ear, a quick cye, and animble 
hand, is neceflary foracwtpdrfees a ero te y 
Shakepcare's Winters Fale. 
A vice of kings, m i 
A cutpurfe of the empire and the rule, 
That from a fhelf'the precious diajeni fale,’ ~ 
And put it inhis pocket. ~ Sbhakefpeare’s Hamla. 
Was there no felony, no bawd, 
Cutpurfey nor burglary abroad? © Hudibres. 
If we could imagine a whole nation to be csr- 
purfes'and robbers, would there then be kept that 
tquare dealing and equity in fueh'a monftrous den 
of thieves)? Benticy’s Sermors. 
Cu’rrer. n.f. [fromicut.] =! 
1. An agent or inftrument that cuts any 
thing. 
2. A nimble boat that cuts the water. 
3. [Jncijores.] The teeth that cut the 
meat. : k 
The melares, of grinders, are behind, neareft 
the centre of motion, becaufe there: is a greater 
ftrength or force required to chew the meat than 
to bite a piece; and the cwtters before, that'they 
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foud, to be tranimitted to the grinders. 
Ray on the Creation. 
4. An officer in the Exchequer that pro- 
vides wood for the tallies, and cuts the 
fum paid upon them; and then cafts 
the fame into. the ‘court to be written 


upon. Cowell. 
Cu'r-THROAT. n.f. [cut and throat] A 
rufhan ; a murderer ; a butcher of men ; 
an affaflin. 

Will you then fuffer thefe robbers, cut-rbroan, 
bafe pevpie, gathcred out of all the corners of 
Chriftendom, to wafte your countries, {pail your 
cities, murder your people, and trouble all your 
feas ? Knolls. 

Perhaps the cut-rhrcat may rather take his copy 
from the Parifian maffacre, one of the horridett 
inftances of barbarous inhumanity thatyever wasi 
known. i South. 

The rufan robbers by no juftice aw'd, 
And unpaid cat-rbrout foldiers, are abroad ; 
Thofe venal fouls, who, harden‘d in each ill, 

To fave complaints and profecution, kill. 

Drydens Fuveral. 

Cu't-THROAT. adje Cruel; inhuman; 

, barbarous. 

, If to take above fifty in the hundred be extre- 
mity, this in truth caa be none other than cuts 
threat and abominable dealing. 

Caresy's Survey of Cornwall. 

Cu'ttinc. n. f. [from cut.} A piece 

cut off; a chop. t 
The burning of the cuttings of vines, and cafting 

them upon land, doth much good. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Many are propagated above ground by flips or 

cuttings vi Ray. 


CUT TLE. 


He chofe no other inftrument than an ordinary. ` 


may be ready to cut off a morfcl from any folid 
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CYL 

CU’TTLE. n.f. L/pia.] A fih, which 
when he is purfued by a fith of prey, 
throws out a b liquor, by which he 
darkens the water and efcapes. 

It is fomewhat ftrange, that the blood of all 
birds, and beafts, and fithes, Mould be of a red 
colour, and only the blood of the cwttie fhould be 
as black as ink. - Bacon. 

He that ufes many words for the explaining any 
fubjeét, doth, like the cwrtle fith, hide himfelf for 
the moft part in his own ink. Ray orz the Creatior. 

Curt Le. 2 fà [from cuttle.] A foul- 
mouthed fellow; a fellow who blackens 
the character of others. Hanmer. 

Away, you cutpurfe rafcal; you filthy bung, 

Haway: by this wine I'll thruft my knife in your 
‘mouldyechaps,. if you play the faucy:ewtt/e with 
me. — Sbuke/peare's Henry 1V. 

Cy’cre. mf. [ /yclus, Latin;  xvxad-.] 

1. A circle. z ai 22 

z. A round of time; afpace in which the 
fame revolutions begin again ; a perio- 

” dical {pace of time. atag i 

L | "Wei do more commonly ufe thefe words, fo as 

' to ftile a leer {pace a cycle, and a greater by the 

‘namie of period ; and you may not improperly call 
the beginning, of-a large period the epocha thereof. 

* Holder on Time, 

3. A method, or account of a method, 
continued till the fame- courfe. begins 
again. l l l 

We thought we fhould not attempt an unaccep- 

_ ‘table work, if here we endeavoured to prefent our 
gardeners with a complete cycle of what is requifite 
to be done throughout every month of the ycar. 

Evelyn's Kalendar. 

4. Imaginary orbs ; a circle in the heavens. 

How build, unbuild, contrive 
To fave appearances ; how gird the {phere 

— With centrick and exce:trick, fcribbled o’er 
Cycle and epicycle, orb in-orb ! Milton. 

CY’CLOID. ne fJ. [from xuxroridyc, of 
xuxr@-, and «i2@-, fhape.] A geome- 

’ trical curve, of which the genefis may 
be conceived by imagining a nail in the 
circumference of a wheel: the line 
which the nail defcribes in the air, while 
the wheel revolves in a right line, is the 
cycloid. 

CyciroipaL. adj. [from cyclid.] Re- 
lating to a cycloid; as the cycloidal 
fpace, is the {pace contained between 
the cycloid and its fubflance. Chambers. 

CYCLOP ÆDI awn. f. (xóa Dand rasdtia.} 
A circle of knowledge ; a courfe of the 
fciences. 

Cy'GNET. 2. f. [from_cycnus, Latin.] A 
young fwan. 

[ am the cygnet.to this pale faint fwan; 

Who chaunts adolcful hy miñ to his own death. 

Shakepeare s: King ‘fobr. 

So doth the fwan her downy cygnits fave, 

Keeping them pris’ners underneath her wings. 
Shakefpeare’s Herry VI. 

Cygrets, from grey, tura white. 

Bacon's Natural Hiffery. 

Young cygnets are gocd meat, if fatted with 
oats; but, ted with weeds, they taft- fithy. 

; Mortimer's Hufbardry. 

CY LINDER. z. S: ET 
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i CYLI'NDRICK. 


] A_body |. 
having two flat furfaces and one circular. | 


CYN 


The quantity af water which every revolution 
does cariy, according to any inclination of the cy- 
linder, may be eafiiy found. Wilkins. 

The fquare will make you ready for all manner 
of compartments, bafes, pedeftals, plots, and build- 
ings; your cylinder, for vaulted turrets, and round 
buildings. Peacham. 

Criinpeicar.) adj. [from cylinder. } 
artaking of the na- 
ture of a cylinder; having the form of 
a cylinder. 

. Minera ferri ftalaétitia, when feveral of the cy- 
lindrick Arise. are contiguous, and grow together 

into. one fheaf, is called bruthiron ore. 
Woodeward’s Natural Hiftory. 
l Obftructions muft be moft incident to fuch parts 
of the body where the circulation and the claftick 
fibres are both fmalleft, and thofe glands, which 
are the extremities of arteries formed into cylin- 
drical canals. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Crma‘r. x. f.. [properly written jar. ] 

A flight covering; a fcarf. 
Her comely limbs compos’d with decent care, 


Her body fhaded with a flight cymar; 
Her bofom to the view was only bare. Dryden. 
CYMATIUM. n.f. (Lat. from xvparioy, a 
little wave.] A member of architecture, 
whereof one half is convex, and the other 
concave. ‘There are two forts, of which 
one is hollow below, ‘as the other. is 
above. Harris. 

In acornice, the gola, or cymatiumof thecorona, 
the coping, the modillions, or dentelli, make a 
noble fhow by-their graceful projections. SpefPator. 

CYMBAL. n. f. [cymbalum, Lat.) A mu- 
fical inftrument. 

The trumpets, fackbuts, pfalteries and fifes, 
Tabors and cymbals, and the fhouting Romans, 
Make the tun dance. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 

Jf mirth fhould fail, I'll bufy her with cares, 
Silence her clamorous voice with louder wars ; 
Trumpets and drums fhall fright ker from the 

throne, 
As founding cymbals aid the lab’ring moon. 
; Dryden's Aurengucbe. 
CYNA NTHROPY. n. A [xuav xvx@, and 
aSeur®. ] A ‘fpecies ‘of madnefs in 
which men have the qualities of dogs. 
CyNARCTOMACHY. [xvay, aexrds, pa- 
xa] A word coined by. Butler, to de- 
note bear-baiting with a dog. 
That fome occilt defign doth lic 

In bloody eynuréemacky, 

Is plain cnough to him that knows 

How faints lead brothers Ly the nofce, Iudibras. 

Cynece Ticks. 2. f. [xusyrte.] The 
art of hunting ; “the art of training and 
hunting with dogs. 

There are extant, in Greck, four books of 
eynegcticksy or venation. Brown's Vulear Erros, 

ICY NICAL. } adj. [xine] Having the 
ICy'NicKx. ĵ qualities of a dog; cur- 
rifh ; brutal; {narling ; fatirical. 
_ He doth believe that fome new-fangied wit (it 
isshis: cynicafphrafe) will fome time or other find 
out his art. Wilkins. 


Cy’wrex. n, f- [zin] A philofopher 
of the fnarling or currifh fort; a fol- 
lower of Diogenes ; a rude man; a fnar- 
ler ; a mifanthrope. . 

How vilely doth this cynick zhime !— 
Get you hence, firrah; faucy fellow, hence, Skak. 


` 


Cy'rrus. n. /. [I fuppofe 


CZA 


Without thefe precautions the man degenerates 
into a cynick, the woman into a coquette; the 
man grows fullen and morofe, the woman imper- 
tinentand fantattical. Addifon. 

Cy’nosure. 2. f. [from xty@& ovea. ] The 
ftar near the north pole, by which fail- 
ors fteer. 

‘Towers and battlements it fees 

* Bofom’d high in tufted trees, 

` Where perhaps fome beauty lies, 

The cynofure of neighbouring eyes. 

Cr’on. See Cron. 

Gather cyons for grafts before the buds fprout. 

. Evelyne 

Cy’pREss-TREE. 2. fe [cuprefus, Latin.] 

1. The cypfre/s is_a tall ftraight tree, pro- 
duced with great difficulty. Its fruit is 
of no ufe ;- its leaves.are bitter, and the 
very fmell and thade of it are dangerous. 

Hence the Romans looked upon it to be 

a fatal tree, and made ufe of it at fune- 

rals, and in mournful ceremonies. ‘The 

cypre/s-tree is always green, and never 
either rots or is worm-eaten, Calmet. 

In ivory coffers I have ftuft’d my crowns; 

In cyprefs cheits my arras counterpanes. 

Skakefpeares 

He taketh the cyprefs and the oak, which he 
ftrengtheneth for himfelf among the trees of the 
forcit. Ij. xliv. 146 

Poplars and alders ever quivering play’d, 

And nodding cyprefs form’d a fragrant fhade. 

l Pope's Odyffeye 

2.* Being anciently ufed in funerals, it 1s. 
the emblem of mourning. 

Poifon be their drink, 

Their fweeteft thade a grove of cypre/s trees... 

aries Henry Vie 
rom the place 
where it was made; or corruptly from 

cypre/s, as being ufed in mourning.] A 

thin tranfparent black ftuff. 

Lawn as white as driven fnow, 

Cyprus black as e'er was crow. 

Shakefteare's MW inter*s Tales 
A cyprus, not a boiom, 

Hides my poor heart ! Shakefpeare. 
CYST. n. f. [xvsis.] A bag contain- 
CY’STIS. f ing fome morbid matter, 

In taking it out, the cyfis broke, and fhewed 
itfelf-by its matter to be a meliceris. 

Wifeman's Surgery. 

There may be a corfumption, with a purulent 
fpitting, when the vomica is contained in a cy/ or 
bag; upon the breaking of.which the patient is 
commonly fuffocated. Artuthnot-on Diete 

Cy’stick. adj. [from cyf, a bag.} Con- 
tained in a bag. 

The bile is of two forts: the cy/ict, or that 
contained in the gall- bladder, a fort ot repofitory. 
for the pall; or the hepatick, or what flows im- 
mediatcly from the liver. Arbuthret, 

Cysto Tomy, 2.f. [xdsi¢ and séwu. ] The 
act or practice of opening incyfted tn- 
mours, or-cutting the bag in which any 
morbid matter is contained. 

CZAR. x. f [a Sclavonian word, written 
more properly fzar.] The title of the 
empcrour of Rufa. 

Czarina. n. f. [from czar.] The em 
prefs of Ruffa. 


Milter, 


DAB 


Is a confonant nearly approach- 
ing in found to T, but formed 


D, by a ftronger appulfe of the 


tongue to the upper part of the mouth. 
‘The found of D in £xglifS 1s uniform, 
and it is never mute. 

DA CAPO, [Ital.} A term in mufick, 
which fignifying from the head or the 
beginning, means that the firit part of 
the tune thould be repeated at the con- 


clufion. 
Jo DAB. v. a. [dauber, Fr.] To frike 
gently with fomething foft or moift. 

A fore fhould never be wiped by drawing a 
piece of tow or rag over it, but only by dabding it 
with fine lint. Sbarp. 

Das. a. /. [from the verb.] 

1. A {mall lump of any thing. 

2. A blow with fomething moitt or foft. 
3. Something moift or flimy thrown upon 


one. 

4. [In low language.] An artit; a man 
expert at fomething. ‘This is not ufed 
in writing. 

5. A kind of fmall flat fifth. 

Or flat fih there are rays, flowks, dads, plaice. 
Carew. 

Da’s-cuicKk. n. J A {mall water fowl, 
called likewile Dobchick, and Didapper, 
and Dipchick. Colymbus. Ray. 

A dab-chick waddics through the copfe 
On feet and wings, and flies, and wades, and hops. 


Pope. 
To. DABBLE. v. a. [dabbelexn, Dutch.] 
Tofmear; to daub; to {patter ; to be- 
f{prinkle ; to wet. 
A fhadow like an ang*l, with bright hair 
Dabbled in blood. Shakefpeare’s Richard Ill. 
I fcarified, and dabbled the wound with oil of 
turpentine. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
Mean while the South, rifing with dabbled wings, 
A fable cloud athwart the welkin flings. Swift. 
To DABBLE. Y, n. 
1. To play in water ; to move in water 
or mud. 
Neither will a fpiric, that dwells with ftars, 
debble in this impurer mud. Glareville’s Apel. 
The little one complained of her legs, that the 
could neither fwim nor dabble with them. L'Efr. 
But when he found the boys at play, 
And faw them dabbling in their clay, 
He ftood behind a (tall to lurk, 
And mark the progreis. of their. work. Szvift. 
2. To do any thing ina flight, fuperficial, 
or fhallow manner ; to tamper. 
Shakefpeare fhall be put intovyour hands, as 
clear and as fair a3 it came out of them: though 
you, I thiuk, have been dabbling here and there 
with the text, I have had more reverence for the 
writer and the printer, and left every thing ftand- 
Inge ~ Aiterbury ts Pope. 
Da’sarer. x. f. [from dabble.] 


1. One that plays in water. 
6 


Dap. 


D. 


DAFP 


2. One that meddles without maftery ; 
one that never goes to the bottom òf an 
affair ; a fuperficial meddler. 

He dares not complain of the tooth-ach, left 
our dabb/ers in politicks fhould be ready to fwear 
againft him for difaffection. Saift. 

Dace. 2. j: [of uncertain derivation : in 
moft provinces called dare. Leucifcus.] 
A {mall river fih, refembling a roach, 
but lefs. 

Let me live harmlefsly, and near the brink 
Of Trent or Avon have a dwelling place; 

Where I may fee my quill or cork down fink 


With eager bite of pearch, or bleak, or dace. 
Walton. 


Da’cry ie. n. f. [daxrvac, a finger.] A 
oetical foot confifting of one long fylla- 


le and two fhort, like the joints of a | 


finger ; as candidus. 

} 7. f [The child’s way of ex- 

Da’poy. j preffing farber. It is remark- 
able, that, in all parts of the world, the 
word for father, as firft taught to chil- 
dren, is compounded of a.and z, or the 
kindred letter d, differently placed ; as 
tad, Weliths atle, Greek ; alta, Go- 
thick ; tata, Latin.) Father. 

} was never fo bethumpt with words, 

Since firit I call'd my brother's father dad. Sbak. 


His loving mother left him to my care ; 
Fine child, as like his dad as he could ftare ! Gay. 


Jo DADE. v. a. To hold up by a lead- 
ing ftring. 
‘The little children when they learn to go, 
By painful mothers daded to and fro. Drayton. 


DAE DAL. adj. (dedalus, Latin.] 
1. Various ; varicgated. 
2. Skilful: this is not the true meaniag, 


nor fhould be imitated. 
Nor hath 
The dædal hand of Nature only pour’d 
Her gitts of outward grace. Philips. 


DAFFODIL. |, n. f. [Suppofed 
DaFFODILLy. by Skinner to be 
DaFrropowNDILLy.) corrupted from 


afphodelus.] 

This plant hath alily-flower, confifting of onc 
leaf, which is bell-thaped, and cut into fix’ feg- 
ments, which incircle its middle fike. a crown ; 
but the empalement, which commonly rifes out of 
a membranous vagina, tuma to an oblong or 
roundith fruit, which is triangular, and gapes in 
three parts; is divided into three cells, and full of 
roundifh feeds. Miller. 

Strew me the green ground withdaffedorndillies, 
Aad cowflips, and king-cups, and loved lilies. 

; Spenfer. 

Bid amaranthus all his beauty thed, 

And daffidillics fill their cups with tears, 
To ftrew the laureat herfe where Lycid lies. 
Milton. 
The daughters of the flood have fearch'd the 
mead 
For violets pale, and cropp’d the poppy’s head : 


DAG 


The fhort narciffus, and fair daffedil, 
Pancies ‘to pleafe the fight, and cafha {weet to 
{mell. Dryden. 

To Darr. v. a. [contracted from do aft ; 
that is, to throw back, to throw off.) To 
tofs afide ; to put away with contempt ; 
to throw away flightly. Not now in ufe. 

The nimble-footed mad-eap prince of Wales, 
And his comrades, that daft the world afide, 
And bid it pafs. Shake{peare's Henry IV. 
I would fhe had beftow'd this dotage on me: I 
would have daft all other refpeéts, and made her 
half myfelf. Shake/peare. 

Daa. n. f. [dague, French.] 

1. A dagger. 

z. A handgun; a piftol: fo called from 
ferving the purpofes of a dagger, being 
carried fecretly, and doing mifchief fad - 
denly. It is in neither fenfe now ufed. - 

To Dac.w. a. [from dagele.] To daggle ; 
to bemire ; to let fall in the water: a 
low word. 

DA‘’GGER. »./. [dague, French.} 

1. A fhort {word ; a poniard. 

_ Shean to her fon’s dagger, and ftruck herfelf 
a mortal wound. Sidng. 

This fword a dagger had his page, 
That was but little for his age; 
And therefore waited on him fo ` 
As dwarfs upon knights-errant do. Hudibras. 
He ftrikes himfelf with his dagger; but being 
interrypted by one of his friends, he ftabs him, 
and breaks the dagger on one of his ribs. Addifon. 

2. [In fencing {chools.] A blunt blade of 
iron with a bafket hilt, ufed for defence. 

3. [With printers.] The obelus; a mark 
rf wee in form of a dagger; ag 

tT]. 

DA GGERSDRAWING. n. f. (dagger and 
draw.) The act of drawing daggers ; 
approach to open violence. 

They always are at dogger/dracving, 
And one another clapperclawing. Hudibras. 

¿T have heard of a quarrel inva tavern, where all 
were at daggerfdrawing, till one defired to know 
the fubseét of the quarrel. Swift. 

To DA’GGLE. w. a. [from dag, dew; 
a word, according to Mr. Lye, derived 
from the Danih; according to Skinner, 
from az, fprinkled, or beagan, to dip. 
They are probably all of the fame root. } 
To dip negligently in mire or water ; 
to bemire; to befprinkle. 

To Da’acre. w. x. To be in the mire; 
to run through wet or dirt. 

Nor like a puppy, dagg/ed through the town, 
To fetch and carry fing-fong up and down. Pope. 

DA'GGLEDTAIL. ». f. [daggle and tail.} 
Bemired ; dipped in the water or mud; 
befpattered. 

The gentlemen of wit and pleafure are apt to 
be choaked at the fight of fo many daggledtail par- 
fons, that happen to fall in their way. Swift. 


A‘ILY, 


E Vn 


T a 


‘2. Elegance ; nicety. 


`g. Scrupulous; ceremonious. 


DAL 


Darxty. af 
1. Something nice or delicate; a deiica- 


cy ; fomething of exquifite tate. 

Be not defirous of his dainties; tor they are de- 
ceitful meat. Prewerbs, xxiii. 3- 

A worm breedeth in.meal, of the hape of a 
large white maggot, which is given as a great 
dainty. to nightingales. | Buson. 

She then produc’d her dairy, tore, 

And unbought dainties of the poor. Dryden. 

The thepherd fwains, with fure abundance bieft, 
On the fat Hock and rural duinties featt. Pope. 

z. A word of fondnefs formerly in ufe. 
Why, that's my dainty; 1 fhall mifs thee : 
But yet thou fhalt havefreedom,. Shak. Terps. 
There is a fortune coming 
Towards you, deinty, that will take thee thus, 
And fet thee aloft. Ben Fonfon. 
DA‘IRY. 2. / [from dey, an old word for 
milk. Mr. Lye.) ' 
1. The occupation or art of making va- 
rious kinds of food from milk. 

Grounds were ‘turned much in Engiand either 
to feeding or dairy; and this advanced th: trade of 
Englith butter. Temple. 

2. "Uhe place where milk is manufactured. 
jo? You liave no more worth 
Than the‘coarfe and country fairy, 
Thar doth haunt the hearth or dairy. Ben Fonfon. 

What ttores my dairies and my folds contain ! 
A thoufand lambs that wander on.the plain. Dryd. 

She in pens his flocks will fold, 
And then produce her dairy ftore. Ae 
3." Pafturage ; milk farm ; ground where 
milch cattle are kept. 

Dairies, being well hou!cwived, are exceeding 
commodious. Become 
|! Children, in dairy countries, 4o wax more fal! than 
where they feed more upon bread-and fehe Bacon. 

Da’irnymatp. x. f. [dairyand maid.) ‘The 
woman fervant whofe bufinefs is to ma- 
nage the milk. 

The pooreft of the fex have ftill)an itch 
To know their, fortunes, equal to the rich: 

The dairymcid enquires if the fhall take 
The M keer, and the cook fo-fake. Dryden. 
? ) Come up quickly, or we fhal conclude that 
DAINTY Y.aaj. (derived by Skinner from thou artin lave with one of Sir Roger's dainynrids. 
dain, an old French word for delicate ; N Addifen- 
„which yet I cannot find in diftionaries.] |Da'tsy. n. A. [oxgeyeage, day’s eye, 

1. Pleafing to the palate; of exquifite Chaucer.) A {pring flower. 

tatte ; delicious. + hath oo Ae oh the yo ate naked, 
ts sge ipe ; À and never branch out: the cup e flower is 
vt bie eae SET an se fcaly and fimple, divided into many {egments to 
ait ae little dry. ye the foot-ftalk. The flowers are radiated ; and 


; ties f ff, refemb! 
zt Delicate ; of waite fenfibility ; nice ; the heads, after the petals are fallen off, refemble 


i w.: obtufe cones. Miller. 
f{queamifh ; foft; luxurious ; tender. When dzifes pied, and violets blue, 
This is the Noweft, yet the dainricf fenfe 5 And lady fmocks all-over white, 
For ev’n the ears of fuch as have no {kill And cuckoo buds of yellow hue, 
Perceive a difcord, and conceive offence; 
And knowing not what's good, yet find the ill. 
Davies. 
They werc a fine and dainty people; frugal and 
yet elegant, though not military. Bacon. 


DA! 
DAILY. adj. [oagzhe, Saxon.) Happen- 
ing every day, or very frequently ; 
done every day A 


2 Much arei bound to heaven ~ 

In daily thanks, thatigave us fuch a prince. Shak. 

Ceafe, mani of woman born! tochope relict 
From daily troubles andseontinued grict. Prior. 
Da‘tLy. adv. “Every day; very often. 
Let that man with better fenfe advifc, 
That of the world leaft part to us is read 5 
And daily how through hardy enterprize 
Many great regions are difcovered. Fairy Queen. 
A man with whom I converfed almott daily for 
years together. | Dryden. 
Da‘inticy. adv. [from dainty ] 
1. Elegantly; delicately. 

Truth is a naked and open day-light, that doth 

_ mot haw the masks and mummeries and triumphs 

of the world, half fo ftately and daiatily as candle- | 

light. f ; Bawon. 

3, Delicioufly ; pleafantly. 

There is no segion on earth fo daiarily watered, 
with fuch great navigable rivers. 

Havels Vocal Fore. 

Thole young fuitors had been accuttomed to no- 
thing but to fleep well, aud- fare daintily. 

i Brocme's Vicw of Epik Poems. 
g. Nicely; ceremonioufly ; fcrupuloutly. | 
4. Squeamithty ; faftidioufly. 
Daintiness. n. f. [from dainty. ] 
1. Delicacy; foftnefs. 

Wher should yct thy palate pleafe ? 
Dauinting: and foftercati, 
Sleeked limbs.and.finet blood? - Ben Fonfon. 


The duke exceeded in the daintinefs of his leg 
and fxot, and the earl im the fine hape of his 
 haacse ) Wetton. 
3. Delicacy ; delicioufnels. 
It was. mose*notorious for the daintine/s of the 
provition which he ferved in it, than for the mafi- 
nefs of che dith. Hakewill on Providence. 
4: Squeainithnefs ; faftidioufnefs. 
OF fend, and lime, and clay; Vitruvius hath 
difcouried withoutianysdaintine/s. Waton. 
. Ceremonioufnefs ; {crupulofity. 


As he paffed, the woods put forth their blof- 
foms, the earth her primrofes and days-eycs, to 
behold him. Hezvel. 

Now hawthorne bloffom, now thedaifes {pring ; 

_ Now leaves the trees,,and flow'rs adorn the ground. 
Pope. 

This will find-thee picking of daifes, or fall. 

ing to a lock of hay. Addifon. 
Therefore to horfe ; Fair-handed Spring unbofoms every grace ; 
And let us not be dainty of leave-taking, The duify, primrofe, violet. Thomjfon, 


But shift away. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. | DALE. n. f. [dalei, Gothick ; dal, Dutch 
4. Elegant ; tenderly, languifhingly, or) and German.] A low place between 
effeminately beautiful. © i| hills ;.a.vales. aivalley. 
„My houfe, within the city, Long toft with{torms,, and beat with bitter winds, 
Is richly furnifhed with plate and gold, High over hills, and: jow adown the dule, 


Bafons and.ewers to lave her dainty hands. Sak. She wand'réd many a wood, and meafur'd many a 
Why fhould ye be fo cruel to yourfelf, ' Se, Fairy Quyecn. 


And to thofe dainty limbs, which nature lent Before the downfall of the fairy fate, 
For gentle ulage and foft delicacy ? Milton. This da/eya pleafing region, not unbleft, 
5. Nice; afe&tedly fine: in contempt. This dale poffefs'd they, and had ftill poffefs'd. 
Your dainty {peak=rs have the curfe, - Tickell. 
To picad bad caufes down to worfe. Prior. He tteals along the lonely dale. Tkom/. Spring. 


Which of you all 
Will now deny to dance? She that makes dainty, 
Vil (wear hath corns. Shakefp. Romes and Juliet. 


Do paint the meadows much bedight. Shakefpeare. 


DAM 


Da‘tiiance. x. f/v [from dally.] 
1. Interchange of careffes ; acts of fond- 


nefs. 
Look thou be true: do not give dalliance 
Too much the rein: the fronge(t oaths are ftraw 
To ch fire i` th’ b'ood. Skake/peare’s Tempeft. 
Nor gentle purpofe, nor endearing fmiless 
Wanted ; nor youthful dalliance, as befeems 
Fix couple link’d in happy nuptial league, 
Alcone as they. Miltone 
I'll head may people ; 
Then think ot da/liance when the danger’s o'er : 
My warlike fpirits work now another way, 
And my fouls tun’d to trumpets. Drydere 


2. Conjugal conyverfation. 


The giant, felf-difmayed with the found, 
Where he with his Duefia dalliance found, 
In hatte came ruthing forth from inner bow’s_ 
Fairy Quien 
J batbower, not myftick, where the fapient king 
Held dasliance with his fair Egyptian fpoute. 
Milton. 
Thou claim’{t me for thy fire, 
And my fair fon here fhow'ft me, the dear pledge 
Of dalliance had with thee in heav’n. Milter. 


3. Delay ; procraftination. 


Both wind and tide ftay for this gentleman ; 
And 1, to blame, have held him here too long.— 
— Good lord, you ufe this dalliance to excufe 
Yous breach of promife. Shate/peare. 


Da‘itrer. #. /. [from dally.] A trifler ; 


a fondler. : 

The daily dalliers with pleafant words, with 
{miling countenances, and with wagers purpofed 
to be loft before they were purpofed to be made. 

SAfcbante 


Da‘’tiop. n.f. [of unknown etymology. ] 


A tuft, or clump: not in ufe. 
Of barley the fineft and greeneft ye find, 
Leave ftanding in dallops till time ye do bind. 
Tuffere 


To DA’LLY. v. n. [ dollen, Dutch, to 


trifle. } 


1. To trifle; to play the fool; to amufe 


one’s felf with idle play; to lofe time 
in trifles ; to procraftinate idly. 
‘Take up thy mafer: 
If thou fhould? dally half an hour, his life, 
With thine, and all that offer to defend him, 
Stand in atiured lofs. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
He Icft his cur, and laying hold 
Upon his arms, with courage bold 
Cricd out, "tis now no time to dally, 
The enemy begin to rally. Hudibras. 
We have trifled too long already: it is mad- 
nefs to dally any longer, when pur fouls are at 
ftake. Calamy's Scrmors. 
One hundred. thoufand pounds muit be raifed 5 
for there is no dallying with hunger. Swift. 


2. To exchange careffes ; to play the wan- 


ton ; to fondle. 
He is not iolling on a lewd love bed, 
But on his knees at meditation ; 
Not da/lying with a brace of courtezans, 
Put meditating with two deep divines. Shake/pearee 


3. To fport ; to play ; to frolick. 


She her airie buildeth in the cedas’s top, 
And dajizes with the wind, and {corns the fun. 
Shakefpeare. 


4. To delay. 


They that would not be reformed by that cor- 
rection, wherein he dallied with them, fhall fecl a 
judgment worthy of God. Wifdom, xii. 26. 


To Da’tiy. v. a. To put off ; to delay ; 


to.amufe till a proper opportunity. 

He fet down to perform feivice, not by the 
hazard of one fet battle, but by dallying off the 
time with often fkirmibhes. Knolles’s Hiflory. 


Dam. n. fe [from dame, which formerly. 


fignified mother. Had Nero never been 
an emperour, fbulde never his dame have 


be flaine. Chaucer. | 
1. The 


DAM 


3. The mother: ufed of beafts, or other 
animals not human. 

The dam runs lowing up and down, 
Looking the way her harmicfs young one went, 
And can do nought but wal her darling dfs. 

Shakefpeare. 
Mother, fays a fick kite, let me have your 
prayers—Alas, my child, fays the dam, which of 
the zods thall I go to? L’Effrange. 
Birds bring but one morfel of meat at a time, 
and have not fewer, it may be, than feven or 
eight young in the neft together, which, at the re- 
turn of their daums, do ali ac once, with equal greedi- 
nefs, hold up their heads and gape. Ray. 
2. Ahuman mother, in contempt or de- 
teftation. ; 

This brat is none of mine 5 

It is the iffue of Polixena: 
Hence with it, and, together with the dam, 
Commit them to the fire. Sbakefpe Winter's Tale. 
Dam. n. f. [dam, Dutch.] A mole or bank 
to confine water. 
As when the fea breaks o'er its bounds, 
And overflows the level grounds, 
Thofe banks and dums, that like a skreen 
Did keep it out, now keep it ine Hudibras. 
Not with fo fierce a rage the foaming flood 
Roars, when he finds his rapid courle withitood ; 
Bears down the dams, with unrefitted {way, 
and {weeps the cattle and the cuts, away. Dryden. 
Let loofe the reins to all your wat'ry ftore, 
Bear down the dams, and open every door. Dryden. 
The infide of the dam muft be very fmooth 
and ftreight; and if it is made very floping on 


each fide, it isthe better. Mertimer’s Hufbandry. | 


To DAM. v. a. [dbemman, fonedemman, 
Sax. dammen, Dutch. | 
1. To confine, or hut up, water by moles 
or dams. 
Til have the current in this place damm'd up; 
And here the {mug md filver Trent hall run 
In a newchasncel, fair and evenly. Shak. Hen. VI. 
Home 1 would g9, 
But that my doors are hateful-to my eyes, 
Fill’d and damm'd up with gaping) creditors, 
Watchful as fowlers when their game will fpring. 
Otway. 
Boggy lands are fed by fprings, pent by a weight 
of earth, that dams in the water, and caufes it to 
{pread. Martiner. 
*Tis you muft drive that trouble from your foul ; 
As fireams, when damm'd, forget: their, ancient 


current, ; i 
And, wond'ring at their banks, in other channels 
flow. Suiith. 


2. It is ufed by Shake/peare of fire, and 
by Milton of light. 


‘The more thou damm’ it up, the more it burns. 
Sbakefpiaris 

Moon ! if your influence be quite damm'd up 
With black ufurping milts, fome gentle tapes, 
Though a ruth-candle from the wicker holc 
Of fome'clay habitation, vit us 
With thy long levell‘d rule of ftreaming l ght” 

Mistcn. 
DA’MAGE. a. /. [domage, French.] 
1. Mifchief ; hurt; detriment. 

Grof: errours and abfurdities many commit for 
want ofa friend to tell them of them, tothe great 
damage both of thcir fame and fortune. _ Bacon. 

Such as were fent- fromsthence did commonly 
do more hurt and damage to the English fubjccts 
than to the Irith enemics, by their cun.inuzl cefs 
and extortion. Davies. 

Fiz repuifed the enemy very much to their da- 
mage. Clarendon. 

2. Lofs; mifchief fufered. 
His heart exalts him in the harm 

Already done, to have difpeopled heav'n, 

My damage fondly deem'd! Milton. 

4. The value of mifchief done. 

They believed that they were not able, though 

they fhould be willing to fell all they have in 


ç. [In law.] Any hurt or hindrance that 


DA™M 


Ireland, to pay the damages which had been fuf- 
tained by the war. Clarendon. 


4. Reparation of damage ; retribution. 


The bithop demanded rettitution of the fpoils 
taken by the Scots, or damages for the fame. 


Bacon. 

Tell me whether, upon:exhibiting the feveral 

particulars which I have related to you, I may 
not fue her for damages in a court of juttice. 


Addifon. 


a man taketh in his eftate. In the com- 
mon law it particularly fignifies a part 
of what the. jurors be to enquire of; 
for, after verdiét given of the principal 
caufe, they are likewife afked their con- 
fciences touching colts, which are the 
charges of fuit, and damages, which 
contain the hindrance which the plain- 
tif or demandant hath fuffered, by 
means of the wrong done him by, the 
defendant or tenant. Cowell. 

When the judge had uwarded due damages to a 
perfon into whofe field a neighbour's oxen. had 
broke, it is reported, that he reverfed his own 
fentence, when, he heard that the oxen, which 
had done this mifchief, were his own. -b Watts, 

To Da’mMacet. v.a. [from the noun.) To 
mifchief ; to injure ; ‘to impair ;. ‘to 
hurt ; to harm. | 

I confider time. as, an’ immenfe occan, “into 
which many noble authors are entirely fwallowed 
uf, many very much fhattered and damaged, fome 
quite disjointed and broken into-picces.  Addifon. 

To DAMAGE. wv. ne To take damage, or 
be damaged. | i 

Da’MaGEABLEs adj. [from damage.] 

1. Sufceptible of hurt : as, damageabl 
goods. ) 

z. Mifchievous ; pernicious. 

Obfcene and immodett talk’ iz offenfive to the 
purity of God, damageable and ‘infe€tious to the 
innocence of our neighbours, and rnoit pernicious 
to ourfelves. 

DA MASCENE., z. fe (damafcenus, from 
Damafcus.]. A {mall plum ; a damfon, 
as it is now fpoken. 

In April follow the cherry tree in bloffom, the 


damafccne and plum trees in bloffom, and the white 
tho-n in leaf. Bacon. 


In fruits the white.commoanly is meaner,.as, in 
pear plums and damu/cenes ; and the choiceft plums 
are black. »Bacen. 

DA’MASK,. nef) [damasquin, F ro dama/- 
chino, ltal. trom. D:ima/eus. } 

1. Linen or filk’°woven* in a manner in- 
vented at Dawiafcus, by which part, by 
a various direction.of the threads, ex- 
hibits flowers or other forms. | 

Not any weaver which his work doth baan 
In diaper,’ damafk por in Jyne. Spenfer. 

Wipe your thoes, for want of a clout, with a) 
damafk napkin. Swift's Rules to Servants.| 

2. It is ufed for red colour in Fairfax, 
from the damak rofe. i 
And for fome deale perplexed was her fpirit, 
Her damafk late, now chang’d to puiet white. ~] 
| Fairfax. 
To Da mask. vi a. [fromthe noun.] | 
1. ‘To form flowers upon {tuffs. 
2. To variegate ; to diverlify. 
They fat recline 
On the foft downy bank, dumafk'd with flowers. 


Milton. 
Around him dance the rofy hours, 

And dumafking the ground with flow'rs, 

With ambicnt tweets perfume the marne | Fenicn. 


DAM 


. To adorn . fteel-work with figures : 
practifed, I fuppofe, firt at Damafcus. 
DamMask-PLuM. See Prum. 


Damask-rose. 2. /. The rofe.of Damaf- 
cus; a red rofe. See Ross, 

Damafk-rojes have not been known in England 

above one hundscd years, and now are fo'common. | 


Bacon. 
No gradual bloom.is wanting from the bud; 
Nor broad carnations, nor gay {potted pinks, 
Nor, fhower'd from ev'ry buth, the dumafk-rofes 
Thom/on. 
Da’MASKENING. n. f. [from dama/quiner, 


Fr.) ‘Phe art or aét of adorning iron or 


fteel, by making. incifions, and. filling 
them’ up with gold or filver wire: ufed 
in enriching the blades of {words, ‘and 
locks of piftols. Chambers. 


DAME. n»n. /._ [ dame, French; dama, 
Spanih. ] 2 

1. A lady; the old title of honour to wo- 
men. 

The word dame originally fignitied a miftrefs 
of a family, who was.a lady; and it is ufed fill 
in the Englith law to fignity a lady: but in com- 
mon ule, now-a-days, it reprefentsia farmer's wifes 
or a miftrefs of a family of the lower sank in the 
country. Warts's Logicky 

Blefs you, fair dame! I am not to you known, 
Though in your ftate of honour I am perfect. -1 

Shakéfpeare. 
Not-all tnefe lords do vex me half fo much 
As that proud dame, the lord protetor’s wite. 
Die pV Shakefpeares 
Shut your mouth, dame\!\ | Shakefps King Lear. 
Sov'reign of creaturcs, univerfal deme. Milton. 
2. Its {till ufed in poetry for women of 
rank. S 2% 282! f 
His father Faunus; aLaurentian dame 


His mother, fair Marica was her name. Dryden. 
Who would not repeat that blifs, . 

And frequent fight of fuch a dame i$ 

Buy with.the hazard ofshis fame ?, ., Waller. 


3-Mittrefs of a low family.) 

They. kilied the poor cock 5) for; fay they, if it 
were not for his waking our dame, the would not 
wake us. L’Eftrangee 

4. Woman in general. 

We've willing dames enough; there cannot. be 
That valcure in you, to devour fo many ' 
As will to greatnefs dedicate themfelves. Shakz/p. 

Dames-vioteT. n. J> A plant, called 
‘alfo'queen’s pilty flower. Miller. 

To DAMN... v. a, (damno, Latin.] yp 

1. To doom to eternal torments in a fu- 
ture itate. ` gy tort y 

It is moft_necefary, that tie church, by, doc- 
trine, and.decree, do dorin and fend to hell for ever 
thofe fas and opinions. | Bacon. 

z..To procure or caufe to be eternally 
conde:aned. bel l ay 
«That which*he continues) ignorant’ of Shaving 
done the utmatt lying ‘in his power thatthe) migat 
not'be ignorant of ity, (hall not dama him. 
Sduth's Sermense 


3- To condemn. , 
His own impartial thought 
Will damn, and confcicnce will record the fadir. 

Dryden. 
4..To hoot or hifs any publick perform- 

ance ; to explode. apit 
They damn themfelves, nor will my mufe de- 

{cend 
To clap with fuch who'fools and knayes commend. 
Dryden. 
For the great dons of wit, 

Phebus g ves them full privilege alone 
To damn all others, and cry up their own. Dryd. 
You are fo good a critick, that it is the greatett 
happinefs of the modern poets, that you enog 
car 


1 Tu 


r DAM 


~ hear their works; and, next, that you are not fo! 


arrant a critick as to damn them, like the reft, 
without hearing. Pope. 
DA MNABLE. igj: [from damn.] 
1. Deferving dainnation ; juftly doomed 
to never-ending punifhment. 
` It gives him occafion of labouring with greater 
earneitnefs elfewhere, to entangle unwary minds 
with the {nares of his damnable opinion. Hooker. 
He's a creature unprepar'd, unmeet for death ; 
And to tranfport him in the mind he is 
Were damnabie. Sbakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 
As he does not reckon every fchifm of a damn- 
able nature, fo he is far from clofing with the new 
_ opinion of thofe who mzke it no crime. Swift. 
2. It is fometimes indecently ufed in a 
low and ludicrous fenfe; odious; perni- 


cious. 

O thou damnable fellow! did not I pluck thee 
by the nofe fur thy fpeeches ? 

Skake/peare's Mealure for Meafure. 

DAMNABLY. adv. [from damnable, } 

1. In fuch a manner as to incur eterna! 
punifhment; fo as to be excluded from 
mercy. 

We will propofe the queftion, whether thofe 
who hold the fundamentals of faith may deny 
Chrift damrably, in reipe&t of thole coniequences 
that arife from them ? South's Sermons. 

2. It is indecently ufed in a ludicrous 


fenfe; odioufly; hatefully. 
The more fwects they beftowed upon them, the 
more damnably their conterves tunk. Dennis. 
Damna TION. x. f. [from damn.] Exclu: 
fion trom divine mercy ; condemnation 


to eternal punifhment. 

He that hath been affrighted with the fears of 
hell, or remembers how often he hath been {pared 
from an horrible damnation, will not be ready to 
ftrangle his brother for a trifle. 

Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 
Now mince the fin, 

And mollify damnation with a phrafe: 

Say you confented not to Sancho's death, 

But barely not forbade it. Dryden. 
Da°mnatory. adj. [from damnatorius.] 

Containing a fentence ‘of condemnation. 
Da’unen. part. adj. [from damn.) Hate- 

ful ; deteftable ; abhorred ; abominable. 

Not in the legions 

Of horrid hell can come a devil mare damn'd 

In evils to top Macbeth. Shate/peare’s Macbeth. 

Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 
A couch for luxury and damned ince ft. 

Sbakef/pcare’s Hamlet. 
But, oh ! what damned minutes tells he o'er, 
Wiio doats, yet doubts; fisfpects, yet itrongly loves, 
Shake/peare, 
Dare not 
To brand the fpotlefs virtue of my prince 
With faliehoods of moft bafe and damn'd contriv- 
ance. Rawe. 
Damni’ric. adj. [fromdamnify.] Procur- 
ing lofs; miichievons. 
To Da NIFY. v.a, 
tio.]- 
1. To cndamage ; to injure; to caufe lofs 
to any, | 

He, wio has fuffered the damage, has aright 
to demand in his own name, and he alone can 
remit, fatisfaétion: the dammnified perfon has the 
power of appropriating the guods or fervice of the 
offender, by right of felf-prefervation. Locke. 

z. To hurt; to impair. 
When now he faw himfelf fo frefhly rear, 
As if late fight had nought him damnified, 
He was difmay'd, and “gan hia fate to fear. 
Fairy Queen. 
Da'Mnincness, n. f [from damning.) 
Tendency to procure damnation, 


VoL. I, 


[from damnifico, La- 


DAM 


He may vow never to return to thofe fins which 
he hath had fuch experience of, for the emptinefs 
and damningnefs of pee and fo think himfelf a 
complete penitent. Hammond. 

Damp. adj. [dampe, Dutch.] 
1. Moift; inclining to wet; not com- 
pletely dry; foggy. 

She faid no more: the trembling Trojans hear, 
O’eripread with a damp {weat ar:d holy fear. Dryd. 

2. Dejeéted; funk; depreffed. 

All thefe and more came flocking, but with looks 
Downcatt and damp: vet fuch wherein appear'd 
Obfcure fome glimpfe of joy. Milten. 


DAMP. n. J 
1. Fog; moift air; moiĝfure. 
Night; not now, as ere man fell, 
Wholefom, and cool, and mild ; but with black air 
Accompanied, with damps and dreadful gloom. 
Tilton 
A rift there was, which from the mountain's 
height 
Convey’d a glimmering and malignant light ; 
A breathing-place to draw the damps away, 
A twilight of an intercepted day. Dryden. 
z. A noxious vapour exhaled from the 


earth. 

The heat of the fun, in the hotter feafons, pene- 
trating the exterior parts of the earth, excites thofe 
mineral exhalations in fubterraneous caverns, which 
are called damps: thefe feldom happen but in the 
fummer-time ; when, the hotter the weather is, the 
more frequent are the damps. Wocdward. 

3- Dejection ; depreffion of fpirit ; cloud 
of the mind. 

Adam, by this from the cold fudden damp 
Recov'ring, and his fcatrer’d fpirits return'd, 

To Michael thus his humble words addrefs’d. 
Milton. 

His name ftrucle every where fo greata damp, 
As Archimedes through the Roman camp. Roc. 

Ev’n now, while thus I ftand blef in thy pre- 

fence, 
A fecret damp of grief eomes o'er my thoughts. 
Addifon, 

An eternal ftate he knows and confeftes that 
he has made no provifion for, that he is undone 
for ever: a profpect enough to caft a damp over 
his fprightlieft hours. Rogers. 

This commendable refentmentagaintt me, ftrikes 
a damp upon that fpirit in all ranks and corpora- 
tions of men. Swift. 

To Dame. v.a. [from the noun. ] 

t. To wet; tomoitten; to make humid. 

z. To deprefs; to dejeét; to chill 3 to 
dull. 

The very lof of one pleafure is enough to damp 
the relith of another. L'Efirange. 

Dread of death hangs over the mere natural man, 
and, like the hand-writing on the wall, damps all 
his jollity. Atterbury. 

It would be enough to damp their warmth in 
fuch purfuits, if they could once reflect, that in 
fuch courfe they wi!l be fure to run upon the very 
rock they, mean to avoid. Swift. 

3- Toweaken ; toabate; to hebetate ; to 


difcourage. 
A {oft body damperb the found much more than 
a hard. Bacon. 


4. Tohebetate; to abate motion; to dif- 


courage ; to dull. 

Ufury dulls and dampt all induMries, improve- 
ments, and new inventions, wherein money would 
be ftirring, if it were not for this flug. Baccn. 

Unlejs an age too late, or cold 

Climate, or years, damp my intended wing 
Deprefs'd. Milten. 
Da’mpisuness. n. /. [from damp.) Ten- 


dency to wetnefs ; fogginefs; moifture. 
It.hath been ufed by iome, with great fuccefs 
to make their walls thick ¿sand to put a lay of 
chalk between the bricks, to take away all damp- 
ifhnes, Bacon. 


DAWN 


Da’mpness. 2. f [from dastp.] Moifture ; 
fogginefs. 

Nor need they fear the dampnefs of the fky 
Should flag their wings, and hinder them to fly; 
"Twas only water thrown on fails too dry. Dryd. 

By ftacks they often have very great lofs, by the 
damprsfs of the ground, which rots and fpoils it. 

2 . Mortimer. 

Dampy. adj. [from damp.] Dejected ; 
gloomy ; forrowful. 

The lords did difpel dampy thoughts, which the 
remembrance of his uncle might raife, by applying 
him with exercifes ar.d difports. Hayward. 

DAMSEL. 2. fı [damoifelle, French. ] 

1. A young gentlewoman; a young wo- 
man of diitinétion: now only ufed in 
verte. 

Kneeling, I my fervant’s {miles implore, 
And one mad dem/el dares difpute my pow'r. Priore 
z. An attendant of the better rank. 
With her train of damfels the was gone 
In fhady walks, the fcorching heat to fhun. Dryd. 

3 A wench; a country lafs. 

The clowns are whorematfters, and the damfels 
with child. Gay. 


Damson. x. /. [corruptly from damaf-` 


cene.) A fmall black plum. SeeDa- 
MASCENE. 
My wife defir'd fome damfons, 
And made me climb with danger of mylife. Shak. 
Dan. n. f. [from dominus, as now don in 
Spanifh ; and donna, Italian, from do- 
mina.) The old term of honour for 
men, as we now fay Mafter. I know 
not that it was ever ufed in profe, and 
imagine it to have been rather of ludi- 
crous import. 
Dan Chaucer well of Englifh undefiled. Doug/a/s. 
This whimpled, whining, purblind, wayward 
0 
This rte R giant dwarf, dan Cupid. Shak. 
Dick, if this ftory pleafeth thee, 


Pray thank dan Pope, who told it me. i 
Prior’s Alma. 


Yo DANCE. v. n. [danfer, Fr. dançar, 
Span. as fome think from tanza, Ara- 
bick, a dance ; as Junius, who loves to 
derive from Greek, thinks, from %- 
mois] To move in meafure ; to move 
with fteps correfpondent to the found of 


inftruments. 
What fay you to young Mr. Fenton? He capers, 
he dances, he has eyes of youth, he writes veries. 


Shake/pcares 


To Dance Attendance. v. ne To wait 
with {upplenefs and obfequioufnefs. 


Ien are fooner weary to dance attendance at the 
gates of foreign lords, than to tarry the good lei- 
{ure of their own magiftrates. Raleigh's Effayse 

It upbraids you, 
To let your father’s friend, for three long months, 
Thus dance attendance for a word of audience. 
Dryden. 
To Dance... a. To make to dance; to 


put into a lively motion. 
Thy grandfire lov’d thee well ; 
Many a time he danc’d thee on hisknee. Shakcfp. 
That I fee thee here, 
Thou noble thing ! more dances my rapt’ heart, 
Than when I firt my wedded miftrefs faw 
Beitride my threfhold.  Shakefpeare’s Coriplanus. 
In pettilences, the malignity of the infecting 
vapour danceth the principal {pirits. oBacome 
Dance. n. /. [from the verb.] A motion 
of one or many in concert, regulated by 
mufick. 
Our dance of cuftom, round about the oak of 
Herne the hunter. ty MW. of sit g 
e 
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DAN 


The honourableft part of talk is to give the oc- 
cafion, and again to moderate and pafs tw fome- 
what elfe; for then a man leads the dunce. 

Bacon. 

But you perhaps expeét a modifh feat, 

With am'‘rous fongs and wanton dances grac’d. 
Dryden. 
Da’ncers n. f. [from dance.] One that 


practifes the art of dancing. 
He at Philipp: kept 
His (word e’en like a dancer, while 1 ftrook 
The lean and wrinkled Caffius. Shake/peare. 
Muficians and dancers! take fome truce 
With thete your pleafing labours; for great ufe 
As much wearinefs as perfection brings. Donne. 
The earl was fo far from being a good dancer, 
that he was no graccfui goer. Wetton. 
Ic is a ufual praétice for our funambulours, or 
dan-ers on the sope, to attempt fomewhat like to 
fying. Wilkins. 
He, perfeét dancer! climbs the rope, 
And balances your fear and hope. Prior. 
Nature, I thought, perform`d too mean a part, 
Forming her movements to the rules of art ; 
And, vex‘d, F found that the mufician’s hand 
Had o'er the dancer's mind too great command. 
Prior. 
DA'NCINGMASTER. 2.f. [dance and maf- 


ter.) One who teaches the art of danc- 


ing. 
‘The apes were taught their apes tricks by a 
dancingmofter. L'Eftrange. 


The legs of a dancingmaffer, and the fingers of 
a mufician, fall, as it were, naturally, without 
thought or pains, into regular and admirable mo- 
tions. Locke on Underfianding. 

DANCINGSCHOOL, n. f- [ dancing and 
fehool.| ‘The {chool where the art of 
dancing is taught. 

They bid us to the Englith dancing [chools, 

And teach lavoltas high, and {wift courantos ; 
Saying our grace is only in our heels. Shake/peare. 
A certain Egyptian king endowed a dancing- 
School for the inftitution of apes of quality. 
L’Eftrange. 
Danverron, n. f. [dent de lion, French. } 
‘The name of a plant. 

It agrees in all refpe&s with the hawkwecd, but 
only in its having a fingle naked ftalk, with one 
flower upon the top. Miller. 

For cowflips fweet, let dandelions {pread ; 

For Blourelinda, blithfome maid, is dead ! 
: , Gay's Paftcrals. 
IDA'NDIPRAT. n. f. [dandin, French.) A 
little fellow; an urchin: a word*ufed 
fometimes in fondnefs, fometimes in 
contempt. 
Js DANDLE. v. a. [dandelen, Dutch.] 
1. To fhake a child on the knee, or in 
the hands, to pleafe and quiet him. 

Then fhall ye fuck, and fhall be born upon her 
fides, and be dusdled upon her knees. Tfaiab. 

Thy little-brethren, which, like fairy fprights, 
Of fkip into our chamber thofe fweet nights, 
And, kifs'd and dandled on thy father’s knee, 

_. Were brib'd next day to tell Wiha they did fee. 
Denne. 
+ Courts are but fuperficial fehools 
To danlle iools. Bacon. 
Sporting the lion ramp’d, and in his paw 
«)'Dardled the kid. Milton. 
Motion occafions feep, as we find by the com- 
+ mon’ ule of rocking froward children in cradles, or 
dandling them in their nurfes ar mse Temple. 
z2 To- fondle ; to treat like a child. 
È Their child fhall be advanc`d, 
And be received for the emperor's heir ; 
And let the emperor dandle him for his owne Shak. 

They have put me in a filk gown, and a gaudy 
fool's cap; I am afhamed to be dandled thus, and 
caonct lvok_in the glafs without blufhing, to fee 
myfer turned inw fuch a Little pretty matter. 


Jddifon’s Guardian. 


DA NEWORT. 2. f. 


DAN 


3. To delay; to procraftinate ; to protraét 


by trifles: not in ufe. 

Captains do fo dandie their doings, and dally 
in the fervice, as if they would not have the enemy 
fubdued. 


l Spenfer. 
Da’noier. x. f [from dandle.] He that 


dandles or fondles children. 


Da’norurr. n. /. [often written dendriff, 


from zan, the itch, and dpor, fordid, 
filthy.) Scabs in the head; fcurf at the 
roots of the hair. 

A fpecies of elder; 
called alfo dwart-elder, or wailwort. 


DA’NGER, 2. /. (danger, Fr. of uncertain 


derivation. Skinner derives it from dam- 
num, Menage from angaria, Minfhew 
from á»x©®, death, to which Junius 
feems inclined.}] Rifque; hazard; 
eril. 
They that fail on the fea, tell of the danger. 
Eccluse xliii. 24. 
Our craft is in danger to be fet at nought. 
AEs, Xe 276 
He hath writ this to feel my affection to your 
honour, and to no other pretence of danger. 
Shake/pearee 
More danger now from man alone we find, 
Than from the rocks, the billows, and the wind. 
Waller. 


To Da’nceR. wv. a. [from the noun.) To 


put in hazard; to endanger. 

Pompey’s fon ftands up 
For the main foldier; whofe quality going on, 
The fides o` th’ world may danger.  Shake/peare. 


Da‘’NGERLESS. adj. [from danger.] With- 


out hazard; without rifque; exempt 
from danger. 

He fhewed no lefs magnanimity in dangerle/s 
defpifing, than others in dangerous affecting, the 
multiplying of kingdoms. Sidney. 


Da’xncerous. adj. [from danger.] Ha- 


zardous ; perilous ; full of danger. 
A man of an ill tongue is dangerous in his city. 
Ecclus. ix. 
All men counfel me to take away thy life, like- 
ly to bring forth nothing but dungerows and wicked 
effects. Sidney. 
Already we have conquer’d half the war, 
And the lefs dangerous part is left behind. Dryden. 


Da’NGEROUSLY. adu. [from dangerous. | 


Hazardoufly ; periloufly ; with danger. 
But for your fon, believe it, oh believe it, 

Mott dang*roufly you have with him prevai'd, 

If not moft mortal to him.  Sbake/p. Coriolanus. 

A fort of naughty perfons 
Have prattis’d dangeroufly againit your ftate, 
Dealing with witches and with conjurors. 
Shake/peare. 

It is juft with God to permit thofe, which 

think they ftand fo furely, to fall moft danger- 

oufly. Hammond on Fundamentals. 
Plutarch fays, Telefilla, a noble lady, being 

dangeroufly fick, was advifed to apply her mind to 

poetry. Peacham. 
If it were fo, which but to think were pride, 

My conftant love would dangeroufly be tried. Dryd. 


Da’nGEROUSNESS. n. /. [from dangerous. 
S 


Danger; hazard; peril. 

I thall not need to mind you of judging of the 
dangeroufncfs of difeates, by the noblenefs of the 
part afiedtcd. Beyle. 


To DANGLE. v. n[ from kang, accord- 


ing to Skinner : as, hang, hangle, dangle.) 


1. To hang loofe and quivering. 


Go, bind thou up yon dangiing apricocks. Shak. 
He'd rather on a gibbet dang/:, 

Than mifs his dear delight to wrangles. Hudibras. 
Codrus had but one bed 3 fo fhort, to boot, 
That bis thort wife's hoast legs hung dangling out. 

Dryden. 


DAP 


With dangling handshe ftrokes th imperial robes 
And with a cuckold's air commands the globe. 
Smithe 
But have you not with’thought beheld 
The fword hang dangling o'er the fhield? Prior, 


2. Tohang upon any one ; to be an hum- 


ble, ufelefs, harmlefs follower. n 

The prefbyterians, asd other fanaticks that 
dangie after them, are well inclined to pull down 
the prefent eftablifiment. Swifts 


Dancer. n. f. [from dangle.] A man 


that hangs about women only to waite 
time. 


A dangler is of neither fex. Ralpb. 


DANK. adj. [from tuxcken, Germ. Skin- 


ner.) Damp; humid; moit; wet. 
He her the maiden ficeping found 
On the dank and dirty ground. 
Yet oft they quit 
The dank, and rifing on ftiff pinions tour 
The mid aereal fky. 
Through each thicket, dank or dry, 
Like a black mift, low creeping, he held on 
His midnight fearch. Milton. 
Now that the fields are dunk, and ways are mire, 
Where thall we fometimes meet, and by the fire 
Help watte a fullen day ? Milton. 
By the rufhy-fringed bank, 
Where grows the willow and the ofier dank, 
My fliding chariot ftays. Milton. 
Me, in my vow'd 
Piéture, the facred wall declares t' have hung 
My dank and drooping weeds 
To the ftern god of fea. Milton. 
To wath the fkins of beafts and fowls berewith, 
would keep them from growing dank in moit 
weather. Grewe 


Shakefpearte 


Milton. 


Da’nxisu. adj. Somewhat dank. 


They bound me, bore me thence, — 
And in a dark and denki/b vault at home 
There left me. Shakefpeare. 


To Dap. v. n. [corrupted from 47p.] To 


let fall gently into the water: a word, 
I believe, only ufed by anglers. 

> have taught him how to catch a chub, by 
dapping with a grafshopper. Walton. 


Dara'TicaL. adj. [from dapaticus, Lat.] 


Sumptuous in cheer. Bailey. 


DA’PPER. adj. (dapper, Dutch.] Little 


and ative ; lively without bulk. It is 


ufually fpoken in contempt. 
And on the tawny fands and fhelves, 
Trip the pert fairiesand the dapper elves. Milton. 
A pert dapper {park of a magpye fancied the 
birds would never be governed till himfelf fhould 
fit at the helt. L'Efirange. 


Da’prerLinc. n.f. [from dapper.) A 


dwarf; a dandiprat. Ainfwortk. 


DA’PPLE. adj. [from apple ; as pommelé. | 


Marked with various colours; varie- 
gated ; ftreaked ; imbricated: it is ufed 
chiefly of animals. 

My country neighbours do not find itimpoffible 
to think of a lame horfe, till they have run over 
all beings that are, and then pitch on dapple. Locke. 


To Da’rrce. v.a. [from the adjective. ] 


To ftreak; to vary; to diverfify with 
colours. $ 
But under him a grey feed did he wield, , 
Whofe fides with dappled circles were endight. 
Spon ere 
The gentle day 
Dapples the drowfy eait with {pots of grey. Shak. 
Horfes that are dappled turn white; and old 
{quirrels turn grifly. Bacon. 
The lark begins his flight, 
From his watch-tower in the fkies, 
Till the dappled dawn doth rife. 
The dappled pink, and blufhing rofe, 
Deck my charming Chloe's haire. Te 
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DAR 


The gods, to curfe Pamela with her pray're, 
Gave the gilt coach and dappled Flanders mares, 


Pope. 

Dar. 22. f- Afifh found in the Severn. 

Dacre Baileys, Darf is the fame with 
Dace. 

Yo DARE. v. n. pret. I durft; the pre- 
terite Z dared belongs to the active dare ; 
part. I have dared. [deannan, Saxon; 
derren, Dutch.] To have courage for 
any purpofe ; not to be afraid ; to ad- 
venture; to be adventurous. 

Darefi thou be as good as thy word now ?— 


Why, Hal, thou knoweft, as thou art but a man, 
I dare ; but, as thou art a prince, I fear thce.’ 


Shakefpeare. 


I dare do all that may become a man; 
Who dares do more, is none. Stakefpcare. 
They are both hanged ; and fo would this be, 
if he durf fteal any thing adventuroufly. Shak. 
Neither of them was of that temper as to dare 
any dangerous fact. Haywood. 
The father bore it with undaanted foul, 
Like one who durf his deftiny controul. Dryden. 
Deliberate and well-weighed courage knows both 
to be cautious and to dare, as occation offers. 
Dryden. 
We dare not build much upon fuch a notion or 
dogtrine, till it be very fully examined. Wares. 
Yo Dare. v. a. pret. I dared, not I durf. 
To challenge ; to defy. 
I never in my life 
Did hear a challenge urg’d more modeftly, 
Unlefs a brother fhould a brother dare 
To gentle exercife and proofofarms. Sbake/p. 
Here fhe ftands : 
Take but poffeffion of her with a touch; 
I dare thee but to breathe upon my love. Sbakefp. 
He had many days come half feas over; and 
fometimes paffing further, came and lay at the 
mouth of the harbour, daring them to fight. Krolles. 
Mafters of the arts of policy thought that they 
might even defy and dare Providence to the face. 
South. 
All cold, but in her breaft, I will defpife ; 
And dare all heat but that in Celia’s eyes. 
Rofccmmon. 
Time! 1 dare thee to difcover 
Such a youth, and fuch a lover. Dryden. 
Prefumptuous wretch! with mortal art to dare 
Immortal power, and brave the thunderer. Granv. 
Yo Dare Larks. To catch them by means 


of a looking-glafs, or by keeping a bird” 


of prey hoveridg aloft, which keeps them 
in amaze till caught ; to amaze. 

Shrimps are dipped up in thallow water with 
little round nets, not much unlike that which is 
ufed for daring larks. ; Carew. 

As larks lie dar'd to thun the hobby's flight. 

Dryden. 

Dare. x. J. [from the verb.] Defiance; 

challenge. 

Sextus Pompeius 

Hath given the dare to Czfar, and commands 

‘The empire of the fea. Shakefpeare. 
Dare. x. f. A {mall fith, the fame with 

dace, Leucifcus. 
Da’rerur. adj. (dare and full.) Full of 

defiance : not in ufe. 

We might have met them dareful, beard to 

beard, 
And beat them backward home. Shakefpeare. 
Darinc. adj. [from dare.] Bold; ad- 
ventarous ; fearlefs ; courageous ; intre- 
pid; brave; ftout. 

The laft Georgick has many metaphors, bat 
not fo daring as this; for human paffions may be 
more naturally afcrived to a bee than to an inani- 
mate plant. Adidifon. 

“ ‘The long too daring, and the theme too great. 
Prisr. 


DAR 
Grieve not, O daring prince, that noble heart, 
Ce 
Da’ritncuy. adv. [from daring. } Boldly; 
courageoully ; fearlefsly ; impudently ; 
outrageoufly. 
Some of the great principles of religion are every 
day openly and daringly attacked from the prefs. 
Atterbury. 
Your brother, fir'd with his fuccefs, 
Too daringly upon the foe did prefs. Halifax. 
Da’ainGness. m f. (from daring.] Bold- 
nefs. 
DARK. adj. [deonc, Saxon. ] 
1, Not light ; wanting light. 
sla es his fon, who keeps him company, 


embrace the fate of that dark hour. bak. 
hile we converfe with her, we mark 
No want of day, nor think it dark. 
zZ.. Not of a fhowy or vivid colour. 
It the plague be fomewhat dark, and the plague 
fpread not in the fkin, the priest shall pronounce 
him clean, Leviticus. 
In Mufcovy the generality of the people are 
more inclined to have dark coloured hair than 
flaxen. Boyle. 
3. Blind ; without the enjoyment of ligàs. 
Thou wretched daughter of a dark old man, 
Condu& my weary fteps. Dryden ard Lee's Ocdipus. 
4. Opake ; not tranfparent: as, lead is a 
dark body. 
5+ Obfcure; not perfpicuous. 
' What may feem dark at the firft, will after- 
wards be found more plain. Hooker. 
biean time we thall exprefs our darker purpole. 
Shakefpeare. 
6. Not enlightened by knowledge; igno- 
rant. 
The age, wherein he Jiv’d, was dark; but he 
Could not want fight, who taught the world to fee. 
Denbam. 


Waller. 


7. Gloomy ; not cheerful. 

All men of dark tempers, according to their 
degree of melancholy or enthufafm, may find 
convents fitted to their humours. Addifor on Italy. 

Dark. z. f. 


1. Darknefs ; obfcurity ; want of light. 
Come, thick night, 
And pall thee in the dunneft fmoke of hell, 
That my keen knife fee not the wound it makes ; 
Nor heav'n peep through the blanket of the dark, 
To cry, hold, hold ! Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 
Cloud and ever-during dark 

Surrounds me! from the chearful ways of men 
Cut off. Milton. 

Whereas feeing requires light, and a free me- 
dium, and a right line to the objeéts, we can hear 
in the dark immured, and by curve lines. Helder. 

z. Obfcurity ; condition of one unknown. 

All he fays of himielf js, that he is an obfcure 
perlon; one, l fuppofe he means, that is in the 
dark. Atterbury. 

3. Want of knowledge. 

Till we ourfelves perceive by our own under- 
standings, we are as much in the dark, and as void 
of knowledge, as before. Locke. 

To Dark. v.a. [from the noun.] To 
darken ; to obfcure: obfolete.' 

Fair when that cloud of pride, which oft doth 

dark 
Her goudly light, with fmiles the drives away. 


Spenjer. 
To DARKEN, wv. a. [from dark.] 
te To make dark ; to deprive of light. 
Black with furrounding foretts then it tood, 
That hung above, and darken'd all the flood. 
Addijon. 
Whether the darten’d room to mufe invite, 
Or whiften"d wall provoke the fkew’r to write. 
Pope. 
2. To cloud; to perplex. 
Such was his wildom, that his confidence did 


DAR 
feldom darken his forchght, efpecially in things 
near hand. Bacon. 
3. To foul; to fully. 
The luts and paffions of men do fully and 
darken their minds, even by a natural influence. 
Ti'lotjona 
To DARKEN. v. n, To grow dark. 
Da’axtince. [a participle, as it feems, 
from darkle, which. yet I have never” 
found ; or perhaps a kind of diminutive 
from dark, as young, youngling.] Being 
in the dark ; being without light: `a 
word merely poetical. 
O, wilt thou darkiing leave me? do not fo. ` 
: Shake/peares 
Darkling tands 
The varying fhore o` th° world. Stake/pear2. 
The wakeful bird 
Sings darkling, and, in fhadieft covert hid, 
Tunes her nocturnai note. Milton, 
Darkling they mourn their fate,, whom Circe's 
pow'ry ; 
With words and wicked herbs, from human kind 
Had alter"d, and in brutal frapes confin'd. Dryd. 
Da’rkty. adv. [from dark.] Ina fitua- 
tion void of light; obfcurely ; blindly; 
gloomi!y ; uncertainly. 
For well you know, and can record alone, 
What fame to future times conveys but Yart'y 
down. Dryden. 
Da’r«ness. 2. f. [from dark.] 
1. Abfencg of light. 
Dar knefs was upon the face of the deep. Genc/ise 
I go whence I thall not return, even to the land 
of darknefs, and the fhadow of death. Jobe 
2. Opakenefs ; want of tranfparency. 
3. Obfcurity ; want of perfpicuity ; difi- 
cultnefs to the underftanding. 


4. Infernal gloom ; wickednefs. 
The inftruments of darkne/s tell us truths; 
Win us with honeft trifles, to betray us 
In deepeft confequence. Shakefpeares 
5+ State of being intellectually clouded ; 


ignorance ; uncertainty. 

All the light truth has, or can have, is from 
the, easi and validity of thofe proofs upon 
which it is received ; to talk of any other light 
im the underfanding, is to put ourfelves in the 
dark, or in the power of the prince of darkre/s. 

Lockea 
6. The empire of Satan ; or the Devil. 

Who hath delivered us from the power of darke 
nefs, and tranflated us into the kingdom of his 
dear Son. Coloffians. 

Da‘rKsome. adj. [from dark.] Gloomy 3x 
obfcure ; not well enlightened’; not lu- 
minous. 

He brought him thro’ a dark/ome narrow pafs 
To a broad gate. Spenfere 

And her fair eyes, like ftars that dimmed were 
With darkfome cloud, now thew their goodly beams. 

Spenler. 

You muft not look to have an image in any 
thing lightfome ; for even a face in iron, red-hot, 
will not be feen, the light confounding the frail 
diffcrences of lightfome and darkjime, which hewn 
the figure. : Bacone 

A darkfome cloud of locufts, fwarming down, 
Muft eat, and on the ground leave nothing green. 

Milton. 
He, here with us to be, 
Forfook the courts of evcrlafting day, 
And chofe with us a dar kfome houfe of mortal clay. 
f Milton. 

Miftaken blefling, which old age they call, 

*Tis a long, natty, dark/ome hofpital. Dryden. 

The darkjcme pines, that o'er yon rocks reclin’d, 
Wave high, and murmur to the hollowwind. Pope, 


Da‘arinc. adj, [deonling, Sax. diminu- 
tive of dear.} Favourite; dear; be 
302 loved ; 


DAS 
loved ; fegarded with great kindnefs 


and tendernefs. 
*Tis not, for a generous prince to countenance 
oppreffion and injuftice, even in his molt darling 
favourites. LEftrarge. 
Have acare left fome beloved notion, or fome 
darling {cience, too far prevail over your mind. 
Warts. 
Da‘ruinc. n. f A favourite ; one much 
beloved. 
Young Ferdinand they fuppofe is drown'd, 
And his and my lov’d darling. Shakelpeare. 
In Thames, the ocean’s sr England's pride, 
The pleafing emblem of his reign does glide. 
. Halifax. 
She became the darling of the princefs. Addifon. 
Jo Darn. w. a. [of uncertain original. ] 
To mend holes by imitating the texture 


of the ftuff. 
Will fhe thy linen wath, or hofen darn? Gay. 
He fpent every day ten hours in his clofet, in 
garning his ftockings, which he performed to ad- 
miration. Swift. 


Da’rne. n. f. [lolium.] Aweed growing 
in the fields. 


He was met ev’n now 
Crown'd with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds, 
Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 
In our fuftaining corn. Shake/peare. 
Want ye corn for bread? 
Twas full of darnel; do you like the tafte? Shak. 
No fruitful crop the fickly fields return ; 
But oats and darnel choak the rifing corn.  Dryd. 


Jo Da’rrain. wv. a. [This word is by | 


Junius referred to dare: it feems to me 
more probably deducible from arranger 
la battaille.] 

1. To prepare for battle; to range troops 
for battle. 

The town-boys parted in twain, the one.fide 
calling themfelves Pompcians, the other Cæfa- 
rians; and then darraining a kind of battle, but 
without arms, the Czfarians got the over hand. 

Caréeu's Survey of Cornwall: 

Comes Warwick, backing of the duke of York: 

Darrain your battle ; ‘for they are at hand. Shak. 
2. To apply to the fight: of fingle com- 
batants. 

Therewith they *gan to hurlen greedily, 
Redoubted battle ready to darraine. 

DART. 2. A [dard, French.] 
1. A miflile weapon thrown by the hand ; 
a fmall lance. 

Here one is wounded or fain with a piece of 
a rock or flint; there another with a dart, arrow, 
or lance. Peacbham. 

O’erwhelm’d with darts, which from afar they 

fling, - 
The wijo round his hollow temples ring. 
Dryden. 
2. [In poetry.] Any mifile weapon. 
Yo Dart. v. a. [from the noun.] 
3. To throw offenfively. 

He whets his tufks, and turns, and dares the war ; 

Th’ invaders dart their jav'lins from atare Dryd. 
2. To throw; to emit: as, the fun darts 
his beams on the earth. 

Pan came, and afk’d what magick caus’d my 

{mart ; 
Or what ill eyes malignant glances dart. 
Jo DART. v. n. 
1. To fly as a dart. 
2. To let fly with hoftile intention. 

Now, darting Parthia, art thou ftruck. Shak. 

To DASH. v.a. [The etymology of this 
word, in any of its fenfes, is very doubt- 
ful. 

1. To throw or ftrike any thing fuddenly 
againit fomething. 

| 


Spenfer. 


Pope. 


DAS. 


If you dafh a Rone againft a ftone in the bottom 
of the water, it maketh a found. Bacen. 
A man that cuts himfelf, and tears his own 
feh, and dajbes his head againft the ttones, does 
not act fo unreafonably as the wicked man. Tillet/. 


2. To break by collifion. 
They that and high have many blafts to fhake 


them ; 
And, if they fall, they dap themfelves to pieces. 
, Sbakefpeare, 
David’s throne fhall then be like a tree, 
Spreading and overfhad’wing all-the earth 5 
Or as a ftone, that thall to pieces dab 
All monarchies befides throughout the world. 
Milton. 
3. To throw water in flathes. 
Dajfoing water on them may prove the beft re- 
medy. Mortimer. 
Middling his head, and prone to earth his view, 
With ears and cheft that dafh the morning dew. 
Tickel. 
4. To befpatter ; to befprinkle. 
This tempett, 
Dafhing the garment of this peace, aboded 
The fudden breach ont. Shakefp. Henry VIIL 
. To agitate any liquid, fo as.to make 
the furface fly off. 
At once the brufhing oars and brazen prow 
Dajb up the fandy waves, ‘and ope the depths below. 
Dryden. 
6. To mingle; to adulterate ; to change 
by fome worfe admixture. 
Whacum, bred to dafh and draw, 
Not wine, but more unwholefome law. Hudibras. 
I take care to da/b the charaéter with fuch par- 
ticular circumitances, as may prevent ill-natured 
applications. Addifon. 
Several revealed truths are da/bed and adulterated 
with a mixture of fables and human inventions. 
Speffator, N° 580. 
7. To form or fketch in hafte, carelefsly. 
Never was da/b’d out, at one lucky hit, 
A fool fo juft a copy of a wit. Pope. 


8. To obliterate ; to blot; to crofs out. 
To dajb over this with a line, will deface the 
whole copy extremely, and to a degree that, I fear, 
miay éifpleafe you. Pope. 


g. To confound ; to make afhamed fud- 
denly ; to furprife with hame or fear ; 
to deprefs ; to fupprefs. 


His tongue 
Dropp’d manna, and could make the worfe appear 
The better reafon, to perplex and dafb 
Matureft councils. 

Yearly enjoin’d, fome fay, to undergo 
This annual, humbling certain number'd days; 
To du/b their pzide and joy for man feduc'd. 

Milton. 

An unknown hand ftill check’d my forward joy, 
Dajfb'd me with bluthes. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 

‘To dafh this cavil, read but the practice of Chrif- 
tian emperors. South. 

After they had fufficiently blafed him in his 
perfonal capacity, they found it an eafy work to 
dafb and overthrow him in his poiitical.  Scutb. 

Nothing dafbed the confidence of the mule like 
the braying of the afs, while he was dilating upon 
his genealogy. L’Eftrange. 

Thenymph, when nothing could Narciffus move, 
Still da/b'd with blushes for her flighted love. 

Addifon. 

Some ftronger pow'r eludes our fickly will; 
Dafbes our rifing hope with certain ill. Prior. 

Def the proud gameftcr in his gilded ear 3 
Bare the mean heart that lurks beneath a itar. 


Pope. 


Milton. 


To Dasu. v. n. 
1. To fly off the furface by a violent mo- 
tuon. 


fides of the vefiel. Cheyne. 


If the veffel be fuddenly ftopt in its motion; the 
liquor continues its motion, and dafees over the 


DAT 
2. To fly in faes with a loud noife, 
On each hand the gufhing waters play, 
And down the rowgh cafcade, all dajbingy fall. =“ 
Thomfone 
3. To ruth through water, fo as to make it“ 
fly. l 
Doig, tho’ without knowing how or why, 
Spurr’d boldly on, and dafo'd thro’ thick and thin, 
Thro’ fenfe and nonfente, never out or in.. Dryd> 
Dasu. a. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Collifion. . 
By the touch ethereal rous'd, 

The dcfbof clouds, or irritating war 

Of fighting winds, while all is calm below, 

They furious fpring. Thomfome 
2. Infufion ; fomething worfe mingled in 

a {mall proportion. 

There is nothing which one regards fo much with 
an eye of mirth and pity, as innocence, when it has 
in it a dafb of folly. Addifone 

3. A mark in writing; a line ——, to 
note a paufe, or omiflion. 

He is afraid of letters and characters, of notes 
and dafhes, which, fet together, do figpify nothing. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


In modern wit, all printed trath is 
Set off with num'rous breaks and dafbes. Swifte 


4. Sudden ftroke; blow; act: ludicrous. 


Stand back, you lords, and give us leave awhile.» 
—--—She takes upon her bravely at firft da/b. Shake 
Dasu. adv. An expreffion of the feund of 
water dafhed. 
Hark, hark, the waters fall ; 
And, with.a murmuring found, 
Daf, dajh, upon the ground, 
To gentle flumbers call. Dryden. 

DA’STARD. 2. J: [adayepiga, Saxon.] 
A coward; a poltron; a man infamous 
for fear, 

The cruelty and envy of the people, 

Permitted by our daffard nobles, 
Have fuffer’d me by th’ voice of flaves to be 
Whoop'd out of Rome. Shakefpeares 

Who now my. matchlefs valour dare oppofe ?), 
How long will Dares wait his dafard foes? Dryd. 

Daftard and drunkard, mean and infolent; 
Tongue-valiant hero, vaunter of thy might, 

In threats the foremoft, but the laft in fight. Dryde 

Bug-bear thoughts, in the minds of children, 
Make them dafturds, and afraid of the thadow ofi 
darknefs ever after. Lochee 

Curfe on their dafard fouls, they ftand aftonifh’d! 

de: 
b s Addifon. 

To Da’sTarD. v. a. To terrify ; to in- 
timidate; to defert with cowardice ; to 
difpirit. 

Fam weary of this flefh which holds us here, 
And daflards manly fuuls with hope and fear. 

5 Drydine 

To Da'STARDISE. v. a. [from daflard.] 
To intimidate; to deject with cow- 
ardice.; to difpirit; to deprefs; to ter- 
rify ; to make an habitual coward. 

He had fuch things to urge againft our marriage, 
As, now declar'd, would blunt my fword in battle, 
And daftardife my courage. Drydene 

Da’stTarvDLy. adj. [from daftard.] Cow- 
ardly ; mean; timorous. 

Brawl and clamour is fo arrant a mark of a 
daftardly wretch, that he does as good as call him- 
felf fo that ufes it. L’Eftranges 

Da’starby. n. /. [from Jaflard.] Cow- 
ardlinefs ; timoroufnefs. 

Da’tary. f. f. [datarius.] An officer of 
the chancery of Rome, through whofe 
hands benefices pafs. Die. 

DATE. 2. /. [datte, Fr. from datum, Lat. ] 

1. The time at which a letter is written, 
marked at the end or the beginning. 

2. The 


DAU 
2.' The time at which any event happened. 


3- The time ftipulated when any thing 


fhail be done: 
His days afd times are pat, 
And my reliance on his fra&ted dares 
Has {mit my credit Sbukefpeare’s Timon. 
My father's promife ties me not to time ; 
And bonds without a date, they fay, are void. 
Dryden. 


4. End; conclufion. 
What time would fpare, from fteel receives its 
date; 
And monuments, like men, fubmit to fate, Pope. 
§- Duration ; continuance. 
Could the declining of this fate, O friend, 
Our dute to immortality extend ? Denbam. 
Then raife, 
From the conflagrant mafs, purg’d and refin’d, ` 
New heav'ns, new earth, ages of endlefs date, 
Founded in righteoufnefs. Milton. 
6. [from daétylus.] The fruit of the date- 


tree. 
Hold, take thefe keys, 
l nurfe A 5 
== They call for dates and quinces in the påftrý. 
i , Shakefpeare. 
of which it 


and fetch more fpices, 


DATE-TREE. nf. See PALM, 
1s a fpecies. l i 

To Date. v.a. [from the noun.] To 
note with the time at which any thing is 
written or done. 

“Tis all one, in refpeé of eternal duration yet 
behind, whether we begin the world fo many mil- 
lions of ages ago, or dare from thelate xraot about 
fix thoufand years. Bentley. 

To all their dated backs he turns you round ; 
Thefe Aldus printed, thofe Duy Sueil has’bound. 

? Pope, 

Da’recess. adj. [from date.] Without 
any fixed term. 

The fiy-flow hours fhall not determinate 
The darele/s limit of thy dear exile. Shake/peare. 

Dative. adj: [dativus, Latin.] 

1r, [In grammar.] The epithet of the cafe 
that fignifies the perfon to whom any 
thing is given. 

2. {In law.] Thole are termed dative exe- 
cutors, who are appointed fuch by the 
judge’s decree’; as adminiftrators with 

‘us here in England. he i 

Yo DAUB. v. a. [dabben, Dutch ; Hauber, 
French.] 

1. To fmear with fomething adhefive. 

She too for him an ark-of bulrushes, and daubed 
it with flime and with pitch. Exodus. 

2. To paint coarfely. 

Hafty daubing will but fpoil the picture, and 
make it fo unnatural as muft want falfe light to 
fet it off. Orway. 

They fnatched out of his hands a lame impertect 
Piece, rudely daubed over with too little reflection. 

s Dryden. 

If a pi€ture is daubed with many bright and 
glaring colours, the vulgar admire it as an excellent 
piece. Watts. 

3. To cover with fomething {pecious or 
grofs, fomething that difguifes what it 

ies upon. 

So fmooth he daud'd his vice with thew of virte, 
He liv'd from all attainder of fupe.  Shake/p. 

4: To lay on any thing gaudily or oftenta. 
tioufly, 

Since princes will have-fuch things, it is better 
they fhould be graced with elegance, than duubed 


with cof. Bacon. 

Let him be duub'd with lace, live high, .and 
whore ; 

Sometimes be loufy, but be never poore Dryden, 


5. To flatter groisly. 
Leticvery onc, therefore, attend the fentence of 


Da‘veer. n. /. [from daub.} 


z. A coarfe low painter. 


` cording to the mad imagination of the daubrr, to 


3. A low flatterer. 
Da‘usry. x». f [from daub. 


, as this is beyond our element. 


Da’usy. adj. [from daub.| Vifcous; glu- 


DAUGHTER. z. J- [daubtar, Go 


DAU DAY 


his canfelence ; for, he may be fure, it will nor I Da°uNTLESSNESS, mf, [from daxntle/s.] 
daub nor flatter. South, Fearlef{nefs. 
To Daur. v.n, To play the hyprocite : | Diw. n. f. [fuppofed by Skinner fo named 


this fenfe is not in ule. 
I cannot daub it further 5 
And yet 1 muĝ. 


from his note ; by Junius to be corrupt- 
ed from daw/ ; the German tul, and dol 
in the Bavarian dialeé, having thé fame 
fignification.} The name of a bird. 
Menedulu. 
I wili wear my heart upon my fleeve, 
For daws to peck it, Shake/peare’s Othello. 
lf death do quench us quite, we have great wrong, 
That datws, and trees, and rocks thould laft fo long, 
When we muft in an inftant pafs to nought, Davies. 
The loud daw, his throat difplaying, draws 
The whole aflembly of his ftllow daws, Waller. 
DAWK. x», / A cant word among the 
workmen for a hollow, rupture, or in- 
cifion, in their Ruf. 
Obterve if any hollow or dawks bein the length. 
Moxon. 
To mark with an inci- 


Sbhake/peare. 


1. One that daubs, 


What they called his picture, had been drawn 
at length by the daudbers of almoft all Nations, and 
ftill unlike hims , Dryden. 

Parts of different fpecies jumbled together, ac- 


caufe laughter. Dryden. 
A fign-poft dauber would difdain to paint 
The one-eyed hero on his elephant. Dryden. 
The treachcrous taper; Thomas, 
Hangs a new angel two doors from us, 
As fine as daubers hands can make it, 


Swift. 


To Dawk. v. a. 
fion. 

Should they apply that fide of the tool the edge 
lies on, the fwift coming about of the work would, 
where a {mall irregularity of ftuff fhould happen, 
Jobb the edge into the uff, and.fo dawk it. Moxon, 

To DAWN. v. n. [fuppofed by the etymo- 
logifts to have been originally to dayen, 
or advance towards day. ] 

1. To grow luminous; to begin to grow 
light. 

PA been troubled in my fleep this night; 
But dawning day new comfort hath infpir’d. 

Sbakelpearee 

As it began to dawn, towards the firft day of 
the week, came Mary Magdalene to fee the fepul- 
chre. Matthews 

All night I fept, oblivious of my pain; 

Aurora dawa'd, and Phebus fhin’d in vain. Popes 

2. To glimmer obfcurely, 

A Romanift, from the very firft dawning of 
any notions in his underftanding, hath this prin- 
ciple conftantly inculcated, that he muft belicve 
as the church. _ ` Locke. s 

3. To begin, yet faintly; to give fome 
promifes of luftre or eminence. 

While we behold foch dauntlefs worth appear 
In dawning youth, and fouls fo void of fear. 

Dryden. 
Thy hand ftrikes out fome free defign, 
When life awakes and dawns at every line. 


Dawn. x. f. [from the verb. } 

1. The time between the firft appearance 
of light and the fun’s rife, reckoned 
from the time that the fun comes within 
eighteen degrees of the horizon. 

Then on to-murrow’s dagun your care employ 


To fearch the land, but give this day to joy. 
Dryden. 


] An old 
word for any thing artful. 

She works by charms, by fpells ; and fuch daubry 
Shake/peare. 


tinous ; adhefive. 
Not in vain th’ induftrious kind 
With dauby wax and flow’rs the chinks have lin'd. 
Dryden. 
Some the gall"d ropes with dauby marling bind, 
Or fear-cloth mafts with trong tarpawling coats. 
, X Dryden. 
thick ; 


dohten, Sax. dotter, Runick 3° ‘dohter, 


German ; dochter, Dutch.] 
1. The female offspring of a man or wo- 
man. 
Your wives, your daughters, 
Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 
The ciftern of my luft. Shake/peare. 
Now Aurora, daughter of the dawn, 
With rofy luftre purpled o'er the lawn. 
z. A daughter in law, or fon’s wife. 
3- A woman. 
Jacob went out to fee the Gaugkters of the land. 
Genesis. 


Pope. 


4. [In poetry.] Any defcendant. 
5- The female penitent of a confeffor. 
Are you at leiture, holy father, now a 
Or thall L come to you at evening mafs ?—= 
—My leifure ferves me, penfive daughter, now. 
Shakefpeare. 


To DAUNT. v.a. [domter, French; domi- 
tare, Latin.] To difcourage; to fright; 


to intimidate. 

Fairfax, whofe name in arms thro’ Europe rings, 
And fills all mouths with envy or with praife, 
And all her jealous monarchs with amaze, 

And rumours loud, which daunt remotett kings. 
: Muiiton. 
Where the rude ax, with heaved ftroke, 
Was never heard the nymphs to daunt, 
Or fright them from their hallow'd haunt. Milton. 

Some prefences dawnt and difcourage us, when 
others raife us to a brifk affurance. Glanville. 

Da‘untvess. adj. [from daunt. ] Fearlefs ; 
not dejected ; not difcouraged. 

Grow great by your example, and put on 
The dauntlefs{pirit of refolution. Shakefpeare. 

Dauntlejs he rofe, and to the fight return'd : 
With fhame his glowing cheeks, hisweyes. with 

fury burn'd. Dryden's Virgil. 
He, not by wants or.woes opprefs'd, 
Stems therbold torrent with a dauntle/s breatt. 
Dryden. 

Theutmoft weight of aMi&tion from minifterial 
power and popular ‘hatred, were almoft worth 
bearing, for the glory of fuch a dauntlefs conduct 
as he has hewn under it. Pope. 


Pope. 


2. Beginning ; firlt rife. 
Thefe tender circumftanccs diffufe a dawn of 
ferenity over the foul. Popes 
Such their guiltlefs paffion Was, 
As in the duwn of time inform’d the heart 
Of ‘innocence and undiffembling truth. Thomos. 


DAY. n. J. [oxz; Saxon. ] 
1. The time between the rifing and fet. 
ting of the fun, called the artificial day, 
‘Why ftand ye here all the day idle? Matthew. 
Of night impatient, we demand the day ; 
The day arrives, then for the night we pray : 
The night and day fucceffive come and go, 
Our latting pains no interruption know. Blackmor, 
Or object new 
Cafual difcourfe draws on, which intermits 
Our day's work. Milton. 
2. The time from noon to noon, or from 
midnight to midnight, called the natu- 


ral da ° 
: How 


DAY 


How many hours bring about the day, 
How many days will finith up the year. Sbake/p- 
3- Light; funthine. , 
Let us walk honeitly, asin the day; not in riot- 
ing and drunkennefs. Romans. 
'Dho: weft yet glimmers with fome ftreaksiof duy : 
Now fpurs the lated traveller apace, 
To gain the timely inn. y Shake(peare’s Macbeth. 
Around the fields did nimble lightning play, 
Which offer’d_us by fits, and fnatch'd the day : 
*Midit this was heard the fhrill and tender cry 
Of well-pleas’d ghofts, which in the torm did Ay. 
Dryden. 
Yet are we able only to furvey 
Dawnings of beams, and promifes of day. Prior. 
4. Any time fpecified and diftinguifhed 
from other tiine ; an age; the time. In 
this fenfe it is generally plural. 
After him reigned Gutheline his heir, 
The jutek man and trueft in hiv days. Fairy Q. 
I think, in thefe days, one honet man is obliged 
to acquaint another who are his friends. Pepe. 
We have, at this time of day, better and more 
certain means of information than they had. 
tee Koodward. 
s. Life: in this fenfe it 1s commonly plu- 
ral. He never in his days broke his word ; 
that is, # bis whole dife. 
He was never at a lofs in his days.for a frequent 
anfwer. Carte’s Life of Ormonde. 
6. The day of, conteft; the-conteft ; the 
battle. 
His name ftruck fear, his condu& won the day; 
He came, he faw, he feiz’d the ftruggling prey. 
Rofcommon. 
The noble thanes do bravely in the war 5 
The day almoft itfelf profeffes yours, 
And little is to do. Shakefpeare’s Machetb. 
Would you th’ advantage of the fight delay, 
If, Rriking firft, you were to win the day P? Dryd. 
+. An appointed or fixed time. 
Or if my debtors do not keep their day, 
Deny their hands, and then refufe to pay, 
I mu with patience all the terms attend. Dryd. 
8. A day appointed for fome commemora- 
tion. 
The ficld of Agincourt, 
Fought on the day of Crifpin Crifpianus. Sbake/p. 
Q. From day to day ; without certainty ‘or 
continuance, 
Bavaria hath been taught, that merit and fer- 
vice doth oblige the Spaniard but from day to day. 
Bacon. 
‘Fo-pay. On this day. 
To-day, itvye will. hear his voice, harden not 
your hearts. Pfalms. 
The paft is all by death pofieft, 
And frugal fate, that guards the reft, 
By giving, bids us live to-day. Fenton. 
Da’y nen. x. /. [day and bed.} A bed ufed 
for idlenefs and luxury in the day-time. 
Calling my officers about me, in my branched 
velvæ gown; having come, down from a daybed, 
where l have left Olivia fleeping. 
Sbakefpeare's Twelfth Night. 
Da’ysook. n. f. [from day and book.] A 
tradefman’s journal; 2 book in which 
all the occurrences of the day are fet 
down. 
Da’yBuEak. n. fe [day and dreak.] The 
dawa ; the firft appearance of light. 
I watch'd the early glories of her eyes, 
As men tor daybreak watch the Eaftern tkies. 
Dryden. 
Daya’ sour. 2. /. [day and /abour.) La- 
bour by the day; labour divided into 
daily tafks. 
Doth God exa& daylabour, light denied, 
J fondly afk ? Milton. 
Deylabsur was but an hard and a dry kind of 
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DAZ 


livelihood to a man that could get an eftate with 
two or three ftrokes of his pen. South. 


DAYLABOURER. n. f. [from daylabour.] 


One that works by the day. 
In one night, ere glimpfe of morn, 
His thadowy flail hath threfb'd the corn 
That ten daylabourers could not end. Mikon. 
The daylabourer, in a country village, has com- 
monly but a fmall pittance of courage: Lecke, 
DAYLIGHT. 2. f [day and light.}. The 
light of the day, as oppofed to that of 
the moon, or a taper. 
By thisithe drooping daylight “gan to fade, 
And yield his room to fad fucceeding night. 
Fuiry Queen. 
Thou fhalt buy this aur: A 
If ever I thy face by daylight fee. 
Now go thy way. Shakefpeare. 
They, by dayligbe paffing through the Turks 
fleet, recovered the haven, to the joy of the be- 
fieged Chriftians. Knolles, 
He ftands in dayägbt, and difdains to hide 
An a@, to which by honour he is tiede „Dryden. 
Will you murder a man in plain daylight ? 
. Dryden. 
Though rough bears in covert feek defence, 
White fexes tay, with feeming innocence ; 
That crafty kind with daylight can difpente. 
Dryden. 
If bodies be illuminated by the ordinary prif- 
matick colours, they will appear neither of their 
own daylight colours, nor of the colour of the 
light caft ou them, but of fome middle colour be- 
tween both. Newton's Opticks. 


Day-tity. 2. / The fame with Asr Ho- 


DEL, which fee. 


Da’ysman. 2. fe [day and man.]- Anold |. 


word for umpire. in/worth. . Perhaps 
rather, {urety. 
For what art thou, 
That mak’ft thyfelf his day/man, to prolong 
The vengeance preft ? Fairy Queen. 


Da’ysprinc. x. f. [day and /pring.] The 


rife of the day ; the dawn; the firft ap- 
pearance of light. ' 
So all ere day/pring, under confcious night, 
Secret they finifh'd, and in order fet. Milton. 
The breath of heav’n frcfh-blowing, pure and 
fweet, 
With day/pring born, here leave me to refpire. 
Milton. 
DAYSTAR. 2. A [ day and far.] The 
morning ftar. 
I meant to make her fair, and free, and wife, 
Of greateft blood, and yet morc good than great: 
I meant the dayflar fhould not brighter rife, 
Nor lend like influence from his lucent feat. 
Ben Fonfon. 
Sunk though he be beneath the wat’ry floor ; 
So finks the day-far in the ocean bed, 
And yet anon repairs his drooping head. Milton. 
Da’ytTime. 2. f. [day and time.) The 
time in which there is light: oppofed 
to night. 
In the daytime Fame fitteth in a watch-tower, 


citics. Bacon. 

My ants never brought out their corn but in the 
night when the moon did thine, and kept it under 
ground in the daytime. Aildifon. 


impofed by the day; daylabour. 
True labour in the vineyard of thy lord, 
Ere prime thou haft th’ impofed dayzvork done. 


To DAZE. v: a. [dpzxs, Saxon. ] To 
overpower with light; to ftrike with 


feeing by too much light fuddenly in- 
troduced, 


DE’ACON. n. f: [diaconus, Latin. ] 


and flicth moft' by night; fhe mingleth things 
done with things not done, and is a terror to great 


Da’ywork. 2. f. [day and qwork.] Work 


| Fairfax. 


too ftrong luitre; to hinder the act of 


DEA 


They fmote the gliftering armies, a8 they ftand, 
Wich quivering beams, which daz'd the wond' ring 
eye. Fairfax, 
Poor human kind, all daz`d în open day, 


Err after blifs, ahd blindly mifstheirway. Dryd. 


Da‘zixv. adj. [rather dafed. See Daisy.] 


Befprinkled with dailies. 

Let us 
Find out the prettict daxzied plot we can, ‘ 
And make him a graves ~ Shake/peare’s Cymhcline. 


To Da'zzLe. v. a. [See DAZE.] 


1. To overpower with light; to hinder 
the action of the fight by fudden luftre. 


Fears ufe to be reprefented in fuch an imaginary 


‘ fafhion, as they rather dazzle men's eyes than 


open them. 

How is it that fome wits are interrupted, 

That now they dazzled are, now clearly fee? 
i Davitte 

2. To ftrike or furprife with fplendour. 

Thofe heavenly fhapes 

Will dazzle now this earthly with their blaze 
Infufferably bright. Miltens 
The places that have either fhining fentiments 
or manners, have no occafion for them: a dag- 
ling expreffion rather damages them, and ferves 
only to eclipfe their beauty. Popes 
Ah, friend! to daæzle let the vain defign 5 
To raife the thought, or touch the’heart, be thine. 
Popre 


Bacon. 


To Da’zzie. von. To be overpowered 


with light ; to lofe the power of fight. 
Dazzle mine eyes? or dol fee three funs ? 
Shake/peare. 
Come, boy, and go with me; thy fight is young, 
And you {hall read when mine begins to dazzle. 
Shake/peare. 
An overlight maketh the eyes dazzle, info- 
much as perpetual looking againft the fun would 
caule blindnefs. Bucone 
I dare not truft thefe eyes ; 
They dance in mifts, and duzz/e with furprize. 
Drydcne 


1. One of the. lowe of the three orders 
of the clergy. 

Likewife muft thedezcons be grave. 2Tim. iii. 8. 

The conftitutions that the apoftles made con- 
cerning deacons and widows, are very tmportunely 
urged. Bp. Sanderj. 

2. [In Scotland.] An overfeer of the poor. 
3. And alfo the matter of an incorporated 
company. 
Deaconess. x. f. [from deacon.] A fe- 
male officer in the ancient church. 
De aconry. n. f. [from deacon.) The 
De’aconsuiP.§ ofice or dignity of a 
deacon. 
DEAD. adj. [deabd, Saxon ; dood, Dutch. ] 
1. Deprived of life ; exanimated. 
The queen, my lord, is dead : 
memShe fhould have died hereafter. 
Shukefpeare’s Machetb. 

A brute or a man, are another thing when they 
are alive, from what they are when dead. Hale. 

She either from her hopclefs lover fled, 

Or with difdainful glances fhot him dead. Dryden, 
2. With of before the caufe of death. 

This Indian told them, that, miftaking their 
courfe, the crew, all except himfelf, were dead of 
hunger. Arbuthuote 

3. Without life ; inanimate. 
All, all but truth, drops deud-born from the 
prefs, l 
Like the lalt gazette, or like the laftaddrefs. Pope. 
4. Imitating death ; fenfelefs ; motionlefs. 

At thy rebuke, O God of Jacob, both the cha- 
riot and horfe. are caft into adead Ncep. = Pfaims. _ 

Anointing of the forehead, neck, feet, and 
backbone, we know is ufed for procuring dead 
fleeps. Buc oh 


5. Unadtive ; 


‘DEA 


g. Unattive ; motionlefs. 

The tin fold fometimes higher, and fometimes 
lower, according to the quick vent and abundance, 
or the dead fale and f-arcity. _ Carew. 

Nay, there's a tiie when e’en the rolling year 
Seems to fand ftill: dead calms are in the ocean, 
When not a breath difturbs the droufy main. Lee. 

They cannot bear the dead weight of unemployed 
time lying upon their hands, nor the uneafinefs it 
is to do nothing at all. Locke 

6. Empty ; vacant. 

This colour often carries the mind away}; yea, 
it deceiveth the fenfe; and it feemeth to the eye 
a fhorter diftance of way, if it be all dead and con- 
tinued, than if it have trees or buildings, or any 
other marks whereby the eye may divide it. Bacon. 

Nought but a blank remains, a dead void {pace, 
A ftep of life, that promis'd fuch a race. Dryden. 

7. Ufelefs ; unprofitable. 

The commodities of the kingdom they took, 
though they lay dead upon their hands for want of 
vent. Bacon. 

Perfuade a prince that he is irrefiftible, and he 
wil) cake care not to let fo glorious an attribute lie 
dead and ufe'efs by him. Addifen. 


8. Doll; gloomy ; unemployed. 


Travelling over Amanus, then covered with 
deep fnow, they came in the dead winter to Aleppo. 
Knolles. 

There is fomething unfpeakably chearful in a 
fpot of ground which is covered with trees, that 
tmiles amidft all the rigours of winter, and gives 
us a view of the molt gay feafon in the midft of 
that which is the moft dead and melancholy. 

Addifcn. 
g. Still; obfcure. 

Their flight was only deferred unti! they might 
cover their diforders by the deud darknefs of the 
night. _ Hayward. 

10. Having no refemblance of life. 

At a fecond fitting, though I alter not the 
draught, I muft touch the fame features over 
again, and change the dad colouring of the 
whole. Dryden. 


AD EA 


Dear. aef. Time in which therejis res 
markable ftillneis or gloom ;.as at mid- 


winter and midnight. 
After this life, to hope for the favours of mercy 
then, is to expect an harveft in the dead of winter, 
South. 
In the dead of the night, when the men and 
their dogs were all fat afleep. L’ Eftrange. 

At length, in dead of night, the ghoit appears 

Of her unliappy lord. Dryden. 
To Dean. v. n. [from the noun.} To lofe 


force, of whatever kind. 
Iron, as foon as it is out of the fire, deaderh 
ftraitways, Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
To DEAD. ? 
7o DE’ ADEN. 
1. Todeprive of any kind of force or fen- 


fation. 

That the found may be extinguithed or deaded 
by difcharging the pent air, before it cometh to 
the mouth of the piece, and to the open air, is 
not probable. 1 Bacon. 

It is requifite that the tympanum be tenfe, and 
hard itretched, otherwife the laxnefs of that mem- 
brane will certainly dead and damp the found. 

Holder. 
r This motion would be quickly deadened by 
countermotions. Glanville’s Scepfis Scientifica, 

We will not oppofe sany thing to them that is 
hard and ftubtorr, but by a toft anfwer denden 
their force by degrees. Burnet’s Theery. 

Our dreams are great inftances of that aétivity 
which is natural to the human foul, and which is 
not in the power of fleep to deaden or abate. 

SpeéFator. 

Anodynes are fuch- things? as relax the tenfion 
of the affected nervous fibres, or deftroy the par- 
ticular acrimony which occafions the pain; or 
what deadens the fenfation of the brain, by pro- 
curing fleep. Arbuibnot on Diet. 

z. To make vapid, or fpiritlefs. 
The beer and the wine, as well within water as 


Ye Re 


above, have not been palled or deaded at all. Bacon, 


11. Obtufe ; dull; not fprightly: ufed of | Deav-poine. participial adj. [dead and 


' founds. 

We tock a bell of about two inches in diameter 
at the bottom, which was fupported in the midft 
ef the cavity of the receiver by a bent ttick, in 
which when it was-clofed up, the bell feemed to 
found morse dead than it did when juft before it 
founded in the open air. Boyle. 

12. Dull; frigid; not animated; not 
affecting. 

How cold and dead does a prayer appear, that is 
compofed in the moft elegart forms of {pcech, 
when it is not heightened by folemnity of phrafe 
from the facred writings. Addijon. 

13. Taftelefs ; vapid; fpiritlefs: ufed of 
liquors. 
14. Uninhabited. 

Somewhat is left under dead walls and dry 

ditches. Arbutonct. 
15. Without the natural force or efficacy: 
as, a dead frre. 


16. Without the power of vegetation : as, 


a dead bough. 


17. [In theology.] The ftate of fpiritual 


death ; lying under the power of fin. 
You hath he quickened, who were dead in tref- 
paffes and fins. Ephef. ti. 1. 


The Dean. x. f. Dead men. 
ove faw from high, with juft difdain, 
The dead infpir'd witb vital life again. — Dryden. 
The ancient Romans generally buried their 
dead near the great roads. Addifon. 
That the dead thall rife and live again, is bc- 
yond the difcovery of reafon, and is purely a mat- 
ter of faith. Locke. 
The tow’ring bard had fung, in nobler lays, 
How the laf tsumpet wakes the lazy dead, Smith. 


do.) Deftruétive; killing; mifchie- 


vous ; having the power to make dead. | 


Hold, O dear lord, your dead-doing hand, 
Then loud he cried, I am yvur humble thrall. 
Spenjer. 
They never care how many others 
They kill, without regard of mothers, 
Or wives, or children, fothey can 


Make up fome fierce -desd doing man... Hudibras. 


DEAD-LIFT. n. f. [dead and /ift.},Hope- | 


lefs exigence. 
And have no power at all, nor thift; 
To-help itfelf at a dead-lift. 
De'anLY. adj. [from dead.] 
1. Deftruétive ; mortal; murderous. 
She then on Romea calls, as if that name, 
Shot from the deadly level of a gun, 
Did murther her. Stake[peare. 
Dry mourning will decay more deadly bring, 
Asa north wind burns a too forward {pring ; 
Give forrow vent, and let.che Muices goe Dryden. 
2. Mortal ; implacable. 
The Numidians, in number infinite, are deadly 
enemies unto the Turks. Knolles. 
De’aDLy, adv. 


1. In a manner refembling the dead. 
Like dumb ftatues, or unbreathing ftunes, i ' 
Star’d each on other, and look’didcadly pale. Shak. 
Young Arcite heard, and up he ranwith hafte, 
And afk’d him why he look’d fo deadly wan? 
Dryden. 


Huditras. 


2. Mortally. 

I will break Pharaoh's arms, and he fhall groan 
before him with the groanings of a dead/y wounded 
man. EX. XxX. B4e 

3. Implacably ; irreconcileably ; deftruc- 


tively. 


DEA 


4. It is fometimes ufed in a ludicrous 
fenfe, only to enforce the fignification 
of a word. . 

Mettled fchoolbovs, fet to cuff, 
Will not contets that they have done enough, 
Though deadly weary. Orrerye 

John-had_ got an impreffion,, that Lewis was fe 
deadly cunning a man, that he was afraid to ven- 
ture himielf alone with him. + Arbuthnot. 

De’avness. x. /. [from dead. ] 

1. Frigidity ; want of warmth; want of 
ardour ; want of affection. 

His grace removes the defect of inclination, by 
taking off our natural deadnefs and difaftection 
towards them. Rogers. 

2. Weaknefs of the vital powers; languor ; 
faintnefs ; inactivity of the fpirits. 

Your gloomy eyes betray a deadne/s, 

And inward languifhing. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 

3. Vapidnefs of liquors; lots of fpirit. 

Deudnefs or flatnets in cyder is often occafioned 
by the too free admiffion of air into the veffels. 

Mortimer. 

De’apneTTLe. nef. A weed; the fame 

with archangel. 


DEAD-RECKONING. 2. f. [A fea term.] 
That eftimation or conjecture which the 
feamen make of the place where a fip 
is, by keeping an account of her way by 
the log, by knowing the courfe they 
have fteered by the compafs, and by 

: rectifying all with allowance for drift or 
lee-way ; fo that this reckoning is with- 
out any obfervation, of the fun, moon, 
and ftars, and is to be reétified as often: 
as any good obfervation can be had. 

DEAF. adj. [doof, Dutch.] 

1. Wanting the fenfe of hearing. 

Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf, 
sBokpheares 


Infeéted minds 
To their deaf pillows will difcisarge their fecrets. 
Shake/peare. 
The chief defign here intended is to inftruét 
fuch as are`deaf and-dumb, and dumb only by con- 


fequence of their want of hearing. Holder. 
If any fins affiié our life l 
Witlrthat prime ill, a talking wifes: 
Vill death thall bring the kind relief, 
We mutt be patient, or be deaf. Pricre- 


Thus you may ftill be young to me,- 
While lcan better hear than fee: 
Oh, ne’er may fortunesfhew her fpite, 
To make me deaf, and mendimy fight. Swift. 


2. It has zo before the thing that ought to 


be heard. 
I will be deaf to pleading and excufes ; 
Nor tears nor prayers thal] purchale out abufes. 
Shakefpeares 
Oh, that men’s ears Mould be 
Ta counfel deuf, but not so flattery! - Sbake/pearee 
Whilft virtue courts them ; but, alas, in vain! 
Fly from her kind embracing arms, 
Deaf to her fondeft call, blind to her, greateft: 
charms. Rofes 
Not fo, for once indulg’d, they fweep the main: 
Deaf to the call, or, hearing, hear in vain. 
Drydens 
Hope, too long with vain delufion fed, 
Deaf to the rumour of fallacious fame, 
Gives to the roll of death his glorlousname. Popes: 


3» Deprived of-the. power of hearing. 
Deaf with the noifc, I took my pally fight : 
No mortal courage can fupport the fright. Drydene- 


4. Obfcurely heard, 
Nor filence is within, nor voice exprefs, 
But a deaf noife of founds that never ceale 5 
Contus’d and chiding like the hollow roar 
Or tides receding from th’ infulted dhoare: ase 
e 
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The ref were feiz'd with fullen difcontent, 
And a deaf murmur through the (quadrons went. 
Dryden, 
To Dear. v.a. To deprive of the power 
of hearing. | 
Hearing hath deaf'd our failors 3 and if they 
Know how to hear, there ’s none know what to 
fay. Donne 
A fwarm of their aerial fhapes appears, 
And, flutt'ring round his temples, deafs his ears. 
i Dryden. 
Jo De’aFen. v.a. [ from deaf. ]; To 
deprive of the power of hearing. 
But Salius enters 5 and, exclaiming loud 
For juftice, deafens and difturbs the crowds 
Drydem 
From fhouting men, and horns, and dogs, he 
flies, 
Deafen'd and ftunn'd with their promifcuous cries. 


Addifon. 
Deartry. adv. [from deaf] 
1. Without fenfe of founds. 
2. Obfcurely to the ear. 
De‘arness..n. /. [from deaf.] 
1. Want of the power of hearing; want 


of fenfe of founds. 
Thofe who are deaf and dumb, are dumb by 
confequence from their deafne/s. Helder. 
The Dunciad had never been writ, but at his 
requet, and for his deafne/s ; for, had he been able 
to converfe with me, do you think I had amufed 
my time fo ill ? Popes 
z. Unwillingnefs to hear. 
I found fuch a deafne/s, that no declaration from 
the bifhops could take place. King Charles. 
DEAL. 2. /. [deely Dutch:] g 


oa. Part. 
A great deal of that which had been, was now 
to be removed out of the churche Hooker. 
2. Quantity ; degree of more or lefs. It 
was formerly joined with different words, 
to limit its meaning ; as, /ome deal, in 
fome degree, to fome amount: we now 
either fay, @-great deal, or a deal with- 
out an adjective ; but this is commonly, 
if not always, ludicrous or contemp- 


tuous. 

When men’s afteétions do frame their opinions, 
they are in defence of errour more earneft, a great 
deal, than, for the moft part, found believers in 
the maintenance of truth, apprehending according 
to che nature of that evidence which fcripture 
yieldeth. Hooker. 

There is, indeed, ftore of matters, fitter and 
better a great deal for teachers to fpend time and 
labour in. Hooker. 

To weep with them that weep, doth eafe fome 


3 

But forrow flouted at is double death.  Shake/p. 
What 2 deal of cold bufinefs doth aman mifpend 
the better part of life in! In {cattering compli- 
ments, and tendering vifits. Ben Fonfors 

The charge fome deal thee haply honour may, 

That nuble Dudone had while here he liv'd. 

Fairfax. 
PoMibly fome never fo much as doubted of the 
fafety of their fpiritual eftate; and, if fo, they 
have fo much the more reafon, a great deal, to 
doubt of it. South. 
The author, who knew that fuch a defign as 
this could not be carried on without a great deal of 
artifice and fophiftry, has puzzled and perplexed 
his caufe. ’ Addifon. 
3. [From the verb fo deal.) ‘The artor 


practice of dealing cards. 
How can the mufe her aid impart, 
Unfkill'd in all the terms of art? 
Or in harmonious numbers put 
The deal, the fhuffie, and thecut? Swift. 
4. (4eyl, Dutch.) Fir-wood, or the wood 
of pines. 
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I have alfo found, that a piece of deal, far thicker 
than one would eafily imagine, being purpofely 
interpofed betwixt my eye, placed in a, room, and 
the clearer daylight, was not only fomewhat tranf- 
parent, but appeared quite through a lovely red. 

Boyle on Colours. 


To Dear. v. a. [deelen, Dutch.]} 
1. To diftribute; to difpofe to different 


perfons. 
Deal thy bread to the hungry, and bring the poor 
that are caft out to thy houfc. Tfaiab, lviii. 7. 
One with a broken truncheon deals his blows. — 
Dryden. 
His lifted arms around his head he throws, 
And deals in whiftling air his empty blows. Dryd. 
The bufinefs of mankind, in this life, being 
rather to act. than to know, their portion of know- 
ledge is dealt them accordingly. Addifen. 
How Spain prepares her banners to unfold, 
And Rome deals out her bleffings and her gold. 
> Tickell. 
Had'the great men of antiquity been poffeiled of 
the art of printing, thcy would have made jan ad- 
vantage‘of it, in'dealing out their lectures to the 
publick. Mddifen 
If you deal out great quantities of trong liquor 
to the mob, there will be many drunk. Waits. 
2. Yo fcatter; to throw about. 
Keep me from the vengeance of thy darts, 
Which Niobe’s devoted ifue felt, 
When hiffing through the fkies the feather'd deaths 
were dealt. Dryden. 
3. To give gradually, or one after an- 


other. 
The nightly mallet deals refounding blows. Gay. 
4. To diftribute the cards. 
To DEAL. v. 
1. To trafick; to tranfact bufinefs ; to 
trade. 

It is generally better to deal by fpeech than by 
letter ; and by a man himfelf, than by the media- 
tion of a third. Bacon. 

This is to drive a wholefale trade, when all other 
petty merchants deal but for parcels. Dec. of Piety. 

They buy and fell, they deal and traffick. South. 

With the fond maids in palmiftry he deals, 
They tell the fecret which he firft reveals. Prior. 

2. To act between two perfons; to inter- 
vene. 

Sometimes he that deals between man and man, 
raifeth his own credit with both, by pretending 
greater intcreft than he hath in either. Bacon. 

3. To behave well or ill in any tranfac- 


tion. 

I doubt not, if he will deal clearly and im- 
partially, but that he will acknowledge allthis to 
be true. Tillotfor. 

4. To aé in any manner. 
Two deep enemies, 
Foes to my reft, and my {weet flcep’s difturbers, 
Are they that I would have thee deal upon. Shak. 


ç. Jo Dear by. To treat well or ill. 


This feems a vitious ufe. 

Such an one deals ‘not fairly by his own mind, 

nor conduéts his own underftanding aright. Locke. 
6. To Dear ine To have to do with; to 
be engaged in; to practife. 

Suiters are fo diftafted with delays and abufes, 
that plain-dealing, in denying to deal in fuits at 
fidt, is grown not only honourable, but alfo gra- 
cious. . Bucen. 

The Scripture forbids even the countenancin 
a poor man in his caufe ;) which is a popular way 
of preventing jufticey that fome men have deal’ in, 
though without that fuccefs which they propofed 
to themfelves. itterbury. 

Among authors, none draw upon themfelves 
more difpleafure than thuofe who deal in political 
matters. Addifon. 

True logick is not that noify thing that deals 
all in difpute, to which the former ages had de- 
bafed it. Waus's Logick. 
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7. To Dear with. To treat in any mane 
ner; to ufe well or ill. 

Neither can the Irith, nor yet the Englith lords, 
think themfelves wronged, nor hardly deale with, 
to have that which is none of their own giver te 
them. Spenfer’s Ireland. 

Who then thall guide 
His people? Who defend ? Will they not deal 
Worie with his followers, than with him they 
dealt ? Milton. 

If a man would have his confcience deal clearly 

with him, he muft deal feverely witb that. 
South's Sermons. 

God did not only exercife this providence to- 
wards his own people, but he deale thus. alfo wirb 
other nations. Tillesfor. 

But I will deal the more civilly with his two 
poems, becaule nothing ill is to be fpoken of the 
dead. D dene 

You wrote to me with the freedom of acfriend, 
dealing plainly vith me in the matter of my own 
trifles. Pope. 

Kefle&t on the merits of the caufe, as well as of 
the men, who have been thus deait with by their 
country. Swift. 

8. To DEaL with, : To contend with. 

If the hated me, I fhould know what paifon te 
deal with» Sidney. 

Gentlemen were commanded to remain in the 
country, to govern the people, eafy to be dealt 
with whilit they and in fear. Ha;evard. 

Then you upbraid me; I am pleas‘d to fee 
You're not fo perfect, but can fail like me: 

I have no God to deal witb. Dryden. 


To DEA’LBATE. v. a. [dealbo, Latin.] 
To whiten ; to bleach. l 
DEALBA TION. n. f. [dealbatio, Latin. 
The a&t of bleaching or whitening ; 
rendering things white which were not 
fo before : a word in little ufe, 
© All feed is white in viviparous animals, and 
fuch as have preparing veffels, wherein it receives 
a manifold dealbation. Brown's Vulgar Errourse 


DEALER. x2. f. [from deal.] i 


1. One that has to do with any thing. 

I find it common with thefe {mall dealers in wit 
and learning, to give themfelves a title from their 
firt adventure. Swift. 

2. A trader or trafficker. 

Where fraud is permitted and connived at, the 
honeft dealer is always undone, and the knave gets 
the advantage. Gulliver's Travels. 

3. A perfon who deals the cards. 
De’antnc. n. f: [from deal. } 
1. Practice; action. 

Concerning the dealings of men, who adminifter 
government, and unto. whom the execution of that 
law belongeth, they have their judge, who fitteth 
in heaven. Jiookere 

What thefe'are ! 
Whofe owh hard dealings teach them to fufpeét 
The thoughts of others. Shakefpeare. 

But this was neicher one pope's fault, nor one 
princ:’s deftiny : he mut write a ftory of theem- 
pire, that means to tell of all their deulings in this 
kind. Raleigh. 

2. Intercourfe. 

It were to be withed, that men would promote 
the happinefs of one another, in all ‘their private 
dealings, among thofe who lie within their in- 


Anence. Addijon. 
3: Meafure of treatment ;- mode in which 
one treats ‘another. : 


Gods gracious dealings with’men, are the aids 
“and auxiliaries neceffary to us inthe: parfuit of 


piety. ‘Hammond. 
‘4. Trafick ; bufinefs, 

The'doétor muft needs die rich; he had great 

dealings m his way for many years. Swift. 


DEAMBULA‘TION...a.,/. [deaméulatio, 
Latin.]. The:atwof walking abroad. 
De’amBu- 
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Drs mBULATORY. adj. [deambulo, Lat.] 
Relating to the practice of walking a- 
broad. st x 

DEAN. n. f. [ decanus, Latin ; doyen, Fr.] 

From the Greek word Sixa; in Englith, ten; 
becaufe he was anciently fet over ten canons or 
prebendaries at leaft in fome cathedral church. 

Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

As there are two foundations of cathedral 
churches in England, the old and the new (the 
new are thofe which Henry VIII. upon fuppreffion 
of abbeys transformed from abbot or prior, and 
convent, to dean and chapter) fo there are two 
means of creating thefe deans; for thofe of the old 
foundation are brought to their dignity much like 
bithops, the king firft fending out his cengé d'elire 
to the chapter, the chapter then chufing and the 
bifhop confirming them, and giving his mandate 

= to inftal them. Thofe of the new foundation are, 
by a thorter courfe, inftalicd by virtue of the king's 
letters patent, without either election or confirma- 
tione 

This word is aifo applied to divers, that are 
chief of certain peculiar churches or chapels ; as 
the dean of the king’s chapel, the dean of the 
Arches, the deas of St. George's chapel at Wind- 
for, and the dean of Bocking in Effex. Cowell. 

The dean and canons, or prebends, of cathedral 

_ churches, were of great ufe in the church; they 

were not only to be of counfel gith the bifhop for 
his sevenue, but chiefly for government in caufes 
ecclefiaftical, Ufe your beft means to prefer fuch 
to thofe places who are fit for that purpofe. Bacon. 

Deanery. 2. f. [from dean.} 

1. The office of a dean. 

He could no longer keep the deanery of the 
chapel-royal. Clarendon. 

2. The revenue of a dean. 

Put both deans in one ; or, if that’s too much 

trouble, 
_ Inftead of the deans muke the deanery double. Swift. 

3. The houfe of a dean. 

Take her by the hand, away with her to the 
deanery, and difpatch it quickly. Shakefpeare. 

De’ansuip. 2. f. [from dean.] The 

» office and rank of a dean. 
DEAR. adj. [deon, Saxon. ] 
1. Beloved; favourite; darling: 
Your brother Glo'iter hates you. 
e-Oh, no, he loves me, and he holds me dear. 
Shakepeare. 

The dear, dear name the bathes in flowing tears, 
Hangs o'er the tomb. Addifon's Ovid. 

And the laft joy was dearer than the reft. Pope. 

2. Valuable ; of a high price ; coftly. 

What made diretors cheat the South-fea year? 
To feed on ven’fon when it fold fo dears Pope, 

3. Scarce; not plentiful: as, æ dear year. 

4. It feems to be fometimes ufed in Shake- 


Jpeare for deer ; fad ; hateful ; grievous. 
What foolifh boldnefs brought thee to their 
mercies, 
Whom thou in terms fo bloody, and fo dear, 
Haft made thine enemies? Shak. Twelfth Night. 
Let us return, 
And ftrain what other means is left unto us 
In our dear peril. Sbake/peare’s Timon. 
Some dear caute 
Will in concealment wrap me up a-while : 
When I am known aright, you fhall not grieve 
Lending me this acquaintance. Shak. King Lear. 
Would I had met my dearch foe in heav'n, 
Or ever J had feen that-day. Sbhakefpeare's Hamlet, 
Thy other banifh'd fon, with his dar fight 
Struck pale and blosdief:. 
Shakefpeare’s Titus Andronicus. 
Dear. n. f. A word of endearment; 
darling. 
That kifs 
1 carried from thee, dear ; and my true lip 
Hath virgin'd it e'er fince. Shakefpeare’s Coris!anus. 
Go, dear 5 cach minute does new danger bring, 


Dryden. 
VoL. I. 
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See, my dear, 
How lavifh nature has adorn'd the year. Dryden. 
DB'ARBOUGHT. adj. [dear and bought.) 
Purchafed at an high price. 
O fleeting joys 
Of Parsdife, dearbougbr with lafting woe. Milten. 
Such dearboughr bleffings happen ev'ry day, 
Becaufe we krow not for what things to pray. 
Dryden. 
Forget not what my ranfom.-coft, 
Nor iet my dearbougbt foul be loft. Rofcommon. 
Dearxine. n. f [now written darling. | 
Favourite. 
They do feed on neétar, heavenly wife, 
With Hercules and Hebe, and the reft 
Of Venus’ dearlings, through her bounty bleft. 
Spenfer. 
De*ariy. adv. [from dear.] 
1. With great fondnefs. 

For the unquettionable virtues of her perfon and 

mind, he loved her dearly. Wotton. 
2. At an high price. 

It is rarely bought, and then alfo bought dearly 
enough with fuch a fine. Bacon. 

Turnus fhall dearly pay for faith forfworn ; 
And corps, and fwords, and fhiclds, on Tyber born. 

Dryden. 
My father dotes, and let him ftill dote on; 
He buys his miftrefs dearly with his throne. * 
Dryden. 
To DEARN. v. a. [dypnan, Sax. to hide. ] 
To mend clothes. See Darn. 
Ds‘arness. 2- f. [from dear.] 
1. Fondnefs ; kindnefs ; love. 

My brother holds you well, and in dearnefs of 

heart hath holp to effect your enfuing marriage. 
Shake{peare. 

The whole fenate dedicated an altar to Friend- 
fhip, as to a goddefs, in retpedt of the great dear- 
nefh of friendship between them two. Baw. 

He who hates his acighbour mortally, and wifely 
too, muft, profefs all the dsarnefs and friendthip, 
with readinefs to ferve him. South. 

2, Scarcity ; high price. 

Landlords prohibit tenants from plowing, which 

is feen in the dearne/s of corn. Swift. 
De“arn iy. adv. [deonn, Sax. ] Secretly ; 
privately ; unfeen. Obfolete. 

At la, as chanc'd them by a foreit fide 
To pafs, for fuccour from the fcorching ray, 
They ‘heard a rueful voice, that dearnly cried 
With piercing fkrieks. Spenfer. 

DEARTH. n.f. (from dear.] 
1. Scarcity which makes food dear. 

In times of dearth, it drained much coin out of 
the kingdom, to furnith us with corn from foreign 
parts. Bacon. 

There have been terrible years dearths of corn, 
and*every place is ftrewed with beggars; but 
dearths are common in better climates, and our 
evils here lie much deeper. Swift. 

2. Want; need; famine. 
Pity the dearth that I have pined in, 
By longing for that food fo long a time. Shakefp. 
* _ Of every tree that in the garden grows, j 
Eat freely with glad heart; fear here no deartbs 
Milton. 
3. Barrennefs ; fterility. 

The French have brought on themfelves that 
dearth of plot, and narrownefs of imagination, 
which may be obferved in all their plays. Dryden. 


To DEARTI'CULATE. v. a. [de and arti- 
culus, Latin.] To disjoint ; to difmem- 
ber. Di, 

DEATH. x. f. (deaf, Saxon.] 

1. The extin@ion of life ; the departure 
of the foul from the body, 

He is the mediator of the New Teftament, that 
by means of dearh, for the redemption of the tranf- 


greffions, they which arc called might receive the 
promife of eternal inheritance. Hebe ik. 15. 
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They fay there is divinity in odd numbers, 
either in nativity or death. Sbhake/peare. 
Death, a neceffary end, 
Will come when it will come. 
Shakefpeare’s Julius Cæfar. 
He muft his aéts reveal, 
From the firt moment of his vital breath, %., 


| To his lat hour of unrepenting death. lden. 
z. Mortality; deftruétion. 
How did yor dare 
To trade and trafficle with Macbeth, 
In riddles and affairs of death ? Shakefpeare. 


3. The ftate of the dead. 
In fwinifh fleep 
Their drenched natures lie, as in a death. Skake/p. 


4. The manner of dying. ; 


Thou thalt diethe deaths of them that are fain 


in the midh of the feas. Egekiel, xxviii. 8. 


§- The image of mortality reprefented by 


a fkeleton. 
I had rather be married to a death's head, wich 
a bone in'his mouth, thaa to either of thefe. 
Shake/pearee 
If I gaze now, ‘tis but to fee 
What manner of dearb’s head “twill be, 
When it is free 
From that fresh upper fkin, 


The gazer’s joy, and fin. Suckling. 


6. Murder; the act of deftroying life un- 


lawfully. 

As in manifefting the fieet influence of his 
mercy, on the fevere ftroke of his juftice; fo in 
this, not to fuffer a man of death to live. | Bacon. 


7. Caufe of death. 


They cried out, and faid, O thou man of God, 
there is death in the pot. 2 Kings, iv. 40e 
He caught his death the laft county-feftions, 
where he would go to fee juftice done to a poor 
widow woman. Addifcn. 
8. Deftroyer. ` 

All the endeavours Achilles ufed to meet with 
Hecfor, and be the deurd of him, is, the intrigue 
which comprchends the battle of the lat day. 

Broome's View of Epic Poetry. 
g. [In poetry.] The inftrument of death. 
Deatbs invifible come wing’d with fire; i 

They hear a dreadful noife, and fraight expire. 
Dryden. 

Sounded at once the bow, and fwiftly flies 

The feather'd death, and hiffes thro’ the fkies. 
Dryden, 
Oft, as in airy rings they fkim the heath, 
The clam'rous lapwings feel the leaden death. 
f Popes 
10. [In theology.] Damnation ; eternal 
torments. 

We pray that God will keep us from all fin and 
wickednefs, from our ghoftly enemy, and from 
everlaiting death. Church Carechi/m. 

DE'ATH-BED. x. f. [death and bed.] The 
bed to which a man is confined by mor- 
tal ficknefs. 

Sweet foul, take hecd, take heed of perjury ; , 
Thou art on thy death-bed. Sbakefpeare"s Otbellos 

Thy death-bed is no teffer than the land 
Wherein thou lieft in reputation fick. 

Shake/peare’s Richard IL. 

Thefe are fuch things as a man fhall rememter 
with joy upon bis deathbed; fuch as fhall checy 
and warm his heart, even in that lat and bitter 
agony. South's Serminse 

Then round our death-bed ev'ry friend fhould 

run, 
And joy us of our conqueft early won. Dryd. Fabe 

A dvath-bed figure is certainly the moit hum- 
bling fight in the world. Collier on the Vaiue of Life. 

A death-bed repentance ought not indeed to be 
neglected, becaufe it is the laft thing that we can 
do. ` Atterbury. 

Fame can never make us lie down contenteily 
on a death-bed. Pope. 

Pull 


DE'ATHFUL. adj. [death and full.] 
of flaughter ; deftru€tive; murderons. 
3 P Your 
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Your cruelty was fuch, as you would fpare his 
life for many deerbful torments. Sidney. 
Time itfelf, unde the deatbhful thade of whofe 
wings all things wither, hath wafted that lively 
virtue of nature in man, and beafts, and plants. 
Rakigb. 
a@lood, death, and deathful deeds, are im that 
= pole, 
Ruin, dettru&tion at the utmoft point. Milton. 
Thefe eyes behoid 
The deatbful icene 5 princes on princes roll’d. 
Pope. 
De’aTuuess. adj. [from death.] Immor- 
tal; never- dying ; everlafting. 
God hath only immortality, though angels and 
human fouls be deacblefs. Boyle. 
Their temples wreath'd with leaves that ftill 
_ renew 3 
For death/efs laurel is the vrétor's due. Dryder. 
Faith and hope themfelves hall die, 
While dearblefs charity remains. Prior. 
DEATHLIKE. adj. [death and like.) Re- 


fembling death; ftill; gloomy; Mmo- p 


tidnlefs; placid; calm; peaceful; un- 
difturbed; refembling either the hor- 
rours or the quietneis of death. 

Why doft thou let thy brave foul lie fuppreft 
In deatblike Numbers, while thy dangers crave 


A waking eye and hand ? Crafbaw. 
A deatblike Nlecp ! 
A gentle wafting to immortal life! Milton. 


On feas, on earth, and all that in them dwelt; 
A deatblike quiet and decpilence fell. Waller. 
Black melancholy: fits, and round her throws 
A deathlike Qumber, and a dread repole. Pope. 

Deatn’s-poor. [death and.door.] A near 
approach to death ; the gates of death, 
riñas ade. It is now a low phrafe. 

I'myfelf knew a perfon of great fanétity, who 
was afflicted to dearb's-door with a vomiting. 

Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 

There was a poor young woman, that had 

brought herfelf even to deatb’s-door with grief for 

her fick huband. L'Eftrange. 

De’aTusMAN. n. f. [death and man. ] 
Executioner ; hangman; head{man ; he 
that executes the fentence of death. 

He’s dead; I*m only forry 
He had no other dearb/man. Shakefpeare. 
As death{fmen you have rid this {weet young 
prince. Shakefpearc. 

De’aruwarcu. n. f. [death and watch.] 
An. infect that makes a tinkling. noife 
like that of a watch, and is fuperititi- 
oufly imagined to prognoiticate death. 

The folemn deathwatch click'’d the hour the 

died. Gay. 

We learn to prefage approaching death in-a fa- 

mily by ravens, and little worms, which we there- 

fore call a deathwatch. Wats. 
Mifers are muckworms, filkworms beaus, 

And deatbwatches phyficians. Pope. 


To DEA URATE. v. a. [deauro, Latin.] 
To gild, or cover with gold. Dia. 
Deaura Tion. n. f. (from deaurate. | 
The act of gilding. 
Desaccna TION. n. f. [debacchatio, La- 
tin.) A raging; a madnefs. Dia. 
Jo Desa’re. v. a. [from de and barba, 
Latin.] To deprive of his beard. Di&. 
To Depa’ RK. v. a. [debarguer, French, ] 
To difembark. Dif. 
Jo Debar. w. a. [from dar.] To ex- 
clude; to preclude; to fhut out from 
any thing ; to hinder. 
The fame boats and the fame buildings are 
found in countries debarred from all commerce by 


unpailable mountains, lakes, and deferts. 
Raleigh's Effays. 


= 
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Not fo ftri&ly hath our Lord'impos’d 
Labour, as to debar us when we need 
Refrethment, whether food, or talk between, 
Food of the mind. Milten. 
Civility, intended to make us eafy, is employed 
in laying chains and fetters Upon us, in debarring 
Us of our wifes, and in croffing our moft reafon- 
able defires. Swift. 
To DEBA'SE. œ. a. [from bafe.] 5 
1. To reduce from a higher to a lower 


ftate. 

Homer intended to teach, that pleafare and fen- 

fuality deba/e men into beats. 
Broome on the Ody fey. 
As much as you raife filver, you debafe gold, 
for they are in the condition of two things putin 
oppofite fecales; as much as the one rifes, the other 
falls. Locke. 
2. To make mean; to fink into mean- 


nefs; to make defpicable; to degrade. 

Jt is a kind of taking God's name in vain,-to 

dibaje religion with fuch frivolous diiputes. 
Hooker. 

A man of large poffcffions has not leifure to 
confidcr of every flight expence, and will not de- 
bafe himfelf to the management of every trifle. 

Dryden. 

Reftraining others, yet himfelf not free ; 

Made impotent by pow’r, debas'd by dignity. Dryd. 
3. To fink; to vitiate with meanne(s. 

He ought to be careful of not letting his fabje& 
debafe his ftyle, and betray him into a meannefs of 
expreffions Addifon. 

Hunting after arguments to make good one Ade 
of a queftion, and wholly to refufe ‘thofe which 
favour the other, is fo far from giving truth its 
due value, that it wholly debaj/es it. Locke. 

4. To adulterate ; to leffen in value by 
bafe admixtures. 

He reformcd. the coin, which was much adulte- 
rated and debafed in the times and troubles of 


king Stephen. Hale. 
Words fo debas'd and hard, no ftone 
Was hard enough to touch them on.  Huditras. 


Desa’semMeENT. z. f. {from debafe.] The 
act of debafing or degrading ; degrada- 
tion. 

Tt is a wretched debafcmene of that {prightly fa- 
culty, the tongue, thus to be made the interpreter 
to a goat or boar. Government of the Tongue. 

Depa'ser. 2. f. [from debaf.] He that 
debafes'; he that adulterates; he that 
degrades another; he that finks the 
value of things, or deftroys the dignity 
of perfons. r 

Desa’ TaBre. adj. [from debate.} Difpù- 
table; that which is, or may be, fubject 
to controverfy. 

The French requefted, that the debatable ground, 
and the Scottifh hoftages, might be reftored to the 
Scots. Hayward. 

DEBATE. n. /. [debat, French.] 

1. A perfonal difpute ; a controverfy. 

A way that men ordinarily ufe, to force others 
to fubmit to their Judgments, and rcceive their 
opinion in debate, is to require the adverfary to 
admit what they allege asa ‘proof, or to affign a 
better. Locke. 

It is to diffufe a light over the underftanding, 
in our enquiries after truth, and not to furnith the 
tongue with debate and controverfy. ¥utts’s Logicke 

2. A quarrel; a contet: it is not now 
ufed of hoitile conte. 

Now, lords, if heav'n doth give fuccefsful end 
Tu this debate that bleedcth at our doors, 

We will our youth lead on to higher fields, 
And draw no fwords but what are fanétified. Shak. 

*Tis thine to ruin realms, o’erturn a ftate; 
Betwixt the deareft friends to raife debate. Dryden. 

To Dena’re. v. a. [debatre, French.} To 


controvert ; to difpute; to conteft. 
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Debate thy caufe with, thy neighbour himfelf, 
and Jifcover not a fecret to another, 
Proverbs, xxv. Qe 
* He could not debate any thing without ferme 
commotion, even when the argument was not of 
moment. Claréndome 
Yo DEBATE. V. A. 
1. To deliberate. 
Your fev'ral fuits 
Have been confider'd and debated on. Shake/praree 
2. To difpute. 
He prefents that great foul debating upon the 
fubjeét of lite and death with his intimate friends. 
Tarer. 
DEBA'TEFUL. adj. [from debate. | 
1. (Of perfons.}] Quarrelfome ; conten- 
tious. 
2. [OF things.] Contefted ; occafioning 
quarrels. 
Depa TeMENT. ». f. [from debate.] Con- 
troverfy ; deliberation. 
Without debatement further, more or lefs, 
He fhould the bearers put to fudden death. 
Skakefpearce 
DEBATER. 2. fc [from debate.] A difpu- 
tant; a controvertift. 
To DEBA’UCH. w. a. [defoaucher, French; 
debacchari, Latin. } 


1. To corrupt ; to vitiate. 

A man mutt have got his confcience thoroughly 
debauched and hardened, before he can arrive to 
the height of fin. South. 

This it is to counfel things that are unjuit; 
firft, to debawch a king to break his laws, and then 
to feek protection. -Dryden's Spanifo Friar. 

2. To corrupt with lewdnefs. 

Here do you keep a hundred: knights and fquires, 
Men fo diforder'd, fo debauch'’d and bold, 

That this our court, infe€ted with their manners, 

Shews like ariotousinn. Shakefpeare’s King Leare 
3. To corrapt by intemperance. 

_ No man's reafon did ever dictate to him, that it 

is reafonable for him to debauch himfelf by intem- 

perance and brutith fenfuality. Tillotfon. 
Desa‘ucu. a. /. [from the verb.] 


1. A fit of antemperance. 

He will for fome time ‘contain himfelf within 
the bounds of fobriety; till within a little while 
he recovers his former debauch, and is well again, 
and then his appetite returns, Calumy. 

2. Luxury; excefs; lewdnefs. 

The firft phyficians by debauch were made 3 

Excefs began, and floth fuftains,ithe trades: Dryden. 


Desaucuee. n. A [from defbanché, 
French. ] A lecher; a drunkard; a 


man given to intemperance. 

Could we but prevail with the greateft debeuchers 
amongft'us to change their lives, we fhould find it 
no very hard matter to change their judgments. 

Souths 

Desa ucner. n. /. [from debauch] One 

who feduces others to intemperance or 
lewdnefs ; a corrupter. 

DEBAUCHERY. n, f. [from debauch.] The 

practice of excefs ; intemperance ; lewd- 


nefs. 
Oppofe vices by their contrary virtues; hypo- 
crify by fober piety, and debauchery by temperance. 
Spratt. 
Thefe magiftrates, inftead of leffening enormi- 
tics, occafion juft twice as much debauchery as 
there would be without them. Swift. 


Depa UCHMENT. n. f. [from debauch.] 


The act of debauching or vitiating ; 
corruption. 

They told them ancient ftories'of the ravifhment 
of chate maidens, or the debauchment of nations, 
or the extreme poverty of learned perfons. 

Tayler's Rule of Living Holy. 
. Yo 
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f: DEBE’L. Pouva. [debelo La. 
fo DEBE'LLATE. § tin.] To conquer; 
to overcome in war: not now in ufe. 

It doth notab forth the conient of all na- 


tions and ages, in the approbation of the extirpat-, 


ing and debel/ating of giants, montters, and foreign 
tyrants,” not only as lawful, but as meritorious 
even of divine honour. | Bacon's Holy War. 
Him long of old 
Thou didt debel, and down from heaven caft 
With all his array. Milton. 
Deserta tion. n, f. [from debellario, 
Lat.] The att of conquering in war. 
Depenrvuee. x. j. (debentur, Lat. from 
debeo.} A writ or note, by which a 
debt is claimed. 
You modera wits, fhould each man bring his 
ciaim, 
Have defperate debentures on your fame ; 
And little would be lett you, 1'm afraid, 
It all your debts to Greece and Rome were paid. 
4 T Swift. 
‘De’Bie. adj. [debilis, Lat.] Weak; fee- 
"ble ; languid ; faint; without ftrength ; 
imbecile ; impotent. 
I have not wafh'd my nofe that bled, 
Or fuil’d fome débile wretch, which without note 
There ’s many elie have done. Shakefpeare. 
o DEBY'LITATE. v. a.[debilito, Latin. } 
'To weaken ; to make faint; to enfee- 


ble ; to emafculate. 

In the luit of the eye, the luft.of the fleth, and 
the pride of life, tbey feemed as weakly to failas 
their debwitated poftcrity ever after. 

Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 

The fpirits being rendered languid, are incapable 
of purifying the bluod, and debilitated in attracting 
nutriment. Harvey on Confumptions. 

DEBILITA TION. a. f. [from debilitatio, 
Latin.] The act of weakening. 

The weaknefs cannotreturn anything of ftrength, 
honour, or fafety to the head, but a debiligation and 
ruin. King Charles. 

Desi'LiTY. n. f. [debilitus, Lat.] Weak- 
nefs ; feeblenefs; languor; faintnefs ; 
imbecility. 

Methinks I am partaker of thy paffion, 

And in thy cafe do glafs mine own debilitye Sidney. 

Aliment too vaporous or perfpirable will fubjeét 
it to the inconveniencies of too ftrong a perfpira- 
tion, which are debility, faintnefs, and fometimes 
fudden death. Arbuthnot. 

DEBONA'IR. adj. [debounaire, French. } 
Elegant; civil; well-bred ; gentle ; 
complaiiant: an obfclete word. 

Crying, let be that lady debenair, 

Thou recreant knight, and foon thyfelf prepare 

To battle, if thou mean her love to gain. Spenfer. 
Zephyr met her once a-maying; 

Fill‘d her with thee, a daughter fair, 

So buxom, blitne, and debonair. Milton. 

The nature of the one is debinair and accoftable ; 
ef the other, retired and fupercilious; the one 
quick and {prightful, the other flow and faturnine. 

HiweP's Vocal Foreft. 

And fhe that was not only paffing fair, 

Rut was withal difcreet and cebcnuir, 

Kefaiv’d the paffive d-&trine to fulfil. Dryden. 
Desona tary. adv.’ [from debonair. ) 

Elegantly ; with a genteel air. 
DEBI..2./. (debitum, Latin; dette, Fr.] 
1. That which one man owes to another. 

These was one that died greatly in debt: Well, 
fays one, if he be g::e, then he hath carried five 
hundred ducats of mine with him into the other 
world. Bacon's Apepbtbegms. 

The debt of ten thoufand talents, which the fer- 
vant owed the king, was no flight ordinary fum. 

Duppa’s Devotions. 

To this grest lofs a fea of tears is due; 

But the wiwole deht not to be paid by yous Waller. 


z. That which any one is obliged to do or 


Desror. m. /. (debitor, Latin.] 


2. One that owes money. 


3. One fide pf an account book. 


Desucrur rion. n. fe [debullitio, Lat.] A 


DECACU’MINATED. adj. [decacuminatus, 


Deca‘pe. n.f. [dixa, Gr. decat, Latin.] 


DE'CADENCY. n. J. (decadence, French.] 


De’cacon. ne fe [from dixe, ten, and 


DEe'CALOGUE, n. f. [dexaroyS, Greek.] 


DEC 


Swift, a thoufand pounds in debr, 
Takes horfe, and in a mighty free 
Rides day and night. 


Swift, 


fuffer. 
Your fon, my lord, has paid a foldier’s debr ; 
He only liv'd but till he was a man, 


| But like a mau he died. * Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. | To DECA’PITATE. Uz 
De’ BTep. part. (from debt. 


To DEBT is 
not found.] Indebted; obliged to., 


Which do amount to three odd ducats more 
Than I ftand debted to this gentleman, Shak:fp. 


1. He that owes iomething to another. 
~ 1 am debtcr both to the Greeks and to the Bar- 
barians, both to the wife and to the unwifc. 
Ran. i. 14. 


Vit bring your latter hazard back again, 
And thanktully re(t debsor for the firt. Shake. 
If he bjs ample paim 
Should haply on ill-fated fhoulder lay 
Of debtor, trait bis body, to the touch 
Obiequious, as whilom knights were wont, 
To fume enchanted cattle is convey'd. Philipse 
There dicd my father, no man’s debtor 3 
And there I'll die, nor worfe, nor better. Pope. 
The cafe of deotors in Rome, for the firft four 
centuries, was, after the fet time tor payment, no 
choice but either to pay, or be the creditor's fave: 
Swift. 


When I look upon the debtor tide, I find fuch: 
innumerable artic.es, that I want arithmetick to 
caft them up; but when J look upon the creditor 
fide, J find little more than blank paper. Addifen. 


bubbling or feething aver. Dia. 


Latin.] Having the top cut of. Dig. 


The fum of ten; a number containing 
ten. , 
,. Men were not only out in the number of fome 
days, the latitude of a few years, but might be 
wide by whole olympiads, and divers decades of 
years. Brown's Vulgar 'Prresrs. 
We make cycles and periods of years; as decades, 
centuries, and chiliads, chiefly for the ufe of com- 
putations in hiftory, chronology, and aftronomy. 
Holder on Time. 
All rank'd by ten; whole decades, when they 
dine, 
Muft want a Trojan flave to pour the wine. Pope. 


Decay ; fall. Dict. 


yena, a corner.) A plain figure in geo- 
metry, having ten fides and angles. 


The ten commandments given by God 
to Mofes. 
The commands of God are clearly revealed both 
inithe decalogue and other parts of facred writ. 
Hammond. 
To DECA’MP. v. n. [decamper, French.) 
To fhift the camp ; to move off. 


DECA MPMENT. n. f. [from decamp.] The 
act of fhifting the camp. 


To DECANT. v.a. [decanto, Lat. decan- 
ter, Fr.) To pour off gently by incli- 
nation. 

Take agua fortis, and diffolve in it ordinary 
coined filver, and pour the coloured folution into 
twelve times as much fair water, and then decant 
or filtrate the mixture, that it may be very clear. 

Boyle. 

They attend him daily as their chief, 

Decant his wine, and carve his beef. Swift. 


DEC 


Decanta’Tion. m/f, [decantation, Fr.] 


The act of decanting or pouring of 
clear. 


DECANTER. mf. [from aécant.] Aglafs 


veflel made for pouring off liquor clear 
from the lees, 

a. { decapito, Latin.] 
To behead. 


To DECA’Y. v. x. [decheoir, Fr. from de 


and cadere, Latin.] 'To lofe excellence; 
to decline from the ftate of perfedtion ; 
to be gradually impaired. 
= The monarch oak, . 

Three centuries he grows, and three he Rays 
Supreme in ftate, and in three more decays. Dryde 

The garlands fade, the vows are worn away ; 
So dies her love, and fo my hopes decay. Popes 


To.Deca'y, v. a. To impair ; to bring 


to decay. 
Infirmits, that decays the wife, doth ever make 
better the fool. Shake/pearee 


Cut off a ftock of a tree, and lay that which 
you cut off to putrefy, to fee whether it will decay 
the reft of the ftock. Bacon. 

He was of a very {mall and decayed fortune, 
and of no good education. Clarendon. 

Decay’d by time andwars, they only prove 
Their former beauty by your former love. Dryden. 

{n Spain our fprings, like old men’s children, be 
Decay’d and wither'd from their infancy. Drydens 
` It is fo ordered, that almoft every thing which 
corrupts the foul decays the body. Addifon. 


Deca’y. a. /. [from the verb. ] 


1. Decline from the ftate of perfeétion 3 
ftace of depravation or diminution. 
What comfort to this great decay may come, 
Shall be applied. Shakefpeares 
She has been a fine lady, and paints and hides 
Her decays very well, Ben Fonfome 
And thofe decays, to {peak the naked truth, 
Through the defects of age, were crimes of youth. 
Denbaw. 
By reafon of the tenacity of fluids, and attrition 
of their parts, and the weaknefs of elafticity in 
folids, motion is much more apt to be loft than 
got, and is always upon the decay. New tone 
Each may feel increafes and decays, 
And fee now clearer and now darker days. Pope, 
Taught, half by reafon, half by mere decay, 
To welcome death, and calmly pafs away. “Pope. 
2. The effects of diminution; the marks 


of decay. 

They think, that whatever is called old muft 
have the decay of time upon it, and truth too were 
liable to mould and rottennefs. Lockes 

3. Declenfion from profperity. 
And if thy brother be waxen poor, and fallen in 
decay with thee, then thou fhalt relieve him, 
Levite XXV. 35o 
I am the very man 
That, from your firft of difference and decay, 
Have follow'dyour fad fteps. Shake/p. King Leare 
4. The caufe of decline. 

He that feeketh to be eminent amongft able 
men, hath a great tak; but that ip ever good for 
the publick: but he that plots to be the only'figure 
among cyphers, is the decay of a whole ages; Bacone 

DECA YER. n. /. [{ trom. decay. ] ‘That 
which caufes decay. 

Your water is a fore decayer of your whorfon . 
dead body. Sbhakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

DECE’ASE. n. f. [decefus, Lat.) Death; 
departure from hfe. 

Lands are by human law, in fome places, after 
the owner's deceafe, divided unto all his children ; 
in fome, all deicendeth to the eldeft fon. Hocker. 

To DECEASE. U. 2. [ decedo, Latin.]. Te 
die; to depart from life. 

He tells us Arthur is deceas’d to-night. 

Sbakelprare, 
You: 
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You hhall die 

Twice now, where others, that moptality 

In her fair arms holds, fhall but once deccafe. 
Chapman. 

His lateft vitories ftill thicket came, 
As, near the centre, motion doth increafe ; 

Till he, prefs’d down by his own weighty name, | 
Did, like the veftal, under {poils deceafe. Dryden. | 

DECEIT. 2. /: (deceptio; Latin. ] 

1. Fraud; a cheat; a fallacy; any prac- 
tice by which falfehood is made to pafs 
for truth. 

My lips fall. not fpeak wickednefs, nor my | 
tonguc utter deceit. Jeb, xxvii. 4 
2.: Stratagem ; artifice. 
His demand 4 
Springs not from Edward's well-meant honeft love, 
But from deceit, bred by neceffity. Sbakefpeare. 

3. [In law.] A fubtile wily fhift or de- 
vice; all manner of craft, fubtilty, guile, 
fraud, wilinefs, fleightnefs, cunning, 
covin, collufion, praétice, and offence, 
ufed to deceive another man by any 
means, which hath no other proper or 
particular name but offence. Cowell. 

Dece 1rFuc. adj. (deceit and full.} Frau- 
dulent ; full of deceit. 

I grant him bloody, 
Luxurious, avaricious, falfe, deceitful. Shake/peare. 


The lovely young Lavinia once had friends, 
And fortune fmil'd, deceitful, on her birth. Thomfon. 


Deceitrutry. adv. [from deceitful. ] Dece’MBER. 2. f. [ december, Latin.] The 


Fraudulently ; with deceit. 

Exercife of form may be deceitfully difpatched of 

courfe. otton. 

DecerTFuLNEss. n. f. [from deceitful. } 
The quality of being fraudulent ; ten- 
dency to deceive. ‘ 

The core of this;world, and the deceitfulne/s of 
riches, choke the word, and he becometh unfruit- 
ful. Matt. xiii. 22. 

DECEIVARLE. adj. [from deceive.] 
1. Subje& to fraud; expofed to impofture. 

Man was not only deceivab/e in his integrity, 
but the angels of light in ail their clarity. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

How would thou ufe me now, blind, and thereby 
Deccivable, in moft things as a child 
Helplefs? hence eafily contemn’d and feorn'd, 
And laft neglected. Milton. 

z. Subjeé to produce errour ; deceitful. 

It is good to confider of deformity, not as a 
fign; which is more deceivable, butas a caufe which { 
{cidom faileth of the effect. Bacon. 

He received nothing but fair promifes, which 
proved decervable. Haysvard. 

O everfailing truft 
In mortal ftrength! and oh, what not jn man 
Deceivable and vain ? Milten. 


DECE IVARLENESS. ne f- [from deceiv- 
able.| Liablenefs to be deceived, or to 
deceive. | 
| He that has a great patron, has the advantage 
of his negligence and deceivablencfs. 

j Government of the Tongue. 
To DECE'IVE. v. a. [decipio, Latin. } 
1. To caufe to miftake ; to bring into 

errour ; to impofe upon. 

Some have been deceived into an opinion, that 
there was a divine right of primogeniture to both 
c{tate and power. Locke. | 

2. ‘To delude by ftratagem. } 

. ‘Po cut off from expectation, with of | 
before the thing. 

The Turkith general, deceived of his expeQa- 
tion, withdrew his feet twelve miles off. Knolles. 

I now believ'd 
The happy day approaeb’d, nor arc my hopes de- 
cru de Drydens 


4. To motk; to fail. 


53. To deprive by fraud or ftealth. 


Deceiver. x. f. [from deceive.] One 


ores es 
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They rais`d a feeble cry with trembling notes, 
But the weak voice deceru'd their gafping throats. 
Drydin. 


Wine is to be forborne in confumptions, for 
that the fpirits of the wine prey on the vifcid juice 
of the body, intercommon with the fpirits of the 
body, and fo deceive and rob them of their nou- 
tihment. ` Bacon. 

Plant fruit-trecs in large borders, and fet there- 
in fine flowers, but thin and fparingly, left. they 
deceive the trees. acon. 


that leads another into errour; a cheat. 
Sigh no more, ladies, figh no more ; 
Men were deceivers ever : 
One foot in fea, and one on fhore 5 
& To one thing conftant never. Shakefpeare. 
As for Perkin’s difmifiion out of France, they 
interpreted it not as if he were deteéted for a 
counterfeit deceiver. Bacon. 
Thofe voices, attions, or geftures, which men 
have not by any compact agreed to make the in- 
ftruments of conveying their thoughts one to an- 
other, are not the proper inftruments of deceiv- 
ing, fo as to denominate the perfon ufing them a 
liar or deceiver. . South. 
It is to be admired how any deceiver can be fo 
weak to foretel things near at hand, when a very 
few months muft of neceflity difcover the im- 
pofture. Swift. 
Adieu the heart-expanding bowl, 


And all the kind decciwers of the foul. Pope. 


lat month of the year; but named de- 
cember, or the tenth month, when the 
year began in March. 
Men are April when they woo, and December 
when they wed. Shake/peare’s As you like it. 
What fhould we fpeak of ° 


When we are old as you ? When we thall hear 
The rain and wind beat dark December. Shakefp. 


Dece’MPEDAL. adj. [from decempeda, La- 
tin.] Ten feet in length. Did. 
Dece MVIRATE. n. f- [decemviratus, La- 
tin.] The dignity and office of the ten 
governours of Rome, who were ap- 
pointed to rule the commonwealth in 
ftead of confuls : their authority fubfifted 
only two years. Any body of ten men. 
DE’CENCE. } 2. J- [decence, French ; de- 
DE’CENCY.§ cet, Latin. ] 
1. 


Propriety of form ; proper formality ; 
becoming ceremony: decence is feldom 
ufed. 


Thofe thoufand decencies, that daily flow 
From all her words and actions. Milton. 
In good works there may be goodnefs in the ge- 
neral: but decence and gracefulnefs can be only in 
the particulars in doing the good. Spratt. 
Were the offices of religion ftript of all the 
external decencies of worfhip, they would not make 
a due imprefiion on the minds of thofe who aflitt 
at them. Atierbury. 
She fpeaks, behaves, and acts juft as the ought; 
But never, never reach'd one gen’rous thought: 
Virtue fhe finds too painful an endeavour, 
Content to dwell in decencies for ever. Pope. 
2. Suitablenefs to character; propriety. 
And mutt I own, the faid, my fecret fmart, 
What with more decence were in filence kept ? 
Dryden. 
The confideration immediately fubfequent to 
the being of a thing, is what agrees or difagrees 
with that thing; what is fuitable or unfuitable to 
it; and from this Springs the notion of decency or 
indecency, that which becomes or mifbecomes. 
South. 
Sentiments which raife laughter, can very fel- 
dom be admitted with any decency into an heroick 
POCIT o 


Addijon. 


DEC 


3. Modelty; not ribaldry ; not obfcenitye 


Immodeit words admit of no defence ; 
For want of decency is want of fenfe. Rofcommon, 


Dece’nniaL, adj. [from decennium, Lae 


tin.] What continues for the fpace of 
ten years. 
DecENNOVAL. Jad. [decem and noe 
DeceNNOVARY.§ vem, Lat.) Relating 
to the number nineteen. 

Meton, of old, in the time of the Peloponne- 
fian war, conftituted a decennwal circle, or of 
nineteen years ; the fame which we now call the 
golden number. Holder. 

Seven months are retrenched in this whole de- 
cennovary progrefs of the epacts, to reduce the ac- 
counts of her motion and place to thote of the fune 

} Holdere 
De’'ceENT. adj. [decens, Latin.] ~ 
1. Becoming ; fit; fuitable. 

Since there muft be ornaments both in painting 
and poctry, if they are not neceflary, they muft at 
leaft be decent; that is, in their duc place, and but 
moderately uled. Drydene 

z. Grave; not gaudy ; not oftentatious. 
Come, penfive nun, devout and pure, 
Sober, ftedfaft, and demure, 
All m a robe of darkeft grain 
Flowing with majeftick train, 
And fable ftole of Cyprus lawn 
O'er the decent fhoulders drawn. 
3. Not wanton ; not immodett. 
DECENTLY. adv. [from decent.] 
1. In a proper manner; with fuitable be- 
haviour ; without meannefs or oftenta- 
tion. 

They cou'd not decently refufe affiftance to + 

perfon; who had punifhed thofe who had infulted 
* their relation. Broonee 
Perform’d what friendship, juftice, truth re- 
quire ; 
What could he more, but decently retire ? Swifte 
2. Without immodeftty. 

Paft hope of fafety, ‘twas his lateft care, 

Like falling Cæfar, decently to die. Dryden. 

DECEPTIBILITY. 2. f. [ from deceit. } 
Liablenefs to be deceived. 

Some errours are. fo flefhed in “us, that they 


maintain their intercft upon the decepribility of our 
decayed natures. Clanvillee 


Dece’PTIBLe. adj, [from deceit.) Liable 
to be deceived; open to impotture ; 
fubject to fraud. 

The fir and father caufe of common errour, 
is the common infemity of human nature; of 
whofe deveprivle condition, perhaps, there thould. 
not need any other eviction, than the frequent 
errours we fhall ourfelycs commit. Browne 
Dece’prion. n. f. [deceptis, Latin. ] 

1. The act or means of deceiving ; cheat ; 
fraud; fallacy. 

Being thus divided from truth in themfelves, 
they are yet farther removed by advenient derep- 
tion. Browne. 

All deception is a mifapplying of thofe figns, 
which, by compact or inftitution, were made the 
means of men’s fignifying or conveying their 
thoughts. . Scouthe 

2. The ftate of being deceived. 
Reafon, not impoffibly, may meet 
Some fpecious object by the foe fuborn’d, 
And fall into deception unaware. Milton. 


Dece’ptious. adj. [from deceit.] De- 
ceitful ; apt to deceive. 
Yet there is a credence in my heart, 
That doth invert th’ atteft of eyes and ears.; 
As if thofe organs had deceprious functions, 
Created only to calumniate. Sbakefpeares 
Dece’ptive. adj. [from deceit.) Having 
the power of deceiving. Diet. 
DeceE’pTORY-. 


Miltone 


DEC 


Dece’rtory. adj. { from deceit. ] Con- 
taining means of deceit. Di&. 
DECE’RPT, adj. [decerptus, Lat.] Crop- 
ped ; taken Off he“ e : Diz. 
DECE'RPTIBLE: adj. [ decerpo, Latin. ] 
That may be taken off. Di&. 
Dece’rprTion. 2. /. [from decerpt.] The 
act of cropping or taking off. Dit. 
DEcERTA TION. n. f. (decertatio, Latin. } 

A contention ; a itriving ; a difpute. 

Dia. 

Dece‘ssion. n.f. [decefio, Latin.] A 
departure ; a going away. Dia. 
To DECHA'RM, v. a. [decharmer, French.] 

To counteract a charm; to difenchant. 

Notwithitanding the help of phylick, he was 
fuddenly cured by decharming the witchcraft. 

Harvey. 
Jo DECIDE. w. a. [decido, Latin.] 
1. To fix the event of ; to determine. 

The day approach’d when fortune thould decide 

The important enterprize, and give the bride. 
Dryden. 
2. To determine a queftion or difpute. 

In council oft, and oft in battle tried, 

Betwixt thy mafter and the world decide. Granville. 

Who fhall decide, when doétors difagree, 

And foundeft cafuifts doubt ? Pope. 
De‘cipence. x. f. [decidentia, Latin. } 
1. The quality of being fhed, or of falling 

off. 

2. The act of falling away. 

Men obferving the deridence of their horn, do 
fall upon the conceit that it annually rotteth away, 
and fucceffively reneweth again. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Decrver. 2./. [from decide.] 


1. One who determines caufes, 

I cannot think that a jeter or a monkey, a 
droll or a puppet, can be proper judges or deciders 
of controverfy, Watts. 

The man is no ill decider in common cates of 
property, where party is out of the qaeftion. Swift 

z. One who determines quarrels. 

DECIDUOUS. adj. [ deciduus, Latin. ] 
Falling ; not perennial; not laiting 
through the year. 

In botany, the perianthium, or calyx, is de- 
ciduous, with the flower. Quincy. 

Decrpuousness. ». /. [from deciduous. } 


Aptnefs to fall ; quality of fading once. 


a year. Dia. 
De’cimat. adj. [decimus, Latin.) “Num- 
bered by ten; multiplied by ten. 

In the way we take now to name numbers by 
millions of millions of millions, it is hard to go 
beyond eighteen, or, at moft, four and twenty de- 
cimal progreffions, without confufion. Locke. 


_ To DE'CIMATE. v. a. (decimus, Latin. } 
To tithe; to take the tenth. 

Decimation. n. f. [from decimate.] 

1. A tithing; a felećtion of ev.ry tenth by 
lot or otherwife. 

2. A feleétion by lot of every tenth fol- 
dier, in a general mutiny, for punih- 
ment. 

By decimation and a tithed death, 
Take tou the deftin’d tenth. 

A decimation 1 will Rtridtiy make 
Of all who my Charinus did forfake ; 
And of each legion each*centurion fnall die. 

` Dryden. 

To DECI’PHER. v.a. [dechifirer, Fr.] 

1. To explain that which is written in 
ciphers: this is the common ufe. 
Zeimane, that had the fame charadter in her 
heart, could ealily decipher ite Sidney. 
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Skcke/peare. 


DEC 
Affurance is writ ina private character, not to 
be read, nor underitood, but by the confcience, to 
which thefpirit of God has vouchfafed to decipher 
it. South. 
2. To unfold ; to unravel ; to explain: as, 
to decipher’ an ambiguous fpeech. 
3. To write out; to mark down in cha- 
racters, 
Could I give you a lively reprefentation of guil 


and horrour on this hand, and paint out eternal, 


wrath and decipher eternal vengeance on the other, 
then might I thew you the condition of a finner 
hearing himfelf denied by Chritt. South. 
Then were laws of neceifity invented, that. fo 
every particular. fubjeét might find his principal 
pleafure decipbercd unto him, in. the>tables of his 
laws. Locke. 
4. To ftamp ; to charaétcrife ; to mark. 
i You are both decipber'd 
For villains mark'd with rape. Shake[peare. 


Decirwsrer. mA [ from decipher. ] 


One who explains writings in cipher. 
Deci’ston. n. f. [from decide.] 
1. Determination of a difference, or of a 


doubt. - 
The time approaches, 

That will with due decifiia make us know 

What we fhall fay we have, and what we owes 

Sbuke/peare. 

Pleafure and revenge 

Have ears more deaf than adders to the voice 

Of any truc decisions Shakefpeares 

The number of the undertakers, the worth of 
fome of them, and their zeal to bring the matter 
to a decifion; are fure arguments of the dignity and 
importance of it. Pon ‘Woodward. 

War is a diret appeal to God for the decifion of 
fome difpute, which can by no other means be de- 
termined. ` Atterbury. 

2». Determination of an event. 
Their arms are to the laft decifion bent, 
And fortune labours with the vatt event. Dryden. 
3. Itis uled in Scotland fora narrative, 
or reports of the proceedings of the 
‘court of feffion there. . 
Decisive, adj. [trom decide:} 
1. Having the power of determining any 
difference ; conclufive. 

Such a refle€tion, though it carries nothing per- 
fectly derifiwe init, yet creates a mighty confidence 
in lus breat, and ftrengthens him much in his 
opinion. Atterbury, 

This they are ready to look upon as a determi- 
nation on their fide, and de i/ive ot the controverfy 
between vice and virtue. Rogers. 

2. Having the power of fettling any event. 
For on th’ event, 
Decifive,of this bloody day, depends 


The fate of kingdoms. Philips. 


Deci’sivery. adv. [from aecifive.] In 


a conclufive manner, i 

Deci’siveness. n. f [ from decifive: | 
The power of argument or evidence to 
terminate any difference, or fettle an 
event. 


Deci’sory. adj. [from decide.| Able to 


deterinine or decide. 
To Deck. wa, [decken, Dutch. ] 
1. To cover; to over{pread. 
Ye mifts and exbalations, that now rife 
From hill or tteaming lake, dufky or grey, 
ln honuur to the worid's great Author, rife! 
Whether to deck with clouds th’ uncolour'd fky, 
Or wet the thirity earth with falling fhowers, 
Rifing or falling, till advance his praile, Milton. 
2. To dre; to array. 
Sweet ornament! that decks a thing divine. Shak. 
Long may'ft thou live to wail thy children’s lofs, 
And fee another, as I fee thce now, 
Dick'd in thy Tights, as thow art {tall'd in mine. 
Sbake/peare. 


DEC 


She fets to work millions of {pinning worms, 
That in their green fhops weave the fimouth-hair'é 
filk, 
Tovdeck her fons.- Miltcme 
3. To adorn; to embellith, 
But direful, deadly black, both leaf and blooms 
Fit to adorn the dead, and deck the dreary toiabe 
Sper) Efe 
Now the dew with fpangles deck’d the ground, 
A tweeter {pot of earth was never founde Dryden. 
The god fhall to his vot’ries tell 
Each confcious tear, each blufhing grace, 


That deck’d dear Eloifa’s face. Priore 
Deck. 2. f [from the verb. ] 
1. The floor of a fhip. 
Her keel plows hell, 
And deck knocks heaven. Ben Jonon. 


We have alfo raifed our fecond decks, and given 
more vent thereby to our ordnance, trying on our 
nether overloop. Raleigh. 

If any, born and bred under deck, had no other 
information but what fenfe affords, he would be of 
opinion that the fhip was as ttable as a houfe. 

Glanville. 
On high-rais’d decks the haughty Belgians ride, 
Beneath whofe shade our humble frigates go. 
Dryden. 
At fun-fet to their thip they make return, 
And fnore fecure on decks till rofy morn. 
. Dryden's Iliad. 
2. Pack of cards piled regularly on each 
other, 

Befides gems, many other forts of ftones are re- 
gularly figured : the amianthug, of parallel thread:, 
as in the pile of velvet ; and thei felénites, of pa= 
rallel plates, as in a deck of cards. Grew. 


De’cker. x. /. [from deck.] A drefler; 
one that apparels or adorns ; a coverer, 
as a table-decker. i 

To DECLA'IM. v. n. [declamo, Lat.] To 
harangue ; to fpeak to the paffions ; to 
rhetoricate ; to {peak fet orations. 

What are his mitchict’s, conful? You declaig 
againft his manners, and corrupt your own. - 
Ben Fonfon. 
The {plendid-dec/aimings of novices and men of 
heat. South. 
It is ufual for mafters to make their boys Je- 
claim on both fides of an argument. Swift. 
Dre('s up all the virtues in the beauties of ora- 
tory, and declaim aloud on the praife of goodnefs. 
Watts. 

Decia timer. 2. f. [from declaim.] One 
who makes fpeeches with intent to move 
the paffions. one 

Your Salamander is a perpetual declaimer againft 
jealoufy. Addijon. 

DECLAMA TION. n. f. [declamatio, Lat.} 
A difcourfe addreffed to the paffions; an 
harangue; a fet fpeech; a piece of rhe- 
torick. 

The caufe why declamations prevail fo greatly, 
is, for that men futter themfelves to be deluded. 
Looker. 
Thou mayeft forgive his anger, while thou 
makcft ufe of the plainnefs of his deelamaticn. 
Tayler. 


DECLAMA TOR. w. f [Latin:} Adeclaim- 


er; an orator; a rhetorician: feldom 
ufed. 


Who could, 1 fay, hear this generous declamatir, 
without being fired at his noble zeal ? Tatler. 


DECL AMATORY. adj. [ declamatorius, La- 


tin. J 
1. Relating to the pra&tice of declaiming ; 
pertaining to declamation ; treated in 


the manner of a rhetorician. 

This awhile fulpended his interment, and be- 
came a declamctory theme amongit the religious 
men of that age. Wetcne 


2. Appealing 


DEC 
2.. Appealing to the paffions. 


He has run himfelf into his own declsmatery 
way; and almoft forgotten that he was now letting 
up for a moral poet. Dryden. 

Deci a’'raBLE. adj, [from Zeclare.] -Ca- 
pable of proof. 

This is declarable from the beft writers. Brown. 

Decrara’ tion. n. f. [from declare.] 

1. A proclamation or affirmation; open 
exprefiion ; publication., 

His promifes are nothing elfe. but dsclareticns, 
what God will do for the good ut. men. Hookers 

Though wit and ‘learning are !cererin and ha- 
bitual perfe€tions of the mind, ‘yet’the declaration 
of them, which.alone brings the repute, is Subject 
to a thoufand hagards. Sourb. 

There are no where fo plain and full declara- 
ttons of morcy and love to the fons of men, as are 
made in the gofpel. Tillotion. 

2. An explanation of fomething doubttul. 
Obfolete. 

3. (In law.] Declaration (declaratio) is 
properly the. fhewing forth, or laying 
out, of an tion perfonal in any fuit, 
though it is wed fometimes for both 
perional and real aétions. Cowell, 

DECLARATIVE. adj. [from declare. ] 

t. Making declaration ; explanatory. 

The names of things fhould be always takenifrom 
fomething obfervably declarative. ot their form or 
nature. ; Grew. 

2.. Making proclamation. 

To this we may add the vox papuli, fo declara- 
tive on the fame fide. Swift, 


DeEcCLARATORILY. adv, [from declara- 
tory.} In the form of a declaration ; 
not in/a decretory form. 

Andreas Alciatus the civilian, and -Francifcus 
de Cordua, have both declaratorily confirmed the 
fame. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

DEecLta RATORY. adj. [from declare. ]' 
Affirmative ; expreflive ; not decretory ;| 
not promiffory, but expreffing fomething 
before promifed or decreed. Thus, a de-| 
claratory law, is a new act confirming a! 
former law. 

Thefe Qleffings are not only declaratory of the 
good pleafure and intention of God towards them, 
but likewife of the natural tendency of the thing. 

Tillotfen. 

Yo DECLARE. v. a. [declaro, Latin,) | 

1. To clear; to free from ob{curity : not 
in ufe. 

To declare this a little, we muft affume that the 
furfaces of fuch bodies-are exa&tly fmooth. Boyla 

2. To make known; to tell evidently and 
openly. 

It hath been declared unto me of you, that there 
are Contentions among you. I Cor. in 11. 

The fun by certain figns declares 

Both when the fouth projects a ftormy day, 
- And when the clearing north will/puff the clouds! 
away. Dryden's Virgil. 

3. To publifh; to proclaim. ) 

Declare his glory among the'heathen. 

: 1 Chron. xVie 24. 

q. To shew in open view ; to fhew an opi-| 
nion in plain terms. | 

In Cefar's army fomewhat the foldiers would] 
have had, yet they would nat declare themielves,in 
it, but only demanded a difcharge. Bacon. 

We are 3 confiderable body, who, upon a proper 
occafion, would not fail to declare ourfelves. Addif. 


Yo DECLA RE. v. n. To make a declara- 
tion; to proclaim fome refolution or opi- 
nion, or favour or oppofition: with /or 
or againg. 


DEC 


The internal faculties of will and underftanding 
decreeing and declaring again them. Taylor. 
God is faid not to have lefe himfelf Without 
witnefs in the world ; there being fomething fixed 
in the nature of men, that will be fore to teitify 
and declare for'him. ‘South's Sermons. 
Like tawning courtiers; for fuccefs they wait; 
And then come tmiling, and declare for. fate. 
Dryden. 
DecLa REMENT. 2. f. [ from declare. ] 
Difcovery ; declaration ; teftimony. 
Cry ital wili calefy into electricity; that is; into 
a. power to attract ftraws, or light bodies; and 
convert the needle freely placed, which is a de- 
clarement of very different parts. Brown. 
Decra’ren. wf. [from declare.] A pro- 
claimer ; one that makes any thing 
known. 
DECLENSION. 2. fe [declinatio, Latin. ] 
1. ‘Tendency trom a greater to a lefs de- 


gree of excellence. 

A beauty-waining aadvdiftreffed widow, 
Ev'n in the afternoon of her beft days, 
Scduc‘d the pitch and height of all his thoughts 
To bafe declenfizn. Sbhakefpeare’s Richard Ul. 

Take the picture of aman in the greennefs and 
vivacity of his you:h, and in the latter date and 
declenfion of bis drooping years, and you will fcarce 
know it to belong to the fame perfon. 

: South's Sermons. 


2. Declination; defcent. 

We niay reafonably allow as much for the ‘de- 
clenfion of the land from that place to the fra, as 
for the immediatc height of the mountain. 

Burnet’s Theory. 
3. Inflexions manner of changing nouns. 

Declenjion is only the variation or change of the 
termination of a noun, whilft it continues to fignify 
the fame thing. Clarke's Latin Grammar, 

Decii’NaBue. adj. [from decline.] Hav- 
ing variety of terminations: as, a de- 
clinable noun. 

DECLINA TION. n. f. {declinatios Latin. ] | 

1. Defcent; change from a better to a 
worfe ftate ;. diminution of vigour 5 de- | 
cay. | 

The queen, hearing of the declination of a mo-; 
narchy, took it fo ill, as fhe would never after hear 
of his fuite Bacon. 

Two general motions all animations have, that! 
is, their beginning and increafe; and two more, | 
that is, their Rate and declinaticn. i 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Hope waits upon the flow'ry prime ; 
And fummer, though it be lets gay, 
Yet isnot look’d on as a time 

Of declination or decay. Waller. 

2. The act of bending down: as, a decii- 
nation of the head. 

3. Variation from rectitude ; oblique mo- 
tion ; obliquity. 

Suppofing there were a declination of atoms, yet. 
will it not effect what they intend; for then they 
do-all decline, and fo there will be no more con-' 
courfe than if they did perpendicularly defcend. 

Ray. 

This declination of atoms in their defcent, sea 
itfelf either necetlary or voluntary. Benticy. 

4. Deviation from moral rectitude. 

That a peccant creature fhould Hes pA and 
repent of every declination and violation of the rules 
of juit and honeft, this right reaton, difcourfing 
upon the ftock of its own principles, “could not 
but infer. South's Sermons. | 

5. Variation from a fixed point. 

There is no declination of latitude, nor variation 
of the elevation of the pole, notwithstanding what 
fome have afferted. Woodward. 

6. [In navigation.] The variation of the 
needle from the direction to north and 


fouth., , 


DEC 


7. [In aftronomy.] The declination of 2 
ftar, we call its fhorteft diftance from the 
equator., ' Brownt 

8. [In grammar.] The declenfion or ins 
flection of a noun through its various 
terminations. = 

9. Decrination ofa Plane [in dialling] 
is an arch of the horizon, comprehended 
either between the plane and the prime 
vertical circle, if accounted from’ the 
eaft or welt; or elfe between the merie 
dian and the plane, if accounted from 
the north or fouth. Harris. 

DeEcLINA TOR. Ja. A [from decline. ] 

DECLI'NATORY. } An inftrument.in ‘di- 
alling, by which .the declination, recli- 
nation, and inclination of planes are 
determined. Chambers, 

There are feveral ways to:know the feveral planess 


but the readieft is by an inftrument called a dech- 
natory,y fitted to the variation of your place. Moxon. 


To DECLINE. v. n. [declino, Latin. J. 
1. To Jean downward. 
And then with kind embraces, tempting kiffesy 
And with declining head into his bofom, 


Bid him thed tears, as being overjny’d.  Sbakefp. 


2. To deviate; to run into obliquities, 
Neither fhalt thou fpeak in a caufe to decline af- 
ter many, to wreft Judgment. . Exodus, xxiii. 2e 
3. To fhun; to avoid to do any thing. 
4. To fink; to be impaired ; to decay. 

Oppofed to improvement or exaltation. 
Sons at perfe& age, and fathers declining, the 

father thould be as award to the fon. Shakejpeare. 
They "ll be by th’ fire, and prefume to know 

What's done i’ th° capitol; who ’s like to rite, 

Who thrives, and who declines. Shake/peare. 

Sometimes nations will declinze fo low 

From virtue, which is reafon, that:no wrong, » 

But juftice, and fome fatal curfe annex'd, =» 

Deprives them of their outward liberty, Miltone 

Thatempire mutt decline, 

Whofe chief fupport and finewsiare of coin. Waller. 
And nature, which all acts of life detigns, 

Not like ill poets, in the laft declines. Denbame 
Thus then my lov'd Euryalus appears; ` 

He looks the prop of my declining years! Dryden. 

Autumnal warmth declines ; 

Ere heat is quite decay'd, or cold’begun. Dryden. 
Faith and morality are declined among us. Swifte 
God, in his wifdom, hath been pleafed to load 

our declining years with many (ufferings, with dif- 

eafes, and decays of nature. Swift 


Jo DECLLI'NE. V. a 


Le To bend downward; to bring down. 
And now fair Phebus ‘gan decline in hafte 
His weary waggon to the weitern vale. — Spenfer. 
And leaves the femblance of.a lover, fixt 
In melancholy deep, with head.declin'd, 
And love-dejcéted eyes. Thomfen. 


2.‘To fhun; to avoid; to refufe; to be 


cautious of. 
He had wifely declined that argument, though in 
their common fcrmons they gave it. Clarendon. 
Since the mutes do invoke my pow’'r, 
J thal! no more decline that facred bow'r, 
Where Gloriana, their great miftrefs, lies. Baller. 
Though I the bufinefs did dechire, 
Yet l contriv’d the whole defign, 
And fent them their petition. Denham. 
If it fhould be faid that minute bodies are indif- 
foluble, becaufe it is their nature to be fo, that 
would noi be to render a reafon of the thing pro- 
pofed, but, in effect, to declinerendezing any. Bcylee 
Could Caroline have been captivated with the 
glories of this world, fhe had them all laid before 
her; but fhe generoufly declined them, becaule fhe 
faw the acceptance of them was inconlitent with 
religion. Ailidifon 
What- 
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l 
Whatever they judged to be moft agreeable or | DecomPpo siTE. adj. [decompofitus, Lat.] 


difagreeable, they would ipurfue or declines Atterbe 
3: To modify a word by various termina- 
. e i 
tions; to mlet., 
+ You decime mufa, i l 
of a tutor, or with fome Englith tranflation. Watts. 


d contrue Latin, by the help | 


Compounded a fecond time; com- 
pounded with things already compoiite. 

Decompofites. of ,three metals;,or more, are too. 
long to inquire of, except there be fome compofi- 
tions. of them.already obferved. Bacor. 


DECLINE. ne f. [from the verb. The} Decomposi‘rion. nj. [decompofitus, La- 


ftate of tendency to the lefs or the worle ; 
diminution ; decay. Contrary to in- 
creafe, improvement, or elevation. 
Thy rife of fortune did I only wed, 
From its decline determin’d to recede: 
Thofe fatherslived in the decline of literature. 


tin.) The ac of compounding things 

already compounded. ' l 
We'confider what happens in thè compofitions 

and decompojfitions of faline particles. Boyle. 


Prior. | Jo DECOMPO’UND. v. a. [decompono, 


Lat. ] 


Swift. | 1. To compofe of things already com- 


DECLIVITY. n.f. [decl-vis, Latin. ] fn- 
clination or obliquity reckoned) down- 
wards ; gradual defcent, not precipitous 
or perpendicular ; the contrary to accli- 
vity. ' 

Rivers will not faw unlefs upon declivity,, and 
their fources be raifed above the earth’s ordinary 


furtace, fo that they may- run upon a deicent. 
y Woodward. 


-I found myfelf within my depth 3, and the decli- 

«ity was fo mall, that I walked near a mile before 

` Igo: to the fhore. Gulliver's Travei's. 

Decr vous. adj. [declivis, Lat.) Gia- 
dually defcending ; not precipitous; not 
perpendicularly finking; the contrary 
to acclivous ; moderately fteep. 


“To DECO’CT. v. a. [decoquo, decottum, 


Latin. } fl 
1. To prepare by boiling for any ule ; to 
digeft in hot water. 

Sena lofeth its windinefs by decofting ; and fubtile 
or windy {pirits are taken off by incenfion or eva- 
poration. Bacon. 

2. To digeft by the heat of the ftomach. 

There the decoé#s, and doth the food prepare 5 
There: the diftributes it to ev'ry vein; 

There the expels what the may. fitly fpare. Davies. 
3. To boil in water, fo as to draw the 
itrength or virtue of any thing. 

The longer walt or-herbs are decfed in liquor, 
the clearer it is. Bacon. 

4-. To boil up toa confiltence ; to ftrength- 
enor invigorate by boiling: this is no 
proper ufe. 

Can fodden water, their barley broth, 
Deco their cold blond to fuch valiancheat ?) Shak. 


Deco’crree. adj. [from decof.] That 
which may be boiled, or prepared by 
boiling. Dia. 

Deco’ction. n. f. [decofum, Lat.] 

t. The aét of boiling any thing, to extract 
its virtues. 

In infuiion the longer it is, the greater is the 
part of the grofs body that goeth into the liquor; 
bur in deccélion, though morc goeth forth, yetit ei- 


ther purgeth at the top, or fettleth at the bottom. 
es Bacon. 
The lineaments of awhitce lily will remain after 
the Mronpuft detin, a Arbuthnxt. 
2. Avpreparation made by boiling in water. 
They diftil their hufbands land 
In decoffions; and are mann‘d 
With ten emp'rics, in their chamter 
Lying for the fpi-it of amber. Ben ‘fonfon. 
If the plant be boiled in water, the ftrained:li- 
cnor is called the deccéficn of the plant. Arbuthnct. 


Deco’cture. n. f. (from decod.] A fub- 
ftance drawn by -decoétion. 


DecoLLa tion. n. f. (decollatio, Lat.] 
The a&t of beheading. 

He, by a decc/laticn of all hope, annihilated his 
mercy : this, by ap immmoderancy thereof, deftroy- 
ed hit jufkice. Brown. 

I 


pounded; to compound.a fecond time; 
to form by a fecond compofition. 

Nature herfelf doth in the bowels of the earth 
make decompourded bodies, as we fee in vitriol, 
cinnabar, and even in fulphur itfelf. Boyle. 

When aword ftands for a very complex idea, that 
is compounded and deccmpounded, it is not ealy for 
men to form and retain that idea exattly. Leche. 

If the violet, blue, and green be intercepted, the 
remaining’ yellows orange, and red will compound 
upon the paper an orange; and then, if the in- 
tercepted colours be let pafs, they will fall upon this 
compounded orange, and, together with it, decom- 

pound a white. i Newton. 

2. To refolve a compound into fimple 
parts. ‘This is a fenfe that has of late 
crept irregularly into chymical books. 

Decompo’unn. adj. [from the verb.] 
Compofed of things or words already 
compounded ; compounded a fecond 
time. 

The pretended falts and fulphur are fo far from 
being elementary parts extraéted out of the body of 
mercury, that they are rather, to borrow a term of 
the grammarians, decompeund bodies, made up of 
the whole metal and the menftruum, or other addi- 
taments employed to difguife it. Boyle. 

No body Mould ufe any compound or decompound 
of the fubftantial verbs. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

De'corament. z. f. [ from decorate. ] 
Ornament; embellifhment. Di&. 

To DECORATE. v.a: [decoro, Lat.] 
To adorn; to embellifh; to beautify. 

Decors rion. n. f. [from decorate.}] Or- 
nament ; embellifhment ; added beauty. 

The enfignsof virtues contribute to the ornament 
of figures; fuch as-the decorations belonging to the 
liberal arts, and to war. Dryden. 

This helm and heavy buckler I can fparc, 

As only decorations of the war : 
So Marsis arm‘d for glory, not for necd. Dryden. 

Decora’ ror. n.f. [from decorate.) An 
adorner ; an’embellifher. Dit. 

Decorous. adj. [decorus, Lat.] Decent; 
fuitable to a character; becoming ; 
proper; befitting; feemly. 

It is not fo decorcus, in refpe& of God, that 
he fhould immediately do’ all the meanet and 
triflingeft things himfeif, without any inferiour or 
fubordinate miniftter. i Ray. 

To DECO’RTICATE. v. a. [decortico, 
Lat.] To diveft of the bark or hufk ; 
to hufk ; to peel; to itrip. 

Take great barley, dried and decorticated, after 
it iswell wafhed, and boil it in water. Arbuthnot, 

Decortica rion. f. [from decorticate. ] 
The act of {tripping the bark or -hutk. 
DECO' RUM. n./. [Latin. ] Decency; be- 
. haviour contrary to licentioufnefs, con- 

trary ‘to levity ; feemlinefs. 
If your mafter 
Would haye a queen his beggar, you muft tell him 
That majefty, to keep decorum, mult 
No lefs beg than a kingdom, Sbakefpearc. 


N 


>D EIC. 


I am far from fufpe&ting fimplicity, which jg 


bold to tre{pafs in points of decorum. Watton, 
Beyond the fix'd and fettled rules 
Of vice and virtue in the fchools, 
The better fort fhall fet. before, em 
A grace,.a manner, a cecsrum. Prior. 


Gentlemen of the army fhould be, at leaft, 
obliged to external decorum: : a profligate life and 
chara€ter fhould not.be a means of advancement. 


, Swift. 
He kept with princes due decorunze 
Yet never ftood in awe before ‘em. Swift. 


To DECO’Y wz. a. [from oey Dutch, a 
cage.] To lure into a cage ; to entrap ; 
to draw into a fnare. j) 

A fowler had taken a partridge, who offered to 
decoy her companions into the fnare. L'Efiranges 

Deecy'd by the fantaftic blaze, 
Now loft, and now renew'd, he finks abforpt, 
Rider and horfe. Thom/cne 

Decoy. 2. f. [from the verb.] Allure- 
ment to mifchiefs ; temptation. 

The Devil could never have had fuch numbers, 
had he not ufed fome as decoys to enfnare others. 

Government of the Tongue. 

Thefe exuberant produ@ions of the earth became 
a continual decoy and {nare: they only excited and 
fomented lufts, Wodward. 

An old dramdrinker is the Devil’s decoy. Berkley. 

Decoypuck. a. S. A duck that lures 
others. 

There is a fort.of ducks, called decoyducks, that 
will bring whole flights of fowl to their retirements, 
where are conveniencies made for catching them. 

Mortimer, 


To DECRE’ASE. v. n. (decrefeo, Latin. ] 
To grow lefs ; to be dimintfhed. 
From the moon isthe fign of feafts, alight that 
decreafeth in her perfe€tion. Ecclas. xiii. 7. 
Unto fifty years, as they faid, the heart annually 
increafeth the weight of one drachm ; after which, 
in the fame proportion, it decreayrh. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
When the fun comes to his tropicks, days in- 
creafe and decreafe but a very little for ay great 
while together. Newton. 


Jo Decrease, v. a. To make iefs; to 
diminith. 
He did difhonourable find 
“Thofe articles, which did our ftate decreafee Dane 

Nor cherith’d they relations poor, 

That might decreafe their prefent fore. Prior. 

Heat increafes the fluidity of tenacious liquids, 
as of oil, balfam, and honey 5 and thereby decrea/es 
their refiftance. Newton. 

DECREASE. 2. /. [from the verb. ] 
1. The ftate of growing lefs ; decay. 

By weak'ning toil and hoary age o’ercome, 

See thy decreafe, and haftento thy tomb. Priore 
2. The wain ; the. time when the vifible 
face of the moon grows lefs. 

See in what time the feeds, fet in the increafe of 
the moon, come to a certain height, and how they 
difter from thofe that“are fet in the decrcafe of the 
moon. Bacon. 

To DECRE’E. v. 2. [decretum, Latin. ] 
To make an edict; to appoint by edict ; 
to eflabliih by law; to determine ; to 
refolve. 

They fhall fee the end of the wife, and .thall_not 
underftand what God in his counfel hath decreed of 
him. Wijd. ive 

Father eternal! thine is to decree; 

Mine, both in heav’n and earth, to do thy will. 
Milton. 

Had heav'n decreed that I thould life enjoy, 
Heav’n had decreed to fave unhappy Troys» Dryd, 

To Decree. v. a. To doom or aflign by 
a decree. 

Thou fhalt allo decree a thing, and it fhall be 
eftabljhed, Jib- 


DEC 


The king thcir father; , 

On juft and weighty reafons, has decreed 
His fceptresto the younger. s 
Decree. m fe (decretum, Latin.] 

1. An edit; a law. 
If you deny me, fie upon your law! 
There is no force in the decrees of Venice. Shak. 
There went a decree from Cæfar Augustus, that 
all the world thould be taxed, Luke, ii. 1. 
Are we condemn'd by fate’s unjuft decree 
No more our houfes and our homes to fee? Dryd. 
The Supreme Being is fovereignly good; he 
rewards the juit, and punifhes the unjuft: and the 
folly of man, and not the decree of heaven, is the 
caufe of human calamity. Broome. 

2. An eftablifhed rule. 

When he made a decree for the rain, and a way 
for the lightning of the thunder. Fob, xxviii. 26. 

3. Adetermination of a fuit, or litigated 
caufe. 

4. {In canon !aw.] An ordinance, which 
is enacted by the pope himfelf, by and 
with the advice of his cardinals in coun- 
cil aflembled, without being confulted 
by any onethereon. Ay/iffe’s Parergon. 

De’cREMENT. n. f. [ decrementum, Latin. ] 
Decreafe ; the itate of growing lefs ; the 
quantity loft by decreating. 


Upon the tropick, and-firft defcenfion from our 
folfice, we are fcarce fenfible of declination; but 
declining farther, our decrement accelerates: we fet 
apace, and in our laft days precipitate into our 
graves. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Rocks, mountains, and the other elevations of 
the earth, fuffer a continual decrement, and grow 

- lower and lower. Woodward, 
DECREPIT. adj. [ decrepitus, Latin. ] 
Watted and worn out with age; in the 

' laft itage of decay. 

Decrepit mifer! bafe, ignoble wretch! Sbakefp. 

Of men’s lives, in this decrepit age of the world, 
many exceed fourfcore, and fome an hundred years. 

Raleigh. 

This pope ts decrepit, and the bell goeth for him: 

take order that there be chofen a popeof trefh years. 
Bacon. 

Decrepit {uperftitions, and fuch as had their na- 
tivity in times beyond all hiftory, are frefh in the 
obfervation of many heads. Breawn's Vulgar Err. 

And from the north to call 
Decrepit Winter. 

Who this obferves, may in his body find 
Decrepit age, but never in his mind. Denkam. 

Propp’d on his ftaff, and ftooping as he goes, 

‘A painted mitre fhades his furrow'd brows; 
‘The god, in this decrepit form array’d, 
"{ he gardens enter’d, and the fruits furvey"d. Vi, 

The charge of witchcraft infpires people with a 
malevolence towards thofe poor decrepit parts of our 
fpecies, in whom human nature is defaced by infir- 
mity and dotage. Addifon, 

9% DECRE’PITATE. v. a. [decrepo, La- 
tin.) ‘To calcine falt till it has ecafed 
to crackle in the fire. 

So will it come to pafs in a pot of falt, although 
decrepitated. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

DECREPITA TION. w. /. [from decrepi- 
tee.) The crackling noife which falt 
makes, when put over the fire in a cru- 
cible. Duincy. 

Decne’ prtwess.) 2. /. [from decrepit. ] 

Decrerirupe. § The laf tlage of de- 
cay ; the lait eftccts of old age. 

Mother carth, in this her barrennefs and decre- 
pisnefs of age, can procreate fuch fwarms of curi- 
ous engines. Bently, 


Decrescent. adj. [from decrefcens, La- 


Rave. 


Milton. 


tin.} Growing lefs; being in a itate of 


cecreate. 


Decu’mBence. } 2. f. [decumba, Lat.) 
Decu’mBENCY. § Theattof lying down; 


Decu’mBituRE. 2. f [from decumbo, 


DEC 


De’cretat. adj. (decretum, Latin.) Ap- 


pertaining to a decree; containing a 
decree. 


A decretal epiftle is that which the pope decrees. 


either by himfelf, or elfe by the advice of his car- 
dinals; and this muft be on his being confulted 
by fome particular perfon or perfons thereon. 


* Ayliffe’s\P arer on 
De’creTat. n. f. [from the adjective. 
1. A book*of decrees or ediéts ; a body of 


laws. 
The fecond room, whofe walls 
Were painted fair with memorable gefts 
Of magiftrates, of courts, of tribunals, 
Of laws, of judgments, and of décretals. Spen/:r. 


2. The collection of the pope’s decrees. 


Traditions and decretals were made Sf equal force, 
and as authentical as the facred charter icfelf. 
Howel’s Voca! For:fi. 


De’crerist. n.f. [from decree.] One that 


ftudies or profeffes the knowledge of the 
decretal. 
The decretifis had their rife and beginning under 
the reign of the emperor Frederick Barbaroffa. 
Ayliffe's Parergon. 


De’creTory. adj. {from decree.] 
1. Judicial; definitive. 


There are lenitives that friendfhip will apply, 
before it will be brought to the decrersry rigours of 
a condemning fentence. South's Sermons. 


z. Critical; in which there is fome def- 


nitive event. 

The motions of the moon, fuppofed to be mea- 
fured by fevens, and the critical or decretory days, 
depend on that number. Brotons Vulgar Evrours. 


DECRI'AL. n. f. [from decry.] Clamo- 


rous cenfure ; haity or noify condemna- 
tion; concurrence in cenfuring any 
thing. 


To DECRY’ vw. a. [decrier, French.] To 


cenfure; to blame clamoroully ; to cla- 
mour againtt. 
Malice in criticks reigns fo high, 

That for fmall errours they whole plays decry. 
Dryden. 
Thofe meafures, which are extolled by one half 
of the kingdom, are naturally decried by the other. 
Addijor. 
They applied themfclves to Ieffen thcir autho- 
rity, decried them as hard and unneceiiary reftraints. 
Rogers. 
Quacks and impoftors are ftill cautioning us to 
beware of counterfeits, and decry others cheats only 
to make more way for their own. Svift, 


the pofture of lying down. 

This mut come to pafs, if we hold opinion 
they lie not down; and cnjoy no decumbence at all; 
for {tation is properly no re, but one kind of 
motion. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Not confidering the ancicnt manner of decum- 
bency, he imputed this getture of the beloved difci- 
ple unto rufticity, or an act of incivility. 

Brewn's Vulgar Errours. 


Latin. ] 
1. The time at which a man takes to his 
bed in a difeafe. 
2. [In aitrology.] A fcheme of the heavens 
erected forsthat time, by which the pro- 
gnotticks of recovery or death are dif- 
covered. 
Jf but a mile the travel out of town, 
The planetary hour muft firft be known, 
And lucky moment: if hereye but akes, 


Or itches, its decumbiture the takes. Dryden. 


De’cupLe. adj. [decuplus, Latin.) Ten- 


fold; the fame numberten tines repeated. 


DED 

Man's length, that is, a perpendicular from the 
vertex unto the fole of the foot, is decuple unto 
his profundity; that is, a dire¢t line between the 
breaft and the fpine. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Suppofing there be a thoufand forts of infects 
in this ifland, if the fame proportion holds between 
the infeéts of England and of the world, as between 
plants domeftick and exotick, that is, near a deci 
pit, the fpecies of infects will amount to ten thou- 
fand. Ruy. 

Decu Rion. n. f. [decurio, Lat.] A com- 
_ mander over ten ; an officer fubordinate 
to the centurion. 

He inftituted decuricns through both thefe co- 
lonies, that is, one over every ten families. Temple, 

Decu’rsion. n. f. [decur/us, Latin.) The 
act of running down. 

What is decayed by that decurficn of waters, is 
fupplied by the terrene fæces which water brings. 

Hale. 
Decurta T10N.n. /. [decurtatio, Latin] 
The act of cutting fhort, or fhortening. 
T DECU'SSATE. w: a. (decuffo, Latin.) 
To interfect at acute angles. 

This it performs by the action of a notable muf- 
cle on each fide, having the form of the letter X, 
made up of many fibres, decuffating one another 
longways. Ray. 

Decussa TION. n. fe [ from decuffate. | 
The a@tof crofling ; ftate of being crofi- 
ed at unequal angles. 

Though there bz decu/fation of the rays in the 
pupil of the eye, and fo the image of the object in 
the retina, or bottom of the eye, be inverted; yet 
doth not the object appear inverted, but in its right 
or natural pofture. Ray. 

Jo DEDE’CORATE. v. a. [dedecoro, 
Latin.] To difgrace; to bring a re- 
proach upon. Di&. 

DEDECORA TION. n. f. [from dedecorate.] 
The act of difgracing ;-difgrace. Did. 

Depe corous. adj. [dedecus,»Lat.} Dif- 
graceful ; reproachful; thameful. Did. 

DEDENTI'TION. n. f. [de and dentitio, 
Latin.] Lofs or fhedding of the teeth. 

Solon divided life into ten feptenaries, becaufe in 
every one thercof aman received fome fenfible mus 
tution: in the firft is dedentitisn, or falling of teeth. 

Brown's Vulgar Erronrs. 

To DE’DICATE..2...a. [dedico, Latin. ] 

1. To devote to fome divine power ; ta 
confecrate and fet apart to facred ufes. 

A pleafant grove 
Was fhot uphigh, full of the ftately tree 

That dedicated is to Olympick Jove, 

And to his fon Alcidese Spencers 

The princes offered tor dedicating the altar, in 
the day that it was anointed. Num. viis 10. 

Warn'd by the feer, to her cffended name 
We rais’d, and dedicate, this wond’rous frame. 

; Dryden. 

2. To appropriate folemnly to any perfon 
or purpofe. 

There cannot be 
That vulture in you, to devour fo many 
As will to greatnefs dedicate themfelves. Skakefpe 

Ladies, a gen’ral welcome from his grace 

Salutes you alls. this night he dedicates 


To fair content and you. Shakefpceare. 
He went to learn the profeffion of a foldier, to 
which he had dedicated himfelt. Clarendon. 
Bid her inftant wed, 
And quiet dedicate her remnant life 
‘To the juft duties of an humble wife. Pricr. 


3. Toinfcribe to a patron. 
He compiled. ten clegant books, and dedicated 
them to the lord Burghley. _ Peacham, 
De’picate. adj. [from the verb.] Con- 
fecrate; devote; dedicated; appro- 
priate. 
Pray'vs 


DED 


Pray'ra from preferved fouls, 
From faftinz maids, whofe names are dedicate 
To nothing temporal. Shake/peare. 

This tenth part, or tithe, being thus affigned 
unto him, leaveth to be of the nature of the. 
other nine parts, wien are given us for our worldly 
neceffities, and becometh .as a thing dedicare and 
appropriate unte God. Spelman. 

Depica rion. n. f. [dedicatio, Latin. ] 

1. The act of dedicating to any being or 
purpofe ; coniecration ;. folemn appro- 
priation. 

It cannot be laid to many men’s charge, that 
they have been fo curious as to trouble bifhops 
wich placing the firit ftone in the churches; or fo 
{crupulous as, after the erection of them, to make 
any great ado for their dedication. Hooker. 

Among publick folemnities there is none fo glo- 
rious as that under the reign of king Solomon, at 

- ‘the dedicatiin of the temple. . Aidifon. 
2. An addrefs to a patron. 

Proud as Apollo on his forked hill, 

Sat tull-blown Bufo, pult'd by ev'ry quill ; 

Fed by fott dedication all day long, 

Horace and he went hand in hand in fong. Pope. 
Dinica tor. x. jJ. [from dedicate.) One 

who infcribes his work to a patron with 

compliment and fervility. 

Leave dang`rous truths to unfuccefsful fatires, 
And flattery to fulfome dedicators. ~ Pope 

De’picarory. adj. [from dedicate.} Com- 
pofing a dedication ; complimental ; 
adulatory. 

Thus I thould: begin my epiftle, if it were a de- 
dicatcry one; but it is a friendly letter. Pope. 

Depi’tion. 2. f. [deditio, Latin.] The aé 
of yielding up air, thing; furrendry. 

it was not a complete conqueft, but rather a 
dediticn upon terms and eapitulations agreed be- 
tween the conqucror and the conquered. Hale. 

Yo DEDUCE. v. a. [deduco, Latin.] 
1. To draw in a regular connetted feries, 


from one time or one event to another. 
1 will deduce him from his cradle, through the 
deep and lubric waves of ftate and court, till he 
was fwallowed in the gulph of fatality. 
Wotton Buck. 
O goddefs, fay, fhall I deduce my rhimes 
From the dire nation in its early times ? Pope. 
2. To forma regular chain of confequen- 


tial propofitions. 

Reafon is nothing but the faculty of deducing 
unknown truths from principles already known. 

Locke. 

3. To lay down in regular order, fo as 

that the following fhall naturally rife 


from the foregoing. 
Lend me your fong, ye nightingales! oh pour 

The mazy-running foul of melody 

Into my varied verfe! while I deduce, 

From the firft note the hollow cuckoo fings, 

The'fymphony of fpring. Thomfon. | 
Depu'cement. n. f. [from deduce.] The 

thing deduced; the colleétion of reafon; 


be be a propofition. 

Praife and prayer are his due worfhip, and the 
reft of thofe deducements which I am confident are 
the remote effects of revelation. Dryden. 

Devvu’crere. adj. [from deduce.) Col- 

leĉtible by reafon ; confequential ; dif- 
coverable from principles laid down. 
The condition, although d-ducible from many 
grounds, yet fhall we evidence it but from few. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
The general charaéter of the new earth is pa- 
ra@ifaical; and the particular charafter, that it 
hath no fea: and both are apparently deducible 
trem its formation. Burner. 
So far, therefore, as confcience reports any thing 
agreeable to or deducible from thefe, it is to be 
Jætaçkened tos à E he South. 


VOL. I. ; 


Depnu'cive. adv. [fromideduce.] Perform- 


To DEDU'CT. v. a. [deduco, Latin:] 


DEDUCTION. n. f. [dedu&io, Latin.] 


DEE 
All properties of a triangle depend on, and are 


deducible from, the complex idea of three lines, in- 
cluding a fpace. Locke. 


ing the act of deduction. Dia. 


1. To fubftra& ; to take away ; to cut 


off ; to defalcate. 

We deduét from the computation of our years 
that part of our time which is fpent in incogitancy 
of infancy. Norris. 

2. To feparate ; to difpart; to divide. 


Now not in ufe. 
Having yet, in his dedued fpright, 
Some fparks remaining of that heavenly fire. 


Spenfer. 


1. Confequential collection ; confequence ; 
propofition drawn from principles pre- 
miled. 

Out of fcripture fuch duties may be deduced, 
by fome kind of`confequence ; as by long circuit 
of dedudficn it may be that even ali truth, out of 
any truth, may be concluded. Hooker. 

Set before you the moral law of God, with fuch 
dedu@iens from it as our Saviour hath drawn, or 
our own reafon, well informed, can make. Duppa. 

That by diverfity of motions we thould fpell out 
things not refembled by them, we muft attribute 
to fome fecret dedufion 3; but what this deiluftisr 
fhould be, or by what mediums this knowledge is 
advanced, is as dark as ignorance. Glarville. 

You have laid the experiments together in fuch 
a way, and made fuch dedué?ins from them, as I 
have not hitherto met with. Boyle. 

All crofs and diftafteful humours are either ex- 
prefsly, or by clear confequence and deduéfion, for- 
bidden in the New Teftament. Tillotfon. 

A refleétion fo obvious, that natural inftin@ 
feems to have fuggefted it even to thofe who never 
much attended to deduéions of reafon. Rogers. 

2. That which is deducted ; defalcation. 

Bring then thefe bleflings to a ftri& account; 
Make fair deduéfions ; fee to what they mount. 

Pope. 

Depu’cTive. adj. [from dedu&.] Dedu- 

cible ; that-which is or may be deduced 


from a pofition premifed. 

All knowledge of caufes is deduffive; for we 
know none by fimple intuition, but through the 
mediation of their effects. Glanville. 

Deou’ctivety. adv. [from deductive. ] 
Confequentially ; by regular dedu€tion ; 
by a regular train of ratiocination. 

There is fcarce a popular errour paffant in our 
days, which is not either diteétly expreffed, or de- 


duGively contained, in this work. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


DEED. n. f. [dxd, Saxon; daed, Dutch.] 
1. Action, whether good or bad; thing 
done. 
From loweft place when virtuous things proceed, 
The place is dignified by th’ doer’s decd. Shak. 
The monfter nought replied; for words were 
vain, 
And deeds could only deeds unjuft maintain. Dryd. 
The fame had not confented to the council and 
deed. Luke 
We are not fecluded from the expectation of re- 
ward for our charitable deeds. § malridge's Sermons. 
2. Exploit; performance. 
I, on the other fide, 
Us'd no ambition to commend.my deeds; 
The deeds themfelves, tho’ mute, fpoke loud the 
doer. Milton. 
Thoufands were there, in darker faroe that dwell, 
Whofe deeds fome nobler poem thall adorn. Dryd. 
3. Power of action; agency. 
Nor knew I not 
To be with will and deed created freee 
4. Act declaratory of an opinion. 


Milton. 


DEE 


They defire, with ftrange abfurdity, that te the 
fame fenate it fhould belong to give full judgment 
in matter of excommunication, and to abfolve 
whom it pleafed them, clean contrary to their own 
former deeds and oaths. Hooker. 

5+ Written evidence of any legal act. 

The folicitor gave an evidence for a decd, which 
was impeached to be fraudulent. Bacon 

He builds his houfe upon the fand, and writes 
the deeds by which he holds his eftate upon the 
face of a river. South. 

6. Fact ; reality ; the contrary to fiction : 
whence the word indeed. 

O that, as oft I have at Athens feen 
The ftage arife, and the big clouds defcend ; 

So now in very deed I might behold 

The pond’ rous earth, and all yon marble roof, 

Meet like the hands of Jove. Lee's Oedipus. 
DEzr'DLESS. adj. [from deed.] Unadtive; 

` without action; without exploits. 

Speaking in decds, and deed/:/s in his tongue. 

Shake/peare. 


Inftant, he cried, your female difcord end, 
Ye deedic/s boafters! and the fong attend. Pope. 
To DEEM. 2. n. part. dempt, or deemed. 
[domgan, Gothick ; doemen, Dutch; de- 
man, Saxon. ] 
1. To judge; to conclude upon confidera- 
tion ; to think ; to opine; to determine. 
Here eke that famous golden apple grew, 
For which th’ Idean ladies difagreed, 
Till partial Paris dempt it Venus’ due. Sperier. 
So naturai is the union of religion with juttice, 
that we may boldly deem there is neither, where 
both are not. Hooker. | 
He who, to be deem'd 
A god, leap’d fondly into Ætna flames. Milton. 
Thefe bleffings, triend, a deity beftow'd ; 
For never can I deem him lefs than god. Dryden. 
Nature, difturb'd, } 
Is deem'd vindictive to have chang'd her courle. 
Thomfon. 
2. To eftimate ; to make eftimate of: this 


fenfe is now difufed. 
Do me not to dy, 
Ne deem thy force by fortune’s doom’ unjuft, 
That hath, maugre her fpite, thus low me laid in 
duft. Spenfere 
But they that fkill not of fo heavenly matter, 
All that they know not, envy, or admire, 
Rather than envy, let them wonder at her, 
But not to deem of her defert afpire. Spenfer. 
Deem. x. f. [from the verb.] Judgment; 
furmife; opinion. Not now in ufe. 
Hear me, my love, be thou but true of heart, . 


—lI true! how now? what wicked deem is this ? 
Shakefpearee 


DEE'MSTER. n. f/i [from deem.] A judge: 
a word yet in ufe in Jerfey and the Ifle 
of Man. 

DEEP. adj. [deep, Saxon. ] 

1. Having length downwards; defcending 


far ; profound: oppofed te /fhallow. 
All trees in high and fandy grounds are to be 
fet decp, and in watry grounds more fhallow. 
Bacon. 
The gaping gulph low to the centre lies, 
And twice as deep as earth is diftant from the fkiec. 
. Dryden. 
2. Low in fituation ; not high. 
3. Meafured from the furface downward. 
Mr. Halley, in diving deep into the fea in a dive 
ing vellel, found, in a clear fun-fhine day, that 
when he was funk many: fathoms decp into the 
water, the upper part of his hand, on which the 
fun thone direétly, appeared of a red colour. 
: t Newton 
4. Entering far; piercing a great way. 
This. avarice 
Strikes deeper, grows with more pernicious root. 
'  Shekefpeare. 
32 


Fer, 


DEE 


Fors evensin that feafon of the year, the ways | 
in that vale were very deep. Clarendon, | 
Thou hat not Rrength fuch labours to fuftain :| 
Drink beliebore, my boy! drink dey; and sfcour| 
thy brain. b Dryden. 
ç. Far from the outer part. 

So the,satfe Ider, when her nets.are (pread, 

Deep anbuth'd in her fient dën doesdies Dryden. 
6. Not superficial ; not obvious. 

Mf the matter bs knotty, and the tenle lies deep.| 
the mind muft Rop and buckle to it, and ftick | 
upon it wita lebour and though, and ĉlofe con- 
templation. F Leche. 

7. Sagacious; penetrating; having the} 
power to enter far into a fubject. 
Who hath not heard it {poken, 
How decp you were within the books of heav’n? | 
: Sbukefpeare. | 
The fpirie of deep prophecy fhe hath. Sbatejp. 
He's meditating with two deip divincs. Shak. 
He in my ear 
Vented muth policyand projects ‘deep 
Of enemies, of aids, battles, and leagues, 
Piaufible to the worl, to me worth nought. Mile.) 
I do not difcover the helps which this great man’ 
„of thought mentions. Locke. 
8. Full of contrivance; politick ; infidious. 

When 1 have moft need to employ a friend, 
Deep, hollow, treacherous, and full of guile, 

Be he fo me. Shake/peare’s Richard III. 
‘9: Grave; folemn. 

O God! if my dep pray’rs cannot appcafe thee, 
But thou wilt be aveng’d on my mifdteds, 

Yot' execute thy wrath on me alone. Shak. R. II. 

Nor awful Phebus was on Pindus heard 
Wich deeper filence, or with more regard. Dryden. 

30. Dark-coloured. i 

With. deeper brown the grove was overfpread. 

Dryden. 
ja. Having a great degree of ftilnefs, or 
gloom, ‘or fadnefs. 

And the Lerd God caufed a decp fleep to fall 
upon Adam. — Gerefisy ii. 213 

‘42. Depreffed Junk; metaphorically, low. 

Their deep poveriy, abounded vinto the riches of 

their liberality. _ ) x Corinthians, Viile 2e 
13. Bafsyegrave in found. 

The founds'made by buckets ina well, are deeper 
and fuller than if the like percuffion were made in 
the open’airs Bacon, 


Deer. 2. /. [from the adjective. ] 
t The fea; the. main; the abyfs of wa- 
tcrs.; the ocean. 
‘Yet we did litt up our hearts and voices to God 
adove, who fheweth his wonders in the deep. Bacon. 
Witac carth in her dark bowels ceuld not kcep 
From. greedy man, lies faicr in the dep. Waller. 
Whoe'er thou art, whom fortune orings to keep 
Theferites of Neprune, monarch of she decp.| Pope. 
«. The'moftfolemn or ftill part. 
There want not many that do fear, 
In deep of night, to walk by this Herne's oak. 
K Shakcfpeare. 
The deep of night is crept opon our talk. Shake 
Virgin ‘tace divine 
Attracts the ` haplefs youth through forms and 
waves; 
Alone in deep of night. 


To DEEPEN. v. a. [from decp.} 
1. Fo make deep; to fisk far below the 
furface. 
_ The city of Rome would receive a great advan. 
tage from che undertaking, as it would ratie the 
banks ind deepen the bed of the Tiber.  Addifon. 
a. To darkens tocloud; to make dark. 
Yourmuit decpen your colours fo, that the trpi- 
ment may be the higheft. Peacham 
“3. "Fo make fad or 
‘adj 
Her gloomy prefetice faddens all the fceaess 
‘Shades ev'ry How'r, ahd darkens ev'ry green, 


es 


Philips, 


DeEP-MOUTHED. dej. (deep and mouth.) 


Drep-musincG. adj. [ deep and maje. | 


Dee’pry. adv. [from decp.] 


3. Sorrowfully ; folemnly ; with a great 


4.. With a tendency to darknefs of colour. 


gloomy. See Derr, 


DEF 


Deepens the murniure of the falling floods, 
And breathes a browner‘horror on therwoods. Pope. 


DEF 


One nobler wretch canvonly fife, 
*Tis he.whofe fury thall deface 
The ftoick’s image in this piece. Prior. 
Dera cement.on,/. [from deface.]) Vio- 
lation; injury; rafure ; abolition; de- 
ftruction. 

But what is this image, and how js it defaced ? 
The poor men of Lyons will tell you, that the 
image of God is purity, and the defucemert Gn. 

Bacon. ` 


Having a hoarfe and loud voice. 
» Hunttman, | charge thee, tender weltimy hounds; 
Aud couple Clowder with the depaizerb'd Brach. 
Shakefpcare. 
Behold the Englifh beach i 
Pales in the flood with men, with wives and Boys, 
Whefe fhodts and elips outvoice thut decp-mouth'd: 


ca. Snakdpeare.| Dera cer. n./. [from deface.) Deftroyer ; 
> A J 4 ` t : e e + e yers 
eet for beafts, and lime for birds were abolither ; violator. 
stGy ® 
And decp-mzutb'd dogs did foreft walksfurround. | That foul defacer of God's handywork 


Thy womb let lovfe, to chace usto our graves. 
Sbakifprare. 
Deratrance. 9. f. [defaillance, French. } 
Failure; mifcarriage: a word not in 

ufe. 

The affections were the authors of that unhap- 
py defaiiance. Gienville. 
To DEFA’LCATE. v. a. [from falx, fal. 
cis, a fiekle ; defalguer, French.) To 
cut off; to lop; to take away part of a 


penfion or falary. It is generally ufed 
of money. | 


Derarca’rion. x. f. [from defalcate.] 
Diminution ; abatement ; excifion of 
any part of a cuftomary allowance. 

The tea-table ss fetiforth with its cultomary 
bill of fare, and without any defalcarion. Addifon. 

To Dera‘Lk. v. a. [See DEFALCATE.] 
To cut off ; to lop away. 

What he defalks from fome infipid fin, is but to 
make fome otner more gufttul. Decay of Piety. 

DeramMa TION. 2./. [from defame.) The 
act of defaming or bringing infamy upon 
another ; calumny ; reproach; cenfure ; 
detraction. 

Defamarion is the uttering of contumelious lan- 
guage of any one, with an intent of raifing an il! 
fume of the party; anc this extends to writing, as 
by defamatory fibels; and to deeds, as reproach- 
ful peftures, figns, and gefures. — Ay \iffes 

Be'fitent, and beware, if fuch you fee; 
Tis defamatitn but to fay, that’s he. Dryden. 

Mary dark and intricate motives there are to 
detraction and defamation; and many malicious 
{pies are fearching into the aCtions of a great 
man. Addifiz. 

Dera’matory. adj. [from defame.] Ca- 
tumnious ; tending to defame ; unjuiily 
cenforious ; libellous ; falfely fatirical. 

The moft eminent fin is the {yreading of defa- 
matory reports. Government of tke Tongue. 

Auguitus, confcious to himfelf of many crimes, 
made an edict again{ft lampoons and fatiresy and 
defamatory writings. Dryders 

To DEFA'ME. v,a. [de and fama, Lat.] . 
To make infamous ; to ,cenfure falely 
in publick ; to deprive of honour ; to 
difhonour by reports ;. to dibel; toca- 
lumniate ; to dcitroy ;reputation ‘by ei- 
ther acts or words. 

I heard the defaming of many. Jer: tx. 10. 

They live as f they profeffed chriftianity merely 
in fpite, to defame it. Decayref Piety. 

My guilt thy growing virtucsididuefumes 
My blacknefs blorted thy unblemish'd name. 


x Dryden. 
Hilis, dales, and forefts far behind remain, 
Waile the warm icent draws on the de:p-muth'd 
train. Gay. 


Contemplative ; loftin thought. 
But he deep-mufing o'er the mountains ftray`d, 
Through many thickets of the woodland fhade. 


Pope. 


t. Toa great depth; far below the fur- 
face. 

Fear isa paion that is moft deeply rooted in 
our natures, and flows immediately from the prin- 
ciple of felf-prefervation. Tillotjone 

Thofe impreffions were made when the brain 
was more fufceptive of them: they have been 
deeply engraven at the proper feafon, and therefore 
they remain. Watts. 

2. With great Rudy or fagacity ; not fuper- 
ficially ; not carelefsly ; profoundly. 


degree of {eriouinefs or fadnefs. 
He fighed cecply in his fpirit. Mark, tiiis 12. 
Klockins fo deeply hath {worn ne'er more to come 

In bawdy-houfe, that he dares not go home. Donne. 
Upon the deck our careful general stood, 

And. derply mus’d on the fuccceding day. Dryden. 


Having taken of the deeply red juice ot back- 

thorn berries, I let it drop upon white paper. 
Beyle. 
5. Ina high degree. 
To keep his promife with him, he had decply 
offended both his nobles and people. 
~ Bacon's Henry VIL. 
De’erness. x. f. [from deep.] Entrance 
far below the furface; profundity ; 
depth. 

Cazzianer fet forward with great toil, by realon 
of the deepnefs of the way, and heavinels of the 
great ordnance. /Knollesa 

Some fell upon ftony places,"and they withered, 
becaufe thoy had no decpne/s of earth. 

Matthew, xiii. 5. 
Deer. nsf. [deon, Saxon ; thier, Teu- 
tonick ; One, Greek. That clafs _ of 
animals which is hunted for vention, 
containing many fubordinate fpëcies ; 
as the ftag or red deer, the buck or fal- 
low deer, the roebuck, and others. 

You have beaten my men, killed my deer, and 
broke open my lodge. Sbukefpeare. 

The pale that held my lovely deer. Waileri 
To DEFA’CE. u.a., [defaire, French.] 
To deftroy ; to raze ; to ruin; to dif? 


figure. 9 Digdens 
Give me leav to faeak as earneftly in truly| DEFA ME. 2. f. {from the verb.] Dif- 
‘commending it, 'as you haye done in untruly and grace ; difthonour : not inute. l 


unkindly defacingañd Aandering'it. 
Fatal this marriage, 
Defacing monuments of conquer’d France, 
Undoing all. , Sbhikefpearce 
Pay him fixsthoufand, and defaceithe bond. . 
Skukefpeares 

Wwfe ftatues, freegcs, columns broken lacy 

And, though dcfacd, the wonder of the cye Diy 
i 


Whitgifte. Many doughryknights he in bis days 
Had ‘dune tordeath, 


And hung their conquer’d arms for more Agfame 
On gullowtrees. Npenfer. 


Dera MER. 1. f. [fromdefame. } t 
injures the reputation of ‘another; a 
dctractor ; a calummiator., 

me 


* > * ai 


* 


DEF DEF se IDEME 

L © ie: aia Death, 

Then due by fentence when thou didit tranfgrefs, 

Defeated of hia {eizure, many days, 

Giv'n thee of grace, . Milton. 
Difcover'd, and defcated of your prey, 

You fkulk’d. Dryden. 
He finds himfelf naturally to dread: a fuperior 

Being, that can defeat all his defigns, ‘and difap- 

point all his hopes. ce Tillotfen 

3. To abolith; to undo; to change. 

Deere ature. x. f. [irom de and feature.) 
Change of feature ; alteration of coun- 
tenance : «notin ufe. 

Grief hath chang’d me, 
And careful hours, with time’s deformed hand, 
Hath written ftrange defeatures in my fasc., Shak. 


(To DEFECATE. v.a. [defeco, Latin.] 
1. To purge liquors from ‘lees or foulnefs ; 


to purify; to cleanfe. 
I practited a way to defecate the dark and muddy 


The perfektion and fufSciency of Scripture has 
been hewn, as alfo the defeffibility of that partia 
ticular tradition. Lord Digby to Sir Ken. Dighy. 

The corruption of things corruptible depends 
upon the insrinfical defeétibility of the connettion 
or union of the parts of things corporeal. 

t: A Hales Origin of Mankind, 
DEFE CTIBLE. adj. [from defect. | 
1. Imperfect ; deficient; wanting. 

The extraordinary perfons, thus highly favour- 
ed, were for a great part of their lives in a defeti- 
ble candition. Hales 

DEFECTION. ne f. [defeGio, Latin. ] 
1. Want ; failure. 
z. A falling away ; apoftacy. 

This defection and falling away from God was 
firft found in angels, and afterwards jn men. 

. Rakigh. 

Ir we fall away after tafting of the good word 
of God, how criminal muft fuch a defection be ! 


It maybe a ufeful trial of the patience of'the 
defamed, yet the defamer has not the lefs crime. 

s Goverivment of the Tongue, 
To DEFA'TIGATE. v. a. {defatigo, Lat.] 
To weary ; to tine. i 

The power of thefe men’s induftries, never de- |} 
fotigated, hath been greate - ~“ “Dr. Blaine. (j 
Deratica Tion. x. /. [defatigatio, La- 
tin.] Wearinefs; fatigue. ` Dif. 
DEFAULT. 2. /. [defaut, French.] _ 
1. Omifon of that which we ought to do; 
neglect. 
z. Crime; failure; fault. - 
Sedition tumbled into England more by; the:de- 
fauie of governors than the pcople’s... - Hayevood. 
We, chat know what ‘tis to fait and pray, 
Are penitent for your default to-day. Shake/peare. 
Let me not rafhily call in doubt , 
Divine prediction : what if all foretold 


i 


Had beza fulfiil’d, but thro” mine own default, °° oil oF amber Boyle Atterbury. 
Whom have 1 to complain of but myfelf? Milton. iv : ; There is more evil owing to our original defeFion 
The blood is, not fufficiently defecated or cla- from God, and the foolith ind evil dijpofitions that 


Partial judges we are of our own excellencies, 
and other men’s. defaults. Swift. 


3. Defeét ; want. 
In default ot the king's pay, the forces were 


sified, but remains muddy. Harvey. 
Provide a brazen tube 

Inflext; felf-taught and voluntary flies 

The defecated liquor, through the vent 


are found in fallen. man. rates. 
3. An abandoning of a king, or ftate; 
revolt. 


laid upon the fubject. Aai Davies. Afcending ; then, by downward tra@ convey'd, He was diverted and drawn from hence by the 
Cooks could make a:tificial birds and filhes, in Spouts into fubjedt veffels lovely clear. Philips. genceal defefion of the whole realm. Davies. 
default of real ones. Arbuthnot on Crins. 2. To purify from any extraneous or noxi- Neither can this be meant of evil governours or 
4. Ia law.] Non-appearance 1n court. at ous mixture: to clear: to brighten. tyrants, but of fome perverfenefs and defection in 
q 3 ? the very nation itfelf. Bacen, 


a day afligned. & Cowell. 

Yo DEFAULT. v. ne [from the noun.] 
To fail in performing any contraé& or 
ftipulation ; to forfeit by breaking a 
contract. 

Dera utter. n. J. [from the verb.} One 
that makes default. | 

DEFE’ASANCE. 2. J. [defaifance, Fr,] 

1. The act cf annulling or abrogating any 
contra or ftipulatich 

2. Defeafance is a condition annexed to an 
att; as to an obligation, a recogni- 
zance, or ftatute, which performed by 
the obligee, or the cognizee, the act is 
difabled and made void, as if it had ne- 
ver been done. Cowell, 

3. The writing in which a defeafance is 
contained. 

4. A defeat; conqueft ; the a&t of con- 
quering ; the ftate of being conquered. 
Obfolete. 


We defecate the notion from materiality, and 
abftract quantity, place, and all kind of corporgity 
from it. Glanville. 

De’recaTe. adj. [from the verb.] Purged 
from lees or foulnefs. 

We are puzzled with contradi€tions, which are 
no abfurdities to defecate faculties. Glanville. 

This liquor was very defecate, and of a pleafing 
golden colour. Boyle. 

Dereca’tion. n. f. [defecatio, Latin. ] 
Purification ; the act of clearing or pu- 
rifying. 

The fpleen and liver are obftruéted in their 
offices of defecation, whence vicious and dregzith 


blood. flarvey. 

DEFECT. 2. f> [defectus, Latin.] 

1. Want; abfence of fomething neceffary ; 
infufficiency ; the fault oppofed to fu- 
perfluity. 

Esross have been corrected, and defects fupplied. 
Davies. 


DEFECTIVE. adj. [from defeGivus, Lat.] 
1. Wanting the juit quantity. 

Nor will polifhed amber, although it fend forth 
a grofs and corporeal exhalement, be found a long 
time defeétive upon the exaéteft fcales, 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
2. Full of defeéts; imperfect ; not fufti- 
cient ; not adequate to the purpofe. 

Tt fubjects them to all the difeafes depending 
upon a defeétive projectile motion of the blood. 

Arbuthnot on Alingnts. 

It will very little help to cure my ignorance, 
that this is the beft of four or five hypothefes pro- 
pofed, which are all defeéfive. Locke. 

If it renders us perteét in-one accomplifhment, 
it generally leaves us defective in another. sdddifon. 

3- Faulty ; vitious ; blameable. 

Our tragedy writers have been notorioufly de- 
feétive in giving proper fentiments to the perfons 
they introduce. Addifone 

Derecrive or deficient Nouns. [In gram- 
mar.] Indeclinable nouns, or fuch as 


want a number, or {ome particular cafe. 


Had this ftrange energy been lefs, 
Defe? had been as fatal as excefs. EBlactmore. 


That hoary kirg, with all his train, 2. Failing ; imperfection. f 
Being arrived where that champion gout, Oft’tis feen Dereerive Verb.{in grammar.] A verb 
After his ae a fesleties did remain, Our meanfecures us, and our mese defié?s which wants fome of its tenfes. 
Him: d fai in. i It}eSe A : 
im goodly greets, and fair docs rer Sam ; Pr ee es ie isk Shakefpeare Dettori cto: f. [from defcfive.} 
, . s ki 2 " f 9 ? i 7 e à K 
Dere ASIBLE. adj. [from defaire, Fr. to We had rather follow the pertections of them Want ; the ftate of being imperfect » 
make void.] That which may be an-} whom we like not, than in defecss resemble them faultinefs. f 
whom we love. Hoskerg ‘The lownefs often opens the building in breadth, 


or the défzivene/s of fome other particular makes 


nulled or abrogated. ‘ s 
& You-praife yourfelf, 
any fiogle part appear in perfection. Adéifone 


ny Å uafeafibegine, £o Ey laying defcé#s of judgment to me. Shakepeare. 


E gi te z en Trutt not yourfelt; but, your defeés to know, DEFE/NCE. y ji [defenfio Lat ] 
te aot 4: Gay natura) imperfection ; a blemifh ; K K epei dwl th Jedhe ti built cities 
, ’ 3 t ° ° . . e (S 5 4 > = 
End Marib'rough’s work and nih the de jA a failure, without direct implication off p, defence in Judahi brakii Mi. 5. 
HUN e bx 4 9 Fy . e 

' ae Dieii any thing too little. The Lord js your prote€tion and {trong itay, a 

aan aera 5 deprination, Men, through fome def:? in the organs, want defence. trom heat, and a cover from the fun. 
Md oss sT z z ard eaa words, yet faii wot to expsels their univerfal ideas Ecclef. xxxiv. 16. 
TD St feat TE Paer. Shatelpesre. by figns. Locke. Be thou my ftrong rock for an houfe of defince 
a4 EFF AT. V..a. [ rom the noun. } To DEFECT. Y, n. {from the noun. ] To to fave me. Pfalin XXXie 26 
1. To overthrow ; to undo. be deficient ; to fall fhort of; to fail. Againf all this there feems to be no defence, but 
that of fuppnorting onc wftublithed torm of daétrine 


Defcat thy favour with usurped beard. Sbabefp. 
Ye gads, ye make the weak moft ftiong ; Obfolcte. 
Ther Yedi vets do dfan: hat. | SH ol hems io emt: above buma- 
Mount jpa e ead aetna wey, aod tired within the fober circumference of 


and difcipline. Swifts 
z. Vindication ; juftification ; apology. 
Alexander beckoned with his hand, and would 
have made his defence unto the people. 


S Poubisaceufations Derectisruiry. mf. [trom defcctible.} The youthful prince 
He pleaded fill not guilty, and alleg’d The ftate of failing s deficiency ; im- With fcoro replied, and made this bold defence. 
Many tburpreafons to defeat the law. S§ bakelpeart. per fection. Q, B oh bE 
3 Ze 3e. ronibi-e 
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3. Prohibition: this is a fenfe merely 
French. 
Severe defences may be made aguinft wearing 
any linen under a certain breadth. Temple. 
4. Refiftance. 
ç. [In law.] The defendant’s reply after 
declaration produced. 
6. [In fortification.] The part that flanks 
another work, 
To DEFENCE, v. a. [aefenfus, Lat.] To 
defend by fortification : not in ufe. 
The city itfelf he ftrongly fortifies, 
Three fidesby fix it well defenced has. _ Fairfax. 
Dere NCELESS. adj. [from defence. ] 
1. Naked; unarmed; unguarded ; not 
provided with defence; unprepared. 
Captain or colonel, or knight in arms, 
Whofe chance on thefe defencele/s doors may feize, 
Guard them, and him within protect from harms. 
Milton. 
My fifter is not fo defencele/s left 
As you imagine: the has a hidden ftrength 
Which you remember not. Miltcn. 
Ah me! that fear 
Comes thund’ring back with dreadful revolution 
On my defencelefs head. Milton. 
On a Nave difarm’d, 
Nefencelefs, and fubmitted to my rage, 
A bafe revenge is vengeance on myfelf. Dryden. 
2. Impotent; unable to make refiftance. 
Will fuch a multitude of men employ 
Their ftrength againft a weak defencele/s boy ? Add. 


Jo DEFEND. v. a, [defendo, Latin; de- 
fendre, French. } 
1. To ftand in defence of; to protect; to 


{upport. 
These arofe, to defend Ifrael, Tola the fon of 
Puah. Judges. 


Deliver me from mine enemies, O my God: 
defend me from them that rife up againft me. 
Pfalm ix. 1. 
Heav’n defend your fouls, that you think 
I will your ferious and great bufinefs fcant. Shak- 
2. To vindicate; to uphold; to affert ; 


to maintain. 

The queen on the throne, by God’s affiftance, 
is able to defend herfelf againft all her majefty`s 
enemies and allies put together. Swift. 

3. To fortify ; to fecure. 

And here th’ accefs a gloomy grove defends, 

. And here th’ unnavigable lake extends. | Dryden. 

A village near is was defended by the river. 

: ' Clarendon. 
4. To prohibit; to forbid. [defexdre, Fr.] 

Where.can you fay, in any manncry age, 

That ever God defended masriage ? Chaucer. 

O fons! like one of us man is become, 

‘To know both good and evil, ‘fince his tafte 
Of that defended fruit. Milon. 

The ufe of wine is little practifed, and in fome 

places defended by cuftoms or laws. Temple. 
g. To maintain a place, or caufe, againit 
thofe that ‘attack it. 

Let me be foremoft to defend the throne, 

And guard my father's glories and my own. Pepe. 

So have J feen two rival wits contend, 

One britkly charge, one gravely wife defend, Smith. 
Dere’xDABLE. adj. [from defend.] That 
may be defended. 
Dere’xnndanr. adj. [from defendo, Lat.] 
Defenfive ; fit for defence. 
Line and new repair our towns of war 
With men of courage, and with ineans defendant. 
P > Shake/peare. 
DEFENDANT. n. jJ. [from the adjective. ] 
1. He that defends againft affailants. 

Vhofe high towers, out of which the Romans 
might more conveniently fight with the defendants 
on the wall, thofe alfo were broken by Archime- 
dee” enginese Wilkins’: Math. Magic. 
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i 2. [In law.] The perfon accufed or fued. 


This is the day appointed for the combat, 
And ready ate th’ appellant and defendant. Sbak. 
Plaintiff dog, aud bear defendant. Hudibras. 


DEFENDER. 2. f. [defenfor, Latin.] 
1. One that defends ; a champion. 
Banifh: your defenders, till at length 
Your ignorance deliver you, 
As mott abated captives, to fome nation 
‘That won you without blows. Shakefpeare. 
Do’ft thou not mourn our pow`r employ'd in 
vain, 
And the defenders of our city Main? 
2. An aflerter ; a vindicator. 
Undoubtedly there is no way fo effectual to be- 
tray the truth, as to procure it a weak defender. 
South. 
3. [In law.] An advocate ; one that de- 
fends another in a court of juitice. 
Dere’nsative. n. f. [from defence. | 


1. Guard; defence... 

A very unfafe defenfative it is againft the fury 
of the lion, and furely no better than virginity, 
or blood royal, which Pliny doth place in cock- 
broth. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

If the bifhop has no other defenfatives but ex- 
communication, no other power but that of the 
keys, he may furrender up his paftoral taf. Scurb. 

2. [In furgery.] A bandage, plafter, or 
the like, ufed to fecure a wound from 
outward violence. 

DEFENSIBLE. adj. [from defence.] 

1. That may be defended. 

A field, 
Which nothing but the found of Hotfpur’s name 
Did feem to make defenjible. Shakefpeare. 

They muft make themfelves defenfib/e both a- 
gainft the natives and againft ftrangers. Bacon. 

Having often heard Venice reprefented as one of 
the moft defenfible cities in the world, I informed 
myfelf in what its ftrength confifts. Addifon. 

z. Juftifiable ; right; capable of vindi- 
cation. 

l conceive it very defenjible to difarm™an adver- 
(ary, and difable him from doing mifchief. Collier. 

Dere’nsive. adj. [defenfif, Fr. from de- 
fendens, Lat. ] 

1. That ferves to defend; proper for de- 
fence ; not offenfive. 

He would not be perfuaded by danger to offer 
any offence, but only to ftand upon the beft defen- 
five guard he could. Sidney. 

My unpreparednefs for war teftifies for me that 
I ain fet on the defenfive part. * King Charles. 

Defenfive arms lay by, as ufclefs here, 

Where maffy balls the neighbouring rocks do tear. 
Waller. 

2. Ina ftate or pofture of defence. _ 

What ftood, recoil*d, 
Defenfive {carce, or with pale fear furpriz’d, 
Fled‘ignominious. j Milton. 

DEFENSIVE. 2. f. [from the adjective. ] 

1. Safeguard. 

Wars preventive, upon juft fears, are true de- 
fenfivesy as well as on a@tual invafions. _ Bacon. 

z. State of defence. 

His majefty, not at all difmayed, refolved to 
ftand upon the defenfive only. Clarendon. 

DEFENSIVELY. adv. [from defenfeve.] In 
a defenfive manner. 

Dere’nst. part. paf): [from defence.] De- 
fended. Obfolete. i 

Stout men of arms, and with their guide of 

powcr, 
Like Troy's old town defenf? with Ilion’s tower. 
Fairfax. 
To DEFER. v. a. [from difero, Lat.] 


1. To put off; to delay to att. 
He will not long defer 
To vindicate the glory of his name 


Dryden. 
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Againtt all competition, nor will jong 
Endure it. __ , Milter. 
inure thyfelf betimes to the love and practice 

of good decds; for the longer thou deferref to be 
acquainted with them, the lefs every day thou 
wilt find thyfelf difpofed to them. Atterbury. 

2. To pay deference or regard to another’s 
opinion. 

To DEFER. v. a. 

1. To withhold ; to delay. 

Defer the promis’d boon, the goddefscries. Pope. 

Neither is this a matter to be deferred till a more 
convenient time of peace and leifure. Swift. 

2. To refer to ;, to leave to another’s judg- 
ment and determination. 

The commiffioners deferred the matter unto the 
earl of Northumberland, who was the principal 
man of authority in thofe parts. Bacen. 

DEFERENCE. n. fo (deference, Fr.] 
1. Regard ; refpect. 

Virgil. could have excelled Varius in tragedy, 
and Horace in lyric poetry, but out of deference to 
his friends he attempted neither. Dryden. 

He may be convinced that he is in an error, by 
obferving thofe perfons, for whofe wifdom and 
goodnefs be has the greateft deference, to be of a 
contrary fentiment. Swifte 

2. Complaifance ; condefcenfion. 

‘A natural roughnefs makes a man uncomplai- 
fant to others; fo that he has no deference tor their 
inclinations, tempers, or conditions. Lockes 

3. Submiffion. 

Matt of our fellow-fubje&s are guided either by 
the prejudice of education, or by a deference to the 
judgment of thofe who, perhaps, in their own 
hearts, difapprove the opiniens which they induf- 
trioufly fpread among the multitude. Addifone 

DE'FERENT. adj. [from deferens, of defero, 
Lat.) ‘That carries up and down. 

The figures.of pipes or concavesy through which 
founds pafs, or of other bodies deferent, conduce to 
the variety and alteration of the found. Bacon, 

DE'FERENT. n. /. [from the adjective.) 
That which carries ; that which conveys. 

It is certain, however, it crofies the received opi- 
nion, that founds may be created without air, 
though air be the moft favourable. deferent of 
founds. * Bacon. 

De’rerenTs.n.f. [In furgery.] Certain 
veffels in the human body, appointed 
for the conveyance of humours trom one 

lace to another. Chambers. 

DEFI’ANCE. x. /. [from defi, Fr.] 

1, A challenge ; an invitation to fight. 

The fiery ‘Lybalt, with his fword prepar’d, 
Which, as he breath’d defiance to my ears, 


He f{wung about his head. Sbake/pcars. 
Nor is it juft to bring 
A war, without a juft defiance made. Dryden. 


2. A challenge to make any impeachment 
good. 
3. Expreflion of abhorrence or contempt. 
The Novatian herefy was very apt to attra&t 
well-meaning fouls, who, feeing it bade fuch ex- 
prefs defiance to apoflacy, could not fufpect that ic 
was itfelf any deteCtion from the faith. 
Decay of Piety. 
Nobody will fo openly bid defiance to common 
fenfe, as to affirm vifible and dire¢t contradictions. 
Locke. 


EFI‘CIENCE. . 
soe asthe } n J [from deficio, Lat. ] 


1. Want; fomething lefs than is neceffary. 

What is to be confidered in this cafe, is chiefly, 

if there be a fufficient fulnefs or deficiency of blood, 
for different methods are to be taken. 

ee Arbuthrot on Dicte 

There is no burden laid upon our pofterity, nor 

any deficiency to be hereafter made up by ourfelves, 

which has been our cafe in fo many other fubfi- 

dics. Addifon. 

2. Defeat; 


r DEF 
2. Defect; failing; imperfe€tion. 


Scaliger, finding a defeét in the reafon of Ari- 
ftotle, introduceth one of no lefs deficiency him- 
felf. n Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Thou in thyfelfart perfect, and in thee 

Isno dcficience found. Milton. 

We find, in our own natures, too great evidence 
of intclle&ual deficience, and deplorable confeffions 
of human ignorance. Glanville. 

What great deficience is it, if we come fhort of 
others ? Spratt. 

The chara€ters of comedy and tragedy are never 
to be made perfect, but always to be drawn with 
fome fpecks of frailty and ceficience, fuch as they 
have been defcribed to us in hiftory. Dryden. 

DEFICIENT. adj. (deficiens, from deficio, 
Latin.) Failing ; wanting ; defective ; 
imperfect. 

O woman ! beft of all things, as the will 
Of God ordain’d them: his creating hand 
Nothing imperfect or deficient left. Milten. 

Figures are either fimple or mixed: the fimple 
be either circular or angular; and of circular, 
either complete, as circles, or deficient, as ovals. 

Wotton. 

Neither Virgil nor Homer were deficient in-any 
of the former beauties. Dryden. 

Several thoughts of the mind, for which we 
have either none, or very deficient names, are dili- 
gently to be ftudied. j Locke. 


Dericient Numbers [in arithmetick ] 
are thofe numbers, whofe parts, added 
together, make lefs than the integer 
whofe parts they are. 


Derrer. n.f. [from defi, Fr.) A chal- 
lenger; a contemner; one that dares 
and defies. 

Is it not then high time that the laws fhould 
provide, by the moft prudent and effectual means, 
to curb thofe bold and infolent defers of Heaven ? 

Tillotfen. 

To DEFILE. v. a. [aplan, Saxon, from 

` ful, foul.) 

1. To make foul or impure; to make 
nafty or filthy ; to dirty. 

There is a thing, Harry, known to many in 
our land by the name of pitch; this pitch, as 
ancient writers do report, deth defile. Shakefpcare. 

He is juftly reckoned among the greatett pre- 
lates of this age, however his character may be 
d:filed by mean and dirty hands. Swift. 

2. To pollute; to make legally or ritually 
impure. 

That which dieth of itfelf he fhall not eat, to 
efile himfeif therewith. Lev. xxii. 8. 

Neither thall he defile himfelf for his father. 

y Lev. xris 11. 

3. To corrupt chaftity ; to violate. 

Ev'ry objcét his offence revil'd; 
The hufband murder’d, and the wife dcfil'd. Prior. 

4. To taint; to corrupt; to vitiate; to 
make guilty. 

Forgetfulnels of good turns, defiling of fouls, 
adultery, and fhamelc{s uncleannefs. 

Wijd. xiv. 26. 

God requires rather that we fhould die, than 
defile ourfelves with impieties. Stilling fleet. 

Let not any inftances of fin defile your requetts. 

‘ake. 

To Derr'ie. v. n. [defiler, French.] To 

march ; to go off file by file. 


Deri'te. n. fi (defile, Fr. from file, a line 
of foldiers, which is derived from flum, 
athread.] A narrow paflage; a long 
narrow pafs; a lane. 

There is in Oxford a narrow defile, to ufe the 
military term, where the partifans ufed to en- 
counter. Addifon. 

Deri'cement. 2. f. [from defile.] ‘The 
ftate of being defiled; the act of defl- 
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ing; naftinefs; pollution ; corruption ; 
defedation. 


Luft, 

By unchafte looks, loofe geftures, and foul talk, 

Lets in defikmert to the inward parts. Milton. 

The unchafte are provoked to fee their vice 
expofed, and the chafte cannot rake into fuch filth 
without danger of defilement. Spe€tator. 

Deri’cer. a. f. [from defile.}] One that 
defiles ; a corrupter; a violater. 

At the laft tremendous day, I fhall hold forth 
in my arms my much wronged child, and call 
aloud for vengeance on her defiler. Addifon. 

Derr NABLE. adj. [from define.] 
1. That which may -be defined ; capable 
of definition. 

The Supreme Nature we cannot othcrwife de- 
fine, than by faying it is infinite; as if infinite 
were definable, or infinity a fubje@ for our narrow 
underftanding. Dryden. 

2. That which may be afcertained. 

Concerning the time of the end of the world, 
the queftion is, whether that time be definable or 
no. Burnet’s Theory. 

To DEFINE. v. a. [definio, Lat. definer, 

French. } 

1. To give the’ definition ; to explain a 
thing by its qualities and circumitances. 
W hofe lofs can't thou mean 3 

That doft fo well their miferies define? . Sidney. 

Though defining be thought the proper way to 
make known tlie proper fignification, yet there are 
fome words that will not be defined. Locke. 

2. To circumfcribe ; to mark the limit; 
to bound. 

When the rings appeared only black and white, 
they were very diftinét and well defined, and the 
blacknefs feemed as intenfe as that of the central 
{pot. Newton. 

To Deri Ne. v.n. To determine; to de- 
cide ; to decree. 

The unjuft judge is the capital remover of 
landmarks, when he defineth amifs of lands and 
properties. Bacon. 

DEF NER. n. f. [from define.] One that 
explains ; one that defcribes a thing by 
its qualities. 

Your God, forfooth, is found 

Incomprehenfible and infinite; 

But is he therefore found ? Vain*fearcher! no: 

Let your imperfe& definition fhow, 

That nothing you, the weak defirer, know. Prior. 
DE’FINITE. adj. [from definitus, Lat.) 
t. Certain; limited; bounded. 

Fiither to your arbour divers times he repaired, 
and here, by your means, had the fight of the 
goddefs, who in a definire compafs can fet forth 
infinite beauty. Sidney. 

2. Exact ; precife. 

Idiots, in this cafe of favour, would 
Be wilely definite. Shakepeare. 

In a charge of adultery, the accufer ought to 
fet forth, in the accufatory libel, or inguifition, 
which fucceeds in the place of accufation, fome 
certain and definite time. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

DEFINITE. x. /. [from the adjective. ] 

Thing explained or defined. 

Special buftardy is nothing elfe but the defni- 
tion of the general; and the general, again, is no- 
thing elfe but a definite of the {pecial. Ayliffe. 

Deriniteness. x. f [ from definite. ] 

Certainty; limitednefs. Dif. 
DEFINI TION. n. f. [definitio, Lat. defini- 

tion, Fr.] 

1. A fhort defcription of a thing by*its 
properties. 

J drew. my definition of poetical wit from my 
particular confideration of him ; for propriety of 
thoughts and worus is only to be found jn him. 

Dryden. 
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2. Decifion ; determination. 

3. [In logick.}] The explication of the 
eflence ef a thing by its kind and differs 
ence. 

What is man ? Nota reafonable animal merely 5 
for that is not an adequate and diftinguifhing defi- 
nition. Bentley. 

Deri’nitive. adj. [definitivus, Latin.] 
Determinate ; pofitive; exprefs. 

Other authors write often dubioufly, even in 
matters wherein is cxpected a ftri& and definitive 
truth. Brown's Vulgar Errourse 

I make hafte to the cafting and comparting of 
the whole work, it being indeed the very definitive 
fum of this art, to diftribute ufefully and gracee 
fully a well chofen plot. Wotton. 

Derinitivety. adv. [from definitive.) 
Pofitively ; decifively ; exprefsly. 

Definitively thus I anfwer you : 

Your love deferves my thanks; but my defert 
Unmeritable, fhuns your high requeft. Shake/pearee 

Bellarmine faith, becaufe we think that the 
body of Chrift may be in many places at once, 
locally and vifibly ; therefore we fay and hold, that 
the fame body may be circumfcriptively and defi- 
nittucly in more places at once. Hail, 

That Metheufelah was the longeft lived of all 
the children of Adam, we need not grant; nor 
is it definitively fet down by Mofes. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

DEFI NITIVENESS. 2. /. {from definitive.] 
Decifivenefs. Dia. 

DEFLAGRABILIPY. n. f. [from deflagro, 
Lat.] Combuftibility ; the quality of 
taking fire, and burning totally away. 

We have fpent more time than the opinion of 
the ready deflagrability, if I may fo {peak, of falt- 
petre did permit us to imagine. Boyles 

Drrva’GRaBLe. adj. [from deflagro, La- 
tin.] Having the quality of wafting 
away wholly in fire, without any re- 
mains. 

Our chymical oils, fuppofing that they were 
exactly pure, yet they would be, as the beft fpirit 
of wine is, but the more inflammable and de 
fragrable. Boyle. 

DEFLAGRA TION., 2./. [deflagratia, Lat.} 

A term frequently made ufe of in chymiftry, 
for fetting fire to feveral things in their prepara- 
tion; as in makirg /Ethiops with fire, with fal 
prunellz, and many others. Quincy. 

The true reafon why paper is not burned by the 
flame that plays*about it, fecms to be, that the 
aqueous part of the fpirit of wine, being imbibed 
by the paper, keeps it fo moift, that the flame of 
the fulphureous parts of the fame fpirit cannot 
faften on it; and therefore, when the deflagration 
is over, you fhall always find the paper moift. 

Boyle. 

To DEFLECT. v. 2. [defleéto, Lat.] To 
turn afide; to deviate from a true courfe, 
or right line. 

At tome parts of the Azores the neédle-deflcFetb 
not, but lieth in the true meridian: on the other 
fide of the Azores, and this fide of the equator, 
the north point of the needle wheeleth to the weft. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

For, did not fome from a ftraight courfe defet, 

They could not meet, tiiey could no world ercét. 
Blackmore. 

DEFLECTION. n. f. [from aeflefo, Lat.) 

t. Deviation ; the a& of turning afide. 

Needics incline to the fouth on the other fide of 
the equator ; and at the very lines or middle circle, 
ftand without defleétion. Brown’s Vulg. Errourte 

2. A turning afide, or out of the way. 

3. {In navigation.] The departure of a 
ship from its true courfe. 

Dervexure. af. [from defiefo, Latin.] 
A bending down; a turning afide, or 
out of the way. Dia. 

DaFLORA‘TION» 
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Derrora’tTion. ne f. [ defloration, Fr.}Devo’am. adj. (deformis, Lat.) Ugly; DEFRA UDER. ». /. [from defraud] A 


from defleratus, Lat. } 

1. Theact of deflouring ; the taking away 
of a woman’s virginity. 

2. A {eleétion of that which is moft valu- 
able. 

‘The laws of Normandy are, in a great meafure, 
the d.foration of the Engliffi laws, anda tranfcript 
of them. Hale. 

Jo DEFLO’UR. v. a. [deflorer, Fr.] 
1. Fo ravifh; to take away a woman’s 
virginity. 

As is the laft of an eunuch to deflour a virgin, 
fo is he that executeth judgment with. violence. 

Ecclus. xxe 4. 
Naw will I hence to feck my lovely maor, 
_ And let my fp'eenful fons this trull d-ffour. Shak. 
2. To-take away the beauty and grace’ of 
any thing. 
How on a fudden loft, 
Defac’d, deflour'd, and now to death devote ! 
Milton. 

If he died young, he died innocent, and before 
the fweetnefs of his foul was defleured and ravithed 
trom him by the flames and follies of a froward 
age. Tayler. 

Derrourer. wf [from deflour.} Ara- 
vither ; one that takes away virginity. 

I have often wondered, that thofe a of 
innocence, though dead to all the -fentiments: of 
virtue and honour, are not reftrained by humanity. 


Addijia. 
Derivu ous. adj. (defiuus, Lat.] 
1. That flows dewn. 
2: That falls off. X 
DerLu'x. n.f. [defuxus, Latin.] Down- 
ward flow. 

Both bodies are clammy, and bridle the defax 
of humours, without penning them in too much. 

Bacon. 
Derruxton. n.f. [deflexio, Lat.} The 
flow of humours downwards. 

We fee that taking cold moveth loofencfs, by 
contraétion of the fkin and outward parts ; and fo 
doth cold likewife caufe rheums and dcfluxions from 
the head. Bacen. 

De’rvy. adv. {from deft.) Dexteroufly ; 
fkilfully. Obfolete. Properly deftly. 
Lo, how finely the graces caa it foot 

To the intrument; 
They dauncen defy, and fingen foore, 
In their merriment. Spenfer. 
Deroepa Tion. n. /. [from defædus, Lat.] 
The a&t of making filthy; pollution. 
This is no Englifh word; at leaft, to 
make it Englifh, it fhould be written 
defedation. 

What native unextinguifhable beauty muft be 
smprefled and inftindted through the whole, which 
the defaedation of fo many parts by a bad printer, 
and a worfe editor, could not hinder from thiniag 
forth ! Bentley. 

Dero wceMENnT. n. f. {from force.) A 
withholding of lands and tenements by 
force from the right owner. 

To DEFORM. v. a [deformo, Lat.] 

1. To disfigure; to make ugly; to fpoil 
the form of any thing. 

J that am eurtail'd of ah fair proportion, 
Cheated of feature by diftenshling nature, 
Defirm'é, unGiaith'd, fent before my timc 
Jato this breathing world, icarce half made up. 


Shut Are.. 
Wintry blats T | 
Deform the year delightlefs. Tiomfon.l 
2. To difħonour ; to make ungraccful. 
Old men with duit dcform'd their hoary hair. 
Dryden. 
aS 


disfigured ; of an irregular. form. 
I did proclaim, 
That whofo kill'd chat monfter moft deform, 
Should have mine only daughter to his dame. 
Spenfer. 

So fpake the griefly terror 3 and in fhape, 

So (peaking and fo threatening, grew tenfold 
More dreadful. and deform. 
Sight fo deform what heart of rock could long 
Dry-eyed behold? 
DEFORMA TION. 2. f. [deformatio, Lat.] 
A defacing ; a disfiguring. 
DEFORMED. participial adj. Ugly ; want- 
ing natural beauty. 
DEFrORMEDLY. adv. [from deform.] In 
an ugly manner. 
Derormepness. mf, [from deformed.] 
Ugiinefs ; a difagreeable form. 
Dero rity. m f: [deformitas, Lat-} 
1. Uglinefs ; ill-favourednefs, 

l, in this weak piping time of peace, 

Have no delight to pafs away the time, 
Unlefs to {py my fhadow in the fun, 
And defcant on mine own deformity. Shakefpeare. 

Prpper deformity feems not in the fiend 
So horrid as in woman. Shake[peare. 

Where fits deformity to mock my body, 

To fhape my legs of an unequal fize, 

To difproportion me in every part.. Shakepeare. 

Why thould not man, 

Retaining fill divine fimilitude 

In part, from fuch deformities be free, 

And, for his Maker's image fake, exempt ? = Mile. 
2. Ridiculoufnefs ; the quality of fome- 

thing worthy to be laughed at, or cen- 

fured. 

In comedy there is fomewhat more of the worfe 
likenefs to be taken, becaufe it is often to produce 
laughter, which is occafioned by the fight of fome 
deformity. Dryden. 

3. Irregularity; inordinatenefs. ' 


No glory is more to be envied than that of due’ 


reforming either church or ftate, when deformities 
are fuch, that the perturbation and novelty are not 
like to exceed the benefit of reforming. K. Charles. 


Dero’rsor. 2. f. [from forceur, Fr.] One 
that overcomes and cafteth out by force. 
A law term. Bicunt. 


To DEFRA’UD. w. a. [defraudo, Latin. ] 
To rob or deprive by a wile or trick 5 
to cheat; to cozen; to deceive ; to be- 
guile: with of before the thing taken 


by fraud. k r 
That no man go beyond and defraud his brother 
in any matter becaufe that the Lord is the aven- 
ger of all fuch, as we alfo have forewarned you 
and teitified. Thaf. iv. 6. 
My fon, defraud not the poor of his living, and 
make not the necdy eyes to wait hong. 
Ecelus. iv. 1. 
Churches feem injured and defrauded of their 
right, when places, not fanétified as. they arc, 
prevent them unneceffurily in that preeminence and 
honour. Heoker. 
There they, who brothers better claim difown, 
Expel their parents, and ufurp the throne 5 
Defraud their clients, and, ‘to lucre fold, 

Sit brooding on unprofitable cold. Dryden. 
Burt now he feiz'd Brifcis’ heav'nly charms, 
And of my valour’s prize defrasds my arms. Pope. 

There is a portion of our lives which every wife 
man may juftly referve for his own particular ufe, 
without defrauding his.native country. Dryden. 


Privation by fraud. 

Their impoftures are worfe than any other, 
deluding not only into pecuniary defrawdasions, 
but the irreparable dcocit of death. 

Brewon's Vulgar Erreurs. 


To 


Milton. | 
Milton. | 


DEFUNCT. n. f 


DEFRAUDA TION. n. f. [difraudo, Lat.]' 


deceiver ; one that cheats. 
The profligate in morals grow fevere, 
Defrauders jut, and fycophants fincere. Blackmore. 
EFRA‘Y. ‘wv. a. (defrayer, Fr.] To 
bear the charges of; to difcharge ex- 
pences. 
He would, out of his own revenue, defray the 
charges belonging to the facritices. 2 Mac. ix. 16. 
It is eafy to lay a charge upon any town; but 
to forefee how the fame may be anfwered and 
defrayed, is the chief part of good advifement. 
Spenfer's State of Ireland. 
It is long fince any ftranger arrived in this 
part, and therefore take ye no case; the {tate 
will defray you all the time you ftay; neither fall 
you ftay one day the lefs for that. Bacon. 
DeFRAa'YER. 2./. [from defray] One 
that difcharges expences. l 
DEFRA'YMENT. n.f. [from defray.} The 
payment of expences. 
DEFT. adj. [dæfe, Sax.] Obfolete. 
1. Neat; handfome ;' fpruce. 
2. Proper; fitting. 
You go not the way to examine: you muft eall 
the watch that are their accufers. = 
Yea, marry, that’s the deftef way. Shuke/p. 
3. Ready; dexterous. 
Loud fits of laugkter feiz’d the guefts to fee 
The limping god fo deft at bis new miniftry. 
Dryden. 
The wanton calf may. fkip with many a bound, 
And my cur, Tray, pay deftef feats around. Gay. 
DeFTLY adv. [from deft.) Obfolete. 
1. Neatly ; dexteroufly. 
Come, high or low, 
Thyfelf and office deftly thow. Shak. Macbeth. 
2. In a fkilful manner. 
Young Colin Clout, a lad of pcerlefs meed, 
Full weil could dance, and deftly tune the reed. 


G 
DEFUNCT. adj. [defun@us, Lat.] Dead; 
deceafed. . 


I therefore beg it not 
To pleafe the palate of my appetite; 
Nor to comply with heat, the young affeéts, 


In me defuné?, and proper fatisfa€tion. Shukefp. 
Here entity and quiddity, 
The fouls of defun? bodies, fly. Hudibras. 


[from the adjective. ] 
One that is deceafed ; a dead mau or 
woman. 

Nature doth abhor to make his couch 
With the defun&, or fleep upon the deade Shak, 
In many cafes, the fearchers are able to report 
the opinion of the phyfician who was with the 
patient, as-they receive the fame from the triends 
of the defunt?. Graune, 

Deruncrion. 2. f. [from defund, ] 
Death. 

Nor did the French poffefs the Salique land 
Until four hundred one and twenty years 
After defunTien of king Pharamond. Shukefocare. 


To DEFY.. a. (defier, Fr. from de fide 


decedere, or fome like phrafe, to fail 
from allegiance to rebellion, contempt, 
or infult. j 


1. To call to combat; to challenge. 
I once again 
Defy thee to the trial of mortal fight. Ditton. 

Where feck retreat, now innocence is fled? 
Safe in that guard, I durft-evon hell dif ; 
Without it, tremble now when heay'n is nigh. 

\ Dryden. 

Agis, the Lycian, Repping forth with pride, 
To fingle fight the boldett foe defied. Dryden. 

2. To treat with contempt ; co flight. 

As many fools that ftand in better place, 
Garni(h'd like bim, that for atrick{y word , 
Defy the matter. Shakelpearce 

5 D EF Y’, 


Dery’. n. f. [from the verb.] A chal- 
lenge ; an invitation to fight; this 1s 
now hardly ufed. . 

At this the challegger, with fierce defy, 
His trumpet founds; the challeng’d makes reply : 
With clangour rings the field, refounds the vaulted 
cy. Dryden. 

Dery‘er.a. f- [from defy.} A challenger ; 
one that invites to fight ; more properly 
defer. | 

God may revenge the affronts put upon them 
by fuch impudent defyers of both, as neither be- 


lieve a God, nor ought'to be believed by man. 
Scutk. 


DEGENERACY. n. f. [from degeneratio, 
Lat. ] y 
1. A-departure from the virtue of our an- 


ceftors. t 
2. A defertion of that which is good. 

*Tis wue, we have contra€ted a great deal of 
weaknefs and impotency by our wilful degeneracy 
from goodnefs; but that grace, which the gofpel 
offers to-us for our affittance, is fufficient for us. 

Tilinjon. 

The ruin of a ftate is generally preceded by an 


wniverfal degencracy of manners, ard contempt of 


religion, which is entireiy dur cafe at prefent. 
Swift. 
3. Meannefs. 
There Is a kind of fluggith refignation, as well 


as poorne(s and degencracy of (pirit, in a ftate of 
fibers: oe je p Addifon. 
T DEGE’NERATE. v. n. [degenerare, 
Lat. degenerer, Fr. degenerar, Spanifh.] 
1. To fall from the virtue of anceltors. 
2. To fall from a more noble to a bafe 
ftate. 


When wit tranfgreffeth decency, it degenerates: 


into infolence and rmpiety. Lillotfen. 
3. To fall from its kind; to grow wild 
or bafe. 
Moft of thofe fruits that ufe to be grafted, if 
they be fet of kernels or (tones, degenerate. Bacon. 
DEGENERATE. adj. [from the verb. ] 
3. Unlike his anceftors; fallen from the 
virtue and merit of his anceftors. 
Thou art like enough 
To fight againft me undei Piercy's pay ; 
To dog his eels, and curt'iy at his frowns, 
To thow how much thou art degencrare. Sbake/p. 
Yetshou haft greater caule to be 
Afham'd of them, than they of thee; 
Degenerate trom their ancient brood, 
Since firft the court allow'd them food. Stift. 
2. Unworthy ; bafe; departing from its 
kind or nature. 
So ali fai! turn degen rate, all deprav'd ; 
Juitice and temperance, truth and faith, forgot ! 
_ One man except. Milton. 
When a man fofarbecomes dezenerate as to quit 
the principles of human nature, and to be a noxi- 
ous Creature, there is commonly ao injury done 
fone perfon or other. Locke. 
Dice NeraTeness. n. /. [from degene- 
rate | Degeneracy ; a being grown wild, 
or out of kind. 
DEGENERA rion. naf. [from degencrate.] 
1. A deviation from the virtue of one’s 
ancettors. 
2. A falling from a more excellent ftate to 
ore of leis worth. 
3. The thing changed from its primitive 
ftate. 
‘fn pants, thefe ‘tran(plantations are obvious ; 
as that of barley intowats, fiwheat into darnell ; 
and the te grains whieh genéraiiyarife among corn, 


aè cockicy-aracus, wgiops, anu atheedegéneratiznns. 
Browns Vulgar Errours. 


DEG 


Drce'Nerous. adj. [from-degener, Lat.] 
1. Degenerated; fallen from the virtue 


aod merit of anceftors. 
z. Vile; bafe; infamous ; ‘unworthy. 


Let not the tumultuary violence-of fume men's 
immoderate demands eyer betray me to that dege- 
znerous and unmanly flavery, which fhould make 
me ftrengthen them by my corfent. K- Charies. 
Shame, inftead of piety, reftrains them from 
South. 


many bale and degenerous practices. 
Degenerous paflion, a. for man too bafe, 
It feats its empire in the female race ; 
There rages, and, to make its blow fecure, 
Puts flatt’ry on, until the aim be fure. 


In adegenerate manner; baiely ; mean- 
ly. 


How wounding a fpe€tacle is it to fee heroes, 
like Hercules at the distaff, thus degenercu/ly em- 
Decay of Piety. 
DECLUTI'TION. `n. f., [deglutition, Fr. 

from deglutio, Lat.] The act or power 


ployed ! 


of {wallowing. 


When the deglutition is totally abolithed, the 


patient may be nourifhed by clyfters. 


Arbuthnot on Diet. 
DEGRADA TION. 2. f. (degradation, Fr. | 
1. A deprivation of dignity; difmiffion 


from office. 


The word degradation is commonly ufed to de- 
note a deprivation and removing of a man from 


Ayliffe. 


So deplorable is the degradation of our nature, 
thac whercas before we bore the image of God, we 
South. 
3. Diminution, with refpe& to ftrength, 


his degree. 
2. Degeneracy ; bafenefs. 


now retain only the image of men. 


efficacy, or value. 


4. [In painting.) A term made ufe of to 
exprefs the leflening and rendering con- 
fuled the appearance of diftant objects 
in a land{cape, fo as they may appear 
there.as they would do to an eye placed 

Dia. 


at that diftgnce from them. 
To DEGRA‘DE. vw. a. [degrader, Fr.] 


1. To pat one from his:degree ; to deprive 


him of his office, dignity, or title. 
He fhould 
Be quite degraded, like a hedgeborn fwain 
That doth pretume to boaft of gentle’blood. 
Shakefpcare. 
2. Toleffen; to diminifh the value of. 
Nor fhalt thou, by defcending to'a Mume 
Man's nature, llenor degradethineown. Milton. 
All higher knowilcdge inher prefence. fails 
Degraded. - Ailton. 

3. To reduce from a higher to a lower 
ftate; with refpect to qualities: as, gold 
is degraded into filver. 

Decrava tion. n. f. [from degrawatus, 
of degravo, Lat.) The act of making 
heavy. Dia. 

DEGREE. 2./. [degré, Fr. from gragus, 
Lat. J 

1. Quality ; ‘rank; ftation ; place of dig- 
nity. 

it was -my fortune, commoan’to that age, 
To love ailady fair, of greatdegree, 
The which watyborn of noble pasentage, 
And fer in.higheft feat of dignity. Spenfer. 
d embrace willingly the ancient received courfe 
and conveniency of that difcipline, which teachcth 
inferior degyces and orders in the,church of God. 
Heoker. 
Surely-mco ‘of tow degree are vanity, and+men 
of igh degree are atlye : to! beviaidyintherbalaace, 
theylare wltuge themdipbter than vanity. 
| _ Bfalm Axi. g. 


Dryden. 
Dece’neRousty. adv. [from degenerous. ] 


DEG 


Well then, Coleville is your name, a knight îs 

your degree, and your place the dale. Shakc/pearee 
Degree being vizarded, 
Th’ unworthief fhews as fairly in the maik. Shake 

This noble youth to.madnefs lov’d a dame f 
Of high ‘degrees’ Honoriawwas'her name. Drydens 

e Farmers in degrees 
Hea good hufband, a goad, houfewife the. Drysene 

But is no rank, no station, no degrees, 

From this contagious taint of furrow free? Pricre 
2. The comparative ftate and condition 
in which a thing is. 

The bookvof Wildom noteth degrees of idolatry 
making that of worthipping petty and vile idols 
more grofs than fimply the worhipping of the creat 
ture. Baccne 

As if there were degrees in infinite, 

And Heav’n itfelf had rather want perfeétion 


Than punith tovexcefs. Dryden. 
Poefy 

Admits of no degrees; but muft be fill 

Subiimely good, or defpicably ill. Rofcommorte 


3. A ftep or preparation to any thing. 

Her firit degree wasby fetting forth her beauties, 
truly in nature not to be mifliked, but as much 
advanced tothe eye, as abafed to the judgment, by 
art. Sidrey. 

POR y the knowledge of myfelf might 
ring, 
Which to true wifdom is the firft degree. Davies. 
4. Order of lineage; defcent of family. 
King Latinus, in the third degree, 
Had Saturn author of his family. 
5. Orders or claffes. 

The feveval degrees of angcls.may probably. have 
larger views, and be endowed with Capacities able 
to fet before them, as in’one pidture, all their paft 
knowledge at once. Lockes 

6. Meafure ; proportion. 

If all the parts are equally heard as loud asione 
another, they will {tun you to that degree, that 
you will fancy your ears were torn im pieces. Dryd. 

7. {In geometry. ] The three hundred-and 
fixtieth part of the circumference of a 
circle. The fpace of one degree in the 
heavens is accounted to anfwer to fixty 
miles on earth, ; 

Jn minds and manners, twins.oppos'd.we fee; 
In the fame fign, aloft the fame degree. Dryden. 

To you who live in chill degree, 
As map informs, of fitty-three. Dryden. 

8. [In arithmetick.] A degree.confils: of 
three figures, viz. of three places, com- 
prehending units, tens, -and hundreds.s 
fo three -hunared and fxtysfivetis:adr- 
gree, Cocker’s Arithmetick. 

9. The divifion of the lines upon fever 
forts. of mathematical inftruments. 

10. [in mufick.] The intervals of founds, 
which are ufually marked by little Jines. 


Dif. 
ta. (In philofophy.] Thesvekemence-or 
flacknefs.of the hot.or. cold: quality. 

The fecand; third, and fourth degrees6f heat are 
more eafily introduced than the firit: everyone 
1s both a preparative and a.ftep to thenext. . South, 

By Decrees. adv. Gradually ; by Jittle 
and little. 

Thair bodies are exercifed.in all abilities both 
of doing and fuffering, and'their minds acquainted 
by degrees with danger. Sidney. 

Doth not 'this-ctherial medium, in paminedot 
of water, plats, eryftal, and other compačt dnd 
denfesbudies, sinto empty Spaces, grow denfer and 
denfer by deprees? Neriton. 

Buulting in triumph now {well the bold notes; 
In broken air, trembling, the wild mufick floats.g 

Dill, by degrees remote andifmall, 
‘Thentrains decay, 
And melt away, 

insa dying, dying fall. 


Dryden. 


Pope. 
A perloa 


DEJ 


A perfon who is addiéted to play or gaming, 
though he took but little delight in it at firft, by 
degrees contracts a ftrong inclination towards it. 

Spectator, No. 447- 

Decusta TION. n. f. [degufatio, Latin. ] 

A tafting. Di. 

Yo DEHO’RT. v. a. [dehortor, Latin.] 
To diffuade ; to advife to the contrary. 

One feverely deborted all his followers from 
proftituting mathematical principles unto common 
apprehenfion or practice. Wilkins. 

The apoftles vehemently debort us from unbelief. 

Ward. 

DeworTa tion. n. f. [from debortor, 

Latin.] Diffuafion ; acounfelling to the 
contrary ; advice againft fomething. 

The author of this epiitle, and the ret of the 
apoftles, do every where vchemently and earnes ly 
dehort from unbelief: did they never read thete 
debertations ? Ward on Infidelity. 

Deno rtTatory. adj. [from dehorror, La- 
tin.) Belonging to diffuafon. 

Deno’ rrer. x. f. [from debort.] A dif- 
fuader ; an advifer to the contrary. 


DEICIDE. n. J> [from deus and cedo, 
Latin.} The murder of God; the act 
of killing God. It is only afed in fpeak- 
ing of the death of our bleffed Saviour. 

Explaining how Perfcétion fuffer’d pain, 
Almighty languifh'd, and Eternal died ; 

How by her patient victor Death was flain, 
And earth profan'd, yet blefs’d, with deicide! Prior. 

To DEJE’CT. v.a. [dejicio, Latin. ] 

1. To ca down; to afflict; to grieve ; 
to deprefs; to fink; to difcourage ; to 
crufh. 

Well, I am your theme; you have the ftart of 
mes 1 am dejefted; ignorance itfelf is a plummet 
o’er me; ufe me as you will. Sbakefpeure. 

The loweft, moft dejected thing of fortune, 
Stands ftill in efperance ; lives not in fear! Shak. 

Nor think to die dejeé?s my lofty mind; 

Ail that 1 dread is leaving you behind ! Pope. 

2. To change the form with grief; to 
make to look fad. 

Encas here beheld, of form divine, 

A godlike youth in glitt’ring armour fhine, 
With great Marcellus keeping equal pace, 
But gloomy were his eyes, dejefted was his face. 
b Dryden. 

Dijecr. adj. [ dejefus, Latin.] Caf 
down ; afflicted ; low-fpirited. 

I am of ladies moft dejcf? and wretched, 

That fuck'd the honey of his mufick vows, Shak. 


DEJE'CTEDLY. adv. [from deje.) In a 
dejected manner ; fadly ; heavily. 

No man in that paffion doth look ftrongly, but 
dejeftedly : and that repulfion from the eyes di- 
verteth the fpirits, and gives heat more to the 
ears, dnd the parts by them. Bacon. 

Dejectepness. ne f. [from dejefed.| 
The ftate of being cait down; a lownefs 
of f{pirits. Dia. 

Deje cTi0n.a.f. [deje@ion, French, from 
dejeio, Latin. ] ’ 

3. Lownefs of f{pirits; melancholy; de- 
preffion of mind. 

What befides 
Of forrow, and dejeéFicn, and defpair, 
Our frailty can fuftain, thy tidings bring. Milton. 

Defertcd and aftonifhed, he finks Into utter de- 
jion; and even hope itfelf is fwallowed up in de- 
{pair. : i; Rogers. 

2. Weaknefs; inability. 

The effects of an alkalefcent ftate; in any great 
degree, are thirft and a deje&ion of appetite, which 
putrid chings occaGon more than any other. 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Deye’cture.n./. [from dee. ] The ex- 


Deyera rion. x. j. [from dejero, Latin.] 


Deirica Tion. 2. f. (deification, Fr.] 


.- DEY 


3. [In medicine.] Going to fool. 


The liver-thould continually feparate the choler 
from the blond, and empty it into the inteftines ; 
where there is good ufe for it, not only to provoke 
dejcion, but alfo to attenuate the chyle. 

Ray on the Creation. 


crement. 

A difeafe oppofite to fpiMfitude is too great fluidi- 
ty, the fymptoms of which are excefs of animal 
fecretions ; as of perffvration, fweat, urine, liquid 
dejctures, leannefs, weaknefs, and thirft. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


A taking of a folemn oath. Dia. 


The act of deifying, or making a god. 


De*1rorM. aa. [trom deus and forma, 


Latin.}] Of a godlike form. 


Yo DE'IFY. wv. a. [deifier, French; from 


deus and fio, Latia.] 

1. To make a god of; to adore as god ; 
to transfer into the number of the di- 
vinities. 

Daphnis, the fietds delight, the thepherds love, 
Renown‘d on carth,’and deified above. Dryden. 
The feals of Julius Cafar, which we know vo 
be antique, have the itar of Venus aver them, 
though they were all graven after his death, as a 
note that he was deified. Dryden. 
Perfuade the covetous man not to deify his 

money, and the proud man not to adore himielf. 
South. 

Half of thee 

Is deified before thy death, Prior. 

2. To praife exceflively ; to extol one as 
if he were a god. 

He did again fo extol and deify the pope, as 
made all that he had faid in praife of his mafler 
and mittrefs feem temperate and paffable. Bacon. 


Yo DEIGN. ~v. n. [from daigner, Fr. of 


dignor, Latin.] To vouchfafe ; to think 
worthy. 

Deign to defcend now lower, and relate 
What may no lefé perhaps avail us known. Milton. 

O deign to vifit our forfaken feats, 

The mofly fountains, and the green retreats. Pope. 
To Deicn. v. a. To grant; to permit; 
to allow. 

Now Sweno, Norway's king, craves compofition 5 
Nor would we deign him burial of his men, 

Till he difburs’d ten thoufand dollars. Shakefpeare. 
DerGnineG. n.f. [from deign.) A vouch- 
fafing ; a thinking worthy. < 
To DEI'NTEGRATE. v. a. [from de and 
integro, Lat.] To take from the whole ; 
to Ípoil; to diminifh. Did. 
Der panous. adj. [deiparus, Latin.) That 
brings forth a god; the epithet applied 
to the bleffed Virgin. Dia. 
DE'ISM. n. /. [deijme, French.] The opi- 
nion of thofe thatonly acknowledge one 
God, without the reception of any re- 
vealed religion. 

Deilm, or the principles of natural worthip, are 
only the faint remnants or dying flames of revealed 
religion in the pofterity of Noah. Dryden. 

De'ist. n. f. (deife; French.) Aman who 
follows no particular religion, but only 
acknowledges the exiftence of God, 
without any other article of faith. 

In the fecond epiftie of St.’ Peter, certain deifs, 


as they feem to have been, laughed at the prophecy 
of the day of judgment. 


Dei’stTicaL. adj. [from deift.) Belonging 
to the herefy of the deifts. 


Weaknefs does not fall only to the thare of 


chriftian writers, but to fome who have taken the 


Burnet. 


DEL 


pen in hand to fupport the dejfical or antichriftian 
tcheme of our days. Watts 
De‘iry. nej. [déité, French, from deitas, 
Latin. } 
1. Divinity; the nature and effence of 
God. 

Some things he doth as God, becaufe.his deity 
alore is the {pring from which they flow; fome 
things as man, becaufe they iffue from his mere 
human nature ; fome things jointly as both God 
and man, becaufe both natures concur as prin- 
ciples thereunto. Hocker. 

i With what arms 
We mean to hold what ancienthy we claim 
Of deity, or empire. Milton. 
2. A fabulous god; a term applied to 
the heathen gods and goddeffes. : 

Will you fuffer a temple, how poorly buit 

f-ever, but yet a temple of your deity, to be razed ? 
Sidneys 

Give the gods a thankful facrifice when it 
pleafeth their deities to take the wife of a man froin 
him. Shakefpeare 

3. The fuppofed divinity of a heathen god ; 
divine qualities. 

They on their former journey forward pafs, 
With pains far pailing that long wandering Greek, 
That for his love retufed deity. Spenfere 

Heard you not what an humble fuppliant 
Lord Haftings was to her for his delivery ? 
—Who humbly complaining to her deity, 

Got my lord chamberlain his liberty. Sz£ake/peare. 

By what reafon could the fame deity be denied 
unto Laurentia and Flora, which was given to 
Venus? Raligh. 

Deracera Tion. a. f- [from delacero, 
Latin.] A tearing in pieces. Dia. 
DELACRYMA TION. n. fe [delacrymatio, 
Latin.] A falling down of the humours ; 
the waterifhnefs of the eyes, or a weep- 
ing much. Did. 
Deracra’Tion. x. f. [deladatio, Latin. | 
A weaning from the breaft. Did. 
Deva’rsend. adj. [from delapfus, Latin. ] 
{With phyficians.] Bearing or falling 
down. It is ufed in fpeaking of the 
womb, and the like. Dia. 
To DELA’TE. v.a. [from delatus, Latin. ] 
1. To carry; to convey. 
Try exattly the time wherein found is delared. 
Bacon. 
2. To accufe; to inform againft. 
Dera‘Tion. 2. f. [delatio, Latin. } 
1. A carriage; conveyance. 

In delation of founds, the inclofure of them 

preferveth them, and caufeth them to be heard 


further. Bacon. 
It is certain, that the de/ation of light is in an 
inftant. Batcne 


There is a plain «de/ation of the found from the 
tecth to the inftrument of hearing. Bacon. 
2. An accufation ; an impeachment. 
Deva’ror. n. f. [delator, Latin.] An 
accufer; an informer. 

What were thefe harpics but flatrerers, de/urcrs, 
and inexpleably covetous ? Sandys's Travels. 

Men have proved their own de/atcrs, and difco - 
vered their own moft important fecrets. 

Government of the Tongue 

No fooner was that fmall. colony, wherewith the 
depopulated earth was to be replanted, come forth 
of the ark, but we meet with Cham, a de/atcr to 
his own father, inviting his brethren to that exc- 
crable (pectacle of their parent's nakednefs. 

Government of the Tongue. 
To DELAY. v. a. [from delayer; perch | 
1. To defer; to put off. 

And when the people faw that Mofes delayed to 
come down out of the mount, the people gathered 
themfelves together unto Aaron. Exod, xxxii. t. 

Cyrus 


DEL 


Cyrus he found, on him his foree effay*d ; 


2. To binder; to 
pended, > 
3- To detain, ftop, or retard the courfe of. 
Thyrfis, whofe artful ftrains have oft delay'd 
The huddling brook to hear his madrigale Milton. 
She flies the town, and mixing with the throng 
‘` of madding matrons, bears the bride along : 
Wand’ring through woods and wilds, and devious 
i ways, 
And with thefe arts the Trojan match delays, 
l Dryden. 
Be mindful, goddefs, of thy promife made 1 
Muft fad Ulyffes ever be delay'd ? Pcpe. 


Yo Deta’y.v. 2. To ftop; to ceafe from 


action. 


There feem to be certain bounds to the quick- 

- nefs and Nownels of the fucteifion of zhofe ideas 
one to another in our minds, beyond which they 
can neither delay nor haften. Locke. 


Detay. n. f: [from the verb. ] 
1. A deferring ; procraftination ; lingering 
inadivity. 
I have Jearn'd that fearful commenting 
~ Is leaden fervitor to dull delay ; 
. Delay leads impotent: and fnail-pac'd beggary. 
Shake/peare’s Richard III. 
The conduct of our lives, and the management 
of our great concerns, will not bear delay. _ Locke. 
2. Stay ; ftop. l 
> The-keeper charm'd, the chief without delay 
Pafs'd on, and took th’ irremeable way. Dryden. 


DELA YER: x. fi [from delay.] One that 
_ defers ; a putter off. 
DELECTABLE. adj. [dele@abilis, Lat. ] 
Pleafing ; delightful. 
Ev’ning now approach; 
For we have alfo our ev'ning, and our morn 5 
We ours for change delefable, not necd. Milton. 
~ He brought thee into this delicious grove, 
< This garden planted with the.trecs of God; , 
Delefable both to behold anditake ! Milton. 
Some of his attributes, and the manifeftations 
thereof, are not only highly deleé?able to the in- 
telle&tive faculty, but are fuitably and eafily con- 
ceptible by us, becaufe apparent in his works j as 
‘his goodnefs, beneficence, wifdomy and power. 
Hale. 


fruftrate ; to keep fuf- 


The apple's outward form, 
Deleftoble, the witle{s twain beguiles ; 
Till that with writhen mouth, and {pattcring noife, 
He taftes.the bitter moriel, Philips. 
DELECTABLENESS. z. /. [from dele@able.} 
Delightfulnefs ; pleafantnefs. 
DELE CTABLY, adv, Delightfully; plea- 
fantly. 
DELECTA rion. n, f [deleatio, Lat.] 
Pleafure; delight. 


Out break the tears for joy and de/cation. 


Sir T. Moore. 
Yo DELEGATE. v. a, [aelego, Latin.] 
1. To fend away. 


z. To fend upon an embafty. 
3- To entruit; to commit to another’s 
power and jurifdiftion. 

As God hath imprinted ‘his authority in feveral 
parts upon feveral eftates of men, as princes, ‘pa- 
rents, fpirttual guides; fo he hoch alto delegated 
and committed patt of his care and providence 
unto’ them. Taylor. 

As God is the univerfal “monarch, fo we have 
all the relation of fellow-fubjeéts to him 3 and 
can prerend ‘no Varther jurifdiction over each 
other, than what he has delegated to ns. 


Decay of Piety. 
Why does he wake the «lan 
“And fil her willing lamp with liquid light; 
Commanding her, with delegated pow`rs, 
To beautify theworld, and biets the night? Prior. 
Vou. I. 


„ ]4- To appoint judges to hear and deter- 
or Hector was to the tenth year delay’d. Dryden. | 


DELEGATE, a. f. [delegatus, Latin.] A 


DELEGATE. adj. [delegatus, Latin.] De- 


De'LEGATES [Court of]. Acourt wherein 


Deveca’rion. n. f. [delegatio, Latin.} 


3. The affignment of a debt to another. 
DELENI FrcaLs adj. [delenifieus Latin) 


When love once pleads admiffion to our teart», 
In“fpite of all the virtue we can boat, 

The woman that eliberates is loft. Addifon. 
DELIBERATE. adj. [deliberatus, Latin.] 
1. Circumfpect; wary ; advifed’;! difcreet. 

Mott Grave-belly was deliberate, 

Not rath like his accufers,  Sharke/pieCoriolanus. 
2. Slow ; tedious; not fudden ; gradual. 

Commonly it is for,virtuous confiderations, that 
wifdom fo far prevaileth with men as to make 
them defirous of flow and deliberate death, againtt 
the ttream of their {cnfual inclinations Hooker. 

Echoes are, fome more fudden, and shop again 
as foon as-the voice is delivered ; others are more 
deliberate, that is, give more fpace between the 
voice and the-echo, which is ~cauf:d by the local 
nearnefs or diftance. Bacon. 

DELIBERATELY. adv, [from deliberate.] 

1. Circumfpećtly ; advifedly ; warily. 

Fe judges to a tair of little indecencies; knows 
better than any man what is not to be written; 
and never hazards himfclf fo far'as to fall, but 
plods-on deliberately ; and, as-a grave manought, 
is fure to put his Raff before him. Dryacr. 

2. Slowly; gradually. l 

DELI BERATENESS. x. f: [from delibe- 
rate.] Circumf{pection ; warinefs ; cool- 
nefs ; caution. 

They would not ftay the fair produétion of aĉts, 
án the order, gravity, and deliberatenefs befitting 
parliament. Kirg Cbharies. 

DELIBERA TION. 2. f. [deliberatio, Lat.] 
The act of deliberating ; thought in 
order to choice. | 

If mankindshad nojpower'to avoid ill or choofe 
good by free deliberation, it fhould never be guilty 
of any thing that was done. | 

Hawrmond's Fundamentals. 

DELIBERAT LVE. adj. (deliberativus, La- 
tin.) Pertaining to deliberation ; apt 
to confider. 

DELIBERATIVE. 2. /. [from the adjec- 
tive.] The difcourfe in which a queftion 
is deliberated, ` 

In deliberatives, the point is, what is evils and 
of good, what is greater 3 and of evil, what is lefs. 

Bacon. 


DELICACY. x. f [delicareffe, French, of 
delicie, Latin. | 
1. Daintinefs ; pleafantnefs to the tafte. 


On hofpitable thoughts intent, 
What choice to choofe-tor delicacy bette 
z. Nicety in the choice of food. 
3. Any thing highly pleafing to the fenfes. 
` hefe delicacies, 
I mean of tafte, fight, fmell, herbs, fruits, and 


DEL 


mine a particular caufe. 


deputy ; a commiffioner ; a Vicar ; any 
one tirat is fent to act for, or reprefent, 
another. 
If after her 
Any fhal! live, which dare true good prefer, 
Ev'ry fuch perfon is her delegate, 
T” accomplith that which fhould have been her 
fate. Donne. 
They muft be fevere exactors of accounts from 
their delegates and minifters of juftice.’ . i aylor. 
Let the young Auftrian then her terrours bear, 
Great as he is, her delegate in war. Prior. 
Elet by Jove, his delegate of (way, 


With joyous pride the fummons I'd obey, Pope. 


puted ; fent to act for, or reprefent, an- 


other. 

Princes in judgment, and their delegate judges, 
muit judge the caules of all perfonsuprightly and 
impartially. Taylor. 


all caufes of appeal, by way of devolu- 
tion from either of the archbithops, are 
decided. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 


1. A fending away. 
2. A putting in commiffion. 


Having virtue to afluage or eafe pain. 


Dia. 
Ta DELETE. v. a. [from deko, Latin. ] 
To blot out. q Dia. 
DELETERIOUS. adj. [deleterius, Latin. } 
Deadly; dettrudtive; of a poifonous 
quality. shun 
~ _ Many things, neither deleterious by fubftance or 
quality, are yet deftructive by figure, or fome oc- 
cafional a@tivity. À Brown. 
De'LETERY. adj. [from deleterius, Latin. ] 
Deitructive; deadly ; poifonous. 
Nor doctor epidémick, 
Though ftor’d with dclesery med’ cines, 
Which whofoever took is dead fince, 
E'er fent fo vaft a colony 
To both the under worlds as he. Hudibras. 
DELETION. 2. J. [deletio, Latin. ] 
1. Act of rafing or blotting out. 
2. A deftruétion. 
Indeeds if there be a total dektion of every perfon 
of the oppofing party or country, then the victory 
is. complete, becaufe none remains to call it in 


Milton. 


quettion. Hale. flow'rs, 
Deir. ) m f. [from delpan, Saxon, to Walks, and the melody of birds, Milton. 
Derre. j dig.] 4. Softnefs ; elegant or feminine beauty. 


A man of goodly prefence, in whom ftrong 
making took not away delicacy, nor beauty ficrce- 
nels. Sidney. 

5. Nicety; minute accuracy. 

Van Dyck has even excelled him in the delicacy 
of his colouring, and in his cabinet pieces. Dryd. 

You may fee into the fpirit of them all, and 
form your pen from thofe general notions and de- 
licacy of thoughts and happy words. Felton. 

6. Neatnefs ; elegance of drefs. 


7. Politenefs of manners: contrary to 
krofine/s. 
8. Indulgence; gentle treatment. 
Perfons born of families noble and rich, derive 
a wealenefs of conftitution trom the esle and 
luxury of their anceftors, and the delicacy of their 
own education. Temple. 
9- Tendernefs; fcrupuloufnefs. 
Any zealous for promoting the interen of hit 
Country, muft conquer a)l tiiat senderncfs and 
3R delicacy, 


1. A mince; a quarry ; a pit dug. 

Yet could not fuch.mines, without great pains 
and charges, if at dll, be wrought : the de/fs would 
be fo flown with waters, that a» gins or machines 
could futiice to lay and keep them dry. 

A ais Ray on the Creaticn. 
2. Farthen ware; counterfeit China ware 
_, made at Delfi | 
_4. Thus barter hondur for a picce of delfa ~ 
No, not'tuor'China’s wide dorain itfetf, Smart. 
DELIBA TION. x, S. {delibatio, 'Latin.] 
An effay ; a tafe. 
To DELIBERATE: v.m. [delibero, Lat.] 
To think, in order to choice ; to hefitate, 
A confiou’, wife, reflecting caule, 
Which freely moves and alts by reafon’s laws ; 
That can, deliberate means cleét, and find 
“Their due conneétien with the end defign'’d. 
Blackmore. 


DEL 


dcluacy, ahich may make bhim alsaid of being 
fp. ken ill of. 

30. Weaknefs of conitution. 

11. Smallnefs; cenaity. 

Di'ctcats. adj. [delcat; French.) 

1. Nice; pleafing to the tale; of an 
agrecable flavour. 

The charfing of a ddia Lefore a more ordi- 
Buy dite, is ty besiane ss mher human afin 
are, in which there are no degrees and precile 
natural limuies defcribed. Tayler, 

2. Dainty; defirous of corioas meats. 

4. Choice; fele&; excellent. 

4- Pleafing to the fenfcs. 

ç. Fine; not coarle; confifting of {mall 
pans. 

As thuch blood paflerl: through the lungs as 
throug: all the body; the cisculation is quicker, 
and beat greates, and their testure is extremely 
delicate. Artuthnz om Alimests. 

6. Of polite: manners ; not gross, or coarfe. 
4. Soft ; effcminate ; unable to bear hard- 
fips. 

Wirweli this army, of fech mafs and charge, 
Les by a deliccte and tender prince. -Sbakefprare. 

Tender and ddicate pecfons muk needs be oft 
angry, they have fo many things to trouble theni, 
which møre robuĝ natases have little fente of. 

Bacon. 
8. Pore; clear. 
Where they moft breed and haurit, I have ob- 


ferv'd 
The ais is delicate. Shakdpeare. 

De‘cicatery. adv. [from delicate.) 

t. Beautifully ; with foft elegance. 

That which will diftinguith his fyle from all 
othes poets, is the elegance of his words, and the 
namecoulnefs of his verfes there is nothing fo 
delicately turned in all the Roman language.  Dryd. 

Ladica like variegated tulips thow, 

*Tis to their changes half heie chasms weowe ; 
Such h et the nice admirer take, 
Fine by defect, and délicatdy wesk, 

2. Finely ; not coarlely. 

3. Daintily. 

Bat not delicately, or nicely; that js, be no 
troublefome tw thytelf or others in the choice of 
thy meats, on the delicacy of thy fauccs. Tayler. 

4. Choicely. 

5- Politely. l 

6. Efteminately, 

De’cscatewass. ne f, [from dedicate 
The fate of being delicate; tender- 
nefs; foftnels ; effeminacy. 

The delicate woman among you would noe ad- 
venture to fer the fole of her foot upon the ground, 
for delicatene{s and tendesnets. Deut. tvi. 56. 


De‘vcicates. 2. S. [from delicate.) Nice- 
ties;° rarities ; that which is choice and 
dainty. 


Pipe. 


The thepherd's homely curds, 
His cd thin drink oat of his leather butle, 
All which fecure and fweetly he enjoys, 
Are far beyond a prince's delicatese  Sbhakefpeare. 
They thei appetites not only feed 
With delicates of leaves and marthy weed, 
But with thy fickle reap the rankef land. Dryden. 
With abftinence all delicates he fees, 
And can regale himfclf with toaft and cheefe. 
King's Cookery. 
De'ssces.n./. pl. (delicie, Latin.) Plea- 
frres. This word is merely French. 
And now he has pour’d out his idle mind 
In dainty delces and tah joys, 
Having his warlike weayons caf behind, 
And flowess in pleafuzes and vain pleafing toys. 
Spenjer. 
Ders cious. adj. (delicieux, French, from 
delicat.s, Latin.] Sweet; delicate; that 
6 


Ders ont. nif. (delice, 


DEL 


affords delight; agreeable; charming ; 
grateful to the fenfe or mind. 
fe ie highty probable, that upon Adapy’s difobe- 
' dience Almighty God chaled him cot of Paratif, 
the faire and m deficicus part of the earth, into 
frme other the m barren 2nd unpizafsnt. 
Wadward. 
In his la hours his caly wit difplay ; 
Like the rich fruit he bpgs, delicias in decay. 
Smitb. 
Sejil oa that brea enamnur'd let me lie, 
SGU drink delicizus prifon from thy eye, Pope. 
Deci‘ciousty. adv. {from delicicus. ] 
Sweetly ; pleafantly ; delightfully. 
Hew mach the hath glorified herfelf ard lived 
dhcsmufly, fo much tormere and forrow give het. 
Rev. aiio 7 
Deri’ciousmess. n. f. (from delicious.) 
Delight; pleafure ; joy.” 
The weta honzy 
Is boathfome in its own deliciousness, 
Aad in the tafe confounds the appetite. Shobrfp. 
Let no man judge of bisofef, und the bietingi 
and efficacy of the facrament ittelf, by any ferfibic 
reli, by the goft and delicafechs, which he fmt- 
times perceives, and at other times docs nat per- 
ceive. Taylor. 


Decica Tion. sn. f. (deligatio,Latin.} A 


binding up in chirurgery. 
The third intention ie deligaticn, or retaining 

the parts fu joined togethers: t Surgery. 

rench, from 


delefors Latins) » 


1. Joy; content ; fatisfaétion. 


„t Sapl.commanded his fesvants, faying, comarpne 
with David fecretly, and fay, behold the king hath 
dilighs in thee, and all bis fe: vants lowe thee. 
: 1 Sam. xviii. 22. 
2; That which gives delight. 
.. Come, fitters, chear we ep his fprights, 
And thew tbe bef of our delights s 
We'll charm the air to give a found, . 
While you perform your antick round. _ Shaks/p. 

Titus Veipahan was not more the delight of 
heman kind: the oniverfal empire made tim only 
more known, and mare powerful, but could nos 
make him more beloved. Dryden. 

She was his este, his hope, and his deligkrs 
MoA inhis thought, and ever in his hghte  Dryd. 

To DELIGHT. v. a. [dele@or, Latin.) 
To pleafe; to content; to fatisfy; to 
afford pleafure. 

The princes deligbring their conceits with con- 
firming their Knowledge, being wherein the fes- 
difcipline differed from the land-fervice, had pleaf- 
ing entertainment. idseye 

Delight thy Gf aito in- the Lord, and he thal 
give thee the defiresof thine heart. | Pf xuxvii- 4. 

Poas iskelts, whereof lome a:t, bees, delighted 
with flowers, and their (weetnefs ; others beetles, 
delighted with other kinds of viands. Locke. 

e heard, he took, and podring down his throat, 

Delighted, will’ the large luxurious draught. Pope. 

To Deri’cut. v. 1. To have delight or 
pleafure in. It is followed by sa. 

Doth my lord, the king, delighs in this thing? 

2 Sam. xxiv. 

Biefled iv the man that feareth the Lord, that 

delighteth greatly in his commandments. a 

np A Pfalm cxii. 3. 

Deri'curvut, adj, [from delight and 

full.) Pleafant; charming ; full of de- 

light. r 

Je wis given to Sparing in lo immeafurable fort, 

that he did not only bar himfelf from the drligbi- 
fal, but almof fromthe neceflary, ule theret. 

Sidney. 

No fpring nor Summer, on the mountain feen, 
Smiles with gay fruits or with delightful greens 


Desscutputry.adv.F leafantly ; charm- 
ingly; with delight. 


DeLi CHTSOMEXESS. 2. f. 


DEL 
O voice! sace heard | f A 
Delight folly, incseale aod multipiy 5 
Now death to hear i Miltone 


i. , M 
Deri cuterucsess. n. f. (fromdelight.] 
Pleafare ; comfort; fatasfadtion. = | 
Baz car deGises tyrannical estor 
Derd force ws them to fet uss chief delight fulnsfs, 
Where but a baiting place is ali vur a 
idey. 
This indesd thews the escelleneyiof the objett, 
bor doch sot alengecher take away che delizbtfulne/s 
of tie krewwiedee. Till 
Desi cHTsour. ad. [ from delighs. } 
Pleafant; delightful. gw 
Tiie words chemfelves being fo ‘ancient, the 
knitting of rhem fo hort and intricate, and che 
whole periois and compafs of his fpeech fo delight. 
forme irr tive cundnels, and fo grave ior the Arange- 
neft. K Sperjere 
Gs has furnmihed every one with the fame 
meane of exchanging hunger and tuirh fos deligbr- 
Some vigour. 


Grows 


Devi’cutsomecy. adv. ( from delight. 


- Jome.) Pleafantly; in a delightful man- 
ner. 


from de- 
lightfome.} Pleafantnefs ; delightfulnefs. 


To DELI'NEATE. v. a. [delinco, Latin. ] 


t. To make the frt draught of a thing; 
to dehgn ; to ketch. y 


2. To paint; to reprefent.a true likenels 


_ ina piéuse. vin 
The liceatia piftosia is very darge s with the 
fame realon they may délincate old Neftor like 
Adonis, Blecuba with Helen's face, and Time 
with Ablalom’s head. Broa 


3- To deferibe ; to fet forth in a tively 


manner. * kas 
It follaweth, to defincate the region in which. 
fir planted his delightful patty leigh. 
I have not here time to delineate'to you the ghi- 
ries of God's dose Lb kingdom; nor, indeed, 
could J tell you, if I had, what the happinely of 
that place and portion is. Wake 


DELINEA TION. ”. f. (delineatio, Latin. ] 


‘The fr draught of a thing. : ~ 
In the ornthographical fchemes, there fhouléibe 
a true delineation, and the juk dimenhons. 
i Mortimer. 


Deci’niment.n. f. ([delinimentum, Lat. ] 


A mitigating, or afluazing. . Dig. 
DELINQUENCY. 2. ( delinguentian 
l Latins} A fault; 2 failure in duty; a 

maifdecd. p 

They never punith the greate and moft intole- 

sable delinquency of the tumalte, and theirexciters. 

g y = i King Charlete 
Can l 

Thy years determine like the age of man, , 

That thou fhould’R my delingucncies exquire, 

“And with variety of tortures tire? à 

Sandy's Ait fel of Jeb. 

A delinquent ought to be cited in the place or 

jurifdidtion where the delinguency was committed 

by him. Ayliffe. 

Deti nouest. n. f. [from delinguens, 

Latin.] An offender; one that has com- 
mitted a crime or fault. 

Such an envious fate, 

Thar faoner will accufe the magiftrate 

Than the delinquent ; and will rather grieve 

The treaton isnot alted, than believe. Aen Jenfen. 

All ruined, act by war, or any other difather, 
but by gufice and fentences avdelinguents and csi- 
minals. Boien. 

bic had, vpon frivolous formifes, been fent for 
asa delinguint, and been broughvupen his knees. 


_ Dryden, 

To DE LIQUATE.. wu. ni fatiquee, Lat.) 
To melt; to be diffolved. ' 

e 


DEL, 


Tt will be refolved into a liquor very analogous 

+ to that which the chymifts make of {alt of tartar, 
left in moift cellars to deliquate. Boyle, 

Such an ebullition ai we fee made by the mix- 
ture of fome Amica liquors, as oil of vitriol and 
dcliquated falvot -tartar. Cudavorth. 

Deviqua tion. n. f. [deliquatio, Latin. ] 
A melting; a diflolving. “ 
DELI'QUIUM. n. J- (Latin. A chymical 
term.], A diflillation by diffolving any 

«calcined matter, by hanging it up in 

- moilt cellars, into a lixivious humour, 

i Did. 

Derr raMent. 2. fe [deliramentum, Las 
tin.) A doting or foolith fancy. Dif. 
To DELIRATE. v. 2. [deljro, Latin.] 

“To dote ; torave; to talk or ack idly. 
ashe l s PEDIR: 

JELIRA TION: wf. [ deliratio, Latin. ] 
Dotage ; folly ; madnefs. _ Did. 

DeLi RIOUS. adj, [delirius, Lat.] Light- 

_ headed ; raving; doting. 

_ The people about. him faid he had been for fome 
hours delirious but when J faw him he bad his 
underftanding av well as ever I knew. Swift. 

i * On bed eis 
Delirious flung, deep from his pillow flies. Themfon. 
DELIRIUM: h- f.i [Latin.] Alienation 
of mind; dotage.. ` i . 
Too great alacrity and promptnefe in anfwering, 
efpecially in perfons naturally of another temper, 
is, a fign of*an approaching delirium; and in a 
feverith eclirium there is a (mall ioflammation of 
the braite + east © Avbuebnce on Dier. 
DELITIGA TION. n. f. [from delisigo, La- 
o J ata > > ° : : 
tin.) A ftriving; achiding ; a contend- 


ing ~ 4 | l Di. 
To DELIVER. v. a. (delivrer, French. ] 
t.. To fet free ; to relezfe. 
Thus Me the captive did delivers 
The captive thus gave up hit quiver. 
2. Tofave; to refcye. 
Ddur me; O my God, out-of the hand of th- 
_ wicked, out of the kand of the unrighteous and 
cruel man. , Plai \xxi. 4. 
“I was liké to be apprehended, for the witch ot 
Brainford; but that my admirable dexterity of 
wit, counterfeiting the ation of an old woman, 
dclrucred mee Shakefpcare. 
To farrendcr ; to put into one’s hands ; 
to refign; to give up; to yield. 
In any cafe thou fhalt:de/rver him the pledge 
again when the fun goethdown. Deut. xxiv. 12. 
Ard David faid to kim, cant thou bring me 
down to this company? And he faid, fwear unto 
* me by God, that thou wilt neither kili me, nor 
» Beleer me intu the hands of my matter, and I 
will bring thee down to thie company. 1. Sum. 
They obeyed noe’ thy commandments, where- 
fore thou bhatt delivered us foe a Spoil, and unto 
captivity. Teb. iis. 4- 
4. To give; to offer; to prefent. 
Now therefore receive no more money of your 
s Bqnaintanie, but deliver ie for the breaches of the 
ufe. 2. Kings. 
Thou fhalt deliver Phazsohi's gup iuto his hand, 
after the formes miscer, when thos watt his 
butler. Gen. tl. £3. 
ft was no wonder thi: they, whe at fuch a 
tune could, be corrupts oe frame and deliver fuch 
a PCLItiOn, wawid not bralem ed by futh in an- 
(were Drydin. 
5. Tocat away; to throw off. 
Charm'd with tha: wvirenous Graugh:, th’ ex- 
alied mind ~“ 
All lenfe of woe delintentsa the wind, 
6. To diiburden 4 woman of a child. 
On herfright and feare, 
She is Something before her tite dehaered. 
Sbubelpeure. 


Pricr. 
E E 


i. 


3- 


Pope. 


DEOL 


_ _ Tully was long ere he could be dcfieercd of a 
few verfes, and thofe poor one: too. Peacham. 
7. Tofpeak; ‘to tell; to relate; to utter ; 
to pronounce. 
A mirth-moving jet, 

-Which his fair tongucs conceit's expofitor, 
Delivers in fuch apt.and gracious words, 
That aged ears play truant at his talese, Shake/p. 

Tell me your highnefs’ pleafure, 
What from your grace 1 thall deliver to him. Shak. 
l knew a clergyman who appeared to deliver his 
fermon without looking into his notes. Swift. 
8. To exert in motion, Not in ufe. 
Procles feemed fo to oveirun his age in ftrength, 
that Mufidorus could not perform any aétion on 
horfe or foot more ftrongly, or deliver ae ftrength 
more nimbly. Sidney. 
To DELIVER over. w. a. 
t. To put into another’s hands; to leave 
to the difcretion of another. 
Deliver me not over unto the will of mine ene- 
mics; for falfe witnelfes are rifen up againit me, 
and fuch as breathe out cruelty. . Pju/m xxviie 12. 
The conftables have delivered her sover to me, 
and the hall have, whipping enough, 1 warrant 
her, l Sbakejpeare. 
2, To give from handc-to hand; to tranf- 
If a true account may ibe expected by future 
ages from the prefent, your lordihip wiil be deliver- 
ed caer to pofterity in a fairer character chan 1 have 
‘given. Drydm. 


To Deriver up. v. a. To furrender; to 


give up. 

He that {pared not his own fon, bút delivered 
him wp for us all, how fhall he not, with: him alfo, 
ficely give us all chings ? Rom. viii. 32. 

Are the citics, that J got with wounds, 
Deliver’ up again witli peaceful words? Sbakefp. 

Happy having fuch a fon, 
That would deliver up his greatnefs fo 
Into: the hand of juftice. Shuke/peare. 
DELIVERANCE m. fa (delivrance, Fr. 
t: The act of freeing from captivity, 
flavery, or any opprefion; refcue. 

He hath (ent me to heal. the broken-hearted, 
to preach deliverance to the captives, and recover- 
ing of fight eo the blind, to {ct at liberty chofe that 
are bound, Luke, iv. 18. 

O God, command deliverances for Jacob. 

Pfalm xliv. 4. 

Whate'er befalls, your life fhall be my careg 

One dëath or one deliv'rance we will hare, Diyd. 
2. The a& of delivering a thing to an- 
other: now commonly called delivery. 

3. The act of bringing children. 
Ne’er mother 
Rejole'd deliverance mores Shahefpeare. 

People have « fuperititious belief, that in the 

labour of women it fielpeth to the cafy deliverance. 

f Bacon 

4. The aét of fpeaking ; utterance; pro- 
nunciation: now commonly delivery, 

It ferioufly Imay convey my thoughts 
In this my light delsverancey L have (poke 
With one that in her fex, her yeare protcifion, 
Wifuoin and conftancy, hath amaz'd me more 

Than I dare blame my weaknels. 

Shakefpeare’s All's well chat ends well. 
DeLi verer. a. f (from deliver. | 
t. A faver; a relcuer ; apreferver; are- 
lcaler. 

be death notably fee forth the confent of all na- 
tions and ages, In the approbation of th: extirpar- 
ing and debellating of giants, moniters, and foreign 
tyrants, not only as awful, but as meritorious 
even of divins honours and this, although the des 
fiaverer Carne ftom the one end of the world unto 
the othies. Bacon. 

By that feed 
li meantthy great Delwersr, who hall bruife 
The ferpent's hicad. Milton. 


DEL 


Andrew Doria has a tatone erefted to him at the 
entrance of the doge’s palace, withthe glorisvus 
title of deliverer of the commonwealths " Wddyon. 

Him their deliverer Europe does confefs ; 

All tongues extol him, all religions blefs. Halifux. 
2. A relater; one that communicates 
fomething by fpeech or writing. 

Divers chymical experiments, delivered by fober 
authors, have been believed falfe, only becaute the 
menitruums were not as highly re@ified, or cx- 
quifitely depurated, as thofe that were ufed by the 
deliverers of thofe experiments. Boyles 

DeL very. ». / [from the verb. } 
t. The act of delivering. 
2. Releate ; refcue; faving. 
, He iwore, with fobs, 
That he would labour my delivery.  Shakefpeare. 
3. Afurrender; ac of giving up. 

After the delivery of your royal father’s perfon 
into the hands of the army,» J undertaking to the 
queen mother, that I would find fome means to 
gecaccefa to him, fhewas pleafed to fend me. Derk, 

Nor did he in any degree contribute to the de- 

| livery of his honfe, which was at firt iniagined, 
becaufe it was.fo ill, or not at all, defended. 
Clarendon. 
4. Utterance; pronunciation ; fpeech. 

We allege what the fcriptures themfclvea do 
ufually fpeak, for the faving force of the word of 
Ged; not with reftraint to any certain kind of de- 
livery, but howfoever the fame fhall chance to be 
mae*known, Hecker, 

l-wa charmed with the gracefulnett of his. 
figure and delivery, as well as with his difcourfes. 

Addifon. 
5. Ufevof the limbs; activity. 

Mutidorus could not perform any action ‘on 
horie or font more ftronglyy or deliver that, Rrengeh! 
more nimbly, or become the delivery mgt graces 
fully, or employ all more virtuoully. '* Sidney. 

The earl was the tuller, and much the ftronger ; 
but the deke had the neater limbs, and freer dp- 


livery. Wotton. 
6. Childbirth. 


Like as a woman with. child, that draweth near 
the time of her delivery, is in pain, and cricth out. 
: Ifuiah, xavi. Te 
Derr. n.f [from dal, Dutch.) A pit; a 

hole in the ground; any cavity inthe 

earth, wider than a ditch and narrower 
than a valley. Obfolete. 
The while, the fame unhappy ewe, 

Whole clouted leg her hurt datn hew i 

Fell headlong into a dell. Spenfer. 

I know each lane, and every alley green, 
Dingle, or buthy dell, of this wild wood. © Milton. 

But, foes to fun-fhine, moft they took delight 
In dellt and dales, conceal'd from human. fight. 

Tickell. 
Derru. m. A [from nAi the name of 
the capital of Delftland.] A, fine fort of 

carthen ware. 

A fapper worthy of herfelf; 

Five nothingain five plates of delb. Nevis? 
De'LTOIDE. adj. (from delta, the fourth 
letter of the Greek alphabet; fo called 
by reafon of its refempling this letter. } 

Anepithet applied to a triangular mul- 

cle arifing from the clavicula; and froin 

the procefs of the farne, whofe action is ta 
raife the arm upward. 

Cue fill more of the d/tcide mufeley and carry 
the arm backward. Sharp's Surgery. 

Dewu’oante. adj. [from delude.) Liable 
to be deceived ; that is cafily impofed 
on: rather deludible. 

Not welloundesttanding orrmnifeiences he is not 
fu ready to dresive himiell, a3  faluty, untorhins 
whole cogitation is no ways deiudubl, 

Brown's Pulgar serrours. 


IK t i "Tur 


DEL 
To DELUDE. v. a. [deludo, Lat. ] 


1. To beguile; to cheat; to deceive ; to 
impofle on. 
O, give me leave, I have delyded you 3 
"Twas neither Charles, nor yet the duke. * 
Sbukeipeare’s Henry V1. 
Let not the Trojans, witha teign’d pretence 
\ Of protfer'd peate, delude the Latian prince. Dryd. 
2. To difappoint; to froftrate. 
Detu’per. ». f. [from delude.) A be- 
guiler; a deceiver; an impoftor; a 
cheat ; a falfe pretender. 
Say, flatterer, fay, all fair deluder fpcak; 
Anfwer me this, ere yet my heart docs break. 
l Granville. 
And thus the fweet deluders tune their our 
"ope. 
T DELVE. v. a. [belpan, Sax, delven, 
Dutch; perhaps from dagag, a hog. 
Fauius. i 
1. To dig; to open the ground with a 


{pade. 
i It shall. go hard, 
But I will delve one yard below the mines, 
And blow them: at the moon. Shakelpearc. 
Delve of convenient depth your thrafhing floor; 
With temper'd clay then fill and face it o'er. 
Dryden 
The Althy fwine with delving {nout 
The rooted foret undermine. Philips. 
2. To fathom; to dift; to found one’s 
opinion. Figuratively. 
What's his name and birth ? 
—IJ cannot de/ve him to the root: his father 
Was call'd Sicilius. Shakelpeare. 
Deve. n.f- [from the verb.) A ditch; 
a pit; a pitfal; a den; a cave. 
He by and by 
His feeble feet dire&tcd to the cry; 
Which to that fhady delve him brought at laft, 
Where Mammon erf did fun his treafury. Spenr. 
Such alight and mettled dance 
Saw you never yet in France; 
And by leadmen, for the nonce, 
That turo round lixe grindle-ftones, 
Which they dig out fro’ the de/a:cs, 
For their bairns bread, wives, and felves. 
Ben Fonfon. 
Decve of Coals, . 
coals dug in the mine or pit. Di. 
Ds‘iver. n. / (from delve.) A digger; 
Jone that opens the ground with a fpade. 
DELUGE. m f. [deluge, Fr. from dilu- 
vium, Lat.) 
1. A general inundation ; laying entirely 
under water. 
The apoftle doth plaisty intimate, that the old 


world was fubjc& to perifhy by adc/uge, as this is | 


fubjeét to perith by conflagration. Burnet’s Theory. 


2. An overflowing of the natural bounds of 


asiver. 
But if with bays and dams they ftrive to force 
His channel to a new or narrow courfe, 
No longer then within his banks he dwells, 
Firft to a torrent, then a deluge, {wells j Derbam. 
3. Any fudden and refiltlefs calamity. 
Jo De tuce. v. a. [from the noan.) 
5. ‘To drown ; to lay totally under water. 
The reftlefs flocd the land would overflow, 
By which the delag'd carth would,ufelefs grow. 
Blachwsore. 
Still the battering waves rufh in 
Imp'acable, till delug d by the foam, , 
The ihip finks, found'ring in the vaft abyfs. 
Plitiys. 
2. To overwhelm; to caufe to finkeGnder 


the weight of any calamity. 
At length corruption, like a gencral otd, 
Shall delage ail. Pope. 


A certain quantity of 


DEM 


Detu’sion. n. f. [delufio, Lat.] - 
1. The att of deluding; acheat; guile; 
deceit; treachery; fraud; collaGon; 
. falfehood. 
3. ‘The tate of one deluded, 
3. A falfe reprefentation ; illufion; er- 
rour; a chimerical thought. 
Who therefore feeks in thefe 
True wifdom, finds her not, or by delu fions Milion. 

1, waking, view`d-with grief the riling fun, 

And fondly mourn’d the dear de/ufion gone. Prior. 
Deru'sive. ag. [from delujus,sLat.] Apt 
to deceive; beguiling; impofing on. 

When, fir’d with pillion, we actackithe fair, 
Delufive fighs and brittle vows we bear. Pricr. 

The happy whimfey you purfue, 

Till you at length belicve it true ; 

Caught by your own delufive art, 

You fancy firft, and then affert. Prior. 

While the bafe and groveling multitude were 
liening to the dclufive deities, thofe of a more 
ere&t afpect and exalted fpirit feparated themfelves 
fiom the reft. Tatler, N° 81. 

Phznomena fo delufive, that it is very hard to 
efcape impofition and iniftake. Woodward. 

Detvu'sory. adj. [from delufus, Latin. ] 
Apt to deceive. 

This confidence is fonnded on no better founda- 

tion than a delufory prejudice. Glanville. 

De’macocus. n. f. [Snpaywy@.} A 
ringleader of the rabble ; a popular and 
factious orator. 

Who were the chief demagogues and patrons of 
tumuylts, to fend for them, to fatter and embolden 
them. King Charles. 

A plaufible, infignificant word, in the mouth of 
an expert demagogue, is a dangerous and dreadful 
weapon. South. 

Demofthenes and Cicero, though each ef them 
a-lcader, or, as the Greeks called it, a demagogae, 
in a popular ftate, yct feem to dificr in their 
practice. Swift. 

DeMa In. 
DEME‘’AN. 
DEME SNE. 
te That land which a man holds origi- 
nally of himtelf, called dominium by the 
civilians, 2nd oppofed to feodum, or fee, 


(i S. (domaine, French.] 


fuperior lord. Itis fornetimes ufed alfo 
for a diltinétion between thofe lands that 
the lord of the manor has in his own 
hands, or in the hands of his leffee, 
demifed or let upon a rent for a term.of 
years or life, and fuch other lands ap- 
pertaining to the faid manor as belong 
to free or copyholders. Phillips. 
2. Eftate in land. 
Having now provided 

A gentleman ùf noble:parentage, 

Of fair dinmjnes, youthful, and nobly allied. Shak. 

That earldom indecd had a royal jurifdi€ion 
and teigniory, though the lands of that county in 
demefne were polieffed for the moft part by the an- 
cient inheritors. Davies. 

3- Land adjoining to the manfion, ‘kept 
in the-lord’s own hand. 

Thofe acts for planting foreft trees have hither- 
toy been wholly ineffectual, except about the de- 
nicincs of a few gentlemen; and even there,: in 
general, very unfkilfully made. Suift. 

To DEMAND. w.a. [demander, Fr.] 
re ‘To claim 7 'to afk for with authority. 

The poond of feh, which I demand of him, 
Is dearly bought; ‘tis mine, and J will have it. 

, f » Shakefpeare. 
2. To queftion ; ‘to interrogate. 
And when Usiah was come unto him, David 


which fignifies thofe that are held of a} 


DEM 


demanded of him how Joab did, and how the peopi¢ 
did, and how the war profpered ? 2: Sam. xi. 9° 
If any friend of Catac’s demard why Brutus 
rofe againft Cæfar, thia is my anfwer: Not tha 
I loved Cafar lefs, but that J. loved Rome more. 
Shake/pearce | 
Young one, 
Inform us of thy fortunes ; tor, it feems, ~ 
They crave to be demanded. Shakefprare.* 
The oracle of Apollo being demanded, when the 
war and mifery of Greece fhould: have an end, 
replied, When they would double the altar in De- 
los, which was of a cubick form. 
l Peacham on Geometry. 
3. [la law.) To profecute in a real action. - 
Demano. n. f. (demande, French.] 
1. A claim; a challenging; the aking 
of any thing with authority. 
This matter is by the decree of the watchers, 
and the demand by the wordof the holy ones. 


Dan. iv. 17e 
| Giving vent, gives life and ftrength, to our ap=' 
petites; and he that has the confidence to turn- 
his wifhes into demands, will be but a little way 
| from thinking he ought to obrain them. Lockes 
2. A queftion ; an interrogation. 
3- The calling for a thing in order to 
purchafe it. 

My bookfeller tells me, the demasd for thofe my, 
pape. increafes daily. ~ . Addifone. 
4. [In law.] The afking of what is due. 

It hath alfo a proper fignification diftin~ 

guifhed from plaint; for all civil ac- 

tions are purfued either by demands or 
plaints, and the purfuer is called de- 
mandant or plaintiff. There are two 
manners of demands, the ope of deed, — 
the other in law: in deed, as in every, 
precipe, there is exprefs demand; in 
law, as every entry in land-diftrefs for 
rent, taking or feifing of goods, and 
fuch like aéts, which may be done with- 
out any words, are demands in law. 
Blount. 
DemA'NDABLE. adj. [ from demand. } 

That may be demanded; requetted ; 

afked for. 

All fums cemandable, for licence of alienation 
to be made of lands holden-in chiet, have been 
ftayed in the way to the hanaper. Bacon. 

DEMANDANT.: x. f. [from demand] 
1. Ele who is aétor or plaintiff in a reat 
action, becaufe he demandeth lands. 
Coke. 
z. A plaintiff; one that demands redrefs. 

One of the witnefles depofed, that dining on a 
Sunday with the demardant, whole wife had fat 
below the fquire’s lady at church, the the faid wife | 
dropped fome expreffions, as if fhe thought. her 
hufband ought to be knighted. Spe@utore 

DEMANDER. n. f. [demandeur, Fra] 

1. One that requires a thing with autho~ 
rity. 

2. One that afks a queftion. 

3- One that aks for a thing in orderto 
purchafe it. 

They grow very faft and fat, which alfo bettereth 


their taitey and deliverech them tothe demanders * 
ready ufe at all fcafons. Carmu. 


4. A dunner; one that demands a debr: ? 
Demean. a. f. [from demener, Fr.J A 
mien; prefence ; carriage; demean- 
our; deportment. 
At his feet, with forrowful demean, 
And deadly hue, an armed-corfe did lies “Spenfer, 
To DEME’AN. w. a. [from demener, Fr.} 
1. To behave ; to carry one’s felt. 


ʻ 


| 


> . 


Thofe 
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Demi-cannow Ordinary. A great gun 
fix inches four eighths diameter in the 
bore, twelve foot long. It carries a 
fhot fix inches one fixth diameter, and 
thirty-two pounds weight. 

DEMI-CANNON Of the greatef Size. A 

un fix inches and fix eighth parts dia- 
meter in the bore, twelve foot long. It 
carries a ball of fix inches five eighths 


diameter, and thirty-fix pounds weight. 
Dia. 


What! this a fleeve? “tis like a demi-cannon. 
Shakefpeare. 
Ten engines, that fhall be of equal force either 
to a cannon or demi-cannon, culverin or demi-cul- 
verin, may be framed at the fame price that one of 
thefe will amount to. Wilkine. 

Demi-curverin. n. f. [demi and cuve- 
rin.) 

Demi-cuLtverin of the lwef Size. A 
gan four inches two eighths diameter in 
the bore, and ten foot long. It carries 
a ball four inches diameter, and nine 
pounds weight. Did. 

Demi-cutverin Ordinary. „A gun four 
inches four eighths diameter in the bore, 
ten foot long. It carries a ball four inches 
two eighths diameter, and tc pounds 
eleven ounces weight. 

Demi-cutverin, elder Sort. A gun four 
inches and fix eighths diameter in the 
bore, ten foot one third in length. It 
carries a ball four inches four eighth 


DEM 


Thofe plain and legible lines oP duty requiring 
ws to dewean ourfelves to God humbly and devout- 
ly, to vur governors obediently, aad to our neigh- 
bours juitly, and topourfelves foberly and tempe- 
rately. South. 
A man cannot doubt but that there is a God ; 
and that, according as he demcans him{elf towards 
him, he will make him happy or milerable for 
ever. Tillotjon. 
Strephon had long perplex'd his brains, 
How with fo high a nymph he might 

Demean himfelf the wedding-night. Swift. 
2. To leflen ; to debafe ; to undervalue. 
Now, out of doubt, Antipholis imad ; 
Elfe he would never fo demean himtelt. Shakefp. 


DemeE anour. 2. f. [demencr, Fr.] Car- 
riage ; behaviour. 

Or fo infupportable a pride he was, that where 
his deeds might well itir envy, his demeanzur did 
rather breed difdain. Sidney. 

Angels beft like us, when we are moft like unto 
them in all parts of decent demeancur. Hooker. 

His geftures fierce 
He mark’'d, and mad demeanour, then alone, 
As he fuppos'd, all unobferv’d, unfeen. Milton. 
Thus Eve, with fad demeanour meek, 
Jl! worthy I. Milton. 

He was of a courage not to be daunted, which 
was manifefted in all his ations, efpecially in his 
whole demeansur at Rhee, both at the landing, and 
upon the retreat. ‘Clarendon. 

Deme’ans. 2. f pl. properly deme/ncs. 
An eftate in lands; that which a man 
poffeffes in his own right. 

To DEME’'NTATE. v:n. [demento, Lat. ] 
To make mad. 

DemMENTA rion. 7. f. [dementatio, Lat. ] 

_ Making mad, of frantick. 

Deme rit. 2. f. [demérite, Fr. from de- 
meritus, of demereor, Latin.] 

1+ The oppofite to merit; ill deferving ; 
what makes one worthy of blame or pu- 
nifhment. 

They thould not be able once to ftir, or to mar- 
mur, but it fhould be known, and they shortened 
according to their demerits. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Thov liv’ft by me, to me thy breath refigns 
Minevis the merit, the demerit thine. Dryden. 

Whatever they acquire, by their induftry or in- 
penuity, thould be fecure, unlefs forfeited by any 
demerit or offence again the cultom of the family. 

. Temple. 


defert. 


ven ounces weight. Military Dictionary. 
They continue a perpetual volley of demi-cul- 
VETINS» Raleigh. 
The army left two demi-culverirs, and two other 
good guns. i Clarendon. 


Demi-pevit. #. f. [demi and dev:l.] Par- 
taking of infernal nature; halfa devil. 
Will you, | pray, demand that demi-devil, 
Why he hath thus enfnar’d my foul and body ? 
Sbake/peare’s Orbello. 
Demt-cov. 2. f. [demi and god.} Par- 
taking of divine nature ; half a god; 


divinities with mortals. 
He took his leave of them, whofe eyes bade 


2. Anciently the fame with merit ; 
him farewel with tears, making temples to hiin as 


I fetch my life and being 


From men of royal ficze j and my demerits to a demi-ged. Sidney. 
‘May fpeak, unbonnetting, to as proud a fortune Be gods, or angels, demi-geds. Milton, 


As this that I have reach'd. Sbhake/peare’s Orbellc. 


To Deme’rit. v. a. [demeriter, Fr.] To 
deferve blame or punifhment. 

Deme rseD. adj, [from demerfus, of de- 
mergo, Latin.} Plunged ; drowned. Dia, 

Demagrsion. n. f. [demerfio, Latin. ] 

1. A drowning. 

2. [In chymiftry.] The putting any me- 
dicine in a diffolving liquor. Dia. 

Deme’sne. See DEMAIN. 

DEMI. infeparable particle. [demi, Fr. 
dimidium, Lat.) Half one of two equal 
parts. ‘This word is only ufed in com- 
pofition, as d:migod; that is, half hu- 
man, half divine. 

Demt-cawnon. n. f. [demi and cannon] 

Demur-cannon Lowef. A great gun that 
carries a ball of thirty pounds weight 
and fix inches diameter. The diameter 
of the bore is fix inches two eighth parts. 

Dia. 


Tranfported deri- pods ftood round, 
And men grew hcroes at the found, 
Enflam'd with glory's charms. Pope. 
Nay; half in heaven, except (what "s mighty 
odd) 
A fit of vapours clouds this demi-god. Pope. 
Demr-tance. m. f [demi and lancer.) A 
light lance ; a fhort fpear ; a half-pike. 
On their fteel’d heads their demi-/ances wore 
Small pennons, which their ladies coluurs bore. 
Dryden. 
Light demi-lances from afar they throw, 
Faften’d with leathern thongs, to gall the foe. 
Dryden. 


aman: aterm of reproach. 

We muf adventure this battle, leit we perih by 
the complaints of this barking demi-man. Keolles 
Demi-wo ir. af. [demi and wolf.] Half 
a wolf; a mongrel dog between a dog 

and wolf: lycifca. 

Spaniels, curs, 
Showghe, water-rugs, and demi coclaes, are ‘cleped 
All by the name of dogs. Shute/feare’s Macbeth. 


parts diameter, and twelve pounds ele- 


an hero produced by the cohabitation of 


Demi-man. n.f. [demi and man.] Half 


D E-M 


Demise. mf [from demetre, dempts, de> 
mife, Fr.) Death; deceafe. Itis feldom 
ufed but in formal and ceremonious lan- 
guage. 

About a month before the demife of queen Anhe, 
the author retired. Swift. 


To DEMI’SE. ~w. a. [demis, demife, Fr.] 
To grant at one’s death ; to grant by 
will ; to bequeath. 


My executors thall not have power to demife my 
lands to be purchafed. Swift's Laf Will, 


Demr'ssion. n. /. [demiffo, Latins] De- 


gradation ; diminution of dignity; de- 
prefiion. 
Inexorable rigour is worfe than a lafche demi ffisee 
of fovereign authority. L Efirange. 
To DEMIT. v.a. [d:mitto, Latin.] Ta 
deprefs; to lang down; to let fall. 
Di. 
When they are in their pride, that is, advaac - 
ing their train, if they decline their neck to the 
ground, they prefently emit and let fall the fame. 
Brown's Vulgar Evrours. 


DEMO’CRACY. nt. f. [Moxearice. | One 
of the three forms of government; that 
in which the sovereign power is neither 
lodged in one man, nor in the nobles, 
but in the collective body of the peoples 


While many of the fervants, by induitry and 
virtue, arrive at riches and eftcem, then the na- 
ture of the government inclines to a demseracy. 

Temple. 

The majority, having the whole power of the: 
community, may employ all that power in mak- 
ing laws, and executing thofe laws ; and there the 
form of the government isa perfect democracy. 

Locke. 
Democra TiCAL,. adj. [from democracy. } 
Pertaining to a popular government ;: 
popular. 

They are fill within the line of vulgarity, and 
are demovratical enemies to truth. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

As the government of England has a mixture of 
democratical in it, fo the sight is partly in the 
people. Arbuthnot. 


To DEMOLISH. v. a. (demolir, Fr. de- 
molior, Lat.) To throw down buildings 5. 
to raze ; to deftroy. 

F expected the fabrick of my book woyld long 
fince have been denclifeed, and laid even with the 
ground. Tillotion, 

Red lightning play’d along the firmament, 

And their denoljird works to pieces rent! Dryden. 


DeMO'LISHER. x. f. [from demolifo.] One 


that throws down buildings; a deftroy- 
er; a layer wate. 

DEMOLITION. x. /. [from demoli] The 
act of overthrowing or demolifhing 
buildings; dettruction. 

Two gentlemen thould have the direCtion in the 
demolition of Dunkirk. Swift. 

DE MON. zn. yi (daemon, Latin ; caiu, } 
A {pirit;; generally an evil {pirit ; a 
devil, 

J felt him trike, and naw I fee him fy: 
Curs’d demon! O for ever broken lie 
Thote fatal fhafts, by which 1 inward bleed! Prior. 

Demons Acato) adj. [from demon. } 

DemMo’naack. f ~> 

1. Relonging to the devil ; devilith. 

Hie, all wnarm’d, 
Shall chate thee with the terror of his voice 
Frain thy demsniack holds, poffeflion foul. AZi%ton. 

2. Influenced hv the devil; produced by. 
diabolical poifeMon. 

Demoniast plirenfy, moping melancholy. 4fxton, 
Demo’niacK, 


DEM 


Demo'ntrack. #. A [from the adjective. } 
One poffeffed by the devil; one whofe 
mind is dillurbed and agitated by the 
power of wicked and unclean {pirits. 

Thofe lunaticks and demoniacks that were re- 


ftored to their right mind, were fuch as fought 
atter him, and believed in ‘him. Bentley. 


Demo'xnrans .adj. (from dewon.) De- 
vilith ; of the nature of devils. 
Domcnian fpirits now, trom the clement 
Each of his reign allotted, rightlier call’d 
Powers of fire, air, water. Milton. 

Demonocracy.n.f [daizer and xcaria.] 
The power of the devil. Dia. 

DEMONO'LATRY. n. f. [ dcinss and Ax- 
Tena.) The worfhip of the devil. Di&. 

Demono'Locy. n., /. [dalsor and ay®.] 
Difcourfe of the nature of devils. ‘Thus 
king James intitled his book concern- 
ing witches. 

DEMONSTRABLE, adj. [ demonftrabilis, 
Lat.]. That which may be proved bc- 
yond doubt or contradiétion ; that which 
inay be made not only probable but evi- 
dent. 

The grand articles of our belief are as demen- 
Arable as geometry. Glanville. 

DEMONSTRABLY. adv. [from demonftra- 
ble.) In fuch a manner as admits of 
certain proof ; evidently; beyond pof- 
fibility of contradiction. 

He fliould “have compelled his minifters to ex- 


excute the law, in cales that demonftrably concerned 
the publick pcace. Clurendcn. 


To DEMONSTRATE. w. a. [demonfiro, 
Lat.) To prove with the highef degree 
of certainty ; to prove in fuch a manner 
as reduces the contrary poiiticn to evi- 
dent abfurdity. 

We cannot demorffrate thefe things fo, as to 
fhew that the contrary often involves a contradic- 
tion. Tilletfon. 

DEMONSTRATION. mf. [ demonffratio, 
Lat. } 

1. The highef degree of deducible or ar- 
gumental evidence; the ftrongeit de- 
gree of proof; fuch proof as not only 
evinces the pofition proved to be true, 
but fhews the contrary pofition to be 
abfurd and impoflible. 

What appeareth to be true by ftrong and invin- 
cible demonffration, fuch as wherein it is not by 
any way poff-ble to be deceived, thereunto the mind 
doth neceffarily yield. Hooker. 

Where the agreement or difagreement of any 
thing is plainly and clearly perceived, it is called 
demonMrutsien. Locke. 

2. Indubitable’ evidence of the fenfes or 
realon. 

Which way foever we turn ourfelves, we are 
encountered with clear evidences and fenfible de- 
monflrations Of a Deity. Ti'letfon. 

De{mo'xsrRATIVve. adj. [denonfirativus, 
Latin. ] d 

3. Having the power of demonftration ; 
invincibly conelnfive ; certain. 

An argument neceflary and demonflrative, is 
Fach as, being propofed unto any man, and under- 
ftuod, the niza cannot choofe but inwardly yicld. 

Hooker. 

2. Having the power of expreifing clearly 
and certainly. 

Painting is neccesary to all other arts, becaufe of 
the need which they have of d:cacnfrarive figures, 
which often give move light to the underitanding 
than the clearet difeourfer. Pry den. 


DEM 


DEMONSTRATIVELY. adv. { from de- 
menfirative. | 

1. With-evidence not to be oppofed or 
doubted. 


No man, in matters of this life, requires an 
affurance either of the good which he deligns, or 


of the evil which he avoids, from arguments de- 

morflratively certain. South 
Firft, I demonfiratively prove, sO 

That feet-were only made to move. Prior. 


2. Clearly ; plainly ; with certain know- 
ledge. 

Demorfiratively underftanding the fimplicity of 
perfection, it was not in the power of earth to 
work them from it. Brown. 

DemonstRa Tor. n. f [ from demon- 
firate.] One that. proves; one that 
teaches; one that demonttrates. 

DEMONSTRA TORY. adj. [ from demon- 
frrate.| Having the tendency to demon- 
itrate. 

DemuLcentT. adj. [ demulcens, Latin.) 
Softening ; mollifying; affuafive. 

Peafe, being deprived of any aromatick parts, 
are mild and demudcent in the higheit degree; but, 


being full of aerial particles, are flatulent, when 
diflulved by digeflion.  Arbuthnee, 


To DEMU’R. v. n. [demeurer, French ; 
dimorare, Italian; demorart, Latin.] 
1. To ‘delay a procefs in law by doubts 


and objections. See DEMURRER. 

To thiyplea the plaintit® demurred. 

Walton's Angler. 

2. To paufe in uncertainty; to fufpend 

determination ; to hefitate ; to delay the 
conclufion of an affair. 

Upon this rub the Englifh ambaffadours thought 
fit todc:mur, and fo fent into England to receive 
dire€tions from the lords of the council. Hayward. 

Running into demands, they expeét trom us a 
fudden refolution in things wherein the devil of 
Delphos would demure 

He muft be of a very fluggith or querulous hu- 
mour, that hall demur upon fetting out, or de- 
mand higher encouragements than tue hope of 
Neaven. Decay of Piety. 

News of my death from rumour he receiv'd, 
And what he wifh'dthe eafily believ'd; 

But long demurr‘d, tho’ from my hand he knew 

1 liv’d, fo loth he was to think it true. Dryden. 
3. To doubt; to have fcruples or dificul- 

ties; to deliberate. 

There is fomething in our compofition that 
thinks and apprehends, and refie@ts and de‘ibe- 
rates, determines and doubts, confents and denies; 
that wills and demurs, and rctolves, and chufes, 
and rejeéts. Bentley. 

To Demur. v.a. To doubt of. 
The latter I demur; for in their looks 
Much reafon, and in their ations, oit appears. 
Milton. 
Demur. 2.f. [from the verb.] Doubt; 
hefitation ; fufpenfe of opinion. 

O progeny of Heav'n, empyreal thrones! 
With realon hath deep filence and demur 
Seiz`d us, though un lifmay'd. 

Certa nly the higheft and deareft concerns of a 
temporal life are-infinitely lefs valuable than thofe 
of an eiernal; and confequently ought, without 
any demur at all, to be. facrificed to them, when- 
foever they come in competition with them. South. 

All my demurs but double his attacks ; 

At laft he whifpers, Do, and we gofnacks. Pope. 


DEMURE. adj, [Wes murs, French. } 
1. Sober; decent. 
Lo! two moft lovely virgins came in place, 
With countenance demure, and modeft grace. 
Spenser. 


Milton. 


Come, penfive nun, devout and pure, 
Sober, tedfaft, and demure. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours.. 


Milton. 


DEM 


2. Grave ; Mectedly modeft: itis now 
generally taken in a fenfe of contempt: 
After a demure travel of regard, I tell them I 
know my place, as I would they fhould do theirs. 
f Shakefpeare. 
There be many wife men, that have fecret 
hearts and tranfparent countenances ; yet this 
would be done with a demure abafing of your eye: 
fometimes. Bacon. 
A cat lay and looked fo demure as if there had 
heen neither life nor foul in her. L'Eftrange. 
S» cat, transform’d, fat gravely and d-mure, 
‘Till moufe appear’d, and thought himfcit fecure. 
Dryden. 
Jove fent and found, far in a country fcene, 
Truth, innocence, good-nature, look ferene ; 
From which ingredient, firft, the dext’rous boy 
Pick'd the demure, the aukward, and the coy. 
> Swift. 
To Demu’'ne. v.n. [from the noun.] To 


look withan affeéted modefty: not ufed. 
Your wife Octavia, with her modeft eyes, 
And fill conclufion, thal! acquire no honour, 
Demurirg upon me. Sbate/peare. 
Demure cy. adv. [from demure.] 
1. With affected modefty ; folemnly ; with 
pretended gravity. 
Put ona fober habit, 
Talk with refpeét, and fwear but now and then, 
Wear prayer-books in my pocket, look demurely, 
Shakefpeare. 
Efop’s damfel, turned from a,cat to a woman, 
fat very demurely at the board's end, till a moufe 
ran betore her. Bacon. 
Next ftood hypocrify with holy leer, 
Soft f{miling, and demurciy looking down; _ g 
But hid the dagger unde:neath’the gowns Dryden. 
2. In the following-line itis the fame with 


folemnly. Warburton. 
Hark, how the drums demuredy wake the Meepers ! 
i ` Sbake'peare. 


DEMU'RENESS. 7. f. [from demure.) 
1. Modefty ; fobernefs ; gravity of afpea. 
Her eyes having in them fuch a cheerfulnefs, 
as nature feemed to fmile in them}; thongh her 
mouth and cheeks obcyed to that pretty demure- 
nefs, which the more one marked, the more one 
would judge the poor foul apt to believes- “Sidneya 

2. Affected modefty ; pretended gravity. 

DemuRraGe. x., f. [from demur.) An . 
allowance made by merchants to mafters 
of fhips, for their itay in a port beyond 
the time appointed. 

Demu’rrerR. sn. f. { demeurer, French; 
1. e. manere in aliquo loco, vel morari.) A 
kind of paufe upon a point of difficulty 
in an action: for, in every aétion, the 
controverfy confits either in, the fact, 
or in the law: if in the fact, that is 
tried by the jury ; if in law, then is the 
cafe plain to the judge, or fo hard and 
rare, as it breedeth ju doubt. TI call 
that plain to the judge, wherein he is 
affured of the law; and in fuch cafe the 
judge, with his affociates, proceeds to 
judgment without farther work. But 
when it is doubtful to him and his affo- 
ciates, then is there itay made, and a 
time taken, either for the court to think 
farther upon it, and to agree, if they 
can; or elfe for all the juitices to meet 
together in the Chequer chamber, and, 
upon hearing that which the ferjeants 
can fay of both parts, to advife, and fet 
down as law, whatfoever they conclude 
firm, without farther remedy. Cowell. 


A prohibition was granted, and hereunto there 
was a demurrer. Aylige’s Parergen. 


ave 


` 


DEN 
DEN. n. f- (den, Saxon.] 


t. A cavern or hollow running horizon- 
tally, or with a {mall obliquity, under 
ground; diitinét from a hole which runs 
down perpendicularly. i 

They here difperfed, fome in thè air, fome on 
the earth, fome in'the waters, fome amongit the 
minerals, dens, and caves under the earth. Hooker. 

2. The cave of a wild beaft. 

What, thall they feek the lion in his den, 
And fright him there ? Shakefpeare. 
The tyrant’s den, whofe ufe, though loft to fame, 
Was now th’ apartment of the royal dame ; 
The cavern, only to her father known, 
By him was to his darling daughter fhown. Dryd. 
"Tis then the fhapelefs bear his den forfakes ; 
In woods and fields a wild deftru€tion makes. 
Dryden. 

3- Den, the termination of a local name, 

_ may fignify either a valley or a woody 
place; for the Saxon den imports both. 

Gibjon’s Camden. 

Dena‘y. x. f [a word formed between 


deny and nay.| Denial; refufal. 
To her in hafte, give her this jewel: fay, 
. My love can give no place, bide no denay. Shak. 
DenoroLocy. n.f [Xrov and Aby®. | 
The natural hiftory of trees. | 
Dent aBLE. adj. [from deny.) That which 
may be denied; that to which one may 
refufe belief. 


The negative authority is alfo deniuble by reafon. 


Brown. 
Deni‘ac. naf. [from deny.] i 
1. Negation ; the contrary to affirmation. 
2. Negation ; the contrary to confeffion. 

No man more impudent to deny, where proofs 
were not manifett ; no man more ready to confefs, 
with a repenting manner of aggravating his own 
evil, where denial would but make the fault fouler. 

Sidacy. 
3- Refufal ; the contrary to grant, allow- 
ance. or conceflion. 
__ Here comes your father; never make denial : 
I muft and will have. Catherine to my wife. Shak. 
. The denal of landing, and bafty warning us 
away, troubled us much. Bacon. 

He, at ev'ry frefh attempt is repell’d 

' With faint denials, weaker than belore. Dryden. 
4+ Abjuration ; contrary to acknowledg- 
ment of adherence. 

We may ceny God in all rhofe ats that are ca- 

` pable of being morally good or evil: thofe are the 
proper fcenes, in which we act our confeffions or 
-denials of hime Sou: b. 
DentER. n. /. [from deny.] 
1. A contradictor ; an-opponent ; one that 
“holds the negative of a propofition. 

By the word Virtue the affirmer intends our 

whole duty tõ God and man, and the denier by the 

» word Virtue means only courage, or, at moft, 

our duty towards our neighbour, without includ- 

- ing the idea of the duty which we owe to God. 

Watts. 

2. A difowner ; one that does not own or 
"acknowledge. 

If it was fo tearful when Chrift locked his denier 
into repentance, what will it be when he fhall look 
him inte d:Qiudticn ? Scurk. 

3. A refufer ; one that refufes. 

It may be 1 am eftcemied by my denier fufficient 
of myfelf to difcharge my duty to God as a prieft, 
though not to men as a prince: Kinz Charles. 


Dente’r n. /. [from denarius, Lat. It is 
pronounced as deneer, in two fyllables.] 
A fmall* denomination of French mo 


ney; the twelfth part of a.fous. 
You will not pay for the'ylaffes you have burft? 
sa==o N 0, not a denier Sbakr-peare. 


DENOMINABLE. adj. [denomino, 


Jo DENOMINATE. v. a 


DEN 
To DE'NIGRATE. vw. a. [denigro, Lat.] 


To blacken; to make black. 

By fuffering fome impreffion trom fire, bodies 
are Cafually or artificially denigrated in their natu- 
ral complexion: thus are charcoals made black 
by an infeétion of their own fufitus. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Hartihorn, and other white bodies, will be de- 
migrated by heat; yet camphire would not at all 
lote its whitenefs. Boyle. 

DENIGRA TIÓN. 2. f. [denigratio, Latin. ] 
A blackening, or making black. 

Thefe are the advenient and artificial ways of 
denigration, anfwerably whereto may be the natural 
progiefs. Brown. 

In feveral inftances of dirigratin, the metals 
are worn off, or otherwife reduced into very mi- 
nute parts. l Beyle. 

Deniza'tion. n. /. [from aenizen.| The 
act of infranchifing, or making free. 

That the mere Irifh were reputed aliens, appears 
by the charters of derizaticn, which in all apes 
were purchafed by thems Davies. 

DENIZEN. ) 2. J. [ from dinafddyn,, a 

DE’NISON. f man of the city; or di- 
ntfydd, free of the city, Welt. ] A 
freeman ; one infranchifed. 

Denizen is a Britifh law term, which the Saxons 
and Angles found here, and retained, Davies. 

Thus th’ Almighty Sire began: ye gods, 
Natives, or denizens, of blekt abodes, 

From whence thefe murmurs ? Dryden. 

A great many plants will hardly, with nurfing, 
be made to produce their feed out of thcir native 
foil; but corn, fo neceffary for all people, is fitted 
to grow and to feed as a free denijcr of the world. 

Grew. 

He fummons ftraight his denizens of air; 

The lucid {quadrons round the fails repair. Pope. 
Yo Denizen. v. a: [from the noun. ] 
To infranchife ; to make free. 

Pride, luft, covetize, being feveral 
To thefe three places, yet all are in all; 
Mingled thus, their iffue is inceftuous ; 
Falfehood is denizen’d, virtue is barbarous. Denne. 


Latin. } 


That may be named or denoted. 

An inflammation confitts of a fanguineous 
affluxion, or elfe is derominable from other hu- 
mours, according to the predominancy of melan- 
choly, phlegm, or choler. Br:zun's Vulg. Errours. 


- [ denomino, 


Latin.] To name ; to give a name to. 

The commendable purpofe of confecration being 
not of every one underftood, they have been con- 
ftrued as though they had fuperititioufly meant 
either that thofe places, which were denominated 
of angels and faints, fhould ferve for the worthip 
of fo glorious creatures; or elfe thofe glorious 
Creaturcs for defence, pruteétion, and? patronage 
of fuch places. Hooker. 

Predeftination is deftrudtive to all that is eab- 
lifhed among men, to all:that is moft precious’to 
human nature, to the two faculties that denominate 
us men, underftanding» and will; for what ufe 
can we have of our underitandings, if we cannot 
do what we know: to be our duty ? And, if we a& 
not voluntarily; what exercife have we of our 
wills ? Hammond. 

DENOMINATION. 7. f (denominatio, La- 
tin.] A name given to a thing, which 
commonly marks fome principal quality 
of it. 

But is there any token, denomination, or monu- 
ment of the Gauls yet remaining in Ireland, as 
there is of the Scythians ? Spenfer's State of Irel, 

The liking or dilhking of the people gives the 
play the dencminaticn of good or bad j but does not 
really make or conftitute it fuch. Dryden. 

Philofophy, the great idol’ of the learned part 
of the heathen world, has divided it into many 


3. To give information againft 


fe&ls and densminaticns 3 as Stoicks, Peripateticks, 
Epicureans, and the like. Soute. 
All men are finners : the moft righteous among 


us muft confefs ourlelves to come under that ders- 
mination. Rogers. 


DENOMINATIVE. adj. [from denominate.) 

1. That which gives a name ; that which 
confers a diftin& appellation. 

2. That which obtains a diftiné appella- 
tion. This would be more analogically 
denominalkle, 

The leatt deromirative part of time is a minute, 
the greateft integer being a yeare Cocker’s Arithm. 

Denominator. n. J. (from denominate.} 
The giver of a name; the perfon or 
thing that caufes am appellation. 

Both the teas of one name fhould have one com- 
mon den:minator. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

DENOMINATOR of a Fraéion, isthe num- 
ber below the line, fhewing the nature 
and quality of the parts which any in- 
teger is fuppofed to be divided into: 
thus in $, 8 the denominator fhews you, 
that the integer is fuppofed to be divid- 
ed into 8 parts, or half quarters ; and 
the numerator 6 fhews, that you take 6 
of fuch parts, #. e. three quarters of the 
whole. Harris, 

When a fingle broken number or fraction hath 
for its denominator a number confifting of an unit, 
in the fir place towards the left hand, and no- 
thing but cyphers from the unit towards the right 
hand, it is then more aptly and rightly called a de- 
cimal fraction. Cocker's Arithmeticke 

Deniminator of any proportion, is the quotient 
arifing from the divifion of the antecedent by the 
Confequent : thus 6 is the denominator of the pro< 
portion that 30 hath to 5, becaufc &) 30(6. This 
is alfo called the exponent of the proportion, or 
ratio. Harris. 

DENOTA tion. n. f [denotatio, Latin. ]' 
The aét.of denoting. 


Jo DENO’TE. v. a. [denoto, Latin.] To- 
mark ; to be a fign of; to betoken; to: 
thew by figns; as, a quick pulle denotes 
a fever, 


To. DENOU’NCE. w: a. 
tin 5. denoacer, Frënch.] 
1. To threaten by proclamation. 
I deneunce unto you this day, that yc shall furely 
perithe Cute- 


[denuncio, Las 


He of their wicked ways 
Shall them admonifh, denouncing wrath to come. 
On thcir impenitence. Miltone- 
They impofe their wild conjetures for laws up- 
on.others, andidencunce wat againtt all that receive 
them not, » N Decay of Fietys 
2: To'threaten by fome outward fign or 


expreffion. 

He ended frowning, and his look dencunc’d 
D: fperate revenge, and battle dangerous 
To lefs than gods. - Milton. 

The fea grew white ; the rolling waves from far, 
Like heralds, firft denounce the Wat'ry war. 

Dryden. | 
3 to de- 
late ; to accufe publickly, 

Archdeacons ought to propofe parts of the New 
Teftament to be learned by! heart by inferior cler- 
Bytnen, aud denounce fuch’as arè negligent. 

Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
Ditnou’ncement. 2. /. [from denounce. ] 
The act. of proclaiming any menace; 
the. proclamation of intended evil; des 
nunciation. 

Falfe is the reply of Cain upon the c'enouncemene 
of his curfey My iniquity is greazer than can bes 
ic: givens Brown. 

Dinou'ncer, 


DEN 


Dewou’ncer.n. f. [from denounce.] One 
that declares fome menace. 

Here comes the fad dersunt:r of my fate, 

To toll the mournful knell of feparation, Dryden. 

DENSE. adj. [ denjus, Latin.] Clofe ; 
compact ; approaching to folidity ; hav- 
ing {mall jnterftices between -the contti- 
tuent particles. 

The caufe of cold is the denfity of the body ; 
for all denfe bodies are colder than mcft other bo- 
dies, as metals, ftonc, glafs; and they are longer 
fn heating than fofter bodies. Bacon. 

In the air the higher you go, the lefs it is com- 
prefed, and confequently the lefs denfe it is; and 
‘fm the upper part is exceedingly thinner than the 
lower part which we breathe. " Loeke. 

Yo Ds'nsHirg. v.a. A barbarous term 
of hufbandry. 

Burning of land, or burn-bating, is commonly 
called denfhiring, that is, Devenfbiring or Denbigh- 
foiring, becaufe moft ufed or firtt invented there. 

~ Mortimer. 

Density. n. f. [denftas, Latin.} Clofe- 
nefs ; compa&tnefs ; clofe adhefion, or 
near approach, of parts. 

_ Whilit the denkt of metals, gold, if foliated, 
is tranfparent, and all metas become tranf{parent 
if diffolved ia menftruums, or vitrified, the opacity 
af white metals arifeth not from their denfity alone. 

Newtor. 

The air within the veffels being of a lefs denfity, 
the outward ‘air would prefs their fides together ; 
and, being of a greater denfity, would expand them 
fo as to endanger the life of the animal. 

P4 Arbuthnot on Alimats. 

DE’NTAL. adj. [dentalis, Latin. } 

1. Belonging or relating to the teeth. 

2. {In grammar.] Pronounced principally 
by the agency of the teeth. 

The Hebrews have ‘affigned which letters are 
labial, which dental, and which guttural. Bacon. 

The dental confonants are eafy, therefore let 
them be next; firft the labial-dentals, as alfo the 
lingua-denicls, Rolder. 

De’nrac. n. f A {mall thell-fith. 

Two fmal black and fhining pieces feem, by 
the fhape, to have becn formed in the Mell of a 
dental. Weocdward. 

DENTE LLY. n. f. (Utalian.} Modillons. 

The modillons, or dentelli, make a noble fhow 

by graceful projections. Spetator, N° 415. 
DENTICULA'TION. a. f. [ denticulatus, 
Latin.) The ftate of being fet with 
{mall teeth, or prominences refembling 
teeth, like thofe of a faw. 

„He omits the denticulasion of the edges of the 

s bill, or thofe {mail oblique incîfions made for the 

better retention of the prey. Grew's Mufaum. 

Denri’curareo. adj. (denticulatus, Lat.) 
Set with Imall teeth. : 

De'ntirrice.n. f. [dens and fricoy Lat.) 
= powder made to fcour the teeth. 

s this grey powder a good dentifrice? B. Jonj. 

The theils of all igor pater, being ted 
obtain a cauftick nature: mof of them, fo ordered 
and powdered, make excellent dentifrices. 

r Grew's Muleum. 

Jo Denti’se. v. a. (dentelr, French. | 
To-have-the teeth renewed. Not in ufe. 

The ali evuntefs of Definond, who tived till Ae 
was leven fcore, did dentife twice or thrice, calting 
hes obi tezth, and others coming in their place. 

? Baccn. 

DENTITION: a. f. [deatitio, Latin. } 

1. The act of breeding the tecth. 


2. The time at which children’s teeth are. 


bred. 
Jo DENU'DATE. v. a. [deando, Latin.] 
To dive; to ftrip; to lay naked. 


DENUDATION. n. f. [from denudate. } 


To Denu’veE. v-a. [deuudo, 


DENUNCIATION. 2. fo (demunciatio, La- 


DEO 


Till he has denudated himfelf of al incom- 
brances, he is unqualified. Decay cf Piety. 


The act of tripping, or making naked. 
Latin.] To 


ftrip; to make naked; to divet. 
Not a treaty can be obtained, unlefs we would 
dinude ourfelf of all force to defend us. Clarendon. 
If in fummer-time you denwde a vine-branch of 
its leaves, the grapes’ will never come to maturity. 
Ray on the Creation. 
The eye, with the fkin of the eye-iid, is de- 
nuded, to fhew the mufcle. Sharp's Surgery. 


tin.] The aé of denouncing 5 the pro- 
clamation of a threat; a publick me- 
nace. i 
In a derunciation or indi&tion of a war, the war 
is not confined to the place of the quarrel, but 3s 
left at large. Bacon, 
Chrift tells the Jews, that, if they believe not, 
they hall die in their fins: did they never read 
thole denunciations ? Ward. 
Midtt of thele denunciations, and notwithf{tand- 
ing the warning before me, 1 commit myfelf to 
lafting durancee Congreve. 
DENUNCIA TÖR., n. f. [from denuncio, 
Latin. e 
t. He that ptoclaims any threat. 
2. He that lays an information againft an- 


other. 
The denunciator does not make himfelf,a party 
in judgment, as the accufer does. Ayliffe’s Parerg. 
To DENY’. v. a. [ denier, French ; denego, 
Latin.} 
1. To contradi& ; oppofed to affirm. 


My young boy 
Hath an afpeé&t of interceffion, which 
Great nature cries-=deny not. 
Ah, charming fairy faid I, 
How long'can you my blifs and yours deny ? 
Dryden. 


Shakefpeare. 


4. To abnegate ; to difown. 
It fhall be therefore a witnefs unto you, left you 
deny your God. xxiv. 27. 


as foreign or not belonging to one. 


mercy to others. Spratt. 

When St. Paul fays, If in this life only we have 
hope in Chrift, we are of all men moft miferable ; 
he confiders Chriftians as denying themfelves in the 
pleaitires of this world, for the ake of Chrift. 


Atterbury. 
To DEOBSTRUCT. v. a. [ deohftruo, 
Latin.] To clear from impediments ; 
to free from fuch things as hinder a 
paflage. 
It is a fingular good wound-herb, ufeful for 
deobflruéing tine pores of the body. 
More's Antidote againft Atheilm. 
Such as carry off the feces and mucus, deol firus? 
the mouth of the laéteals, fo as the chyle may have 
a free paflage into the blood. — Arbuthnot on Dict. 


Deo’ssrauent. n. /. [deobfruens, Lat. | 
A medicine that has the power to re- 
folve vifciditics, or to open by any 
means the animal pafflages. 

All foyes are attenuating and 'deobfiruent, re- 
fulving vifcid fubitances. — Arburbsct on Alimenis. 


De’onann. a. f. [Deo dandum, Latin.) A 
thing given or forfeited to God for the 
pacitying his wrath, in cafe any mis- 
fortune, by which any Chriftian comes 


z. To contradict an accufation; not to 


confefs. 
Sarah denied, faying, I laughed not; for fhe 
was afraid. Genefis. 
3. To refufe ; not to grant. 


5. To renounce ; to difregard; to treat 


The be't fign and fruit of denying ourfelves, is 


DEP 


to a violent end, without the fault: of 
any reafonable creature; as, if a horfe 
fhould ftrike his keeper, and ®© kill 
him; if a man, in driving a cart, and 
endeavouring to rectify fomet):iiig about 
it, fhould fall fo as the cartwheels, by 
running over him, fhould pie‘s him to 
death: if one fhould be felling a tree, 
and giving warning to company by, 
when the tree was near falling, to look 
to themfelves, and any of them fhould 
neverthelefs be flain by the fail of the 
tree; in thefe cafes the horfe, the cart- 
wheel, cart, and horfes, and the tree, 
are to be given to God ; tha: is, fold and 
diftributed to the poor, for an expiation 
of this dreadful event, though occafion- 
ed by unreafonable, fenfelefs, and dead 
creatures: and though this be given to 
God, yet it is forfeited to the king by 
law, as executer in this cafe, to fee the 
price of thefe diftributed to the poor. 
Cowell, 


To DEOPPILATE. wv. a. [de and oppilos 


Latin.] To deobftrué ; to clear a paf- 
fage ; to free from obitructions. 


Deoprita TION. n. f. [from deoppilate.} 


The act of clearing obitructions ; the 
removal of whatever obftructs the vital 
affages. 

Though the groffer parts be excluded again, yet 
are the diffoluble parts extracted, whereby it be- 
comes efteétual in deoppilarions. 

Brown's Vulgar Errourse 

Deo’rriLaTive. adj. [from deoppilate. } 
Deobftruent. 

A phyfician prefcribed him a desppilative and 
purgative apozem. Harve. 

Deoscura T10Nn. n. f. [deofculatio, Lat.] 
The a& of kifing. . 

We have an enumeration of the feveral a&s of 
worfhip required to be performed to images, viz. 
proceffions, genuflections, thurifications, and deof- 
culations. Stilling fleets 

To DEPA INT. v.a. [depeint, French. ] 

1. To piéture; to defcribe by colours ; 
to paint; to fhew by a painted refem- 
blance. 

He did unwilling worfhip to the faint 


That on his thield depainted he did fee. Spenfere 
2. To defcribe. 
Such ladies fair would I depaine 
In roundelay, or fonnet quaint. Gays 


To DEPA’RT. v. n. (depart, French.} 
1. To go away from a place: with from 
before the thing left. 
When the people departed away, Sufannah went 
into her garden. Sufans viio 
He faid unto himy go in peace; fo he departed 
from hima lieele way. 2 Kings, ve 19. 
They departed quickly from the fepulchre, with 


ples word. Mat. xxviii. 
He, which hath no tomach to this fight, 
Let him depart; his pafiport fhall be made. 
Shakefpeare. 
Barbaroffa, appealed with prefents, departed out 
of that hay. Knollese 
And couldft thou leare me, cruel, thus alone ? 
Not one kind kifs from a departing fen ! 
No look, no laft adicu! 
2. To defit from a practice. 
He cleaved unto the tins of Jeroboam, he de- 
parted not therctrom. 2 Kings, iil. 3- 
3. To be loft; to perith. 
The good departed away, and the evil abcde ‘till. 
b 2 Efd. iii. 


Dryden. 


4. To 


fear and great joy, and did run to bring his difci-, 


DEP 
4. To defert ; to revolt; to fallaway; to 
apoftatife. >} 
in tranigreffing and. lying againft the Lord, and. 
departing away frompour God, ., . Tfaich, lix. 13., 
. A LS 1 o . e 
5. To defift froma refolution or opinion. 
His mayefty prevailed not with any of them to 
depart from the moit unrcafonable of all their de- 
mands ` i Clarend:n. 
6. To die ; to.deceafe ; to leave the world. 
As her foul wasin departing 5: for the died. 
- Gen. ili. 5° 18. 
Lord, now lettcft thou thy fervant depart in peace, 
according to thy word. Luke, xxix. 
As you with Chriftian peace to fouls departed, 
Stand thefe poor people's friend. Sbakefpcare. 
To Depar’T. v. as~ Foquit; to leave; 
to retire from. Not in ule. 
You “ve had difpatch in private by the conful; 
You are wiil’d by him this evening 
To depart Rome. 
To DEPART. V.a. 


~- 


[partir, French; par- 


tior, Latin} To divide ; to feparate : } 


: chymical term. 
Depa‘et. x. f. (deport, French.] 
1. The adtof going, away: now departure. 
1 had in charge, ai my depart from France; 
To marry princels Margaret. ı Shake/peare. 
2. Death. i -7 
When your brave father breath'd his lateft.galp, 


. pres 


Tidings, as fwiftly as the poft could Tun, á 
Were brought me of your'lofs and his depart. 
f Shatclp:are's Henry VI. 
3« [With chymifts.} . An operation fo 
named, becaufe the particles. of filver 
are d-parted or divided from gold, or 
other ‘metal, when they were before 
melted together in the fame’mafs, and 
could not be feparated any other way. | 
Di&. 
The chymifts have a liquor called water of de- 
port. Bacon, 
Deparrer. n. f. [from depart.] One 
that refines metals by feparation. 
DEPARTMENT. n. J. [departementy Fr.] 
Separate allotment ; province, or bufi: 
nels affigned to 2 particular perfon: a 


French term. 

The Roman ficets, during their command at 
fez, had their feveral tations and. departments : the 
moft confidérable was the Alexandrian feet, and 
the fecond ws the African. Arbuthnot. 

DEPARTURE. n.f. [trom depart. } 

1. A going away. 
FH For thee, fellow, 

Who needs muft know of her defarsurc, and 

Dott icem fo-ignorant, we'll furce it from,thee 


By a tharp torture. Shake/peare. 
What befistes 

Of forrow, and dejection, and dcfpair, > | 

Our frailty can fuftain, thy tidings bring; °- | 


Departure trom this happy place. 


» + ture out of this. world. 
2. Death; deceafe; the att of leaving the 
prefent ftate of exitence. b> f 
Happy was their good prince in his timely då- 
i parture, which barred Real from the knowlcize of 
his fon’s milerics. i 
3- A forfaking tan abandoning : 


from. (ous i 


: pia q ! 

"o Fhe fear of the Lord, and departure from evil, 

i are phriics of like importanée. I Tiller iab. 

Derascent. adj. { depafcens, Latin.i} 
-4 -Feedings: | =n be, 


ing upon it. 


Vor. I. i 


Ben Fonfon.- 


Milon.” 
. Thevewerefeen rot only ail thewhildour Sa." 
s Viour wasupemearth, bot furvived after bis diognr- Y 


Adldifon., 


at: depended apondi | 


\idnegq. 
ri 
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They keep their cattle, and live themfelves, in 
bodies pafturing upon the mountains; and remov- 
ing -ftill to freth land, as they have depaffured the 
former. Spenfer. 


To DepaAu PERATE. v. @. [depaupero, 


Latin.] To*make poor ; toimpoverih ; 
to confume. 

Liming does not defawferates the ground will 
laft long,,and bear large grain. Mortimer. 

Great evacuations, which carry off the nutri- 
tious humours, Apouperate the.bleod. Arbutbnot. 

DEPE'CTIBLE: adj. [from depefo, Latin.] 
Tough ; clammy ; tenacious; capable 
of being extended. 

It, may be alfo, that, fome. hodiesshave a kind of 
lentor, and are of a nvore,depeédib/e nature than oil, 
as we fee it evident in coloration; for a {mall 
quantity of faffron will tinét more than a very 
greatquantity of brafil or wine. Bacone 

To  DEREINCT. v. a. [depeindre, Fr.] 
To depaint; to paint; to defcribe in 
colours. 1A word of Spea/fer. 

The red rofe medlied with the white y fere, 

. In either check defeintfen lively here. Spenfcr. 


fo DEPEND. v. n. [dependeo, Latin. ] 


1. To hang trom. 

From the frezen beard 
Long ificles depend, andcrackling founds are heard. 
Dryden. 

From gilded: roofs depending lamps difplay 
Nocturnal beams,,that emulate the day. Dryden. 
‘There is a chain let down {rom Jove, 
So trong; that from the lower end, 


They fay, all human things depend. Swift: 
The direful monfter. wast afar deicried, 
Two bleeding babes depending atherfide. Popes 


2. ‘To be in a ftate influenced by iome ex- 
ternal caule; to live fubject to the will 
of others: with upon. 

We work. by wit and not by witchcraft; 
And wit depends on dilatory time.  SLakefpeare. 
Never be without moncy, nor depend upon the 
curtefy of others, which may fail at a pinch. Bac. 

3. To be ina ftate of dépendance ;, to 
retain to others. 

Be then defir'd 
Of fifty to difquantity your train ; 
And the remainders, that fhall {till depend, 
To be fuch'men as may befort your age. Shak. 
4. To be connected with any thing, as 


with its.caufe, or fomething previous. 
The peace andchappinets of arfocietys depend on 
the juitice and) fidelity, the, temperance and cha- 
rity, of its members, Regers. 
5-.To be in fufpenfe; to be yet undeter- 
mined. 
By. no means be you perfuaded to ‘intcrpot& 
yourfelt in any caufe depending, or like to, be de- 
ftading, in any court of juftice. Bacon. 
_ “The judge corrupt, the long dipinding caule, 
‘And doubtful iffue of mifcon'tracd laws. "Prior. 


» i Af 
61T DEP EN D'upon. Fo relv 073) to truft 


to; to reft pon with confidence ;. to'be 
certain of. l , 

“He iclolved'no ‘more to depend ufor the ahe, or 
to provoke the other. ; Clarcniben. 
But if you're rough, and ufe him likea dog, 
Depend upon it—he'll remain incog. , Ad difor. 

l'ama ftringer to your charaQters, farther tndn 
Ne tömma fame reports them, which!is ot to be 
it ST Swift. 

t h, fe [from depend. | 


DEPENDANCE. 
Dire NDANCY.» 


“1. ‘The dtate of hanging down from:a fup- 


‘porter. 
2. Something hanging upon another. 
Oma neigho'ring tree defcending light, 
r pLike adarze clutter of black grapes they thow, 
And make along vependarce from the bough. | 
Pi ap th te cea salable ao ’ Dryden. 


DEP 
3. Coneatenation ; connexion; relation of 
one thing to another. 

In all forts of reafoning, the connexion and de- 
pendance of ideas fhould be followed, tillithe mind 
is brought to the fource on which it bottoms. 

Locke. 
4. State of being at the difpofal or under 


the fovereignty of another: with upon. 
Every moment we feel our dependance upon God, 

and find that we can neither be happy without 

him, nor think ourfelves fo. Tillotfon. 


5- The things or perfons of which any 


man has the dominion or difpofal. 

Never was there a prince bercaved of his de- 
pendancies by his council, except where there hath 
ocen either an over-greatnefs in one counfellor, 
or an over-itri€t combination in divers) Bacen. 

The fecond natural divifion of power, is of fuch 
men who have acquired large poffeflions, and con- 
fequently dependaacics 3 or defcend from ancettors 
who have left them great inheritances. Swift. 


6. Reliance ; truft; confidence. 
Their dependancies on him were drowned in this 
CONCElte Hooksre 
They Slept in peace by night, 
Secure of bread, as of returning light ; 
And with fuch firm dependance onthe day, 
That nced grew pamper'dy and forgot to pray» 
k s Dryder, 
7. Accident ; that of which the exiftence 
prefuppofes the exiltence. of fomething 
elfe. 

Modes I call fuch complex ideas, which, hows 
ever compounded, contain not in them the fuppo- 
fition. of fubfifting by themfelves, but are confi- 
dered as dependancies on, or affections of, fub- 
ftances; fuch are the ideas fignitied by the words 
triangle, gratitude, murder. Lockes 


DEPENDANT. adj. (from-depend.] 
1. Hanging down. 

2. Relating to fomething previous. 
3. In the power.of another. 


On God, as the moft high, all inferior caufesIn 
the world are dependant. Hooker. 


DEPENDANT. n./. [from depend.| One 
who lives in fubjeétion; or at the difcre- 


tion of another ; a retainer. 

A great abatement of kindnefs appears as well in 
the general dependants, as in the duke himfelf 
alfo, and your daughter. Shake/peare. 

For a fix-clerk a perfon recommended a de- 
pendant upon him, who paid fix: thoufand pounds 
ready money. Clarendon, 

His deperdants fhall quickly become his profe- 
lytes. Souths 


Deve NDENCE. ) 2. /. [from dependo, Lat. 

Derr'npency. $ This word, with many 
others of the fame termination, are in- 
differently written with ance or ences 
ancy OF éncy, as the authors intended to 
derive them from the Latin or French. ] 

1. A thing or perfon at the difpofal “or 
difcretion of another. 

We invade the rights of our neighbours, not 
upon account of covetoufnefs, but of dominion, 
that we may create dependencies. _ Collier on Pride. 

2. State of being fubordinate, or fubjeé in 
fome, degree, to the .difcretion of ano- 
ther; the contrary tofovereignty. 

Tas ey Letume report.to him > l 

Your fweet dependency, and you fhall find 
Ascongueror that, will pray in aid for kindnefs, 
Whero he for grac¢ is kneel'd to. © “Shakejpeare. 

At their fetting out they muft have their com- 
miflion, or letters patent, from the king, that fo 
they may acknowledge: their dependency Upon the 
crown of England. Bacon. 

J- ‘That which is not principal ; that which 
is fubordinate. 


3 S$ We 
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We fpeak of the fubluasty worlds, this earth, 
and its dependencies, which rofe out of a chaos 
about fix thcufand years agoe. Burner's Tkeorye 

4. Concatenation ; connexion ; rife of con- 
fequents from premifes. 

Her madnefs hath the oddeft frame of fenfe j 
Such” dapradency of thing on taimgy 
Az ae'er l heard in madnefs. Shaki fpecre 

g. Relation of any thing to ancther, as of 
an effect to its caufe. 

l took pleafure to trace out the caufe of eficets, 
and the dependence of one thing upon another in 
the vilible creation. Burnet’s Tery. 

6. Trut; reliance ; confidence. 

The expegtation of the performance of our defire, 
is that: we call. depeadence upon him tor help and 
aMiitances Stilling ficer. 

DEPENDENT. adj. (dependens, Latin. 
‘Thisy as many other words of like ter- 
mination, are written with ext or ant, 
as they are pro to flow from the 
Latin or French.] Hanging down. 

In the time of Charles the Great, and long 
fince, the whole furs in the tails were dependent 5 
but now that fathion is lett, and the fpots only 
worn, without the tails. Peachapi. 

DEPENDENT. z. f. [from dependens, Lat.] 
One fubordinate ; one at the difcretion 
or difpefal of another. 4 

We are indigent, defencelefs beings ; the crea- 
tures of his power, and the dependents of his pro- 
vidence. Regers. 

Dere’nver. z.. [from depend.] A de- 
pendent; one that repofes on the kind- 
ne{s or power of another. 

Whar fhalt thou expeét, 
Po be depender on a thing that leans ? Shakefprare. 

Deperps rion. 2. f. [from deperditus, 
Lagin.] Lofs ;_ deitruétion. 

It may be unjuft to place all efficacy of gold in 
the non-omiffion of weights, or deperdition of any 
ponderous: particles. Brown. 

DEPHLEGMA TION. æ. fe [from dephlegm. | 
An operation which takes away from 
the phlegin any fpirituous fluid by re- 
pezted diftillation, till it is at length 
left all behind. Quincy. 

In divers. cafes it is not enough to feparate the 
aqueous parts by dephiegmation; for fome liquors 
contain alfo an unfufpected quantity of {mall cor- 
pufcles, of fomewhat an earthy nature, which, 
being affociated with the faline ones, do clog and 
blunt them, and thereby weaken their activity. 

Boyle. 

Jo DEPHLE’GM. Pw. a. [dephleg- 

Jo DEPHLE’GMATE. § mo, low Lat.] 

To clear from phlegm, or aqucous infi- 

pid matter. 

We have fometimes taken fpirit of falt, and 
carefully depblegmed it. Boyle. 

Derure’cmevness. a. J. [from dephlegm.] 

The quality of being freed from phlegin 

or aqueous matter. 

The proportion betwixt the coralline folution 
and the {pirit of wine, depends fo much upon the 
ftrength of the former liquor, and the depblegmed- 
nefs of the latter, that it is fcarce poffible to deter- 
mine generaNy and exaétly what quantity of each 
ought to be taken. Boyle. 

To Deprer. vma: [depingo, depictum, 

Jti Latin.) 

1.. To paint; to portray ; to reprefent in 
colours. ` 


The cowards of Lacedemon dcpifted upon their 


thields the moft terrible beafts they could imagine. 
Taylor. 


2. To defcribe ;. toxreprefent an action to 


the mind, 


Derr LaTORY., n. f [de andpilus, Lat.) 


De’ptLous. adj. [de und pilus Latin.) 


Dertanta rion. a. f. [deplanto, Lat.] 


Dere rion. n.f. [depleo, depletus, Lat. } 


DE? 


When thediftradtions of a tumult are fenfibly 
depitied, every object and every occurrence are fo 
prefented to your view, that while you read, you 
{eem indeed to fee them. Felton. 


An application uled to take away hair. 


Without hair. 

This animal is a kind of lizard, or quadruped 
corticated and depilcas; that isy without wool, furr, 
or hair. Brawn. 


‘The att of taking plants up) from. the 
bed. Dia. 


The act of emptying. 

Abitincnce and a flender diet attenuates, becaufe 
depletion of the veflels gives room to the fluid to 
expand ittelf- Arbuthnot. 


DEPLORABLE. adj. [from deploro, Latin. } 


1. Lamentable; that which demands or 
caufes lamentation; dHmal ; fad; cala- 
mitous ; miferable ; hopelefs. 

This was the deplorable condition to which the 
king was reduced. Clarercdcn. 
The bill, of all weapons, gives the moft ghaftly 
and deplorable wounds. Temple. 
It will be confidered in how deplorable a ftate 
learning lies in that kingdom. Swift. 

2. It is fometimes, in a more lax and jocu- 
lar fenfe, ufed for contemptible ; defpi- 
cable: as, deplorable nonienfe ; deplora- 
ble ftupidity. 


DEPLO'RABLENESS. m.f. [from deplora- 


ble.) The itate of being deplorable ; 
mifery ; hopelefinefs. Dia. 

Dero RaBLy. adv. [from deplorable. ] 
Lamentably ; miferably ; hopelefsly : 
often in a fenfe of contempt. 

Notwith(tanding all their talk of reafon and 
philofophy, God knows, they are deplorably ftran- 
gers to them. South. 

DEPLO'RATE. adj. [deploratus, Latin.) 
Lamentable ; hopelefs. 

The cafe is then moft deplorate, when reward 
goes over to the wrong fide. L' Effrange. 

DEPLORA TION. x. /. [from deplore.] The 
aét of deploring, or of lamenting. 

To DEPLO'RE. v. a. [deploro, Latin.] To 
lament ; to bewail; to wail; to mourn ; 
to bemoan ; to exprefs forrow. 

But chafte Diana, who his death dephr'd, 
With Æfculapian herbs his life reftor’d. Dryden. 
If Arcite thus deplore 
His fuffcrings, yet Palemon fuffers more. Dryden. 

Dertorer. 2. f. [from deplore.) Ala- 
menter ; a mourner; one that laments. 

DepLuMa TION. 2. f. [ deplumatio, Latin. ] 

1. A pluming, or plucking off the feathers. 

2. [In furgery.] A_fwelling of the ,eye- 
lids, accompanied with the fall of the 
hairs from the eyebrows. Phillips. 

To DEPLU’ME. v. a. [deand pluma, La- 
tin.] To ftrip of its feathers. 

To DEPONE. w. a. [depono, Latin. ] 

1. To lay down as a pledge or fecurity. . 


venture. | 
On this I would depone 
As muchyas any caufe I've known. - Hudibras. 


Dero nent. n. f. [from depono, Latin. | 


courvof juftice ; an cvidence ; a witnefs. 


2. "To rifque upon the fuccefs of am ad- f 


1. One that depofes his teftimony in a 


2. [In grammar.) Such verbs as have no 
active voice are called deponents, and ge- 


nerally fignify aétion only ; e+! 


confefs. Clarke’s Latin Grammar. 
To DEPO'PULA'FE. v: a. [depopulor, La- 
tin.] To unpeople ; to lay wafte; to 
deftroy inhabited countries. 

Where is this viper, 

That would depopulate the city, and 
Be every man himfelf ? Shakelpeares 

He turned his arms upon unarmed and unpro- 
vided people, to {poil only and-depopu/are, contrary 
to the laws-both of war and peace. 

Bacon's Henry VIL 

A land exhaufted to the lat remains, 

Dep pulated towns’ and driven plains. Dryden. 
Grim death, in different shapes, 

Depopulares the nations ; thoufands fall 
His viétims. Philips. 
Deroru ation. n. J. [from depopulate. } 


The act of unpeopling ; havock ; wafte ; 
)odeftruction of mankind. 


ba? 


How didit thou grieve then, Adam ! to behold 
The end of all thy offspring, end fo fad, 
Depopulation { Thee another flood, 

Or tears and forrow a flood, thee alfo drown'd, 
And funk thee as thy fons. Milton. 

Remote thou hear'ft the dire efe& of war, 
Depopulatien. Pbilips. 
DEPOPULA TOR. n. f: [from depopulate. | 
A difpeopler ; a deftroyer of mankind ; 
a waiter of inhabited countries. 


To DEPORT. v. a. {deporters French.] 


To carry ; to demean ; to behave: it is 
ufed only with the reciprocal pronoun. 

Let an ambaffador deport himfelf in the moft 
graceful manner before a prince. Pepes 

DEPORT.: n. f. [from the verb.] _ De- 
meanour ; grace of attitude ; behaviour ; 
deportment. 

She Delia's felf 
In gait furpafs'd, and goddefs-like deport. Milton. 

Of middle age one rifing, eminent 

In wife depcrt, fpake much of right and wrong. 
Ailin. 

DEPORTATION. n. f. [deportatio, Latin.] 

1. Tranfportation ; exile into a remote 
part of the dominion, with prohibition 
to change the place of refidence. 

2. Exile in general. 

An abjuration, which is a deportation for ever 
into a foreign land, was anciently with us avcivil 
death. Ayliffee 

DEPO’RTMENT. n. f. [deportement, Fr.) 

1. Condu&t ; management; manner of 
acting. 

I will but fweep the way witha few notes touche 
ing the dukes own dcportment in thatifland. Wottore 

2. Demeanour; behaviour. 

The coldnefs of his temper, and the gravity of 
his deportment, carricd him fate through many 
difficulties, and he lived and died in a,great {tation. 

Swifte 

To DEPO'SE. wv. a. [depono, Latin. J 


1, ‘To lay down ; to lodge ; to let fall. 
Its fhores are neither advanced one jot further 
into the fea, mor its furface raifed by additional 
mud depofed upon: igihy the yearly inundations of 
the Nile. can, f Woodward. 
2. To degrade from-a throne or high fta- 
tion. 
Figft, of the king : what fall of him become ? 
—The duke yet lives that Henry thall depsfe. 
Sbhate/pearte 
May your fick fame ftill languish till it die 5 
Then, as the greateft curfe that I can give, 
Unpitied be depos'd, and after live. Dryden. 
Depefed confuls, and captive princes, might have 
preceded him. _ Tatler. 
3. To take away ; to divefts to {trip of: 
not in ufe, Athea sihi 
You 


You may my glory and my ftate depolt, ` 

But not my griefs; ftillam Iking of thofe. 
4. To give teftimony ; to atteft. 

‘Twas he that made you to depose; l 

Your oathy my lord, 1s vain and frivolous. Sbakefp. 

It was ufual for him that dwelt in Southwark, or 

Tothill-ftreet, to depofe the yearly rent or valuation 

of lands lying in the’north, or other remote part of 

the realm. Bacon. 

ç. To examine any one on his oath. Not 

now in ufe. 


According to our law, 
Depofe him in the juftice of his caufe.. Shakepeare, 


To Dero’ss. v. n. To bear witnels. 
Love ftraight stood up and depofed, a lye could 
not come from the mouth of Zelmane. Sidney. 


Depositary. 2./. { depoftarius, Latin. | 
One with whom any thing is lodged in 


truft. 
I gave you all. 
=—-Made you my guardians, my depofitaries ; 
But kopt a referyation, to be follow'd 
With fuch a number. Shakefpeare. 


Jo DEPO'SITE. v. a. [depofttum, Latin.) 


1. To lay up; to lodge in any place. 

The eagle got leave here to depofire her eggse 
L‘Eftrange. 
Dryden wants a poor fquare foot of ftone, to 
, fhew where the afhes of one of the greateft poets on 
earth are depofited. Gartb. 
When vefiels were open, and the infeas had free 
accefs to the aliment withia them, Redi diligently 
obferved, that no other fpecies were produced, but 
of fuch as he faw go in and feed, and depofire their 
egg: therc, which thcy would readily do in all pu- 
trefaction. Bentley. 


2. To lay up as a pledge, or fecurity. 
3. To place at intereft. 

__ God commands us tu return, as to him, to the 
poor, his gifts, out of mere duty and thankfulnefs ; 
not to depcfite them with him, in hopes of meriting 
by them. Spratt. 

4. To lay afide. 

The difficulty will be to perfuade the dipof:ing 
of thofe lufts, which have, by I know not what 
fafcination, fo endearcd themfelves. 

Decay of Piety. 
Derposite. n. /. [depofitum, Latin.]} 
t. Any thing committed to the truft and 
care of another. 


2. A pledge; a pawn; athing given as 


a fecurity. 

3. The ftate of a thing pawned or pledged. 
They had fince Marfeilles, and fairly left it: 
‘they had the other day the Valtoline, and now 
have put it in depofire. Bacon. 
Derosit10n. n. f. [from depofitio, Lat.) 

t. The aét of giving publick teftimony, 
If you will examine the veracity of the fathers 
by thofe circumi#tances ufually confidered in depo- 

Stionsy you will find diem Rrong on their fide. 
Sir K. Digby. 
A witnefs is obliged to fwear, otherwife his de- 
prftion isnot valida, Ayliffe's Parergon. 
2. The aét of degrading a prince frora 
fovereignty. 


3. [In canon law.] Depofition properly 


fignifies a folemn depriving of a man of 


his clerical orders. — Ayliffe’s Parergon. 


Dero’srtory. ‘n, f. [from depofite.] The 
place where any thing is lodged. De- 
poftary is properly uled of perfons, and 
depofitory of places ; but in the following 
example they are confounded. 

The Jews themfelves, are the depofrories of all 


the prophecies which tend so.their own\confufion. ` 


“Addifon. 


Sbaké 
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DEPRAVA TION. n.f. [depravatio, Lat.) 
1. The act of making any thing bad; the 
act of corrupting ; corruption. 

The three forms of government have their fe- 
veral perfections, and are fubject to their feveral 
depravations : however, few: itates“are ruined by 
defect in their inftitution, but generally by corrup- 
tion of manners. Swift. 

z. The ftate of being made bad; dege- 
neracy ; depravity. 

We have a catalogue of the blackeft fins that 
human nature, in its highett depravationy is capa- 
ble of committing: South. 

3» Defamation; cenfure: a fenfe not now 
in ufe. 

Stubborn criticks are apt, without a theme 
For dépravation, to fquare all the fex. Shakefp. 


To DEPRA‘’VE. wv. a: [depravo, Lat.] To 


vitiate ; to corrupt; to contaminate. 
We admire the providence of God in the con- 
tinuance of {cripture, notwithftanding the endca- 
vours of infidels to abolifh, and the fraudulence of 
hereticks to deprave, the fame. Hooker. 
Who lives that’s not depraved, or depraves ? 
Shakefpeare. 
But from me what can proceed 

But all corrupt, both mind and will deprav'd 7? 

Milton. 
A tafte which plenty does deprave, 

Loaths lawful good, and Jawlef& ill does crave. 
Dryden. 
Depra’veDNeEss. 2. /. [from deprave.] 
Corruption ; taint; contamination; vi- 

tiated ftate. 

What fins do you mean ? Our original depraved- 
nefs, and pronencfs of oureternal part to all evil. 

Hammind. 
Depra’vemMent.n. fi [from deprave.] A 
vitiated ftate ; corruption. 

He maketh men believc, that apparitions are 
either deceptions of fight, or melancholy deprave- 
ments of fancy. Brown. 

Depraver. n. /. (from deprave.} A cor- 
rupter ; he that caufes depravity. 

Depraviry. 2.f. [from deprave.}] Cor- 
ruption ; a vitiated fate. 


To DE’PRECATE. v. a. 


| 1. To beg off; to pray deliverance from ; 


to avert by prayer. 

In deprecating of evil, ‘we make an humble ac- 
know sigment of guilt, and of God's juftice in 
chaftiting, as well as clemency in fparing, the 
guilty. rew. 

Poverty indeed, in all its degrees, men are eafily 
perfuaded to deprecate from themfelves. Rogers. 

The Judgments# which we would deprecate are 
not removed. Smatridge. 

‘The Italiau entered them in his prayer : amongft 
the three evils he petitioned to be delivered from, 
he might have deprecated greater evils. 

à Baker's Reficfions in Learning. 
2. To implore mercy of: this is not pro- 


per. 
At length he fets 

Thofe darts, whofe points make gods adore 

His might, and deprecate his power. Prior. 
Depreca tion. n. f. [deprecatio, Lat. | 
1. Prayer againft evil. 

I, with leave of fpeech implor'd 
And humble déprecation, thus replied. Milton. 
Sternutation they generally conceived to be. a 

good fign, ora bad one; and fo, upon this motian, 

they commonly ufed a gratulation tur the one, and 

a deprecation for the other. Brown. 
2. Intreaty ; petitioning. 
3. An excufing ; a begging pardon for. 
Da’eRecative: adj. [from deprecate.] 
De’precatory. § ‘That ferves to depre- 


cate ; apolozetick ; tending to avert 


evil by fupplication. 


DEP 


Bishop Fox underftanding that the Scottith king 
was {till difcontent, being troubled that the occafior 
of breaking of the truce fhould grow from his men, 
fent many humble and deprecatory letters to the 
Scottith king to appeafe him. Bacon. 

Derreca ror. a. f [deprecator, Lat.} 
One that averts evil by petition. 

Yo DEPRE’CIATE. v. a. [ depresiare, Lat.] 

1. To bringa thing down toa lower price. 

z. To undervalue. 

They prefumed upon that mercy, which, in all 
their converfations, they endeavour to depreciate 
and mifreprefent. Addifm. 

As there are none more ambitious of fame, than 
thofe who are coiners in poetry, itis very natural fox 
fuch as have not fucceeded in it to depreciate the 
works of thofe who have. Spellatera 


7c DE'PREDATE. v.a. [depredari, Lat. }. 
1. To rob; to pillage. 
2. To fpoil ; to devour. 

It maketh the fubftance of the body more folid 
and compatt, and fo lefs apt to be confumed and 
depredated by the fpirits. Bacon. 

DEPREDA TION. 2. fe [depredatio, Lat. ] 
1. A robbing ; a fpoiling. 

Commiffioners were appointed to determine all 
matters of piracy and depredations between the fub- 
jets of both kingdoms. Hayward. 

The land had never been before fo free from 
robberies and:depredations asthrough his reign. Hos. 

Were there not one who had faid, Hitherto fhalt 
thou come, and no farther ; we might weil expe&t 
fuch viciMfitudes, fuch clafhing in nature, and foch 
depredations and changes of fea and land. Woodu. 

z. Voracity ; wafte. 

The fpeedy depredation of air upon watry moif- 
ture, and verfion of the fame into air, appeareth 
in nothing more vifible than in the fudden dif- 
charge or vanifhing of a little cloud of breath, or 
vapour, from glafs; or the blade ot a {word, or any» 
fuch polifhed body. Bacon. 

DEPREDA Tor. 2. J. [depraedator, Lat. ] 
A robber; a devourer. ‘ 

It is reported, that the fhrub:called our Lady's 
Seal, which is a kiad of briony, and coleworts, fet 
near together, one or both will die: the caufe is, 
for that they be bath great depredators ofthe earth, ` 
and one of them ftarveth the other. Bacon. 

We have three that colle& the experiments, 
which are in all books; thefe we ¢all depredutors. 

Bacty. 


JoDEPREHEND. v.a. [deprebendo, Lat.] 
1. To catch one; to take unawares; to 
take in the fact. 


That wretched creature, being deprebended in 
that impiety, was held in ward. Hookers 
Who can believe men upon thcir own authority, 
that are once deprebrxded in fo grofs and impious an 
impofture? More. 
2. To difcover; to find out a thing; to 
come to the knowledge or underftanding < 
of. 


The motions of the minute parts of bodics, 
which do fo great effeéts, are invifible, and incur 
not to the eye; but yet they are to be deprebendied 
by experience. Bacon. 


DerreHe NSIBLE. adj. [from deprebend. | 

1. That may be caught. 

2. That may be apprehended, er difco- 
vercd. Dia. 

DEPREHE'NSIBLENESS. x. f 

1. Capablenefs of being caught. 

2. Intelligiblenéfs; eafinefs to be under- 
ftood. 4 

DEPREHE'NSION. na fe [deprebenfio, Lat.]~ 

1. A catching or taking unawares. 

2. A difcovery. 

Yo DEPRE'SS. v. a. [from deprifus, of 
deprimo, Latin. ] 


3S 2 1, To 


DEP 


1, To prefs or thruft down. 

2. To let fall; to let down. 

The fame thing I have tried by letting a globe 
ret, and raifing or deprefing the eye, or otherwife 
moving it, to make the angle of ajut magnitude. 

Newton. 

3. To humble ;. to deje&t; to fink. 

Others depre/s their own minds, defpond at the 
fR difficulty, and conclude that the making any 
progrefs in knowledge is above their capacities. 

Locke. 

If we confider how often it breaks the glooin, 
which is apt to deprefs the mind, with tranficnt un- 
expected gleams of joy, one would take care not to 
grow too wife for fo great a pleafure of life. Add. 

Pafion can depre/s or raife 

The heavenly, as the human mind. 

‘Depression. n. f. [deprefio, Lat.] 

1. The aét of prefing down. 

Bricks of a retangular torm, if laid one by an- 
other in a level row between fupporters fuftaining 
the two ends, all the pieces between will neceffarily 
fink by their own gravity; and much more, if 
they fuffer any depreffcn by other weight above 
them. | Wotton. 

2. The finking or falling in of a furface. 

The beams of light are fuch fubtile bodies, thar, 
in refpect of them, even furfaces, that are fenfibly 
fmooth, are not exaétly fo; they have their own 
degree of roughaets, confifting of little protube- 
rances and depreffons ; and confequently fuch ine- 
qualitics may fuflice to give bodies different colours, 
as we fee in marble that appears white or black, or 
red or bluc, even when moft carefully polithed. Boyle. 

lf the bone be much depreffed, and the fiflure 
eonfiderably large, it is then at your choice, whe- 
ther you will enlarge that fiflure, or continue it for 
the evacuation of the matter, and forbear the ufe 
ef the trepan ; not doubting but a {mall deprefficn 
of the bone will either rife, or caft off, by the be- 
aefit of nature. Wifeman. 

3. The act of humbling; abafement. 

Defreffin of the nobility may make a king more 
abfolute, but lefs fafe. s . Bacon. 

Depression of an Equation [in algebra] 
is the bringing it into lower and more 
fimple terms by divifion. Dia. 

Depression of a Star [with aftronomers] 
is the diftance of a ftar from the horizon 
below, and is meafured by the arch of 
the vertical circle or azimuth, pafling 
through the ftar, intercepted between the 
ftar and the horizon. Dia. 

Derre‘ssor. n. f. [deprefor, Lat.] 

t. He that keeps or prefies down. 

2. An opprefior. 

Derre’ssor. [In anatomy.] A term given 
to feveral mufcles of the body, whofe 
action is to deprefs the parts to which 
they adhere. 

De'PRIMENT. adj. [from deprimens, of de- 
primo, Latin.] An epithet applied to one 
of the ftraight muicles that move the 
globe or ball of the eye, its ufe being to 
pall it downwards. 

The exquifste equilibration of all oppofite and 
antagonift mufcles is effected partly by the natural 
pofture of the body and the eye, which is the cafe 
of the attollent and depriment mufcles. Derbam. 

Deprivation. m f. [from de and pri- 
vatio, Lat. ] =. 

1. The a&t of depriving, or taking away 
from. 

2. The ftate of lofing. 

Fools whofe end is dettru€tion, and eternal de- 
privation of being. Bentley. 

Deprivation [in law} is when a cler- 
gyman, as a bithop}parfon, vicar, or 

to 


Prior. 
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prebend, is deprived, or depofed from 
his preferment, for any matter in fact 
or law. : Phillips. 
To DEPRIVE. v. a. [from de and privo, 
Latin.] 
1. To bereave one of a'thing : to take it 
away from him: with of. 

God hath deprived her of wifdom, neither hath 
he impacted to her underitanding. Job, xxxix. 17. 

He lamented the lols of an excellent fervant, and 
the horrid manner in which he had been defrierd 
of him. Clarendon. 

Now wretched Oedipus, depriw'd of fight, 

Led a long death in:everlafting night. Pope. 
2. To hinder; to debar from: Milton ufes 
it without of. 

From his face J thalPbe hid, depriv'd 
His bleffcd countenance. Miiton. 

The ghofts rejefted, are th' unhappy crew 
Depriv'd of fepulchres and fun’ral due. Dryden. 

3. To relcafe ; to free from. 
Moft happy he, 
Whofe leat delight fufficeth to deprive 
Remembrance cf all pains which him oppreft. Spen/. 
4. To put out of an office. 

A minitter, deprived for inconformity, faid, that 
if they deprived him, it fhould cot an hundred 
men’s lives. Bacin. 

DerTH. x. f [from deep, of diep, Dutch. ] 
1. Deepnefs; the meafure of any thing 
from the furface downwards. 

As for men, they had baildings in many places 
higher than the deprb of the water. Bacon. 

We have large and deep caves of feveral depths : 


the deepeft are funk fix hundred fathoms. Bacon. 
The left to that unhappy region tends, 
Which to the deptb of Tartarus defcends. Dryd. 


For tho’, in nature, deptb ana height 
Are equally held infinite ; 
In poetry the height we know, 
"Tis only infinite below. 
2. Deep place; not a fhoal. 
The falfe tides fkiny o'er ie cover'd land, 
And famen with diffembled deprls betray. Dryd. 
3. The abyfs; a gulph of infinite profun- 
dity. 
When he prepared the heavens I was there, 
when he fet a compals upon the face cf the depth. 
Prove vill. 27. 
4. The middle or height of a feafon. 
And inthe depth of winter, in the night, 
You plough the raging ‘eas to coafts unk: «vn. 
_ Dentam. 
The earl of Newcaftle, in the d:prb of winter, 
refcued the city of York from the rebels.’ Clurend. 
5. Abftrufenefs ; obfcurity. + 
There are greater depths and obfcurities in an 
elaborate and well-written piece of nonfenfe, than 
in the moft abftrufe tra&t of fchool divinity. 
Addifen’s Whig Examiner. 
Dertu of a Squadron or Battalion, 1s the 
number of men inthe file. Milit. Dif. 
To DEPTHEN. v. a. [diepexz, Dutch. ]} 
To deepen, or make deeper. Dia. 
To DEPUCELATE. V. a. [depuceler, Fr.) 
To deflour ; to bereave of virgiuity. 
Did. 
Depu‘tsion. n. f. (depulfio, Lat.} A beat- 
ing or thrulting away. 
Depu‘Lsory. adj. [trom depulfus, Lat.) 
Putting away ; averting. Di&. 
To DE’PURATE. v. a. [depurer, Fr. from 
depurgo, Lat.) To purify ; to cleanfe ; 
to free any thing from its impurities. 
Chemiltry enabling us to depurate bodies, and in 


Swift. 


fome meaiure to analize them, and take afunder 


their hetcrogeneous parts, in many chemical expe- 
riments we may, better than in others, know what 
manner ot bodies we employ. Boyle. 
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‘De’purareE. adj. [from the verb. } 


1. Cleanfed ; freed from dregs andimpv- 
rities. yi, Wa 
2. Pure ; not contaminated. 

Neither can any boatt a knowledce depurare from 
the defilement of a contrary, within this’ atmo- 
{phere of ni:ths Glanville. 

Derura tion. n. f. [depuratio, Lat.] 
t. The a& of feparating the pure from the 
unpure part of any thing. 

Brimftune is a mineral body, of fat and inflam- 
mable parts; and this is either ufed crude, and 
called fulphur vives or is of a fadder colour, and, 
after depuration, {uch as we have in magdeleons, or 
rolis of-a lighter yellow. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

What hath been hizherto difcourfed, inclines us 

“to look upon the ventilation and depuration of the 
blood as one of the principal and conftant ufes of 
re{piration. Boyle. 

2. The cleanfing of 2 wound from its 
matter. 

Jo Depu’re: v. a. [depurer, Fr.) 

1. To.cleanfe ; to free from impurities. 

2. To purge; to free trom fome noxious 
quality. > 

It. produced plants of fuch imperfeétion | and 
harmful quality, as the waters of the general flond 
could not fo wath out or depure, but chat the fame 
defeGtion hath had continuance in tke very gene- 
radon and nature of mankind. Raagh. 

Deputa‘rion. n. f. [ deputation, Fr. i 
1. The a&t of deputing, or fending away 
with a fpecial comamuilion. ; 
z. Vicegereacy; the pofleifion of any com- 
miffion given. 
Cut me off the heads 
Of all the fav’rites that the ab‘eat king 
In detutarien left behind. him here, 

When he was perfonal in the Irith war. Sbuke/p. 

He’ looks not ‘below the moon, but hath de- 
figned the regiment of fublunary aitairs into fub- 
lunary d:putations. Brown. 

The authority of confcience ftands founded upon 

, its vicegerency and deputation under God. — Souri. 


To DEPU’TE. v. a. [deputer, Fr.) To 

fend with a {pecial cominiinon ; to im- 

power one to tranfact initead of another. 
And Abfalom faid unto nim, See. thy matters 

are good and right, buttherc is no man deputed of 

the king to hear.” 2 Sam. 
And Linus thus, depured by the réf, 

The heroes welcome and their thanks expre[s'd. 
| Rojcommon. 
A bishop, by deputirg a pric or chaplain toad- 

minifter the facraments, may remove him. 

i Aylife's Parergone 

De’puty.a.f. [deputé, Fr. from deputatus, 

l; Lat.] 

1. A lieutenants a viceroy; one that is 
appointed by a fpecial commiffion to 
govern or aét inftead of another. 

He exercifeth dominion over them as the vice- 
gerent and deputy of Almighty God. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

He was vouched his immediate deputy upon earth, 

and viceroy of the creation, and lord lieutenant of 

the world. f i South. 

2. Any one that tranfacts buiinefs for an- 


other. 

Presbyters, abfent through infirmity from their 
churches, might be faid to preach by thofe deputies, 
who, imthcir Read, did but read homilies. » Hooker. 
' A man hath a body, and. that body is confined to 
a place’; but where friendthip is, all offices of life 
are, as it were, granted to him andhis deputy; for 
he may excrcife them by his friend. Bacon. 

3. [In law.} One that exercifes any office 
or other thing in another man’s right, 
whofe forfeiture or mifdemeanour fhall 

caule 


- -werten c 
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eaufe the officer or perfon for wham he 
acts to lofe his office. Phillips. 

Yo DEQua’NTITATF. v. a. [from de and 
quantitas, Lah] ‘io diminifh the quan- 
tity of. ™ 

Tiis we affirm of pure gold; for that which is 
current, and yaffeth in Ramp amongftus, by reafon 
of its allay, which is a preperticn of filver or 
copper mixed therewith, is actually dequantitated 
by fire, and poffibly by frequent extinction. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Der. Aterm ufed in the beginning of 

names of places. 

derived from deon, a wild beaft, unlefs 

the place ftands upon a river; for then 

it may rather be fetched from the Bri- 

tith dur, i. e. water. Gib/on’s Camden. 
To DERA CINATE.Y. a. [deraciner, Fr.} 
1. To pluck or tear up by the roots. 

Her fallow lees 

The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 

Doth root upon; while that the culter rufts 

That thould ceracincte fuch favazery. Shakefpeare. 
2. Toabolifh ; to deftroy ; to extirpate. 
To DERA'IGN. } v. a. [difrationare, or 
To DERA'IN. dirat.onare, Lat.] 
1. To prove; to juftify. 

When the parfon of any church is difturbed to 
demand tythes in the next parifhy by a writ of indi- 
cavity the patron fhail have a writ to demand the 
advowfsn of the tythes being in demand: and 
when itis dercigrec, then fhall the p'ea pafs in the 
court Chrift.an, as far torth as it is deraigned in the 
king's court. Blount. 


2. To diforder ; to turn out of courfe. 


D:&. 

ERA IGNMENT. : 

A Arita } n. f. [from deraign.] 

1. The act of deraigning cr proving. 

2. A difordering or turning out of courfe. 

3- A difcharge of profeilion; adeparture 
out of religion. 

In fome piaces the fubitantive deraignment is 
ufed in the very literal Gigniftcation withthe French 
difrayer, cr acfronger; that is, tuning out of 
courfe, difplacing, or fetting out of order; as, de- 
raigrment or departure out of religion, and deraign- 
ment or difcharge of their profefiion, which is fpo- 
ken of tiute religious men who fortook their orders 
and protefficns. Blount. 

Deray. n.f. [from derayer, Fr. to turn 
out of the right way. } 

1. Tumult; diforder; noife. 

2. Merriment; jollity ; {olemnity: not in 
ufe. Dougla/s. 

To Dere. v. a. (benan, Sax.] To hurt. 

Obfolete. Some think that in the ex- 

ample it means daring. 

So from immortal race he does proceed, 

That mortal hands may not withftand his might; 

Dred for his derring doe, and bloody deed ; 

For all in blood and fpoil is his delight. F. Queen. 
Derevicrion. w. f. (dereli@io, Lat.) 
1. The aét of forfaking or leaving ; aban- 

donment. 

z. The ftate of being forfaken. 

There is no other thing to be looked for, but 
the effects of God's ment juft difpleafurc, the with- 
drawing of grace, derglficn in this world, and in 
the world to come confufion. Hooter. 

DERELICTS. x. f. pl. [In law.] Goods 
wilfully thrown away, or relinquifhed, by 
the owner. ~ Dia. 
DERIDE. v. a. [derideo, Lat.] To 


augh at; to mock; to turn to ridicule ; 
oicorn. 


It is generally to be | 
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Before fuch prefence to offend with any the leat 
unfcemlinefs, we would be furely as loth as they 
who moit reprehend or deride what we do. Hooker. 

What fha!l be the portion of thofe who have 
derided God's word, and made a mock of every 
thing that is facred and retigious? Tillotfon. 

There fons, ye gods, who wchiflngitious pride 
Infult my darknefs, and my groans deride. Pope. 

Some, thet adore Newton tor his fluxions, deride 
him for his religion. Berkley. 

Derr Deg. 2. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. A mocker; a {coffer. 

Upon the wilful violation of oaths, execrable 

blafphemies, and like contempts offered by deriders 


of religion, fearful tokens of divine revenge have 
been known to follow. Hooker. 


qz- A droll; a buffoon. 


Derision. n. f. [derifio, Lat.) 
1. The act of deriding or laughing at. 
Are-we grieved with the fcorn and derifion of the 
profane? Thus was the bleffed Jefus defpifed and 
rejected of men. Rogers. 
Vanity is the natural weaknefs of an ambitious 
man, which expofes him to the fecret fcorn and 
derifion of thofe he converfes with. Addifon. 
2. Contempt; fcorn ; a laughing-ftock. 
I am in derifton daily ; every one mocketh me. 
Jer. ar. g. 
Thou makeft us a reproach to our neighbours, 
a {corm anda derifion to them that are round about 
us. Pfelm xliv. 13. 
Enfnar'd, affaulted, overcome; led bound, 
Thy foes derifzen; captive, poor, and blind, 
Into a dungeon thruft. Milton. 
Deri’sive. adj. [from deride.] Mocking; 
fcoffing. 
O'er all the dome they quaff, they feat ; 
Derifive taunts were fpread from gueft to gueft, 
And each in jovial mood his mate addrefs’d. Pope, 


Derrsory.adj. [deriforius, Lat.) Mock- 
ing; ridiculing. 

DERIVABLE. adj. [from derive.}] Attain- 
able by right of defcent or derivation. 

God has declared this the eternal rule and Rand- 
ard of all honour derivabile upon me, that thofe 
who honour him fall be honoured by him. South. 

Derivation. n. f. [derivatio, Lat J 
t. A draining of water; a turning of its 
courfe. 

When the water began to fwell, it would every 
way difcharge itfelf by any defcents or declivities 
of the ground; and these iffues and derivations 
being once made, and fupplied with new waters 
pufhing them forwards, would continue their courfe 
till they arrived at the fea, juft as other rivers do. 

Burnet. 
- [In grammar.] The tracing of a word 
from its original. 

Your lordiñip here feems to diflike my taking 
notice that the derrvaticn of the word Subttance 
favours the idea we have of it; and your lordthip 
tells me, that very little weight is to be laid on it, 
on a bare grammatical etymology. Locke. 
3. The tranfmiifion of any thing from its 

fource. 

Astouching traditional communication, and tra- 
dition of thofe truths tiat I call connatural and 
engraven, I do not doubt but many of thofe truths 
have had the help of that derivation. 

Hale's Origin of Mankird. 

4. [In medicine.} The drawing of a hu- 

mcur from one part of the body to an- 
other. 

Derivation differs from revulfion only in the mea- 
fure of the diftance, and the force of the medicines 
ufed: if we draw it to fome very remete, or, it 
may be, contrary part, we call that revulfion; if 
only to fome neighbouring place, and by gentle 
means, we call it derivation. _  Wijeran. 

5- The thing decuced ‘or derived: not 
- ufed, 


N 
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Mott of them are the genuine derivatiogs of the 

hypothefis they claim to. Glanville. 

Derivative. adj. [derivativus, Lat.) 
Derived or taken from another. 

As it is a derivative perfection, fo it is a diftin® 

kind of perfe€tion from that which is in God. 

Hale. 

DERIVATIVE. n./. [from the adjeétive.] 

the thing or word derived or taken 

from another. 

For honour, 

"Tis a derivative from me to mine, 

And only that I fand for. Shake/peares 

The word Honeftus originally and ftri@tly Ggni- 
fics no more than creditable, and is but a deriva- 
tive from Honor, which fignifies credit or honour. 

South. 

DerivaTivery.adv. [from derivative.] 
In a derivative manner. 

To DERI'VE. v. a. [deriver, Fr. from de- 
rivo, Lat.] 

1. Toturn the courfe of water from its 
channel. 

„= Company leffens the thame of vic: by tharingdt, 
and abates the torrent of a common odium by de- 
riving it into many channels. South. 

2. To deduce; as from a root, from a 
caufe, from a principle. 

They endeavour to derivethe varieties of colours 
from the various proportion cf the dire¢t progrefs 
or motion of thefe globules to their circumvolutions 
or motion about their own centre. Boyle. 

Men derive their ideas of duration from thoir 
refieCtion on the train of ideas they obferve to fuc- 
ceed onc another in their own underftardings. Leckcs 

From thefe two caufes of the laxity and rigidity 
of the fibres, the methodifts, an ancient fet of phy - 
ficians, derived all difeates of human bedies with a 
great deal of reafon; for the fluids derive their qua- 
lities from the folids. Lf rbuthnet. 

3. To communicate to another, as from 

the origin and fource. 

Chrift having Adam's nature as we have, but 
incorrupt, deriveth not nature, but incorruption, 
and that immediately from his own perfon, unto all 
that belong unto him. Hocker. 

4. To receive by tran{miffion. 

This property feems rather to have been derived 
from the pretorian foldiers. Decay of Picry. 

The cenfers of thefe wretches, who, I am fure, 
could derive no fanétity to them from their owa 
perfons; yet upon this account, that they had becn 
confecrated by the offering incenfein them, were, 
by God's fpecial command, fequeftered from all 
common ufe. South. 

5. To communicate to by defcent of blood. 

Befides the readinefs of parts, an excellent dif- 
pofition of mind is derived to your lordthip from 
the parents of two generations, to whom I have 
the honour to be known. Felten. 

6. To fpread; to diffufe gradually from 
one place to another. 

The reams of the publick juftice were derived 
into every part of the kingdom. Davies. 

7. (In grammar.] To trace a word from 
its origin. 

To DERIVE, v.7. 


1. To come from ; to owe its origin to. 
He that refifts the power of Ptolemy, 
Refitts the pow’r of heav'n ; for pow’r from heav’n 
Derives, and monarchs rule by gods appointed. 


Priore 
2. To defcend from. 
Tam, my lord, as well deriv’'d as he, 
As well poffeft. Skake/peare. 


Deri'ver.x. /. [from derive.] One that 
draws or fetches, as from the fource or 
principle. 

Such 2 one makes aman not only a partakero 
ot! er men’s fins, but alfo. a deriver of the whol: 
intire guilt of them to himfelf, South 

Dean 
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Dean. auj. (oeann, Saxon.) 

1. Sad; folitary. 

2. Barbarous; cruel. Obfolcte. 

DerNiE’R adj. Laft. It is a mere French 
word, and ufed only in the following 
prafe. 

In the Imperial Chamber, the term for the pro- 
fecution of an appeal is not citcumferibed by the 

u term of one or two years, as the law elfewhere 
requires in the empire ; this being the dernier refort 

_and fupreme court of judicature. Ayliffe. 

Jo De’roGATE. v. a. [derogo, Lat. ] 

t. To do an a& fo far contrary to a law or 
cuftom, as to diminifh its former extent: 
diftinguithed from abrogate. 

By feveral contrary cuftoms and ftiles ufed here, 
many of thofe civil and canon laws are controuled 
and derugased. Hale. 

2. To leffen the worth of any perfon or 
thing; to vilify. 

To De’ ROGATE. V. 2. 

1. To detraét; to leffen reputation: with 

rom. 

We thould be injurious to virtue itfelf, if we did 
derogate from them whom their indu&ry hath made 
great. Hooker. 

z. Yo degenerate; to act beneath one’s 
rank, or place, or birth. 

Is there no derogation in `t ? 

—You cannot derogate, my lord. Sbakefpeare. 
De’rocare. adj. [from the verb.] De- 
« graded ; damaged ; leffened in value. 

Into her womb convey fterility ; 

Dry up in her the organs of increafe, 

And from her derogate body never {pring 

A babe to honour her!  Shake/peare's King Lear. 
Deroca’tion. n. f. [derogatio, Latin.] 

1. The a&t of weakening or reftraining a 
former law or contra&. 

It was indeed but a wooing ambaffaze, with good 
sefpects, to entertain the king in good: aftection ; 
but nothing was done or handled to the derogation 
of the king's late treaty with the Italians. Bacon. 

Thar which enjoins the deed is certainly God's 
law; and it is alfo certain, that the fcripture, 
which allows .of the will, is neither the derozatim 
nor relaxation of that law. Sourb. 

2. A defamation; detraction; the act of 
leffening or taking away the honour of 
any perfon or thing. Sometimes with 
so, properly with from. 

Which, though never fo neceffary, they could 
not ealily now admit, without fome fear of dero- 


gution from their credit; and therefore that which | 7) DESCE/ND. v. n. 


once they had done, they became for ever after re- 
folute to maintain. Hooker. 
So furely he is a very brave man, ncither is that 
any thiag which I fpeak ro his derogation; for in 
that I faid he is a mingled people, it is no difpraife. 
Spenfer on Ireland. 

The wifeft princes need not think it any dimi- 
nution to their greatncfs, or derogation to their fuf- 
ficiency, to rely upon counfcl. Bacon. 
I fay not this in derogation to Virgil, neither do 

I eontradi€t any thing which 1 have formerly faid 
in his juft praifee Dryden. 
None of thefe patriots will think it a derogation 
frem their merit to have it faid, that they received 
many lights and advantages from their intimacy 
with my lord Somer:. Addifens 
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Dero’caToriness. n. f. (from. deroga- 


tory.| The atof derogating. Dia. 


Dero’carory. adj. [derogatorius, Lat.] 


Detraétious ; that leffens the honour of ; 
difhonourable. 

They live «and die in their abfurdities, paffing 
their days in perverted apprehentions and concep- 
tions of the world, derogatcry unto God, and the 
wifdom of the creation. Brown. 

Thefe deputed beings are derogatory from the 
wifdom and power of the Author of Nature, who 
doubtlefs can govern this machine he could create, 


by more direét and eafy mcthods than employing $ 


thefe fubfervient divinities. beyne. 


De'rvis. n. f. (dervis, French.) A Turk- 


ith priet, or monk. 
Even there, where Chrift vouchfaf'd to teach, 
Their dervifes darean impoftor preach. Sandys. 
The dervis at firft made fome fcruple of violat- 
ing his promife to the dying brachman; but told 
him, at laft, that he could conceal nothing from fo 
excellent a prince. Spefator. 


DE’SCANT. 2. f. [difcanto, Italian. T 
1. A fong or tune compofed in parts. 


Nay, now you are too flat, 
And mar the concord with too harth a decant. 
Skakefpeare. 
The wakeful nightingale 


All night long her amorous defcant funge Milton. 


2. A difcourfe; a difputation ; a difquifi- 


tion branched out into feveral divifions 
ór heads. It is commonly ufed as a 


word of cenfure or contempt. 

Look you get a prayer-book in your hand, 
And ftand between two churchmen, good my lord ; 
For on that ground I'll build a holy defiante Shak. 

Kindnefs would fupplant our unkind reportings, 
and fevere defcants upon our trethren. 

Government of the Tongue. 


To De’scant. v. n. [from the noun. | 
1. To fing in parts. 
2. To difcourfe at large ; to make fpeeches : 


in a fenfe of cenfure or contempt. 
Why I, in this weak piping time of peace, 
Have no delight to pafs away the time, 
Unlefs to {py my fhadow in the fun, 
And defcant on mine own deformity. 
Sbakefpeare’s Richard II. 
Com'ft thou for this, vain boafter, to {urvey me, 
To defcant on my ftrength, and give thy verdict ? 
Milton. 
A virtuous man fhould be pleafed to find people 
defcanting upon his actions, becaufe, when they are 
thoroughly canvaffed and examined, they turn to 
his honour. Addijon. 


([defcendo, Latin. } 


1. To go downwards; to come from a 
higher place to a lower; to fall ; to fink. |, 


The rain defcended, and the floods came, and 
the winds blew, and beat upon that houfe; and it 
fell not, for it was founded upon a rock. 

Marthew, vil. 25. 

The brook that defcendcd out of the mount. 

Deuteronomy, ix. 23. 

He cleft his head with one defcending blow. 

Dryden. 
Foul with ftains 
Of gufhing torrents and defcending rains. Addifon. 

O goddefs! who, defcending from the fkies, 

Vouchfaf ‘d thy prefence to my wond'ring eyes. 
Pope, 


DeroGative. aaj. [deropativus, Latin.}| 2. To come down, in a popular fenfe, im- 


Derogating ; leifening the honour of: 

not in ufe. 
That fpirits are corporeal, feems to mea conccit 

acrogative ts him{clf, and fuch as he fhould rather 


plying only an arrival at one place from 
another. . 
He thall defcend into battle, and perifh. 

1 Samuel, xxvi. 10. 


labour tù overthrow; yet thereby he eftabliiheth | 3. To come fuddenly or violently ; to fall 


' the doétrine of luRracions, amulets, and charms. 
Brewn's Vulgar -Errcars. 
é ’ 
DERO GATORILY. adv. [from dercga- 


tory.) Ina detracting manner, Dif. 


upon as from an eminence. 
For the pious fire preferve the fon; 
His wifh’d return with happy pow'r befriend, 


And on the ee let thy wrath dejcend, , Pope. 
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4. To go down: in a figurative fenfe. 


He, with honet meditations fed, 


Into himlelf defcended. Milto. 


5. To make an invafion. 


The goddefs gives th’ alarm; and foon is known 
The Grecian fleet defcending on the town. Drydrr. 
_ _ A foreign fon upon the fhore defcerds, 
Whiofe martial fame from pole to pole extends. 
Dryden. 


6. To proceed as from an original ; to be 


derived from. 
Defpair defcends from a mean original; the off- 
{pring of feas, lazinefs, and impatience. 
Collier againft Defpair. 
Will. is younger brother to a baronet, and de- 
fcended of the ancient family of the Wimbles. Add. 


7. To fall in order of inheritance to a fuc- 


ceffor. 

e Should- we allow that all the property, all the 
eftate, of the father ought to defcend to the eldeft 
fon ; yet the father’s natural dominion, the patet- 
nal power, cannot défcend unte him by inheritance. 

Locke. 

The inheritance of both rule over men, and pro- 
perty in things, fprung from the fame original, and 
were to defcend by the fame rules. Locke., 
Our author provides for the defcending and con- 
veyance down of Adam’s monarchical power to pof- 
terity, by the inheritance of his heir, fucceeding to 
his father's authority. Locke. 


8. To extend a difcourfe from general to 


particular confiderations. 

Congregations difcerned the fmall accord that 
was among themfelves, when they de/cended to par- 
ticulars. Decay of Piery. 


To DESCEND. v. a. To walk dowrtward 


upon any place. 
He ended, and they both defcend the hill ; 
Defcended Adam to the bow’'r, where Eve 
Lay fleeping. Milton. 
In all our journey through the Alps, as well when 
we climbed as when we defcerded them, we had 
ftilla river running along with the road. Addijon. 
In the midft of this plain ftands a high hill, fo 
very fteep, that there would be no mounting or de- 
feending it, were not it made upof aloofe crumbled 
earth. Addifon. 


DESCENDANT. 2./. [ defcendant, French; 


defcendens, Latin.) The offspring of an 
anceftor ; he that is in the line of gene- 
ration, at whatever diftance. 
The defcexdants of Neptune were. planted there. 
Bacon. 
O, true defceedant of a patriot line, 
Vouchfate this picture of thy foul to fee. Dryden. 
He revealed his own will, and their duty, in a 
more ample manner than it had been declared to 
any of my defcendants before them. Atterbury. 


Desce’ NDENT. adj. [defcendens, Latin. ] 


It feems to beeftablifhed, that the fub- 
ftantive fhould derive the termination 
from the French, and the adjective from 
the Latin.] 


1. Falling; finking ; coming down; de- 


{cending. 

There is a regrefs of the fapin plants from above 
downwards; and this defcendent juice is that which 
principally nourifhes both fruit and plant. 

Ray on the Creation. 


2. Proceeding from another, as an original 


or anceitor. 
More than mortal grace 
Speaks thee defccndent of ethereal race. Pope. 


DEsCE'NDIBLE. adj. [from defcend.}) ' 
t. Such as may be defcended ; fuch as may 


admit of a paflage downwards. 


2. Tranfmiflible by inheritance. 


According to the cuftoms of other countries, 
thofe honorary fees and infcudations were defcendi- 
ble to the elde, and not to all the males. 

Hale's Common Law of England. 
DESCE NSION. 
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Desce’nsion. n.f. [defcenfo, Latin.) _ 
1. The ad of going downwards, falling, or 
finking ; defcent. i 
2. Adeclenfion ; a degradation. 
From a goditu a bull! a heavy defcenfion : 
It was Jove'’s cafe. From a prince to a 'pren- 
tice! a low transformation: that fhall be mine. 
Stakefpeare. 


3. [In aftronomy.] Right defcenfion is the 
arch of the equator, which defcends with 
the fign or fitar below the horizon of a 


direct {phere. 
Oblique defcenfion is the arch of the equator, 


which defcends with the fign below the horizon of 


an oblique fphere. Ozanam. 

DesceE'NsionaL.. adj. [from defcenfion. | 
Relating to defcent. 

DescE'NT. mf. [ defcenfus, Latin; de- 
feente, French.) 

1. The act of paling from a higher to a 


lower place. 

Why do fragments, from a mountain rent, 

Tend to the earth with fuch a fwift defcent ? 
Blackmcre. 
2. Progrefs downwards. 

Obferving fuch gradual and gentle d:fcents down- 
wards, in thofe parts of the creation that are be- 
neath men, the rule of analogy may make it pro- 
bable, that it is fo alfo in things above. Locke. 

3. Qbliquity ; inclination. 

The heads and fources of rivers flow upon a de- 
feent, or an inclining plane, without which they 
could not flow at all. Wordw. Nar. Hif. 

4. Loweft place. 

From the extremeft upward of tby head 

To the defcent and duf below thy feet. Shake/peare. 
5. Fall from a higher ftate ; degradation. 

O foul defcent, that 1, who erft contended 
With gods to fit the higheft, am now conftrain'd 
Into a beaft, and mix with beftial flime 
This eflence to incarnate and imbrute. Milesn. 

6. Invafion ; holtile entrance into a king- 


dom : in allufion to the height of fhips. 
At the firit defcent on fhore, he was not immur- 
ed with a wooden veiJel, but he did countenance 
the landing in his long-boat. Wotton. 
The duke was general himfelf, and made that 
unfortunate defcent upon the Ife of R hec, which was 
attended with a miferable retreat, in which the 
flower of the army was loft. Clarendon. 
Arile, true judges, in your own defence, 
Controul thofe foplirgs, and declare for fenfe ; 
For, thould the fools prevail, they ftop not there, 
But make their next defcent upon the fair. Dryden. 
7. Tranfmiffion of any thing by fucceffion 
and inheritance. 
if the agreement and confent of men firft gave a 
fceptre into any one's hand, that alfo muft dire@ 
its defcent and conveyance. Locke. 
8. The ftate of proceeding from an origi- 


nal or progenitor. 

All of them, even without fuch a particular 
claim, had great reafon to giory in their common 
defcort from Abraham, Ifaac, and Jacob, to whom 
the promife of the blefled feed was feverally made. 

€ Atterbury. 
g. Birth; extraction ; procefs of lineage. 
I give my voice on Richard's fide, 
To bar my mafter’s heirs in true defcens ! 
God knows, I will not do it. Shakefpeare. 

Turnus, for high defcent and graceful mien, 

Was firft, and favour'd by the Latian queen. 
ye ae thos 
10. Offspring ; inheritors; thofe pro- 
ceeding in the line of generation. 
The care of our defcent perplexes us moft, 


Which muft be born to certain woe. Milton. 
From him 
His whole defrent, who thus fhall Canaan win. 


Milton. 


4. To define in a lax manner by the pro- 
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11, A fingle ftep in the {cale of genealo- 
gy ; a generation. 
No man living is a thoufand defcents removed 
from Adam himielf.. Hocker. 
‘Then all the fons of thefe five brethren reign'd, 
By duc fuccefs, and all their nephews late, 
Even thrice eleven defcents the crown retain'd, 
Till aged Heli by due heritage it gain'd. F. Queen. 
12. A rank in the {cale of fubordination. 
How have I then with whom to hold converfe, 
Save with the creatures which 1 made, and thofe 
To me interior ; infinite dej/cents 
Beneath what other creatures are to thee? Milton. 
To DESCRIBE. v.a. [defcribo, Latin. ] 
1. To delineate; to mark out; to tracc: 
as a torch waved about the head de/cribes 
a circle. 
2. To mark out any thing by the mention 


of its properties. 

I pray thee, overname them ; and as thou nam'ft 
them, | will defcribe them; and aceording to my 
defcription, level at my afteétion. Shake/peare. 

He that writes well in verte will often fend his 
thoughts in fearch, through all the treafure of 
words that exprefs any one idea in the fame lan- 
guage, that fo he may comport with the meafures 
of the rhyme, or with his own moft beautiful and 
vivid fentiments of the thing he de/cribes. Warts. 

3. To diltribute into proper heads or di- 
vifions. 

Men pafied through the land, and defcribed it by 
cities into feven parts in a book. Jof. xviii. 9. 


mifcuous mention of qualities general 
and peculiar. See DESCRIPTION. 

Desdri'Ber. n. f. [from defcribe.] He 
that defcribes. 


From a plantation and colony, an ifland near 
Spain was by the Greek defcribers named Erythra. 
Brown. 
Descrier. n. /. [from the verb.] A 
difcoverer; a detecter. 
The glad defcrier fhali not mifs 
To tafte the neétar of a kifs. Crafhaw. 


Description. n. f. [defcriptio, Latin.] 

1. ‘The act of delineating or exprefling’any 
perfon or thing by perceptible proper- 
ties. 

2. The fentence or paffage in which any 
thing is defcribed. 


A poet. muit refufe all tedioug and unneceffary f 


defcripticns : a robe which is too heavy, is lefs an 
ornament than a burthen. Dryden. 

Sometimes, mifguided by the tuneful throng, 

I look for itreams immortaliz’d in fong, 

That loft in Glence and oblivion lie, 

Dumb are their fountains, and their channels dry, 

That run for ever by the mufe's fkill, 

And in the fmooth defcription murmur ftill. Addif. 
3. A lax definition. 

The fort of definition, which is made up of a 
mere collection of the moft remarkable parts or 
properties, is called an imperfcet definition, or a 
defcrigtion ; whereas the definition is called pertedt, 
when it is compofed of the effential difference, 
added to general nature or genus. Watts. 

4. The qualities expreffed in a defcription., 

I'll pay &x thoufand, and deface the bond, 
Before a triend of this defcription 
Shall lofe’a hair. Shakedp. Merchart of Venice. 

To DESCRY’. v. a. [defcrier, French. ] 
1. To give notice of any thing fuddenly 
difcovered: as, the fcout deferied the 
enemy, or gave notice of their approach. 
This fenfe is now obfolete, but gave 

occafion to thofe which are now in ufe. 

2. To {py out; to examine at a diftance. 

And the houfe of Jofeph fent to defcry Bethel. 
Sudges, i. 23- 
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Edmund, I think, is gone to defcry 
The ftrength o° th’ enemy. Shakefpeares 

Our merchants, to their great charges, fet forth 

fleets to defcry the feas. Abbot. 
3. To detect ; to find out any thing con- 
cealed. 

Of the king they gota fight after dinner in a 
gallery, and of the queen mother at her own table ; 
in neither place decried, no, not by Cadinet, who 
had been lately ambaffador in England.  Wticn. 

4. To difcover ; to perceive by the eye ; 
to fec any thing diftant or obfcure. 

Thus dight, into the court he took his way 3 
Both through the guard, which never him delcried, 
And through the watchmen, who him never fpied. 

Hubbard's Tale. 

The fpirit of deep prophecy fhe hath ; 

What’s paft and what `s to come the can defery. 
Shakeiprares 

That planet would, unto our eyes, deferying only 
that part whereon the light fails, appear to be 
horned, as the moon feems. Raleigh. 

And now their way to earth they had de/cricc, 
To Paradife firft tending. Miltone 

Although the motion of light be not défcried, ne 
argument can be made from thence to prove that 
light is not a body. Digiy. 

A tow'r fo high, it feem`d to reach-the fky, 
Stood on the roof, from whence we could decry 
All Ilium. Deniam. 

Once more at leaft lookback; faid 1; 

Thyfelf in that large glafs defery. Prior. 

Descry’. a. f [from the verb.] Difco- 
very ; thing diicovered. 

How near ’s the other army? 

. Near, and on fpeedy foot, the main defcry- 
Stands in the hourly thought. Shakelpeare. 

To DE’SECRATE. vw. a..[defacro, Lat. ] 
To divert from the purpofe-to which. 
any thing is confecrated. 

The founders of monatteries imprecated evil on 


thofe who should defecratetheir donations. 
Salmon’s Survey. - 


DESECRATION. m, f. [from defecrate. ] 
The abolition of confecration. 
DESERT. n. f. [defertum, Latin.] A wil- 
dernefs ; folitude ; wafte. country; un- 
inhabited place. 
Bc alive again, » 
And dare me to the defert with thy fworde- 
If trembling Linhibir, then proteft me 
The baby of a girl. Shakefpearte - 

He, looking round omevery fide, beheld 

A pathlefs defert, dufk with horrid hades. Milton. 
Da’sert. adj. [defertus, Latin.} Wild ; 
wafte ; folmary ; uninhabited ;. uncul- 
tivated; untilled. 
I have words - 
That would be howl'd out in the deferr-air, » 
Where hearing thould not catch them. Skakgp. 

He found him in a defert land, and in the waite 
howling wilderncfs. Deuteronomy, xX%iie 10% 

The promifes and bargains between two men in 
a defert ifland are binding to them, though they are 
pertedtly in a ftate of nature, in reference tu one 
another. : Locke. 

To DESE’RT. v. a. [doeferter, French ; 
defero, Latin. | 

1. To forlake; to fall away- from; to 
leave meanly or treacheroufly ; to aban- 
don. 

I do not remember one man, who heartily: with- 
ed the paffing of that’ bill, that-ever deferted them 
till the kingdom wasin a flame. Dryden. 

z. Toleave; to quit. 

What is it that holds and keeps the orbs imfixed 
ftations and intervals, againit an inceflant and in- 
herent tendency to defert them ? Birtley. 

3. To quit the army, or regiment, in which 
one is enlifted. 
Desert. 
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DeEsE'R'r. n. f. [properly defert» the word 
is originally French.] ‘Lhe laft courfe ; 
the fruit or {weatmeats with which a 
teaft is concluded. See DESSERT. 

Dese’nt. z. S. [from deferve.] 

1. Qualities or conduct confidered with 
relpect to rewards or punifhments; de- 
gree of merit or demerit. 

Being of neceflity a thing common, itis, through 
the manifold perfuafions, difpofitionsy and occa- 
fions of men, with equal deert both of praife and 


difpraife, fhunned by fome, by others detired. 
Hecker. 
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Yet well, if here would end 
The milery: I defere’d ir, and would bear 
My own defervings. Miltor. 

A mother cannot give him desth: though he 
Deferwes it, he deferves it not from me. Dryder. 

Since my Orazia’s death I have not*feen 
A beauty fo defervirg to be queen. ' Dryden. 

To Dese’rve. v. n. To be worthy of 
reward, 

According to the rule of natural juftice, one man 
may merit and deferve of another. South. 

Courts are the places where bet manners flourihh, 
Where the deferwirg ought to rife. Otway. 

He hal been a perfon of great defervings from 
the republick, was an admirable fpeaker, and very 
popular. Swift. 

Dese’ rveniy.adv. [from deferve.],Wor- 
thily ; according to .defert, whether of 
good or evil. 

For him I was not fent, nor yct to free 
That people viétor once, now vile and bafe, 
Defervediy mace vaffal. Milton. 

A man defe: vedly cuts himielf off from the af- 
feStions of that community which he endeavours 
to fubvert. Add fon. 

Dese’rver. n. f. [from deferve.] Aman 
who merits rewards. It is ufed, I think, 
only in a good fenfe. 

Their love is never link’d to the deferver, 

Till his deferts are pafs’d. Shakefpeare. 

Heavy, with fome high minds, is an overweight 
of obligation ; or otherwife great deferwers do, per- 
chance, grew intolerable prefumers. Witton. 

Emulation will never. be wanting amongft poets, 
when particular rewards and prizcs are propoftd to 
the bef defervers. Dryden. 

Desi’ccanTs. n.f [from deficcate.] Ap- 
plications that dry up the How of fores ; 
driers. 

‘his, in the beginning, may be prevented hy 
deficcants, and wafted. Wifeman. 

To DE’SICCATE. v. a. [defieco, Latin. ] 
1. To dry up; te exhauft of moifture. 

In bodies deficcated by heat or age, when the na- 
tive fpirit goeth forth, and the moifture with it, 
the air with time getteth into the pores. Bacon. 

Seminal ferments were elevated from the fea, or 
fome deficcated places thereof, by the heat of the 
fun. Hale. 

2. To exhale moifture. 

Where there is moifture enough, or fupertluous, 
there wine helpeth to digeft and deficcate the moif- 
turce a Bacon's Natural Hiftcry. 

Desicca’rion. n. f. [from defecate. ] 
The ac of making dry ; the ftate of be- 
ing dried. ` , 

Ir the fpirits ifue out of the body, there fol- 

loweth deficcation, induration, and confumption. 
* Bacon. 
Desr’ccative. adj. [from defccate. } 
That which has the power of drying. 
ToDesi’DERATE. V. a., [defidezo, Latin. ] 
To want; to mifs; todefire in abfence. 
A word fcarcely ufed. 

Eclipfes are of wonderful affiftance toward the 
folution of this fo delirable and fo much defiderated 
problem. ; Cheyne. 


DESIDERATUM, [Latin.] Somewhat 
which enquiry has not yet, been able to 
fettle or difcover ; as, the longitude is 
the defideratum.of navigation, ‘The tri- 
fection of an) angle, and the quadrature 
ef.a circle, axe the defiderata.of geo- 
metry. 

Desi’ pose. adj. [defidiofus, Lat.) Idle s 
lazv ; heavy. Dif. 

To DESIGN. v. a. [defigno, Latin; def- 
finer, French. | 

1. To purpofe ; to intend any thing. 


The bafe o° th’ mount 
Is-rank'd with all) deferts, all kind of natures, 
‘That labour on the bofom of this {phere 3 
‘Jo propagate their ftatcs. Shak-/peare. 
Ufe every man after his dejert, and who fhall 
*fcape whipping ? i Sbakefpeare. 
2. Proportional merit; claim to reward. 
All defert imports an cquality between the good 
conferred, and the good deferved, or made duc. 
South. 
3. Excellence; right to reward ; virtue. 
' More to move you, 


Take my deferts to his, and join them both. Shak. 


Dese’rter. 2. f. [from defert.] 
1. He that has forfaken his caufe or his 


poft: commonly in an ill fenfe. 

The members of both houfes, who at firft with- 
drew, “were counted deferters, and outed of their 
places in parliament. King Cbarles. 

Streight to their ‘ancient cells, recall’d from air, 
The reconcit’d deferters will repair. Dryden. 

Hofs of deferters, who your honour fold, 
And*bafely broke your faith for bribes of gold. 

Dryden. 
2. He that leaves the army in which he is 
enlifted. 

They are the fame. deferters, whether they fay 
in ourown camp, or run over to the enemy's. 

Decay of Piety. 

A deferter, who came out of the citadel, lays the 
garrifon is brought to the utmoft neceffity. 

Tatler, N° 59. 
3. He that forfakes another; an abandoner. 

The fair fex, if they had the deferter in. their 
powcr, would certainly have fhewn him more mercy 
than the Bacchanals did Orpheus. Dryden. 

Thou, falfe guardian of a charge too good, 
Thou mean deferter ot thy brother's blood. Pope. 

Dese’rtion. a.f. [from defrt.] 
1. The a& of forfaking or abandoning a 
caufe or poft. 

Every compliance that we we perfuaded to by 
one, is.a contradiétion to the commands of the 
other; and our adherence to onc, will neceffarily 
involve us in a dcjerticn of the other. Rogers. 

2. [In theology.} Spiritual defpondency ; 
a fenfe of the dereliction of God; an 
opinion that grace 1s withdrawn. 

Chet} hears and fympathizes with the fpritual 
agonies of a foul under dejertion, or the preflures of 
fome ftinging affliction. South. 


Dese’atiess. adj. [from defert.] With- 
out merit; without claim to favour or 


reward. 
She faid the lov'd, 
Lov'd me defertle/s; who with hime confeft, 
Another, flame had feiz'd upon my breaft.  “Dryd 
To DESERVE. va. [defervir, French.] 
To be worthy of either:good or ill. 
T oie (oes honoured, as*hivingipower to work 
or ceafe, as men déferced of them. Hooker. 
Some of us love you well; and even thofe fome 
Envy your great deferwings,and good name. SLet. 
Allsfriends thall tafe 
The wages of their virtue, and all foes 
Thecup of their defe-wings. Sb ite/pcare 
Whit he deferucs of you and me] know. Stat. 
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2. To form or order with a particular pur. 


pole: with for. 

The aéts of religious worfhip were purpofely dc- 
frencd for the acknowledgment of a Being, whom 
the mof excellent creatures are bound to adore as 
well as we. _ Srilling fleets 

You are not for obfeurity defign'd, i 
But, like the fun, muft cheer all human kind. 

Dryden. 


3. To devote intentionally : with 72. 


One of thote places was defigned by the old man 
to his fon. Clarcndcn. 
He was born to the inheritance of a fplendid for- 
tune ; he was defigned to the ftudy of the law. Dryd. 


4. To plan; to project; to form in idea. 


We are to obferve whether the picture or out- 
lines be well drawn, or as more clegant artizans 
term it, well defigned ; then, whether it be weil co- 
loured; which be the two general heads. | Weiter. 

Thus whilethey {peed their pace, the prince defigns 
The new elected (cat, and draws the lines. Diyadin. 


5- To mark out by particular tokens : lit- 


tle ufed. 

‘Tis not enough to make a man a fubjed, to 
convince him that there is regal power in the 
world ; but there muft be ways of dejigning and 
knowing the perfon to whom this regal power of 
right belongs. Lecke, 


Desr'GN. n. f- [from the verb.] 


1. An intention ; a purpofe. 
2. A fcheme ; a plan of action. 

Is he a prudent many as to his temporal efate, 
that lays defigns only for a day, without any pro- 
fpeét.to the remaining part of his lite?» 1 Tiilerfir. 

3. A fcheme formed ta the detriment: of 
another. 

A fedate fettled defen upon another man’s life, 
put him ina ftate of war with him againft whom 
he has declared fuch an intention. Locke. 


4. The idea which an artiit endeavours to 


execute or exprefs. 
I doubt not but in the defigns of feveral Greek 
medals one may often {ee the hand ef an Apelles or 


Protogenes. Addifon. 
Thy hand ftrikes out fome new defiga, 
Where life awakes and dawns at every line. Pepe. 


Desi“GNaBLE.« adj. [ defigno, Latin. ] 


Diftinguifhable ; capable to be particu- 
larly marked out. 
The power of all natural agents is limited: the 
mover muft be confined to obferve thefe propor- 
_ tions, and cannot pafs over all thefe infinite defign- 
able degrees in an inftant. Digty. 
Desiena Tion. n. f. [defignatio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of pointing or marking out by 
fome particular token. 

This isa plain defipruticn of the duke of Marl- 
borough: one kind of ftul¥ ufed to fatten land is 
called marle, and every body knows that borough 
is a name for a town. Swift. 

2. Appointment; direction. 

William the Conqucror forbore to ufe that claim 
in the beginning, but mixed it with a titulary pre- 
tence, grounded upon the will and defignation of 
Edward the Confefor. Bacon. 

3. Import ; intention. 

Finite and infinite teem to be looked upon byt’ e 
mind as the modes of quantity, and to be attri- 
buted primarily in their firtt defignution only to thofe 
things which haye parts, and are capable of in- 

_¢ereafe or diminution. Leck. 
Des\’onen.y.ady. [from defen.) Pur- 
)pofely ; intentionally ; by defign or pur- 


* tpofe ; not ignorantly ;° not inadvertent- 


ly’; not fortuitoufly. 

Ufes made things; that is to fay, fome things 
were made defigredly, and on purpofe, for fuch an 
ufe as they ferve to. Ruy on the Creation. 

The next thing is fometimes defignedly to put 
children in pain; but care muft be taken that this 
be done when the child is in good humour. Locke. 
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-Desr’crer. x. f. [from defign.] 

t. One that designs, intends, or purpofes ; 
a purpofer. 

2. A plotter ; a Sontriver ; one that lays 
{chemes. 

It has therefore always been both the rule and 
practice for fuch defigners to fuborn the publick in- 
tcreft, to countenance and cover their private. 

. F Decay of Piety. 
z. One that forms the idea of any thing in 
“< painting or fculpture. 

There is a great affinity between defigning and 
poetry ; for the Latin poets, and the defigners of the 
Roman medals, lived very near one another, and 
were bred up to the fame rclith for wit and fancy. 

Addifon. 
DesiGnincG. participial adj. [from de- 
fign.| Infidious ; treacherous ; deceit- 


ful ; fraudulently artful. 
*T would fhew me poor, indebted, and compell’d, 
Defigning, mercenary ; and I know 
You would not with to think I could be bought. 
Southern. 


Dest’cnvess. adj. [from defign.] With- 
Outintention ; without defign; unknow- 


ing ; inadvertent. 

Desicnuiessry. adv. [from defgnle/s.] 
Withovt intention; ignorantly; inad- 
vertently. 

In this great concert of his whole creation, the 
defigrlifsly confpiring voices are as differing as the 
conditions of the refpe€tive fingers. Boyle. 

Desi’crment. x. f. [from defign.] 

1. A purpofe and intent. 

The fanétity of the Chriftian retigion exclades 
fraud and falfehood fromthe defignments and aims 
of iis fir promulgators. Decay of Piety. 

"Tis a greater credit to know the ways of capti- 
vating nature, and makingvher fubferve our pur- 
pofes and defignments, than to have Icarned:all the 
itrigues.of policy. Glanville. 

2. A {cheme of hofility. | 

News, lords! our wars are done: 
The de(perate tempeft hath fo bang’d the Turks, 
That their defgement halts. Shakefpearc. 

She reccived advice both of the king's defperate 
eftate, and of the duke’s defignments againft her. 

etl. x Hayward. 

The idea, or fketch, of a work. 
The fcenes which reprefent cities and countries 

are not really fuch, but only painted on boards and 

canvafs ; but hall that excufe the ill painture or 

« defignment of them? Dryden. 

When abfent, yet we conquer'd in his right; 

Forthough that fome mean artift’s fill were thown 
“In mingling colours, or in placing light, 
Yet fill the fair defignrent was his own. Dryden. 

DESIRABLE. ad. [from defre.] 

1. That which is to be wihed with ear- 


neftnefs. 
Atjudged cafes, collected by men of great faga- 
` city, will improve his mind toward acquiring this 
d:frable amplitude and extent of thought. Watts. 

He cannot but confefs, that it is athing the moft 
defirable to man, and moft agreeable to the good- 
ncfs of God, that he should fend forth his light and 
his truth by a fpecial revelation of this will. Rogers. 

2. Pleafing ; delightful. 

She then let drop fomevexpreffions about an agate 
fnuft-box: I immediately took she hint, and 
hought one; being unwilling to omit any thing that 
might make me defirable in her eyes.  Addifon. 

Our own fex, our kindred, our boufes, and our 
very names, feem to have fomething good and de- 
frable in them. í Watts. 

DESIRE. n. f (defir, Fr. defo, Ital. 
defiderium, Lat.) ih; eagernefs to 
Ootain or enjoy. 

Défire is the uneafinefs a man finds in himfclf 
upon the abfence of any thing, whofe prcfent en- 
joyment carries the idca of delight with ite Leche. 
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Drink provokes, and unprovokes; it provokes 
the defire, but it takes away the performance, 
Sbake/peare. 
Defire’s the vaft extent of haman mind ; 
It mounts above, and leaves poor hope behind. 
Dryden. 
It is in a man's power only.to obferve what the 
ideas are that take the’r turns in his underftand- 
ing, or elfe to direct the fort, and call in fuch as 
he hath a defrre or ufe of. Locke. 
To Desi’re. v. a. [defrer, French; defi- 
derare,- Latin. } 
1. To with; to long for ; to covet. 
Thou fhalt not defre the filver or gold. 
Deut. viis 25. 
z. To exprefs wifhes ; to appear to long. 
Jove beheld it with a defrring look. Dryden. 
3. To afk; to intreat. 
Sir, I intreat you home with me to dinner. 
—I humbly do defre your grace of pardon ; 
l muĝ away this night. Sbak:fpeare. 
But fince you take fuch int’reft in our woe, 
And Troy’s difaft’rous end defire to know, 
I will reftrain my tears, and briefly tell 
What in our laft and fatal night befell. Dryden. 
4. To require; to demand. Not in ufe. 
A doletul cafe defires a doleful fong, 
Without vain art or curious compliments. Spen/fer. 
Desr’rer. z. f. [from defire.] One that 
is eager of any thing; awifher. 
I will counterfeit the bewitchment of fome po- 
pular man, and give it bountifully to the defers. 
Shake/pe 


cre. 


Desrrous. adj. [from defire.] Full of 
tee ; cager; longing after; wifhing 
or. 

The fame piety which maketh them that are in 
authority defircus to pleafe and refemble God by 
juftice, inhameth every way men of action with 
zeal to do good. Hooker. 

Be not defirous of his dainties ; for they are de- 
ceitful meat. Prov. xxiii 3- 

Men are drowfy and defirous to flecp before the 
fit of an ague, and yawn and {tretch. Bacon. 

Adam the while, 
Waiting defirous her return, had wove 
Of choicest flow’rs a garland. 
Conjugal affection, 
Prevailing over fear and timorous doubt, 
Hath led me on, defirous to behold 
Once more thy face. Milton. 
Desit’rousness. n.f. [from defirous. ] 
Fulnefs of defire ; cagernefs. Dif. 
Desi’rousty. adv. [from defrous.] Ea- 
gerly ; with defire; with ardent wifhes. 
Did. 


To DESIST: v. n. (deffo, Latin.) To 
ceafe from any thing ; to ftop: with 


from. 
Defi, thou art difcern’d, 
And toil't in vain; nor mein vain moleft. Milt. 

There are many who will not quit a project, 
though they find it pernicious or abfurd ; but will 
readily deff from it, when they are convinced it is 
impracticable. ddifen. 

Desi'stance. nf. [from deff.) The 
act of defifting ; ceflation. 

Men ufually give freclictt where they have not 
given before: and make“it both the motive and 
excufe of their defifance from giving any more, that 
they shave given already. Byle. 

Desi’rive. adj. [defitus, Latin.) End- 
ing ; cdncludent ; final. 


Mhon. 


Inceptive and defitive propofitions are of this | 


fort : the fogs vanith as the fun rifes; but the fogs 
have not yet begun to vanifh, therefore the fun is 
not yet rilen. Watts. 
Desk. 1. /. [dijch, a table, Dutch.] An 
inclining table for the ufe of writers or 
readers, made commonly with a box or 


repoütory under it. 
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` Tell her in the dek, 
That's cover'd o'er with Turkith tapeftry, 
There is a purfe of ducats. Shake/peares 
He is drawn leaning on a def, with his bible be- 
fore him. Walton's Anglere 
I have been obliged to leave unfinifhed in my 


defk the heads of two effays. Popece 
Not the defe with fiver nails, 
Nor bureau of expence, 
Nor ftandife well japann’d, avails 
To writing of good fenfe. Swifte 


De’sorate. adj. (aefolatus, Latin.] 
1. Without inhabitants ; uninhabited. 
Let us feek fome defulate thade, and there 
Weep our fad bofomsempty. Shake/peares 
This hero appears at firft in adefolate ifland, 
fitting upon the fide of the fea. Brook. 


z. Deprived of inhabitants ; laid wafte. 
This city will be defolate, without an inhabitant. 
Jer. xxvie 


3. Solitary ; without fociety. 
To DE‘SOLATE. v: av [defoloy Latin.] 
To deprive of inhabitants; to lay watte ; 


to make defert. 

The ifland of Atlantis was not fwallowed by an 
earthquake, but was defolased by a particular de- 
luge. a Bacone 

Thick around 
Thunders the fport of thole, who with the gun, 
And dog impatient bounding at the fhot, 
Worfe than the feafon defolate the fields. Thomjcn. 


De’soLaTeLry. adv. [from defolate.} In 
a defolate manner. 

Desora’tion. z. J [from defolate. } 

1. Deitru€tion of inhabitants; reduction 


to folitude. 

What with your praifes of the country, what 
with your difcourfe of the lmnentable deflation 
thereof made by thofe Scots, you have filled me 
with z great compaffion. Spenler's State of Irelande 

Without her follows to myfelf and thee, 
Herfelf, the land, and many a Chriftian foul, 
Death, defolation, ruin, and.decay.  Shake/peare. 


2. Gloominefs; fadnefs ; melancholy ; 


deftitution. 

‘That dwelling place is unnatural to mankind; 
and then the tcrriblenefs of the continual motion, 
the defolation of the far being from comfort, the eye 
and the ear having ugly images before it, doth ftill 
vex the mind, even when it is beft armed againft 
ite Sidney. 

Then your haft fhall be ungartered, and every 
thing about you demonftrate a carelefs dc/a/ation. 

Skhakelpeare. 

My de/clation does begin to'make 
A better life. 

l To complete 
The fcene of defolation, itretch`d around 
The grim guards stand. 

3. A place waited and forfaken. 

How is Babylon become a defolation among the 
nations ! Sere le 236 

DESPAIR. 2. f [de/e/poir, French.] 
1. Hopelefinefs; defpondence; lots 
hope. 

Defpair isthe thought of the unattainablenefs of 
any good, which works differently in men’s minds 5 
fumetimes producing uneafinefs or pain, fometimes 
ret and indolency. Locke. 

You had either never attempted this change, fet 
on with hope; or never difcovered it, ftopc with 
de/pair. Sidneye 

We are troubled on every fide, yet not diftreffed ; 
we are perplexed, but not in defpair. 2 Cor. iv. 8. 

Wearied, forfaken, and purfucd at latt, 

All fafety in defpair of fafety plac’d, 
Courage he thence refumes, ref lv'd to bear 
All their affaults, fince ’tis invaintofear. Denb. 

Fqual their flame, unequal wis theis care; 

One lov'd with hope, one languifh’d with de/pair. 
Dryden 
3 T 2. Tha. 


Shate/peares 


Thomfaire 


of. 


D E'S 


2. That which caufes defpair;, that: ef 


which there is no hope. 
Strangely vilted people, 
All fwoln and ulccrous, pitiful to the-eye 5 
The mere defpuir of furgery, he cures; 
Hanging a golden flamp about their necks, 
Put or with boly prayers. Shakelpeare. 
ve 
3. [In theo'ogy.] Lofs of confidence in the 


mercy of God. 

Are not all or moit evangelical virtues and 
graces in danges of extremes? As there is, God 
knows, tuo often a defeét on the one fide, fo there 
may be an excefs on the other: ‘may not hope in 
God, or godly forrow, be perverted into prefumption 
or defpair ? ? Spratt. 

Fo Despair. v. ne [de/pero,.Latin.}. To 
be without hope ; to defpond : with of 
before a noun. | 

Though thou dreweft a fword at thy friend, yet 
dcipair not; for there may be aturning. 

Ecelus.XXiie 21. 

We commend the wit of the Chinete, who de- 
fpair of making of gold, butare mad upon making 
ef hiver. Bason. 

Never defpair of God's bieffings here,.or of his 
reward hereafter; but go on as you have begun. 

Wake. 


DESPA'IRER. ne f. [from defpair.] One 
without hope. 
He cheers the fearful, and commends the bold, 
And makes defpairers hope for guod tuccefse Dryd. 
Despa iRFUL. adj. [de/pair and full.) 
Hopelefs. Obfolete. 
That (weet but four defpairful cares. Sidney. 
Other cries amongft the Irith favour of the 
Scythiaa barbarifm; as the lamentations of their 
burials, with de/pairful outcries. Speafer. 
Despa tRINGLY. adv. [from de/pairing. | 
In a manner betokening hopelefinefs or 


defpondency. 
He fpeaks feverely and defpairingly of our fo- 
ciety. Boyle. 


f DESPA’TCH. v. a..[depefcher, Fr.] 
1. To fend away haftily. ; 

Do€tor Theodore Coleby, a fober man, I dif- 
patched -immediately to Utrecht, to bring the 
moxa, and learn the exa€t method of ufing it. 

Temple. 

The good Æneas, whofe paternal care 

Yulus’ abfence could no longer bear, 

Defpatcb’d Achates to the fhips in hafte, 

To give a glad relation of the paft. Dryden. 
2. To fend out of the world; to put.to 

death. 

Edmund, I think, is gone, 

In pity of his mifery, to defparch 

His knighted life. di Shakefpeare. 

And the company thall tone them with ftones, 
and de/patch them with their fwords. Ezek. xxiii. 47. 

In combating, but two of you will fall; 

And we refolve we will defpatch you ail. “Dryden. 

Defpatch me quickiy, | may death forgive ; 

] hail grow tender elfe, and with to lives  Dryderi. 
3. To perform a bufinefs quickly : as, I 
defpatcbed my affairs, and ran hither. 

Therefore commanded he his chariot-man to 
drive without ceafing, and to de/patcb the journey, 

the judgment of God now following him. 
2 Mac. ix. 4+ 

No fooner is one attion de/patched, which, by 

(uch a determination as the will, we are fet upon, 
but another uneafinefs is ready to fet us on work. 
I A Locke. 
4. To Conclude an affair with another. 
What, are the brothers parted? 
— They have de/purcb'd with Pompey ; he is gone. 
Shakefpeare. 
Desratcu. n. f. [from the verb.] 
1. Haly execution ; fpeedy performance. 

Alticéted defoatch is.one of the moft dangerous 

things to bufinels that can be. Bacon. 
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DESPA'TCHFUL.: adj. [from de/patch.] 


DE’SPERATE. adj. {de/peratus, Latin. ] 


DE'S 


You'd fee, could you her inward motions watch, 
Feigning delay, fbe withes for defpatch ; 
Then to a woman's meaning would you look, 
Then read her backward. Granville. 
‘Vhe de/patch of a good office is very often as be- 
neficial to the folicitor as the good office itfelf. 
° Addifen. 
2. Condu&t ; management. Obfolete. 
You fhall put 
This night's great bufinefs into my defpatch, 
Which hál, to all our nights and days to come, 
Give folely fovereign {way and mafterdom. Shak. 


3. Exprefs; hafty meffenger or meffage : 
as, de/patches were fent away. 


Bent on hake ; intent on {peedy execu- 
tion of bufinefs. 
So faying, with defpatchful looks ia hafte 
She turns, on hofpitable thoughts intent. Milton. 
Lët one defpatchful bid fome fwain to lead 


A well fed bullock from the graffy mead. Pope. 


1. Without hope. 
Since his exile fhe hath defpis'd:me moft; 
Forfworn my company, and rail'd at me, 
That I am défperate of obtaining her. Sbakefpeare. 
2. Without care of fafety ; rafh ; precipi- 
tant; fearlefs of danger. 
Can you think, my lords, 
That any Englifhman dare give me counfel, 
Or be a known friend ‘gainft his highnefs" pleafure, 
Though he be grown fo de/perate to be honeft, 
And live a fubjeĉt ? Sbakefpeare. 


He who goes on without any care or thought of 


reforming, fuch an one we vulgarly call a de/perate 
perfon, and that fure is a moft damning fin. 
Hammond. 


3. Irretrievable ;_ unfurmountable ; irre- | 


coverable. 

Thefe debts may be well called de/perate ones ; 
for a mad man owes them. Shakefpeare. 

In a part of Afia the fick, when their cafe comes 
to be thought defperate, are carried out and laid on 
the earth, before they are dead, and left there. 

Locke. 

l am a man of de/perate fortunes, that is, a man 
whofe friends are dead; for I never aimed at any 
other fortune than in friends. Pope to Swift. 

4. Mad ; hot-brained ; furious. 

“Were it not the part of a de/perate phyfician to 
with his friend dead, rather than to apply the beft 
endeavours of his skill for his recovery ? 

Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

5. It is fometimes ufed in a fenfe nearly 

ludicrous, and only marks any bad ‘qua- 
lity predominating in a high degree. 

Concluding all mere de/p’rate fots and fools, 
That durft depart from Ariftotle’s rules. Pope. 

De’sPpERATELY. adv. [from defperate. } 
1. Furioufly; madly; without attention 
to fafety or danger. 

Y our eldeft daughters have foredone themfelves, 
And defp’rately are dead. Shake/peare. 

There might be fomewhat in it, that he would 
not have done, or defired undone, when he broke 
forth as de/perately as before he had done uncivilly. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
z. Ina great degree; violently: this fenfe 
is ludicrous. 

She fell de/perately in Jove with him, and took a 
voyage into Sicily in purfuit of him. Addifon. 

De’sPERATENESS. x. f. [from de/perate. | 

Madnefs ; fury ; precipitance. 

The going on not only in terrours and amaze- 
ment of con{cience, but alfo boldly, hopingly, con- 
fidently; in wilful habits of finy is cal!cd-a de/pe- 
ratenejs alfo; and the more bold thus, the more 
de{perate. Hammond. 

DESPERATION. m f. [from defperare.| 


Hopelefluefs; defpair; defpondency. 


DES 
Defperation 

Ts all the policy, ftrength, and defence,’ l 

That Rome can make againft them. Shakefpeares 

As, long as we are* guilty of any pait fin, ang 
have no promife of remiffion, whatever our future 
care be, this de/pcraticn of tuccefs chills all our in- 
duftry, and we fin on becaufe we have finned. 

Hammond. 
DE’SPICABLE. adj. [de/picabilis, Lat.} 

Contemptible ; vile ;_ mean; fordid ; 

worthlefs. It is applied equally to, pera 

fons or things. 

Our cafe were miferable,. ifethat wherewith we 
moft endeavour to pleafe God were in his fight fo 

“vile and de/picable as men’s difdaintul {peech would 
make it. Hookcre. 
Their heads as low rs 

Bow’'d down in battle, funk before the {pears 

Of defpicable foes. Miltoze 

All th’ earth he gave thee to poffefs and’ rule, 

No defpicable gift. Milton. 

Not lefs ev'n in thisde/picable hero, $ 
Than when my name fhook Africk with affright, , 
And froze your hearts beneath your torrid zone. 

Drydcae 

All the quiet that could be cxpefted from fuch a 
reign, muft be the refult of abfolute power on the 
one hand, and a de/picabée flavery on the other. 

1 et 

When men of rank, and figure pafs away their 
lives in criminal purfuits and practices, they ren- 
der themfelves more vile and de/picable than any 
innocent man can be, whatever low {tation his for- 
tune and birth have placed him in. Addifon. 

De’spIcABLENESS. n. f. [from deé/picas 
ble.) Meannefs ;_ vilenefs ; worthleff- 
nefs. 

We confider the great difproportion between the- 
infinity of the reward. and the de/picablene/s of our 
fervice. Decay of Piety. 
De’spicaBLy. adv. [from de/picable.}. 
Meanly ; fordidly ; vilely. 

Here wanton Naples crowns the happy fhore, 
Nor vainly rich, nor defpicably poor 5 a 
The town in foft folemnities delights, 

And gentle poets to her arms invites. Addin. 

Despi’saBLe. adj. [from defpife.] Con- 
temptible ; defpicable ; regarded with: 
contempt. A word f{carcely ufed but in. 
low converfation. 

I am obliged to you for taking notice of a poor. 
old diftreffed courtier, commonly the moft dé/pi/- 
able thing in the world. Arbuthnot to Pafe. 

To DESPISE. v. a. [depifer, old French, , 

Skinner ; defpicie, Latin. } 

1. To fcorn; to contemn ; to flight; to, 
difrefpect. 

For, lo, I will make thee fmall among the heas 
then, and dcfpifed among men. ` ere xix. 15. 

My fons their old unhappy fire de/pife, 

Spoil’d of his kingdom, and depriv'd of eyes. Popes 
2. In Shake/peare it feems once to fignify. 

abhor, as from the Italian de/pettare. * 

Let not your ears defpife my tongue for ever,’ 
Which fhall poffets them with the heavieft found 
That ever yet they heard. Shake/pesre. 


Despiser. 2. f. [from de/pife.] Con- 
temner ; fcorner. . 
. Art thou thus bolden’d, man, by thy diftrefs, 
Or elfe a rude de/pifer of good manners, 
That in civility thou feem'ft fo empty? | Saakefp. 
Wifdom is commonly, at long running, juftified 
even of her de/pifers. Government f the Tongue. 
Thus the atheitts, libertines, and difpifers of re- 
ligion, ufually país under the name of free- 
thinkers. Swift, 
DESPITE. ». /. [/piyt, Dutch; dépit, Fr.) 
1. Malice; anger; malignity 3 malici- 
oufnefs ; fpleen ; hatred. 
Thou wretch | depite o’erwhelm thee ! 
Shakelpeqre. 
Wits 


. 


d DES 


With men tele. confidcrations are afually the 
~caufes of defpite, difdain, or averfion from others; 
but with God thee pals for reafons of our greater 


į tenderneis cower i i ` Spratt. 
z. Defiance ; uniubdued oppofition. 
The life, thou gav’ft me firit, was loft and done; 
Till with thy warlike fword, de/pite of fate, 
‘To my determin’d time thou gav'ft new date. Shak. 
My life thou fhalt command, but not my fhame: 
The one my duty owes; but my fair name, 
Depite of death, that lives upon'my grave, 
"To dark difhonour’s ufe thou fhalt not have. Shak. 
Know I will ferve the fair in thy defpite. Dryd. 
I have not quitted yet a victor’s right; 
“Vil make you happy in your own défpite. Dryden. 
Say, would the tender creature, in de/pite 
* Of heat by day, and chilling dews by night, 

Its life maintain ? Blackmore. 
Thou, with rebel infolence, didit dare 
To own and to proteét that hoary ruffian ; 
“And, in defpite ev'n of thy father’s juftice, 
To ftir the fa€tious rabble up to arms, 

3: A& of malice; a& of oppofition. 
* * His punifhment, eternal miery, 
Jt would be all his folace and revengey 
As a de/pite done again& the Moft High, 


Rowe. 


Thee once to gain companion of his woe. Milon. 


To Desire. v. a, [from the noun.) To 
vex; to-offend ; to difappoint ; to give 
uneafinefs to. s ; 

Saturn, with his wife Rhea, fled by night ; fet- 
` ting the iown on fire, to defpire Bacchus. Raleigh. 

Despr1tEFuL. adj. [defpite and full.) 

. Malicious ; full of fpleen; full of hate ; 
malignant; mifchievous: ufed both of 
. perfons and things. 

I, his de/piteful Juno, fent him forth } 
From courtly friends with camping foes to live, 
Where death and danger dog the heels of worth. 

Shake/peare. 

Preferve us from the hands of our de/piteful and 

deadly enemies. King Charles. 
~ Mean while the hejnous and defpiteful a& 
Of Satan, done in Paradife, was known 

_. In heav’n. i Milton. 

Despr'rerutty. adv. [from de/piteful.] 
Malicioufly ; malignantly. 

Pray for them that defpirefully ufe you and per- 
` fecute you. 1 Marrthew, Ve 44. 

Desprrerutness. n. f. [from de/pite- 

ful.) Malice; hate; malignity. 

Let us examine him with defpitefulnejs and tor- 
ture, that we know ‘his meeknefs, and prove his 
“patience. Wid. ii. 19. 

ESPI TEOUS. adj. [from defpite.] Ma- 
licious ; farioas. A word now out of ule. 

The knight of the red-crofs, when him he {pied 
Spurring fo hot with rage de/piresus, 

"*Gan fairly couch his fpear. Fairy Queen. 

Turning défpiteous torture out of door. Sbake/p. 

Despirreousry. adu. [from defpiteous.] 
In a furious manner: not in ufe. / 

The mortal fteel defpitcou fly entail'd 

Deep in their flefh, quite thro’ the iron walls, 
That a large purple ftream adown their giambeux 
efalls. © Spenfer. 


To DESPO'IL. v. a. [de/polio, Lat.] 
a. To rób; to deprive: with of. 
Defpoil'd of warlike arms, and knowen fhield. 


Spenfer. 

i You are nobly born, 
PURNA of your honour in your lifes Shake/peart. 
: e waits, with hellifh rancour imminent, 
To intercept thy way, or fend thee back 
Deipeil’d of innocence; of faith, of blifs. 

He, pale as death, defpoil’d of his array, 
Into the queen's apartment takes his way. Dryd. 

Ev'n now thy aid, 

"Eugene, with, regiments unequal preft, 
Awaits: this day of all his honours gaind 
Defpoils him, if thy fuecour opportune 
Detends not the fad hour. Pbillips. 


Milton, 


DES 
2. To diveft by any accident. 

Thefe formed’ ftones, defpciled of their fhells, and 
expofed upon the furface of the ground, in time 
moulder away. Woodward. 

3. Simply to ftrip: not im ufe. 
A groom "gan de/poil 

Of puiffant arms, and laid in ealy bed. Spenfer- 
Dsspotia rion. 2. / [from de/polio, Lar.) 

The act of defpoiling or ftripping. 

To DESPOND. v.a. [defpordco, Lat.] 
1. Tc defpair; to lofe hope; to becoine 
hopelefs or defperate. 

It is every man’s duty to labour in his calling, 
and not to defpond for any milcarriages or difap- 
pointments that’ were not in his own power to 
prevent. LD’ Effrange. 

There is no furer remedy for fuperftitious and 
defpondmg weaknets, than frit to govern ourlelves 
by the beft improvement of that reafon which pro- 
vidence has given us for a guide; and then, when 
we have done our own parts, to commit all chear- 
fully, for the reft, to the good pleafure of heaven, 
with truft and refignation. L'Eftrange. 

Phyfick is their bane: 
The learned leaches in defpair depart, 
And thake their heads, dcfpsnding of their art. Dryd. 

Others deprefs their own minds, depend at the 
firft difficulty ; and conclude, that making any 
progrefs in knowledge, farther than ferves thcir or- 
dinary bufinefe, is'above their.capacities. Locke. 
- {In theology.] To lofe hope of the 
divine mercy. 

He confiders what is the natural tendency” of 
fuch a-virtue, or fuch a vice» he is well apprized 
that the reprefentation of fome of thefe things may 
convince the underftanding, fome may terrify the 
confcience, fomo may allure the flothful, and fome 
encourage the de/ponding mind. Warts. 
DespoNnvency, x. /. [from defpondent. | 

Defpair; hopeleffaefs ; defperation. 
Desponnenr. adj. [defpondens, Latin. ] 

Defpatring ; hopelefs ; without hope. 

Ic is well known, both from ancient and mo- 
dern experience, that the very boldef athcifts, out 
of their debauches and. company, when they chance 
to be furprifed with folitude or ficknefs, are the 
moft fufpicious, timorous, and de/pondent wretches 
in the world. Bentley. 

Congregated thrufhes, linnets, fit 
Onthe dead tree, a dull de/pondene flock. Thomfon. 


To DESPO'NSATE. v. a. [de/pon/o, Lat.] 
To betroth ; to affiance; to unite by 
reciprocal promifes of marriage. 

DESPONSA TION. x. f.. [from defponfate.] 
The act of betrothing perfons to each 
other. 

DE’SPOT. nf [dsororng. | An abfolute 
prince ; one that governs with unlimited 
authority. This word is not in-ufe, ex- 
cept as applied to fome Dacian prince ; 
as, the de/pot of Servia. 

Despo’ricat. ? adj. [from defpor.} Ab- 

Desroticx. § folute in power; unli- 
mited in authority; arbitrary ; unac- 
countable, 


N 


God’s univerfal law 
Gave to the mam de/porich power 
Over his female in due awe, 
Nor from that right to part an hour, 
Smile the or lowre. Milton. 
In all its dire@tions of the inferior faculties, 
reafon conveyed its fuggeftions with clearnefs, and 
enjoined them with power: it had the pafiions in 
perfect fubjc€tion ; though its command over them 
was but perfuafive and political, yet ithad the force 
of coactive and defrorical. South. 
We may fee in a neighbouring government the 
ill confequences of having a defpotick princes for 
notwithftanding there is vaft exient of lands, and 
many of them better thaa thole of the Swils and 


DES 
Grifons, the common people among the latter aré 
in a much better fituation. Addifon. 
Patriots were forced to give way to the madnefs 
of the people, who were now wholly ‘bent upon 
fingle and de/porick flavery. Nauifte 
Despo°Ti1caLNness. f { froin’ de/pori- 
cal.] Abfolute authority. 
De’spotism. 2. /. [de/potifme, Fr. from 
defpot.| Abfolute power. 


To DESPU' MATE. v: m (defpumo, Lat. ] 
To throw off ‘parts in’foam; to froth ; 
to work. 

Despuma’ rion. 2./. [from de/pumate. | 
The act of throwing off excrementitious 
parts in fcum or foam. 

DesQuama Tion: n. f. [from /guama, 
Latin.] The act of {caling foul bones. 
A term of chirurgery, 

Dessert. 2. f: [deferte, French.] The 
laft courfe at an entertainment; the 
fruit or {weetmeats fet on the table after 
the meat. 

To give thee all thy due, thou haft the art 
To make a fupper with a-fine defert. Dryder, 


At your deffert bright pewter comes tao late, 
When your tirft courfe was well ferv'd up in plate, 


Kine. 
To DE’STINATE. v. a. [deftino, Lat.] To 


defign for any particular end or purpofe. 

Birds are deflirated to fly among the branches of 

trees and buthes. Ray on the Creation. 

DESTINA TIONS #. f. [ from definate. ] 
The purpofe for.which any thing is ap- 
pointed ; the ultimate defign, 

The paffages through which fpirits are conveyed 
to the members, being almoft infinite, and each of 
them drawn through fo many meanders, it is won- 
derful that they fhould perform their regular defi. 
natiorsawithout lofing their way. Glanville. 

There is a great variety of apprehenfions and 
fancics of men, inthe defination and application of 
things to feveral ends and ufes. Hale. 

To DESTINE. v.a. [deftino, Latin. ] 
1. To doom ; to devote; to appoint unal- 
terably to any ftate or condition. 
Wherefore ceafe we then ? 
Say they who counfel'war: we are decreed, 
Reterv'd, and diftin'd to eternal woe 5 
Whatever doing, what can we fufter more? Mik. 

All altars flame 3 before each altar lies, 

Drench'd in his gore, the deftin'd facrifice. Dryd. 
2. To appoint to any uie or purpofe. 

Too thin blood ftrays into the immediately fubor- 
dinate veffels, which are diftined to carry humoure 
fecreted from the blood. ` Arbutbnot cx sdliments. 

3. To devote; to doom to punihhment or 
mifery : ufed abfolutely. 
May heav’n around this defin'd head 

The choicelt of its curfes fhed. 

4« To fix unalterably. 
Theiinfernal judge's dreadful pow’r 
From the dark urn shall throw thy dsftin’d hour. 
Priore 


Prior, 


De'sTinyen. f. [acPinée, French. ] 
1. The power that {pins the life, and de- 
termines the fate, of living beings. 
Thou art neither like thy Gre er‘dam; 
But, like a foul mif-fhapen ttigmatick, 
Mark'd by the definics to be avoided. Shuke/peswres 
z: Fate; invincible neceffity. 
He faid, dear daughter, rightly may I rue 
The fall of famous children born of mej 
But who can turn the ftream of Acfinys 
Or break the chain of ftrong necefiity, 
Which fat is tied to Jove's eternal feat? Fairy 9, 
How vent hearts, not fret, be tried whether ‘thay 
erve TI 
Willing or no, who will but what they muf 
By deftinjy and can no other chyfe? Miltcn. 
372 Had 


DES 


Had thy great definy but given thee kill 
To know, as well as pow'r to a¢t, her will. Denb. 
Chance, or forceful defiiny, 
Which forms in caufes frit whate'er thall be. 
} _ Dryden. 
3. Doom ; condition in future time. 
At the pit of Acheron 
Meet mei' th’ morning: thither he 
Wi'l come to know his defiry. Sbakelpeare. 
DE'STITUTE. adj. [deftitutus, Latin.) 
1. Forfaken; abandoned: with of. 

To forfake the true God of heaven, is to fall 
into all fuch evils upon the face of the earth, as 
men, either dePirute of grace divine, may commit, 
or unprotected from above, may endure. [ockir. 

2. Abject; friendlefs. 
He will regard the prayer of the defitute, and 
not defpife their praycr. Pjalm cii. 17+ 
3. In want of. 
Take the deftin’d way 
To find the regions deflirute of day. Dryden, 

Nothing can ke a greatcr inttance of the love 
that mankind has for liberty, than fuch a favage 
mountain covered with people, ane the Campania 
of Rome, which lies in the fame country, deftitute 
of inhabitants. Addifon. 

Desriru’rion. m. f. [from defitute.] 
Want ; the ftate in which fomething is 
wanted : applied to perfons. 

. That defitution in food and cloathing is fuch an 
impediment, as, till it be removed, fuffereth not 
the mind of man to admit any othercare. Hooker. 

They which want furtherance unto knowledge, 
are not left. in fo great deffitution, that juftly any 
man fhould think the ordinary means of eternal 
life taken from them. Hooker. 

The order of paying the debts of contra& or re- 
flitution is fet down by the civil laws of a king- 
dom : in defiturion or want of fuch rules, we are to 
obferve the neceffity of the creditor, the time of the 
delay, and the {pecial obligations of friendthip. 

Taylor, 


Yo DESTROY. v. a. [deffruo, Latin ; 
deftruire, French. } 

1. To overturn a city; to raze a build- 
ing ; to ruin. : 

The Lord will defroy this city. Gen. zix. 14. 

Z. To lay wafte; to make defolate. 

Solymag fent his army, which burnt and de- 

ftroyed the country villages. Knolles. 
3. Tokill. 

A people, great. and many, and tallas the Ana- 
kims ; but the Lord deftroyed them before them, 
and they fucceeded them, and dwelt in their ftead. 

Deut. il. 20. 

*Tis fafer to be that which we defroy, 

Than by deftru€tion dwell in doubtful joye, Shak. 

The wife Providence hath placed a certain anti- 
pathy between fome animals and many infeds, 
whereby they delight in their deftruction, though 
they ufe them not as food; asthe peacock deffroys 
fnakes and adders; the weafel, mice and rats; 
Spiders, flies 5 and fame forts of fies defroy fpiders. 

Hale. 
4. To put an end to; to bring to nought. 

Do we not fee that flothful, intemperate, and 
incontinent perfons defroy their bodies with dif- 
eales, their reputations with difgrace, and their 
faculties with want? Bentley. 

There will be as many fovereigns as fathers: 
the mother too hath her title, which dcfroys the 
fovereignty of one fupreme monarch. Locke. 

Destro ver. a. f [from defroy.) The 
perfon that deitroys or lays wafe; a 
murderer. 

Ic is faid, that. A fur both founded it and ruined 

eit: it may be underftood, that Affur the founder 
was the fon of Shem, and: Affur the deffroyer was 
an Affyrian. Raleigh. 

Triumph, to be ftyl'd.greatyconquerors, 

Patrons of mankind, gods, and fons of gods ! 
Dofrreyers righuier call'd, and flayers of men. 
Milton. 


DESTRU‘CTIBLE. adj. [ from deftruo, 


Desrructisriity. a. /. [from defruc- 


Distrau ction. x. f. [defiru&io, Latin.] 


2. Murder; maffacre. 


3. The ftate of being deftroyed; ruin; 
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Yet, guiltlefs too, this bright defroyer lives; 
At random wounds, nor knows the wound fhe gives. 
Pope. 


Latin.) Liable to deftruétion. 
tible] Liablencfs to deftruction. 


1. The act of deftroying ; fubverfion; de- 


molition. 


‘Tis fafer to be that which we deftroy, 


Than by deffrufion dwell in doubtful joy. Sbak. 


murder fuffered. 

If that your moody difcontented fouls 
Do through the clouds behold this prefent hour, 
Even for revenge mock my defrusticn. Sbake/p. 

When that which we immortal thought, 

We faw fo near defiruétion brought, 

We felt what you did then endure, 

And tremble yet, as not fecure. Waller. 

4. The caufe of deftruction ; a deftroyer i 
a depopulator: as a confuming plague. 

The defiruGion that wafteth at noon-day. 

Pfalm xci. 6. 

5- [In theology.] Eternal death. 

Broad isthe way that leadeth to deftrufion. 

Matrbew. 

Destru cTive. adj. [ deffrufivus, low 
Latin. ] 

1. That which deftroys ; wafteful ; caufing 
ruin and devaftation ; that which brings 
to deftruction. 

In ports and roads remote, 
Defiruftive fires among whole fleets we fend. 
Dryden. 

One may think that the continuation of exift- 
ence, with a kind of refiftance to any defrudive 
force, is the continuation of folidity. Locke. 

2. With of. 

He wiil put an end to fo abfurd a practice, 
which makes our moft refined diverfions de/fruCtive 
of all politenefs. Addifon. 

Both are defects equally defrudfive of true reli- 
gion. Rogers. 

3. With fo. 

In a firm building, even the cavities ought not 
to be filled with rubbith, which is of a perifhable 
kind, defruétive to the ftrength. Dryden. 

* Excefs of cold, as well as heat, pains us 3 be- 
caufe it is equally defruéfive to that temper which 
is necéffary to the prefervation of life. Locke: 

DESTRU'CTIVELY. adv. [ from defruc- 
tive.] Ruinoufly ; mifchievoufly ; with 
power to deitroy. 

-What remains but to breathe out Mofes's with ? 
O that men were not fo deftruGively foolith ! 

Decay cf Piety. 

Destru’cTiveness. n. f. [from defruc- 
tive] The quality of deftroying or ruin- 
ing. 

‘The vice of profeffors exceeds the deffrufivenefs 


of the moft hoftile affaults, as inteftine. treachery 
is more ruinous than foreign violence. 
Decay of Piety. 
Destru’cror. n. /. [from defroy.} De- 
ftroyer ; confumer. 
Helmont wittily calls the fire the defrué?ter and 
the artificial death of things. Boyle. 


Desupa Tion. n. f. [de/udatio, Lat.) A 
profufe and inordinate fweating, from 
what caufe foever. 


De’suetubDe. n. f. [defuetudo, Lat.] Cef- 
fation to be accuftomed ; difcontinuance 
of practice or habit. 

By the irruption of numerous armies of barba- 
rous people, thofe countrics were quickly fallen off, 


: 


DE'SULTORY. 
DESULTO RIOUS. 


DET 


with barbarifm and defuetude, from thelr former 
civility and knowledge. Hale. 

We fee in all things how defuctude does contract 
and narrow our faculties, fo that we can apprehend 
only thofe things wherein we areconverfant. 

Government of the Tongue. 
adj. (defultorius, Lat. ] 
Roving from thing to 
thing ; unfettled ; immethodical ; un- 
conftant. Dé/ultoricus is not in ufe. 

“Tis not for a defultory thought to atone for a 
lewd courfe of life; nor tor any thing but the fu- 
perinducing of avirtuous habit upon a vicious one, 
to qualify an effectual converfion. L' Eftrange. 

Let but the leaf trifle crofs his way, and his 
defultorious fancy, prefently takes the {cent, leaves 
the uafinithed and half-mangled nouon, and fkips 
away in purfuit of the new game. Norris. 

Take my d:fultory thoughts in their native order, 
as they rife in my mind, without being reduced to 
rules, and marthalled according to art. 

Felten on the Claffickse 


To Desu'Me. v. a. [defjumo, Latin.} To 


take from any thing; to borrow. 

This pebble doth fuppofe, as pre-exiitent to it, 
the more fimple matter out of which it is. dejumed, 
the heat and influence of the fun, and the due pre- 
paration of the matter. Hale. 

They have left'us relations fuitable to thofe of 
Elian and Pliny, whence they defumed their nar- 
rations. Brown. 

Laws, if convenient and ufeful, are never the 
worfe though they be defamed and taken from the 
laws of other countries. i Hale. 


To DETACH. v. a. [detacher, Fr.] 


1. To feparate ; to difengage; to part 
from fomething. 

The heat takes along with it a fort of vegetative 
and terrcftrial matter, which it detaches from the 
uppermott ftratum. Woodward. 

The feveral parts of it are detached one from the 
other, and yet join again one cannot tell how. Pope. 

2. To fend out part of a ‘greater body of 
men on an expedition. 

If ten men are in war with forty; andthe latter 
d:tacb only an equal number to the engagement, 
what bencfit do they receive from their fuperio- 
rity ? Addifon. 
DETACHMENT. n.f. [from detach.) A’ 

body of troops fent out from the main 

army. 

The czar difpatched inftructions to fend out 
detachments of his cavalry, to prevent the king of _ 
Sweden's joining his army. Tatler, N°°55. 

Befides materials, which are brute;and blind, 
Did not this work require a knowing mind, 

Who for the tafk fhould fit detachments chufe 

From all the atoms? Blackmores 


To DETAIL. wv. as [detailler, Fr.] To 
relate particularly ; to particularife; to 
difplay minutely and diftindly. | 

They will perceive the miftakes of thefe philo- 
fophers, and be able to anfwer their arguments, 
without my being obliged to detail them. Cheyne. 


DETAIL. n. f. (detail, Fr.] -A minute 
and particular account. . 
I chufe, rathcr than trouble the reader with a. 
detail herc, to defer them to their proper place. 
Woodward. 
I was unable to treat this part of my fubje& 
more in detail, without becoming dry and tcdiouse 


| Pope. 
To DETA’IN. v. a. [detineo, Lat.] 


1. Tokeep that which belongs to another. 
Detain not the wages of the hireling ; for every 
degree of detention of it, beyond the time, is in- 
juftice and uncharitablenefs, Taylcre 


2. To withhold; to keep. back. 
Thefe doings fting him 
So venomoufly, that buraing dhame detains him 
From his Cordeliae Shalefprate. 
c 


DE T 
He has defcribed the paffionof Calypfo, and the 
Indecent advances the made to detain him from his 
countrys a Brocme. 

3. To reftrain fror 

Let us detair thee until we fhall have made ready 
a kid. Judges, xiii. 15. 
Had Orpheus fung it in the nether fphere, 
Sə much the hymn had pleas’d.the tyrant’s ear; 
Thewite had been-detain’d to keep her hulband 
there. Bryden. 

4. To hold in-cuftody, 

Derarnver. 2. f. [from detain.} “The 
name of a writ for holding one in cul- 
tody. 

DETAINER. m. f: [from detain.] He that 
holds back any one’s right; he that de- 
tains any thing. 

Judge ot the obligation that lies upon all forts of 
$njurious perfons; the facrilegious, the cztainers of 
tithes, and cheaters of men’s inheritances. Tayler. 


Jo DETECT. v. a. [detefus, Lat.] 

1, To difcover ; to find out any crime or 
artifice. 

There 's no true lover in the foreft ; elfe fighing 
escry minute, and groaning every hour, would de- 
te} the lazy foot of time as well asaclock. Sbuk. 

Though fhould I hold my peace, yet thou 
Wouldft eafily dere? what I conceal. Milton. 
2. To difcover in general. 

The utmoft infinite ramifications and inofcula- 
tions of all the feyeral forts of veffels may eafily be 
dereficd by giafles. Ray. 

Detectrer. mf. [from deteg.] A dil- 
coverer ; one that finds out what another 
defires to hide. 

Oh, heavens’! that this treafon were not; or 
not I the desefier. Shakefpzare. 

Hypocrify has.a fecret hatred of its dereétcr ; 
thac which will bring it to a teft which it cannot 
pafs. Decay of Piety. 

Detection. n. f+ [from deted. ] 

1. Difcovery of guilt or fraud, or any other 
fault. 

Should I come to her with any #:teffion in my 
hand, | could drive her then from the ward of her 

urity. _ Shake/peare. 

fi That is a fign of the true evangelical aei 
note for the derc&icn of its contrary :. it fbould 
abound more in the mild and good-natured affec- 
tions, than in the vehement and wrathful paffions. 
Sprat. 

Deteftion of the incoherence of loofe difcourfes 
was wholly owing to the fyllogiflical form. Lock. 

z. Difcovery of any thing hidden. 

' “Not only the fea, but rivers and rains alfo, are 
inftrumental to the deteficn of amber, and other 
foils, by wathing away the earth and dirt that 
concealed them. Woodward. 

Detention. n. fe [from detain.] 

t. The act of keeping what belongs to 
anothey. 

How goes the world, that I am thus encount’red 

~ With clam’rous claims of debt, of broken bonds, 
And the detenticn of long fince due debts, 

Again my honour ? Shake/peare: 

2. Confinement ; reftraint. 

This worketh by detenticn of the fpirits, and 
conftipation of the tangible parts. Bacon. 


To DETER. v, a. [deterreo, Lat.] To 
difcourage by terrour; to fright from 
any thing. 

I never yet the tragick ftrain affay'd, 
Datare d by thy inimitable maid. Waller. 
Many and potent enemies tempt and derer us 
from our duty; yet our cafe is not hard, fo long as 
we have a greater ftrength on our fide. = Tillorfon. 
Beauty or unbecomingnefs are of more force to 
, draw or deter imitation, than any difcousfes which 
cin bz made to them. Locke. 


departure. 
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The ladies may not be deterred from correfpond- 


ing with me by this method. Addin. 
My own face deters me from my glafs ; 
And Kneller only fhews what Celia wase Prior, 


To DETE’RGE. v. a: [detergo, Lat.] To 
cleanfe a fore; to purge any part from 


feculence or obftrućtions. 
Confider the part and habit of body, and add or 
diminifh your fimples as you deiign to ce'erge or 
incarn. Wileman. 
Sea falt preferves bodies, through which it 
paffeth, from corruption; and it detergeth the vef- 

feis, and keeps the fluids from putrefaction. 
Arbuthnot. 


DETERGENT. adj. [from deterge.] That 

which cleanfes. 
The food ought to be nourifhing and detergent. 
4 Arbarbnor. 

DETERIORATION. x. f. [from deterior, 
Lat.} The a&t of making any thing 
worfe ; the ftate of growing worfe. - 

DETE'RMENT. si J. [from deter.) Caufe 
of difcouragement; that by which one 
is deterred. A good word, but not now 
ufed. 


This will not be thought a difcouragement unto 
fpirits, which endeavour to advantage nature by 
art; nor will the ill fuccefs of fome be. made a 
fuficicnt determent unto others. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

“Vhefe are not all the determents that oppofed*my 
obcying you. Boyle. 


DETE'RMINABLE. adj. [from determine.) 
That which may be certainly decided. 


Whetheriali plants have feeds, were mose eafily 
determinable, if wecould conclude concetning harts- 
tongue, ferne, and lome others. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

About this matter, which feems fo eafily deter- 
minable by (enfe, accurate and feber men widely 
difagree. B:yle. 


Yo DETE’RMINATE. v. a. [determiner, 
French.] ‘Tolimit; to fix; to deter- 
mine; to terminate : not in ufe. 

The fly-flow hours thall not determinate 
The datelefs limit of thy dear exile. Sbuke/peare. 


DETERMINATE. adj. [determinatus, La- 
tin. | 
I. Settled ; definite ; determined. 
Demonftrations in numbers, if they are not 
more evident and exact than in extenfion, yet 
they are more general in their ufe, and determi- 
nate in their applications Locke. 
To make-all the planets move about the fun in 
circular orbs, there muft be given to each, by a de- 
terminate impulie, thofe preient particular degrees 
of velocity which they now have, in proportion to 
their diftances from the fun, and to the quantity 
of the folar matter. Bentley. 
2. Eftablithed ; fettled by rule ; politive. 
Scriptures are read before the time of divine 
fervice, aid without either choice or ftint ap- 


pointed by any determinare order. Hooker. 
3. Decifive ;* conclufive. 
I th’ progrefs of this bufinefs, 
Ere a determinate refolution, he, 
l mean the bithop, did require a refpite. Sbake/p. 


4. Fixed; refolute. 
Like men difufed in a long peace, more deter- 
minate'to do, than tkilful how to do. Sidney. 
5. Refolved. 
My determinate voyage is mere extravagancy. 
Sbakelpeare. 
DETERMINATELY. adv. [from determi- 
nate. ] 


1. Refolutely ; with fixed refolve. 

The quten obeyed the king's commandment, 
full of raging agonies, and determinately bent that 
fhe would icek all loving means to win Zelmane. 

Sidney. 
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In thofe errors they are fo determinatcly fettled, 
that they pay unto falfity the whole fum of what- 
foever love is owing unto God's truth. Hooker» 

2. Certainly ; unchangeably. 

Think thus with yourfeives, that you have not 
the making of things true or falfe; but that the 
truth and exiftence of things is already fixed, and 
fettled, and that the principles of religion are al- 
ready either determinate/y true or falfe, before you 
think of them. Tillotfon. 


DETERMINATION. n. f. [from determi- 
nate.) 


te Abfolute dire&tion to a certain end. 
When we voluntarily wafte much of our lives, 
that remiffnefs can by no means confit with a 
conftant determination of will or defire to the great- 
eft apparent good. Locke. 
2. The refult of deliberation ; conclufion 


formed ; refolution taken. 

They have acquainted me with their determina- 
ftin, which is to go home, and troub‘e you no- 
more. Shakefoeare’s Merghane of Venice. 

The proper acts of the intellect are intellection, 
deliberation, and dcterminaticn or decifion. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

It is much difputed by divines, concerning the 
power of man'swill to good and evil in the fate 
of innocence ; and upon very nice and dangerous 
precipices ftand their determination? on either fide. 

Southe 

Confult thy judgment, affeétions, and inclina» 
tions, and make thy determination upon every par- 
ticular; and be always as fulpicious of thyfeli as 
pofizble. Calamye 

3. Judicial decifion. 

He confined the knowledge of governing to juf— 
tice and lenity, and to the fpeedy determinaticn of 
civil and criminal caufes. Gulliver's Travels. 

DeTe’RMINATIVE. adj. [from determi- 
nate. | 
t. That which uncontroulably directs to a 


certain end. 

That individual ation, which is juftly punifhed 
as finful in us, cannot proceed from the fpecial in- 
fluence and determinative power of a jutt caufe. 

Bramball againft Hobbs. 
2. That which makes a limitation. : 

If the term added tu make up the complex fub- 
ject does not neceffarily or conftantly belong to it, 
then it is determinative, and limits the fubject to a 
particular part of its extenfion; as, every pious 
man fhall be happy. Watts. 

DETERMINATOR. n. /. [from determ:- 


nate.) One who determines. 

They have recourfe unto the great determinator 
of virginity, conceptions, fertility, and the infcru- 
table infirmities of the whole body. Brown. 


To DETERMINE. v. a. (determiner, Fr. 
determino, Lats | 


1. To fix; to fettle. 
Is it concluded he fhall be protector # 
—It is determin’d, not concluded yet ; 
But fo it mutt be, if the king mifcarry.  Skzh. 
More particularly to determine the proper feafun 
for grammar, I do not fee how it can be made a 
ftudy, but as an introduétion torhetorick. Lockce 
2. To conclude; to fx ultimately. 
Probability, in the nature of it, fuppofes that 
a thing may or may not be fo, for any thing that 
yet appears, or is certainly determined, on the other 
hide. Southe 
Milton’s fubje&t was ftill greater than Homer's 
or Virgil's: it dues not determine the tate of fingle 
perfons or nations, but of a whole fpecies. 
Addifons 
Deftrution hangs on every word we fpeak, 
On every thought, till the concluding troke 
Determines all, and clofes our defign~  Addifone 
3. To bound ; to confine. 
The knowledge of men hitherto hath been deter= 
mined by the view or fight; fo that whatloever is 
° invifible, either in. rcfpe€t of the fincnefé of the 
body. 
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ody itfelf, or the finallnefs of the marte, or of the 
fubtiity of the motion, is little enquired. Bacon. 
The principium individuationis is exiftence it- 
felt; which determines a being of any fort to'a par- 
ticular time and place, incommunicable tu two be- 
inga of the fame kind. : Lockes 
No foorer have they climbed_ that hill, which 
Dus determines their view at a dittance, but a new 
profpećt is opened. Atterbury. 


4- To adjuft; to limit; to define. 
He that has fettled in his mind.determined ideas, 
with names affixed to them, will be able to difcern 


their differences one from another, which is really. 


diftinguifhing. Licke. 
5. To influence the choice. 
You have the captives 
Who were the oppofites of this day's ftrife ; 
We do require them of you, fo to ufe them 
As we fhall'find their merits and our fafety 
May equally determine. Shake/peare. 


A man may fufpend the aét of his choice from 
being determined for or againft the thing propofed, 
till he has examined it. che. 

As foon as the itudious man's hunger and thirft 
makes him uneafy, he, whofe will was never de- 
ijrmined to any purfuit of good cheer, is, -by the 
uneafinefs of hunger and thirft, prefently de- 
termined to eating and drinking. Lecke. 

6. To refolve. 

Jonathan knew that it was derermincd of his fa- 
ther to flay David. 1 Sam, Xx. 33. 

7. To decide. 

i I do not afk whether bodies fo exift, that the 
motion of one cannot be without the motion of 
another: to determine this cither. way, is to beg 
the queftion for or againft’a vacuum. Locke. 

8. To put an end to; to deftroy. 

Now where is he, that will not ftay fo long 
Till ficknefs hath determin’d me? Shake/peare. 


o DETERMINE. v. n. 


1. To.conclude ; to form a final conclu- 
fion. 
Eve! now expect great tidings, which perhaps 
OF us will foon determine, or impofe 
New laws to be obferv'd. 
2. To fettle opinion, 
It is inditferent to the matter in hand which 
vay the learned fhall determine of it. Locke. 
3. To end; to come to an end. 
They were apprehended, and, after convidtion, 
the danger determined by their deaths. Hayward. 
All pleafure fpringing trom a gratificd paflion, 
__as moft cf the pleafure of fin does, muft needs de- 
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termine with that paffion. South. 
4. To make a decifion. 
She foon fhall know of us 
How honourably and how kindly we 
Determine for her. Shake/peare. 


s. To end confequentially. 

Revolutions of ftate, many times, make way 
for new inftitutions and forms 3 and often determine 
in either -fetting up fome tyranny at hoine, or 
bringing in fome conqueft from abroad. — Temple. 

6. To relolve concerning any thing. 

Now, noble pecrs, the caufe why we aie met 

Is to determine of the coronation. Shake/peare. 


DererRa rion. a. f. [de and serra, La- 
tin ; deterrer, French.) Difcovery of any 
thing by removal of the earth that hides 
it; the act of unburying. 

This concerns the raifing of new mountains, 
deterrations, or the devolution of earth down upon 
the valleys from the hills and higher grounds. 

Woodward. 

Detersion. x f. [from detergo, Latin. ] 
The att of cleanfing a fore. 

I endeavoured deterfion, but the matter could 
not be difcharged. W ifeman. 

Detersive. adj. [from deterge.] Hav- 
ing the power to cleante. 


DET 


DET 


Dere'rsive. n f An application that] 7o DeTo'RT. v. a. (detortus, of detorgues, 


has the power of cleanfing wounds. 

We frequently fece fimple ulcers affliéted with 
fharp humours, which corrode them, and render 
them painful fordid ulcers, if not timely relieved 
by deterfives and lenients. Wifeman. 

To DETE’ST. v.a. [detefor, Latin.] To 
hate ; to abhor; to abominate. 
Nigh thereto the ever-damned beaft 
Durft not approach ; for he was deadly made, 
And all that life preferved did detfe Fairy Queen. 

Glory grows guiity of detcfied crimes, 

When for fame's take, for praile, an outward part, 
We bend to that the working of the heart. Séak. 

I've liv'd in fuch difhonour, that the gods 
Dere my bafencfs. SbakcfPeare. 

There is that naturally in the heart of man 
which abhors fin as fin, and confequently would 
make him detef it both in himfelf and oT too. 

cub. 

Who dares think one thing, and another tell, 
My heart dete/ts him as the gates of hell. Pope. 

Dere’stasre. adj. [from dete.) Hate- 
ful; abhorred; abominable ; odious. 

Beguil’d, divorc’d, wrong‘d, fpighted, flain ! 
Moft deteftable death. Shakefpeare. 

He defired him to confider that both armies con- 
fifted of Chriitians, to whom nothing is more de- 
tefable than effufion of human blood. Hayevard. 

Dere’staBLy. adv. [from detefable. } 
Hatefully ; abominably ; odioully. 

It ftands here ftigmatized by the apottie as a 
temper of mind rendering men fo detefiably bad, 
that the great enemy of mankind neither can nor 
defires to make them worfe. = South. 

DeTEsSTA'TION. 2. f. [from deteft.] 
1. Hatred; abhorrence ; abomination.: 

Then only did misfortune make her fee what 
fhe had done, efpecially finding in us rather detefla- 
tion than pity. Sidney. 

z. It is fometimes ufed with for; but of 
{eems more proper. 
The detefation you éxprefs 
For vice in all its glitt’ring drefs. Ssuift. 

Our’ love of God will infpire us with a derefta- 
ticn for fin, as what is of all things moft contrary 
to his divine nature. Swift. 


Dere’ster. a. f. [from aereff.] One that 
hates or abhors. 

To DETHRO'NE. v. a. [ detroner, French ; 
de and thronus, Latin.] ‘To diveft of re- 
gality ; to throw down from the throne ; 
to deprive of regal dignity. 

DETI NUE, n. fa [detènue, French.) A’writ 
that lies againft him, who, having goods 
or chattels delivered him to keep, refufes 
to deliver them again. Cowell. 

DETONATION. n. f. [detono, Lat.] Some- 
what more forcible than the ordinary 
crackling of falts in calcination; as in 
the going off of the pulvis or aurum 
fulminans, or the like. It is alfo ufed 
for that noife which happens upon the 
mixture of fluids that ferment with vio- 
lence, as oil of turpentine with oil of 
vitriol, refembling the explofion of gun- 
powder. Quincy. 

A new coal is not to be caft on the nitre, till 
the detonation occafioned by the former be either 
quite or almoft altogether ended; unlefs it chance 
that the puffing matter do blow the coal too foon 
out of the crucjble. Boyle. 

To DE‘TONIZE. v. a. [from detono, La- 
tin.) To calcine with detonation. A 
chemical term. i 


Nineteen parts in. twenty of detonized nitre is 
deftroyed in cightcen days. 


Arbuthnot on dir. 


Latin.) ‘To wreft from the original im- 
port, meaning, or defign. E. 
They have afumed what amounts to an infallis 
bility in the private fpirit, and have detorted texts 
of fcripture to the. fedition, difturbance, and de- 
ftru€tion of the civil government. Dryden. 
To DETRA‘’CT. v.a. [detrafum, Latin ; 
detrafler, French. ] 

1. To derogate ; to take away by envy, 
calumny, or cenfure, any thing from 
the reputation of another: with from. 

Thofe were aififtants in private, but not trufted 
to manage the affairs in publick 5 for that would 
detra&? from the henour of the principal ambaffa- 
dor. Bacon. 

No envy can detra& frcm this: it will thine in 
hiftory, and, like fwans, grow whiter the longer it 
endures. Dryden. 

2. To take away ; to withdraw. 

By the largeneis of the.cornices they hinder both 
the light within, and likewile detra& much from 
the view of the front without. Wotton. 

The multitude of partners does detra@ nothing 
from each private fhare, nor does the publicknefs 
of it lelen propriety in it. Boyle. 

DETRA'CTER. 7#. f. [from derra.) One 
that takes away another’s reputation ; 
one that impairs the honour of another 
injurioufly. 

J am_right glad to be thus fatisfied, in that I 
yet was never able till now to choke the mouth of 
fuch detraéers with the certain knowledge of their 
flanderous untruths. Spenfer on Irelands 

Whether we are fo entirely fure of their loyalty 
upon the prefent foot of government, as you may 
imagine, their detragters make a queition. Swift. 

Away the fair detrafer swent, 

And gave by turns their cenfures vente Sevift. 

DETRA'CTION. x. J. [detra@io, Latin; de- 
tration, French. ] 

DetraSiony in the native importance of the word, 
fignifies the withdrawing or taking off from a 
thing ; and, as it is applied to the reputation, it 
denotes the impairing or leffening a man in point 
of fame, réndering him lefs valued and efteemed 
by others, which is the final aim of detraGion. 


Ayliffe. 
I put myfelf to thy direction, and 
Unfpeak mine own dctraéfion ; here abjure 
The taints and blames ! Jaid upon myfelf, 
For ftrangers to my nature. Shake/peare. 
Fame, that her high birth-to raite, 
Seem’d erft fo lavifh and profufe, 
We may juftly now accufe 
Of detraéticn from her prarfe. Milton. 


If detraétion could invite us, difcretion furely 
would contain us from any derogatory intention. 

Brown. 

To put a ftop to the infults and detraGions of 

vain men, I refolved to cnter into the examination, 

_ Woodward. 

To confider an author as the fubjet of obloquy 

and detration, we may obferve with wliat rleafure 

a work is received by the invidious part of man- 

kind, in which a writer fails fhort of himf-lf. 

Addifon. 

Derra‘crory, adj. [from detra@.| De- 

famatory by denial of defert ; deroga- 


tory. Sometimes with zo, properly from. 
This is not only derogatory unto the wifdom of 
God, who hath propofed the world unto our know- 
ledge, and thcreby the notion of himfelf; but alfo 
detraétory unto the intelleét and fenfe of man, ex- 
prefledly difpofed for that inquifition. Brown. 
In. mentioning the joys of heaven, J ufe the ex 
preiiions 1 find lefs detraéfory. from a theme above 
our praifes. Boyle. 
The detraéory lye takes froma great man the 
reputation that jultly belongs to him. drdutbnor. 
DETRA'CTRESS. 2. 4 [from -detrad.] ‘A 

cenforious woman. Paus 
If 


DEV 


To DEVELOP. ©. a. [deweloper, French. ] 
To difengage from’ fomething that en- 
folds and conceals. to difentangle ; to 
clear from its covering. 

Take him to develop, if you can, 
And hew the block off, and get out the man. 


DEU 


If any Shall detract from a lady’s character, ün- 
lefs the be abfent, the faid detraéire's fhall be forth- 
with ordered to the loweft place of the room. 

DE’TRIMENT. "n. J. (detrimentum, La- 
tin:.} Loís; damage ; mifchief ; dimi- 


- potion; harm. Jpg Tae 
Difficult it muft be for one Chriftian church tol Deve’RGENCE. m f. [Uebengeitrivi mat] 
abolifh that which all had received and held for}. Tic Clinvity. ae ws 
the fyace of many ages, and that without any de- TD Py- $ fs 
triment unto religion. Hooker. | Zo Deve’st. v. a. [devefter, French; de 


and veftis, Latin. ] 
1. To frip; to deprive of clothes. 
Friends all but now, 
In quarter and in-terms like bride and groom 
Devefting them for bed. Shakefpeare. 
Then of his arms Androgeus he devefis, 
His {word, his hield, he takes, and plumed crefts. 


I can repair 
That detriment, if fuch it be, to lofe 
Self- loft. > , Milton. 
Lf your joint pow'r prevail, th’ affairs of hell 
No detriment need fear ; go, and be ftrong. Milton. 
‘There often fall out fo many things to be done 
con the fudden, that fome of them mutt of neceffity 


be negle&ed for that whole Nay whi ch isthe Denbam 
teit detrimentto this whole myitery. d 4 
i p i Evelyn's Kalendar. 2. To annul 3 to take away any thing 


good. 

What are thofe breaches of the law of nature 
and nations, which do forfeit and deveff all right 
and title ina nation to government? Bacon. 

3- To free from any thing bad. 

Come on, thou little inmate of this breaft, 

Which for thy fake from paffions I devefe Prior. 

DEVE’X. «adj. [devexus, Latin.) Bend- 
ing down ; declivous ; incurvated down- 
wards. 

Deve xity.2./. [from devex.] Incurva- 
tion downwards ; declivity. 

To DEVIATE. V. ne [de via decedere, 
Latin. ] 

1. To wander from the right or common 
way. 

The reft to fome faint meaning make pretence, 
But Shadwell never deviates into fenfe. Dryden. 

Thus Pegafus, a nearer way to take, 

May boldly deviate from the common track. Pope. 

What makes all phyfical and moral ill ? 

There nature deviates, and here wanders will. Pope. 

Befides places which may dewiate from the fenfe 


“Let a family burn but a candle a night lefs than 
the ufual number, and they may take in the Spec- 
tator without detriment to their private affairs. 

Addijon. 
DETRIMENTAL. adj. [from detriment.) 
Mifchievous; harmful ; caufing lofs. . 
Among all honorary rewards, which are neither 
dangerous nor detrimental to the donor, I remem- 
ber none fo remarkable as the titles which are be- 
ftowed by the emperor of China: thefe are never 
given to any fubject till the fubject isdcad. 
Adaijon. 
Obftinacy in prejudices, which are detrimental 
to our country, ought not to be miftaken for vir- 
tuous refolution and firmnefs of mind. Addijon. , 
DETRI'TION. n. f. (detero, detritus, La- 
tin.) The act of weariag away. Dia. 
To DETRU’DE. v. a. [detrudo, Latin. ] 
To thrut down ; to force into a lower 


place. te 

Such as are detruded down to hell, 
Either for hame they fill themfelves retire, 
Or, tied in chains, they in clofe prifon dwell. 


DE V 
There are many devices in a man’s heart; ne~ 
verthelefs the counfel of the Lord fhall {tand. 
Prou. Xix. 21e 
3. The emblem on a field ; the enfign 


armorial of a nation or family. 
Then change we fhields, and their devices bear 5 
Let fraud fupply the wantof force in war. Dryd. 
Hibernia’s haip, device of her command, 
And parent of her mirth, thall there be feen. 
Prior. 
They intend to let the world fee what party they 
are of, by figures and defigns upon thefe fans; as 
the knights-errant ufed to diftinguifh themfelves 
by devices on their fhields. Addifone 
4. Invention; genius. 
He's gentle; never fchooled, and yet learned ; 
full of noble device, of all forts enchantingly be- 
loved. Shate/pearte 


DE‘VIL. x. A [wopul, Saxon ; dialolus, 
Latin. It were more properly written 
divel. | 

1. A fallen angel; the tempter and {piri- 
tual enemy of mankind. 

Are you a man? 
~=- Ay, and a bold one, that dare look on that 
Which might appal the devil. Shake/peares 
2. A wicked man or woman. 
See thyfelf, devil :. 
Proper deformity fcems not in the fiend 
So horrid as in woman. 3 Sbhake/penres 
3. A ludicrous term for mifchief. 
A war of profit mitigates the evil; 
T ut co betax’d, and beaten, is the devil. Granville | 


4. A kind of expletive, exprefling wonder 


or vexation. 
The things, we know, are neither rich nor-rare; 
But wonder how the devil they got there! . Pope. 
. A kind of ludicrous negative in an ad- 
verbial {enfe. 
The devil was well, the devil.a monk was he. 
A Proverb. 
De’virisn. adj. [from devil.] 
1. Partaking ot the qualities of the devil ; 


Davies. 
Philofophers are of opinion, that the fouls of 
men may, for their mifcarriages, be detruded into 
the bodies of beatts. Locke. 
At thycommand the vernal fun awakes 
“ The torpid fap, derruded to the root 3.49 
By wiatry winds. ‘Ibomjon. 
To DETRUNCATE. v. a. [detrunco, La- 
tin.] To lop; to cut; to fhorten by de- 
‘privation of parts. f 
Derrunca’ rion. n. J. [from detrxncate.] 
The a& of lopping or cutting. i. 
Deteru’sion. n.f. [from detrufio, Latin. | 
The aét df thrufting or forcing down. 
From this detrufion of the waters towards the 
fide, the parts towards the pole muft be much in- 
creafed. Keil dgainft Burret. 


Deturna rion. 2. f. [deturbo, Latin. ] 
The aét of throwing down; degrada- 
dation. | Di&. 
DEVASTATION. n. f. [deva/fo, Latin.) 
Wafte; havock; defolation; deftruc- 
tion. 
By devaftation the rough warrior gains, 
And farmers fatten mok when famine reigns. 
Garth. 
That flood which overflowed Attica in the days 
of Ogyges, and that which drowned Theffaly in 
Deucalion’s time, made cruel havock and deaaf- 
tation among them. Woodward. 
Deuce. n.f. (deug, French.] 
1. Two: a word ufedin games. 
You are a gertleman and a gamefter; then, I 


am fure, you know how much the grefs fum of 


Shakefpeare. 


deuce ace amounts to. 


2, The devil. Sce Deus. 


of the author, it would be kind to obferve any de- 
ficiencies in the diction. Pope. 


2. To goattray ; to err; to fin ; to offend. 


Devia Tion. n. f. [from deviate. ] 
1. The act of quitting the right way; er- 
rour; wandering. -° 

Thefe bodies conftantly move round in the fame 
tracks, without making the leatt deviation. Cheyne. 

2; Variation from eftablifhed rule. 

Having once furveyed the true and proper natu- 
ral alphabet, we may eafily difcover the deviations 
from it, in all the alphabets in ufe, either by defect 
of fingle characters, of letters, or by confufion of 
them. Ne Holder. 

3. Offence ; obliquity of conduct. 

Worthy perfons, if inadvertently drawn into a 
deviation, will endeavour inftantly to recover their 
loft ground, that they may not bring error into 
habit. Clariffa. 

Device. a. f. (devie, French; devija, 
Italian. ] 
1. A contrivance ; a ftratagem. 
This is our device, 
That Falftaff at that oak fhall mect with us. 
Shake'peare. 

He intended it # a politick device to leffen their 

intereft, and keep them low in the world. tterd. 
2. Adefign; a {cheme formed; project ; 
fpecujation. 


diabolical; mifchievous; malicious ;: 
deftruétive. 

Gynecia miftrufted greatly Cecropia, becaufe ‘fhe 
had heard:-much of the devilifo wickednefs of her 
heart. Sidney o» 

For- grief thereof, and devili/h defpight, 

From his infernal furnace forth he threw . 

Huge flames, that dimmed all theheaven’s light, 

Enroli’d in dufkith fmoke and brimiftone blue. 
Spenjere 
He trainsshis devilifb engin’ry,.impal’d 
Onev'ry fide with fhadowy fquadrons decp. Milte 
2. Having communication with the devil. 
The duchefs, by his {ubornation, 
Upon my life began her dewilifb practices. Shak, 
3. Anepithet of abhorrence or contempt. 

A devilifh knave! befides, the knave is hand- 
fome, young, and blyth: all thofe requifites are in 
him that delight. A Shakejpeares - 

4. Excefive: ina ludicrous fenfe. 
Thy hair and beard are of a different dye, 
Short of a foot, diftorted of an eye; 
With all thefe tokens of a knave complete, 
If thou art honeft, thou 'rt’a devilifbcheat. Ad 


De’vitisHiy. adv. [from devilih.] In a: 
manner fuiting the devil; diabolically. 
Thofe trumpetere threatened them with conti- 
nual alarms of damnation, if they did not venture 
life, fortune, and all, in that which wickedly and 
devilifbly thofe impoftors called the caufe of God. 


Touching the exchange of laws, in praétice with ‘ Souths 
laws in device, which they fay are better for the , > ; 
ftate of the church, if they might take place; the wy. i KIN, a. f [from devil] pi ngle 
farther we examine them, the greater caufe we find Pag ty arifa. 


Devious. adj. [devius, Latin. ] 
t. Out of the common track. 
Creufa kept behind: by choice we ftray 
Through ev'ry dark and ev'ry devious way. hh 
s 


to conclude, although we continue the fame we 
are, the harm is not great. Hooker. 

His device is againft Babylon, to deftroy it. 
Jers lis 11. 


DEV 


In this minute devious fubjedt, I have been ne- 
ceflitated to explain myfelf in more words than may 
feem needful. Holder. 
_-2. Wandering ; roving ; rambling. 

Every mute, 
And every blooming pleafure, wait without 

To blefs the wildly devious morning walk. Them/. 

' 3. Erring; going aitray from rectitude. 
One devious tep, at firR fetting out, frequently 
leads a perfon into a wildernefs of doubt and error. 
Clariffa. 

Some lower mufe, perhaps, who lightly treaus 

The devious paths where wanton fancy leads. Rowe. 
4. Ic isuled likewife of perfons. Roving ; 
, idly vagrant; erring trom the way. 

Jo DEVI'SE. v. a. [devifer, French, as 
of devifare, to look about. Skinner. } 

1. To contrive; to form by art; toin- 

vent; to excogitate; to ftrike aut by 


thought. 

Whether they, at their firt coming into the 
land, or atterwards, by trading with other nations 
which had letters, learned them of them, or de- 
«vijed them among themfelves, is very doubtful. 

Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

He cculd by his fkill draw after him the weight: 
ef five thoufand bufhels of grain, and devife thole 
rare engines which fhot fmall ftones at hand, but 
great ones afar off. Peacham. 

Ye fons of art, one curious picce dewife, 

From whofe conittruGtuie motion fhall arife. 
Blackmore. 
2. To plan; to {cheme. 

Behold 1 frame evil again you, and devife a 

device againft you. Jer. xiin 

Jo Devi'se. v. 2. To confider ; to con- 
trive ; to lay plans; to form fchemes ; 
anciently with of. 

Her merry fit the trefhiy “gan to rear, 

And did of joy and jollity divi, 
He: felf to chêrifh and her guef to chear. 
Fairy Queen. 

But fith now tafe ye feized have the thore, 

And well arrived are, high God be bleft, 
Let us devife of cafe and everlafting reft. Fairy Q. 

Since we are fo far entered, let us, I pray you, 
a little devife of thofe evils by which that country 
is held in this wretched cafe, that it cannot, as 
you fay, be recured. Spenfer's Ireland. 

Devife but how you'll ufe him when he comes, 
and lct us two divife to bring him thither. Sbak. 

Devi'se. u. j. (devise, a will, old French. | 
1. The act of giving or bequeathing by 
will. 

This word is properly attributed, in our com- 
mon law, to him that bequeaths his goods by his 
Jait wilhor teament in writing; and the reafon.is 
becaufe thofe that now appertain only to the de- 

_ wifour, by this aét are diftributed into many parts. 
Cozvell. 

The alienation is made by devife in a lait will 
only, and the third part of thefe profits is there 
demandable. Locke. 

3. Contrivance. See Device. 

God hath omitted nothing needful to his purs 
pole, nor left his intention to be accumplithed by 
our devifes. Hooker. 

To Devi'se. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
grant by will. A law term. 

Devisee’. n. /. He to whoin fomething 
is bequeathed by will. 

Devi'ser. n. f. (from devife.] A con- 
triver; an inventer. 

Being divided from truth in themfelves, they 
are yet farther removed by advenient deception ; 
for true it is, if I fay they are daily mocked into 
errour by deaufers. Brown. 

The authors of ufcfyl inventions, the devifers of 
wholefome laws, ae were the philofophers of an- 
cient times, were honoured as the fathers and pro- 
phets of their country. Grew. 


‘DEV 


Diva‘sour. n. /. He that gives by will. 
See Devise. 


DE’VITABLE. adj. [devitabilis, Latin.) 
Poffible to be avoided ; avoidable. 


Devita TION. #. f. [devitatio, Latin. ] 
The a&t of efcaping or avoiding. Dig, 
Devon. adj. [vuide, French.] 
1. Empty ; vacant; void. 
When I awoke and found her place devoid, 
And nought but preffed grafs where fhe had lyen, 
1 forrow'd all fo much as earft ljoy'd. Fairy Q, 
2. Without any thing, whether good or 
evil; free from; in want of. 
He flung it from him, and dewoid of dread 
Upon him lightly leaped without heed. Fairy Q. 
That the foul and angels are dewoid of quantity 
and dimenfion, and that they have nothing to do 
with proper locality, is generally opinioned- 
Glanville. 
The motion of this chariot will ftill be eafier as 
it afcends higher, till at length it fhall become ut- 
terly dewoid of gravity, when the leaft ftrength will 
be able to beftow upon it a fwift motion. 
Wilkins’s Math. Magick. 
His warlike mind, his foul devoid of fear, 
His high defigning thoughts were figur'd there, 
As when, by magick, ghofts are made appear. 
Dryden. 
We Tyrians are not fo devoid of fenfe, 
Nor fo remote from Phebus’ influence. 


Devoir. 2. f. [devoir, French. ] 
1. Service. A fenfe now not ufed. 


Dryden. 


To rettore again the kingdom cf che Mama-, 


lukes, he offered him their utmoft dewoir and fer- 
vice. Knolles. 


2. A& of civility or obfequioufnefs. 


Gentlemen, who do not defign to marry, yet pay 


their devoirs to one particular fair. Speéiatore 
Aukward and fupple, each dewoir to pay, 
She flatters her good lady twice a-day. 


Pope. 


To DEVOLVE. v. a. [devolvo, Latin.) 


1. To roll down. 

Thro’ fplendid kingdoms he devolwes his maze, 
Now wanders wild through folitary tracts 
Of life-deferted fand. Thom/for. 

2. To move from one hand to another. 

Upon the duke of Ormond the king had wholly 
devolved the care aud dilpofition of all affairs in 
Ireland. ' Temple. 

Becaufe they found too much confufion in tuch 
a multitude of ftatefmen, they devolved their whole 
authority into the hands of the council of fixty. 

Addiicn. 

The whole power, at home and abroad, was 
devolved upon that family. Swift. 

The matter which devolves from the hills down 
upon the lower grounds, does not confidcrably 
raite and augment them. Woidwurd. 

To DEVOLVE. v.n. 
1. To roll down. 
2. To fall in fucceffion into new hands. 

Suppofing people, by wanting fpiritual bleflings, 
did lufe all their right to temporal, yet that for- 
feiture muft devolve only to the fupreme Lord. 

Decay of Piety. 
Devotu’rion. n. f. [devolutio, Latin.] 
1. The a& of rolling down. 

‘The raifing of new mountains, deterrations, or 
the devoucien of earth down upon the valleys from 
the hills and high grounds, will fail under ourcon- 
fideration. Wocdward. 

2. Removal fucceffive from hand to hand. 

The jurifdiction exercifed in thofe courts is de- 
rived trom the crown of England, and the lift 
devoluticn is to the king by way of appeal. Hale. 


Devora Ti0Nn. n. f. [from devoro, Lat.] 
The act of devouring. Dié. 

To DEVOTE. v. a. [devoveo, devotus, 
Latin. } 


DEV 


1. To dedicate; to confecrate f- to appre- 


riate by vow. 

No devoted thing that a man fhall devcte unto 
the Lord, of all that he hath, both of man and 
beaft, and of the field of his poffeffion, thall be fold 
or redeemed. Lev. xxvii. 216 

What black magician conjures up this fiend, 
To ftop devoted charitable deeds ? Sbake/peares 

They, impious, dar’d to prey 

On herds neh to the god of day. Popes 

2. To addi&; as to a fc&t, or tudy. 
While we do admire 

This virtue, and this moral difcipline, 

Let's be no ftoicks, nor no ftocks, I pray ; 

Or fo devote to Ariftotle's checks, 

As Ovid be an outcatt quite abjur’d. Shakelpeare. 

If perfons of this make fhould ever dewore them= 
felves to fciencc, they fhould be well affured of a 
folid and {trong conftitution of body. Watts. 

3. To condemn; to refign toill. 
Aliens were devoted to their rapine and defpight. 
Decay of Picty 
Ah why, Penelope, this caufelefs fear, 
To render Neep’s foft bleffings infincere? 
Alike devete to forrow’s dire extreme 
The day.refiction and the midnight dream. Pope. 


4. To addict; to give up to ill. 


Tihe Romans having once debauched their fens 
with the pleafures of other nations, they devored 
themfelves unto all wickednefs. Grows 

5. To curfe ; to execrate ; to doom tode- 
ftruction. 


lf 
Thofe wicked tents deveted ; let the wrath 
Impendent, raging into fudden flame, 
Dittinguifh not. Miho. 
To deftru€tion facred, and devore, 
He with his whole pofterity muft die. Milter. 


Goddefs of maids, and confcious of our hearts, 
So keep me from the vengeance of thy darts, 
Which Niobe'’s devoted iflue felt, 

When, hiffing through the fkies, the feather’d 
deaths were dealt. Drydens 

Let her, like me, of ev'ry joy forlorn, 

Devote the hour when fuch a wretch was born ; 
Like me to deferts and to darknefs run. Rowe. 


Devore. adj. For devoted. 
How on a fudden loft, 
Defac’d, deflower'd, and now to death devote ! 
Miina. 
Devo*repness. n. /. [from devote.] ‘The 
ftate of being devoted or dedicated ; 
confecration ; addictednefs. 

Whatever may fall from my pen to her difad- 
vantage, relates to her but as fhe was, or may again 
be, an obftacle to your devotednc/s to lerapħick 
love. Boyle. 

The owning of our obligation unto virtue, may 
be ftyled natural religion; that is to Tava devoted- 
néfs unto God, fo as to act according to his will. 

Grew, 


Devoree’. n. f. [devot, French:] One 
erroneoufly or fuperititioufly religious ; 
a bigot. 


DEVO'TION. n. f. [devotion, French3 
devotio, Latin. } 
1. The ftate of being confecrated or dedi- 
cated. 
2. Piety; acts of religion ; devoutnefs. 
Mean time her warlike brother on the ftas 
His waving {treamers ‘to the winds difplaysy 
And vows for his return with vain devotion payse 
Dryden. 
3. An a&t of external worthip. 
Religious minds are inflamed with the love of 
publick devotion. Hooker. 
For as I pafied by and beheld your devolicn, I 
found an altar with this inicsiption, To the un- 
known God. Als, xvii, 230 
In vain doth man the name of juf expect, 
If his dewstions he to Gog neglect. Denham 
4. Prayers 


DEV 


4. Prayer; expreffion of devotion. 
An agedholy man, 
That day and nighe faid his devoticns 
No other world! nefs did apply. Fairy Queen. 
Your devotion has its opportunity: we muft pray 
always, but chiefly at certain times. Spratt. 
. The fate of the mind under a ftrong 
fenfe of dependance upon God; de- 
voutnefs; piety. 

Grateful to acknowledge whence his good 
Defcends, thither with heart, and voice, and eyes 
Directed in devotion, to adore f i 
And worthip God fupreme, who made him chief 
Or all his works. Mitton. 

From the full choir when loud hofannas rite, 
And (well the pomp of dreadful facrifice 5 
Amid that fcene, if fome relenting eye 
Glance on the {tone where our cold reliques lie, 
Diwotion's Self thall teal a thought from heav'n, 

© One human tear fhall drop, and be forgiv'’n. Pope. 

Devotion may be confidered either as an exercife 

‘of publick or private prayers at fet times and oc- 


cafions, or as a temper of the mind, a ftate and f- 


difpofition of the heart, which is rightly affected 

with fuch exercifes. Law cn Chrift's Perfeftion. 
6. An act of reverence, refpect, or cere- 

mony. 
Whither away fo faf ? 

—Upon the like devoricn as yourfelves, 

To gratulate the gentle princes there. Sbake/p. 
7. Strong affection ; ardent love; fuch as 

makes the lover the fole property of the 
perfon loved. T 

Re oppofite all planets of good luck 
To my procceding, if, with pure heart's love, 
Immaculate. devosion, holy thoughts, 

I tender not thy beauteous princely daughter. 
: Shakefpeare. 

He had a particular reverence for the perfon of 
the king, and the more extraordinary devotion for 
that of the prince, as he had had the honour to be 

* trufted with his education. Clarendon. 
8. Earneftnefs ; ardour; eagernefs. 

He feeks their hate with greater devotion than 
they can render it him; and leaves nothing un- 
done that may fully difcover him their oppofite. 

: Sbakefpeare. 
9. Difpofal; power; ftate of dependance 
on any one. 

Arundel cafile would keep that rich corner of 
the country at his majefty’s devoticn.  Clarendcn. 

Devo rionat. adj. [from devotion.) Per- 
taining to devotion; annexed to wor- 
flip; religious. 

Nor are the fobereft of them fo apt for that de- 
> wetienal compliance and junQure of hearts, which 
, I defive to bear in holy offices, to be performed 

with me. King Charles. 

The favourable opinion and good word of men 
comes oftentimes ac a very eafy rate, by a few de- 
mure looks, with iome devzticnal poftures and gri- 
maces. South. 

Devo rionxa ist. n. f. [from devotion. ] 
A man zealous without knowledge ; fu- 
perititionfly devour. 

fo DEVOUR. v. a. [evoro, Latin. ] 


1. To eat up ravenoully, as a wild beait or 
animal of prey. 


We will fay fome evil beat hath devoured him. 
; Genefis. 
We've willing dames enouzh: there cannot be 
That vulture in you, to devar fo many 
As will to greatnefs dedicate themfelves, 
Finding it fo inclin’d. * Shakefpeare. 
Ss look: the pent up lion o'er the wretch 
That trembles under his devouring paws. Shakefp. 
2, To deftroy or çonfume with rapidity 
and violence. 


A fire devoureth before them, and behind them 
a flame burnethe Ter, iie 3. 
VoL. I, 


3. To fwallow up; to annihilate. 


4. To enjoy with avidity. 


Devourer.n./. [from devosr.] A con- 


DEVOUT. adj. (devotus, Latin. ] 


DEU 


How dire a tempeft from Myeenæ pour’d, 
Our plains, our temples, and our town devour’ d ; 
It was the waite of war. Dryden. 
Notwithftanding that Socrates lived in the time 
of this devouring peftilence at Athens, he never 
caught.the leaft infection. Addifon. 


He feem'd in {wiftnefs to devour the way. 
SLakejpeare. 
Such a pleafure as grows frefher upon enjoy- 
ment; and though continually fed upon, yet is 
never devoured. : South. 
Death {talks behind thee, and each flying hour 
Does fome loofe remnant of thy lite devour. Dryd. 


Longing they luok, and gaping at the fight, 
Devour ber o'er and o'er with vatt delight. Dryd. 


fumer; he that cevours; he that preys 
upon. 
Rome is but a wildernefs of tygers ; 
Tygers muft prey, and Rome affords no prey 
Buc me and mine: how happy art thou, then, 
From thefe devourers to be banifhed! Sbake/peare. 
Since thofe leviathans are withdrawn, the leffer 
dewourers {upply their place: fraud fuccceds to vio- 
lence. Decay of Picty. 
Carp and tench do beft together, all other fiih 
being dewcurers of their fpawn. Mortimer. 


1. Pious; religious; devoted to holy du- 
ties. 

We muft be conftant and devout in the worthip 
of our God, and ready in all atts of benevolence 
to our neighbour. Rogers. 

z. Filled with pious thoughts. 

For this, with foul devour, he thank'd the god ; 
And, of fuccets fecure, return'd to his abode. 

i Dryden. 

3. Expreffive of devotion or piety. 

Anon dry ground appears, and from his ark 
The ancient fire defcends with all his train; 
Then with uplifted hands, and eyes dewcur, 
Grateful to heav'n. Milton. 

Devout ty. adv. [from deveut.] Pioufly ; 
with ardent devotion; religioufly. 

Her grace rofe, and with modeft paces 
Came to the altar, where the kneel'd; and faint- 
like 
Caft her fair eyes to heav’n, and pray'd devoutly. 
Sbuakejpeare 

One of the wife men having a while attentively 
and devoutly viewed and contemplated this pillar 
and crofs, tell down upon his tace. Bayon 

Her twilights were more clear than our mid-day, 
She dreamt devoutlier than moft ufe to pray. Donne. 

Think, O my foul, devoutly think, 
How, with affrighted eyes, 
Thou faw'ft the wide extended deep 
In all its horrors rife | Addifen. 

Tofecond caufes we feem to truft, without ex- 
preffing, fo devoutly as we ought to do, our de- 
pendance on the firft. Atterbury. 

Deuse. n.f. [more properly than deuce, 
Junius, from Dufus, the name of a cer- 
tain fpecies of evil {pirits.] The devil: 
a ludicrous word. 

"Twas the prettieft prologue, as he wrote it ; 
Well, the deuce take me if 1 ha'n’t forgot it. 

Congreve. 

DeuteroGamy. n. f. (ér and 
yan.) A fecond marriage. Di&. 

DeuTeronomy. n. f. [uire mya.) 
The fecond book of the law; the fifth 
book of Mofes. 

DeEUTERO' scopy. x. fe (dér and 
cxowiw.] The fecond intention; the 
meaning beyond the literal {enfe ; not 
in ufe. 


DEW 


Not attaining the deuterofcopy, or fecond inten- 
tion of the words, they are tain to omit their-confe- 
quences, coherences, figures, or tropologics. 

Brown's Vulgar Ervcurte 


DEW. 2. /. [veap; Saxon ; daaw, Dutch. } 


The moifture upon the ground. 

Fogs which we frequently obferve after fun-fet . 
ting, even in.our hotteft months, are nothing’ but 
a vapour confifting of water; which vapour-svas 
fent up in greater quantity all the foregoing day, 
than now in the evening: but the fun then being 
above the horizon, taking it at the furface of the 
earth, and rapidly mounting it up into the atmo- 
fphere, it was not difcernible: the fun being now 
gone-off, the vapour ftagnates at and near the 
earth, and faturates the air till it is fo thick as ta 
be eafily vifible’ therein :-and wien at length the 
heat there is fomewhat further fpent, which is 
ufually about the middle of the night, it falls down 
again in a dew, alighting upon herbs and other 
vegetables, which it cherithes, cools, and refrethese 
Woodward. 

Never yet one hour in bed 
Did J enjoy the golden dew of fleep, 
But with his tim’rous dreams was ftill awak’d. 
Shake[pearte 
That churchman bears a bounteous mind, in- 
deed 5 
A hand as fruitful as the land that feeds us; 
His dew falls ev’ry where. Sbakefpeares 
She looks as clear 
As morning rofes newly wafh'd with dew. Shake 

Dews and rain are but the returns of moift ya- 
pours condenfed. Bacone 

Now fliding ftreams the thirfty plants rencw, 
And feed their fibres with reviving dew. Pope. 


To Dew. v.a. [from the noun.) To wet 
as with dew ; to moiften; to bedew. 

A trickling ftream of balm moft fovereign, 
And dainty dear, which on the ground {till fell, 
And overflowed all the fertile plains 
As it had dewed been with timely rain. Fas Queene 


With him pour we in our country's purge 
Each drop of us. 
Or fo much as it needs 
To dew the fovervign flower, and drown the weeds. 
Shake/pearee 


Give me thy hand, 
That I may dew it with my mournful tears. 
Shukefpearee 
He ceas’d; difcerning Adam with fuch joy 
* Surcharg’d, as had, like grief, been dew'd in tears 
Without the vent of words, which thele he 
breath’de L&ltone 
Palemon above the reft appears 
In fable garments, dew'd with gufhing tears. 
Dryden. 
In Gallick blood again 
He dews his reeking iword, and ftrows the ground 
With headlefs ranks. Phillips. 


De'weaerry. z. f. [from dew and derry. ] 
Dewberries, as they tand here among the more 
delicate fruits, muĝ be underitood tu mean raf. 
berries, which are alfo of the’bramble kind. 
Hanmcere 
Feed him with apricocks and dewberrict, 
With purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries. 
. Shat eff erres 
DewBesPReE NT. part. (dew and be/prent.} 


Sprinkled with dew. 
This evening late, by then the chewing flocks 
Had ta'en their Supper on the favoury herb 
Of knot-grafs dewbefprent, and were in told, 
1 fat me down to watch upon a bank 
With ivy canopied, and interwove 
With flaunting honey-fuckie. Milton. 
Dew-BuRNING.adj. [from dew and burn- 
ing.) ‘The meaning of this compcund 
is doubtful. Perhaps it ailudes to the 
{fparkling of dew. 
He, now to prove his late renewed might, 
High brandifhing his bright dew-burning biade 
3 U Upon 


“DEX 


Upon his erefted fcalp fo fore did fmite, 
That to the fcull a yawning wound it made. 
Fary Queen. 
De’woror. #. f. [dew and drop.) A drop 
of dew which fparkles at fun-rile. 
~ J mutt go feek fome dewdrops here, 
And hang a pearl in every cowflip’s eare Shake/p. 
: An boft 
Innumerable as the ftars of night, 
Or ftars of morning, dewdrops, which the fun 
Impearls on ev'ry leaf, and ev'ry flower. , Milten. 
Ref, {weet as detudraps on the flowiry lawns, 
When the fky opens, and the morning dawns! 
; Tickell. 
Dewar. n. /. [from lapping or licking 
the dew. } 
1. The flefh that hangs down from the 


throat of oxen. 
Large rowles of fat about his fhoulders flung, 


And from his neck the double dewlap hung. Add. } 


2. Itis ufed in Shake/peare for a lip flaccid 
with age, in contempt: 
And fometimes lurk I in a goffip’s bowl, 
In very likeneds.of a roafted crab; 
“And when fhe drinks againft her lips I bob, 
Andon the wither'd deaap pour the ale. Shak. 
De'wLaPT. adj. [from dewlap.] Fur- 
nifhed with dewlaps. 
Who would believe that there were mountaineers 
s Dewlapt like bulls, whofe throats had hanging at 


em 
Wallets of fleth? Shakeffeare. 
The dew/apt bull now chafes along the plain, 
_ While burning love ferments in ev'ry vein. Gay. 
Dew-worm. n. f. [from dew and worm.] 
A worm found in dew. 
For the trout, the dew worm, which fome call 
the lob worm, and the brandling, are the chief. 
Walton. 
Dewy. adj. [from dew. } 
T. Refembling dew; partaking of dew. 

: “From the earth a dewy mift 
Went up, and water’d all the ground, and each 
Plant of the field. Milton. 

Where two adverfe winds, 
Sublim'd from dewy vapours in mid fky, 
Engage with horrid fhock, the ruffled brine 
Roars ttormy. : ‘Phillips. 
2. Moik with dew; rofcid. 
The joyous day ‘gan early to appear, 
And tair Aurora from her dewy bed 
Of aged Tithone ‘gan herfelf to rear, 
With rofy cheeks; for hame as blufhing red. Spen/. 
The bee with honied thigh, 
That at her fow'ry work doth fing, 
And the waters murmuring, 
With fuch confort as they keep, 
Entice the dewy feather'd flecp. 
His dewy locks diftill’d 


Milton. 


Armbrofia. Milton. 
Befides the fuccour which cold Ancien yields, 
The rocks of Hernicus and deewy fields. Dryden. 
DEXTER, adj. (Latin.] the right; not 
the left. A term ufed in heraldry. 
My mother's blood 
Runs on the dexter cheek, and this finifter 
Bounds in my fire's. - — Shakefpeare. 
DEXTE’RITY: n. /. [dexteritas, Lat.] 
1. Reacinefs of limbs; activity ; readinefs 
to attain ‘kill; fkill; expertnefs. 
2. Readinefs of contrivance; quicknefs of 


expedient; fkill of management. 

His wifdom, by often evading from perils, wis 
turned rather into a dexterity to deliver himfclt 
a from dangers, when they prefed him, than into a 

providence to prevent and remove thenv afar off. 
Bacen. 
They attempted to be knaves, but wanted- art 
and dexterity. South. 
‘The fame ProteRants may, by their dexteriz;, 
make themifelves the national ccligions and difpuic 
thichrch-sevenucs anong their patters, Swift. 


2. Expert ingmanagement; {ubtle; 


DIA 


De’xterous. adj. (dexter, Latin.) 
1, Expert at any manual employment; 


active ; ready: as, a dextérous workman. 
For both their dext’rous hands the lance could 
wield. Pope. 
i ull 
of expedients. 
They confine themfelves, and are dexterous ma- 
nagers cnough of the wares and products of that 
corner with which they content themfelves. Lacke. 


De'xTEROUSLY. adv. [from dexterous.] 


Expertly; tkilfully; artfully. 
The miagiitrate fornetimes cannot do his own 
office dexreroufly, qut by aéting the minifter. Scurbs 
But then my ftudy was to cog the dice, 


And dext'rvujly to throw the lucky fice. - Dryden. 


DE'XTRAL, adj. (dexter, Latin.] The 


right; not the left. 

As for any tunicles or fkins, which fhould hinder 
the liver from enabling the dextral parts, we muft 
not conceive it diffufeth its virtue by mere irradia- 
tion, but by its veins and proper veffels. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Dextra city. x. f. [from dextral.] The 


ftate of being on the right, not the left, 

fide, 
lf there were a determinate prepotency in the 
right, and fuch as arifeth from a conftant root in 
nature, we might expect the fame in. other ani- 
mals, whofe parts are alfo differenced by dextrality. 
. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


DIABETES. n.f» [daGains.] A morbid 


copioufnefs of urine ; a fatal colliqua- 
tion by the urinary paflages. 

An increafe of that fecretion may accompany the 
general colliquations; as in Muxes, hedtic fweats 
and. coughs, diabetes, and other confumptions. 

Derbam's Phyfico-Tkeolog y. 


DraBo LicaL. ) adj.-[from diabolus, La- 
Driaso ick. $. tin.) Devilith; partak- 


ing of the qualities of the devil; im- 
ious ;° atrocious’; nefarious; pertain- 
ing to the devil. 
"This, in other beafts obferv'd, 
Doubt might beget of diabolick pow'r, 
Aétive within, beyond the fenfe of brute. Milton. 
Does not the ambitious, the envious, and the 


revengeful man know very well, thatthe thirft of 


blood, and affetation of dominion by violence and 
oppreffion, is a moft diabolical outrage upon the 
laws of God and Nature’? L’Effrange. 
The practice of lying is a diabolical exercife, and 
they that ufc it are the devil’s children. Ray. 
Damned {pirits muft needs be all envy, defpair, 
and rage; and have fo much of a diabolical nature 

in them, as to wifh all men to thare their mifery. 
sé Atterbury. 


DIACO' DIUM. n. f. (Raxddvov.] The fy- 


rup of poppies. 


.DiacousTIcs. 2. f. [haxsyixà.] The 


doctrine of founds. 


DI’ADEM. 2. f. [diadema, Latin.) 
1. A tiara; an enfign of royalty bound 


about the head of eaftern monarchs. 
The facred diadem in pieces rent, 
And purple robe gored with many a wound. 


A lift the coblers’ temples ties, 
To keep the hair out of thcir eyes; 
From whence "tis plain the diadem, 
That princes wear, derives from/them. Swift. 


2. The mark of royalty worn-on the head 5 


the crown. 


A crown, 


Golden in thew, is bat a wreath of thorns; 


Brings dangers, troubles,cares, and fleeplefs nights, f 


To him who Mears the regaldiudem. 
Why fhould be ravith then that diadem 

From your grey temples, which the band of time 

Mus? fhortly plaat on his? Denkan. 


Milton. 


S ipenfers 


DI A: 

FuGion, that once made diadems her prey A 
And ftopt our prince.in his wiymphant way, . 
Ficd like a milt before this radiant day." Rafoo 

Di’ADE MED. adj. [from diadem.} Adorned 
with a diadem; crowned. >x 

Not fo, when dizdem'd with rays divine, 
Touch'd With the flame that breaks from virtue’s 

thrine, * i 
Her priettlefs mufe forbids*the gaod to die, 
And opcs the temple of eternity. Popes 
Dr ADROM. nef. [diadzopiw.] The time in 
which any motion is performed; the 
time in which a pendulum performs its 
vibration. 

A gry is one tenth of a line, a line one tenth of 
an inch, an inch one tenth of a philofophical foot, 
a_philofophical foot one third of a pendulum ; 
whofe diadroms, in the latitude of forty-five de- 
grees, are each equal to one fecond of time, or 2 
fixtieth of a minute. Locke. 

D1 Æ RESIS. n.f. (dsvxicesss.} The fepara- 
tion or disjunction of fyllables; as aër. 
DiaGno'stick. n. fe [haynóoxu.] A 

fymptom by which a difeafe is diftin- 
guifhed from others. 

1 thall lay down fome indifputable marks of this 
vice, that whenever we fee the tokens, we may 
conclude: the plague is in the houfe:—let us hear 
your diagnoflicks. Collier on Prides 

Onc of our phyficians proved difappointed of hig 
prognofticks, or rather diagnofficks. 

Harvey on Confumptionse 
DIA’GONAL. adj. [dayen@.] Reaching 
from one angle to another, fo as to di- 


vide a parallelogram into equa! parts. 

The montftrofity of the badger is ill-contrived, 
and with fome difadvantage; the fhortnefs being 
fixed unto the legs of one fide, that might bave 
been more properly placed upon the diagonal 
moverse rewn’s Vulgar Errourse 

All forts of ftone compofed of granules, will cut 
and rive in any dire€tion, as well in a perpendicu= 
lar, or in a diagonal, as horizontally and parallel to 
the fide of the ftrata. 5 Woodzvard, 

Dia’conat. n. /. [from the adjective.] A 
line drawn from angle to angle, and di- 
viding a fquare into equal parts. 

When a man has in his mind the idea of two 
lines, viz. the fide and diagonal of a fquare, whereof. 
the diagonal is an inch long, he may have the idea 
alfo of the divifion of that line into a certain num- 
ber of equal parts. | Litke. 

Dia’Gona.ty. adv. [from diagonal.) In 
a diagonal direéction. 

The right and lett are not defined by philofoe 
phers according to common acceptation,- that-is, 
refpeCtively from one man unto another, oreny con— 
ftant fite in each, as though that fhould be the 
right in one, which, upon contront or facing, ftands 
athwart or diagonally unto the other; but were dif- 
tinguifhed according unto their activity, and pre- 
dominant locomotion, on the either fide. . 

: * Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

DYAGRAM. n. f. [Sayeappa. | A delinea- 

tion of geometrical figures; a mathes 
matical icheme. s 

Many a fair precept in poetry is like a feeming 
demonttration in the mathematicks ; very {pecious 
in the diagram, but failing in the mechanick ope- 
ratione Dryden. 

Why. do not thefe perfons make a diagram of 
thefe cogitative lines and angles, and demonftrate: 
their properties of perception and, appetite, as 
piainly as we know the other properties of triangles 
and circles? Bentleys. 


Diracry viates. n. f. [from diagrydium, 


Lat.] Strong purgatives made with dia~ 

grydium. 4 
All- cholerick humours ought to- be evacuated 
by diagrydiates, mixed with tartar, or fome acid, 
or rhubarb powder. Floyere 
' DYAL, 


DIA ó 
DIAL. ng (diale, Skinner.) A plate 


marked with lines, where a hand or 
fhadow fhews.the hour, = 
O, ae time of life is fhorts: 
To {pend that thortnefs bafely were too long, 
Though life did ride upon a dials point, 
Still ending at th’ arrival of an hour.’ 
` Shakefpeare’s Henry IN. 
If che motion be very flow, we per®ive it not: 
we have no fenfe of the accretive motion of plants 
or animals; and the fly fhadow fteals away upon 
the dial, and the quickeit eye can difcover no more 
than that it i; gone. Glanville. 


DiaL-PLATE. n.f. [dial and plate.] That 
on which hours or lines are marked. 

Strada tells us that the two friends, being each 
of them pofleffed of a magnetical needle, made a 
kind of dial-plate, infcribing it with the four and 
twenty letters, in the fame manner as the hours of 
the day are marked upon the ordinary dial-piate. 

2 Addifons Speator. 
DIALECT. »./. [Minie] 
3. The fubdivifion of a language ; as the 
_ Attic, Doric, Ionic; Molic dialeéts. 
2. Style ; manner of expreilion. 

When themfelves do praétife that whereof they 
write, they change their dialeg ; and thofe word: 
they fhun, as if there were in them fome fecret 
ting. À Hooker. 

3. Language; fpeech. 
la her youth 
There is a prone and fpeechlefs dialef, 
Such as moves men. Shakefo. Meafure for Meafure. 
- If the conferring of a kindnefs did not bind the 
perfon upon whom it was conferred to the returns 
+ of gratitude, why, in the univesfal diale& of the 
world, are kindnetles ftill called obligations? Sourb. 
Diare’cricar. adj. [from dialeick.] 
Logical ; argumental. 

Thofe dialeGical fubtleties, that the fchoolmen 
employ about phyfiological myfteries, more declare 
the.wit of him that ules them, than increafe the 
knowlcdge of fober lovers of truth. Boyle. 


DIALE’CTICK. n. f [uaan] Lo- 
- gick ; the art of reafoning. 
Drartinc. n./. [from dial.) The {cia- 
terick fcience ; the knowledge of fha- 
dow ; the art of conftrutting dials on 
which the fhadow may fhew the hour. 
Drarist. n. / [from dial.] A conftru@er 
of dials. . 
Scientinck dialifts, by the geometrick confidera- 
tions of lines, have found out rules to mark out the 


irregular motion of the thadow in all latitudes, and 
on ail planes. Moxon 


Dia cocist. n. f. [from dialogue.) A 
fpeaker in a dialogue or conference; a 
writer of dialogues. 


DIALOGUE. a. f. (ddr07-.) A confe- 
rence ; a converfation between two or 
more, either real or feigned. 

. Will you near the dialogue that the two learned 
men have comilped in praile of the dwl and-cuc- 
kow ? x Shakefpeare. 
+ Oh, the impudence of this wicked fex! Laf- 

“eivious dialogues azz innocent with you. 

Dryden's Spanifh Friar. 
„In eafy dialogues is Fletcher's p:aife; 
He mov'd the mind, but had not pow’r to raife, 
‘Dryden. 

Zo Di’arocue. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

To difcourfe with another; to confer. 
Doft dialogue with=thy fhadow? Shak. Timon. 

Diary’sis. n.f. [darvor.] The figure 
in rhetorick by which fylables or words 
are divided, ° ú 


DIAMETER. n. f. [32 and péreov.] The 
~ line which, pafling through the Centre 
“? 


DIA 
of a circle, or other curvilinear figure, 


divides it into equal parts. 

The fpace between the earth and the moon, ac- 
cording to Ptolemy, is feventeen times the diameter 
of the earth, which makes, in a grofs account, 
about onc hundred and twenty thoufand miles. 

Raleigh. 

The bay of Naples is the moft delightful one 
that lever faw: it lies in almoft a round figure of 
about thirty miles in the diametere Addifon on Italy. 


D1AMETRAL, adjs [from diameter.] De- 


feribing the diameter ; relating to the} 


diameter, | 
Dra NETRALLY. adv. [from diametral.] 
According to the direction of a diame- 
ter ;-in direct oppofition. | 
Chrittian picty is, beyond all other things, dia- 
metrally. oppofed to profanenefs and impiety of 
actions. Hammond. 


DuaMe TRICaL. ad. [from diameser.] 

r. Defcribing a diameter. 

2. Obferving the direction of a diameter. 
The fin of-calumny is tet in a moft diametrical 


oppolition to the evangelicalprecept of loving our | 


neighbours as ourfelves. Government of the Tongue. 
DiameTRICALLY. adv, [from diametri- 


cal.} -In a diametrical direétion. 

He perfuaded the king to confent to what was 
diametrically again{t his con{cience and his honour, 
ant,in truth, his fecurity. Clarendon. 

Thus intercepted in its pa(fage, the vapour, 
which cannot penetrate the ftratum diametrically, 
glides along the lower {urface of it, permeating the 
horizontal interval, whichis betwixt the faid.denfe 
ftratum and that which lies underneath it. Wodcu. 

Di'amono. n. f. [diamant, Fr. avamas, 
Latin. } 

The diamond, the moft valuable and hardeft of 
all the gems, is, when pure, pertectly clear and 
pellucid as the pureft water 3 and is eminently dif- 
tinguifhed from all other fubftances by its vivid 
{pleaduur, and the brightnefs of its reflcxions. It 
is extremely various in fhape and fize, being found 
in the greateft quantity very {mall, and the larger 
oncs extremely feldom met with. The largeft ever 
known isthat in the pofleffion of the Great Mogul, 
which weighs two hundred and feventy-nine carats, 
and is computed to be worth feven hundred and 
feventy-nine thoufand two hundred and forty-four 
pouncs. The diamond bears the force of the 
ftrongeft fires, except the concentrated folar rays, 
without hurt; and even that infinitely fierceft o: 
all fires does it no injury unlefs direéted to its 
weaker parts. It bears a glafs-houfe fire for many 
days, and if taken carefully out, and fuffered to 
cool by degrees, is found as bright and beautifui 
as before; but if taken haftily out, it wil}fometimes 
cratk, and even {plit into two or three pieces. The 
places where we have diamonds are the Eatt Indies 
and the Brafils; and though they are ufvally. found 
clear and colourlefs, yet they are fomctimes fl glitly 
‘tinged with the colours of the other gems, by the 

"Mixture of fome metalline particles. Hill on Feffils. 

Give me the ring of mine you had at dinner ; 

Or, for the diamond, the chain you promis'd. 
Sbakefpeare. 

I fce how thine eye would emulatethe diamond : 
thou hait the right arched bent of the brow. Shak. 

The diamord is preferable and vattly fuperior to 
all others in luftre and beauty ; as alfo in hardnefs, 
which renders it morë durable and latting, and 
therefore much inore valuable, than, any other 
ftone. Woodward. 

The dicmond is by mighty monarchs worn, 
Fair as the ttar that uthers in the morn. Blackm. 

The lively diamond drinks thy purett rays, 
Collected light, compact. ` Thomfon. 

Di’apase. n.f. [di muoir] A chord in- 
cluding all tones. The old word for 


diapafon. See Diapason. 
And ‘twixt.them both a guadrant was the bale, 
Propostion’d equally by feven and nine; 
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Nine was the circle fet in heaven's place, 
A ll which compacted made a good diapafe. Spenfere 

The {weet numbers and melodious meafures, 
With which I wont the winged words to tie, 

And make a tuneful diapafe of pleatures, 

Now being let to run at liberty. Sperfere 
Diapason. nife [dà macar. ] 

Diapafcn denotes a chord which includes all 
tones : it is the fame with that we call aneighth, 
gran octave; becaufe there are but feven tones or 
notes, and then the cighth is thé fame again with 
the firft. Harrise 

Ie difcovereth the true coincidence of founds into 
diapafons, which is the rcturn of the fame found. 

Bacotte 
Harhh din b 
Broke the fair mufick that all creaturesimade 
To their great Lord, whofe love their motion {way'd 
In perfect diapafon, whilft they ftood 
In firft obedience, and their ftate of good. Milton 

Many a {weet rife, many as {weet a fall, 

A full-mouth diapafon fwailows all. CrifoaWe 

From harmony, trom heavenly harmony, 

“This univerfal frame began ; 

From harmony to harmony 
Through all the compafs of the notes it ran, 

The diapafon clofing full in man. Dryden. 


DIAPER. u. f-[dsapre, Fr. of uncertain 


etymology. ] 
I. Linen cloth woven in flowers, and.other 


figures ; the fineft fpecies of figured lincn 


after damak. 

Not any damftl, which her vaunteth moft 
In fkilful knitting of foft Glken twine ; 

Nor any weaver, which his work doth boat 
In diaper, in damafk, or in lyne, 

Might in their diverfe cunning ever dare — 
With this fo curious net-work to compare. Spenf. 
2. A napkin; a towel. 

Ject ane attend him with a filver hafon 
Full of rofe-water, and beftrew’d with flowers ; 
Another bear the ewer, a third a diaper. Shake/pe 

To Dr’arer. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To variegate ; to diverfify; to flower. 

For fear the ftonesher tender foot fhould wrongs 
The ground he ftrew'd with flowers ail along, 
And diaper'd like the difcolour'd mead. Spener. 

Flora ufeth to cloath our grand-dame Earth 
with a new livery, diapered with various flowers, 
and chequered with delightful objects. 

Hiwel’s Vocal Forcft. 
z. To draw flowers upon clothes. 

If you diaper upon tolds, let your work be 
broken, and taken, as it were, by the half; for 
rcafon tells you, that your fold mutt c ver lome» 
what unfeen. Peachaw on Drawing. 

DiaPpHANB ITY. n. f. [from dagaiia. | 
Tran{parency ; pellucidneis ; power of 
tranfmittiag light. 

Becauie the outward coat of the eye ought to 
be pellucid, to tranimit the light, which,-if che 
eyes thould always ftand open, would be “apt to 
Biow dry and thyink, and lowe their diapbanciry ; 
theretore are.the eyelids {> contrived as. ofcen to 
wink, that fo they may, as it werc, glaze and vur- 
nilh chem over with the moilture they contain Raye 

DIAPHA' NICK: adj. [ha and gawd J 
Tran{parent ; pellucid; having the pow- 
er to tran{mit light. 

Airis an element duperior, and lighter than wa. 
ter, through whofe valt, opens fubtile, diapbunick, 
or trantparent body, the light, afterwards created, 
éaGly.tranfpircd. Ralcigh, 

DIA‘PHANOUS. adj, [de and Parva. |} 
Trantparent; clear; tranilucent ; pel- 
lucid ; capable to cranimit light. 

Ariitotle calleth light a quality inhereat or cleav- 
ing to a diapbanous body. Ralcigh. 

When he had taken off the infe@t,. he found 
in the leaf very little and diupbanous eggs, ex- 


aftly like to thofe which yet remained in the 
tubcs of the fly's womb. Ray. 
3Ua Diario- 
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DiaPHORE TICK.adj. { NaOoentix®.] Su- 
dorifick ;* promoting a diaphoretis or 
perfpiration ; caufing {weac. 

A diapberetick medicine, or a Cudorifick, is fome- 
thing that will provoke fweating. Watts. 

Diupboreticks, or promoters of perfpiration, help 
the organs of digeftion, becaufe the attenuation of 
the aliment makes it perf{pirable. Arbuthnet. 

Di’apwracM. x. f. [Nadeayps | 

1. The midriff which divides the upper 
cavity of the body froin the lower. 

2. Any divifion or partition which divides 
a hollow body. 

*Ieconfitts of a fafciculus of bodies, rcund, a- 
bout onc fixth of an inch in diameter, hollow, and 
parted into numerous cells by means of dispbragms, 
thick fet throughout the whole length of the body. 

Woodward on Foffls. 

DIARRHOE’A. 2./. (diappoin.}] A flux of 
the belly, whereby a perfon frequently 
goes to ftool, and is cured either by 
purging off the caufe, or reftringing 
the bowels. Quing. 

During his diarrhea 1 healed up the fontanels. 

Wifeman. 

DriarruHoe Tick. adj. [from drarrhea.]} 
Promoting the flux of the belly; folu- 
tive ; purgative. 

Millet is diarrbeetick, cleanfing, and ufeful in dif- 
eafes of the kidneys. Arbutbeor. 

Diary. ne f. (diarium. Lat.] An account 
of the tranfactions, accidents, and ob- 
fervations of every day ; a journal. 

Jn fea-voyages, where there is nothing to be feen 
but fky and fea, men make diaries; but, in land- 
travel, wherein fo much is to be obferved, they 
omit ite Bacon. 

I go on in my intended diary. Tatler. 

Dia‘’strove. n. f. [ħaconn. ] 

1. A figure in rhetorick, by which a fhort 
fyllable is made long. 

2. The dilation of the heart. 

The fytole feems to refer ble the forcible bend- 
ing ofa tpring, and the diaflole its flying out again 
to its natural itate. Ray on the Creation. 

Daa’sty1e. (da, and -iaG-, a pillar.] A 
fort of cdifice, where the pillars ttand at 
fuch. a diftance from one another, that 
three diameters of their thicknefs are 
allowed for intercolumniation. Harris. 

Diare’sseron. 2.f. [of da, and rizcega, 
four.] An interval in mufick, compofed 
of one greater tone, one leffer, and one 
greater femitone ; its proportion being 
as four to three. It is called, in mufi- 
cal compofition, a perfe&t fourth. Harr, 

Diatownick. [of darcv@.] The ordi- 
nary fort of mufick which proceeds by 
different tones, either in afcending or 
defcending. It contains only the two 
greater and leffer tones, and the greater 
femi-tone. Harris. 

Diaze’uticK Tone. [of > œ and Cotryrvpas. | 

In the ancient Greek mufick, disjoined 

two: fourths, one on each fide of it; and 

which, being joined to either, made a 

fifth. 

to B. 

They allowed to this dtazestick tone, which 
is our La, Mi, the proportion of nine to cighd, as 
being the unaiterable difference of the fifth and 
fourth. Harris. 


Di‘sere.n. f [from dipfel, Dutch, afharp 


point, Skinner; froin datble, Junius.) 
A imall fpade; a pointed inftrument 


~  Whatfoever is diffated to us by God himfelf, ‘or 


This is, in our mufick, from. A | 
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with which the gardeners make holes for 
planting. ) 

Through cunning, with dibble, rake, mattock, 

and {pade, 
By line and by level trim garden is made. 
Tuffr's Hufbandry. 
Di’sstone. n. f. A little tone which 
children throw at another ftone. ` 

I have feen little girls exercife whole hours to- 
gether, and take abundance of pains, to be expert 
at dibficnes. Locke. 

Dica’city. n. f. [dicacitas, Lat.) Pert- 
nefs : faucinefs. Dia. 
DICE. x. The plural of die. «See Dre. 

It is above a hundred to oneagainft any particular 
throw, that you do not caft any given let of faces 
with four cubical dice; becaufe there are fo many 
feveral combinations of the fix faces of four dice ; 
now, after you have caft all the trials but onc, it is 
ftill as much odds at the laft remaining time, as it 
was at the firft. Bentley. 

To Dice. v. n. [from the noun.} ‘To 
game with dice. 

I was’as virtuoufly given as a gentleman need 
to be; virtuous enough; fwore little; diced nat 
above feven times a week. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Dr’ce-pox. n.f. (dice and box.) The box 
from which the dice are thrown. 

What would you fay, fhould you fee the fparkler 
fhaking her elbow for a whole night together, and 
thumping the table with a dice-box ? Addif- Guard. 

Di‘cer. n.f. [from dice.] A player at 
dice ; a gamefter. 
They make marriage vows 
As falle as dicers’ oaths. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
Dicu. This word feems corrupted from 
dit for do it. 
Rich men fin, and I eat.root : 
Much good dich thy good heart, Apemantus. Shak. 
Dicno’tomy. 2. f. [dsxorouia. | Diftribu- 
tion of ideas by pairs. 

Some perfons have difturbed the order of nature, 
and abufed their readers by an affectation of dicho- 
tomies, trichotomies, fevens, twelves, &c. Let the 
nature of the fubject, confidered together with the 
defign which you have.in view, always determine 
the number of partsinto which you divide it. Warts. 

Di’cxens. A kind of adverbial excla- 
mation, importing, as it feems, much 
the fame with the devil; but I know 
not whence derived. 

Where had you this pretty weathercock ?—— 

l cannot tell what the dickens his name is my 
hufband had him of. Sb. Merry Wives of Binds. 

What a dickens does he mean by a trivial fum? 
But ha‘n't you found it, Sir? Congr. Old Bacb. 

Di’cK eR of Leather. n. f. [dicra, ow Lat.} 
Ten hides. Di&. 

To DICTATE. v. a. [di@o, Lat.] To 
deliver to another with authority ; to de- 
clare with confidence. 

The fpoils of elephants the roofs inlay, 

And ftudded amber darts a golden ray; 
Such, and not nobler, in the realms above, 
My wonder diffates is the dome of Jove. Pope's Od. 


by men who are divinely infpired, muft be believed 
with full affurance. Watts. 
Di‘crare. ». f. [diãatum, Lat.] Rule or 
maxim delivered with authority ; pre- 
fcription ; prefcript. 
‘Thofe right helps of art, which will fearce be 


the dictates of others. 
I credit what the Grecian diate fay, 
And Samian founds o'er Scota’s hills convey. Prior. 
Then lee this di@are of my love prevail. Pope's Od. 


Locke. 


DICTATION. a f. [from difare.] The 
actor practice of dictating or preferib- 
ing. Did.) 


found by thofe who fervilely confine themfelves to 
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DICTATOR. n. f. [Lat] 4 


1. A magiftrate of Rome made in times 
of exigence and diftrefs,»and invefted 
with abfolute authority. 

Kind di@ators made, wen they came home, 
Their vanquith'd foes freecitizens of Rome. Walser 

Julius with honour tam'd Rome's foreign foes 5 
But patriots fell, ere the diftaror rofe. Priore 


2. One invefted with abfolute avthority. 


Unanimous they all commit the care 
And management of this main enterprize 


To him, their great diffator. Miltone 


3. One whofe credit or authority enables 


him to direét the conduct or opinion of 
others. 

Nor is it a fmall power it gives one man over an- 
other, to have the authority to be the diétarcr of 
principles, and teacher of unqueftionable truths. 

Like. 

That riches, honours, and outward fplendour, 
fhould fet up perfons for diétators to-all the rek of 
mankind, is amof fhameful invafion of the rigt.¢ 
of our underftanding. Warts. 


DicratorRiat. adj. [from di@ator.) Au- 


thoritative ; confident ; dogmatical ; o- 
verbcaring. 

A young academick often dwells upon a journal, 
or an obfervator that treats of trade and politicks 
in a diffaterial ftile, and is lavith in the praife of 
the author. Watise 


Dictra torsuip. 2. f. [from di@ator.] 


1, The ofice of dictator. 
Thisis the folemnett title they can confer under 
the princedom, being indeed a kind of dictator/hip. 
Wottone 
2. Authority ;~infolent confidence. 
This is that perpetual diffatcrfoip which is exe 
ercifed by Lucretius, though often in the wrong. 
Drydcene 


Di’cTaTuRe. n. f. [diGatura, Lat.] The 


office of a dictator ; dictatorthip. Dig: 


Direction. n. fa [diGion, Fr. di&io, Lat.] - 


Style ; language ; expreffion. 
There appears in every part of his dition, or ex- 
preffion, a kind of noble and bold purity. Drydcne 
DICTIONARY. n. f- [di@ionarium, Lat.] 
A book containing the words of any 
language in alphabetical order, .with 
explanations of their meaning; a lexie 
con; a vocabulary; a word-book.. 

Some have delivered the polity of fpirits, and 
left an account that they ftand in awe of charms, 
fpells, and conjurations ; that they are afraid.of 
letters and characters, notes and dathes, which, fet 
together, do fignify nothing ; and not only in the 
diGionary of man, but in the fubtler vocabulary of 
Satan. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

ls it fuch a fault to tranflate Gmulacra images ? 
I fee what a good thing it is to have a good catho~ 


lick diffionary. Stilling fleet. 
An army, or a parliament, is a colleCtion of 
men ; a diflionary, or nomenclature, is a collection 
of words. Watts. 
Dip. of do, (di0, Saxon.) 
1. The preterite of do. 
Thou canft.not fay I did it. Shakepeares 


What did that greatnefs.in a woman's mind? 
Ill lodg*d, and weak to aQ@ whatit defign'd. Dryd, 
2. The fign of the prcter-impertect tenfe, 
or perfect. 
When did his pen on learning fix a brand, 
Or rail at arts he did rat underftand ? Drydene 


3. It is foinetimes ufed emphatically ; as, 
I did.really love him. 
Dipa‘cricat. } adj, [narhi o.) Pres 
Dına'crick. $ ceptive; giving pre- 
cepts: as a didađick pocm is a poem 
that gives rules. for fome art;. as the 
Georgicks. 
The 
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The means ufed to this purpofe partly di- 
daftical, and partly protreptical ; demonftrating the 
truth of the gofpel, and then urging the proteffors 
of thofe truths to be\fMtedraft in the faith, and to 
beware of infidelitys ~ Ward cn Infidelity, 

Di’DaPPeER. cq fe dip.) A bird that 
dives into the water. 

Divasca Lick. adj. [ddxoxarix@.] Pre- 
ceptive; didactick ; giving precepts in 
fome art. 

I found it neceffary to form fome ftory, and give 
a kind of body to the poem: under what fpecies it 
may be comprehended, whether didafcalick or he- 

* roick, I leave tothe judgment of the criticks. Prior. 

TD DDER. V.a. [diddern, Teut. zittern, 
Germ.) To quake with cold ;.to fhiver. 
A provincial word. Skinner. 

Dipst. The fecond perfon of the preter 
tenfe of do. See Dip. 

Oh laft and beft of Scots! who didft maintain 
Thy country’s freedom froma foreign reign. Dryd. 

Dipu‘crion. n. f. [didu@io, Latin.) Se- 
paration by withdrawing one part from 
the other. n 

He ought to thew what kind of ftrings they are, 
which, though ftrongly faftened to the infide of the 
receiver and fuperficies of the bladder, muft draw 
as forcibly one as another, in comparifon of thcfe 
that within the bladder draw fo as to hinder the 
didu&icn of its fides. Boyke. 

Yo DIE. v.a. [beag, Saxon, a colour. ] 
To tinge; to colour ; to ftain. 

So much of death her thoughts 
Had entertain’d, as died her cheeks with pale. 
Mitton, 

All white, a virgin faint the fought the fkies ; 
For marriage, though it fullies not, it dies. Dryd. 

Die. 2./. [from the verb.) Colour ; tinc- 
ture ;. ftain ;. hue acquired. 

It will help me nothing 
To plead mine innocence ; for that die is on-me, 
Which maxes my whit'ft part black. 
Shak:/peare’s Henry VHI. 

We have dainty, works of feathers of wonderful 
luftre, excellent dirs, and many. 

Bacon's New Atlantis. 

Darknefs we fee emerges into light, 

And fhining funs defcend to fable night: 

Ev'n heav’o itfelf receives another die, 

When wearied animals in Numbers lie 

Of midnight eafe ;, another, when the-grey 

Qf morn preludes the {plendor of the day.. Dryd. 
. It is furprifing to fee the images of. the mind 
ftamped upon the afpe ; to fee the cheeks take 

the die of the paffions, and appear in all the co- 

lours of thought. Collier of the Afpeft. 

To Die.w. n. [deadian, Sax. ] 

1. To lofe life; to expire; to pafs into 
another ftate of exiftence. 

Thou doft kill me with thy falfehood; and it 
grieves me not to die, but it grieves me that thou 
art the martherer. Sidney. 

Nor did the third: his-conquefts long furvive, 
Dying ere {carce he had begun to live. Addif. Ov. 

Oh iet me live my.own, and die fo too! 

To live and die is all I have to do. Denbam. 

2. To perih by violence or difeafe. 

The dira only ferved to confirm him in his frf 
opinion, that it was his deftiny to die in the en- 
fuing combat. Dryden. 

Talk not of life or ranfom, he replies ; 
Patroclus-dead, whoever meets me, diez: 
In vain a fingle Trojan, {ues for grace; 
Bat leaft the fons of Priatn's hateful race: 

Die then, my friend! what boots it to deplore ? 
The great, the good Patroclus is no more! 
He, tar thy better, was foredoom'd to die; 
Aad thou, doft thou, bewail mortality ? 
; Pope's Homer. 
z- It has 4y before an inftrument of death. 


Their young men thall die by the fword ; their 


fons and daughters jhall die ty tamine. 


J ecm. 
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4. Of before a difeafe. 


They often come into the world clear, and with 
the appearance of found bodies; which, notwith- 
ftanding, have been infcéted with difeafe, and have 
died of it, or at leaft have been very infirm. 

Wifeman. 

5- For commonly before a privative, and 
of before a politive caufe: thefe prepo- 
fitions are not always truly diftinguifhed. 

At firit the ftartles, then fhe ftands amaz'd; 
At latt with terror fhe from thence doth fly, 

And loaths the wat’ry glafs wherein the gaz°d, 
And fhuns it ftill, altho’ fer thirft the die. Davies. 

He in the loaden vineyard dies for thirft. Addif. 

Hipparchus being paffionately tond of his own 
wife, who was enamoured of Bathyllus, leaped and 
died of his fall. Addifon. 

6. To be punifhed with death. 
If I die for it, as no lefs is threatened me, the 
+ king my old mafter muft be relieved. 
Shake/peare’s King Lear. 

What is the love of our neighbour ?— 
=—The valuing him as the image of God, one for 
whom Chrift died. Hammond. 


7. To be loft; to perifh ; to come to no- 
thing. 
How now, my lord, why do you keep alone ? 
Of forrieft fancies your companion making, 
Ufing thote thoughts which fhould indeed have died 
With them they think on. Shake/peare’s Machetb. 
If any fovereignty, on account of his property, 
had been vefted in Adam, which in truth there 
was not, it would have died with him. Locke. 
Whatever pleafure any man may take in fpread- 
ing whifpers, he will find greater fatisfaétion by 
letting the fecret die within his own breaft. Spcé. 
8. To fink ; to faint. 
His heart died within him, and he became as a 
flone. 1 Samuel. 
9. [In theology.] Tp perih everlattingly. 
So long as. God fhall live, fo long thall the damned 
die. Hakewill on Providence. 


to. To languifh with pleafure or tender- 
nefs. 

To founds of heav’nly. harps fhe dies away, 
And melts in vifions of eternal day. Pope. 

11. To vanith. 

This battle fares like to the morning's war, 

When dymg clouds contend with growing light. 
Sbakejpeare. 

The fmaller ftains and blemithes may die away 
and difaopear, amidft the brightnefs that furrounds 
them 5° but a blot of a deeper nature cafts a fhade 
on all the other beauties, and darkens the whole 
chara@ter. Addijon's Spehatcr. 

12. [In the ftyle of lovers.) To languith 
with affection. 

The young men acknowledged, in love-letters, 
that they died for Rebecca. Tatler. 

13. To wither, as a vegetable. 

Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground, 
and dieit abideth alone; but if it die it bringeth 
forth much fruit. Jobn. 

14. To grow vapid, as liquor.. 

Die. n.f. pl. dice. (dé, Fr. dis, Welftr.] 

t. Afmall cube, marked on its faces with 
numbers from one to fix, which game- 
fters throw in play. 

Keep a gamefter from the dice, and agood ftudent 
from his boote, and it is wonderful. Shake/peare. 

l have fet my life upon a caft, 
And I will ftand:the hazard of the die. 
Shake[peare’s Richard TII. 

He ‘knows which. way the lot and the die thall 

fall, as perfectly as if they were already cults South. 
2. Hazard; chance: 

Eftfuons his cruel hand Sir Guyon ftaid, 
Temp'ring the paffion with advifement flow, 

And mutt’ring might on cnemy difmay'd ; 

For th’ equal die of war be well did know. Fairy Q. 
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So both to battle fierce arranged are 3» 

In which his harder fortune was to fall à 
Under my fpear: fuch is the die of war. Fairy Qs 
Thine is th’ adventure, thine che victory : 

Well has thy fortune turn'd the die for thee. Dryde- 

3. Any cubick body. 
Young creatures have learned fpelling of worda” 
by havingthem patted upon littte flat tablets or diese 


Watts. 
Die. n. f. plur. dies. The ftamp ufed in: 
coinage. 


Such a variety of dies made ufe of by Wood in 
ftamping his money, makes the difcovery of coun 
terfeits more difficult. Swift. 

Drier. a. f. [from die.] One who follows: 
the trade of dying ; one who dies clothes.. 

The fleece, that has been by the dier ftain’d, 
Never again its native whitenefs gain'd. Waller. 

There were fome of very low rank and profeffions 
who acquired great eftates: coblers, diers, and fhoe- 
makers gave pubiick fhows to the people. 

Arbuthnot on Coinse 

DIET. ie, fo [diæta, low Latin; Naira. | 

1. Food; provifions for the mouth ; vic- 
tuals. 

They cared for no otker delicacy of fare, or cu- 


riofity of diet, than to maintain life. Raleigbe- 
Time may come, when men 

With angels may participate 3 andefind 

No inconvenient diet, nor too light fares- Miltone- 


No part of diet, in any feafon, is fo healthful, fw 
natural, and fo agrceable'to the ftomach, as good 
and well-ripened fruits. Temple. 

Milk appears to be a proper dict.for human bo- 
dies, where acrimony is to be purged or avoided ;. 
but not where the canals- are obftruéted,. it being 
void of all faline quality. Arbuthnot. 

2. Food regulated by the rules»ef medi- 


cine, for the prevention’or cure of any” 
atfeafe. 

I commend rather fome-dier for certain fe2fons; 
than frequent ufe of phyfick ; for thofe diets alter ` 
the body more, and trouble ic lefs. Bacone 

I reftrained myfelf to fo regular’a diet, as to eat 
fleth but once’a-day, and-littlecat a-time, without 
falt or vinegar. Templee- 

Allewance of provifion: 

For his diet, there was a continual dict given’ 
him by the king. TSeremiabe- 
To Di‘zt. ve a: [from the noun.] 

1. To feed.by the rules of medicine.. 
She diets him with fafting every day, 
The fwelling of his wounds to mitigate, 
And made him -pray both early and eke lates- 


. Fai eeno 
Shew+a while like fearful war, 7A 
To diet rank minds ficte of happincfs, - 
And purge th’ obftructions which begin to ftop~ 
Our very veins of life. Shakc/peare’s Henry IVe- 
He was not taken well; he had not din’d : 
The veins unfili'd, our blood i9 cold;-and then 
We powt upon the morning, are-unapt 
To give or to forgive; but when we've ftuff’d. 
Thete pipes, and thefe conveyances of blood, 
With wine and feeding, we have fuppler fouls 
Thanin our prieftlide taits ; therefore d']1 watch him 
Till be be dicted to my requett. Shatefp. Coricls- 
I will attend my hufband, be his nurfe, 
Diet his ficknefs; for it is my office. Shake/pearte 
Hencetorth my-early care 
Shall tend thee, and the fertile burden eafe’s.. 
Till, disted by thee, I grow matures 
In knowuuge as the gods, who all’things know. 
Miltons- 
I We have lived upon -expcdientey.of which no: 
. country-had lefsoccalion: we have diered a healthy 
body into a confumption, by plying it with phyfick. 


3. 


inftead of food. Swifte - 
2. To. give: food ta.- 
I'm partly led to die? my revenge 
For that I do fufpeét the lufty Moor” 
Hath leapt into my {eat. Shakefpeare’s Otkelloe- 


3. To board ;.to fupply with diete 
To. 
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Jc Da’er. vw. A. 
1 To-eat by rules of phyfick. 


2. Toveat; to feed. 

i join with thee calm peace and quiet s 

Spare (aft, that oft with gods doth aiet. Milton. 
Drer-prink. 2. f [diet and drink. ] Me- 
dicated liquors ; drink brewed with 
medicinal ingredients. 

‘The obfervation will do that better than the lady's 
diet-drinàs, or apothecary’s medicines. Locke. 

DET. a. J: [trom dies, an appointed day, 
Skinner ; from diet, an old German word 
fignifying a multitude, Junius.) An 

-aflembly of-princes or eftates. 

An emperor jn title without territory, Who can 
ordain nothing of importance but by a diet, or af- 
tembly of the eftates of many free princes, eccle- 
fiattical and temporal. Raleigh. 

Di'erary. adj. [from diet.] Pertaining 
to the rules of diet. Dia. 


Ds’eter. a. f- [from diet.] One who 
prefcribes rules for eating; one who 
prepares food by medicinal rales. 

He fauc’d our broth as Juno had bcen fick, 
And he her dieter. Sbake/peare’s Cymbeline. 
D1ETETICAL, | adj. [dasrarny.) Relat- 
Diere Tick. ? ing to dict; belonging 
` to the medicinal cautions about the ule 
of food. 


Hie received no other counfel than to refrain 
from cold drink, which was but a dieretical caution, 
and fuch as culinary prefcription might have af- 
forded. Brown's Vulgar Errcurs 


This book of Cheyne’s became the fubject of 


converfation, and produced even {cets in the diere- 
tick philofophy. Arbuthnot on Aliments, Pref. 


Jo DIFFER. wv. n. (difero, Latin ] 
1. To be diftinguifhed from ; to have pro- 
perties and qualities not the fame with 


thofe of another perfon or thing. 
If the pipe be a littie wet on the intide, it will 
make a differing found from the fame pipe dry. 
Bacon. 
_ _ Thy prejudices, Syphax, won't difcern 
What virtues grow from ignorance and choice, 
Nor how the hero differs from the brute. dd. Cato. 
The feveral parts of the fame animal differ in 
their qualities. Arbuthnot, 


2. Tocontend; to be at variance. 

A man of judgment hall fomeiimes hear igno- 
rant men differ, and know well within himéelf that 
thofe which fo differ mcan one thing, and yet they 
themfelves never agree. Bacon. 

Here uncontroll’d you may in judgment fit ; 
We'll never cifèr with a crowded pit. Rewe. 


3. To be of a contrary opinion. 

In things ofre'y {peculative, as thefe are, and no 
ingredients of our faith, it is free to differ from 
One another in our opinions and fentiments. 

Burnet’s Theory. 

There are certain meafures to be kept, which 
may leave a tendency rather to gain than to irritate 
thofe who differ with you in their fentiments. 

Addijon's Freebolder. 

Others differ with me about the truth and rea- 
lity of thefe {peculations. Cheyne. 

Di'Frerence. n. f. (differentia, Latin.] 
1. State of being difting from fomething ; 
contrariety to identity. 

Where the faith of the holy church is one, a 

 diffirence between cuitoms of the church doth no 
harm. Hooker. 

2. The quality by which one differs from 
another. 

This nobility, or difference from the vulgar, was 
not in the beginning given to the fucceffion of 
bloud, but to the fucceffion of virtue. Rakigh. 
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Thus, born alike, from virtue firit began 
The dif rence that diftinguith'd man from man : 
He claim'd no title from defcent of blood ; 
Bur that, which made him noble, made him good. 
Dryden. 
Though it be ufeful to diftern every variety that 
is to be found in nature, yet it is not convenient 
to confider cvery difference that is in things, and 
divide them into difting claffes under every fuch 
difference. Locke. 
. The difproportion between one thing 
and another, caufed by the qualities of 


each. 

You fhall fee great difference betwixt our Rohe- 
mia and your Sicilia. Shake/p. Winter's Tals. 
Oh the frange difference of man and man! 

To thee a woman's fervices arc due; 
My fool ufurps my body. Shake'p. King Lear. 

Here might be fcen a great difference between 
men praétiied to fight, and men accuftomed only 
to fpoil. Hayward, 

4. Difpute ; debate ; quarrel ; controverfy. 
What was the difference ? 
=== ]t was a contention in publick. Shak. Cymb. 

He is weary of his life, that hath a difference with 

any ef them, and will walk abroad after daylight. 
Sandys. 

Nothing could have fallen out more unluckily 
than that there thould be fuch differences among 
them about that which they pretend to be the only 
means of ending differences. Tillosfon. 

5. Diftinétion. 

Our conftitution does not only make a difference 
between the guilty and the innocent, but, cven 
among the guilty, between fuch as are more orlefs 

_ criminal. Addifon's Freebolder. 


6. Point in queftion; ground of contro- 
verfy. 
Are you acquainted with the difference 


That holds this prefent gueftion in the court ? 
Shake/peare. 


eo 


7. A logical diftinétion. 
Some are never without a difference z and com. 
monly, by amufing men witha fubtilty, blanch the 
matter. Bacon. 


8. Evidences of diftinftion ; differential 
marks. 

Henry had the title of fovereign, yet did not put 
thofe things in execution which are the true marks 
and differences of fovercignty. Davies. 

g. Diflin& kind. 

This is notoriouNy known in fome differences of 

brake or fern. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


To Di’rrerence. v. a. [from the noun.) 
To caufe a difference; to make one 


thing not the fame as another. 

Mott are apt to feck all the differences of letters 
in thofe articulating motions; whereas feveral com- 
binations of letters are framed by the very fame 
motions of thofe orzans which are commonly ob- 
ferved, and are differenced by other concurrent 
caufes. Holder. 

Grafs differenceth a civil and well cultivated rem 
gion from a barren and defolate wildernefs. Ray. 

We fee nothing that differences the courage of 
Moeftheus from that of Sergefthus. 

Pope's Effay on Homer. 
Di’rFERENT. adj. [from difer.] 


1. Diftin@ ; not the fame. 
‘There are covcred galleries that lead from the 
palace to five different churches. Addifon on Italy. 
2. Of contrary qualities. 
The Britons change 
Sweet native home for unaccuftom’d air, 
And other climes, where dif ‘rent food afd foil 
Portend diftempers. Philips. 
3. Unlike ; diffimilar. 

Neither the shape of faces, nor the age, nor the 
colour, ought to be alike in all figuies, any more 
than the hair; becaufe men are as different from 
each other, as the segions ia which they are born 
are differente Dryjdin`s Dufrefnoy. 
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Happinéĝ confifts in things which produce plea- 
fure, and in the ablence of thofe which caufe any 
pain : now thefe, to different men, are very different 
things. Leche. 

Dirrere NTIAL Method, is applied to 
the doctrine -of infinitefimals, or infi- 
nitely {mall quantities, calied.the arith- 
metick of fluxions. It confilts in de- 
{cending from whole quantities to their 
infinitely imall differences, and com- 

paring together thefe infinitely {mall 
differences, of what kind foever they be: 
and from thence it takes the name of 
the diferential calculus, or analyfis of 
infinitefimals. Harris, 

Di’rrerenTLy. adv. [from different.} 
In a different manner. 

He may confiderhow differently he is affected by 
the fame thought, which prefents itfelf in a great 
writer, from what he is when he finds it delivered 
by an ordinary genius. Addifin, 

Di’rrerinGiy. adv. [from difering.] 
Ina different manner. 

Such protuberant and concave parts of a furface 
may remit the light fo differing/y, as to vary a co- 
lour. Boyle, 

DIFFI'CIL. adj. [dificilis, Latin.} 

1. Difficule; hard; not eafy ; not obvi- 
ous. Little ufed. 

That that fhould give motion to an unweildy 
bulk, which itfelf hath neither bulk nor motion, 
is of as dificil apprehenfion as any myftery in na- 
ture. : Glanwille’s Scepfise 

Latin was not more dificil, 

Than to a blackbird "tis to whiftle. Hudibras. 

2. Scrupulous ; hard to be perfuaded. 

The cardinal finding the pope dificil in granting 
the difpenfation, doth ufe it as a principal argu- 
ment; concerning the king’s merit, that he had 
touched none of thofe deniers which had been le- 
vied by popes in England. Bacon. 

Dirrrciiness. nif. [from dificil.] Dif- 
ficulty to be perfuaded ; incompliance ; 
impracticability. A word not in ufe, 
but proper. | 

There be that in their nature do not affe@ the 
good of others £: the lighter fort of malignity turn- 
eth but to acrofinefs, or frowardnefs, or aptnefs to 
oppofe, or difficilne/s, or the like; but the deeper 
fort, to envy and mere mifchief. Bacone 

DIFFICULT. adj. [dificilis, Latin.] 

1. Hard; not eafy ; not facil: > 

It is dificult in the eyes of this people. Zachare 

2. Troublefome ; vexatious. | 

3. Hard to pleafe ; peevith; morofe, 

Di’rricuLtLy. adv. [from dificult. J 
Hardly ; with difficulty. i as 

A man, who has always indulged himfelf in the 
full enjoyment of his tation, wil) difficultly be per- 
fuaded tu think any methods unjutt that offer to 
continue it. Rogers's Sermonse 

Di’rricutty. 2.f. [from dificult ; difi- 
culté, French. ] 

1. Hardnefs ; contrariety to eafinefs or fa- 
cility. 

The religion which, by this covenant, we en- 
gag: ourfelves to obferve, is a work of labour and 
difficulty; a fervice that requires our greateft care 
and attention, — Rogers. 

2. ‘That which is hard to accomplith; that 
which is not eafy. i 

They miftake cificulties for impofMfibilities : a 
pernicious miftake certainly; and the mote per. 
niciousy for that men are fcidom convinced of it, 
till their-conviétions do them no goéd. South. 

3. Diftrefs ; oppofition, 

‘Thus, by degrees, he rofe to Jove’s imperial feag: 

Thus difhcudties prove aioul legitimately great. Dryd. 


4. Perplexity 


“pea 4! 
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4. Perplexity in affairs ; unean of cir- 
cumftances. 

They lie under fome difficulties by reafon of the 
emperor’s difpleafagg iko has forbidden their ma- 
nufactures. f Addifin on Italy. 

“g. Objedtion ; cavil. 

Men fhould confider, that raifing difficulties con- 
cerning the myftcries ‘in religion, cannot make 
them more wife, learned, or virtuous, «Swift. 

To DIFFIDE, w. n. [difido, Latin.] To 
diftruft; to have no confidence in; 
With hope and fear * 
The woman did the new folution hear: 
The man difides in his own augury, 
And doubts the gods. D 
-Di‘Fripence. 2. /. [from difide.] 
t. Diftruft; want of confidence in others. 

No man almoft thought himfelf fecure, and men 
durft fearce commune or talk one with another; 
but there was a general diffidence every where. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 
You have brought fcandal 
To Ifrael, diffidence of God, and doubt 
In feeble hearts, propenfe enough before 
To waver. Miltcn's Agoniftes. 
2: Doubt; want of confidence in ourfelves. 

If the evidence of its being, or that this is its 
true fenfe, be only on probable proofs, our affent 
can reach no higher than an affurance or diffidence 
arifing from the more or lefs apparent probability 
of the proofs. Locke. 

+ Be filent always when you doubt your fenfe; 
And fpeak, though fure, with feeming difiidence. 

Pepe. 

Whatfoever atheifts think on, or ECA 
they look on, all do adminifter fome reafons for 
fufpicion and diffidence, left pofibly they may be 
in the wrong; and'then ic is a feartul thing to fall 

_ into the hands of the living God. Bentley. 
Di'rripent. adj. [from difide.] 
t+ Diftruftful ; doubting others. 
: Be not diffident 
Of wifdom ; the deferts thee not, if thou 
Difmifs not her, when moft thou need’t her nigh. 
Milton. 
Pliny fpeaks of the Seres, the fame people with 
_ the Chinefe, as being very thy and diffident in their 
manner of dealing. Arbuthnet. 
z. Doubtful of an event, ufed of things ; 
uncertain. 

1 was really fo diffidert of it, as to let it lie by 

“me thefe two years, juft as you now fee it. Pope. 
3. Doubtful of himfelf; not confident. 

I am not fo confident of my own Sufficiency, as 
not willingly to admit the counfel of others; but 
yet I am not fo diffident of myfelf, as brutifhly to 
fubmit to any man’s diétates. King Charles. 

Diftrefe makes the humble heart diffident. 

` Clariffa. 
To DIFFI’ND. v. a. [difindo, Latin.] To 
cleave in two; to {plit. Dia. 
Dirri’ssion. n. fi [dififso, Latin.] The 
act of cleaving or {plitting. Dia. 
Dirrva’rion. n, f. [diffare, Latin.) The 
aĝ of fcattering with a blatt of wind. 


Dia. 

Diı'FrLuence. }n./. (from diffiuo, Lat.] 

Diırervency.§ The quality of falling 

away on all fides; 
the contrary to confiftency. 

_ Ice it water congealed by the frigidity of- the 

air, whereby it acquireth no new form, but rather 

a confiftence og determination of its difhiuency; and 

amitteth not its effence; but condition of fluidity. 

Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 

D:'PrLUeNT. 

_ing every way; not confiftent 

DI'FFORM. adj. [from 

Contrary to uniform ; 


different ftructure ; 


; not fixed. 
mene Latin. ] 
laving parts of 
difGmilar ; Unlike ; 


the effect of fluidity ; 


adj. [diffluens, Lat.) Flow- f 


`» 
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irregular: as, a diform flower, one of 


which the leaves are unlike each other. 

The unequal refractions of diffcrm rays proceed 
not from any contingent irregularities; fuch as are 
veins, an uneven polifh, or fortuitous pofition of 
the pores of glafs. f Mewton. 

Dirrormiry. a. f. [from diform.) Di- 
verfity of form; irregularity ; difimi- 
litude. 

While they murmur againft the prefent difpofure 
of things, they defire in them a difformity from 
the primitive rule, and the idea of that mind that 
formed all things bet. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

DirFRA NCHISEMENT. x. f. [ franchife, 
French.] The a& of taking away the 
privileges of a city. 

To DIFFU'SE. w. a. [difufus, Latin.] 

1. To pour out upon a plane, fo that the 
liquor may run every way; to pour 
without particular direétion. 

When thefe waters began to rife at firft,. long 
before they could {well to the height of the moun- 
tains, they would diffuje themfelves every way, 

i Burnet’s Theory. 

2. To fpread; to featter; to difperfe. 

Wifdom had ordain’d 
Good out of evil to create; inftead 
Of fpirits malign, a better race to bring 
Into their vacant reom, and thence diffufe 
His good to worlds, and ages, infinite. Milton 
No fect wants its apoftles to propagate and diffu/e 
Decay of Piety. 
A chief renown'd in war, 
Whofe race fhall bear aloft the Latian name, 


And through the conquer’d world diffufe our fame. 
Dryden. 


it. 


His eyes diffus'd a venerable grace, 
And charity itfelf-was in his face. 
Dryden's Good Parfon. 


Dirru‘se. adj. (diffufus, Latin.] 

1. Scattered ; widely fpread. 

2. Copious; not concife. 

Dırru’sED. participial adj. [from diffufe.| 
This word feems to have fignified, in 
Shakefpeare’s time, the fame as wild, 
uncouth, irregular. 

Let them from forth a fawpit rufh at once, 
With fome diffufed fong. Shak. MW. of Windf. 
He grows like favages, 
To fwearing and ftern looks, diffus'd attire, 


And every thing that feems unnatural, 
Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 
Dirru‘sedty. adv. [from difufid.] Wide- 
ly; difperfedly ; in manner of that 
which is fpread every way. 
Dirru’sepness. 2, /. [from di ffufed.} 
The ftate of being diftuled ; difperfion. 
Dirru‘’sery. adv. [trom diffu/e. | 
1. Widely ; extenfively. 
z. Copioufly ; not concifely. 
Dirru’ston. n.f. [from difuje.} 
1. Difperfion ; the ftate of being f{cattered 
every way. 

Whereas all bodies aét cither by the communi- 
cation of their natures, or by the impreffions and 
fignatures of their motions, the diffufion of fpecies 
vilible feemecth to participate more of the former 
operation, and the fpecies audible of the latter. 

Baccn's Natural Hiffory. 

A theet of very well flecked marbled paper did 
not caft diftir€ colours upon the wall, nor throw 
its light with an equal difujxn; but threw ite 
beams, unftained and bright, to this and that part 
of the wall. Boyle on Colours. 

.2. Copioufnefs ; exuberance of ftyle. 
Dirrusiva. aaj. [trom diffu/e.], 


thing every way. 


fail off any way. 


1. Having the quality of {catering any 


DIG 
Diffufive of themfelves, where*er they pafé 
Thcy make that warmth in others they expect s 


Their valour works like bodies on a glafs, 
And does its image on their men projet. Dryd. 


z. Scattered ; difperfed ; having the qua- 


lity of fuffering diffufion. 

All liquid bodies are diffufive; for their parts, 
being in ‘motion, have no connexion, but glide and 
Burnet’s Theory of the Eurthe 

No man is of fo general and diffufive a luit, as 
to profecute his amours all the world avers  Scuthe 

The ftars, no longer overlaid with weight, 
Exert their heads trom underneath the mats, 

And upward fhoot, and kindle as they pats, 
And with diffufive light.adorn their heav'nly placés 
l Drydene 

Cherith’d with hope, and fed with joy, it grows 3 
Its cheerful buds their opening bloom ditclofe, ' 
And round the happy foil difu/ive odour flows, 

Priore 


3. Extended. 


They are not agreed among themfelves where 
infallibility is feated ; whether in the pope alone, 
or a council alone, or in both together, or in the 


diffufive body of Chriftians. Titlorfon. 


Dirru’stvery. adv. [from di fufsve.] 


Widely; extenfively; every way. 


Dirru'siveness. x. / [from diffufive.] 


1. Extenfion; difperfion; the power of 
diffufing ; the ftate of being diffufed. 


2. Want of concifenefs;, large compals of 


expreffion, 

The fault that I find with a modern legend, is 
its diffufivene/s: you have fometimes the whole. 
fide ot a medal over-run with it. Addif. on Meds 


Yo DIG. v. a. preter. dug, or digged 3 


part. paf. dug, or digged. {d1c, Saxon, æ 
ditch ;. dyger, Danih, to dig.] 
1. To pierce with a {pade..- 

Then faid he unto me, Son of man, dig nowin 
the wall; and when L had digged. in the wall, I 
beheld a door. Ezek. 

2. To form by digging. 

Seek with heart and mouth to build'p the walle 
of Jerufalem, which you have broken down ; and 
to fill up the mines that you have digged, by craft 
and fubtlety, to overthrow the fame. Whitgifte. 

He built towers in the defert, and digged many 
wells; for he had much cattle. 2 Chron. Xavi. 106 


3- To cultivate the ground by turning it 
with a fpade. 


The walls of your garden, without their furni— 
ture, look as ill as thofe of your haufe; fo that 
you cannot dig up your gaiden too often, Temple. 

Be firft to dig the ground, be firft to burn 
The branches lopt. Dryden's Virgil. 

4. To pierce with » fharp point. 

A.rav'nous vulture in his open’d fide 

Her crooked beak and cruel talons tried ; 
Still for the growing liver dige'd his bréaft, „ 
The growing liver Rill fupplied the feat. 
Dryden's Æ neide 
§. To gain by digging. 

It is digged out of even the hizhett mountains, 
and all parts of the earth contingently; as the py- 
rites. Woodwurde - 

Nor was the ground alone requir’d to bear 
Her annual income to the crooked fare; 

But greedy mortals, rummaging her ftore, 
Digg'd trom her entrails firft the precious ore. 
Dryden's Oarside. 
Yo DiG. v. n. To wark with a {pade ; to 
work in. making holes, or turning the 
ground.. I 
They long for death, but it cometh.not; and dig 
_ for it more than for hid treafures. Job, ili. 21.. 

The Italians have often dug into lands, defcribed 
in old authors as the places where ftatues or obe- 
lifks tood, and feldom failed of fuccefs. 

Aadifon’s Travels. 
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To Dic up. v.a. To throw up that which 


4s covered with earth. 
If l digg'd up thy torefathers graves, 
And hung tacir rutten coffins up in chains, 
It would not Nuke mise ire. Shak«[peare. 

Di’camy. a. f. [dvyauie.] Second mar- 
riage; marriage toa fecond wife alter 
the death of the firft: as bigamy, having 
two wives at once. 

Dr. Champny only proves, that archbifhop Cran- 
me; was twice married; which is not denied: but 
brings nothing to prove that fuch bigamy, or diga- 
my rather, deprives a bifhup of the lawtul ute of his 
power of ordainirg. Bifooo Ferne, 

DICERENT. adj. [digerens, Latin.} ‘That 
which has the power of digeiting, or 
caufing digeflion. Dif. 

Di’cesr. n. f. [digefa, Latin.} The pan- 
dest of the civil law, containing the opi- 
nions of the ancient lawyers. 

1 had a purpofe to make a particular dige?, or 
secompilement to the laws of mine own nation. 

Bacon. 

Laws in the digef fhew that the Romans ap- 
plied themfelves to trade. Arbutbnet cn Coins. 

To DIGEST. v. a. [digero, digefum, La- 
tin. | 

3. To diftribute into various claffes or re- 
politories ; to range or dilpofe metho 
dically. 

2. To concoé tn the ftomach, fo as that 
the various particles of food may be ap- 
plied to their proper ule. 

If little faults, proceeding on diftemper, 

Shall not be wink'd at, how fhall we ftretch our eye, 

When capital crimes chew'd, f{wallow'd, and di- 
gfeds 

Appear? Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 

Each then has organs to dige/ his food; 

One to beget, and one receive, the brood. Prior. 

3. To foften by heat, as in a boiler, or in 
a dunghill: a chemical term. 

4. To range methodically in the mind; to 
apply knowledge by meditation to its 
proper ufe. 

Chofen friends, with fenfe refin’d, 
Learning .digefted well. Thomfon. 

-§- To reduce to any plan, fcheme, or me- 
thod. 

Our play 
Leaps o'er the vaunt and firftlings of thofe broils, 
*Ginning i th’ middle: ftarting thence away 
To what may be seder in a playse Skakefpeare. 

6. To receive without loathing or repug- 

nance; not to reject. 

Firft, let us go to dinnere 
=N ay, Jet me praife you while J have a Romach, 
——No, pray thee, let is ferve for table-talk ; 
Then, howfoe'er thou fpeak’{t, "mong other things 
J hall dizef it. Shakefpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

The pleafance of numbers is, that rudenefs and 
barbarifm might the better tafe and.digcf the left 
fons of civility. Peacham. 

9. To reccive and enjoy. 

Cornwal and Albany, 
With my two daughters dowers, dige the third. 
Shakelpearc. 

8. {In chirurgery.] To difpofe a wound 
to generate pus in order to a cure. 

To Dice’sr. v.n. To generate matter, as 
a wound, and tend to a cure. 

Dicesrer. 2. f. [from digef.] 

1. He that digetts or difpofes. 

2. He that digefts or'conco&s his food. 

People that are bilious and fat, rather than Ican, 
are great caters and ill dig:firu Arbuthnot. 

3. A itrong veffel or engine, contrived by 
M. Papin, wherein to boil, wits a very 
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ftrong heat, any bony fubftanees, fo as 
to reduce them into a fluid fate. Dusacy. 

4. That which caufes or ftrengthens the 
concoctive power.” 

R ce is of excellent ufe for all illneffes of the 
ftomach, a great reftorer of health, and a great 
digeficr. Temple. 

Dice’strBe. adj. [from dige?.}] That 
which is capable of being digefted or 
concotted in the tomach. 

Vhofe medicines that purge by ftool are, at the 
firt, not digeBible by the tomach, and therefore 
move immediately downwards tà the guts. 


Bacon's Natural Hifory. 
Dice‘sti0on. x. fa [from digef.] 
1. The act of digefting or concocting food 
yn the ftomach. 

Now good dige/tion wait on appetite, 

And health on both. Sbakefpeare’s Macheth. 

Digeftion is a fermentation begun, becaufe there 
are ali the requifites cf fuch a fermentation; heat, 
air, and motion: but it is not a complete fermenta- 
tion, becaufe that requires a greater time than the 
continuance of the aliment in the ftomach: vege- 
table putretaction refembles very much animal di- 
geftion. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Quantity of food cannot be determined by mea- 
fures and weights, or any general Leffian sules; 
but muft vary with thc vigour or decays of age or 
of health, and the ufe or difufe of gir or of exer- 
cife, with the changes of appetite; and then, by 
what every man may find or fufpedt of the prefent 
ftrength or weaknefs of digefion. Temple. 

Every morfel t» a fatisficd hunger, is only a new 
labour to a tired digefficn. Scuth. 

z. The preparation of matter by a chemi- 
cal heat. 

We conceive, indeed, that a perfe& good con- 
cottion, or digeftion, or maturation of fome metals, 
wilk produce gold. Bacon's Natural Hifory. 

Did chymick chance the furnaces prepare, 
Raife all the labour-houfes of the air, 

And lay crude vapours in digefion there? Blackmore. 
3. Reduétion toa plan; the act of metho- 
difing ; the maturation of a defign. 

The diggftion of the counfels in Sweden is made 
in fenate, confitting of forty counfellors, who are 
generally the greateft men: Temple. 

4. The act of difpofing a wound to gene- 
rate matter. 

5- The difpofition of a wound or fore to 
generate matter. 

The firtt tage of healing, or the difcharge of 
matter, is by furgeons called digsficn. , 

Sharp's Surgery. 
Dice’strve. adj. [from digef.] 
1. Having the power to caute digeftion, 
or to ftrengthen the ftomach. 

A chilifaétory menttruum, or a digefive pre- 
paration, drawn from fpecies or individuals, whofe 
ftomachs peculiarly diffolve lapideous bodics. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
z. Capable by heat to foften and fubdue. 

The earth and fun were in that very ftate; the 
one ative, piercing, and digeflive, by its heat; the 
other paffive, receptive, and ftored with materials 
for fuch a produ€tion. Hale. 


3. Methodifing ; adjufting. 
To bufinefs, ripen'd by digefive thought, 
This future rule is into method brought. Dryden. 
Dice’stive. n- f. [from digef.] An ap- 
plication which difpofes a wound to ge- 
nerate matter, 
J dreffed it with digefiocs. Wifem. on Abfceffs. 
Dice’sture. a. /. Concoétion: not ufed. 
Neither tie yourielf always to eat meats of eafy 
digeflure; fuch as veal, {wectbreads. Harvey. 


Di’ccer. a. f [from dig.) One that 
. opens the ground with a {pade. 
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When @ vifited mines, we have been told by 
diggers, that even when the fky feemed clear, there 
would fuddenly arife a team fo thick, that it would 
pu: out their candles. Boyles 

To Drant. v.a. [dihtan, to prepare, to 
regulate, Saxon. ] 

1. To drefs; to deck; to bedeck; to ems 
bellith; to adorn. It feems always to 
fignify the pat; the participle paflive 
is dight, as dighted in Hudibras is pers 
haps improper. 

Let my due feet never fail 

To walk the ftudious cloifters pale 5 

And love the high embowed roofs: 

With antick pillar, mafly prouf 5 

And ftoried windows richly digdt, 


— 


Cafting a dim religious light. Milton. 
Juk fo the proud infulring tafs 
Array'd and dighted Hudibras. Hudibras. 


2. To put on. 

On his head his dreadful hat he digbr, 
Which maketh him invifible to fight. Hud. Tale. 

Di'cit. n. f. [digitus, Latin.] 

1. The meafure of length containing three 
fourths of an inch, 

Ir che inverted tube of mercury be but twenty- 
five digits high, or fomewhat more, the gu ckfilver 
will not fall, but remain fulpended in the tube, be- 
caufe it cannot prefs the fubjacent mercury with 
fo great a force as doth the incumbent cylinder of 
the air, reaching thencs to the top of the atmo- 
fphere. Boyle's Spring cf the Air. 

2. The twelfth part of the diameter of the 
fun Or moon. 

3. Any of the numbers expreffed by fingle 
figures; any number to ten: {o called 
from counting upon the fingers. 

Not only the numbers teven and nine, from cone 
fiderations abftrufe, have been extolled by moft, 
but all or moft of other digits have been as myfti- 
cally applauded. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

Di’citaten. adj. [from digifus, Latin.] 
Branched out into divifions like fingers ; 
as a digitated leat is a leaf compoled of 
many {mall leaves. 

For animals muititidous, or fuch as are digitated, 
or have teveral diviGions in their feet, there are but 
two that are uniparous; that is, men and ele- 
phanrs. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

D1G1. ADIA tion. n. J. [digladiatio, La- 
tin ] A combat with {words; any quar- 
rel or conteit. 

Ariftotie teems purpofely to intend the cherithe 
ing of controverfial digladiatiuns, by his own affec- 
tion of an intricate obicuritys Guiarville’s Scepfise 

Di'GniFien, adj. [from dignify.] Invelted 
with fome dignity: it is uted chiefly of 
the clergy. 

Abbots are {tiled dignified clerks, as having fome - 
dignity in the church. Ayliffe’s Parergcne 

DicniFica’tion, 2. f. [from digaify.] 
Exaltation, 

I grant that where a noble and ancient defcent 
and merit meet in any man, it is a double dignif- 
cation of that perfon. Walton's Anglere 

To DIGNIFY. wv. a. [from dignus and 
facto, Latin. ] 

1. To advance; to prefer; to exalt. Ufed 
chiefly of the clergy. 

2. To honour; to adorn; to give luftre to; 

` to improve by fome adventitious excel- 
lence, or honourable diftinétion. 
Such a day, 
So fought, fo follow’d, and fo fairly won, 
Came not till now to dignify the times 
Since Cæfar’s fortunes! Shakefpeare’s Henry IV, 
Not that we think us worthy fuch a guef, 
But that yous worth will dignify our feat. 


Ben Jenfn. 
a No 
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+ No turbots dignify my Boarisy a 
es affords. 
~ But gudgeons, flounders, what my Thames ae 
Dicnitary. n.f. [from dignus, Latin. } 
A clergyman pe to fome dignity, 
to fome rank e that of a parochial 
prieft. Kind 
If there be any dignitaries, whofe preferments are 
perhaps not liable to the accufation of fuperfluity, 
they may be perfons of fuperior merit. Swift. 
Di'onity. nf. [dignitas, Latin.) 
1. Rank of elevation. 
Angeis are not any where fpoken fo highly of as 
our Lord and Saviour Jefus Chrift, and are not in 
. dignity equal to him. i Haker: 
2. Grandeur of mien ; elevation of afpect. 
Sime men have a native dignity, which will pro- 
cure them more regard by a look, than others can 
obtain by the moft imperious commands. Clariffa. 
3. Advancement; preferment; high place. 
Fafler than fpring-time thow'rs comes thought 
on thought, 
‘And nota thought but thinks on dignity. Shak. 
i 4 For thofe of old, 
ad thefe late dignities htap’d up to them. Shak. 
(Among ecclefiafticks.] By a dignity 
we underftand that promotion or prefer- 
ment to which any jurifdiction is an- 
nexed. » -Aylife s Parergon, 
5- Maxims; general principles: xvpiai 
oof as. x A 
The fcienzes cancluding from digrittes, and prin- 
ciples known by themicives, receive not fatisfac- 
tion'from probable rexsens, much lefs from bare af- 
feverationse > : : „Brown. 
6. [In aftrology.] The*planet is in dig- 
nity when it is in any fign. i 
Dicno'tion. n.f. (from dignofco, Latin. ] 
- Difin&tion; diftinguifhing mark. 


That temperamental dignc'isns, aad conjecture of 


4. 


prevalent humours, may be collected from fpots in DICAPIOATLON, n. f. dilapidatio, Latin.) 


our nails, we are not averfe to concede. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Jo DIGRE'SS. v. 2. [digrefus, Latin. ] 
1. To turn afide out of the road. 
2. To depart from the’main defign of a 
difcourie, or chief tenour of an argu- 


ment. 
In the purfuit of an argument there is hardly 
» room to digrefs into a ‘particular definition, as 
often as a man varies the fignification of any.term. 
Locke. 
To wander ; to expatiate. 
Jt feemeth (to digrefy no farther) that the Tar- 
tarians, fpreading fo far, cannot be the Ifraclites. 
Brerewood. 
4. To go ont of the right way, or common 
- track; to tranfgreis; to deviate: not 
in ufe , 
p I am come to keep my word, 
Though infom: part am forced to digrefs, 
Which at more leifure I will fo excute 
As you fhalj well be fatinficd. Shakefpeare. 

Thy notie bape is but a Form of wax, 

_ Digrging from the valour of a msn. Shaleh are. 

Dicwession. m. /. [digreffo, Latin.) 

1. A paffage es trom the main te- 
nour or defign of a difcourie. 

The gacd man thouglitfo much of his late con- 
ceived commonwealth, that ail other matters were 
but digrefions to him. Sidney. 

He, fhe knew, would intermix 
Grateful digreficns, an8 folve high difpute 
With conjugal careQes. ~> Miton. 

Here fome digreffion I mutt make, t° accufe 
Thee, my forgettul and ungrateful mufe. Derbam. 

To content and fill the eye of the tindesftanding, 
the Lett authors fprinkle their works with pleafing 
digrefeons, with which they recreate the minds oi 
their readers. Dryden. 

o  V6n n 
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2. Deviation. 

The digreffier of the fun is not equal ; but, near 
the equinoftial interfe€tions, itis right and greater; 
near the folftites, more oblique.and leffer. 

. vewun's Byigar Errcurs. 


Diryupica‘rion. nf dijudicatio, Latin. } 
Judicial diftinGtion. 
Dike. 2. f. [dic, Saxon; dyk. Erfe.] 
1. A channel to receive water. 
The dykes are fill’d, and with a roaring found 
The rifing rivers float the nether ground. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
The king of dykes! than whom no ‘fluice of 
d 


mu 
With deeper fable blots the filver flood. 
Pope's Dunciad. 
2. A mound to hinder inundations, 

God, ‘that breaks up the flood-gates of fo great 
a deluge, and all the art and induftry of man is not 
fufiicient to raile up dykes and ramparts againft it. 

Cowley. 
To DILA’CERATE. v. a. [dilacero, La- 
tin.}] To tear; to rend; to force «in 

. two. 

The infant, at the accomplihed period, ftruz- 
gling to come forth, di/acerares and breaks jtholc 
-parts which reftrained him before. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Ditacera tion. n. f. [from dilaceratio, 
Latin.] The a& of rending in two. 

The greatett ferfation of pain is by the obftruc- 
tion of the {mall veilels, and diluccration of the ner- 
vous fibres. Arbuthnot. 

To DiLA'NIATE. v. a. [dilanio, Latin.] 
To tear; to rend in pieces. 

Rather than they would di/aniate the entrails of 
their own mother, and cxpofe her thereby tv be 
ravifhed, they met half way in a gallant kind. 

- : Howel s Eag. Tears. 
To DILA'PIDATE. v.n. [dilapido; La- 
tin.] Togo to ruin ; to fall by decay. 


The incumbent’s fultering the chancel, 
or any other edifices of his ecclefiaftical 
living, to go to ruin or decay, by ne- 
glecting torepair the fame : and it like- 
wife extends to his committing, or fuf- 
fering to be committed, any wilful wafte 
in or upon the glebe-woods, or any 
other inheritance of the church. 
Alife’ s Parergon. 
*Tis the duty of all church-warce ns to prevent the 
` dilapidations of the chancel and manfion-houfe be- 
longing ta the re&tor or vicar. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
Ditatapsriurry. n.f. [from dilatable.} 
The quality of admitting extenfion. 

We take notice of the wonderful diltrability or 
extenfivenefs of the gullets of ferpents: I have 
taken two adult mice out of the ttomach of an ad- 
der, whofe neck was not bigger than my little fin- 
ger. J Ray. 

By this continual contrattability and di/atability, 
by difference degrees of ncat, the air is kept in acon- 
ftant motion. Arbutbner. 

Diva’ rasre. adj. [from dilate.] Capable 
of extenfion. 

The windpipe divides itfclf into a great number 
of branches called bronchia: thefeend in {mall air 
bladders, di/atub/e and contraétible, capable to be 
inflated by the admiffion of air, and to fubfide at 
the cxpulfion of it. Arbuthnot on Alimen's. 

DiLATA TION. n. f. [from -dilatatio, La- 
tin.) ; 

1. The ac of extending into greater 
{pace : oppofed to contraGion. 

The motions of the tongue, by contraction and 
dilatation, arc fo eafy and fo fubtie, that You can 
hardly conceive or diftinguith them aright. &lder. 


2. The ftate of being extended; the itate 


` 
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in which the parts are at more diftance 
from each other. 

Joy caufeth a cheerfulnefs and vigour im the 
eyes; finging, leaping, dancing, and fometimes 
tears: all thefe are the effects of the dilatation, and 
coming forth of the fpirits into the outward parts. 

Bacon's Natural Hifiory. 

The image of the fun fhould be drawn out into 
an oblong form, either by a dilatation of every ray, 
or by any other cafual inequality of the refraCtions. 

Newten, 


To DILA'TE. v. a. [dilato, Latin.] 
1. ‘Yo extend ; “to fpread out; to enlarges 
oppofed to contrad. 
But ye thereby much greater glory gate, 
Than had ye forted with a prince’s peer ; 
For now your light doth more itielf dilate, 
Ard in my darknels greater doth appear, Speera 
Satan alarm `d, 
Collecting all his might, dilated tood, 
Like Teneriff, or Atlas, unremov'd. 
Opener of mine.cyes, 
Dim erft ; dilated {pirits, ampler heart, 
And growing up to godhead: which for thee 
Chiefy I fought; without theecan defpife. Milt. 
Through all the air his founding rings dilate 
Sorrow, like that which touch'd our hcarts of late. 
allera 


Mitton. 


Diffus’d, it rifes in a hightr fphere ; 
Dilates its drops, and foftens into aire 

1 mark the various fury of the winds; 
Thefe neither feafons guide, nor order binds: 
They now dilate and now contract their force 
Various their {peed, but endiefs is their courfe. 

Prior. 

The fecond refra€tion would fpread the rays one 
way'as much as the frit doth another, and fo dilate 
the image in breadth as much as the firft doth ig 


Priore 


length. i Newwren. 
2. ‘lorelate at large ; to teli diffufely and 
copioufly. 


But he would not endure that wofil theam 
For to dilate at large ; but urged fore, 
With piercing words, and pitiful:implore, 
Him hafty to arife. Fairy Queen, 
J obferving, 


Took once a ptiant hour, and found good means 
To draw from her a prayer of earncft heart, 

That I woul¢ all my pilgrimage dilate, 

Whiereof hy parcels fhe bad fomething heard, 
But not dittindtively. _ Shake/peare’s Orbello. 

To Dita’re. v. n. 

1. To widen; to grow wide. 

His heart dilutes and glories in his ftrength. 

Addifor. 

2. To {peak largely and copioufly. 

Itemay be.behoveful for princes, in matters of 
grace, to tranfact the famepublickly, and by thag- 
felvess or their minifters to dilute upon it, and im* 
prove their luftre, by any addition or eloquence of 
fprech. Clarendcr. 

Dita’ror. n. fa [from dilate.) That 
which widens or extends. 

The buccinatores, or blowers up of the cheeks, 
and the dilators of the nofe, are too ftrong in cho- 
lerick people. Arbutinots 

Di'caroriness. n. f [from dilatory. ] 
The quality of being dilatory; flow- 
nefs ; fluggifhnefs. 

D)LATORY. adj [dilatoire, Fr. dilato- 
rius, Latin.} ‘Tardy, flow; given ta 
procraftination ; addicted to delay ; flug- 
gih; loitering. 

An inferior coungil, after former tedious _fuits 
in a higher court, would be but dilatory, and {0 to 
little pwrpofe. Haywaras 

What wound did ever hea! but hy degrees? 
Thou know'ft we work by wit, and not by witch- 

crafts ry 
And wit depends on dilatory time. Shak. Orelo. 

Thefe cardinals trifle with me; I abhor 

This dilatory Noth, and tricks of Rome. 
Shake/peare’s Henry VIU: 
3X Divlatory 
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Dilatcry fortune plays the Jile 
With the brave, noble, honeft, gallant man, 
‘To threw herfelt away on fools and knawes. Otevay. 
A dilatory temper commits innumerable cruelties 
without defign. Addijon's Spegtater. 
Dire’crion. z. f. [dilefio, Latin.] The 
act of loving ; kindnels. 
So free is Chrift’s dileétion, that the grand con- 
dition of our felicity is our belief. 
Boyle's Serapbic Love. 
Dive’mMa. n. A [}anupa. | 
J3. An argument equally conclufive by con- 
trary fuppofitions. A young rhetorician 
applied to an old fophilt to be taught 
the art of pleading, and bargained for 
a certain reward to be paid, when he 
Should gain a caufe. The mafter fued 
for his reward, and the fcholar endea- 
voured to elude his claim by a dilemma: 
If I gain my caufe, I fhall withhold your 
pay, becaufe the judge’s award will be 
againft you ; if I lofe it, I may with- 
hold it, becaufe I thall not yet have 
gained a caufe. On the contrary, fays 
the mafter, if you pain your caufe, you 
muft pay me, becaule you are to pay me 
when you gain a caufe; if you lofe it 
you muft pay me, becaufe the judge 
will award it. 
A dilemma, that Morton ufed to raife benevo- 


lence, fome called his fork, and fome hiscrotch. » 


Bacon's Henry VII 
Hope, whofe weak being ruin'd is 
Alike if it fucceed, and if it mifs; 
Whom good or ill does equally confound, 
And both the horns of fate’s dilemma wound. 
Cowley. 
2. A difficult or doubtful choice ; a vexa- 
tious alternative. 
A ftrong dilemma in a defp’rate cafe ! 
To aét with infamy, or quit the place. 
A dire dilemma; either way I'm {ped ; 
If foes they write, if fricads they read, me dead. 
- Pope. 
Di’ticence. n.f. [diligentia, Latin.} In- 
duftry ; affiduity ; conftancy in bufinefs ; 
continuance of endeavour ; unintermit- 
zed application; the contrary to idle- 
nefs. 
Do thy diligence to come fhortly unto me. 
e Tim. ive Q. 
Brethren, give diligence to make your calling and 
ele&tion fure. 2 Pet. i. 10. 


DILIGENT. adj. [diligens, Latin. ] 

I. Conftant in application; perfevering 
in endeavour ; affiduous; not idle; not 
negligent; not lazy. 

Scat thou a man diigent in his bufinefs, he 
fhall tand before kings. Prov. xxii. 20. 

2. Conftantly applied; profecuted with 
aftivity and perfeverance; affiduous. 

And the judges fhall make diligent inguilition. 

Deut. xix. 

Di’ticentry. adv. [fromailigent.] With 
affiduity ; with heed and perfeverance ; 
not carelefsly ; not idly ; not negli- 
gently. 

Ifjysu inquire not attentively and diligently, you 
fhall never be able to difcern a number of mecha- 
nical motions. Bacon. 

The ancients have diligently examined in what 
confiits the beauty of good poftures. Dryd. Dufref. 


Dict. a. f. [oile, Saxon.] It hatha flen- 
der, fibrofe, annual root; the leaves are 
like thofe of fennel; the fecds are oval, 
plain, iiscaked, and bordered, 


Swift. 


DIM è 


Dill is ralfed of feed, which is tipe in Auguft. 
Mortinxr. 

DILU’CID. adj. (dilucidus, Latin.) 

1. Clear; not opaque. 

2. Clear; plain; not obfcure. / 

To Ditu’cipare. v. a. [from dilucidare, 
Latin.] To make clear or plain; to ex- 
plain; to free from obfcurity. 

I hall not extenuate, but explain and dilucidate, 
according to the cuftom of the ancients. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Dirucipa’rion. n. f. [from dilucidatio, 
Latin.) The aét of making clear; ex- 
planation ; expofition. 

DIVLUENT. adj. [déluens, Latin: ] Hav- 
ing the power to thin and attenuate 
other matter. 


Di’tuent. n. f. [from the adjective. ]} 
That which thins other matter. 
There is no real diluent but water: every fluid 
is diluent, as it contains water in it. 
Arbutbnct on Aliments. 
To DILU’TE. v. a. [diluo, Latin.] 
1. To make thin; to attenuate by the ad- 


mixture of other parts. 

Drinking a large dofe of diluted tea, as fhe was 
ordered by a phyfician, fhe got to bed. Lacke. 

The aliment ought to be thin to dilute, demul- 
cent to temper, or acid to fubdue. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
2. To make weak. 

The chamber was dark, left thefe colours fhould 
be diluted and weakened by the mixture of any ad- 
ventitious light. 

Ditvu’ rE. adj. Thin; attenuated. 

If the red and blue colours were more dilute 2nd 
weak, the diftance of the images would be lefs than 

an inch 3 :and if they were more intenfe an full, 
that diftance would be greater. Newton. 


Ditvu’rer. n. f [from dilute.] That 
which makes any thing elfe thin. - 
Water is the only di/uter, and the beft diffolvent 
of moft of the ingredients of our aliment. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Ditu’rion. nè f. [dilutio, Latin.] The 
act of making any thing thin or weak. 
Oppohite todi/ution is coagulation, or thickening, 
which is performed by diffipating the moft liquid 
parts by heat, or by infinuating fome fubfances, 
which make the parts of the fluid cokere more 
ftrongly. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Divu’vian. adj. [from diluvium, Latin. ] 
Relating to the deluge. á 
Suppofe that this diluvian lake fhould rife to the 
mountain tops in one place, and not diffufe itfelf 
equally into all countries about. Burzet’s Theory. 
DIM. adj. [o1mme, Saxon; dy, Welfh ; 
dew, Erfe.] 
1. Not having a quick fight; not feeing 
clearly. 
For her true form how ean my fpark difcern, 
Which, dim by nature, art did never clear? Davies. 
2. Dull of apprehenfion. 
The underftanding is dim, and cannot by its na- 
tural light difcover {piritval truths. Rogers. 
3. Not clearly feen ; obfcure ; imperfectly 
difcovered. 
We might be able to aim at fome dim and feem- 
ing conception, how matter might begin to exift by 


the power of that eternal firft Being. Locke. 
Something, as dim to our internal view, 
Is thus perhaps the caufe of all we do. Pope. 


4. Obftruéting the aétof vifion; not lu- 
minous ; fomewhat dark. 
Her face right wond'rous fair did feem to be, 
T hat her broad beauty's beam great brightnefs threw 
Through the diz hade, that all men might it fee. 
Spenjer. 


. 


Neten. } 


DIM 


To Dım. w, a. [from the adjective. ] 

1. To cloud; to darken, to hinder from 
a full perception of light, and free ex 
ercife of vifion. 

As where the Almighty's lightning brand does 
light, ` 
It dims the dazed eyen, and daunts the fenfes quite. 
Spenfer’s Fairy Queen. 
It hath been obferved by the ancients, that much 
ufe of Venus doth dim the fight; and yet eunuchs, 
which are unable to generate, are neverthelefs alfo 
dim fighted. Bacon. 
Every one declares agaiuft blindnefs, and yet who 
almoft is not fond of that which dims his fight? 
i Lockes 
For thee I dim thefe eyes, and Ruff this head, 
With all fuch reading as was never read. 
Pope's Dunciade 
2. To make lefs bright; to obfcure. 
` A fhip that through the ocean wide, 
By conduét of fome ftar, doth make her way, 
When as a torm hath dimm'd her trufty guide, 
Out of her courfe doth wander far aftray. Spenfere 
All of us have caufe 
Te wail the dimming of our thining ftar. 
Shakelpeare’s Richard UT. 
Thus while he fpake, each paffion dimin‘d his faces 
-Thrice chang’d. Milton. 
The principal figure in a pidture is like aking 
among his courtiers, who dims all his attefidants. 

Drydene 

DIME’NSION. n.f. [dimenfo, Latin.] 
Space contained in any thing; bulk; 
extent; capacity. It is feldem ufed but 
in the plural. The three dimenfions 
are length, breadth, and depth. 

He tried 

The tomb, and found the ftrait dimenfioas wides 
Dryden. 
My gentleman was meafuring my- walls, and 
taking the dimenfisns of the room. Swift. 

Dime'nsionLEss. adj. [from dimenfton.} 


Without any defnite bulk. 
In they pafs’d 
Dimenfionle{s through heav’niy doogs. Milton. 
Dime’nsive. adj. (dimenfus, Lat.] That 
which marks the boundaries or outlines. 
A:l bodies have their meafure, and their {pace ; 
But who can draw the foul’s dimenfrve lines? | 
Davies. 
Dimica’tTion. 2. f. [dimicatio, Lat.) A 
battle ; the act of fighting; .conteft. 
Di&., 
DIMIDIA TION. n.f. [dimidiatio, Latin. } 
The act of halving; divifion into two 
equal parts. F Dia. 
To DIMI’NISH. v. a. [aiminuo, Lat.) 
1. To make lefs by abfcifficn or deftruc~ 
tion of any part: the oppofite to increa/e. 
That we call good which is apt to caufe or in- 
creafe pleafure, or diminifb pain in us. Lichee 
2. To impair; to leffen; to degrade. 
Impioufly they thought 
Thee to diminifh, and trom thee withdraw 
The number of thy worthippers. Milton. 
3. To take any thing from that to which 
it belongs: the contrary to add. 
Nothing was dimirifbed from the fafety of the, 
king by the imprifonment of the duke. Hayward. 
Ye shail not add unto the word which I com- 
mand you, neither fhall you diminif> aught frora 
ite Deut. iv. 20 
To Dimi’nisH. v.n. To grow leis; to 
be impaired. 
What judgment I bad, increafes rather than di- 
minifoes ; and thoughts, fuch as they are, cemce 
crowding in fo fat upon me, that my only difi- 
culty is to chufe or toreject. Dryden. 
Crete's ample fields ditinifh to our eye; 
Befose the Boreal blaits the vedlels 4. 
. Pepe's Ody ffi 
DIMINISH- 


Dİ M T 


Diımı'srsuincLY, adv. [from iee om 
Ina manner tending to vilify, or leffen. 

I never heard him ceniure or fo much as ee 

diminifhingly of any o that was abfent. ake. 
Dimin Bm R nap [diminutio, Lat. ] 

* a. The a&t of making Iefs: oppofed to 
augmentation. 4.8 fine 

‘The one is not capable of any diminution or aug- 

mentation at all by men ; the other apt to admit 


both. Ag Hosker. 
3. The ftate of growing lefs: oppofed to 
increae. 


The g-avitating power of the fun is tran{mitted 
through the valt bodies of the planets without any 
diminution, fo as to act upon ail their paris, to their 
very centres, with the fame force, afid according 
to the fame laws, as ifthe part upon which it acts 
were not Surrounded with the body of the planet. 

7 Newton. 

Finite and infinite feem to be looked upon as the 
modes of quantity, and to be attributed primarily 
to thofe things which are capable of increafe or 


diminution. a 8, Locke. 
3. Difcredit ; lofs of dignity ; degrada- 
tion. 


Gladly to thee 
Heroick lsurel'd Eugene yields the prime; 
Nor thinks it diminution to be rank'd 
In military honour next. _ iy Philips. 
4- Deprivation of dignity ; injury of re- 
putation. 
* -Make me wife by thy truth, for my own foul’s 
‘faivation, and I fhali not regard the'werld's opi- 
nion or diminuticn of me King Charics. 
~- They might raife the reputation of another, 
though they are a diminution to his. Addif _ Spee. 
ç. [In architecture.] The contraction of 
the diameter of a column, as it afcends. 
Diminorive. adj. (diminutivus, Lat.) 
Small; little; narrow ; contracted. 
The poor wren, 
The moft diminutive of birds, will fight, 
Her young ones in her nef, againft the owl. 
Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 
It is the intereft of mankind, in order to the ad- 
vance of knowledge, to be fenfible they have yet 
attained it but in poor and diminutive meafure. 
Glanville's Scepfis. 
The light of man’s underftanding is but a thort, 
diminutive, contractcd light, and looks not beyond 
_ the prefent. Scutb. 
If the ladies fhould once take a liking to fuch a 
diminutive race of lovers, we fhould, in a little 
time, fee mankind epitomized, and the whole fpe- 
cies in miniature. Aldifon. 


They know how weak and aukward many of 


„ thofe little diminutive difcourfes are. Watts. 
DIMINUTIVE. a. /. [from the adje&tive.] 
1. A' word formed to exprefs littlenefs ; 
as lapillus, in Latin, a little fone; mai- 
Jonette, in French, a little boufe; manni- 


ken, in Englith, a Litle man. 
He afterwards proving a dainty and effeminate 


youth, was commonly called, by the diminutive of 


his name, Peterkin or Perkins Bacon's Hes VII. 
Sim, while but Sim, in good repute did live; 
Was then a knave, but in diminutive. Cotton. 
2. A {mall thing : a fenfe not now in ufe. 
Follow his chariot; monfter-like, be thewn 
For poor'it diminutives, for doits ! Shakefpeare. 
Dimi’xutivery. adv. [from diminu- 
tive.) Ina diminutive manner, 
Diminutiveness. a. f. [from diminu- 
tives] Smallnefs; littlenefs ; petty- 
nefs ; want of bulk; want of dignity. 
Drmisu. aaj. [from dim.) _ Somewhat 
dim ; fomewhat obfcure. 
*Tis true, but let it not be known, 
My eyes are fomewhat dimifh grown 5 
For nature, always in the right, 
Te your decays adapts my fight, 


: 


Swift, 


O DIN 


Di'utssony, adj. ([dimiforius, Lat.] That 
by which a man is difmifled to another 
jurifdiction. 

A bithop of another diocefs ought neither to or- 
dain or admit a clerk, without the confent of his 
own proper bifhop, and without the letters dimi/- 
fry. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Dimitry. 2 fA fine kind of futtian, 
or cloth of cotton. . 

I direéted a trowze of fine dimitry. 

Di’miy. adv. [from dim.] 

1. Not with a quick fight; not with a 
clear perception. 

Unfpeakable! who fitt'ft above thefe heav'ns, 
To us inviGtle, or dimly feen, 
In phefe thy loweft works. 

2. Not brightly ; not luminoufly. 

In the beginning of our pumping the air, the 
match appeared well lighted, though it had almoft 
filled tbe recciver with fumes; but by degrees it 
burnt more and more aimly. 

Boyle's Spring of the Air. 

I faw th’ angelick guards from earth afcend, 
Griev'd they muft now no longer man attend ; 
The bears about their temples dim/y fhone ; 

One would have thought the crime had been their 
own. Dryden. 


Di'mness. 2. f [from dim.] 
1. Dulnefs of fight. 
2. Want of apprehenfion ; ftupidity. 
Anfwerable to this dimne/s of their perception, 
was the whole fy {tem and body of thcir religion. 
_ Decay of Piety. 
DIMPLE. naf: (dint, a hole; dintle, a 
little hole ; by a carelefs pronunciation 
dimple. Skinner] A {mall cavity or 


Wifeman. 


Milton. 


depreffion in the cheek, chin, or other. 


part. 
The dimple of the upper lip is the common mea- 


fure of them all. Griw. 
In her forehead’s fair half-round, 
Love fits in open triumph crown'd ; 
He in the dimple of her chin, 
In private ftate, by friends is feen. Prior. 


To Di’mpve. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
fink in {mall cavities, or little inequali- 
ties. 

The wild waves mafter'd him,and fuck'd him in, 


Eternal {miles his emptinefs betray; 
As fhallow ftreams run dimp/ing all the way. Pope. 
Di’mpvep., adj, [from dimple.] Set with 
dimples. 
On each fide her 
Stood pretty dimpled boys like {miling Cupids. 
Shakefpeare. 


dimples ; finking in little Inequalities. 
As the fmooth furtace of the dimply flood 
The filver-flipper'd virgin lightly'trod. 
Warton's Ifs 
DIN. ». /. [oyn, a noife; Dynan, to make 
a noife, Sax. dyna, to thunder, Jfland- 
ick.] Aloud noife; a violent and con- 
tinued found. 
And all the way he roared as he went, 
That all the foreft with aftonithment 
Thereof did tremble ; and the beafts therein 
Fled fat away from that fo dreadful din. 
Hubberd’s Tale. 
O, "twas a din to fright a monfter’s ear; 
To make an earthquake: fure, it was the roar 
Of a whole herd of lions. Shakefpeare's Tempeft. 
While the cock with lively din 
Scatters the rear of darknefs thins 
And to the ftack, or the barn-door, 
Stoutly ftruts his dame before. 
Now night over heav’n 
Inducing darknefs, grateful truce impos'd, 
And fileace, oa the odious dm of ware 


Milen. 


And fmiling eddies dimpled on the main. Dryden. 


Di’mpry. adj. [from dimple.] Full of 


Miltom. 


DIN 


How, while the troubled elements around; 

_ Earth, water, air, the ftunning din refound, 
Thro” ftreams of fmoke and adverfe fire he rides, 
While every thot is levell’d at his fides: Smithe 

Some independent ideas, of no alliance to one 
another, are, by education, cuftom, and the con- ; 
ftant din of their party, fo coupled in their minda, 
that they always appear there together. Locke, 

To Din. v. a. [from the noun. | 

1. To fun with noife ; to harafs with cla- 
mour. 

Rather live 
To bait thee for his bread, and din your ears 
With hungry cries. Otevay's Venice Prefireved. 

2. To imprefs with violent and continued 
noife. 

What thal! we do, if his majefty puts out a 
proclamation commanding usto take Wood’s half- 
pence? This hath been often dianed in my ears. 

Swifta 

To DINE. v. x. [diner, Fr.] To eat the 
chief meal about the middle of the day. 

Perbaps fome merchant hath invited him, 

And from the mart he's fomewhere gane to dinners 


Good fifter, let us dire, and never tret. Shakelpe 
Mytelf, he, and my fitter, 
To-day did dine together. Shakefpeares 


He would dine With him the’next day. Clarends 
Thus,’of your heroes and brave boys, 
With whom old Homer makes fuch noile, 
The greateft a@tions I can find, 
Are, that they did their work and dia’d. Priore 
To Dine. v. a. To give a dinner to; to 
feed. . 
Byil this reftoring root in gen’rous wine, 
And fet befide the door the fickly tock to dines 
Dryden's Virgil. 
Dinericar. adj. [Irine] Whirling 
round; vertiginous. 

Some of late bave concluded, from fpots in the 
fun, which appear and difappear again, that, be- 
fides the revolution it maketh with its orbs, it 
hath alfo a dinetical motion, and rolls uppn its own 
poles. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

A fpherical figure is moft commodious for ding- 
tical motion, or revolution upon its own axis. Raye 

To DING. pret. dung. v. a. [driagen, 
Dutch. 

1. To dath with violence. 

2. To imprefs with force. 

To Dinc. v. n. To blufter; to bounce ; 
to huf. A low word. 

He-butts and dings, becaufe we will not {pend 
the little we have left, to get him the title of lord 
Strut. Arbuthnot. 

Dinc-ponc. 2. /, A word by which the’ 
found of bells is imitated. 
Let us all ring fancy’s knell; 
Ding, dong bell. Shakefpeares 
Di’'ncre. n.f. [from ben, or din, a hol- 
low, Sax.] A hollow between hills; 2 
dale. 

I know each lane, and every alley green, 
Dingle, or buthy dell of this wild wood ; 

And every bofky bourn from fide to fide, 

My daily walks and ancient neighbourhood. Milt. 

Di’ninG-room. n.f. [dine and reom.] 
The principal apartment of the houfe 3 
the room where entéftainments are 
made. 

He went out.from the dining-room befóre he had 
fallen into errour by the intemperance of his meat, 
or the deluge of drinks Taylor's Rule of Living Holy, 


Dinner. n/: (diner, French.) The chief 
meal ; the meal eaten about the middle 
of the day. 

Let me not ftay a jot for dinner : 
Go, get it ready. Shake/peare's King Leare 
Before dinner and fupper, as often as itis conve- 
nient, or can be had, let the public prayers of the 
3X32 church, 


DIO 
chureh, or fome parts of them, be faid publicly ip 
the family. Taylor. 
The jolly crew, unmindful of the paft, 
The quarry fhare, their plentcous cimnr hafte. 
Dryden's Enid. 
Di’nner-Time. n. f. (dinner and time.) 
The time of dining. 
At dinner-time, 
J pray you, have in mind where we muft meet. 
Shake/pearc. 
Then from the mint walks forth the man of 
rhyme, 
Happy to catch me jut at dinner-times 
DINT. #.f [{dynt, Saxon. ] 
1. A blow; a ftroke. mag 
Much daunted with that dint, her fenfe was daz‘d; 
Yet, miscliog rage, hesfelf the gather'd round. 


Spenfere 


Pope. 


Neither vainly hope 
To be invulnerable in thele bright arms, 
Though temper’d heav'nly ; for that mortal dint, 
Save hz who reigns above, none can ret. Milton. 
2. The mark made by a blow,; the cavity 


remaining after a violent preflure. 
He embrac’d her naked body o'er; 
And, (training hard the atue, was afraid : 
His hands had made a dint, and hurt the matd. 
Dryden. 
3. Violence ; force ; power. 

Now you weep; and, l perceive, you feel 
Thre dint of pity. Shakefpeare’s Julius Cefar. 

We are to wreft the whole Spanith monarchy out 
wf thehands-of the enemy; and, in order to 1t, to 
work our way into the heart of his eountry by dint 
of arms. Addifon. 

The dew!apt bull now chafes along the plain, 
While burning love ferments in ev'ry vein 5 

“1 His well-arm’d front againft his rival aims, 
And by the dint of war his miftrefs claims. Gay. 
To Dint. v.a. [from the noun.] To 
mark with a cavity by a blow, or v10- 
lent impreffion. 

With greedy force each other both affail, 

And ftrike fo fiercely, that they do imprefs 

Deep-dinted furrows in the batter’d mail : 

The iron walls to ward their blows were weak and 
frail. Fairy Queen. 

Leave, leave, fair bride, your folitary bonc, 

No more fhall you return to it alone ; 
It nurfeth fadnefs y*and your body’s print, 
Like toa grave, the yielding down doth dint, Donne. 

Deep-dinted wrinkles on her cheeks thé draws ; 
Sunk are her eyes, and toothlef{s are her jaws. 

k Dryden's Æ neid. 

Dinumera rion. n. fa (dinumeratio, 

Lat.] The act of nambering out fingly. 

Dioce’san.-2./. [from dioce/s.] A bi- 

fhop, as he ftands related to his own 
clergy or flock. 

As a dioce'an you are like to outdo yourfelf in all 
other capacities, and exemplify every word ofthis 
difcourfe. South. 

1 have heard it has been advifed by a diocefun to 
his inferior clergy, that they fhould read fome of 
the moft celebrated fermons printed by others. 

Tatler. 
DI'OCESS. 2. f [diacefis ; a Greek 
word, compounded of da and oxngs.] 
The circuit of every bifhop’s jurifdic- 
tion; for this realm has two divifions, 
one into fhires or counties, in refpect of 
temporal policy; another into diocefes, 
in refpect of jurifdiction ecclefiaitical. 


Cowell. 

None ought to. be admitted by any bifhop, but 

fuch as bave dwelt and remained in his dioce/s a 

convenient time. Whitgift. 

He thould regard the bifhop of Rome as the 

iManders of ferley and Guernsey do him of Con- 

* Rance in Normandy ; that is, nothing. at all, fince 

by chat French usssop’s scfulal co fwear unto our 
2 


DIO’PTRICK. 


DIP 

king, thofe ifles were annexed to the diseefs of 
Winchefter. Raleigh's Effays. 
St. Pau! looks upon Titus as advanced to the 
dignity of a prince, ruler of the church, and in- 
tru‘ted with a large dicce/s, containing many parti- 
cular cities, under the Immediate government of 
their refpeAtive elders, and thofe deriving authority 
from his ordination. South. 
DIO’PTRICAL. ? z. /. [ddmlouas. | Af- 
fording a medium for 
the fight ; affifting-the fight in the view 

of diftant objects. 


Being excellently well furnifhed with dicptrical 


giaffes, he had not been able to fee che fun {patted. 

Boyle. 

View the afperities of the moon through a diop- 

trick glafs, and venture at the proportion of her 
hills by their fhadows. 

More's Antidote againft Atbeifm. 


Dio’rrricrs. n. f. A part of opticks,. 
treating of the different refractions of 


the light paffing through different me- 
diums ; as the air, water, glaffes, &c. 


Harris. 
DiorTHo'sts. 2. f. [drocSware, Of dsogSdu, 


to make ftraight.] A chirurgical opera- 
tion, by which crooked or diftorted 
members are reftored to their primitive 
and regular shape. Harris. 


To DIP. v. a. pret. dipped; particip. dip- 


ped, or dipte [oippan, Saxon; doopen, 
Dutch. } 
1. To immerge ; to put into any liquor. 
The perfon to be baptized may be dipped in wa- 
ter; anc fuch animmerfion or dipping ought to be 
made thrice, according to the canon. 
Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
Old Corineus compafs’d thrice the crew, 
And dipp’d an olive-brancb in holy dew, 
Which thrice he fprinkled round, and thrice aloud 
Invok'd the dead, and then difmifs'd the crowd. 
Dryden's Æneid. 
He turn’d a tyrant in his latter days, 
And from the bright meridian where he ftood, 
Deicending, dipp’d his hands in lovers’ blood. 
Dryden's Fables. 
The kindged arts fhail in their praife confpire, 
One dip the pencil, and onc ftring the lyre. Pope. 
~ Now, onifancy`s cafy wing convey’d, 
The king defcended to th’ Elyfian thadc; 
There in a dufky vale, whece Lethe rolls, 
Old Bavius fits todip poetic fouls. Pope's Dunc. 
So fies, rifing trom the main, 
Can foar with moiften’d wings on high g 
The moifture dried, they {ink again, ~ 
And dip their wings again to fly. Swift. 
. To moiften ; to wet. . 
And though not mortal, yet a cold fhudd’ring 
dew 
Dips me all o’er, as when the wrath of Jove 
Speaks thunder. 
3. To be engaged in any affair. 


When men are once dipt, what with the encou - 


ragements of tenfe, cuttom, facility, and shame of 


- departing from what they have given themfelves up 
to, they goon till they ave ftitled. L'Efrange. 
In Richard's time, I doubt, he was a little dipr 
in the rebellion of the commons. Dryden's Fables. 
4. To engage as a pledge: generally: ufed 
for the firit mortgage. 
Be careful ftill of the main chance, my fon ; 
Put out the principal in trnfty hands, 
Live on the ufc, and never dip thy lands. 


Dryden's Perfius. 
To Dip. v. m 


t. To fink; to immerge. 

We have {nakea in our cups, and in our dithes ; 
and whoever dips too deep will and death: in the 
pot. i L'Eflrange. 

2. To enter; to pierce. 


Milton. 


DIR 


The vulture dipping in Prometheus fide, 
His bloody beak with his torn liver dyed. 
. Granvilles 


3. To enter flightly into any thing. 


When J chink all the repetitions are ruck out 
in a copy, I fometimes tind more upon dipping in 
the firt volume. Popes 


4. Totake that which comes firft; to chufe 


by chance. 
With what ill thoughts. of Jove art thou pofs 
fefs'd ? ” a ` 
Wouldft thou prefer him to fome man? Suppofe 
1] dipp'’d among the worft, and Staius chofe ? 
Dryden's Perfiuse 


Di’pcuick, n. f. [from dip and chick.] 


The name of a bird: 
Dipcbick is fo named of his diving and littlenefe. 
Carew. 


Dire’ rarovs. adj. (à; and wirarr. ] 


Having two flower leaves. 


DIPHTHONG. n. fe [XQ9a7S-.] A coali- 


tion of two vowels to form one found ; 
as, vain, leaf, Ce/ar. 

We fee how many difputes the fimple and ame 
biguous nature of vowels created among gramma- 
rians, and how it has begot the miftake concern- 
ing diphthongs : all that are properly fo are fylla- 
bles, and not diphthongs, as is’ intended to be fig- 
nifed by that word. Eie/der’s Elements of Speech. 

Make a dipbtbeng of the fecond era and iota, in- 
ftead of their being two fyllables, and the obje@ion 
is gone. Popes 


Di‘rcoe. n: /. The inner plate or lamina 


of the fkull. 


DirLo ma. n. S. [dmrcue.] A letter or 


writing conferring fome privilege; fo 
called, becaufe they ufed formerly to 


be written on waxed tables, and folded 


together. 


Dipper. 2./. [from dip.] One that dips 


in the water. 


Dippina Needle. n.f. A devife which 


fhews a particular property of the mag- 
netick needle, fo that, befides its pola- 
rity or verticity, which is its direction 
of altitude, or height above the hori- 
zon, when duly poifed about an hori- 
zontal axis, it will always point to a 
determined degree of altitude, or ele- 
vation above the horizon, in this or that 
place refpectively. 


Di’esas. n. f. [Latin, from dbde, to 


thirft.] A ferpent, whofe bite produces 

the fenfation of unquenchable thirft. 
Scorpion, and afp, and amphitbena dire, 

Ceraftes horn'd, hydrus, and ellops drear, ` 


And dipfus. Milton. 


Di’prore. n. f. [dclelx.] A noun con- 


filting of two cafes only. ~ Clark. 
Di’prycn. n. J. (diptycha, Lat. two leaves 

folded together.] A regifter of bifhops 

and martyrs. pa. 

The commemoration of faints was made out’ of 
the diptychs of the church, as appears by multi- 
tudes of places in St. Auftin. -Stilling flect, 

DIRE. adj. [dirus, Lat.} Dreadful ; dif- 
mal; mournful; horrible ; terrible ; 
evil in a great degree. 

Women fight, 
To doff their dire diftrefies. Shukefp. Machete 
More by intemperance die 


In ena) and drinks, which on the earth fhall 
rin 
Difeafes dire ; of which a monftrous crew 
Before thee hali appear. 
Hydras, and gorgons, aud chinizras dire. 
Milter. 
Or 


Miltone 


(Y 


‘4 


DIR 


| Or what the crofs.dire-looking planet fmites, 
O: hurtful worm with cacker’d venom bitese 
a2 pel? ALileon. 
Dire was the tolling, deep the groans, defpair 
Tended the fick. ae i Miiton. 
Difcord ! dire Gi f the faughter’d pow’r, 
Small ac her birth, but rfing ev'ry hour ; E 
W hiie fcarce the fkies her horrid head can bound, 
She ftalks on earth, and ihakes the world around. 


Pope. 
DIRECT. adj. [dire2us, Latin. ] 
1. Straight; not crooked. 
2. her oblique.” 

The hips would move in one and the fame fur- 
sface‘; and confequently muft needs encounter when 
they either asvance towards one another in dire 
lines, or meet in the interfeétion of crofs lines. 

a Bentley. 

3- [An aftronomy.] Appearing to an eye 

son earth to move progredively through 
the zodiac ; not retrograde. 

Two geomantick figures were difplay’d 
‘Above his head, a warrior and a maid, 


a One when dirc&, and cac when retrograde. 
i Deyden’s Fables. 
4. Not collateral, as the grandfon fucceeds 
i his grandfire in a dire? line. 
5. Apparenily tending to fome end, as in 
a ftraight line. 
Such was as then’ the ftate of the king, as it 
a no time by dire&? means to fezk her. And fuch 
was the ftate of his captivated will, as he.would 
delay no time of feeking her. Sidney. 
He that does this, will be able to caft off all that 
“Is fuperfluos: he will fee what is pertinent, what 
“coherent; what is dirc to, what fides by, the 
queftion. l Locke. 
6. Open; not ambiguous. 
There be, that are in nature faithful and fincere, 
and plain and direc, not crafty and involved. 
, Bacon. 


D. 


7. Plain; exprefs. 
He no where, that I know, ‘fays it in dira 
words. Locke. 


Jo DIRECT. v.a. [dirigo, dircãum, La- 
tin.) 
1. To aimor drive in a ftraight line, 
T Two eagles from a mountain's height, 
By Jove’s command, crc their rapid flight. Pope. 
2. To*point againft as a mark, 
Tne {pear flew hiling thro’ the middle fpace, 
And piere’d his throst, direFed at his face. 
À Dryden's Æ neid. 
3. To regulate; to adjuft. 
Ic is not in man that walketh to dirs? his Reps. 


Jers x. 25 
Wifdom is profitable to dire. © Ecclus. x, Ic. 


All that isa a man's power, i? to mind wha: 
the ideas are that take their turns in his ander- 
tending 5 or elfe to dirc and fort, and cali in fuch 
at hedefires. Liites 

4. To prefcribe certain meafure ; to mark 
Out a certain courfe, 

He diréiuth it'under the whole heavens, and his 

figstoing unw the ends of the sarth. 
À Jeb xxxvii, 3. 
$. To order; to command: to dire? is a 
- fofter term than to comnand, 


Dire’crer. n.f. [dircfor, Latin. ] 

1. One that directs; one that preicribes. 

2.. An intrument thar ferves to guide any 
manaal operation. 2 

Dire Crion. nif. (direc, 

3. Aim at a certain poiat: 

Tiele nens opimana are 

judgment, or the con faguence 
eff: As of chance and $ 


Latin.] 


not the produ of 
of realon g but tù- 
izäray ot a. mind fjatisg 


at a'l adventuics, without choice and withcur di- 


rechicne 


- Licke. 


DIR 


The direian of good works to a good end, is 
the only principle that diftinguithes charity. 


DIR 


Direvctyass, on S [from dina. J 
Straightnefs ; tendency to any point ; 


, eee the neareft way 
2. Motion impreffed by a certain im- They argued from celeftial caufes only, the con- 
pulfe. ftant vicinity of the fun, and the Giretincfs of his 


No particle of matter, nor any combination of 
particles, that is, no body, can either move of it- 
felf, or of itielf alter the direétion of its motion. 

oy Cheyne. 
3. Order; command; prefcription. 

From the counfel that St. Jerome giveth Leta, 
of taking heed how fhe read the apocrypha; as 
alfo by the heip of other learned men's judgments, 
dclivercd in like cafe, we may take dircéion. 


rays; never fufpedting that the body of the earth 

hadfo great an efficiency inthe changes of the air. 

3 ` Bentley, 
Direc’tor. n. f. [diregor, Latin. ] i 

1. One that has authority over others; a 

fuperintendent ; one that has the gene- 

ral management of a defign or work, 
Himlelf ftuod diretor over them, with nodding 


Hooker. or tamping, fhewing he did like or miflike thofe 
Ev'n now < things he did not underftand. Sidney, 
I put myfelf to thy direficn Shakefp. Machetb. In all affairs thou fole direéor, Swift. 


The nobles, of the people digged it, by the di- 
reftion of the law-giver. Numb. xxi. 18. 
Men's paflions and God's dircéticn {eldom agree. 
King Charles, 

General dirsétons for fcholaftic difputers, is, ne- 
ver to difpute upon mere trifles. Watts. 


4. Regularity ; adjuftment. 


All nature is but art unknown to thee; 
All chance, direSion which thou cantt not fee. 


Pope. 


2. A rule; an ordinance. 
Common forms were not defign’d 
Direé?ors to a noble mind. Swift. 
3- An inttru@or ; one who fhews the pro- 
per methods of proceeding. 
They are glad to ufe counfellors and diređors in 
all theirdealings of weight, as contracts, tefta- 
ments. Hooker. 


4. One who is confulted in cafes of coh- 
{cience. 

I am her dire&for and her guide in fpiritual af. 

fairs. Dryden. 


5+ One appointed to tranfact the affhirs of 
a trading company. Srg} 
What made direéfors cheat in fouth-fea years 
) oje 
6. An inftrument in furgery, by which the 
hand is guided in its operation. 
The manner of opening with a knife, 
ding iton a dirgfor, the grouve of which prevents 
its being mifguided. Sharp's Surgery. 
Dire crory. n. f [from director.) The 
book which the fa¢tious preachers pub- 
lithed in the rebellion for the direction 
of their fect in a&s of worthip. 
As tothe ordinance concerning the dircEory, we 
cannot confent to the takipg away of the book of 
common prayer. Oxford Reafons againf} the Cov. 


Dirreruc. adj. [This word is frequent 
among the “poets, but dias been cen- 
fured as not analogical ; all other words 
compounded with full confifting of a 
fubitantive and fill; as, dreadful, or 
full of dread; joyful, or full of joy. ] 
Dire; dreadful; difmal!. 

Point of {pear it never piercen would, 
Ne dint of direful {word divide the fubftance could, 
Fairy Queen, 
Put yet at lat, whereas the aireful freind 

She faw not ftir, off thaking vain altright, 
She nigher drew, and faw that Joyous end ; 

Then God the pray’d, and thank’d her faithful 

knight. Fairy Queen, 
Direful hap betide that hated wretch 
That maxes us'wrecched by the death.of thee. 
Shake/peare. 
The voice of God himfelf {peaks in the heart 
of men, whether they underftand it or no; and by 
fecict intimations gives the finner a foretafte of 
that direfyl cup, which he“is like to drink more 
deeply of hereafter. Seuths 
I curs'd the dircfu/ author of my woes: 
Twas told again, and thence my ruin rofe, 
Dryden 
Achilies’ wrath, to Grecks the direful {pring 
Of woes unnumber‘'d, heavenly goddefs! fing. Pope. 


Di'reness: a. f. [from dire.]. “Difmal- 
nefs; horrors; hideou(ne(s. 
Diren¢/s, familiar to my flaught’rous thoughts, 
Cannor once ftart me. Shake/peare’s Machith. 
Dirge rion. n. /_[direptio, Latin.] The 
act of plundering. 


Dire’crive. x. /. [from dired.] 


1. Having the power of direétion. 

A law therefore, generally taken, is a dircfive 
rule unto goudnefs of operation. Hocker: 
A power of command there is withautal! quef- 
tion, though there be fome doubt in what faculty 
this command doth principally refide, whether in 
the will or the underftanding. The true refolution 
is, that the cWeGiwe command for countel is in the 
underftanding ; and the applicative command, or 
empire, tor putting in execution of what is direct- 
ed, is in the will. Bramball againfi Hobbes. 
On the direfive powers of the fortscr, and the 
regularity of the latter, whereby it is capable of 

direction, depends the generation of ali bodies. 
Grew, 


is by flid- 


z. Informing; fhewing the way. 
Nor vifitea by one direé?ive ray. 
From cottage ftreaming, or from airy hall. 


Thomfen. 
4 Dire’crry. adv. [from direc. ] 


t: Ina ftraight line; rectilineally, 
The more a body is nearer to the eyes, and the 
more dircéily it :s oppoied to them, the mure it is 
enlightened ; becaule the light languithes and lef- 
fens, the farther it removes from its proper faurce. 
Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

There was no other place affigned to any of this 
matter, than that whercunto its own gravity bore 
it, which waronly dircé?!y downwards, whereby it 
obtained that place in the globe, which was just 
underneath. Woodward. 

If the refratted ray be returned dircély back to 
the point of incidence, it thall be retraéied by the 
incident ray. Nesuton"s Opricks. 

2. Immediately ; apparently ; without cir- 
cumlocution ; without any long train of 
confequence. 

Jafiicis, being clean without the chureh, deny 
direy, and utterly reject, the very principles of 
Chrittianity, which heceticks embrace erruneoufly 
by miivonttrudtions Hooker. 

No jinan hath hithertabeen fo impious, as plain- 
ly°and direéi/y to condemn prayer. Hacker. 

By atlerting the {cripture'to bi: the canon of our 
“faith, [have onavuidably created to myfelf ene- 
mies in the papifts dire Gly, becaufe they have kept 
the {cripture from us what they couid. 

Dryd. Pref. to Religis Laici. 

His work dircély tends to raite fentiments-of 
honour and virtue in his readers. 

Addifon'’s Frecholder. 

No reafon can be affigned, why it is belt for the 
World that God Almighty hath abfolute power, 
which doth not direétly prove that no mortal man 
fhould have the like, ` Swift. 


Dirce. 


DIR 
Dirce. {This is nota contraction of the 
Latin dirige, in the popifh hymn, Di- 
rige grefjus meus, as iome pretend; but 
from the Teutonic dyrke, laudare, to 
praife and extol. Whence it is poflible 
their dyrke, and our dirge, was a lauda- 
tory fong to commemorate and applaud 
the dead. Verffegan. Bacon apparently 
derives it from dirigé.] A mournful dit- 
ty; a fong of lamentation. 
Th’ imperial jointrefs of this warlike ftate 
Have we, as ‘twere, with a defeated joy, 
With mirth in funeral, and with dirge in mar- 
riage, 
In equal fcale-weighing delight and dole, 
Taken to wife. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
Meanwhile the body of Richard, after many 
indignities and reproaches, the diriges and obfequies 
of the common people towards tyrants, was ob- 
feurely buried. Bacon. 
You from above fhall hear each day 
One dirge difpatch'd unto your clay; 
Thefe your own anthems thall become, 
Your lafting epicedium. Sandys. 
All due meafures of her mourning kept, 
Did office at the dirge, and by inteCtion wept. 
Dryden. 
Di'RIGENT. adj. [dirigens, Latin. ] 
The dirigent line in geometry is that along which 
the line defcribent is carried in the generation of 
any figure. Harris, 


DIRK. 2.//. i Erfe word.] A kind of 
dagger ufed in the Highlands of Scot- 
land. 

In vain thy hungry mountaineers 

Come forth in all their warlike geers, 

The fhield, the piftol, dirk, and dagger, s 

In which they daily wont to fwaggers ‘Tickell. 

To Dire. v.a. To fpoil; to ruin. Ob- 
dolete. 

Thy wake bignefs but cumbers the ground, 
And dirkes the beauties of my bloffoms round. 

Spenfer. 

DIRT. 2. /- (dryt, Dutch ; dirt, Iflandick. ] 

1. Mud; filth; mire; any thing that 
{ticks to the clothes or body. 

They, gilding dirt in noble verfe, 

Ruftick philofophy rehearfe. Denbam. 

Numbers engage their lives and labours to heap 
together a litde dire that fhall bury them in the 
end. Wake. 

The fea rifes as_high-as ever, though the great 
heaps of dirt it brings along with it are apt to 
choak up the fhallows. Addifcn. 

Mark by what wretched fteps their glory grows ; 
From dirt and fea-weed as proud Venice rofe: 

In each how guilt and greatnefs equal ran, 
And a!l that rais’d the hero funk the man. 

Is yellow dirt the paffion of thy life ? 
Look but on Gripus, or on Gripus’ wife. 

2. Meannefs; fordidnefs. 

Jo Dirt. v. a. [from the noun.] 
foul; tœ bemire; to make filthy ; to 
bedaub; to foil ; to pollute ; to nafty. 

Ill company is like adog, who dirts thofe moft 
whom he loves beft. Swift. 

Dirt-prie. x. f. [dirt and pie.) Forms 
moulded by children of clay, in imita- 
tion of paftry. 

Thou fette(t thy heart upon that which has new- 
ly left off making of dirt-pies, and is but preparing 
itfelf for a green-ficknefs. Suckling. 

Di'etity. adv. (from dirty.] 

tı. Naftily ; foully; filthily. 
Meanly ; fordidly; thamefully. 
Such gold as tbat wherewithal 
Chimiques from each mineral 


Arc dirtily and defpcrately gull’d, 


, 


Pope. 
Pope. 


Donne. 


To! 
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Di'rTINESS. v. /. [from dirty.] r, 
1. Naftinefs; filthinefs ; foulnefs. 
2. Meannefs ; bafenefs; fordiduefs, 
Diı'rTY. adj. [from adirt.] 
1. Foul; nafly; filthy. 

Thy Dol and Helen of thy noble thoughts 
Is in bafe durance, and contagious prifon, 

Haul'd thither by mechanic, dirty hands. 
Shakefpeare. 
z. Sullied; cloudy; not elegant. 

Pound an almond, and the clear white colour 
will be altered into a dirty one, and the {weet taite 
into an gily one. Locke. 

3. Mean; bafe; defpicable. 

Such employments are the difeafes_of labour, 
and the-ruft of time, which it contracts not by 
lying fill, but by dirty employment. 

Taylor's Holy Living. 

Marriages weuld be made up upon more natu a! 
motives than meer dirty interefts, and increale of 
riches without meafure or end. Torple. 

They come at length to grow fots and epicures, 
mean-in their difcourfes, and dirty in their prac- 
tices. Scuik. 


To Di'rRTY. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To foul ; to foil. 

The lords Strutts lived «generoufly, and never 
ufed to dirty their fingers with pen, ink, and coun- 
terse Arbuthnot. 

2. To difgrace; to fcandalize. 

DIRU‘PTION. n.f. [diruptio, Latin. ] 

t. The a& of burfting, or breaking. 

2. The ftate of buriting, or breaking. 

Dis. An infeparable particle &fed in com- 
pofition, implying commonly a priva- 
tive or regative fignification of the word 
to which it is joined: as, to arm, to dij- 
arm; to join, to disjoin. It is borrowed 
from des, ufed by the French and Spa- 
niards in this fenfe: as, de/nouer, to 
untie; defferrar, to banifh: from the 
Latin de; as, firuo, to build; dé/ruo, 
to deftroy. 


Disasriity. n. f- [from difable.] 
1. Want of power to do any thing ; weak- 


nefs ; impotence. 

- Our confideration of creatures, and attention 
unto fcriptures, are not in themfelves things of 
like difability to breed or beget faith. Hocker. 

Many withdrew themfelves out. of pure faint- 
nefs, and difability to attend the conclufion. 

Rale'gh. 

He that knows moft of himfelf, knows ledit of 
his knowledge, and the exercifed underftanding is 
confcious of its difability. Glanville. 

The ability of mankind does not lie in the im- 
potency or difabilities of brutes. Locke. 

2. Want of proper qualifications for any 
purpofe ; legal impediment. 

A fuit is commenced in a temporal court for an 
inheritance; and the defendant pleads, in difability, 
that the plaintiffis abaftard. © Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

This difadvantage which the ditienters at prefent 
lie under, of a difability to receive church prefer- 
ments, will be eafily remedied by the repeal of the 

ret. Swift. 

To Disa'BLE. v. a. [dis and able.) 

1. To deprive of force; to weaken ; to 
difqualify for any act. 

The invafion and rebellion did not only difable 
this king to be aconquer6r, but deprived him both 
of his kingdom and lite. Davies's Ireland. 

Nor fo is overcome 
Satan, whofe fall from heaven, a deadlier bruife 
Difabled not to give thee thy death’s wound. 
Milton. 

A Chriftian’s life is a perpetual exercife, a wrelt - 

ling and warfare, for which fenfual pleafure difables 


DIS- 


_ him, by ylelding to thatenemy with'wham he msft 

ftrive. . Taylor's Holy Living 

2. Tohinder from action: ufed of things. 

l have known a great fleet difabled for twy 

months, and thereby lofe great occafions by an ii. 

difpofition of the admiral. Temples 
3.. To impair; to dig:inifh. 

L have difat/ed mine eftate, 

By thewing fornething a more {welling port 
Than my taint means would grant continuance, 
Shakz:/peares 

4. To deprive of ufefulnefs or efficacy, 
Farewe!l, Monfieur Traveller; dook you lifp, and 
wear ftrange fuits; difab/e all the benefits of your 
own country. Shakejpeara. 
Your days I will alarm, I'll haunt your nights, 
And worfe than age difable your delights. Dryien. 
s.To exclude, as wanting proper qualifi- 
cations. . 
I wiil not difable any for proving a fcholar, nor 
yet dillemble that J have fecn mary, happily forced 
upon the courfe to which by nature they feemed 
much indifpofed. BH ottone 
To Disasu‘se.v. a. fdisand abufe.] To 
fet free from a miftake ; to difentangle 
from a fallacy; to fet right; to unde- 


ceive. l 
‘he impofture and fallacy of our fentes impofe 
not only on common heads, but evea more refined 
mercuries, who have the advantages of an improved 
reafon to difabufe you. Glanville's Scepfite 
Thofe teeth tair Lyce muft not fhow, 
If fhe would bite: her lovers, though 
Like birds they toop at feeming grapes, 
Are difabus'd when firit fhe gapes. Waller. 
If by timplicity you meant a general defect in 
thofe tnat profefs angling, 1 hope to difabufe you. 
Walton's Anglere 
Chaos of thought and paffions, aticonfus'd ; 
Still by himfelf’ abus’d er cifabus'd. Popes 
DISACCOMMODA'TION. n». f. [disand ate 
commodation.| The titate of being unfit of 


unprepared. . 

Devaitations have happened in fome places more 
than in others, according to the accominodation or 
difacccmmodation of them to fuch calamities. 

. Hale's O-igin of Mankind. 
To Disaccu’stom. v. a, [dis and aceu/- 
tom.] To deftroy the force of habit by. 
difufe or contrary practice. 
To DISACKNO'WLEDGE. vu. a. [dis and 
acknowledge.| Not to acknowledge. 

The manner of denying Chrift’s dcity here proe 
hibited, was, by words and oral expreffions verbally 
to deny and difacknowledge it. Southe 

Disacqua intTance. n. f. [dis and ace 
quaintance.| Difufe of familiarity. 

Conicience, by a long negicét of, and difac- 
quaintance with itfelf, contracts an inveterate ruit 
or foil. South. 

Disavva nTaGeE.n./.[dis and advantage. | 

1. Lofs; injury to intereit: as, he fold to 
difadvantage. 

2. Diminution of any thing defirable, as 
credit, fame, honour. 

Chaucer in many things refembled Ovid, and 
that with no difadyantage on the fide of the modern 
author. Dryden. 

The moft ining merit goes down to pofterity 
with difadvantage, when it is not placed by writers 
in its proper light. Addifen’s Freeboldere 

Thofe parts already publifhed give reafon to 
think, that the Iliad'will appear with no difadvan- 
tage to that immortal poem. Addifon’s Freeboldere 

‘Their teftimony will not be of much weight to. 
its difadvantage, fince they are liable to the com- 
mon obje@tion of condemning what they did not 
underftand. Swifte 

3. A ftate not prepared for defence. 
No fort can be fo ftrong, 
Ne ficdly breat can armed be fo found, 
3 But 


DIS 


1 
-Bot will at lak be won with batt'ry longs 
Or unawares at difadvantage found. Fairy Queen. 


o DISADVANTAGE. v. a. [trom the 


q . 
noun, ] To injuse in intereft of any kind. 

Ail other violences are fo far from advancing 
Chriftianity, that they extremely weaken and dif. 
advantage it. Decay of Piety. 

DisADVA'NTAGEABLE., adj. [from di/ad. 
vantage. | Contrary to profit; producing 
lofs. _A word not ufed. 

In clearing of a man’s, eftate, he may as well 
hurt himfely in being too fudden, as in letting it 
run on tov long ; for hafty felling is commonly a; 
difadvantageable as intereft. Bacon. 

Disapvaxta‘ctous, adj. [from difad- 
wantage.} Contrary to interet; con- 
trary to convenience ; unfavourable. 

A multitude of eyes will narrowly-infpe& every 
part of an eminent man, confider him nicely in 
all views, and not be a little pleafed when they 
have taken him in the worft and moft difadvanta- 

_ geus lights. A:ldifms Spetator. 

DiısaDvaNTaGEOUSLY. adv. [from dif 
advantageous.) In a manner contrary to 
intereft or profit; in a manner not fa- 
vourable. 

An approving nod or fmile ferves to drive you 
On, and make you difplay yourfelves more difad- 

_ vantageoufly. Government of the Tongue. 
Disapvanta GEousness. m. f. [from 
difad~antageous.] Contrariety to profit ; 
inconvenience; mifchief ; lofs. 
Disavve’nturous. adj. [dis and adven- 
turous.) Unhappy ; unprofperous. 
“ Now he hath left you here, 
To be the record of his rueful lofs, 
And of my doleful difadwenturous death. 
Fairy Queen. 
JoDisarre’ct.v. a, [disand affe?.| To 
fill with difcontent ; to difcontent 3 to 
make lefs faithful or zealous. 

They had attempted to di/affc# and difcontent 

__ his majefty’s late army. Clarendon. 

Disarrecrep. part. adj. {from difafea.] 
Not difpofed to zeal or affe&tion. Uiu- 
ally applied to thofe who are enemies to 
the government. 

By denying civil worthip to the emperor's fta- 
tues, which the cuftom then was tn give, they were 


Proceeded againit as difaffcfed to the emperor. 
Stilling fleet. 


Disarre'crTenLyY.ado.[from difaffected. | 
After a difaffected manner. 
Disarre’creoness.2./. [from dija fea- 
ed.) The quality of being difateéted. 
Disarre’crion. n. f [from dyjafea.] 
3. Diflike; ill will. P 
In making laws, princes muft have regard tothe 
public difpoftions, to the affe@tions and difaffec- 
dions, of the people; and muft not introduce a law 
with public fcandal and difpleafure. 
Tasicr's Rule of Holy Living 
2. Want of zeal for the government; want 
of ardour for the reigning prince. 
An this age, every thing dilliked by thofe who 
think with the majority, is called difafeEtion. 


i Swift 

3. Diforder ; bad conftitution : ina phy - 
fical fenfe. 

_ The difeafe took its Original merely from the 

difaffection of the part, ard not from the peccancy 

__ of the hu:nours. í Wifoman. 

DisarriRMance. x. f. [dis and a rm. ] 

Confutation ; negation. l 

Tha: kind of reafoning which reduceth the op. 

pofite conelufion to fomething that is apparently 

abfurd, is a demonftration in dyafirmance of any 

thing that is athsmed. dlale. 


DIS 
Yo DtsAPPO'REST, v. a. [dis and foref.] 
To throw open to common purpofes ; to 


reduce from the privileges of a foreft to 


the itate of common ground. 

The commiffioners of the treafury moved the 
king to difaffore? fome forefts of his, explaining 
themfelves of fuch forefts as lay out of the way, not 
near any of the king's houfes. Bacon. 

How happy ’s he, which hath due place affign’d 
To his beafts ; and difafforefted his mind! Donne. 

To DISAGREE’. v. n. [dis and agree.] 
1. To differ ; not to be the fame. | 

The mind clearly and infallibly perceives all dif- 
tinct ideas to difagree; that is, the one not to be 
the other. Locke. 

2. To differ; not to be of the fame opi- 


nion. 
Why both the bands in worthip difagree, 
And fome adore the flow'r, and tome the tree. 
? Dryden. 
3- To be in a ftate of oppofition: followed 


by from or with, before the oppofite. 

It containeth mary improprieties, dijagrecing al- 
moft in all things frem the true and proper de(crip- 
tion. Brown. 

Strange it is, that they rejeét the plaineft fenf: 
of (cripture, becaufe it feems to dijagree with what 
they call realon. Atterbury. 

DISAGREEABLE. adj. [from difagree. | 
1. Contrary ; unfuitable. 

Some demon, an enemy to the Greeks, had 
forced her to a conduct difagrecable to her fince- 
rity. i Broome. 

2. Unpleafing; offenfive. 

To make the fenfe of eitecm ordifgrace fink the 
deeper, and be of the more weight, either agreeable 
or difagreeable things fhould conftantly accompany 
thefe different ftates. Locke. 

DisaGReeaBLeness. x. f. [from difa- 
grecable, 

t. Untuitablenefs 3 contrariety. 

2. Unpleafantnefs’; offenfivenefs. 

A father will hug and embrace his beloved fon, 
for all the dirt and foulnefe of his cloaths $ the 
dearnefs of the perfon eafily apologizing for the 
difagreeablene/s of the habit. + South. 

DISAGREE MENT. 2. f. [from difagree.] 
1. Difference; diffimilitude ; diverfity ; 


not identity ; not likenefs. 

Thefe carry fuch plain and evident notes and 
characters, either of difagreement or affinity with 
one another, that the feveral kinds of them are 
eafily diftinguifhed. Wedward. 

2. Difference of opinion ; contrariety of 
fentiments. 

They feemed one to crofs another, as touching 
their feveral opinions about the neceflity of facra- 
ments, whereas in truth their difugreement is not 
great. Hooker. 

To Disattow. v. a. [dis and allow, } 
t.e To deny authority to any. 
When, faid the, 
Were thofe fir councils difallau'd by me? 
Or where did | at fure tradition trike, 
Provided {till it were apottolic ? 
Dryden's Hind and Panther. 
2. Toconfider as unlawful; not to permit. 

Their ufual kind of difputing theweth, chat they 
do not difallew only thefe Romih ceremonies 
which are unprofitable, but count all unprofitab e 
which are Romihh. Hooker. 

3- To ceniure by fome pofterior aĝ. 

It was known that the mòlt eminent of thofe 
who protefled his own principles, publickly difal- 
Lqued his praceedings. i Swift. 

4. To ceniure; not to jufify. 

There isa fecret, inward foreboding fear, that 

fome evil or other will follow the doing of that 


which a man’s own confcieace difullows him in. 
Southe 


DIS 


ToDisarrow. w. n. To refufe permif- 
fion; not to grant; not to make or 
fuppofe lawful. 

God doth in converts, being married, allow con- 
tinuance with infidels, and yet difallow that the 
faithful, when they are free, fhould enter into 
bonds of wedlock with fuch. Hooker e 


DiısaLLOwaBLE. adj. [from difallow.} 
Not allowable ; not to be fuffered. 
Disattowance. x. fJ. [from difallow. |] 
Prohibition. l 
God accepts of a thing fuitable for him to re- 
ceive, and for us to give, where he does not declare 
his refufal and difallowance of ite ` Southe 


To Disa’ncuor. v. a. {from dis and an- 
chor.] 'To drive a thip from its anchor. 
To Disa’NIMATE. U. a. [dis and anis 

mate. | 
1. To deprive of life. 
2. To difcourage ; to deje&; to deprefs. 
The prefence of a king engenders love amongft 
his fubjećts and his loyal friends, as it difanimates 
his enemies. Shake/peare’s Henry VI. 
He was confounded and difaniniated at his pre- 
fence, and added, How can the fervant of my lord 
talk with my lord ? Boyle's Serapbic Love. 
Disanima Tron. 2. f. [from difanimate.] 
Privation of life. 
They cannot in reafon retain that apprehenfion 
after death, as being affections which depend on 


life, and depart upon difanimation. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


ToDisannu‘L. v.a. [dis and annul. This 
word is formed, contrarily to analogy, 
by thofe who, not knowing the meaning 
of the word azul, intended to form a 
negative fenie by the needlefs ufe of the 
negative particle. It ought therefore to 
be rejected, as ungrammatical and bar- 
barous.] To annul ; to deprive of au- 
thority ; to vacate; to make null ; ta 
make void ; to nullify. 

The Jews ordinances for us to refume, were to 
check our Lord himfelf, which hath difannulled 
them. Hooker. 

That gave him power of difannulling of laws, and 
difpofing of men’s fortunes and eftates, and the like 
points_of abfolute power, being in themfelves harth 
and odious. Bacone 

To be in both worlds full, 
Is more than God was, who was hungry heres 


Wouldft thou his laws of tafting difannul ? 
Herberte 


Wilt thou my judgments difannul? Defame 
My equal rule, to clear thyfelf of blame ? Sandys. 


Disannu’LMENT. 2. /. [from aifaxnul. | 
The act of making void. 


To DISAPPEAR. v. n. {difparoitre, Fr.] 
To be lof to view; to vanih out of 
fight ; to fly; to go away. 

She difappear'd, and left me dark ! I wak’d 
To find her, or for ever to deplore. Miltcne 
When the night and winter difappear, 
The purple morning, rifing with the year, 
Salutes the fpring. Dryden. 
The piétures drawn in our minds are laid in 
fading colours, and, if not fometimes refrefhed, 
vanifh and dijappear. Lockes 
Criticks I faw that others names deface, 
And fix their own with labour in their place ; 
Their own, like others, foon their place refign'd, 
Or difappear'd, and left the firft behind. Popes 


To DISAPPOINT. v. a. [dis and appoint.} 

1, To defeat of expettation; to balk; to 
hinder from fomething expeéted. 

The fuperior Being can defeat all his defigns, 


and difappoine all his hopes. Tillotfons 
Whilft 


À 
i “ 


Y DIS DIS DIS 


Whilft the champion, with redoubled might, 
Strikes home the jav'lin, his reuring foe 

Shrinks from the wound, and di/appoines the blow. 

Addifon. 

There's nothmg like furprifing the rogues : how 

will they be difappointed, when they hear that thou 

haft prevented their revenge ! À 

sirbutbwat's Hiflsry of Jobn Buli. 

We are notonly tortured by the reproaches whieh 

sre offered us, but are dijuppeintcd by the dilence of 


Disastroutty.n.f. Abfenceof care or) 
attention.: 
The Cecilians kept him back; as, very well 
knowing that, upan every little abfence or difaffi- 
duity he ihould be fubject to take cold at his back. 


He only does his eonquett difawcevy 
And thinks too little what they found too much. 
d x Dry deg. 
We are reminded by the ceremony of taking an 
oath, that it is a pare of that obedience which we 
learn from the gotpel, cxprefsly to difavow ail 
KIS a evafions and aana seraa chr eae 


DISASTER. 2. /. (difaftre, French.) AAddifcn’s Freebolder. 
1. The blak or ftroke of an unfavourable] Disavo'war. x. jJ. [from di/avow.] De- 


oe? lanet. ` nial. 
men when it is uncapecte:, and humbled ahi by P es fhone with trains of fire, dews’ of blood | An earneft difavowal of fear often: proceeds 
their sei / 4 adi en. fall; from fear. Clariffa. 
2. It has cf before the thing loft by difap- Difeflers veil'd the fun; and the moift ftar, 


pointment. 

The Janizaries, difeppointed by the baifas cf the 
Spoil, received of che bounty of Solyman a great 
largefs. : Knolles. 

DISAPPOINTMENT. 2». fe ( from ai/ap- 
point, Defeat of hopes ; mifcarriage of 
expectations. Š l 

Jt is impoffible for us to know what afe calami- 
ties, and what are bleffings. How many accidents 
have paled for misfortunes, which have turned to 
the welfare and proiperity of the perfons in whole 
lot they have fallen! How many difappointment: 
have, in their confequences, faved a man from 
ruin ! Spectator. 

If we hope for things, of which we have not 
thoroughly confidered the value, our difappoint ment 
will be greater than our pleafure in the fruition of 
them. Addifon's Spefator. 

DISAPPROBA TION. #. f. [dis and appro- 
bation.) Cenfure ; condemnation; ex- 
preffion of diflike. 

He was obliged tw. putdith his letters, to, fhew 
his dijapprobation of the publithing of others. Pope. 

Fo DISAPPROVE. v. a. [dejapprouver, Fr.} 
1. To diflike ; to cenfure. 
L veafon'd much, alas! but more FI lov'd ; 


Disavo'wmenT. x. f. [from difavow.] 
Denial. , 
Astouching the Tridentine hiftory, his holinefe 
will not prefs you to any dijzvowment thereof. ` 
Waottene 
| To Disau'THORISE. v. a. [dis and as- 
thorife.] ‘To deprive of credit or autho- 
rity. 
The obtruGon of fuch particular inftances as 


thefe, are infufficient to difautborije anotegrounded 
upon the final intention of nature. Hotten. 


To DisBANDe v. a. [dis and band.] 
1. To. difmifs. from military fervice ; to 


Upon whole influence Neptune's e:npire ttands, 

Was fick almoftito doomiday with eclipfe.- Sbak. 
2. Misfortune; grief; mifhap; mifery ; ca- 

lamity. 

This day black omens threat the brighteft fair, 
That e'er deferv'd a watchful fpirit’s care, 

Some dire di/ufer, or by force or flight; 
But what, or where, the fates have wrapt in night. 
Pope. 
To Disa’sTER. v. a. [from the noun.] 
i. To blaft by the ftroke of an unfavour- 
able ftar. 

Ah, chafte bed of mine, faid fhe, which never 
heretofore.couldit a¢cufe me of one defiled thought, 
how canft thou now receive that difaflered change- 
ling? Si 

2. Toafli&; to mifchief. 

Thefe are the holes where eyes fhould be, which 
pitifully dijar the cheeks. Shakefpeare. 

, In his own fields, the fwain 
Difafter'd ttands. i Thomfon. 

Disastrous, adj. [from difafter.] 
1. Unlucky ; not fortunate. 

That feemeth a moft difaffreus day to the Scots, 
not only in regard of this overthrow, but for thai 

upon the fame day they were defeated by the Eng 


from their colours. ' 
They difbanded themfelves, and returned. every 
man to his own dwelling. Krolles's Hiftory. 
Pythagoras bids us in-our ftation fand; © ` 
Till God, our general, fhall us difband. _Denbur:. 
l-am content to lead a private lite; 
Difband my army to fecure the fate.’ % 
Drydens Aurengxeke. 
Bid him difband his legiuns. Addifon's Cato. 
2. To difmifs from fervice. | 
Some imagine that a quantity of water, fufficient 
to make fuch‘ a deluge, was created upon thatoc- 


- 


- 


Sent and recall’d, ordain’d and difapprov'd: Prior. th Floodehfield. ° Toy Ei cafion 3 and, when the bufinefs was done, all di - 
Without good breeding truth is difapprow'd; . 5 ae 4 ARTAN E AAi banded SEALS and annihiiated. i Weodwari ° 
That only makes fuperior fenfe belov’d. = Pape. | “" y5 The oe É To. DisBA ND. v. 2%. 
Z, To reject as difliked; not to confirm} -indim iaeiaiai iliad jt. Torctire from military fervice ; to fe- 
by concurrence. On half the nations. Mitton parate, to break Ip. i 
o A projeét for a treaty of barrier with the States 


Our navy was upon the point of dfbanding, and 
_many of ourmen comeathore. Bac. War witb Sp. 
“The ra:.g'd pow’rs } 
D.feard, and wand'ring each his feveral way 
Purfaes. 47 = . Milten. 
The co:nmon foldiers, and* inferior officers, 
E honit be fully paid upon their difbanding. Clarend. 
© Were it not for {me finall remainders of picty 
and virtue, which are yet ieft Scattered among 
mankind, human fociety would in a fhort {pace 
difbard and run ‘nto confufion, and the earth would 
grow wild’and became a forette Tillotfon. 
2. To be diflolved. f 
White rocks fand, 

And rivers flir, thou canf not fhrink-or quail; = 

Yea, when both rocks and all things fhail di/band, 

Then fhalt thou be my rock and tower. Herb. 
To Dispa’rK. v. a, [debarguer, French. ] 

To land from a ihip; to put on fhare. 

Together fails they, sraughe with all the things 

To fervice dene by land that might belong, 

And, when oceafion lerv'd, difearked thems Fairf. 

‘The fhip we moor on chefe obfcureabodes; 

Difbark the fhcep, an offering to the gcds. 

d Pope's Odyfiy. 
Dissetrer. n. /. [from difelieve.] Re- 
fufal of credit; denial of belief. . 
~ +Our belief or difbe'ief of a thing dyes not alter 

the nature of the thing. — Tillotfon. 
To Dispecieve. v. a. [ais and believe. | 

Not to credit; not to hold true. 

The thinking at impofhible his fins fhould be 
forgiven, though he fhould be truly penitent, 1s a 
fin, but rather of infidelity than defpair; it being 
the difoclieving of an eternal truth or God's. 

° Hammena’s Pra®. Catech. 

Such who profefs to difbelieve a tuture itate, arc 
not always equally fatished with'thei: own reafon- 
Inge Atterbury. 

From 


3. Unhappy ; calamitous; miferable ; ftruck 
with affliction. 
Then Junoypitying her difaffrous fate, 
Sends Iris down, her pangs co mitigate.’ Denham. 
Immediately after his return) from this vey ex- 
pedition, fuch difa/rous calamities befel bis family, 
that he burnt two of his children himnfelf.  Scwtb.! 
Fly the purfuit of my diGfrous love ; 
From my unhappy neighdourhood remove. 
Dryden. 
Disa’strousty. adv. [from difafrous.] 
Tn a difmal manner. : 
Disa’srrousness. n. f [from di/aftrous.) 
Unluckinefs ; unfortunatenefs. _ Dia. 


To Disavou cnr. v. a. [dis and avouch.] 
To retra&t profeffion ; to‘dilown, 
Thereupon they Hatly difaecuch 
To yield him more obedience or fupport.. Daniel. 


To Disavo'w. v. a. [dis and avow] To 
difown ; to deny knowledge of ; to deny 
concurrence in any thing, or with any 
perfon. 

The heirs and pofterity of them which yielded 
the fame, are either ignorant thereof, or do wil4 
fully deny, or.ftedfattly di/uvcrw it. 

Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

The Enclith did believe his name was thefrin 
abuftd; which he manifefted to be truc, by dijavoro~ 
ing it opealy afterwards. Haytaird. 

Tordeal in perfon is good, when a man’s face 
breedeth regard, and generally when a man will re- 
ferve to hinsfeit liberty cither to dijavow or to ex- 
pound. Bacon. 

A man that atts below his ‘rank, doth but difa- 
vcw fortune, and fecmeth to be confcious df his 
own want in worth, and doth but teach others to 
envy hime Bacon: 


was tranfmitted hither from Holland, and was`di/- 
» approved of by our courts. Sewift. 
Di'sarv. n. [diyi drig, Saxon, a tool, 
Skinner; difeur, French, Junius.) A 
prattler; a boafting talker. This word 
is inferted both by Skinner and Junius ; 
but | do not remember it. 
To Disarm. va. [difarmer, French.) 
1. To fpoil or diveft of arms ; to déprive 
of arins. 
An order was made by both houfes, for difarm- 
ing all the papifts in England. Clarcndcn. 
I am still che fame, 
By different ways {till moving to one fame ; 
And by difarming you I now do more 
To fave the town, than arming you before. Dryd. 
2. It has of before the arms taken away: 
They would be immediately difarmed of their 
great magazine of artillery. "T Locke. 
Jo Disarra Y. v.a. [ais and array.}.-To 
undrefs any one ; to diveft of clothes. 
So, as the bad, the witch they dijarray'd. 


Fairy Queer.) 
Now night is come, now foon her difarrey, 


And in her bed her lay. Spenfer’s Epithalamium. 
Disarray. x. fJ. [from the verb.] 
3. Diforder ; confufion; lofs of the regu- 
Jar order of battle. 

He returned towards the river, to prevent, fuch 
danger as the difarray, occafioned by the narrow- 
nets of the bridge, mi Mt caft apon them. 

Hayward. 


i] 


Difarray and thamcful rout enfue, 
And force is added to the fainting crew. 


Dryden's Fables. 
= Y sid 
2. Undrefs. 


- 


break up an army; to diimifs foldiers — 


Lt | 


DIS 


Froma fondnefs to fome- vices, which the doc- 
trine of futurity rendered uneafy, they brought 
themfelves to doubt of religion; or, out of a vain 
affectation of feeing farther than other men, pre- 
tended to difbelicve it. Rogers. 

DisBeELI EVER P J. [from difelieve.] 
One who refu elief ; one who denies 
any pofition to be true. 

An humble foul is frighted into fentiments, be- 

” caufe a man of great name pronounces berefy upon 
* the contrary fentiments, and casts the di/believer 
out of the church. Wares. 


Jo Dispe’NcuH. v.a. [dis and bench.} To 


drive from a feat. 
Sir, I hope 

My words dijbench’d you not? 
* ——No, Sir; yet oft, 
= When blows have made me ftay, I fled from words. 
em “o Sbakefpeare. 
Jo Dispra’ncu. v. a. [dis and branch.] 

To feparate, or break off, as a branch 


from a tree. 
She that herfelf will fliver and di/fbranch 
-From her maternal fap, pertorce muft wither, 
“ And come to deadly ufe. Shake/p. King Lear. 
Such as are newly planted, need not be dif- 
‘branched till the fap begins to ftir, that fo the 
wound may be healed without the fcar. _ 
Evelyn's Kalendar, 


JoDispu'p. v.a. [With gardeners. ] 
To take away the branches or fprigs 
newly put forth, that are ill placed. Dic?. 

Yo DisBU'RDEN. v.a. [dis and burden.] 

1. To eafe of a burden ; to unload. 

The river, with ten branches or ftreams, dif- 
burdens bimlf withio the Perfian fea. 

Peacham on Drawing. 

Difourden'd heav'n rejoic'de Milton. 

2. To difencumber, difcharge, or clear. 

They removed eather by cafualty and tempeft, or 
by intention and defign, either our of lucre of gold, 

‘or for the difburdcning of the countries furcharged 
with multitudes of inhabitants. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

We fhall difburden the piece of thote hard “fha- 
dowings, which are always ungraceful. 

l Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

3- To throw off a burden. l 

Better yerdo I live, that though by my thoughts 
J be plunged into my life’s bondage, I yet may dif- 
burdena pafiion. n Sidney. 

Lucia, difturden all thy cares on me, 

And let me fhare thy moft retir d dittrefs. 
; Addifin's Cato. 

To Dispu’RDEN. v.n. To eafe the mind. 

Yo DISBU'RSE. v. a. [debourfer, French. ] 
To {pend or lay out money. 

Moncey is not difburfad at.once, but drawn into a 
long length, by fending over now twenty thoufand, 
and next half year ten thoufand pounds. Spenjer. 

Nor would we deign him burial for his men, 
Till he difours'd ten thoufand dollars.  Shukefp. 

As Alexander received great fums, he was no 
leis generous and diberal in difburfing of them. 

Arbutbrst on Coins. 

Dispu’rsemenr. x. f, [debourfement, Fr.) 
1: Actof difburfing or laying out. 

The queen's treafure, in fo great occafions of 


difburfemcnts, is not always fo ready, nor fo plenti- 
ful, as it can fpare fo great a fum together. 


Spenfer's Ireland. 

Dispu’rszr. 2.f. [from Abur.) One 

that difburfes. ager? 
DISCA’LCEATED. adj. 

Latin.) Stripped of foes. 
Discatcea TION. n. f. [from difeal- 

ceated.) The att of pulling off the 

fhoes. 

Vou. L 4 


2. Sum fpent. 


(difcalceatus, 


DIS 
The cuftom of difealccarion, or putting off their 
fhoes at meals, is conceived to have been done, as 
by that means keeping their beds clean. 
Brewn's Vulgar Errours. 
n. [from dis and 
Hanmer. 


To Disca’noy. w. 

candy.) To diffolve ; to melt. 
The hearts 

That fpaniel’d me at heels, to whom I gave 
Their withes, do difcandy, melt thar {weets 
On bloffoming Cæiar. Shakelpeare. 

To Discard. v. a. [dis and card.} 

1. To throw out of the hand fuch cards as 
are ufelefs, 

2. To difmifs or ejeét from fervice or em- 


ployment. 

Thefe men being certainly jewels taia wife man, 
confidering what wonders they wese able to per- 
form, yet were difcarded by that unworthy prince, 
as not worthy the holding. Sidney. 

Their captains, if they lift, difcard whom they 
pleafe, and fend away fuch as will perhaps wiilingly 
be rid of that dangerous and hard fervice. 

Spenfer’s State of Ircland. 

Should we own that we liave a very imperfect 

idea of fubftance, would it not be hard to.charge us 

with difcarding fubftance out of the world? Locke. 

Juftice difcards party, friendfhip, kindred, and is 
always therefore repretented as blind. 

Addifox’s Guardian. 

They blame the favourites, and think it nothing 
extraordinary that the queen fhould be at an end of 
her patience, and refolve to difcard them. Swift. 

I do not conceive why a funk diftarded party, 
who neither expeét nor defire more than a quiet 
life, fhould be charged with endeavouring to intro- 
duce popery. Swif:. 

Disca’rnare. adj. [dis, and caro, fleth; 

Scarnato, Ital.] Stripped of flef. 

“Tis better to.own ajudgment, though but with 
a curta juppelicx of coherent notions; than a me- 
mory, like a fepulchre, furnithed with a load of 
broken and difcarnate bones. Glanville. 

To Disca‘se. v. a [dis and cafe.) To 

{trip ; to undrefs. 

Fetch me.the hat and rapier in: my cell: 

I will difcafe me, and myfelf prefent. Shak. Temp. 
To DISCE’RN. w.a. [difcerno, Latin. ] 
1. To defcry; to fee; to difcover. 

And behold among the fimple ones, I difcerned 
among the youths a young man void of under- 

. ftanding. Prov. vii. 7. 
2. To judge; to have knowledge of by 
comparifon. 
What doth better become wifdom than to dif- 
cern what is worthy the loving ? Sidney. 
Does any here know me? ‘Chis is not Lear: 
Does. he waik thus, {peak thus? Where are his 
eyes! í 

Either his motion:weakens, or his difcernings 

Ase lethargicd. ‘ Shake/peare. 
You fhould be rul'd and led ` 

By fome difcretion, that difcerns your ftate 

Better than you yourfelf.. Sbuke/peare’s King Lear. 
3. To diftinguifh. 

To difcera fuch buds as are fit to produce blof- 
foms, from fuch as will difplay tchemfelves. but in 
leaves, is no difficult matter. Boyle. 

4. To make the difference between. 

They follow virtue for reward to-day ; 
To-morrow vice, if fhe give better pay : 

We are fo good, or bad, juft at a price; 

For nothing elfe difcerns the virtue orvice. 

Ben Finfon. 
To DISCERN. v.n 


1. To make diftin&tion. 


‘Great part of the country was abandoned to the 
fpoils of the foldicrs, who not troubling themfelvcs 
to difera between a fubjeét ‘and a rebel, whilft 
their liberty laftcd, made indifferently profit of 
both. Hayward. 

The-cuftom of arguing on any fide, even againtt 
ourper(uahons, dims the underitanding, and makes 
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it by degrees lofe the faculty of diferzing between 
truth and falfehood. S Locke. 
2. To have judicial cognizance: notin ufe. 

It difcernerb Of forces, frauds, crimes varivus of 
ftellionate, and the inchoations towards-crimes ca- 
pital, not actually perpetrated. \ Bacen. 

Disce’rner. x.f. [from difern.] 
1. Difcoverer ; he that defcries. 

"Twas faid they {aw but one; and no difcerner 

Durft wag his tongue inceniure. Shake Hen. VALE. 
z. Judge; one that has the power of dif- 
tinguifhing. 

He was a great obferver and difcermer of men’s 
natures and humours, and was very dexterous jn 
compliance, where he found it ufeful.. Clarenden- 

How unequal di/cerners of truth they are, and 
eafily expuicd unto errour, will appear by their un- 
qualified intellectuals. Brcevn’s Vulgar Errourse 

Disce’RniB_Le. adj. (from difcern.} Dif- 
coverable ; perceptible; diitinguifha- 
ble ; apparent. 

It is indeed a fin of fo grofs, fo formidable a 
bulk, that there needs no help of opticks to render 
it difcernible, and therefore I need not farther expa- 
tiate on ite Governinent of the Tongue. 

All this is eafily difcernible by the ordinary dit- 
courfes of the underftanding. South. 

DiISCE'RNIBLENESS, 2. f. [from difcerni- 
ble.] Vifiblenefs. 

Disce’rniBiy. adv. [from difcernidle.] 
Perceptibly ; apparently. 

Confider what dottrines are infufed difcernibly 
amongft Chriftians, moft apt to obftruct or inter- 
rupt the chriftian life. Hammond. 

Disce’rninc. part. adj. [from difcern.} 
Judicious ; knowing. 

This hath been maintained not only by warm 
enthufiafts, but by ccoler and more difcerning 
heads. Atterbury. 

Disce’rninGry. adv. [from diferning.] 
Judicioufly ; rationally ; acutely. 

Thefe two errours Ovid has moft difcerningly 

avoided. Garth. 
Discernment. a. fe [from difcerau.] 
Judgment ; power of diltinguifhing. 

A readtr that wants difcernment, loves and ad- 
mircs the characters and actions of men in a wrong 
place. Freeholder. 


To DISCE’RP. v. a. [difcerpo, Lat.] To 
tear jn pieces; to break; to dettroy by 
{eparation of its parts. Dia. 

Diısce'rPTIBLE. adj. [from difcerp. } 
Frangible ; feparable ; liable to be de- 
ftroyed by the difunion of its parts. 

What is moft denfe, and leaft porons, will be 
moft coherent and:leaft difeerptible. Gianw Seeffise 

Marter is moveable, this immovcabie; maiter 
difecrptible, this indifcerptible. Mere. 

DiscerpriBir rity. 2 fe [from aijċerp- 
tible.] Liablenefs to be dettroyed by 
difunion of parts. 

Disce’rprion. n. /. [from aijcerp.] The 
act of pulling to pieces, or deftroying by 
difuniting the parts. 

To DISCHA'RGE. v.a. [décharger, Fr.] 

1. To difburden; to exonerate; to free 
from any Joad or inconvenience. 

How sich in humble poverty isthe, 

Who leads a quiet country life ; : 
Difcharg'd of bufinefs, void of trife! © “Dryden. 

2. To unload; to difembark. 

J will convey them by fea, in floats, unto the 
place that thou fhalt appoint me, and will cavfe 
them to be di/charged. Kings. 

3: Tothrow off any thing colle@ed’or ac- 
cumulated ; to give vent to any thing ; 
to let Ay. Itts-ufed of any thing vio- 
leat or fudden. 


3Y -+ Mounting 
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Mounting his eyes, 
He did difcbarge a horrible oath. Shak. Hen, VIII. 
Infeted minds 
To their deaf pillows will difcbarge their fecrets. 
Sbekefpeare’'s Macbeth. 
Nor were thofe bluft'ring brethren left at large, 
On feas and fhores their fury to difckarge. 
Dryder’s Ovid, 
Soon may kind heav'n a fure relief provide; 
Soon may your fire difchurze the vengeance due, 
And all your wrongs the proud oppreflors rue. 
Pope's Ody/Ity. 
Difcbarge thy thafts ; this ready bofom rend. 
: Pope's Statius. 
4. To unload a gun. 
A conceit runneth abroad, that there fhould be 
a wite powder, which will difcbarge a piece with- 
out noile. Bacon. 
The galleys alfo did oftentimes, out of their 
prow’, difeburge their great picces againit the city. 
Knolles’s Hiftory. 
We difitarged a pital, and had the found re- 
turned upon us filty-Gx times, though the air was 
tory Addifon on Italy. 
5. To clear a debt by payment. 
Death of one perfon can be paid but once, 
„And that the has difharg'd. 
Sbakefpeare’s Antony and Cleopatra. 
Now fo the horrors of that uncouth place 
He paffage begs with unregarded pray'ry 
And wants two farthings to difcbarge his fare. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
When foreign trade imports more than our com- 
modities will pay for, we contract debts beyond 
fea; and thofe are paid with money, when they 
will not take our goods to difcbarge them. Locke. 


6. To fend away a creditor by payment. 
1f he had 
The prefent money to difcbarge the Jew, 
He would not take it. Shake/p. Merch. of Venice. 
9. To clear a debtor. 
A grateful mind 
By owing owes not, but ftill pays; at once 
Indebted and difcharg'd. Milton. 
3. To fet free from obligation. 

If one man’s fault could difcbarge another man 
of his duty, there would be no place left for the 
common offices of fociety. L’Eftrange. 

When they have taken a degree, and are conte- 
quently grown a burden to their friends, who now 
think themfelves fully difcharged, they get into 
orders as foon as they can. - Swift. 

o. ‘Fo clear from an accufation or crime ; 
to abfolve: with of. 

They wanted not reafons to be difcbarged of all 
blame, who are confeffed to have no great fault, 
even by their very word and teftimony, in whofe 
eyes no fault of ours hath ever hitherto been 
eiteemed to be fmall. Hooker. 

They are imprudent enough to difebarge them- 
fe!ves of this blunder, by laying the contradiction 
at Virgil’s door. Dryden. 

ro. To perform ; to execute. 

Had. i a hundred tongues, a wit fo large 
As could their hundred offices di/cbarge. 

Dryden's Fables. 
13. To put away; to obliterate; to de- 
troy.. 
It is done by little and little, and with many 
effays ; but all this difcbargeth not the wonder. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Trial wovld.alfo be made in herbs poifonous and 


purgative, whofe ill quality perhaps may be dif- } 
charged, or atterapered, by fetting ftronger poifons f' 


or purgatives by them. Bacon. 


12. To dive of any office or employment; 


to difmifs from fervice: as, he di/charged | 


his fteward,; the foldier was di/charged, 
33. To difmifs ; to releafe; to fend away 
from any bufinefs or appointment. 


Difcbarge your pow'rs unto their feveral coun- 
fier, 


Sbakeeare. 


DIS 


When Cafar would have difcharged the fenate, 
in regard of a dream of Calphusnia, this man told 
him, he hoped he would not difmifs the fenate till 
his wife had dreamed a better dream. Bacon. 

14. To emit. 

The matter Ceing fuppurated, I opened an in- 
flamed tubercle in the great angle of the left eye, 
and dijcbarged a well-concoéted matter. 

Wifcman’s Surgery. 
To DiscHa RGE. v. mn. To difmifs itfelf ; 
to break up. 

The cloud, if it were oily or fatty, would not 
difcbarge. Bacon's Natural Hifrery. 

DISCHARGE. n. f. [from the verbe) 
1. Vent; explofion ; emiffion. 

As the heat of all fprings is owing to fubterrane- 
ous fire, fo whcrever there are any extraordinary 
difcbarges of this fire, there alfo are the neighbour- 
ing {prings hotter than ordinary Woodward. 

z. Matter vented. 

The haemorrhage being ftopped, the next oc- 

currence is a thin ferous difharge, Sharp's Surg. 
3. Difruption ; evanefcence. 

Mark the difcbarge of the little cloud upon 
glafs or gems or blades of fwords, and you fhall fee 
it ever break up firft in the fkirts, and laft in the 
middle. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

4. Difmiffion from an office: as, the go- 
vernour folicited his di/charge. 


5- Releafe from an obligation or penalty. 
He warns 
Us, haply too fecure of our difebarge 
From penalty, becaufe from death releas`d 
Some days. 
6. Abfolution from a crime. 

The text expreties the found eftate of the con- 
{cience, not barely by its not accufing, but by its 
not condemning us ; which word imports properly 
an acquittance or difcbarge of a man upon fome 
precedent accufation, and a full trial and cogni- 
zance of his caufe. South. 

7. Ranfom ; price of ranfom. 
O, all my hopes defeated 
To free him hence! But death, who fets all free, 
Hath paid his ranfom now and full difcbarge. 
Milton. 


Milten. 


8. Performance; execution. 

The obligations of hofpitality and prote€tion are 
facred 3 nothing can abfulve us from the difcbarge 
of thofe duties. L'Eftrange. 

g. An acquittance from a debt, 
10. Exemption ; privilege. 
There is no difcharge in that war, neither fhall 
wickednefs deliver thofe that are given to it. 
Eccl. viii. 8. 
DISCHA'RGER. n.f. [from difcharge. | 
1. He that difcharges in any manners 
2. He that fires a gun. 

To abate the bombilation of gunpowder, a way 
is promifed by Porta, by borax and butter, which 
he fays will make it fo go off, as fcarcely to be 
heard by the difcharger. _ Brown 

Disci’ NCT. adj. [difcin@us, Latin.] Un- 
girded ; loofely dreffed. Dif. 

To Disci’nn. v.a. [difcindo, Latin.] To 
divide ; to cut in pieces. 

We found feveral cuncretions fo foft, that we 
couldeafily difcind them betwixt our fingers. Boyle. 

DISCI'‘PLE.-«. /; (difcipulus, Latin.) A 


ftruétions from another, 

He rebuked difciples who would call for fire 
a few. King Ckarles. 
profeffing ourfelves the di/cip/es of the crucified Sa- 


viour; and that engageth us to take up his crofs 
and follow him, Hammond. 


A young difciple fhould behave himfelf fo well, as 
to gain the affection and the cas of his inftructor. 
Watts. 


{cholar ; one that profeffes to receive in- | 


from heaven upon whole cities, for the neglect of 


The commemorating the death of Chriit, is the |) 


DIS 


To Disci’Pve. v. a. (from the noun.] 

1. To train; to bring up. 

He did look far 

Into the fervice of the time, and was 

Difcipled of the bravet. 

o punifh ; to difcipline. 

is not in ufe. 

She, bitter penance! with an iron whip 
Was wont him to difciple every day. Spenfere 
Disci’pLesuip. 2./f. [from difciple.] The 

ftate or function of a difciple, or follower 

of a matter. 

That to which juftification is promifed, is the 
giving up of the whole foul intirely unto Chrift, un- 
dertaking difcip/bip upon Chrift’s terms. 

Hammond's Pra&t. Catcch. 

DiscipLi’naBLe. ad. [ difciplinabilis, 
Latin.] Capable of inftruction ; capable 
of improvement by difcipline and learn- 
ing. 

DiscrPLi NABLENESS. x. /. [from difti- 
plinable.| Capacity of inftru€tion ; qua- 
lification for improvement by education 
and difcipline. 

We find in animals, efpecially fome of them, as 
foxes, dogs, apes, horfes, and elephants, not only 
perception, phantafy, and memory, common to 
moft if not all animals, but fomething of fagacity, 
providence, and difciplinablene/s. ale. 

DiscipLina RIAN. adj. [from diftipline.] 
Pertaining to difcipline. 

What eagernefs in difciplinarien uncertaintics,- 
when the love of God and our neighbour, evange~ 
lical unqueftionables, are neglected! Glanv.Scepfis. 

DISCIPLINA RIAN. #2. f. difciplina, Lat.} 

1. One who rules or teaches with great 
{triétnefs ; one who allows no deviation. 
from ftated rules. 

2. A follower of the prefbyterian fet, fo- 
called from their perpetual clamour 
about difcipline. 

They draw thofe that diffent into diflike with: 
the ftate, as puritans, or difciplinurians. 

Sanderf. Pax. Ecele 

Di‘scrPLinarRy.- adj. [difciplina, Latin.} 

1. Pertaining to difcipline. 

z. Relating to government. 

Thofe canons in behalf of marriage were only 
difciplinary, grounded on prudential motives. 

f Bifbop Ferne. 

3. Relating to a regular courfe of educa- 
tion. 

Thefe are the Rudies, wherein our noble and; 
gentle youth ought to beftow their time in a difci- 
plinary way. Miltone- 

DISCIPLINE. 2./. [difciplina, Latin.] 

1. Education; inftrućtion ; the ac of cule. 
tivating the mind ;, the act of forming: 
the manners. 

Hce had charge my difcip/ine to frame, 

And tutors nouriture to overfee. Spenjire 

The cold of the northern parts is that which, 
without aid of difcigline, doth make the bodies: 
hardeft, and the courzge warmett. Bacoor. 

They who want that fenfe of difcipline, hearing, 
are alfu by confequence deprived of fpeech. Holdere 

It is.by the affiftance of the eye and the ear cf- 
pecially, which are. called the fenfes of dijciplire, 
that our minds are furnifhed with various parts of 
knowledge. Watts» 

2. Rule of government; order; method: 

of government. 

They hold, that from. the very apoftles time’. 
till this prefent age, whertin yourfclyes imagine 
ye have found outa right pattern of found di/cip/ine,: 
there never was any time fate to be followed. Hacker. 

As we are to believe for ever the articles of evan- 
gelical dottrine, fo the precepts of difcipline we 
are; in like fost, bound forcvertooblervc. Flooker. 

While 


Shakefpeares 
This: word 


2. 
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While we do admire 
This virtue and this moral difciplint, 
Let's be no ftoicks. 
3. Military regulation, 
This opens all your victories in Scotland, 
Your difcipline in.wat, wifdom in peace. Shake/p. 
Let crooked fteel invade 
The lawlefs troops which difciplise difclaim, 
And their fupertluous growth with rigour tame. 


Dryden. 
4. A ftate of fubjection. 

The moft perfect, who have their paffions in the 
beft difcipdine, are yet obliged to be conftantly on 
their.guard. . Rogers. 

5. Any thing taught ; art; fcience. 

Art may be faid to overcome and advance. na- 
ture in thefe mechanical difcip/inesy which, in this 
refpeét, are much to be preferred. Wilkins. 

6. Punithment ; chaftifement ; correction. 

A lively cobler kicked and fpurred while his 

wife was carrying him, and had {carce paifed a day 
~ without giving ber the-difciplire of the ftrap. 
Addijon's Spefatcr. 


SEake/peare. 


7. External mortification. 
The love of God makes a man chafte without 

the laborious arts of faiting and exterior difcipline ; 
he reaches at glory without ‘any other arms but 
thole of love. Taylor. 
Jo Di’sciprine. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


t. To educate; to inftruct; to bring up. 
We are wile enough to begin when they are 
very young, and difcip-ine by times thofe other crea- 
tures we would make ufeful and good for fome- 
what. Lecke. 
They were with Care prepared and difciplined 
for confirmation, which they could not arrive at 
till they were found, upon examination, to have 
made a fufficient progrefs in the knowledge of 
Chriftianity. Addifon on the Chrijtian Religion. 
2. To regulate ; to keep in order. 
They look to us, as we fhould judge of an army 
of well-di/ciplimed foldiers at a diftance. 
. Derbarm's Aftro-Theology. 
3. To punifh ; to correct; to chaftife. 


4. To advance by inftruction. 
The law appear’d imperfect, and but giv'n 
With purpofe to refign them in full time , 
Up to a better covenant, difciplia’d 
From thadowy types to truth, from flefh to fpirit. 
Milton. 
Yo Discia‘im. v. a. [dis andclaim.}] To 
difown ; to deny any knowledge of ; to 
retra any union with; to abrogate ; 


to renounce. 
You cowardly rafcal! nature difclaims all fhare 
iu thee : a taylor made thee. Shatcfp. King Lear. 
He calls the gods to witnefs their offence ; 
Difclaims the war, afierts his innocence. 
l Dryden's Æ neid. 
We find our Lord, on all occafions, difcpaiming 
all pretenfions to a temporal kingdom. ` Rogers. 
Very few, among thofe who profefs themfelves 
Chriftians, difciaim al concern for their fouls, dif- 
own the authority, or renounce the expectations, 
of the gofpel. Regers. 
Disctraimer. x. /. [from difelaim.] 
a. One that difclaims, difowns, or re- 
nounces. ` 
2. [Inlaw.] A plea containing an exprefs 
denial or refufal. Cowell, 
Yo DISCLOSE. v.a. [di/cludo, Latin ; dis 
and sloje.) 
r. To uncover ; to produce froma fate of 
latitancy to open view. ? 
In this deep quiet, from what fource unknown, 
Thofe feeds of fire their fatal birth difclofe ; 
And firft few fcatt’ring fparks about were blown, 
Big with the flames that to our min rofe. Dryd. 
Then earth and ocean various forms difclefe. 
Dryden. 
The fhells being broken, Rruck off, and gone, 


DIS 


the ftone included In them is thereby di/elhd and 
fet at liberty. Woodward. 


2. To hatch ; to open, 


It is reported by the ancients, that the oftrich 
layeth her eggs under fand, where the heat of the 
fun dijclofetb them. Bacon. 


3. To reveal; to tell; to impart what is 


fecret. 

There may be a reconciliation, except for up- 
braiding, or pride, or difclofing of fecrets, or a trea- 
cherous wound ; for from thefe things every friend 


will depart. Ecclus. 
If I difchfe my pation, 

Our friendfhip’s at an end ; if I conceal it, 

The world will call me falfe. Addifon’s Cato. 
Discioser. 2. A [from difcle/e.] One 

that reveals or difcovers. 
Discro’sure. n. f. [from difelofe.] 
1. Difcovery ; produétion into view. 

The producing of cold is a thing very worthy 
the inquifition, both for the ufe and difclefure of 
caufes. Bacon. 

2. Act of revealing any thing fecret. 

After fo happy a marriage between the king and 
her daughter, fhe was, upon a fudden mutability 
and difclfare of the king's mind, {everely 
handled. Bacon. 

Disciu’sion. n.f. [difelufus, Lat.) Emif- 
fion. 

Judge what a ridiculous thing it were, that the 
continued fhadow of the earth fhould be broken by 
fudden miraculouseruptions and dife/ufions of light, 
to prevent the art of the lanthorn-maker. More. 

Discorora’ri0n. n. f. [from difcolour. } 

1. The aé of changing the colour ; the act 
of ftaining. 

2. Change of colour; ftains die. 

In a depravation of the humours from a found 
ftate to what the phyficians call by a general name 
of acacochymy, {pots and dijcoloraticns of the fkin 
are figns of weak fibres. Arbuthnot. 


To DISCO’LOUR. v. a. [décoloro, Lat. ] 


To change from the natural hue; to ftain, 
Many a widow's hufband groveling lies, 
Coldly embracing the di/colzur'd earth. 
f Shake/p. King Jobn. 
Drink water, either pure, or but difccloured with 
male. Temple. 
Sufpicions, and fantaftical furmife, 
And jealoufy, with jaundice in her eyes, 
Difcolouring all the view'd. Dryden. 
He who looks upon the foul through its outward 
actions, fees it through a deccitful medium, which 
is apt to di/colour and pervert the object. Add. Spett. 
Have a care left fome beloved notion, or fome 
darling fcience, fo prevailover your mind as to dif- 
colour all your ideas. Watts. 
To DISCO’MFIT. v. a. [defconfire, Fr. 
Sronfiggere, Ital. as if from di/configere, 
Lat.] To defeat; to conquer ; to van- 
quifh ; to overpower; to fubdue; to 


beat ; to overthrow. 
Fight againit that'monftrous rebel, Cade, 
Whom, fincey-heard to be difcomfited. Shakefp. 
Jothua difeomfted Amalck and his people with 
the edge af the fword. Exodus. 
He, fugitive, declin'’d fuperior ftrength ; 
Difcomfited, purfued, in the fad chace 
Ten thoufand ignominious fall. Philips. 
While my gallant countrymen are employed in 
puxfuing rebels half difcompited through the confeci- 
oufnefs of their guilt, l thall improve thofe vi€tories 
to the gond of my fellow {ubjects. Addilon. 
Discomrit. x. / [from the verb.] De- 


feat ; rout; overthrow. 
Fly you mutt: incurable difcomfe 
Reigns in the hearts of all our prefent party. 
Shakefpeare. 
Dagon muk ftonpy and shall ere long receive 
Such a difcomft, as thall quite dcfpoil.him 
Of all thefe busited trophics,  Milcon's Agenifies. 


DIS 


Disco’serrure. af [from diftomft.} 


Defeat ; lofs of battle ; rout; ruin ; 
overthrow. 

Sad tidings bring I to you out of France, 

Of lofs, of flaughter, and d:feomfiture, ` Shakefp. 

Behold, every man’s fword wasagaintt his fellow, 
and there was a very great difiomfture. 1 Sem. 

What a defeat and difcomfture is it to a man, 
when he comes to ufe this wealth, to find it all falfe 
metal ! Gevernment of the Tongue. 

He fent his angels to fight for his people; and 
the difcomfture and flaughter of great hosts is at- 
tributed to their affiftance. Aiter burps 

Disco'mrort. x. /. [dis and comfort.] 
Uneafinefs ;  forrow ; melancholy ;ș 
loom, 

This himfelf did forefce, and therefore armed his 
church, to the end they might fultain it without 
difcomfert. Hooter. 

Difcomfort guides my tongue, 
And bids me fpeak of nothing but defpair. Shah. 

In folitude there is not only cifcomfort, but weak- 
nefs alfo. South, 

To Disco’mrortT.~. a. [from the noun. ] 
To grieve ; to fadden ; to deje&. 

Her champion went away difemforted as much 
as difcomfited. Sidni 

His funeral hall not be in our camp, 

Leit it dikomfort us. Sbakelpeare’s Julius Celar. 
Disco’MFORTABLE. adj, | from diom- 


Sort.) 
1. That is melancholy and refufes com- 
fort. 

Difcomfortable coulin, know'ft thou not 
That when the fearching eye of Heav'h is Fid. 
Behind the globe, it lights the lower world ? Shak. 

2. That caufes fadnefs, 

What! did that help poor Dorus, whofe esés 
could carry unto him no other news but difcom/fa>¢_ 
able ? Sidncy , 

To DiscoMMe nn. w. a. (dis and com- 
mend.) ‘To blame ; to cenfure ; to mem. 
tion with difapprobation. 

Abfolutely we cannot difcommend, we cannot ab- 
folutely approve, either willingnefs to live, or fora 
wardnefs to die. Hookers 

Now you will all be wits; and he, I pray, 
And you, that di/commend it, mend the play. 

Derbin 


Neither do I difcommend the lofty ftyle in tragedy, 
which is naturally pompous and magnificent. 

Dryden. 

DiscoMME NDABLE. adj. [from difcom- 

mend.) Blameable ; cenfurable ; deferv- 

ing blame. 

Pufillanimity is, according to Ariftotle’s mora- 

lity, a vice very difcommenduble. Ayliffe's Pavergone 

DiscoMME NDABLENESS. x./. [from di/~ 

commendable.) .Blameablenefs ; liable- 

nefs to cenfure. Dia. 


DiscomMMENDA‘TION. n, f. [from di/come 
mend.) Blame; reproach ; cenfure. 

Tully affigns three motions, whereby, without 

any difcommendation, a man might be drawn to be. 

come an accufer of others. Ay life's Parergom. 

DiscomMe NDER. n.f. [from di/commend. } 
One that difcommends ; a difpraifer. 


To DiscomMO’DE.-v. a. [dis and commode, 
Fr.) To put to inconvenience 3 to mo 
left ; to incommode. 


Discommo pious. adj. [from difcommod’. } 
Inconvenient; trouble(ome; unpleafing. 
So many thoufand foldiers, unfit for any labour, 

or other trade, muft cither feck fervice and era- 
ployment abroad, which may be. dangerous; or 
elfe employ themfelves here at homs, which miy 
be difcommodiouss Spenfer's State of Irriand. 
Bp 2 Discom- 


DIS 


DIS 


Discotso'oiTy. n:/. [from wifeemmede.} | Disco’ RsoLaTENESS, ». f. [from difton- 


Inconvenience ; difadvantage; hurt ; 
mifchief. jay 

We (pea nowof ufury, how the difcemmedities of 
it may be belt avoided, and the Commodities re- 
tained : or how, in the balance of commodities and 
dif.ewrmodisivs, the qualities of ufury are to be recon- 
cailed. Bacon. 

It is better that a thip fhould be preferved with 
fome difconrmodity to the failors, than that, the 
faiiors being in health, the fip fhoutd perih. 

Hayward. 

To DISCOMPO’SE. v. g. [ adécompofer, 
Fr.] 

1...To diforder ; to unfettle. 

The debate upon the felf-denying ordinance 
had. raifed many jesloufies, and di/compofed the 
eenfidence that had formerly bren betwcen many 
of them. Clarendon. 

2. To rule ; to diforder. 

Now Betty from her matter’s bed had flown, 
And fofdy ftole to difecmpofe her own. Swift. 

3. To diiturb the temper; to agitate by 
perturbation.. 

No more, dear mother: ill in death it fhows, 
Your peace ofimind by rage to difcompofee Dryden. 

4. To ofend; to fret; to vex. 

Men, who poffefs all the advantages of life, are 
in a ftate where there are many accidents to difor- 
der nd difcomsofe, but few to pleafe them. Swift. 

g.. To difplace ; to difcard: not in ufe. 

Though he was a dark prince, and infinitely 
fufpicious, he never put down or difcompofed a 
counfellor or near fervant. Baton. 

Discomposure. `n. f. [from difcompo/e.] 
Diforder ; perturbation. 

He threw himfelf upon his bed, lamenting with 
much paffion, and with abundance of tears; and 
continued in this melancholick di/compofure of 
mind many days. ‘ Clarendon. 

Jo Disconce’ rt. v. a, [dis and concert.) 

1. To unfettle the mind ; to difcompofe. 

You need not provoke their fpirits by outrages : 
a carclefs gefture, a word, or a took, is enough to 
difconcert them. Collier. 

2. To break a fcheme ; to defeat a ma- 
chination. 

Disconro’rmity. n.f. [dis and confor- 
mity.| Want of agreement ; inconfif- 
tency.- 

_. Lyes arife from erroar and miftake, or malice, 
and forgery ; they confift in the difagreement and 
difconformity betwixt the fpeech and the conception 
of the mind, or the conceptions of the mind and 
the things themfelves, or the fpeech and the 
things. Hakeavill on Providence. 

Disconcru ity.m/f. [dts and congruity.) 
Difagreement,;. inconfiftency. 

_ There is want of capacity in the thing, to fuf- 
tain fuch a duration, Eom the intrinfical difccn- 

gruity of the one to the other. 
i Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Disco NSOLATE, adj. [dis and confile. | 

Void of comfort ; bepelefs; forrowful ; 

melancholy. 
> - See Cafius all difconfolaca,° 


folate.) The ftate of being difconfolate. 
DISCONTENT. n.f. [ dis and content. ] 
Want of content ; uneafinefs at the pre- 
fent ftare. 
I fec your brows full of difcontent, 
Your hearts of forrows, and your eyes of tears. 
Shakefpeare. 

Not that their pleafures caus’d her difconrent, 

She figh'd, not that they Ray‘d, but that fhe went. 

Pope. 

Discontent. adj. [dis and pend 

Uneafy at the prefent ftate ; diffatif- 
fied. 

‘They were of their own nature circumfpe& 
and flow, difcountenanced and difconrent; and 
thofe the earl fingled as fitceft for his purpofe, 

j y Hayward. 

To DisconTE NT. v. a. [from the noun.] 

To diffatisfy; to make uneafy at the 
prefent ftate. 

I know a difcontented gentleman, 

Whofe humble means match not his. haughty 
fpirit. Shakefpeare. 

The di/conzented now are only they 
Whofe crimes before did your juft caufe betray. * 

Dryden. 
DiscoNnTE NTED. participial adj. [from 
difcontent.} Uneafy; cheerlefs ; male- 
volent. 
Let us know 
What will tie up your difconrented fword. Shakefp. 

Thele are, beyond comparifon, tne two greatcft 
evils in this world; a difeafed body, and a difcon- 
tented mind. Tillotfon. 

The goddefs, with a difcontented air, 

Seems to rejet him, though the grants his pray’r. 

Pope. 

DisconTe NTEDNESS, n, f. [from di/con- 

tented.) Uneafinefs ; want of eafe ; dif- 
fatisfaction. 

A beautiful baft of Alexander the Great cafts 
up his face to heaven with a noble air of grief, or 
difcontentedne/s, in his looks,  Adidifon’s Travels. 

DISCONTE NTMENT. 2. f. [trom difton- 


tent.) The ftate of being difcontented ; |- 


uneafinefs. 

Thefe are’the vices that fill them with general 
d:fcontentment, as though the bofom of that fa- 
mous church, wherein they live, were more noi- 
fome thab any dungeon. Hooker. 

The politick and artificial nourifhing and en- 
tertzining of hopes, and carrying men trom hopes 
to hopes, is one of the beft- antidotes againft the 
poifon of difcontcntments. Bacon. 

Discontinuance. a fi [from dicon- 
tinxe. | 

1. Want of cohefion of parts ; 

union of one part with another; dif- 

ruption. 

The ftillicides of water, if there be enough to 
follow, will draw themfelves into a (mall thread, 
becaufe they will not difcontinue; but if there be 
no remedy, then they caft themfelves into sound 
drops, which is the figure that faveth the body 
moit from difcontinuance. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


WithPiddarus his bondman, on this hill, Shak. f2. Ceffation ; intermiffion. 
If patiently thy bidding they obey, Let us confider whether our approaches to him 
Difmifs them nut dfrenfolate. Milton. are fweet and refrefhing, and if we are uneafy 


The ladies and the knighte, no fhelter nigh, 
Were dropping wet, difconfelare and wan, 
Aad through their thin array,receiv'dthe rain. 
7 Dryden. 
The moon refieéts the funbeams to us, and fo, 
by illuminating the air, takes away in fome mra- 
fuse the difconfolate daskoets of our winter nights. 
Ray. 
Disco xsovatecy. adu. [from dijcon/o- 
fate.) ` In a difconfolate manner ;. com- 
fortlefsly. 


9 


under ary long difcontinuance of our converfation 


with him. Atterbury. 
3. [{n the common law.] An interrup- 
tion.or breaking off; as di/continuance 
of poffefion, or di/continuance of pro- 


cefs. The effe& of di/continuance of pof- F 


{cfon is, that a man may not enter up- 
on his own land or tenement alienated, 
whatfoever his right be unto it, or by 
his own authority ; but mult feck to re- 


want of | 


DIS 
cover poffeffion by law. The efet of © 
difcontinuance of plea is, that the in- 
ftance may not be taken up again,) but 
by a new writ to begin the fuitafreth.: 

Corcell. 

DISCONTINUATION. 2. f. [from difcon- 

tinue.) Difruption of continuity ; breach 

of union of parts; difruption; fepara- 
tion. l Tu 

Upon any difcontinuation of parts;;made'either 
by bubbles, or by fhaking- the glafs, the whole 
mercury falls. Neectons 

Jo DrsconTi NU B: wemi ` [difcontinuer, 
French. ] 

1. To lofe the cohefion of parts; to- fuffer 
feparation or difruption of fubftance. 

All bodies, duétile and tenfile, as metals, that 
will be drawn into wires; wool and tow, that 
will be drawn into yarn, or thread ; have in them 
the appetite of not difcontinuine . ftrong, which 
maketh them follow the force that pulicth them 
out, and yct fo as not to difcomtinue or forfake their 
own body. ? Bacon. 

2. To lofe an*eftablifhed or-prefcriptive : 
cuftom or right. 

Thyfelf fhalt difcontinue from thine heritage that 
I gave thee, and I will caufe thee to ferve thine 
enemies. Sire - 

To DISCONTINUE. U. ae . l 
1. To leave-off; to ceafe any practice-or: 
habit. l l 
Twenty puny lyes T'I tell, » 
That men fhall fwear l've'difcontinugd (chool 
Above a twelvemonth. Shakefpeare. - 

Examine thy euftoms of diet,’ fleep, exercife, 
apparel, and the like; and try, in any thou fhalt 
judge hurtful; to difcontinwe it by little and little 5’ 
but fo, as if thou find any inconvenience by the 
change, thoucome back to it again. Bacon. 


2. To break off ; «to interrupt. - 

There is that property, in all-letters, of aptnefs 
to be conjoined in fyllab'es and words, through 
the voluble motions of the organs from one ftop 
or figure to another, that they modify :and diferi- 
minate the voice; without appearing to difcontinue 
ite” Holder's Elements o Specth. 


‘Discontinuity. nèf- [dis and ‘conti- 


nuity.) Difunity. of parts ; want of com 
hefion. 

That difcentinaity of parts is the principal caufe 
of the opacity of badies, will appear by confidering 
that opaque fubftances become tranfparenct-by fil- 
ling their pores with any fubftance of equal, or al- 
moft equal, denfity with their parts. Newtcn, » 

Disconve NIENCE. 2. f. [disvand conve- 
nience.) Incongruity ; difagreement; op- 
pofition ‘of nature. 

Fear arifeth many times out of natural,antipa- 
thies of nature ; but, in thefe difconveniences of na- 
ture, deliberation hath no place at all. 

Bramball’s Anfwer to Hobbes. 


DISCORD.: n.f. [discordia, Latin.) 


1. Difagreement ;.oppofition ; mutual an- 
ger; reciprocal oppugnancy. 
Sce what a {courge is laid upon your hate, 
That pey finds means to kill your joys with 
ove ! ) 
And I, for winking at your difeords too, 
Have lost a brace of kinfmen. 
Stafke’ Romeo and Faliet. 
He is a falfe witnefs that {peaketh lies, and that 
foweth difcord among brethren. Proverbs. 
2. Difference or contrariety of qualities, 
particularly of founds. 
‘Yake but degree away, untune that ftring, 
And hark what dicord follows ; each thing meets 
In cre oppugnancy.  Shake/p. Troil, ard Creff 
Difcord, hike thawof mufic’s various parts, 
Difcerd that makes the harmony of hearts; 
Difcord, 


Drs: 


Dihord, that only this difpute fhall bring, _ 


, 


AJI natureis but drt inknown to thee; 
All chanee, dire@ion which thou eanft not fte; 
All difcerd, harmony underftood 5 | 
All partial evil, univerfal good. Pope. 

g, [In mufic.] Sounds not of themfelves 
pleafing, butneceflary to be mixed with 
others. 

It is found alone that doth immediately and in- 
corporeally affect moft 3 this is moft manife in 
mufic, and concerds and difezrc’s in mufic : for 
all founds. whether they be tharp or flat, if they 
be fweet, have a roundnefs and equality ; and it 


It is the lark that fing’ fo out of tune, 
Straining harth d} cords and unpicaiing. fharps. 
- Sbzke/peare. 
How doth mufic amaze us, when of difcords the 
maketh the fweeteft harmony! Peacbam. 
To Dr scorn. v .n. (difcordo, Latin.}] To 
difagree ;-not to fvit with. 
Sounds do difterb and alter the One'the other ; 
fometimes the'one drowning the ether, and making 
it not heard; fomeiimes the one jarring and 
difcording with the other, and making a contufion. 
s Bacon. 
Disco’ rDdance.) af. [from diford. ] 
Disco’roancy: § Difagreement; oppo- 
fition ; inconfiftency. 
Dico’rpant. adj. [difcordans, Latin.) 
1+ Inconfiftent ; at-variance with itfelf. 
Myrrha was joy'd the welcome news to hear, 
Bur, cloge’d with guilt, the)jay waseunfincere 5 
So various, fo difcordant isthe mind, 
That in our will a different will wefind. Dryden. 
2; Oppofite ; -contrarious. 
The difcordan attraction of fome wandering 
comets would certainly diforder the. revolutions 
of the planets, if they approached too near them. 


3: Incongruous -not conformable. 


Hither confcicnce is ta be referred ; if by acom- . 
parifon ef things done with the rule there be a f 
confonancyy then follows the ‘fentence of appro- 


bation ; if difcordant from it, the sentence of con- 
demnation. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


Disco’ rDANTLY. adv. [from difcordant. | 


1, Inconfiftently ; in- dulagreement’ with | 


itfelf. - 
2 In difagreement with another. 
Two -itrings of a tnufcal, inftrument being 
ftruck’ together, making two noifes tbat arrive at 
the ear at the fame time as to fenfe, yield a found 
` diftering. from “either of them, and as it were 
compounded of both ; infomuch, that if they’ be 
difecrdantly tuned, though each of them ftruck 
apart would yield-a_pleafing found, »yct being 
ftruck together they make a harfh and troublefome 
noife. ; „a Bole on Colours. 

3. Peevifhly; in a contradictious manner. 


foDiscover. vsa. (découvrir; French y 
dis andicover i] " 


i. To thew; to difclofe.; to briag to}, 


light; to make vilible, ` 
2. Toexpofe to view. 


"The cover of the ‘coach waz made with fuch f 
joints, that asthey might, to avoid the weather, j 


pril it up cloic, fo they might put cach end down, 
and remain as difeovered and open-fighted as on 
horfeback. È. Sidney: 
Go draw afide the curtains, and difcorer 
The fevarai. catkets to this noble prince. Shakefp. 
He difcovercth deep things out of darknefs, and 
bringeth out to light the Madow of death. ; 
Fob, xii. 22. 
4. To hew; not to fhelter ; to expofe. 
And now will i difcower:het lewdnels. » Hofea. 
Law can difer fa, but not removes Miton. 


7. To detect; 


they be harth, are unequal: for a difcord itfelf is } 
but a harfhnefs of divers founds meeting. Bacon. | 


Disco ormifs. 


DIS. 


_.. | 4.°To make known ; ‘not to difguife; to 
* Win bef hall love the dake and ferve the kinge | 
` d Dryden. | 


reveal. 
We will pafs over unto thofe men, and we will 
difcover durfeives unto them. Jja. xiv. 8. 
i Eve, who unfeen 
. Yer all. had heard, with audible lament 
Difcover'd from the place of her retire. 
5. To ken ; to efpy. 

When we had dijccvered Cyprus, we left it on 

the left hand. Aas. 
6. To find out; to obtain information. 

He fhail never, by any alteration in me, difcever 

my knowledge of his mittake. Pope's Letters. 

to find though concealed 
Up he ftarts, 

Difeewer'd and farpris’d. 

Man with ftrength-and.free will arm’d 
Complete, to hav@difeover’d and repuls’d 
Whatever wiles of foe or feeming friend. Milton. 

8. To find things or places not known 


before. 
Some to-difcower iflands far away. Shakefp. 
~ Another part in fquadrons bend their march 
* On bold adventure, to difcover wide 
That difmal world. Milton. 
So of things. The Germans difo- 


vered printing and gunpowder. 


Milton. 


Milton. 


9» To exhibit to the view. 


Some high climbing hill, 
Which to his ‘eye difcovers unaware 
The goodly preipeét of fome foreign land,- 
Firft feen, or fome renown'd-metropolis 
With glift’ring fpires and battlements adorn'd. 
Milton. 
Not light, but rather darknefs vifible, 
Serv'd only to difcover fights of woe. 


i. That which may be found ont. 

That mineral matter, which is fo intermixed 
with the common and terreftrial matter, as not to 
be difcovcrable by human induftty ; or; if difcover- 
able} diftufed and: fcattered among the craffer 
matter, canenever be feparated. 

Woodward's Natural Hifory. 

Revelation may affert two things to be joined, 
whofe conneétion or agreement is not difcoverable 
by reafon. Waits. 

Apparent ; -expofed to-view. - 

They were deceived by Satan, and that not in 
an invifible fituation, but in an open.and difcover- 
able apparition, that is, in the form of a ferpent. 

Brown's Vuigar Errours. 

It is concluded by aftronomers, that the atmo- 


2. 


a perpetual“and uniform ferenity ; becaufe no- 

thing difcovtrable in the lūnar furface is-ever co- 
` vered and abfconded by the interpofition of any 
Bentley. 
ISCO VERER. nf) [from di/cover.] 


|. {phere of the moon hath no clouds nor rains, but 


lt. One that finds any thing not known 
l 


> 
» 
s 


before; a finder out: 
If more be found out, they will not recompenfe 


l ‘the difcoverer’s pains, but will be firter to be cak 


i out. Hoider. 

Places'receive appellations, according to the lan- 
guage Of the difcovcrer, from obfervayons made 
upon the people. Breomie. 

T'he Cape of Good Hope’vas doubled in thofe 
early times; and the Portugucfe*werc not the firft 
difcoverers'of that navigation. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

An old maiden géentlewomanis the greateft dij- 
Coverir of jademente’; fhe can tell yoo what fin it 
was that fet fuch a man's houfe on fire. 


Addijen's Spettator. | 


2) "A fcout ; one who is put to defcry the 
pofture or number of an enemy; fpe- 
culator. 

Here stand, my lords, and fend difcoverers forth, 

a To kaow the numbers of ourcnemies. 

Discovery. x. / [from difcover. ] 


i. ‘The act of finding any thing hidden. 


Milton. \ 
Disco’verasre. adj. [from difcover.] 


To 


Shakefp. 


DIS 


Of all who fince have us'd the open fa, 

Than the bold Englifh none more tame have w« 

Beyond the year, and out of heaven's highway’, 
They make difcoveries where they fee no fun. 

° Dryden. 
2. The a& of revealing or difclofing any 
fecret. 

What, muf I holda candle tomy fhame ? 
They in themfelves, good footh, are toa, too light, 
Why "tis an office of difcovery, love, 

And I Mould be obfeur’d. Shak. Merch. of Venice 
=~ Things that appeared-amiable by the light of 
this world, appear of a different odious huc in the. 
clear aifvoveries of the next. Scuthe 

It would be neceffary to fay fomething of the 
ftate to which the war hath reduced us; fuch a 
difcovery ought to be made as late as pofhible. 

Swift. 
To Discou nseL. v. a. [dis and coun/el.] 
To diffuade ; to give contrary advice.. 

But him that palmer from that vanity 

With temperate advice difcounfelled. . — Spenfer. 
Di’scountT. 2. f. [dis and coumt.) The 
fum. refunded in a bargain. 

His whole intention was, to buy a certain quan- 
tity of copper money from Wood, at a large dif- 
count, and fell them as well as he could.” Swift. 

To Discou’nT. va. [from the noun.] 
To count back ; to pay back again. 

My father’s, mother’s, brother’s death 1 pardon : 
My prayers and penance fhall’ dicount for thefe, 
And beg of heav’n tocharge the bill on me. 


Dryden. 
‘The farmers, fpitefully combin’d, 
rce him to take his tithes in kind; 
Aad Parvifol difcounts arrcars 
By bills for taxes and repairs. Swift. 


Discou’'NTENANCE. V. @ [dis and 
countenance. | 


1. To difcourage by cold treatment. 
Unwilling they were to difcountenance any man 
who was willing to ferve them. Clarendane 
The truly upright judge will always countenance 
rigig, and difcountenance wronge Atterbury. 
2. ‘To abafh ; to put to fhame. 
Wifdom, in difcourfe with hers. 
Lofes difcountenanc’d, and like folly thews. Miltone 
He came; and with him Eve, more loth, tho’ fir (t 
Tootlend 3 difecuntenanc’d both and difcompos’d. 
_" Miltone 
How would one look from hismajeftic brow, 


= Seated as on thetop of virtue’s hill, 


Difcount nance her defpis'd ! Miltone; 


Discou nTENANCE. n. fo[dis and coun- 


tenance.) Cold treatment ; unfavourable 
afpect; unfriendly regard. 

He thought a little dijcorntenance upon thofe-per- 
fons would fupprefs that fpirit. Clarendon. 

All. accidental misfortunes, how inevitabie fo- 
ever, were {till attended with very apparent dif- | 
countenance. . Clarendon. 

In expectation of the hour of judgment, he pa- 

-tiently bears all the difficulties of duty, and the 
difcountenance he mects with from a wicked’ and 
prophanc world. ‘Rogers. 

Duscou’nTENANCER.2.f [from difcoan- 
tenance.) One that difcourages by cold - 
treatment; one that deprefles by yn- 
friendly regard. 

Rumours of fcandal and murmurs againf the 
king, and his government, taxed him for a great 
taxer of his people, and difcountenancer of his no- 
bility. Bacon. 

To DISCOURAGE. v. a. [déccurager, 
Fr. dis.and courage. ] 

1. To deprefs ; to deprive of confidence ; 
to dejyeét.; to daftardize. - 

I might neither encourage the rebcls infolence, 
nor difcourage the pro-eftants loyalty and patience. 

King Charles, 
The 


DIS 


The apoftle with great zeal difcourage: too un- 1 


reafonable a prefuniption. Rogers. 
2. Todeter ; to fright from any attempt : 
with from betore the thing. 

Wherefore difecurage yethe heart of the children 
of Wrael frem going over into the laud? 

Numbers. 
3. It is irregularly ufed by Tempie with 
to before the following word. 

You may keep your beauty and your health, 
unlefs yeu deftroy them yourfelf, or difeourage 
them rto tay with you, by ufing them jll. Temple. 

Discou’racgr. n. /. [from difcourage. } 
One that impreffes diffidence and ter- 
Tour. 

Moft men in years, as they are generally dif- 
couragers of youth, are like o!d trees, which, being 
pait bearing themfelves, will futter no young plants 
ro flourish beneath them. Pose. 

DISCOURAGEMENT. 2. f. [from di/cou- 
rage. | 

1. The a&t of deterring, or deprefiing hope. 

z. Determent; that which deters from 
any thing: with from. 

Amongit other impediments of any inventions, 
it is none of the meaneft difrouragenents, that they 
are 10 generally derided by comnion opinion. 

Wilkins. 
The books-read at {chools and colleges are full 
of incitements to virtue, and diccuragements from 
. vice. Swift. 
3. The caufe of depreffion, or fear: with 
to, lefs properly. 

‘Jo things we would have them learn, the great 
and only difcowragement is, that they are called to 
them. Lacke. 


DISCOU'RSE: ». f. [difcours, French ; 
difeurfus, Latin. ] 
1. The act of the underftanding, by which 


it palles from premifes to confequences. 

By reafon of that original weaknefs in the in- 
ftruments, without which the underftanding part 
is not able in this world by difcour/e to work, the 
very conceit of painfulnefs is a bridle to ftay us. 

‘sucker. 

Sure he that made us with fuch large di/cour/e, 
Looking before and atter, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reafon 
To ruft in us unus’d. Shake/peare. 

The a&t of the mind which connects propofi- 
tions, and deduccth conclufions from them, the 
fchools call difcewrfe ; and we fhall not mifcall it, 
if we name it.reafon. Glanville. 

2. Converfation; mutual intercourfe of 
language ; talk. 

He waxcth wifer than himfelf, more by an hour's 
dijccurfe, than by a day's meditation. Bacon. 

In thy difeour fe, if thou defire to pleafe, 

All fuch is courteous, ufeful, new, or witty ; 

Ufefulnefs comes by labour, wit by eale, 
Courtefy grows in court, news in the city. Herbert. 

The vanquifh'd party with the victors join’d,, 
Nor wanted fweet difcourfe, the banquet of the 

mind. Dryden. 
3. Effufion of language ; {peech. 

Topical and fuperficial arguments, of which 
there is itore to be found on both fides, fuling the 
head with variety of thoughts, and the mouth with 
copious dijceurfe, ferve only to amule the under- 
standing and entertain company. Locke. 

4. A treatife ; a diflertation either written 


or uttered. 
The difccurfe here is about ideas, which, he fays, 
are real things, and feen in God. Locke. 
Plutarch, in his difcousfe upon. garrulity, com- 
mends the fidelity of the companions of Ulyfics. 
Pope's Odyfky. 
To Discourse. v. n. [from the hot} 
3. Toconverfe; to talk; to relate. 
How wert thou handled, being prifoner ? 
Dijur je, I pr’ychee, on this turrets top... Shake. 


DIS 


Of various things difcourfirg as he pafs‘d, 
Anchifes hither pad fex f Dryden, 
2. To treat upon in a folemn or fet manner. 
The general maxims we'are difcourfing of are not 
known to children, ideots, and a great part of 
mankind. „Locke. 
3. To reafon; to pafs from premifes to 
confeyuences. 
And yet the pow’rs of her difcourfirg thoughts, 
From the colleétion is a diverfe thing. Davies 
Brutes do want that quick difcourfirg power. 
Davies. 
To Discou’rse. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
To treat of; to talk over; to difcufs. 
Go with uginto the abbey here, 
And let us there at large di/courfe-our fortunes. 


Sbakefpcare. 
Discou’rser. 2. f. [from difcourfe. 
1. A fpeaker ; an haranguer. 
The tract of every thing 
Would by a good difcourfer lofe fome life, 
Which actions felf was tongue to. Sthake/peare. 
2. A writet on any fubjeft ; a diflertator. 
Philologers and critical difcourfers, who look.be- 
yond the obvious exteriors of things, will not be 
angry at our narrower explorations. ' Brown. 
But it feems to me, that fuch difcourfers do rea- 
fon upon fhort views, and a very moderate compafs 
of thought. Swifts 
Discou’rsive. aaj. [from difcour/e. | 
I. Paffing by intermediate fteps from pre- 


mifes to confequences. 
The foul 
Reafon receives, and reafon is her beings 
Difcourfive, or intuitive; difcourfe 
Is oftef yours, the latter is mof ours. Milton. 
2. Containing dialogue ; interlocutory. 
Theepic is every where interlaced with dialogue, 
or difcourfive {cenes. Dryden on Dramatic Poefy. 
Discou RTEOUS. adj. [dis and courteous. ] 
Uncivil; uncomplaiiant; defective in 
good manners. 
He refolvedtounhorfethe firft di/courteous knight 
he fhould mect. Motteux’s Don Quixote. 
Discovrtesy. n.f. [dis and courte/y.] 
Incivility ; rudenefs; act of difrefpedt. 
As if chearfulnefs had been tedioufnefs, and 
good entertainment had been turned to difcourte/y, 
he would ever get himfelf alone. Sidney. 
Be calm in arguing ; for ftercenefs makes 
Error a fault, and truth di/courte/y. Herbert. 
He made me vifits, maundering as if I had done 
him a difcourtefy. W ifeman. 


Discov rtTeousty. adv. [from difcour-. 


teous.} Uncivilly ; rudely. 

Di’scous. adj. [from difeus, Lat.] Broad; 
flat; wide. Ufed by botaniits to denote 
the middle, plain, and flat part of fome 
flowers, fuch as the flos folis, Fe. 

Quincy. 

DISCREDIT, 2. /. [décrediter, French. ] 
Ignominy ; reproach; lower degree ot 
infamy ; difgrace ; imputation of a fault. 

Had 1 been the findcr-outof this fecret, it would 
not have relifhed among my other difcredstss- Shak. 
Idlers will ever live like rogues, and not fall to 
work, but be lazy, and then certify over their 
country to the diferedit of a plantation. Basen. 
That they may quit thcir morais without any 
difcredit to their intelleCtuals, they fly to feveral 
ftalc, trite, pitiful objeftions and cavils.  Scure. 
"Tis the duty of every chriftian to be concerned 
for the reputation or difcredit his life may bring. on 
his profeflion. Rogers. 

Alas, the {mall difcredit of a bribe 

Scarce hurts the lawyer, but undoes the fcribe. 
Pope. 

To Disere’pit. v. a. [décrediter, Fr. j 

1. To deprive of credibility ; to make not 
trufted. 


DIS 


He had framed to himfelf many deceiving proe 
mifes of life, which] have difcreaited to him, and 
now is he refolved to die. Shake/peare. 

. To difgrace ; to bring reproach upon ; 
to. fhame ; to make Jefs reputable or ho- 


nourable. 

You had left unfeen a wonderful piece of work, 
which not to have been blet withal, would have 
difcredited you. Stakefpeare. 

He is commended that makes a faving voyages 
a d leatt diferedits his travels, who returns the fame 
man he went. Wotton. 

He, like a privileg’d fpy, whom nothing can 
Ditercdi*, libels now ‘gaint each great man. Denne. 

Reflect how glorious it would be to appear in 
countenance of diferedited duty, and by example of 
piety revive the declining fpirit of religion, Regers. 

Without care our beft a€tions will lofe much of 
their influence, and our virtues will be often difere- 
dited with the appearance of evil. Rogerse 

3. To diftruit; not to credit ; not to hold 
certain. 

DISCRE‘ET. adj. [diferet, French.] 

I. Prudent ; circumipect ; cautions; fo- 
ber; not’ rafh; not precipitant ; not 
carelefs ; not hardily adventurous. 

Honeft, difcrect, quict, and godly learned men, 
will not be withdrawn by you. Whi:gifte. 

Lefs fearful than difcreet, 
You love the fundamental past of ftate, 
More than you doubt the charge of °t. 

To elder years to be diferces and grave, 
Then to.old age maturity the gave. Denbarie: 

fe is the difcreer man, not the witty, cor che 
learned, nor the brave, who guides the converfation, 
and gives meafures to fociety. Addifon's Speet. 

2. Modeft; not. forward. Not well au- 


thorifed. 

Dear youth, by fortune favour'd, but by love, 
Alas! not favour'd lefs, be ftill as now 
Difcrect. Themfin. 

DiscreeTi~%. adv. [from aifcreet.| Pru- 
dently ; cautioufly ; circumfpeétly. 

Poets lofe half the praife they thould have got, 
Could it be known what they di/crect/y blot. Waller. 

The labour of obedience, loyalty, and fubje€tion, 
is no more but for a man honeftly and difcrectly to 
fit fill. South. 

Profit fprings from hutks difcreet‘yus'd. Philipse 

The dulleft brain, if gently ftirr'd, 
Perhaps may waken to a humming bird ; 
The moft reclufe, difcreetly open'd, find 
Congenial object in the cockle kind. Popes Dun. 

DiscreeTness. 2. fa [trom difcreet.} 
The quality of being diicreet; difcre< 
tion. 

DI’SCREPANCE. n. f. [diferepartia, La- 
tin.) Difference ; contrariety ; dif- 
agreement. 

Diverlity of education, and di/erepancy of thofe 
principles wherewith men are at firft imbued, and 
wherein all ous after reafonings are founded. 

Lord Digby to K. Digby 

Di'screpant. adj. [difcrepans, Latin.) 
Different ; difagreeing ; contrary. 

To Discre re. w. a. [difcretus, Latin. } 
To feparate ; to difcontiuue. 

As for its diaphancity, it enjoyeth that moft 
emingntly j asshaving its carthly and falinous parts 
fo exactly refolved, that its body is left imporous, 
and not difereted by atomical terminations. Brown. 

Discrete. adj. [difcretus, Larins] 

1. Difting& ; disjoined ; not continuous. 

Diferete quantity, or different individuals, are 
mcafured by number; without any breaking conti- 
Nuity 5 that is, in things that have continuity, as 
continued quantity and motion. 


Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

2. Disjundive ; as, J refign my life, but 
not my bonour; is a difere propolition. 

3. Difcrete 


i] 


S bake/pe 


DIS 
g: Difcrete Proportion is when the ratio be- 
tween ‘two pairs of numbers or quanti- 
ties is the fame; but there is not the 
fame proportion between all the four : 
thus, 6:8 :: 3 2m Harris. 
Discre’rion. #. f. [from diferetio, Lat. ] 
1. Prudence ; knowledge to govern or di- 
ret one’s felf; kill; wife management. 
Nothing then was further thought upon for the 
manner of governing; but all permitted unto their 
wifdom and difcretion which were to rule. Hooker. 
A knite may be taken away from a child, with- 
out depriving them of the benefits thereof which 
have years and difcretion to ufe it. Hooker. 
It is not good that children fhould know any 
wickednefs: old folks have difcretion, and know 
the world. Shake/peare. 
All this was order'd by the good difsreticn 
Of the right reverend cardinal of York. 
Shakefpeare’s Herry VIII. 
The pleafure of commanding our paffions is to 
be preferred before any fenfual pleafure ; becaufe it 
is the pleafure of wifdom and difcretion, Tillotfcn. 
But care in poetry muft Rill be had, 
It atks difcretion ev`n in running mad. Pope. 
There is no talent fo ufeful towards rifing in the 
world, or which puts men more out of the reach of 
fortune, than difcretion, a {pecies of lower pru- 
dence. Swift. 
2. Liberty of acting at pleafure ; uncon- 
trolled and unconditional power: as, 
he furrenders at difcretion ; that is, wìth- 
out ftipulation. 


DISCRETIONARY. adj. [from difcretion. } 

Left at large ; unlimited ; unreftrained. 

A deacon may have a difpenfation for entering 

into orders before he is twenty-three years of age ; 

and it is.¢ifcretionary in the bifhop to admit him to 

that order at what time he thinks fit. 

Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

The major being a perfon of confummate expe- 
rience, was invetted with a difcretionary power. 

Tathr. 

Discre tive. adj. [diferetus, Latin. ] 

3. [In logick.) Di/exetive propofitions are 
fuch wherein various, and feemingly op- 
pofite, judgments are made, whofe va- 
riety or diftinction is noted by the par- 
ticles but, though, yer, &c. as, travellers 
may change their climate, but not their 
temper ; Job was patient, though bis grief 
was great. Watts. 

2. [In grammar.] © Difcrerive diftin&ions 
are fuch as imply oppofition; as, not a 
man, but a beaft. 

DiscriMInaBhe. adj. [from difcrimi- 
nate.| Diftinguifhable by outward marks 
or tokens. Di&. 

Ço DISCRIMINATE. v. a. [difcrimino, 
Eatin.] 

1. To mark with notes of ‘difference ; to 
diftinguith by certain tokens from an- 
other. 

Oy fters, and cockles, ard mufcles, which move 


not, have no difcriminare fcx. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 
There are three forts of it differing in finenefs 


from each other, and difcriminated by the natives |. 


by three peculiar names. Boyle. 
The right hand is difcriminated from the left by 

a natural, neceffary, and ‘never to be confounded 
diftin@ion, Scuth. 
Although the features of his countenance be no 
reafon of obedience, yet they may ferve to diferi- 
mirate him from any other perfon, whom fhe is not 
to cbey. Stilling flect. 
There may be ways of difcriminating the voice ; 
as by acutenefs and gravity, the feveral cegrees of 
xjGng and falling from onc tone or note to another. 
Hilder. 


DIS 


2. To fele& or feparate from others. 

You owe little lefs tor what you are not, than 
for what you are, to that difcriminating mercy, to 
which alone you owe your exemption trom mife- 
rics. Boyle. 

DiscrrmMinaTeness. 7. /. [from di/cri- 
minate.) Diftinétnefs; marked differ- 
ence. Di&. 

DISCRIMINATION., 2. f. [from difri- 
minatio, Latin. 

1. The ftate of being diftinguifhed from 
other perfons or things. 

There is a reverence to be fhewed them on the 
account of their d:/criminarion from other places, 
and feparation for facred Ufes. Stivling flect. 

2. The act of diftinguifhing one from an- 
other ; diftinétion ; difference put. 

A fatire fhould expofe nothing but whac is cor- 
rigible ; and make a due difcrimination betwcen 
thofe that are, and thofe who are not, the proper 
objeéts of it. Addifen'’s Spettator. 

By that prudent difcrimination made between the 
offenders of different degrees, he obliges thofe 
whom he has diftinguithed as objeéts of mercy. 

Addifon’s Freebolder. 

3- The marks of diftinétion. 

Take heed of abetting any fa€tions, or applying 
any publick difcriminations in matters of religion. 

King Charles. 

Letters arife from the firt original difcrimina- 
tions of voice, by way of articulation, whereby the 
ear is able to judge and obferve the differences of 
vocal founds. Holder. 

DISCRIMINATIVE. ad. [from difcrimt- 
nate. ] 

1. That which makes the mark of diftinc- 
tion; characteriftical. 

The only ftanding teft, and difcriminative cha- 
racteriftick of any metal or mineral, muĝ be 
fought for in the conftituent matter of it. Woodw. 

2. That which obferves diftin&tion. 

Dijcriminative Providence knew before the na- 
ture and courfe of all things. 

More's Antidote againf? Atkeifm. 

Discri’mMinous. adj. [from difcrimen, 
Latin.], Dangerous ; hazardous. Not 
ufual. 

Any kind of {pitting of blood imports a very 
difcriminous Rate, unlefs it happens upon the gap- 
ing of a vein opened by a plethory. 

Harvey on Confumptions. 

Discu’sitory. adj. [difeubitorius, Lat.) 
Fitted to the pofture of leaning. 

After-bathing they retired to bed, and refrefhed 
thenrfelves with a repaft ; and fo that cuftom, by 
degrees, changed their cubiculary beds into difcw- 
bitory. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Discu’mBency. n. f. [difeumbens, Lat.] 
The act of leaning at meat, after the 
ancient manner. 

The Greeks and Romans ufed the cuftom of 
diftumbency at meals, which was upon their lett 
fide ; for fo their right hand was free and ready for 
all Service. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To Discu MBER. V.a. [dis and cumber.] 
To difengage from any troublefome 
weight ; to difengage from impediment. 

His limbs difcumber'd of the clinging veft, 

He binds the facred cinéture round his breaft. 
Pope's Ody/Tey- 

To Discu’re. v.a. [decouvrir, French. ] 
To difcover.; to reveal. A word per- 
haps peculiar to Spen/er. 

I will, if pleafe you it difcure, affay 
To eafe you of thar ill. Fairy Queer. 

DISCU’RSIVE. adj. [difeurfif, Fiench, 
from difcurrc, Latin. ] 

1. Moving here and there; roving ; de- 
fulcory. 


DIS- 


Some noifes help fleep; as the blowing of the 
wind, and the trickling of water: they move a 
gentle attention ; and whatfoever moveth attention, 
without too much labour, ftillech the natural and 
difcurfive motion of the fpirits. _ Baun 

2. Proceeding by regular gradation from 
premifes to confequences ; argumenta- 
tive. This is fometimes, perhaps not 
improperly, written di/courfrve.* 

There is a fanétity of foul and body, of more 
efficacy for the receiving of divine truths, than the 
greateit pretences to difcurfive demonftration. 

More’s Divine Dialogues. 

There hath been much difpute touching the 
knowledge of brutes, whether they have a kiad of 
difcurfive faculty, which fome call reafon. 

Hules Origin of Mankind. 

Discu’rsiveLy. adv. [from difcurfive.} 
By due gradation of argument. 

We have a principle within, whereby we think, 
and we know we think; whereby we do difcur- 
Jively, and by way of ratiocination, deduce one 
thing from another. Hale. 

Discu’rsory. adj. [d:fcurfor, Latin.]} 
Argumental ; rational. s 

DISCUS. n. f- [Latin.] A quoit; a 
heavy piece of iron thrown in the an- 
cient f{ports. 

From Elatreus’ trong arm the diftus flies, 
And fings with unmatch'd force along the fxies. 


Pepe's Ody ffey- 
To DISCUSS. v. a. [difeutio, di/cuffjum, 
Latin. | 
1. Toexamine ; to-ventilate’; to clear by 
difquifition. 


We are to difcufs only thofe general exceptions 
which have heen taken. Hooker») 
His ufage was to commit the difen/ing of caufes 
privately to certain perfons Icarned in the laws. 
Ayhffe’s Parcrgone 
This knotty point fhould you and 1 difcu/s, 
Or tell a tale? Pope. 
2. To difperfe: commonly applied to™a. 
humour or fwelling. 
Many arts were ufed to difcufs the beginnings of 
new affection. Woiton. 
3. To break to pieces.. 
Confider the threefold effe& of Jupiter's trifulky- 
to burn, difcufs, and terebrate. Brotons Vulg. Err. 
Discu’sser. n. f. (from difcu/s.] He that: 
difcuffes; an examiner.. 
Discu’ssion. 2. fe [from difu/s.] 
1. Difquifition ; examination’;. ventila- 
tion of a queftion. 
Truth cannot he found without fome labour and : 
intention of the mind, and the thoughts dweiling 
a confiderable time upon the furvey and difcuffion of) 
each particular, South. - 
Various difcuffons tear our heated brain : 
Opinions often turn ; fill doubts. remain ; 
And who indulges thought, increafes pain. Prise 
2. [In furgery.] Du/euffon or refolution is: 
nothing elfe but breathing out the hu- 
mours by infenfible tranfpiration. K'ifem.. 
Discu‘ssive. adj. [from difcu/s.] Having: 
the power to difcufs* or difperfe - awy 
noxious: matter. 
Discu’rient.. ni f. [difcutiens, Latin]! 
A medicine that has power to repel or 
drive back the matter of tumours in the: 


blood:. It fometimes means the fame as: 
carminative. Quincy. 


The fwellings arifing from thefe require to be 
treated, in their beginning, with moderate repel- 
lents and di/eutients. Wijeman. 


To DISDA'IN. v. a. (dédaigner, French.) 
To fcorn; to confider as. unworthy of 


one’s character. 
Sacre 


DIS 


There is nothing fo great, which I will-fear to 
do for you; nor nothing fo Small, which FE will 
difdain to do for you. Sidrsy. 

They do difdain us much beyond our thoughts, 
Which makes me fweat with wrath. Séatefprars. 

What fafe and nicely I might well delay 
By rule of knighthood, I di/daim and (purn, Shak. 

Tell him, Cato 

Difdains a life which he has power to offer. Addi/. 

Dispa in. nf. [/degno, Ital.] Contempt ; 

{corn ; contemptuous anger; indigua- 
tion. 

Children being haughty, through ci/dain and 
want of nurture, do {tain the nobility of their kin- 
dred. Ecelus. 

But againft you, ye Greeks, ye coward train, 
Gods! how my foul is mov'd with juft difdain ! 

Pope's Odyf[ey. 

Dispa‘inrur, adj. [difdain and full.] 

Contemptuous ; haughtily fcornful ; 1n- 
dignant. r 

‘There will come a time when three words, ut- 
stered with charity and'meecknefs, tha]! receive a far 
more bleficd reward, than three thoufand volumes, 
written with difdainful tharpnefs of wite Hæker. 

The queen is-obitinate, 
Stubborn to juftice, aptit accufe ity 
Difdainful to be tried by `t. 
Seek through this grove 5 
__ A feet Athenian Jady is in love 
With a dydainful youth: anoint his eyes ; 
But do it when the next thing he.efpies 
Shall be the Jady- Shakefpeare. 

But thofe I can accufe, I can forgive: 

»By my difdainfal filence ket them lives © « Dryden. 

The difdainful foul came rufhing through the 

wound. Dryden. 
Dispa‘inruuvy. adv. [from difdainful.] 
Contemptuoufly ; -with haughty {corn ; 
with indignation. l 
Either greet him not, 
Or elfe difdaiafully, which fhall fake him more. 
, _ \ Shakefpeare. 

Tt is not to infult and domineer, to look difdain- 

fully, and revile imperioufly, that procures efteem 

` from anyone. South. 

Dispa‘inruLness. 2. / [from difdain- 

ful.) Contempt; contemptuouinefs ; 
haughty fcorn. . 

Can I forget, when they in prifon placing her, 
With (welling heart, in fpite and duc difdainfulrefs, 
She lay for dead, till J help’d with ualacing her. 

Sidng. 

_ A proud difdainfulnefs of other men. _ Alcham. 

DISEASE. n. j: [dis and:ea/e.] Diftem- 

per; malady; ficknefs ; morbid ftate. 
What's the difeafe- he means ? 

—'TVis call'd the evil. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

And Ata, in the thirty and ninth year.of his 
reign, was difeafcd in his feet, and his dijeaje was 
excceding great; and in his dijeafe he fought not to 
the Lord, but to the phyficians. Chron. 

_ Irtis idle to propofe remedies before we are af- 
fured of the difeaje,.or to be in pain till we arc con- 
vinced of the danger. 

Swift's Proeét fer the Advancement of Religion. 
Intemperance 
In meats.and drinks, which in the earth fhall bring 


Difcafes dire. Milton. 
Then wafteful forth 
Walks the dire:pow'r of peftilent difafe. 


‘Tbomfon’s Summer. 
‘To. Disea’se. v. a. [from the.noun. } 
1- To afi& with difeale.; to torment with 
pain or ficknefs; to make morbid; to 
infect. 


Shakefpearc. 


We are all difcufed, 
And with our furfeiting and wanton hours 
Have brought ourfelves into a burning fever. Sbak. 
Flatt’rers yet wear filk, drink wine, lie foft, 
Hog their difeas'd’ perfumes, and have forgot 
Tait ever Timon was. Shake/peare. 


DIS 


Let her alone, lady : as fhe is now, fhe will but 
difease our better mirth. Sbhake\peare. 
He was dij?afed. in his feet. f Kingt 

A lazar -houte it feem'd, wherein were laid 

Numbers of all difeas‘d, all maladies 

Of ghattty, {patm, or racking tortures - Milton. 
2.. To put to pain ; to pain; toimake un- 

eafy. 

Though geeat light be infufferable to our eyes, 

yet the highef degree of darknefs does not at all 
difeafe them. Locke. 

Dissa‘senness. n. f. [from diycafed. | 
Sickne(s ; morbidnefs; the tate of being 
difeafed. 

This is a reftoration ta fome former ftate 5 not 

that ftate of indigency and ‘difeascdnefs. 
; 119 Burnets Theory. 
Diss’pcep. adj. (dis and edge.] Blunted; 
obtunded ; dulled. 
I grieve myfelf 
To think, when thou fhalt be difedg’d-by her 
Whom now thou tir’ft on, how thy memory 
Will then be pang’d by me. ` Shake/p. Cymbeline. 
To DisemBa RK. V. g. [dis and embark.) 
To, carry to land. 

I muft unto the road, to/dj/ambard , 
| Some.neccflasiess Sbakefp. Teo Gent. of Verona. 
o DISEMBARK. v. 2 To land; to go 

on land. = 

There difembarking on the green f:a-fide, 
We land our cattle, and the fpoil divide. Pope's Od. 
To DiseMBI'TTER. V. a. [dis and embit- 
ter.] ‘To {weeten ; to free from. bitter- 
nefs; to clear from acrimony: an un- 
ufual word. 

Encourage’ fuch innocent amofements as may” 
difembitter the mindsof men, and-make them mu- 


tually rejoice in the fame agrecable fatista@ions. 
l Aildifon’s l'reebolder. 


| Disemso’prep. adj. [dis and embodied.) 


Divetted of the body. 
ToDisempo'cue. wv. a. (difemboucher, old 


; Rivers i 
In ample oceans difen:bogu'd, or loft. Dryd. Ovid. 
Rolling down, the ftecp Timavus'raves, 
And througit nine channels difembogues his waves. 
Addifon. 
To DisEMBO'GUE.¥v. 2. Togain a vent; 
to flow. 
By eminences placed.up and down the globe, the 
rivers make innumerable turnings and windings, 
and at Jatt’ difembogue in feveral mouths into the 
fea. Cheyne. 
DIsEMBO'WELLED. participial adj. (dis 
and embowel.} Taken from out the bow- 
els. 
So her difemborell'd web | 
Arachne in a hall or kitchen fpreads, 
Obvious to vagrant flies. Pbiligs. 


To DisemBro iL. V., a. [debouiller, Fr.] 


ity ; to reduce from-confufion. 
‘Then earth from air, and feas from earth were 
driv’n, 
And groffer air funk from ctherial heav’n 5 
Thus difembroil’d, they take their praper place. 
Dryden. 


matters that are woven into this motley piece. 
Aiklifon’s Whig Examiner. 
To Disena Bue. v: a. [dis and enable] 
To deprive of power ; to difable; to 
fink into weaknefs ;_to weaken. 
Now age has overtaken me; and want, a morc. 


infufderable evily through the change af the times; ” 


has wholly difcnadled me. » Dryden. 


French. Skinaer.] To pour out at the |) 
mouth of a rjver ; to vent. TE 


To difentangle ; to free from perplex- 


The fyfem of his politicks is difembreilcd, and» 
cleared of all thofe incoherences and independent” 


DIS 


To DisEN CHa NT. v.a. fdisandenchani.)' 


To free from the force ofan enchant- 
ment; to deliver from sis tan of 
charms or {pells. 

Alas! let your own braindi {enchant you. Sidang. 

» Mute, Roop thy -dijemcbuntcd wing toytruth. 

l ; : Desham 

| “Hafe to thy work ; +a noble Rroke or two 

Ends all the charms, and difmchants the grove. 

Dryden. 

Yo Disencu'mBer. v. a. [dis and en- 
camber.) 

1. To difcharge from encumbrances; to 

free from clogs and,impediments ; to 

difburthen ; to exanerate. 

It-will need the actual intention, the particular 
ftrefs and application of the whole foul, to difen- 
cumber and fet it free, co fcour off its ruft, and re- 
move thofe hindrances which would otherwife clog 
and check the freedom of its operations. Spratt. 

The difencumber'd foul 
Flew off, and left bebind the clouds.and farry pole. 
Dryden. 

Dreams’ look like the amufements of the fou, 
when the is difencumber’d of her machine ;, her 
fports and recreations, when fhe has laid her charge 
afleep. ° Spefatore 
2. To free from obftruction of any kind. 

' Dim night had difencumber'd heay'n.. . Miécn. 

The church of St Juftina, defigned by Palladio, 
is the ‘moft handfome, luminous, dijencumbered 
building in the infide, that I have ever feen. 

Addifon on Italy. 

DisgNCUMBRANCE. x. /. [from the 

| verb.] Freedom from encumbrance and 

| obftrudtion. 

There are many whomake a figure below what 
their fortune or merit entitles them to, out of 
mere choice, and an elegant defire.of eafe and dif- 
encumbrances Spefatore 

To DISENGAGE. v. a. [dis and exgage.] 

1. To feparate from any thing withwhich 
it is in union. , 

.Some others, being very light, would float up 
and down a good while, before: they could wholly 
dijengage themfelvesiand defcend. Burnet’s Theory. 

2. To difentangle ; to clear from impe- 
diments or difficulties. 

From civil broils he did us difengage ; 

Found nobler objects for our martial rage. Waller. 

In the next paragraph, 1 found my author pretty 
well difengaged from quotations. Atterbury. 

3. To withdraw, applied to the affection ; 
to wean ; ‘to abftraét the mind. 

It istrequifite that we) should acquaint ourflves 
witb God, that we fhould frequently di/esgage our 
hearts from earthly purfuits. Atterbury. 

Theconfideration that thauld difengageour fond- 
nefs from worldly things, is, that they are uncer- 
tain in thcir foundation; fading, tranfient, and 
corruptible in their nature. Rogersa 

4. To free from any powerful detention. 

_ When our-mind’s eycs are dijengag'd and free, , 

They clearer, farther, and diftin@ly fee. Denbanr 
5: To releafe from an obligation. 

To DISENGAGE. v. n. To fet one’s felf 
free from; withdraw one’s affections 
from. 

Providence gives.us notice, by fenfible decien- 
fions, that we may difengage from the world by de- 
grecs. Collier op: Though:. 

Disenca’Gen. participial adj. [from dif- 
engage. | 

1. Disjoined; difentangled. 

2. Vacant; at leifure; not fixed down to 
any particular object of attention. 

3. ‘Releafed from obligation. 

DisENGa’cepness.z. f: {froma:/engage. } 

The quality of being difengaged ; va- 

‘ culty 


— — +——— ee -— 


‘euity of attention; freedom from any | Disestima’rion, tof. [dis and eftina- | 


_ preiling bufinefs ;. disjunétion. 


DIS 


tio, Dig. 


Lat.] Difrefpect ; difefteem. 


DisenGa’GemMeEnt. n. j. [fromdifengage.] | Disra’vour. 7, S- (dis and favour.] 
1. Difcountenance ; unpropitious regard ; 


Le, Releafe from 
gation 5 A 
2. Freedom of attention ; vacancy. 
To Disenra NcLes-w a. [dis and en- 

tangle.) . : 


any engagement, or obli- 


Zag% i 
1. To unfeld or lôofe the parts of any 
‘thing interwoven with one another, 
$ ‘Though in*concretions particles fo entangle one 
another, that they cannot ‘in a fhort time clear 
themfelves,-yet they do inceflantly ttrive to. difex- 
taggle themfelves, and Bet away. i-s. Boyle. 
2a- Ño fet free-fromsimpedimentsş to'dif- 
embroil; to clear from perplexity or 
pon ip E T * yoke i 
“STjh they could find {ome expedient to explicate” 
sand difentangle themfelces cava Ain i 
Ney,made no.adyance towards fupplying their ar- 
eer èn ro ta i 
The welfare oftheir fouls requires a better judg- 
ment than their own, either to guide them in their 
duty, or to'difentargle them from a Gapian A 
outb. 


i 


3. „To difengage; to feparate. 
7 Neither can God himfelt be. otherwife -underz 
ftood by us*than as a mind free and difentangled 
trom al! corporea! mixtures. Stilling fleet. 

To DisENTE RRE. v. as [dis and enterrer, 
z French.] To unbury ;ito take out of the 
grave. , 

Though the blindnefs of fome fanaticks have 
favazed on the bodies of the dead, and have been 
fo injurious unto worms as to difenterre the bodies 
of the deceafed, yet had they therein no defign 
-upon the foul. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To DisENTHRA‘L.. a. [dis an enthral. | 
To fet free; to reftore to liberty ; to 

re{cue from flavery. 
But God my foul fhall difentbral; 

For I upon his name will call. Sandys. 

If religion were falfe, bad men would fet the 
utmoft force of their reafon on work to difcdver 
that falfity, and thereby difentbra/ them{elves. 

South, 

To DisENTHRONE. w: a. [dis and en- 

throne.| To depofe from, {fovereignty ; 
to dethrone. 

Either to difentbrone the king of heav`n 
We war, if war be beft; or to regain 
Our own right loft. Milton. 

Jo DisentRa nce. v. a. [dis and en- 
trance.) ‘Yo awaken from a trance, or 
deep fleep. 

Ralpho, by this time dilentranc'd, 

Upon his bum himfelf advanc'd. Hudibras. 

To Disespo’use. w.a. [dis and efpoufe.] 

To feparate after faith plighted. 
Such was the rage 

“Of Turnús, for Lavinia difefpous'd. Milton. 

Diseste‘em. n.f. (dis and eficem.} Slight 
regard ; a difregard more moderate than 

contempt. 

When any one, by mifcarriage, 
“eficemy he will fall under negle& and 


falls into dif- 
contempt. 
t Locke. 
To Diseste’em. w. a. [from the noun.) 
To regard flightly; to confider with a 
flight degree of contempt. 
Should Mars fee KA i 
That horrid hurrier of men, or the that betters him, 
Minerva, never fo incens'd, they could not dif- 
efem, ne Chapman. 
But if this facred gift you difefeem, 
Then cruel plagues hall fall on Priam's ftate. 
Denbam. 
J would not be thought to diffeem or diffuade 
the ftudy of nature. Locke. 
You, I. 


t 


3» Want of beauty. 
To Disfavour wa. {from the noun. ] 


DisFa’vourer. n. 


I 


unfavourable afpect 
cumftance, 


j- unfavourable cir- 


2. Aitate of-ungracioufnefs or unaccepta- 


blenefs ;\ a:itate in which one is not fa- 
voured. 

While free from facrilege, he was at peace, as it 
werey with God and man; but after his facrilege 
he was in disfavour with both. Spelmar:. 


Di. 


To difcountenance 
draw kindnefs. ` 

Might not thofe of higher rank, and nearer ac- 
cefs to her majefty, reccive her own commands, 
and be countenanced or disfavoured according as 
they.obey ? Swift. 
J (from dissuvour.] 
Difcountenancer ; not a favourer, 

It was verily thought, that had it not been for 
four great disfavourers.of that voyage, the enter- 
prize had fucceeded. Ba 


3 to withhold or with- 


CON. 
DiIsSFIGURA TION. 2. f. [from disfigure.] 
- The act of disfiguring, 


2.. The ftate of being disfigured. 
3. Deformity. 


To DisFr’cure. v. 


Disri’GuREMENT. 


To Disro’rest: ~œ. 


To DiskRa‘NCHISE. v.a. 


DiskRa NCHISEMENT. 


VoDrsru’RNisH. v. 


‘as be was, 


a. {dis and figure.) 

To change any thing to a worfe form A 

to deform; to mangle. 

You are but as a form in wax 

By him imprinted, and within his power 

To leave the figure, or disfigure it.  Sbhakefpeare. 
In this the antique and well-noted face 

Of plain old form is much disfigured. Shakefp. 

Abject is their punithmenr, 
Disficuring not God's likenefs, but their own, 


Or, if his likenefs, by themfelvesdefac'd. Ailton. 


Uriel, on the Affyrian mount, 
Saw him disfgur'd, more than could befal 


Spirit of happy fort. Milton. 


A ‘nole flatter, or a mouth'wider, could have 


confifted, as well as the reft of -his figure, with 
fuch a foul and fuch parts.as made him, 
capable to be a dignitary in the-church. 


Locke. 


Nor would his flaughter’d army now have lain 
On Africk’s fands, disfigur'd with their wounds, 
To gorge the wolves and vultures of. Numidia. 

Addifin's Cato. 
His long abfence, and travels which had disf- 
gured him, made him altogether unknown. 

Broome on Epic Poetry. 
n. J. [from disfigure.] 
Defacement of beauty ; change of a 
better form to a worfe. 

The disfigurement that travel or ficknefs has be- 
ftowed upon him, is not thought great by the lady 
of the ifle. Suckling. 

And they, fo perfect is their mifery, 

Not once perceive thcir foul disfigurement. 
Milton's Comus. 
a. [disand fore?.] To 
reduce land from the privileges of a fo- 
reft to the ftate of common land; 
[dis and fran- 
chife.| To deprive of priviléges or im- 
munities. 
nf. [from dij- 
Sranchife.| The a& of depriving of pri- 
vileges. . Dig, 
a [disand furnijb,] 
To deprive ; to unfurnifh ; to trip, 

My riches are thefe poor habilintents, 

Ofwhich, if you fhould here ditfurnifh me, 


, You take the fum agd (ubRance that I havc, Shak. 


To Disca’rnisuy.y, 


disfigured 


DIS 


He Curtt notidisfurnih that country either of fø 
great a commander, ox of the wonted garrifonss 

Knolles’= Hiftory. 

a. [dis and Larnifo.} 

1. To ftrip of ornaments. Dia. 


2. To take guns from a fortrefs. \ 
To Discro’rtiry. V, 


a. [disand ghrify.] 
To deprive of glory ; to treat with in- 
dignity. 
So Dagon fhall be magnified, and God, 
Befides whom is`no god, compar’d with idols, 
Difglorified, blafphem’d, and had in fcorn. Milton,” 
To Disco’rce. v. a. [degorger, Fr. from 
Zorge, the throat. ] 
1. To difcharge by the mouth; to 
Out ;. to vomit. 
= So, fo, thou common dog, didit thou difzorge 
Thy glutton bofom of the royal Richard ?. ° 
And now thou wouldft eat thy dead vomit up. 
Shakefpeare. 
From the diftant thore they loudly laught, 
To fee his heaving breaft difgorge the briny draught, 
Dryden. 


fpew ` 


2. To pour out with violence. 
All th’ emboffed fores and headed evils, 
That thou with licence of free foot haft caught, 
Would thow di/gorge into the general world ? 
Shakejpeare. 
The deep drawing barks do there dilgorge 
Their warlike fraughtage. bakelpearee 
They move along the banks 
OF four infernal rivers, that difgorge 
Into the burning lake theìr baleful ftreams. Milton. 
Countries much annoyed with earthquakes, have 
volcanoes ; and thefe are conftantly all in flames, 
whenever any earthquake happens; they Gifgorging 
that fire which was the caufe of the difafter. ' 
Derbam. 
Discra’ce. 2. f. [difgrace, Pr: } 
I. State of being out of favour. 
2. State of ignominy ; difhonour; ftate of 
fhame. 
Like a dull a@or, now 
I have forgot my part, and I am out 
Even to a full di/grace. Shake/peare. 
Poetry, however cenfured, is not fallen from 
the higheft ftage of honour to the loweft {tair of 
difgrace. Pcachame 
3. Act of unkindnefs. Obfolete. 
To fuch bondage he was for fo many courfes tied 
by her, whole di/graces to him were graced by her 


' excellence. Sidney. 
4. Caufe of fhame. 

And is it not a foul difgrace, t 

To lofe the boltfprit of thy face ? Baynard. 


And he whofe affluence difdain’d a place, 
Brib’d by a title, makes it a difgrace. Broww. 
Yo Discra‘ce. v. a. [from the noun: ] 
1. To bring a reproach upon; to difho- 
nour, as an agent. 


* _ We may not fo.in anyone fpecial kind admire 


her, that we difgrace her in any other; but let all 
her ways be according unto their place and degree 
adored. Hooker. 

Men's paffions will carry them far in mifrepre- 
fenting an opinion which they have a mind to dif- 
grace. Burnet. 


2. To bring to fhame, as a caule: as, Ais. 
ignorance difgraced hin. 

3- To put out of favour: as, 
«vas difgraced. 

DISGRACEFUL, adj. [difgrace and full.J 
Shameful ; ignominious ; reproachfual ; 
procurnng fhame. 

Mafters muft correét their fervants with gentle 
nefs, prudence, and: mercy} not with upbraiding 
and. difgraceful language, but with fuch only, as 
may expre{s and reprove the fault, and amend the 
perlon. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 


3 Z Te 


the miniffer 


DIS 


To retire bchind their chariots, was as little dif- 

raceful then, as it is now tw alight from one’s horie 

in a battle. Pope. 

Discra’ceFuLLy. adv. [from difgrace- 

fel.) In difgrace ; with indignity ; ig- 

nominioufly. 
The fenate have caft you forth 

Difgracefuly, to be the common tale 

Of the whole city. Ben fonfon's Cataline. 

DisGRa CEFULNESS. 7. /. [from di/grace- 
ful.) Ignominy. 

Discracer. n. f, [from difgrace.] One 
that expofes to hame; one that caufes 
ignominy. 

I bave given good advice to thofe infamous dif- 
gracers of the fex and calling. Swift. 

Discra‘ctous. adj. [dis and gracious. | 
Unpleafing. 

I do fufpcét I have done fome offence, 
That feems difgracicus in the city’s eye. Skuhefp. 

To Discui‘skE. v. a. [deguifer, Fr. dis'and 
guile) 

te Toconceal by an unufual drefs. 

How might we dijguife him ? 
——Alas! I know not: there is no woman's 
gown big enough for him. 
Sbake/peards Merry Wives of Wirdfer. 
Difgzis'd he came ; but thole his children dear 
Their parent foon diicern'd through his difguife. 
Milton. 

2. To hide by a counterfeit appearance ; 
to cloak by a falie thew: as, he di/guifed 
his anger. 


3. To disfigure ; to change the form. 
They faw the faces, which too well they knew, 
Though then di/guis'd in death, and. fmear'd all 
o'er 


rith filth obfcene, and dropping putrid gore. 
Dryden's /Eneid. 
More duteous at her call, 
Than at Circean call the berd di/guis'd.. Milton. 

Ulyffes wakes, not knowing the place where he 
was ; becaufe Minerva made allithings appear in a 
difguised view. Pope. 

4. To deform by liquor: alow term. 

I have juft left the right worfhipful, and his 
myrmidons, about a fneaker of five gallons : the 
whole magiftracy was pretty well difguifed before I 
gave them the fiip. Spelfatcrs 

Discut’se..#. f. [from the verb.] 
1. A drefs contrived to conceal the perfon 
that wears it. 

They generally a&.in a di/guife themfelves, and 
therctore miftake all outward fhow and appearances 
for hypocrify in others. Addifon. 

Since I in Arcite cannot Arcite find, 

The world may fearch in vain with all their eyes, 
But never penetrate through this difgwife. 
Dryden's Fables. 
2. A falfe appearance ; counterfeit thow. 
Hence guilty joys, diftattes, furmifes, 
Falfe oaths, falfe tears, deceits, difeuifes. 
3. Diforder by drink. 
You fee we've burnt ous cheeks; and minc own 
tongue 
Splits what ig fpeaks: the wild di/guife hath almoft 
Antickt us. Shakefp. Aritony and Clepatra. 
DisouisemMent. n. / [ from diguife. } 
Drefs of concealment. 
Under that difguifement 1 thould find opportunity 
w reveal myiclf to the owner of my heart. Sidney. 
The marquis thought bef to difmafk his beard, 
and told him, that he was going covertly to take 
a fecret view of the forwardnefs of his majeity's 
fleet: this did fomewhat handfomely heal the di/- 
gvifemcnt. Wotton. 
Discur’ser, n. f. [from difeuife.] 
1. One that puts on a difguiye. 
1 hope he is grown more difengaged from his in- 
tentnefs on his own affairs, which is quite the re- 


Pope. 


DIS 


verfe to you, unlefs you are avery dextero us di/- 
guijer 4 Swi fl. 

2. One that conceals another by a difguife ; 
one that disfigures. 

Death's a great di/guifer. | Shake/peare. 

DISGU’ST. n». f. [degout, French.) 

1. Averfion of the palate from any thing. 

2. Il] humour ; malevolence ; offence con- 
ceived, 

The manner of doing is of more confequence 
than the thing done, and upon that depends the 
fatistaction or difgu/t wherewith it is received. 

Locke. 

Thence dark difgu/? and hatred, winding wiles, 

Coward deceit, and ruffian viglence. Tbomfon. 

ToDiscu’st. v. a. [degouter, Fr. degufo, 
Latin.] 

1. To raife averfion in the ftomach ; to 
diftafte. 

2. To trike with diflike ; to offend. It is 
varioufly conftructed with at or with, 

If a man were difgufled at marriage, he would 
never recommend it to his fricnd. ade 

Thofe unenlarged fouls are difgufed evith the 
wonders which the microfcope has difcovered. 

Watts. 
3. To produce averfion : with from. 

What difgufs me from having to do with anfwer- 

jobbers, is, that they have no confcience. Swift. 
Discu’stFuL. adj. [ digul and full. J 
Naufeous ; that which cautes averfion. 

I have finished the moft difguffful tafk that ever 

I undertook. wift, 

DISH. 2#./. Loire, Sax. dye, Erle; diftus, 
Latin. ] `~ 

1. A broad wide veffel, in which food is 
ferved up at the table. 

Of thefe he murders one ; he boils the fich, 
And lays the mangled morfels in a difbe Dryden. 

I faw among the ruins an old heathen altar, 
with this particularity in it, that it is hollowed 
lixe a difh at one end; but it was not this end, on 
which the facrifice-was-Jaid. | | Aildifon 

2. A deep hollow.veffel for liquid food. 

Who would rob:a hermit of his weeds, 

His few books, or his beads, or maple-di/b ; 


Or do his grey hairs any violence ? Milton. 
A ladle for our filver di 
Js.what I want, is what } with. Prior. 


3. The meat ferved ‘in a difh; any parti- 


cular kind of food. 
I have-here a di/b of doves, that I would beftow 
upon your worfhip. Shakelp. Merch. of Venice. 
Let ‘s kill him boldly, but not wrathéully5 
Let's carve him as a ci/b fit for the gods, 
Not hew him as a carcafs fit for hounds. 
Shakefpeare’s Tulius Cafar. 
The contra& you pretend with that bafe wretch, 
One bred of alms and fofter’d with cold di/bes, 
With {craps o° th’ court; it is no contraét, none. 
Shakefpeare. 
_ ‘Tis not the meat, but *tis-the appetite, 
Makes eating a delight ; 
And if I like one dio 
More than another, that.a pheafant is. Suckling. 
The earth would have been deprived of a mot 
excellent and wholefome fare, and very many de- 
licious difbes that we have the ufe and benefit of. 
Woodward. 
Many people would, with rcafon, prefer the 
griping of an hungry belly, to thofe dijacs which 
are a feaft to others. Locke. 
4. A kind of meafure among the tinners. 
They meafure block-tin by the dib, which con- 
taineth,a gallon, Carew. 
Yo Disu. v. a. [from the noun.) To ferve 
in a difh ;»to fend up to table. 
For confpiracy, 
J know not how it taftes, though it be difh'd 
For me to try. Shakefpeare's Winter's Tales 


DIS 


Disu-crout. n. J. [dih and clout.} The 
cloth with which the maids rub their 
difhes. 

A difo-clout of Jaquenetta’s he wears next his 
heart fora favours Shake/p. Lowe's Labcur Loft. 
Send them up to. their mafters with a di/b-clout! 
pinned at their tails. Savift's Direé?ions totbe Cook.’ 

DisH-wasHer. m f. [dif and wafer, ] 
The name of a bird: mergus. . 

DISHABI’LLE. adj. [de/babillé, Fr.] Un- 
drefied ; loofely or negligently dreffed. 

Queens are not to be too negligently drefled or 
difbabille. Dryden's Dufrefncy. 

DisHasicce. 7. f Undrefs; loofe drefs. 

A woman, who would preferve a lover's refpe& 
to her perfon, will be carekal of her appearance be- 
fore him when in difbabille. Clarifa._ 

To Disna’Bit,v. a. [This word I have 
‘found only in Shakefpeare.] To throw 
out of place ; to drive from their hae 
bitation. 

But for our approach thofe fleeping ftones, 
By the compulfion of their ordinance, 
By this time from thcir fixed beds of lime 
Had been difhabited, and wide havock made. 
Sbakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Disna’rmony. n. f. (dis and harmony.} 
Contrariety to harmony. 

To DisHEa RTEN, va. [dis and hearten.] 
To difcourage ; to dejeét; to terrify z 
to deprefs. 

To difcearten with fearful fentences, as though 
falvation could hardly be hoped tor, is not fo con- 
fonant with Chriftian charity. Hocker. 

Be not difbearten'd then, nor cloud thofe looks 
That wont to be more chearful and ferene. Milton. 

Yet neither thus dibearten’d nor difmay’d, 

The time prepar’d I waited. Milton. 

It is a confideration that might di/bearten thofe 
who are engaged again{t the common adverfaries, 
that they promife:themfelves.as'much from the 
folly of enemies, as fromthe power oftheir friends. 

Stillingficete 

Men cannot fay, that the greatnefs of an evil and 
danger-is. an encouragement to men’ to run upon 
-it3 and that the greatnefs of any good and happi- 
nels ought in rcafon to difheartenmen from the 
purfuit of it. Tillotfon. 

A true chriftian fervour is more than the ailj- 
ances of our potent friends, or even the fears of our 

difbeartened enemies. : Atterbupye 

Disne’rison: n. fJ: [dis and herifon.}] The 
act of debarring from inheritance. | 

Yo DISHE rit. v. a. [dis and inherits} 
To cut off from hereditary fucceflion.; to 
debar from an inheritance. ` ' 

» He tries to reftore to their rightful heritage fuch 
good old Englith words as haveibeen long time out 
of ufe, almoft difherited. é, Spenjere 

Nor how the Dryads and the woodland train, 
Difberited, ran howling o'er the plain. Dryd. Fab. 

To Disne’ver. v. a. [decheveler, French.] 

To fpread the hair diforderly ; to throw 

the hair of a woman negligently about 

her head. It is not often ufed but in 

the palive participle. . 

A gentle Jad,, all alone 
With garments rent and hair dibewelled, 
Wringing her hands, and making piteous maane 
Spenfere 
After followed great numbers of women weep- 
ing with difbevelled hair, {cratching their faces, 
and tearing themfelvcs, after the manner of the 
countrys Knollese 
A troop of Trojags mix'd with thefe appear, 
And mourning matrons with difocvell’d hair, 
Dryden's Enid, 
The flames, involv'’d in fmoke 
Of incenfe, from the facred altar broke, 
Caught her difhevell'd hair and rich attire. 
Dryden's FEneid. 
You 


DIS 


You this morn beheld his ardent eyc8, 
Saw his arm lock'd in her difbevell'd hair. Smith. 
Dr’suinc. adj. [from dih.] Concave: a 
cant term among artificers. 

For the form of ti wheels, fome make them 
more difbing, as they call it, than others ; that is, 

_ more concave, by fctting off the fpokes and fellies 
more outwardse Mortimer. 

DIsHO'NEST. adj. [dis and bone.) 

1,. Void of probity ; void of faith ; faith- 
lefs; wicked ; fraudulent. 

‘Juitice then was neither blind to difcern, nor 
lame to execute. Jt was not fubjeé& to be im- 
poled upon by a deluded fancy, nor yet to be bribed 
by a glozing appetite, for an utile or jucundum to 
turn the balance to a falfe or di/honcft fentence. 

- SPA South. 

He lays it down as a principle, that right and 
wrongy honet and difhorrf?, are defined only by 
Taws, and not by nature. Locke. 


2. Unchafte ; lewd. 
Ty morrow will we be married.—I do defire it 
with a'l my heart; and I hope it is no difhonfi de- 
fire, todefire to be a woman of the world. 
ar Sbake[peare's ss you like it. 

3. Difgraced ; difhonoured. 

Difhonef with lopp'd arms the youth appears, 
Spoii'd of his nofe, and thorten’d of his oars. 

4. Difgraceful; ignominious. Thefe two 
fenfes are fcarcely Englith, being bor- 
rowed from the Latin idiom. 

She faw her fons with purpie death expire,“ 
Her facred:dames involv'd in rolling fire; 
A. dreadful feries of inteftine wars, R 
Ing'orious triumphs, and difbcnef {cars. Pope. 


Disno'nesTLY. adv. [from difkonef.] 
t. Without faith ; without probity; faith- 
lefsly; wickedly. 
I prote he'had the chain of me, 
Tho’ moft difheniflly he doth deny it. Shakefpeare. 
2. Lewdly ; wantonly ; unchaftely. 
A. wife daughter fhall’bring an inheritance to 
her bufband ; but fhe that liveth difbonefily is her 
father °s heavinefs. Ece. xxii. 4. 


Disuo'nesTY. 2 /. (from difhonc/.) 
1. Want of probity; faithlefsnels ; vio- 
lation of truf. 

Their fortune depends upon their credit, and a 
ftsin of openpublic difbonıfy mult be to their dif- 
advantages y Stvift. 

2. Unchaftity; incontinence ; lewdnefs. 

Mrs. Ford, the honeft.wom:n, the modefi wife, 
the virtuous creature, that hath the jcalous fool to 
her hufband! Lfufpeé without caufe, miftrefs, do 
I ?>—Heaven be my witnefs you do, if you fufpe&t 
me in any difbonefty. Shakejpeare. 

Disno' nour. n.f: [dis and honour. } 
1. Reproach; difgrace; ignominy. 

Let not my jealouties be your di/honcurs, 

But mine own fafeties. ` Shakefpeare's Machetb. 

He was pleafed to own Lazarus even in the di/- 
boncurs of the grave, and vouchfafed him, in that 
defpicable condition, the glorious title of his friend. 

Boyle's Serapbick Lowe. 

Take-him for your hufband and your lord ; 
*Tis no difboncur to confer your grace 
On oncdefcended from aroyal race. Dryd. Fables, 

2. Reproach uttered ; cenfure; report of 
infamy. 

So good, that no tongue could ever 
Pronounce-difhonur-of her; by my life 
Shenever knew harm doing. Skake/p. Henry VIII 

Jo DisHonour. w. a: [dis and honcur.] 
t. Todifgrace ; to bring fhame upon; to 
blaft with infamy. 

It is no vicious blot, murther, or foulnefs, 

No unchatte action; or difboncar'd itep, 
That hath depsiv'd me-of your grace and favour. 
Sbake/prare. 


DIS 


This no more difhsncurs you at all, 
Than to take in a town with gentle words, 
Which elfe would put you to your fortune. 
Shake{peare’s Ccriolanus. 

A woman that honoureth her hufband, fhall be 
judged wife of all: but the that dibonourerh him 
in her pride, fhail be counted ungodly of all. 

Eccl. xxvi. 26. 

We are not fo much to ftrain ourfelves to make 
thofe virtues appear in us which really we have 
not, as to avoid thole imperfections which may 
difboncur uss Dryden's Dufrefncy. 

z. To violate chaftity. 
3. To treat with indignity, 

One glimpfe of glory to my iffue give, 
Grac’d-for the little time he has to live : 
Difboncur’d by the king of men he ftands 3; 

His rightful prize is ravith’d from his hands. 
Dryden's Iliad. 
DısHO'NOURABLE. adj. [fromdifbonour. ] 
1. Shameful ; reproachful; ignominious. 
He did difbonourable find 
Thofe articles which did our ftate decreafe. Dan. 
2. Being ina ftate of neglect or difefteem. 

He that is honoured in poverty, how much more 
in riches? and he that is difbonourable in riches, 
how much more in poverty ! Ecclus. xX. 31- 

Disnonourer. n.f. [from difbonour. ] 
1. One that treats another with indignity. 

Preaching how meritorious with the gods 
It would be; to.enfnare an irreligious 
Difbcnourer of Dagon. 

z. A violator of chaftity. 
To DisHo rn. v. a. [dis and bora.) To 
trip of horns. 
We'll difborn the fpirit, 
And mock him home to Windfor.  Shakefpeare. 
DiSHU MOUR: n. f. [dis and humour.) 
Peevifhnefs ; ill humour; uneafy ftate 
of mind. is 

Speaking impatiently to fervants, or any thing 
that betrays inattention or difsumour, ate alfo cri- 
minal. Spectator. 

DISIMPROVEMENT. 2. f. [dis and im- 
provement.) Reduction from a better to 
a worfe ftate ; the contrary to meliora- 
tion ; the contrary to im provement. 

The final iffue of the matter would be, an utter 
neglect and difimproucment of thecarth. Norris. 

1 cannot fee how this kingdom is at any height 
of improvement, while four parts in five of the 
plantations, for thirty years’ pat, have: been real 
difimprovements. Swift, 

To Distnca RCERATE. v.a. [dis andin- 
carcerate.} To fet at liberty ; to free 
from prifon. 

The arfenical bodies being now coagulated, and 
kindled into laming atoms; require dry and warm 
air, to open the earth for to difincarcerate the fame 
venene bodies. Harvey. 

DistncLina TION. n.f. [from difincline. } 
Want of affection; flight; diflike ; ill 
will not heightened to averfion. 

Difappointment gave him a difinelination'to the 


fair fcx, for whom be does not exprefs all the refpea 
pomible. 


To Disincra’ne. v. a: [dis and incline.) 
To produce diflike to; to make difaf- 
fected ; to alienate affection from. 

They were carcful to keep up the fears and ap- 
prehenfions in the people-of dangers and defigns, 
and to difircline them from, any reverence or affec- 
tion to the queer, whom they begun every day 
more implacably to hate, and confequently to dif- 
oblige. Clarendon. 


DistnGenuity. 2 f [from difengenu- 
ouss} Meannefs of artifice ; unfairnefs. 
They contract a habit of ill-natuse and difinge- 
nuity neceflary ta their affairs, and the temper of 
thofe upon whom they are to work. © Clarendon. 


Milton. 


Arbuthnot and Pope. 


D FS: 


Drsınae’nuous,. adj. [ais and ingearous.| 
Unfair; meanly artful ; vitioufly fub- 
tle ; fly ; cunning ; illiberal ; unbecom- 
ing a gentleman ; crafty. 

"Tis difingenuous to accufe our age 
Of idlenefs, who ali our pow’rs engage 
In the fame ttudies, the fame courte to hold, 

Nor think our reafon for new arts too olde, Denb. 

It-vas a difingenucus way of procecding, to oppofe 
a judgment of charity concerning their church, to 
a judgment of reafon concerning the nature of ac- 
tions. Stilling fleet. 

$ There cannot be any thing fo difingenuows and 
mifbecoming any rational creature, us not to yield 
to plain reafon, and the convictiun of clear argu- 
ments. ` Locke. 

DisinGe NUOUSLY. adv. [from difinge- 
nuous.| In a difingenuous manners. 

DisinGeE NUOUSNESS. a. /. [from difin- 
genuous.) Mean fubtilty ; unfairnets ; 
low craft. 

I might prefs them with the unreafonablenefs, 
the difingenuounds wf embracing a profcfion to 
which their own hearts have an inward relu@ance. 

Givernment i the Tongute 

Disinne RISON. n. f. [dis and inxherit.] 

1. The act of cutting off from any here- 
ditary fucceffion ; the a&t of difinherit- 
ing. 

If he ftood upon his own title of the houf of 
Lancafter, inherent in hisperton, he-knew it was 
a title condemned by parliament, and generally 
prejudged in the common opinion of the realm 
that it tended dire€tly to the difinberijon of the line 
of York. Baton s Henry VII. 

The chief minifter of the revenue was obliged to 
prevent, and evcn oppofe, fuch difinkerifon. Clarens 

z. The ftate of being cut off from an he- 
reditary right. | 

In refpect of the effeéts and evil confequences, 
the adultery of the woman is Worfe, as bringing 
baftardy into a family, and difinberifons or greatin« 
juries to the lawful children. Taylor. 

To Distnne att. V. a. [dis and inherit.) 
‘Fo cut off from an hereditary right ; ‘to 
deprive of an inheritance. 

Is it chen juft with us to difinberit 
The unborn nephews for the father’s fault? Davies 

Unmufile, ye faint ftars ; and thou, fair moony 
Stoop thy pale vifage through an amber cloud, 
And difbinberit chaos that reigns here 
In double night of darknefs, and of flander.. Milt. 

Pofterity tands curs'd! fair patrimony, 

That I muf leave ye, fons! © were I able 
To wafte it all myfclf, and leave ye none ; 
So difinberited, how would ye bleis : 
Me, now your turfe ! Milton. 

Of how fair a portion Adam difinberited his 
whole pofterity by one fingle prevarication! South. 

To DisinTeE rR. v. a. [from dis and inser. ] 
To unbury ; to take as out of the grave, 

The philofopher, the faint, or the hero, the wife, 
the good, or the great man, very often lie hid and 
concealed in a plebeian, which a proper education 
might have difinterred. Addifon. 

Disi NTERESSED. wf. [dis, and interefe, 
French. ft is written difintercfied by 
thofe who derive it immediately from 
intere, and 1 think more properly.) 
Without regard to private advantage ; 
not biafied by particular views; impar- 
tial, 

Not that tradition's parts are ufelefs here, 
When general, old, difiutere/i’d, and clears Drydin. 

Di’sinTeRasSMENT. a. f. (ats, and in- 
tereffement, French.) Difregard to pri- 
vate advantage ; difintereft ; difintereft- 
ednefs. ‘This word, like charges in the 
fame fentence, is merely Gallick. 

He has managed fome of the charges of th? 

3242 kingdom, 


DIS 


kingdom with known ability, and laid them down 
with entire difintcreffment. Prior's Pof{cript. 
Disi NTEREST. n. /. [dis and interef.] 
t. What is contrary to one’s with or pro- 
{perity ; that which any one’ is con- 
cerned to prevent. 
They judge it the great difintere? to Rome. 
Glanville. 
2. Indifference to profit; fuperiority to 
regards of private advantage. 
Disi’nreresten. adj. [from difinteref.] 
1. Superior to regard of private advantage; 
not influenced by private profit. 

As difintereied as you appear to the world, no 
man, is more in the power of that prevailing fa- 
vourite paffiun than yourfelf. Swift. 

2. Without any concern in an affair ; 
without fear or hope. 

Dist NTERESTEDLY. adv. [from difin- 
terefied.} In a difinterefted manner. 
Dist nTERESTEDNESS. 2. f. [from difin- 
serefed.| Contempt of private intereft ; 

neglect of perfonal profit. 

Thele expreffions of felfithnefs and difinterofted- 


vefs have been ufed ia a very loofe and indetermi- 
nate manner. Brown. 


Fo Disi°NTRICATE. V. A. [dis and intri- 


cate.] To difentangle. Dia. 
To Distnvi'rE. v. a. (dis and invite.] 
To retra& an invitation. Dié 


To Disyor'n. v. a. [dejoindre, Fr. dis and 
Join.) To feparate; to part from each 
other ; to dilunite ; to funder. 
Never fhall my harp thy praife 
Forget, nor from thy father's praife disjoin. Milton. 
Left different degree 
Disjoix us, and I then too late renounce 
Deity for thee, when fate will not permit. Milton. 
Happier for me, that all our hours affign'd 
Together we had liv’d; cv’n not in death disjoin'd. 
Dryden. 
Never let us lay down our arms againft France, 
till we have utterly disjsincd her fgom the Spanith 
monarchy. Addifon. 
To DISJOINT. v'a: [dis and joint.) 
s. To pat out of joint. 
Be all their ligaments at once unbound, 
And their disjointed bones to powder ground. 
Sandys. 
Yet what could {words or poifon, racks or fame, 
But mangle and disjoinr the brittle frame ? 
More fatal Henry's words ; they murder’d Emma's 
fame. Prior. 


2. To break at jun@tures; to feparate at 


the part where there is a cement. 
Mould'ring arches, and disjointed columns. 
Irene, 


3. To bréak in pieces ; to dilaniate. 
Rotation muft difperfe in air ` 
All things which on the rapid orb appear; 
And if no power that motion fhould controul, 
At muft disjcint and diffipate the whole. Blackmore. 
Should a barbarous Indian, who had never feen 
a palace or a thip, view the feparate and disjointed 
parts, he would be able to form byt a very lame and 
dark idea ¿f ei-her of thofe excellent and ufeful 
inventions. Watts. 
4. To carve a fowl. 
5- To make incoherent ; to break the re- 
lation between the parts. 
Theconftancy of your wit was not wont to bring 
forth fuch disycinted {peeches. Sidney. 
But now her grief has wrought her into frenzy; 
The images her troubled fancy forms 
Arc incoherent, wild ; her words disjointed. Smith. 


To Disyornt. v. n. To fall in pieces. 
Let both worlds disjoint, and all things fuffer, 
Ere we will cat our meal in fear. Shak. Machsth. 


DIS 


Drsyoi'’nt. participle. [from the verb. ] 
Separated ; divided. We now write 
disjointed. 

Young Fortinbras, 
Holding a weak fuppofal of our worth; 
Thinks by our late dear brother’s death 
Our ftate to be disjoint and out of frame. 
Sbhakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

Disyuprca’rion. nof. [dijudicatio, Lat.] 
Judgment ; determination : perhaps only 
miftaken for dijudscation. i 

The difpofition of the organ is of great import- 
ance in the disjadications we make of colours. 
Bayle cn Colcurs. 

Disju’ncr. adj. [disjun@us, Lat.] Dif- 
joined ; feparate. a8 re 

Disju‘NcTion. n. f [from disjunđio, 
Lat.] Difunion ; feparation ; parting. 

You may 
Enjoy your miftrefs now, from, whom you fee 
There's no disjunêtion to be made, but by 
Your ruin. Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tale. 
There is a great analogy between the body natu- 
ral and politic, in which the ecclefiaftical or fpiri- 
toal part juttly fupplies the part of the foul; and 
the violent feparation of this from the other, does 
as certainly infer death and diffolution, as the dif- 
junélien of the body and the foul in the natural. 
South. 
Disyu’NeTIvE. adj, [disjunfivus, Lat.) 
1. Incapable of union. 


Such principles, whofe atoms are of that disjunc-* 


tive nature, ae not to be united in a fufficient num- 

ber to make a vifible mafs. Grew. 
2. That which marks feparation or oppo- 

fition: as, I love him, or fear bim. 


There are fuch words as disjunGive conjunétions. 
Warts. 


3. [In logick.] A disjunctive propofition 
is when the parts are oppofed to one an- 
other by disjunctive particles: as, J+ is 
either day or night ; The weather is either 
friny or rainy ; Quantity is either length, 
breadth, or depth. The truth of disjunc- 
tives depends on the neceflary and im- 
mediate oppofition of the parts, there- 
fore only the laft of thefe examples 1s 
true: but the two firft are not ftriétly 
true; becaufe twilight is a medium be- 
tween day and night; and dry cloudy 
weather is a medium between fhining 
and raining. Watts’s Logick. 

‘A disjunftive fyllogifm is when the major ropo- 
fition is disyunGive: as, (Be carth moves in a cir- 
cle, or an ellipfs 3 but it does not move in a circle, 
therefore it moves inanellipfis. Watts s Logick. 

Drsjyu’ncTIVELY. adv. [from disjunc- 
tive.| Diftinétly ; feparately. . 

What he obferves of the numbers disjunftively 
and apart, reafon fuggefts to be applicable to the 
whole body united. . Caufes of the Decay of Piety. 

DISK. n. f. (difcus, Lat. j > 

1. The face of the fun, or any planet, as 
it appears to the eye. 

The dijk of Phebus, when he climbs on high,, 
Appears at fir but as a bloodfhoteye. Dryden. 
It is to be confidéred, that the rays, which are 
equally refrangible, do fall upon a circle anfwer- 


ing to the fun's dia. Newton. 
Mercury's difk 

Can {carce be caught by philofophic eye, 

Loft in the near cffulgence. Thomfens 


2. A broad piece of iron thrown in the an- 
cient {ports ; a quoit. 

The cryftal of the eye, which in afith is a ball, 
in any land animal is ardi/& or bowl; being hereby 
fitted for the clearer fight of the object. ‘Grea. 

In areas varied with mofaic art, 

Some whirl the di/2, and fome the jav'lin dart. Pope, 


DIS 


Disxinpnesss n. f [dis and kindnef.] 
1. Want of`kindnefs; want of affection 
want of benevolence. 
2. Illturn ; injury ; act of malignity ; de- 
triment. 
This difcourfe is fo far from doing any diftind- 
nefs to the caufe, that it does it arealifervice. 
. Woodward. 
Disri‘xe. 2. f. [from the verb.] 
1. Difinclination; abfence of affe&ion ș 
the contrary to fondnefs. 
He then them took, and tempering goodly well 
Their contrary diflikes with loved means, 
Did place them all in order, and compel 
To keep themfelves within their fundry. reigns, 
Together link’d' with adamantine chains, Spenfere 
Your diflikes, to whom I would be pleafing, 
Do cloud my joys with danger and-with forrow. 
Shakefpearee 
new birth, 


a 
? 


God’s grace, that principle of his 

gives him continual diflike to fin. 
Hammond's Praét. Catecbijmn. 

Onr likings or diflikes are founded rather upon 
humoar and fancy, than upon reafon. L'Eftranges 

Sorrow would have been as filent as thought, as 
fevere as philofophy. Ie would have refted in in- 
ward fenfes, tacit diflikes. South. 

The jealous manis not angry if you diflike an« 
other; but if you find thofe faults which are in his 
own character, you difcover not only your dijlikeof 
another, but of himfelf. ifone 

2. Difcord ; diffenfion ; difapreement, 
This fenfe is not.now in ufe. 

This faid Aletes, and a murmur rofe 
That thew'd diflike among the chriftian peers. 

5 Fairfax. 

To Disti‘ke, v. a. [dis and like.) To 

difapprove ; to regard without affeċtion ; 
to regard with ill will or difguit. 

Nene moft he thould dijlike, fcems pieafant te 

im; 
What like, offenfive. Shake{peare’s King Leare 
7 Ye diflike, and fó undo 
The players, and difgrace the poet too. Denbam 

Whofoever diflikcs the digreflions, or grows weary 
of them, may throw them away. Templee 

Disiixerur. adj. [diflike and full.) 
Difaftected ; malign.: not in ufe. 

I think it beft, by an union of manners, sand 
conformity of minds, to bring them'to be one peo- 
ple, and to put away the difitefu/ conceit of the one 
and the other. Spenfer's Ireland. 

To Disur’Ken. v. a. [dis and liken.) ‘Vo 
make unlike. Unufual. 
Moffle your face, ` 
Difmantle'you ; and, as you can, difliken 
The truth of your own fecming. 
Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tales 
DISLI'KENESS. n.f. [dis and likenefs.] 
Diffimilitude ; nos refemblance; un- 
likenefs. 

That which is not dcfigned to reprefent any 
thing but itfclf, can never be capable of a wrong 
reprefentation, nor miflead us from the true appre- 
henfion of any thing by its diflikencfs to it; and 
fuch, excepting thofe of fubstances, arè all our own 
complex ideas, Locke. 


DiISLIKER. n, fa [from difit?.] A difap- 
prover ; one thatis not pleafed. 
There is a point, which-whoever-can touch, 


will never fail.of pleafing a majority, fo great that 
the dijlikers will be forced to fall in with the herde 


Swift. 

To Disti’mB. wv a. [dis and limb] Ta 

duaniate ; totear limb from limb. Dia. 

To Disti’mMn. v. a. [dis and linn.) To 
unpaint ; to ftrike out of a picture. 

That which is now a horfe, even with a thought 

The rack diflimas, and makes it indiftine 
As Water is in water. Sbake/p. Ant. and Cleop, 


Te Disto" 


ty 
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To Di’stocaTe. «a. [dis andlcus, Lat.] 
1. To put out of the proper place, — ; 

After fame time the {trata on all fides of the 
globe were diflocatea’, al their fituation varied, be- 
ing clevated in fome 

| © Woodward. 
2. To: put. out of joint; to disjoint. - 
Were’t my fitnefs 
To let thefe hands obey my boiling blood, 
‘They're apt eñough to diflocare and tear 
Thy flefh and bones. 
Distoca TION. z. f. [from diflocate.] 
1. The act of fhifting the places of things. 
2. The ftate of being difplaced. 
_. The pofture of rocks, often leaning or proftrate, 
_ fhews that they had fome diflocaticn from theirina- 
tural fites Í Burnet. 
3. A luxation ; a violent preffure of» a 
bone out of the focket, or correfpondent 
part; a joint put out, 

It might go awry either within or without the 
upper, as often as it is forcibly pulled to it, and fo 
caufe a diflecaticn, or a ftrain.  Grew's Mufeum. 

Ts Diso pce. v. a. [ais and lodye.] 
xy. To remove from a place. ; jagi- 
“The fhell-fith which are refident in’ the depths 
live and die there, and are never di/ladged or re- 
* moved by forms, nor caft upon the thores ; which 
the littorales ufually are. Woodward. 
2. To remove from an habitation. 
Thefe fenfes loft, behold a new defeat, 
The foul diflodging from another feat. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
$. To drive an enemy from a ftation. 
My {word can perfect what it has begun, 
And from your walls diflodge that haughty fon. 
s Dryden. 
4. To remove an army to other quarters. 
The ladies have prevail'd ; 
The Volfcians are dijlodg’d, and Marcus gone. 
Shake/peare. 
To Disto DcE. v. 2. To go away to an- 
_ other place. 

Soon as midnight brought on the dufky hour, * 
Friendlieft to fleep, and filence, he refoiv'd 
With all’his legions to diflodge. Milten. 

Diıstoyv'ar. adj. (defloyal, French; dis 
and Joyal. ] i 
1. Not true to allegiance ; faithlefs ; falfe 
to a fovereign ; difobedient. 
_ Fou! aiftruft, and breach 
al; on the part of man; revolt 


Dify 
' And difubedience. Milton. 
2. Difhonett ; perfidious. = Obfolete. 
à Such things, in a falfe dijloyal knave, | 


Are tricks of cuftom’; but, in a man that's juft, f 


They're cold delations working from the heart, 
That paflion cannot rule.  Shakefpeare’s Othello. 
3. Not true to the marriage-bed. 
The lady is'dijloyal. 


——Difl-yal 1, ‘Vhe word is. too good to paint out 
her wickednels. ; Shuke/peares 
Diftoyal town ! 


Speak, didft nut thou 
Forfake thy faith, and break the nuptial vow ? 
Dryden. 
4. Falfe in love; not conftant. The three 
latter fenfes are now obfolete. 
Distro vary. adv. [from difloyal.| Not 
faithfully ; treacheroufly ; dilobediently. 
Distoyvauty. n.f. [from difloyal.] 
1. Want of fidelity to the fovereign. 

Let the truth of that religion J profefs be repre- 
fented to judgment, not in the difguifes of levity, 
fchifm, herefy, novelty, and difloyalty. K. Charles. 

2. Want of fidelity in love. A fenfe now 
obfolete. # 

There thal! appear fuch feeming truths of Hero's 
d:jl-jalty, that jealouG, Mall be called affurance. 

Sbake/peare. 


, and dep: effed in others. , 


Shake/peare’s King Lear. 


DIS 
DISMAL. adj. [dies malus, Latin, an evil 


_ day.] Sorrowful ; “dire ; horrid ; me- 
'_ lancholy.; uncomfortable ;. unhappy ; 
dark. + A l 
The thane of Cawder’gan a difmal confli&t. Shak. 
He hears 
On all fides from innumerable tongues 
A difmal univerfal Wifs. * ` 
Nor yet in horrid thadé or di/mal den, 
Nor nocent yeti; but onthe grafly.berby ; 
Fearlefs, unfear'd, he flept. Milsons 
The difmal fituation wafe and wild, 
A dungeon horrible !$ * °° S M i Miltin. 
‘Such a variety off difmal accidents muft have 
broken the fpirits ofany(mané © Clarendon. 
. On the dne hand (éethé moft glittering tempta- 
| tions to.difcord, ‘and.on thesotherwiew the di/wa/ 
effects of it. . ENN 
ON Dreadful gleams, — Y 
i Difmaļ fcreams. , L Pope. 
Dr'sMALLY? adv. [from di/mal.] Hor- 
-'ribly ; forrowfully 5" unĉomfortably./ 
Di'smarness: n.f [from di/mal.] “Hor- 
rour; forrow. om te Lent os 
To Dissant he, yi A [Zs and mantle. 
t. To deprive of a drefs sto ftrip.; to de- 
Í nude. = oeri s Ilomo To. 
He that makes, his:prince defpifed and-underva- 
lued; and ‘beats. him, out of, his. fubje€ts, hearts, 
may eafily trip him of his.other garrifons, having 
already difpuffeffed. him of his. ftrongelt, by dif- 
mantling him of his honour, and feizing his, reputa-, 
tion. ‘vig TR Pet South. 
To loofe; to throw.off a drefS ; to throw 
open, í 


Milton.’ 


This is moft ftrange !.. 
| That fhe, who,ev'n but now was your beft object, 
Deareft and beft, fhould in this trice of time ` 
Commit a thing fo monftrous, to di/mantle 
So many folds of favour. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
3. To ftrip a town of its outworks. i 
f It isnot fufficient to peffefs our‘own' fort, with- 
out thedi/mantling and:demolifhing of our enemies. 
i Hakewill. 


| 4..To bresk down any thing external. 


His eyeballs, rvoted out, are thrown to ground ; 
His nofe difmantied in»his,mouth is found ; 
His jaws, cheeks, front, one undiftisguith’d 
wound. . «+ + ) Dryden. 
To Disma’sx. v. a. [dis and mafk.}, To 
diveft of a mafk ;) to uncover, trom, con- 
, cealmentr. = 7 
__ Fair ladies mask'd are rofes in the bud, 
Or angels veil’? in clouds; are rofès' Blown, 
Difma/k'd, their damask fweet-commixture fhewn. 
Shakcfpeare. 
The marquis thought beft todifna/e his beard ; 
and told him that he was going covertly. Wotton. 


To DISMA’Y. v. a. [de/mayar, Spanith. ] 
To.terrify ; to difcourage; to affright ; 
to deprefs ; to deject. 


Spenjer. 

Enemies would not be fo troublefome: to the 
weftern coalts, nor that country itfelf would be fo 
often difmayed with alarma as they have of late 


years been, Raleigh's Effays. 
He will not fail thee; fear not, neither be di/t 
may tile Deut. 


Nothing can make him remifs in the practice of 


his duty ; no profpect of intereft can allure him, no |) 


fear.of danger difmay him. Atterbury, 
Dismay. n. e [de/mayo, Spanith.] Fall 

of courage ; terrour felt ; defertion of 

mind ; fear imprefled. 

AN fate mute, 
Pondering the danger with deep thoughta; andieach 
In other's countenance read his own di/may. Milt. 
‘This then, not minded in difmay, yet now 
Affures me that the bitternefs of death 
Is pat. Milton 
2 


i Decay. of Piety] , 


Their mighty ftrokes their haberjcons difmay’d. f 


D'I S 


Disma’yepness. 2. /. [ from difnay. ) 
Dejection of courage; difpiritednefs. 

The valianteft feels inward difmayednefs, and yet 

| the*fearfulleft is ahamed fully to thew it. Sidney. 

DI'SME. n.f: [French.] A tenth; the 


_ tenth part 3«tythe. 
Since.the firt {wordwasdrawnabout this queftiony 

Ev'ry tithe foul *mongft many thoufand di/mes, 

Hath been as dear as Helen. 

eo Shake/p. Troilus and Crefida. 
The pope began to exercife his new rapines by a 
compliance with king Edward, in granting him 
two years di/me from theclergy. Ayliffe’s Parergone 
To DISMEMBER. V. a. [dis and member. } 
To. divide member from member ; to 


, dilacerate; to cut in pieces. 

‘Tam with both, each army hath ahand ; 

| And in their rage, I having hold of both, 

They whirl afunder, did difmember me.  Shake/pe 
O, that we then could come by Cæfar’s fpirit, 

And not difineniber Czefar } but, alas! 

Czfar muit bleed for it. | Shake/peare. 
A ftate can never arrive to its period in a more 

deplorable crifis, than when fome prince lies ho- 

vering, like a vulture, to devour or di/member its 

| dying carcafs. Swift. 

Fow!s obfcene di/member'd his remains, 


|} ‘And dogs had torn him’on the naked plains. 
Pope's Ody fey. 


Thofe who contemplate only'the fragments or 
pieces of fcience difperfed’ in fhort unconnected 
difcourfes, caninever furvey an entire body of truth, 
but muft:always view it as deformed and difmew- 

| bered. Watts. 
o DISMYVSS.*%.e aw [dimiffus, Latin. ] 

1. To fend away. | 

E Welcommit thee thither, 

| Until bis army be difmi/i'd from hime 

in. Shake/peare’s Henry IV. 

| He difmiffed the affembly. SXi 4 Ie 

2. To give leave of departure. 

l If our young.Iülus be no more, 

į _Difmifs our navy from your friendly fhore. 

i aAA ’ . 3 E Dryden s Virgil, 

3. ‘To difcard';”to diveft-of an office. 

Dismi’sston. 2. fe [from dimifio; Lat.} 

1. Difpatch ; act of fending away. 

“So'pois’d, fo gently the defcends from high, 

It feems a foft di/miffion from the fky. Drydens 
z. An honourable difcharge from any of- 
fice or place. 

Not only thou degrad’ft them, or remit’? 

‘To life obfcure, which were a fair difmiffion ; 
But throw’ft them lower than thoudidft exalt them 
high.. _, Milton's Agoniftes. 
3- Deprivation ; obligation to leave any 
pott or place. 

You muft not itay here longer; ‘your di/miffior 
Is come from Cefur. Sbakelp. Ant. and Cleop. 

Jo DismMO'RTGAGE. v. a. "(dis and mort- 
gage.) ‘To redeem from mortgage. 

He di/mortgaged the crown demefnes, and left 
behind a»mafs.of gold. Howel’s Vocal Fore?. 

ToDismo unt. v. a. [demonter, French. } 
1. To throw off an horfe. 

From this flying ftced unrein’d, as once 
Bellerophon, though from a lower clime, 
Difmounted, on th’ Aleian Geld I fall. Milton. 

2.. To throw from any elevation or place 
of honour, 
« To throw a cannon from its carriage. 

The 'l'urks artillery, planted againft that towe 
er, was by the Chriftian cannoneers difmounted 
with thot from the tower, and many of the gun- 
ners fain. Knollese 

To Dismo‘uNT. v. n. 
1. To alight from an horfe. 

When he came within fight of that prodigious 
army at Agincourt, he ordered all his cavalry. 
dijmount, and implore upon their knees a bleffingr., 

Addifon's Freebolder 
2. Te 


> 


Dis 


2. To defcend.from any elevation.: 

Jo DisNA TURALIZE. V. a. dis and na- 
turalize.} To alienate ; to make alien; 
to deprive of the privileges of birth. 

DisN a TURED. adj. { dis and nature. ] 
Unnatural ; wanting-natural tendernefs ; 


devoid of natural affection. Unufual. 
If the muft teem, 
Create her child of {pleen, that it may live, 
And be a thwart difnatur’d torment to her. 
Shakepeare’s King Lear, 
Disosspience. a. /. [dis and obedience. } 
1. Violation of lawful command or, prohi- 
bition ; breach of duty due. to fuperi- 
ours. 3 
Th` offence is holy that the hath committed ; 
And this deceit lofes the name of crafty. 
Of difobedience, or unduteous title.  Shakejpeare. 

Of man's firit difobedicnee, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, fing heav'nly mufe. 

Milton. 

Murder, adultery, or dif/obedience. to. parent:, 
have a general notion anteccdently to laws. 

Stil ing flect 4 

This is not difcbedience, but rebellion; “tis dif- 

claiming the fovereignty of Chrift, and renounc- 

ing all allegiance, to his authority. Rogers. 

2. Incompliance. 

lf planctary orbs the fun obey, 

Why ihould the moon difown his fovereign {way ; 

Why in a whirling eddy of herown 

Around the globe terreftial fhould fhe run?» 

This difobcdience of the moon will prove 

The fun's brightorb does not the planets move. 

s s ; Blackmore. 

D1s0BE' DIENT. iadji [dis and: obedient. } 

Not obfervant of lawful authority ; guilty 

of the breach of lawful commands, cr 

prohibition. i 

The man of God was ‘difobedient unto the word 
of the Lord. e 1 Kings, xiii, 26. 
To Disope’y. v. a. [dis and obey.} To 
break. commands, or tran{greia prohibi- 
tions, | ste 

She abfolutely bade him, and he durit not know, 
how to dijobey. Sidney. 

He's loth to difebcy the god's command, 

Nor willing to forfake this pleafant land. Denbam, 
Disosiica Tion. a. f. [dis and. obliga- 
tion.]. Offence; caufe of difgult. ~ 

If he receded from what he had-promifedspit || 
would be fuch a di/cbligation to, the prince thatihe | 
would never forget it. Clarendon. || 

There can be no, malice, and,confequently no} | 
crime or difobligation. "iL Eftrange.} 

To DISOBLI'GE. u. a. [dis and oblige:] 
To offend; to difguft; to give offence 
to. A term by which offence is tenderly 
exprefied. 

Afhicy had been removed from that charge, and 
was thereby fo much di/obliged, that he quitted the 
kings party. Clarendon. |, 
hofe, though in highe@ place, who flight and 

dijobiige their friends, hall intallibly come to 
know the value of them, by having none when 
they fhall moft need them. ~ South. 
It is in the power of more particular perfons in 
this kingdom, than in any other, to diftrefs the 
government, when they are difsbliged. 
Addijon’s Freebelder, 
My plan has given offence to fome gentlemen, 
whom.it would not be very fafe to difvblige. 
Addifon's Guardian. 
We love and efteem our clergy, andjare apt) to 
lay fome weight npon their opinion, and, would 
not willingly difoblige them. 
Swift concerning the Sacramental Tef. 
If a woman fuffers her lover to fee the is loth 
to di/oblige him, ict her beware of an cncroacher. 
Clariffa. 


; 


’ 


i 


i 
DisoBLi GINGLY. 


2. Tumult; difturbance ; buftle. 


Dis 


Disosri’cine. participial adj. [fram diy» 


oblige.) Difgufting ; unpleafing ; offen- 
five. 

Peremptorinefs can befit no form df underftand- 
ing: if. renders wife men dijcbliging and trouble- 
fome; and fools ridiculous and contemptible. 

~ Government of the Tongue. 


adu. {from difbl:g- 
ing.) Jaa difguiting or offenfive man- 
ner; without-attentiontojpleafe. 


Disoeri’GINGNESS. n. J: (from difoblig- 


ing.) Offenfivenefs ; readinefs to dilguft. 


Diso RBE np. adj. [dis and orb.) Thrown 


out of the proper orbit. 


Fly like chidden Mercury from Jove, 
Or like a ftardiforb'ds ` Shak. Troilus and’ Creffida. 


Diso’rver.n.f. [dis and order ; deferdre, 


French. } 
1. Wanrof regular difpofttion; irregula- 


rity,; confufion ; immethodical diftsibu-. 


tion. re | 

When I read an author of genius without me- 
thoi, 1 fancy. noyfelf ip a.wood that abounds with 
many noble objects, rifing among one another in 
the greateft confafion and-diferder. ~* — Speffator. 


A greater favour this diforder brought 
Unro her fervants, than their awful thoug}:t 
Durft entertain, when thus compell’d they preft’ 
The yielding marble of her fnowy breat, Waller. 


3. Neglect of rule; irregularity. 


From vulgar bounds with brave difarder part, 
And fnatck a grace beyond the-reach of art. Pope. 


4. Breach of laws; violation of ftanding 


inftitytion. 

’ Fhere reigned in all men blood, manflaughter, 
difquicting of good men, forgetfulnefs, of good 
turus, and diforder.in marriages. Wifd. xiy. 26. 


5. Breach of that regularity. in, the animal 


economy. which caufes health; dick- 

nefs:; diftemper. Itis ufed commonly 
‘for a flight difeafe. 

Pleafure and pain are only differént conftitu- 

i tions ‘ofthe’ mind, fometimes: occafioned by dif- 

order in the body, or fometimes by thoughts in tne 

mind. Loche. 


6. Difcompofure of mind; turbulence of 


paffions. 


To DisoRveR. v. a. [dis and order.] 


1. To throw into confufion; to confound ; 
to put out of method; to difturb ; to 
ruffe.;. to.confufe. 

Eve, 
Not. fo repuls'd, with tears that ceas'd not flowing, 
And. tresfes all diforcer’d, atshis feet 
Fell humble. 
Yon diforder’d heap of ruin lies, 
Stones rent from ftones, wherc clouds of duft arife. 
Dryden. 

The inturfions of the Goths, and other barba- 
rous nations, difordered the affairs of the Roman 
empire. Arbutbrot. 

2. To make fick; to difturb the body : 
as, my dinner di/orders me. 

3e To.difcompofe ; to difturb the mind. 

4. To turn out of holy orders ; to depofe ; 
to Rrip of ecclefiaftical veitments. 

Let him be ftript, and difordered ; I would fain 
fee him-walk in querp9, that the world may bo- 
hold the infide of a friars Dryden's Spant/b Friar. 

Diso’rpered. adj. [from difprder, P Dif- 
orderly ; irregular; vitious ; loofe ; un- 
reftrained in behaviour; debauched. 

Here do you keep a hundred knights and fquires, 
Men fo diforder’d, fo dcbauch'd and bold, 

That this our court, infeéted with their manners, 
Shews like a riotous inn. Shate/peare’s King Lear. 
x 


Milton. 


DISORDERLY. adv. [from diforder.} 


b. 
: 


) 
i 
| 
| 


Diso’RDINATELY. adv. [from 


: 


DIS 


DISORDEREDNESS, x. f. [from diorder» 


ed.) Irregalarity; want of order ; con- 
fufion. 


By that diforderedrefs of the foldiersy a great 
advantage was offered unto the enemy. -Knolles o 


DisoRDeRLy. adj. [from diforder.] 
1. Confufed; immethodical ; without pro- 


per diftribution. 


Thofe obfolete laws of Henry I. were but dij- 
orderly, confuled, and general things; rather cafes 
and shells of adminiftration than inftitutions. 

Uae 
2: Irregular ; tumultuous. 

They thought it the extremeft of evils to ‘pot 
themfelves at the mercy of thofe hungry and dif- 
orderly people. Bacs 

His thoughts, which are the pi€tures and're- 
fults of \patitons, are generally fuch as naturally” 
arife from thofe dijorderly motions of our fpirits. 
` Dryden. 

_A diforderly multitude contending with the body 
of the legiflature, is like a man in a fit under 
the conduct of one in the fulnefs of his health 
and ftrength. Addijen. 


3. Lawlefs ; contrary to law ; inordinate ; 


contrary to the rules of life; vitious. 
He reproved them for their diferderly affemblies 
againft the peaceable people of the realms. 


Hayward. 


1. Without rule; without method; irre- 
gularly ; confufedly. 
Naked favages fighting di/crderly with ftones, 
by appointment of their commandersy may truly 
and abfolutely be faid to war. Rakigh. 


Without law; inordinately. 
We behaved not ourfelves diforder/y among yous 


a_Thafs. 

DisoRoINATE. adj. [dis and ordinate.] 

Not living by the rules of virtue jiu- 
ordinate. à 

Thefe not difordmate, yet caufelefs faffer 

The punifhment of diffolute days. Mile. Agirifes. 

difordi- 
nate.) Inordinztely; vitioufly;  ~ 


DiS RIENTATED. adj. [dis and orient.) 


Turned from the eaft; turned from the 
right direction ; thrown out of the pro- 
_ per place. Harris. 


To Disown, wv. a. [dis.and own. |} 


1. To deny; not to:allow. 


Then they, who brother's better claim difscury 
Expel their parents, and ufarp the throne. 


Drydens ZEneid. 


2. To abnegate ; to renounce. 


When an author has publickly difosencdia fpu- 
rious picce, they have difputed his name with him. 
Swift. 

To DISPA’ND. v. a. [di/pando, Latin. ] 
To difplay ; to {pread'absroadi Did. 

Dispa’nsion. 2. / [from difpan/us, Lat. ] 
The act of difplaying ; the a& of {pread- 
ing; diffufion ; dilatation. 

To DISPARAGE. v, a. [from dipar, 
Latin.] 

1. To marry any one to another of infe- 
riour condition. 

2. To match unequally; to injure by 
union with fomething inferiour.in excel- 
lence. 

3. To injure by a.comparifon with fome- 
thing of lefs value. 

4. To treat with contempt; to mock; to 
flout ; to reproach. 

Ahaz, his fottish conqucsor, he drew 
God's altar to di/parage and difplace, 
For one of Syrian mode. Afilton’s Paradife Loft. 
Thou 


i DIS 


f l pf 
Thou durft not thus difparage glorfous arms, | 
Which greateft heroes have in battle worn, ,. | 
Their ornament and fafety. Milton's Agonifres. 
They will defy | 
That which they love moft tenderly 5 
uarrel with mince Sark. ile À 
i ft frien m-porridg 
Their belt and deareft friend, plu aai E 
. To bring reproach upon; to be “the 
caufe of difgrace. . 
How {hall frail pen, with fear di/paraged, ae 
Conceive fuch fovereign glory and great eee PA 
His religion fat eafily, naturally, and gracefully 
RANA him, without any of thoie: forbidding ap- 
pearances which Sometimes dijparage the, actions 
of men fincerely pious. Auerbury. 
Dispa‘RAGEMENT. nfe [from di/parage. | 
1. Injurious union or comparifon with 
fomething of inferiour excellence. 
They take it for a difparagemert to fort them- 
felves with any other than the enemies of the pub- 
lick peace. L’Eftrange. 


2. 


riage under his or her degree, or againft 
decency. i Cowell. 
"ou wrongfully do require Mopfa to fo great a 
dijpsrazement, as to wed her father’s TS Ae 
She was much affectionate to her own kindred, 
which did ftir great envy in the lords of the king's 
fide, who coun‘ed her biood a difparagen:in to be 
mingled with the king's. SMAC Bacon. 
3. Reproach ; difgrace ; indignity. 
Gentle knight, 
That doth againft the dead his hand uprear, 
His bonour ftains wit, rancour and defpight, 
And great difpurazement makes to his former 
‘ „might. Spenferi 
“In a conimonwealth, much di/parazement is oc- 
cafioned, when abie fpir:ts, attracted by a famii- 
arity, are inflamed with fa&ion. Witton. 
TiS no difparagemen? to philofophy;thatitcon- 
not Geify' use, Glanville. 
Reaton is aweak, diminutivellight, compated to 
revelation 5 but it ought to be-no difparagemert 
to a ftar that it is not a fun: Scuth. 
“Rely ‘apon your beauty: "twere a difparagement 
of that to talk of conditiens, when you aie cer- 
tain of making your own terms. 
Scuthern's Innocent Adultery. 
4. It has to before the perfon or thing 
difparaged. 
Then fo our age, when not to»pleafure bent, 
This feems an honour, not di/paragement. Denoam. 
The play was never intended for the age; nur, 
without dijparagement to the author, could have 
fucceeded. Dryden. 


Dispa‘racer. n. /. [ from difarage. | 
One that difgraces ; one that treats with 
indignity ; one that contrives an un- 

_ equal match. 

Di'sparates. 2. f [difparata, Latin.] 
Things fo unlike that they cannot be 
compared with each other. 

Disparity. 2. f. [from-difpar, Latin.) 

y. Inequality ; difference in degree either 
of rank or excellence. 

Between Elihu and the reft of Job’s familiars, 
the greatelt difpariry was but in years. Hookers 
Among unequals, what fociety 
Can fort, what harmony or true delight ? 
Which muft be mutual, in proportion due 
Giv'n and receiv'd; but in difparity, 
The one intenfe, the other ftill remifs, 
Cannot well fuit with either, but foon prove 
Tedious alike. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
There was as great a difparity between the prac- 
tical di€tates of the undcrftanding, then and now, 
as there in between empire and advice, couafel and 
commands South. 


~ 


(In law.) Matching an heir.in mar- | 


DIS 
Men ought not to affociate and join themfelves 
together in the fame office, under a difparity of 
condition. 
Some members muft prefide; and others, obey ; 
and. 2 djjpar:ty in the outward condition. is,necef- 
fary to_ keep feveral orders in mutual dependence 
on cach other. otk Rigers. 
2. Diffimilitude ; unlikenefs, [~ 
To Dispa’rx. w. as [disand parki pi 
1. To throw open a parks: 
You have fed upon my figniories, 
Difpark'd my parks, and fell'd my foret Woods. 
Shakefpearc. 
2. To fet at large ; to releafe from en- 
clofure. 
l They were fuppos’d 
By narrow wits to be inclos‘d ; 
Till his free mufe threw down the pale, 
And did at once di/park them ‘all. Waller. 
To Dispa’rt. a. a. [ais and part; de- 
partir, F rench; di/pertior, Latin.] To 
divide in two; to feparate ; to break; 
to burft; to rive. ret Ayes 
The gate nor wsod; ‘nor of enduring brafs, 
But of more worthy fubftanee framed was 3 
Doubly dijparted, it did lock and’clofe,:* « | 
That when it locked none might through it pafs. 
; Spenfer. 
On either fide 
Difparted chaos overbuilt exclaim'd; 
And with 'rebounding»-furge the bars affail'd, 
That fcorn'd: his indignation. Milton. 
The ref to feveral places, 
Difpartedyand betweer fpun'out the air. Milen. 
_ Difparted Britain moutn'd their doubtful fway, - 
And dreaded both, when neither would obey. Prior. 
The pilgrim oft 
At dead of night, “mid his orifon, hears, 
Aghatt, the voice of time difparting tow'rs. Dirr. 
Dispa‘sston. n.f. [dis and pafion.} Free- 
dom from mental perturbation ; exemp- 
tion from paffion. > 


Whar is cdlled by the Stoicks apathy, or dif- | 


fagien, is called by the Scepticks indi@urbance. 
by the Molenifts.quietifin, by common men peace 
of conicience, _ Temple. 
Dispa’ssionare, adj. [from dis and paf- 
fionate:}-. Cool ; calm ; impartial ; mo- 
derate ; temperate : it was fometimes 
written di/paffionated. 
You have, asa: di paficnated men may judge, 
fulfilled the ‘poet's definition of madnefs. 
Or. Maine. 
Wife and difpoficnate men thought he had been 
proceeded) with very juitly..' Clavendcn. 
To Disve’L. v.a. [difpello, Lain] To 
drive by fcattering ; to difipate: 
If ‘the night 
Have gather’d aught of evil, or conceal’d, _ 
Difperfe it, as now light di/pels the dark. Ailton. 
When the fpirit brings light into our minds, 
it difpels darknefs: we fee ity as we do that of 
the jun at noon, and need not the twilight of 
reafon to fhew it. Locke. 
Dispence. n. /. [di/pence, French.) Ex- 
pence; coft; charge; profufion. 
Ie was a vault ybuilt for great di/pence, 
With many ranges rear'd along the wall, 
And one great chimney, whofe long funnel 
thence 
The fmoke forth threw. Fairy Queen. 
Jo DISPE’ND. w. ‘a. *{difpendo, Latin. ] 
To Spend; to confume ; to expend. 
Of their commodities they were now fearceé able 
to difpend the third fart. 
Spenfer's State of Ireland. 
Dispensary. n. f. [trom di/penfe.] The 
place where medicines are difpenfed. 
To thee the lov'd difpens’ry I refign. Garth. 


DisPENSA TION. mf. [from difpenfatio, 
Latin.] 


Ayliffe’s Parergon. | 


‘ Rules of words may be difpenfed with. 


DÍS 
1. Diftribution ; the act of dealing out-any 
thing. | j 
This, perpetual Mcirculationtis coaftantly: pro- 
moted.by ; a: di/penjation. of« water -promifcuoully 


and indifferently to all parts ofthe earth. 
Woodward's Natural Hitcry. 
2. "The dealing of God with his:creatures ; 
method-of providence; dittribution of 
good and.evil. 
God delights in the miniftries of his ‘own choice s 
and the methods of grace, in the economy o 
heaven, and the di/penfations of eternal happinefs. 
r i Taylor's Worthy Communicante 
Neither are God’s methods or intentions differ- 
entin hisdifpenfations toeach privateman. Rogers. 
.s) Do thousimy foul, the deftin'd period wait, 
When God thall folve the dark decrees of fate ; 
His now unequal difpenfations clear, __ 
And make all wife and beautiful appears Tickelle 
3- An exemption from fome law; a per- 
miffion to do fomething forbidden ; an 
allowance to omit fomething’command- 
ed. | | 
A difpenfation was obtained to enable Dr. Barrow 
to marry. Warde 


DISPENSA TOR, n. f. [Latin.] One em- 
ployed in dealing out any thing; adif- 
tributer. 

As her majefty hath made them di/penfator: of 
her favour towards her people, fo it behoveth them 
to` thew themfelves equal diftributers of the fame. 

, Bacon 

DisPENSATOR Y. n3. [from difpenfe.] A 
book lin which the compofition of medi- 

_cines:is: defcribed and ‘directed ; in the 
Greek, a Pharmacopeia. 

The defcription of the ointment is found in the 
chymical difpenfatory. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

A whole difpenfatory was little enough to meet 
with, and fuffice tovail their wants. Hammond. 

Our materia medica is large enough}; and, to 
look isto oursdifpenfatcries, one would think no 

-difeafe incurable. Baker. 


To DISPENSE. w.a. [de/penfer, Fr.] 
t. "To deal out; to diftribute. 
Thofe now, that were difpens'd 
The burden of many ages, on me light 
At once, by my foreknowledge. _ Milton. 
Thofe to. whom Chrift has committed the dif- 
| penjfing ot his ofpe! Decay of Piety. 
i Ha Fon the inufes ftand reftor’d kar s 
While you dijpenfe the laws, and guide the ftate. 
Dryden. 
To them but earth-born life they did di/penje 3 
To us, for mutual aid, celeftial fenfe. Tate's Suu. 


z. ‘To make up a medicine. 
To Dispense with, To excufe; to grant 


difpenfation. for; to allow; before 
things. 

To fave a brother's life, 
Nature difpenfes with the deed, Shakefpearr. 


How few kingdoms are there, wherein, by di/- 
pénfing witb oaths, abfolving fubje&ts from alle- 
giance, and curfing, or threatening to curfe, as 
long as their curfes were regarded, the popes have 
not wrought innumerable mifchicfs. Raleigh. 
Watts. 
4. Jo Dispense with: before perfons. 

To fet free from an obligation. ‘This 

conftruétion feems ungrammatical. 

1 could not difpenfe with myfelf from making a 
voyage to Caprea. Addifon on Italy. 
5- To Dispense with, To obtain a dif- 
penfation from ; to come to agreement 
with This ftruéture is irregular, un- 
lefs it be here fuppofed to mean, as it 
may, to difcount; to pay an equiva- 

. lent, 
Hat 


> DAS 


Haft thau not fworn allegiance-unta me? 
Canft thou difpenfe witb heav'n for fuch an oath ? 


Shakelpeares f 


Dispense. n. f. [from the verb.] Dif- 
penfation; exemption: not in ufe, 
'  Then'reliques, beads, 
Indulgences, difpenfes, pardons, bulls, 
Thefport. of winds... dy, -© 90r N 
Dispenser. n. fe [from 
that difpenfes ; one that deals out any 
thing ; a diftributer. £ 


The minifters of that houfehold areithe difpenfzrs 
Spratt. |. 
who are 4 | 
the di(penfers' of their favours,)and conveyors of 


of that faiths)‘: 
Thofe who -ftand beforeearthly princes, 
¿their will coothérs, challenge high:honourss Arcerb. 
To Dispe’opre. va. | [dievand' people.) 
To depopulate ; to empty of people. 
The Irithy banithed into the mountains, where 
they lived only upon white meats, feeing their 
lands fo dijpeopled and weakened, came down into 
the plains. | mel Ob Gl GONSpaafer. 
Conflagrations, and great, droughtsyydo snot 
merely di/people, but deftroy. Baron. 
. His heart exalts him in the-harm ; 
Already done, to have dipeopled heane ` Milon. 
Kings, furious and fevere, = 
_ Whe claim drthettkies, difpespled'air andiftobds, ~ 
The lonely lords.of empty wilds.and woods. Pope. 
Dispe’opier. x. /. [from di/people.) A 
depopulator; a walter. 
Nor drain I ponds the golden carp to takes"! 
Norstrowle for pikes, di/peoplers.of the\lake. !Gay. 
To DisPE'RGE. V. a. | di/pergo, Lat.] To 
Aprinkle ; tocfcatterss ~ Shake/prark. 
Jo DISPE’RSE. voas [di/per/fus; Late} 
t.. To {catter;:to drive to different parts. 
And J {cattered them among thevheathen; and 
they were difperfed through the countries. 


2. To, diffipate.., l 
Soldiers,.difperferyourfelves. 
$0 H: e orn night í 

Have gather'd aught of evil, or conceal’d, © 

Difperfe it, as now light difpels the dark. » Milton. 
3. To deal-about ; to diftribute. | 

Being a king that; loyed,wealth, he could not 
endure to have trade fick, nor any obftruétion to 
continue in the- gate vein which di/perferb that 
blood. Bacon. 

Dispe’rsenry. adu, [from difperfed.]} In 
a-difperfed manner ; feparately. 

The exquifite'wits of fome few, peradventure, 

areable, difperjed/y here andithere; tovfind now a 

avordy and then a fentence, which may be more 

probably fufpe@ed, than eafily cleared, of errour. 

! Hecker. 

Thofe minerals are either found in grains, di/- 
perfedly intermixed with the corpafcles of earth, or 
fand, or elfe amaffed into balls or nodules. Wood. 

Dispe’rsepwess. n. f. [from difperfed. ] 

The ftate of being difperfed ; difperfion. 
Dispeaseness. n. f (from di/perfe. } 

Thinnefs ; {cattereanefs. . | 

The torrid parts of Africk are by Pifo refembled 
to a Jibbard's fkin, the diftance of whofe {pots re- 
prefent the d:/perfenefs of habitations or towns in 

Africk. Brerewood on Languages. 
Disperser.a./. [fromadi/per/e.] A {cat- 
terer; a {preader. 

Thofe'who are pleafed with defamatory. libels, 
fo far asto approve the authors and .di/perfers of 
them, are as guilty as if they had compofed them. 

Speétator. 
Dispersions nef. [from difperfio, Lat.) 
z. The ae of fcattering or fpreadiag. 
2. The ftate of being feattered. 

Noah began from thence his difperfion. Raleigh. 

After fo many di/perfionsyand A many divifions, 
two os three of us may yet be gathered together. 

= Pope. 


Ezek. xxxvi. 19. | 


Sbakefpeare. 


2 99 Sr, Mihin. 
difenje:] One! 


DIS 


To Despr’art..v. a. [dis and pirit}  } 

1.. To difcourage zito deje& ; to deprefs ; 
to damp; to terrify ; to intimidate; to 
fright ; to ftrike with fear. 


pirited, that he fpoke but few words,after lie came} 
upon the {caffold. ° e  Elarendon.) 

The providence of' Godi Rrikes ‘not int with) 
them, but dathes;'and even di/pirits, ‘all their en-, 
deavoure, and makes theirwefigns heardeG and 
ineffeQual. soul 

Steady to my principles, and not.di/pirited Wich 
my aflidtions, I have overcome all difficulties. 

a Winslet. ie abel se aE ee 
Amldft’all the honouts that are paid bim, he 
feels nothing in himfelf but a poor, wesk, diffi- 
rited mortal, yielding té the laws of corruption. 

det r O TS T Rogers, 


) 


conftitution.of ‘the body., Th 
He has. dj/pirited himfel€ ,by a,debauch, ,and. 
drank away his good hamour. x 5 al Collier. 
DISPIRITEDNESS. nfa [from dipirjt.] 
Wantof vigour,s,want of vivacity, Did. 
To DispLa’ CB. Sinai [4is-and place.] q 
1. To putioutof plat; to placejn'ânother 
“fituation ¥ as, the’cheffmen are" di/Placed. 
z.- To put out of any: ftate, condition, of- 
fice, truft, or dignity. Ja 
To difplaceany who.are in, upon 'difpleafurey is 
yall means to be avoided, unlefs there be amani- 
felt caufe forte | Bacon. 
eu i Abdal, who commands” =? 
The city;:is the prince's friend, and therefore 
. Matt bedi/plac'd,and thou fhalt ftrait fuccaed him. 
Denbam. 
A religion, eftablifhed by. God: himfelfy: Mould 
not be di/placed by any thing, under a demonftra- 
tion of that divine power that firit introduced it. 


- One then may be di/plee'd, and one may reign ; 
And want of merit render birthright vain. 


3.°""fo'diforder. *. = | ® 
You have di/plac’d the mirth, broke the good 
meeting > + | 
With moft admir'd diforder. Shakefpeate. 


Drspra‘cency. n. fe [di/placentia, Lat.] 
1. Incivility ; difobligation. 
2. Difguft; any thing unpleafing. ~ 
The difplacencies that he reccives, by the con- 
fequences of his excefs, far outweigh all that is 
grateful in it. Decay of Piety. 
To Dispia NT. v.a. [dis and plant.] 
1,.Toremove a plant. ; 
2. To drive a people from the place in 
which they have fixed their refidence. 


All thofe countries, which, lying near unto any |’ 


mountains, or Irifh defarts, had been planted with 
Englith, were thortly di/planted and loft. Spenfer. 
I may juftly account new plantations to be the 
children ‘of former kingdoms: J like a plantation 
ina pure foil; that is, where people are not dif- 
planted. 
DisPLaANTA TION. mf. [from dis and 
plan:atio.] 
1. The removal of a plant. 
2. The ejection of a people. 
The Edenites were garrifoned to refit the Affy- 


rians, whofe di/plantation Senacheribvaunted of. 
Raleigh. 


To DISPLA’Y. v. a. [de/ployer, Fr.] 
1. To fpread wide. 
The northern wind his wings did broad di/play 
At his command, and reared him up light. 
Fairy Queen. 
There he him found all carelefsly di/p/ay*d, 
In fecret thadow from the funny ray, 


Ona fweet bed of lilies foftly taid, Fairy Quem. 


Certain it is; that the poor man appeared fo4i/-\| 


Southey 


2.. To exhauft the fpirits ; to opprefs the |, 


Sour. 


Dryden. 


Bacon A 


DIS 


2.. To exhibit to the fight or mind... 
You fpeak not like yourself, who ever yet» 
Have {toad to charity, and di/p/ay'd th’ effcéts 
Of difpofition gentle. ` Shake/pearte 
Thou heav'n's alternate beauty can‘f difplay, `~ 
The bluhh of morning, and the milky way. Dryd. 

_» The works of nature, ard tlic woras of revela- 
tion, d:/play truth to mankind in charaéters fo.vie 
fible, that thofc, who are not quite blinds may reads 

T Lorke 
The ftorm the dark Lycæan groves iby, 
And-firtt to light expos'd the facred hade. 
d : Pope's: Ssatuse 
Say how this inflrument of love bezan; 
, ‘And in Smmortabttra' ys! dijp/ay che: tans 
3: To carves to cutup,) =w, sai 
He tarves, difphiys, and Cuts uptoa 


> 


aTi Gay. 
“ppd 
wonder, 
$ i | "Speélaver. 
4) ‘To talk withoar reftraint.: p 4 
i "Lheivery fellow whichiofilate: t |» 
Difplay'd fo faucily againn your highaeis.. Shake 
5+ To fet oltentatioufly to view.. w" 
de Theysare all, couched in. ay pit, with obfcured 
lights; which, at the very inftant of our-meeting, 
they wil at once difplay;to thenight. Sbakefpeare. 
Disetay.2./, [from the verb.] An Xe 
hibition of any thing to view. 


~ 


wW. 
Our ennobled. underftandings takë the wings of 
the morning to vifit the'w&ld above us, ‘and have 
a glorious d'/p/ay of the highe form of created 
exce'lencies. l i Glanville 
We can with the greateft coldnefs’ behold the 
Rtupendous di/plays of omnipot-nce, and be intranf- 
“ports at the puny effays of human {kill. SpePator. 
DISPLEA SANCE. 2. fe [from difpleaje.] 
Anger; difcontent.' Obfolete. DA < 
Cordell faid, the lov’d him as behov'd ; 
WhHofe fimple anfwer, wanting colours fair 
To paint it forth, him to di/pleajance mov'd. 

Fairy Queen, 
DispLea sant. adj. [from diploe] Un 
pleafing; offenfive; unpleafant. 

What to one js a moft gratetul odour, to another 
is nuxious and di/pica/ant ; and it were amifery $9 
fome to lie ttretched on a bed of rofes»: Glar: Seep. 


‘To DisPLE' NSE. v.a. [dis and plaje} To 


offend; to make angry. À 
God was di/pleafed with this thing. 1 Chron. xxi’ 7a 
To Dispie‘ase.v.2. Todifgutt; toraife 

/ averfion. ; 

Foul fights do rather difp/eafe, in that they ex- 
' cite the memory of foul things, than in the im- 
t amedlate obje&s 3 and therefore, in pictures, thofe 
l foul fights do not much offend. Buc. Nat Hif d 
| _ «Your extreme fondnefs was perhaps as difpleaf- 
ing to God before, as.now your extreme affliction. 
4 Temple. 
Sweet and ftinking commonly ferve our turn 
for thefe ideas, which, in effcét, is little more than 
to, call them pleafing or di/pleafing ; though the 
{mell of a rofe and violet, both fweet, are certainly 
very ditin&t ideas. Lacke. 
Dispre’asincness. n. f. [from di/plea/- 


ing. |. Offenfivenefs ; quality of offend, 


ing. - , 
Pie a miftake to think that men cannot change 
the dilpieafingne/sior indifferency, thatis in a@tions, 
into pleafure and defire, if they will do but what is 
in their power. . Locke 

Dispreasure. n. fa [from dipleaje.] 

1. Uneafinefs ; pain received. 

When good is propofed, its abfence carries dife 
pleafure or pain with it. Lockes 

2. Offence ; pain given. 

Now fhall-I be more blamelefs than the Philif- 

tines, though I do them a di/pleafure. Judges 
3. Anger ; indignation. 

‘True repentance may be wrought in the hearts 
of fuch as fear God, and yet incur his difplafure, 
the defervedeffe&t whereof is eternal death. Hooker. 

He fhould beware that he did not provoke Soly« 
man’s heavy di/plea/ureagainft him. Knolles. 

Undoubtedly 


D IS 
- Undoubtedly’ he will relent, and turn 
From his digas l Milton. 
Though the reciprocalnefs of the injury ought 
to allay the di/p/ea/ureatit, yet men fo much more 
ecnfider what fuffer than what they do. 
* «Decay of Piety. 
On me alone thy juft difpleafure lay 5 
But take thy judgments from this mourning land. 
f b ‘ Dryden. 
You've fhewn howmuch you my content defign; 
Yet, ah! would keav'n's difpleafyre pafs like mine! 
4 ! 
a Dryden. 
Nothing is in itfelf fo pernicious to communities 
of learned mer, as the di/plecfure of their prince. 
we ie Addifin's Freeholder, 
4» State of difgrace; ftate of being dif- 
= countenanced ; disfavour. 
He went into Poland, being in difpleafure with 
“the pope for overmuch familiarity. Peach. on Mufic. 
Yo Dispre’asure. v. a. [from the noun. | 
To difpleafe ; not to gain favour ;. not 
“tO win affection. A‘word not elegant; 
nor now in ufe. : 
-When the way of pleafuring or difpleafuring lieth 
by the favourite, it is impoffible any other should 
be over great. Bacon, 
Yo DISPLO’DE. v. a. [di/plodo, Lat.] To 
difperfe with a loud noiie; to vent with 
violence. : 
_ Stood rank'd of feraphim another row, 
In pofture to difplode their fecond tire 
Milton, 
Dispro‘sion. n. f. [from difplojus, ret 
The att of difploding ; a fudden buri 
or difperfion with noife and violence. 


“Diso RT. 2. f. [dis and fport.| Play; 


{port ; paftime; diverfion; amufement: 
merriment. 
She lift nothear, bat her di/pérrs purfaed; ` 
And ever bade him ftay, till time the tide renew'd. | 
> ‘; r ' Spenfer. 
His dijforts were ingeouaus and manlike, where- 
by he always learned fomewhat. Hayaw. on Ed.Vi. 
She buficd, heard the found f 
Of ruftling leaves; "but minded not, as ùs’d 
To fuch difport before her through the field. Afilr, 
Yo Disporr. ©. a. [from the noun.] To 
“divert. Ga 
He often, but attended with weak guard, 
Comes hunting this way tosdifpert himfilf. Shak, 
To Dispo'rt. v. x. To play; totoy; ta 
wanton. + 


5 


; Freth gales and gentle airs 
= Whifper'd it to the woods, and trom their wings 
Flungirofe, flung odours, rrom the fpicy firub | 
Di porting! seen » Milton. 
sofe to the winds their airy garments flew ; 
= The glitt’sing textascs of the filmy dew | 
Nipt in the richeittinétute of the tkics, 
Where light difports inicver mingling dyes. Pipes 
"Diseosat. n. /.'[ from di/pofe.} 

I. ‘The act of difpofing or regulating any 
thing; regulation; difpeniation; dil- 
tribution. 

- Tax not divine difps/al; wiet men 
Haveerr'd, and by bad women been deluded. Mi'i. 
3., The power of difribution; the right 
of beftowing. 
Are not the bleffings both of this world and the 
nextin his di/pofal 7 Aiterbury, 
3. Government; management; conduct. 
We fhall get more tine and clear knowiedgr by 
one rule, than by taking up principtes, and thereby 
putting our minds into the diipojals of others. Locke. 
4. Eftablifhment inña new ftate ; difmif- 
-  fion into new hands. +» 
J am called off from public differtations by a do- 


meftick affair cf great importance, which is nu 


leis tha the di/pola/of my Gfter Jenny for life. l 
` utle, N” 75. 


DIS 


To DISPOSE, v. a. [di/pofer, Fr. difpono, | 


„Lat.] 
1. To employ to various purpofes; to 
diffufe. l 
Thus, whilft fhe did her. various pow’r di/pofe, 
The world was free from tyrants, wars, and woes. 
Pricr. 
2. To give; toplace; to beftow. 
Yet fes, when noble benefits Thali prove 
Not well di/pos'd, the mind grown once corrupt, 
They turn to vicious forms, ten times more ugly 
Than ever they were fair. Shakefpeare. 
Of what you gathered, as moft your own, you 
shave difpofed much in works of public piety. S pratt. 
3. To turn to any particular end or con- 


fequence. Pi 

Endure, and conquers. Jove will foon difpofe 

To future good our paft and: prefent woes. Dryd. 
4. ‘To adapt ; to form for-any purpofe. 

Thefe when the knights beheld, they "gan dilpofe 

Themfelyes to court, and each a damf{el chofe.: 
Spenfer. 

But if thee lift unto the court’to throng, 

And there to hauntvafter thephoped prey, l 

Then muft thou thee difpofe another way. 

: Hubberd's Tale. 
$. To frame'the mind; to give a propen- 

fion; to incline: with zo. 

Sufpicions difpofe kings to tyranny, hufbands to 
Jealaufy, and wife men to irrefolution and melah- 
choly. Bacon. 

+» The memory of what they had fuffered, by being 
without it, eafily di/pofed them todo this. Clarend. 

’ He knew the feat of Paradife; 

And, as he was difpos`d, could prove it 

Below the moon, or elfe above it. 

This difpyes men to believe what it teaches, to 
follow what it advifes. Temple, 

A man might do this now if he were malicioufly 
difpofed, and bad 4 mind to bring matters to extre- 
mity. Dryden. 

Although the frequency of prayer and fafting 
may be of no efficacy to difege’God to be more 
graciqus, yet it is of, great ufe to difpofe us to be 
more objects cf his prace. Swzalridge. 

If mere moralifts tind themfelves difpofed ro pride, 


luft, intemperance, or avarice; thry do not think, 


their morality concerned to check them. Swift. 
6. To make fit: with for. | 

This:may difpoje mes perhaps, for the reception 

of truths, but. helps me-not to it. Locke. 

7. To regulate; to adjuft. 

t oU Wak'd by the cries, th” Ath*nian'chief arate 
The knightly forms ‘of combat to difpofe. 

pang? . Dryden's Fables. 

8. ToDisrose of. Toapply to.any. pur- 
pole ; to transfer to any other perfor or 
ufe. 

All men are naturally in a tate of perfe& free- 
dom to order their actions, and-difpofe of their pof- 
feffions and per(ons, as they think fit, within the 
bounds of the law of nature. Locke. 

Difpofe of the meat with the butler, or any other 
crony. i Swift. 

9. To Dispose of. ‘To-put into the hands 
of another. 

As de is mine, I may difpcfe of her; 

Which fhalk besither to. thie gentleman, 
Or'to fer death. Shake/peare. 

T have difpofed of her to a man of tufincts, wha 
will let her fee, that to be well drefled, in good 
humour, andichearfal in herfamily; are the arts 
and fciences, of female. life. Tatles. 


19. Te Disvose of. To give away by 


authority. 
A rural Judge difpos'd of beauty's prize. Waller. 


tt. Yo Diserose cf. To dire&. 
The lot is caft into the lap; but the whole dif 
pofing thereof is of the Lord. Proverbs. 


12. Jo Dispose of. To conduct; to be- 
have. 


M 
+ 


Hudibras, 


_ DIS 


They muft receiveinftructions how to di/po/? of 
themfelves when they come, which muft be in the 
nature of laws unto them. Bacon to Villiers. 

13. JoDispose ef. Toplace in any con- 
dition. 
For the remaining doubt, 
What to refolve, and how difpofe of me, 
Be warn’d to caft that ufelefs care afide. 
s Dryden's Fabiy. 
14. To Disrose of. - To put away by any 
‘means. 
They require more water than can be found, 
and more than can be difpofed of, if it was found. 
Burnete 
To Dispo’se. v.x. To bargain; to make 
terms. Obfolete. 
When the faw you did fufpect 
She had difpos'd with Cæfar, and that your rage 
Would nòt be purg’d, the fent word the was deads 
_ Shake/peara 
Dispose. 2. /. [from the verb. ] 
1. Power; management; difpofal; wit js 
at.or fo. 
Allthat ie mine I leave at thy difpofe; 


My goods, my lands, my reputation. Sbakefp. 
It fhall be my tatk 
To render thee the Parthian at difpofe. Mikom 


Of all.your goodnefs leaves to our difpa/e, 
Our liberty’s the only gift we chufe. 
Dryden's Indian Emperors 
2. Diftribution; a& of government; dif- 
penfation. 
All is beft, though oft we doubt 
What th’ unfearchable difpofe 
Of highett wifdom brings about, 
And ever beft found in the clofe. 
3. Difpofition; caft of behaviour. 


lete. 
He hath a perfon; and a {mooth dilpofe, 
To be fulpeéted ; fram'd to make women falfe. 
Shak¢/peare’s Othello. 


Mils. Ager 
Oblo- 


i 4. Difpofition ; caft of mind; inclination, 


Obfolete. 

He carries on the ftream of his difpofe 
Without obfervance or refpect of any, 

In will peculiar. Shake/p. Troil. and Crefida, 
Disro’ser. x. f. [from aj/pofe.] 
1. Diftributor ; difpenfer; beftower. 

The magiftrate is both the beggar and the dif- 
pofer of what is got by begging. 

Graunt’s Bills of Mortality, 
2. Governor; regulator; direétor. 

I think myfelf obliged, whatever my private ap- 
prehenfions may be ot the fuccefs, to do my duty; 
and leave events to their di/pofer. ^ Boyles 

All the reafon of mankind cannot fuggeft any 
folid ground of fatisfaétion, but in making that 
God our friend, who is the abfolute difpofer of all 
things. Souths 

Would I had been difpofer of thy fars 
Thou fhouldft have had thy with, and died in wares 

Dryden. 


3- One who takes from, and gives ta, 


whom he pleafes. 
But brandith’d high, in an ill omen'd hour, 
To thee, proud Gaul, behold thy junten fear, 
“The mafter {word, di/pojer of thy pow'r. Priore 
Disvosi tion. n. /. [from di/po/itios Lat. } 
I. Order; method; diltribution. 
‘Touching mufical harmony, whether by inftrue 
ment or voice, it being of high and low, in due 
proportionable di/pofition, fuch notwithitanding ia 
the force thereof, and fo very pleating eftcets it 
hath, in that very part of man which is moft di- 
vine, that fome have been thereby’ induced to 
think, that the foul itfelf by nature is, or hath in 
‘tt, harmony. Hooker. 
Under this head of invention is placed the difpo- 
fitis of thè work, to,put all things ip a beautiful 
order and harmony, that the whole may be of a 
piece. Dryden's Dufre{noy, Preface. 
4A I alk 


DIS 


I afk wkether the conneCtion of the extremes be 
nat mere clearly feen, in this fimple and natural 
difpsfizion, than in the perplexed repetitions and 
jumble of five or fx fyliogiims ? Locke. 

2. Natural fitnefs; quality. 

Refrangibility of the rays of light is their di/po- 
fitin to be refracted, or turned out of their way, in 
paffing out “of one tranfparent body or medium 
inco another. 

3. Tendency to any act or ftate. 

‘his argueth a great di/pofticn to putrefadtion in 
the foil and air. Bavon'’s Naturai Hiflory. 

Dipefition is when the power and ability of do- 
ing any thing is forward, and ready upon every 
eccafion tw break into action. Licke. 


Bleeding is to be ufed or omitted according to 


the fymptoms which aftcé the brain: it relieves 

in any inflammatory difpefcion uf the coat of the 
nerve. . Arburtnacs on Diets 
4. Temper of mind. 
I have fuffered more for their fakes, more than 
the villanous inconftancy of man’s dijpofition is able 
E o tote. Skake/peares 
Lefer had been 
The thwartings of your di/pofiticn, if 
You had not fhew’d them how you were difpos'd, 
Erc they lack’d power to crofs you. 
: Shakefpeare’s Ccriolanus. 
z. Affection of kindnefs or ill-will. 

1 take mylelf to be as well informed as moft 
men in the difpsfitions of each people towards the 
other. % Swift. 

6. Predominant inclination. 

As they pinch one another by the di/pofition, he 
¢ries out, no more. Shake/p. Antbany and Cleopatra. 

The love we bear to our friends is generally 
caufed by our finding the fame di/pofition in them 
which, we feel in ourfelves. - Pope. 

7. Affortment ; adjuftment of external cir- 
cumftances: not ufed. 

I crave fit difpofition for my wife, 

Due reference of place and exhibition, 

As levels with her breeding. Shake/peare’s Orbello. 
Dispo’sitive. adj. [from di/pof:.] ‘That 

which implies difpofal of any property ; 

decretive. 

The words of all judicial a&e are written narra- 
tively, unlefs it be in fentences wherein difpcfitive 
and enatting terms are made ufe of. Ayliffe's Par. 

Dispo’siTIVELY, adv. [from di/pofitive.] 
1. In a difpofitive manner. 
2. Refpecting individuals ; diftributively. 

That axiom in philofophy, that the generation 
of one thing is the corruption of another, although 
it be fubftantially true, concerning the form. and 
matter, is alfo difpofitively verified in the efficient 
or producer. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Disro’sitor. x. J- [from di/pofe.] The 
lord of that fign in which the planet is, 
and by which therefore it is over-ruled. 


To Disposse’ss. v. a. [dis and poffé/s.] 
3. To put out of poffeffion ; to deprive ; 


to diffeize. 
The blow from faddle forced him to fly ; 
Elfe might it needs down to his manly breaft 
Have cleft his head in twain, and life thence dif- 
$ ° Fai Jute. 
oh eat hold the opinion of Fyne ere 
1 will allow of thy wits; and fear to kill a wood- 
cock, leit thou di/pofféfs the foul of thy grandame. 
Shake[peare’s Twelfth Night. 
Lec us fit upon the ground, and tell 
How fome have been depos'd, fome tlain in war, 
Some haunted by the ghofts they di/peffe/s'd. 
Shakefpeare's Rickard IL. 
I will chufe 
Mine helr from forth the beggars of the world, 
And difpoffefs her all. Sbakefpeare"s Timcn. 
In thee I hope; thy fuccours 1 invoke, 
To win the crown whence 1 am dipyfiefr'd; 
For like renowg awaiteth on the (troke, 
Te ca@ che haughty ¢own, or saite th’ opprefs'd. 
Fairfax. 


Neseton | 


DIS 


The children went to Gilead, and took St, and 
difpffesed the Amorite which was in it. 
Numb. xxxii. 39. 
This inaceeMible high ftrengt’, the feat 
Or Deity fupreme, us difpeffe/s d, 
He trutted to have feiz'd. 
Reftlefs Amata lay 
Fir'd with diidain for Turnus difpoffe/ts 
And the new nuptiala of the Trojan guek. 
p Dryden's Eneid. 


2. It is generally ufed with of before the 


thing taken away. 
Charles refolved, with a puiffant army, to pa& 
over, aud to difpeffefs the pirate of Tunis . 
Knolles’s Hijtory. 
No pow’r thall dijpeffefs 
My thoughts of that expeéted happinefs. Denbam. 
aO fairech of all creatures, laftand belt l 
Of what heav’n made, how art thou difpofl-fs'd 
Of all thy native glories! Dryd. Stare of innocence, 
Nothing can create more trouble tu aiman than 


to endeavour to dijpo/fi/s him ef this conceit. 
Tillotfon. 


Milton. 


3. Formerly with from. 

They arrogatedominion undeferv’d 

Over their brethren, and quite difpoffefs 
Concord and law of nature from the earth. Milt. 
It wilt be found a work of no fmall difficulty to 
dijpojijs and throw out a vice from that heart, 
where long poffeffion begins to plead paguon 
outh. 


Disvo’sure. n. f [from di/po/f.] 
1. Difpofal; government; power; ma- 


nagement. 
In his difpcfure is the orb of earth, i 
The throne of kings, and all of human birth. Sand. 
They quictly furrendered both it and themfelves 
to his difpofure. _ Sandys's Journey. 
Whilft they murmur againft the present difpofure 
of things, they do tacitly defire in them a diffor- 
mity from the primitive rule, and the idea of that 
mind that formed all things beft. 
Brown's VulgarErrours. 
2. State; pofture. 
They remained in a kiad of warlike di/pofure, or 
perhaps little better. 
Dispra‘ tse. "n. f. [dis and praife.} Blame ; 
cenfure ; difhonour. 
If I can do it 
By aught that I can fpeak in his di/prai/e, 
She fhall not long continue lovetohim. Sbake/p. 
To me reproach 
Rather belongs, diftruft, and all dijpraife. Milton. 
Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breafts ; no wcaknefs ; no contempt; 
Difpraife, or blame. Milton's Agonifiese 
I need not raife 3 ž 
Trophies to thee from other men’s difpraife. Denb. 
Looks fright not men : the general has feen Moors 
With as bad faces; no di/praife to Bertran's. Dryd. 
If any writer fhall do this paper fo much honour 
as to infcribe the title of it to others, the whole 
praife or difpraife of fuch a performance will belong 
to fome other author. Add:fon. 
My faults will not be hid, and it is no dilpraife 
to me that they will not: thesclearnefs of ones 
mind is never better proved than in difcovering its 
own faults. Pope. 
To Dispra‘ise. v. a: [Fom the noun. ] 
To blame; to cenfure ; to condemn. 
In praifing Anthony, I ‘ve difprais'd Cefar. 
Sbakefpeare. 
No abufe, Ned, in the world; honeft Ned; 


none: I di/prailed him befure the wicked, that the 
wicked might not fall in love with him; in which 


doing, I-have done the part of a caretul friend. 


Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 


The criticks, while they like my wares, may 
difpraif: my writing. Speétator. 
Dispra tser. x. fe [from difraife.| A 
cenfurer; one who blames. Dis. 


Dispraistere. adj. [from difpraye-| 
Unworthy of commendation. 


Wotton. 


Did. 


DIS 


Disprar’sinGcLy. adu. (from di/praj/e.] 
With blame ; with centure. 
Michael Caffio! 
That came a wooing with you; many a time, 
When J have fpoke of you difpraifingly, 
Hath taen your part. Sbakefpcarc’s Orbells. 


1JYo Dispre’an. v. a. [dis and /pread. | 


To fpread different ways. In this word, 
and a few others, dis has the fame force 
as in Latin compofition, and means, 
different ways; in different directions. 
This word is poeticaL 
As morning fun her beams difpreaden clear, . 
And in hcr face fair truth and mercy doth appear 
7 rM Sperfere 
Over him, art, fttiving to compare 
With nature, did an arbour green difpread, 
Framed of wanton ivy, flowing fair, 
Through which the fragrant eglantine did fpread 
His pricking arms, entrail’d with rofes ied. Speafere 
Above, below, around, with art diffread, 
The fure inclofure folds the genial bed. 


Pope's Ody fry. 
Dispro Fit. a. f [dis and proft.] Lofs; 
damage ; detriment. Did. 


Dispro or. n. f. [dis and proof.] Con- 
futation ; conviction of errour or falfe- 
hood. 

His remark contains the grounds of his do&trine, 
and offers at fomewhat towards the difproof of 
mine. Atterbury. 

I‘need not offer any thing farther in fupport of 
one, or in difproof of the other. Rogerse. 


To DISPROPERTY. v. a. [dis and pro- 
perty.] To difpoffefs of any property. - 
Dias 


DisPROPORTION. 2. f- [dis and propor- 
tion.) Unfuitablenefs in form or quan- 
tity of one thing, or one part of the fame 
thing, to another ; want of fymmetry 5. 

_ difparity. 
Not to affect many propofed matches 
Of her own clime, complexion, and degree, 
Whereto we fee in all things nature tends : 
Foh ! one may fmell, in fuch, a will moft rank, 
Foul difproportion, thoughts unnatural. 
; Shakefpeare’s Othellow 
Reafoning, l oft admire 
Yow nature, wife and frugal, could commit 
Such difproportions ; with fuperfluous hand 
So many nobler bodies to create, 
Greater, fo many fold, to this one ufe. Miltone 
Perhaps, from greatnefs, ftate and prides. 
Thus furprifed, fhe may fall : 
Sicep does di/proportion hide, 
And, ccath re(embling, equals all. 
For their ftrength, 
The difpreportion is fo great, we cannot but 
Expe& a tatal confequence. Derbam's Scpkys. 
What did the liquid to th’ affembly call, 
To give their aid to form the pond’rous bail ? 
Firft tell us, why did any come? next, why 
In fuch a difpreportion to the dry ? 
Blackmore's Creations. 
That we are defigned for a more exalted happi- 
nefs than can be derived from the things of tuis 
life, we may infer from their vaft difproportion ‘to 
the deGres and capacicics of our foul. Rogers. 


To Dispropo ation. wv. a. [from the 
noun.) To mifmatch; to join things 
unfuitable in quantity or form; to join 
unfitly. 


There fits deformity to mock my body, 
To thape my legs of an uncqual fize, 
To di/proportian me in every parte — Shakefpearee 
Diftance and men’s tears have fo enlarged the 
troth, and fo di/propertioncd every thing, that we 
have-madc the little troop of difcontents a gallant 
arm, and already meafured by the evening fha- 
dow. Surklinge 


Mutck 


Walter. 


Ms a 


DIS 


Mufick craveth your acquaintances many are 
of fuch difpropérticned Spirits, that they avoid her 
company. . Peacham. 

We on atl with undifcording voice, 
May rightly anfwee that melodious noile ; 
As once we diat difproportion’d fin 
Jacr’d againit nature's chime. Milon. 
- DISPROPO'RTIONAEBLE. adj. {from di} 


proportion.) Unfuitable in form or quan- 


DIS 


If God did not forbid all indifferent teremonies, 
then our conformity with the church of Rome in 
{ome fuch is not hitherto a: yet dijprowed, al- 
though papifts were ungp us as heathens were unto 
lfrael. Hooker. 

3- To difapprove ; to difallow. 

Sume things are good, yet in fo mean a degree 
of goodnefe, that men are only not di/proved, nor 
difallowed cf God for them. Hecker. 


tity ; not duly regulated in regard to Disrrover. n. f. [from di/prowe. ] 


fomething elfe. ` 
Doubts and fears are the fharpet paffions: 
through thefe falfe opticks all that yau fee is like 
the evening thadows, difrifortionable to the truth, 
and ftrangely longer than the true fubfance. 
Suckling. 
Hiid the obliquity been greater, the earth had not 
been able to endure the d:ipreperticnable differences 
of feafon. Brown. 
We are apt to fet too great a value on temporal 


bleffings, and have too low and dif; a A 


retteem of foiritual. malridge. 
There is no wine of fo ftreng a body as to bear 
fuch a difpreporticnable quantity of water as fixty 
parts. - Brocme. 
DisProro'RTionaBLeness. 7. f. {from 
difproportiqnable. | Unfuitablenefs io 
fomething elfe. 
Disprovortionasry, adv. [from dif- 
Proportion.] Unfuitably ; not fymme- 
trically. SN 
We have no reafon to think much to facrifice to 
God our deareft inrerefts in this world, if we con- 
fider how. difproperticnably great. the reward of our 
lufferings fall be in another. Tilletion. 
DisPROPO'RTIONAL. adj. [from dif/pro- 
porticns] Difproportionable; unfymme- 
trical; unfuitable in quantity or form to 
fomething elfe. | 
DISPROPORTIONALLY. adv. [from dif- 
proportional.) Unfuitably with re(pect to 
quantity or value, ` * 
DISPROPORTIONATE. adj. [from dif: 
proportion.) Unfymmetrical; unfuitable 
to fomething clfe either in bulk, form, 
or value. ^ 
None of our’members are crooked or diftorted, 
sor difproporticnate to the reft, cither in excels or de. 
ies Sores Ray. 
Itis plain that men have agreedtoa difproportion- 
ate and unequal poffeflion of the earth. Leche. 
DisProPORTIONATELY. adv, [from di/- 


5 


proportionate.) Unfuitably ; unfymme- 
trically.. - 


DiSPROPO'RTIONATENESS. n, J. [from 


difpreportionate.}] Unfuitablenefs in bulk, 


form, or value. 
To Dispro’ve. v. a. [dis and prove.) 


t- To confute an affertion ; to convi& of 


-errour or falfehood. ` 
This expofition they plainly difprove, and thew 
by manifeft reafon, that of David the words of 
David could not poffibly. be meant. 
_ This Weftmoreland maintains, 
And Warwick fhall difpreve it. Sbakefpeare. 
_ © The traitor’s odious name 
1 firft return, and then aifprove thy claim. 
va cals i Dryden's Fables. 
I: is cafer to afirm than to difprove. Holder. 
That falfe füppofition I advanced in order to 
difprows it, and by that means to prove the truth 
ef my dottrine. Atterbury. 
We fee the fame affertions produced again, with- 
out notice of what hath been faid to difprove them, 
ot k L Seoi/t: 
2. To convicta practice of errour: 
They behold thofe things difproved, difannulled, 
aoe ia., which ufe had made in a manner na- 
ture. . 


2 


DisPpu’NisHABLE. 


Hooker, 


Aovker.. 


1. One -that difprovés or contutes. 


2» One that blames; a cenfurer: if the 


following paflage be not ill printed for 
difapprover. 

The fingle example that our annals have vielded 
of two extremes, within fu fhort time, by moft of 
the fame commenders and difprovert, would. re- 
quire no flight memorial. Witton. 
adj. [dis and punih- 

able.}. Without.penal reftraint. 

No leafes of any partiof the faid lands fhall ever 
“be made, other than Ica{es for years not exceeding 
thirty-one, in poffeñion, and not in reverfion-or 
remainder, and not di/punifbable of waĝe. 
TA) l Swifts Laf Wiil. 
To Dispu’rse. v. a. [dis and purse.) To 
pay; to difburie. lt is not certain that 
the following paffage thould not be writ- 


ten difburfes 

Many a pound of my own proper ftore, 
Becaufe I would not tax the ncedy commons, 
Bave 1 dijpurfed to the garrifons, 

And never afk'd for reftitution. Shik. Hen. VI. 
Dispu’rasse. adj. [trom difpute.] 
1. Liable to contet ; controvertible; that 
. for which fomething may be alleged on 
oppoiite fides. 

If they are not in themf{elves difputable, why are 

they fo much difputed ? Scuth. 
2. Lawful to be contefted. 
Until any point is determined to be a law, it re- 
mains dijputable by every fubje&t. 
Di’spuraxt. n. /. [from difpute; difpu- 
_ fans, Latin.] A controvertit; an ar- 
guer; a reafoner. 

Notwithtanding thefe learned di/putants, it was 
to the unicholaftick ftatefinan that the world.owed 
their peace, defence, and libertics. Locke. 

Our difputants put me in mind of the fkuttle 
fiih, thaty when he is unable to extricate himfelf, 
blackens all the water about him till he becomes 
invifible. SpcEatcr. 

Di'sPuTAant. adj. Difputing ; engaged 
In controverfy. Not in ufe. 
Thou there waft found 
Among the graveft rabbies, difputant 
On points and queftions fitting Mofes’ chair. Milt. 


DISPUTATION. n. f {from di/putatio, 
Latio.) 

1. The {kill of controverfy ; argumenta- 
tion, 
_ Confider what the Icarning of difpuration is, and 
how they are employed for the advantage of theni- 
felves or others,, whofe bufinefs is only the vain 
oftentation of founds. Locke 


2. Controverfy ; argumental conteft. 


Well do J find, by the wife knitting together of 


your anfwer, that any di/puraticn 1 can ufe is as 
much too weak as Lunworthy. Sidney. 


Till fome admirable: or unufual accident hap- | 
pens, a3 it hath in fome, to work the beginning of Í 


a better alteration in the mind, difputation about 
the knowledge of God commonly prevailcth little. 
tg Hooker. 
Disputa’rious. adj. [from difpute.) In- 

clined to difpute ; cavilling. 
A man muft be of a very difputatious temper, 


that enters into fate controverfics with any of the 
fair fex. sd difon. 


Swift. 


DIS 


Disru'rative. adj. [from difpute.] Dif- 
pofed to debate ; argumentative. 

Perhaps.this pra€tice might not fo eafily be per- 
verted, as to raife a cavilling, di/putative, and tcep- 
tical temper in the minds of youth. 

Watt's Improvement of the Mind. 

To DISPU’TE. v. x. [difputa, Latin.] To 

contend by argument; to altercate; to 
debate’; to argue ;. to controvert. 

If attempts of the pen have often proved unfit, 
thofe of the fword are more’ fo, asd fighting is a 
worfeexpedient than di/puting. Decay of Piety. 

The atheiit can pretend no obligation of con- 
{cience, why he fhould dijpute againtt religion. 

Tilef 
Did not Paul and -Barnabas dijpute with vehe- 
meace about a very little point of conveniency? 
Atterbury. 
To Dispu’re. v. a. ` 
1. To contend for, whether by words or 
action. 

Things were difputed before they came to be de- 
termined: men afterwards were not to difpute any 
longer, but to-obey. Hookers 

So di/pute the prizes, 
As if you fought’ before Cydaria’s eyes. 
Dryden's Indian Emperor. 

Onc fays the kingdom is his own: a Saxon 
drinks the quart, and {wears he'll difpute that with 
him. Tatler. 

2. ‘To queftion ; to reafon about. 
Now I am fent, and am not to di/pute 
My prince’s orders, but to execute. Dryd, Ind. Emp. 
3. To difcufs; to think on: a fenfe not ia 
ufe. ; 
pupure it like a man. 
*— I fhall do fos 
But I muf alfo fectitas aman. Shakefp. Mach. 


Dispu'Te. x. /. [from the verb.] 
Contelt; controverfy ; argumental can- 
tention. 

The queftion being about a fad, it is begging it, 
to bring as a proof an hypothefis which isthe very 
thing in di/pute. Locke. 

The earth is now placed fo conveniently, that 
plents thrive and flourith in it, and animals liye: 
this is matter of fact, and beyond all difputes 

Bentley. 
| Diseoreress. adj. {trom di/pute.} Un- 
difputed ; uncontrovertible. Dif. 

Dispu Ter. x. /. [from difpute.] A con- 
trovertilt ; one given to argument and 
oppofition. 

Both were vehement difputers againft the hexa- 

| then idolatry. Stilling ficet. 

Thefe conciufions have generally obtained, and 
have been acknowledged even by difputers them- 
felves, till with labour they had Mtifled their con- 
vidtions. Rogers. 

Disquactrrca’rion, n. f. [from difgua- 
lify.} That) which dilqualifies ; that 
which makes unfit. 

It is recorded as a fufficient di/gualificaticn of a 
wife, that, {peaking of her hufband, the faid, 
God forgive him. Spectator. 

To DISQUA LIPY. v. a. [dis and qualify.) 
1. To make unfit ; to difable by fome na- 
tural or legal impediments. 

Such perfons as hall confer benefices on un- 
woithy and di/gualified perfons, after a notice or 
correction given, thall tor that turn be deprived of 
the power of prefenting unto fuch benctices. 

Ayliff:’s Parergen. 
2. It has commonly for before the objec- 
tive noun. } 

1 know no employment for which pisty difgua- 
liftes. Swifd. 

My common illnefs utterly difgualifies me for all 
converfation; I mean my deatnzlse Swift. 


4A2 3. Te 


DIS 


3. To deprive of a right or claim by fome 
pofitive reftriction ; to difable; to ex- 
cept from any grant. Swift has from. 


The church of England is the only body of}, 


Chriftians which dif/gualifes thofe, who are em- 
ployed to preach its do&:inc, from fharing 10, the 
civil power, farther than as fenators. 
Swift on the Sacramental Tef. 
Jo Disqua NTITY. v. a. [dis and guan- 
tity.) To lelen; to diminifh. Not ufed. 
"Be entreated 
Of fifty to difguantity your train 5 
And the remainders, that fhalt Rill depend, 
Tobe lush men a8 may befort your age. Shake/p. 
Disquver. n, f. [dis and qguict.] Unea- 
finefs; reftleffnefs ; want of tranquillity ; 
vexation ; difturbance ; anxiety. 
He that, upon a true principle, lives without 
any difguict of thought, may be faid to be happy. , 
L’ Efrange. 
1f we give way to our paffions, we do but gratify 
ourfelves for the prefent, in order to our future 
difgaict. l Í Tillotfon. 
I had rather live in Ireland than under the fre- 
quent difguiers of hearing you.are out of order. 
Swift. 
Drsqui’et. adj. Unquiet ; uneafy ; rel- 
lefs. 
L pray you, hufband, be not difguiet; 
The meat was well if you were fo content. 
Shakefpeare. 
To Disqui’et. wu. a, [from the noun.) 
To. dilturb ; to- make uneafy; to ha- 
safs; to vex; to fret; to deprive of 
tranquillity. 
The proud Roman him difguicted.. Fairy Queen. 
Why art thou fo vexed, O my foul? and why 
art thou fo di/quiered within me? Pialm. 
By anger and impatience the mind is difquicted, 
and is not able eafily to compofe itfelf to prayer. 
Duppa. 
Thou, happy, creature, art fecure 
Eronet all the torments we endure; 
Delpair, ambition, jealoufy, 
Loft friends, nor love, di/guiets thee. i Refcom. 
DisquieTar. 2. f- [from difquiet.) A 
difturber ; a haraffer.. ` 
Disqur'etiy. adv. [ from di/quiet. ] 
Without ret; anxioufly ; uneafily ; 
without calmnefs. 
Treachery, and all ruinous diforders, follow us 
idifquietly to our graves. Sbakefpear’s King Lear. 
He refted difguietly that night; but in the morn- 
ing l-found hiro calm. ifiman. 
Dis QUIETNESS. n. f. [from di/quiet. | Un- 
eafinefs; reklefnefs ; anxiety ; diiturb- 
ance. 
All otherwife, faid he, I riches rede, 
And deem them root of all difquietnefse Fairy Q, 
Arive won to bimielt borh followers and great 
defenders; whereupon much di/guictne/s enfued. 
Hooker. 


Disqu r erTunge.n f. [from difquiet.] Un- 


eafinefs ; anxiety; difturbance ; want of 


tranquillity. 

Littie bappinefe attends a great charaéter, and 
to a multitude of dicguictudes the delire of it, fyb- 
jeats an ambitious mind. Addifon"s Speétatcr. 

“Tis the beft prefervative from all thofe tempo- 
ral fears and difquictudes, which’corrupt the enjoy- 
ment, andembitter the lives, of men. Rogeri. 

Disqursi’rion. #. J. [di/quiftio, Latin.) 
Examination ;, difputative enquiry. 

God hath refeived many things to his own refo- 
lotion, whofe d terminations we cznnot hope from 
feh: but with reverence mult fufpend unto thar 
great day, whole juftice Mail either condemn our 
curioGity, or refolve our difquifitionse Brewn. 

‘Tis indeed the proper place for this difguifricn 
eoncerning the antediluvian earth. 

Hwcsvord 1 Natural Biflory. 


Disreca’ ep, n. f. [dis and regard. Slight 


To DISREGARD. wv. a. [from the noun. } 


Disreca’roruc.adj.{di/regardand full.) 


DisrecaRDFULLY. adv. [from difre- 


DisREPUTA TION. mf. [dis and reputa- 


DIS 


The royal fociety had a good effe&, as it turned 
many of the greateft geniufes of that age to the 
di/quifitions of natural knowledge. Addi/. Speétarer. 

The nature of animal’ diet may be difcovered 
by tafte, and other ferfible qualities, and fome ge- 
neral rules, without particular difguiftion upon 


every kind. Arbuthnot. 
To Disra nk. v. a: [dis and rank.] To 
degrade from his rank. Dia. 


notice; neglect; contempt. 


To flight; to neglect; to contemn. 
Since we are to do good to the poor, to ftran- 

gers, to enemies, thofe whom nature is too apt to 

make us defpife, difregard, or hate, then undoubt- 

edly we are to do good to all. Spratt. 
Thofe faits which God hath difregarded hitherto, 

he may regard forthe time to comes  Smalridge. 
Studious of good, man difregarded fame, 

And ufeful knowledge was hiseldettaim. Blackm. 


Negligent; contemptuous. 


_ gardful.| Negligently ;.contemptuoufly. 


Disre visu. f. [dis and reli] 


1. Bad tate ; naufeoufnefs. 
Oft they affay'd, 
Hanger and thirft coaftraining; drugg’d as oft 
With hatefullett difrelifb, writh'd their jaws 
With foot and cinders fill’d. Milton. 


2. Diflike of the palate; {queamifhnefs. 


Bread or tobacco may be neglected, where'they 


are thewn not to be ufeful to health, becaufe ofian, 


indiiferency or difrelifp to them. Locke. 


To Disk ELISH. a. 4. {from the noun.) 


1. To make naufeous ;: to infect. with an 
unpleafant talte. 
Fruits of tafte to pleafe 
True appetite, and not difrelijb thirk: 


Of ncétarous draughts between, from milky. ftream. f 


Milton. 
The fame anxiety and folicitude that embittered 
the purfuit, difrelifkes the fruition itfelf, ` Rogers. 


2. To want a talte of; to diflike. 


The world is become too bufy for me: every 
body is fo concerned for the publick, that all pri- 
vate enjoyments are loft, or difreli/bed. Pope. 


tion. | 


1. Difgrace ; difhonour. 


1 will tell you what was the.courfe in the happy. 
days of queen Elizabeth, whom it is no -di/reputa- 
sion ta follow. l Bacon. 

2. Lofs of reputation; ignominy.) , 

The king fearing left chat the bad fuccefs might 
difcourage his people, and bring di/reputatian to 
himfelf, forbad any. resort to be made. Hayward. 

Gluttony is not of fo great difrepusation amongft 
men as drunkennefs. Taylor's Holy Living. 

Disrepu ve. n. f. [dis and repute. | 
character; difhonour ; want of reputa- 
tion. 

How ftudioufly did they caf a Nur upon the 
king's perfon, and bring his governing principles 
under a dijrepite. 1 South. 


DisrESPE'CT. mf. [dis andirefpeđd.] In- 


civility ; wantof reverence; irrevercnce; | 


an act approaching to radenefs. 

Any ‘dijre[pe&t to atts of ftate, or to the perfons 
of ftatcfinen,. was in no time more penal. Clarend. 

Ariftotle writ a methodical difeourfe concerning 
thefe arts, chufing a.certain benefit before the ha- 
zard that might acfrue from the'vain dif/re(peAs of 
ignorant perfons. Wilkins. 

What is more ufual to warriours than impatience 
of bearing the leaft atfront.or.difrefpet? P. Pope. 


DisresPe CTFUL. adj. difrelfpeAandfull. | 
Irreverent; uncivil 


nr 


DIS 


Disresre’cTFULLY. adv. [from di/ree 
Spefful.| Urreverently ; uncivilly. 

We cannot believe our pofterity, will think fo 
difre/peétfully of their great grandmothers, as that 
they made themfelves mon‘trous to appear amiable. 

Add fons SpeGator,. 
To Disro’se. v..a. [dis and robe.) To 
undrefs ; to uncover; to ftrip. 
Thus when they had the witch di/robed quite, 
And a'l her filthy feature open fhown, 
They let her go at will, and warder ways un- 
known. Spenfere 

Kill the villain ftraight, 

Difrcbe hisn of the matchlefs monument, 

Thy father’s triumph o'er the favages. 
Shakefpeare's King Fobne. 
Thefe two great peers were di/robed of theirs 
glory, the one by judgment, the other by violences, 
l Woitcn. 

Who will be prevailed with to difrobe himfelf ac 
oncc of all his old opmions, and pretences to know- 
ledge and learning, and turn himfelf out ftark na- 
ked in queft afreth of new notions? Lockes 

Disau’ prion. n. f. (difruptio, Latin. } 
1.. The act of breaking afunder. 
This fecures them from difruptiony which they, 
_ would be in danger of, upon a fudden ftretch or 
contortion. ' Raye 


2. Breach; rent; dilaceration. 7 
The. agent which effected this difruption, and 
diflocation of the ftrata, was {cated within the 
earth. : Wocdwarde 
If raging winds invade the atmofphere, 
heir force its Curious texture cannot tear, 
Nor make di/ruprion in the threads of air. Blackm.. 


DissaTisracDion. 7: f. [dis and atif- | 
fađion.] The ftate of being diffatished;, 


 ‘difcontent; want of fomething to’ com- 


plete the with. oe 
He that changes his condition, out of impa- 
tience and diffatisfattion, when he has tried a new. 
one, wifhes tor his old againe | LEftrange. 
The ambitious man has little happinefo, bptsisi 
fubje to much uneafinefs and di/farisfacfion. 
i Addijen’s Spefatore 
iInivain we try to remédy the defects ot our ac- 
quifition, by varying the obye&: the fame di/fari/- 
fuéiion purfacs us through thercircle of created 
goodse wee , Rogers. 
DissaTisra’cToRINeEss. n. /. [from dif- 
fatisfaery.| Inability to give content. 
Dissarisra cTORY. adj. [ from. difa- 
i i l iyt. 4 
tisfy.] That which is unable to give 
Content. »* >.) a 
To Iissa’tTisry.v. a. [dis and Satisfy. ir 
1. ‘Todifeontént ; to difpleafe. bi 
Lati he advantag-s of life wiil not hod out to the’ 
lergth of deffe; and, fince they are not big enotiga 
to fatisfy, they fhould not be big enough to dipa- 
risfy. . - T Colliers 
2. To fail to pleafe.y tovoffend by’ the 
want of fomething requifite. 
I ftill retain fome of my notions, after your 
l, lordfhip’s having appeared difatisfird with them. 
ay pe Lecko 
To DISSECT. v. a. [difeco, Latin. } 
1. To cut in pieces., le is uted chiefly of 
/anatomical enquiries, made by fepara- 
tion of the’ parts of animal bodies. 
| No mak; no trick, no /avonr,.no referve; y 
Diffel your mind, examine every nerve. Rofcone 
Following life in creatures we diffecty . - 
‘We lofe it ia the moment we detects 


z. To divide and examine minutely. 


This paragraph, that has not one ingenuous word? 
throughout, 1 have diffeéed for a fample.  4tterd, 


Dissge’cri0Nn. n.f: (diffePio; Latin.] 
t. The act of feparating the parts of ani- 
mal bodies ; anatomy. 


4 Un 


Pope. 


She 


DIS 


Ske cut her up; but, upon the,diffeffion, found 
her juft like other hens. L'Efrange. 


I fhall enter upon the diffecfion of a coquet’s |. 


heart, and communicate that curious piece of ‘ana- 
tomy» l -Uig Addifen. 
2. Nice examination. 
Such ftriét enquiries into nature, fo true and fo 
perfe& a dif:Gion of human kind, is the work of 
extraordinary diligence. Granville. 


To DISSE'IZE. v. a. [difeifer, French.) 
To difpoffefs ; to deprive. It is com- 
monly uled of a legal act. 

He lo diffized of his griping grofs, 
The knight his thrillant {pear again affay’d 
In his brafs-plated body to embofs. Fairy Queen. 
Jf-a prince fhould give. a man, befides his an- 
cient patrimony which his family had been dif- 
Jetzed of, an additional eftate, never before in the 
pofieffion of his anceftors, he could nut be faid to 
re-citablifh lineal fucceffion. Locke. 

Disseisin. n. /. [from difeifir, French. } 
An unlawful difpoficfing a man of his 
land, tenerent, or other immoveable or 
incorporeal right. Cowell. 

Disseszor. x. /. [from difeixe.] He that 
difpoffeffes another. 

To DISSE MBLE. wv. a. [difzmulo, Latin ; 
Jemblance, diffemblance, and probably dij- 
jembler, in old French. ] 

# 3. To hide under falfe appearance; to 
conceal ; to pretend that not to be which 
really is. | 
"She aniwered, that her foul was God's; and 
touching ber faith, as hz could not change, fo fhe 
would not diffemble it. ~ Haywards 

z. To pretend that to be which is not. 
This is not the true fignification, 

Your fon Lucentio 
Doth love my daughter, and fhe loveth him, 
Or both difemble dcep'y their atfeClions, Sbuke/p. 
In vain on the difemb/ed mother's tongue 
Had cunning art and fly perfuafion hung; 
And rea! care in vain, and native love, 
Inthe true parent’s panting breaft had trove, Prior. 


Yo DISSE’ MBLE. wv. 2. ° 
1. To play the hypocrite ; to ufe falfe pro- 
- . feffions ; to wheedle. 

Y e dijjembled in your hearts when ye fent me unto 
the Lerd your God, faying, Pray for us. 

i Jeremial, xlii. 20. 

I would difemble-with my nature, where 
My fortunes, and my friends, at ftake, requir'd 
I thauld do fo in honcur. Sbake/peare’s Coriolanus 

Thy funétion too wall varnish o'er our arts, 
And fanétity diffembling. 

2. Shake/peare uies it for fraudulent; un- 
performing. : 

1 that am curtail’d of this fair proportion, 
Cheated of feature by difempling nature, 
Detorm'd, unfinith’d. Sbak-/peare's Richard TII. 

Disse mater. n. /. [from difemble.} An 
hypocrite; a man who conceals his true 
difpofition. 

Thou deft wrong me, thou difemller, thou. 

Shakeipeare. 

The French king, in the bufinefs of peace, was 
the greater diffembler of the two. Bac. Henry Vil. 

Such an one, whofe virtue forbiddeth him to be 
bafe and adijf-mbler, hail evermore hang under the 
wheel. — - Raleigh. 

The queen, with rage inflam'd, ‘ 
Thusgreets him: ‘Thou di/fembler, would {ft thou Ay 
Out of my a:m» by ftealth ? Dentar. 

Men will tiuft po farther than they judge a per- 
fon tor fincerity fit to be trufted: a difcovered dif- 
fombler can achieve nothing great and confiderable. 


Rowe's Amb. Srepmi 


DIS 


They might all have been either difem5lingly 
fpoken, or falfely reported of the equity of the bar- 
barous king. ; Knolles. 


To DISSEMINATE. v.a. [difemino, Lat. ] 
To fcatter as feed ; to fow; to fpread 
every way. 

Ill ufes are made of it many times in ftirring up 
feditions, rebellions, in diff-minating of herefies, and 
infufing of prejudices: Hummond's Fundamentals. 

There is a nearly uniform and conftant fre or 

e heat diffeminated throughout the body of the earth. 
n Wrodwcrd, 

The Jews are indeed diffeminated through ail the 
trading parts of the world. — Addifon's Speétutor. 

By firmnefs of mind, and freedom of {peech, 
tne gofpel was difeminared at firft, and muft fill be 
maintained. Atterbury. 


DissEMINA TION, n.f. [diffeminatio, La- 
tin.) The act of fcatrering like feed ; 
the act of fowing or fpreading. . 


Though now at the greateft diftance from the 
begirning of errour, yet we are almoft loft in its 
differination, whofe ways are boundlefs, and confefs 
no Circum{cription. Brown. 


Dissemina TOR. x. f. [difeminatcr, Lat.] 
He that fcatters ; a fcatterer ; a fower ; 


a {preader. > 

Men, vehemently thirfting after a name in the 
world, hope to acquire it by being the difeminators 
of novel dodtrines. Decay of Piety. 


DISSENSION. n. f.. [aiferfo, Latin. ] 
Difagreement; ftrife; difcord; con- 
tention; difference; quarrel; breach 


of union. 
Fricnd now, faft {worn, 
Whofe hours, whofe béd, whofe meal, whofe ex- 
ercife, 
Are ftill together; who twine, as ‘twere, in love 
Unfeparable, fall within this hour, 
On a diffenfion of a doit, break out 
To bitrereft enmipy. motel ial Coriolanus, 
Now join’ your hands, and'with your hands your 
hearts, 
That no diffenfion hinder government. Shakefpeare. 
He appealed the difénfion then arifing about re- 
ligion. Knolles. 
“Grown i 
In wealth and multitude, fa@tious they grow ; 
But firt among the prie(ts diffenficn {prings. Milt. 
Debates, diffenfions, uproars are thy joy; 
Provok'd without offence, and praétis’d to deftroy. 
: Dryden 


Drsse’wstovs. adj. {from diffenfion.} Dif- 
pofed to difcord ; quarrelfome ; factious; 
contentious. 


Either in religion they have a differfious head, | 


or in the commonwealth a faétious head. 
Afcham's Schoolr:after. 

Who'are' they that complain unto the king 
That 4 am ern? They love his grace but lightly, 
That Gil his ears with fuch difenfiows rumours, 

Shake/peare. 
You differfious rogues, 
That rubbing the poor itch of your opinion, 
Make yourfeives fcabs.  Shake/peare's Corinlanus. 
To DISSENT. vn. [difentio, Latin.}] < 
1. To difagree in opinion; to think ina 
contrary manner. 

Let me not be any occafion to defraud the pub- 
lick -of what is belt, by any morofe or perverfe 
diffentings. King Charles. 

What craelty of heathens has not been match- 
ed by theinhutnanity of diffenting Chriftians ? 

Decay ef Piety. 

There are many opinions in which multitudes 
of men diffent from us, who are as guod and wife 
as ourfelves. Addifon. 


South. | 2. To differ ; to be of a contrary nature. 


Diss mMBLINGLY. adv: [from difemble.] 
With diflimulation ; hypocritically. - 


We fee a gencral agreement in the tecret opi- 
nion of men, that every man ought to embrace 
the religion which is true, aod to hun, as burt- 


DIS 


ful, whatever difénteth from it, but that mof 
which doth fartheft-di/fenr. Hocker. | 

3. To differ from the eftablithed church. 

How will difenting brethren relifh? 

What will malignants fay? 

Dissent. n. f [from the verb. ] 

1. Difagreement ; difference of opinion ; 
declaration, of difference of opinion. 

In propofitions, where though the proofs ia 
view are of molt moment, yet there are grounds 
to fufpect that there is proof as confiderable to 
be produced on the contrary fide; there fufpenfe 
or di/lent are voluntary ations. Locke. 

What could be the reafon of this general diffi ne 
from the notion of the refurrection, fceing that 
almoft all of them did believe the immortality of 
the foul?’ — Bentley's Sermons. 

2. Contrariety of nature; oppofite qua- 
lity. Not in ufe. Re 

The diffnts of the menftrual or ftrong waters 
may hinder the incorporation, as well as the diffent 
of the metals. Therefore where the menitrua 
are the fame, and yet the incorporation fulloweth 
not, the dif/ent is in the metals. Bacca. 

DissentTa neous. adj. [from difent, ] 
Difagreeable ; inconfiftent ; contrary. 

Disse’ntxER. n, J. [from diffent.] 

1. One that difayrees, or declares his di^ 
agreement, from an opinion. 

Lhey wall admit of mater of fact, and agree 
with diffenters in that; but differ only in atligning 
of reatons. ` Locke. 

2. One who, for whatever reafons, refufes 
the communion of the Engil church. 

Disserra°ti0n. n. f. [difertatio, Latin.] , 
A difcourfe ; a ditquifition ; a trearife. 

Plutarch, in his dif/fertation upon the Poets, 
quotes an inftance of Homer's judgment in clofing 
a ludicrous fcene with decency and tiitru@tion. 

Broome on the Ody fèy. 

To Disse’rve. v. a. [dis and ferve.) ‘To 
do injury to; to mifchiet ; to damage; 
to huit; to harm. s 

Having never done the king the leaft fervice? 
he took the firt opportunity to diferue him, and 
engaged againft him froin che beginning of the 
rebcllion. Clarendon. 

Defires of things of this world, by their ten- 
dency, promote or differve cur interefts in another. 

r Rogers. 

Disservice. x. f. [dis and frvice.} In- 
jury; milchief ; all.turo. 

We thall rather perform good officcs unto truth, 
than any djfervice unto relaters who have well de- 
served. Brown. 

Great fickneffes make a fenfible alteration, but 
{malicr inailpofitiozs do a proportionable dizer- 
Vill. 3 f Collier. 

Disse RVICEABLE. ad. [fiom difervice.] 
Injurious; mifchievous; hurtful. 

Disse’avickeaBLeness. 2. J. [from dj- 

Jferviceable.| injury; harm 3. hurt; mif- 
chief; damage. 

All ation being for fome end, and nyg the end 
itieli, its aptnefs to be commanded o: forbicden 
moft be fourided upon its ferviccablenefs cr differs 
vicealencfs to fome end. Norris. 

To DisserTLe. v. a, [dis,and fettle] To 
unfettle z. to unfix. . 

To Disse’vea. v. as [ais, and fever. In 
this» word..the particle udis makes no 
change in the figmification, and there- 
fore the word, though fupported by great 
authorities, ought to be ejected from.our 
language.] To part instwo; to break ; 
to divide; to funder; to feparate; to 
difunite. 

Shortly had the ftorm fo diffewrred the com- 
pany, which the day ‘before had tarried toyethes, 

that 


Hudibrase 
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that mot of them never met again, but were 
{wallowed up. Sidney. 

The differing of fleets hath been the over- 
throw of many actions. Rolegt. 

All downright rains difever the violence of out- 
ragecus winds, and level the mountainous billows. 

Ravegh. 
Diffever your united ftrengths, 
And part your mingled colours once again. Shak. 

The meeting points the facred hair di /i-ver 
From the fair head, for ever and for ever. Pope. 

Di'ssiDENCE. #. f. [cifideo, Latin.] Dif- 
cord; difagreement. Di&. 

Dissivience. 2. f. [difilio, Latin.) The 
act of ttarting afunder. 

Diss: tient. adj. (difiliens, Lat.) Start- 
ing afunder; burtting 1n two. 

Dissi Tion. x. f. [difilio, Latin.] The 
aét of burfting in two; the act of ilart- 
ing different ways. 

The air having much room to receive motion, 
the di/flirion of that ait was greate 

Boyle's Spring of the Air. 

Dassi’mivar. adj, [dis and fimilar.] Un- 
like; heterogeneous. 

Simple oil is reduced into diffmilar parts, and 
yiclds a fwect oil, very differing trom fallet oil. 

r Boyle. 

The light, whofe rays are all alike refrangible, 
] call fimple, homegeneal, and fimilar; and that, 
whote rays are fome more refrangible than others, 
‘J call compound, hetcrogenea!, and difimilar. 

Neu'ton. 

If the fluid be fuppofed to confitt of hetero- 
genecus particles, we cannot conceive how thofe 
difimilar parts can have a like fituation. Bensley. 

Dissimiva’Rity. 2. f. (from difimslar. | 
Unlikenefs ; diffimilitude. 

If the principle of reunion has not its energy 
in this life, whenever the attractions of fente 
ceafe, the acquired principles of diffimilarity muft 
repel thele beings from their centre: fo that the 
principle of reunion, being fet free by death, muft 
drive thefe beinzs towards God their centre; and 
the principle of difimilarity, forcing him to repe! 
them with infinite violence from him, muft make 
them infinitely miferable. Cheyne. 

Dissimr'rnirupe. n. f. (diffimilitudo, La- 
tin.] Unlikenefs; want ot refemblance. 

‘Thereupon grew marvellous ai//militudes, and 
by seafun thercof jealoufies, heartburnings, jars, 
and difcurds. Hooker. 

We doubt whether the Lord, in different cir- 
cumftancee, did frame ‘his people unto any utter 
-diffimiiitude, either with Egyptians, or any other 
ration. Tooker. 

‘Lhe diffimilitude between the Divinity and ima- 

ges, fhews that images are not a fuituble means 
whereby to worfhip God. Stilling ficet. 

As humane focicty is founded in the fimiiitude 

of fome things, fo it is promoted by fome certain 
diffimilitudes. Grew. 

Women arc curious obfervers of the likenefs of 

children to pa that they may, upon finding 


diffimifitude, have the ‘pieature of hinting unchaf- 
tty. Pipes Odyffcy, Notes. 


DISSIMULATION. a. £ [diffimulatic, La- 
tin.) The att of diflembling ; hypo- 
crify ; fallacious appearance ; falfe pre- 

teniious. 

Diffimulation is but a faint kind of policy ; for 
ft afkcth a.ttrong wit, and a trong heart, to know 
when to tell truth, and fo do it. Bacon. 

He added not; and Satan, bowing low 
His grey diffimulation, difappear'd 
Into. thin air diffus'd. 

Diffimulation may be taken for a bare conceal- 
ment of one’s mind; in which fenfe we commonly 
fay, that it is prudence to diffemble injuries. Sourh, 

Di'ssipaRnce. adj. [from difipate.] Eafily 
fcattered ; liable to difperfion. 


Sw The heat’of thofe plants is very di/ipable, which 


3. Scattered attention. 


Jo Pisso’craTE. V. a. [difocio; Latin. | 


Milton. 


DIS 


The whole terreftrial globe was taken au to 
pieces, and diffolved; at the deluge. Wo:dward. 
2. To break ; to difunite in any manner. 
Seeing then that all thefe things thali be dij- 
folued, what manner of perfons ought ye to be? 
2 Pct. ill, 116 
3. To loofe; to break the ties of any 
thing. 
Down fell the duke, his.joints di/;/u'd afunder, 
Blind with the light, and itiicken dead with won- 
der. Fairfax. 
Witnefs thefe ancient empires of the ea-th, 
In height of all their fiowing wealth difola'd. 
Ailton. 
The commons live, by no divifions rent; 
But the great monarch’s death diffolwes the go- 
vernment. Dryden. 
4. To feparate perfons united: as, to dif- 
folve a league. : 
She and I, long fince contracted, 
Are now fo fure that nothing can diffoluc us. Shak. 
3- To break up affembhies. ; 
By the king's authority alone, and by his 
writs, parliaments are affembled; and by him 
alone they are prorogued and difolaed, but each 
houfe, may adjourn ittelf. Bacen to Villiers. 
6. To folve; to clear. 
And 1 have heard of thee, that thou cang 
make interpretations and di//o/we doubts. 
Dan. Ve 16. 


BIS 


under the earth is contained .and held ins bur 
whcu it cometh to the air it exhaleth. 
Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

The parts of plants are very tender, as confilt- 
ing of corpufcles which are extremeiy Ima!l and 
light, and therefore the more eafily dijipadble. 

á Weedward's Natural Hifay- 
Tc DI'SSIPATE. v. a. [difipatus, Lat. ] 
t. To fcatter every way; to dilperie. 

The heat at length grows fo great, that it again 
diffipates and bears off thofe corpuicles which it 
brought. Weedevard. 

it is covered with fkin and hair, to quench and 
difipate the force of any ftroke, and retard the 
ecge of any weapon. Ray. 

The circling mountains eddy in, 
From the bare wild, the ai/ipated torme Thomfon. 
2. To ícatter the attention. 
This flavery to his paflions produced a life ir- 
regular and difipated. Savage's Life. 
3. To fpcnd a fortune. 
‘The wherry that contains 
Of ciffipated wealth the poor remains. 


Dissipa Ti0Nn. n. f. [difipatio, 
1. The ad ot difperfion. 

The etteéts of heat are moft.advanced when it 
worketh upon a body without lofs or difipution ot 
the matter. Bacon. 

Abraham was contemporary with -Paleg, “in 
whefe time the famous diffipation of mankind, 
aad diftinction of languages, happened. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
2. The ftate of being difperfed. 
Now ; 
Foul Ajpation follow'd, and forc’d rout, Milten. 

Where the earth contains nitre within it, if 
that heat which is continually teaming out of the 
earth be preferved, its dijipation prevented, and 
the cold kept off by fome building, this alone is 
ordinarily fufficient to raife up the nitre. 


Woodward. 


Londen. 
Latin. } 


7. To break an enchantment. 
Highly it concerns his glory now 
To fruftrate and diffolve the magick fpells. Miken. 
8. To be relaxed by pleafure. ~ 
Angels dijolv'd in hallelujahs lie. 
To DissoO'LVe. v. n. 
1. To be melted; to be liquefied. 
’ All putrefadtion, if it diffi/we not in rarefac- 
tion, will in the end iffue into plants or living 
creatures bred of putrefaction. Bacon 
As wax diffolves, as ice begins to run 
And trickle into drops before the fun, 
So mcits the youth, and ianguilhes away. 
Addifon's Ovid. 
2. To fink away ; to fall to nothing. 
Ir there be mose, more woeful, hold it in; 
For 1 am almoft ready to difalve, ~ 
Hearing of this. Shakefpeara’s King Lear. 
3. To melt away in pleafures. 
Disso’Lvent. adj.-( from afolve.] Hav- 
. ing the power of diflolving or melting. 
¿ìn man and viviparcus quadrupeds, the food, 
moistened with the ipittle, is firt chewed, then 
fwallowed into the Romach, where, being mingled 
with diffolvert juices, it is concoéted, macerated, 
and reduced into a chyle. Ray. 
Disso'uvenr. 2. f. [from the adjective. ] 
‘That which has the power of difuniting. 
the parts of any thing. 
Spittle is a great di//o‘vent, and there is a great 
quantity of it in the tomach, being {wallowed 
d conirantly. Arbuthnot. 
Disso’tver. n. /. [from difolve.]. That 
which has the power of diffolving. 
Fire, and the more {ubtle diffolucr, putretaction, 
by dividing the particles of fubitances, turn them 


Drydese 


1 have begun two or three Ictters to you by 
fnatches, and been prevented frem finifbing them 
by a thoufand avocations and diffipatiors. Swift. 


‘To feparate ; to difunite ; to part. 

In the diffeciaring action, even of che/genileft 
fire, upon 4 concrete, there perhaps vanifh tome 
active and fugitive particies, whofe prefence was 
réequifite to contain the concitic under fuch a de- 
terminate form. i Boyle, 

Disso'uvaBue. adj. [from difolve.] Ca- 
pable of diffolution; liable to be melt- 
ed. 

Such things as are not difi/vadle by the moif- 
ture of the tongue, act not upon the tafte. 

Newton. 

Di’ssoLuBLE. adj. [aifolubilis, Latin.] 

Capable of feparation; having one part 

feparable from another by heat or moii- 

ture. l 

Nodules, repofed in cliffs amongft the earth, 
being hard and nut fo diffolubie, are left behind. 

Woowward’s Natural Hiftory. 


DissoLUBI'LITY. a. f. [from difoludle.] 


Liablenefs to fuffer a difuni j black. Arbutkrot. 
by heat or moitture : eee g B tp Hot mineral waters are the belt cijfc/wers of 
diffolved 5 rae 8 phlegm, _ Arbuthnite 


Diısso'LVIBLE. adj. [from aifolve. Itis 
commonly written difclvable, but lefs 
properly.) Liable tv perith by difio- 
lution. 


Man, that is even upon the intrinfick confti- 
tution ofrhis nature difilviile, muft, by being in 
an eternal duration, continue immortal. 


Hale's Or gin of Mankind. 

DI’SSOLUTE. adj. [ diffolutus, Latin. ] 
Loofe; wanton; unrettrained; diffolv- 
ed in pleafures ; luxurious; debauched. 
A giant 


Bodies feem to have an intrinfick principle of 
alteration, or corruption, from the dijfolubility of 
their parts, and the coalition-of feveral particles 
enducd with contrary and deitructive qualities each 
to other. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

To DISSO'LVE. vw. a. [diffolve, Latin.] 

1. To deftroy the form of any thing by 
difaniting the parts with heat or moif- 
ture; to mek ; to liquefy. 

1 have heard of acchovies difo/ved in fauce. 

Dryden. 
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A giant huge and tall, 
Who him difarmed, difilute, difmay'd, 
Unawares furpris‘d. Fairy Queen. 
_ Such fand in narrow lanes, 
And beat our watch, and rob our pailengers ; 
While he, young, wantcs., and effeminate boy, 
Takes on the point of honour, to fupport . 
So diffolute a crew. Shukefpeare’s Rickard 11. 
A man of little gravity, òr abftinence in plea- 
fures; yea, fomeiimes almoft difiluze. Haysvard. 
They cool'd in zeal, 4 
Thenceforth fhall pra€ti e how to live fecure, 
Worldly, or difelute, on what their lords 
Shall leave them to enjoy. Milton. 
The true fpirit of religion banifhes indeed all 
levity of behaviour, all vicious and diffzlute mirth; 
but, in exchange, fills the mind with a perpetual 
ferenity. Addifcn's Speétator. 
The beauty of religion the moft dijpelute are 
forced to acknowledge. Rogers. 
Bi'ssorurery. adv. [ from difolute. ] 
Loofely ; in debauchery ; without re- 


ftraint. 

Whereas men have lived diffolutely and unright- 
eoufly, thou haft tormented’ them wich their own 
abominations. Wifiloms 

Di'ssorutreness. m. f. [from diffolure. | 
Loofenefs ; laxity of manners; de- 
bauchery. 

If we Took into the common management, we 
fall have reafon to wonder, in the great diffi/ute- 
nels of manners which the world complains of, 
that there are any foorfteps at all left of virtue. 


Locke, 
Disso.u’rion. a. f. [difolutio, Latin. } 
r. The act of liquefying by heat or moif- 
ture. 
2. The ftate of being liquefied. 
3. The ftate of melting away ; liquefac- 
tion. 

I am as fubjeét to heat as butter; 2 man of 
continual diffolution and thaw. 

Shakefpeare's Merry Wives of Windfor. 
4. Deftruction of any thing by the fepara- 
tion of its parts. 

The elements were at perfe€t union in his 
body; and their contrary qualitics ferved not for 
the difélution of the compound, but the variety 
of the compofure. _ South, 

5- The fubftance formed by diffolving any 
body. 

Weigh iron and aqua-fortis feverally; then 
diffolve the icon in the aqua-fortis, and weigh the 
diffolution. Bacan. 

6. Death; the refolution of the body into 
its conitituent elements. 

The life of man is always either increafing to- 
wards ripenefs and perfeGtion, or declining aad 
decreafing towards rottennefs and difflutun. 

Raleigh's Hifcry. 


We expeéted 
Immediate difluticn, which we thought 
Was meant by death that day. Afi/ten's Par, Lf. 
7. Deftru&tion. 
He determined to makea 


prefent diffoluticn of 
the world. 


Hocker. 
He thence thal! come, 
When this world’s difflution thall be ripe. Milton. 

Would they have mankind lay afide all care of 
provifions by agriculture-or commerce, becaufe 
pollibly the diffoluticn of the worid may happen the 
next moment? Bently. 

3. Breach or ruin of any thing compacted 
or united. . 

Is a man confident of wealth and power ? 
Why let him read of thofe trange urexpedted 
diffolutions of the great monarchies and govern. 
ments of the world. Scuth, 


9. The ac of breaking up an affembly. 
10. Loofenefs of manners; laxity ; re- 
miffnefs; diffipation, 


DISSONANCE. n. /. 


Di'ssoxanT. adj. [difinans, Lat.] 


-= 


DIS 


A longing after fenfual pleafures {s a difflution 
of the {pirit of a man, and makes it loote, fofr, 
and wandering, unapt for noble or fpiritual em- 
ployments. | Bp. Taylor. 

Fame makes the mind loofe and gayith, fcatters 
the fpirits, and leaves a kind of diffclution upon all 
the faculties. South. 

An univerfal diffolution of manners began to pre- 
vail, and a proteifed difregard to all fixed princi- 
pies. ftterbury. 
‘[diffonans, Lat. 
diffonance, Fr.) A mixture of harfh, un- 
pleating, unharmonious founds; unfuit- 


ableneis of one found to another. 
Still govern thou my fong, 
But drive far off the barbarous diffinance 
Of Bacchus and his revellers. Milton. 
The Latin tongue is a dead language, and none 
can ‘decide with confidence on the harmony or 
differance of the numbers of thefe times, 
Garth's Preface to Ovid. 


r. Harfh; unharmonious. 

Dire were the ftrain, and diffonant, to fing 
The cruel raptures of the favage kind. Thomfon. 

z. Incongruous; difagreeing : with from. 

What can be more diffonart from tealon and 
nature, than that a man, naturally inclined to cle- 
mency, fhould thew hinaelf unkind and inhuman ? 

Hakewill on Providence. 

3- With zo < lefs properly. 

When confcience reports any thing diffenant to 
truth, it obliges no more than the falfehood re- 
ported by it. Sourb. 

To DISSUA’DE. v. a. [diffeadeo, Lat. ] 

1. To dehort ; to divert by reafon or im- 
portunity from any thing, 

We fubmit to Czfar, promifing 
To pay our wonted tribute, from the which 
We were diffuaded by our wicked queen. 

i Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

2. To reprefent any thing as unfit or dan- 
gerous. 

This would be worfe; 
War therefore, open or conceal'd, alike 

\ My voice diffuades. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Not diffident of thee, do 1I diffuade 
Thy abfence from my fight. “Milton's Par. Loft. 

Fd fain deny this with, which thou haft made; 
Or, what I can’t deny, would fain diffuade. 

Addifon’s Ovid. 

Dissua‘per. 2. f. [from diffuade.] He 
that diffluades. 

Dissu asion. n. f. [difafio, Lat.] Ur- 
gency of realon or importunity againft 
any thing; dehortation. 

Endeavour to preferve yourfelf from relapfe by 
fuch diffuafions from love, as its votaries call in- 
vedtives againtt ir. Boyle. 

Dissua’sive. adj. [from difuade.] De- 
hortatory; tending to divert or deter 
from’ any purpofe. 

Dissua‘stve. n. /. Dehortation; argu- 
ment or importunity employed to turn 
the mind off from any purpofe or pur- 
fuit. 

The meannefs, or the fin, will fearce be diffsa- 
fives to thefe who have reconciled ‘themfe!ves to 
both. Government of the Tongue. 

To Dissunper. v. a. [dis and Sunder. 
This is a barbarous word. See Disse. 
ver.] ‘To funder; to feparate. 


der'd, 
The troubled bottomsturn'd up, and fhe thunder’d. 
: Chapman. 
Drssy'Luapue. 7. f. [Deedarate.] A 
word of two fyllables. 
' No man is tied, in modern poetry, to obferve 
any farthos rule in the feet of bis verte, but that 


But when her draught the fea and carth diffun- 


they be dif}Wables; whether {pondee, trochee, or 
iambique, it matters not. Dryden, 

Di‘starr. 2. f. [oiytzp, Saxon.] 

1. The ftaff from which the flax is drawn 

in (pinning. 
In tum, proud Boreas never ruled feet, 
Who Neptune’s web on danger’s difaff (pins, 
With greater pow’r than the did make them wend 
Each way, as the that age’s praife d'd bend. Sidney. 
Weave thou to end this web which I begin; 
I will the difaff hoid, come thou-and fpin. Fan. 
Ran Co!l our dog, and Talbot, with the band 3 
And Malkin, with her difaff in her hand. Dryd. 

z. It is ufed as an emblem of the female 
fex. So the French fay, The crown of 
France never falls to the di/faf. 

In my civil government fome fay the crofier, 
fome lay the diffaff, was too bufy. 
Howel’s England's Tears. 
See my royal matter murder'd, 
His crown ufurp'd, a difaff in the throne. Dryd. 

DisTareeTHIsTLE. 2. f A fpecies of 
thiftle. 

To Dista‘tn. v. a. [dis and ftain.] 

1. To ftain; to tinge with an adventi- 

- tious colour. 

Nor ccas'd his arrows, till the fhady plain 
Sev'n mighty bodies with their blood difain. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
Place on their heads. that crown diflain’d with 
gore, 
Which thofe dire hands from my flain father tore. 
Botts 
2. To blot; to fully with infamy. 
He underftuod, 
That lady, whem I had to me affign’d, 
Had both difluin`d her honourable blood, 
And eke the faith which the to me did bind. 
Fairy Queens- 
The worthinefs of praife diftains his worth, 
If he that °s prais’d himfelf bring the praife forth. 
Shakefpeare. 
Some theologicians defile places ereéted for re- 
ligion, by defending opprefiions, diftaining their 
profeffions by publithing odious untruths upon re- 
port of others. Sir J. Hayward. 

DISTANCE. 2. /. [diftance, Fr. diftantia, 
Latin. } 

i. Diftance is {pace confidered barely in 
length between any two beings, without 
confidering any thing elfe between them. 

Locke. 

It is very cheap, notwithftanding the great dif- 
tance between. the vineyards and the towns that (cil 
the wine. Addifon on Italy. 
As he lived but.a few miles difance from her fa- 
ther’s houfe, he had frequent opportunities of fee- 
ing heré Addifon. 

2. Remotenefs in place. 

Cezfar is itill difpos’d to give us terms, 

And waits at diflance till he hears from Cato. Add. 
Thefe dwell at fuch convenient diftance, 

That each may give his friend affiftance. Prior. 

3- Tho {pace kept between two antagonifts 
in fencing. 

We come to fee fight; to fec thy pafs, thy 
Rock, thy reverfe, thy diflance. 
Sbakefpeare's Merry Wives of Windfor- 

4. Contrariety ; oppofition. 

Banquo was your enemy, 
So is he minc; and in fuch bloody difance, 
That every minute of his being thrults 
Againit my near`it of life. Shakejpeare’s Machetbe 

s- A {pace marked on the courfe where 
horfes run. 

This was the horfe that ran the whole field out 
of diflance, and won the race. L'Efrange. 

6. Space of time. 

You muft do itby difunceoftime, aEjdr. v.47: 
Lhup 


DIS 


S'help my preface by a prefcript, to tell that 
there is ten years difiance between one and the 
other. Prior. 

9. Remotenefs in time either paf or future. 

We have as much affurance of thefe things, as 

things future and at a diffance are capable of. 
Tillotfon. 

To judge right of bleffings prayed for, and yet 
at a diflance, we muft be able to know things fu- 
ture. f Smalridge. 

8. Ideal disjun@ion; mental feparation. 

The qualities that afeét our fenfes are, jn the 

' things themfelves, fo unitcd and blended, that there 
is no feparation, no difance between them. Locke. 
9. Refpeé; diftant behaviour. 
I hope your modeity 
Will know what diflance to the crown is dues 


Dryden. 
‘Tis by refpe€t and difarce that authority is up- 
held. Atterbury: 


If aman makes me keep my di/fance, the com- 
fort is, he keeps his at the fame time. Swift. 
to. Retradtion of kindnefs; referve; ali- 
cnation. 
i On the part of heav’n, 
Now alienated, aifance and diftafte, 
Anger, and juft rebuke,-and judgment giv`ne 
i Milton. 
Jo Distance. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To place remotely ; ‘to throw off from 
the view. 

That which gives a relievo to a bowl, is the 
quick light, or white, which appears to be on the 
fide neareft to us, and the black by contequence 
difances the object. Dryden's Dufrefrcy. 

2. To leave hehind at a race the length of 
a diftance; to conquer ina race with 
great fuperiority. 

Each daring lover, with advent’rous pace, 
Purfued his withes in the dang’rous racc; 

Like the fwift hind the bounding damfel flies, 
“Strains to the goal; the diffanc'd lover dies. Gay. 
Distant. adj. [diffans, Latin.] 
1. Remote in place; not near. 
This heav'n which we behold 
Diftart fo high. Milton. 
I felt, 


Though difaut from the worlds between. Milton. 


The wond'rous rock the Parian marble fhone, 
And feem'd to difant fight of folid tone, Pope. 

Narrownefs of mind fhould be cured by reading 
hiftories of paft ages, and of nations and countries 
difiant from our own. 

Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

The fenfes will difcover things near us with fuf - 
ficient exaétnefs, and things diflant alfo, fo far as 
they relate to our neceffary ufe. Watts's Logicke 

2. Remote in time either paft or future. 
3. Remote to a certain degree: as, ten 
years, ten miles, diffant. 
4. Referved; fhy. 
. Remote in nature; not allied. 

What befides this unhappy. fervility to cuftom 
can reconcile men, that own chriftianity, to a prac- 
tice fo widely diftart from it? Gow. of the Tongue. 

6. Not obvious; not plain. 

It was one of the firft diftin@tions of a well-bred 
man to exprefs every thing obfcene in modeft terms 
and diflant phrafes ; while the clown clothed thofe 
ideas in plain homely terms that are the moft ob- 
vious and natural. Addifon's Spectator. 


Dista‘ste. n. f. [dis and tafe. | 
1. Averfion of the palate; difrclith; dif- 
uft. 
à He gives the rcafon of the difafte of frity and 
of the pleafure in novelty in meats and drinks. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
2. Diflike; uneafinefs. 
Profperity is not without many fears and diftufies, 


and adverfty is not without comforts and hopes. 
Bacon's Effays. 


DIS 


3. Anger alienation of affection. é 
- Julius Cæfar was by acclamation termed king, 
to try how the people would take it: the people 
fthewed great murmur and diffafe at is. 


Bacon's Apo brbegms. 


The king having tafted of the envy of the peo- 
ple, for his imprifonment of Edward Plantagenet, 
was doubtful to heap up any more'diflafles of that 
kind by the imprifonment of De.Ja Pole alfo. 
Bacon's Henry VIL 
On the part of heaven, 

Now alienated, diitance and diffafte, 
Anger, and juft rebuke. ilton`s Paradife Left. 
With ftern diffafe avow'd, 

To their own diftri€ts drive the fuitor crowd. 
i Pope's Ody/fy. 

To DiısTAa'sTE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To fill the mouth with naufeoufnefs, or 


difrelith. 

Dang’rous conceits are in their nature poifons, 
Which at the firft are fearce found to diflafte, * 
But, with a little act upon the blood, 

Burn like the mines of fulphur. Sbake'p. Othello. 

2. To diflike ; to loath. 

I'd have it come to queftion; 
If he difaffe it, Ict him to my filter. 
Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

I-am unwilling to believe that he doth it with a 
defign to play tricks, and fly-blow my words to 
make others diffaffe them. _ Stilling flect. 

3. To offend ; to difguft. 

He thought it no policy to diflufte the Englith or 
Irith by a courfe of reformation, but fought to 
pleafe theme Davies. 

4, To vex; to exafperate ; to four. 

The whiftling-of the winds is better mufick to 
contented minds, than the opera to the {pleenful, 
ambitious, difcafed sdifafted, and diftracted fouls. 

Pope. 

DISTASTEFUL. adj. [difafe and full. } 

1. Naufeous to the palate; cYgufting. 

What to one palate is {weet and delicious, ito 
another is odious and diftaficful. Glanwille’s Scepfis. 

2. Offenfive; unpleafing.. 

The viGtation, though fomewhat diftefeful ta 
the Irith lords, was fweet and welcome to the com- 
mon people. l Davies. 

None but a fool diflafeful truth will tell ; 

So it be new and pleafe, ’tis full as weli. Dryden. 

Diftuficful humours, and whatever elfe may ren- 
der the converfation of men grievous and uneafy 
to one another, are forbidden in the New Tefa- 
meat. Tillorjen. 

3. Malignant; malevolent: 

After diftafeful looks, 
With certain half-caps,:and cold moving nods, 
They froze me into filence. Sbakefpcar’s Timon. 

The ground might be the d:afeful averfencfs of 
the Chriftian from the Jew. Brown. 

DISTEMPER. m. /. [dis and temper.] 

1. A difproportionate mixture of parts ; 
want of a due temper of ingredients. 

2. A difeafe; a malady; the peccant pre- 
dominance of iome humour; properly a 
flight illnefs ;-indifpofition. 

They heighten diflempers to difeafes. Suckling. 

Jt argues ficknefs and difempcr in the mind, as 
well as in the body, when aiman: is continually 
turning and toing. South. 

3. Want of due temperature. 

It was a reafonable conjecture, that thofe cean- 
tries which were fituated. directly under the tro- 

‘pick, were of a diemper uninhabstable. 
Raivigb’s Hiftory. 

4. Bad conflitution of the mind; predo- 
minance of any paffion or appetite. 

Ut lictle faults, jcocecding on diflemper, 

Shall not be wink'd at, how flail wedtretch oureye 
At capital crimes? Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 

5. Want of duc balance between contra- 

T168. 


DIS 


The true temper of empire is a thing rare, and 
hard to keep; for both temper and diffemper con- 
fit of contraries. Bacon. 

6. Ill humour of mind; depravity of in- 
clination. . < 

I was not forgetful of thofe fparks, which fome 
men’s di/lempers formerly ftudied to kindle in par- 
liament. King Charles. 

7. Tumultuous diforder. 

Still as you rife, tne ftare, exalted too, 

Finds no dificr-per while ‘Us chang’d by you. 

Wallere 
8. Diforder; uneafinefs. 
There is a ficknefs, 

Which puts fome of us in difemper; but 

I cannot name the difeafe, and it is caught 

Of you that yet are well. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 
To DISTEMPER. V. a. [dis and temper. | 


1. To difeafe. 
Young fon, it argues a diftemper'd head, 
So foon to bid good-morrow ts thy. bed. 


: Sbak:[peare’s Romes and Fuliets 
2. To diforder. 


In madnefs, 
Being full of fupper and diffemp’ring draughts, 
Upon malicious bravery, doft thou come 
To tact my guilt? Shakefpeare’s Othello. 
He difcmpered himfelf one night with long and 
hard ftudy. ` Boyle's Hiftory of Fluids. 
3. To difturb; to fill with perturbation ; 
to ruffle. i 
Thou fee’ft me much difemper’d in. my mind ; 
Pull’d back, and then pufh’d forward to be kind. 
: l Dryden. 
4. To deprive of temper or moderation. 
Difter per'd zeal, fedition, canker’d hate, 
No more fhall vex the church and tear the fate. 
Dryden. 


They will have admirers among pofterity, and - 


be equally celebrated by thofe whofe minds will 
` not be diffenpercad by intereft, pafficn, or partiality. 
í | AAddijon's Frecbalder. 
5. To make gifaffected, or malignant. 
Once more to-day well met, diffemper'd lords 
The king by me requelts your prefence ftraight. 
_ Sbakefpeare. 
DisTE MPERATE. adj. [dis and temperate. } 
Immoderate. 
> Aquinas objefteth the difemperate heat, which 
he fuppofeth to be in all places directly under the 
fun. Raleigh's Hifory. 
Disre’mPERATURE. wa. f [from difem- 
perate.) Mi > 
1. Intemperatenefs ; excefs of heat or colds 
“or other qualities. \ 
Through this difemperarure we {ce 
The feafons alter; hoary-headed frofts 
Fall in the freh lap of the crimfon role. Shakefp. 
They were confumed by th: difcommodities of 
the country, and the diffemperature of the air. 
Abbot. 
z. Violent tumultuoulnefs; outrageoul- 
nefs. 
3. Perturbation-of the mind. 
Thy carlinefs doth me affure 
Thon art uprous’d by fome diflemperature. Shak, 


4. Confufion ; commixture of contsarie- 


ties ; lofs of regularity. 
/ At your birth 
Our grandame earth, with this difemperatuney 
In pailion hook. SLakefpeari q Herry IV. 
Tell. how the wiwlid fell into this difeaf:, 
And how fn great diffemperature did grow. Dariel. 


To DISTE'ND. v. a. [diftendo, Latin.] 
To ftretch out in breadth. 

Avoid enormous heights of feven ftories, as well 
as irregular forms; and the contrary fault, of low 
diftended fronts, is as unieemly. o Watton. 

Thus all day long the full difinded clouda 
Indulge their genial ttores. ~ Lbhomone 

Dists’nte 


DIS 


Distenr. part. paf. [diftentus, Latin.) 
Spread. Not afed. 

Some others ‘oe 8), driven and diftent 
Into great ingots an wedges {quare, 

Some in round R AVA ten moniment. Sper fer. 
Diste nt. 2. fJ. [from diftend.| The 

{pace through which any thing is {pread ; 
- breadth. Not*much in ufe. me 

Thofe arches are the-gracefullett, which, keep- 
ing precifely the fame height, hall yet be diftended 
one fourteenth part longer ; which addition of 
diftent wiil confer much to their beauty, and de- 
trac but little from their ftrength. Potton. 

Diste NTIon. n. f. [diffentio, Latin. J. 
1. The att of ftretching ; ftate of things 
ftretched. l 

Wind and diflention of the bowels are figns of a 
bad digeftion in the inteftines ; for in dead ani- 
mals, when there is no digeition at all, the diflen- 
tion is in the greateft extremity. Arbutbrot. 

2. Breadth; fpace occupied by the thing 
diftended. , 

3- The act of feparating one part from an- 
other ; divarication. 

Our legs do labour more in elevation than in 

` diftention. Wotton's Architefure. 
To DiSTHRO'NIZE: v.a. [dis and throne.] 
To dethrone; to depofe from fove- 
reignty. Not ufed. 
By his death he it recovered ; 
But Peridure and Vigent him diffbronized. 
Fairy Queen, 
Di’stacn. n.f. [difichon, Lat.) “A cou- 
plet; a couple of lines; an epigram 
confifting only of two verfes. 

The French compare anagrams, by themielves, 
to gems; but when they are caft into a diftich, or 
epigram, to gems enchafed in enamelled gold. 

Camden's Remains. 
The bard, whofe di/licb all commend, 
In power, a fervant; out of power, a friend, 
Yo DISTY'L. v. n. [diftille, Lat.} 
te To drop; to fall by drops. 
~— Invain kind feafons fwell’d the teeming grain ; 
Soft thow'rs difil d, and funs grew warm, in vain. 


Pope 
P ope e 


Pope. 


Cryftal drops from min’ral rbofs difil. 
` 
2. To flow gently and filently. 
The Euphrates difilerb out of the mountains of 
Armenia, and falleth into the gulph of Perfia. 
Raleigh's Hiftory. 
~ 3+ To ufe a fill; to praétife the a& of 
diftillation. 
Have I not been 


~ Thy pupil long? Haf thou not fearn'd me how 
To make perfumes, difil, preferve ? 
Sbhakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
To Disti’L. v. a. ~ 
t. To let fall in drops ; to drop any thing 
down. 


They pour down rain, according to the vapour 
thereof, which the clouds do drop and diftil upon 
man abundantly. Fob. 

‘The dew, which on the tender grafs 
The evening had difiill'd, 
To pure rofe-water turned was, 
The thadcs with fweets that fill’d. 
Drayton"s Cynthia. 
From his fair head 
Perfumes difiil their fweets. Prior. 

The roof is vaulted, and diftils freth water from 
every part of it, which fell upon us as fait as the 
firft. droppings of a thower. Addifon on Italy. 

2. ‘Fo force by fire through the veffels of 
diftillation; to exalt, feparate, “or pu- 
rify by fire : as, diftélled Spirits. 

There hangs a vap'rous drop, profound ; 

I'l! catch it ere it comes to ground ; 

And that, diftill'd by magick Nights, 

Shall raife up artificial fprights. Shake Mach, 

Vor I. 


DIS 


3. To draw by diftillation ; 
the force of fire. 


to extract by 


The liquid difiilled from benzoin is fubje& to” 


frequent viciffitudes of Auidity and firmnef;. Boyle. 
4. To diffolve or melt. 
Swords by the lightning's fubtle force difil d, 
And the cold theath with running metal fiil'd. 


Addifon. 
Distirra’rion. m: f [difillatio, Lat. ] 
1. The a& of dropping, or falling in drops. 
2. The act of pouring out in drops, 
3. That which falls in drops. 
4.-The ad of diftilling by fire. 

Water by frequent diflillasions changes into fixed 
earth. Newton. 

The ferum of the blood, by a ftrong difiillation, 
affords a fpirit, or volatile alkaline falt, and two 
kinds of oil, and an earth. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

5+ The fubftance drawn by the fill. 

1 iuffered the pangs of an egregious death, to be 
ftopt ins like a ftrong diffillation, with cloaths. Shak. 

Disri'tiatory. adj. [from diftil.} Be- 
longing to diftillation ; ufed in difiilla- 
tion. 

Befides thofe eroficr elements of bodies, falt, 
fulphur, and mercury, ingredients of a more fubtile 
nature, extremely little, and not vifible, may efcape 
at the junctures of the diffillatory veflels. Boyle. 

Disti’cier. x. /. [from diftil.] 
1. One who practifes the art or trade of 


diftilling. 
I fent for fpirit of falt to a very eminent difil 
of ite Boyle. 


2. One who makes and fells pernicious and 
inflammatory {pirits. 

Disti’ument. ». f. [from difil.) That 
which is drawn by diftillation; that 
which drops. A word formerly ufed, 
but now obfolete. 

Upon my fecure hour thy uncle ftole, 

And in the porches of mine ears did pour 
The leperous diftilment. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

DISTINCT. adj. (difinus, Lat. ] 

1. Different; not the fame in number or 
in kind. 

Bellarmin faith, it is idolatry to give the fame 
wor fhip to an image which is Bue to God ı Vafquez 
faith, it is idolatry to give difina worthip : there- 
fore, if a man would avoid idolatry, he muft give 
none at all. Stillingfleet. 

Fatherhood and property are diflin titles, and 
began prefently, upon Adam's death, to be in dif- 
tin? perfonse Locke. 

2, Different; feparate ; being apart, not 
conjundét. 

The intention was, that the two armies, which 
marched out together, thould afterwards be diffiné?. 

Clarendon. 

Men have immortal fpirits, capable of a pleafure 

and happinefs diftin® from that of our bodies. 
Tillotfon. 


3. Clear; unconfufed. 
Heav'n is high, 
High and remote, to {ee from thence diflin 
Each thing on carth. Milten 
4. Spotted; variegated. 
Tempeftuous fell 
His arrows from the fourfold-vifag'd four, 
Diftin@ with eyes ; and from the living whecls 
Diftin@ alike with multitude of eyes. Milten. 
5. Marked out; fpecified. 
Dominion hold 
Over all living things that move on th’ earth, 
Wherever thus created ; for no place 
Is yet difliné by name. Milton. 


DISTINCTION. 2. f. [difindio, Latin.] 
t. The a& of difcerning onc as preferable 
to the other, 


2. Note of difference. 


To DISTINGUISH. v. a. 


DIS 


In the wind-and tempeft of fortune's frown, 
DifiinGion, with a Broad and powerful fan, 
Puffing at all, winnows the light away. 


Shakdp. 


3. Honourable note of fuperiority. 
4. That by which one differs from another. 
This faculty of perception puts the diftinftizn Ùe- 
twixt the animal kingdom, and the inferior parts 
of matter. Lorke. 
5- Difference regarded ; preference or ne- 


gle&t in comparifon with fomething elfe. 
Maids, women, wives, “ithout difiimétion fall ; 
The {weeping deluge, love, comes on, and covers 
all, Dryden, 
6. Separation of complex notions. 
This fierce abridgment 
Hath to it circumfantial branches, which 
DiftinEtion fhould be rich in. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 
7- Divifion into different parts. 

The diftic&ion of tragedy into acts was not 
known ; or, if it were, it is yet fo darkly delivered 
to us, that we cannot make it out. 

Dryden on Dramatick Poefy. 
8. Notation of difference between things 
feemingly the fame. 

The. mixture of thofe things by fpeech, which 
by nature are divided, is the mother of all error: 
to take away therefore thaterror, which confufion 
breedeth, diffixciion is requifite. Hooker. 

Lawfulnefs cannot be handled without limitas 
tions and diffinkiions. Bacon's Holy Wars 

This will puzzle all your logick and aiffinEicns 
to an{wer it. Denbam's Sophy. 

From this diffinfion of real and apparent good, 
fome diftinguith happinefs into two forts, real and 
imaginary. Norrite 

9. Difcernment ; judgment. 

Distinctive. adj. [from diftind.} 

1. That which marks diftin@ion or difer- 
ence. i 

For from the natal hour, difinéive names, ) 

Onc common right the great and lowly claims, 
Pope's Odyffey. 
2. Having the power to diftinguifh and 
difcern ; judicious. 
Credulous and vulgar auditors readily believe ie, 
and the more judicious and diffin@ive heads donot 
reject its ° Brown. 


Disti’ncrivety. adv. [ from diftinG - 
ive.} Particularly; not confufed! y. 
I did all iny pilgrimage dilate, 
Whereof by parcels the had fomething heard, 
_ But not diftinétively. Shakefpeare’s Othelis. 
DistiNct1ry. adv, [from diftin®.] 
1. Not confufedly ; without the confufion 
of one part with another, 

To make an echo that will reportthree, or four, 
or five words diftinGly, it is requifite that the body 
percuffing be a good diftance off. Bacon's Nar, Hif. 

On its fides it was bounded pretty difting/ly, but 
on its ends very confufedly and indiftinétly. 

Newton's Optichs. 
2. Plainly; clearly. 

The obje@ I could firn diftinEly view, 

Was tall ftreight trees, which on the waters flew. 
Dryden. 

After the light of the fun was a little worn off 
my cyes, I could fee all the parts of it diftinétly by 
a glimmering reflection that played upon them 
from the furface of the water. Addifon, 

Disri’ncrness. 2. / [from diflin.) 
1. Nice obfervation of the differencè be- 
tween different things. 

The membranes and humours of the eye are 
perfectly pellucid, and void of colour, for the clear- 
nefs, and for the diftinEtnefs, of vifion. Ray on Creat. 

2. Such feparation of things as makes 
them eafy to be feparately obferved. 


aiftingue, 
Lat. | Levins 


1. To note the diverfity of things. 
4B Rightly 


DIS 


Rightly to d:finguifh, is, by conceit of the mind, p 


to fever things different in nature, and to difcern 
“wherein they differ. 


of honour or preference. 

They difinguiso my poems from thofe of other 
men, and nave made me their peculiar care. Dryd. 

Let us revolve that roll with fristet eye, 
Where, fafe from time, difingui/b'd actions lie. Pr. 
3. To divide by. proper notes of diverfity. 
Motes diftinguifhes the caufes of the flood into 
thofe tha: belong to the heavens, and thofe that 

belong to the earth, the rains, and the abyfs. 
Burnet’s Thecry. 
4. To know one from another by any mark 


or note of difference. 
So long 
As he could make me, with his eye or ear, 
Diflinguijb him from others, he did keep 
The deck. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
We have not yet been feen in any RONNE, 
Nor can we be difingui/b'd, by our faces, 
For man or matter. Sbakefp. Tam. of the Shrew. 

By our reafon we are enabled to di/lingui/b good 
from evil, as well as truth from falfehood. 

Watts`s Logick. 
5. To difcern critically ; to judge. 

Swect prince, th’ untainted virtue of your years 
Hath not yet div'd into the world's deceit į 
Nor more can you difingui/b of a man, 

Than of his outward thew ! Shake/p. Rich. Ul. 
6. Toconftitute difference ; to ipecificate ; 
to make different from another. 

St. Paul's Epifttes contain nothing but points of 
Chriftian inftru€tion, amongft which he feldom 
fails to enlarge on the great and difinguifbing doc- 
trines of our holy religion. Locke. 

7. To make known or eminent. 
To Disti’ncuisH. v.n. To make dif- 
tinétion ; to find or fhew the difference. 

He would warily difingui/b between the profit of 
the merchant and the gain of the kingdom. 

Child's Difcourfe cn Trade. 

The readers muft learn by all means to diflin- 
gvif> between proverbs, and thofe polite fpeeches 
which beautify converfation. Swift. 

DISTINGUISHABLE, aaj. [from difin- 


gui] ARARIRE 

t. Capable of being diftinguifhed ; capa- 
ble of being known, or made known, by 
notes of diverfity. 

Impenitent, they left a race behind 
Like to themfelves, diPinguifhable {carce 
From Gentiles, but by circumeifion vain. Ailton. 

The acting of the foul, as it relates to percep- 
tion and decition, tochoice and purfuit, or averfion, 
is difinguifbable touse Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

I shall diftribute duty into its principal and emi- 
nent parts, difirgui/babie as they relate to God, our 
neighbour, and ourfelves. Government of the Tongue, 

Being diffolved in aqueous juices, it is by the 
eye dfinguifbable from the folvent body. . Bayle. 

A fimple idea, being in itfelf uncompounded, 
contains nothing but one uniform appearance, or 
conception in the mind, and is not ejut patie 
into different ideas. oske. 

2. Worthy of note ; worthy of regard. 

1 would endeavour that my betters fhould feek 
me by the merit of fomething difinguifbable, in- 
ftead wf my feeking them. Swift. 

Distrxcutsnen. participial adj. [from 
diftiuguifo.} Eminent; tranicendent ; 
extraordinasy. 

For fins committed, with many aggravations of 
guilt, the furnace of wrath will be feven times 
hotter, and burn with a diPingui/bed fury. Rogers. 

Never on man did heav'nly favour thine 
With rays fo trong, difinguifh'd, and divine. 

Pope's Ody fey. 
Disti’ncuisner.n./f. [from difinguifh. } 
1. A judicious obferver ; one that accu- 


sately difcerns one thing from another. 


Hooker. | 
2. To feparate from others by fome mark f 


2. He that feparates one thing from an- 


Distr’ xncuisHtnGiy. adv. [from dif- 


DISTI NGUISHMENT. n.f. [from difin- 


To DISTORT. v. a. [difortus, Lat.] 
1. To writhe; to twift; to deform by ir- 


z. To put out of the true direction or pof- 


Transform'd. 


3. Towreft from the true meaning. 


of the divine inditer. 
DISTORTION. n. fe [difortio, Jat.] Ir- 


To DISTRA'CT. v.a. part. pall. difrad- 


1. To pull different ways at once. 


2. To feparate ; to divide. 


3. To turn from a fingle direction towards 


4. To fill the mind with contrary confide- 


DIS 


He poffeffes a quiet and cheerful mind, not afa 
fAi€ted with violent paffions, or difirafled with ime 
moderate cares. Ray. 

If our fenfe of hearing were a thoufand times 
quicker than it is, how would a perpetual noife 
difire us! We fhould, in the quicteft retire- 
ment, be Jefs able to fleep or meditate than in the 
middle of a fea-fight. -Lockes 

ç. To make mad: properly, by an unfet- 
tled and vagrant fancy ; but, popularly, 
to make mad in whatever mode. 
Wherefore throng you hither ?-—= 

—To fetch my poor difraécd hufband hence : 

Let us come in, that we may bind him faft, 

And bear him home for his recovery. 

Shakefpeare’s Comedy of Errourss 
Better I were difraé, 

So fhould my thoughts be fever’d from my gricfs, 

And woes, by wrong imagination, lofe 

The knowledge of themfelves. Shake/p. King Lears 
She was unable in ftrength of mind to bear the 
grief of his difeafe, and fell difradted of her wits, 
Bacon. 

You hall find a diffra&ed man fancy himfelf a 
king, and with a right inference require fuitab‘e 
attendance, refpect, and obedience. Locke. 

Disrra‘creDiy. adv. [from difrad.]} 

Madly ; frantickly. 

Methought her eyes had crofs’d her tongue; 

For the did {peak in ftarts diffra&edly. 

Shake/peare’s Twelfth Night. 


DIS 
If writers be juft to the memory of Charles II. 
they cannot deny him to have been an exact knower 


of mankind, and a perfe&t difinguifber of their 
talents. Dryden. 


other by proper marks of diverfity. 
Let us admire the wifdom of God in this dif- 

tinguifher of times, and vifible deity, the fun. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


tingui/bing.| With diftinétion ; with fome 
mark of eminent preference. 
Some call me a Tory, becaufe the heads of that 
party have been dijtingui/bing/y favourable to e 
ope. 


guifb.) Diftinction; obfervation of dif- 
ference. 

To make corrections upon the fearchers reports, J 
confidered whether any credit at all were to be given 
to their difinguifoments. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 


regular motions. 
I fee her tafte each naufeous draught, 
And fo obligingly am caugh?; , 
l blets the hand from whence they came, 
Nor dare diftort my face for hame. Swift. 
Now mortal pangsdiffort his lovely form. Sm:tb. 


ture. The ftate of being diftracted ;- madnefs. 


Distraction. n. f. [difraio, Latin. ]. 
1. Tendency to different parts; fepara- 
tion. 


With fear and pain 
Diflorted, all my nether fhape thus grew 
Milton. 
Wrath and malice, envy and revenge, do darken 


and diffort the underftandings of nen. Tillotfon. While he was yet in Rome, 


His power went out in fuch diftraGicns, as 
Beguil'd all fpies. Shakefp. Antony ard Cleopatra. 
2. Cenfufion; ftate in which the attention 
is called different ways. 
Never was known a night of fuch diffra@ion, . = 
Noife fo confus'd and dreadful; joftling crowds, 
That run and knew not whither. Dryd. Span. Fr. 


Something muft be difforted belide the intent 
Peacham on Poetry. 


regular motion by which the face 1s 
writhed, or the parts difordered. 
By his diffortions he reveals his pains ; 
He by his tears and by his fighs complains. Prior. 
In England we fee people lulled afleep with folid 
and elaborate difcourfes of piety, who would be 
warmed and tranfported out of themfelves by the 
bellowings and diftortions of enthufiafm. 
Addifon's Speator. 


quiet and tranquillity, finces during the late dil- 
traétions, he has done fo much for the advantage of 
our trade? t Add:fon`s Freeholder. 

3. Perturbation of mind ; violence of fome 
painful paffion. 

The irafcible paifions follow the temper of the 
heart ; the concupifcible difraéticns, the crafis of 
the liver. Brewne 

The difroSion of the children, who faw both 
their parents expiring together, would have melted 
the hardeft heart. | Tatler. 

4. Madnefs; franticknefs; lofs of the wits; 
vagrancy of the mind. 

Madam, this is a mere difra@icn: 

You turn the good we offer intoenvy. Sbhake/peare. 

So to mad Pentheus double Thebes appears, 
And furies hewl in his diftemper'd ears ; 

Orettes fo, with like di/frafion toft, 
Is made to fly his mother’s angry ghot. Waller. 

Commiferate all thofe who labour under a fet- 
tled diftraétion, and who are fhut out from all the 
pleafures and advantages orp gen commerce. 

t . : “Atterbury. 
ç. Difturbance; difcord; difference of fen- 
timents, 

The two armies lay quiet near each other, with- 
out improving the confufion and diflragicn which 
the king's forces were too muchiaclined to. Clare 


DISTRACTIVE. ad. [from difraG.} Caut- 
ing perplexity. 
Oft grown unmindful through diffractive cares, 
I've ftretch'd my.arms, and touch’d him unawares. 
Dryden. 
To DISTRA‘IN. v.sa. [from difringo, 
Latin. | 
1. To feize; to lay hold on as an indem- 
nification for a debt. 


ed ; anciently difraughs ; and fometimes 
diftra&. [diftra&us, Latin. } 


The needle endeavours to conform unto the me- 
ridian ; but, being difrafed, driveth that way where 
the greater aod powerfuller part of the earth is 
placed. Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 


By fea, by fea. 
—Moft worthy Sir, you therein throw away 
The abfolute foldierthip you have by land ; 
Difira& your army, which doth moft confit 
Of war-mark'd footmen. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleop. 


various points. 

If he cannot wholly avoid the eye of the ob- 
ferver, he hopes to difraé? it by a multiplicity of 
the object. South. 


rations ; to perplex; to confeund ; to 
harafs. 
While J fuffer thy terrors I am diftraéted. Pfalms. 
Come, coufin, canit thou quake, and change thy 
colour, 
Murder thy breath in middle of a word, 
And then again begin, and ftop again, 
As if thou wert difraugbt and mad with terror? 
Shakefpeare’s Richard 111. 
It would burft forth ; but I recover breath, 
Aad fenfe difiraS% to know weil what I utter. 
Miison's Agcriftes, 
Here’s 


DistTRA°cTEDNESS. 2. f. [from difrat Y} 


What may we not hope from him in a time of _ 


eS 


DIS 


Here's Beauford, that regards not God nor king, 

Hath here difrain'd the Tower to his ufe. Shak. 

2. Torend; to tear: not in ufe. Spenfer, 
“To Distra‘ in. Ven. To make feizure. 

The earl ee I wiil not lend money to my 


fuperior, upon whom I cannot di/rain for the debt. 
T Camden's Remains. 


Blood, his rent to have regain‘d, 
Upon the Britith diadem difrain'd. Marvel. 
Distra iner. n.f. [from difrain.] He 
that feizes. 
Distraint. n.f. [from difrain.] Seiz- 


ure. 1 Dif. 
Distra uGHT. part. adj. [from diftrad.]} 
Diftracted. 


He had been a good military man in his days, 
but was then difraugbr of his wits. Camd. Ran, 


DISTRE'SS. 12. /. [defrege, French.) 
t. The act of making a legal feizure. 

He would firft demand his debt ; and, if he were 
not paid, he would ftraight go and take a difrefs of 
goods and cattle, where he could find them, to the 
value. Spénfer. 

_ Quoth fhe, fome fay the fouls fecure 

Againft diftre/s and forfeiture. Hudibras. 

2. Acompalfion in real actions, by which 
a man is affured to appear in court, or 
to pay a debt or duty which he refufed. 

Cowell. 


3. The thing feized by law. 
4. Calamity ; mifery; misfortune. 
There can 1 fit alone, unfeen of any, 
And to the nightingale’s complaining notes 
Tune my, difirefes, and record my woes. ere ibe 
There hall be figns in the fun, and inthe 
moon, and in the fars; and upon earth difre/s of 
nations, with perplexity, the fea and the waves 
roaring. Luke, xxi. 25. 
People in affliction or diffrefs cannot be hated by 
generous minds. Clariffa. 
Jo Distress. v. a. [from the noun.) 
1. To profecute by law toa feizure. 
z. To harafs; to make milerable; to 


crufh with calamity. 

Difircfs not the Moabites, neither contend with 
them in battle. Deut. iis 9 

I am difireged for thee, my brother jomerhap 

2°Sam. i. 26. 
DistressFuL. adj. [diftre/s and full.) 
1. Miferable; full of trouble; full of 
mifery. 
I often did beguile her of her tears, 
~ When I did fpeak of fome diftre/sful Rroke 
That my youth fuffer'd. Shakejpeare’s Orbello. 

The ewes fill folded, with diftended thighs, 
Unmilk’d, lay bleeting in difrefsful cries. 

Pope's Ody fey. 

Difiresful and defolating events, which have at- 
tended the miftakes of politicians, fhould be prefent 
in their minds. Watts. 

2. Attended with poverty. 
He, with a body fill’d, and vacant mind, 
Gets him to reft, cramm’d with difre/sful bread. 
Sbhakefpeare. 
To DISTRIBUTE. v. a. [diffribuo, Lat.] 
To divide amongft more than two ; to 
deal out ; to difpenfate. 

The king fent over a great ftore of gentlemen 
and warlike people, amongit whom he difributed 
the land. Spenfer. 

The fpoil got on the Antiates x 
Was not difributed. Sbakefpeare’s Coriclanus. 

She did difribure her goods to all them that 

were neareft of kindred. | Judith, xvi. 24. 

DistRIBUTER. n. /. [from ee a 

One who deals’ out any thing ; a dif- 
penfer. i 

There were judges and diflributers of juftice ap- 


pointed fos the feveral parts of his dominions. 
Addifen on Italy. 


DIS 
He fheweth himfelf unto fuch as do not difiruf 
him. Wijdom. 
Distrust. 2. f. [from the verb.] 
t. Difcredit ; lofs ‘of credit; lofs of con- 
fidence. 
To me reproach 
Rather belongs, difruff, and all difpraife. Milon, 
z..Sufpicion ; want of faith ; want of con- 
fidence in another. 
You doubt not me ; nor have I {pent my blood, 
To have my faith no better underftcod : 
Your foul’s above the bafenefs of diftruf ; 
Nothing but love could make you fo unjutt. hs 
1) 


DIS 


Of that peculiar matter out of which the bodies, 
of vegetables and of animals are formed, water is 
the common vehicle and di/ributer to the parts of 
thofe bodies. Woodward. 
Distrisu’tion. 2. f- [difributio, Lat.] 
1. The act of dittributing or dealing out 
to others ; difpenfation. 
Of great riches there is no real ufc, except it be 
in the diftribution. | Bacon's Effays. 
Providence has made an equal difributicn of na- 
tural gifts, whereof each creature feverally has a 
fhare. L*Eftrange. 
Every man in a great ftation would imitate the 
queen in thedifriduticn of oficesin his difpofal. Sw. 
2. Act of giving-in charity. 
Let us govern our charitable difrisutions by this 
pattern of nature, and maintain a mutual circula- 
tion of benefits and returns. Aittertury. 


3e- [In logick.] As an integral whole is 
diftinguithed ‘into its feveral parts by 
divifion ; fo the word difribution is mott 
properly ufed, when we diftinguifh a 
univerfal whole into its feveral kinds of 
fpecies. atts, 
Distri’Butive. adj. [ from «ape 
1. That which is employed in afligning to 
as, diffributive 


Disteu’srrun. adj. [difiruf and fu 
1. Apt to diftruft; iufpicious. ; 
Generals often harbour difrufful thoughts in 
their brea(ts. Boyle's Serapbick Love, 
2. Not confident ; diffident. 
The great corruptors of difcourfe have not been 
fo diftruftful of themfelves. Givern. of the Tongue. 
3. Diffident of himfelf; modet; timo- 
rous. 
Difirufiful fenfe with modef caution fpeaks ; 
But rattling nonfenfe in full vollies breaks. Pope. 
DisTRU'STFULLY. adv. [from difruf- 
ful.) Jn a diftruitful manner. 


others their portions . DistTrRu sTFULNESS. n. f. [from difruf- 


juftice, that which allots to each his fen- 


tence or claim. 
If juftice will take all, and nothing give, 
Juftice methinks is not diftributive. 


the rules of their beft criticks. 


of a general term. 


Distri’surivety. adv. [from difri- 


butive. ] 


1. By diftribution. 


Dryden. 

Obferve the difributive juftice of the authors, 
which is conftantly applied'to the punifhment of 
virtue, and the reward of vice, directly oppofite to 
Swift. 


2. ‘That which affigns the various fpecies 


ful.) The ftate of being diftruftful ; 
want of. confidence. 
To DISTURB. v. a. [difurbo, low Lat. } 
1. To perplex ; to difquiet; to deprive of 
tranquillity. 
He that has his own troubles, and the happinefs 
of his neighbours, to diflarb him, has work enough. 
Collier on Envy. 
His youth with wants and hardhhips muft engages 
Plots and rebellions muft diflurb his age. Prior. 
z. To confound; to put into irregular 
motions, | 
3- To interrupt; to hinder: as, care dif 


turbs ftudy. 
4. To turn off from any direction: with 


from. ‘This is not ufual. 
It oft-times may fucceed, fo as perhaps 
Shall grieve him, if I fail not; and diffurb 
His inmoft counfels from their deftin’d aim. Milt, 


Distru’es. 2. /. [from the verb.} Con- 


fufion ; tumultuary emotion. 
Inftant without difiurd they took alarm, 
And onward move embattel'd Milton. 


Distu RBANCE. m. f. [from difturd,] 
1. Perplexity ; interruption of a fettled 


ftate. | 
The denomination of money concerns trade, and 
the alteration of that neceflarily brings difurbdance 
to. ite Locke. 
2. Confufion ; diforder of thoughts. 
They can furvey a variety of complicated ideas 
without fatigue or diffurbance. Watts on the Mind. 
3. Tumult; violation of peace. 
This mifchief had not then befali’n, 
And more that fhall befal : innumerable 
Diflurbances on earth through female fnares. Milt. 


Distu rBer. 2. f. [from difurb.] 
1. A violater of peace; he that caufes tu- 


mults and publick diforders. 

He ftands in the fight both of God and men 
moft juftly blameable, as a necdlefs difturber of the 
peace of God's church, and an author of diflenfion. 

Hocker. 
Men that make an infult upon fociety, ought to 
behumbled, as diffurbers of the publick tranquillity. 
Addifone 
Ye great diflurbers, who in endlefs noife, 
In blood and horror, feck unnatural joys ; 
For what is all this buftle, but to shun 
Thofe thoughts with which you dare not be alone ? 


Granville. 


z. He 


2. Singly ; particularly. 

Although we cannot be free from all fin collec- 
tively, in fuch fort that no part thereof fhall be 
found inherent in us; yet, difributively at the 
leaft, all great and grievous actual offences, as they 
ofter themfelves one by one, both may and ought 
to be by all means avoided. Hooker. 

3- In a manner that expreffes fingly al! 
the particulars included in a general 


term; not collectively. 

An univerfal term is fometimes taken collec- 
tively for all its particular ideas united together ; 
and fometimes difribusively, meaning each of 
them fingle and alone. Watts's Logick, 


Di'stricr. n. f. [difri@us, Latin. ] 
i. The circuit or territory within which a 


man may be compelled to appearance. 
Cowell. 


2. Circuit of authority ; province. 

His governors, who formed themfelves upon the 
example of their grand monarque, practifed all the 
arts of defpotick government in their refpedtive 
difr:éts. Addifon. 

With ftern diftafte avow'd, 
To their own difriéts drive the fuitor crowd. 
. k Pope's Odyffey. 
3. Region; country; territory. 

Thole diflri£ts which between the tropicks lie, 

The fcorching beams, direétly darted, fry. Blackm. 
Distri’crion. n.f. [diftri@us, Latin.] 
Sudden difplay. A word little ufed. 

A {mile playe with a furprizing agreeablenefs in 

the eye, breaks out with the brighteft di/frifion, 


and fits like a glory upon the countenance. 
» Collier on the Afp. 


To Distrust. v. a. [dis and truff.] To 
regard with diffidence ; to difiide in; 


t to truk. 
no ru 4B 2 


DIS 


a. He that injures tranquillity; he that 
caules perturbation of mind. 
T wo deep enemies, 
Foes to my reft, and my {weet fleep’s Gace: 
bakcfpeare. 
To Disru’rn. v. a. [dis and turn.) To 
turn off ; to turn afide. Not in ufe. 

He glad was to diflurn that furious ftream 
OF war onus, that elfe had fwallow'dthem. Dun. 

Disvarua’Tion. n. f. [dis and valua- 
tion.) Difgrace ; diminution of reputa- 
tion. 

What can be more to the difwaluaticn of the 
power of the Spaniard, than that eleven thoufand 
Englith thould kave marched into the heart of his 
countries ? Bacon. 

To Disva’Lus. v.a. [dis and value.] To 
undervalue; to fet a low price upon. 

Her reputation was difvaiued 
In levity. Shakefpeare’s Meafure for Meafure. 

The very fame pride which prompts a man to 
vaunt and overvalue what he is, does as forcibly 
incline him to contemn and difavcw what he has. 

Government of the Tongue. 


To Disve Lop. v. a. (developer, French.] 
To uncover. Dia. 

Disu'nNion. n. f.. [dis and union.] 

1. Separation ; disjunction. 

Rett, is moft oppofite to motion, the immediate 
caule of difunion. Glanwille's Scepfis. 

Difunim of the corporeal principles, and the 
vital, caufeth death. Griw’s Cofmologia Sacra. 

Let not peace be made before the difunion of 
France and Spain. Addifon's State of the War. 

The ftrength of it will join itfelf to France, and 
grow the clofer to it by its difunion from the reft. 

Addifcr on the War. 
2. Breach of concord. 
Jo Disuni'te. v.a. [dis and unite. ] 
1. To ‘eparate ; to divide. 

The beaft they then divide, and difunite 

The ribs and limbs. Pope's Ody ffey. 
2. To part friends or allies. 
Jo Disuni're. v.n. [dis and unite.] To 
fall afunder ; to become feparate. 

While every particular member of the publick 
provides folely for itfelf, the feveral joints of the 
body politick do feparate and difunite, and fo be- 
come unable to fupport the whole. South. 

Disu’ nity. 2. /. [dis and unity.] A ftate 
of actual feparation. 

Difunity is the natural property of matter, which 
is nothing elfe but an infinite congeries of phyfical 
monads. More. 

Disu’saGe. n. f. [dis and uage.) The 
gradual ceffation of ufe or cultom. 

. They cut off prefently fuch things as might be 
extinguithed without danger, leaving the reft to be 
abolifhed by difufage through traét of time. Hooker. 

Disu’se. n. f. [dis and ufe.] 


1. Ceffation of ufe; defuetude ; want of 


ractice. 
The difufe of the tongue is the only effetual re- 
medy againtt thefe. Addifon’s Guardian. 
2, Ceffation of cuftom. 
That obligation upon the lands did not preferibe, 
or come into difufe, but by fifty confecutive years. 
Arbuthnot. 
To Disu'se. wa. [dis and uf.]} 
v. To ceafe to make ule of. 
*Tis Jaw, though cuflom now diverts the courfe t 
As nature's infticute is yet in force, 
Uncanesli'd, though difus'd. Dryden's Fables. 
Priam in arms difus’d inveits his limbs decay'd. 
Dryden. 
3. To difaccuftom: with from or to ; more 
properly from. 
Difufe me from the queafy pain 


Of being belov'd aad Joving, Denne. 


Dit. «. f. [ dicht, Dutch.] A ditty ; a 


Dira‘rion. n. f. [ditatus, Latin. 


DITCH. 2. f..[d1c, Saxon ; diik, Erfe.] 


2. Any long narrow receptacle of water : 


3. The moat with which a fortrefs is fur- 


4. Ditch is ufed, in compofition, of any 


To Ditcn. v. n. [from the noun.}] ‘To 


DiTCH-DELIVERED. adj. [ditch and de- 


DIT 


He thall his troops for fighting fields prepare, 
Difes'd to toils and triumphs of the war. 
Dryden's Æneid. 


To Disvo’ucn. v-a. [dis and vouch.) To 


deftroy the credit of ; to contradict. 
Every letter he hath writ hath difucuch'd ano- 
ther. Shake/peare. 


Diswi’rtep. adj. (dis and wit.) De- 


prived of the wits; mad; diltracted. 


A word not in ufe. 
She ran away alone; 
Which when they heard, there was notone 
But hafted after to be gone, 
As the had been difwitted. Drayton's Nympbid. 


poem ; a tune. Obfolete. 
No bird but did her fhrill notes fweetly fing; 
No fong but did contain a lovely dit. Fairy Queen. 


act of enriching. 

Thofe eaftern worfhippers intended rather ho- 
mage than ditation; the bleifed virgin comes in the 
form of poverty. Hall's Contemplations. 


1. A trench cut in the ground, ufually be- 
tween fields. 

Some afked for manors, others for acres that 
lay convenient for them; that he would pull down 
his fences, and level his ditcbes. 

Arbuthnot's Hiftory of Jobn Bull. 

Sudden the ditches Swell, the meadows fwim. 

Thom/on. 


ufed fometimes of a {mall river in con- 
tempt. | ey 
In the great plagues there were feen, in di- 
vers ditches and low grounds about London, many 
toads that had tails three inches long. Bacon. 


rounded. 
The ditches, fuch as they were, werc altogether 
dry, and eafy to be pafled over. Knolles. 


thing worthlefs, or thrown away into 
ditches. 

Poor Tom, when the foul fiend rages, eats cow- 
dung for fallets, fwallows the old rat, and the ditch- 
doge Shakefpeare. 


make a ditch. 


I have employed my time, befides ditching, in fi- 
nifhing my travels. Swift. 


liver.] Brought forth in a ditch. 
Finger of birth-ftrangled babe, 
Diteb-deliver'd by a drab. Shakefp. Macbeth. 


Di’rcner. n.f. [from ditch.) One who 


digs. ditches. 
You merit new employments daily, 


Our thatcher, ditcher, gard'’nery baily. Swift. 


Dituyra MBICK. a fe [ dithyrambus, 


Latin. ] s 
1. A fong in honour of Bacchus ; 1n which 
anciently, and now among the Italians, 
the diitraGtion of ebriety is imitated. 
2. Any poem written with wildnefs and 
enthufiafm. 
Dituyra MBick. adje Wild ; enthufi- 
aftick. 
Pindar does new words and figures roll 
Down his impetuous dithyrambick tide. _ 
DITTA NDER. 2. fe The fame with pep- 
, perwort. | 
Di'ttany. n. /. [di@amnus, Latin. ] 
Dittany hath been renowned, for many ages, upon 
the account of its fovereign qualitics in medicines. 


It is generally brought over dry from the Levant. 
Miller. 
- $ 


‘The 


To Diva’RICATE. V. @: 


Cowley. | 


DIV 
_ Virgil reports of dirtany, that the wild goats eat 
it when they are fhot with darts. 


Mores Antidcte again Atkcifm 


Di’tT1£D, adj, [from ditty.] Sung; ad- 


apted to mufick. | . 
He, with his foft pipe, and fmooth dittied fong, 
Well knows to ftill the wild winds when they 
roar. Milten. 


DITTY. 2. /. [dicht, Dutch} A poem 


to be fung ; a fong. 

Although we lay altogether afide the confidera- 
tion of ditty or matter, the very harmony of founds 
being framed in due fort, and carried from the ear 
to the fpiritual faculties of our fouls, is, by a native 
puiffance and efficacy, greatly available to bring to 
a perfcet temper whatfoever is there troubled. 


Hookcre 
Being young, I framed to the harp , 
Many an Englith ditty lovely well, 
And gave the tongue a helpful ornament. Shake 


Strike the melodious harp, fhrill timbrels ring, 
And to the warbling lute foft ditties fing. Sandys. 
His annual wound in Lebanon, allur'd 
The Syrian damfels to lament his fate, 
In am‘rous ditties, alla fummer’s day. Miltone 
Mean while the rural istics were not mute, 
Temper’d to th’ oaten flute ; 
Rough fatyrs danc’d. Miltca. 
They will be fighing and finging under thy in- - 
exorable windows lamentable ditties, and call thee 
cruel. Dryden. 


Diva’n. a. f- [an Arabick or Turkifh 


word. 


1. The council of the Oriental princes. 
z, Any council affembled : ufed commonly 


in a fenfe of diflike. 


Forth ruth’d in hafte the great confulting peers, 
Rais'd from the dark divan, and with like joy 
Congratulant approach’d hime Miltone 

Swift to the queen the herald Medon ran, 

Who heard the confult of the dire diwan. 


Pope's Ody fy. 


To DIVA’RICATE. v. n. [ divaricaius,. 


Latin.] To be parted into two; to be- 
come bifid. 

The partitions are ftrained acrofs: one of them 
divaricates into two, and another into feveral fmall 
ones. Wosdwarde 
To divide into» 
two. 

A flender pipe is produced forward towards the 
throat, whereinto it is at laft inferted, and is there 
divaricated, after the fame manner as the fpermae 
tick veffels. Grew. 


Divarica TION. 2.f. [divaricatio, Lat. } 
1. Partition into two. 


Dogs, running before their mafters, will fop at 
a divarication of the way, till they fee which hand: 
their mafters will take. Ray. 


2. Divifion of opinions. 


To take away all dopbt, or any probable diwarl~ 
cation; the curfe is plainly {pecified. 
Brown's Vulgar Errourss 


To DIVE. v.n. [dippan, Saxon. ] 
1. To fink voluntarily onder water. 


J am not yet informed, whether when a diver 
diverb, having his eyes open, and {wimmeth upon. 
his back, he fees things in the air greater or leis. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftcrye. 

Around our pole the fpiry dragon glides, 

And, like a winding ftream, the bears.divides, 
The lefs and greater; who, by fate's decrcc, 
Abhor to dive bcneath the fouthern fea. 

; Dryden's Virgil. 

That the airin the: blood-veffels of live bodies 
has a communication with the outward air, P 
think, fcems plain, from the experiments of hu- 
man creatures being able to bear air of ‘much 
greater denfity in diving, and of much lefs upon 
the tops of mountains, provided the changes be 
made gradually, Arbuthrote. 

z. To 


DIV 


2, To go under water’ in fearch of any |’ 


thing., sees 9 
Crocodiles defend rng pearls which lie in the 
lakes: the poor Indiansyare eaten up by them, 
when they dive fur the pearl. — Raleigh's Hiftcry. 
The kuave deferves» it, when he“ tempts the 
main bagi 
‘Where folly fights for kings, or dives for gain- 
> ideal Slee IS Pope. 
3. To go deep into any queftion, doc- 
trine, or fcience. ; 
The wits that die’d moft deep, and foar’d moft 


_ high, , 
Secking man’s pow'rs, have found bis weaknefs 
re. fuchagyys GW)... .2 Davies. 


> j3 
» He performs all this out of his own fund, with- 
out diving into the arts and fciences for a fupply. 
Dryden. 
Whenfoever we would proceed beyond thofe 
fimple ideas, and dive farther into the nature of 
things) we fall ‘prefently into darknefs and ob- 
fcurity- » Locke. 
You {wim a-top, and on the furface ftrive; 
But to the depths of nature never dive. Blackmore. 
You fhould have div'd into my inmot thoughts. 
+ Pkillips: 
4. To immerge into any bufinefs or con- 
dition. l 
Sweet prince, th’ untainted virtue'of your years 
Hath not yet div`d into the world’s deceit, 
Nor can diitinguifh.  Shake/peare’s Richard MI, 
g. To depart from obfervation ; to fink. 
Dive, thoughts, down to my foul. Sbake/peares 
To Dive. v. a. To explore by diving. 
hen Brutus, Rome's firft martyr, I muft name; 
The Curtii bravely div’d the gulph of fame. 
Dinbam. 
To Dive’Ley. v. a. [divello, Latin.] To 


“pull; to feparate ; to fever. 
They begin to {eparate; and may be eafily di- 
welled or pasted afunder. Brewn's Vulg. Err. 
Diver. æf. [from dive.] 
1. One that finks voluntarily under water. 

Perfeverance gains the diver's prize. 

Pope's Dunciad. 
2. One that goes under water in fearch of 
treafure. 

It is evident, from the relation of divers and 
fithers for pearls, that there are many kinds of 
thell-fith which lie perpetually concealed in the 

__. deep, fkreened from our figh’. Woodward. 
3. He that enters deep into knowledge or 
ftudy. | 

He would have him, as I conceive it, to be no 
fuperficial and floating artificer; but a diver into 
caufes, and into the myfteries of proportion. 

- Woitan’s ArcbiteElure. 

To DIVE’RGE. v. n. [ divergo, Latin. ] 
To tend various ways from one point. 
Homogencal rays, which flow from feveral points 


of any obje€t, and fa!l perpendicularly on any re-. 


festing farface, fhall afterwards diverge from f 
many points. Newton. 

Dive rcenrt. adj. [from divergens, Lat.] 
Tending to various parts trom one 
point. | 

Divers. adj. [diver/us, Latin.] Several ; 
fundry ; more than one. It is now grown 
out of ufe. 

We have dfvers examples inthe church of fuch 
aa, by fear, being compelled to Sacrifice to ftrang- 
gods, repented, and kept (till the office of preach- 
ing the gofpel. Whitgift. 

The teeth breed when the child isia year and a 
half old: then they cat them, and new oncs come 
about feven years; but divers have backward teeth 
come at twenty, fome at thirty and forty. 

Bacon's Natural fory: 

Divers letters were thot into the city with ar- 
sows, wherein Solyman’s councils were revealed. 


Knolles. 


DIV 


Diwers friends thought it ftrange, tnat a white 
dry body fhould acquire a rich colour upon’the ef- 
fufion of fpringewater. Boyle onColours. 


Diverse. adj. [diver/us, Latin.] 
a. Different from another. 


* Four great beafts came up from therfea, diverfe 
one from another. Dan. vii. 36 


2. Different from itfelf;' various ; multi- 


form; diffufed. 

Eloquence is a great and diverfe thing, nor did 
fhe yet ever favour any man fo much as to be 
wholly his. 

3. In different direétions. It is 
but in the laft fenfe. 
The gourd 
And thirfty cucumber, when they perceive 
Th’ approaching olive, with refentment fly 
Her fatty fibres, and with tendrils creep 
Diverfe, detetting contaét. Phillips. 

‘Fo {eizehis papers, Curl, was next thy Care; 
His papers light fly diverfe toft in air. 

Pope's Dunciad. 


DIVERSIFICATION: n'f. [from diver- 


little ufed 


fy. | 
1. The act of changing forms or quali- 
ties. 
If you confider how varioufly feveral things may 
be compounded, you will not wonder that fach 


fruitful principles, or manners of diverfficatisn, | 2. 


fhould generate differing colours. 
Boyle on Colours. 
2. Variation; variegation: 
3. Variety of forms; multiformity. 
4. Change; alteration. 

This, which, is here called a change of will, is 
not a change of his will; but a change in the ob- 
je&, which feems to make a diver/ification of the 
will, but jndeed is the fame will diverfified, . 

Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
To Dive’rsiry. v. a. [diverffier, PY. } 


1. To make different from: another ; to | *° 


diftinguifh ; to difcriminate. 
There may be many fpecies of fpirits, as much 
feparated and diverfified one from another as the 


\ <DIV 


verfios feems to be fomething lighter 
than amufément, and lefs forcible than 


“` pleafure. 


You for thofe ends whole days tn council fit, 
And the diverfions of your youth forget. Wallers. 
In the book of games and diver/fions, the reader's 
mind may. be fupposed to be relaxed: 
Addifen s Spefator. 
Such’ productions of wit and humour as expofa 
vice and folly, furniftufeful diverfons to'readers. 
Addifon's Freeholder. 


Bew Foner, | 4. [In war.] The actor purpofe of draw. 


ing the enemy off from fome defign, 
by. threatening or attacking a diant: 
parte» pa 


Dive rsity.2.f [diverfit2, French; from: 
diverfitas, Latin, | | 


1. Difference ; diffimilitude ; unlikenefs. 
Then is there in this diverfity no contrariety. 
Hookers- 
They cannot be divided, but they will prove 
oppofite ; and, not refting in a bare diverfity, rife 
into a’contrariety. South. 
The moft common diverfity of human conftitu- 
tions arifes from the folid parts, as'to their diffe- 
rent degrees of {trength and tenfion. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Variety. 
The diverfity of ceremonies in this kind ought 
not & caufe diffenfon in churches. Hooker. 
Society cannot (ubfitt without a diverfity of Ra- 
tions; and if God fhould grant every one a middle 
ftation, he would defeat thie very {cheme of happi- 
nefs propofed in it. Rogers, 
3. Diftin& being 5 not identity. 
Confidering any thing as exifting at any deter- 
mined time and place, wë compare it with itfejf 
exifting at another timé,and thereon form the 


ideas of identity and diver/ity. Locks. 
Variegation. 
A waving glow his bloomy beds difplay, 
Blufhing in bright diverfities of day. Pope.. 


Diversi x. adv. [from diverfe:] 


fpectes of fenfible things are diftinguifhed one from f1. In different ways 5 differently 5 vari- 


another. Locke. 

Male fouls are diverffied with fo many charac- 
ters, that the world has not variety of materials 
fufficient to furnith out their different inclinations. 

Addifen's Speffator. 

It was eafier for Homer to find proper feuti- 
ments for Grecian generals, than for Milton to di- 
werfify his infernal council with proper charaéters. 

Addifon's Spectator. 
2. To make different from itfelf; to vary; 
to variegate. 

The country being diwerfificd between hills and 
dales, woods and plains, one place more clear, 
another more darkfome, it is a pleafant picture. 

Sidney. 

There is, in the producing of fome fpecies, a 
compofition of matter, which may be much diwer- 
fified. Bacon. 

Diversion. n. f [from divert. ] | 
1. Thesaé of turning any thing-offifrom | 
its courfe. 

Cutting, off the tops, and pulling off the buds, 
work retention of the fap for a time, and diverfion 
of it to the fprouts that were not forward. 

Bacon’: Natural Hiftory. 

I have ranked this diverficn of Chriftian practice 
among the effects of our contentions. 

Decay of Piety. 
z. The caufe by which any thing is turned 
from its proper courfe or tendency. 
Fortunes, honour, friends, 
Are mere diverfiens from love's proper object, 
Which only is itfelf. Denbam's Sophy. 
3. Sport; fomething that unbends the 


mind by turning it off from care. Di- 


oufly. 
The lack we all have, as wellvof ghoftly as of 
earthly favours, is in each kind eafily: known; 
but the gifts of God arc fo diverfly bsftowed, that 
ie- feldom ` appeareth’ what all receive: what all 
ftand in néed of feldom lieth hid? Hooker. 
Both ‘of them do diwerflgeworls; as: they thave - 
their medium diverfly difpoted. 
Bacon's Natural Hifory. 
Whether the king, did permit it to fave his 
purfe, or to communicate the envy of a bufinefs 
difpleafing to his people, was diver fly interpreted, 
Bacor«- 
Leicefter bewrayed a defire to plant him in the 
quecn’s favour, which was diverfly interpreted by 
fuch as thought that great artizan of courts to do 
nothing by chance,:nor much by aftedtion. 
Watton. 
The univerlal. matter; which)» Mofes compre- 
hendeth under the names of heaven and earth, is 
by divers diverfly underftood.  Raleizh's Hiffory. 
i William's arm 
Could nought avail, however fam’d'in war ; 
Nor armies leagu'd, that diverfly affay'd 
To curb his power. 


2. In different directions; 
"points. 
On life’s vaft ocean diverfly we fail; 

Reafon the card, but paffion'is the gale. Pope. 


To DIVERT. v. a. [diverto, Latin.} 


1. To turn. off from any. direction or 
courfe.. 
I rather will fubje& me to the malice” 
Of a divert blood and bloody brother. 
Shakely Care, 


Note, 


Phillips. 
to. different: 
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Knots, by the confluxof the meeting fap, 
Infect the found pine, and diwert his grain, 
Tortive and errant, from his courfe of growth. 

Shakeipeare. 

He findsino reafon to have his rent abated, be- 
caufe a greater part of it is diverted from his land- 
lord. Locke. 


They diverted raillery from improper objects, } 


arc gave a new turn to ridicule. 
Addifin’s Frecholder. 
Nothing more is requifite for producing all the 
variety of colours, and degrees of refrangibility, 
than that the rays of light be bodies of different 
fizes; the leaft of which may make violet, the 
weakeft and darkeft of the colours, and be more 
eafily diverted by refracting furfaces from the right 
courte; and the reft, as they are bigger and big, 
ger, make the ftronger and more lucid: colours, 
blue, green, yellow, and red, and be more and 
more difficultly diverted. Neuton 
2. To draw forces to a different part. 
The kings of England would have had an abfo- 
lute conqueft of Ireland, if their whole power had 
bcen employed ; but Rill there arofe fundry occa- 
fions which divided and diverted their power fome 
other way. Davies cn Ireland. 
_3- To withdraw the mind. | 
Alas, how fimple, to thefe cates compar'd, 
Was that crude apple that diverred Eve! 
Milton's Paradife Regained. 
They avoid pleafure, left they fhould have their 
affections tainted by any fenfuality, and diverted 
from the love of him who is to be the only com- 
fort. Addifon on Italy. 
Maro’s mufe, not wholly bent 
On what is gainful, fometimes the diverts 
From folid counfel. Phillips. 


4. To pleafe ; to exhilarate.: See Diver- 


S10N. 
An ingenious gentleman did divert or intru& 


Dive'sture. 2. /. [from divef.] The att 


Divi'DABLE. adj. [from divide.) Sepa- 


Divr’pant. adj. [from divide.}, Differ- 


To DIVIDE. v. a. [divido, Latin. ] 
1. To part one whole into different 


2. To feparate; to keep apart, by ftand- 
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which the pride, the paflions, and the folly of | 3. A difuniter; the perfon or caufe that 


men have-dreffed it up. Rogers. 


of putting up. l 


The divchure-of ‘mortality difpenfesithem from | 


breaks concord. 

Money, the great divider of the world, hath, 
by a ftrange revolution, been the great uniteriof a 
divided people. Swift. 


thofe laborious and avocating duties which are here} 4. A particular kind of compafies. 


requifite tobe performed. Boyle's Serapbick Love. 


rate; different; parted. A word not 


in ufe. 
How could communities maintain 
Peaceful commerce from dividable hores ? 
Shakefpeare. 


ent; feparate. A word not in ufe. 
Twinn'd brothers of one womb, 

Whole procreation, refidence, and birth 

Scarce is dividant, touch with feveral fortunes. 


Shakefpeare. 


pieces. 
Divide the living child into two, and give half 
to the one, and half to the other. -1 Kings. 
Let old Timotheus yield the prizes 
Or both divide the crown; 
He rais'd a mortal to the fkies, 
She drew an.angel down. Dryd. St, Cecil. 
They were divided into litde independent focic- 
ties, {peaking different languages, Locke. 


ing as a partition, between. 

Let there be a firmament in the midft of the 
watérs, and let it divide the waters from the wa- 
ters. Genefis. 

You muft go 
Where feas, and winds, and defarts will diwide you. 
Dryden, 


-3. To difunite by difcord. 
‘There fhall five in one houfe be divided. 
4. To deal out; to'give in fhares. 
Then in the midft a tearing groan did break 
The name.of Anthony: it was divided 
Between her heart and lips. Shakefpeare. 


the kingdom by his papers. Swift. 
§. To fubvert ; to deitroy ; in Shake/peare, 

unlefs it belong to the firft fenfe. 

Frights, changes, horrours, 

Divert and.crack, rend and deracinate 

The unity and married calm of ftates, — Shake/p. 
Dive’rter. x. /. [from the verb.] Any 

thing that diverts or alleviates. . ` 

Angling was, atter tedious ftudy, a reft to his 
mind, a cheerer of ‘his fpirits, and a diverter of 
fadnefs. Walton. 

Jo DIVERTI'SE. v.a. [divertifer, Fr. 
diverto, Latin.] To pleafe; to exhila- 
rate ; to divert. >- A word now little 
ufed. 

Let orators inftru@, let them divertife, and let 
them move us; this is what is properly meant by 
the word fale. Dryden. 

Dive RTIseMENT. 2. f. [divertifement, 
French.) Diverfion ; delight; pleafure. 
A word now not much in ufe. 

How fond foever men are of bad divertifemcnt, 
it will prove mirth which ends in heavinefs. 

Government of the Tongue. 

Diver rive, adj. [from divert.}] Recrea- 
tive; amufive; exhilaraung. A word 
not fully authorized. 

I would not exclude the common accidents of 
life, nor even things of a pleafant and diwertive 
nature, fo they are innocent, from converfation. 

Rogers. 

Jo DIVEST. v. a. [ deveftir, French. 
The Englith word. is therefore more 
properly written deve/?. See Devesrt.] 
‘To trip; to make naked ;*to denude. 

Then of his arms Androgeus he divels; 

His (word, his thield, he takes, and plumed crefts. 
Denham 

Let us divef the gayphantom of temporal hap- 

pincls of all chat falfe luftre and ornament in 
x 


Lake. 


that took the war upon them, who went out to 
battle; and between all the congregation... Numb. 
Cham and Japhet were heads and princes over 
their families, and had a right to divide the earth 
by families. Locke, 
To Diva DE. v. n. 
1. To part; to funder. 
2. To break friendihip. 
Lave cools, friendfhip falls off, 
Brothers divide. Shakefpcare’s King Lear. 
Di‘°vipenn. z. /. [from divide.] - 

I. A fhare; the part allotted in divi- 
fion. 
Each perfon fhall adapt to himfelf his peculiar’ 
fhare, like other dividends. Decay of Piety. 

If on fuch petty merits you confer 
So vaft a prize, let each his.portion fhare : 
Make a juft dividend; and, if not all, 
The greater part to Diomede will fall. 
é E Dryden's Fables. 
2. (In arithmetick.)] Dividend is the num- 
ber given to be parted or divided. | 
Cocker'’s Arithmetick. 
Diviner. xz. f [from divide. | 
I. That which parts any thing into 
pieces. | 
According as the body moved, the divider did 
more and more enter into the divided bocy fo it 
Joined irfelf to foge new parts of the medinm, or 
divided body, and did in like manner forfake 
others. Digby on the Soul. 
2. Adiftributor; he who deals out to each 
his fhare. 


Who.mace me a judge or divider over you? 


Luke, 


Divi’puAL. adj. [dividuus, Latin.) Di- 
fe] 


vided; fhared or participated in com- 
mon with others. 

She thines, 
Revolv'd on heav'n's great axle, and her reign 
With thoufand leffer lights dividual holds, 
With thoufand thoufand ftars! Mutane 


Divixa TION. n. f. [divinatio, Latin.} 
1. Divination is a prediction or foretelling 


of future things, which are of a fecret 
and hidden nature, and cannot be 


known by any human means. 
Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
Certain tokens they noted in birds, or in the 
entrails of beafts, or by other the like frivolous 
divinations. Hooker. 
Surely there is no enchantment againft Jacob, 
neither is there any divination againtt Ifraci. 
U Nambett. 
His countenance did imprint an awe, 
And naturally all fouls to his did bow, 
As wands of divination downward draw, 
And point to beds where fov`rcign gold doth grow. 
Drydere 
The excellency of the foul is feen by its power 
of divining in dreams: that feveral fuch divina- 
tions have been made, none can queftion who be- 
lieves the holy writings. iddijon. 


2. Conjectural prefage or prediGtion. 


Tell thou thg ear! his divinatica lies, 
And I will take it as a {weet difgrace. 
“Shake/p. Henry 1V. 


DIVINE. adj. [(divinus, Latin. ] 
1. Partaking of the nature of God. Í 


Her line 
Was hero-make, half human, half divine. 
Dryden. 


Divide the prey into two parts; between them | 2, Proceeding from God; not natural; 


not human. 
The benefit of nature's light is not thought ex- 
cluded as unneceflary, becaufe the neceffity of a 


divine light is magnified. Hooker. 
Inftruéted, you’d explore 
Divine contrivance, and aGod adore. Blackmore. 


3. Excellent in a fupreme degree. In 


this {enie ic may admit of compari- 


fon. 

The divinef and the richeft mind, : 
Both by art’s purchaf: and by nature's dower, 
That ever was from heav'n to earth confin’d. 

Davizte 


4- Prefageful ; divining; prefcient. 


Yet oft his heart, divine of fomething ill, 
Milgave him ; he the fault’ring meafure felt. 
Milton. 


Divi'nesx. f. 
1. A minifter of the gofpel; a prieft; a 


clergyman. 

Claudio mu die to-morrow; ‘let him be fur= 
nifhed with divines, and have all charitable prepa- 
ration. Shakelpeares 

Give Martius leave to proceed in his difcourfe ; 
for he {poke like a divine in armour. 

Baccn’s Holy War. 

A divine has nothing to fay to the wifelt cone 
gregation, which he may not exprefs in a manner 
to be underftood by the meaneft among them. 

Swift. 


2. A man fkilled in divinity; a theolo- 


ian. 
Th’ eternal caufe in their immortal lines 
Was taught, and poets wcre the tirit divines. 
Denham. 


To 


amor 
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To Divine. v, a. [divino, Latin.] To 
foretel; to foreknow; to prefage. 
Why doft thou fay king Richard is aepos’d? 


 Dar'ft thou, thou little better thing than-earth, 
Divine his downfall? gy ® Shakepeare, 

To Divine. ven 

1. To utter prognoftication. 

Then is Cæfar and he knit together. ——-If 1 
were to divine of this unity, J would not prophefy 
fo. Shakefpraree 

The prophets thereof divine for money. 

; Mic. iii. 11. 
2. To feel prefages. 
l If fecret powers . 
‘Suggeft but truth to my divming thoughts, 
This pretty lad will prove our country’s blifs. 
fet Shakeipeare. 
3. To conjecture ; ‘to guefs. eo 

The beft of commentators can but guefs at his 
meaning; none can be certain he has divined 
rightly. Dryd. Fuvenal, Dedication. 

He took it with’a bow, and foon drvin'd 
The feeming toy was not for nought defign'd. 

a Dryden. 
In change of torment would be eafe: 
Could you divine what-lovers bear, ` 
Even. you, Prometheus, would confefs 
There is no vulture like defpair. Granville. 
Divi'nery. adv. [from divine.) 
1. By the agency or influence of God. 

Faith, as we ufe the word, called commonly di- 
vine faith, has to do with no propofitions but 
thole which are fuppofed to be divinely infpired. 

Locke. 

This_topick was very fitly and divinely made 
ufe of by our apoftle, in his cenference with phi- 
Jofophers, and the inquifitive people of Athens. 

Bentley. 
2. Excellently; in the fupreme degree. 

The Grecians moft divinely have given to the 
ative perfe€tion of men, a name expreffing both 
beauty and goodnefs. Hooker. 

She fair, déwinely fair! fiz love for gods. Milton. 

Exalted Socrates! divinely brave ! 

Injur'd he fell, and dying he forgave ; 

Too noble for revenge. ‘_ Creceb’s Juvenal. 
3. In a manner noting a deity. 

His golden horns appear’d, 

That on the forchead thone divinely bright, 

And o'er the banks diffus’d a yellow light. Addif. 
Divi'neness. n. J. [from divine. ] 
y. Divinity ; participation of the divine 

nature. 

Is it then impoffible to diftinguith the divinenefs 
of this book from that which is humane? Grew. 

2. Excellence in the fupreme degree. 
By Jupiter, an angel! or, if.not, - 
‘An earthly paragon: behold divinenefs 
No elder than a boy. Shakefpeore’s Cymbeline. 
Divi NER. n. f. [from To Aei, 
1. One that profeffes divination, or the 
art of revealing occult things by fuper- 


natural means. 

This drudge of the devil, this diviner, laid claim 
ta me, called me Dronio, and fwore F was affured 
to her; told me what privy marks Ef bad about 

e. Shakefpeare's Comedy of Errours. 

Expelled his oracles, and common temples of 
delon, the devil runs into corners, exercifing 
meaner trumperies, and aéting his deceits in 
witches, magicians, diviners, and fuch interior 
fe ducers Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

2. Conjecturer ; gueffer. . 

If he himiclf be conicious of nothing he then 
thought on,. he mutt be a notable divizer. of 
thoughts, thatcan ause him that he was thisk- 
ing- Locke. 

Divineress. a. fo [from diviner.) A 
prophetefs ; a woman profefling divina- 
tion. f 

The mad divincre/s had piainly writ, 

A time fhould comc, but many ages yet, 
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In which finifter deftinies ordain, 
A dame fhould drown with all her feather’d train. 
Dryden. 


Divinity. x2. f. [ divinité, French; 


from divinitas, Latin.] 
1. Participation of the nature and excel- 
lence of God; deity ; godhead. 

As with new wine intoxicated both, 

They fwim in mirth, and fancy that they feel 
Divinity within them breeding wings, 
Wherewith to fcorn the earth. Milten, 

When he attributes divinity to other things 
than God, it is only a divinity by way of partici: 
pation. Stiling fleet. 

2. God; the Deity ; the Supreme Being; 
the Caufe of caufes. 

Tis the Divinity -hat ftirs within us, 

*Tis Heav’o itfelf thar points out an hereafter, 
Arid intimates eternity to man. Addijon. 
3. Falfe god. 
Vain idols, deities that ne'er before 
Tn Mfrael’s landa had fix'd their dire abodes, 
Beattly divinities, and droves of gods. 
4. Celeftial being. 

Ged doubtlefs can govern this machine he could 
create, by more direét and eafy methods than em- 
ploying thefe fubfervient diwinitics. Cheyne. 

5- The icience of divine things; theology. 

Hear him but reafon in divinity 
And; all admiring, with an inward with 
You would defire the king were made a prelate. 

Sbuke/peare. 


Prior. 


Truft not my age, 
My reverence, calling, nor divinity, 
Ir this (weet lady lie not guiltlefs here 


Under fome biting errour. Shakefpeare. 


Among hard words I number thofe which are 
peculiar to divinity, as it is a fcience. Swift. 


6. Something fupernatural. 

They fay there is divinity in odd numbers, 

either in nativity, chance, or death. Shakefpeare. 

DIVI'SIBLE. adj. [ divifbilis, Latin. ] 
Capable of being divided into parts ; 
difcerptible ; feparable. 

When we frame in our minds any notion of 
matter, we conceive nothing elfe but extenfion 
and bulk, which is impenetrable, or ditifible and 
paflive. Bentley’s: Sermons. 

DivisisrLity. m. f. [divifbilith, Fr.] 
The quality of admitting divifion or 
feparation of parts. 

The moft palpable abfurdities will prefs the 
afferters of infinite dianfbility, Glanville’s Scepfis. 

This will eafily appear to any ane, who will let 
hia thoughts loofe in the vaft expanfion of fpace, 
or divifibility of matter. Locke. 

Divi'sipreness. x. f. [from divifble.] 
Divifibility. 
Naturalifts difagree about the origin of motion, 
and the indefinite divifiblene/s of mattcr. -Boyle. 
Division. x. /, (divifo, Latin.) 
1, The aét of dividing any thing into 
arts. ait 
z. The ftate of being divided. 


Thou madeft the fpirit of the firmament, and 
commanded it to part afunder, and to make a 
divificn betwixt the waters. 2 Efdr. vi. 41. 

3. That by which any thing is kept apart; 
partition. 
4. The part which is feparated from the 
ret by dividing. 

If we lock into communitics and divifions of 
men, we obferve that the difcreet man, not the 
witty, guides the converfation.  Addijon's Speé?. 
. Difunion; difcord ; difference. 

There was a divificn among the people, becaufe 
of him. Jobn, vii. 43. 

As to our divificns with the Romanitts, were 
our wifferences the product of heat, they would, 
like (mall clefts in the ground, want but a cool 
feafon to cement them. 


Wi 


Decay of Piety. } 
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6. Parts into which a difcourfe is diftri- 
buted, Hie Sk O 

In the divifions I have made, I have endeavour- 

ed, the beit: I could, to govern myfelf by the di- 

verfity of matter. Locke. 

Exprefs the heads of your divifons in as few 

and clear words as you can, ctherwife I never can 

be able to retain them. Swift. 


7. Space between the notes of mufick, or 


parts of a mufica!l compofure ; juft time. 
Thy tongue 
Makes Welth as {weet as ditties highly penn’d, 
Sung by a fair queen in a fummer’s bower, 
With ravifhing divifion, to her lute. 
Shake/peare’s Henry IV. 

Our tongue will run divificns in a tune, not 
mifiing’a note, even when our thoughts are to- 
tally engaged elfewhere. Glanville. 

8. Diftinétion. 

J will put a divifion between my people and thy 

people. Exodus. 


9. [In arithmetick.] The feparation or 
parting of any number or quantity 
given, into any partsafigned. Cocker. 

10. Subdivifion ; diftinétion of the gene- 
ral into fpecies. 

Abound 


In the divifcn of each feveral crime, 
Aéting it many ways. Shakefoeare’s Macbeth, 


Divi’sor.*2. fi [divifor, Latin.] The 
number given, by which the dividend 
is divided; the number which fheweth 
how many parts the dividend is to be 
divided into. | 

DIVORCE. n. /. (divorce, French; from 
divortium, Latin. ] 

1. The legal feparation of hufband and 
wife. 

Divorce is a lawful feparation of hufband and 
wife, mace before a competent judge, on due cog- 
nizance had of the caufe, and fufficient proof 
made thereof. Aylhffe’s Parergon 

To reftore the king, 
He counfels a divorce, a lofs of her, 
That like a jewel has hung twenty years 
About his neck, yet-never loft her luftre. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry VIIN. 

He had in his eye the divorce which had pafied 
betwixt the emperor and Scribonia. 

Dryden's Dedication to the Eneid. 

2. Separation; difunion. 

Such motions may occafion a farther alienation 
of mind, and divorce of affeCtions, in her, from my 
religion. K. Charles. 

‘Thefc things, to be a baftard, and to be born 
out of lawful wedlock, are convertible the one 
with the other; and "tis hard to make divorce be- 
tween thofe things that are fo near in nature to 
each other, as being convertible terms. 

Ayliffe’s Parergone 

3. The fentence by which a marriage is 
diffolved. 


4. The caufe of any penal feparation. 

Go with me, like good angels, to my end3 
And, as the long divorce of feel falls on me, 
Make of your prayers one fwect facrifice, 

And lifemy foul toheav’n. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 

To Divo’rce. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To feparate a hufband or wife from the 
other. 

2. To force afunder; to feparate by vio- 
lence. 

Were it confonant unto realon. to divorce thefe 
two fentences, the former of which doth thew how 
the latter is retrained, and, not marking the tore 
mer, to conclude by the latter of them? Hosier 

The continent and the ifland were continued 
together, within men’s remembrance, by a drawe 
bridges; but are now divorced by the downfallen 
clifts. Carewu's Survey of Cornwall. 

So 
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So feem*d her youthful foul not eas'ly forc'd, 
©: from fo fair, fo fweet a feat diworc’d. Waller. 
3. To feparate from another. 
vh tf'thou wert not glad, 
I would diezree me from thy mother’s tomb, ' 
Sepulch'ring on sdultrefse _Sbak-fp. King Lear. 

If fo be it were poffible, that ali other orna- 
ments of mind might be had in their full perfec- 
tion, neverthelefs the mind that should poffefs 
them, diverced from picty, could be.but afpeacle 
of commiferation. Hocker. 

4. To take away ; to put away. 
I dare not make mylelf to guilty, 
To give up willingly that noble title 
Your matter wed me to: nothing but death 
Shalle’er divorce my dignities. Soak. Henry VIII. 
Acrial pafture the lungs with gentle force 
Conftant embrace by turns, by turns divorcee 
Blackmore. 
Divo'rcemant. 2. /. [ from, diworce. | 
Divorce ; feparation of marriage. 
Write her a bill of divorcement, and give it in 
her hand, and fend her out of his houfe. 
` Deut. xXxive3. 
Divo’rcer. x. f- [from_divorce.] The 
perfon or caufe which produces divorce 
or feparation. 

Death is the violent eftranger of acquaintance, 
the eternal divorcer of marriage. 

Drummond’s Cypr. Grove. 
Divre rick. adj. [uentix®.] Having 
the power to provoke urine. 

Diurevicks are decoétions, emulfions, and oils 
of emolient vegetables, that relax the wrinary 
palTages : fuch as relax ought to be tried before 
fuch as force and ftimulate. Thofe emollients 
ought to be taken in open air, to hinder them from 
perfpiring, and on empty ftomachs. Arbutbnot. 

Graceful as Jobn, ihe moderates the reins, 
And whiftles {weet her diuretick trains. Young. 

DIURNAL. adj. [diurnus, Latin.] 
1. Relating to the day. 

We obferve in a day, which is a fhort year, the 
greate heat about two in the afternoon, when 
the (un is paft the meridian, which is the diurnal 
folitice, and the fame is evident from the thermo- 
meter. Brotons Vulgar Errours. 

Think, ere this diurnal Rar 
Leave cold the night, how we his gather’d beams 
Reflected, may with matter fere foment. Milton. 
a. Conftituting the day. 
Why does he order the diurnal hours 
To leave earth’s other part, and'rife in ours ? 
Pricr. 
3. Performed in aday ; daily; quotidian. 
The prime orb, 
Incredible how fwift, had thither rowl'd 
Diwrna!. Pilon. 

The diurnal and. annual revolution of the fun 
have been, from the beginning of natu:c, conftant, 
regular, and univerfally obfervable by all mankind. 

Locke. 
DIURNAL. 2. /. [ diurnal, Fr.] A jour- 
nal; a day-book. 
Div’ rk navy. adv. [from diurnal. j Dai- 
ly; every day. 

As we make the enquiries, we fhall diurnally 
communicate them to the publick. Tatler. 

Diutu'eanity. n, fa [diuturnitas, Lat.] 
Length of duration. 

Such a coming, as it might be faid that that 
generation Mould not pafs til! it was fulfilled, they 
needed ngt fuppois of fuch diutyrniry. s 

i Brown's Vulgar FErrours. 
To DIVULGE. v. a. [divulgo, Lat.) 
x. To publifh ; to make publick; to re- 
veal to the world. 

Men are better contented to have their com- 
mendations fupprefed, than the contrary smuch 
divulged. Hooker. 

I will pluck the veil of modehy from the fu 
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feeming miftrefs Page, and divulge Page himfclf 
for a fecure and wilful Acteon. 
Shake/peare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Thefe anfwers, in the filent night receiv'd, 
The king himfelf divu/g'd, the land believ'd. 

Dryden's Æneid. 

You are deprived of the right over your own 
fentiments, of the privilege of every human crea- 
ture, to divulge or conceal them. Pope. 

The cabinets of the fick, and the clofets of 
the dead, have been ranfacked to publith private 
letters, and divulge to all mankind the moft íe- 
cret fentiments ot friendfhip. Pope. 

2. To proclaim; to declare by a publick 
act. 

This is true glory and renown, when God, 
Looking on th” earth, with approbation marks 
The jut man, and divulges him through heav’n 
To all his angels, who with true applaufe 
Recount his praifes. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Divu’tcer.a. f. [from divulge.}] A puo- 
liher; one that expofes to publick 
view. 

I think not any thing in my. letters could tend 
fo much to my reproach, as the odious divulging 
of them did to the infamy of the divudgers. 

King Charles. 
Divu’rsion. m. f. (divulfo, Lat.] The 
act of plucking away. 

Ariftotle, in his Ethicks, takes up the conceit 
of the beaver, and the diwusfon of his tefticles. 

Browns Vulgar Errours. 

To Dizen. v. a. [This word feems cor- 

rupted from dight.] To drefs ; to deck; 
to rig out. A low word. 

Your lady hip lifts up the fafh to be feen; 

For fure I had dizen’d you out like a qucen. 
Swift. 
Di’zzaro. n. J. [from dizzy.} A block- 
head ; a fool. Di. 
Dizziness. x. f. [from dizzy.] Giddi- 
nefs; whirl in the head. 
Fixed ferioufnefs beats the brain in fome to dif- 
tra@iion, and caufeth an aching and dixzine/s in 
founder heads. Glanville. 
DVZZY. adj. [dip rg, Saxon. ] 
1. GideS; vertiginous; having in the 
head the fenfation of turning round. 

All on a fudden miferable pain 
Surpris’d thec, dim thine eyes, and dizzy fwam 
In darknefs. . Miltons Paradije Loft. 
. Caufing giddinefs. 

How fearful 

And dizzy ‘tis to caft one’s eyes fo low! 
Shak:fpeare’s King Lear. 
3. Giddy ; thoughtlefs. f 

What followers, what retinue canft thou gain ? 
Or at thy heels the dizzy multitude, 
Longer than thou can‘ft feed them on thy-coft? 

Miton. 


To whirl round; to make giddy. 
Not the dreadful fpout, 

Which thipmen do the hurricano call, 
Shall dizzy with more clamour Neptune's ear 
In his deicent, than fhall my prompted fword 
Falling on Diomede. Shea. Frielas and Crejfida. 

To divide him inventorially, would dizzy the 
arithmetick of memory. Shakepeare. 


To DO. v.a. Thou dof, he doth or does ; 


preter. aid; part. pafi. done. [dDon, Sax. 
doen, Dutch.) 


t. To practife or act any thing good or 
bad. : 
Thou haft done evil above al) that were before 
thee. 1 Kings. 
Flee evil, and do.good. Palms. 
2. ‘lo perform; to achieve. 
They help, who hurt fo fmall ; 
And he hath nothing donc, that derb not all. 
Danis). 


ee ee 


4. To caufe. 


9. To exert; to put forth. 


To Di’zzy. v. a. [from the adjeétive. }i], 


DO ; 


Learn to live well, that thou mayftidie fo.toos 
To live and dieʻis all we have to do. Denbm. 
What is the reafon a man's arm won't {mile 
and frown, and do all the intellectual poftures of 
the countenance? ty Cellier. 
3- To execute; to difcharges ~ 
May one, thatis a herald andia prince, 
Do a fair meffage to his kingly cars? 
Shakefpecre’s Triolus and Creffidas 
Pindarus is come 
To do you falutation from his mafter. 
l Shakefpeare’s Julius Cafare 
The jury prayed of the qe M ae 
they might do their confciences. Bawa. 
This ftru€ture is obfolete. 
A fatal plague which many did to dyc. Spenfer. 
Nought can quench mine inly flaming fice, 
Nor fea of liquor cold, nor lake of mire, 
Nothing but death can dems to refpire. Fairy Qe 
ç. To tranfad. 
The thing was not doze in a corner. 
Alls, xxvi. 26. 


6. To produce any effect to another. 


ifvhe did not care whether he had their love or 
no, he waved indifferently ‘twixt doing them nei- 
ther good nor harm. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanuse 
Thou haft, Sebaftian, done goud feature hame.” 
Shak:fpeare. 
If'there be any good thing to be dene, 
# That may to thee do eafe, and grace to me, 
Speak to me. Shakejpeare’s Hamlet. 
*Tis truc, I did fo; nor was it in vain: 
She did me right, and fatisfied my vengeance. 
. Rowe, 
You do her too much horour: fhe hath neither 
fenfe nor tafte, if fhe darcs to retufe you. Savift. 


7- To have recourfe to; to practife as the 


laft effort: commonly in the form of a 
paffionate interrogation. 
What will ye do in the end thereof? Ser. v. 8 re 


8. To perform for the ‘benefit or hurt of 


another. 
1 know what God will do for me. Sam. xxii. 3. 
Acts of mercy done to the poor, thall be ac- 
cepted and- rewarded as dene.to our Saviour him- 
felf. Aterbzry. 


Do thy diligence to come thortly unto me. 
2 Tim. ive ge 


10. To manage by way of intercourfe or 


dealing ; to have bufinefs; to deal. 
I have been deterred by an indifpofition frond 
having much to do with ficams of fo dangerous a 


nature. Boyle. 
What had F to do with kings and courts ? 


My humble lot had caft me far beneath them. 
Rowe. 


11. To gain; to effect by influence. 


It is much that a jeit with a fad brow will ds 
with a fellow that never had the ache in his 
fhoulders. Shakejpeare’s Henry YV. 

His queen, notwithitanding the hed prefented 
him with divers children, and with a crown alfu, 
though he would not acknowledge it, could do no- 
thing with him. Bacon. 


12. To make any thing what it is not. 
Off with the crown, and with the crown his 
head; 
And whilft we breathe take him to do him dead. 
; Shak fPcaree 
13. To finith ; to end. 
As for this'mercy, 
Which he.intends for Lear and for Cordelia, 
The battle done, and they within our power, 
Shall never fce his pardon. Shake/peare. 
Go to the reading of fome part of the New 
Teftament, not carelcfsly, or in hafte, as if you 
hada mind to have done; but attentively, as to 
be able to give fome account of what you have 
read. Duppae 
Gigantick hinds, as foon as work was done, 
To their huge pots of boiling pulfe would run. 
Dryden. 
14. Te 
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If thou haft loft thy land, do fot alfo lore thy 
conftancy; and if thou mult dic a little fooner, 
yet do not die impatiently, 

Taylor’s Rule of Holy Living. 

—Loofe me.—!'will free thee. 


DOG 


rq. To conclude; to fettle: 
| They did their work and din’d. Prior. 
When all is dene, there is no man ‘can ferve his 
own intereft better than by ferving God. 
a ~ Tillotfon. 


: 


t2. To put rå " a ta — Do, and I'll be thy flave. Dryden's King Arth. 
> emi. AVS, To Do is put bef bs {ometi 
Why, Warwick, who fhould do the duke to] 9. Zo Do is put before verbs fometimes 
death? © © MEAST 


Stakefpeare. | » expletively: as, J do lve, or J love; 
{ did Jove, or I loved. 

The Turks do acknowledge God the Father, 
creator of heaven and earth, being the firft Perfon 
in the Trinity, though they deny the reft. 

Bacon's Holy War. 

This juft reproach their virtue dees excite. 

Dryden's Æneid. 

Expletives their feeble aid do join. Pope. 

10. Sometimes em hatically ; as, J do 
hate him, but wilh not wrong him. 
Perdition catch my foul 
But I do love thee; and when I love thee not, 
Chaos is come again. 


11. Sometimes by way of oppofition : as, 
I did love him, but Scorn him now. 
To Doat.v. n. See To Dore. 
DO‘CIBLE, adj. {docilis, Lat.) Traéta- 
ble ;. docile ; ealy to be taught.” 
The afinine feaft of fow-thiftles and brambles 
is commonly fet before them, as all the food and 
entertainment of their tendereft and moft docib/e 
age. y Mileen. 
Do'ciBLENESS m. J [ from docible. ] 
Teachablenefs ; docility ; readinefs to 
learn. 
I might enlarge in commendation of the noble 
hound, as alfo of the dociblencfs of dogs in general. 


Walton's Angler. 
DO'CILE. adj..(docilis, Latin.] 
1. Teachable; eafily inftruSted 


ble. 


i _ The lord Aubrey Vere 
Was done to death. ~ Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. 

16. The phrafe, what to vo with, fignifies 
how to beftow; what ufe to make of ; 
what courfe to take; how to employ ; 
which way to get rid of. 

MEn are many times brought to that extremity, 
that if it were not for Ged, they would not know 
what todawith them{eives, or how to enjoy them- 
f:lves for.one hour. 

0 DO. vin, | 


Tidiotfon. 

1. To a& or behave in an 

ill. 

.. Unto this day they do after the former manners : 
they fear not the Lord, neither do they after the 
law and commandment which the Lord command- 
ed the children of Jacob. 2 Kirgs. 
Asevery prince thould govern as he would defire 
to be governed, fo every fubjeét ought to obey as 
ke would defire to be obeyed, according to the 
maxim of doing as we would be done by. Timple. 
2. To make an end; to conclude. This 


is only in the compound preterite. 

You may ramble a whole day, and every mo- 
ment difcover fomething new; but when you have 
dire, you will have but a contufed notion of the 

e. ‘ Speurcr. 

3- To ceafe tobe concerned with; to ceale 

to care about ; to defift from notice Or 

practice : only in the compound prete- 
rite, 

No men would make ufe of difunited parties to 


y manner well or 


3 tratta- 


F Dogs fuon grow accuftomed to whatever they 
prenan le He baa aap aie RSet and, being docile and bearable, ae very 
he ss ' utefui, ‘ is's Voyage. 

Pi ela Chaucer, when 1 have "Desde, 2. With zo before the thing taught. 


We have not yet done wirb affenting to propvfi- Soon docile to the fecret acts of ill, 


tions at fiit hearing, and undcritanding their eh fmiles I could betray with temper kill. Prior. 
terms. Lockes t Doct bitry. n. f. [docilite, Fr. from doci- 
Having dane evith fuch amufements, we give up litas, Lat.] Aptnefs to be taught; gea- 


what we cannot difown. Pope. 
4. ‘To fare; to be with regard to ficknefs 
or health. 
_ Good woman, how dfi thou ? 
—— The better that it pleafes your good worthip 
tu afk. State/peare. 
5..To fucceed ; to fulfil a purpote. 
Comic, "tis no matter; we hail do Without him. 
J Mldifon, 
You would do well to prefer a bill againgt all 
kings and parliaments tince the conqueft ; and if 
thot won't de, challenge the crown. © 


. Collier on Daellinz. 
6. Vo deal with. 


No man, who hath to do 
think himfelf fafe, uniets 
and guide him. Bacon, 

7. ToDo is ufed for any verb, to {ave the 
repetition of the word: as, I fall come, 
but f I do not, go away; that is, if J 
come ner, 

Thus painters Cupids paint, thus poets do 
A naked god, blind, yOung, with arrows tov. 

Sidery. 

ferjous 
thofe principles of religion 

Tiklstfon. 


the veins; for what 


dinefs to learn. 

All the perfeétion they allowed his underftand- 
ing was aptnefs and doci‘ity, andvall that they at- 
tributed to his will was a poifibility to be virtuous. 

South. 

What is more admirable than the fitnefs uf every 
Creature tor ufe? the dicility of an elephant, and 
the infitiency of a camel for travelling in defarts ? 

Grew. 


Dock. n.f. [docca, Saxon.] A plant; a 


weed. 

The fpecies are feventeen, ten of which grow 
wild, feveral of them being ufed in medicine; and 
the fort called the oriental burdock, is faid to be 
with the king, will the true rhubarb. Miller. 
you"be:his god angel, Nothing teems 

But hateful docks, rough thiftles, keckfies, burs; 

Loting both beauty and utility. Shak. Henry V. 

My love for gentle Dermot fafter grows 
Than yon tall dock that rifes to thy nofe: 

Cut down the daik, “twill {prout again > but know, 

Love rooted out again will never grow. Swift. 
DOCK, aj: 

t: The ftump of the tail, which remains 
after dogking. ’ 
2. The folid part of the tail. 

The tail of a great rhinoceros is not wall de- 
{cribed by Bontius. ‘Phe doch is about half'an inch 
thick, and two inches broad, like an apothecary's 
fpatula. Grew"s Museum. 


Dock. n. /. [as fome imagine, of doxtior.] 


Ifany thing in the world deferve our 
ftudy and confideration, 


Take all things which relox 
dies foy prevents too vigorous a motion through the 
arteries. Ar buthmes, 

8. Do is a word of vehement command ; 
or earnelt requeft : as, help me, do; make 
hafte, do. 


VoL. I pleafure, where thips are builtor laid up. 
OL. e 


| 


A place where water is let in or out at’ 
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The boatfwain and mariner may bring religion 
to what dock they pleafe. 

There are docks for their gallies and 
War, as well as work-houfes 
Preparations. 

To Dock. v. a. [from 
- To cut off a tail. 
2. To cut any thing fhort. . 

One or two ftood conftant centry, who docked all 
favours handed down ; and {pread a huge invifible 
net between the prince and fubject, through which 
nothing of value could pafs. Swift's Examiner. 

3- To cut off a reckoning ; to cut off an 
entail. | 

4. To lay the fhip in a dock, 

Do’cker. m AA direAion tied’ upon 
goods ; a fummary of a larger writing, 


Dif: 


men of 
for all land and naval 
Addifun. 


dock, a tail J 


Shakefpeare’s Orbello. DO'CTOR. n. f. [doctor Latin.] 


1. One that has taken th 
in the faculties of divinity, law, or phy- 
iick, In fome univerfities they have 
doctors of mufick. In its original im- 
port, 1t means a man fo well verfed in 
his faculty, as to be qualified to teach it, 
No woman had it, but a civil dofor, 
Who did refufe three thoufand ducats of me, 
And begg`d the ring. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
; Then ftood there upone in the council, a Pha. 
rifee, named Gamaliel, a do‘or of laws, AGE, Ve 34a 
A man fkilled in any profeffion. 
Thea fubtle doors {criptures made their pride, 
Cafuifts, like cocks, ftruck outeach other’s eyes, 
Denbam. 
Each 


profelyte would vote his defor beft, 
With abfolute exclufion'to the reft. Drydens 


- A phyfician ; one who undertakes the 
cure of difeafes, 7 
By med’ cine life may be prolorig'd, yet death 
Will feize the dogtr too. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline, 

How does your patient, dc&or > ` 
—Not fo fick, my lord, 
As fhe is troubled with thick coming fancies, 
Shakefpeare’s Macherb, 
Children will not take thofe medicines from the 
dcflor’s hand, which they will from a nurfe or 
mother. Government of the Tongues 
To "pothecaries let the learn'd Preferibe, 
That men may die without a double bribe; 
Let them, but under their fuperiors, kill, 
When doéfors firt have fign’d the bloody bill. 
Diyden. 
He that can cure by recreation, and make ae 


e higheft degree 


2. 


fure the vehicle of health, is a deéor at it in good 
earneft, Collier. 

In truth, nine parts in ten of thofe who reco. 
vered, owed their lives to the ftrength of nature 
and 2 good conftitution, while fucha one happened 
to be the doftar, Swift, 

4. Any able or learned man. 
Th: fimplett perfon, that can but apprehend 


and Speak fenfe, is as much judge of it as the 
greatelt door in thedchoal, Digty of Bodies. 
To Do’ctor., w. a. [from the noun. ] To 
phyfick ; to cure; to treat with medi- 
cines. A low word. 
DocTORAL: adj. [dooralis, Lat.) Relat. 
ing to the degree of a doétor. 
Do’cToraLuy. adv. [from dooral.].In 
‘manner of a doctor. 
The phyficians reforted to him to touch his 
pulfe, and confider of his difeafe deHorally at their 
departure. Hakewilt, 
Do’ctorsure. m. f [from door.] The 
rank of a doétor, 
From a fcholar he became a fellow, and then 
the prefident of the college, after he had -receiged 
all the graces and degrees, the proétorthip and the 
daor fip 7 Clarendon. 
4 C DOCTRINAL, 


Hcweh » 


DOD 


Docrar sal. adj. [dodriaa, Latin.) 
te Containing dottrine, or foinething for- 


mally taught. 
‘The verie naturally affords us the deétrinal pro- 
pofition, which thall be our fubject. Scush. 
2. Pertaining tothe act or means of teach- 

ing. 
“To this end the word of God no otherwife fer- 
_ wrth, than only in the nature of a dic?rinal inftru- 
ment. Hooker. 
What fpecial property or quality is that, which, 
being no where found but in fermons, maketh them 
erfectual to fave fouls, and leaveth all other deffri- 
nal means befides deftitute of vital efficacy ? Hooker. 
Docrrirnat. a. f Something that is 
part of doctrine. 
Not feck as affent to every word in fcripture, 
can be Gid in deffrima’s to deny Chrif. Scuthb. 
Doctrinacvy. adv. [from doérine.] In 
the form of doctrine; pofktively; as 
neceflary to be held, 


Scripture accommodates itfelf to common opi- 
nions, and employs the ufual torms of {peech, 
without delivering any thing defrina/ty concerning 

. thefe points. ~ Ray. 

Do’ctaine. a f. [do2rina, Latin.) 

r. The principles or poftions of any fect 
or matter; that which is taught. 

‘Fo make new articles of faith and drine, no 
mar thinketh it lawful : new laws of government, 
what church or commorwealth is there which 

. makedwnot, either atonetimeor other? Hecker. 

Ye are the fons of clergy, who bring all their 
dcgrines fairly to the light, and invite men with 
fgeedum to.cx.umine. them. Atterbury. 

That great principle in natural philofophy is the 
doftrina, of. gravitation, or mutual tendency of all 
bodies towardeachother. Wazts's Imp. ofthe Mind. 

2. The act of teaching, 
He faid unto them in his derine. Mark, iv. 2. 
Do’cument. 2. f. [documentum, Latin.] 


2. Precept; inftruction; direction. 

it is a moft neceflary inftruGtion and document 
for them, that as her majcfty made them difpen - 
faturs of her favour, fo it beboveth them to thew 
them{clves equal diltributors. Bacon. 

Learners fhould not be too much crowded with 
a heap: of multitude of documertsor ideas at one 
time. ; Watts. 

2. Precept, in anill fenfe ; a precept info- 
Jently authoritative, magiftenially dog- 
matical, folemnly trifling. 

Gentle infinuations pierce, as oil is the moft 
penetrating of all liquors; but in magifterial do- 
caments men think themfelves attacked, and ftand 
wpon their guard. Government of the Torgue. 

It is not unoeceflary to digef the documents of 
cracking authors intovfeveral claffes. 

Harvey on Confumpticns. 
DO'DDER. x. f. [touterex, to foot up, 
Dutch. Skinner.) 

Dedden is a Gngular plant: when it firft: foots 
from: the feed it has little roots, which piercefthe 
carthonear the roots of other plants; butthe ca- 
piliaments of which it is formed foon; after cling- 
ing about thefe plants, the roars wither away. 
From this time it propagates itfelf along the ftalks 
of the plant, entangling itfelf about them. Ie has 
no Jeayes,. but contiits of capillamonts or Ralks, 
brownifh with a caft of ned, which nin, to great 
lengths They. have tubercles, which fix them 
fait down to the plant, and by»meaus of which they 
abforb the juices deftined for its oourifument. 

Hill. 
Do pnereD. adj. [from dodder.} Over- 
grown with dodder ; covered with fuper- 


crefcent plants. 
Near the hearth a laurel grew, 
Diddéer dich age, whofeboughs encompafs round 
"Pte houfchold gods, and hade the holy ground. 
' Dryden's Æniid. 


DOE 


® The peafants were enjoin'd + 
Sere-wood, and firs, and dodder'd oaksto find. 
Dryden's Fables. 

Dove’cacon. n. f. [dedixa, and varia.) 
A figure of twelve fides. 

DODECATEMO RION. n. f. [ udsxclnp.desov. } 
The twelfth part. 

"Tis dedecatemorion thas defcrib’d : i 
Thrice ten degrees, which every: fign contains, 
Let twelve exhauft, that not one part remains ; 

It follows ftreight, that every twelfth confines 
‘Two whole and one half portion of the figns. 
Creech. 

To Dovce. v. n. [probably corrupted 
from dog ; to shift, and play fly tricks, 
like a dog. ] 

1. To ufe craft ; to deal with tergiverfa- 
tion; to play mean tricks; to ule low 
fhifts, 

If in good offices and due retributions we may 
not be pinching and niggardly, it argues an earthly 
und ignoble mind, where we have apparently wrong- 


ed, to higgle and dedge in the amends. 
Hale’s Contemplation. 


The confideration fhould make pen grow weary 

of dodging and fhewing tricks with God. South. 
2. To shift place as another approaches. 

For he had, any time this ten ycars full, 

Dedg'd with him betwixt Cambridge and the Bull. 

Milton. 

3. To play faft and loofe ; toraife expec- 
tations and difappoint them. 

You know my paflion for Martha, and witat a 
dance the has led mes the dedged with me above 
thirty years. Addifcn. 

The chaffering with diffenters, and dodging about 
this or t'other ceremony, is but like opening a 
few wickets, and leaving them a-Jar; by which no 
more than one can get in at a time. Swift. 

4. The word in all its fenfes is low and 


vulgar. 

Do'pkiN. n. f. [duytken, Dutch.] A doit- 
kin or little doit ; a contemptuous name 
fur a low coin. 


I would not buy them for a dodkin. 
Lils*s Grammar confrued. 


Do’pmMan. 2. f. The name of a fith. 


tortoife. Bacon. 


Doz. a. f. (ba, Saxon; daa, Danith ; 


of a buck. 
Then but forbear your food'a little while, 
While, like a doe, 1 go to find my fawn,” 
And give it food. Sbakefpeare’s As you like it. 
Bucks have horns, dces nones 
The fearful doe 
And flying ftag amidft the greyhounds go. 


has to do ; what one can perform. 
_ _ No foouer he does peep into 
The world, but he has. done his doe. 


Do’er. n. /. {from To do.) 

1. One that does any thing good or bad. 

So foul a thing, O'! thou injuftice art, 
Thattort’reft both the doer and diftreft. 


tion. 
2. Actor; agent. 


gotten. 
3. Performer. 


umphs 


` Fifh that caft their thell are the lobfter, the crab, 
the craw-fith, the hodmandod or dodman, and’ the 


dama, Latin.] A fhe deer ; the female 


Bac. Nat. Hif. 


Dryden's Virgil. 
Doe. n.f. [from To do.] A feat; what one 


Hudibras. 


Daniel. 
le may be indeed a public crime, or a national 
mifchief; yet it is but a private a&t, and the.decr 


of itmaay chance to pay his head for his prefump- 
South. 


Sith thus far we open the things that have been 
done, let not the principal deers themfelves be for- 
Hooker. 


One judgeth the prize'to the belt doer, of which 
they are no lefs glad than great princes are of tri- 
Sidney. 


DOG 


4. An abtive, or bufy, or valiant perfon. 


-Fear not, my lord, we will not ftand:to prate g 
Talkers are nu. good deers: be affur'd, < 
We go to ufe our hands, and not our tongues. 
Shake cares 
They are great fpeakers but {mall doers; greater 
in thew than in deed. Knelles's Hifecry. 


5. One that habitually performs or prac- 


tifes. 
Be doers of the word, and not hearers only. 
Common Prayer. 
In this we thew ourfclves weak, and unaptto be 
doers of his will, in that we take upon us o be 
controllers of his wifdom. Tooker. 


Dors. The third perfon from az, for doth. 


Though lending to foreigners, upon ufe, doth 
not at all alter the balance of trade between thofa 
countries, yet it dees alter the exchange between 
thofe countries. : Lickee 


To Dorr. v. a. [from do of} 
t. To put off drefs. 


You have deceiv'd our truft, 
And made us dsff our eafy robes of peace, 
To crufh our old limbs in ungentle Reel. 
Shakejpeare’s Honry IV. 
Daff thofe links. Milt ‘Agorifies 
Nature, in awe to him, 
Had dof d her gaudy trim, 
With ber great mafter fo to fympathize. 
That. judge is hot, and doff s his gown. 
© Dryden's Juveral 
Alcides dcffs the lion’s tawny hide. Rewe. 


Miltone 


2. To ftrip; to deveft of any thing. 


Why art thou troubled, Herod ?. What vain fear 
Thy blood-revolving breaft doth move ? 
Heav'n's king, who def himfelf our fiefh to 
wear, j 
Comes not to rule in wrath, but ferve in love. 
Crafbawe 


3. To put away; to get rid of. 


Your eye in Scotland 
Would create foldicrs, and make women fight, 
To doff their dire dittreiies. Shukefp. Macbith. 


4. To thift off; to delay; to refer to an- 


other time ; to put off. 

Every day thou deff ' me with fome device, 
Tago; and rather keep'it trom me all conveniency,y 
than fupplieft me with the leaft advantage of hope. 

Shakefpeare’s Orbelloe 

Away, I will not have to do with you.— 

—Cantt thou fo dof me?  Shake/p. Much Ado. 
. This word is in all its fenfes obfolete, 
and fcarcely ufed except by rutticks; 
yet it is a pure and commodious word. 


DOG. n.f. (dogghe, Dutch; canis, Lat.} 
1. A domeftic animal remarkably various 


in his fpecies; comprifing the maitiff, 
the {paniel, the bulldog, the greyhound, 
the hound, the terrier, the cur, with. 
many others. The larger fort are ufed 
asa guard ; the lefs for fports. 

Such f{miling rogues as thefefooth every paffion’s 
Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 
With ev'ry gale and vary. of their mafters, 

As knowing nought, like dogs, but following. 
f Shake/peare’s King Lears 

Why thould we not think a watch and piftol as 
diftingt fpecies one from another, as a horfe and a 


dog P Lockee 
‘The clamour roars of men, and boys, and dogs. 
Tunis. 


2. A conftellation called Sirius, or Cani- 


cula, rifing and fetting with the fun 
during the canicular days, or dog days. 
Among the fouthern confteliations, two there 
are who bear the name of the.dog ; the one in fix- 
tcen degrees latitude, containing on the left thigh 
a ftar of the firt magnitude, ufually called Procyon, 
or Anticanus. Brown's Vulgar Errcurse 
It parts the twins and crab, the dog divides, 
And Argo’s keel that broke the frothy tides. Creech. 


3. A 


i DOG 
3. Avreproachful name fora man. 
I.never heard a paffion fo confus'd, 
So ftrange, outrageous, and fo variable, 


As the deg Jew did ~ in the ftreets. Shekdp. 


Beware of dogs, of evil workers. 
Pil. iii. 2. 
4. To give or fend to the Docs; to throw 
away. To go to the Docs ; to be ruined, 
deftroyed, or devoured. — 
Hadwhole Colepeper’swealth beenbops and hogs, 
Could he himfelf have fent it to the dogs ? Pope. 
5. It'is ufed as the term for the male of fe- 
veral fpecies: as, the dog fox, the dog 
otter. ! Z. 
'Ifever I thank any man, Vil thank you; but 
that they call compliments is like the encouater of 
two dog apes. Shake/peare. 
The fame iH tafte of fenfe will ferve to join 
Dug foxes in the yoke, and fheer the {wine. Dryd. 
6. Dog is a particle added to any thing, 
to mark meannefs, or degeneracy, or 
worthlefinefs : as, dog rofe. 
Yo Doc. v. a. {from the noun.] To hunt, 
as a dog, infidioufly and indefatigably. 
I have dozg`d him like his murtherer. Shake/p 
I, his defpiteful Juno, fent him forth 
From courtly friends, with camping foes to live, 
Where death and danger dog the heels of worth. 


Shakefpeare. 
Sorrow dogging fin, 
Affii&ions forted. Herbert. 

I fear the dread events that dog them both, 
Left fome ill-greeting touch attempt the perfon 
Of our renowned Giter. Milton. 

Thefe fpiritual joys are dogged by no fad fequels. 

Glanville. 

I have been purfued, dogged, and way-)aid 
through feveral nations, and even now fearce think 
myfelf fecure. Popes 

Hate dogs their rife, and infult mocks their fail. 

Vanity of Human Wifbes. 
Doc-risuer. » f. [deg and fher. A 
kind of fifh. . Bed 

The dog-ffber is good againft the falling fick- 
nefs. Walton. 

Doc-TEETH. n. f. [dog and seerh.] The 
teeth in the human head next to the 
grinders; the eye-teeth. 

The beft inftruments for dividing of herbs are 
incifor-teeth ; for cracking of hard fubfances, as 
bones and nuts, grinders, or mill-teeth; for di- 
viding of fek, tharp-pointed or dog -teeth. 

4} Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Doc-rrick. #. /. [dog and tri%.] An ill 
turn ; furly or brutal treatment. 

larn better manners, or I thall ferve you a Jog- 
frites Vi make you know your rider. F 

Dryden's Don Sehafian. 
J. (deg and bane.) A plane. 
Meiller. 

DocBERRY-TREE. ’ A kind of cherry. 
Do'cBorT. x. J [dog and bolt.) Of this 
word | know not the meaning, unlefs it 
be, that when meal or flower is fifted or 
bolted to a certain degree, the coarfer 
part 13 called doyolr, or flower for dogs. 

His.only fulace was, that now 

Fh. Oogbclt fortune was fo low, 

That cither it must quickly end, 

Be tura about again, and mend. Hudibras. 

Do's BRIAR. wf. [dog and briar.] The 
briar that bears the hip; the cynofba- 
ton. 


Doccue’ar, adj. [dog and cheap.] Cheap 
as dogs meat ; cheap as the offal bought 
for dope. 

Good tere of harlota, fay you, 


Do'GBANE. w. 


and dogchrap } 
Dryden. 


DOG 


Docnore. m. /. [deg and Żole.] A vile 
hole ; a mean habitation. 

France is a dogbole, aud it no more merits the 
tread of a man's foot: to the wars. Shake[peare. 

But, could you be content to bid adieu 
To the dear playhoufe, and the players too, 

Sweet country feats are purchas'd ev'ry where, 

With lands and gardens, at lefs price than here 

You hire a darkfome degbole by the year. 
Dryden's Juvenal, 

Reverfe your ornaments, and hang thein.all 

On fome patch'd dogbole ek'd with ends of wall. 
Pope. 
Do’cxenner. a. £ [dog and kennel.] A 
little hut or houfe for dogs. 

A certain nobleman, beginning with a degkennel, 

never lived to finifh the palace he had contrived. 
Dryden. 
I am defired to recommend a dogkennel to arty 
that fhall want a pack. Tatlers 
Do'ctouse. 2. f. [dog and foufe.] An in- 
fect that harbours on dogs. 
DO'GMA. n. J. (Latin. }_ 
1. Eftablifhed principle ; doftrinal notion. 

Our poet was a ftoick philofopher, and all his 
moral fentences are drawn from the dogmas of that 
fect. Dryden. 

2. [In canon law.) Dogma is that deter- 
mination which contifts in, and has a 
relation to, fome cafuiitic¢al point of doc- 
trine, or fome doétrinal part of the 
chriflian faith, Aylife’s Parergon. 

Docma'TıcaL. ) adj. [from dogma.] Au- 

Docma’rick. § thoritative ; magifte- 
rial; pofitive ; in the manner of a phi- 
lofopher laying down the firft principles 
of a fect. 

The dim and bounded intelle& of man feldom 
profperoufly adventures to be degmarical about 
things that approach to infinite, whether in,vaft- 
nefs or littleneis. Boyle. 

llaid by my natural diffidence and {tepricifm 
for awhile, to take up that dogmatical way, which 
is fo much his character. > Dryden. 

Learning gives us a difcovery of our ignorance, 
and keeps us from being peremptory and dogmati- 
cal in our determinations. Collier on. Pride. 

Criticks write in a pofitive dogmarick way, with- 
out either language, genius, or imagination. 

Sprea ore 

One of thefe authors is indeed fo grave, fenten- 
tious, degmatical a rogue, that there is no enduring 
him. 

DOoGMA'TICALLY. adv. [from dogmati- 
cal.) Magifterially ; pofitively. 

1 fhall not prefume to interpofe dogmatically in a 
controverfy, which I look never to ice decided. 

Southe 

Docma’ricatness. n. J. [from dogma- 
tical.) ‘The quality of being dogmati- 
cal; magifterialnefs ; mock authority. 

Do’cmarist. a, f. [dogmatifte, Fr.] A 
mayifterial teacher; a pofitive afferter ; 
a bold advancer of principles. 

I could geferibe the vanity of bold opinion, 
which the degmatifts themfelves demonftrate in all 
the controverfies they are engaged in. 

Glarwille’s Scepfis. 

A dogmatif? in religion is not a great way off 
from a bigot, and is in high danger of growing up 
to be a bluody perfecutor. 

Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 
Do’cmatize.v. n. [from dogma.] To 
affert pofitively ; to advance without 
diftrutt; to teach magifterially. 
‘Thefey with the pride of dogmatizing {chools, 

Impos'd on nature arbitrary rules ; 

Forc'd her their vain inventions to obey, 

And move as learned frenzy trac’d the way. 

Blackwre. 

Docua- 


DOG 


Do’epars. m./. [dog and days.) The days 
in which the dogitar rifes and fets with 
the fun, vulgarly reputed unwholefome. 

Nor was it more in his power to be without prê- 
motion and titles, than for a healthy man to it in 
the fun, in the brighteft dogdays, and remain with- 
out watmth. Clarendon. 


Do’cpraw. n.f. [dog and draw.] A ma- 
nifeft deprehenfion of an offender againft 
venifon in the foreft, when Me is found 
drawing after a deer by the {cent of a 
hound which he leadsin hishand. Coevell. 

Doce. a. /. [doge, Italian.] The title of 
the chief maguitrate of Venice and Ge- 
noa. 

Doria has a ftatue at the entrance of the doge*s 


palace, with the title of deliverer of the common- 
wealth. Addifon. 
Docrisn. 2. f. [from dog and ffs.] Àn- 
other name for a fhark. 
Itis part of the jaw of a hark, or dg fi. 
Woodward. 
S- (dog and fy.] A voracious 


Do’crry. 2. 

biting fly. 
Thump-buckler Mars began, 

And at Minervawith a lance of brafs he headlong 


ran ; 
Thefe vile words ufhering his blows, Thou dog fly, 
what's the caufe 
Thou makeft gods fight thus? Chapman's Tiad. 

Do’ccep. adj. [from dog.] Sullen ; four; 

morofe ; ill-humoured ; gloomy. 
Your uncle muft not. know but you are dead ? 
I'll fill thefe degged {pies with falfe reports. 
Shakcfpeare’s King Fcbn. 
Dogged York, that reaches at the moon, 
Whcfe over-weening arm I have pluck’d back, 
By falfe accufe doth level at my life. 
_ Shakelpeare’s Henry V1. 
Few miles on horfeback had they jogeed, 
But fortune unto them torn'd degged. Hudibras. 

Do’ccepiy. adv. [from dogged.) Sul- 
lenly ; gloomily ; fourly ; morofely. 

Do’ccepness. n. f. [from dogged.] Gloom 
of mind ; fullennefs; morofenefs. 

Do’ccer. n.f. [from dog, for its mean- 
nefs. Skinner.) A {mall hip with one 
matt, 

Do’cceren. aaj. [from dog.) Loofed 
from the meafures or rules of regular 
poetry ; vile ; defpicable ; mean: ufed 
of verfes. 

Then haften Og and Doeg to rehearfe, 
Two fools that. crutch their feeble fenfe on verfe ; 
Who by my mufe to all fucceeding times 
Shali live, in fpite of thcir own dogg’ rel rhymes. 
Dryden. 
Your wit burlefque may one ftep higher climb, 
And in his {phere may judge ull dogg'rel rhyme. 
: Dryden. 
It is a difpute amang the criticks, whether bur- 
lefque poetry rune beft in heroick verfe, like that 
of the Difpenfary ; or in diggrel, like that of Hu- 
dibras. . Addifon`s SpcFator, 

Do’cceret. m. fe Mean, defpicable, 

worthlefs verfes. 
The hand and head were never loft of thofe 
Who dealt in dogg'rel, or who pin'd in profes 
Dryden's Juvenal, 
The vilett degg’rel Grubftreet fends 
Wil! pafs for yours with focs and.friends. Swift. 

Do'GGisH. adj. [from dog.] Churlih ; |} To 
brutal. 

Do'cuearten. adj. [dog and heart.) 
Cruel ; pitilefs; malicious. 

His onkindnefs, 
That ftript her from his benediction, turn’d her 
To foreign cafualties, gave hey dear rights 
To his dogtrartal daughters. Shatelp. Ke Lear. 
4C2 


DOI 


Docmati’zer. n. f. [from dogmatize.] 
An aflerter ; a magitterial teacher; a 
bold advancer of opinions. 

Such opinions, being not entered into the con- 
feffions of our church, ‘are not properly chargeable 
either on Papifts or Proteftants, but on particular 
éegmatizers of both partics. Hammond. 

Docrose. n. f. [dog and rofe.) The 
flower of the hip. 

Of the rough or hairy excrefcence, thofe on the 
briar, or dogrofe, are a good inftance. 

Derbam's Pbyfico-Tbeolog y. 

Do’csreer. a. f. [dog and fleep.]- Pre- 
tended fleep. 

Juvenal indeed mentions a drowfy hufband, 
who raifed an eftate by fnoring ; but then he is 
reprefented to have flept what the common people 

call dog fleep. ~ Addifon. 

Do’csmeatT. n. f. [dog and meat.) Re- 
fufe ; vile ftuff ; offal like the flefh fold 
to feed dogs. 

His reverence bought of me the flower of all the 

„marketi; thefe are but dog/meat to’em. Dryden. 

Do’cstar. n. f. [dog and far; canicula, 
Lat.].. The fitar which gives the name 
to the dogdays. 

All hun the raging dogfar’s fultry heat, 

And from the half-unpeopicd town retreat. Add: 

Do’csrooTn. 2. f. [from dog and tooth.) 
A plant. Miller. 

Do’crror. n.f. [dog and trot.] A gen- 
tle trot like that of a dog. 

This faid, they both advanc'd, and rode 
A dogtrct through the bawling crowd. Hudibras. 

Docwe ary. adj. [dog and weary.] Tired 
as a dog ; exceflively weary. 

Oh, mafter, matter, 1 have watch'd fo long, 
That I'm dugweary. Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 

Do’cwoop. 2. J. A fpecies of cornelian 
cherry. 

Doi’ty. n. f A fpecies of woollen ftuff ; 
fo called, I fuppofe, from the name of 
the firft maker. 

We fhould be as weary of one fet of acquaint- 
ance, though never fo good, as we are of one fuit, 
thongh never fo fine: a fool, and a doily ftuff, 
would now and then find days of grace, and be 
worn for variety. Congreve's Way of the World. 

Doincs. 2. f. [from To do. ‘This word 
has hardly any fingular.] 

1. Things done ; events; tranfactions. 

I have but kill'd a fly.— 
—But how if that fly had a father and mother ? 
How would he hang his fender gilded wings, 
And baz lamented doings in the air! Shake/peare. 

2. Feats; actions: good or bad. 

The next degree was to mark all Zelmane’s 
doings, fpceches, and fafhions, and to take them 
unto herfelf, as a pattern of worthy proceeding. 

Sidney. 

If I'm traduc’d by tongues which neither know 
Afy faculties nor perfor, yet will be 
The chronicles of my doing, let me fay 
*Tis but the face of place, and the rough brake 
‘That virtue muk go through. Shak. Hen, VIII. 

At length a reverend fire among them camc, 
And of their deings great diflike declar’d, 
And teftifted againft their ways. 

3. Behaviour ; conduct. 

Never the earth on his round fhoulders bare 
A maid train`d up from high or low degree, 

That in her dzings better could compare 
Mirth with refpect, few words with curtcfy. 

Sidney. 


Milton. 


4. Condu& ; difpenfation. 
Dangerous it were for the feeble brains of man to 
wade far into the doings of the Moft High. Hocker. 
. Stirs bufle; tumult, 
Shall there be then, in the mean while, no do- 
ings ? Hooker. 


DOL 


6. Fettivity ; merriment: as, jolly doings. 


7, This word is now only ufed in a ludi- 
crous fenfe, or in low mean language. 

After fuch miraculous doings, we are not yet in 

a condition of bringing Francoto our terms. Swift. 


Doir. n.f. (duyt, Dutch; doyght, Erfe.) 


A {mall piece of money. 
When they wi'l not give a doit to relieve a lame 
beggar, they will lay out ten to fee a dead Indian. 
Shakefpeare’s Tempe. 
In Annas wars a foldier, poor and old, 
Had dearly earn‘d a little purfe of gold ; 
Tir'd with a tedious march, one lucklefs night 
“He flept, poor dog! and loft it te a doit., Pope. 


DOLE. 2. /. [from deal; welan, Saxon. ] 
1. The aét of diftribution or dealing. ` 


It was your prefurmife, 
That in the dole of blows your fon might drop. 
Shakefpeare. 
The perfonal fruition in any man cannot reach 
to feel great riches : there is a cultody of them, or 
a poweriof dele and donative of them, or a fame of 
them, but no folid ufe tothe owner, Bacon. 
At her general dole, 
Each receives his ancient foul. Cleaveland. 
2. Any thing dealt out or diftributed. 
Now, my matters, happyman be his do/e; fay 1; 
every man to his bufinefs. Shake/peare. 
Let us, that are unhurt and whole, 
Fall on, and happy man be’s dole. © Hudibras. 
3. Provifions or money diftributed in cha- 
rity. 
They had fuch firm dependence on the day, 
That necd grew pamper'd, and forgot to pray ; 
So fure the dole, fo ready at their call, 
They ftood prepar'd to fee the manna fall. 
Clients of old were feafted ; now a poor 
Divided dole is dealt atth’ outward door, 
Which by the hungry rout is foon difpatch'd. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 


Dryd. 


4. Blows dealt out. 

Whar if his eye-fight, for to Ifrael’s God 
Nothing is hard, by miracle reftor’d, 
He now be dealing dole among his foes, 
And over heaps of flaughtcr'd walk his way ? 

Milton. 

5. [from dolor.] Grief; forrow ; mifery. 
Obfolete. 


Yonder they lie; the poor old man, their fa- 
ther, making fuch pitiful dae over them, that all 
bcholders take his part with weeping. 

Shakcfpeare’s As you like it. 
Our fometime fifter, now our queen, 
Have we, as ‘twere, with a defeatcd joy, 
With mirth in funeral, and with dirge in marriage, 
In equal fcale weighing delight and dole, ~ 
Taken to wife. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
They might hope to change 
Torment with eafe, and fuoneft recompenfe 
Dole with delight. Milton's Paradife Lof. 
Yo Dove. v.a. [from the noun.] To 
deal; to diftribute. * Dia. 
Docs. 2. f- Void fpace left in tillage. Dia, 
Do’LeFuL. adj. [dole and full. | 
t. Sorrowful; difmal ; exprefling grief ; 
querulous. l 
She earneftly intreated to know the caufe there- 
of, that either fhe might comfort or accompany 
her dolefu! humour. Sidney. 
For none but you, or who of you it learns, 
Can rightfully aread fo doleful lay. Spenfer. 
With {crewed face, and doleful whine, they only 
ply with fenfelefs haranguss of confcience againtt 
carnal ordinances. South. 
Juft then the hero caft a doleful cry, 

And in thofe ardent flames began fo fry : 

The blind contagion rag’d within his veins. Dryd. 
2. Melancholy; afflicted; feeling grief ; 
forrowful. 

How oft my doleful fize cry'd to me, tarry, fon, 
When fict he fpy’d my love, Sidney. 


DOL : 


3. Difmal; impreffing forrow ;dolorifick. 
Jt wacereth the heart to the end it may fruity ; 
maketh the virtuous, in trouble, fullof magnani- 
mity and courage; ferveth as a moft approved re- 
medy againt all doleful and heavy accidents, which 
befal men in this prefent life. _ Hoskere 
No light, but rather darknefs vifible, =" 3 
Serv'd only to difcover fights of woe, 
Regions of forrow, deleful fhades, where peace 
And reft can never dwell ! Milton's Par. Left. 
Happy the mortal man, who now at laft 
Has through this ry Ge vale of mis'ry paft; 
Who to his deftin'd ftage has carried on 
The tedious load, and laid hie burden down. ‘Prior. 
Do’LerutLy. adv. [from doleful. J] Ina 
doleful manner 5: forcowfully ; difmally ; 
queruloufly. Aime . 


Do'LEFULNESS. 2. /. [from doleful.] 

1. Sorrow ; melancholy. 

2. Queruloufnels. 

3. Dilmalnefs. 

Do’Lesome. adj. [from dole.) - Melan- 
choly ; ‘gloomy; di(mal.; -forrowfyl ; 
doleful. l l : 

Hell-ward bending o'er the beach defery 
The doJ/efome paflaze to th’ infernal fky. 
’ Pope's Odyfley. 

Do’Lesomery. adv. [from doleome.V tA 
a dolefome manner. ~ 

Do’Lesomeness. 2. f. [from dolefome.} 
Gloom; melancholy ; difmalnefs. 

Dori. n.f. . 

1. A contraction of Dorothy. < 

Doll ‘Veartheet. | Shakefpeare. 

2. A little girl’s puppet or baby. 

Do'LLaR. 2. f. [daler, Dutch.] A Dutch 
and German coin of different value, 
from about two fhillings and fixpence to 
four and fixpence. 

He difburs’d 
Ten thoufand dollars for our gen’ral ufe. 
Skakefpeare's Macheth. 
DororiricK. ad. [ dolorificus, Latin. } 
‘That which caufes grief or pain. 
Thepain returned, diffipating that vapour which 
obfructed the nerves, and giving the dolorifich mo- 
tion free paflage again. ~ Ray. 
This, by the foftnefs and rarity of the fluid, is 
infenfible, and not dolorifick. Arbuthnot on Aire 

Do'Lorovus. adj. [from dolor, Latin.] 

1. Sorrowful; doleful; difmal; gloomy ; 
imprefling forrow. 


We are taught, by his example, that the prefence 
of dolorous and dreadful objedts, even in minds moft 


perfect, may, as clouds, overcaft all fcafonable 


joy- Hooker. 
You take me in too dolorous a fenfe: 
I fpake t° you for your comfort. Shake/peare. 


Through many a dark and dreary vale 

They pafs'd, and many a region dolorous, 

O'er many a frozen, many a fiery alp, 

Rocks, caves, lakes, tens, bogs, dens, and fhades 
of death. Milton's Paradife Left. 

Talk not of ruling in this dol’ rous gloom, 

Nor think vain words, he cried, can cafe my 
doom. Popes 
z. Painful. 

Their difpatch is quick, and lefs dolorous than 
the paw of the bear, or teeth of the lion. 

; More's Antidote again? Arbcifme 
Do‘tour. n. f. [dolor, Latin. ] à á 
1. Grief; forrow. 

l "ve words too few to take my leave of you, 
When the tongue’s office fhould be prodigal, 

To breathe th’ abundant dolour of the heart. Shake 
2. Lamentation ; complaint. 

Never troubling him either with afking quef- 
tions, or finding fault with his melancholy; but 
rather fitting to his dofour dolorous difcourfes of 
their own and ‘Other folks misfortune. Sidney. 


3. Pain; 
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3. Pain; pang. 


“A mind fixed and bent upon fomewhat that is 

*" gond, doth ai the dolours of death. | Bacon 

Do’ipuHin. n. /. [delebin, Latin ; though |i 
the. dolphin 1s fuppofed to be not the 
fame fith.].. The name of a fifh.. | 

Fä k ss His delights 
_ Were dolpbin likes they thew'd his back above 
_ ‘The element thev liv’d in.) |. wo Shake/peare. 
Draw boys siding upon goats, eagles, and do/- 
plinse oo a v yeo Peachum. 

DOLT. n. J: [do], Teutonick.] A'heavy 

“ftupid fellow; a ‘blockhead ;“a thick- fi 

~{cull, a loggerhead. oi 

¿+ Let dolts in bafe fome altar fair erect 

» Tothefehigh pow'rsywhichidly ft aboves Sid. 

«Thou haft not half.that power todo me harm, 
As I have to be hurt: oh gull, oh do/ty, 5 o 3 
As ignorant as dirt! Sbakefpeare’s Othello. 

Like men condemn’d to thunder-bults, _ 
Who, ere the blow, become meve dc/ts; 
They neither have the hearts to ftay, 
Nor wit-enough to run away. , 
l Wood's adult'rate copper, 
"Which, as he fcatter'd, we, like dolts, 
Miftook at firt for thunder-bolts. Swift. 

Do'_tisH. adj. [ from dolt. } Stupid ; 

‘mean; dull; blockith. nae ae 
Dametas, the moft arrant dchifb clown that ever 
was without the privilege of a bauble. Sidney. | 

Do's ABLE. ad). [ domadilis, Latin.) Tame- 
able. Kh Dia. 

Domain. n. f. [domaine, French, from 
dominium, Latin. ] 

1. Dominion ; empire. 

Rome's great emperor, whofe wide demain 
Had ample territory, wealth, andpow'r. Milton. 
Ocean trembles tor his green comuain. Thomfon. 
2. Poffeffion; eflate. 7 
A Latian field, with fruitful plains, 
And a large postion of the king’s dimainse 
r Dryden's Æneid. 

3.. The land about a manfion. houfe occu- 

pied by the lord. — 

Dome. n. f. (dome, French, from domus, 
Latin.] 

1. A building ; a houfe; a fabrick. 
| Beft be he call'd among good mer, 

_ Who to his God this column rais‘d : 

Though lightning ftrike the dime again, 

*, The man who built it hall be prais‘d. 

' Stranger! whoe'er thou art, fecurely reft 
Affianc'd in my faith, a friendly guctt ; | 
Approach the dome, the focial banquet fhare. , 

Pope's Odyffey- 

2. A hemifpherical arch; a cupola. 


DOME’STICAL. ) _.. . 
DOME’STICK. , i adj. { domeficus, Lat.] 


1. Belonging to the houfe; not relating to 
things publick. 
The necefiities of man had at the firit no other 
+ helps ‘and fupplies than domeflical; fuch as thar 
which the prophet implieth, faying, Can a mother 
| forget her child ? Hooker. 
The pra€tical knowledge of the domeflick duties 
is the principal glory cf a woman. Clarija. 
2. Private; done at home ; not open. 
In this their domeflical celebration of the Paff- 
over, they divided {upper into two courfes. 
Hooker. 
Beholding thus, O happy as a queen! i 
We cry 5 but hift the gaudy, flatt’ring fcene, 
View her at home in her demsfick light, 
For thither fhe muft come, at leaft at nighte 
a l Granville. 
3. Inhabiting the:houfe; -not wild. 
The faithful prudent bufband is an honeft, 
tratable, and domeflick animal. - Addijon's Spee? 
4. Not foreign ;. inteitine. 
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Hudibras, 


Prior. 
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Demiflical evils, for that we think we can mafter 
them at all times, are often permitted to run on 
' forward, till it be too late to recall them. 
“menu (Oo tek . Hooker, Dedication. 
Equality of two domcflick pow'rs 
Breeds {crupulous faction. Shak. Ant. and Cleop. | 
Combine together. gainft the enemy; 
For thele doméffick and particular broils 
Are not the queftion hese.  Sbakefp: King Lear. 
Such they were, who might p-efume t" have 
done 
Much for.the king and honour of the fates 
Having the chiefeit actions undergone, 
Bath forcign and demeftical, of late. < _. Damiel. 
Next to the fin of thofe who began that rebellion, 
theirs muft needs be, who hindered the fpeedy fup- 
preffing of it, by domcffick diffentions. K.Cburles. 
To DOME STICATE: v.a. [from demeffick. ] 
» To, make domeftick ; to withdraw from 
the publick. Clariffa. 
Domestick. 2. J. One kept in the fame 
houfe. ` 


A fervant dwells remote from. all knowledge of 
his lord's purpofes: he lives. as a kind of foreigner 
under the fame roof; a domefick, and yet a ftranger 
too. South. 


To Do miry. Y. a. [domifico, Latin.) To 
tame. | Dia. 

Dominant. adj. (dominant, French; do- 
minans, Latin.) Predominant; prefid- 
“ing ; afcendant. 

Yo DOMINATE, v.a. [dominatus, Lat. ] 
To predominate ;, to prevail over -the 
reĝ. l 


Y 
V 


~~ 


I thussconclude my theme, 

The dominatirg humour makesthe dream. Dryd. 
DOINA rion. n. f. [dominatio, Latin. ] 
r. Power; dominion. 

Thou and thine ufurp 

The domination, royalties, and rights 

Of this oppreffed boys © Shake/peare’s King Jobn. 
2. Tyranny; infolent authority. 

Maximinus traded with the Goths in the produ& 
of his own eftate in Thracia, the place of his na- 
tivity; whither he retired, to withdraw from the 
unjuft domination vf Opilius Macrinus. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 
3. One highly exalted in power: ufed of 
angelick beings. 

He heav'n of hcav’ns, and all the powers therein, 

By thee created ; and by thee threw down 

Th’ afpiring dominarions.  Mitton's Paradife Loft. 

Hear, all ye angels, progeny of light, 

Thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, pow’rs ! 

Milton. 


Do’minaTive. adj. [from dominate.) Im- 
perious; infolent. Dia. 


DOMINATOR. n. f. [Latin.] The pre- 
fiding or predominant power or influ- 
ence. l 

Jupiter and Mars are dominatsrs for this north- 
weft part of the world, which maketh the people 
impatient of fervitude, hovers of liberty, martial, 
and courageous. Camden's Remains. 

To DOMINEER. v. n. [dominor, Latin.]} 

To rule with infolence ; to fwell; to 

bluter; toat without controul. 
Go to the featt, revel, and domineer, 

Caroufe full meafure. Shakeip. Jam. of the Shrew. 
The voice of confcience now is low and weak, 

chaftifing the paffions, as old Ell did bis luftful 

demincering fons. Southe 

Both would their little ends fecure 5 
He fighe for freedom, fhe for pow'r 5 
His wifhes tend abroad to roam, 

And hers to dominecr at home. Prior. 

Dominica. adj. [dominicalis, Latin. ] 
That which notes the Lord’s diy, or 
Sunday, 


L] 
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The cycle of the moon ferves to fhew the epactsy 
and that of the fun the dominjcal \ctter, throughout 
all their variations. Holder on Time. 
Dominion. n f. [dominium, Latin. } 
1. Sovereign authority; unlimited power. 


They on the earth 
D? minicn exercife, and in the air, 


Chiefly on man. Miltons 
He gave us only over beaft, fifh, fowl, 
Dominion abfoluteṣ that right we hold’ ' 
By his donation: but man over man 
„He made-not lord. Miltons 


Bleft ufe of pow’r, O vittuous pridein kings! 
‘And like his bounty whence dominion fprings. 
i l = Tichell. 


2. Power ; right of poffeffion or ufe, with- 


out being accountable. 
He could. not have private dominicn over that, 
which was-under the private dominion of another. 
Locke. 
3. Territory; region ; diftrict: confidered 
as fubject. 

TIe donations of bifhopricks the kings of Eng- 
land:did ever retain in all their dominions, when the 
pope's ufurped authority was at the higheft. 

Davies on Ireland. 
4. Predominance ; afcendant. 

Objects placed toremoft ought to be more finifhed 
than thofe caft behind, and to have dominion over 
things confufed'andtranfient. Dryden's Durfre{noy. 

5. An order of angels. j 

By him were.all things created, vifible and in- 
vifible, whether they bs thrones or dominions, or 
principalities or powers. . Col. i. 16. 

Don. n. f. [dominus, Latin.] The Spanifh 
title for a gentlemar ; as, Don Quixote. 
It is with us ufed Indicroufly. 

To the great dons of wit, 
Phebus gives them full privilege alone 
To dainn all others, and ery up their own. Dryd. 

Do’nsHip.em fo [from domi} Qualityror 

rank of a gentleman or knight. 
I’m none of thofe, 

Your bofom-friends, as you fuppofe 5 

But Ralph himfelf, your truity fquire, 

Wh’ has deagg"d your dsn/bip out o° th’ mire, 

Hudibras. 


To Don. wv. a. [To do on.} To put on; to 


inveft with; the contrary to dof. Ob- 


folete. 
The purple morning left her crimfon bed, 
And donn’d her robesvof pure vermilion hue. 
Fairfax. 
Her helm the virgin donn’d. Fairfax. 
What! fhould Idon this robe, and trouble you ! 
j Shake/peare. 
Do wary. 2. f [donarium, Latin.) A 
thing given to facred ufes. 
Dona Tion. ». f. [donatio, Latin.] 
1. The act of giving any thing ; the a& 
of beftowing. 
He gave us only over heaft, fith, fowl, 
Dominion abfolute ; that right we hold 
By his dcnation. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
After donation there is am abfolute change and 
* alienation made of the property of the thing given: 
which being fo alienated, a man has no more to 
do with it than with a thing bought with ano- 
ther’s money. South. 
2. The grant by which any thing is given è 
or conferred. 

Howfvever the letter of that donation may be une 
regarded by men, yet the fenfe thereof is fo im- 
printed in their hearcs, as if every one laid claim 
for himfelf unto that which was conferred upon all. 

Raleigh's Effays. 

The kingdoms of the world to thee were giv'ny 
Permitted rather, and by thee ufurp’d; 

Other donation none thou cantt produces Milton. 
Do’native. n. f [donatif, Fr. from do- 

natus, Latin.) | 
1A 


DOOD 


$. A gift; a largefs; a prefent; a dole of 
amoney diltributed. 

The Roman emperor's cuftom was, at certain 
folenn ‘times, to. beftow on bis tuldiers a dzcarive$ 
which docatiwe they received wearing garlands up- 
on iheir heade. Hooker. | 

They were entertained with publick thews and 
donatives, to make them more ealily digeit their 
loft liberty. Dryaen. 

2. [In law.} A’benefice merely given and 
collated by the patron to a man, without 
either prefentation to the ordinary, or 
anftitution by the ordinary, or induction 
by his orders. 4 Cowell. 

Never did tteeple carry double truer; „į 
His is the derative, and mine the cure. Cleavelard. 

Done. part. paf. of the verb To do. 

Another like fair tree eke grew thereby, 
Whereof whofo did eat, eftfoons did know 

~ Both good and evi] : O mournfel memory ! 

That tree, through one man's fault, hath dowe us 
all to dye. Spexfer's Fairy Queen. 

Done. a kind of interjeBion. The word by 
which a wager is concluded: when a 
wager is offered, he that accepts it fays 
Aone. 

Done: the wager? Skakefpearc’s Terpeft. 

One thing, fweet-hbeart, I will afk; 

Take me for a new-fathion'd mask, 
—Done: but my bargain fhall be this, 
Til throw my mafk off when I kifs. Cleavelend, 

Twas done and done, and the fox, by ‘confent, 
was to be the judge. L'Eftrange, 

Do'njon. 2. f. [now corrupted to dungeon, 
from domnionum, low Latin, according 
to Menage.) The higheft and ttrongett 
tower of the caftle, in which prifoners 
were kept; as in Chaucer. It is now 
ufed of fubterraneous prifons. 

The grete toure, that was fo thicke'and ftrong, 
Which of the caftle was the chief dongcon, 
Whercin the knightes were in prifon, 

Was evin joynant to the gardyn-wall, 
ther as this Emely had her playeing. Cheucer. 

Donor. x./. (from dono, Latin.) A giver; 

a beftower ; one who gives any thing. 
Litters thick befiege the-dcnor's gate, 

And begging lords and teeming ladies wait 

The promis’d dole. Dryden's Juvenal, 

It is a mighty check to beneficent tempers to 
confider how often good defigns are fruftrated and 
perverted to purpotes, which, could the donors 
themfelves have forefceny they would have been 
very loth to promote. Atterbury. 

Doo’pis. x. f. [a cant word, perhaps 
corrupted from do little: faineant.) A 
trifler ; an idler. 


To DOOM. v. a. [deman, Saxon. } 
1. To judge. 
Him through malice fall'n, 
Father of mercy and grace! thou did? not docm 
So ttrily, but'much more to pity incline. Milton. 
2. To condemn to any punishment; to 
fentence. 
He may be doom'd'to chains, to fhame, to death, 
While proud Hippolitus thall mount his throne. 
Sn:ith. 


D GO} 
Have T a tongue to daom my brother's death, 
Ard hall that tongue give pardon to a flave? 
Shake/peare. 
by uncon- 


5. To deftine; to command 
trollable authority. 
Fate and the gods, by their fepreme command, 
Have doan'd our thipsto feck: the Latian land. 
Dryden's Æneid. 
I have no will but what your eyes ordain; 
Deitin’d to love, as they are docm'd to reign. 
Granville. 


1. Judicial fentence ; judgment. 


And humbly thus, with halters on their necks. 
Expeét your highnefs* doom of life or death. 
. Shakefpeare. 

To Satan, firft in fin, his doom applied, 
Though in myfterious terms, judg'd as then beft. 

l Milton. 

And now, without redemption, all mankind 
Muf have been loft, adjudg’d to death and hell 
By doim fevere. . Milton. 

In the great day, whercin the fecrets of all hearts 
fhall be laid open, no one shall te made to anfwer 
for what he knews nothing of; but fhall receive 
his docmy his confcience accufing or excufing him. 

Locke. 
2. The great and final judgment. 

Search Windior Cattle, elves, within and out : 
Strew good luck, ouphes, oni every facred room, 
That it may ftand till the perpetual doom. Shak. 

3. Condemnation ; judicial fentence. 
Revoke thy dcom, 
Or whilft I-can vent clamour from my throat, 
Vil tell thee thou doftevil. © Sbhake/p. King Lear. 
4. Determination declared. 
If friend or foe, let him be gently us’d. 
—Revoke that deem of mercy, for ‘tis Clifford. 
Shukcfpcare. 
5. The ftate to which one is deftined. 
By day the web and loom, 
And homely houfehold tafk, thatl be her doont. 


Dryden's Iliad. 
6. Ruin; deftru&ion. 

From the fame foes, at laft, both felt their dom; 
And the fame age faw learning fall, and Rome. 
Pope. 
Doo mspar.n. f. [doom and day.] 
1. The day of final and univerfal judg- 

ment ; the laft, the great day. 
Men, wives, andchildren ftare, cry out, and run, 

As it were doomfday..  Shakefpcare's Julius Cafar. 
They may terve for any theme, and never be 

out of date until dømfday, Brown's Vulg, Evrcurs. 
Our fouls, not yet prepar'd’ for upper light, 

Till doomfday wander in the fhades of night: 

This only holiday of all the year, 

We privileg’d in funthine may appear. Dryden. 

2. The day of fentence or condemnation. 

All-fouls day is my body's dcom/day. 

f Skhakgpaie's Richard TII. 
Doomspay-BooK. 2. J. ( dcomjilay and 
book.) A book made by order of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, in which the ef- 
tates of the kingdom were regiftered. 


d ay book. 


Erfe.) 


Juy th’ impartial fates'canfpire, 
Dooming that fon to be the Gre 
Of fuch another fon. Granville. 


3. To pronounce condemnation upon any. 
Minos, the ftriét inquititor, appears, 
And lives anc crimes, with his aff-fors, hears ; 
Round in his urn the blended balls he rowls, 
Abfolves the juft, and doors the guilty fouls. 
Dryden's Rneid. 
4- To command judicially or authorita- 
tively. 


except in the licence of poctry. 
All the cattle quaked from the ground, 


Ia the fice, a deor 
Contdv'd's and ofprovilions laid in large, 
For man and beat. Milton's Paradife Lf. 
Ta the fame end men fev'ral paths may tread, 
As nyany doors into one temple lead. 
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Doom. n. f. [bom, Saxon; doem, Latin.) | 


He `s ficd, my lord, and all his pow’rs do yield; | 


5. Out of Door, or Doors. 


6. At the Door of any one. 


The Danes alfo brought in a reckoning of mao» 
ney by ores, per oras, which is mentioned in doaf- 
Camdcn. 


DOOR. n. f: [bon, dune,’ Saxons” dorris, 


1. The gate of a houfe; that which open: 
to yield entrance. Door is-ufed of houfes, 
and gates of cities or publick buildings ; 


And every dær of free-will open flew. Fuiry Queen. 


Dirham. 


DOR 


For without rules there can be no art, any more 
than there can be a houfe without a door to conduct 
you in. : Dryden. 

2. In familiar language, a houfe; often in 
the plaral, doors. i 

Lay one piece of ficth or fith in the open air, and 

another of the fame kind and bignels within dosrs. 
Bacon's Natural H:jlsry. 

Let him doubt whether his cloaths.be warm, 
and fo go naked; whether his houfe be firm, ana 
live without doors. Decay of Picty. 

‘Martin's office is now the fecond dorin the 
ftrcet, where he will fec,Parnel. Arbuthnet. 

Lambs, though they are bred within doors, and 
never faw the actions of their own {pecics, put at 
thofe who approach them ‘with theif foreheads, = 

Ad tifon's SypeAror. 

The fultan entered again the peafant’s houfeyand 

turned the owner out of doors. Addifon's'Guardian. 


3. Entrance ; portal. 


The tender blades of grafs appear ; 

And buds, that yet the blaft of Eurus fear, 

Stand at the dcor of life, and doubt to ‘clothe the 
year. Dryden. 


4. Paffage; avenue; means of approach. 


The indifpenfable neceifity of Gncere obedience, 
fhuts the dar againft all temptations ts carnal fe- 
curity. Hamronde 
No more to 
be found ; quite gone ; fairly fent away. 

Should he, who was thy lord, coni:nand thee 

now, 
With a harth voice and fupercilious brow, 
To fervile duties, thou would'ft fear no more; i 
The gallows and the whip are our of door. 
Dryden's Perfius. 

His imaginary title of fatherhood is out af doors, 

and Cain is no prince. over his brother. Lockes 


Imputable ; 
chargeable upon him. ` | 


In any of which parts if I have failed,. the 
fault lies wholly at my door. ` 


Dryden's Dufrefroy, Preface. 


7. Next Door to. Approaching to; near 


to; bordering upon. | 
A feditious word Ieads to a broil, and a riot un= 
punifhed is but next door to a tumulr. I’ Effrange. 


Do‘orcase. n. f. [door and cafe.] The 


frame in which the door is inclofed. 
The making of frames for dcorcafes, isthe frama 
ing of two pieces of wood athwart two other pieces. 
Moxon. 
Do‘orKEEPER. n. f. [door and keeper.) 
Porter; one that keeps the entrance of 
a houfe. 
He that hath given the following affitances to 
thec, defires to be even a deorkeeper in God's houfe, 
and to be a fervantsto the meaneft of God's fer- 


vants: Taylor's Preface. 
Do quet. wf A paper containing a 
Warrant. 


Before the-infitution of this ofice, no dognet 
for licence to alien, nor warrant for pardon of 
alienation madc, could. be purchafed without an, 
oath. Bacon's Office of &flieratisn. 

Do'RMANT. adj. [dormant, French.) 
1. Sleeping. | 

He a dragon! if he be, ‘tis a very peaceful one: 
I can infure his anger is dormant; or, fhould he 
fecm to roufe, ‘ths well lafhing*him, and he wit 
flecp like a top. Comgreve's Old Bachelor. 

With this radius he is fsid'to Rrike and kill his 
prey, for which he lies, as it were, dormant, till it 
fwiins Withimhis reach. Grevw's Mufaum. 

2. Ina fleeping potture. 

If a lion were the coat of Judah, yet were it 
not a liom rampant, but rather couchant and dor- 
mant. 

3. Private; not publick. - 

There were other d:rmane mufters of foldiers 
throughout all parts of the realm, that were put 


Brown. 


in readinefs, but not drawn’ together. 
Bacon's War with Spain, 
4. Concealed; 


DOR 
4. Concealed; not divulged. 


It would be prudent to referve: thefe: privileges 
dormant, never to be produced but upan great oc- 
cafions. i, * rets Swift 

5. Leaning ; not endicular. . 
Old dormant windows mutt confefs. 3 

Her beams: their glimmering fpe&aclcs;i 

Struck with the fplendor of her facc, 
i Po th” office of a burring-plafse ~ Coward, 


Dormitory. a. fi [dormitorium, Latin. 


] 


1. A place to fleep in: ufed commonly |, 


-for w room with many beds. 

Rooms that have thorough lights are left for en- 
tertainment,. and thofe that have windows on one | 
fide for dormitories. . Mertir-er. - 

Naked mourns the dormitory wall, 

_ ~ Aad’ Jones and Boyle's united labours falt. 
+ Mi = Popes Dunciad. 


Li 


2, A burial place. 
The places whee dead bodies are buried, are in 
Latin called cemisria, and in Englith dormirorics. 
Ayliffe's Parergon, 
Dormouse: x. f[dormio, to fleep, and 
oufe.) A: final) animal which paffes a 
large part of the winter in feep. 
Come, we'all feep, and are mere dormice flies, 
A little lefPthan dead: moze dulnety hangs’ 
On us than on the moon. Ben Fen/sn's Caralines 
After they have lain-a little while, they growias 
drowly as dormice, unlefs they.arc roufed. 
< Collier cr: T bougbr. 
Dorn. n. /. [fromdern, German, a thorn. | 
The name of a fih; perhaps the faine 
as the thornback.. 
Fheicoaftis tored- both wach thell-£ thy as feal- | 
lof; and fheathith; and flat, as turbets, dorns, and I 
holybut. Carew. | 
Do’rnick. 2. f [of Decrnick in Flanders, 
where firt made.] A. fpecies of linen 
cloth ufed in Scotland for the table. 
To DORR. v. a. [zor, ftupid, Teutonick. ] 
To deafen or ttupify with noife. This 
word | find only in. Skinner. 


‘Dorr. 2. f. [fo named probably from the |. 


noife which he makes.] ` A kin 
ing infect, remarkable for f 
loud noife: 
Some infects fly with four wings, as all the va- 
gimpennous, or fheath-winged, as beetles and derrs. 
l Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The dorr or hedge-chafer’s chief marks are 
thefe: his head is fmall, like that of the.com- 
mon beetle: this, and his eyes, black: his fhoul- 
der-piece, and the middle of his belly, alfo black ; 
but juft under the wing-thells {potted with white. 
His wing-thells, legs, and the end of his tail, 
which is long and flat-pointed, of a light cheftaur: 
his breatt, efpecially, covered with a downy hair. 
Grew's Mufoum. 
Do’rsen. } 2. f. [from dorfum, the back. ] 
Do’aser. 
one of which hangs on ei 


A pannier; a bafket or bag, 
ther fide a bean 
of burthen, for the rece 
of {mall bulk. 


ption of things 
It is corruptly fpoken, 
and perhaps written; doffel, 
Dorsi rerous., }- adj. [dorfum and fero, 
Dorsi’parous., } or pario, Latin.] Hav- 
ing the property of bearin 
forth. on the back. 


g or bringing 
It is ufed of plants 
that have the feeds on the back of their 
leaves, as fern; and may be properly 
nfed of the American frog, which brings 
forth young from ‘her back. 
Do’rrure. a. f. [contratted from dormi- 
ture; dormitura, Latin ; dortoir, French. ] 
A dormitory a place to fleep in, 


d of fy- 
ying with a 


Doses n.f- [Rag] 


2. To give phyfick, 


DOT 


He Jed us to.agallery like a dorture, where he 
fhewed us along the one fide feventeen celis, very 
neat. Bacon, 


DOT 


Do'Ta L. adj. [doralis, Latin. ] Relating to- 
the’ portion of a woman; conftituting 
her portion ;. comprifed in her por- 
tion. 

Shall I, of one poor dotal town poffeft, 
My people'thin, my wretched country wafte, 
An’exil’d prince, and ona fhaking throne, 
Or rifk my: patron’s fubjeéts, or my own ; 

Garth’s Ovid. 

Do*rarn. 2./. [from dote.] A.man whole: 
age has impaired his intelleéts ; a man 
in his fecond childhood, called in fome 
provinces a tawichild, 

Dorardy (aid hep let be thy deep advife, 

Seems that through many years thy wits thee'fail, 

And that weak old’ hath left.thee nothing wife, 
Elfe never should thy judgment be fo frail. 

> Fairy Queen, 
The fickly dotard wants a wife, 
To draw off his laf dregs of life... Price. 


Dora‘Tion. n. f. [dotatio, Emin] The 
act of giving a dowry or portion. Dia. 

To DOTE. v. n. foten, Dutch; radoter. 
French. ] 


t. To have the intelle& impaired by age 
or paflion ; to be delirious, 
Unlefs the fear of death make me dote, 
I fee my fon. Shakelp. Comedy of Errours. 
A {word is upon the'liars, and they thall dote : 
a'{word is upon'her mighty men, wad they fhall be 
difmayed. Jere he We 
Time has made you dete, and vainty tell 
Of arms imagin‘d in your lonely'cell's 
Go, Le the temple and: the gods your care 3: 
Permit to men the thought.of peace-and wars 
Dryden's ZEneid. 


1. So much of any medicine as is taken | 
at One time. Quincy. 
The too vig’rous dofe too fiercely wrought, 
And added’ fury to the ftrength it brought. 
H3 Dryden's Firgik 

Insa vehement pain ofthe head he prefcribed 
the juice of the thapharim warm water; without 
mentioning the dofe. Arburbæn 

z. Any thing naufeous. 

FF you ‘ean’ tell am ignoramus in power and 
place'that he’ has a wit and underftanding above |: 
all the world, I dare undertake that; as fulfome a 
defe as you give him, be hall readily takeit down; 

. South, 
3. As much of any thing as falls to a man’s 
lot; Ludicroufly. 
‘No fooner does te peep into 

The world, but he Has done’ his doe; 

Married his punctual dfe of wives, 

Is cuckolded,.and breaks,/or thrives: Wudibras. 

4- Quantity. 

We pity or laugh at thofe fatuous extravagants, 
while yet ourfelves have a confiderable dfe oi what 
makes them fo. Granville, 

5> It is often ufed of the utmoft quantity 
of trong liqaor that a man can {wallow. 
He has: his do/e;' that is, he can carry 
off no more. 

To Dose. v. a. 

t. To proportion a‘ medicine properly to 
the patient-or difeafe. 

Plants feldom ufed in medicine, being efteemed 
poifonous, if eorrectes; and exadtly difed, may 


prove powerful medicines. When an old woman begins to deteyand grow 
De bout Phyfeo-Theology. | chargeable to a parifh, fhe is turned into a witch, 
and fills the country with extravagant fancies. 


Aaddifon's S pclator. 


2. To bein love to extremity. 

He was ftricken with great alfe@ion towards 
mc, which fince is grown to fuch a doting love, 
that I was fain to: get this place fometimies to re- 
tire in freely. Sidney. 

1 have long loved her, and beftowed much on 
her, followed her witha doting obfervance: ‘ 

Shake/peare. 


To Dore upon.. To regard with exceflive 
fondnefs; to love to excefs,. 


All their prayers and love 
Were fet on Hereford, whom they doted on, 
And biefs’d, and grac’d. Shake/p. Henry lV. 
Forgive mc, that I do not dream on thee, 
Becaule thou feeft me dote upon my love. 
Shake/peares. 
All the beauties of the court befides 
Are mad in love, and dote upon your perfon. 
Denlam. 
Mark thofe who dote on arbitrary power, 
And you fhall find "em either hot-brain'd youth; 
Or needy bankrupts. Dryden. 
Would you fo dote upon your firit defire, 
As not to entertain a nobler fire ? 
Dryden's Indian Emperor. 
We date upon this prefent world, and the enjoy- 
ments ofsif; and "tis not without pain and fear, 
and reluétancy, that we are torn from them, as if 
our hopes lay all within the compats of this life. 
Burnet. 
you only prove 
when ‘tis man we love: 
Prior. 


- [from the verb.] Stupid. 


or any thing naufeous, 
to any man: in a ludicrous Rire. 
Do'sst L. x. / [corrupted from dor/é/, fome- 
thing laid upon the part.] A pledget ; 
a nodule or lump of lint to be laid on a 
fore. 
Her complaints put me upon dreffing with fuch 
medicaments as batilicon, with precipitate, upon 
a dofi!. ifeman, 
Dosr. [the fecond perfon of do.] 
Why then def treat me with rebukes, inftead 
Of kind condoling cares, and friendly forrow? 


Addifor’s Cato. 
DOT. n. f. [This is derived by Skinner, 
from dotter, German, the white of an 
egg; and interpreted by him a grume 
of pus. It has now no fuch fignifica- 
tion, and feems rather corrupted from 
Jot, apoint.] A {mall point or {pot made 
to mark any place in a writing. 
To Dor. v. a. To mark with fpecks. 
To. DoT. v. n. [from the noun.) To make 
dots or fpots. 
Do’race. n. f. [from dote.] 
t. Lofs of underftanding ; 
mind ;. delirioufne{s. 
The foul in-all hath one intelligence; 
Though too much moifture in an infant's brain, 
And too much drinefsin an old man's fenfe, 
Cannot the prints of outward things retain: 
Then doth the foul want work, and idle fits 
And this we childifhnefs and dotage call. Davies. 
I hold,.chat perfe@ joy makes all our parts 
As joyful as our hearts: 
Our fenfes tell us, if we pleafe not them, 
Our love is but a dotage, or a dream. 
2. Exceflive fondnefs. 
If on your head my fury does not turn, 
Thank thatfond dotage which f3 much you fcorn. 
Dryden. 


imbecility of 


O death all eloquent! 
What dut we dote on, 


Do’ren. aaj 
Not ufed. 


His fenfelefs fpeech and dored ignorance 
' The prince’ had marked well) 


Do’rer. ». f. [from dote.] 
1. One whiofe underftanding is impaired: 
by years; a dotard, 


Suckling. Spenfer, 


What 


DOU 


What thould a bald fellow do with a comb, af 


dumb.deter with a pipe, or a blind. man with a 
looking-glafs ? Burton. 


2. A man fondly, weakly, and exceflively 
in love. 
If in black my lady's brow be deckt, 
It mourns that painting and ufurping hair * 

Should ravith dorers with a falfe aipedts 

And therefore is fhe born to make black faire 
Shakefpeare. 

Our deters upon red and white are inceffantly 
perplexed by the incertainty both of the conti- 
nuance. of their miftrels’s kindneis, and of the laft- 
ing of her beauty. Boyle. 

Do’rinexy. adv. {from doting.}] Fondly; 
by. exceffive fondnefs. 

That he, to wedlock dotingly betray'd, 
Should hope in this lewd town to find a maid! 

Dryden's Juvenal, 
Do’rTarpD. x. /. This word feems to fig- 
nify a tree kept low by. cutting. 

For great trees, we fee almoft all overgrown 
trees in church-yards, or near ancient buildings, 
and the like, are pollitds and dettards, and not 
trees at their full height. Bacon, 

Do’rrerenin. f. (from dote.] The name 
of a bird. that mimicks geitures. 

We fee how.ready apes and monkeys are to 
imitate all motions of man; and in catching of 
dotterels, we fee how the foolith bird playeth the 
ape in gefttres. Bacon. 

DO’UBLE. adj. [doukle, French; duplex, 
Latin; duple, Erfe.} 

1. Two of a fort; one correfponding to 
the other; in pairs. 

All things are double one againft another, and 
he hath made nothing imperfect. Ecclus. xlii. 24. 

2. Twice as much; containing the fame 
quantity repeated. It is fometimes ufed 
with fo, and fometimes without. 

Great honours arè great burthens; but on wh>m 


They are caft with envy, he doth bear two loads: f- 


His cares mutt fill be double‘ro his joys, 
In any dignity. Ben Fonfon's Cataline. 
This fum of forty thoufand pounds is almoft 
double to what is fufficient. 
Swift's Drapier’s Letters. 


3. Having one added to another; having 
more than one in the fame order or pa- 
rallel. À 

It is a curiofity alfo to make flowers d:uble, 
which is effected by often removing them into 
new earth; as, on the contrary part, double low- 
cre, by negleeting, and not removing, prove fingle. 

Baron's Natural Hiftsry. 

J met a reverend, fat, old gouty friar, 

With a paunch fwoln do high, his dowble chin 
Might ret upon ‘t. Dryden's Spanijb Friar. 


4. Twofolds of two kinds. 

Thus curfed fteel, and more accurfed gold, 
Gave mifchief birth, and made that mifchief bold, 
And double death did wretched man invade, 

By feel affaulted, and by gold betray‘d. 
Dryden's Ovid. 

No ftar appears to lend his friensly light; 
Darknefs and tempeft make a deudje night. 

Dryden. 
ç. Two in number. 
And if one power did not both fee and hear, 
Our fights and founds would always double be. 
Davies. 
6. Having twice the effect or influence ; 
having the power of two. Not ufed. . 
The magnifico is much belov'd, 
And hath in his effect a voice potential, 
As double as the duke's. Shakelpeare’s Othello. 
. Deceittul; acting two parts, one open- 
ly, the other in fecret. 


DOU 


1th’ prefence I 
He would! fay untruths, and’ be ever deable 
Both in his words and meaning. 
Shakelpeare’s Henry VIII. 
Fifty thoufand could keep rank, that were not 
of double heart. 3 1 Chron, xii. 33, 


DOUBLE-PLEA. n. fe [duplex placitum, La: 
tin. 
ie for himfcelf two feveral matters 
in bar of the action, whereof either ib 
faticient to effect his defire in debarring 
the plaintiff. Corvell, 

DouBLE-QUARREL, isa complaint made 
by any clerk or other to the archbifhop 
of the province, againft an inferiour or; 
dinary, for delaying juftice in fome 
caufe ecclefiaftical. The effet is, that 
the archbifhop direéts his letters, under 
the authentical feal, to all clerks of his 
province, commanding them to admo- 
nih the faid ordinary within nine days 
to do the juftice required, or otherwife 
to cite him to appear before him or ‘his 
official; and lattly to intimate tothe 
faid ordinary, that if he neither per- 
forms the thing enjoined, nor appears 
at the day atligned,| he himfelf will«pro- 
ceed to perform. the jultice required. 
And this feems to be termed a double- 
quarrel, becaufe it is moft commonly 
made againft both the,judge, and him 
at whofe petition juftice is delayed. 

Cowell. 

Dovuste. adj. Twice over. 

I am not fo old in proportion to them as I-for- 
merly ‘was, which I can prove by arithmetick 5 
for then I was dewSle their age, which now I'am 
note } Sevife 

DovBLeE is much ufed in compofition, ge- 
nerally for doubly, two ways 3 as, double- 
edged, having an edge on,each fide: or 
for twice the number or quantity ; as, 
double-died, twice died. 

Dovusvre-sirinG. adj. (double and bite.) 
Biting or cutting on either fide. 


But moft their looks on the black monarch 
bend, 


His rifing mufcles and his brawn commend ; 

His double-biting ax, and beamy fpear, 

Each afking a gigantick force to rear. 

i Dryden"Fables. 

DouBLE-BUTTONED, adj. [double and 
buttoned.) Having two rows) :of but- 
tons. 

Others you fee, when all the'town's afloat, 

Wrapt in th’ embraces of a kerfcy coat, 
Or dsuble-burtton'd frieze. Gay's Trivia. 

DouBLE-DEAUER nm f. (double and deal- 
er.} A deceitful, fubtle, infidious fel- 
low ; one who acts two parts:at the fame 
time; one who fay’s one thing and thinks 
another. 


Double-dealers may pafs mutter for a while; but | 


all parties wafh their hands of them in the conclu- 
fon. L'Efirange. 
DOUBLE-DEALING. n. fi [double and deal- 
ing ) Artifice; diffimulation; low or 
wicked cunning ; the action of one thing 
with the profeffion of another. 
Thou fhalt not be the worfe for me; there's 
gold.— 
—But that it would be double-dealing, Sir, I would 
vou could make it another. 
Shakepeare’s Troelfih Night. 
Our poets have joined together fuch qualities as 
are by nature moft compatible; valour with anger, 


Is that in which the defendant al! 
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mecknefs with pietr, and prudence with difinus 
lation? this lait union was 'necetfary for the good- 
nefs of Ulyfles; for, without that, his diffimula- 
tion might have degenerated into wickeduefs and 
double-dealing. Broome's Vicwof F pic Poetry. 
To Dovsie-pie. v. a. [double and die.) 
To die twice over. — . 
Yes, 1°! to the royal bed, 
Where fir the myfteries of our love were acted, 
And. deull:-die it with imperial crimfon. 
Dryden ané Lee. 
DouBLE-FOUNTED. adj. [ double and 
fount.) Having two fources. 


Here the dsuble-founted ftream 
Jordan, truc linit eaftward. Milton, 


DovsLe-HANDED. adj. [doubleand band. ] 
Having two hands. 

All things being dowble-handed, and having. the 
appearances both of truth and falfehood, where our 
affections have engaged us, we attend only to the 
former. Glanville’s Scepfise 


DousLe-HEADED. adj. [double and head. } 
Having the flowers growing one to ano- 
ther. . 

„>The double rich fcarlet nonfuch is a large dis- 
ble-Leaded flower, of the richeit {carlet colour. 

i Mortimer. 

To DouBLE-LOCK. v.a. [double and lock.) 
To fhoot the lock twice ; to faften wit 
double fecurity. . > 

He immediately double-locked his door, and fat 
down carefully to reading and comparing both his 
orders, usm Tatler. 

DouBLE-MINDED. adj. [from double and 


mind.) Unfettled; undetermined. — 
A double-minded man is unftable in all his ways. 


James. 
Dovs.e-sHininc.adj. [double and fine. } 
Shining with double luitre. 
He was 

Among the reft that there did take delight 

To fee the fports of diwhle-foining day.  Sidrey. 
DouBLeE-TONGUED. adj. [ double. and 

tongue. }; Deceitful;, giving contrary ac- 

counts of the fame thing. 
The deacons mutt be grave, not doub/e-tongued, 
not given to much wine, not greedy of filthy lucre. 
1 Tim. 
For much fhe fear’d the Tyrians dsuble-tongu'd, 
And knew the town to Juno’s care belong'd. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
To Dovate. v. a. [from the adjective, } 
t To enlarge any quantity by addition 
of the fame quantity. . 
Rumour doth double voice and echo 
The numbers of the fear’d. "Sbe. Henry VV. 
Pay him fix thoufand,-and deface the bond; 
Deubie fix thoufand, and then tréple that. Shak. 
Our foz `s too proud the weaker'to.affail, 
Or deadles his difhonoor if-he fail. Dryden. 
This power of repeating or dewbling any idea we 
have of any diftance, and adving it to the former, 
as often asi we will, without being ever able to 
come to any ftop or ftint, is that which gives us 
the idea of immenfity. Locke. 
This was on'y the value of the filver: there 
was befides a tenth part of that number of ta- 
lents of gold, which, if gold was reckoned in a 
decuple proportion, will juit double the fum. 
Arbuthnct on Coins. 
2. To contain twice the quantity. 
Thus reintorc’d againft the adverfe fleet, 

Still doubling ours, brave Rupert leads the way. 
Dryden. 
3. To repeat; to add. 

He faw proud Arcite and fierce Palemon s 
* In mortal battle doubling blaw on blow; 
Like lightning fam'd their falshions to and fro. 
Dryden, 
4. To 


DOU DOU 


4. To add one to another inthe fame order | 2. Two; a pair. 
or parallel. Thofe doublets on the fides: of his tail feem to 
Thou thalt double the curtain in the tabernacle. add ftrength to the mutcles which move the tail 
f “ Excdus. fins. Griw's Mufeum. 
§- To fold. é $ DOUBLO'N. n. f. [French.] A Spanith 
He bought her fermons, pfalms, and graces, coin containing the value of two piftoles. 
Do‘usty. adv. [from double. ] Ìn twice 


And desdire owe the ufetul places. Prior. 
6. To pafs tound a headland. the quantity ; to twice the degree, 
Sailing slong the coaft, he diubled the promon- Young Hollis, on a mufe by Mars begot, 
Born, Cæfar like, to write and a@ great deeds, 


tory of Carthage, yet famous for the ruins of that 
Impatient to revenge his fatal fhot, 


proud city. „Knolles. 
Now we have the Cape of Good Hope in tight, His right hand doubly to his left fucceeds. 
Haply at night he does with-horror hun 


the trade-wind is our own, if we can but dorble 
A widow'd daughter, or a dying fon : 


it. Dryden. 
J, Do'uBLe. v. n. His neighbour's offspring he to-morrow fees, 
be anteater tice the quantity. And doubly feels his want in their increafe. Prior. 
~ “Tis obferved in particular nations, that within | 42 DOUB r. V. Me [deubter, French ; 
dubito, Latin. ] 


the fpace of three hundred years, notwithftanding 


Dryd. 


all cafualties, the number of men deudie. 1. To quetiion; to be in uncertainty, 
i Burnet's Theory. Even in matters divine, conccraing fom: things, 
2. To enlarge the ftake to twice the fum] we may lawfully dcubt and fuipend our judgment, 


in play. 
Throw AEgypt's by, and offer in the flead, 
Offer—the crown on Berenice’s head: 
1 am refolv'd to dewble till 1 win. 
. Dryden's Tyrannic. Loves 
3- Toturn back, or wind in running. 
Under the line the fun crofeth the line, and 
maketh two fummers and two winters ; but in thc 
fkirts of the torrid zone it dewblerband goeth back 
- again, and fo makethpne long fummer. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
. Who knows which way the points ? 
Doubiing and turning like an hunted hare ! 
Find out the meaning of her mind who can. Dryd. 
So keen thy hunters, and thy fcent fo ftronz, 
Thy turns and d:ublings cannot fave thee long. 
Swift, 
4. To play tricks ; to ufe fleights, 
Do'usee. nf 


i. Twice the quantity or number. 
If the thief be found, let him pay double. Exod. 
In all ‘the four great years of mortality above 
mentioned, I do not find that any week the plague 
increafed to the double of the precedent week above 
five times. Graunt's Mortality. 
2. Strong beer ; beer of twice the common 
ftreagth. 
Here `s a pot of good double, neighbour : drink, 
and fear not your man. Shakefpeare’s Henry V1. 
3. A turn ufed to efcape purfuis, 
Man is frail, 
Convulfions rack his nerves, and cares his breaft ; 
His flying life is chas'd by rav’ning pains, 
~ Through all his doubles, in the winding veins, 
a Blackmore. 
4. Atrick; afħift; an artifice. 
Thete men are too weli acquainted with the: 
chafe, to be flung off by any falfe fteps or doubles. 
Addifou. 
Do'usreness, m.f. {from double.) The 
fate of being double. 
If you think well to carry this as you may, the 
ae of the benefit defends the decest from: 
reproof. Sbhakefpeare. 


inclining neither toon: fide or other ; as, namely, 
touching the time of the fall both of man and an- 
gris. Hocker. 
Letino man, whilzthe lives here in the world, 
dowbs whether there is any hellor no, and there- 
upon live fo, as ifabsolutely there were none. South. 
I asalt not to make it appear to be a menftrous 
folly to deride holy things. Tillotjon. 
Can we conclude upon Duther’s inftability, be- 
caule in a finglc notion, no way fundamental, an 
enemy writes that hé had fome doubtings P? Atterb. 
2. ‘To queftion any event, fearing the worft. 
Doubtirg things go ill, often hurts more 
Than. to be fure they do. Shake/p. Cymbeline, 
Admitting motion, this I urge to`fhew 
Invalid, that which thee to doubt it mov'd. Mik. 
3- Sometimes with of in both the forego- 
ing fenfes. 


Solyman faid he had hitherto made War againft 


he doubted not now alfo. 
Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 
Have I not manag’d my contrivance weil, 
To try your love, and make you doubt of mine? 
Dryden, 
4. To fear ; to be apprchenfive of iji. 
1 doubt there’s deep refenement in his mind, 
For the late flight his honour fuffer'd there. Otway. 
if there were no fault in the title, I dzubt there 
are too many in the body of the work. 
Baker on Learning. 
This is enough for a praject, without any name; 
I doubt more than will be reduced into practice. 
- Swift. 
5- To fufpe& ; to have fufpicion. 
The king did all his courage bend 
Againft thofe four which now before him were, 
Doubting not whobchind him doth attend. Daniel. 
16. To hefitate ; to be in fufpenfe ; to wa- 
ver undetermined. 
__ What fear we then, why doudt'we to incenfe 
His utmoft ire ? Milton, 
At firft the tender blades of grafs appear, 
And buds, that yet the blat of Eurus fear, 
Stand at the door of life, and doubt to clothe the 


divers nations, and always had the victory, whereof 
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14. To diftruf; to hold fufpedted. 


To teach vain wits a fcience little known, 
T’ admire fuperior fenfe, and deubr their OWN eg 
Popes 
Dovsr. ». f. [from the verb.] 
t. Uncertainty of mind ; fufpenfe ; unde- 
termined ftate of opinion. : 

Could any difficulty have been propofed, the re- 
folution would have been as early as the propofal ; 
it could not have had time to fettle into dowlt, ` * 

South. 

Thofe who have examined it, are thereby got 

paft doubr in all the doétrines they profefs. Locke. 
2. Queftion ; point unfettled. 

Hippocrates commends the flefh of the wild fow 
above the tame; and no deube but the animal is 
more or lefs healthy, according to the air it lives 
in. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

- Tis paft a doubt, 
All Bedlam or Parnaffus is let out. 
3. Scruple; perplexity ; irrefolution. 
Our doubts are traitors, 
And make us lofe, by fearing to attempt, 
The good we oft might win. Sbake/peare. 
4. Uncertainty of condition. 

And thy life thall hang in doubt before thee ; 

and thou thalt fear day and night, and fhalt have 


Pope, 


no affurance of thy life. Deut, 
1’m bound in 
To faucy doubts and fea s. Shahe/peare, 


5- Sufpicion ; apprehenfion of ill. 
I defire to be prefent with you now, and to 
change my voice; for I (tandin doubt of you. 


Gal. iv. 20. 
6. Difficulty objected. 


To every doubt your anfwer.is the fame, 
It fo fell out, and fo by chance it came. B/ackmore, 


Do’usrer. z. f. [from doubt.] One who 
entertains fcruples ; one who hangs in 
uncertainty. 


Do'usteur. adj. [doubt and full } 

1. Dubious ; not fettled in opinion. 

Methinks I thould know you, and know this man; 
Yet I am doubtful. Shuke/peare's King Lear. 

Thus they their doubtful confultations endec. 

Milton. 

2. Ambiguous; not clear in its meaning : 
as, a doubrful expreffion. 

3- That about which there is doubt, that 
which is not yet determined or decided ; 
obicure ; queltionable ; uncertain. 

In handling the right of a war, i am hot willing 
to intern:ix matter doxlsfe/ with that which is out 
of doubt ; for as in capital caufes, wherein but one 
man's life is in queflion, the evidence ought tabe 
clear; fo much more in a judgment upon a war, 
which is capital to thoulands. Bacon. 

In doubtful cafes, realon fill determines for the 
fafer fide ; efpecially if the cafe be not only dovbr- 
feh but alta highly concerning, and the venture he 
a foul, and an eternity. Saito. 

Themetes firt, “tis dewbrful whether hir'd, 

Or fo tne Trojan deftiny requir'd, 
Mov'd that the ramparts migut be broken down. 


Do‘varer. a. f. [from double.] He that 
doubles any thing. 

Do'usrer. 2./. [from double.} 

1. The inner garment of a man; the waif- 
coat : fo called from being double for 
warmth, or becaufe it makes the drefs 
double. | 

What a pretty thing a man is, when he goes in’ 
his couber and hofes and leaves off his wit ! Sébak. 
Flis doublet was of fturdy buft, 
And though not (word yet cudgci proof. Hudibras. 
it is common enough to fee a countryman ir 
Wie doublet and breeches of his grear grandfather. 


Í Addifon en Ítaly. 
They do but mimick ancient wits at heft, 
As apes our grandfires, in thei; Coublets dreit, Pope, 
~ Vos. i. 


Dryden. 
4. Hazardous ; of uncertain event. 
We have fultain’d one day in dovb:ful fizht, 
Whai feav'n’s high Lord had pow'rfullet. Miltm. 
New counfels to debate 
What doubtftl may enfase. Mitoz. 
5- Not fecure ; not without fufpicion. 
Our manner 15 always to cait a aovbtful and a 
more ju(picious eye towards that, over which we 
know we have leaft power. Hosker, Dedicaticn. 
6. Not confident; not without-fear. { 


year. Dryden. 
To Dovsrt. v. a. 
1. Tohold queitionable ; tothinkuncertaia. 
2. To think endangered. 
He from the terror of this arm fo late 
Doubted his empire. Milton's Paradife Lift. 
3- To fear; to fufpea. 
He did ordain the interdi€e and prohibitions 
which we have to make entrance of ftrangers, 
which at that time was frequent, doubting novelties 


hy ie oe 4 ep OR keen Bacon. With doubtful fect, and wavering refolution, 
ey turn not back per i i ading thy d Samfon, Mir, 
But that 1 doube Milen. I come, Rill dreading thy ifpleafure, Samfon Mi 


This was at firf: refolved 
If we were wife, againft fo great a foe 
Contending, and fn doubtful what might fall, Ait. 
7. Partaking diferent qualities. 
4 D 


You thar will be lefs fearful than difcreet, 
That love the fundamental part of ftare, 
More than you doubt the change of.it, prefer 
A noble life before a long. Sbakefpe Coriolanus. 


Laake 


DOY 


Locks 
Downcaft and damp, yet fuch wherein appear'd 
Some gl mpfe of joy, which on his count *nance caf 
Bike doubtful hue. Milton. 

Do'ustfuLLY, adv. [from doubtful. ] 

1. Dubioufly ; irrefolutely. 

2. Ambiguoufly ; with uncertainty of 
meaning. 

Knowing how dsubrful'y all allegories may be 
coakrued, and this book of mine being a continual 
allegory, 1 have thoughe good to difcover the gere- 
a.) intention. Spenfzr. 

Nor did the goddefs doubefully declare 
Her alter'd mind, and alienated care. Dryden. 

Do‘ustruiness. 2. f. [from Jouhiful.) 

3. Dubioulnefs ; fufpente ; inilability of 
opinion. 

‘Though desbrfulne’s or uncertainty feems to bea 
medium between certain truth and certain falfe 
hood in our minds, yet there is no fuch medium in 
things themfelvcs. r Watte. 

2. Ambiguity; uncertainty of meaning. 

In arguing, the opponent utes as compreheative 
and equivocal terms as he can, to involve his ad- 
verfary in the dewbtfulne/s of his exprefiione: and 
thereture the anfwerer, on his fide, makes it his 
play to diftinguith as much as he can. Locke. 

Moit of his philofophy is in broken fentences, 
delivered with much doubtfulnefse Baker on Learn. 

3- Hazard ; uncertainty of event or con- 
dition. 

Do’vatinciy: adv. [from dowbt.] Ina 
doubting manner; dubioufly ; without 
confidence. 

W hatfocver a man tmagineth dewbringly, or with 
fear, mutt needs do hurt, if imagination have any 
power at all ; for a man reprefentcth that oftener 
that he feareth, than the contrary. Baccn's N. Hif. 

Do’ustiess. adj. [from doubt.} Free 
from tear ; void of apprehenfion of dan- 

er. 

Pretty child, fleep. dowbrle/s and fecurc, 

That Hubert, for the wealth of all the world, 

Wiil rot offend thee. Shatefpeare’s King Jobn. 
I am doudslefs, 1 can purge 

My feif of many I am charg’d withal Shah. H. IV. 

Do vstLess. adv. Without doubt ; with- 
out queftion ; unqueftionably. 

Dowhslefs he would have made a noble knights b. 

All their defires, deferts, or expectations the 
Conqueror: had no other means to fatisfy, but by 
the eftates of fuch. as had appeared open enemies to 
him, and doubrle’s many innocent perfons tuftered 
in this kind. Hales Common Law. 

Diubilefs many men are finally loft, who yet have 
no men's fins to anfwer for but their own. South. 

Mountains have been doubtlefs much higher than 
they are at prefent: the rains have wathed away 
the foil, that has lett the veins of ftones fhooting 
eut of them. Wordward. 

Deubtiefs, ob guet! great laud and praife were 

mine, 
Jf, aftes focial rites and gifts beftow'd, 
“I ftain’d my hofpitable hearth with blood. Pope’ 0d. 

Bovce’t. 2. j. [doucet, French.) A cuf- 
tard. This word I find only in Skinner, 
and in Ainfworrh. 

Do'uckern.a./. [colymbus ; from To douck, 
corrupted trom To duck.] A bird that 
dips in the water. 

‘The colymbi, or douckers, or loons, are admira- 
bly conformed fos diving, covered with thick 
plumage, and their feathers fo flippery that water 
cannot moiften them. Ray. 

DOVE. n. f- (palumbus; duvo, old Teu- 
tonick ; taub, daub, German. } 

t. A wild pigeon. 

So thews a (nowy dewe trooping with crows, 

A vonga lady o'er her tellows hows. 


Sbatc(peare’s Rizs and Juiiete 


2. My cake is Doucn. 


DOW 


Say, will the falcon, ftooping from above, 
Smit with her varying plumage, {pare the depe ? 
cpe. 
Not half fo fwift the trembling doves can fly, 
_ When the fierce cagle cleaves the liquid fky ; 
Not half to fwiftly the fierce eagle moves, 
When through the fkies he drives the trembling 
dives. Pepe. 


2. A pigeon. 


1 have here a dith of dowes, that T will beftow 
upon your worthip.  Shakelp. Merch. cf Venice. 


‘Do’vecort. «. f. [dove and cot.) A {mall 


building in which pigeons ase bred and 
kept. 
Like an eagle in a dececor, J 
Flutter'd your Volfcians in Corioii ; 
Alone l did it. Shakelpeare’s Corivlunss. 


Do'venctuse. n. f. [dove and boufe.) A 


houfe for pigeons. 
‘Nhe hawk {cts up for protc€tor, and makes ha- 
wock in the doweboufe. 


Bu: Rill the doveboufe obftinately Rood. Dryd. 


DOVETAIL. n.f. [deve and tail.) A form 
of joining two bodies together, where | 


that which is inferted has the form of a 
wedge reverfed, and therefore cannot 
fall out. 


Doucn. 2. f. [dah, Sax. deegh, Dutch. } 
1, The pafte of bread, or pies, yet unbaked. 


When the gods moulded up the paftc of man, 
Some of their dcugb was left upon their hands, 
For want of fouls, and fo they made Egyptians, Dry. 

You that from pliant pafte would fabricks raife, 
Expecting thence to gain immortal praifey 
Yeur knuckles try, and let your fincws know 
‘Their power to knecd, and give the form to dough. 

King. 
My affair has 
milcarred ; my undertaking has never 
come to maturity. l 
My cake is dough, but Pil in among the reft ; 


Out of hope of all, but my are of the fca. Séak. 
DOUGHBA'KED. adj. [dough and baked.) 


Unfinifhed ; not hardened to perfection ; 
foft. 

For when, through taftelefs flat humility, 
In dovgbbak'd men fome harmlefinefs'we fee, 


“I'is but his phlegm that's virtuous, and not he. — 


Donne. 


Do'ucutTy. adj. [dbohug, Saxon; deughr, 


virtue, Dutch. 


t. Brave; noble; illuftrious ; eminent. 


Ufed of men and things. 4 
Such reitlefs pafon. did all night torment 

The flate'ning courage of that fairy. knight, 
Devifing how that deugbty tournament 

With greatcft honour he achieven might. F. Qu. 


2. It is now feldom ufed but ironically, or 


in burlefque. 
If this doughty hiftorian hathiany honour or con- 
fcience left, he ought to beg pardon. 
She fmil'd to fee the doughy hero flain 5 
But, at her fmile, the beau reviv'd again. Pope. 


L'Efirange. 


Seilling fleet a 


DOW 
She lingers my defires, 
Like toa tlepdame or a dewager, 
Long wintcring on a young man's revenue. Shak, 

Widows have a greater intereft in property than 
either maids or wives; fo that it is as unnatural 
for a dowager as a trecholder to be an enemy to our 
conftitution, = Addifon. 

2. The title given to ladies who furvive 
their hufbands. 
Catharine no more 
Shall be call'd queen ; but princefs dowager, 
And widow to prince Arthur. Sbhokcfp. Hen. VIN. 
Dowor. 2./. An awkward, ill-dreffed, 
inelegant woman. 

Laura, to his lady, was but a kitchen wench ; 
Dido, a dowdy; Cleopatra, a gipfy; Helen and 
Hero, flidings and’harlots. Shak. Romes ard Juliet. 

The bedlam train of lovers ufe 
T” inhance the value, and the faults excufe ; 
And therefore "tis no wonder if we fee 
They doat on doqwzdies and deformity. 
Downy. adj. Awkward.. 

No houfewilery the dvavdy creature knew ; 

To fum up all, her tongue confefs'd the threw. 


: Cay. 
DOER ? nsf. [dcuaire; French.) 
1. That which the wife bringeth to her 
hufband in marriage. 
His wife brought in dew'r Cilicia’s crown, 
And in herfelf a greater dcav'r alone. Dryden. 
His only daughter in a ftranger’s pow'r ; 
For very want, he could not pay adow'r. Pope. 
Rich, though depriv‘d of all her little ftore, 
For who can feize fair virtue’s better dow'r ? 
A Melmcutb. 
2. That which the widow pofleffes. - 
His patrimonial territories of Flanders were in 
dewr to his mother-in-law. Bacon's Henry V Ie 
3. The gifts of a hufband for a wife. 
Aik me’ never fo much dowery and gift, and I 
, will give according as you fhall fay unto mes but 
give me the damfel to wife. Gen. xxxiv. 120 


Dryden. 


i4. Endowment; gift. 
What fpreading virtue, what a fparkling fire, 


How great, how plentiful, how rich a dew'r; 
Doft thou within this dying fieth infpire! Duvicn 


|Doweren. adj. [ from dower. | Por- 


tioned ; fupplied with a portion. 
Will you. with thofe infirmities the owes, 
Unfriended, new adapted to. our hate, 
si ria our curfe, and ftranger'd with ous 
oath, 
Take her, or lcave her? Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
Do’wERLESs. adj. [from doaver.] Want- 
ing a fortune ; unportioned. 
hy dvv'ricfs daughter, king, thrown to’ my 
chance, 
Is quecn, of us, and ours, and our fair France. 
y Shakelpeare. 
Dow as. 2./ A coarfe kind of linen. 
Dorwlas, filthy dow/as ; I have given them away 
to bakers wives, and they have made boulters of 
them. ` Shukelpeere. 
Dewn. n. f. (duun, Danihh.] 
1. Soft feathers. 


Do’ucnHy. adj. [from dough.) Unfound ;: 


Virtue is the roughcit way ; 
But proves at night a bed of dows. Witsoe 
Leave, leave, fair bride! your folitary bed, 
No more fhall you return to it alone ; 
It nurfeth fadnefs: and your body's print, 
Like to a grave, the yielding dozun doth. dint. 
Dennes 
We tumble on our diwn, and court the bleffing 
Of a fhort minute's lumber. = Denbum's Scpby. 
A tender weakly conftitution is very much 
owing to the ufe of dozun beds. Loche. 
2. Any thing that foothes or mollifies. 
Theu botom foftnefs! daun of all my cares ! 
I could recline my thoughts upon this breaft 
To a forgetfulnefs of al) my: griefs, 
And yet be happy. Southern's Orocnoke. 
3. Soft 


foft ; unhardened. 
Your fon was mifled with a fnipt taffata fellow, 
there, whofe villanous faffron would have made all 
the unbaked and dewgby youth of-a nation in his 
colour. Shakefpeures, 
To DOUSE. w. a. [ Joi; but probably 
it isa cant word formed from the found. }} 
To put over head fuddenly in the water. 
To Douse. v. x. ‘Yo fall fuddenly into, 
the water. . 
It is no jefting, trivial matter, 
To {wing i’ th’ air, or doufein water. _Hudibras. 
Dowacer. n.f [douairiere, French. } 
1. A widow with a jointure. 


: 


DOW 


3$. Soft wool, or tender hair. 
I love my hufband Rill; 
But love him as he was when youthful grace, 
And the firt diwa, b to fhade his face. Dryd. 
__On thy chin che Springing beard began 
To fpread a doubtful down, and promife man. 
Prior. 
4- The foft fibres of plants which wing the 
feeds. ; 

Any light thing that moveth, when we find no 
wind, fheweth a wind at hand ; as when feathers, 
or dewa of thiftles, fly to and fro in the air. 

ates Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Like fcatter’d town, by. howling Eurus blown 
By rapid whirlwinds from his manfion thrown. 

oo : ? Sandys. 
DOWN. n. / (bun, Saxon; dune, Erfe, a 
hill.) A large open plain; properly a 

flat on the top of an hill. 
On the downs we tee, near Wilton fair, 

A haften'd hare from greedy greyhound gu. Sidney. 
‘Lord of much fiches which the ufe renawns ; 
Seven thoufand broad-tail'd fheep graz'd on his 

diwn Sandys. 

Nor all the fleccy wealth 
. That doth enrich chofe d-2vas is worth a thought, 
To this my errand, and the care it brought. Mil. 


Hills afford picatant proipeQs y as they muf | 


needs acknowicdge why have been on the downs of 
Suffex. Ray. 

How Will-a-wifp mifleads night-faring clowns 

Q'er hills, and finking bogs, and pathlefs downs. 
Gay. 
To compafs this, his building is a town, 4 
His pond an ocean, his parterre a dian. 
Down. prep. [adana, Saxon. } 
1. Along a defcent ; from a higher place 
to a lower. 

Let go thy hold when a-great wheel runs dawn 
hill, left it break thy neck with following it; but 
the great one that goes upward, let him draw 
after. Sbakefpeare's King Lear. 

A man falling down a precipice, thouzh im mo- 
tion, is not at liberty, becaufe he cannot ftop that 
motion if he would. Locke. 

2. Towards the mouth of a river. 

_ Mahomet put his ‘chief fubitance into certain 
boats, to be conveyed doa the river, a3 purpofing 

` to fly. Kaclles. 

Down. adv. Not up. 

1. On the ground; from the height at 
which any thing was toa lower fituation. 

Whom they hit, nonc on their fect might fa 3d; 
Though itanuingicife as rocks; but dava they fell 
By choufands. Milton's Puradife Loft. 

Down finks the giant with 2 thund'ring found, 
His pond’rous limbs opp-cfs the trembling ground. 

Dryden. 

2. Tending towards the ground. 
3- From former to latter times: as, this 
-vhas been the prattice down from the 

conqueft. 
4- Out of fight ; below the horizon: 

How goes the night, buy ? 

—The msn is dnun; Ihave not heard the clock, 

And the goes down at twelve. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
5- Toa total fubjection: ufed of men and 

things. 

What remains of the fubje®, after the decoc- 
tion, is continued to be boiled diten, with the ad- 

s -dition of rreth water, toa fap d at, Arbutb. cn Ail. 
6. Into difgrace ; into declining reputa- 


He thar'd our dividend o’ th’ crown, 

We had fo painfully preach'd dwn; 

And forc'd us, though again the grain, 

T” have calls to preach it up again. Hudibras. 

Ie has been itill preached up, but a@ted down ; 
and dcalt with as the eagle in the fable did with 
the oyftcr, carrying it up on high, that, by letting 
it fall, he might dat ic im pieces. South. 


‘There is not a more tclancholy obje in the 


Pope. | 


DOW 


Sealoufy, fuffus'd with jaundicein hee eyes, 
Ditcolouring ali the view'd, in tawney dtefs’d ; 
Downtlook'd, and with a cuckoo on her fitte Dryd. 

Down rina. adj. {down and lie.) About 
to be in travail of childbirth. 
Downrt’curt. adv. [down and right] 
1. Straight or right down; down perpen- 
dicularly, 
A giant's flain in fight, 


Dow 


learned world, than.a man who had written him fel 
down. Addifon. 
7- [anfwering to zp.] Here and there. 
Let them wander and down for meat, and 
grudge if they be not fatisfied. Pfalm: \ix, 15. 
Down. interj. 
1. An exhortation to deftru€tion or demo- 
lition. 
Go, fome pull down the Savoy; others to the 


one het wie Oe ie Sh AA Or mow'd o’erthwart, or cleft downright. Hudibras. 
"a , ’ Shakefpeare,| 2+ 1n plain terms; without ceremony. 


Elves, away ! 
We hall chide ducunright if I longer ftay, Shak. 
3- Completely ; without ftopping fhort. 
This paper put Mrs. Bull in (uch a paffion, that 


But now they cry, down with the palace, fire it, 

Pull out th” ufurping queen. Dryden. 
z. A contemptuous threat. 

Down, down to hell, and fay I fent thee thither. 


Shakefpeare. fhe fell dozunright into a fit. Arbuthnce. 
Down. [To z0.] To be digefted ; to be] Downrr’cur. adj. eini 
RE t. Plain; open ; apparent; undifguifed, 


An admonition from a dead author, or a caveat 
from an impartial pen, will prevail more than a 
downright advice, which may be miftaken 3s’ 
fpoken magiftcrially. Bacon. 

It is dozunright madnefs to ftrike where we have 
no power to hurt. L'Eftrange. 

The merchant's wife, who abounds in plenty, is 
not to have docunrigét money ; but the mercenary 
part of her mind is engaged with a prefent of plate, 

Spettator, 
. Direétly tending to the point; plain; 
artleis. 

I would rather have a plain downright wifdom, 
than a foolith and: affeéted eloquence. 

Ben Jonfon"s Difeoucrices 
3- Unceremonious ; honeftly furly. 
When it came to the count to fpcak, old Fadl fa 
ftared him in the face, after his plain downrighe 
way, that the count was {truck dumb. 


If he be hungry more than wanton, bread alone 
will dozu; and it hc be not hungry, ‘tis not fit he 
fhould eat. Locke. 

1 know not how abfurd this may feem to the 
matters of demonftration ; and probably it will 
hardly d-um with any body, at firit hearing. Locke. 

To Down. v. a. [from the particle.] ‘To 
knock ; to fubdue ; to {upprefs ; to con- 
quer. 

The hidden beauties feem'd in: wait to lie, 2 
To down proud hearts that would not willing die. | 

Sidney. | 
Do'wneast. adj. [down and caf.] Bent 
down ; direéted to the ground. | 
Wanton languifhing borrowed of her eyes the 
drwncaft look of modefty. Sidney. 
My wily nurfe by long experience found, 
And firft difcover'd to my foul its wound ; 


"Tis love, faid the ; and then my downca? eyes, Addifon's Count Tariff, 
And guilty dumbnefs, witneis’d my Curprize. ly. Plain ; without palttation, peta eel 

; À (eer. The idolatry was direét and downright In the 

Thy downcaf looks, and thy diforder'd thoughts, eople, whofe credulity is illimitable 

Tell me thy fate : I atk not the fuccefs peop es y Brown's Vulgar Fiboure 
z My sapi ha, fouud, 6 P ene : rie Religion feems not in danger from downright 
Do WNPAL. 2 /, (from down an fall.) atheifm, fince rational men muf reject that for 
1. Ruin ; calamity ; fall from rank or want of proof. Rogers. 


DownsitTing. w. f [dows and fit.) 
Reft; repofe; the act of fitting down, 
or going to ref. 

Thou knoweftt my down/fitting and mine uprife 
ing; thou underftande’ my thoughts afar off. 


Pjalm cxxxix. 2, 
Do’wnwarD., s 
Do'wuwarns, {77% [ounepeand, Sax.) 


1. Towards the centre, 

As you littup the glatfes, the drop will aftena 
flower and flower, and at length ret, being carried 
dvwnawtrd by its weight ai much as upwards by 
the attraction. Newvisu. 

2. From a higher fituation to a lower. 

Look downward on that globe, whofe hither 
fide, 

With light from hence, thines. Milscz. 

Hills are ornamental to the earth, affurding 
pleafint profpcéts to them that look dzeunsarde 
from them upon the fubjacent countries. 

Ray on the Creasiow, 

What would this’ man? Now upward will he 

foar, 
And, litcle lefs than angel, would be more: 
Now, looking dovomwards, jutt as griev'd appears 
To want the ftrength of bulls, the fur of bears, Popes 
3. In a courfe of fucceffive or lineal de- 


{cent. 


Dar'ft thou, thou litle better thing than earth, 
Divine his dotunfal ? Shake|peare's Richard II. 

We have feen fome, by the ways by which they 
had dedigned to rife unesntrollably, to have directly 
procured their utter dewmfal. South. 

2. A fudden fall, or body of things falling. 

Each downfal of a Rood the mountains pour 

From their rich bowels, rolls a filver {tream. Dryd. 
3. Deltruétion of fabricks. 

Not more aghait the matrons of renown, 
When tyrant Nero burn'd th’ imperial rown, 
Shriek'd for the downfa! in a doleful cry, 

For which their guiltlefs lords were doom'd to die 
Dryden. 


Do°wnF aren. participial adj. (dean and 
fall.) Ruined; fallen. 


The land is now divorced by the dogwafilicn j 
fteep clits on the farther fide. Car. Sura. iy 


ftate. 
Why dot thou fay king Richard is depos'd ? 


Downcyren, adj. [down and gyred.] 
Let down in circular wrinkles, 
Lord Hanilet, with his ftockinys Inote, 
Ungarter'd, and daungyred to his aneles. Shakcfp. 
Downie. 2. f. [down and bill.) Decli- 
vity ; defcent. 
Heavy the third, and Riff, he finks apace ; 
And though "tis dzwnbill all, but creeps along the 
race. l Dryden. 
Do'wN HILL. adj. Declivcus ; defcending. 
And the firt fteps a downbill grvenfward yields: 
Congrive, 
Down 1ooK en. adj. [down and /ook.}] Hav- 
ing a dejected countenance ; gloo my ; 
fullen; melancholy: m 


A ring the count does wear, 
That dctonward hath fuccceded in hiy houfe, 
From fon tu fon, fome four or five detcents. Sak, 
Downwarb., adj. 
1. Moving on a declivity; tending to. 
wards the centre; tending to the 
ground. 


4D2 With 


DOZ 


With downeoard force, 
That drove the fand along, he took his wav, 
And roll’d his yellow billows tothe fea. Dryden. 
2. Declivous; bending. 
When Aurora leaves our northern fphere, 
She lights the dewnzward heaven, and rifes there. 


Dryden. 
3. Deprefled; dejected. 


. At the loweft of my dzwnward thoughts, 1 
pulled up my heart to remember, that nothing is 
achieved before it be thoroughly attempted, and 
that lying {till doth never go forward. Sidney. 

Downy. adj. (from down.) 
1. Covered with down or nap. 
By his gates of breath 
There lies adowny feather, which ftirs not : 
Did he fulpire, that light and weighilefs down 
Perforce muft move. Sbhakefpeare. 
There be plants.that have prickles, yet have 
dczuny or velvet rind upon their leaves, as ftock- 
gillyflowers and coitsfoot; which down or nap 
confifteth of a fubtile fpirit, in a foft fubftance. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
In her hand fhe held 
A bough of faircft fruit, that downy fmil'd, 
New guther’d, and ambrofial fmell diffus'd. Milt- 
2. Made of down or foft feathers. 
A fide breeze frora weftward waits their fails to 
fill, 

And refts in thofe high beds his davay wings. 
Dryden. 

Belinda Rill her dowry pillow preft, 

Her guardian fylph prolong'd the balmy reft. Pcpe. 
3. Soft; tender ; foothing. 

Banquo! Donalbain! Malcolm! awake ! 
Shake off this downy feep, death's counterfeit, 
And look on death itfelf. - Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 

The night's companion kindly cheating them 
Of all their cares, tam’d the rebellious eye 
Of forrow with a foft and doguny hand, 

Sealing all breafts in a Icthean band. Crafbaw. 
Do'wre. bat [douaire, Fr. It ought to 


Dowry. be written dower.) 


1. A portion given with a wife. See 
Dower. 
I could marry this wench for this dewre. Sidn. 


And afk no other dowry but fuch another jeft. 
s Shakefpeare. 

The king muft dic, that I may make you great, 
And give a crown in dowry with my love. 

Dryden's Spanifh Friar. 

Tethys all her waves in dowry.gives. Dryd. Virg. 

2. A reward paid for a wife. 
Thine own ‘hand 
An hundred of the faithlefs foe fhall flay, 
And for a dowre a hundred forefkins pay. Cowley. 
3. A gift; a fortuhe given. 
Boxo’rocy. n. f. [Ix and asy®.} A 
form of giving glory to God. 

David breaks forth into thefe triumphant praifes 
and doxclogies, Blefled be the Lord God of Ifrael, 
who has kept me this day from thedding blood, 
and from avenging myfelf with my own hand. 

South. 

Little did Athanafius imagine, that ever it wotld 
have been received in the Chriftian church, to 
conclude their books with a doxology to God and 
the bieffed virgin. Stilling fleet. 

Do’xy. «. f. Awhore; a loofe wench. 
When daffodils begin to pure, 
With heigh ! the doxy over the dale. Shake/p. 
To DOZE. v. »#. [opzyr, Saxon; dats, 


Dutch) 
r, To flumber ; to fleep lightly. 
There was no fleeping under his roof: if he hap- 
pened todeze a little, the jolly cobler waked him. 
L’Eftrange. 
2. To live in a ftate of droufinefs ; to be 


half afleep. 

Ithas happened to young men of the greateft 
wit to wate their fpirits with anxiety and pain, fo 
far, as to doze upon their work with too much 
eagernefs of doing wale Dryden. 


DRA 


How to the banks, where bards departed doze, 
They led him foft. Pepe's Dunciad. 
Chieflefs armics dcz"d out the campaign, 
And navies yawn'd for orders on the main. Pope. 
To DOZE. v. a. To ftupify ; to dull. 
He was now much decayed in his parts, and 
with immodérate drinking dozed in his under- 
ftanding. Clarendon. 
Two fatyrs on the ground, 
Stretch'd at his eafe, their fire Silenus found 
Doz'd with his fumes, and heavy with his load. 
Dryden. 
Do’zen. n. f. [dounaine, French.] The 
number of twelve.. It is feldom uted 


but on light occafions. 


We cannot lodge and board a dozen or fourteen f 


gentlewomen, but we kecp a bawdyhoufe ftraighr. 
Shaks/pcare. 

That the Indian fizs bear fuch huge leaves, or 
delicate fruit, I could never find; yet I have tra- 
velled a dozen miles together under them. Ra/eigh. 

By putting twelve unite together, we have the 
complex idea of a dozen. Locke. 

The number of diffenters was fomething under 
a dowen with them. ' ag 

Do’zrness. n.f. [from dozy.] Sleepinefs ; 
droufinefs. ` Little. ufed. 

A man, by-a violent fit of the gout in his limbs, 
finds a dozine/s in his head, or a want of appetite. 

Locke. 
Do’zy. adj. [from doze.] Sleepy ; droufy ; 
fluggith. 

The yawning youth, fcarce half awake, effays 
His lazy limbs and dozy head to raife. Dryden. 

Dras. n. f. [opabbe, Saxon, lees.}] A 
whore ; a trumpet. 

That I, the fon of a dear father murder’d, 
Mutt, like a whore, unpack my heart with words, 
And fall a curfing like avery drab! Shak. Hamil. 

If your worfhip will take order for the drabs and 
the knaves, you ne not fear the bawds. Shakefp. 

abe, 

Ditch-deliver’d by a drab. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Curs‘d be the wretch fo venal, and fo vain, 
Paltry and proud as drabs in Drury-lane. _ Pope. 

DracuM. n.f. (drachma, Latin.) 
I. An old Roman coin. 

See here thefe movers, that do prize thelr ho- 

nours 


At a crack'd drachm. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

2. The eighth part of an ounce. 

DRACU NCULUS.a. f. [ Latin. ] A worm 
bred in the hot countries, which grows 
to many yards length between the fkin 
and fleth. 

Dran. adj. [for dread, or the part. paffive 
of To dread.| Terrible; formidable ; 


dreaded. 
Th’ utmoft fand-breach they thortly fetch, 
Whilft the drad danger does behind remain. 


Fairy Queen. 
DRAFF. a.f. [opor, dirty, Saxon; araf, 
Dutch, the fediment of ale. ] 
1. Refufe ; lees; dregs: properly fome- 
thing fluid. 


You would think I had a hundred and fifty f 


tatter’d prodigals lately come from fwinekecping, 
from eating draff and hufks. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
‘T were fimple fury, Rill thyfelf to waite 
On fuch as have no talte; 
To offer them a furfeit of pure bread 
Whofe appetite is dead ! 
No, give them grains their fill ; 
Hafks, draff, to drink and fwill. Ben Josfon. 
I call'd and drew them thither, 
My heil-hounds to lick up the draf and filth, 
Which man’s polluting fin with taint had thed 
On what was pure. Milton's Paradie Lef. 


Here rather let me drudge, and earn my bread, ` 


Till vermin, or the draf of krvile food, 
Confume me. Milton's Agowifies. 


DRA 
2. Refufe ; fweepings. Perhaps improper: 
Younger brothers but the draff of nature. Dryd- 
Dra’rry. adj. [from draff.}- Worthle(s ; 
dreggy. . 
Drart. adj. [corrupt for draught.] Em- 
ployed to draw. . 
Ulyffes and old Neftor yoke you like draft oxen 


and make you plough up the wair. ; ; 
Shakefpeare's Troilus and Creffids. 
To DRAG. ~w. a. [dpagan, Saxon.] 
1. To pull along the ground by main force; 
to draw. heavily along. 

Such his afpect,'when, fuii'd with:bloody dutt, 
Dragg’d by the cords which through his feet were 
thru. YDenbam: 

While I have any ability to hold a commerce 
with you, I will never be filent; and this chancing 
to be a day that I can hold a pen, i will drag it as 
long as I am able. Swift. 

2. To draw any thing burthenfome, any 
thing from which one cannot difengage 
one’s felf. 

"Tis long fince I, for my celeftial wife, 
Loath'd by the gods, have dragged a ling’ ring life. 

Dryden. 
Can I, who lov'd fo well, 
To part with all my blifs to fave my lover, 
Oh! can I drag a wretched life without him? 


Smith. 


3. To draw contemptuoufly along, as a 


thing unworthy to be carried. 

He triumphs in St. Auftin’s opinion; and is 
not only content to drag me at his chariot- wheels, 
but he makes a fhew of me. _ Stilfing fleet 

4. To pull about with violence and igno- 
miny. - 
They thall furprife 
The ferpent, prince of air, and drag in chains 
Through ail his realm, and there confounded leave. 
j Milton. 

The conftable was no fooner efpied but he 
was reproached with difdaintul words, beaten and 
dragged in fo barbarous a manner, that he hardly 
e(caped with his life. Clarendcn. 

5. To pull roughly and forcibly. 
To fall, that's juitice; 
But then, to drag him after! For to die, 
And yet in death to conquer, is my with. Dryd. 
In my fatal caufe your fword was drawn ; 
The weight of my-mistortunes dragg'd you down. 
To Drac. vix. To hang fo low as to 
trail or grate upon the ground. 
From hence are heard the groans of ghofts, the 
pains 
Of founding lathes, and of dragging chains. 

A dour is faidto drag, Wiener is ill era 
on its hinges, the bottorn edge of the door rides in 
its tweep upon the floor. Maxom’s Mech. Exercifes. 


Drac. 2. f. [from the verb.] 


1. A net drawn along the bottom of the 
water. 
Ca(ting nets were fpread in thallow brooks 
Drags in the deep, and baits were hung on hooks. 
__ The creatures are but intruments ill 
hand : the retusning our acknowledgments to 
them is Juh the fame abfurdity with theirs who . 
burnt incenfe to the drag, and facrificed to the net, _ 
; ; Rogers, 
2. An inftrument with hooks to catch hold 
of things under water. 

You may in the morning find it nea 
fixed place, and then take it -t witha R 
or otheswile. "Walton 

3- A kind of cas drawn by the hand. 

The drag 19 made fomewhat like a lowcar: if is 
ufed for the carriage (of timber, and then is 
drawn by the handie by two or more men, : 

Moxon's Metbanical Exerciies, 


Jo Dra’ccue, 


DRA DRA DRA 


3. Such a quantity of diftilled {pirit as is 
ufually drank at once.. 

Fevuld do this, and that with no rath potion, 
But with a ling’ring dram, that thould' not work 
Malicioufly like poifon. Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 
_ Every dram of brandy, every pot of ale that you 
drink, raifeth your character, Swift. 

4+ Spirits; diftilled liquors. 

A fecond fee, by meeker manners known, 

And modeft as the maid that fips alone ; 
From the ftronz fate of drams if thou get free, 
Another Durfy, Ward! thall fing in thee, Pope, 

To Dr ahi v. x. [from the noun.] In low 
language, to drink drams ; to drink dif- 
tilled {pirits. 

DRAMA. n». J. [pana] A poem accom- 
modated to action ; a poem in which the 
action is not related, but reprefented ; 
and in which therefore fuch rules’ are to 
be obferved as make the reprefentation 
probable. at? 

Many rules of imitating nature Ariftotle drew 
from Homer, which he fitted tothe drama; furnifh- 
ing himfelfalfo with obfervations from the theatre, 
when it flourifhed under /E{chylus,’ Euripides, 
and Sophocles. Dryder. 

DRAMA'TICAL. ) adj. [from drama.] Re- 

Drama'Tick. $- prefented by action; 
not narrative. 

I hope to make it appear, that, in the great dra. 
matick poem of nature, is a neceflity of introducing 
a God. Bertley. 

DRAMATICALLY. adv. [from dramatick.] 
Reprefentatively ; by reprefentaticn. 

Ignorance and errors are feverally reprehended, 

__ Partly dramatically, partly fimply. Dryden. 

Dea’marisr. 2». f- [from drama.) The 
author of dramatick compofitions, 

The whole theatre refunds with the praifes of 
the great dramatifi, and the Wonderful art and order 
of the compofition. Burnet's Th. ory. 

Drank. [the preterite of drink.) 

To DRAPE. v. n. [drap, French ; drajus, 
low Latin. ] i 

1. To make cloth. 

At was rare to fet prices by ftatute; and thisad 
did nut prefcribe prices, but ftinted them not to 
exceed a rate, that the clothier might drate ac 
cordingly as he might afford. Bit, 

2. To jeer, or fatirize. [drapper, French. } 
It is:ufed in this fenfe by the Innovator 
Temple, whom nobody ‘has imitated, 

DrA'PER. x. /. [from drape, ]; Onewho 
fells cioth. 

If a picce of cloth În a draper`s thop be varioufly 
folded, it will appear of differing culours. Boy leon Col, 

The draper‘and mercer may meafure hers, 


DRA'GONSHBA DmfA plant. 

DRA GONTREE. x. f. A fpecies of palm. 

DRAGOON. x. J. [from dragen, Ger- 
man, to carry.) A kind of foldier that 


ferves indifferently éither on foot or 
horfeback. 


Two <egiments of dragoons fuffered much in the 
late action. Tatler, 


To Draco’on. v. a. [from the noun.], To 
perfecute by abandoning a place to the 
rage of ioldiers, 


In politicks I hear you\'re ftanch, 
Direly bent againft the French ; 


Pe Deny to have your free-born foe 
Dragrets were made to filh witu the deep, Dragoon'd into a wooden fhoe. i Prior. 
i Weep. 
ARE SARE ed sieges hatsoms May's Virgil | To DRAIN. v. a. [ trainer, F rench. ] 
Some fithermen, that had been out with a'drag- | 1. To draw off gradually, 

act, and caught nothing, had a draught cowards Salt water, drained. through twenty veffels of 
the evening, which put thein in hope of a fturgeon earth, hath become firefly Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
at laf. : L’Efrrange. The fountains drain the water from the ground 
“One of our late great poets is funk in his repu- adjacent, and leave but fufficient moifture to breed 
tation, becaufe he could never forgive any conceit} “mof. Bacon. 
which came in his way, but {wept, like'a dragnet, In times of dearth it drained much coin of the 
great.and final, Drjden. kingdom, to furnifh us with corn from foreign 
at Whatfoever old Time, with his huge dragnet, parts. Bacon to Villiers. 
has conveyed down to us along the ftream of ages, Whilft a foreign war devoured our ftrength, and 
whether it be thells or thellfith, jewels or pebbles, {= drgined our trcafures luxury and expences increafed 
fticks or {traws, feaweeds or mud, thefe are the an- at home. Atterbury. 
cients, thefe are the fathers. Watts. The laft emperor. drained the wealth of chofe 
, countries into,bis own cofters, without increafing 


i » iy 
DRAGON. n. f. [draco, Latin ; dragon, 
French s his troops againit France. Swift. 


a. A kind of, winged ferpent, | perhaps 2+ To empty, by drawing gradually away 
imaginary, much celebrated in the ro.| | What it contains. 


° Sinking waters, the firm land to drain, 
mances of the mise ages. Fill’d the capacious deep, and form’d the main. 
go alone, 


4 : Rofcommon. 
Like to a lonely, dragon, that his fen The royal babes a tawny wolf thall drain. Dryd. 
Makes fear’d and ta!k'd of more than feen. - 


Shakefpeare,. While cruel Nero only drains 


l $ The mortal Spaniard’s ebbin veins 
jaa fwift, you dragons of the night! that By ftudy sae an duflact with satin 
awning ‘ 


) How dull, how thoughtlefs is his rage! Prier. 
May bear the raven's eye. Stakefpeare's Cymbeline.. Had the wank lafted Doi all Ene thefe co- 
And you, ye dragoni! of the fealy race, mets muft have been drained of all their fluids. 

Whom glittering gold and fhining armours gracc ; Cheyne. 
In other nations harmlefs are you fourd, 

Their guardian genii and preteétors own'd. Rowe. 

On fpiery volumes there a dragon rides ; , 

Here, from our ftri€t embrace, a ftream he glides. 


Pope. 


Yo Dra’ccuz. v. a. [from drag} To 
make dirty by dragging on the-ground. 
You'll fee a draggled damtel, here and there, | 
From Billingfgate herfilhy traffick bear. ' . 
l ¥ Gay's Trivia. 
He wore. the fame gown five: years, without 
draggling or tearing. . Swift. 
. To Dra cous. v. n. To grow dirty y 
being drawn along the ground. 
His dragg/ing tail hung in the dirt, 
Which on his rider he would flirts” Hudibras. 
Dea’oner. 2. /, (drag and net.] A net 
~ “which is drawn along the bottom of the 
be ' - > { i 


water. us 


3- To make quite dry. 
‘When wine is to be bottled, wath your bottles, 
but do not draia them. Swifts Direc. to the Butler. 


Drain. x. f. [from the verb.] ‘The chan- 
nel through which liquids are gradually 
drawn ; a watercottie; a fink. 

1f your drains be deep, that you fear cattle fall- 
ing intothem, cover them, Meriime's Hufbandry. 
Why fthould I tell of ponds and drains, 
What carps we met with for our pains? = Savift, 
| Daaxe. n. £ [of uncertain etymology.) 

| 1. The male of the duck. 

The duck fhould hide her eggs from the drake, 
who will fuck them if he finds them. 
Mortimer's Hufbundry. 

2. [from draco, dragon, Latin.} A{mall 
piece of artillery. EYIT WERT 

Two or three thots, made at them by a couple of 
drak:s, mide them flugger. Clarendon. 


DRAM. n. J. [from drachm 3 “drachma, 
Latin.) ni 
1. In weight the eighth part of an ounce.’ 
The trial being made betwixt lead ans lead, 
ighing feverally feven drams in the air, the ba- 
ance in the water weighetn o ily four drams and. 


forty-one grains, and abateth of the weigbein the 
air‘two drams and nineteen grains: the batance, 
Kept the fame depth in the water. ‘Bacon, 

A fmalt quantity, in a kind of prover-| 


bial ferie. 


s í i i zí 
2. A fierce violent man or woman. 
3. A conftellation near the north pole. 
DRA GON. 2. f. [dracunculus, Lann.) A 
plant. — 
Dra‘coner. n. f. [from dragon.) A little 
dragon. 

Orinshis womb might turk fome hidden nef 
Of many dragenets, his fruitful feed. Fairy Queen. 

Daa’coneivem y ("dragen and fly: 
libella.] A fierce flinging fly. 

The body of the cantharides is bright coloured ; 
and‘ may be, that the delicate coloured dranzonflws 
may have likewife fome corrofive qualizy'. 

l Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Daa’conisn, adj. [from dragon.) Hav- 
ing the form of'a dragon; dragonlike. 
An arbitrary word. 

Sometimes we fee.a cloud that "s dragonifh 3° 

A vapour fometimes like a bear or lion. Skake/p. 
Dea conzike, adj. {dragonand like.} Fu- 

rious ; fiery. 

He fights dragznlike, and does achieve 

As foon as draw his fword. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
De a’consBroon.x./. (dragon and blood. } a 

So called from a falle Opinion of the 

dragon’s combat with the elephants. 

Drugonfblesd is a refi, fo named as to ieem "> 
have been imagined an animal production. Hill, 

Lake drapinfblood; beat it in a mortar, and pus 
itin acléth with agua vitæ, and Rrain Prem tyes 

T. Prackema 
: 


; Bowel, 
Drapery. x. f [drapperie, French.Jy `. 
1. Clothwork ; the. trade of making. cloth ; 
woollen manufacture. 
He made ttatutes forthe maintenance of drape 
and the keeping of wools within the realm. 
Bacon's Henry VIR 
The reverend clergy fhould ferus an example, by 
contenting themieives with wearing gowns, sand 
other habiliments, of Irith drapery. Swift, 
2, Cloth; ituffs ofjwoul. . i ; 
The Bulis,and Frogs had ferved.the lord Strute 
with drapery ware for Many ycarg., k 
i 1 butbnot's Hiflory of Fobn Rul. 
3- The drefs of a pi€ture or fatue. 
Poets.ase allowed the fime liberty in their-de. 
feriptions and comparifons, as painters .invth ir 
draperies and ornaments, Pridhs 
Dr APET. n j [from drape.} Cloth; co- 
verlet. Nat in ufe. d ig 
Thence the them brought ito a ftate'y hall, 
Wherein were many tabice’fair diffred, 


One loving hour 
For mary years of forrow can difpenfe; 
A dram i tweet is worth a pound of four. 
Fairy Queens 
No dram of judgment with thy force as join'd; 
Thy body is of prost, and m y Riadi Dryde Sables, 
And 


DRA 


And ready diglit with drapets feaftiva', 
Againft the viands should be miniftred. 
Fairy Quen, 
Dea'sTicx. adj. (Xasix0-.] Powerful ; 
vigorous ; efhcacious. 


i 
ft is ufed of a medicine that works with fpced ; 
as jalap, fcammory, and the ftconger purges. 
a. 


x ABY a 
Drave. [the preterite of drive.] Drove 
is more ufed. 
He drave them bev 
And their fad bounds 1: <‘d deep in their own 
blood. Conley) 
The foe ru(h’d furious as he pants for breath, 
And through hiz navel drave the pointed death. 
Popes Riadi 
Draven. ». f [corruptly written- for 
draf} - Refufe; {wall. See Drarr. 
We do not aft, that often jeft and iaugh': 
"Tis old, but true, Rill fwine cat all the crags. 
Shake/peare. 
Daaveut. n. / [from draw. ] 
1. The act of drinking. 
They flung up one of their hogtheads, and } 
drank it off at a draugis 5 whichedbnaighte well do, 
for it did not hold halt a pint. Gullige's Traves. 


2. A quantity of liquor drank at once. 

He had once continued about nine days “chout 
drink; and he might have continued lorger, if, 
by diftempcring himéfelf one night with haed ttudy, 
he had not had fome inclination to take a {mall 
draught. Boyle. 

Fill high the goblets with the fparkling fluod, 
And with deep draughts invoke our common god. 
Dryden. 
Long draughts of fleep his monftrous limbs en- 

flave; 
He reels, and falling fills the fpacious cave. 

Dryden's Æ xcid. 
I have cured fome very defperate coughs by a 
draught every morning of fpring water, with a 
handful of fage boiled in it. Temple. 
Every draught, to him that hag quenched his 
thirtt, is but a farther quenching of nature; a 
provifion for rheum and difcafes. Scutb. 


3. Liquor drank for pleafure. 

Were it a draughe fur Juno when fhe banquets, 

I would not tafte thy treafonous offer. Milton. 
Number'd ills, that lie unfeen 

In the perniclous draught; the word obicene, 

Or harfh, which, once elanc’d, mutt ever fly 

Jssevocable, the too prompt reply. Price. 

Delicious wines th’ attending herald brought ; 
The gold gave lufre to the purple draugit. 

F Pope's Odyffey- 
4. The act. of- drawing or pulling car- 
riages. 

A gencral cuftom of ufing oxen for all forts of 
draught, would be perhaps the greateft improve- 
meot. Temple. 

The mot occafion that farmers haves is tor 
draugbs horfes. i Miortimer’s Hufbandrý. 

5. The quality of being drawn. - 

The Hertfordthire wheel-plough'is the bzeft'and 

_ ftrongeit for moft ufes, and of the ealieit draughr. 
Mortimer. 


Amon's flood, 


6. Reprefentation by picture. 

Her pencil drew whiate'er her foul defign’d, 

And oft the happy draugbhs furpafs’d the image in) 
her mind. Dryden. | 
7. Delineation ; fketch ; outline. 

A good inclination is but the firit rude draugbr 
of virtue; but the finifhing ftrokes are trom thc’ 
will. South. 

I have, in a fhort draught, given a-view of our 
original Jdeas, from whence all the ref are de- 
tived. Lockea 

9. A picture drawn. 

Wheseas in other creatures we have but the trace 
of his foottteps, in man we have the draxgbe of his 
haod: in him were united ali the fcattered perfec- 
tions of the crealuree Souths 


16. [In the plural, draughts.J, A kind of 


Dra’uGuruovuse: x». f. [ draught and 


To DRAW. vw. a. pret. drew ; 


1. To pull along ; not toi carry. ) 


2. ‘To pull forcibly ; ‘to pluck. 


3. To bring by violence; to drag.» 


4. To raife out of a deep place. 


DRA 


9. The a& of fwoeping with a net. 
Upon the drauge of a-pond, not one'fith was left, 
but two pikes grown to an cacellive bignefa. Fiale. 
vo. The quantity of filhes, taken by once 
drawing the net. | 
He laid down his pipe, and caft-his net, which 
brought hima very great draughre L'Efirange. 
LI. The att of fhooting with the bow. 
Geffrey of Boul'ion, at onc draught of his bow, 
fhovting againft David's tower in Jerufalem; 
broached three fcetiefs birds called allerions. l 
Caw-den's. Remains, 
12. Diyeríonin:warsş the act of difturb- 
ing the'main defign; ‘perhaps fudden 
attack. nipe i 
I conceive the manner of your handling-of -the 
fcryide, by drawing fudden draughts upon the ene- 
my, when he looketh not for you. * Spenfe beland. 
13. Forces drawn off trom the “main 
army; a detachment. | 
Such a draught of forces would leffen the num- 
ber of thofe that might otherwife be employed. 
, Add, one 


-xrl 


14. A fink; a drain. 
Whatfoever entereth in at the mouth gocth. into’ 
the belly, and is caft out into the druugbr. 

Matt. xv. 17. 
15. The depth which a veffel draws, or 
finks into the water. 
With roomy decks, her guns of mighty (trengeh, | 

Deep in her draught, and warko tn her length. 
Dryden. 
With a fmall veffel one may, kecp, within a mile 
of the fhorc, go amongit rocks, and pals over 
fhoals, where a veffel of any draught would trike. 
Ellis's Veyage. 


piay refembling chefs. 


houje.] A houfe in which filth is depo- 
fited. 


And they brake down the. image of Baal, and 
brake down the houfe of Baal, and made it a 
druughthoufe. 2 Kirps. 
part. pali. 


drawn. [opagan, Saxon. } 


Then thail all lMracl bring ropes.to that city, an 
we will draw it into the rivere 2 Sum. 


He could not drew the dagger dutiof his belly. 
Sudzes, i. 22. 

The arrow is now drawn to the heads sftterd. | 
$ 
Do not rich men opprefs you, and drew,you be- 
fore the judgment-feats ? ames, iis 6. 


Tiey drew up Jeremiah with cords, and took. 
him up out of the dungeons , Jer. xxxviii, 136) 
Draw the water for the fiege. Narb. iti. 14. 


5- To fuck, | 


He hath drawn thee dry. Ecclus. xiite 7. 


"= There was no war, no dearth, no ftòp of trade ory 


commerce ; it\ was.only) the crown Which” had} 


fucked too hard, and now being full, upon’ "a 


head of a young king, was lige to duau: lels 
: j Bacon's Henry vil 
Sucking and draging the break difchargeth th 
milk ‘as fait as it can be yencrared. 
ree W ijenan or Tumzurs.\ 
6. To attract; to call towards itfelf. i 
We ice that falt, laid to-a cut finger, healeth it;! 
fo as it feemech falt drawwech blood, as well as blood! 
drawe(b fale. Bacon. 
Majeity in an eclipfe, like the fan, draws eyes. 
that would not have looked towards it if it had 
fhined out. Suckling. 
He affeéted a habit different from that of the 
times, fuch as men had only behcld in pictures, 
which drew the cyes of moft, aad the reverence of 
many, towards him. Clarendon. 


rt. To take froma cakk. 


13. To let out any liquid. 


| 


16. To-ćlofe or fpread curtains. 
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7. To draw asa magnet dots, ` 
She had all magnetic force alone, 
To drag and faften fundred parts in one. Deane.’ 
Draw out with credulous defire, and lead 
At will the manlieft, rcfoluteft breaft, 
As the magnetic hardeft iron draws. ` Milton. 
All eyes you draw’, and’with the eyes the heart; 
Of your‘own pomp yourielf theyrcateitipart.. Dry. 
8. To inhale. | 
Thus J call'd, and ftray’d A know not whither, 
From where I firt drew air, and fir beheld 
“This happy light. Milton's Paradije Left. 
_ While near the Lucrine lake, confurn'dito death, 
I drar the fultry air, and gafp for breath, _ 
You tafe the cooling breeze. Addifen on Irai 
Why drew Marfeiltes’ good bifhop purer breath 
When nature ficken'd, and each gale was death ? 
Pop:. 


g. To take from any thing containing or 


holding. , 


Thcy dreto out the faves of the ark. 2 Chroz. 


10. ‘Lo.take off the fpit or broacher. 


O UL The ret 
They cut in lege and fillers for the feat, 
Which drotn and ferv'd, their hunger they appeafc, 


Dryden. 


The wine of dife is dren, and the mere lecs 
Are left this vault to brag of. ` ` Skakc/p. Macher. 


12. °To pull a {word from the theath. 


We will our youth lead on to Higher ficlds, 
And draw no (words but what are banétified. Sbok. 
lwil deawe-my fword; my band thall deftrey 
them. ’ sian - us; xv. 
He proceeded fo far in his infolence, as to draw 
out his fwerd with an intent to kill him. Dryden. 

In atl your wars good fortune blew before you, 
Till in my fatal caufe your fword was drawa; 
The weight of my mistortunes dragg"d you down, 
Dryden 


Some blond drawn on me would beget apinion 
Of'my more ficrce endeavour, Shuke/p. King Lear. 

I opened the tumour by the point of a lancet, 
without drawing one drop of blood, Wifem. Surg. 


14..To take bread out of the oven. 


The joiner puts boards into ovens after the batch 
is drawn, Mortimer's Hufbandrye 


| 15%. To unclofe or flide back curtains. 


Gag draw ahde the curtains, and difcover 
The fev'ral caikets to this noble prince. Sbake/p. 
Alarm'd, and with prefaging heart he came, 
And drew the curtains, and expds'd the dame. Dry. 
Shouts, cries, and groans firit pierce my ears, 
and then 
A fisth of lightning drasos the guiity.fcene,’ » 
And thows ucw arms and wounds, and dying mene 


Dryden. 


Philocica intreated Pamela to open her gricf; 
who, draacing the curtain, that the candle might not 
complain of her bluthing, was ready to Speak... Sid. 


17. To extract. 


Herbs draw a weak juice, and have a foft ftalk. 
Bacon. 
Spirits, by diftillations, may be drawn. out of 
vegetable juices, which hall flame and fume of 
themfelves. Choyni 
18. Fo'procure as an agentcaufe. 
When he finds the harcthip of flavery outweigh 
the value of life, ‘tis in his power, by refitting his 
matter, to draw on himfelr deaths Lecke. 
19. Fo. produce, or bring, as'an eficient 
caufe. 
l -When the fountain of mankind 
Did draw corruption, and God's curfe, by fin, 
T bis was a charge thac all his heirs did bind, 
And all his offspring grow corrupttherein. Sir 7. Do. 
Religion will requite all the honour we can do it, 
by the bfeffings it will draw down upon use ‘Tillorf. 
Ourvoluntary actions are the precedent caufes of 
good and evil, which they dratu after thems and 
ring UPON Use Lockea 
What 
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What would a man value land ready cultivated, 
and well ftocked, where he had no hopes of com- 
merce with other parts of the world, to draw mo- 
ney to him by the fale of the product ? Locke. 

Thofe elucidations havegiven rife or increafe to 
his doubts, and drato! 

| Fcripture. t Lecke. 

His fword_ne`cr fell but on the guilty head ; 
Opprefiion, tyranny, and pow'r ufurp'd, 

Draw all the okani of hisarm upon "em. Addif. 


zo. To convey fecretly or gradually. 
The licrs in wait draw themliclves along. 
i Judg. xx. 37. 
In procefs of time, andas their people increafed, 
they drew themfelves more wefterly towards the 
Red Sea. Raleigh. 
z1. To protraét; to lengthen; to fpin. 
How much her grace is alter’d ben fudden! 
“How long her face is drawn! how pale the looks, 
And of an earthly cold! Sbuke/peare's Henry VII. 
Hear him(clt repine 
At Fate's unequal laws ; and at the clue 
Which mer~’ {s in length the midmoft fifter drew. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
If we fhall meet again with more delight, 
Then draw iy fife in length; let me fuftain, 


In hopes of his embrace; the wortt of pain. Dr. ne 
In tome fimilies, men draw their comparifons 


into minute particulars of no importance. 

' Felton on tke Clafficks. 
22. To utter lingeringly. 
The brand, amid the flaming fuel thrown, 

Or drew, or fcen:"d to draw,'a dying groan. 
Dryden's Fables. 


23. To derive; to have from fome origi- 
nal caofe or donor. 
Shall freeborn men, in humble awe, 
Sub:nit to fervile hame; 
Who from confent and coftom drew 
The fame right to be rul'd by law, 
Which kings pretend to reign ? 


tciences. d 
24. To deduce as from poftulates. 


From the events and revolutions of thele govern- 
mcnis, are drawn tie ufual initructions of princes 


and ftatcfmen. Tempie: 
25. To imply; to produce as a.confequen- 


‘tial inference. 
What thews the force of the inference but a 
view of all the intermediate ideas that draw in the 


* conclufion, or propofitian inferred ? Lecke. 
26. To allure; to entice. 
EU raife fuch artificial {prights, 
As by the itrength of their illusion 
Shail draw him ontohiscontufion. Shak. Mach. 


We have drawn them from the city. Fef. viii. 6. 
Draw me not away with the wicked. 

ts Pjulm xxviii. 3. 

Having the art, by empty promifesiand threats, 

to draw others to his purpole. Hayward. 

The Spaniards, that were inthe town, had: fo 

good memories of tiieir lofies in their former fal- 

lies, as the confidence of an army, which came 

for their deliverancs, could not draqw them forth 

again. Bacon's War with Spain. 


27. To lead as a motive. 
Your way is harter; 
My purpofes do.druw me much about. Shake/p. 
Aneis wond' ring flood, then alk'd the caule 
Which to the ttream the crowding people draws. 
Dryden. 
28. To perfuade to follow. 
I drew this gailace head of war, 
And call'd thefe fiery {pirits from the world 


To outlook conqueft. Sbakefpeare. 
The poet 
Did feign that Orcheus dew trees, ftones, and 


floods ; 
Since nought fo Rockith, hard, and full of raze, 
But mufck, for tactic, doth change hisinature, 


Soatapeure. | 


curity upon places of 


Dryden. 
Several wits entered into commerce with the 
Egyptians, and from them dreawithe rudiments of 


Tim iple ° 


41. To Draw in 


42. To DRaw in. Vo inveigle; toventice. 
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The men, as Indians with a female 

Tame elephant inveigle the male? Hudibray, 

It was the proftitute faith of faithlefs mifcreants 
that drew them in, and deceived them. South. 

43. To Draw of. To extract by diftilla- 
tion. 

Authors, who have thus draton off the fpirits of 
their thoughts, fhould lie mill for fome time, till 
their minds have gathered freth ftrength, and by 
reading, reflection, and converfation, laid in a new 
ftuck of clegancies, fentiments, and images of na- 
ture. Addijcn’s Freebolder. 

| 44. ‘To drain out by a vent. 

Stop your veficl, ard have a little vent-hole 
flopped with a fpill, which never allow to be pulled 
out till you draw off a great quantity. Mort. Hufb. 

45. ToDraw of. ‘To withdraw ; to ab- 
ftract. 

It draws men's minds off from the bitternefs of 
party. Addifone 

46. To Draw on. To occafion; to invite. 

Under colour of war, which either his negligence 
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29. To induce; to perfuade. 

The Englith lords did ally themfelves with the 
Irith, and drew them in to dwell a:nong them, and 
gave their children to be foftered by them. Davies. 

eir beauty or unbecomingnefs are of more 

force to draw or deter their imitation than dif- 

courfes. Locke. 

30. To win; to gain: a metaphor from 
gaming. 

This feems a fair.deferving, and muft draw me 
That which my father lofes. Sbake/p. King Lear. 

31. To receive; totake up: as, to draw 


money from the funds. 
For thy three thoufand ducats here is fix. 
—Ifevery ducat in fix thoufand ducats 
_ Were in fix parts, and every part a ducat, 
Twould not draz them, Fwould have my bond. Sha. 
32. To extort; to force. 
So fad an objeét, md fo well exprefs'd, 
Drew fighs and groans from the griev'd hero's 
breaft. Dryden. 


Can you e'er forget 


The fond embraces, and repeated bleffings, draws on, or his prattices procured, he levied a 
Which you drew from him in your laft farewel ? fubtidy. Hayward. 
X Addijen. | 47. To Draw on. To caufe ; to bring by 

33- To wreft ; to diftort. degrees. 


I with that both you and others would ceafe 
from drawing the fcriptures to your fantafies and 
affections. _ , Wtigifte. 

34- To compofe ; to form in writing: ufed 
of formulary or juridical writings. 

In the mean time I will draw a bill of proper- 
ties, fuch as our play wants. Shakefpeare. 

Clerk, draw a deed of gift. Shakefpeare. 

The report is not unarttully drawn, in the f pirit 
of a pleader, who can find the moft plauftble to- 
picks. Swift. 

Shall Ward draw contra&ts with a ftatefman's 

fill ? Pope. 
35. To withdraw from jadicial notice. 

Go, wath thy face, and draw thy action: come, 

thou muft notbe in thishumour withme. Shah. 


36. To evifcerate ; to embowel. 
In private draw your poultry, clean your tripe, 
And from your eels their fiimy fubftance Wipe. King. 


37. To convey a criminal to execution on 
a Nedge. 
38. To Drawia. To apply to any pur- 


pofe by-diftortion or violence. 

A difpute, where every little ftraw is laid hold 
on, and every thing that can but be dracemin any 
Way, to give colour to the argument, is advanced 
with oftentation. Locke. 


39- To reprefent by picture, or in fancy. 
Ido arm mytelf 

To welcome the condition of the time; 

Which cannot look more bideouly on me, 

Than I have drawnit in my fantafy. Shak. H. IV. 
With his other hand, thus o'er bis brow, 

He fal!s to fuch perufalof my face, 

As he would dracv it, Sbake/peare’s Hamlet. 
Draw the whole world expecting wh» thould 


The examination of the fubtile matter would 
draav on the confideration of the nice controver- 
fies that perplex philofophers. Boyle on Fluids. 

48. To Draw over. To raife in a fill. 

I took rectified vil of vitriol, and by degrees 
mixed with “it effential oil of wormvood, draqun 
over with water in a limbeck, Boyle on Colours. 

49: To Draw over. To perfuade to re- 
volt; to induce to change a party. 

Some might be brought into his interefts by 
money, cthers draeun cacr by fear. Add. onthe War. 

One of differing fentiments would have drawn 
Luther over to his party. Atterbury. 

50. To Draw out. To protra&t; to lengthen. 
He mutt not only die the death, 
But thy unkindnefs fhall his death draco out 
To ling’ring tufferance. Shak. Meaf. for Meafure. 
51. To Draw out. To beat out, as is dane 
to hot iron. 

Batter a piece of iron out, or, as workmen call it, 
drawv it out, tillit comes to its breadth, BToxcn. 

Virgil has drawn out the rules of tillage and 
pianting into two books, which Hefiod has dif- 
patched in half a one. Addilen, 


52. To Draw out. To extra; to pump 


out by infinuation. — 

Philuclea found her, and, to draw. cut more, 
faid the, I have often wondered how fuch excel. 
ler.cies could be, ' Sidney. 


53. To Draw out. To induce by motive. 
Whereas it is concluded, that the retaining di- 
verfe things in the church of England, which other 
reformed churches have caft out, muftneeds argue 
that we do not well, unlefs we can thew that they 
have done ill: What nceded this wreit to drar ozs 
from us an accufation of foreign churches ? Hooker. 


. reign, Se 
After this combat; o'er the conquer'd main. Willer. a To trig? ou To call to ation — 
From the fott affaults-uf love e etacn tor lervice ; to range, 


Draw out a file, pick man by man, 
Such who dare dic, and dear will fell their death. 
Dryden. .- 

Next of his men and fhips he makes review, 

Deas out the bet and ableitot thecréw. De. SEn 
55» To range in battle. 

Let him dekre his fuperior officer, that, the next: 
time he is dragun out, the challenger may be pofted 
near him. Collier. 

56. To Daaw up. To form in order of 
battle. 


Poets and painters never are fccurc ; 
Can 1, untouch'd, the fair one’s paMions move, 
Or thou drazu beauty, and not feel its pow'r? Prior. 


40. To form a reprefentative linage. 

The emperor one day took upa pencil which fell 
from, the hand of Titiah, who was then drawing 
his pi€ture ; and, upon the compliment which Ti. 
tian made himon that occafion, he faid, Titian de- 
ferves to be ferved by Cafar. Dryden. 


To contract ;.to pull 
back. 


Now, fportingmufe, drazw inthe flowing reins ; 
Leavethe clear ftreams awhile for funny plains. Gay, 


So Muley-Zeydan found us 
Drawn up in battle, tu reccive thc charge. Daden 
57. To Draw up. To form in writing; to 
compofe in a formulary manner. 
To make a fkctch, or a more perfect model of 
a pice 


Have they invented tones to. win 
The women, and make thenr.drawix 
i 
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a picture, is, in the language of posts, to.drawu-up 
the feenery of a play. Dryden. 
A paper may be drawa up, and figned by two or 
three hundred principal gentlemen. Swift. 
Jo Draw. v.n. 


1. To perform the office of a bea of 


draught. 

An heiter which hath not been wrought with, 
andwhich hathnotdrawnin the yoke. Deut. xxi. 3- 

Think every bearded fellow, that’s but yok'd, 
May drat with you. Shake/peare’s Ocbello. 

2. To aétas a weight. 

‘bhey thould keep a watch upon the particular 

bias intheir minds, that it may not draw too much. 
Addifon'’s Speffatcr. 
3. To contra&; to fhrink. 

l have not yet found certainly, that the water 
itfelf, by mixture of afhes, or duf, will fhrink or 
drazu into lcis room. Lacon's Natural Hiffory. 

4. To advance; to move; to make pro- 
greflion any way. 

You were, Jupiter, a fwan, for the love of Le- 
da: Oh, omnipotent love! how ncar the god drew 
to the compicxion of a goofe. Shukcfpeare. 

Draw ye near lritber all the chief of the pcople. 

1 Sau. 

He ended; and th" archangel foon drew nigh, 
Not ia his thape celeftial, but as man 
Clad to meet man. Milton's Paradife Left. 

They returned to the camp where the king was, 
and the Scots drew a little buck to a more conve- 
nient poft fur their refisence. Clarerdcn. 

Ambitious meteors! how willing they are to fet 
themfelves upon the wing, taking every occafion 
ofidrawving upward to the fun. Dryd. Don Seba/t. 

Now nearer to the Stygian lake they draw, 
Whom from the fhore the furly boatman faw, 
Obferv'd thcir paffage through the hady wood, 
nd mark’'d their near approaches to the flood. Dry. 

Aad now I faint with grief; my fate draws nigh, 
In all the pride of blooming youth I die. Add. Ovid. 

5. To draw together; to be collected; to 


come together. 
They mufter there, and round the centre fwarm, 
And draw together ina globofe form. Blackmore. 
6. To draw a {word. 
For his fake 
Did I expofe myfelf, pure; for his love 
Drew to defend him, when he was befct. Sbhake/p. 
7. To pradtife the art of delineation. 
S»>.much infight into perfpective, and {kill in 
drawing, as will enable him to reprefent tolerably 
‘on paper any thing he fees, fhould be got. Locke. 
8. To take a card out of the pack ; to 
takea lot. 
E He has drawn a black, and fmiles. Dryden. 
~ ọ. To makea fore run by attraction. 
10. Jo Draw of. To retire; to retreat. 

When the engagement proves unluckly, the way 
is to draw off by degrees, and not to come to an 
open rupture. Giller. 

11. To Drawon. To advance; to approach. 

The fatal day draws on, when! muft tall. Dryd. 

12. To- Draw up. ‘To form troops into 
regular order. 

The lord Bernard, with the king’s troops, feeing 
there was no enemy left on that fide, drew up ina 
large field oppofite to the bridge. Clarendon. 

13. To Draw retains, through all its va- 
rieties of ufe, fome thade of its original 
meaning, fo pull. It expreffes an action, 
gradual or continuous, and leifurely. 


Thus we forge a {word by blows, but we 
We pour 


draw it by a continued, line. 
Jigeor quick, but we draw itin a con- 
tinued itream. We force compliance by 


threats, but we draw it by gradual pre- 


valence. We write a letter with what- 


ever hate, but we draw a bill with Now 


{erupulouty. 
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Draw. x. / [from the verb.] 

i. The att of drawing. 

2. ‘The lot or chance drawn. 

Dra’weack. x. J. (draw and back.) Mo- 
ney paid back for ready payment, or 
any other reafon. 

In poundage and drawbacks 1 lofe half my rent; 
Whatever they give mc, I muft be content. Swift. 

DRA'WBRIDGE. x. f. [draw and bridge.] 
A bridge made to be lifted up, to hin- 
der or admit communication at pleafure. 

Half the buildings were raifed on the continent, 
and the other half on an ifland, continued toge- 
ther by adrawbridge. Careczu's Survey of Corntvall. 

Dera’wer. a. f. [from draw.]} 
1. One employed in,procuring water from 
the well. . 

From the hewer of thy wood unto the drawer 

of thy water. Deut. xxix. 1. 
2. One whofe bufinefs is to draw liquors 
from the cafk. 

Stand in fome bye room, while I queftion my 
puny drawer to what end he gave me the fugar. 

. Shakefpeare’s Herry. 1V. 

Let the drawers be ready with wine and treh 

glafics ; 
Let the waiters have cyes, though their tongues 
muft be tied. Ben Fonfor’s Tavern Acad. 

A man of fire is a general'enemy to all waiters, 
and makes the drawers abroad, and his footmen 
at homey know he is not to beyprovoked. Tarler. 

3. That which has the power of attraction. 

Love is a tlarne, and therefore we fay beauty is 
attractive, becaufe phyficians observe that jire is a 
great cdrawir. Swift. 

4. A box in a cafe, out of which it is 
drawn at pleafure. 

There may be other and different intelligent 
beings, of whofe faculties he has as tittle know- 
ledge, or apprelenfion, as a worm, fhut up in one 
drawer of a cabinet, hath of the fenfes or under- 
flanding of a man. Í Locke. 

We will fuppofe the China difhes taken off, 
and a drawer of medals fupplying their room. 

ə Addifon on Medals, 
ç. [In the plural.] ‘The lower part of a 
man’s drefs. 

The Maltefe harden the bodies of their chil- 
dren, by making them go ftark naked, without 
thirt or drawers, tillthey are ten years old. Locke. 

Dra’winc. n. f. [from draw.] Delinea- 
tion; rcprefentation. 

They random drawings from your fects fhall take, 
And of one beauty many blunders make. — Pope. 


Dra’ winGroom. 2. /. [from draw and 
room. | 
1. The room in which company affembles 


at court. 
What you heard of the words fpoken of you 


princes are generally’as ill related as the fayings of 

wits. Pope. 
2. The company afiembled there. ' 
Drawn. [participle from draw.] 

An army was drawn together of near fix thou- 
fand horfe. Clarendon. 

So lofty was the pile, a Parthian how, 

With vigour drawn, muft put the haft below. 
Dryden's Fables. 
1. Equal; where each party takes his own 
ftake. 

If we make a drawn game of it, or procure 
but moderate advantages, every Britith heart muft 
tremble. Addifon. 

2. With a {word drawn. 
What, art thou drawn among thofe heartlefs 
hinds? Shakefpeare. 
3. Open; put afide, or unclofed. 

A curtain drawn prefented to our view 

A town befeg’d. Dryden's Tyrannic Love, 


in the drawvingroom was not true: the fayings of f- 
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4. Evifcerated. 

There is no more faith in thee than in a ftoned 
prune; no more truth in thee than in a drawn 
fox. Shake/peare- 

5- Induced as from fome motive. 

The Srith will better be drawn to the Englith, 
than-the Englith to the Irifh government. 

Sperfer on Irelard. 

As this friendthip was drawn together by fear 
on both fides, fo it was not like to be more durable 
than was the fear. Hayward.» 

Dra’wweLu. n. f. [draw and well) A` 
deep well; a well out of which water is 
drawn by a long cord. 

The firit conceit, tending to a watch, was a 
drawroell: the people of old were wont only to 
let down a pitcher with a handcord, for as much » 
water as they could eafily pull up. Grew. 

To Drawt. v. n. [from draw.} To utter 
any thing in a flow, driveling way. 

Then mount the clerks, and in one lazy tone 
Through the long heavy page drawl on. Pope. 


DRAY. n. f. (onaz, Sax.] The 
DRA'YCART. § car on which beer is 
carried. 


Let him be brought into the field of ele@tian 
upon his draycart, and 1 will mect him there in a 


triumphant chariot. l Addifon. 
When drays bound high, then never crofs behind, 
Where bubbling ycft is blown by gufts-of wind. 


Gay. 
DRa'Y HORSE, mf. [dray and horfe.] A 
horfe which draws a dray. 
“this truth is-illutrated by a difcourfe on tire» 
nature of the exphant and the drayborfe. Tatler. 
Dara’yman. a. f. [dray and man.] One 
, tha: attends a.dray or cart. 
A brace of draymen bid God {peed him well, 
And had the tribute of his fupple knee. Shake/p. 
Have not coblers, draymem, and mechanicks 
governed as well as preached? Nay, have not they 
by preaching come to govern ? South. 
Dra’yrrouGuH. 2. f: [dray and plough.) 
A plough of a particular kind. ; 
The drayplough isthe bet plough in winter for 
miry clays. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
Dra‘zex. 2. /. [perhaps corrupted from 
droffel, the {cum or drofs’ of human na- 
ture ; or from droflefe, French, a whore! } 
A low, mean, worthlefs wretch. 
As the devil ufes witches, 
To be their cully for a fpace, 
That, when the time s expir'd, the draze/s 
For ever may become his vai{fals. Hudibraa. 
DREAD. a. f. {onad, Saxon. ] 
t.. Fear; terrour ; affright ; horrour. ei- 
ther felt or impreffed. 
Think’ thou that duty fhall have dread to 


fpeak, 
When pow'r to flatt’ry bows ? To plainne{s hono 
_ Is bound, when majefty to folly falls. i 


Shakefpeare’s King Lear.» 
Let not thy dread make me afraid. Jeb. 
Was ever any wicked man free from the ftings 
of a guilsy confcience, from the fecret dread of 
divine difpleafure, and of the vengeance of another 
world ? Tillorfor. 
If our fears can be awakened with the dread of 
evil, he has armed his laws with the terrour of 
eternal mifery. Rogers. 
2. Habitual fear; awe. 
The fear of you, and the dread of you, thall 
be upon every brea(t of the earth. Gen. ix. Z." 
3. The perfon or thing feared; the caule 
of fear. 
Let him be your dread. Tfaiah. 
To thee, of all our good the facred fpring;, | 
To thee, our dearc dread; to thee, our fofter 
king. Prior. 
Drean. adj. [opzd, Saxon.] i 
1, Terrible; frightful. 
That 


DRE DRE DRE 
more ingenuity than truth, from Sue! 3. A mope ; aman loft in wild imagina- 
te Cis, the comedy of life; dreams being, tion ; areveur. — 
as plays are, a reprefentation of fome- F fie co o5 + “ie a 
= = ut on meus e ei an T33 
thing which does nps 'really happen. And he muft be an Ble dreamer, i 
This conceit Junius has enlarged by} Who leaves the pie and gnaws the ftreamer. Prior, 


That e'er this tongue of miñe, 
That laid the fentence of dread banifhment 
On yond’ proud many, fhould take-it off again 
With werds of footh! Shakefpeare's Richard 11. 
Ie cannot be, but th aft murther’d him: 
So fhould a murtherer fook, fo dread, fo grim. 


Shatefpeare. oting a ieram: . P 4 
To be expos’d againit the warring winds ; qv 4 rs © PIs ie > ii », Pt: A fluggard > an idler. 
To ftand againft the deep dread bolted thunder. Lan mas 6 BO x aaiynoy N pads mwai- | DREAMLESS. adj. [from dream.] Without 
i Sbakefpesre. Cros, - dreams. 


Th» omudry eTaveic, % ies Taç bau veces. The favages of Mount Atlas, in Barbary, were 
Anthol.) reported to be both nan:elefs and dreamlefs. 


1. A phantafm of fleep; the thoughts of | _ Camden's Remains, 
A ae E a P5 & Drear.n. f/f. Dread; terrour. 
eping man, A aod TEN 
: . The ill-fac’d owl, death’s dreadful meffenger ; 
We eat our-meat in fear, and ficep Tie ae Hash? catcin tri F ddleful de ’ 
In the affliction of thofe terrible dreams © Roarle nignt raven, trump of doletul dryar. 


j 2 $ Spenfer 
That fhike us nightly. Shakefceare’s Macbeth. ; oo 
In dreams they fea:rul precipices tread ; Drear. adj. [opeo} g, Saxon, dreary. } 


< ~ a 

Or, thipwreck’d, labour to fome diitant Ihore. Mournful ; difmal ; forrowful. 

Dryden. In urns and altars round, 
Glorious dreams ftand ready to refore A drear and dying found 

The pleafing thapes of all you faw before. Dryden, Affrights the Hamens at their fervice quaint, 
2. An idle fancy; a wild conceit; a . Milton. 
groundle{s fufpicion. Drea RIHEAD. 2. /. [from dreary.] Hor- 
Let him keep rour; difinalneis: a word now no long- 


A hundred knights; yes, that on ev'ry dream, er in ule, 
Each buz, each fancy, each complaint, difiike, That thortly from the thape of womanhed, 
Ee may enguard his Gotage.  Shatefp. K. Lear. Such as the was when Pallas the attempted, 
To Dream. v. a. preter. dreaned, or She grew to hidesus thape of drearibead, 
dream’. [from the noun. ] Pined with grief of foliy iate repented.  Spinfere 


t. To have the reprefentation of fome- | DREARIMENT, x. f. [from dreary.] 
thing in flcep. 1. Sorrow; difmalnefs; melancholy, 


Dreaming is the having of ideas, whilt the 1 teach the woods and waters to lament 
outward fenfes are {topped, not fuggefted by ne Your doleful drcariment. Spenfx's Epithalamium, 


external objects, or known occafion, nor under | 2: Horrour; dread; terrour. This word 


the rule or conduét of the underftanding.  Lcke. is now obfolete. 
I dreamed that I was conveyed into a wide and Almighty Jove, in wrathful mood, 
boundlefs plain. Tatler. To wreak the guilt of mortal fins is bent; 
2. It has of before the noun. Hurls forth his thundering dart with deadly 
I have tong dream'd of fuch a kind of man, feud, 
But, being awake, I do defpife my dream. Shak, Inroll’d in flames and fmouldring drearime"t. 
I have nightly fince ; Foiry Queen, 
Dreamt of cncounters ‘twixt thyfelf and me: DRE’ARY. adj. [dneong, Saxon. } 
We have been down together in my Neep, 1. Sorrowful; dittrefsful, 
Unbuckling helms, fifting each other's throat, l æ The metienger of death, the ghaftly owl, 
And wak’d half dead with nothing. Sak. Coriol. With dreary thrieks did alfo yell; 


Terrour feiz'd the rebel hoft, 
When, coming towards them, fo dread they faw 
The bottom of the mountains upward turn’c. Milt. 
2. Awful; venerable in the higheft degree. 
Thou, attended gloriously from heav'n, 
Shalt in the fky appear, and trom tkee fend 
The fummoning archangels to proclaim 
Thy drecd tribunal. Milton's Puradife Left. 
From this defcent 
Celeftial virtues rifing, will appear 
More glosious and more dread than from no fall. 
Milton. 
This feems to be the meaning of that 
controverted phrafe, dread majejly: Some 
of the old aéts of parliament are faid 
in the preface to be metuendifimi regis, 
Our dread fovereign’s. 
Yo Drean. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
fear in an exceffive degree. 

You may defpife that which terrifies others, 
and which yet all, even thofe who moft dread it, 
muft in a little time encounter. Wake. 

To Dreap.v. x. Tobe in fear. 

; Dread not, nejiher be afraid of them. Deus. i. 8. 

Dar’aner. x. f. [from dread.] One that 
lives in fear. 

l have fufpended much of my pity towards the 
great dreaders of poperv. Swift. 

Dre aor. adj. [dread and full.) 
1. Terrible ; frightful ; formidable. 
The rigid interdi€tion which refounds 
Yet dreadful in mine ear. Miston. 
The ftiil night, 
Accompanied with damps and dreadful gloom. 
Milton. 


Thy love, ftill arm`d with fate, 


Is dreadful as thy hate. Granville. | 3» To think 5 to imagine. And hungry wolves continually did howl 
2. Awful; venerable. Thete boys know little they are fons to th' king, At her abhorred face, fo horrid and fo foul. 
Nor Cymbeline dreams that they are alive.  Sbek. Fairy Queen. 


How dreadfui is this place ! Gencfis. 
Dreavruiness. x. f. [from dread/ul.] 
Terriblenefs ; frightfulne(s. 

It may juftly ferve for matter of extreme ter- 
rour to the wicked, whether they regard the dread- 
Sulnejs of the day in which they thall be tried, or 
the quality of the judge by whom they are tò be 
tried. Harewill on Providence. 

Daravruiry. ady. [ from dreadful, } 
Terribly ; frightfully. 

Not fharp revenge, nor hell itfelf, can find 

A fiercer torment than a guilty mind, 
Which day and night doth dreadfully accufe, 
Condemns the wretch, and ftiil the charge renews, 
Dryden. 
Deeavcess. adj. [from dread.} Fear- 
lefs ; unaffrighted ; intrepid ; unthaken; 
undaunted ; free from terrour. 

Dreadle/s, fair he, that fhail I-fuon declare; 

Tt was compiain’d, that thou hadh done great tort 
Unto an aged woman. Fairy Queen. 

Ail night the dreadlefs angel, unpurfued, 
Through f:cav'n's wide champaign held his way. 

: Miken. 

Dra adresswess. n. f. [from drecdle/s.] 

Fearlefinefs; intrepidity ; undaunted- 
nefs. x 

Zelmane, to whom danger then was a caufe of 
Areadl-inefs, all the compofition of her elements 
being nothing but fiery, wich fwiftnels of deLire 
crofe! him. Sidney. 

DREAM. n. f. [droom, Dutch. This 
word is derived by Merle Ca/aubon, with 


Vor: I. 


2. Gloomy ; difmal; horrid. 
PRSI they went through dreary fhades, that 
e 
Along the vaft dominions of the dead. Dryden. 
Towns, forefts, her’, and men promiicuous 
édrown'd, 
With one great death deform the-dreary ground. 
Prior, 
3- This word is fcarcely ufed but in poe- 
tical diction. , 
DREDGE. z. J. [To _dreteb, in Chaucer, 
is to delay; perhaps a net fo often 
ftopped may be called from this.] A 
kind of net. 

For oyfters they have a peculiar dredge; a 
thick, ftrong net, faened to three {pills of iron, 
and drawn at the boat’s itern, gathering whatio- 
ever it meeteth lying in the bottom. Carew. 

To DrenGe. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
gather with a dredge. 

The oyfters dredged in the Lyne find a welcome 
acceptance. Carea. 

Dre’vcer. n. /. [from dredge.) One who 
fithes with a dredge. 


Dee’acrness. n. f. [from dregey.] Ful. 
nefs of dregs or lees; foulnefs; muddi- 
nefs ; feculence. } 

Dr z'ccisH. adj. [from dregs.) Foul with 


lees; feculent, 
To give a ftrong tafte to this dreggi/b liquor, 
they Aing im an incredibie deal of broom or hops, 
4E wher:by 


_ He never dreamed of the deluge, nor thought 
that firft orb more than a tranfient crutt. 
Burnet's Theory, 
He little dream'd how nigh he was to care, 
Till treach’rous fortune caught him in the fnare. 


Dr yden. 
4. To think idly. 
They dream on.in a conftanteovrfe of reading, 
but nor digefting. . Locke. 
1 began to drecm of nothing lefa than the im- 
mortality of my work. Smith. 
5. To be fluggith ; to idle. 
Why does Anthony dream out his hours, 
And tempts not fortune for a noble day? Dryden. 


To Dream. u. a. To fee ina dream, 
The Macedon, by Jove's decree, : 
Was taught to dream an herb for Prulemy. Dryd. 
At length in fleep their bodies they comp3fe, 
And dreamt the future fight, and early rofe, Dryd. 


Dreamer. n. f. [from dream. | 
t. One who has dreams ; one who has fan- 


cies in his fleep. 
The vifion faid, and vanith'd from his fight; 
The dreaner waken’d in a mortal fright. Dryden. 
If our dreamer pleafes to try whether the glow- 
ing heat of a glafs furnace be barely a wandering 
itnagination ia a drowfy man’s fancy, by putting 
his head intoit, he may perhaps be wakened into 
a certainty. Locke. 
2. An idle fanciful man; a Vifionary. 
Sometime he ingers me 
With telling of the moldwarp and the ant, 
Ot dreamer Merlin, aad bis prophecies. Shakefp. 
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whereby fmall beer ie rendered equal in mifchief 
to flrong. Harucy on Confumptions. 
Dre’acy. adj. [from dregs.) Containing 
dregs; confifting of dregs; muddy ; 
_ feculent. 
Thefe num'rous veins, fuch is the curious frame, 
Receive the pure infinuating ftream ; 
; But no corsupt or dreggy parts admit, 
To form the blood or feed the limbs unfit. 
A mud Blackmore. 
Ripe grapes being moderately preffed, their juice 
. may, without much dreggy matter, be {queezed 
out. ; Boyle. 
DREGS. ». f. [oneyeen, Saxon ; dreggi- 
an, \flandick. ] 
1. The fediment of liquors; the lees; the 
rounds ; the feculence. 
Fain would we make him author of the wine, 
If for the dregs we could (omoother blame. Davies. 
They often tread deitruction’s hor rid path, 
Anddrink the dregs of the revenger’s wrath. Sandys. 
We from the dregs of life think to receive 
What the firt fprightly running could net give. 
Dryden. 
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A drench of wine has with fuccefs been us’d, 
And through a horn the gen'rous juice infus'd. 
Dryden. 
3. Phyfick that muft be given by violence. 
Their counfels are more like a drench that muft 
be poured down, than a draught which muft be 
leifurely drank if I liked it. King Charles. 
4. A channel of water. 
Dae’ncuer. n». f. [from drench.] 
t. One that dips or fteeps any thing. 
2. One that ‘gives phyfick by force. Di2, 
Drent. participle. Probably corrupted 
from drenched, to make a proverbial 


rhyme to drent, or burnt. A 

What flames, quoth he, when I the prefent fee 
In danger rather to be drezt than brent ? Fairy Q; 

To DRESS. wv. a. [dreffer, French. ] 
1. To clothe; to invett with clothes. 
The firt requet 
He made, was, like his brothers to be drels`'d; 
And, as his birth requir’d, above the reft. Dryd. 
2. To clothe pompoufly or elegantly. It 
is ufed with up and out to enforce it. 

Look upon pleafures not upon that fide that ts 
next the fun, or where they look beauteoufly 5 
that is, as they come towards you to be enjoyed ; 
for then they paint and fmile, and drefs themfelves 
u$ in tinfel, and glafs gems, and counterfeit ima- 
gery. Taylor. 

Few admir'd the native red and white, 
Till poets drefs'd them up to charm the fight. 
Dryden. 

Lollia Paulina wore, in jewels, when eb out, 
the value of three hundred twenty-two thoufand 
nine hundred and fixteen pounds thirteen fhillings 
and four-pence. _ Arkutbnct. 

3. To adorn; to deck ; to embellith; to 
furnith. 

Where was a fine room in the middle of the 
houfe, handfomely drefed up, for the commiffion- 
ers to fit ine Clarendon. 

Skilliis ufed in drefing up power with all the 
fplendour abfolutenefs can add to it. Locke. 

The mind lofes its natural relith of real truth, 
and is reconciled infenfibly to any thing that can 
be dreffed up into any faint appsarance of ite- Lacke. 

4. To cover a wound with medicaments. 


Such run on poets Ma 4 raging vein, 
Ev'n to the dregs and {queezings of the “ee 
ope. 
2. Any thing by which purity is corrupted. 
The king by this journey purged a little the 
dregs and, leavea of the northern people, that 
were before in no good affections towards him. 
í Bacon. 
3. Drofs; fweepings 5 refufe. 
Heav'n's favourite thou, for better fates defign'd 
Than we, thedregs and rubbish of mankind. Dryd. 
What diffidence we muft. be under whether 
God will regard our facrifice, when we have no- 
thing to offer him but the dregs and refufe of life, 
the days of loathing and fatiety, and the years in 
which we have no pleafure. Rogers. 
_ Tr Drein. v. n: (See Drain.] Toemp- 
ty. The fame with drain; (pelt differ- 


ently perhaps by chance. 

She is the fluice of her lady's fecrets: ‘tis but 
fetting her mill a going, and J can dreinher of 
them all. Congreve 

Tis drein’d-and emptied of its poifon now; 

A cordial draught. Southern. 
fs DRENCH. v.a. [onencan, Saxon. ] 


1. To wath ;' to foak ;*to fteep. 

Our garments being as they were drenched in 
the fea, hold notwithitanding their frefhnefs and 
piofies. Shakejpeare, 

To-day deep thoughts learn with me to drench 
In mirth,-that”after no repenting draws. Milton. 

Now dam the ditches, and the floods reftrain ; 
Their moifture has already drench’d the plain. 

Dryden. 


her. ifeman. 

5. To curry ; torub; aterm of the ftable. 

Our infirmities are fo many, that we ars forced 

to drefs and tend horfes and “afics, that they may 

help our needs. Taylor. 

Three hundred horfes, in high ftables fed, 

Stood ready, thining all, and f{moochby drefs‘d. 

Drydens ZEncid. 


2. To faturate with drink or moifture > in horfemanfhip. 
ill fenfe. A fteed 
ani KA fwinith feep Well mouth'd well manag’d, which himfelf did 
Their drencbed natures lic, as in a death. drt{s5 


His aid in war; his ornament in peacee ` Dryden. 
7. To rectify; to adjuit. 
Adam! well may we labour {till to drefs 
This garden; fill to tend plant, herb, and flow’r. 
Milton. 
Well muft the ground be digg'd, and better 
drefs'd, 
New foil to make, and meliorate the reft. 
8. To prepare for any purpofe. 
In Orkney they drefi their leather with roots of 
tormentil, inftead of bark. | Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
g. To trim; to fit any thing for ready fe, 
When he dreferb the lamps he fhall burn in- 
cenfe. Lxods XxX. 
When you drefs your young hops, cut away roots 
or {prigs. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
10. ‘To prepare victuals for the table. 
Thus the voluptuous youth, bred up to drefs 
For his fat grandfire fome delicious mefs, 
In feeding high his tutor will furpafs, 
An heir apparent of the gourmand races 


Sbhakcfpeare’s Macbeth. 

Too oft, alas! has mutual hatred drench'd 
Our fwords in native blood. Pbilips. 
3. To phyfick by violence. 
If any of your. cattle are infefted, fpeedily let 
both fick and well blood, and drench thefn. 
Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
Deencu. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
i. Adraught; a fwill: by way of abhor- 


rence or contempt. 

Let fuch bethink them, if the fleepy drench 
Of chat forgetful lake benumb not fill, 
Pravin our proper motion we aicend. 

2. Phyfick for a brute. 

A dremeb i8 a potion or drink prepared for a fick 
horfe, and compofed of feveral drugs iv a liquid 
form: Farrier’s Dié. 

Harry, fays the, how many haft chou kill*d to- 
day ? Give miy roan herfe a drench, fays he; and 
anfwers, fourtecn, an hous after. Shak. Lien. IV. 


Dryd. 


4 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


In time of my ficknefs another chirurgeon dreffed © 


6. To break or teach a horfe: a term of 
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Dress. n: J. [from the verb.} ~ 


t. Clothes ; garment; habit. 

Dreffes \aughed at in our foretathers wardrobes 
or pictures, when, by the circulation of time and 
vanity they are brought about, we think becom- 
inge Government af the Tongue 

A robe obfcene was o'er his flioulders thrown, 
A drefs by fates and furies worn alone. 

' Pope's Statius 


2. Splendid clothes ; habit of ceremony. 


Full drefs creates dignity, augments confciouf- 
nefs, and keeps at diftance anencroacher. Clari/fa. 


3. The fkill of adjufting drefs. 
The mea of pleafurc, tea and gallantry. Pope. 


Dresser. n. fe [from dre/s.} 


1. One employed in putting on the clothes 
and adorning the perfon of another. 
She hurries a!l her hand-maids to the tafk; 
Her head alone will twenty drefers afk. 
n Dryden's Fuveral. 
2. One employed in regulating, trim- 
ming, or adjufting any thing. ° 
Said he unto the dreffer of his vineyard, Behold, 
thefe three years I come feeking fruit on this fig- 
tree, and find none. Luke. 
3. The bench in a kitchen on which meat 
is dreft. or prepared for the table. 
_ Tis burnt, and fo is all the meat: 
What dogs are thefe! Where is the rafcal cook ? 
How durft you, villains! bring it from the dreffer, 
And ferve it thus to me that love itmot ? Shak. 
A maple dreffer in her hall fhe had, 
On which full many a flender meal the made, 
r Dryden. 
When you take down dithes, tip a dozen upon 
the dreffer. Swift's Direéions to the Cook, 


Dre’ssinc. #. /. [from dre/s.] The ap- 


plication made to a fore. 


‘The fecond day after we took off.the dreffings, 
and-found an efchar made by the catheretick. 


ijeman cn Tumourse 


DRESSING-ROOM. 2. fi [drefi and room.] 


The room in which clothes are put on. 
Latin books might be found every day in his 
droffing-room, if it were carefully fearched. Stifte 


Dresn. part. [from dre/s.} i 


In flow'’ry wreaths the royal virgin dref 
~His bending horre, and kindly ciapt his breaft. 
Addifon. 
To Dais. v. a. [contracted from dribble. | 
Tocrop; to. cut of; to defalcate, A 
cant word. 
Merchants gains comesfhort of half the mart; 
For he who drives their bargains dribs a parte 
Dryden. 
To DRI’BBLE. wv. 2. [This word feems 
to have come from arop by fucceffive al- 
terations, fuch as are ufual in living 
languages: drop, drip, dripple, dribble, 
from thence drivel and driveller. - Drip 
may indced be the original word, from 
the Danith drypp.) 
1. To fall in drops. 
Semilunar procefies on the furface owe their 
form to the dribbling of water that pafied over ir. 
1 Woodivard on Foffiise 
A dribbling, difficulty, and a momentary fup- 
preffion of urine, may be caufed by the ftone’s 
thutting up the orifice of the bladder. 
Arbuthnit en Aliments. 
2. To fall weakly ana flowly. 
Belisve not that the dribbling dart of love 
Can pierce a Complete hofom. Shake /peare. 
3. To flaver as a child or idiot. = . 
To DRIBBLE. V. a 
drops. 
Let the cook follow with a ladle full of foup, 
and drìbb'e it all the way up ftairs. 
Swift's Rules to Servants. 
DRI'BLET. 


To throw down in 
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Dar’szer. x. f. [from dribble.) A {mall 
fum; odd money-in a fum. | 

a _ Twelve long years of exile borne, 

" Twice twelve we nu r'd fince his bleft return ; 

So fri@tly wert out pay, -~ 

Even to the aribblet of a day. . Dryden. 
‘Dar‘er. n. J. (from dry.] That which has 

the quality of abforbing moiiture; a de- 

ficcative. 

There is a tale, that boiling of daify roots in 
milk, which it is certain are great driers, will 
make dogs little. Bacen. 

DRIFT. ». / {from drive.) 
1. Force impellent ; impulie 3; overbear- 
© ing influence. 

A man being under’ the drift of any paffion, 
will Rill follow the impulfe of it tili famecthing 
interpofes and, by a ftrooger impuife, turn him 
another way. Such. 

Violence ; courfe. 

he mighty tunk,- half rent with rugged rift; 

Doth roll adown the rocks, and -fall with fearful 
P drift. , Fairy Queen. 
3. Any thing driven at random. 

Soine log, perhaps, upon the waters fwam, 

_ At uiciefs drift, which rudely cut within, 
"And héliow'd, firt a floating trough became, 

Ard crois fome riv'let paffage did begin. Dryden, 
4. Any thing driven or born along in a 
= body. > 


2. 


i The reaoy racers ftand; 
Swift'as on wings of wind upborne they Ay, 
»= And drifts ov riting duft involve the fky. 


, j ` Pope's Ody/fey. 
5. A torm; a fhower. 
t Our thunder from the fouth 
Shall rain their drift of bullets-on this town. 
` Shake/peare. 
6. Avheap or ftratum of any matter thrown 
“together by the wind: as, a Jnvwdrift, 
a deep body of fnow. ` 
7. Tendency.oraim of aétion. 

The particular drift of every act, proceeding 
eternally from God, we are not able to ditcern; 
aad therefore cannot always give the proper and 
certain reafon of his works. Hooker. 

‘Their drift comes known, and they difcover'd 

are; 
For fome, of many, will be falfe of courfe. Darel, 
8. Scope of a dilcourfe. 
_ The main drift of his book being to prove, 
that what is true is impoffible to be falfe, he np- 
pofta nobody. Tillotfon. 

The drift of the pamphlet is to ftir up our com- 

paffion towards the rebels. . Addifon. 
is, by the file, the manner, and the drifty 
"Twas thought could be the work of Rone but 
Swift. Swit. 
Yo Drirr. v. a. [from the noun. } 
a. To drive; to urge along. 
Snow, no larger than fo many grains of fand, 
drifted with the wind in clouds from every plain. | 
Elis’: Voyage. | 
2. To throw together on heaps. Nor au. 
thorifed. 
He wanders on 
From hill-to dale, Rill more and more aftray, 
Impatient flouncing through the drifted heaps. 
f Thimfan. 
To DRILL. v. a. [drillen, Dutch; Siplian, 
Sax. from Sungh, through. } 
t. To pierce any thing with a drill, 

The drill-plate is only a piece of flat iron, fixed 
upon a flat board, which iron hathan hole punched 
a little way into it, to fet the blunt end of the 
thank of the drill iny when you drill a hole. 

Moxen's Mechanical Exercifes. 
2. To perforate ; to bore; to Pierce. 

My body through and through he drill'd, 

-Aad Whacum by my Gee lay kill'd. Hudibras. 
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5. To Drink to, Towith well to in the 
act of taking the cup. 
Give me fome wine; fill full: 
I drink to th’ general joy of the whole table, 
And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we mifs. 
Shake/peare, 
Pll drink to mafter Bardolph, and to all the cae 
valeroes about London. Shakefpeare. 


To Daitnn. v.a. 
1. To {wallow : applied to liquids, 
He had eaten no bread, nor drunk any water, 
three days and three nights. 1 Same xxx. 12. 
We have druxken our water for money. 
Lam. v. 4. 
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`i Tell, what could drid! and perforate the poles, 


And to th’ attractive rays adapt their holes. 
Blackmore. 


3. To make a hole, 

When a hole is drilled in a piece of metal, they 
hold the drill-bow in their right band; but, when 
they turn fmall ‘work, they hold the drill-bow in 
their left hand. - Moxon. 

4. To delay; to put off: in low phrafe; 
corrupted, I believe, from draw/led. 

She has bubbled him ‘out’ of ‘his youth: fhe 
drilled him on to five-and-fifty, and fhe will drop 
him.in his old age., : Adaiyon. 

5- To draw from ftep to ftep. “A low 
phrafe. l 

Whensby fuch infintations they have once got 
within him, and are able to drill him on tram one 
lewdnefe to another, by the fame arts they corrupt 
and fquecze him. South, 

6. To drain; to draw flowly. This fenfe 
wants better authority. 

Drill’d through the fandy ftratum every way, 
The waters withthe fandy ftratum rife. Thomien. 


7: To form: to arms»; to teach the military 
exercife. An/old cant.word. l 

« Whe’ foe appear'd-drawn up and drill'd, 

Ready to chargethemintheficld.  -Hadibras. 

Daivt. n. /. [from the verb. ] 

1. An inétrument with pwhich holes are 
bored. It is a point preffed hard againft 
the thing bored, and turned round with 
a bow, and _ftring. 

_ The way of tempering fteel.to make gravers, 
dritlsy and mechanical inftruments, we have taught 

- artificers. i nae Boyle. 

Drills are ufed for the making fuch holes as 
punches will not ferve for; as a piece of work 
thet hath already its Mape, and muft have an hole 
made in it. Moxon. 

2. An ape; a baboon. 

Shall the difference of hair be a mark of a dif- 
ferent internal fpecifick conftitution between a 
changeling and a drill, when they agree in thape 
and want of reafon? Locke. 


3- A {mall dribbling brook. This I have 


2. To fuck up; to abforb. 
Set rows of rofemary with flow'ring ftem, 
And fet the purple violets drink the ftream. 
Dryden. 
Prufh not thy-fweeving fkirt too near the wall ; 
Thy heedlefs fleeve will drink the colour’d oil. 
Gay, 
- To take in by any inlet; to. hear; to 
fee. 
My ears leve yet not drunk a hundred words 
Of that tongue’s uttering, yet I know the found. 
Shakefpeare, 
Thither-write, my queen; 
And with mine eyes I'll drink the words you fend, 
Though ink be made of gall. Skakefp. Cymbeline, 
Phemius! let aéts of godsyand heroes old, 
What ancient bards in halland bow’'r have told, 
Attcmper'd to the lyre, your voice employ 3 
Such the pleas’d ear will drink with filent joy. 
Pope. 
I drink delicious poifon from thy eye. Pope. 
4- To act upon by drinking. 

Come, we have a hot venifon pafty to dinner: 
come, gentlemen, I hope we fhall-drink down all 
unkindnefs. ! Shakepeare. 

He wll drown his health and his ftrength in his 
belly ; and, after all his drunken trophies, at Iengtia 
drink down himfelf too. Soutbe 


5. To make drunk. 


Benhadad was drinking himfelf drunk in the pas 
vilions. 1 Kings. 


6. It is ufed with the intenfive particles 


found no where elfe, and fufpect it fhould Os up, and in. Of, to note a fingle a& 
be rill. of drinking. 4 
Springs through the pleafant meadows pour their One map gives dfothes captor. poifon, a thing 
drills, as terrible as death 3 but at the fame time he te] a 
Which fnake-like glide between the bordering | him thatit is a cordial, and fo he drinks it offs and 
: dies. South. 
hills. Sandys. 2 
7- Up, to note that the whole is drunk. 


To DRINK. v. n. preter. drank, or drunk; 
part. pafl. drunk, or drunken. [Dpincan, 
Saxon. ] 
To {wallow liquors ; to quench thirft. 
Here, between the armies, 
Let 's drink together friendly, and embrace. 
Shakefpeare. 
y and I will givethy camels drink 
and fhe made the camels drink 
Gen. xxiv. 46. 
Gen. ix. 21. 


Alexander, after he had drank up a cup of four- 
teen pints, was going to take another 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 
8. Jn, to enforce the fenfe: ufually of in- 
animate things. 
The body being reduced nearer unto the earth, 
and emptied, becometh more porous, and greedily 
__ Frinketh in waters: Brown's Vulgar Errors. 
Drink. mf. [from the verb. ] 
1. Liquor to be fwallowed: oppofed to 
meat, > 
When God made choice to rear 
His.mighty champion, ftrong above compare, | 
Whofe drink wi only from the liquid brook ! 
Milton. 


I. 


She faid, drink 
alfo; fo 1 drank, 
fo. 
He drank of the wine. 
When delight is the only end, and reits in itfelf, 
and dwells there long, then eating and drinking is 
not a ferving of God, but an inordinate action, 
Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
2. To feaft; to be entertained with li- 
quors. 
We came to fight you. 
furry it is turned to a drinking. i 
Shakelpeare's Ai:tony and Cleopatra. 
3. To drink to excefs; to be an habitual 
drunkard. A colloquial phrafe. 
4¢ To Drink to, To falute in drinking ; 
to invite to drink by drinking firft. 
I take your princely word for thofe redreffes. 
—I gave it you, and will maintain my word; 
And thereupon | drink unto your grace Shuke/p. 


2. Liquor of any particular kind. 
We will give you rare and Neepy drinks. 
Shakefpeare's Winter's Tale. 
The juices of fruits are either watery of oily: 
I reckon among the watery all the fruits out of 
which drink is exprefled, as the grape, the apple, 
and the pear. Bacon 
O madnefe, to think ufe of ftrongeft wines, 
And ftrongch drinks, our chief fuppore of health ! 
Milton. 
Thefe, when th’ allotted orb of time's complete, 
Are more commended than the labour'd drink. 
Philips. 
Amongtt 


For my part, I am 
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Among drinks, aufterc wines are apt to occa | a, To fend by force to apy place: with to. 


finn foul eruptions. Arbuthnot cn Aliments. 
DRINK-MONEY. 7. /. [drink and menty.} 
Money given to buy liquor. 
Peg's fervants were always afking for drink- 
money. Arbutbnot. 
DRrI'NKABLE. adj. [from drink.) Pota- 
ble ; fuch as may be drank. 
DRINKER. n. f. [from-drink.} One that 
drinks to excefs; a drunkard. 

It were good for thcfe that have moift brains, 
and are great drinkers, to take fume of lignum, 
aloes, rofemary, and frankincenfc, about iiie full 
of the moon. Bacon. 

The drinker and debauched perfon is the object 
of {corn and contempt. outh. 

The urine of hard drinkers affords a liquor ex- 
tremely fetid, but no inflammable fpirit: what is 
inflammable flays in the bicod, and affeéts the 
brain. Great drinkers commonly die apoplectick. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


To DRIP. v. 2. [drippen, Dutch. ] 
1. To fa!l in drops. 
2. To have drops falling frors it. 
The (oil, with fate’ning moilture fil’d, 
Is cloat‘x'd with grafs, and fruitful to be till'd; 
Such as in fruitful vales we view from high, 
Which dripping rocks, not rowling ftreams, fupply. 
Dryden. 
The finet fparks, and cleaneft beaux, 
Drip from the fhoulders to the toes. Prior. 


To Dap. v. a. 
1. To let fall in drops. ' 
Her flood of tears 
Seem like the lofty barn of fome rich fwain, 
Which from the thatch drips faft a thow’r of rain. 
Swift. 
2. To drop fat in roafting. 
Let what was put into his belly, and what he 
drips, be his fauce. Walton's Angler. 
His ofter'd entrails fhall his crime reproach, 
And drip their fatnefs from the hazle broach. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
Drip. x2. f [from the verb.} That which 
falls in drops. 


Water may be procured for neceffary occafions 
from the heavens, by preferving the drips of the 
hoofes. Mortimer. 


Dat’prine. n. f- [from drip.] The fat 

which houfewives gather from roaft meat. 
Shewa ail her fecrets of houfekeeping 5 
For candles how fhe trucks her dripping. Swifr. 

DRI'PPINGPAN. n. f. [drip and pan. } 
The pan in which the fat of roait meat 
is caught. ` 

When the cook turns her back, throw fmoaking 
coals into the drippingpan. Swift 

Dai’rpre, adj. [trom drip.] This word 
is ufed fomewhere by Fairfax tor weak, 
or rare ;. dripple foot. 

To DRIVE. v. a. preterite- drove; anci- 
ently draue; part- palf. driven, or drove. 
[dreiban, Gothick; bppan, Saxon ;: 
dryven, Dutch.) 

1. To produce motion in any. thing by vio- 
lence: as, the hammer drives the nail. 

2; To force along by inipetucus preffure. 

He builds a bridge, who never drove a pile. Pope. 


On hewnets helmets throrg, 
Shield prefa'd on thield, and man drove man along. 
Pope. 
3. To expel by force from any place: 
with from. 
Driven from his native land to foreign grounds, 
Fle with a gen’rous rage relents his wounds. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
His ignominious fight the victors boaft, 
Beaux baaith beaux, and fwordknots Fwordknots 
drives Pope. 


Time drives the flocks from field to fold, 


t 


When rivers rage and rocks grow cold. Sbakejp. 
Fate has driven ‘em all 
Jato the net. Dryden's Den Sebafian. 


5- To chafe; to hunt. 
‘To drive the deer with hound and horn 
Earl Percy took his way. Chevy Chofe, 


6. To force or urge in any direction. 
He ftood and meafured the earth: he beheld, 
and drove afunder the nations. Hab. iit. 6. 


7. To impel to greater fpeed. 
8. To guide and regulate a carriage. 


He took off their chariot wheels, that they 
drove them heavily. Ex. xiv. 25. 


g. To convey animals; to make animals 


march along under guidance.. 
There find a herd of heifers, wand’ring o'er 
The neighb'ring hill, and drive ‘em to the hore. 
Addzfon. 


to. To clear any place by forcing away 


what is in it. 
We come not with defign of wafteful prey, 
To drive the country, force the fwains away. Dryd. 


11. To force; to compel. 
For the metre fake, fome words in him fometime 
be driven awry, which require ftraighter placing in 
‘plain profe. Ajfcham. 


12. To hurry on inconfiderately. 

Moi miferable if fuch unfkilfulnefs.make them 

dri: e on their time by the periods of fin and death. 
Taylor. 
H-, driven to difmount, threatened, if I did not 
the like, to do as much for my horfe as fortune had 
done for his. Sidney. 
The Romans did not think that tyranny was 
thoroughly extinguithed, till they had driven one of 
their confuls to depart the city, againft whom they 
found not in the world what to object, faving only 
that his name was Tarquin. Hooker. 
He was driven by the neceilities of times, more 
than led by his own difpofition, to rigour. K. Cha. 


13. To diftrefs; to ftraighten. 
This kind of ipeech is in the manner of defpe- 
rate men far driven. Spenfer’s State of Ire‘and. 


14. To urge by violence, not kindnefs. 
He taught the gofpel rather than the law, 
And fore'd himfelf to drive, but lov°`d to draw. 
Dryden. 


1s. To impel by influence of paffion. 
I drave my fuitor ftom his mad humour of love 
to a living humour of madnefs. Shak. As you likeit. 
Difeontents druve men into Nidings. K-Charles, 
Lord Cottington, being matter of temper, and of 
the moft profound diflimulation, knew too well 
how to lead him into a miftake, and then drive him 
into choler. Clarendon. 
It is better ta marry than to burn, fays St. Paul; 
where we may fee what drives men into a conjugal 
life: a little burning pufhes us more powerfully 
than greater pleafures in profpect. Locke. 


16. To urge; to prefs to a conclufion. 
The experiment uf _wood that. fhineth. in the 
dark, we have diligently driven and purfued; the 
rather for that, of all. things that give light here 
below, it is the mof durable, and hath leait appa- 
rent motion. Bacon's Natural Hiftery. 
We have thus the proper notions of the four.ele- 
ments, and both them and their qualities driven up 

and refolved into thcir moft fimple principles. 
Digby on Bodies. 
To drive the argument farther, let us inquire 

into the obvious defigns of this divine architect. 

Cheyne’s Pbilof. Principl.s. 
The defign of thefe orators was to drive fome 
particular point, either the condemnation or ac- 
quittal. Swift. 


17. To carry on; fo keep in motion. 
Asa farmer cannot hufband his ground fo well, 
if he fit at a grêat reat; fo the merchant cannot 
drive his trade fo well, if he fit at great ufury. Bacon 
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The bees have common cities of their awa, 
And common fort; beneath one law they live, 
And with one common ftock their traffick drive. 

he Dryden. 

Your Pafimond a lawlefs bargain drove, 

The parent covid not tell the daughter’s love. Dry. 

The trade of life cannot be driven without part- 
ners. Collier, 

18. To purify by motion: fo we fay to 
drive feathers. l 
His thrice driven bed of down. Shakelp. 
The one 's in the plot, let him be never fo inno- 
cent; and the other is as white as the driven {now, 
let him be never fo criminal. L’Efirange. 


19. ToDaiveout. ‘To expel. : 
Tumults and their exciters drave myfelf and 
many of both houfes out of their places. K. Charles. 
As foon as they heard the name of Rofcetes, 
they forthwith crave out their governour, and re- 
ceived the Turks into the town. Knolles's Hiftery. 


To Drive. wv. n. 
1. To’ go as impelled by any external 


agent. 

The needle endeavours to conform unto the 
meridian ; but, being diftrafted, drivcth that way 
where the greater and powerfulter part of the carth 
is placed. Brown's Vulgar E; r0UurSe 

Love, fixt to one, ftill fafe at anchor rides, 
And dares the fury of the winds and tides; 

But lofing once that ho!d, to the wide ocean born, * 
It drives away at will, to every wave afcorn. Dryd. 

Nor with the rifing torm would vainly ftrive; 
But left the helm, and let the veffel drive. : 

A Dryden's Entide 
2. To rufh with violence. 

Fierce Boreas drove againft his flying fails, 
And rent the fheets. Dryden's Entice 
Near as he draws, thick harbingers of fmoke 

With gloomy pillars cover all the place}; 

Whofe lirtle intervals of night are broxe 
By parks that drive againft his facred face. Dryd. 

Then with fo fwirt an ebb the flood drove backe 

ward, 
It flipt from underneath the fea'y herd. 
Drzaen's All for Liwe. 

The bees drive out upon each other's backs, 
T’ imbofsitheir hives in clufters. Dryd. Don Sebaft. 

While thus he ftood, 
Perithous’ dart drove on, and naii’d him to the 
wood. Drydens 

As a thip, which winds and waves affai!, 

Now with the current drives; now with the gale; 

She feels a doub‘e force, by turos obeys 

Th’ impcrious tempeft, and th’ impetuous feas. 
Dryden. 

The wolves {campered away, however, as hard 
as they could drive. L'Eftranges 

Thick as autumnal leaves, or driving fand, 
The moving squadrons blacken all the ftrand. 

t - da Bepe's Iliad. 

3. To pafs in a carnage. 

There is a litter ready; lay him in "tJ 
And drive tow'rd Dover. Shake/p. King Lear. 

Thy flaming chariot- wheels, that thook 
Heav'n’s everlafting frame, while o’er the necks 
Thou drov'/t of warring angels difarray'd. Milton. 


4. To tend to; to confider as the fcope 
and ultimate defign. 
Authors drive at thefe, as the higheft elegancies, 
which azc but the frigidities of wit. 
Brown’s Vulgar Errourse 
We cannot widely miftake his difcourfe, when 
we have found out the point he drives at. Locke. 
They look no further before them than the next 
line; whence it will inevitably follow, that they. 
can drive to no certain point, but ramble from one 
fubject to another. Dryden. 
We have done our work, and are come within 
view of the end that we have been driwing ate 


Addifon on the War, 
5. Toaims to ftrike at with fury. 
Four rogues in buckram let drive at me. 
Shake/peare's Henry TV. 
At 
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At Auxur's thield he drove, and at. the blow 
Both fhield and arm to ground together go. 
Dryden's Æneid. 


6. To drive, in all its fenfes, whether ac- 


tive or neuter, may te obferved to retain 
a fenfe compounded of violence and pro- 
grefhon. < 

Fo DRIVEL. v. n. [from drip, dripple, 
dribble, drivel. ] i ; 

1. To flaver; to let the fpittle fall in 
drops, like. a child, an idiot, or a do- 
tard. 

I met with this Chremes, a drizeling old fellow, 
lean, thaking bath of head and hands, already half 
earth, and yet then moft greedy of earth. Sidney. 

No man could {pit from him, but would be 
forced to drivel like ivme paralyticf#or a fool. 

Grew. 
2. To be weak or foolifh ; to dote. 

This driveling love is like a great natural, that 

runs lolling up and down to hide his bauble. 
Shakefpeare’s Remeo and Juliet. 

I hate to fee a brave bold fellow fotted, 

Made four and ienfzle{s, turn'd to whey, by love; 
A drivelirg hero, fit for a romance. _ Dryden. 


Dai vec. 2. jJ. [from the verb.]} 


1. Slaver; mojsfture fhed from the mouth. 
Befides th” eternal drivel, that fupplies 
The dropping beard, from noftrils, mouth, and eyes, 
Dryden. 
2. A fool; an idiot; a driveller. This 
fenfe is now out of ufe. 
What fool am I, to mingle that drivel s {peeches 
among my noble thoughts ! Sidny. 
Miilions cf years this old drivel Cupid lives, 
While fill more wretch, more wicked, he doth 
prove. Sidney. 
Drive cer. 2. f [from drivel.] A fool ; 
an idiot; a flaverer. 
I have heard the arranteft driwellers commended 
for their threwdnefs, even by men of tolerable judg- 
ment. Swift. 


Dri’ven. Participle of drive. 
They were driven forth from among men. 


Feb, xxx. $. 
Deriver. 2. f. [from drive.] 
1. The perfon or inftrument who gives any 
motion by violence. 
2. One who drives beatts. 
He from the many-peopled city flies 5 
Cosctemns their labours, and the driver's cries. 
l Sandys. 
The-driaer runs up to him immediately, and 
beats kim ai mott to death. L’ Eftrange. 
The multitude or common rout, like a drove of 
fheep, or an herd of oxen, ‘may be managed by any 


nove or cry which their driver hall accuftom them, 


to. 

3. One who drives a carriage. 
Net the fierce driver with more fury lends 
The fownding lath, and, ere the ftroke defcends, 

Low to the whecls his pliant body bends. Dryd. Virg. 
Jo DRIZZLE. v. a. (drifelcn, German, 
to ħed dew.] To fhed in {mall flow 
drops, as winter rains, 
W hro tne fun lets, the ais doth drisale dew. Sb. 
Though now this face of mine be hid 
In fap-confurning winter's drizzled (now, 
And all the conduizs gf my b!ood froze up, 
Yer hath my night.of life ferme memory. Sbake/p. 
To DRV ZZLE. V. n. 
drops. 
And drizzling drops, that often do redound, 
The firmäji fine doth in continuancewear. Spenjere 
Her heart did melt in great compaffion, 
And drizzling tears did thed for pure affection. 
Fai ueen. 
This day will pour down, 7R 
If I conje@ure anght, no drizwling thow'r, 
But ratding Rorm of arrows barb`d with fire. Milt. 
4 


Scuth. 


To fallin thort flow } 
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The neighbouring mountains, by reafon of their 
height, are more expofed to the dews and drizzling 
rains than any of the adjacent parts. Addif. on Iraly. 


Dri‘zzry. adj. [from drizzle.) Shedding 


{mall rain. 
This during winter's drizzly reign be done, 
Till che new ram receives th’ exalted fun. 
Dryden's Virgil. 


‘DROIL. 2. f [by Junius underftood a 


contrattion of drive/.] A drone ; a flug- 
gard. 

To Droit. v.n. To work fluggifhly and 
flowly ;_ to plod. 


Let tuch vile vaiials, born to bafe- vocation, 
Drudge in the world, and for their living droil, 
Which have no wit to live withouten toyle. Spen/er. 

Defuctude does.contraét and narrow our facul- 
ties, fo that we can apprebend only thofe things in 
which we are converfant: the droiling -peafant 
fcasce thinks there.is any world beyond the neigh- 
bouring markets. Government of the Tongue. 

DROLL. 2. /. (droler, French.) 

1. One whofe bufinefs is to raife mirth by 
petty tricks; a jefter; a buffoon ; a 
jackpudding. 

As he was running home in all hafte, a droll 
takes him up by tbe way. L'Efirange. 

Why, how nuw, Andrew? cries his brother droll; 
To-day’s conceit, methinks, is fomething dull. 

Prior. 

Democritus, dear drol’! revifit earth, 

Andwith our follies glut chyheighten'd mirth. Prior. 
z. A farce; fomething exhibited to raife 
mirth. 

Some as jultly fame excols, 

For lofty lines in Smithfield drc//s. Swift. 
To Dror. v. n. (drole, Fr.] To jef; 

to play the buffoon. 

Such auguft defigns as infpire your inquiries, 
ufed to be decided by drolling fantafticks, that have 
only wit enough tw make others and themfelves 
ridiculous. Glanville. 

Men that will not be reafored into their fentes, 
may yet he laughed or drolled into them. 

L’Efirange. 

Let virtuofos infule and defpife on, yet they 
never fhall be able to droll away nature. South. 
Droucery. 2. f. [from droli.] Idle 
jokes ; buffoonery. 

They hang between heaven and hell, borrow the 
chriftians faith, and the acheifts drollery upon it. 

Government oj tke Tcngue. 

DRO'MEDARY. n.f. (dromedare, Ital. | 
A fort of camel fo called from its fwiftnefs, be 

caufe it is faid to travel a hundred miles a-da-. 

Dromedaries are {maller than common camels, 

flenderer, and more nimbie ; and are of two kinds : 

one larger, with two fmall bunches, covered with 
hair, cn its back; the otber leifer, with onc 
hairy eminence, and more frequently called camel : 
both are capable of great fatigue. Their hair is 
foft and thorns they have no fargs and fore- 
teeth, nor norn upon their feet, which are only co- 
vered with a flefhy fkin; and they are about fever: 
fect and a half high, from the ground to the top of 
their heads. See CAMEL. Calret. 

Straw for the horfes and dromedaries brought tiney 
unto the place. 1 Kings. 

Mules, after thefe camels and dremedaries, 

And waggons fraught with utents cf war. Ailton 

DRONE. 2. /. (onoen, Saxon.) 

1. The bee which makes no honey, and is 
therefore driven out by the reft. 

The fad-eyed juftice, with his furly hum, 
Delivering o'er to executors pale 
Thie lazy yawning drone. Shakiip. Henry V. 

Luxurious kings are to their people tolt ; 

They live, like drones, upon the publick cult. 

Dryden's Aurengxebe. 

All, with united force, comb:ne to drive’ 

The lazy drones from the laborious hive. 

Dryden's Virgil. 


Dro’nisx. adj. [from drone.] Idle ; 


DRO 


2. A fluggard; an idler. 


He ficeps by day 
More than the wild cat: drones hive not with me, 
Therefore I part with him. Sbakefpeare 
Sit idle on the houfhold hearth, 
A burd’nous drone, to vifitants a gaze. Mitton. 
It is my misfortune to be married to a drome, 
who lives,upon what I get, without bringirg any 
thing into the common ftock. Addijcn. 
3. The hum, or inftrument of humming. 
Here while his canting drone-pipe {cann'd_ 
The myftic figures of her hard, 
He tipples palmeftry, and dines. 


On all her fortune-telling lines. Cleaeeland. 


To Drone. v. n. [from the noun.] 


1. To live in idlenefs ; to dream. 
What have I loft by my forefathers fault! 
Why was not I the twentieth by defcent 
From a long reltive race of dreaming kings? Dryd. 
2. To give a heavy dull tone.. 
Melfoil and honeyfuckles pound, 
With thefe alluring favours ftrew the ground, 
And mix with tinkling brafs thetcymbal’s droning 
found. Drydens 
ug- 
giħ; dreaming ; lazy; indolent; un- 
active. 
The dronifS monks, the {corn and hame of mans 
hood, 
Roufe ard prepare once more to take poffeffion, 
To nettle in their ancient hives again. Rowe. 


To Droop. v. n. [droef, forrow, Dutch. ] 
1. To langui with forrow. 
Conceiving the difhonour of his mother, 
He ftraight declin'd, dresp'd, took it deeply ; 
Faften'd and fix'd the thar... on’t inhimfelt. Shak. 
I droop, with ftruggling ipent; i 
My thoughts are on my forrows bent. Sandyse 
2. To faint; to grow weak ; to be ditpi- 
rited. 
I find my zenith doth.depend upon 
A moft aufpicious ftar ; whofe influence 
If now Í court not, but omit, my fortunes 
Will ever after dreap. Shakefpcare’s Tempef. 
Good things of day begin to drop and drowfe, 
While night's black agents to their prey do roufe, 
Shuake/peares 
When by impulfe from heav'n Tyrtæus Jung, 
Inwdr coping fol.liers a new courage fprung. Rofcoms 
Cyn flow’rs but drep in abfence of the fun, 
Which wak’d their {weets ? and mine, alas! is 
gone. Drydens 
Time feems not now beneath his years to ftoop, 
Nor do his wings with fickly feathers croop. Dryd. 
When fatious rage to cruel exile drove 
The queen of beauty and the court of love, ; 
The mufes drcop`d wih their forfaken arts. Dryde 
IIl animate the foldiers drocping courage 
With love of freedom and contempt of lite. 
Adgijon'’s Cato. 
I faw him ten days before he died, and obferved 
he began very much todroop and languifh. Swift. 
3. To fink; to.lean downwards: com- 
monly by weaknefs or grief. 
» I never from thy fide henceforth muft ftray, 
Where'er our day’s work lies ; though naw enjoin’d 
Laborious, till day droop. Miston’s Paradise Lof. 
‘His head, though gay, 
Carnation, purple, azure, or fpeck’d with gold, 
Hung droopirg, unfuftain d. Milton's Paradife Life 
On-her heav’d bolom hung her drooping head, 
Which with a fgh fhe rais‘d, and this fhe faid. 


Pope 

DROP. n. S- [onoppa, Saxon. ] 

1. A globule of moilture ; as much liquor 
as falls at once when there is not a cone. 
tinual itream. 

Meet we the mod’cine of our country’s weal 
And with him pour we, in our country’s purges 
Each drop of us. Shukelpeare's Macbeth. 

Whereas Ariftotle tells us, that it a drop of wine 
be put into ten thouland mecafures of water, the 

wine, 
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wine, being overpowered by fo vaft a quantity of 
water, will be turned into it; he {peaks very im- 
probably. 7 Boyle. 
Admiring in the gloomy fhade, 
Thofe little drops of light. Waller. 
Had | but known that Sancho was his father, 
I would have pour’d a deluge of my blood 
To fave one drop of his. Dryden's Spani® Friar. 
2. Diamond hanging in the ear. 
The drops to thee, Brillante, we confign; 
And, Momentilla, let the watch be thine. Pope. 


Drop Serene. n. f. [gutta ferena, Lat.] 
A difeafe of the eye, proceeding from an 
in{piflation of the humour. 

So thick a drop ferene hath quench'd their orbs, 
Or dim fuffulion veil'd ! Milton's Paradife Lof. 
To Drop. v. a. [bnoppan, Saxon. ] 
1+ To pour.in drops or fingle globules. 
His heavens thall drop down dew. Deut. xxxiiie28. 
z. To let fall from a higher place. 
- -Others o'er chimney tops and turrets row, 
And drop their anchors on che meads below. Dryd. 
One only hag remain‘d : x 
Propp`d on her trufty fta, not half upright, 
» And dropp'd an aukward court'fy ito the knight. 
Dryden. 
St. John himfelf will fcarce forbear 
To bite his pen and crop a tear. Swift. 


3. To let go; to difmifs from the hand, or 
the poffeifion. 
Though I could 
With barefac’d power fweep him from my fight, 
And bid my wi!l avouch ir; yet I muft not, 
For certain friends that are both his and mine, 
Whore loves T may not drepe Shakelp. Machetb. 

Thofe who have afumed vifible fhapes for a 
feafun, can hardly be rcckoned among this order 
of compounded beings ; becaufe they drop their bo- 
dics, and divet themfelves of thofe vifib!e Mapes. 

f Watts`s Logick. 
4. To utter flightly or cafually. 

Drop not thy word againft the houfe of Ifaac. 

. a4, Amos. 
5+ To infert indiredtly, or by way of di- 
greffion. 

St. Paul's epiftles contain nothing but points of 
Chriftian inftru€tion, amongft which he feldom 
fails to drop in the great and diftinguifhing doc- 
trines ef our holy religion. Locke. 

6. To intermit; to ceafe. 

Where the act is unmanly or immoral, we ought 

to drop our hopes, or ratber never entertain them. 
Collier on Delpair. 

After having given this judgment in its favour, 

they fuddenly ropt the purfuit. Sharp's Surgery. 
7- To quit a matter. _ 

1 have beat the hoof till I have worn out thefe 
thoes in your fervice, and not ore penny left me to 
buy more; fo that you muft even excufe me if 1 
drop you hcie. L’Eftrenge. 

8. To let go a dependant, or companion, 
_ without farther affociation. 

She drilled him on to five-and-fifty, and will 
drop him in hia old age, if fhe can find ker account 
in another. Addifon. 

They have no fooner fetched themfelves up to 
the fafhion of the polite world, but the town has 
dropped them. Addifon. 

Mention either of the kings of Spain or Poland, 
and he talks notably ; but if yau go out of the Ga- 
zette, you drop him. Addifon. 


9. To fuffer to vanih, or come to nothing. 
Thus was the fame of our Saviour perpetuated 

by fuch records as would preferve the traditionary 
account of him to after-ages ; and rectify it, if, by 
pafiing through feveral gencratione, it might dhcp 
avy part that was material. Addifon. 
Opinions, like fathions, always defcend from 
thofe of quality to the middle fort, and thence to 
the yulgar, where they ore dropped and vanith. 
Swift. 

yo. To bedrop s to fpeckle 5 to variegate 
swith {pots, Variis frellatus corpora guttis. 
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Or fporting, with quick glance, 
Shew to the fun their wav'd coats, drepp"d with 
- gold. . Milter. 
Yo Drop. v. n. 
1. To fall in drops, or fingle globules. 
The quality of mercy is not ftrain‘d ; 
Ic dreppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath. Shak. Merch. of Venice 
2. To let drops fall ; to difcharge itfelf in 
drops. = 
The heavens dropped at the prefence of God. 
Pfalm \xvii. 8. 
While cumber'd with my drepping cloaths I lay, 
The cruel nation, covetous of prey, 
Stain'd with my blood th’ unhofpitable coaft. 
Dryden's Æreid. 
Beneath a rock he figh'd alone, 
And cold Lycæus wept from every dropping ftone. 
Dryden. 


3- To fall; to come from a higher place. 
Philofophers conjecture that you dropped from 

the moon, or one of the ftars. Gulliver's Travels. 
In every revolution, approaching nearer and 
nearer to the fun, this comet muf at laft drop. into 
the fun’s body. Cheyre. 


4. To fall fpontaneoufly. 
So mayft thou live, till, like ripe fruit, thou 
di op 
Into thy mother’s lap; or be with eafe 
Gather'd, not harfhly pluck'd. Milton. 


5. To fall in death; to die fuddenly. 
It was your prefurmife, 
That in the dole of blows your fon might drop. 
Shukejpeare. 
6. To die. 


Nothing, fays Seneca, fo foon reconciles us to 
the thoughts of our own death, as the profpect of 
one friend after another dropping round us. 

Digby to Pope. 
7. To fink into filence; to vanih; to 


come to nothing: a familiar phrafe. 

Virgil's friends thought fit to let drep this inci- 
dent of Helen. Addifon’s Travels. 

1 heard of threats occafioned by my verfes: I 
fent to acquaint them where I was to be found, and 
fo it dropped. Pope. 

8. To come unexpectedly. 

Either you come not here, or, as you grace 
‘Some old acquaintance, drop into the place, 
Carelefs and qualmith, with a yawning face. 

: Dryden. 

He could never make any figure in company, 
but by giving difturbance at his pay : and there- 
fore takes care to drop in when he thinks you are 
juk feated. Speélator, N° 448. 

9. To fall fhort of a mark. , 

Often it drops or overfhoots by the difproportions 

of diftance or application. Collier. 
Dro’prine. 2. f. [from drop.] 
1. That which falls in drops. 

Thrifty wench fcrapes kitchen-ftuff, 

And barrelling the droppings and the {nuff 

Of wafting candies. ? Denne. 
2. That-which drops when the continuous 

ftream ceafes. 

Strain out the laft dull droppings of your fenfe, 
And rhyme with all the rage of impotence. Pope. 

Dro'PLET. 2 f. A little drop. 
Thou abhorr'dft in us our human griefs, 
Scorn'd our brine’s flow, and thofe our drop/ets, 
which 
From niggard nature fall. Shakefpeare’s Timon. 


Dro’rpstone. n. f. (drop and fone.) Spar 
formed into the fhape of drops. Woodw. 
Dro’pworrt. n.f. [drop and wort.) A 

plant of various f{pecies. 
Dro’psicar. adj. [from ersp/y.] Difeafed 
with a dropfy ; hydropical ; tending to 

a dropfy. 

The dict of nephritick and dropfcal perfons 
ought to be fuch as is oppolite to, and fubdueth, the 
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alkalefcent nature of the falts in the ferum of the 
blood. Arbuthnot on Alimertse 

Dro’psiend. adj. [from drop/y.} Difeafed 
with a dropfy. 

Where great addition fwells, a nd virtuenone, 
It is a dropfed honour: good alone P3 
Is good. Shakefpeare's Als well tbat ends well. 

O’PSY. n. f. [Aydrops. Latin; whence 
anciently byaropi/y, thence dropi/y, drop- 
fy.) A collection of water.in the body, 
from too lax atone of the folids, 
whereby digeftion is weakened, and all 
the parts Ruffed. Quincy. 
An anafarca, a fpecies of drof fy, is an extrava- 
fation of water lodged in the cells of the membrana 
adipofa. Sharp. 

DROSS. 2./. (onor, Saxon.] 
1. The recrement or deipumation of metale, 
Some fcumm'd the drofs that from the metal 

came, 

Some ftirr`d the molten ore with ladles great, 
And every one did fwink, and every one did, fweat. 
Spenjer. 

Should the mixture of a little drofs conftrain the 
chuich to deprive herfelf of fo much gold, rather 
than learn how, by art and judgment, to make fe- 
paration of the one from the other ? Hooker. 

2. Ruft; incruflation upon metal: = 

An emperor, hid under a croft of drofs, after 
cleanfing, has appcarcd with ail his titles frefh and 
beautiful: b Addijon. 

3. Refufe; leavings; fweepings ; any 
thing remaining after the removal of the 
better part; dregs; feculence’; corrup- 
tion. .. 

Fairproud, now tell me why fhould fair be proud, 
Sith all world's glory is but drefs unclean; > 

And in the ihade of death itielf fhall throud, 
However now thereof ye little ween ? Spenfer. 

That moft divine light only thineth on thofe 
minds which are purged from ali worldiy drofs and 
human uncleannefs. Ralagh. 

All treafures and all gain efteem as dro/s, 
And dignities and pow'rs, all but the higheit. Mit. 

Such precepts exceedingly difpofe us to piety 
and religion, by purifying our fouls from the dra/s 
and filth of fenfual delights. 

Dro‘ssiness. n. f. [from droff.] Foul- 
nefs ; feculence ; ruft. 

The furnace of affiiétion refines us from earthly 
dreffinefs, and foftens us for the impreifion of God's 
ftamp. Boyle. 

Dro’ssy. adj. [from drofs,] 

1. Full of fcorious or recrementitious 
parts ; full of drofs. 

So doth the fire the dra gold refine. Davies. 

For, by the fire, they emit not only many drgfy 
and fcorious parts, but whatfoever they had fe- 
ceived either from carth or loadftone. 

Brown's Vulgar Errourss 

2. Worthlefs; foul; feculent. 

Your intention hold, 
° As fire thefe drofy rhymes to purify, 
Or as elixir to change them into gold. Donne. 

Dro’rcueEt. a. f. [corrupted perhaps from 
dretchel. To dretch, in Chaucer, is to idle, 
to delay. Droch, in Frifick, is delay.] 
An idle wench; a fluggard. In Scot. 
tifh it is Rill ufed. 


Drove. n. f. [from drive. ] 


y=] 


1. A body or number of cattle: generally. 


ufed of oxen or black cattle. 

They brought to their {tations many droves of 
cattle; and within a few days were brought out 
of the country two thoufand muttons. Hayward. 

A Spaniard is unacquainted with our northern 
droves. Brean. 

2. A number of fheep driven. To an herd 
of oxen we regularly oppofe, not a 
drove, but a flock, of fheep. 

A drove of thecp, or an herd of oxen, may be 

managed 


Tillotfon. : 


f 


-a fhall accuftom them, to» 
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managed by any noife or cry which the drivers 
~ South. 


3: Any colleétion of animals.” 


_ The founds and feas, with all their finny drove, 
Now to the moon inguavering morrice move. 
l ` 


Milton. 
4. A crowd; a taolet r 


But if to fame alone thou doft pretend, 
The mifer will his empty palace lend, 
Set wide with doors, adorn'd with plated brafs, 
Where droves, as at a city-gate may pafs. 
Dryden's Fuvenal. 


Droven. part. from drive. Not now ufed. 
This is fought indeed ; 

Had we fo done at firt, we had droven them home 

With clouts about their heads. Shakefpeare. 


Drover. n.f. [from drove.] One that 
fats oxen for fale, and drives them to 


_ market. 
The prince hath got your hero. 

——I with him joy of her. P 
—Why, that’s fpoken like an honelt drover; fo 
they fell bullocksi Shak, Much ado about Nothing. 

_ The drover, who his fellow drover meets 
In narrow paflages of winding ftreets. Dryd. Jun. 


DROUGHT. 2. /. [onuzode, Saxon. ] 
1. Dry weather ; want of rain. 


O earth lef will befriend thee more with rain 
Than youthful April fhall with all his fhowers :» 
In fummer's drcughs lIl drop upon thee Rill, Sézk. 

Great droights in fummer, lafting till the end 

_ of Augu, fume gentle fhowers upon them, and 
then fome dry weather, portend a peftilent fummer 


the year following. Bacon. 
To fouth the Perfian bay, 
And inacceffible th° Arabian drougbr. Milton. 


As torrents in the drow:b of fummer fail, 
So perith`d man from death hall never rife. Sandys. 
_ They were fo lsarned in natural philofophy, 
that they foretold earthquakes and ftorms, great 
droughts, and great plagues. Temple. 
In a drowgkt, the thirfty creatures.cry, 
And gape upon the gather’d clouds for rain. Dryd. 
Upon a ower, after a drcughr, earthworms and 
land-{nails innumerable came out of their lurking- 
= places. Ray. 


a. Thirft; want of drink. 
Hiscarcafe, pin'd with hunger and with drougbr. 
' Milton. 
One, whofe drought 
Yet fearce allay`d, ftill eyes the current ftream, 
Whofe liquid murmur heard new thirft excites. 
Milian. 
Deov’cuTiness. n.f. [from droughty.) 
The ftate of wanting rain. ` ’ 


Dro’ucuty. adj. (from drought.) 
1. Wanting rain; fultry. 

That a camel, fo patient of long thir, fhould 
be bred in {uct dreugbty and parched countries, 
where it is-of fuch eminent ufe for travelling over 
thofeary and fandy defarts where no water is to 
be had, muft be acknowledged an act of providence 
and defign. Ray on Creation, 


2. ‘Thirfty; dry with thirft. 


It the former years 
Exhibit no fupplies, alas! thou muft 
With taftelefs water wath thy drougbry throat. 
Pbilips. 
Jo Drown. v.a. [from drunden, below, 
German, Skinner; from-opuncman, Sax. 
Mr. Lye.] 


1. To fuffocate in water. 
They would foon draun thofe that refufed to 
fwim down the popular ftream. King Charles. 
When of God's image only eight he tou:id 
Snatch’d fram the wae'ry grave, and fav'd from 
nations dr:aun'd. Pricer. 
a. To overwhe!m in water. 
Or fo mudi as it needs 
To dew the fovereign flow’s, and drown the w-eds. 
Sbute/peare. 
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Galleys. migbt be drowned in the harbour with 
the great ordnance, before they ‘could be rigged. 
Kroliss’s Hiffory, 


3- To overflow ; to bury in an inundation ; 
to deluge. 
Betwixt the prince and parliament we ftand, 
The barriers ef the fate on either hard: 
May neither overflow, for then they arown the 
land. Dryden. 
4. To immerge ; to lofe in any thing. 
Moft men being in fenfual pleafures drown`d, 
It feems their fouls but in their fenfes are. Davies. 
5- To lofe in fomething that overpowers 
or covers. 
Who cometh next will not follow that courfe, 
however good, which his predeceffors held, for 
doubt to have his doings drewned in another man’s 


praife. Spenfer on Ireland. 
That the brightnefs of the fun doth drewn our 
difcerning of the leffer lights, is a popular errour. 
Wotton. 
My private voice is drown'd amid the fenate. 
fiddifin, 


Some aged man who lives this aét to'fce, 
And who in former times remember'd me, 
May fay, the fon, in fortitude and fame, 
Outgoes the mark, and drowns bis father's name. 
Dryden. 


i 

To Drown. v.n. To be fuffocated in the 
waters. l 

There be, that keep them out of fire, and yet 
was never burned; that beware of water, and yet 
was never nigh drowning. Afcbam's Schoolmafter. 

Methought what pain it was to drown | 

Whatd readful noife of waters in my ears! Shak. 


To DROWSE. v. a. [drooen, Dutch.] To 
make heavy with fleep. 
There genile fleep 
Fir found me, and with foft oppreffion feiz*d 
My drcww/ed fenfes uncontroll’d. Milt. Parad. Lef 


To Drowse. v. n. 


1. To flumber ; to grow heavy with fleep. 
All their thape 
Spangled with eyes, more numerous than thofe 
Of Argus ; and more wakezul than to drowfe, 
Charm'd with Arcadian pipe. Milt. Parud. Lof. 
2. To look heavy ; not cheerful. 
They rather drewus’d, and hung their eyelids 
down, 
Slept in his face, and render'd fuch afpe&t 
A$ cloudy men ufe to their adverfaries. 


Shake/p.-Henry VI, 


Dro’wsity. adv. [from dreaw/y. } 
1. Sleepily ; heavily ; with-an inclination 
to fleep. 
The air {warms thick with wand’ring deities, 


Which drow/ingly like humming beetles rife. 
Dryden. 


2. Sluggithly; idly; Mothfully ; lazily. 
We fatisfy our underftanding with the farft 
* things, and, thereby fatiated, flothfully and drogu- 
fily ivdown. Ruleig b. 
Drowsiness. n. /. [from drow/y. } 
1. Sleepinefs ; heavinefs with fleep ; dif- 
pofition to fleep. 
What a ftrangedrcw/finefs poffeties them! Shak. 
In deep of night, when drew/ine/s 
Hath lock'd up mortal fénfe, then liften I 
To the celeftial fyren’s harmony. Milten. 
What fuccour can I hope the mufe will fend, 
Whote drsawfine/s hath wrong'd the mufe's friend ? 
P Crafbaw. 
He pafies his whole life in a dozed condition, 
between flecping and waking, with a kind of 
drew/finzfs and confufion upon his fenfes. South. 
Ee that from his childhood has, made rifing be- 
times familiar to him, will not wafe the bent part 
of his life in drow/finejsy and lying a-bed. `. Locke. 
AX fenfation of drowfne/s, oppreMion, and lafii- 
tude, are ligns of a plentiful meal in young people. 
Arbuthnot. 
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2. Idlenefs ; indolence; inadtivity. 

It falleth out well, to hake off your drow/inefs 5 
for it feemed to be the trumpet of a war. 
Bacon's Holy War, 

DRO'WSIHED, n. /. Sleepinefs; inclina- 

tion to fleep. Obfolete. 
The royal virgin hoak off d-owfhed ; 
And rifing forth out of her bafer boure, 
Look’d for her knight. Fairy Queene 

Drowsy. adj. [from drow/e.] 

1. Sleepy ; heavy with fleep ; lethargick. 
Drow/y am l, and yet can rarely fleep.. Sidney. 
Men are drow/y, and defirous to fleep, before the 

fit of an ague, and do ufe to’ yawn and ftretch. 
Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 
The flowers, call'd out of their beds, 
Start and raife up their drowufy heads. Cleavelands 
Drunken at laft, and droz/y, they depart 
Each to his houfe. Dryden. 
2. Heavy; lulling; caufing fleep. . 
Sir Guyon, mindtul of his vows yplight, 
Uprofe trom drowfy couch. Fairy Queen, 
While thus the refted, on her arm reclin’d, 
The hoary willows waving with the wind, ~ 
And feather’d quires that warbled in the thade, 
And purling ftreams that through the meadow 
ftray‘d, 
In drccufy murmurs lull’d the gent!e maid. 

3. Stupid ; dull. 

Thofe inadvertencies, a body would think, even 
our author, with all his drow/y reatoning, could 
_never have been capable of. Atterbury. 

To DRUB. wea. [druber, to kill, Danihh.] 

To threfh ; to beat; to bang ; to thump; 
to thwack ; to cudgel. A word of con- 
tempt. 
Fle that is valiant, and dares fight, 
Though drubs'd, can lofe no honour by't. Hudib. 
The little thief had been foundly druébedwith a 
geod honeft cudgel. L’Eftrange. 
Though the bread be not mine,yet, if it had been 
lefs than weight, I thou'd have beens rubbed. Locke. 
Deus. a./. [from the verb.] _A thump; 
a knock; a blow. . 
The blows and drubs I have receiv'd 
Hive bruis’d my body, and bereav'd : 
My limbs of ftrength. ; Hudibras. 
By fetting an unfortunate mark on their follow- 
ers, they have expofed them to innumerable druds 
and contufions. Addifon. 
To DRUDGE. vw. 2. [ dneccan, to vex, 
Saxon ; draghen, to carry, Dutch.] To 
labour it. mean offices; to toil without 
honour or dignity ; to work hard; to 
flave. 
And to crack’d fiddle, and hoarfe tabour, 
In merriment, did drudge and laboure Hudibras 
The poor fleep little: we mutt learn to watch 
Our labours late, and early every morning, 
Midft winter frofts; then, clad and fed with fparing, 
Rife fo our toils, and drudge away the day. Otway. 
Advantages obtained “by induftry, directed by 
philofophy, can never be expected trom drudgirg 
ignorance. Glanvilie. 
Soon he came to court, 
Proffering for hire his fervice at the gate, 
To drudge, draw wateryand to run or wait. Dryd. 
I made no fuch bargain with you, to live always 
drudginz. Dryden's Dedicaticn, FEncid. 
What is an age, in duil renown drudg’d o'er ! 
One little fingle hour of love is more. Grenville. 
Daunpce. n. /. [from the verb.] One em. 
ployed in mean labour ; a flave; one 
doomed to fervile occupation. 
To conclude, this drudge of the devil, this die 
viner, uid claim to me. Sdubcf/p. Comedy of Erre 
He fits above and laughs the while 
At thee, crdain'd his drudge, to execute 
Whate’er his wrath thall bid... Milton's Par. Life 
Art thou our Qave, 
Our captive, at the publick mill our drudge, 
And dar’ thou, at our fending and command’, 
Dipfure thy cyming? Milton's Agsnifter. 
Fle 


Add. 
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He is content to be their drudge, 
And on their errands gladly trudge. Hudibras. 
The hard rmafter makes men ferve him for 
nought, who rewards his drudges and flaves with 
nothing but shame, and forrow, 2nd mifery. 
Tilletfon. 
Dev’ocer. a. /. [from drudge. ] 
1. A mean labourer. 
2. The drudging-box; the box out of 
which flower is thrown on roaft meat. 
Di&. 
Dev’ocery. n. /. [from drudge.} Mean 
labour ; ignoble toil; difhoncurable 
work ; fervile occupation. 
. My old dame will be undone for one ta do her 
hulbandry and her drudgery. She ke/peare. 
Were there not intruments for drudgery as well 
as offices of drudgery § Were there not people to 
receive orders, as well as others to give and autho- 
rize them ? L’Eftrange. 
You do not know the heavy grievances, 
The toils, the labours, weary drudycrict, 
Which they impofe. Scutbern’s Orocnoko. 
To thee that drudgery of pow'r | give; 
Cares be thy lct: reign thou, and let me live. 
Dryden. 
Paradife was a place of blifs, as well as immor- 
tality, without drudgery, and without forrow. 
Locke. 
Even Drudgery himfelf, 
As at the car he fweats, or dufty hems 
The palace Rone, Isoks gay.” TlLomfon’s Summer. 
Je is now handled by every dirty wench, and 


condemned to do her drudgery. 
Swift's Meditations on a Brcom/ftick. 


Dav poGinGBox. n. f. (drudging and box.) 
The box out of which flower is {prinkled 


upon roaft meat. 

But if it lies too iong, the crackling’s pall'd, 
Not by the dradgingbox to be recall'd. 

King’s Cookery. 
Dru DGINGLty. adv. (from drudging. } 
Laborioufly ; toilfomely. 

He does now all the meaneft and triflingett 
things himfelf drudgingly, without making ule of 
any inferiour or fubordinate minifter. 

Ray on tke Creation. 


DRUG. x. / [drogue, French.] 
3. An ingredient ufed in phyfick; a me- 


‘dicinal fimple. 
A fleet deferied 5 
Hangs in the clouds, by equinoctial winds 
Clofe failing from Bengala, or the ifles 
Of ‘Ternate and Tidore, whence merchants bring 
Tbeir (picy drags. Milton's Paradife Lof. 
Judicious phytick’s noble art to gain, ~ 
He drugs and plants explor`d, alas! in vain. 
Smi:b, 
Bright Helen mix'd a mirth-infpiring bowl, 
Temper'd with drugs of fov'reign ufe, Caluage 
The boiling bofom of tumultuous rage. 
Pope's O4y ffcy. 
In the names of drugs and plants, the miftake 
in a word may endanger life. 
Baker's Refic&tions on Learnirg. 
2. It is ufed fometimes for poifon. 
Mortal drugs 1 have; but Mantua’s law 
Js death to any he that utters them. Shake/pezre. 
And yet no doubts the poor man’s draught con- 
trol; 
He dreads no paifon in his homely bowl : 
Then fear the deadly drug, when gems divine 
Enchafe the cup, and fparkle in the wine. Dryd. 


3. Any thing without worth or value ;. 


any thing of which no purchafer can be 


found. 
Each noble vice 
Shall bear a price, 
And viytue hall a drug becomes 
An empty name, 
Was all her fame, 
But new the kail be dumb. Dryden's Albion. 


DRU 
4. A drudge. This feems the meaning 
here. 
He from bis firft fwath proceeded 
Thro’ fweet degrees that thie brief world affords, 
To fuch as may the palive drugs of it 


Freely command. Sbakefpeare. 


To Druc. wv. a. [from the noun.) 
1. To feafon with ingredients, commonly 
medicinal. 
The furfeited grooms 
Do mock their charge with {nores.—I've dregg"d 
their poffets, 
That death and nature do contend about them. 
Shatefpeare. 
2. To tincture with fomething offenfive. 
Of: they affay’d, 
Hunger and thirft conftraining ; drugg'd as oft 
With hatcfuleft difrelith, writh'd their jaws 
With foot and cinders fill'd. Milton's Far . Loft. 
Dru'ccet.2./. A flight kind of woollen 
ftuff. 
In druggets drekt, of. thirteen pence a-yard, 
Se Philip's fon amidft his Pertian guard. Swift. 
Dru'ccist. n.f. [from drug.] One who 
fells phyfical drugs. 
Common nitre we bought at the drugzi/f’s. Boyle. 
Dru csterR. 2. /. [from drug.| One who 
fells phyfical finiples. 
Common oil of turpentine I bought at the drug- 
tr" 30 Boyle. 
They fet the clergy below their apothecaries, 
the phyfician of the foul below the drug flers of the 


bady. Atterbury. 
DRUM. n. f. [tromme. Danih; drumme, 
Erfe.] 


1. An inftrument of military mufick, con- 
fifting of vellum ftrained over a broad 
hoop on each fide, and beaten with 
fticks. 


Let's march without the noife of threatening 
wee Shakelpeare. 
In drums the clofenefs round about, that pre- 
ferveth the found from difperfing, maketh the 
noife come forth at the drum-hole far more loud 
and ftrong than if you fhould ftrike upon the like 
fkin extended in the open air. Bacon. 
Tears trickling down their breafte bedew the 
ground, 
And drums and trumpets mix their mournful found. 
Dryden. 
Now no more the drum 
Provokes to arms, or trumpcet’s clangor fhrill 
Affrights the wives, and chilis the virgin's blood. 
Philips. 
2. The tympanum of the ear, or the mem- 
brane which perceives the vibration of 
the air. 
To Daum. wv. 2. 
1. To oeat a drum; to beat a tune ona 
drum. 


2. To beat with a pulfatory motion. 
Now, heart, 
Set ope thy fluices, fend the vigorous blood 
Through every active limb for my relief ; 
Then take thy reft within the quiet cell, 


For thou fhalt drum no more. Dryden. 
To Dru'MBLE. v. x. To drone; to be 
fluggifh. Hanmer. 


Take ap thefe cloaths here quickly : where's 
the cowlftaff? Look, how you drumble! carry 
them to the fandrefs in Datchet Mead. 

Sbakefpeare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 
Dru’ MPisH. a.f. The name of a fifa. 
The under-jaw of the drumfi/d from Virginia. 
Woocrward. 
DRUMMA'JOR. n. fa [drum and major.) 
The chief drummer of a regiment. 

Such confPany may chance to fpoil the {wearing, 
And the drummajor’s oaths, of bulk unruly, 

May dwindie to a izeble= Chaveland. 


DRY 
DRU'MMAKER. n. f. [drum and maker.] 
He who deals in drums. 
The drummaker afes it, and the-cabinetmaker. 
Mortimer. 
Drummer. 2./. [from drum.] He whofe 
office it is to beat the drum. 
Drummer, ftrike up, and let us march away. 
Shuk:fprare. 
Here rows of drummers ftand in martial file, 
And with their vellum-thander hake the pile. 
Gay. 
Dru mstick.n. f. [drum and fick.} Tue 
ftick with which a drum is beaten. 
Drunk. ad. [from drink. ] 
1. Intoxicated with itrong liquor ; ine- 
briated. 
This was the morn when iffuing on the guard, 
Drawn up in rank and file, they {t08d prepar'd 
Of feeminz arms to make a fhort affay ; 
Then haflen to be drun}, the bufinefs of the day. 
Dryden. 
We generally conclude that man drunt, who 
takes pains to be thaught foder. SpeBlator. 
2. Drenched or faturated with moifture. 
J will make mine arrows drunk with blood. 
4 Dent. 
Dru nwarn. 2. f. [from drunk] Ong 
given to exceffive ufe of ftrong liquors ; 
one addicted to habitual ebriety. 
Some blood drawn on me would beget opinicn 
Of my more fierceendeavour. I"ve feen drunbarde 
Do more than this in fport. Shakefp. King Lear. 
My bowcls cannot hide her woes, 
But, like adrunkard, I mut vomit them. Shak. 
God will not take the drunkard's excufe, thae 
he has fo long accuftomed himfelf to intemperate 
drinking, that now he cannot leave it off. South. 
Dau’nkeEN. adj. [from drink, } 
1. Intoxicated with liquor ; inebriated. 
O monftrous beat! how like a fwine he lies { 
Sirs, I will prattife on this drunken man. 
Shakepeare. 
Drunken men imagine every thing turnech 
round : they imagine that things come upon 
them ; they fee not well things afar off; thofe 
things that they fee near hand, they fee out of 
their place, and fometimes they fee things double. 
Bacon, 
2. Given to habitual ebriety. 


3. Saturated with moifture. 
Then let the earth be drunken with oor blood. 
s Sbakefpear 
4. Done ìn a ftate of inebriation. 
When your carters, or your waiting vaffals, 
Have done a drunken flaughter, and defac’d 
The precious image of our dear Redeemer, 
You ftraight are on your kates for pardon, pardon. 


Shakefpeare. 
We fhould for honour take 
The drunken quarrels of a rake. Swifte 


Dru’NKENLY. adv, [from drunken.) In 
a drunken manner. 
My blood already, like the pelican, 
Haft thou tapt qut, and drunkenly carous’d. 
Shakefpeares 
Dru’nxenness. n.f. [from drunken. ] 
1. Intoxication with ttrong liquor. 

Every going off from our natural and common 
temper, and our ufual feverity of behaviour, is a 
degree of drunkenne/s. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

2. Habitual! ebriety. i 

The Lacedemonians trained up their children 
to hate drunkennefs, by bringing a drunken man 
intotheir company. ats on the Mind. 

3- Intoxication or inebriation of any kind ; 
diforder of the faculties. 

Paffion is the drunkenne/s of the mind, and theree 
fore in its prefent workings not controllable by 
reafon. Spenjcre 

DRY. adj. [brug Saxon. } 
1. Arid; not wet; not moik. is 


DRY 


+ If the plpe bea little wee on the inde, it will 
- Make a differing found trem the tame pipe dry. 
? Bacon. 


_ When God faid, 


Be gather’d now, ye waters under heav'ny, 
‘Into one place, to ie land appear! Milton. 

: Ot turbid elaments the fpurt ; 

Fromciear to cloudy tcft, from hot to cold, 

Ana dry to maitte F bemfon. 
2. Not rainy 


A dry Marchand 2 dry May portend a whole- 
fome fummer, if there be a fhowering April be- 


tweens Baron. 
The weather, we agreed, was too dry for the 
feafon. - Addifon. 


3. Not fucculent ; not juicy. 
I will drain him dry as hay ; 
*Sieep fliali neither night nor day 
= JHang upon his penthoufe lids 
-He fhall live a man foroid, Shake/p. Macberb. 
~ 4 Being without tears. 
~ Dry nwurning wi} decays more deadly bring, 
As assorth wind burns a too forward (pring s 
« (Give for-ow vent, and let the fluices go. Dryden. 
5. Thiry 5 a-thirit. . 
So dry he was for {way Skatefo. Tempef. 
Vod of a bulky charger near their lips, 
With which, in often interrupted feep, 
‘Their frying blcud compels to irrigate 
Their dry furr'd tongues. | Pbilips. 
6. Jejune: barren; plain; unembellith- 
' ed; without pathos ; without flowers. 

As we thould take care that our file in writing 
be neither dry nos empty, we fhould Jook again 
jt he nov winding’ or wanton with far-fetched de- 
fcrivtionss elther js a vice, Ben Penfon. 

Je remaineth to preat concerning ornaments 
within o without the fabrick į a piece not fo dry 

was the meer contempiation of proportions! anu 
| these re I hope therein fomewhat to rofreth both 
phe reader and myfeis, Westone ArcbitcGure. 

That the fire burns by heat, is an empry dry 
securn to the quefticn, and leaves us Mill ignorant. 

Glanville. 

Ut is adry fable, with titele or nothing in je, 

L` Edrange. 

~ „Authority and friendthip work upon fme, dry 
and (ober reafon worke upon others, L Efircnge. 

~ To clear up this theory, | was willing to lay 
afde dry fubsilities with which tho {choos are 
fined, < Burnet's Thery. 

Thele epifties will become lefs dry, and more 
fufceptible of ornament, Pope. 

~. Hard; fevere. [Drion anciently to en- 
dures dree, Seortrh. } 

Of two noblemen, the one was glyen to feof, 
but kept ever royal cheer in his hoyle; the other 
would atl of thote that had been at hie table, was 
gcse never a ‘lout or dry blow given ? Ban. 

I rather bop’d $ hould no mers 

Bear from you o' th’ gailanting {core į 

For hard dry battings us'd to prove 

The ceadlet remedies of luve ; 

Nexe a dry diet. 

Fo Day. v.a, i 
1: To free from moifture; to arefy; to 
-< exficcate. 

The meat was well, If you wera fo contented, 

_ wel tel! thee, Kate, ‘twae burnt and dried away, 
Shatchpeare. 
Heat dricth bodies that do eafily expire, as 
“parchment, leaves; goats, and clay; and fo doth 
* time arefy, Bacon. 

Herbs and Rowers, if they he drisd ia the hade, 
br drivd In he hoc fun a {mall time, keep beit, 

- Basca. 


Eludibras. 


The running ftreanie are deep 4 
See, they Have caught the father of the doch, 
Who dries his fleece upon the peony rock. 
i ry den, 
2. To exhale moifture, 
"Twas grief no more, or grief and rage Yere one 
Within her fouls at Jaf “twas rage alone; 
Vo Babe 


3- To wipe away moitfture. 


To Dry. v. x. 


DRY 


Which, burning upwards In fucceffion, dries 
The tears that tood confidering in her eyes. 
Dryden. 


Then with her vet the wound fhe wipes and 


s dries. Denham. 
Sec, at your blent returning, 

Rage difsepears ; 
The widow'd ifle in mourning 

Dries up her tears. Dryden's Albicn. 


4. To feorch with thirft. 


Their honourable men are famifhed, and their 
multitude dried up with thir. Yaiab, v.15. 


5. To drain; to exhavft. 
Rath Elpenor, in an evil hour, 
Dried an immeafurable bowl, and thought 
T exhale his furfeit by irriguous ficep, 
Impnident: him death's iron fleep cpprekt. 
Philips. 


6. To Dry «A To deprive totally of 


moifture ; to take all moifture away, 
The water of the fea, which formerly covered 
it, was ip time exhaled and dried up by the fun. 
Woodward. 
To grow dry; to lofe 
motiture; to be drained of its moiiture. 


Drv’enna. f. [from dry.) That which 


has the quality of ebforbing moifture, 
The ill etfects of drinking are relieved by this 

plant, which is a gr@at dryer sad opener, e(peci- 

ally by perfpiratica. Temple. 


Dryeren. aay. [dry and eye.] Without 


tears; without weeping. 
Sight fo deform what heart of rock could long 
Dryeyed Schold? Adam could not, but wept, 
Milcm 


DRrY'Ly. adv. [from dry.] 


1. Without meitture, 
2. Coldly; frigidly; without affeation. 
The archduke, conicious to himleit how dryly 
the king had been ufed by hie council, did ftiive 
toa raccves the king's aficion, Facgn’s Henry V31. 
Wourdit thou to hongur and presesments climb, 
Be haldin mifchig?, dare fame mighty crime, 
Which dungeens, death, or banifhment doferves ; 
For virtuc is but dryly prais'd, and ftarves. 
Dryden's Yuvenal. 
3e Jejunely; barrenly ; without ornament 
or embellifhment, 
Somo dryly plain, withoue tnvention's aid, 
Write dull receipts how pacms may be mace, Pepe, 


Dav'xuts. af. [from dry.) 


1. Want of moiiture ; ficcity, 

The African: are conceived to be peculiarly 
feorched and torrifle! by the fun, by dryreji of the 
foil, trom want and deteét of water. 

Brown's Fuigar Erreurs. 

Such was the difeord which aid Arit difperfo 
Form, order, beauty, through the univerfe j 
While dryec/s moiiture, caldnofs heat rofilts, 

All that we have, and that wo are, fubsitts, 
Derlam. 

Tho marrow fupplics an oll for the {nunction 
of the bones and igamenta In the articulations, 
and partieularly of tho ligaments, preferving them 
from dryncfs and rigidity, and keeping them tupple 
and flexible. Ray on abr Creatlon. 

Is the fes ever likely ta be evaporated py che fun, 
Or to Le emptied with buekete Why then muf 
wa fancy tha ImpoiMible drynsfsy and then, upon 
that fictitious sccount, calumniste nature? 

Beniley. 
2. Want of fuceulence, 
If he fill'd 

His vacancy with his voluptuoufnef, 
Yull furfeles, and the drymaf of his bones, 
Call on bim for 'te — Shaksfp. Anteny and Chop. 

The difference of mufcular feth depends upon 
the hardnefe, tendernets, moliture, or drync/s of 
the Gbres, As buthnet- 


DUB 


3. Want of embellifhment; want of pa- 
thos; jejunenefs; barrennefs. 

Their new flowers and {weetnefs do as much 
corrupt as others dryne/s and {qualor, if they chufe 
not curcful'y. ` Ben Fonjor. 

Be faithtul where the author excels, and paru- 
phrafe wheie penury of fancy or drynefs of exe 
preflion sik it. Gurth. 

4. Want of fenfibility in devotion; want 
of ardour; aridity. f 

Jt may be; that by this deynefs of fpirit, God 
intends to make us the more fervent and refisned 
in our direct andfolemn devotions, by the per- 
ceiving of our weaknels. Tayler. 

Day nuase. n f. [dry and azrfe.) 

1. A woman who brings up and feeds a 
child without the break. 

2. One who takes care of another: with 
fome contempt of the perfon taken care 
of, 

Mrs. Quickly is his nurfe, or his drynur/, or 
his cook, or his laundry, his-wather, and his 
wringer. _ Sbake/pearc. 

To Dav’xursr.v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To feed without the breat. s 

As Romulus a wolf did rcar, 

So he was drywur:'d by a bear. Hudibras. 

Day’snon. adj. [dry and food.) Without 
wet feet; without treading above the 
fhoes in the water, 

He had embarked us in fuch difadvantage, as 
we could not return dry (bed. Sidney» 

Dryfbod to pals, the parts the floods in tway ; 
And eke huge mountains from their native feat 

She would command themfelves to hear away. 

Fairy Qarem 
Has honour's fountain then fuck'd back the 
ftrcam ? 
He has; and hooting boys may dryfbed pafs, 
And gather pebbles trom the naked ford. Dryden. 

Duan. ad. (dualis, Latin.) | Expreding 
the number two, 

Modera languages have only one variation, and 
fo the Latins but the Greek and Hebrew hav: 
one, to fignify two, and another to fignify more 
than two) under ane variation the noun is faid to 
be of the dua? number, and under the other of the 
plural. Clarke's Latin Grammar, 

To DUB, v. a. [bubban 20 pudene, Saxon; 
nddubba till riddara, Mlandick) to dub a 
knight, dddubba, in its primary fenfe, 
fignihes to frike, knights being made 
by a blcw with the fword, ] 

i, Fo take a man a knighe, 

Knignt, knight, zond moter! BaGilifco like. 
Whar} bam dubbit; I have it ow my thoulloer, 

Shitke/peure, 

The rohce which the kings then allowed to each 
knight, when he was dubbed, of green, or burnet, 
as they {pake in that age, appeareth upon revord. 

Camden's Rimains, 

The king ftood up unaderhls cloth of fate, tuok 
the fword from the Jurd prorector, and dybbed tha 
lord mayor: f London knight. Hayward on Ed. VI, 

a. To confer any kind of dignity, or new 
character, 

‘The jealous o’erworn widow and herfelf, 

Since that our brother dubb'J them gentlewomon, 
Aremighty goMps in ET uti Ob, Ries WI, 
3 


Oava thee nq Inftancewhy thou Moutet do treatin, 


Valefe to dyd theo with thename oftéaitor, Shug, 
Women vommance by Cupid's dart, 
Asa king hunting dvdy-a hare. C'rate'igd 


A plain gentleman, of an aneicnt family, is of 
batter quality than a now koighe, ehough the reafon 
of his dubling was meritorious, Collier Wà Pride 

Q poet! thou hadit been difeecter, 

Hanging the monarch's hat {u high, 

If thou hadh dubb'd thy ftar a metear, 

That did but blaze, and rove, aad dic, 


4 Pomme i 


Prit, 
Theis 


DUC 


Threfe demoniacks let me dub 
With the name of legign club. Swift. 
A man of wealth is dyZ4'd a man of worth; 
Venus thail give him form, and Anftisbirch. Pope, 
Dus. ». f. [from the verb.] A blow; a 


knock. 

As {kilful coopers hoop their tubs 

With Lycian and with Phrygian dubs. Hyedibras. 
Dusio’sity.a./. [from dubious.) A thing 
doubtful. A word not ufed. 

Men often fwaliow falfities for truths, dubiofries 
for certainties, feafibilities for poffibilities, and 
things impoffible for poffible. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

DUBIOUS. adj. (dubius, Latin.] 

1. Doubting ; not fettled in an opinion. 

2. Uncertain; that of which the truth is 
not fully known. 


No quick reply to dubicus queftions make. 
Derbam. 


We alfo call it a dubicus or doubtful propotitiony, 


when there are no arguments on either fide. 
Weasts’s Logick. 
3. Not-plain; not clear. 
Satan with lefs toil, and now with eafe, 
Wafts on the calmer wave, by dubious light. Milton 
4. Having the event uncertain. 
His utmoft pow'r with adverfe pow'r oppos'd, 

In dubious battle, on the plainsofheav’n. Milton, 
Du’siousty. adv. [from dubious.) Un- 
certainly ; without any determination. 

Avthors write often dubicufly, even in matters 
wherein is expected a frit defnitive truth. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Almanack-makers wander in general, and talk 

dubicufly, and leave to the reader the bufinefs of in- 

tespretinge Swift. 

Du‘siovusness. x. /. [from dubious. ] Un- 

certainty; doubtfulnefs. 
She {peaks with dubiou/nc/s, not with the certainty 
of a goddefs. ‘S Broome. 


DU’BITABLE. adj. [dubito, Lat.) Doubt- 
ful; uncertain ; what may be doubted. 


Dusita TION. n. f. [dubitatio, Latin.) | 


The aé of doubting ; doubt. 

Many of the ancients denied the antipodes; but 
the experience of our enlarged navigation can now 
affert them beyond all dubitation. 

, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Dubitation may be called a negative perception ; 
that is, when J perceive that what I fee is not 
what I would fee. Grew. 

Ducat. adj. [from dake.] Pertaining to 
a duke: as, a ducal coronet. 

Dou‘cat. n. f. [from duke.] A coin ftruck 
by dukes: in filver, valued ‘at about 
four thillings and fix pence; in gold, at 
nine fhillings and fix pence. 

I cannot inftantly raife up the grofs 
Of full three thoufand ducats. Shakefpeare. 

There was one that died in debt: it was re- 
ported, where his creditors were, that hewas.dead : 
one faid, he hath carried five hundred “ducats of 
mine into the other world. Bacon. 

DUCK. n. J. [anas ; ducken, to dip, Dut.] 

1. A water fowl, both wild and tame. 

The ducks, that heard the proclamation cried, 
And fear’d a profecution might betide, . 

Fuil twenty mile from town their voyage take, 
Obfcure in fes of the liquid lake. Dryden. 

Grubs, if you find your land fubjedt co, turn 
ducks into it. Mortimbr's Hufoandry. 

2. A word of endearment, or fondnefs. 

Will you buy dny tape or lace for your cap, 

My dainty duck, my dear-a? Shak. Winter's Tale. 

3. A declination of the head; fo called 
from the freqient action of a duck in 
the wager. 

Back, thepherds, back; enough your play 

Till next funthine holyday ; 


DUC 


Here be without duck or nod, 

Other trippings to be trod, 

Of lighter toes, and fuch court guife 

As Mercury did firft devife. 

4. A ftone thrown obliquely on the water, 
fo as to ftrike it and rebound. 

Neither crofé and pile, nor ducks and drakes, 
are quite fo ancient as handy-dandy. 

Arbuthnot and Pepe. 

To Duck. v.n. [from the noun.] 

1. To dive under water as a duck. 

The varlet faw, when to the flood he came, 
How without ftop or flay he Taa leapts 

And deep himfelf he ducked in the fame, 

That in the lake his Jofty creft was fteepr. 
Fairy Queen. 

Let the labouring bark climb hills of feas 
Olympus high, and duck aguin as low 
As hell's from heaven. Shakef/peare’s Orbello. 

Thou art wickedly devout; 

In Tiber ducking thrice by break of day. Drydens 

2. To drop down the head, as a duck. 

As fome raw youth in country bred, 

When at a fkirmith firft he hears 

The bullets whifling round his ears, 

Will duck his head afide, will ftart, 

And feel a trembling at his heart. Swift. 

3. To bow low; to cringe. In Scottith 
duyk, or jugky to make obeifance, is ftill 
ufed. 

I cannot flatter and look fair, 
Smile in men’s faces, {mooth, deceive, and cog, 
Duck with French nods, and apifh courtefy. Sbak. 
The learned pate ` 
Ducks to the golden fool. Shakefpeare’s Timon. 

To Duck. v.a. To put under water. 

Du’cker. n.f. [from duck. ] 

1. A diver. 

2. A cringer. t Dia. 

Du'cKkiNGsTOOL. n. f- [duck and /tool.] 
A chair in which {colds are, tied, and 
put under water. 

She in the ducking ftoo! fhould take her feat, 
Dreft like herfelf in a great chair of ftatee Dorfer. 

Reclaim the obftinately opprobrious and virulent 
women, and make the ducking fool more ufeful. 

Addifcn's Freebolder. 

Duck ie’cGep. adj. [duck and /eg.] Short 
legged. | 

Ducklegg’d, fhort waifted, fuch a dwarf the is, 
That the muft rife on tiptoes for a kifs. 

Dryden's Juvenal. 

DUCKLING. n. f. [from duck.] A young 
duck ; the brood ‘of the duck. 

Ducklings, though hatched and led by a'hen, if 
the brings them to the brink of a river or pond, 
prefently Icave her, and in they go. 

Ray on the Creation. 

Ev'ry morn 
Amid the ducklings let her fcatter corn. 

: Gay's Paftorals. 

Du’ckmeaT. n. fa [duck and meat; lens 
paluftris.| A common plant growing in 
itanding waters. 

To Duckoy. wv. a. [miftaken for decoy : 
the decoy being commonly pragtifed upon 
ducks, produced the errour.] To entice 
to a fnare. 

This fifth hath a flender membranous ftring, 
which he projeéts and draws in at pleafure, as a 
ferpent doth his tongue: with this he ductoys little 
filhes, and preys upon them. Grea. 

Ducxco’y. n. f- Any means of enticing 
and en{naring. 

Seducers have found it the moft compendious 
way to thelr defigns, to lead captive filly women, 
and make them the duckoys to their whole family. 

Decay of Piety. 

Du’cxsroor. n. /. Black fnakeroot, or 

Mayapple. . 


Milken... 


DUE 


Du'CRWEED. n, f [duck and weed.) ‘The 
fame. with duckmeat, - 

That we call duckweed hath a leaf no bigger than 
a thyme leaf, but of a frefher green; and putteth 
forth a little ftring into the water, far from the 
bottom. Bacon. 

Duct. 2. f. [duéus, Lat.] 
1. Guidance ; direétion. 

This doétrine, by faftening all our ađtions by a 
fatal decree at the foo; of God's chair, leaves no- 
thing to us but only to obey our fate, to follow the 
du€ of the ftars, or neceflity of thofe irony chains 
which we are born under. Hammond, 

2. A paflage through which any thing is 
conducted : a term chiefly ufed by: ana- 
tomifts. | | 

A duff from each of thofe cells ran into the root 
of the tongue, where both joined together, and 
pafled forward in one common dwé to the tip of it. 

Addifon’s SpeStatore 
It was obferved that the chyle, in the thoracick 
dučl, retained the original tafte of the aliment. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
DUCTILE. adj. [duéilis, Lat.] 
1. Flexible; pliable. 
Thick woods and gloomy night 
Conceal the happy plant from human fight : 
One bough it bears; but, wond’rous to behold ! 
The duéfile rind and leaves of radiant gold. 
s i Dryjaen`s Æ nid, 
2. Eafy to be drawn out into length, or 
expanded. 

All bodies duile and tenfile, as metals, that 
will be drawn into wires; wool and tow, that will 
be drawn into yarn or thread; have the appetite of 
not difcontinuing trong. Bacon. 

Gold, as it is the puret, fo itis the fofteft and 
moft ductile of all metals. Dryden. 

3. Tractable ; obfequious ; complying ; 
yielding. | ' 
He generous thoughts inftil!s 
Of true nobility ; forms their duéile minds 
To human virtues. Poilips. 

Their defigning leaders cannot defire a more 

du&ile and eafy people to work upon. 

Addific’s Frecholder. 

Dou‘criceness.2./. [from du.File.}] Flexi- 
. bility ; duétility. | 

I, when I value gold, may think upon 
The duilenc/s, the application ; 

The wholefomenefs, the ingenuity, 
From ruft, from foil, from fire ever free. Donnee 


Ducrruity. 2. f. [from duaile. } 

r. Quality of fuffering extenfion ; flexibi- 
lity. 

Yellow colour and dwG&ility are properties: of 
gold: they belong to all gold, bet not only to 
gold; for fatfron is alfo yellow, and Icad is duc- 
tiles Watt's Logicke 

2, Obfequioufnefs ; compliance. ` 

Du’vcson. n. f. [dolch, German. ] 

1. A fmall dagger. h'i 

It was a ferviceable dudgecn, : 

Either for fighting or for drudging. Hidibrass 

2. Malice; fulleanefs; malignity; ill will. 

Civil dudgeon Grft grew high, 
And men fell out they knew not why. Hudibras. 
s The cuckoo took this a little in dudgeon. i 
r L'`Efirange, 

DUE. adj. The participle paffive of ozve. 
(dú, French. ] : 

1. Owed; that which any one has-a right 
to demand in confequence of a compact, 
or for any other reafon. 

Thert is ducfrom the judge to the advocate fome 
commendation and gracing, where caufes are well 
handled and fair pleaded. There is likewife du: to 
the public a civil reprehenfion of advocates, where 
there appeareth cunning, grofs negleéty or fight: 


information, Bacon. 
Mirth 


BUR 


Mirthiand chcerfelnefe are but the due reward 
@f innocency of life. MMerg’'s Divise Dialogues. 
A prefant bleting upon our falts is neiter ori- 


. Binaliy dee from i juftice, nor becomes due 


to us from his veraci - Smalridge’s 1. 
There is a refpee Aa to mankind, which fhould 
inciine ever the wilet. of men to follow innocent 
cultori. piut Watts. 
2. Proper; ft; appropriate, 

Oppo:tunity may be taxen't» excite, in perfons 
attending on thoje folemaities, 2 dye tenfe of the 
varity of earthly tatisfactions, Saiterbury. | 

g- Exact; without deviation. 
~ You might fe him come towa 
the ground in fo cue time, as no dancer can ob- | 
ferye better incajase. Sidney. 

Ard Eve wiibinpedue at her hour, prepar'd 
For dinner ‘avoury: fants. Milton.’ 

4- Confequent to; occafioned or effected 
by. Proper, bet nor vfual, 

The motion of the oily drops may be in part 
die ta tome parl folutinn made by the vinous 
fpirit, which may tumble them to and fro. Boyle, 

Due. adv. [from the adjcétive. } Exactly ; 

_ directly ; duly, The courfe is due eatt, 
or due weh, 


rds me beating 


Like the Pontick fea, 
Whol icy current, and compuilive courfa, 
Re'er feels cetiring ebb, but keeps dur an 
Tothe Propontic« and the Hcllefpont. 


Dre. x. f. [from the adjedive. 
J. i hat which belongs to ane; that which 
may be fuitly claimed, l 
My due from thee ig this imperial crown, 
Which, as immediate from thy place and blood, 
" Derives itfely to me. Shakepeare. 
The fon of Duncan, 
From whom this tyrant holds the dye of birth, 
Lives in the Englith court. Shakcfpeare’s Macberb. 
Thou berer know’ 
Efe: of courtely, duei of gratitude; 
ity hafo th’ kingdom thou haft not forgot, 
Wherein] thee endow'd. Shakefpeare’s Kinz Lear. 
The die of honour in no poirt omit. 
Shatifpeare's Cy mbeline. 
I take this garland, not gs given by you, 
Eut as my merit and my beaury’s dye. Dryden 
No popolar aflembly ever knew, or propoted, or 
, declared, what thare of power was their duce Swift, 
2 Right; juft ticle, 
The key of this infernal pie by due, 
And by command of heaven's all- powerful king, 
Aliltcn's Paradife Loft. 
3. Whatever cuftom or law requires to be 


cone. 


Shakefprare’s Othello. | 


Befriend 
till outmoĝ end 
andnone leftoye, Afitcn. 
Drzden. 
iega} or 


Us, thy vow'd priefts, 

Or all thy dues ve done, 

They pay the dead his annual duss. 

4. Cuftom ; tribute, exactions ; 
cultomary perquiftes, 

In refpect of the exorbitant dues that 
at moft other ports, this, deservedly 
name of frees Addifen. 

To Due. v. æ: (from the noun,} To pay 
as due; perhaps for endony, Tt js per- 
iiaj caly in this fingle paffage, 

his ie tne jateft glory of their praife, 
That I thy enemy dve thee withal, Sbakefpeore. 

DU’EL. ne fo (Auchlarn, Latin.) A eombat 
between two; a fingle fight. 

An many armies, if the matter thou!d be tried by 
dwe! between two champions, the vidory fhould uo 
on Ge one fido; and yet, if it be trjed by the grofs, 


are paid 
retains the 


ge on tha other fide, Bacon 
Dream not of your Nghe 
Az af 2 dacl, os the Idca} wounds 
Or head or heel, Milter’: Par Lef, 
"Twas J that wrong'd YOu § you my lite have 
fought: 
No siei eves was more juftly fought, Waller. 


3. One who profefies 


DUELLO, n. 


DU Ff. 


Dou‘cepom, s. f [from duke. 
1, The feigniory or.poffefiions of a duke, 
Her brother found a wite, 
Where he him(clf was Jot ; Profpero his dutedons 
In a poor ife. Shake/peare’s Tex pi ft. 


DUK 


To Du*er, v. v, [from the noun.) To 
fighe a fingle combat. 

e muft at length, poor man! die dully at 

home, when here he might fo tafhionably and 

genteelly have becn Avelled or fluxcd into another 


] 


world. South. The cardinal never refigned his purple for che 

The challenging and fighting with a man js projpect of giving an heir to the dukcdem of Tur- 

called dwelling. Lacke. canys Addifor, 
To Duer. y. a, To attack or fight with} 2. The title or quality of a duke. 


Do’terainen, aaj. { dull and Lraix. } 

Stupid; doltith; foolith. l 

This arm of mine hath chattis‘d 

The petty rebel, ¢u/brair’d Buc kingham. Shake 
Dvu’icer. adj, (dulcis, Lat.) 
1. Sweet to the talle; lulcicug. 

From (weet ke:nels preis'd, 

She tempers duicet creams; nor thele to hold 
' Wants the fit veels pure. ATivtons 
2. Sweet to the ear; harmonious; melo- 


fingiy. 
qi Who Gngle 

Ducil'd thelr armies rank'd jn proud array, 

Rim(cif an army, now uncqual match 

To fave himnfelt againt a coward arm'd, 

At one fpear's length. Milton's Agoriftes. 
Du“ewver. x. /. (from duil] A finple 

combatant. 

They perhaps begin as fingle duellers, but then 
they foon get their troops about them, 


fe 


Decay of Piety. 
Du’evcisr. a.f. [from duel. ween. T 
at upon a promontory, 

1 A fingle combatant, , And heard a mermaid, on a dolphin’s back, 

_ Ufithe king ends the differences, the cafe will Utrering fuch dulcet and harmonious breath, 

fail out no worfe than when tws ductifis enter the} That the tude fea grew civil at her fong. Shakefpe 

field, where the worfted purty hath his fvord A fabrick huge ` 

agatn, without further hurt, i Suckling. Rofe like an exhalation, with the found 

Henceforth let posts, ere allow'd to write, OF dulcet fymphonies, and voices {weet Milken, 


before they Aight... Dryden. 


Be feareh'dilike dxtilifis 
to ftudy the rules of 


J. [from dulcify.} 
gs’ the act of free- 


d . 
acrimony, 


DULCIFICA rion, 7. 
The aét of {weetenin 
ing from acidity, faltnefs, or 

Tn colcothar, the exacteit calcination, followed 
by an exquiflite dulcification, does not reduce the re~ 

* maining body into olementary earth ; for after the 
falt of vitriol, if the calcination have been tog 
faint, is drawn out of the colcothar, the refidue ix 

„not earth, but a mixt body, rich in medical vire 
tucs. Beyle, 

To DU'LCIFY. v. a. [dulcifier, Fr.] To 
fweeten ; to fet free from acidity, falt- 
nefs, or acrimony of any kind. 

A _deco¢tion of wild gourd, or colacynthis, 
thongh fomewhat qualified, will not from évery 
hand be dulciffed into a by an ‘addition of 
flour or meal, Browns 

J dreffed him with a pledgit, dipt in a dulcified 


honour. 
His bought arms Mung nor lik’d’s for his Arf 
d . 


eld, he threw ‘em away ; 
oft, our duellifis fay. ‘B. Fonf. 
] The duel; the 


ay 
Of bearing them in fi 
And hath no honoyr! 
J- (italian, 


role of duelline, & 
The gentleman will, for his honour's fake, have 
* one bout with your he cannot. by the duello avoid 


t, Shakef re: 
DUE'NNA. n, f. [Spanih.] An old wo- 
man Aa as to guard a younger, 

I felt the ardour of my paffion increafe as the 
feafon advanced, till fa-the month of July l could 
no longer contains J bribed her duerna, was ad- 
mitted tothe bath, faw her undretfed, and the won- 


liment, 


_ der difplayed, Arbuthnot and Pope. '  tin@ure of vitriol, iferran's Surgery, 
Dua. nf. [eggla, to give fuck, Iflandick:] Spirit of wine du/cifes fpirit of falt; nitre or vi- 
l. A pap 3 a nipple ae ual teat p {poken ot triol have other bad etes. Arbutbnot cn Aliments. 


Duftemmer. n. f [dolcimello, Skinner.] 
A mufical intrument played by ftriking 
the brafs wires with little fticks, 

Ye hear the found of the cornet, flute, harp,’ 
facktut, pfaltory, dudcimer, and all’ kinds of mu. 
fick. : Dan. ii iO 

To DU’LCORATE, a, [from dulcis, 
Latin. ] 4 


bealis, or jn malice or contempt of hu- 
man beings, 
Of her there bred 

A thoufand young anes, which the dally fed, 
ducking upon her poifonous dugi; cach ona 
Of fun ry Shapes yet ail ill. favoured, Fairy Quern. 

They are firtt fed and nourithed with the inilk 
of a firange dug, Raleigh’) Hifory. 


Then thines che goat, whole brutith dugs lupplied “of 
196; : ide. 1. T'o {weeten, 
The infane Jove, and nurt his growing “i The arcizrq:, for the dulesratiig of fruit, ae 
. IW feems en uf commend (wine's dung above all other dung. Baci 
4. itdeems to have been ufed formerly of a. To make lefa acrimonious, 


Turbith mineral, as it js foldin the thops, {5 a 
tough medicino ; but; being fomewhat dulcarated, 
firtt procureth vomiting, and then falivation, 

. Wijeman's Surgery, 
Durcora’rion, x. f [from dx/corate.] 
The act of {weetening, 

Malt gathereth a sweetnefs to the tafto, which 
gppoareth in the wort i the du/coratien of things Ta 
worthy to be tried to the fall; for that dys/coration 
importeth a degree to nourithmont: and tha 
maling of things inalimentat to become alimenral; 
may le an experiment of great profite Bacons 


Fairy Rusine 
Aa mild and gentlo as the cradje-babe, 

Dying wish mother's dug betweeniits lips. Shak. 

pag. of dig, 

medala, and pipes of 

rubbith, ddd. on frai. 

jue, Prench; dux, Latin. ] 

One’ of the higheft order of nobility in 


England, in rank a nobleman next to Du‘tHzap, z, f. (dull and Bead.) A 

the royal famtily. blockhead ; a wretch foolifh' and ftupid ; 
The 'dwte of Cornwall, and Regan his dut- 2 dolt . 25, 

chefs, will be hore with him this night. This people be fools and du/beads to all gode 


Sbahe/peare's King fear. 


and Excter, mutt lole cunning, and bold in Myo nits 


neis; dut fubtle, 


Aurmarle, Surrey i 
The names of diles, their titlea, dignitics, dD, "hes j o Ycbam, 
And whatfoevcr profits thercby rije, U Liason f (dwrua.) An inferiour 

Daniel's Civil War. kind of adoration. 7 X. 
4Fa Valeotus 
j 


DUL 

Pateotus faith, that the fame worhhtp which ie 
given to the prototype may be given to the image, 
but with the different degrecs of latria and dulia. 
Sri rg fleet. 
DULL. adj. (davl, Welth; dole, Saxon ; 

del, mad, Dutch.] 
. Stupid; doltith ; blockith; unappre- 
hendive; indocile ; flow of underttand- 


p 


ing. 
Sech is their evil hap to play upon dull fpirited 
men. Hooker. 


He that hath learned no wit by nature, nor arty 
may complain of grofs brecding, or comes of a 
very dull kindred. Sbukcfpeare. 

Sometimes this perception, in fome kird of 
bodies, is tar more fubtile than the fente; fo that 
the fenfe is but a du// thing in coinpariion of it. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Every man, even the dul/cff, is thinking more 
than the mott eloquent caa teach him how to ut- 
tere Dryden. 

2. Blunt; obtule. 

Meeting with Time, Slack thing, faid I, 

‘Thy feythe is duil; whet it, for fhame. Herbert. 
3. Unready ; awkward. 

Gynecia a great while ftood ftill, witha kind of 
dull amazement, looking ftedtattly upon her. 

Sidney. 

O help thou my weak wit, and fharpen my dull 

tongues ` Fairy Queen. 

Memory is fo neceffary to all conditions of life, 
that we.are not to fear it fhould grow dull for want 
of exercife, if exercife would make it ftronger. 

Locke. 
4. Hebetated; not quick. 

This people's heart is waxed grofs, and their 
ears are dull of hearing. Matt. xiii, 15. 

The princes of Germany had but a dull tear of 
she greatnefs of Spain, upon a general apprehen- 
tion 3 now that fear is sharpened and pointed. 

Bacon. 
x. Sad; melancholy. l 
6. Sluggifh ; heavy; flow of motion. 
Thenceforth the waters waxed dull and flow, 
And all that drunk thereof did faint and feeble 
grow. f Spenfer. 
7. Grofs; cloggy; vile. 
She excels each mortal thing 
Upon the dull earth dwelling. 
Shakefpe Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
g. Not exhilarating ; not delightful: as, 
to make di@ionaries is dull wwork. 
g. Not bright: as, the mirrour, is dull, the 
fire is dull. 

Vil not be made a fuft and du//-eyed: fool, 

‘To fhake the head, relent, and figh, and yield 

To chriftianinterceffors. Shak. Merch. of Venice. 
10. Drowfy ; fleepy. 

To Dutt. v. a. [from the adjeCtive.] 
1. To ftupify ; to infatuate. 

So was fhe dulled with all, that we could come 
fo near as to hear her fpecches, and yet fhe not 
perceive the hearers of her lamentation. Sidney. 

Thofe drugs the has 
Will ftupify and duil the fenfe awhile. 
Shakefpearc's Cymbeline. 
3. To blunt; to obtund. 

Borrowing dulls the edge of induftry. Sbake/p. 

‘This entrance of the battle did whet the courage 
of the Spaniards, though it dulled their {words. 

Bacon. 


4 


3. To fadden; to make melancholy. 
4. To hcbetate; to weaken. 
Now forc'd @ overtlow with brackith tears, 
The troublous noife did duli their dainty ears. 
Spenfer. 
Nothing hath more dulled the wits, or taken 
away the will of children from learnizg, than care 
in making of Latin. Afcham. 
5. To damp; to clog. 
Prayers were fhort, as if darfs thrown out with 2 
fudden quickrefs, left chat vigilant and erect atten- 


DUM 


tion of mind, which in prayer fs very neceffary, 
foould be walted or dulled through continuance. 

Hocker. 

In bodies, vaion ftrengtheneth and cheri heth 

any natural a¢ticn 5 and, on the other fide, wiak- 

encth and duflerh any violent impreffion: and 

even 19 is it uf ininds. i Bacon. 


6. To make heavy, or flow of motion. 


Ufury dulls and damps ail induftries, wherein mo- 
ney would be ftirring, if it were not for the ug, Bac. 
7. To fully brightnefs. 


The breath du//s the mirrour. Bacon. 


Du’Lerarp. n. f. [from dull.) A block- 
head ; a dolt; a ftupid fellow ; a dunce. 

What! mak’ thou me a dullard in this a&t ? 
Wilt thou not {peak to me?  Sbakefp, Cymbeline. 

Thou muft meke a duliard of the world, 

If they not thought the profits of my death 

Were very pregnant and potential fpurs 

To make thee feek it.  Sbake/peare’s King Lear. 
Du’iiy. adv. [from dull.) 
1. Swpidly ; doltithly, 

It is not fufficient to imitate nature in every cir- 
cumftance dully, literally, and meaniy ; but it be- 
comes a painter to take what is moft beautiful. 

Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
2. Slowly ; fluggifhly. 

The air, if it be moift, doth in a degree quench 
the: flame, and howfoever maketh it burn more 
dully. Bacon. 

3. Not vigoroufly ; not gaily ; not bright- 
ly; not keenly. 
Not that I think thofe pantomimes, 

Who vary action with the times, 

Are lefs ingenious in their art 

Than thofe who dully act one part. 


Du’tness. n. f. [from dull. } 
1. Stupidity; weakne's of intelle&; in- 
docitity ; flownefs of apprehenfion. 


Nor is the dulzefs of the {cholar to extinguifh, 
but rather to inflame; the charity of the teacher. 


Scuth. 


Hudibras. 


Shadwel alone my perfe& image bears, 

Mature in dulnefs from his tender years. Dryden. 
z. Want of quick perception. 

Nature, by a continual ute of any thing, groweth 
to a fatiety aid du/ne/s either of appetite or work- 
ing. Bacon. 

3. Drowfinefs ; inclination to fleep. 
Here ceafe more quettions ; 
Thou art inclin’d to fleep. Tis a good du!nefs 
And give it way. Shakefpeare’s Tempep. 
4. Sluggifhnefs of motion. 
5. Dimnefs ; want of luitre. 
6. Bluntnefs; want of edge. 
Duty. adv. [from due.] 4 


1. Properly; fitly; in the due manner. 
Ever fince they firmly have retained, 
And duly well obferved his beheatt. Spenfer. 
My prayers 
Are not words ‘duly hallaw’d, nor my wifbes 
More worth than vanities; yet prayers and withes 
Arc all I can returne Shake/peare’s Henry VIII. 
In the body, when the principal ‘parts, as’ the 
heart and liver, do their offices, and all the infe- 
riour fmaller veffels act orderly and duly, there 
arifes a (weet enjoyment upon the whole, which we 
call health. South. 
lf attention be du/y engaged to thofe reflections, 
they cannot fail of influence. Rogers. 
2. Regularly; exactly. 
Seldom at church, ‘twas fuch a bufy life; 
But duly fent his family and wife. 


DUMB. adj. (cory, he was filent; dumbs, 
Gothick: oumbe, Saxon; dum, Da- 
nilh; dom, Dutch, dull.) 

1. Mute; incapable of {peech. 

It hath pleated himfelf fometime to unloofe the 
very tongucs even of dumé creatures, and to teach 
them to piead in their own defence, left the cruelty 
of man fhould perfift to ai¥ict them. Hooker. 


Pope. 


DUM 


They fpake nota wordy 
But like dumb thatues, or unbreathing fiones, 
Star'd each on other.» Shukefpeare’s Richard IM. 
Some pofitive terms fignity a negative jdeas 
bling imples a privation of fight, dma denial of 
ipecche Watts's Logicke 
2. Deprived of {peech. 
They fung no more, or only fung his fame; 
Struck dumb, they all admir d the godlike man. 
Dryden, 
3. Mute; not ufing words. 
He is a proper man’s pi@ure; hyt, alas! who 
can converte with a durd how? 
Skakcfpeare’s Merchant of Venice 
His gentle dumb expretfion tuin’d at length ' 
The eye of Eve to mark his play. Mitton, 
Her humote geftures made the refidue plain, 
Dumb eloquence perfuading more than fpeech. 
Refesmmsa. 
For he who covets gain in fuch excefs 
Does by dumé figns himfelf as much exprefs, 
Asif in words at length he thow'd his mind. 
Drydens Juveras. 
Nothing is more common than for lovers. t> 
complain, relent, languifh, defpaiz, and die in 
dumb thow. Addijor. 
4. Silent; refufing to {peak. 
‘The good oid fecr with{tood 
Th’ intended treafon, and was dumb to bisod ; 
Till tir'd with endlefs clamours, and purfuit 
Of Ithacus, he ftood no longer mute. Dryd. Æn. 


Du’mauy. adv. [from dumb.) Mutely ;. 
filently ; without words. ` 


Du’mnness, n. f. [from dumb.] ` 


1. Incapacity to fpeak. , 
2. Omiflion of fpeech; mutenefs, 

There was fpeech in their dumbne/s, language in 
their very gefture: they looked as they had heard 
of a world raniomed, or one deftroyed. 

Shakelpeare’s Winter's Tale. 
To th’ dumbnefs ot the gefture 
One might interpret. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 


3. Refufal to {peak ; filence. 


“Tis love, faid the; and then my downcaft eyes, 
And guilty dumbnefs, witnefs'd my turprize, Dryd. 


To Du’mFrounb.. a. [from dimb.] To 


confufe; to ftrike dumb. A low phraie. 
They had like to have dumfeunded the juftice ; 
but his clerk came in to his alfifance. Spefater. 


DUMP. n. J. [from dom, ftupid, Dutch. } 


1. Sorrow; melancholy; fadnefs, 
Sing no more ditties, fing Ro mo 
Of dumps fo dull and heavy ; 
The frauds of men were ever io, 
Since fummer firt wasleafy. Sb. Much Adee 
Vifit by night your lady's chamber window 
With fome fweet confort; to their intruments 
‘Tune a deploring dump: the night's dead filence 
Will weli become fuch fweet complaining grievance, 


Shakefpeare. 
Funerals with ftately pomp ; 
March flowly on in folemn dump.  Hudibras. 


The {quire who fought on bloody ftumps, 
By future bards bewail'd in doleful dumps, 


2. Abfence of mind; reverie. 
dumps fingularly. 
This fhame dumps caufe to well-bred people, 
when it carries them away from the company. 
Locke. 
Du'mpisu. adj. [from dump.] Sad; me- 
Jancholy ; forrowful. 
New year, forth looking out of Janus’ gate, 
Doth feem to promife hope of new delight ; 
And bidding th’ old adieu, his pafled date 
Bids all old thoughts to die in dumpijb {pight. 


Spenfere 
The life which I live at this age is not priv 
dumpifh, and four life; but chearful, lively, and 
pleafant. Herbert, 
DU MPLING. n. f. [from dump, heavi- 
nefs.] A fort of pudding. 
Pudding and dumpling burn to pot. 


Locke ufes 


Dryden, 
Dux, 


Gay’s Paftorals., 


DUN 
Dex. aij. (bun, Saxon.] be 


1. A colour partaking of brown and black, | 


We are not to expect 3 ftrong and full white, 
fuch as is chat of papeps but ome dufky obfcure 
* one, fech af inignt aor a mixture of light 
anc derxnei>, or from White and blick, that is, a 
prey, or din, or ruffer Necvten's Opticks. 
2. Dark; gloomy. 
l ' Come, thick nighr! 
And pali thee in the unre? imoke of hell. 
‘3 He then furvev'd 
Feil and the gu!ph between, and Satan there 
Coating the wall of Meaven on this ties, 
In the dun air fubtime. Mitos Pazadife Loft. 
Yo DUN. v: a. (Dunan, Saxon, ‘to cla- 
mour.]_ iv claim a debt with vehe- 
mence and importunity, | 
Borrow of thy cack, and borrow of thy belly: 
they “Il never alk thee agains 1 fhall be devning 
thee every day. Borex. 
When thou dir’? their parents, feldom they, 
Without a iuit before the tribune, pay. Dryd. Juv. 
J remembcrwha: the won: 
— Ard bath fie fere fo {con to dun 7? Swift. 
Dux. u.f. [from the verb.} A clamorous, 


importunate, troublefome creditor. 

Thus, while my joylefs minutes tedious flow, 
With looks demure, and filent pace, a dun, 
Horrible morfter! hated by gods and men, ° 
To my aerial citadel afcends, Philips. 

it grieves my žeatt to be puted by the flceve by 
fome ratcaily ¢un—Sir, remember my bill. 

i Arbutbnat's Jobn, Buil., 

Dunce. 2. / [A word of uncertain 
etymology ; periaps from dum, Dutch, 
ftupid.] A duilard ; a dolt; a thick- 
{cull ; a ftupid, indocile animal. 

Dunte at the bet, in ftreets but fcarce allow'd 
To tickle, on thy ftzaw, the flupid crowd. Dryden. 

Waa Epiphanius {> great a dunce to imagine a 
thing, indifferent io itfelf, Mould be dire@ly oppo- 
fite to the law of God? Stilling fleet. 

jl never knew this town without dunces of tigare, 
who had cr dt enough to give rile to fom: rew 
word. x Swift. 
DUNG. x./ [d:neg, Saxon.] The excre- 
ment of animals ufed to fatten ground. 

For dung, all excrements are the refufe and pu- 
trefactions of nowishhment. Bacon's Nat. Wiflory. 

J judge the likclieft way to be the perforation of 
the body of the tree in feveral places, ore above the 
other; and the Alling of the holes with durg, 
mingled with the medicine; and the watering of 
thofe lumps of dung with fquirts of an infufion of 
the medicine in dunged water, once in three or 
four days. ~ Bacen's Natural Hifory. 

For when from herbs the pure part mut be won 
From grofs by ‘tilling; this is better done 
By defpis’d dung than by the five or fun. Denne. 

He foon would learn to think like me; 

And blefs his ravith'd eyes to fee 

Such order from confufion fprung, 

Such gaudy tulips rais"d from dung. 

To Dunc. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
manure with dung. 

It was received gf old, that dunging of grounds 
when the weft wind bloweth, and in the decreafe of 
the moon, doth greatly help. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

There, as his dream foretold, a cart he found, 
That carried compoft forth to dung the ground. 

Dryden. 

Du’xceon. n. /. [from donjon, the tower 

in which prifoners were kept, whence 

all prifons eminently ftrong were in 

time called dungeons} A clote prifon : 

generally {poke of a prifon dark or fub- 
terrancous, 

‘hea ‘ap he took the Numbered fenfelefs corie, 
And, ¿re he couid out of bis fwoon awake, 

Him to hit cafle brought with hafty force, 
And in a durgeon deep him thiew without remorfe. 

Spenfer. 


bro Wile 


Shak. 


> 


Swift. 
To 


= 


DUP 


Vee know not that the king of heav'n hath 'dpom'd 
This place our dungeon; not our fafe retreat 
Beyond his potent arm. Milton's Parade Loft. 

Now from the north 
Ot Norumbegue, and the Samocd fore, 
Buring thei: brazen dangzceory arm'd with ice, 
And inow, and hail, come ttormy gultand flaw. 
Aiilson. 

By imagination, a manina dungesn is capabie ct 
entertaining: himicif with fcenes and landicapes, 
more beautiful than any thac can be found in che 
whole: compuls or nature. Addifon, 


Du'’xcrork. n.f (dung and fork} A 


fork to tols out dung from flables. 
Durg forks and paddles are common every where, 
LAcrtimer. 


Du'xcuin. n.f [dung and ill.] 


1. An heap or accumulation of dung. 

I, his brother, gain nothing under him but 
growth; for the which his animals on his dung- 
Pils are ag much bound to him as I. 

Skhakefpeere’s As ycu like it. 

Two cocks fought a duel for the snaftery of a 
dunskil. LE ftrange. 

Never enter into a league of frienddhip with an 
ingrateful pe:fon ; that is, plant not thy friendthip 
upon a dungbil : it is too nodica piant for fo bafe 
a foil. Sourb. 

The dungbil having raifed a huge muihroom of 
fhort duration, is now fpread to enrich other men's 
land. o Swift 

2. Any mean or vile abode. 
Perhaps a thoufand other worlds, that lie 
Remote trom us, and latent in the fky, 
Are lighten'd by bis beams,-and kindly nurft, 
Of which our earthiy dungbil is the wort. Dryd. 
3- Any fituation of meannefs. 
The poor he raitcth from the duf, 
Ev'n from the dunghi/ lifts the jug. Sandys. 
4. A term of reproach for a man meanly 
born. 


Out, dungbil ! dar'{t thou brave a. nob!eman ? 
Shakefpeare. 


Du'ncuiv. adj. Sprung from the dung- 
hil; mean; low; bafe; vile; worth- 
lefs. 

His dunghi! thoughts, which do themfelves enure 
To dirty drofs, no higher dare afpire. 
Spenfer on Leve. 

Du’nay. adj. [from dung.] Full of dung ; 
mean ; vile; bafe; low; odious; worth- 
lefs. 

We need no grave to bury honefty : 
There's not a grain of it, the face to fweeten 
Of the whole dungy earth. Shak. Winter's Tales 


Du’ncyaro, n. /. [dung and yard.] The 


place of the dunghil. 
Any manner of vegetables cat into the dung- 
yard. Mortimer. 


Dunner. z. f. [from ehi One em- 
‘ployed in foliciting petty debts. 


They are ever talking of new filks, and ferve 


the owners in getting them cuttomers, as their 


common dunners do in making them pay. 
Spectator, 
Duone'curLe, adj. [duo and decuplus, 
Latin.] Confilting of twelves. 
Grifepiius, a learnes Polander, endeavours to 
eftablith the dusdecuple proportion among the Jews, 
by comparing fome paflages of fcripture together. 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 
DUPE. 4./. (dupe, French; from duppe, a 
foolith bird, cafily caught.) A credulous 
man ; a man eafily tricked. A modern 
word hardly eftablifhed. 


An ufurping populace is its own dupe, a merc 
uncerworker, and a purchafer in tiutt for fome 
fingle tyrant. Savift. 

Fir flave to words, then vaffal to ahame, 
Then cupe to party ; child and man the fame, 

Dunciad. 


DUR 


To Duer, v. a. [from the noun.] To 
trick ; to cheat, 
‘The th: fe a bigot keep, a genius cuit ; 
Faithlefs through piety, and dup'd through wit. 
Pefe. 
Du'Pre. adj. [duplus, Latin.] Deuble ; 
one repeated. 
To DUPLICATE 4, a, [duplico, Latin.] 
1. ‘Tovdouble ; to enlarge by the repeti- 
tion of the firt number or quantity. 


And fome abterations in the brain duplicate that 
which is but a ingle obje@ to our und ftempered 
fentiments. a7 _ Glanville. 

2. To told together. 


Du'rLicaTE. adj. [from tħe-verb.] 
Duplicate proportion is the proportion of iquarese 
Thus, in a rank of geometrical proportiens, the 
firit term to the third is faid to be in a dupitcate 
ra-io of the firft to the fecond, or as its fquare is 
to the fquare of the fecond: io in 2, 4, 8, 16, the 
ratio of 2 to 8 is a duplicate of that of 2 to 4, OF 
as the fquarc of 2 to the fyuare of 4. 
Pbillips. Harris. Baiicy. 
It has been found, that the attraction is almoit 
reciprocajlyin a duplicate proportion of the diftance 
of the middle of the drop tzom the concourfe of the 
glafles, viz. reciprocally in a fimple proportion, by 
reafon of the fpreading of the drp, and its touch- 
ing each glafs in a larger furface ; and again reci- 
procally in a fimple propertion, by reafon of the 
attractions growing ftronger within the fame quan- 
tity of attracting furface. Nituton`s Optickse 
Du’phicate. x. f Another correfpon- 
dent to the firit; a fecond thing of the 
fame kind, as atranfcript of a paper. 
Noth-ng is more needéul for perfecting the na- 
tural hiftory of bodies, than the fubjecting them to 
the fire; to which end 1 hive referved duplicates of 
the moft confiderable. Woodward 
Durica rion. 2. f [from duplicate.) 


1. The a& of doubling. 


What. great pains hath been talen concerning 
the quadrature of a circle, and the duplication of a 
cube, and fome other mathematical problems. 


Hale's Origin of Ifankind. 
2. The act of folding together. 


3- A fold; a doubling. 

The peritoneum is a {trong membrane, every 
where double; in the duplicaticns of which all the 
vifcera of the abdomen arc hid. Wifercan's Surge 

Dvu’ericature. a. /. [from duplicate.) 
A fold ; any thing doubled. 

The lympheduéts, either dilacerated or ob(truét- 
ed, exonerate themiclves into the foldings, or be- 
tween the duplicatures of the membranes, 

Ray cn the Creation. 
Dupwivcitry. n.f. [duplicis, Latin. ] 
1. Doublenefs ; the number of two. 

This duplicity was ill contrived to place one head 
at both extremes, and had been more tolcrable to 
have fet three or four atone. Brown's Vulg. Erre 

Do not affect duplicities nor triplicities, nor any 
certain number of parts, in your divifion of things 

Warrs's Logick. 


2. Deceit; doublenefs of heart or of 


tongue. 
Durapi’Lity. a. f. [durabilis, Latin. ] 
The power of lafting; continuance; 


endurance. 

Stones, though in dignity of nature inferior un- 
to planta, vet exceed them in firmnefs of ftrength, 
or durability of being. Hooker. 

Our times upon the earth have neither certainty 
nor durability. Raleigh's Hiffory. 

DURABLE. adj, { durabilis, Latin. } 
t. Lafting ; having the quality of long 
continuance. 

The bones of his body we may compare to the 
hard rocks and (tones, and therefore ftrong ani 
durables Ruleigb's H fry. 

With 


DUR 
With pins of adamone, 
And chains, they made all faft; to» falt chey made, 
And durable! Milton’ s Parodije Left. 
The glorita of herwnajelty’s reign ought to be 
recorded in words more durable than brafs, and 


fuch as our polterity may read a thoufand years 
hence. Swift. 


2. Having fucceffive exiftence. 
Time, though in eternity, applied 
To motion, meafures all things durable 
By prefent, paft, and future. Milton. 
Du’nanteness. 2. f. [fiom durable.) 
Power of lafting ; contimuance. 


The diferent contiftence and dyrablen«fy of the 


frata whereof they confitt, are more or lefs. 
| Woodward. 
A bad poet, if he cannot become immortal by 
the goodnefs of his verfe, may by the durablene/s of 


the metal that fupports it. 
Addifon on Ancient Medals 


Du’rasry. adv. [from durable.) Ina 
Jafting manner. 

There indeed he found his fame flourithing, his 
monuments engraved in marble, ar.’ yet more du- 
rably in men’s memories. Siducy. 

Durance, n. f [from durefe, law 
French.) 

1. Imprifonment ; the cuftody or power 
of a jailor ; a prifon, 

Thy Dol, and Helen of thy noble thoughts, 

Is in bale durarice and contagious prifon: 
Haul’d thither by mechanick dirty hands. 
Shakefpeare. 


A poor, Innocent, forlorn ftranger, languifbing 
in durance, upon the falfe accufations of -a lying, 


4nfolenct, whorifh woman, Sourb. 
There's neither iron bar nor gate, 
Portcullis, chain, nor bolt, nor grate 3 
And yet men curance there abide, 
In dungeons fcarce three inches wide. Hudid. 


be Ea the warning and example before 
roe, I confmit myfelf to latting durance. 
Congrove’s Old Bachelor. 


z. Endurance ; continuance ; duration. 
A doubtful word. 

Sick nature at that inftant trembled round, 
Ard mother earth fizh'd as fhe felt the wound : 
Of how thort durance was this new made Rate ; 
How far more mighty than heav‘n’s love, hell's 

hate ! Dryden. 


DURATION. n. /. [duratio, Latin.] 
+. A fort of diftance or length, the idea 
whereof we get, not from the permanent 
_ parts of {pace, but from the fleeting and 
perpetually perihing parts of fucceffion. 
Locke. 


2. Power of continuance. 

Duration is 4 circemMance fo effential to happi- 
nefs, that if we conceived it poffible for the joys of 
heaven itfelf to pais from us in an Snitant, we 
fiouid find ourfelyes not much concerned forthe 
attainment of them. Regers, 

3. Length of continuance. 

Arifotle, by greatne(s of action, does not anly 
mean Je thould be great in its aature, but alfo In 
its duration; that it Mould have a duc length in it, 

Addifsn's Spefator. 


To DURE. v. n, [duro, Latin.) To lat; 
to continue ; to endure. 

The delights and pleafurcs of the world are moft 
pleafing while they, dure. Raidgh's Hiftery. 
Dou’rerut. adj, [from endure and full] 

Lafting ; of long continuance; durable. 

Not in ufe. 

The duceful oak, whofe fap is not yct dried, 
fs long ere it conceive the kindling fire g 
But when it once dath burn, it doth divide 
Great heat, and makes his Rhames to heav'n afpire. 
Spenfer. 


Du‘nevess, adj, [from dyre.) Without 


DU’RESSE. n. f. French; hardhhip, fe- 


pus 


continuance ; fading ; tr 
Not in ufe. 

Yct'were that aptitude natural, more Inelinable 
to follow and embrace the falfe and'durede'i p'ea- 
fures ofthis ftage-play world, than to become the 
fhadow of Goi. Redeigh's Hiflory. 


afitory ; hort. 


verity. | . 

t- Imprifonment ; conftraint ; confine- 
ment. 

2. [In law.J A plea ufed, by way of ex- 
ception, by him who, being caft into. 
prifon at a man’s fuit, or otherwife by 
threats, beating, &c. hardly ufed, feals 
any bond to him during his reftraint. 
This the law holds as invalid, and fup- 
pofes to be conftrained. a Cowell. 

Du'riınG, prep. [This word is rather a 
participle from dure ; as, during life ; du- 
rante vita, \ife continuing ; during my 
pleafure, my pleafure continuing “the 
fame.) For the time of the continuance 
of ; while any thing lafts. 

If during his childhood he be conftantly and ri- 
goronfly kept from drinking cold liquor whilft he 
is hot, forbearance grows into a habit. Locke. 

Du’rity. n. f. [durete, French; durus, 
Latin.] Hardnefs; firmnefs. 

Ancients did burn fragments of marble, which 
in time became marble again, at lea(t of indiffo. 


luble durity, as appeareth tn. the ftanding theatres, 
Worton's Arcbitclure. 


Irradiancy or fparkllng, fuund In many gems, 
Is not difcoverable in this ; for it cometh fhort of 
their compactnefs and durity. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Durst. The preterite of dare. 

The Chriftians dur have no images of the Da- 
ity, becaufe they would rather die than denle them- 
felves with fuch an impiety, Stilling fcet. 

DUSK. adj, [dayfer, Dutch.) 

1. Tending to darknefs. “See Dusky, 

2. Tending to blacknefs ; dark-coloured. 
The hills, to their fupply, 

Vapour and exhalation, du and moift, 

Sent’ up amains Mihcn’s Paradife Laf. 
Due. n.f [from the adjective. ] 4 
t. ‘Tendency to darknefs; incipient ob- 

fcurity. 

I will wait on you in the du/& of the evening; 
with my fhow upon my back, Spettator. 

2. Darknefs of colour ; tendency to black- 
nefs. 

Some fprinkled freckles on his face werp feen, 
Whofe dufk fet off the whitenols of the fkin. 

Dryden. 
To Dusk. v.a. [from the noun.] To 
make dufkith, Dia. 
To Dusk. v.n, To grow dark ; to begin 
to lole light or brightnefs; to have luitre 

diminifhed. Di, 
Du’sxiry. adv. [from duhy.) With a 

tendency to darknefs or blacknefs, 
Dv’sxien. adj, (from dufk.] 

t. Inclining to darknefs'; tending to ob» 
feurity. 

From his Infernal furnace forth he threw 
Huge Hames, that dimmed all the heaven's light, 
Enrall'd in duih fmoke, and brimftone blue. 

Spenfer. 
2. Tending to blacknefs; darl-coloured. 

Sight ts not contented with fudden departments 

from one extreme to anothers therefore rather a 


du fifo sinckure than an abfolute black. 
Mertens Architchures 


pus 


] Du’sxisnry. edo. [from dufti.) Cloudt, 


ly; darkly. M 
The fawduft burned fair, till part of the candle 
contumed: the duit gathering about" the fnan, 

madc the fnaf to burn deRifhly. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftery 


Dusky. adje [from duk ; duyfer, Dutch.) 


1. Tending to darknefs; obfcure ; not 


luminous. 
Herc lies the dufty torzh of Mortimer, 
Chok’d with ambition of the meaner fort. Shak, 
There ficrce windso'er duffy valleys blow, : 
Whofe every putf beara empty fhades away. Dryay 
Through the plains of one continual day, 
Six thining raorths purfue their even way ; 
And fix fucceeding urge their deMy flight, 
Obfcur'd with vapours and o’erwhelm'd in nighe. 
Poter. 


3. Tending to blacknefs; dark-coloured ; 


not clear ; not bright, 
They did plar 
‘The means that dufty Dis my daughter gote » 
Sb.kefpears 
Tt ia not green, but of a du/ky brown colour, ~- 
Bacon, 
When Jove in duy clouds involves the tkies, 
Andthe faint crefcant thoots by fits before their eyes, , 
Dryden, 
The furface Is af a duty yellow calour, 4 
l Wodword, 
By mixing fuch powders, we are not tolexpect a 
ftrong and full white, fuch as4s that of papery 
but fome dufky obfeure one, fuch as mighg arifa 
from a mixture of ‘light and darknefa, or from 
white and blacks that is, a grey, or duns or rufiet 
brown. Newton's Optichi, 
3. Gloomy fad; tovel eset clouded. 
While he continues in life, this why tceng of 
horraur, this melancholy proipet of final perdis 
tion, will frequently oosur to hig fancy, 
Beasley's Sermin 
Umbricl, a duffy, melanchaly fprite, 
As ever {ullied the fair face of light, i 
Down to the contral earth, his proper fcene, 
Ropairg to fearch the gloomy cave of fpleen, Pope, 
DUST. m/i [ouye, Saxon ; dutz, oe 
1. Earth or other matter reduced to final 
particles, 


The duf ~ 
Should have afcended to the root af heav'n, 
Rais‘d by your (propus troops. 3 
bakelpeare’'s Anony ard Clofatra. 
Duf helpeth the fruitfulnels of trees, iniomuch 
as thoy catt duf upon thems that powdering, when 
a thower cometh, maketh a foiling ta the treo, 
being earth and water finely laid on. / 
Bacon's Natural Hifsry, 
2. The grave ; the ftate of diffolution, 
The feentre, learning, phyfick, mut 
All follow this, and come to duft 
Sbhakc/peare’s Cyeabeliries 
Thou 


Out of the ground watt taken, know thy birth z’ 
For duf thou art, and fhalt to def return. Milt” 
3. A mean and dejected itate. Me! 
God raifeth up the poor oyt of the duft, to fot 
them among princes. 1 Same ijed 
To Dust, v. a. [from the noun.) 
1, To free from duf, 
a. To fprinkle with duft, 
Dust yan. w/e [auf and man.) -One 
ee employment. is.t0 carry away the 
ult, b 
The duflmap's ear’ offonds thy clothes and ayos, 
When through the ftrect a cloud of athes flies. 


Gay, 
Dusty, adj. [gon duf.) 
1, Filled with dut ; clouded with dun. 
All our yoftezdays haya lighted fools 
The way to dufy death. Shekep-are, 
Arms and the dany fiéluol lef admire, 
And foltcn ftrangely in fome now delire, Dryden, 
a. Covered 


DUT . 


a. Covered or fcattered with duf, 
Even Drudgery himfelf, 
As at the car he fweats, or duffy hews _ 
The palace itone, looks gay. Theomlon’s Summer. 
Du’tcuess. n./. [dual t, French. } 
1. The lady of a duke. 
The duke of Cornwal, and Regan his dutchefs, 
will te here. Shakejpeare’s King Lear. 
The duke was to,command the army, and the 
dutcbe/s, by the favour fhe poflefied, to he near 
her majefty. . — Swift. 
The gen’rcus god who wit and gold refines, 
And ripens fpirits as he ripens mice:, Py 
Kept drofs for dutcbefTes, the world fhall know it, 
To you gave fenie, good humour, and.a ae 
ope. 
2. A lady who has the fovereignty of a 
dukedom. 
Du’rcuy. n.f [duché, French.] A terri- 
tory which gives title to a duke, or has 
a duke for its fovereign. 
Different ftates’ border on it; the kingdom-of. 
France, the dutchy of Savoy, and the canion of 


Bern. Addijen on Italy. 
France might haye {wallowed up his whole 
dutcby. Swift. 


Dutcux-courT. #./. A court wherein 
_ all mattérs appertaining to the dutchy of 
Lancafter are decided by, the decree of 
-the chancellor of that court. Cowell. 


Du‘reovs. adj. [from duty.} — > 
r. Obedient; obfequious; refpectful to 
thofe who have natural or lègal autho- 
' rity. 
Gieat Aurengzebe did dutecus care exprefs, 
* And durft not pufh too far his great fuccefse 
, Dryden. 
A female foftnefs, with a manly mind; 
A duteous daughter, and a fitter kind; ` 
In ficknefs patient, and in death rcfign’d. Dryd. 
Who taught thebee with winds and rains toftrive, 
To bring her burden to the certain hive; | 
And through the liquid-fields again to pafs ™ 
Duteousy and hark'ning te the founding brafs ? 
Prior. 
2. Obfequious ; obedient to good os bad 
porpofes : with fo. 
I know thee well; aferviccable villain! 
As dutecus to the vices of thy miftrels, 
As badnefs would defire..  Shake/p..King Lear. 
_ Every beat, more duteous at her call, 
Than at Circean call the herd difguis’d. Milton. 
3. Enjoined by duty ; enforced by the re- 
_Jation of one to another. ‘This fenfe is 
not now ufed. 
With mine own tongue deny my facred right, 
With mine own breath releafe all dutcous ties. 
3 Sbakejpeare. 


Du’rirun. adj. [duty and full.) 
1. Obedient ; iubmiflive to natural or le- 
gal fuperiours ; reverent. 

She died in an extreme old age, without pain, 
under the care of the moft dutiful fon that I have 
ever known or heard of. ; Swift to Pope. 

2. Expreffive of refpect ; giving token of 
reverence ; refpectful ; reverential. 

There would the kifs the ground, and thank the 
trees, blefs the air, and do dutiful reverence to 
every thing fhe thought did accompany her at their 
firk meeting. Sidney. 

Du’tirutcy. adv. [from dutiful.) 
» 3. Obediently ; fubmiffively. 
2. Reverently ; refpectfully. 

His daughter Philoctea he found at that time 
dutifully watching by her mother, and Mifo cuii 
oully watching her. Sidney» 

He with joyful, nimble wing, 

Eiew ct ae back again, 
„And made an humble chaplet for the king. Swift 


Du’tipuiwess. n. f. [from dutiful.] 
1. Obedience ; fubmiflion to juit autho- 


2. Reverence ; re{pect. 


Dury. n. f. [from due.] 


» do. 


DWA 


rity. 
Piety, or dutifulnefs to parents, was a moft po- 
pular virtue among the Romans. ` Dryden's fin 


It is a ftrange kind of civility, and an evil dsg- 
falnefs in friends and relatives, to fuffer him to pe- 
rifh without reproof or medicine, rather than to 
feem unmannerly to a great finner. 

Taylor’s Rule of Living Holy. 


1. That to which a man is by any natural 
or legal obligation bound. 

When ye fhall have done all thofe’things which 
are-commanded you, fay, We are unprofitable ier- 
vants: we have done that which»was our auty to 

Luke, xvii 10. 

The paim children feel from any- necchity of 

nature, it is the dury of parents to relieve. Locke. 
z. Aéts or forbearances required by reli- 
gion or morality. In this fenfe it has a 


plural. 
Good my lord, , 
You have begot me, bred me, Jov’'d me: I 
Return thofe duties back,.as are right fits 
Obey you, love you, and moft honour you, 
Shahefpeare. 
All our duty is fet down,in our prayers, becaufe 


inal] our duty we.bsg the Divine aGi@ances and, 


; remember that you are bound to do all thofe duties, 
for the ‘doing of which yau have prayed for the 
‘Divine affiftance. Taylor's Devotion. 


3. Obedience or fubmiffion due to pa- 


rents, governours, or. fuperiours ; loy- 
salty ; piety to parents. 
l Think'ft thou that duty thal’ have dread to 
fpeak, ~ 
When pow’r to flatt’ry bows ? To plainnefs honour 
Is bound, when majetty to folly falls. 
Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
God's party will appear fmall, and the king's 
not greater; it being not probable, that thofe 
fhould have fenfe of dury to him that had none to 
God. | as) ©) Decay. of Piety. 
4. Act of reverence or refpect.. 
They both atone’ 
Did duty to their lady.as becames,, Fairy Queen. 
5. Phe bufinefs of a foldicr on guard. 
The regiment did duty there puncually. 
{ Clarendon. 
s Otho as often.as,,Galba fupped with him, 
’ ufed'to give every foldier upon dusty an. aureus. 
Arbutbnct on Coins. 
6: The bufinefs of war; fervice. 
The night came and fevered them, all parties 
being tired with the duty of the day. — Clarendcn. 
See how the madmen bleed! Behold the gains 
With which their mafter, love, rewards their pains ! 
For feven long years, on duty ev'ry day, 
Lo! their obedience, and their monarch’s pay ! 


7- Tax; impoft; cuftom ; toll. 
All the wines make their way through feveral 
duries and taxes, before they reach the port. 
Addifon. 
Such thekels as they now fhew, were the old 
ones in which dury was to be paid by their law. 


Arbuthnot on Coins, 
DWARF. 2. /. {dpeonz, Saxon ; dwerg, 
Dutch. } i 


1. A man below the common fize of men. 
Get you gone, you dwarf! 
You minimus, of hind’ring knot-grafs made. 
Sbakefpeare. 
Such dwarfs were fome kind of apes. Brown. 
They, but now. who feem'd 
In bignefs to furpafs earth's giant fons, 
Now lefa than (mallet davarf's, in narrow room 
Throng numberlefs. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
2. At y animal or plant below its natural 
bulk. 


Dryden. | 


DWE 
In a delicate plantation of trees, all well growñs 
fair, and fmooth, one dwarf was knotty and 
crooked, and the reft had it in derifion. L’Efir 
Saw off the ftock in a ‘smooth place; and for 


warf trees, graft them within: four fingers of the 
ground. Mortimre 


3. An attendant on a lady or knight in 


romances. 
The champion ftout, 
Eftfoones difmounted trom his courfer brave, 
And to the dwarf awhile his needlefs {pear he 


gave. Spenfere: 


4. It is ufed often by botanifts in compo- 


fition ; as, dwvarf-elder, dzvarf-honey - 
fuckle. 


To Dwarr. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


hinder from growing to the natural 


bulk ; to-leffen ; to make little. 

Ir is reported that a good {trong canvas, fpread 
over a tree grafted low, foon after it putteth forth, 
will dzvarf it, and make it {pread. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftorye 

The whole fex is in a manner.dqwarfed, and 
fhrunk into a race of beauties, that feems, almoft 
another fpecies. Addifon. 

Dwa’rFisnu. adj. [from dwarf.} Below 
the natural bulk; low; .{fmall ;, littles 
petty ; defpicable. 

Their deverfife pages were 
As cherubins, all gilt. SAake/peare’s Henry VIM, 

And: are you grown fu high in his efteem, 
Becaufe ham fodwarfife and fo low ? Shakefpeare. 

This unheard, faucinefs, and boy ith troops, 

The king doth {mile at; and is well prepar’d 

T5 whip this devarfi/f> war, thefe pigmy arms, 

From ouf'the circle of his territories. 
Shakefpeare’s Kirg gor 

A thicket clofe befide the grove there ftood, 

With briars and brambles choak’d, and dzvarfiyb 
wood. Dryden. 

e fiould have loft oaks and cedars, and the 

other tall and lofty, fons of the foret, and have 
found nothing but dwarfi/b fhrubs, and creeping 
mofs, and defpicable mufhrooms. Bentley 

Dwa’rrisuiy. adv. [from dwarffh. | 
Like a dwarf. 

Dwa‘rrisHness. 2. f [from devarfifh.] 
Minutenefs of ftature ; littlenefs. 

‘Tis no wonder that fcience hath not outgrown 
the dear fi/bne/s of its priftine ftature, and that the 


intelle&tual world is fuch a microcofm. ` 
Glanville’s Scepfis 


To DwauLre. v: a. [opelian, Saxon, to 
wander ; dwaelen, Dutch.] To be deli- 
rious: a provincial word mentioned by 
Junius. 


To DWELL. v. n. preterite dwelt, or 
dwelled. [dualla, old Teuntonick, is fay, 
delay ; duelia, \Mlandick, to ftay, to itand 
ftill. } 

1. To inhabit; to live in a place; to 
refide ; to have an habitation. 

lf thy brother that dwelleth by thee be waxen 
poor, and be fold unto thee, thou fhalt not compel 
him to ferve as a bond-fervant. Lev. xxv. 39. 
He thall divell alone, without the camẸ fhall his 
habitation be. Lev. xiii. 46. 
John Haywood and Sir Thomas More, in the 
parih wherein J was born, dwelt and had poffef- 
fions. Peachame 
Why are you vex'd, lady ? Why do you frown? 
Here dzvell no frowns, nor anger ; from thefe gates 
Sorrow flics far. Miltone 
z. To live in any form of habitation. 

Abraham fojourned in the land of promife as in 

a ftrange country, dwelling in tabernacles, 
Heb, xis Q» 

3. To be in agy ftate or condition. 

*Tis fafer to be that which we deft-oy, 
Than by deftrution divell in doubtful joy. Shak. 
4, To 


DWE DWI 


4. To be fafpended with attention ; to The force of fire afcended firft on high, 
hang upon with care or fondnefs. | And took its dwelling in the vaulted fky. Y Á 
He in great pation all this while did dwell; ? t REN s Ovie 
More bufying his quick’ eyes her face ro view, 2. State of life; mode of living. 
Than his dull ears to hear what the did tell. My dzelling thall be with the beatts of the field. 
Spen/er. Danicl. 


DwE'LLINGHOUSE. n. f. [from dwell and 


Soufe.] ‘The houfe at which one lives. 
A perfon ought always to be citedat the place of. 
his dawellingbcufe, which he has in refpet of his 
habitation and ufual refidence ; and not at the 
houfe which he has in refpeét of his eftate, or the” 
place of his birth. Ayliffe’s Parergen. 
DWE'LLINGPLACE., nef. [dwell and 
place.] The place of refidence. 
People do often change thcir dwellingplaces, and 
fome muft dic, whilft other fome do grow up into 
ftrength. Spenfer. 


To Dwr nore. v. n. (opinan, Saxon. ] 
1. To fhrink ; to lofe bulk; to grow 
little. 
Thy dwindled legs {cer crawling to the grave. 
` Dryden, 
Proper names, when familiarized in Engliths 
davindke to monofyliables ; whereas in other lan- 
guages they receive a fofter turn, by the addition of 
anew fyllable. , Addifen. 
Our drooping days are dwindled down to nought, 
Their period finifh’d ere “tis well begun. Tbhomfon. 
2. To degenerate ; to fink. 
"Tis now dwindled down to light frothy ftuff. . 
Norris. 
If there have been fuch a gradual diminution | 
of the generative faculty of the earth, that tt hath 
dwindled from nobler animals to puny’ mice and 
infects, why was there not the like decay in toe 
production of vegetables ? Bentley. 
He found the expected council was dwindling 
into aconventicle, a packed affembiy of Jtalian 
bifhops, not a free convention of fathers. 
Atterbury, 
Religious focieties, though begun. with exccl- 
lent. intentions, are faid to have dzvindled into 
factious clubs. Swift, 
3. To wear away ; to lofe health; to 
grow feeble. wn : 
Weary fev'nnights nine times nine, 
Shall he davindle, peak, and pine. 
Shakefpeare’'s Macbeth: 
We fee, that fome Small part of the foot being 
injured by a wrench or a blow, the whole leg or 
thigh thereby lofés its Arength'and nourifhment, 
and dwindles away. Locke 


Th* attentive queen 

Duilt on his accents. Smith's Pied: and Hippol. 
Such was that face, on which I dwelt with joy, 

Ere Grece allembled ttemm’d the tides to Troy. 
Pope, 

s.. To continue long fpeaking. 
He preach'd thejoys of heav'n, and pains of hell, 
And warn'd the finner with becoming zeal 5 

Bat on eternal mercy lov'd to dwell. å 
i Dryden's Good Parjon. 
We have davelt pretty long on the confiderations 
of.fpace and duration. Locke. 
Thote who defend our negotiators, dwell upon 
their zeal and patience. Swift. 


Jo Dwet. v.a. To inhabit. Not ufed. 
I faw and heard; for we fometimes 
Who dwell this wild, conftrain'd bywant, oome forth 
To town or village nigh, Milton's Par. Regained. 


DwE'LLER. 7. f: [from dwell.] An inha- 
bitant ; one-that lives in any place. 
“The houfes being kept up, did of neceifity enforce 
a dwellers; and the proportion of land for occupa- 
tion being kept up, did of neceffity enforce that 
dweller not to be beggar or cottager, but a man of 
fome fubftance. Bacon's Henry Vl. 
Their cries.foon waken all the dwellers near} 
Now murmuring nerfes rife in every ftreet. Dryd. 


Dwe'tuinc. n.f. (from dwell.) 


I. Habitation ; place of refidence; abode. 
His dwelling is low in a valley green, 
Under the foot of Rauran moffy hore. Fairy Queen. 
Hazor fhall be adwelling for dragons, and aide- 
folation for evere. Sere xlix.. 34 
If he have feveral dwellings, let him fort them 
fo, that whathe wanteth in the one he may find in 
the other. l Escon. 
t God will deign 
To vift oft the dwellings of jut men, 
Delighted. Mikon's Paradife Loft. 
All davellings elfe 
Flood overwhelm'd, and them with all their pomp 
Deep under water roll’d ; fea cover'd)feay 
Sea without fhore ! Milton's Paradife Loft. 
The living few, and frequent funerals, then 
Proclaim'd thy wrath on this forfaken place ; 
And now thofe few, who are return'd again, 
Thy fearching judgments to their dwellings trace. 
Dryden. 


DIYs @ 


Phyficlans, with their mitky cheer, 3 
The love-fick maid and dwindling beau repaire 


Giy. 
4. To fall away ; to be diminifhed ; to 
moulder off. °; 


Under Greenvil, there were only five hundred 
foot and three hundied, horie left, the ret werg 
dwindled away. TERT 

Dre. See Diz. ! 

Dy’tnc. The participle of die, 

1. Expiring ; giving up the gho, ° 

2. Tinging ; giving 2 new colour. 

Dr’nasty. n. f [dtve¢sia] Government s 
fovereigaty. : 

Some account him fabulous, becaufe he carriee 
up the Egyptian dynaflict, before she Aload, yea, and 


a 


long before the creation. Hale's Origin of Afankind. 
Greece was divided into feyeral dynafie, which 
our author has enumerated under their refpective . 
princes. Popes 
Dr’scrasy. n. A [Svexgnsiz.] An un- 
equal mixture of elements in the blood 
or nervous juice’; a diftemperature, 
when fome humour or quality abounds 
in the body. Die, 
In this pituitous dylcrafy of blood, we muk, 
vomit off the pituita, anu purge upon intermifs 
fions. Fieger en the Hunvwrs, 
DrysenTery. n. f> [dyfenterie, French, 
from dvosrregicn] A loofencfs, wherein 
very ill humours flow off by itool, and! 
are alfo fometimes attended with, blood. 
D i f Mie. 
_ From an unufual inconftancy af the woather, 
, and perpetual changes of the wind from eait ta 
welt, proceed epidemica dyfenteries. Arbatl. en Airs 


Dyspr'psy. x. fa (svoreia.) A difficulty 
of digeition, or bad fermentation In the 
_ ftomach or guts. pia, 
Dy‘sprony. a. J. [uotu] A difficulty 
in {peaking, occafioned by an ill dipo- 
fition of the organ’, "Le a Diet. 


' Drseno'sas af. [dere] A difficulty 


of breathing ; ftraitnefs of breath. 
Dr‘sury. n jı (Qvowgia.) A difficuity in 
making urine. 
It doth end in a dyfentery, pains of the hemor- 
rhojds, inflammations of any of the lower parts, 
djabetez, a continual piffing, ora hot dyfury, dif. 
| fiçulty of making water, Harveys 


£ “n. 
g“ 
LEAD 
Has two founds; long, as téne, and 
Aja Mhort, as men. E is the moit fre- 
2 „quent vowel. in- the Englih lan- 
age; forienot only is ufed like the 
réft in’ the: beginning or end of. words, 
but has the peculiar quality of lengthen- 
ing ithe foregoing vowel, as, cin, cane; 
min, mine; gip. gape; glid, glide ; bréd, 
bréde; chin, chine; wp, wpe; thin, 
thine; wid, nòde; tin, tine; plim, plime. 
. Yet it fometimes-occurs final, where yet 
the foregoing vowel is not lengthened ; 
as gine, knowlédgé, edge, give. Anciently’ 
almoft every word ended with eṣ as for 
can, canne; for year, yearesofor great, 
greate; for needy neede; for flock, flocke. |. 
It is probable that this e final had at firft 
a foft found, like the female’ e of the 
French; and that afterwards it was in 
poetry either mute or vocal, as the verfe 
required, ’till at laft it became univer- 
fally filent, | 
Ea has.the found.of e long: the e is com- | 
_ monly lengthened. rather -by ithe: imme- | 
diate addition of a than by the appofition 
of eto the end of the word; as mn, | 
mean; fel, fal; mit, moat; uit, nBat. . 
EACH. pron. [elc, Saxon; elch, Dutch; ilk, 
` Scottifh. — 
1. Either of two. + | 
Though your orbs of differentgreatnefs be, 
Yet both are'for each other’s ufe difpos’d ; 
His toinclofe, and your's to'be inclos'd. Dryden. |. 
z. Every one of any number. This fenfe 
is rare, except in poetry. 
11 Th* invention. all admir’d, and each how he 
To be the inventer mifs’d. Milton. 
Let each ' 
His adamantine coat gird well, and each 
_ Fit well his helm: Milton. 
By hunger, thateacd other creature tames, 
Thou. art not tobe hatm'd, therefore not mov’d 
‘ Thy temperance invincible befides. 
grr a: Milton's Par. Reg. 
Wife Plato faid, the world with men was ftor'd, 
~ That fuccour each to'other might afford. Denbam. 
To Eacu the correfpondent word is other, 
whether it be ufed of: two, or of a great- 
er number. . 
*Tis faidthey eat each other, -= Shake/p. Macbeth. 
Let each efteem otber better than themtclves, j 
rinse , _ Phil. ii. 3. | 
Lovelieit of women! heaven is in thy foul; 
Beauty and virtue thinefor ever round thee, 
Bright’ning cach ctber! Thou art all divine. 
y j Addifon's Cato, 
Ean. [d. ed.],in the compound, and cadig 
in the fimple names, denotes happinefs. 


i 


: 


t 


i 


or bleflednets, Thus Eadward is a hap- | 


py preferver; Eadulph, happy’ affiftance ; 
Eadgar, happy power; Eadwin, happy 
conqueror;. which Macarius Expolemus, 
Faufla, Fortunatus, Feliciams, &c. do in 
fome meafure refemble. Ead may alfo 
in fome cafes be derived from the Saxon 
cath, which fignifies,eafy, gentle, mild, 


Vou. L 


wh 
EAGER. adj. 


5- Sharp; fower; acid. 


6. Keen; fevere,; biting. 


—It isa nipping and an eager air. 


Gib, Camden. | 


E 


E AG 


[eagòn, Saxon; aigre, 


French. }) 


1. Struck with defire; ardently withing; 
keenly defirous; vehement in defire ; | 


hotly longing. 
OF action eager pand: intent of:thought; 
The chiets your honourable danger fought: , 
yr Dryden's Ovid. 
, Eager toread the reft, Achates cames Dryden’ tAn. 
With joy the ambitious youth his mother heard, 
And,eagesy forthe journey, foon prepar’d ; 
He longs the world beneath him to furvey, 
‘To guide the chariot, and to give the day. 
Love inflanWd, and’cager on his blifs, 
- Smother’diher words’ Addifons Ovid. 


2. [tas ufed fometimes ‘with of; fometimes 


with for, fometimes with on or after be- 
forethe thing fought. 


3- Hor of difpofition ; vehemént; ardent ; 


impetuous. | 
Apt as well to quicken the fpirits as to allay that 
which is too eager... coker. 
Nor do the eager.clamours of difputants’ yield 
more relief to eclipied truth, than did the foundjng 
brafs of old to the labouring moon. 

Glarville's Scepfis. 
| “Imperfect zeallis hot and eager, without know- 
» ledge. Spratt. 

Eager his tone, and ardent were his eyes. Dryden. 
A man, charged'with a crime of which he thinks 
himfelf innocent, is apt to be too eager.in hisown 
detence: . 


His Numidian genius 
Is welldifpos’d to mifchief, were he prompt ‘ 
And eugerionit ; bithe multbe ipurr'd ddif. Cato. 


With a fuddenwigouriit doth poflet - 
Andcurd, like eager droppings into milk, 
The thin and wholefome bloods: Shake/p. Hamlet. 
` The air bites threwdly ; it is. very cold. 

Sap: Hamler. 

The ficthibrinketh, but-the bone refiitech, where- 
by the cold becometh more eager. 


notdictile. . A’cant 
word of artificers. 
Gold will be fometimes fo eager; as artifts ‘call 
it, that it »will as lietle endure the hammer as glafs 
itfelf. Lacke. 


EA'GERLY. adus fison eager.) , 


1. With great ardour of defire;;svith: im- 
petuofity of:inclination. 

To, the holy, war how fatt and eagerly did men 
go, when, the prieft) perfuaded: them that whofoever 
died in that expedition was a martyr ?0 South. 

How eagerly he flew, when Europe's fate 
Did for the feed of future ations wait. Stepney. 

t. Ardently ; hotly. ; 

Brutus gave the word tooearly, , ” 
Whohavingfome'advantage on, Oaai, 

Took it too eagerly; his foldiers'fallito (poil; i 
Whilft we by Anthony werewalkinclos’d.  Shake/p. 
3. Keenly ; fhasply. i 


Abundance of rain” froze fo"eaperfy~as it’ fell, 


that it fecmed the depth of winter had of a “fodden 
been come in. 


Ea'Gerness, mf, 
1. Keennefs of de 
tion. . pv tie be 
She-knew her diftancesrand'did angla forme, +5 
Madding my eagernc/s with hes reitraint. o Shake/p. 


[tom eager. | i” 
ire ardour of inclina- 


: 


Dryden. | 


Dryden. |) 
ts Quick ; bufy ; eafily put inaction. 


ne 4 co toe Bacon's Natural Hiftory.) 
9. Brittle; inflexible ; 


Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 


E AG 

Have you not fcen, when whittled from the fif, 
Some faulcon ttoop’d at what her eye defign’d, 
And, with hereagerze/s, the quarry mifs'd. Dryden. 

The eagernefs and ttrong bent of the mind after 
knowledge, if not warily regulated, is often an hin- 
drance to it. Locke. 

Detraction and- obloquy are received with as 
much eagernefs as wit ang humour. 

Addifon's Freebolders. 
Juba lives to catch 
That dearembrace, and*to return it too, 
With mutual warmuwand eagerne/s of love. 
Addifon's Cato. 

His continued application to publick affairs di- 
verts him from thofe pleafures which are’ purfued 
with eagerne/s by princes who have not the publick 
fo much at heart. Addifon. 

The things of this world; with whatever eager- 
nefe they engage our purfuit, leave us ftill empty 
and unfatisfed with their fruition. Rogers. 

2. Impetuofity ; vehemence ; violence. 

It finds them in the eagernefs and height of their: 
devotion; they are fpeechlefs for the time that. it 
continues, and proftrate and dead when it departs. 

Drydes. 

Pibkil thee with fuch eagerzeft of hatte, 

As fiends, let loofe, would lay all nature wafe. 


Dryden, 
EA'GLEsen f: [aige French; aguila, La- 
, tin; eaHer; Er 


È , 
1. A bird of tea els, as it is reported, 
renews its age when it grows old. It is 
| ` alfo faid not to drink at all, like other 
| birds with fharp claws. It is given out, 
that when an eagle fees its young fo well 
grown as to’ venture upon flying, it ho- 
vers over their neft, and’ excites‘them to 
imitate it, and take their flight; and 
“when it fees them. weary, or, Bacal, it 
takes them upon its back. Saag are 
faid to be extremely fharp-fighted, and, 
when they take flight, {pring perpendi-. 
cularly upward, with’ their eyes fteadily 
fixed upon the fun. Calmét. 
Draw forth the monfters of the abyfs profound, 
| Or fetch th’ aerial.eag/e tothe ground. » Pope. 
2. Theftandard ofthe ancient Romans. _** 
— Arts Rill followed where Rome's eaghes flew. Popes 
EA'GLE-EYED. adj. [from eagle and eyed. } 
Sharp-fighted as an eagle. 
As he was quick and perfpicacious, fo was he 
inwardly eagle-eyed, and verled in the humours ‘of 


his fubjects. Howes. 
Ev'ry one is eagle-eyed to fee 
! ‘Another's faults and his deformity. Dryden. 


Ea‘'curspeep. 2. f. [eagle and /pecd.] 
| Swiftnefs like that:of an eagle. 
Abrupt, with eag/e/peed the cut the fky, 
Inftantinvifible to mortal eye. 


Pope 


TEalcurstons. m fe AA Rone faid to be? 


found at the. entrance’ of’ the holes in 
which’ the eagles make their nets, and 
affirmed to have a particular vittue in de- 
fending. the eagle's neft from thunder. 
voit Culmete 
The eagl-fcme contains, in a cavity within it, 
, 2 fmall loofe tone; which rattles when it is Miaken 5 
| and every foffil, with a nucleus in it, has obtained 
the name. The ‘analogy between’ 'a ftone, thos . 
containing ‘another within it, or, as) the fanciful; 
writers expres ity pregnant: withsanotlicr,| and! a 
woman big with child, led) people to;imagine that 
| 4 .N at 


— -m 


EAR 


it muft have great virtues and effects in accelerating 
or retarding delivery; fo chat, if tied to the arm 
of a woman with child, it prevents abortion; and 
if to the leg, it promotes delivery. On fuch idle 
and imaginary virtues was raifed all the credit 
which this famous tulli! poifeited for many ages. 
Hill's Materia Medica. 
If you ftop the holes of a hawk’s bell it will 


make nv ring, but a flat noife or rattle; and fo |, 


doth the ætites, or eagle/fone, whieh hath a little 

ftone within it. Bacon. 

Ea'ciet. u. fe [from eagle.) A young 
eigi l 

This treafon of his fons did the king exprefs, in 
anemblem, wherein was an eagle with three eaglets 
tyring on her breait, and the tourth pecking at one 
ot hereyes. A Davies 

Fa'cre. ». f. [ægre, in Runick, is the 
ocean; eggia, in Iflandick, is to agitate, 
to, ince.) A tide {welling abuve another 
tide, obfervable in the river Severn. 

For as an eagre rides in triumpb o’er the ude, 

The tyrant paihons, hope and fear, 

Did in extremes appear, 

And flafa’d upon the foul with equal force.: Dryden. 

EA'LDERMAN. 2. f. [ealoenman, Saxon. ] 
The name of a Saxon magiftrate ; alder- 
man. 

Eame. ». f. [eam, Saxon; com, Dutch.] 
Uncle: a word ftill ufed in the wilder 
parts of Staffordthire. 

Daughter, fays the, fly, fly; behold thy dame 

Forefhows the treafon of thy wretched eame ! 

Fairfax. 

EAR. wf. [eane, Saxon ; oor, Dutch. ] 

1. The whole organ of audition or hearing. 

What fire isin my ears? Can this be true? 

Stand I condemn'd! Shake/p. Much Ado. 
His ears are open unto theircry. Pf. xxxiv. 15. 
Valfalva difcovered fome paffages into the region 

of the ear drum; of mighty ufe, among others, to 

make dilcharges of bruifes, 
Derbam's Phyfico- Theology. 

2.. That part of. the ear that ftands. promi- 


nent. 

You have heard of the news abroad: I mean, 
the whifper’d ones; for they are yet but ear kiffing 
arguments. = Shakcfpeare. 

His matter fhall bore his ear through with an awl. 

Exod. 
3. Power of judging of harmony ; the fenfe 
of hearing. 

She hasa delicate ear, and her voice is mufick. 

Richardfon. 
4. The head; or the perfon: in familiar 
_ language. 

Their warlike force was fore weakened, the city 
beaten down about their ears, and molt of them 
wounded. l Knolles. 

Better pafs over an affront from one fcoundrel, 
than draw the whole herd about a man’s ears. 

L' Eftrange. 

Be not alarmed, as if all religion was falling 

“about our ears. 
Burnet’s Theory. 
5. The higheft part of a man; the ma 

A cavalier was up to the ears in love with a very 

fine lady. | : | L'Eftrange. 
6. The privilege of being readily and kind- 
ly heard ; favour. 

Ariftippus wae earneft fuitor to Dionyfius for 
fome' grant, who would give no ear to his fuit; 
Ariftippus fell at his feet, and then Dionyfius grant- 
ed if. Bacon's Apophtbegms. 
-They being told there was fmall hope of eafe, 
Were willing atthe feft to give an ear 
To any thing that founded liberty. Ben Fonfon. 

lf on a pillory, or near a throne, 

He gain his prince’s ear, or lofe his own. Pope. 
7» Difpofition to like or diflike what is 

«heard; judgment; opinion ; tafte. 
He laid his fenfe clofer, and in fewer words, ac- 


cording to the ftyle and ear of thofe times. Denbam.| EA'RWITN E83, 2. f. [ear and avitne/s.}‘One 


EAR 


8. Any prominences from a larger body, 
raifed for the fake of holding it. 

There are fome veffels, which, if you offer to 
lite by the belly or bottom, you cannot ftir them: 
but ase foun removed, if you take them by the ears. 

Taylor's Rule of living bolj. 

A quilted night-cap with one car. 

Cong. Way of the World, 

A pot without an ear. Swift. 

o. ‘The {pike of corn; that part which 
contains the feeds. 

He delivereth to each of them a jewel, made in 
the figure of an ear of wheat, which they ever after 
wear. Bacon. 

The leaves on trees not more, 
Nor bearded ears in fields, nor fands upon the fhore. 
Dryden. 

From feveral grains he had eighty ftalks, with 
very large ears, full of large corn. 

i Mortimer’ s. Hufbandry. 
10, To be by the Ears. To fight; 
To fall together by the EARS. > to {cuffle; 
To go together by the Ears. } to quat- 
rel. (In Dutch cerlogen.} A familiar 

` phrafe, 

Poor naked men belaboured one another with 
fhagged tticks, or dully fell together by the ears at 
fifty-cuffs. More. 

Fools go together by the ears, to have knaves run 
away with the ftakes. L' Effrange. 

All Afia now was dy tbe ears, 

And gods beat up for volunteers. Prior. 
11. To fet by the Ears. To make ftrife; 
to quarrel : in low language, 

A mean rafcal fets others together by the ears 
without fighting himfelf. L’ Effrange. 

She ufed to cargy tales from one to another, ‘tll 
fhe had fer the neighbourhood together dy the ears. 

i ý £ i Areri Sas 

t is ufual to fer thefe poor animals Ly the ears. 
i # x 4 Addifon. 
Ea’euess. adj. [from ear.] Without any 
Cars. 

Earlefs on high ftood unabath’d Defoe, 

And Tutchin flagrant from the fcourge below. Pope. 

EA'RRING. % J. [ear and ring.) Jewels fet 
in a ring and worn at the ears; orna- 
ments of a woman’s ear. 

With gold and filver they increafe his ftore, 

And gave the precious earrings which they wore. 
Sandys. 

A lady bettowed earrings upon a favourite lam- 

prey. Arbuthnot. 
Ea'rsHor. #. f. Reach of the. ear; fpace 
within which words may be heard. 

Gomez, ftand you out of ear/bot.—I_ have, fome- 
thing to fay to your wife in private. 

Dryden's Spanifb Fryar. 
EA'RWAX. 2. f. [ear and wax.) ‘The ce- 


rumen or exudation which {mears the in- 
fide of the ear. 

The ear being to ftand open, becaufe there was 
fome danger that infects might creep in thereat; 
therefore hath nature loricated or plaittered over the 
fidesof the hole with eurtvax, to entangle infects. 

Ray ow the Creation. 
Ea‘awic. n. f. [eane and pizza, a grub, 
Saxon. 
1. A fheath-winged infect, imagined to 
creep into the ear. 
Himfelf he on an earwig fet; 
Yet fcarce he on his back could get, 
So oft and high he did curvet, Druyton’s Nymphid. 
Karwigs and {nails feldom infeét timber. 
Mortimer’s Hufb. 
Dol! never flies to cut her lace, 
Or throw cold water in her face, 
Becaufe the heard a fudden drum, 
Or found an earwig in a plum. Swift. 
2. By way of reproach,.a whifperer; a 
prying informer. 


To Ear. v. a. [aro Lat. 


EAR 


who attefts, or can atteft any thing as 
heard by himfelf. 
All prefent werc made earwitneffes, even of each 
particular branch of a common indictment. Hooker. 
The hiftories of mankind, written by eye or cure 
witn-fes, are built upon this principle. Watt's Logick. 
f To plow ; to till. 
Obfolete 
He that cers my land fpares my team, and gives 
me leave to enjoy the crop. 
Shakefpeare's All's well that ends well, 
Menecrates and Menas, famous pirates, 
Make the feaferve them, which they car and wound 
With keels of every kind. Sbake/p. Ant. and Cleop. 
A rough valley, which is neither eared’nor fown, 
Deuter. 
Five years, in the which there fhall neither be 
earrixg nor harvett. Gen. xiv. 6: 
The field of love, with plough of virtue ear'd. 
Fair aX. 
Ta Ear. v. na [from ear.) To-fhoot into 
cars. 
Ea'rep. adj. [from-ear.] 
1. Having ears, or organs of hearings. 
2. Having ears, or ripe corm . 
The covert of the thrice car'd feld 
Saw ftately Ceres to her paffion yield. Pope's Odyf. 
EARL, 2. /. [eonl,, Saxon ;. eory/, Erfe.] 
A title of nobility, anciently the higheft 
of this nation, now the third. 
Thanes and kinfmen, 
Henceforth be earls, the firtt that ever Scotland 
For fuch an honour nam’d; Skakefp. Macbeth. 
BARL-MARSHAL..». f- [earl and mar/al. |. 
He that has:chief care cf military foleme. 
nities. 
The marching troops through Athens take their 


way; 
The great earl-mar/bal orders their-array. Dryden; 
EARLDOM. 2./..[from earl.] The feigniory 
of an earl; the title and dignity of an: 
earl. 

The duke of Clarence having married the_heir 
of the earl of Ulfter, and by her having all the 
earldcm of Ulfter, carefully went about redreffing 
evils. Spenfer's Ireland.. 
When Fam king, claim: thou of me 


The earldem.of Heretord. Sdvak-f, Richard IIT... 
Ea/RLINESS. 1. fp ig early. Quicknefs 
of any aftion with refpect to fomething 


elfe: as, earline/s in the morning, the act 

of rifing foon with refpect to the: fun ;. 

earline/s of growth, the att of growing 

up foon in poria other things 
` ofthe fame kind. 

The next morning we, having ftriven with the 
fun’s earlingjs, were beyond the profpect of the 
higheft turrets. i Sidney. 

The goodnefs of the crop is great gain, if the 
goodnefs anfwer the earlinc/s of coming up. Bacon. 

Ea’'RLY. adj. [en, Saxon, before.] Soon 
with refpect to fomething elfe: as, in 
the morning, with refpect to the fun); in 
time, with refpect to creation; in the 
feafon, in comparifon with other pro- 
dudts. 

] am a tainted wether of the flock, 

Meetett for death: the weakeft kind of fruit 
Drops earliefi to the ground, and fo let me. Shake/p. 

It is a curiofity to have feveral fruits upon ene 
tree; and the more when fome of them come early, 
and fome come late. - Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 

God made all the world, that he might be wor- 
fhipped in fome parts of the world; and therefore, 
in the firt and moft car/y times of the church, what 
care did he manifeft to have fuch places erected to 
his honour ! South, 

The nymphs, forfaking ev'ry cave and fpring, 
Their car/y fruit and milk-white turtles bring. Pope. 

Sicknels is early old age: it teaches us diffidence 
in our earthly fate, and infpires us with thoughts 
ofa future, Popis 
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Oh foul of honour! 
— Ohearly heroe! Smith's Phaedra and Hippolitus. 
Ea/auy. adv. [from the adjective.} Soon ; 
betimes. “ 
Early before the mom, with crimfon ray, 
‘The windows of bright hcav’n opened had. Spen/er. 
None in more languages can fhow 
- Thole arts, which you fo early know. Waller. 
“The princefs makes her iffue like herfelf, by in- 
filling carly into their minds religion, virtue, and 
honour. Addifon. 
Jo EARN, v. a. [eannian, Saxon. | 
a. To gain as the reward or wages of. Ja- 


bour, or any performance. 

Thofe that have joined with their honour great 
perils, ‘are lefs fubject to envy ș for men think that 
they earn their honours hardly. Bacon's E/fays. 

Winning cheap the high repute, 

Which he through hazard huge muft earn. 
l to the evil turn 

My obvious breat; arming to overcome 

By (uffering, and earn reit from labour won. Milton. 
Men may difcera 

From what confummate virtue I have chofe 

This perfect man, by merit call’d my Son, 

Tecarn falvation for thé fons of men. Milton, 

Since they all beg, it were better for the ftate to 
keep them, even although they earned nothing. 

Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 
‘Thisris the great expence of the poor, that takes 
‘up almort all their earnings. Lecke. 
The poems gained the plagiary wealth, while the 
author hardly earned his bread by repeating them. 
Pope on Homer. 
After toiling twenty days, 
To earn a ftock of pence and praife, 
~ Thy labour’s grown the critick’s prey. Swift. 
2. Toobtain, asa confequence of action. 
Lcan’t fay whore 4 
-At.does abhor me, now I {peak the word : 
`o do the a&t, that might th’ addition cara, 
‘Not the world’s mafs of vanity could make me. 
Shake/peare. 

EA'RNEST. adj. [eonnere, Saxon. } 

a. Ardent in any affection; warm; zealous ; 
importunate. 

He which prageth in due fort, is thereby made 
the more attentive'to hear; and he which heareth, 
the more carncff to pray for the time which we be- 
ftow, as well in the one as the other. Hooter. 

2. Intent; fixed; cager. 

4 On that profpe& Ntrange 
Their carnc/? eyes they fix’d ; imagining, 

‘For one forbidden tree, a multitude 
Now ris’n, te work them further woe or hame. 
Milton. 
= are never more caracf to ‘difturb us, than 
when they fee us mef earnef inthis duty. Duppa. 

8. Serious; important. Some fay in eara- 

eff, not in jef. 

"They whom earacff lets do often hinder from 
being partakers of the whole, have yet this the 
tength of divine fervice, opportunity for accefs unto 
fome reafonable part thereof. Moe looker. 

Ea'nnest. ». f. [from the adje@ive. | 

1. Serivufnefs; a ferious event, not a jeft; 
reality, nota feigned appearance. 

` Take heed that this jet do not one day turn to 
eu ncf. Sid. 

L told you Klaius was the haplefs wight, 

Who earacft found what they accounted play. Sidney. 

Therewith the laugh’d, and did her earacf end 

in jef. Fairy Queen. 

That high All-feer, which I dallied with, 

Hath turn'd my feigned praycr'on my head, 
And giv’n inearncf, what i begg'd in jet. Shakef. 

Nor can I think that God, Creator wife! 
Theugh threat’ning, will in earscff (o deftroy 
Us, hrs prime creatures. Milton. 

But the main oufinefs and carne/?.of the world’ is 
money, dominion and power. L'Eftrange. 

We thall die in earna?, and it will not become 
vs to live in yeft. Government of the Tongue. 


Sempronius, you haye acted like yousfell ; 


Milton. 


FAR 
One would have thought you had been half inearnef. 
Addifon. 
2. bette penge, Danith; arres, French. 
Pledge; handfel; firft fruits; token o 
fomething of the fame kind in futurity. 


The apoities term it the handfel or earach of 


that which is to come. Hooker. 
Which leader hall the doubtful vi&t’ry blefs, 
And give an carneff of the war's fuccefs. Wailer. 


It may be looked upon as a pledge and carneft of 


quiet and tranquillity. Smalridge. 
he mercies received, great as they are, were 
carnefis and pledges of greater. Atterbury. 
3. The money which is given in token 
that a bargain is ratified. 
You have confpir'd againft our perfon, 


Join'd with an enemy proclaim’d, and from his 


l coffers 
Recciv'd the golden earneff of our death. Shake/p. 
Pay back the caracf penny received trom Satan, 
and fling away his fin. Decay of Piety. 
EA'RNESTLY., adv. [from eernef. 
1. Warmly ; affeCtionately ; zealoufly ; im- 
portunately ; intenfely. 
When sára they feek 
Such proof, conclude they then begen to fail. M;i. 
Shame is a banilhment of him from the good 
opinion of the world, which every man moft ear- 
nefily deGres. South. 
Eurncfly invoke the goodnefs and power of an 
all-merciful and almighty God. 


B: Waay ; defiroufly. 
Why fo carncfily feck you to put up that letter ? 
Shake/peare. 
My foul, more carneAiy releas’d, 
Will outftrip her's; as bullets flown before, 
A latter bullet may o'ertake, the powder being more. 
Donne, 
EA'RNESTNESS. 7. f. [from earncf. | 
t. Eapernefs; warmth; vehemence ; impe- 


tuofity. 
Often with afolemn carnefings, 
More than, indeed belong’d tofuch a trifte, 
He begg'dof me to ftealit. Shatefpeare’s Othello, 
Audacity, and confidence doth in bufinels fo great 
effeQs, as a man’ may doubt, that, befids the very 
daring andvearncftnc/s, and perfilting and importu- 


nity, there fhould be fome fecret binding, and’ 


ftooping of other men’s fpiritsto fuch perfons. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftery. 
Marcus is everwarm; his fond complaints 
Have fo much earncfne/s and paffiun in them, 
I hear him with atecret kind of horror, ` 
And tremble at his vehemence of temper. 
J Addifon's Cato. 
2. Solemnity ; zeal; ferioufnefs. 
There never was a charge maintained with fuch 
a thew of gravity and carnacfne/s, which had a 
flighter foundation to Tupport it. Atterbury. 


3- Solitude; care ; intenfenefs. 
With overtraining; amd earncfne/s of finithing 
their pieces, they oftea did them more harm than 
good. Dryden. 


EaasH. a. f. [from ear, to ag A 
plowed feld. Not now in ufe. | 
Fires eft are good on barren eur/bes made, 
With crackling flames to burn the ftubble blade. 
May's Virg. 
EARTH. x. /. feone, Saxon. } 
1. The element diftin@ from air, fire, or 
water; foil; terrene matter. 
The {miling god is feen; while water, earth, 
And ar arreit his boanty. Themfon. 


2. The terraqueous globe ; the world. 

Nought fo vile that on the earth doth live, 
But to the earrh fome {pecial good doth give. Shakef. 
This folid globe we live upon is called the earth; 
which word, taken in a more limited fenfe, fignifies 
fuch parts of this globe as are capable, being ex- 
poled to the air, to give rooting and nourifhment 
to plants, fo that they may stand aad grow in it i 
ecke, 


Smalridge. 


EAR 


3. Different modification of terrene matter. 
In this fenfe it has a plural. 
The five genera of earthy are, 1. Boles. 2. Clays, 
3. Marls. 4. Ochres. 5. Tripelas. 
Hill's Mat. Medica. 
Earths are opake, infipid, and, when ‘dried, fri- 
able, or confifting of parts eafy to feparate, and fa- 
luble in water; not difpofed to burn, flame, or take 
fire. . , Woodward. 
4. This world oppofed to other fceenest of 
exiftence. 
What are thefe, 
So wither'd, and fo wild in ‘their attire, 
That look not like th’ inhabitants o” th’ earth, 
And yet are on’t? Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 
They can judge as fitly of his worth, 
As I can of thofe myfteries which heav’n 5 
Will not have earth to know. Shake/p. Coriclanus, 
§- The inhabitants of the earth. 
The whole earth was of one language... Gen. xi. 1. 
§. Country ; diftinét region. 
In ten fet battles have we driven back 
Thofe heathen Saxons, and regain’d our earth, ` 
! As earth recovers from the ebbing tide. Dryden. 
7. The aét of turning up the ground in 
tillage. [from ear, to plow. ] 
Such land as ye break up for barley to fow, 
Twoearths, at the leat, ere ye fow it beftow. 
‘ Tuer. 
To EARTH. v. a. fom the noun. | 
1. To hide in earth. 
The fox is earthed; but I thall fend my two tar- 
riers in after him. Dryden's Spani/b, Fryar. 
2. To cover with earth. | 
Earth up with freh mould the roots of thofe au- 
riculas which the frott may have uncovered. 
Evelyn'sC. alendar. 
To EARTH. v. æ To retire under ground. 
Hence foxes earth’d, and wolves abhorr’d. the day, 
And hungry churls enfnar’d the nightly prey. Ticked. 
Ear THBOARD. n. /. [carthand beard. } The 
board of the plow that fhakes ‘off ‘the 


earth, 
The plow reckoned the moft proper for Nif 
black clays, is‘one that is long, large, and broad, 
with a deep head and a {quare ear/bbourd, fo as to 
turn op a great furrow. Mortimer. 
EA'R TA BORN. adj, [earth and bern.) | 


r. Born of the earth; terrigenous.' © T. 
“The wounds 1 make but fow new enemies; 
Which from their bloed, like carrhdéorn brethren 

tife. Dryden. 
The God for ever great, for ever king, 
Who flew the earrbborm race and meatures right 
To heav’n’s great habitants! Prior, 
Eartébornm Lycon thall afcend the throne, Smith. 

Ea‘RTHBOUND. adj. (earth and bound. | 

Faftened by the preilure of the earth. 
Whocan imprefs the foreft, bid the tree 
Unhiz hisearthbownd root? —- Shake{peare's Mach. 
EARTHEN. adj [from earth.) Made ‘of 
earth; made of aoe i 
About his fhelves 

Green carthen pots, bladders, and mufty feeds 
Were thinly fcattcr’d. Shake/peare. 
As a rultick was digging the ground by Padua, he 
found an um, or earthen pot, in which there was 
another urn, and in this keller a lamp clearly burn- 
ng. Wilkins, 
The moft brittle water-carriage was ufed among 
the Egyptians, who, as Strabo faith, would fail 

fomctimesin the boats made of eurthen ware. 
Arbathnot on Coine. 


EA'RTHFLAX. 2. f. [carth and flax.) A 
kind of fibrous fofiil. 

Of Englith talc, the coarfer fort is called plaifter, 
or parget; the finer, carthfax, or falamander’s 
hair. Woodward. 

EA'RTHINESS. 2. f, The quality of con- 
taining earth ; groffnefs. . 


Bae THLING. a f.[from earth.) An in- 
4Na habitant 


EAR 
habitantiof the earths a mortal; a poor 


frail creatures 
To certidings, the \foor(tool of God, that ftage 
which he raifed tor a fmall ume, feemeth magni- 
ficént. Drummond. | 
Ba'r Tuy. adi. [from earth. 


1. ‘Not heav enly ; vilë; mean; fordid. 
But 1 reinember now 
I’m in this earthly wasld, where to do harm 
Js oftentaudable; toda goods fometime 
Accounted dangerous folly. Shakefp. Macbeth. | 
When faith and love, which: parted from thee! 
never; 
Had -ripen’d’ thy juft foul to dwell with God, 
Meekly thouldidit-retign this earthly load 
Ot death, call’diife. Milten.) 
2. Belonging only to our prefent Rate ; not) 


fpiritual.’ 


Our common neceffities, and the lack which we}. 
all have ag well of ghoftly as‘of , y jjaca favours, is'f, 


in each kind easly known. Elooker. 
You have {carce time 
To tteal from {piritual leifure a brief fpan, f 
~ ‘To keep yourearthly audit... Shake/ps Henry VIY! 
Ie mutt be opr folemn: bufinefs and endeavour, at 
fit feafons, to tusn the ‘tream of our thoughts from 
earthly. towards divine objects. Atterbury. 
3. Corporeal; not mental. 
Great grace hat oldman to him given had, 
For God he often faw, trom heayen hight. . 
All were his earthly eyen both blunt and ns 


Spenfer. 

Sudden he view'd, in fpite of all her art, 
‘An earthly lover lurking at her heart. Pope. 
4. ey thing in the world; a female hy- 
ole. usis | 
Oh! if todance all night, and drefs all day, l 


Charm’d.the {mall-pox, orchas’d oldrage aways, © if 


Who'would not fcorn whathoufewife’s cares produce ?t 

Or who would learn, one eartb/y thing of ufe? _ Pope.| 
EaRTHNUT. 2: /- [earth and aut), A pig- 

nut; a.root in fhape and fize like a nut. 


hen there are earthnuts in feveral patches, | 
though the rgots lie deep inthe ground, and the) 
Ralks be dead, the fwine will by their {cent root! 


‘only where they grow. Ray. 
Ealatnquaxe. 2. f. [earthi and. quake. | 
‘Tremer-or convulfton of.the earths + ; 


This fubterraneanyheat or-fire being singani part! 


of the, earth, ftopt,,.by fome accidental glut or ob- 


„s ftrudtion i in; the, paflages through which: it ufed to! 
afcend, and being preternaturally affembled in) 


greater quantity ipto one, placc, caufes a great: rare- 
tathion.and intume‘cence af the water of the abyfs, 
„putting it into very great commotions; and making | 
tho like, cflort upon. the earth, expanded upon the 
face“of the abyfs, occafions that agitation, and \con- 
cuffign. which we call -an varthguake 
‘Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 
Thele tumults were like an earthquake, faking 
the yery*foundations of all, than which*nothing in 
\othe world hath more of hasiť. King Charies. 
Was it his youth, his valour, or fuccels, ` 
Thefe might perhaps be found in other men : 
a'f was that .refpect, that awful homage paid me; 
‘That fearful love which trembled in.his eyes, f 
And with afilent earthquake fkook his foul. Via, 
The country, by reafon" of its vaft caverns and 
fubterrancous fires, has been miferably torn by 
earthquakes, fo that the whole face of it is quite 


changed. Addifon on Italy, 
EA'RTHSHARING. adj. [earth and Jhake.) 
Having*power to fhake the earth, -or'to 


raife earthquakes. 
By the carth/baking Neptune's mace, > | 

And Tethys grave majetkick, paces Milton. 
Now fcarce withdrawn. the fierce carrbfaking 


fore’ s ie a Pallas watch'd the fav’ ring hour; 
ack totheis caves fhe dade the winds to fly, 
And huth’d the bluft’ring brethreo of the fy. Pope. 
Fa/rTHWoRM. 2. f. [earthand worm.] 
1. A worm bred-under groand. 

C Worms are found ir faow commonly flike car the} 


}.2. A mean fordid wretch. 


p 


EAS 
avorms, and therefore it is not unlike! that it (may 
likewife put forth plants. Bacon's Natural Hificry. 
Upan a fhower, atter,a drought, earthworms aud 
land{nails innumerable come out of their lurking 
places. n- 


T hy vain contein pt, ‘dull earthworm, ccafe $ 
l'won’t for refuge fy. Norris. 
Ea'arHy. adj. {from earth] 
1. Conffting of.earth. 
Long may’ft thou live in Richard! s feat to fit, 
And foonlie Richard inan earthy pit! »Shake/p. 
Lamps are inflamedsby.theyadmiffionof newair, 
when the fepulchres are opened, as we fee yin fat 
earthy vapours ofdiyers forts. Wilkins's Math. Mag. 
All water, elpecialty that of rain, is tored with 


matter, light in v diigh of the common fearthy! x 


matter. Wood ward.| 
2. Compofed or, partaking of eatth ; ter-| 
rene. _ 
Tofurvey his dead and earthy image, 
What were it but to make my forrow greater. 
‘Shakefpeare. 
> Him lord pta ounid he, O indignity? l 
Subjećted to his fervice angel-wings, 
And flaming minitters. to watch.and tend, 
Theinearthy charge. Milton's Paradi ife Loft. 
I| 3. Inhabiting the.earth; \terreftrial. 
Thofeearthy fpirits black andvenvious are ; 
I'll call up other Gods of form more fair. ijden 
4. Relating:to earth, losi 4 
Mine is the thipwreck, in a watry fign; 
And in an earthy, the dark dungeon | chities Dryden. 
ç. -Not mental; grofs ; not refined...’ 
Teach-me, dear creature, how to think a fpeak S 
Lay open to my earthyigrofs conceity , 
Smother'd in errors; teeble, fhallow, weak, 
The tolded meaning of-your words deceit: Shap- 
Nor is my flame 
So catthy, as to need the dullimaterial forcer a; 
Ofe eas or bat or.checks......,, .Denbam's, Sophy.: 
EASE: 2. /. [aife, ¥ rench. | 
1. Quist; reft; ;. undifturbed tranquillity ; : 
not folicitude. 
\We fhould:not find her half fo brave and bold , 
To leadit to the wars and'to the feas; A 
To make it fuffer.watchings; hunger, cold;"* 
When it might feed, with plenty, sett with pant b 
wu Davics. 


The prieft on fkins w: aitingrakis his cafes 


And.nighdy viftons. imhis flumber fees. Dryd. Æn.! 
2. Freedom from’ pain ;"a neutral “ftate be- | 


twëen pain and pleafure. ` i 
That which we call ¢a/e,is, only,.an indolency, or 
a freedom from pain. 


' eafes, or enjoyments of life? emple, 
3. Reft aftet labour; intermiffion of labour. 
‘Give yourlelves cafe from the fatigue of waiting.. 
: Swif 
4. Facility ; not difficulty. 
The willing metal will obey thy hand, 
Following with ea/e, if favour'd by thy fate, 
Thou art foredoom’*d-to view the Stygian Rate $ 
If not, nq labouricanrthe tree con{train, 
And Qtrength of itubborn.arms and ftcel.are.vain. 
Dryden. 


Se Anahitat; freedom from harfhnefs, 


formality; forced behaviour, or conceits. 
True cafe in.writing:comes, from,art,/not.chance; 
' AS thofe move cafielt who | haye learn’d to dance, 
: Pope. 


6. At East. “In a fate of undifturbed 
leifure; without pain ; without anxiety, 
Lucan content with praife, may lie at gafe. 
In, coftly grotts aad marble palaces. Dryden's Jur. 
Men of parts and penetration were not idly to 
` difpute ar their cafe, but were to act agoFeing to 


1 — the refult of their debates. 


No, body is under an obligation to know every 
thiog : knowledge.and (ience i in general is the bu- 
„tfinefs only ofthofe who ate at cafe and leifure. Lecke. | 


To Ease. v. a, | from the noun. ] 


range. Í 
Is it a {mail crimesto wound. bimfelf bys anguith | 
af heart, to deprive himfelf of all the pleatures, or 


E\ AS: 
1. To free from pain. 
Help and «a/e children the ie? you can; but by 
“no mea:s bemvanthem. Au `Loòke, 
2. To afuages'to mitigate ; to alleviates! 
Thy father made our yoke grievous; nowftheree 
fore ease thou Jomewhat the grievous fervirudes, 
a Chron. 
Ganiplain, queen AT aaan a and tell thy.grief; 
It thall be cae'd, it, France can yield relieta Shat/p. 
As if with {ports my fufferings 1 could cafes" Pryd. 
Though. he fpeaks of {uch medicines.as ,proeure 
fleep,, and che pain, he doth not determine: their 
fes. yddr buthuot. 
“Will he ocrifce our Yoram cafe? 
‘And can our tears réverfe his firm decrees > O Pri, 
3. To relieve from labour, "or Arty thing. that 


offends': With’ of before tHe’ thing. 
If ere night the path’ring clouds we fear, 

A fong will help the beating ftorm to bear; 

And that thousmay f not be too late abroad _ 

Sing, arid I'll eafe thy thoylders of thy load. Dryd. 
I will cafe me of mine adverfaries. - Maiab, izg. 
Nov body fecls pain that he wifhes not to be cafed 

of, with a defire prd to, that paia, ånd tes 


| 


trom it 
Ea'stFuts adj. [eafe and Jull]: Quiet; 
peaceable ; fit for-rett. 


I (py a black, fatpicious, threat? ning clouds 
Thatwillkencounterwith our glorious (un, ` 
Ere aha os his eafefird weitcrn bed. 
Sbake/p. Henry Vi. 
EA'SEMENT. 2. /. [from ege] 
1. Affiftance ; fupport; relief from. eX- 
pences. 
He has the advantage,of.a freelodging, ei fome 
other eafements® er | Suite. 
2.{tn law. jA fervice sthat sone neigh- 
bourihas of* another’ by charter Or! prë- 
fcription, without’ ‘profit; “as! a wa 
through his. ground, a fink, or fuch like. 


Cowel. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


a 


| Ba‘sity. ty. [from eah] 
|1. Without difficulty. 


. Sounds moverfwiftly, and: at anid diftance; but 
they require a medium well difpofed, and, ‘their 
, tranfiniflion is eafly ttopped. Bacon's Nat. Hi 4. 
_. She afk’d the reafon.of his woe ; 
i She atk’ d, but.with an air and mich. 
That made it ea/ily forefeen ` 
She fear’d too much to know. | Prior, 
2. Without pain; without difturbance 5, ; ia 
tranquillity. 

Is it not to bid defiance t to ail mankind to cone 
demn «their suniverfal opinions and :defigusy »if, ine 
ftead of paifing your life as well and eafi/y, you ree 
folvertorpafs it as ill and:as miferableas yo can? 


Pree 358 


3. Readily; without relu@ance. 
I can eufily refign to others the, praife,of oe s 
illuftrious family... Drydea’s Ded, to State of Inno. 
Not foon provok'd, fhe e4/i/y forgives ;. 

And muchine fuffers, as the: ‘much believes., pn 
EA'SUNESS. 2. /. [from eafy. 1 pee oud 
1. Freedom from difficulty. +, i 

„Believe mẹepfriopdsyloudtumultsare not laid z 
With half the egf. Lids. that they are rais'd. 
Ben Yarifon. 
Eafine/s and aifficulty are relative terms, and re- 
“ate to fome power; and a thing. may be difficult 
to a,wedk man, which yet may be eafy to the fame 
„perlon, when affitted witha greater ftrength. Tillery. 
__ The feeming eafnefs'of Pindarick verfe has made 
it sth but ithas not been confidered. = Dryden. 
où lefta conque(t more than half atchiev’d, 

And for whofe eafinefs l almoft griev’d. Dryden. 

“This'plea, under a.colour of {riendthip to Teligiony 
invites men to it by the easiness of the terms, it 
offers. Rogers. 

2. Flexibility; compliance; readinefs; not 
oppofition ; not relugtances 

Hisyiclding unto them in:one thing might hap. 
pily put them invhope, that time would»breed: the 
like cq/ine/s of condcicending iusther unto ehe 

coker, 


i Since 


EAS EAST! E“A T 


Haf Stncesthe cuftomiofrea/ xefsito alter and thange 
-alaws is fo evil, no dqubt! butatosbear^a™tolerable 


foreiisbetteñthân to vestyreðn saidangerousitemedy. 


MOr ling'ringyparentsyand toth” efern gate | yY “Thou het ofgoldiart worft of gold ; 
wLedithem dire@.) + i Milon. Others lefs fine in carrat is more precious, 
Ea'stw ARD. adv. fEaf-and ‘toward, ) *To- *Pretetviug life in med’cine petable; f i 

Ayie ban eee bae Adag ns foradfooker 1] ards the Fatt. ‘But thous moft fine, moft honour’d, moftrenown’d, 

‘Give to himyandshesthalbbut laugh at-youriea/- he con: which Be trees: f {i Has, eat thy Beater-up.  « Shakejp. Henry lV, 

nef; fave bislite, batyywhen'.youshaveedone, ook | Athan thefune ite 4 ans A f rg DEAA ‘Theys entail a _ fecret curfe, upon their -eitates, 
wato"your owndlucs s Soge iasg fee: Pail ex SORTO. aa ww ee so Np alee: j Which ‘does either infénfibly wate atid tonfiime’ it, 

e f The „fafolt nway? E aoni}, irto fay che -appearswhen the fun isfet!o' A Brvar ules Brr, 


? > A | « 2 Lydian dirs. Milton. 
tg OI AP nie eavonss F faw defcending pane There Lites a neceffity of keeping the furface 


eae a pan wsos a ulv bi even, either by preflure or eating medicines, that 

pep ‘oughta rafe.] ait Mriaheel ined the eminence of ‘the fleth may not retift the, fibres 
. Not'drfichlti” ana yne soe i 
The fervice of God, in the folemn afftmbly of 


: k s he heart and comfort of it. Tillet{an. 
. i ; dog, Whatfhalliwe doponwhere:directour: flight? OncaMout there 
pa haath ay aM al ee apwa my Anta mee caft rxyofight; sommes Eating cares, 


e A ere SS AAT 


3. Freedom from conftraint ; not effort ; not 


A mality, — pe- a TEETER i e 
n: and myftick thoughts you muft exprefs 

_ With painful care utfeemicg cafinciz~ n t 

“For tr th hii Shane through the plaineit drefs. 

1a Oh ee Ol i BR heme Re Ue Ef ic mma». 


Den 4 s EKOS 
F Rett; tranquillity ; eafe-;jifreċdom from 


X Ne > a mog anm sd te wiad att 
~ —Athink,the nT have, affigned hathsai gteat 
i tt fase: apn and cafirefs we enjoy when 
Soa? BM An off w nij Ray. 
+ ote Je [EOFT Saxon 5. begs, Erfe. ] 
1- The quarter where the fun. rifes: oppo- 
fite tothe Wof., “in. Aue atO Y HOA 
perv rire Fi E : e 
ey counting forwards foward; the Eafit, did 
“allow o degrees to the’ Portugals catty ‘ard. Abbot 
2. ‘The regions in the eaitern’ parts of the 
te world.” > e see. ; ap | a os 
YT Would not be the villain that thou thinkelt 
““Fortfie whole {pace that’s in the tyraat’sgrafp 
" Andube oh Exp cee à nyre. A 
"= The gorgepus Faf, withrichek band, = ~~ 
« ‘Ponts on her kings Batbarick, pearl and gold. Mirt, 
Enver. DART _[tarene, - Saxon; odir, 
(Dutch.] The dayon which the Chriffian 


of the fkin in their tendency to cover the wound. 
7 > 


Sharp's S UTBErY» 
~hbiing, cisa work, though e2/yj" yet withal “very! 3, To {wallow “back ; to retra@. This is 
weighty, and of great ref pennos munis is Haoker. |? 


much is itsin every-one’s power. towmake} ` only ufed of a man’s word., 
aema. ni piped. aa IPO NET, toma They cannot hold, but burft. out.thofe words 
‘tetalitions (3° imfelf, fuch as, he, May keep, is eg/y which “itevnrards theysare forced toeat. ve 
tor every one tó try. ont Lecke. Hakeawill on Providence. 
z. Not caufing difficulty. me” : 

The whole ifland ‘was ‘probably. cut into feveral 

eafy alconts;and ‘planced’ wath variety of palaces. 

BN SMOD SE ALi for on aly. 
3+ Quiet; at reft; notiharaffed; unmoleft- 
Jed; fecure ;notanxiouss) 2) ssar of 

‘Phofe that are! cafy in theif condifion; òr their 
“minds, refufe often to enter upon pubick charges or 
oer Lem 


oy Credit werenot.to.beslott 
B? a brave knight errant of the pott, 
Thateats; perhdioutly, his word, 

And {wears his, carsthrough a two inch board. 

Je lea » dludibras. 
To EAT. w. 7 DET ree 
lte TO go to meals; to take meals; "to feed. 
_ He did eat continually at the king’s table. . 

‘ ; ; 2 Sam ix. 13. 

And when the`fcribes'and pharifees fawshim eat 
with publicans.and finnersy they faid: unto Iris difci- 

ples» How is itthatyhe exsetd. with publicans and 
unucrs ! Mart, i, 16s 
2. To take food. 
. _ Hethat will not ez till he has a demonftration. 
‘that itwill nouri him, he’that will not ftir tiM 
he infallibly knows the bufinefe"he gdés about’ will 


“employment; sai Ha iiw ye le, 
-2> ‘Keep yourthoughts'eu/peand ‘free; ‘theory tem- 
‘oper'wherein the “mind is capable*of receiving new 
1aformations: “Hic bas bios SAD an a Bynes 
vA marag of dove is pleafant, a Marriage of in- 
(ARR cofys-and a-masriage dee” ye meetihappys 
— e f Addifor's Speflaicr, 

“oO REA When are è Trt a 
ere Waturalyene mies to mnovarléns, “Addif. Hleb, 
DIJA manthoutdidire® ail Wis Nüdiésbhd endeaveurs 


él 


z saf on Pat I> s í : ` : $ fi d It havelitié’ but fit till) and 
| qharh. EPan pdt Said” sze- | 4 eaka imla eejy oma py bersiar | cy wi vei ee w do Era i a 
 fyrreRion. ” Asida ie ARa iz. Tobe maintained irtécds: 3 


Ae We plainly feel whether at this inftant we are 

a, or ubesfy, happy or miferable. "™  Smalridge. 

4." Free from pain.’ ©" * ee oe 
Bold adventure to difcover wide 


Didit thou not, fall: ant wuha taylorsfor wearing 
_ hisnew doublet betore Eafer ? ic cscs pose 
st Sbakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 
_ ViGor's.unbrother-like heat towards.the Battera 
churches, in the vontroysply about Laffer» foment- 
ed, Rt differencé into a fchiim. Degamsh Piety. 
Ea's TERA NG /[fromEaf]ai ico. 
Is A, native, of, fome) country aftward :to 


The righteous eareth to thé’ fatisfying Of his foul, 
but the belly of the wicked hall want: Prov. xiii. 256 
Thou art palt the tyrant’s troke; = 
Care no mose to Cloath and eat. Shake/p. Cyib. 
But, thanks to my indulgent ftars, l eat, 
Since l have found'the fecret to be great. Prior. 
4. To'make Way by corrofion. _ 
The plague of furhas even altered his nature, and" 


. Thatdifmat world, if any clime perhaps 
Might yield them eafer habi tation., , Milton, 
m Pleafure’has been the bus’nefs of my Jife, 
And every change of fortune ca/y to me, a 
Becaufe Ifill was eafy to myfelf. Dryden. 


another. margil to ep - Complying; unrefifting: redulous. ĉaten into his very effentials, “ South. 
s^ ‘He. oftim battle vanguithed ad Sss haiten vah an riaa grat a A prince’s court eats too much HS aie e 
pe Thok ren AAN rich, and {warming Eafterliugs. Win me iato the cafy hearted. man, , ; of a poor ftate. Addifon's Italy, 


EA'TABLE. adj. [ftom eat.) “That may be 

eaten. i 
Ea'TABLE. #0 /. Any thing that may be 
eaten. 
If you all forts of perfons would engage, 


Suit well your earables ta een 
p ing's Art of Cookery. 


y Spenfeor. |. And hug him into nares. a Milton, 
a With fuch deceits he gain’d their-ea/y hearts, 
‘Too prone to credit his pegfidiousarts. Dryden's Ex, 
-1 The kindest father 


Eafy and good, and bounteous to my wifhes., 


MATa ROG Ax os 
2 “A Tpecies of waterfawl. 

ASTERLY. ad). [from Eat] | i 
1, ‘Coming-from the parts toward the Eat. 

_ When the eaferly winds or breezes are cept. off 

by fome high mountains from the valljes, whereby 
“the Yair, wanting 'motidny doth become excéeding 

unhealthful. pe isi Riuleigzs. 
2. Lying towards the Fat, _ A 

“'Thele give usa view of the mont cafterty, fouther- 
= Ty) and weiterlyiparts of England. TEON 

Graunt's Bills of Morality. | 


3- Looking towards the Eat, Wad 


r 


) typ) Rityandyhe areione; fy); 
So merciful a king did oever live, tr ’ 
„loth to revenge, and cafy to forgive... Dryden. 
7+ Free from want of more...’ . 

we They thould be'allowed each of; them’ fuch-a rent 

as would make them eafy.” Sas! seal Swift, 
8. Not.conitrainedsunot Rife -> ai 6 ost 


6syReady 5 notunwillings'! saien 3 
| Ea’rer. 7. /. [from cab, | 

t. One that eats any thing. 

The Caribees and the Cannibals, almoft-all, are 

eaters of man’s fleth... Abbot's Deferip: of the World. 

-A knave, arafcal, an eater ot broken meats. Shak. 

If the taite of this fruit maketh the easers like 


Water he: chiles clear, light, without ‘tafteo gods, why remaineitthoua beat? wy 
fmell, drawn from (pevign bith \an eaAerly \e sant see Thoe move eafefirhat. have learn’d todance, w t di Brown's Vulgar Ervours. 


Wego aison call N S 
Praife the'eafy vigour of dilinepast »yye siit ot 
Where: Denham’s ftrengthy:and>W aller" "fweetrie fs 
Sey join. Wy pi Gyo aldri bas Pipe. 
To BAT ow) av preteriti ay ‘or ea?" Hart. 
wet, or eaten. Tetin, Saxon’; mian, Co- 
thick: eich, Be.) et 
Le) 0 devour with the mouth.) o4 s 
Locufts fhall eur- the, refidue gf, that. which, is 


5 i i i 
efcaped from’ the hail, “and fhall Za? ever j tree 
‘ my Heg i ba’ . 


ANTE thé lota#? grew only here’ che virttid ofi 
whofe fruit is to caufe in the eaters an oblivion of 
| allother foils. Lontd i Howel, 
2. A corrofiyer | l 
be . > F _ S “ 
ERTH., djs [e828 Saxon. ] Eafy.;.. not 
dificult... An old word. 
“WWhere eife abounds, it’s cath to do amifs. 
+ Pew of -yesh op ; sy Maicy Queen, 
What works not beauty, man’s relenting mind 
Is cath to move with plaints and fhe ws of woe. 


tion. wtiveAvbulougy, 


EASTERN. adj- [trom Eag] di Me. 
ji 
a 


nguin "Or found in the, Eat oriental, 

| t a lh See MDL erode 

~*Sechudecheirbotors tives, TOTT. “Fhews/oms 

2. Iving or beingtowards the Fat." 

- “Pheieaftern endiof We ile rifes'up in precipices. 
'TaNiion Joa bi amila & bo WAA difon. 

3. Going toward to theo vinor 


\ 
} 
| 
' 


: : “which proweth, 
ni ae methodrin either h ibs. k : bi Tr Exod: is s g diairfax, 
. chante cBiabyabercon-even aches di-| h > Ane ice, orf HA ota, for ha fraying tor Lo theway was,ftraight andiath, ;' Fairjure 

ftant Giling from.th ifta to. know her lene) the firft ow, ot for not accepting PoltpHemus's | Leros Sa T ‘tier im 
“or How muchithe i gone rahmad or ees eee? | courkefy; to be the lait that hall be roren up. > E ATH. adan [fromthe adjective.] Eatily. 
U id seal pandor welt werdyoa: j OT) eles r2UODIRA S, War tarh Spain. Anold words” ™ T i 
efapeafily be known in any clear day or night how E , 2 idwibteads ie hater cytes ; 

“much he is gone no hwyad or,fouth anrd Addin _ Even _ worm woods eat wil bread, i nat bile, bard Whd bathuthe world nor thy'de l 

P É ie. ET OCOD Mind. Add jon mbcfauledtissajzed withiagreat quantity:of {pitif{e. | From therrighs way full das may wander by tas 
t'sLarking tarts orEat, ear pia sf ltd get Arbnthngt on diimente. i ` : Hubs. Tales 4 
aa ate <b bined sini zew'd'oconfume; tocorrode,” > A Paltrncirouse, a fr [cate and honje] A” 


houfe 


E B/O 
houfe where provitions are fold ready } 
dreffed. a 
An hungry traveller (tept into an euting “boufe tor 
his dinner. j L' Eftrange. 
EAVES. 2. /. [erere, Saxon.] The edges 
ef the root which overhang the houfe. 
Every night he comes 
With mufick of all forts, and fongs compos'd 
To her unworthinefs: it nothing tteads us 
Yo chide him from our eaves; for he perfifts, 
Asif his life lay on’t. 
Shakefp. All's well chat ends well. 
His tears:run down.his beard, like Winter drops 
From eave: of reeds. Shikefp. Tempefi. 
If in the beginning of Winter the drops ot the eaves 
of houfes come*more Nowly down than they ufe, it 
portendeth a hard and frofty Winter. Bacon. 
Uther’d witha thower ftill, i 
When the guft hath blown’his fill, 
Finding on the ruftling leaves, 
With minute drops from off the eaves. Milon. 
The icicles hang down from the eaves of'houles. 
Woodward . 
Jo Ea'vesprov. v. -a, [eaves and drop.) 
To catch what comes from the eaves; 1A 


common phrafe, to.liften ender windows. | 


Ea'vesDRoPPer, i". f. [eaves and drp.) A’ 
litoner under windows.; an infidiaus 
diftener. 

Under our tents PI play the eaves dropper. 
To hear if any meando thrink fromme. Sbatefp. 

EBB, x. f. [ebba, epplob, Saxon.; ebbe, 
Dutch.]. ; 

1. The reflux of the.tide,towards the fea: 


appaledaoyiemwi 


clear fun on his: widewat’ryglafs 
‘Gaz'd hot, and of the frefh wave largely drew, 
As after thirft; which made their flowing shrink 
From ftanding-lake to tripping ¢6, that itole 
With foft foot tow'rds the deep. Milion. 
Hither the feas at ftuted-times, refort, 
And fhove the loaden veffels into port; 
Then with a gentle «4d retire agaia s 
render bac. eir cargo to the main. 
prec aioe oe Addifon ox Italy. 
a. Decline; decay.; wafe. ja 
You have finifhed all the war, .and‘lroughte all 
things to. thatlow eġb,which you fpeak ofe _ 
Spenferonjt relaxd. 
Fhis.tide of man’s life, after it once tuyneth and 
JOeclineth, ever pee T a perpetual gbé and 
lling ftream, but never floweth again. 
sgi H; l S Raleigh's Hiffory. 
Thus all the treafure of our flowing years. 
Our ebb of life for ever takes away. Refcompor, 
The greateft age for poetry was that of Auguitus 
Cæfar, yet.painting was then at its lowelt. ebb, and 


perhaps {culpture was alfo decjining: Dryden. 
Near my apartmentiethim pris’ner be, 
That I his howrly ebb: of life may fee. Dryd. 


What is it he afpires to? 
‘is it not this? To thed the flow remains, 
His laft poor ebb of blood in your defence. 
Addifon’s Caro. 
JoEssB. v. #..[from the noun. } 
».. To flow back towards,the fea: gppafed 
to flow. 
Though my tide of blood 
Hath proudly flow’d in vanity till now, ees 
Now it doth turn and ¢44 back to the fea. Shate/p. 
From thence the tide of fortune left their thower, 
And ¢64'd much fafter than it flow'd betore. 
Dryden's Æn. 


2. ‘Lo. decline; to decay; to wafe. 
Well, I am ftanding water: T 
=T ’]] teach you how te flow. 
De fo: to ebb 
Hereditary floth inftru€s me. Shakefp. Tempef.. 
But oh, he ebés!/ the fmuling waves decay! °°" A 


For ever lovely Rream, for ever ftay ! Halifax. 
F’ren, ) x. f. [ebewus, Latin.) A hard, 
F'son. heavy, black, valuable wood. 


Epoxy. J. which admits a fine glofa, 


'EBULLİ'TION, Mag A Lat.] 
1. The act of boiling up with heat. 
2. Anyinteftine motion. 


| By centrick or eccensrick, hard to.tel 


ECC 


If the wood be very hardy as ebony, or lignum | 
vitæ, they are to turn ; they ufe not the fame tools 
they do for foftwoods.  Moxon's Meoh, Exercifes. 

Ofte by the winds extinét the fignal lies, 

Ere nighthas ‘half roll'd-sound her ebon throne. Gay. 


| Esryery, ox. f. (ebrietas, Latin, | Drun- 


kennefs; intoxication by frong4tquors. 


Bitter almonds, asan antidote againtt cbriety, hath 
commenly failed: Crown's Vulgar Errours. 


the bridle which a:ħorfeman gives a horfe. 
by ajetk of one rein, when he refufes to 
turn. 


Enrio'sury,. mm. fe Febrioftas, Latin.) Ha- 


bitual drunkennefs. 
That religion which excufeth Noah in furprifal, 


will neither acquit ebriofty nor ebriety ia theirin- | 
Brown, | 


tended perveriton. 


The diflalution of gold and filver difagrees fo that 
in their mixture theresia great; ebuilition, Carknefs, 
andin theend, a precipitation.of a black powder. 

i Bacan. 

‘Aron, in aqua fertis, will fall into cbudfition with 

¿noile and emication; as alfe ʻa crafle and fumid er- 
halation, cauled.from the. combat of the fulphur: of 


ron withthe acid and nitrous fpirits of aqua fortis. 


Brown Vulgar Errours. 


3. That rftraggling ‘or -effervefcerce which 


arifes from the mingling ‘together.any 
alkalizate and acid liquor ;, any .inteftine 
violent motion «af uthe- parts ‘of -a fluid 
occaftoned: bythe ftruggling of particles 


' of different:propertics. Quincy. 


When aqua fortis, or .fpirit+of -vitriol,. poured 
upen filings of iron, diffolves the filings with a great 
cheat and edullition, is not the heat and ebullition 
effected by a violent motion of the parts; and does 
not.their motion argue, that the acid. parts -of the 
liquor ruth towards the parts of the metal with vio- 
lence, aid run forcibly "into its pores, ‘till they get 
between its outmost particles and the main mafs. of 
the metal? : Newton. 

A-violent-cold, «as well as “heat, may be produced 
by this ebullition; for if fal ammoniack, orany pure 
volatile alkali, diffolvedin water, be mixed with an 
acid, an ebudlition, with a greater degree of cold, 
will enfue. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


NTRE AL. 
473 pata CK. quad} [eccentricus, Lat. | 
te Beviating from the centre. 
2. Not having the fame centre with ano- 


ther circle: fuch circles were fuppofed by 
the Prolemaick-philofophy. 

Aftronomers; to dolve the phenomena, framed to 
their conceiveccentricke and epicycles, and a wonder- 
ful engine of orbs. Bacon. 

Thither his ceurfe he bends 
Through the calm firmament; but up erdown, 
f: Mion. 
They build, unbuild, contrive, 
To fave appearances: they gird the fphere i 
*With centtick, and ecceniricek, icribbl’d o’er, 
Cycle, and epicycle, orb in orb. Milton. 


_ Whence ispit that plañets#movesall: one and the 


‘fame way in orbs concentrick, while comets move all 
manner of ways in orbs very. eccenirick ? 
Newton's pricks. 


3. Not terminating in the fame point; .not 


directed by the fame principle. 


‘Whatfoever alfairs pafs tuch a man’s hands; he 


| crooketh them to his own.ends.. which muit- needs 


be often eccemtrichk to the ends of his mafter. ty 
EA ds Bacon's Effays. 
Irregular; anomalous; deviating from 
ftated and conftant methods. 
This motion, like: others of the times, feem 
eseentra@hk and irregular. King Charles, 
A charaétes of ap eccentrick virtue, is the morc 


ECH 


exat'image df human life, becaufe it tenet wholly 

exempteditrom its frailties. Dryden 
Then from whate'er we can to fenfe produce, 

Common and plain, or wond'rous and abftrufe, 

From nature’s conftlantorveceextrick laws, 

The thoughtful foul thie-gentsal inference draws. 

That aneffe muft prefuppofe a caules = == Prior. 

Eccanrei'city. 2. f. [from eccentrick.} 


‘1. Devtation from a centre. . 


EBRFLLADE. m.f. [French. JA check ‘of | 2 The ftate of having a different centre 


from another.circle, ) 
Invregard of eccentricity, and the epicycle where. 
in it moveth, the motion ol. the. moon is unequal. 
Brown, 
By reafon of the ‘fun's eccentricity to the earth, 
and obliquity to the equator, he appears to us to move 
unequally, s l Helder. 
3. Excurfion from the proper otb. 
The duke at his return from ‘his eccentricity, for 
"sfo I accountfavourites abroad, met no good news. 
j l Wotton. 
4. Eccentricity of the earth is the diftance 
‘between the focus and the centre of the 
earth’s elliptick orbit. Harris, 


‘EccHy'Mos!s. n. f. [exxuwecis. | Livid {pote 


or blotches in the;fkin,. made by extra- 
-valated, blood. Quin 


Ecchymofis may be defined an ‘extravafation of 
the blood .in or under the-ikin, the fkin remaining 


whole. Wifeman. 
‘Laxations are accompanied with.tumour and -sce 
chymofs Wifeman. 


ECCLESIA'STICAL, ) adj. [ecclefiafticus, 
EGCLESIA’STICK. Lat.] Relating 
_ to the church; not.civil. 
, Asdifcipline an ecclefafica/l matter or civil? If 
"an -ecelefaftical, it muit belong to the -duty of the 
‘minitters, Hesker. 
‘Clergymen, otherwife little fondof obfcure terms, 
yetin-their fermons are liberal of thofe which they 
find invecclefaftical writers. Swift. 
A church of Englandman hasa true veneration 
for the fchemeeftablifhed among us of'ecckfiaflick 
government. Swi, 


Eccresta'sticx. #2. / [from the adjec- 
‘tive.] A perfon dedicated to the minis 
ftries of religion. 


The ambition of the ceclefafficks deftroyed the 
purity of the church. Burner's Theory. 
Eccorro'ricks, n. f [ix and xie@®.] 
Such medicines as gently purge the bel- 
ly, fo as to bring away.no more than the 
natural excrements lodged in the. in- 
teftines. . 

The body ought to be maintained.in_ its dailyvexe 

cretions by fuch means as are eccoprotick. 
Harucy on the Plague. 

ECHINATE ladj. [from echinus, Latin, ] 

ECHINA'TED. § Briftled like ian hedge- 
hog; fet with prickles. 

An echinated pyrites'in thape approaches the echée 
„nated cryftalline balls. Woodward on Fefilt. 

E'CHINUS. n. J; [Latin.] , 

1. Avhedgehog. 

2. Avfhell fifh fet with prickles. 

3. [With botanifts.] The prickly ‘head, 
cover of the feed, or top of any plant. 

4. [In-architeéture.] A member or orda- 
ment, taking its name from the roughe 
nefs of the carving, refembling the prick- 
dy. rind of.a chefnut, and not unlike the 
thorny ooat of a hedge-hog. wh, 

Phis ornament is -ufed by modern architects in 
ornithes of che fonick, Cormmhian, and Compolite 
orders; and generally fet next’ to the abacus, being 
‘Curved with anchors, darts, and ovals or eggs. 


ECHO. ~w. f. [xe Lat.] | 
1. Echo was fuppofed to have been once a 
as ‘nymph, 


Harris 


ECL 


symph, who pined into'a found for love 
of Narciffus, 


The pleatant myrtle ‘teach th’ unfortunate 


Echo te 
Tn thefe woods to: refound the senowned name of af 
y defs. as Sidney. 


2. The return or repercuffion of any found. 
The found,- filling great {paces in. arched lines, 
cannot be guided; therefore there:hath not been any 
means tomake artificial echoes. .Baccn’s Nat. Hif. 
3» The found returned. 

Babbling erbo: mocks the hounds, 
Replying thrilly to the well-tun’d horns, 
As it a doubleshuat were heard at once.. 
; Wilt thou hunt? 

Thy hounds thall make the welkin.anfwer them , 

And fetch thrill ecdces.from.their hollow earth. 

Shake/peare. 

O woods, O. fountains,hillocks, dales and bow’rs ! 
With other echo late I taught vour fhades 
Toanfwer, and,refound, far-other fong ! Milton. 

To you I mourn,- nor to-the deaf I fing ; 

The woods fhall-anfwer,.and the echo ring. . Pope. 

*Tis not enough no harihnefs gives offence; 

“Fhe found muft feem an ecb tothe fenfe. _ Pope. 
Jo. ECHO. vex, 
r To:refound ; to give the repercuflion. of 

a voice. 


Í 


Shake/p. 


t 


1 
|} 


At the parting 
Allthe church echo’d. Shake/. Taming of the Shrew. 
Through rocks and. caves the name ‘of Delia 
founds ;. ni 
Delia each.cave andechoing rock. rebounds. 
2. To Be founded back.. 
Hark, how the found difturbs imperious Rome ! 
Shakes her proud hills, and rolls from dome to dome ! 
Her mitr’d princes hear the echoing noife,. 
And, Aldion, dread. thy wrathand awful- voice. 
Blackmore. 


To E'cno: v. a To fend back a voice ; 
to return’ what has been attered. 

Our feparitts do but echo the fame note. 

Decay of Piety: 

With peals of fhouts:the Tyrians praife the fong ; 
Thofe peals are echo'd by the Trojan throngs 

Dryden's: En. 

One great death deforms the dreary ground ; 

The ecbo'd woes from diftant rocks refound.. Prior. 
ECLAIRCISSEMENT.. nsf [¥ rench. } 

Explanation ; the at of clearing up an 

affair by verbal expoftulation. *- > 

The eclaircifement ended. in the difoovery of the 
informer. . Clarendon, 

ECLAY. n.f. (Frenct.} Splendour; fhow ; 
Juftre. Not Englith. 

Nothing more contributes to the variety, furprize, 
and eclat of Homer's battles, than that artificial 
manner of gaging his heroes by each other. 

/ Pope's Egfay on Homer. 
Ecre'etick. adj, [ixaixrix®] Selecting ; 
chufing at will. 

Cicero was of the ecle&ick fe&, and chofe out of 
each fuch potions as came neareft truth. 

Watts on the Mind. 


Ecur’oma. 2. f. [ix and ais.) A form 


Pope. 


of medicine made by the incorporation | 


of oils with fyrups, and which is to be 
taken upon a liquorice ftick. Quincy. 
ECLIPSE. Ne fe LA 
3. Am obfċuration of the luminaries of 
heaven ; the fun is eclipfed by the in- 
tervention of the moon; the moon by 
the intersofition of the earth.. The word 
originally fignifies departure from the 
place, to which Milton alludes. 
Sips of yew, 
Silver’d-in the moon's eclipfe. 
Planets, planet-ftruck, real eclip/fe 
Then fuffer'd. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
So though the fun victorious be, 
Aod from a dark eclipfe fet free, 


Shakefp. Macheth. $ 


ECL 


The influence, which we fondly fear, 
Afficts our thoughts the following year. 


total cclip/e; if from a part only, it is a partial one. 
Locke. 
2. Darknefs ; obfcurstion. 
All the pofterity of our firft/parents fuffered a per- 
petual eclip/e of Spiritual lite. 
Experience we have of the vanity of human glory, 
in our fcatterings and eclip/es. King Charles. 
To Ectirse. v. a. [from the noun. } 
1. To darken a luminary. 
Let the eclip/fed moon-her throne refign. Sandys. 
Now if the carth were flat the darken’d moon 
Would feem to all eclips’d as well.as one. ~ Greecb. 
2. To extinguifl; to put out. 
Then here i take my leave of thees. fairefony 
Bora to eclipfe thy lite this.afternoon. iA 
p Shakefp. Henry VI. 
3. To cloud ;. to-obfcure.. 
They had feen tokens of more than common 
grcatnels, howlvever now-eclipfed with-fortune. 
Sidney. 
Praife him»to»his father z- 
— Let the prince’s ftory 
Seem,to eclipfe, and caft a cloud on his. ' 


~ Let other mufes write his profp’rous tate, 
Of conques’d nations tell, and kings reitor’d; 
But mine fhall fing of his ec/ips’d eftate, 
Which, like the fun’s more wonders does ce 
en. 


He idefcended from his Father,. and ec/i 
glory of his divine Majefty with a veilof fleth. 


4. To dilgrace. . 

She told the king, that her hufband was ecdip/ed 
in Ireland by the no-countenance his majefty had 
fhewedstowards bim: » Clarendon. 

Another now hath:to himfelf engrofs’d 
All pow’r, and us eclips'd. Milton's Par. Lof. 


ECLI'PTICK. x. f.\'[teasirrings.} A great 


circle of the’ fphere, fuppofed to. he 
drawn through the middle of the Za- 
diack, and making an angle with the 
F quinoétial, in the points of Aries and 


greateft declination. This is’ by fome 
called via folis, or the way of the fun, 


never deviates from.this, line.. This-line 
isdrawn.on the globe: but in the new 
aftronomy. the Ec/iptick is that path 
among the fixed: ftars, which: tHe earth 
appears to defcribe to an eye placed in 
the fun, as in tts annual motion it-runs 
round the fun. from Weft to Eat. If 
you fuppofe this'circle to be divided into 
twelve equal parts, they wilh be the 


twelve frpirs. Harris. 
All ftars that have their diftance from the Felip- 
tick northwards not more than twenty-three degrecs 
and a half, may, in. progreffion of time, have de- 
clination fouthward, and move beyond the equater, 
~— Brain's Vulgar eater 
The terraqueous-globe had:the fame fite and pofi- 
tion, io rcfpe@ of the fun, that it now hath 
inclined, in like. manner.as it is at prefent. 
Weodward's Natural Hiftory. 


avy deviation, 
E 
tick line. 


Waller. 

An eclipfe of the moon is when the atmofphere 
of the earth, between the fun and the: moon, hinders} Ẹ'g LOGUE. mf [iaoa] A Hatoral poem 
the light ef the fun from falling upon and being 4 
reflected by the moon: if the light of the fun is 
kept off from the whole body of the moon, it is a 


Raleigh's Hift.) 


g. Diftrrbution of expence, 


Denbam's Sophy. 


4. 
ed the 3 


Culamy's Sermons.) 


je- The-difpofition.or arrangement of any 


Libra, of 23°. 3c". which is the fun’s|! 


becaufe the fun, in his annual motion, |. 


ECOND'MICK.- 
Econo'micaL. ¢ 


z its 
axis was not. parallel to that.of the Ecliprick, but 


You muft conceive.an imaginary plane, which 
pafling through the centre of the fun and the earth, 
extends iticlt on allfides as far as the firmament: 
this plane iscalled the Eclipsicky aud inthis the | E'CTASY. z. 
centre of the carth is perpetually carried, without 
Bentley. 


cuveTicK, adj, Defesibed by the eclip- |. 


ECT 


The earth’s rotation makes the night and day; 
.The-fun revolving through th’ Ec/iptick way, 
Effects the various feafons of the year. Blackmore, 


fo called becaufe Virgil cal 
rals eclogues. 


What exclaiming praifes Bafilius gave this eclegue 
any man may guefs, that knows love is better than 
fpe<tacles to make every thing feem great. Sidney. 

It is not fufficient that the feateaces be brief, the 
whole ec/ogue fhould be fo too. Pope. 


ECO/NOMY. m. fo [oixorepie.] This word 
| is ofter written, from its derivation, 
| economy ; but æ being no diphthong in 
Englith, it is. placed here with the au- 
thorities for different orthography. ] 
1. The management of ,a family ; the 


ed his pafto- 


§0- 


|- By St. Paul's economy the heir differs nothing 
} from-a. fervant, while’he is in’ his minority; fo a 
fervant fhould differ nothing from a child in the fub- 
ftantial part. Taylor. 


i vernment of a houfehold. 


Particular, fums, are not laid. out to the greatett 
advantage in hisveconomy; but ase fometimes fuf- 
fered to run watte,, while he is only careful of the 
main.. ; Dryden. 

,« Frugality ; difcretion of expence ; lauda- 
| dable-parfimony. 

I have no other notion of economy, than that it is 
| the parent of liberty andeafe..  Swif? ta Bolingéd, 
Difpofition oll things ;. regulation. 

All the divine and infinitely wile ways of economy 
that:God could ufe towards a rational creature, 
oblige: mankind. to that courfe of living which is 
moft agreeable to oug nature.» Hamm. 


work, 


In the Greek poets, as-in Plautus,-we fee the 
| economy and. difpofition. of. poems better obferved-- 
than in Terence. Ben Febnjen. 

If this economy muft be obferved in the minuteft’ 
parts of an epick poem, what foul, though fent int» 
the world with “great advantages of nature) cultie 
vated with the liberal.arts-and {eiences, can be fufa 
ficientito inform tire body of fo great a work ? 

Dryden's Dedication to thé 7Eneide 


6:. Syftemroft matter; diitribution of every 


thing active. or paffive to its proper place.. 
Fhefe the ftrainers:aid, . 
"| That by a conftant feparation made, . 
They may a due economy maintain, 
Exclude the-noxious*patis, .the good retain. 
Blackmore, 
? 


aaj. [from economy. | 


\.. Pertaining to the regulation of an houfe-- 


Fler quick’ning power in every living part, 
Doth asa nurfe, or as a mather ferve a 
And doth employ her ecenemiek arty. 
And-bufy care, her houlchold to preferve. Davies. 
In cconcmical’ affairs, having propofed the go= 
vernment of a family, we confider the proper means 
to effectit,. Waits, 
2.. Frugal. 
Some are fo plainly eccxomical,,as even to defire 
that the feat be well watered, .and well fwelled. 
Wotte s Archite&, 
Ecenra'cricrs. »: f [fx and Qeatle.] 
Such medicines as render tough humours 
more thin; fo as to promote ‘their dif- 
charge. Quincye 
Procure the blood’ a freer courfe, ventilation, and. 
tranfpiration, by fuitable purges and ecphrultick 


medicines. Harveys 
A { ixrac. | 


3e Any pafion by which the thoughts are” 
abforbed, and in’which the mind is for 
a time loft: 


Follow them fwiftly, 
And 


EDD 


And hinder them frorm whatthisteefafyrs 1 

May now provoke them tos | Sbake/p. Tarp ft. 
"Tomay be 4 Pont 
No longer joysthere, but an ecff.1/y: a Suckling 
Whether what we, call ec/fa/y be not, dreaming 
“with our eyes open, I leave'to be examined, Locke. 
2. Exceffive joy; rapture. = * 

Olove, be moderate! allaythy.ecfafy! * Shake/p. 
The religious pleafure- of a° well-difpofed mind 
moves gently, and therefore conftantly.: it does not 
‘affodt by rapture and ec/Pa/y; but is like the plea- 
fure-of health, ftill and fober. South. 
b- Each:delightedsvandedetighting; givesy..  ° |? 
Theipleafing ec/fa/y which each, receivesy:. Priqr. 
‘A pleafure, which no language can.exprefs; 
‘Anecftafy, that mothers only, fetl,. . 
-Playsround my heart. Philippi Difiréf M5tber. 
3. Enthufiafms exceflive elevation-and ab- 


forption of the mind. 
He lov’d me well, and oft would beg meifing’s® ’ 
Which when I did, he on the,tenderigrafs » 
“Would fit, and-harken even toecfa/ysn +y Milton. 
4.. Exceflive griefior anxiety. This is not 
“now. ufed. | l 
Sighs and groansyand fhrieks'thatrend the air, 
Are made) not mark’d ; where’ violent forrow feems 
A modem ecftafy. Shakefp? Macbeth. 
Better be with the dead,,. ©” 
‘Thanon the torture of the mind tolie 
In rettle(seg/lafys > s Shakefp Macbeth. 
5. Madnefs; diftraction. +1 This: ofenferiis 
inotnow in ufe. ' m 
> Now\fee that noble andmoft fovereignreafon) 
Like fweet bells angled out of tune, and harth, 
. Thatuomatch’d form, andifeature of blown youth, 
Blatted with ecfafys Shaky pe Hamler, 
ElcstTAsieD..adj..\[ fromeecfafy. | Ravith= 
ed ; filled with enthufiafm. 
Thefe are as common'to the ‘inanimate things as 
to the molt ec/afted foul upon earth. Norris. 
Ecsra' ticaret agi ry ase 
Ecstra'ticks ‘f adj, uf a | 
1. Ravithed; . rapturous; elevated beyond 
the ufual bounds. of nature. ' 
There.doth my foul in holy vifion fit, 
In penfive trance,and anguilh, andecfutick fit. i 
Milton. 
When, one.of them, atter an ec/atica/ manner, 


‘ 


fell down before, an angel, he was fevérely rchuked, , 


and bidden to worfhip God. Seiling fcet. 
In trance ccfatick may thy pangs he drown’d; 
Bright clouds defcend,'and angels watch thce round. 


Pope. 
2. Raifed to the higheft degree of joy. 
Togaio Pefcennius one employs his fcheimes ; 
One grafps a Cecrops in ecftatickh dreams. Pope. 


3. Tending to external objeéts. , . This fenfe 


is, I think, only to be found once,. 


though agreeable enough to-the deriva 
tion. 

I find in me_a great. deal of eefasical love, 
which continually, carries, me out to good »without 
myfelf., Norris. 

E'CTYPE: mfo [terr] A copy. 

The`complerideas of fubitances"are eé?ypes, co- 
pies, but not perfect ones ; not adequate. Locke 

E’curte. ø. f. (French; . eguus, Lat.] A 
place covered for the lodging.or houfing 
of horfes. 

Epa'cious. adje [edax, Lat,]. Eating; 
voracious; devouring; predatory ; ‘rave- 
nous; rapacious; greedy. ~, 

Epalcity. n. f. [edacitas, Lat.] Moraci- 
ty ; ravenoufnefs ; greedinefs ; rapacity. 

‘The wolf is a beait of great educity and digeftion; 
it may be the parts of hım comtort the bowels. 

Bacon, 

Jo E'DDER. wv. ‘¢., [probably from, edge. ] 

/ Si 
To bind or interweave a fence. Not in 
ufe. 

To add ftrength to the hedge, edder it; which 


b *poles'on caehitid ass 


EiD Gi 


' is, bind the top ofilicnttakes with fome fiha fone | 
Mortimer» Hufardiy. || 
K'ppensn2/. Ffrom the verby. }” Such*fence- 


“wood ‘as ‘is ‘commionty pat upon the top 
of-fences,. Notrin.ufe, Pee 
Inilopping and»fellingy favesddder and: Mike; =A 
Thine hedges, as needeth, to mendicr tomakes’ 
Z , Tuffer. 
E'DDY. x. f. [e05 backward, agains‘and 
ea; water, Saxoni} 
re Thètwater that by fome “repercuffion, 
|' or oppoGte wind, runs ‘contrary to the 
“main AeA Ny o a l 
My- praifes äre“ as'a bulrúfh, upon a ftream; if, 


thcy fink not,” tis becaufe thay’ are borne'up bythe’ 


ftréength ofthe curren which fupports their light- 
| nefe; but they"ure?arried*rotind! again, and return 
| onthe eddywwhere they'firtt’began. Dryden. 
p. Whirlpool ;'circular mation. 
| The wild waves mafter’d him, and fuck’d him in, 
| And fmiling efdferdimpted on the'main: ™ Dryden. 
|» ~ Soy where our wide Numidian waftes extend, 


}| Sudden, th’ impetuous’hurricanésidefcend, ? 


« Wheel throughthesair, in circlingeddies play, 
Tear.up thefand’y and {weep whole plainsawaye i 
Addifon's Cato. 


E'pvy.adj. Whirling ; moving:circularly. 
i And chaff with eddy winds is whirl’d around" 
And dancing leaves are lifted from theground: 
Dryd. Virg. 


LDEMATOSED adj. eR] “Swelling ; 


full of humours ; commonly written æde- | 


MALOUS o+ a canl y 1 l 
|.lsAcferofity obftructing the glands may be watery, 
l edematofes, and {chitrous, accordmg ‘to’ the Lvifcotity 

ot thehumours» = | | Arbuthnot. 
EDE'N TATED.” adj. [edentatus, Lat.) De- 

prived of teeth, |, Die: 
EDGE. z./, [ecde, Saxon.] ` 


te The'thin or cutting parvof a blade. 
Seize upon Fife; give:to the edge” th” {word 
His wife, fils babes. _  Shakefp. Macbeth, 
„He that villa gogdsedge win, , ki 
_ Muf forge thick, and grind thin. , Proverb. 
"The edge of war, like an illsfheathed knife, 
No'more (hal? cut his matter.’ 
. sey © VPis fander," 
Whofe edge istharperthan the fword. | . 
Shakefp.. Cymbeline. 


gU “ef; at 2 . 
2. “A “narrow: part rifing. from;a broader. 


Some: harrow their ground over, and theni plow | 


jit upon an edge.” < Mortimer!s Hufbandry. 
3: Brink. margin ; extremity, - 
The tays which pafs ‘very near to the edger of 
anybody, are bent a liftle’by the action of the body. 
TN Newton's Opticks. 
_ We have, for many years, walked upon the edge 
of a precipice, while nothing but the flendes thread 
‘of humanilife has held us from finking into 


| mifery. ; > l 
ii Yegythe laft pen for freedom let me draw, 
| When tuthittands trembling, on the edge of law. 


Rogers. 


4. Sharpnefs of mind; proper .difpofition 
for, action -or operation; intenfenefs. of 


defire. 
Give him afurtheredge, 
_ Andidrive hispurpofe into theiedelights. : 
í Shakefp. Hamlet. 
!  Butwhen long'time:the wretches thoughts refin’d, 
When want had fetan edge upon their mind, 
Then. various cares their working thoughts employ’d, 
And that whichieach invented, all'enjoy'd. 
Vie Creech’s Manil, 
Silence ‘nd folitude fet an «edge upon the’ genius, 
andcaufe'a greaterapplication.  Dryds Dufrefnoy. 
5- Keennefs; acrimony of temper. 
Abate the edge of traitors, gracious Lord ! 
That would reduce thefe bloody days again. 
Shakefp. Rich. 111. 


6% To fet teeth ov Roat. To caufe'a ting- 
ling uneafinefs in the teeth. 


Shakefp. 


endlefs f 


Pope. f 


EDL 


Av harfhygrating tune feererh theteeth on edges s 
7 Bucon,. 


To Evce, v. a. [from the noun. J 
{1e To fharpen ; to enable to cut. 


"Vhere fat the roiling hervalluring eyes; 
A To édge her champion's fword, aud-urge’my ruin. 
ATTS Vt ™ To 6 abn DWydae 
20°To furnith with an edges® , l 


j> « dfelPdalong'a manofbearded facez 


i 
i 


. His limbs albcover’d withia thining: cafer" | 
So wond’rous hard, and foitecureofiwound, | +" 
It made my fwotd, thoughedg'd with Hints rebbund. 
Pipo tinuti TE ’ Drydere 
3: To border with-any things to:fringe.’ 
Their long defcending train} ‘§ = 
‘With rubies’edg'd,"and'fAphiies, fweptthe®pl ain.” 
Dryder, 
I rid’over hanging hills, whofe tops were edged 
with groves, and wiiofo feet were watered’ with 
winding rivers, Pope, 
| 4«°To exafperate; to embitter. | 
By fuch'reafonings the {imple ‘were “blinded, and 
the malicious edged. ` Hayward, 
| __ aHe was indigent and low in’ money, which per- 
haps might havea little e7ged his defperation, -y 4 
' A _ Wotton's Lift'of Du of Bucks. 
içə To put forward beyord a line. La 
Edging by degrees their chairs forwards, they 
were in a little time gotupclofe! to’one another. 
i , z l Lotke. 
To EDG re v. nè- [perhaps from ‘ed; Back- 
| ward, Saxon.], To moye forward againtt 
any power; going.clofe upon-a wind, as 
if upon its fkirts or border, and fo failing 
i flow. T i n i i 4 
1 mutt edgesupon a point of wind, © 
And make flow way. Dryden's Cleomenes. 
EDGED. participial adj. [from edge.} Sharp ; 
l notblunt..' a7 p 
We find. that {ubtile or edged) quantities donpre- 
vail over blunt ones. Digby on Bodies. 
E'DGING. x. f. [trom edge. | . 
1. What is. added tovany thing by way of 
ornament. Pos | 
“The garland which I wove for you to wear, 
And border’d with a rofy edging round. Dryden. 
A woman branches out into a long differtation 
upon the edging ofa peuicoat =- Addifon’s Speé?. 
2e A narrowslace. 


E/DGELESS.. adje [from edge.) Blunt; ob- 
tufe; unable'to cut. | l 
To-morrow in the battle think on mep © 
And tallythyledgelefi (wordy défpair and die.) 103 
i Shakefp. Rich. Il, 
| They are edgelefs weapons it hath to encounter, 
Dec. of P. 
E’DGETOOL, ». f. [edge and soo. j. A. tool 
made fharp to cut. 
‘There, mutt be no playing with things facred, not 
jefting with edgeroods. aA L'Efiraxge. 
Nuifes from their children keepedgetools, Dorjet. 
I thall exercife upon fteel, and its feveral {orts ; 
and what fort is {ittett for edyetocls, which for fprings. 
P iri A 3 Moxcn. 
E’pcswist. adv. [edge and -aife.} With 
the edge put into any particular direction. 
Should the flat fide be objected to the ftream, it 
would be foon turned edpewi/e by the force of it. 


e 
; 


d 


5 


s Ray. 
EDIBLE. adj [from,edo, Latin} Fit to 
be eaten; fit for food. 
Some fleth is nótedible, as horfes and dogs. Bacon. 
* Wheat and barley, and the like, are made either 
edible or potable by man’s art and induftry. 
More againft Atheif/m. 
Some of the fungons:kind, patbecabtay cdible myih- 
rooms, have produced a difficulty of breathing. ` 
Arbuthnot. 
The edible creation decks the board. Prior, 


E'picr. 2. f. (editum, Lat} A procla- 
mation or command or prohibition: a 


l Igated. 
aw promulgate aad 


EDI 


“When an abfolute monarch commanded his fub- [ 2, 


fects that which feemeth good in his own diferetion, 
hath not his edié the force of a law? Hooker. 


The great King c kings, 
Hath in the table WAS d commanded 
That thou fhalt do no murder; will you then 
Spum at his ed/, and fulfil a man’s? 

= T i Shakefp. Rich. III. 

Severe decrees may keep our tongues in awe, 

But to our thoughts what edié can give law? Dryd. 

‘Lhe minilters are always preaching, and the go- 
Wernoufs putting out edidis, againft gaming and fine 
cloaths. Addifan. 

Evrrica'tion, 2. f. [edificatio, Lat. | 
T. The a& of building up man in the faith; 
improvement in holinefs. 
< Our bleffed Saviour cold us, chat we muft account 
, for every idle- word, not meaning that. every word 
not dsfigned for edification, or lels prudent, thall be 
reckoned for a fin. . y Taylor. 
2. Improvement; inftruction. 
~ Out of chefe magazines I shall fupply the town 
with what may tend to their edification. 
A Addifon’s Guardian. 
B’prerce. m, fe [adifcium, Lat.) A fabrick ; 
a building; a ftructure. ; 

My love was like a fair houfe built om another 
man’s ground; fothat I have loft my edifice by mif- 
taking the place where I erected it. 

Shakefp. Merty Wives of Windfor. 
God built $ 
Sa fpacious, and his line ftretch'd out fo far, 
That man may know he dwells not in hisown; 
An edifice too large ior him to fill. Milton, 

The edifice, where all were met to fee him, 

Upon their heads and on his awn he pull’d. Milton. 

As Tufcan pillars owe their original to this coun- 
toy, the architects always give them a place in edi- 
fices railed in Tufcany. 

Addifon on Italy. 

He. muft be an idiot that cannot difcern more 
firokes of workmanship in the ftruQure of an animal 
than in the moft elegant edifice. Bentley. 

Epiri'er, z. f. [from edify.] One that im- 
proves or inttructs another. 

To EDIFY'. v. a. [edifico, Lat. ] 

1. To build. 


There was a holy chapel edify'd, 
Wherein the hermit wont to tay 


His holy things each morn andeventide. Spenfer. 
Men have edify'’d 
A lofty temple, and pertum’d an altar to thy name. 
Cbapm. 


e. To inftruct; to improve. 
He who fpeaketh no more than edifeth, is unde- 
fervedly reprehended for much fpeaking. “Hecker. 
Men ate edifed, when either their underftanding 
is taught fomewhat whereof, in fuch actions, it 
behoveth all men to confider, or when their hearts 
are moved with any affection fuitable thereunto. 
Hooker. 
Life is no life, without the bleffing of a friendly 
and an edifying converfation. L’Effrange. 
He gave, he taught; and edify'd the more, 
Becaufe he thew’d, by proof, ’twas eafy to Be poop 
. Dryden. 
g. To teach; to perfuade. This is now 
either obfolete or ludicrous. 

You fhall hardly edify me, that thofe nations 
might not, by the law of nature, have been fubdued 
by any nation that had only policy and moral vir- 
tue. Bacon's Holy War. 


E'pit.e, 2. /. [edilis, Latin] The title of a 
magiftrate in old Rome, whofe ofice 
feems in fome particulars to have re- 
fembled that of our juftices of peace. 

The edile, hol let him beapprehended. Shake/p. 

EDI'TION. n.f) [editio, latin. ] 

1. Publication of any thing, particularly of 
a book. 


This Egglith edition is not fo property a tranfla= 
tien, as a new compofidon upon the fad ground. 


Burnete 
Voks I, 


{| 


Republication; generally with fome te- 
vifal or correting. 
Thefe are of the fecond edition. Shakefp. 
The bufinefs of our rede:nption is to rub over the 
defaced copy of the creation, to teprint God's imace 
upon the foul, and to fet forth nature in a fecond and 
a fairer edition, . South. 
l cannot go fo far as he who publifhed the laft edi- 
tion of him. Dryden's Fables, Preface. 
The Code, compofed haftily, was forced to un- 
dergo an emendation, and to come forth in a fecond 
_ edition. l Baker. 
E'ptror. n. f (editor, Latin.] Publifher; 
he. that revifes or prepares any work for 
publication. 

When a different reading gives us a different feafc, 
or a new elegance in an author, the ed/ror does very 
well in taking notice of it. Addif. Spe. 

This nonfenfe got into all the editions by a mittake 
of the {tage editors, Pope's Notes on Shake/p. 


To E'DUCATE. v. a. (educo, Latin.] To 
breed ; to bring up; to inftruct youth, 


Their young fucceffion all theircares employ, 
They breed, they brood, inftruét and educate, 


And make provition for the future ftate. Dryd. Virg. | 


Education is worfe, in proportion to the grandeur 
of the parents: if the whole world were under one 
monarch, the heir of that monarch would be the 
wort educated mortal fince the creation. 

Swift on Modern Education. 

Epuca'tion. 2. f. [from educate.) Forma- 

tion of manners in youth; the manner of 
breeding youth; nurture. 

Education and inftru€tion are the means, the one 
by ufe, the other by precept, to make our natural 
faculty of reafon both the better and the fooner to 
judge rightly between truth and error, good and evil. 

Hooker. 

All nations have agreed in the neceflity of a ftrict 
education, which confifted in the 6bfervance of moral 
duties. Swift. 

To EDU'CE. v. a. [educo. Latin. ] To bring 
out; to extract; to produce from a ftate 
of occultation. 

That "the world was educed out of the power of 
fpace, give that as a reafon of its original} in this 
language, togrow rich, were to educe money out ot 
the power of the pocket. Glanville. 

This matter mut have lain eternally confined to 
its beds of earth, were there not this agent to educe it 


thence. Wosdw. 
Th’ eternal art educes good from ill, 
Grafts on this paffion our beit principle. Pope. 


Epu'ctien. x. f [trom educe.) The a& 
of bringing any thing into view. 
To EDU'LCORATE. v. a. [from dulcis, 
Latin.] To fweeten. A chymical term. 
Epuccora’tion. 2. f. [ftom edulcorate. ] 
The act of fweetening. 

To EEx. v. a. [eacan, ecan, can, Sax, eñk, 
Scott. eck, Erfe.) 

te To make bigger by the addition of an- 
other piece. 

2. To fupply any deficiency. See Exe. 

Henve endlefs penance for our fault I pay; 

But that redoubled crime, with vengeance-new, 
Thou biddeft me to eke. Fairy Queen, 

Eer. x f. (al, Saxon; aal, German.] A 


ferpentine flimy fifh, that lurks in mud. 
Is the adder better than the edf, 
Becaufe his painted fkin contents the eye? Sbhake/p. 

The Cockney put the ee/s i’ th’ pafty alive. 

Shatefpeare. 
E’en.vadv. Contrafted from even See 
Even. 

Says the fatyr, if you have a trick of blowing hot 
and cold: out of the fame mouth, | have e’e done 
with you. ; L’ Efirange. 

Err. n.f. Commonly written Ert, A {mall 
lizard, 


E’rrante. adj. [efabilis, Latin] Ex- 
preffive; utterable. Dii 
To Erra'ce. «. a. [effater, French. | 

Ie To-deftroy any thing painted, or Catved. 

2. To make no more legible or vifible ; to 
blot out; to ftrike out. F 

Characters on duit, the firft breath of wind cfaces, 

— Lacke. 

It was ordered, that his name fhould be effaced out 
of all publick regilters. Addifon on Italy. 

Time, I faid, may happily efface. 
Thatcruel image of the king's difgrace. 

Otway fail’d to polifh or refine, | 
And fluent Shakefpeare fearce effuc'd a line. Pops 

3- To deftroy ; to wear away. 
Nof our admiifion fhall your realm difgrace, 
Nor length of time our gratitude face. Dry'd. Æn. 
Erre'ct, xf. [effectus, Latin. } 
1. That which is produced by an operating 
caufe. 

You may fee by her example, -in herfelf wife, 
and ofothers beloved, that neither folly is the caufe 
of vehement love, nor reproach the effec?. Sidney, 

Effec? is the fubltance produced, or fimp!e idea 
introduced into any fubjeét, by the exerting of power. 

; Locke. 

We fee the pernicious effeé?s of luxury in the ans 

cient Romans, who immediately found themielves 


poor as foon as this vice got footing among them. 
Addifon cn Italy, 


Prior, 


z. Confequence; event. 

Noman, in ¢fe&, doth accompany with others, 
but he tearneth, ere he is aware, fome gefture, or 
voice, or fafhion. Bacon’s Natural Hiffory, 

To fay of a celebrated piece that there are faults 
in it, is, inefeé?, to fay that the author of it is a 
Mane Addifcn. 

3. Purpofé; meaning ; general intent. 

They fpake to her to that eject. 2 Chrom, 

4. Confequence intended ; fuccefs; advan- 
tage. > 

Chrift is become of no efe& unto you. Gal. v. qs 

He should. depart only with a title, the efre 
whereof he fhould not be poffetfed of, before he dea 
ferved it. Clarendon. 

The inftitution has hitherto proved without efer, 
and has neither extinguifhed crimes, nor letlened the 
numbers of criminals. Temp ks 

5» Completion; perfection. 

Not fo worthily to be brought to heroical effec? by 

fortune or neceflity, like Ulyifes aud A&ucas, as by 


one’s own choice and working. Sidney. 
Semblant art fhall carve the fair effec, 
- And full atchicvement of thy gteat defignse — Prior. 


6. Reality; not mere appearance. 

In fhewy a marvellous inditferently compofed fee 
nate ecclefiaftical was to govern, but in effeé? one 
only man fliould, as the fpirit and foul of the refiduce 
do all in all. Hooker, 

State and wealth, the bufinefs and the crowd, 
Seems at this diftance but a darker cloud ; 

And is to him, who rightly things efteemsy 

No other in effe& than what it feems. Denham. 
7+ [In the plural.) Goods; moveables: 

What form of prayer 

Can ferve my turn? Forgive me my foul murthet 5 

That cannot be, fince I am {till poffen 

Of thofe effeés for which I did the murthery 

My crown, mine own ambinony and my queen. 

Shake/p. 
The emperor knéw that they could not convey 
away many of their effec?y. Addifon's Speel. 
To Eerpicr. [w. a. [eficio, Latin | 
te To bring to pafs; to attempt with fuc- 
cefs; ‘to atchieve; to accomplifh as am 
agent. 4 

Being conful, I doubt not t! efes? 

All that you with. Bin Jonfone 
2. To produce as a caufe. 

The change made of that fysup into a purple colour, 

was cffréted by the vinegar. Boyle on Colours. 


EFFE'CTIBLE, adj, [from efe?.] Perform- 
able; practicable; fenfble, 


40 "That 


€ 
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Thata pot full of ahes will Rill contain as much |. 


water as it would without them, is not effecPille up- 
on the ftricteft experiment. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
Erre’ctive. adj, [from effect. | 
1.. Having the power to produce effects 5 
efficacious ; effectual: with of 

They arc not effcGive of any thing, nor leave ho 
work behind them. Baton. 

If any myftery, rite, or facrament, be effective of 
any fpiritual bleifings, then this much more, as hav- 
ing the prerogative and principality above poe te 
elfe. aylor. 

There is nothing in words and ftiles but fuitable- 
nefs, ihat makes them acceptable and effecive. 

Glanville. 
2. Operative; ative; having the quality of 
producing effects. 

Nor do they fpeak properly who fay that time con- 
fameth all things; fortime is not eff ive, nor are 
bodies deftroyed by it. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

3. Producing effects; efficient. 

Whofoever is an effeciive real caufe of doing his 
neighbour wrong is criminal, by what inftrument 
foever he does it. Taylor. 

4. Having the power of operation; ufetul: 
as, efeive men in an army. 

Erre/ctive.y. adv. [from effecive.] 
Powerfully ; with real operation. 

This effecdively refifts the devil, and fuffers us to 
receive no hustfrom him. 

Taylor's Rule of living bely. 

Erre’criess. adj. [from effec?.| Without 

effect; impotent; ufelefs ; unmeaning. 

I'll chop off my hands ; 

In bootlefs prayer have they been held ups 

And they have ferv’d me to effecilefrule. Shake/p. 
Erre'cror. w. f. (effedor, Latin. ] 
1. He that produces any effect; performer. 
2. Maker; Creator. 


We commemorate the creation, and pay worfbip ` 


to that antinite Being who was the effector of it. 
Derham. 
EFFE'CTUAL. adj. [effedual, French. ] 
1, Produétive of effeéts ; powerful to a de- 
gree adequate to the occafion ; operative ; 


efficacious. ` 
The reading of feripture is effefual, as well to 
lay even the firit foundation, as to add degrees of far- 
ther perfection, in the fear of God. Hooker. 
The communication of thy faith may become 
effeSual, by the acknowledging of every good thing. 
, bilem. 6. 


2. Veracious ; expreffive of fas. A fenfe 


not in ufe. ‘ 

Reprove my allegation, if you can; 

Or eile conclude my words efe Tual. Shakefp. 

Erre/ctuatry. adv. [from efectual.| In 
a manner productive of the confequence 
intended ; efficacioufly. 

Sometime the fight of the altar, and decent pre- 
parations for devotion, may comyofe and recover 
the wandering mind more cffeduall/y than a termon. 

Souths 

A fubjeét of that vaft latitude, that the ftrength 
of one man will fearcely be fufhcient eferrnally to 
Carry it on. à Wiedw. 

Yo Erre'c1ruaTr. va. [effeduer, French. ] 
To bring to pafs; to fulfil. 

He found means to acquaint himfelf with a no- 
bleman, to whom difcovering what he was, he 
fouod him a fit tnitrument A e his defire. 

Sidney. 
Errr/minacy.2#.J. [from effeminate. | 
1. Admiffion of the qualities of a woman, 
foftnefs ; unmanly delicacy; mean fub- 
miffion. 

But foul efeminacy held me yok’d 
Ter bond fave: O indignity, O blot 
To honour and religion ! Milton's Agorifies. 

2. Lafcivioafnefs; loofe pleafure. 
So long as idlenefs is quite shut out from oùr lives, 


2. Refembling the 


EPF 


all the fins of wantonncls, foftnefs, and effeminacy 
are prevented. Taylor. 


EFFE'MINATE. adj. [effeminatus, Latin. ] 
1, Having the qualities of a woman; wo- 


manifh; foft to an unmanly degree; vo- 
luptuons ; tender; luxurious : of perfons. 
The king, by his voluptuous life and mean mar- 
riage, became e eale and lefs fenfible ot honour. 
Bacon, 
practice of a woman ; 
womanifh : of things. | 
After the (laughter of fo many peers, 
Shall we at laft conclude effeminate peace? Shake/p. 
From man’s effeminate tlacknefs it begins, 


Who fhould better hold hits place. Milton. 
The more effeminate and fott his life, 
The more his fame to ftrggle to the field.  Dryd. 


3» Womanlike ; foft without reproach, A 


fenfe not in ufe. 
As well we know your tendernefs of heart, 
And gentle, kind, t remorfe. 


Shakefp. 


To K¥FE/MINATE. v. a. [effemino, Latin. | 


To make womanifh ; to weaken; to emaf- 
culate ; to unman. 

When one is fure it will not corrupt or effeminate 
children’s minds, and make them fond of trifles, l 
think all things thould be contrived to their fatis- 
fa&tion. Locke. 

To EFFE'MINATE. v, ne To grow wo- 
manifh; to foften; to melt into weak- 
nefs. 

In a flothful peace both courage will effeminate and 
manners corrupt, Pope. 

Erremina'rion. 2. fe [from effeminate. | 


ftate of one emafculated or unmanned. 

Vices the hare figured; not only feneration, or 
ufury, from its fecundity and fuperfetation, but de- 
generate </femination. Bacon's Vulgar Erreurs. 

To EFFERVE'SCR. v. x. [effervefco, La- 
tin.] To generate heat by inteitine mo- 
tion. 

The compound fpirit of nitre, put to oil of cloves, 
will aind even to a fame. Mead on Poifons. 

EFFERVESCENCE. zef. [from eferveo, La- 
tin. The act of growing hot; produc- 
tion of heat by inteftine motion. — 

In the chymical fenle, effervefcence fignifies an 
intettine motion, produced by mixing two bodies to- 
gether that lay at reft before; attended fometimes 
with ahifing noife, frothing, and cbullition. 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. | 


‘Take chalk, ignite it in a crucible, and then pow- 
der it: put itinto ttrong fpirit of nitre, till it becomes 
fweetith, and makes no effervefeence upon the in- 
jection of the chalk. © Grew, 

Hot fprings dp tiot owe their heat to any collucta- 
tion or effervefcence of the minerals in them, but to 
fubterranean heat or fre. /Miedward's Nar Hifi. 

Erre're. adj. (ef ztus, Latin. ] 
1. Barren; difabled from gencration. 

It is probable that females have in them the feeds 
of all the young they will afterwards bring forth, 
which, all fpent and exhaufted, the animal becomes 
barren and ¢ffere. uy. 

In moit countries the earth would be fo parched 
and effete by Une drought, that it would afford but 
one harvelt. Bentley: 

2. Worn out with age. 

All that can be allowed Lim’ now, is to reftefh his 
decrepit, effete fenfuality, with the hiltory of his 
former life. South. 

EFFICA'/CIOUS. adj. [effcax, Latin.) Pro- 
ductive of effeéts; powertul to produce 
the confequence intended. 

A glowing drop with hollow’d ftcel 
He takes, and, by one efficacious breath, 
Dilates to cube or {quare. Philips. 

Erricalcious.y. adv. [from efficacious. J 
Effectually ; in fuch a manner as- to pro- 
duce the confequence defired. 


4 


F 


The ftate of one grown womanifh ; the. 


EFF 


. If -we find that any other body ftrikes efficacioufly 
enough upon it, we cannot doubt but it will move that 
way in which the itriking body impels it. 
Digby on Bodies. 
Elrricacy. z. f. [from effcax, Latin.) 
Power to produce effects; production of 
the confequence intended. 

Whatfcever is fpoken concerning the efficacy or ne- 
ceflity of God's word, they tie and reftrain only into 
fermons. Hooker. 

Whether if they had talted the tree of life before 
that of good and evil, they had fuffered the curfe of 
mortality; or whether the efira y of the one had 
not overpewered the penalty of the other, we leave it 
unto God. Brown. 

Efficacy is a power of fpeech which reprefents a 
thing, by prefenting to our minds the lively ideas or 
forms. Peacham. 

The apoftle tells us of the fuccefs and efficacy of 
the Gofpel upon the minds ef men; and, for this 
reafon, he calls it the power of God unto falvation. 

J Tillotfon. 

The arguments drawn from the goodnefs of God, 
have a prevailing efficacy to induce men to repent. 

7 Rogers. 

Erri'crencs. } a. f. [from eficio, Latin. ] 

Evri'crency.§ ‘The att of producing 
effects; agency. 

The manner of this divine efficiency being far 
above us, we are no more able to conceive by our 
teafon, than creatures unreatonable by their fenfe are 
able to. apprehend after what manner we difpofe and 
order the courfe of our affairs. Hooker. 

That they are carried by the manuduttion of a 
rule, is evident; but what that regulating efficienc 
fhould be, is not eaftly determined. Glanville. 

Sinning againft confcience has no fpecial produce 
tive efficien-y of this particular fort of finning, more 
than of any other. South, 

A pious will is the means to enlighten'the undere 
ftanding in the truth of Chriftianity, upon the account 
ofa natural efficiency ¢ a will fo difpofed, wl engage 
the mind in a fevere fearch. South. 

Gravity does not proceed from the efficiency of any 
contingent and unftable agents ; being egtirely owing 
to the direét concourfe of the power of the Author of 
nature, Woodward. 

EFFICIENT. 2. f. [eficio, Latin. ] 
1. The caufe which makes effects to be what 
they are. 

God, which moveth meer natural agents as an 
efficient only, doth otherwife move intellectual crea- 
tures, and efpecially his angels. Hooker. 

2. He that makes; the effector. 
Obfervations of the order of nature carry the mind 
up to the admiration of the great efficient of the world. 
Hale. 
Erricrent. adj. Caufing effects; that 
makes the effect to be what it is. 

Your anfwering in the final caufe, makes me be- 
lieve you arc at a lofs tor the efivient. 

Collier on Tkoxght. 
To EEVGIATE. v. a. [efigio, Latin.] Lo 

form in femblance ; to image. i 
EFFIGIA'TION. x. f. [from efigiate.] The 

aét of “imaging; or forming the refem- 

blance of things or perfons. Did. 
Rreictes. | 2./. [efigies, Latin; effigy is 
E'rricy. j from being in efigy.] Re- 

femblance ; image in painting or fculp- 

ture; reprefentation; idea. 

We behold the fpecies of cloguence in our minds, 
the effigies or actual image of which we feek inthe 
organs of our hearing. Dryden's Dufrefnoy, Pref. 

Obferve thofe numerous wrongs in effigy. 

s The gods have fav’d from the devouring tea. Garth. 
FFLORE SCENCE. ° 

aie ated A =, J. [picelee, Tato. | 

t. Produétion of flowers. ; 

Where there is lefs heat, there the fpirit of the 
plantis digetted, and fevercd troim. the groflerjuice in 
cflorefience. ` i Bacon,” 

2. asxcrefcencies in the form of flowers. 
Two 


EFF 


Two white {parry incruftations, with effere/cen- 
ciesin form of fhrubs, formed by the trickling of } 


water. Woodward, 


3. [In phyfick.] „Jhe breaking out of 
~ fome humours in the fkin, in dittempers 
called exanthematous ; as in the meafles, 
and the like. Quincy. 
A wart beginneth in the cutis, and feemeth to be 

an effiore{cence of the ferum of the blood. 


` Wifeman’s Surgery. 
EFFPLORE'SCENT. adj. [orfo Lat. | 
Shooting out in form of flowers. 


Yellow efflorefcenr {parry incruftations on fone. 
Boodw. 

Erriu‘ence. m. f [efiuo, Latin.] That 
which iffues from fome other principle. 

Bright efuence of bright eflence increate. Milton. 

Thefe {cintillations are not the afcenfion of the 
air upon the collifion’ of ‘two hard bodies, but rather 
the inflammable effuences difcharged from the 
baches collided. Brown. 

From the bright effuence of his deed 

_ They borrow that refiected light, 

With which the.latting lamp they feed, 
Whofe beams difpel the damps of envious nighe 

i rior. 

Errtuvia. |x. f. [from fiuo; Latin. ] 
Erriu'vium. J | Thofe fmall particles 
which are continually flying off from 
bodies ; the fubtilty of which appears from 
their being able, a long time together, to 
produce very fenfible effects, without any 
fenfible diminution of the body from 
whence they arife. Quincy. 
If the earth were an ele&trick body, and the air 
but the effizvium thereof, we might believe that 
from attraction, and by effluzion, bodies tended to 
the earth. _ Brown. 
Neither the earth’s diurnal revolution upon its 
axis, nor any magnetick effwvia of the earth, nor 
the air, or atmofphere which environs the earth, 
can produce gravity. Woodward, 

-lf thefe effuvia, which do upward tend, 

Becaufe lefs heavy than the air, afcend ; 
Why do they ever from their height retreat, 
And why return to feck their central feat? Bluckm. 

E’vetux. 2. f. [efiuxus, Latin. ] 

t. The act of flowing out. 

Through the copious efflux of matter through 
the orifice of a deep ulcer, he was reduced to a 
fkeleton. Harvey, 

2. Effefion; flow. 

The frit effux of men’s piety, after receiving of 
the faith, was the felling and cenfecrating their 
po‘Teffions. Hammond, 

3. That which flows from fomething elfe ; 
emanation. 

Prime chearer, light! 
Of all material beings, tirit and bet ! 
Effiux divine ! Sa Thomfcn's Summer. 

4- The att of flowing is more properly ef- 
fluence, and that which flows more pro- 
perly effiux. ( 

Jo Erriux. u. x [effiuo, Latin] To 
run out; to fow away. This is not of- 
ten in ufe. 

Five thoufand and fome odd centurics of years 
‘are effuxed fince the creation. Boyle's Seraph. Love. 

EFFLU’'XION. n. fe [effuxum, Latin. ] 

1. The a&t of flowing out. ' 

By effiuxion and attrattion bodies tend towards 
the earth. x Brown. 

2. That which flows out; efluvium ; ema- 
nation. 

There are fome light cffuxions from fpirit to 
fpirit, when men are one with another; as from 
body to body: 7 Bacon. 

To Erro'rce. v.a. [efforcer, French. ] 

1. To force; to break through by violence. 

In all that room was nothing to be feen, 

But buge great iron chetts ang coffers Rrong, 


EFF 
All barr’d with double bonds, that ne'er could | 
ween { 
Them to efforce by violence or wrong. Fairy Qu. 
2. To force; to ravifh; to violate by force. | 
Then ’gan her beauty thine as brightett tky, 
And burnt his beaftly heart t’ efforce her chattity. 
f on 
3- To ftrain; to exert with effort or vehe- 
mence. ‘This word is not now ufed. 
The palmer lent his ear unto the noife, 
To wheet who called fo importunely ; | 
Again he heard a more efforced voice, 
That bad him come in hatte. Spenfer. 
ToEFroRM. v.a. [<formo, Latin.) ‘To 
make in any certain manner; to fhape ; 
to fafhion. 
_ Merciful and gracious, thou gaveft us being, raif- 
ing us from nothing, and effsrming us after thy 
own image. Taylor. 
| 
l 


EFFORMA'TION. w. f. [from efform.] The 
act of fafhioning or giving form to. 
Nature begins to ict upon her work of egfermaticn. 

+ More. 

They pretend to folve phenomena, and to give 
an account of the production aud efformution of the 
univerfe, Ray. 

E'rrort. x, f. [effirt, French. ] Struggle ; 
ftrain; vehement ation; laborious en- 
deavour. 

If, after having gained vidories, we had made 
the fame efforts as if we had loft them, France 
could not have withttood us. 

Addifon on the State of the War, 

Though the fame fun, with all ditfufive rays, 
Bluth in the rofe, and in the diamond blaze, 

We prize the ftronger -ffort of his pow'r, 

And always fet the gem above the flow’r. Pope. 

Erro'sston. m. f [cfodio, Latin.} The 
att of digging up from the ground ; de- 
terration. 

He fet apart annual fums for the recovery of ma- 
nufcripts the effeffion of coins, and the procuring 
of mummies. Arbuthnot. 

EFFRA'IABLE, adj. [effroyable, French.) 
Dreadful; frightful; terrible. A word 


not ufed. 
Peftilential fymptoms declare nothing a propor- i 
tionate efficient of their effraié/e nature but arfeni- 
cal fumes, Harvey. 
Evrro'nrery. x. /. [effronterie, Fr.} Im- 


pudence; fhameleffnefs; contempt of re- į > 


| 
| 


proach. 

They could hardly contain themfelves within one 
unworthy a¢t, who had effrontery enough to coia- 
mit or countenance it. King Charles. 

Others with ignorance and infuficiency have 
felf-admiration and effrontery to fet up themfelves. 

Watts. 

A bold man’s effroutery, in company with wo- 
men, muft be owing to his low opinion of them, 
and his high one of himfelf, Clariffa. 

To Brru'tce, v. n, [effulgeo, Latin.) To 
fend forth luftre or cffulgence. I know 
not that this word is ufed. 

The topaz charms the fight, 
Like thefe effu/ging yellow itreams of light Sauvage. 

Erru'tcence. n. J. 
Luftre ; braghtnols ; 

n thee 
Imprefs’d, th’ efuigence of his glory abides. Milton, 
. Thy luttre, blef effulgenve, can difpel 
The clouds of error, and thegloom of hell. B/ackm. 

Errurcenr. adj. [effuleens, Latin.] Shi- 
ning; bright; luminous. 

How foon th’ efulgenr emanations fly . 

Through the blue gulph of interpofng iky ! Bluckm. 
The downward fun . j 


| 
| clarity; {plendour, 


Leoks out effulgent, from amid’ the Aam 

Ot broken clouds. Thomfon's Spring 
ErFUMABULITY œ% f. [fumus, Latin. | 

The quality of flying away, or vapour- 


oe ae F 


ing in fumes An ufeful word, but not 
adopted. 
They feem to define mercury hy volatility, or, if 
I may coin fuch a word, effumability. Boyle. 
To EFFU'SE. v, a. [effir/us, Lat.] To pour 
out; toifpill; to thed. 
He fell, and, deadly pate, 
Groan’d out his foul, with guihing blood effus'd- 
Milton. 
At laft emerging from his noftrils wide, 
And gufhing mouth, effus'd the briny tide. 
Pape’s Ody fey, 
Erru’sr. mf [from the ‘verb.| Watte; 
effufion: Not ufed. 


The air hath got into my deadly wounds, 
And much ¢fufe of blood doth make me faint. 


Shakefp. 
Eeru’ston. a.f. [effufo, Latin.] 
1. The a& of pouring out. , 
My heart hath melted ata lady's tears, 
Being an ordinary inundation; 
But this efufon of fuch manly crops, 
This thow’r, blown up by tempeit of the foul, 
Startles mine eyes, and makes me more ainaz'd. 
Shakefp. 
Our bleffed Lord commanded the réprefentatioa 
of his death, and facritice on the crofs, thould be 
made by breaking bread, and effusion of wine. 
Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 
If the fload-gates of heaven were any thing di- 
ftin& from the forty days rain, their effufion, *tis 
likely, was at this fame ume when the abyfs was 
broken open. Burnet's Theory. 
.2. Walte ; the at of fpilling or fhedding. 
When there was but as yet one only family in 
the world, no means of inftruétion, human or di- 


vine, could preveni effu/ion of blood, Hooker. 
Stop effujion of our Chriftian blood, 
And ttablith quictnels. Shake/p. Henry VE 


Yet tha}! the be reftor’d, fince publick good 
For privare int’relt ought not be withitood, 

Yo fave th’ effufion ot my pcople’s blood. 

Tp red: Dryd. Homer. 
3- The a&t of pouring out words. 

Endlefs andgfentelels effxfiors of indigefted pray- 
ers, oftentimes difgrace, 1a moft uniuficrable man- 
ner, the worthieit part of Chriftian duty towards 

od. Hooker. 

4. Bounteous donation. 

Such great force the gofpel of Chrift had ther 
upon men’s fouls, melting them into that liberal 
fujien of all that they had. Hamm. on Fundam. 
- Lhe thing pointed out. 

Purge me with the blood of my Redeemer, and 1 
fhall be clean; wath me with that precious effjion, 
and I fhall be whiterthan fnow. Kirg Charles. 
Evru'stve. adj. [from efx/e.] Pouring 

out; difperfing. 

The North-eait {pends its rage; th’ effu/ive South 
Waums the wide air. Thomjon's Spring. 

Err. n.f. fefeta, Saxon. A newt: an 
evet; a imall kind of lizard that lives 


generally in the water. 

Peacocks are beneticial to the places where they 
are kept, by clearing of them trom fakes, adders, 
and ¢fts, upon which they will live. AZortim. Hub. 

The crocodile of Egypt is the lizard of Italy, and 
the eft in oyr country. Nicholas. 


[<ffulgeo, Latin.) } EFT. adv. [epe Saxon.] Soon; quickly; 


{peedily; fhortly. Obfolete. 
Eft through the thick they heard one rudely ruff, 
With noife whereof ho from his lofty fteed 
Down fell to ground, and crept into a buthy 
To hide*his coward head from dying dread. 
Fairy Queen. 
uite confamed with fame, 
The idol ts of that eternal maid; 
For fo at leaft l have preferv’d the fame, 
With hands profane, from being ¢ft betray’d. 
Enirfare 
E’rrsoons. adv, [eft and poon.] Soon 
afterwards; in a fhort time; again. An 
obfolete word ; formed, as it feems, by 
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the conjunction of two words of the 
fame meaning. 
Ee in their Read eft/oons placed Englifhmen, who 
polleffed all their lands. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 
Pfycors the nymphs, which now had flowers their 
h 


> 
Run all in hatte to fee that filver brood. = Spenfer. 

Tbe Germans deadly hated the Turks, whereof it 

was to be thought that new wars thould ¢fz/oonseniue. 
Knolles’s Hiffory. 
Eft{oors, O fweetlreart kind, my love repay, 
And all the year fhall then be holiday. Gay's Paf. 
E. G. [exempli gratia. | For the fake of an 
inftance or example. 
E'cer. 2, fe [Sce Exacrr.| An impetuous 
or irregular flood or tide. 

From the peculiar difpofition of the earth at the 
bottom, wherein guick excitations are made, may 
arife thofe egers and flows in fome eftuaries and 
rivers; as is obfervable about Trent and Humber in 
England. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

To Ece'st. v. a. [egero, Latin.} Tothrow 
out food at the natural vents. 


Divers creatures fleep all the Winter; as the bear, | 


the hedge-hog, the bat, and the bee: thefe all wax 
fat when they Heep, and egef not.. Bacon's Nar Hif. 
Ece'stron. z. f- [egefus, Lat.| The att 
of throwing out the digefted food at the 


natural vents. 

The animal foul or fpirits manage as well their 
{pontaneous actions as the natural or involuntary 
exertions of digeftion, «g¢/ion, and circulation. ` 

` Hales’s Origin of Mankind. 

Ecc. n.f. [oex, Saxon ; ough, Erfe. } 
1. That which is laid by feathered and fome 
other animals, from which their young ts 


produced. . 
An egg was found haying lain many years at the 
bottom of a moat, where the earth had fomewhat 
overgrown it; and this egg was come to the hardnefs 
wf a one, and the colours. of the white and yolk 
periect. Bacon. 
Eggs are-perhaps the higheft, moft nourifhing, 
and cxalted of animal food, and mwft indigeftible. 
Arbsthnot,. 
2. The fpawn or {perm of other creatures. 
Therefore think him as the ferpent’s eggy 
Which hatch’d, would, as his kind, grow mif- 
chievots. Shake/peare. 
Ev'ry infect of cach different kind,” 
In its own egg, chear’d by the folar rays, 
Organs involv’d and latent life difplays. Blackmore. 
3. Any thing fafnioned in the thape of an 
egg l 
"There was taken a great glafs-bubble with a long 
neck, fuch as chemifts are wont to calla philofophi- 
cal egge A Boyle. 
Jo Ecc. v. a. [eggia, to incite, Iflandick ; 
ezgan, Sax.) ‘lo incite; to inftigate ; 
to provoke to aétion: for this, edge 4s, 
J think, fometimes ignorantly ufed. 
Study becomes pleafantto him who is purfuing 
his genius, and whofe ardour of inclination eggs him 
forward, and carrieth him through every obitacle. 
Derbam's Phyfico-Theslogy. 
E'GLANTINE. a. f- [efglantier, French.]} 
A fpecies of rofe; fweet-briar. 
O’cr-canopied with lufcious woodbine, 
With fweet mufk rofes, and witheg/antine. Shake/p. 
The leaf of eglantine, not to flander, 
Out-fweeten'd not thy breath, Shukefpeare's Cyméd. 
Sycamores with eglantine were {pread, 
A hedge about the fides, a covering over head. Dryd. 
Elcotism. n.f. [from ego, Lat.) The 
fault committed in writing by the fre- 
quent repetition of the word ego or /; 
too frequent mention of a man’s felf in 


writing or converfation. 

"The moft violent egotifm which I have met with, 
in the courte of my reading, is that of Cardinal 
Wolfey’s; ego & rex meus, 1 and my king. Spectator. 

Flcorist. z. f. [from ego.) One that ts 


EJA 


always repeating the word ego, /; a talker 
of himfelf. - 

A tribe of egotiffs, for whom I have always had 

. Mortal averfion, are the authors of memoirs, who are 
never mentioned in any works buttheir awn. Spee. 
oR/corize. v. u. [from ego} To talk 

much of one’s felf, 

EGRE'GIOUS. adj. [egregious, Lat. | 

1. Eminent; remarkable ; extraordinary. 

He might be able to adorn this prefent age, and 
furnith hiitory with the records of egregious exploits 
both of art and valour. Moore againft Atheifm, 

» One to empire born ; 
Exgregious prince; whofe manly ehildhood fhew’d 
His mingled parents, and portended joy 
Unfpeakable. Philips. 

An egregious and pregnant inftance how far virtue 
furpafics ingenuity. Woodward. 

2. Eminently bad; remarkably vicious. 

This is the ufual fenfe. 

We may be bold to conclude, that thefe laft times, 
for infolence, pride, and egregions contempt of all 
good order, are the wort. Hooker's Preface. 

' Ah me, moit credulous fool ! 
Egregious murtherer ! Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

And hence th’ egregious wizzard fhall foredoom 
The fate of Louis and the fall of Rome. Pope. 

Ecre'ciousy. adv. [ fromegregious. | Emi- 


nently ; fhamefully. 

MaketheMoor thank me, love me, and reward me, 
For making him egregiou/ly an afs 
And praétifing upon his peace and quiet, 

Even to madnefs, Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

He difcovered that, befides the cxtravagance of 
every article, he had been egregiou/ly cheated. 

Arbuthnot's Jobn Bull. 

E'cress. a. f. [egrefus, Lat.] The power or 
att of going out of any place; departure. 
Gates of burning adamant, 

Barr’d over us, prohibit all egre/s. Milton. 

This water would have been locked upwithin the 
earth, and its egre/s utterly debarred, had the ftrata 
of ttone and marble remained continuous. 

Woodward's Nat, Hif. 
Ecre'ssion. 2. f. [egreffio, Lat.]’ The a& 
of going out. 

The vat number of troops is expreffed in the 
fwarms ;, their tumultuous manner of iffuing out of 
their ships, and the perpetual egre/ion, which feemed 
without end, are imaged in the becs pouring out, Pope. 

kicret. 2. f. A fowl of the heron kind, 
with red legs. Bailie. 

E'crior. n.f. [aigret, French ; perhaps 
from aigre, four.] A fpecies of cherry, 

The ceur-cherry, whick inclineth more to white, 
is fweeter than the red: but the egrict is more four. 

Bacon. 


To EJA'CULATE. v. a. [ejaculor, Lat.) 
To throw ; to fhoot; to dart out. 

Being rooted fo liftle way in the fkin, nothing near 
fo deeply as the quills of fowls, they are the more 
eafily ejaculated. Grew's Mufeum. 

The mighty magnet from the centre darts 
This trong, though fubtile force ,through-all the parts: 
Its active rays ejaculated thence, 

Irradiate all the wide circumterence. Blackmore. 
EJACULATION. x. f. [from ejaculate. } 


1. The aćt of darting or throwing out. 

There fetmeth to be acknowledged, in the act 

of envy, an ejaculation or irradiation of the eye. 
Bacon's Effays. 
There is to be obferved, in thofe diffolutions which 
~ will not eafily incorporate, what the eects are; as 
the ebullition, the precipitation to. the bottom, the 
ejaculation towards the top, the fufpenfion in the 
midft, and the like. Bacon, 
2. A fhort prayer darted out occafionally, 


without folemn retirement. 

In your dreffing let there be ejaculations fitted to 
the feveral aétions of dreding; as at walhing your 
hands, pray God to cleanfe your foul trom fin. 

Taylor's Guide to Devotion, 


Eya'cuULATORY, adj, [from ejaculate. 
a e 


EIG 
1. Suddenly darted out; uttered in fhort 
fentences. 
The continuance of this pofture might incline to 
eafe and drowfinefs ; they ufedit rather upon fome 
fhort ejaculatory prayers, than in their larger devo- 
tions. Duppa’s Devotion. 
2. Sudden; hafty. 
We are not to value ourfelves upon the merit of 


ejaculatory repentances, that take us by fits and 
ftarts. . DEfiranges 
To EJ ECT. v. a. [ejicio, cjelum, Lat. } 
1. ‘To throw out; to caft forth; to voide ` 

Infernal lightning fallies from his throat! ` 
Ejeéted (parks upon the billows float ! Sandys. 

The heart, as faid, from its contraéted cave, 

On the left fide ezets the bounding wave. Blackmore. 

Tears may fpoil the eyes, but not wath away the 
affliction, fighs may exhauft the man, but not eed? 
the burthen. Scuth, 

2. To throw out or expel from an office or 
expreffion. . 

It was the force of conqueft ;, force with force 
Is well geéed, when the conquer’dcan.  Miltosts 

The French king was again ceed when our king 
fubmitted to the church. Dryden. 

3- To expel; to drive away; to difmifs 
with hatred. i i 
___, We are peremptory to difpatch: 
This viperous traitor; to ejec? him hence, 
Were but our danger ; and to keep him-herey. 
Our certain death; therefore it is decreed 
He dies to-night. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanas’ 
4. To cat away; to-reject. 

To have ejected whatfoever the church doth make- 
account of, be it never fo harmlefs in itfelf, and of 
never fo ancient continuance, without any other 
crime to charge it with, than onlythatit hath been 
the hap thereof to be ufed by the church of Rome, - 
and not to be commanded in the word of God, could- 
not have been defended. Hocker. 

Will any man fay, that if the words whoring and" 
drinking were by parliament geé?ed out of the Englith: 
tongue, we fhould al]. awake next morning.chafte and 
temperate. . * Swift. 

Eye'crron.. af. [eectio, Lat.]\ 
1. The act`of cafting out ;. expulfion. 


Thefe ftories are founded on the ec@iva of the - 
fallen angels trom heaven. y 2 


roome 

2.- [In phyfick.] The difcharge of any 
thing by vomit, ftool, or any other 
emun¢tory.. l Quincy, 
EJE'CTMENT.- 2. f.. [from ee.] A legal. 
writ by which any inhabitantof a houfe,. 
or tenant of an eftate, is commanded to. 


depart.. 
E1cu. interj- An-expreffion of fudden de- 
light. ? 
EIGHT. adj. [eapta, Saxon; akta, 


Gothick ; acht, Scottith.] Twice four. 
A word of namber. 
This ifland contains cig#t {core and e/ghr miles in’ 
Circuit, Sandy’s Journeye 
EIGHTH. adj. [from eight.] Next in or- 
der to the fevent!; the ordinal of eight. 
Another yet ?—=A feventh! PII fee no more; 
And yet the eighth appears! Sbukcfpeur’s Macbeth, 
In the eight month thould te the reign of Saturn, 
Bacon, 
I ftay reluctant feven continued years, 
And water her ambrofial couch with tears ; 
The eigsh the voluntarily moves to part, 
Or urg’d by Jove, or her own changeful heart. Pope. 
Ex'GHTEEN. adj. [eight and ten.) Twice 
nine. 
He can’t take two from twenty, for his heart, 
And leave eighiecn. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 
If men naturally live but twenty years, we fhould 
be (atished if they died abouteigbteen z and yet eighteen 
ycars now arc as long as eighteen years would be them. 
Taylor. 
EIGHTEENTH. adj. [from eighteen,] ‘he 
I next 


EIT 
next in order to the feventeenth; twice 


ninth. $ 
In the eighteenth yeatiof Jeroboam died Aaien: 
9 1 Kings 


- ings. 
E1’GHTFOLD. adj. [eight and fold.) Eight 
times the number or quantity. 
E'cuTHuy. adv. [from <«ighth.] In the 
eighth place. 
Eighthly, living creatures have voluntary motion, 
which plants have not., Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 
EB, 'GurietH. adj. [from eighty.} The next 
in order to the feventy-ninth; eighth 
tenth. 
Some balances are forexact as to be fenfibly turned 
with the eigbtietb part of a gfain. 
Wilkins's ; 
Ei'cutscore. adv. [eightand fore. ] Eight 
times twenty ; an hundred and fixty. 
What! keepa week away ?feven days and»nights ? 
Figbifcore eight hours?and lovers abfent hours, 
More tedious than the dial. eight/core.times ? 
Oh weary reckoning ! Shakefpeare’s Orbevo, 
Er'cury. adj. [eight and ten.) Eight times 


ten; fourfcore. 
Eighty odd years of forrow have I feeny~_ o 
And each hour’s joy wreck'd with a week of teen. 
Shakefpeare. 
Among all other climactericks three are moft re- 
markable ; that is, feven times feven, or forty-nine ; 
nine times nine, or elgótyone; and feven times nine, 
or the year fixty-three, which is conceived, to Carry 
with itthè moftconfiderable-fatahity, 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Eicne. adj. [aifne, Fr.| [In law. | Denotes 
the eldeft or firft born. Here it fignifies 


unalienable, as being entailed.. 

It happeneth not feldom,,that, to avoid the yearly 
oath, for averment of the continuance of fome etkate 
fer life, which is eigne, and not fubje& to forfeiture 
for the alienatior that cometh after it, the party will 
offer to fue for a pardon uncompelted before the'time ; 
in all which, fome mitigation of the urtermoli value 
may welland worthily be offered. Bacon. 

Ki'ser. n.f- (eoyil, Saxon. }, Vinegar, ver- 
juice; any acid. Anold word. 
Caft ia thy mind 
How thou refembleft Chritt, as with fowre poin,» 
Jí thou paine thy tafte; remember therewithall. 
How Chriftforthee tatted ei¢fand gall. Sir T. More. 
ETHER. prom. [egzden, Saxon; auther, 
Scottifh. ] l 
n Which foever of the two; whether one 


or the other. . 
Lepidus flatters both, 

Oí both is flatter’d ;.but he neither loves, 

Nor either cares for him. Shatefp. Ant. and Clecpat, 
So likein arms thefe champions were, 

As they had been a very pair; i 

So that.a man would-almoit fwear, 

"That either had been either. Drayton's Nymp. 
Goring made a faft friendthip with Digby, ether of 

them believing he could deceive the other, Clarendon. 
Í do not afk whether bodies do fo exift, that the 

motion of one body cannot really be without the 

motion of another :* to determine this ¢ ther way, is 

to beg the queition for or againft a vacuum. 


2. Each ; both. 

In the procefs of natural beings, there fcem fome 
to be creatures placed, as-it were,.on the confines of 
feveral provinces, and participating fomething of 
sither, Hale. 

Sev’n times the fun has*errber tropick tiew'd, 
The Winter banith'd, and the Spring rencw'd 

Dryden's Virgil. 
3. It is ufed fometimes of more than two; 
any one of a certain number. 
4. Any of an indeterminate number, as in 
the following paffage : 
Henry VMI. Francis I. and Charles V. were fo 
rovident, as {caree a palm of ground eould be gotten 
y either of the three, but that the other, two would 
fet the balance of Europe upright again. Bacon. 


Math. Magic. | 


Locke. |. 


ELA 


EITHER. adv. [from the noun.] A diftri- 
butive adverb, anfwered by or; either the 


one or, 
We never heard of any thip that had been feen to 
arrive upon any fhore of Europe; no nor of eirber the 
Eaft or Weft Indies. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 
What perils hallwe find. 
If either place, or time, or other courfe, 
Caufe us to alter th’ order now afign’d? Daniel. 
Either your brethren have miferably deceived us, 
or power confers virtue. Swift to Pope. 
EJULA'TION. n. fe [ejulatio, Latin.] Out- 
cry; lamentation ; moaning ; wailing. 
Inftead of hymns and praifes, he breaks out 
into ejulations and effeminate wailings. 
Government of the Tongue. 
With difmal groans 
And ejulation, in the pangs of death,- 
Some call for aid. Philips. 
Ex swadv. [eac, Saxon; oof, Dutch.] Alfo ; 
likewife ; befide; moreover. 
If any ftrength we have, it is to ill; 
But all the good is God's, both power and eke will. 


Fair een. 
Now if "tis chiefly in the Neart sites 
That courage.does itfelf exert, 
PT will be prodigious hard to prove,- 
That this ıs eke the throne of love. 


Prior. 
To Exe. v. a. [eacan, Saxon |. l 
le To increafe. ` 

I dempt there much to have ekedimy ftore; » 

But fuch eding hath made my heart fore.. - Spenfer. 

The litte ttreogth that I have, i would it were 

with you. 
—And mine to eke out her's. Shakefp. As you likeit. 
z. To fupply ; to fill up deficiencies. 
Still be kind, 
And eke out our performance with your mind. Shake/p. 
Your ornaments hung all, 
On fome patch’d doghole 4'd with ends of wall. Pope. 
3. To protraét ; to lengthen. 
J (peak too long; but ’tis to piece the time, - 
To chet, and todraw it out ta length, 
To ftay you from election. Shake/p. Merch. of Venice. 
BW (pl obr By o Glee additions. [In 
this fenfe it feems borrowed trom the ufe 
of our old poets, who put eke into their 
lines, when they wanted a fyllable. 
Eufden ches out Blackmore’s.endlefs line. 
To ELA'EORATE. v. a. (elaboro, Lat. } 
1.. To produce with labour. 
They in full joy edaborarea figh. Young. 
z. To heighten and improve by fucceffive 
endeavours or operations. 

The fap is. diverfitied, and. ftill more elaborated 
and exalted, as it circulates through the vetfels of the 
plant. Arbuthnot. 

ELABORATE. adj. [elatoratus, Lat.) Fi- 
nifhed with great diligence ; performed 
with great labour. 

Formalities of extraordinary zeal and piety are 
never more ftudied and elaborate than when po- 
liticians molt agitate de‘perate defigns, King Charles: 

At leait on her beittow'd 
Toe much of ornament, of outward thew 


Elaborate, of inward, Icis exa: Milton. 
Man is thy theme, his virtue or his rage 
Drawn to the life in each e/aé’rate page. = Waller, 


Confider the diffezence between elaborate dif{courfes 
upon important occafions, delivered to parliaments, 
and a plain fermon intended for the common. people. 

l Swift. 

ELA'BORATELY. adv. [from elaborate.) 

L.aborioufly ; diligently ;.with great ftudy 
or labour. 

Politick conceptions, «fo elaborately formed and 
wrought, and grown at length ripe tor delivery, do 
yet prove abortive. South, 

Some coloured powders, which painters ufe, may 
have their colours a little changed, by being very 
elaborately and finely ground. Newton's Opsicks. 

I will venture once to incur the cenfure of fome 


perons, fur being elaborately uifling. Bentley. 


Pope.» 


ELB 


Tt is there elaborately fhewns that patents are 

good. Swift, 

ELABORATION., 2. f. [from elaborate.] 1m- 
provement by fucceffive operations. 

To what purpofe is there fuch an apparatus of 
veflels for the e/aboratian of the fperm and eggs; fuch 
a tedious procefs of generation and nutrition, Ray. 

To ELANCE. v. a. [elancer, French.] To 
throw out; to dart; to caft as a dart, 

While thy unerrinig hand elanc’d 
Another, and another dart, the people 
Joyfully repeated 16! Pricer, 

Harih words, that once e/ane’d, mutt ever fly 
Irrevocable, Prior. 

To Exa'pse. v. ms-[elap/us, Lat.| To pafs 
away ; to glide away; to run out without 
notice. , 

There is a docible feafon, a learning time in youth, 
which, fuffered to e/apfe, and no foundation laid, 
feidom’returns. Clari fas 

ELA'STICAL..) adj. [from iàgxw.] Hav- 
ELA'STICK. jf. ing the power of re- 
tuming to the form from which it is 
diftorted or withheld; fpringy; having 
_ the power of a fprinz. | 

By what e/affick engines did the rear . 
The ftarry roof, and roll the orbs:in air. Blackmore. 

If the body is compact, and bends or yieids inward . 
to preffion, without any fliding of its parts, it is hard 
and c/affick, returning to. itS figure with a forea 
rifing from the mutual attraction of its parts. 

Newton's Opticks.. 

The moft common diverfities of buman conftitu- 
tions, arife from the folids, as to their different 
degrees of ftrength and tcnfion zin fome being too 
lax and weak, in others too elz/lick and rong. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

A fermentation muft be excited în fome affignable 
place, which may expand itfelf by itse/aflical power, 
aad break through, where it meets with the weakett 
rehitance. Bemlety, 

Evasticiry. 2, f. [from e/afick.| Force 
in bodies, by which they endeavour to 
reftore themfelves to. the pofture from. 
whence they were difplaced by any ex- 
ternal force. Bniney. 

A lute-itring will bear an hundred weight without 
rupture; but at the fame. time Cannot exerts its” 
elapicitys take away fitty, and» immediately ‘it 
raitethy the weight. Arbuthnot; 

Me emptinefs and dulnefs could iufpires 
And were my e/afficity and-fire. Pope. 

Eva'te. adj. (elatus, Lat.) Flofhed*with> 
fuccefs ; elevated with profperity; Ipfty 5 - 
haughty. 

Oh, choughtlefs mortals! ever blind to fate! 

Too foon dejected, and too foon elate! 
I, of mind e/ate, and {corning fear, 
Thus with new taunts infult the moniter’s ear, 
Pope's Ody ffeys: 

To-E'LATE. v.a. [from the noun. ] 

1..To elevate with fuccefs;~to puff up- 
with profperity. 

2. To exult;. to heighten. 
fenfe. 

Or truth, divinely breakIng cmhis mind, 

Elases his béingy and unfolds his power, Tbom/on, 


ELATE'RIUM. ne f. {Latin.] An in- 
fpiffated juice, light, of a friable texture 
and an acid and pungent tafte. It is” 
procured. from the fruit'of a wild cu- 
cumher. Iisa very violent and rough 
purge. Hill. 

Eva’rion. wf. [from e/ate.]. Haughtinefs 
proceeding trom fuecefs ;-pride of prof- 

crity. 
God began to punith this vain e/ation of'mind, by- 
withdrawing his favours, Atterbury. 


EL'BOW,-u. f. [elboga, Saxon. ] 


Apn ‘unufual* 


1o- [he 


ELD 


1. The next joint or curvature of the arm 
below. the fhoulder. 


In fome fair evening, on your elbow laid, 

You dream of ‘cides in the rural fhade. 
2. Any flexure or angle. 

Fruit trees, ot vines, fet upon a wall between 

elhous or buttrefles of ftone, ripen more than upon 

a plain wall. Bacon, 


3. Tobe at the Evsow. ‘Tobe near; to'be 
at hand. 


Pope. 


Strait will he come; 
Wear thy good rapier bare, and put it home: 
Quick, quick; fear nothing, l'II be af thy elbow. 
Shakefptare's Orbello. 
Ersowcna'tr. 2. f. [elbow and chair.) 


A chair with arms to fupport the elbows. 
Swans and edbowcbairs, in the opera of Dioclefian, 
have danced upon the Englith ftage with food 
fuccefs. ay. 
E'L BowROOM. x. / [elbow and ream. ] Room 
to ftretch out the elbows on each fide; 
perfect freedom from confinement. * 
Now my foul hath e/bow oom ; 
Tt would not out at windows nor at doors. Shakefp. 
The natives are not fo many, but that there inay 
be e/bcwroosm enough for them, and for] the adven- 
tives alfo. Bacon. 
A politician muft put himfelf into a ftate of liberty 
to provide e/bowrcom for confcience to have its full 
play in. South. 
Jo Ex'sow. v. a. [from the noun. | 


1. To puhh with the elbow. 
Onc elbows hims one joftles in the fhole. 
Dryden's Juvenal . 
2. To pufh; to driveto a diftance; to en- 


croach upon. , 
Tt thrufts and ftretches out. 
And ¢/b,ws all the kingdoms round about. Dryden, 
It fortune takes not off this boy betimes, 
He'll make mad work and e/bow out his neighbours, 
Dryden, 
To E'Lpow. v.z. To jut out in angles. 
ELD. x. f. [eald, Saxon; e/d, scottith. } 
3. Old age; decrepitude. 
Her heart with joy unwonted inly fwell’d, 
As feeling wond’rous comfort in her weaker eld. 
Spenfer. 
Thy blazed youth 
Becomes affuaged, and doth begthe alms 
Of palfied eld. Shakefpeare's Meafure for Meafure. 
He thought it touch’d his deity full near, 
If likewife he fome fair one wedded not, 
Thereby to wipe away th’ infamous blot 
Of long uncoupled bed and childlefs «4d, ~ Mitton, 


2. Old people; perfons worn out with 
years. 
They counthimof the green-hai:'d eld. Chapman. 
E'LDER. adj. The comparative of eld, now 
corrupted to cld. [ealo, ealdon, Saxon. ] 
Surpaffing another in years ; furvivor; 
having the privileges of primogeniture : 
oppo ed to younger. 
They bring the comparifon of younger daughters 
conferming themfclves in attire to their e/der fers. 
Hooker, 
Let ftill the woman take 
An elder than herfelf: fo wears the to him, 
So {ways the levelin her hufhiand's heart. Shake/p. 
How I firmly am refolv’d, you know; 
Thatis, not to bettow my youngeft daughter, 
Before I have a hufband for the elder. Shakefpeare, 
Among the Lacedemonians, the chief magittrates, 
as they were, fo were they called, e/der men. 
Raleigh's Hiftory. 
The elder of his children comes to acquire a degree 
ef authority among the younger, by the fame means 
the father did among them. i 
Fame’s high temple ftands; 
Stupendous pile; not rear’d by mortal hands! 
Whate’er proud Kome, or artful Greece beheld, 
Or elder Babylon, its name excell’d, 


E':vsrs. x. f. [from elder] 


ELD 
1. Perfons whofe age gives them a claim to 
credit and réverenee. 

Rebuke not an e/der, but intreat him as a father, 
and the younger:men as brethren. 1 Tim v. 1. 

Our elders fay, 
The barren, touched in this holy chafe, 
Shake off their tteril curffe. Shake/p: Julius Cafar, 

The bluthing youth their virtuous awe'difclofe, 
And from their feats the reverend e/ders role, Sandys, 

2. Ancettors. 

Bays the goofe, If it will be no better, e’en carry 

your head as your e/ders have done before you. 
L'Efirange. 

I lofe my patience, and T own it too, 

Where works are cenfur’d, not as bad, but new; 

While, if our e/ders break all reafon’s laws, 

Thofe fools demand not pardon, but applaufe. Pope. 
3. Thofe who are older than others. 

Many nations are very fuperftitious and diligent 
obfervers of old cuftoms, which they received by 
continual tradition from their parents, by recording 
of their bards and chronicles, in their fongs, and by 
daily ufe and enfample of theire/ders. Spenfer’s Irel. 

At the board, and in private, it very well becom- 
eth children’s innocency t pray, and their elders to 
fay Amen. Hooker. 

4. {Among the Jews.] Rulers of the 
people. 
g. [In the New Tcftament. | Ecclefiafticks. 
6. { Among prefbyterians.] Laymen intro- 
uced into the kirk-polity in feffions, 


prefbyteries, fynods, and affemblies. . 
Flea-bitten fynod, an affembly brew’d 


Of clerks and e/ders ana; like the rude a 


Chaos of prefbytry, where laymen ride 
With the tame woolpack clergy by their fide. 
> Cleaveland. 
E'LDER. 2. f. [ellara, Saxon; /ambucus. | 
The name of a tree. 
The branches are full of pith, having but little 
wood: the flowers are monopetalous, divided into 
feveral fegments, and expand in form of a rofe: 


thefe are, for the moft part, colle&ted into an um- |! 


bel, and are fucceeded by foft fucculent berries, 
having three feeds in each. Miller, 
Look for thy reward 
Amongit the nettles at the e/der rree, 
Which overfhades the mouth of that fame pit. 
Shakefp. 
E'LDERLY. adj. [from elder. ] 
1. Seniority; primogeniture. 

The world, while it had fcarcity of people, un- 
derwent no other dominion than paternity and ¢/- 
derfhip, Raleigh, 

That al! fhould Alibech adore, ’tis true; 

But fome refpeét is to my birthright due : 

My claim to her by e/der/bip l prove. ~ 

Dryden's Ind, Emp. 
Nor were the e/der/bip 

Of Artaxerxes worth our leait of fears, 

lt Memnon’s intereft did not prop hiscaufe. Rowe. 
2. Prefbytery; ecclefiaftical fenate; kirk- 

fefion. 

That controverfy fprang up between Beza and 
Eraftus, about the matter of excommunicatious; 
whether there ought to be in all churches an elder- 
rip, having power to excommunicate, and a part 
of that ¢.der/bip to be of neceility certain chofen out 
from amongft the laity. Hooker, Preface. 

E’:pest. adj. The fuperlative of eld, 
now changed to old. [eald, ealbon, 
ealoyze, Saxon. ] 

1. The oldeft; that has the right of primo- 
geniture. 

We will eftablifh our eftate upon 
Our e/def? Malcolm, whom we name hereafter 
The prince of Cumberland. Shakefp, Macbeth, 

The mother’s and her e/de/? daughter’s grace, 

It feems had brib’d him to prolong their {pace. 
Dryden, 

z. The perfon that has lived moft years. 

Elécf parents fignifies either the oldeft men and 
women that have had children, or thole who have 
longeft had iflue. Locke. 


ELE 
ELECAMPA'NE. #. f. (helenium, Lat.] A 
plant, named alfo ftarwort. Botanifts 
enumerate thirty fpecies of this plant. 
Miller, 
The Germans have a method of candying e/e- 
campane root like ginger, to which they prefer it, 
and call it German fpice. Fills Materia Medica. 
To ELE'CT. v. a. [ele&us, Lat. ] 
1. To choofe for any office or ufe; to take 
in preference to others. 
Henry his fon is chofen king; though young; 
And Lewis of France, ele&ed firk, beguil’d. Daniel. 
This prince, in gratitude to the people, by whole 
confent he was chofen, e/cé&d a hundred fenators 
out of the commoners. Swift, 
2. [In theology.] To felect as an object 
of eternal mercy. 
Eve'cr. adj. [from the verb. } 
1. Chofen; taken by preference from among 
others. 
You have here, lady, 
And of your choice, thefe reverend fathers, 
Yea, the ele? of the land, who are affembl'd 
‘Yo plead your caufe. Shake/p. Henry VM. 
z. Cnofen to an office, not yet in poffef- 
fion. . 
The bifhop c/e@ takes the oaths of fupremacy, 
Canonical obedience, and againft fimony; and thea 
the dean of the arches reads. and fubferibes the fen- 
tences. Aylifie’s Parergon. 
3. [In theology.] Chofen as an. object. of 
eternal mercy. l 
A vicious liver, believing that Chrift died for none 
but the e/eé?, fhall have attempts made upon him 
to reform and amend his life, Hammond . 
Some ! have chofen of peculiar grace, 
Ele& above the reft : fo is my will. 
Exe’cTion. 2. f. [electio, Lat. ] 
1. The att of chufing; the act of felecting 
one or more from a greater number for 
any ufe or office; choice. 
If the e/c&ion of the minifter fhould be commit- 
ted to every feveral parifh, do you thiak that they 


Milton. 


would chufe the mecteit ? Whitgift. 
Him, not thy eleion, 
But natural neceffity, begot. Milton. 


As charity is, nothing can more increafe the luf- 
tre and beauty thana prudent c/e&ion of objects, 
and a fit application ef it to them. Spratt. 

2. The power of choice. 

For what is man without a moving miad, 
Which hath a judging wit, and chufing will ? 

Now if God's pow'r thould her c/ection bind, 

Her motions then would ceate, and ftand all Rill. 
Davies. 
3. Voluntary preference. 

He calls upon thé finners to turn themfelves and 
live; he tells us, that he has fet before us life and 
death, and referred it to our own eleéMion which we 
wilt chufe. s ` Rogers. 

4. Difcernment; diftin&tion; difcrimina- 
tion. 

The difcovering of thefe colours cannot be done 
but out of a very univerfal knowledge of things: 
which fo, cleareth men’s, judgment and e/eé?icn, as 
it is the lefs apt to flide into error. Bacon. 

In favour, to ufe men with much difference and 
elion is good : for it maketh thofe preferred more 
thankful, and the reit more officious. Bacen. 

ç. [In theology.) ‘The predetermination 
of God by which any were felected for 
eternal lite. 

The conceit about abfolute chiin to eternal life, 
fome enthufiaits entertaining, have been made re- 
mifs in the practice of virtue. Atterbury. 

6. The ceremony of a publick choice. 

l was forry to hear with what partiality, aad 

popularheat, e/eé?ioxs were carried in many places. 
King Charles, 

Since the Jate diffolution of the club, many per- 

fons put up for the next cleGion. Addif. Spee, 
Ere'ctives adj. [fromedled. } | 
1. Regulated 


E.L'E 


t. Regulated or. beftewed by election orf 


choice. . 


I will fay pofitively aed refolutely, thatit is im- | 


poffible an c/eGive monaichy fhould be fo free and 
abfolute as an hereditary. 


The laft change of their government, from eleGive 


to hereditary, has made it fecm hitherto ot lefs f 


force, and uniter tor action abroad. Tewpie. 
2. Exerting the power of choice. 

To taik of compelling a man to be good, is a con- 
tradition ; for where there is force, there can he 
no choice: whereas all moral goodnels confitteth 
in the eleFive adt of the underftanding will. 

Grew's Cofmologia Sacra. 

Ev:'ctivzty. adv, [from elec?.] by choice; 
with preference of one to another. 

How or why that fhould have fuch an influence 

nthe fpirits, as to drive them into thofe mufcles 
ele&ively, I am not fubde enough to difcern. 
i ay on the Creaticn, 
They work not ¢/ecively, or upon propoling to 
themfelves an end of their operations. rew. 
Ece’ctor. n.f. [from eke.) 
1. He that has a vote in the choice of any 
officer. 

From the new world her filver and her gold 
Came, like a tempeft, to confound the old; 
Feeding with thefe the brib’d e/eé?ors” hopes, 

Alone fhe gave us emperors and popes. Waller. 
2. A prince who has a voice in the choice 


of the German emperour. 


Exe'crorat. adj. [from eleGor. | Having 
the dignity of an elector, 
Eve'crorare. n.f. {from elefor.] The 
territory of an ele¢tor. 
He has a great and powerful king for his fon-in- 
law; and can himfelf command, when he pleafes, 


the whole ftrength of an electorate in the empire. 
Addifon’s Freeholder. 


ELE'CTRE. x. f. [elefrum, Lat. ] 

1. Amber; which, having the quality when 
warmed by friction of attracting bodies, 
gave to one fpecies of attraction. the 
name of e/efricity, and to the bodies that 
fo attract the epithet eleGrick. 


2. A mixed metal. 
Change filver plate or veffel into the compound 
ftuff, being a kind of filver e/eGre, and turn the 


reit iga An AL Bacon, 
Fee re f: adj, [from éle@ru 


See ELectre. 

1. Attractive withcut magnetifm 5- attrac- 
tive by a peculiar property, fuppofed 
once to belong chiefly to amber. 

By clectrick bodies do 1 conceive not only fuch 
as taxe up light bodies, jn which number -the an- 
cients only placed jett and amber; but fuch as, 
Convenieutiy placed, attract all bodics palpable. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

An elefirick body can by friction ‘emit an exhala- 
tion fo fubtile, and yet fo potent, as by its emif- 
fion to caule no‘ fenfible diminution of the weight 
of the eleétrick body, and tn be expanded through 
a Iphese, whole diazneter iy «ive two feet, and vet 
to be able to carry up lead, copper, or leaf-zold at 
the diftance of above a foot from the eleEricé ody. 


4 Newton. 
2. Produced by an eleétrick body. 


If that attraQion were not rather ¢/eGrical than 
magnetical, it was wondcrous'what Helmont deli- 
vereth concerning a glafsyawherein the magittery of 
loadftone was prepared, which retained an attrac- 
tive quality. Brown. 

If a piece of white pager, or a white cloth, or 
the end of one’s finger, be held at about a quarter 
of an inch from the glafs, the eleérick vapour, ex- 
cited by friction, will, ‘by dafhing againft the white 
peper, cloth, or finger, be put into fuch an agita- 

_ Gen as to emit light. Netetons Opticks. 
Frecuricivye x f. [from eletrick See 


Bacor. | 


ELE " 


grow warm, they draw little bits of pa 
per, oc fuch like fubttances to them. 


“Such was the account given a few 


Bodies electrified by a fphere of glafs, turned nim 


bly round, not only emit flame,! but may be: fitted 
with fuch a quantity of the: clectrical vapour, as, if 
di‘charged at once upon’a human body, would en- 
danger life. The force of this vapour has hitherto 
appeared inftantaneous, perfons at both ends. of a 
long chain feeming to be {truck at once. The 
philofophers are now endeavouring to intercept. the 


ftrokes of lightning. 


Eve'cTuary. z. J. [eleBarinm, Cælins Au- 


rel, which is now written e/e&vary.] A 


form of medicine made of conférves and 


powders, in the confiftence of honey 
Eleuaries made up with honey ot fyrup, 


when the confiftence is t-o thin, ferment; 


and when too thick, candy. By both 


which the ingredients will be altered or 


impaired. Quincy 
We meet with divers ele@uaries, 

_ them. 

ELEEMOSYNARY. adj, [tAsmwordrn, ] 


1. Living upon alms ; depending upon cha- 


rity. Not ufed. 


It is little better than an, abfurdity, that the 
caufe fhould be an eleemofynary for its fublittence 
to its effects, as a nature pofteriour to. and dependent 

Glenville's Scepfis. 
This is the prefent 


on itfelf. 
z. Given in charity. 
ufe. 


E'LEGANCE. 


A a i ? n. ja [edegantia, Lat.] 


1. Beauty rather foothing than ftriking ; 
beauty without grandeur; the beauty of 


propriety not of greatnefs. 


St. Auguftine, out of a kind of elegancy in wri- 


ting, makes fome difference. aleigh’s Hif. 

hefe queftions have more propriety, and e/e- 
gancy, underitood of the old world. Burnet. 

2. Any thing that pleafes by its nicety. In 
this fenfe it has a plural. 

My compofitions in gardening are altogether Pin- 
darick, and- run into the beautiful wildnefs of na- 
ture, without the nicer e/egancies of art. Spet, 

E'LEG ANT. adj. (elegans, Lat. ] 
1. Pleafing by minuter beauties, 
Trifles themfelves are elegant iwhim. 
There may’it thou find foie elegant retreat. 
London. 


Pope. 


2. Nice ; not coarfe; not profs. 
Polite with candour, elegant with eufe. 
ELEGANTLY, adv, [from elegant. | 
1. lif fuch a manner as to pleafe. 
Now read with them. thofe organic arts. which 
enable men to dilcourfe and write perfpicuuufly, 
elegantly, and according to the fittett tyle of lofty, 
mean, or lowly. Milton. 
in a poem elegantly writ, 
I will not quasrel with a flight miftake, Rofecm. 
2. Neatly; nicely; with minute beauty ; 
with pleafing propriety. 
They defcribe her in part finely and elegantly, 
and in pare gravely and fententioufly, Bacon, 
NV hoever would write elegantly, mutt have regard 
tothe different turn and juncture of evcry period : 
there mutt be proper diftances and paules. 
Pepe's Ody ffcy, Notes. 
Eveciacx. adj. [elegiacus, Lat. j 
t. Ufed in Elegies, 
2. Pertaining to elegics. 
3. Mournful ; forrowfal. 


Pope. 


- Enecrtre.]: A property in fome bo-: 
dies, wher%y, when rubbed fo as to 


, Quincy. 
years ago of 
ele@tricity ;, but the induftry of the prefent age, firit 
excited by the experiments of Gray, has difcovered 
in electricity a multitude of philofophical’ wonders. 


which have no 
ingredient, except fugar, common. to any two of 
Boyle. 


CELE 
Let e/egiac lay the woe relate, 
Soft as the breath of diftant flutes, 


E’Lecy. x. f [elegus, Lat. ] 
1.4 mournful fongs 
He hangs odes upon hawthorns, and e/egies upon 
brambles, all forfooth deifying the name of Rolae 
lind. Shakefpa ` 
2+ A funeral fong. 
So on Meander’s banks, when death is nigh, 
The mournful fwan fings her own eleg y. Dryden. 
3- A fhort poem without points or affected 
elegancies, 


E'LEMENT. 2. f. [elemextuma Lat. ] 


t. The firft or conftituent principle of any * 
thing: Pt 
If nature fhould intermit her courfe, thofe prin- 
cipal and mother elements of the world, whereof all 
things in this lower world are made, fhould lofe the 
qualities which now they have. Hooker. 
A man may rationally retain doubts. concerning 
the number of thofe ingredients of bodies, which 
fome eall elements, and’others principles. Boyle. 
Simple fubftances are either fpirits, which have 
no manner of compofition, or the firit principles of 
bodies ufually called e/ements, of which other bodies 
are compounded. Watts. 
2. The four elements, ufually fo. called, - 
areearth, fire, air, water, of which our 
world is compofed. . When it is. ufed 


alone, element commonly means the air. 
The king is but a man: the violet {mells to him 
as it doth tome; and the ement fhews to him as 
it doth to me. Shakefp, 
My deareft filter, fare thee well; 
The elements be kind to thee, and make 
Thy fpirits all of comfort. “Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 
he king, À 
Contending with the fretful elements, 
Bids the wind blow the earth into the fea, ~ 
Or fwell the curled waters. Shakefp. King Lear, 
The heavens and the earth thall pafs away, and 
u the elements melt with fervent heat. Peter, 
Here be four of you able to make a good 
world; for you are as diffcring as the four elements. 
Bacon, 
He from his flaming fhip his children fent, 
To perih in a milder element. K aller. _ 
3- The proper habitation or {phere of any 
thing : as water of fith. 
We are fimple men; we do not know the works 
by charms, by fpells, and fuch daubry as is beyond 


Gay’s Tris. 


our element. Shakefp. 
Our torments may, in length o^ time, 
Become our elements. Milton. 


They thew that they are out of their e/eoment, and 
that logick is none of their talent. 
Baker on Learning. 
4- An ingredient; a conftituent part. 
Who fet thes body and the limbs 
Of this great fport together, as you guefs ? 
One fure that promifes no element 
In fuch a bufinefs, Sbake/p. Henry VIII... 


Ş. 'The letters of any language. 


0. The loweft or firft rudiments of litera ‘ 
ture or fcience. 

With religion it fareth as with other {ciences ; 
the firit delivery of the elements thereot mutt, for 
like confideration, be framed according to the weak 
and flender capacity of young beginners. Hovker, 

Every parifh’ fhould keep a petty fchoolmatter, 
Which fhould bring up children in the tirft elements 


of letters. Spenfer. 
We, when we were children, were in bondage 
under thee/ements of the world. Gal. iv. Ze 


There is nothing more pernicious to a youth, in 
the e/ements of painting, than an‘ignorant maher. 
l Dryden. 
To ELEMENT. w. a. [from the noun. | 
te To compound ofelements. 
Whether any one fuch body be met with, in 
thofe iaid tu. be elemented bodies, L now yucition. 
Bayle” 


2. To conftitute ; to make as a firt princi- 


le. 
rm Dull 


ELE 
Dall fublunary lover's loves 
“Whofe foul is fenfe, cannot admit 
Of abfence, caufe ic doth remove 
The thing which e/emented ite 
Ecume'n vA. adj. [from element?) 
1. Produced by fome of the four elements. 
"tf duiky (pots are vary’d on his brow, 
And ftreak’d with red, a troubi’d colour fhow ; i 
That fullen mixture fhall at once declare 
Winds, rain, and ttorms, and elementary wat. = 
Dryden's Virgil. 
Soft yielding minds to water glide aways 


‘Donne, 


And fip with nymphs, their elemental tea. Pope: 
2. Arifing from firft principles. 
Leeches are by fome accounted polfon, not pro- 


perly, thatis by temperamental contrariely y occult 
form, orfo much as elemental repugnancy; but in- 
wardly taken, they faten upen-the ‘veins, and oc- 
cafion an effulion of blood. » Brown, 
ELEMENTA'RITY. n. f. [from élementary.| 
Containing rudiments or firit principles ; 
«the fimplicity of nature, or abfence -of 

_compofition; being uncompounded. 
A very large clafs of creatures in the carth, fat.above 


«the condatioy of e/ementarily. 4 
eaga Vulgar Ercvours. 


ELEMENTARY, adj. [from element] , 
1. Uncompounded; having only one prn- 
, „ciple or conftituent part. 


Albrain water contains in it a. copious fediment of 


-terreitrial matter, and is.not ample elementary pater, 
ay. 
Theelementary falts of animals are not the fame as 
they appear by dittillation. Arbuth, on Aliments. 
2. Initial; rude. 
ELEMI f. AS 
‘This drug is improperly ealléd gum evemi, being a 
refin, The genuine elemi is brought from “Ethiopia 
in flattith maffes, or in cylinders, of a ycllowtth co- 
lour. - Itis very rarein Europe, and fuppofed to be 
produced by a tree of the olive kind. ‘The fpurious 
‘or American c/emi, almott the only kind known, 18 
of a whitith colour, with a greater or lels greenith 
er yellowith tinge. It proceeds from.a tall tree, which 
the Brafdians wound, aud collect the refin. 
Hill's Mat. Med. 


ELENCH. we f. {elenchus, Lat.) An argu- 
ment; a fephifm. 
The firit delufion Satan put into Eve, and his 
whole tentation might be the fame e/emch continued, 
as when he faid, Ye thall notdie, that was, in his 
-equivocation, yau fhall not incur prefent death. 
A Brown’ sVulgar Errours. 
Difcover the fallacies of our common adverlary, 
that old fophiiter, who puts the molt abufive elenchs 
on us. Dec. of P. 
ELE'oTS. #e f. Some name the apples in re- 
queft in the cyder countries fo; not 
known by that name in feveral parts of 
England. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
E'LEPHANT. z. f. [elephos, Lat. | 
a. The largeft of all quateaperic of whofe 
fagacity’, faithfulnefs, prudence, and even 
underftanding, many iurprifing relations 
are given. This animal feeds on hay, 
herbs, and all forts of pulfe ; and is faid 
to be extremely long lived. He is fup- 
lied with a trunk, or long hollow carti- 
ire: which hangs between his teeth, and 
ferves him for hands. His tecth are the 
ivory. Calmet. 
He loves to hear, 
That unicorns may be betray’d with trees, 
And bears with glafles, e/epéants with holes, 


Shakefpeare. 
The elephant hath joints, but not for.courtety ; 


. 


Fis legs are for neceffity, not flexure. ake/p 
2. Ivory ; the teeth of elephants. 
High o'er the gate, in elephant and gold, 
The crowd thal). Cafar’s Indian war behold. 
Dryden's Virg. 


Ereewasrrasrs. nf. [elealantiafs, Lat.) 
A fpecies of leprofy, fo called from co- 
vering the kin with incruftations like 
thofe on the hide“of-an elephant. 

Buerwantine. adj. [elepbantinus, Lat. ] 
Pertaining to the clephant. 

To ELEVATE. v.a. h cuo, Latin. | 

1. To raife up aloft. 

This fubterrancan heat/or fire, which e/evares the 
water outofthe'aby(s. Woodward, 

2. To-exalt; to dignify. ©, 

3. To raife with great conceptions, 

Othersapart faton avhill retir’d, 
In thoughts more.c/evate, and reafon'd high 
\ Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate. Mile. 
In all that great extent, wherein the mind wan- 
“ders, inthofe remote fpeculations it may feem to be 
elevated with, it ftirssnot-beyond fenfe or 
tion. 

Now rifing fortune e/evaterhis mind, 

He thines unclouded, and adorns mankind. Savage. 

4. To elate with vicious pride. 

To mitchief {wift, hope elevates, and joy 
Brightens his cret. i 

5- To leflen by detraétion. This fenfe, 
though legitimately deduced from the 
Latin, is not now in ufe. 

*When the judgments of learned men are alledged 
againft you, what do they but either e/evate their 
credit, or oppofe unto them the judgments of others 
as learned ? l Hooker. 

E'LEva Tr. part. adj. {from elevated.] Exi 
alted ; raifed aloft. 

On each fide an imperial city ftood, 
With tow’rs and temples proudly e/evate 
On feven fmall hills. 

Exveva'tion. z. /. [elevatio, Latin. | 

r. ‘The att of ratfing aloft. 

The difruption of the ftrata, the elevation of 
fome, and. depreifion of others, did, not fall out by 
chance, but were directed by a difcerning principle. 

Woodward. 


Lecke. 


Milton. 


z. Exaltation; dignity. 

Angels, in their feveral degrees of elevation above 

us, maybe endowed with more comprehentive facul- 

ties. t ? Lecke. 

3. Exaltations of the mind by noble con- 
ceptions. 

We are therefore to love him with all poffible ap- 
plication and elevation of fpirlty with all the heart, 
foul and*raind. orris. 

4. Exaltation of ftyle. 

His file was an clegant perfpicuity, rich of 
phrafe, but feldom any bold metaphors; and fo 
tar from tumid, that it rather wanted a litde e/eva- 
tion, ' Wotton. 

çe Attention to objects above us. 

All which different elevations of {pirit unto God, 
arecontained in the name of prayer. Hooker, 

E. The height of any heavenly body with 
refpect to the horizon. 

Some latitudes have no canicular days, as thofe 
which have more than feventy-three degrees of 
northern ¢/evation, as Nova Zembla. 

_ Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Eveva’ror. u. f. [from elevate.] A raifer. 

or lifter up, applied to fome chirurgieal 

intruments put to fuch ufes. Quincy. 

ELE'VEN. (adj. endlezen, Saxon.] ‘Ten 
and one; one more than ten, 

Had 1 a dozen fons, and none lefs dear than Mar- 
cius, 1 had rather e/even die nobly tor their country, 
than one voluptuoufly furfeit out of action. 

Shakfpeare. 
ELEVENTH, adj. [from edevex.] The next 
in order to the tenth. 


In the eleventh chapter he returns to 
building of Babel. 


ELF. mf 
Gloff.] 


Pas of the 
Rateigh's Hiftcry. 


plural elves, [elf, Welth. Baxter's 


reflec- | 


Milton, | 


ELT 


cte A wandering fpirit, fuppofed'to'be feew 


in wild unfrequented places ; a faity. 
Through’this houfe give glimmering ligat 
Ry the dead and drowfy fire; 
Every e/f and fairy fprite, 
Flop as light as’bird from’ briar. 
“Fairy elves, 
Whofe midnight revels by fome foreft fide, 
Or fountain, tome belated peafant fees, 
Or dreams he fees. 
The king of e/fs and little fairy queen, | 
Gambot'd onvheaths, and dunc'd omev'ry green, 
Dryden. 
Ife’erone vifion touch’d thy infant thought, 
Of all the nurfe and all the priefts have taught; 
Of airy elves by moon-light fhadow feen, 
The filver token, and the circled green. 
2. A devil © 
‘That we may angels feem, we paint them elves z- 
And are but fatires to fert up ourfelves. Dryden, 
However it was civil, an angel or elf: 
For he ne’er could have fill’d it fo well of himfelf, 
Swift. 
To Er. v. a. [from the noon.] To en- 
tangle hair in fo intricate a manner, 'that 
it is not to be unravelled. ‘This the vul- 
gar have fuppofed to he the work of.fai- 
ries in the night ; and all hair fo matted 
together, hath had the name of e/f-/ocks. 


Hanmer. 


bn Shake/pe- 


Milton. 


Pepe. 


My face I'll grime with filth, 
Blanket my loins, ¢/f/all my hair in knots. Shake. 
E'irin. adj. [from clf.) Relating to fai- 
ries; elfith ; belonging to elves. 

Now when that idle dream, was to him brought, 
Unto that effin knight he bade him fly, 

Where he flept foundly. Spenfer. 
E'prrock. x. f. (elf and lock] Knots of 

hair twifted by elves. 

This is that very Mab, 

That plats the manes of horfes in the night, 

And cakes the e/f-/ecks in foul fluttith hairs, 

Which, once entangl’d, much misfortune bodes. 

` Shak- fp» 

To ELI'CITE. v. a. [elicio; Latin.] ‘Yo 

ftrike out; to fetch out by labour or art. 

Although the fame truths may be e/icited, and exe 
plicated by the contemplation of animals, yet they 
are more clearly evidenced in the contemplation of 
man. Hale's Origin of Munk. 

He elicits thofe aéts out of the meer lapfed ftate of 
human nature. Cheyne. 

ELrcIT., adj. [elicitus, Latin.] Brought 
into a&t; brought from poflibuity to real 
exiftence. 

It is the virtueof humility and obedience ; and not 
the formal e/icit a@ of meeknefs; mecknefs being 
ordinarily annexed to thefe virtues. Hamm. 

The fchools difpute whether, in morals, the ex- 
ternal action fuperadds any thing of good or evil to the 
internal elicit a& of the will. South. 

ELICITA'TION m. f. [fromelicio, Latin. ] 

That clicitation which the fchools intend, is a de- 
ducing of the power of the will into act: that draw- 
ing which they mention, is merely from the appetibi- 
lity of the object. Bramhall, 

To Exi'pe. v. a. [elido, Latin.] ‘To break 
in pieces į to crush. 

We are to cut off that whereunto they, from 
whom thefe objections proceed, fly for defence, when 
the force and ttrength of the argument is e/ided. 

Ficok-r. 
ELAGIBILITY. ». f. [from eligible.) Wor- 
thinefs to be chofen. 

The bufinefs of the will is not to judge concerning 
the nature of things, but to choofe them in confe- 
se of the report made by the underftanding, as to 
their eligibility or goodnels. Fiddes’s Serm, 

E'LIGIBLE. adj.. [efigibilis, Latin.] Fit 
to be chofen; worthy of choice; pre- 
ferable. 

A Britith miniftry ought to be fatisfied, if, al- 
lowing to every particular man that his private 

icheme 


ELL 


(cheme-is wifeft, they can perfuade him, that next 
to his own plan, thatof the government is the 
moft eligible, Addifon's Freebolder. 


ELO 


Defer not the laft virtue ; life’s poor fpan 
Makes notan el/ by trifling inthy woe. Herbert. 


ELLIPSIS. ». /. [taane | 


Did they really thin, that going on with the Bea ‘ 
war was afore elgi e for thet touatrp than the | I- A figure of rhetorick, by which fome- 
leaft abatement of thofe conditions ? Swift. thing is left out neceffary to be ne pf 

That the moft plain, fhort, and lawful way to by the hearer: as, the thing I love, tor the 
any good end, is apes eA ae one ea oat thing which I love. 

in fome or all of theire qualities. wift. í j 
Oai ina deep diftrefa, is more eligible than | 5 jy- words are deliyered by way of Highs, ee i 
fufpenfe. Clariffa. I p A val § bei 
Eltictsreness. 2. f+ [from eligible.] | 2° [In geometry.] An oval figure, being 


Worthinefs to be chofen; preferablenefs. 
Eximrna'tion. n.f. [elimino, Latin.] The 
act of banifhing; the act of turning out 
of doors ; rejection. Diz. 
Ext'ston mfe [elifio, Latin. ] 
1. The avof cutting off; as, cax’t th’ at- 
tempt, there is an elifion of a fyllable. 
You will obferve the abbreviations and e/ifors, 
by which confonants of mott obdurate founds. are 
joined together, without any foftening vowel to in- |) 
tervene, Swift, 
2. Divifion ; feparation of parts. 
The caufe given of found, that it would be an 
elifion of the air, whereby, if they mean any thing, | 
they mzan a cutting or dividing, or elfe an attenu- | 


atiog of the air, is but a term of ignorance. 
Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

Exixa'tion. n. fe [elixus, Latin.) The 
act of boiling or ftewing any thing. 

Evcn to ourfelyes, and more perfect animafs, wa- 
ter performs no fubftantial nutrition; ferving for re- 
frigeration, dilution of folid aliments, and its e/ix- 
ation in ihe tomach. Brown. 

Eti’ xir. n.f. [Arabick.] 

3. A medicine made by: ftrong infufion, 
wherc the ingredients are almoft diffolved 
in the menftruum, and give it a thicker | 
confiftence than a tinture. Quincy. 

For when ao healing art prevail'd, 

When'cordials and e/ixirs fail'd, 
On your pale cheek he dropp’d the fhow’r, 
Reviv’d you like a dying flow’r. Waller, 

2. The liquour, or whatever it be, with 
which chymifts hope to tranfmute metals 
to gold. 

No chymift yet the elixir got, 

But glorities his pregnant pet, 

lf by the way to him befal 

Some oderiferous thing, or medicinal. Donne, 
. Theextra& or quinteffence of any thing. 

Ta the foul, when the fupreme faculties move re- 
gularly, the inferiour paflions and affections follow- 
ing, there arifes a ferenity infinitely, beyond the 
higheft quinceflence and e/ixir of worldly delight. 

ra UR South, 
. Any cordial ; or invigorating fubftance. 

What wonder then, if fields and regions here 
Breathe forth elixir pure ! Milten's Par, Lof. 

Erk. a.f- [zlc, Saxon. ] 

The elk is a large and ftately animal of the flag 
kind. The neck is fhort and flender; the ears 
nine inches in length, and four in breadth. ‘The 
colour of ite coat in Winter is greyith, in Summer 
it is paler, “fhe horns of the male e/k’ are short 
and thick near the head, where”t'by degrees expands 
into a great breadth, with feveral prominences in its 
edges. Hill, 

And, fcarce his head 
Rais'd o'er the heapy wreath, the branching r/k 
Lies lumb'ringfilentin the white abyfs, Tbom/fon. 

Ert. ». f. (eln, Saxon.) 

t. A meafure containing forty-five inches, 
or a yard anda quarter. 

‘They are» faid to, make yearly forty thoufand 
pieces of linen cloth, reckoning two hundied ell: 

~~ tbe picce, Addifon, 
2. It is taken proverbially for a Jong mea- 
fure. 

Acquit thee bravely, play the man; 

Look not on pleafures as they come, but go: 


Vou. L 


i} 


Exui'ericar. | adj. [from ellip/is.] Hav- 
ELLI'PTICK. 


, 


generated from the fection of a. cone, by 
a plane cutting both fides of the cone, 
but not. parallel to. the bafe, which pro- 
duces a circle, and meeting with the 
bafe when produced. Harris. 

On the cylinder inclined, defcribe an e/lipfis pa- 
rallel to the horizon. Wilkins’: Dedalus. 

The planets could not pofibly acquire fuch: re- 
voluticns in circular orbs, or in ed/ipfis very little 
eccentrick. Bentley. 


j ing the form of an el- 
lipfis ; oval. 

Since the planets move in e//iprick, orbits, in one 
of whole foci the fun-is, and by a radius from the 
fun defcribe equal areas+in equal times, which. no 
other law of a circulating fluid, but the harmonical 
circulation, can account for; we muft find out a 
law for the paraccntrical motion, that may make 
the orbits e/liptick. Cheyne's Phil, Prin. 

In animals, that gather food trom the ground, 
the pupil is oval orcd/iptical; the greatelt diameter 


going tranfverfely from fide to fide. 
Cheyne’s Phil. Prin. 


ELM. u.f: (ulmus, Latin; elm, Saxon. ] 
1. The name of. a tree. The fpecies: are, 
the common rough-leaved elm; the 


witch hazel, orbroad‘leaved elm, by foime || 


called the Britifh elm; the fmooth-leaved 
or witch elm. Neither of them were 


originally natives of this country ; but}. 


they have propagated themfelves by feeds 
and fuckers: in: fuch plenty as hardly to 
be rooted out; efpecially in hedgerows, 
where there is harbour for their’ roots. 


‘They are very proper to place. in hedge- |. 
rows upon the borders of the fields, }) 
where they will thrive better than when |; 


Janted in a wood or clofe plantation, 
and their Made will not be very injurious 


to whatever grows under them;, for they |, 
may be trained up in form of an hedge, | 
t 


keeping them cut every year, to the 
height of forty or fifty feet: hut they 
fhould not be planted too near fruit trees; 


becaufe the roots of. the elm» will inter- |, 


mix with the rocts of other trees, and 
deprive them of nourifhment, Miller. 
The rural feat, 
Wohofe lofty clar and venerable oats, 
Invite the rook, wlio high amid’ the boughs, 
In early Spring his'aity city builds. Themfon. 
2. It was ufed to fupport vines, to which 
the poets allude.. 
Thou art an e/m, my hufband; I a vine, 
Whofe weaknefs marricd to thyttronger tate, 
Makes me with thy {trength to communicate. 
Sbhakcfpeare, 


Enocu'tion. ‘wf, [elocutio, Latin. ] 
1. The power of fluent fpeech. 


elocution. Wotton, 


2. Power. of {peaking ; fpeech. 
Whofe tafte, too long torborne, at firft effay 
Gave clocutivn to the mute, and taught 
The tongue not made for fpeech to fpeak thy praife. 
Milton. 


A travelled doctor of phyfick, of bold, and of able | 


ELO 
3. The power of expreffion or diction 3 
eloquence ; beauty of words. 

The third happinefs of his poet’s imagination is 
elocution, or the: art ef cloathing or adorning that 
thought fo found, and varied, in apt, fignificant, 
and founding words. ryden, 

As- I have endeavoured to adorn it with noble 
thoughts, fo much more to exprefs thofe thoughts 
with elocution, z Dryden. 

E'LoGY. x. j. [eloge, French.] Praife; 
panegyrick. 

Buckingham lay under millions of maledictions, 
which at the prince’s arrival did vanith into praifes 
and elogics. Witton. 

If 1 durft fay alf I know of the elogies received 
concerning him, I fhould offend. the modefty ot our 
author. Boyle., 

Some excellent perfons, above my approbation or 
elcg y, have contidered this fubje&t. 

. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

To E'LOIGNE. v.a. [eloigner, French.| To 

put at a diftance ; to remove one far from 
another. Now difufed. 

From worldly care himfelf he did e/oi#, 

And greatly thunned. manly exercife. Fairy Queene. 

I’}l tell thee now,- dear love! what thou ihalt de 
To anger deftiny, as fhe doth'us ; 

How I fhall tay though the e/oigne me thus, 

And how pofterity thall. know it too. Donne, 
To E'LONGAT E. ws ae [from longus, La- 

tin, | 
1. To lengthen; todraw out; to protract; 

to ftretch. 
2. To put further off. 

The tirk ftar-of Aries, in the time of Meton the 

| Athenian, was placed in the very interfection, 

which is now e/ingated and moved ealtward twenty- 

cigit degrees. Brown. 
‘To Kuo nGate. v. To go off toa 
diftance from any thing. 

About Cape Frio in Brafilia, the South. point of 
the compafs varieth twelve degrees unto the Weft g 
but elongating from the coatt of Brafilia, towards 


the flhore of Alricay it varieth eaftward: 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
IELONGA' TION. n. fe [from elongate. | 


1. The act of ftretching or lengthening it- 

felf. 

To this motion of elongation, of the fibres is 
owing the union or conglutination of the parts of the 
body, when they are feparated by a wound. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. The ftate of being ftretched. 

3. {In medicine.] An imperfect luxation, 
when the:ligament of any joint is fo ex- 
tended or relaxed as to lenghten the limb, 
but yet not let the bone go quite out of 
its place. Quincy. 

Itlongations are the effeS.of an humour foaking 
upon.a ligament, thereby making it liable to to 
ftretched, and to be thru quite out upon every 
little force: Wifeman's Surgerye 

4. Diftance ;. fpace at which one thing is 
diftant from another. 

The diftant points in the celeftial expanfe appear 
to the eye in fo {mall a degree of e ongation frora 
another, as bears no proportion to what 1s real. 

Glanville's Scepfise 

ç. Departure ; removal. 

Northen had it been placed in a middle point, 
but that of defcent, or clungation. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To ELO'PE. wv. a. | loopen, to run, Dutch. } 
Torun away; to break loofe; toefcape 
from law or reftraint. 

Itis neceffary to treat women as members of the 
body ‘politick, fince great numbers of them have 
eloped from their allegiance. Addifon's Freeholder. 

What from the dame can Paris nope ? 

She may as well from him elope. Prior. 

The fool whole wife c/apes fome thrice a quarter, 
For matrimonial folase dies a martyr. Pope. 

4P Eo! pEMENT. 


ELS 


Evo'rPeMENT. n. f. [from elope.) De- 

poe: from juft-reftraint; rejection of 
awful power: commonly ufed of a wife. 

An clopement is the voluntary departure of a wife 
from her hufband to live with an adulterer, and 
with whom fhe lives in breach of the matrimonial 
vow. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
The negligent hufband, trufting to the efficacy 

of his principle, was undone by his wife's elope- 
ment irom him. Arbuthnot. 


Erors. x. f. [tred.] A fih; reckoned 
however by Milton among the ferpents. 
Scorpion and afp, and amphilbena dire 
Ceraftes horn’d, hydrus, and e/ops drear, 
And dipfas. Milton's Par. Loft. 
E'Ltoquence. #. f. [eloguentia, Latin. ] 
1. The power of fpeaking with fluency and 


elegance ; oratory. 
Action is eloquence, and the eves of the ignorant 
More learned than the ears. Shuke/f Coriolanus. 
Athens or free Rome, where eloquence 
*Flourith’d, fince mute. Milton. 
His infant foftnefs pleads a milder daom, 
And fpeaks with all the eloguence oftcars.  Heigé. 
2. Elegant language uttered with fluency. 
Say the be mute, and will not fpeak a word ; ` 
Then I'll commend her volubility, 
And fay the uttered piercing eloquence.  Shakfp. 
Fit words attended on his weighty fenfe, 
And mild perfuafion flow’d in eloguence. Pope's Od. 
E'LOQUENT. adj. [eloquens, Latin.) Hav- 
ing the power of oratory; having the 


power of fluent and elegant fpeech. 

The Lord of hofts doth take away the captain of 
fifty, and the honourable man, and the counfellor, 
and the cunning artificer, and the e/oguent orator. 

Ifaiab iii. 3. 

Odeath! all eloquent, you only prove 

_ What duit we dote on, when ’tis man we love, Pope. 

Evse. pronoun. [elley, Saxon.] Other; 

one befides : it is applied both to perfons 
and things. 

To ftand ftained with travel, and fweating with 
delire to fee him ; thinking of nothing elfe, putting 
all affairs efe in oblivion, as if there were nothing 
elfe tobe done but tofee him. Shake/p. Henry 1V. 

ShonJd he or any effe fearch, he will find evidence 
of the Divine Wifdom. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

He fays, ’twas then with him, as now with you; 
He did it when he had nothing e//etodo. Denham. 

Erse. adv. 
1, Otherwife. 
Dare not, on thy life, 
Touch ought of mine befide, by lot my due, 
» But ftand aloof, and think profane to view: * 
‘I his faulchion, e//e, not hitherto withftood, 
Thefe hoftile fields ihall fatten with thy blood. 
Dryden. 
What ways are there whereby we fhould be af- 
fured, but either by an internal impreffion of the 
Potion of a God upon our minds, or elfe by fuch 
external and vifible etfeéts as our reafon tells us muft 
be attributed to fome caufe ? n Tillotfon. 
2. Befide ; except that mentioned. 
Pleafures which no where elfe were to be founa, 
And all ElyGum in a fpot of ground. = Dryden. 
3. It has fometimes or before it feperflu- 
oully. 
Be more abftemious, 
Or elfe, good night your vow. Shakefp. 
E'LseEwHrRE. adv. (elfe and where. ] 


x, In any other place. 
There are here divers trees, which are not to be 
found edfewhere. Abbot's Defcrip. of the World. 
As he proved that Pifon was not Ganges, or Ge- 
hon, Nilus; fo where ‘to find them e//ewhere he 
knew not. Ralcigh’s Hif. 
For, if wecKance to fix our thoughts e//ewsere, 
Though our eyes open be, we cannot fee. Davies. 
Henceforth oracles are ceas'd, , 
And thou no more with pomp and facrifice 
Shale be enquir’d at Delphos, or e//ewbere. Milton. 
Although feafoncd bodies may and de live near as 
Jeng in London asc//ewkere, yet new-comers and 
cb ilds:a do not. Graunt’s Bills of Moriasity, 


EL U 


2. In other places; ‘in fome other place. 
They which elfewbere complain, that injury is 
offered to the meaneit minifter, when the magiftrate 
appointeth him what to wear, think the graveit 
prelates no competent judges where it is fit for. the 


minifter to ftand. Hooker. 
. Let us no more contend, nor blame 
Each other, blam’d enough e//fewdere. Milton. 


Beftow, bafe man, thy idle threats e/fewhere ; 
My mother’s daughter kmow’s not how to fear. Dry, 
If it contradicts what he fays edfewdere, it is no 
new or ftrange ihing. Tillotfon. 
To Evvu'cipatr. v. a. [elucido, Latin. ] 
To explain; to clear; to make plain. 
To elucidate alitde the matter, let us confider it. 
Boyle. 
ELUCIDA'TION. #. f. [from elucidate.| Ex- 
planation; expofition. 
We thall, in order to the elucidation of this matter, 
fubjoin the following experiment. Boyle 
Erucipa’tror. n: f. [from elucidaie. |} E - 


plainer; expofitor; commentator. 

Obfcurity is brought over them by the courfe of 
ignorance and age, and yet more by their pedantical 
elucidators, Abbot. 

To ELU'DE. v.a. [eludo, Latin. ] 
1. To efcape by ftratagem; to avoid any 
mifchief or danger by artifice. 

Several pernicious vices, notorious among us, 
efcape or elude the punithment of any law yet in- 
vented. Swift. 

He who looks no higher for the motives of his 
conduct than the refentments of human juftice, 
whenever he can prefume himfelf cunning enough to 
elude, rich enna to bribe, or ftrong enough to re- 
fit it, will be under no reftraint. Rogers. 

2. ‘To mock by an unexpećted efcape. 
Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain, 
Then, hid in fhades, eludes her eager fwain ; 
But feigns a laugh to fee me fearch around, 
And by that laugh the willing fair is found. Pope. 
ELu'DIBLE. adv. [from elude.) Poflible 


to be defeated. 

There is not any common place more infifted on 
than the happinefs of trials by jurics; yet if this 
bleffed part of our law be e/udible>by power and ar- 
tifice, we fhall have little reafon to boat. 

Erves. The plural of elf. See Err. 
Fairy e/ves 
Whofe midnight revels by fome foreft fide, 
Or fountain, fome belated peafant fees, 
Or dreams he fees. * — Milton. 

Ye fylphs and fylphids to your chief give ear ; 

Fays, fairies, genii, elves and demons hear. Pope. 
E’tvetock. x. fa [from elves and Jock. | 
Knots in the hair fuperftitioufly fuppofed 
to be tangled by the fairies. 

From the like might proceed the fears of polling 
elvelocks, or complicated hairs of the head. . 

Brown's Vulgar Ervours. 

E/ivisu. adj. [from elves, the plural of e/f: 

it had been written more properly ¢///d. | 

Relating to elves, or wandering fpi- 
rits. 

Thou e/vif markt, abortive, rioting hog ! 

The flave of nature, and the fonof hell! Shake/p. 

No mufe hath been fo bold, 

Or of the latter or the old, 

Thofe e/vi/h fecrets to unfold, 

Which lie trom others reading. Drayton, 

ELu'mBaTED. adj. [elumbis, Lat.] Weak- 

ened in the loins. Did. 
Es.u'sion. 2. f. [elufio, Latin.] An efcape 

from enquiry or examination; a fraud; 

an. artifice. l 

An appendix relating to the tranfmutation of me- 
tals, detects the impoítures and ¢/ufons of thofe who 
have pretended to it. Woodward's Nat. Hip, 

ELvu’sive. adj. [from elude.] Prattifing 
elufion ; ufing arts to efcape. 

Elufive of the bridal day, the gives 
Fond hopes to all, and all with hopes deceives, Pope. 


+ 


Swift. 


EMA 
Erv’sory. adj. [fromelude.] Tending to 
elude; tending to deceive ; fraudulent, 
deceitful; fallacious. F 
It may be feared they are but Parthian flights, 
ambufcade retreats, and eli fory tergiverfation. 
vown's Vulgar Ervours. 
To ELu'TE. v.a. [eluo, Latin.] ‘l'o wath off. 
The more oily any fpirit is, the more pernicious ; 
becaufe it is harder to be c/uted by the blood. 
Arbuthnot on Alimerts. 
To Evu’rriate. v.a. [elutrio, Lat.] To 
decant ; or ttrain out. * 

The preifure of the air upon the lungs is much 
lefs than it has been computed by fome; but fill 
it is fomething, and the alteration of one tenth of 
its force upon the Jungs mutt produce fome differ- 
ence in elutriating the blood as it pafles through the 
lungs. Arbuthnot on Aire 

Ery’stan. adj. [elyfus, Latin.] > Pertainin 
to Elyfium; pleafant; delicioufly foft 
and foothing ; exceedingly delightful. 

The river of life, through midft of heaven, 

Rolls o’er e/y/ian flowers her amber ttream. Milton. 


ELY'SIUM. n.f. [Latin.} The place af- 


figned by the heathens to happy fouls ; 


any place exquifitely pleafant. 
To have thee with thy lips to top my mouth, 
So thould’ft thou either turn my flying foul, 
Or I thould breathe it fo into thy body, 
And then itliv’d in fweet El/yfium. Shak. Hen. VI, 
Ems A contraction of zhen. 
For he could coin and counterfcit 
New words with little or no wit; 
And when with hafty noife he {poke ‘em, 
The ignorant for current took ’em. Hudibras.. 
To EMA'CIATE. œv. 2. [emacio, Latin. ] 
To Wafte ; to deprive of fleth. 
Men after long cmaciating diets wax plump, fat, 
and almot new. Bacon. 
. All dying of the confumption, die emaciated amd 
lean. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 
JoEma'ci1aTe. v. 2 To lofe flefh; to 
pine ;* to grow lean. 
He emaciated and pined away in the (oo anxious 
enquiry of the fea’s reciprocation, although not 
drowned therein. Brown. 


Emacta'rion. 2. f. femaciatus, Latin. }' 
1. The act of making lean. 
2. ‘The ftate of one grown lean. 

Searchers cannot tell whether this emaciation or 


leannefs were from a phthifis, or from a hectick fe- 
ver. Gyaunt. 
EmacuLa'tion. 2. f. [emaculo, Latin ] 
The a& of freeing any thing from fpots 
or foulnefs. Dia. 
E'MANANT, adj. [emanans, Lat.] Ifuing 
from fomething elfe. 

The firit a€t of the divine nature, relating to the 
world, and his adminiftration thereof, is an emanant 
act: the mot wife counfel and purpofe of Al- 
mighty God terminate in thofe two great tranfent 
or emanant ats or works, the work of creation and 
providence. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

To E'MANATE. v. 2. [emano, Latin.) To 
iffue or flow from fomething elfe. 

Emana‘rion.” ». fe [emanatio, Latin. ] 

1. The a& of iffuing or proceeding from 
any other fubftance. 

Arittotle faid, that it itreamed by connatural re- 
fult and emanation from God, the infinite and 
eternal Mind, as the light iffues from the fun. South. 

2. That which iffues\ from another fub- 


ftance ; an efflux; effluvium. 

The experience of thofe profitable and excellent 
emanations from God, may be, and a ap are, 
the firit motive of our love. aylori 

Another way of attraction is delivered by a tex 
nuous' emusation, or continued effuvium, which, 
afte: fome distance, retracteth unto itfelf; asin fy- 
rups, oils, and vi colities, which fpun, atlength re- 
tire into their former dimenfions. bı apr 

Suc 
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Such were the features of her heav’nly face; 
. Her limbs were form’diwith fuch harmonious grace ; 
be So faultlets was the frise, as if the whole 
Had been an emanation ot the foul. ‘Dryd. 
The letters, every judge will fee; were by no 
means‘eftoris of the genius, but emanations of the 
heart. Pope. 
“Each emanaticn of his fires 
That beams on earth, each virtue he infpires ; 
‘Ech art he prompts, each charm he can create; 
Whate’er he gives, are giv'n foryou tohate. Pope. 
Ema’natTive. adj. |from emano, Latin. | 
Iffuing from. another. Die. 
JoEMA'NCIPATE. v.a. [emancipo, La- 
tin.} To fet free from. fervitude; to 


reftore to liberty. 

Having received the probable inducements of 
truth, we become emancipated from teltimonial en- 
gagements: Brown, 

By the twelve tables, only thofe were called unto 
the inteftate fucceffion of their parents that were in 

* the parents power, excluded all emaxcipated chil- 
dren. Ayliffe’s Parergcn, 

They emancipated themfelves from dependence. 

ot a Arbuthnot. 

EMANCIPA'TION. ». fe [from emancipate.) 

The act of fetting free; deliverance from 
flavery. 

Obfiinacy in opinions holds the dogmatift in the 
chains of error, without hope of esancipaticn. 

Glarville’s Scepf. 


Jo EMA'RGINATE. U.a. [margo, Latin. ] 
To take away the margin or edge of any 
thing. Did. 


To EMa'’scuvare. v.a. [emafculo, Latin.] 
1. To caftrate; to deprive of virility. 

Š When itis found how many ews, fuppofe twenty, 
one ram will ferve, we may geld nineteen, or there- 
abouts; for if you emafcu/ate but ten, you thall, by 
promifcuous copulation, hinder the increafe. 

Graunt. 

2. Toeffeminate; to weaken; to vitiate by 
unmanly foftnefs. 

From wars and from affairs of {tate abftains 
Women emafculate a monarch’s reign. Dryd. 
Dargerous principles impofe upon our underftand- 
ings, cmafculate our f{pirits, and fpeil our temper. 
Collier. 
Emascuta'tion. 2./. [from ema/culate. | 
t. Caftration. 
2. Etfeminacy ; womanith qualities; un- 
manly foftnefs. 
To EmB3'Le. uv, a. femballer, French. ] 
1.. To make up into a bundle. 
2. To bind up; to inclofe. 
___ Below her ham her weed did fomewhat train, 
And her ftraight legs moft bravely were embul'd 
In golden bufkins of coftly cordwain. Fairy Queen. 
Jo EMBA'LMe Vi a. [embaumer, French ; 
embalfamer, Spanifh.| To impregnate a 
body with aromaticks, that it may refitt 
putrefaction. 
Emalm me, 
Then lay me forth ; although unqueen'd, yet like 
A queen, and daughter to a king, inter me. 
Sbakefpeare. 
I would thew future times 
What you were, and teach them t’urge towards fuch : 
Verfe embalms virtue, and tombs or thrones of 
rhymes, 
Preferve frail tranfitory fame as much 
As fpice doth bodics from corrupt air’s touch. 
Donne. 
Mufe; at that name thy facred forrows fhed $ 
Thofe tears eternal that embzim the dead. Pope. 


EMBA'LMER., x. [from enbalm.| One 
that practifes the art of embalming and 
preferving bodies. 

The Romens were not fo good embalmers 2s the 
Egyptians, fo the body was utterly confumed. 


bacon’s Natural Hiffory. 
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To EMBAR. v, a. [from bar.] 
‘1. To thut ; to enclofe. 
Themfelves for fear into his jaws to fall, 
He forc’d to caftle {trong to take their flight ; 


Where faft embar’d in mighty brazen wall, 
He has them now four 


thrall. - Spenfer. 
In form of airy members fair embar'd 
His fpirits pure were fubje€t to our fight. Fairfax. 


2. To ftop; to hinder by prohibition ; to 
block up. 

Tranflating the mart unto Calais, he esJared all 
further trade for the future. Bacon's Henry VII. 

If this commerce ’twixt heaven and earth were not 
Embar'd,-and_all this traffick quite forgot, 

She, for whofe lofs we have lamentcd thus, 

Would work more fully and pow’rfully on us. Donne, 
EMBARKA'TION. xf. [from embark, | 
1. The act of putting on fhipboard. 

The French gentlemen were: very folicitous for 
the embarcation of the army, and for the departure 
of the eet. y Clarendon, 

2. The att of going on fhipboard. 

EmBa'rco. x. f. [embargar, Spanith.]- A 
prohibition to pafs; in commerce, a ftop 
put to trade. 

He knew that the fubjets of Flanders drew fo 
great commodity from the trade of England, as by 
embargo they would foon wax weary of Perkin. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

After an embargo of our trading ships in the river 
of Bourdeaux, and other-points of fovereign affront, 
there did fucceed the aétion of Rheez. Wotton, 

I was not much concemed, in my own particular, 
for the emSarge which was laid upon it, Dryd, 

To EmBA'RK. v. a. fembarquer, French. ] 
1. To put on fhipboard. 
Of mankind, fo numerous late, 
All left, in one fmall bottom fwam emsark'd. 
Milton, 

The king had provided a good fleet, and had 
caufed a body of three thoufand foot to be emburked 
on thofe thips. Clarendon. 

Straight to the thips Æneas took his way, 
Embark’d his men, and tkim’d along the i 

; Dryden's En. 
2. To engage another in any affair. 
To EMBA'RK w. n. 
1. To go on fhipboard. 
I fhould with {peed embark, 
And with their embafly return to Greece, 
A. Phillips. 


z. Te engage in any affair. 
To EMBA’RRASS. v. a. [embaraffer, Fr.] 


To perplex ; to diftrefs ; to entangle. 
I faw my friend a little embarraffed, and turned 
away. Speé. 
Empa'RRASSMENT. 2. f. [from embarra fe] 
Perplexity ; entanglement. 
Let your method be plain, that your hearers may 
run through it without embarrafiment, and take a 
_ clear view of the whole. Warts's Logick, 
To EMBA'SE. va. [from bafe.] 
1. To vitiate; to depauperate; to lower; 
to deprave; to impair. 
_ Grains are annual, fo that the virtue. of: the feed 
is not worn out; whereas ina tree it is embafed by 
the ground. Bacon. 
I have no fervice, or ignoble end in my prefent 
Jabour, which may, on either fide, reftrain or êm- 
bafe the freedom of my poor judgment. Wotton. 
I will rather chute to wear a crown of thorns, 
than to exchange that of gold for one of lead, -whofe 
embafed flexiblenefs Mall be forced to bend. 
King Charles, 
A pleafure high, rational, and angelical; a plea- 
fure embafed with no-appendant ting; but fuch a 
one as being honey in the mouth, never turns to 
gall or gravel in the belly. Sous, 
2. To degrade ; to vilify. 
Joy ot my life, full oft for loving you 
Vbkcis my lot, that was fo lucky plac'd: 


years betieg’d to make them 
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Rut then the more your own mifhap T rue, 

That are fo much by fomean love embas'd. Spenfir. 
EMBA'SSADOR. nf. [See AMBASSADOUR, | 
One fent on a publick meflage. 

Mighty Jove’s embaffador appear’d ' 
With the fame meffage. Denham, 

Myfelf, the king’s ewbaffador, will go. Dryden. 

EmBa'ssapress. x.f. A woman fent on 
a publick meffage. 
With fear the modeft matron lifts her eyes, 
And to the bright embaffadrefs replies. 
Garth's Ovid. 
E/MBASSAGE. | z. /. [It may be obferved, 
E’MBassy. f that though our authoars 
write almoft indifcriminately embafador, 
or ambaffador, embaffage or ambaffage ; 
yet there is fcarcely an example of am- 
baffy, all concurring to write embaffy. } 
1. A publick meffage ; a meffage concerning 
bufinefs between princes or ftates. 
Freth embaffy and fuits, 
Nor from the ftate nor private friends, hereafter, 
Will I lend ear to. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

When he was at Newcattle he fent a folemn em- 
baffage unto James king of Scotland, to treat and 
conclude a peace with him. Bacon's Henry VIL. 

The peace polluted thus, a chofen band, 

He firit commilfions to the Latian land, 
In threat’ning emba/y. Dryden's Æn. 
2. Any folemn meffage. 
He fends the angels on embaffics with his decrees. 
Taylor. 
3. An errand in an ironical fenfe. 

A bird was made fly with fuch art to carry a writ- 
ten embaffage among the ladies, that one might 
fay, lf a live bird, how taught? If dead, how 
made? Sidney. 

Nimble mifchance, that art fo light of foot, 

Doth not thy embaffage belong to me; 
And am I laft that know it? Shakef, Rich, If. 
To EMBA'TTLE. v.a. [from baitle.| To 


range in order or vid of battle. 
The Englith are embattled ;. 

To horfe! you gallant princes, ftraight to horfe ! Shak. 

I could drive her frongthe ward of her reputation, 
her marriage-vow, and a thoufand other her de- 
fences, which now are too ftrongly cabattled againt 
me. Shakef, 
On their embarrl'd ranks the waves return, 
And overwhelm the war! Milton's Par, Loft. 

E mbattl’d nations ftrive in vain 
The hero’s glory to reftrain : 
Streams arm'd with rocks, and mountains red with 
fire, 

In vain againft his force confpire. 

To EMBA'TTLE. Ve 2, 


battle array. 
The night 
Is fhiny, and they fay we thall embattle 
By the fecond hour of the morn, Shakefpeare, 
To EmBa'y. va. [from baigner, to bathe, 
French. | 


1. To bathe; to wet; to wafh. Not ufed. 
In her lap a little babe did play 
His cruel fport ; 
For in her {treaming blood he did emtay 
Elis little hands, and tender joints embrew, Fairy 2. 
Every fenfe the humour {weet embay'd, 
And, flumb’ring fott, my heart did {teal away. 
. Fairy Queen, 
2. [From éay.] To inclofe ina bay; to 
land Tock. 
If that the Turkith Acet 
Be not infhelter'd and emdbay'd, they're drown’d. 
Shukefp. 
To EMBE'LLISH. v. a. [embellir, French. } 
To dorn; to beautify ; to grace with 
ornaments; to decorate. 
How much more beauteous had the fountain been, 
Embellifo'd with her firit created green; 
Where cryital ttreams through living turf had run, 
Contented with an urn of native (tone. Dryd. Juv. 
The names of the figures‘ that embcllifhed the 
4P2 difcourfes 


Prior. 


To be ranged in 
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éifcourfes of thole that underftood the artief fpeak- 

sng, are not the art aod fkill ot freaking well. Locke. 
That which was once ‘the moit beautitul fpot of | 

Italy, covered with palaces, embeliijled by empe- 

rors, and celebrated by poets, has nýt nothing to 

iew but ruins. Addifen on Italy. 

EMBELLISHMENT. m. f. [frotwembellib. | 
Ornament; adventitious beauty.; decora 
tión; adfcititious ‘grace; any thing that 
confers the, power of pleafing. 

Cultivate the wild licentious fivage 
With wifdem, difcipline, and libera! arts, 

The embelli/bments of life. Addifan's Cato, 
Apparitions, vifions, ‘and intercourfes ot all kinds 

erwten the dead and the living, are’ die frequent 

and familiar enbellifbirierts of the legends oi the 
Romiih chureh. Atterbury. 
E'MBERING. v. / The ember days. A 
word ufed by old authours, now obfolete. 
For caufes good fo many ways, 
Keep enb'rings well, and fatting days; 
What law commands, we ought to obey, 
For Friday, Saturn, and Wednefday. Tuffer. 
E'mpers.a.f. withoutafingular faemynia, 
Saxon, afhes ; efzmyria, Ilandick, hot 
athes or cinders.} Hot cinders; afes 
net yet extinguifhed. 

Take hot embers, and” put them about’a bottle 
filled with new beer, almolt to the very neck: let 
the bottle be weil ftopped, Jett it fly out; and con- 
tinue it, renewing the cmlersévery day tor the fpace 
of tendays. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

Af the air will not permit, 

Some ftill removedeplace wilh fit, 
While glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom. Milton. 

While thus heaven's. higheit counfels, by the low 
Footiteps of their effects, he trac’d too well, 

He tofs’d his troubl’d eyes, embers that glow 
Now with new rage, and wax too hot for hell. 

Crafhaw. 

He faid, and rofe, ‘as holy zeal infpires; 

~ He rakes hot embers, and renews the fires. 

Drydin's Virgil. 

E'mBerweex. "w. f. [The original of this 
word has been much controverted :. fome 
derive it from eébers.or athes ftrewed by 

-penitents on their heads; but Ne//ow de- 
cides it in favour of Marefchal, who de- 
rives it from_ymbren or embren, a courfe- or 
ercumlocution.| A week in which an 
ember day falls. 

The ember days at the four feafons are the Wed- 
nefdav, Friday, and Saturday alter the firit Sunday 
in Lent, the feaft of Pentecoft, September 14, De- 
cember 13. Common Prayer: 

Stated times appointed for fafting are Lent, and 
the four feafons of the year called emberwweeks. 
dyliffe’s Pavérgon. 

To EMBEZZLE. ~w. a. [This'word feems 
corrupted by an ignorant pronunciation 
from imbecil.) 

1. To appropriate by breach of’ truft; to 
turn what is intrufted in his hands to his 
own ufe. 

He had embezzled the king’s treafure, and ex- 
torted money by way ofluan from all men. Hayw, 

2. To wafte ; to fwallow up in riot, 

When thou haft embexul'd ail thy fore, 
Where's all thy father left? Dryden’s Perf; 


EMBEZZLEMENT. x./. | from eet 
1. The act of appropriating to ‘himfelf that 
which ts received in traft for another. 

2. The-thing appropriated. 
Jokmouia'ze. vea. [blafonner, French. } 


1. To adora with glittering embellithments. 
Thi unlought diamonds 
Would fo emblaze the forehead of the deep, 
Ang fo beftud with Rare, that they below 


Wouid grow inus’d to light. Milton. 
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No weeping orphan faw his father's flores 
Our thrines irradiate, or emblazxe the floors. Pope. 
2. To blazon; to paint with enfigns armo- 
rial. 
Nor fhal! this blood:be wiped from this point, 
But thou (bale wear it as a herald’s coat, 
T’ embluze the honour which thy mattergot. Shak. 
He from the glittering ftaft cnturl'd 
Th’ imperial entign, ftreaming to. the wind, 
With gems and golden luitre rich comb/ax'd, 
Seraphick arm, and trophies, Milton's Par, Lep. 
To EM8LA'ZON. v.a. [blafouner, French. | 
1. To adorn with figures of heraldry; to 
grace with enfigns armorial. 
2. To deck ‘in glaring colours; to fet out 
pompoufly to fhew. 
We find Auguftus, for fome petty conquet, em- 
bluxoned by the pocts to the"highett pitch. 
Hakew:ll! on Providence. 
EmBLa!zonry. nof. [fromvemnblazon.} Pic- 
tures upon fhields. 
Him round 
A globe of fiery feraphim inclos’d 
With bright emblaxonryland horrent arms, 
E'MBLEM. n. fe [auGagjez.] 
1. Inlay; enamel; any thing ‘infested into 
the body of another. 
2. An occult reprefentation; “an illufive 
picture.;.a typical defignation. 
She had all the royal makings of a queen, 
The rod, and'bird of peace, and all fuch cmblems, 
Laid noble on her. Shakefp. Henry VIAL. 
If. you oraw your beaft in an emblem, thew a 
landfcape of the country natural to the beait. 
Peacham cn Drawing. 
Gentle Thames, 
Thy mighty matter’s emblem, in whofe face 
Sate meeknefs, heighten’d with majeltickygrace. 
i Denbam. 
He is indeed a proper emblem of knowledge and 
action, being all head and paws. » Addifen's Guard. 
To E'MBLEM. v. a. [fromthe noun.) ‘To 
reprefent in an occult or illufive manner. 
Noteufed. 
The primitive fight of elements doth fitly emblem 
that of opinions, Glanville’s Scepfes, 
EMBLEMA'TICAL, : 
Emecema'rick, f UA Om erkegi 
1. Comprifing an emblem; allúfive; occult- 
ly reprefentative. 
In the well fram'd models, 
With emblematick {kill and myttick order, 
Thou thew’dft where tow'rs on battlements fhould 


Milton. 


rife 
Where gates fhould open, or where wallsfhould com- 
pals. Prior, 


The poets contribute to the explication of revertes 
purely emblematical, or when the perions are alle- 
gorical. Addison. 

2. Dealing in emblems; ‘ufing emblems. 

By tongue and pudding to our fricnds explain 

What does aunt ret worfhip mean, Prior. 
EMBLEMA’ TICALLY. adv. [from emblema- 
tical.) In the mannerófemblems; allu- 
fively; ` with occalt reprefentation. 

Others have fpoken: embicmatically and hiero- 
gliphica'ly, as to the Egyptians; and the phenix was 
the hicrugliphick of the fun. Brown's Vulg. Er. 

He took agreat ftone, and put it up under tbe 
oak, emblematically joining the two great elements 
of malonry. Swift. 

Emsre/MATIst.n. f~ [from emblem.) Wri- 
ters or inventers of emblems. 

Thefe fables are fill maintained by fymbolical 
writers, emblemalifts, and heralds. Brown's Vul. Er. 

E'MBOLISM. Hefe [ikoro wes. | 
1, Intercalation ; infertion of days: or years 


time. 
The civil conttitutions of the year were after 
different manner ig feveral nations; fome fing the 


to produce regularity and equation of 
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funs year, but in divers fathions; and fome follow 
ing the moon, finding out emtbolifms or equations, 
even to the addition of whole months, or to make all 
as even as they could. Holder on Time, 

2. The'time inferted; intercalatory time. 

E'maotus. n. /. [tu6ores.] Any thing in- 
ferted and acting in another, as the fucker 
in a pump. 

Our members make a fort of an hydraulick en- 
gine, in which a chemical liquor refembling blood, 
is driven through claftic channels by an embdolz1, ` 
like the heart. Arbutbnot. 

To EMBOSS. ~v. a. [from bofe, a protube- 
rance, French. | | 

t. To form with protuberances; to cover 
with fomething rifpg into lumps or 
bunches. 

Timon hath made his everlafting manfion 
Upon the beached vergerof the falt flood ; 

Which once a-day, with his embofed froth, 

The turbulent furge thall cover,  Shate/p. Timor. 
‘Thou art a bile, l 

A plague fore, or cmScf/ed carbuncle, 

In my corrupted blood. Shakef. King Lear. 

Botches.aid blains muft-all his fleth carso/s, 

And ali his, people. Milton's Par. Loft. 

All crowd in heaps, as ata night-alarm 
The hees drive out upon each other's backs, 

T’ embofs their hives inclutters. Dryd. Don. Sebaft. 
2. To engrave with relief, or tifing work. 

Then o’er the lofty gate his art emdbo/s'd. 

-Androgeo’s death, and offriags to-his ghoft. 
Dryd.Virg. 
3. [from embsifter, French, to inclofe in a 
box.] ‘To inclofe; to include ; to cover. 

The knight his thrilliant fpear again affay’d 
In his*brafs-plated body to emba/s. Spenfer, 

And in the way, as fhe did weep and wail, 

A knight her met, in mighty arms endefs'd. 
Fairy Queen, 
4. [embofeare, Italian.) To- inclofe in a 
thicket. 
Like that felf-begotten bird 
In th’ Arabian woods embof?, Miltcn's Agcnifter, 
5- To hunt hard. 

‘When a deer is hard run, and foams at the 
mouth, he is faid to be emboff: adog alfo, when he 
is ftrained with hard “running, efpecially upon hard 

round, will have his knees fwelleJ, and then he is 
faid to he embof?, from Sofft,’ Freach, a tumour. 

Hanmer, 

Oh, he is more mad 
Than Telamon‘for his field ; the. boarof Theflaly 
Was uever fo emba/. Shake[peare, 

We -have almott emboff him: you fhall fee his 
fall to-night. Shakefpcare. 

Emao'ssMENT. u. e [fromvemsbo/s. ] 


ir. Any thing ftanding out from the ‘ref ; 


jut ; eminence. 

I with alfo, in the very middle, a fair mount, 
with three «fcents and alleys, enough ‘for four to 
walk. a-breaft; which 1 would baye to be pericct 
circles, without any bulwazks or eabu//ments, 


acon’s Effays. 


2. Relief; rifing work. 


‘They are at a lofs about the word pendents ; 
fome fancy it expreffes only the great emLo//ment of 
the figure, others believe it hung off the helmet in 
alto. relievo. Addifon on Italy. - 

To EmplortLe. v.a. [boutlle, French.) 
To include in bottles; to bottle. 
Stirom, firmeit fruit 
EmbSottled, long as Priamean Troy 
Withitvad the Greeks’ endures Philips. 
ToEmso'weL. v. a. [from botvel.] ‘To 
evifcerate ;" to deprive of the entrails; to 
exéntrate. i 
The fchools, 
Embowelled at their doctrine, have left off 
The danger to itfelt. Shakefpeare. 
EmSauvlied wit t fce thee.by. and by; 
Till then, no blood, by noble Perey dye. 
’ Sbuke/p. Henry IV. 
The 
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The roar 
EmBowell'd with outrageous noife the air, 
And all her entrails tore. © Milton's Par. Loft. 
Foffils and minerals that th’ embowell'd earh 
Difplays. r Philips. 
Jo EMBRA‘CE. v. a. [embrafer, F rénch, | 
1. To hold fondly in the arms; to fqueeze 


in kindnefs. 
Embrace again, my fons! be foes no more; 
Nor ttain your country with her children’s gore. 
Dryden, 
2. To feize ardently or eagerly ; to lay hold 
on ; to welcome ; to accept willingly any 
thing offered. 
I take it, your own bufinefs calls on you, 
Ard you embrace th’ occafionto depart.  Sbakefp. 
At firt, her mother earth fhe holdeth dear, 
And doth embrace the world, and worldly things. 
Davies. 
They who are reprefented by the wife virgins, 
embraced the profeffion of the Chriltian religion, ‘as 
the foolith virgins alfo had.done. : Tillotfon. 
3- To comprehend; to take in: as, natural 


Philofophy embraces many feiences. 
4- To comprife; to inclofe; to contain; 


to encompafs ; to encircle. 
Lowat his feet a {pacious piain is plac’d, 
Between the mountain and the ftream cmbrac'd. 
Denham. 
g. Toadmit ; to receive. - 
Fenton, Heav’n give thee joy! 
What cannot be efchew’d, mult be embraced, Shak. 

If a man can be affured of any thing, without 
having examined, what is there that he +d not 
embrace for truth ? ocke, 

6. To find; to take, 
: Fleance, his fon, 
Whofe abfence is no lefs material tome 
Than is his father’s, muft embrace the fate 
Of that dark hour. í Shake/p, Macbeth. 
7. To fqueeze in a hoftile manner. 
To EmMpra'ce.v. me To join inan em- 
brace. 

Let me embrace with old Vincentio; 
And wander we to fee thy honeft fon, 
Who will of thy arrival be full joyous. 

EmBRA'CE. m. /. [fromthe verb. } 
1. Clafp ; fond preffure in the arms; hug. 

Thames, the moft lov’d ofall the ocean’s fons 

By his old fire, to his embraces runs. Denbam, 
2. An hoftile (queeze; crum. 
EMBRA'CEMENT. x. f. [from emédrace. } 

3. Clafp in the arms ; hug; embrace. 

Thus death becomes arival to us all, 

‘And hopes with foul embracements her to get, 

In whole decay virtue’s fair thrine muft fall. Sidne 4 

_ There cherithing one another with dear, though 
_ chafte embracements, with {weet, though cold kifies, 
it might feem that Love was come to play him 
there without darts. Sidney, 
2. Hoftile hug ; grapple. 
_ Thefe beatts; fighting with any man, ftand upon 
their hinder fcet, and fo this did, being ready to 
“give me a threwd ombraccmcnt. Sidney, 
3- Comprehenfion. 
Nor can her wide embracements filled be. Davies, 
4. Stateof being contained ; inclofure. 
_ The parts iniman’s body eafily reparable, as fpi- 
tits, blood, and fleth, die in the embracements of 
the parts hardly reparable, as bones, nerves, and 
membranes. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 
§. Conjugal endearment. r 

„t Towould freelier rejoice in that ablence, wherein 

he won honour, itan in the embracements of his 
_ bed, where he, would thew mutt love, Shak, Coriela, 
EMBRA'CER, 2. /. [from embrace.) ‘The 

perfon embracing. 
Yet are they the greateft embracere of pleafure 

Of any other upomearch; and ihey citeem of pearls 

as pcbbles, fo they may fatisfy their guilt, in point 
of plesfure or revenge. owel, 
Emsaasure, n, fe [embrafare, French. ] 


Shake/p. 
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An aperture in the wall, through which 
the cannon is pointed ; battlement. 

To Emsra've. vea. [from brave.] To 
decorate ; toembellith ; to deck ; to grace; 
toadorn. Not now inufe. . 

So, both agree theirbodies to engrave ; 
The great earth’s womb they open to the fky, 
And, with fad cyprefs, feemly it embrave, Firs 2, 

To E'MBROCATE, v. a. [ €esro. | To 
rub any part difeafed with medicinal li- 
quours. 

l returned her a glafs with oil of rofes and vine- 
gar, to embracate her arm. Wifeman un Inflamm, 

EMBROCA'TION. x. fe [from embrocate. | 

1. ‘The act of rubbing any part difeafed 
with medicinal liquours or fpirits. 

2. The lotion with which any difeafed part 
is wafhed or embrocated. 

We endeavoured to eafe by difcutient and emol- 
lient cataplafmas, and embrocations of various forts. 


Wifernan’s S urgery. 
To EMBROI'DER, v. a. [broder, French. ] 


To border with omaments:;. to decorate 
with figured work; to diverfify with 
needlework ; to adorf a ground with 
raifed figures of needlework. 

Such un accumulation of favours is like a kind 
of embroidering, or lifting of one favour upon ano- 
ther. Weston, 

Embroidce'd fo with flowers it had ftood, 

That it became a garden of a wood. Waller. 

Let no virgin be allowed to receive her lover, 
but ina fuit of her own embroidering, Spe&. N) 606. 

Embroider'd purple clothes the golden beds; 

This flave the floor, and that the table {preads. Pope. 
Emsroi'DERER. x. f. [embroider.] One 
that adorns clothes with needlework. 

Blue tilk and purple, the wark of the embroiderer. 

Ecclef. 
Empror'pery. ». f. [from embroider. | 
1. Figures raifed upon a ground; varie- 


gated neediework. 
Write, 
In em’rald tuffs, flow’rs purfled, blue and white, 
Like fapphire, pearl, in rich embroidery, 
Buckled below tair knighthood’s beading knee. 
Shake/p. 

Laces and embroideries are more coftly than either 
warm or comely, Bacon s Advice to Villiers, 

Next thefe a youthful train their vows exprefs'’d, 
With feathers crown'd, with gay embroidery whys 

o 

2. Variegation; diverfity of colours. 

If the natural embroidery of the meadows were 
helpt and iniproved by art, a man might make a 
pretty land{kip of his own pofleffions. 

SpeGator, N4r4, 

To EmBroir. wa. [brouiller, French. ] 

1. To difturb; to confufe; to dira; to 
throw into commotion; to involve in 
troubles by diffenfion and difcord. 

1 had no paffion, defign, or. preparation to em- 
broil my kingdom ina civil war, King Charles. 

Rumour next, and chance, 
And tumult and confufion, all eméroil'd, 
And difcord with a thoufand various mouths. Milt. 

When fie found her venom fpread fo far, 

The royal houfe embroil'd in civil war, 
Rais’d on her duiky wings the cleaves the fkies. 
Dryden. 

9- To perplex ; to entangle. 

The Ctuittian antiquities at Rome, 
frefher date, are fo embroiled with fable 


that one scceives but little fatisfaction, 
Addifon on Italy, 


3- In the following paffage the word fecms 
improperly ufed for broil or burn. 

That knowledge, for. which we boldly atrempt to 
rifle God’s cabinet, (hould, like the coal from the 
altar, fe:ve only to embroil and confume the facri- 
legious invaders. Decay of Piety, 


though of a 
and legend, 
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To EMBRO'rTHEL. 2, a. [ brothel, brodel. | 


To inclofein a brothel. 
Men, which chufe 

Law praftice for meregain, boldly repute, 

Worte than embrothel'd ttrumpets proftitute. Donne. 
E’mBRYO. `) porya 
E'marton.cg "Se [ eguan] 
1. The offspring yet unfinifhed in the 

womb. 

The bringing forth of  hiving creatures may »be 
accelerated, if the cmdbryo ripeneth and perfecteth 
fooner. Baton, 

An exclufion before conformation, before the 
birth.ean | bear: the name of the parent, or’ be 19 
much as properly called an embryo, 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

The earth was form’d, but in the womb-as yet 
Of waters, cSryon immature involv'd 
Appear'd nor. Milton’: Par. Loft. 

(An that dark. womb are the figns and rudiments 
of an embryo world. Burnet's Theory, 

When the crude eméryo careful nature breeds, 

See how fhe works, and how her work procecds, 


Blackmore, 
While the promis'd fruit 
Lies yet.a little embryo, unpecceiv’d 
Within its crimton folds. Themfin's Springs 


2. ‘The itate of any thing yet not fit for 
production; yet unfinifhed. 

The company little fufpeéted what a noble work 
Thad then in embryo, Swift. 

Eme. u. f. (eame, Saxon.] Uncle. “Now 
obfolete. 

Whiltt they were young, Caffibelan their eme, 
Was by the people chofen in their ftead ; 

Who on him took the royal diadem, 

And goodly well it longtime governed. Spenfer. 
EME'NDABLE. adj. [emendo, Lat.] Capa- 
ble of emendation ; corrigible. 
EMENDA'TION. x. J. [emcudo, Lat. ] 
1. Correćtion ; alteration of any thing from: 
worfe to better. 

The etlence and relation of any thing in being, ia 
fitted, beyond any emenduation, for its aétion. and 
ufe; and thews it to proceed from a mind of the 
highett underttanding. r Grew. 

2. An alteration made in the text by verbali 


criticifin. 


Emenpa’tor. 2. fe [emenda, Lat.] A cor- 


rector; an improver; an alterer for the 
better. 
E'MERALD. z. f. [emeraude, French; Jae 


ragdus, Lat.] A green precious ftone. 
The emerald is evidently the fame with the an- 
cient fmaragdus; and, in its moit perfect itate, is 
perhaps the moft beautiful of all the gems. ‘The 
rough emerald is ufually of a very bright and: na-- 
turally polifhed furtace,.and is ever of a pure and 
beautiful green, without the admixtureof any other 
colour. ‘The oriental emerald is of the hardnefs of 
the fapphire and ruby, and is fecond only to the dia- 
mond in luftre and brightnefs. Fill on Foffilse 
Do you not fee the gra(s how in colour they excel: 
the emerald ? Sidney. 
The emerald isa bright grafs green: it is fouad 
in fiflures of rocks, along with copper ores. 
vodavard on Foffils,. 
Nor deeper verdure dies the robe of Spring, 

When firt the gives it to the fouthern gale, 

Than the green emerald shows. Them/fan's Summer, 
To EME'RGE. v. 2. [emergo, Lat. ] eu 
t. To rife out of any thing in whiclr it is. 

covered. 

They-emerged,.to the upper part of the fpirit of 
wine, as much of them as lay immerfed in the 
fpirit. Boyle. 
‘The mountains emerged; and beoame dry land 
again, when the waters retired. Burnet's Threrye 
Thetis, not uninindful of her fony. 

Emerging from the deep, to beg her boon, 

Purfu’d their track. Dryd, Homer. 
2. To iffue ; to proceed. 


Àf the prifm was turncdsabout its axis that way». 
27 which 
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whieh made the rays emerge more obliquely out of 

the fecond refracting furface of the prifm, the image 
foon became an inch or two longer, or more, 

Newton's Opticks, 

3. To rife; to mount from a ftate, of de- 


preffion or obfcurity; to rife into view. 
Darknefs, we fee, emerges into light; 
And thining funs defcend to fable night Dryd, Fab. 
When, from dewy hade emerging bright, 
Aurora {treaks the fky with orient light, 
Let each deplore his dead. Pope's Ody fry. 
Then from ancient gloom emerg'd 
E A rifing world. homfon's Summer. 
ME/RGENCE. 
s } nf. [from emerge. | 


1. The a& of rifing out of any fluid by 
which it is-covered. 
We have read of a tyrant, who tried to prevent 
the emergence of murdered bodies. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
2. The att of rifing or ftarting into view. 
The emergency of colours, upon coalition of the 
particles of fuch bodies, as were neither of them 
of the colour of that mixture whereof they are in- 
gredients, is very well worth our attentive obferva- 
tion. Boyle on Colours. 
The white colour of all refracted light, at its 
very firt emergence, where it appears as white as 
before its incidence, is compouaded of various co- 


lours. Newton's Opticks. 
3. Any fudden occafion; unexpected ca- 
fualty. 


` Moft of our rarities have been found out: by ca- 
fual emergency, and have been the works of time 
and chance rather than of philofophy. 
_ Granville's Seepfis. 
4» Preffing neceflity; exigence, A fenfe 
not proper. 

In any cafe of emergency, he would employ the 
whole wealth of his empire, which he had thus 
amaffed together, in his fubterraneous exchequer. 

Addifon's Freebclder. 
EME'RGENT. E [from emerge. | 
1. Rifing out of that which overwhelms or 


obfcures it. 

Love made my emergent fortune once more look 
Above the main, which now fhall hit the ftars. 

Ben Fonfon. 

Immediately the mountains huge appear 
Emergent, and their broad bare backs unheave 
Into the clouds. Milton. 

2. Rifing into view, or notice, er honour. 

The man that is once hated, both his good and 
his evil deeds opprefs him; he is not eafily emer- 
gent. Ben Fonfon. 

3. Proceeding or iffuing from any thing. 

The ftoics held a fatality, and a fixed unalterable 
courfe of events; but then they held alfo, that they 
fell out by a neceffity emergent from and inherent 
in the things themfelves, which God himfelf could 
not alter. South, 

4. Sudden ; unexpectedly cafual. 

‘All the lords declared, that upon any emergent 
occafion, they would mount their fervants upon their 
horfes. arendon, 

F'mERODS. paT [corrupted by ignorant 

E’MEROIDS. § pronunciation from bemor- 
rhoids, esweppedss | Painful fwellings of 
the hemorrhoidal veins; piles. 

He dettroyed them and fmote them with emerod!. 

I Sum. 

Emersion. 2. f. [from emerge.] > The 

time when a ftar, having been obfcured 

by its too near approach to the fun, ap- 
pears again. 

The time was in the heliacal cmerfion, when it 
becomes at greateft diltance from the fun. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
E’MERY. mf. [/myris, Lat. efmeril, Fr.] 

Emery is an iron ore, confiderably rich. It is 
found in the ifland of Guernfey, in Tufcany, and 
many parts of Germany. Ithas a near relation to 
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the magnet. The lapidaries cut the ordinary gems 
on their wheels by tprinkling the wetted powder 
over them; but it will not cut diamonds. It is 
ufeful in cleaning and polifhing fteel. 
X Hill's Mat. Med. 
EME'TICAL. } adj. {imi ] Having the 
EME'TICK. f quality of provoking vo- 
mits. 

Various are the temperaments and operations of 
herbs; fome purgative, Tome emetick and fome fu- 
dorifick. Hale, 

Eme'TICcALLyY. adv. [from emetical.| In 
fucha manner as to provoke to vomit. 

It has been complained of, that preparations of 
filver have produced violent vomits; whereas we 
have not obferved duly refined filver to work emeti- 
cally, even in women and girls. Boyle. 

Emica'tion. 2. f. [emcatio, Lat.] Spark- 
ling; flying off in fmall particles, as 
fprightly liquors. 

iron, in aqua fortis, will fall {nto ebullition with 
noife and emicaticn, as alfoa crafs and fumid exha- 
lation. Brown. 

Emi'ction. 2 fe [from eum, Lat. | 
Urine; what is voided by the urinary 
paflages. 

Gravel and ftone grind away the flefh, and effufe 
the blood apparent in a fanguine emi clion, 

Harvey on Confumptions, 

To E'MIGRATE. v. a. [emigro, Lat.] To 
remove from one place to another. 

Emicra’tion.2./.| from emigrate. | Change 

of habitation ; removal from one place to 


another. 
We find the originals of many kingdoms either by 
victories, or by emigrations, or inteftine commotions. 
ale, 


| 
Some aks } n. f. [emiuentia, Lat.] 


1. Loftinefs; height. 
2. Summit ; higheft part. 
Mountains abound with different vegetables, every 
vertex or eminency affording new kinds. 
Ray on the Creation, 
3- A part rifing above the reft. 
They muft be fmooth, almoft imperceptible to 
the touch, and without either eminence or cavities. 
' Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
4. A place where one is expofed to general 
notice. 
A fatyr or libel on one of the common ftamp, 
never meets with that reception as what is aimed at 
a perfon, whofe merit places him upon an eminence, 
and gives him a more confpicuous figure. 
Addifon's SpeQuator 
5. Exaltation; confpicuoufnefs; ftate. of 
being yah to view ; reputation ; ce- 
lebrity ; fame; preferment; greatnefs. 
You've too a woman’s heart, which ever yet 
Affected eminence, wealth, fovereignty. 
Shakefp. Henry VII. 
Alterations are attributed to the powerfulleft un- 
der princes, where the eminency of one obfcureth 
the reft. Wotton. 
He deferv'd no fuch return 
From me, whom he created what I was, 
In that bright eminence; and with his good 
Upbraided none. Milton's Paradife Lef. 
Where men cannot arrive to any emincncy of 
eftate, yet religion makes a compenfation, by teach- 
ing content. Pillorjon. 
Thefe two were men of eminency, of learning as 
well as piety. Stilling fleet. 
6. Supreme degree. 
Whatever pure thou in the body enjoy’ft, 
And pure thou wert created, we enjoy 
In eminence, Miltoa’s Paradife Lof. 
7+ Notice; diftin@ion. 
Let your remembrance ftill apply to Banquo; 
Prefent him cmizence both with eye and tongne. 
! : ; Shakcfp. 
8. A title given to cardinals, 
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L/MINENT. adj. (eminens, Lat, ] 
1. High; lofty. 

Thou haft built unto thee an eminent place. Ezek, 

Satan, in gefture proudly eminent, 

Stood like a tow’r. Milton. 
2. Dignified ; exalted. 

Rome for your fake hall puth her conquefts on, 
And bring new titles home from nations won, 

To dignify fo eminent a fon. Dryden's Juv. 
3. Confpicuous ; remarkable. 

She is eminent for a fincere piety in the practice 
of religion. Addifon's Freebolder, 

Eminent he mov'd : 

In Grecian arms, the wonder of his foes. 
E'MINENTLY. adu, [from eminent. ] 
1. Confpicuoufly; in a manner that at- 

tracts obfervation. 
Thy love, which elfe : 

So eminently never had been known. Milien. 

Lady, that in the prime ofearlieit youth, 

Wifely has fhun’d the broad way and the greeny 

And with thofe few art eminently feen, l 

That labour up the hill of heavenly truth. Mil: 

Such as thou hatt folemnly elected, 

With gifts and graces eminent{y adorned, 

To fome great work. . Milton's Agonifies. 
2. Ina high degree. 

All men are equal in their judgment of what is 
eminently beft. Dryden. 

That fimplicity, without which no human per- 
formance can arrive to perfection, is no where more 
eminently ufeful than in this. Swift. 

E'MISSARY. #. f. [emiffarius, Lat.] 
1. One fent out on private meffages ; a fpy ; 
a fecret agent. 

Clifford, an emiffary and {py of the king's, fled 
over into Flanders with his privity. Bacon's Hen. VIL 

You fhall neither eat nor fleep, 

No, nor forth your window peep, 

With your emi fa:y eye, 

To fetch m the furms go by. Bex Jonfon’s Underw, 

The Jefuits fend over emiffaries, with inftru€tions 
to perfonate themfelves members of the feveral fects 
amongft us. : Swift. 

2. One that emits or fends out, A tech- 
nical fenfe. 

Wherever there are emiffarics, there are abforbent 
veffels in the fkin; and, by the abforbent veffels, 
mercury will pafs into the blood. Arbuthnoton Alim. 

Emt'ssion. 2. f. [emiffio, Lat.] The act 
of fending out; vent. 

"Pickling caufeth laughter: the caufe may be the 

emiffion of the {pirits, and fo of the breath by a flight 

from titillation, Bacon. 

Populofity naturally requireth tranfmigration and 
emifficn of colonies. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Cover them with glaffes; but upon all warm and 
benign emiffions of the fun, and fweet fhowers, give 
them air. Evelyn. 

Affection, in the ftate of innocence, was happily 
pitched upon its right obje&t; it flamed up in di- 
rect fervours of devotion to God, and in collateral 
emiffions of charity to its neighbour. South. 


To EMI'T. v. a. [emitto, Lat. ] 


t. To fend forth ; to let go; to give vent to. 
Thefe baths continually emit a manifett and very 
fenfible heat; nay, fome of them, at fome times, 

fend forth an actual and vifible flame. 
Woodward's Natural Hiftory, 

The foil, being fruitful and rich, emits Reams, 
confifting of volatile and active pasts. Arduth. on Atv. 

2. T'o let fly ; to dart. 

Pay facred rev'rence to Apollo's fong, 
Left, wrathful, the far-thooting god emit 
His fatal arrows. 

3. To iffue out juridically. 

That a citation be valid, it ought to be decreed 
and emitted by the judge’s authority, and at the-in=" 
ftance of the party. Ayliffe. 

EmMMe’/NAGOGUES. 2. f. [tupmme andaye | 
Medicines that promote the courfes, ei- 
ther by giving a greater force to the 
blood in its circulation, or by making iti 
thinner. Quincy. 


Bmmenagogucs 


Glover, 


Prisr. 
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Emmenag-gues are fuch as produce a plethora, or 
fulnefs of the vetfels, confequently fuch as ftrengthen 

the organs of digeftion, fo as to make good blood. 
y- Arbuthnot on Diet. 
E’umer. 2. f. [emecteey Saxon.] An ant; 

a pifmire. 

When cedars to the ground fall down by the 


weight of an emmet. 
Or when a rich ruby’s juft price be the worth of a 


walnut. Sidmy. 
Jo EmMme'w. v. a. [from mew.} To mew 
or coop up. 


This outward fainted deputy, 
Whofe fertl’d vifage and delib’rate word, 
Nips youth i’ th” head, and follies doth emmew, 
As faulcon doth the fowl, is yetadevil. Sbakefp. 
To EMmo've. v. a. [emmorvoir, Fr.] To 
excite; to roufe; to put inte emotion. 
Not ufed. 
One day, when him high courage did emmcve, 
He pricked forth. Fairy ueen, 
EmoLLient. adj. [emolliens, Lat.] Soften- 
ing; fuppling. 
Burley is emollient, moiftening, and expeCtorating. 
r Arbuthnot, 
Diureticks are deco€étions, emulfions, and oils of 
eméllient vegetables, fo far as they relax the urinary 
affages fuch as relax ought to be tried before fuch as 
fhimulaté, Arbuthnot, 
EmĪmo'LLIENTS. z. f/. Such things as fheath 
and foften the afperities of the humours, 
and relax and fupple the folids at the 
fame time. Quincy. 
Emollients ought to be taken in open air, to hinder 
them from perfpiring, and on empty ftomachs. 
Arbuthnot. 
EMOoLLI'TION. #. fe [emollitio, Lat.] The 


act of foftening. 

Laffitude is remedied by bathing, or anointing 
with oi] and warm water; the caufe is, for that all 
Jafitude is a kind of contufion and compreffion of 
the parts, and bathing and anoioting give a relaxa- 
tion or emzllition. Bacon. 

Powerful menttruums are made for its emollition, 
whereby it may receive the tin@ture of minerals. 

Brown. 
EMO'LUMENT. #. fe [emolumentum, Lat.) 


Profit ; advantage. 
Let them confult how politick they were, for a 
temporal emalument to throw away eternity. South: 
Nothing gives greater fatisfa&tion than the fenfe of 
having difpatched a great deal of bufiuefsto publick 


emolument. Tautkr. 
Emo'nest. prep. [fo written by Spenfer.] 
Among. ' 


The merry binds of every fort, - 
Chaunted aloud their chearful harmony ; 
And maden fi themielves a {weet confort, 
That quick’ned the dull {p’rit with mufical comfort. 
Fairy Queen. 
Emo'tion. 2. f. [emotion. French. ] Difturb- 
ance of mind; vehemence of paffion, or 


pleafing or painful. 

I will appeal te any man, who has read this poet, 
whether he finds not the natural emotion of the fame 
paffion in himfelf,,which the poet defcribes in hia 
feigned perfons, i Dryden. 

Thofe rocks and oaks that fuch emotion felt, 

Were rural maids whom Orpheus taught to melt. 
i ; Granville, 


To Emra'Le.. a. [empaler, French. ] 
1. To fence with a pale. 
“How happy’s he, which hath due place affign'd 
T’ his beafts, and difaforefted his mind ? 
Empal’d himfelf to keep them out, nor‘in; 
Can fow, and darcs truft corn, where they have been. 
; ? Denne. 
2. To fortify. 
All that dwell near enemies ‘empale villages, to 
fave themfelves from furprize. aleizh's Effayi. 
The Englith empaled themfelves with their pikes, 
and therewith bare off their enemies, Hayward, 
3- To inclofe ; to thut in, 
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Round about her work the did empales ` 
With a fair border wrought of fundry flow’rs. Spen/er. 
Keep yourfelves in breath, 
And when 1 have the bloody He¢tor found, 
Empale him with your weapons round about. Shak. 
They have empal'd within a zodiack 
The free-born fun, and keep twelve figns awake 
To watch his fteps; the Goat and Crab controul 
And fright him back. Donne. 
Thank my charms, 
I now empa/e her in my arms. Cleaveland. 
Impenetrable, empal’d-with circling fire, 
Yet unconfum’d. Milton's Par. Loft. 
4- To put to death by fpitting on a ftake 
fixed upright. 
Who can bear this, refolve to be empal'd 9 
His tkin flead off, and roafted yet alive?  Soutberne, 
Let them each be broken on the rack; 
Then, with what life remains, empa/’d and left 


To writhe at leifure round the bloody ftake. Addifon. 

Nay, | don’t believe they will be contented with 
hanging; they talk of empaling, or breaking on the 
Arbuthnot. 


wheel. 

EMPA'NNEL, 2./, [from panne. French. ] 
The writing or entering the names of a 
Jury into a parchment fchedule, or roll 
of paper, by the fheriff, which he has 
fummoned to appear for the performance 
of fuch publick fervice as juries are em- 
ployed in. Cowel, 

Who can expe upright verdiéts from fuch packed, 
corrupt juries? Why may we not be allowed to make 
exceptions againft this fo incompetent cmpunnel ? 

Decay of Piety. 

To EMPA'NNEL. w. a. [from the noun. ] 
To fummon to ferve on a jury. A law 
term. 

I (hall not need to empannel a jury of moralifts or 
divines, every man’s own breaft fufficiently inftruct: 
ing him. Government of the Tongue 

EmPA'RLANCE.2. f. [from parler, French. ] 
It fignifieth, in common law, a defire or 

tition in court of a day to. paufe what 
1s befttodo; and it is fometimes ufed 
for the conference of a jury in the caufe 
committed to them. 

Empa’sm. m/f. peed A powder to 
correct the bad fcent of the body. 

To Empa’sston. v. a. [from dafi: To 
move with paffion; to affect ftrongly ; to 
throw off from equanimity. 

Unto my eyes ftrange fhows prefented were, 
Picturing that which I in mind embrac’d, 

That yet thofe fights empaffion me full near. Spen/er. 

So, ftanding, moving, or to height upgrown, 

The tempter all empaffion'd thus began.  — Milton. 

To Empe‘orie.-v. a. [from people.] To 
form intoa people or community. 

He wonder’d much, and ’gan enquire 
What itately building durit fo high extend 
Her lofty towers unto the ftarry fphere, 

And what unknown nation there empeopled were? 
Spenfer, 

E'MPERESS. ». /. [from emperour, now writ- 
ten emprefs. | | 

1. A woman invefted with imperial power. 

Long, long, may you on earth our emperefs reign. 
Ere you in heaven aglorious angel {tand. Davies. 

2. The queen of af emperour. 

Lavinia will] make my empere/t. 
Rome's royal mittreis, miftrefs of my heart. Shak. 

E'MPEROUR. ~z. J. (empereur, French; 
imperator, Lat. A monarch of title and 
dignity fuperiour to a king: as, the em- 
perour of Germany. 

Charles the emperour, 


Under pretence to fee the queen his aunt, 
Makes vifitation. Shakefp. Henry WAIT. 


E’Mpery.n.f. [empire, French; imperium, 
Latin.) Empire; ° fovereignty; domi- 
mion. A word out of ufe, 


e blazing comet's fiery tail. 
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i A la 
So fair, and faften’d to an empery, 
Would make the great’ft king dquble. 
Take on you the charge 
And kingly government of this your land; 
Not as protector, fteward, fubftitute, 
But as fucceffively from blood*to blood, . 
Your right of birth, your empery, your own. Shake/p. 
E’MPHASIS. x. fe [twaris] A remark- 
able ftrefs laid upon a word or fentence ; 
particular force impreffed by {tile or pro- 
nunciation. 
Oh, that brave Czfar! 
—Be choak’d with fuch another emphafs. Shakefp. 
Empbhafis not fo much regards the time as a cer- 
tain grandeur, whereby fome letter, fyllable, word, 
or fentence is rendered more remakable than the reft, 
by a more vigorous pronunciation, and a longer ftay 
upon it. Holder. 
Thefe queftions have force and emphajis, if they be 
$ pngertond of the antediluvian earth. Burnet’s Th. 
MPHA'TICAL. eA 
EMPHA'TICK. padi [ipaa ] 
I. Forcible; ftrong; ftriking. 
Where he endeavours to diffluade from carnivorous: 
appetites, how emphutical is hisreafoning! Garths 
In proper and emphatick terms thou didft paint the 
Arbuthnot’s Jobn Bulle 


Shake/pe 


2. Striking the fight. 

It is commonly granted, that empharical colours 
are light itfelf modified by refractions. Boyle on Col. 
EmPHA'TICALLY. adu, [from emphatical.} 
te Strongly ; forcibly ; in a ftriking manner. 

How emphatically and divinely doesevery word 
proclaim the truth that I have been {peaking of. Sowt 

2. According to appearance. 

What is delivered of the incurvity of dolphins, 
muit be taken emphatically, not really, but in ap- 
pearance, when they leap above water, and fud- 
denly fhoot down again. j Browna- 

EMPHYSEMA. 2./. [ie Qvonuc. ] 

Emphyfema is a light puffy humour, eafily yield- 
ing to the preffure of the finger, arifing again in the 
inftant you take it off. Wifeman, 

EmĪmPHYSE'MA TOUS. adj. [from imouonwe. J, 
Bloated ; puffed-up; fwollen. ’ 

The figns of a gangrene are thefe : the inflame 
mation lofes its rednefs, and becomes duskith and 
livid; the tenfenefs of the fkin goes off, and feels to 
the touch flabby or emphy/ematous; and velicatious, 
filled with ichor of di erent calours, {pread all over it... 

Sharp's Surgery.. 
To Empre’rce. u. a. [from pierce.] ‘To 
pierce into; to enter into. by violent ap= 
pulfe. ' 
The weapon bright, 
Taking advantage of his open jaws. , 

Ran through his mouth with fo importune might, 
That deep empiere’d his darkfome hollow maw. Spen/; 

EMPI'GHT. preterite and part. from To pight, 
or pitch. [See Perci.) Set ;. fixed ; falten- 
ed. 

But he was wary, and erc it empighs 
In the meant mark, advanc'd hisihield atween. Spenfa 

E'MPIRE. zee [empire, French; imperium 
Latin. ] 

1, Imperial power ;. fupreme dominion ; fo- 
vereign Command. 

Affert, ye fair oncs,- who ia judgment fit, 
Your ancient empire over love and wit. 

2. The region over which dominion is exe 


tended. 

A nation extended over valt tras of dand, and 
numbers of people, arrives in. time at the ancient 
name of kingdom, or modern ot empire, Temple, 

Sextus Pompeius. A 
Hath given the dare to Ciefar, and commands 
The empire of the fea. Shakef. Ant, and Cleop. 


3. Command over any thing. 
EMPRIC. m. A [iporsiixG, This word 


feems to-have been “pronounced ig 
y 


Rowe 
(J 


| EMP 
by Milton, and émpirick by Dryden. Mil- 
ton’s pronunciation’ 1s: to’ be preferred. | 
A trier; an experimenter; fùch. perfons 
as have-no. true education. in,- or know- 
ledge of phyfical practice;. but. ventare 
upon hearfay and obtervation only. Quimy. 
‘The name:of: Hippocrates was’ more effectual to 
ferfcade fuch men’ as» Galen, than to move a filly 
empirick Hooker. 
That every,plast*might. receive a nam-,, accord- 
ing unto the dileafes it careth, was the with of Para- 
celfus; a way more likely to multiply empiricks 
than herbalifts. rown. 
Such an averfton and contempt’ for all manner of 
innovators, as phyficians are*aptto have for empi- 
gicks orlawyers for pettifoggers. Suift. 
Th’ illie’rate writer, emp’ rick-like applies 
To each difeafe.unfafechance remedies ;° 
"The learn’d in fchool, whence fcience firit began, 
Studies'withcare'th’ anatomy of man. Dryden. 


EMPIRICAL ; 
i j. [from t un. 
EMPI'RICK. ? adj. [from the noun. ] 


3. Verfed in experiments. 
By fire 
Of footy coal, the empirick alchymift 
Can turn, or holds it poffible to turn, 

Merals of droffielt ore to perfect gold. Milton, 
2. Known only by experience; practifed 
only by rote, without rational grounds. 

The moft fovereign prefcription in Galen is but 
a ie to this prefervative. Sbhakefpcare. 
n extremes, bold counfels are the beft; 
Like empirick remedies, they laft are try’d, 
And by th’ event condemn’d or jultify’d.. Dryden. 

Emrvricatry. adv. [from empirical. | 

1... Experimentally ; according to experience. 

We Mall empirically and fenfibly deduct the 
caufes of blacknefs from originals, by which we ge- 
nerally obferve things denigrated. Brown's Ful. Err. 

2. Without rational ground; charlatanical- 
ly ; in the manner of quacks. 

Empiricism. #./. [from empirick.| De- 
pendence on experience without know- 
ledge or art; quackery. 

EMPLASTER. 2. /. [kuaaucger.. This word 
is now always pronounced, and generally 
written plafer.| An application to a 
fore of an oleaginous or vifcous fubftance, 
fpread upon cloth. See PLASTER. 

All emplaflers, applied to the breafts, ought to 
have a hole tor the nipples. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Go Emrca'ster. v. a. [from the noun. | 
To cover with a plafter. 

They muft be cut out to the quick, and’the fores 
emplafiered with tar. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

Empca'sticks adj, [t#umaagx®.] Vif- 
cous; glutinous; fit to be applied as. a 

latter, 

Refin, by its emplafiick quality, mired with oil 
of rofes, perfects the concogtion. — Wifeman’s Surg. 

Emplaftick applications are not fufficient to defend 
a wound trom the air. Arbuthnction Air. 

Go EmPLE'AD. v. a. [from plead. “Vo in- 

diét; to prefer a charge againft ; toaccufe. 
To terrify and torture them, thcir tyrannous 
matters did often emplead, arrcft, caft them into 
prifon, and thereby confume them to worfe than 
nothing. Hayward. 
Antiquity thought thunder the immediate voice of 
Jupiter, and compleaded them of impicty that referred 
at to natural cafualties. Glanwille's Scepfis. 
Since none the living villains dare emplcad, 
Arraign them in the perfon’s of the dead. Dryden. 

To EMPLO'Y. v. a. [emploier, Fretich. ] 

p. To bufy; to keep at work ; to exercife. 
It is ufed both as agent; as, the ding em- 
ployed rke minifer ; or cau fe, as, the publick 
creditemployed she minifier. 

For thrice, at leatt, in compafs of the year, 
Thy vineyard muft empley the flurdy tteer 
To turn the giede. Dryden's Virgil. 


EM P 
2., In the following quotations: it is tfed 
with; abant, t0, and. «por, before the 


objet. Tofeems lefs proper...’ 

Their principai learning was applied to the courfe 
of the ttars, and. the retti was employed ia difplaying 
the brave exploits of thcir princcs. Temple. 

Our reafon is often puzzled, becaufe of the imper- 
fetion of the ideas it 1s employed abcut. Locke. 

‘The proper bufinefs of the underftanding is not 
that which men always employ it te. Locke. 

Labour in the beginning yave a right of property, 
wherecver any one was pleafed to employ it upon 
what was common. Locke. 

On the happy change, the boy 
Employ'd his wonder and his joy. Prio. 

This is'a day in which the thoughts of oor coun- 
trymen oughtto be employed on ferious fubjects. 

Aadifon's rreebolder. 
3. To ufeas an inftrument. 
The cleanly cheefe-prefs the could never turn; 
Her aukward filt did ne’er employ the churn. _ Gay. 
4. To ufe as means. 
The money was employed to the making ofgallies. 
2 Mae. 

Peace is not freed from labour, but from noife ; 
And war.more force, but not more pains employs. 

s Dryden. 
. To ufe as materials. 

The. labour of thofe who felled and framed the 
timber employed about the plough, muft be charged 
on labour. Locke. 

6. To commiffion; to intruft with the ma- 
nagement of any affairs. 

Jonathan and Jahaziah were employed about this 
matter. Ezra, x. 15. 

Jefus Chrift is fumifhed with fuperior powers to 
the angels, becaufé he is employed in fuperiour 


works, and appointed to be the fovereiga Lord of 


all the vifible and invifible worlds. Watts, 
7. To fill up with bufinefs. 
If you’re idle you're dettroy’d ; 
All his force on you he tries, 

Be but watchful and employ'd, 

Soon the.baffted tempter flies. Motteux’s Don. Quix. 

To ftudy nature will thy time employ; 

Knowledge and innocence are perteCt joy. Dryden, 
8. To país or fpend in bufinefs. 

Why, whillt we ftruggle in this vale beneath, 
With want and forrow, with difeafe and death; 
Do they more blefs'd perpetual life employ 
In fongs of pleafure, and in fcenes of joy ? 

Empvco’y. a. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Bufinefs ; object of induftry. 

Prefent to grafp, and future fill to find, 

The whole employ of body and of mind. Pope. 
2, Publick office. 

Leit animofities. fhould obftru& the .courfe of 
juitice, if one of their own number had the diftribu- 
tion of it, they have alwaysa foreigner for this 
employ. Addifon on Italy. 

The honours’and the burdens of great pots and 
employs were joined together. Atterbury. 

Empio vaste. adj, [from emplsy.} Ca- 
pable to be ufed ; proper for ufe. 

The objections made againft the dottrine of the 
chymifts, fcem employable againft this hypothetis. 

Boyle. 
Empco’ver. 7. f- [from employ] Onethat 
ufes or caufes to be ufed. 

That man drives a great trade, and is owner or 
employer of much fhipping, and continues and in- 
creafes in trade’and thipping. Child on Trade, 


EMPLOYMENT. %. /. [from employ. | 


Prior. 


1. Bufinefs; object of induitry; objet of 


Jabour. 
2. Bufinefs ; the ftate of being employed. 
3. Office ; poft of bufinefs. 
If any ttation, any employment upon earth be ho- 
nourable, theirs was. Atterbury. 
Leaders on each fide, inftead of intending the 
publick weal have their hearts wholly fer to get or 
to keep .a1ployments. 


4. Bufinefs intrufted. 


Swift, f 


Call not your ftocks for me 3 1 ferve the Kings 
On whofe exployarent I was fent toyou. Sh. K. Lear. 

To Empo'1son. v. a. [empoifonner, French. | 

1. To deftroy by poifon; to deftroy by 
venomous food ordrugs; to poifon. 

Leaving no means unattempted of de(troying his 
fon, that’wicked fervant of his undertook to em- 

poifox him. Sidney. 

Mathrooms .caufe: the incubus, or mare in the 
ftomach, therefore the furfeit of them may fuffocate 
and empoifem. , Bacon. 

2. To taint with poifon; to envenom, 
This is the more ufual fenfe. 

EMPO'ISONER. m. f. [empoifonnexr, French | 
One who deftroys another by poifon. 

He is vehemently fufpected to have been the em- 
poifoner of his wife, thereby to make vacant hie 
bed. Bacon's Henry Vil. 

Empoi'soNMENT. 2. f. [empoifonnement, 
French.}] ‘The practice of deftroying by 
poifon. 

It were dangerous for fecret empoi/onments, Bacon. 

Emrorr'rICK. adj. (turogros] That 
which is ufed' at markets, or in mer- 
chandize. 

Emporium. # f. [ipro] A place. of 
merchandife ; a mart; a town of trade; a 
commercial city.. 

And while this fam'd emporium we prepare, 

The Britith ocean hall fuch triumphs boatt, 

That thofe who now difdair our trade.to (hare, 
Shall rob like pirates on our wealthy coatt. Dryden. 

I take the profperous eftate of this great emporium 
to be owing to thofe inftances of charity. Atterbury 

To EMPO'V ERISH: v. a. [paxvre, French. } 

1. To make pest to depauperate; to. re> 
duce to indigence. 

Since they might talk betteras they lay together, 
they impoverifbed their cloaths to enrich their bed, 
which, for that night, might well fcorn the fhrine 
of Venus. Sidney. 

Your’s founds aloud, and tells us you excel 
No lefs.in courage than in finging well; 

While, unconcern’d, you let your country know, 

They have cmpoverifo'd themfelves, not you. Waller. 

For fenfe of honour, it it empoverifbeth a man, it 
is, in his efteem, neither honour nor fente. Scuth, 

Freth rofes bring, ; 

To ftrew my bed, ’till the empoueri/h'd Spring” 

Confefs her want. , Prior. 
2. To leffen fertility ; as tillage impoveryhes 

land. 

EMPO'VERISHER: #. f. [from expoveri>.], 

1. One that makes others poor. 

2. "I hat which impairs fertility. 

They deftroy the weeds, and fit the land for after- 
crops, being an improver, and not an empoverifoer of 
land. Mortimer, 

Empo'VERISHMENT.#./. | fromempoveri/>. | 
Depauperation ; caufe of poverty; drain 
of wealth. r 

Being paid as it is, now fome, and thea fome; it 
is no great burden unto'her; nor any great cmpoure 
rifbment to her coffers: Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

All appeals for juitice, or appellations for favour os 
preferment to another country, are fomany grievous 
impoverifbments. Swift's View of Ireland. 

To Emro'wer. va. [from power. | 

1. To authorife; to commiffion; to give 

power or authority to any purpofe. 

You are empowered, when you pleafe, to give the 
final decifion ol wit. Dryden's Juv. Dedication. 

The government fhall be empowered. to grant 
commiflions to all Proteftants whatfoever. Swift. 
To give natural force ; to enable. 

Does not the fame power that enables them to 
heal, empower them to deftroy ? Buker om Learnings 
E/mpraiss. 2. f. [contracted trom empere/s, 
which is retained by Yobnjowin the fol- 
lowing lines ] 
i1. ‘The queen of an emperour, 


2. 


Let. 


me ae 


EMP 


Let your nimble feet 
Tread fubtile circles, that may always meet 
In point to him; and figures to exprefs 
i Thegracc of him, and his greatempere/i. BenFunfon. 
2. A female invefted vith imperial dignity ; 
- a female fovereign. 
Emprefsof this fair world, refplendent Eve! Milton. 
Yet, London, empre/s of the northern clime, 
By an high fate thou greatly didft expire. Drydex. 
Wifdom, thou fay’it, from heav’n receiv’d her 
birth; 
Her beams tranfmitted to the fubject earth : 
Yet this great empre/s of the human foul, 
Does only with imagin‘d power controul, 
if reftlefs paffion, by rebellious fway, 
* Compels the weak ufurper to obey. ~ Prior. 
EMPRUSE. x Ja [emprife, French. ] Attempt 
` of danger ; undertaking of hazard ; cnter- 
rife. 
Noble minds of-yore, allied were 
In brave purtuit of chivalrous emprife. Fairy Queen. 
„+A double conqueit mutt you make, 
If you atchieve renown by this emprife, Fairfax. 
i Milton. 


Fierce faces threat’ning wars ; 
Giants of mighty bone, and bold emprife. 
Thus, ‘till che fun had wavell’d half the tkies, 
Ambuth’c we lic, and wait the bold emprife. Pope. 
Biserier. x. f. [from empty} One that 
empties; one that makes. any place void 


by taking away what it contained. 
„The emptiers have emptied them out, and mar- 
ried their vine-branches. Nahum, ii. 2. 
E'MPTINESS. 72. /. [from empry.] 
4. Abfence of plenitude; inanity, 
Where cities ttoad, 
Well fenc’d, and numerous, desolation reigns 
o And emptinei; diimay’d, unfed, unhors’d, * 
The widow and the orphan troll. |, Philips. 
g. The ftate of being empty. 
His coffers found , 
With hollow poverty and emprinefse  Sbakefpeare. 
- A void fpace; vacuity; vacuum: 
* _ Nor could another in your room have been, 
Except an emptine/i had comebetween. Dryden. 
The ordinary air in which we live and refpire, 
is of fo thin a compofition, that fixteen choufand 
ene hundred and forty-nine parts of its dimenfions 
are mere emprtine/s and nothing; and the remaining 
one only, material and real fubftance. Bentley. 


4- Want of fubftance or folidity. 

"Tis this which caufes the.graces and the loves 
to take up their habitation: in the hardeft marble 
and'to fubfift in the emptinej? of light and thadow. 
Dryden's Dufrefrry, Pref. 
; inability to’ fill up. 


s- Unfatisfactorinefs 

* the deftres, = =) 

O frail eftate of human thinzs, . 

Now to your coityouremprine/s we know. Dryden} 

Form the judgement about ithe worth or emptinefs 

of things here, according wa they are .or are not of 

ufe, in relation to what isto come after. Atterbury. 
6. Vacuity of head; want of knowledge. 

Eternal {miles his.emptine/s betra 

Ax fhullow streams run dismpling 


There ista difpute:among the lawyers, whether’ 
Glaucus his exchanging his golden armour with the 
brazen one of ‘Tydides, was cmption or commutation. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 
E'MPTY. adj. [emzz, Saxon. ] 
1. Void; having nothing in it; not full. 

l did never know fo. full a voice iffue from fo 
empty a heart; but the faying is truc, the empty 


vel] makesithe greateft found. Shake/pesres 
The pit was emply, therewas no water in it. Gen, 


Ht you have two veflels to. fil, and you empty one. 
to fill the other, you gain nothing by that; there 
ftill remains one vetlel cmpry. Burnet. 


2. Evacuated; no longer full. 
Himictf he frees by fecret means unfcen, 


His shackles empty left, himfelf et 


3- Devoid; unfurnifhed. 
Vou. L 


ail'the way. Pope. | 
ESiption. n.f. [emptio, Latin.) The’ 
aét of purchafing; a puschafe. ' 


caped cican, Sper/. | Empyrean. 


EMP 


Art thou thus boldened, man, by thy diftrefs, 
That in civility thou feëm’ft fo empty # Shakefp. 
Mr. Boyle has thewed, that air may be: raritied | 
above ten thoufand times in veflels of glafs; and the 
heavens are much emptier of aiz than any vacuum we 
can make below. Newton. 
4. Unfatisfactory; unable to fill the mind 


or defires. 
Pleas’d in the filent fhade with empty praife. Pope. 
5. Without any thing to carry; .unbur- 
thened; unfreighted. 
They beat him, and fent him away empty. Afatt. 
When ye go, ye thall not.go empty. Exodus. 
He alledges that fatyrs carried platters full of fruit 
in their hands; but if they had been empty handed, 
had they been ever the larger, fatyrs 2 Dryden; 
Yetull the lice that.I got, T {pent ; 
And (till return'd as empry as I ivent, Dryden. 
6. Hungry. 
My falcon now is {harp and paffing empty, 
And tilt he toop, the mut not be full-gorg’d, 

For then fhe never looks upon her lure. _ Shakefp. 
7e Vacant of head; ignorant; unskilful; 
unfurnifhed with materials for thought. 

How comes it that fo many worthy and. wife men 
depend upon fo many unworthy and empty headed 
fools ! Raleigh. 

His anfwer is a handfome way of expofing ©an 
empty, trifling, pretending pedant; the wit lively, 
the fatyr courtly and fevere. Felton. 

8. Unfruitful; barren. 
Scven empty eats blaited with the eat wind. Gen. 
_Hrael is an empty vine. Hofea. 
g- Wanting fubitance; wanting folidity; 
vains ~ j 

The god of fleep there hides his heavy head, 

And ex:pty dreams on every leaf are fpread. Dryden. 
To Emrry, v a. [from the adjective. ] 
To evacuate; toexhauft; to deprive of 

that which was contained in it. 

Boundlet: intemperance, 
aay ja is'a tysanny ; it m been f 
" untimely emptying of the happy t rone, 

And fall of Ltn 4 peA Macbeth, 

The emptiers have emptied them out, and married 
their vine-<branclics. Nabum, tis 2. 

Sheep are often blind by fulnefs of blood: cut 
theirtails, and empty them of their blood. Mortimer. 

The Euxine fea is conveniently fituated for trade, 
by the communication it has both with Afia and 

Europe, and the great navigable rivers that empty 
themielves into it, _ Arbuthnot. 
To EMPU'RELE. v.a. [from purple.], Toi 
make of aspurplescolour ;\ to difcolour_ 
with purple. | l 

Now in loofe garlands, thick thrown off,-the bright) 
Pavement, that like a fea of jalper thone, 

Einpur pled with celettial tofes fmil'd. Milter. 

The deep, l 

Empurpl'd rany with guthing gore dittain’d. Philips. 
To EMpu'zane. v. a. {from purcle.| Vo! 
perplex ; to put to a ftand. l 

It hath empuzzled thé enquirics of others to ap- 

prchend, and entorced them unto ftrange conceptions | 
_ to make out l Brown. 
EMPYE'MA. m fi [iprinwa.] A-colleétion 
of purulent’ matter in'ary part whatfo- 
ever; generally ufed to fiynify that. in’ 
the cavity of the breaft only, and which 
fometimes happens ‘upon the 6 ening of 
abfceffes, or ulcerations of the fun >$> or! 
membranes inclofing the breaft: Sunes. 

An ‘empyema, or a colleQionlof purulent matter: 

in the breatt, if not fuddenly cured, doth undoubtedly | 


impelthe paticnOinw a phehifieal confuinptions Mar. iP 


‘There is likewife a confumption froma empyema, 
afteran inflamination of the lungs; which may be 
known from awcight upon the diaphragm, oppreffion) 
of the lungs, a difficulty of breathing, and inability 
to lie on one dide, which is that which is fourd. 

Arbuthnot. 


adj. [iexpG-.] Formed of} 
the element TA fire ; refined beyond aerial ; 


EMU 


pertaining to the higheft and pureft region 
of heaven. [Tickell] accents it on the 
penult. ] 


Now went forth the morn, 
Such as in higheft heav’n, array’d in gold 
Empyreal. Milton's Paradife Loft, 
Go, foar with Plato to th’ empyreal fphere, 
/To the firit good, firit perfect, and firit tair. Popes 
But empyreal forms, howe’er î: fight 
Gath’d and difmember’d eafily unite. Tickell, 


Empyrean. wf. [iwnrveos.] The higheft 


heaven where the pure element of fire is 


fuppofed to fubfitt. 
© Almighty Father from above, 

From the pure empyream, where he fits 

High diron'd above all height; bent down his eye, 
Miltorte 

Under his burning wheel 
The ftedfult empyrean hook throughout, 
All but the throne itfelf of God, Milton's Par, Lofe 


The ewpyrean rung 
~ Milton's Paradife Loft. 


With hallelujahs. l 
E'MPYREUM. z. f. [temvee.| The 


Empyre'uma. § burning to of any matter 
in boiling or diftillation, which gives a 
particular offenfive fmell. Quince 

It is fo far from admitting an empyrenm, that it 
burns clear away without leaving any cinders, ora 
duit about it. Harvey. 

The hopes of an elixir infenfibly evaporate, and 
vanith to air, or leave in the recipienta foul enr- 
pyreuma, Decay of Picty. 

EMPYREUMA'TICAL. adj. [from empy- 
reuma.| Elaving the f{mell or tafte of 


burnt fubftances: 

Empyreamatical oils ditilled. by ftrong fires it 
retorts, may be brought to emulate effential’ oils 
drawn in limbicks. - Boyle, 

Empyro'sts. 2. f. [éwmvgow,] Conflagra- 
‘tion; general fire. a 

The former opinion that held thefe cataclifms 
and empyrofes univerfal, was fuch as held that it 
put a total confummation unto things in this lower 
world, efpecially'that of conflagration. ' Hale, 

Yo EMULATE. v. a. [2mulor, Latin. } 
1. .To. rival; to propofe as one to be 
equalled or excelled. 
z. ‘Yo imitate with hope of equality, or 
fuperiour excellence. 
I would have 
Him emulate yous *tis no hame to follow 
‘The better precedent: ben fobnfon's Catiline, 

Thofe fair ideas-to my aid I'll call, 

And emulate my great original, Dryden. 

What though no weeping loves thy afhes grace, 
Nor polith’d marble emulare thy face, Pope. 

3- To beequal to; to, rife to equality with. 

I fee how thy eye would emudutethediamond. Shake 

We fee no newsbuilt palaces alpire, 

No kitchens eme/ate the vettal fire. 

4. To imitate; to'copy; to refemble. 

Jt is likewife attended with a delirium, fury, and 
An involuntary laughter, the convwulfion emulating 

> this motion. - i Arouthnot, 
EMULATION? mfe [amulatio, Latin; } 
r. Rivalry; defire of fuperiority. 
Mine emulation 
Hath not that honour in’t it had; for where 
l thoughe 'to'cruth him in an equal force, 
Truefword to fword, PIU pitch at biin fome way, 
Or wrath or craft may get him, ` Shake/peure, 

There was neither eavy nor emulation anioneft 
then. t. Mac. 

Arittotie allows that [ome emulation may be good, 
and maybe found in fome good incus setenvy he 
utterly condemns, as wicked in itelf, and only to 
be! found in:wicked: minds. Spratt. 

‘Khe apoitic exhorts the Corinthians ta an holy 
and gencral emulation of the charity of the Macee 
doniansy in contributing freely to the relief of the 
poor faints at Jerufalem. . South. 

A noble emasacion heats your breagt, 

And your awu lumo now robe you of your rft: | 

42° C 


Pope, 


ENF 


Good ations Rill muft be maintain’d with good, 1 
As bodies nourith’d with refembling food. Dryden. | 
2. Envy; defire of deprefling another ; 
contet; contention; difcord. 
What madoefs rules in brainfick men, 
When for fo flight and frivolous a caufe, 
Such factious emulations thall arife! Shakefpeare. 
E’/muLative. adj. [from emulate. | Inclined 
to emulation; rivalling; difpofed to 
competition. 
Emuta'tor. m.f. [from emulate.) A rival; 
a competitor. 
In fuperiours it quencheth jealoufy, and layeth 
their competitors and emu/ators afleep. Bacon. 
To Emu'te. v. a. [emulor, Latin.] To 
emulate. Not in ufe. 
He fitting me befide, in that fame fhade, 
Provok’d me to play fome pleafant ht ; 
Yet emuding my pipe, he took in hand 
My pipe, before that emuled of many, 
And plaid thereon ; for well that kill he cauld. 
bas" Spenfer. 
Jo Emu'tce, Ve a. [emulgeo, Kaint To 
milk out. 
Emu'teent. adj. femulgens, Latin.) 
3. Milking or draining out. ` 
2. Emulgent veffels [in anatomy] are the 
two large arteries and veins which arife, 
the former from the defcending trunk of 
the aorta, or great artery ; the fatter from 
the vena cava. ‘Fhey are both inferted 
into the kidneys; the emulgent arteries 
carrying blood with the ferum to them. 
and the emulgent veins bringing it back 
again, after the ferum has been feparated 
therefrom by the kidneys. Harris. 
It doth furnifh the left exu/gent with one vien. 
Brown. 
Through the enudgentbranches the blood is brought 
tothe kidneys, and is therefreed of its ferum. Cheyne. 
E’muLcus. adj. [emulgus, Latin. 
1. Rivalling ; engaged in competition. 
What the Gaul or Moor could not effect, 
Nor emulous Carthage, with their length of fpite, 
Shall be the work ofone. Ben Fonfon's Catiline. 
She is in pespetual diffidence, or actual enmity 
with her, but always emulous and fufpectful of her. 
Howel’s Vocal Foreft. 


2. Defirous of fuperiority ; defirous to rife 
above another; defirous of any excel- 
lence potfeffed by another; with of before 
the object of emulation. 

By ftrength 
They meafure all, of other excellence 


Not emulous, nor care who themexcells. Milton. 
By fair rewards our noble youth we raife 
"To emulous merit, and to thirft of praife. Prior. 


Good Howard, emulous of the Grecian arts, Prior. 
3. Faétious ; contentious. 

Whofe glorious deeds, but in the fields of late, 
Made emulous miflions ’mongft the gods themfelves, 
And drave great Mars to faction. Shake/peare. 

E’mucousxy. adv. [from emuloys.] With 
defire of excelling or outgoing another. 

So tempt they him, and emu/ou/ly vie 
To bribe a voice, that empires would not buy. Granv. 


Emu'Lsion. #. fe [emudfio, Latin.] A form 
of medicine, by bruifing oily feeds and 
kernels, and drawing out their fubftanccs 
with fome liquor, that thereby becomes 
milky. ' Quincy. 


The aliment is diffolved by an operation refeme į, 


bling thar of makiag an emulficn; in which opera- 
tion the oily parts of nut, and feeds, being gently 
ground in a marble mortar, and gradually mixed 
with fome watery liquor, or dillolved into a {weet, 
thick, turbid, milky liquor, refembling the chyle in 
an animal body. Arbuthnot, 
Emu'ncrories. #. f. [emunorium, Latin. ] 


'Thofe parts of the body where any thing 


ENG 


excrementitious is feparated and collected, 


to be in readinefs for ejectment. Quincy. 

Superfluous matter deflows from the body under 
their proper emunffories. Brown's V ulgar Errors. 

There are receptacles in the ‘body of man, and 
emun Tories to drain them of fuperfluous choler: Afere. 

Difcourfing of the lungs, I fhew that they are the 
grand emunélory of the body; that the main end of 
refpiration is continually to difcharge and expel an 
excrementitious fluid out of the mafs of blood. 

Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 

The regimen in quinfies, which proceed from an 
obftruction of the glands, muft be to ufe fuch warm 
liquors as relax thofe glands, fuch as, by ftimulating, 
open the emuréPories to fecern the humour. Arbuth. 

En. An infeparable particle borrowed by us 
from the French, and by the French form- 
ed from the Latin ix. Many words are 
uncertainly written with ez or ix. In many 
words ez is changed into em for more 
eafy pronunciation. 

To ENA'BLE. w. a. [from able.] To make 
able; to empower; to fupply with ftrength 
or ability. 

1f thou would’ft vouchfafe to overfpread 
Me with the fhadow of thy geatle wing, 

] thould enabled be thy atts to ting. pouer: 

His great friendthip with God might enable him, 
and his compaffion might incline him. Atterbury. 

He points out to him the way of life, ftrengthens 
his weaknefs, reftores his lapfes, and enables him to 
walk and perfevere in it. Rogers. 

To Ena'ct. v. a. [from af. |} 

1. To att; .to perform; to effet. Not 
now in ufe. 

In true balancing of juftice, it is flat wrong to 
punith the thought or purpofe of any before it be 
enatted, Spenfer, 

Valiant Talbot, above human thought, 

Enaéted wonders with his fword and tance. Shake/p. 
|2. To eftablith by law; to decree. 

It is ena&ed in the laws of Venice, 

If it be proved againit an alien, 
He feeks the life of any citizen, 
The party, ‘gainft which he doth contrive, 
Shall feize on half his goods. Shake/peare. | 
The fenate were authors of all counfels in the 
ftate; and what was by them confulted and agreed, 
was propofed to the people, by whom it was enalted 


| 


or commanded. Temple. 
3. To reprefent by action. 
I did ena H:dtor. Shakefpeare. 


Enalcr, #.f. [from the verb.! Purpofe ; 
determination. 
Ena’cror. 2.f. [from exa2.} 
1. One that forms decrees, or eftablifhes 
laws. 
The great author of our nature, and exactor of 


this law of good and evil, is highly difonoured, 
Atterbury. 


2. One who prattifes or performs any thing. 
Not ufed. 


The violence of either grief or joys 
Their own exaors with themfelves deftroy. Shake/p. 


NA'LLAGE. "e f. [traaarayn.] . A figure in 

grammar, whereby fome change is made 

of the common modes of fpeech, as when 

one mood or tenfe of a verb is put for 

another. 

To EN'AMBUSH, V. a. [from ambuf>.| To 

hide in ambuth ; to hide with hoftile in- 

tention. 

They went within a vale, clofe to a flood, whofe 

ftream 

Us'd to give all their cattle drink, they there enam- 
bufh'd them. Chapman's Iliad. 


To ENA'MEL. v.a. [from amel. Sce AMEL. | 
1, To inlay; to variegate with colours, 
fixed by fire. 
Muf I, alas! $ 
Frame and enamel plate, aud drink in glab? Donne. 


|E 
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See Pan with flocks, with fruits Pomona crown'd ra 
Here bluthing Flora paints th’ enamell"d ground. 


om 
I bequeath to the Earl of Orrery the examell'd 
filver plates, to diftinguith bottles of wine by. Swifr, 
2. To lay upon another body fo as to vary ite 
Fligher than that wall, a circling row 
of lieft trees, loaden with the faireft fruit, 


Bl s, and fruits at once of golden hue, 
Appear'd with gay examell'd colours mix’d. Milton. 
To Ena'meL. v 2 To prattife the ufe of 


enamel. 

Though it were foolifh to colour or enamel upon 
the glaffes of teiefcopes, yet to gild the tubes of 
them may render them more acceptable to the ufers, 
without leffening the clearnefé of the object. Baye. 

Ena'met. ».f. [from the verb. ] 
t. Any thing enamelled, or variegated with 
colours fixed by fire. 

Down from her eyes welled the pearles rounds , 
Upon the bright examel of her face 5 
Such honey drops on fpringing flowers are found, 
When Pheebus holds the crimfon morn in chace. 

Fairfax» 
There are various forts of coloured glafles, paftess. 
cnamels, and factitious gems. Woodward on Foffils. 
2. The fubftance inlaid in other things. 
ENA'MELLER. "f. f. [from enamel.) One 
that practifes the art of ithe? 
To ENA'MOUR. v- a. [amour, French.) ‘To 
inflame with love; to make fond: with 


of before the the thing or perfon loved. 
Affliction is exammour'd ot thy parts, 
And thou art wedded to calamity. Shike/peare. 
My Oberon! what vifions have I feen ! 
I thought I was examour'd of an afse Sbake/peare. 
You are very near my brother in his love, he is 
enamoured on Hero. Sbhakfepeare. 
Or fhould fhe, confident, 
As fitting queen ador’d on beauty’s throne, 
Defcend with all her winning charms begirt, 
T’ enamsur, as the zone of Venus once 
Brought that effect onos fo fables tell. Miltone. 
He, on his fide, 
Leaning half-rais’d, with looks of cordial love 
Hung over her examsur'd. Milton's Par. Lof, 
Your uncle cardinal 
Is not fo far enamour'd of a cloyiter, 
But he will thank you for the crown. Dryden 
‘Tis hard to difcern whether is in the greatett 
errour, he who is examcur'’d of all he does, or ‘he 
whom nothing of his own can pleafe. Dryden. 
ENARRA'TION. #.f- [enxarre, Latin.} Ex- 
planation; expofition. Die. 
ENARTHRO'sIs. 2. /. [i and agS¢or.] The 
infertion of one bone into another to 
form a joint. 
Enarthrofis is where a good round head enters:into 
a cavity, whether it be a cotyla, or profound cavity» ` 
as that of os coxz, receiving the head of the os 
femoris; or glene, which is more fhalow, as in the 
fcapula, where it receives the humerus. Wifeman. 
ENATA'TION. wf. [enato, Latin.] The att 
of {wimming out; efcape by {wimming. 
Dia. 
Ena'unter, adv. An obfolete word ex- 
plained by Spex/er himfelf to mean left thate 


Anger would not let him fpeak to the trec, 
Enaunter his rage might cooled be, 
But to the root bent his iturdy ftroke. Spenfer. 

To Enca'ce. v. a. [from cage.] To fhut 
up in a cage ; to coop up; to confine. 
He {uffer’d his kinfman March, 
Who is, if every owner were right plac’d, 
Indeed, his king, to be encag'd in Wales, 
There without ranfom to lie torteited ShakSp. 

Like Bajazet encag’d, the thepherd’s {coff, 

Or like flack-finew’d Sampfon, his hair off. Donne, 
To Enca'mp. v. n. (from camp.) ‘To pitch 
tents; to fit down for a time in a march; 


to fettle a temporary habitation. 
He excamp'd at the mount of God, Exod, xiii. çe 
"Khe French knew how to make war with the 
Erglith, 


EEE 
Englith, by mot putting things to the hazard of a 
Battle, but wearing them by long fieges of towns, 
and trong fortified excampings. Bacon. 
Yo Enca'me. v. ae To.form an army into 


a regular camps "to order to encamp. 
The people were encamped againft Sa 
ings. 
Enca'mpMent. n.f. [from excamp. | 
1. The aét of encamping, or pitching tents. 
2: A camp; tents pitched in order. 
Their enemies ferved to improve them in their 
encampments, weapons, or femething elfe. Grew. 
When agen’ral bids the martial train 
Spread the exrampment o'er the fpacious.plain. 
Thick rifing tents acanvas city build. Gay's Trivia, 
Jo Enca've. va. [from cave.) To hide 


as in a cave. 
Do but excave yourfelf, 
And mark the fleers, the gibes, and notable feorns, 
“That dwell in every region of his face; 
For I will make him tell the tale anew.  Shake/p. 


ENCEINTE. n. /. [French.] _Inclofure ; 
ground inclofed with a fortification. A 
military term not yet naturalifed. 

Yo Encua're. v. a. [efchauffer, French. ] 
To enrage; to irritate ; to provoke. 

The wind-thak’d furge, with high and monftrous 
main 
Seems to cait water on the burning bear, 


I never did like moleftation view 

On the enchafed flood. Shake/peare's Orbello, 
To Excua'tnx. v.a. [enchainer, French. ] 
1. To faften with a chain; to hold in 

chains; to bind; to hold in bondage. 

What fhould I do? while here I was exchain'd, 
No glimpfe of godlike libertyremain’d. © Dryden. 

2. To link together; to concatenate. 

The one contraéts and enchains his words, {peak- 
ing preflingly and hort; the other delights in long- 
breached accents, Howel. 

Jo ENCHANT. v. a. [eachanter, French. ] 
1. To give efficacy to any thing by fongs 
of forcery. 

-And now about the cauldron fing, 

Like'elves and fairies in a ring, 
Enchanting all that you oe in. Shakefpeare. 

Thefe powerful drops thrice on the threthold pour, 
And bathe with this exchunted juice her door ; 

That door where no admittance now'is found, 
But where my foul isever hovering round, Granville. 


2. To fubdue ir charms or fpel's. 
Arcadia was the charm’d circle, where all his 
{pints for ever fhould be enchanted, Sidney, 
John thinks them all exchsated: he enquires if 
Nick had not given them fome intoxicating potion. 


J P Arbuthnot, 
3. To delight in a high degree. 
One whom the mufick of his own vain tongue 
Doth ravith likeenchanting harmony. Sbakefpeare. 
Too dear I priz’d a fair enchanting face; 
Beauty unchafte is beauty in difgrace. Pepe. 


Escua'nter. 2.f. (enchanteur, French. ] 
A magician; a forcerer; one who has 
{pirits or demons at his command ; one 


who has the power of charms and fpells. 
Such phafms, fuch apparitions, are excellencies 
which men applaud in themfelves, conjured up by 
the magick ot a ftrong imagination, and only feen 
within that circle in which the enchanter ftands, 
Decay of Piety, 
Gladio, by valour and ftratagem, put to death 
‘tyrants, enchanters, moniters, and knights. Speal. 
Atdan, that black cachanter, whofe dire arts 
Enilay'd our knights, and broke our virgin hearts, 
. Grunt, 
HEXNCHA'NTINGLY.* adv. [from enchant. ] 
With the force of enchantment. It is 
‘Improperly ufed in a paffive fenfe in the 
following paffage. 
He’: gentle; never fchool’d, and yet learned ; full 
vafnubledevices of all forts enobansing/y belov'd. 
dhake/peare, 


EJIE 


ENCHA'NTEMENT. x. f. (enchantement, 
French. ] i 

1. Magical charms; fpells; incdntation ; 
forcery. 

`The Turks thought that tempeft was brought 

upon them by the charms and enchaatments of the 
Perfian magicians. Knaclles. 

2. Irrefiftible influence; overpowering de- 
light. 

Warmth of fancy will carry the loudeft and moft 
univerfal apolaufe, which holds'the heart of a reader 
under the ttrongeft enchantment. Pope. 

EN.CHA'NTRESS. m/f. [enchantereffe, French. | 
u. A forcerefs; a woman verfed in magical 
Fell banning hag! exchantre/s, hold thy tongue. 

Shake/prare. 

I have it by certain tradition, that it was given to 
the firit who wore it by an exchantre/s. Tatler, 

2. A woman whofe beauty or excellencies 
give irrefiftible influence. 

From this enchantre/s all thefe ills are come ; 
You are not fate till you pronounce her doom. Dryd. 

Oft with th’ enchantre/s of his foul he talks, 
Sometimes in crowds dittrets’d. Toomfon, 

To Encua'ses vaa. [exchafer, French. ] 
1. To infix; to inclofe in any other body 
fo as to be held falt, but not concealed. 

Like polith'd iv’ry, beauteous to behold ; 

Or Parian marble, when enchas'd in gold. Dryden. 

Words, which, in their natural fituation, thine 
like jewels enchafed in gold, look, when trantpofed 
into notes, as if fet in lead. Felton. 

2. To adorn by being fixed upon it. 

What fee’ft thou there ? King Henry’s diadem, 
Enchas'd with all the honours of the world! Sbake/. 

‘They houtes burn, and houfehold gods deface, 
To drink in bowls which glitt’ring gems encha/e. 

y Dryden, 
3. To adorn by raifed or emboffed work. 
When wa old Sherewood’s head more quaintly 
curl’d, 
Or look’d the earth more green upon the world, 
Or nature’s cradle more emchas'd and purl'd? 
Ben ‘Fobnfon. 
Encnea'son, æ. A. [encheafon, old law 
French.] Caufe; occafion. 
Skinner. Cowel. Bailey. 

Certes, faid he, well mote I ould to tell ; 
The fond excheafan that me hither led. Fairy Queen, 

To ENCI'RCLE. v.a, [from circle.) “Fo 
furround; to environ; to enclofe in a 
ring or circle; to enring. 

That ftranger gueft the Paphian realms obeys, 

A realm defended with encircling feas. Pope. 

Beneath a fculptur’d arch he fits enthron’d ; 

The peers encircling, form an awful round. _ Pope. 
ENCI'RCLET, x f. [from circle] A circle ; 
a ring. 

la whofe encirclets if ye gaze, 

Your eyes may tread a lover's maze. Sidney. 

ENCLETICKS. m.f. [tyxatixa.] Particles 
which throw back the accent upon the 
foregoing fyllable. 

To Necrose: v. a. [enclos, French. ] 

t. To part from things or grounds common 
by a fence. 

The proteétor caufed a proclamation ta be fet 
forth againft enclofures, commanding that they who 
had exclofed lands, accuftomed to lie open, fhould 
lay them on again. Hayward, 

As much land as a man tills, and can ufe the 
product of, fo much he by his labour enc/ofes from 
the common. Locke. 

For enclojing of land, the ufual way is with a bank 
fet with quick. Mortimer's Hyfbandry, 

2. To environ; to encircle; to furround ; 
to encompafs; to fhut in between other 
things; to include. 

The fourth row a beryl, and an onyx, and a 
Jafper: they thall be fet in gold in their enclofings, 

Ex, xviii, 20. 
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The peer now fpreads the glitt?ring forfex wide. 

T" enclofe the lock ; now joins it, to divide. Pope. 
3e To hold by an exclufive claim. 
Encro'ser. z. f. [from enclofe.]: 

1, One that enclofes or feparates common 
fields in feveral diftin® properties. 

lf God had laid all common, certainly 

Man would have been th’ enc/c/er; but face now 

God hath impal'd us, on the contrary, 

Man breaks the fence. Herbert. 
2. Any thing in which another is enclofed. 
ENCLOSURE. 22. f. [from exclofe. | 
1. The att of enclofing or environing any 

thing. 

The membranes are for the comprchenfion or 
enclofure of all thefe together. Wilkins. 

2. The feparation of common grounds into 
ditinat poffeffions. 

Enclofures began to be frequent, whereby arable 
land was turned into pafture. Bacon's Henry Vile 
Touching enxclofures, a company of lands inclofed 
are thereby improved in werth two or three parts at 
the leatt. Haytvard. 

3- The appropriation of things common. 

Let no mam appropriate what God hath made 
common; that is againtt juitice and charity, and 
by miraculous accidents God hath declared his dif- 
pleafure againft fuch enclof/ure. Taylor, 

4. State of being hut up in any place; en- 
compaffed or environed. 

This expreffes particularly the enclofure of the 
waters within the earth. Burnet’s Theory. 
For the young, during its etc/ef/ure in the womb, 
there are formed membranes inveloping it, called 
fecundines, i Ray. 

5- The fpace enclofed ; the fpace compre- 
hended within certain limits. 

And ail, that elfe this world’s enclo/ure bafe 

Hath great or glorious in mortal eye, 

Adorns the perfon of her Majetty. ~ Fairy Qaeen. 

They are to live all ia a body, and generally 
within the fame enclofure; to marry among them- 
felves, and to eat no meats that are not prepared 
their own ways Le Addifon's Spectator. 

6. Several; ground enclofed; ground fe- 
parated from the-common. * 

"Tis not the common, but the exclofure muft make 
him rich. í South. 

ENCO'MIAST. 7. f. [tyxerpesccens. | A pane- 
gyri; a proclaimer of praife ; a praifer. 

The Jefuits are the great -acomiafts of the Chinefe. 

Licke. 

ENCOMIA'STICAL. | adj. [éyxwpiacin@. | 

Encomra’strcx. © J Panegyrical; laudato- 
ry , containing praife ; beftowing praife. 

ENCO!MIUM. .2.f.-[iyxa,vsor, ] Aor: 
rick; praife; elogy. 

How eagerly do fome men propagate every little 
encomium theif parafites make of them! Gov.Jon, 

A vile encomium doubly ridicules ; 

There’s nothing blackeas like the ink of fools.. Popes 
To Enco/MPASs, v. a. [from compa/s] 

1. To enclofe; to encircle. 

Look how my ring excompayfeth thy finger ; 

Ev'n to thy break enclofeth my poor heart. Shake/p. 

Two ftrong ligaments compufs the whole head of 
the femur. Wijeman's Surgery. 

Poetick fields encompafs me around, 

And {till 1 feem to treul on claflic ground. Addifane 
2. To fhut in; to furround; to environ. 

He, having fcarce fix thoufand in his troop, 

By three and twenty thoufand of the French 

Was round excompaffed, aud fet upon. Shake/p. 
3. To go round any place; as, Drake en- 

compaffed the world. 

ENCO'MPASSMENT. 2. f. [from encompafs. ] 
Circumlocution; oblique tendency of 
talk. 

Finding 
By this encompaffinent and drift of qucftion, 
That they do know my fon, comc you more near, 


Vhake/peare, 
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ENCO'RE. adv. [French.} Again; once 
more. A word ofed at publick hows 
when @ finger, or fidler, or ‘buffoon, is 
defired by the audience to do the fame 
‘thing again. 

To the fame notes thy fons thall hum or fnore, 
And all thy yawning daughters¢ryencore, Dunciad. 

ENCO'UNTER. n. f. (encontre, French. ] 

i. Duel; fingle fight; confli&. 

Thou haft beat me out 
Twelve feveral times, and I have nightly fince 
Dreamt of encounters *twixt thyfelf and me. Sbakef. 

Let’s leave this keen encounter of our witss; 
And tall fomething into a Mower method. Shakc/p. 
» Pallas th’ encounter feeks ; but ere he throws, 

To Tufcan Tiber thus addrefs'd his vows : 
O facred ftream, direct my flying dart, 

„+ And give to pafs the proud Halefius™ heart. Dr yd. 

` 2. Battle; fight in which enemies rufh ‘againft 
each other. 

7 Two black clouds 
With heav'ns artillery fraught, come rattling on 
Over the Cafpian ; then Qand, frant, to front, 

s Hov’ring a fpace, ‘till winds the fignal blow 
To join their dark execunterin mid air. Afilo», 

3. Eagerand warm converfation, either of 
Jove or anger. 

The peakiag cornuto comes to me in the inftant 
ef our exesunter, after we had fpoke the prologue of 

„+. ous comedy. Sõakefpeare, 

4. Accidental congrefs; fudden meeting. 

Propitious Pallas, to fecure her cate, 

Around him fpread.a veil of thicken’d air, 
‘To fun th’ encounter of the vulgar crowd: Pope, 

ç. Accofting ; tranfient or unexpected ad- 
drefs, 

But in what habit will you go along? 

—Not like a woman; for I would prevent.the loofe 

encounters of Jafcivious men. Shakef{peare, 
Three parts qi Brutus 

ls our’s already; and the man entire, 

Upon the next encounter, yields him ours. Sbake/. 

6. Cafual incident; occafion. ‘This: fenfe 
is fearcely Englifh. 

An equality is not fufficient for the utility of cha 
taster: cis, further neceifary, that the fame {pirit 
appear in all fort of encounters. Pope. 

Yo ENCOUNTER. wv. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To meet face to face; to front. 

If I muf die, 
I will encounter darknefs a3 a bride, 
And hug itin mine arms. Shakefpeare. 

The tafliion of the world is to avoid cot, and you 
enecuntier it. Shake/peare. 

Thou ftronger may*{t endure the flood of light ; 
And while imthades I chear my fainting fight, 
Encounter the defcending excellence. ` Dryden, 

2. To meetin a hoftile manner; to rufh 

` -againft in confli&, 

Putting themfelves in order of battle, they en.’ 
countered their enemies, Axolles's Hif. of the Turks. 

3. To meet with reciprocal kindnefs. 

See they encounter thee with their hearts thanks ;, 
Both fides: are even. Shake/p. Machets. 

4. To attack ; to meet in the front. 1 

Which way foever we turn, we are encountered 
with clear evidences and fenfidle demonttrations of a 
Deity. Tilliifon, 

g; To oppofe; to oppugn. 

Jurors are not bound to believe two witnefles, if 
the probability of the fact does rcafonably encounter 
them. fale. 

6. To meet by accident. 

T am molt fortunate thus to emcen#ter you : 

You have ended my bufinels, and 1 will merrily 
Accompany you home. Sbuke/pearc’sCoriolanus. 

Jo Enco’uNTER. U. M. 

1. To rufh together in a hoftile manner; to 
conflict. 

Ex:counter fo, 
As doth the tury of awo defperate men, 
Which, in the very mecting, sall and die. Shake/, 
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Five times, Marcius, 

Have l fought with thee; fo often haf thou beat me : 

And wouldft de fo, I think, fhould we encounter. 

As often as we eat, Shakefpeare'’s Coriolanus. 
2. Toengage; to fight: it hath wid before 

the thing. 

Our wars 

Will tum into a peaceful comick {ports 

When ladies crave to be excounter’d with. Shake/. 

Both the wings of his ficet had begun to excounter 
with the Chriftians.. Avolles’s Hift..of the Turks. 

Thofe who have the smott dread of death, muft be 
content to encounter with it, whether they will 
or no, Wake, 

3. To meet face to face. 

a. To come together by chance. 
ENco'UNTERER. ze fe [from encounter. ] 
1, Opponent; antagonift; enemy. 

The lion will not’kick with his feet, buthe will 
ftrike fuch a ftroke with his tail, that he will break 
the back of his excoumterer with it. More. 

The doctrines of the reformation have, kept the 
field againtt. all excounterers. Atterbury, 

2. One that loves to accoft others, An old 


term. 
Oh, thefe excounterers | forgilt of tongue, 
They give a coaiting welcome.ere it.comes ; 
And wide unclafp the tables of their thoughts 
To every ticklith leader. Shakef. Troilus and Creffida, 
To ENCO'URAGE. v. a. [encourager, French. | 
te 'To.animate; to incite to any thing. 
They exconrage themfelves in an evil matter. 
BS Ixive g. 
2. To give courage to; to fupport the fpi- 
rits; to infpirit; to embolden. 
Kinds of mufick extowr.zge men, and make them 
warlike, or make them foft and etfeminate. ‘Bacon, 
I would neither exccurage the rebels, nor difcou- 
rage the prote{tants loyalty. King Charles, 
3. ‘To raife confidence ; to make confident. 
I doubt not but there are ways to be found, to 
affiit our reafon in this moft ufeful part; and this the 
judicious Hooker encourages me to fay. Locke. 
Enco'uRAGEMENT. #. f. [from encourage. | 
1, Incitement to.any action or practice ;.in-| 
centive. 
2. Encreafe of confidence. 
Such ftrength of heart 
Thy conduét and examples gives; nor {mall 
Encouragement, Godolphin, wife and jut. Philips. 
3. Favour; countenance; fupport. 
For when he dies, fatewel all honour, bounty, 
All generous encouragement of arts, Ofway’s Orphan. 
The reproach of immortality will lie heavieft 
againft an eftablifhed religion, becaufe thofe who 
have no religion will protefs themfelves of that whieh 
has the excouragement of the law. Rogers. 
ENCOURAGER. x. f. [from enxcourage.] One 
that fupplies incitements to any thing; a 
favourer. 
Live then, thou great ercourager of arts, 
Live ever in our thankful hearts. Dryden, 
As the pope is a matter of polite learning, and a 
great encourager of arts ;*fo at Rome thefe arts im- 
mediately thrive, under the cncouragement of the 
prince, Addifon. 
To ENCRO'ACH. w. a. [acerocher, from 
croc, a hook, French] 
re To make invafions upon the right of 
another; to put a hook into another man’s 
fleffions to draw them away. 
Thofe, Irith captains of counties) haye excroached 
upon the queen’s freeholders and tenants. Spenfer. 
2. To advance gradually and by ftealth upon 
that to which one has no right: with oa 
before the fubject. 
This hour is mine; if for the next I care, I grow 
too wide, 
And do encroach upon death's fide, 
Tifiphone, let loofe from under ground, 
Before her driyes ditealcs and atfright 5 


_ 
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And every moment rifes to the fight, 
Afpiring to the tkies, encroaching on the light. Dryd. 
To ENCRO'ACH, V. #e 
1, 'To creep on gedually withont right. 
The fuperftition that rifeth voluntarily, and by 
degrees mingleth itfelf with the rites, even of every 
divine fervice, done to the only true God, muf be 
confidered of as a creeping and-ercroaching evil. 
Y ae? ANEIS; 
Th’ encroaching ill early fhould oppofe ; 
Flacter'd, °tis a cae rience aed Dry 4. 
2. To pafs bounds. 
They fabled how the ferpent, whom they call'd 
Ophion, with Eurynome, the wide 
Encreaching Eveiperhaps, had finit the rule 
Of high Olympus. _ Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Next fenc’d with hedges and deep ditches round, 
Exclude th’ eacroacbinxg cattle from thyground. Dryd, 
ENcRO/ACHER. %. f. [from encroach. | 
1. One who feizes the poffeflion of another 
by gradual and filent means. 
The bold encroachers on the.deep, 
Gain by degrees huge tracts of land, 
Till Neptune, with one general fweep, 
Turns‘all again to barren ftrand. Swift. 
z.’One who ‘makes flow and gradual ad- 
vances beyond his rights. 


Full drefs creates dignity, augments confcioufnefs,” 


and keeps at diftance an encroacher, Clariffa, 

ENCROACHMENT. 4. f. [from encroach. 

1. An unlawful gathering in upon another 
man. For example: if two men’s grounds 
lie together, the one preffes too far upon 
the other; or if a tenant owe two inil- 
lings rent-fervice to the lord, and the lord 
takes three: fo the Spencers encroached 
to themfelves royal power and authority. 

Cowel. 

But this ufurper his excroachment proud. 

Stays not on man: to God his tow’r intends 
Siege, and defiance. Milton's Paradife Lof. 

If it be a man’s known principle to depart from 
his right, ill men will make unjuft.cxcroachments 
upon him, . ~ «Atterbury. 

2. To advance into the territories or rights 
of another. 

Asa yan hada right to all he could employ his 
labour upon, fo he had no ‘temptation to labour for 
more than he could make ufeof : this left no room 
for controverfy about the title, nor for encroachment 
on the right of others. Locke. 

The ancient Romans mede many encreachments 
onthe fea, and laid the foundations of their palaces 
within the very borders of it. Addifon on Italy. 

The people, fince the death of Solon, had already 
made great encroachments, Swift. 

To Encu’mMBer. va. [encombrer, French. } 

1..To clog; to load; to impede. 

We have, by this many years experience, found 
that exceeding great good, not excambered with any 
Notable incunvenience. Hooker. 

Encumber'd with his vett, without defence. Dryd. 


2. To entangle; to embarrafs ; to obftruét. 


The verbal copier is iacumbered with fo many 
difficulties at once, that he can never difentangle 


himfelf. Dryden, 
The god awak’d, 

And thrice in vain he fhook his wing, 

Encumber'd in the filken firing. Prior. 


3- To load with debts; as, bis effaie is en- 
cumbered with mortgages. 
Encu/MBRANCE. 2. /. [from excumber. | 
1. Clog; load; impediment. 
Philofophers agreed in defpifing ‘riches, at beft, 
confidering them as unneceffary encumbrances of life. 
f Temple, 
Dead limbs arean encumbrance tothe body, in- 
ftead of being of ufc to it. Ad difon's Frecholder. 
2. Excrefcence ; ufelefs addition. 
Strip from the branching Alps tbeir piny load, 
The huge encranbrance of horrifick woods. Thcxfore 
3. Burthen upon an eftate. ~ 


e 


an 


x 


Ency 


END 

In refpect of the encumbrances of a living, confider 
whether it be fufficient for his family, and to main- 
tain hofpitality. _ Al. 
'CLICAL. adj, [Yyxuxdixes-] Circular ; 
fent round throughs ‘iarge region. ; 
This council was not received in patriarchal fees, 
which is evident from Photius’s-excyclical epiftle to 
the patriarch of Alexandria. Stilling fleet. 
ENCYCLOPE'DIA, |z. f. [iyxuxromadta. | 
EncycLope'py, The circle of fci- 


ences ; the round of learning. 

In this encyclopedia and round of knowledge, 
like the great wheels of heaven, we muft obferve 
two circles, that while we are daily carried about, 


and whirled on by the {wing and rapt of the one, 


we may maintain a natural and proper courfe in 


the fober wheel of the other. Brown’s Vulgar Err, 
Every fcience borrows from ali the ret, and we 


Cannot attain any fingle one without the Ny eee 
anville, 


This art, may juftly claim a place in the eacyc/o- 
pedia, efpecially fueh as ferves tor a model of educa- 

.. Won for an able politician. Arbuthnot. 

Ency'srep. adj. [xés.]; Enclofed in a 
veficle or bag. 

Encyfted tumours borrow their names from a cyft 
Or bag in which they,arecontained. Sharp's Surgery, 

END. x./. [env, Saxon. | , 

1. The extremity of the length of any thing 
materially extended. Of bodies that have 
equal dimenfions we do not ufe end: the 
extremity of breadth is fide. 

Jonathan put forth the end of the rod that was in 
his hand, and dipt itin a honeycomb. 1 Sam, 

2. Extremity or laft part in general. 

The extremity and bounds of all bodies we have 
no difficulty to arrive at; but, when the mind is 
there, it finds nothing to hinder its progrefs into this 
endlefs expanfion: of that it can neither find, nor 
conceive any end. Locke, 

3. The laft particle of any affignable dura- 
tions 

Behold the day groweth to.an end, 

At the end of two months the returned. 

If the world’s age and death be argu’d well 
By the fun’s fall, which now tow’rds easth doth bend, 

Then we might fear, that virtue, fince the fell 
So low as. woman, thould be near her end. Denne, 

4. The conclufion or ceffation of any aétion. 

Jacob had madeian exd of commanding his fons. 


Gen, 
Yet vainly moft their age in ftudy {pend ; 
Novend of writing books, and tonoend. Denham. 
The caufes and defigns of an action are the begin- 
hing : the effects of thefe caufes, and the difficulties 
met with in the execution of thefe defigns, are the 
middle; and the unravelling and refolution of thefe 
difficulties, are the end, Broome of Epic Poetry, 
g. When end is not ufed materially, it is 
oppofed to beginning. 
tteris the exd than the beginning thereof. Ecclef. 
6. The conclufion or laft part of any thing: 
as, the end of a chapter; the esd of a 
difcourfe. 
s. Ultimate ftate; final doom. 
Mark the perteét man, and behold the upright, 
» for the exd of that man ic peace. i Pfalmi, 
$. The point beyond which no profefiion 
can be made. 
They reel otmi fro, and ftagger like a drunken 
man, #d are at their witt end. Pf. cvii» 27. 
9. Final determination; conclufion of de- 
bate or deliberation. 
My guiitbc on my iead and there’s an erd! 
e Sbakespeare, 


udges. 


MARES | 


so. Death; fate; deceafe. 
l determine to write the life «nd end, the na- 
ture and the fortunes of Gesige Villiers. Weston, 
The foul receives intelligence, 
By her near genius, of the body's end, 
Aad fo inipares a fadnels to the ferie, Daniele Ci. 
"He tbe great bubrah of ljeto feiouricives for 


END 
our end, and no man can live well that hath not 
death in his eye. L’Eprange. 
Remember Milo’s end, 
Wedg’d in that timber which he ftrove to rend. 
Rofcommon, 
My God, my father, and my friend, 
Do not forfake me in my end. Rofcommon, 
Unblam'd through life, lamented in thy end. Pope. 
Lie Ceffation; period. 
What is the fign of the end of the world? Marth. 


Great houfes thal! have an end, Amos, 
12. Limit; termination. 
There is no end of the ftore, Nabum. 


13. Abolition: total Iofs. 

There would be an ead of all civil government, if 
the aifignment of civil power were by fuch iuttitu- 
tion. Locke. 

14. Caufe of death ; deftroyer. 
Take heed you dally not before your king, 
Leit he that is the fupreme King of kings, 
Confound your hidden falfehood, and.award 
Either of you to theother’s emd, Shak. Rich. UI. 
15. Caine ; conclufive event; con- 


clufion. 

O, that a man might know 

The end of this day’s bufinefs ere it come ! 

But it fufficeth that the day will end. 
The end of thefe things is death. 

16. Fragment; broken piece. 

Thus clothe my naked villainy 
With old odd eds, ftol’n forth of Holy Writ, 

And feem a faint. Shakef/p. Rich, MII. 

17. Purpofe; intention. 

There was a purpofe to reduce the monarchy to a 
republick, which was far from the cad and iputpofe 
ot thapnation. Clarendon, 

I have lov’d ! 

What can thy ends, malicious beauty, be? 

Can he who kill’d thy brother, live tor thee? Dryd. 
Heav’n, as its inftrument, my courage fends; 

Heav'n ne’er fent chofe who fight for private eds. 

Dryden. 

Others are apt to attribute them to fome falfe ead 

orintention, Addifon's Spefator, 
18. ‘Thing intended ; final defign; theter- 
mination (of intellectual profpect. 

Wifdom may have framed one and the fame 
thing to ferve commodioufly for divers ends, and of 
thofe exds any one may be fufficient caufe for con- 
tinuance, though the reit have ceafed. Hocker. 

All thofe things which are done by him, have 
fome end for which they are done; and the end for 
which they are done, is a reafon of his will to do 
them. Hooker. 

Her only end is never-ending blifs ; 

Which is, the eternal'face of God to fee, 

Who laft of ends, and firtt of caufesis ; 

And to do this, fhe muft eternal be. Davies. 
The end of thecommandment ischarity. 1 Tim. 
‘Two things 1 fhall propound to you, as ends; 

fince the: wile men of this world have made them 

theirs. Suckling. 

Such conditions did fully comply with all thole 
ends, tor which the parliament had firk taken up 
arins. Clarendon. 


Milton. 


Shakefp. 


Rom. vi. 24. 


Hear and mark 
To what end 1 have brought thee hither. 
Life, with my Indamora, I would chule; 
But, lofing her, the end of living lofe. Dryden, 
For when fuccefs a lover’s toil attends, 
Few atk’d if fraud or force attain’d his ends, Pope. 
The ead of our faft is to pleaic God, and make 
him propitious. Smatridge, 
tq. An kno. [Probably ‘corrupted from 
cn-end.) Upright; ereét: as, his hair 
flands a» end. 

20. An Exp has ‘a fignification in low lan- 
guage not extfily explained ; as, mf? an 
ene, commonly: perhaps it is properly on 
end, at the conclufion ; or corrupted from 
foime old word not ealily recoverable. 

stay it thou ro vex me here ? 
Siave, thiet! an end, turns Me to thame! Shakef, 
Tolino, eas (from the noun. | 
2 


END 


t. To terminate; to conclude; to finith. 
They have ended all my harveft. Ruth, 
_ He would in one battle end quarrel with them, 
eather win or lofe the empire. Knolles. 
That expenfive war under which we have fo long 
groaned, is not yet ended, Smalridge. 
2. To deftroy; to put to death. 
The lord of Stafford dear to-day hath bought 
Thy likencis; for inftead of thee, King Harry, 
This fword hath exded him. Shake/. Henry IV. 
o END. vx. 


1. Tocome to an end; to be finifhed. 

Then eafe your weary Trojans will attend, 

And the long labours of your voyage end. Dryden, 
2. To die. [reawraw. | 

_ | Yet-happy were my death, mine ending bléit, 

lf this] could obtain, that, breaft to breatt, 

Thy bofom might receive my yielded fpright. Fairf,. 
3- To terminate; to conclude. 

Our laughing, if it be loud and high, commonly 
ends in a deep figh ; and all the inftances. of pleafure 
have a fting in the tail. Taylor, 

4» To ceafe,; to fail, 

His fovercignty, built upon either of thefe titles, 

could not have defcended. to his heir, but mult have 


ended with him. Locke, 
5- To conclude aétion or difcourfe. 
The ange) ended, and in Adam's car 
So charming left his voice. Milton, 


To ENDA'MAGE. v. a. [from damage.) To 
mifchief ; to prejudice; to harm. 
Nor ought he car’d whom he exdumaged 
By tortous wrong, or whom bereay'd of right. Spenfer, 
Itcomcth fometime to pafs, that a thing usnecef- 
fary in itfeif doth notwithitanding appear convenient 
to be fill held, even without ule, left, by reafon of 
that coherence which it hath with fomewhat moft 
necefflary, the removal of the one thould endumage 
the other. Hooker, 
_ Where your good word cannot advantage him, 
Your flander never can endamage him. Sbakef, 
Gather our foldiers, {catter’d and difpertt, 
And lay new platforms to endamage them. Shakef. 
The trial hath exdamag'd thee no'way ; 
Rather more honour lett, and more elteem. Milton, 
When an erroneous opinion is publifhed, the pub- 
lick is exdumaged, and thereiore it becomes pu- 
nifhable by the magiltrate. Sourb. 
A great alteration doth feldom any wife endamage 
or diforder the globe. Wicdward’s Naturul Hiffory. 
NDA'MAGEMENT. mf. [from exdamage: | 
Damage; lofs. 
Thefe fags ot France that.are.advanced here, 
Have hither march’d tothe endamagement, Shakef, 
To Enva'nGer. v.a. {from danger.] 
i. To put into hazard : to bring into peril. 
Every one detires his own prefervation’and happi- 
nefs, and thcretore hath a natural dread of every 
thing that can deitroy his being, or endanger his 
happinefs. Lidlotfon. 
He rais’d the reft, 
To force the foes from the Lavinian fhore, 
And Italy's exdanger"d peace rettore. Dryden's in, 
My kingdom ciaims your birth; my Jate defence, 
Of our endunger'd feet, inay claim your confidence. 
Dryden. 
Volatile falts never exift in an animal body; the 
heat required to make them volatile, endangers the 


animal. Arouthnot. 
The interet endangered is our title to heaven. 
Ragers» 


z. To incur the danger of; to hazard. 
He that turneth the humours back, and maketh 
the wound bleed inwards, endungere:b malign ulcers. 
Bacon, 


To ENDE'AR, v. a. [from dear.) To make 


dear; to make beloved. 

All thofe inttances of charity which ufnally en- 
dear each ather, fweetnefs of converfation, frequent 
admonition, all fignilicauons of dove mult be ex- 


prefed towards children. Tayler.. 
And in the mixture of all thefe appeass 
Variety, which aU the ret endeass. Denham, 


The only thing that can erdear religion 1 your 
pracucc, 


EN D 


practice, will be to raife your affeétions above this 
world. ake. 
ENDE'ARMENT. x. /. [from endear.) 
1. The caufe of love; means by which any 
thing is endeared. . 
Her tirk exdearments, twining round the foul. 
Thom/for. 
2. The ftate of being endeared ; the ftate of 
being loved. 
Is not the feparate property of a thing the great 
caufe of its endearment amongft all mankind? South. 
When a man fha!) have done all that he can to 
make one his friend, and emptied his purfe to cre- 
ate endearment between them, he may, in the end, 
be forced to write vanity and fruftration. South, 
ENDE’AVOUR. ». f. [devoir, French; en- 
devoir.) Labour directed to fome certain 
end; effort to obtain or avoid. 
My ftudied purpofes went 
Beyond all man’s endeavours. Shakef. Henry VIII. 
Heav’n doth divide 
The ftate of man in divers functions, 
Setting erdeav ur in continual motion. Sbhake/f. 
Here their appointment we may beft difcover, 
And look on theirendeavonr. Shakef, Ant, andCleo, 
T take imitation of an author to bean endeavour 
ef a later poet to write like one who has written be- 
fore him on the fame fubject. Dryden, 
The bold and fufficient purfue their game with 
more paffion, exdeavour, and application, and there- 
fore often fucceed. emple. 
She could not make the leaft erdeavour towards 
the producing of any thing that hath vital and or- 
ganical parts. Ray. 
Such an affurance as will quicken men’s endea- 
wours for the obtaining of a leffer good, ought to 
animate men more powerfully in the purfuit of that 
which is infinitely greater. Tillotfon. 


This is the hinge on which turns the liberty of 


{ntellectual beings, in their conftant endeavours af- 
ter, and fteady profecution of, true felicity, Locke. 
@o Envea'vour. v. x. [from the noun. |] 
To labour to a certain parpofe; to work 
for acertainend. It has commonly after 
before the thing. 
I could with that more of our country clergy would 
endeavour after a hand{ome elocution. Addifon. 
Of old, thofe met rewards who could excel ; 
And thofe were prais’d, who but exdeavour’d at 
ope. 
Jo ENDEAVOUR: wa. To attempt; to 
eflay. 
To pray’n, fepentance, and obedience dues 
Thowgh but exdervour'd with fincereintent, 
Mine ear fhall not be flow, mine ear not hut. Alil. 
Enpea'vourer. ». /. [from endeavour. | 
One who labours to a certain end. 
He appears an humble exdeavourer, and {peaks 
honeftly to no purpofe. Rymer's Tragedies. 
ENDECA'GON. z. JE [irdbxcryor- ] A plain 
figure of eleven fides and angles. 


EnpelMtaL. ) adj. [irw] Peculiar to 
ENDE'MICAL. a country; ufed of any 
ENDE’MICK. difeafe proceeding from 


fome caufe peculiar to the country where 
it reigns; fuch as the {curvy to the north- 
ern climes. Quincy. 
We may bring a confumption under the notion of 
a pandemick, or endemick, or rather a vernacular 
difeafe, to England. aruey. 
Solenander, from the frequency of the plants 
fpringing up in any region, could gather what ex- 
demial difeafe the inhabitants were fubje& to, Ray. 
An endemial difeafe is what is common to the 
people of the country. Arbuthnot on Air, 
What demonftrates'the plague to be eademiul to 
Egypt, is its iavafion and going off at certain fea- 
fons. Arbuthnot, 
Jo Expu'nize.v.a. (from denizen.) To 
make free ; to enfranchife. 
The Englith tongue hath been beautified and en- 
riched out of other tongues by cnfranchifing and 
eadenizing trange words. Cumden 


To ERDI'TE vu. A. 


Enpi'cTMENT. 1 z. f. [from endite.] A 


END 


To ENDICT: L vr ae [enditer, French; dre- 
Yo ENDITE. § 
1. To charge any man by a written accu- 


tum, Latin. } 


fation betore a court of juftice: as, he 
vas endited fer felony. It is often writ- 
ten indi. 


2. To draw up; to compofe; to write. 


How thall Filbert unto me indite 
When neither I can read nor he can write. Gay. 
Hear how leatn’d Greece her ufeful rules iadires, 
When to reprefs, and when indulge our flights! Pope. 
To compofe. 
Your battles they hereafter thall izdires 


And draw the image of our Mars in fight) Waller. 


Enpi'temenr. j billor declaration made 
in form of law, for the benefit of the com- 
monwealth; or an accufation for fome 
offence exhibited unto jurours, and by 
their verdiét found to be true, before an 
officer can have power to punifh the fame 
offence. Cotuel. 

Tis receflary that the fpecies of the crime be 
defcribed in the libel or articles, which our Englifh 
lawyers call an indiétment or information. Ayliffe. 

e neverdraw any indiftmcnt at all againft them, 
but think commendably even of them. Hooker. 

The hand-writing againt him may be cancelled 
in the court of heaven, and yet the indifment run 
on in the court of confcience. South. 

Attend the court, and thou fhalt briefly find 
In that one place the manners of mankind; 

Wearthe frdiftmentsy then retum againy 
Call thyfelf wretch, and, if thou dar’, complain. 
Dryden. 

E’npive. n. f. [endive, French; intybum, 
Latin.]. A plant. 

Endive, or {uccory, is of feveral forts; as the 
white, the green, and the curled. Mortimer. 

ENDLESS. adj. [from end. | 


1s Having no end; being without conclu- 
fion or termination. 

Nothing was more erdlefs than the common r.e- 
thod of comparing eminent writers by an oppofition 
of particular patiages in them. Pope 

z. Infinite in longitudinal extent. 
As it is pleafant to the eye to have an endle/s 
rofpect, fo it is fome pleature to a finite underitand- 
ing to view unlimited excellencies. Tillotjon, 


3» Infinite in duration ; perpetual. 

None of the heathens, how curious foever in 
fearching out all kinds of outward ceremonies, could 
ever once endeavour to refemble herein the church's 
care for the endic/s good of her children. Hooker. 

But after labours long, and fad delay, ~ 
Brings them to joyous reit, and exdife blifs. Spenfer. 

All our glory extindt, and happy itate, 

Here fwallow’d up in ezdlefs mifery ! 
4. Inceffant; continual. 

All the priefts and friars in my realm, 
Shall in proceffion fing her cadJe/s praife. Sbake/p. 

Each pleafing Blount thall ed/c/s {miles beftow, 
And fott Belinda’s bluth forever glow, Pepe. 

E'xpLrssLY. adv. [from endlefi.] 
1. Inceffantly ; perpetually. 

Though God’s 
of grace to all thofe who humbly feek, yet it no 
whefe engages that it fhall importunely and. end- 
lefsly renew its affaults on thofe who have often re- 
pulfed it. Decay of Piety. 

2. Without termination of length. 
E'NDLESSNESS. z. f. [from endle/s.] 
1. Extenfion without limit. 
2. Perpetuity ; endļefs duration. 
3. The quality of being round without an 
end. 
The Tropick circles have, 
Yea, and thofe {mall ones, which the poles engrave, 
All the fame roundnefs, evennefs, and all 
The cadlefnefs or the EguinoQial. 
3 


Milton, 


Derne. 


promife has made a fure entail 


END 


E xo LONG. adv [end and long.) Ina ftraight 
ine. 


Then {purring at full fpéed, ran endleng on, 
Where Thefeus fat on his imperial throne. Dryden. 


E'np Most. adj. [end and mof.) Remotett ; 


fartheft ; at the farther end. Di&. 

To ENDO'RSE. v. a. [endorfer, French; 
dorfum, Latin. | 

1. To regifter on the back of a writing; to 
fuperfcribe. 

A French gentleman fpeaking with an Englith of 
the law falique, the Englith faid that was meant of 
the women themfelves, not of males claiming by 
women. The French gentleman faid, Where do you 
find that glofs? The Englith anfwered, Look on 
the backfide of the record of the law falique, and 
there you will findlit exdorfed. Bacon's Apo bins. 

Upon credential letters was endorfed his fuper- 
fcription, To the king who hath the fun for his 
helmet. Howel. 

All the letters I can find of yours I have faftened 
in a folio cover, and the reft in bundles exdorfed. 

Swift to Pope. 

2. To cover on the back. This is nat ufed. 

Chariots, or elephants, exdors'd with tow’rs 
Of archerh Milton's Paradife Regained. 

ENDORSEMENT. x. fa [from endorfe.} `. 

1. Superfcription ; writing on the back. 

2. Ratification. 

Th’ endorfement of fupreme delight, 

s Writ by a friend, and with his blood. Heréert. 

To ENDO'W. v. a. [indotare, Latin ; endou- 
airer, French. | ; 

1. To enrich with a portion. 

He fhall furely endow her to be his wife. Exodwe. 

2, To fupply with any external goods. 

An alms-houfe I intend to endow very handfome- 
ly for a dozen fuperannuated hufbandmen, Addifon, 

3- To enrich with any excellence. 

I at firft with two fair gifts 
Created him êndew’d; with happinefs 
And immortality; that fondly loit, 
This other ferv'd but to eternize woe. Milton. 

Among thofe who are the moit richly endowed by 
nature, and accomplifhed by their own indultry, how 
few are there whofe virtues are not obfcured? Addif. 

God did never command us to believe, nor his 
minilters to preach, any doctrine contrary to the reae 
fon he hath picafed to endow us with. Swifta 

4. To be the fortune of any one. 

Ido not think 
So fair an outward, and fuch Ruf within, 
Endows aman but him. Sdake/peare's Cymbeline. 

ENDOWMENT. n.f. [from endow. ] 

1. Wealth beftowed to any perfon or ufe. 

2. The beftowing or affuring a dower ; the 
fetting forth or fevering a fufficient por- 
tion for a vicar towards his perpetual 
maintenance, when the benefice 1s appro- 
priated. Cowel, 

3. Appropriation of revenue. 

A chapel will I build, with large @rdotument. 

Dryden. 
4. Gifts of nature. In this fenfe it is com- 
monly plural, 
By a defirc of fame, great endowments are not 
fuffered to lie idle and ufelefs to the publick. Addifow. 
If providence (hews itfelf even in the blemithes of 
thefe creatures, how much more does it difcover 
itfelf in their feveral endowments, according to the 
condition in which they are pofted? Addifon. 
To Envu’e. v. a. [induo, Lat. | 


1, To fupply with mental excellencies; to 
inveft with intellectual powers. 

Endue them with thy holy Spirit. Common Prayer. 

Wifdom was Adam's initructor in Paradife: wile 

dom endued the fathers, who lived before the law, 

with the knowledge of holy things. Hooker. 
‘Thefe banith’d men that I have kept withal, 

Are men endu’d with worthy qualites. Shahe/peare. 

With what cafe, 
Enda 


END 
Endu'd with royal virtues as thou art, i 
Might’ft thou expel this monfter from his throne ? 


f : Miton, 
Whatfoever other k dgea man may be en- 
dowed withal, he is but aa. .ghorant perfon who doth 
not know God, the author ot his being.  ‘Tilloifon, 
Every Chriftian is exdued with a power, whereby 

he is enabled to refit and conquer temptations. 
Tillotfor. 
2. In the following paffage it feems incor- 

reCtly printed for eadow. 

Leah faid, God hath exdued me with a good 
dowry. Gen. 

ENDU'RANCE. x. f. [from endure. ] 
1, Continuance; laftingnefs. 
Some of them are of verygreat antiquity and con- 
tinuance, others more late and of Iefs endurance, 
Spenfer’s Ireland, 
2. Patience; fufferance. 
Great things of {mall 
One can create ; and in what place foe’er 
Thrive under evil, and work eafe out of pain, 
Through labour and endurance, Milton, 

Their fortitude was moft admirable in their pre- 
fence and endurance of all evils, of pain, and of 
death. ‘ Temple. 

3. State of fuffering. 

I would fain know whether that man takes a ra- 
tional courfe to preferve himfelf, whe refufes. the 
endurance of thefe higher troubles, to fecure himfelf 
from a condition infinitely more miferable? Scxth. 
« Delay; procraftination. Obfolete. 

I fhould have ta’en fome pains to bring together 
Yourfelf and your accufers, and have heard you, 
Withoutesdurance further. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

To ENDU'RE, v.a. [exdurer, French; du- 
rare, Latin. ] 
1. To bear; to fuftain; to fupport un- 


broken. 

The hardnefs of bodies is caufed chiefly by the 
Jejunenefs of the fpirits, and their imparity with the 
tangible parts, which make them not only hard, but 
fragile, and lefs enduring of preffure. Bacon, 

Both were of fhining tteel, and wrought fo pure, 
As might the ftrokes of two fuch arms endure, Dryd. 

2. To bear with patience. 

So dear I love him, that with him all deaths 
I could exdure; without him, live no life. - Miton. 

The gout haunts ufually the eafy and the rich, 
the nice and the lazy, who grow to endure much, be- 
caufe they can endure little. Temple. 

By thine own tongue thou art condemn’‘d, aod muft 
Endure our law- Shakefpeav’s Cymbeline, 

‘Taking into the city all fuch things as they thought 
needful for the enduring of the Gege, they deitroyed 
all the reft. r Knolles’s Hif. 

3. To undergo; to fuftain. 
T wth todie, yet dare not death exdure, 
4. To continue in. Not ufed. 

The deer exdureth the womb but eight months, 

and is complete at fix years. Brown's Vulg. Err, 
To ENDU'RE. v. n. 
1. To lat; to remain ; to continue. 

Labour not for the meat which peritheth, but for 
that meat which exdureth unto everlasting lite. Jobn. 

Doth the crown endute to every generation } 

Proverbs. 

By being able to repeat meafures of time, or ideas 
of ftated length of duration in our minds, we can 
imagine duration, where nothing does really exdure 


Dryd. 


or ezik. Locke. 
A charm that fhall to age endure 
The mind benevolent and pure. Anon. 


2. To brook; to bear; to admit. 

For how can I endure to fee the evil that thal] 
come unto my people? Or how can I ensure to fee 
the deftruction of my kindred ? Efth. viii. 6. 

Our great Englith lords could not endure that any 
kings fhould reign in Ireland but themfelves; nay, 
they could hardly endure that the crown of England 
fhould have any powerover them. Davies, 

Envu’rer. 2./. [from endure. | 
1. One that can bear or endure; fuftainer; 
fufferer, 


E'NEMY. mf. 


ENE 
They are very valiant and hardy; for the moft 


part great endurers of cold, labour, hunger, and all 
hardinefs. Spexfer. 


2. Continuer; lafter. 
E'NDWISE. adv. [end and wije} Eredtly ; 


uprightly ; on end. 

A rude and unpolifhed America, peopled with 
flothful and naked Indians, living in pitiful huts and 
cabbins, made of poles fet endwife. Ray on the Creat, 


To E'NECATE. v. a, [emeco, Lat.| To kill; 


to deftroy, 

Some plagues partake of fuch a pernicious degree 
of malignity, that, in the manner of a moft prefen- 
taneous poifon, they execate in two or three hours, 
fuddenly corrupting or extinguithing the vital {pirits, 

Harvey on the Plague. 
[exnemi, French ; izimicus, 
Latin. } 


1. A publick foe. 


All thefe flatutes fpeak of Englith rebels and Irith 
enemies, as if the Irifh had never been in condition 
of fubjects, but always out of the protection of the 
law. Davies on Ireland. 

The enemy thinks of raifing threcfcore thoufand 
men for the next fummer. Addifon on the War. 

2. A private opponent; an antagonift. 

I fay unto you, love your enemies. 


Matt. 


3- Any one who regards another with ma- 


levolence ; not a friend. 

Kent in difguife, 
Follow’d his enemy king, and did him fervice 
Improper for a flave. Shakefpeare's King Lear, 


4+ One that diflikes. 


He that defignedly nfes ambiguities, ought ‘to be 
looked on as an enemy to truth and knowledge. Locke, 

Bold is the critick, who dares prove 
Theie heroes were no friends to love; 

And bolder he who dares aver, 
That they were enemies to war, Prior, 
5- [In theology.] The fiend; the devil. 
Defend us from the danger of the exemy. 
Common Prayer. 
ENERGE'TICK, adj. [iseyyrines. | 
1. Forcible; active; vigorous; powerful 
in effet ; efficacious. 

Thefe miafms entering the body, are not fo erer- 
getick as to venerate the entire mafs of blood in an 
inftant, r Harvey. 

2 aap active ; working; not at reit. 

If then we will conceive of God truly, and, as 
far as we can, adequately, we muft look upon him 
not only as an eternal Beings but alfo as a Being 
eternally energetick. Grew. 


l . 
E'NERGY. z. /. [ieyra] 
1. Power not exerted in ation. 

They are not effective of any thing, nor leave no 
work behind them, but are energies’ merely; for 
their working upon mirrours, and places of echo, 
doth not alter any thing in thofe bodies. Bacon. 

2. Force ; vigour; efficacy; influence. 

Whether with particies of heavenly fire 

The God of nature did his foul infpire ; 
Or earth, but new divided from the iky, 
And pliant till, retain’d th’ ethereal energy. Dryd. 

God thinketh with operation infinitely pertedt, 
with an omnipotent as well as an eternal nergy. 

rew 


Beg the bleffed Jefus to give an energ y to “your 
imperfect prayers, by his moit powerful interceffion, 


Smalridge. 
What but God ! 
Infpiring God! who, bouadlefs fpirit all, 
And unremitting energ y, pervades, 
Adjufts, fultains, and agitatesthe whole. | TBom/on. 
3. Faculty; operation. 

Matter, though divided into the fubtileft parts, 
moved fwiftly, is fenfelefs and ftupid, and makes 
no approach to vital energ y. Ray. 

How can concuffion ot atoms beget felf-tonfciouf- 
nefs, and powers and exergies that we feel in our 
minds ? Bentley. 


4- Strength of expreffion; force of figni- 
fication ; fpirit; life. 


ENF 


Who did ever, in French authours, fee 
The comprehenfive Englith energy ë  Rofcommon. 
Swift and ready and familiar communication is 
made by fpeech; and, when animated by elocution, 
it acquires a greater life and energy, ravifhing and 
Captivating the hearers, Holder. 
Many words deferve to be thrown out of our lan- 
guage, and not a few antiquated to be reftored, on 
account of their energ y and found. Swift. 
To ENE'RVATE. v. n. [enervo, Lat.] -To 
weaken ; to deprive of force; to emaf- 
culate, 

Great empires, while they ftand, do enervate and 
deftroy the forces of the natives which they have 
fubdued, refting upon their own protecting forcese, 

Acon, 

Sheepith foftnefs often enervates thofe who are bred 
like fondlings at home. Locke. 

On each erervate itring they taught the note, 

To pant, or tremble through an eunuch’sthroat. Pope. 

Footmen exercife themfelves,. whilft their erer- 
vated lords are foftly lolling in their chariots. 

Arbuthnot and Pope, 
Enerva'tion. xf. [from enerve. | 
1. The act of weakening; emafculation. 
2. The ftate of being weakened; effeminacy. 
To ENe’RVE. v.a. fexervo, Lat.] To weak- 


en ; to break the force of; to cruth. 
We thal! be able to folve and emerwve their force. 
Dighy. 
Such object hath the pow’r to foft’n and tame 
Severett temper, fmooth the rugged’ ft brow, 
Exerve, and with voluptuous hope diffolve. Milton. 
To Enra’misn. v.a. [from famifs.] To 
ftarve; to famith; to kill with hunger. 
Diz. 
To Enree’stx. v. a. [from feeble.) To 
weaken; to enervate; to deprive of 
ftrength. 
I’ve belied a lady, 
The princefs of this country ; and the air on’t 
Revengingly exfeeLlesme. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
y people are with ficknefs much enxfeebled, Shak. 
Much hath hell debas’c,’ and pain 
Enfeebl'd me, to what l was inheav’n! Milton. 
Some employ their time in affairs below the dig- 
nity of their perfons ; and being called by God, or 
the republick, to bear great bu:dens, do enfeeble 
their underitandings by fordid and brutith bufinefs. 
Taylor’s Rule of living boly. 
Sure, nature form’d me of her fofteit mold, 
Enfeebled all my foul with tender paftions, 
And funk meeven below my own weak fex, Addif. 
feoffamentum, low 


To ENFE'OFF, v. a. 
Latin.] ‘To inveft with any dignities or 
poffeffions. A law term. 

If the eldeit fon exfeoff the fecond, referving ho- 
mage, and that homage paid, and then the fecond 
fon dies without ifue, it will defcend to the eldeft 2s 
heir, and the feignory is extinct. Male. 

ENFE/OPFMENT. x. f. [from enfeof. ] 

1. ‘The act of enfeoffing. 

2. The inftrument or deed by which one is 
invefted with poffeffions. 

To ENFE'TTER. v.a. rpm fitter.) To 
bind in fetters; to enchain. Not in ufe. 

His foul is fo enferter'd to her love, 

That fhe may make, unmake, do what the lift. 
Shakefpeare. 

ENFILADE. n.f. [¥r.] A ftrait pailage; 
any thing through which a right line may 
be drawn. Military term. 

To Enriva’pe. v. a. (from the noun.} To 
pierce in a right line. 

The avenues being cut through the wood in right 


lines, were ex/iladed by the Spanith cannon. 
Expedition to Carthagena. 


To Enri're. v.a. [from fre.) To tire; 
to fet on fire; tokindle. Obfolete. 
So hard thofe heavenly beauties he enfir'd, 
Aa things divine, leat paffions do imprels, “Beer. 
@ 


EN F 
T: ENFORCE., v. a. [exforcir, French.] 
t To give ftrength to; to ftrengthen; to 
invigorate. 
2. To make or gain by force. 
The idle ftroke, enforcing furious way, 
Mifling che mark of his milaimed fight, 
Did fall to ground. Fairy Queen. 
Somctines with lunati® bans, fometimes with 
_pray’rs 
Enforce their charity. — Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
3. To put in act Hp Nieke 
Sker away as fwift as ftones 
Enferced trom the old Aflyrian flings. Shakefp. 
4. To infligate; to provoke; to urge on ; 
*to animate. 
Fear gave her.wings, and rage enforc’d my flight 
Turough woods and plains. Fairy Queen. 
Uf you knew to whom you fnew this honour, 
I know you would be prouder of the work, 
Than cuftomary bounty can enforce youe Shake/p. 
5. To urge with energy. 
All revoke 
Your ignorant election; enforce his pride, 
Aad his old hate to you. Soakefp. Coriolanus. 
He prevailed with him, by enforcing the ill con- 
feyuence of his refufal to take the office, which 
would be interpreted to his diilike.of the court. 
Clarendon. 
To avoid all appearance of difaffection, 1 have 
taken care to enforce loyalty by an invincible argu- 
meat. Swift, 
6. To compel ; to conftrain. 
For competence of life I will allow you, 
That lack of means enforce you nottoevil. Shake/p. 
A ju difdain conceived by that queen, that fo 
wicked a rebel fhould prevail againft her, did move 
and almoft enforce her to fend over that mighty 
army. Dav.es on Ireland. 


9. Toprefs with a charge. Little ufed. 
In this point charge him home, that he affeéts 
Tyrannick pow’r: If he evade us there, 
Enforce him with his envy to the pcople, 
And that the fpoils goton the Antiates 
Was ne’er diftributed. Shakefp. Coriolanus, 
ToENFo/RCE. v. ze Toprove; toevince ; 


to fhew beyond contradi¢tion. 

Which laws in fuch cafe we muft obey, unlefs 
there be reafon fhewed, which may neceffarily en- 
Joce that the law of reafon, or of God, doth enjoin 
the contrary. Hooker. 

Enro'RCE. z. f. [from force.] Power; 
ftrength. Not ufed. 

He now defies thee thrice to fingle fight, 

As a petty enterprife of fmall enforce. filton. 

ENFORCEDLY. adv. [from enforce.) By 
violence; not voluntarily ; not fponta- 
neoufly; not by choice. 

If thou did*ft put this fow’r cold habit on, 

To caftigate thy pride, 'twere well, but thou 
Doit it exforced/y: thou’dit courtier be, 
Wert thou not beggar. Shakefpeare’s Timon, 


ENFO'RCEMENT. x. f. [from enforce, ] 
1. An att of violence; compuliion ; force 
offered. 


Confefs twas hers, and by what rough exforcement 
You got it from her. Shake/peare. 

He that contendeth again thefe eaforcements, 
may eafily mafteror refit them, Raleigh's Hiffory. 

2. Sanétion; that which gives force to a 
law. 

The rewards and punifhments of another life, 
which the Almighty has ettablifhed as the exforce- 
ments of his lawy are of weight enough to determine 
the choice. yF Locke. 

3. Motive of conviction; urgent evidence. 

‘The perfonal defcent of God himfelf, and his af- 

fumption of our flesh to his divinity, was an en- 
forcement beyond all the methods of wifdom that 
were ever made ufe of in the world. Hammond 
. Preffing exigence. 

f ore rine I have faid, 
The leifure and enforcement of the time 
Ferbids to dwell on. Shakef. Rich, Ul. 


ENG 


Rnro'ncer. m, fe [from exfarce.} Com- 
eller; one who effects by violence. 

When a man tumbles a cylinder or roller down an 
hill, "as certain that the man is the violent exe 

Sorcer of che frit niotion of it. Hammond. 
Exro’vtprep. adj. [from foudre, French.] 
Mixed with highend Obfolete. 

Heart eannot think whut courage and what cries, 

With foutenfouldred moak and flathing fire, 
The hell-bred beait threw lorth unto the tkies. 
Fairy Queen, 
To ENFRA'NCHISE. Ua. [from franchife. | 
1, To admit to the privileges of a freeman. 

The Englith colonigs, and fome fepts of the Irifhry, 
enfrunchifed by {pecial charters were admitted to 
the bencht of the laws. Davies. 

Romulus was the natural parent of all thofe people 
that were the firft inhabitants of Rome, or of thofe 
that were after incorporated and enfranchifed into 
that name,*city, or government. Hale. 

2. To fet free from flavery. 

Men, forbearing wine, come from drinking healths 
toa draught at 2 meal; and, laftiy, to difcontinue 
altogether: but if a man have the fortitude and re- 
folution to eafranchife himfelf atonce, that is the 
bett. Bacon's Effays. 

If they won a battle, prifoners became flaves, and 
continued fo in their generations, unlets exfranchifed 
by their mafters, ` Temple, 

3. To free or releafe from cuftody. 
His miftrefs 
Did hold his eyes lockt in her cryltal looks. 
—Belike, that now fhe hath enfranchis'’d them, 
Upon fome other pawa. for fealty Sbakefpeare. 
e To denizen; to endenizen. 
Thefe words have been enfranchijed amongft us. 
Watts, 
EN#RA'NCHISEMENT. 2. fe [from exfran- 
chife. | a 4 
1. Inveftiture of the privilege of a denizen. 

The incorporating a man into any fociety, or body 

politicke For example, he that is by charter made 


denizen of England, is faid to be entranchifed; and- 


fo is he that is made a citizen of London, or other 
city, or burgefs of any town corporate, becaufe he is 


made partaker of tholeJiberties that appertain to the | 


Corporation. Cowel. 
His coming hither hath no farther fcope, 
Than for his lineal royalties, and to beg 
Enfranchifement immediate on his knees, Shake/. 
2. Releafe from prifon or from flavery. 
Never did captive with a freer heart 
Cait off his chains of bondage, and embrace 
His golden uncontroul’d exfranchifement.. Shakef. 
ENFRO'ZEN. participe [from frozex.] Con- 
gealed with cold. Notwufed. 
Yet to augment the anguith of my finart, 
Thou haft exfroxen her difdainful breaft, 
That no one drop of pity there doth reit, Spen/er. 


To ENGAGE. w. a. [exgager, French. ] 
1. To make liable for a debt to a creditor. 
I havevengag’d myfelf to a dear friend, 
Engag'd my friend to his mere enemy, 
To feed my means. Shakefpeare's Merch. of Venice, 
z. To impawn ; to ftake. . 

‘They moft perfidioufly condemn 

Thofe that engag’d their lives for them, Hxdibras. 
3- To enlift; to bring into a party. 

All wicked men are ot a party againit religion: 

fome lutt or intereft erga geth them againtt it, Tillot/, 
4. To embark in an affair. 

So far had we exgag'd ourfelves, unfortunate fouls, 
that we lifted not to complain, fince our complaints 
could not but carry the greateft accufation to our- 
felves. Sidney. 

Before I engage myfelf in giving any anfwer to 
this objection of inconfuiyptible lights, I would fee 
thee: RA certainly averred. Digby. 

5. To unite; to attach ; to make adherent. 

Good-nature engages every body to him. Addifon. 


6. To induce; to win by pleafing means ; to 
gain. 


ENG 
To ev'ry duty he could minds engage, 
Provoke their courage, and command their rage, 
Wallera 
His beauty thefe, and thofo his blooming age, 
The reft his houfe and his own fame gage. Dryd, 
So (hall I court thy deareft truth, 
When beauty ceafes to engage ; 
So thinking on thy charming youth, 
I'll love it o'er again in age, Prior. 
7- To bind by any appointment or contract, 
We have been firm to our allies, without des 
clining any expence to which we had engaged ours 
felves, and we have even exceeded our engagement. 
; Atterbury, 
8. To feize by the attention: as, he was 
deeply exgazed in converfation. 
9. To employ ; to hold in bufinefs, 
For I fhall fing of battles, blood, and rage, 
Which princes and their people did engage. Dryden, 
10. To encounter; to nght. 
The tebel knave, who dares his prince ergage, 
Proves the juft victim of his royal rage. Lopes 
To ENGAGE., v. z. 
te To conflict; to fight. 
Upon adveniiement of the Scots army, the earl 
of Holland was fent with a body to meet and ezgage 


with it. j Clarendon. 
2. To embark in any bufinefs ; to enli in 
any party. 
"Tis not indeed my talent toergage 
In lofty trifles, or to fwell my page 
With wind and noife. Dryden's Perfius, 


Enca'cement. 2.f. [fromengage, engage- 
ment, French. | 
1. The act of engaging, impawning, of 
making liable to a debt. 
2. Obligation by contraét. 
We have, in expence, exceeded our engagements. 
~ Atterbury. 
3. Adherence to a party or caufe ; partiality. 
This practice may be obvious to any who impare 
tially, and without engagement, is at the pains to 
examine. ; Sufi, 
4. Employment of the attention. 
Play, either by our too conftant or toolong engage- 
ment in it, becomes like an employment or profeilion. 
Rogers, 


|5. Fight; conflict; battle. A word very 


poetical. 

Our army, led by valiant Torrifmond, 
Is now in hot engagement with the Moors, Dryden, 

Encourag’d by deipair, or obitinate 
To fall like men in arms, fome dare renew, 
Feeble exgugement, meeting glorious tate 
On the firm land. 

§. Obligation ; motive. 

Thisis the greatelt engagement not to forfeit an 

opportunity. Hamn, 
ToENGA'OL. v. a. [from gaol.) ‘To:impri- 
fon ; to confine. 

Within my mouth you have engaol'd my tongue, 
Doubly portcullis’d.with my.teeth and lips. Shake, 

To ENGA'RRISON, v. a. [from ganrifon. } 
To protect by a garrifon. 
Neptune with a guard doth exgarrifon her ftrongly, 
Hewel. 
To ENGE'NDER. v. a. [engendrer, French. } 
1. To beget between different fexes, 
This battard love is engendercd betwixt luft and | 
idlenefs. : 
2. To produce ; to form. 

Oh nature! thou, who of the felf-fame mettle, 
Whereof thy proud child, arrogant.man is putte, 
Engender'f the black toad and adder blue, SLuke/, 

Again, iffouls do other fouls beget, 

Tis by themfelves, or by the body’s pow’r: 

If by themfelves, what doth their working let, 

But they might fouls eagexder ev'ry hour? Davies. 
3. To excite ; to caufe; to produce, 

Say, can you fait? Your ftomachs are too young, 
And abftinence engenders maladies. | Shakefpeare. 

The prefence ot a king engenders love 
Amongit his subjects and his loyal friends. Shake/p. 

That 


Philips, 


ENG | 

That égeeders thunder in his Breat, 
And makes him roar thefe accufations forth. Shake/. 

It unloads the mind, engenders thoughts, and 
animates virtue. “ da Addifon. 

4. To bring forth. w° > 

Vice engenders fhame, and folly brood’s ee 

x rior. 


Jo Ence'nper. vene To be caufed; to 


be produced. | ; 
Thick clouds are fpread, and ftorms engender there. 
Dryden. 
E'NGINE. x. f. [exgin, French; ingegno, 
Italian. ] zi eae 
_t. Any mechanical complication, in which 
various movements and parts concur to 
one effect. 4 
2. A military machine. + s; 
This is our engine, towers that overthrows ; 
Our {pear that hurts, our fword that wounds our foes. 
ey Pars Fairf. 
3. Any inftrument. 
The (word, the arsow, the, gun, with many, ter- 
rible exgixesof death, will be weil employed. Rufeigd. 
He takes the fciffars, and extends sati 
The little engine on his finger ends. Pope. 


4. Any initrument to throw water upon f- 


burning houfes. 


Some cut the pipes, and.fome the exgiverplay; >f 


And fome, mare bold, mount ladders to the tires 
Dryden. 
5- Any means ufed to bring to pafs; or to 
effect.. Ufually in an ill-fenfe. 
_ Prayer muĝ be divine and heavenly, which the 
devil with all his engines fo violently oppofeth. 
Duppa’s Rules y$ Devotion. 
6. An agent for another, In contempt. 
They had thg efpecial engines been, to rear, 
His fortunes up into the ftate they were, Daniel. 


Encine’er. mf. [engingnier, French. ] | 


One who manages engines: one who di- 
retts the artillery of an army. 
"For "tis the fport to have the engineer 
Hoift with his own petard. Sbake/peare’s Hamlet, 
Him thus enrag’d, 
Defcrying from afar, fome engineer, 
Dext’rous to guide th’ unerring charge, defign’d, 
By one nice fhot, to terminate the war. Philips. 
An author, who points his fatire at a great man, 
is like the engineer who fignalized himfelf by this 
ungenerous practice. Addifon. 
E'NGIN ERY. 2. /. [from engine. } 


1. The act of managing artillery, 


They may defcend in mathematicks to fortifica- 


tion, architecture, eayinery, or navigation. Milton. 
2. Engines of war ; artillery. 
We faw the toe . 
Approaching, grofs and huge, in-kollow cube 
Training his dev’ lith engimery: Milton. 
Jo Encre. vas | from gird.) To en- 
circle; to furround; to cnviron; to en- 


compafs. 
My heare is drown’d with grief, 
My body round eag:rr wich mitery; 
For what's more miferaole than diicontent ? Shake/p. 

That gold muit round exgirt thee boss of mine. 
. Sbakef/pezre. 

ENGLISH. adj. [engley, Saxon.) Be- 
longing to England; thence Englit is 
the language of England. 

He hath neither Latin, French, nor Italian; and 
yOu may come intouthe fey ba Be l have 
a poor pennyworth in the Enziifp. akefpeare. 

ror Exel tale, the courte fort is called siare 

or parget; the finer, fpoad, Woodward. 

To k'notisn. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
tranflate into Englith. . 

_ fhe hollow inftrument teredrz, we may englifb 

piercer. Bacon, 

We find not a word in the text can properly bc 
rendered anife, which is what’ the Latins call ane- 
thum, and properly snglifbed dill. Brown. 

Jo ENCLU'T. v, a. (engloutir, French.] 
VoL, 1 


To 


f founds which addrefs the ear, are loft 


ENG 
t. To fwallow up. It is now little ufed in 
any fenfe. 

Neither my place, nor ought I heard of bufinefs, 
Hath rais’d me from my bed; nor doth the.general 
Take hold on me: fommy particular griel 
Exgluts and {wallows other forrows. = Spake/peare. 

Certainly, thou art fo near the gulf, = 
Thou needs muft be engiutted: +» Shakef. Henry V. 

How many prodigal bits have flaves and peafants 
This night exg/utted ! Shakefpeare’s Tincn, 

2. To fill. 

Whofe grieved minds, which choler did englut, 

Againftthemfclves turning heir wrathful {pight. = 
3 i ° i vey Spenfere 
3e- Fo glut; to pamper. 3 
Being once eng/utted with vanity, he will ftraight- 
way loath all learning. Afcham's Schoolmuffer, 
Toh xco'xe. v. a. [from gore.} To pierce ; 
to prick. Not ufed. 
LAS lavage bull, whom two ficrce maftiffs bait, 
When rancour doth with rage him once ezgore, 
Forgets with wary ward them to await, 

But with hisdreadful horns them dsivesafore. Spen/, 
To ENGO'RG £. w. a.: | from gorges French, 
a throat] ‘Fo fwallow ; to.devour; to 
‘gorge. i . 

Fhen fraught with rancour and eagorged ire, 
He cait at once him»to avenge for alh: Spenfer. 
That is the gulf of greedinefs, they.fay, 
That deep engorgerh all this world is prey. Sperfer. 
To ExGo'RGe.w. ne To devour; to feed 
with eagernefs and voracity; to riot. 

Greedily the exgorg’d without rettraint, 

And knew noteating death? ` Milton's Par, Jaf. 
To Encra'it. v. a. [ftom grele, French, 

hail.) To variepate’; to fpot ax with 
hail. A word now ufed only in heraldry, 
for to indent in curve lines. 

fEacides then bews 

A long lances and a caldrom, new, engrail'd with 

twenty hues. ` "Chapman's Hiads. 

Polwheel beareth a'fdul tier eagrai d. Carit. 
Encra'in. v. a. [fromigrkin.] 'Todic 
deep ; to die in grain. 

See thou how freth my flowers being {pread, 

Dyed in lilie white and crimfow red, 

With leaves exgrain’d in lulty green. Spenf. 
To ENGRAPPLE. v. a. [from grapple} To 

clofe with; to contend with hold on each 

other. 

There: thal! young Hotfpur, witha fury led; 
Engrapple with thy fon, as fierceashe. _ .Danie/. 

To kncrasp. a. @. [from gra/p.] To 
feize ; tohold faft in the hand ; to gripe. 

Now 'gan Pyrocles wax as wood af he, 

And him affronted with impatient might; 

And both together herce engra/ped he, 

Whiles Guyon ftanding by, their uncouth ftrife does 

i fce. Sperf. 
To ENGRA'VE. v. a. preter. engraved ; part. 

pe engraved OF engraver. [engraver, 
rrench. | 


1. lo picture by incifions in any matter. 
Her ivory forehead, full of bounty brave, 
Like a bread table, did itfelf difpread, 
For love his lofty triumphs to engrave, 
And write the battles of his great godhead. Fairy Q. 
O'er all, the heav’n’s refulgent image fhines ; 
Oneither gate were fix exgraven figns. Addifon. 
Names {refh eagrarv’d appear'd of wits renown'd ; 
l look’d again, nor could their trace be found. Pope. 
2. To mark wood or fone. 
Engrave the two ttoncs with thenames. 
- Ex, xxviite UL. 
3. To imprefs deeply ; to imprint. 
> Te will fearce feem poffible, that God thould er- 
grave principles, is men’s minds, in words of un- 
certan fignification. Locke, 
Our Saviour makes this return, fit to be ern- 
graven inthe hearts of all promoters of charity. 
Atterbury. 
and die 
In one fhort hour; but that which itrikes We eye, 
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Lives long upon the mind: the faithful fight — 

Engraves the knowledge with a beam of light. Paret. 
4. [frem_grave.] To bury; to inhume; 
~ to inter. 

The fun had charge of them, now being dead, 

In feemly fort their corfes to engrave, 

And deck with dainty flowers their bridal bed. Spenf. 
ENGRAVER. x. fe [from engrave.] A cut- 


ter in ftone or other matter. 

Images are not made in the brain itfelf, as the 
pencil of a painter or engraver makes the images in 
the table, but are imprinted in a wonderful method 
in the foul. Hale, 

To 'ENGRIE'VE. v. a. [from grieve.} To 
pain; to vex; to afflict; to difconfolate. 

The gnawing anguifh, and tharp jealoufy, 

Which his fad {peech infixed in my breaft, 

Rankled fo fore, and fefter’d inwardly, 

That my engrieved mind could find noret, Fairy Q, 

Aches, and hurts, and cords, do exgrieve either 
towards rain, or towards frot. . Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

To Encro'ss. via. [groffr, French. | 
r> To thicken ; to make thick. 
But more happy he than wife, 
Of that fea’s nature did him not avife; 
The waves thereof fo flow and fluggifh were, 
Engrofs'4 with mud, which did them foul agriefe, 
Thatevery weighty thing they did upbear, Lary &. 
2. To encreafe in bulk. 

Though pillars, by channéling, be feemingly em- 
groff¢d to our fight, yet they are truly weakened in 
themfelves. Hotton. 

3- To fatren; to plump up. 

Not fleeping, to engro/s his idle body; 

Rut praying, toenrich his watchful foul. Shakef.. 
4. To feize in the grofs ; to feize the whole 
of any thing. 

If thouengro/cff all the gtiefs as thine, 

Thou robb’it me of a moiety. Shakefpeare, 

Thofe two great things that fo engre/s the defires 
and defigns.of both the nobler and ignobler fort. of 
mankind are to be found in. religion; namely, 


wifdom and »pleafure. Souths 
A dog, a parrot, or an apê, 

Or fome worle*brute.in human fhape, 

Engrofs the fancies of the fair. Swift. 


5- Vo purchafe the whole of any commo- 
dity forthe fake of felling at a high price. 
6. To copy in a large hand. 

Here is the indi€tment of the good lord Haftings. 
Which ina fet hand fairly is engro/s'd. Shake. 

A clerk, foredoom'd his father’s foul to crofs, 
Who pens ftanza when hefhould engrofs. Pop, 

Encro’sser. ne f. [from engrjs.|) He 
that- purchafes large quantities of any 
commodity, in order to fell it at a high 
price. 

A new fort of engrofers, or foreftallers, having 
the feeding and fupplying this numerous body of 
workmen in the woollen manufactures, out of their 
warchoufes, fet the price upon the poor landholder. 

Locke. 

ENGRO'SSMENT. ». /e [from exgroft.] Ap- 
Rdg sae of things in the grofs; exor- 

itant acquifition. 

Our thighs are pack’t with wax, our mouths with 

honey : 
Webring it to the hive ; and, like the bees, 
Are murder’d for our pains! This bitter tafte 
Yield his engrof/ments to the dying father. Sbake/p. 

Thofe held theirimmoderate engrof/ments of power 
and favour by no other tenure than prefumption. 

Swift. 

To Excua’rp. v. a. [from guard.) To 
pera to defend; to furround as guards. 

ot ufed. 

A hundred knights! yes, that on ev’ry dream 
He may enguard his dotage with their pow’rs, 

__ And hold our lives at mercy. . Shakef. King Lear. 

To Ennta'nce. ve a. [baufér, enhauffer, 
French, } 

1. To lift up; to raifeon high, A fenfe 
now obfolete. 

4R Bath 
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Both of them high at once their hands ewhanc’d, 
And both at once their huge blows down did fway. 

i Spenfer. 
z. To raife; to advance; to heighten in 
rice. 

The defire of money is every where the fame: its 
vent varies very little, but as its greater fcarcity ez- 
bances its price, and increafes the fcramble. Lecke: 

3. To raife in efteem. ame 

What is it but the experience of want that’ ez- 
dances the value of plenty? L'Eftrange. 

The remembrance of the difficulties we now un- 
dergo, will contribute to enbance ow pleafure. 

Acterbury, 
4. To aggravate; to increafe’ from bad to 


worfe, ` 
To believe or pretend that whatever our hearts 
Incite is the will of God within us, is the principle 
of villainy that hath aéted in the children of dif- 
obedience, exbanced and improved with circum- 
ftances of greater impudence than the moft abo- 
minable heathens were guilty of. Hammond, 
‘lhe relation which thofe children bore to the 
riefthood, contributed to enbance their guilt, apd 
increafe their puniihment. Atterbury. 
ENHA'NCEMENT. 2. f. [from exbance.] 


1. Encreafe; augmentation of value. 

Their yearly rents are not improved, the land- 
lords making-no lefs gain by fines than by exbance- 
ment of rents. n 4 Bacon. 

2. Aggravation; increafe of ill. 

Jocular flanders have, from the flightnefs of the 

temptation, an exbancement of guilt. 
"| Government of the Tongue. 
ENI'GMA. 2. f. (enigma, Lat. amy. | 
A riddle; an obfcure queftion; a pofition 
expreffed in remote and ambiguous terms. 
The dark exigma will allow 
A meaning; which, if well I underftand, 
From facrilege will free the god’s command. ` Dryd. 

A cuftom was amongft the ancients of proposing 
an enigma at feftivals, and adjudging a reward to 
him that folved it. Pope. 

EnicMa'TIcaL. adj. [from exigma. } 
1. Obfcure;, ambiguoufly or darkly .ex- 
prefed. 

Your anfwer, fir, is exigmatical. Shake/p. 

Enigmatical deliveries prg ufeful ve- 
sities; but being miftaken by liberal expofitors at 
frit, they have been mifunderitood by molt fince. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Whilft they affet exigmatical obfcurity, they 
puzzle the readers of their divulged proceffes. Boye. 

Athenzus gives inftances of the enigmatical pro- 
pofitions in ufe at Athens, and of the forfeitures 
and rewards upon the folution or nonfolution. 

Brocw.e’s Notes on the Odyffey. 
2. Cloudy; obfcurely conceived or appre- 
hended. 

Faith here is the affent to thofe things which come 
to us by hearing, and are fo believed by adherence, 
or dati enigeratical knowledge, but hereafter are 
feen or known demonftratively. Hammond. 


EnicMa!TiCaLLy. adv. [from enigma.) In 
a fenfe different from that which” the 
words in their familiar acceptation imply. 

Homer fpeaks exigstatically, and intends that 
thefe moniters are merely the creation of porte 


rcome. 

Enicucxtisr. m. f. [from enigma.) One 
who deals in obfcure and ambiguous mat- 
ters; ‘maker of riddles. 

That I may deal more ingenuoufly with my reader 
than the abovementioned exigmatif# has done, J hall 
prefent him with a key to my riddle. Addifon. 

To ENJOMN. v. a. [enjoindre, French. ] To 
direét; to order; to preferibe. It is more 
authoritative than dire@, and lefs impe- 
rious then command. 

To fatisfy the good old miny 
J would'bend under any heavy weight 
"bhat he'll evjoia me toa Shakefp, Much Als. 
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Monks and philofophers, and fuch as dov¢onti- 
nually enjoin themfelves. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
It endeavours to fecure every man’s interett, by 
enjoining that truth and fidelity be inviolably pre- 
ferved. Tillotfon. 
ENJo'INER. x. f. [from enjoin.) One who 
gives injunctions. Dif. 
Enjolinment. 2. f. [from enjoin.) Di- 
reion; command. 
Critical trial fhould be made by publick exjoin- 
ment, whereby determination might be fettled be- 
yond debate. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
TaENJO'Y. v. av [ jucir, enjouir, French. } 
tr. To feel or perceive with pleafure; to 
have a pleafing fenfe of ; to be delighted 
with. 
T could enjoy the pangs of death, 
And fmile in agony» _ Addifor’s Cato. 
2. To obtain poffeffion or fruition of. 
Edward the taint, in whom it pleafed God, righte- 
ous and juft, to let England fee what a bleffing fin 
and iniquity would not fuffer it to exyzy. Hecker. 
He, who, to enjoy 
Plato’s elyfium, leap’d into the fea, 
Cleombrotus. s 
3. Topleafe; to gladden; to exhilarate; to 
glad; tordelight. This fenfe is ufual 
with the reciprocal pronoun, and is de- 
rived from enjouir, 
Creatures are made to enjoy themfelves, as well as 
to ferve us. ore. 
When a man fhall, with a fober, fedate, diabolical 
rancour, look upon and exjoy himfelf in the fight 
of his neighbour’s'fin and fhame, can he plead the 
inftigation of any appetite in nature? =. Sout, 
To Enjo'y. w. » To live im happinefs. 
Then I fhall be no more! 
And Adam, wedded to another Eve, 
Shall live with her exyoying, L extinct. 
Enjolyer. 2. f. [from enjoy.) One that 
has fruition or poffeffion. Di. 
Enjo'yMENT..2 f. [from exjoy.} Pleafure ; 
happinefs ; fruition. 
His hopes and expectations are bigger than his e7- 


oy ments. Tillotfon. 
ENA ns v. a. [from kindle. | l 
1. To fet on fire; to inflame; to put in a 
flame. 

Edmund, extinds all the {parks of nature 

To quit this horrid act. 
2. To roufe pafiions; to fet the foul into a 
flame. 
Your hand 
Gave fign for me to leave you: fo I did, 
Fcaring to ftrengthen that impatience, z 
Which feem’d too much exkindled.  Sbakefpeare. 
3. To incite to any act or hope. 

Do you not hope your children ħall be kings, 
When thofe who gave the thane of Cawder to me, 
Promis’d no lefs to them? 

“That, trufted home, 
Might yet enkindle you unto the crown. Shuke/p. 
To ENLARGE. v., a. [enlargir, French. | 
1. To make greater in quantity or appear- 
ance. 

The wall, in lufre and effect like glafs, 
Which o’er each object cafting various dyes, 
Enlarges fome, and others multiplies. 

2. To encreafe any thing in magnitude ; to 
extend. 

Where there is fomething both lating and fearce, 
and fo valuab!e to be hoarded up, there men will 
not be apt to en/arge their pofleifions of land. Locke. 

3. To encrcafe by. reprefentation ; to mag- 
nify ; to exaggerate. 
4. To dilate; to expand. 

O ye Corinthians, our mouth is open unto you, 

our heart is ex/arged. 2 Cor. vi. I1. 
. To fet free from limitation. 
Though the appear boneftto me, yct at other places 


Milton's Paradife Loft. } 


Milton. N 


Sbakefp, King Lear. | 


Pope. > 
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the ex/argeth her mirth fo far, that there is hrewd 
conttructiun made of her. Shake/peare. 
6. To extend to more purpofes or ufes. ` 
It hath grown from no other root than only a defire 
to enlarge the neceflary ufe of the word of God, 
which defire hath begotten an crrour, enlarging it 
farther than foundnefs of truth will bear. Hooker. 
7. Toamplify; to aggrandife. 
This is that (cience which would truly enlarge 
men’s minds, were it ftudied. che. 
Could the mind as in number, come to fo {mall 
a part of extenfion or duration as excluded divifibili- 
ty, that would be the indivifible unit, or idea; by 
repetition of which it would make its more enlarged 
ideas of extenfion and duration. Locke, 
8. To releafe from confinement. 
Enlarge the man committed yeftcrday, 
That rail’d againit our perfon. Shakefp. Henry Ve 
9. To 4iffufe in eloquence. ; 
They enlarged themfelves upon this fubject with 
all the invidious infinuations they could devifc. 
Clarendon, 
To ENLARGE. v. n. z 


1. Toexpatiate; to fpeak in many words, 

They appointed the chancellor of the Exchequer 
to exlarge upon any of thefe particulars. Clarendon. 

This is. a fcheme fo unpleafant, l delight not to 

exlarge‘on it; rather wih the memory of it were 

| extinct. Decay of Piety. 
2. To be further extended. 

The caliphs obtained a ‘mighty empire, which 
was in a fair way to have been ex/arged, until they 
fell out among them({elves. Raleigh, 

ENLA'RGEMENT. 2./. [from enlarge. | 
1. Encreafe; augmentation; farther exten- 


fion. 

The king afterwards enlarged the conftant obe= 
dience of the city with exlargcment both of liberties 
and of revenues. Hayward. 

The ocean, which fo long our hopes’contin’d, 
Could give no limits to his vatter mind: 

Our bounds en/argement was his latett toil, 
Nor hath he left us pris’ners to our ifle. Waller. 

There never were any iflands, or other confider- 
able parcels of land, amaffed or heaped up; nor any 
enlargement, or addition of earth, made to the cone 
tinent by the mud that is carried down into the fea 
by the rivers. Wocdward. 

The commons in Rome generally purfued the ex- 
largement of their power by more fet quarrels of one 
entire affembly againft another. Swift. 

The Greek tongue received many enlargements 
between the time of Homer and that of Plutarch. 

. Swift. 

2. Releafe from confinement or fervitude. ~* 
Lieutenant, 

At our ex/argement what are thy due fees? Shake/p. 

If thou holdett thy peace at the time, then fhalk 

their enlargement and deliverance arife to the Jews 

from another place. 4 Efber, iv. 14, 
3- Magnifying reprefentation. 

And all who told it, added fomething new; 

And all who heard it, made ex/argemcars too, Pope. 

4. Expatiating fpeech ; copious difcourfe. 
He concluded with an ex/argement upon the viccs 


and corruptions which were got into the army. 
Clarendon. 


ENLARGER.  f. [from exlarge.] Ampli- 
fier; one that encreafes or dilates any. 
thing. 

We thall not contentioufly rejoin, but confer what 
is in us unto his name and honour, ready to be 
fwallowed in any worthy enlarger. Browns 


To ENLI'GHT. v. a. [from light.) To il- 
luminate; to fupply with light;. to cn- 
lighten. 

Wit from the fir& has fhone on ages palt, 
Enlights the prefent, and (hall warm the laft. Pope. 
To Exri‘GHten. v. a. [from light. } 
1. To illuminate; to fupply with light. 
God. will enlighten my darknefs. Palms. 
As the fun fhineth to the whole world, fo there 


is no-taith but this one publifhed, the brightnefe, 
whereas: 
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‘whereof muff enlighren all that come to the know- 
ledge of the truth. Hooker. 
2» To quicken in thé faculty of vifion. 
His eyes were enligbi sed. Sam. 
A Love never fails to mafter what he finds ; 
The fool enlightens, and the wife he blinds.’ Dryden. 


3. To initraét; to furnifh with encreafe of 


knowledge. * ~ l 
This doćtrine is fo agreeable to reafon, that we 
meet with it in the writings of the exlightened hea- 
thens. : Spefator. 
*Tis he who enlightens our underftanding, corrects 
our wills, and enables us to fubdue our aficctions to 
the law of God, Rog. 
4- To cheer; to exhilarate ; to gladden. 


5- To illuminate with divine knowledge. 
Thofe who were once enlightened. Hebrews. 
ENLIGHTENER. n. J- [from enlighten. } 
1. Illuminator; one that gives light. 
O, fent from heaven, 
Enlight'ner of my darknels ! gracious things 
Thou haft reveal'd, Miltcn's Paradife Lof. 
2. Inftru@tor. 
YoEnwi'nx. v. a. [from link.] To chain 
to; to conne&t. 
Enlinks to wafte and defolation. Shate/p. Hex. V. 
To ENLIVEN, wv. a. [from life, live. ] 
1. To make quick ; to make alive; to ani- 
mate. 


2. To make vigorous or active. 
Thefe great orbs thus radically bright, 
Primitive founts and origins of light, 
Enliven worlds denied to human (ight. Pricr, 
Ina glafs-houfe the. workmen otten fling in a 
fmall quantity of freth coals, which feems to oifturb 
the bre, but very much exlivens it. Swifi. 


3- To make fprightly or vivacious. 
4- To make gay or cheerful in appearance. 


Exui'vener. .f. [from enliven.) That 
which animates ; that which puts in mo- 
tion; that which invigorates. 

Bat fire th’ ex/Tvener of the general frame, 

Is one, its operation ftill ehe fame : 

` Its principle is in itfelf; while ours 

Works, as confederates war, with mingled pow’rs. 
Dryden, 

To ENLu'mMiIne.w. a. [ealuminer, French. | 
To illumine; to illuminate; to enlighten. 
Not in ufe. | 

For having yet, in his dedugted {pright, 

Some fpazks remaining of that Heav'nly fire, 

He is ex/wmin'd with that goodly light, 

Unto like goodly femblance to afpire. Spenfer. 

E’xmity. m.f. [from enemy; as if enemity, 
mamil a] - 

3e Unfriendly difpofition ; malevolence ; 
averfion. 

Their being forced to their books, in an age at 
enmity with all rettraint, has been the reafon why 
many have hated books. _ Locke. 

2. Contrariety of interefts or inclinations ; 
mutual malignity. 

They fhall within this hour, 

Ona diffention of a doit break out 
Ìn bittere enmity. Rea peare's Coriolanus. 

Between thee and the woman f will put 
Enmity; and between thine and her feed : 

Her feed ihall bruife thy head, thou bruife his heel. 
Milton. 

How far thofe controverfies, and appearing eami- 

- sies of thofe glonous creatures, may be carried, is 
not my bufihels to thew or determine. Dryden, 

3. State of oppofition. 

Know ye not that the friendthip of the world is 
enmity with God ? N Jam. iv. 4. 

You muft firmly be convinced, that every Gn you 
commit fets you at enmily with heaven, and will, if 
not forfaken, render you incapable of ir, Wake, 

4. Malice; mifchievous attempts. 

I abjure all souls, and chufe 


Teo wage agaimit we enmi yo” th’ air. 


Shatefpeare, 


To ENMA'RBLE. veg. 


ENO 


He who performs his duty in a ftation of great 
power, muft needs incur the utter enmity of many, 
Atterbury. 


[from marble.| To 


_ and the high difpleafure of more. 
turn to marble; to harden. Obfolete. 
Their dying to delay, 
Thou dott enmardle the proud heart of her, 


Whofe love before their life they do prefer. Spenfer. 


To Enme’su, va. [from me/b.] ‘TO net; 


to entangle ; to intrap.. 
So will I turn her virtue into pitch ; 

And out of her own goodnefs make the net 

"Uhat hall exwc/b them all. 


transfix. 
Lam too fore empierced with his thaft 
To foar with his light feathers. Shakefpeare. 


ENNE'AGON. m f. [insa and yari.) A 
“figure of nine angles. 

ENNE'ATICAL. adj. [tvee,] Enneatical days, 
are every ninth day of: a fieknefs; and 


exneatical Jears, every ninth year of one’s 


life. 
To EN NoBLE. v, a. [ennoblir, French. } 
1. To mife from commonalty to nobility. 
Many fair promotions 
Are given daily to exnoble thofe, 


That fcarce fome two days fince were worth a noble, 
Shakcfp. 


2. To dignify; to azgrandife; to exalt ; to 
raife. 


God raifed up the fpirit of this great perfon, and’ 


ennobled his courage and condutt with the entire 
overthrow of this mighty hoft. Secure. 
What can. exnob/e fots, or daves, or cowards? 
Alas! not all the blood of all the Howards. -~ Lope. 
3- Toelevate; to magnify. 
None fo lovely, fweetand tair, 
Or do more ennoble love. 
4. To make famous or illuitrious. 
The Spaniards could not as invaders land in. Ire- 
land, but vat ennobled fome of the coafts thereof 
with, fhipwrecks. Bacon. 
ENNO'BLEMENT. x./f. [from ennoble] 
I. es act of raifing to the rank of nobi- 
ity. 
He added, during parliament, to his former crea- 
tions, the ennob/ement ur advancement in nobility of 
a few others. Bacon. 
2. Exaltation ; elevation dignity. 
The eternal wifdom enriched us with all e#nodlc- 


ments, fuitable to the meafures. of an unitraitned 
goodnefs. Glanville. 


Exopa’tion. n. fo- [enodatio, Latin. } 

1. The act of untying’a knot. 

2. Solution of a difficulty: 

ENO'RMITY. z. f. [from enormous. | 

1. Deviation from rule; irregularity. 

2. Deviation from right ; depravity; Cor- 
ruption. 

We thall {peak of the particular abufes and enor- 
mitles of the government. Spenfer's State of Ireland, 

That this law will be always fufficient to bridle or 
reitrain enormity, no man can warrant. Hooker. 

There are many little enormities in the world, 
which our preachers would be very glad to fee re- 
moved ; but at the fame time dare not meddle with 
them, for fear of betraying the dignity of the pulpit. 

/ Addifon's Guardian, 

3- Atrocious crime; flagitious villany ; 

crimes exceeding the common meafure. 
In this fenfe it has a plural. 

It is not a bare fpeculations that kings may run 
into encrmities; the practice may he proved by ex- 
ample. Swift, 

ENO'RMOUS, adj. {enormis, Latin. ] 
1. Irregular; out of rule; not regulated by 
any ftated meafure. 


Wallowing, unwieldy, esormowsin their gait. 
Bilton, 


Waller. 


Shake/peare’s Othello. 
To Enpi'erce. v. a. [from pierce.] To 


ENO 


Nature here 
Wanton'd, asin her prime; and plaid at will 
Her virgin fancies, pouring forth more fweets, 
Wild above rule, or art, enormous blifs. Milton, 
2. Excurfive ; beyond the limits of a regu- 
lar figure. 

The enormous part of the light in the circumfe- 
rence of every lucid point, ought to be lefs difcerni- 
ble in thorter telefcopes than in longer, becaufe the 
fhorter tranfmit lefs light to the eye; Newton's Op. 

3- Difordered ; confufed. 
I thall find time 
From this enormous itate, and feek to give 
Loffes their remedies. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
4- Wicked beyond the common meafure. 
5- Exceeding in bulk the common mea- 
fures: always ufed with fome degree of 


diflike, or horror, or wonder. 
A giant fhepherd here his flock maintains, 
Far from the reft, and folitary reigns, 
A form exormous! far unlike the race 
Of human birth, in ftature, or in face. Pope's Ody. 

ENo/RMOUSLY. adv. [from exormous.] Be- 
yond meafure. 

One who could ever efpoufe a notion fo eror- 
moufiy abfurd and fenfelefs, as that the world was 
framed by chanee. Woodward. 

Eno/rmMowusness. #. f. [from enormous. } 
Immeafurable excefs. 

Then thofe who have no opportunity to examine 
our faith, fee the excrioufnc/s of our works, but 
what fhould hinder them from meafuring the!mafter 
by the difciples ? Decay of Piet;, 

Eno’ucu. adj. [xenoh, Saxon ; ganah, Go- 
thick > EOM0CR , ut. | It is not eafy to de- 
termine whether this word be.an adjective 
or adverb; perhaps, when it is joined 
with a fubftantive, it is an adjective, of 
which ezow is the plural. In other fitua- 
tions it {cems an adverb; except that after 
the verb. Jo. have, or To be, either ex- 

refed or underftood, it may be account- 
eda fubftantives It is pronounced as if 
it werewrittenezvf.] In a fufficient mea- 
fure; fo as may fatisfy ; fo as may faffice, 

Why would ’it thou guy with one confent they cry, 
When thou haft goid exough, and Emily? Dryden. 

When there was not room enough for their herds, 
they by confent feparated, and enlarged their pafture. 

Locke, 

Eno'uGH. Mefa» 

5. Something fufficient.in greatnefs or ex- 
cellence. 

Tis enough for me to have endeavoured the union 

“Sof my country, whilft Lcontinucd in publick em~ 

ploymenis. Temple. 

‘The indolency and enjoyment we have, futhcing 
for our prefent happinefs, we detire not to venture tie 
change, being content, and that is exougo. acke. 

Enouge for me that to the litt’ning fwains, 

Firitin thofe fields I fung the filvan trains. Pope. 

l will not quarrel with the prefent age: it has 
done enough for me, in making and keeping you 
two my friends. Pope. 

2. Something equal to a man’s powers or 
faculties. 

Some great defects and main errours in hig natures 
cuftoms, and proceedings, he had enough to do to 
fave and help, witha choufand little induttries and 
watches. Bacon. 

Eno'ucu. adv. 

1. In a fufficient degree; in-a degree that 
gives fatisfattion. 

2. Itnotes a flight augmentation of the po- 
fitive degree: as, / am ready enough r» 
guarrel; that is, I am rather quarrelfome 
than peaceable. 

I am apt ezough to think, that this fame bina- 
rium of a {tronger and a weaker, like unto mafcur 

_ line and femining,doth hold imal living bodies. Bacon. 

{ 4R2. ft 
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Tt is fometimes pleafant enough to confider the 
different notions which different perfons have of the 
fame thing. Addifon. 

They are now in prifon at Florence ; and, as it is 
faid, treated hardly exougd, Addifon on Italy, 

3. Sometimes it notes diminution ; as, the 
. fong is:well exough; that is, not quite 
well, though not much amifs. ; 
4. An exclamation noting fulnefs or fatiety. 
Macbeth, beware Macduff ! 
Beware, the thane of Fife! Difmifs me.—Eowz5. 
Shakef. 
Henceforth, I'll bear 
Affliction ‘cill it do cry out of itfelf, 
Enough, enough, and die. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
Eno'w. Theplural of excugh. Ina fufh- 
cient number. 


The earth hath fince born exow bleeding wit- 


vefes, that it was. no want of true courage. Sidney. 
The walls of the church there are exczy content- 
ed to build; the marbles are polifhed, the rools 
fhine with gold, the altar hath precious ftones. to 
adornit, and of Chrift’s miniiters no choice at all. 
Hooker. 
Man had felfith foes exsw befides, 
- That, day andinight, for his deftru@tion wait. ‘Mile. 
My conquering brother will have flaves exow, 
To pay his cruel vows for victory. Dryden. 
There are at Rome exow modern works of archi- 
teCture toemploy any reafonable man. Addifon 
EN'PASSANT. adv. [French]. By the way. 


To Enra'ce. wv. a. |énrager, French.] To 
irritate; to provoke; to make furious; 
to exafperate. 

The juftice of their quarrel fhould not fo much 
encourage as exrage them, being to revenge the 
difhonour done to their king, and to chaftife deceit- 
ful enemies, Hayward. 

Enrag’d at this, upon the bawd I flew; 

And that which mott ezrag’d me was, ’twas true. 
Walfb. 

To ENRA'NGE. v. a. [from range.] ‘To 

place regularly; to put into order. 


In their jaw 
Three ranks of iron teeth enranged were. Fairy Q, 
As fair Diana, infrefh fummer’s day, 
Bcholds her nymphs exrang’d in hady wood. 
Fairy Queen. 

To ENRA'NK. V. a. [from rank.} To place 

in orderly ranks. 
No leifure had he toenrank his men. Sdake/peare. 

Ye Enrapr. v.a. [from rapt: the parti- 
ciple preterite feems to be enrapt. | 

1. To throw into an extafy; to tranfport 
with enthufiafm. 

1 myfelf 
Am, like a prophet, fuddenly exrapr 
Totell thee, that this day isominous. Sbukefpeare. 

2. In the following quotation it feems 
erroncoufly written for exwrapt, in- 
volv’d, wrapt up. 

Nor hath he been fo enrapr in thofe ftudies as to 
acgic&t the polite arts of painting and poetry, 
_ Arbuthnot and Pope, 

Jo ENRA'PTURE. wv. a. [from rapture.) 
To tranfpoct with pleafure; to delight 
highly; - 

Jo Enra’visH. v. a. [from ravif2.| To 
throw into extafy; to tranfport with de- 
light. 

What wonder, 
Frail men, whofe eyes feck heavenly things to fee, 
At fight thereof fo much enravifb'd be? Speafer. 

Ewra'VISHMENT. a. fe [from exravi/>.] 

Extafy of delight. 


They contraét a kind of fplendourfrom the feem- 
ingly obfcuring vail, which adds totheenravi/bments 
of her tranfported admirers. Glanville’ Scep. 

Qo Exrue'um. v. a. [enrhumer, French.) 


To have rhcum through cold. 


To ENRI'DGE. v.a. [from ridge.] To form 


To ENRI'NG vèa. [from rizg.| To bind 


ENR 


The phyfician is to enquire where the ‘party hath 
takon cold or earbeumed. flarvey. 
To Enri'cu. va. [earicher, French. } 
1. To make wealthy ;. to make opulent. 
The king willenrich him with great «riches and 
‘will give him his daughter. 1 Sam. xvii. 25. 
Henry is able to exrich his queen, 
And not to feck a queen to make him rich. - Shake/p. 
Great and glorious Rome queen of the earth, 
So far renown'd, and with the fpoils exrich’d 
OF nations. Milton's Paradife Regain'd. 


Thofe are fo unhappy as to rob others, without 


enriching them{elres. Denham, 
2. To fertilife; to make fruitful. 

See the fweet brooks in filver mazes creep, 

Enrich the meadows, and fupply the deep. Blaékmore. 
3. To fore; to fupply with augmentation 
of any thing defirable. 

There is not any one among them that could ever 
enrich his own under{tanding with any certain truth, 
or ever edify others therein. Raleigh's Hiftory. 

ENRICHMENT. 2. /- [from exrich.) 
1, Augmentation of wealth. 
2. Amplification ; improvement by addition. 

I have procured a tranflation of that. book into 
the general, Janguage, not without great and ample 
additions, and enrichment thereof. Bacon's Holy War. 

It is a vaft hindrance to the enri bment of our 
underftandings, if we {pend too much of our time 
and pains among infinites and unfearchables. atts. 


with longitudinal protuberances or ridges. 
He had a thoufand nofes, f 

Horns walk’d.and wav’d like the exridged fea: 

It was fome fiend. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 


round; to encircle. 
Ivy fo 
Enrings the barky fingersof the elm. ` Shake/peare. 

To Enri'ven..v. a. [from ripe.] To ripen; 

to mature; to bring to perfection. 
The Summer, how it exripen’d the year ; 
And Autumn, what our golden harvefts were. Donne. 

To Engo'se. v. a. [from robe.) To drefs; 
to clothe; to habit; to invetft. 

Her mother hath intended, 
That, quaint in green, fke thall be loofe enrob’d, 
With ribbands pendant, flaring "bout her head. Shak, 
To Enro'ut. v a. fenroller, French. ] 
1. To infert in a roll, lift, or regifter. 
There be enrolled amongft the king's forces about 
thirty thoufand men of the Jews. 1 Mic. x. 36. 
We find ourfelves exro/led*in this heavenly tamily 
as fervants, and as fons. Spratt, 
Vhechampions, all of high degree, 
Who knighthoog lov'd, randi deeds of chivalry, 
Throng’d to the lifts, and envy’d to behold 
The names of others, not their own enra/l’d, Dryd. 
Mentes; an ever-honour’d name of old, 
High in Ulyffes’ focia littenrall'd. “Hope's Odyffey: 
Heroes and heroines of old, 
By honour only were enroll’d 
Among thoir brethren of the (kies ; 
To which, though late, fħall Stella rife. 
2. To record; to leave in writing. 
He fwore confent to your fucceffion; 
His oathesroed in the parliament, 
Laws,. which none tball find 
Left thempenroll’d; or what che {pirit within 
Shall on the heart engrave. Miltca’s Paradife Loft. 
3- To involve; to inwrap. 
Fron hisinfernal furnace forth herthrew 
Huge flame,, that dimmed all the heaven’s light, 
Enroll'd in dutkith {moak and brimftone blue. 
Fairy Queen, 

ENRO'LLER x. y. [ftom ezrol.] He that 
enrols ; he that regitters. 

ENRO'LUMENT.- 72. /- [fromenrol.| Regifter; 
writing in which.any thing is recorded ; 
record. 

The king himfelf.caufed to be enrolled, and tefti- 
fied by a notary publick ; and delivered the enrol- 


? 


Swift. 


Shakefp. 


"To Enro’unp. wv. a. [from round. 


E-N-S 


ments, with his owa hands, .to the Biíhop`ofiSalif- 

bury. Davies on Irelard, 

To Enro’or, v. a. (from root] To fix by 

the root; to implant deep. 

He cannot fo precifely weed this land, 

As hia mifdoubts prefent occafion =" 

His foes are fo exrooted with hisifriends, 

That,- plucking to unfix an enemy, ert. 

He doth unfaften fo and flake a frend, Shake/peare. 
To 

environ; to furround; to encircle; to 

inclofe. 

Upon his royal face there is no note 
How dread an army hath exrounded him, Sbake/p. 

ENS. `». f. [Latin.] 
1. Any being or exiftence. "i 

2. [In chymiftry.] Some things that are 

pretended to contuin all the qualities or 

virtues of the ingredients they are drawn 
from in a little room. 

ENSA’MPLE. 2. S. [efempie, Italian.] Ex- 
ample; pattern; fubject of imitation. 
‘This orthography is now juftly difufed. 

Such lite fhould be the honour of your light; 
Suchdeath, the fad enfumple of your night. Spenfer, 

“You have us (oz an enfample. Phil. ii. 17: 

Such as would be willing to make ufe of our ¢z- 
Sample to do the fame thing, where there is not the 
fame necellity, may not be able to vouch our practice 
for their excufe. Saaderfon. 
To Ensa‘MPLE. v. a. [from thenoun.} To 
exemplify ; to fhew by example; to give 
Us a copy. 

I have followed ‘all the ancient poets hiftorical : 
firt, Homer, who, in the perfon of Agamemnon, 
exfampled a good governor and virtuous man. 

Spenfere 

To Ensa'nGuINE. vea. { fanguis, Latin; 

enfanglanier, French.| To {mear with 

gore; to fuffufe with blood. 

With cruel tournament the {quadrons joins s: 
Where cattle paftur’d late ; now fcatter'd liesy.» 
With carcafles and arms, th’ exfanguin’d field 
Deferted. Milten's Paradife Loft. 

To ENSCHE'DULE. v. a. [from fchedule. | 

To infert in a fchedule or writing. 

You muft buy that peace 

With full accord to all our juft demands, 

Enf. hedul *d here. Skake/peare’s Henry V. 
To Ensco’nce. v. a. [from /conce.] .'To 
cover as with afort; to fecure. Hanmer. 

I] myfelf fometimes, hiding mine honour in my 
neceflity, and fain to fhuile, to hedge, and to lurch ; 
and yet your. rogue will ex/corce your rags, your 
| cat-a-mountain looks under the fhelter of your ho- 
nour. Sbake/peare. 

She mhall not fee me, I will a me behind 


the arras. Shake/peare’s Merry Wives of Winafor. 
We make trifles.of terrours, enfconcing ourfelves 
in fecming knowledge. Shakefpeares 
Ac fort of errour to exfconce < 
Abfurdity and ignorance, Hudibvas. 
This he courageoufly invaded, 
And having enter’d, barricado’d, 
Enfconc'’d himfelf as tormidable 
As could be, underneath a table. Hudibras. 
To Enst’am. v.a. [from feam.) ‘Yo fow 


up; toenclofe by a feam or juncture of 
needlework, ` 

A name engraved in the reveftiary of the temple, “ 
oncitoleaway, and ezfeamedit on his thigh. Camden. 
To Ewsea'r. v.a.[fromyear.] To caute- 
rife ; to ftanch or ftop with fire. 

Enfear thy fertile and conceptious womb ; 
Let itno more bring out t’ingratetul'man. Sbake/p. 
To Ensuierp. v. a. [from field.) “To 
fhield; to cover ; to protect. 

Thefe black mafks 

Proclaim anenfbield beauty, ten times louder. 
Than beauty could difplay. Shakefpeare. 
To Exsuai’ne, Vea [from rine] To 
enclofe 


ENS 
enclofe in a cheft or cabinet ; to preferve 


and fecure as a thing facred. 
He feems 3 
A phenix, gaz’d by n fole bird, 
“When to eafbrine his reliques in the fun’s 
Bright temple, to Egyptian Thebes he flies. Wiron., 
r The fots combire - 
With pious care a monkey to exfrine. Tate's fuv. 
Fair fortune next, with looks ferene and kind, 
Receives "em, in her ancient fane enfbrin'd. Addi. 
E'ns1ForM. adj. [enjfiformis, Latin.) Hav 
ing the fhape of a fword, as the xipho- 
eides or ex/:form cartilage. 
E'NSIGN. 2./. Leweigne French. ] 
1. The flag or ftandard of a regiment. 
Hang up your ewfigzs, let your drums be Rill, 
Shakefpeare. 
The Turks fill preffing on, got up to the top of 
the walls with eight exfgas, from whence they had 
repulfed the defendants, Knolles's Hiftcry. 
Men taking occafion from the qualities, wherein 
they obferve often feveral individuals to agree, range 
‘them into forts, in order to their naming under 
which individuals, according to their conformity to 
this or that abitratt idea, come to be ranked as 
under enfgns. a Lecke. 
2. Any fignal to affemble. 
He will lift up an exfgz to the nations from far. 
ET Ifaiab. v. 
3. Badge; or mark of diftin&tion, rank, or 
office. 
Princes that fly, their fceptres left behind, 
Contempt or pity, where they travel, find; 
The exfigns of our pow’r about we bear, 
And ev’ry land pays tribute to the fair. Waller. 
The marks or enfigns of virtues contribute, by 
their roblenefs, to the ornament of the figures; as 
the decorations belonging to the liberal arts, to war, 
or facrifices. Dryden, 


4. The officer of foot who carries the flag. 
[Formerly written ancient. | 


E'NSIGNBEARER. w. f. [enfign and bear. ] 
He that carrics the flag; the enfign. 

If it be true thatthe giants ever made war againft 
heaven, he had been a fit enfignbcarer for that com- 
pany. Sidney. 

Jo Ensia‘ve. v. a. [from fave. | 
1. To reduce to fervitude ; to deprive of 
liberty. 

The conquer’d alfo, and enflav'd by war, 

Shall, with their freedom loit, their virtue lofe. 
Milton 

Isto do this! I, whom you once thought brave. 
To fell my.country, and my king exflave! Dryden. 

Long draughts of fleep his monftrous limbs en/lave ; 
He reels, and falling fills the fpacious cave. Dryden. 

He is certainly the moft fubjefted, the moft en- 

. faved, whe is fo in his underftanding. Locke. 

While the balance of power is equally held, the 
ambition of private men gives neither danger nor 
fear, nor can poflibly eqfawe their country. Swifts, 

2. To make oyvcr to another as his flave or 
bondman. 

No man can make another man to be his flave, 
unlefs he hath fist exflaved himfelf to life and death, 
to pleafure or pain, to hope or fear: command thole 
pafiions, and you are freer than the Parthian king, 

Taylor's Rule of living boly. 

The more virtuoufly any man lives, and the lefs 
he is exflaved to any luft, the more ready he isto 
entertain the principles of religion. Tillotfon. 

A man, not having the power of his own life, 
cannot by compact, or his own confent, exflave him- 
felf toany oae, nor put himfclf under the abfolute 
‘arbitrary power of another, tw take away life when 
he pleafes, Locke, 

ENSLAVEMENT. mf. [from enflave.) ‘The 
ftate of fervitude ; flavery ; abject fubjec- 
tion. 

The children of Ifrael, according to their me- 
thiod of finning, after mercies, and thereupon re- 
turning toa freh exffavement to their eremics, had 

~ now pafled leven years in cruel fubjetticn, South, 


EN T 
Ensca'ver. #. f. [from ex/lave.] He that 
reduces others to a ftate of fervitude. 

What indignation in her mind, 

Againit enfirvers of mankind ! Swift, 
To Ensu'e. v. a. [enfuivre, Erench.|] ‘To 
follow ; to purfue. l 

Flee evil, and do good; feek peace, and rae ite 

~ Com Prayer. 
But now thefe Epicures begin to fmile, 
And fay, my doétrine is more fafe than true; 
“And that I fondly do myfelf beguile, 
While thefe receiv’d opinions I ex/ue, 
To Ensu'c. V. n. i 
1. To follow as a confequence to premifes. 
+  Letthis be granted, and it thall hereupon plainly 

enfue, thatthe light of fcripture once thit:ing in the 

world, all other light of nature is therewith in fuch 

fort drowned, that now we need it not. Hooker, 
2. To fucceed in a train of events, or courfe 

of time. 

The man was noble. 

But with his laft attempt he wip'd it out, 

Deftroy’d his country, and his name remains 

To the enfuing age abhorr'd. Shakefpeare. 

Buthops are placed by collation of the king, with- 
out any precedent election or contirmation erfuing. 

Hayward, 

Of worfe deeds worfe fufferings mult md Milt, 

With mortal heat each other thall purfue ; 

What wars, what wounds, what flaughter hall enfue ! 
Dryden. 

Impute not then thofe ills which may en/ue 
To me, ‘but thofe who with inceffant hate 
Purfue my life, Rowe's Ambitious Stepmother. 

Then grave Clariffa graceful wav’d her fan ; 
Silence exfu'd, and thus the nymph began. 

Ensu’Rance z. f. [from enjure. | 
1. Exemption from hazard, obtained by the 
payment of a certain fum. 

2. The fum paid for fecurity. 
Ensu’RANCER. 2. f. [from enfurance.] He 
who undertakes to exert from hazard. 

The vain ex/urancers of life, 
And they who molt perform'd, and promis’d lefs, 
Ev’n Short and Hobbes, forfook th’ unequal {trife. 
Dryden. 
To Ensu’re. v. a. [from fure, affurer, 
French. | 
‘I. Toafcertain; to make certain; to fecure. 

Itis eafy to entail debts on fucceeding ages, but 
how to en/ure peace for any term of years is difficult 
enough. Swift, 

2. To exempt any thing from hazard by 
paying a certain fum, on condition of 
ing reimburfed for mifcarriage. 
3- To promife reimburfement of any mif- 
carriage for a certain reward ftipulated. 

A mendicant contraéted with a country fellow 
for a quantity of corn, to enfure his fheep for that 
year. L' Eftrange, 

Ensu/rer. m /. [from exfure.] One who 
makes contra¢ts of enfurance ; one who 
for a certain fum exempts any thing from 
hazard. 

ENTA'BLATURË. } x. /. [from table.}] The 

Enta‘BLAMENT. 
cornice of a pillar; being in effeét the ex- 

._ tremity of the flooring, which is either 
Mupported by pillars, or by a wall, if 
there be no columns. Harris. 

ENTAIL, n. fo [feudum talliatum, from the 
French eataille, cut, from tailler; to cut. | 

r. The cftate entailed or fettled, with re- 
gard to the rule of its defcent. 

2. The rule of defcent fettled for any eftate. 

3- Engravers work ; inlay. Obsolete. 

Well it appeared to have been of old 
A work of rich errail, and curious mold, 

Wovea with anticks and wildimagery. Fairy Queen, 


Davies. 


Pope. 


architrave, frife, and , 


ENT 

To ENTAIL, wa. [tailler, tocut; entailler, 
French. ] 

1. To fettle the defcent of any eftate, fo 
that it cannot be by any fubfequent pof- 
feor bequeathed at pleafure. 

I here entail 
The crown to thee and to thine heirs forever. Shak. 
Had Richard unconttrain’d refign’d thethrone, 
A king can give no more than is his own: 
The title ttood extail’d, had Richard had a fon. 
Dryden, 

2. To, fix unalienably upon any perfon ‘or 
thing. 

None ever hada privilege of infallibility entailed to 
all he faid. Digby on Bodies. 

The intemperate and unjuft tranimit their bodiiy 
infirmities and difeafesto their children, and email a 
fecret curfe upon their eftates. Tilkotfon. 

3- To cut. Obfolete. In the following 
paffage it is neuter. 

The mortal ftecl, difpiteoufly entail'd, 

Deepiia their fle(hy quite through the iron walls, 
That a large purple ream adown their giambcaux 
falls, Fairy Queer. 

To Enta'MeE. t.a. pe tame.|. To tame; 
to fubjugate; to fubdue. 

”Tis not your inky brows, your black filk hair, 
Your bugle eyeballs, and your cheek of cream, 
That can entame my fpirits to your worthip. Shake/p. 

To Enta’NGLeE. v. a. [A word of uncertain 
etymology. | 

1. To inwrap or infnare with fomething not 
eafily extricable, as a net; or fomething 
adhefive, as briars. 

2. To lofe in multiplied involutions; as in 
a labyrinth. 

3. To twilt, or confufe in fuch a manner as 
that a feparation cannot eafily be made; 
to make an extangled knot. 

4. To involve in difficulties ; to embarrafs; 
to perplex. 

Now all kabour, 
Marrs what it does, yea very force ensangles 
Itfelf with ftrength. Sbakefpeare’s Ant. and Cleop. 

He knew not how to wrettle with defperate con- 

tingencies, and fo abhorred to be entangled in fuch. 
. Clur.ndon. 
çe To puzzle; to bewilder. 

The duke, being queftioned, neither held filence 
as he might, nor conftantly denied it, but entangles 
himfelf in his doubtful tale. Hayward. 

I fuppofe a great part of the difficulties that perplex 
men’s thoughts, and entangle their underitandings, 
would be eafily refolved. Locke. 

6. To enfnare by captious queftions or artful 
talk. 

The Pharifees took counfel how they might es- 
tangle him in his talk. Matt. xxii. 15. 

7. ‘Vo diftra& with a variety of cares. 

No man that warreth entangleth himfelf with the 
affairs of this life LR. 2 Timài q. 

8. To multiply the intricacies or difficulties 
of a work. 

ENTA'NGLEMENT. 2. f. [from extangle.] 

1. Involution of any thing intricate or ad- 
hefive. 

2. Perplexity; puzzle. 

The moft improved fpirits are frequently caught 
in the entanglements of a tenacious imagination. 

Glanville's Scepfis. 

There will be no greater entanglements, touching 
the noticn of God arid his providence. More. 

It is to fence againit the entanglements of equivecal 
words, and the arts of fophiltry, that dittinctions 
have been multiplied. Lo ke. 

Enra'ncuer. »#. /. [from extangle.] One 
that entangles. 


To E/NTER. v. a. fextrer, French. ] 


1. To go or come into any place. 


I with the multitude of my red¢em’d, 
3 . , Shall 


ENT 


Shall enter heav’n, long abfcnt. MNion. 
A king of repute and learning entered the lits 


againft him. Atterbury. 
¢. To initiate in a bufinefs, method, or fo- 
ciety. 


The eldeft being thus exter’d, and then made the 
fafhion, it would be impollible to hinder them. 
Locke. 
3. To introduce or admit into any counfel. 

They of Rome are enter’d in our couafels, 
And know how we proceed. Sbuke/p. Coriolanus, 
4. To fet down in writing. 
Mr. Phang, have you exter'd the action? 
—It is enter'd, Shake/p. Henry 1V. 
Agues and fevers are enter’d promifcuoufly, yet in 
the few bills they have been diltinguifhed. Graun. 
To LNTER. Te n. 
1. To come in; to go in. 
Be not flothful to go and to eater to poffefs the 


land. Judg. 
Other creature here, 
Beaft, bird, infect, or worm, durft enter none. Mile, 
2. To penetrate mentally ; to make intellec- 
tual entrance. 

He is particularly pleafed with Livy for his man- 
ner of telling a ftory, and with Salluft for his en- 
tering into eternal principles of action, Addin. 

They were not capable of entering into the nu- 
merous concurring {prings of action. Watts. 

3. To engage in. 

The French king hath often etered on feveral 

expenfive projects, on purpofe to diflipate wealth. 
Addifoa cn the War. 

“Gentlemen did not care to enter into bufinefs "ull 

after their morning draught. Tatler. 
4. To be initiated in. 
O pity and fhame, that thofe who to live well 
Enter’d fo fair, ould turn afide ! Milton, 
As foon as they once evfered into a tafte of plea- 
fure, politenefs, and magnificence, they fell into ‘a 
thoufand violences, confpiracies, and divifions. Addif. 
EnterpelaL. n. f. [entre and deal.) Re- 

Etr tranfaétions. Obfolete. . 

‘or he is practis’d well in policy, 

And thereto doth his courting mott apply ; 

‘Yo learn the exterdeal of princes ttrange, 

To mark th’ intent of countels, and the change 

Of tates. Hubberd's Tale. 
E'NTERING. u. f. [from enter.] Entrance; 

“—paflage into a place. 

It is laid wake, fo that there is no houfe, no er- 
tering in. Lfaiah. 

Jo Enterva’ce. v. a. fentrelaffer, French. | 
To intermix ; to interweave. 

This lady walked outright, ‘till the might fee her 
enter into a fine clofe arbor: it was of trees, whole 
branches fo lovingly exter/aced one another, that it 
could refift the ttrongeit violence of the fight. Sidney. 

ENTERO'CELE. x. f, [exterocele, Latin.) A 
rupture from the bowels preffing through 
or dilating the peritonzum, fo as to fall 
down into the groin. The remedy in 
fuch cafes, is chiefly by truffes and bol- 
fters. Quinsy, 

If the inteftine only is fallen, it becomes an ern- 
terocelez if the omentum or epiploon, epiplocele ; 
and if both, enteroepiplocele, Sharp's Surgery. 

ENTEROLOGY. 2. of [aor tee and Aoo. | 
The anatomical account of the bowels 
and internal parts. ‘ x 

ENTERO'NPHA LOS. 7, f.. [arragey and ow- 
Qaæàs.]) An umbilical or navel rupture. 

ENTERPA'RLANCE. n. f. [entre and parler, 
French.] Parley; mutual talk ; confer- 
ence. 

During the enterparlance the Scots difcharged 
againft the Englith, not without breach of the laws 
ol the held. Huyward, 

ENTERPLE'ADER. xf. [entre and plead. | 
‘The difcufling of a point -incidentally 
faliing out, before the principal caufe can 


ENT 


take end. For example: two feveral per- p 


fons, being found heirs to land by two 
feveral officers in one county, the king 


is brought in doubt whether livery ought | 


to be made; and therefore, before livery 
be made to either, they muft enterplead ; 
that is, try between themfelves who is the 
right heir. Cowel. 
EIN TERPRISE. 2. f. [enterprife, French. } 
An undertaking of hazard; an arduous 


attempt. 
Now is the time to execute mine exterprifes to 

the deftruction of the enemies. Judith, ii. §. 
Whet on Warwick to this exterprife. — Shake/p. 
The day approach’d, when fortune fhould decide 

Th’ important enterprifey and give the bride. Dryd. 

To E'NTERPRISE. v. #. [from the novf. ] 
1. To undertake; to attempt; to effay. 

Nor hall 1 to the work thou exterpriff 

Bc wanting, but afford thee equal aid. Milton, 
Princes were only chiefs ot thofe a@emblies, by 

whofe confultations and authority the great actions 

were refolved and exterpris'd, Temple. 
An epick poem, or the heroick action of fome 

great commander, enterprifed for the common good 

and honour of the Chriftian caufe, and executed 

happily, may be as well,written now, as it was of 

old by the heathens. Dryden. 

Hafe then, and lofe no time: 
The bufinefs muft be exterpris’d this night ; 
We mutt furprife the court in itsdelight. Dryden. 


2. To receive; to entertain. Obfolete. 
In goodly garments, that her well became, 
Fair marching forth in honourable wife, 
Him at the threfhold met, and well did enterprife 
s Spenfer. 
E'NTERPRISER. #./. [from enterprife.| A 
man of enterprife; one who undertakes 
reat things; one who engages himfclf in 


important and dangerous defigns. 
They commonly prove great enterprifers with 
happy fuccefs. Hayward on Ldward VI. 


To ENTERTAIN. ~v. a. [entretenir, Fren. | 


1. To converfe with; to talk with. 

His head was fo well ftored a magazine, that 
nothing could be propofed which he wag not readily 
furnithed to entertain any one in. Locke. 

z. To treat at the table. 

You thall find an apartment fitted'up for you, and 
fhall be every day entertained with beet or mutton of 
my own feeding. , ~ SAddifon. 

3. ‘To receive hofpitably. 

Be not forgetful to entertain ftrangers; for thereby 
fome have entertained angels unawares. feh. xiii. 2. 

Heav’n fet open thy everlafting gates, 

To entertain my vows of thanks and praife. Shakef. 


4. To keep in one’s fervice. 

How many men would you require to the fur- 
nifhing of this which you take in hand? And how 
long {pace would you have them entertained. 

Spenfer’s Ireland, 
You, fir, I entertain for one of my hundred ; 
only I do not like the falhion of your garments. 
Shakc[. King Lear. 
I'll weep and figh, 
And, leaving fo his fervice, follow you,’ 
So pleafe you entertain me. — Shakefp. Cymbeline. 


şe To referve in the mind. 
This purpofe God can extertain towards us. 
Decay of Piety. 
6. To pleafe; to amufe; to divert. 
David entertained hiinfclf with the meditations of 
God’s law, not his hidden decrees or counfels. 
Decay of Picty. 
They were capable of entertaining themiclves on 
a thoufand fubjects, without running into the com- 
mon topicks. Addifa . 
The hiftory of the Royal Society fhews how well 
philafophy becometh a narration: the progrefs of 
knowledge is as extertaining as that of arms. 
Felion on the Clafficks. 


In gardens) art can only reduce the beautics of 


ENT 
nature to a figure which the common eye may botter 
take in, and is therefore more entertained with. 
Pope's Pref. to the Iliads. 
7. To admit with fatisfaction. 
Reafon can never permit the mind to extertain 
probability ia oppofition to knowledge and certainty. 
Locke. 
ENTERTAINER. 2. /. [from entertain. | 
t. He that keeps others in his fervice. 
He was, in his nature and conftitution of minds 
_ Not very appiehenfive or forccaiting of future event, 
afar off, but an entertainer of fortune by the day. 
Bacon's Henry VIL 
2. He that treats others at his table. 
He (hews both to the guefts and to the entertainer 
* their great miftake. Smalridge, 
Itis little the fign of a wife or good man to furer 
temperance to be tranfgrefled, in order to purchafe 
the repute of a generous entertainer.. Auerbury, 
3. He that pleafes, diverts, or amufes. 
ENTERTAINMENT. 2. f. (from entertain.) 
1. Converfation. 
2. Treatment at the table; convivial provi- 


fion. 
Arrived there, the litde houfe they fill 
Nor look for entertainment where none was 3 
Rett is their feait, and all things at their will; 
T'he nobleft mind the belt contentment has, 
: Fairy Queer. 
With Britith bounty in his thip he feaits 
Th’ Hefperian princes, his amazed gueits 
To find that wat’ry wildernefs excecd 
The entertainment of their great Madrid. 
3. Hofpitable reception. 


4. Reception; admiffion. 

It is not eafy to imagine how it fliould at firft gain 
entertainment, but much more difficult to conceive 
how it fhould be univerlally propagated,  Tidlotfon. 

çe The ftate of being in pay as foldiers or 


fervants. 

Have you an army ready, fay you ? 

A moft royal one. The centurionsand their 
charges dittinétly billeted, already in the entertain- 
menty and to be on foot at an hour’s warning. 

Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 

6. Payment of foldiers or fervants. Now 


obfolete. 

The entertainmen: of the general, upon his firit 
arrival, was but fix thillings and eight-pence. Duvics. 

‘The captains did covenant with the king to ferve 
him with certain numbers of men, for certain wages 
and entertainment. Davies. 

i Amufement; diverfion. 

Becaufe he that knoweth leaft is fitteft to afk 
queitions, it is more realon for the entertainment 
ot the time, that he aik me queitions than that l 
afk you. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

Pailions ought to be our fervants, and not our 
matters; to give us fome agitation tor entertainment, 
but never to throw realon out of its feat. Temple, 

8. Dramatick performance; the lower co- 
medy. 

A great number of dramatick entertainments are 
not comedies, but tive-act tarces. Gay. 

Enrerri/ssucn.» adj. [entre and  tiffue.} 
Enterwoven or intermixed with various 


colours or fubftances. 
The fword, the mace, the crown imperial, 
The entertiffued robe of gold and pearl. Shakg, 
To ENTHRO'NE. v. a. [from throne.) 
1. ‘Yo place on a regal feat. 
Mercy is above this icepter’d fway ; 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings 3 


Waller. 


It is an’attribute to God himfelf. Shakefp. 
On a tribunal filver'd, 

Cleopatra and himfelf, in chairs of golds 

Were publickly enthron’d. Shakefi care. 


Beneath a fculptur’d arch he fits exséron'd, 
The peers, encircling, form an awful round. 

2. To inveft with fovereign authority. 

This pope wes no fooner elected and enthroned, 

but that he began to exercife his new rapines. 

Ayliffe's Parergon. 

ENTHUSIA'SMe 


Pope. 


EN T 

EnTHUSIA'SM. m.f. [tSerierwes.) 

1. A vain belief of private revelation; a 
vain confidence of diiine favour or com- 
munication. 

Enthufiafm is founded neither on reafon nor divine 
revelation, but rifes from the conceits of a warmed 
or overweening brain, Locke. 

z. Heat of imagination; violence of paffion ; 


confidence of opinion. 
3. Elevation of fancy; exultation of ideas. 
Imaging is, in itfelf, the very height and life of 
poetry, which, by a kind of exthufiam, or extrsor- 
dinary emotion of foul, makes it feem to us that we 
behold thofe things which the poet paints. Dryden. 
Entuu’siast. nef. [sdoosey. } 
1. One who vainly imagines a private re- 
velation ; one who has a vain confidence of 


his intercourfe with God. 

Let an enxthufiaft be principled that he or his 
teacher is infpired, and acted by an immediate 
communication of the Divine Spirit, and you in 
vain bring the evidence of clear reafons againft his 
doctrine. 2 Ae: á Locke. 

2. One of a hot imagination, or violent 


paffions. 
Chapman feems to have been of an arrogant tum, 
and anenthufiaff in poetry. Pepe's Pref. to the Il. 
3. One of elevated fancy, or exalted ideas. 
At laft divine Ceciliacame, 
Inventuefs of the vocal frame; 
The fweet entbufia/t, from her facred ftore, 
Enlarg’d the former narrow bounds, 
| And added length to folemn founds, 
With nature's mother-wit, and arts unknown before. 


Dryden. 
ENTHUSIA'STICAL. |- >. ` 
— - s[i . 
ENnTHUSIA'STICK. } 4 (PIuriagads.] 


1. Perfuaded of fome communication with 
the deity. 

He pretended not to any feraphick enthufiafical 
raptures, or inimitable unaccountable tran{ports of 
devotion, Calamy. 

2. Vehemently hot in any caufe. 
3. Elevated in fancy ; exalted in ideas. 

An enthufiaftick or prophetick ftyle, by reafon of 
the eagernefa of the fancy, doth not always follow 
the even thread of difcourfe . Burnet. 

At latt, fublim'd 4 


To rapture and exthufiufick heat, 
We feel the prefent Deity. Thomfon. 

E'nTHYMeME. 2. f. | svSvjonza] An ar- 
gument confifting only of an antecedent 
and confequential propofition; a fyllo- 
gifm where the major propofition is P- 
prefied, and only the minor and confe- 
quence produced in words. 

Playing much upon the fimple or luftrative argu- 
mentation, to induce their cathymemes unto the 
peeple, they take up popular concerts. Brown. 

What is an enthymeme, quoth Cornelius? Why, 
an enthymcine replied Crambe, is when the major 


is indeed married to the minor, but the marriage 
kept fecret. Arbuthnot and Pope. 


To ENTI'CE. wv. a. [of uncertain etymo- 
logy.) To allure; to attract; to draw 
by blandifhments or hopes of fomething 
finful or deftructive. 

Fhe readieft way toentangle the mind with falfe 


doctrine, is firt to entice the will to wanton living. 
Afcham's Schoolmafier, 
If a man entice a maid that is not betrothed, he 
fhall furely endaw her to be his wile. Ex. xxii. 16. 
So fang the.fyrens, with enchanting found, 
Enticing all to lifen, and be drown'd. Granville. 
Enti'cement. m fo [from entice. ] 
1. The act or practice of alluring to ill. 
Suppofe we that the facred word of God can at 
their hands receive due honour, by whofe eniicement 
the holy ordinances of the church endure every 
where open contempt. Hecker. 
Aad hese tocvery thirfly wanderer 


EN T 


+ By fly enticement gives his baneful cup, 
With many murmurs mixt. `) Milron. 
2. The means by which one is allured to 


ill; blandifhment; allurement. 
In all thefe inftances we muft feparate intreaty 
and enticements from deceit or violence. Taylor. 
Enti'cer. z. f. [from extice.] One that 
allures to ill. 
Entr'cinc iy. adv. [from entice.] Charm- 
ingly; in a winning manner. 
She ftrikes a lute well, and fings moft enticizgly. 
Ad:tifon. 
E'NTIERTY. 2. f. [entiert?, French.] ‘Lhe 


whole; not barely a part. 

Sometime the attorney thrufteth into the writ 
the uttermoft quantity; or, elfe fetteth down an ex- 
tierty, where but a moiety was to be pafled. Bacon. 

ENTIRE, adj. [eatier, French; integer, La- 
tin. ] 
1. Whole; undivided. 

It is not fafe to divide, but to extol the enire, 

Rill in general. Bacon’s Colleftion of Good and Evil. 
2. Unbroken ; complete in its parts. 

An antique model of the famous Laocoon is entire 
in thofe parts where the ftatue is maimed. 

Addifon on Italy. 

Water and earth, compofed of old worn particies 
and fragments of particles, would not be of the fame 
nature and texture now with water and earth com- 
pofed of entire particles in the beginning. Newron. 

3. Full; complete; comprifing all requitites 
in itfelf. 

The church of Rome hath rightly confidered that 
publick prayer is a duty entire in itfelf, a duty 
requifite to be. performed much oitener than fermons 
can be made. Hooker. 
_ An action is ertire when it is complete in all 
its parts; or, as Ariitotle defcribes it, when it con- 
fifts in a beginning, a middle, and an end, SpeCfutor. 

4. Sincere; hearty. 
Love’s not love, 
When it is mingled with regards that ftand 
Aloof from th’ entire point. Sbakefp. King Lear. 


He run a courfe more entire with the king of 


Arragon, but more laboured and officious with the 
king of Caftile. Bacon. 
çe Firm; fure; folid; fixed. 

Entire and fure ihe monarch’s rule muft prove, 
Who founds her greatnefs on her fubjects love, Prisr, 

6. Unmingled; unallayed. 
Wrath thall be no more 
Thenceforth, but in thy prefence joy entire, Milton. 
7. Honeft; firmly adherent ; faithful. 

No man had ever a heart more entire to the king, 
the church, or his country; but he never ftudied the 
eafieft ways to thofe ends. Clarendon. 

They had ip | perfonsy of whole entire affections 
they were well affured. Clarendon. 

8. In full ftrength, with vigour unabated ; 


with power unbroken. 
Theu back tofight.again,. new breathed and entire. 
Spenfer. 
Enti/r ery. adv. [from entire. | 
t. In the whole; without divifion. 
Euphrates, running, finketh partly into the lakes 
of Chaldea, and falls not extircly into the Pertian fea. 
Raleigh. 
2. Completely ; fully. 
Here finifh’d he, and all that he had made 
View’d, and beheld! all was eas/rely good. Milton, 
Chyle may be faid to be a vegetable juice in the 
Romach and-inteftines; as it paffeth intothe lacte- 
als it grows {till more animal, and when tt has cir- 
culated often with the blood, it is entirely fo. 
4 Arlutbret. 
General confent entirely altered the whole frame 
of their government. Swift. 
3+ With firm adherence; faithfully. 
Which when his penfive lady faw from far, 
Great woe and forrow did her foul affay, 
As weening at the fad end of the war, 
And ’gan to higheft God entirely pray. Fairy Queen. 


EnNtrreness. 7. f, (from entire. ] 


ENT 


Ee Totality; completenefs; fulnefs. 


In an arch, each fingle tone, which, if fevered 
from the reft, would be perhaps defencelels, is fuffi- 
ciently fecured by the folidity and entirene/s of the 
whole fabrick, of which it is a part. Boyle, 

2. Honefty; integrity. 

To Enti'Tee. v. a. [entituler, French. | 

1. To grace or dignify with a title or ho- 
nourable appellation. 

zs To give a title or difcriminative appèl- 
lation; as, to entitle a book. 

Befides the Scripture, the books which they call 
ecciefiaftical were thought not unworthy to be brought 
into publick audience, and with that name they eze 
titled the books which we term Apocryphal, Hocker. 

Next favourable thou, 
Who highly thus to extit/e me vouchfaf *ft 
Far other name deferving |) Milron’s Paradife Loft. 
3. To fuperfcribe, or prefix as a title. 

How ready zeal for party is to entitle chrittianity 
to their defigns, and to charge atheifm on thofe who 
will not fubmit. Locke. 

We have been entitled, and have had our names 
prefixed at length to whcle volumes of mean produc- 
tions. Swift: 

4. To give a claim to any thing. 

But we, defcended from your facred line 
Entitled to your heav’ny and rites divine, 

Are banifh'd earth. Dryden's Virgil, 

God difcovers the martyr and confeffor without 
the trial of flames and tortures, and will hereaftcr 
entitle many to the rewards of actions which they 
had never the opportunity of performing, Addifor. 

He entitled nimfelf to the continuance of the 
divine ptotection and goodnefs, by humiliation and. 
prayer. Atterbury. 

Hardly even is the penitent finner faved; thus diffi-. 
cult is that duty, by which alone he can be reconciled 
to his Creator, and entis/ed to the mercies of the 
golpcl. > Rogers. 

5: Togrant a thing as claimed by a title. 

This is to entitle God's care how and to what we - 

pleafe. Locke. 


-E’ntitry. n. f. [eatitas, low Latin. ] 


1. Something which really is; a real. being.. 
Dear hope, earth’s dowry and heaven's debt, 
The entity of things that are not yet: 
Subt’left, but fureft being. Crafbaw. 
Fortune is no real entity, nor phyfical etience,. 


but a mere relative fignitication.. Bentley. 
Here entity and quiddity, 
The fouls of defunct bodies fly. Audibras.. 


2. A particular fpecies of being. 

All eruptions of air, though fmall and flight, give 
an entity of found, which we call crackling, puffing, 
and fpitting; as in bay falt and bay leaves, caft intg` 
the fire. Bacon. 

God’s decrees of falvation and damnation, both 
Romilh and Reformed, affix to men’s particular en- 
tity, abfolutely confidered, without any refpet to 
demeanours. Hammond's Fundamentals, 


To Enro'tr. v. a. [from zoil.) To enfnare 3. 
to entangle; to bring into toils or nets. 
He cut off their land-forces from their fhips, ‘and 


entoiled both their navy and their camp with a greater 
power than theirs, both by fea and land. Bacon. 


To Ento'ms. v. a. [from tomb.) To put 


into atomb; to bury. 

Proceffions were firft begun for the interring of. 
holy martyrs, and the vifiting of thofe places where 
they were entombed. Hocker. 
The cry went once for thee, and yet it may again, 
lf thou would{t not entomb thyfelf alive, 

And cafe thy reputation in a tent. Shakefpeares 

They within the beatt’s vat womb, 

_The choice and flower of all their troops extomd; 
Denham. 
E/nTRAILS. wf. without a fingular. [ex-- 
trailles, Fr. tvrtge.) 
1. The intettines; the inward pa:ts;, the» 


guts. 
What, hath thy fiery heart foparch’'d thine entrails, 
That not a tear can fall? Shake/p, gag 
Q: 


ENT 
The entratis are all without bones; fave that a 
bone is fometimes found in the heart of a ftag. 
Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
1 tear that harden’d heart from out her breaft, 
Which with her entrails makes my hungry hounds a 
feaft. Dryden. 
2. The internal parts. 
A precious ring that lightens all the hole, 
And thews the ragged entrails of this pit. Sbate/p. 
He had brought to light but little of that trealure, 
that lay fo long hid in the dark exsrails of America. 
Locke. 
The earth hath loft 
Moft of her ribs, as extrai/s; being now. 
Wounded no lefs for marble than for gold. Ben. Fon/an. 
To ENTRA'IL. v. a. (intralciare, Italian. | 
To mingle; to interweave; to diverfify. 
Over him, art riving to compare 
Wi.h nature, did an arbor green difpred, 
Framed of wanton ivy, flow'ring fair, 
Through which the fragrant eglantine did fpread, 
His pricking arms extrail'd with rofes red. Fairy Q. 
A little wicker bafket, 
Made of fine twigs, extrailed curioufly, j 
In which they gather’d flowers. Spenfer’s Protbai. 
E'NTRANCE. x. f. [entrant, French. | 


1. The power of entering into a place. 
Whence are you, fir?, Has the porter his eyes in 
his head, that he gives entrance to fuch companions? 
Pray, get you out. Shakefpeare. 
Where diligence opens the door of the underitand- 
ing, and impartially keeps it, truth is fure to find 
both an entrance and a welcome too. South, 
2. ‘The a& of entering. 
The reafon, that I gather, he is mad, 
Js a mad tale he told to-day at dinner, 
Of his own door being (hut againft his entrance, 
Shukefpeare. 
Better far, I guefs, 
That we do make our entrance feveral ways. Shak. 
All the world’s a ttage, 
And all the men and women merely players; 


They have their exits and their entrances. Shakefp. 


3. The paffage by which a place is entered; 
avenue. ws 

He charged them to keep the paffages of the hilly 
country; for by them there was an entrance into 

udea. 

Palladio did conclude, that the principal entrance 
was never to be regulated by any certain dimentions, 
but by the dignity of the matter. 

Many are the ways that lead 
To his grim cave, all difmal! yet to fenfe 
More terrible at th’ extrance than within, 

Let this, and every othcr anxious thought, 

At th’ entrance of my threthold be forgot. Dryden, 
4. Initiation; commencement. 

This is that which, at firit entrance baulks and 

eools them: they want thcir liberty. Locke. 
5- Intellectual ingrefs; knowledge. 

He that cravelleth a country before he hath fome 
entrance into the language, goeth to fchool, and not 
to travel. ¢ Bacon's Effays. 

6. The a&t of taking poffeffion of an office 
or dignity. 

From the firt extrance of this king to his reign, 
never was king either more loving, or better beloved. 

Hayw, Edw. V1. 
~. The beginning of any thing. 

St. Auguftine in the extrance of one of his fermons, 
makes a kind of apology. Hakewell on Providence, 

The earl of Holland we have had occafion to men- 
tion before in the firit catrance upon this difcourfe. 

Clarendon, 

Jo Entrance. v. n. [from trance; tranfe, 
French, from fran/co, Latin, to pafs over; 
to pafs for a time from one region to 
another. | 

1. To put into a trance; to withdraw the 
foul wholly to other regions, while the 
body appears to lie in a dead fleep. 

2.* To put into an extafy ; to make infenfi- 
ble of prefent objects. 


With delight I was extranced, and carried fo far 


Judith. | 


anom j4. Fo entertain; to amufe. 


Milton, | §- To entertain; to receive. 


ENT 


from myfelf, as that I am forry that you ended fo 
foon. _ Spenfer. 
Adam, now enforc’d to clofe his eyes, 
Sunk down, and all his fpirits became emtranc’d. 
Milton, 
And I fo ravifh’d with her heav’nly note, 
I Rood extranc’d, and had noroom for thought; 
But all o’erpower’d with ecttafy of Hils, 
Was ina pleafing dream of paradife. 
To Enraa’p. v. a. [from trap. ] 
1, To enfnare; to catch in a trap or {nare. 
Take heed mine eyes, how ye do Rare 
Henceforth too rafhly on that guileful net; 
In which, if ever eyescatrapped arc, 
Out of her bands ye by no means (hall get. Spenfer. 
The fraud of England, not the force of France, 
Hath now entrapr the noble-minded Talbot. Sak, 
2. To involve unexpectedly in difficulties or 


` diftreffes ; to entangle. 
Misfortune waits advantage to extrap 
The man moft wary, in her whelming lap. Fairy Qu. 
He fought to entrap me by intelligence. Sbakejp. 
3. To take advantage of. 
An injurious perfon lies in wait to entrap thee in 
thy words. Ecclef. viii. pi. 
To ENTREAT. wv. a. [traeter, French. | 
1. To petition; to folicit; to importune. 
Ifaac entreated the Lord for his wite. 
_, Gen, xxxv, 21, 
2. To prevail upon by folicitation. 
I have a wife, whom L proteft, I love; 
1 would the were in. heaven, fo fhe could 
Entreat fome pow’r to change this currith Jew. 
Shakefpeare. 
The Lord was ertreated of him, and Rebecca his 
wife conceived. Gen. xxv. 21. 
It were a fruitlefs attempt to appeafe a power, 
whom no prayers could extreat, no repentance re- 
. concile. . Rogers. 
3. To treat or ufe well or ill. 
Whereas thy fervant worketh truly, entreat him 
not evil. Ecclef. vii. 20. 
Muft you, fir John, protect my lady here? 
Entreat her not the worfe in that I} pray 
You ufe her well. Shakefpeare’s Herry V1. 
Well lentreated her, who well delerv'd: 
I call’d her often ; for fhe always ferv’d: 
Ufe made her perfon eafy to my fight, 
And eafe infeniibly produc’d delight. Prior, 
Not ufed. 
My lord, I muft entreat the time alone, 
—God fhield 1 thould difturbdevotion.  Shakefp. 
Not in ule. 
The garden of Profervino this hight, 
And in the midit thereof a filver feat, 
With a thick arbour goodly overdight, 
Tn which the often us’d, from open heat, 
Herfelf to throud, and pleafures to entreat, Fairy Q. 
To ENTRE'AT. V. me 


Dryden. 


1. To offer atreaty or compact. Not ufed. | 


Alexander was the firk that estreated peace with 

them. Mac. 
2. To treat; to difcourfe. Not ufed: 

The mot admirable myttery of nature is the 
turning of iron, touched with the loadftone, toward 
the North-pole, of which I hall have farther occafion 
to entreat. Rukewill. 

3- ‘To make a petition. 


They charged me, on pain of perpetual difpleafurr, |, 


neither to {peak of him, entreat tor him, or any way 


fuftain him. Shake/peare. 
The Janizaries entreated for them, as valiant men. 
Knolles. 


ENTRE'ATANCE. m. fe [from entreat.] Pe- 
tition; entreaty; follicitation. Not ufed. 
Thefe two extreatunce made they might be heard, 
Nor was their jutt petition long deny’d. Fairfax. 
ENTREATY. 2. f. [from entreat.) Peti- 
tion; prayer; follicitation ; fupplication ; 
requeit. 1 
If my weak orator 
Can from his mother win the duke of York, 
Anon expect him here; but if the be 
Obdurate to entreaties, God forbid 


EN V 
We fhould infringe the holy privilege 
Of fan‘tuary. Shakefpeare's Richard WT. 
ENTREME'TS. n. f. 1 French. }] Small plates 
< + p 
fet between the main difhes. 

Chards of beet are plants of white beet tranf- 
planted, producing great tops, which, in the midit, 
have a large white main thoot, which is the true 
chard ufed in pottages and extremers. Mortimer, 

E'ntry. x. J. [from enter; entrée, French.) 
1. The paflage by which any one enters a 
houfe. 


Some there are that know the reforts and falls of 
bufinefs, that cannot fink into the main of it; tike 
a houfe that hath convenient ttairs and emries, but 
never a fair room. Bacon, 

A {trait long entry to the temple'led, ; 

Blind with high walls, and horrorover head. Dryd. 
Is all. this hurry made 

On this account, becaufe thou art afraid 

A dirty hall or entry thould offend. <tr 

The curious eyes of thy invited friend ? Dryd. 

We proceeded through the enrry, and were ne- 
ceffarily kept in order by the fituation, Tatler. 

2. The act of entrance; ingrefs. . 

Bathiog and anointing give a relaxation or emol- 
lition ; and the mixture of oi! and water ‘is better 
than either of them alone, becaufe water entereth 
better into the pores, and oil ‘after exrry fofteneth 
better. Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 

‘The lake of Conftance is formed by the e/ry of 
the Rhine. Addifon. 

By the entry of dre chyle and.air into the blood, 
by he la&eals, the animal may again revive. 

Arbuthnot om Aliments, 


3. The a& of taking poffeifion of any eftate. — 


4. The att of regiftering or fetting down 
In writing. | 

A notary made an entry of this at. * Bacon, 

5- The act of entering publickly into any 
city. 

The day being come, he made his entry: he was 

a man of middle itature and age, and comely. Bacon. 

To Env’sitate. v. a.. (e and nubile, La- 

tin.] To'clear from clouds. Dia. 


To Enu'cLEATE. V. a. geal Latin.] 


To folve; to clear; to difentangle. Dic?. 
To Exve'tor. v. a. [enveloper, French ] 
t. Lo inwrap; to cover; to inveft with fome 
integument. | 
2. To cover; to hide; to furround. | 
The beit and wholefom’tt fpirits of the night ex- 
velop you, good provolt. Shake/p. Meaf. for Mouf. 
A. cloud of fmoke envelops cither holt, 
And all at once the combatants are lott: 
Darkling they joim adverfe, and fhock unfeen, 
Courfers with courfers jutting, men with men. Dryd. 
It is but to approach nearer, and that miit thac 
exvclo;ed them willremove. 
Nocturnal hades 
This world envelop, and th’ inclement air 
Perfuades men to repel benumbing frotts. 
To line; to cover on the infide. 
His iron coat, all overgrown with ruft. 
Was undemeath enveloped with gold, 
Dark’ned with filthy duft. Fairy Queen. 
ENVELO'PE. m/f. [ French. ] A wrapper ; 
an outward cafe ; an integument; acover. 
Send thefe to paper-fparing Pope; 
And, when he fits to write, 
No letter with an envelope 
Could give him more delight. 
To Enve'nom. vea. [from venom. | 
n. To tinge with poifon; to poifon; toim- 
pregnate with venom. Ie is never ufed 
of the perfon to whom poifon is given, 
but of the draught, meat, or initrument 
by which it is conveyed. 
The treacherous inftrument is in thy hand, 
Unbated and ervencm'd. Shakefpeare. 
Alcides, tram Ocechalia crown’d 
With conquett, feltth” exvenom'd robe, and tore, 
‘Thro’ pain, up by the roots Theifalian pines. Miir. 
Not 


Philips. 
3° 


Swift. 


ENV 
Nor with orvenom'd tongue to blatt the fame’ 
fOfharmlefs ment t GO om 4 _ Philips, 
2: To make odious. 9 660) mg 
-i Oh; what aworld is Siss:;when what isicomely 
Envenoms him that bears it! Shake/, As you like it. | 
3. Toenrage; to exafperate, ; | 
With ber tull force. the threw the pois’nous dart, 
„ And fix’d it deep within Amata’s heart; 
That thus exvenom'd the might kindie rage 
And facrifice to ftrife her houle and hufband’s age: 
S.t an yer ‘ Dryden. 
E’nviaBie. adj, [from exvy.] Deferving 
`‘ envy; fuch.as may excite envy. 
+ They, in an, enviable mediocrity of fortune, do 
_ happily poffefs themfelves. Carew's Surv. of Corat. 
E'NVIER. ‘n.f [from exvy.]° One that èn- 
vies another;.a maligner; one that defires 
the downfall of another. , 
7 Men had need ‘beware “how they be too perfect 
in compliments ; for thateusers will givethem that 
) auribute tovthe difadyantage-of their virtues. Bacon, 
ój » bee “They ween'd ~ 5. + 
To win the mount.of, God, .and on his throne 
» To fet the exvier of his ftate, the proud 
~- Alpirers. but their thoughts prov’d fond and 


vain. 
Milton. 
+ All preferments in- church and ftate weresgiven 
by him, all his kindred and. friends promoted; and 
-all his enemies and erviers difcountenanced. 
Clarendon 
E'xvious. adj. [from exvy. 
l. Infe&ted with envy; pained by the ex- 
cellence or happinefs of another. 

A man of the mottexuiows difpofition that ever 
infected the air with his breath, whofe eyes could 
not look right upon any happy man, nor ears bear 
the burden of any man’s praile, Sidney. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, | * 
To Silence exvious tongues. , Shake/p. Henry VHI, 

2. Sometimes with againft. d 
' Be not thoucavicus againf? evil men. Prov, xxiv. 19. 
3. Sometimes with af. 
Neither be thou exvions ar the wicked. 
Prov, Txiv. 19. 


pi 
e 


4. Commonly with of. 
H Sure you miftake*the precept, or the tree; 
Heaven cannot exvious of his bicflings be. “Dryden. 


E'nviousiy. adv. [from envious.) With 
envy : with malignity ; with ill-will, ex- 
cited by another’s good. 


Damned fpirits, being fallen from heaven, en- 
deavour exviowfy to obftru the ways that may lead 
us thither, Duppa. 

How envicu/fly the ladies look, 

When they furprife me at my book ! 

And fure as they’re alive at night, 

Az foon as gone, Will thew their fp ght. Swift. 
To Envi'ron. v. a. (environner, French. } 
4. To furroond,; to.encompafs; to encircle. 

I {tand as one upen a rock, 
à Environ'd with a wildernels of fea. Shake/peare. 

The country near unto the city of Sultania is on 
every fide entironed with huge mountains. 

Knilles. 

The manifold flreams of goodly navigable rivers, 

as fo many chains, ewrvironed the fame fite and 

Sagn i Bacon. 

ithin the envircning rocks ftood the city. Sandys. 

Thoughtfollowing thought, and ftep by ftep ledon, | 
He enter’d now the bordering defart wild, 

And with dark thades and rocks exviron'd round, 

Hic holy meditation thus purfu'd. Milton. 

God hath fcattered feveral degrees of pleafure and 
paia in all thingy that emvircon and affect us, and 

lended them together in almott all our thaoghis. 
cke. 


2. To involve; to envelope. 

May never glorious fun reflect his beams 
Upon the country where you make abode! 
But darknefs and the gloomy (hade of death : 

-` Leviren you, "till mifchief and defpair 
Drivé\you to break your necks.) Shate/p, Henry V1, 
, _, Since the mult go, andl muit mourn, come, night, 
Environ. mewith darkach whilit 1 write. ‘Donne. 
Vor. 1. 


ENV 


[3 To furround in a'hoftile mannes; ‘to be- 
I  fiege’; to hem in. 


Methought-e legion of foul fiends 

Enviroxed m2, and howled in mineears. « Shake/p, 
la thy danger, 

If ever danger do evxwiron thee, 

Commend thy grievarice to my holy prayer, Shakef. 

1.did but prompt the age to quit their clogs, 

By the known rues of ancient liberty, 
When ttraight a barbarous noife environs me, Mih, 

4. ‘To inclofe; to invett. 

The foldier, that man of iron, 

© Whom ribs of horrour all environ, Cleaveland. 

Environs. z. J. (euvirons, French.) The 
neighbourhood, or neighbouring places 
round about the country. 

To ENU/MERATE, v. a. [exumero, Latin. | 
To reckon up fingly ; to count over di- 
tinctly; to number. i 

You.mult not only acknowledge to God that you 

_ are a finner, but mult particularly exumerate the 

* kinds of fin'whereof you know yourfelf ‘guilty. 

vor ctu Wake's Preparation for Death, 

Befides-enumerating the grofs detect of duty to 
the quezn, i shew how all things were managed 
wrong. Swift, 

ENUMERATION, n. f- (enumeratio, Latin. } 
The act ot numbering or counting over; 
number told’ out. 

Wholoever reads St. Paul’s enumeration of dutics, 
muft cubelude, that well aigh the buiinels of Chri- 
dtianity is laid on charity. Spratt. 

The chemilts make fpint,, fale, fulphur, water, 
and earth theif five elements, though they are not 
all agreed in this enumeration ofelements. — Watts, 

To ENU'NCEATE. v. a. [enuncio, Latin. | 
To declare; to proclaim; to relate; to 
exprefs. 

Exuncta'Tion. 2. fa [enunciatio, Latin. | 

1. Declaration; publick atteftation; open 
proclamation. : 

Preaching is to trangers and infants in Chrift, to 
produce faith; but this facramental enunciation is 
the declaration and conteftion of it by men in Chrif, 
declaring it to be done, and owacd, and accepted, 
and prevailing. 3 . Taylor. 

2. Intelligence ; information. 

it remembers and retains fuch things as were 
never at all in the fenfe; as the cocceptions, emun- 


ciations, and ations of the intellect and will. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind, 


3. Expreffion. 
Enu'nciative. adj [from enunciate.) 
Declarative; expreilive. 

This preftumption only proceeds in refpet of the 
difpofitive words, and notin regard of the exunciative 
terins thercof. Ayliffe. 

Ex u/NCLATIVELY, adv. from exunciative. | 
Declaratively. 

E'N voy, 2. f. [nve French.) 

te A publick miniiter fent from one power 
to another. 

Now the Lycian lots confpire 
With Phebus; sow Jove’s ervoy through the air 
Brings difmal tidings. ” Denham, 

Perfeus fent envoys to Carthage to kindle their 
hatred again the Romans, Arbuthnot on Coins, 

2. A publick meffenger, in dignity below 
an ambaffador, 
3- A mefienger. 
The watchtul fentinels 2t every gate, 
At ev'ry paffage to the fenfes, wait; 
Still travel to and fro the nervous way, 
And their impreffions to the brain conveys 
Where their rcport the vital eaveys make, 
And with new orders: are commanded back. 
f Blackmore. 
ToE'NVY. 2, a. [eavicry French; invidere, 
Latin. | — 
t. To hate another €or 


cellence, happi- 
“nefs, or fuccels. ij EP 


EOL: 


Envy thou not the oppreffor, and chufe none of 
IS ways. rov. iii, 31e 

A woman does not exvy a man for fighting cou- 
rage, nor a man a woman. tor her beauty. a! 

3 Collier of Envy. 
2. To grieve at any qualities of excellence 
in another. 
I have feen the fight, 

When I have envied thy behaviour. Shake/peare, 
; You cannot envy your neighbour's wifdom, if he 
gives you good ceunfel ; nor his riches, if he {npplies 
you in your wants; nor his greatnefs, if he employs 
it to your protection, Swift. 
3 Lo grudge; to impart unwillingly ; to 

withold malicioufly. 

Jonfon, who, by ftudying Horace, had been ac- 
quairted with the rules, fcemed tomy ethers that 
knowledge. | Dryden. 

To Envy. v. 2. To feel envy; to feel pain 
at the fight of excellence or felicity : with 
at. : 

In feeking tales and informations 
Againft this man, whofe honeity the devil 
And his difciples only exvy at, 

Ye blew the tire that burns ye. Shirke/. Henry VAT. 

He that loves. God is not difplzafed at accidents 
which God chufes, nor exvics at thofe gifts he be- 
itows, ‘Taylor. 

Who would exvy at the profperity of the wicked, 
and the fuccefs vf. perfecutors ? Taylor. 

E’nvy. x. /. [from the verb. ] 

1. Pain felt and malignity conceied at the 
fight of excellence’or happinefs. 

nuy is a repining at the profperity cr good of 
another, or anger and difpleafure at any good of 
another which we want, or any advantage another 
hath above us. Ray on the.Creation. 

Envy, to which th’ ignoble mind’s a ilave, 

Is emulation in the learn’d or brave.: _ Pope. 

2. It is ufed fometimes with of. 

All the confpirators, fave only he, 

Did that they did'in envy of great Cæfar:" Shakefp. 

3- Sometimes with zv. 

Many fuffered death merely in envy. so their vir- 
tuous and luperiour genius, Swift. 

4. Rivalry; Competition. 

You sna fee the parliament of women, the little 
envies of themto one another. Dryd:n, 

5+ Malice; malignity. 

Madam, this is a meer diftraGtion ; 

You turn the good we offer into envy, * Shakefpeare 

6. Publick odium; ill repute; - invidiou!- 
nefs. 

Edward Plantagenet fhould be fhewed unto the 
people; to difchaige the king of the envy of that 
opinion and. bruit, how he had been put to death 
privily, - Bacon. 

To ENwHE EL. v. a. [from avkeel] To 
encompafs; fo encircle. -A word proba- 
bly peculiar to Shake/peare. 

Hail to thee, lady! and the grace of heav’n, 
Before, behind thce, and on ev'ry hand 
Enwhrel thee round. Shakefpeare’s Othello, 

To Exnwo'mn. v. a. [from womb] 

i. To make pregnant. 

Me then he left exteombed of this child, 

This lucklefs child, whom thus ye-fee with blood. 


Spenfer, 
I’m.your mother; 
And put you in the catalogue of thofe 
“Phat were exwombed mine. Shuke/peare, 


2. To bury; to hide as in a womb. 
Or as the Africk niger ftream enwomds 
Icfelf irito the earth, and after comes, — 
Having firit made a natural bridge to pafs 
For many leagues, far greater than it was; 
May’t not be faid, that her grave fhall rettore 
Her greater, purer, finer than before? Donne. 
Eo'LiPILe. x. f. [from Æolus and pila.) A 
hollow ball’ of metal with’a long pipe; 
which ball, filled with water, and ex- 
poled to the fire, fends out, as the water 


49 beats, 
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heats, at intervals, blafts of cold wind 
thrdéugh the pipe. 

Contidering. the ttructure of that globe, the ex- 
terior crut, and the waters lying round under it, 
both expofed to the fun, we may fitly comfàre it to 
an colipie, or an Kollow fphere with waterin it, 
which the heat of the fire rarefies, and turns into 
vapours and wind. Burnet’: Theory of the Earth. 

Epa'ct. ».f. [ixaxts.| A number, where- 
by we note the excefs of the common fo- 
lar Pred above the lunar, and thereby may |} 
find out the age of the moon every year. 
For the folar year confifting of 365 days, 
the lunar but of 354, the lunations every 
year get eleven days before the folar year: 
and thereby, in 19 years, the moon com- 
pletes zo minutes 12 Junations, or gets 
up one whole folar year; and having fi- 
nifhed that circuit, begins again with the | 
fun, and fo from 39 to 3g years. * For | 
the firft year afterwards the moon will go 
before the fun but 11-days; the fecond 
ese 22 days; the third 33 days: but 30 

eing an cntire lunation, caft that away, 
and the remainder 3 fhall be that year’s 
epact; and fo on, adding yearly 11 days. 
To find the epact, having the primesor 
golden number given, you have this rule: 

Divide by three; tor each one left add ten; 
Thirty reje&t ; the prime makes epa then. Harris. 

As the cycle of the moon ferves to thew theepacts, 
and that of the fun the dominical letter, throughout 
all their variations; fo this Dionyfian period terves 
to Mew thefe two cycles both together, and how 
they proceed or vary all along, ’till at laft they ac- 
complith their period, and~both together take. their 
beginning again, after every 532d yeas. Holder. 

Epa'uLMENT. 2. /. French, from epaule, 
a thoulder.}] In fortification, a fidework 
made either of earth thrown up, of bags 
of earth, gabions, or of fafcines and earth. 
It fometimes denotes a femibaftion and a 
{quare orillion, or mafs of earth faced and 
lined with a wall, defigned to cover the 
cannon of a cazemate. Harris. 

EP E'NTHESIS. x. f. [ixotion.| [In gram- 
mar.} ‘The addition of a vowel or con- 

fonant in the middle of a.word. Harris. 

E'PHA. n. f. [Hebrew.] A meafure among 

the Jews, containing fiften folid inches. . 

The epba and the bath shall be of one meafure ; 
that the bath may contain the tenth part of an 
homer, and the epéa the tenth part of an homer. 

: Exkiad. 

EPHE'MER A. u. f [sGapesen.] 

1. A fever that terminates in one day. 

2. An infect that lives only one day. 

EPHEMERAL. | adj. [i@nwigies.] Diurnal; 

Npepe'mericx. j beginning and ending 
in a day. 

"This was no more than a merc bubble or blaft, 
and like an epbemeral bt ot applaule. Wetton, 

EPHE’MERIS. a. /. [ shawsges. } 
a. A journal ; an account of daily tranfac- 
tions. 

2. An account of the daily motions and fi- 

tuations of the planets. 

When calting up his cyes againit the light, 

Both month and day, aod hour he mealur’d right; 

And told more truly than the epbemeris ; 

For art may err, but nature cannot mils. Dryden. 

Erue/mMenist. x. f. [from ephemeris.} One 
who confults the planets; one who ftudies 
or practi(es aftrology. 

The nighe before, he was difcourfing of and 
Pighting the art of foolish aftrologers, and gene- 
tldscal ephemer fs, that pry iuto the horofcope of 
BAULLU, Hows, 


Ernemrrow-worm. ne f. [from ipiueger 


i 
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and avrm.| A fort of worm that lives 
but a day. 

Swammerdam obferves of the epbemeron-tverm:, 
that their food is clay, and that they make their 
cells of the fame. Derbans. 


Ernon. 2. f. [nor] A fort of ornament 
worn by the Hebrew pricfts. That worn 
by the high prieft was richly compofed of 
gold, blue, purple, crimfon,) and twifted 
cotton ; ad upon the part which! came 
over his two fhoulders: were two large 
precious ftones, upon which were en- 
graven the names of the twelve tribes of 
\{rael, upon each ftone fix names. Where 
the ephod croffed the high prieft’s breatt, 
was a fquare omament, called the breaft 


plate; in which twelve precious ftones | 


were fet, with the names of the twelve 
tribes of Ifracl engraved on them, one on. 


each. ftone.. The ephods worn by the | 


other priefts were of plain linen. Calmet. 
He made the epbod of gold, blue, and purple, and 
* fcarlet, and fine twined linen. 
Array'd in epbodr; nor fo few 
As are thofe pearls of morning dew, 
Which hang on herbs and flowers. Sandys. 
E'pic..adj. [epicus, Latin; tros]. Narra- 
tive; comprifing narrations, not acted, 
but rehearfed. It is ufually fuppofed to 
be Heroick, or to contain one great action 


atchieved by a hero. 

Holines, whofe name shall live in epic fong, 
While mufic numbers, or while verfe has feet. Dryd. 

The epic poem is more for the manners, and the 
tragedy tor the paffions. Dryden. 

From morality they formed that kind of poem and 
fable which ,weecall epie. | Brooms, 

Epice'piuM. u. fe [irixo] i Am elegy ; 
a poem upon’a funeral. west | 

You from aboverthall hear each day TEE 
One dirge difpatch’d unto your clay § oni 
Thefe, your own anthenis, thall become 
Your laiting epicediuim. Sandys's Paraporafe. 

EPICURE. mè fi [epicurcus, o Latin] A 
follower of Epicurus; aman given wholly 
“to luxury. 
Then fly falfe thanes, : 
And mingle wich the Englith epicwres... _Shakefp. 

The epicure buckles to ftudy, when thame, ‘or 
the defire to recommend *himttlf toils mittrefs, 
fhal! make him uneafy ip the want of,any,Jort of 
knowledge. > a “Locke, 

EP1CU'REAN, adj, Luxurious ; contributing 
to luxury. 

Tie up the libertine inta field of feafts, 
Keep his brain fuming; epicureqn cooks , | 
Sharpen withrcioylefs fauce his.appetite.  Sbakefp: 

What adamn’d epicureanrafeal is this!) Sak. 

E’prcurism. a. fa [from epicure.) Lux- 
ury; fenfual enjoyment; grofs pleafure. 

Flere do you keep 2 hundred knights and fquires ; 
Men to diforder’d, fo debauch’d, aad bold, * 

That this our court, infected with their manners, 
Shews like a riotous inn; epicurifm and luft 
blake ita tavern ar-a brothel. Shuke/p. King Lear. 


their moft ftudied luxuries, vasa bleeding fame at 
their mercy Governmentof the Tangue. 
Some pood men have ventured to call munihicence, 
the greateft fenfuality, a picce of epicurifa. - 
r alamy’s Sermons. 
To Ericuni'ze. voa. [from Epicurus} To 
devour like an epicure. A word not ufed. 
While F could fee thee full ofeager pain 
My greedy eyes epicuriz'd ov thine. Flatgan. 
Ericy'cre. n. fe [ist and xixa@-.] A little 
circle whofe centre is in the circumference 
of a greater; ora fall erb, which, being 
. 3 


Exod. xxxix. 2- |, 


Fhere is not half fo much ‘«picwrifm in any of 


EPI 


in the deferengof a planet, is carried along 
with its motion; and yet, with itsown 
peculiar motion, carries the body of the 
planet faftened to it round about its pro- 
per centre. Farris. 

In regard of the epicycle, or leffer orb, wherein 
it moveth, the motion of the moon is various and 


unequal, Drowns 
Gird the fphere 

With centric and eccentric, feribbl’d over ¢ 

Cycle and epycicle, orb in orb. Milten's Par. Loft, 


Epicy'ciorp. 2.f. [‘trixexroidys. ] A curve 


generated by the revolution of the peri- 
phery of a eircle*along the convex or 
concave part of another circle. Harriss 


EPIDE'MIC AL. | Che) 
} adj, [iml and de®} 


Ep1pe' MICK. 


1. That which falls. at once, upon great 

numbers of people, as acplague. í 

It wasiconceived not to be an epedemic difeale, ‘but 
to proceed from.a.malignity in the conititution of the 
air,.gathered by the predifpofitionsiof feafons.. Bacon.. 

As the proportion of ¢pidemical difeafes thews the 
aptnefs of the air to fudden. and vehement impref— 
fions, the chronical difeafes thew. the ordinary temper: 
of the place. Graunte 

2. Generally prevailing;. affecting great 

numbers. l 

The more epidemical. and:prevailing this evil isp- 
the more honourable are thole who thine as excep=- 
tions. altel l O Soxtbe- 

He ought to have been bufied in lofing his money,. 

s-or in fother amufements equally laudable and epi-- 
demick among perfons of honour.. Swift. 
3- General; univerfal. «Not ufed, nos 

proper. i 

They're citizens o” th” world, they’re all in all: 

* Scotland’s a nation epiderical. Cleavdana, 

EPIDERMIS. wef. [tnidigpig. | The fearf- 
fkin of a man’s.body. need } 

E'PIGRAM. z. f- [epigrammas Latin.] “A. 
hort poem terminating in a point. 

A college of witcrackers cannot figueme-out of my 
humour: dott thou think L case for. a fatire or an 
epigram? Sbakefpeare, 
. What can be more witty. than the epigram. of 
Moore upon the nameof Nicolaus,. an ignorant phys. 
fician ‘thatiladi beea- the death of thoufands? 

s “io: Peacham of Peery. 

f . F writ A“. 

Ad cpigam that boatts more trath than wit. _ Gay. 
EPIGRAM MATICAL, ) ady.[epigrammaticus, 
EPIGRAMMA rick. § Latin. | 
1. Dealing in epigrams; writing epigrams.. 

Our good epigrammatical poct, old Godfrey of: 
Wincheiter, thinketh no ominous foscfpeaking to lie 
in names. ' f | Camden. 

2. Suitable tn epigrams; belonging to epi- 

grams., dbl aA wet i 

` = He is every where above conceits of epigrammatick. 
wit and grofs hyperboks::. he maintains majefty in 
the midit of plainnets; he fhines but glares not ; 
and is ftately,. without ambition. Addifon. 

He has none of thefe little points and puerilities 
that are fo often to be met with’ ih Ovid; none of 
the epigran:matich tums of Lucan; none of thole 

" fwelling fentiments which are fo frequent in, Statius 
and Caudian ; none of thote mixtembcililments of 

TDA en ea r Addifon, 
Ep1Gra'MMATIST. 2.(/,. [ from, epigram. | 

One who writes or deals: in .epigrams? 

‘A jet upon a poor wit, ‘at firt might have had 
an cpigrammatife forits father, and been afterwards 
gratcly underttood by fome painful collector. Pope. 

Such a cuflomer the epigrammutifi Martial meete 
withal, ane who, after he had walked: through the 
fairc itreetewice ar thricey cheapening jewels, plate, 
rich hangings, came away withya wooden dith. 

x Peacham, 
EPPORAPHIR.’ 2. fo fiavyga@r| An in- 


fcription on a fatue. ie 
"= EVPILEPS Y 


EPILEPSY, 9. J. [trlanvig.] A eofvulfion, 
or convulfive motion of the whole body, 
or fome of its parts, with a lofs of fenfe. 
A convulfive motion happens when the 
blood, or nervous fluid, runs into any 
part with fo great violence, that the mind 
cannot réftrain them. ==) NS Quincy. 

My lord is fell into an pilepfy: 

This isthe fecond fit. Shake/peare’s Othello. 

Melancholy diftempers are deduced from f{pirits 
drawn from that cachochymia; the phrenitis from 
cholerick fpirits, and the spile from fumes. 

ayer on the Humours, 

Erive'rtice. adj. [from epil] Con- 

` volfed; difeafed with añ eptlepfy. 

A plague upon your ¢pileprick vitage! 

Smile you my fpceches, as I were afool? — Shake/p. 

Epileptichs ought to breache’a pure air, unaffected 
with any Reams, even fuch as are very fragrant. 

Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Blerrocue. n. f. [epilogus, Latins} The 
poem or fpeech at the end of a play. 

If it be true that good wine needs no bufh, ’tis 
true that a good play needs no epilogue; yet to good 
wine they do ufe good bufhes, and good plays prove 
the better by the help of good epi/ogaes, Shake/pr 


Are yeu mad, you dog? 
Tam to rif and fpeak the epilogue. + Dryden. 


Reiny'cris. z. f. [izovdly,] A fore at the 
corner of the eye... i 
The epinyéis is of the bignefs of a lupin, of a 
dufky red, and fometimes of alivid and pale cotour, 
with gréat inflammation and pain. Wifewan's Surg. 
BPi'rpHany. m. fi (Qari) A church 
feftival, celebraréd ‘of the ‘twelfth day 
after Chriftmas, in éomimemoration of our: 
Saviour’s being marifefted to the world, 
by the appearance of a miraculous blazing 
far, which conduéted the magi’ to the 
place where he was,” Dia. 
Eerruone’Ma, n: f. [txQarnec,| Anex- 
claiation; aconclufive fentence not clofe- 
ly connected with the words foregoing. 
i know'a gentleman, who made iga rule in read» 
“ing to tkip over alk:fenrencés where 


of countenance and the other afleep, except perhaps 

an old female beggar or two in the ifles; who, if 

they be fincere, may probably groan at the found. 
Swift. 


EPTPRORA, #./. [triPope.] An inflamma- | 


tion of any part, bet more efpecially a 
_defluxion of: humours on the eyes. Harris. 
EPIPAYLLUSPE'RMOUS. adj [from im, 
Qrar and “lat ewe Is applied to plants 
hat bear their fee 
their leaves. Harris. 
Epr’rHysis x. f. [trigue] Accretion; 
‘the part added by accretions; one bone 
growing te another by fimple contiguity, 
without any proper.articulation. Quincy. 
The epiphyfis of theos femoris is a diftinét bone 
from it in a child, whereas in a man they do en- 
tirely unite. i Wifeman. 
Bri'rtoces m. fa |imimaomn] A figure of 
shetorick, by which one aggravation, or 
ftriking circumftance, is added in due 


n 


e {pieda note, 
of admiration at the end. .If thole. preachers who. 
abound in epipbgncmas would but look about them, | 
they would find one part of their congregation. out, 


Prelacy itfelf cannot be proved by prefcription, 
fince epi/copacy is not prefcribed by any time what- 
foever. Ayliffc. 

Ept'scopaL, adj. [from epi/copus, Latin. j 
1. Belonging to a bifhop. 

The plot of difclpline fought to ere&t a popular 
authority of elders, and to take away epifcopal ju- 
rifdictioa. s f Hooker. 

2. Vefted in a bifhop. 

The apottle commands Titus hot only to be a 
pattern of good works himfelf, but to ufe his epif- 
copal authority in exhorting every rank and order of 
men, _ Rogers. 

Epi'scoPate. nf. [epoftopatus, Latins) A 
bifhoprick; the office and dignity of a 
bifhop. Ss i 

E'PISODE. 2. fc [trieody.] An incidental 
narrative, or digreflion in a poem, fepa- 
rable from the main fubject, yet rifing 
naturally from it. 

The poem hath no other epdfodes than fuch as 
naturally arife from the fubject. Addifon’s Spefator. 


Episo'p1cAL. } adj. [from epifode.] Con- 
Erriso’pick. § tained in an epifode;_per- 


taining toan epifode. 

Epifodical omaments, fuch as defcriptions and 
narrations, were delivered to us-from the obfervations 
of Ariftotle. Dryden, 

I djfcover the difference between the epj/odite and 
principal action, as well as the nature ot epifodes. 
- Nores on the Ody fey. 
Eprspa’sticn. #. f. [xs and czaw, | 
1, Drawing. 
2. Bliftering. This is now the more fre- 
quent, though lefs proper fenfe. 

This matter ought: to be foli¢ited’to the lower 
parts, by fomentations, bathingy epi/paricki, and 
blittering. Arbathnot. 

EPISTLE, 2 /. [faicoan] A letter. This 
word is feldom ufed but in poetry, or on 
occafions of dignity and folemnity. 

When loofe epifi/er violate chafte eyes, 

She half confents, who filently denies. 
Epr'sTocary. adj. [from epifile. | 
1. Relating to letters; fuitable co letters. 
‘2. Tranfatted by letters. 

T thal carry on an epiffolary correfpondence be- 
tween the two heads. Addifon, 

Epi'stuens x. Ji [from epifile.] A ferib- 
bler of letters. 

E’'piraen. xf. [tiaz] An infcription 
upon: a tomb. 

Live fill, and write mine epitaph, Shakefp. 

Some thy lov’d dutt in Parian {tones enfhrine, 
Others immortal episaphs defign ; 

With wit and ttrength that only yields to thine. 


Smith. 


Dryden, 


on the back part of [ErerHata'mrum. n. fi [txt SAWO. | 


A nuptial fong; a compliment upon 
marriage. 
I prefunte to invite you to thefe facred nuptials: 
the epithalamium fung by a crowned mufe’ Sandys. 
The forty-ffth pfalm isan'epitbalamium to Chrift 
and the church, or to the lamband his fpoufe. Burner. 


E'PITHEM, o,f. [SesSqme.] A liquid me- | 


dicament externally applied. 
Epithems, or cordial applications, are juftly ap- 
plied unto the left breaft, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Cordials and epithems are alfo necetiary, to refit 
the putrefaction and itrengthen the vitals. MWifiman, 


gradation, to another; as, be not only [pared | E'PiTHET. n. Jo [Sero] ) 
bis enemies, but continued them in employ- |1. An adjective denoting any quality good 


ment; not only continued, but advanced them. 
Eri'scopacy. a. fe [epifcapatus, Latin.] 
The government of bilhops, the govern- 
ment of the church eftabiifhed by the 
apoftles. 
The bithops durft not contat with the affembly in 
gurifdiction; fo that there was litde more than the 
navn of cpifeopacy preserved, Clarendon. 


or bad: as, the verdant grove, the craggy 
mountain’s /of?y head. 
I affirm with phiegm, leaving the epithets of falfe, 
{candalous, and villainous, to the author. Swift, 
2. It is ufed by fome writers improperly 
for title, name. 
The epithet of fhades belonged mote properly to 
the darkucls than she rcfrefhment Decay of Liety. 


# 


EQU 


' 4, Ie isufed improperly for phrafe, exprejiom. 
For which of my good parts did you iirit futiee 
love for me? 
Suffer love! a good epithet : I do fufferlove indeed 5 
for I love thee againit my will. Shake/peare. 
EPITOME. z. f. [exireen.] Abridgement ; 
abbreviature; compéndious abftratt; com- 
pendium. 
This is a poor eprfome of your's, 
Which, by th’ interpretation of full time, 
May fhew like all yourfelf. Shakef. Corislanus. 
Epitomes are helpful to the memory, and of good 
private ufe; but fet forth for publick’ monuments, 
accufe the incuftrious writers of delivering much ime 
pertinency. Wotton. 
It would be well, if there were a Mhort and plaig 
epitome made containing the molt material heads. 
Locke. 
Such abftraéts and epitomes may be reviewed in 
their proper places. Wiatts's Imprevem. of the Mind. 
Ts E'PITOMISE. v. a. (from epitome. | 
te To abftract; to contract into a narrow 
fpace. 
Who did the whole world’s foul contrat, and drove 
Into the glatfes of your eves ; 
So made fuch mirrours and fuch fpies, 
That they did all to you apienile Donne. 
If the ladies take a liking to fuch a diminutive 
race, we fhould fee mankind epitomized, and the 
whole fpecies in miniature. Addifon. 
2. Lefs properly, to diminith by amputa- 
tion; to curtail. 
We haveepitomizcd many particular words to the 
deériment of our tongue. Ad difon's SpeGator, 
EPI'TOMISER, } ze f- [from epitomije.]) An 
EPI'TỌMIS Ts abridger; àn abitracter ; 
a writer of epitomes. 
E'PocH. Pr. f. [izoz] The time at 
Epo’cHa. § which a new Computation 
is begun; the time from which dates are 
numbered. 
Mofe: diftinly computes by cefain intervals, 
memorable æras and epochas, or terms of time. 
Brow», 
Thefe are the practifes of the world fiice the 
year fixty; the grand epoch of talfhoody as well as 


debauchery. South, 
Some lazy ages; loft in fleep and eafe, | 

No action leave to bufy ehronicles: 

Such whofe fupine Kose ai makes p . 

In ftory chafms, in epocbas mittakes. Diy deme 


Their feveral epochas or beginnings, as from the 
creation of the world from the flood, from the firft 
olympiad, from the building of Rome, or from any 
remarkable ‘paffage or accident, give us a pleafant 
profpect into the hiltories of antiquity and of former 
ages. Holder on Times 

Time is always reckoned from fome known parts 
of this fenfible world, and from tome certain epochs 
marked out to us by the motions obfervable in it. 

Locke. 
Time, by neceffity compell'’d, fhall go 
Through {cenes of war, and epochar of woe. Priors 
Epo'pe. z. fv [irud] The ftanza followa 
ing the Rrophe and antiftrophe. 
Epors'e. 2. /. [toro] An epick ar hee, 
roick poem. f 

Tragedy borrows from the epopee, and that which 
borrows is of lefs dignity, becaufe it has not of iw 
own. Dryden's Virgil. 

EPULA'TION. 2 f- [eprdatio, Latin.] Bane 
quet; feaft. 

Contented with bread and water, when he would 
dine with Jove, and pretended to epxlarion, he de- 
fired noother addiuoa than a piece of cheefe. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours 
EPULO'TICK mf. [trovawsix@.] A ci- 
catrifing medicament. 

The ulcer, incarned with common farcoticks, and 
the ulcerations about it, were cured by ointment of 
tuty, and fuch like epuloricks. Wifemam of Inflar, 

Fqvabi'Lity. a. f. [from eguable,] Equa- 
lity toitfelf; evenneileg uniformity, 
Sa For 


For the celeftial bddiesthe eguadility and con- 

_ ftancy. of their motions argue them ordained by 
Wafdom. Ray. 

The eguadility of the temperature of the air ren- 
dered the Afiaticks lazy. 

E’QUABLE., adj. [<quabilis, Latin. } Equal 
to itfelf; even; uniform in refpeét to 
form, motion, or temperature, 

He would have the vaft body of (a planet ta be as 
elegant and round as a factitious globe reprefents it; 
to be every where fmooth and eguab/e, and as plain 
as the elyfian fields. Bentley. 

Nothing abates acrimony of the blood more than 
an egxable, motion of it, neither too fwift nor too 
flow ; for too quick a motion produceth an alkaline, 
and too flow an acid acrimony. Arbuthnot. 

E'QuaBLy. adj. [ftom eguable.] Uniform- 
ly; in the fame tenour; evenly; equally 
to itfelf. 

It bodies move eguab/y in concentrick circles, and 
the (quares of their periodical times be as the cubes 
of their diltances from the common centre, their 
centripetal forces will be reciprocally ‘as the (quares 
of the diftances. Cheyne. 

E QUAL. adj. [equalis, Latin. ] 

1. Like another in bulk, excellence, or any 
other quality that admits comparifon ; 
neither greater nor lefs; neither worfe 
nor better. 

If thou be among great men, make not thyfelf 
equal with them. Ecclef. 

Equal lot 


May join us; egual joy, as equal love. Milton. 
Although there were no man to take notice of it, 
every triangle would contaia three angles egual? to 
_ two right angles. l Hale. 
2. Adequate to any purpofe. 
The Scots trusted nat their own numbers as equal 
to fight with the Englifh. Clarendon. 
3. Even; uniform. 
He laughs at all the vulgar cares and fears, 
At their vain triumphs, and their vainer tears; 
An egual temper in his mind he found, 
When fortune flatter’d him, and when fhe frown’d. 
Dryden. 
Think not of me, perhaps my egual mind 
May learn to bear the fate the gods allot me. Smith. 
4. In juft proportion. 
lt is not permitted me to make my commendation 
4g:tal to your merit. Dryden's Fab. Dedication. 
ç. Impartial; neutral. 
Each to his proper fortune ftand or fall; 
Peual and unconcern’d J look on all.: 
Rusilians, Trojans, are the fame to me, 
And both fhall draw the lots theis fates decree. 


: ; Dryden's Zin, 
6. Indifferent. 

They who are not difpofed to receive them, may: 
` ket them alone, or reje them; it isegual tome. 
: i Cbeyne’s Phil, Prin. 
4. Equitable; advantageous alike to both 


= 


arties. 
Hefubmitted himfelf, and fware to all equal con- 
ditions. » Mac. 


8. Being upon the fame terms. 
They made the married, orphans, widows, yea 

and the aged alfo, egza/ in fpoils with themfelves. 
s, Mac. 
E’quar. n. f. [from the adjective. ] 
2. One not inferior or fuperior to another. 


He is enamoured on Héro: I pray you, diffuade 
him from her; fhe is no egwal for his birth. 
‘bakefpeare's Much Ado, 
He would make them all eguuls to the citizens of 
Rome. 2 Mac. ix. 15. 
Thole who were once his equals, envy and defame 
him, becaufe they now fee him their fuperior; and 
thofe who wereonce his fuperiors, becaufe they look 
upon him as their equal. Addifon, 
To my dear egual in my native land, 
My plighted vow l gave: I his ccceived: 
Eachfwore with truth, with pleafure each believ’d’: 
‘The mutual contract was to heay’n conyey’d. Prior. 


` 2; One of the fame age. 


Arbuthnaton Air. 


EQU 
I pikes in the Jews, religion above many my 
equals in mine own nation. 
To E quan. v.a. [from the noun. 
i. To make one thing or perfon equal to 
another. 


2. To rife to to the fame Rate with another. 


perfon. 
I know no body fo like to egual him, “even at the 
age he wrote moit ot them, as yourfelf. 
Trumbull to Pope. 
3. To be equal to. | 
x One whofe all not egals Edward’s moicty. 
Shakefpeare. 
4. To recompenfe fully; to anfwer in full 
proportion. 
She fought Sicheus through the fhady grove, 
Who anfwer’d all her cares, and egxal’d all her love. 


Dryden. 


Nor you great queen, thefe offices repent, 

Which he will egu:1?, and perhaps augment. Dryd. 
To E’quatise. v. a. [from egual ] 
Le To make even. | 

To equalife accounts we. will.allow three hundred 
years, and. folong a time as we Can manifelt from 
the Scripture. Bro, 

2. To be equal to: a fenfe not ufed. 

That would make the moved body, remaining 
what it is, in regard of its bignefs, to cheb and 
fit a thing bigger than it is. igby. 

Ye lofty beeches tell this matchlefs dame, 

That if together ye fed all one flame, 

le could not egualife the hundredth part 

Of what her eyes have kindlediin my heart. Waller. 
EQUALITY. x. /. (from equal. | 
1. Likenefs with regard to any quantities 


compared. | 
Equality of two domeftick powers, 
Breeds fcrupulous faction. Shate/p. Auth. and Cleop. 
2. The fame degree of dignity. 
- One thall rife; 
Of proud ambition; who, not content 
With fair equality, fraternal ftate, 
Will‘arrogate dominion undeferv'd, 
Over his brethren. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 
According to this egval/ity wherein God hath 
placed all mankind, with relation to himfelf, in all 
the relations between man and man there is a mu- 
tual dependance. — 5 Swift. 
3. Evennefs; uniformity ; conftant tenour; 
equability. l 
Meafure out the lives of men, and periodically 
define the alterations of their tempers, conceive a 
regularity in mutations, with an eguality in confti- 
tutions, and forget that variety which phyficians 
therein difcover. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
E/Qu acy, adv. [from equal. | 
1. In the fame degree with another “perfon 


or thing; .alike. 

To reconcile men’s vices to their fears is the 
aim of all the various fchemes. and projects of fin, 
and is equally intended by atheifm and immorality. | 

Rogers, 

The covetous are equally impatient of their con- 
dition, equally tempted with the wages of unrighte- 
oufnefs, as it they were indeed poor. Rogers. 

2. Evenly; equably:; uniformly. 

If the motion of the fun were as‘unequal as of a 
Ship, fometimes flow, and at others davitt;~ or, if, 
being Conftantly eguwad/y twift, it yet. was not cir-! 
cular, and produced not the fame appearances, it 
would not help us to mcafure time more than the 
motion of a comet does. Lacke. 
« Impartially. | 

3 P We fell ufe them, 
As we fhall'find their merits and our fafety 
May equally determine. Shuke/peare’s King-Ladr. 
E’quatness: #. /. [from egval.] Equality. 
_ Let me lament f , 
That our ftars unrecongileable fhould have divided 
Our equalnefs to this. Shake/peures 
Equan’cubar. “ad. [from egnus and gu- 
gulus, Latin. ] Confitting of equal angles, 
EQUANI'MITY, me fo [equaniuitas, Lat. ] 


: 


Galiiely 


Equa'tion. [In aftronomy.] The differ- 


IE7Q: U 
Evennefs of mind, neither, elated nor dee 
prefled. l 
EQUAINIMOUS. padje | æguanimis,: Lat.] 
Even; not dejected; notelated. _ 
EQUATION, 2 f. [aeguare, Lat.) Thein- 
veftigation of a mean proportion collected 
from the extremities of excefs and defect, 
to be applied to the whole. 


We are to find out the extremities on both fides, 
and from and between them the middle daily mo- 
tions of the fun along the Ecliptick; and to frame 
tables of eguation of natural days, to be applied to 
the mean motion by addition or fubftraction, as the 
cafe thall require. Holder on:Time, 

By an argument taken from the eguatiezs of the 
times of the eclipfes of Jupiter’s fatellites, itfeems 
that slighe is propagated in time, fpending in- its 


paffage from the fun to us about feven minutes of 
time. , Ay yt 


. Newton's Opticks. 
Equa'tion. [In algebra,] Is an expreffion 
of the fame quantity ‘in two“ diflimilac 
terms, but’ of equal value; as 3s: = 35d. 
Dia. 


ence between the time marked out by 
the fun’s apparent motion, and the time 
that is meafured by its real or middle 
motion; according to which clocks and 
watches onght to be adjufted. Dif. 
EQUA’TOR. n. fr { equator, Lat.) The 
equator on the earth, or equinoctial im 
the heavens, is a great circle, whofe poles: . 
are the poles of the world. It divides 
the globe, into two equal parts, the 
northern and fouthern hemifpheres. It 
paffes through the eaft.and weft points of 
the horizon; and at the meridian is raifed: 
as much above the horizon as.is the com- 
lement of the latitude .of the place. 
Whenever the fun comes to this circle, it 
makes equal days and nights all round the 
lobe, becaufe he then rifes due eaft and: 
feta due weft, which he doth at no other 
time of the year. | Harrise. 


By reafon of the convexity of the earth, the eye 
of man, under the egwatcr, cannot difcover both the 
poles: neither would the eye, under the poles,. 
difcover the fun in the equator. Brown's Vulg, Erra. 

On the other fide the equator there is much land 
{till remaining undifcovered. Ray on the Creaiiom 

Rocks rich in gems, and mountains big with mines, . 
That on the high equator ridgy rife, A 
Whence many a buriting {tream auriferous plays. 

| Thomfon, 
EQuatoRIAL. adj. [from equator. ]; Per- 
taining to the equator; taken_at the equa- 


tor. 
The ptanets have fpheroidical figures, and obli- 
quitics of their equatorial to their ecliptick planes. 
Cheyne 


Eque'strian. adj. [egueftris, Latin. | 


1. Being on horfebacks, 
An equefrian lady appeared upon the plains. 
. er SpeEtator. 
2. Skilled in horfemanthtp. 
3. Belonging to the fecond rank tn Rome. 
FiQuerny. x. f. [ecurie, Dutch.} Mafter 
of the horfe: 
EQuicru’RaL, | adj. | eqaus and erus, La- 
EQuicru Re. “J tin, * 
i. Having legs of an equal length. 
2. Having the legs cf an‘equal length, and 
longer than the bafe; ifofceles. 
An eduicrure triangle goes upon’ a Certain propor= ~ 
tion of length and oreadth, Digdy on the Sots 
We tucceifively drawdines from angle to angle un- 
til feven eguicrural triangles be defcribed. , Browz. 
EQU DISTAN F. 


E QU 


EQUIDISTANT. adj. . [eguus and diflant, 


Latin.] At the fame diftance. 


EqurpistantLy.ady, [from eguidifiant.] 


At the fame diftange. 

The fixt ttars are'not all placed in the fame con- 
cave fuperticies, and e7widifiumt from us, as they 
feem to be. Ray. 

The liver, feated on the right fide, by the fub- 
clavian divifion eguidiffantly cemmunicates unto 
either arm. Brown. 


EQUIFORMITY. x. f- [aguas and forma, 
Latin.] < Uniform equality.’ 


No diverfity or difference, but a fimplicity of parts 
and equifarmity ot motion. Brown's V algar Brrours. 


Equi LA'TERAL. adj. (equus and latas, La- 


or leffer. 


tin.] Having alll fides equal. 

~~ Circles or fquares, or triangles equilateral, which 
are all figures of equal lines, can differ but in greater 
Bacon, 


Trifling futility appears in their twelve figns of 


the zodiack and their afpects : why no more afpects 


than diametrically oppotite, and fuch as make egui- 
lateral figures? . Bentley. 


EQU 


Equtno'cTraLuy. adv..[ from eqainoétial. } 


In the dire&tion of the equinoétial. 

They may be refrigerated inclanately, or fome- 
what equinoGiully; thatis, towards the eaftern and 
weftern points, Brown. 


EQUINOX. nef. [equus and xox, Lat. | 
1. Equinoxes are the precife times in which 


the fun enters into the firit point of Aries 
and Libra; for then, moving exa&ly un- 
der the equinoétial, -he, makes our days 
and nights equal. ‘This.he doth twice a 
year, aboot the'2ift of March and 23d of 
September, which therefore are called the 
vernal and autumnal equinoxes. Harris. 
Ic arifeth not heliacally about the autumnal eguxi- 
aox. Brown. 
The time when this kid was taken out of. the 
womb was about the vernal: equinox. Ray. 
"Twas'now the month in which the world began, 
If March beheld the firft created man; 
And fince the vernal eguizox, the fun 
In Aries twelve degrees or more had run. 


Dryden. 


EQUIPO'NDERANCE. 
EQUIPO'NDERANCY. j 


EQU 


bodies at fuch an eguipoife of humours; but thag 
the prevalency of fome one indifpofeth the fpirits. 
Glanville’s Scepfite 


EQUIPO'LLENCE. #.f. [eguus and pollen 


tia, Latin. | Equality of force or power. 


EQUIPO'LLENT. adje [aeguipollens, Lat.] 


Having equal power or force ; equivalent. 

Votary refolution is made eguipollent to cultom, 
even in matter of blood. Bacon's Ejfays. 
aef [equus and 
pondus,. Latin. | 


Equality of weight equipoife. = Dias 


EQUIFO'NDERANT. adj. [eguus and pone 


derans, Latin,] Being of the fame weight. - 
Their lungs may ferve to render their bodies equr= 
ponderant to the water. Ray on the Creation, 
A column of air, of any given diameter, is egi- 
ponderant to a column of quickfilver of between 
twenty-nine and thirty iaches height. Locke. 


To Equipo'NDERATE. Ulm. ħ(æquus and 


pondero, Latin.] To weigh equal to any 
thing. 


2, Equality; even meafure. 

Do but fee his vice; 

»Tis to his virtues a jut equinox, 

The one as long as th’ other. Shake/peare’s Othello. 
3. Equinoétial wind: a poetical ufe. - 

The paffage yet was good; the wind, ’tis true, 
Was fomewhat high, but that was nothing new, 
No more than ufual eguinoxes blew. Dryden. 

EQuinu'MERANTS adj. [equus and nume- 
rus, Lat.) Having the fame number; 
confifting of the fame number. 

This talent of gold, though not eguinumerunt, nor 
yet equiponderant, as to any other; yet was equi- 

The acceffion of bodies upon, or feceffion thereof valent to fome correfpondent talent in brafs. 
from the easth’s furface, perturb not the eguilibra- - Arburbnot on Coins, 

„tion of either hemifphere, Brown’: Vulgar Errouss. To EQUIP. V. a. [equipper, F rench. | 
In fo great a variety of motions, as running, leap- | 3. To turnifh for a horfeman or cavalier, 


ing, and dancing, nature’s laws of equiliérution are | 2, To furnifh: t ; 
obferved. Derbam. urnifh; to accoutre ; to drefs out. 


To EQUILI'BRATE, wv. a. [from eguilibri- 
um.) To balance equally; te keep even 
with equal weight.on each fide. 

If the: point of the knife, drawn over the load- 

. Rone; have in this affri€tion been drawn from the 

& equator of the loaditone towards the pole, it will 

attract one of the extremes of an puliuacea mag- 
neück needle. Boyle's Experiments, 

The bodies-of fifhes are eguilibrated with the wa- 
ter in which they fwim. Arbuthnot on Air. 

Equirisra tion. #. f. [from cguilibrate. | 
Equipoife; the act of keeping the balance 


te even. 


The heavinefs of any weight doth increafe pro- - 
portionably to its diftance’from the centre: thus one 
pound A at D, will eguiponderate unto two pounds 
at B, if the diftance A D is double unto A B. 

Wilkins'’s Math. Magick. 

Equipo'npious. adj. [equus and pondus, 

Lat.) Equilibrated ; equal on either part. 
Not in ufe. 

The Scepticks affected an indifferent eguipondious 

neutrality, as the only means to their ataraxia. 
Gdarville’s Scepfis. 
E'QUITABLE. -[eguitable, Prench.]. 
1. Juft; due to juftice. ` 
It feems but equitable to give the artiits leave to. 
namethem as they pleafe. - Boyle’s Scept. Chymifi- 
2. Loving juftice ; candid; impartial: as,~ 
an equitable judge. 
E'QUITABLY. adv, [from equitable.) Juftly ; . 


Improper. 


5 The country are led aftray in following the town; I i 
E VILI'BRI UM. nfo [Latin. ] and equipped in a ridiculous habit, when they fancy re, ; h: "ie dak 
1. Equipoife ; equality of weight. themielves in the height of the mode. © Addifon. | E QUITY. x. f. [equite, French; hh g 
„2s Equality of evidence, motives, or powers | F'quirace. »./. [eguipage, French.] yp.) 


1. Juftice; right; honefty. 
Foul fubordination is predominant, » 
And equity exil’d your highnefs’ land. 


of any kind. ‘| t. Furniture for a horfeman. 


Things are not left to an equilibrium, to hover | 2. Carriage of {tate ; vehicle. 


undcr an indifference whether they hall come to Winged fpirits, and chariots wing’d, Shakc/p. 


afs, or not come to pafs South. | From th’ f God: d of old. Chriftianity fecures both the private intereft of: 

pais, Ie is in equilibria i Myria ds, pa i xi val Are Adha - ri napa men and the publick peace, enforcing all justice and 

If deities defcend or no ; Again{t a folemo day, harnafs'd at hand, aag i Aitoon. 
Then let th’ affirmative prevail, Celeftial eguipage ! Milton's Paradife Lof. | 2° Impartiality. 

As requifite to form my tale. Prior. $. Attendance ; retinue. Liking their own fomewhat better than other 


mut 


Health confitts in the equi/tbrium between thofe 
two. powers, when the fluids move fo equally that 
they don’t prefs upon the folids with a greater force 
than they can bear. Arbuthnot, 


Equine’ceseary. adj. [equus and xeceffa- 


rius, Lat.| Needful in the fame degree. 


Soon.as thy dreadful trump begins to found, 

The god of war, with his fierce eqguipage, 

Thou doft awake, fleep never he fo found. Fairy Q, 
I will not lend thee a penny. 

I will retort the fum in eguipage. Shakefpeare. 
Think what an eguipage thou haft in air, 


mens, even becaufe they are’ their. own, the 
in equity allow us to be like unto them in this: af- 
fe€tion. Hooker. 


3. [Inlaw.] The rules of decifion obferved 


by the court of Chancery, as diftin¢ét from 
the literal maxims of Jaw. 


For both to give blows and to carry, Aad view with {corn two pages and achiair. 
In fights, are eguincceffary. Hudibras.| 4. Accoutrements ; furniture. 
EQUINO'CTIAL, x. fe (equus and nox, Lat.) | Eiquieacen. adj. [from equipage.| Ac- 
‘The line that encompaffes the world at} coutred; attended ; having fine habits ; 
an equal diftance from either pole, to} having {plendid retinue. 
, which circle when the fun comes, he She forth iffued with a goodly train 
makes equal days and nights all over the | Ot {quires and ladies, eguipaged well, 
globe; the fame with equator. dow entertained them right fairly, as a T 
| EQUINO'CTIAL. adj. [from equinox.) Was lee a a (rgis a a 
‘1. Pertaining to the equinox. ' a ha h SRO nB T cd bons’ ig 
Thrice th’ eguinoñial line not etermined = me Begs : 
He circled ; four tines crofs’d the car of night TEST Spa Matat ofanriogenttesehad 


From pole to pole, traverfing each colure. Milten. an entire freçdom, a perfect equipendency and in- 
Some fay the fun difference to either part of the contradittion,. to 


Was bid turn reits trom th’ eyuincélial road, ftand or not to ttand. . South, 
Like dittant breadth. Milton's Paradife Left. LQ UPMENT. 2. /. from equip. | À 
2. Happening about the’time of the equi- | 3 The a€t of equipping of accoutring. 
eo i ~ Accoutrement ;* equipage. ; obhis realon did not equivalence the “facility of her 
3. Being near the equinottial line; having L'quiporse. m.j, | équus, Latin, and poids, eduction, we (hal! reier to {choolmen. "| Bréwx. 
the properties of things near the equator. French. | Equality, of weight; Cquilibra- |EQqui’vaLenr. ads. (juus and vka, La- 
In vain they cover hades and ‘Uhracia’s gaies, tion; equality of force. t 


tin. | 
Pining with equincétial heat, Phisips. Inthe temperate zone of our life there are few] 1S Equal in valać, . 
2 : t 4 $ 


| i 


Pope, | EQUIVALENCE. ) wf. [equus and» valeo. 
Equi'vALENCY. Latin.] Equality of ' 
power or worth. 

Muf the fervant of God be affured that which 
he nightly prays for fhall be granted? Yes, either 
formally or by way of equivalence, either -that or 
fomething better: «| , Hammond, 

That there is any eg&ivalence or parity.of worth 
betwixtithe good we do to‘our brother, and the good 
we hope tor trom God, all good Protettants do deny. 

Smualridge. 

Civil caufes are equivalent unto crimmal cauies, 
but this eywivalency only ‘refpects the careful and 
diligent admiffion ot proofs. Ayliffc’s Pavergon. 

To EQUIVALENCE. v. a. [from the,noun. | 
To equiponderate ;; to be equal: to. 


Whether the. tranfgreflion of Eve feducing did 
not exceed Adam feduced, of whether the refittibility 


>A Thiegs 


EQU 


Things 

Well nigh eguivalenr, and neighd'riag value, 

By lot ere parted; but the.value, high heaven, thy 

thare, 

kn equal balance laid with earth and hell, 

Flings up the adverfe (cale, and huns proportion. 

, Prior. 
2, Fqual in any excellence. 
No fair to thine 
Eyxivalent, or fecond ! which compel! d 
Me thus, though importune perhaps, to come = 
And gaze, and worlhip thee. Milion’: Paradife Loft. 
Equal in force or power. 

The dread of Ifrael's focs, who, with a ftrength 
Equivalent to angels, walk'd their ftreets, 

None offering fight. Milton's Agoniftes. 
Of the fame cogency or weight. 

‘The confideration of publick utility is, by very good 
advice, judged ac the leatt the equivalent to the eafier 
kiad of neceflity. | j Hooker. 
ĝe Of the fame import or meaning. 

The ufe of the word minifter ts brought down to 
che literal fignification of it, a fervant; for now to 
ferve and to minilter, fervile and miaifterial, are 

* terms equivalent. i South. 
EQUIVALENT. n.f A thing of the fame 
weight, dignity, or value. 

The flavewithout a ranfom thall be fent; 

At reits for you to make th’ equivalent. Dryden, 

` "Fancy a regular obcdience to one law will be a 
full egutvalent for their breach of another. “Rogers. 


EquivocaL. adj, [equivocus, Latin.) — 
1. Of doubtful fignification ; meaning dif- 
ferent things, ftanding for different.no- 


tions. 

Thefe fentenc@ to fugar, or to gall, | i 
Being ttroog on both fides, are equivocal. Shate/p. 
_. Wards.ot ditferent fignifications taken in, general, 
are of an cyuivecal lenie; but being confidered with 
‘all their ‘particular circumftances, they have their 
fen'e reftrained. Neifling ficet. 
The greater number of thofe who held this were 
milguided by.cguivocal terms. _ Swift. 
e. Uncertain; doubtful; -happening dit-" 

ferent ways. rey 

Equivocal generation is, the productian of plants 
without feed, or ¢f-infeéts or animals without pa~’ 
rents, in the natural way of coition between male 
and female; which is now believed never to happen; 
ut that alf bodics are univocally produced. Harris. 

"There is no fuch thing as egaivecal or fponta- 

prois generation; but all animals are generated’ by | 
animal pareats of the fame, fpecies with E ; 
ay. 

Thofe half-learn’d'withngs, num’rous in our ifle i 
As half-form'd infects on: the Banks of Nse; : 
Wnfinith’d things, one knows not what to call, i 
"heir generation’s foegaivocal. Pope. 

Equi'vocan. m fa Ambiguity; word of | 
doubtful meaning. 

Shall: two or three wretched.equizocals have thet 
force ro corrupt us 7 , Dennis. 

VIVOCALEY. adu. [from-equiuocal. | 
J. Ambiguoully; in a doubefyl or double 
fenfe. ? 

Words abltraéted from their proper fenfe and fig- 
nification, lofe the naturc of words, and are, only 
equivocully focalled. 5, s; , Soxib. 

2. By uncertain or irregular birth; by 
equivocal generation ; by generation aut ; 
of the ftated order. j 

No infeét or animal did ever proceed egusuocally’ 
from putrefaction, unlefs in mjraculous cales; as in 
Egypt by the divine judgments. Beatle 

Equi'vocauness. x.,/- [from equivocat- 
Ambiguity ; double meaning. 

Diitinguiih the zapiva or laffitude of the 
word, and then point out that determinate part 
which is the ground of my demonftration. Norris. 

To Equi’vocare. V. me [aegusvocatio, La- 
tin.| To ufe words of dopble meaning ; 


$- 


to ufe ambiguous exprefions;: to mexn'}, 


one thing and exprefs another, 


Equivoca’ror. x., f- {from equivocate. ] 


Er, a fyllable in the middle of names or 


E’ra. 2.f. (eta, Latin.) The account of 


To ERA 


| 1. To deftroy.; to exfcind. 


12. ‘To expunge; to rub out. 


| 


ERE 


The winds to breathe, the waving waods to mere, 
And ftream/ to murmur, ere I ceafe to love. Pipes 


Ens. prep. Before. 


ERE 


Kor anty fefults can eguiencate. 

My foul diidain’d a promife j= 
—But yet your falfe equivocating tongue, 
Your looks, youreyes, yourevery motion promis'd : Our fruicful Nile 
But you are ripe in frauds, and leara'din falthoods. Flow'd ere the wonted feafon. 

nh | Sarit. | ERRLONG adv. 
Qui'vOCATION. t. fe feguivecatio, Latin.) 
Ambiguity of fpeech ; double meaning. 

Reproof is eafily mifapplied, and, through egui- 
vocation wreed. Hooker. 

I pull in relelution and begin 
To doubt the cgwivoculion of the fiend 
Vhat lies like tuth. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 


Dr cn. 


Dryden. 
yee ere and losg.) Before 
a long time‘ha elapled, Nec-longum tem- 
put. 

The angeralready began to paint revenge in many 
colours, -erclong he had not only igottcn pity but 
pardon. Sidnep. 

The wild thorfe-having enmity with the Rags 
“~eame to a man todefire aid, who mounted upoa 
his back, and follewing the ag, relong flew him. 


One who ufes ambiguous language; one, Spenfer on Ireland. 
who ufes mental retervation. Nothing is he that is feigned; it will have 

Here's an eguivacator, that could fwear in both another face than ittiad erelong. Bea Sorfor. 
thedcales againiteither fcale; yct could not equivo- They fwim in joy, 


Erelong to fwim at large, and laugh, forwhich 
The world crelong a world of tears-mutt weep, 
Milton. 
T faw two ftoclk-doves billing, and erclong 
Will cake the neft. n Dryden's Virgil, 
At.pleafes me to think, ‘thatd who know fo {mall 
a portion of the works of the Creator, and with 
flow and painful fteps creep up and down on the 
furface of this globe, ‘thall erelong thoot away with 
the fwiftnefs of imagination, and trace the fprings 
of nature’s operations. Spot 


cate to Eicaven, S bakef. 


places, comes by contraction from the 
Saxon pana, dwellers. Gibfon’s Camden. 


time from any particular date or epoch. 
From the blefiings they beitow 

Our times are dated, and our eras move? 
They govern, and enlighten all below, dtor. 


As thou do’it all above. i E ; Be 
Ch e { E OAY. e “ e 
Erania'rion. n: fe fe and radius, Latin..} . "hie Teeny [from ere and tow. ] Before 


Emiflion of radiance. , Ah, gentle foldiers, fome fhort time allow; 
God gives me a heart ‘humbly to converfe with My father has repented him eremw. ryd. 
him, frem whom alone are.all the esadiations of Had the word eternally been, fcience ‘had beca 
true majelty. K. Charles. | Brought to pertettion tong-crenow. Cheyne. 
ae CETE a. a. [eradico, Latin.) | Erewnr Le. | -adv. {from ere and awhile. | 
Le lo pull up by the~ sot. Erewni'Les. J Some time ago; bef 
He tuffereth the poifon of Nubia to be-gathered, a little tek eh ett 
and Aconite to be eradticaicd, yet this not to be I am as fair nd de T wie dhacdile 
moved. Brown. a : r Wi 4 i A 
>, JA completely defroy ; to ends to.cut Since night you Jov’d me, yet fince Mient ovast mea. 
of. i 
lf a gouty perfon can bring himélf entirely to ai 
milk diet, he may fo change the whole juices of 
his body as to eradicate the diftemper. Arbuthnot. 
If vice cannot wholly be eradicated, it ought at 
leatt to be contined to particular objects. Sujft, 


Eravica’rion. m f. [from eradicate. | 

t The att of tearing up by the root; de- 2. To Erect a Perpendicular. ‘To crofs 
ftru&ion.; excifion. J+ one line by anothersat right angles. 

2. The ftate of being torn up’by the roots, 1 3° Po raife; to build. 


s ; s Happier walls expect 
They affirm the roots of mandrakes give a fliriek | 2 PP. pect, 
upon eradication, which is falfe below confutation: pich, wand’ring long, at laft thou fhall eref?. 


We fit down to our meals, fufpect not the in- 
traffon of armed uninvited gueits, who erewhiles, 
we know were-wont to furprifetus, Decay of Piety 

To ERECT. t.a. [ereGus. Latin.) 
t. To raife in aftraight Jine; to place pete 
pendicularly to the horizon. 


Brown, Th Dryden's Virgi? 
atch varecigu eden haf cee ie a T 


which cures radically; tliat which drives. 
quite away. 
To BRASE. v:a. [rafer French.] 


4. Toettablith anew ; to fettle. 

Great difference there is between their proceed 
ings, who «r¢ a-acw commonwealth which is to 
have neither regiment nor religion the fame that 
was, and theirs who only retorm avdecayed itate. 

Hcaker. 

He fuffers feventy-two diftin@ nations to be erected 

out of the frit monarchy under diltinct governourse 


Raleigh, 


E 
« 
$ 
| 
4 
i 


The heads of birds, for the moft part, are given 
erafed ; that is, plucked cH. Pcacham on Blaxoning. 


Baalsement. wf [from erae] 

te Deftruétion ; devitftation. 

2. Expun¢tion; abolition. 

Ere. adw. {an, Saxon; air, Gothick; er, 
Dutch. This word is fometimes vitioufly 
written e'er, as if from evar. It isJike- 
wife written or before-ever, on and zp. in 
Saxon being indifcrimiately written. Mr. 
Lye.) Before; fooner than. 

Ere he would have hang’d a.man for the get- 
ting a hundred baftards, he would have paid for the 
nurfing a thoufand. Shak. , 

"Fhe lions brake all their bones in pieces or ever 
thcy came to the bottom of the den, Danicl. 

Yr. uit trial, ere | merit 
My, exaltation without change or cnd. Mitten, 

The mountain trecs in dittant profpeet pleafe, 
Ere yet the pine defcended to the feas; 

Ere lailswere fpread’new oceans to explore. Dryden. 


The bizds hall ceafe to tunc their ev’ning fong, 


Js. To elevate; to exalt. 
i I, who am a party, am not to eret? myfelf into a 
judge- Doyden's Fables, Preface. 
1 am far from,pretending infallibality : that would 
be toere? myfelf into an apottie. Locke. 
All the litele fcramblers after fame fall upon hime 
and have recourfe to their own invention, rather 
than fuffer him to ere@ himfelf into an author with 
impunity. Addifore 
6. To raife confequences from premifes. 
From fallacious foundations and mifapprehended 
mediums, men creé conclifions no way inferrible 
from the premifes. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Men being too hafty to ered? to themlelves general 
notions and illgrounded theories, find themfeives 
deceived in their tock of knowledge. Lockes 
Malebranche ereés this propofition, of fceing all 
| things in God, upon their ruin. Locke. 
7. Toanimate; aot to deprefs; to encou- 


rages Why 


ERG 


Why fhould-not hope y 
As much eveé? our thoughts,- as-fear deject them? | 
Denham. 


ERR 


Ery NGO. s.f. Sea-holly. A plant. 
ERI'STICAL, adj. [ips.] Controverfial; re- 


ERR 
of nghë judgments have too much contributed 9e 


the breach. Decay of Piety» 
The mufes’ friend, unto himfelf fevere, 


To Erect. wen. To wife upright. 


The trefoil againit rain fwelleth in the ftalk, , 


and fo ftandeth more upright ;. for by wet, {talks do 
ereé, and leaves bow down. 
Erec'r. adj. [erectus, Latin. } 
1. Upright; not leaning ;_ not prone. 
Birds, far from pronenefs,. are almofteret?; ad- 
wancing the head and breait in progrefhion, only 
ne in volitation. Brown, 
„Bafil tells us, that the ferpent went ereé? like 
“man. Brown. 
2. Directed upwards. 
Vain were vows,. 
And plaints and fuppliant hands, to Heav’n eved?. 


Philips. F 


3. Bold;. confident; unfhaken. 
Let no vain fear thy gen’rous ardour tame, 
But ttand ere, and found as loud as fame. 
Glarville. 


4.. Vigorous ;. not depreffed: 


That vigilant aud ereé? attention of mind; which 


in prayer is very neceflary,- is wafted or dulled, 


Ere’c1ion. w. f. [from.ored.] 


1. The a& of raiiing, or ftate of: being | 


raifed upward. 

We are to confider only the ere4fion of the hills 

above the ordinary land. Brerewocd on Languages. 
2. The a& of building or raifing edifices. 

The firt thing which moveth them thus to caft 
up their poifon,, are certain folemnities ufual at the 
fir ere€ion of churches. 

` Pillars were fet up above.one thoufand four hun- 
dred and.twenty-fix years before the flood, countmg 
Seth to'be an hundred years old at the ereĉlion of 
them, Raleigh's Hiftory. 
3.- Eftablifhment ; fettlement. ; 

It mutt needs have a peculiar influence upon the 

evefion, coutinuance, and diflolution of every focitty. 
South. 
4. Elevation. exaltationof fentiments. , 

Her peerlefs height "my mind to high ersficn 

draws up. t Sidney. 
5. A& of roufing ;. excitement to attention. 
Starting is an_apprehenfion of the thing feared, 
and in that is a fhrinking, and likewife an inqui- 
` fition what the matter fould be ; and in thatit tsa 
motidn of ereéPicn 3. fo that when aman would tiften 
fuddenly he starteth; fos the Rastiog is aniczeicn 
of the fpirits to attend. Bacon. 
Ere'crness, nf. [from erec?.] Upright- 
' nefs of pofture or form,. 

We take eredine/s ftrily as Galen defined it : 
they, only fayeth he, have an erect hgure,. whofe 
{pine and thighbone are carried on right lines, 

Brown's Vulgar Brrours. 
E'REMITE. 12. f. [eremita, Latin; tgu. ] 
One who lives in a wildernefs; one who 


lives in folitude ;. an hermit ;. a folitary + } 


we now fay Lermit. 
Antonius, the erexite, findeth a fifth commodity 
not inferior to any of thefe four. Raleigh’s Hifiry, 
f Embryoes and idiots, eremiree and friars, 
* White, black, and grey, with all their trumpery. 


Milton.. 


Raemi'ticac. adj. [from eremite.] Reli- 

gioully folitary ; leading the life of an. 
ermit. 

They have multitudes of religious orders, eremi- 


tical and cénobitical. Stillingflee:. 
Enerta'tion, me fo [ereptio, Latin.| A 
creeping forth.. Buil.. 


Erz'y rion. 2. f. [ereptio, Latin.] A faatch- 
_ ing or taking away by force.. 
E’ncot. af. A fort of wb, like a piece 


of foft horn, about.the bignefs of achef- | 


nut, which is placed behind and below 
the. patern- joint, and is commonly hid 


under the tuteof thefetlock, Farr. Dit. 


Bacon's Nat, Hif. }. 


Hooker. | 


Hocker. ‘ 


lating to difpute ; containing controver- 
fies. 


Erce. w. f- [eang Saxon.] Idle; lazy; 


flothful. An: old word whence we now 
fay irk/ome. 

For men therein would hem-delite 5 
And of that dede be not erke,. 


But oft fithes haunt that werke. Chaueer. 


E/RMELIN.. %. f- (dimiuntive of ermin; ar- 


melin, French. Anermine.. See ERMINE. 
Silver fkins, 
Paffing the hate {pot ermelins. Sidney. 


E/RMINE. x. f. [Lermixe, French, from ar- 


menius, Latin.} An animal in cold coun- 
tries, which very nearly refembles.a wea- 
fele in fhape ;. having a white pile, and 
the tip of the tail/black, and furnifhing 
a valuable fur. The fellmonger, and fur- 
riers put upon it little bits of. Lombardy 
lambikin, which is noted. for its fhining 
black colour, the better to fet off the 
whitenefs of the ermine.- Trevonz. 
Ermine is the fur of a little beaft, about the big- 
nefs of a weafel,.called Mus Armenius; for they are 
found in Armenia. Peachum on Blazoning . 
A‘lady’s honour muft be touch’d; ~ 
Which, nice as ersvivet, will not bear a foil.  Dryd. 


E/RMINED. adj. [from ermixe..} © Clothed| 


with ermine. 

Arcadia’s couatefs,. here in ermin'd-pride, 

Is there Pa(tora by a fountain fide. rope. 
E’rne. )? Do immediately flow from the 
E’zon. § - Saxon emp, eann, a cottage, or 

lace of. retirement...,,, Gib/aw’s Camden. 

To ERO'DE.2..a.. [eredo, Latin.} Fo can- 

Ker, to eat away; to corrode. 

It hath. been anciently received, that the fea-air 
hath antipathy with the lungs, .if it cometh’near the 
body, and eroderh them. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

The blood, being too ibarp or thing erodes the 
veffel. Wijem. 

EROGATION. nf. [erogatio; Latin- t The 

a& of giving or beftowing ; diitribution, 
Frosian. v. f. [erfio Latin. 

1.. The a&t of eating away. . p 
2. The ftate of being eateniaway ; canker; 
corrofion. =e 

As fea-fatt is a tharp fotid body, ‘in a conftant diet 
of falt meat, it breaks the veiiels,, produceth™érc- 

“rons of the flid par,-andvall the fymptoms! of the 

fea-fcurvy. A Arbm biot, 
Jo ERR. n [erro “Latin. ], 
1. To wander; to ramble. 


A ftorm of strokes, well meant, with firry flies, f 


and errs about their temples, ears, and even 
Dryden's Virg, 
The rains arife, and’ fires theirwarmth difpenfe ; 
And fix’d and-«rning itacs difpofe their influence. 
Diyd, Virg. 
2» To mifs the right way ;, to ftray. 
We have cercd and ttrayed like lott theep, 
Gommon Prayer. 
Tewill not lag: behind: nor err 
The way, thou leading. 
3: ‘Fo deviate from any purpofe. 
But errs not nature from this gracious end} 
From burning furs when livid deaths deitend. Pope. 
4» To commit errours ; to- miftake. 
It isa jucement maim'd and molt imperiet. 

That will contels perfection fo could err.. 

Agamit-all rulesof nature. Shuke/peare's Obilie, 
For do they not err thatdevife evil? Prov. xiv. 22. 
Polibiy the man may err ia his judgment ot cir- 

cumitancer, and thescfo.e let hun tear;. but becaufe 

it it not certain be ie mittaken,.Ict him noc defpair, 
Laylos's Ruleof diving boly. 
Nor has it only been the heat of erring perions 
hania besn (Hus mischievous, bat tomppa men 


Milton. 


With filent pity looks on all that err. Waller, 
He who from the reflected image of the fun in 
water would conclude of light and heat, could ‘not 
err more’grofly, Cheyne. 
E'RRABLE. adj. [fromerr.} Liable to err ; 
liable to miftake. 
E/RRABLENESS. 2. /. [from errable.} Lia- 


blenefs to error ;. liablenéfs to miftake. 
We may infer from the errablene/s of our nature, 
the reafonablenefs of compaffion to the feduced.. 
ty Decay of Piety. 
E'RRA ND. #. /- [epens, Saxon; arend, Da- 
nifh.] A meffage ;, fomething to be told 
or done by a meffenger; a mandate; a 
commiflion. It is generally ufed now 
only in familiar language. 

Servants being commanded to go, fhall ftand fill, 

*eill they have their errand warranted unto them. 
Hooker, 

But haft thou done thy errand to Baptifta? 
—Htold-him that your father was in Venice. Shake/. 
A quean! have I not forbid her my houfe ?\. She 
comes of errands does the ? Shakefpeare, 

When he came,-behold the captains of the hoit 
were fitting, and he faid, 1 have an erramd to thee, 
O captain. i Kings. 

From them I go 
This uncouth errandifole.. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
His eyes, * 1 eri 
That run thro’ all heav’ns, ‘ordown to th’ earth; 
Rear his fwift.errands over moift and dry, 
O'er fea and land: H-T Milton's Paradife Loth 

Weil thou do’tt to hide from common fight 

Thy clofe intrigues, too bad to:bearthe light; 
Nor deubtl,. but the filver-footed dame, N 
Tripping trom fea,.oc fuch an.eaxaxd came: | Dryd. 
Era’ NT. adje [errans, Latins: | errant, 
French. j g r f 
1. Wandering ; roving ;. rambling. Parti- 
cularly* applied’ to ‘anverder’ ot ‘knights 
much celebrated. in romances; who roved 
about the world in fearch of-adventures. 

[twas thought that there are juft feven- planets,- 
or errant Stars, an the lower»orbs of heavens but it 
is now dewonttsable unto fenfes. thatithere yresmany 

_emore. Brown's Vulgar: Errourse 
-39 < Chief of domeftick knights andserrant, 
Either tor chartel or for waranti Hudibras. 
2. Vile abandoned ; completely bad.. Sec 
ARRANT” Af t 
Good impertinence : 
Thy company,» if I tlept not very well, >- 
A-nights,, would make me an erraxti fool with 
queftions: i Bere Johnfow sCutalince 
3- Deviating froma certain courfey"* 9 
Knots, by the conflux of meeting fap, 
Infekt ‘the found pine, and di¥ert his'prain, 
Fortive and errant,-from his courté of growth. 
ows moi x | ATI Shakefprara 
ERRANT RY Him fo [from erranti eo 
vr Anersant fate; the condition of awane 
dereri: ~ i feo 

Atter a fhort fpace of Aramtry upon the feas, he 
got fafe back-to Dunkirk: difon’s Freelalder... 

z. Che employmentof a knight errant. 

ERRATA. ne fo (Latin. | ‘The faults? of 
the printer inferted’in the beginning or 
end af the book. 

li he meet with faults, befides thole that the er- 
rala take notice of, he wall contider the weaknels 
of the author’s cyes. . Boyle. 

Eera'ticn. adj. ferraticus,. Latin. ] 


1. Wandering; uncertain; keeping no cere 


tain ordez ;. holding no eftablifhed course. 
The earth, and each erratick world, 
Around the fun their proper centre whirl’d, 
Compofe but one extended valt machine, Blackmores 
Through the vatt waves the dreadtul wonders. move, 
Hence nam'd erraticks Pope's Odylfey. 
ge Irregular 5. 


ERR 

2. Irregular; changeable. 
‘They are incommoded with a flimy mattery cevgir, 
Rink of breath, and an errarick fever. Harvey, 
ERRA'TICALLY. adv. {from erratical or cr- 


ratick. | Without rule ; without any efa- 
blifhed method or order. 


They come. not forth in’ generations erraticslly, 
er different from each other; but in {pecifcai and 
regular fhapes. Í Brown: 

ERR'HINE, nefe [‘pfue.]  Snuffed up the 
nofe; occafioning fneezing. 

We fee fage or betony bruifed, faeezing power, 
and other powders or liquors, which the pnyficians 

* call erbines, put into the nafe to.draw phlegm Irom 
tthe head. l Bacon. 

Erroneous. adj. [from erro, Latin. ] 

1. ‘Wandering ; unfcttled. 

They roam 
Errogeous and difconfolate, themfelves 
Accufing, and their chief improvideat 
Of military chance. Philips. 

This circle, by being placed here, ftopped much 
of the erroneous. light, which otherwife would’ have 
.difturbed the vifion. Newton. 

Unblam’d abundance crown'd the royal board, 
What time this done rever’d her prndent lord ; 
Who now, fo heav’n decrees, is.doom’d to mourn, 
Bitter conftraine! erroweous and forlorn. Pope. 

2. Irregular; wandering from the right road. 
If the veffels, inftead of breaking, yield, it fub- 
^ jeas the perfon to all the. inconveniences of erroneous 
s- circulation; that is when the blood ftrays into the 
vefiels deftined to carry ferum or.lymph. i 
à i j Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
3. Miftaking; mifled by errour. 

Thou art far from deftroying the innocent with 
ithe guilty, and the erroneous with the malicious. 

l (King Charles. 

There is the evvexcous as well as the rightly in- 

| formed confcience. . “ South. 
4- Miftaken; not conformable to truth ; 
- ,phyfically falfe. T 

Their whole. counfel.is condemned, as:having.ei- 
ther proceeded from the blindnefs of thofe times, or 
from negligence, or from defire of honour and glory, 
or from an-erroneous opinion that fuch things might 
ibe for a while. er, 

A wonderful erroneous obfervation that walketh 
about, is commonly received, contrary to all the true 
account of time and experience. Bacon, 

The phznomena of light have been hitherto ex- 
“plained by fuppofing that they arife from new modi- 
fications of the rays, which isan erroneous fuppofi- 
tion. Newton's Opticks. 

Erro'neousty. adv. [from erroncous.| By 
miftake ; not rightly. 

r` The minds of men are erroneon/ly perfuaded, that 
it is. the will of God to have thofe things done which 
they fancy. Hook. 

i could not difcover the lenity of this fentence ; 
but conceived it, perhaps erscacoufly, rather to be 
rigorous than gentle. Gulliver, 

ERRONEOUSNESS. ».f. [from - erroneous.) 
Phyfical falfehood; inconformity to truth, 
. The phznomena may be explained by this kypo- 
thefis, whereof he demonftrates the truth, together 
. _ with the erroncoufne/s of ourse, Boyle. 
E'RROUR. n.f. [error, Latin. ] 
a. Miftake; involuntary -deviation from 
truth. 

Errour is a miftake of our judgment:giving affent 
to that which is:not true. Locke, 

Oh, hateful errour, melancholy’s child ! 

Why dof thou thew to the apt thoughts of men, 
The things that are not? Shakefpeare. 


2. A blunder; an a& or affertion in which 
a miftake is committed. 
In religion, 
What damned errour, but fome fober brow 
Will blefs it ? 
He look'd like nature’s erroxr, as the mind 
And body were not of a piece defign'd, 
But made fortwo, and by miftake in one were join’d. 
Dryden, 


|3: 


4. [In theology.] 


4. Formerly ; long ago. 


Shakcfpceare's Merchant of Venice. 


ERU. 


Roving excurfion ; irregular courfe. 
What brought you living to the Stygian ftate'! 
Driv'n by the winds and ercowrs of the fea, l 
Or did you Heav'n’s fuperiour doom obey ? Dryden. 
Sin. i 
Blood he'óffered for himfcelf, and for the errowrs 
of the people. s feb. ix. 7. 
ç. [In law. more efpecially 1n-our common 
law.] An errour in pleading, or in the 
procefs; and thc writ, which is brought 
‘for remedy of this overfight, is called a 
writ of errour, which fies to redrefs falfe 
judgment given in any court of record. 
Couel, 
Ers, or Bitter Vetch. n. J. (vicia valde ama- 
ra.) A plant. 
Erst. adv. (erft, German; ænyzta, Saxon.) 
1. Firtt. 

Sir knight, if knight thou be, 
Abandon this foreftalled place at.er/f, 
For fear of further harm, I counfel thee, 

2. At firt; in the beginning. 
‘Fame that her high worth to taife, 
Seem'd erf fo lavifh and profufe, + 
We may juftly now accufe 
Of detraction from her praife, 
3. Once; when time was. 
As fignal now io low dejected. ftate 
As erfi in higheft, behold him. Milton's Azonifics, 
He taught us ezf the heifer’s tail to view. Gay. 


Spenfer. 


Milton. 


The future few or more, howe’er they be, 
Were deftin'd er/?, nor can by fate’s decree 
Be now cut off. 

5- Before; till then; till now. 
Opener mine eyes, 
Dim erfi; dilated fpirits, ampler heart. Milton. 

The Rhodians, who e7/? thought themfelves at 
great quiet, were now overtaken with a fudden mif- 
chief. Knolles. 


Prior. 


JErusescence. | x. fe [erubefcentia, La- 


Erupe'scency. J 
ing red ;_rednefs. 
Erupescent. adj. [eruhefcens, Latin. ] 
eesti fomewhat red; inclining to red- 
nefs. 
To ERU'CT. v. a. [erudo, Latin.] “To 
belch ; to break wind from the ftomach. 
Eructa’tTion. 7. f. [from ernd. } 
te The att of belching. 
2. Belch; the matter vented from the fto- 
mach. i 
The figns of the funétions of the ftoriach being 
depraved, are erufations, cither with the tafte of 
the aliment, acid, inodorous, or fetid. Arbuthnot, 
3. Any fudden burft of wind or matter. 
Therma, are. hot fprings or fiery cruéations 5 


fuch as burtt forth of the earth during earthquakes. 
Woodward. 


ERUDI'TION. 2. f. [eruditio, Latin. ] Learn- 
ing ; knowledge obtained by ftudy and 


initruction. 
Fam'd by thy tutor, and thy parts of nature ; 
Thrice fam'd beyond all eradition. Shakefp. 
The carl was of agood erudition, having been 
placed at ftudy in Cambridge very young. . Wotton. 
To your experience in ftate affairs you have alfo 
joined no vulgar erwdition, which all your modefty 
is not able to conceal; for to underitand critically 


tin] The act of grow- 


our noblemen have arrived. Dryden. 
Some gentlemen abounding in théiruniverfity erx- 
dition, fll their fermons with philofophical terms. 


Eru'ctnous. adj. [eraginofus, Latin.] Par- 
taking of the iubftance and nature of cop- 
per. 


Copperas is a rough and acrimonious kind of 


falt drawn out of ferreous and ervginoms earths, 
partaking chiefly of iron and copper; 


copper, the green of iron. Browne, 


= Celeftial fpirics in bondage. 


the delicacies of Horace, is a height to which few of 


Swif le 


the blue of 


ESC 


Agues depend upon a corrupt incinerated miun- 
choly, or Gpon an aduft {tibial or ervgineus fulphur. 
Harwey. 


Ervr'tron, #. J. [eruptio, Latin: 


1. The a&t of breaking or burfting forth 


from any confinement. 

Finding themfelves ‘pent in by the exterior earth; 
they preffed with violence againft that arch, to. make 
it yield and give way to their dilatation and eer 

Burner's Theory. 
2. Burft; emiffion; fomething forcing ft. 
felf out fuddenly. . 

In part of Media there. are eruptions of flames out 
of plains. Bacon's Natural Hiffory, 

Upon a fignal given the eruption began; fire ang 
fmoak, mixed with feveral unufual prodigies and fi- 
gures, "made their appearance. Addifon’s Guardian, 


3. Sudden excurfion of an hoftile kind, 

Thither, if but to pry, fhall be perhape 
Our firt eruption, thither or elfewhere ; 

For this infernal pit fhall never hold 
Milton's Par, Loft. 
Such.command we had, 
To fee that none thence iffu’d forth a fpy. 
Or‘enemy, while God was in his work į 
Left he, incens’d at fuch eruption bold, 
Deftru€tion with creation mighthave mix’d, Milton, 
4. Violent exclamation. 

To his fecretary, whom he laid in a pallet near 
him for natural ventilation -of his thoughts, he 
would in the abfence of all other ears and eyes, 
break out into bitter and paffionate eruptions. F = 

Wotton's Life of Buckingham. 

It did not run out in voice or indecent eruptions 
but filled the foul, as God the univerfe, filently and 
without noife. Soult, 

5. Efflorefcence ; puftyles. 

Difeafed nature oftentimes breaks forth 
In itrange eruptions. Sbakefpeare's Henry 1V. 

An eruption of humours in any part, is not cured 
merely by outward applications, but by alterative. 


medicines. Gov. Tongue. 
Unripe fruits are apt to gccafion foul eruptions on 
the {kin. ı Arbutbrot. 


Erup'tive. adj. [eruptns, Latin.] Buriting 
forth. 

'Tis liftening fear, and dumb amazement all, 
When to the ftartled eye the fudden glance 
Appears far fouth eruptive through the cloud. `“ 

Thompfor.s 
ERY'NGO. 2. f. [erugion.]_ A plant. 
ERYSI'PELAS. 2.f. [igvemeras. | - 

An eryfepelas is generated by a hor ferum in the 
blood, and atfeéts the fuperficies of the fkin with 
a fhining pale red, and citron colour, without pul- 
{ation or circumifcribed tumour, fpreading from one 
place to another, ifeman's Surgery. 

ESCALA'DE, n. f. [French.] The att of 
{caling the walls of a fortification. 

In Geneva one mects with the ladders, petard, 
and other utenfilé, which were made ufe of in their 
famous ¢fcalade. Addifon. 

Esca/uor. nfe . 
1. A fhellfith, whofe fhell is regularly in- 
dented. 
' The fells of thofe cockles, </calops and peri- 


winkles, which have greater gravity, were enclofed 
in ftone. Woodward, 


2. An inequality of margin; indenture. 


The figure of the leaves is divided into jags and 
- fealops, curioufly indented round the edges, Ray, 
ESCAPADE. n. fe [French.] Irregular 
motion of a horfe. 
He with a graceful pride, 
While his rider every hand furvey'd, 
Sprung loole, and flew into an efcapade; 
Not moving forward, "yet with every bound _— 
Prefling, and feeming (till to quit his ground. Dry, 
To ESCAPE. ¢«. a. [echaper, French. ] * 
1, To obtain exemption from; to obtain 
fecurity from; to fly; to avoid. 
Since we cannot ¢/eape the purfuit of patfions, 
and perplexity of thoughts, there isino way fete cdut 
w 


' them. 


ESC 
to endeavour all we can either to fubdue or divert 
Temple. 
Had David died fooner, how! much trouble had 
_ he s/caped, which by ti he endured in the re- 
` bellion of his fon?» “© j oo os Wake. 
2. To pafs unobferved by one. 
Men are blinded with ignorance and errour: 
many things may efcape them, in: many they may 
be deceived. rr Hooker. 
"Tis ftill the fame, although their airy fhape 
All but a quick poetick figh: ¢fcape. Denham. 
~ The reader fands out thofe beauties of propriety 
in thought and writing, which e/caped him in’ the 
» tumult and husry of reprefenting, ~ 
Jo Esca’pe. vin. To fly; to get out of 
“danger; to avoid.punifhment or harm. 
Benhadad, the king of Syria, ¢/caped on'hotfeh 


, 


s They efcaped ali fafe to land. Ads, xxvii. 44. 
Efcape for thy life; look not behind theey neither 
» ftay thou in all the plains ¢/cape to the mountain, 
leit thou be confumed. Geneefs. 
` Whofo pleafeth God thall efeape from her, but 
_ the finner thall be taken by her. 5% Eee/.viit 26. 
He might put on a hat, a muffler, and’a kerchief, 
and focfcape. Shakefp. Marry Wivesof Windfor. 
«a To convince us that there was no way toe/cape by 
yelimbing up tò: the mountains, he aflures us that the 
higheft were all covered. Wovdward. 
_ Laws are not executed, men of virtue are difgraced, 
and murdererse/cape.  Wars's Logick. 
Esc'a re. x. f. [from the verb. ] 
i. Flight; the act of getting out of danger. 
. A would halten my efcape from the windy ttorm 
and tempeft: | Pfalmsy\v. 7. 
He enjoyed neither his e/cape nor his honour long ; 
for he was hewn in pieces. ~ , Hayward. 
Men of virtue have had extraordinary e/cupes. out 
“of fuch dangers as have enclofcd them, and which 
have feemed inevitable. Addifon. 
2. Excurfion; fally. 
“We made an efcape, not fo much to feek our own, 
as to be intruments of your fafety. Denham. 


i 


g- ['n law.] Violent. or privy evafion out |! 


of fome lawful reftraint. For example, 


him, takes a perfon and’ endeavours to 

carry him“ to ‘gaol, and he in the way, 

either by violence or by flight, breaks 

from him, this is-called an ape. Cowel. 
4- Excufe; fubterfuge; evafion. 

St. Paul himfelf did not defpife to remember 
whatfoever be found agreeable to the word of God 
among the heathens, that he might take from them 

sall efcape by way of ignorance. Raleigh. 
5. Sally; Aight; irregularity. 
houfand ’ capes of wit, 
* Make thee the father of their idle dreams, 
And rack thee in their fancies. 
Loole '/capes of love. 
6. Overfight; miftake. 

In rranicribing there would be lefa care taken, as 
the language was lefs underitood, and fo the efcapes 
Jefs fubject to obfervation, Brereweod cn Lang. 

ESCA'RGATOIRE. n. J. [French.] A nur- 
fery of fnails. 

At the Capuchins J faw efcargaroires, which I 
“took the more notice of, becaufe ] do not sernembcr 

to have met with any thing of the fame kind in 
other countries. Jt is a {quare’ place boarded in, 
and filled with a vaft quantity of large fuails that 
are efteemed excellent food, when they are well 
drefled. ` Addifon. 
ESCALOT. n. f. [French.] Pronounced 
frallot. 

Efchalots are now from France become an Englith 
-plant, managed after the fame manner as garlick; 
only they are to he fet earlier, and taken up as foon 
as the leaves begin to wither, left the Winter kills 
them. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

EYCHAR. x. f. Licydgas} A hard cruit 
or fcar made by hot applications, 

When iffues are made, or bones expofed, the 
"ary Sy ve Cut ous immediately. Sharp's Sur. 

oi. l. 


Shakef. 
Milton. 


Dryden. | 


if the fheriff, upon a capias direCted unto |! 


ESC 


EscHa'rotik adi. [from efhar.} Cauf- 


tick ; having™the power *to fear or burn 
the fleth. 


Escua’rotick.  /..A cauftick ‘applica- 


tion. 


Anefchar was made by the catharetick, which we, 


thruit off, and continued in the ufe of e/charoticks. 
Wifeman's Surgery. 
Efebaroticks applicd of ,afh-athes, or. bliftering 
platter. Floyer. 


ESCHE'AT. x». f. [from the.French ofcheorr. | 
Any lands, or other profits, that fall to a 
lord within his manor by forfeiture, or 
the death of his tenant, dying without 


| ‘heir general or efpecial: Ejcheat is alfo 


Chronicles, | 


-ufed fometimes for the place in which the 
King, or other lord, has e(cheats of his 
_-tenants.. Thirdly, e/cheat is ufed for a 
writ, which lies where the tenant, having 
| eftate of fee-fimple in any lands or ‘tene- 
ments hélden-of. a {uperiour; lord, dies 
feifed, without heir general or efpecial. 
l els ag tè cineih I Cowel, 
| -id Tftheking’s ordinary courts of juttice do not, pro- 
„tect the people, if he have-no certain revenue or ¢/- 


cheats, | cannot fay that fuch a country is conquered. 

Davies on Ireland. 

To EscHE'AT. v. a. [from the noun.] To 

fall tothe lord of the manor by forfeiture, 
or for want of heirs. 

In the bait general wars there, I knew many good 
freeholders executed -by martial law,.’whofe lands 
were thereby faved to their heirs which fhould have 
otherwife efcheated to her mjeti 
- ` ê 


+ 


enfer on Ireland. 

He would forbear to alienate any of the forfeited 
efcheated lands in’ Ireland, which fhould accrue to 
the crown by reafon ofthis rebellion. Clarendon. 

Escuea'ror. 2. fe [from eheat.] An 
officer that. obferves.the efcheats of the 
King in the county whereof he is efchea- 
tor, and certifies them into the exchequer. 
At a Bartholomew fair at London, an efcheator of 
the city arreited a clothier, and feifed his goods. 
Camden's Remains, 
To Escu’ew. w. a. [efcheoir, old French. ] 
To fly; to avoid; to hun; todecline. A 
word almoft obfolete. 

Sherwas' tike a young fawn, who coming in the 
wind of the hunters, doth not know whether it be a 
thing or no to be efeherwed. Sidney. 

Soletus, which this change of weather view, 
Change eke our minds, and former lives amend, 

The old year’s fins forepaft let us c/cbew, 

And fly the faults with which we did offend. Spenf, 

He who obeys, deftruction fhall e/ebcu; 

A wife man knows both wheaand what todo. San. 

Of virtue and vice, men are univerfally to pradtife 
the one, and e/chew the other. Atterbury. 

Escuu’tTcHEON. #. /. The fhield of the 
family; the picture of the ex/igzs armorial. 
Efchutcheon is a French word, from the 
Latin /cutum, leather; and hence cometh 
our Englith word buckler, lene in the old 
Saxon fignifying leather, and buck or 
bock a buck -or ftag; of whofe fkins, 
quilted clofe together with horn or hurd 
wood, the antient Britons made their 
fhields: Peacham, 

There be now, for martial encouragement, fome 
desrecs and orders of chivalry and fome remembrance 
perhaps upon the ¢/cbutcheon, Bacon. 

We will pafs over the ef/churcheons of the tribes of 
Ifrael, a6 they are ufually dcfcribed in the maps of 
Canann. Brown. 

Escort. 2. / [eftort, French.) Convoy ; 
guard from place to place. 


ESP 


To Escort. waa. [efcorter, French.] » ‘To 
convoy; to guard from place to place. 
ESCOT. x. J. [French.} A tax paid in 

boroughs: and: corporations towards the, 
| fupport of the community, which is called 
| feot and lot. 
Yo Esco’r. v. a. [from the noun.} To 
pay a man’s reckoning; to fupport. 
What, are they children 2. Who maintains them? 
How are they e/cored ? Shakcfpeare’s Hamlet, 
Esconut. naf. [efcouter, French.}] Lifteners 


or fpies;. perfons {ent for. intelligence.» 
Now feout. ... 
They were well entrenched, having good cfcout 
abroad, and fure watch within. Hayward. 
ESCRI'TOIR. n.f. [¥rench.] A box with 
all the implements neceflary for writing. 
Pronounced /éritore. 
Escu'acre. x. J: [from efċu, French, a 
fhield. } , 

Efcuage, thatis, fervice of the fhield, is either 
uncertain orcertain, Eycwageuncertain is likewife 
twofold: firft, where the tenant by his tenure is 

' bound to follow his: lord, going in, perfon to the 
king’s wars fo many days. The days of. fuch fer- 
vice feem to have been rated by the quantity of the 
land fo holden: as, if it extend to a whole knight’; 
fee, then the tenant was bound thus to follow his - 
lord forty days. A knight’s fee was fo much land 
as, in thofe days, was accounted a fufficient living 
for a knight; and that was fix hundred and eighty 

_sacres as fome think, or eight hundred as others, or 
1sf. per annum. Sir Thomas Smith faith, that 
cenfus equefiris is 40l. revenue in free lands. If 
the land extend but toshalf\a kwight’s! fee, then | 
the tenant. is bound to follow his lord but twenty 
days. The other kind of this efcuage uncertain is 
called Caitleward, where. the tenant is bound ty 
defend a caftle.. _E/cuuge certain is where the tenant 
is fet ata certain {um of money to be paid in lieu of 
fuch uncertain fervices, Cowel, 

E’scuLent. adj. [efculentus, Latin.] Good 
for food; .eatable. 


I knew a man that would faft five days; but the 
fame man ufed to have continually a great wifp of 
’ herbs. that he fmelled on, and fome efculent herbs 
of ftrong fcent, as garlick: Bacon. | 
Es'cucent. #. f. Something fit for food. 
This cutting off the leaves in plants, where the’ 
root ia the e/culert, as radith and parfnips, it will 
make'the root the greater, and foit will do to the 
heads of onions; and Where the fruit is the efculent, 
by itrengthening the root, it will make the truit alfo” 
the greater. Bacon's Natural Hifory, 
Esva'tier.. 2, fe Trees planted.and cut fo 
as to join. 
Plant your faireft tulips in places of thelter, and - 
under efpaliers. Evelyn's Kalender. 
Behold Villario’s ten years toil complete, 
His arbours darken, his e/paliers meet. Pope. 


ESPA'RCET. 7. J. [medica, or trifolium, 
Latin.] A kind of faint-foin, A plant. 
Mortimar. 
ESPE'CIAL. adj. {/pecialis, Latin.] Prin- 
cipal; chief. 
They had th’ efpecial engincs been, to rear, 
His fortunes up. Daniel's Civil War, 


EsP t'CIALLY. adv. [from e/pecial.] Princi- 
pally ; chiefly; particularly ; in an un- 
common degree above any other. 


1 fomewhat marvel, that they Specially thoutd 
think it abfurd to oppofe church government, a plam 
matter of action, unto matter ot taith, who know 
that themfelves divide the gofpel into dogtrine and 
difcipline. Hooker, 

, Would you proceed: e/pccially againft Caius Mat- 
clus? Shake/peare. 

This delight children take in doing of mifchict, 
but more e/pesially the pleafure they take to put any 
thing to patn that is capable of ir, ohana perfuade 
myfelfto.be any other than a foreign and introduced 
difpofitioa, Locke. 

4T Providence 


ESP 


Providence hath planted in all men a naturah defire 
and curiofity of knowing things to come; and fuch 
things ¢/pecial/y as concern our particular happoa 
or the general tate of mankind. urnef. 


ESPERA'NCE. ». f. [French.] Hope. Not 


ufed. 
To be worft, 
The loweft, moft dejected things of fortune, 
Stands ftill in efperance, lives not in fear. 
Shukefpeare's Kiug Lear. 
Yet there isa credence in my heart, 

An e/perance fo obftinately ftrong, 

That doth invert th’ atteft of eyes and ears. Shake/. 
ESPIAL. nf. (French, from ¢/pier.] `A 

fpy; afcout; one fent to bring intelli- 

gence., Not ufed. . 

Thofe four garrifons, iffuing forth at. fuch con- 
venient times as they fhall have intelligence, or 
efpial upon the enemy, will drive hiin from one fide 
@o another. Spenfer on Ireland. 

As he march’d along, 
By your efpials were difcovered 
Two mightier troops. Shakefpeare. 
’*Spials have inform’d me, 
The Englith in the fuburbs clofe entrench’d, - 
Went through a fecret grate. Shakef. Henry VI. 

She had fome fecret efpia/s to look abroad for 

graceful youths, to make Plantagenets. 
Bacon’s Henry VII. 
ESPLANA'DE. n. f. [French.[ In for- 
tification, the fame with the glacis of the 
counterfcarp originally; but now it. 1s 
taken for the empty fpace between the 
glacis of a citadel andthe firit houfes of 
the town. ‘ Harris. 
Espousats. #. fe ‘without a fingular. 
(Jponfalia, Latin; e/poxs, French.} ‘The 
at of contracting or affiancing a man 
and woman to each other; the act or 
ceremony of betrothing. 
Esro'usat, adj. Ufed in the ‘att-of 
efpoufing or betrothing. : 

‘The ambaffador put his feg, fript naked to the 
knee, between’ the ¢/poufal fheets; that the cere- 
mony might amount to a confummation. * 

l Bacon’s Henry VII. 
To ESPO'USE. v. a. [e/poufer, French. ] 
3. To contract or betroth to another: 
with zo. 

Deliver me my wife Michal, which I ¢/poufed to 

me. 2 Sam. 
2. Or with. 

He'bad received him as a fuppliant, protected him 
as a perlon fled for refuge, and ¢/poufed him with 
his kinfwoman. ` Bacon. 

3. To marry ; to wed. 

Lavinia will 1 make my emperefs, 

And in the facred Pantheon her epoufe. 
Shake/peare’s Tit Andr. 

With flowers, garlands, and fwcet fmelling herbs, 
Efpoufed Eve deck’d firft her nuptial bed. Milton. 

"They foon 6/pous'd; for they with cafe were join’d, 


Who were betore contracted in the mind. Dryden. 
If her fire approves, 
Let him ¢/poufe her to the peer fhe loves. ` Pope. 


4- To adopt; to take to himfelf. 


In gratitude unto the duke of Bretagne. for his 
former favours, he ¢/poufed that quarrel, and declared 
himfelf in aid of the duke. Aacon’s Henry VIL. 

5- To maintain; to defend. 

Their gods did not orty intereit themfelves in the 
event of wars, but alfo ¢/poufed the feveral partics in 
a vifible corporeal.defcent. Dryden's Juv.. Dedic. 

The city, army, court, odale caufe. Dryden. 

Men e/ponfe the well-endowed opinions in fafbion, 
and then feck arguments either to muke good thcir 
beauty, or varnith over their deformity. Locke, 

The righteoufnefs of the belt caule may be over- 
balanced by the iniguities of thote that ¢/pow/e it. 

Swzlridge. 

‘The caufe of religion and goodnefs, which is the 
caufe of God, ts. our's by descent, and we are doubly 
Bound to s/ponfe it, Asterbury. 


ESS 


To Espy. va. [e/pier, French: Jr 
1. To-fee things at a diftance. |, 

Few there are of fo weak capacity but ‘publick 
evils they eafily ¢/py; fewer fo patient as not to 
complain, when the grievous Inconveniencies thereof 

| work fenfible fmart. Hooker. 
2. To difcover a thing intended to be hid. 

He who before he was ¢/picd was afraid, after 
being perceived was afhamed, now being hardly 
rubbed upon, ‘left both ‘fear and fhame, and was 
moved to anger. Sidnty. 

3. To fee unexpectedly. NA? 

As one of them opened his fack; he efpied his 

money. Gen. 


4.: 'To difcover as-a-fpy» 


Mofes fent me to ¢py out the land,-and I. brought |, 


ve «XIV, 7 6 
to look about. | 
Stand by the way and ¢/py; alk him that fleeth | 


him word again. 
Jo Espy'. v. ne To watch; 


what is done? Jer. x\vii. 19. 
Esquire. 2. f- [efcner, French.| See 
SQUIRE. | 
1 The armour-bearer or attendant on’ a 
knight. 9 5 Á 
2. A title of dignity, and next in degree 
below a“knight.  Thofe to whom ‘this 
title is now of right due, are all the 
younger fons of noblemen, and their 
heirs male for ever; the four efquires of 
the king’s body; the ‘eldeft fons of all 
baronets; fo alfo of all knights of the 
Bath, and knights batchelors,' and their 
heirs male in the right line; thofe that 
ferve the king in any worfhipful call- 
ing, as the ferjeant chirurgeon, ferjeant 
of the ewry, malter cook, &c. fuch as 
are created efquires by the king with a 
collar of S. S. of filver, as the heralds and 
ferjeants at arm, ‘The chief of fome an- 
cient families are likewife efquires by 
prefcription ; thofe that bear any fupe- 
' rior office in the commonwealth, as high 
fheriff of any county, who retains the 
title of efquire during his life, in refpect 
of the great truft he has had of the poffe 
comitatus. He whois a juttice of the peace 
has it during the time he is incommiffion, 
and no longer. Utter barrifters, in, the 
a&s of parliament for poll-money, were 
ranked among efquires. Bhunt. 
What, are our Englifh dead? a 
—Sir Richard Ketley, Davy Gam; ¢/guire: Shakef. 
To ESSAY. v. a. [effayer, French. ] 
1. To attempt; to try; to endeavour. 
While I this unexampled taik ef/ay, 
Pafs awful gulfs, and beat my paintul way, 
Celeitial dove, divine affittance bring. Blackmore. 
No conqueft the, but o’er herfelf defir'd ; 
No arts ef/ay'd, but not to be admir’d, Pope. 
2. To make experiment of. 
. To try the value and purity of metals. 
The ttandard in our mint being now fettled, the 


rules and methods.of e/aying fuitcd to it ‘fhould re- 
main unvariable. Locke. 


E’ssay. #./. [from the verb. ‘The accent 
is ufed on either fyltable. ] 
1, Attempt; endeavour. 


Fruiticis our hopes, though pious our e//ays; 
Yours to preferve a friend, and mine to praite. Smith, 


2. A loofe fally of the mind; an irregular 
indigetted piece; not a regular and orderly 


compofition. 
My efays, of all my other works have been moft 
current. Bacon. 


Yet modeftly he does his work furvey, 
And calls-his finifh’d poem an efay. L’oem to Rofe. 
3. A trial; an experiment. 
This trcatife prides itfelf in no higher a titk than 


4 Firft ta 


baa Exiftence ; 


ESIS 


that of ane/ffay or imperfect attempt at 2 fubje&. 
Glanville. 
He wrote this but as an e//ay, or tafte of my virtue. 
Shakefpeare. 
Repetitions wear us into a liking of what poffibly,, 
in the firit Fh difpleafed us. Locke. 
e of any thing; firt experiment. 
Tranilating the frk of Homer’s Iiads, Í intended 
as an e/fay to the whole work. Dryden's Fab. Pref. 

E/SSENCE, x. f. [cfentia, Latin. ] 

t. Effence is but the very nature of any be- 
ing, whether it be a&tually exifting or 
no: a rofe in Winter has an efence; in 


Summer it has exiftence alfo. Warts’s Lage 
One thinks the foul is air; another, fire; 
Another, blood diffus’d about the heart; 
Another faith, the elements confpire, 
And to her effence each doth give a part. Davies. 
I could with the nature of a fpirit were more un- 
known to me than it is, that I might believe’ its 
exiftence, without meddling at all with its efence, 
vos More's Divine Dialogues; 
He wrote the nature of things upon their names; 
he could: view eexcesiin themfelves, and read forms 
without the comment of their refpective properties. 
bie "4 Å : , South. 
2. Formal exiftence; that which makes ally 
thing to be what it is. __ Y o 
The vifible church of Jefus is one in outward 
' profeffion of thofe things, ‘which fupernaturally- 
appertain to the very effence of Chriftianity, and, 
are neceffarily required in every particular Chriftiaw 
man. . 
the quality of being. . 
In fuch cogitations-have I ftood, with fuch a dark-- 


-nefs and *heavinefs of mind, that 1 might have been» 
Sidney. : 


perfuaded to have refigned my very effence. 
4. Being; exiftent perfon. 
As far as gods, and heav’nly effexces 
Can perifh. 
çe Species of exiftent being. 
Here be four of your as ditlering as the four ele-. 


ments; and yet you are friends: as for Eupolis, be=- 


caufe he is temperate, and without paflion he may 

be the fifth effence. i (I a _. Bacor. 
6.,Conftituent, fubftance.. è > 

. For fpirits when they. pleafe, 

Can either fex affume, or both; fo foft 

And uncompounded is their ef/ence pure; 

Not.ty’d or manacled with joint or limb. Miltor. 
7. The caufe of exiftence. 

not proper. 

She is my e/ence; and I leave to be, 
If I be not by her fair influence 
Foiter’d, illumin’d, cherith’d, kept alive. 


or virtues of any fimple, or compofition. 
collected in a narrow compafs. 
. Perfume; odour; fcent. 
Our humble province is to *tend the fair; 
To fave the powder from too rude a gale, 
Nor let th’ imprifon'd e/fzaces exhale. Pope., 


To Essence. w. a. [from efence.] To pers. 
fume; to fcent. | 


The hufband rails, from morning to night, at 
effernced fops and tawdry courtiers, Addifon's Spec. . 


ESSE'NTIAL, adj. [efentialis,. Latin. | 
1. Neceflary to the conftitution or ex- 
iftence of any thing. 


The difcipline of our.church, although it be not 
an effentias pact of our religion, fhould not be rafhly 
altered, as the very fubftance of our religion will bë 
interefted in it. _ Bacon. 

From that original of doing good,- that is effential 
to the infinite being of our Creator, we have an ets ‘ 
ccllent copy tranfcribed. Spratt, 

This power cannot be innate and e/ential to mat- 
ter; and if itbe not efenria/,.it is confequently moit 
maniteit it could never fupervene to it, unlels im- 
preffed and infuied into it by an immaterial and di- 
vine power. Bentley. 

A great minifter puts you a cafe, and alks your 
Opinion; but conceals an ey/ensias circumitance, up- 

om 


Hovker. . 


Milton's Paradife Loft. . 


This fenfe iss 


Shakef- 
8. [In medicme.| The chief properties- 


EST 
ien which the whole weight of the matter turns.’ ! 


Stvifr. 


~ Alike gfential toth'a g whole, i 
The leait confufion but in one, not all ~ 
` That fyitem only, but the whole muft fall. Pope. 
2. Important in the higheft degree; prin- 
` cipal. MERA E; 

Judgment’s more effentialto a general, 

+ Than courage. ` f Denbam's Sophy. 

3- Pure; highly rectified; fubtilely elabo- 
rated; extracted fo: as to contain all the 
virtues of its elemental parts contracted 
into a narrow compafs. 

The juice of the feed is aneffential oil or balm, 
defigned by nature to preferve the feed from corrup- 
tions — Arbuthnot, 

Esse'n Tia. x f 
1. Exiftence; being. 
‘His utmoft ire to the height enrag’d, 
Will either quite confume us, or reduce 
To nothing this efentiul. Milton's Paradife Laf. 
2. Nature; firk or conftituent principles. 

The plague of fin has even altered his nature, and 

eaten into his very efentials, „South. 
3. The chief point; that which is in any 
refpedt of great importance. ar. 
Esse NTIALLY. adu. [effentialiter, Latin. } 

By the conttitution of nature; really; 

according to the true ftate of things. 

He thatloves himfelf, 

Hath not efentially, but by circumftance, 

The ame of valour. Shake/p. Henry VI. 

Body and fpirit are efextially divided, though not 
locally diftant. Glanville. 

All fin effentially is, and muft be mortal. Sousb. 

Knowledge is that which, nextito virtue, truly 
and effentiatly raifos one man above another. 


Fi Addifon’s Guardian, 
Esso'rne. n. /. [of the French efaxis, or 
exonnic. | 


1. He that has his prefence forborn or ex- 
cufed upon any juft caufe; as ficknefs. 
2. Allegement of an excufe for him that is 

fummoned,, or fought for, to appear and 

ånfwer to an a¢tion real, or to perforin 

fuit to a court-baron, upon juft caafe of 

abfence. | Cowel, 
3. Excufe ; exemption. 

From every work he challenged efoin, 

For contemplation fake; yet otherwife 

His life he led in lawlefs riotife. Fairy Queen, 
To ESTA'BLISH. v. a. [etablir, French. } 
1. To fettle firmly; to fix unalterably. 

He may efablifo 
himfelf. j Deut, 

I will ¢fablifb my covenant with him for an ever- 
Jafting covenant. Gen. xvii. 19. 

The Normans never obtained this kingdom by 
fuch aright of conqueit, as did or might alter the 
cfiablifeed \aws of the kingdom. Hale's Com. Law, 

2. To fettle in any privilege or poffeffion ; 
to confirm. 

Soon after the rebellion broke out, the Prefbyterian 
fet. was cfablifbed in all its forms by an ordinance 
ef the lords and commons. Swift, 

3. To make firm; to ratify. 

Every vow, andievery binding oath to afi the 
foul, her hutband may ¢adlifS it, or her huiband 
miy make-it voide Numbers. 

4. ‘lo fx or fettle in an opinion. | 

So were the churches efablifbed in the faith, 

é AEs, xvi. 5. 


: 
.. 


And if, each fyitem oa roll, 


5. To form or model.. 
He appointed in what manner his family-thould be 
efublifbed. Clarendon. 
©. To found; to build firmly ; to fix im- 
moveably. A fenfe not in ufe. 
For he hath founded it upon the feas, and cRablifL. 
ed it upon the floods, PJ. xxiv. 12, 


3. Condition; circumftancesin 


thee to-day for a people unto» 


EST 


We will efabli hour eftate upon 
Oar eldeit Malcolm, whom, we name hereafter, 
The prince of Cumberland. Shakef. Macbeth, 


ESTA BLISHER m f. [from efably.] He 
'who-ettablifhes. 


1 reverence the holy fathers. as divine e/abl}fbers 
of faith. L. Digby. 


SOY 
ESTABLISHMENT, m. fe [from eati; 
elablifement, Vrench. | - 

I. Settlement; fixed ftate. 


All happy peace, and goodly government, 
Is fetcledithere in fure effablifbment,. Fairy Queen. 


2. Confirmation of fomething already done ; 


ratification. 

He had not the at penned by way of recognition 
of right; a8, on the other fide, he avoided to have it 
by new laws but chofe rather a kind of middle way, 
by way of ffabli/bment, Bacon's Henry VAI. 

3- Settled regulation; form; model of a 


government or family. 

Now come: into that general reformation, and 
bring in that efab/ifoment by whichyallmen fhould 
becontained in duty. __ Spenfer. 

4. Foundation; fundamental principle ; 
fettled law. 

The facred order to which you belong, and’ even 
the ¢ffablifbmert on which it fubfifts, have often been 
ftruck at; butin vain. Atterbury, 

5. Allowance; income; falary. 

His excellency, who had the fole difpofal of the 
emperor’s revenue, might gradually leiten your efab- 
liftment, Mierka a ftv og Lih. 

6. Settled or final reft. 

Whilft we fet up our hopes and ¢/28/i/bment here, 
we do not PE f: confiderthat God has provided 
another and better place for us. Wake. 

Esra’rs. x. f. (flat, French.] 

1, The general intereft ; the bufinefs of the 
government; the publick. In this fenfe 
It is now commonly written fate. 

Many times the things adduced to judgment may 
be meum & tuum, when the reafon and confequences 

thereof may reach to point of ¢fare: 1 call matters 
of efate not only the parts of fovereignty, but what- 
foever introduceth any great alteration, or dangerous 
precedent, or concerneth snanifeftly any great portion 
of people. ; Bacon's Efiaye. 

2. Condition of life, with regard to prof- 

perity or adverfity, 
Thanks to giddy chance, 
Shescaft'us headlong from our high efate. Dryden, 
general. 

Truth and certainty are not at all.fecured by innate 
principles; but men are in the fame uncertain, 
floating ¢/zte with as without them. Locke. 

4. Fortune; pofiefiion: generally meant of 
poffeffions in land, or realities. 

She accufed us tothe king, as though we went 
about to overthrow: him in his own cate. Sidney. 

Go, mifer! go; for lucre fell thy foul ; 

Truck wares for wares, and trudge from pole to pole, 
That men may fay, when thow art dead and gone, 
See what avait effare he left hisfon! Dryd, Perf. 

5- Rank ; quality. 

Who hath not heard of the greatnefs of your 
fate? Who feeth: not that your ¢/ute is much 
excelled with that fweet uniting of all beauties, 


Sidney, 
6. A perfon of high rank. ‘This fenie is 
difufed. 


She is a dutchefe, a great efate. Latimer. 
Herod, omhis birth-day, made a fupper to his lords, 
high captains, and chief flates ot Galilec. 
Mark, vi. 21. 
To Estate. v. a. [from the noun.} ‘To 
fettle as a fortune. 
Why hath thy queen 
Summon'd me hither ? 
—A contract of true love to celebrate, 
And fome donation freely to </late 
On the blek levers, ahuke/peare’s Temp. 


f7. To make a fettlement of any inheritance. ` 
| A fenfe not in ufe. 


EST 


To ESTEEM. v.a. (Aimer, French; 
Latin: J" 
t. To fet a value whether high or low upon 
any thing, 
The worth of all men by their end efcem, a 
And then due praife, or due reproach them yield. 
Spenfers 
A knowledge in the works of nature they honour, 
and fect highly profound wifdom ;* howbeit this 
wifdom faveth not, Hooker, 
I preferred her before fceptres and thrones, and 
géeemed riches nothing in comparifon of Her, 
Te gd Wifd. ri. 8. 
2. To compare; to eftimate by proportion, 
Belides, thofe fingle forms the doth e/fecm, 
And in her balance doth their values try. Davies. 
3. To prize; -to rate high; to regard with 
reverence. 
Who would not be loved more, 


æfimo, 


though he were 


cfeemed lefs? ; Dryden, 
4. ‘Fo hold in opinion; to think ; to ima- 
gine. 


One man efcemerh one day above another; another 

cfleemeth every day alike. Rom. xiv. ç. 

To Esrzem. 2 To confider as to value: 
with of. 

Many would little efcem of theirawn lives, yet 
for remorfe of their wives and children, would be 
withheld'from that henious crime. ; 

EsTR'E M.m f. [fromthe verb.} High value; 
reverential regard. l 
Who can fee, 
Without ¢feem for virtuous poverty, 
Severe Fabriciusy or can ceafe t’ admire 
The ploughiman conful in his coarfe attire? Dryden, 

Both thofe poets lived in) much ¢ffcem with good 
and holy men in orders. Dryden's Fables, Prefacee 

Lam not-uneafy that many, whom I never had 
any efeem for, are likely to enjoy this world after 
me, Popes 

EsTR'EMER, 2. fe [from fem] One 
that highly values; one that fets an high 
rate upon any thing. 

This might ialtruct the proudeft efcemer of this 
own'parts, how ufeful it is to talk. and confult with 
others. Lecke; 

ESTIMABLE. adj. [French.] 
t. Valuable; worth a large price. 
A pound of man’s ficih,, taken: from a man, 
Is not fo ¢fimadle or protitable 
As fleth of muttons, beefs, or goats. — Shake/peare, 
2. Worthy of efteem; worthy of fome degree 


of honour and refpeét. 

A lady faid of her two companions, that’one was 
more amiable, the other more efimable. 

You loft one, who gave hopes of being, ‘in time, 
every thing that was ¢/fiimabve and good. Temples 


E’sTIMABLENESS, w, f. [from eimable.) 
The quality of deferving regard. 

ToESTIMATE. v. a. [eflims, Latin.) 

1. Torate; toadjuit the value of; to judge 
of any thing by its proportion, to fonie- 
thing elfe. 

Whenva man fhall fandtify his houfe to the Lord, 
then the prieft thall ¢/fimate it whether it'be good of 


bad: as the prieft {hall ¢/fizare it, fo fhall it tand. 
Lev, xxvii. I4» 

It is by the weight of filver, and not the name of 
the piece, that men efimate commodities and ex- 
change them, Ike 

2. To calculate; to compute. 
E’stimars. #. f. [from the verb. ] 
t. Computation ; calculation. 

Upon'a moderate efimate and calculation of the 
quantity of water now adlually contained in. 't! 
abyfs l- found that this alone was full enough to 
cover the whole globe to the height afligned by 
Mofes. Woodward, 

2. Value. 
I'd love 


My country’s good, with a refpeét more tender, 
QT 2 th hit A More 


EST 


More holy and profound than mine own Tife, 
My dear wife's effimate, her womb’s increafe, 
The treafure of my loins. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 


3- Valuation; affignment of proportional’ 


value ; comparative judgment. 

The only way to come to a true ¢fimate upon the 
odds betwixt a publick and a.private life, is to try 
both. LL Efirange. 

Outward ations can never give a juft ofimare of 
us, fince there are many perfettions of a man which 
are not capable of pprsaring in actions. Addifon. 

Estimation. xef. [from ¢fimate. } 
i. The att of adjufting proportional value. 

If aman fhould fan@ity unto the lord fome part 
of a field, the e/fimaticn thall be according to the 
feed. Leviticus, 

z. Calculation; computation. 
3. Opinion; judgement. | 

An our own effimation-we account fuch particulars 

more worthy than thofe that are already tried and 
known. Bacon. 


4. Efteem; regard; honour. 

Crimes there were, laid to his charge many, the 
leat whereof being juit, had bereaved him of e/fima- 
tion aud credit with men. fTgoker. 

Of your brace of unprizeable /c/fimarions, the one 
is but frail, and the other cafual. Shakefpeare. 

I know the genileman ` 
To be of worth and worthy ¢/imation, 
And not without defert fo well reputed. Shakefpeare. 

I thall have efimuticn among the multitude, and 
bonour with the elders. Wifd. viii. 10. 

A plain reafon of the publick honours due to the 
magiltrate is, that he may be in due e/fimation and 
reverence. Atterbury. 

E/srimative. adj. [from efimate.]. Hav- 
ing the power of comparing and adjufting 
the preference. 

We find in animals an efimative or judicial 
faculty, an appetition or averfation, and toco-motive 
faculty anfwering the will. Hale. 

The error is not inthe eye, but in the ¢fimative 
faculty, which miftakingly concludes that colour to 
belong to the wall, which indeed belongs to the ob- 

Boyle 
fet- 


ject. A 
sri aren n.f. [from efimate.} A 
tler of rates; a computift. 
E’srivay. adj. [aflivus, Latin.} 
3. Pertaining to the fummer, 
2. Continuing for the fummer. 
Estriva'rion. 2». J. [a/ffivatio, Latin. } 
The aét of paffing the fumimer. 

A grotto is a place of (hade, or eff/vation. Bacon. 
Esro'P xL. 2. /. [law term.] Such an act 
as bars any legal procefs. 
‘Esto’vers. w. f. [law term. ! 

allowed by law. 
_Estra'pe. n.f. (French; fratim, Latin.] 

An even or level fpace. Dié. 
To ESTRA'NGE. v. a. [efranger, French. ] 
r. ‘Vo keep at a diftance; to withdraw. 

Had we not only cut off their corruptions, but 
alfo cfiranged ourfelves from them in things indif- 
ferent, who feeth not how greatly prejudicial this 
micht have beento fo good a caute? Hecker. 

They know it is ous cuftom of fimple reading, not 
for converfion ot infidels e/ranged from the houfe of 
God, but for iattruction of men bapwzed, bred, and 
brought up in the bofom of the church. Lloeker. 

s See, the weeps; 
Thinks me unkind, or falie, and knows not why 
1 thus Mrange my perfon from herbed. Dryden, 
2. To alienate; to divert from its original 
ufe or poffeffor. 

‘They have e/franged this place, and have b:irnt 
incenfe in it to other gods. Serrxix. 4. 
. Yo alicnate from affection; to turn from 
kindnefs.to malevolence or indifference. 

How.comes it now, my hufband, oh, how comes it, 
That thou art thus “ranged from thyfelf? 

“phylelt 1 call it, being Riange to me. dbake/peare. 


Neceffanes 


meee 
Adam, ¢frang’d in look, and alter'd ftyle, ` 
Speech intermitted, thus to Eve renew'd. "atten | 


l came to grieve a father’s heart efrang’d ; 
But little thought to find a miftrefs chang’d. Dryden. 
I do not know, to this hour, what it is that has 
eftranzed him from me. Pope. 
4. ‘To withdraw or withhold. 
We muft efrange our belief from every thing 
which is not clearly’and diftin@ly evidenced. 
Glanville’s Scepfis. 


EsTRANGEMENT. ». f: [from efrange.| 
Alienation; diftance; removal ; voluntary 
abftraction. +» - 


Defires, by a long efrangement from better things, 
come at length perfectly to loath, and fly off from 
them. South. 


ESTRAPA'DE. n. f. [French.] The de- 
fence of a horfe that will not obey, who, 
to get rid of his ‘rider, rifes mightly 
before; and while his forehand is yet 
in the air, yerks furioufly with his hind 
legs. Farrier’s Di. 

Estre/ate. n.f [extradium, Latin.| The 
true copy of an original writing: for 
example, of amerciaments or penalties, fet 
down in the rolls of a court, to be levied 
by the bailiff, or other officer, of every 
man for his offence. A law term. 

Cowel. 

ESTRF'PEMENT. ». f. [of the French word 
cfirepier.| Spoil made by the tenant for 
term of life upon any lands or woods, 
to the prejudice of him in the reverfion. 

Cowel. 

E'STRICH. 2 /. [commonly written ofrich; 

frruthiocamelus.| ‘The largeft of birds. 


To be furious, 
Is to be frighted out of tear; and in that mood, 
The dove will peck. the «fridge. Shakef/peare. 
The peacock, not at thy command affumes, 
His glorious train, nor ¢frich her rare plumes. 
Sandys. 
E’stuance. n.f. Heat; warmth. A Word 
rarely found. 

Averroes reitrained his hilarity, and made no 
morc thereof than Seneca commendeth and was al- 
lowable in Cato; that is, a fober incalefeence, and 
regulated effuance from wine. Brown, 

E'stuary. z. f. [7/tuarium, Latin.) An 
arm of the fea; the mouth of a lake or 
river in which the tide reciprocates; a 
frith. A d 

To Esruare. v. a- {æfuo, Latin.) To 
fwell and fall reciprocally; to boil; to be 
in a ftate'of- violent commotion. Di. 

Estua'rion. 2. f. (from æfluo, Latin. ] 
The ftate of boiling ; reciprocation of rife 
and fall ; agitation; commotion. 

Rivers and lakes that want fermenting parts at the 
bottom, are not excited into e¢fuations; therefore 
fume {eas flow higher than others. Brown, 

‘The motiun of the will is accompanied with a 
fenfible commotion of the fpirits, andan ¢fuatior of 
the bldod. Norris. 

E'sTURE. m/f. [afus, Latin.) Violence; 
commotion. 

` The feas retain 
Not only their outrageous efure there, 
But {upernatural mifchief they expire. — Chapman, 

Es U'RIE Nt. adj. [e/uriens, Latin.} Hungry; 
voracious. Di&. 

E’strtne. adj. [efurio, Latin.) Corroding; 
eating. 

Over much piercing is the air of Hampftead, in 
which fort of air theie is always fomething e/nrine 
and acid. Wifeman. 

Ete. A contraction of the two Latin 


ETE 
words et cetera, which fignifies, and /o ow: 
and the ref; and olor ae the like kind. 

To Erca.’ v. a. [etzen, German. ] 

1. A way ifed in making of prints, by . 
drawing with a proper needle upon a cop- 
per-plate, covered over witha ground of 
wax, €Jc. and well blacked with the fmoke 
of a link, in order to take off the:figure of 
the drawing or print; which having its 
backfide tin@ured with white lead, will 
by running over the ftrucken out lines 
with a ftift, imprefs the exact figure on 
the black or red’ ground; which figure is 
afterwards with needles drawn deeper 

uite through the ground, and all the 

hadows and hatchings*put in; -and then 
a wax border being made all round the 
plate, there is poured on a fufficient quan- 
tity of well tempered agua fortis, which 
infinuating into the ftrokes made by the 
needles, ufually eats, in about half an 
hour, into the figure of the print or draw- 
ing on the copper-plate. Harris. 

2. To fketch; to draw ; to delineate kayeli 
this word be miftaken by Locke for eke. } 

There are many empty terms to be found in fome 
learned writers, to which they had receurfe to erch 
out their fyftems. Locke. 

3. [This word is evidently miftaken by Ray 

or edge. | To move forwards towards one 
fide. 

When we lie long awake in the night, we are not 
able to reft one quarter of an hour without shifting 
of fides, or atleatt etching this way and that way, 
more-or lefs. ay. 

Erc. n. f- A country word of which I 
know not the meaning. 

When they fow their etch crops, they fprinkle 
a pound or two of clover on an acre. ortimer, 

Where you find dunging of land makes it rank, 
-lay dung upon the efch, and fow it with barley. 

Mortimer's Hufbandry 

ETE’RNAL. adj. [ eternus, Latin. } 

1. Without beginning or end. 

‘The eterna’ God is thy refuge. Deuter. xxxiii. 276 

2. Without beginning. | 

* It is a queftion quite different from our having an 
idea of eternity, to know whether there were any 
real being, whofe duration has been eternal? Locke, 

3. Without end; endlefs; immortal. 

Thou know “ft that Banquo and his Fleance lives, 
—But in them nature’s copy’s not eternal. Shakefp. 

4. Perpetual; conftant ; unintermrtting. * 

Burnt off’rings morn and ev’ning fhall be thine, 
And fires erernad/ in thy temple thine. Dryden. 

5- Unchangeable. 

Hobbes believed the ¢serzad truths which he op- 
pofed. ‘ ryden. 

ETERNAL. 2. [e [eternel, French.] One 
of the appellations of the Godhead. 

That law whereby the Everaal himfelf doth work. 

Hooker, 

The Eternal, to prevent fuch horrid fray, 

Hung out of heav’n his golden {cales. Milton. 

ETE/RNALIST. Aif. [eternus, Latin.] Ong 
that holds the paft exittence of the world 
infinite. 

l would afk the eferna/i/is what mark is there 
that they could expect to defire of the novelty of a 
wosld, that is not found in this?) Or what mark is 
there of eternity that is not found in this? Burner. 


To ETE'RNALIZE. ve a. [from eternal.] To 
make eternal. Did, 

ETER'NALLY. adv. [from eternal] 

1.. Without beginning or end. 

2. Unchangeably ; invariably. 


That which is morally good, or evil, at any ume, 
er 


ETE 
1 “er In anycafes muft be alfo erernallyand unchange- 
ably fo, with relation to that time and to that cafe. 
à South, 
3. Perpetually; witheut intermiffion. 
. Bear me, fome god, to Baja’s gentle, feats, 
Or cover me in Umbria’s green retreats, 


` Where weitern gales eternally refide, ~ ` 
And all the feafons lavith all their pride. Addifon. 


ETE'RNE. adj. [eternus, Latin.] Eternal ; 


erpetual; endlefs. 
aa: ” The Cyclops hammers fall 
On Mars his armour, forg’d for proof eterze, Shake/. 
Ereanity. ».f. [Eterrita:, Latin. ] 
t. Duration without beginning or end. 
A In this ground his precious root 
Still lives, which, when weak time fhall be pour’d out 
Into eternity, and circular joys 
Dancing an endlefs round; again fhall rife, Cra/baw. 
. ' Thy immortal rhyme 
Makes this one fhort point of time, 
To fill up half the orb of round Erernity. Cotukey. 
_ By repeating the idea of any length of duration 
which we have in our minds, with all the endlefs 
addition of number, we come by the idea of eternity. 


Locke. 
z. Duration without end. 
i Beyond is all abyfs, 
Eternity, whofe end no eye can reach ! Milicn. 


Eternity, thou pleafing, dreadtul thought ! 
Through what variety of untried being, 
. Through what new fcenes and changes muft we pafs ! 
Addifon. 
Jo ETE'RNIZE. v. a. [eterno, Latin. ] 


1. To make endlefs ; to perpetuate. 
1 with two fair gifts 
Created him endow’d; with happinefs, 
And immortality : that fondly lolt, 
This other ferv'd but to erernize woe. Milton. 
z. To make for ever famous; to immor- 
‘talize. | 
Mankind by all means feeking to erernize him- 
. elf, fo much the more as he is near his end, doth 
it by fpeeches and writings. Sidney. 
And well befeems all knights of noble name, 
That covet in th’ immortal book of fame 
To be efernized, that fame to haunt. Fairy Queen. 
I] might relate of thoufands, and their names 
Evernize here on earth; but thofe elect 
Angels, contented with their fame in heav’n, 
Seek not the praife of men. Milton's Paradife Loft, 
The four great monarchies*have been celebrated 
by the writings of many famous men, who have 
eternized their fame, and thereby their own. Temple. 
Both of them are fet on fire by the great actions 
of heroes, and both endeavour to efermize them. 
Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
3. Creech feems to have accented the firit 
fyllable. 


Hence came its name, in that the grateful Jove 
_ Hath etersi2.’d the glory of his love. Creccb’s Manil, 
ETHER. u.f. [aether, Latin; widne.) 
1. An element more fine and fubtile than 
air; air refined or fublimed. 
If any one thould fuppofe that erber, like our air, 
May contain particles. which endeavour to recede 
from one another; for I do not know that this 
ether is; avd that its particles are exceedingly 
{maller than thofe of air, or even than thofe of light, 
the exceeding fmallnefs of its particles may contri- 
bute to the grearnefs of the force by which thofe par- 
ticles may recede from one another. Newtcen, 
‘The parts of other bodies are held. together by 
the eternal preffure of the erber, and can have no 
other conceivable cas 2 of their cohefion and union. 
| Licke. 
2. The matter of the higheft regions above. 
There fields of light and liquid erber flow, 
Purg’d from the pond’rous dregs of earth below. 
Dryden, 
Erne/rear. adj. [from ether. | 
1. Formed of ether. 
Man feels men when I prefs th’ erberea plains. 
r Dryden. 
a Celefial; heavenly, 
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Co heavenly guett, ethereal meffenger, 
Sent from whofe fovereign goodnefs I adore, Milton, 
Thrones and imperial pow’rs, offspring of Heaven, 
Ethereal virtues! Milton’ Paradife Lef. 
Such as thefe, being in good part freed from the 
entanglements of fenfe and body, are employed, 
like the fpirits above, in contemplating the Divine 
Wifdom in the works of nature; a kind of antici- 
pation of the ethereal happinefs and employment. 
Glanville. 
Vaft chain of being, which from God began, 
Natures etherea/, human; angel, man. Pope. 
EruHe’reous. adj. | from ether.) Formed 


of ether; heavenly. 
Behold the bright furface 

Of this er4ereoxs mould, whereon we fand. Milton, 
E'THIC AL. adj. [iSixG@-.] Moral; treating 

on morality. 
E’THICALLY. adj. [from ethical.] Accord- 

ing to the doétrines of morality., 

My fubjeét leads me not to difcourfe erbically, but 


Chriftiahly of the faults of the tongue. 
Government of the Tongue. 


E’ruicr. adj. [49ix@.] Moral; deliver- 
ing precepts of morality. Whence Pope 
entitled part of his works Erbick Epiftles. 

E/ruicks. 2. f. without the fingular. 
bear] The doétrine of morality; a 
yftem of morality. 

For of all moral virtues, fhe was all 
That erbicks {peak of virtues cardinal. Donne. 

I will never fet politicks againft erbicks; for true 
ethicks are but as ahandmaid to divinity and reli- 

ion. Bacon. 

Perfius profeffes the ftoick philofophy; the moft 
generous amongft all the fects who have given rules 
of erbicks. Dryden. 

If the atheifts would liye up to the ethicks of 
Epicurus himfelf, they would make few or no pro- 
felytes from the Chriftian religion. Bentley. 

E’runick. adj. [t9ux@.] Heathen; Pa- 
gan ; ‘not Jewifh; not Chriftian. 

Such contumely as the erbick world durft not 
offer him, is the peculiar infolence of degenerated 
Chrittians. Gov. of the Tongue, 

I hall begin with the agreement of profane, 
whether Jewith or erbick, with the Sacred Writ- 
ings. Grew. 

E/runicks. 2. J. Heathens; not Jews; not 
Chriftians. 

This firit Jupiter of the etbnicks was then the 
fame Cain, the fon of Adam. Rakigb’s Hiffory. 

ETHOLO/GICAL. adj. [90 and acy@. ] 
Treating of morality. 

ETIOLOGY. 2. f [ eirsororic, | An ac- 
count of the caufes of any thing, gene- 
rally of a diftemper. 

l have not particulars enough to enable me to en- 
ter into the etio/eg y of this difttemper. Arbuthnot. 

ETYMCLO'GICAL. adj. (from etymology. | 
Relating to etymology; relating to the 
derivation of words. 

Excufe this conccit, this etymological abfervation. 

che. 

EryMo'Locist. 2. f.. [from etymology. | 
One who fearches out the original of 
words; one who fhows the derivation of 
words from their original. 

ETMO'LOGY. x. f. (etymologia, Lat. 
irvwos and AbyO-. | 

t. The defcent or derivation of a word from 
its original; the deduction of formations 
from the radical word; the analyfis of 
compound words into primitives. 

Confumption is generally taken for any univerfal 
diminution and colliquation of the body which accep- 
tation its etymology implies. 

Harvey ox Confumptions. 

When words are reftrained, by common ufage, 
to a particuhur fenfe, to run up to etymology, and 
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confirue them by ditionary, is wretchedly ridicu» 
lous. Collier's View of the Stage. 
Pelvis is ufed by comick writers for a looking- 
glafs, by which means the efymoéeg y of the word is 
vifible, and pelvidera will fignify a lady who looks in 
her glafs. Addifon's Spe€fator. 
If the meaningof a word could be learned by its 
derivation or etymolog y, yet the original derivation 
of words is oftentimes very dark. Watts’s Log. 
2. The part of grammar which delivers the 


inflections of nouns and verbs. 
E'TYMON. 1. jf. ['irvpwor, | Origin ; primi- 
tive word. 

Blue hath its efymron from the High Dutch blaw ; 
from whence they call hemmel-blue, that which we 
call fky-colour or heaven’s blue. Peacham. 

To Eva'cate. v.a. [vaco, Latin.) To 
empty out; to throw out. 

Dry air opens the furface of the earth to difin- 
carcerate venene bodies, or to evacuate them. 

Harvey on the Plague. 
To EVA'CUATE. v.a. [evacuo, Latin.] 
I: To make empty; to clear. ` 

There is no good way of prevention but by eva- 
cuating clean, and emptying the church, Hooker, 

We tried how far the air would manifeft its gra- 
vity in fothin a medium, as we could make in our 
receiver, by evacuating it. Boyle. 

2. Te throw out as noxious, or offenfive. 
3. To void by any of the excretory paffages. _ 


Boerhaave gives an inftance of a patient, who by 
a long ufe of whey and water, and garden fruits. 
evacuated a great quantity of black matter, and 
recovered his fenfes. Arbuthrot, 

4. To make void; to evacate ; to nullify; 
to annul. 

The defeét, though it would not evacuate a mar- 
riage, after cohabitation and actual confummation ; 
yet it was enough to make void a contract. 

Bacon's Henry VIN. 

If the prophecies recorded of the Meffiah are not 
fulfilled in jefus.of Nazareth, it is impoflible: to 
know when a prophecy is fulfilled, and when not, 
in any thing or perfon whatfoever, which would ut- 
terly evacuate the ufe of them. South. 

g. ‘Fo quit; to withdraw from out of a place. 

As this neutrality was never oblerved by the em- 

peivur, fo he never effectually evucuated Catalonia. 
Swift. 

Evalcuant. 2. f. [evacuans, Latin.] Me- 
dicine that procures evacuation by any 
paflage. 

Evacua’tion. x. f. [from evacuate. | 

1. Such emiffions as teave a vacancy ; dif- 
charge. i 

Confider the vat cvacuations of men that Eng- 
land hath had by affiftances lent to toreign kinge 
doms. . Hales Origin of Mankind. 

2. Abolition; nullification. 

Popery hath not been able to re-eftablifh itfelf in 
any place, after provifion made againit it, by utter 
evacuation of all Romith ceremonies. Hocker, 

3. The practice of emptying the body by 
phyfick, 

‘The ufual practice of phyfick among us, turns in 
a manner wholly upon evacuation, either by bleed- 
ing, vomit, or fome purgation. Temple. 

4. Difcharges of the body by any vent na- 
tural or artificial. 

To EVA'DE. v.a. [evado, Latin. } 

1. Toelude; to efcape by artifice or ftrata- 


gem. 
In this point charge him home, that he affects 

Tyrannick power: if he evade us there, 

Inforce him with his envy tothe people, Shake/peares 
If thou covet death as utmott end 

Of mifery, fothinking to evade 

The penalty pronounc’d, doubt not but God 

Hath wifelier arm’d his vengeful ire, than fo 

To be foreftall'd. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
He might evade the accomplithmestt ot thefe 

afflictions he now gradually endureth, mei S 

O” 
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2, T6 avoid; to decline by fubterfige. 
Our queftion thou evad'ff ; how did't thou dare 
Tobreak-hell bounds? Dryden's State of Innocence. 
3. To efcape or clude by fophiltry. 
My argument evidently overthrows all. that he 
brings to ewade the eitimonies of the fathers. 
Stilling feet. 
g. To efcape as imperceptible or uncon- 
querable, as too great or too fubtle to be 
icized or fubdued. 
We have feen how a.contingent even bales man’s 
knowledge, and evades his power. onthe 
Jo. Eva'DE. Ue x. j 
1. Toefcape; to flip away. It is not now 


ufed with from —. 

His. wifdora, by often evading from, perils, was 
turned rather into a dexterity to deliver, himfelf 
from dangers, than into a providence to prevent it. 

Bacon's Henry VII, 
Unarm'd they might 
Have eafily, as fpirits, evaded fwift 
By quick contraction, or remove. 
a. To practife fophiftry or evafions. 

The minilters of God are not to evade or take 
refuge in any of thefe two fonnentioned ways. 

) South. 
Evaca'tion. ».f- [evagor, Latin.) ‘The 
aét of wandering; excurfion; ramble; de- 


viation. 
There long chains of lofty mountains, which run 
‘through whole continents eait and welt, ferve to {top 
the evagation of the vapours to the north and fouth 
in hot countrics. Ray. 
Evane'scent. adj. [evanefcens, Latin. ] 
Vanifhing ; imperceptible ; leffening be- 
‘yond the perception of the fenfes. 
The canal. grows (till fmaller and flenderer, fo as 
that the evans/cent folid and fluid will fcarce differ. 
Arbuthnot. 
The difference between right and wrong, on fome 
petty cafes, is almott evane/cent, Wollafion. 
The downy crchard, and the melting pulp 
‘Of mellow fruit, the namelefs nations teed 
Of evanefcort infects ‘Thomfen's Spring. 
EVANGELICAL. adj. [evangelique, French; 
evangelicus, Latin. ] 
1. Agreeable to gofpel ; confonant to the 
Chrittian law revealed in the holy gofpel. 
This diftin@iion between moral goodnefs and 
evangelical perfection, ought to have been obferved. 
Arbuthnst, 
God will indeed judge the worldin, righteoufnels ; 
but "tis by ewangelical, not a legal righteoufnels, 
and by the intervention of the man Chrift Jefus, 
who is the Saviour as well as the.Judge of the world. 
Atterbury, 


Milton. 


.2. Contained in the gofpel. 
Thofe evangelical hymns they allowinot to ftand 
in our liturgy. Hooker. 
Eva'xceLisM. #.f. [from evangely.] The 
' promulgation. of the bleffed gofpel. 
Thus was this land faved from inhidelity, through 
the apoftolical and miraculousevamgeli/m. Bacon! 
Eva'nGeList. a. f. [tuayysa®. } 
1. A writer of the biftory of our Lord 
Jefus. 
Each of thefe early writers afcribe to the four 
evangclifis by name their refpective hittories. 
Addifen, 
2. A promulgator of the Chriftian laws. 
Thofe to whom he firftentrufted the promulgating 
of the gofpel, had initructions ; and it were ht our 
new evang?é jis thould Mhow- their authority. 
Desay of Piety. 
To Eva'nGi nize. va. evangelize, Latin; 
ivayyiacy.| To intruct in the gofpel, 
or law of Jefus. 
"Che fpirit 
Pour'd firft on his apoftles, whom he fends 
"TL? evangelize the nations; then on all 
Baptyz'u, thall chen with woad'rous gifts endue. 
Aiton, 
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EVA'NGELY. x». f [ivayysaior, ‘that is, 
good tidings.] Good tidings; the meffage 
of pardon and falvation; the holy gofpel ; 
the gofpel of Jefus. 

Good Ducius, 
That frit receiv d Chriñianitys 
The facred pledge of Chritt'’sevangely: Fairy Q, 

Eva’'nın. adj, (evanidus, Latin. } Faint ; 
weak; evanefcent. 

Where there is heat and ftrength enough ia the 
plant to make the leaves odorate, there the fmell 
of the flower ‘is rather evanid and weaker than that 
of thc leaves, Bacon, 

The decogtions of fimples, which bear the vifible 
colours of bodies decofted, are dead and evanid, 
without the commixtion of allum, argol, and the 
like. l Brown. 

I put as. great. difference between our new lights 
and ancient truths, -as between tho fun and an 
evanid meteor. Glanville. 

To Eva'NisH. v. æ. [evanefco, Latin.) To 
vanifh; to efcape from notice or percep- 
tion. 

Eva'porasLe. aaj. [from evaporate.) Ea- 
fily diffipated in fumes or vapours. 

Such cordial powders as are aromatick, their vire 
tue lies in parts that are of themfelves, volatile, and 
eafily evaporg diee Grew. 

To EVA’PORATE. ~v.  [evapero, La- 
tin.) To fly away in vapours or fumes ; 


to wafte infenfibly as a volatile fpirit. 
Poefy is of fo fubtile-a fpirit, that-in the peuring 
outot one language into another it will evaporate. 
Denbam. 
Our works unhappily evaporated into words; we 
fhould have: talked lefs,: and'done moror 
» Decay of Piety. 
Being weary with attending the flow confumptijon 
of the liquor, we fet it in a digelting furnace to 
evaporute more nimbly, Boyle. 
This vapour falling upon joints. which have not 
heat enuugh, to difpelit, cannot be cured otherwile 
than by burning, by which itevaporases. Temple. 
The enemy takes a furer way to confume us, by 
letting our courage evaporate againft {tones and rub- 
bifh. Swift, 
To Eva'poraTeE. v. a. 
t.e To drive away in fumes; to difperfe in 
vapours. 
lt we compute that prodigious mafs of water daily 
thrown into the fea from all the rivers, we fhould 
then know how much is perpetually evaporated, and 
caft again upon the continents to. {upply thofe innu- 
merable ttreams. Bentley. 
Convents abroad are fo many retreats for the fpe- 
culative, the melancholy, the proud, the fdent, the 
politick, and the morofe, to fpend themfelves, and 
evaporate the norious particles. Swift. 
We perceive clearly that fire will warm or burn us, 
and will evaporate water. Watts's Lozick. 
2. To give vent to; tolet out in ebullition 


or fallies. 
My lord of Effex evaporated his thoughts in a fon- 
net to be fung before the queen. Wotton, 
Evarora’tion. x. f. [from evaporate. | 
1. The act of flying away in fumes or va- 
pours; vent; difcharge. 
They are but the fruits of adufted choler, and the 
evaporations of a vindictive fpirit. Howel. 
Vvaperstiont are at fome times greater, according 
to the greater heat of the:funs; fo wherever they 
alight again in rain, ’tis fuperior in quantity to the 
rain of colder teafons. ; Woodward. 
2. The a& of attenuating matter, fo as to 
make it fume away. 
Thofe waters, by rarcfaction and evaporation, 
afcended. Ral, 
rA [in pharmacy] An operation by which 
liquids are fpent or driven away in teams, 
fo as to leave fome sa ftronger, or of a 
higher confiftence than before. Quincy. 


Evasion, wf. [evafuiny Latin. } Excufe ;: 
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fubterfuge; fophittry ; 'antifices artful 
means of eluding or efcaping. 
We are too well acquainted with thofe anfwess ; 
But his evafom, wing d thus fwitwids fcorn, 
Cannot outtly our apprehenfions. Sbakefpeare, 
Him, after all dHputes, 
Forc’d I abfolve r alf my cwvsfons vait 
And reafonings, though through mazes, lead me fill 
Butt my own conviction. Milton's Ruradife boft. 
In vain thou ttriv’ft to cover hame with hates 
Thou by ewa/ons thy crime uncsover'{t more. -Ailt 
Eva'stve. adj. | from evade] 
Ie Practifing evafion; elufive. 
‘Thus hë, though confcious of th’ ctherial.gueft, 
Anfwer'd eva/ive of the fly requeit, Pope's Ody fey 
2. Containing an evaflon; fophifticah; dif- 
honeftly artful. | 
Eva'stvety. adv. [from evafive.] By eva- 
fion ; elufively; fophiftically.. 
EUCHARIST. 2. A [ivxagsiw:] The at 
of giving thanks; the facramental act in 
which the death of our Redeemer is cam- 
memorated with a thankful remembrance; 
the facrament of the Lord’s fupper..  _ 
Himfelf did better Ukeoficammon bread to be ufed 
in. the exchariff. coker. 
Some receive the: facrament:asia means to procure 
great graces.and bleflings, othersiasian excbarif? and 
an office of thankigiving tor whatthey have received. 
| Takor. 
Eucwari'sticat. adj. esd tary 
1, Containing atts of thankfgiving: 
The latter part was ewchari/itva/, which began at 
the breaking and bleifing of the breads Brown, 
It would not be amits to. put it into: the eucha- 
rifilcal part of ourdavy devotions: werpraife thee, 
O God, for our limbs and fenfes;, | Ray. 
z. Relating to the facrament of the fupper 
of the Lord. 

EUCHO'LOGY. mf. [éxersyir.] A formu- 
lary of prayers. i 
Eu'crasy. z. f. [tvxgaric.] An agreeable 

well proportioned mixture of qualities, 
whereby a body is faid to be ina good 
ftate of health. Quing. 
Eve. nf. [epen, Saxon; avend,- or 
E/VEN. avond, Dutch. | 
1. The clofe of the day; the latter part of 
the day ; the interval betwcen bright light 
and darknefs. 
They, like fo many Alexanders 
Have inthefe. parts from morn ’ull evem fought, 
And fheath'd their fwords for lack of argumenta ~ 
Shake/p. 


When the fun’s orb both evez and morn is bright,” 


Then Rt no fear of ttorms thy mind affright. Maye 
Such fights as youthful poets dream 
On Summer eves by haunted ftream, Milton. 
©, nightingale, that on yon bloomy fpray 
Warbleit at eve, when all the woods are itil, 
Milton. 
Th’ unerring fun by certain figns declares, 
What the late ev’, or early morn prepares. Dryden, 
Winter, ofat eve, telumes the breeze, 
Chills the pale morn. Thomjon’s Spring. 
2. The vigil i fat to be obferved before 
an holiday. $n this fenfe only, eve is ufed, 
not ETE.. À 
Let theimmediate preceding day be kept: as the 
eve tothisgreat feat. > Lappa's Ruleto Devotion, 
E’ven. adj. [efen,' Saxon; even, Dutch; 
~a@quus, Latin.] >, 
1. Level; not rugged;‘ not unequal; fmooth 
as oppofed to rough. | f 
To fee a beggar’s bratin fiches flow, 
Adds not a wrinkle to my even brow. Dryden. 
The-prefent face of Rome is much more even and 
level thamit was formerly. Addifen on Italy. 
‘The fupesticies of fuch plates are: not every 


but haveugany cavitics and fwellings, which, how 
Tra ihallow 
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hallow foever, doa little vary the thicknefs of the | 


plate. bes > Newton's Opticks. | 
e. Uniform; equal to%tfelf. 
. | Lay the rough paths of peevith nature ev’, 
ı And open in each heart a little heav’n. | 
3- Level with; parallel to. 
-> That the net may berven to the midft of the altar. 


Exod 


Prior. 


And fhall lay thee even with the ground. , 
’ Luke, xix. 44. 
¢- Not having inclination any way; nor 
‘leaning to any fide. 
ret Fle was 
A noble fervant to them; but he could not 
Carry hishonourseven. Shake/peare's Coriolanus. 
§- Not having-any part higher or lower 
than the other. 

When Alexander demanded’ of one wlat was the 
fitteft feat of his empire, he laid a dry hide before 
shim, and defired him to fet his foot on one fide 
thereof; which being done, all the other parts of 
the hide.did rifeup; but when hedid fet his foot in 

_ the middle, all the other parts lay flat and even. 
af CTS PRATE Davies. 
6. Equal on both fides; fair; not favouring 
r. 
Upheld by me, yet'once more he fhall ftand 
On even ground againfthis mortal foe. Milton, 
7. Without any thing owed, either good or 
“Sl; out of debr. | 
We reckon with your feveral loves, 
~ And make uscver with you; / -~ 
“Henceforth beearls. + Shakefpetre’s Afacherb. 
I will be eww with thee, doubrit not. ‘Shakef. 
Ce: I do confes = * 
The blind lad’s pow’r. while he inhabits there; 
But I'beeo’» with him neverthelefs. Suckling. 
In taking revenge, a man is but even with his 
“enemy, but in palling it over, he is fuperior. 
Bacen’s Effays. 

Even reckoning makes lafting friends; and the 

way to make reckonings ever is to make them often. 
South. 

The publick is always ever with an authour who 
has not a juft deference for them: the contempt 
is reciprocal, | : Addifon. 

The true reafon of this ftrange doctrine was tn be 
evez with the magiftrate, who was againtt them; 
and they refolved at any rate to be againit him. 


i _ Atterbury. 
8. Calm; not fubje@ to elevation or de- 


u preffion ; not uncertain. 
Defircs compos'd, affections ever e'z, 
Tears that delight, and fighe that waft to i 
ope. 
9. Capable to be divided into equal parts; 
not odd. 
Let him tell me whether the numberof the {tars be 
even or odd. Taylor's Rule of living boly. 
_ What verity there is in that numeral conceit in 
the lateral divifion of man by éven and odd, afcribing 
the odd unto the right fide, and even unto the lett, 
Brown's Vulgar Brrours. 
Jo Evew. via: [from the noun. ] 

1. To make even. b 
2. To make out of debt; to put in afate in 
which either good or ill is fully repaid. 

Nothing can, “or thall content my fou!, 

"Till Lam evered with him wife for wife. 
3. To level; to make level. 

This temple Xerxes evened with the foil, which 

Aiszander is fsd to have repaired. Raleigh. 

Beat, roll, ard mow carpet-walks and camomile; 

for now the ground is fuppley dnd it will even all 


Inequalities. Evelyn. 
Zo EVEN. m. ne To be- equal to. Now | 
difufed. 


A like ftrange obfervation taketh place kere as at 
Stonehenge, thar a redeubled numbering never 
evencth with the firft. o Carew, | 
Evex. adv. [often contraâted to co'n. | 

Etsen fo did tho Gats patefs the coag, Epenfer. 
Thou walt a foidier 


5 A word of {trong affertion ; verily. | 
I 
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Even to Cato’s with; not fierce, and terrible 
Only in ftrokes. 

Dang’rous rocks, 
Which, touching but my gentle veffel’s fide, 
Would featter all the {pices on the ftream, 
And, ina word, yeaevez now worth this, 
And now worth nothing, 


bad ; but if there be a God, is infinitely better, ewer 
as much as unfpeakable and eternal happinefs is bet 
ter than extreme and endlefs mifery. Tillctfon, 
He might ever as well have employed his time, as 
fome princes have done, in catching moles. 


All I can fay for thofe palfages is, that I knew 
they were bad enough to pleafe even when I wrote 
them. Dryden. 

3. Likewife; not only fo, but alfo. 

The motions of all the lights of heaven might 
afford meafures of time, if we could number them ; 
but moft of thofe motions are not evident, and the 
great lights are fufficient, and ferve allo to meafure 
even the motions of thofe others. Holder. 

Here all their rage, and ew’ their murmurs ceafe, 
And facred filence reigns, and uoiverfal peace. Pope. 

4. So much as. 

Books give the fame turn to-our thoughts that 
company does to our. converfation, without toading 
ouf memories, or making us eve: fentible of the 
change. Swift. 

5+ A’word of exaggeration in which a fe- 
cret comparifon ts implied ; | as, evew the 
great, that is, the great like the mean. 

Nor death itfelf can wholly wath your ftains, 

But long conwated fiith ev'z inthe foul remains. 
Dryden. 

I have made feveral difcoveries which appear new, 

even to thofe who are verfed in critical learning. 
Addifon's Spettator. 
6. A term of conceftion. 
Since you refined the notion, and corrected the 
malignity, 1 thall e’ez let it país. Collier. 
EVENHA'NDED. adj. [even and hand.] 
Impartial ; equitable. 
Evexbanded juftice 
Returns th’ ingredients of our poifon’d chalice 
To our own lips. Shake/peare’s Macbeth, 


E’'veninc. a. fo [æpen, Saxon; avend, 
Dutch.] | The clofe of the day ; the be- 
ginning of ment: 

fhall fall 
Like a bright exhalation in the evening, 
And no man fee me more.  Sbakefp. Henry VIN. 
The devil isnow more laborious than ever, the long 
day of mankind drawing towards anevening, and the 
world’s tragedy and time near at an end. Raleigh. 
Mean time the fun defcended from the {kies, 
And the bright evening itar begantorife. Dryden, 
It was the facred rule among the Pythagoreans, 
that they thould every evening thrice,run over the 
actions and affairsot the day. Watts on the Mind. 

E'venzy. adj. [from even. } 

t. Equally; uniformly; in an equipoife. 

In au infinite chaos nothing could be formed; no 
particles could convene by mutual attraction: for 
every one there muft have infinite matrer around it, 
and therefore muft reft for ever, being evenly ba- 
lanced between intinite attractions. Bentley. 


Slak. |2. Levelly; without afperities. 


A palith clearnefs, evenly and fmoothly fpread ; 
not overthiu and wathy, but of a pretty folid con- 
fitence. ’ Wotton, 

3- Without inclination to either fide; ina 
pofture parallel to the horizon; hori- 
zontally. 

The upper face of the fea is known to he level by 
nature, and even/ydiftant from the centre, and waxes 
deeper anu deeper the farther one failcth from the 
fiore. Brereweed, 


4. Impartially ; without favour or enmity. 


You ferve a great and gracious muafter, and there 
is a moit hopeful young prince: it behoves you to 
Carry yourfelt wilely and evenly between them both. 


; Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 


3 


Shakefpeure’s Macbeth, 


Shakef. 
It is not much that the good man ventures; after 
this life, if there be no God, he isas well as the 


i Arter.. 
"2. Notwithttanding ; though it was fo that. 
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E’venness. xf. [from even. ] 
1. State of being even. 

2. Uniformity ; regularity. 

The ether mott readily yieldeth to the revolutions 
of the celettial bodies, and the making them with 
that evenne/s and celerity is requifite in them all. 

, ; Grew’s Cofmologia Sacra,. 

3. Equality of furface; equal refpet. 

4. Freedom from inclination to either fide. 

A crooked tick is not ftraitned, unlefs it be bene 
as far on the clear contrary fide, that fo it may fettle 
itfelf at the length in a middle ftate of ig kes be- 
tween both. ooker. 

5. PANAY equal refpect. 

Calmnefs ; freedom from perturbation. 

Though he appeared to relith thefe bleflings as 
much as any man, yet he bore the lofs of them, 
when it happened, with great compofure and ever- 
ncft of mind. Atterbury. 

E’vensonc. n. f. [even and forg. ] 

1. The form of worfhip ufed in the evening.. 

Thee, 'chantrefs of the woods among, 

I woo to hear thy even/ong. Milor. 

f a man were but of a day’s life, it is well if he 
lafts "till evenfong, and then fays his complinè an 
hour before the time. Taylor. 

2. Ihe evening; the clofe of the day. 

He tun’d his notes both evenfong and morn. 

Dryden, 
EVENTIDE. 2. f. [evenand tide.] The time: 
of evening. 
A fwarm of gnats at eventide, 
Out of the fens of Allan do arife, 
Their murmuring finall trumpets founding wide. 
Fairy Queen. 

Ifaac went out to meditate at the be aide. 

„Gen. xxiv. 63. 

EVENT. z. f. [eventus, Latin. | 

te An incident; any thing that happens, 
good or bad. 

There is one event to the righteous and to the 
wicked Eccl, 

Oh heavy times, begetting fuch cuenrs! Shakefp. 

2. The confequence of an action; the. con- 
clufion ; the upfhor. 

Two fpears from Meleager’s hand were fent, 
With cqual force but various in th’ event; 

The firit was fix’d in earth,. the fecond ftvod 

On the boar’s brittled back, and deeply drank hia 

blood. Dryd.. 

To Eve’NTERATE. v. a. [eventero, Latin, }- 
To rip up; to open. by ripping the belly.. 

In a bear, which the hunters. eventerated, or 
opened, I beheld the young ones, with all their parts 
diftinet. TOWN». 

Eve'n'TruL. adj, [event and full.) Full. 
of incidents; full of changes of fortune. 

Laft fcene of all, 

That ends this Arange eventful hittory, 

Is fecond childithne{s, Shake/p. As you like it. 
To Eve'nTitaPe. V. m [eventilo, Latin. } 
1. To winnow; to fift out. 

2. To examine; to difcufs. Did.. 

EVE'NTUAN. adj. [from event.] Happen- 
ing in confequence of any thing ;. confe- 
quential. 

Eve/nTUALLy. adv. [from evertual.} Im 
the event; inthe laft refult; in the cone 
fequence. 

Hermione has but intentionally, not eventually,, 
difobliged you; and hath made your flame a bertee 
return, by reftoring you your own heart.. Boyle. 

E'ver. adv. [æfpe, Saxon. ] 

1. At any time. 

Men know by thistime, if ever. they will knows, 
whether it be good or evil which hath been fo long: 
retained. Hooker.. 

ff thou haft that, which I have greater reafon to. 
belicve now than ever, l mean valour, this might 
fhew it. Shakefpeare, 

You ferve a m fer who is as free from the envy of 


fricacs.. as eve; any king was, Bucun 
So 
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So few tranflations deferve praife,* that I fearce’ 


ever faw any which deferved pardon: Denham. 
The mott fenfual man that ever was in the world 
never felt fo delicious a pleafure as a clear confcience. 
Tillotfon, 
Ry repeating any idea of any length of time, as of a 
minute, a year, or an age, as often as we will in our 
own thoughts, and adding them toone another, with- 
Out ever coming to the end of fuch addition, we 
come by the idea of eternity. cke, 
2. At all times; always; without end. 
God hath had ever, and ever fhall have, fome 
church vifible upon the earth, Hooker. 
I tee things may ferve long, but not ferve ever. 

Shakcfpeare. 

Riches endlefs is as poor as Winter, 
To him that ever fears he fhall be poor, Sbake/p. 

Blinded greatnefs, ever in turmoil, i 
Still feeking happy life, makes life a toil. Daniel. 
` There under ebon fhades, and low-brow’d rocks, 
In dark Cimmerian defart ever dwell. Milton, 
The inclinations of the people mutt ever have a 


- greatinfluence. Temple. 
He thall.ever love, and always be 
The‘fubje&t of my {corn and cruelty. Dryden. 


Mankind is ever the fame, and nothing loft out of 
nature, though every thing is altered. Dryden. 
Ever fince that time Lyfander has been at the 
houfe. Tatler, 

Immortal Vida! on whofe honour’d brow 
The poets bays and criticks ivy grow, 

«Cremona now fhall ever boaft thy name, 
~ As nextin place to Mantua, nextin fame. Pope. 
3- Forever. Eternally ; to perpetuity. 

Men are like a company of poor infeéts, whereof 
fome are bees, delighted with flowers and their 
fweetnefs; others beetles, deMyhted with other kinds 
of viands; which, having enjoycd for a feafon, , they 
geafe to be, and exiit no more for ever. Locke. 

We'll to the temple: there you'll find your fon ; 


Aad there be crown’d, or give him up tor ever. 
y A. Phillips, 
4. It is fometimes reduplicated. 

For ever and for ever, farewell, Cafius. Shake/. 

I know a lord, who values no leafe, though for a 
thoufand years, nor any eltate that is not for ever 
and ever. Temple. 

The meeting points the fatal lock diffever 
From the fair head for ever and for ever. Pope. 

ç. At one time, as ever and anon; that is, 
at one time and another; now and then. 

So long as Guyon with her communed, 

Unto the ground fhe caft her modett eye; 
And ever and anon, with rofy red, 
The bathtul blood her {nowy cheeks did dye. 
Fairy Queen, 

The fat one’s would be ever and anon, making 

fport with the lean, and calling them ftarvelings, 
L' Effrange. 
He lay ftretch’d along, 
And ever and anon a filent tear 
Stole down and trickled from his hoary beard. Dryd. 
6. In any degree. 

Let no man fear that harmful creature ever the 
lefs, becaufe he fees the apoftle fafe from that 
poifon. Hall, 

For amine undifcovered, neither the owner cf the 
ground or any body elfe are ever the richer. Collier. 

It fuffices to the unity of any idea, that it be con- 
fidered as one reprefentation or picture, though made 
up of ever fo many particulars. Locke. 

There muft be fomewhere fuch a rank as man: 
And all the queftion, wrangle e'er fo long, 

Ts only this, LE God has plac’d him wrong ? Pope. 

7. A word of enforcement, or aggravation, 
As foon asever he had done it; that is, 
immediately after he had done it. In 
this fenfe it is fcarcely ufed but in fa- 
miliar language. 


That ever this fellow fhould have fewer words 
than a parrot, and yet the fon of a woman, Shake, 

“hey brake all their bones in pieces, or ever they 
came at the bottom of the den. Dan. iv. 24. 

That purfe in your hand, has atwin-brother, is as 
like him asever he can look. Dryden's Spanifb Fry. 

As [oon as e'er the bird is dead, 
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Opening again, he lays his claim , 
To halt the profit half the fame. Prior. 
The title of duke had been funk in the family 
ever {nce the attainder of the great Duke of Suf- 
folk. Addifon on Italy. 
8. Ever a. Any: [asevery, that is, even 
ich or ever each is each one, all.] This 
word is ftill retained in the Scottith dia- 


lect. 
Tam old, I am old. 
—I love thee better than I love e’er aicurvy young 
boy of them all. Shakefpear's Henry IV. 
9. It is often contracted into e’er. 
to. It is much ufed in compofition in the 
fenfe of always: as, evergreen, green 
throughout the year; everduring, endur- 
ing without‘end. ‘It is added almoft ar- 
bitrarily to neutral participles and adjec- 
tives, and will be fufficiently explained by 
the following inftances : 
EVERBU'BBLING. adj. [ever and bubbling. | 
Boiling up with perpetual murmers. 

Panting murmurs, ftill’d out of her breaft, 

That everdubbling {pring. Crafbaw. 
EVERBURNING. adj, [ever and burning. | 
Unextinguifhed. 

His tail was ftretched out in wond’rous length, 
That to the houfe of heavenly gods it raught ; 

And with extorted power and borrow’d ftrength, 
The everburning lamps from thence it brought. 

Spexfer. 
Torture without end 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge, fed 
With ecerburning fulphur unconfum'’d! Milton. 
Everpu’rinc. adj, [ever and during. | 
Eternal; enduring without end. 

Our fouls, piercing through the impurity of flefh, 
behold the higheft heavens, and thence bring know- 
ledge to contemplate the everduring glory and term- 
lefs joy. Raleigh. 

Heav’n open’d wide 

Her everduring gates, harmonious found ! 

On golden hinges moving. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
EVERGREEN. adj. [ever and green.) Ver- 

dant throughout the year. 

There will I build him 

A monument, and plant it round with fhade 

Of laurel, evergreen, and branching palm. Milton. 

The juice, when in greater plenty than can be 

exhaled by the funy renders the plant evergreen. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
/VERGREEN. x. /. A plant that retains its 
verdure through all the feafons. 

Some of the hardieft evergreens maz be tranf- 
planted, efpecially if the weather be moiltand tem- 
perate. Evelyn, 

I find you are againft filling an Englifh garden 
with evergreens. Addifon's Spefator. 

EveERHONOURED. adj. [ever and honoured. | 
Always held in honour or efteem. 
Mentes an everhonour’d name, of old 
High in Ulyffes’ focial liftenroll’d. Pope's Odyffey. 
EVERLA‘STING. adj. [ever and lafting. | 
i. Lafting or enduring without end; per- 
petual; immortal; eternal. 

Whether we fhall meet again, I know not; 
Therefore our everlafing farewcll take : 
For ever, and for ever, tarewell, Cafius. Shakef. 


The everlasting lite, both of body and foul, in that 


future ftate, whether in blifs or woe, hath becn 
added. Hammond. 
And what a trifle is a moment's breath, 
Laid in the feale with everlafting death! Denham. 
2. It is ufed of paft as well as future eterni- 
ty, though not fo properly. 
Evera'stinc. 2. f. Eternity; eternal 
duration whether paft or future. 
From everlafting to everlafting thou art God. 
Pfalm xC. 2. 
We are in God through the knowledge which is 
had of us, and the love which is borne towards us, 
trom everlafiing. Hooker, 


i EvVeRLA'STINGLY. adv. 
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bets everlaftiny. | 


Eternally ; without en 
I'll hate him everlaftingly, . : 
That bids me be of comfort any more. Shake/. 
Many have made themfelves ever/affingly ridu- 
lous. : Swift. 
EVERLASTINGNESS. 2. f. [from 'everlaff- 
ing. | Eternity ; perpetuity; an indefinite 
duration. 
Nothing could make me fooner to confefs, 
That this world had an everlafingnefs, ` 
Than to confider that a year is run - 
Since both this lower world’s and the fun’s fun. 
Did fet. Donne. 
Everci'vinc. adj. [ever and living.] Liv- 
ing without end; immortal; eternal; in- 
ceffant. y 
Is not from hence the way, that leadeth right | 
To that moft glorious houfe, that glift’reth bright 
With burning {tars and everliving fires! Fairy Q. 
In that he is man, he received life from the Fa- 
ther, as from the fountain of that everliving Deity. 
Hooker. 
God's juftice in the one, and his goodnefs in the 
other, is exercifed for evermore, as the everliving 
fubjects of his reward and punifhment. Raleigh. 
The infin of brutes and infeéts can be the eftect 
of nothing elfe than the wifgom and fkill of a power- 
ful everliving agent. Newton, 
EVERMO'RE. adv. [ever and more.] Always; 
eternally. More feems an expletive acci- 
dentally added, unlefs it fignified origi- 
nally from this time: as, evermore, always, 
henceforward; but this fenfe has not been 
ftrictly preferved. 


It govern’d was, and guided evermore, i 
Through wifdom of a matron graye and hoare, — 
` Fairy Queen, 
Sparks by nature evermore afpire, 
Which makes them now to fuch a highnefs fice. 
Davies. 

Religion prefers thofe pleafures which flow from 
the prefence of God for evermore, intinitely before 
the tranfitory pleafures of this world. illatfon. 

EveRO'PEN. adj. [ever and open.) Never 
clofed ; not at any time fhut. 

God is the great eye of the world, always watch- 
ing over our actions, and has an eweropen ear to all 
our words. Taylor. 

EVERPLEA'SING. adj. [ever and pleafing. } 
Delighting at all times; never ceafing to 
give pleafure. 

The everpleafing Pamela was content to urge a 
little tarther for me. 


Sidney. 

Forfaking Sheria’s everpleafing fhore, 

The winds to Marathon the virgin bore. Pope. 

To Eve'rse. v. a. [everfus, Latin.] To 
overthrow ; to, fubvert; todeftroy. Not 
ufed. 

The foundation of this principle is totally everfed 
by the ingenious commentator upon immaterial be- 
ings» Glanville., 

To EVERT. v. a [everto, Latin.] To de- 


troy ; to overthrow. 
A procefs is valid, if the jurifdition of the judge 
is not yet everted and overthrown. Ayliffe. 
EVERWATCHFUL., adj. [ever and watchful] 
Always vigilant. 
Plac’d at the helm he fat, and mark’d the {fkies, 
Nor clos’d in fleep his everwatchful eyes. * Popes 
E’very. adj. in old language everich, that 
is ever each; æpepn ealc, Saxon. ] 
1. Fach one of all. Ewery'has therefore no 
plural fignification. 
Ele propofed unto God their neceffities, and they 
their own requetts for relief in every of them. 
All the congregation are holy, every oneof them. 
Num, xvi. 
The King madethis ordonnance, that every twelve 


years there suould be tent forth two ships, a" 
e 
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7 The virtue and force of every of thefe three Isf: Chriftianity, the truth of which hiftory was their 
fhrewdly allayed. Hammond ‘s Fundamentals. i motive to embrace Chriftianity. ’ Addifor. 

Ariltotle has long fince obferved, how unreafon- 3 Witnefs; one that gives evidence. In 
able it ie bg la the fase He of Poet ily this fenfe it is fometimes plural ; as, she: 
thing, which we have for fome things. i d $ S 4 

Engel Saad that has an idea of ete fidds that evidence were fworn: but fometimes, re- 
he can repeat that idea, and, joining it to the former, |  gularly augmented, as evidences. 

i To fwear he faw three inches through a door, 


ke the idea of two feet. Locke. 
= ea dei As Afiatick evidences fware. Dryden's Juvenal. 


s From pole to pole the thunder roars aloud, l 
And broken lightnings flah from ev’rycloud. Pope. There are’ books extant, which they muit needs 
allow of as proper evidence; even the mighty vo- 


’ £ . l ; in each í 
2. Every WE RPS Inal places ai lumes of vifible nature, and the everlafting tables of 


place. > : right reafon, Bentley, 
»° The fubftance’of the body of Chrift was not every- To E'VIDENCE. v. a [from the noun. ] 


~ “"where feen, nor did it euery-wohere fuffer deat : k 
I. To prove; to evince. 


' © every-where it could not be entombed : it is not mig 
e ubere now, being exalted into heaven. Hooker, ‘The horfes muft be evidenced by goad teftimonies 


Tf we will fand boggling at imaginary evils, le, 
us.never blame a horfe for ftarting at a fhadow, 
L’ Eftrange. 
Evii is what is apt to produce or increafe any 
pain, or diminith any pleafure in us ; or elfe to pro- 
Cure us any evil, or deprive us of any good. Locke, 
5+ Malady ; difeafe: as, the king's evil. 
What’s the difeafe he means? 
"T'is call’d the evi/, Shakefpeare’s Macbeth, 


E'vit. adv. [commonly contraéted to iil.) 
1. Not well in whatever refpect. 


Ah, froward Clarence, evil it befeems thee, 
To flatter Henry, and forfake thy brotherf Shak, 


2. Not well; not Virtuoufly ; not. inno- 
cently. 


a | i fend my fon abroad how is it ible to kee to have been bred in Ireland. Temple, If I have fpoken evil, bear witnefs of the evil; 
im irom tice, which isevery-where ea fathion ? ý If they be principles evident of themfelves, they but if well, why fmighteft thou me? Jobn, xviii. 22, 
Locke. | ` need-nothing to evidence them. ye Fillotfon. | 3. Not well ; Not happily; not fortunately. 

Tis no-where to be found, or every-where, Pope. Thefe things the Chriftian religion require, as It went cuil with his houfe. Deut, vii. 220 


might be evidenced from texts. > Tillotfon, 
2. To fhew; to make difcovery-of. | 

Thou on earth had’it profper’d, which thy looks 
Now allo evidence. Milton's Paradife Lf. 

Although the fame truths be elicited and expli- 
cated by the contemplation of animals, yet they are 
more clearly evidenced in the contemplation of man 

Hales Origin of Mankind” 
E’vipenr. ‘adj. [French.} Plain; appa- 
rent; notorious. 

It is evident, in the general frame of nature, that 
things moft manifeft unto fenfe have proved obfcure 
unto the underftanding. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

y are incapable-of making conquefts upon their 
neighbours, whichis evident to all that know their 
conftitutions. Temple. 

Children minded not- what was faid, when it. was 
evident to them that no attention was fufficient. 

“Locke. 
EVIDENTLY. adv. [from evident.] Appa- 
rently ; certainly ; undeniably. 

Laying thcir eggs, they evidently prove 

s The genial pow’r and full effeéts of love. Prior. 
printing private’ letters is the wortt fort of be- 
traying converfation, as it evidently has the mort 
extenfive ill confequences. Pope. 
E'VIL. adj. [ýpel, Saxon ;- ewwel, Dutch. | 
t. Having bad qualities of any kind; not 
good. 

He hath brought up‘an évi/ name upon a virin, 

yt. 

An evil difeafe cleaveth falt unto him ; and now 
thar he lieth, he hall rife up 22 more. Pfulms. 

The good fig’s very good, and. the evil very evil, 
that cannot be eaten they are fovevil, Jeremiah, 

That hour he cured many of ewi/fpirits, Luke. 

2. Wicked; bad; corrupt. 

Is thine eye evil, becaufe | am good? Marth, 

The imagination of man’s heart is evil from his 
youth, ren. 

3- Unhappy ; miferable; calamitous. 
And the officers did fee that they were in evil cafe, 
Exodus. 
All the days of the aflied are evil. Proverbs, 
4. Mifchievous.; deftructive; ravenous, 
itis my fon’s coat; an evi/ beaft hath devoured 
him. Gen, 
Evite 2. j. [generally contracted to ill.) 
t. Wickednefs; a crime. 
Not in the legions 
OF horrid hell can come a devil more damn'd 
In evils to top Ma beth! — Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 
2. Injury; mifchiet, 


VERYOUNG. adj. [ever and young.] Not 


4. Injurioufly ; not kindly. 
fubject to old age, or decaying ; unde- 


The Egyptians evi/ entreated us, and afflifted us. 
Deut, 
§. It is often ufed in compofition to give a 
bad meaning to a word; but in this, as 
in all other cafes, it is in the modern 
dialect generally contra@ted to ill. 
Evivarre'crep, adj. Lee and affeed.] 
Not kind; not difpofed to kindnefs. 
The unbelieving Jews ttirred up thé Gentiles, and 
made their minds evilafeAed againit the brethren. 


b AEs, 
EVILDO'ER, x. f. [evil and doer.} Malefac- 
tor; one that commits crimes. 

Whereas they fpeak evil againtt you as evildoers, 
they may by your good works glorify God. Peter. 

Evitra‘vourep. adj. [evi] and favour. ] 

{ll countenanced ; having no good afpect. 

Machiayel well noteth, though in an evilfavoured 

- inftance, there js no trufting to the force of nature, 

except it be corroborated by cuftom. Bacon's Effays. 

EVILFA‘VOUREDNESS, x. SJ. [from evil- 
Savoured. ] Deformity. 

Thou fhalt not facrifice unto the Lord any bullock, 
or theep, wherein is blemith, or any evilfavouvred- 
neft Deut, 

E'viLLY. adj. [from evil.} Not well. 
This act, fo evitly born, thall coo! the hearts 
__ Of all his people, and freeze up their zeal. Shakefp, 
EVILMINDED. adj, [evil and mind.) Ma- 
licious ; mifchievous ; malignant ; wick- 
ed; infidious. 
But molt the fear’d, that travelling fo late, 
Some evi/minded beatts might lie in wait, 
And, without witnefs, wreak their hidden hate, 
J Dryden, 
E'VILNES9, a f [from evil.] Contrariety 
to goodnefs; badnefs of whatever kind, 

The moral goodnefs and congruity, or evilnefi, 
unfitnels, and upfeafonablenefs of moral or natural 
actions, falls not within the verge of a brutal faculty, 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

EVILsPe’AKING. 7. /, [evil and /peaking. | 

Slander; defamation ; calumny; cenfo- 
rioufnefs, 

Wherefote laying afide all malice and all guile, 
and hypoctifies and envies, and all cvifpeakings, 

erer, 


Evitwi'sittna. adj. [eviland wih.) Wih- 


i7 eaying. 
. ao everyoung, unmix'd with pain or fear, 
Pill the wide circle of th’ eternal year. Pope's Ody ff. 
“EXVESDROPPER. z. J. [eves and dropper.) 
Some mean fellow that fkulks about a 
houfe in the night to liften. 

What makes you liftening there? Get farther off : 

T preach not to thee, thou wicked euc/dropper. 
Dryden's Sparifo Fryar, 

Do but think how becoming your function it ts to’ 
be difguifed like ailave, and an evefdropper, under 
the woman’s windows. ~- Dryden's Don, Sebuf. 

Vo Ev E’'STÍGATE. v. a, [eviga Lat.} To 
fearch out. À Dià. 

ven. n. Je [This word is fo written by 
moft writers ; but fince the original ip, 
Saxon, or Welth yews, more favours the | 

* caler orthography of yew, Uhave referred 
itehither.] A tree, “i 

At the firit ttretch of both his hands he drew, 
Ard almoft join’d the horns of the tough exzd. 

i i Dryden's En, 
Yo EVI'CT. So a. [ewince, Latin. ]-. 
1. To difpoflefs of by a judicial courfe. 

The law of England would {peedily evi them out 
of their poffeffidn, and therefore they held it the beft’ 
policy to cait off the yoke of ‘Englith law. ° 

s Daviescn Ireland. 
2 To take away by fentence of law. r 
His lands were evifed from him» K. Jaumes, 

3- To prove; to’evince.. Little ufed. 

This nervous fluid has never been difcovered in 
live animals by the fenfes, however affifted ; nor its 
necefiity evifted by any Cogentexperiment, Cheyne. 

Evi'ction. », f. [from evidl. } 
te Difpoffeflion or deprivation by a defini- 
tive fentence of a court of judicature. 

If any of the parties be laid afleep under pretence 
of arbitrement, and the other party-doth cautioufly 
put the ftart at common law, yet the pretorian court 
will fet back all things, and no refpe&t had to 
euidiion or difpottcfGon. _, Bacon, 

2. Proof; evidence; “certain teftimony. 

A plurality of voices carries the queftion, in-all our 
debates, but rather as an expedient for peace than an 
evicion of the right. f D'E, Arange, 

E'VIDENCE, w. / (French. ] 
1. The fate of being evident; clearne(s ; 


x ont ^ ae ing cyil to ; having no good will, 
indubi table Certainty ; notoriety. Whofo rewardeth evi) for good, *vi/ hall not de- They heard of this fudden going out, in a coun- 
vo Tetimony ; proof. part from his houfe, Proverbs. try full of evilwifhing minds towatds him, Sidney, 
I had delivered: the evidence of the purchafe unto Let thine enemies, and they that feck evil to my EVviLWO'RKER. n. f. [evil and work,| One 
Baruch. , ee Ser. Lord, be as Nabal. ` Samuel, who does wickednefs. - 
Unreafonable'it is to erpe& the fame kind of proot 3- Malignity ; corr» ption, i Beware of dogs, beware of cvilworkors, Ptit, 
and evidence for every thing, which we have for fome The heart of the fons ot menis full of evi/, Feelef, V] ` ` a 
` things. Tillotfon. 4. Misfortune ; calamity. To-EVINGE. w. a. [evinto, Latin.] ‘To 


Cato major, who had barne ail the great offices, 


has left us an evidence, under his own hand, how fhail we not receive cvil? 


Fai 

much he was verfed in country affairs, decke, A prudent forefecth th '/ d Nid fh 

Worn vidines w a history in ü:leoce of biali, Aent maa forceeth thc evi ab hay: 
OL. I, 


Shall we receive gopd at the:hand of God, and prove; to thew ; to manifeft ; to make 
od evident. 
Doubt not but that fin 
Will reign among them as of thee begot; 
4 U Ang 
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And therefore was Jaw given them to er/xce 
Their natural pravity. Mitton’s Paradife Loft. 

That religion, teaching a ruture fate of fouls, is 
a probability ; and that its contrary cannot, with 
equal probability, be proved, we have evinced. Sent, 

i The greater abiurditics are, theimore ttrongly they 
evince the taluty of that fuppolition trom whence 
they flow. Attere 

Evt’ NCIBLE. adj. [from ewince.} Capable 
of proof ; demonitrable. 

Implanted inttiacts in brutes are ia themfelves 
highly reafonable and ufetil to their ends, and 
cvincible by true reafoa to be fuch. Hale. 

Evi'NCIBLY. adv. [from evincible.}] In 
fuch a manner as to force conviction. 

To E'vinaTe. va. [eviratus, Latin.} To 
deprive of manhood; to emafculate. 

Jo Evi'scerare. v. a. [evijero, Latin] 
To-embowel; to draw; to deprive of 
the entrails; to fearch within the entrails. 

E'vitaBee. adj. [evitabilis, Latin. | Avoid- 
able; that may be efcaped or, fhunned. 

Of divers things evil, all being not evituble, we 
take one; which one, faving only in cafe of fo great 
urgency, were not otherwife to be taken, 

Jo E'VITATE. d.a. fevito, Latin.) ‘To 
avoid; to fhun; to efcape. 

Therein fhe doth evitate and fhun 
A thoufand irreligious eurfed hours, 
Which forced marriage would have brought upon her. 
Shake/peare. 


Evira’tion. 2. fe [from evitate.] ‘The act 


of avoiding. 
In all bodies there is an appetite of union and 
evitation, of folutivn of continuity, | _ Bacon. 
Evitre'RNAL. adj. [ eviternus, Latin. | Eter- 
nal in 2 limited fenfe; of duration not 
infinitely but indefinitely long. 
EVITE'RNITY. 2. f. [ewiternitas, low La- 
tin.) Duration not infinitely, but indefi- 
nitely long. l 5 
Evu'Locy. n.f- [iv and àasyo®.]. Praife; 
encomium; panegyrick. l 
Many brave young minds have oftentimes, through 
hearing the praifes and famous ex/ogies of worthy 
men, been ftirred up to affect the like commenda- 
tions. : Spenfer on Ireland. 
If fome men’s appetites find more melody in dif- 
cord, than in the harmony of the angelic quires ; 
yet even thefe feldom mifs to be affected with exlo. 
‘gies given themfelves. Decay of Piety, 


E'UNUCH. 2. f. [fwe~®.] One that is 
caftrated or emafculated. ? 


He hath gelded the common wealth, and made 
it an eunuch. Shake/peare’s Henry V1. 

It hath heen observed by the ancients, that much 
ef Venus doth dim the fight; and yet eunuchs, 
which are unable to generate, are neverthelefs alfo 
dimfighted. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

$ocharm’d you were, you caus’d awhile to doat 

On nonfenfe garg!’d in an eunuch’s throat. Fenton. 

Jo Ev’nucHaTe. v.a. To make an eu- 
nuch. 

It were an impoffible a& to eunuchate or caftrate 
themfelves. Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 

Evoca’rion. 2. f. [evocatio, Latin.) ‘The 
act of calling out. 

Would truth difpenfe, we could be content with 
Plato, that knowledge were but remembrance, that 
intelle€tual acquifition were but reminifcential evo- 
cations Brown. 

Inftead of a defcent into hell, it feems rather a 
conjuring up, or an evocation of the dead from hell. 

Notes to Odyffey. 
Evota’rion. # f. [evolo, Latin.) ‘The 
at of flying away. 
Te EVO'LVE. v.a. [evolvo Latin.} To 
unfold; to difentangle. 

‘Fhe animal foul Moncer expands and evolves itfelf 
fo its full orb and extent than the human foul. Hale. 

This lte active principle, as the body imegealeghy 
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and dilateth, eve/verb, diffuleth, and expandeth, if 
not his fubftantial exittence, yet hisenergys fale, 


To Evolve. a. To open itklf; to dif- 


clofe itfelf, 
Ambmfial odours 


Does round the air ewalving {cents diffulas. , 

The holy ground is wet with heavjnly dews. Priore 
Evotu’'rion. 2. f. (evolutus, Latin.) 
t. The act of unrolling or unfolding. 

The fpontaneous coagulation of the little faline 
bodies was preceded by almoit innumerable evolu- 
tions, which were fo various, that the little bodies 
camc to obvert to each other thofe parts by/which 
they might be beft faltened together. a Boyle. 

2. The feries of things unrolled or unfolded. 

‘The whole evo/uticn of ages, from. everlaiting to 
everlafting, is fo collectedly and prefentitically repre- 
fenied to God at once, as if all things which. ever 
were, are, or fhall be, were At. this very inftant 
really prefent, More'sDivine Dialogues, 


3e [In geometry.] The equable evolution 
of the periphery of a circle, or any other 
curve, is fuch a gradual approach of the 
circumference to rectitude, as that all its 
parts do meet together, and equally 
evolve or. unbend; fo that the fame line 
becomes fucceflively a lefs arch of a re- 
ciprocally greater circle, ’till at laft they 
turn into a ftraight line. Harris. 
4. [In taéticks,] The motion made by a 
7 body of men in changing their pofture, 
or form of drawing up. And thefe evo- 
dutions are doubling of ranks or files, coun- 
ter-marches, and wheelings. Harris. 
5+ Evoru'rion. of Powers. [In algebra. ] 
Extracting of roots from any given pow- 
er, being the reverfe of involution, Harris. 
Evomi'rion. x. f. [evamo, Latin.) The act 
of vomiting out. Dia. 
Evu'patory. x, f. [eupatorium.] A plant. 
EUPHO'NICAL. adj. [from expbony. | Sourd- 
ing agreeably. Dia. 
EU'PHONY. x. f. [iv@wria] An agreeable 
‘found; the contrary to harfhnefs, 
EuPHo'RBIUM, x. f. 
1, A plant. 
It hath flowers and fruit like the fpurge, and is 
alfo full of an hot fharp milky juice. ‘I'he plants 
are angular, and fhaped fomewhat like the cereus 


or torch-thittle. lt is commonly belet with fpines, 
and for the moft part hath no leaves. Miller, 


2. A gum refin, brought to us always in 
drops or grains, of a bright yellow, be- 
tween a {traw and a gold colour, and a 
{mooth glofly furface. It has no great 
{mell, but its talte is violently arcid and 
naufeous. It is ufed medicinally in fina- 

ifms. Hill. 

Eu/purasy. 7 f. [exihrafia, Latin.) The 
herb eyebright ; a plant fuppofed to clear 
the fight. 

Then purg’d with eupbrafy, and rues 
The vifual nerves for he had much to fee; 
And from the well of life three drops inftill’d. 


Milton. 
Evro'c.yDon. n. f. [tveoxavdwr. | A wind 
which blows between the Eaft and North, 
and is very dangerous in the Mediterra- 
nean. It is of the nature of a whirlwind, 
which falls fuddenly on fhips, makes them 
tack about, and fometimes caufes them to 
founder, as Pliny obferves. Calmet, 
There arofe again it a tempcftuous wind called 
exvoclydon, Als, xxvii. i4. 
EU'RUS..2. f. [Latin.] The Eatt wind. 
Eurus, as all other winds, mut be drawn with 
blown cheeks, wings upon his fhoulders, and, his 
Body the colcus of the tawny moon, Peacham, 


EXA 


Elvayrumy. 2. f. [tov eG.) Harmony, 


regular and fymmetrical meafure. 


EUTHANA'SIA. | nef. [teSraci«. | Aneafy 


LutTHANa'sy. death. 
A recovery, in my cafe, and atimy age, is ime 
poffible: the kindcit with of my friends is estha- 
nafa. Arbuthnot. 


Evu'LstoN, w, f. [evulfio, Latin.) The act 
of plucking out. ` | 
From a ftri&t enquiry we cannot maintain the 
evulficn, or biting off any parts. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
EVULGA'TION, 2. f, [evulgo, Latin.) The 
act of divulging; publication... . Dia. 
Ewe. #. J. [eope, Saxon.] The fhe-fheep 5 
the female to the ram. 


Rams have more wreathed horns than ewes. Bacone 
Hafte the facritice ; 


Sev’n bullocks yet unyok’d for Phoebus chufe ; 
And for Diana feven unfpotted ewes. Dryden's En, 
E'WER. x f. [from.cau, perhaps anciently 
ex, water.] A veffel in which water is 
brought for wafhing the hands. 
I dreamt of afilver balon and.eqver to-night She 
Let one attend him with a filver bafon d 
Full of rofowater, and beftrew’d with flowers 3 
Another bear the ewer; atthird a diaper; : 
And fay, wil's pleafe your lordthip cool: your hands. 
_ Sbakefpearte 
The golden ewer a maid obfequious brings ; 
Replenith’d from the coal, tranflucent fprings; 
With copious water the bright vafe {upplies. 


A filver laver, of capacious fize : t 
They wath, Pope's Ody feg.” 


E’wry. z. f. [from ewer.] An office in rhe 
king’s houfhold, where they, take caré of 
the linen for the king’s table, lay the 
cloth, and ferve up water in filver etvers 
after dinner. Diga, 

Ex. A Latin prepofition often, prefixed to 
compounded words: fometimes meaning 
out, as exhanff, to draw out; fometimes 
only enforcing the meaning, and fome- 
times producing little alteration. 

To EXACE’RBATE. wv. a. [exacerbo, La- 
tin.] To imbitter; to exafperate; to 
heighten any malignant quality. 

Exacersa'tion. 2. J. [from exacerbate, | 

1. Encreafe of malignity ; augmented force 
or feverity. 

z. Height of a difeafe ; paroxy in. 

The patient may, Arive, by little and Little, to 
overcome the fymptom in cxucerbation; and fo, by 
time, turn fulfering into nature. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

Watchfulnefs and delirium, and exacerbation, 
every other day. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

EXACERVA'TION. w. fe [acervus, Latin. ] 
The act of heaping up. Dia. 

EX'ACT. adj. [exactus, Latin.] 

L. Nise not failing; not deviating from 
rule. 


All this, ¢x2&to rule, were brought about, 
Were but in acombat in the litts left out. Pope. 
2. Methodical ; not negligently performed. 
What if you and I enquire how money matters 
ftand between us ?—With all my heart I love exa@ 
dealing; and let Hocus audit. Arburh. Jobn. Bull. 
3- Careful; not negligent: of perfons. 
Many gentlemen tum out of the feats of their ane 
ceftors, to make way for fuch new matters as have 
been more exac? in thcir accounts than themfelves. 


i Spectator, 
4. Honeft; ftri@; puntual. 
In my doings 1 was exaé. Beclef: lie 19. 
Ta Exa'ct. v. a. [exigo, exadus, Latin, | 
te To require authoritatively. 
Thou now exaé?/ the penalty, 
Which is a pound of his poor merchant's fef, 
Shakefn 
Of a forcignes thou mayt exac it again; “oe 
as 


EX A 


that which is thine with thy brother,’ thine hand 
fhal! releafe. . Deut. 
Exu8 af fervants to be faithfal and diligent. 

_ , Taylor. 

From us his foes prosounc’d glory he exaé?s. 
Milton. 


EX A 

In wit, as nature, what affects our hearts 
Is not th’ exud?mys of peculiar parts 5 
‘Tis not a lip, or eye, we beauty call 
But the joint force, and full refult of all, Pope, 

The balance mutt be held by a third hand, who 
is to deal power with the utmoft exaélnc/s into the 
feveral fcales. i Swift, 

2. Regularity of condu@; ftri€tnefs of man- 
ners; care not to deviate. 

I preferred not the outward peace of my kingdoms 
with men, before that inward exal?me/s of confcience 
before God. K. Cbaries. 

They think that their exaé?refs in one duty will 
atone for their neglect of another, oers. 

To EXA'GGERATE. w. a. fexaggero, La- 
tin. } 
1, Yo heap upon; to accumulate. 

In the great level near Thorny, feveral oaks and 

firs ftand in firm earth below the moor, and have 


The hand of fate is over us, and Heaven 
Exaéts feverity fromall our thoughts, Addifon. 
2, To demand of ‘right. 
- Years of fervice paft, 
From grateful fouls exaf reward at laft, Dryden. 
`= Where they delign a recompence for benefits re- 
ceived, they are les folicitous to make it when it is 
exalted. A Smalridge. 
g- To fummon; to enjoin; to enforce. 
Let us defcend now therefore from this top 
OF (peculation ; for the hour precife 
. Bxacts our parting hence, Milton's Paradife Loft. 


. Duty, 
And juttice to my father's foul, exa 
This cruel piety. i Denbam': Sophy. 
To EXA'CT. v. * To practice extortion. 
! The enemy fhal! not exact upon him. 
- Pf. 123x. 22. 


freth and falt waters and moorith earth exaggerated 
upon them. Hale, 


large by hyperbolical expreffions. 


p r 
ER. x. f. [from exa. 
Exa CT S [ ] Hie ha exaggerated, as pat ietically as he could, 


1. Extortioner; one who claims more than 
his due, or claims his due with outrage 
and feverity. 

The poller and exa£er “of fees juftiftes the com- 

* mon retemblance of the courts of juftiec tothe buh, 
whereunts while the fheep flies for defence in 
weather, he is fure to lofe part of the fleece. 

A Bacon's Fffass. 

T will alfo make thy officers peace, and thine 
exaélers righteoufnels. Sfaiah, \x, 17. 

2. He that demands by authority. 

Light and lewd perfons, efpecially that the exaffer 
of the oath did neither ufe exhortation, nor examin- 
ing of them for taking thereof; were eafily fuborned 
to make an affidavit for money. _ Bacon. 

$: One who is fevere in his injunctions or 

* his demands. 

No men are prone to be greater tyrants, and more 

“pigorous exzé¥ers upon others, than fuch whofe pride 
was formerly leatt difpofed to the obedience of lawful 
conititutions, King Charles. 

The: grateful perfon being Mill the molt fevere 
é&alter ot himtelf, not only confefles, but proclaims 
his debts. South. 
_ There is no way t deal with this man of reafon, 

i@vigid exudter of ftrict demonitration for things 
which are not capable of it. Tillotfom. 

Fxa'ctiox. m f. (from era. ] 

è. The act of making an authoritative de- 

mand, or levying by force. 

If he should break his day, what fhould I gain 
By the cxuéficn of the forfeiture ? Shake/peure. 

2. Extortion; unjaft demand. 

They vent reproaci:es 
Mott bitterly on you, for putter-on 
Of thele exaicne, Shakefp. Henry VINI. 

Remove viulence and fpoil, and execute judgment 
and juitice; take away your exadtisar from my 
people. Ezek. xiv. g. 

~ As the firt earl did firft raife the 'greatncís of 
that houfe, by Irifh exaéions and oppreffionsa; fo 
Girald the lait earl did at laft ruin it by the like 
extortians. Davies's State of Ireland. 

3. A tribute feverely levied. 

Whey have not made bridges over the river for 
the convenience of their fubjects as well as ttrangers, 
who pay an unreafonable exafion at every ferry 
upon the leuituting of the waters. Addifon on Italy, 

Exa'cr.y. adv. [from exa.) Accurately ; 

nicely ; thoroughly. 

Both of "em knew mankind exaé?/y well; for both 
of ‘em began that ftudy in themielves. Dryden. 

The religion they protefs is fuch, that the more 
exacily it iš filted by pure unbiaffed reafon, the more 
realonable ttill it will be found. Atterbury. 

Exa‘crness. n. f. (from exa@. } 

i. Accuracy; nicety; ftri conformity to 

rule or fymmetry. 

The experiments are all made with the utmelt 
akaari aad arcuinfpection. Hoodward on Fefils.| 


ever feeing an cad of the calamities. Clarendon. 


inflames his crimes, Addifon's Spe€tator. 
Exaccera’Tion. #-f. [from exaggerate.) 


an accumulation. 
Some towns that were anciently havens and ports, 


and the fea, converted into firm land. 
Hale's Origin cf Mankind, 
2. Hyperbolical amplification. 
Exaggsrationsof the prodigious condefcenfions in 
the priuce to pafs good laws, would have an odd 
found at Weltminiter. Swifts 
To Exa'cGitTate. v. a. [exagito, Latin. 
1. ‘Yo fhake; to put in motion. 
The warm air of the bed exagitutes the blood. 
Arbuthnot. 
2. To reproach; to purfue with invectives. 
The fenfe is now difufed, being purely 
Latin. 
This their defe& and imperfection I had rather 
lament in fuch tafe than exagirare. voker, 
Exaorra'tion. af. [from exagitate.) The 
a¢t of haking or agitating. Dia, 
To EXA'LT. v. a. [exalter, French; altus, 
Latin; exalto, low Latin. | 
t. To raife on high 


heaven, halt be brought down to hell. Afart. xi. 23. 
2. To elevate to power, wealth, or dignity. 
Exalg him that is low, and abafe him that is 
high. Ezek. 
As yet exalteflathou thyfelf 'againft. my people, 
that thou wilt not let them go? rxodus, iK. 19. 
How long fħall mineencmy de exalted over me? 
; Pf, xiil, 2. 
3. To elevate to joy or confidence. 
The covenanters, who undercitood their own want 
of itrength, were very reafonably exalted with this 
7 fuecefs. Clarendon. 
How much foever the king's friends were dejected 
upon the patfing thofe two acts, if is certain, they 
who thowght thes got whatfeever he loft were 
mightily exalted, and thought thenifelvcs now fu- 
perior to any oppofition. Dryden's Fin, Dad. 
4. To praife; to extol; to-magnify. 
O magnify the Lord with me, and let us exals 
his name together. Pal. rxxiv. 3. 
şe To raife up in oppofition: a fcriptural 
phrafe. : 
Againtt whom haft thou exalted thy voice, and 
lift up thine eyes on high? 2 Kings, xix. 22, 
6. To intend; to enforce. 
Now Mars, fie faid, let fame exalt her voice; 
Nor let tny vomgucits only be bor choses 


lain there hundreds of years, ftill covered by the | 


' 2. To heighten by reprefentation; to en- | 


the fenfe the people generally had, even defpair of 


A friend exaggerates a man’s virtues, an enemy f 
1. The at of heaping together; an heap; | 


are now, by exaggeraticn of fand between thefe towns | 


And thou, Capernaum, which art exalred unto 


drier. 


EX A 


6. To heighten; to improve; to refine by 
fire, as in chemiftry. _ 

The wild animals have more exercife, have theig 
juices more elaborated and exalted; but for the fame 
teafon the fibres:are harder, Arbuthnot om Aliment, 

With chymick art exa/ts the mineral pow'rs, 

And. draws the aromatick fouls of flow’rs, Pope. 

‘They meditate whether the virtues of the one 
will exalt or diminith the force of the other, of 
correct any of its nocent qualities. Hato 

8. To elevate in diction or fentiment. 

But hear, oh hear, in what exalted ftrains, 
Sicilian mufes, through thefe happy plains, 
Proclaim Saturnian times, eur own Apollo reigns, 

Rofcommon, 
Exatra'tion. ».f. [from exalt.) 
1, The att of raifing on high. 
2. Elevation to power, dignity, or excel. 
lence. 

She put off the garments of widowhood, for the 
exultation of thofe that were opprefied. Judith, xvi. 8v 

The former was an humiliation of Deity, thelat- 
ter an humiliatiow of manhood; for which caufe 
there followed an exaltation of that which was hum- 
bled, for with power he created the world, but 
reftored it by obedience. Hook rs 

3. Elevated ftate; ftate of greatnefs or dig- 
nity. 

1 wonder’d at my flight and change 
To this high exaltation, Milton's Pavadife Loft. 

In God all perfections, in their higheft degree and 
exaltation, meet together. Tillotfor. 

You are as much efteemed and as much beloved, 
perhaps more dreaded than ever you were in your 
highett exaltation, . Swift. 

4. {In pharmacy.) Raifing a medicine to 
a higher degree of virtue, or an increafo 
of the moit remarkable property. ot any 
body. . Quincys 

5. Dignity of a planet in which its powers 
are increafed. s 

Aftrologers tell us, that the fun receives his exe 
altation m the tign Aries. Drydens 

Exa'meN. mf. (Latin.] Examination ; dife 5 
quifition; enquiry. 

Thie confidercd together with-a frit account, and 
Critical examen of realon, will alfo diftract the witty 
dcterminations of aftrology, Brown's Vulgar Err, 


Ex'AMINATE. ne f- [examinatus, Latin. ] 
The perfon examined» 

In an examination where a freed fervant, whe 
having power with Claudius, very faucily had al- 
moft all the words, afked in (corn one of the exeas—. 
aminats, who was likewife a freed fervant of Scrie 
bonianus; l pray, fir, if Scribonianus had been 
emperor, what would you have donc? He anfwered 
1 would have ftood behind his chair and held my 
peace. Bacon, 

Examisalrion. n, f. [exominatio, Latin. } 
The att of examining by guefions, or 
experiment; accurate difquifition. 

I have broGght him forth, that, after examination 
bad, L might have f&omcewhatto write. 4&1, xxv. 26. 

Different men leaving out or putting in feveral 
Gmpie ideas, acconting to their various examination, 
Krill, of obfervation ot the fubje&, have ditferent 
rffences. J sche, 

Examira’tor. af. [Latin.] An examiner; 
an enquirer. 

An inference, not of power to perfuade 2 ferious 
examinator, Brown's Fulgar Errsurs, 


To EXAMINE. w. a. [exemino, Latin.) 


te To try a perfon accufed or fufpetted by 
laterrogatonics. 
Let them examine themflves whether they repent 
therm truly. Church, Cate 
If we this day be examined of the gond deed done 
to the impotent man. AEs, iv. 9. 
We ought, hefore it be too late, to examine our 
fouls, and provide fos futurity. Huke's Preparation. 
2. To interrogate a witnefs, 


Comman bis acusfcry to come unto thee, by 
aU. examining 


E X.A 


examining of whom thyfelf may'it take knowledge 
of all thefe things. p Aas 
3- To trý the truth or falfehood of any pro- 
pofition. 
4. To try by experiment, or obfervation ; 
narrowly fift; fean. ` 
“To write what may fecurely ftand the teft 
Of being well read over thrice at leaft, 
Compare each phrafe, examine ev'ry line, 
Weigh ev'ry. word, and ev'ry thought refine. Pope. 
5. To make enquiry into; to fearch into; 
to {crutinife. 
When I began to examine the extent and certainty 
of our knowledge, l found it had a near connexion 
with words. Locke. 


Examiner. n. f. [from examine] 
1. One who interrogates a criminal or ev1- 
dence. 


A crafty clerk, commiffioner, or examiner, will | 


make a wiwefs {peak what he truly never meant. 
Hale's Law of England. 
2. Cne who fearches or tries any thing; one 
who fcrutinifes. 

So much diligence is not altogether neceffary, but 

_ it will promote the fuccefs.of the experiments, and 
by a very (Crupulous «xumixer of things deferves to 
be applied. Newt. Opt. 

EXE'MPLARY. adj. [from example.| Serving 
for example or pattern; propofed to imi- 
tation. 

We are.not of opinion that nature, in working, 
hath before her certain exemplary draughts or pat- 
terns, which fublitting in the bolom of the Highelt, 
and being thence difcovered, fhe fixeth her eye upon 
them. a ~ Hooker, 

EXA'MPLE. v». f. [exemple, French; exem- 
plum, Latin. | . 

1. Copy dr pattern ; that which is propofed: 
to be refembled or imitated. 

The example and pattern of thote his creatures he 
beheld in all eternity. Raleigh's Hiffery, 

2. Precedent; former.inftance of the like. 

So hot a fpeed, with fuch advice difpos’d, 

Such temperate order in fo fierce a courfe, 
Doth want example. Skakefpeare’s King John. 

3. Precedent of good. ~ 

Let us-(hew an example to our brethren, 

Judith, viii. 24. 

Taught this by his example, whom I now 
Acknowledge my Redeemer ever bieft! Milton 

4. A perfon fit to, be propofed as a pattern. 

Be thou an example of the believers: 1 Tim, 

5. One punithed for the~ admonition of 
others. i 

Sodom and Gomorrah, giving themfelves over.to 
fornication, are fet forth for an example, fulfering 
the vengeance of eternal fire. Jude, 7. 

6. Influence which difpofes to imitation. 

When virtue is prefenty men take example at it; 
and when it is gone, they defire it. © “ Wifd.iv. 2. 

Example is a motive of avery prevailing force ‘on 
the actions of men. Rogers, 

7. Inttance; illuttration of a general pofition 
by fome particular fpecification. 

Can we, for example, give the praile of valour to 
a man, who, feeing his gods prophaned, fhould want 
the courage to defend them. Dryden. 


2. Inftance in which a rule is illuftrated by, 


air application. 

My reafon is fufficiently convinced both ef the 
truth and ufefulnefs of his precepts: it is to pretend 
that l have, at leaf in fome places, made examples 
to his rules. . Dryden. 

To EXA'MPLE. v. a. [fromthe noun.’ 
1. To exemplify ; to give an inftancce of. 

‘The proof whereof 1 faw fufficiently exampled in 
thofe late wars of Muntter, Spenfer's State of Irel, 

2. To fet an example. `; 

Do villainy, do, fince ew srofefs to do 


Lise workmens I'll example you with thievery, 
Sbuke[prart. 


EX A 


Exa'nourous, eh [exanguis, I atin. | Hav- 
or 


ing no blood; formed with animal juices, 


not fanguineous. . 
Hereby they confound the generation of perfe 
animals with imperfect, fanguineous with exax- 
. guiows, Brown. 
The infetts, if we take in the exanguions, both 
terreftrial and aquatick, may for number vie even 
with plants. Ray. 


Exa'nrmaTe. adj. [exanimatus, Latin.] 


1. Lifelefs; dead. 


2. Spiritlefs ; depreffed. 


The grey morf 
Lifts her pale luftre on the paler wretch, 
Exaximate hy love. Thomfon's Spring. 


ExaniMa’tion. 2. f. [from exanimate. | 


Deprivation of life. Diá. 


Exa'nimous. adj. agag he Latin. ] Life- 


lefs; dead; kille 


EXANTHEMAT A. n. f. [[iber waere. } Ef- 


florefcencies; eruptions; breaking out; 
puftules. 


VExan THe! MATOUS. adj. [from exanthema- 


ta.} Puitulous; efflorefcent ; eruptive. 


ToRNANTLA’'TLE, v. 2. [exantlo, Latin. ] 


1. To draw out. 


2. To exhauft; to wafte away. 


By time thofe feeds are wearied or exantlated, or 
unable tu aét their parts any longer. Boyle. 


Exanria'Tion 2. f. [from exaztlate,) The 


a&t of drawing out; exhauftion. 


Exara’rion. mf. [exara, Lat. | The mda- 


nual act of writing; the manner of ma- 
nual writing. Dia. 


EXARTICULA TION. 2. f. [ex and articulus, 


Latin.] ‘Vhe diflocation of a joint, Dia. 


ToEXA'SPERATE. v.a. [exa/pero, Latin. Y 


1. To provoke; to enrage ; -to irritate; to 
anger; to make furious. 
To take the widow, 

Exafperates, makes mad her filter Goneril. Sbakcf, 

The people of Italy, who run into politicks, hav- 

ing fomething to exa/perare them againtt the king of 

France. ; Addifen, 

2. ‘Vo heighten a difference; to aggravate ; 

to embitter. 

_ Matsers grew more exiz/perate between the kings 
of England and France, for the auxiliary forces of 
French and English were much blooded one againft 
another. Baccn. 

When ambition is unable to attain its end, it is 
not only wearied, but exasperated at the vanity of 
its ]Adours. © Parnel. 

3. 'To.exacerbate ; to heighten malignity. 

The platter alone would pen the humour already 

contained in the part, and foexa/perate it. Bacon. 


ExasPera TER. x. f. [from exa/perate.| He 


that exafperates, or provokes ; a provoker. 
EXxASpERA'TION, x. /. [from exa/perate. } 
t. Aggravation; malignant reprefentation. 

My going to demand juftice upon the five mem- 
bers, my enemies loaded with all the obloquies and 
exafperations they could. King Charis. 

2. Provocation; irritation; incitement of 
rage. s 

s- Their ill ufage and exafperations of him, and his 
zeal for maintaming his argument, difpofed him to 
take liberty. Atterbury. 

To EXAU'CTORATE, v. a. [exanudoro. 
Latin. 

1. To difmifs from fervice. 

2. To deprive of a benefice. 

Arch hereticks, in’ the ptimitive days of Chrifti- 
anity, were by the church treated with no other 
pum(hment than excommunication, and by exasd?o- 
rating and depriving them of their degrees therein, 

Ayliffe’s Parergon, 
Exaucrora’: ones fe [from exaxctoraze. | 


E/X C 
1. Difmiffion from fervice. 
2. Deprivation; degradation. 
Depofition, degradation, or exuultoration, \s ite 
thing clfe but the removing of a perfon from fome 


dignity or order in the church, and depriving him 
of his ecclefiaftical preferments. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 


EXcanpe'scence. } mf. [excandefco, la- 
EXCANDE'’'SCENCY. 
1. Heat; the ftate of growing hot. 


2. Anger; the ftate of growing angry. | = 


Excanta'tion, #. f. [excanto, Latin.] Dif- 
enchantment by a counter-charm. 


To EXCA'R NATE. V.a. [ex and carnes, Lat], 


To clear from flefh. < 
The fpleen is molt curi¢ufly excarnated, and the 
veffcls filled with wax, whereby its fibres and veflels 
are very well feen. Grew, 
EXcARNIFIGA'TION, n.f. Cexcarnifica, La- 
tin.] ‘The a¢t of taking away the flefh. 


Jo E'XCAVATE. v. a. [excavo, Latin.] 


To hollow; to cut into hollows. 
The cups, gilt with a 


corn. M Ri Ray on the Creation, 

‘hough nitrous tempefts, and clandeitine death, 

Fill’d the deep caves, and num’rous vaults beneath, 
Which form’d with art, and wrought with endlefs toil, 
Ran through the faithlels excavated loil, 
See the unwearied Briton delves his way, 5 
And:to the caverns letsin war and day. Blackmore. 
Flat thece, fome hke hats, fome like buttons, 

excavated in the middle. hon! 
Derbam's Phyfico-Theoleg y. 


Excava'tion. n. J. [from excavate. ] 


1. ‘The a& of cutting into hollows. 
2. The hollow formed; the cavity. 

While our eye meafures the eminent and the hót- 
lowed parts of pillars, the total object appeareth the 
bigger; and fo, as much as thole excavations do 
fubitraćt, is fupplied by a fallacy of the-fight. 

y Vorton"s Architeflure. 
To EXCE'ED. v. a. [excedo, Latin.] 
1. To go beyond; to outgo. 
Nor did any of the crufts much exceed half an 
inch in thicknefs, Woodward on Fuffile. 
2. Toexcel; to furpafs. 
Solomon exceeded allthe kingsof the earth... 
LANL S 
To Exceed. ven. l 
1. To go too far; to pafs the bounds of fit- 
nefs. 


In your prayers, and places of religion, ufe reve- i 


rent poftures and great attention, remembering that 
we {peak to Ged, in our reverence to whom we can- 
not pollibly exceed. A Taylor, 
2. To go beyond any limits. 
Forty ftripes he may give him and not exceed. , 


Deut. 
3- To bear the greater proportion. 
Juftice muft punith the rebellious deed ; 
Yet punith fo, as pity hall exceeid. Dryden, 


Exce'epinc. participial adj. [from exceed. | 
Great in quantity, extent, or duration. 

He faith, that cities were built an exceeding ipace 
of time before the great flood. Raleigh's Hiffory, 
Exce’epinc. adv. [This word ts not ana- 
logical, but has teen long admitted and 
citablifhed.} Ina very great degree ; emi- 
nently. f 

T'he country is fuppofed to be exceeding rich. 

i Abbor. 

The Genoefe were exceeding powerful by fca, and 

contended often with the Venetians for fuperiority. 


Raleigh, 
Talk no more fo exceeding proudly; letnot arro- 
gance come out of your mouth. 1 Sam. ji. Fe 


‘he ation of the Iliad and that of the Æneid 
were in themfelves excceding thort; but are beauti- 
fully extcinted and’ diverfified by the invention of 


tin. | 5 


lden border about the 
brim, were of that wonderful fmallnefs, that Faber 
put a thouland of ‘them into an excavated pepper 


epifudes, and the machiacry of the gods. seis ae 
i 


EXC 
The ferum of the blood affords, by diftillation, an 
“exceeding limpid water, neither acid.nor alkaline, 
eo : Arbuthnot. 
Exce'spInGuy. adu. (from exceediny.}'To 
a great degree; greatly; very much, © 
They'cried out more exceedingly, Crucify him, . 
Tar, xv. 
Ifaac trembled exceedingly. «Gen. xxvii. 33. 
The Earl of Surrey, lieutenant of Ireland, was 
much feared of the king’s enemies, and exceedingly 
beloved of the king’s fubjects. Davies on Ireland. 
Precious {tones look exceedingly well, when they 
are fet in thofe places which we would make to come 
out of the picture. Dryden. 
Is not this medium. exceedingly more rare and 
fubtile than the air, and exceedingly more elaftick 
and active? ewion’s Opricks, 
To EXCEL. v. a. [excello, Lat.] To outgo 
in good qualities ; to furpafs. 
Venus her myrtle, Phebus has his bays ; 
Tea both exce/s which you vouchlafe to praife. 
£ P Ballet. 
How heroes rife, how patriots fet, 
Thy father’s bloom and death may tell; 
Excelling others, thefe were great; 
Thou greater Rill, muft theYe exce/. Prior. 
Jo Exce':. v. m To have good qualities 
in a great degree; to be eminent; to be 


reat. 

Then to Silvia let us fing, 
That Silvia is exce/ling. Shakefpeare. 

Reuben, unitable as water, thou fhalt not excel, 

Gen, xlix. 

Tt is not only in order of nature for him to go- 
vern, that is the more intelligent; but there is no 
lefs required, courage to.protect, and, above all, ho- 
nefty and probity to abltain from injury: fo fitneís 
to govern is a perplexed bufine(s. Some men, fome 
nations, exer! in the one ability, fome in the other. 


Bacon's Holy War. 


Company are to be avoided that are good for no- 
thing; thofe to be fought and frequented that excel 
in fome quality or other. Temple. 

He match’d their beauties where they moft excel; 
Of love fung better, and of arms as well. Dryden. 

Let thofe teach others, who themfelves Sich 
And cenfure freely, who have written well, Pope. 

E'XCELLENCE. |x. f. [excellence, French; 

E'xceLLENCY., | excellentia, Latin.] 

1. The ftate of abounding in any good qua- 
lity. 

2. Dignity; high rank in exiftence. 

Is it not wonderful, that bafe defires thould fo 
extinguifh in men the fenfe of their own excellency, 
as to make them willing that their fouls fhould be 
like the fouls of beas, mortal and corruptible with 
their bodies? Hooker. 

l know not why a fiend may not deceive a crea- 
ture of more excellency than himfelt, but yet a crea- 
ture. _ 9 Dryd. Juv. Dedic, 

3- The titate of excelling in any thing. 

l have amongft men of parts and bufinefs, feldom 
heard any one commended for having an excellency 
in mulick.< © Locke, 

4. ‘That in which one excels. 

The criticifms have been made rather to difcover 

beauties and excellencies than their faults and im- 


perfections, Addifon. 
§. Purity; goodnefs. l 
Sre loves him with that excelence, 
That angels love good men with. Shakefpeare. 


6. A title of honour. It is now ufually ap- 
plied to generals of an army, ambaffadors, 
and governours. 

They humbly thew unto your excellence, 
To have a goodly. peace concluded of. Shake/peare. 

EXCELLENT. adj. (excellent, Latin. ] 

1. Of great virtue ; of great worth; of great 


dignity. i 
Arts and {ciences are excellent, in order to certain 
ends. Taylor. 


2. Eminent in any good quality. 
He is excellent in powes andin judzment. 
Jeb. rxxvii. 23. 


EXC 
E/xcerLentTLy. adv. [from excellent. | 
te Well; ina high degree. 
He determines that man wae erect, becaufe he 
was made with hands, as he excellently deciareth. 
d Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
- That was excellently obferved, fays 1, when I read 
a paffage in an author, where his opinion agrees. with 
mine, r: Swift. 
z.° To an eminent degree. Pr; 
Comedy is both excellently inftru&tive and ex- 
tremely pleafant; fatire lathes vice into reformation ; 
and humour reprefents folly, fo as to render it ridi- 
culous.. “ Dryden. 
To EXCEPT. v. a. [exeipio, Latin.] 
1. To leave out, and fpecify as left out of 


a general precept; or pofition. 

But when 
it is manifeft, that he is excepted which-did put all 
things under him. My Cor. 
Adam, behold 
Th’ effects, which thy original crime hath wrought 
In fome to {pring from thee, who never touch’d 


Th’ excepted tree. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
To ExcE'PT. ve 2. To object; to make 
objections. i 
A fucceflion which our author could not except 
againtt. Locke. 


Exce'pr. prepoft. [from the verb. _ This 
word, long taken.as a prepofition or con- 
junQion, is originally the participle paf- 
five of the verb ;' which, like moft_others, 
had for its participle two. terminations, 
except or excepted.. All except one is all, 
one excepted. =“ Except-may likewife be, 
according to the Teutonick idiom, the im- 
perative mood: all except one; that is, all 
Bat cxe, which you muft except. | 

1. Exclufively of; without inclufion of. 

Richard except, thofe whom we fight againtt, 


Had rather have us win than him they follow. 
i Shake/peare. 
God and his fon except, 
Nought valued he nor fear'd. Milton. 
2. Unlefs; if it be not fo that. 

It is neceflary to know our duty, becaufe ’tis ne- 
ceffary for us to.do it; and it is impoffible'to do it, 
except we know it. Tillotfon. 

Excr’PTinG. prepoft. [from except. | See 


EXCEPT]. Without inclufion of; with 
exception of. An improper.word. 
May I not live without controul and awe, 
Excepting Rill the letter of the law! Dryden's Perf. 
People come into the world in Turkey the fame 
way they do here; and yet, excepting the royal fa- 
mily, they get but little by it. Collier on Duelling. 
EXCEPTION, x. f. [trom except; exceptio, 
Latin. | 
1. Exclufion from the things comprehended 
in Jprecept, or pofition; exclufion of 


any perfon froma general law. 
When God renewed this’ chartereof man’s fove- 
` Feignty over: the creatures to Noah and hi» family, 
we find no exception at all; but that Cham ‘stood 
as fully invefted with this right as any of his bre- 
thren, South, 
Let the money be raifed on land, with an excep- 
tion to fome ot the more.barren parts, that might 
bt tax-‘ree. Add:fon, 
2. It fhould have from before. the rule or 
law to which the exception refers; but 
it ts fometimes inaccurately ufed with zo. 
Pleads in exception to all gen’ral rules, 
Your talte of follies, ‘with our {corn of fools. Pope. 
3. Thing excepted or fpecified in exception. 
Every act of parliament was not previous to what 
it enacted; unlefs thofe, two, by which the Earl o! 
* Safford and Sir John Fenwick loft their heads may 
pafs for exceptions, ` Swift. 
Who frit taught fouls enflav’d, and realms undone, 
Th’ enormous faith of many made for one ; 
That proud exception to all nature’s laws, 
1” invert the world and counterwork its caufe. Pope. 


e faith, All things are put under him, Í. 


EXC 
4- Objection; cavil: with againf or to. 


Your affertion hath drawn us to make fearch’ 


whether thefe be juft exceptions again# the cuftome 
of our church, when ye plead that they are the fame 
which the church of Rome hath, or that they are 
not the fame which fome other reformed churches 
have devifed. e Hooker, Preface, 
_, He may have excepriont peremptoty againf the 
- Jurors, of which he then {hall hew caute, 
. Revelations will foon "be difcerned to be extremer 
ly conducible to reforming men’s lives, fuch as will 
anfwer all objections and exceptions of fieth “and 
blood againft iti Hammond. 
~1 will ‘anfwer what exceptions they can have 
againfi our account, and confute all the reafons and 
€xplications they can give of their own. Bentleya 


5. Peevith diflike; offence taken: fome- 


times with zo. 
I fear’d to thew my father Julia’s letter, 
Left he thould take exceptions to my love. Shakefp. 


6. Sometimes with as, 


He firit took exception atthis badge, * 
Pronouncing, that the palenefs of this flow'r - 
Bewray’d the faintnefs of my mafter’s hearts “Shake 

Je Sometimes with egain/?. : i 

Roderigo, thou halt ‘taken’ againff me an ‘excepe 


tion; but I proteft I have dealt moft dire@ly in thy. * 


affair. ay Shakefpeare.. 
8. In this fenfe it is commonly ufed with 
the verb zake. T 
He gave Sir James Tirrel great thanks; but took 
exception to the place of their burial, being too bale 
for them that were’king’s’children, Bacon, 


Exce’PTIONABLE. adje [from exception. 
Liable to obje@tion. Ys ate) 


The only piece of pleafantry in Milton is where i 
the evil fpirits rally rlre angels upon the fucee(s of ` 


their artillery: this paffage l look upon to be the 
moft exceptionadle in the whole poem, 
Excer’ptious. adj. | from excepte] Peevith; 
froward; full of objections; quarrelfome. 
They are fo fupercilious, tharg;traublefome, fierce} 

and exceptious, that" they are not only {fort of the 


true character of trienddhip,” but become the very <? 


fores of fociety, South, 
Exce’rrive. adj. [from except] Including 

an-exception. ` 

' Exceptive propofitions wilt make complex fy!lo- 


gifms, as none but phyficians came to’ the con- 
fultation, the nurfe is no phyfician, therefare the . 


nurfe came not to the confuit.tion, Jfar s's Logick. 
Exce'p ress. adj. [from except.] Omitting 
or neglecting all exception; gene:al; uni- 
verfal. 'This is not in ufe. bib 
Forgive my gen’ral and exceprle/s raflinefa, 
Perpetual fober gods! 1 do proclaim 
One honelt man. Shakef/peare’s Timon. 
Exce'pror. m. /. [from except. | Objéétor; 
one that inakes exceptions. 
The exceptor makes a reflection upon the ime 
propriety of thole expreffions. Burnet, 
To Exc ERN. Ve A. [excerna, Latin.] ‘To 
ftrain out; to {cparate or emit by frain- 
ers; to fend out by excretion. ` 
_ That which is dead, or corrupted, or excerncd, 
. hath antipathy with the fame ting when it is alive 
and found, and with thofe parts which do exeern.” 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 
Exercife firft fendeth nourifhment into the parts; 
and fecondly, helpeth to excera by fweat, and fo 
maketh the parts aifimilate. Bacon's Nat, Hif, 
An unguent or pap prepared, with an open venel 
to excerm it into- Ray ow the Creation, 
EXCE'RPTIONS n. fe [excerptio, Latin. ] 
t. The aét of gleaning ; feleéting, 
2. The thing gleaned or feleted: 
Times have confumed his works, faving fome few 
excerplens. | 
EXCE'SS. 2. f. [exceffus, Latin. ] 
1. More than enough; faulty fuperfluity. 
Amongh the heaps of thefe “exceyes and fupere 
fluities, there is cfpied’ the want of a principal part 
of duty. Hecker, 
Goodnefe 


Spenfere. s 


Addifon. ` 


Ralcigh, — 


EXC 


‘Gocdaefaanfwers.to the theological virtue charity, 
apd.admits no exce/s but error: the defire of power 
in excefs cauled the angels to fall; the defire of 
knowledge in excef/s caufed man to fall; but in 
chanty there is noexce/t, neither can angel or man 
Come in danger by it. Bacon's Ejfays- 

Members are crooked or diftorted, or difpropor- 
tionate to the ret, either in exce/s or defe&. Bay. 

2. Exuberance; ftate of exceeding; compa- 
rative exuberance. 

Letthe fuperfluous and luft dieted man, 

‘That braves your ordinance, feel your power quickly; 
So diftribution hall do unto erry/s, 
And each man have enough.  Sbakef. King Lear. 

The feveral rays in chat white light retain their 
evlorifick qualities, by which thofe of an 
whenever they become more copious than the reft, 
do by their exce/s and predominance caule thar pro- 
ger colour to appear. Newton's Opticks. 

3- Intemperance; unreafonable indulgence 
an meat and drink. 

It was excefs of wine that fet him on, 

And on his more advice we pardon him. Shake/p. 
. There will be need of temperance in diets ter 
the body once heavy with exce/s and (Curicits, hangs 
plummets on the nobler parts. 

4. Violence of paffion. 

§.- Franfgreffion of dve limits. 

A popularfway, by forcing kings to give 
More than ogs fit for odjeds to receive, 
Ran to the fame extremes; and one exce/s 
Made both, by ftriving to be greater, lcis. Denham. 
— Mofpitality fometimes degenerates into protule- 

efs: even partimony itfelf, which Gts bue ill upon 
à publick figure, is yet the more pardonable exce/s of 

the two. Anerbury. 
Exce'ssive. adj. [excefif, French; from ex- 
cefs.] 
1. Beyond the common proportion of quan- 
tity or bulk. 

if the panicum be laid below and about the bot- 
tom of a root, it will caule the root to grow to an 
exccffive bignels. Bacon. 

£. Vehement beyond meafure in kindnefs 
or diflike. 

Be not excefive toward any. Ecclef. 

“the people's property itis, by excefive favour, 
to bring great men to mifery, and then to berex- 
ecfive in pity. Hayward. 

Exce'ssivery. adv. [from excefive.| Ex- 
ceedingly ; eminently; in a great degree. 

A man mutt be exceffively Qupid, as well as un- 
charitable, who believes there 1s no virtue but on 
his own Gde. Addifon. 

Jo EXCHA'NGE. v. a. [exchanger, French; 
excambiare, \ow Latin. | 
r: To give or quit one thing for the fake 


of gaining another. 

They thall not fell of it, neither exchange nor 
alienate the firt fruits. Ezek, xlviti. 14. 

Exchange his theep for thells, or wool for a fpark- 
ling pebble, or a diamond. Lecke. 

Take delight in the good things of this world, 
fo as to remember that we are to part with them, and 
to exchange them for more excellent and durabie 
enjoyments. 3 Atterbury, 

2, To give or take reciprocally. 

Exchange forgivenefs with me, noble Hamlet ; 
Mine and my father’s blood, be not upon thee, 

Nor thine on me. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Words haying naturally no Ggnifcation, the idea 
mutt be learned by thofe who would exchange 
thoughts, aad hold intelligible difcourfe with others. 

Locke. 

Here then exebange we mutually forgivenefs, 

So may the guilt of al! my broken vows, 

My perjuries to thee be all forgotten, À Rowe. 
It fas avith before the perfon with whom 
the exchange is made, and for before the 
thing taken in exchange. 

The king called in the old money, and ercéted 
exchanges where the weight of old money was ex- 
changed for new. Camden. 

Beag acquaiatcd with the laws and fafhions of 


Excua'nag, n. fa [from the verb. ] 
1, The act of giving and receiving recipro- 


| Ze Trafack 


fort, , 


3» The form or aft of transfercing, properly 


4. The balance of the money of different 


Dapp. | 5. The thing given in return for fomething 


EXC 


his own, country, he has funethiag to cacbange 
Lacke. 


with thole abeoad. 


cally. 

And then they parted, with exchange of harms} 

Much blood the moniters lolt, and they their arms. 
Wadler. 

They lead their com, they make exchanges; 
they are always ready to ferve one another, Addifon. 
by permutation. 

The werld és maintained by intereourfe ; and the 
whole ceurfe of mature is 2 great exchange, ia which 
one good tum it, and ought to be, the Rated price 
of another, Sowth. 


by bills or notes. 
T have bills for money by exedange, 
From Florence, and muf here deliver them, Sbake/, 


nations. 
He was fkilled ia the eachanpe beyond feas, and 
in all the circumfences and pratkiocs thereof. 
Hayward on Edward V1. 


received. 

If none appear to prove upon thy perfon 
Thy heinous, manitet, and many treafons, 

There is my pledge: I'll prove it oa thy heart. 
—There’s my exchange; what in the world he is 
That names me traitor, villain-like he lics. Shak;/. 

Spend ail I have, only give me fo much time in 
exchange of it. Sbhake/p. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

It made mat the Giver coincd go for more than 
its valuc in all things to be Sought; but juft fo much 
as the denomination was caifed, juft fo much lefs of 
commodity had the buyer in exebange for it. Locke, 

If blood you feek, 1 will my own reign; 

O (pare her life, and in exchange take mine. 
, Dryden's Ind, Emp. 
6. The thing received in return for fome- 
thing given. 

The refpe& and love which was paid you by all, 
who had the happinefs to know you, was a wife 
exchange for the honours of the court. Dryden. 

J]. The place where the merchants meet 
to negociate their affairs; place of fale. 

He chat ufos the fame words fometimes in one, 
and fometimes in another fignification, ought to pafs, 
in the fchools for as fair a man, as he does in the 
market and exchange, who fells feveral things under 
the fame name, Locke. 

No thing, no place is trange, 
While his fair bofom is the world’s exchange. 
Denbam. 
EXCHA'NGER. ».f. [from exchange. | One 
who prattifes exchange. 

Whiltt bullion may be had for a fmall price more 
than the weight of our current cath, thefe exchangers 
generally chufe rather to buy bullion than run the 
ritk of melting down our coin, which is crur‘ al by 
the law. a Cecke, 

Excue'at. #.f. See Escuear. 


He by my ruins thinks to make them great: 

To make one great by others lofs is bad excheat. 
Spenfer. 

Excue’aror. w.f. See ESCHEATOR. 
Thefe earls and dukes appointed their fpecial 
officers; as therift, admiral, receiver, havener, 
cuftomer, butler, fearcher, comptroller, gager, ex- 

cheater, feodary, auditor, and clerk of the market. 

Carew. 
Excuszfquer. n. fo [ofchequetr, Norman 
French; jfehaccartum, low Latin,” from 
Schatz, a treafure; German.} The court 
to which are brought all the revenues be- 
longing to the crown. lt confifts of two 
parts; whereof one dealeth {pecially in 
the hearing and deciding of all caufes ap- 
pertaining to the king's coffers: the other 
is called the receipt of the exchequer, 
which is properly employed in the receiv- 


ing and paying of moneg. It isalfo @ 

court of record, wherein all caufes touch. 

ing the revenues of the crown are handled. 

Harris. 

Į will be cheater to them both, and they hall be 

exchequers to m=. Shakc/pearte 
Your treafures 

Are quite exhauitcd, theexcbrguer"s empty. Denham. 

Clipped money will pafs whilft the King’s bankers 

and at leaf the exchequer takes it. Locke. 


EXCI'SE, ». /. [accijs, Dutch; excifim, La- 
tin.) A hateful tax levicd upon commo- 
dities, and adjudged not by the commor 
judges of property, but wretches hired 
by thofe to whom excife is paid. 


The people thould pay a ratable taz for thei¢ 
fheep, and an excifc for every thing which the 
Ghould eat. “ae 

Ambitious now to take exrife 
Of a more fragrant paradife. Cleaveland, 

Excife, 


With hundred rows ot teeth, the hark exceeds, 
ana on all aa? Jike rpe: the feeds. Marvel. 
ire large houfes, and opprefs the poor, 
By farm'd excife. Dryden's Juvenal. 
To Exci'se. ve a. [from the noun.] To 
levy excife upon a perfon or thing. 
in South-fea days, not happier when furmis'd 
The lord of thoufands, than if now excis'd, Pope. 


Exci'seMan. xe fo [excife and man.) An 
officer who infpects commodities, and rates 
their excife. 


Exct'ston. z. f. [excifio, Latin.) Extire 


pation; deftruétion; ruin; the act of 


cutting off; the ftate of being cut off. 
Pride is one of the fataleft intruments of excipe. 
Decay of Piety. 
Such conquerors are the inftruments of vengeance 
on thefe nations that have filled up the meafure of 


iniquities, and are growa ripe for excifon. Atrerbury. 


Excita'tion. x. f, (from excite, to excite, 
Latin. | 

1. The act of exciting, or putting into moż 
tion. 

All putrefactions come from the ambient bodys 
either by ingrefs of the ambient body into the body 
putrefied, or by excitation and follicitation of the body 

~ putretied, by the body ambient. Bacon, 
2. The act of pening or awakening. 

The original of fenfible and fpiritual ideas may 
be owing to fenfation and reflection, the recollection 
and freth excitation of them to other ocestions. 

Ì Watts’s Logick, 
To EXCITE. v. a. [excito, Latin. } 
1. To rovfe; to animate; to ftir up; to 
encourage. 

The Lacedemonians_ were more excited to efire 
of honour with the excellent verfes of the poct 
Virteus, than with all the exhortations of their cape 
tains, Spenfer's Ireland. 

That kind of poefy which excites to virtue the 
greatcit of men, is of greatcit ule to human kind. 

Dryden, 
2. To put in motion; to awaken; to raife. 
EXCITEMENT. a. fo [from excite.) The 
motive by which one is ftirred up, ant- 
mated, or put in action. 
How ftand I then, 

That have a father kill’d, a mother ftain’d, 

Excitements of my realon and my blood, 
And let all fleep? Shakofpeare. 
Exci’rer. v. fe [from excite. } 
te One that itirs up others, or puts them in 
motion. 

They never punithed the delinquency of the tu- 
mults and their exciters. King Charivs, 

2. The caufe by which any thing is raifed 
or put in motion. 

Hope is the grand exsiter of induftry. 

Decay of Dice, 
Is 


kie 


EXC 
Ts EXCLATM. w. 2. [exclamo, Latin.] 


3. To cry out with vehemence; to make, 
an outcry ; to cry out queruloufly and 
Outrageoufly, = " 

This ring, , 

Which, when you part from, lofe, or give away, 
Let it prefage the ruin of your love, 
And be my ‘vantage to êxclaim on you. Shake/p. 

Thofe. who exclaim againt foreign tyranny, do, 
to this inteftine ufurper, make an entire dedition of 
themf{elves. Decay of Piety. 

The. moft infupportable of tyrants exclaim againft 
the exercife of arbitrary powes. L’ Eftrange. 

2. To declare with loud vociferation. 

Is Cade the fon of Henry the Fitch, 
That thus you do exclaim you'll go with bim? Shak. 

ExcLaim. #. f. [from the verb] Cla- 
mour; outcry. Now difufed. 

Alas, the part 1 had in Glo’ftes’s blood 
Doth more folicit me than your exclaims, 
“To ftir again the butchers of his life. Shak, 

Excia'imer. x. /. [from exciaim.] One 
that makes vehement outcries; one that 
fpeaks with great heat and paffion. 

I muft tell this exclaimer, that his manner of 
proceeding is very {trange and unaccountable. 

ia? Atterbury. 

EXCLAMATION. 2. f. [exclamatio, Latin. } 

1. Vehement outcry ; clamour; outrageous 
vociferation. 

The ears of the people are continually beaten 
with exclamations againit abutes in the church, 
Hooker, Dedication. 
Either be patient, of intreat me fair, 
-Or with clamorous report of war, 
Thus wall I drown your exclamations, Shake/p. 

2. An emphatical utterance; a pathetical 
ference. 

O Mufidorus! Mufidorus! but what ferve ¢xc/a- 


mations where there are n0 cars to receive the found? F 


; > Sidney. 

3. A note by which a pathetical fentence ts 
marked thus! 

EXCLA'MATORY. adj. [from exclaim. ] 

1. Practifing exclamation. 

2. Containing exclamation. 

To EXCLUDE. w. a. [excludd, Latin.) 

5. To fhut up; to hinder from entrance or 
admiffion. | 

Fenc’d with hedges and deep ditches round 

Exclude th’ encroaching cattle from thy ground. 
Deyd. Virgil. 

Sure I am, unlefs I winin arms, 

To ftand excluded trom Emilia’s charms. Dryden, 

Bodies do each tingly poffefs its proper portion, 

according to the extentot itsfotid pasts, and thereby 
exclude all other bodies from that {pace Locke. 

Though thefe three fons of fubftances dono not ex- 
elude one another out of the fame place, yet we 
cannot conceive but that they muft neceffarily each 

of them exclude any of the Jame kind out of the fame 
plate. Lecke. 

If the church be fo unhappily contrived as to ex- 
clude from its comm®nion fuch perfons likelielt to 
have great abilities, it*fliould be altered Swift. 

a. To debar; to hinder from participation; 
to prohibit. 

Juftice, that fits and frowns were publick laws 
Exclude foft mercy from a private caule, 
ko your tribunal moft herfelf does pleafe ; 

There onlyfmiles, becaufe the lives atease. Dryden. 

This is Dutch parmenhip, to thare in all our 
beneficial bargains, and exc/wde us wholly from 
theirs. $ Sevifi. 

3.. To except in any pofition. 
4- Not to comprehend in any grant or privi- 
lege. 

They feparate from all apparent hope of life and 
falvation, thoufands whom fe goodnefsof Almighty 
God doth not exclude. Hooker. 

5. To difmifs from the wombor egg. 
Others gound this. difruption upon weirs conti- 
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nued or protraéted time of delivery, wherewith «x. 
cluding but one a-day, the latter brood impatient, 
by a forcible proruption, antidates their period of 
exclufion. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
EXCLUSION. mf. [from exclude.) 
1. The act of fhutting out or denying ad- 
miffion. 

“In bodies that need detention of fpirits, the ex- 
elufon of the air doth good; but in bodies that need 
emilfion of {pfrits, it doth hurt, Bacon. 

2. Rejection; not reception in any manner. 

If he is for anentire excluficn of fear, which is 
fuppofed to have fome influence in every law, he op- 
pofes himfelf to every government. Addifon. 

3- The act of debarring from any privilege 

OF participation. 

4. Exception. 

There was’a queftion afked at the table, whether 
the French king would agree to have the difpofing of 
the marriage of Bretagne, with an exception and 
exclufion that he fhould not marry her himfelf? 

Bacon's Henry VII 
5- The difmiffion of the young from the 


egg or womb. 

How were it pefiible the womb fhould contain 
the child, nay, fometimes twins, ’till they come 
to their due perfection and maturity for exc/ufion ? 

ae on the Creation. 
6. Ejection; emiffion; thing emitted. 

e falt and lixiviated ferofity, with fome por- 
tion of choler, is divided between the guts and blad- 
der, yet it remains undivided in birds, and hath 
but a fingle defcent by the guts with the exelufivns 
of the belly. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Exctiu’stve. adj. [from exclude. | 
1. Having the power of excluding or deny- 
ing admiffion. 
They obftacle find none 
Of membrane, joint, orlimb, exclufve bars: 
Eafier than air with air, if fpirits embrace, 
Total they mix. Milton’! Paradife Lef. 
2. Debarring from participation. 

In fcripture there is no fuch thing as an heir that 
was, by right of nature, to inherit all; exc/u/frve of 
his brethren. Léeke. 

3. Not taking into an account or number : 


oppofed to inelufive. 

I know not whether he reckons the drofs, excelu- 
Jive or inclufive, with his three hundred and Axty 
tons of copper Swift. 

4. Excepting. 

Excru'sitvecy. adv. [from exclufive. ] 

t. Without admiffion of another to partici- 
pation: fometimes with zo, properly with 
(g . 

It is not eafy to difcern, among the many dif- 
fering fudftances obtained from the fame portion 
of matter, which ought to be efteemed, exc/ufirraly 
to all the reft, its inexiftent elementary ingredients; 
much lefs what primogenial and fimple bodies, con- 
vened together, compofe it. Boyle. 

Ulyifes addrefles himfelf to the queen chietly or 
primarily, but not exe/ufrvely of the king. Broome. 

2. Without comprehenfion in an account or 
number; notinclofively. / 

The firt part lafts from the date of the citation 


to the joining of ifue, exc/ufgvely: the fecond con- 


tinues to a conclufion in the caufe, inclufively. 
Ayliffe’s Parergon, 
To Exco'cr. v a. [excofus, Latin.] To 
boil up; to make by boiling. 

Sale and fugar, excoé?ed by heat, are diffolved by 
cold and moitture. Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 

To Exco'Girate. w. a [excogito, Latin. ] 
Toinvent; to ftrike out by thinking. 

If the wit of man had been to contrive this organ, 
what could he have poflibly excogitated more ac- } 
curate ?: 

The tradition of the origination of mankind feems 
to be univerfal; bue the particular methods of that 


origination ¢xccgitated by the heathen, were parti- 
cular, Elake’s Origin of Mankind. 


We thal! Gnd them to be little elfe- than exrogi- 
tated and invented models, net much arifing from 
the true image of the things themfelves. Hale, 

EXCOMMU'NICABLE. adj. Liable or de- 
ferving to be excommunicated. 

Perhaps exċommunicable; yez, and caft for note- 
rious improbity. Hooker 

ToExcommu'nicaTe. (v. aexcommunico, 
low Latin.} To eject from the commu- 
nion of the vifible church by an ecclefi- 
aftical cenfure; to interdiét from the pare 
ticipation of holy myfteries. 

Thou fhalt ftand curft and excommunicate ; 

And blefted fhall hebe, that doth revolt 
From his allegiance to an heretick. Shake/p, 

What if they thall excommunicate me, hath the 

doftrine of meeknefs any falve for me then? 
Hammond's Pra&. Catech. 

The office is performed by the parifh-prieft at ine 
termont, but not unto perfons excommunicated. 

l Ayliffe’s Parergor. 
Excommunica!tion. 2. f. [from excom- 
municate.| An ecclefiaftical interdi@; ex- 
clufion from the fellowship of the church. 

As for excommunication, it neither fhutteth out 
from the myftical, nor clean from the vifible church ; 
but only from fellowfhip with the vwifible in holy due 
ties. Hocker. 


To EXCO'RIATE, v. a. To flay; to frip- 
off the tkin. 

An hyperfarco‘is arifes upon the exccriatedeyelid, 

and furneth it outward. Wifeman's Surgery. 

A loofenefs proves often a fatal fymptom in feverss 


for it weakens, exeoriates, and intlames the bowels. 
Arbuthnot, 


Excoria’rion, x. f. [from excoriate. | 
1. Lofs of fkin ; privation of fkin; the act 
of flaying. 

The pituite fecerned in the nofe, mouth, and ine 
teltines, is not an excrementitious, but’ a laudable 
humour, neceflary for defending thole parts from. 
excoriations, Arbuthnot.. 

2. Plunder; fpoil; the act of {tripping of 
poffeffions. 

It hath marvelloufly enhanced the revenues of the 
crown, though with a pitiful excoriation of the poorer. 
fort. owel. 

EXCORTICA'TION., n. f. Ae cortex, and. 
ex, Latin.} Pulling the bark off any 
thing. Qiincye 

To E'XCREATE. v. a. [excreo, Latin.] To 
eject at themouth by hawking, or forcing, 
matter from the throat.. 


E’XCREMENT. 2. f.. [excrementum, Latin J 
That which is thrown outas ufelefs, noxi- 
ous, or corrupted fromthe natural paflages 
of the body. 


We fee that thofe excrenemts, that are of the fir® 
digeftion, fmell the worlt; asthe avcremeatrof the 
the baily. Bacon, 

Ht fares with politick bodies.as with the phyfical 3; 
each would convert all into their own proper fub- 
ftance,, and caf forth as excrement what will not fo 
be changed, Raleigh's Effays. 

"Their fordid.avarice rakes 


In excrements, and hires the very jakes. Dryden 
Farce, in itfelf, is of a nafty {cent 3: 
But the gainfmellsnotof the excrement. Dryden, 


You may find, by diffection, not only their ftos 
machs full of meat, but their inteftines full of exe 
crement. Bentley. 

The excremcnts of horfgs are nothing but hay, 
and, as fuch, combuftible. Arbuthnoton Aliments. 


Excreme NTAL. adj. [from excrement] 
That which is voided as excrement. 

God hath given virtues: to fpringz, fountains, 
earth, plants, and the excremental parta of the bafe: 
living creatures. . t ‘Raleigh, . 

EXCREMENT!'TIous. adj. [ fromexcremest. | 
Containing excrements;. confifting of 
INSUSB. 
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matter excreted from the body; offenfive 
or ufelefs to the body. 


The excrementitious moifture paffeth in birds 
through a fairer and more delicate itrainer than in 
beafts. Bacon, 

Toil of the mind deftroys health, by attracting 
the fpirits from their talk of concoétion tothe brain ; 
whither they carry along with them clouds of vapours 
and excromensitious humours. Harvey. 

The lungs are the grand emunétory of the body ; 
and the main end of refpiration is continually to 
difcharge and expel an excrementitions fluid out of 
the maís of blood. Woodward. 

An animal fluid no ways excrementitious, mild, 
elaborated, and nutncious. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

EXCRE'SENCE. | 2. f [excrefco, Latin.] 

Excre'sency. j Somewhat growing out 
of another without ufe, and contrary to 
the common order of production; pre- 
ternatural production. 

All beyond this is monftrous, ‘tis out of nature, 
"us anexcrefcence, and not-a living past of poetry. 


ryden. 
We have little more than the excrefcencies of the 
Spanith monarchy. Addifon on the War. 


They are the excrefcences of our fouls; which, like 
our hair and beards, look horrid or becoming, as we 
cut or let them grew. Tatler. 

Tumours and exerefeences of plants, out of which 
generally iffucsa fly or a worm, are at fir made by 
fuch infeds which wound the tender buds. Bently. 

Excre'scent, adj. [excrefcens. Latin. ] 
That which grows out of another with 
preternatural fuperfluity. 

Expunge the whole, or lop th’ excrefcent parte 
Of all, our vices have created arts : 

Then fee how little the remaining fum, 
- 4 Which ferv’d the pat, and mutt the times tocome. 
Pope. 
Excre'rion. 2. f. [excretio, Latin. ] 
1. Separation of animal fubftance ; ejecting 
fomewhat quite out of the body, as of no 
“further ufe, which is called excrement. 
» , Quin ye 

The fymptoms of the excretion of the bile vitiated 
are a yellowith ikin, white hard fæçes, lofs of appetite, 
and lixivial urine. Arbuthnoton Aliments. 

a. The thing excerned. 

The mols from apple-trees is little better than an 

excretion, ; Bacon, 
Excre'rive. adj. [excretus, Latin.] Having 
the power of feparating and ejecting ex- 

- crements. 

A’ diminution of the body happens by the excre- 
tive faculty, excerning and evacuating more than 
neceffary. Harvey on Confump. 

E’xcretory, adj. [from excretion. |] Having 
the quality of feparating and ejecting fu- 
perfluous parts. 

E'XCRE TORY. 2. J., The inftrument of ex- 
cretion. — =? 

Excretories of the body are nothing but flender 
flips of the arteries, deriving an appropriated juice 
trom the blood. Cheyne. 

Excru'ciasLee -adje [from excruciate.) 

= Liable to torment. Dia. 

Jo EXCRU/CIATE. v. a. [excrucio, Latin. ] 
‘Yo tortpre ; to torment. 

And here my heart dong time excruciate 
Amongtt the leaves I refted all that night. Chapman. 

‘Leave them, as lang as they keep their hardnefs 

. and impenitent hearts, to thote goawing and excru- 
ciating fears, thole whips of the, Divine Nemefts, 
that trcquently fcourge evea atheitts themfelves, 

_ Bently, 

Excusa'tion. #.f. fexcubatio, Latin.] The 
a&t of watching all night. |, DiGi. 

Jo EXCUL'PATE, v.a. [ex and culpo, Lat.) 
To clear from the imputation of a fault. 

A good child will not feck to exculpate herfelf at 
the expeace of dhe moit severed characters, Clurif/a. 
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Yo Excu's. v.n. To pafs beyond limits; 
A word not ufed. 

His difeafe was an afthma, oft excurring to an 
orthopneia; the caufe, a tranflation of tartarous 
humours from his joints to his lungs. Harvey. 

Excu'rsion. mfe [excarfiox, French; ex- 
curro, Latin. | 

r. The act of deviating from the ftated or 
fettled path; a ramble. 

The mufe whofe early voice you taught to fing, 
Prefcrib'd her heights, and prun’d her tender wing; 
Her guide now loft, no more attempts to rife, 

But in low numbers fhort excurfions tries. Pope. 
2. An expedition into fome dittant part. 

The mind extends its thoughts oftener beyond the 
utmoft expanfion of matter, and makes excurfions 
into that incomprchenfible. at Locke. 

3. Progreffion beyond fixed limits. 

The caufes of thofe great excurficns of the feafons 

into the extremes of cold and heat, are very obfcure. 
Arbuthnot on Air, 
4s Digreffion ; ramble from a fubject. 

Expect not that I fhould-beg pardon for this ex- 
curfion, ‘till I think it a digreflion, to infilt on the 
bletiednefs of Chrift in Heaven, » Boyle. 

I am too weary to allow myfelf any excurfon 
from the main defign. Auerbury. 

Excu’rsive. adj. [from excurro, Latin. ] 
Rambling; wandering; deviating. 

But why fo far excurfve, when at hand 

Fair-handed Spring unbofoms every grace ? Tomfon. 
Excu'sasie. adj. [from excufe.| Pardon- 
able; that for which fome excufe or apo- 


logy may be admitted. 

Though he were already ftept into the winter of 
his age, he found himfelf warm in thofe defires, 
which were in his fon far more excufable. Sidney. 

Learned men are excufable in particulars, where- 
upon our falvation dependeth not. Raleigh. 

Not only that; 
That were excufable, that and thoufands more 
Of femblable import. sig, eat Ant.and Cleop, 

For his intermeddling with arms he is the more 
excufable, becaufe many others of his coat.are com- 
manders. Howel. 
- ‘Before the Gofpel, impenitency Was much more 
excufable, becaufe men were ignorant. Tillotfon. 

Excu’saBLeness. 2. f. [from excufable. | 
Pardonablenefs ; capability to be excufed. 
It may fatisfy others of the excufablene/s of my 
diffetisfaction, to perufe the enfuing relation. Bayle. 
Excusa‘tion. 2. /, [from excufe.}] Excufe ; 
lea; apology. 
TA PY fations, and other fpeeches of re- 
ference to the perfon, though they fecm;to proceed 
of modetty, they are bravery. Bacon's Effays. 

Goodnefs to be admired, that it retuted not his 

argument in the punifhmentof his excu/asion. 
Brown., 
Excu’satory adj. [from excufe.] Pleading 
excufe; apologeti¢al; making apology. 
To KXCU'SE. v. a. [excufo, Latin. ] 
1. To extenuate by apology. 
Bad men excufe their faults, good men will leave 
them; i 
He acts the third crime that defends the firft. 
ugt 4) A Ben Jonfen. 
2. To difengage froman obligation; remit 
attendance. 

I have bought a piece of ground, and I muft needs 

~ go and fee it: I pray thee have me excufed. ` Luke. 

Laud attended ` throughout that whole journey, 
which he was not obliged to do, and no doubt would 
have been excw/ed from it, Clarendon, 


3. To remit; not to exact; as, soexcufe a; 


forfeiture. 


4» lo weaken or mollify obligation to any | 


- thing; to obtain remiffion. 
Nor could the real danger of leaving their dwel- 
lings to go up ta the temple, excw/fe their journey. 
h South, 
5+ To pardon by allowing an apology. 
4 
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O thou, whoe’erthou art, excufe the force 
Thefe men have us’d; and O betriend our courfe ! 


Addifon. 
Excufe fome courtly ftrains¢ "h 
No whiter page than Addifon’s remains. Pope. 
6. To throw off imputation by.a feigned 
apology. 
Think you that we excx/e ourfelves unto you? 
2 Cor. xii, 
7. To juftify; to vindicate. ‘This fenfe is 
. Fare. | 
Accufing or elfe excyfng ane another. Rom. 
Excu'se . f. [from the verb. The laft 
fyllable of the verbis founded as if written 
excuze, thatof the noun with the natural 
found. ] 


“t. Plea offered in extenuation; apology. 


I was fet upon by fome of your feryants, whona 
becaufe I have in my juft defence evil entreated, I 
came to make my excw/e to you. Sidney. 

Be gone, I will not hear thy vain exew/e; l 
But, as thou lov’ft thy life, make {peed from henca, 

Shake/peare, 

As good fuccefs admits no examinatiog, fo the 
contrary allows of no excu/e, how reafonable or jutt 
foever. Raleigh, 

We find out fome excufe or other for referring 
good refolutions, "till our intended retreat is cut of 
by death, Addifor, 

2. The a&t of excufing or apologifing. 

Heaven put it in thy mind to take it hence, 

- That thou might’tt win the more thy father’s love, 
Pleading fo wilely in excufe of it. Shake/, lcary IV. 
3. Caufe for which one is excufed. 

Let no vain hope your eafy mind feduce; 

For rich il} peel are without excu/e. Rofcomnron, 

` Nothing but love this patience could produce ; 
And 1 allow your rage that kind excufe.  Drydes, 
Excu'sevess. adj. [from excufe.| That for 
which no excufe or apology can be given. 

The voluntary enflaving myfelf is excufede/s. 

, Decay of Piety, 
EXCUSER. n. /. [from excu/e. | A 
1. One who pleads for another. 
In vain would his excufers endeavour to palliate 
his inormities by imputing them to madnefs, Swift, 
2. One who forgives another. 
To EXCU'SS. v. a. [excuffus, Latin.] + To 
feize and detain by-laws, rok 

The perfon of a man ought not, by the civil law 
to be taken for a debt, unlefs his goods and eftates 
has been. firft axeuffed. Ayligfe's Parergon, 

Excu'ssionen. f. [excuffio, Latin. } Seizure- 
by law. is 

If upon an excuffion there are not goods to fatisfy 
the judgement his body may be attached.  Ayliffe. 

E/XECRABLE adj. [execrabilis, Latin. } Hate-, 
ful; deteftable; accurfed; abominable. 

For us to change that which he hath eftablithed, 
they hold it execrable pride and prefumption. Hooker. 

Of the vifible church of Jeius Chritt thofe may 
be, in refpect of their outward profeffion; who, in 
regard af theirinward difpofition, are mott worthily 
both hateful.in the fight of God himfelf, and in 
the eyes of the founder part of the vifible church 


moft exccradle, _ Hooker, 
Give fentence on this execradle'wretch, 
That hath been breeder of thefe dire events, Shuk. 


‘When execraé/e Troy in athes lay, 
Through fires, and {words, and feas, they fore’d their * 
way. Dryden. 
E'XECRABLY. adv. [ fromexecrable. | Curfed- 
ly ; abominably. 

'Tis fuftianall; ’tis execradbly bad ; ran 
But if they will be fools, mutt you bemad? .Dryd. 

To EX'ECRATE. v.'a. [execror, Latin.] 
To curcfe ; to imprecate ill upon; to abo- 
minate. 

Extinction of fome tyranny, by the indignation 
of a people, makes way for fome form contrary to 
that which they lately execrated and detefted. 

Temple. 


EXECRA'TIONe. 


- 


j EXE EXE EXE 
Exvewa'rion. 2. f. [from exeerate.] Curfe ; | woman ‘intrufted to. perform the will of 


~ imprecation of evil. . + the teftator. 
: Mifchance and forr along with you, He did, after the death of the early buy of his 


teet L.wiflno better, 
Than have him hold that purpofe, and to put it 
Aon execution, Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
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wad fate a ; Vliketh fel.s. and show well I like it : i 
j 1 ehy counfel.;. an 
Ang se ean me cow VPETA v $ BAR ef » Theexecution of it thall make known. rI KA xthe Thora of the term. g i 
ar i rt. tt Adam! but his thanks H The excellency of the fubject contributed much | Exerce’sis, Hefe [ignynoes,] An explanation. 
S hail ethic execute) Milton's Paradise Left. |" to the happinefs of the executiez. Dryden. . Exece’TICA Le adj. [inya] Explanae 


2. The laft act of the law in civil caufes, | 
by which pofleffion is given of body or 
goods. 


‘ Sir Richard was committed to the Fleet’ in execu- 
tion for the whole fix thoufand pounds. - Clarendon, 


3- Capital punifiment; death infliced by! 
forms of law. 


tory; expofitory. 

I have here and there interfperfed fome critical and 
fome exegetical notes, fit for learners to know, and 
not unfit for fome teachers to read; Walker. 

EXE'MPLAR. x. f. [exemplar, Latin.] A 
pattern ; an example to be imitated. 

The idea and exemplar of the world was firt in 


== ©The Indians, at naming the devil,-did {pit on the 
» ground in tokenof execratiom. i> g Stilling feet. 
‘To EXE'CT. v. a. [execo, Latin.] ‘To cut 
“ont; to cat. away. 

Were it not for the effufion of blood which would 
© follow an exeétion;* the liver might not only bei 
«| exedted, but its office fupplied by the fpleen and other! 


parts, 212 Harvey on’ Confumptions.| Good reft, | E God. Rakiet 
Ex E'CTIONS n. f. [from exed?. P The act ofif As wretches have o'er night, l They began at a known body, a barleycora, the 
cutting out. See EXECT, ™ | > { That wait for execution in the morn. Shke/p.' weight whereof is therefore-called.a grains; which 

i] 


| Thave feen, arifeth, being multiplied to fcruples, drachms, ounces, 


TORXECUTE, 2. a, ferea, Latin.) 


When, after execution, judgment hath 


a: o ae à } and pounds, and then thofe weights, as they happen 
I. To perform 3 to praciife. ee A a r ‘Repented o’er his doom, Shakefpeare.i| to take them, are fixed by authority, and exemplars 
s  Againftall the gods of Egypt I will execute judg- Laws fupport thofe crimes they checkt bciore, i} of them publickly kept. ficlder. 


“MEK » wa h 2 i Excdus.? 
s He cafts into the balance the promife of a reward. 
= to fuch as fhould execzte, and of punifhment to fuch 


It he intends to murder his prince, as Cromwell 
did, he muft perfuade him that he refolves nothing 
but his fafety; as the fame grand exemplar hypocrify 


And executions now affright no more, Creech. 
4. Deftruction; flaughter. >; 
Brave Macbeth with his brandith’d fteel, 


as hey Id sncglect their commision, | South, Which fmoked w: : Ro didiBerore. Soh. 
i2» To putin act; todo what is planned orf Gand cut o aT A perai rejas hah oftare. | Beit poet! fitexemplar for the tribe 
-^ determined. The executicn had been tôo cruel, and far exceed- Of Phebus. Philips. 


7 Men may not devife laws, but are bound for ever. 


EXE/MPLARILY. adv. [from exemplary, ] 
-to ufe and execute thofe which God hath delivered. _ 


ing the bounds of ordinary hoftility. Hayward, | I 
i. In fuch a manner as deferves imitation. 


§. Itis ufed with the verb do. 


Hooker. - When the ton : ; We : > Í 
. . gue is the weapon, a man may She is exemplary loyal in a high exact obedience. 
‘ Th: 7 pala nament bere isforregularly ailpoled oh | ftrike where he caunot reach, Al word fhall go P i Howel. 
it almolt executes itfelf. UIRD execution both further and deeper than the mightieit fuch anner as ma r hers. 
++, gAbfalom pronounced fentence-of death againit hist blow. morije P South. 42" ia ere pey, pir el ante ot a ə AR 
brother, and had it executed too. Lacke. Ships of fuch height and ftrength, that his veffels omnes R p'arily in this world, tha 


é 


3- To put to death according to form of! 
= Jaftice ; to punith capitally. 


we might tromthence havea taite or glimple of his 
future juftice. Haketoil! 


If he had (hut the commons houfe, whilft their 


could ds no execution upon them. u Arbuthnot. 


| Execulriongre 2. fi [from execution. |. 


©), Fitzofborn was executed under him, or difcarded [+i Heithat puts in act, or executes; in this champions, were exemp/arily punithed, their jurif- 
into foreign fervice fora pretty thadow of ld feife executer is now more ufed. diction would probably in a hort time have been 
Sit Willisin Breminghan was ekeiuled (GF eaten. Hy is a comfort to the exccutioncrs of this office, |- brought within due limits, EA 


' Davies. 
O Tyburn, coud’ft-thou.reafon and difpute, 
Coud’ft thoy but judge as well as exccure, 
+ ‘How often wou'dit thou change the felon’s doom, 
And teufs fome ftera chief juttice in hissroom ! 
y Dryden. 


when they confider ‘that they cannot be guilty of 
Opptetfions — * rà Bacon, 
The heart of every man was in the hand of God, 
and he could ‘have’ made’ them executioners of his 
wrath oneupon another, ' Wddaard’s Nut. Hif. 
In this-cate'every man hath a right to punith the; 
offender, and be the execuricner of the law of nature. 
APE GIT pia 6 i Locke, 
2. He that infi@s capital punifhment ; he 
that puts to death according to the fen- 
tence of the law. ' f : 
stle, boruvofthe greatelt blood, fubmitted himfelf 
to bethe fervant to the executioner that thould put to 


EXE'MPLARIN ESS. x. /. [from exemplary} 
State of ftanding as a patterh to be copied. 
In Scripture we tind feyeral titles given to Chrifte 
which import hie exemplarine/s as of a- prince and a 
Captain, a matter and a guide. Tillotfon. 
ExpimeLary. adj. [from exemplar. ] 
1. Such as: may deferve to be propofed to 
imitation, whether perfons or things. i 
The archbifhops and bifhops have the government 
of the church: be not you the means to prefer any to 
thofe places, but only for their learning, gravity, and 
worth: their, lives, and doctrines ought torbe exem- 


4. To put to death; to kill. 
The treacherous Faitolfe wounds my peace, l 
Whom with my bare filts I would execute, 

If I now had him. Shakefpeare's Henry VI. 
To EXECUTE. vn. To perform the pro- 
per office. - 

The cannon againft St. Stephen's gate execu/el 


‘ L death Mufidorus, Sidney. lary... i Bacon, 

” fosvrl fia she anonpullis ang coed ag Tae The deluge was not fent only a an executioner to lt all thefe were exemplary in the conduct of 
Ext! ntry opened into the city. Sir. Ff, Hayward. | mankind, but. its prime errand was to relorm the | their fives, religion would receive a mighty encous 
XECUTER. xe f. [from execute.) earth, Woodward. ragement. ; Swift, 


4+ He that performs or executes any thing. 


3- de chat.kills;. he that marthers. z. Such as may give warning to others. 


My fweet miftrefs I - Had the t les been reprefled by exemplary jufe 

i ‘ s not th he l a umu prened by plary ju 
Weeps when the fees me works and fays fuch bafenefs as bi ea ERLIE AEI deathas Shakefp. tice, I had obtained all that I defigned. K. Churles, 
+ Had ne'er like executer, Sbukofpebre. T would vatbe thy executioner : 3e Such as may attract notice and imitation. 


Sophocles and Euripides, in their moit beautiful, 


> pieces, are impartial executers of poetick Juftice. 1 fly thee, fort would not wjp thee 5 Awaking, therefore, as who Jong had dream’d, 


Thou tell’ft me there is murder in aninc eyes. 


2. He th Denpis. Shahgfpgare ' Pa ries hls ag snip a A athdm’d, 
Ze isi i zi i. TO Abes , es abe rom this aby {sof exemplary vice 
-ank ia Roser Ores Mp maas 4il He saffrument by which any thing is} Retolv'd, as time might aid my thought, tovrife, 
f z ~~ performed. y= : Prior, 
*~on the fecond fyllable. P All along : When ‘any ‘duty-is: fallen under,.a general difule 


Levs chufe executers, and talk of wills; 
And yet not o; focmharcan we bequeath! Shak, | 
3: An executioner; one who puts others to 
“ “death. Difufed, l 
The fad ey’d juftice with hic furly hum, 
Delivers o'ar to exeairers yale | 
Thelazy sawting drone. Sbakefpeate's Hery V, 
Exe’curersntp.n si PEro avecuter.; The. 
oflice of him that “Fei aia to ptrfarmif 
: 4°) Hig o 
the will ofthe definet.” | 
For hihingi for teltiments and execurarips it is, 
wore, By how much men fubm:t theintelves toman 
pecfons, than i fervice $ Baton. 
Execu'tion. n. fe [from execute. | 
‘te Performance ; practice, l 
+ When things-are-come ito the exeturian, thife is 
no fecreey compasabse taccienty, Bassas Lfsiyr, 


Voi. k 


and neglect, in ducb a cale the molt vilible andex- 
emplary performance is required. Rogers. 


Exeurceerea' Tron x. /. [from exemplify 


A copy ; .a-tranfcript. 
Ansambaffador of Scotland' demanded an exci 
plification.of.tlie articles of peace. Hayward. 
- A love of vice.us fuchy a delighting in fig for its 
own fake, 13 in Imitation, or rather an exemplifica» 
tion, of themalice of thedeeil, South, 
To Exe'MeLiry. v. a, [ fromvexemplar.] 
t. To illuftrate by example. 


This might be exemplified even by heaps of rites 
and cyftoms,. now fuperttitious in the greateft par of 
the Chriftian world. Eisoker. 

Our author Ñas exemplified his precepts in the very 
precepts themfelves. Spectator. 

A fatire may be exemplified by piQures, characters, 
and examples, ! Pope. 


4A gz. Lo 


The walls, aboniinablé ornaments t 
Are tools of wrath, anvils of torments hung, 
Vell executicners ct'foul intents. Crafhaw. 
Executive. adj. {from execute. ] 
Le Having the quality..of executing or|per- 
forming. Me X i 
-A hey-are the nimble(t, agil, ftrongent infruments, 
fitteit to be executive of the commands of the fouls. 
e As grt cctae? og H Tulc 
2e Active; not deliberative; not legillative; 
having the power to pnt iw aét the laws. 
The Roman emperors were poffciied of the whole, 
legillative ds well as executive power. Addifar. 
Hobhesy comtounds theexecutive with che lepiflative; 


+ 


Power, though all swell inttitused Mates have ever! 
placed, them ip different hands. 4 Swift, 
BAR CUTKIX, mA [from executes] s A 
j i 


EXE 


2. To tranferihe; to oopy: in the juridical | 
fenfe, to take an attelted copy. — 
Jo EXE’MPT. v. a. [exemptus, Latin.] To 
privilege; to grant immunity from. 
Things done well, 
~ And with a care exempt themfelves. from fear : 
Things done without example in their ifue 
bakefp. 


Arc to be fear’d. 
The religious were not exempted, but fought among 
the other foldiers. Knolles's Hif. of the Turks, 
The emperors exempted them from all taxes, to 
which they fubjected merchants without exception. 
Arbuthnot on Cains, 
Ex:'mpr. adj. [from the verb. } ) 
3. Free by privilege. 
: Be it my wrong you are from me exempt; 
_. But wrong not that wrong with a mere contempt. 
Shakef/p. 
An abbot cannot, without fhe confent of his con-/ 
vcot, fubjeét a monaftery to any, from whofe jurif- | 
diction fuch monaittery was exeupted. Ayliffe. 
2. Not fubjet; not-hiable to. 
Dv not once hope, that thou can't tempt 
~ A fpirit fo refolved to tread 
Upon thy throat, and livevexempt, 
.\ From all the nets that thou cant ipreade B. Fonfon. 
No man, not -even ‘the mof paierful,among the 
fons of mca is exempt from the chances ef human 
life. Atterbury. 
1° The god conftrains the Greek to roam, 
A hopeleis exile from his native home, 
From death alone exempt. Pope's Odyffey. 
3. Clear; not included. 
His dreadful imprecation hear; 
© Tis laid on all, not any one exempt. Lee's Oedipus. 
4. Cutofffrom. Difufed. 
Was not thy father for treafon "headed ! 
And by his treafon ftand’ft nat thou attainted, 
Corrupted and exempt from ancient gentry? Shak. 


Exs'mption. 2. fe [from exempt.) Im- 
munity; privilege from evil; freedom 
from impotts or burdenfome employments. 

The like exemption hath the writ to enquire of 


a-man’s death, which alfo mur he granted'freely. 
Bacon. 


The Roman laws gave particular exemptions to 
fuch.as built. thips or tradedin.corn. Arbuthnot. 
Exempri'rious. adj. [fromexemptus, Lat.] 
Separable; that which may be taken from 
another. 

If the motion were lonfe or exemptitions from 
matter, I could be convinced thatit had extenfion 
of its own. More. 

To Exe'NTERATE. v. a. [exentero, Latin ] 
‘To embowel; ‘to deprive of the entrails. 

A toad contains not thofe urinary parts which are 
found in other animals to avoid that ones excretion, 
which may appear unto any that exenterutes or 

" diffe&ts them. - Brown. 

Exenrera’tion. 2. f, [exenteratio, Latin. ] 
The aét of taking out the bowels; em- 
bowelling. 

Belonnius not only affirms that chamelions feed 
on flies, caterpillars, beetles, and other infeéts; but 
upon exenteration he found thefe animals in their 
bellies. Brown, 

Bxe'quiar. adj. [from-exequie, Latin.] 
Funeral; relating to funerals. Dia. 
E’xequies. ~. f. without a fingular. [ex- 
eguiæ, Latin.] Funeral rites; the cere- 
mony of burial; the proceffion of burial. 
For this word ob/eguies is often ufed, but 
not fo properly. 
Lets not forget 
The noble Duke of Bedford late deceas’d, 
But fee his exeguies fulfill’d in Roan. Shakef. 

The tragical end of the two brothers, whofe ex- 
eguies the next lucceffur had leifure to perform. 

‘ Dryden. 
Exe'acent. adj. [exercens, Latin.] Prac- 
tiing; following any calling.or vocation. 


| 2. Something done for amufement. 


EXE 


The judge may oblige every exercent advocate to 
give his patronage and affiftance unto a litigant in 
diftrefs for want of an advocate. i Ay, | 

E'XERCISE. 2. f. [exercitine, Latin. | 

1. Labour of the body; labour confidered 
as conducive to the cure or prevention 
of difeafes. 


Men ought to beware that they ufe not exercife 
and a fpare diet both; but if much exercife, a plen- 
tiful dict; if (paring diet, little exercise. Bacon. 

The wife for cure on exercife depend : 

God never made his work for man to mend. Dryd. 

He is exact in prefcribing the exercifer of “his 
patients, ordering fume of them to walkeighty ftadia 
in a day, which is abautnine Englifh miles. 


Arbuthnot on Coins. 
The pureftexerci/e of \health, 
The kind refrether of the Summer heats. Thom/on. 


As a watchful king, he would not neglect his 
fafety, thinking neverthelefs to perform all things 
rather as an exercife than as a labour. Bacon. 

3- Habitual action by which the body is 
formed to gracefulnefs, air, and gente- | 
nefs. ` 

He was ftrong.of body, and fo much.the ftronger | 
as he, by a well-difciplined exercife, taught.it both 
to do and to fuffer. Sidney. | 

The French apply themfelves more univerfally te 
their exercifes than any nation: one feldom fees a 
young gentleman that does not fence, dance, and ride. 

Addifon. 


4. Preparatory practice inorder to. {kill: 


as, the exercife of foldiers. 
5- Ufe; actual application of anyrthing. ; 
' The, fceptre of {piritual regimenjover usin this 
prefent world, is at the length,to be yielded up ‘into 
the hands of the Father which gave it; that is, the 
ufe-and exercife thereof fhall ceafe, there being.no | 
longer on earth any militant church to govern. 
Hooker, | 
6. Practice; outward.performance. | 
Lewis refufed even thofe of the,church of Eng- 
land, who followed their matter to St. Germain’s, 
the publick exerci/e.of their. religion. Addifon. 
7- Employment frequently repeated. 
The*learning of the fituations and’ boundaries of 
kingdoms, beifg only an exercife of the eyes,and 
memory, a child with pleafure will learn them. 
Locke. 
Children, by the exercife of their fenfes about ob- 
jects that atfect them in the womb, receive fome few 
ideas before they are bern. Locke, 
Exercife is very alluring and entertaining to the 
underftanding, while its reafening powers are em- 
ployed without labour, © Watts, 
8. Tatk; that which one: is appointed to 


perform. 
Patience is more oft the exercife 
Of faints, the trial of their fortitude 
Making them each his own deliverery 
And vidtor over all 
That tyranny or fortune can inflict. ' Milton. 


9. Act of divine worfhip, whether publick 
or private. i 
Good fir John, i 
I’m in your debt for your laft exercife; 
Come the next Sabbath, and I will content you. 
_ Shakefp. 
To E’xercise. v. a. [exercen; Latin. ] 
1. To employ ; to engage in employment. 
This Faculty of the mind, when it is exercifed 
immediately aboutthings, is called judgement. 
ke. 
z. To train by ufe to any a&. 
The Roman tongue was the ftudy of their youth: 


it was their own language they were initructed. and 
exercifed in. Locke. 


3- To make fkilful or dexterous by prattice ; 
to habituate. 
Strong meat belongeth to them who, by reafon of 
ufe, have their enfes excrclfed to difcern both good | 
and evils l disór. 


EXE 

Reafon, by its own penetration, where it is (trong 
and exercifed, ufually fees quicker and clearer with- 
out fyllogifm. Locke, 

And now the goddefa, exercis'd in ill, 

Who watch’d an hour to. work her impious will, 
Afcends the roof. Dryden's “En, 
4- To bufy ; to keep bufy. 

He will exercife himfelf with pleafure, and withe 
out wearinefs, in that. godlike employment of doing 
good. Anerbury. 

5- To talk; to keep employed as a penal 
injunction. 

Sore travel hath God given to the fons of man, to 
be exercifed therewith. Eccl. i. 130 

Where pain of unextinguifhable fire 
Mutt exerci/eus without hope of ends Milton. 

6. To prattife; to perform. 

A man’s body is confined to a place; where 
friendthip is, all offices are granted to him and his 
deputy: for he may exercife them by his friend. 

Bacon's Effayse 

Age’s chief arts, and arms, are to grow wife; 

Virtue to know, and, known, toexercife. Denbam. 
7- Toexert; to put in ufe. 

The princes of the Gentiles exerci/e dominion 
over them, and they that are great exercif/e authority 
upon them. ; © Matt. x. 

Their confcienoes oblige tm tofubmit to that 
dominion which their governors had arighttoex- 
ercife over them. i Loske. 

8. To practice or ufe in order to habitual 
kill. 


To you fuch fcabb'd harth fruit, is given, as raw 
Young foldiers at their exercifings gnaw. ` Dryden. 

Mean while I'll draw up my Numidian troop 
Within the {quare, ‘to exercife their arms. Addifon. 


To E’xererse. v. ». ‘Vo ufe-exercife; to 


labour for health or for amufement. 

The Lacedemonians were remarkable for the 
{port, and Alexander the Great frequently exercifed 
at it. Broome. 

E'xerciser. 2. fe [from exereijz.[ He 
that directs or ufes exercife. Did. 


‘Exercrva'rion. wf. (exercitatio; Latin. } 


1. Exercife. 
le were fome extenuation of the curfe, if in fa- 
dore vultus tui were confinable unto corporeal exer 
citations. Brown. 


2. Practife; ufe. 


By frequentexercitutions we form them within uss 


To EXERT. a. [exerv, Latin.] 
1. To ufe with an effort; to ufe with ar- 


dour and vehemence. 
When the fervice of Britain requires your courage 


and conduét, you may exert them both. - Dryden, 
Whate'er I am, each faculty 

‘The utmoft power of my,exerted foul, 

Preferves a being only for your fervice. Rowe. 


2. To put forth to perform. 

Whea the will has exerted an a& of comma. 
upon any faculty of the foul, or member of the body, 
it has done all. that the whole man, as a moral 
agent, can do for the actual exercife or employment 
of fuch a faculty or member. Seuth, 

3- To enforce; to pufh to an effort. With 
the reciprocal pronoun. 

Strong virtue, like Rrong nature; ftruggles Rill; 
Exerts itfelf; and then throws off the ill. Dryden. 

4. To bring out. 

The feveral parts lay hidden in the piece, 

Th? occafion but exerted that or this. Dryden. 


5- Toemit; to pufh out; to put forth. 
The orchard.loves to wave 
With winter winds, before the gems exert 
Their fecble heads. 
The ftars, no longer overlaid with weight 
Exert their heads from underneath the mafs, 
And upward thoot, and kindle as they pafs, 
And with diffufive light adorn the heavenly place. 
] Dryden. 
Exe’R TION, 2. f. [from exert.] The a& 


of exesting ; effort, 


Philips. 


Exe'sron, 


CE XH 


EXH 


Bersiow, n, f. fexcfus, Latin.] The a&t |o EXHAUST, w.a. 


of eating through. 


Theophraftus. denietl athe exefon or forcing of | 


vipers through the bell¥of the dam. _| Brown. 

Exestua‘TION. #./. [exæflua, Latin. | The 
ftate of boiling; tumultuous heat; ef- 
fervefcence ; ebullition. 

Saltpetre is in Operation a cold body : phyficians 
and chymifts give it in fevers, to allay the inward 
el a r E of the blood and humours. Boyle, 

Yo Exro’LiaTe. wv. r. [ex and filium, 

Latin.) To fhell off; feparate, as a cor- 
rupt- bone from the found part, A term 
of chirurgery. 

Our work went on fuccefsfully, ithe bone exfo- 
Liating from the edges. ifeman's Sur D 

Exroris' Tion im. fe [from exfoliate.) The 


1, To drain; to diminifh; to deprive by 
draining. 
Single men be many times more charitable, be- 
caufe their means are lels exbaufied. Bacon. 
Spermatick matter of a vitious fort abounds in the 
blood, exbzuffs it of its beft {pirits, and drives the 
flower of it to the feminal veffels, Wifeman. 
2. To draw out totally; to draw ’tilf no- 
thing is left. 
Though the knowledge they have left us be worth 
our ftudy, yet they exbau/fed not all. its treafures ` 
they left a great deal for the induftry and fagacity of 


after-ages. che. 
The nurftling grove 
Seems fais awhile, cherifh'd with fotter earth; 
But when the alien compott iè exbax/?, 
i Tes native poverty again prevails, Philips. 


procefs hy, which the corrupted part of | Exua'ustion. 2». f. [from exhaxf.] The 


the bone feparates from the found. 
If the bone be dreffed, the fieth will foon arife in 
that cutof the hore, and make exfcliation of what 
"is nectflary, and incasn it. Wifemans Surgery, 
EXFOL'IA TIVE aaj. [fromegxfoliate.] Yhat 
which has the power of procuring .exfo- 
Jiation. 
Drefs the bone with the milder exfoliatives, ‘till 
the burnt bone is caft off. Wifernan's Surgery, 
Exua’tasre. adj. [from exhale.) That 
which may be evaporated or exhaled. 
The fire may refolve fome of the more fpiritvous 
and. exbalable parts, whereof diftillation has hewa 
~~ me-that alabafter is not deftitute, into vapours. 


Beyle, 

Exwaca'tion. 2. f. [exhalatio, Latin. | 

t. The aét of exhaling or fending out in 
vapours; emiffion. 

s. Ihe ftate of evaporating or flying out 
in vapoars ; evaporation. 


3. That which rifes in vapours, and fome- 


times takes the form of meteors. 
No nat’ral exalasion in the iky, 
No *fcape of nature, no diftemper’d day, 
But they would pluck away its nat’ral caufe, 
And call them meteors) prodigies, and _figns. 
Shake/peare. 
Moving in fo high a fphere, and with fo vigorous 
g luitre, he mutt needs, at the fun, raife many envious 
exdalations, which, sondenfed by a popular odium, 
ase capable to caft a cloud upon the brightest merit 
and 1ategrity,, Kizg Churles, 
A fabrick huge 


Rofe like an exbalusion, with the found 

Of dulcet fymphonies and voices fweet. Milton. 
lt is no wonder if the earth be often haken, 

there being quantities of exbaiations within thole 

mines, or cavernous paffages, that are capable of 


rarefa&tion and inflammation. Burn. 
The growing tow'rs like exbalations rife, 
And the huge columns heave into the fkies. Pope, 


Jo EXHA'LE, v. a. [exbalo, Latin. ] 
t. To fend or draw out in vapours or 
fumes. 
Yon light is not daylight, I know it well: 
At is fome meteor that the fun exhales, 
‘Yo be to thee this night atorch-bearer. ` Shake/p, 
I flattered! myfelt with the hopes that the vapour 
had been exhaled. Temple, 
Fear freezes minds; but love, like heat, 
Exbales the foul fublime to feek her native feat. 
Dryden, 
2. To draw out. 
See, dead Henry's wounds 
Open their congeal’d mouths, and bleed afreth ! 
Biuth, bluth, thou lump of foul deformity ; 
For 'tis thy prefence that exhale: this blood 
From cold and empty veins, where no blood dwells! 
Shakefpeare, 
EXHA'LEMENT. n. f. [from exhale.) Mat- 
ter exhaled; vapour. . 
Nor will polithed amber, although it fend forth a 
grof: and corporal exbalement, he found a long time 
deicttive uporthe exacten fcales. Brown. 


act of drawing or draining. 

Exna’ustvess. adj. [from exhauf.| Not 
to be emptied; not to be all drawn off; 
inexhauftible. 

Of heat and light, what everduring ftores 
Brought from the fun's exbauféle/s golden hores, 
Through guiphs immenfe of intervening air, 

Enrich the earth, and every lofs repair. Blackmore, 
Yo EXHIBIT. wv. a. [exhibio, Latin. ] 
1. To offer to view or ufe; to offer or 
propofe in a formal or publick manner. 

If any claim redrefs of injuftice, they fhould 
exhibit their petitions in the ftreet, Shakefp. 

He fuffered his attorney-general to exbiġit a charge 
of high treafon againft the earl, Clarendon. 

z. To fhow; to difplay. 

One of an unfortunate conftitution is perpetually 
exbibiting a mifesable example of the weaknefs of 
mind and body. Pope. 

EXHIBITER. 2. fe [from exhilit.] He that 
offers any thing, as a petition or charge, 
in a publick manner. 

He feems indifferent, 
Or rather fwaying more upon our part, 
Than cherifhing th’ exhrbirers again us, 

Exurst'tron. #f. [from exhrbit. } 

1, The at of exhibiting; difplay; fetting 
forth. 

What are all mechanick works, but. the fenfible 
exbidbition of mathematick demonttrations? Grew. 

2.‘Allowance; falary; penfion: itis much 
‘ifed-for penfions allowéd to’ fcholars at 
the univerfity. 

I crave fit difpofition for my wife, 

Due preference of place and exhibition, 
As levels with her breeding. Shakefp. 

What maintenance he from his friends receives, 
Like exhibitiew thou fhalt have from me. Shake 

All was afligned to the army and garrifons there, 
andiihe received: only a penfion or exbibition out ol 
his coffers, Bacon, 

He is now neglected, and driven to live in exile 
upon a {mal exbibiticn. Swift. 


3. Payment; recompence. 


I would not do fuch a thing for gowns, petticoats, 

nor capsy nor any petty exbibition. Shake/p. 

Exur'sirive. adj. (from exhibit.} Repre- 
fentative ; difplaying. 

Truths muĝ have ‘an eternal -exiitence in fome 
underftanding 3 or rather, they are the fame with 
that underftanding itfelf, confidered as varioufly ex- 
Aibitive or reprefentative, according to various modes 
of inimitability or participation. Norris. 

To EXHULARATE. v. a. (extilaro, Latin. } 
To make cheerful; to cheef; to fill with 
mirth; toenliven; to glad; to gladden. 

The comingiinto a fair garden, the coming into a 
fair room richly furnifhed, a beautiful perfon; and 
the like, do delight, and exbi/arate the {pirits much. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 
The force of that fallacious fruit, 
That with exbilarating vapours blaad 


Shak, 


EX! 


About thelr fpirits had play’d, and inmoft pow're 
Made err, was now exbal'd, “ Milton, 
Let them thank 
Boon nature, that thus annually fupplies 
Their vaults, and with her former liquid gifts 
Exhilarates their languid minds, within 
| The golden mean confin'd. Philips. 
EXHILARA'TION, m/f, [from exhilarate.] 
1. The act of giving gaiety. 
2. The ftate of being enlivened. 
__ Exbilaration hath {ome affinity with joy, though 
it be a much lighter motion. acon, 
ToEXHO'RT. v. a. [exhortor, Latin.) ‘Lo 
Incite by words to any good action. 

We befeech you, and exbort you by the Lord 
Jefus, thatas ye have received of us, how you ought 
to walk, fo ye would abound. Thef. 

My duty is toexbort you to confider the dignity 
of that holy myftery, Gommon Prayer. 

Defigning or exhorting glorious war. Milon. 

EXHORTA'TION. 2. f> [from exbort.] 
1. The a& of exhorting; incitement to 
od. 

If. we will not encourage publick- beneficence; 
"till we are fecure that no torm (hall everturn what 
we help to build, there is no room for exhortations 
to charity. Atterbury. 

2. The form of words by which one is éx« 
horted. l 

I’ll end my exhortation after dinner. Shake/p, 

ExHo'RTa Tory. adj, [from exhart.] Tend- 
ing to exhort. 

EXHO'RTER nef. [from exhort. } One who 
exhorts.or encourages by words. 

To EXI'CCATE. v. a. | exficco, Latin.] To 
dry ; to dry up. Did. 

Exicca'Tion. 2. f. [from exicate.] _A rë- 
faction; act of drying up; ftate of being 
dried up. 

What 1s more eafily refuted than that old vulgar 
affertion of an „univerfa! drought and exiccation of 
the earth? As if the fún could evaporate the. leaft 
drop of its moilture, fo that it fhould never defcend | 
again, but be ateracted and elevated quite out ofthe 
atmofphere. Bentley. 

Exi'ccativs. adj. [from exiccate.[ Drying 
in quality; having the power of drying. 
E'XIGENCE. | x. f/. [This word is proba- 
E/xicgency. J bly. only a corruption, of 

exigents, vitiated by an-untkilful pronun- 
ciation: | 
1. Demand; want; need: 

As men, we are at our own choice, hoth for (me 
and „place and form, actording to the exigence of 
our own occafions in private. Tosker. 

You have heard what the prefent condition and 
exigencies of thetéfeveral charities are. tterbury, 

While our fortunes exceed not the meafure ot rea? 
convenience, and are adapted to the ex/¢rcies of 
our (tation, we pérceive the hand of Providenct in 
Our gradual and fucceffive fupplies. Ragers. 

2. Preffing. neceffity ;. diftrefs; fudden ior- 
cafion. 

‘This difimulation in war may becalled ftratagéeny 
and conduct; in other caigeacies addrcls and dex. 


~~ 


teiity. Brosme. 
Now in fuch exigencizs not to need; 
Upon my word you muft he rich indeed | 
A noble fuperfluity it craves, 
Not for yourfelf, T for your fcols and knates. 
Pope. 
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EXIGENT. wm fi [exigens, Latin. ] 
t. Preffing bufinefs; occafion that requi--s 
immediate help. 

In futh an exigent I fee not how they could hay® 
ftaid to deliberate about: any other regiment than 
that which atready was devifed to their hands. 

Hooker, Preface. 

The council met, your guards to find you tent, 


And know your pleafure im thisexigent. Hafler. 
2. [A law term,] `A writ fued when the 
4X2 defendant 


EXI 
defendant is not to be found,- being part 
“of the procefs leading to an outlawry. 
Shake/peare ufes it for any extremity. 
Haumer. 
3. End. 
Thefe eyes, like lamps whofe wafting oil is fpent, 
Wax dim, as drawing to.their exigent. Shake/p. 
Exicutry. 2. f. [exiguitas, Latin.) Small- 
nefs; diminutivenefs; flendernefs. 
Theexiguity and fhape of the extant particles is 
now fuppoled, Boyle cn Colours. 
Exi'cuous. aaj. [extguns, Latin. ]i Small; 
diminutive; little. Not ufed. 
Their fubtile pacts and exiguous dofe are confumed 
and evaporated i lefs than. two hours time. 
| Harvey. 
E’"XILE. n. fy (exilium, Latin.] It. feems 
anciently to have had the accent indif- 
ferently on either fyllable: now it is 
uniformly on the firft. ] 
r. Banifhment; ftate of ' being ’banifhed 


from one’s country. 
+= Our {tate of bodies would bewray what life 
We've led fince thy exile. Shakefp. 
"~ Welcome is exile, welcome were my death. 
" Shakefp. 

Let them pronounce the te+p Tarpeian death, - 

Vagabond exile, flaying, pent to linger, 

But with a grain of day, -l would not buy 

Their mercy at the price of one fair word. Shake/p. 
2. Theperfon banifhed. 

O muft the wretched exiles ever mourn, 
© Nor after length of rowling years return ? 
Ulyfles, fole of all the victor train, 

An exile {tom his dear paternal coaft, 

Deplor’d his abfent queen, and empire loft. Pope. 
E’xive.! adj. [exilis, Latin.) Small’; fen- 

der; not full; not powerful. Not in’ 

ufe, except ‘in philofophical writings. 

Jt were good to enquire what means may be to 
draw forth the exi/e heat which is in' the air; for | 
that may be a fecret of great power'to produce cold | 
weather. . Baton. 

In a virginal; when the lid is down, it maketh a_ 
more exile found than when the lid isopen., Bator. | 

To E'XILE. v. a. [from the noun. “This 
had formerly the accent on ‘the lat fyl- 
lable, now generally on the firt, though 
Dryden. has ufed both.] To banifh; to 


drive from a country; to tranfport. 
Call home our ¢xi}'d friends abroad, 
That fled the {nares of watchful tyranny. 
Foul fubordination.is predominant, Í 
And equity exil’d your highuefs’ land. Shakefp. 
For tat offence, 
Immediately we do exile him hence. Shake/p. 
They, fettered with the bonds of a long night, 
lay there exiled from the eternal Providence. 
Wid. xvii. 26 
His brutal manners from his breat ex//’d, 
Mis mien he fathion’d, and his congue he hi’d. 
Dryden. 
Arms and the man I fing, who fore'd by fatc, 
-And haughty Juno’s unrelenting hate, 
Expel’d and exil'd. 
Exr'Lement. x. je [from exile.) Ranith- 
ment. . s 
Fizofborn was difcarded into foreign fervice for a 
pretty hadow of exilement, Wotton. 
Exiui’rron, s. fe [exilitio, Datin.) ‘The 


act of {pringing or rufhing out fuddenly. 
From faltpetre procecdeth the force and report of 
gunpowder: for fulphur and fmall-coal mixt: will 
rot take fire with noife or exdifisiun; and powder, 
which is: made of impure and greafy petre, hath 
but a weak emiffion,and givesibut a faint report. 
Brown. 
Exi'tiry. 2. f. [evalis,. Latin.] Slender- 
nels; finallnuefs; diminution. 
Certain flies, called ephemera, live but a day :i 
the caufa is the exility of the Spirit, or perhaps the 
abfence of the fun, leon. 
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Dryden. 


Shuke/p. 


To EXI'S T. au. 2, [eaxiflo, Latin. } 


Dryden. 


if YENX I 
Por ¢xiiity of the voice, or other founds, vit isf 
certain that the voice doth pafs, through folid. and 
hard bodies, if they be not too thick; and through | 
water, which is likéwile a very clofe body, and fuch 
amone as letteth not in air. SL Bacon. 
A body, by being fubtilized, can: lofe ‘nothing? of 
its Corporeity ; neither.can it hereby gain any thing 
butexility, tor allydegreesof fubtility are elfentially 
the fame thing. , Grew. 
Exi'mMious. adj. [eximius, Latin. | ‘Famous ; 
eminent; confpicuous; excellent, Dit. 
Extnanti'tion. 7. f. [exinanitio, Latin. ] 
Privation ; lofs. | es 
He is not more impotent in his glory than he was 
in his exinanition, Decay of Piety. 
To be ; 


to have a being. 

It is eafy to conceiveythat an “Almighty Power 
might produce a thing out of nothing, , and make 
that to exif? de nsvo, which did, not cxf before; as 
to.conceive the world to have had no beginning, ‘but 
to have exi/fed from eternity. Sorth. 

lë feems reafonable’to. enguye, howtfuch a mul- 
titude comes to make but one idea, fince that com- 
bination does not always ex/? together in nature. 7 

acke, 
‘One year ispat, a different fcene ! 
No farther mention of the dean : 
Who now, alas, no more is mift 
Than if he never did exif. | Swift. 
Existence. lz. f. [exifentia, low Latin. | 
Exi/stency. f{ State of being; ‘actual 
pofleffion of being. 

Nor sis only the exi/fency, of this animal cohfi- 

derable, but many things delivered thereof, Brow. 


lt is impoffiblé any being can be eternal with |” 


fucceifive eternal. pliyfical’ chinges, or variety ‘of 
ftares or manner of cxiffency naturally and necef-" 
farily concomitant untort "878" k T5 Fllale.| 
Fhe faul, fecur’d in her ex/fence, fmiles 
At the drawn dagger, and deties'its point. Addifon. 
W ben. a being is) confideredyas poilible, it is)taid | 
to have an effeace or nature: fuch were all things 
before the creation... When it is confidered as actual, | 
then it is faid to have exi/fence alfo. . a Matts. 
Ext'sten rs aay. [ from.exi/. | » Having be- 
ing; in pofleiiion of being or.of exittence. 
>. Wihatfoever fign .the fun poffefied, whofe recefs or 
vicinity “detineth ‘the quarters of the year, thofe 
featons were actually exi/fent. Brown. 
The'eyes and “minds are" faftened ‘on objects 
which have no real being, as if they were’ truly 
exijente ` - a Dryden. 
Exisrima'TIon, e fe [eaifiuatio, Latin. | 
1, Opinion, yoni 3 
2. Eliteen. + i 3 
E’xir. a. fe [exin Latin. ] t | 
te The term fet in the margin of plays to 


mark the time at which the player gocs į, 


off the ftage. ’ l 

2. Recefs; departare ;* act’ of quitting the’ 

ftage ; act of quitting the theatre“ot Tife. | 
All the world’s a faze, 

And all the men and women meerly players: *” 
‘They have their exits and their entsantes, | 
»Aaidone man inshistime plays: many parts. Shak. 

A regard for fame becomes «1 man.more towards 

the exis than at his e:trance anto life. Swift. 
Many-of your old comrades Jive a fhort life, and | 
make a figure at thei eXite Swift.” 
3. Paffage out of any ‘place. 


: : 


In fuch a perviaus fubffance as ‘the brain, they | 
might find 3n eafy either Catrance or exit, almoit | 
every where. Giarville. 

4. Way by which, there:is.a paffage out. 


“Phe fire makessits way, forcing. they water forth 


through its. ordinary exits, wells, and the outlets of |, 


rivers. ; Woodward, 
Ext'tiats | adj. Fexttinlie, Late] Deftruc- 
Exi’rrous. J tive; fatal; mortal; dele- 
terjous. Not.in ufe. 
Mont exisial levers, akhough ‘not concomitated 


EXO 


with the tokens, éxanthemata, ‘anthraces, or ca?a 


buncles, are to be cenfured peftilential. Harvey. 
E’xopus. | 2. fe + [i%je®.] Departure ; 


E’xop1. j journey from.,a place; the 
fecond book of Mofes. is fo called,» be4 
caufe it .defcribes the journey of the 
Ifraelites from Egypt. l 

In all probability. their years continued- to be 


three hundred and fixty-five days, cver fince the 
time ot the Jewith exory at leatt. Hale. 


Exo.e'te. adj. (exoletus, Latin.] Obfoletes 
out of ufe. » Dia. 
To Exo'Lve. voia. [exolvo, \Latin.], To 
loofe ; to pay. otupio Did. 
ExXoLU'TION. ». Je [exolutio, Latin: } Laxa- 
tion of the nerves.” ip 
Confideringthe exo/ution and languor enfuing that 
action in fome, we cannot. but think it “much 
abridgeth our days... Brown's Vulg. Err. 
Exo/MpHA'Los. 2. f. [if and ongarG@-.] A 
‘navel: rupture. i 
To EXO'NERATE. a. a. [exonera Latin,] 
"To unload ; go difburthen ;‘ to free from 
< any heavy Chiifee. ji Re LOO 
The glands being a congeries of veffels curled, 
Circumgiratedy and complicated; ‘give the blood time 
to feparate through the capillary vetiels:into the 
fecretory ones, which afterwasds all.exonerate Uiem> 
felves intoone common ductus. Ray. 
Exonera’TIon. u, /. [from exonerate] The 
act of difburthening,, ordifcharging.: +e 
The ‘body is adapted unto eating, drinking, ñu- 
trition, and other ways of repletion and exoneration, 
ails A : Grew. 
Ex'oP TABLE. adj. [exoptabilis; Latin. }) Dee 
fireable ; to be fought with eagernefsy or 
Cefire. | +o | ! rs 
E/xoRABLE. adj. [exorabilis, Latin. }: Tia be 
moved:byintreatys. oli.) cyte TT ee 
Exo/RBLTANGE. basf. [from exorbitarce, 


Exo/RBITANC Ys f Frej» ’ 

1. The act of going out of the tra&t pre- 
{cribed. Fa Ty eh ase ppd 

2. Enormity; grofs deviation fromrule or 
right. rap of | 


I fee feme of this fault cleave to thofe, ‘who Have 
eminently corrected all other exorditancies of ‘the 
tongue. i thay . Gow, Tongue. 
“~The reverence of my prefence may bea curb to 
your exorbitancies."° ~~" Dryden's Spanifb Fryar. 

‘The people were grofly’ impofed on, to commit 
fuch exorditancies as could not end but in the do- 
lution of the government. i Swift. 

Boundlefs depravity. ” 
They riot itil, aaa 
Unbounded inexsrditunce-of ill. Garth, 
Exo'RaLTANT.. adj. [ex and onbitoy-Latin.| 
1. Going cyt of the preferibed itrack. | 
2. Deviaiing fren, the courfe appointed or 

rule eltablithed. ANN 

What fignifies'the *fidtion), of the ttortoife riding 
upon the wingsiot, the! windy but tompreicribe bounds: 
and \mealurestoour exordivant pailious?, L’ Efrangee 
Thefe phenomena aré:not peculiamtoearthquakes 
imour times, but have been oblerved im allages, @ad 
particularly thofe exorbitant conmmotions of the wa- 
tersof the globe. nt wnPPoadward's NutoHif?. 
3" Anomalous ; not comprehended in a fet- 

tled rule op inethod. «| a 

, The Jews, wio Nad laws fo particularly deter- 

mining in, all affairs what to’ do, were notwith- 

ftanding continually muréd with caùfes exorbitant, 
and fuch as their laws had not provided for.. Looker. 


4» Enormous ;. beyond due proportion 5. cx- 
ceflive. : 
Tlicir fubjects would live in great plenty,- were 

not the imipotitions fo very exorbitant ;.tor the courts 
are too fplendid tor the territories. _ Ald fore 
So endlefs and ¢xtrdisaat are the defires of men, 

` ' taidi Ux 


3. 


EXO 


that they will grafp at all, andean form no. fcheme 
E with lefs. Bay 


of perfect happinc 
o Exo'RBIKATE. a. ye [cx and orbito, 
r Latin.] To deviate to go out of the 
' track or road preicribed. Ae 
The planets fometimes would have. approached 


» the fun as near as the.orb. of Mercury, and fome- 
times have exorbitated beyond the diltauce of Saturn. 


: Bentley, 
To E'XORCISE, v. a. [ikeexil. | 
1. Toadjuce by fome holy name. 
2: To drive away fpirits by certaim forms 
_ of adjuration. > | 


g: To pnrify from the infltence of malig- | 


nant fpirits by religious ceremonies. 
And fry’rs, that through the wealthy regions run, 
Refort to tarmers'rich, and blefs their halls, 
And exorcife the beds, and crofs the walls. Dryd 
/XORCISER. wf. [from exorcife.) One who 
^ prattifes to drive away evil fpirits. 
E’xurcism. w, f. [iour] ‘The form 
y of adjuration, or religious ceremony by 
» whichevil and malignant fpirits are driven 
r- away. 
Wilt his lordthip behold and hear our exorcifms? 
s Sbakefpeare. 
“Symptoms fupernattral, mult be only curable by 
f fupernatural means; namely, by devout prayers ‘or 
Vexortifms ‘ Sji Harvey. 
B’xorcist. 2. fe [ieoneas. | 
1, One who by adjurations, prayers, or re- 
“~~ ligtous ats, drives away malignant fpirits. 
Then certain of the vagabond Jews, exorc/fr, 
took upon them to call over them which had evil 
{pirits. a AEs, xix. 13. 
2. An enchanter; a conjuror. Improperly. 
Soul of Rome! 
Thou, ‘like an exorcif#, had conjur’d u 
, My mortified fpirit.  Shakefpeare's ulus Cafar. 
s € _ . Is there no exorcif? 
Beguiles the truer office of mine eyes? : 
Is’t real that I fee? 2 Shake/peare. 
EXO'RDIUM. n. f. {[Latin.} A tormal 
_ preface; the proemial part of a compo- 
* fition, 
Nor will I thee detain 
_ With poets fictions, nor opprefs thine ear 
», With circumftance, and long exordiumshere. 
s s May's Virgil. 
IL have been diftafted at this way of writing, by 
© seafowof long pretaces and exordiume. | Addifer. 
Exor na'tion. x. f. [excruatios Latin. } Or- 
nament; decoration ; embellifhmenr. 
ke feemeth that all thofe curious exornations 
I fhould rather ceafe. Hooker. 


Hyperbolical exornations and elegancies many 
uch affect. ‘ Hale 


Exo'ssaren. adj. [exofatus, Latin.) | De- 
_ prived of bones. | Dri. 
Exosro'sis. m. /. [ix and ester.] Any pro- 
* tuberance of a bone that is not natural, 
as often happens in venereal cates. 
Quincy. 
Exo'sseovs. adj. [ex and ofa, Latin. ] 
Wanting bones ; bonelefs ; tormed with- 
out bones. 
Thus we daily obferve in the heads of fithes, as 


f 


~- 


alfo in fnails and fofe exoffeous animals, nature near | 


_the head hati placed a Bat white Stone; or teltaceous 
concretion. f Broan. 
Exo'rick. adj. [iġætisss.] Foreign; not 
produced in our own country ; not do- 
meftick. a 

Some learned men treat-of the nature of letters as 
of (ome remote exctick thing, whereof we had no 
knowledge but by fabulous relations. Fider. 
Continue frefh Hot-beds to entertain fach cxwo’i k 
~ plants as arrive not to their pesteCtion withott therm. 
_ Evelyn's Kalender. 

Exo'tien, ae fe A foreign plaat. 


Swift. | 


EXP 


a Claudian was feated on the other fummilt,, which 


i 


was barren, and produced, on fome fpots, plants that 
are.unknown to:ltaly, and fuch as the gardeners call 
exoticks. ` Addifon’s Guard. 
To EXPA'ND. v. a. [expando, Latin. ] 
1. To fpread; to lay open as a net or fheet. 
2. To dilate; to fpread out every way; to 
diffufe. : 


She ufeth moftthe target to fence away the blow, 
and leaves all other weapons to the Alchoran to 
propagate and expand itfelf. Howel. 

Bcilerophon’s horfe, framed of iron, and placed 
between two load{tones, with wings expanded, hung 
pendulous in the air. Brown. 

An/animal growing, expands its fibres in the air 
as a fluid. Arbuthnot on Air. 

Along the ftream of time thy name 
Expanded flies, and gathers all its fame. Pope. 
Expa’xse. 2./, [expanjum, Latin.] A body 
widely extended without inequalities. 
A murmuring found 
Of waters iffue from a cave, and fpread 
Intoa liquid plain; then ftood unmov’d, 
Pure as the expanfe of heav’n. Milton. 
Bright as th’ ethereal glows the green expanfe. 
Savage. 
On the fmooth expanfe of cryftal lakes, 
The finking {tone at firft a circle makes; 
The trembling furface, by the motion ftirr’d, 
Spreads in afecond circle, thena third; 
Wide, and more wide, the floating rings advance, 
Fill all the wat’ry plain, and to the margin dance. 


ope 
Expansapi tity. 2. /. [from expanjible. | 
Capacity of extenfion ; poffibility to. be 

_ expanded or fpread into a wider furface. 


With the rotundity common’ to the atoms of 4ll 


fluids, there is fome difference in bulk, by which the 
atoms in one fluid are diftinguifhed from thofe of 
„another; elfe alj fluids would be alike in weight, 
expanjibilib and all other qualities. rew. 
ExrA'NSIBLE. adj. [from expanfus, Latin. ] 
Capable to be extended ; capable to fpread 
into a wider furface. 
Bodies are net expanfble in. proportion to their 
weight, or to the quantity of matter to be expanded. 
| rew: 
Expa/nston. . f. [from expand. | 
t. The ftate of being expanded into a wider 
furface or greater f{pace. 


’Tis demonftrated that the condenfation and ex- 
panfion of any portion of the air is always pmpos- 
tional to the weight and preifuse inéumbent upon it. 

Bentley. 
2. The att of fpreading ont. 


The eafy expanfion of the wing of a bird, and 
the lightnefs, itrength, and thape of the feathers, are 
all fitted for her better flight. Grew. 

3. Extent; fpace to which any thing is ex- 
tended. 

The capacious mind of man cannot be confined 
by the limits of the world: it extends its thoughts 
even beyond the utmott expanfon of matter, and 
make incusfions into that scomprchenible inane. 

CE Locke. 
4. Pure fpace, as diftin® from extenfion in 
folsd matter. 


Diftance or fpace, in its fimple abftract concep- 
tion, l call expanjion, to diftinguith it from exten- 
fion, which exprefics this diftance only as it is in the 


folid parts of matter. Locke. 
ir would for ever take-an ufelefs flight, 
Loft in exparjium, void and inhnite, Blackmore. 


Expa'nsive. adj. [from expand.) Having 
the power to fpread-into a wider. furface, 
om greater {pace. 

The chaitick or expanfive faculty of the air, 
whereby it dilates itelt when compretled,. bath been 
made ufc of in the common weather giafles. Ray. 


Th’ expanfive atmotphere is cramp'd with cold. 
Thompfon. 


To EXPA'TIATE. U. x. [expatior, Latin. 


E X P 


To range at large; to rove without any 
prefcribed limits. | 
Religion contraéts the circleof our pleafures, but 
leaves it wide enough for her votaries to expatriate in, 

Addifon's Speézator. 
He tooks in heav’n with more than mortal eyes, 
Bids his free foul expariate in the fkies 5 
Amidit her kindred ttars familiar roam, 


l. 
: 


Survey the region, and coñfefs her home. Pope. 
Expatiate free o’er all this fcene of man; 
A mighty maze! but not withoùt a plan. Pope. 


With wonder feiz’d, we view the pleafing ground, 

And walk delighted, and exputiate round. Pope. 
z. ‘Toenlarge upon language. 

They hada cuftom of offering the tongues to Mer- 
cury, becaule they believed him the giver of elo-" 
quence : Dacier expatiatcs upon this cuftom. Broome. 

3. To let loofe; to allow to range. This 
fenfe, which is active, is very improper. 

Make choice of a fubject, which, being of itfelf 
éapable of all that colours and the elegance of defign 
can poflibly give, fhall afterwards afford an ample 
field of matter wherein to expariute ittelf.  Dryd. 

To EXPE'CT. v. a. [expefo, Latin.) ` 
r To have a previous apprehenfion of 
either good or evil. 
We expected 
Immediate diffolution. Milton. 
Needs mutt the ferpent now his capital bruife 


Expe with mortal pain: Milter, 
Good with had 
Expeé to hear, fupernal grace contending 
With finfulnefs of man. Milzon. 
Eve, now expeé great tidings. Milton, 


2. To wait for; toattend the coming, 
The guards, 
By me encamp’d on yonder hill, expe 
Their motion, Milton. 
While, expelling there the queen, he rais'd 
His wond’ring eyes; and round the temple gaz’d. 
Dry dene 
To Expr’cr. v. 2. To wait; to ftay. 
Etu had expected till Job had fpoken. Job. 
EXPE'CTABLE. adj. [from expect.] To be 
expected ; to be hoped or feared. 
Occult and {piritual operations are not expecfable 
from ice; for being but water concealed, it can 
never make good fuch qualities. Brows. 


EXPE'CTANCE. ) 
Expectancy. f” S. [from expea.] 


i. The act or ftate of: expecting. expecta 
tion. 

Every moment is expeaney 
Of more arrivance. Shake/peare’s Oshello.. 

Satyrs leave your petulance,, / 

Or elfe rail upon the moon, 
Your expe Tance is too foon g 
For before-the fecond cock 
Crow, the gates will not unlock. Ben. Fonfens 
Fuis bleiled expelfance mult be now my theme. 
Boyles 

But fy, my wand'ring mufe, how thou da't May i 

Expeftance calls thee now anotha way. Milton. 
2. Something expected. ” 

There is expe Tance here from both’ the fides, 

What turther you wiil dow Shake/p.. 
3- Hope; that of which the-expeétation 15 
accompanied with pleafure.. 

Oh, what a noble mind js here o’erthrown ! 

The expeancy and rofe of the fair tate. Shuakefp. 
EXPECT ANT..adj. [ French. | Waiting in 
expectation. 

Here majefty has -offered consefions, in order to 
remove {cruples raifed in the mmd of the expréfunt 
heir. Surfie 

EXPECTANT. m. f [from exped?.|. Cne 
who waits in expectation of any thing ; 
one heldsin dependence by his hopes. 

They, vain expeants of the bridslhour; 

My ftures in-ciotous expence devour. Pope: 

This treatife was agrcezble to the whole nation,- 
except thole: who had employments, or vere ex- 
peclantse- Swift to Pope. 

ExPecCTAraon,. 


EXP 
EXPECTA'YTON. w. / [expefatie, Latin.) 
1. The a& of expetting, 

* 


e trees 


Should have borne men, and expefation fainted, 
Longing for what it had not SLake/p. 
The reft, 


That are within the note of expe@atian, 
Already are i’ th’ court. Shakefpeare. 

Tis expectation makes a bleffing dear. Cong. 

2. The ftate of expecting either with hope 
or fear. 

Live ina conftant and ferious. expedfarion of that 
day, when we muttappear before the Judge of heaven 
and earth. Rogers's Serm, 

3- nen of any thing good to come. 

My foul, wait thou only upon God; fer my ex- 

peffation is trom him. Pf, \xii. 5» 
4. The object of happy expectation ; the 

Meffiah expected. 

Now clear I underftaad, 

What oft my fteadieft thoughts have fearch'd in vain, 

Why our great expeGation fhould be call'd 

The Seed of woman. Milton's Paradife Lof. 
§- A ftate in which fomething excellent is 


expected from us. 
ow fit it will be for you, born fo great a prince, 
and of fo rare not only expeffation but proof, to 
divert your thoughts from the way of goodnefs. 
Sidney. 
You firftcame home 
From travel with fuch hopes as made you look’d on 
By all men’s eyes, a youth of expel7ation; 
Pleas'd with your growing virtue I receiv’d you. 
Orway. 
Exre’crer. n. f. [from expec?. ] 
1. One who has hopes of fomerhing. 
Thefe are not great expeéters under your admi- 
niltration, according to the period of governors here. 


Swift. 

2. One who waits for another. 
Signify this loving interview ’ 
To the expefers of our Trojan part, Sbakef,, 


To EXPE‘'CTORATE. v. a. [ex and pe&us, 
Latin.) To eject from the breaft. 

Excrementitious humours are expedforated by a' 
cough after a cold or an afthma. Harvey.4 

Morbifick matter is either attenuated fo as to be 
returned into the channels, or exprcforated by cough- 
ing. Arbuthnot, 

EXPECTORA'TION. 2. /. [from expecorate.| 

1.) The a&t of difcharging from the breaft. 

2. That difcharge which is made by cough- 
ing, as bringing up phlegm, or any thing 
that obftruéts the veffels of the lungs, 
and ftraitens the breath. 

With water, vineger, and honey, in pleurifiesand 
inflammations of the lungs, he mixeth fpices, for pro 
moting expelisration, Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Exre'ctorative. adj. [from expedorate, | 
Having the quality of promoting expec- 
toration. a 

Syrups and other exprAoratives, in coughs, muf 
neceffarily occafion a greater coughy Harvey, 

Expe'DIENCE. ) 

Expe’prency. $ 

1. Fitnefs; propriety; fuitablenefs to an 
end. 

Solemn dedication of things fet apart for Divine 
Worfhip, could never have been univerfally practifed, 
had not right reafon dictated the high expediency 
and great ufe of fuch pradtiles. South. 

2. Itis ufed in Shake/peare for expedition ; 
adventure ; or attempt. 

Let me hear 
What yefternight our council did decree, 
In forwarding this dear expedience. Shakef. 

3- It is alfo ufed by Shake/peare for expe- 
dition; hafte; et 

I fhal! brea 
The caufe of our expedience to the queen, 
And gether leave to part 


n. S. [from expedient.) 


Shukef. 


EXP 


Fighe tall hips, three thoufand men of war, 
Are making hither with all due expedience, 
Shake/p. R. 11. 
EXPE'DIENT, adj. [expedit, Latin. } 
1. Proper; fit; convenient; fuitadle. 

All things are not expedient: in things indif- 
ferent there is a choice ; they are not always equally 
expedient. i 

When men live as jf there were no God, it becomes 
expedient for them that there fhould be none; and 
then they endeavour to perfuade themfelves fo. 

Tillotfon. 
2. In Shakefpeare, quick ; expeditious. 
The adverfe winds 

Whofe leifure I have ftaid, have given him time 

Toland his legionsall as foon as L: 

His marches are expeticnetothistown, Shykefp. 
Exps'prant. ve /. [from the adjective. 
1s That which helps forward, as means to 


an end. 

God does not proje&t for our forrow, but our inno- 
cence; and would never have invited us to the one, 
but as an expedient totheother. Decay of Piety. 

2. A. fhift; means to an end which are 


contrived in an exigence, or difficulty. 

Th’ expedient pleas’d, where neither loft his right ; 

Mars had the day, and Venus had the night. 
Dryden. 
He flies to a new expedient to folve the matter, 
and fuppofes an earth of a make and frame like that 
of Des Cartes. Woodw, 
Expe'DIENTLY. adj. [from expedient. | 
1. Fitly ; fuirably ; conveniently. 
2. Haftily; quickly. Not ufed. 
Let my officers of fuch a nature 

Make an extent upon his houfe and lands ? 

Do this expedient/y, and tumhim going. Shake/p. 
To EXPEDITE, v. a. [expedio, Latin.] 
1. To facilitate; to free from impediment. 

By fin and death a broad way now is pay'd, 

To expedite your glorious march. Milton, 
2. To haften; to quicken. 

An inquifition would till be a further improve- 
ment, and would expedite the converfion of the 
Papifts. Swift. 

3. Vo difpatch; to iffue from a publick 
office. 

Though fuch charters be expedited of courfe, and 
as of right, yet they are varied by difcretion. Bacor. 

E'xP EDITE. adj, [expeditus, Latin. ] 
1. Quick ; hafty ; foon performed. 

Wholefome advice, and expedite execution in 
frecing the ftate of thofe moniters. Sandys. 

2. Eafy; difencumbered ; clear from impe- 
diments. 

Nature can teach the church but in part; neither 
fo fully as is requifite for man’s falvation, nor fo 
eafily as to make the way plain and expedite enough, 
that many come to the knowledge of it, and fo be 
faved, and therefore the Scripture has been given. 

Hecker. 
3. Nimble; active; agile. 

The more any man’s foul is cleanfed from fen- 
fual lufts, the more nimble and expedite it will be in 
its operations. Tillotf{ote 

4. It feems to be ufed by Bacon for light 
armed in the Roman fignification. 

He fent the lord chamberlain with expedite forces 
to fpeed to Exeter, to.the refcue of the town. 

Bacon's Henry VI. 
c'XPEDITELY. adj. [from expedite.] With 
quicknefs, et hafte. 

Nature left his ears naked. that he may turn them 
more expeditely for the reception of founds from every 
quarter. Grew. 

Exrepi‘rion. nof- [fromexpedite:] 
1. Hafe; fpeed; activity. 

Prayers, whereunto devout minds have added a 
piercing kind of brevity, thereby the better to ex- 
prefs that quick andvfpeedy expedition wherewith 
ardent adedions, the-very wings of prayer are de- 
lighted to prefent our fuits in heaven. Hooker, 


coker. | 


— për 
Ev'n with the fpeedient expedition l 
T will difpatch him to the emperor's court, Shaka 
2. A march or vopage with martial inten- 
tions. 
Young Octavius, and Mark Antony, 
Come down upon us with a mighty power, 
Bending their expeditiex tow’rds Philippi. 
Expepi'rrous. adj. [from expedite. ] 


Ie Speedy; quick; foon done: as, an exe 
peditious march. | ‘ 

2. Nimble; quick ; fwift ; a€ting with ces 
lerity: as, an exfedithus runner. 

EXPEDITIOUSLY” adv. pine expeditious.) 
Speedily ; nimbly; with celerity. 

To EXPEL. v. a. PTN Latin. } 

1. To drive out ; to force away. 

The Lord your God fhall expe/ them fiom before 

you, and drive them from out of your fight. 
< KXith 

I may know the let why gentle aa è 

Should not expe/ thefe inconveniences.  Sbakefpe 

Suppofe a mighty rock to fall- there, it would 
expel the waters out of their places with fuch vige 
lence as to fling them among the clouds. Burnet, 

2. Toeject; to throw out. 

Whatfoever cannot be digefted by the tomach, is 
cither put up by vomit, or put down to the guts, 
and other parts of the body are moved to expel by 
confent. 7 - Bacon's Nat, Hif, 

The virgin huntrefs wasnôt fow- m | 
T’ expel the haft from her contracted bow.. Dryd, 

3. To banith; to drive from the place of 
refidence. . 

Arms and the man I fing, who forc'd by fate, 
And haughty Juno’s unrelenting hate, 
Expel'd and exil’d left the Trojan hore. 

4. To reject; to refufe. 

And would you not poor fellowthip expel, 
Myfelf would offer you to t’ accompany e 
In this adventurous chanceful jeopardy. Hubberda 

5- Tokeep off; toexclude; to keep out. 

Since the did neglect her looking-gla(s, 

And threw her fun expek ing maik away, 
The air hath ftarv’d the roles in her cheeks, 
And pitch’d the lily tincture of her face. Shake/p. 

Oh that that earth which kept the world in awe 
Would pateh a wall, expe/ the winter’sflaw! 

Shakefpeare, 

EXPE/LLER. x. fo Ffromexpel.) One that 
expels or drives away. 

To Exrr'nd. v. a (expends. Latin} To 

lay out; to fpend. f 

If mydeath might make thisifland happy, 

I would expend it with all willingneft. Shakefp, 

The king of England watted the French king's 
country, and thereby caufed him to expend fuch 
fums of money as exceeded the debt. Hayward, 

The publick burthens, though they may bea good 
reafon for our not expending fo much in charity, yet 
will notjuftify us in giving nothing, Atterburye 

EXPE'NSE. n. /. [expenfum, Latin.) Cott; 
charges} money expended, 

Hence comes that wild and vaft'expen/e, 

That hath enforc’d Rome's virtue thence, , 
Which fimple poverty tirft made. Ben. Fonfone 

A feaft prepar’d with riotous expenfe, 

Much coft, more care, and moft magnificence. 
Dryden. 

Such provifion made, that a country fhould not 
want fo many fprings as were convenient, and atford 
a fupply every where fuitable to the neceffities and 
expenfcrof each climate. Woodward. 

I can fee no reafon by which we are obliged ta 
make thofe prodigious expenfes. Swift. 

Expe'NseFuL. adj. [expenfe and full.] 
Coftly ; chargeable ; expenfive. 

No part of ttruciure is either more expen/eful than 

windows or moreruinous. — Wetton’s Arcbitefixre. 
Expe'nsevess. adj. [fromexpenje.] With- 
out cot.. _ 

A phyfician may fave any army by thie frugal and 


expenfele/s means only, Milton on ir 8 
at 


Skakef 


Drydens 


> 


E XP EXP 

What health promotes, and gives unenvy’d peace, | 

"Is all expenfele/s, and procur'd with eafe, © Blackm. 

Expe'nsive. adj. [fren expenfe. } | 

1. Given to expenfe; extravagant$ luxu- 
rious. - 

Frugal and induftrious men are friendly to the 
eftablifhed government, as the idle and expenfive are 
dangerous. Temple. 

2. Coftly; requiring expenfe, as expeniive 
drefs; an expenfive journey. 
3e Liberal; generous; diftributive. 

This requires an active, expon/ive, indefatigable 

goodnefs, fach as our“apoitle calls a work and labour 
„of love, Spratt. 
Exe e'nsiveLy. adv. [fromexpenfive.] With 

greatexpenfe; at great charge. 

I never knew him live fo great and expenfivel, 
as he has done fince his return from exile. Swif?, 

“Exre'nsivenass. x. /. [from expenfrve. | 
T. Addition to expenfe; extravagance. 
2. Coftlinefs. 
Their highways, for their extent, 


but-of fin; or, at leait, 


When we 
ties of an 
fort of obfervation is called experiment, 


1. Totry; to fearch out by trial, 

Francifco Redi experimented that no 

will of ictelf, if all infeets be carefully 
produce any. 

2. ‘To know by experience. 


ception of duration ceafes with it, wh 
experiments whillt he fleeps foundly, 


l. Pertaining to experiment. 


vation. 


Which with experimental 
The tenor of my book. 
folidity, orex- 


When the fucceflion of ideas ceafes, 


*Till his fall man’s mind was ignorant of nothing! 
t it reited in the notion with- 
out the {mart of the experiment. South's Sermons. 
are fearching out the nature or proper- 
being by various methods of trial, this 
Watts. 


Yo Expe’Rimenr. v. a. [from the noun. | 


putrified fieh 
kept from it, 


Ray on the Crea. 


our pre- 
ich every one 


Locke. 


Experimenta. adj. | from experiment. | 
2. Built upon experiment; formed by obfer- 


Truft not my reading, nor my obfervations, 
feal do warrant, 


Shake/peare, 


The experimental teftimony of Gillius {s moft 


penfivenc/s, are fome of the greatett monuments of contiderable of any, who beheld the courfe thereof. 
vheBines of ebe Romanempire. Arbuthnot. J ] > Brown's Vulgar Err, 
RIENCE. x». f. (experientia, Latin. ] | 3. Known by experiment or trial 


a. Practice ; frequent trial. 

Hereof experience hath informed reafon, and time 
~ hath made thofe things apparent which were hidden. 
á : Raleigh, 

But apt the mind or fancy is to rove, 
Uncheck’d, and of her roving is noend, 
Pill warn’d, or by experience taught, fhe learn, 
‘That not to know at large of things remote 
From ule, ob{cure and fubtle, butto know 
That which before us'lies in daily life, 
Is the prime wifdom; what is more, is fume 
OremptineG, or fond impertinence, 
And renders usin things that moit concern 
Unprattis’d, unprepar'’d,. and fillto feeks Milton. 
2. Knowledge gained by trial/and practice. 
Boys immature in knowledge, 
Pawn theirexperience to their prefent pleafures. 
; Sbakefpeare. 
__ But if you’ll profper, mark what I advife, 
Whom age and long experience render wile. Pope. 
To EXPERIENCE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. Totry; to pra&tife. | 
2. To know by practife, 
; He through the armed files 
Darts his experienc'd eye. Milton. 
EXP R'RLENC eD, participial adj. [from expe- 
rience | 5 
1. Made fkilful by experience. 
_ We muft perfe&, as much.as we can, our ideas of 
the dilina pecies; or learn them from fuch as are 
ufed to that fort of aod are experienced in 


. Me Lacke. 
2. Wife by long prattice. 
Fo him experienc'd Neftor thus rejoin’d, 
O friend! what forrows doft thou bring to mind ! 


trability, betides 
perimental exception, 


pd 
in 


EXPERIMENTALLY. adv, 
mental. | By experience; by 
experiment; by obfervation. 


by our own obfervations. 
While the man is 


quences, 
EXPERIMENTER. 7 f. 
One who makes experiment. 
Galelius and Morfennus, 


but furely'this is impoffible to be done. 
EXPE'RT. ad}. [expertus, Latin 
1. skilful; addrefstul ; intelli 

Now we will take fome order in the 
Placing therein fome expert officers, 

Agaia fair Alma fits confett, 

On Fiorimel’s experter breatt; 

When the the rifing figh.conftzains, 

And by concealing {peaks her pains, 
2. Ready; dexterous. 

The meanett {culptor in th? Aemilia 
Can imitate in brafs the nail, and hair 
Expert in trifles, anda cunning fool, 
Able t’ exprefs the parts, but 


. Pope. 
Expe'arpncer. x. /. One who makes oy They have not the good 


a practifer of experiments. 

A curious experiencer did affirm, that the like- 
Relsof any object, if ftrongly enlightened, wil! ap- 
pear to another, in the eye of him that looks ftrongly 

, and upon it, ‘till he be dazzled by it; even 
after he half have turned 


figure. 


fenfe is rare. 
men càn execute, 


not difpefe the whole. 


We-have no other evidence of univerfal impene- 
a large experience, without an ex- 
Newion. 
Thefe are fo far from being fubfervient to atheifts 
their audacious attempts, that they rather afford ! 
an experimental confirmation of the univerfal deluge. 

Bentley's Sermons. 


[from experi- 


trial; by 


The mifcarriage being fometimes`univerfal, has 
made us impart what we have experimentally learned, 
Evelyn's Kalender. 
under the fcourge of affli@ion, 
he is willing to abjure thofe fins which he now ex. 
perimentally finds attended with fuch bitter confe- 
Rogers's Sermons. 


from experiment. | 


two exact experimenters, 
do think they find this verity by their experiences; 
Digby. 


J 


nt. 


town, 


Sbakefp, 


Prior, 


n {quare, 


” 


D € 
luck to be perfectly Know- 
ing in the forms of fyllogifm, or expert in mode and 


Locke, 


3- Skilful by pra&tice or experience. This 


and jirdge of particu- 
lars, one by one; but the general counfels, and the 


h have | his eyes from it, Digby. i ia 
EXt B'RIMEN T. H. J. [experimentum, Lat. ] me FAT ce inpe ol affairs, come beit a 
Trial of thing ; fomething done in 4e It is ufed by Pose. with of before the 


Order to difcover an 
known cffe&. 

That which theweth them to be wile, is the ga- 
thering of principles outof their own particular ex- 
periments, and the framing of out particular expe- 
riment; according to the rule of their gřiodibles, 
fhall make usfuch as they are. er. 

Iti good, allo notto Uy experiments.in Rates, cx- 
cpt theneceffity be urgent, or the utility evident. 

Bacon, 


uncertain or un- 


Thy offspring bloom, 
Expert of R 


readinefs; dexterity. 
Adam ! by fad experiment I know, { Á 

How little weight wiuathee my words can find. 
Milton, i 


and expertucfs inwar. 
‘This army, for the cxperizefs acd 


objett of kill, generally with in. 


efms, eed prudent in debate, 
Thegiftsof Heaven to guard thy hoary ftate. 
P 


EXPERTLY adv. [from expert.) 
ful, ready, and dexterous manner. 
EXPE'RTN ESS: x. j [from expert.] Skill; 


opes Odyfey. 
Ina {kil- 


What his reputation, what his valour, honefty, 


Shake/peare. 
valour Of the 


E X.-P 
foldiers, wag- thought fufficient to have met the 
greateftarmy of the Turks. Knolles’s Hiftory. 
EX'PIABLE. adj. [from expiate. | Capable to 
be expiated, or atoned. 
To E'XPIATE v.a. [expio, Latin. ] 
1. To annul the guilt of a crime by fub- 


fequent acts of piety; to atone for. 

Strong and able petty felons, in true penitence, 
implore permiftion to expiate their crimes by their 
affiduous labours in fo inv@-ent and fo hopeful a 
work, Bacon's Phif. Remains, 

The odium which fome men’s rigour or remi- 
nefs had contra¢ted upon my government, I refolved 
to expiate by regulations. King Charles, 

For the cure of this difeafe an humble, ferious, 
hearty repentance is the only phyfick; not to ex- 
piate the guilt of it, but to qualify us to partake 
of the benefit of Chrift’s atonement. — Ray. 

2. To avert the threats of prodigics. 


3- To make reparation for. 

The treafurer obliged himfelf to expiate the ine 
jury, to procure fome declaration to that ‘purpofe, 
under his majefty’s Ggn manual, Clarendon. 

The mere they have hitherto embezzled theic 
parts, the more they endeavour to expiate that un- 
Uiriftinefs by amore careful managery tor the future, 


Governmehi of the Tongxe. 


Expra’rion, x. / [from expiate. | 
t. The att of expiating or atoning for any 
crime. 
2. The means by which we atone for 
Crimes; atonement. 
Law can difcover fin, but not remove, 
Save by thcfe fhadowy expiations weak, 
The blood of bulls and goats, Milton, 

The former part of this poem is buta due ex. 

piation for my not ferving my king and country init. 
Dryden, 

Let-a man’s innocence be what it will, lee hig 
virtues rife to the higheft pitch of perteétion, there 
will be fill in him fo many fecret fins, fo many 
human frailties, fo manytoffences of ignorance, 
paffion, and prejudice, fo many unguarded words 
and thoughts, that without the advantage of fuch an 
expiaticn and atonement, as Chriftianity has revealed 
tous, it is impoffible he should be faved. Addifon, 

3. Practices by which the threats of omi- 
nous prodigies were averted. 

Upon> the birth of fuch monfters, the Greciang 
and Romans did ufe divers forts of expiations, and 
to go about their principal cities with ae folemn 
ceremonies and facrifices, aywood, » 

Expiatory. adj. [from expiate.] Having 
the power of exptation or atonement. 

His voluntary death for- others prevailed with God, 
and had the force of an expiatory facrifice, Hovker. 

ExPILA'TION. 2. fe [expilatio, Latin.]} 
Robbery; the act of committing watte. 
upon land to the lofs of the heir. 


EXPIRA'TION. 2. f. [from expire. | 
1. That a& of refpiracion which thrufta- 
the air out of the lungs, and contracts 
the cavity of the breaft. Quincy. 


In all expiration the motion is Outwards, and 
therefore rather driveth away the voice than draw- 
eth it. Bacon's Nat Hif, 

Of an inflammation of the diaphragm, the fymp- 
toms are a violent fever, and a moit exquifite pain 
increafes upon infpiration; by which it is diltin- 
guithed from a pleusify, in which the greateit pain 
is in expiratian. Arbuthnot on Dict. 


2. The lat emiffion of breath; death. 


We have heard him breathe the’groan at expire 
tion, Ramblers 


3. Evaporation; act of fuming out. 
4. Vapour; matter expired, 

Words of this fort refemble the wind in fury 
and impetuoufnels, in tranfientnefs and fudden exe 
piration. Decay of Pictys 

Clofe air is warmer than open air, as the canfe of 
cold is an expiration from the earth, which ira 

_ open places is iiangees Bacor's Nar, Hif. 
3. [he 


EX P 
z5- The ceffation of any thing to which life | 
is figuratively afcribed. 

To fatisfy ourfelyes of its expiration we darkened 
the room, and in vain endeavoured to difeover any 
fpark of fire. _ Bayle. 

6. The conclufion of any limited time. 

If "till the expiration of your month, 

You will return and“tejourn with my fitter, 
Difmiifing half yourtrain, come then to me. 
Shakefp. K. Lear. 

This he did in a fortnight after the expiration 

of the treaty of Uxbridge. Clarendon. 
To EXPI'RE. v. a. (expiro, Latin. } 
1, To breathe out. 

To fave his bady from the fcorching firey. 
Which. he from hellifh enwails did expire. 

Fairy Queen. 

Anatomy exhibits the lungs in a continual motion 
infpiring asd expiring air. Harvey. 

This chaff'd the-boar; his noftrils lamesexpire. 

. And his red eyeballs roll with living fre. Dryd. 
2. To exhale; to fend out in exhalations. 
The fluid which is thus fecreted, and expired 
forth along with the air, goes off in infenfible parcels. 
Woodward. 
-3. To clofe; to conclude; to bring to an 
‘end. Obfolete. 
When as time flying with wings fwift, 
Expired had the term that thefe two javels 
Should render up areck’uing of their travels, 
Hubb. Tale. 
To Expire. u. n. 
3. To make an emiffion of the breath., 

if the infpiring and expiring organ of any animal 

be ftopt, it fuddenly dies. Walton's Angler. 
2. To die; to breathe the latt. 
For when the fair inall their prideexpire, . ~ 
To their firtt elements the fouls retire. Pope. 
3. To perih; to fall; to be deftroyed. 
- All thy praife is vain, 
Save what this verfe, which never fhall expire, 
Shall to the purchafe.. Spenfer. 
‘The dcad man’s knell 
Is there (carce atk’, forwhom ; and good men’s lives 
Expire before the flowers’ in their caps, 
Dying or ere they ficken. 
4. To fly out with a blaft. 

The diltance judg'd.forthot of every fize, 

The linftuckstouch, the ponderous ball expires. 

The vigorous feaman every porthole plies, 

And adds his heart to every gun he fires. Dryden, 
g. Toconclude; to terminate;,to come to 
an end. 


Shakefpeare, 


A month before 

This bond expires, l do expe& return 
Of thrice three times the value of this bond. 
Shakefpeare. 
iJo EXPLAIN, v.a. [explano, Latin.| To 
expound; to illuftrate;. to clear by notes 

or commentaries. 
Such is the original defign, however we may ex- 
plain it away. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
You will have variety of commentators to explain 
the difficult paffages to you. Gay. 
Some explained the meaning quite away. Pope. 
ExPLA'INABLE. adj. (from explain.] Ca- 
pable of being explained or interpreted. 

It is fymbolically explainable, and implieth puri- 
fication and cleannefs. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Expraliner. 2. f. [from explain.) Ex- 

pofitor; interpreter; commentator. 

EXPLANA'TION. #. /. [from explain. | 

1- The act of explaining or interpreting. 
2. The fenfe given by an explainer or in- 
terpreter. 

Before this explanation be condemned, and the 
Bill found upon it, fome lawyers thould fully inform 


the jury. Swift. 
Expca'natory. adj. [from explain.) Con- 
taining explanation. 


Had the printer given me notice, I would have 
piiuted the names and writ explanatory Lotes. 


Swift, ’ 


RAS Sa R 
Bxrretivea, w. fe [expleecuum, Latin.] 
Something ufed only to take up room: 
fomething of which the ufe is only to 


prevent a vacancy. | 
Vhefe are not only ufeful expletives to matter, 


but great ornaments.of ftyle: Swift. 
Ofe theear the open vowels tira, ts 
While expletives their feeble aid do join. “Pepe. 


Expletivcs, whether words or fyllables, are made 
ufe of purely.to fupply a vacancy: do, before verbs 
plural, is abfolutcly fuch; and future refiners may 
explode did and does. Pope. 

E'XeLICABLE. adj. [from explicate.) Bx-, 
plainable; poffible to be explained. 

Many difficulties, fcarce explicable with any cer- 
tainty, occur in the fabrick of human nature. Hale. 

Great variety there is in compound bodies, and 
little many of ifeni feem to be explicable. i Bzyle. 

To EXPLICATE. v. a. ferie Latin | 
1. Tounfold; to expand. 

They explicate the leaves, and ripen food 

For the filk iabourersof the mulberry wood. 
Blackmore. 
2. To explain; to clear; to interpret. 

They do not underftand that part of Chriftian 
philofophy which explicates the fecret nature of this 
divine endi, Taylor. 

Although the truthe may be elicited and exp/i- 
cated by the contemplation of animals, yet they are 
more clearly evidenced in the contemplation of man. 

Hale's Origin. of Mankird. 
The laft verfe of his laft fatyr is not yet fufficiently | 
explicated. l Dryden. 
E'XPLICATION. m. f. [from explicate. ] 
1. The att of opening: unfolding or ex-! 
_panding. i 
2. The att of explaining; interpretation ;. 
explanation. 

Thechurch preacheth, ‘firt publihing by way of 
tettimony, the'truth which from them the hath re- 
ceived, written in the facred volumes of Scripture ; 
fecondly, by way of explication, difcovering the 
mytteries which lie hid therein. Hooker. 

Many things are needful forexplication, and many 
for application unto particular occafions. Hocker. 

Allowances are made in the explication. of our 
Saviour’s parables, which hold only as to, the main 


frope. Atterbury. 
3. The fenfe given by an explainer; inter- 
pretation, 7 
Tis the fubftance of this theory I mainly depend 
upon: many fingle exp/ications and particularities 
may be rectified upon tarther thoughts. Burnet. 
E'XPLICATIVE. ‘adj. [from explicate. | 


Having a tendency to explain.” 
If the term which is added to the fubject of a 
complex propofition be either effential or any way 
neceflary to it, then it is called explicative; for it 
only explains the fubjeét; as every mortal man is a 
fon of Adam, Watts's Logick. 
Exruica’tor. x. f. [from explicate.) | Èx- 
ounder; interpreter; explainer. 
EXPLICIT. adj. [explicitus, Latin.] Un- 
folded; plain; clear; not obfcure; not 
merely implied. ; 

We mutt lay afide that lazy, and fallacious me- 
thod of cenfuring by the lump, and bring things 
clofe to explicit proot and evidence. Burnet, 

Thefe {peculations, when moft refined, ferve only 
to fhow how impoilible it is for us to have a clear 
and explicit notion of that which is infinite. 

South's Sermons. 

Expui'citry. adv. [from explicit. ] Plainly ; 

directly ; not merely by interence or im- 
plication. 

‘Vhis querulous humour carries an implicit repug- 
nance to God's difpofals ; but where it is. indulged, 
itufually is its own cxpofitor; and explici‘ly avows it. 

Government of the Tongue. 


To EXPLO'DE. v.a. [explodo, Latin. } 
1. To drive out difgracefully with fome 


noife of contempt; to treat with open 


n" 
EXP 
contempt; to treat not only with ne 
glet, but open difdain or fcom. 
Him old and young .. , i 
Exploded, and had feiz'd with violent hands, - 
. Had not a cloud defcending fnatch’d him thence’ 
Unfeen amid’ the throng. Milten’s Paradife Lofa 
Thus was th’ applaufethey. meant, ` 
Turn'd to exploding hifs, triumph to hame, 
Cait on them{elves trom thelrown mouths. -Aile 
Old age exp/odes,all but morality. Rofcormmen. 
There, is pretended that a magnetical globe or 
terella, being placed upon its poles, would havea 
conflant rotation; but this is commonly eaplcdrdy 
as being againft all experience. “ilkins. 
Shall that man pafs for a proficient in Chriftts 
f{chool who would have been exp/oded in the {choot 
of Zeno? : South. 
Provided that-:no word, which a fociety thall give 
a fanétion to, ibe antiquated and exp/cded, they ma 
receive. whateyer new ones they fhall find occafith 
for. s f ‘ Swift, 
2. To drive out with noife and violence. 
But late the kindled power did explede 
The'maffy bah, and the brafs tube unload. 
oe Blackmore. 
EXPLO'DER. 2.f. [from explede.] An hiflers 
one who drives out any perfon or thing 
‘with open contempt. r 
EXPLOIT. u. f. (expletum, Latin, res ex- 
pleta.) A defign accomplifhed; an at- 
chievement; a fuccefsful attempt. - 
Know’ft thou not any whom corrupting gold; 
Would tempt into a clofe exploit of death? Shak, 
Flight cannot ttain the honour you have won ;; 


But mine it will that no exploit have done, Shak. 
How {hall I relate 

To human fenfe th’ invifible exploits 

Of warring (pirits? Milton's Paradife Loft, 


He breaks fierce Hannibal’s infulting heats ; 

Of which exploit thus our friend Ennius treats, 
“  Denbam, 

Will you thus difhonour 
Your paft exploits, and fully all your wars! Addif. 
Fo Expios'r. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
perform; to atchieve. Notufed. 

He explcited great matters in his own perfon ig 
Gallia, and by his fon in Spain. Camden. 
To EXPLO'RATE. v. a. fexploro, Latin.] 
To fearch out; to try by fearching; to 


explore. 
Snails. exclude their horns, and therewith exp/oe 
rate their way. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

EXPLORA'TION. 2». f. [from exploraie.] 
Search ; examination. i 

For exact exploration fecales fhould be fufpended 
where the air is quiet, that, clear of impediments, 
they may the mere freely convert upon their natural 
verticity. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Ule may be made of the like way of explorariae 
in thatenquiry which puzzles fo many modem nae 
turalifts Boyles 

EXPLORA'TOR, n. f. [from explorate.| One 
who fearches; a fearcher; an cxaminer. 

ExpioRatory. adj. [ from’ explorate. | 
Searching; examining. 

To EX’PLORE. «. a. [exploro, Latin.) 
To try; to fearch into; to examine by 
trial. s 

Abdiclihat fight endur’d not, where he ftood i 
Among the mightict, bent on highcit deeds,“ 

And thus his own undaunted heart explores. Milt. 

Divers opinions L have been inclined to gucion 
not only as a naturalift, but as a chymift, whether 
they be agreeable to true grounds of philofophy, or 
the exploring experiments of thei fre Boyle. 

But Capys, and the reit of founder mind, © © 
The fatal prefent to the flames defign’d, 

Or to the wat’ry deep; at leait to bore 

‘The hollow fides, aud hidden frauds explore. * 
Dryden's En 

The mighty Stagyrite firft left the thore, 

Spread all his fails anddurtt the deeps explore ; 

He tteer’d fecurely, anddifcover’d far, = © ` 

Lediby the light of the Mconian ftar. Popes 
EXPLO'REMIN Te 


EXP 


Exrro'Rementom/. [fromexphre.] Search; | 


trial. 
The`fruftratéd fearchiof Porta, upon the explore- 
ment-of many, could {caste find one. 
Expuo'ston. x. /. [from explode.] The at 
of driving out any thing with noife and 

violence. 


Thofe parts which abound with ftrata‘of Rone, or | 2. To 


marble, making the ftrongeft oppofition, are the moft 
furioufly thattered, an event obfervable not only in 
this, but all other exp/ofions whatever. FFvodward. 
In gunpowder the charcoal and fulphur eafily take 
fire, and fet fire to the nitre; and the fpirit of the 
nitre being thereby rarified into vapour, rushes out 
with explofun, after the manner that the vapour 
of water rufhes of an’ æoiipile: the fulphur alfo, 
being volatile, is converted into vapour, and aug- 
ments the exp/ofon. Newton's Opre. 
$ With explofon vaft, 
The thunder raifes his tremenduous voice. Thom/on. 


Expro'stve. adj. [from explode.] Driving 


out with noife and violence. 

Thefe minerals conftitute in the earth a kind of 
natural gunpowder, which takes fire; and by the 
affiftance of its explofeve power renders the hock 

greater. Woodward. 


EXPO'NENT. x. fa [from exfono, Latin. ] 


Exponent of the ratio, or proportion between any 
two numbers or, quantities, is the exponent arifing 
when the antecedent is divided by the confequent : 
thus fix is the exponent of the ratio which thirty 
hath to five. Alfo a rank of numbers in arithme- 
‘tical progreffion, beginning from o, and placed over 
arank of numbers in geometrical progreffion, are 
called indices or exponents: and in this is founded 
the reafon and demonftration of logarithms; for ad- 
dition and fubtraction of thefe exponents anfwers to 
multiplication and divifion in the geometrical num- 
bers. Harris. 


EXPONE'NTIAL. adj.- [from exponent.] 

Exponential curves-are fuch as partake both of 
the nature of algebraick and tranfcendential ones. 
They partake of the former, becaufe they confilt of 
a finite number of terms though thofe terms them- 
felves are indeterminate; and they are in fome 
meafure tranfcendental, becaufe they cannot be al- 
gebraically conftruéted. Harris. 
o EXPO'RT. v. a. [exporto, Latin.] To 
carry out of a country, generally in the 
way of trafick. 


Glorious followers taint bufinefs for want of fe- 
crecy, and export honour froma man, ard make 
him a return in envy. acon. 

Edward LII by his encouragement of trade, turn- 
ed the fcale fo much in favour of Englith mer- 
chandife, that, by a balance of trade taken in his 
time, the experted commodities amounted to two 
hundred ninety-four thoufand pounds, and the im- 
ported but to thirty-eight igand; Addif. Freeh, 

Great fhips brought from the Indies precious 
wood, and exported pearls and robes. Arbuthnot. 


E'XPORT. 7./. [from the verb. } vy ate 


carried out in traffick. 

Exrorra'tiox. x. f. [from export.] The 
act or practice of carrying out commo- 
dities into other countries. 

The caule ofa kingdom’s thriving is fruitfulnefs 
of foil to produce neceffaries, not only fufficient fer 
the inhabitants, “but for expertatien into other 

_ Countries. Swift. 

EXPORTER. 2 f. [from expert.] He that 
Carries out commodities, in oppofition to 
the importer, who brings them in. 

Money will be meiicd down, or carried away in 
coin by the exporier, whether the pieces of each 
fpecies be by the law bigger or lefs. 

Jo EXPOSE. v. a.. 
Lat. expofer, French. | 

1. To lay open; to make liable. 

Take Phyfie Pomp; 
Expcfe thyfelf to feel what wretches feel, 
That thou aay’ft hake the fuperflux to them, 
And hew Heaven jut.  Shakefpeare': King Lear. 


VoL. h 


Lexpono,` expofitum, 


Brown. l 


K 


Locke.) 


EXP 
Who here 


Will envy whom the higheft place expofes 
Foremoft to ftand againft tbe Thunderer’s aim ? 


To pafs the riper period of his age, 
Acting his part upon a crowded ttage, 
To lating toils expos'd, and endlefs cares, 
To open dangers, and to fecret fnares, 
put in the power of any thing. 
But Rill he held his purpofe to depart; 
For as he lov’d her equal to his life, 
He would not to the feas expole his wife, 
3s To lay open; to make bare; 
a ftate of being a&ted upon. / 
Then joyous birds frequent the loneiy grove, 
And beatts, by nature itrong, renew their love ; 
Then fields the blades of buried corn difclofe, 
And while the balmy weftern fpirit blows, 
Earth to the breath her boiom dares expofe, Dryden. 
To lay open, to cenfure or ridicule ; to 
fhew in fuch a fate as brings contempt. 
Like Horace, you only expofe the follies of men, 
without arraigning their vices. Dryd. Juv. Dedic. 
Tully has jut expofed a precept, that a man 
fhould live with his 
he became ħis enemy, it fhould not be in his power 
to hurt him, Addifon's Spectator, 
A fool might once himfelf alone expose, 
Now one in verfe makes many more in profe. Pope, 
Your fame and your property fuffer alike, you are 
at once expo/ed and plundered. Pope. 
- To lay open to examination, 
Thofe who feck truth only, freely expofe their 
Principles to the teít, and are pleafed to have them 
Locke. 


Prior. 


to putin 


6. To put in danger. 
The expfirg himfelf notorioufly did change the 
fortune of the day, when his troops begun to give 
ground, Clarendon. 
7- To caft out to chance. 

A father, unnaturally carelefs of his child, gives 
him to another manj and he again expofes him: a 
third man finding him, breeds up and provides for 
him as his own. Locke. 

Helplefs and naked on a woman's knees, 

To be expos'd or rear'd as the may pleafe, 

Feel her neglect, and pine for her difeate, Prior. 
8. To cenfure; to treat with difpraife. A 

colloquial abufe of the word. 

A little wit is equally capable of expyfing a 
beauty, and of aggravating afaule. Addifon's Spee, 

EXPOSUTION 1. J. [from expoe.] 
t The fituation in which any thing is 


placed with refpett to the fun or air. 
Water he chufes clear, light, without tafte or 
fmell ; drawn from fprings with an eafterly expo/i- 
thoa. Arbuthnot. 
The diverfity of expcfition of the feveral kitchens 
in this city, whereby fome receive the rays of the 
fun fooner, and others later, will occafion great ir- 
regularity as to thetime of dining. Arbuthnot, 
Explanation; interpretation : [from ex- 
pound, expouo, Latin. | 
My lord of York, it better thew'd with you, 
When that your flock, affembled by the bell, 
Encircled you, to hear with reverence 
Your expy/ition on the holy text. Shake/p. Hen, 1V. 
You are a worthy judge ; 
You know the law: your expofition 
Hath been moft found, Shake/p. Merch. of Venice, 
1 have fometimes very boldly made fuch expufitions 
ef my aythors, as no commentator will forgive me. 


. Dryden. 
Exro'svror mf. [expoftor, Latin.] Èx- 
plainer ; expounder ; interpreter. 
A mirthetnoving jeft, 
Which his fair tongue, Conceit’s expofitor, 
Delivers in fuch apt and gracious words, 
‘hat aged ears play truant at his tales. Shakefpeare. 


In the picture of Abraham's facriticing his fon, 
Ifaac is deicribed as a little boy, which is not con- 
lentaneous unto the authority of expofitore, Brown. 

The finner’s confcience is the beft expofiter ai 
the mind of God, undes any judgement oraftition. 

South's Sermons. 


4 


Miltox. 


Dryden. 


riend in fuch a manner that if 


EXP 


Scholiafts, thofe copious exporters of places,-pouc 
out a vain overflow of learning on paffages plain and 
eafy. Locke, 
Jo EXPO'STULATE. a. x. (expulsa, 

Latin.] To canvafs with another: to al- 

tercate ; to debate without open rupture. 

More bitterly could Fexpoffulate, 
Save that for reverence of fome alive 
l give a fparing limitto my tongue. Shakefpeare. 
he einperor’s ambaffador did expoffulate with the 
king, that he had. broken his league with the em- 
ror. Hayward. 
lt is madnefs for friendlefs and unarmed iù- 
nocence toexps/iulate with invincible power. L’EAr. 
Darit I expoffulate with Providence, I then might 
afk. Cotton, 
The bifhop will expoftulare, and the tenant wiil 
have regard to the reafonabienels of the demand. 
Swift, 
Exrostuba'tion. 2. f. [from expofulatc. | 
1, Debate; altercation; difcuffion of an 
affair in private without rupture. 
Expoftulations end well between lovers, but ill 
between triends. Spefatar, 
z. Charge; accufation. 
This makes her biceding patients to accufe 

High Heav'n, and thefe expoftulations ule; 

Could Nature then no private woman grace, 

Whom we may dare to love with fuch a face? Waller, 

Exprftulation isa private accufation of one friend 
touching another, fuppoled not to have dealt fingly or 
confnlerately in the courle of good 'fricndthip. Ayliffe. 

EXPOSTULA'TOR a» f. [from expoftulate. | 

One that debates with another without 

open rupture. 

Expo'stuLatory, adj. [from expofulate.] 

Containing expoftulation. 

his fable is a kind of an expoftulatory debate bee 

tween Bounty and Ingratitude. L' Eftrange. 
Expo'sure x. f. [trom expofe. | 

1. The act of expoficg or fetting out to ob- 

fervation. y 
2. The ftate of being open to obfervation. 


When we have ouraaked frailties hid, 
That fuffer in expofure, let çs meet. Svuref. Mach. 


3. The ftate ot being expoʻed, or being 


liable to any thing. 
Determine on lome courfe, 
More than a wild expo/ure toeach chance 
That ftarts i? th” way before thee. Shati Coriclanus, 
4. The ftate of being in danger, » 
Ajax fets Therfites 
Tomatch us in comparifons with dirt; 
To weaken and difcredit eur expofure, 
How hard foever rounded in with danger. Skake/p. 
5+ Expofition; the fituation in which the 


fun or air is received, 

The cold now advancing fet fuch plants. as will 
not endure ihe ,houfe, in pots, two or three inches, 
lower than the furtace of fome bed, under a fouthern 
expofure, | Evelyn, 

To EXPO'UND, vw, a. [expono, Latin. ] 
1. To explain; to clear; to interpret; to 


fhew the meaning of, 

We cannot better interpret the meaning of thofe 
words than pope Leo himfelf expounded them whole 
fpecch concerning our Lord’s afvenfion, may ferve 
inftead of a marginal glofs. a Mosker, 

This by Calphurnia’sd.eam is fignifed, ` ~* 
~—And this way you have well exponnues it. Shakef- 

He expounded unto thein in ali the Scriptures the 
things concerning himlelt. Luke, xxiv. 27, 

Thofe right holy fathers, as in matters of faith 
they did not make truth,but religioully expounded 
it; fo in matters of eccletaftical government, ihey 
did not create provinces, but ordered the countries 
which they chep had. Raleigh, 

2. To examine; to lay open: a Latinifm.. 

He expounded both his pockets. 

And found a watch with rings and lockets. Hudihras. 
EXPO'UNDER. x f. [from expernd,] Ex- 
plainer; IREEIPIEtEI. 

4 Y This. 


EXP 
This they did partly as faithful witheffers mniking 
a mere relation of what God himfelf Had revealed 
unto them; and partly. as. caie(ul. expoundert, 
teachers, and petfuaders thereof, Hooker. 
Therbe he was, 
And faithfullett expounder of the laws... Diyd. Juy. 
To EXPRE'SS, v.. as [exprimo, exprijus, 
Latin]. s 
1. Tocopy; to refemble ; to'reprefent. 
So kids and'whelps'their fires and dams exprv/t, 
And fo the #reat I méafur’d’by the'tefs. Dryden. 
p __ Adorn a dream, exprofing human form, 
The thape of him who fuffered in tHe tor. Dryden. 
2. To reprefent by any of the imitative arts; 
as poetry, fculpture, painting. 
Fach fkilful artit thallicxpre/s thy form 
Inanimatedigold. Smith's Phaedra and EHippalitue. 
3. Vo reprefent in words; to exhibit by 
language; to utter; to declate. 
_ . Lefsthao half wt find exprefl, 
Ems bid conceal the ret. 
Though they have learned thofe founds, yet therc 
are no detérmincd ideas liid up’ in’ thcir minds, |i 
Which ate to be expreffed to others by then. Leck. 
In moral ideas we have’ no fenfible: marks that}, 
refeanble them, whereby we'can fet themdown: we |i 
have nothing but words to expre/s them by. Locke. 
Trueswit is nature to advantage drelty ' 
Whatofe was thought, butne’er fowellexpre/ts Pope. 
Others for language all their care expre/s, 
| And value Books, as wonten: men, fordrefs. Pope. 
To thed tears, among the ancients, whe: they 
Should expre/s their gratitede tothe gods! with'joys 
was efteemed a prophanation- ~- Brome. 
4. To fhew or make known in any manner. 
No longer hall thy bodice aptly lace, 
That airand fliape of harmony exprefs, i 
Fine by degrees, and delicately lefs. _ Prior.) 
g. To utter; to'deciare ; with the reciprocal 


ronoun. : 

Mr. Philips did expre/s bimfelf with much in- 
dignation againft me one.evening. Pope. 

6. To denote; to defignate. 

’ Mofes and’ Aaron’ wok: thefe meniexprofed byl 
their names: Nub.i. 1764, 

4. To fquceze out; to. force out by com- | 
preffion. 

Among the watry juices.of friitiare all the fruits 
out of which drisk is, expreffeds as the grape and 
the apple. ; Bacon. 

$.. To extort by violence.or elicite by art : 
a Latinifnn 

Halters and racks cannot exprc/« from thee, 

More than thy deeds 'tis'only judgement waitsttlice. 


Ben Jonjon, 


. 


Milton. 4) 


: 


1 
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Art didvexprefs 
A quinteffence even from nothingnefs 
From dul! privatives and-lean emptinefs, 
Expre'ss. adj. [from the verb. } 
3. Copied; refeinbling ; exactly like. 
Of his prefence many-arign 
Still following thee, (til! compaffing thee round 
With goodnefs and:patérnal love ; his face 
| Exprefs, and of bis steps the track divine. . Milten. 
2. Plain’; apparent; declared in direct terms. 
There hath been forhe doubt whether containing 
in Scripture do impott expres fetting down in plain 
terms; or ¢lfe comprehending in fuch fort, that by 
yeafon we may from thence conclude all thingswhith 
are neceffary. Arcoker. | 
There is not any pofitive law of men, whcther} 
general or particular, received by formal expre/s 
confent’ as in councils; or hy fecret approdation ; 
but the fame may be taken away, if occafion ferves. 
Hocker. 


Denne. 


All the gazers on the fkies 
Read not in fair heav’ns ftory 
Expreffer truth, or truer glory, 
Than they might in her bright eves. Ber Fonfon. 


9: Clear; not dubious. This feems to be 


no proper ufe. 
Piove to teel mylelf of an exprefs and fettled judg- 
Spt and afftétion in things of the greateft moment. 
More's Div. Dial. 


4. On purpofe; for a particularend. . 


Exrre'ss. 2. /. [from the adjectivé] 


2, A mefiage fent. 


Expre'ssrune. adje [froni exprf. | 


Expression. x. f. [from expre/s.] 


EXP 


As to the teftimoriies of the fathers, let them be} 
never fo expre/sagaiuft all forcs’of ' prayers’ and-invo- 
cations; they hold‘only of fuch’a fort'of prayer. 

Stilling fleet. 

Where reafon or fcripture 18° expreff for any 
opinion, or action, we may ‘receive it) as of divine 
authority. Locke, 


| 
t 
: 
; 
i 
i 


They who are not induced to” believe’ and'live as 
they ouglity by thole difcoveries which God hath 
made in Scripture, would fand out againft any 
evidence whatloever; even thatof a meffengér fent 
exprefsfrom the other world. Atterbury. 


i A meffenger fent on purpofe. . 
The king fent am expre/i immediately to the 
marquis, with all the particular informations. 
Clarendon. 
Asif expréffes from all parts had come; 
With freih alarms threat’ning the'fate of Rome.’ 
Dryds Fav 
Upon the firt moment I was difcovered,, the cm- 
peror had early notice of itby an expre/s. 
Gullivers Travels. 


b am conteat my: heart (Would! be’ difcovered to 
the’ world, without any of thofe popular captations 
which fome men ufe in their fpeechés and expre//es. 

King Charles. 

3. A declaration in plain terms. Not ufual. 
. They do not only contradict the generat defign and 
particular expreffes of the gofpel, but aie ae 


all logick and common fenfe. orris. 


1, That may be uttered or declared. 

They had not only a miemory and tradition of it 
ingeneral, but-even of feveral particular accidénts of 
it likewifey which they handed downwards to the 
fucceeding ages, with notes of the greateit terror ex- 
profille, Weodward’s Natural Hiflory, 

z: "lhat may be drawn by fqueezing or ex- 
preffion. . 


1, The aét or power of reprefenting any 
thing. | i 
There is nothing comparable ‘to the variety of 
intrutive expreffions Sy {pcechy wherewith a man 
alone is endowed; astwith an’ inttrument fuitable to! 
the'excellency of his foul, for the communication of 
his thoughts. Helder cn Speech. 


any thoughts are uttered. 
But illexpraffice fometimes give allay 
To noble thoughts) whofe. fiante fhall ne’er decay. 
Buckingham. 
The. poet, to reconcile Helen to his: rcader,! 
brings her in as, a penitent, condemning her owni 
infidelity in very ftrong, expreffions. Broome. 
3. A phrafe ; a mode of fpeech. 
The act of fqueezing or forcing out any 
thing by ‘a’prefs. i 
Thofe juices that are foMefhy, as they" cannot; 
make drinks by exprfion, yet may make drink by 
mixture of water. | » Baton. 
The juicesiof the leaves:are obtained by expref/ion: 
from thisjuice'proceeds the taite. Arbuthfot. 
Expre'ssive. adj. [from expre] Having 
the power.of utterance or reprefentation. 
With of before’ the thing expreffed. 
Fach verfe fo (wells exprefirve af her woes 
And ev’ry tear in lines 1o mournful Hows, 
We, fpite of fameyhier fate reveys’ believes: 
O'erlook her crimesy and think fhe ought to live ! 
> Tickell, 
And four fair queens, whofe hands fuftain a fow'r,’ 
Th’ expreffire emblem of their foftcr pow’r. Pape. 
A vilibie and exemplary obediciice to God’s laws 
is the moft exprefive acknowledgement of the ma- 
jefty and fovereignty of God, and difpofes others to 
glorify him by the fame obfervances. Regers. 


EXPRESSIVELY adv. [from exprefive.} In 
a clear and reprefentative way. l 
EXPRESHVENESS, z. f [from exprefive] 


s 
7° 


| 
| 
| 
] 


EXPRESSORE. xe f. 


2. The form or.mode of languagein whichif- tHe exprobration not fo proper. 


EXP 


The power of exprefion, or reprefentrs: 
tion by words. . 
The murrain has‘all the expr¢fioenfrthat words 
can give: it was here that) Virgil trained) Handrto 
outdo Lucretius’ Addifor.. 


Bxrre'ss-¥. adj, [from exprefs-|, Indirect 


terms; plainly; not by implication’; not 
gen¢rally. 

Itdoth’ not follow, thatof neccfiity we fhall fin,. 
unlefg we expre/s/y extend thisin: every partiewtar. 

Hooker.. 

Articlestof belief and“thingswhich" all men mult 
doin i0 the’ end” they’ may. be faved, are either ex- 
frofelyfer down-inScriptureyor elfeplainty thereby. 
to'be gathered’ + Hooker, 

Who darecrofs’em): 
Béaritig the king's will trom his mouthexprefsly 7 
Shuke/peare, 

The beginning ofthe worfhip'of images in thefc 
weftera parts, was by the folly and-fuperttition of the 
people exprefsly againit the will-of their own bi- 
fhops l Stilling fleet. 

This account l exprefsdy give of them, when I 
“enter on the argtiment. Alterbury . 

~ AN the duties that the belt’ political laws enjoins. 

< as conducive to the quiet and order of focial lifes. 

are cxprefily commanded by our religion. Rogers. 

[front expres. Now 

difufed. } ah 
1. Expreflion ; utterance.. Not. ufed... 

Thereis amyftery inthefoulof (tate, 

Which hath» amoperation more divines 

‘Chan breatlvor pancangiveexprefure toy Sdakefp.. 
ze The formi; the- likenefs. reprefented. 

Not ufed) 3 

Iwill drop fome obfcure epiftles'of love, wherein,. 
by the colouf of his beard, the manner ot his gait,. 
the. expreffure of his eye, forehead, and complexions 
héfivati tind himfelf perfonated. Shakefp. 

3. The mark ; the impreffion. Not ufedy. 

And nightly, meadow fairies, look’ you fig, 
Like'to the garter-compafs ina ring: 

Th’ expreffure that it bears, green let it he, 

More tertile frefh’ than all the field to fee: Sha ke/Q. . 
ToR'XPROBRATE. v. a. [exprobro, La- 

tin. ] To charge upon with reproach ;. to- 

impuceonly with blame; to upbraid. 

To exprobrate their stupidity, he induces the 
providence of ftorks: now if the bird had been» 
unknown, the illuftration had’ becn obfcure; and. 

Brown. 
ExPRoOER ATION. v. / [from exprabrare. |. 
Scornful charge; reproachful accufation ; 

act of upbraiding. 

The poodnefs we glory inp is torfind’ out fome 
what whereby we may judge others to be ungodly = 
each othen’s fault we oblerve as matter of expro- 
bration, not of grief, Hocker... 

The Parthians, with ‘expredration’ of Crafius’s 
thirit after money, poured gold: into his mouth after 
he was*dead. Abbt, 

It will be a denial. with. feern, with a taunting 
expradration; and to be miferable without come 
milferation, is the height of mifery. © Scab*s Serm, 

No neci -fucli bounte, or exprobratioxsfallfe 
Of cowardice: the military mound 
The Briti ties tranfcend in-evil heur 
Fortheir proud fogs. Philips. 
To EXPRO'PRIATE. O. a. [ax and proprius, 

Latin. } To make no longer our own ; to 

hold no longer as aproperty. Not in ufe. 

When you have réfigned, or rather configned 
your expropriated will to God, and thereby entruft- 
ed’him to will for you, alkais! difpenfations towards 
you are, in effect, the acts of your own will. 

Boyle's Seragbhick Love. 
To EXPU'GN..». a. fexpugno, Latin.} To 
conquer; to take by affault. 
ExPUGNA'TTON, ». J. [from exgugy. |] Con- 
queft ; the a&t of taking by affault. 

The erxpugnation of Vienna he could neverac- 

complifh. Sand. 
Te 


"EX S 


punttion.of£ paflages. .adimitted by any. 
authors:contrary,to:popery. 
There wants expurgetg7y animadverfiens, where- 
by wwe smight. ftrike out great numbers of hidden, 
"Suppofe a snationtvheresthe cuftom sere, that qualities; and having once.a concededdistywe might 
afteritull sage thedons’thould expxl/e their fathers with more fafety, attempt their reafons. Drowa. 
cand mothers out) ofpotieifious, and put=them to E'XQUISITE. aaj. [exguifitus, Latin..] 
their penfions. X Bacon's tlaly War. | Farfou ght ; excellent; confummate;. 
„yinwardly received, jt, may ybe weryrdiuretick, and complete. j 


4 I (Se, J B . iid nt ll hà. d 
expyl) ps Ee Sate expulfed Ae or hit His abfolate exaétnefs they imitate’ by ‘teriding 


EXP 

Fo ERPU'LSE. iv. af expul jus, Tatin] To: 

drive out; to expel; to force away. 
“For ever fhould they be expu/s’@'from France. 

And not have title off b ealdomithere. ~ Shake/p. 


wn 


eerie by Acaftus. Broome, | unto that which is.mott exquifite in'every He ae 
~ rA sitet T ° l + ee s“ f1ocker, 
Exnuiston. z. J. [ftom expulfe.] Why thould the ftate be troubled with thisingedlefs, 


S: The act of expelling or driving ont. charge of keeping »and «maintaining: fo.great a navy 


| A wooer, á . , if ‘in fuchiexyuiftesperiectioniand readinefs. Raleigh, 
More hateful thanjthis foulexpudfion isy <0 .; Adam and+Eve, before „the, fall, were.a.dufereat 
Ofithy-dearshutband. — Sbakefpeare’s Cymbeline. |. . fpecies; and none-but.a poet.of the mast.unboynded 


invention, and.the.moit exguijte judgment, -could 
have. fitted their,converfation and bebaviour to their’ 
{tate of: innocence. deer teh ce Addifon. 
The pleafures of fenfe are probably‘relithed by 
beaits in «a more exzulfite degree stham:they are hy” 
mens for they tafte them fincere and .purespwithogt 
being diftraéted. inthe pusfuit, er difquieted: in the 
wfeol them. . Atterbury!s Sermons. 
2. Confummately bad. 
With <xguifte malice they-have mixed.the gal! 
andevinegar of falfity and contempt. King Charles. 
«ge Very fenfibly felt. — ` 
The fcales of the fcarfdkinghinder obje&ts from: 
making too painful and exgui/ile imprcflion on the 
netyes. epre.. 
Eiqui'siteLy. adv. [from exguifise.] Per- 
‘fectiy ; completely : ‘in'either a good or 
ill fenfe. 
| We {ce more exguifitely with one eye fhut than 
with. both open; tr that the fpirits vifual unite 
themfelves, and become ftronger. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 
A collection of rare! manulcripts, exguifitely writ" 
ten in’Arabick, andfought inethe moft remote patts’ 
by Epenius, the moitexcellent linguut.. AF aston. 
Thetfaldierthen, in Grgcjan arts untkill'd, . 
‘Returning rich wath plunder trom the field, 
If cups of filver or of gold be brought, 
With jewels fet, and exquiftely wrought, 
To glorious trappings {trait the plate'he turn’d, 
And with the glite’nng fpotl his horfe adorn’d) Dry. 


Solewidtor from th’ expu/fon of his foes, 

eM eGiah his:triumphal.chariot tura’d, Milton. 
» 4 Others- think it, pofable ifo sto, contrive feveral ® 
-gpiccesiof {teeljand a load-itone, »that, by.their.con- 
“tinuahattraction and ,expulfion of, one another, they- 
may caule a perpetual revolution of a wheel. 

f ya Hrilkins's Dedalus. 
__ Thismagnificent tempie was not finilhed™’till after. 

‘the expuso of Tarquin. | Stilling lect, 

~_ *Cotfee-coloured urine proceeds from a-mixiure af 
e (mall quantity of blood with the urine) but often’ 
_prognatticates a refolution of the obftructing matter, 
į and the expudfion of gravel or a ftone. Arbuthnot. 

‘2. The ftate of “being driven out. | 

To what end had the angel been fent to keep” 

‘the entrance into”Paradife, after Adam's expulfon,” 
_. if the univerle had been’ Paradife ? Raleigh’ stlijtery.. 
‘Exp u'us IVE.) adj. [from expulf.} Having’ 

the power of expulfion. 

If the member be dependent, by raifing of it up, 
and placing it equal wich, or higherthan-the reti 
of the bady, the influx may be-reftrained, and the 
past ftiehediened by expulfive bandages. Wifer:an. 

Exeu'ncrion. n, f. [from expunge] Abo- 
lition; the at of expunging, blotting, 
vor effacing. 

Yo EXPU/NGE. y. a. [expungo, Latin. ] 

w. To blot out; ‘to rub ont. : 

The difference. of the dendrius and drachm hav- 
ing. .beendone in the manufcript, it was needlefs to 
expunge it. _ Arbuthnot. 

Neither do they remember the many alterations, 
additions, and expurgings made by great authors in 


'thofe treatifes which they prepare for che publick. 
Swift. 


as the muiic Is good. Addifanion lraly. 
E'XQUISITENESS. ne foo[from exquisite. |. 
Nicety ; perfeétion. | 

We fuppofe the fuperficies of the twa glaffesthould 
be fo exadlyfiat, and: fmooth, «that no air at-all can 
come between them ; and ,experi¢n¢e, has informed, 
us, that itis extremely difficult to procure from our. 
ordinary tradefmen either glaffes or marbles fo much 
as approaching fuch.an exquificrefs. a Boyke, 
E/xscrivt, w. f. [ex/cripium, Lâtin. }* A 

| copy;..a writing copied from another. 
Exsi'CCANnT. adj. [from exfecate.] Drying ; 
having the power to dry up. 

Some are moderately moitt, andirequiresto be 
treated with medicines of the Hke natureyefuch as 
flefhy parts; others sdry im themfelves, yet require 
exfiecants, as bones: MH ifeman. 

To EXSVCCATE,. v. a ‘[exfeco, Latin, | 
To dry. i | 

Jf jn.adiffolution of ftecl. a feparation of parts he 
made by»precipitation, or exhalation, the ex/iccated 
powder alcends not unto the loaditone. Brown. 

Great heats and droughts ex/iccute and watte the 
moifture and vegetative nature of the’ earth. 

Mortimer's Hifbardry. 
Exsicca’tiox. 2. f. (from exjceate.|' The 
act of drying. 


That which as concreted by ex/fiecation, or ex- 


®%. To-efface; to annibilate. + 
Wilt thou not to a broken heart difpenfe 
‘The baim of mercy, and expunge th’ offence? 
Sandys. 
Dedu&t whatvis but. vanity, or drefs, 
Or learning’s luxury, or, idlenefs, 
Or tricks to thew the ftretch of human brain 
_ wMere.curious,pleafure, orjingenious pain ; 
*Expunge the E hole, EE omererent parts 
Of all, our vices have created arts:: 
‘Then fee how little the remaining fun, 
Which ferve the paft, and muft the time to come! 
Pope. 
JExpurca'tion. n. fe [expurgatis, Latins] 
T. The act of purging or cleanfing. E 
eAllethe intetlincs, buc cfpecially the great ones? 
Kidneys; and.ureters,fervetorexpurgation. Wikman: 


2. Purification from bad wwaixture, as. of 
errour or falfehood. 


Wife men know, that arts and learning want 
expurgation ; and if the courfe ofitruth be permitted 
to itfelf, it cannot efeape many errours. Brown. 


Expu/rRcatom i. f. One who correéts by 


in Mion of humidity, wall be refolved by humecta- 

expunging.- , i me PILY pier 
‘They.may well.be allowed.anexpurgator. E E as earth, diel: eg clay. Brows. 
Lid Dighy. | Exsicca tive. adj. {from exfccate.] Hay- 


ing the power of drying. | 
Exs patron. tef- [expuo, Latin.) A dif- 
charge of faliva by {pitting. Quin 
Exsw'CTION, mJ. [exngo; Latin} “Theat 


: 


EXPURGATORY adj. [expurgatorivs, Latin, | 
‘Employed “in purging “away*what js 
noxious: as, the expurgatory index: of the 
Romanifts ‘direéts the abolition or ¢x- 


The poeiry.of operas 18 generally as exqwifirely il, 


Exra'rick. j 


EXT 


of fucking out, or draining out, without 
immediate contact of the power of fack- 
dng with the thing fucked. 
If you open the valve, and force up the fucker, 
after this firit ex/uétion, you will drive out almott a 
whole cylinder tull of air. Boyle. 


| JþEXSUDA TION. ni f..[from exudo, Latin. | 


A {weating out; an extillations; an emif- 
fions . 
“They feemed to be made by an exfudaiton, or ex- 
‘tillation of "fome petrilying juices out óf the rocky 
earth. ' Derbam. 
To Exsu'FFOLATE, v. a. [a word peculiar 
to Shakefpeare.] ‘Towhifper; to buzz in 
© the ear ï from the-Ttalian verb /ufolar. 
Exchange me for a goat, 
When" hall turn thebufinels ofmyrtoul, 
To'fueh ex/uffolate and blown furmifes, Shake/p. 
EXSUFELA'TION. x. fa [ex and fuffo, La- 
tin. } A blat workingunderneath. 

Of, volatijizy,, the molt degree. is when, it will fly 
away without returning: the next, is when Mh will 
Byoup,: buts with cafe returns the next is When it 

‘will fly upwards over the helm,.by a kindof exe 

Sffiation; without. vapouring. Bacon, 

To Exsu'sciTaTe. v..a..[ex/ufcito, Latin. } 
Toroufe up; toftir up. 

B/xtT ancy. 2. fe [from extant.) 

1.\"Therftate of rifing above-the reft. 

2. Parts rifing up above the reft; in-oppo- 
fition to thofe depreffed. 

The order of the little extaneies, and confequently 
thatiofithe Little depretiions, will be.altered likewile. 


Boyle on Colours, 
EXTANT. adj. (extant, Latin.] 
1. Standing out.ta view ; :itanding above the 
reit, 
Thatipart of thesteeth which is extantiabove the 
gums isynaked, and not invefted with.that fenfible 
membrane: called, pesiofteum, wherewith. the other 


` bones. are covered. Ray. 
_ TE a body have part, of it extant, and part of it 
Ammerfed in flu'd, then fo much of the Fid as 13 


equalan bulk to the immeried, part fhall be equal in 
_Sravity to the-whole. ’ Bentley. 
2. Publick ; not fupprefled. 
_ The firit of the-continued weskl 
tality, eyrant at the parih clerks f 
„twenty-ninth of December, 1603. 
EXTA'TICAL. | adj..[dnswnings, 
cys] 
‘vs Tending to fomething external. 

l find in me a great deal bf exsatival love, which 

continually carries me, to good without myfelf. Boyle, 
2. Rapturous; inia fate in which the foul 
feems to Jeave the body. 

In trance extatick, may thy pangs be.drown'd; 
Bright clouds defcend, ‘and angels watch thee round. 

Pope. 
ExTE'MPoRAL. adj. [extemporalis, Latin. | 
1. Uctered without premeditation ; quick ; 
ready; fudden. 

Alcidimus,the fophifter hath; arguments to; prove, 
that voluntary, andvextempora/ far cxceedeth preme- 
ditated f{peech.. ; ei. 

A man;of, pleafant and popular converfation, of 
good exrempora judgment and diftoysfe, for the 
fatisfying ot publick minitkers. i FH attow, 

2. Speaking without, premeditation. 

Many foolif things: fall from. wife.men, if they 

fpéak in hatte, or be extemporal. Ben Jonfor. 
EXTE'MPORALLY. adv. [from extemporal,] 

Quickly ; without premeditation. 

The quick comcdians 

Extemporally will ttage us, and prefent 

Our Alexandrian revels. . Shahke/pe Aye. and Cleop, 
EXTEMPORA'NEOUS. adj. [extemponanensy 

Latin. |. Without premeditation ; fudden-. 
EXTE'MPORARY, adjs [extemporarens,| La- 

4Y¥2 tin.) 


bills of mor- 
all, begins the 
Graunt, 


See Ecsta» 


& 


EX T 


tin.] Uttered or performed without pre- 
meditation; fudden ; quick. 

This cuitom was begun by our anceftors out of 
an ambition of fhewing their extempcrary ability of 
fpeaking upon any fubje&t. More's Divine Dialog. 

That men fhould confer at very diftant removes by 
an exfemporary intercourfe is another reputed im- 
portibility. Glanv, 

They write in fo diminutive a manner, .with fuch 
frequent interlineations, that they are hardly able to 
go on without perpetual heitations, or e KA 
expletives. wift. 

EXTEMPORE. adv. [ex tempore, Latin.) 

1. Without premeditation ; fuddenly ; ,rea- 

dily ; without any previous care or pre- 
aration. 

You may do itextempore : for it is but roaring. 

Shakefpeare. 

Nothing great ought to be ventured upon without 
preparation; but, above all, how fortifh it is to en- 
gage extempore, where the concern is eternity ? Soxth. 

Haft thou no mark at which to bend thy bow ? 
Or, like a boy, purfu'ft the carrion-crow 
With pellets and with (tones from tree to tree, 

A fruidefs toil, and livit extempore ? f Dryden. 
2. It is fometimes ufed as an adjective, but 
very Le ae ceelt 

l have known a woman branch out’ into a long 
extempore diflertation upon a petticoat, Addifon. 

Exre/Mroriness. 2. f. [from extempore. | 
The faculty of fpeaking or acting with- 
out premeditation ; the ftate of being un- 
premeditated. 

To EXTE'MPORIZE; v. n. [fromextempore, | 
To fpeak extempore, or without preme- 


ditation. 

The extemporizing faculty is never more oùt of 
its clement than in the pulpit; though-even here, 
it is much more excufable in a fermon than in a 

rayer. South's Sermons. 


P 
To EXTEND. v. a. [extendo, Latin.] | 
3. To ftretch out towards any part. 

Sce the figure of his lifelefs friend, 

And his old fire, his helplefs hand extend. Dryden. 

Should’ring God’s altar a vile image ftands, 
Relies his features, and exteads his hands. . Pope. 

2. To amplify: oppofed to contrad?. 

Itis fufferable in any to ufe what liberty they lift 
in their own manner of writing; but the contracting 
and extending the lines and fenfe of others would 
appear a thanklefs office. f Wotton. 

3. To fpread abroad; to diffufe; to expand. 

He much magnities the capacity of his under- 
ftanding, who perfueces himfelf that he can extend 
his thoughts farther than God exifts, or imagine any 
¢xpantion where he is not. ocke. 

4. To widen a large comprehenfion. 

Few extnd' their thoughts towards univerfal 

knowledge. k Leck. 
5. To ttretch into afignable dimenfions ; to 
make local; to magnify fo as to fill fome 


affignable place. 
The mind, fay they, while you fuftaia 
To hold her ttation in the brain ; 
You grant, at leaft the is extended, 
Ergothe whole difpute is ended. 
6. To enlarge; to continue. 
To Helen's bed the gous clone affign 
Heemoine t” extend the regal line. Pepe's Ody fey. 
n. To encteafe by farce or duration. 
if much you note him, 
You Mall offend’ him, and extend his paffion : 
Feed and regard him note Sbuhe/peare's Macbeth. 
The cyes of Tobit carrying in themfelves fome 
aftion of their own, were additionally promoted by 
that power which can extend their natures into p@- 
duttion of effets, beyond created efficiencies. 
Becsin’s Vulgar Errours. 
8. To enlarge the comprchenfion of any 
pofition. 
Seeing it is not fet down how far the bounds of 
his {peech concerning dilimoilitude ccath, who can 


Prior. 


exer 
aflure us that it extenders farther than to thofe things 
only wherein the natione ‘were idolatrous ? Hooker, 
Q. To impart; to communicate. | 
Let there be none to extend mercy unto him. P/a/, 
10. To feize by courfe of law. 
The law that fertles all you do, 
And marries where you did but woo; 
And if it jadge upon your fide, 
Will foon extend her for your bride ; 
And put her perfon, goods or lands, 
Or which you like beft int’ your hands. Hudibras. 
To EXTE'ND. v. ne To reach any di; 
ftance. | 
My goodnefs extendeth not to thce. Pfalms. 
The bignefs of fuch a church ought to be no 
greater than that unto which the voice of a preacher 
of a middling luigs can eatily extend. Graunt. 
EXTE'NDER. 7. /. [from extend.] The per- 
fon or inftrument by which any thing is 
extended. 
The extenfion made, the extenders are tobe loofen- 
ed gently, Wy. 
Ext'ENDIBLE. adj. [from extend. ] 
1. Capable of extenfion ; capable to be made 
wider or longer. 
Tubes, recently made of fluids, are eafily lengthen- 
ed; fuch as have often futlered force, grow rigid, and 
hardly extendible, Arbuthnot. 
2. That may be feifed by law. | 
EXTE'NDLESSN ESS. x. /. [from extend. | Un- 
limited extenfion. 
found; but, I think, with little propriety. 
Certain molecule feminales muk keep the world 
.from an infinitude and extendleffnefs of excurtions 
every moment into new figures and animals, Hule. 
EXTENSIBI'LITY. 2. f. [from extensible.) 
The quality of being extenfible. | 
In what manner they are mixed, fo as to give a 
fibre extenfibility, who can fay? Grew's Cof. Sacra. 
EXTE'NSIBLE. adj. [extenfto, Latin. } 
1. Capable of being ftretched into length or 
breadth. 


The malleous being fixed to an extex/fiZ/e mem- 
brane, follows the traGion of the mulcle, and is 
drawn inward. Helder. 


2. Capable of being extended to a larger 


comprehenfion. 
That love is blind is exten/fible beyond the obje& 
of poetry. Glanville. 


Exre’NsiBLexess. 2. f. [from exten/ible. | 
Capacity of being extended. | 

Exren’sion. n.f. [from extenfio, Latin. ] 

1, lhe act of extending. 

2. The ftate of being extended. 

The hiccough cometh of fulnefs of meat, elpe- 
eially in children, which caufeth an exrenfion of the 
ftomach, Bacay. 

All the reft fatisficd at the poftures of moderation, 
and none endure the extremity of flexure. or exreg- 

n. Brown. 

This foundation of the earth: upon the waters, or 
exterfien of it above the waters, doth ugree to the 
antediluvian earth, Burnet 

By this idea of folidity is the extenficn of body 
diftingwithed from the extenficn of fpace: the ex- 
tenfion of body being nething but the cohefion os 
continuity of folid, teparable, moveable parts; and 
the extenficn of tpace, the continuity of unfolid, in- 
feparable, and imimoveable parts. Locke 

EXTE'NSIONAL, adj. [from extenfion.] Long 
drawn out; having great extent. 

You run into thefe extenficrald phantafms, which 
I look upon as .contemptuoufly, as upon the te 
wrigglings up and down of pifmires. e vre. 

Extensive. adj. |eżtenjivus, Latin. ] 
1. Wide; large. 

} would not be underftood to recommend to all a 
purfuit of thote fciences, to thofe extenfive lengths 
to which the moderns have.advaneed them. Fh 

atts. 


2.: That may be extended. Not ufed. 


In this fenfe it is once. 


EXT 


Silver beaters chufe the fineft coin, 26 that whish 

is molt extenfive under the hammer. Boyle. 

EXTE'NSIVELY. adv. [from extexfire, ] 
Widely; largely. 

’Tis impofibie for any tor pafs a right judgement 
eonceming them, without entering into moft of thefe 
circurmftances, and furveying then». extenfvely,. and 
comparing and balancing them all aright. Wares. 

Exte'NStvENess. x. f. [from extenfrve.] 
1. Largenefs; diffufivenefs; widenefs. * 

As we have reafon to admire the excellency of 
this contrivance, fo have we to applaud the extenfivee 
nefs of the benefit. Gov. Tongue. 

An extenfivene/s of underftanding and a large me- 
mory are of fervice. Watts's Logick, 

2. Poffibility to be extended. 

We take notice of the wonderful dilatability or 
extenfivenefs of the throats and gullets of ferpents : 
l myiclf have taken two entire adult mice out of 
the ttomach of an adder, whofe neck was not bigger 
than my little fingere Ray on the Creation. 

Extt'nsor. z. /. [Latin.] The mufcle by 
which any limb is extended. 

Extenfors are mulcles fo called, which ferve te 
extend any part. incy. 

Civil people had the ficxors of the head very 
ftrong; but in the infolent there was a great over- 
balance of ftrength in the extenfors of the neck. 

Arbuibnct and Pope's Murt. Serik. 
Extent. participle fromvextend. Extended. 
Not ufed. AA 

Both his hands moft filthy feculent. 
Above the water were on high extent, 
And fain to wath themfelves inceflantly. 

EXTE'NT. nef. fextentus, Latin. | 
1, Space or degree to which any thing is ex- 
tended. 


Spenjére 


If 1 mean to-reign 
» David's.true heir, and his full fceptre fway 
To juft extent over all Ifrael’s fons. 
2. Bulk; fize; compafs. 
The ferpent, fubtleft beatt of ail the field, s 


Milton. 


Of huge extent fometimes. Miltox, 
Ariana, of Darius’ race, 
That rul’d th’ exten# of Alia. Glover. 


3. Communication; diftrrbution, 
Anemperour of Reme, 
Troubled, confronted thus, and for th’ extent, 
Of equal juftice us’d with fuch contempt. Shbakefpe 
4. Execution; feizure. 
Let my officers 
» Make an extent upon his houfe and land, 
` And turn him going. — Shake/peare's As you like it. 
To EXTE'NUATE. v. a. [extenxo, Latin. | 
te To leflen; to make fmall or lender in 
bulk. 
His body behind his head becomes broad, from 
whence it is again extemiated all the way to thé tail. 
Grave's Mufeume 
2. To leflen; to diminith in any quality. 
In doing wrong, ex/cnuates not wrong, 


To perit 
But makes it much more heavy. Shake/pears. 
But fortune there extenwates the crime; 

What’s vice in me, is only mirth in him. > Dryden. 
3e To leflen; to degrade; to diminifh in 
honour. ~ A, 
Righteous are thy decrees on all thy works ; 

Whocan extenwutethee? = Miltun's Paradife Loft, 
4. To leffen.in reprefentation; to palliate ; 
oppofite to aggravate. 
When you fhall thefe unlucky deeds relate, 
Speak of me, as lam: nothing extenuate, 
Nor fet down aught in malice. Shakefp. Othelle. 
Upon his examination he denied little of that 
wherewith he was charged, nor endeavoured mnch 
to excufe or extenuate his fault; fo that, not very 
wilely thinking to make hie offence lefs by confel- 
fion, he nfade it enough for condemnation. Bacon. 
Yet hear me, Sampfon, not that J endeavour 
To letien or extenuate my offence. Milton. 
5- To make lean. 


6. To make rare; oppofed to dex/e. 
The 


EX T 
The race of all things here is to exterwate “and 
turn things to be more pneumatical and rare, and 
not- to retrograde from pneumatical to that which is 
denfe. - . Racor, 

EXTENUA'TION. x. fe [from extenuate. } 

1. The at of reprefenting things lefs ill 
than they are; contrary to aggravation ; 
palliation, = > é 

2. Mitigation ; alleviation of punifhment. 

When fin is to be judged, the kindeft enquiry is 
what deeds of charity we can alledge in extenuation 
of our punifhment. Atterbury. 

3. A lofs of plumpnefs, or a general decay 
of the mufcular fleth of the whole body. 

: Quincy. 
A third fort of marafmus is an extexuaticn of the 


body, caufed through an immoderate heat and dry- 
nefs of the parts. arvey. 


‘'EXTE'RIÓR. adj. (exterior, Lat.) Out- 


ward ; external; not intrinfick. 
And what is faith, love, virtue uneffay'd 
Alone, without exterior help fuftain’d? Milton. 
Seraphick aftd common lovers behold exterior 
beauties, as children and aftronomers confider Ga- 
lileo’s optick glaifes. Boyle. 
Father, blacker, and merrier, are words which, 
together with the thing they denominate, imply 
alfo fomething elfe feparate and exericr to the ex- 
iftence of that thing. Locke. 
ExTtr'RIORLY. adv. [from exteris- ] Out- 


wardly ; externally ; not intrinfically, 
You have flander'd nature in my form; 

Which, howfoever rude exzerior/y, 

Is yet the cover of a fairer mind, 

Than tobe butcher of an innocent child. Shake/p. 
Jo EXTE'RMINATE. ~v. a. fextermino, 

Latin.] To root out; to tear up; to 

drive away ; to abolith ; to deftroy. 

Unlucky vices, on which the exterminating lot 
happened to fall. Decay of Piety. 

Alexander left Grecian colonies in the Indies; 
but they were exterminated by Sandrocothus, 

Arbuthnot cn Coins. 

This difcovery alone is fufficient, if the vices of 
men did not captivate their reafon, to explode and 
exterminate rank atheifm out of the world. Bentley. 

Exrermina’tion. ø. fo [from extermi- 
nate.) Deftruction; excifion. 

The queftion is, how far an holy war is to be 
purfued, whether to difplanting and exterminaricn 
of people ? Bacon. 

ExTERMina’tor. 2. /. [exterminator, Lat.] 
The perfon or intrument by which any 
thing is deftroyed. 

To Exre’RMINE. v. a. [extermino, Lâtin.) 


To exterminate; to deitroy. Not ufed. 
If you do forrow at my grief in love, 

By giving love, your forrow and my grief 

Were both exrermin'd. Shake/peare’s As you like it, 

EXTERN. adj. (externus, Latin.| 

1. External; outward ; vifible, 

When my outward a€tion doth demonftrate 
The native act and figure of my heart 
In compliment extern, 'tis not lems after 
But | will wear my heart upon my ileeve 
For daws to peck at. 4 Shakefp. Orkelle. 

2. Without itfelf ; not avferent; not intrin- 
fick; not depending on itfelf. 

When two bodies ace preiicd one againft another, 
the rare body not being fo able to relift divifion as 
the denfe, and being not permitted to retire back, 
by reafon of the extern viclence impelling it, the 
er of the rare body muit be fevered. Digby. 

EXTE’RNAL. adj. (externus, Latin. } 

1. Outward: not proceeding from iifelf; 
operating or acting from without : oppo- 
fite to internal, 

We come to he affuced that there is fuch a being, 
either by an interoal smpreffion of the notion of + 
God upon our mirids, or eife by fuch s ærernal ard 
vilibie efiedts as ovr reafon telis us mult be attri- 
butcd to seme Cau, and which we cannot attri- 


EXT 


bute to any other but fuch as we conccive God to 

be. Tillotfon. 
Shells being expofed loofe upon the furface of 
the earth to the injuries of weather, to be trod 
upon by horfes and other cattle, and to many other 
external accidents, are, in tract of time, broken to 
pieces. Woodward. 

z. Having the outward appearance ; having 
to the view or outward perception any 
particular nature. 

Adam was then no lefs glorious in his externals : 
he had a beautiful body as well as an immortal 
foul. South, 

He that commits only the exterza/ att of idolatry 
is as guilty as he that commits the external act of 


theft. Scilling fleet. 
EXTE'R NALLY. adv. [from external,| Out- 
wardly. 


The exterior minittry, exrterxally and alone, hath 
in it nothing excellent, as being deftitute of the 
fanctity that God requires, and it is common to 
wicked men and good. Taylor. 

To Exri’L. v. m, [ex and fillo, Latin.) 
To drop or diftil from. 

EXTILLA TION. 2. /. [from ex and fillo, 
Latin.] The aét of falling in drops. 

They feemed made by an exfudation or extilla- 

tien ot putrifying juices out of the rocky earth. 
Derbam's Phyf. Theolog y. 
To EXTIMULATE. v. a. [extimulo, Lat. | 
To prick; to incite by ftimulation. 

Choler is one excretion whereby nature excludeth 
another, which, defcending into the bowels, exti- 
mulates and excites them untoexpuliion. Brown. 

EXTIMULA'TION. 2./. [from extimulatio, 
Latin. ] Pungency ; power of exciting mo- 
tion or fenfation. 

The native fpirits admit great diverfity ; as, hot, 
cold, ative, dull, &c. whence proceed molt of the 
virtues of bodies; but the air intermixed is without 
virtues, and ‘maketh things infipid, and without 
any extimulation. Bacon's Natural tHiftory. 

Extinct. adj. [extin&us, Latin. } 
1. Extinguifhed ; quenched ; put out. 

They are extiné?, quenched as tow. Lfaiab. 

Their purple vengeance bath’d in gore retires, 
Her weapons blunted, andextin@ her fires. Pope. 

2. Ata ttop; without progreffive fucceffion. 
My days are extiné?. Jcb. 

The royal family is all extina, 

And fhe who reigns beftows her crown on me. Dryd. 

The nobility are never likely to be exsind, bc- 
caufe the greateft part of their titles defcend to 
heirs general. Swift. 

3. Abolifhed ; out of force. 

A ‘cenfure inflicted a jure continues, though fuch 
law be exting?, or the lawgiver removed from hiz 
office. Ayliffe. 

EXTINCTION, » f. [extinGio, Latin. ] 
1. The att of quenching or extinguifhing. 

Red-hot needles or wires, extinguifhed in quick- 
filver, do yet acquire a verticity according to the 
laws of pofition and extin@ion. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

2. ‘The ftate of being quenched. 

The parts are confumcd through exsinion of their 

native heat, and diffipation of their radical moifture. 
r , Harvey, 
3. Deftrution ; excifion. 

The extinGion of nations, and the defolation of 
kingdoms, were but the cffects of this deftructive 
evil. Rogers's Sermons. 

4. Suppreffion. 

They lie in dead oblivion, lofing half 
The fleeting moments of too fhort a life, 

Total extinéticn of the enlighten’d foul.  Thom/on. 


To EXTI'NGUISH. v. a. [extingno, Lat.) 
t. To put out; to queneh. 

The folt god-of pleafure that warm'd our defires, 

Has broken his bow, and exsinguife'd his tires. 


Then rofe the feed of chaos and of night, 
To blot out order, and extingui/b light. 


Pepe. 
2. To fupprefs; to deitroy. 


Dryden. 


EX T 


They extinguife the love of the people to the 
young king, by remembering fome imperfections of 
is father. Hayward. 
My fame of chaftity, by which the fkies 
I reacht before, by thee extingui/b'’d dies. Denham. 
3- To cloud ; to obfcure: 
Bethink thee on her virtues that furmount, 
Her nat’ral graces that extingui/b art. Shakeff. 
Exti'NGUISHABLE. adj. [from extingui/b.} 
That may be quenched, fuppreffed, or de- 
ftroyed. 
Exti'nGuisHeEr. 2. /. (from extinguif>.| A 


hollow cone put upon a candle to quench it. 

If it fhould ever offer tu flame out again, I would 

ufe the conicum as an extingui/ber to {mother it. 
More's Div. Dialogs 

Of it a broad extinguifber he makes, 

And hoods the flames. Dryden. 

'Tis better to cover the vital flame with an ex- 
tinguifber of honour, than let it confume till it burns 
blue, and lies agonizing within the focket. Collier. 

Exti/NGUISHMENT. x. /. [from extingui/b.] 
1. Extinction ; fuppreffion ; at of quench- 
ing; deftruction. J 

W hen death’s form appears, the feareth not 
An utter quenching, or extingui/hment ; 

She would be glad to meet with fuch a lot, 

That fo fhe might all future ill prevent. Davies. 

He moved him to a war upon Flanders, for the 
better exzingui/bment of the civil wars of France. 

Baccn. 

The immediate caufe of death is the refolution or 

extinguifoment of the fpirits.. Bacon's Natural Hift, 
2. Abolition; nullification. 

Divine laws of Chriftian church polity may not 

be altered by extinguifoment, Hooker. 
3. Termination of a family or fucceffion. 

His heart eafily conceived treafon againit the 
crown, wherein he perithed himfelf, and made a 
final extingnui/bment of his houfe and honour. Davies. 

To EXTIRP- v a. [extirpo, Latin.} To 
eradicate; to root out. Not ufed. 

Which to extirp he laid him privily 
Down in a darkfome lowly place farin. - Fairy Q, 

Nor fhall that nation boait it fo with us, 

Butbe extirped from our provinces.  Shake/peares 

To EXTYVRPATE, v, a. [extirpo. Latin.] 
To root out; to eradicate; to exfcind; | 
to deitroy. 

The rebels were grown fo ftrong that they made 
account fpeedily to extirpate the Britith nation in 
that kingdom. Dryden. 

We in vain endeavour to drive the wolf froin our 
own to anotHer’s door ; the breed ought to be excite 
pated outof the island. Locke. 

It is not the bufinefs of virtue to extirpate the 
affections, but to regulatcthem. = Addifun's Sr. 

EXTIRPA'TION. x. f. [from extirpate.) Lhe 


act of rooting out ; eradication ; excifion ; 
-deftruction. 


Ic is faid that popery, for want of utter extirpa- 
tion, hath in fome places taken root and flourithed 
again. Hooker. 

Religion requires the extirpation of all thofe 
paffions and vices which render men unfociable and 
troublefome to one another. Tilloijon, 

Exrirpa’ror, 2. f. [from extirpate.] One 


who roots out; a deftroyer. 
Exrispi'cious. adj. Lexie Latin. j 
Augurial; relating to the infpetion ef 
entrails in order to prognoftication. 
Thus hath he deluded many: nations unto his 
augurial and e+ ¢i/picious jnvention®, from cafual ard 


uncontrived contingences,.divining events fucceed- 
ing. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 


To EXTO'L. v. a. [extollo, Latins] “To 


praife ; to magnify ; to laud ; to celebrate. 
Exod him that rideth upon the Heavens, P/a/ms. 
When arich man fpeaketh, every man holdeth 
his tongue; and look, what he faith they exts/ it to 
the clouds. Ecelef. xiii. 
Heav'n and earth fhall high extol 
Thy praifes with th” innumerable found 
Of 


EXT 


Ci hyinm, tnd fucred'fongs, wherewith thythrone 
Encompafs’d {hall refound theoevertbiels'd. Milton. 
feet Arabia extol her happy coaft, 
Her cinnamon and fweetamomttm boant. Dryden. 
Pxrocver. w. f. [fromexte/.] A pratfer ; 
a magnifier; one that pratfes to'the fkies. 
Exto’rsive. adj. [from extort.) Having 
the quality of drawing hy violent .means. 
Ex ro'rstvELy. adv. [tromeextorfive.] “In 
an extorfive manner ; by violence. 

Jo EXTORT. via. [extorquea, -extortus, 
Latin. ] . 
1. To draw by force; to force away; to 

wreft ; to wring fromone. 

*Fili’the injurious Roman did extert 
This tribute’ from’ us, wei were free. Sbakefpeare." 

Thatg!ory never thall his wrattr or might 
FExrort from me, to bow and’ fue for grace 
‘With fupplianeknee, and deify his pow’r. 

‘T-remember well the impious oath, 
Hardly extorta trom my tremblingyyouth. Rome." 

~ My earneit defiresy notany doubts: of your good- 

nels, but my real concern for your welfure, extort 

this fromme. Wake. 
2. To gain by violence or oppréffion. 

His e231 was ftretch’d out m wond'raus length, 
‘That to the houfe of heavenly gods it raught, 

And with extorted powcr-and borrow’d {trength, 
"That eversdurning lamps from.thence it brought. | 

Spenfer. 

_ Are my éhefts Gll’dup with extortedgold! Shake. 

To Exto'Rt. vox. Torpractife oppreflion 
and violence. . : Now: difufed. 

To whom: they »nevergare «any ipenny pof-enter-| 
tainment, but let them feed \upan thescountriespand 
extort upon allemen where they come. Spenfer. 

Before they did extert and opprefs the pecple ty 
by colour of.a lewd cuftom, they did-afterwards ufe 

_ the fame extortions by warrant...Davies.on, Ireland, 
Exrorrer. 2./. [fromextort.| , One who 
practifes, oppreflion orextortion. 

Edric the extorter was deprived. byskiag Canute 
sof thegovernmeatof Mescia.  Citrnden’s Remains. 

Exro/rtion. z. f. ffrom.extort.] 
1; ‘The-a& or practice of gaining by wo- 
lence and ‘rapacity. l 
Phat'goodnefs" 
©fgleaningall the land’s wealth intone. 
Into yourownshands, cardinal, by extortion. Skak. 

Oppresfionvand extortion. did. maintain. the great- 
nefs, and oppreflion and extortion did extinguith the 
greatnefs of that houfe. Davies on freland. 

e. Force by which ‘any thing is unjuftly” 
' “taken away- 

Becaufe the lords had power to impofe this charge; 
ebe freeholders were glad to.give agreat part of ‘their 
Jandsto hold the reft free from thatextorHore Davies. 

A fucceeding -king’sjuftirecovery’of rights from 
unjuft ufurpations and «xforsions, thallinever be pre 
judiced by envy. act of mine. King*Charles, 

EXTOIRTION ER. fo [fromextortioz.} One 
who practifes extortion; onc who grows 
rich by violence and rapacity. 

There will he always murderers, adulterers, extors 
tiomers, church-robbers, traitors, and-other. rabblo- 


Milton. i 


“ment. ‘Camden, 
The covetous exforNoner is mvolved in the fame 
fentonce.. ‘Decay of Piety. 


To EXTRA'CT. eva. [extraho, extradiun, 
Latin. } 
a. TVordraw out of fomething. 
The drawing ‘one metal or mineral out of anos 
ther, we call extrizing. “Bacon's Phyfical Remains. 
Out of the*athes of all plants they extrad?a falt 
which they ufc in medicines. Bacon's Natural Hf. 
The metallick ‘or mineral matter is fo diffuled 
amongít the crafler matter, that it would never be 
poflible to {cparate and extraé? it. Hoodward, 
2. To draw by chemical operation. 
They > 
Whom funny'Borneo'bears, areftor’d with ftreams | 
Fgregious; sumvand rice’s ipirit extract. Philips) 


3. ‘To take from fomething «of which»the 


g, To'fele&t and abftra@from a largertrea- 


| Exrract..,/..[from.the verb.) 


2. Derivation froman.original; lineage; de- 


EXT 


thing taken was a part. 
_ Tnowtee 
Bone ef my bone, fleth of my flefh, myfelf 
Belore me : woman is her name, of man 
ExtraSed. Milton's Paradife Lf. 


cavity. 
Thefe waters were extraticd, and laid upon the 
furface of the ground. Burnete Theory pf the Earth. 


tife. 
To. fee how this cafe is reprefented, I, have ex- 


trafied out of ‘that pamphleta few, notozious flf-| 
hoads. Swift. 


1. The fubftance extracted; the chief ipartsi 
drawn from'anysthing. 
In ttinéturess if the Cuperfisoys fpiritsof wine bel 
ditilled-off, iti leaves at-the-hottom thatithicker fub- 
france, which chemifts call thesexsraétrof the vege- 
tables. i Bole. 
To dip our tongues in gall, to Lave nothing in ovr 
mouth but the extra and exhalation of our inward 
bitternéfs, is no great fenfuality. Gov. of the Toygue. 
2. The chief heads drawn from al book ; an: 
-abfiract; an epitome. 
il will prefent a few extras out of authors. Camd, 
"Some *books may’ be read, by sextrgé#s made.of 
-thernby others, ‘but only in the lefs important-ar- 
guments, and. the meaner books ;/elle diftilled books 
are likecommondiithledwaters, dlashy things. { 
Bacon: Effays. 
Spend fame haurseveryudey in readiag, andunaking 
extraéis, if your memoryebt weak. Swift. 
3. Extraction; defcent. ..Notvufed. | 
The apoftle gives it a value fuitableito its, extracts; 
branding it with the moft ignominious-imputation: 
of footifhnefs, ` South. 
Extes'crion. fe fextradio, Latini]  } 
1. The aé& of drawing one part out of q 
compound; «the .a¢t of drawing ‘out “the 
principal fubftance’by chemical aperation., 
Although the charge ofsextra&ion Mould exceed 
the worth, .atdeaftiit swillidifcover.maturesand polii- 
bility. (Bacon. 
Thedittillations of waters extraéitoxs of-oilsy and. 
fueh like-experimeitgarc unknown to the ancients. | 
Hakewill. 
It would not defray the charge and labour of the 
extra&iox, and .muft needs-be allirretrievab!y loft. 
Woodward's Natural Hiflory. 


{cent. r z 
‘One whofe extra€?icn 's from an ancient line, 
Gives hope-again thatwell-bormmensnay fhine: 
‘She meaneftinsyourmaturesmild.and good, i 
The noble reft fecured’'in your blood. Waller § 
A family of .an) ancient extra@ion, tranfporced 
with the Conqueror out of Normandy. ` Clarendam, 
Extra’cror. ze fe [Latin.] The, perfo 
or inftrument by whichany-thing» 1s +ex- 
‘traéted. . 
ExTRADËCTIONARY Adj. [extra and dio, 
Latin. ] Not confifting m words but realis 
ties. i 
OF extradifionary. and teal fallacies, Aniftotle and 
logicians make fix; but we obfuwe men are come 
monly deceived by tour thereof. Brown, 
EXTRAJUDICTAL. adj. [extra md judicium, 
Latin. ] Out of the regularcourfe of legal 
procedure. 
A declaratory orextrajxdicial/abfolution is cone 
ferred in foro penitcntisli. As liffe’s Paves zon. 


Extrajupi'CraLuywedv. [from extraju- 


dicial.) In.a.mannersdifferent: from the 
ordinary courfe of degal procedure. 

The contirmation of san election, though done by 
@ previous citation of all perfons concerned, may ‘be 
faid to be doneextrawdiciatly, when‘oppolition en- 
fues thereupon. Ayliffe. 


EXTRAMISCION. “1% J. fextrasand mitto, 


EXT 


Lain.) The aét of semitting-»outwards t 
oppofite to iutromiffion. 

_ “Ariltotle, Alhazen, and others, "hoh that fight is 
‘by reception, and apt by extramiffion, by ‘Teceiving 
the rays of the objctt unto ‘the eye, and not by 

ifending*any out. “Brow, 


4. To draw out of any containing body ar | Exmeamu NDA'NE. adj.) [extrarend mands, 


Latin.] Beyond the verge ofthe matgrial 
avorld. Mi 

“Fis aaphilofophy thatgives therexattelt topogra- 

phy ofthe extramandune fpaces.GlarwillesScepfits 


ENTRAN cous. adj. [extraneus, Tatin.) Not 
1y 


‘belonging :to any ‘thing; ‘foreign; of -dif- 
(ferent fubftance’s not Perinticl, 


Relation is not contained in the real exiftence, 


iof things, “but fomething ‘extrancaus sand Aipefin« 
educed. . Locke. 

When the mind refers any of its:ideas etoyany 
thing extramcousto-them, they ace theajcalled true 
or falle. ocke. 


* Gole, when equally pure, and freed from, extra- 


wecus matter, is.abfolutely,alike in colour, ‘confite 
ence, (pecific gravity, and all other refpects. FYoodw. 
ExtTRaORDINARILY. adv. [from extraordi- 


nary. | 
1. Jn a manner out-of the common method 
and-order. 

‘tn the affairs which were net,determinable-one 
way.or other by the, Scripture, himfelf gave an ex- 
‘traordinarily dire&ion and counfcl, as oft as they 
fought it-at his bunds. l Hooker. 

In government it is: goodstoefermemofrone rank 
equally ; for toscountenance® foinevextracrdinarily, 
is tomake them anlolent, andthe reitidifcontent. 

, Bacon. 
2.:Uneommonly ;, particalarly ; eminently ; 
remarkably. : 

Ae quotes» me-right 5. and ^I} hope yall shis»quota- 
tions, wherein he is fo.extraondizerily copious and 

„elaborate, are fo. i . Houel. 

The temple of.Solomonwas.a type,,and therefore 
was fo extraordinarily magnificent; otherwifesper= 

-haps.acheapern{truQture might have been as fervice= 
„able. Wilkina's Math Btagick. 
EXTRAO'RD INAR FNES S.i. /. [from extraor- 
winarys| Uncommonnefs ; eminence ; re~ 
»markablenefs. 
A chufe fome feweitherfor the-extruandinarinels 
of their guilt, or the trequency‘oftheir-practice. 
Gov. of the Tongue. 
EXTRAO’RDINARY. adj, [extraordina- 
rius, Lat] This-word and its derivatives 
are generally -pronounced extrordinary, 
whereby the a is liquified into the o.] 
1. Different from common erdef and me- 
‘thods not ordinary. 

Evils muft be judged inevitable, if there be no 
apparentordinary way to avoid them ; becaufe where 
council-and advice bear rule of God's extraordinary 
power, without-exwordimary warrant, “we cannot 
prefume. ~ Hooker. 

Spain „shad nowars fave thofe which were grown 
into an ordinary: uow they have coupled therewith 
the extraordinary ot the Voltaline and. the- Pala- 
tinate. Bacon. 

Scewhatexfraerdinary armies have sbeen tranf- 
mitted thither, aud what ordinary fasces maintained 
there. Davies. 


2. Different from the common courfe of law. - 


If they proceeded in a martial or any other exe 
tracrdinary way, Without any form of.law, his ma- 
jetty thould declare kis jultree and atkection to an old 
faithful fervant. Clarendon. 

3. Eminent; remarkable ;-more than com- 
mon. 

The houfe was built of fair and ftrong ftone, 

«not affeting fo much: any vextracrdinary kind of 
finenefs, as an honourable reprefenting of a firm 
itatelinefs. l Sidney. 

‘The Indians -worthippedsrivers, fountains, rocks, 
or great ftones, and all Singa which feemed to have 
fomething extrucrdinaryinithem. -~ Stilling fleets 

Extaao'RDINnARY adv, {This word feems 


only 


EXT 


erly a colloquial barbarifm, ufed' for n 
Extraordinary. | Ey rra vaGaNTLY. adv. [from extrava- 


eafe of pronunciation +] 

I ran over their cabinePof medals, but don’t re- 
member to have met’ with any things in it that, are 
extracrdinary rare. Addifon. 


EXTRAPARO'CHIAL. adj. [extra and PET 


rochia, Latin ] Not comprehended with- 
in any parii. 
ExtraprovincraL. adj. [extra. and pro- 
vincia, Latin. } Not withimthe fame pro- 
* vince’; not within the jurifdiction of the 
fame’ archbifhop.. 


water. 


iat, at ye eed n, f {extravagaus, 
Extra'vacancy. § Latin. | 
x. Excurfion or fafly beyond 


"| have troubled. you too far with this extrauz- 
` gawee: T Miall make no-delay to recall myfelf into 
__the road again.’ ` Hammond. 
2 Trreoubirity; wildness. 
3. Outrage; violence; outrageous vehe- 
smmenees 
ti How manys bythe wildifuryandsex‘ravagancy of 
their. own, paffions, have put their bodies into a 
-vGombuftion, and by firring up their sage: agzinit 
i others, havelarmed!that perce humour againft them- 
-ferós . Tithetfon. 
g Unnaturabtumour; bombaft. 

. Some verfesof my owns Maximian and Almanzor, 

cry vengeance upon me tor their extradagances. 

velo Kes } ' Dryden. 
g- Waffe ;. vain and Syperfuous-expence. 

_ She was fo expentive, that the income of three 
~ dukes was not enough to fupply her extravagance. 


Arbuthnot. | 


EXTRAVAGANT. adj. [extravagaus, 
Latin. 

t. Wandering out of his bounds. This is 
the prinogenal fenfe, but not now in 


— 
h At hisavarning 
» The extravagant and. erring {pivit bies 
To his confine. 
2« Roving beyond juft limits or prefcribed 
methods 
_ Fare notvatk for what you would not grant : 
But withes, madam, are extravagant; 

a They ave not bounded with things poftible; 
I maş with more than I prefume ro tell. * 
3: Not comprehended in any thing. 

Twenty conftitutions of pope John XXIF. are 
~ealied the extravepants; forthat they being written 
tn no order or method, veguarw extra corpus eci- 
_ beMonum caninum Aybi e's Parergzon. 
4 Irregular; wild. 
-= For adance.they feem'd 
__ Somewhatextravazavtt,and wild. Milton's Par. Loft 
“There appears fomething nobly wild and eXtra- 
vagant im great natiral geniufes, infinitely more 
beautiful than turn and polithing. ddi‘on. 
Kew ideas emplayed my tancy all night, and 
etre a wild extravagant dream. Addifon. 
5- Jafteful ; prodigal ; vataly expenfive. 


Drydin: 


An extravagant man, who has nothing elfe to 


recommend hin but a falfe generofity, is often more 
beloved than a perfon of a much more hnifhed cha- 
ratter, who is defective in this particular. Addi/on. 
Exrera'vacant-« 7m. A. Onewho is con- 
fined in no general rule or definition. 
We pity of laugh at thok Latuous catratagants. 
I pY Glanville. 


preferibed li- {| 


Sbhbakefpe Fanget. | 


EXT 


all: fizes-and:profetiionse L' Eftrange. 
gant. | 
1. In an extravagant manner; wildly. 
Her paffion was extravagantly new; 
But mine is much the madder of the two. 
2. In an unreafonable degree. 
Some are found to praife our author, and others 
asrathly and extravagantly contradict his ir 
ope. 
3. Expenfively;. luxuricufly; waftefully ; 
profufely. | 
Extra'vAGANTNESS. 7. f. [from extrava- 
gant. |. Excefs; excurfion beyond limits. 
ToKxrra'Vacate. x. a. [extra and vagor, 
Latin. } ‘Fo wander out of limits. - Dia. 
ExtRa'vasa TED. adj. [extra and va/a, La- 
tin ] Forced out of the properly contain- 
ing veflels. 
che vifcuous matter, which lieslike leather upon 


thelextravufuted islood of pleuretick people, may be 
difolved by adue degrce’ot heat, Arbwbno! on Ali, 


EXTRAVASA' TION. a. J. [from extrava- 

fated.\ ‘The a&t of forcing, or {tate of 

being foreed out of the proper containing 
veffels. 

Aliment, too vikuous, obftructing the glands, and 

by its acrimony ‘corroding the fmall veticts of the 


Dryden. 


lungs; after a rupture and extrava/ution of blood,- 


calily prodiices anulcer. Arbuthnot. 


ExTrave’ NATE» adj. [extra and vena, La- 


tim. | Let owt of the veins. 

That there is a magnetick way of curing wounds, 
by anointing the weapon; and thet the wound is 
effeéted ilike manner as isthe extravenxaté blood 
by the fympathetick medicines as to matter of fact, 
is with circumttances of good evidence afferted. 

Glanrille’s Scepfiss 

ExTRAva/Rston. x. f. [extra and verfo, 

Latins} The aét of throwing out; the 
ftate of being thrown out. 

Nor does'therc intervene heatto afford them any 
colour to pretead thai'there is made an extraver/ion 


of the fulphur, or of any of the two other fuppofed. 


principles. Boyle. 
Extra vGnt. part. [This is an obfolete 
participle from extrat? ; as diflraught from 
diftra.| Extracted. 
Sham’ ff thou nor, knowing »whence thot art ex- 
rranght, 
Fo let thy tongne detect thy bofeborn heart? Shake/. 
EXTREME. adj. [extremus, Latin. ‘This 
word. is fometimes corrupted by the fu- 
perlative termination, of which it is by no 
means eapable, as it has‘in itfelf the fu- 
perlative fignification. | 


1. Greatett ;.of the higheft degree:. 


The Lord hall (mite thee with a fever, an. in- 
flamimation, and an extremeburning. Deut. xxviii. 22. 

They thought it the extremeff of evils to put 
thercfelves ar the Mercy of thofe hungry and difor- 
derly people. - Bacon. 

2. Utmoft. | 
The hairy fol 

Stood on th’ ex/remeff verge of the fwift brook, 
Augmentiig in with tears. Sdakefp. As you likeit. 

Mifeio's cage and Bauli laft he view’, 
That on the fea’s extremest borders ftood. Addifon. 


3. Laft; that beyond which there is nothing. 
Farewel, ungrateful and unkind ! I go, 
Condemm'd by thee, tothofe fad thades below: 
I go th’ extre:nvff remedy to prove, 
Yo drink oblivion,and todvench my love. Dryden. 


‘4 Prefling in the utmort degree. 
Cafés of necetlity being fometime but urgent, 
fometime extreme, the confiderstion of publick weility 


is urgediequivalent to theeaier kind or w 


5. Rigorous; dtus. 


' ‘There are certain extravagants among people of 


cokers 


EXT 


If thou be extreme to mark what is amifs, O 
Lord, who thall abide it? Pfalms. 
Extreme. x. f. [from the adjective. | 
1. Utmoft point; higheft degree of any 
thing. 

Thither by harpy footed furies hal’d, 

At certain revolutions, all the damn’d 

Are broughts and: feel by turns. the-bitter change 

Of fierce extremes, extremes by change more herce 5 
From beds of raging fire to ftarve in ice 

Their foft ethereal warmth, and there to pine 
Immoveable, infix'd, and frozen round 

Periods of time ; thence hurried back to fire. Milton. 

Avoid extremes, and Mun the faults of fuch 
Who. ftill are pleas’d too little, or too mutch. Popa 

They cannot bear that human nature, which they 
know to be imperfect, thould be raifed in an ex/remey 
without oppofition. Pope's Effay on Homer. 

2. Points at the greateft diftance froin each 
other; extremity. 

The true Proteftant religjon is fituated in the 
golden mean; the enemies unto her are the extremes 
on cither hand. “ Bacon; 

The fyllogiftical form only fhews, that if the in- 
termediate idea agrees with thofe it ison both fides 
immediately applied to, then thole two remote ones, 
or, as thicy are called, extremes, do certainly agree. 

: Locke. 
EXTRE'MELY, adv. [Stom extreme. | 
1. In the utmoft degree. 

She might heary noe far from her, an extremely 
doleful voice; but fo fupprefled with a kind of whit- 
pering note, that he could uot conc’sve the words 
dittinly. i Sidneye 

2. Very much; great ; in familiar language. 

Whoever fees a {coundrel in a gown reeling home 
at midnight, is apt tebe extremely-comforted im his 
OWN VICCS. Swifte 

EXTREMITY. xef. [extremitas, Latin.) 


1. The utmoft point; the highet degree. 

He that will take away extreme heat by fetting 
the body in extremity of cold, mall undoubtedly 
reraove theldifeafe; but together with it the difeafed 
too. Hooker. 

Should any one be cruel and uncharitableito that 
extremity, yet this would not prove that, propricty 
gave any authority. ET 

2. The utiaoft parts; the parts moft remote 
from the middle. . 

In its-proper colour it is inclining. to whitey ex- 
cepting the exremities or tops.of the wing feathers, 
whiclrvare Stack. Brown. 

The extremities of the joints muft be feldom. hid- 
den, and the cxt emities or end of the feet never: 

Dryden's Dufrefnoys 

The extremity of pain often creates a coldnefs in 
the extremitics; buetuch a fenfation is very confiflent 
with awinflammatory diltemper. Arbuthnct-on Diete- 

3. the points in the utmoft degree of op- 
pofition, or at the utmoft diflance from. 
each other. 

He’s amanof that ftrange compofition, 

Made up of all the worlt exsremitics 
Of yout and’ age. Denham's Sophys 


4. Remoteft parts ; parts at the greateft di- 


ftance. 

They fent fleets out of the Red Sea to the exs. 
tiemisies. of AEthiopia, and imported quantities of 
precious goods. Arlutbrvis 

5. Violence of paffion.. 
With equal meafure the did moderate 
The ttrong extremiticy of their outrage. Spenfers 
If {thew no colour-tor my extremity, let me be 
yourdablefport. > Shakefpeures 
6.. The utmott violence, rigour, or dittrefs. 

Why fhould not the fame laws take good eftect 
on that ‘people, being prepared by the -fword, and. 
brought under by extremity. Spenjer on Lrcband. 

"Their hearts {he gueffeth, 

And yields her toexéremity of time. Fairy Qgcen. 

He promifed, if they thould be befieged, to re= 

* lieve them before they fhould be reduced to ex- 
tremity’. Clarendome 

Ie should he never fowexpofed ‘to the extremity of 
war as to fall into violesbarbarous Mands. san 

wi 
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T with peace, acd any terms prefer, 
Before the lat! extremitiesof war. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 
‘7. The moft aggravated itate. 

The world is running mad after farce, the ex- 
tremity ot bad poctry; or rather the judgment that 
is fallen upon dramatic writing. Dryd. Pref. Cleom. 

Jo t'XTRICATE. w. a. [extrico, Latin. | 

To difembarrafs: to fet free any one in 

a ftate of perplexity ; to difentangle. 

We run into great.difficulties about free created 
agents, which reafon cannot well extricate itfelf out 
of. Locke. 

Thefe are reliefs to nature, as they give her an 
opportunity of extricating herfelf from her oppref- 
fions, and recovering the fereral toncs and tprings 
of her veffels. Addifon. 

Extrication. x. f. [from extricate. | Lhe 
a& of difentangling ; difentanglement. 

Crude (alt-has a tate not properly acid,’ but fuch 
as predominates in brine; and sf does not appear, 
that this acid fpirit did as fuch.pre-exiftin, the falt 
whence. it was obtained, fo that we may fuppofe ıt 

to have been made rather by tranfmutation than, sx- 
trication. Boyle. 
EXYTRI'NSICAL. adj. [extrinfecus Latin. ] 
External; outward ; not intimately be- 
longing; not intrinfick. Itis commonly 
written fo, but analogy requires extriz- 
fecal. - 

A body cannot move, unlefs it be moved by fome 
extrinfical agent: abfurd it is to think that a body, 
by a qualie in it, can work upon itfelf. Digby. 

Neither is the atom by any extrinfical impulfe 
diverted from its natural courfe. Ray on the Creation. 

Outward objects, that are cxtrinfcal w the mind ; 
and its own operations; proceeding from powers in- 
sxinfical, and proper to itfelf, which, when reflected 
on by itfelf, become alfo objects of its contempla- 
tion, are the original of all knowledge. Locke. 

EXTRI'NSICALLY. adv. [from extrinfical. | 
From without. 

If to fuppofe the foul a diftiné fubftance from 
the body, and extrinfically advenient, be an error, 
almott all the world hath been miftaken, Glanville. 

Extri'nsick. adj. [extrinfecus, Latin. | 
Outward; external. 

When they cannot fhake the main fort, they try 
if they can potlefs themfelves of the outworks, raife 
fome prejudice againft hie mott exrrinfick adherents. 


Government of the Tongue. 


Extrinfick modes are fuch as arife trom fome- 
thing that is not in the fubject or fubftance itfelt; 
but it is a manner of being which fome fubitances 
attain, by reafon of fomething. external or foreign 
to the fubject; as, this globe lies within two vards 
ofthe wall; this man is beloved or hated. Watts. 

Jo EXTRU'CT. v. a. (extruo, extrucium, 
Latin.4 To build; to raife; to form into 
a ftructure. 

Extru'cror. 2. f. [from extrud.] A build- 
er; a fabricator ; a contriver. 

To Extrude. v. a. [extrudo, Latin.) To 
thruft off; to drive off; to pufh out with 
violence. 

If in any part of the continent they found the 
fells, they concluded that the fea had beenextruded 
and driven off by the mud. Woudward’s Nat. Elif. 

Exrru’sion. n. f. [extrufus, Latin. ] The 
at of thrufting or driving out. 

They fuppofe the channel of the fea formed, and 
mountains and caverns, by a violent depreffion ef 
fome parts of the earth, and an extrufion and ele- 
vation of others. Burnet. 

ExTU'BERANCE. u.f- [ex and tuber, Latin. | 
Knobs, or parts ,protuberant; parts that 
rife from the reft of the body. 

The gouge takes off the irregularities or extu- 
beranices that lie farchelt from the axis of the work. 

Mexon’s Mech. Exer. 

Exu'bzRance. s. f. [exuberatio, Latin. 

Overgrowth ; fuperfluous fhoots ; .ufcleis 


abundance ; luxuriance. 


EXU 

Men efteem the overflowing of gall the exube- 
rance of zeal, and all the promiles of of the faithful 
combatant they confidently appropriate. Decay of Pi. 

Though he expatiates on the fame thoughts in 
different words, yet in his fimilies that exuberance is 
avoided. Garth. 

EXU'BERANT. adj. [exuberans, Latin.] , 

1. Growing with fuperfluous fhoots ; over- 
abundant ; fuperfluoufly plenteous; luxu- 
riant. 

Another Flara there of bolder hues, 

‘Plays o’er the fields, and fhowers with fudden hand 
Exuberant {prings. Thomfon’s Spring. 

His fimilies have bcen thought too exuberant, and 

full of circumttances. “Pope's Preface to the Iliad. 
2. Abounding in the utmoft degree. 

Such immenfe power, fuch unfearchable wifdom, 
and fuch exuberant goodnefs, as may juftly ravith 
us toan amazement, rather than a bare admira- 
tion. Boyle's Seraphic Love. 

A part of that exuberant devotion, with which 
the whole affembly raifed and animated one another, 
catches a reader at the greateft diftance of time. © 

Addifon’s Freebolder. 
Exu’BERANTLY. adv. |from exuberant. | 
Abundantly ; to a fuperfluous degree. 

A confiderable quantity of the vegetable matter 
lay at the furface of the antediluvian earth, and 
rendered it exudcrantly fruitful. Woodward. 

To Exu'BERATE. V. 2. [exubero, Latin. ] To 


abound in the higheft degree. | 

All the lovelinefs imparted to the creature is lent 
it, to give us enlarged conceptions of that vaft con- 
fluence’and immenfity that exwderates in God. 

Boyle's Seraphick Love. 
Exu'ccous. adj. [exfuccus, Latin. ] With- 
out juice; dry. 

This is to be effected not only in the plant yet 
growing, but in that which is brought exwccous and 
dry unto us. Brown. 

Exupa’rion. n. f. [from exudo, Latin. ] 
t. The a&t of emitting in fweat; the att 


of emitting moifture through the pores. 

The tumour fometimes arifes by a general exu- 

dation out of the cutis. Wifeman's Surgery. 
2. ‘The matter iffuing out by fweat from 
any body. 

The gum of trees, fhining and clear, is but 2 
{training of the juice of the tree through the wood 
and bark; and Cornith diamonds, and rock rubies, 
which are yet more refplendent than gums, are the 
fine exudations of Rone. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

If it hath more dew at noon than in the morn- 
ing, then it feemeth to be an exudation of the herb 
itfelf. Bacon. 

Cuckowfpittle, or woodfere, that fpamous frothy 
dew, or exudation, or both, is found éfpecially about 
the joints of lavender and rofemary. Brown. 

To Exu'paTE.]v. n. [exudo, Latin.] To 
To Exu'pe. § fweat out; to iffue out 


by fweat. 

Some perforations in the part itfelf, through 
which the humour included doth exudate, may be 
obferved in fuch as are freih. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 

The juices of the flowers, are, firt, the expreffed 
juice; fecondly, a volatile oil, wherein the fmell of 
the plant prefides; thirdly, honey, exuding from 
all flowers, the bitter not excepted. Arbuthno?. 
To Exu'patE. |v. a. To force out, or 
Jo Exu'pe. throw out, as by {weat. 
To EXU'LCERATE. v. a. Gp Lat. | 
1. To make fore with an ulcer; to affect 

with a running or eating fore. 

Cantharides, applied to any part of the body, 
touch the bladder and exw/cerate it, if they ftay on 
long. Bacon. 

"That the faliva hath a virtue of macerating bo- 
dics, appears by the effects in taking away warts, 


fometimes exalcerating the jaws, and rotting the 
teeth. Ray on the Creation. 

The ftaznating ferum turning acrimonious, exul- 
cerates and putrilies the bowels. Arbuthnot on Diet, 


1. To afflict; to corrode; te enrage. 


EYE 


Thoughts, my tormentors,arm'd with deadly ftings, 
Mangle my apprehenfive tendereft parts, 
Exafperate, exulcerate, and raife 
Dire inflammation, which no cooling herb 
Or medicinal liquor can aluage. Milton's Agoniftes. 


EXULCERA' TION. 2. /. [from exulcerate.} 


1. ‘The beginning erofion, which wears 
away the fubftance and forms an ulcer. 


Quincy. 
2. Exacerbation ; corrofion. 
This exu/ceration of mind made him apt to take 


all occafions ot contradiction. Hooker. 
Exu’LCERATORY. adj. [from exulcerate. | 
Having a tendency to caufe ulcers. 


To EXULT. v. n. [exulte, Latin.] ‘To re- 


joice above. meafure ; to triumph; to be 
in high exaltation of gladnefs. 

The whole world did feem to exult that it had 
occafion of pouring out gifts to fo bleffed a purpofe. 

Hooker. 
Who might be your mother, 
-That you infult, exult, and rail, at once 
Overthe wretched?  Shake/peare's As you like it, 
Exu'trance. x. f. [from exult,| Tran- 
fport; joy; triumph; gladnefs; exultation. 

We have great caufe of exultance and joy, God's 
fervice being the moft perfe&t freedom. Gov. Tongue. 

EXULTATION. zt. f. [exultatio, Latin. | Joy; 
triumph ; rapturous delight. 

Good effects may grow in each ef the people 
towards other, in them all towards their paftor, and 
in their paftor towards every of them; between whom 
there daily and interchangeably pafs, in the hearing 
of God himfelf, and in the prefence of his haly 
angels, fo many heavenly acclamations, exa/tations, 
provecations, petitions. Hooker. 

Devotion infpires Men with fentiments of religious 
gratitude, and {wells their hearts with inward tran- 
{ports of joy and exultation, Addifon’s Freehelder, 

To EXU’NDATE. v. n. [exundo, Lat.] To 
overflow. 

Exunpa'tion.1./. [from exunxdate.] Overs 
flow; abundance. 

It is more worthy the Deity to attribute the-crea- 
tion of the world to the exwadation and overflowing 
of his tranfcendent and infinite goodnefs. Ray. 

Exu/PERABLE. adje [exuperabilis, Latin. ] 
Conquerable ; fuperable ; vincible. 

Exu/PERANCE. 2. f. [exuperantia, Lat. } 
Overbalance ; greater proportion. 

Rome hath lefs variation than London; for on 
the Weft fide of Rome are feated France, Spain, 
and Germany, which take off the exuperance, and 
balance the vigour of the Eaftern parts. Brown. 


To EXU'SCITATE. V. a. [exfafcito, Latin.} 
To ftir up; to roufe. 

Exu'stion. #.f. [exufio, Latin.] The att 
of burning up; confumption by fire. 

EXU'VIÆ. n. f. (Latin. | Catt fkins ; caft 
fhells; whatever is thrown off, or fhed 
by animals. vi 


.They appear to be only the fkin or exuvie, 
rather than entire bodies of fithes. Wocdward. 


Ey. ) May either come from 1% an ifland, 
Fa. by melting the Saxon % into y, 
Ee. which is ufually done; or from 
the Saxon ea, which fignifies a water, ri- 
ver, Fc. or, laftly, from 1eag, a field, by 
the fame kind of melting. Gibfer. 
Ey'as. z. f. [ziais, French.] A young hawk 
juit taken from the neft, not able to prey 
for itfelf. Hanmer. 


An aicry of children, little eya/es, that cry out. 
Sbakefpeare. 


Ey/asmusker. n.f. A young unfledged 
male hawk of the mufket kind. „Hanmer. 
Here comes little Robin.— How now, my eyafe 
mujker; what news with you? Sbake/p. 


EYE, 2. f. obfolete plural eyre, now eyes. 
anga, 


. BYE 
‘Merga, Gothick; eax, Saxon; ag, Dutch ; 
ee, Scottith, plur, eene] i g a 
1. The organ of vifion ; the medium of the 
_ fenfe of fight, lee ie 
Good fir John as you h ne eye upon my fol- 
lies, turn another into the regifter of your own, that 
+T may pals with a réproot off the éafier. Shake/pe.re. 
Vouchfafe, bright moon, and thefe thy itars to thine, 
* Thofe clouds remov'd, upon our watry eyn2. Sbate/. 
Ao’ = Nor doth the zye ixfelf, » » at 
„(Lhat moft pure Spirit ot feale, behold itfelf, 
Nor oe tym ells but eyes oppuled, ~ 
Salute each other with each other's form? * Shakefp. 
14 He kept himas the appleofhiseye^ Deur xxxii. to. 
“0 As long looking againtt the: tun or fire hurteth 
“the“eye by dilatation ; fo curious printing: infmall 
volumes, and! reading, off mall letters; dot hurt the 
a fcontraétionn = 5 Bacco, 
M His awful prefence did the crowd furprize, © 
+ Nor duritthe rath fpectator meet his-eyes p 


a) A > 2 


[i 


EYE? 


ing yow to be fuch as you ‘flrould be, ‘or hoping to 
make you to be fuch ås lic would have’ you"to be. ^^ 
i ‘= at I Waye yen Bacon. 

If the Englith had driven'the Pridwinto! the open 


| countries, where they might Nave'an “F@ ard” ol 
+ fervation*upon them, the irihia bee’ canl kept 


in order. rth > T Duefir Tand. 
Spenfer has followed both ‘Virgil’ and Theocritus 
in the charms which he employs turvcuring Brè- 
tomartis of her love; buthe had alfo" our port's 
Ceiris i) his eye. nEIgsS 3 Dryden's Ain, 
Mifdoubt my conftanc¥}"and Jo not’try; | - 
But ttay, and ever keep mre in your 5Y. “Dryden. 
Atter'this jealouly he'Képe’a itrikt eye npon him: | 
sovifemet” fa ore eS) Ae LD eptinge: 
This method of teaching shildren by a; repegicd 
praChiceyyundes.the epe and direktion- of the rutor, 


still they bave got the habit of doing weil, has many 


advantages, Laka. 


8. Opinion formed by obfervation. ; 


She toldjher bu!band the defigned to betbhtautifa 


» Eyessthat confefs'd himi born'for-k ingly fwayy' 32 - ody? hit Hiswe'ad weeks the tey. 

‘So tiercey they Sath’dintolerable day. =! i Dryden. + it. Nears ra eco great athnity hihihi 

.~aBut furerthe eye of time belloldsimipames. u i | formof «the church of Romes ne igre! sfdooker, 
ef "i Like one of two contending in a prize 


ILF. 
hould not 
hrift hath 

Gal. iij.-t. 


ee invall the:rolls ot. fame, 
2. 9 ghtjr ocular knowlege,- Gh. 
< Who hath bewitched y y that ya 
bey the truth, before whole eyer Jelus € 
been cvidentlytet forth? * < ~ 
3. Look; countenance. ae? Soeg 
~ UN fay yon grey ts not the morning’s eye, © " 
"Tis Bithe pale hfe oat Cynchia’s, broyo. 
4i Front ; face... Ear it! “od Le. it 30 
~  Toyuttfy this worthy nobleman, | -s 
„Hes Tail you hear difproved to your eyes,- i sÈ. 
$+ A polture of direét oppofitions 
-onc thing is in the fame line with anaes ‘ 
Now pa(s'd, oneither fide, they nimbly tack, ` 
Both ftrive to'intercept and guide the wind; ” 
And in its eye more-clofely they come back, |: 
To finith all the deaths they left behinds Dryden. 
6. Afpe&; regards ss ioe os mri 
~~ Having ani eye to a) sumber of ‘rites and orders 
ia the church of England,’ as marrying ‘with the 
-Tiag ; Suadry church-officesspdignities, and callings, 
for which they found nocommandment in the holy 
Scripture, they thought by the one‘only:ttroice!of “dn 
axiom’ to have cut them off. Í Hooker. 
As in Scriptere a number of l3ws, particular and 
eed being in force, may not by any law of man 
violated; we are, in making Jaws, to have there- 
‘unto an efpecial eye. Heoker. 
The man that is tender among you, and very de- 
Nicate, his eyes thall not be evil towards his ee. 
eur. 
_ He that hath a bountiful eye fhalt be bleffed. Prov. 
-pone fhould te put into either of thofe com- 
miffions, with an eye of fayour to their pesfons, to 
give them countenance or reputation in the places 
where they live. Bacon to Viliiers. 
Thefe are intrinfick difficulties arifing from the 
text itfelf, as the yocertainty fometimes who are the 
perfons he {peaks to, or the Opinions or practices 
which he has in his eye. Locke. 
Winds and hurricanes at laod, tempefts and ttorms 
at fea, have always been lovked upon with as evil 
an eye as earthquakes. Hoodward's Nat. Hf. 
‘Several performances have been juftly applauded 
for their wit, whichehave been written with an ge 
to this predoinioant humour of the town. 


d PN = s Addi on, 
We were the moft obedient creatures in the world, 
onitant to our duty, and kept a iteady eye on the 
end for which we were fent hither. Apeclator. 
In this difpofal of my Giter, | have had an, cye 
to her being a wit, and provided that the bridégroom | 
be a man of found judgment. Tatler. 
` Bookfellers mention with refpe& the authors they 
have printed, and confequently have an eye to their. 
awn advantage. I” Addifen. 
7. Notice; obfervation; vigilance; watch. 
Not fatished with our oath, he appointed a band 
of horfemen to have an cye that we ihould not go 
bevenid BL li limits, Sidney. 
Lawmekers muft have an zye to the place where, 
and tothe men amongit whom, Hacker, 
His Majefty hath caft bis eyes upon you, as find- 
4 OT. L 


l That chinks -hedeath done wegitin peuple’ s ayes, Sibak, 
l m Aewas,as. far trom meditatiag arwar, vasih was, in 
| the eye of the: world,» fromm shaving any «preparations 
for one. » Se pe ot fe Ang Céarles, 
f Though: he:in all the people's eyrslecn'd great, 
_ -Wetgreater he appear'd in bis retreat.  Denbam, 
9. Sight; view; the: place imewhich? any 
| thing may be fern,® amarat adeat 
} There Mall he practife titts and tament, ; 
Hear fweet difcourfe,-converfe with noblemen 5 | 
And be, in eye of every exercis og) aiiw 
Worthy bitiyouthand nobienefs ofibirth. | Séude/p. 
loAny thing formed like'anveye. + A 
H We (ce colours like the eye Qi A peacock 'sifeather, 
) by preffing oup eyes oneither corner, whillt we: Jook 
_ the other way, ~ PY aoe ea Newicn. 
11. Any {mall perforations C7- 70 s 
` This Ajax has not fo muh eas OMY Mop the 
ee of Helen's needle. Shake/p. Triflus wet Chilena. 
“Does nat our Saviour hite@lf peak “of the. Into- 
lerable.difficulty’ which they Tadfe~m ‘tien’? paige 


to heaven? ‘Do, not they make the narrow way 


much narrower, and contract ‘she gate whith feads 
io‘ liteto the threightnefsiof ‘Mmecdle’seye? South. 
12. A finall catch inta.which.a hook goes. 
Thole parts, if they cohere to one another but 
_ by reitt only, may be Much more eafily diffociated, 
and puz ito motion by any external body, than they 
could be, it tiny were by little hooks and eyes, or 
other kind of taitenings eatangled in one another. 
Boyle. 
13."Bod of a plant. o P 
Prune and cut off ait your vine hosts to the very 
root, fave ane or two of ihe Moutet, tose left with 
three or four eyer of young wool, Evelyn's Kalen. 
14. A {mall fhade of colour. 
The ground indeed is tawny. 
—With.an eve of green in’ S4ake/peare's Tompeft. 
Red with’an eye of blue makes a purple. Bayle. 
15. Power of perceptiom 
The eyes of your underftanding being enlightened. 
“gros Ve 
A gift doth blind the eyer of the wife. í 
Deut. rvi. 19. 
noun.} ‘bo 


; to obférve; to 


To Eve. œ. a. [from the 


watch; to keep in view 
Jook on; to gaze on. 
CYW hen they are laut in garrifon, they 1.°a9 Setter 
hides their defaults than when ‘they are n Ainp, 
where they dive: continually eyed and ooed “af all 
men, 
Full many a lady 
I’ve ey'd with bef resard. 
The kitchen Maltin pins 
Her richett lockram "bot:t her reeky neck, 
Clamb’ring the walls to eye him. Sb1k. Coriolanus. 
Bid the cheek be ready with a bluth, 
Modelit as morning, when the coldly.eyes 
The youthtui Phebus.  S/wkef. Till: and Cre. 
Boldydeed thou hatl prefi m’d, advent'rous Eve, 
And peril great provok d, who thus hath dar'J, 


Shakefp. Tempef, 


= ae te, = 


| bear an appexrance. 


Spenfer on, Lrafand. 


EA Y. 2 
l Hadin been only coveting toeye ee > 
iEhatfacred fruit. - _ Milni Pradife Poff. 
| Such a ftory asithe BaN is ‘thar of the wolt, 
concerning priarity of vifion, that ‘alman © becomes 


| hoarfe saad! damb,lif the, wolfvhave, the. advantage! 
| ptt tygywihimi o: doidw n oly s Brown. 
| og Twas, needful for: the bare perpetually toeye her 

C Ips 


purfiling enemy. ATore’s Antidote againj, A:uei{m. 
Then gave it to his faithful fquire, 
With letfons how t' obferve and eye her! Hudibras. 
Eye nature’s walks, shoot folly’as itflies, 
And catch the manners living-asthey, rife. .< 
Have a box when eunuchs dingy of) anii sees: 
And fovemoft inthe cimie eyea king. Pope's Harace. 
0 EYE. aim». Vo. appeas.; (to, how ; 40 
Notwafed. 


Pope: i 


l r Forgiveime, Pa i 
| Since my becomings kil! me when they donot 
| «Bye wellito you. | Shukefpr Antony and Cleopatra. 
Ey'epattea. f [eye and boili f ‘Whe apple 
| Oh the eye; the popil. o a, 
| -Be fubjeét to so fight but mines invifible 
| Toevery epeal elle, * sng doakelp. Temp. 
| epedteel. my hair grow Riff, my ayebacds 201, 
F Dhisus the only form could thakeany foul. Dryden. 
Not when a gilt buffer’s reflected pride ' 
| Turns you from found philofophy.afide, » 
Not when from plate to plate your eyeballs roll, 
And the brain dances. tothe mantling bowl., Pope. 
EYEBR'SHT. ni f..[oupkrafa, Latin.] A 
_ plant, called by: Milton Auphrajy. 
Erie BROWS wif. of 4yerand érmes) [The hairy 
~arcly over-the'eye.., | 
ho) The lover,. | 


Sighing like | 


’ 


afuroace, with a woful ballad 
ade to his.milliels’ eyebrage. Shak. As Jou like it. 
On the fevenih day he fhall 'fhave all his hair of 
his head, Ins beard, and his qysdrows, Lew. xivege 
| °° Above fand the tyeBr oti, to'kedp any thing from > 
, running down upon the eyes; as drops of fweat from 
| 'the!foréhead, ordult, ii") los Ray. 
| pot Eheballs ofthis broad eyes'roll dip his head, 
| “And plar'd betwixt a yellow anda red; 7 
| sic look*dia-tionwith a gloomy‘ ttarc, i 
| sAnd’o'et his eyebrows hung hismatted hair. | Dryd. 
Expos at. [from eajoeFlaving eyess. ufed 
in compotiition. i CTER 
em Somesreliques of the trug-antiquitys 
| Dough dishgured, -a well esed man»)! 
May happily difcover. 
l'Il not be made a foft and dull-eyed fool, 
To thake the head, relent, and figh, and yield 
To Chrittian intercetfors, Shakefpeare, 
EY'EDROP: z. f. [eye and drop.[ Tear. 
That tyranny which never quatt but-blood, 


' 


S penfere 


Would, by beholding him, haye wath'd his knife. 
With gentle eyedraps, Shake/p. Henry VI. 


Ey'eciance. x. fa [eve and glance.) Quick 
notice of the eye. 
His countegance was bold, and bathed not 
For Guypn’s looks; but fcornful eyeg/ance at him 
fhot. Fairy Queen, 
Ey'ectass. n. f [eye and glaf.) ‘Specta- 
cles; glafs to aiit the fight. 
i i: you ey caning j 
~ But that’s paR doubt you have; or your ufs ` 
ls thicker tht a cubos harn. X as MR 
By comparing it with a good perfpcAtive of tour 
foot in length, made witlracconcave eyeglafs, A 
could sead.at a. greater distance swith; my own, ine 


Rrument tap with the gigis, Newrow, 


fw" ] A 
Ey'Eh ASH. mfa [ie and (f.]. The liie 
_, of hair that edzes the, eyelid. 
Ey'eress. adj. [from aa Wanting eyes; 
 fightlefs ; deprived of fight. 
. Atproclaim’ pas! moft happy! 
That eyeLys head of thine was firft fram'd fich 
To raile my fortunes, Sbakefp. Kirg Lear, 
Promie was, that f 
Should Ifrael trom Philiitian yoke deliver: 
Atk for this great deliyerer now, and find him 
Fyelifs in Gaza, atthe miil withHaves. Ailton. 
; Pentheusdurft deride . 
1 he cheated people, and the eyelefi guide. Addifor, 
4& Meoniies, 


EN E 


Meonides, 
Poor ¢yede/s pilgrim. Philips. 
Cyclop, if any pitying thy difgrace, 
Atk who dishgur’d thus,that eycle/s face. » Pope. 


Ey'evet. x: /. (aillet, French, alittle eye. } 
“A hole through which light mayventer; 
any fmall perforation for a Jace to go 
through. , 
Slitting the back and fingers of a glove, I made 
eyelet holes to draw it clofe. Wifeman's Surgery. 
Ey‘evip. we fo feye and tid.) ‘The mem- 
brane that fhuts over the eye. 
Mark when the fmiles with amiable cheer, 
And tell me whereto can ye liken it! 
When on eachieyelid fweetly do appear 
An hundred graces as in fhade to fit. Spenfer’s Sonn. 
On my eyelids is the thadow of death. Fob. xvi. 16. 
Fetch me that flower; the herb I thew'd thec once; 
The juice of it on fleeping eyc/ids laid, 
Will make or man or woman madly doat 
Upon the next live creature that it fees, Sbakefp. 
The Turks have a black powder, made of.a mi- 
neral called alcohol, which with a fine long pencil 
they lay under their eyelids, which doth colour 
black, whereby the white of the eye is fet off more 
white, Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
At length, the crackling noife and dreadful blaze 
Call’d up fome waking lover to the fight ; 
And long it was ere he the reft could raifec, 
Whofe heavy eyelids were yet twlof night: Dryden. 
Eyese/Rvant.m. fc [eye and fervant.) A 
fervant that works only while watched. ] 
Eyese/rvice. n. f. [eye and fervices] Ser- 
vice performed only under infpection. 
Servants obey inal! things your mafters; not with 


eycfervices as men-pleafers, but in finglenefs of heart. 
Col. iii. 


Ey’esHor. n. S [ge and fort. | Sight ; | 


lance; view. 

I muk not think of fharing the booty before I am 

free from danger, andvout of ey</bor from the other 

windows. Dryden. 

I have preferved many a young man from ‘hêr 

eyefoot by this means. Speflutor. 

Ey'ssighT. 2. fo [eye and fight.]  Sightof 
the eye. 

The Lord hath recompenfed me according to my 

eleannefs in his eyefgote 2 Sam. 


EYE 


Methinks I fee thee, now thou art bstow, 
As one.dead in the bottom of a tomb ; 
Either my eyefgér fails, or thou look’(t pale. Shak. 
“Though fight be loft, 
Life yet hath, many folaces, enjoy'd 
Where other fenfes want not their delights, 
At home in leifure and domettick eafe, 
Exempt trom many a care and chance, to which 
Eycfighi expofes daily men abroad. Milton's Agan. 

Jofephus. fers this down from his own eyc/ghi, 
being himfelf a chief captain at the ficge of i 
where thefe events happened. Wilkins. 

He blinds the wife, gives eycfg4t to the blind, 
And moulds and {tamps anew the lover's mind. Dryd. 

Ev'esore, x. fe [eye and fore.) Something 
offenfive to the fight. 

Hath the church of Chrift, from the firft begin- 
ning, by a fecret univerfal inftinét of God's good 
fpirit, always tied itfelf to end neither fermon, nor 
almoft any fpeech of moment, ‘which hath con- 
cerned matters of God, without fome fpecial words 
of honour and glory to the Trinity, which we all 
adore; and is thelike conclution ‘of pfalms become 
Now, at length, an eyefore, or a galling to the ears 
that hear it? a rts Hooker, 

Fy, doff this habit ; fhame to your eftate, 

And eyé/ore to our folemn feitival, Shakefpeare, 

As toonjas the two lords came thither they covered, 
to the trouble of the other; but having prefently to 
fpeak, they were quickly freed from that eyefore. 

Clarendon. 

Mordecaiwas an eycforeto Haman. L'kyirange. 

He’s the beit piece of man’s fieth in the market ; 
not an ¢ye/ore in his whole body. _ Dryd. Don Seb. 

Evespo' Tren. adj. [eye and /pot. |. Masked 
with fpots like eyes. | 

Nor Juno's bird, in her eyefpotted train. : 
So many goodly colours dothicontainy: Spenfor. 

EYESTRING. . fe [eye and fring.) "The 
ftring of the eye; the tendon’ by which 
the eye is moved, | 
1 would;have broke mine eyefrings; crackt them, but 

‘Yo Sook upon him. Shakefp. Cymbeling. 

_._. To know whether the fheep are found or not, 

fee that their gums be red and the eyc/rings ruddy. 
Mortimer. 

Ey’gTooTu.. ne fo fee and tath.] ‘The 
tooth on the upper jaw next on each fide 
to the grinders; the fang. 


| Ev'ry. x. /. [from ey, an egg. | 


EYR 

The next tooth on each fide ftronger and deeper 
rooted, and more pointed, called canini, in Englith 
eyetcerb, to tear the more tough fort of aliments, 

Ray on the Creation. 
Ey'ew1nk. x. f. (eye and wink.) A wink, 
as a hint, or token. 

‘They would have won any woman’s heart; and, 
I warrant you, they could never gct an eyewink of her. 

Shake/peare. 

EYEWITNESS. af. [eye and witne/s.] - An 
ocular evidence; one who gives teftimo- 
ny to facts feen with his own eyes. 

We made knawn unto. you the power and coming 
of our Lord» Jefus‘Chrift, and were eyewitneffes ot 
his majefty. 2 Pete 

To meet him all his faints, who filent ftood 
Eyewitneffes of his almighty aéts 
With jubilee advane’d. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

The curious, by laying together circumi{tances, 
atteftations, and charatters of thofe who are con- 
cerned in them, either receive or reject what at firtt 
but eyewitneffes could abfolutely believe or.difbelieve, 

, Addifon on the Chriftian Religion, 
Eyre. #. f. [eyre, French; iter, Latin.) The 
court of juftices itinerants ; and juftices in 
eyre are thofe only, which Brafoz in many 
places calls juficiarios itinerautes. The eyre 
alfo of the forett is nothing but: the 
juftice-feat, otherwife called; which is, 
or fhould, by ancient cuftom, be held 
every three years by the juftices of the 
forelt, journeying up. and down to that 
purpofe. | Cowel. 
The place 
where birds of prey build their nefts and 
hatch. 
But I was born fo high, 
Our eyrie buildeth in the cedass top, 
And dallies with the winds and fcorns the fun. Shak. 
The cagle and the ttork, 
On cliffs and.cedar-tops their eyries build. Miltor. 
Some haggard hawk, who had hereyry nigh; 
Well paunc’d to fatten, and well wing’d to fly. 
Drydz. 


F 


A confonant generally reckoned by 
F authors, and admitted by Scaliger, 
@ mong the femi-vowels, and ac- 
7 cording to that opinion diftin- 
guifhed in the enumeration of the alphabet 
by a name beginning with a vowel, which 
yet has fo far the nature of a mute, that 
it is eafily pronounced before a liquid in 
the fame fyllable. It has in Englifh an 
invariable found, formed by compreffion 
of the whole lips, and a forcible breath. 
Its kindred letter is V, which, in the 
Iflandick alphabet, is only diftinguithed 
2 


F. 


FAB 
from it by a point in the body of the 
letter. 
Fasa'ceus. adj. [Yabacens, Latin. | Having 
the nature of a bean. Dia. 


FA'BLE. ». /. ( fable, French ; febula, Lat. | 


FAB 
Pallagius coming to die fomewhere in the nonk 
part of Britain, may feem to give fome kind of 
countenance to thofe fables that make him to have 
lived many years among the Scots. Lloyd. 
3. A vitious or foolith fi&tion. 


Rut refute profane and old wives fables. 1 Tim. iv. 


1. A feigned ftory intended to enforce fome | 4, The feries or contexture of events whick 


moral precept. 
Jotham’s fable of the trees is the oldeft extant, 
and as beautiful.as any made dince, <dddifon’s pec. 


2. A fiction in general. 
Triptolemus, fo fung the nine, 
Strew'd plenty from his cart’ divine 3 
Bur, fpite of all thofe fisb/e-makers, 


He never fow'd on Almaign acres, Dryden. 


conftitute a poem epick or dramatick. 


The moral is the firt bufinefs of the poet: this 
being formed, he contrives fuch a defign or fad/e as 
may be mott fuitable to the moral. Dryden's Dufref. 

The firft thing to be confidered in an epick poem 
is the fable, which is perfect or imperfect, ac- 
cording as the action, which it relates, is more or 
lefs fo. Addifon"s SpeGator. 


5 A 


FAB 
s. A lyes a vicious falfehood. ‘This fenfe 
is merely familiar. negiz 
Tt would look like 'a_fab/e to report that this gen- 


tleman gives away a great tune by fecree methods. | 


' Addifon. 


To Fa'BLE. v. n. [from the noun. } 


3. To feign; to write not truth but fiction. 


That Saturn’s fons receiy’d the three-fold reign 
Of heav’n, of ocean, and deep hell beneath, 
Oid poets mention fabling. Prior. 
Vain now the tales which fad/ing poets tell, 
That wav’ring conqueft Rill defires to rove ! 
In Marlbro’s camp the goddefs knows to dwell. 
Prior. 
2. ‘To tell falfehoods; to lye; a familiar 


ufe. 
He yam not: I hear the enemy. Shak. Hen. VI. 
To Fa'auz. v. a. To feign; to tell falfely. 
We mean to win, 
Or turn this heaven itflf into the hett 
Thou fablef. Milton's Paradife Laf, 
dies of th’ Hefperides, they feem'd 
Fairer than feign’d of old, of fad/'d fince 
Of fairy damfels met im forett wide, 
By knights. Milton's Paradife Loefl. 

Fa'sLED. adj. [from fable.) Celebrated in 

fables. _ i 
Hail, fablad grotto! hail, Elyfian foil! 
Thou faireit {pot of fair Britannia'sifle! Ticked, 

Fa’srer. ne f. [from fable.) A dealer in 
fiction; a writer of feigned ftories. 

Jo FA'BRICATE. v. a. | fabricor, Latin. ] 

1. To build; to conftrua. 

2. To forge; todevife falfely. This fenfe 
is retained among the Scottifh lawyers; 
for when they fufpect a paper to be forged, 
they fay itis fabricate. 

FABRICATION, we f- 


The act of building ; conftruction. 


This fabrication of the human body is the im- | 


mediate work of a vital principle, that formeth the 
firit rudiments of the haman nature. 


Fa'srick 2./. (fabrica, Latin.] 
1. A building ; ‘an edifice. 


There muf be an exquifite care toplace the co- f 


Jumps, fet. in feveral tories, mit, precilely one-over 
another, that fo the folid may anfwer to. the folid, 
and the vacuities to the vacuities, as well for beauty 
as strength of the fabrick. Wotton. 


2. Any fyftem or compages of matter; any | 


body formed by the conjun¢tion of dif- 
fimilar parts. 
Sill will ye think it ftrange, 
That all the parts of this great fabrick changes 
an theis old teation and primeval frame. Prior. 
Yo Fa’srick. v. a, (fromthe noon.) To 
build ; to form; to conftrué. 
Shew what lav:s of life 
The cheefe inhabitants .obferve, and how 
Fabrici theirmanfons. 
Fa'surist. v. f. [ fabulifte, French 
writer of fables. 
Quitting AEfop and the fabri, Hie copies Boc- 
Cace. Croxal. 
Our bard’s'a fabulj?, and deals'in fiction. Gatricks 


Fasuro'sivy. 2 fe [ fabulojitas, Latin.) 


Fuinefs of feigned ftories ; fabulous in- 
vention. 

Jn their fabulofity they report, that they had ob- 
fervitions for twenty thoufand years. 

Abbot's Def. ript, of the World. 
Fa'autous, adj. ( fabulofus, Latin.) Feign- 
ed; full of faltes, invented tales. 

A perfou terrified with the imagination of fpedtres, 
is more scafonable than one who thinks the ap- 
pearasice of Spirits fabulous and groundlefs. Addifon, 

Fa'suLouscy. adv. [from fabulus.] In 
fittion ; ina fabulous manner. 


There are many things fubulca/ly delivered, and 
are not to be accepted as truths, Brown's Vulg, Err. 


FACE.: v. f. [ face, French, from facies, Lat. J | 


2. 


çe Vifible ftate of affairs. 


6. Appearance; refemblance; look: 


[from fabricate.) f Preference; fight; ftate of confrontation. | 


Hale. | 
18. Confidence 3 »bokinefs; freedom . from 


1A 9. Dittortion of the face. 


Pace so hace. [An adverbial expreMon | 
1. When both parties are prefent. | 


z. Nakedly; without the interpofitién of 


To FACE. vem [from the noun. ] 


2. To turn the face; to come in front. 


FA C 


Hail. and faréweH they-thouted thrice amainy” | 
Thrice facing to the telty-and thence théy turd'd 
again. Mitol Dryden. 
To FAce. Vs Ae 
1, To, meetin front; to oppofe with con- 
| ; fidence and firmnefs. 
Vil face 
This tempett, and deferve the name of king. Diyd. 
| | \We' get intelligence of the force of the enem;, 
‘and cat about fora fufficient number of troops to face 
the enemy in the field of battle. Addifon on the War. 
They are as loth tofee the fires kindled t: Smith- 
field as hisfordihip ; ‘and, ac teà, ds ready to face 
them under a popith perfecution. Swift. 
2. ‘To oppofe with impudence: commonly 
With dow. on s, 
We trepan’d theftates and fac’d it doen 


FAC 


1. The vifage. > si 
The children. of Ifrael faw the face of Mofes, that 
the ikin of Mofes’s facefhone. „` Exad. xxxive 35. 
A man hall fee. faces, which, if you examine 
them part by pert, ‘you fhall never find good 3 but 
take themi together, are not uncomely: © 1i Bacoxs 
From beauty {till to beauty ranging, - - 
In every face | found a dart, Addifon's Spelat: 
Countenance; calit of the features; look ; 
air-of the face. 
Kick’d out, we fet the belt face on’t we could. 
Dryden's Virg. 
Seiz'd and ty’d down to judge, how wrerched I ! 
Whaican’t be flent; andwho wih not lye; 
Tolaugh, were want of goodnefs and of graces 


And 'to be grave, exceeds al} power of face., Pope. 


3. ‘The furface of any thing. | i With plots and projets of our own. Hadibran 
A mift watered the whole face of the ground. Gea. | ~  Becaule’he walk’d againft his will, 
4. The front or forepart of. any thing. $. He fac’d men dew that he ftood tii Priar. 


Lhe breadth of the fure of the houfe, towards the 


3. To ftand oppoftte to. . 
Eut, was an hundred cubits. Ezek. ylis 14. 


On one fide is. the head of the emperor Trajan ; 
the reverfe has on it che circus Maximus, and a. 
view of the fide of the Palatine mountain that faces 
it. ~ , Oa Addifon on Italy. 
The temple is “defcribed fquare, and the four 
“fronts with open gates, facing the different quarters 
of the world.’ | Pope. 


jẹ To cover with an additional fuperficies ; 
| 
! 


He look’d, and law the faceofthingsquitechang’d, | 
The brazen throat of war had ceas’d to roar ; 
All now was turn'd to jollity and game, 
To luxury and fot, featt and dance. ‘Milton. 

This would produce a new fuce of things im Europe. 


to inyett with a, covering. 
The tortification-of Suicure is faced’ with marble. 
' Addifan. 
Where your old bank is hollow,’ face it with the 
firft {pit of earth that you dig out of the ditch. 
Mortinrer's Hufoandry. 
Fa'cevess.,edj. [from face.}. Being with. 
out.a face. | tailey. 
FACEPRAMNTER. we fo) fifircd and-paintr. } 
A drawer of portraits; a punter who 
diaws fromthe life. n 
FACEPA'INTING. 2. f. [ face and’ painting.) 
The art of drawing portraits. Ty 
| Georgione, the cotemporary of ‘Titian, excelled 
| in portraits or Facepainting, Dryden's Difrefnoy. 
PFalcer. wef [i facette;, French... <A {mail 
+ furface; a fuperficies .cut: into feveral 


Keep Itil! your former face, and mix again 
With thefe loft {pirits ? run afl iheir mazes with em ; |. 
For fuch are treafons. Ben, Fonfon. 

At the niit thock, with blood and power itain’d, 
Nor heav’n, nor feu, their former face retain’d ; . 
Fury and art produce effeéts fo itrangze; 

They eroublenature, andher vilage change. Faller. | 
_ His dialogue has fo much the face of probabifily, 

that fome have miitaken it for a real Conferencé: 
Baker. 


Ye thall give her unto Eleazary and onethall ilay 
her before his face, Numb. xix. 3. 
Jove cannot tear; then tell meto my face, 
That f of all.the gods.am leaftin grace. Dryd, Iliad. 


bafhfolnefs or contufion: 
They're thinking, by His face, 
To fatten in our thoughts that they have courage” angles. k ee i 
But ‘tis not fo. Shirke/p, Fulius. Cafar, | Flonour that is gained and broken, upon another, 
How many things are there which a man cannot, P, hath the quickcit refe€tion, like diamonds cdt with 
with any fact or comeliness, fay onde himfelt? A | | facets. 4 h Bacon. 
man can {carve alleged hisown merits with moaletty, FACE’TIOUS, adj. f Satitieux, French 3 Ja- 
be ie: eel pe a man cannot Seung celia, Latin.] - Gay ; chearful; lively ; 

to lupplicace or AC Rite A e fae d 
SA kamrem Sai Trabat k merry; witty.» It as ufed both of per- 
With ignorance and face alone. Hudibras, forms and fentiments. f Ae r 

You, fays the judge to thewolf, have the fuce to Socrates, informed of fome derogating fpeeches 
challenge thatWhich you tiever jolt and you, fays f -30fed ‘of him behind shis; back, made this: facitians 

heto the tor, have thecuiifidence.todeny that which replys Ler hingbeat me tod whenljam ablent. 
; Gavcrnmegt of the Tongue. 


you'have Rolen. Li lftrange. j z e 
Thit is the man that had the Sfrce torch argerothers FACE'TIOUSUY. gdu. {from facetious. } Dai- 
ly; cheertully.; wittilyi; merrily. 


with falic catations Tilloyfon, Preface, l 
Paceirrousness. 2 fi [ftom ifacetious:] 
Cheerful wie; titreh ; gaiety- hs 
EA‘C1L8, adj, | facile, French; facilis, Lat.) 
1. Eafy; not diffcules performable sopat- 
stainable wish ditde leben. 
Then saio: thofe poets, which. are. now counted 
molt"itand; will be bouh facie and pleafants: sd} 
l Milton on, Education, 
To confine the imagination issas furile a pers 
formance as the Goteham's defign of hedging in the 
cuckoo. Granville, 
By dividing it into parts fo difting, the order in 
whicli thevhall find each difpofed, will render the 
work facile and delightful Evelyn's Kalendar. 
‘Thisemay at frit: feem’perpléexed with many dif- 
ficultieds yet inany thingsrmay be fuggcited: to make 
it more faciie and Commodious. Wilkins, 


2», Eafily. furmountable; eafily. conquerable. 

The facile gates of hell too flightly barr’d, Milion. 

3» Eafy of aceefs or converfe; not haughty ; 

not fupercilious; not aufterc. 
4432 


Shame itelt! 
Why do you make fuch fares? Sbake/p. Maclerb 


Ie ie not the manuer of the Rumagys.to deliver’ 
any man to die, before that: he “which IS-acculed 
have hie accuters face to face. AES, xzv. 16. 


other bodies. 
Now we fee through a glafs darkly; but then face 


to face. te Cor. ili. 


t To carry a falfe appearance ; tq play'the 
hypocrite. 
‘Thou needs mufflearn to laugh, to lye, 
To face, to forges to feof, to company. Hubb, Tule, 


Face about, man; a foldier, and afraid of the 
enemy! Dryden. 
Thea thrice the mounted/fauadrons ride around 


The fire, and Arcite’s same they thrice refound. d mee? 


FAG 


T meantithe thoullebe courteous) fori tweety 

Hating that folemo vireo! yreatnetsy»pride, iii 

J} meznt each fofteit virtue there fhould meet. ) 
Fit in that foiter bofom to refide. ù Ben onon. 
Raphael now, to Adam’s doubt,propos’d, : 
Benevolent and fuctle, thus reply’d. . Milton. 
4- Pliant; flexible ; eaftly perfuaded to good 


| 


or. bad; du&ile to a fault. eer 
Too facile then, thou did’it not much gainfay ; 
Nay did't permit, approve, and fair dilmils. Alison. 
Since Adam, ard his fac/drconfort Eve. 
Lott, Paradife,, deceiv’d by me. Milton. 
Some men are.of that fucile temper, that they fi 
are wrought.upon by every objet they converfe with, 
whom any affectionate difcourfe, or ferious fermon, 
or any notable accident, Mall put into a fit of re- 
ligion, which yet ufually laits no Jonger than till 
fomewhat elfe comes in their way. ~ Culamy. 
Jo FacrLirare. x a.*[ faciliter, French. | 
To make eafy ; to free. from. difficulty ; 
to clear from impediments. 
Choice of the likelieft and beft prepared metal for 
the verhon will facilitate the work. Bacon 
They renewed their affault two. or three days to- |) 
gether, and planted cannon to facilitate their paf- 
fage, which did little hurts burt they, ftill lot many 
men in theattempt. . cee. pp Glarendon, 
Though perfpedtive cannot be called a ccrtain rule 


of picture, -yet it is a great fuccour and relief toart, |) `. 


* ant factlirares the means of execution. Dryd. Difref. 
What producetha ue quantity ofanimal fpints, [i 
neceflarily facilitates the animal and -mataral mo- || 
tions. Arbuthnot on Diet. |} 
A war on the’ fide of Italy would ¢aufe'a great 
diverfion of the French forces, and frcilirare the 
progrefs of our-arms in Spain, Swift, 


Facriurty. n. fe { facilit?, French j-facilitas, |, 


Latin. ] 240 
1.°Kafinefs'to be performed; freedom from | 
ditiiculty. 13 f 


Yet realon faith, reafan Mhould havevability.0 
Toa hold thefe wordly things in fuch proportion, 
As let chem come or go with even faciliy, Sidney. 
4 Piety could not be diverted from this to a more | 

commodious bufinefs by any motives of profit or 

Suciiily. LWe Raleigh, 
A war upon the Turks is more worthy than -upon 
any other Crentiles, both in point of religion and in 
point ot honour ; though fucidiry and hope of | fuccels |i 
‘might invite fome other cho«e, 3 Bacon. 
2. Readinefs in, performing ; dexterity. 
They who have ftudicd have not only. Jeamed 
heh excellent things, but alo have acquired a great 
facility of profiting themielves by reading good au- 
* thors. Dryden's Dufrefncy. § 
The facility which we get of doing things, by a 
cuftom of doing, makes them otten’pafs invus withiout 
our notice. Locke, 
ge Vitious - du&tility ; eafinefs to! be bper- 
fuaded ta'good or bad; ready compliance. 
Fasitity is worfe dan bribery; for bribes come 
~"pow and then s but iff importunity or idle refpects 
head a mani ‘he Shaibneser be withoutthem. Bacon. 
Lisa greatersor to, take facility fos good-nature, 

tendemefs without difttetion, is no better than a 

more pacdodable folly.” -”” ‘ ‘L’ Eftrange, 
4, Kafinefs of accefs; complaifance ; con- 
“ldefcenfion; affability. u 

He opens and yields himlelfto the man of bufinefs 

' with dithcultgiand reluétancy y but offers himfelf to 

the vilits of aifriend with facility, and albthe: met- 

ing readinefs of appetite and detire. South. 

Factnefrious. adj. [corrupted by Shake- 

Speare from facine rons ; facinus 7 facinoris, 
Latin. ] Wicked, facinorous. is 

Dis trange tis very frange, tharis) the brief 

aud the tedious of it; andihe’s of a molt fucinerious 

fpivit chat will nohacknowledge at. Wakefprare. 


Fa'cines m f.-[from To face. | An orna- 
mental covering ; that which ts. put’on 
the outlide Of any thing’ by way of de- 
coration. 


Viele oT:ces and dignities were but the fucinge 
and fringes of tis greatach. borton, 


| soverbalancing of any fallions. 


PACI 


FACI‘NOROUS., "adj: [_facinora, »Latin.} 


Wicked; atrocious; deteftably bad. 


FAcrncrousn rss. w. /. [from facinerous. } 


Wickednefs in.a high degree. 


Fact.. fa [fedum, Latin. ] 


rs A'thing done ;-an effect predica fome- 
thing not barely'fuppole 
but really done. 
In matter of fa& they fay there is fome credit to 
be given to the tettimoy of man; butnot in matter 
of opinion andojudgment: we.fee theecontrary both 
acknowledged and univerfally practifed.all throughout 
the world. | two Hooker. 
As men are not to miftake the caufes of thefe 
operations, fomuchrlefs-arethey to miftake the fad? 
or effect, and rafhly to take that for done which is 
not done. wy e Bacom 
“Chole efetewhich are wrought by the percutfion 
of the fenfe, and by things in /2-7, are produced 
likewife in fome degree by the imagination : there- 
fore if a man fee another eat four or acid things, 
‘Which fet the teeth on édge,. that object tamteth 
the imagination. Bacon’s Natural Hiffory. 
Matter of fact breaks ‘out and blazes with tvo 
great an evidence to be denied. Scuth’s Sermon. 
2. Reality; not fuppofition ; not fpecula- 
tion... 
Lf this were true in fact, l do not fee any colour 
for fuch a:conclufion. Addifen.cu the War, 
Maa‘fsld fins, though in fpeculation they may be 
feparable from war, in reality and fa never fail to 
' attend it. Smalridge 
3. Action; deed. 
Unhappy man ! to break the pious laws 
Of nature, pleading in hischildren’s caufe s 
_ Howe’er the doubtiul fact is underftood, 
Tis love of honour.and hiscountry’s. good ; 
The conful, not the father, Meds the blood. Dryden, 
FACTION. x. f. [ fa@ion, French; factio, 
Latin. } > 


1, A party in a ftate. 
The queen is valued thirty thoufand ftrong ; 
If the hath time to breathe, be well affur’d 
Her faion will be full as ftrong as ours. 
He has been known to commit outrages, 
And cherith fa@ions. Shakefpeare’s Timon. 
By one of. Simon’s fuStion murders were com- 
mitted. Mae. 
By the weight of reafon I fhould counterpoife. the 
King Churles. 


Shake/p. 


2. ‘I'umult; difcord; diffenfion. 

They remained at Newbery ia great /i¢Zion among 
them{clyes. Clarendon. 

Fa'cTionary. 2.°f. { fationaire, French. } 
One of a faction ; a party man. A word 
not in ule. | 

Py’ythee, fellow, remember my name. is Me- 
nenius 3 always fucdcwaryol the party of your ge- 

Neral. Shukef{p. Coriolanus. 

Fa'crious. adj. [ fadtienx, French. 

1. Given to faction; loud and violent ina 
party; publickly diffentious ; addicted to 
form parties andraife publick difturbances. 

Heis a traitor; let him to the Tower, 
And cropaway that fu/ows pate of his. Shakefp. 
Be fuctious for redrefs of alithele griefs- Shakesp. 

2. Proceeding “from \publick diffenfions ; 

tending to publick difcord. 
Grey-headed._ men and grave, with warriors mix'd, 
‘Affemble ; and hurangues are heard; but foon 
bn fu Ricus oppofition. Milten's Paradife Loft, 
Fuis tumults overbore the freedonr and ho- 
nour of the two houfes. King Charles. 
Why thefe faéticws quarrels, controvertics, and 
battles. amongit theimfelves, when they were all 
united in the Jame defign ? Dryden, 


Fa‘ariousiy. adu. [from fafious.] In a 
manner criminally diffentious or tunnil- 


tuous. 

b intended not only to oblige my friends, but mine 
enemies allo ; exceeding even the defires of thofe that 
were fucdicn/ly Jikontented, King Charles. 


d or fufpeéted, 


FACTOR. ne f- 


FAC 


Fa'criousness. xf. [from fa8ims.] In- 
clination to publick diffenfion; violent 
clamoroufnefs for a party. A 

Fa'ctirious. adj. | factitiut, Latin, } Made 

by art, in oppofition to what is made by 

nature. PG tir] ome) eS 

“Tn the mong and ‘diftilling of  foap, by one 

degree of fire the falt, the water, and the oi! or greafe, 

whereof that fadisious concrete is made up, beit:g 
boiled up together, or eafily brought’ to incorporate. 

e Boyle. 

Hardnefs wherein fome ftones exceed ail other 
bodies, and among them the adamant, -all’ other 
ftones being exalted to that degree that art in_ vain 
endeavours to “counterfeit it; the factisiovs ftones. 
of chymilfts, in imitation, being eatily detected by 
an ordinary tapiduit.... st + Ray cn the Creation. 

[ fattexr French; factors: 


Latin. j 
1. An agent for anether; one who tranfatts 
bufinefs for another. .Commonly a fub- 


ftitute in mercantile affairs. 
Take on you the charge 
And kingly*governmentof this your land; 
Notas protector, fteward, fubititute, -r 
Or lowly facor for another's gain. Shake. Rich. UI. 
Piercy is but my fallor, good my lord, 
T’ engrofa up glorious deeds on my behalt, 
You all three, 
The fenators alone of this great world, 
Chief faciors for the gods. Shakefp. Ant. and C'ecp. 
We agreed that I fħould fend up an Englith fa@or, 
that whatfcever the ifland could yield fhould bede- 
livered at a reafonable rate. Raleigh's Apolog y. 
The Scots had. good intelligence, “having fome 
faéicrs doubtlefs at this mart,, albeit they did not 
openly trade. l Hayward. 
Vile arts and reftlefs endeavours. are ufed by fome 
fly and venomous f.zéfors for the old republican caufe. 
T South. 
All the reafon that I could ever hear alledged, by 
the chief faé?ors.for a general intromiifion of all forts, 
fects, and perfuaftons, into our communion, is, that 
thofe who feparate from us are fti and obttinate, 
and will not fubmit to the rules and orders of our 
church, and that, therefore, they ought to be taken 
away, South, 
Forc’d into exile from his rightful throne, 
He made all countries where he came his own ; 
. And viewing monarchs fecret arts of way, 


Shakelp. 


A royal faétor fontheir kingdoms lay. = Dryden. 
2: [In arithmetick.} “‘Yhe multiplicator 
and multiplicand. P " Harris. 


Fa'cTORY. n. J- [ from fafor. | 
1. A houfe or diftrict inhabited by traders 
in a diftant country. ; i 
2. The traders embodied. in one place. 
Factoloum. x. fii (fac, totum, Latin. “Ie 
is ufed likewife in burlefque French. ] ‘A’ 
fervant employed alike in all kinds of bu- 
finefs : as Serud in the Stratagem: ' 
FACTURE. n. fo [French.] "I hé act or 
manner of making any thing. 
FACULTY ox. Je [jucultès French; facultas, 
Latin. | > 
1. “The power of doing any thing; ability ; 
whether corporal or intelletual. 

These is no kind of faculty or power in man, of 
any creature, which can rightly perform the func- 
tions allotted to it without. perpetual aid and con- 
currence of that fupreme caufe of all things. Hooker. 

Orators may grieve ; for in their fides, 
Rather than heads, their faculty abides. Denbumy 

Reafon in man fupplies the defect of oter facul- 
ties wherein we are inferior to beaits, and what we 
cannot compafs by force we bring about by ftratagem, 

i L’ Eftrange. 
2. Powers of the mind, imagination, reafon, 
memory. 

I underftand in the prime end 
Of nature, her the inferior; inthe mind 
Aud inward fucadecesy which moit excel. Milton. 

la 


F AD 
= Inthe erdinary way of fpeaking, the underftand- 
ing and wilbare two facw/ties ofthe mind. Locke. 

Neither did our Saviour think it neceffary to ex- 
plain to us the nature of God, beeaufe it would be 
impoffible, without beftowing on us other faculties 
than we poffefs at prefent. Swift. 

3. Mechanical power. 
The fiith mechanical faculty is the wedge ufed in 
cleaving wood. Wilkins. 
4» [In‘phyfick.] A power or ability to 
perform any action, natural, vital, and 
animal: by the firt they underftand that 
by which the body is nourifhed, or ano- 
* ther like it generated : the vital faculty is 
that by which life iz preferved, and the 
ordinary fundtions of the body. perform- 
ed; and the animal faculty is what con- 
ducts the operations of the mind. Quincy. 
. A knack; habitual excellence; dexterity. 

He had none of thofe facu/ries, which the other 
had, of reconciliag men to him. Clarendon. 

Our author found out monarchial abfolute power 
in that text, he had an exceeding good faculty to find 
ithimfelf where he could not thewit others. Locke. 

He had an excellent faculty in preaching if he 
were not too refined. ` Swift, 

6. Quality perfonal;: difpofition or habit of 

ood or ill. 

l am traduc’d by tongues which neither know 
My faculties or perfon, yet will he 
The chronicles of my doing. Sdbake/p. Henry VIL, 

7- Natural virtue ; efficacy. 
In requital ope his leathern fcrip, 
And thew me fimples of a thoufand names, 
Telling their trange and vigorous facudsies. Milton. 
8. Power; authority. 
This Duncan * 

Hath bor his faculties fo meek, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtaes 
Will plead like angels. Shukefpeare's Macbeth, 

g- Privilege; right to do any thing. 

" Law hath fet down to what perfons, in what 
caufes, with what’ circumftances, almoit every fa- 
culty or favour shall be granted. Hooker. 

10. Faculty, in an univerfity, denotes the 
matters and profeffors of the feveral fci- 
ences: as, a meeting of the faculty or fa- 
culties. 

Facu'np. adj. [ facundus, Latin. ] Eloquent. 

To Fappup. v. ». [corrupted from To fid- 
dle, or toy with the fingers.] To trifle ; 
to toy; to play. A low word. 

To Fave. v. n, [ fade, French, infipid, lan- 
guid.) ‘wi 

1. To-tend from greater to le/s vigour ; to 
grow weak ; to langurth. 

2. To tend from a brighter toa weaker co- 
lour. 

The greenrefs of a leaf ought to pafs for apparent, 
becaufe foon Sading into a yellow, it fearce latts at 
all, in comparifon of the greennefs of an emerald. 

Bzy'e on Colowrs. 

The fpots of this ftone are of the fame colour 
throughaut, even’ to the very edges ; there being ah 
immediate trantition from white to black, and the co- 
loura not fading or declining gradual'y. Moodrvard. 

3- To wither, as a vegetable. 

Ye fhall be at an oak whofe leaf faderb, and as a 

garden that hath no water. [fv i. 30. 


4- To die away gradually; to vanith; to be 
woni out. 

Where either throuzh the temper of the body, or 
fome other default, the memory is very weak, ideas 
in the mind quickly Jude. Locke. 

‘The'ftars thail fade away, the fun himfelf 
Crow dim with age, ad nature fink in years. Adif. 

g. To be naturally not durable; to be tran- 
fient; eafily to lofe vigour or beauty. 

The glorious beauty on the Beadof the fat valley 
fhall be a fading Bower. Sf. ariii 4. 


FA! 


The pidtures drawn in our minds are laid in fading 


colours, and, if not fometimes refrefhed, vanith and 


difappear. E SST Locke. 
Narcitlus’ change to the vain virgin thows, 
Who truits to beauty, trufts the fading rofe. Guy. 


To Fave. v. a. To wear away; to reduce 
to languor; to deprive of frefhnefs or 
vigour ; to wither. 

This isa man, o!d, wrinkled, faded, withered ; 
And not a maiden, as thou fay’tt he is. Séakefpeare. 
His palms, tho' under weights they did not itand, 
Still thriv’d ; no Winter could his laurels fade. Dryd. 
Reitlefs anxiety, forlorn defpair, 
And all the faded family of care. Garth's Dj/penf. 

To Favce. v. a. [Zefegan, Saxon ; fugen, 
German. | 

te To fuit; to fit; to have one part con- 
fiftent with another. i 

How will this fadge ? my mafter loves her dearly, 
And {, poor moniter, fond as much on him; 
And the, mittaken, feems to doat on me. Shake/p. 

2. To agree; not to quarrel; to live in amity. 

When they thriv’d they never fadg'd, 
Rut only by the ears'engag’d ; 
That dogs that fnarl about a bone, 
And play together when they've none. 

3. To fucceed; to hit. _ 

The fox had a fetch; and when he faw it would 
not fadge, away goes he prefently. L' Eftrange. 

4. This is a mean word not now ufed, un- 
lefs perhaps in ludicrous and low compo- 
fitions. ; 

FECES. x. /. [Latin] Excrements ; fett- 
lings after diftillation andinfufion. Quincy. 

To FAG. wv. a. [ fatigo, Latin.] To grow 
weary; to faint with wearinefs. 

Creighton with-held his force'till the Italian be- 
gun to fag, aud then brought him to the ground. 

e Mackenzies Lives. 

Fa'GeEND. ». fe [from fag and ed. ] 

1. Ihe end of a web of cloth, generally 
made of coarfer materials. 

2. The refufe, or meaner part of any thing. 

In the world's fagend 
A nation lies. Fanfhaw. 
When they are in the worft of their way, and fixt 
in’ the fagead of bufinefs, they are apt to look not 
kindly upon thofe who go before them. Cellier. 


FA'GOT. 1». /. [ fagod, Welth and Armo- 
rick į fagot, French. ] 

1. A bundie-of Ricks bound together for 
the fire. 

About the pile of fagors, fticks and hay, 
The bellows raifed the newly-kindled fame. Fairfax. 

Spare for no fugots, let there be enow; 

Place pitchy barrels on the fatal Rake: Sbakefp. 

Mitres.or fagots have been the rewards of different 
perfon”, according as they pronounced thefe confe- 
crated fyliables or not. Waits on the Mind, 

2. A bundle of fticks for any purpofe. 

The Brack Prince filled aditvh with fugets as 
fuccetstuily as the generals of our armies do it with 
fafcines. : Addifon. 

3. A foldier numbered in the mufter-roll, 
but not really exifting. 

To Fa'cor. v.a. [from the nown.] To 
tic,up ; to bundle together. 

He wat too warm on picking work to dwell, 

But fagered his notions as they fell, 
And it they raym’d and rattl’d, all was well. Dryd, 
To FAIL. v. x. [ failler, French; faeln, 
Welfh. Pezrow. | 
te To be deficient ; to ceafe from former 
plenty ; to fall fhort; not to be equal to 
demand or ufe. 

The waters fai/ from the fea, and the fiood de- 
cayeth and drieth up. Fob, xiv. 11. 

Wherefore thould not ftrength and might 
There fail where virtue fui/sy or weakeit prove 


Hudibras. 


Where buidett, though to fight unconquerable ? AZi/z, || 


TAI 
Where the credit and money /a./, barter alone muk 
Oe Locke. 
z, Tobeextin@; toceafe; to beno longer 
produced. 
Help, Lord, for the godly man ceafeths for the 
faithful fai trom among the children of men. 
Pf, ista. 
Whether fuch virtue fpent of oid now fuil’d 
More angels to create, Milton. 
3- To ceafe; to perifh; to be loft. 
By fate the ftreneth of Gods 
And this empyreal fubttance cannot fatl. 
For Titan, by the mighty lots diimay’d, 
Among th’ heavens th’ immortal fact difplay'd, 
Lett the remembrance of his grief thould fail. Addify 


4. To die; to lofe life. 
Had the king in his latt ficknefs faid, 
Their heads fttould have gone of. Shake/p. HVIT. 
Both he that helpeth thall fall, and he that is 
holpen fhall tall down,” and they shall all fail togen 
ther, If. xrxi. 3. 
5- To fink; to be bor’n down; to come to 
an end. 
Neither will I be always wroth ; 
fhould fail before me. 
His works, which in oug fall, 
For us created, necds with us muft faif, 
Dependent made, ` Milton, 
6. lio decay; to decline ; to languith. 
Let none henceforth feck néedlefs caufe t’approve 
The faith they owe; when earnettly they feek 
Such proof, conclude, they then begin to fail. Mièt. 
perceive. ' 
Thy mortal fight to fajl: objects divine 
uft needs impair and weary human tenfe..  Milvorw, 
7- To mifs; not to produce its effect. 
Confider of detormity not as afign, whieh is de- 
ceivable, but as a caule which feldom Sailech of the 
effect. Bacon: 
All thefe puiffant legions, whofe exile : 
Hath emptied heav’n, thall fai? to re-afcend. Milion. 
This jelt was firit of th’ other houfe’s making, 
And, five times try’d, has never fail'd of taking. 
Dryden. 
A perfuafion that we fhall overcome any difficulties 
that we meet with in the fciences, feldom fis to 
Carry us through them. Locke. 
He does not remember whether every grain came 
upor not; but he thinks that very few failed. 
Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
8. To mifs; not to fucceedina delign; to 
mifcarry. 
I am enjoin’d, by oath, if I fail 
Of the right cafket, never in my life 


Mitton. 


for the fpirit 
If, Wii, 16, 


To woo a maid in way of marriage. sptekelP 
At leaft our envious foe hath fauil’d¢, who thought 
All like himfelf rebellious, Milton, 


In difficulties of state, the true reafon of failing 
proceeds from failings in the adminiftration. 
L' Eftiunge. 
Men who havesbeen buficd in) the purfuit of the 
philofopher’s ftone, have fai/’d in their deign Aditi. - 
9. ‘lo be deficient in duty. 
Or naturt fail’d in me, and left fome part 
Not proot chough: fuch object to “itsin, ATilton 
Endeavour to fulfil! God’s commands, to, repent 
as often as you fuil of it, and to hope tor pardon of 
him. Wake. 
ToFair. v.a 
1. To defert; not to continue to afift or 
fupply ; to difappoint.. 
The thip was now left alone, as proud’ lords be 
when fortune fails them Sidney. 
So haft thou oft with guile thine honour bleat; 
But little may fuch guile thee now avail, 
if wonted force:and fortune do not much me furl. 
Spenser 
There thall be figns in the fun, the moon, and 
the ftars, men’s hearts failing them tor fear, 
Luke, xxi, 26. 
Nor could the mufe defend 
Her fon, fo fai/ not thou who thee implores. Miltons 
I laugh, wheo thofe who at the fpear arc bold 
And yent’rous,-if that fai? them, -ihrink and fear, 
Milter. 


Ier 


FAIT 
Fler heart failed her, and fhe would fain have 
compounded tor her life. L' Eftrange. 
He prefumes upon his parts that they will not fuil 
him at time of need, and fo thinks it furperfluous 
Jabour to make any provilion beforehand. Locke. 
zé Nottoaffift; tonegicét; to omit to help. 
Since nature far/s us in no necdful thing, 
Why want] means my inward felf to fee? Davies, 
3. To omit; not to perforin. 
The inventive God who never _fa//s his part, 
Infpires the wit when once he warms the heart, 
Dryden. 
4. To be wanting to. » | 
There fhall not Bit thee a man on the throne. 
1 King:. 
Fart. 2. f. [from the verb. } 
». Mifcarriage; mifs; unfuccefsfulnefs. 
2. Omiffion ; non-performance. 
Mark and perform it, feeft thou? for the fail 
Of any pointin’t hall not only be 
Death to thyfelf, but to thy lewd tongu’d wife, Shak. 
` He will without fai? drive out from before you the 
‘Canaanites. Ffi. 10. 
3. Deficience ; “want. 
4. Death ; extinétion. 
How grounded he his title to the erown à 
Upon our fai? ? Shuke/p. Henry VMI. 


Fa'tninc. 2. fe [from fail] Deficiency ; 
` imperfection ; fault not atrocious; lapfe. 


Kefides what failings may be in a matter, even in 
the expreffions there muft often be great ob/fcurities. 


Digby. 

To failings mild, but zealous for defert ; 

The cleareft head and the fincerett heart. Pope. 

Even good men have many temptations to fubdue, 
many conflicts with thofe enemies which war againtt 
the foul, and many failings and lapies to lament 
and recover. Rogers. 

Far'cure. 2. f. [from farl] 
1. Deficience ; ceffation. 

There muft/ have been an univerfal failure and 

want of fprings and rivers all the fummer feafon. 
Woodward. 
2. Omiffion; non-performance ; flip. 

He that being fubject to an apoplexy, ufed fill to 
earry his remedy about him ; but upon a time fhift- 
ing his clothes, and not taking that with him, 
chanced upon that very day to be fiirprized with a 
fit: he owed his death to a mere accident, to a 
little inadvertency and-fuilureof memory, South. 


3. A dapfe; a flight fault. 


FAIN. adj. [peagn, Saxon. ] 
i. Glad; merry; cheerful; fond. It is ftill 
retained in Scotland in this fenfe. 
And in her hand the held a mirrour bright, 
Wherzin her face the often viewed fain. Fairy Q, 
My lips will be fai» when I fing unto thee, andfo 
will nf foul whom thou haft delivered. P/alm, xxi. 
2. Forced; obliged; compelled. ["bhis fig- 
nificstion feems to have arifen from ee 
miftake of the original fignification in 
fome ambiguous expreffions: as, Iwas 
fain to do this, would equally fuit with the 
reft of the fentence, whether it was un- 
derflood to mean J avas compelled, or I 
«vas glad to do it for fear of worfe. i Vhus 
the primary meaning feems to have been 
early loft. ] 
Every weight to fhroud it did conftrain, 


And this fair couple eke to fhroud themfelves were 
fain. Spenfer. 
Whofocver will hear, he fhalt find God; whofo- 
ever will ftudy to know, thall be alfo fuin to believe. 
Hocker. 

I was fain to forfwear it; they would elfe have 
married me to the rotten medlar. Shakefp. 
When Hildebrand had accurfed’ Henry 1V. there 
were none fo hardy as to defend their lord; where- 
fore he was fuin to humble himfelf before Hildebrand. 
Raleigh's Effays. 

The learned Caftalio was fain to make trenchers 
at Bailes to keep himfelf frosa ttarving. 


FAI 


Fain. adv. [fromthe adjcftive.] Gladly ; , 


very defiroufly ; according to earnet 
withes. 
Now I would give a thoufand furlongs of fea for an 
acre of barren ground : I would fuin die adry death. 
Shake/peare. 
Why would’ it thou urge me ta confefs a fame 
1 long have ftifled, and would fain conceal. Addifan. 
Fain would | Raphael’sgodlike artrehearfe, | 
And thew th’ immortal labours in iny verfe. Addijon. 
The plebeians would fain have a law enacted to 
lay all men’s rights and privileges upon the fame 
level, Swift. 
To Fatx. von. [from the noun.] ‘Fo 
with ; to defire-fondly. 
Fairer than faireft in his fairing eye, 
Whole fole afpect he counts felicity. Spenfer on Love. 
ToFAINT. v. n. [Jancr, French. ]} 
t. ‘Fo decay ; to wear or walte away quickly. 
Gilded clouds, while we gaze upon them, faint 
before the eye, and decay into confufion. Pope. 
The fhow’ry arch 
Delights and puzzles the beholders eyes, 
That views the wat'ry brede with thoufand thews 
Of painture vary’d yet unfkill'd to tell 
Or where one colour rifts,or where one faints, Philips. 
2. To lofe the animal fun¢tions; to fink 
motionlefs and fenfelefs. ) 
Their young children were out of heart, and their 
women and young men fainted for thirtt and fell 
down, Fudith, 
We are ready tofainr with fafting. 1 Mac. iii. 17. 
Upon hearing the honour intended her, the fainted 
away, and fell down'as deade = Guardian. 
3. To grow feeble; to decline in force or 
courage. 
They wilh ftand in their order, and never faint in 
their watches. Ecclef. xliiie 10 
The imagination cannogbe always alike, conftant 
and ftrong, and if the fuccefs follow not fpeedily it 
will feint and lofe ftrength, Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 
O pity and thame, that they who to live well, 
Enter’d fo fair, Mould turn afide tp tread 
Paths indiret, or in the midway faine, Milton, 
How while the fainting Dutch remotely fire, 
And the fam'd Eugene's iron troops retire. Smith. 
4. To fink into dejection. 
Left they faint 
At the fad fentence rigoroufly urg’d, 
All terror hide. , Milton. 
To Faint. vea. To dejeét; to deprefs ; 


to enfeeble. A word little in ufe. 
It faints me 
To think what follows. Shake/peare’s Henry VIIP. 
Faint. adj. [ fane, French.) 
1. Languid į weak ; feeble. 

In intemperate climates, the fpirits, exhaled by 
| heat or comprett by cold, are rendered faint and 
| fluggifh. Temple. 

Words pronounced at length, founded faint and 

languid. ny” Swift. 
2. Not bright; not vivid; not ftriking. 
The bluecompard with thefe is a faint and dark 
colour, and the indigo and violet are much darker and 
fainter 

The length of the image I meafured from the 

Saint? and utmolt red at one end, to the faintefi 
and utmolt blue at the other end, excepting only a 
little penumbra, Newton's Opticks. 

From her naked limbs of glowing white, 

In folds loofe floating fell the fainter lawn. Thomfon. 
3. Not loud; not piercing. 
The pump after this being cmployed from time to 
time, the found grew fainter and fainter, Boyle. 
4. Feeble of body. 
Two neighbouring fhepherds fizine with thirlt, Rood 
at the common boundary ot their grounds, Rumdler. 
5. Cowardly ; timorous; not vigorous; not 
ardent. 

Faint heart neverwon fair lady, 

Prow, in Camden's Rem. 

Our faint Egyptians pray tor Antony; 

But in their fervile hearts they own Octavius. Dryd. 


Locke. | 6. Dejected ; depreffed. 


FAT 


Confider him that endureth fuch eontradiftion 
againtt himfelf, left. ye be wearied and faint in your 
minds. l Heb. xii. 3. 

7. Not vigorous; not-active. 

The detects which hindered the conqueft, were 
the faint profecution of the war, and the loofenefs 
of the civil government. Davies on Ireland, 


FAINTHEA'RTED. adj. (faint and heart. | 


Cowardly; timorous; dejetted ;_ eafily 
depreffed. 
ear not, neither be fainthearted. If. vii. 4. 
They fhould refolve the next day, as victorious 
conquerors to take the city, or elfe there, as fairt- 
hearted cowards to end their days, Knoles, 
Now the late fainthearted rout 
O’erthrown and fcatter’d round about, 
Chac’d by the horrour of their fear, 
From bloody fray of Knight and bear, ` 
Took heart again and fac’d about, 
As if they meant to ftand it out. Qidibras, 
Villain, ftand otf! bafe, groveling, worsthlefs, 
wretches, 


Mongrels in faction : poor faiathearted traitors, Addif, 
FAINTHEA'RTEDLY. adv. [from faintheart- 
ed.) Timoroully ; in a cowardly manner. 
FAINTHEA'RTEDNESS. 2. /. [from faint- 
hearted.) Cowardice ; timoroufnets ; want 
of courage. 


FA'INTING. 2.f. [from faint.} Deliquium ; 
temporary lofs of animal motion. 
Thefe fainrings her phyficians fufpect to proceed ` 
from contufions. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
Fa/tntisuness. af. [from faint.) Weak- 
nefs in a flight degree; incipient debility. 
A certain degree of heat lengthens and relaxes the 
fibres; whence proceeds the fenfation of fainti/bue/t 
and debility in a hot day. Arbuthnot on Air. 
Fa/InTLING. adj. [from faint] Timorous ; 
fecbleminded. A burlefque or low word. 
There’s no having patience, thou art fuch a faite 
ling filly creature, Arbuthnot’s Hiftory of Jobn Bulle 
Fa'INTLY. adv. [from faint. } | 
1. Feebly; languidly. 
Love's like a torchy which, if fecur’d from blattsy 

Will faintly burn; but then it longer lafts:: 

Expos'd to itorms of jealoufy aud doubt, 

‘Che blaze grows greater, but ’tis fooner out. Mul, 
2. Not in bright colours. 

Natore affords atleaft a glimm’ring light; 

The lines, tho’ touch’d but faintly, are drawn right, 
Pope. 
3. Without force of reprefentation. -3 

I have told you what I have feen and heard but 
faintly; nothing like the image and horrour of it. 
Shakep,. King Lear. 
An obfcure and confufed idea reprefents the object 
fo faintly, that it doth not appear plain-to the mind. 
i Waits. 
4. Without ftrength of body. 
With his loll’d tongue he faintly licks his prey, 

His warm breath blows her flix up as the lies. Dryd. 

5. Not vigoroufly ; not aétively. 
Though ttill the famifh’d Englith, like pale ghofts, 

Faintly befiege us one hour in a month. Shake/p. 
6. Vimouroufly ; with dejection ; without 

fpirit. 

Loth was thé ape, though praifed, to adventure ; 

Yet faintly 'gan into kis work to enter. Hub. Tale. 

He faintly now declines the fatal itrife; 

So much his love was dearer than his life. Dezbam. 

FA'I NTNESS. x. f. [from faint. | 
1. Languor; fecblenefs; want of ftrength. 
It the prince of the lights of heaven, which now 
as a giant doth run his unwearied courfes, fhould 
through a languilhing Juinenefs begin to ttand. Hecker. 
‘This proceeded not trom any violence of pain, but 
from a general languifhing and fuintneft of Spirits, 
which made him think nothing worth the trouble of 
one careful thought. Temple. 

2. Inactivity; want of vigour. 

This evil proceeds rather of the unfoundnefs of 
the countels, or of faininc/t in following and ctiect- 
iby 


FAT 
‘ing the fame, than of any fuch fatal courfe appoint- 
* ed of god. AAMs aiia Spenfer. 
3. Timoroufnefs; dejection. 
The palenefsio. this flow’r 
Bewray’d the fainéne/s of my maftcr’s heart. Shak. 
Fa'inty. adj. [from faint. |] Weak ; feeble; 
languid’; debilitated ; enfeebled. 
When Winter froits conitrains the field with cold, 
The, fainty root can take no tteady hold. Dry. 
‘The tadies gafp’d, and fcarcely could refpire; 
The breath they drew, no longer air, but hre: 
f The : faintykuightswere fcorch'd and knew not where 
© Torun for thelter; for no fhade was near. Dryden. 
FAIR. adj. [pezen, Saxon; faur, Danith.] 
1. Beautiful; elegant of feature; handfome. 
> Fair feems in the common acceptation to 
be reftrained, when applied to women, to 


the beauty of tte face. 

He only fair, and what he fair hath made, 

All other fair like flowers uutimely fade. Spenfer. 

Thou art a fair woman to look upon. Ger.xii t1. 

2. Not black; not brown; white in the 
_ complexion. 
bead I never:yet faw man, 
But fhe would fpell him backward; if fair fac'd, 
She'd fwear the gentleman fhould be her fitter; 
` Jt black, why, nature; drawing of anaatick, 
Made a foul blot. Shak. Much Ado about Nething. 
Let us look upon men in feveral climates: the 
“ Ethiopians are black, flat-nofed, and crifp-haired : 
the Moors tawny; the Northern people large, and 
sfair complexioned. 3 Hate. 
3. Pleafing to the eye; excellent or beau- 
tiful in general to the-eye or mind. 

That which made her fairnefs much the fairer 
was that it was but an ambaflador of a mot fair 
niiod. Sidney. 

Carry him gently to my faire/? chamber, 

> And hang it round wich all my wanton pictures.Shak, 

Thus was he fair in his greatnefs, and in the 
Jength of his branches. Ezek. xxxi. 7. 

For as by depredations wafps proclaim 

~ The fairefi fruit, fo thefe the faircft fame. 
4. Clear; pure. 

A ftandard of a damafk-rofe, with the root on, 

* was fet in a chamber where no fire was, upright in 

ao earthen pan, fullof fair water, half afoot under 

the water. ' Bacon. 

Even fair water, falliog upon white paper or 
Unen, will immediately alter the colour of them, 
and make it fadder than that of the unwetted parte, 

. Boyle cn Colours. 


§- Not cloudy; not fouls not tempeftuous. 

Farris foul, and foul is Suir; 

Hover through the fog and filthy air. 
fair weather cometh out of tbe earth. 
About three of the clock in the aiternoon the 

weather was very fairand very warm. Clarendon. 

6. Favourable; profperous: as, a fair wind. 

Jn vain you tell your patting lover, 

You with fair vida shiny watts over. 

we Likely to fucceed. 

Yous felf renowned prince, ftood as fair 
Asany comer I have Jook’d on yet, 

For my. affection. Shakefp. Merck cf Venice. 
The Caliphs obtained a mighty empire, which 

was in a fair way to have enlarged, until they 

feil our. Raleigh's Efays. 
© pity and fhame ! that they who to live well, 

Enter’d fo fair, should turn alide to tread 

Pathe indireét, of in the midway faint. 

8. Equal; jut. 

The king did: fo much defire a peace, that!no 
man need advife him to it; of could divert him 
from it, if fair and honourable conditiwn: of peace 
were offered to him. Clarendan. 

9- Not effected by any infidious or unlaw- 
ful methods; not foul. 


After all thefe conqueis. he paffed the reft of his 
age in his own native country, and died a fat- and 
natural death. ? Lempi. 

30. Not praétifing any fraudulent or infi- 


dious asts: as, a fais rival, afair difputant. 


Young. 


Sbakefp. 
A 


Prier. 


Mil, 
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_ ‘Virtuousand vicious ev’ry man muft bey 
Few in th’ extreme, but all in the degree ; 
The rogue and fool by fits is fuir and wife, 
And ev’n the belt, by fits, what they defpife, Pope. 
11. Open; dire¢t. 
For itill, methought, fhe fung not far away ; 
At lait I found her on a laurel-{pray ? 
Clofe by my fide the fat, and fair in fight, 
Fullina line, again{t her oppofite. 
12. Gentle; mild; not compulfory. 
All the lords came in, and, being by fair means 
wrought thereunto, acknowledged King Henry. 
Spenfer om Ireland. 
For to reduce her by main force, 
Is now in vain; by fair means, worfe. 
13. Mild; not fevere. 
Not only do’ft degrade them, or remit 
To life obfcur’d, which were ape difmithion ; 
But throw’tt them lower than thou did’tt exalt them 
high. Milton's Agonifies. 
14. Pleafing; civil. 
Goo. fir, why do you ftart, and feem to fear 
Things that do found fo fair ? Shakefpeare. 
When fuir words:and good counfel will not pre- 
vail upon us, we muft be trighted into our duty. 
BtBfiange, 


Dryden. 


Hudibras. 


15. Equitable; not injurious. 
His doom is fair, 
That duft I am, and hall to duft return. 
16. Commodious; eafy. 
Hereby, upon the edge of yonder coppice, 
A ftand where you may make the faire/ hoot. Shak. 
I looked tor the jugular veins, opened the faire/, 
and took away a dozen ounces of blood.  Wifeman. 
17. Liberal; not narrow. 
He through his virtue was as free from greedinefs, 
As through his fair livelihood, far trom needinefs. 
Carew. 


Milton. 


Farr. adv. [from the adjective. ] 


t. Gently; decently; without violence. 

He who fair and foftly goes fteadily forward, in 
a courie thar points right, will fooner be at his 
Journey’s end, than he that runs after every one, 
though he gallop. Locke. 

2. Civilly ; complaifantly. 

Well, you muft now fpeak Sir John Se 

One of the company fpoke him fair, and would 
have itopt his mouth with acruft. L’ Eftraxge, 

In this plain fable you th’ efect may fce 
Of negligence, and fond credulity ; 

And learn befides of flatt’rers to beware 
Then moft pernicious when they {peak too fuir. 
Dryden, 

His promife Palamon accepts; but pray’d 
To keep it better than the firt he made: 

Thus fu'r they parted, till the morrow’s dawn g 
For each had laid his plighted faith to pawn. Dryd. 

Kalib afcend, my fair {poke fervant rife, 

And foathe my heart with pleafing prophecies. Dry. 

This promiled fair at firit. Addifen on Italy. 

3. Happily; fuccefsfully. 

Q, princely Buckingham, J’ll kifs thy hand, 

In-fign of league and amity with thee: 

Now fair befall thee and tay noble houfe! 

‘Thy garments are not Spotted with our blood. Shak. 
4. On good terms, 

There are other nice, though inferior cafes, in 
which a man mult guard, if he intends to keep fair 
withthe world, and turn the penny. Callier on Pop. 

Fair. 2. f 


te A beauty; elliptically a fair woman.. 

-OF fleep forfaken, to relieve his cares 
Me {ought the converfation of the fair. Dryd. Fables, 

Gentlemen who donot detign to marry, yet pay 
their devoirs to one particular fair. Spefator. 

2. Honefty ; juit dealing. 

Iam not much for that prefent; we'll fettle it 
between ouslelves;. fair and fquare, Nic, keeps 
thends together, Arbuthnot. 

Fain. w. f [ foire, French; feria, or forum, 
Latin. | An annual or {tated meeting of 
buyers and {ellers ; a time of traffick more 


ficquented than a markets The privilege 


FAT 
ef holding fairs in England is granted by 
the king. 


With filver, iron, tin, and lead, they traded in 


thy fairs, Ezek. 
His corn, his cattle, were his only care, 
And his fupreme delight a country fair. Dryden. 


The ancient Nundinz, or fairs of Rome, were 
kept every ninth day: afterwards the fame privilegés 
were granted to the country markets, which were at 
firit under the power of the confuls. Arduth. on Coins, 

Fa'rinG. ./. [from fair.] A prefent given 
at a fair. 

Sweetheart, we fhall be rich ere we depart, 

If fairings come thus plentifully in. Shake/p. 
ike children that efteem every trifle, and preter 
a fairing betore their fathers. Ben Fonfone 
Now he goes on and fings of fairs and fhows; 
For {till new fairs before his eyes arofe : 
How pedlars ftalls with glitt’ring toys are laid, 
The various fairings of the country maid. Gay's Pa fli 
Fa’iry. adv. [trom fair. ] l 
1. Beautifully: as, a city fairly fituated. 
2. Commodioufly ; conveniently ; fuitably 
to any purpofe or defign. 

"Waiting ’ull willing winds their fails fupply’d, 
Within a trading town they long abide, 

Full fairly fituate on a haven’s fide. Dryden. 
3. Honettly; juftly; without fhift;, without: 
fraud; not foully, 

There is due from the judge to the advocate fome 
commendation and gracing where caufes are "ied 
pleaded. , Bacon. 

To the firft advantages we may fairly lay claim ; 
I with we had as good a title to the latter, Atierdury. 

It is a church of England-man’s opinion that the 
freedom of a nation confiits inan abfolute unli- 
mited legiflative power; wherein the whole body of 
the people are fairly repretented in an executive duly 


limited. Swift, 
4. Ingenioufly; plainly; openly.. 

The itage how loofely docs Aftres tread, 

Who fairly puts all characters to bêd ! Pope. 


§e Candidly ; without finiftrous interpreta- 
tions. 
As 1 interpret fairly your defign, 
So look not with feverer eyes on mine. 
6. Without violence to right reafon. 
Where I have enlarged them, I defire the falfe 
criticks would not always think that thofe thoughts 
are wholly mine; but that either they are fecretly 
in the poet, or may be fuirly deduced trom him. 
Dryden... 
This nutricious juice being a fubsile liquor, {carce 
obtainable by ahuman body, the ferum of the blood 
Be fubitituted in its place, Arbutb.on Aliments... 
7° 


Dryden. 


ithout blots. 
Here is th’ indictment of the good Jord Ualtings... 
Which in a fet hand fairly is engrofs’d. Shukefp: . 
8. Completely ; without any. deficience. 
All this they fairly overcame,.by reafon of the 
continual prefence of their king... Spen/-S rate of Irel.. 
Let them fay itis grofly done ; fo it be fasrlydonc, . 
no matter. Shukefp Mà ry Wives of Windjor. 3 
Our love is not fo great, . Hortenfio, -but we may 
blow our nails tagcther, and fatt it /uir/y out. 
Shake/p. Taming of the Shrew', . 
Falstan ess. n.f. | from fair. ] 


t.. Beauty; elegance of forms 
That which made her fairnefs much’.the fairer, . 
was that it was but a faix.amba(tador of a mot Gir- 
mind, full of wit, and a wit which delighted more 
tojudge itfelf than to thow itfelf.. Sidneys- 
2. Honefty; candour; ingenuity. 
There may be fomewhat of wifdom,: but little - 
of goodnels or fairncfs in this.condut. Aserbury 


FA'IRSPOKEN., adj.. [from-fair and /peak.} | 


Bland and civil in Janguage and addrefs. 
Arius, a prie(t in the church of Alexandria, a fub- - 
tlewitted ‘and a marvellous fair/poken man, but dif 
contented that we fhould be placed befure him in ho- - 
nour, whofe fuperior he thought. himfelf in. deferr, 
becaufe through envy and {tomach prone unto cons- 
tradi€tion. Flogker. 3 
FAIRY. x. /.- [penh’S, Saxon ; fee, French. . 


4A0 


rAd 

Ab tea; terra, fit & pie Macedonum 

dialecto; unde wigo: pigo, & Romanis 
‘inferi, qui Scoto-Saxonibus dicuntur 

feries, noftratiq; vulgo corruptius fairies, 
ratay Ionor dxiporis, five dii manes. Bax- 

ter's Gloffary. l 

3. A kind ot tabled beings fuppofed to ap- 
pear in a diminutive human form, and 
to dance in the meadows, and reward 
cleanlinefs:in houfes; an elf; a fay. 

Nan Page, my daughter, and my, little fon, 
And three or four more ot their growth, we'll drefs 
Like‘urchins, ouphes, and fairies, green and white. 

Skakefpeure. 

Then let them allencircle him about, 

And fairy like too pinch the unclean knight; 
And afk him, “why, that hour of fairy revel, 
Ip their fo facred paths he dares to tread 

-- Jinghiape prophane. Shak. Merry Wives of Wixd/or. 

By the idea any one has ot fairies, or centaurs, 
he cannot know. that things, anfweriag thofe ideas, 
exitt. Locke, 

Fays, fairies, genii, elves, and demons hear. Pope. 

- 2. Enchantrefs. ` Warburion. i 

- Vo this great fairy I'll commend thy acts, 

Make her thanks blefs thee. Shak. Ant. and Cleop. 
Farry. adj. | 
1. Given'by fairies. 

~ Be fecret and difcreets thefe fairy favours 

Are loft whennotconceal'd. Dryd. Spanifbh. Frya’. 

Such borrow’d wealth, like fairy money, though 
it were gold in the hand from which he received it, 
will be but leaves and dutt when it comes to ufe. Leche. 

2. Belonging to fairies. 

This‘is the fairy land: e@hy fpight of fpightss 

., We talk with goblins, owls, .and-elvifh fpnghts. 
Shakefp. 


Falrystone. ne f. [fairy and filone) t A} 


ftone found in gravel-pitsi Aa 

FAITH. a. / ‘Loi, French; fede, Italian ; 
fides, Latin.) ” pa 

1. Belief of the revealed truths of religion. 
The name of faith being properly and_ftrictly 
taken, it mutt needs have reference unto fome ut- 
“tered word, ‘as the object of belief.” Hioker, 
Faith, if it havenot works, isdead, Frm, ii. 17. 
Vitou in the next lite is the perfecting of that 


faith in this life, or that faith here" is turned ‘into | 


vifion there, as hopeinto enjoying. Hammond, 

‘Then fasrb thall fail, and holy hope thall die ; 

One lott in certainty, and one in joy. Prior. 
2. ‘The fyitem of revealed truths held by 
the Chriftian church; the credenda. 

Felix heard Paul concerning the faith, Aas xxiv. 

This is the catholick /aité. Common Prayer. 

3. Truft in God. 

Faith is an entire dependance upon the truth, 
the get the juftice, and the mercy of God; 
which dependence will certainly incline us to obey 
him in all things. Swift. 

4. Tenet held. 
Which to believe of her, 
Mutt be a faith, that reafon, without miracle, 
Should never plant in me. Shake/peare’s K. Lear. 
ç. Truft in the honefty or veracity of an- 
other. 


6. Fidelity; unfhaken adherence. 
Her failing, while her faith to me remains, 
I fhould conceal. Milton's Paradife Lof, 
4+ Honour; focial confidence. 
For you alone 
l broke my fair with injur’d Palamon. 
8. Sincerity ; honefty ; veracity.. 
Sir, in good faith, in meer verity: Shak. R. Lear. 
They are a very froward generation, children in 
whom is no faith, Deus, xxii. 2C. 
9. Promile given. 
] have been forfworn, 
In breaking fairs with Julia whom I lov’d. +» Shak. 
FA'ITHBREACH. x. f. [faith and breach.) 
Breach of fidelity ; diiloyalty; perfidy. 


pDryd. 


FAI 


Now minutely revolts upbraid his fulrbbreaeb ; 
Thofe he commands move only in command, 
Nothing in love. Shakefpeare's Macbeth, 


Fa'rraeD. adj. [from faith.) Honeft ; fin- 


cere. A word not in ufc. 
Thou baftard! would the repofal 
OF any truft, virtue, or worth in thee, 
Make thy words fairh'd? Sbaukefpeare's K. Lear. 


Falrrurut. adj. | faith and full. | 


1. Firm in adherence to the truth of Tē- 


ligion. x 
To the faints which are at Ephefus and the faithful 
in Chritt Jefus, Epb. i. 1. 


Be thou faithful uato death, and I will give thee 
a crown of life. Rev.ii.,10. 


2. Of true fidelity; loyal; truc.to the al- 


legiance or duty profeffed. 
I have this day receiv'd a traitor’s judgment, 
And by that name mutt die; yet, heav’n bear witnels, 
And, if I have aconfcience, let it fink'me, . 
Ev’n asthe axe falls, if Tbe not faithfud., Shakdfp. 
So {pake the Seraph Abdiel, faithful tound 5 
Among the faithlets, faithful only he. Milton. 
3. Honett; upright ; without fraud. 
My fervant Moles is faithful in all mine houfe. 
; ‘Li Numbers, 


4. Obfervant of compa& or promife; true 


to his contraét; fincere; veracious. 
Well I know him ; 
Of eafy temper, naturally good, 
‘And faithful to hiswvord. Dryden's Don Sebaftian. 
FATEHFULLY.« adv. [from faithful. } 


“qe"Wetth frm belief in religion. 


2. With full confidence in God. 
3. With ftriét adherence to duty and alle- 


giance. 

His nable grace would have fone pity $ 
Upon my wreiched women, that fo long 
Have follow’d both my fortunes fai/kyully, Shak. 

4. Without failure of performance ; honett- 
ly ; exactly. 

If on my wounded breaft thou drop a tear, 
Thinkifor whofe fake my breaft thatwound did bear; 
And faithfully my lat defires full, 

“As l perform my cruel father’s will, Dryden's Ovid, 
çe. Withearneft profeiiions ; with itrong pro- 


mifes. 

For his own part he did faithfully promife to be 
ftillin the king’s power. Bacon's Henry VII. 
6. Honettly; without fraud, trick, or am- 
biguity. F 
‘They fuppofe the nature of things to be,truiy and 
Saithfully fignified by their names, and thercupon 

believe.as they hear, and“practile as they believe. 
i “South's Sermons. 
7. In Shakefpeare, according. to Mr. War- 
burton, fervently; perhaps. rather confi- 


fidently ; fteadily. 
If his occafions were not virtuous, 
l fhould not urge it half fo faithfully. Shak.Timon. 


FA'ITHEULNESS. w. f. [from faithful. } 
1, Honefty ; veracity. 
For there is no faithfulnefs in your mouth; your 
inward partis very wicxednefs. +  Pfal. lix. 
The band that knits together and fupports all 
compacts, is truth and faith/ulne/s. South, 
z. Adherence to duty; loyalty. 


‘The fame zeal and faithfulne/s continues in your 

: blood, which animated one of your noble anceitors 
to facrifice his life in the quarrel of his fovereign, 

Dryden, 


Fai THLESS, adj. Trong] 
1. Without belief in the revealed, truths 
of religion; unconverted. 


W hatfoever our hearts be to God and to his truth. 
believe we, or be we as yet fuithlef/s, for our conver- 
fign or confirmation the torce of natural reafon: is 
great. Hocker. 

Never dare misfortune crofs her foor, 

Unlefs the doth it under this excufe, 


Thatthe is uuc to a faithle/s Jew. Shakefp. 


FA'ITHLESSNESS. x fe [from faithke/s.} 


FAL 
2. Perfdiovs ; difloyal; not true to duty, 


profeflion, promife, or allegiance. 

; Both i 

Fell by ourfervants, b 

A mot unnatural and faithlefs {crvice. 
Abdiel, taithful found ; 

Among the faithlefs: Milton's Par. Inf. 


thofe men welov'd moft; 
Shake pe 


1. Treachery ; perfidy. r, 
2. Unbelicf as to revealed religion. ` 4 

Faltrour. 2. f. [faitard, Yrenchi} ‘A 

fcoundrel; a rafcal; a mean fellow; a 
poltroon An old word now obfolete. 

To Philemon, falfe faitour, Philemon, i 

I caittoipay, that 1 fodearly bought, Fairy. Queen, 
iato new wues unweeting I was caft, Í 


Bythis falfe faitexr. » 


Fairy. Queen, 


Fake. x f. [Among feamen.] A coil of 


rope. Harris. 


Farcappr. x. f. [from falx, falcis, Latin. ] 


, A horfei is faid. to. make fa/cadtes when he throws 
himfelf upon his’ haunches two or three» times, as 
in very quick curvets; therefore a falcade. is’ that 
action of the hauncties and of the legs, which bend 
very iow, when you make a ftop and half a ftop. 

i Farrier’s Dif. 
Fa'pcatep. adj. [ falcatus, Latin.} Hook- 
ed; bent like a reaping hook or.fcythe. 

‘The enlightened part.of the moon appears in the 
form of a fickle, or reaping. hook, which is while 
fhe is moving from the conjundtion to the oppofition, 
or from the new moon.to the.full;,but from full to 
a new again, the enlightened part appears gibbousy 
and the dark fulcated. wy © Harris 

FA'LCATION., xf. [ falcis, Latin.] Crook- 
ednefs; form like ;that.of .a reaper’s 
hook. | 

The locufts have antenne,-or long horns before, 
with along fa/catiaz or forcipated tail behind. Brown. 

Fa‘LcH1on.n./. [enjis falcatus; in French, 
 fauchoni] ¿A thort crooked fword ; acy- 
meter. 

I've feen the: day,. with my good biting falebion, 

I would have made’ them fkip: I am old now. Shuke 

Old falchicns are new temper’d in the fires; 

+The founding trumpeteveryfoul infpires. Dryd, Enri 
What fighs and tears : 

“Hath Eugene caufed! how many widows curfe 

“His cleaving falchion. Philips. 

FA'LCON. 2. f- [faukcon, French; ` fal- 

conne, Italian; falco, Latin.] - Credo, a 

roftro falcuto five adunco, trom the falcated 

or crooked bill. 
1. A hawk trained for fport. 

As.Venus’ bird, the white, fwift, lovely dove, 
O! happy dove that art compar’d to her, 

Doth on her wings her utmoit fwittnels prove, 
Finding the gripe of falcon fierce not far. — Sidney. 

Air itopsinot the high foaring of my noble falcon. 

b Walioue 

Apulian farms, for the rich foil admir’d, 

And thy large tields where fu/cons may be tir’d. Dryd. 

Say, will the falcon, ttooping fiom above, 

Smit with her varying plumage, fpare the dove? Pope. 
2. A fort of cannon; whofe diameter at the 

bore is five inches and a quarter, weight 

feven hundred and fifty pounds, length 

feven foot, load two pounds and a quarter, 

fhot two inches and a half diameter, and 

two pounds and a half weight. 
FALCONER. u: fu [ faulconnier, French. ] 
One who breeds and trains hawks; one 
who follows the fport of fowling with 
hawks. 


Hitt! Romeo, hit! O for a falc’xer's voice, 
To lure this tarfel gentle back again. Shake/peare. 
"Ihe univerfal remedy was fwallowing of pebble- 

ftones, in imitation of falcomers curing hawks. 

Tempie. 
I have learned of a falconer neverito feed up a 
hawk when I would have him fiy. Dryd, Don. Schaft. 
å A fasc'ner 


FAL 

R fale'ner Henry is, wien Emma We” } 
With her of tarfels, and of lures he talks.” = Priar. 
Pa'-coner. wf. BH ants eh y 
~ fort of ordnance, ofé diameter at the 
„ bore is four inches and a quarter, weight | 
* four handred panier length fix foot, load 
one pound and a:quarter, fhot fomething 
anore than two inches diameter, and one 
~ pound and a quarter weight. Harris. 
p, Mahomet fentjanizaries and nimble baba ne | 

p ee Facer ts and other {mall pieces, REE 


Ea'LDAGE. iia Jo n [faldagixm, barharous | 
“ Latin.) ` A privilege which anciently fe- 


verak lords.seferved to,themfelves of; fet- 
tingeup folds for theep, in any fields 
avithin their manors, the better to manure 
“them ; and this not only with their own, 
* bút their tenants fheep.” This faldage in 
„ fome places they: call a foldcourfe or free- 
Ged esd aiee Aiia die eagan. 
Fa'torer. x. f- (fald andyee.} = Avcom- | 


fition paid anciently ‘by tenants. for the f 
á . Dia. | 


privilege of faldage. 
Fa'toinc. x. f- A kind of coarfe cloth. 

Dia. 

Fa'.ostoor. 2. 0 [fald or feld and fost. | 

` A'kind of ftool placed at the fouth fide 


of the altar, at which the kings of England || 


kneel at their coronations: + 
To FALL. v. m. pret. 7 fil; compound 
_ preee have fallen or faln. [peallan, 
Saxon ; fâlkn, German. | 
i. To drop from a higher place. 
Thou thalt make a batilement for thy roof, that 
thow bring not blood upon thine houfe, if anyiman 
fali from thence. Deut. 
T ihall fal? 
Jike a bright exhalation in the evening, 
Andno man fee me. more, Shake. Henry VUI. 
2. ‘To drop froin an erect to a prone pofture. 
Saul fell all-along on the earth. 1 Sum, xxviii. 20. 
‘That ie a ttep, 
-On which I mutt fall down, or elfe o’erleap ; 
For in'my way it lies. Shakefpeare'’s Macbeth, 
3: To drop; tobe held or adhere no longer. 
~ His chains fe// off trom his hands, . As, xii, re 
¢. To move down any defcent. y 
_, All liquid bodies are diffufive; for thcir parts being 
in. motion, hive: no connexion one with anothe:, but 
glide and fall, off any way, as gravity and the air 
prefleth them, Burnet. 
§. To drop ripe from the tree, 
As the leaf falleth off from the vine, and as a fall 
ing fig from the fig-tree. Lf. xxxiv. 4. 
6 To pafs at the outlet : asa river, 
Calar therefore gave orders to build his gallies on 
the Loir, and the rivers thar fallinroit. Arbuthnot, 
7- To be determined to fome particular di- 
rection. 
„Bird: and fowls that reft one foot to eafe the other, 
naturally lay their heads under their wings, that tbe 
“centre of gravity may fall upon the foot they stand 
_ On. i Cheyne. 
8. To apoftatife ; to depart from faith or 
goodnefs. - 
Labour to enter into that reft, Jett any man fal 
after the fame example of unbelief. ¢ Heb, iv. ir. 
They brought feandal 
To Ifrael, diffidence òf God, and doubt 
In feeble hearts, propente enough betore 
To waver cet Mf, and join with idols, Milton. 
rhether fome fpirit on hely purpofe bent, 
Or fome fall'’n angel from below broke loofe, 
Who come: with envious t 


eyes, and curft intent, 
“To view this world and its created Lord. Dryden. 


9- To die by violence. 
_ God and good angels figheon Richmond's fide, 
eet fallin hight of all his pride. Shu, 
; è OL, e 


"Ort one Meula bea prey, how much the better 


French} *A | 


Le. To come ty a fuddenend. 


20. Tosdecline from. violence to calmnefs ; 


21. ‘To enter into any new ftate of the body 


FAL 


Tovfut/ before'the lion than the wolf! Shak 
What other oath, 
` Than’ honcfty'to henelty engap’d > 

That this thall be, or we will fall for it. Shakefo. 
~ DA thoufand! thal fall ac thy fide, ahd ten thouland. È 

at thy right hand; but it thall not come nighithee. 

i : Pf. xe). 73 

hey thall fad 
Lev, xxvi. 7+ 


efpeare. 


s Ye fhall chafe your enemies, and t 
before you by.the fword. ++ i 
They not obeying, l 
Incvrr’d, what could they lets? the penalty ; 
© And manifold ia fing deferv'd to fall, Milton, 
Almon fal/syold’ Vyrrheug’ elaeitcare, 
Pierc’d with an arrow from the diftant war. Dryden. 


s4 The greatnefs of thefe Irith ‘lords, fuddenly .fe// 
and vanithed, when-theix opprcdions and/extortions 
were taken appar. 1 $ Davies. 
Ve firit the fare of Cxfar did foretell, WA 
And pity 'd Rome when Rome in Cælar fll; `° 
In iron clouds conceal’d the publick light, 
And impious mortals fear’d eternal night. Duydeg. 
11. ‘To be degraded from an high ftation ; 
to’ fink into meannefs or difgrace; to be 


plunged into fudden mifery. 
What can be theirbutinefs 

With avpoor weak woman falf’ nsfrom favour! Shak. 
12 To decline from power or empire ; to be 

overthrown. etre 

Wharrmen could do, 

Is done already : heaven and earth willewitnefs, 

lt Rome mutt full tisat'we are innccent. Addifon, 
13. ‘To enter into any: ftlate worfe than the 
- former. 

He felis at difference with Ludovico Sfortia, who 
carried the keys which brought him in, and fhut him 
out, Bacon's Herry VII. 

Some painters taking precepts into literal a fenfe, 
Nave fallen thereby into great inconveniencies. Dri. 

i$. “Lo ‘come into any ftate of weaknefs, 
terrour, or mifery. why 

Theft, by obtruding the beginning of ackange.for 
the entirciwork: of new life, Mall fask under. the for- 
mer guilt. Hammond. 

_ Que would wonder how fo many leamed- men 
could full inta Q great. an ablurdity, as .to believe 
this river could pteferve itfelf unmixed with the lake. 
pee , | ‘ Addifon on Laly. 

Tlie beft' men fal? under the feverelt preilures. Wake. 
15. To decreafe; to be diminithed, ,as, in 
weight, i mo 

From the pound weight, as Pliny tells:og, othe 
As fell to (woounces in the-firft Punicl: wars when 
Hanribal invaded Italy! to one ounce; then, by the 
Papirian Jaw, sta half an owice. Arbuthnot, 

16. Vo ebb; to-grow hallow ; as, she hiver 
falls,“ pda et sa a £ 


17. To decreafe in value; to bear Jefs price. 
When the price of corn fulleth, men generally 
break no more ground’ than will fupply their own 
turn. " Carew, 
Bat’now her price*ts fall: Shakefp. KO Lear, 
Rents will fall, and ‘iticomés’ every. day Ieticu, 
'till indugry, and frugality, joined’ toa ‘well ordered 
trade, thall reftoreto the kingdom the riches it Had 
formerly.) m3 ym one LIAL abocks, 

18. To fink; not to amount to the full. 3 
The greatnefs of ‘anveftate’ itr bulk: and territory, 
doth fal! under meature; and! the’ greatnefs of h- 
nances and revenue doth fall under. computation. 
$ : Bacon, 

19. Tobe dejected; to become null. 

This book muft ftand or fall with thee; not by 
aniy opinion I have of it, but thy own. ~ ~ Lecke. 


| 


f 


from intenfenefs'to remiffion. 
He was ttirr’d, 
And fomething {poke in'cholef, ill and hafty; 
But he fell to him(elf again, and fweetly : 
Fn ail the reit thew'd u moftinoble patience. Shukef. 
At length herfury fc//, her toaming ceas'd 3 
And ebbing inher foul, the god decreas'd. Dryden, 


or mind. 


28. To begin ‘an 


FAL 
Tn {weet mufick is fuch art, x 
Killing care and ‘grief of heart, ‘ 
Fall afleep, or hearing die. Shakefpr. 
Solyman, chated with theiofs of- his gallies and 
beft foldiers, and with the double injury dane unto. 
him by the Venetians, fel into fuch a rage that he 
curled Barbaroffa Knolles. 
When about twenty, upon the falfenefs of alovér, 
the fell diftracted. Temple. 
A‘fpark like thee of the man-killing trade, 
Feld iick,+and thus to his phyfician faid : 
Methinks F am not right in ev’ry part, 
1 feet a kind of trembling at my heart; 
My pulfe unegiial, and my breath ie ttrong; ~ 
Betides'a filthy furr upon my tongue: Dryden's Perf, 
And youthave known. noce in health: whovhave 
pitied you? and» behold, they are gone before ypu g 
Cvemfince you fed/ into this dittcmper. Wakes 
«tte died calmly, and with all thereafinefs ofa mur 
‘falling ‘atleep! Atterburyy 
_ Portius himfelf oft falls in tears before me, i 
As if he mourn’d his Tival’s ill fuccefs.  Addifon, 
Foras his own bright image he furvey’d, s 
Fle fii in lowe with the fantaNleck flrade. Addijon> 
l fell in love with the character of Pomponius 
Atticus; I longed'to imitate him. . Blauutuo Pope. 
22%,Lo finkinto an.air of difcontent.or de- 
jectionvofethe look: | 
If thou perfuade thyfelf that they’ thall not be 
taken, let not thy countenance fall, © Fudith, Vi. ge 
Ifyou have any other requett tommake, chide it 
not; forye fhall tind’ we will not make your coun 
tenancé to full by the anfwer ye thall receives Basar. 
I have obferv'd of late thy looks arefuller, 
O'ereait with gloomy-eares.and difcontent. Addi/on.. 
23. To fink below fomething in.comparifon.” 
Fame of thy beauty and tby youth, 
Among the sett.me hither hrought, 
Finding this fame fall fhort of truth, 
Made ine ftay longer than | thought. 
24. To happen; to befal, . . 
Forduch things as do fall {carceyonce in’ many 
ages, it did futhice:to take tuch ogder.as was: requilite 
when they /fed/. Heoker. 
Ottir falls out, that while one thinks’ toe much 
of hia doingyyhe leaves to'do the effect of his think~ 
ing. i , Sidney. 
A long advertent and deliberate connexing,of coa- 
fequents, Which fa//s notin the common» road of or- 


F 


Waller, 


dinary, ‘men, l Hale, 
Since this.fortunesal/s to you, 
Be contentandfeek no new. Shake/peare, 
Ifithe worlt fall that ever fell, 1 hopes: t shall 
make hift to go withounkime® =,” | s1 Dhphe/ps 
O, how feeble is.man’s power, ne 
Thatif good fortune fa//, 
Cannot add another.hours .. 6 ad “at 0 
Nor.a loft hour récall! X > “Donne.” 
Since both cannot’ poffefs what both purfue, 
“I'm griev'd'my fiend, the chance thould fu/f on yous 
Sarr Dryden. 
T had more leifure,.and difpofition, than, have 
fince fallen to my hare. * e i Swift. 


25. To come by change; to light on. 


ir Ihave two bogs 
Seck: Percy and thyfelf-about.the field; 
But fecing thou fu/7"/f on me To luckily, 
1 wall aay thee. Shake/p; Henry TV. 
The Romans fel! uporithis model by chance, but 
the Spartans by thought and defign. Swift. 


26.°'To come tó a {tated method. 


The odd hours ar the end af the folar years are 
not indeed fully fix, but arefeficient 10° 44//; 
which deficiency,.im 134 years, collected, amaunts 
to a whole day: and hence may bë feen the reafon 
why the vernal equinox, which ‘2¢the ‘time of "the 
' Nicene council fi upon the zift of. March, falls 
iow aboutten divs fooner. Flolder on ‘Lime 
It docs nor full within my fubjeét to laydown the 
rules. of odes. 7 Felton on the Cliffick:. 
27. To come unexpectedly. 
Tam fallen upon the mention of mercurics. Boy/ee 
lt happened this evening that, we fe// into a very 
plealing walk, ata diltance from his houle. 
Adtifon, 
y thing with ardour and 
vehemence, i : 
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The king underftanding of their adventure, fud- 
Benly falls to take pride in making much of them. 

Sidney. 

Each of us fesl in praife of our country miftreffes. 


Shake/peare. |' 


And the nert multitude fell a lufting. Numb. iiig. 
It is better to found a pérfon afaroff, than to fa// 
upon the point at firft; except.you mean to furprize 
him by fome fhort queftion. Bacou. 
When a horfe is hungry, and eomes to a good 
patture, he falls to his tood immediately., Hale. 
They fell to blows, infomuch that the Argonauts 
flew the moft part of the Deliones. L' Eftrange. 
29. To-handle or treat directly, 
“ We muft immediately fall inte our fubject, and 
treat every part of it ina lively manner. Addifon. 
30. To come vindittively: as a punifhment. 
There fell wrath for it againft Ifrael. 2 Chron. 
31. To come by any mifchance to any new 
poffeffor. 
‘Phe ftout bifhop could not well brook that his 
province fhould /a// into their hands, Kuolles. 
32. To drop or pafs by careleffnefs or im- 
rudence. | 
Ulyfles let no partial favours fal, 
The people’s parent, he protected all. Pope's OF y/fey. 
Some expreffions fell from him, inatòvery favour- 
able to the people of Ireland. Swift. 
33. To come forcibly and irrefiftibly. 
Fear fell on them all. Aé?s, XiX. 17. 
A kind refrething fleep is f2l/ex upon him : 
I faw him ftretch’d at eafe, his fancy loft, 
In pleafing dreams. Addifon's Cato. 
34. To become the property of any one by 
lot, chance, inheritance, or otherwife. 
All the lands, which will fad/ to her majefty there- 
abouts, are largeenough to contain them. Spenfer. 
If you do chance to hear of that blind traitor, 
Preferment falls on him that cuts him off, Shake/p. 
Then ‘tis moft like 
The fovereignty will f2// upan Macbeth. 
After the flood, arts to-Chaldea fell; 
The father of the faithful there did dwell, 
Who both their parent and inftructor was. Denham. 
You thall fee a great eftate full to you, which you 
would have loft the relith of, had you known your- 
felf born to it. Addifon. 
If to her thare fome female errours fall, 
Look on her face, and you'll forget themiall. Pope. 
In their fpiritual and temporal‘courts the labour 
falls to their vicars-general, proCtors, apparitors, and 
fenefchal yA « Swift. 
35. To languifh; to grow faint. 
Their hopes or fears for the common caufe rofe or 
fell with your lordthip’s interet.  Addifon on Italy. 
35.. To be born to be'yeaned. < 
"Lambs, mug have care taken of them, at their firft 
Salling, elfe, while they, are weak, the crows and 
magpics will be apt to pick out their eyes. 
Mortimer. 
37- To Fatt away. ‘To.grow lean. 
' Watery vegetables are proper, and fith ratheg. thay 
fief ; "in a Lent diet people commonly firl? away. 
1 “Arbathnot qn Diet. 
38. ToT art away. To revolt; to change 
‘allegiance. 1- i 
The tagitives fell away, tothe king of Babylon. 
; 2K irys. 


Shake/p. 


39. To Fant. away.) To,apoftatife, to fnk! 


into, wickednefs. 
 . Thefe fora while believe, and in time of temp- 
tation fall away. 
Say not thou, itis through the Lord that] fes 
away; for thou oughtelt not todo the things that he 
. hateth. , ; cel f, xv. 
40. To Farr away. To perifh; tobe loit. 
Still. propagate ; tor Mal] they fall ausyy. 
*Tis prudence to prevent entire decay. Deyd. Virg. 
How can it entes into the thoughts. of man, that 
the foul, which is capable of fuch immenfe perfec- 
tions, and of recciving new improvement to all eter- 
nity, fhal! fall awy into nothing, almoft as foon as 
it as created ? Addifon’s Spefator, 
41. To Faru away. To decline gradually ; 
to fade; to languifh. 


3 


47. To Fane from 


48. To Fave in. 


49.To Fay ix, To comply; to yield to. 


Lake, viii. 136 |! 


53- Ta. Fan ou, 


In a curious brede of needlework one colour falls 
away by fuch jut degrees, and another rifes fo in- 


fenfibly, that we fee the variety, without being able | 


to diftinguith the total vanithing of the one from the 
firft appearance of the other. Addifon. 


42.a Faru back. To fail of a promife 


or purpofe. 
We have often fallen back from our refolutions. 
Taylor. 


43. To Fatt back. To recede; to give way. 
44. Ta Fak down. [dowa is fometimes 
added to fall, though it adds little to the } 
fanjfication:| To proftrate himfelf in | 


oration. 
All kings thal fal? down befow him; all nations 
fhall ferve him. Pf: ixxi. 1. 
Shall fall down to the fteck ofa tree 2//. xliv. 11. 


a 


45: To FALL down. To fink; not to ftand. 


As the was {peaking, the fell down for faintnels, 
th. xv. 
Down fell the beauteous youth; the yawning wound 
Guth’d out a purple ftream, and ftain’d the ground. 


Dryden. 


46. To Fair down. "To bend as a fuppliant. 


They thall fall dows unto thee; they thall make 
fupplication unto thee. Uf. xiv, 14. 
To revolt; to depart 


from adherence. 
Clarence 
Is very likely ta fall from him, Shake/p. Henry VI. 
The emperor being much follicited by the Scots 
not to be a help to ruin their kingdom, fell by de- 
grees frorn the king of England. Hayward, 
‘To concur; to coincide. 
Objections fall in here, and are the clearcft and 
Toft convincing arguments of the truth. Woodward, 
His reatonings in this chapter feem to fa// in with 
each other; yet, upon a clofer inveftigution, we 
{ball find them. propofed. with. great variety and. di- 
ftinction. Atterbury. 
Any fingle paper that- falls iz with the popular 
tafte, and pleafes more than ordinary, brings one in 
a great return of letters. Addifon. 
When the war was*begun, there foon ‘fell in other 
incidents‘at home, which made the continuance of 
it necetlary. i Swift. 


Our fine young ladies readily fal? ix with the di- 
rection of the graver fort. Spectator. 
It is a double misfortune to a nation, which-isthus 
given to change, when they have a fovereign that is 
prone to fall in with all the turns and veerings of 
the people. i Aidldifon, 
You willfind it difficult to perfuade Icarned men 
to fal/ iz with your projects,  Addifon on Medals. 
That prince applied ‘himfelf firltito thechurch of 
England; and, upon their, refufal sto fad/ i with 
his meafures, made the like advances to the diilenters. 
Swift. 


50. To Farr off. To feparate ; to be broken. 


Love cools, triendfhip falls of, brothers divide; 
In cities, mutinies; in countries, difcord. Sbake/p. 


51. To Farr of. T.oyperith,;. to die away. 
_ Languages. need -recryits to fupply, the: place of 
j ` thofe words thathare continually fading off through 


difufe. Felton. 


52. fo Farı off. To apoftatize; to revolt; 
r} - 


to forfake. ©! 


Oh, Hamletiwhat a falling offi wasthere. Shak, 


Revolted Mortimer? 
— He never, did ful off, my fovereign liege. 
But by the chance of war. Shakefp. Henry VV. 
Theys accuttomed ity aford at oiher times either 
Gilence or fhort allent to what he did: purpoie, did 
then fall of and forfake,him. Hayward. 
What caule 
Mov?d ourgrind paroñ®; in that happy fate, ` 
Favour'd of Heav’nifo highly, to falhoff 
From their Creator, and tranfgrefs his| will? Milton. 
Fhofe captive tribes fell, off 
Fro:n Godto worthip calves. Adistan’s Paradife Loft. 
Were l always grave, one half of my teaders 
would fall cf trom me, Mddifon’s Spečkucr. 


To begineagerly to do 
any thing. 


$4. Lo 
begin the attack. 


FAL 


Some 'coarfe cold fallad is before thee fet § 
Bread with the bran, perhaps, and broken meats: 
Fall on, and try thy appetite to eate Dryden's Perf) 
FaLL on, To make an affault;. to 


p 


They fe// on, I made.good my place: at length 
they came to the broomftaff with me; I detied “em 
fill. Sbakefpeare’s Henry VNL 
Fallon, fall on, and hear him not; r 
But fpare his perfon for his father’s fakes _ Dryder. 
Draw all; and when I give the ward, fall on. 
Ocdipus. 
He pretends, among the reft, to quarel with me, 
to have fallen foul og priefthoad. | Dryden, 

55. To FacL over. To revolt; to defert 
“from one fide to thevother. 

| `~ And do’ft thou now falf over to my foes? 

Thou wear a lion's hide! doff it, for hame, 

And hang a calve’s fkin on thofe recreant limbs. 

f Shakefpeare's King Jobn. 
56. To Farr out. 'To quarrel; tojar; to 
grow contentious. 

Little needed thofe proofs toone who would have 
Jallen out with herfelf, rather than make any con- 
jectures to Zelmane’s ipeeches. Sidney. 

i How fell you out; fay that? 

—No contraries hold more antipathy, 

Than I and fucha knave, Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
Meeting her of late behind the wood, 

Seeking {weet favours for this hateful fool, 

l did upbraid her, and fa// out with her. Shake/p.. 
The cedar, by the inftigation of the loyalifts, Jell 

out with the homebians, who had ele&ted him to be 

their king. Howel, 
A foul exafperated in ills, falls out 

With every thing, its friendy ittelf.. Audifon's Cato. 
It has been my misfortune to live among quarrel- 

fome neighbours: there is but one thing can make 

us fall out, and that is the inheritance of Lord Strut’s 

eftate. Aréurknot's Fobu Bull. 

57- To Fan out. To happen; to befall. 

Who think you isemy Dorus is fullen out to be? 
Sidney. 
Now for the moft part, it fo falleth out, touching 
things which generally are received, that although 
in themfelves they be moft:certain, yet, becaufe 
men prefume them igranted of all, we arel hardlicit 
able. to briag proot ot their certainty. Hocker. 

It fo fell owt, that certain players 

We o'er-rode on the way; of thofe we told him. Sduke 

Yet fo it may fallout, becaufe theirend 
Is hate, not help to me. | Milton's Agoniftes. 
| There fell cut a bloody quarrel betwixt the trogs 
and the mice. L’ Effrange.. 
If it fo fall out that you are miferable tor every 
thou hatt no reafon to be furprifed, as if fome unex- 
pected thing had happened. Tilvotfon.. 

58. To FALE to. To begin eagerly to cat, 

The men were fathion’d in a larger mould, 
The women ht for labour, big and bold ; . 
Gigantick hinds, as foon as work was done, 
To their buge pots of boiling pulfe wauld run; 

Fall to, with eagerjoy, on homely food. Drydens’ 
59. To Fat to. ‘Vo apply himfelf to, 

They would needs fu// to the practice of thofe 
virtues which they before learned. Sidney, 

I know thee not, old man; falf to thy prayers: 
How ill white hairs become a tool andjelter! Shake 

Having been broughs up an idle hortebey, he will 
never after fall to labour; but is ooly made fit for ® 
the halter. Spenfer. 

‘They fell ta raifing money under pretence of the 
relief of Ireland. “Clarendon. 

My lady fulls to play: fo bad her chance, 

He mutt repairit. Pope. 

Go: To Fare under. To be fubje®t to; to 

- become the fubjë&t of. M 

We know the effects of heat will be fuch as. will 
fearce fall under the conceit of man, if the force,of 
it be altogether kept in. Aacoa’s Nutural Hifiory. 

Thofe things which are wholly in. the choice of 
another, fall under our deliberation. Taylor. 

"The idea of the painter and the fculptor is un- 
doubtedly chat pertect and excellent example of the 
mind, by imitation of which imagined form, all” 
things are reprelented which fal/ sader human fight. 

‘3 Drydcats Dufre{noy. 
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61. To Fari under. To be ranged with; to 
“be reckoned with. | | 
‘to paftoral can affect the 
ar that ‘clafs of poetry 


No rules that relate 
Georgicks, which fall amher | 
which confilts in giving plain inftructions to the rea- 
der: ` . © Atdifoh tn the Georgicks. 

62. To Faru upi To attack; to invade ; 
to affault. ' he 1 7 

Auftria falling upon thefe gallies, had with them a 
‘cruel and deadly fight, Knalles, 

An infettion in a town firit, falls upon children, 
weak conftitutions, or thofe who are fubject to other 
difeafes; but, fpreading further, feizes upon the moit 
healthy. - . , Temple. 

Man falls upow every thing that comes in his 
way; oot a berry or mufhrcom can efcape him. 

Addifen's SpeEater. 
To, get, rid of foals and fcourdrels was one part 
Of my defion in falling upon thefe authors, Pope. 
63. To FALL pon. To attempt. 
~ L do not intend to fall upon nice philafophjcal 
difquifitions about the nature of time. i older. 
64. To Fakt upan.. = 'Torufh againft. 
At the fame ume that the ttorm bears upon the 
te atier, we,are falling foul upon one another. 
ee re ' _ Addifon. 
$- Fatt ‘is one of thofe general words 
of which it is very difficult to afcertain 
or detail. the full fignification. ` It retains 
in moft of its fenfes fome part of its pri- 
mitive meaning, and implies either lite- 
rally or figuratively defcent, violence, or 
fuddennefs: In many of its fenfes it is 
oppofed to rife; but in others has no 
counterpart or correlative. 
To Faun. wa. 
1. Todrop; to let fall. 

To-morrow inthe battle think on me, 

And fall thy edglefsfword, defpair and die. Shak, 

It chat the earthicould teem with womans tears, 
Each drop, the falls, would prove acrocodile, Séuk, 

Draw together; 
And when I rear my hand, do you the like, 
Vo full it on Goazalo. Shake/peare's Tompef?. 

Kam willing to fall chis argument: ‘tis free tor 

man to. wnte or not to write in verfe, as he 
thinks it is or is not his talent, or ashe imagines 
the audience will receive it. Dryden, 

2. To fink; to deprefs: the contrary. to 
raife. 

If a man would endeavour to raife or fall his 
voice {till by half notes, like the ftops of a lute, or 
by whole notes alone without halis, as far as an 
eight, he-will not be able to frame his voice unto it, 

Bacon's Natural Hin, 


3. To diminifh; to let fink: oppofed to 
raife. 

Upon 'leffening interet tofour per cent, you fall 
the price of your native commodities, or leffen your 
trade, or elfe prevent not the high ufe. Locke. 

4. Toyean; to bring forth. 

They then conceiving, did in yeaning time 

Fall party-colour’d lambs, and:thofe were Jacob’s, 


Shake/peare, 
Farr. x. f. [from the verb. ] 


1. The act of dropping from on high. 
High o'er their heads a mould'ring rock is plac’d, 
That promifes a fa//, and shakes at ever blatt. Dryd. 
2+ Theattof tumbling from an ereét pofture. 
I faw him run after a gilded butterfly ; and when 
he caught it, he let it go again, and after it again ; 
and over and Over he comes, and up again, and 
caught it again, or whether his fald enraged him, 
or how it was, hedid fo fethis teeth, and did tear it, 
it) . Sbake/peare, 
3. The violence fuffered in dropping from 

on high. | 

My fon coming into his marsiage-chamber, hap- 
pened to have a fall, and died. 2 E fdr. x. 48. 
Spirit of wing, mingled with common water, if 
the rit fail be broken, by means of a fop, of other- 
wile, ftayeth abov?; and once if mingted, it fe- 
vereth got again, acoil doth. Bacon’! Phy, Rem, 


` 


“who 


i 


eve 


PNE 
A fever or fal/ may take away ‘my reafon, Locke. 
Some were hurt by the fa//s they got by leaping 
upon the ground. Guliiver’s Travels. 


Lg 


4. Death; overthrow ; deftru@ion incurred. 


Wail his fall, 
Whom I myfelf ftruck down. Shakefpeare’s Mach. 

Our fathers were given to the fword, and for a 
fpoil, and-had a great fali before ourenemics. 

, Judith, viii. or 

I will begin to pray Yor myfelf and for them; for 
I fee the fulls of us that dwell in the land. 

f 2 Efdr, viii. 17°? 
4. Rúin; Diffolution. 

Paul’s, thelate thethe of fuch a mufe, whofe flight 
Has bravely reach’d and foar’d above thy height; 
Now fhalt thou ftand, though {word, or time, or fire, 
Or zeal more’ fierce than they, thy fall confpire. 

: Denbam. 
6. Downfali; tofs of greatnefs; \declention 
from eminence ; degradation ; ftate of bé- 
ing depofed from a high ftation ; plunge 
from happinefs or greatnefs into mifery 
or meannefs, or from virtue to corruption. 
Ina fenfe like this we fay the fall of 
man, and the fall of angels. x 

Her memory ferv’d as an accufer of her change, 
and herown handwriting was there to bear teitimony 
againft her fall. Sidney. 

Perhaps thou talk'ftof me, and do’ft enquire 
Of my reftraine: why here I live alone; 

And pitieft thismy miférable fa//. Daniel’s Civ, War. 

He, carelefs now of int’reft, fame, or fate, 
Perhaps forgets that. Oxford e'er was great ; 

Or deeming meaneft what we greateit call, 

Beholds thee glotious only in thy fall. Pope to Parnel, 
7- Declenfion of, greatnefs, power, or dò- 

Minion. 

Tillthe empire came to be fettled in' Charles. the 
Great, the fall of the Romans huge dominion con- 
curring with other univerfal evils, caufed thofe times 
to be days of much affliction and trouble thoighont 
the world. Hooker. 

8. Diminution; decreafe of value. 

That the improvement of Ireland isthe principal 
caufe why our lands in purchafe rife not, as natu- 
rally they thouldy with the fu// of our intereft, ap- 
pan evidently from the etfe the fall of interett 

ath had'upon houfes in London. Child. 

9- Declination or diminution of found; ca- 
dence; clofe of mufick. 

That ftrain again; ithada dying fuil : 

O, it came o'er my ear, like the {weeth South 
That breathes upon.a bank of violets, 
Stealing andigiving odours. Shake/p.Twelfth Night. 

How fweetly did'they float upon the wings 
Of filence, through the empty-vaulted night, 

Act ev'ry fall {moothing the raven down 
Of darknets 'till it fmil'd! Milton, 
to. Declivity; fteep defcent. 

Waters when beat u the hore, or ftraitned, 
at the falls of bridges, or dathed again(t themfelves 
by winds, give a roaring noife. Bacon’s Nar, Hif. 

it. Cataract; cafcade; ruth of water down 


a fteep place. 
There will we fit upon the rocks, 

And fee the thepherds feed their tlocks 

By thallow rivers, to whole falls 

Melodious birds fing madrigals. Sbhake/peare. 
A whiftling wind, or a melodious noife of birds 

among the (preading branches, or a pleafing fall of 

water running violently, thefe things made them: to 

{woon for fear. Wijd. 
Down through the crannies of the living walls 

Theeryftal ftreamsdefcend in murm ring falls. Dryd. 
The {wain,, in barren deferts, with furprize 

Secs lilies {pring and fudden verdure rife; 

Aad farts, amidh the thirfty wilds to hear 

New falls of water murm’ring in his ear, 
Now under’ hanging mountains, 

Befide the fa/s of fountains, 

He makes his moan; 

And calls her ghott, 

Forever, ever, ever loft! Pope's St, Cecilia. 

t2. ‘The outlet of a curreat into any other 


‘water. 


Pepe. 


’ 
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Before the fall of the Po into thé gulph, it tecelvex 

into its channel confiderable rivers. Addifonon Italy. 

13. Autumn; the fall of the leaf; the time 
when the leaves drop from the treés. 


What crowds of patients the town doctor kills, 

Or how laft fall he'rais’d the weekly Bills. “Dryden. 

14. Any thing that comes. down. in. great 
quantities. 

Upon a great fall of rain the current carried away 

a huge heap of apples. _L' Eftrange. 

15. The act of felling or cutting down; 
as, the fall of timber. 

FALLA‘CIOUS. adj, | fallax, Latin 3 fulla- 
crew’, French. 

1. Producing miftake; fophiftical. It is 
never ufed of men, but of writings, pro- 
pofitions, or things: 

i The Jews believed and affented to things neither 
€vident nor certain, nor yet fo much as probable, 
but actually fake and fallacious; fuch ae the abfurd 
dottrines'and ftories of their rabies. South's Sermons,- 

2. Deceitful; mocking expectations"! i 

The force’ of that fallacious fruit, $ 

That with exhilerating vapour bland 

About their fpirits Had\play’d, and in inmoft pow rs 


Made err, was now exhal'd. Milon's Pur. Loft. 
Falfe philofophy infpires > 
Fallacious hope. Ailton. 


Fata‘crOusty. adv. [from fallacious. } 
Sophiftically; with purpofe to deccive; 
with unfound reafoning. 

We (hall fo tar encourage contradiction, as to pro- 


mife not to oppofe any. pen that thall fal/acie:/ly 
refute use Brown. 


We have feen how fallaciowfly the author has 
ftated the caufe, by fuppofing that nothing but: un- 
limited mercy, or unlimited punithment, are the 
methods that can be made ufe of. Addifon, 

Fatra'crousness. æ. f> {from fallactons. | 
Tendency to deceive; inconclufivenefs. 
Fa'LLACY. x. f. [ follacia, Latin; fallace, 

French.] Sophifm; logica artifice; de- 
ceit; deceitful argument; delufory mode 
of ratiocination. 

Moft princesmake themfelves another thing from 
the people by a fu//acy of argument, thinking them- 
felves moft kings when the {ubject is moft bafely fub- 


jected, Sidney. 
Until I know this fure uncertainty, 
I'll entertain the favour'd fallacy. Shake/p. 


lt were a mere fallacy, and miftaking to afcribe 
that to the force of imagination upon another body, 
which is but the force of imagination upon the pro- 
per body. Bacon. 

All men, who can fee an inch before them, may 
eafily detect grofs fallacies. Dryden. 

FALLABTLITY. x. f. [from fallible.) Lia- 
blenefs to be deceived; uncertainty; pof- 
fibility of errour. 

There is a great deal'of fallability in the teftimony 
of men; yet fome things we may be almoft as certain 
of, as that the fun fhines, or that five twenties make 
an hundred. ; Watts, 

FA'LLIBLE. adj. [ fallo, Latin.}] Liable 
to errour; fuch as may be deceived. 

Do not falfify your refolution with hopes that are 
JSallible: to-morrow you mutt die. Shake/p. 

He that creates to himfelf thoufands Of Mtle hoy cs, 
uneertain in the promife, fallible in thé'event, and 
depending upon a thoufand circumitance, oft@n fail 
his expectations, Taylor. 

Our intellectual or rational powers necd foree 
affittance, becaufe they are fo frail and fallible in 
the prefent ftate. Wiarttse 


FALLING.. | ./- [from sall.] Indentings 
Fa'LLING in. J oppofed to prominence. 


It thows the nolc and eyebrows, wirh the teveral 
prominences and fullings in of the features, much 
more diftindtly than any otber kind of figure. Addif 


FA'LLINGSICKNESS, x. fo [fall and fick- 
| nefi.) The epilepfy; a difexfe in which 
5 Az tee 


FAL 
the patient is without: any warning:de- 
-privedat once of hisfenfes, and falls down. 
s Did Cæfar fwoon?—He fell down in’ theymarket> 
lace, and foam'd at mouth, and-was fpeochiels.— 
He hath the falling ficknefs. ' Shake/p. 
‘The dogfither is good againft the Salling heey 

alton. 


FALLOW: adj. [palepe, Saxons | + ama 
1, Pale red, or pale yellow. 
How. does your fallow greyhound, fir? 
l heard fay, he was out-run at Cotfale.  Sbake/p. 
The king, who was ‘exceffively affeéted to hurit- 
ing, had a great defire to-make a great park for red 
as well as) fallow deer betwecn Richmond, and 
Humpton-courte l Clarendon. 
2, Unfowed 3 lefe-to. reft after, the yeatsof, 
_ tillage... [Suppofed to be fo called írom 
the colour ot naked ground.] sgoinn 
The ridges of the fallow field lay’ traverled, ‘fo 
"as the Englith mult crofs them in prefenting the 
"charge. Haward. 
3. Plowed, but not fowed ; plowed as pre- 
pared for,a fecond aration, | re 
Her predeceffors, in their course, of, goyerament, 
did but fometimes caft.up.the ground; and lo leaving 
„it fallow, it became quickly overgrown, with weeds. 
J . Hewel ’s Vocal Forf. 
4. Unplowed; uncultivated: 
Her fallaw lees x 
The-darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory, 
. Doth root upon. Shuke/peare's Heary V. 
g. Unoccupied; neglected. 
Shall faints in, civil bloodfhed wallow |“ 
Of faints; and let the caufe lie falicw ? Hudibras. 
Fa'LLow. ». /. from the adjective. | 
1, Ground plowed im order to be plowed 


again. . i 
“he plowing of fallows is a benefit to land. 
r Mortimer. 
"The belt plovghs to plowup Summer fallow with, 
Mortimer. 
2. Ground.lying at reft. 
Within an ancient forcit's ample verge, 
There Tends a lonely but å healthful dwelling, ` 
“Buile far convenience, and the ufe of lite; 
Around it fa/lows, meads, aiit paitures tair, 
pA little gurden, and a hmpid brook, 
_ By nature’s own contrivance fsems difpos’d. Rowe. 
Jo FAaLLOW. tee © To plow inorder to a 
“ta fecond plowing. i 
Begin to plow up -tallows: thisefirtt fallow ing 
sought to be very thallow. Mortimerts Hufeana'y. 
Fa'tuowness. x. fe {from falleaw: | © Bar- 
“gennefs ; an exemption from bearing fruit. 
Like one, who, in her third widowhood, »doth 
i proicis. 
‘Flerfelf a nun, ty’dto retirednefs, 
St affects my mufe now a chafte faliownefse Donne, 
FALSE. ad. { faljus, Latin; faux, Jade, 
“French. | 
1, Not morally true; expreffing that which 
‘is not thought. es 
l Innocence thall make 
“Fale accufation bluih, and tyranny 
‘Tremble at patjence. Sbutefp. 
7 There arè fal/c witneffes among men. L'E, ange. 
2. Not phyfically true; conceiving that which 
docs not osit. : 
For buggifeas that be fa fe, which ev'ry tongue 
Of co'mBora! man aftivins for true? 
Which truth hath tn all ages been fo trong, i 
As loadfone like, all hearts it cver drew, Dai'jeg 
A farce.is thatin poetry. which, grotefque is ip a 
picture: the perions, and. action ola .farce, are all 
wanatural, and the manners fa//e; that is, iucon- 
‘fiting with the charaéters af, mankind. 
3: suiccedancons ; fuppofitious. 
Take a veflel, and make afa/’e bottom of coarfe 
canvais: &llit with carth above the canvalss Bacon. 
4: Deceiving expectation; not folid; not 
found. 


Hic fell, as a huge rocky cif, 


ve 


Dryden. 


t Whole falfe foundation waves have wafb'd away, 
| With dreadful poife is from the main land reft. 


Fairy Queen, | 4. Counterfeit; smpotture, ` 


u 
Ca 


6, Nothonett ; nor juft 


Winter's Tales, 


FAL 


When that flood inits own depths were drown’ d, 
 Aeletebehind it falfe and ilipp’ry ground. * Dryden. 
"fhe heart ot man looks iair, but when we come 
f toti any weight upon’t, the ground i P uncer 
us E frratge. 
Not-agreeable to'rule,-or propriety.© ` 
Now, fy upon my falfe French; by miae honour, 
in true Englith, I love thee, Kate., Shiksfp. 


The true prince may, for rcereation, prove afil/e 
thief; for the poor abuics.of the times want counte- 
nance. ' Shakfp. 

Men are fpunges, which, to pour out receives 
Who know falfe play, rather than lofe, deccive. 


i Donne 


7. Treacherous ; perfidious; traitcrous ide- 


ceitful; hollow. 
I grant him bloody, _ 
Luxurious, ‘avaricious, falfe, deceitful, 
Sudden, malicious, fmacking of ev'ry fin 
That has a name. Shakfp. Macbeth. 
Falfe of heart, light of ear, bloody orhand.ddak. 
)* Anan to whom he had, committed the trult. ot 
| his perfon, in making him his chamberlain; this 
man, no ways difgraced, no ways difcontent, no ways 
put in tear, turns falfe untohim. Bacon's Fen. V1. 
So hatt thou cheated Thefeus with a wile, s 
Againít thy vow, returning to beguile 
Under a borrow’d name j as falfe to me, ` 
So falfe thou art to him'who fet the free. Dryden. 
Foe ladies will make a numerous party againit 
him, for being ful/t to lovein torfaking Dido: Dryd. 
8. Counterfeit; hypocritical; not real ; as 
a falje diamond. 
Falfe tears true pity moves :~the king commands 
To loofe his fetters. a Oe Dryden's En. 
g. In all thefe fenfes true is the word op- 
pofed. 
Fase. adv. Not truly ; not honeftly; not 
exactly; falfely. 
What thou would’ft highly, 
That thou would’it holily z would ’it not play falfe, 
And yet would tt wrongly win. + Sdakfp. Macbeth. 
JoFause. vi a {fromthe noun. | 
1.°To violate by fatlure of veracity. 
Is*t.not cnough that to this lady mild, 
Thos fulfed hath thy faith with perjury? Fairy Q: 
2.. To deceive. 
Fair feemly pleafance each to other makes, 
With goodly purpofes there as they fit; 
And in his fa/fed fancy he her takes 
Tobe the fairett wight that lived yet. Fairy Queen. 
3. To make feints; as fencers commonly do, 
But, Guyon, inthe heat of all his ftrite, l 
Was.wary wife, and clofely did await 
Advantage, whilit his tue did rage moft rife ; 
Sometimes athwart, fometimes he ttrook him ftrait, 
And fulfed oft his blows t’illude him with fuch bait. 
Fairy Queen. 
4. This word is now out of ufe. 
Fatsswea'RreD. “adje [ fale and heart.) 
Treacherous ; perfdious ; deceitful; hol- 
I low. Cm s 
The traiterous or treacherous, who have milled 
others,: arefeverely punithed; aud che neutwalsand 
fulflxarted frignds and followers, who have Atarted 
alidedike a broken bow, he noted... Bacon, 
Fal Lsi oome [tromyalfe.] 
1. Want of truth; want of veracity. 
Artificer of fraud ; he was'the firit 
PRu prattis'd fal [AF under faintly Mow. Miter. 
All deception in’ the courfe ot? ‘Itte isy indecd, na- 
| thing elfe but a licreduced" to practice; ‘and falfe- 
kood palling frm wotds to things. ” South. 
z. Want of ‘Honefty’; treachery; deceitful- 
nefs; perñdy. | | 
į Nothing wants, but that thy hape, 
í Like his, and colour ferpentine, may fhow 
Thy. inward, fraud, to warm all. creatures fromithee 


Hencefor:h; left that too heavenly ioum, pretended, « | 


To helluh falced, fäare then. 


Malis Ue 


“FAL 


¢ 3, Alie;, a falfe affertion. +- Tet. 


rd x 


Ih your anfivers there remains fal/Loed. 


For no /a//oood can, endure 
Touch of ccleitial temper, but returns 


OF force to its own likenefs. Milton 
Fåä'LsELY, adu. [tromfal. | 3 d 
1. Contrarily to truth; not truly.i. l 

Simeon and- Levi {pake not only fally but infi- 


dioufly, nay hypocritically, abufing profelytes ang 
religion. si Gou. of Tongue. 
Already were thé Be'sians on our coalty 
Whiofe flect more mighty every day became , 
By late fuccefs, which they did sa//ely boaft,- f 
And now by tirk appearing, feem’d toclaim. Dryd, 
Tell him, I did in vainhis brother move, 
And set he fal/ely faid he wasinlove; 
Falfely; tor had he uly dov’dyatdeatt. a.o iy 
He would have giv’n ove day to my requet. Dryden. 
Such as are treated il and upbraided. futfely find» 
|! out ag intimate friend that will-hear théir coms 
plaints, and endeavour to footh their fecret refent- 
ments, Addifon’s Spelat, 
2. Erroneoufly ; by miftake. OS. ot 
He knows that to be inconvenient which we al/el) 
think ‘convenient for us. Smallridge's Sërmens. 
3. Pertidioufly; treacheroufly; deceitfully. 
Fa'tseness. x. /. [from faye]. a` . 


1. Contrariety to truth. : 


2. Want of veracity; violation of promife. 
Suppofe the reverfe of virtue were folemnly enadt- 
ed, and the ue of fraud and rapine, and per- 
jury and falfenc/s to a man’s word, and all vice 
were eitablithed by a law, would that which we 
now call vice gain the reputation of virtue, and that 
which we now call virtue grow odious to human 
nature? om | Tillesfon. 
3. Duplicity; deceit; double dealing. : 
_ Piety is oppofed to hypocrify.and infinceritys and ¢ 
all falfene/s, or touluels of intentions, efpectally te 
pertonated devotion, . Hammnend’s fundumentalte 
4. Treachery; perfidy; traiteroufnefs. 

King Richard might create a pere guels, + 
That great Northumbeiland, then talfeto bun, 
Would cf that feed grow toa greater falfincfs. Shak. 

‘Phe prince is in no danger of -bemg bewayed by 
the fiul/ene/s, or cheated by the avarice of fuch a ere 

$ paie , Rogers, 
Faliser. a. f. [from fale.) Adeceiver; 
An hypocrite... Now obfolete. y 

Such end had thê kid; for he would weaned be ~ 
Of craft coloured with fimplicity ; Ai A 
And fuchend, pardie, does all them remain, 

i ‘That of fuch fadfer’s friendihip been fain. Spenfer. 

FaLsiPt' AREE. adj, [from falffy.| Liable 
to be cvunterfeited or corrupted. 4 

FALSLEICAITION. u. f. [ falfification, French, $ 
from fuljify. | owes 

t. The’ at of counterfeiting any thing fo 
as to make it appear what it is not. 

Concerning the word of God, whether it be by 
mifconttruction of the fente, or by fal/ifcatien of" 
the words, wittingly to endeavour that any thing 
may feem ‘divine whith is not, is very plainly to 
abufe, and even to falfify Divine evidence, which, 

, injury, offered but unionen, is moft worthily counted * 
heinous! + f l Hookera! 

To counterfeit the dead simage of a king in his 
coins an high otfence; but to.counterteit the living 
image of a king in his perlon, exceedeth all Jalia R 

t cations; except it fhoutd be that of a Mahouinct, 
that conntericits Divine houeur Buco. 
2. Confutation; | 
The: poet invents this Ation to iprevent pofterity 
from fearching afterthis ine, and to'preferve his tory 
, trom detedtion of fulfifcation. _ _ Broome. 
Fa! LSIFIER. mf. { from falify. | mE R 
1. One that counterfeits; one that makes 
any ching to feem what it iš not. | 
It happens in theories built.on too obvious „or too 
few experiments, what happens to fol/ifers of coin; 
for counterfeit money will endure fome. oug, proof, 
others another, but none of them all proofs. | Boyle, 


X 


s ( 
WAL 
h A Har; one that contrives falfehoods.. - 
-Boaters are naturally fa//fers, and the people, of 
all others chat put their theans the worft together. 
` : atl ~ o L' Eftrange. 
Jo Fa'istrY. ©. a: [ falffer, French. | 
1. To counterfeit; to forge; to produce 
fomething for that which in reality it is 
not. : 

We cannot excufe that church; which through 
corrupt tranflatizns of icripiure, delivereth, inftead 
of divine fpeeches, any thing repugnant unto that 

which God fpesteth; or, through faljified additions, 
propofeth that to the people of God as. Scripture, 
hich is in truth no Scripture. Flooxer. 

“Nhe Irii: bards ufe to torge and falAfy every thing 

-as thev i, to p'-e or difpleafe any man, Spexfer. 
v Felffying the balance by deceit. Amos. 
2.. To confute; to prove faife. 
‘ Ous Saviour’s prophecy ftands good ws the de- 
tinittion of the temples and the difluiution of the 
 Jewith ceecdnomy; when, Jews and Pagan: united ait 
their endeavours, under Julian the apoftate, to 
= bame ind falfi7y the prediQion. Addifen. 
žė To violate; to break by falfehood. 
~ Ie fall be thy work, thy thameful works which 
is in thy power to fhun, to make him hive to fee 
` thy faith fal/jifed. and his bed defied. Sidney. 
He fuddeniy faljified his faiths, and- viliainoutly 
few Selymes the king, as he was bathing himfelt, 
mifttufting nothing lefs than the fallehood of the 
pirate. Knolles’s Fliftery. 

This fuperadds. treachery to all the other pettilent 
ingredients of the crimes ‘tis the falffying the molt 
imnortant treft. Decay of Piety. 

4. Topierce; torun through. 
His cret is ra'd away, his ample thield 
ods falfify'd, anà round with jav'lins fl"d. Dryden. 
s Os this word Mr.) Drydin writes thes: My 
fixends quarrelled at the’word /«/ifed, as an inno- 
S-yation in our language. The tact is confefled ; tor 
} remember not to have read itin any Engl au 
thor; though’ perhaps it may be found in Spencer's 
Fairy Queen.) But fappofe is be not there: why 
am I torbidden to-borrow froin the Italian, polih- 
ed languaye, the word which is wantingin my native 
tongue? Horace has given us a rule for coining 
words, A graco forte cadant Sfpeciat'y when other 
a words are jouved with them whic explein the fente. 
"Y uícd the word fulfify, in this piace, to mean that 
the fhield of Turnis was not of proof againft the 
+" fpears'and javelins of the ‘Tropes, which had pierced 
it thugh and through in many places. ‘lhe words 
. which-accompany this new one, makes my meaning 
Tain: 
< Ma fr!" Ufeerge d' Ambi era perfetia, 
Chemii poter faliarlo in nefJum canto, , 
' Axtofto, cant. xxv1. 
Falfar cannot otherwile be turned than by 7. /4- 
sfd alor hise fiteld wos falfed, is not Enelith. | 
' miglit mdeedshave comecoted miyfelt with laying kis 
a Oiield was picroed, and bored, and ftuck wth jave- 
„lins. : Drpiien, 

Dryden, with all this effort, was not able to n3- 

turalife the new fignification, which I have never 
s feen copied, except once oy fone obfcure nameleis 
writer, and which iadeed dzferves not to be received. 


Go Fa'tsiry.. ue To tell lies ;, to violate 
' truth, his 

~ This point have wegained, that it is abfoletcly 
“and univerlally unlawful colic ond Jayyy. Sou’. 
Fa'isir¥. wef. | falfitas, Latin. | 

“1 Neither are they able to S®eak through thofe er- 
+ Fours, wherein they are fo desecminately feteled, that 
~ they pay unto faljty the whoie fuml of whatingrer 


A 


loveis owing unto God’s truth. EL ker. 
Can you on him fuch fadfsies obtrude? | 
And as a mortal the molt wife elude? Sandys. 


Probability does "noe make any alteration, vicher 

in the truth “or fudfiry of thing: g but onty impotrs 

a different degree of their clearnefs “or appearance to 

_ the anderitanding. k S . 

2. A lye; an errour; a falfe affertion ‘or 
pofition. 

* | Vhat Dansbius arifeth from the Pyrenean hills, 

„Ahat the carts is higher towards die, north, aic opi- 

- 


South, 
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nions™truly charged on Ariftotle by the- rectorer of 


Epicurus, and all eafily contutable fa/fries. 
: 4 Glanville’s Scepfis. 


To FA'LTER. v. 2. [ faltar, to be wanting, 
Spanith ; vaultur, a ftammerer, Iflandick, 
which is probably a word from the fame 
radical. | 


1.. To hefitate in the utterance of words. 
With faltering tongue, and trembling ev’ry vein, 
Tell on, quoth fhe. Fairy Queen, 
The pale atfiftants on each other ftar’d, 
With gaping mouths for iffuing words prepar’d; 
The ftili-born founds upon the palate hung, 
And dy’d imperfect on the falt’ ring tongue. Dryd. 
He changes, gods! and fatrers at the queftion : 
His tears, his words, his look, declare him guilty. 
Smith. 
2. To fail in any aét of the body. 
‘This earth fhall have a feeling; and thefe ftones 
Prove arined foldiers, ere her native king 
Shall falter under foul rebellious arms, Shake/p. 
He found his legs falter. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
3. To fail in any a@t cf the underftanding. 
How far idiois are concerned in the want or 
weaknefs of any or all faculties, an exact obferva- 
tion of their feveral ways of faltering would difcover. 
Locke. 
To Fa'tTeR. v a. To fift; to cleanfe. 
This word feems to be merely ruftick or 
provincial. 
Barley for malt muft be bold, ‘dry, fweet, and 
` clean faltered from foulnefs, feeds and oats. 
Mortimer's Hufbardry. 
Fa'LTERINGLY. adv. [from falter.] With 
héfitation ; with difħculty; with feee- 
nefs. 
Jo FA'MBLE. ve a. [fanler, Danifh.] To 
hefitate in the fpeech. This word I find 


only in Skinner. A 
| FAME. v.f. { fama, Latin ; Puja, Dorick. } 
1. Celebrity ; renown. 

The houfe to be builded for the: Lond muft be ex- 
ceeding maznihcal, of fame and of glory throughout 
all countries Corea, 

The defire of fame will not fuffer endowments 
to lie ufelefs. - 

Whatis this fame, for which we saaie Mth 
The owner's wite, which other men enjoy? ope. 

2. Report; rumour. 

We have heard the fame of him, and all that he 
did in Egypt. Ty. ix. 9. 

1 huli thew whatare true fumes. Bacon, 

Falmep. adj., [from fame.) Renowned ; 
celebrated; much talked of. 
"i He is fam'd for mildncfs, peace, and payer. Shak. 

He purpofes tofeek the Clarian god, 

Avoiding Delphos, his more fum'id abode, 
Since Plilegian robbers made unfafe the road. Dryd. 

Anftides was an Athenian philofopher, fameu tor 
his learning and wildom; but converted to Chril- 
tiarty. . Addifon. 

Fa'mevess.ady..[from fame.] + Having no 
fame; without renown. Not in ufe. 

“Then Jet me; famele/s, love the fields and woods, 
The fruseiul water’d vales and running floods. Aay. 


(FAMILIAR. adj. [ familiaris, Latin.] 
1. Domeftick.; relating to a family. 
They range familiär to the dome. 


try rr a 


Pope. 
2. Affable; not’ formal; eafy in converfa- 
tion. | roto 


Be thon faniliar, but by.no means vulgar: , Shak. 
Be not too familiar with Poins ; for he mifufes thy 


| 


his fiter Nell.” | Shakefp. 
3. Unceremontons ;} frec, as among perfons 
long acquainted. 
Kalandar. itreizht ‘thought Re faw his niece Par- 
theaia, and was about in fuch familiar fort to have 


was mif- 


manver, gaye: lun» to uoderitand that: he 
< tet Sidney. 


Ln ae 


C a 


Addifen's Spedtutor. f 


favours fo much, that he {wears thou act to marry ji 


fpoken ucto her; but the, in grave and honourable f 


F A.M 
4. Well known; brought into knowledge 


by frequent practice or cuftom. 

I fee not how the Scripture could be poffibly made 
familiar unto all, unlets far more fhould be read in 
the people’s hearing than by a fermon can be opened. 

Hooker. 

Let us chufe fuch noble counfel, 

That war, or peace, or both atonce, may be 

As things acquainted and familiar to us.. Shake/p. 
Our {weet 

Recefs and only confolation left 

Familiar to our eyes! Milton’s Paradife Loft. 

One idea which is familiar to the mind, con- 
nected with others which are new and ftrange, will 
bring thofe new ideas into calyremembrance, ates, 

ç. Well acquainted with; accuftomed; ha- 
bituated by cuftom. 

Or chang’d at length, and to the place conform’d 
In temper and in nature, will receive l 
Familiar the fierce heat, and void of pain. Miltone 

The fenfes at'firft let in particular ideas; and the 
mind, by degrees, growing familiar) with fome of 
them, they are lodged in the memory, and names 
got to them. i Chee 

He was amazed how fo impotent and groveling 
an infect as I, could entertain fuch inhuman ideas, 
and in fo familiur a manner, as to appear wholly 
unmoved at all the {ceues‘of blood and defolation. 

Guilliver’s Travels. 

Patient permit the fadly-pleafing {train, 

Familiar now with grief, your tears retrain. 
6. Common; frequent. 

‘To a wrong hypothefis may be reduced the errours 
that may be occafioned by a true hypothetisy but not 
rightly underitood:, there is nothing more familiar 
than this. Locke. 

7e Eafy ; unconftrained. 
He unreins 
His mufe, and sports in loofe familiar ftrains,, Addif 
8. Too nearly acquainted. 

A poor man found a prieft familiar with his wife, 
and becaule he fpake it abroad, and could not prove, 
it, the pricft (ued him tor defamation, Camden, 

FANI'LIAR. mf 


1. An intimate ;one:long-acquainted. 
The king isa noble gentleman, and my fumiliar 
' Shaku/peare. 
When he finds hiimfelf avoided and neglected by 
his famsiliass, this affects him, Rogers, 
2. A demon fuppofed to attend at call. ~ 
Love is familiar ; there is no evil angel but love. 
Sbakefpeare. 
FAMILIA'RITY. #. f. [ familiarité, French ; 
from familiar. | 
1. Eafinefs of Converfation ; omiffion of ces, 
remony ; attability. 
2.. Acquaintance; habitude. 
We contract at laft fuch an intimacy and fami- 


fiarity with them, as makes it difficult and irkfome 
for us to Call off our minds. Atterb. 


3. Eafy intercourfe. 
They fay any mortals may enjoy the moft inti- 
rnd te PN with thefa gentle {pirits. ` Pope. 
To FAMILIARIZE. v. a. [ familiarifer, Fr. |. 
te To make familiar; to make eafy by ha- 
‘bitude ; to make common. 
2. To bring down from asftate of diftant 
fuperiority. 
"The genius finiled upon me with a look of com- 
afon and affability thar fam/liacizeg him to my 
Imagination, and at once Jifpelled L fear and ap- 
prehenfions. Addifon’sS pe&ator. 
FAMVLIARLY. adv. [from familiar. ] 
1. Unceremonioufly ; with freedom. like 
that of long acquaintance. 
Becaufe that | familiarly fometimes 
Do ufe you for ray fool, and chat with you, 
Your fawcinefs will jelt upon my love. Shake/p. 
He talks as famisiarly of John of Gaunt as it he 
had been {worn brother to him; and I'll be fwern 
he never faw him but once in the ‘Viltyad, and 
then he broke his head. SLakefp.” 
The governous came to us, and, after aaa it 


Pope, 


FAM 


faid familiarly, that he was come to vifit ws, and 
Called for a chairand fat him down. Bacon. 
2. Commonly; frequently; with the. un- 
concernednefs or eafinefs of long cuftom. 
Leffer mits and fogs than thofe which covered 
Greece with fo long darknefs, do familiarly prefent 
our fenfes with as great alterations in the fun and 


moon. . _ Raeveigh's Hifizy. 
3. Eafity; without folemnity ; without for- 
mality. 


Horace ftill charms with graceful negligence, 
And without method talks us into fenfe; 
Will, like a friend, familiarly convey 
The trueft notions in the eafieft way, Pope. 
FAMILLE. [ex famille, French.] In afa- 
mily way ; domeftically. 
Deluded mortals, whom the great 
Chufe for companions tere-a-rere 5 
Who at their dinners, e famille, 
Get leave to fit whene’er you will. Swift, 
Fa'mity. n. f. [ familia, Latin; famille, 
French.) 
1. Thofe who live in the fame houfe; houfe- 


hold. 

The night made little impreffion on myfelf: but I 
cannot anfwer for my whole family; for my wife 
prevailed on me to take fomewhat. Swift. 

2. Thofe that defcend from one common 
progenitor; a race; a tribe ; a generation. 

Ot Gerhhon was the family of the Libnites. Num. 

3. A courle of defcent; a genealogy. 

If thy ancient but ignoble blood 
Has crept through fcoundrels ever fince the flood, 
Go and co:mpiain thy family ıs young, 

Nor own thy fathers have been hols fo long. 
4. A clals; a tribe; a fpecies. 

There be two great families of things, fulphureous 
and mercurial, inflammable and:not inflammable, 
mature and crude, oily and watry. Bacon. 

Fa'sine.a f. [ famine, French; fames, La- 
tin.) Scarcity of food.; dearth; diftrefs 


for want of victuals. 
Our caftle’s ftrength 
‘Will laugh a fiege to feorn : here tet them lie, 
* Vill famine and the ague eat them up. Shake/p. 
Famine: have not been of late obferved to be rate, 
partly becaufe of the induftry of mankird, pardy by 
thole fupplies that come by fea, but principally by 
thc goodnets of God. Hale. 
This city never felt a fiege before, 
But from the lake receiv’d its daily {tore 
Which now thut up, and millions crowded here, 
Famine will foon in multitudes appear. Dryden, 
To FA'MISH. u. a. [from fames. Latin ; 
famis, old French. ] 
a. Tokill with hunger; to ftarve; to de- 
{troy by want of food. 
What, did he marry me to famifo me? Shakefp. 
The pains of fami/o'd ‘Tantalus he’.I feel, 
And Sifyphus, that labours up the hill 
‘The rowling rock in vain; and curit Ixion’s wheel. 
Dryden. 


Pope. 


2. To kill by deprivation or denial of any- 


thing neceflary to life. Milton ufes it 
with of, 
Thin air 
Above the clouds will pine his entrails grofs, 
And fami/h him of breathif not of bread. Milton. 
Yo Fa'misu. vw ». To die of hunger; to 
fuffer extreme hunger. 
You are all refolved rather to die than to fai/a. 
Shauke/p, 
FA'MISHMENT. x. f. [from famih.] The 
pain of hunger; want of food. 
Apicius, thou did'it on thy gut betow 
Full ninety millions; yet, when this was fpent, 
Ten millions {till remain’d to thee; which thou, 
Fearing to fuffer thirft and famifbment, 
In poifon’d portion drank'tt. © Hakewill on Provid. 
Famosety. n. f. [from famous.] Renown ; 
celebrity. i. 


FAN 


Fa'movs. adj, (fameux, French; famofus, 


Latin. } 
1. Renowed; celebrated; much: talked of 
and praifed. 


Henry the Fifth, too fumous to live long 
England ne’er loft a king of fo much worth, SAzaé. 

There rofe up before Mofes two hundred and fifty 
princes of the affembly, fimcws in the congregation, 
men of renown. Numb, xvi. 2. 

She became fum-us among women; tor they had 
executed judgment upon her. Ezek. xxiii. 10. 

Pyreius- was only fameus for counterfeiting ‘all 
bafe things; as earthen piichers, a fcullery, rogues 
together by the ears, and fwine tumbling in the 
mire; whereupon:he was lurnamed Rupographus. 

Peacham on Drawing. 

I mhall be nam'd among the fumoufefi 
Of women, fung at folemn feftivals. Milton’ s. Aon, 

Many, befides myfelf, have heard our fomeus 
Waller own, that he derived the harmony of his 
numbers from the Godfrey of Bulloign, turned into 
Englith by Fairfax. ; Dryden. 

2. lt has fometimes a middle fignification, 
and imports fame whether for good'or ill. 

Menecrates and Menas, famous pyrates, 

Make the fea fervethem, Sbakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 
Fa’mousLy. adu, [from famous.} With 
reat renown; with great celebration. 

Then this land was.fasroxfy enriched 
With politick grave counfel ; then the king 
Had virtuous uncles to protect his grace, Sdake/p. 

They looked on the particulars as things /amsiy/J; 
fpoken of and believed, and worthy to be recorded 
and read. Grew's Cof, 

Fa'mousness. #. /. [from famous,] Cele- 
brity; great fame. 

FAN. u. J. (vaanus, Latin.] 

1. An mitrument ufed by ladies to move 
the air and cool themfelves. 

With fcarfs, and fans, and double change of brav’ry, 
With amber bracelets, beads, with allthis knav'ry. 

Sbakefpcare, 

Flavia, the leaft and flighteft toy 

Can with refiftlefs art employ : 

In other hands the fun would prove 

An engine of fmall force in love; 

But the, with fuchan air and mien, 

Not to be told or fafely feen, 

Direéta its wanton motions fo, 

That it wounds more than Cupid’s bow è 
Gives coolnefs to the matchlefs dame, 
To every other breaft a flame. 

The modeft fan was lifted up no more, 
And virgins fmil’d at what they bluth’d before, Pope. 

2. Any thing fpread out like a woman’s fis 
into a triangle with a broad hafe. 

As a peacock and crane were in company, the 
peacock fpread his tail, and challenged. the other to 
fhew him fuch a faz of feathers. L'Eftrange, 

3- The inftrument by which the chaff is 


blown away when corn is winnowed. 
(Van, French. ] 


Flaile, ftrawfork, and rake, with a fan that is 
ftrong. Tuff. 
Affes fhall eat clean provender, winnowed with 
the thovel and with the fav. 

In the wind and tempett of fortune’s frown, 
Diftinétion, with a broad and powerful far, 

Puffing at all, winnows thc light away. Shake/p. 

For the cleaning of corn is commonly ufed either 
a wicker-fan, ora fun with fails. Mortimer's Hub. 

4. Any thing by which the air is moved; 
wings. 

The pris’ner with a fpring from prifon broke ; 
Then ftretch’d his feather’d fas with all his might, 
And to the neighb’ring maple wing’d his flight. 

Dryden. 


Gay e 


5. An inftrument to raife the fire. 

Nature worketh in us all a love to our own coun- 
fels; the contradi€tion of others is a fan to inflame 
that love, Hooker 

To Fan. v. a. 
1. To cool or recreate with a fan. 
| She was fanned into lumbers by her ilaves, Spel, 


If. xxx. 24. | 
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2. 'To ventilate ; to affect by air put in mod 
tion. 

Let every fecble humour thake your hearts ; 

Your enemies, with nodding of their plumes, 
Fax you into defpair, Shake/p. Coriolanus, 

The Norweyan banners flout the fky, 

And fx our people cold Shakef, Macher, 
The air j 

Floats as they pals, fazn'd with unnumber’d plumes : 

From branch to branch the fmaller birds with fong 

Solac’d the woods, and fpread their painted wings. 

Till eva, Milten's Paradife i: 3 

The fuxning wind upon her bofom blowss 
To meet the fanning wind the bofom rofe : 

The fanning wind and purling ftreams continue her 
repofe. Dryden's Cymon and Ipkigenia, 

Calm as the breath which fans our cattern groves, 
And bright, as when thy eyes tirft lighted up our 

loves. ryder, 

And now his fhorter breath, with fultry air, 
Pants on her neck, and fars her parting hair. Pope. 

3- To feparate, as by winnowing. 

I have colle&ed fome few, therein Junning the 
old, not omitting any. Baccn's Apcothitbepms 

Not fo the wicked; but as chaff, which, fann'd, 
The wind drives, fo the wicked fhall not tand 

In judgment. Milton. 
Fana'ricism. wf. [from fanatick.] En- 
thufiafm ; religious frenzy. 

A church whofe doctrines are derived from the 
clear fountains of the Scriptures, whofe polity and 
difcipline are formed upon the moit uncorrupted 
models of antiquity, which has ftood unfhaken by 
the mott furious aftoults of popery on the one hand, 
and favaticifm on the other ; has triumphed over all 
the arguments’of its enemies, and has nothing now 
to contend with but their flanders and calumnies. 

: Rogers. 
FANA'TICK. adj. [ fanaticns, Latin; fa- 
natique, Fr. | Enthufiaftick ; ruck with 

a fuperititious frenzy. 

Ofiris, lfs, Orus, and their train, 

With monit’rous shapes and forceries abus’a 
Fanatick Egypt, and her priefts, to feek 
Their wand’ring gods difguis'd in brutith forms. 
à ; t Milton, 
FANA'TICK. #. f. [from the adjective.} An 
enthufiaft; aman mad with wild notions 
of religion. 


The double armature of St. Peter is a more de- 
ftructive engine, than the tumultuary weapon fnatcht 
up by a fanatick Decay of Piety. 
Fa'ncrruc. adj. [ fancy and full.) 

1. Imaginative; rather guided by imagina- 
tion than reafon : of perfons. 

Some fanciful men have expected nothing but 
confution and ruin from thofe very means, whereby 
both that and this is moft effeCtually prevented. 

Wocdwvard's Natural Hiffory, 
2. Dittated by the imagination, not the 
reafon; full of wild images: of things. 

What treafures did he bury im his fumptuous 
buildings ? and how foolith and fanciful were they? 

. Hayward, 

Tt would fhow as much fingularity to deny this, 

as it does a fanciful facility to affirm it. Garth, 


Fa'nciFULLy. adv. [from fanciful.]. Ac- 
~ cording to the wildnefs of imagination. 
Fa'ncrFuLness..2. £ [from fanciful.] Ad- 
diction to the pleafures of imagination ; 
bet of following fancy rather than rea- 
on. 


Albertus Magnus, with fomewhat too much curio- 
fity, was fomewhat tranfporied with too much fan- 
cifulnefe towards the influences of the heavenly. mo- 
tions, and aftrological calculations. Hale, 


FA’NCY. x. f. [contract from phantafy, 
pdantafia, Latin ; darraci«.} It fhould 
be phanfy. 

1. Imagination ; the power by which: the 
mind forms to itfelf images and repre- 

fentations 


F ANa 


y fentation-of things, perfons,  orifeehes of 


peine : , s i : Seal 
akefpeare, fancy eeteft child ! 
Warble his native wood-notes wild. 

i _ In the foul 
‘Are many leffer faculties, that ferve 
Reafon as chief: among thefe Jancy next 
Her-officetholds ; of all external things, 
Which the five watchful fenfes reprefent, 
She forms imaginations, airy thapes, 
Whieh reafon joining, or disjoining, frames 
All what we affirm, or what deny, and call! 
Oir knowledge, or opinion. Milton's Paradife Lef. 

Though no evidence affects the fancy fo ltrongly 
‘as that of fenfe, yet there is other evidence which 
give as full fatisfaGtion, and as clear a conviction in 
„Gur reafon, + 

Love is by fancy led about, 

From hope to fear, from joy to doubt : 
. Whom we now a goddels call, 
Divinely grac'd in every feature, 

Strait’s a deform’d, a perjur’d creature ; 

Love and hate are fancy all. Granville. 

‘2. An opinion bred rather by the imagina- 
tion than the reafon. 

Men’s private fazcies muft give place to the 
higher judgment of that church which is in autho- 
rity over them, Hooker, 

A perfon of a full and ample fortune, who was not 
difturbed by any fancies in religion. Clarendon, 

} have always had a fancy, that learning might be 
madc a play and recreation to children. =» Locke. 

3. Talte ; idea; conception of things. 
The little chapel called the Salutation is very neat, 
and built with a pretty fancy. Addifon 
4- Image ; conception; thought. 
How now, my lord, why do you keep alone; 
Ot forricit fancies yout companions making, 
Using thofe thoughts which fhould indeed have died 
With them they think on?) Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 
§- Inclination ; liking; fondnefs. . 

His fancy lay extremely to travelling. L' Eftrange. 

For you, fair Hermia, look you arm youriclf, 
To fit your fancies to your father’s will : 

Or elle the law of Athens yields you up 
+ ‘To death, ‘or to a vow of fingle lite. Shakc/peare, 

A refemblance in humour or opinion, a Jancy tor 
the fame bufinefs or diverGon, is a ground of affec- 
tion Cellier. 

6. In Shake/peare it fignifies love. 
Tell me where 1s fancy bred, 
i Orin the heart, or in the head ? 
How begar, how nourifhed > 
Tt is engender’d in the eyes, 
With gazing fed, and faxcy dies 
Tn the cradle where it lies, Shakefp. Merch. of Ven. 
7» Caprice; hunour; whim. 
True worth hall gain me, that it may be faid 
» not fancy, once a woman led. Dryden. 

The fultan ot Egypt kept a good correfpondence 
with the Jacobites towards the head of the Nile, for 
fear they thould take a Jancy to turn the courfe of 

(river. Arbuthnor, 

One that was juit entring upon a long journey, 

took up a fancy of putting a trick upon Mercury. 
L'E frange. 


colour, or tae of 


Milton. 


8. Falfe notion. 

The altering of the (cent, 
irait, dy infuting, mixing, or cutting into the bark 
OF root of sthe tree, herb, or flower, any coloured, 
aromatical, or medicinal fubitance, are bur fancies; 
the caule is, for that thofe things have patied their 
poral, and nourifirnot. Bacon's Natural Hifsry, 

9. Something. that pleafes or entertains 
without real ufe or value. 

London-pride is a Pretty fancy for borders, 

Mortimer 

Fo Pa'ucy. v.n. [from the noun.) ‘To 

imagine’; to believe without being able 
to prove. 

Ail are not always bound to: hate: and! punith the 
trus enemies. of religion, much leis any whom they 
may fancy to be fo: all are always obliged. to love 
“hs ue frends, and to Pay ‘Or its very eneinics, 

Serut: Sermons. 


Toka'ncy. ve. 


Atterbury, l 
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` Uf our fearch has reached no farther than fimile 

and metaphor, we rather fancy than know, and are 
not yet penetrated into the infide and reality of the 
thing; but content ourfelves with what our imagi- 
nations furnith us with, Locke, 


te To portray in the mind; 
himfelf ; ‘to imagine, 

But he whofe noble genius is allow'd, 

Who with ftretch’d pinions foars above the crowd ; 

Who mighty thought canclothe with manly drefs, 

He whom I fancy, but can ne'er exprefs. = Dryden, 
2. To like; to be pleafed with. 

Ninus both admiring her judgment and valour, 
together with her perfon and external beauty, fan- 
cied her fo ttrongly, as, neglecting all princely re- 
fpeéts, he took her from her hufband. Raleigh. 
_ At is a little hard that the queen cannot demolith 
this town in whatever manner jhe pleafeth to fancy. 


Swift. 
fauy.] One 
imagination, 


to image to 


Fa'nCYMONGER. 7. /. [from 
who deals in tricks o 
There is a man haunts the foreft, chat abufes 
our young plants with carving Rofalind on their 
barks; hangs odes. upon hawthorns, and clegies on 
brambles; atl, forfooth, deifying the name of Rofa- 
lind. If 1 could meet that ancymonger, | would 
give him fome good counfel; for he feems to have the 
quotidian of Jove upon him. Shake/p. 
Fa'ncysick. adj. [fancy and fck.] One 
whofe imagination 1s unfound; one whofe 
diftemper is in his own min’. 

"Tis not neceffity, but opinion, that makes men 
miferable ; and when we comc to be fancyfick, there's 
no-cure. L’ Eftrange. 

Fand for fauud. It is retained>ia Scot- 
land. 

‘This when as true by tryal he out fand, 

He bade to open wide his brazen gate. Spenfer. 
» ~ e 
PANE. x. f. [ fane, French; fanum, Latin. ] 

A temple; a place confecrated to religion, 

A poetical word. 

Nor fane nor capitol, 

The prayers of pricits, nor times of facrifice, 

Embarments all of fury, thall life up 

Their rouen privilege! Sbakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

Old Calibe, who kept the facred Sune 
Ot Juno, now the feem'd. Dryden's Æn. 

Yet fome to fanes repair’d, and humble rites 
Periorm’d to Thor and Woden, fabled gods, 

Who with their voc’ries in one ruin fliar’d, Philips, 

A facred fame in Egypv’s fruitful lands, 

Hewn from the ‘Theban mountain's rocky womb. 

Tickell. 
The fields are ravith’d from the induftrious fwains, 
From men their cities, and from gods their fares. 
Pope. 
FA'NFARON. n. f. [French, from the Spa- 
nifh. Originally in Arabick it fignifies 
one who promiles what he cannot per- 
form. : Menage. ) 
1. A bully ; a heétor. 
~ Vigil makes Æneas a bold avower of his own 


e virtues which, in the civility of our poets, is the 


character of a fumfirom or hector. 
2. A blufterer ; 
can perforin, 
There are fanfarons in the trials of wit too; as 
well as in feats of arms; and none f> forward to 
engage in: argument or, difcourfe as thoie that are 
Icait able to go through with it. L' Eftrange. 
FANFARONA'DE. x. f. [from fanfaron, 
French.}\ A blufter; a tumour of fiéti. 
tious dignity: 
‘The bithap copied this proceeding 
ronadeof Monfieur Bouffleurs. Swift. 
To FANG. v. a, [pangan, Saxon; vangen, 
Dutch.] 'To feize ;.to gripe; to clutch. 
Toivang is yet ufedin Devonthire. 
<  Detkructiomyang mankind } Shakefp. Timon, 
Fana. n.f. [from the verb,] 
1. The Jong tufks of a boar or other ani- 


Dryden. 
a boatler of more-than he 


from the fanfa- 
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mal by which the prey is feized and held$. 
any thing like ’em. 
Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 
The feafon’s difference; as the icy fang, 
And churl.th chiding of the Wiater’s wind 3 
Which, when it bites and blows upon my body, 
Ev'n "till I fhrink with cold, T {mile and fay 
This is no flattery. Shakefp. As you like it. 
Some creatures have overlong or outgrowing teeth, 
which we call fzmgs or tufks; as boars, pikes, fale 
mons, and dogs, though lefs. Bacon's Natural if, 
Prepar’d to fly, 
The fatal fang drove deep within his thigh, 
And cut the nerves: the nerves no more fuftain 
The bulk; the bulk’ unprop'd, falls headlong on the 
plain. Dryd. 
Thea charge,- provoke the lion to the rage 
Of fangs and claws, and, ftooping from your horfe, 
Rivet the panting favage to the ground.: <Addifcn, 
2. The nails; the talons. 
3- Any fhoot or other thing by which hold 
is taken. 


The protuberant fangs of the yuca are to be 

treated like the tuberofes, Evelyn's Kalendar. 
Fa'woep, adj. {from fang.] Furnifhed with 

fangs or long teeth; furnifhed with any 

inftruments of dettruction,- which can be 

exercifed in imitation of fangs, 

My two {chool fellows, 

Whom I will truf as I will adders ang'd, 

They bear the mandate. Shake/peare's Hamlet. 

_ Not Scythians, nor fierce Dacians, onward ruh 

With halt the fpeed, nor half fo fwift retreat : 

In chariots, fang’d with {cythes, they fcour the field, 

Drive through our wedg’d battalions with a whirl, 

And ftrew a dreadful harveit on the plain. Philips, 

FA'NGLE. ». /. [from Fengan, Saxon, to 
attempt. Skinner.] Silly attempt; trifling 
{cheme. It is never ufed, or rarely, buc 
in contempt with the epithet xew, as, 
new fangles, new Janglenefi. 

Fa'xcLeD. adj. [from fangle.| This word 
feems to fignify gawdy ; ridiculoufly 
fhewy ; vainly decorated: ew fangled, 
is therefore _new-fathioned ; drefed out 
in new decorations. 

Quick wits be in defire new fangled, and in pure 
pofe unconitanr. Afchann 
A book ! oh, rare one! 
Be not, as in this Sungled. world ya garment 
Nobler than.that it covers, Shakefpeare's Cymbcline. 
Fa'nciess. adj. [from Jange) Toothlefs z 
without teeth. 
The king hath wafted all his rods 
On late offenders, that he now doth lack 
The very inftrument of chattifement ; 
So that his pow’r, like to a Sunglefs lion, 
May offer, bu: not hold. Shake/peare's Henry lV. 

KFa'ncor. mf. A quantity of wares: av 
raw filk, &c. containing from one to two 
hundred weight three quarters, Di. 

FA'NNEL. x. /. [ fanon, French.] A fort 
of ornament 'ike a fcarf, worn about the: 
left arm of a mafs-prieft when he off- 
Clates, Di. 

Fanner. wf. [from fan.] One that plays 
a fan. 

1 will fend unto Babylon farmers that hall fan her. 
Siremiak. 

FA'NTASIBD. adj. [from Jantafy.| Filled 

with fancies or imaginaticns. 
As I travell’d hither through the land, 
I found the people ftrangely famtajjed. Shakefp, 

Fa'nrTasm. m fo [See PHA NTASM.] A 
thing not real, but appearing tothe ima- 
gination, 

Fanva'sticat. | adj. [ fantaftique, French 3. 

Fanta'snick. f from fantajyi] 

1, Irrational; bred enly in the imagination. 

The delight thata man takes from another's fin, 
Son 
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, can be nothing elfe but a fantafica!, preternatura l 
complacency, arifing from that which he really has 
no feeling of. s s South. 
2. Subffing only in the fancy; imaginary. 
Prefent feats 
Arc Iefs than horrible imaginings : 
My thought, whofe murther yet is but famaftical, 
Shakes fo my fingle {tate of man, that funtion 
Us fmother' in furmife; and nothing is, . 
But what is not. Shakefpeare's Macdeth. 
Men are fo poffeffed with their own faacies, that 
hey take them for oracles; and are arrived to fome 
extraordinary revelations of truth, when indecd thev 
do but dream dreams, and araufe themfelves with 
the fantaflick ideas of a bufy imagination. 
Decay of Piety. 
3. Unreal; apparent only ; having the na- 
ture of phantoms which only affume vifi- 


ble forms occafionally. 

Are ye fantaffical, or that indeed 

Which outwardly ye thew? Shakefp. Macbeth. 
4. Uncertain; unfteady ; irregular. | 

Nor happinefs can l, ner mifery fecl, 

From any turn of her fantaftich wheel. , Prior, 

5- Whimiical ; fanciful; capricious ; hu- 
mourous ; indulgent of one’s own ima- 
gination. 

They put fuch words in the mouths of one of thefe 
fantaffical mind-infected people, that children and 
muficians call lovers. Sidacy. 
I'll knit it up in filken ftrings, 

» With twenty odd conceited true fove knots : 
To be fantaffick, may become a youth 
Of greater time than I. Shakc/p. Two Gent. of Ver. 

Duunwir is provided with an imperious, expenfive, 
and fantaflick miftrefs; to whom he retires from 
the converfation of a difcreet and affectionate wife. 

Tatler. 

We are apt to think your medallifts a little fan- 
taRical in the different prices they fet upon their 
coins, without any regard to the metal ot which 
they are compofed. Addifen. 

Fanta'sricacty. adv. (from fantaffical. | 
1. By the power of imagination. 
z. Capricioufly ; humouroufly ; unfteadyly. 

England is fo idly king’d, 

Her fceptre fo fantufically borne, 

By a vain, giddy, fhallow, humourous youth, 

That fear attends her not. ~- Shake/peare’s Henry V. 
3. Whimfically ; in compliance with imagi- 

nation. 

One cannot fo much as fantaffically chufe, even 
or odd, he thinks not why. Grew’s Cofmel, 

Fawva'sticatn ess. ] 2. [from fanta/ti- 

Fanta'stickness. § cal, 

1. Humouroufnefs ; mere compliance with 
fancy. 

2. Whimficalnefs ; unreafonablenefs. 

J dare not affume to myfelf to hay: put him out of 
conceit with it, by having convinced him of the far- 
` taflicalnefs of it. ; Tillotfon, Pref. 

3. Caprice ; unfteadinefs. 

FAINTADY. v.f. [ fantajie, French; phan- 
tafia, Latin ; Parrucia, | 

T. Fancy ; imagination ; the power of ima- 
gining. See F \NCY. 

How now, Horatio? you tremble and look pale ! 
Is not this fomething more than fantafy” S akefp. 

I talk of dreams, f 
Which are the children of an idle brain, 
Begot of nothing but vain fanta/y ; 
Which is as.thin ot fubftance as the air, 
And more unconttant than the wind. 

He is fuperttitious grown of late, 

Quite from the main opinion he held once 
Or fantafy, of dreams, and ceremonies. 

Go you, and where you find a maid, : 
That erc the flgzp hath thrice her prayers faid, 
Rein up the organs of her fantafy, 

Sleep the as found as carelefsinfancy. Shake/peare. 

Thee fpirits of fenle, in fantafy's high court, 
Judge of the iorms ot objects, ill or well; 

And fo they fend a good or ill report 
Gawn to the heart, where all affections dwell. Davics. 


S bakelp. 


Shakefp. 


Far. adj. Fuddled; drunk. 


K 


FAR ` 
By the power of funta e 
dream, or a madiman {ces things betore him which 
are not there, J Newton. 
2. Idea; image of the mind. 
And with the fug'ry fweet thereof allure, X i 
Chafte ladies ears to funtafies impure. Hubberd. 
3. Humour, :nclination. a 
I would with that both you and ‘othars would ceafe, 
from drawing the Scriptures to your furcafics and 
affections. T ‘ 
Fa'ntom. a. f. [SeePHaNtTom.| Some- 
thing not real, but appearing to the ima- 
gination. , 
It feems to 
have been a cant word in the time of 
Shakefpeare. 


The gentleman had drunk himfclf out of his five’ 
fenfes ; and being fap, Sir, was, as they fay: 


cafhiered. l Sbakifp. 
FAR. adv, {feon, Saxon ; fatt, Erfe. } 


1. To great extent in length. | 
Pay tacred rev’rence to Apollo's fong, - 
Left wrathful the far-fhooting god cmit, 
His fatal arrows. 


z. Toa great extent every way. 


lefs proper. 
Vaft and great ’ 
Is what I love; the farextended ocean 
Toa bigle riv'let I preter. Prior. 
With cottly cates Rome ftain'd her frugal board; 
Then with ill-gotten gold fhe bought a lord : 
Corraption, difcord, luxury combin'd, 
Down funk the fwr-fam’d miftrels of mankind. 
Arbuthnot, 
From the fame tineage ftern Æ ztes came, 
The far-tam’d brother of th’enchantrefs dame. Pope. 


Toa great diftance progreffively. 
Be factious for redrefs of all thefe griefs, 

And I will fet this foot of mine as far 

As who goes tarthett. Shake/p. Julius Cafar, 
Is it.fur you ride ? 

—As far, my lord, as will fill up the time 

*Twixt tkis and fupper, Shakefp. Macbeth. 
Fur from that hated face the Trojans tly; ° 

All but the fool who fought his defuny. Dryden, 


4. Remotely ; at a great diftance. 
He meant to travel into fur countries, until his 
friends attection either ceafed or prevailed Sidney. 
Ina kingdom rightly ordered, after a law is once 
publifhed, it prefently takes effe&t fur and wide; all 
{tates framing themfelves thereunto. Hooker. 
And after that long ftrayed here and there, 
Through every field and foreft far and near. Hud, 
Far be it from me to juttity the cruelties ufed to- 
wards them, which had their reward {oof atter. 
Bacon's Haly War. 
He fent light horfemen into Mefopotamia with a 
` guide, becaufe the. country was unto him beft known ; 
following not fur alter himfelf with all his army. 
Knolles, 
And yet the lights which in my tower do thine, 
Mine eyes, which view all objects nigh and fur, 
Look not,into this little world of mine. Davies. 
God hath bid dwell far off all anxious cares, 
And not moleft us; unlcfs we ourfelvcs 
Seek them with wand'ring thoughts, and notions 
vain, Milton. 
I have been hunting up and down, far and near, 
fince your unhappy indifpofition, to find out a re- 
medy, L’ Eftrange. 
The nations fur and near contend in choice, 
And fend the flow’r of war by publick voice.: Dryden. 
The painted lizard and the birds of prey, 
Foes of the frugal kind, be far away. Dryden's Virg. 
But from tht reading ot my book and me, 
Be far, ye foes of virtuous poetry ! 
Who fortune`s fault upon the poor çan throw, 
Point at the tatter’d coat and ragged fhoe. Dryden. 
Far otf you view them with a longing eye 
Upon the topmoft branch. Dryden. 
Thefe words are fo far from eftablifhing any dou- 
minion, that we find quite the cqntrary. Lacke. 
Till on the Po his blatted corpfe was hurl’d, i 
Far from his country in the weftern worlde odd dif. 


5. Toa diftance, 
I 


This is 


we fee colours in ap 


Whitg 


Prior. | 


FA ig 


As far as the Ealt is froga the Welt, ofan hak 
he removed our tranfgreffions from him. P/vciii) 12, 
Neithes did) thofe thet were lent and. travelled 
JSat-of, undertake fo difficuit enterprileswithoue a 
conductor. | Raleigh, 
But all in yain! which when he faw,- he ceagid 
Contendjng, and remov'd his tent far off. . Milton. 
[ had always a curiofity to look. hack intotthe 
fources of things, and view in my mind; io faras l 
was able, the beginning and progre{s ot a rifingwosld. 
Burmet's Theory, 
A lion's hide around his loins hewores” 4 
The well. puiz’d javelin.tw the field he bore, . » 
Inur’d to blood ; the far dettroying dart, 
And the beit weapon, an undaunted heart. dddifor.. 


6. In a great part. as avg 
When they were by Jebus the day was fir fpent. 
Fuad cfo 


7- In a great proportion ; by many degrees. 
It is commonly ufed with fome word 
noting the comparative, but Dryden has 

«used it abfolutely. 
Who can finda virtuous woman? for her price is 
Jar above rubies. Prov, xxi. 10. 
Such a communication paffeth far better through 
the water than air. Bacon's Natural Hiffery. 
A Thofe countries have far greater rivers, and far 
higher mountains.to pour down waters, thon any part 


of the old world. Baccre 
s The face of war, , 
In ancient times, doth differ far 
From what our.hery battles are. Waller 


Of negatives we have far the leaft certainty, and 
they are ulually hardeft, and many times impoffible 
to be proved. l Tillotfon. 

Latin isa more fuccinét language than the [tae 
lian, Spanith, French, or even than the Englith, 
which, by -realon of its monolyllables, is far the 


moit compendious of them. Dryden. 
The held is {pacious 1 defign to fow, 
With oxen far untit to draw the plougk. Drydem, 


Betlides, he's lovely farsabove the reit,  # 
With you immortal, and with beauty blet.. Pope. 
Ah! hope not yet to. breathe thy native air; 
Far other journey firit demands thy care. Pape. 
€. ‘Lo a great height; magnificently. This 
is perhaps only in Shake/peare. 
I donot think ` 
So fair an outward, and luch ttuff within, 
Endows a man but him. ) 
You {peak him far. 
—1 don't extend him, Sir. 


Shakefp. Cymbeline 


. Toa certain point ; toa certain degree. 
The fubttance oP the fervice of God, ‘fo far torth 
as it hath in it any thing more than the law-of 
realon ‘doth teach, may not be invented of meng 
as it is amongit the heathen; but mult be received 
from God himfelt. Hocker, 
Answer them 
How far forth you do like their articles. Shake/p. 
Not fo refolve, is to refolve; and many times it 
breeds as many necelfitics, and engageth as far in 
forme other fort, as to refolve. Bacon, 
Ot thjs I need not many words to declare how 
far itis trom being fo rauch as any part of sepent- ı 
ance. Hammond, 
My difcourfe is fo fur from being equivalent to 
the pofit'on he mentions, that it is a perfect contra. 
diction to it. Tillotfon. 
The cuttom of thefe tongues fometimes fo far in- 
flucnees the expretliuns, that in thele epifties one 
may obierve the force of the Hebrew conjugations. 
Locke on St, Paul's Epifiles, 
10. Far of; ata great diftance. , < 
For though I fled him. angry,, yet recall’d 
To life prolong’d, and promis‘d race, | now. 
Gladly behold, though but his utmott fkirts 
Of glory, and far off his tkeps adorg. 
Ile Kar of. Toa great diftance. 
Cherubic watch, and of a (word the flame 
Wide-waving, all approach far off to fright, 
And guard all paflage to the’ tree of life, Milton. 
12. Off is joined with far, when far noting 
diftance, is not. followed by a. prepoii- 
tion: as, Ler che boat far off, d fer the boat 


far from ze, 


Miltons 


13. Far 


13» Fam is often ufed-in compofition: as, | 
farfbuting, farfecings `= pte 
Far-re'rcu. m/. [ G and fetch.] A deep 
ftratagem. A ludicrous worde => œ = 
But Jefuits have deeper reaches, 
In all.their politick farferches; 
‘And from their Coptick prieft, Kircherus, : 
Found out this myftick way to jeer us. Hudibras. 
Far-FETCHED. adj. [ farand fetch. | 
1. Brought from places remote. 
Of thefe things others quickly will difpofe, 
Whofe pains have earn'd the farfetch'd fpoil. Milton. 
By his command we boldly crofs’d-the line, 
And bravely fought where fouthern fars arife ; 
We trac’d the farfetch’d goldinto the mine, 
Aad that which brib’d our fathers made our prize. 
: j Dryden. 
2. Studionfly fought; elaborately ftrained; 
not eafily or naturally introduced. 
“York, with all his farferch’d policy. Shake/p, 
For far-fetched rhymes make puzzled angels ftrain, 
And inlaw profe dull Lucifer complain. Smitb. 
» Under this thead we may rank thofe words which 
fignify different ideas by a fort of an unaccountable 
Sarfatched analogy, or diftant sefemblance, that fancy 
has introduced between one thing and another; as 
when we fay, the meat is green when it is half 
roaited. Watts. 
Far-prercinc. adj. (far and pierce.| 
Striking, or penetrating a great way. 
Adlasyher fire, to whofe far piercing eye 
The wonders of the deep expanded lie ; i 
Th’ eternal columns which on earth he rears, ` 
End in the ftarry vault and prop the fpheres. Pope. 
FAR-SHOOTLNG. adj. [ far and /boot. } Shoot- 
ing to a great diftance. 
+ Then loud he call’d Æneas thrice by name; 
The loud repeated voice to glad Eneas came; 
Great Jove he faid, and the far/bcoring god, 
Infpire thy mind to make thy challenge guod. Dryd. 
Far, adj. e 
1. Diftant; remote. 
` A man*taking 2 far journey. Mark. 
~ But wemuft veg our bread in climessunknown; 
‘Beneath the fcorching of the freezing zone; 
And fome to far Oaxis thall be fold, 
Jo try the Lybian heat, or Scythian cold. Dryden. 
@.-It was. formerly ufed not only as an ad- 
verb but an adjective, with off. 
Thefe things feen (mall and undittinguithable, 
Like far off mountains turned into clouds. Shtke/p. 
If we may behold in any creature any one (park 
ef that eternal fre, or any far off dawning of God’s 
glorious brightnefs, ‘the fame in the beauty, motion, 
and virtue of this light may be perceived. Ralcigh. 
3. From Far. Iñ this kkk it is ufed el- 
liptically for a far, or remote place. 
‘The Lord hall bring a nation againft thee from 
Jer, ftom the'end of the earth, Deut, xxvii. 49. 
4- Remoter of the two; in horfemanthip, 
the right fide of the horfe, which the rider 
turns from him when he mounts. 
No true Egyptian ever knew in horfes 
The far fide trom the near. Dryden's Cleomenes. 
5+ It is often not eafy to diftinguih whe- 
ther it be adjective or adverb: as, 
The nations far and nearcenter’d in choice. 
= Dryden. 
FAR. x. f. [contracted from farrow.] “The 
offspring of a fow; young pigs. 
Sows, ready to farrow at this time of the year, 
Are for to be made of and counted full dear ; 
For now is the lofs of the Yur of the fow 
More great than the lofs of two calves of the cow, 
Tuffer. 


farcir, 


Ta Farce. v. a. (farcio; Latin; 
French. | 
t. To ftuff; to fill with mingled ingredi- 
crmes. s 
Wreftling Is a paftime which either the Cornifh- 
mer derived from Corincus, their frit pretenied 
Vou. do 


Farce. w. f [fromthe verb; or from 


FAR 


_ founder, or at featt it miniftred fome ftuff to the 
| farcing of that fable. _ Carew. 
The firt principles of Chriftian religion thould 
private tenets. 


Bp. Sanderfon. 


not be furced with ichool points and 


2. To extend; to {well out. 
Tis not the balm, the f{ceptre, and the ball, 
The fword, the mate, the crown imperial, 
The entertiffu'd robe of gold and pearl, 


The furced title running "tore the king. Shake/p, 


Jarcer, French, tomock.] A dramatick 
reprefentation written without regularity, 
and ftuffed with wild and ludicrous con- 
cĉits. 

There is yet a lower fort of poetry and painting, 
which is out of nature; for a farce is that in poetry 
which grotefque is in a picture: the perfons and 
actions of a vege are all pnnatuysal, and the man- 
ners falfe; that is, inconfittent with the characters 
of mankind: grotefque painting is the juit refem- 
blance of this. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

W hat fhould be great, you turu tofurce. — Prior. 

They object againft it as a farce, becaufe the 
irregilarityof ‘the plot thould anfwer to the extraya- 
gance of the characters, which they fay this piece 
wants, and therefore is no farce. Gay. 

Fa'rcicat. adj. [from farce.] ' Belonging 
to a farce; appropriated to a farce. 

They deny the characters to be farcical, becaufe 
they are adtually in nature. ? Gay. 

Fa’acy. 2. f. { farcina, Italian; farcin, 
French.] The leprofy: of horfes. . It is 
probably curable by antimony. . 

FA'RDEL. 2. f { fardello, Italian ; fardean, 
French.] A bundle; alittle pack. 

Let usto the king: there is thatin this fardel 
will make him feratch his beard. Shakc/peare. 

Who would fardel? bear,’ 
To groan and fweat under a weary life? Sbakef. 

To FARE. ve n. [panan," Saxon; varen, 
Dutch.) 


1. To go; to pafs; to travel. 
At lait, refolving forward fill to fare, 
Until the bluft’ring ttorm is overblown: Fairy Qu. 
His {pirits pure were fubje€t to our fight, 
Like toa man in thew and thape he fared. Fairfax. 
So on he fares, and to the border comes 
Of Eden: Milton's Paradife Lof. 
Sadly they far'd along the (ea-beat thore; 
Still heav'd their hearts. 
2. To be in any {tate good or bad. 
So bids thce well to fare thy nether friend. 
Fairy Queen, 
A ftubborm heart hall fare evil at the latt. Ecclef. 
Well fare the hand, which to our humble fighe 
Prefeats that heauty. aller. 
So in this throng bright Sachariffa far'd, 
Oprrefs'd by thofe who ftrove to'be her guard : 
As thips, though never fo obfequious, fall 
Foul in a tempeit on their admiral. Waller, 
So fares the itag among th’ enraged hounds ; 
Rep:ls their force, and wounds returns for wounds. 
Dens, 
But as a barque, that, in foul weather, 
Tofs'd by two adverfe winds together, 
Is bruis'd and beaten to and fro, 
And knows not which to turn him to; 
So fur'd the knight between two foes, 
Aud knew not which of them t' oppole. -fudibras, 
If you do as Ldo, you may fareas l fare. 
L' Efrange. 
Thus fares the queen, and thus her fury biows 
Amidit the crowd. Dryden's Æn. 
Englith minifters never fare fo well as ina time 
of war with a foreign power, which diverts the pri- 
vate feuds and animolitics of the nation. Addifon. 
Some are comforted that it will be a common 
Calamity, and they thail fare oo worle than their 
neighbours. Swift. 
3- To proceed in any train of confequeaces 
good-or bad. : 
This it farerh when too much defire of contra- 
dition cautcth our (preches thes to pafs by number 
„Ciao to thay tor weighs, Hevker. 


Pope. 


FAR 
So fares it whén with truth falfehood contends: 
Milton. 


4. To happen to any one well or ill: with 


it preceding in an imperfonal form. 

When the hand finds itfelf well warmed and co- 
vered, let it refufe the trouble of feeding the mouth, 
or guarding the head, ’till the body be ‘tarved or 
killed, and then we fhall fee how it will fare with 
the hand, y South. 

5+ To feed; to eat; to be entertained with 


food. 


The rich man fared fumptuoufly every day. Luke. , 


Fealt your ears with the mufick awhile, if they 
will fare fo harfhly as on the trumpet’s found. 

Shake/peare’s Timon, 

Men think they have fared hardly, if, in times 

of extremity, they have defcended fo low as to eat 


dogs; bat Galen delivereth, that, young, -fat, and 


gelded, they were the food of many nations. 
Brown's Vulgar Ervours, 


Fane. z. /. [from the verb. | 

t. Price of paffage in a vehicle by land or 
by water. Ufed only of that which is 
paid for the perfon, not the goods. 


He found a thip going to Tarfhiths fo he paid T 


the fare thereof, and went dowa into it to go with 
them unto Tarfhith. 
He paffage begs with unregarded pray’r, 
And wants two farthings to difcharge his fare. Dryd. 
2. Food prepared for the table; provifions. 
But come, fo well refreth’d, now let us plays. . 
As mect is, after fuch delicious fare. Milton. 
But when the weltern winds with vital pow’r 
Cail forth the tender grafs and budding flow’r, 
' Then, at the laft, produce in open air 
Both flocks, and fend them to their fummer’s fare. 
i Drydehe 
This is what nature’s want may well fuffice; 
He that would more ‘is covetous, not wile: 
But fince among mankind fo few there are, 
Who will conform to philofophick fure, 
This much T will indulge thee for thy eafe, 
And mingle fomething of our times topleafe. Dryd. 
Upon his rifing up he ordered the peafant to fet 


before him whatever food he had in his houfe: the. 


peafant brought out a great deal of coarle fare, of 
which the emperor eat very heartily. Addifon: 
Farewe'tr. adv. [I nis word is originally 


the imperative of the verb farewell, or- 


fare you well; fis felix, abi in bonum remy 
or bene fit tibi; but in time ufe familiar- 
ifed itto an adverb, and it.is ufed both b 
thofe who go and thofe who are left. } 


1. The parting compliment; adieu. 
But prrewell king; Gth thus thou wilt appear, 
Freedom lives hence, and banithmentis here. Shak. 
Whether we fhall meet again, 1 know Not, 
Therefore our everlatting fureur/i take ; 
For ever, and for every farewell, Caius. Shakefh. 
Be not amazed, call all your fenfes to you; de= 
fend your reputations or bid furewell to your good 
life for ever, 
An iron Number fhuts my fwimming eyes; 
And now farewell, involv’d inthades of night, 
For ever | am ravith’d from thy fight. Dryden; 
Farewell, {rvs he; the parting found {carce fell 


Oe , 


a 


e 


Shake/peare. . 


Prous his faint lips, but the replied farervells Dryd. | 


O queen, farewell! be thll poflent 
Of dear retnembrance, bleffing Rill and blef! Pope. 
Z. It is fometimes ufed only as an expreffion 
of feparation without kindnefs. 
Farewell the year, which threaten’d fo 


The faireft light the world can thew. Wallere ` 
Treading the-path to nobler ends, 

A long farewell ta love I gave; 
Refolv’d my country and my friends 

All that remain’d of me fhould have, Waller. 


3- Its original verbal meaning is preferved - 


when itis ufed plurally. 
Farewell, raafter Silence: I will not ufe many 
wordswith you; fare you well, gentlemen, both. 
Shake/peare’s Henry iV. 
FARewe'Lu. m f 
1. Leaves aft of departure, 
s Se^ 


FAR 

See how the morning opes her golden gates, 

And takes her farewell of the glorious fun. Soak. 

If chance the radiant fun with farewell (weet, 
Extend’ his ev’ning beam, the fields revive, 

The birds their notes renew, and bleating herds 
Attett their joy, that hill and valley ring. Milton. 

As in this grove I took my laft farewell, 

As on this very fpot of earth I fell. Dryden. 

Before I take my farewell of this fubje&t, 1 thall 
advife the author for the future to {peak his meaning 
more plainly. Addifon. 

2. It is fometimes ufed as an adjective; 
leave-taking. 

Several ingenious writers, who have taken their 
leave of the publick in farewell papers, will not 
give over fo, but intend to appear agains though 
perhaps under another form, and with a different 
title. Spectator, 

Farina'ceous. adj. [from farina, Latin. ] 
Mealy; tafting like meal or flower of corn. 

The propereft food of the vegetable kingdom: for 
mankind is taken from the farinaccous or mealy 
feeds of fome culmiferous plants; as* oats, barley, 
wheat, rice, rye, maize, panick, and millet. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

FARM. 2. f. [ ferme, French; peop, pro- 
vifion, Saxon. } 

1. Ground let toa tenant; ground culti- 
vated by another man upon condition of 
paying ree of the profit to the owner or 
landlord. 

Touching their particular complaint for reducing 
lands and farms to their ancient rents, it could not 
be done without a parliament. Hayward, 

2. The fate of lands let out’to the culture 


oftenants. . 

The lords of land in Ireland do.not ufe to fetvout 
their land in farm, for term, ef years, to their tes 
nants; but only from year to year, and fome during 
pleafure. Spenfer on Ireland, 

It is great wilfulnefs. in landlords, to make any 
Jonger farms unto their tenants. Spenfer, 

Jo FARM. v. a. [from the noun. | 
1. To let out to tenants at a certain rent. 
We are enfore’d to farm our royal realm, 
The revenue whereof fhallfurnith us 
For our affairs in hands Shake/peare’s Richard I1, 
2. To take at a certain rate. 

They received of the bankers fcant: twenty:thil- 
lings for thirty, which the Earl of Cornwall farmed 
of the king. Camden's Remains. 

3. To cultivate land. 

Fa'amer. mf. (fermier, French;. or from 
farm. ‘ 

y. One who cultivates hired ground. 


Thou haft feen a. farmer’s dog bark at a beggar, 
and the creature’ run: from the cur: there thou 


might'ft behold the great image of authority; a | 


dog’s obeyed in office, Shakefpeare, 

2. One who cultivates ground, whether 
his own or.another’s. 

Nothing. is of greater prejudice to the farmer: than 


the ttocking of his land with cattle larger than: it 
will bear. Mortimer's Hufbundry 


Falamost. n f. [faperlative of far.] Mott 
diftant; remotctt. 

A fpacious cave, within its farmof part, 

Was hew'd and fafhion’d by laborious art, 

Through the-hill’s hollow fides. Dryden's Æn. 
Fa‘aness. n. f. [from far.] Diftance; re- 

motenefs. 

Their nearnefs on all quarters to the enemy, and 
thair aere from. timely fuccour by. their: friends, 
have forced the commanders to, call: forth the utters 
moft number of able hands to fight. Carew. 

Farra’cinous. adje [from farrago, Lat.) 
Eermed of different materials, 

Being a confufion of knaves and fools, and: a 
farragincus concurrence of all conditions, tempers, 
fexes, and ages, it is but natural if, their determi- 
nations be monstrous, and many ways inconhiftent 
with trath. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


FAR 


FARRA'GO, w. f. |Latin.} A mafs formed 


confufedly of feveral ingredients; amed- 


ley. 
FAYRRIER. x. fo [ ferrier, French ; ferra- 


rius, Latin. | 
t. A fhoer of horfes. 

But the: utmoft exaétnefs in thefe particulars be- 
long to farriers, fadlers, fmiths, and other tradef- 
men. š Digby. 

2. One who profeffes the medicine of horfes. 

If you are a piece of a farrier, as every groom 
ought to be, get fack, or itrong-beer to sub your 

orfes. 


SH 
To FA'RRIER. v. n. [from the noun.}] To 


practife phyfick or chirurgery on horfes. 
There are many pretenders to the art of farriering 
and cowlecching, yet many of them are very ignorant. 


rlimer. 
Farrow. 2. fe [feanh, Saxon.) A litter 
of pigs. 
Pour in fow’s blood that hath litter’d 
Her nine farrow. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 


To Fa'rrow. v. a. To bring pigs. It is 


ufed only of fwine. 

Sows ready to farrow thistime.of the year. Tuffer. 

The {wine, although multiparous, yet being, bi- 
fulcous, and only cloven-hoofed, is farrowed with 
open eyes, as other bifulcous animals. Brown. 

Ev’n her, whodid her numerous offspring boaft, 
As fair and fruitful as the fow that carry’d, 

The thirty*pigs at one largelitter farrow'd. Dryden. 
FART. «#./. [fenz, Saxon.] Wind from 
ind. 

Love is the: fart 
Of every heart; 

It pains a man when ’tis kept clofe ; 

And others doth offend, when "tis iet loofe. Suckling, 
To FART. v. a. [from the noun.) To break 

wind’ behind. 

As when wea a gun difcharge, 

Although the bore be ne’er fo large, 
Before the flame from muzzle burctt, 
Juk at the breech it flathes firt; 
So from my lord his paffion broke, 
He farted firit and then he fpoke. Swift. 
Fa'atuer. adv. [This word is now gene- 
rally confidered as the comparative degree 
of far; but by no analogy can far make 
farther or fartheft: itis therefore’ proba- 
ble, that the ancient orthography was 
nearer. the true, and that we ought to 
write further and furthe?, from forth, 
forther, forthe, Fon Son, Eun Sen, Saxon; 
the o and u, by refemblance of found, 
being firft confounded. in fpeech, and af- 
terwards in books, ] Ata greater diftance ; 
to a greater diftance; more remotely; be- 
yond; moreover. 

To make a perfect judgment of good pictures, 
when compared with’ one another, befides tules, 
there is farther required a long converfation with the 
beft pieces. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

They contented’ themfelves with the opivions, 
fathions, and things of their country, without look- 
ing any farther. Locke. 

Fa/aruer. adj. [fuppofed from far, more 
probably from: forth, andto be written 
further. | 

1. More remote. 

Let me add a farther truth, that without ties of 
gratitude, I have a particular inclination to honour 
you. Dryden. 

2. Longer; tending to greater diftance. 

Beforeiour farrtberiway'the fates allow, 

Here mutt we fix on high the golden bough. Dryden. 

Fa'RTHERANCE. x. /. [more properly fur- 
therance from further.) Encouragement; 
promotion. 

That was the foundation of the learning I have, 
and of `al) the fartherance that I have obtained. 

Afcbam's Schcolmaficr, 


FAS 


FARTHERMOR®. adv. [more properly fure 
thermore.) Befides ; over and above; like- 
wife.. l 

Faribermore the leaves, body, and boughs of this 
tree, by fo much exceed all other plants, as:the 
greateft men of power and wordly: ability furpafs 
the meancft. Raleigh's Aiflorys 

To Fa'atHeR. v. a. [more proper To: fure 
ther.|| To promote; to facilitates, to ade 
vance. 

He had farthered orshindered, the taking of the 
town. A eny! 

Fa'rRTHEST. adv. [more properly furto. } 
See FARTHER. 

1. At the greateft diftance. 

2. To the greateft diftance. 

Fa'rtHEsT, adje Moft diftant; remotefts 

Yet it muft be withal confidered, that thegreate 
partiof the world are they which be farthe? from 
perfection. ? locker. 

Far THING. #. f. [peonSlinz, Saxon, frona 
Feopen, four, that is, the fourth part of a 
penny. 

1, The fourth of a penny; the fmalleft 
Englith coin. 

A farthing is the leaft denomination or fraction 
of money ufedin England. _ Cocker's Arithmetichs 

Elfe all thofe things we toil fo hard in, 

Would not avail one fingle farthing. Pfior. 

You are not obliged to take money not of gold or. 
filver; not the halfpence or farthing: of England. 

Swift. 


2 Copper money. 


The parifh find, "tis true; but our churchwardens 
Feed on the filver, and give us the furrbings. Gay- 
3» It is ufed'fometimes ina fenfe hyperbo- 
lical: as, it is not worth a farthing; OR 
overbial. 
His fon builds on, and never is content, 
Till the laft farrbing is in ftru@ure fpent. Drydens 
4, A kind of divifion of land. Not in.ufe. 
Thirty acresmake a farrbing-land; nine far- 
things a Cornifh acre; and four Cornifh acres “a 
knight’s fee. Carew. 
Fa/rTHINGALE. 2.f. [This word has much 
exercifed the etymology of Skinner, who ` 
at lat feems to determine that it is de- 
rived from vertu garde: if he had confi- 
fidered what. vert fignifies in Dutch, he 
might have found out the true fenfe. } 
A hoop; circles of whalebone ufed to 
fpread the petticoat to a wide circum- 
ference. 
With ülken coats, and caps, and golden rings, 
With ruffs, and cuffs, and farrbingales and things. 
Shake/pearee 
Tell me, 
Whatcompafs will you wear your furthingale P 
Shakef{peare. 
Arthur wore in hall 
Round table, like a farthingal. Hudibras, 
Some will have it that it portends the downfal of 
the French king; and obferve, that the farthingale 
appeared in England ailitte before the ruin of the 
Spanih monarchy. Addifsn, 
Sie feems a medley of all ages, 
With-a huge farthingale to {well her fuftian tuf, 
A’ new commode, a topknot and a ruff. Swift. 
FA'RTHINGSWORTH. ». f. [ farthing and 
avorth,] As much as is fold for a farthing, 
They are thy cuftomers; I hardly ever fell them 
a farthing {worth of any thing. Arbutbrste 
FA'SCES. n. J. [Latin.] Rods anciently 
carried before the confuls as a. mark of 
their authority. a 
The duke beheld, like Scipio, with difdain, 
That Carthage, which he ruin’d, rife once mores 
And thook aloft the fafces of the main, 
To fright thole laves. with what they felt before. 
f ryden, 


F&SCIA. 


FAS 
FASCIA, n. f. (Latin.] A fillet; a bandage. 
Nise TATED em rom fafcia.] Bound 


with fillets ; neith a bandage. Dia. 
Fascia’ tion. 2, fè (trom fa/cia.| Bandage ; 


theact or manner of binding difeafed parts. 
Three. efpecial forts of fafciation, or rowling, 
have the worthies-of our ‘proteffion commended to 


“potterity. Wifenan. 
Wo FAISCINATE, v.n. [fa/eino, Latin. | 


To bewitch; to enchant ; to influence in 
fome wicked and fecret manner. 

There be none of the -affections which have been 
noted to fu/ciaateor bewitch, but Joye and envy. 

‘Bacon, 

Such a fa/cinating'fin is this, as allows men no 

fiberty of confideration. Decay ef Piety. 
Fascina'tion. 2. f. [from fafcinate.] The 

power or act of ‘bewitching; enchant- 

ment; unfeen inexplicable influence. 

He had fuch a crafty.and bewitching ‘fathion, 
both to move pity and to induce belief, as wasdike 
a kind of fafcinatiow and enchantment to thofe that 
law him or heard him. Bacon. 

‘The Turks haog old rags, or fuch like ugly things, 
upon their fairett horfes, and other goodly crea- 
tures, to fecure them againtt fafcination. Waller. 

There isa certain bewitchery or fa/cination tn 
words, which make them operate with a force be- 

* yond'what'we'can naturally give an account of. Sotib. 
FASCINE. n. f. [French.] “A faggot. 
‘Military ‘cant. 

The Black Prince paffed many a river without 
the help of pontoons, and filled a ditch with faggots 
‘as fuccelsfully as the generals of our times do with 

nA cines. Addifon's Spectator. 

fa'scrnous.adj. [fafcinum, Lat.) Caufed 
or acting by witchcraft, orenchantment. 
Not in ufe. 

E thall not difcufs the poMibility of fafcious dif- 

eafes, farther than refer to experiment. Harvey. 
FASHION. n.f { fagon, French; facies, 
Latin, ] 
t. Form; make; ftate of any thing with 
regard to its outward appearance. 

Theypretend themfclves grieved at our folemni- 
ties in erecting churches, at their form and Safbion, 
at the fatelincls of them and coftlinefs, and at the 
‘opinion which we have of them. Hooker, 

The fufoien of his countenance was altered. Luke, 

Stand thefe poor people’s friend. 


—I will, 


Or let me loofe the fa/bion of a man. Skhake/p. 
2. The.make or cut of cloaths. 
i'll be at charges for a looking-glafs, 
And entertain a fcore or two of taylors, 
To ftudy fafbions to adorn my body. Shakefp. 


You, nr, I entertain for oneof my hundred ; only, 
I do not like the fa/bion af your garments. Shakefp. 
3- Manner; fort; way. 
For that I love your daughter 
Ia fuch a righteous Safbion as Ido, 
Perforce againt ail checks, rebukes, and manners, 
Imuttadvance. Shate/p. Merry Wives of W indfor. 
Pluck Cafca by the fleeve, 
And he will, after his four fa/bien, tell you 
What hath proeceded, S hefpeare's fulis Cefar, 
_ The commiffioners either pulled down or deiaced 
all images in churches; and that in fuch unfeafon- 
able and unfeafoned fa/bion, as if it bad been done 
in hoftility againft them. Hayward. 


4. Cuftom operating upon drefs, or any 
domeftick ornaments. 
Here’s the note 
How much yer chain weighs tothe utmott carat, 
The fineneis of the gold, the chargeful Safrion, 
= Shuke/peare. 
g- Cuftom ; general prattice. 

Zelmene again,” with great admiration, begun to 
fpeak of him 5° atking whether it were the fafbion 
er no, in Arcadia, that fhepherds fhould perform 
Such valorous enterprizes ? Sidney, 

Though the truth of this hath been univerfally 
acknowledged, yet becaufe the fashion of the age is 


FAS 


tovenllevery thing into queftion, it will be requifice 
to fatisfy men's reafon about it. Tillosfon. 

No wonder that paftorals are fallen into difeiteem, 
together with that fu/bion of life upon which they 
were grounded. Walp. 

It was not eafily reconciled to the common me- 
thod ; but then it was the fa/bioz to do fuch things 

Arbuthnot, 
6. Manner imitated from another; way efta- 
blithed by precedent. 

Sorrow fo royally in you appears, 
That L will deeply put the fa/bion on, 
And wear itin my heart. 

7- General approbation ; mode. 

A young gentleman accommodates himfelf to the 
innocent 'divertions in fa/bion, Locke. 

His panegyricks were beftowed only on fuch per- 
fons at he had familiarly known, and only at fuch 
times as others ceafe to praife, when out of power, 
or out of fa/bicn. Pope. 

8. Rank ; condition above the vulgar. It 
is.ufed:in a fenfe below that of quality. 


Shake/peare. 


It is'ftrange that men of fa/bion, and gentlemen, 


fhould forgrofly belie their own knowledge, Raleigh. 
g. Any thing wom. 
Now, by this maiden bloffom in my hand, 


I feorn thee, and thy Safrion, peevith boy. Sbake/p. 
ro. The farcy, a diftemper in horfes; the 


horfes leprofy. A barbarous word. 


His horte is pofleft with the glanders, infected 
with the fa/bions, and full of windgalls, Shake/p. 
Tok a'sHion. % a. [ fagonner, French, from 


the noun. ] 


1. To form; to mould; to figure, 
He loves me well, and I have giv’n him reafon ; 


Send him but hither, and I'll fe/2jon him, Sbake/p. 
Did not she that made me in the womb, make 


him? And did not onefu/bien us in the womb ? Sob. 


The gravesof the rebellious generations were alrea- 


dy fafbioned in the clouds, which foon after thould 
fwallow up all living creatures. Raleigh, 

The rib he form’d and fu/bion'd with his hands : 
Under his forming hands a creature grew, 


Man like, but differentfex. Milton's Paradife Lof. 
one find in himfelf, who 
hall go about to fa/bion in his underftanding any 


Inability will eve 


fimple idea, not received by his fenfes from external 


objects, or by reflection from the operations of his 


mind about them. Lecke. 
How could this noble fabrick be defign’d, 
And fa/bion'd, by a maker brute and blind ; 
Could it of art fuch miracles invent ? 
And raife a beauteous world of fuch extent; Blackm, 

A different toil another forge employs, ” 

Here the loud hammer /a/d ons female toys : 

Each trinket that adorns the modern dame, 

Firft to thefe little artifts ow'd its frame. Gay's Fan. 
2. To fit; toadapt; to accommodate. 

Laws ought to be fa/bioned unto the manners and 
conditions of the people to whom they are meant, 
and not to be impofed upon them according to the 
fimple rule of right. Spenfer. 

Ne do, I doubt, but that ye well can fusion 
Yourfelves thereto, according to occafion. Hubb, Tale. 

Nature, as it grows again tow’rds earth, 

Is fafbion'd for the journey, dull and heavy, Shak. 
"This cardinal, 
Though from an humble {tock undoubtedly, 
Was fa/bion'd to much honour from his cradle, 
j Shak, Hen. VIII, 
3e To counterfeit. Not ufed. 

Ìt better tits my blood to be difdained of all, than 
to fa/bicn a carriage to rob love from any. - Shakefp. 

4. ‘Yo make according to the rule prefcribed 
by cuftom. 


The value of the labour employed about one parcel 
of filver more than another, makes a difference in 
their price; and thus fu/bicned plate fells for more 
than its weight. Locke. 


Fa'sntonasre, adj. [from fafion. | 
1. Approved by cuftom; eftablifhed by 
cuftom; modifh. 
The eminence of your condition will invite gen- 


tlemen tothe ftudy of nature, and make philofophy 
falrionabh, Granville. 


FAS 

Examine how the fafbiovab’e practice of the 
world can be reconciled to this important dodtrine of 
our religion. _ Rogers, 

’Tis prevailing example hath now made it fa/biona 
able, Bentley, 

2. Made according to the mode. 

Rich, fafbiunable robes her perfon'deck ; 
Pendants her ears, and pearls adorn her neck, Dryd. 

3. Obfervant of the mode. 

Time is like a frfhionablehatt, 
That Nightly thakes his parting gueft by th’ hand ; 
But with his arms outftretch’d, as he would fly, 
Grafps in the comer: welcome ever fmiles, 
And farewell goes out fighing. Shakefp. 

4. nd rank above the vulgar, and be- 
low nobility. 

Fa'sHIONABLENESS. 2. f. {from fa/bion- 
able.) Modifh elegance ; fuch appearance 
as is according to the prefent cuftom. 

Why thould they not continue to value themfelves 
for this outhide fa/hionaddencfs of the taylor of tire- 
woman’s making, when their parents bave fo early 
inftructed them to do fo ? Locke. 

Fa'sHIONABLY. adv. ffrom fa/bioxable. 
In amanner conformable to cuitom ; with 
modith elegance. 

He muft at length die dully of old age at home, 
when there he might fo fu/bionably and genteelly 

havebeen duelled or fluxed into another world. South. 

Fa'sHIonrsr. ny fafeion.| A fol- 
lower of the mode; a fop; acoxcomh. 


Dia. 
To FAST. v. 2. [ faftaow, Gothick ; pertan, 
Saxon. } 
1. To abitain from food. 
Our love is not fo great Hortenfio, 
But we may blow our snails together, 
And faf it fairly out. Shate/p. Tam. gf ee Sbrew, 
l had rather faf from all tour days than. drink fo 


much in one. Sbake/peare's Antony and Cleopatra.. 
We have fome ‘meats, and breads, and drinks, 

which taken by men enable them to faft long after. 
Bacon's New Atlantis. 


2. To mortify the body by religious abiti- 


nence. 
When thou fafie, anoint thy head and wath thy 
face, that thou appear not unto mento fafi. Matt.vie 
Laft night the very god fhew’d me a vilion : 
I faff, and pray’d for theirintelligence.  Shake/p. 
Fast. 2. /. [from the verb. | 
1. Abftinence from food. 


A thoufand men have'broke their fafs.to-day, 
That ne’er fhalldine, unlefs thou yield thecrown, _ 
Shake/p. 
Where will this end? Four times ten days I've pafs'd, 
Wand'ring this woody maze, and human fpod 
Nor tafted, nor had appetite; that af? 
To virtue I impute net, or count part 
Of what I fuffer here. Milton. 
Happy and innocent were the ages of our fore- 
fathers, who broke their fafs with herbs and 
roots; and when they were permitted flefh, eat it 


only dreffed with hunger and fire. Taylor, 
She’s gono unkindly, and refus’d to caft 
One glance to feed me for fo longa fa. Dryden. 


2. Religious mortification by abftinence ; 
religious humiliation. 

We humble ourfelves before God this day, not 
merely by the outward folemnities of a fuf, but by 
athieting our fouls as well as bodies for our fins. 

Atterbury. 

Nor pray’rs nor fafls its ftubborg pulfe reftrain; 


Nor tears, forages, taught to flow in vain. Pope. 
Fast. adj. [payt, Saxon. ] 
1. Firm; immoveable. 
He by his ftrength fetteth faf? mountains. 
s Pf. \xv. 6,. 


Laft, the fire and his three fons, 
With their four wives; and god made ff the door. 
Milter. 
Re fure to find, 
What I have foretold u:ee, many a hard flay. M:t. 
5 B2 Of 


FAS 

Of dangers and adverfities, and pains, 

Ere thou of Ifrael’s {ceprre get ff hold. 
2. Strong; impregnable. ri 

Englacd, by report of the chroničles, was in- 
felted with rabbete and outlaws; which, lurking in 
woods and fafi places, uled often tovbreak forth to 
rob and fpoil. Spenfer on Ireland, 

3. Fixed; adhering; not feparable. 

Lodronius, with the breaking in of the horfemen, 
was driven into a marth; where, ‘after that he, being 
almoft fuff in the deep mud, had done the utter- 
moft, he yielded himfeif. Kuolles. 

A man in a boat, who tugs at a rope that’s ff 
to a hip, looks as if he refolved to daaw the fhip to 
him. Temple. 

4. Deep; found. 

I have feen her rife from her bed, take paper, fold 
it, feal it, and again return to her bed: yet all this 
while in a moft faf ileep. Shake/peare's Macbeth. 

g. Firm in adherence. 

Quick wits be in defire new-fangled; in purpofe, 
unconittant; light to promife any thing, ready to 
forget every thing, both benefit and injury; and 
thereby neither fuf? to friend, nor fearful to toe. 

Afcham's Sch:olmafter. 

6. [from Ff, Welth, quick.] Speedy ; 

quick; fwift. It may be doubted whe- 
ther this fenfe be not always adverbial. 

‘This work goeth fuf on, and profpereth. 

Ezra, v. 8. 

Skill comes fo flow, and life fo faf doth fiy, 

We learn fo little, and forget fo much. Davies. 

The prince groweth up /u/? to be a man, and is 
of a fweet and excellent difpofition: it would bea 
{tain-upon you if you fhould miflead, or fuffer him to 
be mifled. Bacon to V, illiers. 

9. Fast. and loge. Uncertain ; variable ; 
inconftant ; deceitful. 


A rope of fair pearl, which now hiding, now 
hidden by the hair did, as it were, play at faf and 


lofe each with other, giving and receiving richnefs. 
Sidney- 


Milton. 


1f the perceived by his outward cheer, 
That any would his love by talk bewry, 

Sometimes fhe heard him, fometimes ftopt her ear, 
And play’d faf and loofe the live-long day. Fairfax. 

Tlse folly and wickednefs of men, that think to 
play faff and loofewith God Almighty! L’ Efrange. 

It tbey cohered, yet by the next confiat with 
ether atoms they might be feparated again; and fo 
on in an eternal viciflitude of fafi and loofe, without 
ever conlociating into the huge condenfe bodies of 
planets. Bentley. 

Fast. adv. , 
1. Firmly ; immoveably. 

Bind the boy, which you fhall find with me, 
Faj? tothe chair. Shakefp. King Jobn. 

*Phis love of theirs myfelf haveioften feen, 

Haply when they have judg’d me faf afleep. Shak. 

2. Clofely; ‘nearly. In this fenfe it is 
united with fome other word, as dy or 
befide. 

Barbaroffa ‘left fourteen galleys in the lake; but 
the teckiings, fails, oars, and ordinance he had laid 
upin the cattle Jaf by. Knolles. 

Silo’s brook that flow’d 
Paf by the oracle of God. — Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Let purling ftreamsbe in her fancy feen, 
And flow’ry meads, and vales of cheeriul green 5 
‘ And in the midft of deathlefs groves 
Soft fighing wihhes lic, 
And {miling hopes faf by, o 
And juft beyond ’em ever-laughing loves. Dryden. 
Fafi by the throne obfequious tams refides, 


And wealth ine ffant rolls her golden tides. Pepe. 
Well-known to me the palace you tnquire ; 
For faf befide it dwells my honour’d fire. Pope. 


tere o’er the martyr-king the marble weeps, 
And fafi Lofide him once tear’d Edward flecps. Pope. 
3. Swittly; nimbly. 
1 would give a thoufagd pound I could run as faf 
as thou can’t. Shakefpeave’s Henry 1V. 
‘There reams a {pring of blood fo fafi, 
From thofe deep wounds, as all em5ru'd the face. 
“Daniel. 


F Ays 


The heavielt mufe the fwiftef courfe has gone, 
Asclocks run fa/te? when moft lead ison, — Pope. 

You are w look upon me as one going fa/? out of 
the world. Swift, 

4. Frequently. 

Bzing tried only with a promife, he gave full 
credit to that promife, and ftill gave evidence of his 
fidelity as fafi as occafions were offered. 

s Hammond's Pratt. Catecb. 
To FA'sTEN. v. a. [from fafs] 
1. To make faft; to make firm; to fix im- 
moveably. 

A mantle coming under her right arm, and co- 

vering moft of that fide, had no fu/ffening on the 


left fide. Sidney. 
Mofes reared up the Tabernacle, and faftened his 
fockets. Exodus. 


By chance a fhip was faffen’d to the fhore, 

Which from old Clufiuin king Ofinius bore. Dryden. 
2. ‘To hold together; to cement; to link. 

She had all magnetick force alone, 
To draw andfaffen fundred partsin one. Donne. 

In the fea-coattof India there is no iron, which 
flies not like a bird unto thofe mountains, and there- 
fore their thips are fa/fened with wood. Brown. 

3. To affix; to conjoin. 

‘Ihe words Whig and Tory have been preffed to 
the fervice of many fucceffions of parties, with very 
different ideas faffened tothem. Swift's Examiner. 

4. To ftamp ; to imprefs ; to fix. 
Thinking, by this face, 
To faffenin our thoughts that they have courage 5 
But ’tis not fo, Shakcfpeare’s Julius Cafar. 
g. To unite infeparably. . 

Their opprefiors have changed the fcene, and com- 
bated the opinions’ in their, true fhape, upon which 
they could not fo well fafen their difguile. 

Decay of Piety. 
6. To lay on with ftrength. 

Could he faflen a blow, or makea thruft, when 

not fuffered to approach ? Dryden's Zin. Dedicat. 
To Fa'stEN. vn. To fix himfelf. 

This paucity of blood may be obferved in other 
forts of lizards, in frogs, and other fithes; and 
therefore an horfe-leech will hardly faen upon a 
tih. Brown’s Vulgar Erreurs. 

He fafier’d on my neck; and bellow’d out, 

As he’d burft heaven. Shakefp. King Lear. 

The wrong judgment that mifleads us, and makes 
the will often fa/fen on the worfe fide, lies in mifre- 
porting upon comparifons. Locke. 

FA'STENER. x. /. [from fafer.] One that 
makes faft or firm. 

Fa'srer. 2. f. [from faf.] He who abftains 
from food. Ainfworth. 

Fa'stHaNDED. adj. [ fafi and hand. |+ Ava- 
ricious; clofehanded ; clofefifted; covetous. 

The king being faffhanded, and loth to part with 
a fecond dowry, prevailed with the prince to be 
contracted with the Princefs Catharine. Bacon. 

Fasripto'sity. 2.f [from faftidious.| Dif- 
dainfulnefs ; contemptuoufnefs, Swift. 

FASTIDIOUS. adj. [fa/tidiafus, Latin ; 
fafiidienx, fapidienje, French.] — Difdain- 
ful; fqueamifh; delicate to a vice; info- 
lently nice. 

Reafons plainly delivered, and always after one 
manner, efpecially with fine and faffidious minds, 
enter but heavily and dully. Bacon. 

Let their fufidious vain 
Commiflion ot the brain, 

Run on and rage, {weat, cenfure, and coademn, 
They were not made for thee, lels thou for them, 
Ben. Fonfon. 

A {queamith faflidious nicenefs, in meats and 
drinks, muft be cured by ftarving. L’ Eftrange. 

All hopes, raiicd upon the promifes or tuppoled 
kindneiles of the fa/fidious and fallacious great ones 
of the world, Mali fail,’ South. 


Fasri'piousty. adv. [from faftidious. | 
Difdainfully ; contemptuoufly; {queam-. 
ihly. 

Their fole talent is pride and fcorn: they look 


FAT 


Saflidioufly, and {peak difdainfullys concluding, if 
a man thall falifhort of their garniture- a¢ their knees 
and elbows, he is much inferior to:them in the 
furniture of his head. Government of the Tenpuc. 
Fasticiarep. adj. { foftigatus,’ Latin.) 
Roofed ; narrowed up to the top. Diät. 
Fa'stincoay. x. f. [faf and day.) Day 
of mortification by religious abitinence. 
Do not call- ita fe/fizgday,unlefs allo it be'a day 
of extraordinary devotion and of alms, Taylor, 


Fa'sTNESS. m. f. [from fa] 
1. State of being faft. 
2. Firmnefs; firm adherence. $ 

Such as had given the king diftafte, did contend 
by their forwardnefs to thew it was but their fa/ffnefe 
to the former government, and that thofe aticction 
ended with the time. 

3. Strength ; fecurity. 

All: the places are cleared, and places of fa/ne/t 
laid open, which are the proper walls and caitles 
of the Irith, as they were of the Britith in. the 
times of Agricola. Davies on Ireland. 

The toes had left the fafxe/s of their place, 
Prevail’d in fight, and had his men in chace. Dryd, 

4. A ftrong place; a place not eafily forced. 

If his adverfary be’ not well aware of him, he 

„ entrenches himfelfin a new fa/éne/s, and holds out 
the fiege with a new artillery. Watts on the Mind. 
5. Clofenefs; concifenefs; not diffufion. 
Not ufed. ‘ey l 
" Bring his ftile from all loofé groffnefs to fuch firm 
Jafinefs in Latin, asin Demoithenes. — _ Afcbhbami 
Fa'sruous. adj. [ fafuofus, Latin ; faflueux, 
faftuenfe, French.]| Proud; haughty. Dig, 
FAT. adj, [pez, Saxon, 
1, Fullfed; plump; flefhy: the contrary 

to lean. | i 

When gods have hot backs, what fhall poor-men 
do? For me, I am here a Windfor ftag, and the 
fattef, I think, i’th’ foret. Shake/pearte 

Let our wives 
Appoint a meeting with this old fat fellow. Shzke/p. 

Tis a fine thing to be faz and fmooth.L' Efrangee 

Spare diet and labour will keep conftitutiors, 
where this difpofition is the ftrongeit, from being 
fats you may fee in an army forty thoufand foot- 
foldiers without a fit man; and I dare affirm, that 

_ by plenty and reft twenty of the forty fhall grow fat. 
Arbuthaet, 
2. Coarfe; grofs; [ fat, French.] 
We're hurry’d aown 
This lubrique and adult’rate age; 
Nay, added fa? pollutions of our own, 
T’ increafe the teaming ordures of the ftage. Dryd. 
5e Dull. . 

O fouls! in whom no heav’nly fire is found, 

Fai minds, and ever-grov'ling on the ground. Dryd. 
4. Wealthy ; rich. 

Some are allured to law, not omthe contemplation 
of equity, but on the promifing and pteafing thoughts 
of litigious terms, fat contentions, and flowing fcese 

Milton. 

Thefe were terrible alarms to perfons grown fat 

and wealthy by along and fuccefstal impotture. A 
DULD. 

A fas benefice is that which fo abounds with an 
eftate and revenues, that a man mav expend a great 
deal in delicacies of eating and drinking. = Ayliffe, 


Fat. z. f- An oily and fulphureous part of 
the blood ; depofited in the cells of the 
membrana adipofa, from the innuincrable 
little ‘veffels which are fpread amongft 
them. The fat is to be found immedi- 
ately under the fkin, in moft parts of the 
body. There are two forts of fat; one 
yellow, foft, and lax, cafily melted; ano- 
ther firm, white,’ brittle, and not fo 
eafily melted, called fuet or tallow. Some 
reckon the marrow of the bones for, a 
third fort of fat. Quincy 


In this ointment the ftrangeft and hardeft ingre- 
dicats 


Peada 
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~ ș dients to.come by, are the mofs upon the fkull of a 


g 


' 


dead man unburied, and the furs of a boar and a 
bear, killed in the aét of generation. 
This membrane , {eparayes an oily liquor; called 
Jat: when the tibres are jax, and the aliment too 
redundant; great. part of it is converted into this oily 
liquor. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
To Far. v. a. | from the noun. ] To make 
fat; to fatten; to make plump and fcthy 

with abundant food, — 
«Oh how. this villainy 


: 
- Doth fat me with the very thoughts of it! Shaki 
Ere this ` 3 Å 
I thould have farted all the region kites 
With this flave’s offal. Shake/p. Hamlet, 


They fat fuch enemies as they take in the wars, 
that they maydevourthem, = |  *Abbor, 


The Caribbees'were wont to geld their children, 


on purpofe to fur and eat them. Locke. 
` Cattle farted by geod pafture, after violent Motion, 
fometimes die fudden! y- Arbuthnot on Diet, 


To FAT. wv. 2. To grow fat 
fehed. « - 
Clarence, he is well repaid; a 
He is frank’dup to farting for bis pains: ™ Shakefp. 
“The one labours in his duty with a good, con- 
i fcience ; the other, like a beait, but fatting up for 
“{ the Gaughter. , L' Lfrange. 
An old ox fais as well, and is as good, as a young. 
x arlimer. 
Far. 2. /. [Fær, Saxon; vatte, Dutch. } 
This is generally written vat.] A veffel 
in which any. thing: is put to ferment or 
be foaked. 
The fats thall overflow with wine and oil. 
: Joel, ii. 24, 
A white ftone ufed for flagging floors, “tor cillerns, 
and tanners/fars; ‘Woodward on F:ffls, 
FATAL. | adj. (fatalis, Latin; fatal, 
French. ] 
1. Deadly; mortal; 
deltruétion. , 
O fatal maid! thy marriage is endow'd 
Wich Phrygian, Latian, and Rutilian blood. Dryd, 
`A pally in the brain is moft dangerous; when it 
feizeth the heart, or orgars of breathing, fatal, | 
Arbuthnot on Diet, 
inevitable; ne- 


; to grow full- 


deftructive; caufing 


2. Proceeding by deftiny ; 
ceffary. 

Others delude their trouble by oe way of rea- 

' foning, that thefe things are fatal and neceflary, it 
being in vain to be troubled at that which we cana.t 
help. = ; Tillotfox, 

3- Appointed by deftiny. 

lt was fatal to the king to fight for his money ; 
and though he avoided to fight with enemies abroad, 
yer he was itill enforced to fight for it with rebels at 
ome, Bacon's Henry VA. 
» Itwas 
Still fatal to four Hudibras, 

Jn all his fea:s of arms, when leaft 

He dreamt of it, to profper belt. 

Behold the dchin’d place of your abodes ; 
For thus Anchifes prophecy’d of old, s 
And thus our farol place of reft foretold. Dryden. 

rece divine ; i 
For beauty fil! is fatal to the line, Dryden, 

Fafa aisr. a. ja [from Jate.) One who 

maintains that all things happen by in- 
evitable neceffity. 

Will the obitinate fasal ifs find fufficient apology # 

Watts. 

Fa’racity. 7. J- [fatalité French ;- froin 

fatal] i 

1. Predeftination; predeterinined order or 

feries of things and events 3 preorcination 
of inevitable caufes acting invincibly in 
perpetual fi ucceflion. 

The ftoicks hed a fatality, and a fixed unalterable 
courfe of events; but then they helst} but they 
fell out by ancceffity cmetgent from aed inherene! 
in the thizigs chemécives, wick ¿Cod himicif could 
mot altar, , Scucha 


Hudibras. 


Bacon, | 


TFAT 
2. Decree of fates. . BAF | 
By a ftrange fatality, men fuffer their diffenting 
to be drawn into the ftream of the prefent vogue. 

s . -) King Charles, 
All the father’s precautions could Tot fecure the 
fon trom the fiutality of dying by a lion.’ L’ Eftrange: 
3- ‘Tendency to danger; tendency to. fome 

`“ great or hazardous event. ph 
Seven times feveny or forty-nine, nine times nine, 
‘or eighty-one, and feven times nines or the years 
fixty-three, is conceived to carry with it the moft 


confiderable fatasity, “I Bro 
Fa’tatty. adv.{ from fatal] ae 
1. Mortally; deftru@ively, even’ to death, 


The ftream is fo tranfparent, pure and clear, 

That-had the felf-enamoured youth gaz’d here,’ 

So fatally deceiv'dhe had notbeen, ©! i; 

While.he the bottom) not his:face, had feen: 

Denham. 

"Tis the proceflion of a funeral vow, 

* Which cruel laws to Indian wives allow, 
When farally their virtue they approve ; 
Cheertul in thames, and martyrs of their love. Dry, 

2. By the decree of fate; by-inevitable and 
invincible determination. CRM. | 

Tofay that the world 'wag made cafually’ by the 
concurrence of atoms, is to’athirm that the atoms 
compofed the world mechannically:and Satally; only 
they were not fenfible of it, _ Bentley, 

Fa'ratness. n. f. {from fatal.) Invincible 
neceility. - - W. 

FATE. n.. [ fatum, Latin.] 


1., Deftiny ; an eternal feries of fuéceffive || 


caufes, ) 
Neceffity or chance ' 
Approach nei me; and'®hat I will is fares Milton, 
Thereiit a necefiity in fate | i ! 
Why ftill the brave bold man ig fortunate. © Dryden. 
You mutt obey me fcon or late; 
Why will’you vainly ttruggle with yout fate! Dryd, 
When empire in its childhood firft appears, 
A watchtul fare o’erfees its rifing years, Dryden, 
Random chance, or wilful face, | 
Guides the fhaft from Cupid’s bow, © -© A; Philips. 
‘2. Event predetermined. a i 
Tell mewhat fates attend the. Dukë of Suffoik? | 
—By water fhall he dic, and takethis end ? | Shakef 
3-»Death ; dettruction. 
Viewing’ a neighbouring hill, whofe top of ‘late | 
A chapel crown'd, till io the common fate _ 
Th’ adjoining abbey feil, Denbam, 
Looking, he feeds alone his famith’d eyes; 
Freds liug’ring death, but looking not he dies ; 
Yet ftiil he chofe the longett way to fute, 
Waiting at once his life and his eftate. 
Courage uncertain dangers may abate; 
But who can bear th’ approuch of certain fare! Dryd. 
The whivzing arrow fings, 
And bears thy fuse Antinous, on its wings. 
4. Caufe.of death. 
Wih full force his deadly bow he bent,- 
And teather’d fates among the mules and fumpters 
fent: Dryden. 
Fa'TED:’ adj. [ trom: fates] 
1.-Decreed by fate. | 
She ticd her father’s rage, «acd with’ train, 
Diiv'n by the foushern blaits, was fated here to reign. 
Dryden a 
2. Determined in any manner by fate. ; i 
Hee aukward love indeed was oddly fwred; i 
She andher Poly were too neas related. Prior. 
3- Endued with any quality by fate. ‘Ihe 
ftricture ufed bY Dryden is unufolia 
; ` Bright Vulcanian arms, DP 
Fated from torce of-ftecl by-Stygiaucharms, | 
Sufpended fhone on high. Dryden’? Ba 
4” Inverted. with the power, of fatal deter- 
mination. Peculiar-to Shake/peare. | 
The fated tky í l 
Gives vs tree fcope. Shakefpeare, 
FATHER. owoy. (paden, Saxon. © ‘This, 
word is found likewife in the’ Perfian, 
' inguage. | 


Dryden, 


Pope. 


- 


FT A^ T: 


1.. He by whom the fomor daughter is be- 
gotten. in 
Farber is a notion fuperinduced ‘to the fubftance, 
or man, and refers only to an a& of that thing called 
mau, whereby he contributed “tothe generation of 
one of his own kind, . ase ek Docks. 
Son of Benfalem, thy father faith it; the man by 
whom thou ‘hatft breath and life fpeaketh the word. 


Bacon. 
He hall forget 
Father and mother, and ‘to his wife 
2... "Uhe firtt anceftor.. 
J It was faid 
At fhould not ftand in thy pofterity s on 
“But that myfelf thall be the root and fathers,» 
f many kin Shake/peare's Macherb: 
Abraham ‘fs the fatber of us all. Rom, iv. 16. 
3», The appellation of an old man. 

A poor blind man was accounted cunning in prog- 
nofticating weather: Epfom, a lawyer, faidgin fccrn,.. 
Tell me; father, when: doth the fan change? . The 
old man anfwered, When’ fuch a wicked lawyer-as 
you goeth to Heaven. : é Camden. 

4. The title of any'man*revétend for age. 
learning, and piety. o 
. You thall find one. well accompanied, f 
With reverend Sathers Indiwell learned»bithops. 
| = wWbeke/peare's Richard IIT, 
given original to'any thing 


adbere.. Milton. 


5-»One.who has 
good or bad. 
Jubal was the 
harp aad organ... 
Father of verie. eF 
r6. 2 Fe ecclefialtical writers of the firft 
a turiés. 
_ Men may talk of the fathers and magnify the 
fathers, and, feemto make te authority of the fa- 
thers next to iniailible; and yer expofe them’ to con- 
tempt. À i Stillingfleet. 
Ze One who atts with paternal care and ten- 
dernefs. i 
I was a futher to the poor. Feb. ariza 16.) 
Fle hath made me a father to Pharaoh,-and lord 
of all his houfe. Gervxlv. 8. 
8. Thetitle of a popith confeffor; particu- 
larly ofrå-Jeluit: if ol 
4 j Formal.in apparel,» 
Tn gait and countenance furely like a father. Shake/. 
There was a father. ofa convent, very muche. 
renowned for hisi piety and exemplary life; and as 
perfons under any great.affliion applied themfelves 
to the moft eminent confeffors, our beautiful votary 
tooksthe opportunity of eanfeffing herlelf tu this ce- 
Rebratcd farberg ALA) Gry 
9.. The title of a fenator of old, Rome. 
From hence the race of Alban fasbers come, 
», Andthe long Blories of moje tick Rome... Dryden. 
10. The ‘appellation of the fri perfon of 
the adorable Trinity. 
The eternal Son of God efteemed it his meat and 
drink to do the will. of his Father, and tor his 
obedience alone obtained the greatett glory. Taylor. 
11. ‘The campellation of God as Creator. 
Werhave’ one Father, even God. “fobny viu. gis 
_ Almighty and moft merciful Faber. Com. Phayers 
PATH ERIIN-LAWE HES. [from father.) The 
father of one’s hufband or wife. 
l mutt make my father-in-law a vifit with a preat 
» train andiequipage. Addifonts SpeAator. 
To FATHER voa.. 
1... To take; to adopt asa fon or daughters 
Ay; good youth, 
And rather father thee than matter thee. 


Sather of av fach as handle the 

’ Gen. iv. 21. 
Pope. 
cen- 


Shake/p. 


|, 2- Tov fupply with a father.of certain qua- 


ities. ' 
id yf, Lam no-fRtronger. than my. fex, 
Being fo father’d and fo hutbanded. Soak, Y. Cafare 
How light and portable my pain fcems now, 
When that; which makes me, bead makes the king 


bow! 
He childed as I Sathertds. ` Shake/p. King Liar. , 
3- To adopt a-compofition. 
Men of wit, >» 
Olien father’d what be writ, Sqeifr. 
“4 a £20 
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44 Tovafcribe torany-one asthisofspring,..of 
production: with.ow. 
And bitwefeemitoyfather any thing upon them 
more than.istheic own, leethemorcad, » “Hooker, 
My namewas made ufecof by feveral'perfons; one 
of which was pleafed to faber ox'meta inewrtet of 
produGions. : Swift, 
Magical, relations comprehendveffeQederived’ and 
fathered upon hidden qualities, whereof, trom re- 
c:ived grounds of art, no rexfonsare'derived. Brown. 
Fa'rusruvon. ives ftrom father. | The 
chara¢ter of a father; the-authority of a 


father. 
Who can ‘abide, that againft their own doctors, 
both Of the middle and Tatent agc, fix whole books 
fhould by their fatberboods.of Trent be, under the 
pam'of'a curfe, imperioufly obtruded upon God and 
his church? Hall. 

We ‘might have ‘had an ‘entire’ notion ‘of this 

fatberbood, or fatherly authority, ____ Locke. 

Fa'THERLESS. adj. [from father, | Wanting 
a-father; deftitute of.a father. 

He hall not afi any. widow, or, Pashertf child. 
Xe XXil. 

Our fatherle/s diftrefs. was left unmoan’d ; 

Your widow*doloits likewife be unwept. Shake/p. 

The farheriefs hath no friend. ‘Sundys. 

He caught hisdeath the Jaft county feffions, where 
he would go'to’ fee juftice'done to a poor ‘widow-wo- 
man and her fatherlefs children, Addifen's Speétator. 

FA'THERLINESS. w/o [from farker.] ‘The 
tendernefs of a father; parental kindnefs. 

FA'THERLY. adj, [from father.] Paternal; 
likea father; tender; protecting; careful. 

Let me but move one queftion to your daughter, 
And, by thatfatberly and kindly power 
That you havein her, bid ‘her anfwer truly. Shak. 

The part’ which.deferibes the “fire, 1 owe to the 
piety and farberly affeGion of our monarch to his 
futering fubjects, Dryden. 

Fa't HERLY. adv. Inthe manner of a'father. 

Thus Adam, fatherly difpleas’d: 
O execrable fon! fo to afpire + 
Above his brethren ! Milton. 

FA'THOM. mf. f2dm, Saxon. } 

1, A meafure of length, containing fix foot, 
or two yards; ‘the fpace to which a man 
can’ extend both arms. 

The extent of this farbom, or diltance between 
the extremity of the fingers of either hand upon exe 
pantion, is equal unto the fpace between the fole of 
the foot and crown, Brown, 

The arms fpread acrofs in a ftraight line, and 
meafured. from the end of the long finger on one 
hand, to that of the other, a meafure equal to the 
ftature, is named a fatbom, Holder, 

2. It is the ufual meafure applied to the 
depth of the fea, when the line for found- 
ing is called the fathom line. 

Dive into the bottom of the deep, 
Where fathom line could never touch the ground. 
n Sbhakefpeare's Henry 1V; 

3. Reach; penetration; depth of contri- 
vance; ‘compafs of thought. 

Auother of his fathom they have none 
Tovlead their buline(s. Shakefpeare’s Othello, 


To FKa'ruHoM. v, a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To encompafs with the arms extended 
or encircling. 
2. ‘To:reach pto matter. 
Leave, leave.to fathom fuch high points as thefe ; 
Nor be ambitious, ere'the time, topleafe.  Drydini 
“3. To found; to try with refpect to the 
depth. 
Tis too ftrong for weak heads to try the heights 
and fathom thedepths of his flights. Felton. 
Our depths who fathoms. Pope. 
4. To penetrate into; to find the bottom 
or utmoft extent: as. Z cannot fathom Ais 
defign. 
Fa'tHomuess. adj. [from fathom. } 
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te That of which no bottom can™bo'found,” 
2. That of which 'the circumference can: 

not be.embraced. 

Will you,with counters fum 

The valt proportion of his infinite; 

And buckle in a wafte mot fathomle/s, 

With {pans and inches fo diminutive 

As fears and reafons? Shakefp, ‘Troilas‘and Cr. 


Farrorcar adj. { fatidicns, Latin; fati- 
dijve, F reich rophetick ; having the 
power to foretcl future events. 
The oak, ‘of..all, other trees only fatidica/,, told 
them what a fearful unfortunate bulinels this*would 


prove. Hewell 

Fa'riverous. adj, [ fatifer, Latin.] Dead- 
ly; mortal; deftructive. Dif. 

Fa'taGwet te «ads. : [ fatigo,'Latin.] “Eafily 
wearied; fufceptible of wearinefs. 

To Fa'riGare. v. a. | fatigo, Latin.) To 
weary; to fatigue; to tire; to exhantt 
with labour; to opprefs with. laffitade. 
Not in-ufe. 

By and by therdin of »war *ganito pierce 
Hisready fenfe, when iftraight his:doubled fpirit 
Requicken’d: what in fleth was fatigate, 

And to theybartle came he. Shakefp: Coriolanus. 


FATIGUE. n. fe [ fatigue, French; fatigo, 
Latin. ] 

1. Wearinefs; laffitude. 

2. Thecaufe of wearinefs; labour; toil. 


The great Scipiofought honours in ‘his youth, sänd: 


enduréd the fatigues with which he purchafed them. 
Dryden. 
To Fari'cue. vea. [ fatigue, Frenchs fa 
tigo, Latin.] To tire; to weary; to har- 
rals with ‘toil; to exhauft with labour. 
The man who ttrugzles in the fight, 
Fatigues \eft arm as well as right. Prior. 
FATKI'DNEY ED, adj. [ fat and kidney.] Fat: 
by way of reproach or contempt. 
Peace, ye fatkidney’d rafcal; ‘what ʻa brawling 
do’ft thou keep! Sbhake/peare’s Henry FV. 
Fa'tiuinc. m f [from fat.) A young ani- 
mal fed fat-for the Slaughter. 
The calf and the young lion, and the failing fhall 
lie down together; und alittle child thall lead them. 
P I.xi. 6. 
Fa'tner. 2. /. [from fat.| That which 
gives fatnefs. 
The wind was weft, on which that philofopher 
beftowed the encomium of fatner of the earth. 
Arbuthnce, 
Fa'tnress. 2. / [from fat] 
t. The quality of being fat, plump, or full- 
fed.. 
2. Fat; greafe; fulnefs of flefh. 
And by his fide rode loathfomergluttony, 
Deformed creature, on a filthy {wines 
His belly was upblown with luxury, 
And eke with futnefs wollen were his eyen, 
Fairy Queen, 
3. Undtuous or greafy matter. 
Earth and water, mingled by the help of the fun, 
gather a nitrous futnefs. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 


4. Oleaginoufnefs; fliminefs ; unctuoufneds. 


But the olive-tree faid unto them; Should I leave 
my fatnefs wherewith by me they honour God and 
man, and go to be promoted over the wees? Judges. 

By reafon of the fatze/sand heavinefs of theground, 
Egypt did not produce metals, wood, pitch, and fome 
fruits. Arbuthnot. 


5. Fertility; fruitfulnefs. 
God give thee of the dew of heaven, and the fur- 
nefs of the earth, and plenty of cornand wine.’ 
Gen, xxvii, 28. 
6. That which caufes fertility. 
When around 
The clouds dropfatne/t, in the middle fky, 
The dew fufpended ftaid, and left unmet T 
The execrable glebe. Phiips. 
3 


SFA U 
Vapmirs arid clouds feed the plants of the earth 


with the balin of dews and the farne/s of thowers. 
Bentleys 


To'Farren. wv. a. [from far], 


I. pe feed; to make ficty.; .to.plumpwith 
at. 
Frequent blood-letting,«tn fmall quantities, offen 
increaleth. the force of the organs. of digeition, and 
fatteneth and inereafeth the.dittemper.  Arduthnor, 
2. To make fruitful, 
. Town of ttuff to fatten land. 
Dare not, on thy life, 
Touch aught of mine; 
This falchion elfe, not hitherto withftood, 
Thefe hoftile fields thal! farten with thy blood. Dryd. 
3- To feed grofly; to. increafe. 
Obfcene Orontes 
Conveys his wealth,to Tyber’s.dungry shores, 

And fattexs lialy with foreign whores. Dryden. 
To Fa'tren. v. 2. [from fat.] Togrow 
fat; to be pampered ; to.grow flefhy. . 

All agree to fpoil the publick good, 
And villains fave with the brave man’s labour. 
3 y Ütrvaye 
Apollo check’d my pride, and bade me feed 
My fatt’ning flocks, nor dare beyond the reed. 
Dryden. 
Yet then this little fpot of earth well till’d, 
A num’rous family with plenty fll*d, 
Thegood old man and thrifty Sule wife {pent 
Their days in peace, and /Xeren'd wiih content ; 
Enjoy’d the dregs of life, and liv’d to fec 
A long-defcending healthful progeny. Dryden, 
Tygers and wolves thall in the ocean breed, 
The whale and dolphig fatten on the mead, 
And every element exchange its kind, 


Lib, Londinenfis, 


When thriving honefty in courts weitind.: Graxvilfe, 


FA!iUOUS. ved. [fatuus, Latin. ] 


1. Stupid; foolith ; feebleof mind. 

We pity or laugh at thofe fatuons extravagants, 
while yet ourfelves have a contiderable dofe of what 
makes them fos ’ Gla, 

2. Impotent; without force; illufory; al- 
luding to an ignis fatuus. 

And when that flame'finds combuftible earth, 
Thence fatuous fires and meteor take their birth. 

; Denham, 

Fatulty. a fo [ fatuité, French; from 

fatuous.| Foolifhnefs ; weaknefs of mind; 
morbid feeblenefs of intelleét. 

It had argued a very fhort fight of things, and 
extreme fatuity of mind in me, to bind my own 
hands at their requeft. K. Charles. 

Thefe fymptoms were ifo high in fome.as to pro- 
duce a fort of fatwity of madnefs. Arbuthnot on Air. 

Fa'rwirtep. adj. [ fat and wit.] Heavy; 
dull; ftupid. 

Thou art fo fafwitted with drinking old fack, 
and unbuttoning thee after fupper, and fleeping upoa 
benches in the afternoon, that thou haft forgotten. 

Shakefpeare'’s Henry IV. 
Fa'try. adj. (from fat.| Unétuous; olea- 
ginous; greafy; partaking of the nature 


of fat. 

The like cloud, if oily or farty, will not dif- 
charge; not becaufe it Ricketh fatter, but becaufe air 
preyeth upon water, and flame and fire upon oil, 

: Bacon's Natural Hiflery. 
The gourd 

And thirfty cucumber, when they perceive 

Th’ approaching olive, with refentment fly 

Her fatty fibres, and with tendrils creep, 

Diverfe, deteiting contact. Philips. 

The common fymptoms of. the muriatick fcurvy 
are, a faline ta(te in the {pittle, and a lixivial urine, 
fometimes with a, fatty fubftance like a thin fkin 
a-top. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Falucet. x. f. [ faufet, French; fauces, 
Latin.) The pipe inferted into a veficl 
to give vent to the liquor, and flopped 
up by a.peg or fpigot. It is fometimes 
improperly written affet. 

You wereout agood'wholefome forenoon imi sting 
a cause 


FAU 
@ eaufe between an orange-wife'and' a fofer-fellery 
and: adjourned a controverfy.of three peace to a fe- 
eond audience. s Shakefpeare. 
If you are fent.down to. drink, and find it 
will not run, blow ftrongly into the faacet, and it 
will immediately pour ®nto your mouth. Swift. 
Fa'ucHion. m/f. [See Farcuion.}] A 
crooked fword. - 
A ftately tomb, whofetopa trumpet bore ; 
A foldier's fawchion, and.afeaman's.oar. Dryden. 
FA'UFEL. n. f.. [French.] The fruit of a 
fpecies of the palm-trees 


fitting of ahes. wy 

As eovfortelling, of ftranger:, from: the» fangous 
particles\about. the wicks of the.candle, it: only figs 
nifieth a moift air about them; hinderiag the avola- 
tion of light and the favillows particles. Brown. 


Fa'uvcon. See { FALCON. 
Fa'uLconry. FALCON. Y. 


FAULT. n.f- { faut, faute, French; faltar, 
to be deficient, Spanifh. The / is, fome, 
time,founded, and fometimes mute. 
converfation it is generally, fuppreffed. J 

3. Offence; flight crime; fomewhat liable 
to.cenfure.or objection: 


the fault of making alaw uuto themfelves, than the 
esime of tran{greffing a law which Cod had made. 
Hooker, 

He finds no fault with their opinion about the true 
God, but only chat it was not clear and diftin& 
encogh. Srilling ficet. 

He that but conceives a crime in thought, ' 
Contracts the'danger of an a&oal fiule: 

Then what muft he expect that fili proceeds 
‘Fo commit fin, and: work up thoughts to deeds? 
Dryden: 

If you like not my poem, the fax/¢ may poffibly be 
$a my writing; but more probably ‘tis in your mos 
gals, which cannot bear the truth of it. Dryden. 

They wholly miftake the nature of criticifm, who 
think its bufinefs is principally to find fault, Dryd! 

To be defirous of a good name, andicareful to do 
every thing, that we innocently may, toobtain it, is 
fo faz, from being a faxit, even in. private perfons, 
that it is their great and indifpenfable duty. 

Atterbury, 

Before his facred name flies ev'ry fault, 

And each exalted ftanza teems with thought. pape. 

Which of our thrum-cap’d anceftors found faxit, 
Vor want of fogar-tongs, or fpoons forfalt?. ` King. 

Being void of ali, friendthip and. enmity,. they 
never complain, nor fiad fult with the times. Swift. 

2. Defeét; want; abfence. 

I could tell to thee; as to one it pleafes.me, for 
Sault of a better, to call my friend, I could be fad, 
and fad indced too. Shake/peare. 

3- Puzzle; difficulty: as, the enquirer is'at 
a fault. 

ToFauLT. v. a. [fromthe noun.]. To be 
wrong ; to fail. 

Which moved him rather in eclogues than other- 
wife to write, minding to furnifh our tongue in this 
kind wherein it fau/rerb. f Spenfer. 

To Fautr. v.a. To charge with a fault; 
to accufe. 

For that I will not fanle thee, 

Burt for humblenefs exhauft thee. Old Song. 
Fa'utter. v.f. [from fault } An offender; 
one who commits a fault. 

Then the, behold the faw/rer here in fight; 

This hand committed that fuppofed offence. 
a Fairfax: 
FA'ULTEINDER. mf. { fault and find.) A 
cenfurer ; an objeétor, * 


Fa‘uttizy. adv. [from faulty.] Not 

rightly; improperly ; defećtively ; erro- 
neoufly, 

Fa'uctiness. 2. f. [from faulty. 

i. Badnefs; vitioufnefs ; evil'difpofition. 


Jp L To fuch unfighbtly fufferings be debac’d | 


4- To.conduce to; to contribute. 
FAVOUR, n.f. [avor, Latin’; faveur, Fr.) 


FAV 
When her judgment was to be prattifed in know. 
| ing faulrinefs by his firft tokens, fhe waslike a young 
fawn, who coming in the wind of the hunters, doth 


not know whether it be a thing or no to be efchewed, 
i Sidney, 


2. Delinquency; atual offences. . 
The inhabitants will not take it ia evil part, that 
the fuulrine/s of their people heretofore is laid apen., 
Hooker. 
Falu LTLESS. adj. [from faxlt.], Exempt 
from fault; perfect; completely.excellents 
Where for our fing he faxit lefi fuffer’d’ pain, 


é : . a i he liv’d’again, 
Fa’vitLous. adj. [yavilla, Latin. } Con- $ There where he died, and where he liv’d aga 


Fairfax: 


Who durft thy: faudile/s figure thus deface! Dryd. . 


Whoever thinks a faxl/tle/s piece.to fee, 
| Thinks whatne’er was, nor is, Nor ne’er {hall be. Pepe, 


A'ULTY. adj. [ fautif, French; from fault. | 


t Guilty of a faule; blameabie ; criminal ; “ 


not innocent. 7 
The king doth fpeak as one which is fuslty, 2 Sami 
Can thus 
Th’ image of God in man, created once 
So goodly and ercét, though faulty Goce ! 
Miltons 
2. Wrong ; erroneous. As = 
| The torm._of polity by them fet down -for per= 


: ~ petuity, is three ways:favky; faw't sin omitting, 
The prophet chufeth rather to charge them with |! preie y L 9 3 o fauity 


fome things which in Scripture are. of that nature, 
as, namely, the difference that ought to be of paftors, 
when they grow:to! anygreat multitude; faulty in 
requiring doctors, deacons, and-widows, as things of 
perpetual neceffity by the law, of .God; which jin 
truth is nothing lefs; faulty alfo in urging. fome 
things by Scripture mutable, as their Jay elders. 
Hooker. 


T3- Defe@ive; bad in any refpeat ; not fit 


for the ufe intended. 

By accident of a fawdty helmet that Parker had’on, 
he was firicken into the mouth at the firft courfe,'fo 
that he died prefently. Bacen's Henry VIR: 

To FA'VOUR. wa. [ faveo; Latin.] 


1. To fupport ; to regard with kindaefs ; 


to be propitious to ; to countenance. 
Of all the raceof filver-winged flies 

Was none more favourable, nor more fair, 
Whilft Heaven did Yavour his felicities, 

Than Clation, theeldeft fon‘and heir 

Of Mufcarol. Spenfer! 
The fame gods that arm'd the queen of Froy, 

May favour Tamora the queen of Goths. Shakefp. 
Men favour wonders, Baccn's Na: ural Hiffory. 
Fortune fo favoured him, that the town at his 

firft coming furrendered.unto him. Kandles. 
The good Æneas am I call’d; -a name, 

While fortune favowr'd, not unknown to. fame, 

Dryden. 

Oh happy youth! and favour'd of the thies, 

Diftinguith’d care of guardian deities. Pope's Ody fry. 


2. To affift with advantages or conveniences., 


No one place about it is weaker than another, to 
favour an enemy in his approaches, Addifon, 


3» To refemble in feature. 


The: porter owoed that the, gentleman favoured 
his matter. SpePator. 


1. Countenance; kindnefs; ‘kind regard ; 


propitious afpect: with of before the fa: 
vourer. 
It pleas’d your majefty to turn your looks 
Of favourfrom myfelt, andvalbour houle. Shakef, 
Theechild Samuel was in favour, both with the 
Lord and alfo\with men. p Sam. ii. 26. 
They, got.not the laud by theirvown) fword; but 
thy right hand and thine army,andsthe light of tii? 
countenance, becaufecsbou haft a favewr unto.them. 
Pf. xlive 3% 
His dreadful navy, and his lovely mind, 
Gave him the fear and favour of mankind. Maller. 
This favour had it been employed.on a more 
deferving lubje; had, been an effect of juftice in 
your nature; but, as placed on me, is only charity. 
Dryden's Aurengzcbe, Preface. 


, 


PAV 
2. Support’; defence ; vindication ; inclina- 
_ tion to favour.: : with.of before the thing 
' favoured, ~ -+ ss ad ' 
The pleafures, which:thefe: Scriptures:afcribe: te 
religion, are of a kind very different from tholeris 
, favoar of which they.arehere alledged:.” Rogers. 
At play, among ftrangers, we are apt to, find our 
hopes and withes eugaged on 4 fudden in favour of 
| one fide more than another. 
| ` They were* invited from all parts’ for the ufe of 
kings, princes; and minifters. And in fort, the 
Savour of learning was the humour and mode of 
_. the age. “Temple, 
3. Kindnefs-granted ; benévolénce fewn. 
All favewrs and punithments’ pated by-him; all 
offices.aud, places, of, importance were diltributed to 
hisfavourttes.. ” ‘ea idney. 
| * The'race is not to the fott; nor yet favour. to 
men of fkill. od ìi Eech ix. 11. 


O; my!royal matter! : 
The godsyin favour wm you, made her troek" Philips.’ 
4. Lenity ;* mildne’; mitigation of ati. 

ment. , | wo 

~ L could not difcaverthe lenityand. favour of thìg 
| fentencesy but conceived it rather to be rigorous than, 
genile: i si Swift. 


— 


5- Leave; .gnod.wall.;..pardan.: 
+ Worthy Macbeth, we ttay upon your leifure, 
‘|  Givermeryourfatour;my dull: brain.was wrought 

With tbings forgot. Sha kefpeare, 

Yet-ere we-enter intoopen att, 
With favour, *twerc'no lols if't might be enquir'd 
Whatthe conditions of thefe arms would be. B."fonfur, 
Come down, faid Reynard) let us treat of peace : 

A peace, witb all my.foul, faid Chanticleer; 

But, with your farvur, I will treatiithere. Dryden. 
6, Object. of: favour; perfoncorsthing: fa» 
í voured. 

All thefe his wond’rous works, but chiefly man; ` 

His chief delight and favorr; him, for whom 

All thefehis works fo wondrous he ordain’d, Milton: 
7. Something given by a lady to be wom. 

-4 And every one his lovefuir will advance 
Unto hisfeveral mifrefs, which they'll kdow 
By favours feveral which they did bettow. Shake/p. 
tis received that it helpeth to continue love, if 
one wear the hair of the-party beloved; and per- 
haps a’ glove, or other like even may as welldo _ 
it cons Natural Hiftory. 

A blue ribband,tied round the {word-arm, I cone 

ceive to be the remains of that.cuftom of wearing a 

miftre{s’s favour on fuch occafions of old. S'pe?ator. 
8. Any thing worn openly as a token. 

Here, Fluellen, wear thou. this, favour. for, me, 

and ftick it in thy cap. Shake/p. Henry N. 
g. Feature; countenance. -lt-is:now little 

uféd. ' 

That is only fuitable'in laying a foul complexion 
upon a filthy favour, fetting forth'both in fluttith- 
nefs. Sidney. 
Young’though thou art, thine eye 
Hath ftan-upon fome fawowr that it loves, 
Diffeat thy favcur with ati vfurped beard. 
There’s no guodnefs in thy face :: if Antony 
Be free and healthful, why fo tårta favor 
To trumpet fuch good tidings Shuk! Anr: and Chop. 
l | Yet well I'reanember 
The favors of thefe men :, were they notrmine? 
Did they notfometimecry, al hail! tome? Shak. 
A yauth of fine favour and Mape. Bacon, 
By their virtuous behaviour they compenfate the 
hardoefs of their, favour, and by the pulchritude of 
their fouls make up what is wanting in the beauty of 
their bodies. South, 
FAVOURABLE. adj. [ favorable, Frénch ; 
frvorabilis, Latin. } ’ 
4.) Kind papito ; affectionate. 
i Emaus Pjantagenct! molt gracious prince, 

Lend favourable ear to our requelts. Shikc/p. RIVE 

2. Palliative; tender; averfefiom cenfure, 

None can have the favourable thought, . 
That to obey atyrant’s will they fought. Dryden, 
3-, Conducive to; contributing tos propi- 
tions. À 
People are multip'ied in a courftry by the ray 

e 


Shukefp. 
Shak, 


— 


FAV 


of the climate, fateuratve to generation, health, 


ard long life. 
4. Accommédate; convenient. "i i 
Many gond officers were willng to Ray there) "xs 
a) place very favourable: for the making Sevier of 
men. er! » yaw bapi £ Clarendon} 
ç. ‘Beautiful; well favoured ;’ well*featured. 
Obfolete. ae vi ae ro 
Of all the race of filver-winged flies 
Which do. poffefs the empire.of the air, 
Was none mare ete A nor more fair, 
Than Clarion the cldeft fan and heir l 
Spenfer. 


wet 


Of Mufcarol. 

Fa'vourapueness. 7. /. (from favourable. | 
Kindnefs ; benignity. 

Fa'vouraBiy: adv. [from favourable. ] 
Kindly,; with fayour;, with, tendernefe ; 
with kind regard. MEA Ye nace 

Touching aftions of common_life, there is not any 
defenceanore favourably heard than theirs who allege’ 
fincercly for themflvcs, that they did as neceflity 
conftrained them. ~“ Hooker, 

She goeth about feeking fuch as are worthy of her, 
and fheweth herfelf favourad/y unto them in the 
ways. +4 ~o Wifd. vie 

The violent will condemn the character of Ab- 


falom, as either too favourably or too hardly drawn. » 


i iog A abe Dryden. 
‘We are-naturally inclinedito think favourably of 
thofe we love. l Rogers: 
Fa'vouren. participial adj. [from favour. | 
1. Regarded with kindnefs. 
Ott with fome favour'd traveller they {tray 
And fhine before him,all the defert way. ~ Popet 
2..[From favour, the noun.) Featured. 
Always conjoined with wek oril. 
Of her there bred 7 
A thoufard young.ones, which the daily fed ; 
Sucking upon her poifonous dugs, each one 
Of fundryAhape, yet all i favour'd. Fairy Queens 
` The iM-favoured and lean-tlethed kine did cat up 
the feven well-favoured and fat kine. Genghis. 


Fa'vourediy. adv. [from favoured.) Al- 
ways joined with wef or ill, inva fair 
or foul way; with good or bad appear- 
ance. l l 

Fa'voursr. n.f- | from favour. | One who 
favours; one who regards with kindnefs, 


or tendernefs; awell-wifher ; a friend. 
* If we thould upbraid them with irreligious, .as 
they do os with fuperftiticus Met the anfwer 
which herein they would ‘make us, let them appiy 
unto themfelves. Heoker. 

Dol not:know you for a favowrer, 

Of this new fe& ? ye are not found. Skak, Hen. VIL: 
Being-now a favourer to the Briton. Shakefp. 
Conjure their friends they had, Jabour for more, 

Solicit all reputed favourers. Daniel's Civil War. 
All the favourers of magick were the mof profett 

and bitter enemies to the Christian religion. Addifun: 

Fa'vourite. 2.f.[ favorit, favorité, French; 
favorita, Italian. | 

1. A perfon or thing beloved; one regarded 
with favour; anysthing in which pleafure 
is taken; that'which is regarded -with 
particular approbation or affection, 

“ Every particular mafter in criticifm has his fa- 

acurite paffagesin an author, Ad tifon's Spectator. 

So fathers fpeak, perfuafive fpecch and mild! 
Their fage experience to the fav'rite child. _ Pope. 

2. One. chofen as a companion by a fu- 
yeriour; a mean wretch whofe whole 
b ufinefs is by any means to pleafe. 

All favours and punifsments paffed by him,-all 
offices and places £, importance were diftributed to 
his favourites. Sidney. 

T was a Theffalian gentleman, who, by mifchance, 
having, killed a favourire of the prince of that 
country, was purlued fo cruelly, that in no place 
Dur by tavour or corruption they would obtain my 
gxftruction. Si ney. 


gempi, 


JFalvoutLess. adj, [from favour. ] 


FAW 
The geatmandaun, you. mark, hisfae'sdie fien 
he poor advane'’d, makes friendsaf enemics. Souk, 
_ Bid her fteal into the plathed bowery >. 
Where AOON les minn d, by the fun, 
Forbid the fun to entér; like tofuvomrites, 
ade proud by prineos that advauce, their pride. ry 
į Again that power that bred it. ' 
| Nothing is’ more ‘vigilaht, nothing more. jealous 
| thana E | towards the waining time, 
| and fulpect of fatiety. Wotton. 
_ This man was very capable of being a great fa- 
vourite toa preat king. Clarendcn, 
What fau’rites gain and what-the nation owes, 
Fly the torgettul. word!» | f Pope. 


t. Unfavoured ; ‘not iregarded with kind- 
nefs ; having no ‘patronage; without 
countenance. ' 

2. Unfavouring ;, unpropitious. 

OF that goddefs I have foughe the fight, 
| Yet no where can her find; fuch happinefs 
Heaven doth mè envy, and fortune frvourle/s. 


Fuiry Qyeen,, 
Fa'usen. xf. A fort of large ecl. a 
. He left the wavesto wah; ` 
| The wave fprung entrails, about which faw/ems and 
i other fih tee 4 
, Didithole, ; Chapman's Iliads. 
Fa'usseprave. #. Y. A {mall mount of 
earth, four fathom, wide, ereéted on the 
level. round the foot,of .the rampart, to 
| fire upon the enemy, when he is fo far 
advanced that you cannot force him back ; 
| ānd alfo, to receive the ruins which the 


cannons make in the body of the place. 


l 
A 


. 


s9: Harris. . 


Fa'uror. n.f. [Latin! fanteur, French. | 
Favourer; Countenancer ; ‘fupporter. 4 
Lam neither author or firxsor of any fe: L willl 
have no man addi himielf to me; but if I have 
any thing right, defend it as truths, not mine, 
h lyi ) ; Ben Jorfon. 
The new mountain in the Lucrine lake, which 
| is alleged, by the fumor's of this opinion, as an in- 
| ftance in behalf of it, was not raifed thus. /¥eodw. 
Fa‘'utress. 2. f. [ fautrix, Latin; fautrice, 
_ French.] A woman that favours, or hows’ 
countenance. f 
It made him pray, ‘and prove 
I Minerva’s aid his fawtre/s Rill. Chapman's Tliads. 
He comes from banithment to the fautrrf/s of 
liberty, from the barbarots'to the polite.’ Garth. 
Fawn. v.f. [ faor, French, from fan, in 
the old’ French a child, probably from 
| infans, Latin.] A young ceer. ~ 
| Looking my love, l go from place torplace, 
Like a young fawn that late hath loft the hind ; 
And feck each where, where lait l faw her face, 
Whofe image yet I carry freih in mind. Spenfer. 
The buck is called the firt year a fawn, the fe- 
cond-yeara prickét. Shake/p, Love's Labour Loft. 
The colt hath about four years of growth ; and fo 
the firwn, and fo the calf. Bacon's Natural tliftory. 
Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn, 
For him as kindly fpreads the flow’ry lawn, Pope. 
To FAWN. v.n. (of, uncertain original. 


Perhaps a contraction of the French: fav- . 


fan, aterm of fondnefs for children. } 
1. To court by frifking before one; as a 


(0) e 
Be dog ftraight fawned upon his mafter for old: 
knowledge. Siduey. 
Holding Corioli in the name of Rome, 
Even like a fuwaing greyhound. Shakefpeare, 
2. To court by any means. Ufed by ammals. 
Inftcad thereof he.kifs’d her weary feet, 
And tick’d her lily hands with fuwxing tongue, 
As he her wrong'd innocence didtweet. fairy Queen, 
Is it not ftrange that a rational man thould worfhip 
an ox? that he fhould fawn upon his dog? bow 
himfelf before a cat? and adore lecks acd garlick ? 
etal South. 
2 


Séakefpeare. ` 


DBEA 


$» To court fervilely. rer 
My love, forbear to fatua upon thelr frowns g! 
What danger or what forrow can befall thec . § 4 5 
; So long as Edwardiis thy conftant friend? Sdakep, 
|. And thous fly-hypocrite, who now would'ft be» 
| Patron of liberty, «who more than thou ner | 
! Once fawn’ dy and cring’d, andwferyilely adon'd u’ 
| Heav’ns awful monarch? “Milton's Paradise Laf. 
| Whom Ancus follows, with a fawning air;  ~ 
But vain within, and proudly popular. Diydew, 
Dext’rous the craving fawning Crown to quit, , 
| And pleas'd to *feape from flattery to wit.» = ` Popes 
4. To bring forth a fawn. 23g) 
Fawn: af. A fervile cringe; low flattery, 
You will rather thew our gentle lowts grr. 
, How yourcan:trown, than {pend a fatwa upos thera 
| For the inheritance of theirlovess ©. Shakefps Coriols 
A'WNER, w. f: [from frwn.]' One that 
| fawns oné that pays fervile courthhip. . 
| By foftnefs of behaviour we have arrived at the 
, appellation of fatwuners. Speffator. 
Fa'WNINGLY! adv. [from fawr] Ina 
' cringing férvile way. ean vats“ 
Fa'xep. adj. [from pax, Saxon, hair.) 


|! Hairy. "Now obfolete. 


p 


i) 


© They could call @comet a faxed (tar, which is ally’ 


! one with ftella crinita, of cometa, > Camden's Rem, 


Fay. af (fee, French.]} 

1. A fairy; an elf. 9" ea 
' _Andithe yellow-fkirted fays ` 

| Fly.after,the night fteedsy, d; ... ~ atl 
Leaving their_moon-lov'd maze. Milton, 


| Ye fylphs and fylphids, to your chief give car; -4 
Fays, fairies, geniiy elves, and demons hear! , Pope. 
z. [From /2,,,French. } Faith. . Wholly. oba 
foletes^ss r 
Their ill "haviour garres men'miffays rot 
Í Both of their doctrine and their fay. Spenfer. 
Fe‘ABERRY. 4. fe [profilaria.] A goofe- 
berry. ` | nel Dig, 
To FEaGuR.v. a. [Gower ules To feige, for 
to. cenfure;'fegex, German, to fweep5 
fyken, Dutch, to ttrike.} To whip 3 ‘to 
_ chaftife ; to beat. Ty es 
Fetarty. a. fe [feaulite, French.) Duty, 
due to a fuperiour lord; fidelity to a 
matter; loyalty.” ' + SVANN 
l [am in parliament pledge for his truth, 
| And lafting Jeary to the new made king, 
> Let my fovereign 
I Command my cldeft fon, nay all my fons, 


1S 


Shak, 


Man dilobeying, 
! Difloyal, breaksvhis fealty, and fins 
| Againtt the hight {upremacysof Heav’n. 
| _ Each bird’and beatt behold 
' After, their kinds: 1 bring them.to receive * 
| From thee their names, and pay thee fealty 
With low fubjection. , Milton's Paradife Lif, 
|. Whether his firft defign be to withdraw ` 
Our fealty from God, or to dilturb ! >i he 
Conjugal love. Milton's Paradife Lf, 
FEAR. #.f.'[peanan, Sax. to fear; vair, 
Dut. feakle, Erfe.| - 
1. ‘Dread; horrour; painful apprehenfion 
of danger. : 
Fear is an uneafinefs of the migd, upon the 
thought of future cvil likely to.befal us. Lecke. 
‘Trembling fear Rill to and tro did fly, 
And found no place where tafe fhe fhrowd him might. 
l Fiiry Queen, 
For fearwas'upon them, becaufe of the people ot 
thole countries. Ezra, it. fie 
Whatthen remains? Are we depriv'd of will? 
| Muff we not with, for fear of wilhingall. ~~ Drydem 
Í Lear, in general, is that pattion ot our nature 
whereby we are excited to provide for our fecurity 
, upon the approachyot evil, ™ =] 1) Regers, 
z. Awe; dejection of mind at the prefence 
| of any perfon.or things tercousimpreffed : 


| with of before that which imprefleth, 
And 


Miltons., 


| As pledges of my fealty and iove. S bakefp. Henry IV. 


FEA 
And the fear of you, and ‘the dread of you 
“fhall be upon every beatt. Gen. ix. 2. 
3. Anxiety; folicitud l 
The principal fear p the holy temple. Aae. 
4- That which caufes fear. 
Antony, ftay not by his fide : 
Thy demon, that’s the fpirit that keeps thee, is 
Noble, courageous, high, unmatchable, 
Where Ceefar’s is not; but nedr him, ‘thy angel 
Becomes a fear, as bein; overpow'r'd, Shatefp. 
g. The objet of fear. 
Except the God of Abraham and the frar of Haac 
had been with me. SEN. XXRI. ABs 


6. Something hung up to {caré deer by its. 


coloar or noife. | 
‘He whorfleeth fromthe noif: of the frar ‘(hall 
fall into the pit, and he that cometh up out Of the 
* midit of the pi: ‘hall be takea in'the fnare, 
Tf xxiv, 18, 


Fear. 7. /. [peona, Saxon.] A ‘companiion. 


Obfolete. 
But fair Clariffa'to a lovely frar 
Was linked, and by him had maay pledges dear, 
7 r Fairy Queen, 
Jo Fear. w.a. [peana, Saxon. ] À 
1. To dread; to confider with appre- 
henfions of terrour; to be afraid of, 
Now for my lite, Hortenfio fears his widow. 
Then never trust me if l be atraid. 
— You are very fenfible, yet you mifs my fenfe ; 
I mean Hortenfio is afraid of you. Shake/peare, 
Tofcar the foc, fince tear oppretfeth ftrength, 
Gives, in your weaknefs, itrength unto your foe, / 
Shakefpeare's Richard 11, 
There (hall rife up a kingdom, and it thall be 
feared above all the kingdoms before it, 
2 Effr, xii. 13. 
When I view the beauties of thy face, 
I fear not death, nor dangers, nor difgrace. 
A : y Dryden, 
2. To fright; to terrify; to make afraid. 


‘The inhabitants, being feared with rhe Spaniards | 


landing and burning, fled trom their dwellings. 
Carew. 
We muft not make a fcarecrow of the law, 
Setting it up to feur the birds of prey. Shakc/p, 
Some, fitting on the hatches, would fcem there, 
With hideous gazing, to fear away fear. Donne. 
Yo FEAR: v. 2. 
1.. To live in horrour; to be afraid. 
Well you may fear too far, 
» —Safer than trult wo far: 
Let me {till take away the arms I fear, 
Nor fear (till to be harm’d. 
If any fuch be here, if any fear 
Lefs for his perfon than an ili report ; 
If any think brave death outweighs bad life. Séak. 
2. To be anxious. 
Then let the greedy merchant fear , 
For his ill-gotten gain; 
And pray to gods that will not hear, 
Whilc the debating winds and billows bear 
His wealth into the main. Dryden's Horace, 
See, pious king, with diff rene ftriic, 
Thy fruggling Albion's bofom torn: 
So much the fears for William's life, 
, That Mury’s sate the dare not mourn, 
Fe'arrut.. adj. [ fear and full.) 
1. Timorous; timid; eafily made afraid. 
He’s gentle, and not fearful. Shukefp, 
Them that are of 2 fearful heart. Lfaiah. 

2. et It has of before the obje& of 
car. 


The Irith are mote fearful to offend the law than 
the Englith. aries on Ireland, 
l have made my heroine fearful ot death, which 

neither Catfandra nor Cleopatra would have been, 
Dryden. 


Shakefp. 


Pricr. 


3. Awful; to be reverenced. 
Who is like thee, glorious in holinefs, fearful in 


praifcs ! Excdus. 
4- Terrible; dreadful; frightful; impreff- 
ing fear. 


msi = to friend, nor fearful to foe. Afcham. 
v L * Fe 


J FEARFULNESS. n. f. [from fearful. 
|1. Timouronfnefs ; fore) 


FEA 


Azainit fuch monfters God maintained his own, 
by fearful execution or extraordinary judgment upon 
em. ocker. 
What God did command touching Canaan, *con- 
cerneth not us any otherwile than only as a fearful 
pattern of his juit difpleafure. Hooker. 
_ All torment, trouble, wonder, and amazement. 
Inhabits here: fome ksav’nly power guide us 
Out of this fearful country. Shakefp. 
_ Ìtisa fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 
living God. feb. x, 31. 
Lay down'by thofe pleafures the fearful and dan- 


gerous thunders and lightnings, the horrible and tre-- 


quent eartliquakes, and'then there will be found no 
ae rifon. Raleigh. 
isis “the natural fruit of fin, and the prefent 


revenge which it takes upon tinners, belides that 


J<arful punithment which thall be infi&ed on them 
_ 'n another lite, Tillot[en. 


FEARFULLY. adv. OG fearful.) 


1, Timoroufly; in fear. 
‘ In fucha night 
Did Thitbe fearfully o’ertrip the dew, 


And faw the lion’s thadow. Shake/p. 


2. Terribly; dreadfully. 


_ Where isa cliff, whotehigh and bending head 
Looks fearfully on the contincd deep. Shake/p. 


habitual timidity. 

2. State of being afraid; awe; dread. 
ie is credible that the acknowledgement of our 
own unworthihefs, our protetied fearfulnefs to aik 
any thing, otherwife than aly tor his fake to whom 

God can'dëny uothing, that this fhould be noted 
for a popith errour ? Hooker, 

A third ‘thing that makés a government juttly 
defpifed, is fearfulne/s of, and mean compiliances 
i ith, Bold popular otenders, Sourb, 
PEARLESSLY. adv. [from fearlefr.} With 
out tefrour; intrepidly. 

_ "Tis matter of the greatett aitonithment to-oblerve 
the ftupid, yet common bolduefs of meth who fo 
Searlefly ‘expole themfelves to this mott formidable 
- penits, Decay of Piety. 
EARLESSNESS », /. [from fearle/s.} Ex- 

emption from fear; intcepidity; cou- 

rage; boldnefs, 
He gave initances of an invincible courage, and 
Searlefinefi in danger. Clarendon. 
Fearvess. adj. [from faar.] Free from 
fear; Paha sy. courageous; bold, with 
of before the fabject. 
From the ground the fearlefe doth arife, 
And walketh forth without Cufpect of crime. 
Fahy Queen. 
The flaming fetaph, fear/e/s, though alone 
Encompafs’d round with foes, thus antwer'd bold. 
Milton. 
A nation, whofe diftinguifhing charatter itis to 


be more fearlefs of death and danger than any other. 
x Temple. 
Feastpreiry. x. f. [from feafible.] 
1. Practicability. 
2. A thing practicable. 
Men often (wallow falfities for trutlis, dubiofities 
for certainties, poffibilities for feafsiliticr, and things 


impoffible for poflibilities themfelves. 
Brown's V ulgar Errours, 


FEASIBLE, adj. [ faifible, French.} Prac- 
ticable ; fuch as may be éffe¢ted; fuch as 
may be done. 

We conclude many things impoMibilities, which 
yet are ealy feafdles, Glanville's Scepfis. 
Things are feafible in themfelves ; elfe the eternal 
wifdom of God would never have advifed, and much 
leis have commanded them, South. 


Fe'astsry. adv. [from feafible. | Prac- 
ticably. 

FEAST. s». J. [fey French; fifum, 
Latin. } 

te An entertainment of the table; afump- 
tuous freat of great numbers, 


Flay 
2. To delight; to pamper; to ke 


FEA 
Here's our chief guert. If he had Basa forgotten, 
It had been as a gap in our’great Sex. Sbakefpi 
On Pharaoh's birth day he made a feePunto all 
his fervants. Gen, Xl, 29. 
The lady of the leaf ordain’d afeh 
And made the lady of the flow’r her guelt; 
When lo! a bow’rafcended on the plain, 
With tudden (eats ordain'd, and large foreithertrain. 
' Dryden. 
2. An anniverfary day of rejoicing either 
on a civil or religious occafion. Oppofed 
to a fajl. 
This day is call'd the fraf? of Crifpian, Shake/p, 


3+ Something ‘delicious to the palate, 


Many people would, with realon, preicr the 
griping OF an hungry belly to thofe dide which fre 
Locks. 


a feaft to others, 


To Feast. w. m. [fiom the nòin] To 


eat fumptuoufly ; to eat together on aday 
of joy. 

Richard and Northumberland, great frierd:, 
Did fea? togethers Shakefp 


f The parith finds; indeed; but our church-waraciis 


Feah on thetilver, and give us the farthings. Gur. 


To FEAST w.a. 


t. To entertain fumptuoufly ; to entertain 
magnificently. 
He was entertained and fecfed by the king with 
great thow of favour. wari, 
lux- 
urioufly. 
All thefe are our’s, all nature’s excellence, 


Whofe tafte or fmell can blefs the fea/ed fente, 
Dryden. 


Fe'asrer. 2. f. [from feaf. | 


t. One that fares delicioufiy. 

Thofe feaffers could {peak of great and many 

excellencies in manna. Taylor. 
2. One that entertains magnificently. 
Fe’astrur. adj. [ feaft and full.) . 
t. Fettive; joyful. 

The virgins alfo thall on fea/#/u/ days 
Viit his tomb with flowers, only bewailing 
His lot unfortunate in nuptial chaice, 

From whence captivity and lofs of eyes, 
Theretore be lure 

Thou, when the bridegroom with his fea/ful friend, 

Paffes to blifs at the mid-hour of night, 


Hait gain‘d thy entrance, virgin wife and pure. 
Liilton, 


Milton, 


2. Luxurious; riotous. 
The fuitor train 

Who crowd his palace, and with lawlefs pow’r 

His herds and flocks in feafiful rites devour. Pape. 
Felasrrives 2. f. | feaff and rite.) Cuf- 

tom obferved in entertainments. 

His hofpitable gate, 
Unbarr'd to all, invites a numerous train 
Of daily gucfts; whofe board with plenty crown'd, 


Revives the feafrites old. Philips. 
Fear. 2./. | fait. French. ] 
te At; deed; aQion; exploit. 
Pryocles is his name, renowned fat 
For his bold fears, aud hardy confidence ; 
Full oft approved in many a cruel war. Fairy Q, 


Tarquin’s felf he met, 
And ftruck him on his knee; in that day's fears, 
When he might act the woman in the (ccne, 

He prov'd the bet mani’ th’ tield. Shakcfp. 
Our foldiers are men ot ftreng heads for action, 
and perforin fuch fears as they are not able to cxprefs. 
Addifon's Spelator, 
2. A trick ; an artful, feflive, or ludicrous 


performance. 
The joints are more fupple to al! frztrof activity 
aod motion in youth than alterwaids. aron 
FeaT adj. [ fait, hien fait, French ; boro 
fatus ad unguens. | 
t. Ready; tkilful; ingenious. 
Never matter had 
Ay page {o kind, fo duteous, diligent; 
So tender over his occafiuns, uue, 


So 
g C 


FEA 


So fiat, fo nurfe-like. — -Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
2. It is now enly ufed in irony and con- 
tempt. 
That feat man at controverfy. 
3. Nice; neat. 
Look how well my garments fit upon me, 
Much feater than before.  Shakc/peare's Temp-/?. 


Stilling fleet 


Felarzous. adj. [from feat.] Neat; 
dexterous. Obfolete. | 
Felarzousty. adv. [from feateous.] 


Neatly; dextroufly. Not in ufe. 
And with fine lingers cropt full fearcu/ly 
The tender ftalks on high. Spenfer, 

FEATHER. x. fJ. [peDen, Saxon; fider, 
German. | , 

1. The plume of birds. 

Lock, as l blow this feather from my face. 
Shakefpearc’s Henry V1. 
The brave eagle does with forrow tee 
Thre foret wared, and that lofty tree 
Which holds her neft, about to be o’erthrown, 
Before the feathers of her young are grown; 
She will not leave them, nor fhe cannot ttay, 
But bears them boldly on her wings away. Waller. 
When a man in the dark pretfes either corner of 
his eye with his finger, and turns his eye away from 
his finger, he will fee a circle of colours like thofe 
in the fearbers of a peacock’s tail. Newton. 
lam bright as an angel, and light as a feather. 
Swift. 

2! Kind; nature; fpecies: from. the pro- 
verbial expreflion, birds of a feather; that 
is, of a fpecies. 

Clifford and the haught Northumberland, 
And of their feather many more proud birds, 
Have wrought the eafy-melting king like wax. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry V1. 
I am not of that featber to ftake off 
My friend when he molt needs me. Shake/p. 

3. An ornament ; an empty title. 

4. [Upon a horfe.] A fort of natural 
frizzling of hair, which, in fome places, 
rifes above the lying hair, and there 
makes a figure refembling the tip of 
an ear of corn. Farrier’s Dia. 

To Fe'arHer. v. a. [from the noun. | 

1, To drefs in feathers. 

2. To fit with feathers. 

3. To tread as a cock. 

Dame Partlet was the foverelgn of his heart, 
Ardentin love, outrageous in his play, 


He feather'd her a huudred tunes a-day. 
Dryden, 


4. Torenrich; to adorn; to exalt. 
They ftuck not to fay, thatthe king cared not to 
plume his nobility and people, to frather himfelt. 
hacen's Henry VIL 
ç. To FEATHER one's. gefle -e [Alluding. to 
birds which collect feathers, ameng other 
materiais, for making their neft.| To 
get riches together.” * 
PEATHERBED. 2. f [feather and bed.) 
A hed ftuffed with feathers; a foft bed, 
The hutband cock looks out, and {trait is {ped, 


And meets his wife; which brings her featherbed. 
Dene. 


Fila THERDRIVER. m/f. | feather and drive. | 
One who cleanfes feathers by whitking 
them about. 

A fratberdriver had the refidue of his lunes filled 
wish che Goe duit or down of feathers. Derbam. 

FEATHERED. adj. [from feather. | 

t. Clothed with teathers. 

I {aw young Harry with his beaver on, 
His cuties on his chigh.s, gallantly arm’d, 
Rife from the ground like fraiber’d Mercury. ` 
Shaki/peare’s Henry VV, 
So when the new-born pharnix tirit is feen, 
Ker fe thr’d tibiedts all adore their queen. 
Dryd: 7, 


FEA 

Dark’ning the fky, they bover o'er, ant fhroud 
The wanton failors wih a featber’d cloud. Prior. 

Then thips of uncouth form fhall tem the tide, 
AVEN eas C- people crowd my wealthy fide, Pope. 

-~ Vultures, harpies, ravens, cormorants, and, among 
many othcr feathered creatures, feveral liule winged 
boys perch upon the middle arches. _ Addifon. 

2. Fitted with feathers; carrying feathers. 

An eagle had the ill hap to be ftruck with an 
arrow, feather'd from her own wing, L'E/ffrange. 

Not the bow they bend, nor boaft the fkill 
To give the feathered arrow, wings to kill. 

Pela THEREDGE. Mefe 

Boards ot planks that have one edge thinner than 

another, are called fratheredge tuff. Moxon. 
FE'ATHEREDGED. adj. [feather and edge.) 
Belonging to a feather edge. 

The cover muft be made of featheredged boards, 
in the nature of feveral doors with hinges fixed 
thercon. Mortimer. 

FE'ATHERFEW, 2. f. A plant both fingle 
and double: it is increafed by fegds or 
flips, and alfo by dividing the roots: it 
flowereth moft part of the Summer. 

Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

FE'ATHER-GRASS, #. fe [gramen pulmofum. | 
An herb. . , 

Fe'aTHERLESS. adj. [from feather.] With- 
out feathers. 

This fo high grown ivy was like that featherle/s 
bird, which went about to beg plumcs of other 


birds to cover his nakednefs. 
Hawel's Vocal Foref. 
Fe'aATHERLY. adj. [from feather.| Refem- 
bling feather. 

The accretion or pluvious aggelation of hail about 
the mother and fundamental atoms thereof, feems 
to be fome featherly particle of {now, although {now 
of itfelf be fexangular. Brown. 

Fe'aTHERSELLER. 2. f. [ feather and feller. | 
One who fells feathers for beds.. 

Fe'arnery adj. [from feather.] * Cloathed 
with feathers. 

Or whittle from the lodge, or village cock 


Count the night-watches to his feathery dames: 
Milton. 


feat.) Neatly; 


Pope. 


Felatty. adv. [from 
nimbly ; dexteroufly. 
Foot it early here’and there, 
And {weet fprites and burthen bear. 
Shakefpeare’s Tempeft. 
The moon was up, and fhot a gleamy light; 
He faw a quire of ladies in a round, 
That featly footing feem’d to fkim: the ground. 
si “ Dryden. 
Fr'aTNEss. m. f. [from feat.) Neatnefs; 
nicety; dexterity. 
FE'ATURE. x. f. | faiture, old French.] 
1. The caft or make of the face. 
Report the feature of Octavia, her years. 
> Shakefpeare, 
z. Any lineament or fingle part of the face. 
Though ye be the fuireit.ot God’s creatures, 
Yet think that death fhall Spoil your goodly feirrures. 
Spenfer. 
We may compare the face of agreat man with the 
charaCter, and try if we can find out in his looks 
and features, the haughty, cruel, or unmerciful 
temper that difcovers itfelf in the hiftory. 
Addifon on Medals. 
Though various features did the fifters grace, 
A fifter's likenets was in every face. Addifon’s Ovid. 
To FE'ATURE. v. a. ‘To refemble in coun- 
tenance ; to favour. 
He liv’d in court moft prais’d, moft lov'd, 
A fample to the young’it; to th’ more mature, 
A glafs that feutur’d them, Shakefpeare. 
To Feaze. v., a. | faifex, French.) 
1. ‘Fo untwift the end of a rope, and re- 
duce it again to its firft ftamina. 


2, Tubsat; towhip with rods. Aiz/averth. 


FEC 
To FEBRI'CITATE, v. n. [ febricitor, Latin.] 
To be ina fever. Di. 
Fepricutose. adj. [febriculofus, Latin. | 
Troubled with a fever. Dig. 
FeBRIFU'GE. af. [febris and fugo, Latin; 
febrifuge, French.| Any medicine fer- 


viceable in a fever. Quincy. 
Bitters, like choler, are the beft fanguifiers, anc 


alfo the belt febrifuges. Floyer on the Humsurs, 
Fesriru'Ge. adj. Having the power to 
cure fevers. . 

Febrifuge draughts had a moft furprifing gcod 

effect. Artuthar, 

FE'BRILE. acy. | febrilis, Latin; febrile, Fr. | 
Conitituting a fever ; preceeding from a 
fever. 

The fpirits, embroiled with the airi in the 
blood, and turgid and tumitied by the fedrise fers 
Meniation, are by phlebotomy relieved, Harvey. 

FE'BRUARY. z. fe [februarius, Latin. } 
The name of the fecond month in the 
year. X 

You have fuch a February face i 

So full of frot, of ftorm, and cloudinefs. - 
; Sduke/peare, 
Fe'ces. mf. [ feces, Latin; feces; French. } 
1. Dregs; lees; fediments; fubfidence. 

Hence the furface of the ground with mud 
And flime befmear'd, the feces of the flood 
Receiv’d the rays of heav’n; and fucking in 
The feeds of heat new creatures did begin. | 

` Dryden. 
2. Excrement. 
T'he fymptoms of fuch a conftitution are a four 
4 fich in their feces. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
ECULENCE. ° A 5 
Fs'cuce NCY. } n. f. | fæculentia, Latin. } 
1. Muddinefs : quality of abounding with 
lees or fediment. ` l 
2. Lees; feces; fediment; dregs. 
“Pour upon it fome very-ftrong lee, to facilitate the 


feparation of its feculence. Boyle. 
Whether the wilding’s fibres are contriv’d 

To draw th’ earth’s pureft fpirit, and refift 

Its feculencies, which in more porous ttucks 

Ot cyder plants finds paffage free, Philips. 


Fe'cuLent. adj. | fæculentus, Wat. fecu- 
lent, French.) Foul; dreggy; excres 
mentitious. 

But both his hands, moft filthy feculent, 


Above the water were on high extent, 
And fain’d to wath themfelves inceflantly, 
Yet nothing cleaner were for fuch intent. 
Fairy Queer, 
They are to the body as the light of a candle to 
the grofs and feculent {nuff, which as it is not pent 
up in it, fo neither doth it partake of its impurity. 
Glanv. Apolog ye 


FE'CUND. adj. [ facundus, Latin; fe- 
cond, French.} Fruitful; prolifick. 

The more fickly the years are, the Icfs fecund or 
fruitful of children alfo they be. Grauns 

Fecunpa'rion. x. f. | fecundo, Latin. ] 
The aét of making fruitful or prolifick. 
She requetted thefe plants as a mediciac of frcus- 
dation, or to make her fruitful. Brava. 
To Fecu/nviry. v a. To make fruitful; 
to make prolifick. Dia. 
FECUNDITY. x, fe [from fecuud; fecondite, 
French. 

Fruitfuimefs 3, quatity of producing or bringing forth 
in great abundance. 

l appeal to the animal and vegetable productions 
of the earth, the vait: numbers whereof notorioufly 
teftify the extreme luxuriance and fecandity of it. 

Woodward. 
2. Power of producing or bringing forth. 

Some of the ancients mentiona fome feeds that 
retain their fecundity forty years; and I have found 
that melon-feeds, after thirty years; are beft for 
railing of melons, Ray. 

God 


Pe ¥ 
+ Godcould never create fo ample a world, but he 
` could have made a bigger; the fecundity of his cre- 
ative kg never growit™ barren, nor being ex- 
haufted. F i ee Bentley, 
Feo. Preterite and participle paff. of Zo 
e Seed. : . b : 
“ For on the graffy verdure as he lay,» 
And breath’d the frefhnels of she early dav, 
Devouring dogs the helplefs infant tore, 
Fed on his trembling limbs, and lapp’d the gore. 
: ope. 
Fr'pary. nef. [fædas, Latin, or from 
à feudum.] This word, peculiar to. Shake- 
_ Jpeare, may fignify either a,confederate ; 
a partner ; or a dependent. 
Damn’d paper.! 
Black as the ink that’s on thee, fenfelefs bauble! 
Art thou a fedary for.this act, and looket 
So virgin-like without ? Shake/peare’s Cymbeline. 
Fr'perar. adj. [from fzdus, Latin. ] 
Relating to a league or contract. 
lt is a federal rite betwixt God and us, as eating 
and drinking; both among Jews and Heathens, was 
wont to be. . Hamm. 
The. Romans compelled them, contrary to all 
federal right and justice, both to part. with Sardinia, 
their lawful terfitory, and alfo to pay them (or the 
future a double tribure. Grew, 


` 


Fe'perary. x. f. [from fedus, Latin.) 


A confederate ;.an accomplice. 
She’sa traitor, and Camillo is 
A federary with her. s- Shakefpeare. 
Fr'perxate. adj. [ faderatus, atin. ] 
Leagued; joined in confederacy. 
FEE. 2. f. [peoh, Saxon; fee, Danith, 
cath) feudam, low Latin; feu, Scot- 
“tuih. 
I. [In law.] All lands and tenements that 
are held by any acknowledgment of fu- 
periority to a higher lord. All lands 
and tenements, wherein a man hath~a 
perpetual eftate to him and his heirs, &c. 
are divided into allodinm and feudum: 
allodinm is every man’s own land, which 
‘he poffeffes merely in his own right, 
without acknowledgement. of any fer- 
vice, or payment. of any rent. to any 
other. Feudum, or fee, 1s that which 
we hold by the benefit of another, and 
.in name whereof we owe fervices, or 
pay rent, or both, to a fuperior lord. 
"And all our land in England, the crown- 
land, which is in the King’s own hands, 
in right of his crown, excepted, is in 
the nature of feudum; for though a 
man have land by defcent from his 2n- 
ceftors, or bought it for his money ; 
yet is the land of fuch a nature, that it 
wannot come to any, either by defcent or 

urchafe, but with the burthen that was 
Taid upon him who had novel fee, or 
hrt of all received it as a benefit frorn his 
‘lord, to him and to all fuch to whom it 
might defcend, or be any way conveyed 
from hin. So that no men in England 
has direc?um domininm, that is, the very 
property or demefne in any land, but the 
oa in righwof his crown : for though 

e that has fee has jus perpetuum & utile 
dominium, yet he owes a duty for it, and 
therefore it is not fimply his owns Fee 
is divided into two liinini, 
otherwife called fee-fimple, and fee-con- 
ditional, otherwife termed fee-tail : fee- 
fimple is, that whereof we are ird in 
thol: gencral words, To us and*our 
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heirs for ever: fee-tail is that whereof 
we are feifed to us and our heirs, with 
limitation; that is, the heirs of our 
body. And fee-tail is either general, or 
fpecial? general is where land is given to 
aman, arid the heirs of his body : fee-tail 
fpecial, is that where a man end his wife 
are feifed of land to them and the heirs 
of their two bodies, Cowel, 


‘Now like a lawyer, when he land would let, 
Or fell fee-fimples ia his mafter's name. 
P Hubbert's Tale. 
Here’s the Lord of the (oil come to feize me, fora 
ray, forentering his fee-fimiple without leave. 
` Shake/p. Henry. V1. 
pecufiar. 
What concern they ? 
The general caule ? or is it a fee-grief, 
Due to fome fingle breaft ? Shakefpeare. 


2. Property ; 


{3. Reward ; gratification; recompenfe. 


‘Thefe be the ways by which, without reward, 
Livings in courts begotten, though full hard ; 
For nothing there is done without a fee. Hubbert. 
: Not helping, death's my fee; 
i 1s Butif I help, what do you promife me? 
, Shake/peare. 
4. Payments occafionally claimed by per- 


fons in office. - 
Now that God and friends 
Have turn’d my captive ftate to liberty, 
Atour enlargement what are thy due fers ? 
: ~ Shak. Hen. VI. 
5- Reward paid to phyficians or lawyers. 
i He does not refufe doing-a good office for a man, 
becaufe he cannot pay the fee ot ite Addifon. 
6. Portion ; pittance; fhare. Obfolete. 
lñ pruning and te:mming all manner of trees, 
Referve to each cattle their property fees. Tuffer. 
Fe'erarm.n. f. [ fee and farın.) Tenure 
by which lands are held from a fuperiour 


lord. 

John furrendered his kingdoms to the pope, and 
took them back againy.to hold in fiefarm; which 
brought him into fuch hatred, as all his lifetime 
after he was poffeit with fear. Davics. 

Jo FEE. v. a. from the noun. 
1. To reward; to pay. 

No man fees the fun, co man purchafes the light, 

nor errs if he walks by it. South, 
Watch the difeafe in time; for when withia 

The dropfy rages and extends the fkin, 

In vain for hellebore tha patient cries, 

And fees the doctor; but too late is wife. Dryden. 

2. ‘lo bribe; to hire; to purchafe. 

l have long loved her, and ingroffed opportunities 
to meet her; fred every Slight occafion, that could 
but niggardly give me fight of her. Sbake/p. 

3. To keep in hire. 
Vhere’s not a thane of them but in his houfe 
| l bave a fervane feed. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 
FE'EBLE. adj. | foible; French.] Weak ; 
debilitated; fickly; infirm; without 
ftrength of body #r mind. 

The men carried all the feeble upon afles. to Je- 
richo. 2 Chren, 

Command th’ afitance of a faithful frend, 
But feeble are the fuccours J can fend. . Dryden, 
Hew I have lov’d, excufe my falt’ring mngue; 

My fpirits feeble, and my pains are ttroug. 

Drydex, 

Wecarty the image of Cod in ts, a rationa| and 
immortal ioni; and though we be now nuiferable and 
feeble, yet we aipire atter eternal. happinels, and 
finally expect a great exaltation of ali our natural 
powers. Beutley, 

Rhyme istacrutch that helps the weak along, 
Supports the ferb/e, but retards theftrong. Smiih, 

To Fe'ene. te @ fromthe noun.) To 
weaken; to enfeeble; to deprive of 


ftreneth or power. Not in ufe. 

Or as acaitle reared high aud sound, 

By fubsile engines and aaliçsvus tlighre, 
2 
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Ts undermined from the loweft ground, 

Aud her foundation fore’d and feebled quite. 

Fairy Queen, 
Shall that victorious hand be feeb/ed here, 

That in your chambers gave you chattifement ? 

í y Shake/p. King Jebn 

FEEBLEMI'NDED, adj. [ feedle and. mind. } 
Weak of mind; defective. in. refolution 
and conftancy. 

Warn them ‘that are unruly, comfort the feeblee 
minded, {upport the weak, be patient toward all men. 

1 Theff. 

Fe/esteness. x. f. [from feeble.] Weak- 
nefs; imbecility ; infirmity; want. of 
ftrength. 

A better head Rome’s glorious body fits, 

Than his that tbakes for age and feeAlenc/s. Shak. 

Some in thein latter years, thtough the feeblenef: 
of their limbs, have been forced to ttudy upon their 
knees. South, 

Fx'epuy. adv. [from feeble.) Weakly ; 
without ftrength. 

Like mine, thy gentle numbers fred/y creep, 

Thy tragick mufe gives {miles, thy comick fleep, 
. Dryden. 

To FEED. ~. a. [ fodan, Gothick ; pedan, 
Foecdan, Saxon. 

t. ‘Vo fupply with food. 

Her heart and bowels through her back he drew, 
And fed the hounds that help’d him to purfue. 

; Dryden. 

Boerhaave fed a fparrow with bread four days, in 
which time it eat more than-its own weight, 

Arbuthnot on Diet. 

2. To fupply; to furnifh. 

A conitant fmoke rifes from the warm fprings that 
fred the many baths with which the ifland is ftocked. 

Addifon. 

The breadth of the bottom of the hopper muit be 
half the length of a barleycorn, and near as long as 
the rollers, that it may not feed them too faft. 

Mortimer's Hufbandrys 

3- To graze; to confume by cattle. 

I Once in three years feed your mowing lands, if 
you cannot get manure conttantly to keep them in 
heart. Mortimer. 

The frot will fpoil the grafs; for which realon 
take care to feed it clofe before Winter: 

Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

4. To nourifh ; to cherifh. 

How oft from pomp and ftate did I remove, 

To feed defpair, and cherifh: hopelefs love 2, Prior, 

5. To keep in hope or expectation. 

Barbarof'a learned the {trength of the emperor, 
cratlily feeding him with the hope of liberty. 

Knalles. 

6. To delight ; to entertain ; to keep from 
faticty. 

‘Lhe alteration of fcenes, fo it be without noife, 
freds and relieves the eye, before it be full of the 
fame object. - > Bacon. 

7. To make fats “A provincial ufe. 

Jo FELD. ve ne * 

1. To take food. Chiefy applied to ani- 
mals food. 

To feed were beft at home; 

Fyora theace the fawce to meet is ceremony $s * ` 

Mecting weie bare without it.. Slake/p, Macbeth, 

2. loprey; tolive by cating. 

Tam not cove teui of gold; Aidt, 3 

Nor cue l, who dothgred upon my- ceft, Shake/p. 

You cry againit the noble kepate who, vt 

Under the gods, keep you in awe, which elfe 

Would feed on one another. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 

Galen tpeaketh of thecuring of the icirrhus of the 
liver’by mitik of a cow, that fecdeth upon certain 


herbs. Bacon. 
Some birds feed upon the berries of this vege- 
table. Brown. 


He freds on fruits, whith of their own aocord, 
$ The willing grounds and laden treesafford, Dryden. 
Vhe Brachmans were all of the fame race, lived in 
fields auu woods, ang fod only upon rice, milk, ‘or 
herbs. ‘Temple. 
5 C2 ad 
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AT feed on one vain patron, and enjoy 

Th’ extenSive bleffiog of his luxury, 

3. To patture; to place cattle-to feed. 

If aman thal! caufe a field ty be eaten, and thal) 
putin his beatt, and thall ferd in another man’s 
field, he (hall make reititution. Fx. xxi. v. 

4. To grow fat or plump. A provincial 
ufe, 

Feeo. ». f. [from the verb.] 

1. Food; that which is eaten. 

A fearful deer then looks mott, about when he 
comes to the beft feed, with a fhrugging kind of 
tremor through.all her principal parts. Sidney. 

An old’ worked ox tats as well as a young one: 
their fred ig muchi cheaper, becaufe they eat no 
oats. Mortimer's Hf. 

2. Puduse. 
Befides his cote, his*flocks and bounds of feed 

Are now.on fale. Shakefpeare’s As you like it. 

3. Meal; act of eating. 
Picnty hung 

Tempting) fo high, to pluck, and eat my fill 

I {pared not; for fuch pleafure till that hour 

At feed or fountainneyer had: L found, Mitron. 

Fe'eper. a J. (from feed. ] 
i. One that gives food. 
The beaft-obeys his keeper, and looks up, 
Not to his matter’s, but his feeder’s hand. 
Denham.. 


Pope. 


2. An exciter; an encourager. 

When thou dot hear I amas I have been, 
Approach me, and thou fhalt be as thou was't, 
The tutor and the feeder of my riots,  Shake/p. 

3. One. that eats. 
With eager feeding, food doth choak the feeder. 
Sbuke/p. 
But that our featts 

In every mefs have folly, and the feeders 

Jett with it asa cuttom, I fhould bluth 

"To fee you fo attired. Sbhake/peare. 

We meet in Ariftotle with one kindof thruth, 
called the miffel thru, or feeder upon miffelto, 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
4. One that: eats in a certain mode; as, a 
nice feeder, a grofs feeder. 

Rut tuch fine feeders are noguefts for me ; 
Riot agrees not with frugality : 

Then, that unfathionable man am I, 

With me they'd ftarve for want of ivory. Dryden, 

To FEEL. pret. felt; part. pafl. felt. vu. 
[pelan, daxon.] 

1. To have perception of things. by the 
touch. 

The fenfe of feeling can give us a notion of exten- 
fion, thape, and all other ideas that enter atthe cye, 

- except colours. Addifon’s Spel. 
2, To fearchby feeling.. See FEELER, 

"They thould feek the Lord, if happily they might 

feel atter him, and tind him. As, 
3. To have a quick fenfibility of good or 
evil, right or wrong. 

Man, who feeds for all mankind. Pope, 

4. To appear to the touch. 

Blind men fay black fee/s rough, and white feeds 
fsnooth. Dryden, 

Of thefe tumours one feels flaccid and rumpled ; 
the other more.cvcny flatulentand tpringy. Sdarp, 

To Feer v.a. 
1. ‘Yo perceive by the touch. 

Suffer me that I may feel the pillars. Judges. 

2. To.try; to found. 

He hath writ this to feel, my aGection to your 

honour. Shake/peare. 
3.. To have perception of. 

"Phe air is fo thin, that,a bird has therein no feel- 
ing,ol her wings, or any, refiitance of ais to mount 
hegicht by. Raleigh. 

4- Lo have fenfeof external pain or pleafure. 

Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 

In, which they were, of the herce pains not ferl. 
Milton. 

Butwhy.fhould.thofe be thought tofcape, whofee/ 

Thole rods of fcorpions and. thote whips of fteel ? 
Creech, 
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Fee. z. /. [from the verb. 


Fee uinG. participial adj. 


EEE 


To be affefted by; to perceive mentally. 
Would I had never trod this Englith earth, 
Or fol the fatteriesithat grow upon it!” 


Shakefpeare Heavy WIL. | 


The weli-fung woes fhall footh my pentive ghoit ; 
He bettcan paint them who can feel them ‘a 
ope. 
Nog youthful kings in battle feiz’dialive, 
Ever felt fuch grief, fuch terrour, and delice 
ope. 
6. To know; to be acquainted with. 
His overthrow heap’d happinefs upon him; 
For then, and not till then, he /e/r himfelt, 
And tound the bleflednefs of being little. 
ee ve Henry VI. 


feeling; the touch. 
The difference of thefe. tumours will, be diftins 
guithed by the feed. Sharp's Surgery. 
Ferrer. wef. [from feel. ] 
1. One that feels. 
This hand, whofe touch, 
Whofe.ev’ry touch would force the fee/er's foul 
To thoathof loyalty. Shatefpcare’s Cymbeline, 
2, The.horns or antenna of infects. 

Infects clean their eyes with their forelegs as well 
as antenna; and-as they are. perpetually feeling. and 
fearching before them with their feeders or antenna, 
Iam apt to think that befides wiping and ‘cleaning 


the eyes, the ufes here named may be admitted, 
Derban's Phyfico-Theolog y. 


op feel.) 
1. Expreflive of great fenfibility. 
O wretched {tate of man in felf-divifion ! 
O well thou fay'ft a fieling declaration 
Thy tongue hathanade ot Cupid's deep incifion ! 
Sidney. 
Thy wailing words do much my fpirits mave, 
They uttered. are an fuch a feeling taihion, 
. Sidney. 
Write ’till your ink be dry, and with your tears 
Mailt it again; and frame fome feeling line, 
That may difcover fuch integrity. Shakefp. 
2. Senfibly felt. This fenfe is not futhei- 


ently analogical. 
A moit poor man made tame to fortune’s blows, 
Who, by the art of known and feeling lorrows, 
Am pregnant to good pity. Sbake/peare. 
l had a feeling fenfe ‘ 
Of all your royal tavours; but this laft 
Strikes throughmy heart. 
Fe'ELING. x. j. [from feel. } 
1, The fenfe of touch. 
Why was the fight 
To fuch a tender ball as th’ eye confin’d ; 
So obvious and fo eafy to be quench’d, 
And not, as feeling, through all parts d:ffus’d, 
"Fhat the might look at will through every»pore ? 
Milion. 


Squtberne. 


2. Power of action upon fenfibility. 
The apprehention of the good, 
Gives but the greater fre/ing to the warfe. 
Sbhakefpeune’s Richard VV. 
3. Perception ; fenfibility. 
Their king, out ofa princely feeling, was (paring 
and compz:thunate towards his tubjects. Bacon. 
Great. perfons had nced to borrow other men’s opi- 
nions to think themfelves happy; for if they judge 
by their own feeling, they cannot find it. saucer, 
As we learn what belongs to the body by the evi- 
dence of fenfe, fo we learn what belongs to the foul 
by an inward confcioufnefs, which may be called a 
fort of internal feeling. Watts. 
Fe'eLINGLY. adv. [from feeling. ] 
1. With expreffion of great fentibility. 
The princes. might. judge that he meant himfe!f, 
who {pake lofuclingdy. Sidney. 
He would not have talked fo feeling/y of Codrus’s 
bed, if therc had been room for a bedicilow in it. 
Pope. 
2. So as to he fenfibly felt. 
Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 
The feafon’s differences as the icy phang, 
And churlith chiding of the Winter’s wind, 
Which when it bites and blows upon my body, 
Ev'a ‘till i rink with cold, Pimilewnd fay, 


‘The fenfe of 


FEL 

This is no flattery: thefe are counfellors, 
That feelingly perfuade me what! am. Shake/p, 
He feeling/y knew; and had trial of the late 

good; and of the-new purchafed evil. Raleigh. 
FEET. x». /- The plural of for. 

His brother's image ta:his mind appears. 
Intlames his heart with rage, and wings his feer with. 


fears., Pepe, 
Fe'eruess. adj. [from feet:]) Being with- 
out feet. 
Geoffrey of Boulloin broched three feerlefs birds, 
called Allerions, upon his arrow. Camdeni 


To FEIGN. v. a. (feindre, French ; fingo, 
Latin.] 
1. To invent; to image by an at of the 
mind. ] 
Abominable, inutterable, and worfe 
Than fables yet have feign’d,, or fear conceiv'ds 
Gorgons, and hydras, and chimaras dire! Milter. 
No fuch things are done.as thou fayeft, but thou 
Seign-dfi them out of thine own heart, ` 
Neb. vi. 8: 
zg, To makea fhow of. 
Both his hands, mott*filthy feculent, 
Above the water were on high extent, 
And feigned to wath themfelves inceffantly, F.Q. 


3. ‘To make a fhew of; to do upon fome 


falfe pretence. 
Me genue Delia beckons, from the plain, 

Then, hid in shades, eludes her eager {wain ; 

But fetes a laugh to fee-me fearch around). 

And by thatlaughithe-willing fair is found. Popes 

4. To diffemble ; to conceal. Now ob- 
folete. 

Each trembling leafand whiftling wind they hears 
As ghattly bug theirhair.on cnddoes rear; - 

Yet both do ttrive their {cartulnels tofeign.. 
Pair Queer, 
To Feicn. va.n. To relate -fallely; to 
image from, the invention; to: tell, fa- 
buloufly. 
Therefore the poet 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, ttoner, and flood s 
Since nought fo itockith, hard, and-tull of rage, 
Eut mulick forthe time dothchange his nature, 
Shakefpeares 
FriicnepLy. adv. [from feign. ] In.fiction ; 
not truly. 

Such is found to have-been falfely and frignedly 

l in fome of the heathens. Bacon, 
FEIGNER: n. f. [from feign] Inventer; 
contriver of a fiction. 

And thete three voices differs all the things done, 
the doing and the, doer; the things feigned, the 
feigning and the feigver ; fo the poem, the \pocly, 
and the poet. Ben Fonfon, 

Feint. participial adj. [from feign, for 
feigned; or fiint, Fr.) Counterfeit ; 
feeming. 

The mind by degrees lofes its natural relith of 
real, folid truth, and is reconciled infenfibly to any 
thing that-can be but drefled up into any feint ap- 
pearance ot it. Locke. 

Feint. a f [feint, French. | 
1. A falfe appearance; an_offer of fome- 
thing not intended to be. i 
Courtly’s letter is but a fine to get off. Specfatcr. 
2. A mock affault ; an appearance of aiming 
at one part, when another ts intended to 
be ftruck. 
But, in the breaft encamp’d, prepares 
For well-bred feiats and luture wars 
FulLanpers. 2. f. Worms in hawks. 
Ainfacorth. 
To FELICITATE. v.a. [ feliciter; French; 
felicitay Jat. | 
te To make happy. 
I profefs® 

Myfelf an.enemy to alliother joys 

And find I am alone felicitate 

In your dear highnets” love. 


rise 


Shakefpeare. 
at 
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Whit’a glorious entertainment'and'pleafure'would 

fill and felicitate his Spisit, ift he could.grafp all in 

a fingle turvey! Watts. 
2e. To congratulate. w" 

They might proceed. unto forms, of fpeeches, 

` felicitating the good, os depreciauing the evil to 


follow, Loe Brown. 
Fericinarion.. »..f..[French, from. feli- 
citate. |, Congratulation: Dia. 


FELICITOUS, adj. (felix, Lats] Happy. | 
Ti 


Didi. 
Frcicirousnx. ade. [from felicitous.) 
© Happily. Dif. 
Fervour nif [ felicitas, Latins: felicité, 
Fr.) Happines;  profperitw’;  blifsful- 
nels; bletledneis@ 6 6 o : 
The joyous day, dear Lord, with jopbeginy 
And grant thawwe, toriwhonv4on didelt die, 
Being with thy dear blood:clean wath'd frem-fin, 
May live for everin felicity; — — Spenfer’s Sonuett. 
Others in virtue plac'd felicity; 
But virtue join’d wath riches and long life, r 
Incorpora! plealurevhey and carelefseafes Milton, 
The felicities of her wonderful reign may be com- 
plete. , Atterbury. 
How’great, howiglorious a felicity, how adequate 
to the deires of a reafonable. natures is revealed to 
“our hopes in the gofpel ? Rogers. 
Fe'tine. adj. ( felinus,, Latin.} Like a 
cat; pertaining to a cat. 
Even as in tbe beaver; from which he differs 
rincipally in his teeth, which are canine, and m 
fi; tail, which is feline,’ or ‘a long taper. Grew. 
FELL. adj. [yelle, Saxon. ] 
1. Cruel; barbarous ; inhuman. | 
Ic feemed fury, difcord, madnefs fill, 
Flew fromhis lap;when he untolds the fame: 


Fairfax. 
Whofe paffions and'wholeiplots have broke theirfleep, 
To taketheone the other, by fome chance, 
Some trick not worth an egg, Mall grow dear friends. 
Shake/peare. 
2. Savage; ravenous; bloody. 
That inftant was | tum’d into a hart, 
And my defises, like fe//,and.crue! hounds, 
E'er finee purfue me. Shakefp: Twelfth Night. 
I know thee, love! wild asthe raging main, 


Mare fell than tygci's onthe Lybian, plain. Pope. 
Seosning all the taming. arts of man, 
The keen hyena, fellef of the feil. Thom/fen. 
Feri. ». f. (pelle, Gon | The fkin; the 
hide. Not ufed. 
Wipe'thinc eye; 


The goujersfhall devour them, fleth and fcll, 
Ere they (hall make us.weep. Shakefpeare, 
The tine hasibeen my fenfes would have cool’d 
To heara uight-thsick ; and my fe/Z of hair 
Would ata difinal treatife rouze and ittir, Sbake/p. 
Jo Ferr. v. a. [ fellen, German. }. 
1. ‘lo knock down; to bring to the ground. 
Villain, tand, or I'll fe/d.thee down. Shuke/p. 
Up and down he traverfes his ground ; 
Now wards a felling blow, now ftrikes again. 
Daniel. 
Taking the (malliend of his mufketiin his hand, 
he truck him on the head with the tock, and felled 
him. Ralcigh. 
His fall, for the prefent, ftruck an earthquake 
isto all minds; nor could the vulgar be induced to 
Velieve he was felled. Hitel. 
On their whole hoft I flew 
Unarm’'d, and with a trivial weapon fell'd 
Their choiceit youth , they only liv’d who fied. 
x Alilta, 
2: It feems improperly joined with dawn or 
along. x 
Whein with fu:h force he Rruck hefell’d him down, 
And cleft the circle of his golden crown. Diyden. 
l fell'd along a man of bearded face; 
His limbs all cover’d with a thining cafe. Dryden. 


ç. To hew down; to cut down. 
Then wouid he leem a farmer that would fell 


Bargains of woods, which lie did Hately fell, Hubb, 


RIELE 


Proud Arcite'ani fierce Palamon, 
In mortal battle doubling blow on blow 
Like jightning flam’d their faulchions 10 and fro, 
And thot a‘dreadful gleam; fo ftrong they ftruck, 
There feem'dilefs torce requir’d to fold an oaks 


Ferr.. The'preterite of To fall. 
None on their fest mighr ftard, 
Though ftanding eife as rocks; bit down they fe// 
By thoufands, angel on archangel roll’d. _ Milien, 
Fe'trer. s.. [from fell] One that hèws 
down. 
Since thou art laid down, no fé/ler is come up 
aganit us. If, xiv. 8. 
FELLUELU OUS.: adj. [fel and fun, Latins] 


Flowing with gall. 


— e 


Uad 
FEDE MONGER. xi J: [from fl] A déaler 


| in hides. 
‘Fe'tiness. mafe [from fel/.] Cruelty; 
favagenefs ; fury ; rage. 
} When his brother faw the red blood trail 
| Adown fo fait, and all his armour feep, 
| For very fellnefa loud he ’gan to weep. Fairy Queen, 
i ELLOE. a. fe [ felge, Daniths}, The cir- 
cumference of a-wheel;-the-outward part. 
l Itussoften'written falhar feliy: 
Out, out, thouitrumpet Fortine !lall you góds, ` 
In general fynod; take"away ‘her power 3 
| Break all the fpokes and. fi //res from*her wheel, 
And,bow! ule rouad-nave down the hill of sheav’n. 
| Sbakrfpease. 
i 
i 


Axle-trees, naves, felloes, and {pokes were all 
molten. Kinar. 


FELLOW. 2. f. [quafi, to follow, Mir- 


| few; from pe, taith,.and lag; bound, 


) Saxon, Fuains; fallew, Scottilh:]) 

1. A.companion;- one. with whem we-con- 
fort. 

, _ Invyouth 1 had twelve fe//oes like unto” myfelf, 
but not one ofthemtameto a good’ends = Afchum. 

‘To be your fellow, 

You may deny me; but I'l ve your fervant, 

| Whether you will or no. Shake[p. Tempe. 

) __ Have we not plighted each our holy oath, 

| Thatone Mould be the.common good of both ; 

| One foul Mould both infpire, and neither prove 
His fellaad t hindrance in purbuit oore? Dryden. 


2. An alfociate; one united inthe fame 
affair.” 


Each on his fellce for'afiftance calls; 
At length the tawal-fabrick mbunts the walls. 


Dryden's Virgil, 
3. One of the fame kind. 
Let partial {pirizs Rill aloud complain, 
Think thenfelves injus’d that they cannot reign ; 
And own no liberty, but where they may 
| Without controul upon their fellows prey. Willer. 
A thepherd had one favourite dig : ne fed him with 
his own hand, ‘and took more care of him than of 
his fellows. L'Efiringe. 
4. Equal; peer. 
So you are-to-be hereafter fellows, and no longer 
fervants. Sidney. 


Chieftain of the reft 
I chofe him'here: the earth hall him Wow; 
Hisgellows latei thallbe his fubjects now, Fairfax. 
A One thing fuited to another; one. of a 
pair. 

When virtue ts lodzed in a body, that ems to 
have bees prepared for, the reception’ of vice y ihe 
fou} and the body do not feeem to Lelie. 

Aitdifors Speator. 
6. One like or equal to another? “as, "iltis 
knave*hath not his fetru | 
7- A familiar appellation ufed’ fometimes 
with fondnefs; fometimces with efec; 
but ‘generally with fome degrce of con- 
tempt. 
This is Othetlo’s ancient, as I take it, 
—The fame indeed; a very valiant fellow. Shake/, 
An officer, was in danger to have loit his place, 
but bis wilc made his peace; whereupon a plea- 


Dryden, 


. FEL 


fant fellow faid, that he’ had been crufhed, but that 


he faved himfelf upon his horns. > Bacon. 
Full fitteen thoufand lufty fellows 
_ With fire and fword the’ fort maintain ; 
Each was a Hercules, you tell uss 
| Xet out they march’d like common men. Prior, 


8. A word: of contempt; the foolih 
| mortal; the’ mean wretch; the forry 
rafcal. 
Thofe great fellows fcornfully receiving them, 
} as foo:ith birds*tallen into their net, it pleafed the 
| eternal Jultice to make them fuffer death by their 
hands. Sidney. 
Caio hath here been feton inthe dark. 
By Rodorigo, and fellows that are "{cap’d. Shuke/p. 
l have great comfort from this flus methinks 
| he hath no drowning mark- about him; his com- 
| splexiontis pertect gallows — Séake/peare’s Tempe/?, 
| Opinion that did help m: to the crown, 
Had iti!] kept loyal topotlemion ; 
And leit me in reputelefs banithment, 
) A fesiew of no. mark or likelihoods Shake/p. 
How oft the fight of means, to do ill-deeds, 
|} Makes deeds il) done? For had’i¥ thou not becn by, 
| A fellow by tht hand’ot ‘nature mark’d, 
| Qeoled-andMfign'd to dé a deed of Mime; 
| Tms murder had norcome into’my mind, Séakefp. 
The Mors abus’d by fone molt villainous knave, 
Somebafe notorious knave, tome {curvy fellow ! 
Shake/ pare. 
The falow had taken amore fifh:than‘he could 
{pend while they were fweet. L’ Ejirange. 
As nettof kin, Achillés” arms I claim; 
This fellow would ingralt a foreign name 
Upon our ftock; and the Sifyphian feed 
By fraud: and theft afests his tathei'’s breed. Dryden, 
~ You will wonderSiow fuch an ordinary fellow, as 
this Mrz Woods. could have'got"his Muajeity'’s broad 
féal., Swift. 
You'll find, if onge the monarch acts the munki, 
Or, cobler-like, the parfon will be drunk, 
Worth makes the’ man, and want of it the fellow ; 
The rett Is all but feather and prunella, Pepe. 
9. Sometimes it implies a’ mixture of pity 
with contempt. 
The» provoit' commanded» his men to hang him 
| upon the neareittree > then the f d/ow cried out that 
lye wasenot the miller, but the miller’s man. 
layward, 
10. A member of a college that thares.its 
revenues, or of any intorporated fociety. 
There thould be a mulion of three oi the felserws 
of brethren of Solomon's houfe, to give us know- 
ledre of the atfuits and” ttaté of thole countrics to 
which they were detigied. Bacon. 
To FELLOW. ©, a. To fuit with;. to 
pair with; to ‘match. Peli is. often 
ufed in compoñtion to mark community 
of nature, Itation; or employment. 
Imagination, 
With what's unreal, thou co-a<tive art, 
And fell rw ff nothing. 
FELLOW-CO'MMONER. #./. 
1. One who has the fame right of common. 
He cannot appropriate, he cannot inclof2, with- 
out the confent ot ail his fellow-commoncrs, all 
| mankind’. che. 
2. A-cominoneriat Canbridge of the higher 
order, who.dines with ‘the fellows. 
FEL COwsCREATURE. 22 /. One that has 
the fame creator. 
Re.fon is the glory of human nature, and one of 
the chief eminencies whereby we are raifed above our 
 fello-cicalures, the brutes, in this lower world, 
Warts” Logicky Intvodurtion. 
FE'LLOWIBEIN. 2J- Coheir; partner of 
the fame inheritance. 
Fhe Gentiles Mould bi feet beirs Eph. iii. 6. 
Frrrowrr' per. v. J. Coadjutor; one 
who concurs in the fame bufinefs. 
We ought)to receive fuch, that we might be fel- 
low-belpers to the truth, 3 Sohn, $. 
FeLLOW-LA'BOURER, x. /..One who labours 
in the faine defign. 


Shake/pea re. 


My 


FE i 


My fellew-labourers have commiMfianed) me ‘to 
petform iu their behalf this office of dedication. 
Dryden's Fuv. Ded, 
FELLOW-SERVANT. 2. Je- One that has 
the fame matter. 

Nor lefs thinke we in heav’n of theeon earth, 
Than,ot our fellow-fervant; and inquire 
Giadly into the ways of God. with man. ; Milton. 

Fair fellow-fervant! may your gentle eas 
Prove anore propitious to any flighted care ` 

‘Than the bright dames we ferve. Walier, 

Their tathers and yours were fellow-fervants to 
the fame heavenly mutter while they llved; nor è 
that relation diffolved by their death, but ought fill 
to operate among their furviving children. Aererbury. 

FELLOW-SOLDIER. x. f. One who fights 
under the fame commander... An endear- 
.ing appellation ufed by officers to their 
men. 

Come, fellow-foldier, make theu proclamation. 

i ‘ “Shake/p. 

Epaphroditus, my brother and companion in la- 
bour, and felictw-foldier. Phil, ii. 25. 

FELLOW-STUDENT, x. /. One who ftudies 
in company with another, in. the fame 
clafs, under the fame mafter. 

I pry’thee do not mock me, fellew-/tudent. 

Shake/peare’s Hamir, 

If you have no fellow—ffudent at hand, tell it 
over with your acquaintance. Wates’s Logick. 

FELLOW-SUBJECT, 2. f- One who lives 
under the fame government. 

‘Lhe bleeding condition of their fellow—/ubjeEs 
was a feather in the balance with their private ends. 

4 Swift. 

FELLOW-SUFFERER. s. J- One who fhares 
in the fame evils; one who partakes the 
fame fufferings with another. 

How happy was it for thofe poar creatures, that 
your grace was made their fellow-/nfferer? And 
how glorious for you, that you chofe to want rather 
than not relieve? Dryden. 

Wein fome meafure fhare the neceffities of the 
poor at the fame time that we relieve them, and 
make ourtelves not only thcir patrons but fellow- 

Sufferers. Addifon's SpeEator, 

LELLOW-WRITER. 2. f. One who writes 
at the fame time, or on the fame fub- 

ject. 

Since they cannot raife themfelves to the re- 
putation of their fellow-writers, they mutt fink it 
to their own pitch, if they would keep themfelves 
upon aleve) with them. Addifon. 


FELLOW-FEE'LING, x. fe [ fellow and feel- 
ing. | 
1. Sympathy, 7 
It is a high degree of inhumanity not to have a 
fellow feeling of the misfortune of my brozher. 
av. rt L’ Eftrange, 
2. Combinatron ; joint intercft: commonly 
in an ill fenfe. 
Even your milkwoman and your nurfery maid: have 
a fellow- feeling. Arbuihact, 
FeLLowLike., | adj. (fellow and. likes) 
Fe'LLowLy. J, Like companion; on 
equal terms; companionable... 
All which good parts, he graceth, with'a good | frl- 
bewitke, kind, and refpecttul carriages, Carew, 
One feed for another to make an exchange 
With felicwly neighbourhood iecmeth not itrange. 


Tuffer. 
Fe'LLowsHir, n. f. [from fellow. ] 
1. Companionfhip; confort ; fociety. 
This boy cannot tell whatsche:would:have | 
But kneels and holds up hands for fet/ow/bip. 
Shak-/peare. 
From blifsful bow’rs 
Of amaraatine (hade, fountain, or (pring, 
By th’ waters of life, where’er they fat 
In fellcybips of joy, the fons of light 
baked, Milton's Paradife Lof. 


FEL 


There is no man but God puts excellent things 
into his poffeifion, to be ufed for the common good ; 
for men are urade for foviety and mutual fellousbip. 

Calamy's Sermons. 

God having defigned man for: a fociable creature, 
made him) not only with au inclination, and under 
the ‘neceflity to have fc//cu~ip with |thole of shis 
own kind, but furnifhed him alfo. with language, 
which was to be the great inftrument.and cementer 
of fociety. _ Locke. 

z. Affociation; confederacy; combination. 

We would not die in that man’s coinpany, 

That fears his felcw/bip to die with us. Sake/p. 

Thofe laws do bind mien abfolutety, even as they 
are men, although they have never any fettled fef- 
low/bip, never any folemn agreement amongit them- 
felves. Hooker, 

Mott of ‘the other Chriftian princes were. drawn 
into the fellowship of that war. ` Knolles. 


3. Equality. 


4> Partnerfhip; joint intereft. 

Nearer acquainted, now | feel by proof 
That fe//ouybip in pain vivides not fmart, 

Nor lighten’s aught each man’s peculiar load. 
Paradife Regained. 

O love! thou ftemly doft thy power maintain, 
And wili noc beara rival in thy reign ; 
Tyrants and thou all fellow/bip didain. Dryden. 

5. Company; ftate of being together. 

The great contention of the fea and ikies 

Parted our fellowship. Buthark, afail! Sbako/p. 
6. Frequency of intercourfe; focial plea- 
fure. 

In a great town friends are fcattéred, fo that there 
is not that fedow/Lip which is in lefs neighbourhoods. 

: ' ‘Bacon's Effays. 
4. Fitnefs and fondnefs for feftal -enter- 
tainments, with good prefixed. 

He: had by his excetlive good fellouybip, which 

, Was grateful-to all the company, made himlelf. papu- 
lar with all the officers of the army. Clarendon, 

8. An eftablifhment: in the college, with 
fhare in its revenue. 

Corufodes, having, by extreme. parfimony, faved 
thirty pounds out of a beggarly fellousbip, went to 
London. Swift, 

o. [In arithmetick.] . That, rule of plural 
proportion whereby we balance accounts, 
depending between divers perfons, having 
put together a general ttock, fo that they 
may every man have his proportional 
gain, or fuftain his proportional part of 
Jofs. ) Cocker. 


manly; favagely ; barbaroufly. 
' Fuir ye be fure, but cruel and unkind; 
Ag isa tyger, that with greedinefs 
Hunts after blood, when he by chance doth find 
A feeble beaft doth /e//y him opprefs. Spenfer. 


Feno-pe-se. a. /. [In law.] He that 


FELON: 2... (felon, French; elo, low 
Latin; pel, Saxon. | 
1. One who has committed a.capital crime: 
Lapprehend thee for a felon here, Shake/p. 
The wily tox, 
Chas’d even amid’ the foids; and made to bleed, 
Like felens, where they did the murd’rous deed, + 
- Dryden. 
2. A whitlow; atumour formed between 
the bone and its inrefling membrane, 
very painful. l 
The malign paronychia is that which.is commonly 
called a felon. Wifenian's Surgery. 
Fe'ton. adj. Cruel; traitorous ; inhuman. 
Ay me! what thing on earth, thatall things breeds, 
Might be the caufe of fo impatient plight! 
What fury, or what fhend with felon deeds, 
Hath ttirred up fo ‘mifchievous defpight ! 
‘Then bids prepare th’ hofpitable treat, 
Vain thewsiet love co veil his/clow hates 


Spenfer. 
Pope. 


l | 1 am like for defpérate dole to die, 


Fe'tiy. adv. [from fell] Cruelly ; inhu-’ 


committeth felony by murdering himéelf. | 


F.E M 
FeLo'sxtous. adj. [from felon.] Wicked; 
traitorous; villainous; malignant; perfi- 
dious; deftructive. r, 
“This man conceived the duke’s death; but wh3€ 
was the motive of that felonious conception is in the 
clouds. © , Wotton, 
O thievih night! p 
Why thould’ft thou, but for fome felenious end, 
Jn thy dark Janthorn thus clofe up the Itars 
That nature hung in heav’n, and fill’d the lamps 
With everlafting oil, to give due light 
To the milled and lonely traveller? Milton, 
In thy felonious heart though venom lies, a 
It'does but touch thy Irith pen, and dies. Dryderp 
Feto/nrousty. adv. (from felonious. | Iw 
a felonious way. 


FEE censt ones adj. [from (felon.| Wicked. 


Not ufed. ` 


_ Throughifclonous force of mineenemy. = Spenfer, 
Fe'tony. 7. f. [ felonie, French; felnia, 
low Latin; from felon.) A crime de- 
nounced capital by the Jaw ; an enormous 
crime. 
1 will make it felony to drink fmall beer. 
. no Sbakefpeare’s Henry VI. 
Ferr.” The preterite of Fert, which fee. 
FELT.: z. J- [pele, Saxon.] : 
1. Cloth made of wool united without 
weaving. 
It were a delicate ftratagem to fhoe 
A troop of horfe with fele. Shakefp. King Leare 
2. -A hide or fkin. hA 
To know whether fheep are found or not, fee that 
the felt be loofe. Mortimer’s Hufbardry | 
Jo Fert. v. a. [from the noun.) Vo 
unite without weaving. 
The fame wool one man felts into a hat, another 
weaves it into cloth, another intokerley. —— Hale. 


Yo FELTRE. v. a. [from felt.] To clot 
together like felt. 
His feltred locks, that on his bofom fell, 
Oa rugged mountains briers and thorns refemble. 
Foirfaxe 
FeLu'ctAa, n.f [Jeleu, Fr. felkcn, Arab. | 
A {mall open boat with fix oars. Dia. 
FEMALE. 2. /. [ femelle, French; femella, 
Latin.} “A fhe; one of the fex which 
brings young; not male. 
God created man in his own image, ma’e ard 


female created he them. Gen. i. 27.6 
If he offer it of the herd, whether it b:m le or 
female, he fail offer it without biemith. Lev, 
Men, more divine, 
Indu’d with intellectual fenfe and foul, 
Are inatters to their fommales, and their lords. 
Shakefp, 
FE'MALE. adja 
1. Not male. „é 
Female of fex it feems. Milton. 


Swarming next appear’d 
The female bee, that teeds her hufband drone 
Milton. 
2. Not mafculine; belonging to a fhe. 
Other funs, perhaps, 
With their attendant moons thou wilt defery, 
Communicating male and feral light; 


Which two great fexes animate the world. Miltu 
Add what wants 
In female iex, the more to draw his love. Ai/taz. 
He {crupled not tocat 
Againit his better kuvwle ige, not deceiv'd, 
But fondly overcome with female charm, — Milson. 


If by a female hand he had torefecn 

He was to die, his with had rather been 
The lance and double ax of the fair warrior queen. 
l Dryden. 
3. Kemate Rhymes. Double rhymes fo 
called becaufe in French, from which 
the term is taken, they end in e weak or 
feminine. ‘Thefe rhymes are female: 

> ~ w * ` » Th exe 


oy 
s 


FEN 

Th’ exeefs of heat is but a fable ; , 

We know the torrid zone ignow found habitable. 
$ ; Cowley. 

The female rbymes are in ufe with the Italian in 
every line, with the Spaniard promifcuoufly, and 
with the French alternately, A i ate from the 
Alarigue, the Pucelle, or any of their later poems. 
teak Dryden's Pref. to Arn. Mirab. 
J. [French.] A married 


Feme Covert. n. 


woman; who is allo faid to be under} 7% Fence. a.a. 


covert baron. Blount. 
Feme Sole. n. J. [French.] A fingle wo- 
- man; an unmarried woman. i 
Femina'trry. x. f. [from femina, Latin. ] 
Female nature. 
If in the minority of natural vigour the parts of 
Semixality take place, upon the increafe or growth 
. thereof the. mafculine appears. ~ Brown. 
Fe'minane. adj.\[ fænininus, Latin. ] 
3. Of the fex that brings young ; female, 
Thus we chaltife the god of wine 
With water that is feminine, 
Until the cooler nymph abate 
His wrath, and fo concorporate, 
2. Soft; tender; delicate. 
Her heav’nly form 
Angelick, but more foft and feminine, 


Cleaveland. 


Milton. 


3. Effeminate; emafculated ; wanting man- | 


. 


_ Inefs. a add ADA ad 
Nimias was no man of war at all, but altogether 
feminine, and fubjefted to eafe'and delicacy. 

. Kaleigh's Hiftcry. 
Fr'minine. 2. fe A the; one of ‘the’ fex 
that brings young; a female. ~ 0 

O! why did God create at lait 
This novelty on earth, this fair defect 
Of nature? And not fill the world at once 
With men, as angels, without feminine? Milien. 
Primorar. adj. (femoralis, Latin.] Be- 
longing to the thigh. 
The largeft crooked needle fhould be ufed.in takiog 
up the femoral arteries in amputation, Sharp. 
FEN. m: /. [penn. Saxon; venne, Dutch. ] 
A marfh ; low flat and moift ground; a 
moor; a bog. 
Mexico is a city that ftands inthe midft of a great 
marth or fen. Abbot's Defcription of the World. 
I go alone, 
‘Like to a lonely dragon, that his fer 
Makes fear'd and talk'd of more than feen. . Shak. 
“The fartace is of back! fea earth, Weedward, 
He to Portina’s wat'ry marthes went; 
fi long canal the muddy fen divides, 
‘Aad with a clear unfuily'd current glides. Addifon. 
Pr'sperry. v. /. [fen and berry.) A! 
kind of blackberry. Skinner, 
Fence. x. f. | from defence.] 


3e Guard ; fecurity ; outwork» defence. 


„~ That proved not fence enough to the reputation of 


‘their oppreffors, Decay cf Piety. 
There's no fence againit inundationg earthquakes, 
or hurricanes, L' Efrange. 


To put them out of their parents view, at a great 
ditante, is to expofe them to the greateft dangers 
of their whole life, when they have the leait fence 
aud guard againft them. he. 

Lec us bear this awful corps to Czfar, 

And lay it in hisfight, that it may ttand 
A fence betwixt us and the vitor’s wrath. Addifon. 


2.-Inclofure; mound; hedge; fortified 
boundary. 
In vain did nature’s wife command 
Divide the waters from the land, 
Mf daring thipe and men prophane, 
Invade th? inviolable main; 
Th’ eternal fences overlean,, 
And pafs at will the boundlef; deep, 
Shall | mention make 
Of the va! mound that binds the Lucrine lake > 
Or the didainful fea, that, hut from thence, 
Kaars touge the itrucure, and invades the fence? 
d Dryden. 


Dryiten. 


FEN 


Employ their wiles and unavailing care, 
To pals the fences and furprife the fair. 
3. The art of fencing; defence. 
l bruifed my ikin th? other day, with playing at 
{word and dagger witha matter of fence. Shake/p. 
4. Skillin defence. 
I'll prove it on his body, if he dare, 
Defpight his nice fexce and his aétive practice. 
Shake/peare. 


1. To inclofe; to fecure by an inclofure or 
hedge. 


Th? ivhabitants each pafture and each plain 
Deftroyed have, each tield to watte is lade ; 
in fenced towers hettowed is their grain, 
Betore thou cam it this kingdom to invade. Fairfax, 
He hath fenced up my way that I cannot pafs, 
and fetdarknefs in my paths, + xix. 8, 
Thou hait clothed me with fkin an flefh, and 
haft fenced me with bones and finews, Fob.x. 11. 
He went about to make ‘a bridge to a {trong city, 
which was fenced about with walls. 2 Mae. xii. 13. 
See thzt the churchyard’ be fenced in with a de- 
cent rail or other inclofure. Ayliffe’s Parergon, 
2. To guard; ‘to fortify. `’ 
_So much of adders wifdom I have learnt, 
To fence my ear againft thy forceries, Milton, 
With love to friend, th’ impatient lover went, 
Fenc’d from the thorns, and trod the deep defcent. 
Dryden, 


‘To FENCE. tm 


1. To_prattife the arts of. manual defence ; 


to practife the ufe of weapons. 

He having got fome iron, thould have it beaten 
into fwords, and put into his fervants hands to fence 
with, and bang oue another, ocke. 

2. ‘Lo guard againit; to aét on the de- 
fenfive. 

Vice is the more. ftubborn as well as the more 
dangerous evil, and therefore in the firft place to be 

forced againk. Locke. 
3. To fight according to art, by obviating 
blows as well as giving. 
_/ Ma thréitle fing, he falls itraight a capering : 
Fle will fence withhis own fhadow. Shake/p, 

A beauteous heifer in the wood is bred ; 
The ftooping warriors aiming head to head, 

Engage their clafhing horns; with dreadful found 

The fore rattles, and the rocks rebound ; 

‘They fence and puth, and puthing, loudly roar, 

Their dewlaps and their fides are bath’d in gore. 
Dryden. 

A man that Cannot fence will keep out of bullies 

and gametters company. Locke. 

| _. Thefe, being polemical arts, could no more be 
learned sione than fexcing or cudgelplaying. 

routhnot and. Pope. 

Fe’NceLess, adj. [from fence.) Without 


inclofure ; open. 
Each motion of the heart rifes to fury, 
And'love in their weak bofoms is a rage 
| As terrible as hate, and as deftru@ive: 
So the wind roars o’er the wide Senceleftiocean, 
| And heaves the billows of the boiling deep, 
_ Alike from North, frora South. Rowe's Jane Shore. 
VENCER. x. fa [from fence.} One who 
teaches or pratiifes the ufe of weapons, 
or fcience of defence. 
Calmnefs is great advantage’; he that lets 
Another chafe, may warm him at his fire, 
Mark all his wand'rings, “and enjoy his frets's 
As cunning fencers futfer heat'to tire, bSerbers 
A nimble fencer will put in a thruft fo quick, 


that the foil wiltlbe inyour bofom wien you thought 
it a yard off. Digby 


FE'NCIBLE.. adj. [from fence. ] fort HP 
of defence. Addifon. 

BolncincmMaster.x./. [fence and maffer. | 
One who teaches the fclence of defence, 
or the ufe of weapons, 

FE'NCINGSCHOOI mif. [fence and fehosl. | 
A place in which the wig of weapons is 
taughe,. 

i 


Pepe. | 


FEO 


! Tfa man be to prepare his fon for ducls, I had ra- 

ther mine thould be a good wreitler than an ordinary 

fencer, which is the moft a gentleman cah attain 

to, unlefs he will be conftantly in the fencing /chool, 

and every day exercifing. Locke. 

FEN-CRICKET. x. f. [ grillotalpa.}. An 

infect that digs itfelf holes in the ground. 

To FEND. v. a. [from defend.) To keep 
off ; to fhut out. 

Spread with ftraw the bedding of thy fold, 

With fern beneath to fend the bittercold, | Dryden. 
oFEND. v, aei Tò difpute; to hift off 
a charge. 

The dexterous management of terms, and being 
able eag and prove with them, pafles for a great 
part of learning; but it is learning dittinct’ from 

„n knowledge. Locke. 

FE'NDER, 2. f. [from ferd.] 

1. An iron plate laid before the fire to hin- 
der coals that fall from rolling forward 
to the floor. 

2. Any thing laid or hung at the fide of a 
fhip to keep off violence. 

FENERATION. 2 f [ feneratio, Latin.] 
Ufury ; the gain of intereft; the practice 
of increafing money by lending. 

The hare figured not only pufillanimity and ti- 
midity from its temper, but fereration and ufury 
from its fecundity and fuperfetation. Browne 

FE'NUGREEK, z f. [ (enum Grecum, Lat. }, 
A plant. 

Fe'NNet. 2. fa [feeniculum, Latin.] “A 
plant of ftrong fcent. 

A fav'ry odour blown, more pleas’d my fente 
Than fmell of fweetett fennel, or the teats 
Of ewe, or goat, dropping with milk at ev’n. 

Milow, 

FE'NNELFLOWER, 7. f~ [xigalla.] A pliant. 

FE'NNELGIANT, x, f. [ ferula.] A plant. 

Fi'nwy. adj. [from fen. | 

1. Marfhy ; boggy ; moorith. 

Driving in of piles is ufed for ftone or brige 
houfes, and that only where the ground proves fenny 
or moorifh. Moxon. 

The hungry crocodile, and hiffing fnake. 

Lurk in the troubl'd ftream and ferny brake. 


— TS 


Prior. 
2. Inhabiting the marh. 
Fillet of a fenny {nake, 
In the cauldron boil and bake, Sbakefpeare,. 


FE'NNYSTONES. 7. /. A plant. 
Fe'xsucen. adj. [fen and Juck.] Sucked! 
out of marfhes. 
Infect her-beauty, 


You feafwek'd fogs; drawn by the powerful'fun. 
i Shakefpeare’s King Lear: 


FEOD. ns f. [ feodum, low Latin.} Fee; 
tenure. Die. 
Fropate adj. [ feodal, French, from feod. | 
Held from another: l 
| FeOvary. n. f. [from fotum, Latin.] 
One who holds hiseftate under the tenure 
of fuit and fervice to a fuperior lord. 
Hanmer. 
To HEOFF.. w. a... [ feof, fiefer, French 
| ferffarey low Latin.| ‘lo put in pof- 
fellion; to inveft with FBR, | 
Feorre'r. we f [ feoffatus. Latin ; fegi, 
French.] ,One it ge poffeMion. ‘alt 
his breaking: 
forth into rebclliow,, conveyed fecretly all his lands- 


La Fhe late earl of Defmond,. before 
to feoffees in truft,. in hope'to Have eut of her må- 


aes See ee 


kity trom the efcheat of his lands. Spenfer. 
Felorrer. om fu [ feofator, Jow hatine} 


One who gives poffedion-of any thing.. 
| See FrorrPMen tr. 
FEOTEMENT. 2. fa [ feoffumentim, Latin. ] 
: ry ° . F 
| The actof granting puffeflion, ; 
EN ii i Any 


FER 


Any gift of grant of any honours, cattles, lands, or 
ether immoveable things, to another in fee Gmple, 
that is, to him and his heirs foreweryby, the delivery 
of feifin of the thing given: when it 15 in writing, 
it is called a deed of fcoffmcmr; and in every feof- 
ment the giver is called the feoffor, Leeffaters and 
he that receiveth by. virtue thereof the feoffce, 
feoffatus, The proper difference between a teoffer 
and a donor is, that the feotier gives infec-fimple, the 
donor in fee-tail, Cowl. 
Fera’ciry. a fe ` ( feracitas, Latin.] 
Fruitfulnefs; fertility. Did. 
Fe'nat. adj. {feralis Latin.]: Funereal ; 
deadly. Driel. 
Fertaltion. 7. fa (feridtis, Tatin,] ‘The 
a&t of keeping holiday ; cefation from 
work. ' 
As though there were any feriztion in nature, this 
feafon is commonly termed che phyticians vacation. 
Brown. 
FE'RINE. adj. { ferinus, Latin.] Wild; 


favage. 


The only difficulty is touching thofe ferize, naxi- 


ous, and untamcable'beafts; as, longs tygers, walwes, 
bears. lade. 

Fert neness. x. fo [from ferine.]) Bar- 
barity ; favagenefs; waldnefs. 

A ferine and neceffitqus kind ot life, a conver- 
fation with thofe that were fallen inty a barbarous 
habit of life, would affimilate the next generation;to 
barbarifm and fer/ucne/s- i tlale: 

Fe'riTY. 2. /. (feritas, Latin.] _ Barba- 
rity ; cruelty ; wildnefs; favagenefs, 

Fie reduced him from the moft abject and thupid 
ferity to his fenfes, and to “ober realon. 

Anes Woodward's» Natural Hiftory, 

Jo FERME'NT. v. a. Eee Laun; 

fermenter, Fr.) To exalt or rarify by in- 
teftine motion of parts. 

Ye vig’rous (wains! while youth ferments your 
And purer fpirits fwellahe tprightly flood, [dlood, 
Now. range the hills, che thickett woods befet, 
Wind the thrill horn, or fpread the waring net. 

i Pope. 
To FERMENT. v. ne To have the parts 
put into inteftine motion. 
FE'RMENT. 2. /. | ferment, French ; fer- 
mentum, Latin. | , 
1. That which caufes inteftine motion. 

“The femen puts females into a fever upon impreg- 

nation; and all animal humours which poifon, are 


putretying ferments. ~ Floyer, 
z. Inteftine motion ; tumult. 
Subdue and cool the ferment of defire, Rogers. 


Ferme NTABLE. adje [from ferment. | 
Capable of fermentation, 

Ferme'NTAL. adj. [from ferment.} ` Hav- 
ing the power to caufe fermentation. 
Not ufed. 

Cucumbers, bsing waterifhy fill the veins with 
crude and windy ferofities, that contain. little fale 
or fpirit, and debilitate che vital acidity and fer- 
mental faculty of the Romach. Brown. 


FERMENTATION. HS. | fermentatio, Latin ] 
A flow motion of the inteftine particles 
of a mixt body, arifing ufually trom the 
operation of fome aétive acid matter, 
which rarifies, exalts, and fubtilizes the 


foft and fulphureous particles: as when | 


leaven or yett rarifies, lightens, and fer- 
ments bread or wort. And this motion 
differs much from that ufually called 
ebullition cr effervefeence, which is.a vi- 
olent boiling and ftruggling between an 
acidand an alkali, when mixed together. 
Harris. 

The juice of grapes, after fermentation, will yield 
a fpiritus ardens. Boyle, 
A man, by tumbling his thoughts, and forming 
theni into caprelbons, gives them a ocw kind of fer- 


FER 


FER 


mentation; which works them into a finet bods, | FerRrRu'crĒxous. adj. [ferrugineux, French ; 


and makcs them much clearer than they were 
before. j Collier of 'Friendjbip. 
The fap, in fluent dance, 
And lively feraventatise, mounting, fpreads 
All this inuumerous colour’d fcene of things. 
Tbomfon. 
Ferme'xrative. adj. [from ferment.) 
(Caufing fermentation; having the power 
to caufe fermentation. 

Aromatical fpirits dettroy by their fermentative 

heat. Arbutenot. 
FERN. 2. /. bpeann, Saxon.}] A plant. 

“The leaves are farmed of a numberof {mall pin- 
nules, dentated on the edges, and fet clofe one ‘by 
another on {lender aibs. On the back of thefe 
pinnules are produced thefeeds, {inall andextremely 
Numerous. The country people efteem it a fove- 
feign remedy décocted far the rickets in children. 

Elif]. 

Black wasthe foreft, thick with beech at Rood, 
Horrid with fern, and intricate with*thorn ; 
Few.pathsot:bumatrfector tracks of bealts were worn, 

Dryden, 

There are great varieties of fow iujdificrent parta 

of the wards but they are feldam guitisated in 

; deus. . Miller. 

Fi'any.ady. [from ferw.] Overgrown with 
fern. 

The herd fuffic'd, did late repair 

P To ferny heaths, and to their jorett-lare. 
Fero'cious. adj. [ferox, Latin; ` feroce, 
French. | 
le Savage ; fierce. 

Smedley rofc in majety of mud; 
Shaking the horrors of hits ample brows, 
And cach fxecious foature grim with ooze, 

2. Ravenous ; rapacious. 

The hare, that becometh a prey unto man, unto 
beats and towls of the air, is fruitful even unto fi- 
perfezation ; but the lion and feroeisss animal bath 
young ones but feldem, und but one at a time. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Fero/cit¥. a fe [ ferocitas, Latin; fero- 

cité, French, from ferocious.) Savage- 
nefs; wildnefs; fiercenefs. 

An uncommon ferocity in my countenance, with 
the remarkable fatnefs of my nofe, and extent pt 
my mouth, have procured me the naine of lion. 

Adatifon's Guardian. 

Untaughr, uncultivated, as they were 

Inhofpitable, full of ferccity, Philips’s Briton. 
Fe'rezous. adj. [ ferreus, Latin.] Irony; 
of iron. 

In the body of glafs there is no ferrcowsor magne- 
tical nature. Brown's Vagar Ervwus. 


FEYRREV. m. f. [fured, Welth; furet, 
French ; ferret, Dutch; viverra, Latin. | 

1. A kind of rat with red eyes and a long 
{nout, ufed to catch rabbits. They are 
faid. to have been brought hither from 
Africa. 


Pope. 


With what an eager earncftnefs fhe looked, having | 


threatuing not only in her ferret eyes, but while the 
fpoke, her nofe feemed to threaten her chin. 
Sidney. 
Cicero 

Looks with fuch ferret and fuch fiery eyes 
As we have (ten him. Shakef/peare’s Julius Cafar. 
Coucysare takencither by ferrets or purfe-nets. 

Mortimer. 


2. A kind of narrow woollen tape. 

To Fe'rret.v. a. [from the noun.) To 
drive out of lurking places, as the ferret 
drives the coney. 

The archbifhop had fervetted him out of all his 
holds. Heylin, 

Fefarerer. u. f. [from ferret.) One that 
hunts another in his privacies. 

Fe‘rntace. nefe [fiom ferry] The fare 
paid at a ferry. 

i 


Dryd. ` 


ferrugineus, Latin. ] Partaking of the 
particles and qualities of iron. 

They are cold, hot, purgative, -diuretick, fre 

p ruginous, faline, petrefying, and bituminous. Ray, 

Fe'rrure. u. f. [from ferrum, iron, 
Latin.} An iron ring put round any 
thing to keep it from cracking. 

The fingers ends are ftrengthened with nails, as 
we fortify the ends of our ttaves.or forks with iron 
hoops or fer rules. Rayi 

To FEÈ'RR Y. v. a. [anan, to pafs, Saxon ; 
fabr, Gecman, -a palage. Shianer 1ma4 
gines that this whole family of words 
may be deduced from the Latin weho. I 
do not love latin originals; ‘but af fuch 
mutt be fought, may not thefe words be 
more naturally derived from ferris to be 
carried ?] To carry over in a boat. 

Cymocles heard and faw, ja 
He loudly call'd to fuch-as were aboard, 
The little bark unto the fhore to draw, 
And him to ferry aver that deep ford. Fairy Queer. 

Jo Fe'rRY. v. x. To pafs over waterin 
a xoflel or carriage. 

Thence hurried back to fire, 

They ferry over this Lethæan found 
Beth toand fro, their forrow to augment. Milon. 


Fe'ney. a. J. [from the verb, and 
Fe'rayBoat. § boat.) 
1, A veffel of carriage; a veffel in which’ 


goods or paffengers are carried over water. 
By this time was the worthy Guyon brought 
Unto the other fide of that wide ttrand, 
Where fhe wasrowing, and for paflage fought: » 
Him needed not long call, the foon to hand 
Her ferry brought. Fairy Queen, 
Bring them with imagin’d fpeed 7 
Unto the Trajett, to the common ferry 
Which trades to Veniee. Shakefpeare. 
A ferrybcat to curry over the king's houlehold. 
2 Sa. xix. 1$. 
I went down to the river Brent in the ordinary 
ferry. Addifon. 

2. ‘The paffage over which the ferry boat 

affes. 

EL'RRYMAN. 7. fe [ferry and mån.) One 
who keeps a ferry; one who for hire 
tranfports goods and paffengers over the 
wafer. 

l pat, methought, the melancholy flood, 
With that grin ferryman which poets write of, 
Unto the kingdom of perpetual night. Shakefpeares 
The common ferryman of Egypt, that wafted over 
the dead budies from Memphis, was made by the 
Greeks the ferryman of hell, and folemn ftories 
raifed after him. Brown. 
The grily forrjman of hell deny’d 
/Eneas evtrance, ’till he knew his guide. Rofcom. 


FertH or Forth, Common terminations 
are the fame as in Englifh an army; 
coming from the Saxon word ry. 


Gibjon. 
FEIRTILE. adj. [ fertile, French; fertilis, 
Latin. | 
te Fruitful; abundant; plenteous. 
T had hope of France, 
As firmly as I hope for ferti/e England, Shak. 


I have had a large, a fair, and a pleafant field); 
fo fertile, thatyit has given me two harvetts in a 
Summer. Dryden 

l atk whether in the uncultivated wafte of Amc- 
rica, a thoufand acres yield as many conveniencies 
of life as ten acres of equally fersi‘e land do in 
Devonthire ? ` Locke, 

View the wide earth adorn’d with hills and woods, 
Rich in her herds, and fertile by her Hoods 

Blackmore. 

2. With of before the thing produced. 
The earth is fertile of all kind of grain. Camden. 
This 


‘FER 


‘This happy country is extremely fertile, as of 
~ thofe above, fo likewife of its productions, under 
ground. ; i ° _, Wodward. 
FE'RTILENESS. 7. Saf rom fertile.] Fruit- 
fulnefs; fecundity. - | 
Jo FERTILITATE., te a. [from fertile. | 
, To fecundate ; to fertilize; to make fruit- 
ful or productive. Not in ufe. 
A. cock will in one day fertilitate the whole race- 
mation of clufter of cggs not excluded in many 
weeks after. > Brown. 
Ferati'sity. xw. f. [ fertilitas, Latin.] Fe- 
‘cundity; abundance; fruitfulnefs; plen- 
‘teoufnefs. 
I will go root away 
The noifome weeds, that without profit fuck 
The foil’s fertilizy fram wholefome flowers. 
; Shake/p. Rich. Il. 
Paradife itfelf exceeded in beauty and Sertility ; 
and thefe places had but a sefemblance thereof. 
Raleigh's Hifory. 
“The quicknefs of the imagination is feen sio the 
invention, the fertility in the fancy, and the accuracy 
inthe expreffion.- ryden. 
‘fo inundations Egypt, through which the Nile 
flows, and the Indies owe their extraordinary fir- 
tility, and thofe mighty crops they produce after 
“thefe waters are withdrawn, Woodward, 
To FeRTILIZE. va. (fertilizer, French. } 
To make fruitful; to make plenteous ; 


to make productive ; to fecundate. 
Rain-water carries along with it a fort of ter- 
reftrial matter that fertilizes the land, as being pro- 
“per for the formation of vegetables. Woodward. 
Fe'ariry. adv. [from fertile. Fruitfully; 
plenteoufly ; plentifully ; abundantly. 


FERVENCY. n. f. [ fervens, Latin. 


1. Heat of mind; ardour; eagernefs, 
Your diver 
Did hang a fith on his hook, which he 
With fervency drew up. Shakefpeare. 
2. Pious ardour; flame of devotion; zeal. 
We have.on all fides lott moft of our firft Servency 
‘towards God. _ Hooker, Dedication, 
There muft be zeal and fervency in him which 
-Propoleth for the reft thofe fults and fupplications, 
ewhich they by their joyful acclamations mutt ratify. 
J ffooker. 
When you pray, Jet it be with attention, with 
Servency and with perfeverance. Wake. 
Friavent. adj. [ fervens, Latin; fervent, 
French. 
r. Hot; boiling. 
The fountains 
‘ Bubbling wave did ever frethly wade 
Ne.ever would through feru:at Sammer fade, 
Spenfer. 
From the phlegmatick humour, the proper allay 
of fervent blood, will flow a future Guietude and 
Serenitude. Potton. 
2. Hotin temper; vehement. 
They that are more fervent to difpute, be not al- 
“ways the moft able to determine. Escher. 
3- Ardentin piety; warmin zeal; flaming 
» with devotion. 
This man being ferven: in the fpirir, taught diti- 
pearly the things of the Lord. A Sis, xviii. 25. 
So fouke the fervent ange); Sut his zeal 
Done feconded, as out of icaion judz'd. 
Or fingular and rath. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Let all enquiries into the myfterious points of 
theology be carried on with fervent petitions to God, 
that he would difpofe their minds to dise€t all their 
fit} to the promotion of a good life. Scoutd, 
Fuaventey. adv. [from fervent.) 
t. Eagerly ; vehemently. 
They all that charge did fervently apply ; 
With greedy malice and importune wil, Fairy Q. 
2. With pious ardour; with holy zeal. -` 
Epaphras faluteth you, labouring Servently for you 
in payers. Col. iv. 12. 
_ Be caret not how or vihat be futersy fo he fuffer 
Vor. 


PRES 
well, and be the friend of Chrift; nor where nor 
_ when he fuffers, fo he may do it frequently, fer- 
vently, and acceptably, z Layion. 
FE'RVID, edj, [ fervidus, Latin. ] 
1. Hot; burning; boiling. 
2. Vehement; eager; zealous. 
Fervibity. m.j. [from fervid. 
1. Heat. 
2. Zeal; paflion ; ardour. Dia. 
Fx'avipnuss. a. 4 (from fervid.} Ardour 
of mind ; zeal; patton. 

As to the healing of Malchus’s ear, in the ac- 
count of the meek Lamb of God, itwas a kind of 
injury done'to him by the fervidne/s of St. Peter, 
who knew not yet what fpinit he wasot.  Benrelry. 

FE’'RULA. ne f [ferule. French; from 
ferula, giant fennel, Latin.}] An in- 
ftrument of carcection with which young 
{cholars are beaten in the hand: fo named 
becaufe anciently the ftalks of fennel were 
ufed for this purpofe. 

Yhefe diger as much as the rod and fern/.1. 

¢ Shaw's Gra um: 


Jo Feruce. v.a. To chaile with the 


- ferula. j 
Fervour. ». fe [fervor, Latin; ferveur, 
French. ] 
1. Heat; warmth. 
Were it an undeniable truth that an effeCtual 
Servour proceeded from this ttar, yet would not the 
fame determine the opinion. Brown, 

Like bright Aurora, whofe rcfulgent ray 
Foretells the fervour of enfuing day, 

And warns the shepherd with bis flocks retreat 
To leafy thadows, from the threaten'd heat, Haller. 

Thele tilver drops, like morning dew, 
Foretell the fervour of the vay 5 

So from one cloud fott thow'rs we view, 
And biatting lighmings burit away. Pope. 

2. Heat of mind; zeal. 

Odious it muttnceds have been to abolifh that 
which all had held tor the {pace of many ages, 
without reafon fo great as might in the eyes of im- 
partialmen appear fufficient to clear them trom all 
blame of rath proceedings, if in fervowr of zeal they 
had removed fuch things. er. 

Haply defpair hath feiz'd hers 
Or, wing’d with fervour ot her love, he’s flown 
To her defir'd Poithumus. Shukefpeare's Cymh, 
3. Ardour of piety. 

There will be atsLoretto, in a Yew ages more, 
jewels of the greateft value in Europe, iff the devo- 
tion of its princes continues in its prelent fervour. 

r Addijonom Italy. 

Fe'scur. x f. [wecfe, Dutch; feu, Fr. | 

A fmall wire by which thofe who. teach 
to read point out the letters. 

Teach him an alphabet upon his fingers; making 
the points of his tingers of his left hand both on 
the infide to fizaify fome ietter, when any of them is 
pointed at by the tore finger of the right hand, or by 
any kind of fe/cue. Holder, 

Teach thein how-manly paffions ought tamove; 
For fuch as cannot think, can never love; 

And fince they needs will judge the poet's art, 


_Poine tem with fifruer to each thin!ng part. Dryd. 
Fe'sers. n.f. A kind of bafe-grain, 
Difdain not fifcls of poor vech-tovfow, 
Or care to make Egyptian lentils thrive, Maw. 


Frese. æ, fo [lo heraldry. } 
The feffe is fo called of the Latin word fa/cia, a 
band or girdle, poffeffing the third part of the cicut- 
cheon over the middle: if there be abave One, you 
muft call themrbars ; if with the field there be odd 
pieces, as feven or nine, then you mutt name the 
field, and fay fo many bats; if even, as fix, eight, 
or ten, you may fay barwite, or barry of fix, eight, 
or ten, a$ the king of Hungary bears argent and 
gules, barry of eight. Pescbam on Blaizoning. 
To FESTER: v. y. { fee. in" Bavarian, a 
{welling corrupted, Jurninse) To rankle ; 
to corrupt ; to grow virulent, 


FES 


I might, cven in my lady's prefente, difcover the 
fore whick had deeply Affered within me. ` Sidzey. 
Inward corruption and infected fin, 
Not purg'd, not heal’d, behind remained fill, 
And fefering fore did rankle yet within. “Fuiry Q. 
How thould our feferea' fores be cured? Hookers 
T have fome wounds upon me, and they fmart, 
To hearthemfelves remember’d. K 
— Well might they ffer 'gainft ingratitude, 
And teatthemfelves with death.  Shzkefp. Cortol, 
Mind that their fouls ‘ 
May make a peaceful and a {weet retire 
From off thefe fields, where, wretches, their poor 
bodies 
Mutt lie and feAer. Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 
There: was wuagination, that between a knight 
whom the duke had taken into fome good degrea 
of favour, and Felton, there had been ancient quar- 
rels not yet well healed, which might perhaps te 
Sefieving in his- breait, and*by’a certain inflamma- 
tion produce thiseftekt. Waton, 
Paffion dnd unkindnefs may ‘give a wound that 
fhall bleed and fmart; but it is treachery thar makes 
it frper. . South, — 
FE'S'TINATE. adje [ feRinatus, Latin.} 
Hafty hurried. A word not in vufe. 
Advife the duke, where you are going, to'a moft 
Sefinate preparation : we are bound to the like. 
Shake/p. King Lear, 
Fi/stinaver.y. adis [from ffinate. } 


Hattily ; {peedily ; with fpeed. Not in 
ufa 


Take this key; give enlargement to the fwain, 
and bring him feftinate/y hither. Shakefpeare. 
'ESTINA'TION. 2. fe [(feflinatio, Latim] 

Hafte hurry. 
FESTIVAL. adj. | [fivus, Latin.] Per- 
taining to feafts ; joyous. 

He appeared at great tables, andfefival enter- 


tainments, that he might maniteft his divine charity 
to men. Atterbury, 
Fe'stivan. m fA Time of feat; annivers 
fary-day of civil or religious joy. 
So tedious is this day, 
Asis the night before fome fefivul, 
To an impatient child Urat hath new robes, 
And may not wear them. Shake/p, Rom. and Ful, 
Th" invited fitters with their graces blett 
Their fefivals, Sandys 
The morning trumpets feftiva/ proclaim'd 
Through each high ttreet. Mitton's Aganiftes. 
Follow, ye nymphs and thepherds.all, 
Come celebrate this f//ival, 
And merrily fing, and fport, and play; ~ 
"Tis Oriana’s nuptial day. anville. 
By facritice of the tongues they purged away what- 
ever they had fpoken amifs during the £flival. 
Broome onthe Ody Joy. 
The feftival of our Lord’s refurreétion we have 
celebrated, and may now contider the chief confe- 
quence of his refurrcction a judgment to cone. 
Atterbury’s Sermons. 


Fe'stive. adj. (fefivns, Latin.]. Joyous: 
gay; befitting a feat. 
The glad circle round them. yield-their fouls . 
Tofrflive mirth and wit that knows no galls. Thom. 


jFesriviry. 2 f. [ffivitar, Latin; from 


fifiive) 
1. Feftival; time of rejoicing. 

The danghter of Jephtha came to. be worthipped 
as a deity, and had an annual feffivity obferved unto 
her honour. a Brown. 

‘There happening a great and folemn fefivity, 
fuch as the fleep-fliearings ufed to he, David con- 
defcends to beg of a rich nan fome {mall repalt. 

` i ; South. 
2. Gaiety ; joyfulnefs ;_ temper or behaviour 
befitting a featt. 

To fome perfons there is no better intrument to 
caufe the remembrance, and. to endcar the affec- 
tion to the article, than the recommending it by 
Sf fivity and joy of a holy-day. Taylor. 

Festro'on. xf. { fflan, French.] Anor- 
nament of carved work in the form of a 
$s D wreath 


FET 


wreath or garland of flowers, or leaves 

twifted together, thickeft at the middle, 

and fufpended by the twoextremes, whence 

it hangs down perpendicularly. Harris. 

Fe'stucine. adj. [ fefuca, Latin.) Straw- 
colour between green and yellow. 

Therein may be difcovered alittle infect of a 


Scftucine or pale green, refembling a locuft or grafs- 
roU'NM. 


hopper. B 
Fesru cous. adj. [ fefuca, Latin.] Formed 
of ftraw. s 
We fpeak of ftraws, or fefucsus divifions, lightly 
drawn over with oil. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
To Fer. v. a To fetch; to go and bring. 
Not in ufe. 
Get home with thy fewel, make ready to fer. 


The fooner the eafier carriage toget. æ Tuffer. 
But for he was unable them to fet, 
A little boy didon him ftill attend. Fairy Queen, 


And they fet forth Urijah out of Egypt to Jehoia- 
kim, who flew him with the fword, y xxvi. 23. 


Fer. ». f. [I fuppofe from fait, French, a 


part or portion.} A piece. Notin ufe. 
_ The bottom clear 
Now laid with many a fet 
Of feed-pearl, ere the bath’d her there 
Was known as black as jet. Drayton, 
Yo FETCH. v.a. preter. fetched ; anciently 
fet, unlefs it rather came from Jo fet. 
{peccan, perean, Saxon. } 
1. To go and bring. 
“Shey have devis’d a mean 
How he her chamber-window will. afcend, 
And with a corded ladder ferch her down. Shake/p. 
We will take men to fetch vituals for the people. 
vdges 


Go to the flock, and ferch me from thence two kid 
goats. Gencis. 

The feat of empire where the Irith come, 

Aad the unwilling Scotch, to fetch their doom. 
Waller, 
Draw forth the monfters of th’ abyfs profound, 
Or ferch th? aerial eagle to the ground. Pope, 
2. To derive; to draw. 
On, you nobleft Englith, 
Whole blood is fetch’d from fathers of war-proof. 
Shakefpeare. 
3. To ftrike at a diftance. 

The conditions’ of weapons, and their improve- 
ments, are the fetching afar off; for that outruns the 
danger, asit is leen in ordnance and muikets. Bacon, 

4 To bring to any ftate by {fome powerful 
operation. 

In fmells we fee their great and fudden effect in 
Setcbing men again, when they fwoon. Bacon, 

At Rome any of thofe arts immediately thrives, 
under the encouragement of the prince, and may be 
ferched up to its perfection in ten or a dozen years, 
which is the work of an age or two in other coun- 
tries. f ‘ Addifonen Italy. 

g. ‘Fo draw within any confinement or pro- 
hibition. 

General terms may fufficiently convey to the 
people what our intentions are, and yet not feich us 
within the compafs of the ordinance. Sanderfon, 

6. To produce by fome kind of force. 

Thefe ways, it there were any fecret excellence 
among them, would fetch it out, and give it fair 
opportunities to advance itfelf by. ilten. 

An human foul without education is like marble 
in the gparry, which thews none of its beauties till 
the fill ofthe polither ferebes out the colours, 

‘ Addifen’s SpeFator. 
7. To perform: It is applied to motion or 
caufe. 

I'll ferch a turn about the garden, pitying 
The pangs of barr’d affections ; though the king 
Math charg’d you thould not fpeak together. Shak. 

When evening grey doth rife, 1 fire’ my round 
Over the mount. Milton. 

‘Vo co:ne to that place they muft fetch a coinpats 
three riaes Oa thes. ght hand through a iorelt. 

Avohes’s Hiftery. 
2 


FET 


8. To perform with fuddenefs or violence. 
Note a wild and wanton herd, 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud. 
Shakefpeares 
The fox ferched a hundred and a hundread leaps at 
a delicious clutter of grapes. ea thd oe 
Talk to her of an unfortunate young lady that loft 
her beauty by the fmall-pox, the fecches a deep figh. 
Addifon, 
g- To reach; to arrive at; to come to. 
Mean time flew our ships, and itraight we fetcbe 
The fyrens itle; a {pleenlefs wind fo ttretcht 
Her wmgs to waft us, and fo urg’d our keel. Chapm. 
If earth, induttrious of hertelf, ferch day 
Travelling Eaft; and with her pare averfe 
From the fun’s beam, meet night; her other part 
Still luminous by his ray. AZilton’s Paradife Loft. 
The hare laid himfelf down, and took a nap; for, 
fays he, I can fered up the tortoife when I pleafe, 
L' Eftrange. 
10. To obtain as its price. 
During fuch a ftate, filver in the coin will never 
fetch as much as the filver in bullion. Locke. 
Jo Fercu. v 2. To move witha quick 


- return. 
Like a fhifted wind unto a fail, 
It makes the courfe of thoughts to ferch about. 
Shakefpeure. 
Fercu. n. f. k the verb.] A ttrata- 
gem by which any thing is indireétly per- 
formed; by which one thing feems in- 
tended and another is done; a trick; an 
artifice. 
An envious neighbour is eafy to find, 
His cumberfome fetches are feldom behind : 
His fetch is to flatter, to get what he can; 
His purpole once gotten, a pin for thee then: Tuffer. 
. It is a fetch of wit; 
You laying thefe Qight fullies on-my fon, 
As ‘twere a thing a little foil’d 1° th’ working. 
Shak. Hamet, 
Rut Sidrophel, as full of tricks 
As rota men of politicks, 
Stright caft about to over-reach 
Th’ unwary conqu’ror with a ferch, Hudibras. 
With this fetch he laughs at the trick he hath 
laid me. Still. 
The fox had a fetch in’t. L’ Eftrange. 
From thefe initances and fetches 
Thou inak’tt of horfes, clocks, and watches ; 
Quoth Mat, thou feem’ft to mean 
at Alma is a mere machine. Prior. 


Fe'rcHer. 2. f. [from fetch.) One that 
fetches any thing. 

FE'TID. adj. [fetidus, Latin; fetid, Fr. ] 
Stinking; rancid; having a {meil.ftrong 
and offenfive. 

Moft putrefuétions are of an odious fmell ; for they 
fmell-either ferid or mouldy. Bacan. 
In the molit levere orders of the church of Rome, 
thofe who practife abftiaence, feel after pant hot 
eructations. rbutbnot. 
Plague, fierceft child of Nemefis divine, 
Defcends from Ethiopia’s poifon’d woods, 


From ttifled Cairo’s nith and Jerid fields.” Thom/on. 


| FE'TIDN ESS, 2./, [from fetid. ] The quality 


of ftinking. 

Fe'rLock, n. fi. [fet and Jock.) A tuft 
of hair that grows behind the pattern joint 
of many horfes ; horfes of a low fize have 
fcarce any fuch tuft. Farrier’s Did. 

“Their wounded fteeds 
Fret ferlock decp in gore, and with wild rage 
Yerk out their armed heels at their dead matters. 


Shakefp. Henry V. 
White were the fet/ocks of his feet betore, 


And on his front a fnowy itar he bore. Dryden. 
Fr'vor, x. f. [faetor, Latin.] A ftink ; 
a ftench ; a ftrong and offenfive fmell. 

The feror may difcover itfelf by fweat and hu- 
Mour, Brown. 
When the'f;mpomns are attended with a feror o! 


FEV 
any kind, fuch a difeafe will be cured by acefcene 
fubttances, and none better than whey. Arbuthnor. 
FE'TTER. 2. f. It is commonly ufed in 


the plural ferters, [from feet; percepe, 
Saxon.] Chains for the feet ; chains by 
which walking is hindered. 
Doctrine unto fools is as ferters on the feet; and 
like manacles on the right hand. Ecclef. xxi. 19. 
Drawing after me the chains and ferrers where . 
_ unto I have been ticd, l have by other men’s-errours 
failed. Raleigh, 
Paffions too fierce to be in fetters bound, 
And nature flies him like enchanted ground, Dryd. 
The wretch in double ferrers bound, 
| Your potent mercy may releafe. Prior. 
Pleafure arofe in thofe very parts of his leg that 
juft before had been to much pained by the ferrer. 
Addifon, 
I thought her pride 
Had broke your fetters, and aflur'd your freedom. 
A. Philips, 
To FE'TTER. wv. a. [from the noun.] ‘To 
bind ; toenchain; to fhackle; to tie. 
It is properly ufed of the feet, but is ap- 
plied to other reftraints. 
Neither her great worthinefs, nor his own fuffer- 


ing tor her, could fcrter his ticklenefs. Sidney. 
~My confcience ! thou art ferter'd 
More than my thanks and writts. Shakefp. Cymh. 


Fetter ttrong madnels in a filken thread; 
Charm ach with air, and agony with words. Skak. 

Doth a malter chide his fervant becaufe he doth 
not come, yet knows that the fervant is chained and 
fettered, to as he cannot move ? Brambail. 

A chain which man to fetter man has made; 

By artitice impos’d, by fear obey’d. Prior, 
To Fe'rrLe. v.w. [A cant word from 

Jeel.} ‘Yo do trifling bafinefs; to ply 

the hands without labour. hh 

When your mafter is moft bufy in company, come 
in and pretend to fettle about the room; and if he 
chides, tay you thought he rung the bell. Swift. 

Ferus. af [fætus, Latin. ] Any aninal 
in embrio; any thing yet in the womb,; 
any thing unborn. 

That paradox of Hippocrates fome learned phy4- 
cians have of late revived, that the fètus refpires in 
the womb. Boyle. 

Feud. a f. [feahd, enmity, Saxon. ] 
Quarrel; contention ; oppofition ; war. 

‘though men would tind {uch mortal feuds 
Jn fharing of their public goods. Hudibras. 

In former ages it was a policy of France to raife, 
and cheriih inteltine feuds and difcords in Great 
Britain. Addifex, 

Scythia mourns 
Our guilty wars, and earth’s remoteft regions 
_ Lic half unpeopled by the feuds of Reme. Addif. 
FEUDAL. adj. [ feudalis, low Latin.) Pet- 
taining to fees, feus, or tenures, by which 
lands are held of a fuperiour lord. | 
Feu'pat. n. fu A dependance ; fomething 
held by tenure; a fee; a feu. 

Wales, that was not always the feudal territory of 
England, having been governed bya prince of their 
own, had laws utterly ftrange to the laws of England. 

Male. 

Frupatory, z. f. [from feudal.) One 

who holds not in chief, but by fome 
conditional tenure from a fuperiour. 

The duke of Parma was tempted to be true to 
that enterprize, by no lefs promife than to be made 
a fcud.iory, of beneficiary king of England, under 
the feigniory in chict of the pope, and the protection 

of Spain. Bacon. 

FEVER. x. /. [fevre, French ; febris, Lat.) 
A difeafe in which the body is violently 
heated, and the pulfe quickened, or in 
which heat and cold prevail by turns. It 
is fometimes continual, fometimes inter- 
mittent. 

Ahink'h thou the fiery fever will go out 4 

Wit 


lll a ape nel 
. 
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FEW 
With titles blown from adulation ? : 
Wilk it give place to flexure and low bending? 

l Skake/p, Henry Vi 
Duncan is is grave; 
Aiter lifes fitful.fever he tleeps well. Shakefp. 

Should not a lingering fever be remov'd, 
Becaufe it long has rag’d within my blood ? “Dryden. 
/Herhad never ‘dreamed in his lite, ‘till he had the 
Sever he was then newly recovered of. Locke. 
Jo FeE'vER, va a. [from the noun.}] ‘To 


putin a fever. 
‘The white hand of a lady feter thee ! 
Shake to look on’t. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop, 
' Her blood all fever'd, and with a furious an 
She fprung from bed dittracted in her mind. ryd, 
FEVERET, x. f. [trom ferer.} A flight 
fever; febricula. 
A light feveret, or an old quartan ague, is not a 
fufficient excufe for non appearance. Aycliffe. 
Fe'verFew. z. f. [feoris and fugo, Latin. | 
A plant. 
Common feverfew is the fort uled in medicine, 
and is found wild in many parts of England. Misler. 
Fe'verisHs adj. [from ferer.] 
8. Difeafed with a fever. 
To other climates beafts and birds retire, 
And feveri/b nature burns in her own tire. Creech. 
When an animal chat gives fuck, turns feveri/b, 
that is, its juices more alkaline, the milk turns 
from its native genuine whitenefs to yellow. 
Arbuthnst on Aliments. 
2. Tending to fever. 
A fevaifs diforder difabled me. — Swiftro Pope. 
3- Uncertain; inconftant; now hot, now 


cold. 

We tofs and turn about our feverifb will, 
When all our eafe mut come byilying Rill ; 
For all the happine's mankind can gain, 

Is not in pleafure, butin rett from pain. 
4. Hot; burning. 

And now four days the fun had fen our woes, 
Four nightsth’ moon beheld th’ inceffant fire ; 

dc feem'd as it the stars more fickly rofe, 

And farther from the feveri/b North retire. Dryd. 
Fe'verisuness. x. /. [from fevery/>.] A 
flight diforder of the feverith kind. 
Fe'verous.adj | fievreux-fe, French; from 
ever. 
1. Troubled with a fever or ague. 
Thou mad'tt thine enemies fhake, as if the world 
Were ferverous, and did tremble. Nbake/p. Coricl. 
2. Having the nature of a fever. 
All fev'r«us kinds, 
Convulfions, epilepfies, fierce c2tarrhs. Milton. 
3. Having a'tendency to produce fevers. 

It hath Been noted by the ancients, that fouthern 

winds, blowing much, without rain, do caufe*a 
Severcus difpofition of the year; but with rain not, 
Bacon's Naural HR. 


Dryden, 


Fevery. adj. [from fever.) Difeaved with 


a fever. 
O Rane, thy head 
Ts drown’? in fleep, and all thy body feu'ry. 
Ben Tif Catil. 
FEUILLAGE, n. f. [French.] A bunch 
or row of leaves. 
Of Homer's head ! inclofe the outline, that you 


imty determine whether you would have it fo large, | 


or reduced to make reom for fewillage os laurel 
round the ova). Fervas to Pope. 

FE'UILLEMORT, n. f. [¥rench.] ‘The 
colour of a, faded leuf, corrupted com- 
monly to philemet. 

Fe'urereer. v. f. A dogkceper: verhaps 
the cleaner of the kennel. Wim £ 

FEW. adj. {Feo, pepa, Saxon; fua, 
Danith.} fras 


1. Not many; not in a great number, 
We are lett bur fete of many. Jer 
So much the thirit of honour tires the blood ; 
‘So many would be great, fofiw b- good ; 


FIB 
For who would virtue for herfelf regard, 
Or wed without the portion of reward ? 
On Winter feas we fewer ftorms behold, 
Than foul difeafes that infeét the fald. Dryden, 
Men have fewer or more fimple ideas from with- 
out, according as the objects they converfe with 
atford greater or lefs variety. Locke, 
The fewer till you name, yay wound the more ; 
Bond is but one, but Harpax is a {core. Pope. 
Party is the madnefs of many, for the gain of a 
cw, Swift. 
The imagination of a poet is a thing fo nice and 
delicate, that it is no eafy matter to find out images 
capable of giving pleafure to one of the few, who, 
in any age have come up to that character, 
- Bertley to Pope. 
2. Sometimes elliptically ; not many words. 
To aniwer both allegations at once, the very fub- 
ftance of that they contain isin few but this. 
Hooker. 


Dryden. 


So having faid, he thus to Eve in few: 
Say, woman, whatis this which thou haft done? 
Milton, 
Thus Japiter in few unfold’s the charge. Drydew. 
The firm refolve ! here in few difelofe. Pope. 
Fewer. x. f. [fex, French.] Combutti- 
ble matter; materials for keeping fire: as 
firewood, coal. 

If a {park of error have thus far prevailed, falling 
even where the wood was green, and fartheft off 
from any inclination unto furious attempts, muft not 
the peril thereof be greater in men, whofe minds are 
as dry fewel, apt beforehand unto tumults, feditions, 
and broils > Flooker, Dedication. 

Others may give the fewed or the fire! 

But they the breath, that makes the flame, infpire. 
Deabam. 

A known quantity of femel, all kindled at once, 
will caufe water to boil, which being lighted gra- 
me ta will never be able to doit. Bentley Serm. 

To Fewer. v. a. [from the noun.] ‘To 
feed with fewel. . 
Never, alas! the dreadful name, 
That feurs the infemal flame. 
Fr'wness. ». f. [from fer. ] 
1. Paucity ; f{mallaefs of number. 

Thefe, by realon of their fewnefs, I could not 
dittinguith from the numbers with whom they vare 
embodied. Dryd. 

2. Paucity of words; brevity ; concifenefs 

Fewrefs and truth, tis thus. Shake/p. 

To Fey. v.a. [veghen, Dutch.] ‘Vo cleanfe 
a ditch of mud. 

Such muddy deep ditches and pits in the field, 
That all a dry Summer no water will yield, 

By foying and catting that mud upon heaps, 
Commodities many the hufoandman reaps. Tuffer. 

FIB. 7. /. [A cant word among children. ] 
A lie; a talfehood. 

Dettroy his fió or fophittry in vain, 
The creature's at his dirty work aguin. 
f 1 10 often lie, 

Scarce Warvey’s fetf has told more fbs than 1. Pape, 
To Fis. w 2m. [from the noun.| ‘fo lie; 
to tell lyes; to fpeak falfely. 

It you have any mark, whereby one may know 
when you fb, and when you ipeak truth, you had 
beft tell it une. Fr buth, 


jFi'suer. x. /. [from fb] A teller of fbs. 
FIBRE me j. | fibre, Fr. fibra, Latin. ] 
t. A fmall thread or {tring:; the firft con- 
ftituent parts of bodies. 
Now flidiny itreams the thirty plant; renew, 
Aud teed their fres with reviving dew, Pope. 
2. A fibre in phytick, is an animal thread, 
ef which fome are foft, flexible, and a 
little elaftick ; and thefe are cither hol- 
low, like {mall pipes, or fpongious and 
full of little cells, as. the nervous and 
Aethy filres: others are more folid, flexi- 
ble, and with a trong elafticity or fpring, 
as the membranous and cartilaginous: 


Cowley, 


Pr yfe. 


PP IC 


fress and a third fort are hard and 
flexible, as the fbresof the bones. Some 
fo very fmall as not to be eafily perceived; 
and others fo big as to be plainly feen; 
and moft of them appear to be compofed 
of Rill {maller fbrer: thefe fibres firit con- 
ftitute the fubítance of the bones, carti- 
lages, ligaments, membranes, nerves,veins, 
arteries, and mufcles. Quincy. 
My heart finks in me while I hear him fpeak, 
Andevery flackcen’d frre drops its held, 


Like nature letting down the {prings of life: 
The name of tather awe; me till. Dryden, 
Fi'sRiL. x. f. (fibrille, French.] A {mall 
fibre or fring. 
The mutfcles confit of a number of fibres, and 
each fibre of an incredible number of little jiġ, ils 


bound together, and divided into little cells. 
Cheyne's Phil. Prise. 


Fi’nrovs.ady.[ fbreux, French; from fibre.) 


Compofed ot fibres or ftamina. 

The difference between bodies férovs and bodies 
vifcous is plain, for all wool and tow, and cotton 
and filk, have agreedinefs of moitture. Bacon. 

I faw Petrews’ arms employ'd around 
A well-grown oak, to root it from the ground ; 
‘Vhissvay and that he wrench'd the Sibreus bands, 
The trunk was like a fapling in his hands. Dryd. 

The fibrous and folid parts of plants pafs unal- 
tered through the inteltines. Arbuthnot on Alim, 


TI'BULA. n. f. [Latin.] The outer and 
lefler bone of the leg, much fmaller than 
the tibia: it lies on the outfide of the 
leg; and its upperend, which is not fo 
high as the knee, receives the lateral knob 
of the upper end of the tibia into a fmall 
finus, which, it has in its inner fide. Its 
lower end is received into the {mall finus 
of the tibia, and then it extends into a 
large procefs, which forms the outer 
ankle. Quincy. 

FI'CKLE. adj. [pico], Saxon. ] 

1. Changeable ; inconftant ; irrefolute; wa- 
vering; unfteady; mutable; changeful; 
without fteady adherence. 


Remember where we are, 
In France amongft a fickle wavering nation, Shak, 
A flave, whofeeafy borrow'd pride 


Dwells in the fickle grace of her he follows Shak. 
Or liket hovering dreams, 
The fickle penfioners of Morpheus” train. Milt, 


They know how fick/ecommon lovers are; 
Their oaths and vows how cautioufly believ’d s 
Tor dew there are but have been once deceiv'd, 
Dryden, 
We in vain the fickle fex purfue, 
Wio change the conttant lover for the new. 


2. Not fixed; fubjeé to viciffitude. 


He would be loth 
Us to abalith ; left the adverfary 
Triumph, ang fay, fickle their tate, whom Gad 
Mott favours! Milton's Par, Leff. 


FilCKLENESS. mf. [from fckle.] Incon- 
ftancy ; uncertainty; unfteadinefs. 


Beither her great worthinefs, nor his own fuffer- 
ing for her, could fetter his Ack/eneJt; but, before 
his marriage-day, hehad taken to wife that Baccha 
of whom fhe complained. Sidney. 

Beware of fraud, beware of ficklenefs, E 
In choice and change of thy dear loved dime. 


Hairy Queen, 

I am a foldicr, and unapt to weep, 
‘Or to exclaim on fortüne’s ficklenefs, Shakc/p. 
Inftability of tempor ought to be checked, when 
it difpofes men to wander from: one {cheme of go= 
verament to another, fince fuch a ficklenefs cannot 
but be attended with fatal confequences: — Addifon, 
Whether out of ficklenefs or defign I can't tell, 
I found that what the liked one day the difliked 
another. Addifon. 


5 D2 Vickery. 


Prim., 


FID 


Fiickur. ade. [from fetl] Without 
certainty or ftahilrty. 
Do not noe, ° 
Like a young wattelul heir, morgage the hopes 
OF godlike majeity on bankrúj& terms, 
To raife a'prefeut pow'r that's Sekély held 
Ry the frail tenure of thepeopie’s will. Sewtbern. 
FICO, n. f- [Italian] An atvof contempt 
done with the fingers, exprefing a fy for 
yom. 
Having once recovered his fortrefs, he then gives 
the fco to his adverfaries. ; Carew’. 
Fi'ctive. adj. [freriis, Latin.) Moulded 
into form; manofactured by the potter. 
The caufe of fragility is an impotency to be 
extended ; and therefore fone is more | fragil thao 
metal, and fo fide earth is more fragibthan crude 
earth. Basca's Natural Hifiary. 
Fi'ctron. w. /. [ffe, Latin; faim, Fr.) 
3. The att of feigning or inventing. 
Tt the prefence of God in the image, ty a mere 
£va of the mind, be a futhcient ground to worthip 


thacimace, is not God's real prefence in every crea- f 


ture a far betterground towonhip it Srilling fleet 

Fidicw is of the eilenceof poetry, as well as of 
painting: there is a refemblance in one of haman 
bodies, things, and actions, whichyare not real; aod 
in the other of a true ftory bya fSiee, * “Dryden. 

2. The thing feigned or invented. 

If through mine ears pierce any confolations, 

By wife difcourfe, {weet tunes, or poct’s flios 3 

Ef ought I cafe thefe hidcous exclamatioas, 
While that myfoul the lives ia afflictions. — Siswey. 

So alfo was the féticw of thole golden apples 
kept by a dragon, taken fom the Serpent, which 
tempted Evah. Rarigh. 

a. A falfehood; a lre. C 

Fi'ctious. adj. [ &?us, Latin.) Fictitious; 
imaginary; invented, A word coined 
by Prior. 

With faney’d rules and arbitrary laws 
Natter and mouon man reitrains, 

And ttudied lines and A@ioas circles drana 
FICTY 1 IOUS adj. [_fActitias, Latin.] 
a. Counterfeit; falfe; not genuine. 

Daw him tmdtiy fo, 

That all who view the picce may know 

He needs no trappings of fGisieastame. _Drydex. 
2. Feigned; imaginary. 

The human pertons are as fif2itiaxs as the airy 
ones; and Belinda refembles you in nothing but io 
Beauty. Lope. 

3. Notreal; not true; allegorical; made 
by profpepaia. 

Miltan, fenfidte of this defect in the fuben of his 
poem, hrorght into. it two charactess of a thadowy 
and Airie natare in the perfons of fm and death, 
by which means he bas interwoven in his table a very 
beauntul allegory. Adadif. Spek. 

Fectr’rrousty. afr. [from fcticiens. | 

Fallely; counterfeitly. 

Thele pieces are £etitisedy (st down, and have no 
„Copy in nature. Bone's Mulgar Erreari. 
Fro. n. 4 ([ fee, Italian -A pointed tron 
with waich feamen vatwik their cords. 

Skinner. 


FIDDLE. w. f- [pibele, Saxon; vedel, 
Datch; Kel, German; fdicala, Latin; 
fail, Erle.) A ftnaged intrument of 
mutick; a violin. 

La criaise€ mubcal fill the judges did not crovo 
the fale butrthe pesformes. Siiiling Beet. 
Vhe adventure of the bear and fddle, 
Is fung; but breaks off jathewaiddie,  dledSras. 
She tried the fasule all over, by drawing che “tow 
ever every part of the itrings; but aouldirot. tor her 
beuz, fad wht<¢reeboat the (une lay. didia: fon. 

Te Fipoue. <. 2. {from the noun.) 

a To play upon a fiddle. 

Themtiiocles sees deiired at a feaft to touch a 
Bure, betard becould not Sisic, Sythe could make 
Rimes Wwe a great tge Bacon's Efsa. 


Prior. 


2. To trife; to hift the hands often, Sal 


FID 
Others import yet nobler arts from ‘France, 
Teach kings wyidde, and make fenates dance. 


FIE 
2. Not to be doubted. 
- Elaiana can rely no where upon mete love and 
` fiduciary- obedience, unlefs at her own home, where 
Gre is cxemplasily loyal to herfelf in a high E? 
obedience.. _ Hotel, 


e 


do notħing, like a fellow that plays upon. 


Fi'DDLEFADPLE. adj. Trifling; giving 


Fi'DDLER. «.f. (from fiddle.) A mufician; 


Fi'DDLESTICK. æ. /.{ fsaie and flick.) The 


Fi'DDLESTRI NG. a. f.» [ fe 


Fir'oeLiTY. x. /. [faclitas, Latin; fidelité, 


2. Faithful adherence. , 


a fiddle. 

A cunning 
ftole away part of the map, and faw him fiddling 
and turning the map, trying to join the two pieces 


together. 


dling work, where abundance of ume is{pent, and 
little done. 


Trifles. 


She fiid that thor grandiather had a horfe fhot*at 


Edgehill, and their oncle was at the tiege of Buda; . 


with abundance of fdalefaddle of the fame nature. 
Spectator. 


trouble, or making a buftle about no- 
thing. l 
She. was atroublefome fddlefadd/e old woman, and 


fo ceremonious that there was qo bearing of her. 
4 Arbuibnes. 


one that plays upon the fiddle. 
Let no fawev fader prelume to intrude, 
Unlefs heis fent for to vary our blifs. Ben Fornfow. 
Nero put the fiddlers to death, for cing more 
fkilful in the trade than he was. Tay-cr. 
Thefe will appear fuch chits in ftory, 
Twill turn all politicks to fetts, 
To be repeated like Jobn Dory, 
When fsavers fing at teats. 
When mifs delights in her fpinnet, 
A fiddler may a tortune get. 


Dryden. 


Swift, 


bow and -hair which a fiddler. draws over 
the ftrings of a fiddle. 

His grifsly, beard was boog and thick, 
Wishiwhich he tuuag his padifick, Hudibras. 
wale and firing. | 
The itring of a fiddle; that which makes 
the noife. 

A fdtiefrirg, moittened with water, will fink a 
note in a litte ume, and confequendy mutt be re- 
lazed orlengthened one fixteenth. Arbutbnos, 


French. ] 4 
1. Honetty; veracity. 
Thechurch, by ber publick reading of the book of 
God, preached only as ‘a witnefs; now the principal 
thing required iin a winds is Akliy. Heoker. 


They mittake credulity for fidelity. Clarke. 


Jo Finare. a. w. [Avcant word.) To 
To Freer. f 


move nimbly ‘and irregu- 
larly. It implies in Scotland agitation. 

Tim, thou’rt the Poach te ftir up trowdie; 

You wriggle, Agr, and make a roun 

Put all your brotner puppets cut. Swift, 
Fipv’ciar sd). | faeia, Latin.] Conh- 

dent ; undoubting. 

Faith is cordial, and fuch as God will accept of, 
when it affords facial reliance on the promifes, 
and cbedicatial fubmillion to the commands. 

Hammend’s Pra. Canc. 
Fipu’craay. xf. [ fdaciortas, Latin. } 


t. One who holds any thiag in trutt. 
"2. One who depends on faith without 


works. 

‘The fecond obftrrdtive is that of the fiduciary, 
that faith is the only inttoumeat of his juftiScation ; 
and exciudes gawd works imm coawibulicg any thing 
toward it. Hammad. 


(FIDUCIARY. ed. i 
te Confident; Ready; undoubting; un- 


touched with doubr. 

Phat fach, which is required of us, is then per- 
fet. when it producesiin us a fdeciary allent to 
whatever the Gofpel has revealed. Wake, 


\ 
fellow obferved,.that old Lewis had 


Arbuthnot. 
Good cooks cannot abide what they juftly call fd- 


Swift. 
Fy)'ppLePaDDLe. gs f- [A cant word.]} 


FIEF, #./, French.) A fee; a manor; 
a paleo beld by fome tenure of ia fu- 


periour, 
To the next'realm fhe ftretch'd her fwayp -~ 
For painture near adjoining lays l 
A plenteous provioce and alluring prey; 
A’chamber ol dependencies was fram’d, i 
And the whole fef insight of poetry she claim'd. 
~ i Dryden. 
As they were honoured by great privileges, fo their 
lands were in the nature of fefs, for which the 
pofleifors were obliged to do perfonal fervice at fea. 
ArSutdnot on Coinse 
Fieip. x. f. 


ta Saxon; feld, German; 
veld, Dutch. | : 


t. Ground not inhabited; not built on. 
Live with me and be my love, 
And we will all the pleafure prove, 
That hills and 'vallies, dale'and feld, 
And all the craggy mountains yield. Raleigh. 

By the civil law the corple of perfons deceaicd 
were buried outiof the cityin the felds,  Ayliffe. 

z. Ground not enclofed. : 

Field \ands are not exempted from mildews, nor 
yet trom imut, where it is more than ia incloled 
lands. Mortimer. 

3. Cultivated tract of ground. 

Or great Ofris, who firtt taught the fwain 

In Pharian fields to fow the goldengrain.' = Pope. 
4. The open country; oppofed to houfe or 
quarters. - ’ 

Since his majefty wert into the feld, 

I hare fcen her rife from her bed. Shate/p, Aach. 
5. The ground of battle. 

When a man is in the feld, a moderate fkill in 
fencing rathererpofes him to the {word of hisenemy, 
than fecures him trom it. - Locke. 

6. A battle; a campaign; the aftion of an 
army while it keeps the field. 
You maintain feveral factions; , ' 
And whilf a fed thould be difpatch’d and fought, 
e 


You are difputing of your generals. Shak 
What though the feld be loft, a 
All is not loft. 


Miltcs's Paradife Lif, 
7. A wide expanfe. 
The god a clearer (pace for heav'n defign’ds, 
Where fields of light and liquid ether How, 
Purg'd from the pond’srous dregs of earth below. 
Drydem 


Pepe. 


Atk of yonder argent felts abovey 
Why Jove’s fatellites are lefsthan Jove. 
8. Space; compafs; extent. l 
, The ill-natur’d man gives himíclf `a. large fedd to 

expatiate in: he expoles failingsin human nature. 
Addifen's Spectatcre 
I Should enter upon a feld too wide, and too 
much beaten, if l thould aifplay all the advantages 
of peace. z Smuiridgee 
Who can this Seid of miracles furvey, 

And oot with Galen all in raptures Qy, 
Behotd a God, adore himand obey. = Bluckmeves 
g. The ground or blank {pace on which 

figures are drawn. s 
Let the feid or ground of the picture be clean, 
light, and well united with:colour. der. 
1c. [In heraldry.] The furtace of a hield. 
Fr'eLDED. ad;. [trom feld.) Being in ficld 

of battle. 

Now, Mars, I pr’ythee, make us qvick in work 3 
That we with fmoaking fwords may marh from 


hence, 
To help our PE friends. — Shuakefpeave’s Cori 
Frero-Basit. w. fe [feid and bafl,| A 
plant. i 
F'ELDBED. x. /~[ feldand bed.) Abed'tor- 
trived to be fet upseafily inthe held: 


Rameo, good sights) [luo my rrockle bed. * : 
This pedibed ts too colifor metoileep, Shalke/a. 


FLecpFaRs. 


S 


ps 


FIE 

Fi'erprart.-». JS. [rel and parian, to 
; r JESI d 
wander in'the fields ; a: pilaris] Al 

bird. ice vi ‘ 7 p ee = 
Winter birds, as. woodcocks and fie/dfaresy if they. 
come early out of the northern counwies, with us’ 
fhew cold winters. + + Bacon.) 


Fr'evpmansuaveinef. [feld and mar/oal.\ 7 


Commander of an army in the field. 
FrieLDMOUSE. x. Ph feld and monfe; nite-. 
dala.) “A moufe thet burrows in banks, 
and makes her houfe with various apart-| 
ments. _ | 

The feidmoufe builds her garner under ground. 

es . Dryden. | 

Fieldmice are apt to gaaw their roots, acd kilh 
them in hard winters. Mortimer’: Hufbandry. 

‘Fr'ecporricer. 2. f} [field and officer.) 
An officer whofe command in the field'ex-. 
tends to a whole regiment: as the colo- 
nel, lieutenant-colonel, and major. 

Fi'ecpprece. adj. [field and piece.) Small | 
cannon ufed in battles, bat not in fieges. 

The baffa planting his _fcldpieces upon ‘the hills, 
did from thence grievoufly annoy the defeadants. 

i : ; nolles. 

Fienp. 2. f. [pend piono, Saxon, a foe. ] 

1. Anenemy ; the great enemy of mankind; 
fatan; the devil. 

Tom is followed'by the foul ferd. 

2. Any infernal being. 

What now, had I a body again, I could, 
Coming from hell ; what fends wou'd wil thould be, 
And Hannibal could not have with'd to fee. 

ta B. Jonfon’s Car. 

The hell-hounds, as ungotg’d with fleth and. blood, 
Purfoe their prey, and feck their wanted, food ; 
The fread remounts his courfer, Dryden, 

O womaa! woman! when to iJI thy micd 
Is bent, all bel! contains no fooler fiend. | Pape. 

FIERCE. adj. (fer, French; ferex, Latin. } 

I. Savage ; ravenous; eafily enraged. 

Thou hunteft meas a fierce lion. Job. 

2. Vehement of rage; eagerof mifchiet, 

DeftruGtian enters in the treacherous wood, 

Aad vengeful Laughter, fierce for human blood. 
P:pe. 
Tyrants ferce, that uarelenting die. Pine. 
With Bias god, whole earthquakes rock the 
round, 
Fierce A Pheæacia croft the watt profound. 
e Violent ; outrageous ; vehement. 

Curfed be their anger, for it-was fierce; and their 
wrath, for it.was cruel. Gen, xlix. 7. 

4+ Paflionate; angry ; furioas. - ; 

. This ferce abridgment 
Hath to it circumitantial branches, which : 
Diftin4ton ihould be rich in. Shake/p. Cymbeline. 

A man brings Mis miad to be pofitive ane fercefor 

politions whcie esidence’b: hds never exsmined. 
or ie i . Jache. 

5- Strong ; forcible; violent; with celerity. 

x The, Tipe, though fo g:eat, are. driven of | fevce 
winds; yet they ae turned about with. avery Smal] 
beim. Fa. id. 2. 

Fi'encrry. adv. [from fierce.) Violently; 
furioufly. 

Battle jsin’d, and both Gdes fiercely fought Shak. 

© Phedefendints, Sereely aflaited Sy their enemies 
befors, and ‘beaten withthe great ordnance behind, 
were gricvoufly diftre(led. Knclles. 

The air, if very cold, imitateth the fame, and 
maketh it bum more fertely, as fire fesrcheth in 
frotty weather. Bacon. 

Pi'enceness. wf. [feom fierce.) 
1: Ferocity ; favagenefss 

The defect of hear which gives fep to Our 

natures, may contribute to that roughneisct our lan- 


guage. Swift. 
2. Eagernefs for blood; fury. “ 


Shake. 


Pepe. 


Sudeenly there came out of a wcdi met Rous} 


hon, with afbe-bezs not far from dom; of iittle lels 
fray. Sidney. 


| Fiery. adj. { from frre. 


FIF 


3. Quicknefs to attack ; - keennefs in anger 


and refentment. 


The Greeks are ftrong, and fkilfulto their ftrength, | 


Fierce to their kill, and to their fercenefs valiant. 


4. Violence;. Outrageous paflion. =. 
His pride and brutal frercencfs:1 abhor3.0: < 


But fcom your mean fulpicions of me more. Dryderte / 


5. Vehemence ; ‘hafty force. Ne 
Frerira'cras. #. f. [In law.] A judicial 


writ, that.lies at all times within the ear 


and ‘day, for him that has recovered in 
„an action of debt .or damages, , to the 


fheriff, to command him ‘to levy the 


debt, or the damages of his 
whom. the recovery was had. 
Fi'eriness. x. /. [from fer. | 
1. Hot qualitics; heat; acrimony.. 
The athes, by their heat, their ferindo “and 
their drynefs, belong to the element o 
z- Heat of temper; intefleCtual ardour. 


ods, againft 
Cowel. 


The Italians, notwithftanding their. natural feti- 
nefs of temper, affect always to appear fober and 


fedate. Ad tifon 
1. Confifling of fire. i 
Scarcely had Phebus in-the gloomy Ealt 
Yer hameffed his fery footed team, 
Ne rear’d above the earth his flaming creft, 
When the laft deadly (moak aloft did team. 


é Fairy Queen. 
I know, thou’dft sather A 
Foliow thine enemy in a fiery gulph 
Than flatrer him-in a bower. Shakc/p. 


2. Hot dike frre? 
Hath thy fery heart fo parch’d thy-entrails, 
That not aitcar cao fall for Rurland’s death? 
3- Vehement; ardent; aétive. 
Then fiery expeditioa be my wing, 
Jove’s Mercury, and-herald ior aking. 
I drew this gallant head of «war, 
And cull’d thefe hery {pirits from, the world, 
To outlook conqueit, and.to, win renowa i 
Ev’n in the jaws of danger and of ‘death. Sak. 
4. Paffionate; outrageous ; eafily provoked. 
You know the fiery quality of the duke; 
How unremoveable, and fixt is he i 
In his own courfe, Shake/p, King Lear. 
5- Unreftrained ; fierce. 
Then, asl faid, the duke, great Bolingbroke,” 
Mounted upon a hot and fiery fired, 
Which his afpiring rider icem'd © kaow, 
With flow but flately pace kept on his courfe. Shak. 
Through Elm, and the Grecian towns he flew; 
Th* audacious wretch four fiery couriers drew. 


Dryden. 
6. Heated by fire.. pa 


The fword which is made fery-doth not only-eut, 
by reafon of the fharpnes which imply. it hath, bur 
alfo burn by means ot that heat which it hath from 
fre. < Heoker, 

See! fromthe brake the whirring pheafant {prings, 
And mouets exulting on triumphant wings: 
Short is his joy; he feels the Sery wound, 
Flutters in blood, and panting beats the ground. 


Pope. 
Firem. A [ ffm, French.} A pipe-blown 
to the dram; military wind mafick. 
Farewell the plumedtroops, and the big war 
That makerambition virtue! oh farewell | 
Farewell the neighing tteed and the thrill trump, 
Thefpirit itirring drum, the ear-piercing fife: 
è Sbuke/pcare. 
Thus the gay vitim, with freth garlands crown'd 
t Picas’d' with the facred ffe's enlivening fourd, 
Through gazing crowds in folema Rate pidoeeds: 
ads Philip» 
Fieret’x. adj. [pyycyne, Saxen.] Five 
and ‘ten. 
1 have dreamed and flept above fome f/iten years 
and more. Shake/p. Timing of the Shrev. 


Fir TEENTH. adj. [piceo Sa, Saxon.] The 


: 


--Õ 


Shake/p. 


earth, Beyle. 


Shuk. 


Shate/. 


BEG .. 
ordinal of fifteen; the fifth after the 


tenth; containing one part in fifteen. ] 
A fiftecnth part of fitver incorporate with gold, will 
Not be recovered by any wateriof feparation, except 
you pul a greater quantity of filverto draw up the 
lefs. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 
_»_ London fends ‘but four burgeffes to parliament, 
although it bear the “Afrernth part of the charge of 
the whole nation in all, publick taxes and levies. 
| Grami’ Hills of Mortality. 
FIFTHS adj, {pipyte, Saxon. } 
1. The ordinal of five; the next to the 
» fourth. 
> . Withfmiling afpe& you ferenely. move, 
In your fib orb, and whe the realm of love. Dryd. 
a eJuttasd wath'd che lots were cait on tour, A 
- Myíelf the ffrb: : Pope's Odyffey 
z. All the ordinals are taken.elliptically for 
the part which they exprefs; a fifth, a 
Fifth part; a third, a third part. 
The publick fhall have loft four ffths of its annual 


income for ever. Swift, 
Fr'ETHLY. adv. [from ffth.] In the fifth 
place. 


Fiftély, living creatures have a mote exa? figure 

than plants. Lucon’s Nat. Hif, 

Fi'FTIE tH, adj. [pırceogo óa, Saxon. ] The 
ordinal of fifty. 

If this medium be rarer within the fun's body 
than at its Surface; and rather therethan at the hun- 
dred part of an inch from, its body, sand. rarer there 
than at the fifvierd part of ao inch fromits body, and 
rarer there cham at the orb.of Sutum, 1fee no reae 
fon why.the increafe of den§ty. fhould ftop any where. 

Newion's pricks. 
Fi'sry. adj. {yipeag, Saxon.) Five tens... 

A wither'd hermit, five {core Winters worn, 

Mizht hake off fifty looking inhereye.. Shakef- 
udas ordained captains over thoufands, huhdreds, 
Sfties, and tens. 1 Mac. iii. $5- 

In’ the Hebrew there.is a-particle coufitting bue 
of oneJetter, of which there are reckoned up above 
Sf-y fveral fignifications. . acke. 

FIG. x. f- ficus, Latin figo, Spanith ;. figue, 
French.) i 
1. A tree that-bears figs. 

The charaQters.are: the flowers, which are always 
inclofed in the middle of the fruit, confit of the 
leaf, and are male and female in the fame fruit: the 
male flowers are fituated towardsthe crown of ‘the 
fruit; and the female, growing near the ttalk,. are 
fuccceded ‘by fmall) hard feeds: the intire fruit is, 
for the moft part, ‘turbinated: and globular, or of an 
oval thape, isficthy, and of afweet tate. Miller, 

Full.on its.crown a_fig's green branches rife, 

And shoot a leafy forett to the thies.. Pope's Odyffey, 
Or lead mesthrough the mare, 

Embowering endle’s of the Indian fig.»  Thom/on. 

2. A lufcious foft. fruit; the fruitof the 


fiztree: 
It-maketh fps better, if a figtree, when it begin 
meth'to put forth leaves, have his top cut off 


' Bacon's Natural tlifory. 


Figs are great fubduersotacrimany. Ardbushncte 
ToFic. v: as [See FICO. |] 
1. "Fo infult with: fico’s or contemptuous 
motions of the fingers. 
When Piftol lies,.do this, and fig me like 
The bragging Spaniard. Shake/p. Henry IVa 
2..To put fomething ofclcfs into one’s head. 
Low cant. 
Away to the fow fhe goes,.and fige. her in the 
crown with another ftory. L Efirargee 
Fi'carrse.a. fA fruit. A fpecies of 
apple. | 
Ai figapple hath nocore or kernel, in thech: refeme 
bling a/g, ard-differirg from other apples. 
Mortimer’s Muftancry, 
Frema/ercoip. v.f. A plant. It is fucs 
.culent, and has the appearance of haufe- 
Jeck : the leaves grow oppofite hy pairs. 
Milka 
Bic- 


‘ 


` ge To contend.’ 


FIG 


Fro-onar, n. fo [enlex ficarias,} An infer 


of the fly kind. 


Te FIGHT. v. x preter. fought; part. pall. 


frught. peohran, Saxon.) 


1. To contend in battle; to war; to make 


war; sto battle; to contend in arms. It 


is ufed both of armies and fingle comba- 


ants, 
‘King Henry, be thy title right or wrong, 
Lord Clifford vows to 4ger in thy defence. 
Fierce fiery. warriors gór upon the clouds 
Ta ranks and fquadrons, aad right form of war. 
Shakefp. 
The commion queftion is, if we mut now fur- 


Shak. 


` eender Spain, what have we been fighting for all this 


while? The anfwer is ready: we have been Agdting 
tor the ruin of the publick interet, and the advance- 
ment of a private. Surif?. 
For bes confederate nations fowghr, and kings were 
ain, 
Troy was o’erthrewn, and a whole empire fell. 
Philips. 


2. To combat; to duel; to contend in fingle 


fight. 
One fnal undertake to _fgb¢ againft another. * 
2 Efdr.xiii. 
The poor wren, 
The moftdiminutive of birds, will fg*r, 
The young ones in her nef, againit the owl. 
. Shake/p. Macbeth. 


` 
3. Toaétas a foldier in any cafe. 


Richard, that robb’d the lion of his heart, 
And fought the holy warsin Palethine, 


- Hy this brave duke came early to his grave. Sak. 
Greatly unfortunate, he fights the caufe 
-Of honour, virtue, liberty and Rome.” Addi/on. 


4. It has with betore the perfon oppofed ; 


Sometimes agarnft. 
Ye pgbt with che Chaldeans. Ser. 
The itars in their courles fought again? Sifera. 
Judges. 


The hot and cold, the dry and-humid fight. 
Sandys. 


Jo Front. v. a. To war againft; to cam- 


bat againft. 
Himielf alone an equal match he boafts, 
To fight the Phrygian and th’ Aufonian hoits. 
Dryd. Æn. 


Ficur. z. f [fromthe verb. ] 
a. Battle. 


Gabriel, lead forth to battle thefe my fons 
Invincible, lead forth my armed faints, 
By thoufands and by millions rang’d for fgs. 
Milton. 


z. Combat; duel. 


Herilus in fingle Agr T flew, 
Whom with three lives Feronia did endues 
And tbriceel fent hun to the Stvgiaa More, 
“Till the talt ebbing foul return’d no more. 
Dryden. 


Bi Something to fcreen the combatants in 


Ships. 

Who ever faw a noble fizht, 

That never view'd a brave fea-fight! 
Hang up your bloody colours in the air, 


Up with your fgdts and your ucttings prepare. 
Dryden. 


Fi'GHTER. u. f. [from fight] Warriour ; 


duelli. 
1 will return again into the houfe, and defire fome 
conduct of the lady: I am no fighter. Shuake/p. 
O, ‘tis the colvcit youth, upon a charge, 
The moft deliberate fyster!  Dryd. All for Love, 


Fi'cutine. participial adj. [from fight. } 
1. Qualified for war; fit for battle. 


An hoft of fighting men went.out to war by bands, 
2 Chron. 


2. Occupied by war; being the fceae of 


Ware 
In fighting fields as far the pear I throw 
As tues che arrowtsom the well-drawn bow. Pape. 


FIG 


FIGMENT, 4. f. 
inrention ; a A&icn; the idea feigned. 
Upon the like grounds was raifed the figment of 
‘Briareus, who, dwelling in a city called Hecaton- 
chiria, the fancies of thofe times affigned him an 
hundred hands. Brown. 
Thofe ailertions are in truth the figments of thofe 
idle brains that brought romances into church hittory. 
Bifbop Lloyd. 
‘It carried rather aa appearanee of fpgment and 
invention, in thofe that handed dowa the memory 
of it, than of truth and reality. Woodward, 


Fi'cpeckeR. n. /. [fg and peck; ficedula, 
Latin.) A bird. 

FicvLaTtez. adj. [from figilus, Latin. ] 
Made-of potters clay. 

FI'GURABLE. adj. from figuro, Latin.) 
Capable of being Brought to certain form, 
and retained in it. Thus'lead is fguradle, 


but not water. 
The differences of impreffible and not :mpreflible, 
figurabie and not figuratie, (citlible and not teiffible, 
are plebcian notions. Bacon, 


Figurasr'irty. 7. /. [from feurable.} ‘Lhe 
quality of being capable of a certain and 
ftable form. l 

FreuraL. adj. (from fyure. | 

1. Repretented by delineation. 

Incongruities have been committed by geographers 


in the figural retemblances ot feveral regions: 
Brown. 


2. Figura Number. 


in relation to which they are always con- 
fidered, and are either lineary, fuperficial, 
or folid. Harris. 


Filcurare. adj. [ figuratus, Latin. } 


1. Of a certain and determinate torm, 
Plants are all figurate and determinate, which 
inanimate bodies are not; for look how far the fpirit 
is able to fpread and continue itfel!, fo tar goeth the 
fhape or figure, and then is determined. Bacon. 


2. Refembling any thing of a determinate 
form: ‘as, figurate ftones retaining the 
forms of fhells in which they were formed 
by the deluge. 

. Fy'rurare Counterpoint. (In mufick.] 
That wherein there is a mixture of dif- 
cords along withthe concords. — Harris. 

4. Ficurate Detant. [In mufick.] ‘That 
wherein difcords are concerned, as well, 
though not fo much, as concords ; and 
may well be termed the ornament or rhe- 
torical part of mufick, in regard that in 
this are introduced all the varieties of 
points, figures, fyncopes, diverfities of 
meafures, and whatever elfe is capable of 
adorning the compofition. Harris. 

FIGURA'TION: ony. [ figuratus, Latin. ] 

1. Determination to a certain torm, 

Neither doth the wiad, as far as itcur.ieth a voice, 
with motion thereof confound’ any of the ‘delicate 
and articulate fguraticns of the air in vanety of 
words. Bacon's Nat Hift. 

2. ‘The a&t of giving a certain form. 

li-maətion be in a certain order, there followeth 
vivification and figuration in living creatures perfect. 

Bacon's Nato Hifi. 

Filcurative. adj.’ | figuratif-ve, French, 
from figura, Latin. ] 

1. Reprefenting fomething elfe; typical ; 
reprefentative. 

This, they will fay, was figurative, and ferved by 
Ged’s appointment but tor a me, to fhadow out 
the true everlaiting glory of a more divine fanctity ; 
whereinto Chritt being long fince entered, it feemeth 


that all dele curious exornations fhould rather ceafe. 
Llosker. 


Such numbers as do. 
or may reprefent fome geometrical. figure, 


4. Diitinguifhed appearance ; 


FIG 


figmentum, Latin.) Any 2. Changed by rhetorical figures from the 


primitive meaning; not literal. 

How often have we been railed at for underftanding 
words in a Agurative fenfe, which cannot be literally 
underitood without overthrowing the, plaineft evie 
dence of fenfe and reafon. Stilling fleet. 

This isa figurative expreffony where the words 
are ufed in a ditferent fenfe from what they fignify in 
their firit ordinary intention. Ragers: 


3- Full of figures; full of rhetorical exot- 


nations; fall of changes from the origi- 
nal fenfe. 


Sublime fubjects ought to be adomed with. the 
fublimeit and with the moit figurative. expreifions. 
Dryden's Juvenal, Pref, 


FiicurativeLy, adv. [from figurative.) 


By a figure; in a fenfe different from 
that which words originally imply; nót 
literally. 
The cultom of the apoftle is figuratively to transfer 
to himfelf, in the tirit perfon, what belongs to others. 
' Hammond. 
The words are different; but the fenfe is till the 
fame; for therein are figuratively intended Uziah 
and Ezechias. Broren. 
Satyr is a kind of poetry. in whick human vices 
are reprehended, partly dramatically, partly fimply; 
but, for the moit part, figuratively and occultly - 
Dryden's Juv. Pedis. 


FI'TGURE. 2. J. [fgura, Latin.] i 
1. The form of any thing as terminated by 


the outline. 

Flowers have all exquifite fgires, and the flower 
numbers are chiefly five and tour; as in primrofes, 
briar-rofes, fingle mufkrofes, fingle pinks and gillie 
flowers, which have five leaves; lilies, fowerde- 
luces, borage, buglais, which have four leaves. Bacon. 

Men find green clay that ‘is foft as long as itis 
in the water, fo that one may print on jt all kind 
of figures, and give it what fhape one pleafes, Beye. 

Figures are properly modifications of bodics;-ior 
pure {pace is not any where terminated, nor can be: 
whether there be or be not body in it, it is unis 
formly continued. Locks. 


2. Shape; form; femblance. 


He hath borne himfelf beyond the promife of his 
age, doing in tie fgure of a lamb the feats of a lion. 
Shake/peare. 


3+ Perfon’; external form; appearance grace- 


ful or inelegant, mean, or geand. 
The blue German fhall the Tigris drink, 
Ere l, forfaking gratitude and truth, 
Forget the fgure of that godlike youth. Dryden, 
l was charmed with the gracefulnefs of his figure 
and delivery, as well as with his difcourfes, Addi. 
A good figure, or perlon; in man or woman, gives 
credit at hnt fight to the choice of either. Clarif/a. 


eminence ; 
remarkable chara¢ter. 
While fortune favour’d, while his arms fupport 
The caufe, and rul'd the countels of the court, 
I made fome figure there; nor was my name . 
Obfcure, nor Í without my harc of tame. Dryden. 
The fpeech, 1 believe, was not, fo much defiyned 
by the knight to intorta the cout, as to give him a 
figure in my eye, and keep up his credit m the 
country. Addifen's Speétarer. 
Not a woman fhall be unexplained that makes a 
Jgurecither as a maid, a wife, ora widow. 
Addifon's Guardian, 
Whether or no they have done well to fet you up 
for making another xind of figure, time will witnels. 
; Addiyen, 
Many princes made very ill figures upon the 
throne,- who before were the-favourites of the people. 
Addijon's Freebedder, 


5» Magnificence ; fplendour. 


If it be his chief end in it to grow rich, that he 
may live in figure and indulgence, and be able to 
retire trom butinels to idlenets and hurry, his trade, 
as to him, lofes all its innocency. Law. 


6. A ftatue; an image; fomething formed 


in refemblance of fomewhat elfe. 


Several ttatues, which igemed at a diftance of the 
i whitelt 


* 
> 
á 


whiteft marble, were nothing elfe but fo many figures 
in fnow. Adaifon, 

7: Reprefentations in palating ; perfons ex- 
hibited in colours. 


‘Inthe. principal figures of a picture the painter 
is toemploy the finews of his art; forin them con- 


fits the principal beauty of his work. Dryden. 
... My tavourite books and pictures fell; 
Kindly throw in a little figure, 

Prior. 


And fez the price upon the bigger, A ' 
8, Arrangement ; difpofition ; modification. 
The figure of a fyllogifm is «he proper difpofition 
of the middle term with the parts of the queftion. 
; f À Watts's Logick: 
9- A character denoting a number. 
Hearts, tongues, figures, f{cribes, bards, poets 
fà cannot s 
Think, fpeak, calt, write, fing, number | 
His love to Anthony, Sh2ke/peare’s Ant. and Cleop. 
He that feeketh to be eminent amongit able men, 
hath a great tafk; but that is ever good for the 
puslick: bue he that plots to be the only figure 
“among cyphers, is the decay of a whole age. Bacon. 
As in accounts cyphers and figures pafs for real 
fums to in human atfairs words pafs for things them- 
felves. Scurb’s Sermons. 


10. The horofcope; the diagram of the 
afpetts of the aitrological houfes. l 
We do not know what’s brought to pafs under 
the profeffion of toriunetelling : the works by charms, 
by tpells, by the figure, and daubry beyond our 
element. Shukef/peare. 
He fet a figure to dilcover 
If you were ted to Rye or Dover. Hudibrar. | 
Figwre-Ringess and ftar-gazers pretend to foretell f 
the fortunes of kingdoms, and have no forefight in | 
what concerns cherifelves. L’ Eftrange, 
11. [da theology.}' Type; reprefentative: 
Who was the figure of him that is to comé. 
Romans, 
12. [In rhetorick ] Any mode of fpeaking 
in which words are detorted from their | 
literal and primitive fenfe. In ftrict ac- | 
ceptation, the change of a word isa supe, | 
and any affection of a fentence a figure ; | 
but they are confounded even by the ex- | 


acte writers. 
Silken terms precife, . 
Three pil’d hyperboles, {pruce affectation, | 
Figures pedantival, thefe Summer flies i 
liave blown me fuil of maggot ofteutation. Shak, 
Here is a itringe figure invented azaintt the plain i 
and natural fenfe ot the words ; for: by (praying to 
beftow, mui be underftood only praying to ray. 
Stilling ficer. 
They have been taught rhetorick, but never taugbt 
language; as if the names of the figures that em- 
belltihed the difcourfe of thole, who. underitood the 


art of (peaxing, werc the very art and ikill of {peak - 
ing well. ‘ Locke. 


13. {In grammar.} Any deviation from the 
idie; of analogy or fyntax. 
To Fi'cure. v. a. [from figuro, Latin. ] 
i. To form into any determinate thape. 
Trees aad herbs, in the growing forth of their 
boughs and branches, are not figured, and keep ao 
Order. pe Bacon, 
6 r'd . 
Accept this gobkt, rough with figu Aes Virg, 
2. To how by a corporeal refemblance ; as 


in picture or ftacuary. 

Arachne figur'd how Jove did abufe 
Europa hke a bully and on his back 
Ver throughs the fea did bear; fo lively feen, 

That it true fea, and true buil ye would ween. 
f Sper fer. 

Now merks*the courfe of roiling orbs on high, 
Oren Agur'd world new travels with his eyr. Pope. 

3. To cover cr adom with figures, or 
images. . 

I'l give my jewcii for a fet of beads, 
My gorgeous patace for a herritagey 
My way apeate! tor zn abinfacan’s gown, 
My Agur'd goblets lor a dih of wos. 


S hakeip 


` 
FILE 
4 Todiverfify ; to variegate with adventi. 
tious forms or matter. 

But this effufion of fuch manly dropsy 
Startle mine eyes, and make me more amaz’d 
Than had I feen the vaulty top of heav’n 
Figur'd quite o'er with burning meteors. Shake/p. 

§- To reprefent by a typical or figurative 
refemblance. 

When facraments are faid to be vifible figns of 
invifible grace, we thereby. conceive how grace is 
indeed the very end for which thefe heavenly myfteries 
were initituted ; and the matter whereof they confit 
in fuchas fignifieth, fgurets, and reprefenteth their 
end. i : Hooker, 

There is a hiftory in all men’s lives, 

gring the nature’of the times deceafed. 

Marriage rings are not ofthis (tuff: 

Oh! why thould ought lefs precious or lefs:tough 
Figure our loves ? Donne. 

An heroic poem fhould be more fitted to the com- 
mon attions and paflions of human life, and more 
like a glafs of nature, figuring a more practicable 
virtue to us than.was.done by the ancients, . Dryd. 

The emperor,appears as a rifing fun, and holds a 
globe in his hand to figwre out the earth that is en- 
lightencd and adtuated by hisbeams. Addifon, 

6..'To imagine in the mind. 

| __None that feels fenfibly: the decays of age, and his 
life wearing off, can figure to himfelf thofe ima- 
ginary charms in, riches and praife, that men are 
apt to do in the warmth of their blood. Temple, 

Iflove, alas! be pain, the pain I bear 
No thought can figure, and no tongue declare, 

Prior, 


Shak, 


7- To prefigure ; to forefhow. 

_ Three glorious funs, each one a perfect fun ; 
_ In this the heaven figures fome event. Shake/p. 
8. To form figuratively ; to ufe in a fenfe 
not literal. 

Figured and metaphorical expreffions do well to 
illuftrate more abftrufe and unfamiliar ideas, which 
the mind is not yet thoroughly accuttomed to. Locke. 

9. ‘To note by charaéters. 
Each thought was vifible that roll'd withing 
As thro” a cryftal glafs the figur'd hours are feen. 
Dryden. 
Fi'cuRR-FLING ER. 9. £ | figure and fing. | 
A pretender to aftrology and prediction. 
Quacks, figure-fiingers, pettifoggeri, and repub- 


lican plotters cannot well live without ite Collier. 


Kriewort, m. J [fig and wort; ficaria.) 
plant. Miller. 
Fri a'c rocs adj. [from filum, Latin. ] 
Confifling of threads; compofed of 


threads. 

They make cables of the hark. of lime treesiz! it 
is the ftalk that maketh the A/acious matter com- 
monly, and fometimes the down that groweth above, 

Bacon's Natural Hiffory, 
FI'LACER. » f [ flazarius, low Latin. 


flum.) An officer in the common Pleas, 
fo called hecaufe he files thofe writs 
whereor he makes procefs. TTheré are 
fourteen of them in their feveral divifions 
and counties : they make out all original 
procefs, as well real as perfonal and mixt. 
Harris. 

FILAMENT. ». f. (flament, French; fila- 
menta, Latin.| A flender thread ; a body 


flender and long like a thread. 

The efluvium paffing outin afmaticr thread, and 
more clightened filament, iteftirseth not the bodies 
interpofed. Brown. 

“Fhe lungs of confumptives have been confumed, 
nothing remaining but the ambient membrane, and 
a number of withered veins and fulaments, Harvey. 

‘The evcr-rolling orb's impullive tay ; 
On the next threads and filamemts decs bear, 

Which. form the fpringy texture of the sir; 

And thole Mill Rrike the next; ‘till the fighe 
i The quick vibration propagate, the hiefir. Rlackor. 
| “The dung of horfes i5 nothing tut the laments 
$ Of tbe bay, and as fuck combultiajen . T Arprthhor, 


FIL 


Filtarrr. ». A ['This is derived by Junius 
and Skinner from the Jong beards or hufks, 
as corrupted from the full beard or full of 
beard. It probably had: its: name, like 
many other fruits, from fome one ‘that - 
introduced or cultivated it ; and is there- 
fore corrupted from Filbert or Filibert, 
the name of him who brought it hither. } 


A fine hazel nut with a thin thell. 


In Auguft comes fruit of all forts; as plumbs, 
pears, apricots, barberries, /i/berts, mufkmelons, 
monk fhoods of all colours. Bacon’s Effays, 

Thou hafta brain, fuch as itis indeed ! 

On whatelte fhould thy worm of fancy feed? 
Yet in albert I have often known 
Maggots furvive, when all the kernel’s gone. Dorfer. 

There is alfo another kind, called the Silbert of 
Conttantinople ; the leaves and fruit of which are 
bigger than either ofthe formes: the beft are thofe ` 
ofa thin fhell. ` Mortimer, 

To FILCH. v. a: [A word of uncertain 
etymology. ‘The French word filer, from 


which fome derive it, is of yery late 


production, and” therefore cannot be its 
original.] ‘To fteal; to take by theft ;: 
to pilfer; to pillage; to rob; to take 
by robbery. It is ufually fpoken of petty 


thefts, 
_ He thall find his wealth wonderfully enlarged bv 
keeping his cattle in’ inclofures, where they fhalk ° 
always have fafe being, that none are continually 
fichedand folen. Spenjer. 
The champion robbeth by night, 
And prowleth and filcheth by daie. Tuffer’s Hu/h. 
Who fteals my purfe, tteals trath ; tis fomething, 
nothing ; 
*T was mine, ’tis his, and has been flave to thote 
fands; 
But'he-that fécbes from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed. Sbake/peare's Orbello. 
He could difcern cities like hives of bees, wherein” 
every beedid nought elfe but fting ; fome like hor- 
nets, fome like fi/ching wafps, others as droncs; 
' Burton on Melancholy, 
What made thee venture to betray, 
Andfileb the lady's heart away. Hudibras, 
The pifmire was formerly avhufbandman, that 
fecretly flcbed away his neighbour's. goods. : D'EA. 
Fain would they f/ch that little food away, 
While unreftrain’d thofe happy gluttons prey. Dryd,’ 
So {peeds the wily fox, alarm’d’ by tear. 
Who lately flch'd the turkey’s callow care: Gay, - 
a 


Filucuer. 2. f, [from fieh] A thief; 
petty robber. 
FILE, ne f. | file; French ; filum, a thread, . 


Latin. ] 
1. A thread? Not ufed. 


But let me-refume the fle of mynarration, which 
this object of books, beftyagreeable to my courte of 
Tote, hatha little interrupted, Wotton, 

2. A line on which ‘papers . are. ftrung ‚to > 
keep*them in order. 


All records, wherein there was anyimemory of the 
» king's attainder, fould be cancelled. and taken off 
the fle. Bacon, 
The petitions -being .thus prepared, do ycu cons 
tinually fet apart an hour m'a day to perufe thofe, | 
and then rank them into feveral_p/es, according to 
the fubet matiers. + Bacon, 
Th” apothecary-train is wholly blind; . 
| From fles a random recipe they take, 
And unatry deaths of one'prefeription make, Dryden, 
3- Acataloguc ; roll; ferics. 
Our prefent muiters grow upon the file 
To five and twenty tioufand men of choice, 
The valu'd fe 
Diftinguithes the fwift, the flow, the fubtle. Shak, 
4- A line, ot foldiers ranged one behind 


another. 


Sh ak e 


| Vhofe goodly eyes, 
That o'er the idis and multers of the war a 
ave 


FIL 


Haveglaw’dilike plated Mars, now bend, now tyrn 
Upon a tawuy front. Shake/peare"t Ant. and Clecp. 

So faying, on he-led his radiant fles 

‘Dazsling the’moon. Mileon's Paradife Lof. 
ç. [feol Saxon; wile, Dutchs} Aman- 
trument to rub down prominences. 

‘The raugh or coarfe-toothed file, if it be large, is 
called a rubber, andris ta take off the unevenoefs of 
your work which the hammer madein the forging : 
the battard-toothed fle is to take out of your work 
the deep-euts, ar file-trokes, the rough fle made: 
the fine-toothed i/e is totake out, the cuta; ur file- 
Rtrokes, the baitard fle, made; andthe {moath Ak 
is to tike out thole cuts, om hile-ftrokea,, that) the 
fine fle made, l Moxon. 
A file farthe mattocksand for the coulters. 

; b Sam. xii. 27. 
» The fmiths and:armourers on pal freys ride, 
‘Files in their hinids, and hammers at their fide. 
Dryden. 
+ Fitecurrer. m. f. [jfile and cutter.] A 


maker of files. 


__Gad-fteel is a tough fort of feet: fllecutters ule 
itto make their chilfels, with which. they cut their 
files. l : Moxon. 
_ Tok ite. voan [fromysluny a thread. | 
1. To ftring apona thread or wire. Whence 
to flea bill isco offer it, in its order to 
, the notice of the judge. 
From the day his firit bill was ji/ed he begam to 
collect reports.  Aréuth. and Pope's Mart, Scrib. 
2, [From peolan, Saxon. | ; ‘fo, cut with:a 
file. 

‘They.which would fle away mottefcomstuc, large- 
nefs of that offer, do m_more'fparing terms acknow- 
ledge little lefs. oblooker. 

Let men be careful how,they atiempt: 'to cure a 
blemith by fling or cutting off the beadof fuch an 
Overgrown tooth. í Ray. 
3. To fmooth ; to polifn. 

His humour is lofty, ‘his “difgourfe peremptory, 

, his tongue filed, and his eye ambitious. Shakefp. 
4. [From pilan, Saxon. } "To foul; to fully; 
to pollute. This. fenfe is retained in 

Scotland. 

For Banquo'sifiuehave I fi/’d my mind, 
-. For them the gracious Duncan have} murder’d. 


Shake/p. 
His weeds divinely fathioned, 
VAN Al'd and’mangl’d. — Chapman's Illiads. 
Yo Fire. v. n. {from the noun.) ‘Fo march 
‘in a file, not abreaft, but one behind 
another... s 
All ran down;without order or ceremony, "till we 


drew up in good order, and fi/rd off. ° Tatler. 
Did.all the grofler atoms at the cell 

Of chance Ale off to form the poodrous hall, 

And undetermin’d into order fall ? Blackmore. 


<Fi'LEMOT. ». f. [corrupted from feueille 
morte, a dead leaf, French.) A-brown or 
` yellow-brown coloor. 
‘Fhe colours you ought to with for are blue. or 
Plemot, turned up with red. Swift. 
¥i'ter. z. f. [from fle.) < Qnewho files; 
one who ufes the-fle.in cutting metals. 
FI'LIAL. ‘adj. (flial-le, French; filius, 
* Latin. j 5 
3. Pertaining to a fon; befitting a fon. 
My mifchievous proceeding may be the glory of 
his flial piety, the only reward now Icft for fo great 
a merit, ) Sisviey. 
From impofition of ttrit.taws, .to free 
Acceptance of large geaces from fervile fear 
Yo filial; works of laws to works of tath, Milton. 
He griev’d, he wept, the fight: an image brought 
Of his own filial love, a fadly pleafing thought. 
Dryden. 
2. Bearing the, character or relation of a 


on. i 
And thus the flia/ godhead anfw'ring fpoke. 
Milton, 
Where the old.myrtle her good influence theds, 
Sprigs of like leaf erect their filial heids; 
4 


FIL 
And when the parent rofe decays andadies, 
With a refembling face the daughter buds en 
i rior. 
Fitra'tiom, mif. [from flius, Latin.) The 
relation of a fon to a father; correlative 
toipaternity. 

Vhe relation.of patcrnity,and f/iation, between the 
firk and fecond perfon, and the relation between the 
facred perilous of the “Trinity, and the denomination 
thereof, mult needs be etcrnal, becaufe the terms 
of relation between whom that relation arifeth were 
eternal. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Fi'cines. x. f.. [without a fingtlar; from 
Jle.) Fragments rubbed off by the action 
of the file. 

The fliagrof iron infuled in-vinegar, will, with 
a decottion ofigalls, make) good ink, without any 
copperofe. Brown. 

‘The chippings and filings of thofe jewels are of 
more value than thewhole ma(s ofvordinary authors. 

Felton on the Claf. 
To FILL. v.n. [jvllan, Saxon.) 
1. To ftore till no more can be admitted. 
„Fill the waterpots with water, and they f//ed them 
-uptothe brim. , Jobn, ibe 7e 
i lam who fll 


Infinitude, nor vacuous fpace. Milton; 
The celeftial quires, when orient light 
Exhaling firit from darknefs they beheld; 
Birth-day of Heav’n'and Earth; with joy and thout 
The hollow univerfal orb they fi/l’d. Milton. 
2. ‘To ftore abundantly. 
Be fruitful, ‘multiply, and in thefeas 
‘And Jakes and running ftreams the waters f2. 
Milton. 
3. ‘Lo fatisfy ; to content. 
' He with his conforted Eve 
The ftory heard attentive, and was fill'd 
With admiration and deep mufe to hear.) Milton. 
Nothing but the fupreme and abfoluce Infinite'can 
adequately fi// and fuperabundantly iaustly the infi- 
nitedefires of intelligent beings, Cheyne. 
4. To glut; to furfeit. 
Thou art going to lord ‘Timon’s feaft. 
—Ay, tofee meat f// knaves, and wine heat fools. 
Shake/p. 
ç. To Five ont. To pour out liquor for 
drink. l i 
6. To Frer oute ‘To extend by fomething 


contained, 
' Tonly fpeak of him 
Whom pomp and greatnefs fits fo loofe about, 
That he wants majcity to fil them outa Dryden. 
7. To Fin. xp. [Up isoften uled without 
much addition to the force of the verb. ] 
Tomake full. ' 


Hope leads from goal to goals 
And opens {till} and. opens on his: foul ; 
‘Till lengthen’don to faith, and unconfin’d, 
It paurs the bliis that Ais up all the mind. 
8. Jo Fitunp. ‘Lo fupply. 

When. the feveral trades and profeffions are fup- 
plied, you-will find moft of thofe that are proper for 
war abfalutely neceffary for filling up the laborious 
part of life, and carrying on the underwork of the 
nation. Addifonon the War. 

9. To Fiut up. To occupy by.bulk. 

These would not’be altogether fo much water re- 
quired tor the land as for the fea, to raife them ta 
an equal height; becaufe mountains and hills would 
Sill up part of that {pace upon the land; and fo make 
lefs water requifite. Burnet. 

10. To Kini xp. 'Toengage ; to employ. 
Is ittar yourride ? i 
—As far, my lord, as will f up the time l 
TPwixt this'and fuppere Shakefpeare's Macbeth, 
Jo Fru. v. n. 


1. To give to drink. 
In the cup which the hath filled, // to her double, 
Rev. xviii. 
We fill to th’ general joy of the whole table, 


Aad to our dear friend Banquo, whom we mifs. 
SLakefp. 


Pope. 


2.: To grow full, 


FILE 


3. To glut > to fatiate. 

Things that are {weet and fat are more Alling, 
and do fwim and hang -more about the mouth of 
the tomach, and go not down fo fpeedily. Bacons 

4. To Frit up. To grow full. 

Neither the Palus Meotis nor the Euxine; nor any 
other feas, fl up, or by degrees grow fhallower. 

x Weodward. 

The firft itage of healing, or the difcharge of mat- 
ter, is by furgeons called digeftion ; the fecond, or 
the filing xp with flefh, incarnation ; and the laft, 
or {kinning over, cicatrization 

Fit. z. /. [from the verb. } 
1. As much as may produce complete fatis- 
faction. 


Her neck and breafts were ever open bare, 
That aye thereof hcr babes may fuck their f//. ` 
Fairy Quien. 
But thusinflam’d befpoke the captain, ` T 
Who fcoraeth peace thall have his /// of war. 
Fairfax. 
When ye werz thirfty, did I not cleave the rocks 
and waters flowed out to your fiel? 2 Efd, i. 206 
Mean while enjoy : 7 
Your fll, what happinefs this happy ftate 
Can comprehend, incapableof more. ` Milton. 
Amid’ the tree now gat, where plenty hung 
Tempting fonigh, to pluck’and cat my fi//, 
1 fpar'd not. 
Which made me gently firt remove your tears, 
That fo you might have room to entertain 


Your fill of joy. Denham's Sopky. 
Your barbarit} may have its AX of deftrution. 
Pope. 


2. [More properly shi//.] The place be- 
tween the fhafts of a carriage., 4 
This mule being put in the _f// of a cart, run 
away with the cart and timber, 
FILLER, #. J. [from fl, | 
1. Any thing that fills up room without 
ufe. 
Tis a meer filer, to ftopa vacancy in the hexa- 
meter, and connect the preface to the work of Virgil. 
Dryd, En, Dedic. 
A mixture of tender gentle thoughts and fuitable 
expreffions, of forced and inextricable conceits, and 
of needlefs fi//ers up to the reit. Pope. 


2. One whofe employment isto fill veffels 
of carriage. 


They have fix diggers to four fillers, fo as to keep 
the filers always atwork. >° Morsimer's Hufbandry. 
FILLET. x. /. (filet, French; flum, Lat.) 
1. A band tied round the lead. or, other 
art. 
His baleful breadth infpiring, as he glides, 
Now like a chain around her neck he rides 5) 
Now like a fillet to her head: repairs, 
And with his circling volumes folds her hairs. ~ 
Dryden's ZEN 
She fcorn’d the praife of beauty, and the care; 
A belt ber wait, a/d/ez binds her hair. Pope, 
2. The fiethy part: of the thigh: applied 
commonly to veal. 
‘Cheyyouth.approach’d the fire, and as it burn'd, 
On. five tharp broachers rank’d, the roait they turn'd 3 
Thefesmorfels ftay’d their Romach ; then the rett 
They cut in legs and fillets for the’ feat. Dryden, 
3. Meat rolled together and tied round. 
. Fillet of a fenny fnake, 


In the cauldron boil and bake. Sbhake/p. 
The mixture thus, by chymick art 
United clofe in every part, 
In fillets roll’d, or cuin pieces, 
Appear’d like one continu’d fpecies, Swift. 


4. [In archite@ure.} A httle member which 
appears in the ornaments and mouldings, 
and is otherwife called liftel. Harris. 

Pillars and their fi//ets of filver. Exodus. 

To Fiter. viia. [from the noun. | 

1. ‘lo bind with a bandage or fillet. 

2. To adorn with an aftragal. 

Ie made hooks for the pillars, and overlaid their 
chapiters, and ferred them, Ex. EXAVIM. 28. 
; . 


Sharp.” 


sP 


Milton's Pavadife Lop, 


Mortimer's Hufb. , 


E 


Neighing in likenefs of a f//y foal. 


~ white needle. 


FIL 


To Fitr, v. d. [A word, fays Skinner, 


formed from the found. This refem- 
blance I am not be ‘to difcover, and 
therefore am incli to imagine it cor- 
rupted from fll up, by fome combination 
of ideas which cannot be recovered.] To 
` ftrike with the nail of the finger by a 
{udden {pring.or motion. 
If I do, flip me witha three-man beetle. Shak. 
~ Then: lec the pebbles on the hungry beach 
~ Fillip the itars: then let the mutinous winds 
Sunke the proudicedars 'gainit the fiery fun. Sbakef. 
We fee, that if you flip a luteĝring, it theweth 
double or treble. Bacon's Naturul lifory. 


Fi'LLiP. 2. /. [from the verb.] A jerk of 


the finger let go from the thumb. 


Fuery. 2. f. (fly, Welth; flle, French. } 
~t. A young horfe or mare. Not now ufed. 


Geld fillies, but tits, yet a nine days of age, ~ 
They die elfe of geldiog, and gelders do rage: 
Young fillies fo likely of bulk and of bone, 

Keep (uch to be brecders, let gelding alone. Tuffer. 

A well-wayed horfe will convey thee to thy jour- 


_ heg's end, when an unbacked ///y may give thee a 
fall. 


S uckling. 


2. A young mare; oppofed to a colt or 


young horfe. 
I jet to Oberon, and make him fmile, 
When I a fat and bean-fed horfe beguile, 
Shake/peare, 
I am joined in wedlock, for my fins, to one of 
thofe fillies who are deferibed in the old poet. 


FI'LTH. x. /. {piPS, Saxon. | 
1. Dirt; naftinefs; any thing that foils or 


FIN 


the veffel fo that the liquour drips from 
it. 


2. A ftrainer; a fearce. 


That the water paffing through the véins of the 
earth, Mould be rendered freth and potable, which it 
cannot be by any percolations we can make, Sut the 
faline particles will pafs.through a tenfold filter. 

Ray on the Creation, 


fouls. 
Witdom and goodnefs to the wile feem vile; 
Filths favour but themfelves, Sbuke/p. King Lear. 
Neither may you trutt waters that taite (weet; tor 
they are commonly found in rifing grounds of great 
cities, which muit needs take in a great deal of 


filth, Bacon's Natural Hiflsry. 
How perfe&t then is man? trom heud tp foot 
Defil'd with filth, and rotten at the root. Sandys. 
Though perhaps among the rout 
He wildly flings his 4/14 about; 
He fill has gratitude and fap’ence, 
To fpare the toiks that give him ha'pence. Swift. 


2. Corruption; groffnefs; pollution. 


Such do likewite exceedingly difpofe us to piety 
and religion, by purifying our fouls from the drofs 
and filth of tenfual delights. Tillotfor. 


Fi'utuicy. adv. [from flchy.}  Nattily ; 


foully ; grofsly. 
ke Ruck flthily in camel’s ftomach that bulls, 
bears, and the like, thould be armed, and that a 
creature of his üze fhould be lett defenceleis. 
. L’ Eftrange. 


Addifan's SpePator.| FI'LTHIN ESS. 2. f. [from firty- | 


FILM. ». f. [fymlepa, Saxon.) A thin 


pellicle or fkin. i 
While the filver needle did work upon the fight 


» of his eye, to remove the f/m of the catara&t, he 


never faw any thing more clear er perfect chan that 
Bacon, 
Michael from Adam's eyes the flm remov'd, 
Which that falle fruit chat promis’d clearer fight 
Had bred. Milton's Paradife Lof. 
A Rone is held up by the f/ms of the bladder, 
and fo kept from grating or offending it, Graunt, 
There is not one infidel fo ridiculous as to pre- 
tend to folve the phenomena of fight, fancy, or co- 
gitation, by thole fleeting fuperficial //mrs of bodies. 
Beatley's Sermons, 
He from thick f/wrs fhall purge the vifual ray, 
And on the fightlefs eyeballs pourtheday. Pope, 


To Fins. v. a. [from the noun.) To cover 


with a pellicle or thin fkin. 

le will but fkin and f/m the ulcerous place, 
Whitt rank corruption, mining all within, 
Infedts unfeen. 


membranes or pellicles. 
So the falle {pider, when her nets are {pread, 
Deep ambuth'd in her filent den does lie; 
And feels, far off, the trembling of her thread, 
Wiole filmy cord thould bind the ttruggling fly. 
Dryden, 
The wafps with fruitlefs toil 
Flap filmy pinions oft, to extricate 
Their feet in liquid hackles bound, ‘till death 
Bereave them of their worthlefs fouls; fuch doom 
Waits luxury, and lawlefs love of gain. Philips. 
Loofe to the winds their airy garments flew, 
Thin glitt'ring textures of the f/my dew; 
Dipt in the riche tiaéture of the tkies, 


When light dilports in ever-ming)ing dyes. Pope. 


To FVLTER. v. a. { filtro, low Latin; per 


flum trahere. | 

1. To defecate by drawing off liquour by 
depending threads. 

2. To ftrain; to percolate. 

Dilute this liquour with fair water, fltre it through 
a paper, and fo evaporate it. Grew's Mufaum. 

FLTER. af. | fltrum, Latin. ] 

1. Atwift of thread, of which one end is 
dipped in the liquor to be defecated, 
a ie foes hangs below the bottom of 

OL. i. 


Sbake/peare’s Hamlet. | 
Fi'umy. adj. [from flm.] Compofed of thin 


1. Nattinefs; foulnefs; dirtinefs. 
Men of virtue fupprefied it, leit their thiaing 
thould difcover the others Alibinc/s. Sidney. 


2. Corruption ; pollution. 


They held this land, and with their f/rbinefi 
Polluted this fame gentle (vil long time, 

Thattheir own mother loath'd their beaftlinefs, 
And ’gan abħor her brood’s unkindly crime, 
All were they born of hez own native lime, Spenfer, 

They never duly improved the utmoit of tuch a 
power, but gave themfelves up to all the AltLineys and 
licentioufnefs of life imaginable. 


Fi'urny. adj. [from filth. } 


1. Nafty ; foul; dirty. 
Fair is foul, and foul is fair; 
Hover through the fog and filthy air. Shak. Macbeth. 


2. Grofs; polluted. 


As all ftories are not proper fubjects for an epick 
poem or a tragedy, fo neither are they for a noble 
picture: the fubjects both of the one and of the 
other, ought to have nothing of immoral, low, or 
filthy in them. Dryden's Dufrefnsy. 


To FULTRATE. v. a, [from filter.| ‘To 


{train ; to percolate ; to filter. 
The extra& obtained by the former operation, 
burnt to afhes, and thofe alhes boiled in water and 
filirated, yield a fiery falt. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


FILTRA'TION. 2. f, [from filtrate.) A me- 


thod by which liquors are procured fine 
and clear. ‘The filtration in ofe is ttrain- 
ing a liquour through paper, which, by 
the fmalnefs of its pores, admits only the 
finer parta through, and keeps the reft 
behind. Quincy. 

We took then common nitre, and having, by the 
ufual way of folution, filtration, and coagulation, 
reduced it into cryitals, we put four ounces of this 
purified nitre into a itrong new crucible. Boyle. 


Fi'maie Hemp. x. fe (Corrupted from fè- 


male. | 
"l'he light Summer hemp, that bears no feed, 
which is called fimble bemp. lortimer. 
Good flax and good heinp, for to have of her own, 
In May a good houfewite wili fec it be (Oygg 
And atterwards trim st, and ferve ata ned, 
The fimble to fpin, and the carle tor her feed. Tuffer. 


FIN. «. f.[yin, Saxon; viz, Dutch.} ‘The 


wing of a fih; the limb by which he 


South's Sermons, 


» 


FIN 


halances his body, and moves in the 
Water. j 
He that depends 
Upon your favours, {wims with fxs of lead, 
And hews down oaks with ruthes. Shakefp. Orbelle. 

Their fms confit of a number ot grittly bones, 

long and flender, like pins and needles, ~ Mores 
‘Thus at half-ebb a ralling fea, 
Returns, and wins upon the thore; 
The watry herd, affrighted at the roar, 
Reit on their fxs awhile, and ftay, 3 
Then backward take their wond'ring way, Dryden. 

Still at his oar th’ induftrious Libys plies 
But as he plies, each bufy arm thrinks in, 

_And by degrees is tafhion'd to a fin, Addifon's Ovid. 

Fin-FooreD.. adj. (fin and fon.) Pal- 
mipedous; having fcet with membranes 
between the toes. 

It is defcribed like fiffipedes, or birds which have 
their feet or claws divided ; whereas it is palmipedous 
or finefocted, like fwans and geefe, according to 
the method of nature in fatiroftrous or flat-billed 
birds; which being generally fwimmers, the organ is 
wifely contrived unto the action, and they are framed 
with fins or oars upon their feet. Brown. 

Fi'NaBLe. aaj. from, fine.) -That admits 
a fine; that which deferves a fine. 

This ıs the order for writs of covenant that be 
finable. Bacon, 

He fent letters t the council, wherein-he ac» 
knowledged himtelf favoured in bringing his cafe 

nable, Hayward. 
FINAL. adj. [ fizal, French; finalis, Lat. } 
1. Ultimate; lait. 

And.over them triumphant death his dart 
Shook ; but delay'd to ftrike, though oft invok’d 
With vows, as their chief goad, and Sal hope Milt, 

2. Conclufive; decifive. ; 

There be many examples where fea-fights have 
been final to the war. Bacon, 

Henry fpent his reign in eftablithing himfelf, are 
had neither leifure nor opportunity to undertake the 
firal conquett of Ireland, Daies on Irelard, 

3. Mortal; deftructive. 
At laft refolv'd to work his final fmart, 
He lifted up his hand, but back again did ftart. 
f Spenfer's Fairy Ruen. 
4. Refpecting the end or motive. 

Some things in fuch fort are allowed, that they 
be alfo required as neceffary unto falvation, by way 
of direct, immediate, and proper neceflity find fo 
that, without performance of them, they cannot by 
ordinary courfe be faved, nor by any means be ex- 
cluded from life, obferving them. Boker. 

By its gravity air raifes the water in pumps, 
fiphons, and other engines; and performs all thole 
feats which former philofophers, through ignorance 
of the efficient caule, attributed to a final, namely, 
nature’s abhorrence of a vacuity. Ray. 

Your anfwering in the finad caufe, makes me be- 
lieve you are at a lofs for the efficient, Collier. 

Fi'naLey. adv. [fom fixal.] 


t. Ultimately ; laftly; in conclufion. 
Sight bereav’d 
May chance to number thee with thofe 
Whoin patience finally mut crown. Milt. Agoniffes. 


2. Completely ; without recovery. 

Not any houfe of noble Englith in Ifeland was 
utterly deitroyed, or finally rooted out by the hand 
ot jultice, but the houfe of De(mound only. Davies. 

Doubtlefsly many men are finally loit, who yet 
have no men s fins to anfwer for but their owm. South, 

FINA'NCE. n.f. [French.] Revenue; in- 
come; profit. lt is feldom ufed in: the 
fingular. 

This fort of Axance-hathheen increafed, Bacom 

‘The refidue of thete ordinary finances be cafual or 
uncertain; as be the efcheuts and forfeitures. Bacar, 

His pretence for making war upon his ‘neighbours 
was thcir pysacies, though he- praétifed the fame 
trade when he was ftraitenedjin his finances at the 
fiege of Byzantium. Arbuthnot, 


FINANCER. n. fJ. [French.] One ,who 
collects or farms the publick revenue; one 
5 E who 


FIN 
who” underftands the publick reve- 


nue, 
Fi'xary. n.f. [from To fine.] In the iron 
works, the fecond forge at the iron mills. 
Dia. 
Fincn. ». f. (pinc, Saxon.] A fmall bird 
of which we have three kinds, the gold- 
fiach, chaffinch, and bulfinch. 
To Finn. v. a. [pinban, Saxon; vinden, 
Dutch. | | . 

1. To obtain by fearching or feeking. 

Atk, and it (hall be given to you; feek, and ye 
thall find. Matt. vii, 7e 
* Whereas thou haft fearched-allhbmy tuf, what haft 
thou found of all the houfehold tuit? Gen. xxxi. 37. 

She difappear’d, and left me dark; 1 wak’d 
To find her, or for ever to deplore $ 

+ Her lofs. ) Milton. 
A bird that flies about, 

And beats itfelf againft the cage, 
Finding at latt no patlage out, 
It fits and fings. i 
2. Xo obtain fomething loft. 
When ho hath fownd his, theep, he layeth it on 
his (houlders rejoicing. Luke, xv. §. 
In.my fchool days, whea I had loft one fhaft, 
J thot his fellow of the felf-fame flight 
_ The felt-fama way, with more advifed watch, 
To fird the other forth ; by vent’ring both, 
1 ott found both. Shakefp- Merchant of Venice. 

3. To obtain fomething defired. 

Thus l embolden’d fpake, and freedom ufed 
Permiffive, and.acceptance found, Milton. 

Our voluntary fervice he requires, 
Not our neceftitated; fuch with him, 
Finds no acceptance, nor can find, 

4. To mect with; to fall upon. 
There watchfél at the gate they find 
Sufpicion with her eyes behind. Dodfley's Mi/cell. 
In woads and forefts thou art found. Cowley, 
The bad muft mifs, the good unfought fhall fird. 

Pope. 


Cowley. 


Milton, 


g. To know by experience. 
How oft will he 
Of thy chang’d taith complain! 
And his fortunes find to be 
So airy and fo vain! Cowley. 
The torrid zone is now found habitable. Cowley. 


6. To come to; to attain. 
The fun that barren fhines, 
_ Whofe virtue on itfelf works no effect, 
But in che fruitful earth; there firit receiv'’d 
His beams, unactive elfe, their vigour fnd: Milton, 


ze To difcover by ftudy, or attention. 
The fox that firft this caufe of grief did fad, 
*Gan firit thus plain his cafe with words unkind. 
Hubberd, 
Phyficians 
With (harpen’d fight fome remedies may find, Dryd. 
Thy maid! ah, find fome nobler theme, 
Whereon thy doubts to place. 


8. To difcover what is hidden, 
Avcurfe on him who found the oar, Cowley. 
9. ‘To hit on by chance; to perceive by ac- 
cident. i 
They build on fands, which if unmoy’d they fixrd, 
Tis bur becaufe there was no wind. Cowicy. 
10. To gain by any mental endeavour. 
l by converfing cannot thefe erect 


From prone, nor in their ways complacence find. 
Milton. 


Cowley. 


If we for happinefs could leifure fxd, 
And wand’ring time into a method bind, 
We fhould not thenrthe great mens’ favour need. 
Cowley. 
We oft review, each finding like a friend 
Something to blame, aud fomething to commend. 
; Pope. 
11. ‘To remark ; to obferve; to perceive. 


Thus far to try thee, Adam, I was pleafed, 
And find thee knowing not of beaft alone, 


Which thou halt rightly nam’d, but of thyfelf. Mile, 


Beauty or witin atl | f2d. Cowley. 


FIN 
12, To detet; to deprehend ; to catch. 

When firk found ina lie, talk to him of it.as a 
ftrange monitrous matter, and fo fhame him out ef 
it. i Locke. 

13. To reach; to attain. 
They are glad when they can find the grave, Fob. iii. 
‘They alfo know, 
And reafon not contemptibly with thefe; 
Find pattime, and bear rule. 
In folitude 

What happinefs, who can enjoy alone, 
Or all enjoyingy what contentment fad? ` Milton. 

He did the utmoft bounds of knowledge find, 

Yet found them not fo large as was his mind. Cowley. 
14. To meet. 
A clear confcience and heroick mind, 
In ills their bufinefs and their glory find. Cowley. 
15. To fettle; to fix any thing in one’s 
own opinion. 
Some men 
The marks of old and catholick would find. 
; Cowley. 
16. To determine by judicial verdict. 

They would enforce them to find as they would 
direct ; and if they did not, convent, imprifon, and 
fine them. Bacon. 

His peers, upon this evidence, 

Have found him guilty of high treafon. - Shake/p. 
17. To fupply; to furnith: as Že finds me 


in money and in victuals. 

A war with Spain is like to be lucrative, if we go 
roundly on at firit; the war in continuance will find 
itfelf. Bacon. 


Milton. 


Still govern thou my fong, 

Urania, and ht audience find, though few. Milton. 
18. [In law.] To approve: as, to find a dill. 
19. ‘Io determine: as, fo find for the plaintiff. 
20. To Kinp himfelf. To be; to fare with 

regard to eafe or pain, health, or ficknefs. 

Pray, fir, how d’ye find yourfelf? fays the 
doctor. “ore ; L' Eftrange. 
21. Jo Find out. To unriddle; to folve. 

The finding out of parables is a wearifome labour 
of the mind. $ Ecclef. xiii. 26. 
22. To Fino out. To difcover fomething 
hidden. 

Can’ft ‘thou by fearching find out God? Can’ft 
thou find out the Almighty unto perfection? Jsb, it. 

‘There are agents in nature able to make the 
particles of bodies ftick together by very ftrong at- 
tractions, and it is the bufinefs of experimental phi- 
lofophy to find them out: Newton. 

What hinders then, but that you fizd her out, 
And hurry heraway by manly force? Addifon's Cato. 
23. To Finp out. To obtain the know- 
ledge of. 


The principal part of painting is to find out, and 


moft beautiful. 
24. To FIND out. 
gitate. 
A man of Tyre, fkilful to work in gold, and to 
find out every device which fhall be put to him. 
2 Chron. ii, 14. 
25. The particle owt is added often with- 
out-any other wfe than that 1t adds fome 
force or emphafis to the verb. 
While the proudly march’d about, 
Greater conquetts to find out, 
She beat out Sufan by the by. Cowley. 
It is agreeable ta compare the face of a great man 
with the character, and to try if we can find out in 
his Icoks and teatures either the haughty, cruel, or 
merciful temper. ddifon, 
He was afraid of being infulted with Greek ; for 
which reafon he -defired a friend to fnd him ome a 
clergyman rather ot plain fenfe than much learning. 
Ad:difon's Spe€Pator, 
26. To ẸiND, is a word of very licentious 
and capricious ufe, not eafily limited or 
explained; its firft idea is the confequence 
of fearch; the fecond, equally frequent, is 
mere oceurfion. 


Dryden. 
To invent; to exco- 


wit. 
6. Clear; pellucid; 


thoroughly ‘to underitand, what nature has made ` 


FIN 
Filwpenr. 9. fo [from find.) 


t. One that meets or falls upon any thing. 
We will bring the device to the bar, and crown 


thee for a finder of madmen. Shak, cage Night. 
t 


2. One that picks up any, thing loft. 
Some lewd (queaking cryer, Tr 
May ffall the fizder's confcience, if they meet. Donne, 
O yes! if any happy eye . 

This roving wanton ‘hall defcry, 

Let the finder furely know 

Mine is the wag; ’tis I that owe 

The winged wand'rer. Crafhaw. 
Finpra'utt..2. f. [fnd and fault.) A 


cenfurer; a caviller. - 

We are the makers of manners, Kate; and the 
liberty that follows our places, ftops the» mo:th ‘of 
all fndfaultr. Shakcfpeare, 

Fi'npy. adj. [zepindig, Saxon.]. Plump; 


weighty; firm; folid. Not ufed. ‘Thus 


the proverb, 
A-cold May and a windy, 
Makes the barn fat and fixdy; ~ 
means that it ftores the barn with plump and firm 
grain. , l unius. 
FINE. adj. [ finne, French; fijn, Dutch and 
Erfe; perhaps from finitus, completed, 
Latin. ] 
1. Not coarfe. ) 
Not any fkill’d in loops of fingering frre, 
With this fo curious net-work might compare. 
À Spenler, 
He was arrayed in purple and fte linene Luke. 
2. Refined; pure; free from drofs. ` 
Two veflels of fixe copper, precious as gold, Ezra. 
3. Subtile; thin; tenuous: as, the fxe 
{pirits evaporate. 

When the eye ftandeth in the faxer- medium, 
and the object in the groffer,: things thew greater : 
but contrariwife, when the eye is placed in the groiler 
medium and the object in the finer. Bacon. 

4. Refined; fubtilely excogitated. 

In fubftance he promifed himlelf money, honour, 
friends, and peace in the end; but thofe things 
were too fine to be fortunate, and fucceed in all 
parts. Bacon, 

Whether the fcheme has not been purfued fo far 
as to draw it into practice, or whether it be too fixe 
to be eapable of it, I will not determine, Temple. 


5. Keen; thin; fmoothly fharp. 


Great affairs are commonly too rough and ftubborn 
to be wrought upon by the finer edges or points of 
acin, 

tranfparent: as, the 
wine is fne. 

Let the wine without mixture or ftum be all fre, 
Or call up the matter. Jrbnjom 

7. Nice; exquifite; delicate. 

Are they not fenfelefs then, that think the foul 
Nought but a fine pertection of the fente? ~ Davies. 

. The irons of planes are fet fine or rank: they 
are fet fine when thay {tand fo thallow below the 
fole of the plane, that in working they take off a 
thin (having. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 

8. Artful; dexterous. 

The wifdom of all thefe latter times, in princes 
affairs, is rather Ame deliveries, and fhiftings of 
dangers and mifchiefs, than folid and grounded 
courtes to keep them aloof. Bacon. 

g. Fraudulent; fly; knavithly fubtle. 

Through his fwe handling, and his cleanly play» 

He all thofe royal figns had {tol’n away.- Hub. Tale 


10. Elegant; beautiful in thought or lan- 
ruage. 
To call the trumpet by the name of the metal was 
fine. Dryden, 
11. Applied to perfon, it means beautiful 
with dignity. 
ız. Accomplifhed; elegant of manners. 
He was not only the fief gentleman of his time, 
but one of the fach (cholars. Felon on the Clafficks. 
13. Showy; fplendid. | 
lt is with a fe genius as with a fine pt ie 
. . t (8) 


-e * 


"FIN 


'™thofe are difpleafed at it who arenot able to” follow] To Fine, v. #2. To pay a fine. 


it. + d ~ Po 


The fatirical part of anki d will needs believes 
bles very fine and very 
` í Swift. 


rhag At is, not imgofh 
Ithy. . ` à 
14. [{ronically.] Something that will ferve 


the purpofe; .fomething worth con- 
- temptuous notice. 


That fame knave,. Ford, her hufband, hath the 


‘fae mad devil of jealoufy in him, matter Brook, 
-that ever governed frenzy. | 
_ They taught us, indeed, to cloath, to dwell in 
houfes,, 
To feaft, to fleep on down, to be profufe : Í 
_ A fine exchange for liberty. Philips’s Briton, 
Fine. z. /. (fin, Cimbr. ] > 
a. A mulct; a pecuniary punifhment. — 
~~ The killing of an Irihman was not punifhed 
by our law as manflaughter, which is Epy and 
Capital; but by a fine or pecuniary punifhment, 
r called an ether ii eS Davies on Ireland, 
2. Penalty. 
© Ev'n this ill night your breathing fhalt expire, 
Paying the fine of rated treachery. Shak. K. Joba. 
3 Forleit 3 money paid for any exemption 
_ or liberty. 


The fpirit of wantonnefs is fure {cared out of 
him : if the devil have him not in fee-fimple, with 


mz and recovery, he will never, in the way of watte, 
Treats us Pati Shake/p. 
Relides fixes fet upon plays, games, balls, and 
feafting, they have many cuftems which contribute 
to their fimplicity. Addifor. 
_ __ How vain that fecond life in other breath, 
Th’ ettate which wits inherit after death! 
Eafe, health, and life for this they mutt refign, 
Unfure the tenure, but how vaft the fine! Pope, 
4- [From finis, Latin; Jin, enfin, French. } 
The end; conclufion. It is feldom ufed 
but adverbially, ix fine. To conclude; to 
fum up all; to tell all at once 
In fine, whatfoever he was, he was nothing but 
what it pleafed Zelmane, the powers of his fi irit 
depending of her, ’ Sidney. 
His refolution, in fine, is, that in the church a 
numter ef things are ftrictly obferved, whereof no 
law of fcripture maketh mention one way or other. 
Hooker. 
Still the fire's the crown; 
` Whate’er the courfe, the end isthe renown, Shak. 
Your danghter, ere the feems as won, 
Defires this ring; appoints him an encounter; 
In fine, delivers me to fill the time, 
Herfelf moft chaftely abfent, Shake fp. 
The bleffings of fortune are the loweft: the next 
are’ the bodily advantages of ftrength and health; 
but the. fuperlative bleffings, in fine, are thofe of 
the mind. L' Effrange. 
In fine, he wears no limbs about him found, 
With fores and fickneffes beleaguer’d round. Dryden. 
In fine, let there be a perlet relation betwixt 
the parts and the whole, that they may be entirely 
of a piece. Dryden. 
ToFine. v. a. [from fixe, the adjective. ] 
1. Torefine; to purify. 
The fixing potis for {tlver, and the furnace: for 
gold. Priv 
There is a vein for the Glver, and a place for gold, 
where they fine it. Fob, xxvii. 1, 
2- To embellith; to decorate. Now not 
in ufe. 
Hugh Capet, alfo, who ufurp’d the crown, 
To fixe his title with lome thews of truth, 
Convey'd himfelf as heir to th’ lady Lingare. Shak, 
3» To make Icfs coarfe. 
It fines the grafs, but makes it fhort, though thick, 
- Mortim. 
4- To make tranfparent: 
It ig good alfo for fuel, not to omit the thavings 
of it for the fining of wine. Martinier's Hufbanry 
5- [From the fubftantive. } ‘Topunith with 
pectiniary penalty. 
‘Fe firemen cae third of their fortune, without 
any Crime committed, feems very hard. Locke. 


Shakefp. 


4. Purity; 


FIN 


Whar poet ever_fin’d tor {heriff? or who 
By rhymes or verle did ever lord mayor grow ? 
Olibam, 
To Finepraw.., a. [ fine and draw.| To 
{ow upa rent with fo much nicety that it 
is not perceived. 
Finevra'wer. x. fa [from fixedraw.] One 
whofe bufinefs is to fow up rents. 
FrnerinGereD adj. [fixe and finger. | 
Nice ; artful ; exquifite. 

The moft fxefinger’d workman on the ground, 

Arachne by his means was vanquithed. — Sener. 
Fi'neLy. adv. [from fze. | 
1. Beautifully ; elegantly ; more than juftly. 

Plutarch *fays very finely, thata man fhould not 
allow himfelf to hate even his enemies ; becaufe if 
you indulge this paffion on fome occafions, it will 
nile of itfelf in others. Addifon. 

The walls are painted, and reprefent the labours 
of Hercules: many of them look very finely, though 
a great part of the work as been cracked. Aditifon. 

2. Keenly; fharply; with a thin edge or 
point. 

Get you black lead fharpen’d finely. __ Peacham, 

3. Not coarfely; not meanly ; gaily. 

He was alone, fave that he had two perfons of 

honour, on either hand one, finely attired in white 
Bacon’s New Atlantis. 
4- In {mall parts; fubtilly ; not grofsly: 

Saltpetre was but grofsly beaten; for it thould 

not be fizely powdered. Boyle. 
5. [Ironically.] Wretchedly; in fuch a 
manner as to defervecontemptuous notice. 

Let laws be made to obey, and not to be obeyed, 
and you will find that kingdom finely governed in 
a thort time. South, 

For him fhe Icves : 
She nam'd pot me; that may be Torrifmond, 
Whom the has thrice in private feen this day: 
Then I am finely caught in my own fnare, Dryden. 
Fi’neness. 2. /. [from fne. ] 
t. Elegance; beauty; delicacy. 

Every thing was full of a choice finenc/i, that, 
if it wanted any thing in majefty, it fupplied with 
increafe in pleafure ; and if at the firft it ttruck not 
admiration, it ravithed with delight. Sidney. 

As the French language has more finenefs and 
fmoothnefs at this time, fo it had more compafs, fpi- 
rit and force in Montaigne’s days. Temple. 

The foftnefsiof her fex, and the finexe/s of her 
genius, confpire to give her a very diftinguifhing f- 
character. rior, 

2. Show; fplendour ; gaiety of appearance. 

The finenz/s of cloaths de roys the eafe: it 
often helps men to pain, but can never rid them of 
any: the body may langith under the mott {plendid 
cover. Decay of Piety. 

3. Subtility; artfulnefs; ingenuity. 

Thofe with the fixene/s of their fouls, 

By reafon guide his execution. Shakefp. 
freedom from drofs or bafe mix- 
tures. 


Our works are, indeed, nought elfe 
But the protradtive tryals of great Jove, ` 
To find perfittive conftancy in men; 
The finene/s of which metal is not found 
In fortune’s love. Sbakfp. Troilus and C. reffida, 
l am doubtful whether men have fufficiently re-_ 
fined metals; as whether iron, brafs, and tin be 
refined to the height: but when they come to fuch | 
a finencfs as ferveth the ordinary ufe, they try no 
farther. Bacon's Natural Hiftery, 
The ancients were.careful to coin their money in 
due weight and fimene/s, only in times of exigence 
they have diminithed both the weight and fincnefs. 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Fi/nery. nif [from fixe.) Show; fplen- 
dour of appearance ; gaity of colours. 
Drefs up your houfes and your images, 
And put on all the City’s finery, 
To confecrate this day a teitival. Southern, 
_ Phe capacities of a lady are fometimed apt to fall 


FIN 


fhort in cultivating cleanlinefs and Jincry toge- 
ther. Swift. 
_ Don’t chufe your place of ftudy by the finery of 
the profpects, or the moit- various fecnes of fenfible 
things. Warrs, 

They want to grow rich in their trades, and to 
maintain their families in fome fuch figure and 


degree of finery, as a` reafonable Chriltian life has 
no occafion for. Law. 


FINESSE. n. f. [French.] Artifice; itra- 
tagem: an -unneceflary word which is 
creeping into. the language. 

A circumftance_ not much ‘to be ftood upon, in 
cafe it were not upon lome finejfe. Hayward. 

Finer. x) f. [from fixe.) Cne who purifies 
metals. 

Take away the drofs from the filver, and there 
hall come forth avelet for the finer. Prov. xxv. 4. 

FINGER. #. j. (Fugen, saxon; from 
Jangen, to hold. | 

1. The flexible member of the hand by 
which men catch and hold. 

The fixgers and thumb in each hand confit of 


fifteen bones, there being three to each Singer. Quincy. 
You feem to underitand me, 3 


By each at once her choppy finger laying © * ” 
Upon her tkinny lips. Shak/{peare’s Mach. 
Diogenes, who is never faid, 
For aught that ever I could read, 
To whine, put finger i’ th’ eye, and fob, 
Becaufe h’ had ne'er another tub. Hudibras, 
The hand is divided into four fingers bending 
forward, and one oppofite to them bending back- 
wards, and of greater ftrength than any of them 
fingly, which we call the thumb, to join with 
them feverally or united; whereby it is fitted to 
lay hold of objects of any fize or quantity, Ray. 
A hand of a vaft extenfion, and a prodigious 
number of fingers playing upon all the organ pipes 
of the world, and making every one found a par- 
ticular note. i Keil againfè Burnet. 
Poor Peg fewed, fpun, and knit fora livelihood, 
"till her finger ends were fore. Arbuthnor's Jobn Bull. 
- Afmall meafure of extenfion ; the breadth 
of a finger. 
Go now, go truft the wind’s uncertain breath, 
Remov'd four fingers from approaching deaths 
Or feven at moit, when thicket is the board. Dryd. 
One of thefe bows with a little arrow did pierce 
through a piece of tteel three fingers thick. Wilkins 
3- The hand; the inftrument of work; ma- 
nufacture; art. 
Fool, that torgets her ftubborn look, 
This fottnefs from thy finger took. 
Yo Fi'nGer. v. a. | trom the noun. | 
1. To touch lightly ; to toy with. 
Go, get you gone, and let the papers lie; 
You would be fingering them to anger me. Shake/p. 
One that is covetous is not fo highly -pleafed with 
the meer fight and fingering of money, as with the 
thoughts of his being confidered as a wealthy man. 
Grew’ s Cofmel. Suc. 
2. To touch unfeafonably or thievithly. 
His ambition would needs be fingering the {ceptre, 
and hoitting him into his father’s throne. South. 
3- To touch an inftrument of mufick, 
She hath broke the lute 3 
I did but tel! her the miftook her frets," = 
And bow’d her hand to teach herfngering. Shak. 
4. To perform any “work exquifitely with 
the fingers, 
Not any fkill’d in loope of fingering fine, _ 
With this fo curious net- work might compare. 
Spénfer. 
FINGER-FERN, 7. f. [Anger and fern ; alple- 
num, Latin.] A plant. 


FINGER-STONE. n. J- { finger and flope; telez 


nites, Latin.] A Fotil refembling anyar- . 
row. : 


Fi'nGLEFANGLE. a, [from angle] A 
trifle a burlefyue word. 
We agree in nothing but to wrangle, 


About the fighten finglifangle, 
B.2 


N 


Waller. 


Hudibras, 
Fi’nicat, 


FIN 
Fr’nicat. adj. [from fine.] Nice; foppith ; 
pretending to fuperfluous elegance. 

A whorelgn, glalighazing, fuperferviceable, fizical 
rogue. Shake/p. K. Lear. 

J} cannot hear a fnical fop romancing, how the 
king took him afide at fuch a time; what the queen 
faid to him at another. I’ Eftrange. 

Fi'nrcatry. adv. [from fuical.) Fop- 

pily. 

FINICALNESS. 2. f. [from finical.] - Super- 
fluous nicety; foppery. 

Ja FINISH. v.e a. [ fair, French; faio, 
Latin. ] 

1. ‘l'o bring to the end purpofed; to com- 
plete. - 

For which of you, intending to build a tower, 
fitteth not down firit and counteth the cof, whether 
he have fufficientto fifo i: ? Luke, xiv. 28. 

As he had begun, fo he would alfo i/o in you 
the fame grace. 2 Cor, viii. 6. 

2. To make perfect. 

A poet ufes epifodes; but epHodes, taken fepa- 

rately, fri nothing. Broome on the Ody{/cy. 
3. To perfect; to polifh to the excellency 


intended. 
Though here you all perfection fhould not find, 
Yet is it all th’ Eternal Will detiga’d ; 
lt is a fxi/b'’d work, and perfcét in its kind. 
Blackmore, 
T would make what bears your name as finifbed 
39 my lat work ought to be; that is, more finijbed 
than the ret. Pope. 
4. To end; to put an end to. 
FINISHER. x. f. [from fingh. | 
1. Performer; accomplifher. 
He that of greateft works is fixifber, 
Oft does them by the weakeit minitter, 
2, One that puts an end; ender. 
This was the condition of thofetimes; the world 
againit Athanaiius, and Athanafius againft it: half 
an hundred of years fpent in doubtful trials which 
of the two, in the end, would prevail; the fide 
which nad all, or elfe that part whicb had no friend 
but God and death, the one a defender of his inno- 
cency, the other a frxifber of all his troubles. coker. 
3. One that completes or perfects. 
The author and frifher of our faith. 
© prophet of glad tidings ! fxifoer 
Of utmoit hope ! Milton's Paradife L-A. 
FINITE. adj. [ frnites, Latin.] Limited; 
bounded; terminated. 
Servius conceives no more thereby than a finite 
number tor indefinite. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Finite of any magnitude holds not any proportion 
to infinite. ocke. 
That fuppofed infinite duration will, by the very 
fuppolition, be Nmited at two extremes, though ne- 
wer lo serpote afunger, and coniequently muft needs 
be finite. Bently. 


Shake/p. 


Frnitrcess. adj. [from fuite] Without f 


bounds ; anamined. 

Iedas ridiculous unto rcafon, and fmitele/e ax their 
Ao led. Broten’s Vulgar Eerours. 

Fiinitery. adv. [from faite) Within 

certain limits; to acertain degree. 

They are creatures Rill, and thar fetsthem at an 
iabnite diltence trom God; whereas all their excel- 
lencies can make theaabut faife/y diftant from us. 


Stilling fret.. 


Di'xirenes». ». fe [from frite] Limita- 
tion; cenfincineat withia certain bounda- 
nes. 

I ought now to unbay. the current of my paffion, 
and love without other boundary than what is fet 
Ry the friteafs of my natural powers, Na 

Frxcrupr. s f [from faite.) Limita- 
tion; ceafinement withincertain bounda- 
ries. This is hardly an authorifed: word. 


Finitude, applied to natura! or created things, f 


imports the proportions ofsthe leveral degrees of al- 
lediwus, or progeciies af thefe things. ta- one ano- 


Fi'NLESS. adj. {trom fz.) 


Hebrews. | 


Norris. 


FIR 


ther; infinitude, the unboundednefs of thele degrees 

of affections, or properties. _ Cheyne. 

Wanting fins. 
He angers me 

With telling of the moldwarp and the ant, 


And of adragon and a fiwle/s ühe Shak. Henry VV. | 
Fi'niine. adj. [fin and like.) Formed in! 


imitation of fins, 
In fhipping fuch as this, the Irith kern 
And untaught Indian, on the ftream did glide ; 
Ere tharp-keel’d boats to ftem the flood did learn, 
Or finlike oars did fpread from either fide. Dryden. 
Fi'nnev. adj. [from fix] | Having broad 
edges fpread out on either fide. 
They plough up the turf with a broad [finned plough. 
Mortimer. 
Fi'nny. adj. [from fix.) Furnifhed with 
fins; formed forthe element of water. 
High o’er the main in wat’ry pomp he rides, 
His azure car and finmy courfers guides; ~ i 
Proteus his name, Dryden's Virgil. 
New herds of beafts he fends the plaints to fhare ; 
New colonics of birds to people air; 
And to their oozy beds the firmy fith repair. Dryden. 
While black with ftorms the ruftied ocean rolls, 
And from the fifher's art detends her fizzy thoals. 
Blackmore. 
With hairy fpringes we the birds betray ; 
Slight lines of hair furprize the fny prey. Pope. 
Fi'nrorp. adj. [ fizand tæ.] Palmipedous ; 
having a membrane between the toes. 
Such creatures as are whole footed, or fintoed, viz. 
fome birds or quadrupeds, are naturally directed to 
go into the water and {wim there. Rayon she Crea. 
Fi'noculo. wf. A fpecies of-fennel. A 
plant. i 
FireLE, xe / [from fibula, Latin.) A 
ftopper. 
You muft know, shat in recorders, which go with 
a gentle breath, the concave of the pipe, were it not 
for the fipple that f{traineth the air, much more than 
the fimple concave, would yield no found. Bacon. 


Fir, 2. f. | fprrWelfh; runp, Saxon; fyr, 
Danifh.] The tree of which deal- boards 
are made. 

It is ever green: the leaves are fingle, and for the 
moft part produccd on every fide ot the branches: 
the male flowers, or catkins, are placed at remote 
diftances from the fruit on the fame tree. The feeds 
are propagated on coves, which are {quamofe. Miller. 

He covered the floor of the houfe with planks of 
fir- 1 Kings. 

Fhe fpiring fr and ately box. Pope. 

FIRE. x. f. pýn, Saxon; fewr, German.} 

1. The igneouselement. > 

The force of fire afcended firt on high, 

And took its dweling in the vaulted fky ; 
Then ais fucceeds, in lightne& next to fre. Dryden. 
ze Any thing burning. 

A litte fre is quickly trodden outs, 

Which, being futitred, rivers cannot quench. Shak. 

Where two raging faes meot together, 

They do confume the thing that feeds their fury. 
Shake/peare, 

So contrames on “Btna’s top conffire ;, 

Here hoary frofts, and by them breaks out fre.Cowdry, 

3. A conflagration of towns or countries, 

There is another liberality tothe citizens, who had’ 
fuffered damage byagreat pre. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

‘Though fafe thou think'ft thy treafure lies, 
Conceal'd in chetts from human eyes, 
A fire may come, and ut nay be 
Bury'd, my friend, as far from chee, 

4. Flaine; lgat; lufre. 

Stars hide your fires! 
Lee notnightfee my black and deep defires. Shake/2. 
çe. Torture by. burning. 

Did Shadrach’s zeal my glowing breaft infpire, 
Fo-weary topturcs, and rejoice in fire 7 Pricr, 

6. The punifhment of the damned. 

Who-among us flail dwell with the devouring 


Sire? Who among us tball dwell with everlalting 
burnings 2; 


3 


Granville.. 


Ufa. xxxiii. | 


FIR 
4. Any thing provoking; any thing that 


inflames the paffions. 
What fre is inmy cars? Can this be true? 
Stand 1 condemn’d for pride and {corn fo much? 
Shakefpeare. 


8. Ardour of temper; violence of paffion. 


He had fire in his temper, and a German. blunt- 
nefs; and, upon provocations, might ftrain a phrafe, 
Atterbury, 


g. Livelinefs of imagination; vigour of 


fancy ; intelleGual activity; force of ex- 
preffion; fpirit of fentiment. 
Nor can the fnow that age does fhed 
Upon thy rev’rend head, 
Quench or allay the noble five within, ao 
But all that youth can be thou art. Conley. 
They ‘have no‘notion of life and fire in fancy and 
in words, and any thing that is juft in grammar and 
in meafure is good oratory and poetry to them. Felton. 
He brings, to makeus from our ground retire, 
The reafoner’s weapons and the poet's fire: Blackmore, 
Exa Racine, and Corneille’s noble fre, 
Taught us that France had fomething toadmire. Pope. 
The bold Longinus all the nine infpire, 


And warm the citick with a poet’s fre. Pope. 
Oh may fome fpark of your celeftial frre, 
The latt, the meaneft of your fons infpire, Pope. 


1c. The paffion of love. 
Love various hearts does varioufly infpire, 
It tirs in gentle bofoms gentle fre, 
Like thatof incenfe on the altar laid; 
But raging flames tempctftuous fouls invade ; 
A fire which every windy paffion blows, 
With pride it mounts, and with revenge it glows. 


Dryer. 
_ The frre of love in youthful blood, 
Like whatis kindled'in brufh-wood, 
But for a moment burns. ` Shadwell, 


The god of love retires; 
Dim are his torches, and exting his fires. 
New charms fhall ftill increafe defie, 
And ume’s fwift wing thall fan the fre. Moore's Fab. 
11. Eruption or impofthumation: as, St. 
Anthony’s fre. 
12. To fet Fire ox, or fet on Fire. 
kindle; to inflame. 
Hermofilla courageoufly fet upon the horfemen, 


and fer fire alfo apon the ftables where the Turks 
hortes itood. Knolles, 


Pope. 


To 


He that fet a fire cn a plane-tree to fpite his, 


neighbour, and the plane tree fer fire on his neigh- 
bour’s houfe, is bound to pay all the lofs, becaufe 


it did all arife from his own ill intention. Taylor. 
13. To feta Fire. ‘Toinflame. 
So inflam'd by my defire, . 
Te may fet her heart a-fre, Care 
FIREARMS x. fe | fre md arm.) Arms 


which owe their efficacy to fire; guhs. 
Ammunition tofupply their new firearms. Clarend. 
Betore the ufc of frearms there was infinitly more 

fcope for pesfonal valour than in the modero battles. 


pee 

Frrepatt wf. [œe and ball.] Grenados 

ball filled with combuftibles, and burfling 
where it ts thrown. 

Judge of thofe infolent boafts of confcience,. whichy. 
like fo many frebad/s, or mouth granadoes, are thrown 
at our church, Scut5. 

The fame great mao hath {worn to make us {wale 
lew his coin in frebal/s,. Swift. 

Fi'REBRUSH. ». f. [ fre and brn.) 
bruth which hangs by the fire to fweep the 
hearth. 

When you.are ordered to fie up the fire, clean 
away the afhes from betwixt the bars. with the fre- 
br ufh, Swift. 

Fi'ReDRAKE. 1. o [fire and drake.) A 
fiery ferpent: 1 fuppofe the preter. ` 

By the hating of the inake.. 

Ehe rultling of the fredrake, 
Lcharge thee thou this prace forfake,. 

_Nor of queen Mab be pratling. Drayton's Nymptid. 
Fi'kenew. adj. [fre and new.) New trom 
tie forge; new from the rmelting-houfe. 

Armada 


ifi 
The 


a 


‘FIR 


Armado is a moft illuftrious weight 
A man of firenew words, fathion’s own knight. Shak. 
Some excellent jefts, w from the mint, Shak. 


Upon the wedding-day I Jut myfelf, according to | 


cuftom, in another fuit frezew, with filver buttons 
te it. Addifon. 

Fireran. x. f [ fre and pax.] Velflel of 
metal to carry fire. 

His frrepans, and 2\) the veifels thereof, thou fhalt 
make of brafs. Ex, xxvii. 2. 

Pour of it upon a frepar well heated, as they do 
rofe-water and vinegar, Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 

Fixer. x. /. [from fire.} An incendiary. 

Others burned Mouffel, and the reft marched as 

a guard for defence of thefe firers. Carew. 
Fi'retstpe. x. f> [ frre‘and fide.] The 
~ hearth; the chimney. 

My judgment is, that they ought all to be defpifed, 
and ought to ferve but for Winter talk by the fre- 
Side. Bacon. 

Love no more is made P 
By the frchde, butin the cooler thade. Carew. 

By his frefde he ftarts the hare, 

And turns her in his wicker chair, Prior, 

What art thou afking of them, after all? Only 
to fit quietly at thy own frefide. Arbarbnet. 

Fi'nesricx. x. /. [fre and fick.) A lighted 
ftick or brand. 

Children when they play with freficks, move 
and whirle them round fo faft, that the motion will 
cozen their eyes, and reprefent an intire circle of fire 
to them. Digby on Bodies. 

Fi’reworx, ». /. [fre and work.) Shows 
of fire; pyrotechnical performances. 

The king would have me prefent the princefs with 
fome delightful oftentation, or pageant, or antick, or 
firework. Shakefpeare. 

We reprefent alfo ordance, and new mixrurcs 
of gunpowder, wildfires burning in water, and un- 
quenchable ; and allo fireworks ofall variety. Bacon. 

The ancients were imperfe@ in the dorine of 
meteors, by their ignorance of gunpowder and fire- 
works. Brown, 

In freworks give him leave to vent his fpite į 
Thote are the only ferpents he can write, ` Dryden, 

Our companion propofed a fubject for a firework, 
which hethought would be very.amufing. | Addifen. 
„ Their frewovks are made up in paper. Ta:ler. 

To Fire. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To fet on fire; to kindle. 

They fpoiled many parts of the city, and fred the 
houfes of thofe whom they efteemed not to be their 
friends; but the rage of he fire was at firft hin- 
dered, and then appeafed by the fall of a fudden 
Shower of rain. Hayward. 

The breathlefs body, thus bewail'd, they lay, 
And fre the pile. Dryden. 

A fecond Paris, diff'ring but in name, 

Shall fre bis country with a fecond flame. Dryden. 
2. To inflame the paffions; to animate. 

Yet, if defire of fame, and thirt of pow’r, 
A beauteous princefs with a crown in dow’r, 

_So fire your mind, in arms. allert your right, 
3- To drive by fire. 
Fle that pasts us, fhall bring a brand from heav'n 
And fre us hence. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 
Jo Fire. v. x. 
1. To take fire; to be kindled. 
2. To be inflamed with paffion. 
3. To Pinge any firearms. 
The fainting Dutch remotely fre, 
And the fam'd Eugene's iron troops retire. Sith. 
IREBRA'ND. 3. f. { fire and brard. ] 
L. A piece of wood kindled. | 
_ J have eafed. my fathersin-law of a firebrand, to 
fet my own houfe in a flame, L'Effrange. 
2. An incendiary; one who infames fac- 
tions ; one who caufes mifchief. 
Troy muft not be, nor goodiy Jlion Qand: 


Osr firebrand brother, Paris, hums us all. Skake/p. 
He tene Surrey with ¢ 


the rebels, who, fouzht with 
them, and defeated them, and took ative John 
Chasabes, their frebruad, 


Dryd. 


Bacon.) 


To Fixx. Y, a. [from ferio, Latin.} ‘To 


pFrenw. w. fe [from feoSen, Saxon, the 


1. A veffe! containing nine gallons. 


2. A {mall veflel. 


a Competent power againit | 
the princijel band of | 


FIR 
Fi/recross. nf. [ fre and cro/s.] A token 


in Scotland for the nation to take arms : 
the ends thereof burnt black, and in fome 
parts fmeared with blood. It is carried 
from one place to another. Upon refufal 
to fend it forward, or to rife, the laft 
perfon who has it fhoots the other dead: 
He fent his heralds:through all parts of the realm, 
and commanded the jireerc/t to be carried; namely, | 
two hirebrands fet in fathion of a crofs, and pitched 
upon the point of a fpear, Hayward. 
Fi'rerock. 2. fa [ fre and Jock.]_ A fol- 
dier’s gun; agun difcharged by ftriking 
ftee] with flint. 
Prime all your frre/ocks, faften well the ftake. Gay. 
FIREMAN. #./. [fire and maz. ] 
1. One who is employed to extinguifh burn- 
ing houfes. 
The freman {weats beneath his crooked arms ; 
A leather cafque his vent’rous head defends, 
Boldly he climbs were thickeft fmoke ripen 
ay. 


Z. A man of violent paffions. 
I had laft night the fate to drink a bottle with 
two of thefe firemen. Tatler, 
Fi‘reran. x. f. [ fre and paz. ] 
Ie A pan for holding fire. 
2. [In a gun.} ‘The receptacle for the 
priming powder. . 
Frresuip. x. /. [| fre and ip.) A thip filled 
with combutftible matter to fire the veffels 
of the enemy. 
Our men bravely quitted theinfelves of the fre/bip, 
by cutting the fpritfail tackle, ifeman., 
Fi'RESHOVEL. x./. [fire and /fecvel.] The 
inftrument with which the hot coals are 
thrown_up in kitchens. 
Culinary utenfils and irous often feel the force of 
fire ; as tongs, firefbevels, prongs, and irons, Brew: 
The neighbours are coming out with forks and 
Sircfbovels, and {pits, and other domeftick weapons. 
Dryden's Spani/b Fryar. 
Fi'nestonsg. ». f.[ frre and fone: | 
The fircfone, or pyrites, isa compound metallick 
foffil, compofed. of vitriol, fulphur, and an unme- 
tallick easthy.but in very different proportions to the 
feveral mific@: The mot common fort, which is 
ufed in medicine, is a greenith fhapelefs kind found 
in our clay-pits, out of which the green vitriol or 
Copperas is procured. It has its name of pyrites, or 
Sreficne, from its givtng fire on being ftruck againft 
a tteel much more freely than a fline will do; and 
all the fparks burn a longer time, and grow larger 
as they fall, the inflammable matter ftruck from otf 
the ftone burning itfelf out before the fpark becumes 
extinguifhed. Hill's Matb, Med. 
Firc/tone, if broke fmall, and laid on cold lands, 
muft be of advantage. Mortimer’s Hufbandr vy. 
Fi'rewooo. z. f. { fireand wood.) Wood to 
burn ; fewel. 


Finan. x. f. (from fre.) Fewel. 
They bura the cakes, fring being there fcarce. 


Mortimer, 


whip; to beat; to correét; to chattife, 
Befides, it is not only foppith. " 
But vile, idolatrous and popith, 
For one man out of his own fkin 


Fo firk and whip another’s fin. Hrdibras. 


fourth part of a vefiel.] 


Strute’s fervants get fuch a haunt about that thop, 
that it will cot us many a firkia of ftrong beer to 
bring them back again. Arbuthnot, 


You heard of that wonder of the fightning and 
thunder. 
Which made the lye fo much the louder ; 
Now litt to another, that miracie’s brother, 
Which. was done with a firkin of powder. Denham. 
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F IR 


FIRM. adj. [firmus], Latin.) 
1. Strong; not eafily pierced or fhaken ; 
hard, oppofed to /oft. 
The flakes of his fleth are joined together: they 
are firm in themfelves and they cannot be moved. 


Job. xli. 23. 
Love’s artillery then checks 
The breaftworks of the firmef* fex. Cleaveland, 
_ There is nothing to be left void in a firm build- 
ing; even the cavities ought to be filled with rubbithe 
Dryden, 
That body, whofe parts are moft firm in them- 
felvesy and are by their peculiar thapes capable of 
the greateft contacts, is the molt firms and that 
which bas parts very fmall, and capable of the leatt 
contact, will be moft foft. Woodward. 
2. Conftant; fteady; refolute ; fixed; un- 
fhaken. h 
We hold frm to the works of God, and tothe 
fenice which i3 God'slamp.  Bucon’s Natural Hift. 
He ftraight obeys; 
And frm believes. Milton's Pavadife Loft. 
The great encouragement. is the affurance of a fu- 
ture reward, the fv perfuafion whereof is enough 
to raife us above any thing in this warld. Fidlos/on. 
The man that’s rcfolute and juk, 
Firm to his principles and truft, 
Nor hones nor fears can blind. 
3. Solid; nor giving way ; not fluid. 
God caufed the wind to blow to dry up the 
abundant flime and mud of the earth, and make 
the land more firm. Rakigb. 
The muddy and limous matter brought down by 
the Nilus, fettled by degrees into a firm land. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
It on firm land 
Thaws not, but rather heap and ruin feems 
Of ancient pile: all elfe deep fnow and ice. Milton. 
Sinking waters, the frm land todrain, 
Fill’d the capacious deep, and torm'd the main. 


Rofconmon, 
To Firs. v. a. [ firmo, Latin; } 


1. Tofettle; to confirm ; to eftablith ; to fix. 
Of the death of the emperor they advertifed So- 
lyman, firming thofe letters with all their hands and 
feals. Knolles. 
"Tis ratify’d above by every god. 
And Jove hasfirm’d it with an awful nod, Dryden. 
The pow’rs, faid he, : 
To you, and yours and mine, propitious be, 
And firm our purpofe with their augury. Dryden, 
O thou, who treett metrom my doubtful fate; 
Long lott and wilder’d in the maze of fate | 
Be prefeat till : oh goddefs, in our aid 
Proceed, and firm thofe omens thou haft made! Pope. 
2. ‘To fix without wandering- 
He on his card and compafs firm. his eye, 
The matters of his long experiment. Fairy Queer, 
FIRMA'MENT. 2. f [ firmamentum, Lat.] 
The fky ; the heavens. 
Even to the heavens their thouting thrill 
Doth reach, and all the firmament doth fill. Spenfer. 
l am conttant as the northern itar, 
Ot whofe true, fixt, and refting quality, 
There is no fellow inthe fratamcent. Shake/pi 
The Almighty, whole hieroglyphical characters 
are the unnumbered ftars, fun and moon, written 
on thefe large volumes of the firmament. Raleigh. 
The firmament expante of liquid, pure, 
Franfparent, elemental air, ditfus’d 
In circuit to the uttermoft convex 
Of this great round. Milton's Paradife Tf: 
The ftceds climb up the firft afcent with pain; 
And when the midle frmament they gain, 
If downward from the heavens my head Itbow, 
And fee the earth and ocean hang below, 
Ev’n I am feiz'd with horror. Add‘fon's Ovid. 
What an immenfurable fpace is the Armament, 
wherein a great number of {tars are feen with our 
naked eye, and many more difcovered with our 
giaffes ! Derbam's Ajtvo, Theolog ve 
FIRMAMENTAL. adj. [from firmament | 
Celeftial ; of the upper regions. 
An hollow cryftal pyramid’ he takes, 
In firmamcental waters dipt above. 
Fi'amiy. adv. [from frm. | 


Wolfs. 


Dryden, 


1. Strongly; 


FIR 


1. Strongly ; impenetrably ; immoveably, 
Thou thalucome ofiføorce; + 


“few points, can ttick together fo firmly, without 
fomething which caufes them to be attracted towards 
one another, is difficult to conceives! "iis .» Newton. 

2. Steadily ; conftantly. en 

Himfelf to be the man the fates require gas 
I firmly judge, and what l judge defire... Dryden. 

‘fhe common people of Lucca are firmly per- 
fuaded, that one Lucquefecan beat five Floreritincs. 

Addifon on-Ltaly. 
Fi/rmness..2. f- [from firm. | 

1. Hardnefs ; compactnefs ; folidity. 

It would become, by degrees of greater confiftency 
and firmness, fo asto refemble-amhabicable earth. * 

Burret. 
2. Durability; ftability. 

‘Both the eafinefs and firmre/s of union might be 
conjectured, for that both people are oft the fame 
language. “` Fayward. 

3. Certainty ; foundnefs. Y 

In perfons' already poifeffed with notions of reti- 
gion, the underftanding cannot be brought to change 
them, but by great examination of the “truth and 
_Jirmnefs of the one, and the flaws and weaknefs of 
the other. South's Sermons. 

4. Stcadine& ; conftancy ; refolation. 


That thou fliould’ft my fr mref: doubt 

‘To God, or thee, Becautt we have.a foc 

‘May temptus, I expected not to bear. Milton. 
Nor can th’ Egyptian patriarch blam: my mufe, 

Which for his frme/s-doer his heat excufe. Rofcom. 
This armed Job with frvane/s and fortitude. 


Atterbury. 
FIRST. adj. [finyz, Saxon.] 
1. The ordinal of one: that which ds in 


order before any other. 
Thy air, 

Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the fix? 
—A third is like the former. Shake/peare'sMacb, 

In the fix hundred and firf? year, in) the fr? 
month, the fr/ day of the month, the waters were 
dried up from off the earth. Gen. 

2. Earlieft in time: oppofed to laft. 
The fir covenant had alfo ordinances of divine 


-fervice. y Feb. ix. 1. 
Man's fir? difobcdience. Milton. 

Who frf, who laft 
P.ous’d trom the flumber. Milton. 


Arms and the man I fing, the yf? who bore 
His courfe to Latium from the Trojan fhore. Dryd. 
I find, quoth Mat, reproof isvain! 
Who fir? offend, will frå complain. 
3. Higheft in dignity. 
Three prefidents, of whom Daniel was frf. ' Daniel. 
Firft with the dogs, and king among the fquires. 
SpeGtator. 
»Tis little Will, the fcourge of France, 
No godhéad, but the frf of men. 
4. Great ; excellent. 
My ff fon, 
Where will you go? Take good Cominius 
With thee. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 
First. adv. 
1. Before any thing elfe ; earlieft. . 
He, not unmindful of his ufual art, 
_Firft in diffembled fire attempts to parts = 
‘Shen roaring beafts and cunning ftreams.he trics. 


Prior. 


Prior, 


Dryden.. 


Thy praife, and thine was then the.publick voice, 

Firff recommended Guifcard to my choice.. Dryd. 

Heav’n, fure, has kept this fpot of earth uncurtt, 

To thew how all things were created fre. Prior. 
2. Before any other confideration. 


Fifi, metals are more durable than plants 3 fe- 
condly, they are more folid and hard; thirdly, they 
are! whollv fubterraneous; whereas plants are part 
above earth, and part under the earth. Bacon. 

3. It has often at before it, and means at 
the beginning. 

At firji the filent venom flid with eafe, 

And feiz’dher cooler fenfcs by degrees. Dryd, «En. 
1 


IFIRST-BEGOT: 
IFIRST-BEGOTTEN J 


F TS 


is Rarspting, fh: dndpiutts, there re very few 


of no, creatures that.cap provide for themfelves -ar |. 


Though thou art firm/ier faften'dthan.a rock. Milt, \. “fi 8, without (be affftance of parents.” 


How -very-hard particles, which touch only in a \4- 


Fixst ORJAA. At onetime or other.” 
Büt fure a general doom on’ manis paft, "7" 7 
"And alare fools and'levers fryt or lafos 1> Dryden. 
Yiz A [from Ayland 
begot.| The`eldeft 

of children. Liew H 

His firfl-begot, we know xand forehaveifelts 

When his tierce thunder drove‘us to thedeep? Mir. 


Frast-Born..a. /. { fepand born} Elden; 


“the firit by*the order-of nativity. - 
Lat, with-one midnightftroké, all the firfi-born 
Of Egypt muf liedead. 
Hail, holy light, -offspringiot heav'n ffi-born | 
w op a peep Milton: 
The- firfl-born has not a fole or peculiar right, by 
any law of-God and Nature į the youngér children 
having an equal title with him. Locke'on Education. 


Frinat-rRvuirs. w. fy (pand fruits, | + 
1. What the feafon earlieft produces, or.ma- 


tures of any kind. 

A tweaty reaper from his tillage brought», A ,» 
Firfi-fruits, thegreen ear, and the yellow theaf. 
R 4 Milton. 

The blooming hopes of my. then very young pa- 
tren have beei confirmed by molt noble frf-frults, 
and his life is going on towardé a plenutul-harvett 
of allhaccumulated virtues. Prior. 


2. The profits of any thing which are foon- 


eft pained. 

Although»the king loved to. employ and advance 
bifhops, becaufe, having rich bifhopricks, they car- 
ried their reward ypon themielves; yet he did ufe 
to.raife them by fteps, that he might not lofe the 
profit of the firf-fruits, which by that courfe of 
gradation was multiplied. Bacon’s Henry VU. 


3. The earlieft effect of any thing. 


See, Father, what /irf-fruits on earth are fprung, 
From thy implanted grace in man! Tilton. 


Fastin. adj. [from frf.] That which 


is firk produced or brought forth. 

All the frfling malcs that come of thy herd, and 
of thy flock, thou fhalt fanétify unto the Lord thy 
God. . Deut. 


Fi'RSTLING. arif- [from frf.) 
1. The firt produce or offspring. 


A fhepherd next, 5 
More meek; came with the firflings of his flock, 
Choicett and beft. Milton's Paradife Lift. 
The tender frflings of my woolly breed, 
Shall on his holy altar often bleed, “Dryden's Virg. 
The firflings of the-flock are doom'd to die. Pope. 


2. The thing thought or done before ano- 


ther. 
Our play 
Leaps o’er.the vaunt and firflings of thefe broils, 
*Ginning i’ th’ middle. Shake/p. Troil. and Creff. 
The flighty purpofe works o’erlook, 
Unlefs the deed go with it: from this moment, 
The very fr filings of my heart hall be 
The frftings of my hand. Shake/peare’s Macbeth, 


Fi'scat. m f. [from fjeus, a treafury, 


Latin.|. Exchequer; revenue. 
War, as it is entertained by diet, focan it not be 
long maintained by the ordinary fi/ca/ and receipt. 


acon. 


FISH. 2. /. [piye, Saxon; vifth, Dutch. ]} 


1. An animal that inhabits the water. Fi 
is ufed collectively for the race of ses. 


The beatts, the Z/bes, and the winged fowls, | 
Are their males fubjects.  Shuke/p. Comedy of Err. 

And now the fi ignoble fates efcape, 
Since Venus ow’d her fafety to their hape. Creech. 

There are fi/bes, that have wings, that are not 
ftrangers to the airy region, and there are fome 
birds that are inhabitants of the water, whofe blood 
is as cold as fi/bes; and thelr felh is fo like in tafte, 
that the Icrupulous are allowed them en 2 

cke. 


2. The fleth of fih oppofed to that of ter- 


Bently. 


Mitton's Paradifelrf. y 


Fi/su-ooKr. 7. f. { fyb and hok.| A tok 


FIs 

vei animale, by way of eminence-called 

eti es - 4 s 
I fight when 1 cannot.chufe, and leat no fh 
; i ~~ Shakefp. K. Lear. 
We mortify ourfelves with the diet of i/b, and 
think we fare coarlgly it we abitain from the fleth 
Nofothéranimals. > “ a Brown, 


To FISH. v. n. l 
r% To be employed*in catching fifhes. 
2. To endeavour at any.thing by artifice. 


__ While others 2, with craft for great opinion, . 
I with great truth, catch mere fimplicity.  Shakefpe 


Tó Fisu. v. a. To fearch water in quett of 


£ F, i 
filh, or any thing elfes . . > ae 

Some have fied the very jakes for papers -lefe 
there by menof wit,” wrk Sagi. 

Oft, as he f/b'd her nether realms for wit, | 
The goddefS favour’d him, and ‘favours yet. Ope. 


baited, with avhich fifh ate,caught. 
++ -Ayharp point, bended. upward. aiid backward, like 
afi/b-book. Grew’ s Mufeum. 


FasHPOND. 2, a [Eh and poxd.]. A {mall 


pool for tith. 
"Fifb-ponds are no {mall improvements of watry 
bozgy lands. =“ i ` Mortimer’s Hufoandrye 
Fifb-ponds were made where former foreits grew, 
Aad hills weretevell’d to extend the view. Prior. 
. After the great value the Romans put upon fithes, 
it will not appear incredible that C. Hirrius thould 
fellvhis ji/b-ponds for quadragies H. S. 32,2912. 
135. 44. Arbutbnot, 


Fisuer. af. [from f2.] One who is 


employed in catching fih. 
In our fight the three were taken up, , 
By fithermen of Corinth, as we thought: 
At length another feiz’d on us, 
And would have reft the fibers of their prey, 
Had not they been very ‘low of fails + Shakefp. 
We know'that town is but with f/Zers fraught, 
Where Thefeus govern’d and where Plato taught. 
Sandys, 
Left he thould fufpe% it, draw it from him, 
As fifbers do the bait, to make him follow it. 
Denbam, 
A foldier now he with his coat appears ; 
A fiber now, his trembling angle bears. Pope. 


Fi'spersoat. 7. f. [fer and boat.) A 
boat employed in catching fifh. 


FISHERMAN. n. f. [ ffeer and man.) One 


whofe employment and livelihood is te 


catch fifh. | 
How fearful 
And dizzy ’tis to caft one’s eyes fo low! 
The fi/bermen that walk upon the beach 
Appear like mice. Shakc{peare’s King Lear. 
At length two montfters of unequal fize, 
Hatd by the thore, a fi/berman efpies. Waller. 
Dofcales and fins bear price to this excefs? 
You might have bought the fi/Lermen for lefs. Dryd. 
Fi'sHerrown, 2. f. [ ffeer and tou.) A 
town inhabited by filhermen.  ~ 
Others of them, in that time burned that Aber- 
town Moufehole.  Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 
Lime in Dorfetthire, alittle f/Bertown. Clarendon. 
Fi'sHery. af. [from fyser.] The bufinefs 
of catching fifh. 
We fhall have plenty of mackerel this feafon : our 
fifbery will not be difturbed by privateers. Addi/on. 
Frshrun. adj. [from f/b.] -Abounding 
with fith; ftored with fifh. 
Thus mean in ttate, and calm in fprite, 3 
My fifkful pond is my delight. Carew. 
ii is walled and guarded with the ocean, moft 
commodious -for traffick to all parts of the world, and 
watered with pleafant, f/Afu/, and navigable rivers. 
“Camden's Remains. 
To Filsniry. vt a [from 7.] To turn 
to fih: a cant word. 
Here comes Romeo, 
—Without his roc, like a dried. herring : 
Oficih, fieh, how artthoufiPified! . Sbake/peare. 
Fi'sHINGe 


7 ” L 
FIS -FIT FIT 

P)'stx1Ne@. w, /. from “4.7 Commodity : Naked men belabouring one another with fnapecd Mrs. Bull was fo much enraged, that the fell down- 
K g: ft Spe.) Ae e; fticks, or dully falling together by the ears at- ffi- right into a fit. Arbuthnot's Hif. of Jobn Bull, 

of taking fifh. y falling tog y thee ? 

“There alfo would beiplânted'a good'town, having | “firs More. | 6. Jt was anciently ufed for any recom- 
— both'a good haven and-ayplentiful f/bing.  Spenfer. ; She guid feize upon John’s Ce age ier mcr mencement after intermiffion. The parts 
Fr'suxertye. 2. f. fie and Piae Y. A they were fure to go to fificuffs. Arbuth. Jobn Bull, af ‘4 fong, or cantos of a poem were 


3 E My invention and, judgment are perpetually at 
caldron made long for the fifh to be boiled Sifticuffr, "till they ave duite difabled each ‘other. called fit fe t - 
i l Fir. adj. [vitten, Flemith, Funius.| 


| Swift. 

FISTULA. x. f [Latin ; ffule, French. | 

t. A finuous ulcer callous within; any 
finuous ulcer. 

That fifula which is recent is the eafieft of cure: 
thofe ot a long continuance are accompanied with 
ulcerations of the gland; and caries in the bone. 

Wifeman's Surgery. 
25 Frstuta Lacrymalis. A diforder of the 
canals leading from the eye to the’ nofe, 
_ which obftruéts the natural progrefs of the 
tears, and makes them trickle down the 
cheek; but this is only the firft and 
mildeft ftage of the ‘difeafe: in’ the next 
there is matter di ‘charged with: the tears 
from the puna lachrymalia, and fome- 
times from an orifice broke through the 
fkin between the nofe and angle of the 
eye. The laft and worft degree of ‘it is 
when the matter of the eye, by its long 
continuance, has not only corroded the 
neighbouring foft parts, but alfo affected 
the fubjacent bone. Sharp's Surgery. 
Fi'srucar. adj. [from/fula.] Hollow like 
a pipe. 
soled 9) adj. [from ffula; Sfruleux, 
French.] Having the nature of a fiftula; 
callous or finuous likea fiftula. 


How thefe finuous ulcers become ffrlows, T have 
thewn you. Wifeman's Surgery. 


FIT. 2. f. [from fight, Skinner, every fit 
of a difeale being a ftruggle of nature; 
from viit in Flemith, frequent, Junius.) 

1. A paroxyfm or exacerbation of any in- 


termittent diftemper. 
Small {tones and gravel collect and become very 


wit ol benging. p> 
_ .. Itus probable that the way of embalming amongtt 
the Egyptians was by boiling the body in a long 
caldron like-a ffb-kottle, in fome kind of liquid 
balfam. Grew’s Mufeum. 
Fi'suMeA. 2. f. [ff and meal.) Diet of | 
“fih; abfemious diet, © © 
Thi drink doth overcool their blood, and making 
* many A/bmeals, they fall into a kind of male green- 
_ ficknefs. nets $ati Sharp. 
FiisuMoncer. m. / [from f] A dealer 
y in fifth ; a feller of fith. 
l fear to play the //bmonger ; and yet fo large a 
commodity may not pafs in filence. . - Carew. 
The furgeon left the A/Bmsnger to determine the 
controverfy between him and the pike. L'Effrange. 
Fi'suy. adj. [from ff. } 
1.. Confifting of fih. 
2. Inhabited by fith. 
` My abfent-mates 
Bait Rees ttecl, and fromthe f/by fldod * 


p afe 5 


noun, and z» betore the verb. 

Men of valour, ft to go out for war and battle. 

t Chron. 

He lends him vain Goliah’s facred fword, 

The fittef? help juft fortune could afford. Cowley. 

This fury fr jor her intent the chofe, 

One who delights in wars and human woes. Drydens 

It is a wrong ufe of my underftanding to make it 
the rule and meafure of another man’s; aufe which 
it is neither fz for, nor capable of. s Locker 

2. Convenient; meet; proper; right. 

Since we have faid it were good not to ufe men of 
ambitious natures, except it be upon neceffity, it is 
fit we {peak in what cafes they are fo. Bacon. 

See how thou could’ft judge of ft and meet. Miir. 

It is fit for a man to know his own abilities and 
weakneffes, and not think. himfelf obliged to imitate 
all that he thinks Jff to praife. Boyle. 

_ If our forefathers thought fff to be grave and. {e- 

rious, I hope their pofterity may laugh without 

offence, Addi for 
To Fit. v,a, [vitten, Flemith, Junius.) 
t.-To sccommodate to any thing; to fuit 


one thing to another. 
The carpenter marketh it out with a line: he 
Sitterh it with planes, Tf xiv, 13 
Would fate permit 
To my defires I might my fortune fr, 
Troy T would raife. Dendam- 


e th’ aMi Rive fierce delre of food. ` _ Pope. 
3- Having the qualities or form of fith. 
Few eyes have efcaped the picture of mermaids, 
that is, accordiag to Horace, a monfter with’ a wo- 
man's head above, and f/by extremity below. Browz, 
FYSSILE. adj. [ ffilis, Latin.] Having the 
grain in a certain dire@tion, fo as to be 
cleft. i 
This cryftal is a pellucid f/file ftone, clear as | 
= water or cryftal of the rock, and without colour ; 
» enduring a red heat without lofing its tranfparency, 
~ aud in a very ftrong heat calcining without fufon. 
Newton's Opticks. 


Piss'trity. 2. f. [from ffile.] The qua- 
lity of admitting to be cloven. ~ 

Fi'ssure. mi f[ Affura, Latin; Siffure, Fr.] 
A cleft; a narrow chafm where a breach 


has been made. 
The ftone was diftinguithed into Arata or layers ; 


thing: as, the tailor fs his cuftomer. 
Avtruffmaker fitted the child with a pair’of bod- 
dicey ftiffened on the larae fide. Wifeman "s Surgery, 

3. To be adapted to; to fuit any thing, 
She hall. be our meffenger to this paultry knight ; 
l trult-methoughton her; the’ll_ fz it Shakefo. 
As much of the itone as was contiguous to the 
marcalite, fisted the mateafite fo clofe as if it had 
been formerly liqujd. - Boye. 
4. To Fit ont. 'To furnith; to equip; to 


thofe ftrat divided: K Wel 6 hat į largein the kidneys, im which cafe a fof theftone , . ; 
iden IE eer y parallel pr Nar Hip. in that part is the cure. Sharp's Surgery. fi upply with neceffaries or decoration. 
I fee 2. Any fhort return after intermiffion; in- A plays which if you dare but twice fir our, 
The gaping fffurrer to receive the rain, Thomfon tergal You'll all beflander’d, and be thought devout, Dryd. 
FO Viesun fi % [f h T ; re A : The Englith fleet could not be paid’ and manned, 
e - a om the noun. | Oo Sometimes ’tis grateful to the rich to try and fitted out, unlefs we encouraged 
: m . gcd trade and nas 
cleave; to make a fiffure. A Nor Golliades: any i of poverty. Dryden. | vigation, Addifon's Freeholder. 
By a fall or blow the fkull may be $fiured or en that are habitually wicked may now and Y . ifh - 
fra@ured. . Wi et atc then, by fitsand. ftarts, feel certain‘motions of re- | 5° S4 reg: et heed á snares Pars’ 
STA 7 f pentance. L’ Efirange. ) ` 
FIST. » J frre, Saxon. The hand By fits my fwelling grief appears, frang He has fitted up his farm. Pope to Swift. 


clenched wit 


the fingers doubled down, In rifing fighs and falling tears, Addifon on Tialy (To Fir. v. na To be proper ; to be-be- 


1. Qualified; proper: with for before the: 


` 


2. To accommodate a- perfon with any- 


ve agigi gı ba eps te heaps ars Thus o'er the dying lamp th’ untteady flame coming. 
ne quick and proud, and who did. Pas defpife, Hangs quivering on a point, leaps off by Ars : : ` 
‘Up with her ff, and took him on the faces And falls gains jót to quit ite node ‘Addifen, Parr nee) oY ro gafi a on, Eei hew 
Another tise, quoth the, become more wife; Religion is not the bufinels of fome fits only and E AEE Emy wike ay 
t Thus Pes, did kife her hand with little grace. Sidney. intervals of our life, to be taken Up at certain days Nor fitrit t long the feaft 4 
And being down, the villain fore did beat and/hours, but a fyftemof precepts to be regarded in Tinelel¥, ind ' le ‘ie he eft. Pope’ Od 
And bruife with clownith ff: his manly face. | sallour conduct. Rogers. p he ae loc ial tnd ihe Wy. 
wel ) Fairy Queen; | All fits of pleafure we balanced by an equal degree TEARI, A PE TAE BETTE 
Aneer car:feth palenefs in fome; in others tremb- of pain or languor.: ’tis like {pending this year, part veh. | “A fmall kind of wild pease 
a aeg, aa bending the Af. A Bacon. of the next year’s revenue, Sevift, } Now isthe feaion s: 
pd the lame hand into a AA may clefe, a q ° For fowing of fitches, of beans, and of peafans ‘ ufler. 
ch inftantly.a palmexpanded thows, Denbam. ny violent affection of mind or body. Fi'TCHAT. tn S. (Iau, French ; Ales 
Tyrrheus, the foiter-father of t l The life did fit away out of herinelt, Fi'rcHew Do tch J. A ftinkin l little 
Then clench’d a hatchet in his he Dryden. |” And all his fenfes were with deadly fir oppreft. Sa s 8 
To Fists b.a ie arcs a Fairy Qyeen peal, Cara are henson and warren. 
3 ° N ambitious man puts it in the power ve RE inks. P 
t. To ftrike with the fit. | malicious tongue to throw him into aft of pated s pa = h teh RA fin ae Pere tt 
I faw him fpurding and Sifting her-moft unmer- choly. Addifon. iat teh i ee ee Me hg 
cifully, Dryden. | 4. Diforder ;: diflemperature, vinces. diltinguifh them, in which the- 
2. To gripe-with the fit. or yours (band, polecat is termed a fichat, and the flaking 
We have been down together in my fleep, ; He's noble, wife, judicious, and beft knows ferret a Roat. 
Un uekting helms, Sifting each other's throat, | « Thefts o' th’ feafon, i Sbakefpi Macbeth "Tis fuch another frchew! marry, a perfumed one: 


And wak"d half dead with nothing. Shak, Coriolanus. ç. Itris ufed without an epithet of diferi- What do you mean by this haunting of me? Shake/p. 


Fi'stixnot n A piftachio n inaty . The fichat, the tulimart, and the like creatures 
. ° e ut. : » 
J Ap ; mination, for the hyfterical” diforders of live upon the face and within the bowels of the earth Z 


Fi'strcures. a. /. [Af and cuf.) Battle | women, and the convulfions of child 
° x 1 : ? ren ; Walton's Angler. 
with the fit; blows with the Aft, ) and by the vulgar for the epilepfy. Fi'trun. adj. [fit and full. ] Wate ao 


pacoxy fins; . 


nm 


"F I Y 
Pete difordered by change of ma- 


ies, 
Duncan isin his grave; 
After tife’s fizful fever he fleeps well. Shak, Macberh. 
Fr'riy. adv. [from fir. | 


1. Properly; juftly ; reafonably. 
Even fo mat priy ` 
As you malign our fenators. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

Where a man cannot fsly play his own part, if 
he have not a friend, he may quit the tage. Bacon. 

I cannot firlier compare marriage than to a lot- 
tery, for, in both, he that ventures may fucceed, 
and may mife; and if he draw a prize, he hath a 
rich return of his venture: but in both lotteries there 
lie pretty itore of blanks for every prize. Royle. 

The whole of our duty may be exprefled mott 
fiiy wy departing from evil. Tilsotfon. 

2. Commodioufly; meetly. 
To take a latitude, 
Sun or tars are filicf? view'd 
At their brighteit; but to conclude 
Ot longitudes, what other way have we 
But to mark when, and where the dark eclipfes be. 
Donne. 

An animal, in order to be moveable muft be 
flexible; and therefore is fir/y made of feparate and 
fmallfulid parts, replete with proper fluids. Arbuthnot. 

Fitness. z. f. [from ft. |} F 
x. Propriety; meetnefs; jaftnefs; realon- 
ablenefs. 

In things the frnefs whereof is not of itfelf ap- 
parent, nor eafy to be made fufficienuly manifeft 
unto all, yet the judgment of antiquity, concurring 
with that which is received, may induce them to 
think iť not unfit. Hovker. 

The queen being abfent, ‘tis a needful pak 
That we adjourn this court. Shakefp, Henry VIM, 

Wert my pitnefs 
To let thefe hands obey my boiling blood, 
*[ hey’re apt enough to diflocate and tear 
Thy flefh and bones. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 
2. Convenience; commodity; the ftate of 
being fit. 
Nor time nor place 
Did then’ cohere, and yet you would make both : 
„They've made themfelves, and that their firac/s now 
Does unmake you. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 
Fi'tmMent...z. f- [from fit.] Something 
adapted. to a particular purpofe. Not 
ufed. 


Poor befeeming: "twas a fitment for 
The purpofe I then follow’d. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 
w ErTTER. n. f. [from fr. ] 
1. The perfon or thing that confers fitnefs 
for any thing. 

Sowing the fandy. gravelly land in Devonfhire and 
Cornwall with French furze feed, they reckon a great 
amproser of their land, and a firer of it for corn. 

Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

2. [from fertay Italian; fetzen, German.] A 

{mall piece : as, to cut into fitters. Skinner. 

y Fitz. f. (Norman. from fls, a fon, Fr. ] 

A fon. “Only ufed in law and genealogy : 

„as Fitzherbert; the fon of Herbert; Fitz- 

scomas, the fon of Thomas; Fitzroy, the 

fon of the king. It is commonly ufed of 
Ulegitimate children. 

FIVE. adj. (frp, Saxon.} Four and one; 

half of ten. 
And five of them were wife, and fve were foolith. 
Matt. 
No perfon, no incident, but muft be of ufe to 
earry on the main defign: all things elfe arc like fix 
fingers to the hand, when natare, which is fuperflu- 
ous in nothing, can.do her work with fue. Dryden, 
Five herds, five bleating flocks, his pafture fill’d. 
Dryden. 
Our Britith youth lofe their figure by that time 
they are five and twenty. „ Addifon. 
«Fr'veveaveo Graf, n. f. Cinquefoil; a 
_fpecies of clover, 
Fives, 2. fe 


‘FIX 
1. A kind of play with a ball. 
2. Adifeafe of horfes. 

His. horfe {ped with {pavins, rayed with the -yel- 
lows, paft. cure of the fives, and ftark fpoiled with 
the Raggers. Shakefpeare. 

To FIX. v. a. fixer, French; fixus, Latin. | 
1. To make faft, firm, or Rable. 

Hell heard th’ unfufferable noife, hell fiw 
Heav'n running from heav’n, and would have fled 
Affrighted, but that fate had frx'd too deep 
Her dark foundations, and too faf had bound. Mile. 

2. To fettle; to eftablith invariably. 
Brighteft feraph! tell 
In which of all thefe orbs hath man 
His fixed feat, or fixed feat hath none, 
But all thefe thining orbs his choice to dwell) Mir: 

One loves fixed laws, and the other arbitrary 
power. Teratle. 

When cuftom hath fixed his eating to certain 
Rated periods, hia tomach willexpect victuals at the 
ufual hour. ae Locke. 

3. To dire& without variation. 

Why are thineeyes fxe to the fullen earth, 
Gazing at that which feems to. dim thy fight! Shak. 

Thus while the Trojan prince employs his eyes, 
Fix'd on the walls with wonder and furprize. Dryd. 

4. To deprive of volatility. 
We pronounce concerning gold, that it is fixed. 
Locke. 
5- To pierce; to transix. A fenfe purely 
Latin. 
While from the raging fword he vainly fies, 
A bow of fteel thall fx his trembling thighs. Sandys, 
6. To withhold from motion. 
To Fix. v. n. 
1. To fettle the opinion; to determine the 
refolution. 

If we would be happy, we muft fix upon fome 

foundation that can neverdeceive us. L'Lffrange. 
He made himfelf their prey, 
T’ impofe on their belief, and Troy betray ; 
Fix'd on his aim, ard obftinately bent 
To die undaunted, or to circumvent. Dryden's Æn. 
‘Here hope began ta dawn; refolv’d to try, 
She fix’'d on this her utmoft remedy, 
Death was behind ; but hard it was to die. Dryden. 
In moft bodies not propagated by feed, it is the 


colour we muft fx on, and are moft led by, Locke. 
2. To reft; to ceafe; to wander. 
Your kindnefs banithes your fear, 
Refolv’d to fix for ever here. Waller. 


3. To lofe volatility, fo as to be malleable. 
In the midft of molten lead, when it beginneth to 
congeal, make a little dent, and ‘put quickfilver, 
wrapped in a piece of linen, in that hole, and the 
quickfilver will fx and run no more, and endure the 
hammer. Bacon's Natxral Hiffory. 
FIXATION. n.f. [French.] 


1. Stability; firmnefs ; fteadinefs. 

Your fixation in matters of religion will pot be 
more neceflary for your foul’s than your kingdom’s 
peace. i ; King Charles. 

2. Refidence in a certain place. 

To light, created in the firit day, God gave no 

proper-place or fixation, Raleigh's Hiftory. 
3. Confinement; forbearance of exeurfion. 

They are fubjeét to errors from a narrownefs of 
foul, a fixation and confinement of thought to a few 
objets. as: í Watts. 

4. Want of volatility; deftruction of vola- 
tility. . 

Upon the compound body three things are chiefly 
to be obferved ; the colour, the fragility or pliantnefs, 
and the volatility or fixation, compared with the 
fimple bodies. Bacon. 

lt is more difficule to make gold of other metals 
lefs ponderous and leís .materiate, than to make 
filver of ‘lead or quickfilver, both of which are more 
ponderous than filver; fo that they nced rather a 
degree of fixation thananycondeaofation. Bucon. 


ç. Reduction from fluidity to ficmnefs. 


Salt diffolved upon a fxation returns to its afleded 
cubes. Glanv. 


Fi'xepLy. adv. [from fixed. | 


PLA 
1. Certainly; firmly; in a manner fettled 
and eftablifhed. 

If we pretend that the diftin&ion of fpecies, oe 
forts, is fxedly eftablithed by the real and fecret cor- 
ftitutions of things. Locke, 

2. /Stedfaitly, 


Omnipotency, omnifciency, and infinite good- 
nefs enlawge.the fpirit while it Axrly looks on them. 


Burnet. 
Fi’xepness. 2. f.. [from fixed. | 
1. Stability ; firmnefs. ) 
2. Want or lofs of volatility 


Fixednefs, or a power to remain in the fire un- 


coufumed, is an idea that always accompanies our » 


complex idea tignified by the word gold. Locke. 
3. Solidity ; coherence of parts. 

Fluid or folid comprehend all the middle degrees 
between extreme fixedaef/s and coherency, and the 
mof rapid iateftine motion of the particles of bodies. 

ra Bensley, 
4. Steadinefs; fettled opinion or refolution. 

A fixednefs in religion will not give my confcience 

feave to confent to innovations. Kirg Charles. 
Fixi'piry. 2. /. [from fixed.] Coherence 
of parts, oppofed to volatility. A word 


of Boyle. 

Badia mingled by the fire are differing as to the 
fxidity and volatility, and yet are fo combined by 
the firit operation of the fire, that itfelf does fearce 
afterwards feparate them. Boyke. 

Fi'xıTY. n.f. | fixitè, French.] Coherence 
of parts, oppofed to volatility. 

And are not the fun and fixed flars great earths 
vehemently hot, whofe heat is confcrved by the 
greatnefs of the bodies, and the mutual action and 
reaction between them, and the light which they 
emit, and whofe parts are kept from fuming away, 
not only by their fixity, but alfo by the vatt weight 
and denfity of the atmofpheres incumbent upon 
them ? Newton's Opticks. 

Fixture. x. f. [from fix. 


1. Pofition. 
The fixture of her eye hath motion in't, 
` As we were mock’d with art. Shukef. Winter's Tale. 
2. Stable preflure. 
The firm fixture of thy foot would give ao ex- 
cellent motion to thy gait. Sbake/p. 
3. Firmnefs ; ftable ftate. 
Frights, changes, horrours, 
Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 
The unity and marsricd calm of ftates 
Quite from their fAxtare. Shak. Troilus and Criffida. 
Fizeic. xe f. A kind of dart or harpoon 
with which feamen frike fifh. 
Can'ft thou with fzgigs pierce him to the quick, 
Or in his fkull thy barbed trident fick? Sandys’ Fob. 
Fra'npy. adj. | faccidus, Latin.) Soft; 
not firm; eafily fhaking or yielding to 
the touch. 
Palenefs, a weak pulfe, palpitations of the heart, 
fiabby and black ficth, are fymptoms of weak fibres. 


Arbutbnet, 

Pulls out the rags contriv’d to-prop 
Her fâbby dugs and down they drop. Swift. 
FLa'stLe. adj. [ flabilis, Latin.) Blown 
about by the wind; fubjeét to be blown. 
Dia. 


FLA‘CCID. adj. [ flaccidus, Latin.) Weak ; 
limber; not ftiff; lax; not tenfe. 

Theb land inclining the head is found in the 
great flower of the fun: the caufe I take to be is, 
that the part againft which thefun beateth waxeth 
more faint and flaccid inthe ftalk, and thereby lefs 
able to fupport the flower. x Bacon. 

They whofe mufcles are weak of flaccid, are 
unapt to.pronounce the letter re Helder. 

The furgcon ought to vary the diet as he finds 
the fibres are too flaccid and produce fungufes, or 
as they harden and produce callofitics. Arbuthnot. 


Fraccipiry. 2. f. [from flaccid.] Laxity ; 


limbernefs ; want of tenfion; want of 


ftiffnefs, 
There 


— 


FLA 


There is neither fluxion nor pain, but fuceidtity 
joined with infenfibility. Wifeman's Surgery. 
To FLAG. v. n. [faggeren, Dutch ; fleogan, 
Saxon, to fly. | * ee 50 j 
ï. To hang loofe without ftiffnefs or ten- 
fion., ? bey MS i 
“Beds of cotton wool'hung up between two trees, 
‘not far from the ground; in which, flagging down 
in the middle, men, wives and children lie to- 
gether — 4 ry Abbot. 
pitied te The jades 
. That drag the tragick melancholy night, 
Who with their drowfy, flow, and flagging wings 
Clip dead men’s graves.  Shak/peare’s Henry VI. 
It keeps thofe flender aerial bodies ferarated and 
© ftretched out, which otherwife, by reafon of their 
i flexjblenefs and weight, would fag or curl. 
f Boyle's Spring of the Air. 
~ Like a fiery meteor funk the fun, 
The promife of a ftorm; the thifting gales 
Feke by fits, and fill the flagging fails. 
z. To grow fpintlefs or dejected. 
- My flagging foul flies under her awn pitch, 
Like fowl in air too damp, and lags along 
As ifthe were a body in a body: 
My fenfes too are dull and ftupify’d, 
Their edge rebated: fure fomz ill approaches. 
Dryden's Don Sebaftian. 
3. To grow feeble; to lofe vigour. 
"Juice in language is fomewhat Jefs than blood : 
for if the words be but becoming and fignifying, and 
the fenfe gentle, there is juice: but where that 
wanteth, the language is thin, fugg/ng, poor, {tarved, 
fcearce covering the bone, and fhews like tones in a 
fack: fome men, to avoid redundancy, run intothat ; 
and while they ftrive to hinder ill blood or juice, 
they lofe their good. Ben Fonfen's Dijcoverics. 
» His ftomach will want victuals at the ulual hour, 
either fretting itfelf into a troublefome excefs, or 
faggirg into adoworight want of appetite. Locke. 
à tone, when it is once at a ftand, naturally fags 
and languithes. Addifon’s Spectator, 
Lf on fublimer wings of love and per? 
My love above the ftarry vault I raife, 
Lur'd by fome vain conceitof pride or luft, 
l flag, l drop, and flutter in the dutt. Arbuthnot. 

He fees a fpirit hath been raifed againft him, and he 
only watches till it begins to flag: he goes about 
watching when to devour us. Swift. 

The pleafures of the town begin to fag and grow 
languid, giving way daily to cruel inroads from the 
fpleen. Swift. 

Jo Frac. 7. a. 
1. To let fall into feeblenefs ; to fuffer to 
droop. 

Take heed, my dear, youth flies apace ; 

As well as Cu id. Time is blind: 
Soon muft thofe glories of thy face 
The fate of vulgar beauty find : 
’ The thoufand loves, that arm thy potent eye, 
Muf drop their quivers, flag their wings, and die, 
Prior. 
2. [From fag, a fpecies of ftone.] To lay 
with broad ftone. 

The fides and floor were all fagged with excellent 
marble. fae Sandys. 
A white itone ufed for fagging floors. Weodward. 

Frac, n.f. [from the verb. | 
1. A water plant with a bladed Icaf and 
ellow flower, fo called from its motion 
in the wind. 

She took an ark of bulrufhes, and laid it in the 
flags by the river's briuk. Exch. ¥ 

Can bulruthes but by the river grow? 

Can fags there flourith where no waters flow ? Sandys, 

There be divers fithes that caft their {pawn on figs 

or Rones. Walton's Angler. 

Cut frag roots, and the roots of other weeds. 

; s Mortimer’s Hyfb. 
2. The colours or enfign of a fhip or land- 
forces, by which Bene are made at fca, 
or regiments are di inguifhed in the field. 
Thefe fags of Franee shat are advanced heres 
Pefore the eye and profpeét of your town, 
ave hither march’d to yous endamagement. Shake/. 
Vou, I, 


Dryden. 


IFLA 


He hangs out as many fags as he defcryeth vef- 
fels ; fquare, if fhips; if gallies, pendants. Sandys. 
Democracies areflefs fubje&t to feditiow than where 
there are ftirps o nobles : tor if men’s eyes are upon 
the perfons, it is for the bufinefs fake as fittett, and 
not for fugs of pedigree. Bacon. 
Let him be girt 
Withrall the grifly legion that troop 
Under the footy frg of Acheron, 
Harpies and hydras, or all the monftrous forms 
*Twixt Africa and Inde, I'll find him out, 
And force him to reftore his purchafe back, 
Or drag him by the curls to a foul death. = ATi/ron. 
The French and Spaniards, when. your/ffzgs appear, 
Forget their hatred, and confent to fear. Waller. 
The interpretation of that article about the flog, is 


a ground at pleafure for opening a war. Temple. 
Ineither’s fag the golden ferpents bear, 
Eretting crefts alike, like volumes rear,’ 
And mingle friendly hiffings in the air. Dryden. 


Then they, whofe mothers, frantick with their fear, 
In woods and wilds the Augs of Bacchus bear, 

And lead his dances with dithevell’d hair. Dryden. 
3. A fpecies of itone ufed for fmooth pave- 
ments, [ fache, old French. | 

Part of two fags ftriated, but deeper on one fide 
than the other. Woodward on Fafils. 

Flagftone will not fplit, as flate does, being found 
formed into fags, or thin plates, which are no other 
than fo many ftrata. Woodward on Foffils. 

Frac Broom. ».f. [from fag and broom. | 
A broom for fweeping flags or pave- 
ments, commonly made of birch-twigs, 
or of the leaves of the dwarf palm, im- 
ported from Spain. N 

FLAG OFFICER. wf. [ flag and oficer.] A 
commander of a fquadron. 

Her grandfather was a fug-ofhcer. Addifon. 

FiracsHip. .f. [flagand foip.| The inip 
in which the commander of a fleet is. 

Frac-worm. n. fe [fag and worm.) A 

rub bred in watry places among flags or 
edge. 

He will in three hot months bite at a flag-worm, 
or a green gentle. Walton's Angler. 

FLA'GELET. 2. f. (flageolet, French.) A 
{mall flute; a fmall intrument of wind 
mufick. 

Play us a leffon on your flageler. More. 

FLAGELLA TION. x. /. [trom flagello, Lat. | 
The ufe of the fcourge. 

By Bridewell all defcend, 

As moming pray’r and flagellation end. Garth. 

Fria'cciness. 2. f. [from faggy.} Laxity ; 
limbernefs ; want of tenfion. 

Fia'ccy. adj. [from faz. ] 

1. Weak; lax; limber not Rif; not tenfe. 

His fuggy wings, when forth hedijd difplay, 
Were like two fails, in which she hollow wind 
Is gather'd full, and worketh {peedy way. Fairy Q. 

That bafking in the fun thy bees may lye, 

And refting there, their fagg y pinions set Dryd. 

2. Weak in tafte ; infipid. 

Graft an apple-cion upon the ftovk of a colewort, 
and it will bear a great in apple. Bacon. 

FLAGI'TIOUS, aaj. [from flagitius, Lat.] 
1. Wicked ; villainous; atrocious. 

No villainy or fugitious aGtion was ever yet com- 
mitted, but, upon a due enquiry into the caufes of it, 
it will be found, that a lye was firft or laf the princi- 
pal engine to effet it. South, 

There is no working upon a flugitious aod per- 
verte nature by kindnefs and difciplinue, L’Lfrange. 

Fitt, thofe fugitious times. 

Pregnant with unknown crimes, 
Confpire to violate threnuptial bed: Rofcommon. 

Perjury is a crime of fo flagitious a nature, we 
cannot be toocareful in avoiding every approach to- 
wards it. Addifon. 

But if in noble minds fome dregs remain, 
Not ‘et purg’d off, of {pleen and four difdain, 
Difcharge that rage on more provoking crimes, 
Nos fear a dearth in thefe flagizious times, 


Pope. 


FLA 

2. Guilty of crimes. 

He dies, fad outcalt of each church and ftate, 

_And, harder ftill, fogitions yet not great. ope. 

Fuaci'tiousness. m. f {from flagitious. | 
Wickednefs ; villainy. 

Fia'con. n. fe [ flacced, Welth ;_ plaxe, 
Saxon; fake, Danifh; flagon, French ; 
frafeo, Italian; flafeo, Spanith.] A veffel 
of drink with a narrow mouth. 

A mad rogue! he pour’d a fagon of Rhenifh on 
my head once. Shuk/peare's Hamiet. 

More had fent him by a fuitor in Chancery two 
filverfizgons. + Bacon's Apophth. 

Did they coin pifspots, bowls, and fagons 
Int’ officers of horfe and dragoons ? Hudtbras. 

His trufty fagon, full of potent juice, 

Was hanging by, worn thin with age and ufe. 
Rofc-mmon. 

One fagan walks the round, that none fhould think 
They either change, or ftint himin hisdrink. Dryd, 

Fua/crancy, m. fe [flagrantia, laun. 
Burning; heat; fire. 

Luft caufeth a fagrancy in the eyes, as the fight’ 
and the touch are the things defired, and theretore 
the fpirits refort to thofe parts. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

FLA'GRANT. adj. [ Jlagrans, Latin.]] 

1. Ardent; burning; eager. It is always 
ufed figuratively. 

A thing which filleth the mind with comfort and 
heavenly delight, firreth up flagrant defires and 
affections, correfpondent unto that which the words 
contain. Hooker, 


2. Glowing; flufhed. 

See Sappho, at her toilet’s greafy tafk, 
Then iffuing flagrant to an evening maik : 
So morning infects, that in muck begun, 
Shine, buz, and fly-blow in the fetting fun. 

Red ; imprinted red. 

Their common loves, a lewd abandon’d pack, 
The beadle’s lath {till fagrant on their back, Prior. 
4. Notorious; flaming into notice. 

When fraud is great, it furnithes weapons to defend 
itfelf; and at wor, if the crimes be fo flagrant 
that a man is laid afide out of perfect fhame, he ree 
tires loaded with the fpoils of the nation. Swift. 

With equal poife let teady juitice {ways 
And flagrant crimes with certain vengeance pay 5 
But, tll the proofs are clear, the ftroke delay. 


Pope, 
3. 


Sınith. 
FLAGRA'TION. #./. [ fagro, Latin.] Burn- 
ing. Dia, 


Fra'cstarr. ne f. [ flag. and faf] ‘Ihe 
ftaffon which the flag is fixed. 
The duke, lefs numerous, but in courage more, 
On wings of all the winds tocombat flics: 
His murdering guns a loud defiance roar, 
Aud bloody croffes on his flag fafs rife. Dryd, 
Fratt.n.f. (flagellum, Latin ; flegel, Ger- 
man. ‘The inftrument with which grain 
is beaten out of the ear; the tool of thé 
threfher. 
Our foldiers, like the night-owl’s lazy flight, 
Or like a lazy threfher with a fail, 
Fell gently down as if they ftruck their friends. 
Shak, lien, VI. 
When in one night,,ere glimpfe of morn, 
His thadowy fail hath threfh'd the corn, 


That tcn day-labourers could not end. Milton. 
In this pile thall reign a mighty prince, 
Born for a fcourge of wit, and fail of fenfe. Dryd. 


The dextrous handling of the fail, or the plough, 
and being good workmen with thafe tools, did not 
hinder Gideon's and Cincinnatus’s {kill in arms and 
government. Locke. 

The threfher, Duck, could o’er the queen preVail ; 
The proverb fays, no fence againft a fail, Swift, 

FLAKE. x. f. (foceus, Latin. ] 
1. Any thing that appears loofely held to- 
gether, like a flock of wool. 

Crimfon eircles like red flakes in the element, 
when the weather is hotteft. Sidneye 

And from his wide devouring oven fent 


5 F A flake 


FLA 


A fate of fire, that Suthing in his beard, 
Him all amaz’d, and almott all affear’d. ` Fairy Q, 
The earth is fometimes covered with fnow two or 
three feet deep, made up only of little flakes or pieces 
of ice. Burnet. 
Small drops of a milling rain, defcending through 
a freezing air, do each of them {hoot into one of 
thofe figured icicles; which, being ruffled by the 
wind, in their fall are broken, and cluitered toge- 
ther into fmall parcels, which we ca!l fakes of fnow. 
Grew’s Cufmolog. 
Upon throwing in a ftone the water boils for a 
confiderable time, and at the fame time are feen 
Little fakes of {curt rifing up.’ ; Addif. 
2. A itratum; layer; film; lamina. 
The fakes of his tough fleth fo firmly bound, 
As not to bedivorced by a wound. Sandys. 
"Lhe teeth cut away great akes of the metal, till it 
received the perfect form the tceth would make. 
Moxen. 
To Fraxe. v. a. [from thenoun.] To form 


FLA 


Of allour elder plays, 
This and Philaiter have the loudeft fame ; 
Great are their faults, and glorious is their fame s 
In both our Englith genius is expreft, 
Lofty and bold but negligently dreft. 
4. Ardour of inclination. 
Smit with the love of kindred arts we came, 
And met congeneal, mingling fame with flams. 


Pope. 


5. Paffion of love. 
My heart’s on frame, and does like fire 
To her afpire. 
Come arm'd in fames; for 1 would prove 
All che extremities of love. 
No warning of th’ approaching fame ; 
Swiftly like fudden death it came: 
_Tlov’d the moment J beheld. Granville. 
To FLAME. v. ne [from the noun. | 


Cowley. 


Cowley. 


1. To fhine as fire; to burn with emiffion 


of light. 


Waller. 


in flakes or bodies loofely connected. Can you think to blow out the intended fire your 


FLA 


He faid, and pois’d in air, the jav’lin fents 
Through Paris’ thield the forceful weapon went, 
His cortlet pierces, and his garment rends, } 
And glancing downward near his fank defcends. 
Pepe. 
3. The fide of any army or fleet. 
Great ordnance and fmall hot thundered and 
fhowered upon our men from the .rampier in frant, 
and from the gallies that lay at fea in fark. 
Bacon's War with Spain. 
Gray was appointed to ftand on the left fide, in fuch 
fort as he might take the fank of the enemy. 


Hayward, 
To right and left the front 

Divided, and to either fank retir’d. Milton. 
4. [In fortification.] That part of the 
baftion which reaches from the curtain to 
the face, and defends she oppofite face, 
the flank and the curtain. Harris. 

To FLANK. v. a. 
1. To attack the fide of a battalion or fleet. 


city is ready to fame in, with fuch weak breath as 


From the bleak pole no winds inclement blow, 
Mold the round hail, or flake the fleecy fnow. 
Pope's Odyf. 
To Fiake.wv. 2. To break into laming ; to 
part in loofe bodies. 
Fray, adj. [from flake, | 
1. Loofely hanging together. 
The filent hour fteals on, 
And flaky darknefs breaks within the Eaft. Shake/p. 
The trumpet roars, long flaky flames expire, 
With fparks that feem to fet the world on fire. 
Pope, 
Hence, when the fnows in Winter ceafe to weep, 
And undiffolv’d their faky texture keep, 
"Che banks with eafe their humble ftreams contain, 
Which {well in Summer, and thofe banks difdain. 
Blackm. 
2. Lying in layers or ftrata; broken into 
laminz. 
Flam. x. f. [A cant word of no certain 
etymulogy.} A falfehood ; a lye; an il- 
lofory pretext. 
A flam more fenfelefs than the rog’ry 
Of old arafpicy and aug’ry. Hudibras. 
Till thate men can prove the things, ordered by 
our church, to be either intrintically unlawful or in- 
decent, all pretences or pleas of confcience to the 
contrary are nothing but cant and cheat, fam and 
delufion. South, 
What are moft of the hiltories of the world but 
lyes? Lyes immortalized and configned over asa 
perpetual abufe and fam upon pofterity. South. 
JoFuam. v. a. [from the noun.} To de- 


ccive with a lye. Merely cant. 
For fo our ignorance was famm’d, 
To damn ourlelves t’ avoid being damn’d. Audibras. 
God is not to be fammed off with lyes, who knows 
exactly what thou canft do, and what not. South. 


FLAMBEAU. n. f. [French.] A lighted 


torch. 
‘Lhe king (eized a flambeau with zeal to dettroy. 
Dryden. 
As the attendants carried each of them a flambrau 
in their hands, the fultan, after having: ordered all 
the lights to be put out, gave the word to enter the 
houfe, find out the criminal, and put him to death. 
Addifon's Guardian, 


FLAME. 2. f. [famma, Latin; famme, 
French.) j 
1. Light emitted from fire. 

Is not flame a vapour, fume, or exhalation heated 
ted hot, that is, fo hot as to fhine? For bodies do 
nut flame without emitting a copious fume, and this 
fume burnsin the fume. Newton's Ope. 

What fume, what lightning e’er 
So quick an active force did bear! 

2. Fire. 


Cowley. 


Jove, Prometheus’ theft allow; 
The flumes he once ttole trom thee, grant him now, 
Corley, 
Ardour of temper or imagination ; bright- 


>’ nefs of fancy; vigour of thought, 


this? d 
He fell flaming through th’ ethereal fky 
To bottomlefs perdition. Milton. 
Hell all around b 
As one great furnace fam’d. Milton, 
2. To thine like flame. 
Behold it like an ample curtain fpread, 
Now ftreak’d and glawing with the morning red ; 
Anon at noon in flaming yellow bright, 
And chufing fable for the peaceful night. 
3. To break out in violence of paffion. 
FLAMECO/LOURED. adj. [ flame and colour. ] 
Of a bright yellow colour, 
Tis trong, and it does indifferent well in fame- 
coloured ftockings. Shakefpeare’s Twelfth Night. 
Auguft fhall bear the form of a young man of a 
fierce and cholerick afpet, in a flamecoloured gar- 
ment. Peacham., 
FLA'MEN. 2. f. gare A priet; one 
that officiates in folemn offices. 
Then firt the famen tafted living food ; 
Next his grim idol fmear’d with human blood. Pope. 
FLAMMABI'LITY. 2. fe [ flamma, Latin. | 
The quality of admitting to be fet on 
fire, fo as to blaze. 
In the fulphur of bodies torrified, that is, the 


Prior, 


oily, fat and unctuous parts, confilt the principles of 


flammability. Brown, 
FLAMMA'TION. 2. f. [flammatio, Latin. | 
The aét of fetting on flame. 
White or cryftalline arfenick, being artificial, and 
fublimed with falt, will not endure fammation. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Fra'mMeEous. adj. [ flammeus, Latira | Con- 
fitting of flame; refembling flame. 
This fammeous light is not over all the bady? 
rown 
FLAMMI'FEROUS, adj. [flammifer, Lat. ] 
Bringing flame. if. 
Frammi'vomous. adj. | famma, and vomo, 
Latin.] Vomiting out flame. Di. 
Fia'my. adj. [from flame. | 
1, Inflamed; burning; blazing. 

My thoughts imprifon’d in my fecret woes, 

With famy breaths do iffue oft in found. Sidney. 
2. Having the nature of flame. 

The vital fpirits of living creatures are a fubftance 
compounded of an airy and famy matter; and though 
air and flame, being free, will not well mifgle, yet 
bound in by a body they will. Bacon. 


FLANK. 2. /. [flanc, French, according to 
Menage, from Awyer ; more probably trom 
latus, Latin. 2 

1, That part of the fide of a quadruped near 
the hinder thigh. 


Peacham. 
2. [In men.) The lateral part of the lower 
belly. 


Shake/p. 


To FLANKER. VU. A 


FLa/NNEL. ze f 


The belly hall be eminent by fhadowing the fank. 


2. To be pofted fo as to overlook or com 
mand any pafs on the fide. | 
With fates averfe againit their king’s command, 
Arm’d on the right, and on the left they ftand, 
And funk the paflage. Dryden's Æn. 
3. To fecure on the fide. 
By the rich fcent we found our perfum’d prey, 
Which, fank'd with rocks, did clofe in covert lay. 
Dryden. 


FLA'NKER. u. f. [from fank.] A RG. 


tion jutting out fo as to command the 
fide of a’body marching to the affault. 
The Turks, difcouraged with the lofs of their 
fellows, and fore beaten by the Spaniards out of 
their fankers, were enforced to retire. Knolles. 
Like {torms of hail the ftones fell down from high, 


Caft from the bulwarks, fankers, ports, and towers. 
. l Fairf. 


l flanquer, French.] 
To defend by lateral fortifications. 
wlanen, Welt; from 
gwlan, wool, Davies.) A foft nappy ftuf . 
of wool. 

I cannot anfwer the Welch flannel. Shake/peare. 


FLAP. 2./. [læppe. Saxon. J l 
1. Any thing that hangs broad and loofe, 


faftened only by one fide. 

There is a peculiar provifion for the windpipe, 
thatis, a cartilaginous fap upon the opening of the 
Jarinx, which hath an open cavity for the admiffion 

' of the air. Brown. 

Some furgeons make crucial incifion upon the 
fuppofition that the wound will more eafily heal by 
turning down the flaps. ka.i 

2. The motion of any thing broad and loofe. 


3. [A difeafe in horfes. ] 


When a horfe has the flaps, you may perceive 
his lips fwelled on both fides of his mouth; and 
that which is in the blifters is like the white of an 
egg: cut fome flafhes with a knife, and rub it once 
with faltsfand it will cure. Farrier’s Di. 


To FLAP. v. a. {From the noun. | 


1. To beat with a flap, as flies are beaten. 
A hare, hard put to it by an eagle, took fanctuary 
in a ditch with abeetle: the eagle fup: off the for- 
mer, and devoured the other. L' Eftrange. 
Yet let me fap this bug with gilded wings, 
This painted child of dirt, that ttinks and (tings. 
Pope, 
2. To move with a flap or noife made by 
the ftroke of any thing broad. 


With fruitlefs toil 
Flap filmy pinions oft, to extricate 
Their feet in liquid fhackles bound. 
Three times, all in the dead of night, 
A bell was heard to ring; 
And fhrieking at her window thrice 
The raven flapp'd his wing. 


Philips, 


Tickele 


To FLAP. v.27. 


te To ply the wings with noife. 
ply ng Ur. 


is 


{ 
i 
i 


FLA 
'Tiscommon for a duck to run flapping and fut- 
tering away, as if maimed, to carry people from her 
young- . = L'Efrange. 
The dire fapping e thield of Tumnus, and 
fluttering about his head, difheartened him in the 
duel. i Dryden's En. 

2. To fall with flaps or broad parts depènd- 
ing. 

When fuffocating mifts obfeure the morn, 

Let thy worft wig, long us’d to ftorms, be worn; 
This knows the powder’d footman, and with care 
mon his fapping hat fecures his hair. Gay. 
TLa‘PDRAGON. m./. [from a dragon fup- 

pofed to breathe fire. ] - 

1. A play in which they catch raifins out 
of burning brandy, and, extinguifhing 
them by clofing the mouth, eat them. 

2. The thing eaten at flapdragon. 

* He plays at quoits well, and eats conger and fen- 
nel, and drinks candles ends for flapdragons, and 
rides the wild mare with the boys. Shakefpeare. 

Yo Fia'PDRAGON. U. a. [from the noun. | 
To {fwallow; to devour. Low cant. 

But to make an end of the fhip, to fce how the 

fea flapdragoned it,  Shuakefpeare’s Winter's Tule. 

Fra/PEARED. adj. [flap andear.] Having 
loofe and broad ears. 

A whorefon, beetle-headed fupeared knave. Shak. 

Yo Fare. v.a. [from flederen, to flutter, 

Dutch, Skiznerş perhaps accidentally 
changed from glare. ] 

1. To glitter with tranfient luftre. 

= , Doétrine and life, colours, and light, in one 

When they combine and mingle, bring 
A ftrong regard and awe; but fpeech alone 
Doth vanith like a furing thing, 


_ And in the ear, not confcienee, ring. Herbert, 
2. To glitter offenfively. 
When the fun begins to fling 
His faring beams, me, godde(s, bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves, Milton. 


3. To bein too much light. 
I cannot ftay 
Flaring in {unthine all the day. 
4. To flutter with a fplendid how. 
She (hall be loofe enrob’d, 
With ribbands pendant faring ’tout her head. 


i i : Shakefpeare, 
FLASH. x. f. [9ack, Minfbecw. } 
1. A fudden, quick, trantitory blaze. 
‘When the crofs blue lightning feem’d to open 
The breaft of heav’n, 1 did prefent myfelf 
Ev’n in the aim and very fia/b of it. Shakefp. 
We fee a fia/b ot a piece is feen fooner than the 
noife is heard. | Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
One with a fiaf begins, and ends in (moak ; 
The other out of fmoak brings glorious lighe. 
Rafcommon. 
And as Ægeon, when with heaven he trove, 
Defy’d the forky lightning from afar, 
At fifty mouths his flaming breath expires, 
And fah for fa/b returns; and fires for fires. Dryd. 
2. Sudden burft of wit or merrint 
Where be your gibes now? your gambols? your 
fongs? your fa/bes of merriment, that were wont to 
fet the table in a roar? Shakefp. 
Wicked men prefer the light flz/bes of a wanton 
mirth, which for a while fufpeod refle€tion, and 
hide the finner trom himfelf, to fuch difcousfes as 
awaken confcience. Rogers. 
3- A fhort tranfient ftate. 
The Petfianssand Macedonians had it fora fla/d. 
Bacon. 
4+ A body of water driven by violence. 
Yo FLasH. vm Y 
1. To glitter with a quick and tranfient 
flame. 


This fale powdered, and put into a crucible, was, 
by the injection of well kindled charcoal, made to 
Saf divers times, almoft like melted nitre. Boyle. 
2. To burft out into any kind of violence. 
By day and night he wrongs me; ev'ry hour 
a l 


Prior. 


FLA 
He fafhes into one grofs crime or other, 
That fets us all at odds. Sbake/peare’s King Lear. 
3. To break out into wit, merriment, or 
bright thought. 
They fa/ out fometimes into an irregular great- 
nefs of thought. Felton on the Clafficks. 
To Fasu. v.a. To ftrike up large bodies 
of water from the furface. 
With his raging arms he rudely ffa/b'd 
Fhe waves about, and all his armour {wept, 
That all the blood and filth away was wafh’d. 
Fairy Queen. 
If the fea-water be fla/bed with a ftick or oar, 
the fame cafteth a fhining colour, and the drops re- 
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7. Taftelefs; infipid; dead. 
He, like a puling cuckold, would drink up 
The lees and dregs of a flat tamed piece. Sbake/p. 
Tafte fo divine! that what of {weet before 
Hath touch’d my fenfe, far lecms to this and harfh. 
Milien. 


The miry fields, 
Rejoicing in rich mold, moft ample fruit 
Ot beauteous form produce; pleafing to fight, 
But to the tongue inelegant and flat. Philips. 
8. Dull; unanimated; frigid. 
Short fpeeches fly abroad like darts, and arg thought 
to be fhot out of fecret intentions; but as for large 
difcourfes, they are fat things, and notio much noted. 


sx Bacon, 
tgs fparkles of hre, Carew. Some fhort excurfions of a broken vow 
LASHER. 1. f. [from fap. } A man of He made indeed, but fat infipid ttut. Dryden. 
more appearance of wit than reality. Di@. | o. Depreffed; {piritlefs; dejected. 
FLAS'HILY. adv. [from Jlafhy.| With I feel my genial fpirits droop, 
empty fhow ; without real power of wit, | My hopes all fur, naturewithin me feems 
-ge In all her functions weary ol herlelf, Miltor, 
or folidity of thought. ‘0, Wnpleatine taiteee 
Fia'sHy. adj. [from fajb.] f ' Ban aie Wish unprofitable 
eee not folid; fhowy without fub- Seem to me all the ufes-of this world! Shakefp. 
ance. 


Toone tirmly perfuaded of the reality of heavenly 
happinets, and_earneftly defirous of obtaining it, alt 
earthly fatisfa€tions mult needs look little, and grow 
fiat and unfavoury. Atterbury's Sermons. 
1. Peremptory ; abfolute; downright. 

His horfe with fut tiring taught him, that dif- 
creet ftays make fpeedy journeys. Sidney, 

It is a flat wrong to punith the thought or purpofe 
of any before it be enacted ; for true juttice punitheth 
nothing but the evil actor wicked word. Spenfer. 

As it is in the nature of all men to love liberty, 
fo they become fat libertines, and fall to all licen- 
tioufnefs. Spenfere 

You ftart away, 
And lend no ear unto my purpofes; 
Thofe prifoners you (hall keep: 
I will, that's fat.  Sbakefpeare’s Henry lV. 
Thus repuls’d, our final hope 
Is fut defpair: we muft exafperate 
Th’ Almighty. Victor to {pend all his rage, 
And that*muft end us. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 

If thou fin in wine or wantonnefs, 

Boatt not thereof, nor make thy hame thy glory; 

Frailty gets pardon by fubmitfivenefs, 

But he that boaits, (huts that out of his ftory, 
He makes fat war with God, and doth defy, 
With his meer clod of earth, the fpacious fky. 


Fia/by wits cannot fathom the whole extent of a 
large difcourle. Digby om the Soul,- Dedication. 
When they lift, their lean and fla/by fongs 
Grate on their fcrannel pipes of wretched ftraw. 
Milton. 


Lami 


This mean conccit, this darling myftery, 
Which thou think’it nothing, friend! thou fhalt not 


buy; 
Nor will ARAT. for all the f/by wit. Dryden. 
2. [From flaccidus, Skinner.) Infipid ; with- 
out force or fpirit. 
Diltilled books are, like common diftilled waters, 
fafby things. Bacon's Effay:. 
‘Lhe tates that moft offend in fruits, herbs, and 
roots, are bitter, harfh, four, waterith or fla/by. 
Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 
FLASK. ». f (flafque, French. ] 
1. A bottle; a veffel. 
Then for the Bourdeaux you may freely afk ; 
But the Champaigne is to each man his fy. King. 
2, A powder-horm 
Powder in a Ikillefs foldier’s fu ` 
Is fet on fire. Shake/peare. 
Fra'sxet. x. f. [from fgk.}] A veffel in 
which viands are ferved. 


Aporher plac d You had broke and robb’d his houfe Ea 
The filver tands with golden fiafkers grac’d. Pope. And ftole his califmanique loufe; : 
FLAT. adj. [2lat, French. ] ) And all hisnew-found old inventions, 
1. Horizontally level without inclination. With fat felonious intentions, Hudibras, 


Thou, all-fhaking thunder, 
Strike far the thick rotundity o” th’ world. Shake/p. 

Virtue could fee to do what virtue would 
By her own radiant light, though fun and moon 
Were in the flat fea funk. =- Milton, 

The houfes are flat roofed to walk upon, fo that 
every bomb that fell on them’ would take effect. 

+ Addifon on Italy. 
2. Smooth; without protuberances. 

In the dawning of the nextday we might plainly 
difcern it was a land fat to our fight, and full of 
bofcage. Bacon, 
3. Not elevated; fallen; not ereét. 

Ceafe t’ admire, and-beauty’s plumes 
Fall fiat, and fhrink into a trivial toy, 
At every fudden flighting quite abatht. 

4. Level with the ground. 

In them is plaineft taught, and eafieft learnt, 
What makes a nation happy, and keeps it fo, 
What ruins kingdoms, and lays citics fur, Milton, 

That Chrift-church ftands bove ground, and, that 
the churchiof Weftminfter lies not far upon it, is 
your lordihip’s commendation. South, 

ç- Lying proftrate; lying along. 

The wood-born people fall before her far, 

And worfhip her as goddefs of the wood. Fairy Q. 

That lamentable wounds 

Which laid that wretched prince far on the ground. 

i h ; Daniel, 
6. [In painting.] Wanting sclief; wanting 
promineace of the figures. 


12. Not fhrill; not acute; not fharp in 
found. 


If you ftop the holes of a hawk’s bell, it will 
nake no ring, but a fat noile or rattle. Bacon. 
The upper end. of the windpipe is endued with 
feveral cartilages and mufcles to contract or dilate 
it, as we would have our voice fat or harp. Ray. 


FLAT. 2. f. 
1. A level; an extended plane. 


The ftrings of a lute, viol, or virginals, give a far 
greater found, by reafon of the knot, board and con- 
cave underneath, than if there were nothing but 
only the flat of a board to let in the upper air into 
the lower. Bacon. 

Becavufe the air receiveth great tincture from the 
earth, expofe fiefh or fifh, both upon a ftake of wood 
fome height above the earth, and upon the fat of 
the earth. Bacon. 

It comes near an artificial miracle to make divers 
diftinct eminences appear a flat by force-vf thadows, 
and yet the thadows themfelves not'to appear, 

‘otton'’s Architecture. 

He has cut the fide of the rock into a fat for a 
arden; and by laying onit the wafteearth, that he 
has found in feveral of the neighbouring pares, fur- 
nifhed out a kind of luxury for a hermit. Addifon. 


z. Even ground ; not mountainous. 
Now pile youM@duft upon the quick and dead, 
Till of this fut a mountain you have made, 
T’ o’ertop old Pelion, or the fkyith head 
Of blue Olympus, Shukcfpeare’s Hamler, 
65 F2 The 


Milton. 


FLA 


The way is ready and not long, 
Reyoad a row of inyrtles, on a flat, ah ia 
Fatt by a mountain. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
3. A fmooth low ground, expofed to inun- 


dations. 
The ocean, overpeering of his litt, 
Eats not the flats with more impetuous hafte 
Than young Laertes, in a riotous head, Ou 
O’erbears your officers. Shakefpeare's Hamilet. 
All the infections, that the fun fucks up 
From bogs, fens, flats, on Profpero fall. 
Half my pow’rs this night, 
Paffing thefe fats, are taken by the tide; "rP 
Thefe Lincoin wathes have devouredthem, Sbake/. 
4. Shallow ; ftrand; place in the fea where 


the water is not deep enough for fhips. 
L fhould not fee the fandy hour-glafs run, l 
But I ihould think of fhallows and of flats, Shak. 
The difficulty is very great to bring them in or 
out through fo many fats and finds, if wind and 
weather be not very favourable. Raleigh's Effays. 
Having newly left thefe grammatick flats and 
fhallows, where they ftuck unreafonably, they are 
now turmoiled with theirunballatted wits in fathom- 
lefs and unquiet deeps of controverfy. Milton. 
Full in the prince’s paffage hills of fand, 
And dang’rous fats, in fecret ambufh lay, 
Where the falfe tides fkim o’er the cover’d land, 
And feamen with diflembled depths betray. Dryden. 
Mult we now have an ocean of mere flats and 
thallows, to the utter ruin of navigation? Bentley. 
g. "T'he broad fide of a blade. 
A darted mandate came 
From that great will which moves this mighty frame, 
Bid me to thee, my royal charge, repair, 
To guard thee from the dzmons of the air; 
My flaming word above ’em to difplay, 
All keen and ground upon the edge of day, 
‘lhe flat to (weep the vifions from thy mind, 
The edge to cut ’em through that ftay behind. Dryd. 
6. Depreffion of thought or language. 
Milton’s Paradife Loft is admirable; but am I 
therefore bound to maintain, that there are no flats 
amongtt his elevations, when ’tis evident he creeps 


Shake/p. 


along fometiines for above an hundred lines together? } 


Dryden. 
4. A furface without relief, or prominences. 
Are there then fuch ravwthing charms in a dull 
unvaried flat, to make a fufficient compenfation for 
the chief things of the ancient mountains, and for 
the precious things of the lafling hills ? Bentley, 
Jo FLAT. v. a. [from the noun. | 
1. To level; to deprefs; to make broad 


and fmooth. 

The ancients fay, if you take two twigs of fe- 
veral fruit-trees, and flat them on the fides, and 
hind them clofe, and fet them in the ground, they 
will come up in one ftock. Bacon. 

With horrid Mapes the does her fons expofe, 
Diftends their fwelling lips, and_//ats their nofe. 

a Creech. 
2. To make vapid. 

An orange, lemon and apple, wrapt in a linen 
cloth, b@ing buried for a fortnight four feet deep 
within the earth, though in a moilt place and rainy 
time, were become a little harderthan they were; 
otherwife freth in their colour, but their juice fome- 
what fatted. Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 

To FLAT. v.m. 


1. To grow flat: oppofed to /well, 

L-burnt it the fecond time, and obferved the fkin 
fhrink, and the fwelling to fiat yet more than at 
fint. Temple. 

2. To render unanimated or evanid. 

Nor are conftant forms of prayer more likely to 
fiat and hinder the fpirit of prayer and devotion, 
than unpremeditated and confuled variety to dittract 
and lofe it. King Charles. 

Fia'tLonc. adv. [flat and fong.| With 
the flat downwards; not edgewife. 

What a blow was there given? 
—An it had fallen flat/ong. 

Fra'riy. adv. (from flat. | 
1. Horizontally ; without inclination. 


Shakefp. Tempef. 


FRA 


2, Without prominence or elevation. 
3. Without fpirit; dully; frigidly. 
4. Peremptorily; downright. 
He in thefe wars had flat/y refufed his aid. Sidney. 
Thereupon they flatly difavouch 
To yield him more obedience, or fupport. Daniel. 
Unjuit, thou fay’ft, 
Flatly unjutt, to bind with laws the free. Milton. 
Not any interpreters allow it to be fpoken of fuch 
as flatly deny {3 being of God; but of them that 
believing his exiftence, feclude him from direCting 
the world. Bentley. 
Fra'tness. n. f. [from frat. ] 
1. Evennefs; level extention. 


2. Want of relief or prominence. 

It appears fo very plain and uniform, that one 
would think the coiner looked on the flatne/s of a 
figure, as one of the greateft beauties in fculpture. 

y Addifon on Medals. 

Deadnefs ; infipidity ; vapidnefs. 

Deadnefs or flatne/s in cyder is often occafioned 
by the too free admillion of air into the veffel. 

Mortimer's Hufbandry. 


3° 


4. Deje&tion of fortune. 

The emperor of Ruffia was my father: 

Oh, that he were alive, and here beholding 

His daughter’s trial! that he did but fee 

The flatnefs of my mifery! Shake/p. Winters Tale. 
şe Dejection of mind; want of life; want 

of ipirit. 

How faft does obfcurity, flatne/s, and impertinen- 
cy flow in upon our meditations? ‘Tis a difficult 
tatk to talk tothe purpofe, and to put life and per- 
fpicuity into our difcourfes. = Collier. 

6. Dulnefs; infipidity ; frigidity. 

Some of Homer’s tranflators have fwelled into 
fuftian, and others funk into fatnefs. 2 Pope. 
7. The contrary to fhrillnefs or acutenefs of 
found. 

Take two faucers, and {trike the edge of the one 
againtt the bottom of the other within a pail of 
water, and you fhall find the found groweth more 
flat; even while part of the faucer is above the water; 
but thatfasne/s of found is joined with a harfhnefs. 

Bacon. 

To FLA'TTEN. V. a. (flatir, French; from 
fat.) 

1. To make even or 
nence or clevation. 

2. To beat down to the ground. 

If they ould lie in it, and beat it down, or 
Sfiatten it, it will rife again. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

3. -To make vapid. ‘ 

4. To deje; to deprefs; to difpirit. 

To FLA'TTEN. V. u. f 

1. To grow even or level. 

2. To grow dull and infipid. 

Here joys that endure for ever, frefh and in vigour, 
are oppofed to fatisfactions that are attended with 
fatiety and furfeits, and Jatten in the very tafting. 

L' Efrange. 

Fia'trer. 2. fo [from fat.] The work- 
man or inftrument by which bodies are 
flattened. | 

To FLA'TTER. v. a. [ fatter, French. ] 

t. To footh with praifes; to pleafe with 
blandifhments ; to gratify with fervile 
obfequioufnefs; to gain by falfe compli- 
ments. 

When I tell him he hates flatterers, 

He fays he does; being then moft fluttered, Shak. 

His nature is too noble for the world; 

He would not fatter Neptune for his trident, 

Or Jove for’s power to thunder: his heart’s his mouth ; 

What his brealt forges that his tongue mutt vent. 

Shake/peare. 

He that fattereth his neighbour, fpreadeth a net 
for his feet. Prov. xxix... 

He flattereth him{clf in his own eyes, until his 
iniquity be found hateful. Pf. xxxvi 2. 

After this way of flattering their willing bene- 


level, without promi- 


4. To raife falfe hopes. 


FLA 
faors out of part, they contrived another of forcing 
their unwilling neighbours out of all their poffeffions. 


Decay cf Piety. 
Averfe alike to fatter or offend. Pope. 
l fcorn to fatter you or any man. Newton. 

2. To praife falfely. 
Flatter'd crimes of a licentious age, $ an 
Provoke our cenfure. Yeung. 


3. To pleafe; to footh. This fenfe 19 
purely Gallick. 

A confort of voices fupporting themfelves by their 
different parts makes a harmony, pleafingly fills the’ . 
ears and flatecrs them. Dryden's Dufrefnoy, 


He, always vacant, always amiable, 
Hopes thee, of frart’ring gales 
Unmindful. Milton. 
FLA'TTERER. 2. f. [from fatter,] One who 
flatters; a fawner; a wheedler ; one who 
endeavours to gain favour by pleafipg 
falfities. i 
When I tell him he 1-96 flatterersy : 
He fays he does; being thn moft flattered. Shak. 
Some praifes procced merely of flattery; and if 
he be an ordinary flatterer, he will have certain 
common attributes, which may ferve every man: it 
he be acunning flatterer, he will follow the arch 
flatterer, which is a man’s felf. But if he be an 
impudent farterer, look wherein man is confcious 
to himfelt that he is moft defective, and is moft out 
of countenance in himfelf, that will the flattercr 
entitle him to perforce. Bacon. 
If we trom wealth to poverty defcend, 
Want gives to kaow the farl’ rer trom the friend. 
Dryden. 
After treating her like a goddefs, the hufband ufes 
her likea woman: whatis {till worfe, the moft ab- 
jet fratterers degenerate into the greatett tyrants. 
Addifon’s Guardian. 
The publick fhould know this: yet whoever gocs 
about to inform them, fhall be cenfured for a far- 
terer. Swift. 
Fia'trery. 2. f. [from flatter; flatterie, 
French. ] Falfe praife ; artful obfequiouf- 
nefs; adulation. 
Minds, by nature great, are confcious of theirgreat- 


nefs, 
And hold it mean to borrow aught from flattery. 
Rowe, 
Simple pride for fiutt’ry makes demands. Pope. 


See how they beg an alms of flartery ! 
They languith, O! fupport them with a lye. Young, 


FLA'TTISH. adj. [from fat.] Somewhat 


flat; approaching to flatnefs. 
Thefe are from three inches over to fix or feven, 
and of a flattifb hape. Woodward on Foffils. 


Fra'ruvency. z. /. [from fatulent.] 


te Windinefs; fulnefs of wind ; turgefcence 
by wind confined. 

Vegetable fubftances contain a great deal of air, 
which expands itfelf, producing all the diforders of 
fatulency. q Arbuthnot. 

2. Emptinefs ; vanity; levity; airinefs. 
Whether moit of them are not the genuine deria 
vations of the hypothefis they claim’to, may be de- 
termined by any that contiders thewnatural fasulency. 
of that airy fcheme of notions, Glanville. 


FLA! TULENT.2a). [ fatulentus, flatus,Lat. | 
I. Jorgi with air; windy. 

Peafe are mild and demulcent; but being full of 
aerial particles are flatu/ent, when diffolved by di- 
geition. Arbuthnot. 

Flatulent tumours are fuch as eafily yield to the 
preflure of the finger; but readily return, by their 
elafticity, to a tumid ftate again. Quincy. 

2. Empty; vain; big without fubftance or 
reality ; puffy. 

To talk of knowledge, from thofe few indifting&t 
reprefentations which are made to our groffer facul- 
ties, is a fatulent vanity. Glanville’s Scepfs. 

How many of thefe fatulent writers have funk 
in their reputation, after feven or eight editions of 
their works, Dryden, 

FLATUO'SITY. 
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Fratvo'sity. xef. [fatuofté; French ;' 
from fatus, Latin. } Windinefs; fulnels. 
of air. A 

The caufe is fatuofity; for wind ftirred, moveth 
to expel; and all purgers have in them a raw fpirit 
of windy which is theprincipal» caufe of tention in 
the ito:nach and)belly, / Bacon. 

Fra Tuous: adj. [from flatus, Latin.) 
Windy ; full of wind. 

Rhubarb im the ttomach, in a fmall quanity, doth 
digcit and overcome, being not flutwous nor loath- 
fouie;ard fo fendeth it tothe melzntery veins, and, 
being openings, it helpeth down urine. Bacon, 

FLAT US,, nife [Latin.]. Wind gathered 
in any .cavities of the:body, caufed by 
indigefticn and a grofs internal- perfpi- 
ration; which is therefore difcuffed by 
warm aromaticks. Quincy. 

Fia'twise, adj. [ flat and wife : foit hould 
be written, not fatways.| With the flat 
downwards ; not the edge. 

Its pofture in the earth was flatwife, and. parallel 
to the fiteot the ftratum in which it was repoiited. 

Windward on Foffils. 

To FLAUNT. v. 2. 

1. To make a fluttering fhew in apparel. 

With ivy canopy'd, and interwove 
With fawning honeyfuckle. Milten. 

Thefe courtiers of applaufe deny themfelves things 

convenient to flaunt it out, ‘being frequently enough 


fain to immolate their own defires to their Hae 
oyle. 


Here, attir’d beyond our purfe, we go, 
Forufelefs ornament and flasnting thow: 
We take’on ‘truft, in purple robes to thine, 
And poor, are yet ambitious to be fine. Dryden. 

You for, you loner about alchoules, or flaunt about 
the ftreets in your new-guilt chariot, never minding 
me nor your numerous family. Arbuthnot, 

2. To, be hung with fomething loofe and 
flying. ‘This ferms: not tobe proper: 
the words pauntand futter might with 
more propriety have changed their places 

Fortune in men has fome fmall difference made; 
One flavats in-rags, one flutters in brocade. Pepe. 

FLAUNT. ». J. Any thing loofe and airy. 

How would he look to fee his worl fo noble, 
Wildly bound up, what would he fay! or how 
Should I in thete my borrow’d faunis behold 
The fternnefs of ‘his prefence! Shake/p, 

FLA'VOUR. ». /. 

1. Power of pleafing the tafte. 

They havea certain favour, ‘at their firtt appear- 
ance, trom feveral accidental circumitances, which 
they may lofeyit not taken early, Addifon’s Spee. 

2. Sweetnefs to the fmell; odour ; fragrance. 

Myrtle, orange, and the biuthing rofe, 

With bending heaps, fo nigh their bloom difclofe, 
/Each feems to fmell the flavour which the other 
blows. Dryden. 

FLA'vorous. adj. [from faveur. i 

1. Delightful to the palate. 

Sweet grapes degen’rate there, and fruits declin’d 
From their firt rv’ rows tafte, renounce their kind. 

Dryden. 

2. Fragrant; odorous. 

FLAW. 2./. [Pauw to break ; ploh, Saxon, 
a garment. | | 

1. A crack or breach in any thing. 


This heart hall break into a thoufand flaws 
ere I weep. Sbakefpeare’s King Lear. 
Wool, new-(horn, being laid cafually upon a vetlel 
of verjuice, after fome time had drunk up a great 
part of the verjuice, though’the veffel were whole, 
without any fw and had not the bunghole Open. 
Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 
. We found it exceeding difficult to keep out the 
air from getting in at any imperceptible hole or fuw. 


s . Boyle. 
A flaw is in thy ill-bak'd-veffel found : 
’Tis hollow, and seturos a jarring found. Dryden, 


FL Ey! 


Frawn. v, /.:{plena, Saxon; fan French ; 
vlaje, Datch.| A fort of cuftard; a pie 
baked in a dih. © | 

Fill oven full of fZewwrs, Ginny pafsnst for fleep, 
To-morrow thy father his wake-day wili keep. Tiff. 

To FLA'WTER, a. a. Yo fctape or pare a 
fkin. : Ainfworth. 

Fia'wy. adj. [from faw.] Full of flaws. 

FLAX. ». f. [pleax, plex; Saxon; “olas, 
Dutch. ] 

1. The fibrous plant of which the fineft 
thread is made. | 

2. The fibres of flax cleanfed and combed for’ 


the fpinner. | 

I'll fetch fome fux, and whites of eggs, 

T’ apply to's bleeding face.‘ Shake/p. King Lear. 

Then on the rock a fcanty meafure place ; 

Of vital fax, and turn’d the wheel apace, 
„And turning fung. pyden’s Ovid, 
Frax’coms. ». f. [fax and comb.) ‘The 
inftrument with which the fibres of flax 
are cleanfed from the brittle parts. 
Fua'xpresser, w. ja [flax and drefi} He 
that prepares flax for the fpinner.. 
Fra‘xen. adj. [from flex. |} 
1. Made of flax. 
The matron, at her nightly tafk,- 
Withy pentive labour draws the faxer thread. 
Thomfon's Winter. 

The beft materials for making ligatures are the 

flaxen thread thar fhoemakers, ufe. Sharp's Surgery. 
2. Fair, long, and flowing,- as. if.made of 
flax. 

I bought a fine faxen long wig. 
FLA'XWEED. 2./. Arplant. 
To FLAY. u: a. [ad faa, Mlandick; fae, 

Danih; vlaen, Dutch. } 
1. To ftrip off the fkin. 

I muft have been eaten with wild beafts, orhave 
fallensinto the hands of? the Spaniards, and been: 
flayed alive. Rateigh. 

Wihilfts the old. levitical. hierachy continued, it 
was part of the minifterial office to fay the facritices. 

Sourb. 

Then give command the facrifice to hatte ; 

Let the flay’d victims in the plains be caft ; 

And facred vows, and mytftick fong,-apply’d 

To grifly Pluto and hisgloomy bride. Pope's Ody fey 
2. To take off the kin or furface of any 

thing. 

They flay theirtkin from. off them,. break their: 
bones, and chop them in picces.. Mac. 

Neither fhould that. odious cultom be allowed of 
cutting fcraws,-which is Saying otf the green furface 
of the ground, -to cover their cabins. Swift, 

FLA'YER, m. f [from /ay.]. He that ftrips: 
off the fkin of any thing. . 

FLEA. 2. f. [flea, Saxon; «lye. Ditch ;: 
fieach, Scottith. A fmall red infe& re- 
markable for its agility in leaping, which. 
fucks the blood of iarger animals. 

While wormwood hath feed, get ahandfulor twain, - 
To fave againft March to make fea to refrain: 

Where chamber is fweeped and wormwood is {trown, 
No fica. for his lifedare abide tobe known. Tuffer: 

A valiant fica that dares eat his breakfaft on the 
lip of a lion. Shakefpeare'’s Henry V, 

Fleas breed principally of {traw or mats, where 
there hath been adittle moilture. Bacon's Nat. Hifk, 

To Fuea. v, a; [from the noun.) Toclean 
from fleas. 
F LEABA N E.. /. [fea and bane.) A plant. 
lt hath undivided leaves, which,- for the moft 
part, are g-utinous,-and have a ftrong fcent: the 
cup of the flower is for the -moft part fcaly, and of a 
cylindrical form: the flower is compofed of many 
florets, which are fucceeded-by feeds with a downy 
fubftance adhering to them. Miller, 
FLE'ABITE. A = 
SJ. and ġie, 
Pulasirine,.¢ T Oaa snd oie.) 
t. Red 


IELA 


As if greatAtlas, from hisheight," 
» Should fnk beneath his heavenly weight; 
And with a mighty faw the flaming wall, as once 
` it hall, i i À 
Should gape immenfe, and ruhing down, o’erwhelm, 
this nether ball. Dryden. 
Whether the nymph thal] break Diana’s law, 
Or fome frail China-jar receive a faw. Pope. 
He that would keep his houfe.in repair, muft 
attend every little breach or faw, and fupply idim- 
mediately, elfe time alone will bring all coruin. Swift. 
2. A fault; defect ; fomething that weakens 
or invalidates. 
Yet certain though it be, it hath fawr; for that 
the fcriveners-and biokers-do value unfound men za 
férve their own turn. Bacon's Effays. 
Traditions were a proof alone, 
Could we be certain fuch they were, foknown: 
But fince fome flaws in long defcents may be, 
They make not truth, but probability. Dryden. 
Aud. laidsher dowry out in law, 
To null her jointure witha flaw. Hudibras. 
Their judgment has found a faw in what the ge- 
nerality of mankind admires. Addifon's Speétator. 
So many fawshad this vow in its tirfl conception. 
Auerbury, 
3- A fudden guft; a violent blaft. [from 
flo, Latin.} Obfolete. 
Being incens’d, he’s flint; 
As humourous as Winter, and as fudden 
As flaws congeated the {pring ofday. Shak. Hen. 1V. 
Oh, that that earth, which kept the world in awe, 
Should patch a wall, Vexpel the Winter's faw. 
Shakf{peare's Hamlet, 


¿ As a.huge.fith, laid 
Near to the cold weed-gathering fhore, is with a 
north faw fraid, A 
Shoots back ; fo, fent agaioit the ground, 
Was foil’d Eurialus. Chapman's liad. 
Buritiog their brazen dungeon, arm’d with ice, 
And fnow, and hail, and ftormy- guft, and faw, 
Boreas, and Czcias, and Argeites loud, 
And ‘Thraicias.rend the woods, and feas upturn. 
Milton, 


Addifen: 


Theard the rack, 
As earth and iky would mingle; but myfelf 
Was dittant; and thefe Saws, though mortals fear 
them, * 
As dangerous to the pillar'’d frame of heav’n, 
Or to the earth’s dark bafis underneath, 
Are to the main inconfiderable. A4ilton’s Par, Lof. 
4- Atumult; a tempeftuous uproar. 
And this fell tempett thall not ceafe to rage, 
Unul the golden circuit.on my head 
Dv calm. the fury of this madbrain'd flaw. Sbakefp. 
The tort’s revolted to the emperor, 
The gates are open’d, the portcullis drawn, 
And deluges of armies from. the town 
Came pouring in, J heard the mighty flatw ; 
When Art it broke, the crowding enfigns faw 
Which choak’d the paflage. “Dryden's Aurengzebe. 
5- A fudden commotion of mind, 
Oh thefe faws and ftarts, 
Impoftors to true tear, would become 
A woman's fory ata Winter's fire. Shake, Macbeth. 
To Fraw.. a. [from che noun, ] 
1. ‘To break;,to crack ; to damage with 
fiffure, 
But his faw'd heart, 
Alack, too weak the conflict tofupport, 
'Twixt two extremes of paifion, joy and grief, 
Burit {milingly. Sbake/peare'sKing Lear. 
The Ae Jawed with fuch a multitude of 
little cracks, that it looksdike a white, not like a 
cryttalline cup. Boyle. 
The brazen cauldrons with the frofts are flaw'd, 
The garment ftit? with ice, at hearths is thaw’d. 
Dryden. 
z. To break ; ‘to violate. Our of ufe. 
France hath faw'd the league, and hath attach’d 
Our merchant’s goods. Sbakefpeare’s Henry VAM. 


Fra’wriss. adj. [from flaw.) Without 
cracks ;. without defeéts, 
A ftar of the firt magnitude, which the more 


high, more vaft, and more fiawlefs, thines only 
bright enough to make itfelf confpicuous, Boyle. 
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2, Notrigid; ndtinexorable;ñ complying ; 
obfequious. 
Phocvon> wbs, a»man of igreat: feverity, and no 
ways fiexidleta the will of the people. Bacon, 
3. Du@ile; manageable. KUDRE 
| Under whofe: carg; foever a «child is aputitotbe 
taught, during the. tender and, fexid/e, years ofrhi: 
life, it fhould’ be one who thinks Latin and lan- 
guage the leaft part of education. Locke. 
4. That may be accommodated to various 
forms and purpofes. | 
Thid was a priaciple more exible to their purpofe. 
awe 4 Rogers. 
FLE'XIBULEN ess. n. fe [from flexible. | 
1. Poffibility.to ‘be. bent; not brittlenefs ; 
eafinefs to be bent; not ftiffnefs ; pliant- 
nefs; pliancy. l 
I will rather choofe to wear a crown of thorns, 


than to exchange that of gold for one of lead, | 


whofe embated flexi4/exe/s hall be forced to bend. 
; King Charles. 

Keep thofe flender aerial bodies feparated and 
firetched, out, which dtherwife, by reafon oftheir 

` fexiblerefs and weight, would flag or curl. Boyle. 
2. Facility ; obfequioufnefs ; compliance. 
. Duétility; manageablenefs. 

s The flexiblene/s of the.former part of a man’s ages 
not yet grown up to be headftrong, makes it more 
governable. ome j Locke. 

Fre'xie. adj. [ flexilis, Latin.) Pliant; 
eafily bent ; obfequious to any power or 
impulfe. 

Every flexi wave 
Obeys the blaft, th’ aerial tumult fwells. Thomfon. 

FLE'XION. x. fe [jrexio, Latin. ] 

1. The aét of bending. 

2. A double; a bending ; part bent; joint. 

Ofa finuous pipe that may have fome Tion, 
trial would be made. Bucon’s Natural Hiftcry. 

3. A turn towards any part or quarter. 

Pity caufeth fometimes tears, and a flexion or caft 
of the eye afide. Bacon's Natural Hifory. 

FLE'XOR. nef. (latin.] . The» general 
name of the mufcles which aét in con- 
tracting the joints. 

Flatterers who have the flexor mufcles fo ftrong 
that they are always bowing and cringing, might 
in fome meafure be corrected by being tied down 
upon a tree by the back. Arbuthnot, 

Fre'xuovus. adj. [fexuofus, Latin. | 

1. Winding; full of turns and meanders; 
tortuous. 

In regard to the foul, the numerous and crooked 
narrow cranies, and the reftrained flexvous rivulets 

of corporeal things, are all contemptible. ` Digby. 

2. Bending; not ftraight; variable; not 

~ ~fteady. ' l 

The trembling of a candle difcovers a wind, that 
etherwife we did not feel; and the fexuous burning 
of fames doth thew the air beginneth to be unquiet. 

Bacon's Natural Hifiory. 

Froe’xure. nf. [flexura, Latin.] 

3. The form or direétion in which any 
thing is bent. 

Contrary is the flexure of the joints of our arms 
„and legs to that of quadrupeds : our knees bend for- 
ward, whereas the fame joint of their hind legs 
bends back ward. ‘ Ray. 

2. The att of bending. 

The elephant hath joints, but none for courtefy ; 
His legs are for neceffity, not flexure, Shake/p. 

3. The pact bent; the joint. 

His mizhty ftrenzth lies in his able loins, 
And where the flexure of his navel joins. 

4. Obfequious or fervile cringe. 
ufed. 

Think’ft thou the fiery fever will go out 
With titles blown from adulation ? 

Will give place to fexure and iow bends? Sh. Hen.V. 


To Fur'cuer. w a, [figheren, Dutch; 


Sandys, 
Not 


IELI 


pliccenian, Saxon.|') To flutter; to play 


the wings; to have a fluttering motion. 
The wreath of radiant fire, 
On flickering Phebus’ front: »Shakefp. King Lear. 
Twas ebbing darknefs, paft themid’jof night, 
And Phofpheryon the confines of the lighty 
Promis'dithe fun}, ere day began to {pring ; 
Thetunefulelark.alrendy itretch’d her wings T 
And fick'ring on hêr neft made thort eflays to fing. 
Dryden. 
At all her ftretch her little wings the fpread, 
And with her feather’d arms embrac’d the dead; 
Then flickering to his.pallid lips the trove 
To-print a kifs, the latt-eflay of love. Dryden. 
Fii'pr. 2. fe roar ot OR 
1. }One that runs aways a fugitive; a rund 
away. am .tioll nod jit) 
The gafes are ope, now prove good feconds 
Tis for the followers fortune widens.them, 
Not for the fliers. Shake/p. Corivlanus. 
Now the fiers from,and forfakers.gt their, places, 
carry the parliamenury power along wich them. 
King Charles. 


2. That part of a machine which, by be- 


ing put into amore rapid motion than 
the other parts, equalizes, and, regulates 
the motion of the reft ;.as in a jack. 

The fier, tho’t had leaden feet, 
Turn'd fo quick, you fcarce could fee't. » Swift. 
FLIGHT. x. /. [from To fy. | 
t. The aét of flying or running from 

danger. 


And now, too late, he wifhes for the fight, 
That ttrength he waked in ignoble fight, Denham. 
He thinks br fight his mitrefs mutt be won, 
And.claims the prize becaufe he beit did run. Dryd. 
As eager of the chace, the maid 
Beyond the foreft’s verdant limits ftray’d; 
Pan faw and lov’d, and burning with defire, 
Purfu'd her fight, her flight increas’d his fire. Pope. 
2. The act ti ufing wings; volation. 
For he fo fwift, fo nimble was of fight, 
That from his lower tract he dar’d to fly 
Up to theclouds, and thence with pinions light 
To mount aloft unto the cryftal fky, Spenfer. 
The fury fprang above the Stygian flood ; 
And on her wicker wings, fublime through night, 
She to the Latian palace took her fight. Dryd. /En, 
Winds that tempetts brew, 
When through Arabian groves they take their figs, 
Made wanton with rich odours, lofe their fpite. 
Dryden. 
3. Removed from place to place by means 
of wings. i 
Ere the bat hath flown 
His cloyfter’d fig4r. Shake. Macbeth. 
The fowls thall take their figs: away together. 
2 Ejd:. v.6 
Fowls, by winter fore’d, forfake the floods, 
And wing their hafty figs to happier lands. Dryden. 
4. A flock of birds flying together. 
Flights of angels wing thee to thy reft. Shakefp. 
They take great pride in the feathers of birds, and 
this they took from their anceftors of the mountains, 
who were invited into it by the infinite /7/ghts of 
birds that came up to the hish grounds, Bacon. 
1 can at will, doubt not, 
Command a table in this wildernefs ; 
And call fwift fights of angels minittrant, 
Array’d in glory, on my cup t’ attend. Milton. 
5. The birds produced in the fame feafon: 
as, the harvelt fight of pigeons. 
6. A volley; a fhower; as much fhot.as is 
difcharged at gnce. 
At the firt fight of arrows fent, 
Full threefcore Scots they flew. Chevy Chafe. 
Above an hundred arrows difcharged on my left 
hand, pricked me like fo many needles; and be- 
fides they fhot another fight into the air, as we do 
bombs. Swift. 
Je The fpace paft by flying. 
8. Heat of imagination; tally of the foul. 
Old Pindar’s figh:s by him are reacht, 
When on that gale his wings are Asctcht, Denbam, 


SFI I 


He thewed all the ftreich of fancy at onee; and if 
he has failed in fome of his fighri, it was becaufe 
he attempted every thing. Pope. 

Strange graces (till, and ftranger fights fhe had 
Was jutt not ugly, and was jutt not mad. Pope. 

Trut me, dear! good humour can ‘prevail, 
When airs and fights, and {creams ano TUPE fiil. 

Opes 


9. Excurfion on the wing. 


If there iwere anys certain height where the 
figbts of ambition cnd, one might imagine that 
the intercfts of France were but to.conferve its prefent 
greatnefs, _ Temple. 

It is not only the utmoft pitch of impiety, but 
the higheft figbr of folly, to deride thefe thiftgs. 
| i - Tidlotfon., 
to. The power of flying. ; 

In, my fchool-days, whet I had loft one thafr, 

' J Mhot-his fellow of the felf-fame fizhr °° 

* ‘The felf-fame way. i Shakefpeare, 

Fri'cutry. adj. [from fight] 

i., Fleeting ; fwift. 

Time, thou anticipat’ft my dread exploits : 
The fight/y purpofe: never is o’ertook, 
Unlets the deed gowith it.  Shake/p. Macbeth, 

z.. Wild; full of imagination. | ; 

Fui'msy. adj. [Of this: word I know not 
any original, and fufpect it to have crept 
into our language from the cant of -ma- 
nufacturers. | 

1. Weak; feeble; without ftrength of tex- 
ture. 

2. Mean; fpiritlefs; without forces. 3 

Proud of a-vatt extent of flimfy lines. 13 ai Pope. 

To FLINCH. ve ne [corrupted from: fing» 
Skinner. | ; 

t. To fhrink from any fuffering or un- 
dertaking ; to withdraw from any pain or 
danger. ~ l 

Every martyr could keep one eye fteadily fixed 
upon immortality, and look death and danger out 
of countenance with the other; nor did.they flinch 
from duty, for fear of martyrdom. South's Serm, 

A child, by a conftant.courfe of unkindnefs, may 
be accuftomed to bear very rough ufage without 

flinching or complaining. Locke. 

Oh ingratitude, that John Bull,” whom I have 
honoured with my friendthip, thould finch at laft, 
and pretend that he can difburfe no more money. 

Arbuthnot's Hiftory of John Bull. 

2. In Shake/peare it fipnifies to fail. 

If I break time, or flinch in property 
Of what I fpoke, unpitied let meidie: Shake/p. 

FLI'NCHER. 2. /. [from the verb.] He 
who fhrinks or fails in any matter. 

To FLING. preter. flung; part. flung or 
Jong: v. a. [from figo, Latin, Skinner > 
according to others from fying; fo to 
fling is to fet fying. | j 

1. To caltfrom the hand; to throw. 

The matrons fung their gloves, 

Ladies and maids their fcarfs and handkerchiefs 

Upon him. r Sbhake/peare’s Coriolanus. 

”Tis fate that fings the dicc; and as the flings 
Of kings makes peafants, and of peafants kings. 

5 y Dryden. 

2. To dart; to caft with violence. 

How much unlike that Hedtor who return’d 
Clad in Achilles’ fpoils; when he, among 
A thoufand thips, like Jove, his lightning fung. 

Denbam, 

3. To fcatter. 

Ev'ry beam new tranfient colours fings, 

Colours that change whene’er they wave their wings. 

Pope. 

4. To drive by violence. 

A heap of rocks, falling, would expel the waters 
out of their places with fuch a violence as to fling 
them among the higheit clouds. Burnet’s Theory, 

- To move forcibly. 

The knight feeing his habitation reduced to fo 
fmall a compafs, osdercd all his apartments to be 
fung open. Addifon's Spe@ator. 

6. T 


FL I 
6. To caft: in an ill fenfe. 
Dknow thy genrous tempe E y 
. Fling but the'appearanceiof difhonour on if, 
Ic ftright takes tire. o Addifon's Cato. 
7. To force into another condition, pro- 
bably into a worfe. 
Squalid fortune, into bafenefs fong, 
~ Doth fcorn the pride of wonted ornaments. Spenfer. 
8. To Fitnc away. To eject; to difmifs. 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fing away ambition ; 
By that fin fell the angels. __ Shakefpeare. 
9. To Fiinc dean. ‘To demolih; to ruin. 
Thefe are fo far from raifing mountains, that 
they overturn and fing down fome of thofe which 
* were before ftanding. i Woodward. 
10. To FLING of. To haffle’in the chace ; 
to defeat of a prey. : 
Thefe men are too well panang m the chace 
to be fung off by any falfe Reps or doubles. 
; fire g byany Addit Spe€ator. 
To FLING. ve we ; ] 
1. To flounce ; to wince; to fly into vio- 
lent and irregular motions. 
_ The angry beaft yy 
Began to kick, and fling, and wince, 
As if h? had been betide his fenfe. Hudibras, 
‘Their confciences are galled by it, and this makes 
them wince and fing as if they had fome mette. 
Tillotfor. 
2, Yo Fiiné out. To grow unruly or out- 
rageous: from the att of any angry horfe 
that throws out his legs. 
Duncan’s horfes, 
Tum’d wild in nature, broke their ftalls, fung out, 
Contending ’gainft obedience. Shakefpeare. 
FLING. x. J. [from the verb. ] 
1. A throw; acak. 
z. A gibe; a fneer, a contemptuous remark. 
. No little fcribbler is of wit fo bare, . 
) But has his fling at the poor wedded pair. Addi/cn, 
l; who love to have a fling 
Both at fenate-houfe and king, 
Thought'no method more eommadious 
Than to thew their vices odious. 
FLI'NGER. 2. fe [from the verb. ] 
1. He who throws. 
2. He who jeers. 
FLINT. #./. [flne Saxon. ] 
I-A femi-pellucid - itone, compofed of 
cryftal debafed, of a blackih grey, of 
one fimilar and equal fabftance, free from 
veins, .and naturally invefted with a 
whitith cruft. It is fometimes fmooth 
and equal, more frequently rough: its 
fize ‘is various. It is well known to 
ftrike fire with fteel. It is ufeful in glaff- 
making. Hill on Fofils. 
Searching the window for a flint, I found 
This paper. Shakefpeare’s Julius Cafar. 
Love melts the rigour which the rocks have bred; 
a flict will break upon a featherbed. * Cleaveland. 
‘There® is the fame force and the fame refrefhing 
virtue in fire kindled by a fpark from a flint, as it 
it'were kindled by a.beam “from the fun. 
South’s Sermons. 
Takethis, and layyyoor fin ¢dz’d weapon by. 
Dryden, 
V'il fetch quick fuel from the_neighb’ring wood, 
Aud frike the fparkling flint, and drefs the food. 


Prior. 

2. An or proverbially 

hard. , 
Your tears, a heart of fim 


Might tender make. 
: Throw my heart : 
Againtt the fine and hardnefs of my fault. 
Fur'nty. adj, (from flint. } . 
1. Made of flint; ftrong. 
Tyrant cultom «© ; 
Hath made the finty and feel couch 'oftwar 
My thrice-driven bed of down, Sbukefp. Othello. 
Vor. I. 


Swift. 


thing eminently 


Spenfer. 
Shak. 


o 


lIe Nimble;'moveable. 


BHI 


A pointed finty rock, all bare and black, ; 
Grew gibbous from behind the mountain’s back. 


Dryden. 
2. Full of ftones. 
The gathering up of flints in finty ground, and 
laying them on heaps, is no good huibandry. 
_ „Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 
3. Hard of heart ; cruel; favage; inexorable. 
Gratitude, ` 
Through finty Tartar’s bofom, would peep forth, 
And anf{wer thanks, Shakefpeare. 
Fiiep. 2. f. [A cant word.] .A liquor 
much ufed in fhips, made by mixing beer 
with fpirits and fugar. 
The tarpawlin and twabber..is Jolling at Mada- 
gafcar, with fome drunken funburnt whore, oter a 
can of flip. Dennis. 


Fii'prant. adj. [A word of no great au- 
i bab 


thority, probably derived from fip-flap.] 
It is ufed only, of 
the act of fpeech. | 

Anexcellent anatomift promifed to diffect a wo- 
man’s tongue, and examine whether there may not 
be in it certain juices, which render it fo wonder- 


fully voluble or flip punt. , Addifon. 
2. Pert; petulant; waggifh. 
Away with flippant epilogues. Thomfon. 


Fri/PPpanrvy. adv. [fromthe adjective. ] 


In a flowing prating way. 


To FLIRT. v. a rome thinks. it formed 


from the found. 
1. To throw any thing with a quick elaf- 
tick motion. 


Dick the fcavenger , l 
Flirts from his cart the mud ia Walpole’s face. 


| Swift, 
2. To move with qaicknefs. ~ 
Permit fome happier man 
To kifs your\hand, or firt your fan. Dorfet. 


‘To ELIRT. v.7. 


1. To jeer; to gibe at one. 
2. To run about perpetually; to be un- 
fteady and fluttering. 
FLIRT: ‘x. f. [from the verb. ] 
t. A quick elaftick motion. 
In unfurling the fan are feveral little flirts and 
vibrations, as alfo gradual and deliberate openings. 
Addifon's Spe€tator. 
Before you pafs th’ imaginary fights 
While the fpread fan’o’erthades your clofing eyes, 


Then give one flirt, and all the vition flies. Pope. 
2. A fudden trick. 
Have licence to play, 
Ac the hedge a firt, 
For a sheet ora fhire. Ben Fonfon’s Cypfies. 


3. A pert young huffey. 
Scurvy knave; fam none of his flirt gills; 1 am 
none of his tkains mates. Shakefpeare. 
Several young flirts 2bout town had a detign to 
caft.us out of the tafhionable world. Addifon. 
Fiirta'tion. s. f. [from firt.) A quick 
fprightly motion. A cant word among 
women. 
A muilin.flounce, made very full, would give a 
very agreeable firtaticn aire Pope. 
To FLIT. 2. n. [from To fleet; or from 
fitter, Danifh, to remove. | 
1. Tofly away. 
Likeft it feemeth, in my fimple wit, 
Unto the fair funfhine in Summer's day, 
That when a-dreadful ftorin away is flit, 
Through the broad world dothi{pread his goodly ray. 
Spenfer. 
2. To remove; to migtate. ‘In Scotland it 
is ftill ufed for removing. from one place 
to another at’ quarterday, or the ufual 
term. 
His grudging ghoft-did ftrive 
With the frail tleih ; at laft it, fitted is, 
Whither the fouls do die of mea that live amifs. 


_ Fairy Queen. 


F, LO 
So hardly he the fitted life doe’ win, 2 
Unto her native prifon to return. Fairy Queen: 
It became a received opinion, that the fouls of 
men, departing this life, did flit out of bne body 
into fome other. Hooker. 
3. To flutter; to rove on the wing. 
~ He made a glancing fhot, and mifs’d the dove ¢- 
Yet mifs’d fo narrow, that he cut the cord 
Which talten’d, by the foot, the fitting bird. 
Dryden's Fin. 
Fear the juft gods, and think of Scylla’s fate! 
Chang’d to a bird, and fent to fit in air. Pope. 
4. To be flux or unitable. 
Himfelf uphigh he lifted from the ground, 
And with ftrong flight did forcibly divide 
The yielding air, which nigh too feeble found 
Her fitting parts, and clement unfound. 
Fairy Queen. 
He ftopt at once the paffage of his wind, 
And the tree foul toflittivg air refign’d. Dryden. 
Fiir. adj. [from feet] Swift; nimble ; 
quick. Not in nfe. 
And in his hand two darts exceeding f:t, 
And deadly tharp, he held; whofe heads were dight, 
In poifon and in blood, of malice andidefpight. 
Fairy Queen, 
Fuitcu. fo. [plicee, Saxon; fycke, 
Danith; feche, floche, French, Skinner. } 
The fide of a hog falted and cured. _ 
But hetetofore ’twas thought a fumptuous feaft, 
On birthdays, feftivals, or days of itate, 
A falt dry flitch of bacon to prepare ; 
lf they had freih meat, ’twas delicious fare. 
i Dryden's Juv. 
While he from out the chimney took 
A flitch of bacon off the hook, 
Cut out large flices to be fry’d. Swift, 
He fometimes accompanies the prefent with a 
fitch of bacon. Addifon. 
Fiur'rrermMouse. 2. fe [we/pertilio; from 
fit and mosje.) The bat; the winged 
moufe. 
Furtrinc.: 2. f. [plie, Saxon, fcandal.] 
An offence; a fault; a failure; a defert: 
Thou tellett my fittings, put my tears into th 
bottle, i Pfal. 
Fiix. 2 fJ. [corrupted from  fax.] 
Down; fur; foft hair. 
With his loll’d tongue he faintly licks his prey ; 
His warm breath blows her f/x up as the lies: 
She trembling creeps upon the ground away, 
And looks back to him with beleeching eyes. 
Dryden, ` 
Fii‘xwoop. 2. fe A plant. 
To FLOAT. ~v. n. { flotter, French. } 
1. To fwim on the furface of the water. 


When the fea was calm, all boats alike 
Shew'd matterthip in foating. Shukefp. 
‘The ark no more now floats, but feems on ground, 
Faft on the top of fome high mountain fix'd. 
Milton. 
That men, being drowned and funk, do flout the 
ninth day, when their gall breaketh, are popular 
affirmations. Brown. 
Three bluft’ring nights, borne by the fouthern blait, 
J fated; and difcover’d land at lait. Dryden. 
His rofy wreath was dropt not long before, 
Borne by the tide of wine, and floating on the door. 
Dryden. 
On frothy billows thoufands oar the ftream, 
In cumb’rous mail. Philips. 
Carp are very apt to foat away with freth water. 
. Mortimere 
2. To move without labour in a fuid. 
What divine monfters, O ye gods, were thefe 
That float in air, and fly upon the feas! Dryden. 
Swift they defcend, with wing to wing conjoin’d, 
Stretch their broad plumes, and /fo.et upon the wind. 
Pope. 
3. To pafs with a light irregular courfe: 
perhaps miftaken for feet or flet. 


Floating vifions make not deep impreffions enough 
to leave in the mind clear, diltinct, laiting ideas. 
Locke, 


5G To 


FLO 


Ta Fuoat. v.e. To cover with water. 
Proud Pactolus flours the fruitful lands, 
And leaves. rich manure of golden fands. 
Dryden's Æn. 
Venice looks, at a diftance,, like a great town 


half. feared by a deluge. Addifon on Ituly. 
“Now fmoaks with thow'rs the mity mountain- 
ground, 


And floured. fields lie undiftinguith’d round. ` Pope. 

‘The vaft parterres.a thoufand hands thall make: 

Lo! Cobham comes, and fivats them with a lake. 
l Pope. 

Froat. n. fa [from the rerb. ] 

1, The at of flowing; the flux; the con- 

trary to the «dd. A fenfe now out of ufe. 
Our tutin the Almighty is, that with us con- 
fentions are now at their higheft far. Hooker, 
There is fome difpofition of bodies to rotation, 
particularly from Ealt to: Welt; of which kind we 
conceive the main foar- and refloat of the fea is, 
which is by confent of the univerfe, as part of the 
diurnal motion. y Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 
-g,, Any body fo contrived or formed as to 


{wim upon the water. 
They took it for a thip, and, as it came nearer, 
for a boat; but it proved à fvat of weeds and rufhes. 
L’ Effrange. 
A paflage for the weary people make ; 
With ofer fouts the ftanding water ftrow, 
Of maffy ftones make bridges, if it flow. Dryden. 
3. The cork or quill by which the angler 


difcovers the bite of a fith. 

You will find this to be a G choice bait, fome- 
times cafting a little of it into the place where your 
ficat {wims. Walton. 

4s A cant word for a level. 

Banks are meafured by the ffoat or floor, which 
is eighteen foot fquare and one deep. _ Mortimer. 

Froaty. adj. Buoyant and fwimming on 


the furface. 

Vhe hindrance to ftay well is the extreme length 
of a Mips efpcpiallg if the be floaty, and want tharp- 
nefs of way forwards. Rakigh, 

KLOCK. x. f.. [floce, Saxon. } r 
1. A company; ufually a company of. birds 


or beafts. 
She that hath a heart of that fine frame, 
‘To pay this debt of love but to a brother, 
How will the love when the rich golden fhaft 
Hath kill'd the _/fack of all affections elfe 
‘Phat live in her. Shake/p, Twelfth Night. 
2. Acompany of fheep, diftinguifhed from 
berds, which are of oxen. 
The cattle ia the elds, and meadows green, 
Thofe rare and folitary ; thefe in fizcks 
Paituring at once, and in broad herds pa sia 
MIOR. 


France has a theep by her, to fhew that the riches 
of the country conhited chiefly in flocks and pattu- 
rage. ssa difon. 

3. A body of men. 

The heathen that had fled out of Judea came. to 

Nicanor by flecks. 2 Mac. xiv. 14. 
4. [From fcus.] A lock of wool. 
A houfe well-furnifh’d thall be thine to keep; 
And, fora fick bed, k can Mheer my theep. 
Dryden. 
To Frock. v. n. [from the noun.] ‘To 
gather in crowds or large numbers. 

Many young gentlemen flock to him every day, 
and fleet the time carclefly. Shakefpeare. 

Upon the return of the ambaffadors, the poor of 
all forts flocked together to the great matter's houfe. 

Knolles’s Hiftory, 

Others ran focking out of their houfes to the ge- 
neral lupplicatior. 2 Mac, iii. 18. 

Stilpo, when the people fecked about him, and 
that one faid, The people come wondering about 
you, as if it were to {ce fome; itrange beatt ¢ no, 
iaith he, it is to fee a man which Diogenes fought 
with his lanthorn at noon-day. Bacon. 

Secing the fpirits fwelling the nerves caufe the 
arm’s motion, upon. its refittance they fock from 
other parts of the body to overcome ite Digby. 


FLO 
‘The wits of the town came thither; 

*Twas ftrange to fee how they fock’d cogether i 

Each ftrongly confident of his own way, 

‘Thought to gain the laurel that day. Suckling. 
Friends daily flock. Dryden's Æn. 
The Trojan youth about the captive fock, 

To wonder, or to pity, or to mock. Denham. 
People do not fock to courts fo much for their 

majefties fervice, as for making their fortunes. 

L’ Efirange. 
To Froc. v. a. [from flagrum, Jatin. } 

To lath; to whip; to chaitife. 

The fchoolmafter’s joy is to flog. Swift. 

FLONG. particip. pafive, trom To fing, 
ufed by Spen/fer. 

FLOOD. »./. [plod, Saxon ; for, French. | 


1. A body of water; the fea; a river. 


What need the bridge’ much broader than the 
food. Shakefpeare. 
His dominion fhall be alfo from the one fea to 

the other, and from the /focd.unto the world’s end. 

Pfalm \xxii. 8. 
Or thence from Niger ficcd unto A Uas mount, 
The kingdoms of Almanzor,, Fez, and Sus. Milton. 
All dwellings elfe 

Flood overwhelm'd,! and them with all their pomp 

Deep under water roll'd; fea cover’d fea, 

Sea without fhore. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Arcadia’s flow’ry plains and pleafing fzods. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
z. A deluge; an inundation. 
You fee this confluence; this great food of vifiters. 
Shakefpeare. 
By fudden floods, and fall of waters, 
Buckingham’s army is difpers'd and fcatter’d. 
; Shak, R.III. 
3e Flow; flux; not ebb; not reflux; the 


{welling of a river by rain or, inland flood. 

We feck to know the moving of each fphere, 

And the ftrange caufe o’ th’ cbbs and foods of Nile. 

Davies. 
4. The general deluge. 

When went there by an age fince the great food, 

But it was fam’d with more than with one man? 
Shakefpeare. 

It is commonly opinioned that the earth was thinly 

inhabited before the food. Brown. 
5. Catamenia. 

Thofe that have the good fortune of mifcarrying, 
or being delivered, efcape by means of their floods, 
revelling the humours from their lungs. Harvey. 

Jo Froop. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
deluge; to cover with waters. : 

Where meadows are flooded late in Spring, roll 
them with a large barley-roller. Mortimer. 
FLo'opGATe.2.f. [ flood and gate.) Gate 
or fhutter by which the watercourfe is 
clofed or opened at pleafure. 

As if the opening of her mouth had opened fome 
great floodgate of forrow, whereof her heart could 
not abide the violent iflue, fhe funk to the ground. 

Sidacy. 

Yet there the fteel ftaid not; but inly bate 

Deep iirhis f/b, and opened wide a red fædgate. 
Spenfer. 

His youth, and want of experience in maritime 
fervice, had fomewhat been threwdly touched, even 
before the fluices and ffocdgates of popular liberty 
were yet fet open. Wotton. 

The rain defcended for forty days, the cataraéts 
or floodgates of heaven being opened. Burnet. 
FLoox. 2. f. [pfug, a plow, German. ] 

1. The broad part of the anchor which 
takes hold of the ground. 


2. A founder; a flat river fith. 


FLOOR. x./. {flon, plone, Saxon. 

1. The pavement: a pavement is always 
of ftonc, the floor of wood or ftone; the 
part on which one treads. 

His ftepmother, making all her geftures countera 


fcit affliction, lay almoft groveling upon the floor of 
her chamber, | Sidney. 


Froo’rine. a f. [from ror.) 


FLO 
He rent that iron door 
Where entered in, his foot could find no fosr, 
But all-a deep defeent as dark as hell. Fairy Queen. 
Look how the foor of lieav’n 
Is thick inlay’d with. patens of bright gold : 
There’s not the fmalleft orb which thou behold’ ft, 
But in his motion hike an. angel fings, 
Still quiring to the young ey’d.cherubins. Shake/p. 
The ground lay ttrewed with pikes fo thick asa 


Floor is ufually ftrewed with ruthes. Hayward. 
He winnoweth barley to-night in the thrething 
foor. Ruth. 
2. A ftory; a flight of rooms. 
He that building ftays at one 
Floor, or the fecond, hath erected nove.  Fonfon. 


Yo FLoor. w.a. [from the noun.) To 
cover the bottom with a floor. 

Hewn ftone and timber to foor the houfes. 

2 Chron. xxxiv. 
Bottom ; 
pavement. 

The ficoring is a kind of red plaifter made of 
brick, ground to powder, and aftcrwards worked 
into mortar. Addifen. 

To Fror. va. | from fap.} 'To clap the 
wings with noife; to play with any noify 
motion of a broad body. 

A blackbird was frighted almoft to death with a 
huge fispping kite that the faw over her head. 

L'Efrange. 
FLO'RAL. adj. [ floralis, Latin.] Relating 
to Flora, or to flowers. 
Let one great day s 
To celebrated fports and fora? play 
Be fet afide. Priore 
FLO'RENCE. x. /. [fromthe city Florence.]} 
A kind of cloth. Dia. 
Fro/ren. 2.f. [So named, fays Camden, 
becaufe made by Florentines.| A gold 
coin of Edward III. in value fix fhillings. 
FLO'RET. x. fe (fleurette, French] A 
{mall imperfe&t flower. 
FLO'RID. adj. [ foridus, Latin. | 
1. Produétive of flowers; covered with 
flowers. 
2. Bright in colour; flufhed with red. 

Our beauty is in colour inferiour to many flowers g 
and when it is moft forid and gay, three fits of an. 
ague can change it into je ee ah and leannefs. 

aylor*s Rule of living boly. 

The qualities of blood in a healthy ttate are to 

be florid, when let out of the. veffel, the red part 

congealing itrongly and foon. Arbuthnot. 

3. Embellifhed; fplendid ; brilliant with 
decorations. - 

The forid, elevated, and: figurative: way is for 
the paffions; for love and hatred, fear and anger, 
are begotten in the foul, by fhewing their objects out 
of their true proportion. Dryden. 

How did, pray, the frorid youth offend,. 

Whole fpcech you took, and gave it to a friend ? 


Pope. 
Frori'pity.2. /. [from forid. | French 
of colour. 


There is a ficridity inthe face from the good 
digeftion of the red part of the blood. Filoyer. 


FLO'RIDNESS. m. A [from forid.] 

1. Frefhnefs of colour. 

2. Embellithment ; ambitious elegance. 
Though a philofopher need not delight readers 


with his ficridme/s, yet he may take care_that he 
digit Men nol by nate A ~ Boyl 


Ce 

Frort'FeRous. adj. [ florifer, Latin. ] Pro- 
ductive of flowers. 

FLO'RIN. n. f. [French.] ¢ A coin firt 
made by the Florentines. That of Ger- 
many is in value 2. 4d. that of Spain 
41. 4d. halfpenny; that of Palermo and 
Sicily 2s. 6d, that of Holland 25. 


+ In 


FLO 


In the Imperial chamber the procters have half a 
Jorin taxed and allowed them tor every fubftantial 
recefs. l Aylt fe. 

Pro’rist, n. fo [Meurffe, French.] A) 
cultivater‘of flowers. 

Some botanifts or florifis at the leat. Duneiad. 

And while they break 

On the charm’d eye, th’ exulting fori/#s marks 

With fecret pride the wonders of his hand. Thom. 
FLo'RULENT. adj.| floris, Latin, | Flowery; 

bloffoming. 
Fro'scutovus. adj, [ flofculus, Latin.] 

Compofed of flowers; having the nature 

or form of flowers. 

The outward part isa thick andcarnous covering, 
and thefecond a dry and flofculous coat. Brown. 

To Fiore. v. a. [See Tc feet.) To kim. 

Such cheefes, good Cifley, ye fisted too nigh, 


“ler. 

Fro'tsox. x. f. [from flote.] Goods that 
{wim without any owner on the fea. 

PLO'TTEN, part. [from fore.) Skimmed. 

Skinner. 


To FLOUNCE. v. ». [plonfex, Dutch, to 
plunge. } 

1. To move with violence in the water or 
mire; to ftruggle ordath in the water. 
Ses: ei broad ae and forky = he laves 

eri urge, and flounces in the waves. 
AA a Addifon's Ovid, 

t. To move with weight and tumult. 

Six founcing Flanders mares 
Are e’en as good as any two of theirs. Prior. 
3. To move with paffionate agitation. 
When I’m duller than a poft, 
Norcan the plaineft word pronounce, 
You peither fume, nor fret, nor frounce Swift. 

To Frounce. v. a. To deck with flounces. 

She was flounced and furbelowed from head to 
foot ; every ribbon was crinkled, and every part of 
her garments in curl. Addifon. 

They have got into the fathion of flowncing the 
petticoat fo very deep, that it looks like an entire 
coat of luteitring, Pope. 

Frounce. x. f. [from the verb.] Any 
thing fewed to the garment, and hanging 
loofe, fo as to fwell and thake. 

Nay, oft in dreams invention we beftow, 

To change aflounce, or add a furbelow. Pope. 

A muflin flounce, made very full, would be very 
agre¢able. Pope. 

Fio'unper. n. f. [ fynder, Danih; fuse, 
Scottifh.] The name of a fmall flat fith. 

Like the floxndery out of the frying-pan into the 


j 


fire. Camb. 
Flsundera will both thrive and breed in any pond. 
Mortimer, 


Yo Fro'unper. v. n. [from founce.} To 
ftruggle with violent and irregular mo- 
tions: as a horfe in the mire. 

Down goes at once the horfeman and the horfe; 
That courfer ftumbles on the fallen fteed, 
And ficundring throws the rider o'er his head. 
Dryden, 
The more inform'd, the lefs he underftood, 
And deeper funk by flewzd’ ring in the mud. 


Di yden. 
He plung'd for fenfe, but found’ no bottom there; 


Then writ and ficunder’d on in mere defpair. 


Pope. 
To FLOURISH. w. n. [floreo, florc/co, 
Latin. ] 


r. To be in vigour; not.to fade. 
The righteous fall flour{/ like, the palm-tree. 
TN 1 Pf, xcii. 
Where’er you tread, the bluthing flow’rs fhal! rife, 
And all things fouri/b, where you turn your eyes. 
Pope. 
2. To be ina profperous ftate, 


If 1 could find example 
Of thoufauds, that had ftruck anointed kings, 


6. 


FLO 


And flourifo'd after, I'd not do't: but fince 
Nor brafs, nor tone, nor parchment, bears not one. 
Let villainy itfelf forfwear't. Shukefp. 
Harry, that prophefied thou fhould’ft be king, 
Doth comfort thec iin feep; live thou and ~ i d 
Shake/peare. 
He was the patron of my manhood, when | fou- 
rîfbed in the opinion of the world, though with 
fmall advantage to my fortune. Dryden. 
Bad men as frequently profper and fourifb, and 
that by the means of their wickednels. Nelfor. 
3. To ufe florid language; to fpeak with 


ambitious copioufnefs and elegance, 
Whilft Cicero acts the part.of a rhetorician, he 


dilates and. fouri/Ler, and gives example inftcad of 


rule. Baker. 
They dilate fometimes, and faxri long upon 
little incidents, and they fkip over and but lightly 
touch the drier partoftheirtheme. Watts’s Log. 
4. To defcribe various figures by inter- 
feting lines; to play in wanton and jir- 
regular motions. 


Impetuous fpread f { 
The ftream, and fmoaking, foxri/b’d o'er his 1 
0 


pe. 
5- To boaft; to brag.] 
{In mufick.] ‘To play fome prelude 
without any fettled rule. 
Jo FLO'URISH. Ve a. 
1. To adorn with vegetable beauty. 
With thadowy verdure flewri/b'd high, 
A fudden youth the groves enjoy. Fenton. 
2. To adorn with figures of needle work. 
3. To work with a needle into figures. 
All that I thall fay will be but like bottoms of 
thread clofe se up. which, a a good needle, 
à worxs. oe 
ge Ee ca E yacon’ War wirb Spain. 
4. To move any thing in quick circles or 
vibrations by way of fhow or triumph. 
And all the powers of hell in full applaufe 
Flourifo’d their {nakes, and tofs’d their flaming 
brands. 
Againft the poft their wicker thields they crufh, 
Filcurifothe {word, and at the plaftron pufh. 
Dryden's Juv, 
5+ To adorn with embellifhments of lan- 
guage; to grace with eloquence often- 
tatioufly diffufive. 


The labours of Hercules, though fsurifbed with 
much fabulous matter ; yet notably tet forth the con- 
fent of all.nations and ages in the approbation of the 
extirpating and debellating giants, monfters, and. ty- 
rants. Bacon. 

As they are likely to over-fouri/b their own cafe, 
fo their flattery is hardeft to be difcovered. Collier. 

6. To adorn; to embellith; to grace. 
To bring you thus together, ’tis no fin, 
Sith the jultice of your title to him 
Doth fcurib the deceit. Shakefpeare. 


Fio/urisn. x. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Bravery; beauty; ambitious fplendour. 
Lcall’d thee thea-vainfouri/b of my fortunes 
I call’d thee then poor fhadow, painted queen, 
The prefentation of but what ] was. Shake/p, 
The flourt{ of his fober youth, 
Was the pride of naked troth. Crafbaw. 
z. An oftentatious embellifhment; ambi- 
tious copioufnefs ; far-fetched elegance. 
This is a flowrifo : there follow excellent parables. 
Bacon, 
We can excufe the duty of our knowledge, if we 
only beftow the flourifh of poetry thereon, or thofe 
commendatory conceits which popularly fet forth 
the eminence of this creature. Brown. 
The apprehenfion is fo deeply riveted into my 
mind, that fuch rhetorical fowri/Les cannot at all 
loofen or brush it our. More. 
Villainies have not the fame countenance, when 
therevare great intereits, plaufible colours, and flow. 
rifbes of wit and rhetorscis. interpoled between the 
bght and the obj¢ct. L'Litrange, 


Crafbaw. , 


F LO 


The fo much repeated ornament and frourif of 
their former Ipeeches- was commonly the trueft word 
they poke, though leaft believed by them. 

South's Sermons. 

Studious to pleafe the genius of the times, 

With periods, points, and tropes he flurs his crimes 3 
He lards with foursfhes his long harangue ; 
*Tis fine, fay’{t thou; what, to be prais’d and. hang ? 
Dryd, 
3. Figures formed by lines curioufly or 
wantonly drawn. : 

A child with delight looks upon emblems finely 
drawn and painted, and takes fome pleafure in be- 
holding the near characters and frourtfhes of a bible 
curioufly printed. Boyle 

They were intended only for ludicrous ornaments 
of nature, like the fouri/bes about a great letter that 
fignify nothing, but are made only to delight the eye. 

More againff Athei/m. 
FLO'URISHER. x. fe [from fourih.] One 
that is in prime or in profperity. 

They count him of the green-hair’d eld, they may, 

or in his flow’r; 
For not our greate(t fouri/er can equal him in pow’r. 


Chapman. 
To FLOUT. wv, a. f ftens 


Dutch; flowe, 
Frifick.] To mock; to infult; to treat 


with mockery and contempt. 
You muft flout my infufficiency. 
The Norweyan banners four the fky. 
And fan our peoplecold. — Shake/peare’s Macbeth , 
He mock’d us when he bege’d our voices ; 
Certainly he flowted us downright. Shake/p, 
She railed at her, that the thould be fo immodett 
to write to one fhe knew would flour her. Shak, 
Phillida fouts me. Walton's Angler: 
To FLouT. v. 2. To prattife mockery; to 
behave with contempt; to fneer. 
Though nature hath given us wit to fout at fors 
tune, hath not fortune fentin this fool to cut off this 


Shakefpeare. 


argument ? Shakefpeare. 
With talents well endu'd 

To be fourrilous and rude ; 

When you pertlyraife your fnout, 

Fleer and gibe, and laugh and four. Swift, 


Frout. #../. [from the verb.) A mock; 
an infult; a word or act of contempt. 
He would afk of thofe that had been at the other’s 
table, Tell truly, was there never a fout or drg > 


blow given ? Bac. 
She opened it, and read it out, 
With many a fmile-and lecring feur. Hudibras. 


Their doors are barr'd again{t a bitter flout; 
Snarl, if you pleafe; but you hall fnarl without. 
Dryden, 
How many floxts and jeers muft I expofe myfelf 
to by this repentance? How thall 1 anfwer fuch an 
old acquaintance when he invites me to an intem- 
perate cup? Calamty's Sermons. 
FLO'UT'ER, m, f. (from flout.) One who 
jeers. 
To FLOW. v. n. [flopan, Saxon. ] 
t. To run or fpread.as water. 
The god am I, whofe yellow water fows 
Around thefe fields, and fattens as it goes. Dryden 
Fields of light and liquid ether fow, 
Purg'd from the pond’rous dregs of earth below. 
Dryden. 
Endlefs tears fow down in ftreams, Sevifte 
2. To run: oppofed to anding waters. 
With ofter floats the ftanding water ttrow ; 
Of mafly ftones make bridges, if it fow. Dryden, 
3. Torife; not to ebb. 
This river bath thrice fow'd, no ebb between. 
Shakfpeare 


4- To melt. 


Oh that thou wouldit rent the heavens, that the 
Mountains might flow down at thy prefence. 
Tf. lxiv. 16 


§- To proceed; to ifue. 


I'll ufe that tongue 1 have: if wit fow from’t, 
I thall dogood. Shakefp. Winter's Tale, 
The knowledge drawn from experience is quite of 
another kind trom that which flows from fpeculation 
or difcousfe. South. 


5 G2 6:To 
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6. To glide fmoothly without afperity ;'as, 
a flowing period. 


This diicourfe of Cyprian, and. the: flowers of 
rhetorick in it, bew him to have Becn of a great-wit | 


and flowing eloquence.  Hakewwellon Providence. 
7. Towrite fmoothly ; to fpeak volubly. 
Virgil is fweet and fowing in his hexameters. 
Dryden. 
Did fweeter founds adorn thy fotving tongue 
Than ever man pronounc’d, or angels hing. Prior. 
8. To abound; to be crowded. 
The dry ttreets fow'd with men. 
9. To be copious: to be full. 
yo ar thall our naraci, es 
ein their flowing cups frefhly remember’d. 
+r X Shak. Hen: V. 
There every eye with flumb’rous chains fhe bound, 
And dah'd the fowing goblet to the ground. 


Chapman. 


Pepe's odyo., 


10. To hang*loofe and waving. 


He was cloathed in a fiuwing mantle of green! 


filk, interwoven with flowers, Spefator. 
Jo FLow.’v. a. To overflow; to deluge. 
Watering ‘hops is fcarce practicable, unlefs you 

have a ream at hand to few the ground. 
Mortimer”s Hufbandry. 


F iow. z: f. [from the verb. ] 
1. The rife of water; not the ebb. 


Some, from the diumal_and annual motion of the 


earth, endeavour to folye the ws and motions of 
thefe feas, illuftrating the fame by water in a bowl, 
that rifes or falls according to the motion of the 
veffel. Brown's Vulgar Errors. 
The ebb of tides, and their ETER poe 
We as arts elements thall-underitand. Dryden. 
z. A fudden plenty or abundance. 


The” noble power of fuffering bravely is as far 


above that of enterprifing greatly, as an unblemifhed 

confcience and inflexible refolution are above an ac- 
cidental iow of fpirits, or a fudden tide of blood. 

l Pope.’ 

3. A ftream of -didtion; 

tongue. ; 

Teaching is not ajfow of words, nor the draining 

of an hour-glafs ; but an-effeQual procuring that a! 

man know fomething which he knew not before, or 

to know it better. South. 


FLO'WER. z. f. [ fleur, French ;, flos, flores, 
Latin} . . | 


1. The part of a plant which contains the 
feeds. 


Such are reckoned perfet fuzevrs which have a 
petala, “a ftamen, apex and ‘ftylus;: and: Whatever 
flower wants cither of thefe is reckoned imperfect. 
Periett Acwers are divided into fimple ones, which 
are not compofed of other fmaller, and) which 
ufually have but onesfingle ftile;: and compounded, 
which confift of many flofcult, all making but one 
Slower. Simple ffswers are monopetalous, which 
have the body of the fzuer all of one cntire leaf, 
though fometimes cut! or divided a ‘little way into 
many feeming petala, or leaves; as in borage, bu- 
gos: or polypetalous, which have diltin® petala, 
and thofe falling off fingly, and notealtogether, as 
the feeining. petala of monopetalousAcwers always 
do: but thofe are further divided into uniform and 
difform flowers: the former have their tight and 
left hand parts, and the forward and backward parts 
all alike; but the diform have no fuch regularity, 
asinthe flcwers of fage and deadnettle. Aimo- 
nopetalous difform ffuwer is likewife further divi- 
ded into, firt, femi-fftular, whofe upper part re- 
fembles a pipe cut off obliquely, as in the  ari- 
loftochia ; 2d, labiate; and this either with one 
Jip only, as in the acanthum and {cordium, or with 
two lips, as in the far greater part of the labiate 
Slewers: and here the upper lip is fometimes turned 
upwards," and fo turns the conver part downwards, 
as in the chamacciffus; but molt commonly the 


upper lip is coovex abcve, and turns the hollow | FLo'wER de Luce. nf A bulbous iris. 


pact down to its fellow below, and reprefents a kind 
of helmet,,or monkthood; and fromithence thefe 
are re ausoll ageless Balleate, cucullate, aid gale- 
riculate fowert; and in this form are the flowers of 
the lamiuin, and molt verticillate plants. Somes 


volubility, of 


FLO 


times the Jamium is intire, and fometimes jagged 


ordividecd. 3d, Corniculate; that ity fuch hollow’ 


flowers as have on their upper partja kind of fpur, 


or little horny as the, linaria, delphinum, &c. and | Jo Flower, 


the carniculum, or calcar, is always impervious at 
the tip or, point. Compounded flowers are, firit, 


difcous, or difcoidal;: that is, whofe. flofculi are fer’ 
fo clofe, thick, and even, as to make the furface of 


the flower plain and flat, which, becaufe of its round 
form, will be like a difcus; which difk is fome- 
times radiated, when there is a row of petala ftand- 
ing round in the difk, like the points of a ftar, as 
in the matricaria, chamzmelum, &c. and fome- 
times naked, having no fuch radiating leaves round 
the limb of its difk, as in the tanacetum: 2d, 
planifolius, which is compofed of plain flowers, 
fet together in circular rows round the centre, and 


whofe face is ufually indented, notched, and jagged,’ 


as the hieracia. 3d, Fiftular, which is compounded 
of long hollow little flowers, like pipes, ‘all divided 
into large jags sat the ends. Imperfect flowers, 
becaufe they want the petala, are called ttamine- 
ous, apetalous, and capillaceous; and thofe which 
hang pendulous by tine threads, like the juli, are by 


Tournefost called amentaceous, and we call them | 2, 


cats-tail, The term campanaiformis.is ufed for fuch 

as arein the fhape of a bell, and infundibuliformis 

for fuch as are in the form of a tunnel. + Miller. 

Good men’s lives 

Expire before the fowers in their caps, 

Dying orere they ficken.  Shak/peare’s Macbeth. 
With flow’r interwoven treffes torn, 

The nymphs in twilight thade.of tangled thickets 

mourn. Milton. 

Beauteous flow'rs why do we fpread * se 

Upon the monuments of the-deéad. » Cowley. 
‘Though the fame fun with all diffufive rays 

Bluth in the rofe, and in the diamond. blaze, 

We fraife the {tronger effort of his power, 


And always fet the gem above the flower. Pope. 


If the bloffom of the plant be of moft importance, ||: 
we call it a flower; fuch are dailies, tulips, and}. 


Carnations. Watts. 
2. An ornament; an embellifhment. 
The nomination of perfons to thofe places being, 
fo prime and infeparable a flower of his crown, he 
would referve to himfelf. Clarendon. 
This difcourfe of Cyprian, and ‘the excellent 
flowers of rhetorick in it, hew him to have been a 
tweet and powerful orator. Hakewill, 
Truth needs no fow’rs of fpeech.. + Pope. 
3. The prime; the flourithing part. 
Alas! young man, your days can ne'er be long : 

In flow’r of age you perith for s fong. Pope. 
“Nhe edible part of corn; the meal. ~ 
The bread I would have in flower, fo as it might 

be baked ftill to ferve their neceffary want. 
I can make my audig up, that all 

From me back receive the fzw’r of all,- 

And leave me but the bran. 
The flowers of grains, mixed with water, will make 

a fort of glue. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
But by thy care twelve urns of wine be fill’d, 

Next thefe in worth, and firm thofe urns be feal'd; 

Be twice ten mealùresof the choicett four, 

Prepar’d, ere yet deicends the evening hour, 

: ‘Pope's Ody fey. 

5- The moft excellent: or valuable part of 
any thing ; quintefcence. 

The choice and flower of all things profitable the 

Pfalms do more briefly contain, and more movin 

exprefs, by reafon of their poetical form. 


Thou haf fain 

The fouer of Europe for his chivalry. Shake/p. 
The French monarchy is exhautted of ite braveit 
fubje&ts: the flower of the nation is confumed in its 
W Addifan. 


Heoker. 


AY penfer. : 


Shake/peare, |: 


FLO 


Crop'd are the flower de luces in your arms ; \ 
Ot: England’s coat one half is cut away, Shukefp. 
Vhe iris is the fweride luce. Peacham, 
vu. ne [ femrir, T rench; or 
from the noun, J 


1. To bein flowers to be in bloom; to 


bloom; to put forth flowers. 
So forth they marched in this goodly fort, 
To take the folace of the openiairy 
And in freh fowering fields themfelves tofport.’ 
- N Fairy Queen, 
Sacred’ hill, whofe head full high, 
ls, as it were, forendlefs memory 
Of that dear Lord, who oft thereon was found; + 
Forever with a flotu’ring garland crown'd. |) 
. Fairy Queen, 
Then:herbs of every leaf, that fudden flower, " 
Op'ning. their various colours. Milton, 
Mark well the fow'ring almonds in the wood, _ 
Iiod’sous blooms the beamng branches load. * 
Dryd.. Georg: 
To leaflefs fhrubs the fw’ ring palms fucceed; 
And od’rous myrtle to the noifome weed. + Pope. 
To be in the prime; to flourith. 
Whilome in youth, when flower'd my | youthful 


fpring. 
Like fallow fwift, I wandered here and there ; 
For heat of heedlefs luft me did fo ting, © 
That I of doubted dangerhad no fear. è i Speafer. 
‘This caufe detain’d me all my fiow'ring youth, 
Within a loathfome dungeon there to pine. 


Shakefp. Henry V1. 


3. To froth; oto ferment; -to mantle, as 


new bottled beer. 
Thofe above the water iwere beft, and that ‘beer 
did flower \a little; whereas ‘that under’ water did 
not, though it were treih. Lue Bacon. 
An extreme clatification doth fpread the fpirits fo 
fmooth that they become dull,, and the drink dead, 
which ought to have a litle Poswering- ` 


s 


Bacon's Natural Hifory. 


4.::To come as cream.from.the furface. « 


Ifyou can accept of thefe few obfervations, which 
have flowered cotf, and’ are, assit iwere, the bur- 
nifhing of. many: {tudious and:contemplative: years, I 
here give you them todifpofe of. , ilten. 


B 


Jo Frolwers ®. iasi[ from the.noun.] Po 


adorn with fictitious or imitated flowers. 


FLO'WERAG E: 2. f..[from fower:] Store of 


flowers. Dia. 


We 4 
Pro'weret, ni. f. [ fleuret, Frenchi) A 


flower; A finall flower. 
Sometimes her head fhe fondly would aguife 
With’ gaudy garlands, or freth flow 'rers dight, 


'' Abont her neck, or rings of rufhes plight. © Fy Q 


That fame dew, which fometime on the buds 
Was wont to fwell, like round and orient pearls, ` 


Stood now within the pretty fow'rer’s eyes, 


Like tears that did their own difgrace bewail. 
Shake/peare. 
So tothe fylvan lodge, * | , -5 > 

They came, that like Pomona’s arbour fmil’d,, 

With fow'rets deck’d, and fragrant {mells. Miir. 
‘Phen laughs the* childith year with fro'ress 

crown’d, 
And laviihly perfumes the fields around; ~ 
But no fubftantial nourifhment receives, 


Intirm the ftalks, unfolid are the leaves. Dryd. 


ry 
Bly | FLo'weRGARDEN, m- /. [iver and garden.] 


A garden in which flawers are. principally 
cultivated. 

Obferving that this manure produced flowers in 
the field, 1 made my gardener try thofe hells in my 


Slower garden, and I never faw better carnatigns or 


tlowers. 


Moctimer’s Hufbandry, 


vars. i 
6. That which is moft diftinguifhed “for | Fro'werrN ess, w. f. [from flowery.) | 


any thing valuable. re ‘The ftate of abounding in flowers.. 

He is not the Sower of courtefy, but, I warrant | 2. Floridnefs of. fpeech. ; 
himyas.gentle as.a lamb. Shakefpeare. | RLO'WERINGBUSH; u. f.. A plant 
Fro'wery. adj. (from flower.) Full of 

flowers; .adorned) with, flowers «real, or 

fictitious. Line? 
My mother Circe, with the fyrens three, 
Amidit the fow'ry kirtled Naiades. 


Miller {pecifies thirty-four {pecics of this plant; 
and among them the Pertian flower de luee is. greatly 
eftecmed forthe fweetnefs and beauty of its variegated 
flowers, which are in perfection in February, or the 


beginsing of March. Milton. 


Day’s 


FLU 
Day's harbinger . 

Comes dancing from the Eaft, and leads with her 

The flou’ry May, who fram her green lap throws 
The yellow cowflip and the pale primrofe. Milton. 
O’er his fair limbs a fow’ry veft he threw. 
£ e. 

To her the fhady grove, the fw’ry field, — 

The ftrcams and fountains no deught could yield. 


` Pope. 
FLo'wincLY., adv., [from fow.] With 
volubility; with abundance. 
Frowk. n.f. [ fluke, Scott.] A flounder; 
the name of a fih. 
Amongft thefe the fzwk, fole, and plaice, follow 
e ude up into the freth waters. Carew. 
FLo‘wkxwort. x. /. The name of a plant. 
Frown, Participle of fy, or fee, they being 
confounded; properly of fiy. 
1. Gone away. 
+ For thofe, 
Appointed to fit there, had left-their charge, 
Flown tothe upper world. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Where, my deluded fenfe! ‘was reafon fcwn ? 
* Where the high majefty of David’s throne ? 
2. Puffed; inflated; elate. 
+ » And whea night 
___Darkens the ftreets, then wander forth the fons 
~ OF Belial, fowr with infolence and wine. Milton. 

Is this a bridal or a friendly feaft? 

Or from your deeds- I rightly may divine; 
Unfeemly fewn with infolence or wine. Pope. 

FLu'crTuanrT. adj. ( fludtuans, Latin. | 
Wavering; uncertain.. 

To be longing for this thing to-day, and for that 
thing to-morrow; to change likings for loathings, 
and to ftand wifhing'and hankering at a venture, 
how is it poffible for any man to be at reft in this 
Siuftuant wandering humour and opinion? 

y L’ Efrange. 

To FLU'CTUATE. v. ». [ flufuo, Latin. ] 
1. To roll to and again, as water in agita- 
tion. 

The fiu€?uating fields of liquid air, 

With all the curious meteors hov’ring there, 
Ard the wide regions of the land, proc’aim 
The Pow’r Divine, that rais’d the mighty frame. 
ss lackmore. 
2. To float backward and forward, as with 
the motion of water. 
3- To move with uncertain and hafty mo- 
s’ ‘tion. 
The tempter 
_ New parts puts on; and,'as to paffion mov’d, 
Flutes ditturb’J, Milton's Paradise Left. 
4. To be in am uncertain ftate; to feel 
fudden viciflitudes. 

As the preateft part of my eftate has hitherto been 

‘of an untteady and volatile nature, either tott upon 
feas, or AuQuating in funds; it is now fixed and fet- 

p Ued in fubdttaatial acres and tenements. Addifon, 

ga: To be ircefolute ; to be undetermined. 

Fiuctua'rion. x. Jo [flufuatio, Latin; 

. fluctuation, French; from flu@uate.| 

1. The alternate motion of the water. 

Flu€luations are but motions fubfervient, which 
winds, ftorms, fhores, fhelves, and every inter- 
Jacer.cy irregulates. Brown, 

They were caufed by the impulfes and flu@uation 
of water in the bowels of the earth. Woodward. 

2. Uncertainty ; indetermination. 

lt will not hinder it from making a profelyte of 
a perfon, that loves fluftuation of judgment little 
enough to be willing to be eafed of it by any thing 
but errour. Boyle. 

Five. m f [A word+of which I know 
not the etymology, unlefs it be derived 
from flew of fiy. | 

3. A {mall pipe or chimney to convey air, 
heat, or {moke. 

2. Soft down or fur, fuch a3 may fly in the 
wind. 


Pricr. 


FLUID. 


FLU 
FLUR'LLIN. 2. fa The herb SprepweEtu. 
Fru’ency. 2.f. [from fuent.) 
1. The quality of flowing; fmoothnefs ; 
freedom from harfhnefs or afperity. 

Fluency of numbers, and moft expreflive figures 
for the poet, morals for the ferious, and pleafantrics 
for admirers of points of wit. Garth. 

2. Readinefs; copioufnefs; volubility. 

Qur publick liturgy muft be cafhiered, the better 
to pleafe thofe men who gloried in their extemporary 
vein and fluency. King Charles. 

We reafen with fuch fuency and fire, 

The beaux we baffle, and the learned tire. Ticke/. 

The common fluency of fpeech in many men, 
and mott women, is owing to a fearcity of matter, 
and a fcarcity of words; for whoever is mafter of 
language, and hath a mind full of ideas, will be 
apt, in fpeaking, to hefitate upon the choice of both. 

Swift. 
3. Affluence; abundance. This fenfe is 
obfolete. 

Thofe who grow old in fuezcy and eafe, 
Behold him tott on feas. 

God riches and renown to men imparts, 
Even all they with; and‘yet their narrow hearts 
Cannot fo great a fluency receive, 

But their fruition to a itranger leave, 
FLU'ENT. adj. [fuens, Latin.] 
i. Liquid. 

It is not malleable; but yet it is not fxent, but 
ftupefied. Bacon, 

2. Flowing; in motion; in flux. 

Motion being a fxent thing, and one part of its 
duration being independent upon another, it doth 
not follow that becaufe anything moves this mo- 
ment, it muft do fo the next. . Ruy on the Creation. 

3. Ready; copious; voluble. 

Thofe have fome natural difpofitions, which 
have better grace in youth than in age, fuch as is a 
fluent and luxurious fpeech. Bacon. 

l thall lay before you all that’s within me, 

And with moft fluent utterance. Denbam’s Sophy. 
FLUENT. 2. f. Stream; running water. 

Confiding in their hands, that fed"lous ftrive 
To cut th’ outrageous flvenr; in this diftrefs, 

Ev’n in the fight of death, Philips. 

Fru/entiy. adv. [from fluent} With 
ready flow; volubly; readily ; without 
obftruction or difficulty. 

adj. [{ fintdus, Latin; fluide, 

French.} Having parts eafily feparable ; 

not folid. 

Or ferve they as a flow’ry verge to bind 
The fluid tkirts of that fame’ wat'ry cloud, 

Left ie again diffolve, and thow’r the earth? “Milton, 

If particles flip eafily, and are of a fit fize to -be 
agitated by heat, and the heat is big enough to 
keep them in agitation, the body is fuid; and if it 
be apt to ftick to things, itis humid. Newton, 

Fiu'tp. m. f. 

1. Any thing not folid, 

2. [In phyfick.] Any animal juice: as 
the blood. 

Confider how luxury hath introduced new difeafes, 
and with them, not improbably, altered the whole 
courfe of the fluids. Arbuthnot. 

Fruity. 2. fe [ fuidité, Fr. from 
fuid.) The quality in bodies oppofite 
to ftability ; want of coherence between 
the parts. 

Heat promotes fluidity very much, by diminifhing 
the tenacity of bodies: it makes many bodies fluid, 
which are not fluid in cold, and increafes the fluidity 
of tenacious liquids; as of oil, balfam, and honey; 
and thereby decreafes their refiftance. Newton. 

A difeafe oppolice to this fpiffitude is too great 
Juidity. Arbuthnot. 

Frulipness, m. f. [from fuid} That 
quality in bodies oppofite to ftability. 

What if we ould fay that Jluidnejs and fta- 
bility decada fo much upon the texture of the 
parts,, that, by the change of that texture, the 
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Sandys, 


Sandys. 
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fame parts may be made to conftitute either a fluid 
ora dry body, and that permanently too? Boyle. 
FLu'MMERY. zef) A kind of food made 
by coagulation of wheatflower or oat- 
meal. 
Milk and fummery are very fit for children. 
Locke, 
FLunG. participle and preterite of fing. 
Thrown; caft. 
Several ftatues the Romans themfelves fung into 
the river, when they would revenge themfelves. 


Addifon on Italy. 
FLUOR. n. f- {Latin.] 
1. A fluid ftate. 


The particles of fluids, which do not cohere- too 
ftrongly, and are of fuch a-fmalinefs as renders 
them moft fufceptible of thofe agitations which 
keep liquors in a fluor, are molt eafily feparated 
and rarefied into vapours. Newton's Opt. 

2. Catamenia. 
FLU'RRY. x. f 
1. A guft or ftorm of wind; a hafty blaft. 
The boat was overfet by a fudden flurry fromthe 
north. ` 3 Swift. 
2. Hurry; a violent commotion. 
To FLUSH. ~v. n. [ fty/fex, Dutch, to 
flow; fus, or flux, French. ] 
1. To flow with violence. 

Vhe pulfe of the heart he attributes to an ebul- 
lition and fudden expanfion, of. the blood in the 
ventricles, after the manner of the milk, which, 
being heated to fuch a degree, doth fuddenly, and 
all at once, fub up and run over'the veffel. Ray, 

It flufixs violently out of the cock for about a 
quart, and then ftops. Mortimer's Hufbandry, 

2. To come in hafte. 

If the place but affords 

Any ftore of lucky birds, 

As I make ’em to fu/b, 

Each owl out of his buh. — Ben Jonfon’s Owls, 
3. To glow in the tkin; to produce a 

colour in the face by a fudden’ aflux of 

blood. It is properly ufed of a fudden 

or tranfient heat of countenance; not of 


a fettled complexion. 
Ere yet the falt of moft unrighteous ‘tears 
Had left the f7u/bing in her gauled eyes, 
She married. Shakefpeare’s Hamler: 
Thus Eve with count’nance blithe ber ftory told, 
But in her cheek diftemper fu/hing glow’d. 
iSton. 
What can be more fignificant than the fudden 
Slufbing and confulion of a bluth? Collier. 
What means that lovely fruit? What means, alas! 
That blood, which fu/Les guilty in your face ? 
Dryden. 
At once, array’d 
In all the colours of the fu/bing year, 
The garden glows. Thomfon's Spring. 


4. To fhine fuddenly ; obfolete. * 

A flake of fire that fiu/bing in his beard, 

Him all amaz’d. 

To Fiusu. v. a. 

1. To colour; to réddén:: 
redden fuddenly. 

The glowing dames of Zama’s royal court, 

Have faces flu/b’d with more exalted charms. - 
* Addifon's Cato. 

Some court, or fecret corner feek, 

Nor fix/b with fhame the palling virgin’s cheek.’ 
Gay's Trivia. 
2.-To elate; to elevate; to give the ap- 
pearance of fudden joy. 

As profperous people, fiu/bed with great victories 
and. fucceffes, are rarely known to confine their joys 
within the bounds of moderation and innocence. 

Atterbury’s Sermons - 


Spenfer. 


properly to 


Fiusy. adj. 
1. Freth; full of vigour. 
He took my father grofly, full of bread, 
With all his crimes broad blown, and afb as May ; 


Ang how his audit ftands, who: knows, fave Heav’n ? 
Shakefpeare. 
A love 


FLU 


I leve to wear cloths that are fuf, 
Not prefacing old rags with pluth. Cleaveland., 
2. Affluent; abounding. A cant word. 
Lord Strut was not very flu/b in ready, either 
to go to law or clear old debts; neither could he find 
good bail, Arbuthnot, 
FLusH. 2. f. : 
1. ‘Afflux; fudden impulfe; violent flow. 
This is commonly corrupted to fa/b: as, 
a faj of water. 


Never had any man fuch a lofs, cries a widower, 
an the fu/b of his extravagancies for a dead wite, 
L’ Eftrange. 
The pulfe of the arteries is not only caufed by the 
pulfation of the heart, driving the blood through them 
in manner of a wave or fufb, but by the coats of the 
arteries themfelves. Ray. 
Succefs may give him a prefent fu/b of joy; but 
when the fhort tranfport is over, the apprehention 
of lofing fucceeds to the careof acquiring. 


Rogers's Sermons. 
2. Cards all of a fort. 
Jo Fuu'srer. v.a. [from To fue.) To 
make hot and rofy with drinking; to 
make half drunk. 


Three lads of Cyprus, noble fwelling fpirits, 
Have 1 to-night fufer'd with owing cups, 
And they watch too. Sbhake/p. Othello. 
FLUTE. ». f [ fufe, flute, French; fiayte, 
Dutch. ] 
1, A mafical pipe; a pipe with ftops for 
the fingers. 
Th’ oars were filver, 
Which to the tune of fures kept ftroke. 
~ The fofe-complaining fate 
In dying notes difcovers 
The woes of hopelefs lovers 
Whofe dirge is whifper’d by the warbling lute. 


Shak. 


Dryden. 


z. A channel or furrow ina pillar, like the 
concave of a flute fplit. 

Jo Frure. v a To cut columns into 
hollows. 

Yo FLUTTER. v. n. [phovenan, Saxon, 
flotter, French. | 

a. To take fhort flights with great agitation 
of the wings. 

As an eagle ftirreth up her neft, furrereth over 
her young, and fpreadeth abroad her wings, fo the 
Lord alone did lead him. Deut. 

Think you’ve an angel by the wings 3 
One that gladly will be nigh, 

To wait upon each morning-figh ; 
To flutter in the balmy air 
Of your well-perfimed pray’r. Crafbaw. 

They fed, and futt’ring, by degrees withdrew. 

: Dryden. 
2. To move about with great fhow and 
buftle without confequence. 

Excefs muddles the beft wit, and only makes it 
flutter and froth high. Grew. 

No rag, no fcrap of all the beau or wit, 

That once fo flutter’d, and that once fo writ. 
Pope’s Dune. 
3. To be moved with quick vibrations or 
undulations. 

Ye fpirits! to your charge repair; 

The furt'ring fan be Zephyretta’s care. Pope. 

They the tall mat above the veffel rear, 

Or teach the fiutr’ring fail te float in air. 
Pope's Ody fey. 

To be in agitation; to move irregu- 
larly; to be in a ftate of uncertainty. 

The relation being brought him what a glorious 
vitory was got, and how long we fluttered upon 
the wings of doubtful fuccefs, he was not furprifed. 

Howel’s Vocal Foreft. 

Tt is impoffible that men fhould certainly difcover 
the agreement or difcernment of ideas, whilft their 
thoughts fiurter about, or ftick only in founds of 
doubtful ing nification. ocke. 
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Efteem we thefe, my friends! event and chance, 
Produc’d by atoms from their fluse’ring pinas l 
rior. 


His thoughts are very uttering and wandering, 
and cannot be fixed attentively to a few ideas fuc- 
ceffively. Watts. 

To FLU'TTER. V. a. 

1. To drive in diforder; like a flock of 
birds fuddenly roufed. - 

Like an eagle in adovecoat, 1 
Flutter'd your Vollcians in Corioli. 

2. To hurry the mind. 

3. To diforder the pofition of any thing. 

Fiu'trer. x. f. [from the verb. ] 

1, Vibration; undulation; quick and irre- 
gular motion. 

An infinite variety of motions are to be made ufe 
of in the futter of a fan: there is the angry flutter, 
the modeit futter, and the timorous flutter. 

Addifon’s SpeRator. 

2. Hurry: tumult; diforder of mind. 

3.. Confufion; irregular pofition. 

Fruvialticx. adj. [(fluvéaticus, Latin. ] 
Belonging to rivers. 

FLUX. z. f. [ fuxus, Latin; flux, French. | 

1. ‘The act of flowing ; paflage. 

The fimple and primary motion of fire is flux, 
ina dire€t line from the centre of the fuel to its 
circumference. Digby. 

By the perpetual fux of the liquids, a great part of 
them is thrown out of the body. Arbuthnot. 

2. The ftate of pafling away and giving 
place to others. 

Whether the heat of the fun in animals whofe 
parts are fucceflive, and in a continual fux, can 
produce a deep and perfect glofs of blacknefs. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

What the ftated rate of intereft thould be, in the 
conftant change of affairs, and fux of money, is 
hard to determine, Locke, 

In the conttituent matter of one body, turning na- 
turally to another like body, the ftock or fund can 
never be exhaulted, nor the fux and alteration fen- 
fible. Woodward. 

Languages, like our bodies, are in a perpetual 
flux, and ftand in need of recruits to fuppiy thofe 
words that are continually falling. Felton. 

3. Any flow or iffue of matter. 

Quinces ftop fluxes of blood. Arbuthnot. 

4. Dyfentery ; difeafe in which the bowels 
are excoriated and bleed; bloody flux. 

Eat eaftern fpice, fecure 
From burning fwxes and hot calenture. Hallifax. 

5: Excrement; that which falls from bodies. 

Civet is the very uncleanly fux of a cate Shak. 

6. Concourfe ; confluence. 4 

Left and abandon’d of hìs velvet friends; 

Tis right, quoth he; thus mifery doth part 
The flux of company. Shakefp, As you like it, 

7. The ftate of being melted. 

8. That which mingled with the body 
makes it melt. 

Frux. adj. (fluxus, Latin.) Unconftant ; 
not durable; maintained by a conitant 
fucceffion of parts. 

To FLUX. U. a 

1. To melt. 

2. To falivate; to evacuate by fpitting. 

He might fafhionably and genteelly have been 
duellcd or fuxed into another world. South, 

Fruxi'iiry. z. f. (fluxus, Latin.) Eafinefs 
of feparation of parts; pofffbility of 
liquefaction. 

Experiments feem to teach, that the fuppofed 
averfation of nature to vacuum is but accidental, or 
in confequence, partly of the weight and ait 
or at teal fuxility of the bodies here below.. Boyde, 


Fiu'xion. 2. f. [ fuxio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of flowing. 
2. The matter that flows. 


Shakefp. 


FLY 


The fuxisn increafed, and abfceffes were raifed. 
I 1 Wifemane 
3. [In pte i The arithmetick or 
analyfis of infinticly finall variable quan- 
tities; or it is the method of finding an 
infinite {mall or infinitely fmall quan 
tity, which, being taken an inhnite 
number of ‘times, becomes equal to a 
quantity given. Harris. 
A penetration into the abftrufe difficulties and 
depths of modern algebra and ffuxions, are not 
worth the labour of thofe who defign the learned 
profeffions as the bufinefs of life. Watts. 
Yo FLY. pret. few or fied; part. fled or 
frown. v. n. {pleoxan, Saxon. To Sty is 
propetly to nfe wings, and gives flew and 
flown. To fice is to efcape, or to ga 
away, plean, Saxon, and makes fed. 
They are now confounded. ] 
1. To move through the air with wings. 
Ere the bat hath fown 
His cloifter’d flight. Shakefp. Macbeth, 
Fowl that may fly above the earth in the open 
firmament of heaven. Gen. i. 20. 
Thefe men’s haftinefs the warier fort of you do 
not commend: ye with they had held themfelves 
longer in, and not fizu:n fo dangeroutly abroad be- 
fore the feathers of the caufe had betn grown. 
z Hooker. 
2. To pafs through the air. 
Man is born unto trouble, as the {parks fy upward. 


2b, V. 
3. To pafs away, with the idea of fwiftnel 
or efcape. 
Ev’n a romance,.a tune, arhyme, 
Help thee to pafs the tcdious time, 
Which elfe would on thy hand remain; 
Though fown, it ne'er looks back again. Prier. 


4. To pafs fwiftly. 
The fcouts with fying {peed 
Return, and through the city fpread the news. 
Dryden. 
Earth rolls back beneath the fying ttecd. Pope. 
5. To move with rapidity. 
As ftriplings whip the top for fport, 
On the fmooth pavement of an empty court, 
The wooden engine fies and whirls about. Dryden, 
6. To part with violence. 
Glad to catch this good occafion, 
Moft thoroughly to be winnow'd, where my chaff ~ 
And corn thall fy afunder. Shakefpeare, 
He balfas heads to fave his own, made fy ; 
And now, the fultan to preferve, mult die. Wadler. 
7. To break; to thiver; to burit afunder 
with a fudden explofion. 
Behold, a frothy fubftance rife; 


Be cautious, off your bottle fies. Swift, 
8. [rlean, Saxon; /fichen, German.] ‘To 
run away; to attempt efcape. [In this 


fenfe the verb is properly to fee, when 
fred is formed ; but the following exam- 
ples fhew that they are confounded : 
they are confounded oftener in the pre- 
fent than in the preter tenfe. ] 
Which when the valiant elf perceiv’d, he leapt, 
As lion fierce, upon the fying prey. Spenfete 
Ye hall flee, as ye fred trom before the earth- 
quake. Zech. xiv. 5. 
Abiather efcaped and few after David. 1 Sa. xxii, 
What wonder if the kindly beams he thed, 
Reviv'd the drooping arts again ; 
If fcience rais’d her head, 
And foft humanity, that from rebellion fed. 
Dryden. 
He oft defir’d to fy from Ifrael’s throne, 
And live in fhades with her and love alone. Prior. 
1'11 fy from thepherds, flocks, and flow’ry plains; 
From thepherds, flocks, and plains 1 may remove, 
Forfake mankind, and all the world but love. Pope. 
g. Yo Fuy at. To fpring with violence 
upon; to fall on fuddenly, 
A fervant 


FLY. 

A fervant that he bred, thrill’d with remorfe, 
Oppos’d againit the act, bending his fword 
To his great mafter; who, @hereat enrag’d, 

Flew en him, and among’ft them fell’d him dead. 
Shakefp. 

Though the dogs Sekt ei har the dog- 

i ret they will come forth an at him. 
eRe ER Båen’s Nat. Hif. 

No honour, no fortune, can keep a man from 
being miferable, when an enraged confcience fhall 
fis at him, and take him by the throat. South. 

This isan age that fies at all learning, and en- 
quiresefpecially into faults. ; South. 

10. To Fry in the face. To infult. 

This would diicourage any man from doing you 
good, when you will either neglect him, or fly in bis 
face; and he muft expe& only danger to himfelf. 

Swift's Drapier’s Letters, 
11. To Fuy in the face. ‘Yo a& in defiance. 
Fly in nature's face: 
—But how, if nature fy in my face firt? 
—Then nature's the aggreffor. 
12. To Fry of. To revolt. 

Deny to fpeak to me? They’re fick, they're weary, 
They have travelled all the night! mean fetches, 
The images of revolt and flying off. Shakefp. 
° The traytor Syphax we 
Flew cf at once with his Numidian horfe. 

Addifon's Cato, 
13- To Fry out. ‘To burft into paffion. 
How eafy is a noble fpirit difcern’d, 
From harth and fulphurous matter that flies omt 
Jn contumelies, makes a noile, and ftinks. 
Ben Fonf. Catil. 

Paffion is apt to ruffle, and pride ay: out into 

contumely and neglect. Collier of Fricnd flip. 
24. To Fuy owt. To break out into li- 


cence. t 

You ufe me like a courfer fpurr’d and rein’d : 

If I fly out, my fiercenefs you command. Dryden. 

Papifts, when unoppofed, ffy our into all the 
pageantries of worfhip; but when they are hard 
preiled by arguments, lie clofe intrenched behind 
the council of Trent. 5 Dryden. 

15. To Fiy oute To fart violently from 
any direction. 

All bodies, moved circularly, have a perpetual 
endeavour to recede from the centre, and every mo- 
ment would fy out in right lines, if they were not 
reitrained. Bentley's Sermons. 

16. To let Fry. To difcharge. 
The noify culverin, o’ercharg’d, /ets fiy, 
And burits, unaiming, in the rended iky. Granville. 
17. To be light and unencumbered: as a 
fying camp. 
Jo FLY. v.a. À 
1> To fhun; to avoid; to decline. 


Love like a ihadow flies, when fubftance love 
purfues ; 


Purfuing that which flies, and fying what purfues. 


Shakefpeare. 
O Jove, I think 
Foundations fy the wretched; fuch I mean, 
Where they thould be relieved. Shakefp. 
If you fly phyfick in health altogether, it will 
be too ftrange for your body when you fhall need it. 
Bacon's Effays. 
© whither (hall I run, or which wa 
The fight of this fo horrid fpettacle. Milton. 
2. ‘To refufe affociation with. 
Sleep flier the wretch; or when with cares oppreft, 
And his tofs’d limbs are weary ’t into rett, 
Then dreams invade. Dryden's Juvenal. 
Nature fier him like enchanted ground. Dryden. 
3. ‘lo quit by flight. 
Dedalus, to fy the Cretan (hore, 
His heavy limbs on jointed pinions bore, 
‘Thefirft who fail’d in air. Dryden's An. 
4. ‘Vo attack by a bird of prey. 


Dryden. 


3 


If a mancan tame this moniter, and with her fly | 


other ravening fowl, and kill them, it is fomewhat 
_ worth. Bacon. 
S. Itis probable that few was originally the 
preterite of fy, when it fignified vola- 


FOA 
tion, and fed when it fignified efcape: 
fewn fhould be confined likewife to 
vOlation; but thefe diftin@tions are now 
confounded. I know not any book ex- 
cept the Scriptures in which fy and jee 
are carefully kept feparate. 

Fry. 2. /. [pleoge; Saxon. ] 

1. A fmall winged infect of many fpecies. 

As flies to wanton boys, are we to th’ gods; 

They kill us for their fport. Shake/peare, 

y country neighbours begin to think of being in 
general, before they come to think of thé fy in 
their fheep, or the tares in their corn. Locke. 

To prevent the fly, fome propofe to fow athes 
with the feed. 

To heedlefs flies the window proves 
A conitant death. t Thomfen's Summer. 

2. That part of a machine which, being put 
into a quick motion, regulates and equa- 
lifes the motion of the feft. 

If we fuppofe a man tied in place of the weight, 
it were eafy, by a fingle hair faftened untgghe fly or 
balance of the jack, to draw him up from the ground. 

S } Wilkins, 

3. That part of a vane which points how 
the wind blows. 

Te Fry'siow. v. a. [ fy and bloav.] To 
taint with flies; to fill with maggots. 

l am unwilling to believe that he defigns to play 
tricks, and to fyblew my words, to make others 
diftatte them. Stilling fleet. 

Like a fyblewn cake of tallow; 
Or on parchment, ink turn’d yellow. Swift. 

So morning infects, that in muck begun, 

Shine, buz, and flyd/ow in the fetting fun. Pope. 

Fry’soat. a /. [fy and boat.) A kind 
of veffel nimble and light for failing. 

Fryca’rcuer. %. J. [ fy and catch.) One 
that hunts flies. 

There was more need of Brutus in Domitian’s 
days, to mend, than of Florace, to laugh at a fy- 
catcher. Dryden. 

The fwallow was a flycatcher as well as the 

i fpider. L’ Eftrange. 

Fryer. 2. f. [from fy. | 

1, One that flies or runs away. ‘This is 
written more frequently fier. 

They hit one another with darts, as the others dé 
with their hands, which ehey never throw counter, 
but at the back of the fier. Sandys's Journey. 

He grieves fo many Britons fhould be lott; 

Taking more pains, when he beheld them yield, 
To fave the fliers than to win the tield. Waller, 

2. One that ufes wings. 

3- The fly of a Jack. 

4» [In architeéture.] Stairs made of an 
ae fquare figure, whofe fore and 
hack fides are parallel to each other, and 
fo are their ends: the fecond of thefe 
flyers ands parallel behind the firft, the 
third behind the fecond, and fo are faid 
to fly off from one another. 

Moxon's Mech. Exer. 

To Fry’risu. v. 2. [fy and ffs.) To 
angle with a hook baited with a fly, 
either natural or artificial. 

I thall give you fome directions for fy-fi/bing. 

al Watfon. 

FOAL. 2. /. [fola, Saxon.] The offspring 
ofa mare, or other beaft of burthen. The 
cuftom now is toufe co/tfora young horfe, 
and foal for a young mare ; but there was 
not originally any fuch diftinétion. 

Alfa few his fteed, 
And with his winged heels did tread the windy. 
As he had deen a foul of Pegafus’skind. F.Q. 

Twenty the-alles and ten ‘Pale. Gen. xxxii. 15. 

To Foar. v. a. [from the noun.}] To 

bring forth.. Ufed of mares, 


Mortimer’s Hufbandry. | 


FOC 
Give my horfe to Timon: it foals me ftraighe 
Ten able horfes. Shake/peare’s Timon. 
Such colts as are 
Of generous race, ftraight, when they firft are foal’dy 
Walk proudly. May's Georgicks. 
To Foar. v. x To be difburthened of 
the foetus. Ufed of beafts of burthen. 
About September take your mares‘into the houfe, 
where keep them 'till they foa/. 
a Mortimer's Hufbandry. 
Fo ALBIT. 


1 
O ĵ #.f. Plants. 


FOAM. #. f. [ram, Saxon.} The whité 
fubftance which agitation or fermentation 
gathers on the top of liquours; froth; 
fpume. 

The foam upon the water. Hof. x. 7. 
Whitening down their molly tinétur’d ftream 
Defcends the billowy foam, Thomfon’s. Spring, 
To Foam. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To froth; to gather foam. 
What a beard of the geneéral’s cut will do among 
Soaming bottles and ale-wath'd wits, is wonderful. 
Shake/p. Henry Ve 
Cæfar fell down in the market-place, and foam’ d 
at mouth, and was fpeechlefs. Shakefpeare. 
To Pallas high the foaming bowl he crown’d, 
And fprinkl’d large libations on the ground. Pope. 
Upon a foaming horfe 
There follow'd ftraight a man of royal port. Rowe, 
2. To be in rage; to be violently agitated. 
He foameth, and gnatheth with his teeth. 


Mar.ixatte 
Fo'amy. adj. [from faam]. Covered 
with foam; frothy. 


More white than Neptune’s foamy face}. 

When ftruggling rocks he would embrace. 
Behold now high the foamy billows ride ! 
The winds and waves are on the juiter fide. 
Dryden 
FOB. »./. [ fuppe, fupfacke,German.} A 

fmall pocket. 

Who picked a fob at holding forth. Hudibras. 
When were the dice with more profufion thrown 2 
The well-fill’d fcb, not empty'd now alone. Dryd. 
He put his hand into his fob,. and prefented me 
in his name with a tobacco-ttopper, Addi fone. 
Two pockets he called his fobs: they were two: 


large lus fqueezed.clofe by the preffure of his belly. 
Swift» 


Sidneys 


Orphans around his bed the lawyer fees,, 
And takes the plantiff’s and detendant’s fees; 
His tellow pick-purfe, watching for a job). 

Fancies his finger’s in the cully’s fp. Swif?, 
To Fon. v. a. { fuppen, German. } 
1. To cheat. to trick; to defraud. 

I think it is fCurvy, and begin to find myfelf fossa 
in ite Shakefp.. Othello. 

Shallthere be a gallows. ftanding in England when, 
thou art king,. and refolution thus fob4'd as it is with: 
the rufty curb of old father antick the law. 

Shake/peare'’s Henry IV- 

He goes preffing forward, ’tll he was fobbed 

again with ‘another ftory. L’ Bhirange.. 
2. To Fos eff. ‘Vo hift off; to put afide 

with an artifice; to delude by a: trick. 

You muft not think 
To fob off your difgraces with a tale. > Sbake/pa. 
For they, poor knaves, were glad to-cheat, 

To get their wives-and children meat ;. 

But thefe will not be /044'd off fo, 

They muft have wealth and power too.. Hugdibvase 

By a Ravenna wintner once betray ’d,. 

So much for wine and water mix'd I paid, 
But when I thought the purchas’d liquor mine, 
The rafcal_ fobs'd me off with only wine.. Addi/on. 

Being a great lover of country-fports, I abfolutely 
determined not to be a minifter of ftate, naw to be 

Sobbed off with a garter. Addifon's Freebolder.. 
Fo'caL. adj. [from focus.) Belonging to 
the focus. See Focus. 

Schelhammer demandeth whether the convexity or 
concavity of the drum»collects rays into a focal point: 
or feattcrs them. Derbun,. 

Fo'ces 


FOE 
Fo'ctr. +#. f: (focile, French.] The greater 


or Jefs bone between the knee and. ankle, 


or elbow and wrift. 
The fracture was of both the foci/s of the left leg. 
Wifeman. 

Foctuia'rion. n. f. Lfocillo, Lat.] Com- 
fort; fupport. Die. 

FO'CUS. n. f. [Latin.] ‘ 

L [in opticks.| The focus of a glafs is 
the point of. convergence or concourfe, 
where the rays meet and crofs the axis 
after-their refraction by the glafs. 

The point trom which rays diverge, or to 
which they converge, may be called their focus. 
. Nesuton's Opticks. 

2. Focus of a Parabola. A point in the 
axis within the figure, and diftant from 
the vertex by a fourth part of the para- 
meter, or/atus reddum. Harris. 

3. Focus of ax Ellipfis. A point towards 
each end of the longer axis; from whence 
two right lines being drawn to any point 
in the circumference, fhall be together 
equal to that longer axis. Harris. 

4. Focus of the Hyperbola. A point in 
the principal axis, within the oppofite 
hyperbolas ; from which if any two right 
lines are drawn, meeting in either of the 
oppofite hyperbolas, the difference will be 
equal to the principal axis. Dia. 

FODDER. n. J- [nodne, poden, Saxon. ] 
Dry food ftored up for cattle againft 
winter. 

Their cattle, ftarving for want of fodde, cor- 
rupted the air. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 
Being not to be raifed without wintering, they 
will help to force men into improvement of land bya 
neceffity of fodder. Temple 
Of grafs and fodder thou defraud’ft the dams, 
And’óf their mothers dugs the ftarving lambs. 
Dryd. Virgil. 

To Fo'DDER. v. a. [from the noun.] ‘fo 

feed with dry food. 
Natural earth is taken from juft under the turf of 
the beft pafture ground, ina place that has been well 
foddered on. g Evelyn. 
, From Winter keep, 

Well fodder'd in the ftalls, thy tender fheep. 
Dryd. Virgil. 
A farm of fifty pound hath commonly three 
‘barns, with as many cowyanls to fodder cattle in. 
Mortimer’s*liufbandry, 

Straw will do well enough to fodder with. 
Mortimer. 

Fo'DDERER. #.° f- [from fodder.) He 
who fodders cattle. 

FOE. x. J. [pah, Saxon; fae, Scottith. ] 

1. Anenemy in war. 

Ere he had eftablifhed his throne, 

He fought great batiles with his favage foes 

In which he them defeated ever more. Fairy Queen. 
Never but one more was either like 

To meet fo great afoe. . Milton. 

2. A perfecutor; an enemy in common 
life. 

God’s benifon go with*you, and with thofe 


That would make good of bad, and friends of foes. 
Sbhakefpeare. 


Fore’d by thy worth thy foe in death become, 


Thy friend has lodg’d thee in a say op PA 
ry ERS ade 


Thy defects to know, , 
Make ufe of ev'ry friend, and ev'ry foe. 
3. Ag opponent; an illwifher. 
He that confiders and enquites into the reafon of 


things, is counted a for to received doctrines. 
Watts on the Mind. 


Foleman: a. f. [from foe and man. | 
Enemy in war; antagonift, An obfolcte 


word. 


Pope. 


FO'ETUS.- n. f. [Latin.] 


FOG. 2. jJ. [figs Danih, a ftorm.] A 


FOI 


Here haunts that fiend, and does his daily fpoil; 
Therefore henceforth be at your keeping well, 


And ever ready for your foeman fell. Fairy Rueen. 
What valiant foreman, like to Autumn's ¢ - 
Have we mow’d down in top of all their pride 
Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. 
The child in the 
womb after it is perfectly formed: but 
before, it is called embrio. Quincy. 


A fætus, in the mother’s womb, differs not much 
from the ftate of a vegetable. cke. 


thick mift; a moit denfe vapour near 


the furface of the land or water. 
Infe&t her beauty, 
You fenfuck’d fogs drawn by the pow’rful fun, 
To fall and blatt her pride. Shakefp. 
Leifer mifts and fogs than thofe which covered 
Greece with fo long darknefs, prefent great altera- 
tions in the fun and moon. Raleigh. 
Fly, fy, prophane fogs! far hence fly away ; 
Taint not the pure {treams of the fpringing day 
With your dull influence: it is for you 
To fit and {coule upon night’s heavy brow. 
Crafbaw. 


Fogs we frequently obferve after funfetting, even 

én our hotteft months. ward, 
FoG. n. f- [ fogagium, low Latin. Gramen 
in forefia regis locatur pro fogagio. Leges 
foreft. Scotice.| Aftergrafs ; grafs which 
grows in Autumn after the hay is mown. 

FolcciLy. adv. [from foggy.] Miftily ; 
darkly ; cloudily. 

Folcciness. 2. f- [from foggy.) _ The 
ftate of being dark or mifty ; cloudinefs ; 
miftinefs. 

Fo'ccy. adj. [from fog. 

1. Mifty; cloudy; dank; full of moift 
vapours. 

Alas! while we are wrapt in foggy mift 
Of our felf-love, fo paffions do deceive, 
We think they hurt, when moft they do affift. 
Sidney. 
And Phebus flying fo, moft fhameful fight, 
His bluthing face in foggy cloud implies, 
And hides for fhame. Spenfer. 
Whence have they this mettle? 
Is not their climate fogg y raw and dull? 

, Shakefp. Henry V. 
As cleere Phebus, when fome fagg y cloud 

His brightneffe from the world a while doth fhrowd, 

Doth by degrees beginne to thew his light, Brown. 
Let not air be fubject to any foggy noifome- 

nefs, from fens or marfhes near adjoining. 

Vy otton’s Arcbitefture. 

About Michaelmas, the weather far, and by 
no means fogg y, retire your rareft plants. ; 

SEES i Evelyn's Kalendar. 

2. Cloudy in underftanding; dull. 

Fou. interje@. (from ah, Saxon, an ene- 

my.] An interjection of abhorrence : 

as if one fhould at the fight of any thing 
hated cry out a foe! 
Not to affect many propofed matches 

Of her own clime, complexion and degree, 

Whereto we fee in all things nature tends, 

Fob! one may {mell in fuch a will moft rank, 

Foul difproportions, thoughts unnatural. Shakefp. 


FOI'BLE. n. f. [French.] A.weak fide; 
a blind fide; a failing. 
He knew the foibles of human nature. Friend. 
The witty men fometimes have fenfe enough to 
know thcir own foible, and therefore they craftily 
fhun the attacks of argument. Watts’: Logick. 
To FOIL. v. a. [affoler, to wound, old 
French, | 7 ~ 
1, To put to the worft; to defeat; though 
without a complete victory. 
Amazement feiz'd 
The rebel thrones; but greater rage to [ce 


Thus foil’d their mighueit. | Milton. 


FOI, 


Leader of thole armies bright, 
Which but th’ omnipotent none could have foli'd ! 
Milton. 
Yet thefe fubje& not: T to thee difclofe 
What inward thence I feel, not therefore foil'd : 
Who meet with various objects, from the feule ` 
Varioufly reprefenting ; yet fill free, 
Approve the beft, and follow what I approve. | © 
Milton. 
Strange, that your fingers thould the pencil foi’, 
Without the help of colours or of oil! Waller. 
He had been -foi/ed in the cure, and had left itto 
Nature., Wifeman's Surgery. 
In their conflicts with fin they have been fo 
often foiled, that they now defpair of ever getting 
the day. Calumy's Sermons. 
Virtue, difdain, defpair, I oft have try'd; 
And, foil’d, have with new arms my foe defy’d. 


ryden. 
But I, the confort of the thunderer, 
Have wag'd a long and unfuccefsful war; . 
With various arts and arms in vain have toil'd, 
And by a mortal man at length am foil’d. Dryder. 
2. { Fouillér, French.) To blunt; to dull. 
When light-wing’d toys . 
Of feather’d Cupid foi? with wanton dulnefs, 
My fpeculative and offic’d inftruments. Sbakefp. 
3. To defeat ; to puzzle. , 
Whilft I am following one character, I am crofs'd 
in my way by another, and put up fuch a variety of 
odd creatures in both fexes, that they foil the {cent 
of one another, and puzzle the chace. Addifen. 


For. 2. f. [from the verb. | 


1. A defeat; a mifcarriage ; an advantage 
gained without a complete conquett. 
We of thy cunning had:no diffidence; 
One fudden fri? thall never breed diftruit. — Shak. 
Whofoever. overthroweth his, mate in fuch, fort, 
as that either his back, or the one fhoulder, and 
contrary heel do touch the ground, fhall be ac- 
counted to give the fall: if he be endangered, and 


make a narrow efcape, it is called a fei.  Curew. 
So after many aru the tempter proud, 

Renewing freth affaults, amidft his pride, 

Fell whence he ftood to fee his victor fall. Milon. 


When age fhall level me to impotence, 
And fweating pleafure leave me on the foi/. 
Scurbern. 
Death never won a ftake with greater toil, 
Nor e’er was fate fo near a foil. Dryden, 


2. [ Feuille, French,] Leaf; gilding. 
A ftately palace, built of {quared brick, 
Which cunningly was without mortar laid, 
Whofe walls were high, but nothing ftrong nor thick, 
And golden foi? all over them difplay’d. Fairy Queen, 
Fame is no plant that grows on mortal foil, 
Nor in the glittering foil 
Set off to th’ world, nor in broad rumour lies. 
, Milton. 
. Something of another colour near which 
jewels are fet to raife their luftre. 


As the a black filk cap on him begun 
To fet for foil of his milk-white to ferve. 
Like bright metal on a fullen ground, 
My reformation glittering o’er my fault, 
Shall thew more goodly, and attract more eyes, 
Than that which hath no fuil tofetit off. Shake/pe 
The fullen paffage of thy weary iteps i TE 
Efteem a fcil, wherein thou art to fet 
The precious jewel of thy home. Shake/peare. 
'Tis the property of all true dia:nonds to unite 
the foil clofely to itfelf, and thereby better augment 
its luftre: the foi? is a mixture of maftich and burnt 
ivory. Grew's Mufaum, 
Heétor has a foil to fet him off: we oppofe the 
incontinence of Paris to the temperance ot Hector. 
K ‘ Broome om the Ody{fey. 
4. [From fouiller, French.} A blunt {word 
ufed in fencing. =“ 
He that plays the king fhall be welcome; his 
majetty fhall have tribute of me: the, adventurous 
knight fhall ufe his foil and target. Shakefp. 


Fo'iLER. #. J. [trom foil.) One who has 
ained advantage over another. 
To FOIN. v. ne [foindre, Fr. Skinner. | 
To puhh in fencing. $ 


n 


'S idncy. 


FOL“ 

“He hew’d,-and lath'd, and foix’d, and thunder'd 

blows, ? 

And every way. did feekjinto his: life ; 

Ne plate, ne mail, coward fo mighty throws. 
But yielded paffage to his cruel knife. Furry Queen. 

He cares not what mifchief he doth, if his'weapon 

be out:, he will foiz like any devil; he will fpare 
neither man, woman, nor child. < Shake/peare. 

Then both, no moment loft, at once. advance 
Againft each other, arm’d with fword and lance: 
They lath, they foix, they pafs, they ttrive to bore 

“ Their corflets, and the thinneit parts explore. Dryd. 
Foin. 2. f- (from the verb.) A thruft; a 
puih. 
Fo'rninevy.adv. [from forz,] In a pufh- 
k ing-manner. t$ . 7 3 
Fo'ison. x. f. [potyon, Saxon.] Plenty; 
abundance. A word now out of ufe. 

Pay juty thy tithes, whatfoever thou be, 

That God may in bleifing fends/oifor to'thee. Tuf. 

Be wilful to kill, and untkilful to itore, 

And look for nofoifor, \tell thee before. Tuffer. 

) Nature thould bring forth, 

Of its own kind, all foifon, all abundance, 

To feed my innocent people. Shrke/peare's Tempe/?. 

As thote that feed grow full,’ as blotfoming time 
That from the feednefs the bare fallew brings 
To teeming fi/on ; {o her plentcous womb 
Expreffeth his tull tilth and hutbandry. Shak. 

To¥orst. v. a. [ faufer, French: To in- 
fert by forgery. 

Left negligence or partiality might admit or _folf 
in abufes and corruption, an archdeacon was ap- 
pointed to take account of their doings. Carew. 

Forge law, and foi? into fome by place 
Of fome old rotten roll. - Dryden's Don Sebaftion. 

For'stness. 2. f. [from foiffy.} Fuftinefs ; 
mouldinefs. 

Drefs muftard, and lay it in cellar up (weet, 

Left foiftinc/s make it for table unmeet. Tuffer. 
Folisty, adje (See Fusry.] Mouldy; 
-~ fufy. 

FOLD. 2. /. [palæd, pald, Saxon. ] 
1. ‘The ground in which theep are confined. 

His eyes he open'd. aad beheld a field 
Part arable and wlth; whereon were theaves 
New reap’d; the other part, theepwalks and folds. 

Milton. 

In thy book record their groans, 

Who were thy fheep, and in their ancient fold 

Slain. Milton. 
z. The place where fheep are houfed. 

‘Time drives the flocks from field to fold, 

When rivers rage and rocks grow cold; 

And Philomel becometh dumb, 

And all complain of cares to come. Raleigh. 
3. The flock of fheep. 

Aad this you fee I {catcely drag along, 

Whe yeaning on the rocks has left her young, 

‘The hope and promife of my failing feld. - Dryden. 
4- A limit; a boundary. ` 

Secure from meeting, they're diftin®ly roll’d ; 
Nor leave their feats, and pafs the dreadtul foid, 

; Creech, 
ç. [From rild, Saxon.]. A double; a 
complication; an involution; one part 
added) to another; one part doubled upon 
another. 
“She in this trice of time 

Commits a thing fo monftrous, to difmantie 

So many ‘folds ot favour! Shakefpeare’s K. Lear. 

The ascient Egyptian mummies were throuded 
in a number o; fold; of linen, befmeared with gems. 

y Bacon's Natural Hifory, 

Not with indented wave, the ferpent then 
Prone on the ground, aa finca; bur or his rear 
Circular bafe of rifing folds; that tover’d 
Fold above fold, a Surging maze # Miton. 


Let the draperies be nobly {pread upon the bod: P 


and let the fold: be larza: tue parts fhoutd be ofter 
traverfed by the flowing of the pidr." Dryden. 
With fear and woncicr feiz'd the crowd behol:i- 
The gloves of death, with {even diftinguith'd fo/ds 
Of tough’ bull hides, Dryden’: Virgil En. 
Vor, I. * ' 


FOL 


The inward coat of a lion’s ftomach: has ftronger P 


Solds than-a human, but» in other things not much 
different. 


“tt 
6.. From. the ‘foregoing, fignification isi de- 


.rived the: ufe oe in compofition. 
Fold fignities the fame quantity added : 
as zwo fold, twice the quantity; , twenty 


fold, twenty times repeated. 

But other fell into good ground, and brought forth 
fruit; lome an burdred fold, fome fixty faid, fome 
thirty fold, Matt. 

At laft appear 

Hell bounds high reaching to the horrid roof, 

And thrice rhree fold the gates: three folds were brafs, 
Three iron, three of adamantine rock. Milton. 

Their.martyr’d blood and afhes fow 

O’erall th’ Italian fields, where {till doth fway 
The triple tyrant; that from thefe may grow 

A bundred fold. Milton, 


To FoLD. v. a. [from the noun. | 
1. To fhut fheep in the fold. 


The itar that blds the fhepherd fold, 
Now the top of heav’n doth hold. Mileon, 
We fee that the folding of theep helps ground, as 
well by their warmth as by their compoit, Bacow. 
She in pens his flocks will fold. 
And then produce her dairy ftore, 
With wine to drive away the cold, 
And unbought dainties of the poor. Dryden's Hor. 


2. [faldan, Saxon.] To double; to com- 


plicate. 
As a vefture halt thou fo/d them up. Hed. i. 12. 
Yet a little feep, a little lumber, a little folding 
of the hands to fleep. Prov. vi. 10. 
They be folden together as thoms.» Nab. i. 10. 
I have feen her rife trom her bedy unlock her 
clofet, take forth paper, fold it, write upon't, read 
it, feal it, and again return to bed. Shakejpeare, 
CLonfcious of its own impotence, it folds itsarms 
in defpair, and fits curling tn a corner. Callier, 
Both furl their fails, and ttrip them for the fight; 
Their folded theets difmifs the ufclefs air. , Dryd. 


3. To inclofe; to include; to hut. 


We will defcend and fo/d him in our arms. Shak. 
Witnefs my fon, now in the fhade of death, ~ 
Whofe bright outhhining beams thy cloudy wrath 
Hath in eternal darknefs folded up. Shake/p. 
The fires i* ch’ loweit hell fold in the & le! 
bak, Coriol. 


To Foro. v. n. To clofe over another of 


the fame kind; to join with another of 
the fame kind. 
The two leaves of the one door were folding; and 
the two leaves of the other door were folding. 
1 Kings, vi. 34. 


FOLIA'CEOUS. adj. | felvacens, from fo- 


lium, Latin.) Confifting of laminz or 
leaves. 
A picce of another, confifting of an outer cruft, of 
a ruddy talky fpar, and a blue talky foliaccowr fpar. 
Woodward on Foff. 


Fo'L1 AGE. 2.f. [ folium, Latin; fenillage, 


French.) Leaves; tufts of leaves; the 
apparcl of leaves to a plant. 

‘The great columns are finely'engraven, with fruits 
and feliagey that run twilting about them trom the 
verv top to the bottom. l Addifon 

When fwelting buds their od’rous foliage hed, 
And gently harden into fruit, the wife 
Spare not the litthe-ortsprings, if they grow 
Redundant. Philips. 


To Fo'Liare. was ( foliatus. folida. Latin. } 


T'o beat into laminas or leaves. 
Gold foliated, or any metal foliated, cleaveth. 
Bacon. 
li gold be foliated, and held between your eyes 
and the light, the light looks of a'greenifh blue. 
Newton's Opt. 


Forra'tion. n. f | [ foliatio, folium, Latin.) 
1. The a& of beating into thineaves. 
2. Foliation is one of the parts’ of the 


flower, being the collection of thofe fu- 
gacious coloured leaves “called petala, 


Arbutbnoti | 


FOL 


which conftitute’ the compafs of the 
flower; and fometimes ‘guard the fruit 
which fucceeds the foliation, as in apples 
and pears, cand fometimes Rand within 
it, as in cherries and apricots; for; thefcs 
being tender and pulpous, and coming 
forth in the Spring, would be injured by 
the weather, if they were not lodged up 
within their flowers. Sindh 
Fo'LIATURE. 2. f. from fo'ium, Latin. j 
The itate of being hammered into leaves. 
Dif. 
FOLIO. n.f. [in foto, Latin.] A large book 
of which the pages are formed by a fhect 
of paper once doubled. 
Plumbinus and* Plumeo made lefs progrefs in 
knowledge, though they had read over more fo/fat. 
Watts on the Minde 
Fo'LIOMORT. adj. [ folium mortuum, Lat. 
A dark yellow ; the colourof aleaf faded ; 
vulgarly called philomor. 


A flinty pebble was of a dark-green colour, and 
~the exteriuur cortex of a fa/iomort colour, Moodie., 
FOLK. z. f- [polc, Saxon; volk, Dutch; 
itis properly a noun collective, and has 
no plural but by modern corruption. ] 
1. People, in familiar language. 

Never troubling him, either with afking queftions» 
or finding fault with his melancholy, hut rather fite 
ting to hig dolor dolorous*difcourfes of their own and 
other folks misfortune, Sidney, 

Dorilaus having married his fitter, had his mare 
riage in thort time bleit, tor fo are fo/k wont to fay, 
how unhappy foever the children atter grow, with a 
fon. Sidney, 

When with greateft art he fpoke, 
You'd think he talk'd like other folk ; 
For all a rhetorician’s rules 
Teach nothing but to name his tools, — „Hudibras, 
2. Nations ; mankind, 

‘Thou thalejudge the folk righteoufly, and govern 

the nations upon earth, ` Pyal. lvii. 4, 
3. Any kind of people as difcriminated 
from others. 

The river thrice hath flow’d, no ebb between? 
And the old folk, time’s doting chronicles, 

Say it did fo a little time before. Shakefp, 

Anger is a kind of bafenefs ; as it appears well in 
the weaknefs of children, women, old fo/ks, and fick 
folks. Bacon. 

4. It is now afed only in familiar or bur- 
lefque language. 

Old good man Dobfon of the green, _ 

Remembers he the tree has feen, 
And goes with fo/ks to fhew the fight. Swifte 

He walk’d and wore a threadbare cloak ; - 
He din’d and fupp’d, at charge of other folk. Swift, 

Fo'LKMOTE. 2. /. [from folk and mote. 

Thofe hills were appointell for two fpecial ufess 
and built by two feveral nations ; the one is that 
which ‘you call folemotes, built by the Saxons, and 
fignifies in the Saxon a mecting/of folks ~ Spenfer. 

Fo'nuicre. z. f. { folliculus, Latin. ] 
1. A cavity in any body with ftrong coats.’ 

Although there be no eminent and circular folli- 
cle, no round bag or veficle, which long containeth 
this humour; yet is there a manffeft receptacle of 
choler from the liverinto the guts, Brown. 

2. Follicle is a term in botany, fignifying 
feed-veffels, capfula feminalis,.or cafe, 
which fomes fruits and. feeds. have over 
them; as that of thevalkengi,» pedicuy 
laris, &c. Quincy 

To. FOLLOW, v. a. [yolgran, Saxon ; 
volgen, Dutch. | | 

1. Togo after; not before, or fide by fide. 

Kha rather, forfooth, go before you like a many 


ee him like a dwarf Shakc/peare. 
5 { Him 
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Him aod all his train 

Follow'd in bright proceftion, to behold 

Creation, and the wonders of his might. 

Whar could I do, 

But follow ftrait, mvifibly thus led? 

2. To putfue as an enemy; to chafe- 
Where ranks fell thickeft was indeed the place 

To feek Sebaitian, through a track of death 

I follow'd him by groans of dying foes. Dryden. 
3. To accompany ; not to forfake. 

Yet doubt not but in valley and in plain 

God is as here, and will be found alike 

Prefent, and of his prefence many a figa 

Still following thee, {till compafling thee round 

With goodnels and paternal love, his tace 

Exprels, and of his fteps the track divine. Milton, 

Up he rode, 

Follow'd with acclamation and the found 
Symphonious of ten thoufand harps that tun’d 
Angelic harmonics. 

4. To attend as a dependant. 
And the three eldeft fons of Jefe went and fol- 
. dowed Saul to the battle. 1 Sam. xvii. 13. 
Let not the mufe then flatter lawlefs {way, 
Nor folluw fortune where the leads the way. 
. To go after, as a teacher. 
Not yielding over to old age his country delights, 
he was at that time following a merlin. Sidney» 
Some pious tears the pitying hero paid, 
And follow'd with his eyes the fleeting fhade. 
Dryden's ZEN. 
We follow fate, which does too faft puriue. 
Dryden, 


Milton. 
Milon. 


ilton. 


Pope. 


6. To fucceed in order of time. 
Such follow him as fhall be regifter’d, 
Part good, part bad, of bad the longer fcroll. Milt. 
Signs following gns, lead on the mighty year, 
' f ope. 
7. To be confequential in argument, as 


effects to caufes. 

I laugh, when thofe who at the fpear are bold 
And vent’rous, if that failthem, fhrink and fear 
What yet they know muft fol/ow, to endure 
Exile, or ignominy, or bonds, or pain. Milton. 

8. To imitate; to copy, asa pupil; or to 
be of an opinion or party. 

Where Rome keepeth that which is ancienter 
and better, others, whom we much more affect, 
leaving it for newer, and changing it for worfe, we 
had rather follow the perfections of them whom 
we like not, than in defeéts refemble them whom 


we love. Hooker. 
IU patterns are fure to be followed more than good 
rules. Locke. 


g. To obey; to obferve, as a guide or di- 
rection. | 
If all who do not follow oral tradition as their 
only rule of faith are out of the church, then all 
who follow the council of Trent are no Chriltians, 
Tillotfon. 


` Paradife Reg. 


Moft men admire 
Virtue, who fol/ow not her lore. 

Fair virtue fhoul!d bellow thee, 

I Mould be naked and alone; 
_ For thou ast notip company, 
And fcarce art to. be fousd in one. 
30. To purfue as an object of defire. 
Fellaw peace with all men. Hebrews. 
Follew not that whichis evil. Jobn. 
11. To confirm by new endeavours; to 
keep up indefatigably. 

They bound themielves_to his laws and obedience; 
and in cafe it had been followed upon them, as it 
fhould have been, they fhould have been reduced to 
perpetual. civility, _  Spenfer. 

32. To attend to; to be bufied with. 
He that undestaketh and fol/cwerd other men’s 
bufinefs for gain, thall fall into fuits. Ecelef. 
Yo Fo/LLow. v.n. 
t. To come after another. 
‘The famine thall fo//ow clofe after you. Jer. 

Welcome to'all that lead or felkw 

To the oracle of Apollo. 


Ben. onfor. 
a. To attend fervilely. | 
Such {miling rogues as thefe footh cvery pafiion. 


Evelyn. 
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That in the nature of their lords rebelss 
As knowing nought, like dogs, but sallowing. Shak. 
3: To be pofteriour in time. 
4. To be confequential, as effect to canfe. 
If the neglect or abufe of liberty to examine what 
would really and truly make for his happinefs mil- 
lead him, the mifcarriages that follow on it muit be 
imputed to his own election. Locke. 


To tempt them todo what is neither for their 


own nor the good of thofe under theircare, great 
mifchiefs cannot but Allot. woke. 

5e To be confequential, as inference to pre- 
mifes. 

‘Though there are or have beem fometimes dwarfs, 
and fometimes giants in the world; yet it does not 
follow that there mutt be fuch in.every age, nor in 
«very Country. Temple. 

Dangerous doctrine muft neceflarily follow, trom 


making all political power to be nothing elie but 
ocke. 


Adam’s paternal power. ' 
6. To continue endeavours; to perfevere. 


Then thall we know, if we fallow on to know the 
Re. 


Lord. 
Fo'Ltower. 2. f, [from follow.] 
1. One who comes after another; not be- 
fore him, or fide by fide. 


lead mirfe eyes, oreye your mafter’s heels? 
No (top, no itay, but clouds of fand arife, 
Spurn’d and catt backward on the follower's eyes. 


2. One who obferves a guide or leader. 


under the condu@ of a blind'guide, Soto's Serm. 
3. An attendant or dependant. 
No follewer but a friend. 
4. An affociate; a companion. 
How accompanied, can’t thou tell that ? 
—With Poins, and other his continual followers. 
Spak. HAV, 
ç. One under the command of another. 

1 hold it no wildom to leave unto the Irith chiefs 
too much command over their Kindred, but rather 
withdraw their fol/vavers from them as much as may 
be, and gather them under the command of law. 

Spenfer's State of Ireland, 

And fore’d Æneas, when his thips were loit, 

To leave his followers on a toreign coatt. Dryden. 
6. A fcholar; an imitator; a copyer. 

Be ye followers of me, evenas Lam of Chrift. 

1 Car. xi. 1. 

The true profeffion of Chriftianity inviolably en- 
gages all its f o//egvers to.do good taall men: 

Sprart’i Sermons, 

Every one’s idea of identity will not be the fame 
that Pythagoras and thoufands of his fod/owers have. 

che. 

worthily 


Pope. 


The church of Smyrna_profcffed the 
loved the martyrs, as the difciples and “2 
our Lord; and becaufe_of their exceeding great af- 
fection to their king and their matter. Nelfor. 

The ftudious head or gen’rous mind, 
Follower of God, or friend of humau kind, 
Poet or patriot, rofe but to reftore 
The faith and moral’nature gave before. 
7. One of the fame faction or party. 


Fo'L LY. J. { folie, French. } 


Pope. 


t. Want of underftanding; weaknefs of 


intellect. 
This is fol/y childhood’s guide. 
This is childhood at her fide. 
2. Criminal weaknefs; depravity of mind. 
Think’tt thou, that duty thould have dread to 
(peak, 
When pow'r to flattery bows? To plainnefs honour 
Is bounds when majeity to folly talls. Shake/p. 
3. AĜ of negligence or paffion unbecoming 
gravity or deep wifdom. In this fenfe.it 
haşa _plurat. 
Love is blind, and lovers cannot fee 
The pretty /o//ies that themfelves commits 


Little gallant," you were wont to be a follower ; 
but now you are a leader; whether had ® you rather 
Shak. 


Dryden. 


The underftanding that fhould be eyes to the blind 
faculty of the will, is blind itfelf; and fo brings all 
the inconveniencies that attend a blind follower, 


Mowers of 


Tawkefworth, 
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For if they could, Cupid bimfelf would blaf 

To fee me thustranformed toa boy. Shake/peare, 
Thy hum’rous vein, thy pleating fod/y, 

Lies all negleéted, all forgot. Prior, 
Leave fuch to trifle with moregrace and eafc, 

Whom folly pleafes, or whole follies pleaie.. ` Pepe. 


To FOME'NT. v. å. [ fomentor, Latin; fo- 


menter, French. | 
1. Tocherith with heat. 
Every kind that lives, 
Fomented by his virtual power, and warm'd. Millum, 
2. To bathe with warp lotions. 

He fomented the head with opiates to procure 
Desh and a tolution of opium in water to foment the 
forehead. Arbuthnct, 

3. ‘To encourage; to fupport ; to cherifh. 

They love thetr givings, and 2mene their deeds no 
lefs than parents do their children. Wortcn. 

Blame then thyfelf, as reafon’s law requires, 
Since nature gave, and thou foment’ f my fires. Dryd. 

‘They are troubled with thofe ill humours, which 
they theméelves intufed and fomented in them. Leche. 

Fomenta/’tion.2.f. [ fomentation, French, 
from foment. | 
1. A fomentation. is partial bathing, called 
alfo fluping, which is applying hot flan- 
nels to any part, dipped in medicated de- 
coétions, whereby the Reams breathe into 
the parts, and difcufs obftructed humours. 
Quincy. 

Fomentation calleth forth the humour by vapours ; 
but yet, in regard ot the way made by the poultis, 
draweth gently the humours out: for itis a gentle 
fomentation, and hath withal a mixture of fome itt- 
petactive. Bacon's Natural Hijiory, 

2. The lotion prepared to foment the parts. 

The medicines were prepared by the phyficians, 

and the lotions or fomentations by the nurles. 
Arbuthnor. 


Fome'NTER. 2. fe [from foment.] One that 


foments; an encourager ; a fupporter. 
Thefe fatal diftempers, as they did much hure to 
the body politick at home, being like humours 
{tirred in the natural withoutevacuation, fo did they 
produce difadvantageous effects abroad; and better 
had it been, that the raifers and fomemters of them 
had never {prung up. owel. 
Fon. n. /. [Scorte A word now obfokte. } 
A fool; an idiot. 
Sicker l hold him fora greater for, 
That lJove’s the thing he cannot purchafe. Spenfer. 
FOND, ». f- [fom Scottith. A word of 
which I have found no fatisfa¢tory ety- 
mologys ‘Fo forne ts in Chaucer to doat, 
to be foolith. | 
t. Foolith; filly; indifcreet; imprudent 5 
injudicious. 
That the Grecians or Gentiles ever did thinx it a 
ford o unlikely way to feck men’s converfion by 
fermons, we have not heard. Hooker. 
He was beaten out of all love of learning by a fund 
fchool-maitter. Aycham, 
Tell thefe fad women. 
Tis fond to wail inevitable ftrokes, 
As ‘tis ‘to laugh atthem. = Sbake/peare’s Ccriclanus, 
Grant I may never prove fo fox 
To trutt man on hisoath or bond. Shake/p. Timone 
I am weaker than a woman’s tear, 
Tamer than fleep, fonter than ignorance. Sbake/p. 
Fond thoughts may tall into fome idle braing 
But on: belief of all, is. ever wife. Davies. 
Thou fee'tt 
How fuhtly to detain thee I devife, 
Inviting thee to hear while I relate; 
Fond ! were it not in hope of thy reply. 
So fond are mortal men. 
Fall’n into wrath divine, 
As their own ruin on themfelvest’ invite. Milton 
Twas not revenge for griev’d Apollo’s wrong 
Thofe afs’s cars o11 Midas’ temples hung sini 
But fond repentance of his happy with. Waller 
But reaion with your ford rcligion fights; 
For many gods are many infinites, 


Milton, 


yden, 
This 


FON 


This is ford, becaufe itis the way to cheatithyfelé. 
Tillotfon. 


2. Trifling; value folly. 
Not with ford thek the tefted gold, 
Or tones, whofe rate are either rich or poor 
As fancy values them. Shak. Meaf. for Meaf. 
3. Foolithly tender; injudicioufly indulgent. 
I’m’a ‘foolith fond wife, Addifon. 
Like Venus I'll hine“ 
IBe fond and be fne. Addifon. 
4. Pleafed in too great a degree; foolifhly 
delighted: with of. 


Fame is in itfelf areal good, if we wmay believe 


itero, who was perhaps too ford of it. Dryden, 
I, ford of my well-chofen feat, 
My pictures, medals, books complete. - Prior. 


Some are fo ford. to'know a great deal at once 
and love to talk of things with freedom jand boldnefs 
pefore:they thoroughly underftand them. Watts, 

‘Té Fonn. wa. [from the noun.| To 

Yo Fo'xpis treat with great indul- 

ence ; to carefs; ‘to cocker. 

\ Howe'et unjuft your jealoufy appears 
‘Ie does my pity, not my anger move: 
Vil fenxdit as the froward child of love. 

' When midi the fervour of the feat, 
The CPi hugs, and fonds thee on her breaft, 

© 9And with fweet killerin her arms conftrains, - 
Thou may’it infufe:the venom in her veins. Dryden. 
i++ They are, allowed to kifs.the child at meeting 
and parting; but a profeffor, who always itands by, 
will not futher them to ufe any fondling expreifions. 
Swift, 


Dryden, 


) 


~Yo-Fonp..vs ne To be fond of; to be in 


love with ; to doat on. ° ed, 
“How will this fadge ? My matter loves herdearly; 
° And I, poor moniter, fond as much on him ; i 
And the, miftaken, feems to'dote on me. ‘Shake/p. 
Fo'NDEER. 2. fa [from fönd:] One who 
_ fondle% "= 5 , 
Fo'NDLING u.f. [from fondle.] A perfon 
orthing much-fondled or carefled ; fome- 
thing regarded with great affections’ ` 
Partiality in a parent is commonly ualucky; for 
fondlingy are*in “danger to be made fools, and the 
children that are leatt cockered make’ the deft and 
wiet men. tin LBfirange. 
The bentiof our own minds ntay favour any opi- 
pomion or action, that may thew it to be a fondling of 
. Å Our own. . Locke: 
a Any body, would have gueffed mifs to have been 
bred up under a truel ttepdame, and John to be the 
fondling of atender mother, Arbuthace's Jabr Bull. 
Bred a fondling and an heirefs, 
Deefs’d like any lady may ’re(s? 
_Cocker'd by the fervants roand, ™ > 
‘Was too’ good to touchithe ground, 


Fo'npry. adv, [from ford. | 
1. Foolithly ;, weakly; imprudently; inju- 
dicioufly. ; 
Moltèhallowly. did you thefe arms commence, 
Fondly-brought. here, and foolithly fent hence. Shak. 
Sorrow and grief of heart l 
Makes him fpeak fond! „likea frantick man. Shak, 
Ficinus. fondly adviteth, for the, prolongation of 
life, that 4 vein be opened in the arm of fome whole- 
fome young many and the blood be fucked. ` Bacon, 
The military mound 
The Brititli files tranfcend, in evil hour 
For their proud foes, that fondly brav'd their fate. 
Poillips. 
ome valuing thofe of their own fide or mind, 
Stll make themfelvesthe measure of mankind : 
_ Fondly we think we merit honour then, 


Swift. 


When we but prase ourfelvesin other men. Pope. 
Under'thofe facred leaves, fecure 

From common lightning of the kies, 
He fondly thought he might endure 

The fiathes of Ardelia's eycs. Swift. 


2. With great or extreme tenderncfs. 
Ev’n before the fatal engine'elos‘d, 
A wretched fylph too fasrd/y interpos'd : 
Fate ung'd thestheersy and cuythe fylphiia twain. 
Popi 
5 l 


“FOO 


Fondly or feverely kind. 
Fo'xpness. xefe [trom sand. } 
1. Foolithnefs ; weaknefs; want of fenfe 

want of judgment. 
Fondnefs it were'for any, being free, 
To covet fetters, though they golden be. 
2. Foctifh tendernefs. 
My heart had {till fome foolith Sondnefs for thee; 


S avage. 


But hence! tis gone: I give ittothe winds. Addif. 3 


Hopelefs mother! 


Whofe foxdne/s could compare her morta! offspring 


To thofe which fair Latona bore to Jove. Prior. 


3. Tender paflion. 

Yourtjealoufy perverts my meaning fill; 
My very hate is tanftrued into foadnc/s. 

Corinna, with that youthfal air,» - 

[As thirty, and a bit torfpare: 
Her fondnefs for a certain earl 
an when I-wasduta girl. 
4. Unreafonable liking. 

They err thatreither through indulgence to others, | 
or fondnefs to any fin in themielves, fubttitute for re- 
pentance any thing that is kefsythan a-fincere relolu- 
tion of new obedience, attended with taithful endea-) 
vour, and meet fmits.of this change. ` Hammond. 

Fone. n.f. Plural of foe. ‘Obfolete. 
. A barbayous troup of clownith fore. Spër fer. 


Swift, 


Font. x.. [fins Latin; forte, French.) A) 


ftone veffe 
baptifi 
The prefenting of infantsat the holy 
their god fathers: ) 
I have:no name, no title; | 
No, not that name was given meat the fort. Shak. 
Fo'n Tanet. nif. fontanelle, French. ] An! 
iffue; adifcharge opencd in the body. 
A perfon.plethiorick, fubjećt to hot.defluxions, was 
advifed to a fontanclinher arm. — Wijeman of Inf. 
FONTA'NGE. n. J. [from the name of the 
firft' wearer. |. A Knotof ribbands on the 
“'toprof the head-drefs.. Out of ufe. 


in which the water for holy, 
is contained inthe church. | 
Sort ts by 


coker. 


Thofe old-fathioned"fortampes rofe an ell above 


: 


the head: they were pointedlike tteeplos, and had 
Hong loote pieces of rapes, which were fringed, and 
, hung dowastheirbacks..: AdLdijin. 
FOOD. n. /. (fæðan, Saxon ; veeden, Dutch, 
to feed ; feed Scott. |. 
a. Vidtuals ; provifion for the mouth. ` 
Le Oa my knecs I beg, 
That you'll vouchfafe me'raiment, bed, and fod. 
l j Shake/p. 
Mugh food is inthe tillage of the poor, — ~- 


Prov. xiii. 23. |. 


Under my lowly roof thou haft vonch{af'd 
To enter, and thefe earthly feuits'to tatte ; 
Food not of angels, yet'accepted fo, 
Asthat more willingly thou could’ft not feem 
Atheav’ns high featts t’ have fed. Milton. 
They give us feed, which may with nectar vie, 
And wax that docstheabferitfunfupply. Huller. 
2. Any thing that ‘nourithes. 
Give me fome mufick : mufick, moudy food 
Of us thattrade'in IEn Shake/p. Ant, and Cleop. 
O dear'fon: Edgar, 
The focd of thy abufed father’s wrath, 
Might I but live to fce,thee inumy, touch, 
I'd fayy Ishadeyesagain. Shakelp,, King Lear. 
Foo'pt vr adiz {food andyull, |, Fruitful; 
full‘of food; plenteous. 
There Tityus was toifee, who took his birth 
From heav’ny tis notfing from the food ful earth, 
i Dryden. 
Foo'oy.icdj. {irom fecd.] Eatable; fit for 
food. 
To veifels, wine'fie drew; 
And into well (ew'd' faks pour U fosdy meal. 
Chapman. 
FOOL. ».f..[ fol, Welch; fol, Ifandick ; 
fol, French. | 
1. One to whom nature has denied reafon ; 
a natural; an idiot. 
Dg'ik show cal) inc fes-, boy ? 


Spenfer. 


A. Pou. | 


| 


To Foot. v. n. [from the tioun. ] 


FOO 


— All thy other titles thou haft given away thatthoy 
watt born with Shake/p. King Lear. 

The fool multitude, that chufe by fow. 

-Not learning more than the fond eye doth teach, 
Which pry rot to theintérior, Shak. Merch. of Venice. 

It. may be afked, whether the eldett fon, being a 
feol, hall inherit paternal power before the younger, 
awiferman, ` Locke. 

He thanks his ftars he was not born a fool. Pope. 

2. [In Scripture.] A wicked man. 
The fool hath faid in his heart there is no God. 
be eG g Pf, xiv. T. 
3. A term of indignity and reproach. 

To be thought’ knowing, you muft firit put the 

fool upon all magkind, Dryden's Ficvenal, Preface, 
4. One who counterfeits folly; a buffoon ; 
a jefter. 

Where’s my knave, my foo’! Go you, and catt 

my fool hither. ~ hakefpeare’s King Lear. 
{corn, although theis drudge, to be their fool 
or jefter. Milton. 

Tf this difguife fit not naturally on fo grave a per- 
fon, yet it may become him better than that fool's 
coat. Denham. 

g- To play the Foo. To play pranks like 
a hired jefter.; to jeft; to make fport. 

I returning where Í left his armour, found another 
oe fel thereof, and armed myfelf. therein to play 
the fool. , Sidney, 

6. To play the Foor. ‘To att like one void 
of common underftanding. 

Well, thus we p/dy tbe fools with thetime, and 
the fpirits of the wile fit in hasia and mock us. 
Shake(peare's Henr 

Is it werth the name of geal to be a: es 
play the fool, and draw thame’and milery upon a 
man’s felr} Locke. 

7+ To.make a Foou of. To difappaint ; to 
defeat. 

*Twere as good adeed asittodrink when a man's 
a-hungry, to challenge him to the:tield, and thea 
tobreak promife withhim, and make afool of him. 
~ Shukefpeare's Twelfie Night, 

i oO trifle ; 
to toy; toplay; to idle; to {porte 
l, in this kind of merry fooling, am nothing to 
yous, fo you'may continue and pose at nothing Rille 
akefpearts Te. 
Fool not: for all may have, ie? yi Tempeh 
If they dare try, a glorious lite, agrave. Herbert. 
Ifyou have the luck to becourt-fools, thofe that 
have either wit or honefty, you may fool withal, and 
fpare not. ° Denham 
Te muft be an induftrious youth that provides 
‘againft age; and he’ that forlis away the one, mutt 


either beg or ftarve in the other, L’Efrange. 
s muf be happy that knows the true meafures of 
cooling l D'E 4 
Is this atime for fooling > AS i 


To FooL. v. a. 
1. To treat with contempt; to difappoint : 
to fruftrate; to defeat. -A 
And fhall itin more thame be further fpoken, 
That you are fool'd, difcarded, and hook off? Shak, 
Him over-weaning 
To over-reach ; hut with the fcrpent meeting, 
Fool'd and beguil'd. Milton's Paradip: Lo 
If men loved to be deceived and foolrd'abour theic 
fpiritual etate, they’cannot take a furer courfe than 
by taking their ucighbour’s word for that, which can 
be known only froin their own heart. South 
When I confider life, "tis all a cheat ; ý 
Yor fosl'd with hope, men favourthe deceit: Dryden, 
I'm tic’d with waiting forithis chemick gold, 
Which fools us young, and beggars us whe old, 
Ir 
I would advife this blinded fet of -men its ease 
credit to thofe, by’ whom ehey have been fo oñen 
fasted and impofed- upon, Addifon's Freeholder. 
2, To infatuate; to make foolith. 
If it be you that ftir thefe daughters hearts 
Again their father, fao/ me not fo much 
‘To beas it tamely. Shakefpeare’s King Tear. 
When I am read, thou feign'(t a weak applinife, 
As if thouewert my tciend, butlash’ a caufe: 


g H23 Thig 


IFO O 


z. Imprudent; indifcreet. 
We are come off 
Like Romans: neither fcolif in our ftands, 
Nor cowardly in retire. _ Shake/peare’s Coriclanus, 
3. Ridiculous; contemptble. 
It is a fos/i/b thing to make a long prologue, tandi 
to be fhort in the ftory itfelf, 2 Mac. il. 32. 
What could the head perform alone, T l 
lf all their friendly aids were, gone ? 
A feolifb figure he muit make ; 
Do nothing elfe but fleep aud ake.» . Prior. 
He allows bimfelf in fooli/b hatreds and refent- 
ments againft particular perfons, without confidering 
that he is to love every hody as hmfelf. Law. 
4.[In Scripture.] Wicked; finful. 
Foo'LisHuy, adv. [from fooli.| Weakly ; 
without underftanding..~ In. Scripture, 
wickedly. TERI Aink 
Although we boaftour Winter fun looks bright, 
And fosli/bly are glad to fee itinits height; * 
Yet fo much fooner comes the long and gloom 


FOO 


This but thy judgment fools ; the other way 
Would both thy fally and thy fpite betray. Ben Fonfon. 
It were an handfome plot, 
But full of difficulties, and uncertain; 
And he’s fo fool’d with downright honefty, 
Fle’}l ne’er believe it. Denbam's Sophy. 
A long and etemal adieu to all unlawful pleafures : 
1 will na longer be fooled or imppfed upon by them. 
Calamy's Sermons. 
A boor of Holland, whofe cares of growing till 
richerand richer, perhaps foo/ him fo faras to make 
him enjoy lefs in his riches than others in poverty. 
6 Temple. 
3. To cheat: as, to fsol one of his money. — 
Foo'LBÒRN. adj. [fool and bora.) Foolith ; 
from the birth. / 
Reply not to me with a foolborn jet. Shak, HAV. 
Foo'very.%. /. [from fodl.] 
1. Habitual folly, 
Foolery, Sir, docs walk about the orb like the 
fun; it thines every where: 1 would be forry, Sir, 
but the, foo! fliould be as oft with your matter as with 


ynight. ' 
Sui/t. 


my miftre(s. _ Shakefp. Twelfth Night. | Fooluisaxess. wf. [from posli.) 
2. Peach offal cringe eee a ni 1. Folly; want of sikdctnatng 
t is meer fiery to, MuULliply JRIuns rti ! ° vote 445 ETI P SP. s : 
Jn treating of things, where che difference lies only 2. Foolifh practice ;. atual deviation from 
in words. ,' Watts. Hie nigar A 2 pone sted A i 
- : ily. i į oofifonc/s being _propcrly a man’s deviation trom; 
$ Ghieet Ob Tony __right realon, in point Y practice, muft needs ‘confit, 


That Pythagoras, »Plato, or Prpheus believed in | 


any of thefe feclerics, it cannot be fulpedted. . | -in Kis pitching pon fuch an end as is unfuntable to 


the compalling of his’end.. | South. 
Charm'd by their eyes, their manners Lracquite, 
And thape my foo/ifbuefs to their defire. Prior. 
Footstones. #.f.°A plants 1n) 1 
| FOOT, 2./. plutal feer. [yor, Saxon; voet, 
Dutch; far, Scortithsp ores aoe | 
“1. The part upon which we fland, 
_ “Phe queen that bore-thee, °° 21 | 
Oft’ner upon, her knees than on her feet, 
» Died everyday ANd. S Shake/peare’s Macbeth.’ 
Flis affection to the.church was to notorious,» that, 
he oever.deferred it, ull both it and he were over-run! 
and trod) under foot. , ._ Clarendon.’ 


Footna'rpiness. wf. [from foolhardy.) , 


bardinefes) Lučan “and Statius often ventured them 
too far, our Virgil never. Dryden, 
A dalle glosing parafite would: call hisi foolbar- | 
5 dine/s valour, and then he may go on boldly becaufe | 
blindly. Eyota i South. 
Foorna'rRDISE A n. fe | fool and hardidfe, | 
Frerich.] Foolhardinefs ; advéntiroufnels | 


without judgment. Obfolete. nnp 
More huge in, ttrength than wile.in works he was, | 
“And.reafon with foolbardife over-ranjy s p gs 
Stera melancholy.did his courage)pa‘s,. -s 
* Aad was, for terror more, all-earm'd in shining brafs. 
r ; Fairy Queen. 
Foorna’rp Y. adj. Ẹfooland-bardy. | Daring 
without judginent; madly adventurous ; 
foolifhly bold. 
One mother, when as her fox bardy child 
Did come.too near, and with his talons play, 
tali dead:thiough fear, her little babe revil’d. 
Fairy Queer, 
Some would be fo. fvolbardy as to prelume to be 
more of the cabinct council of: God Almighty than 
the angels. . towed, 
lí any yet be fo faolbardy, 
T’ expofe themfelves.to vain jeopardy 5 
If they come wounded off, and lame, 
No honour’s got by fuch a maim. Hudibras. 
Foo'LTRAPr. x.y. {fool and trap.] A foare 
to catch fools in: as a flytrap. 
Betts at the firt, were fooltraps, where the wife 
Like fpiders lay in ambuth for the flies. Dryden. 
Foo'LIsH: adj. (from fool. | 
1. Void of underftanding ; weak of intelle&. 


Thou fooli/b woinan, fecit thou not our mourning ? 
2 Eftr. 


in the nature of a foot: as, toe" foot-of' al 
‘able. - oa Katni : - i) 
3. The lower part ; the bafe. 


rh PP 


Mutt kits their uwii feet. Shak, 9 reilus and Crefida. 

Fretting, by little and Title, wathés away and: cats 

out both the tops and fides and feet of mountains. 

NY Make will, 

4. The end: the lower part. ; 
Whatdifmalcries are thole? 
—Nothing ; a trifling {um of milerys | 
New.added tothe,/vor ot thy account i TAY 
Thy wife is (elz’d by force, and born away. Dryden, 
5. ‘Lhe act of walking, ' 

Antiochus departed) weening in his pride to make 
the land navigable; and the foa paffable by fof. 

_ 2 Mac.v. 21. 
6. On Foor. © Walking; without carriage. 
Ifrael journeyed about fix hGndred thoufand o7 fost. 
¥ Ex, xii. 
7. A pofture’of action.» ; 

The cénturions and their charges. billeted already 
in the entertainment, and to beon foot at an hour's 
warning. : Shake/peares 

8. Infantry; footmen in arms.» In this 


fenfe it has no plural. 
Lufius gathered. three fcore thoufand choice men 
of foot, 'and five thoufand horfemen. 1 Mac, iv, 28. 
Himtelf with all his foot entered the town, his 
horfe being quartered about it. Clarendon, 
Thrice horfe and foot about’ the fires arc led, 
And thrice with loud laments they wail die dead. 
Dryden, 
g. State; charaéter; condition. 


See on what foot we ftand; a fcanty fhore, 
The fea behind, our enemies before. Dryden's Æn. 
In fpecifying the word Ireland, it would feem to | 
infinuate that we are not upon the fame foot with our 
fellow-{ubjectsin England, Swift's Drapier's Letters, 


Pray do not mock me; 
I am a very fooli/b fond old man : 
I fear | am not in my perfect mind. Shake/p. 
He, of all the men that ever my foclifb eyes 
looked upon, was the belt deferving a fair lady. 
Shake/peare’s Merchant of Venice. 


his conditions or pitching upon mecans ‘unfuitable to) j4 


M iller.) l 


2. That by which any thing»is, fupported) |. 


Yond’ towers, whofe wanton tops do bufsthe clouds! | 


$ 
ie wee 


FOO 


What colour of excufe can be’ for the @ntempt 
with which we treat this part of our fpecies, the 
negroes, that we fliould'not put them upon ithe com- 
mon fot of humanity, that we fhould only fet aa 
infignificant.fine upon the man who.murders them ? 

r Addifon, 
to. Scheme; plan; fettlement. 

_ There is no wellwifher+to this country. without as 
little hope that in time:the kingdom may be on a: 
better foor. Swift. 

l alk whether’ upon the foot: of our. conftitution,. 
as it ftood in the reign of the late King James, a 
king of England may be depofed >~ Swifta 

11. A ftate of incipient exiftence ; firt-mo- 
tion. Little ufed but: in the following 


phrafe. rae e'ar rrea 
» M fùch a traditioncwere'at anytime eton foot, it 
is not eafy to imagine how m fhould at firft gain en- 
tertainment; but much more difficult: how itthould 
come to be univerfally propagated. Tillotfon. 
12. It feems tojhave been once proverbially 
ufed for the level, the)fquare, par. 
Were it. not. for this eafy borrowing ,upontintereft,. 
men’s necc(ities. would, draw, upon -them | afmolt 
‘ fudden undoing,, in that they would be\forced w fell 
their means, be itlands or goods, far,under foot. 
a LY 13 “7 tbe T ir’ re K Bacon's Fffays.. 
13. .A certain number} of :fyllables. con- 
{tituting a diftinét part’of a verfe. 
` Feet, in our Engli, verfifying, without quantity 
and joints, be fure figns that the verfe is'either-born. 
deformed, unnatural, or lame. Afcham’s Scboolmaffer,. 
‘Didit thou hear thefe verfes? A 
=—O yes, Í heard them all, and more too ; for fome- 
o' them had in themmore feetihaa rthescerles would» 


yf wbear. | gol ef 4 “ies At Shrke/peare, 
And, Sidney's verfe halts ilion Roman feet. Pope, 
tg Motion; actions; sea a eoa 


la White other jetssare fomething rank-on for. 
Her father hath commanded her to ilip; TSN 
» Away with Slender to marry. Shakefpeare. 
In the government of ‘the: world the number md 
vaticty of the ends an font, ‘with’ (the decree? nature 
of moti thiñgs to, which, they relate, muit make a 
diftinct remark „of. their congruity, in; fome cafes 
very difficult, „andin fome, unattainable... Grew. 
I. Fer MODs Agar bateo diol rue shal | ; 
TE This man’s fon would, every foot +and anon, be 
taking fome of his'companions into the orchard. 
nv EESE cael ja L'Efrange. 
16. A meafure containing twelve inches: 
fuppofed to, be the length of a man’s foot. 
When it fignifies, meafure, itwhas- often, but vi- 
tioufly foor in che plurals bax saita" TR 
An orange, lemon, and appley,wrapt intai linen 
_ Cloth, being burigd: for a fortnight’s, tpace tour foot 
»ddcp within the earth, «cameorth no. ways mouldy 
or rotten, Bon : _ Bacon. 
To: Foor. v.n [from the noun. ] 
r. ‘To dance; to tread wantonly ; ‘to trip. 
Lonely the vale and full of horror ftaod, 
Brown with the shade of a religious wood; " 
The moon was up, and thot a gleamy light; ~ 
He faw a quire of ladies in a round, s 
That featly facting feem’d to thim the'ground. Dryd. 
Q aå vE? u ploai 
2., To walk; not ride; not fly. 
. By this the dreadtul beaft drew nigh toland, ° 
Halt flying, and haltfooring in his hatte. Fairy Queen. 
Take heed, have open eye; tor thieves do foo by 


night, Shakefpeare. 
lhe man fet the boy upon theafs, and footed it 
himfeit, L’ Eftrange. 


If you are for a merry jaunt, L'Iltry, for oncey who 
can foot it fartheft. Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 
With them a man fometimes cannot be a penitent, 
unlefs he alfo turns vagabond, and foore it to Jeru- 
falem; or wanders over this or that. part et the 
world, to vifit the thrinc of fuch or fuch a pretended 
faint, South. 
To Foor. v.a 
1, To fpurn; to kick. 

You, ‘that did void your ‘rheum upon my beard, 
and foot me as you fpurn.aitranger cur over your 
thre thold. ž : Shakefpcrre. 

2. To fettle; to begin to fix, 
What 


F.0'O 
What confed’racy have you with the traitors 
Late footed in the fingdom? Sbake/p. King Lear, 
3» To tread. en wit 
Saint Witheld footedaistice the wold: 
He met the night-mare, and her name told z- 
Bid her alight, and her. troth plight, 
And aroynt theey witch, aroynt thee right. Shuke/p. 
There haply by the ruddy damfel feen, 
Oz thepherd boy, they featly foot the green. Ticked, 
4. To hold with the foot. Not in ufé. 
We are the earth, and they, l 
Like mel:s within us, heave and cat about; 
- Aad cil they Jcor and clutch their prey, 
_ T'hsy never cool, much lefs give out. 
Foo'reaty. x. /..[ foot and ball. ] 
1. A batlcommonly made of a blown blad- 
der, cafed with leather, driven by the foot. 
Aml forcund with you as you with me,’ 
That like a fovttaH you do fpumm me thus? Shake/p. 
= s Such a Winter-piece thould be beautified with 
all, manneryof works and exercifes of Winter; as 
Pootballs, feling of wood, and iliding upon the ice. 
ots) o¢ _Peacham. 


Herbert. 


oth 273 f ©) b 
» As when a fort of lufty thepherds try 
Their force at fsotba//, care ot vidtory 
Makes them ialute fo rudely, brea(t to breaft; 
That their encounter feems too rough forjet. Maller. 
+ One rolls along a Scorball to his foes, 
One. with a broken truncheon deals his blows. Dryd. 
2., The {port or practice of kicking the 
football. 
He was fenfible the common: Fotball” was 
imperfect imitation of that exercife: 

T dirbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scridl. 
Poo'rsoy. . f. [ foot and bzy.} “A low 
menial ; an attendant in livery. ` l 

"Ws it difcretion, lords, to let this man,- 
This honeit'man, wait like a lowly foorh, 
At chamber-door ? Shake{peare's Henry VAM. 
Though I had nobody, to. ailut but a JSootboy, yet 
Tmace thift to try a pretty number of things. Boyle. 
Whenever he imagines advantages will redound 
tw one of hi: foorbsys by oppreifion of ‘me, he never 
Gfputes ey `! “Swift. 
Foo'TBRIDGE. x. f. (oer and ridge.) A 
bridge on which pa engers walk; a nar- 
row bridge.. 
Palemon's thepherd, fearing the footbridge was 
not ftrong enough, loaded it fo long, ’till he broke 
* `- that which wouid have born a bigger burden. Sidney. 
Foo'tcLoatu. x. f. [ foot and chath.) A 
fumpter cloth.. * 
Three times a-day my foorelcath horfe did tumble, 
Aqd itarted when he look’d upon the Tower, 
As loth to bear me tothe flaughter-houfe. Shake/p. 
Foo'reps adj. (from foor.) Shaped in the 


a very 


foot.. 
Snouted and tailed Jike a boar, and footed like a 
goat. Greu'. 


Foo'tricut. 2. fè [ foot and fight.) A fight 
made on foot, in oppofition to that on 
horfeback. . 


So began our factfight in fuch fort, that we were 
well entered to biood of both fides, Sidney. 


Foa'tnoLn. a. f. [fot and hold.) Space 
to hold the foot; fpace on which one 
may tread furely. 


All fell to work at the roots of the thee, and left 
it fo little foctbc/d, that the firft blatt laid it flat on 
the ground. 1 Eftrange. 

Fie’s at the top: he has nothing above him to 
afpire to, nor any feorbo/d left him to come down 


. l L'Efirange. 
Foo'TING. 2. f. [from fost.) 
1. Ground for the foot. 
IIl read you matter deep and dangerous; 
As full of peril and advent’rour fpirit 
As to o'erwaik a current roaring loud, 
On the unfteadfat fzcring of a Spear. Shak. Hen. V1, 
P _ As Noah's pigeon, which return’d no more, 
Did thew the fisting found, for all the flood. Davics. 
In afcents, every Itep gained is a footing and help 
to the next, Halder't Elements of Speech. 


FOO 


2. Supports root. 

Set cloven ftakes;. and wond’rous to behold, 
Their tharpen’d ends in earth their Sooting place, 
And the dry poles produce a living race. Dryd. V irg. 

3. Bafis; foundation. 

All thofe fublime thoughts: take their rife and 
Jocting here: the mind ftirs not one jot beyond 
thofe ideas which fenfe or reflection have offered. 

Locke. 

The reafoning faculties of the foul would not know 
how to move, for want of a foundation and footing 
in moft men, who cannot trace truth to its fountain 
and original. À Locke. 

4. Place; poffeffion. $t 

Whether the unctuous'exhalations are - 
Fir’d by the fun, or feeming fo alone; 

Or each fome more remote and ilippery ftar, 
Which lofes; footing when to mortals thewn. Dryden. 

5- Tread; walk. 

As he forward moved his fearing old, 

So backward ftill was turn’d his wrinkled face. 
Spenfer. 

I would outnight you did no body come: 

But hark, I hear the footing of a man. Shakefpeare, 
Break off, break off; 1 feel the different found 
Of fome chafte footing near about this ground, Milton, 
6. Dance. 
Make holyday: your ryeftraw hats put on, 

And thefe freh nymphs encoun er every one 

In country footing, Shake/peare's Tempeff. 
7+ Steps; road; track. 

_ He grew. ftrong among the Irith; and in his 

Scoring, his fon continuing, hath increafed his faid 

name. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Like. running weeds, that have no certain toot; 
on like footings up and down, impoflible to be 
traced. Bacon's Henry VAL. 

8. Entrance; beginning; eftablithment: 

Ever fince our nation had any Scoting in this 
Jand,.the state of England did defire to perfect the 
conqueit. å Davies. 

The defeat of Colonel Bellafis, gave them their 
firk footing in Yorkthire., Clarendon. 

No ufetul arts-have yet found footing here; 

But all uataught and favage does appear. Dryden. 
9 States, condition; fettlement. 

Gaul was on the fame /2ofing with Egypt as to 

taxes. Arbuthnot. 

Foo'riscxer. x. f. { foot and licks) A flave; 
an humble fawner; one who licks the 
foot. 

Do that good mifchief which may make this ifland 
Thine own for ever; and I, thy Caliban, 

For ay thy fcorlicker. Sbakefpeare’s Tempeh, 
Foo'r MAN. nef. | foot and man. | 
1. A foldier’ that marches and fights on 


foot. Te 

The numbers levied by her lieutenant did confift 

of fectmen three millions, of horfemen one million. 
; Raleigh's Hiftery, 

2. A low menial fervant in livery. 

He was carried in a rich chariot, litterwife, with 
two horfes at either end, and two Sootmen on each 

` fide, Bacon, 

Like fuotmen running before coaches, 

To tell the inn what lord approaches. 

3. One who prattifes to walk or run. 

Foo'rMANsHIP, ». /. [from foorman.] The 
art or faculty of a runner. 

The Irith archers efpying this, fuddenly broke up, 
and committed the fafety of ‘their lives ta their 
nimble foctmun/hip, Hayward. 

Yet, iays the fox, I have bañled more ot them 
with my wiles and fMifts than ever you did’ with 
your foorman/bip. 1’ Efirange. 

Foo"rPACE, af. [ foot and pace.) 

t. Part of a pair ot ftairs, whereon, after 
four or five fteps, you arrive to a beoad 
place, where” you make two or three 
paces before you afcend another ftep, 
thereby to eafe the legs in afcending the 
reft of the ftairs.. Moxon. 

2. Á pace no fatter than a flow walk, 


Prior. 


FOP 


Foo'rPan. n So [foot and pad." A figh- 
wayman that robs on foot, ‘not on horfe- 
back. 

Foo'TPATH. m /. [ foot, and path.] A 
narrow way which will not admit herfes 
or carriages, y 

Know’ft thou the way to Dover? 
—Both ftile and gate, horfeway.and footpath. Shak. 

Foo'rrost. x. /. [ foot and Poll] A pot ~ 
or meffenger that travelson foot. 

For carrying fuch letters, every thoroughfare 
weekly appointeth a footpoff, whofe difpatch is well 

_, near as fpeedy as the horfes. Carew, 

Foo'r'sTa. xf, [ foot and fall.) A wo- 
man’s ftirrup.. 

Fuo'rsrep. 2. /. [ foot and /fep.] 

1. Trace; track; impreffion left by the 
foot. 

Clear-fighted reafon, wifdom’s judgment leads, 
And fenfe, her vaifal, in her Sfootficpstreads. Denham. 

A man ihall never want crooked paths to walk 
in, if he thinks that he is in the right way, wherever 
he has the faotfeps of others to follow. Locke. 

2. ‘Token; mark ; notice given. 

Let us turn our thoughts to the frame of our 
fyitem, if there we may trace any vilible foorffeps of 
Divine wifdom and beneticence, Bentley's Sermons. 

3- Example. 

Foo'rstoot. x. / [ foot and frool.}. Stool 
on whieh he that fits places his feet. 

Thus have we {wept fufpicion from’ our feat; 
And made our fostffool of fecurity, Shak? Henry VI. 
They. whofe facred office *tis to bring 
Kings to obey their God, and men their king, 
By theie myfterious links to fix and tye 
Men to the _foor/foo/ of the Deity. Denbam's Ssphy. 
_* Let echoing anthems make his praifes known 
On earth, his footfooly as in heaven. his throne. 
Rofcemmon. 
By the phrafe of worthipsing his foolflaol, no 
more is meant than worthipping God at his footflool. 
tilling fcet. 

FOP. 2. / [A word probably made . by 
chance, and therefore without etymolo- 

gy-] A fimpleton; a coxcomb; a ‘man : 

of {mall underftanding and much often- 
tation 5a pretender; a man fond of thow, 
drefs, and flutter; an impertinent, 

A whole tribe of fops, 

Got ‘tween afleep and wake. Shakefp. King Lear, 
When fuch a pofitive abandon’d fop, : 

Among his numerous‘abfurdities, 

Stumbies upon fome tolerable line, + 


1 fret to fee them in fuch company. Rofccmmons » 
The leopard’s beauty, without the fox's wit, is 
no better than a fop in agay coat. L’ Eftrange. 


In a dull ftream, which moving flow, 
You hardly fee the current flow ; ~ 
When a fall breeze obftruéts the courfe, ` 
Ie whirls about for want of force, 
And in its narrow circle gathers 
Nothing but chaff, and ftraws, and feathers: ° 
`The current of atemale mind 
Stops thus, and turns with ev’ry wind; 
‘Thus whirling round, together draws 
_ Fools; fop and rakes, for chaff and ttraws, Szvift, 
Fo'rDOoDLeE. im. J. [p and doodle.] `A 
fool; an infignificant wrétch: 
Where iturdy butchers broke your noddle, - 
And handled you like a fopdoodle. Hudibras, 
Fo'prpery. 7. J. [from fop.] 
1. Folly; impertinence. 
Let not the found of hallow Soppery enter 
My faber houfe. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
1 was three or four times in the thought they 
were not fairies; and yet the guiltinefs of my mind, 
the fudden furprife of my powers,” drove the grofinels 
of the foppery into a received belief, in defptght of 
the teeth of all thyme “and reafon, that they were 
fairies. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
This is the excellent foppery of the world, that 
when we are fick in fortune, often the furfeits of 
` our own behaviour, we mike guilty of our-difafters, 
the 


FOR 


the fun, the moon, and ftars, as if we were villains 
on neceffity. Sbhakefp. King Lear. 
2. Affe&tation of fhow or importance; 
fhowy folly. ) 
3. Foolery; vain or idle ‘practice; ‘idle 
affectation. 

They thought the people were better let alone in 
their fopperies, than ‘to be fuffered to break loofe 
from that fubjection which your fuperitition kept 
them in. Stilling fleet. 

But though we fetch from Italy and France 
Our fopperies of tune and modes of dance, 

Our tturdy Britons {corn to borrow fenfe. Granville. 

I with I could fay quaint fopperies were wholl 
abfent from graver. fubjetts. S HA 

Fo'pritsn. adj. [from fop.] 

3. Foolith; idle; vain. 
_ Fools ne'er hid lefs grace in a year; 
For wife men are grown foppi/, 

And know not how their wits to wear, 

"Their mannefsare forapith. Shakesp. King Lear. 


=s. Vain in fow; foolifhly oftentatious ; 


vain of drefs. 

With him the prefent ftill fome virtues have; 

The vain are fprightly, and the ftupid grave; 

The tlothful negligent, the fopp72 neat, 

The lewd are airy, and the tly diferect. Garth. 

The Romans grew extremely expenfive ans fop- 
“pifh; fo that the Emperor Aurelian forbid men that 
variety of colours on their thoes, ‘allowing it ftill to 
women. Arbuthnot. 
You would ‘know who is rude and idl-natured, 
who is vain and foppi/b, who lives! tou high, and 
who is in.debt. Law. 
Fo'prrsuny. adv, [from foppy4.} Vainly ; 
oftentatioufly, 
1 5 
oFo'prisuness. æ. f. [ftom foppi>.] Va- 
nity; fhowy or oftentatious vanity. 
For/puinec. /. [from fop.] Apetty fop; 
an under-rate coxcomb. ; 
Thy works in Chloe’s toilet gain a part, 

And, with his tailor, fhare the fopp/ng's heart. 
Ls Ticked. 
FOR. prp [fon, Saxon; woor, Dutch. | 
1. Becaufe of. 


That which we for our unworthinefs are afraid 
to crave, our prayer is, that God for the worthinefs 
ot his fon would ‘notwithitanding vouchfale to grant. 
Hocker. 

Edward and Richard 
‘With fiery eyes, (parkling for very’ wrath, 
Are at our backs. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Speak, good Cominius; 

Leave nothing out for length. Shakifpcare, 
För as much as the  queition cannot be fcanned, 

unlefsthe time of Abraham’s journey’ be conlidered 

of, Iwill fearch into a tradition’ concerning his 
travels, Releigh's Hifory. 

An aftrologer faith, if tt were not tor two things 
that are conftant, no individual would lait one mo- 
ment. Bacon. 

Foras much as it is afundamental law in the 
Turkith empire, that they may, without any other 
provocation, muke war upon Chriftendom for the 
propagation of their laws; fo the Chriftians may 
at all cimes, as they think good, be upon the preven- 
tion. Bacon's War with Spain. 

The governor fallying out, took, great ftore of 
Vidtual and warlike provifion, which the “Turks had 
‘for hatte Jeft behind them. Knolles’s Hiffcry. 

Their offer he willingly accepted, knowing that 
he was not able to keep that place three days, for 
jack of victuals. Knolles, 

Quit, quit, for thames this will not move, 

This cannot take her: 

Uf of herfelf the will not love, 

Nothing can make her. Suckling. 
Care not for frowns or fmiles. Denham’s Sophy. 
The hypocrite or carnal man hopes, and is the 

wickeder for hoping. Hammond's Pra&l. Catech, 

Letno man, for hisown poverty, become more 
eppreffing in his ‘bargains ; but quietly recommend 
his eltate to God, and leave the fuccefs to him.. 

Taylor. 

Perfons who have loft -mof of their grinders, 


FOR 


having been compelled to ufe three or foBronly ir 
chewing, wore them fo low, that the inward nerve 
lay bare, and they would’no longer for pain make 
ufe of them. Ray cn the Creation. 
] but revenge my fate; difdain’d, betray’d, 
And fuff ring death for this ungrateful maid. Dryden. 
Sole on the barren fands,'the fuff ’ring chief 
Roar'’d ete oe anguith, and indulg’d his grief. Dryd. 
For his long abfence church andiftate did'groan, 
Madnefs the pulpit, faction feiz'd the throne. Dryd. 
Nor with a fuperftitious fears aw’d 
For what befalls at home, or what abroad. ‘Dryden. 
1, my own judge, condemn’d myfelf before; 
For pity, aggravate my crime no more. 
Matrons of renown, 
When tyrant Nezo burnt th’ imperial town, 
Shriek’d for the downfall in a-doleful cry, 
For which their guiltlefs lords were doom’d'to die. 
Dryden. 
Children, difcountenanced by their parents for.any 
fault, find a refuge in the carefles of foolifh flatterers. 
Locke. 
A found mind in a found body is a fhort but full 
defcription of a happy (tate in this world :rhe that 
has. thefe two has little more to wifhfor, and he 
that wants either of thet: will be but little better 
fer any thiagelfe. Locke. 
The middle of the gulph is remarkable for tem- 
petts. oul Addifon: 
My open’d thought to joyous profpect raile, 
And for thy mercy let me fing thy praife. 
Which bett or worft.you could not think, 
And die you mutt for wantofdrink. Prior. 
ft is a mot intamous fcandal/upon the ‘nation, to 
reproach them for treating foreigners with’contempt. 
Swift. 
We can ‘only give ‘them that liberty now for 
fomething, which they ‘have fo many years exercifed 
fornothing, of railing and feribbling againit us. Swiff, 
Your fermons will’ be Jefs*valuable, for want ot 
time. 
2. With refpect to: with regardeto. 
Rather our ftate’s defective for requital, 
Than we to ftretch it our. Shakefp. Corlolanus. 
A paltry ring 
That the did give me,’ whofe’ poefy was, 
For all'the world, like’cuatler’s poetry 
Upon a knife; love me und leaveime not. Shake/p. 
Fer ail the world, 
As thou art at this hour, was Richard then.) Shak. 
lt was young counfel Yar the perfonsy and violent 
counfel forthe matters. 
Auihority followetli old men, and favour aud po- 
pularity youth; but for the moral part, ‘perhaps, 
auth will have the pre-eminence,’ as age hath ter 
the politick. ‘Bacon's Effays. 
Comets are rather gazed upon than wilely obferved 
in their efleétss that™is, what’ kindof comet for 
magnitude or colour, preduceth what kind of effects. 
Beoson's Effays. 
For me, if there be fuch athingas 1> Huller. 
He faith thefe honours confiited in preferving their 
memories, and praifing their virtues; but fer any. 
matter of worthip towards them, he utterly denies it. 
Stilling fleet. 
Our laws were for their matter foreign.  ffales. 
Now for the government, it is'abfolute monarchy ; 
there being no other laws in China but the king's 
command. Temple. 
For me, no other happinefs I own, 
Than to have born no iflue to the throne. | Dryden, 
Fcr me, my ttormy voyageat an end, 

1 tothe port of death fecurely tend. Dryden's Ba. 
After death, we (prights have juft fuch natures 
We had, for all the world, when human creatures. 

Dryden, 

Such little wafps, and yet fo full of fpite 3 
For bulk mere infects, yet ‘in mifchief trong. Tate. 
Hobbes has given us a correct explanation of the 
fenfe in gencral; but for particulars and circum- 
ftances, he continually lops them. Pope. 

Lo, fome are velloin, and the ret as good, 
For all his lordthip knows, but they are wood. Pope, 


3. In this fenfe it has often as before it. 
Ax for Maramaldus the general, they had no juft 
caufe to miilike him, being an old captain of great 


a ail Kuclles, 
4. In the character of. 
+» Jfa man be fully afured™of any thing for a 


Dryden. 


Prior. 


Swift, 


Bacon's Efjays.» 


FOR 


truthby without having examined, what is there that 
he may not embrace yor truth! Leche, 
She thinks you favour’d: 
But let her go, for an ungrateful woman. A, Pbilip:, 
Say, is it fitting in this very-field, 
This field, where from my youth I've been a carter, 
l, in this feld, fhould dic for a deferter? 
çe With refemblance of. 
I hear for certain, and do fpeak the truth, 
The gentle York is up. Shuke/p. Henry IV, 
' “Now, now for fure, deliverance is at hand, 
The kingdom thall to Ifrael be re(tor'd. Miltoa, 
The ftartling fteed was'feiz’d with fudden frighr, 
And, bounding, o’er the pommel caft the knight: 
Forward he flew, and pitching on his head, 
He quiver’d with his feet, and lay for dead. Dryden. 
6. Confidered'as; in the place of. 
Our'prefent lot appears 
For happy, though but ill; for ill,ynot worlt 
If we procure not to ourfelves more woe. Milton. 
The council-table and ftar-chamber held for hoe 
nourable that which pleafed,and for ju that which 
profited, Clarendon, 
7. In-advantage of; for the fake of. 
An antis a wife creature for itfelf; but it is a 
fhrewd thing iman orchard. ‘Bacon. 
He refufed not to die for thofe ‘that killed -him, 
and: fhed his blood for fome of thofe that fpilt it. 


Gay, 


Boyle, 
Shall I think the world was made for one, á 
And men are born for-kings, as beafts for men, 
Not for protection, but to be devour’d? ryder, 
Readvall the prefaces of Dryden; 
For thofe our criticks much confide.in; 
Though meerly writ at firft for filling, 
To raife the volume’s price a hilling. Swift. 


8. Conducive to; beneficial to. 
Itis for the general good of human fociety, and 
confequently of particular perfons, to be true and 

jut; and it is for men’s health to be temperate. 
Tillotfon. 

It can never be for the interelt of a believer todo 
me a mifchief, becaufe he is fure, upon the balance 
of accounta, to find himfelf a lofer by it. Addifen. 

g. With intention of going to a certain 
lace. 
We failed from Peru for Chinaand Japan. Bacon. 
As the was brought for England, the was catt 
away near Harwich haven, Hayward. 
We failed directly for Genoa, and had a fair wind, 
i Addifone 
10. In comparative refpect. 
For tuiks with Indian elephants the trove, 
And Jove's own thunder trom his mouth he drove. 
e cs e e l Dryden, 
11. With appropriation to. 

Shadow will ferve. for Summer s prick him; for 
we have “a number ot fhadows to All up the muitcre 
book. Shirkefpeare. 

12. After Oan expreffion of delire. 

O for a mufe of fire, that would -afcend 

The brightett heaven of invention! 
13. In account of; in folution of, 
Thus much ùr the beginning and progrefs of the 
deluge. Burner's Theory of the Earths 
14.. Inducing to as a motive. 
There is a natural, immutable, and eternal reafon 
for that which we call virtue, and againft that which 
we call vice. : Tillotfon. 
15. In expectation of. 

He muft be back again by one-and-twenty, to 
marry and propagate: the father cannot ftay any 
longer for the portion, nor the mother fora new fet 
of babies to play with. Loche. 

16. Noting power or poffibility. 

For a holy perfon to be humble, for one. wham 
all men efteem a faint, to fear left himfelt become 
a devil, isas hard as for a prince w lubmit'himlelt 
to be guided ‘by tutors. Taylor. 

17. Noting dependence. 

The colours. of outward. objetts, brought into a 
darkened room, depend for their vifibility upon the 
dimnets ofthe light they are beheld by. + - Boyle. 


18, In prevention of; for fear of, 


Shakefp. 


Cora 


FOR 


Corn being had doun, any way ye allow, 
Should wither as needeth burniag in mow. 
ie Tuffer. 
And, for the time fhall nor feem tedious, 
I'l] tell thee what befel me on a day, 
In this felf-place. = Shakefp. Henry VY. 

There mutt be no alleys with hedges ar the hither 
end, for letting your profpect upon this fair hedge 
from the green : nor at the farther end, for letting 
your profpect from the hedge through the arches 
upon the heath. Bacon's Effays. 
è She wrapped him clofe for catching cold. Lovelace. 

19. In remedy of. 

Sometimes hot, fometiimes cold things are good 

for the tooth-ach. Garretfan. 
20. In exchange of. 

He made contiderable progrefs in the ftudy of the 
law, before he quitted that profeffion for this of 
poetry. , Dryden. 

21. In the place of; inftead of. 

To make him copious is to alter his character ; 

and to tranilate him line for line is impofhble. 
Dryden. 
We take a falling meteor for a ftar. Corie; 
22. In fupply of; to ferve in the place of. 

Moft at our ingentous young mea take up fome 
cried-up Enelith poet for their model, adore him, 
and imitate him, as they think, without knowing 
wherein he is detettive. I Dryten. 

23. Through a certain duration. 
Some pleafe for once, fome will for ever pleafe. 
Rofcom. 

Thofe who fleep without dreaming, can never be 
convinced that their thoughts are fer four hours bufy, 
without their knowing it. ocke. 

The adminiftration of this bank is for life, and 
pertly in the hands of the chief citizens. Addifon. 

Since, hir'd for life, thy'fervile mufe muft fing 
Succeifive conquetts, and a glorious king; 

And bring him laurels, whathe’er they caft. Prisr. 

The youth tranfported, afks without delay 
Vo guide the fun’s bright chariot for a day. Gartb. 

24. Jn fearch of ; in quett of. 

Philofophers have run fo far back fer arguments 
of comfort again{t pain, as to doubt whether there 
were any fuch thing; and yet, for aliitbat, when 
any great evil has been upon them, they would cry 
out as loud as other men, T ikotfox. 

25. According to. 

Chymifts have not been able, for aught is vul- 
garly known, by fire alone to feparate true fulphur 
tsom antimony. Boyle. 

26. Noting a ftate of fitnefs or readinefs. 

Nay, if you be an undertaker, I am for you. 

Shikefp. 
If he be brave, he's ready for the ftroke. Dryden. 
2>. In hope of; forthe fake of; noting 
the final caufe. 
How quickly nature 
Falls to revolt, when gold becomes her objedt! 
For this the fooltfh, over-careful fathers, 
Have broke their flceps with thought, their brains 
with care, 
Their bones with induftry: for this, engrofs'd 
‘Lhe canker’d heaps of itrong atchieved gold; 
_ For this they have been thoughtful to inveft 
Their-fons with arts and martialexercifes. Shake/p. 

‘The kingdom of God was firit rent by if} coun- 
fel; upon which counfel there are fet, forour in- 
ftruétion, two marks. Bacon. 

Whether fome hero’s fate, 

Un words worth dying for, he celebrate. . Conley. 

Fer he writes"not for money, nor E praife, 

Nor to be cail’d a wit, nor to wear bays. Denham. 

‘There we fhall fee, a fight worth dying for, that 
bleffed Saviour, who fo,highly deferves of us, Boyle. 

te is not difpofed to be a fool, and to be miler- 
able for company. Tillatfon. 

Even death’s become to me-no dreadful name; 

In tighting*fields, where our acquaintance grew, 
I faw him, and contemn’d him firtt for you. Dryd. 
For this, *tis needful to prevent her art, 
And fire with love the proud Phenician’s heart. 
Dryd. Virg. 

Some pray for riches; riches they obtain; 

But watch’d by robbers, for thcir wealth ase Main. 
Dryden. 


32. Becoming; belonging to. 


33. Notwithftanding. 


FOR 


Let them, who truly would appear my friends, 
Employ their fwords like mine tor noble ends. Dryd. 
28. Of tendency to; towards. 
The kettle to che top was hoift; 
Rut with its upfiide down, to how 
Its inclination for below. Swift. 
29. In favour of; on the part of; on the 
fide of. 


Ye fuppofethe laws for which ye ftrive are found 

fn Scripture; but thofe not againit which we itrive. 
Hosker, Preface. 
It becomes me not to draw my pen in the detence 
of a bad caufe, when I have fo otten drawn it for x 
good one. Dryden, 

Jove was for Venus; but he fear’d his wife. 

Dryden. 
He for the world was made, not us alone. Cowley. 
They muft be void of all zeal for God's ho- 
nour, who do not with fighs and tears intercede with 
him. Swralridge. 
Anftotle is for poetical juftice. Dennis. 
They are all for rank and tou! feeding. Felton. 


30. Noting accommodation or adaptation. 


Fortune, it there be {uch a thing as the 
Spies that I bear fo well hes tyranny, 

That fhe thinks nothing elfe fo fit for me. Donne. 

A few rules of logick are thought fufficient, in 
this cafe, for thofe who pretend to the higheft im- 
provement. Iacke. 

It is for wicked men to dread God; buta vir- 
tuous man may have undifturbed thoughts, even of 
the. juftice of God. Tillotfon. 

His country has good havens, both for the Adria- 
tic and Mediterranean. Addifon on Italy, 

Perfia is commodioufly fituated for trade both É 
fea and land, Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Scholars are frugal of their words, and not willing 
to let any go fer omaunent, if they will not ferve 

for ule. Felion. 
1, With intention of. 

And by that juttice haft remov’d the caufe 
Of thole rude tempefts, which, for rapine fent 
Too oft, alas, involv’d the innccent. Waller. 

Here huntimen with delight may read 
How to choole dogs for fcent.or {peed. Waller. 

God hath made tome things for as long a-du- 
ration a3 they arecapable of.  Tid/otfom’s Sermons, 

For this from Travia's temple and her wood, 

Are courfers driv’ns who ihed their maitcr's blood. 
Dryden, 

Such examples fhould be fet before them, as pat- 
terns fur their daily imitation. Locke. 

The next queftion ufually is, what is it for P Locke. 

Achilles is for revenging himfelt upon Agamem- 
non, by means of Hector. Broome. 


It were not fer your quiet, nor your good, 
Nor fer my mahood, honefty, and wifdom, 
To let you know my thoughts.  Sbake/p. Othello. 
‘Th’ offers he doth make, 
Were not sor him to give, northem totake. Daniel, 
It were more for his honour to raife his fege, 
than to {pend fo many good men in the winning of 


it by force. Knolles. 
i for Dutchmen and Englith boys. Cowley. 
s it for you to'ravage feas and land, 


Unauthoriz’d by my fupreme command! Dryden. 
His fire already figns him for the tkies, 

And marks the feat amidit the deities. Dryden. 
It is a reafonable account for any man to give, 

why he does not live as the greateft part of the world 

do, that he has no mind to die as they do, and pe- 

rijh with them. 


This, for any thing we know to the contrary, 
might be the felt-fame form which Philojudsus ex- 
preffeth. Hooker. 


God's defertion hall, for ought he knows, the f 
Decay of Piety. 


next minute fupervene, 
Probability {uppofes that a thing may or may not 
be fo, for any thing yet certainly determined on 
either fide. South. 
For any thing that legally appears to the contrary, 
it may be a contrivance to fright us. Swift. 
lf fuch vat maffes of matter had been fituated 
nearerito the fun, or to eachother, as they might as 


cally haye becs; for any mechanjcal or fortwrtous 


40. For all. Notwithftanding. 


Tillot{on À 


FOR 


agent, they muft neceffarily have caufed a confidere 
able diforder in the whole fyftem. Bentleys 
34. To the ufe of; to be ufed in. 
The oak for nothing ill, 
The oficer good for twigs, the poplarfor the mill. 
Spenfer. 
Your underftandings are not bright enough for 
the exercife of the highelt atts of reafon. Tillorjan. 
35- In confequence of. 
For love they force through thickets of the wood, 
They climb the ftecpy hills and ftem the flood. Dryds 


36. In recompence of; in return of. 


Now, for fo many glorious actions done, 

For peace at home, .and for the publick wealth, 

l mean to crown-a bowl for Czfar's health; 

Befides, in gratitude for fuch high matters, 

Know I have vow'd two hundred gladiators. Drydexe 
Fint the wily wizard muft be caught; 

For unconftrain’d, he nothing tells for naught, Dryd.. 

37. In proportion to. 

He is not very tall, yet for his years he’stall. Sak. 
As he could fee clear, for thole times, through 

fuperitition; fo he would be blinded, now and then». 


by human policy. Bacon.. 
Exalted Socrates! divinely brave ! 

Injur’d he fell, and dying he forgave ; 

Too noble for revenge. Dryden's Fuvenal.. 


38. By means of; by interpofition of. ~ 
Moral confiderationcan no way move the fenfible 
appetite, were it not for the will. ale. 
Of fome calamity we can have no relief but from 
God alone ; and what would men do in fuch a cafe,- 
if it were not for God? _  Tillotfon. 
39. In regard of; in prefervation of. £ 
cannot tor my life, is, I cannot if my life 
might be faved by it. 
1 bid the rafcal knock upon your gate 5. 
But could not get him for my heart. Shakefp. 
I cannot for my heart leave a room, before I 
have thoroughly examined the papers’ pafted upon 
the walls. . Addifon's Spei. 


Neither'doubt you, becavfe I wear a woman’s 
apparel, I will be the more womanith; fince 1 alure- 
you, for all my apparel, there is nothing I defire 
more than fully to prove myfelf a man in this en- 
terprize. Sidney. 

For all thecarefulnefs of the Chriftians the Englith 
bulwark was undermined by the enemy, and upon 
the fourth of September part thereof was blown up. 

Knolles’s Hiflorye- 

But as Noah’s pigeons. which return’d no more, 
Did thew the footing found for all the flood, Daviess- 

They refolute, for all this,. do proceed 
Unto that judgment: Daniel. 

If we apprehend the greateft things in the world 
of the Emperor of China or japan, we are well 
enough contented, for all that, to let them govern 
at home. Stilling fieete 

Though that very ingenious perfon has anticipated 
part of what I fhould fay,.yet you will, for all thats 
expect that I fhould give you a fuller account. Boyle. 

She might have pafled over my bufineffes; but 
my rabble is not to be mumbled up in filence, for 
all her pertnefs. Drydens 

For all his exact plot, down was he cait fromiall 
his greatnefs, and forced to end his days in a mean 
condition. South. 


41. For to. In the language ufed two 
centuries ago, for was commonly ufed be- 
fore 70, the fign of the infinitive moods. 
to note ‘the final caufe. As, I come for 
to fee you, for I love to fee-you: in the 
fame fenfe with the French pour. ‘Thus 
itis ufed in the tranflation of the Bible. 
But this diftinétion was by the beft writers 
fometimes forgotten; and, fer, by wrong 
ufr, appearing fuperfluous, is now always 
omitted. 


Who fhall Jet me now 

On this vile body for 16 wreak my wrong? Fairy Qs 
A large potterity . 

Upto your happy palaces may mount, 

Ofmblefied faints for vo increase the. cont. ete 


FOR 


“Thefe things may ferve for ro reprefent how juft 
caufe of fear this kingdom may have towards Spain. 
: Bacon. 

For. conj. 
1. 'l'he'word by which-the reafon is intro- 


duced of fomething advanced before. 
Heav'n doth with us as we with torches deal, 
Not light them for themfelves ; for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, ’twere all alike 
‘As if wehad them not. Shake/p. Meafure for Meaf. 
Old hufbandmen 1 at Sabinum know, 
Who for another year, dig, plough, and fow; 
For never’any man'was yet fo old, 
But hop'd his life one’ Winter more would hold. 
Deabam. 
Tell me what kind of thing is wit: 
For the firtt matter loves variety lefs. Cowley. 
Thus does he foolithly xe for fear of ‘any 
thing in this world, ventures to difpleafe God ; for 
in fo doing he runs away from men, and: falls into 
the hands of the living God. Tillotfon- 
2. Becaufe; on this account that... It is in 
this fenfe properly followed by thar, and 
‘without it is elliptical.. ‘This fenfe is al- 


moft obfolete. 
A doubt not but great troops would be ready to 
run; yet for that the -wort men are moft.ready to 
‘remove, I would with them,chofen by difcretion of 
wife men, Spenfer on Ireland. 
Jealous fouls will not be anfwer'd fo: 

They are not ever jealous for a caufe, 
‘But jealous for they're jealous. Shake/p. Othello. 
Heaven defend your good fouls, that you think 

1 will your ferious and great bufinefs fcant; ` 
Fer the is with me. “Shakefpeare’s Othello. 
Nor (well’d his breaft with uncouth pride, 
That heav’n.on him above his charge had laid; 
But, for his great Creator would the fame, 
His will inercas'd; fo fire augmenteth flame. Fairfax. 
Many excrefcegces of trees grow chiefly where the 
tree is dead or faded; for thar the natural fap of the 
tree corrupteth into fome preternatural (ubitance. 
Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 
3. For as much, In regard to that; in con- 


fideration of. 

For as much as in publick prayer we are not only 

to confider what is needful, in refpet of God; but 
there is alfo in menthat which we muf regard: we 
fomewhat incline to length, left overquick difpatch 
fhould give occafion to deem, that the thing itfelf 
is but little accounted of. Hooker. 
For as much as the thirft is intolerable, the patient 
may be indulged the free ufe of fpaw water. Arbuth. 
4. For why. Becaufe; for this reafon that. 
-Solyman had three hundred fieldpieces; for why, 
‘Solyman. purpofing to draw the emperor into battle, 
had brought no pieces of battery with him. Knolles. 
To Forace. v. n. [from foris, abroad, Lat.] 
r. To wander far; to rove at a diftance. 


Not in ufe. 
Forage, and run 
' To meet difpleafure farther from the doors, 
And grapple with him, ere he come fo nigh. Shak. 
2. To wander in fearch of fpoil, generally 


of provifions. 
As in a ftormy night, 

Wolves urged by their raging appetite, 

Forge tor prey. Denbam. 
There was a brood of young larks in, the corn, 

and the dam went abroad to forage for them. L'Efr. 
; Nor dare they itray 

When rain is promis'd or a ftormy day; 

But near the city walls their wat’ring take, 


Nor forage far, but fhort excurfions make.. Dryden. 


3. To ravage; to feed on fpoil. 
His mot mighty father on a hill 
Stood (miline, to behold his lion's whelp 
‘Forage in blood of French nobility. Shakefp. 
To FORAGE. v. a. To plunder; to ftrip; 
to, {poil. 

They will both ftrengthen all the country round, 
and allo be as continual holds for her majeity,’ it 
the people thould revolt ; for without fuch itis eafy 
to forage and over-run the whole land. Spenfer. 

The vidtorious Philittines were worfted by the 


4 


FOR 


captivated ark, which foraged thelr country more 
than a conquering army. South, 
FO'RAGE. n. f { fourage, German and 
French; from foris. Latin. ] 
te Search of provifions; the act of feeding 
abroad. 


One way a band-fele&t from forage drives : 


A herd of beeves, fair oxen, and fair kines 

From a fat meadow ground; 1or fleecy flock, 

Ewes and their bleating lambs, over the plains. * 

Their booty. Milton's Paradife Lfl. 
2. Provifions fought abroad. 

Some o'er the publick magazines prefide, 

And fome are fent new forage to provide. 
3. Provifions in general. 
Provided forage, our fpent arms renew’d. Dryd. 
Fora'MiNnous. adj. | from foramen, Latin. } 
Full of holes; periorated in many places.; 

Orous. 

Soft and foramimous bodies, in the*firft creation 
of the’ found, will deaden ir; bat in the paffage of 
thë found they will admit it better than harder bo- 
dies. Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 


Dryden. 


Jo FORBEAR. v. n. pret. J forbore, an- 


ciently forbare; part. forborn. {fonbznan, 
Saxon. For has in compofition the power 
of privation; as, forbear: qs deprava- 
tion; as, for/wear, and other powers not 
eafily explained. ] 


1, To ceafe from any thing; to intermit. 
Who can forbear to admire and adore him, who 
weighed the mountains in fcales, and the hills in a 
balance. Cheyite. 
2. To paufe; to delay. 
I pray you, tarry: paufe a day or twa, 
Before you hazard ; for in chufing wrong, 
l lofe your company; theretore forbear a while. 
Shakefpeare. 
3. To omit voluntarily; not. todo; to ab- 


ftain. 
He fcrbear to go forth. 1 Sa. xxiil. 13. 
At this he ftarted, and forbore to {wear ; 
Not out of confcience of the fin, but fear. 
The wolf, the lion, and the bear, 
When they their pry in pieces teary 
To quarrel with themfelves faci Denham. 
4. To reftrain any violence of temper;. to 


be patient. 
By long fordearing is a prince perfuaded, and a 
foft tongue breaketh the bone. Prov. xxv. 15. 
To FORBE'AR. V. a. 
1. To decline; to avoid voluntarily. 
Forbear his prefence, until time hath qualified 
the heat of his difpleafure.  Shake/p King Lear. 
So angry bulls the combat do forbear, 
When from the wood a lion does ippear. Waller. 
2. Toabftain from; to fhun to do; to omit. 
If it paffed only by the houfe of peers, it Mould 
be looked upon as invalid and void, and execution 
Should be thereupon forborn or fufpended, Clarendon. 
"bhere is not any one action whatfoever which a 
man ought to do, or toforsear, but the Scripture 
will give him a clear precept or prohibition for it. 
South. 
3. To fpare; to treat with clemency. 
With all lowlinefs and meeknefs, with long fuf- 
fering, forbearing one another in love. Epb. iv. 2. 
4. To withhold. 
Forbear thee from meddling with God, who is 
with me, that he deftroy thee not. 
2 Chron. xxxv. 21. 
FORBE'ARANCE. 2. f. (from forkear. | 
1. The care of avoiding or fhunning any 
thing; negation of practice. 
True aodlenefs would 
Learn him forbearunce from fo foul a wrong. Shak. 
This may convince us how vaftly greater a plea- 
fure is confequent upon the forbearance of fin, than 
can poffibly accompany the commiffion of it. Scuth. 
Liberty 1s the power a man has to do, or forbear 
doing, any particular action, according as its doing 


or forbearance has the atual prefercnce in the mind. 
Locke. 


Dryden. 


FOR 


2. Intermifion of fomething. 
3. Command of temper. 
Have a continent forbearance, ‘till the feed of 
his rage goes flower. Shake/p. King Lear. 
4. Lenity ; delay of punifiment; mildnefs. 
Nor.do l take notice of this inftance of feverity 
in our own.country to juftify fuch a proceeding, hut 
only to difplay the mildnef and forbearance made 
ufe of under the reign of bis prefent Mayefty. 
Addifon's Freebclder. 
He applies to our gratitude by obligations of kind- 
nefs and beneticence, of long fuffering and for beare, 
ance, Regers. 
FORBE'ARER. 2. f. [from forbear.] An 
intermitter ; interceptor of any thing. 
The-Weft as a father. a!l goodnefs doth bring, , 
The Eat a forbearer, no manner of thing. Tuffer. 
Yo FORBID. v. a. pret. 7 forbade; part. 
forbidden, or forbid. [fopbeodan, Saxon; 
verbieden, Dutch. 
1. To prohibit; to interdi& any thing. 
A witch, a quean, an old cozening quean; have T 
not forbid her my houfe? Shakefpeare. 
{tis © m «ts 
The practice and the purpofe of the king, 
From whole obedience I forbid my foul. Shakefp, 
By taltingef that truit forbid, 
Where they fought knowledge, they did error find. 
Daviese 
The voice of reafon, in all the.dictates of natural 
morality, ought.caretully to be attended to, by a 
{trict obfervance of what it commands, but efpecially 


of what it fordids. South. 

All hatred of perfans, by very many, Chriitian 

principles, we are moft folemaly and indifpenfably 

forbid. Sprat. 
Thechafe and- holy race 

Are all forbidden this polluted place. . Dryd. Ær.. 


2. To command to forbear any thing. 
She with fo fweet a rigour forbad him, that he 
durft not rebel. T Sidney. 
They have determined toconfume all thofe things 
that God hath forbidden them to eat by his laws. 
` + Judith, xi, 12. 
3. To oppofe; to hinder. 
The moifture being forbidden to come up in the 
plant, ftayeth longer in the root, and fo dilateth ir. 
Bacon's Nat. Hif 
The plafter alone would pen the humour, and fo 
exafperate it as weil as forbid newhumour. Bacon, 
Thy throne is darknefs in th’ abyfs of light, 
A blaze of glory that forbids the fight! 
O teach me to believe thee thus conceal’d, 
And fearch ro farther than thyfe}f reveal’d. Dryden, 
4. To accurfe; to blait. Now obfolete. 
To bid is in old language to pray; to, 
orbid therefore is to cur/e. 
Sleep thall neither night nor day 
Hang upon his penthoute lid 5 
He hall live a man forbid. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
To Forsi'p. v. x. To utter a prohibition. 
Now the good gods forbid, 
That our renowned Rome 
Should now eat up herown! Sbakefp. Coriolanuse 
FORBI'DDANCE. #.f. [from forbid.| Pro- 
hibition ; ediét againft any thing. 
How haft thou yielded to tranigrefs 
The ttri@ fordiddance! how to violate 
The facred truit forbidden ? Milton's Paradife Left. 
ForsippENLy. adv. [from forbid.| In an 
unlawful manner. | 
With all confidence he fwears, as he had feen’t, 
That you have touch’d his queen forbiddenly. Shak. 
Forsipper. a. f. [from forbid. | One that 
prohibits; one that ena¢ts a prohibition. 
This was a bold accufation of God, making the 
fountain of good the contriver of evil, and the for- 
bidder of the crime an abettor of the fact pro- 
hibited. Browne 
Other care, perhaps, i 


May have diverted from continual watch 
Our great forbidder ! Miiton's Paradife Taf, 


Forai'pDING, participial adj. | from forbid. ] 
i Raifing 


FOR 


Raifing abhorrence ; repelling approach ; | 


caufing averfion. 
Tragedy was made forbidding and horrible. 4. Hill. 
FORCE, 2. /, [ force, fench 3 fortis, Latin. ] 
J. Strength; vigour; might; active power. 
He never could maintain his part but in the force 
of his will, — Shak/p. Much ado about nothing. 
A thip, which hath ttruck fail, doth run 
By force of that force which before it won. 
z. Violence. 
Thus got the houfe of Lancafter the crown, 
Which now they hold by forcey and not by right. 
Shake/peare. 
The thepherd Paris bore the Spartan bride 
By force away, and then by force enjoy’d; 
But I by free confent. 
3. Virtue; efficacy. 
Manifett it is, that the very majefty and holinefs 
of the place where God is worfhipped, hath, in re- 
gard of us, great virtue, force, and efficacy; for that 
it ferveth as a fenfible help to ftir up devotion. Hooker. 
No definitions, no fuppofitions of any fect, are 
of force enough todeftroy conftantexperience, Locke. 
4. Validnefs; power of law. 
A teftament is offorceafter men are dead. Heb. ix. 
Not long in force this charter ftood ; 
Wanting that feal, it muft be fcal’d in blood. Denham. 
5. Armament; warlike preparation. Often 
forces in the plural. 
O Thou! whofe captain I account myfelf, 
Look on my forces with agraciouseye. Shak, R.III. 
The fecret of the power of Spain confifteth in a 
veteran army, compounded of mifcellany forces of all 
nations. Bacon. 
A greater force than that which here we find, 
Ne’er prefs’d the ocean, nor employ’d the wind: 
Waller. 
Thofe victorious forces of the rebels were not able 
to fuftain your arms. Dryden, 
€. Deftiny’; neceffity ; fatal compulfion. 
ToForce. v. a. [from the noun, | 


1. To compel; to conttrain. 

Dangers are light, if they once feem light; and 

more dangers have deceived men than forced them. 
Bacon. 

I have been forced to ufe the cant words of Whig 
aud Tory. Swifts Examiner. 

The actions and operations did force them upon 
dividing the fingle idea. Broome’s View of Epic Poeem. 

2. To overpower by ftrength. 
O that fortune 
Had brought me to the field where thou art fam'd 
To have wrought fuch wonders with an afs’s jaw, 
1 thould have fore’d thee foon with other arms. M//r, 

With faces averfe, the rout in arms refort, 

To force their monarch, and infult the court. Dryden, 
3. To impel; to prefs; to draw or pufh 
by main ftrength. 

Thou fhalt not deftroy the trees by forcing an ax 
againft them. cut. 2X. 19. 

Stooping, the fpeardefcended on his chine, 

Jet where the bone diltinguith’d either loin : 
t ttuck fo faft, fo deeply bury’d lay, 
That fearce the victor forc'd the fteel away. Dryden. 
4. To enforce; to urge. 

Three bluft’ring nights, born by the fouthern blait, 
J} floated, and difcover'’d land at laft: 

High on a mounting wave my head I bore, _ 

Forcing my (trength, and gath'ring to the fhore. 
Dryden's Æn. 

Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never fere, 

I come to pluck vour berries harth and crude, 

Ard with fore'd fingers rude 

Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year. Mi/ton, 

§- To drive by violence or power. 

This way of flattering their willing benefactors 
out of part, contrived another of Sorcing their un- 
willing neighbours out of all their poffeffions. 

x Decay of Piety. 

To free the ports, and ope the Punique land 
To Trojan guefts; left, ignorant of fate, 

The queen might force them from her town and ftate. 
Dryd. 


Denne. 


Dryden. 


6. To gain by violence or power, 
ot, l 


FOR 


My heart is your's; but oh! you left it here 
Abandon’d to thofe tyrants hope and fear: 
If they forced trom me one kind look or word, 
Could you not that, nor that fmall part afford ? 


Dryden. 
7- To ftorm; to take or enter by violence. 
Troy wall’d fo high, $ 


Atrides might as well have forc’d the fky. Waler, 

Heav’n trom all ages wifely did provide 
This wealth, and for the braveft nation hide ; 

Who with four hundred foot, and forty horfe, 
Dare boldly go a new-found world to force. Dryd. 
8. To ravith; to violate by force. 
Force her.—I like it not. Dryden. 
9. Toconftrain ; to diftort ; not to obtain 
naturally or with eafe. 

Our general tafte in England is for epigram, turns 

of wit, and forc’d conceits. Addifon’s Speftator, 
io. To man; to ftrengthen by foldiers ; to 
garrifon. 
Here let them lye, 
*Till famine and the ague eat them up: 
Were they not forc’d with thole that ould be our’s, 
We might have met them dareful, beard to beard 
Shakefpeare. 

If you find that any great number of foldiers be 
newly fent into Oroonoque, and that the paffages be 
already forced, then be well advifed how you land. 

Ruleigh’s Apolog y. 
t1. To Force oxt. To extort. 

The heat of the difpute had forced out from. Lu- 
ther expreflions that feemed to make his doétrine 
run higher than really it did. Atterbury, 

To Force. v. me To lay ftrefs upon. 
This word I have only found in the fol- 
lowing paffage. 

That morning that he was to join battle with Ha- 
roldyhis armorer put on his backpiece before, and 
his breaftplate behind; the which being efpied by 
fome that ftood by, was taken among them for an 
ill token, and therefore advifed him not to fight 
that day; to whom the duke anfwered, J Sorce not 
of fuch fooleriess but if 1 have any {kilbin footh- 
faying, as in footh I have none, it doth prognotti- 
cate that I hall change copy from a duke to a king. 


Camden's Remains t 


Fo'rceDLY., adv. [from force.] Violently ; 
conftrainedly ; unnaturally. 

This foundation of the earth upon the waters doth 
moft aptly agree to that ftrudture of the abvfs and 
antediluvian earth ; but very improperly and forced/'y 
to the prefent form of the earth and the waters. 

Burnet's Theory. 
Fo’eceruc. adj. [farce and full.] Vio- 
lent ; trong ; driven with great might ; 
impetuous. 
Why, what need we 

Commune with you of this, but rather follow 

Our forceful inttigation.  Shak/p. Winter's Tale, 
Againft the fteed he threw 

His forceful {pear, which, hifting as it few, 
‘Pierc’d through the yielding planks. Dryden's En, 

Were it by chance, or Sorceful dettiny, 

Which forms in caufes firt whate’er fhall be, 
Aifited by a friend one moonlefs night, 
This Palamon from prifon took his flight. Dryden. 
He pois'’d in air, the javelin fent, 
Through Paris’ hield the Sorciful weapon went. 
Pope. 
Folacerutry. adv. [from forceful) Vio- 
lently; impetuoufly. 
Fo'rcetess. adj. (from force.] Having 
little force; weak ; feeble; impotent. 
FORCEPS n. J: [ Latin. } 

Forceps properly fignifies a pair of tongs; but is 
ufed for an inttrument in chirurgery, to extract any 
thing out of wounds, and the like occafions. Quincy. 

Fo'rcer. 2. f. [from force. ] 

1. That which torces, drives, or conftrains. 

Ze ‘The embolus of a pump working by pul- 
fion, in contradiftinétion to a icles 
which atts by attraction, 


FOR 
The ufual means for the afcent of water is either 
by fuckers or forcers. Wilkins's Daedalus, 
Fo'RCIBLE, adj. | from force. | 
1. Strong; mighty: oppofed to weak. 


That punithment, which hath been fometimes * 
Sorcible to bridle fin, may grow afterwards too weak _ 


and feeble. Hooker, 
Who therefore can invent 

With what more forcible we may offend 

Our yet unwounded enemies ? Milton. 


2. Violent; impetuous; 
Jerfey, belov’d by all; for all muft feel 
The influence of a torm and mind, 
Where comely grace and conftant virtue dwell, 
Like mingl’d {treams, more forcible when join’d. 
Jerfey shall at thy altars ftand, 


Shall there receive the azure band. Prior, 
3. Efficacious; a&tive; powerful. 
Sweet fmells are. moft forcible in dry fubftances, 


when broken ; and fo likewife in oranges, the rip- 
ping of the rind giveth out their fmell more. 
Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 
4. Prevalent; of great influence. 

How forcible are right words ? Sob. 

God hath affured us, that there is no inclination 
or temptation fo forcible which our humble prayers 
and delires may not fruftrate and break afunder. 

] Raleigh's Hiftory, 
5+ Done by force; fuffered by force. 
He fwifter far, 
Me overtook, his mother all difmay’d, 
. And in embraces forcible and foul 
Ingend’ring with me. Milton, 
_ The abdication of King James, the advocates on 
that fide look upon to have been Sorcible and unjulte 
and confequently void, Swift, 
peg ae © Aye , 
O. Valid; binding; obligatory. 
Fo/RCIBLENESS, z. f. [from forcible.] Force; 
violence. 
Fo'rRCIBLY? adv. [from Sorcible.} 
I. Sitengly; powerfully. 
The Gofpel offers fuch confiderations as are fit te 
work very forcibly upon two of the moft fwaying 
and governing pailions in the mind, our hopes and 
our fears. ] Tilletfon, 
2. Impetuoufly ; with great ftrength. 
3. By violence ; by force. 

_ He himfelf with greedy great defire 

Into the caftle enter’d forcibly, Fairy Queen, 

The taking and carrying away of women for- 
cibly and againft their will, except female wards and 
bondwomen, was made capital. Bacon"? Henry VIL. 

This doctrine brings us down to the level of hor(e 
and mule, whofe mouths are Sorcibly holden with 
bit and bridle. Hammond, 

Fo'RCIPATED. adj. [from forceps.] Formed 
like a pair of pincers to open and inclofe. 

The !ocufts have antennz, or long horns before, 
with along falcation or forcipated tail behind. Brown, 

When they have feized their prey, they will fo 
tenacioufly hold it with their forcipated mouth, that 
they will not part therewith, even when taken out of 
the waters. : Derhamy, 

FORD. x / [ponbd, Saxon, from panan, 
to pafs. 

1. A thallow part of a river where it may be 
pafled without fwimming. 

Her men the paths rode through made by herfword: 
They pafs the itream, when fhe liad found the ford, 


Fairfax, 


2. It fometimes fignifies the ftream, the cur- 


rent, without any confideration of paffage 
or fhallownefs. : 
Medufa with Gorgonian terror guards 
The ford, and of itfelf the water flies 
All taite of living wight. Milton's Paradife Lf, 
Rife, wretched widow ! rife; nor undeplor’d * 
Permit my ghott to pafs the Styzian ford: 
But rife, prepar’d in black to mourn thy perifh’d 
lord. Dryden 
To Forp. v a. [from the noun.} To 
pafs without {wimming. 
Adain’s fhin-bones muft have contained a thou. 
51 fazd 


FOR 


{and fathom, and much more, if he had for ded the 
ocean. : Raleigh's tliftory. 
Fording his current where thou find’tt it low. 

Denbam. 

Fo'RDABL Ee. adj. [from ford. } Paflable with- 
out Racers 

Pliny placeth the Schenite upon the Euphrates, 

where the fame beginneth tobe fardable, Raleigh. 

A countryman founded a river up and dowa, to 

try where it was mot fordable: and where the 

water ran too {mooth, he found it deepeft ; and, on 
the contrary, fhallowelt where it made moft noife. 


L’ Eftrange. 

FORE. adj. [fone, Saxon. ] 

1. Anterior; that which is before; not be- 
hind. 

‘Though there is an orb or fpherical area of the 
found, yet they move {trongeft and go fartheft in the 
fere lines from the tirit local imprefiion. Bacon. 

2. That which comes firt in a progreflive 
motion. < 

Refittance in fluids arifes from their greater pref- 
fing on the fore than hind part of the bodies moving 
{n them. Cheyne. 

Fore. adv. 

1. Anteriorly; in the part which appears 
firk to'thofe that meet it. 

Each of them will bear fix demiculverins and four 
fakers, needing no other addition than a flight fpar 
deck fore and aft, which is a flight deck through- 
out. Raleigh's Effays. 

2. Fore is a word much ufed in compofi- 
tion to mark priority of time, of which 
fome examples fhall be given. A vitious 
orthography has confounded for and fore 
-in compolition. 

Jo Foreavvi'se. v. ne [fore and advice. ] 
To counfel early ; to counfel before’ the 
time of action, or the event. 

Thus to have faid, 
As you were foreadvis'd had touch’d his fpirit, 
And tried his inclination. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus, 

To FoREAPPOINT.v. 2.-[ fore and gppoint. | 
To order beforehand. 

To Forea'RM. v a. [ : 
provide for attack or refittance before the 
time of need, 

A man thould fix and forearm his mind with this 
perfuafion, that, during his paffion, whatfoever is 
otfered to his imagination tends only to deceive. Sexutd. 

He forearms his care ; 
With rules to puhh his fortune, or to bear. Dryden. 

Jo Foresolpe. v ne [ fore and bode. | 

1. To prognofticate ; to: foretell. 

An ancient augur, fkill'd in tuture fate, 

"With thefe foreboding words reftrains their hate. 
i Dryden. 

2. To foreknow ; to be prefcient of; to 
feel a fecret fenfe of fomething future. 

Fate makes you deaf, while I in vain implore : 
My heart forbodes | ne'er hall fee you more. Dryd. 

My foul forboded l fhould find the bow’r 
OF fome fell monfter, herce with barb’roua pow’r. 


Pope. 
FOREBO'DER. . f. [from farebcde. | 
1, A prognofticator ; a foothfayer. 

Your raven has a reputation in the world for a 
bird of omeny, and a kind of fmall prophet: a crow 
that had obferved the raven’s manner and way of 
-delivering his prediGtions, fets up for a foreboder. 

L’ Eftrange. 
2. A foreknower. 
Foresy'. prep. | fore and dy.) Near; hard 
by; faft by. 

Not far away he hence doth won 

Foreby a fountain, where I late him left. Fairy Q. 
To Forecast. v. a. [fore and caf. | 
1, To fcheme ; to plan before execution. 
Be tball foreca/? his devices againft the trong holds. 
Dan, xi. 


fore and arm.) To 


FOR 


z. To adjuft; to contrive antecedently. 

The feat was ferv'd; the time fo well forecaf, 
That juit whe? the deilert and truits Were plac’d, 
The fend’s alar m began. Dryd. Thed. and Honoria. 

3. To forefee; to provide againft. 

It is wifdom to confider the end of ‘things before 

we embark, and toforeca/i confequences. L’ Efrange. 
To Forecast. v ne To form fcheimes ; 
to contrive beforehand. 

And whatfo heavens in their fecret doom 
Ordained have, how can frail flefhy wight 
Forecafi, but it mult needs to iffue come? Spexfer. 

When broad awake, fhe finds in troublsou ñit, 
Forecafting how his foe he mightannoy. Fairy Q, 

Fo'recast. n. fe [ from the verb.] Con- 
trivance beforehand ; fcheme; plan ; an- 
tecedent policy. 

Alas! that Warwick had no more forecaft, 

But while he thought to iteal the fingle ten, 
The King was flily finger’d from the deck. Shake/p. 

He makes this difference to arife from the foreca/t 
and predetermination of the gods. Addifon. 

The ialt, {carce ripen’d into perfeét man, 

Saw helplefs him from whom their life began: 
Mem’ry and forecu/? juk returns-engage ; 
That pointed back twyouth, thison to age. Pope. 
Foreca’srer. ». f. [from forecaf.| One 
who contrives beforehand. 
Fo'RECASTLE. x. fa [ fore and cafle.] In 
a fhip, is that part where the foremaft 
ftands, and is divided from the ret of 
the floor by a bulk-head: that part of the 
avecafile which is aloft, and not in the 
hold, 1s called the prow. Harris. 

The commodity of the new cook-room the mer- 
chants have found to be fo great, as that, in all their 
fhips, the cook-rooms are built in their foreca/ftles, 
contrary to that which had been anciently uled, 

Raleigh's Effays. 
FORECHO'SEN. part. [ fore and chofen.] Pre- 
elected. 


Foreci’cen. part. [ fore and cite.] Quoted 
_ before, or above. 

Greaves is of opinion, that the alteration men- 

tioned in that forecited paflage is continued. Aréuzd, 
To FoRECLOSE. v. a. [ fore and clo/e. } 
1. To fbutup; to preclude; to prevent. 
The embargo with Spain foreclofed this trade, 
Carew. 
2- ToForecrose a Mortgage, isto cut off 
the power of redemption. 
Fo'REDECK. x. fe [ fore and deck.] The 
anteriour part of the fhip. 

I to the foredeck went, and thence did léok 
For rocky Scylla. Chapman's Odyffey. 

To FOREDESI’GN. v. a. [fore and defign.] 
To plan beforehand. 

All the fteps of the growth and vegetation both 
of animals and plants, have been forefeen and fore- 
defigned by the wife Author of nature. Cheyne. 

To Forepo’. v. a. [irom for and do, not 


fore.) 
1. To ruin; to deftroy. A word obfolete. 
Oppofed to making happy. 
Befeeching him, if either falves or oils, 
A foredone wight from duor of death might raife, 
He would at her request prolong her nephew’s days. 


Fairy Queen. 
That drew on men God’s hatred and his wrath, 
And many foulsin dolours had foredone. Fairy Q. 
This doth betoken 
The corfe they follow did with defperate hand 
Foredo its own life. Shakefpeare's Hamlet, 
This is the night 
That either makes me, or foredoes me quite. Shak. 
2. ‘To overdo ; to weary ; to harrafs, 
Whilft the heavy ploughman fnoars 
All with weary tafk foredone. Shake[peare, 
To Forepo’om. wv. a. [ fore and doom. j To 


predeftinate ; to determine beforehand, 


FOR 


Through various hazards and events we move 
To Latium, and the realms foredoom'd by Jove. s 
Dryden's £n, 
The willing metal will obey thy hand, 
Following with eale ; if favour’d by thy fate, 
Thou art foredoom'd to view the Stygian ftate. 


; Dryden. 
Fate foredoom'd, and all things tend 
By courfe of time to their appointed end. Dryden, 


Here Britain’s tatefmcn olt the fall foredoom 
Of foreign tyrants, and of nymphs at home. Popes 
Fore-g nD. n. fe [fore and end.] ‘The 
anteriour part. 
I have liv’d at honeft freedom ; paid 
More pious debtsto heaven than in all 
The fore-end of my time. Shake/peare’s Cymbeline. 
ln the fore-end ot it, which was towards him, 
grewa {mall green branch of palm. Bacon, 


Forera'THER. 72. f. [fore and father.) An- 
ceftor ; one who in any degree of afcend- 
ing genealogy precedes another. 


The cuftom af the people of God, and the de- 
crees of our forefathers, are to be kept, touching 
thofe things whereof the Scripture hath neither one 
way or other given us charge. Hooker. 

İf it be a generous defire in men to know trom 
whence their own forefarbers have come, it cannot 
be difpleafing to underitand the place of our firit an- 
ceftor. _ Raleigh's Rifiory. 

Conceit is ftill deriv’d k 
From fome forefather grief; mine is not fo. Shakjpe 
Shall I not be dilttaught, 
And madly play with my forefarbers joints? Shak/p,. 
Our great forefathers 
Had left him nought to conquer but his country. 
Addifon, 

When a man fees the prodigious pains our forefaa 
thers have been at in thele barbarous buildings, one 
cannot but fancy what miracles of architecture they 
would have left us, had they been initru€ted in the 
right way. Addifon on ltaly. 

Bleft Ber ! his great forefathers ev'ry grace 
Reflecting, and redected in his race. Pope. 


To Forere'nv. v. a. [It is doubtful whe- 
ther from fare or for and defend. If froma 
fore, it implies antecedent provifion; as 
forcarm: if trom for prohibitory fecu- 
rity; as ferbid. Of the two following 
examples one favours for, and the other 


fore] 
t. :To prohibit; to avert. 
1 would not kill thy unprepared fpirit; 
No, heav’ns forefend ! 1 would not kill thy foul. 
Shake/p. 
Perhaps a fever, which the gods forefend, 
May bring your youth tofome untimely end. Dryd, 
2. To provide for; to fecure. 
Down with the nofe, 
Down with it flat: take the bridge quite away 
Of him, that, his particular to forefend, 
Smells from the gen’ral weal. Shake/p. 


Foreri’nGer. wf. [ fore and finger.) The 
finger next to the thumb; the index. 


An agate ftone 
On the forefinger of an alderman. Shakefpeare. 
Polymnia thall be drawn, as it were, acting her 
fpeech with her forefinger. Peacham on Drawing. 
Some wear this on the middle finger, as the ane 
cient Gauls and Britons; and fome upon the fere- 
finger. Brown. 
ko/neroot. n. fi plur. forefeer. [fore and 
foot.) ‘The, anteriour foot of a quadru- 
ped: incontempt, a hand.’ 

Give me tny hf, thy foreferrto me give. Shak, 
He ran fiercely, and {mote at Heliodorus with his 
forcfeet. 2 Mac, iii, 25- 
1 continue my line from thence to the heel ¢ 
then. making the breaft with the eminency thereofy 

bring out his near forefoot, which 1 tinith. 
Peacham on Drawing. 

To Foreco’. v.a. [ fore and go. | 
1. To quit; to give up; to refign, i 
3 


f 
) 
p 
) 


FOR 
Ys it her nature, oris it her will, 
“To be fo cruel to an humble foe ? ! 
If nature, then fhe may it mend with fkilly - 
lf will, then the at wilh will forego. Spenfer. 
Having all before abfolutely in his power, it re- 
maineth fo Rill, he having already neither forgiven 
nor foregone any thing thereby unto them, but hav- 
ing received fomething from them. Spenfer. 
He is a great adventurer, faid he, 
That hath his {word through hard eflay foregone ; 
And now hath vowed, till he avenged be 
Of that defpite, neverto wearen none. Fairy Qg. 
Special reafon oftentimes caufeth the will to preter 
ene good thing before another; to :aveone for ano- 


ther’s fake, to forego meaner for the attainment of 


higher degrees. Hooker. 
Mutt I then leave you? Muft I needs forego 
So good, fo noble, and fo true a mafter, Sbakefp. 
Let us not forego 
That for a trifle which was bought with blood. 
? i Shakefpeare. 
How can I live without thee! how forego 
Thy {weet converfe, and love fo dearly join’d 
To live again in thefe wild woods forlorn! , Milton. 
This argument might prevail with you to forego 
a little of your repofe for the publick benefit. JDryd. 
What they have enjoyed with great pleafure at one 
time, has proved infipid or naufcous at another; and 
theretore they fee nothing in it for which they fhould 
forego a prefent enjoyment. Locke. 
a. To go before; to be paft, [from fore 
andgo.}_ ` 
By our remembrances of days foregone, 
Such were our faults: O! then we thought them 
not. Shake/p. 
It is to be underftood of Cain, that many years 
foregone and when his people were incrcafed, he 
built the city of Enoch. Raleigh, 
Reflect upon the two foregoing objections. Boyle. 
This foregoing remark gives the reafon why imi- 
tation pleafes. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
I was feated in my elbow-chair, where 1 had in- 
dulged the foregoing {peculations. Addifon. 
In the foregoing part of this work I promifed 
proofs. Woodward. 
3- To lofe. 
This is the very ecftafy of love, 
Whofe violent property foregoes itfelf, 
And leaves the will to defperate undertakings. Shak. 
Foreco’er. n. f. (from forego.| Aaceftor ; 
progenitor. 
Honours beft thrive, 
When rather from our atts we them derive 
Than our foregoers. Shahfp. 
Fox'scrou no. x. f. [ fore and ground. | ‘The 
part of the ficld or expanfe of a picture 
which feems to lie before the figures. 


All agree that white can fubfift on the foreground 
of the picture = the queftion therefore is to know, 
if i¢-can equally be placed upon that which is back- 
ward, the light being univertal, and the figures fup- 

_pofed to be in an open held. Dryden. 
Fo/renann, 7. f- [ fore and hand. | 
3. The part of a horfe which is before the 
rider. l 
2. The chief part. Notin ufe: 

The great Achilles whom opinion crowns 

The finew and the forebund of our hoft. Shake/p. 
Fo’REHAND. adj. Done fooner than is re- 
ular. 

You'll fay the did embrace me as a hufband, 

And fo extenuate the forehand fin. Shakefpeare. 
Forena'npen. n.f. [from fore and band. | 
1. Early ; timely. 

If by thus doing you have not fecured your time 
by an'early and furchunded care, yet be fure, by a 
timely diligence, to redeem the timc. Taylor. 

2. Formed in the foreparts. 

He's a fubftantiab true-bred beaft, bravely fore- 

banded: mark but the cleannefs of his fhapes too. 


Dryden. 
Fo'REHEAD. n./f. [ fore and bead. } 


1. That part of the face which reaches from 
the eyes upward to the hais, 


2. Impudence; confidence; affurance; au- 


ForReHO'LDING. 


FO/REIGN. adj. [ forain, French, forano, 


z. Alien; remote; not allied; not belong- 


FOR 
The breaft of Hecuba, * 
When fhe did fuckle Hetor, look’d not lovelier 
Than Hetor’s forehead when it {pit forth blood 
At Grecian {words contending. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
Some angel copy’d, while I flept, each grace, 

And moulded ev’ry4eature from my face: 

Such majefty does from her forebead rife, 


Her cheeks tuch blythes cait, fuch says her eyes. 
. eb 4 - Dryden. 


dacioufnefs; audacity. The forehead is 


the part on which thame vifibly operates. 


A man of confidence preffeth forward upon every 
appearance of advantage’; where hisforce is too fee- 
ble, he prevails by dint of impudence: thefe med of 

forehead are magnificent in promifes, ‘and infallible 
in their prefcriptions. Collier. 

I would fain know to what branch of the legifla- 
ture zyel can have the forehead to apply. © Swift. 

n. f. [fore and. hold.) 
Predictions ; ominous accounts ; fuperfti- 
tious prognoftications. 

How are fuperftitious men hagged out of their 

wits with the fancy of omens forcholdings, and old 
wives tales, L' Eftrange. 


Spanifh ; from foris, Latin. | 
1, Not of this country ; not domeftick. 

Your fon, that with a fearful foul 

Leads difcoatented Reps in foreign foil, 

This fair alliance quickly thallcall home. Shakefp. 
The learned correfpondence you hold in foreign 

parts, Milton. 
The pofitions are fo far from being new, that they 

are commonly to be met with in both ancient and 

modern, domeftick and foreign writers. Atterbury. 
The parties and divifions amongft us may feveral 

ways bring deftruction upon our country, at the fame 

time that our united force would fecure us againtt all 

the attempts of a fereignenemy,  Addifon's Freeh. 


ing; without relation. Itis often ufed 


with to; but more properly with from. 
I mutt difiemble, 
And fpeak a language fereign to my heart. Addifcn, 
Fame is a good fo wholly foreign to our natures, 
that we have no faculty in the foul adapted to it, nor 
any organ in the body to telih it, placed out of the 
poffibility of fruition. Addifon. 
~ This delign is not foreign from fome peoples 
thoughts. Swift. 
3- Excluded; not admitted; held at a 
diftance, 
They will not ftick to fay you envied him; 
And fearing he would rife, he was fo virtuous, 
Kepthim a foreign man ftill; which fo griev'd him, 
That he ran mad and died, Shake/p. Henry VHI. 
4. [In law.] A foreign plea, placitum forin- 
Jecum; as being a plea out of the proper 
court of juftice. 
5- Extraneous ; adventitious in general. 
There are who, fondly ftudious of increafe, 
Rich foreign mould in their ili-natur’d land 
Induce. Phillips. 
Fo'REIGNER. x. f. [from foreign.] A man 
that" comes from another country; not a 
native; a ftranger. 
~ ‘Joy is fuch a foreigner, 
So meer a ftranger to my thoughts | know 
Not how to entertain him. Denbam's Scphy. 
To this falfe foreigner you give your throne, 
And wrong’d a friend, a kiniman, and a fon. 
Dryden's, Æn. 
Water isthe only native of England made ufe of 
in punch, but the lemons, theibrandy,, the fugar, 
and the nutmegs, are all foreigners. Addifon, 
Nor could the majetty of the Englith crown ap- 
peas in a greater luitre, either to foreigners or fub- 
jects. Swift. 
Foreicness. m. f. [from forcign.| Re- 
motenefs; want of relation to fome- 
thing. 


FOR 
Let not the foreignne/s of the Cubject hinder you 
from endeavouring to fet me night; 
Jo FOREIMA'GINE, Vi a. [ fore and ima- 
gine.| To conceive or fancy before proof. 


We are within compafs of a foreimagined poffib:- 
lity in that behalf. Camden's Remains. 


To FoREJU'DGE., v. a. [ fore and judge.) 


To judge beforehand ; to be prepoffeffed ; 
to prejudge. | 


To Forexniow. v. a. [fore and boa.) 


To have prefcience of; to forefee. 

We forcknow that the fun will rife and fet, that 
all men born in the world-thall die again ; that afier 
Winter the fpring thall come; “after the Springs 

“Summer and Harvett 3 yet is: not our foreknowledge 
the eaufe of any of thole. Ruleig&. 

He foresnew John fhould not fuffer a violent 
death, but go into his grave in peace. Brown, 

Calchas the faered feer, who had in view 
Things prefent and the paft, and things to come 

orcknew. Dryden's Iliad. 

Who would the miferies of man forernow ? 

Not knowing, we but thare our part of woe.’ Dryden. 


Forexno'warts. adj. (from foreknow. } 


Poffible to be known before they happen. 

It it certainly foreknowadble what they will do in 
fuch and fuch curccumftauices, More. 

Forekno'wLence. 2. f. {fore and know- 
ledge.) Prefcience ; knowledge of that 
which has not yet happened. 

Our being in Chrift by eternal foreknowledge, 
faveth us not without our actual and seal adoption 
into the fellowfhip of his faints in this prefent world. 

Hooker. 

I told him you was afleep; he feems to have a 
foreknowledge of that too, and therefore chufes to 
{peak with you. bakef, 

It I foreknew, ; 
Foreknowledge had no influence on their fault, _ 
Which had no lefs prov’d certain unforeknown., 

’ Milton. 

I hope the foreknowledge you had of my efteem 
for you, is the reafon that you do not dillike my 
letters. ope- 

Fo'RELANDe n. f. [ fore and land.) A pro- 
montory ; headland; high land jutting 


into the fea ; a cape. 

As when a fhip, by tkilful fteerfman wrought, 
Nigh river’s mouth, or foreland, where the wind 
Veers oft, as oft 10 fteeis, and thifts her fails. 
i Milton? 
To Foreta'y. v. a, [fore and Jay. | 
te To lay wait for; to intrap by ambufh. 

A ferpent thoots his iting at unaware ; 

An ambufb’d thief fore/ays a traveller : 

The man lies murder’d while the thief and fnake, 

One gains the thickets, and one thrids the brake. 

Dryden, 
2. To contrive antecedently. 
To FOo'RELIFT. wv. a. [ fore and Lift.) To 
raife aloft any interiour part. 
So dreadfully he towards him did pafs: 
Forelifting up aloft his {peckled breaft ; 
! . And often bounding on the bruifed grafs, 

As for great joy of his new-comen gueft. Spenfer. 
Fo/rerocx. 2. f. [fore and lock.) ‘The hair 

that grows from the forepart of the head. 

Tell her the joyous time will not be ftaid. 
Unlefs fhe do him by the fore/ock take. Spenfer. 
Hyacinthine locks, 
Round fiom his parted /ore/ock manly hung, 
Cluit'ring, but not bentath his fhoulder’s broad. 
Milion. 
Zeal and ditv are not flow, 
But on occalion’s forelock watchful wait. Milt. 
Time is painted with a lock before, and bald: be- 
hind, fignil ing thereby that we multtake time by 


the forelock ; ios when itis once palit, there 1s no 
recalling it, Swift. 
Foreman. af. [ fore and man.] The firit or 


chief perfon. 
He is a very fenfible man, hoots flying, and ‘25 
been feveral umes foreman of the pett? jury, 404 


5 I2 FOREME'N” 


FOR 


FORE'MENTIONED. adj. [ fore and men- 
poet) Mentioned or recited before. 
It is obfervable that many participles are 


compounded with fore, whofe verbs have ForREPoss E'SSED. adj. 


no fuch compofition. 
Dacier, in the life of Aurelius, has not taken 
notice of the forementioned figure on the pillar. 
Addifon on Italy. 
Fo'remost. adj. [from fore. ] 
1. Firft in place. 
All three were 
fame, for great minds to attempt, and great force 
to perform what they did attempt. Sidney. 
Our women in the foremz/ ranks appear 5 
March to the fight, and meet your miltrefs there. 
Dryden. 
The bold Sempronius, 
That fill broke foremo/? through the crowd of 
patriots. 
As witha hurricane of zeal tranfported, 
And virtuous even to madnefs ! Addifen’s Cato. 
2. Firft in dignity. 
Thefe ride foremof in the field, 
As they the foremof# rank of honour held. Dryden. 
Forena'MeED. adj. [ fore and name.) No- 


minated before. 
And fuch are fure ones, 
As Curius and the forenamed Lentulus. Ben Fonf. 
Fo'RENOON. w. fe [fore and noon.) ‘Lhe 
time of day reckoned from the middle 
point, between the dawn and the meri- 
dian, to the meridjan: oppofed to after- 


06M : 

The manner was, that the forenoon they fhould 
run at tilt, the afrerncon in a broad field in man- 
ner of a battle, "till either the ftrangers or the 
country knights won the field. Sidney. 

Curio, at the funeral of his father, built a tem- 
porary theatre, confilting of two pasts turning on 
hinges, according to the pofition of the fun, for the 
conveniency of forenocn’s and afternoon’s diverfion. 

Arbuthnot cn Coins. 


Foreno'tice. n. f. [fore and notice.) In- 
formation of an event before it happens. 
So ftrange a revolution never happens in poetry, 
but either heaven or earth gives fome forenctice of it. 
Rymer’s Tragedies. 
Fore’nsick. adj. [forenfis, Latin.) Be- 
longing to courts of judicature. 


Perfon is aforenfick term, appropriating actions and 
their merit; and fo belongs only to intelligent agents, 
capable of a law, and happinefs and mifery. This 
peclonality extends itfelf beyond prefent exiftence to 
what is paft, only by conicioulnefs. ocke. 

The forum was a publick place in Rome, where 
lawyers and orators made their fpeeches before the 
proper judges in matters of property, or in criminal 
cafes; thence all forts of difputations in courts of 
juftice, where feveral perfons make their diftin& 
{peeches, may come under the name of forenjick dif- 
putes. Watts on the Mind. 


To FOREORDA'IN. v.a. [ fore and ordain. | 
To predeftinate ; to predetermine; to 
preordain. ' 


FOR 


Such is the treaty which he negociates with us, aa 
offer and tender of a reconciliation, an a€t of obli- 
vion, of all forepa/? fins, and of a new covenant. 

Hammond on Fundamentals. 


fore and pfs] 
Preoccupied ; prepoffefled ; pre-engaged. 
The teftimony either of the ancient fathers, or 
of other claffical divines, may be Clearly and abun- 
dantly anfwered, to the fatisfaction of any rational 
man, not extremcly forepoffefed with prejudice. 
Sandevfon. 


fet among the foremof? ranks of | FO'RERANK. z. Pd [ fore and rank.}]} Yiri 


rank ; front. 
Yet leaveour Coufin Catherine here with us; 


She is our capital demand, compris’d 
Within the forerank of our articles. Shakefp. 


FORERECI'TED. adj. [fore and recite. | 
Mentioned or enumerated before. 
Bid him recount 


The forerecited practices whereof 
We cannot feel too little, hear too much, Sdake/p. 


» 


To Foreru'n. v. a. [fore and run. | 


1. To come before as an earneft of fome- 
thing following; to introduce as an har- 
binger. r 

Againft ill chances men are ever merry ? 
But heavinefs foreruns the good event. 

The fun 
Was fet, and twilight from the Fakt came on, 
Forerunning night. Mitton’s Paradife Loft. 

She bids me hope: oh heav’ns, fhe pities me $ 
And pity Rill foreruns approaching love, 

As lightning does the thunder, Dryden. 

2. To precede ; to have the ftart of. 

I heard it to be a maxim at Dublin to follow, if 
not forerun, all that is or will be practifed in Lon- 
don. raunt. 

FORERU’NNER. 7. f. {one J 

t. An harbinger; a meflenger fent before to 
give notice of the approach of thofe that 
follow. 

The fix ftrangers feek for you, madam, to take 
their leave ; and there is a _forerunncrcome from a 
feventh, the prince of Morocco. Shake/peare. 

A cock was facrificed as the forerunner of da 
and the fun, thereby acknowledging the light of life 
to be derived from the divine bounty, the daughter of 
Providence. Stilling fleet. 

My elder brothers, my farerurzers came,, 

Rough draughts of nature, ill defign’d and lame : 
Blown off, like blooms never made to bear ; 
“Fill I came finifh’d, her laft labour’d care. Dryd. 

2. A prognoftick; a fign forefhowing any 
thing. 

O Eve! fome further change awaits us nigh, 
Which heav’n, by thefe mute figns in. nature, fhews 
Forerunners of his purpofe. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Lofs of fight is the mifery of life, and ufually che 
foreruxner of death. South, 

The keeping infenfible per{piration up in due mea- 
fure is the caufe as well as fign of health, and the 
leaft deviation from that due quantity, the certain 
JSorerunner of a difcafe. Arbuthnot, 

Already Opera prepares the way, 
The fure forerunner of her gentle fway. 


Shakefp. 


Pope. 


The church can difcharge, in mannerconvenient, | To Forrsa'y. v. a. [fore and Jay] ‘To 


a word “of fo great importance, by foreordaining 
fome thort collect wherein briefly to mention thanks. 
Elccker. 

Forerart. x. /. [ fore and part. } 


1. The part firt in time. 

Had it been fo raifed it would deprive us of the 

fun’s light all the forepart of the day. ` Raleigh. 
2. To place anteriour in place. 

The ribs have no cavity in them, and towards 
the forepart- or breatt are broad and thin, to bend 
aad give way without danger of fracture. Ray. 

Forepa'st adj. [ fore and pafl.) Patt before 
a certain time. 

Now ceafe, ye damfels, your delights forepaf? ; 
Enough it is that all the day is your’s. Spenfer, 

My forepaff proofs, howe’'er the matter fall, 
Sha'l tax my fears of little vanity, 

Having vainly tcar'd too littie, Shake/peare. 


prediét ; to prophecy ; to foretell. 
Let ordinance 
Come as the gods forefay it. Shake/peare’s Cymbel. 
To FORESE'F. v. a. [fore and /ee. | 
1. To fee beforehand; to fee what has not 
yet happened; to have prefcience; to 
foreknow. 
The firft oftthem could things to come forefec ; 
The next, could of things prefent beft advife ; 
‘The third, things paft could keep in memory. 
Fairy Queen, 
If there be any thing forefeen that is not ufual, 
be armed for it by any hearty though a fhort prayer, 
and an earneft refolution beforehand, and then watch 
when it comes. Taylor. 
At his forefeen approach, already quake 
The Cafpian kingdoms and Meotian lake: 


FOR 


Their feers behold the tempef from afar, 
And threat’ning oracles denounce the war, =» Dryg, 

2. To provide for ; with zo, Out of ufe. 

A king againft a torm muit forefte to a conve. 
nient ttock of treafure. < Basan. 

Yo ForrsHam’e. v. a. [ fore and /ame. | 
To fhame; to bring reproach upon. 

Oh bill, forefLaming 
Thofe rich-lete neirs, that let their fathers lie 
Without a monument. = Shake/peare's Cymbeline. 

To Fo'RESHEW. via. [See Foresuows] 

Fo'resuip. v. f. [ fore and/ip.| ‘The an- 
terior part of the fhip. 

The thipmen would have caft anchors out of the 

forcfip. ARs, xxvii. 30. 

To FORESHO'RTEN. v. a. [ fore and fhorten. | 
To fhorten figures for the fake of ihewing 
thofe behind. s . 

The greateft parts of the body ought to appear 
foremoit; and he forbids the fore/horremings, becaufe 
they make the parts appear little, Dryden's Dufref. 

To Fo/ResHow. v.a. {fore and betu.) 

1. To difcover before it happens ; to pre- 
dict ; to prognofticate. 

Chait had called him to be a witnefe.of his death,, 
and refurreCtion from the dead,, according to that 
which the prophets and Moles had fore/bowed. 

Hookers 

Next, hke Aurora, Spenfer rofe, 

Whofc purple bluth the day forefhews.  Denbam, 

You chofe to withdraw yourfelf from publick bus 
finets, when the face of heaven grew troubled, and 
the frequent fhifting of the wind fore/Lowed a torm. 

S Dryden. 

2. To reprefent before it comes.. 

What elfe is the law but the gofpel foreowed ? 
What other the gofpel than the law tulniled ? 

Heoker. 

Fo'RESIGHT. x. f. [ fore and fight. ] 

1. Prefcience ; prognoftication; foreknow- 
ledge. ‘The accent anciently on the laft 
fyllable. 

Let Eve, for.I have drench’d her eyes,. 

Here fleep below ; while thou to forsfighr wak’ft 3} 
As once thou fleep’it whilft the to lite was form’d. 
Milter, 

2. Provident care of futurity. 

He had atharp forefght, and working wits. 

That never. idle was, ne once could reft a whit. 
Spenfer.. 

In matters of arms he was-both. fkilful and in- 
duftrious, and aswell in fore/ighs as refolution pre- 
fent and great. Hayward. 

Ditculties. and: temptations will more ealily be 
borne or avoided, if with prudent forcfght we arm 
ourfelves again(t them. Rogers. 


FOoRESI'GHTFUL.. adj. [ forefght and full. } 
Prefcient ;, provident. 
Death gave him no fuch pangs.as.the forefighiful 
care he had of hls filly fuccefior. f eee 
To, FORESI'GNIFY.. vu. a. [ fore and fignify. ] 
To betoken beforehand ;. to forefhow ; 
to typify. 
Difcoveries of Chrift already prefent, whofe future 
coming the pfalms did but forcfignify. Hooker. 
Yet.as being pait times noxtous,, where they light 


On man, beaft, plant, wattcful and turbulent, 
They oft forefgnify and threaten ill. Milten, 
Fo'RESKIN. 2. /. [fore and Ain.) The pre- 
puce. 
Their own hand 
An hundred of the foe fhall flay, 
And for a dow’r their hundred forcfins pay, 

Be Michol thy reward, Cowlry's Davideis, 
Fo'R ESKER T. 2. /. [ fore and feirt.} The pen- 
dulous or-loofe part of the coat before. 

A thoufand pounds a year for pure refpect | 
No other obligation? 
That promifes more thoufands: honour’s train 
Is longer than his foreAirt. Shakefpeare’s H. VITT. 


To ForEsLack. v. a. [ fore and flack.) 'Yo 
neglect by idtenefs, l ) 
le 


coe 


FOR 
Tris a great pity that fo good an opportunity was f 
omitted, and fo happy an occafion fore/acked, that 
mighr have been the eternal goodtof the land». 
leenfer's State of Ireland. 
To Foresto'w, te a. Cee nd fins 
t. To delay; to hinder; to impede; to 
obitruct. 
+ __Noftream, nowood, no mountain could forefow 
Their hafty pace. Fairfax. 
Now the illuitrious nymph return’d again, 

Brings every grace triumphant in her train; 

“The wond’ring Nereids, though they rais’d no ftorm, 

Foreflrw'd her palage to behold her form. Dryden. 
2) Fo neglect ;\to omit 

When the rebels were on Blackheath, the king 

* Knowing well thatit ftood him upon, by how mitch 

T the more Ke had hitherto protraéted the time in not 

encountering them, by fo much thefooner to.dif- 

~ patch with them, that it might, appear to have been 

no coldaefs in forefouing, but wildom in chufing 
_. his time, refolved_ with {pecd to affail them. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

Our good ‘purpoles fore: ted are become our tor- 
mentors upon our death-bed. ‘Bifocp Hall. 

Ctiremes, how many fifhers do you know 
That rule their boats and ufe their nets aright, 

That neither wind, nor time,:nor tide foreJow ; 
Some fuch bave beens but, ah! by tempefis fpite 
Vheit boats are loft; while we may fit and moan 

» That few were fuch, and now thefe few are none. 
. e P. Fletch. 
To ForesLO'w. v. ne To be dilatory ; to 
loiter. l 
This may plant courage in their quailing breafts, 

Por yet is hope of life and victory 4 i 

Eoreflzw.no longer, make we hence amain. Shak. 
To FORESPE'AK. v. n. fare and /peak.| 
1. To predict; to forefay ; to forefhow; to 

foretell. 
«= Old Godfrey of Winchefter,. thinketh noominous 

Sevefpeaking to lie innames. Camden's Remains. 
2. To forbid. [From forand /peak. } 

Fhou haft fore/poke my being in thefe wars, 
~ Andfay'ftit isnot fit,  Sbake/p. Ant. and Eleop. 
Forespe'nr. adj. [ [ fore and fpens. | 
Le Wafted ; aed: fpent. 
After him came:fpurring hard B 

A gentleman, atmoft fore/penr with fpeed. 

2.. Forepaffed ; pate [ Fore and /pext, | 
Is not enough thy evil ife ferefpear? Fairy Q, 
You fhal! flad his vanities fore/pen?, 

Were but the outfide of the Roman Brutus,. 

Covering diicretion with a coat of folly.  Shuke/p. 
3. Beftowed before. 

We muft receive him 

According te the honour of his fender; 

- And towards himielf, his goodnels fore/pear on us, 

We mut extend our notice. Shake/peare. 
FoR ESPR U'RRER., 2./. | fore and /pur.] One 

that rides before. 
A day in April never came fo {weer,. 
To fhow how coftly Summer was at hand, 
As this/ore/purrercomes before his lord. Sbake/p. 


FOREST. 2. f. [foref, French; Sorefia, 
Italian. ] 
t» A wild uncultivated tra& of'groond in- 
terfperfed with wood. 
By many tribulations we enter into the kingdom 


of heaven, becaufe, in a foref of many wolves, theep 
cannot chufe but feed in continual danger of life. 


Hacker. 
Macbeth hall never vanquith'd be, until 
Great Birnham-wood to Dunfinane's high hill 
Shall come againft him. 
That will never be : 
W hocan imprefs the fore, bid the. trea 
Unfix his earth-bound soot. Shake/peare’s Macherb, 
There be airs which the phyficians advife their 
patients to remove unto, which commonly are plain 
champaigns, but grafing, and not overgrown with 
heath ; or elfe timber-thades, as in forefs. Bacon. 
How the firñ fore/? rais’d its had; head, Rofecm. 


2.. (In law.] A certain territory of woody 


- 


Ihak. 


FOR 
grounds and fruitful paftures, privileged 
tor wild beafts, and fowls of fore/ts, chafe, 
„and warren, to reft and abide in, in the 
fafe protection of the king for his plea- 
fure.. The manner of making forefis is 
this: the king fends out his commiffion, 
directed to certain perfons, for viewing, 
perambulating, and bounding the place 
that he has a mind to afforeit: which. re- 
turned into Chancery, proclamation is 
made, that none fhall hunt any wild 
beatts within that precinét, without li- 
cence; after which ke appoints ordi- 
nances, laws, and officers ro the prefer- 
vation of the vert and venifon; and this 
becomes a fore? by matter of record. 
The properties of a fore? are thefe: a 
Joref, as it is ftri&ly taken, cannot be 


in the hands of any but the king, who 


hath power to grant commffion to a juftice 
in eyre for the fore; the courts; the 
officers for preferving the vert and veni- 
fon, as the juftices of the forc/?, the warden 
or keeper, the verders, the forefters, 
agiftors, regarders, bailiffs, and beedles. 


The chief property of a fore? is the 
{wainmote, Rich is no A ARTAR to 


it than the court of pyepowders to a fair. 
Cowel. 
To Foresta‘tt, v. a. [foneytallan, Sax. ] 
1. “Fo anticipate ; to take up beforehand. 
If thou be mafter-gunner, {pend not all 
That thou can’ft fpeak at once; but hufband it, 
And give men turns of fpeech; do not forefall 
By. lavithnefs thine own and others wit, 
As if thou mad'ft thy will, Herbert. 
W hat need a man fzrefial? his date of grief, 
And run to meet what he would mof avoid. Milt. 
z. To hinder by preoccupation. or preven- 
tion. 
And though good luck prolônged-hath thy date, 
Yet death thea would the like mithap forefall. 
Fairy Queen. 
What's in thy prayer, but this twofold force 
Tobe ferefalledvere we come to fall, 
Or pardon'd being down. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
But tor my tears, 
I had forefalt'd this dear and deep rebuke, 
Ere you with grief had fpoke. Shuke/peare. 
If thou covet death, as utmoftend 
Of mifery, fo thinking to evade 
‘The penalty prenounc’d, doubt not but God 
Hath wifelier arm’d his vengeful ise, than fo 


To be foreflall'd. Milton's Puradife Loft. 
Iwill not forefall your judgment of the rett. 

Pope. 

3- To feize or gain poffeffion of before ano- 


ther; to buy before another in order to 
raife the price. 
He bold fpake, Sir knight, if knight thou be, 
Abandon this fore/talled place at erit, 
For fear of further harm, I counfel thee. Fairy Qu. 
4. To deprive by fomething prior: with 
ofe- Notin ufe. 
May 
This night forefiai/ him of the comjng day.. Shak. 
FORES TALLER. 2. /. [from forcflall.] One 
that anticipates the market; one that pur- 
chafes before others to raife the price. 
Commodities good or bad, the workman muf 
take at bis mafler’s rate, or fit till and ftarve; whilft, 
by this means, this ncw.fort of ingraflers or fore- 
fallers having the feeding and fupplying this nu- 
merous body of workmen, fet the price upon the 
poor landholder. Locke. 
Forestao rn, adj. [ fore/?, and born.] Born 
in a wild, 


FOR 


This boy is foreffborn, 

And hath been tutor’d in the rudiments 
_ Of defperate ftudies. Shakefp. As you Like it. 
Fo'R ESTER. x. f. [Forefier, French; from 

Sforeft. | 
1. An officer of the foreft. 

Forefter, my friend, where is the bufh, 

That we may ftand and play the murtherer in? 

—Here by, upon the edge of yonder coppice. Shak. 
2. An inhabitant of the wild country. 
Fo/reswat. ) adj. [from for and /aat. 
Fo/’reswart.§ trom /wear.] Spent with 

heat. 

Milo and Mopfa, like a couple of forefwat mel- 
ters, were getting the pure filver of thcir bodies out 
of the ore of their garments. Sidney. 

To Foreta'sre. v. a. [ fore and safe. | 
te To have antepaft of; to have prefcience 
of. 
2. To tafte before another.. 
Perhaps the fat 
Is not fo heinous now, foretafted fruit, 
Profan’d firt by the ferpent, by him firt 
Made common, and. unhallow’d, ere our tafe. 
Milton. 
Fo'retaste. 2. f. Anticipation of. 

A pleafure that.a man may call as properly his 
own as hisfoul and his confcience, neither liable to 
accident, nor expofed to injury: it isthe foreta/te of 
heaven, and the carneft of eternity. South. 

To Fore Te LL. v.a. preter. and parts pafi. 
foretold. | fore and tell.} 
t. To predict ;. to prophefy.. 
What art thou, whofe heavy looks foretell 


Some dreadfnlittory hanging on thy tongue? Shak, 
1 found 

The new-created world, which fame in heaven 

Long had foretold. Milton, 
Mércia’s king, 

Warn’d in a dream, his murder did forere//, 

From point to point, as after it befell. Dryden. 


When great Ulyfles fought the Phrygian fhores, 
Deeds then undone my faithful tongue foretold ; 
Heaven feal’d my, words, and you thole deeds. bebold. , 

Pope. 
2. To foretoken ; to forefhow. 
To ForeTe'LL. v. 2. To utter prophecy. 


All the prophets from Samuel, and thofe that 
follow after, have likewHfe foretold of thefe days. 
AEI, il. 4. 
Forers'tier.#.f. [from forerell.| Pre- 
didter ; forefhewer. 

Others are propofed, not that the foretold events 
fhould be known; but that the accomplifhment that 
expounds them may evince, that the forete/ler of 
them. was able to forefee thee. Boyle on Colours. 


To ForetH Nk. v. a. [ fore and think. } 
1.. To anticipate in the mind ; to have pre- 


{cience of. 
The foul of every man 
Prophetically does forethink thy fall. 
I do pray to thee, 
Thou*virtuous Dauphin, alter not the doom 
Foretheught by heav'n. Shake/peave's King Jobn. 
Adam could not be ignorant of the punilhments. 
due to neglect and difobcdience; and felt, by the 
proof thereof, in himfelf another terror than he had 
Sorethought, or could imagine, Raleigh. 
Friday, the fatalday! when next it came, 
Hes foul forethought the fiend would change his. game. 
; Dryd, . 


Shakef/peare. . 


2. ‘To contrive antecedently. 
Bleffed be that God which hath given: you an 
heart to foreshink this,.and a willto honourhim with: 
his own. Bifbop Hall. 


To ForetTua'nk, vs #e To contrive before- 


hand.’ 
What’smy frenzy will becall’d' my crime : 
What then is thine ? Thou cool deliberate villain b: 
Thou wife, forethinkiug, weighing politician ! 
Smith... 
FoRETHO-UGHT. %./. [from forethin/. | 
1. Prefcience 


FOR 
ss Prefcience ; anticipation. : 
He. that is undone, is equally undone, whether 
it be by fpitefulnefs of forcibowght, or by the folly 
of overfight, or evil countel. L' Eftrange. 
2. Provident care. 
To Fore to'REN.. v a. [iforevand token} 
Ta forefhow ; to prognofticate asia fign. 
The king from Ireland haftes; but did no good’; 
Whilft ftrange prodigious figns forctokew blood. 
Danid. 
Forero/ken. mf. {from the verb.] Pre- 
venient fign; prognottick. 
It may prove fome ominous foretoken of misfor- 
tune. Sidney. 
They mifliked nothing more in King Edward if 
Confeflor, than that he was Frenchified, and ac- 
counted the defire of foreign language then to be a 
_foretokes of bringing in of foreign powers, which 
indeed happened. Camden's Remains. 
FORETOO'TH. 2. /. [fore and tooth.) The 
tooth in the anterior part of the mouth; 
the incifor. 
The foreteeth Should. be formed broad, and with 
a thin tharpedge like chizzles. Ray on the Creation. 
Fo'netor. z. J. | fore and top] That part 
of a woman’s head-drefs that is: forward, 


or the top of a peniwig. 

Se may your hats your forefops never prefs, 

Unteuch’d your ribbons, facred be your drefs. Oye 
Forevolucuen. part. (fore and vouch. ] 

Aftirmed before; formerly told. 

Sure her offence 

AMfuft be of fuch unnatural degree; 

That monfters it; or your forevouch’d affection 

Fall’n into taint. Shake/p. King Lear. 
Fo'REWARD. ne f. [fore and ward.) ‘Lhe 

van; the front. à 

They that marched in the foreward were all 
mighty men. t Mac. 1x. 11. 

To FoREWARN. V. a. | fore and warn. | 
4. Toadmonifh beforehand. 

I will forewarn you whom you hall 
him which, after he hath killed, hath power to catt 
into hell. Dey uke, Xile 5+ 

2. To inform previoufly of .any future 
event. 
Divine interpreter, by favour fent 
Down from the empyrean, to forewarn, 


Us timely of what might elfe have been our lofs 
Unknown. Milton's Paradife Lof, 


3. To caution againft any thing before- 
hand. 


Well I will.arm me, being thus forewarn'd. 
Shakefp. Henry VI. 


fear: fear 


Thy pride, 
And wand’ring vanity, when leatt was fafe, 
Rejected my fcrewarnin,, and difdain’d 
Not to be truited. Milton's Paradife Toft. 
Tho’ Phebus had forewarned him of finging wars, 
yet the fearch of nature was free. Dryd. Virg. Ded. 
Young Chorzbus, who by love was led 
To win renown and fair Catfandra’s bed, 
Had lately brought his troops to Priam’s aid; 
Forewarn'd in vain by the prophetick maid. Dryd, 
To ForewasTe. v. a. [fore and wafte. 
To-defolate; to deftroy. Out of ufe. 
Vefpafian, with great fpoil and rage, 
Forewafted all, until Gemifla gent 


Perfuaded him to ceafe. Fairy Queen. 
High time ’gan it wex for Una fair, 


To think of thofe her captive parents dear, 

And their forewaffed kingdom to repair. airy Q; 
To FOREWEA'RY. w. a. | fore and weary] 

To difpirit with labour. 

By your toil 

And labour long, through which ye hither came, 

Ye both forewearied be: therefore a while 

1 read you telt, and to your bowers recoil. Fairy Q. 
To Forewt'su. v. a. [ fore and wife.\ To 

defire beforeband. 


The wifer fort ceafed not to what in them lay, to 


4 


© FOR 
procure that the pr commonly Sorewifbed might in 


time come to effect. nolles. 
FOREWO'RN. part. [fore and worn, from 
wear.) Worn out; wafted by time or 


ufe. 

Neither the light was enough to read the words, 
and the ink was already foreworr, and in many 
places, blotted. Y Sidney. 

FO'RFEIT. x. f. [ forfait, French; forfed, 
Welth. ] 

t. Something loft by the commiffion of a 
crime; fomething paid for expiation of a 
crime; a fine; a mulét. . 

Thy flanders. J forgive, and therewithal 
Remit thy other forfeits. 

Th’ execution leave to high difpofat, 
And let another hand, not thine, exact 
Thy penal forfeit from thyfelf. Milton's Agonifies. 

Thy life, Melantius ! I am come to take, 

Of which foul treafon does a forfeit make. Waller. 

2. A perfon obnoxious to punifhment; one 
whofe life is forfeited by his offence. 
Now obfolete. 

Your brother is a forfeit of the law, 

And you but wafte your words. Shakefp. 

Claudio, whom here you have warrant to execute, 
is no greater forfeit to the law than Angelo, who 
hath fentenced him. Shakefp. 

To Fo'RFEIT. v. a. [from the noun.) ‘To 
lofe by fome breach of condition ; to lofe 
by fome offence. 


If then aman, on light conditions, gain 
A great eftate to him, and his, for ever; 
lf wilfully he forfeir it again, 
Who doth bemoan his heir, or blame the giver? _ 
Davies. 
Men difpleafed God, and confequently forfeited 
all right to happinefs. Boyle, 
A faher cannot alien the power he has over his 
child: he may perhaps to fome degrees forfeit it, but 
cannot transfer it. Locke. 
Fo'RF ELT. participial. adj. [from the verb. ] 
Liable to penal feizure; alienated by a 
crime; loft either as to the right or pof- 
feffion, by breach of conditions. 
All. the fouls that are, were forfet once ; 
And he that might the ’vantage beit have took, 
Found out the remedy. Sbakefp. Meaf. for Meaf. 
Beg that thou may’ft have leave to hang thyfelf ; 
And yet, thy wealth being forfeit to the tate, 
Thou hatt not left the value of a cord. Shuke/peare. 
This now fencelefs world, 
Forfeit to death. Milton. 
Straight all his hopes exhal’d in empty fmoke, 
And his long toils were forfeit for a look. Dryden. 
Methought with wond’rous eafe he fwal'ow’d down 
His forfeit honour, to betray the town. Dryden. 
ow the murd’rer payed his forfeit breath ; 
What lands fo diftant from that fcene of death, 
But trembling heard the fame! Pope's Odyffcy. 
Fo/RPEITABLE. adj. [from forfeit.]  Pof- 
fefled on conditions, by the breach of 
which any thing may be loft. 
FORFEITURE. 2. fo [forfaiture. French; 
from forfeit. } 
1, The aét of forfeiting; the punifhment 
difcharged by lofs of fomething poffeffed. 
z. The thing forfeited; a mul; a fine. 
The court is as well a Chancery to fave and de- 
bar forfeitures, asa court of common law to decide 
rights; and th@re would -be work enough in Ger- 
many and Italy, if Imperial forfe/tures (hould go for 
good titles, Bacon's War with Spain, 
Ancient privileges and atts of grace indulged by 
former kings, muft*not, without high reafon, be 
revoked by their fueceffors ; nor forfeitures be exacted 


Shakefp. 


violently, nor penal laws urged rigoroully, Taylor. 
He fairly abdicates his throne, 
He has a y rae incurr’d, Swift. 


Forca've. ‘The preterite of greie] 
FORGE. 2. /. [ forge, French. 
te The place where iron is beaten into 


FOR 


form. In common language we ofe forge 
for large work, and /mitky for fmall;. but 
in books the diftinétion is not kept. 
Now behold 
In the quick forge and working-houfe of thought, < 
How London doth pour out hercitizens.  Shuke/pre 
In other part ftood one, who at the forge 
Labouring, two mafly clods of iron and brafs, 
Had melted. Milton's Paradife Lf. 
Th’ o’er labour’d Cyclop from his tafk retires, 
Th’ Æolian forge exhaufted of its fires. Pope. 
2. Any place where any thing is made or 
fhaped. . 
From no ether forge hath proceeded a ftrange 
conceit, that to ferve God with any fet form of 
common prayer is fuperttitious. l cokere 
3. Manufacture of metalline bodies; «the 
act of working. e i 
In the greater bodies the forge was eafy, the mat- 
ter being ductile and fequaeious and obedient to the 
ftroke of the aviifizer, and apt to be drawn, formed, 
and moulded. i Bacon. 
To ForGE. v. a. [ forger, old French.} 
1. To form by the hammer; to beat into, 
fhape. t 3 


? 


‘The queen of martials, 
And Mars himfelf conducted them; 
being forg'd of gold, 
Muft needs have golden furniture. Coapman’s Iliada 
Tyger with tyger, bear with bear you'll tind 
In leagues offenfive and defenfive Join’d; 
But lawlefs man the anvil dares profane, 
And forge that fteel by which a man is flain, 
Which earth at firft tor plough-fhares did afford, 
Nor yet the (mith had leara'd to form a fword. — 
Tare’s Jim 


both which 


2. To make by any means. 
He was a kind of nothing, titlelefs, 
Till he had forg’d himfelf a name i’ th? fire 
Of burning Rome. Shake/p, Coriolanus. 
His heart's his mouth: 
What his breaft forges, that his tongue muft vent., > 
Shake/p. 
Thofe names that the fchools forged, and put 
into the mouths of {cholars, could never get.ads 
mittance into common ufe, or obtain the licence of 
publick approbation. * Locke, 


3+. To counterfeit ; to falfify. 

i Were I king, 
I thould cut off th: nobles for their lands; 
For my more having would be but as fauce 
To make me hunger more, that I fhould forge 
Quarrels unjutt againft the good and loyal, 
Deitroying them for wealth, Shake/p. Macbeth, 


Fo'rcer. .f. [from forge. ] 

t. One who makes or forms. 

2. One who counterfeits any thing ;\a fal- 
fifier. 


As in ftealing, if there were no receivers there 
would be no thieves; fo in-flander, if thore were 
fewer {preaders there would be fewer forgers of libels. 

Government of the Tongue. 

No forger ef lies willingly and wittingly furnithes 

out the meansof his own detection. Weft. 
Fo'nc ery. z. /. [from ferge.] The crime of 
falfification. “ ; 

Has your King married the Lady Gray? 

And now, to footh your forgery and his, 
Sends me a paper'to perfuade me patience. Shake/p. 

Nothing could have been eafier than for the Jews, 
the enemies of Jeftis Chrift, to have difproved thefe 
fats, had thcy been falfe, to have thewn their 
falthood, and to have convicted them of fergery. 

Stephens's Sermons, 

A forgery, in fetting a falfe name to a writings 
which may prejudice another’s fortune, the law pu- 
nifhes wjth the lofs of ears; but has inflicted no 
adequate penalty for doing the fame thing in print, 
though hooks fold under a falfe name are fo many 
forgeries. Swift, 

2. Smith’s work; fabrication; the a& of 
the forge. 


He ran on embattled armies clad in iron, 
And weaponlefs himfelf, 
Made 


Jo FORGET. v. a. preter. forgot; part. 


FOR 


‘Made arms ridiculous, ufelefs the forgery 

< Of brazen thield and fpear, the hartaka il 
Chalybean temper’d iteely and frock of mait — 
Adana proof. ~ —. Milton's Agonifes, 


forgotten, or forgot. [Fopgy tan, Saxon; 
vergeten, Dutch. | 
1. To lofe memory of; to let go from the 


remembrance. 
l That is not forgot 
Which ne’er I did remember; to my knowledge, 

l neverin my life did look on him. Sbake/peare. 
When Lam forgotten, as l fhall be, É 
‘And fleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 

Of me mutt more be heard. Shakef/peare. 
Forget not thy friend in thy mind, and be not 
* ‘pamindful ofhim'in thy riches: Ecclef. xxxvii. 6. 
No fooner was our deliverance, compleated,. but 
we forgotour danger and our duty. Atterbury, 
Alive, ridiculous; , and dead, forgor. Pope. 
2. Not toattend; to neglect. 

Can a woman forget her fucking child? Yea, 

they may forges ;*yet l will not forget thee. 
Ifa. xlix. §. 
If we might forget ourfelves, or forges God; if we 
might difregard our reafon, and live by humour and 
faûcy in any thing, or at any time, or at any place, 


it wou!d be as lawful to do the fame in every thing, 
at every time, and every place. Law. 
‘The mals of mean forgətren things. Anon. 


Force'truL. adj. (trom forget. ] 
1. Not retaining the memory of. 
2. Caufing oblivion ; oblivious. 
But whea a thoufand rolling years are paft, 
So long their punithments and penance laft, 
Whole droves of minds are by the driving god 
Compell'd to drink the deep Lethean flood, 
In large forgetful draughts to fteep the cares 
Of their patt labours, and their irkfome years. 
i Dryd. ZEN, 
3. Inattentive; negligent; neglectful; carc- 
lefs. 
Be not forgetful toentertain ftrangers. Feb. xiii. 2. 
a The Queen 1s comtordels, and we forgetful 
In our long abfe:e. Sbhake/p. Heury WII. 
Have you not love to bear with me, 
When that raih humour, which my mother gave me, 
Makes me forgetful? Shavefp. Julius Cafur. 
1, in fact, a real intere! have, 
Which to my own advantage I would fave ; 
* And, with the ufual courtier’s trick, intend 
To ferve myfell, forgetful of my friend. Prior. 


Forcs'trutness. x. f. [from forgetful. ] 
1. Oblivion; ceffation to remember; lofs 
_ of memory. 
: O gentle fleep! 
» Nature’s folt nurfe, how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 
And Reep my fenfes in forgetfulnefs ! Shakefp. 
Ail birds and beatts be huin’d; ileep fleals away 
The wiid defires of men and toils of day; 
And brings, defceoding, through the bilent air, 
 Afweet forgerfulnefi of human care. Pope's Statius. 


2. Negligence; neglect; inattention. 
The church of England is grievoufly charged with 
Sorgetfulnefs of her duty. Hooker. 
Fo'rcetive. adj. [from forge.) That may 
forge or produce. A word, 1 believe, pe- 

culiar to Shakefpeare. 

Good fherrie {ack afcends me into the brain, dries 
me there all the foolithy dull vapours, makes it ap- 


prehenfive, quick, forgetive, full of nimble bapes, 
which, delivered ta the voice, becomes excellent wit. 


r Shake/peare. 
Force'rter. 2. f. [from forget. } 

t. One that forgets. 

2. A carelefs perfon. 

To FORGIVE. ~w. a. [pongipan, Saxon. 
1. To-pardon a perfon; not to punith. 


Then heaven forgive him too! Shakefpeare. 
I do befeech your grace for charity ; 

Tf ever-any malice in your heart 
Were hid against me, now forgive me frankly. 


FOR 


Sir Thomas Lovell, I as free forgive yous 
As I would be forgiven: 1 forgive all. 
Slowly provok’d, the eafily forgives, 
2. To pardon a crime. 
The people that dwell therein thall be forgiven 
their iniquity. Af, xxxiii. 24. 


Shake/p. 


Prior. 


If prayers 
Could alter high decrees, I to that place 
Would {peed before thee, and be louder heard, 
That on my-head all might be vilited, 
Thy frailty and infirmer fex forgiven, 
To me committed, and by me expos’d. Milton. 
3e To remit; not to exact debt or penalty. 

The lord of that fervant was moved with com- 

paion, loofed him, and forgave him the debt. 
Mat, xviii. 27. 

ForGi'vENESS: 2. f. [fonaipennryye, Sax. | 

1. The act of forgiving. ‘ 

To the Lord our God belong mercies and fergive- 
neffes. Daniel. 

2+ Pardon of an offender. 

Thou haft promifed repentance and forgivene/s to 
them that have finned againft thee. Prayer of Ma: 

Exchange forgivene/s with me, noble Hamlet; 
Mine and my tather’s death come not upon thee, 
Nor thine on me. Shake/p. Hamlet. 

Forgivene/s to the injur’d does belong ; 

_ But they ne’er pardon who commit the wrong. 

Dryden. 

3. Pardon of an offence. 

God has certainly promifed forgivene/s of fin to 
every one who repents. South. 

4. Tendernefs; willingnefs to pardon. 

Here are introduced more heroick principles of 
meeknefs, forgivene/s, bounty, and magnanimity, 
than all the learning of the heathens could invent. 

Spratt. 

Mercy above did hourly plead 
For her refemblance here below ; 

And mild forgivene/s intercede 
‘Lo ftop the coming blow. Dryden. 

5. Remiffion of a fine, penalty, or debr. 

Forci'ver. n. f. [from forgive. }] One who 
pardons. l 

ForGo'T. 1 part. paf. of forget. Not 

Forco"rrten. f remembered. 

This fong fhall not be ([ergetten. Deut. xx). 2.1. 

Great Strafford! worthy of that name, though all 
Of thee could be forgotten, but thy fall. Dexbam. 

The foft ideas of the chearful note, 

Lightly receiv’d, were eafily forgot. Prior. 

To Forua'it. v.a. [Anold word. Pro- 
bably for forbaul, from for and haul.] To 
harrafs; tear; torment. 

All this long tale, 
Nought eafeth the case that doth me forhai/, 
Spenfer's Pap. 

FORK. n. f. [ furca, Latin; fforch, Welth; 

fourche, Yrench. 

1. An intrument divided at the end into 
two or more points or prongs, ufed on 
many oceafions. 

_ AtMidfummer down with the brambles and brakes, 
And after abroad with thy forks and thy rakes. 

. Trffer. 

The vicar firft, and after him the crew, 
With forks and ftaves the felon to purfue, 
Ran Coll our dog» Dryden's Nun's Prieft. 

I dine with forks that have but two prongs. Stift. 

2. It is fometimes ufed for the point of an 
arrow. 

The bow is bent and drawn : make from the fhaft. 
— Let it fall rather, though the fork invade 
The region of my heart. Shuke/p. King Lear. 

3- A point. 

Several are amazed at the wifdom of the ancients, 
that reprefented a thunderbolt with three forks, 
fince nothing could have better explained its triple 
quality of piercing, burning, and melting, Addifon. 

To Fork. v. n. [from the noun.) To fhoot 
into blades, as corn does out of the 

round. 

The corn beginneth to fork. 


Morsimer’s Eluf, 


FOR 

Fo'REED. adj. [from fork.] Opening int® 

two or more parts. é 
Naked he was, for all the world, like a forked 

radifh, with a head fantaftically carved upon it with 

a knife. Shakefpeare. 
Sometimes we fees cloud that’s dragonith, 

A forked mountain, or blue promontory. Shake/p. 
Come, fhall we go and kill us venifon? 

And yet it irks me the poor dappled. fools 

Should in their own contines, with forked heads, 

Have their round haunches goar’d. Shake/p. 

He would have fpoke; 

But hifs for hifs return’d, with forked tongue 

To forked tongue. Milton's Paradife Loft, 
Ye dragons, whofe contagious breath i 

Peoples the dark retreats of death, 

Change your fierce hiffing into joyful fong, 

And praife your Maker with your forked tongue. 

Rofcomman. 

Fo'’RK EDLY. adv. [from forked. |} In a forked 
form. 

Fo/rxepness. x. f. [from forked.| The 
quality of opening into two parts or 
more. 

Fo/RKHEAD. 2. f> [ fork and head.} Point of 
an arrow. 

It {cizing, no way enter might ; 
But back refounding, lett the forkbead keen, 
Eftfoons it fled away and might no where be feen. 
' Fairy Queen, 


Fo'rry. adj. [from fork.] Forked; furcated; 


opening into two parts. 


The fmiling infant in his hand hall take 
The cretted bafilifk and fpeckléd fnake ; 
Pleas’d the green luftre of the fcales furvey, 
And with their forky tongue and pointlefs Ring thalt 
lay. Pope’s Mefiah. 


Foro’re. [The preterite and pamcgle of 
the Saxon fonleopen, in Dutch verloren. ] 


Deferted; forfook ; forfaken. Obfolete. 


Such as Diana by the fandy fhore 
Of fwift Eurotas, or on Cynthus’ green, 
Where all the nymphs have her ferlore. Fairy Qu, 
That wretched world he gan for to abhor, 
And mortal life ’gan loath, as thing forlore. 
Fairy Queen. 
Thus fell the trees, with noife the deferts roar; 
The beats their caves, the birds their nefts forlore. 
Fairfax. 
FORLORN. aaj. [fonlonen, from fonleo- 
nan, Saxon; verloren, Dutch. | 
1. Deferted; dceftitute ; forfaken; wretch- 
ed; helplefs; folitary. , 
Make them feek for that they wont to fcorn 5 
Of fortune and of hope at once for/orn.  Hubberd, 
Tell me, good Hobinol, what gars thee greet? 
What? hath fome wolf thy tender lambs ytorn ? 
Or is thy bagpipe broke, that founds fo {weet ? 
Or art thou of thy loved lafs for/orn P Spenfer. 
In every place was heard the lamentation of wo- 
men and children; every thing thewed the heavinefs 
of the time, and feemed as altogether lot and forlorn. 
Knolles’s Hiftory. 
How can I live without thee! how forego 
Thy {weet converfey and love fo dearly join’d, 
To hive again in thefe wild woods forlorn! Milten, 
Their way 
Lies through the perplex’d paths of this drear wood 
The nodding horrour of whofe fhady brows, 
Threat the forlorn and wand'ring paflenger. Milton. 
My only itrength and ftay! forlorn of thee, 
Whither thall 1 betake mey where fubitt! Milton. 
Like a declining {tatc/man, left forlorn 
Jo his friends pity and purfuers fcorn. Denham. 
The good old man, forlorn of human,aid, 
For vengeance to his heavenly patron pray’d. 
Dryden. 
Philomel laments for/orm, Fenton. 
As fome fad turtle his loft love deplores,. 
Thus, far from Delia, to the winds’! mourn; 
Alike unheard, unpity’d, and forlorn. Pope. 


2. Taken away. .This fenfe fhews that it 
is the participle of an attive verb, now 
lott, 

Whea 


FOR 


When as night hath us of light forlorn, 
I with that day would fhortly reafcend. 
What is become of great Acrates’ fon ! 
Or where hath he hung up his mortal blade, 
‘That hath fo many haughty conga won ? 
Is all his force fo/urn, and all his Glory done ? 
_ Fairy Queen. 
3. Small; defpicable ; in a ludicrous fenfe. 
He was fo Aelis that his dimenfions to ‘any 
thick fight were invincible,  Sbake/p. Henry lV. 
FORLORN. 2. f 
1. Aloft, folitary, forfaken man, 
Henry 
Is of a king become a banith’d man, 
And fore’d to live in Scotland a forlorn.  Shake/p. 


2. Foxtorn Hope. The foldiers who are 
fent firft to the attack, and are therefore 
doomed to perifh. 


Criticks in plume, 
Who lolling on our foremott benches fit, 
And ftill charge firft, the true for/orzof wit. Dryd. 
For .0/rxness, x. f. [from forlorn, | Detti- 
tution; mifery ; folitude. 
Men difpleafed God, and.confequently forfeited all 
right to happinefs; even whiltt they compleated the 
forlornnefs of their condition by the lethargy of not 
being fenfible of it. Boyle. 
To FoRLY'E, ve 2. [from fore and /ye.} To 
Tye before. 
Knit with a golden baldric, which for/ay 
Athwart‘her {nowy breait, and did divide 
Her dainty paps, which, like young fruit in May, 
Now ditue ’gan to fwells; and being ty’d 
Through her thin weed, their places only fignify d. 
a. Qu. 


FORM. n. f. [forma, Latin ; forme, Fr.] 
1. The external appearance of any thing; 


reprefentation ; fhape. 
Nay, women are frail too, 
—— Ay, as the glafies where they view themfelves, 
Which are as eafy broke as they make forms. Shak. 
It {tood itiliz bute I-could not discern the form 
thereof. 2 Fob. 
Gold will endure a vehement fire, without any 
change, and after it has been divided by corrofive 
liquors into invifible parts; yet may prefently be pre- 
cipitated, fo as to appear again in its form. 
Grew's Cofmal, Sac. 
Matter, as wife logicians fay, 
Cannet without a form fublitt; 
And form, fay I as well as they, 
Mutt fail, if matter brings no grift. Swift, 
2. Being, as modified by a particular fhape. 
When noble benefits fhall prove 
Not well difpos’d, the mind grown once Corrupt, 
They turn to vicious forms, ten times morc ugly 
Than ever they were fair, Shakefpeare's H. VIII. 
Here toils and death, and death's half-brother, 
fleep, 
Forms terrible to view, their fentry keep 5 
With anxious pleafures of aguilty mind, 
Deep frauds before, and open force behind. 
3. Particular model or modification. 
He that will look into many parts of Afia and 
America will find men reafon there perhaps as 
acutely as himfelf, who yet never heard of a fyllo- 
gifm, nor can reduce "any one argument to thofe 
forms. Lecke. 
“  Itlengthens out every act of worfhip, and pro- 
duceg-more lafling and permanent impreffions in the 
mind, than thofe which accompany any tranfient 
form of words that are uttered in the ordinary me- 
thod of religious worthip. Addifen. 
4. Beauty ; elegance of appearance. 
He hath no_form nor comelinefs. Ifa. Nii. 2. 
g. Regularity ; method; order. 
What he fpoke, though it lack’d form a little, 
Was not like madnefs. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
6. External appearance without the effen- 
tial qualities ; empty fhow. 
Then thofe whom form of laws 
Condemn’d to die, when traitors judg’d their caufe. 
Dryden. 
They were young heirs fent only for form trom 


Spenfer. 


Dryd. 


FOR 
fchools, where they were not fufferéd to ftay three 
months. - Swift, 
7. Ceremony ; external rites. 
Though well we may not pafs upon his life, 
Without the form of jultice 3 yet our pow’r 
Shall doa court’fy to our wrath, which men 
May blame, but not controul. Shake/p. King Lear. 
A long table, and a fquare table, ora feat about 
the walls, feem things o®form, but are things of 
fubftance ; for.at a long table, a few at the upper 
end, in effect, fway all the butinefs; but in the 
other form, there is more ufe of the counfellors opi- 
nions:that fit lower, Bacon’s Effays. 
That the parliaments of Ireland might want no 
decent or honourable form ufed.in England, he caufed 
a particular at to pafs, that the lords of Ireland 
fhould appear in parliament robes. Davies. 
Their general ufed, in al difpatches made by him- 
felf, to obferve all decency in their forms. Clarend, 
How am I to interpret, fir, this vifit? 
Is it a compliment of form, or love ? 
A Pbil, Dif. Motb, 
8. Stated method ; eftablifhed practice; ri- 


tual and prefcribed mode. 

He who affirmeth fpeech to be neceffary amongtt 
all men, throughout the world, doth not thereby im- 
port that all men mutt neceflarily fpeak one kind of 
language ; even {o the neceility of polity and regimen 
in all churches may be held, without holding any 
one certain form to be neceffary in them all. 

Hosker. 

Nor are conftant forms of prayer more likely to 
flat and hinder the fpirit of prayer and devotion, than 
unpremeditated and confufed variety to diftract and 
lofe it. King Charles. 

Nor feek to know 

Their procefs, or the _forms-of law below. 
g. A long feat. 

If a chair be defined a feat for a fingle perfon, 
with a back belonging to it, then a ftool is a feat 
for a fingle perfon without a back; and a form isa 
feat for feveral perfons, withouta back. Watts. 

I wasfeen with her in the manorhoufe, fitting 
with her upon the form, .and taken following her 
into the park. Shake/p. 

10. Aclafs ; -a rank of ftudents. 

Ie witl be neceffary to fce and examine thofe 
works which have given fo great a reputation to the 
matters of the firk form. Dryden. 

11. The feat or bed of a hare. 

Now for a clod like hare in form thy peer : 

Now bolt and cudgel fquirrels leap do move 3 

Now the ambitious lark, with mirour clear, 

They catch, while he, fool! to himfelf makes love. 


Dryden, 


Sidney. 
Have you obferv’d a fitting hare, 
Lift’ning, and fearful of the florm 
Of horns and hounds, clap back her ear, 
Afraid to keep or leave her form. 2 Prior, | 


12. Form is the effential, fpecifical, or dif- 
tinguifhing modification of the matter of 
which any hing is compofed, fo as there- 
by to give it fuch a peculiar manner of 
exiftence. Harris. 

In definitions, whether they be framed larger to 
augment, or ftricter to abridge the number of facra- 
ments, we find grace ‘exprefly mentioned as their 
true effential form, and elements as the matter where- 
unto that form did adjoin itfelf. Hooker. 

13. A formal caufe; that which gives 
effence. 

They inferred, if the world were a living crea- 
ture, ithad a foul and fpirit, by which they did not 
intend God, for they did admit of a deity befides, 
but only the foul or effential form of the univerfe. 

Bacon's Natural Hificry. 

To Form. v.a. [ formo, Latin. ] 

1. To make out of materials. 

God formed man of the duft of the ground. 

Gen. il. 7. 
The liquid ore he drain’d 
Into fit molds prepar’d ; from which he form'd 
Firft his own tools: then, what might elfe be wrought 


Fufil, or grav’n in metal. Milton. 
Determin’d to advance into our room 
A creature form’d of carth, Milton, 


FOR 


She _form'd the phantom ef well-bodied airs Pats 
2. To model toa particular fhape or ftate. 
Creature in whom excell’d 
Whatever can to fight or thought be form’, 
Holy, divine, good, amiable, or fweet. 
= Let Eve, for Ihave drench’d her eyes, 
Here feep below, while thou to forefight wak’ft; 
As once thou flcep’ft, while fhe to life was form'd. 
Mitten, 
3. To modify ; to fcheme; toplan. 
Lucretius taught him not to form his heroe, to 
give him piety or valour for his manners. Dryden. 
4. To arrange ; to combine in any parti- 
cular manner: as, he formed his troops. 


. To adjuft ; to fettle. 

Our ditferences with the Romanifts are thus formed 
into an intereft, and become the defign not of {ingle 
peifons, but of corporations and fucceffions. 

Decay of Piety. 


Milton 


6. To contrive; to coin. 
The defeat of the defign is the routing of opinions | 
Sorméd for promoting it. Decay of Piety. 
He dies too foon 5 
And fate, if paflible, muit be delay’d : 
The thought that labours in my forming brain, 
Yet crude and immature, demands more time. 
= 7 A Roure. 
7. To model by education or inftitution. 
Let him to this with eafy pains be brought, 
And teem to labour when he labours not : 
Thus form'd for peed, he challenges the wind, 
And leaves the Scythian arrow far behind. — Dry, 


FO/RMAL, adj. [formel, French ; formalisy 
Latin. ]_ 
1. Ceremonious; folemn ; precife ; exact 


to affectation. 
The juttice, 
In fair round belly, with good capon lin’d, 
With eyes fevere, and beard of formai cut, 
Full of wife faws and modern initances 
And fo he plays his part. Sdake/p. As you like it. 
For mal in apparel, 
In gait and countenance furely likea father. 
; Shake/pere. 
Ceremonies be not to be omitted to ftrangers and 
formal natures; but the exalting them above the 
mean is not only tedious, but doth diminith the 
credit of him that fpeaks. Bacon. 


2. Done according to eftablifhed rules and 
methods; not irregular ; not fudden; not 


extemporaneous. 

There is not any pofitive law of men, whether 
it be general or particular, received by formal exprefs 
confent, as in councils; or by fecret approbation, as 
in cuftoms it cometh to pafs, but may be taken away, 
if occafion ferve. Hooker. 

As there are formal and written leagues, relpećtive 
to certain enemies; fo there is a natural and, tacit 
confederation amongft all men againit the common 
enemies of human fociety; fo as there needs no in- 
timation or denunciation of the war; but all thefe 
formalities the Jaw of nature fupplies, as in the cafe 
of pirates. ; Bacche 

3- Regular ; methodical. 
The fer ma/ itars do travel fo, 
As we their names and courfes know ; 
And he that on their changes looks, 
Would think them govern'd by our books. Waller. 
4. External ; having the appearance but not 


the effence. 
Of formal duty, make no more thy boaft ; 
Thou difobey’tt where it concerns me mot. Dryd. 


“4 Depending upon eftablifiment or cuftom. 

Still in conftraint your fuffering fex remains, 

Or bound in formal or in real chains. Pope. 
6. Having the power of making any. thing 
what itis ; conftituent ; effential. 

Of letters the material part is breath and voice : 
the formal is conftituted by the motions and igure 
of the organs of Speech affecting breath with a pe- 
culiar found, by which each letter is difcriminated. 

Holder's Elements of Speech. 

Bellarmine agrees in making the formal att of 

adoration to be fubjeétion to a Superior; but withal 


i 


"FOR 
he makes the meresapprehenfion of excellency to in- 
clude the formal reafon of it: whereas mere excel- 
lency, without fuperiority, doth not require any 
fubjection, but only ft Stilling fleet. 
The very life and vital motion, and the formal 
effence and nature of man, is wholly owing to the 
_ power of God. Bentley. 
7. Retaining its proper and effential cha- 
racteriftick ; regular; proper. 
Thou fhou’dit come like a fury cover’d with fnakes, 
Notlike a formal man.  Shake/p. Ant. and Cleop. 
å I will not let him ftir, 
*Till I bave us’d th’ approved means I have; 
With wholefome fyrups, drugs, and holy prayers, 
To make of him a formal man again. Shake/p. 
Fo'rmauist. 2. f. [ formalife, French; 
from form.] One who prattifes external 
ceremony ; one who prefers appearance to 
reality ; one who feems what he is not. 
It is a ridiculous thing, and fit for a fatyr to per- 
fons of judgment, to fee what fhifts Sfermalifis have, 
and what profpectives to make fuperticies to feem a 
body that hath depth and bulk. Bacon. 
A grave, ftaunch, tkilfully managed face, fet upon 
a grafping afpiring mind, having get many a fly 
Sormalifi the seputation of a primitive and fevere 
picty, South. 


For MMLITY, n. f. [ formalité, French; from 


form.) 
1. Ceremony ; eftablihed mode of beha- 
viour. l 
Theattire, which the minifter of God is by order 
to ufe at times of divine fervice, is but a matter of 
mere formality, yet fuch as for comelinefs fake hath 
hitherto been judged not unneceffary. Hooker. 
Formualities of extraordinary zeal and piety are 
never more ftudied and elaborate than in defperate 
defigns. King Charles 
Many a worthy man facrifices his peace to for- 
tralitics of compliment and good manners. 1 Efrr. 
Nor was his attendance on divine offices a mat- 
ter of formality and cuftom, but of confcience. 
Atterbury. 
habit, or 


2. Solemn order, method, mode, 

drefs. , 
If men forfwear the deeds and bonds they draw, 
Though fign’d with all formality of law ; 
And though the figning and the feal proclaim 
The barefac’d perjury, and fix the hame. Dryden, 
The pretender would have infallibly landed inour 
northern parts, and found them all fat down in their 
Sormadlities, as the Gauls did the Roman fenators. 
Swift. 

3. External appearance. 

* _ To fix on Ged the formality of faculties, or af- 
fe€tions, is the impofture of our fancies, and contra- 
ditory to his divinity. Glanville's Scepfis. 

4. Effence ; thequality by which any thing 
is what it is. 

May not a man vow to A. and B. that he will 
give a hundred pounds to an hofpital ? Here the vow 
is made both to God and tn A. and B. But here A. 
and B. are only witneffes to the vow; but the for. 

* ality of the vow lies in the promile made'to God. 

s Stilling fleet, 

Go Fo'r maize. v.a. [ formalifer, French 
‘from Sermal.) 

1. To model; to modify. A word not now 

in ufe. l | 

The fame fpirit which anointed the blefled foul 

of our)Saviour Chrift, doth fo formalize, unite, and 

actuate his whole race, as if both he and they were 

fo many limbsicompacted into one hody. flosker. 

2. Lo affect formality ; to be fond. of cere- 

mony. . 

Fo'RMALLY, adv. [from formal, } 

1. According to eftablithed rules, methods, 
ceremonies or rites. 

Formally according to our law, 

a him. | _Shakefpeare’s Richard Mi, 

2. Ceremonioully ; tify ; precifely, 
wi be tif and formally rcleived, asif the com- 

Von dy s 


FOR 


pany did not deferve our familiarity, is a downright 

challenge of homage, + Collier on Pride. 

3. In open appearance ; in a vifible and ap- 
parent ftate. 

You and your followers do ftand formally divided 
againft the authorifed guides of the church, and the 
re(t of the people. 4 Hocker. 

4. Effentially ; charaCteriftically. 

This power and dominion is not agg quately and 

Sormally the Image of God, but only a part of it. 
South, 

The Heathens and the Chriftians may agree in 
material acts of charity; but that which formally 
makes this a Chriftian grace, is the {pring from 
which it flows. Satulridge. 

ForMa'TION., ». f. { formation, French ; 
from frmo, Lat.) ~ 
t. The act of forming or generating. 
The matter difcharged forth of vulcano’s, and 
other fpiracles, contributes to the formation of me- 
teors. Woodward, 
The folids are originally formed of a fluid, from a 
fmall point, as appears by the gradual formation of 
a fetus. Arbuthnot. 
Complicated ideas, growing up under obfervation, 
give not the fame confufion, as if they were all offered 
to the mind at once, without your obferving the ori- 
ginal and for mation of them. Watts. 
2. The manner in which a thing is formed. 
The chorion, a thick membrane obfcuring the 
JSormation, the dam doth tear afunder. Brown, 
Fo'rmMaTive. adje [from formo, Latin. ] 
Having the power of giving form; 
plattick. 

As we have eftablifhed our affertion of the feminal 
production of ail kinds of animals; fo likewife we 
affirm, that the meaneft plant cannot be raifed 
without feed, by any formative power refiding in 
the foil. Bentley's Sermons. 

Fo/rmer. 2. f. [from Jorm.) He that 
forms ; maker ; contriver ; planner, 

The wonderful art and providence of the con- 
triver and former of our bodies, appears in the mul- 
titude of intentions he -muft have in the formation 
of feveral parts for feveral ufes. Ray on the Creation, 

Former. [ad;. (from ¢onma, Saxon, firft ; 
whence former, and formof, now com- 
monly written foremo/, as if derived from 
before. Foremoft is generally applied to 
place, rank, or degree, 


the proceflion is like the former, we re. 

{pect time rather than place, and mean 

that which he faw before, rather than that 

which had precedence in place. ] 
1. Before another in time, 
Thy air, 
Thou other gold bound brow, is like the firft : 
—A third is like the former. Shakcfp, Macbeth, 
2. Mentioned before another. 
A bad author deferves better ufage than a bad cri- 
tick : a man may be the former merely through the 
misfortune of an ill judgment; but he cannot be the 
latter without both that and an ill temper. Pope. 
3. Paf : as this quai the cuftom in former times. 
The prefent point of time is all thou haft, 
The future doubtful, and the former palt. Harte, 
FoR MERLY, adv. [from former. ] In_ times 
aft. 

P he places were all of them formerly the cool re- 
tirements cf the Romans, where they ufed to hide 
themfelves among the woods and mountains, during 
the exceffive heats of their Summer. Addifon, 
_ As an animal degenerates by difeafes, the animal 
falts, formerly benign, approach towards an alkaline 
nature. Arbuthnot, 

FO'RMIDABLE. adj, | formidabilis, Latin; 
formidable, French.) Terrible; dreadful : 
tremendous ; terrifick ; to be feared. 

_ I fwell «my preface into a volume, and make it 
Sormidable, when you fee fo many pages behind. 

Dryden's Zhan Dedication. 


Fo’RMULARY. x. S- (formusaire, 


and former only 
totime; for when we fay the laft rank of 


FOR 


They {cem'd to fear the formidabve fight, - 
m And roll'd their billows on, to fpeed his fight. Dryd. 
Fo'RMIDABLENESS, 2. f. [from formidables] 
te The quality of exciting terror or dread. 
2. The thing caufing dread. 

They rather chufe to be thewed the formidablenefs 
of their danger, than by a blind embracing it, to 
perith. Decay of Piety. 

Fo'RMIDABLY. adw. [from formidable.) In 
a terrible manner, 

Behold! e’en to remoter fhores, 
A conquering navy proudly fpread ; , 
The Britih cannon formidably roars. Dryden. 

Fo'r MLess. adj. [from Phi. Shapelef{s ; 
without regularity of form. 

All form is formilc/s, order orderlefs, 
Save what is oppofite to England’s love. Shake/p. 

French ; 
from formule.| A book containing ftated 
and prefcribed models or fet forms. 


Fo’rmuLary. adj. Ritual; prefcribed ; 


ftated, 
FO'RMULE. z. /. [ formule, French ; for- 
mula, Latin. ] A fet or prefcribed model. 
To FO‘'RNICATE. v. a. [from fornix, La- 
tin.] To commit lewdnefs, 
Itis anew way to fornicate ata diftance. Brown. 
FORNICATION. #.f. [ fornication, French; 
Sornicatio, Latin. ] 
1. Concubinage or commerce with an un- 
married woman. | 
Biefs me! what a fry of fornication is at the door. 
Shake/p. 
The law ought to be ftri&t againtt formicatiogs and 
adulteries ; for, if there were univerfal apay the 
increafe of mankind would be but like that of foxes 
at beft. Graunt. 
2. In Scripture, fometimes idolatry. | 
Thou did’ft truft in thine own beauty, thou played ft 
the harlot, becaufe of thy renown, and pouredi{t out 
thy fornications.on every one that paffed by. 
Exek. xvi, 15 
Fornica‘tor. #. f. [ fornicateur, French 5 
from fornix, Lat.] One that has com- 
merce with unmarried women. 
A fornicator or adulterer fteals.the foul, as well as 
difbonours the body of his neighbour. Taylor. 
FoRNICa'TRESS m, S- [from fornicator.) A 
woman who without marriage cohabits 
with a man. 
See you the Sornicatrefs be remov'd ; 
Lether have needful but not flavith means. Shake/p. 
To FORSAKE, vw. a. preter. forfook; part. 
pall. forfook, or forfaken, [werfaaken, Dut. | 
1. To leave in refentment, negle&, or dif- 
like, / i 
"Twas now the time when firft Saul God forfook, 
God Sayl ; the room in’s heart wild paffions took. 
i Cowizy. 
Oreftes comes in time 
To fave your honour : „Pyrrhus cools apace ; 
Prevent his falfhood, and forfake him firtt : 
I know you hate him. Ay i bilips's Diftreft Morker. 
Daughter of Jove, whofe arms in thunder wield 
Th’ avenging bolt, and thake the dreadful thield, 
Forfook by thecy in vain I fought thy aid. Pope. 
2. To leave; to go away from; to depart 
from. 
Unwilling I forfook your friendly ftatey 
Commanded by the gods, and forc’d by fate. Dryd. 
3- To defert; to fail. 

Truth, modeity, and thame the world Sorfook ; 
Fraud, avarice, and torce their places took. Dryd. 
When ev’a the flying fails were feen no more, 
Forfaken of all fight the left the ihore, Dryden. 

Their purple majefty, 
_ And all-thofe outward thows which we call greatnefs, 
Languifh and droop, feem enipty and forfaken, 
And draw the wond'ring gazerseyes nomore. Rowe. 
Forsa’xer. 2. f. [from forfake.) Deferter ; 
one that forfakes, 
5K 


FOR 


Thou didf deliver us into the hands of lawlefs 
enemies, moft hateful for/ukers of God. .Ipocrypha. 

Forsoo’rn. adv. [fonrode, Saxon. 

1. In truth; certainly ; very well. It 1s 
ufed almoft always in an ironical or con- 
temptuous fenfe, 

Wherefore doth Lyfander 
Desay your love, fo rich within his foul, 
And tender me, forfocth, affeion!  Shakefgeare, 
A fit man forfoorb to govern a realm, who had 
fo goodly government in his own eltate. Hayward. 
Unlearned perfons ufe fuch letters as juitly ex- 
prefs the er or found of their fpeech ; yet for- 
focth, we iay, write not true Englifh, or true French. 
Holder on Speech. 
In the Eatt Indies a widow, who has any. regard 
to her character, throws herfelf into the flames of 
her hufband’s funeral pile, to thew, for/ooth, that {he 
is faithful to the memory of her deceafed lord. 
Addifon's Freebolder. 
She would cry out murder, and difturb the whole 
neéigbourhood; and when John came running down 
the ftairs *to enquire what the matter was, nothing, 
Sorfootb, only her maid had ftuck a pin wrong in 
ber gown. Arbuth, Hift, of Jobn Bull. 
Some queftion the genuinenefs of his books, be- 
caufe, forfoots, they cannot difcover in them that 
flumen orationis that Cicero {peaks of. Baker, 

2. It is fuppofed once to have been a word 
of honour in addrefs to women. It is 
probable that an inferior, being called, 
fhewed his atteation by anfwering in the 
word yes, forfooth, which in time loft its 
true meaning; and inftead of a mere ex- 
clamatory interjection, was fuppofed a 
compellation. It appears in Shake/peare 
to have been ufed likewife to men. 

Our old Englith word forfooth has been changed 
for the French madam. Guardian. 


Jo FORSWE'AR. v. a. pret. for/wore : 


part for;worr. [Fons hænan, Saxon. | 
3. To renounce upon oath. 
] firmly vow 
Never to weoz her more; but doforfwear her; 
As one unworthy all the former favours 
That I have fondly flatter’d her withal. 
2. ‘Vo deny upon oath. 
And that felf chain ahout his neck, 
Which he forfwore moft monftroully to have. Shak. 
Obferve the wretch who hath his faith forfook, 
How- clear his voice, and how aflur’d his look ! 
Like innocence, and as ferenely bold 
As truth, how loudly he forfwears thy gold 1 
a : Dryd Fav. 
3- With'the reciprocal pronoun : as, to for- 
frcear himfelf to be perjured; to {wear 
, falfely. 
To leave my Julia, hall I be for/worn ? 
To leave fair Sylvia, hall L be for/worn ? 
To wrong my friend, thall I be much for/worn ? 
And ev’n-that power which gave me nt my oath, 
Vrovokes me to this threefold perjury. Sbake/peare. 
One fays, he never thould endure the fight 
Of that "Yor actin, hak wrongs both lands and laws. 


Shakefp. 


Daniel. 
I too have fworn,. ev’n at the altar fworn, 
ternal love and endlefs faith to Thefeus ; 
And yet I’m falfe, forfworn > the hallow'd fhrine, 
That heard me fwear, is witnefs to my falthood. 
Smith. 
To Fors'wear.v. na To fwear falfely ; 
. to commit perjury. 
Take heed ; for he holds vengeance ia his hand, 
‘Yo hur! upon their heads that break his law. 
—And that fame vengeance doth hurl on thee, 
For falfe for/weai ing, and for murder too, Shake/p. 
Forswe'arer. x. f. [from forfwear.] One 
who is perjured. 
FORT. x. /. | fort, French.| A fortified 
houfe ;.a caftle. 
They erected a fort, which they called the fors de 
Por ; and trom thence they bolted like beats of the 
foielt. Bacon. 


4. Out away ; beyond the boundary of any 


FOR 
Now to their fort they are about to fend 
For the loud engines which their ifle detend. Fuller. 
He that views a fort to take it. 
Plants his artillery ‘gaiult the weakeft part. Denbam. 
My fury does, like yealous forts purtue 
With death ev'n itrangers'who but come to view. 
Dryden, 
Fo/rtEp. adj. [from fort.| Furnifhed. or 
guare! by forts. Not uféd now. 
Your defert fpeaks loud, and I thould wrong 
To lock it in the wards of covert bofom, 
When it deferves with characters of brafs 
A forted refidence, 'gainft the tooth of time 
And rafure of oblivion. Shak. Meafure for Meafure. 
FORTH. adv. Jones “Saxon ; whence 
further and _furthe/t.| r 
1. Forward ; onward in time. 
From that day forth l lov’d that face divine ; © 
From that day forth 1 calt in careful mind 
To feek her out. Fairy Queen. 
2.. Forward in place or order. 
Look at the fecond admonition, and fo forth, 
where they fpeak in moft unchrittian manner. 
Whitgifte. 
Mad Pandanus fteps for:b, with vengeance vow'd 
For Bitias’ death. Dryden's En. 


$- Abroad; out of doors. . 

Uncle, I muft come forth. Shakefp. Othello, 

l have no mind of featting forth to-night. Sbate/p. 
Attend you here the door of our ftern daughter 2 

Will the not forth ? Shake/peare, 

When Winter palt, and Summer fcarce begun, ` 

Invites thémaorth to labour in the fun. = Dryden. 


place. 
They will privily relieve their friends that are 
forth; they. will fend the enemy fecret advestife- 
ments; and they will not alto ttisk to draw the 
enemy privily upon them. Spenfer. 
Ev’n that funthine brew'd a fliow’r for him, 
That wath'd his father’s fortunes fortd of France. 
*  Shake/p. 
5- Outintoa publiccharacter; publick view. 
You may fet forth the fame with farmhoufes, | 
r Peacham. 
But when your troubled country call’d you ferzh, 
Your flaming courage, and your marchlefs worth, 
To fierce contention gave a profp’rous end, Waller. 
6. Thoroughly; from beginning to end. 
Out of ufe, 
You, coufin, 
Whom it concerns to hear this matter forsd, 
Do with your injuries as feems you bett.»  Sduke/p. 


7. Toa certain degree. Obfolete. 


Hence we learn, how far forth we may expect 
juftification and falvation from the fidferings of 


Chritt ; no further than we are wroughtion by | his 
renewing grace. Hammond, 
8. Onto the end. Out of ufe. 
I repeated the Ave-Maria: the inquifitor bad me 
fay forth ; | {aid 1 was taught no more. 


Memoir in Strype. 
Forth. prep. Out of. 
And here’s a prophet, that I brought with me 
From forth the ttreets of Poméret. Shakefp. 
Some forth their cabbins peep, 
And trembling afk what news, and do hear fo ` 
As jealous hufbands, what they would not know. 
Donne. 
ForTHCO'MING. adj. [forth and coming. | 
Ready to appear ; not abfconding; not 
Olt. 
Carry this mad knave to jail: I charge you fec 
that he be forthcoming. Shuk. Turming of a Shrew. 
We'll fee your trinkets here furidcoming all. 
Sbuke/p. Henry V1. 


FortHi'ssurnc. adj. [forth and ifue] 
Coming out; coming forward from a 
covert. 

Forthiffuing thus, fhe gave him firit to wicld 


A weighty axe, with truelt temper fteel’d, 
And double edg’d. Pope's Ody fry. 


FortuaieHt, adv. [forth and right. | 


FOR 
AA a forward ; without flexions. Not 
in ufe. 

He ever going fo juft with the horfe, either;fortb- 
vight or turning, that it feemed.as he borrowed the 
horfe's body, fo he lent the horle his mind, Sidwcy. 

The river not running fortbrig6t, butalmoft con- 
tinually winding, as, if the lower ftreams would 
return to their fpring, or that the river had a delight 
to play with itielf. é‘ Sidney. 

Arrived there, they paffedin forthrighe s, 

For ttill to all the gate ftood open wide. Fatry Queen, 

Thither forthright he rode to roufe the prey. Dry. 


FortTHRIGHT.#./. A ftreight path. 
Here’s a maze trod, indced, 
Through fertbrighes and meanders. Shak. Tempcf. 
Fortawi'TH, adv. [forth and with,\ Im- 
mediately; without delay; at once ; 
ftraight. 
Forthwith he runs, with fetgned faithful hafte, 
Unto his guelt; who, after troublous fights 
And dreams, ’gan now to take more found repaft, 
penser. 
Few things are fo reftrained to any one end or 
purpofe, that the fame being extin@, they thould 
forthwith utterly become fruttrate. Hooker. 
Neither did the martial men dally or profecute 
the fervice faintly, but did forthwith quench that 
fire. l Davies on Ireland. 
Forthwith began thefe fury-moving founds, 
The notes of wrath, the mufick brought from hell, 
The rattling drums. Daniel's Civil War, 
The winged heralds, by command 
Of fov’reign pow’r throughout the ho proclaim” 
A folemn council forthwith to be neld i 
At Pandæmonium. Milan's Paradife Lafl. 
In his paifaga thither one put into his hapd a 
note of the whole. confpiracy, defining him to read 
it forte with, and to remember the giver of it as long 
as he lived. Sauth, 
Fo'atietH. adj. [from forty.] The fourth 
tenth; next after the thirty-ninch, 
What doth it avail oan 
To be the fortierb man in an entail ? Donne. 
Burnet fays, Scotland is not above a fortieth part 
in value to the 1eft of Briiain; and, with refpe® 
to the profit that England gains from thence, not 
: the forty thoufandth part, i Swift. 


Fo'RTIFIABLE. adj. [from fortify. ] What 
may be fortified. 
Fortirica/tion.#. f.[ fortification, French; 


from f rtify. | 
1. The fcience of military architeCture. 
Fortification is an „art fhewing how to fortify a 
a place with ramparts, parapets, moats, and other 
bulwarks 3 to the end that a fmall number.of men 
within may. be able to defend themfelves, for a con- 
fiderable time, againft the affaults of a numerous 
army without; fo that the enemy, in attaching 
them, muft of neceffity fuffer great lofs. It is either 
regular or irregular; and, with refpect to time, 
may be diftingufhed into durable and temporary, 
Harris, 
The Phenicians, though an unwaslike nation, yet 
undertood the art of fortification. Broome. 
2. A place built tor itrength. 
The hounds were uncoupled, and the flag thought 
it better to truft to the nimblenefs of his teer, than 
to the flender fortification of his lodging. Sidney. 
Excellent devices were ufed to make even their 
fports profitable ; images, batiles, and fortifications 
being then delivered to their memory, which, after 
ftrongers judgements, might difpenfe fome advantage. 
Sidney. 
3. Addition of ftrength. Not much ufed. 
To ttrengchen the infeed parts, give fome few 
advices by way of fortification and antidote. 
Government of the Tongues 
Fo'rirrer. x. f. [from fortify. | 
1. One who ere¢ts works for defence. 
The fortifier of Pendennis made his advantage of 
the commodity offered by the ground. Curewe 
2. One who fupports or fecures ; one who 
upholds. 


He was led forth by many armed men, who = 
i A 


FOR 


hadeen the fortifiers of wickednefs, to the place of 
execution. _ . =- _ Sidney, 
Jo FORTIFY. v. aa[ fortifier, French. } 
1. To ftrengthen againw attacks by walls or 
works. f Was epi e' i 
~ Great Dunfinane'he ftrongly forsifies. Shake/peare. 
“He fortified the city againtt beGeging. Eccles. 1. 4. 
g. To. confirm ; to‘encourage. 

“Mt greatly fortified her defires, to fee that her mo- 
ther had the like defires. Sidney. 
To fortify the former opinions Toftatus-adds, 
that thofe which dwell ‘near ‘the ‘falls of water are 
deaf from their infancy; but this I hold as feigned. 

Raleigh. 


3. To fix; to eftablifh in refolution. 
But in-born worth that fortune can'controul,  * 

New-({trung and ftiffer benther fofrer fou! : 

The heroine affum’d the womans place, 

‘Confirm’d her mind, and forti/y’d her facesDryden. 

~- A young man, before he Jeaves'the fhelter of his 

father’s houle, thould be fortifed with refolution)to. 

fecure his virtues. j> Locke. 

Jo Fo'atiry. v. n. To raife trong places. 
_ “Thou usimpower’d _ 

To fortify thus tar and overlay 

With this portentous bridge the dark abyfs. Miltog. 
Fo'RTILAGE. m /..| from fats} A little 

fort; a blockhoufe.. 

Yet was the fence thereof but weak and thin 

Nought fear'd their force that forsi/age towin. 

Spenfer. 
In all ftraights and narrow paffages there fhould be 
fome little fortilage, or woaden caftle: fet, which 

-would keep and command the ftraight..:  Spen/er. 
FORTIN. n. j- [French.] A/little fort raifed 

to defend a camp, particularly in a fiege. 

+s Hanmer. 
Thou haft talk’d 
Of Palifadoes, forsins, parapets. Shakefpeare. 
Fo'rtituve. 7. f. orud, Latin. 
1, Courage ; bravery; magnanimity ; great- 

‘nefs of mind ; power of acting or fuffering 

well. | 

The king-becoming graces, Í 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 
L have no relihof them +» Sbakefpeare"s ‘Macbeth. 
The better fortitude 
Of patience, and heroick, martyrdom 
Untung. ilton’s Paradife Loft. 
Fortitude is the guard and fupport of the other 
virtues; and without courage, a man will fcarce keep 
fteady to his duty and fill up the character of a truly 
worthy man. ; Lecke. 
They thought it reafonable to do all poffible honour 
tothe memories of martyrs; partly that others might 
be encouraged to the fame patience and fortitude, 
and partly that virtue, even inthis world, night not 
lofe its reward. Nelfon. 
2. Strength; force. Not in ufe. 
He wrongs his fame, 

_ Defpairing of his own arm's fortitude, 

_ To join with witches and the help of Hell! Shake/p. 
Fortier. x. f. [from fort.].A little fort. 
FORTNIGHT. 2 /. [Contracted from four- 

| ken nights, Feoppezyne nighz, Saxon. It 
was the cuttom of the ancient ‘northern 
nations to count time by nights; thus we 
fay, this day feven-night. So Tacitus, Non 
. dierum, numerum, ut nos, fed noclium campu- 
tant.) The fpace of two weeks. 

She would’ give ‘her a leffon for walking fo late, 
Soh thould make her keep within doors for o:ie fort- 
nigh t, b b D + i . 

Hanging on a deep well, fomewhat taboxe the 
p water, for fome, fortaigd:s (pace, is an excellence 
i means of making drink frefh and quick. Bacon. 


we 


FOR 


L; ftrong: hold ;. a fortified place; a caftle of 
_ defence. 
Breaking forth like a fudden tempeft he overeran 
_ all, breaking down all the holds and fortre//es. 
l Spenfer on Irela 
The trump of death founds in their hearing fhrill ; 
| Their weapon, faith; their fortre/s was the grave. 
Fairfax. 
God is our fortre/s, in whofe conqu’ring name 
Let us refolve to feale their flinty bulwarks. Shakc/p. 
There is no fuch way to give defence to abfurd 
doftrines, as.to guard them round.about with legions 
of obfcure and undefined words; which yet makes 
thefe'retreats more likethe dens of robbers, or holes 
of foxes, than the fortre//es of fair warriors. “Locke. 
FORTU'ITOUS. adj. [ fortuit, French; for- 
tuitus, Lat.| . Accidental; cafual ; kap- 
pening by chance. 

A wonder it muft be, that there fhould be any man 
found fo ftupid as to:perfuade himfelf that this moit 
beautiful world could be produced by the fortuitous 
concourfe of atoms. Ray. 

If cafual concourfe did the world compofe, 

, And things and acts fortuitous arofe, 

Then any thing might come from any thing ; 
| Forhow from.chance.can conttant order {pring. 

i A Blackmore. 
Fortu'trous.y. adv. [from fortuitous. | 

Accidentally ; cafually ; by chance. 

It is partly evaporated into air, and partly diluted 


i into water, and forruiteu/ly ihared between all the 
elements. Rogers, 


Forruitousness. 2.f. [from furtuitozs, | 
Accident ;. chance; hit. 

Fortunate. adj. [ fortunatus, Ñatin.] 
Lucky; happy; fuccefsful; not fubjec 
to mifcarriage. Ufed of perfons or ac- 
tions. 

lam moft fortunate thus accidentally to encounter 

' you: you have ended my bufinefs, and I will merrily 

accompany you home, Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus, 

He figh’d ; and could not but their fate deplore, 
So wretched now, fo fortunate before. Dryd. 

No, there is a neceffity in fate 
Why ftill the brave bold man is fortunate s 
He keeps his object ever full in fight, 

And that aflurance holds him firm and right’: 
True, "tis a narrow path that leads to blifs, 
But right before there is'no precipice; 

Fear makes them look afide, and fo their footing 
mifs, Dryden. 
Fo'RTUNATFLY. adv. [from fortunate.) 

Happily ; fuccefsfully. 

Bright, Eliza rul’d Britannia’s ftate, 

And boldly wift, and for/wnately great. Prior, 

Fo'RTUNATENESS. x. fi [from fortunate. | 
Happinefs; good luck ; fuccefs. 

O me, faid the, whofe greateft Sortunatencfs is 
more unfortunate than my filters greateft untortu- 
natene:s. Sidney. 

FU/RTUNE. wf. [ fortuna, Latin ; fortune, 
French. } 


1. The pees fuppofed to diftribute the 
lots of life according to her ownhumour, 
Fortune, that arrant whore, 
Ne’er turns the key tothe poor. Sbak/. King Lear, 
Though fortune’s malice overthrow my fate, 
My mind exceeds the compafs of her wheel. Shak. 
2. ‘The good or ill that befalls man. 
Rejoice, faid hey to-day 4 
In you the Sriune of Great Britain lies: 
Among fo brave a people you are they 


5 


Sidaeyi|' Whom heay'’n has chofe totight for fuch a prize. 


> Dryden. 
The adequate meaning of chance, as dittingaithed 
from fortune, in that the latter is underftood to 


About a forgbinigbt before 1 had ‘tinifhed it, his | befal only rational agents, but chance to be among 


machy declaration forliberty of coifcience' came |) inanimate bodies. Bentley, 
gore Dryden. |13: ‘The chance of life; me ~ 
He often had it in his head but never, with aps 3 ; ans of living. 


apprehenfion, "till about a forgbinight before. Swift. 
FoR rress. x I. [Sortrefe, French.], A 


i 


His father dying, he was driven to London to feck 
his fortune. Swift, 
4+ Succefs, good or bad; event. 


FOR 


This terreftrial globe has been furrounded by the 
JSortune and boldnefs of many navigators, Temple. 
No, he fhall eat, and die with me, or live ; 
Our equal crimes, fhall equal fortune give. Dryden. 


nd. | 5° Eftate; poffeffions. 


If thou do’ft, - 

And this inftructs thee, thou do’ft make thy way 
To noble fortunes. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
That eyelefs head of thine was firft fram’d fleth 
Toraife my fortunes. Shakefpeare’s King Lear, 

But tell me, Tityrus, what heav’nly power 
Preferv’d your fortunes in that fatal hour ? Dryden. 
The fate which governs poets, thought it fit 
He thould not raife his fortuzes by his wit. Dryden. 
He was younger fon to a gentleman of a good 
birth, but fmall forrune. Swift. 
6. The portion of a man or woman: ge- 
nerally of a woman. 
1 am thought fome -heirefs rich in lands, 
Fled to efcape a cruel guardian’s hands ; 
Which may produce a ftory worth the telling, 
Of the next fparks that goa fortune ftealing. 
. Prol. to Ciphan. 
The fortune hunters have already catt their eyes 
upon her, and take care to plant themfelves in her 


view. SpeGator. 
When mifs delights in her fpinnet, 
s A'fidler may a fortune get. Swift, 


7. Futurity; future events. 
You who men’s fortunes in their faces ready 
To find out mine, look not, alas, on me: 
But mark’her face, and all the features heed ; 
For only there is writ my dettiny. Cowley's Mi/ire/s. 
To Fo/RTUNE. v. n. [from the noun.} ‘To. 
befal; to fall out; to happen ; to come 
cafually to pafs. . 
It fortuned, as fair it then befel 
Behind hia back, unweeting, where he ftood, 
Of ancient time there was a fpringing well, 
From which faft trickled forth a filver flood. 
Fairy Queen. 
It fortuned, thefame night that a Chriftian, ferving 
a Turk in the camp, fecretly gave the watchmen 
waming. Knolles. 
I'll tell you as we pafs along, 
That you will wonder what hath fortun’d. Shake/p. 
Here fortun'd Curl to Slide. Pope’s Dunciad, 
Fo'r TUNED. adja Suppiied by fortune. 
Not th’ imperious (hew 
Of the full fortuncd Cæfar ever thall 
Be brook'd with me. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Fo'atunssook. 2. fe | fortune and book.] 
A book confulted to know fortune or fu- 
ture events. 
Thou know’ft a face, in whofe each look 
Beauty lays ope love's fortuncbook ; 
On ahok fair revolutions wait 
‘The obfequious motions of love’s fate. Crafbawe 
FORTUNEHU'NTER. 7. f. [fortune and hunt. ] 
A man whofe employment is to enquire 
after women with great portions, to enrich 
himfelf by marrying them. 
We mult, however, diftinguith between fortune- 
bunters and fortuneitealers. Spectator. 
Jo FoRTUNETELL, Ven. [fortuneand cell. | 
To pretend to the. power of revealing 
futurity. | 
We are fimple men; we do not know what's 
brought to pals under the profeffion of forrunerelling. 
Sbakefpeare. 
PI conjure you, PI fortunetell you. Shake/peare. 
The gypfies were to divide the money got by iteal- 
ing linen, or by fortunetelling. Walton's Angler, 
2. To reveal futurity. 
Here, while his canting drone-pipe fcan’d 
The myftick figures of her hand, 
He tipples palmettry, and dines 
On all her fortunetelling lines. Cleaveland. 
Fo'RTUNETELLER, u.f. [ fortune and teller. } 
One who cheats common people, by pre- 
tending to the knowledge of futurity. 
They broughtone Pinch, ahungry lean-fac'’dvillaing 
A thread-have juggler, and a fortuneteller, Shukefp, 
A Welchiman being at a feilions-boule, and iccing 
5K12 the 
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FOR 


the prifoners hold up their bands at the bar, related 
to fome of his acquaintance that the judges were 
good fortunctellers; for if they did but Took ufon 
their hand, they could certainly tell whether they 
thould live or dig. Bacen’s Apophtkegms. 
Haf thou given credit to'vain predictions of men, 
to dreams or for tunetellers, or gone about to know 
any fecret thing by lot? Duppa’s rales for Devetion. 
_ There needs no more than impudence on one fide, 
and a fuperftitious credulity on the other, to the 
fetting up of a fortuneteller. L’ Efirange. 
Long ago a fortuneteller 
Exaétly faid what now betell her. Swift. 
FORTY. adj. [peopenziz, Saxon.} Four 


times ten. 
On fair ground I could beat forty of them. Shakef. 
He that upon levity quits his ttation, in hopes to 
be better,.’tis forty to one lofes. L’ Eftrange. 
FO'RUM. 2. J. (Latin.] Any publick place. 
The forum was a publick place in Rome, where 
lawyers and orators made their {peeches. before their 
proper judge in matters of property, or in criminal 
cales, to accufe or excufe, to complain or defend. 
Watts on twe Mind, 
Clofe to the bay great Neptune’s fane adjoins, 
And near a forum flank’d with marble fhines, 
Where the bold youth, the num’rous fleets to tore, 
Shape. the broad fail, or fmooth the taper oar. Pope. 
To Forwa'NDeER. Vea. [ for and wander. | 
' To wander wildly and wearily. 
The tetter part now.of the ling’ring day 
They travelled. had, when as they far efpy’d 
A weary wight forwand’ring by the way. Fairy Q, 
FO’/RWARD.. adv. [pfonpeand, Saxon. | 
‘Towards; to a part or place before; on- 
ward; progrefiively. d 
When tervent forrow flaked was, 
She up arofe, refolving him to find 
Alive or dead, and farward forth doth pafs. Fairy Q. 
From fmaller things the mind of the hearers may 
go forward to the knowledge of greater, and climb 
up from the loweft to the higheft things. Hooker. 
He that is ufed to go forward, and tindeth a ftop, 
falleth off his own favour, and is not the thing he 
was. Bacon's Effays. 
Fo'rwarb. adj. [from the adverb.) 
1. Warm; earneft; not backward. 
They” would that we fhould remember the poor, 
Which I alfo was forward to do. Gal. ii, 10. 
2. Ardent ; eager; hot; violent. 
You'll ftill be too forward. Sh, Two Gent. of Ver. 
Untkill’d to dart the pointed fpear, 
Or lead the forward youth to noble war. 
3. Ready ; confident; prefumptuous. 


Prior. 


e Old Butes’ forra he took, Anchites fquire, 


Now left to rule Afcanius by his fires 
And thus falutes the boy too forward for his. years. 
Dryden. 
4. Not referved; not over modeft. 
Tis a per’lous boy, 
Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable, 
He’s all the mother’s from the top to toe. Shakefp. 
5. Premature; early ripe. 
Short Summerlightly has a forward Spring. Shak. 
6. Quick ; ready; hatty. 
; e mind makes not that benefit it fhould of 
the information it receives from civil.or natural 
hittorians, in being too forward or too flow in 
making obfe:vations on the particular facts recorded 
jn them. Lecke. 
Had they, who would perfuade-us'that there are 
innate principles, confidered feparately the parts out 
of which thefe propofitiuos are made, they would 
not perhaps “have been fo forward to believe they 
were innaic. i che. 
7. Antecedent; anterior; oppofed to pof- 


terior. 
Let vs take the inftant by the forward top ; 

For we are old, and on our quick’ it decrees 

Th’ inaudible and noifelefs toot of time 

Sieals, ere we can effect chem, Shake/peare. 
8. Not behindhand; not inferiour. 

My good Camillo, 
She is as forward of her breeding, as 
She is i' uh' sear o our birth. Shuke. HFisrer's Taie. 


FOS 


FOS 


To Fo'nwakn. ah a. [from the adverb.) | To FOSTER. v: @. [poyepuan, Saxon. } ` 
1. To nurfe; to feed; to fupport; to traim - 


1. To haften ; to quicken; to accelerate in 
growth or improvement. 

As we houfe hot country plants, as lemons, to 
fave them ; fo we may houfe our owa country plants 
to forward them, and make them come in the cold 
feafons. Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 

Whenever I fhine, . 

I forward the grafs and I ripenthe vine. Swift, 
2. To patronife; to advance. 
Fo'RWARDER. 2. f. [from forwerd.] He 

who promotes any thing. ; 

Fo'RWARDLY. adv. [from the adjective. ] 
Eagerly; haftily ; quickly. 

The fudden and furprifing turns we ourfelves have 
felt, fhould not fuffer us too forwardly to admit pre- 
fumption. Atterbury. 

Fo'rwarDness. x. f. [from forward. ] 

1. Eagernefs; ardour; readinefs to act. 

Abfolutely we cannot difcommend, we cannot ab- 
folutely approve either willingnefs to live, or for- 
wardnefsto dies ` Hooker. 

ls it fo ftrange a matter to find a good thing fur- 
thered by ill men of a finifter intent and purpofe, 
whole forwardne/s is not therefore a bridle to fuch 
as favour the fame caufe with a better and fincere 
meanings Hooker. 

The great ones wete in forwardze/s,the people in 
fury, entertaining this airy phantafm with incredi- 
ble affection. Bacon. 

z..Quicknefs; readinefs. 

c had fuch a dextrous proclivity, as his teachers 
were fain to reftrain his forwardze/s : that his bro- 
thers who were under the fame training, might hold 
pace with him. i Wotton. 

3. Earlinefs ; early ripenefs. 

4. Confidence ; aflurance ; want of modefty. 

In France it is ufual to bring their children into 
company, and tocherith in them from their infancy, 
a kind of forwardne/s and affurance. Addifon. 

Fo!awarps. adv. Straight before ; progref- 
fively ; not backwards. 

The Rhodian fhip paffed through the whole Ro- 
man fleet, backwards and forwards feveral times, 
carrying iatelligence to Drepanum. Arbuthnot. 

FOSSE. 2.  [ffa, Latin ; fos, Welch.] 
A ditch ; a moat. 

Fo'sseT. See Faucet. 

Folsseway. 2 e [ffe and way.) One 
of the great Roman inroads through Eng- 
land, fo called from the ditches on each 
fide. / f 

FO'SSIL. adj. { fofilis, Latin ; fofile,. Fr.) 
That which is dug out of theearth. 


The fof fhells are many of them of the fame 
kinds with thofe that now appear upon the neigh- 
bouring fhores and the reft fuch as may be prefumed 
to be at the bottom of the adjacent feas. Woodward. 

Foffil or rock falt, and fal gemm, differ not in 
nature from ezch other; nor from the common falt 
of falt fprings, . ` that of the fea, when pure, 

Woodward's Natural Hiffory. 

It is of a middle nature, between ff and ani- 


mal, being produced from animal excrements, inter- | 


mixed with vegetable falts, Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Fo'ssit. nef 
In this globe are many other bodies, which, be- 


cauie we difcover them by digging into the bowels of 
the earth, are called by one common name foffils ; un- 
der which are compreliended metals and minerals. 

Los ke. 

Many fcfils are very oddly and elegantly shaped. 
Bentley. 
By the word fofi/, ufed as a denomination of one 
of three general divifions of natural productions, we 
underitand bodics formed ufually within the earth, 
fometimes on its furface, and fometimes in waters; 
of a plain and fimple itructure, in which there is no 
vilibie difference of parts, no dittinction of veffels and 
their contents, but every portion of which is fimilar 
to and perfect as the whole; Hill's Mat. Med. 
Thofe bodies which will melt in the fire are called 
minerals, the ret fo/is. Pemberton, 


up. 
Kente fay that ravens fofer foom children, Shak. 
Our kingdom’s earth thould not be foil’d 
With that dear blood which it hath fofered. Shakef. 
That bafe wretch, 
Bred but on alms, and fafer’d with cold dithes, 
With fcrapso’ th’ court. 
Fiftering has always been a ttronger alliance thas 
blood. Davies. 
No more let Ireland brag her harmlefs nation 
Fofers no venom fince that Scots plantation. 


Cleaveland. 
The fon of Mulciber, 
Found in the tire, and foffer’d in the plains, 
A thepherd and a king at oncehe reigns. Drydem, 
2. To pamper ; to encourage. y 
A prince of great courage and beauty, but fofered 
up ia blood by his naughty father. Sidney. 
3- to cherifh ; to forward. 
Ye foffering breezes blow; 
Ye foftening dews, ye tender fhowers defcend. 


Thom/for. 
Fo'sTERAGE. 2. /. [ftom fofer. | The charge 
of nurfing ; alterage. 


Shake/peare’s Cymécline. | 


Some one adjoining to this lake had the charge 


and foferage of this child. Raleigh's Hiftory, 

Fo'srER BROTHER. 2. f. [porten Fnoden, 
Saxon.] One bred at the fame pap; one 
fed by the fame nurfe. 

Fo'sTERCHILD. 2. f. Froyzen cild, Saxon. } 
A child nurfed by a woman not the mo- 
ther, or bred by a man not the father. 

The ffer ebildrendo love and are beloved of their 

fofterfathers. Davies on Ireland. 
The goddefs thus beguil’d, 

With pleafant ttories, her falfe fofferchild. Addifon. 

FosTERD'AM. . fe [Jofer and dam.) A 
nurfe; one that performs the office of a 
mother by giving food to a young child. 

There, by the wolf, were laid the martial twins > 
Intrepid on her {welling dugs they hung; 
The fofterdamloll’d out her fawning tongue. Drydex. 

Fostert'aRTtH. a. f. [Jofer and earth.) 
Earth by which the plant is nourifhed, 
though it did not grow at firft init. ` 

In vain the nurfling grove 
Seems fair a while,cherith’d with /cfercarth ; 
But when the alien compoft is exhauit, 
Its native poverty again prevails ! Philips, 

Fo'STERER. 2. /. [from fofer.] A nurfe; 
one. who gives food in the place of a pa- 
rent. 

In Ireland they put their children to foferers; 
the rich men felling, the meaner fort buying the 
alterage of their children: in the opinion of the 


Irifh, foftering has always been a ftronger alliance 
than blood. Davies on Ireland, 

Fo'sTERFATHER. x». /. [fortenraden, 
Saxon.]| One who gives food in the place 
of the father. 

In Ireland fofterchildren dq love and are beloved 
by their fofterfatbers, and their fept, more than of 
their own natural parents and kindred. Davies. 

The Duke of Bretagne having been an hoit and 
a kind of parent or fofferfarber to the king, in his 
tendernefs of age and weaknefs of fortune, did look 


for aid this time from King Henry. Bacon. 
TVyrrheus, the fofferfatber of the beatt, 
Then clench’d a harchet in his horny fiit. Dryd. 


FusTermMo'THER. xf. [ fofer and mother.) 
A nurfe. . 

Fosternu’rse. w. /. [Jofer and aurfe.] 
‘This is an improper compound, becaufe 
Softer and nurfe mean the fame.] A nurfe. 


Our fofternurfe of nature is repofe, 
The which he lacks. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 


Fo'srerson. 2. f/i [ fofer and fon.) One 
fed and educated, though not the fon by 
nature, 

Matu, 


Fee 


Mature in years, to ready honours moves 
O of celeftial feed! O fofterfon of Jove! Dryd. Virg. 
FOUGA'DE, x. f. (French.] In the art of 
war, a fort of little niine in the manner 
of a well, fcarce more than ten feet wide 
and twelve deep, dug under fome work 
or fortification, and charged with barrels 
or facks of gunpowder to blow it up, and 
covered over with earth. __ Dia. 
Foucut. The preterite and participle of 


bt. 
i unknown to me, they fure foxgbt well, 
Whom Rupert led, and who were Britith born. Dryd. 


Fo'ucuren. (The paffive participle of 
fight. Rarely ufed.] Contefted; difputed 


by arms. 
On the foughren field 
Michael and his angels, prevalent 
Encamping, plac’d in guard their watches round 
Cherubick waving hres. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
FOUL. adj. [ fals, Gothick ; pul, Saxon. | 
1. Notclean; filthy ; dirty; miry. Through 
moft of its fignifications it is oppofed to 
fair. 
My face is foul with weeping. fob, xvi. 16. 
It’s monttrous labour when I wath my brain, 
And it grows fouler. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
He that can travel in deep and fowl ways, ought 
not to fay that he cannot walk in fair. Tillotfon. 
The ftream is for! with ftains 
Of ruhing torrents and deic-nding rains. “Addifon. 
2. Impure; polluted; tull of filth. 
With "hi Aa 
And in the witnels of his proper ear, 
Tocall him villain. Shatefp. Meaf. fer Meaf. 
Kill thy phyfician, and the fee bettow 
Upon the foul difeafe. Shakesp. King Saar. 
Intemperance and {cnfuality debafe men’s minds, 
clog their fpirits, and make them grofs, fowl, Intticls 
and unactive. i Tillotfon. 
3- Wicked ; deteftable; abominable. 
Jefus rebuked ae foal fpirit. Mark, ix. 25. 
He hates foal lealings and vile flattery, 
Two filthy blots in noble gentery. Hubberd’s Tale. 
This is the groffeft and moft irrational fuppofition, 
as well as the fou/ef atheifm, that can be imagined. 
Hale, 
Satire has always fhone among the reft, 
And is the boldeft way if not the beft, 
To tell men truly of their fou/ef faults, 
‘To laugh at their vain deeds, and vainer thoughts. 
Y ryden, 
4. Not lawful; not according to the efta- 


blifhed rules. 
By foul play were we heav’d thence, 


But bleffedly help’d hither. Shake/p. Tempefi. 
5+ Hateful; ugly; loathfome. 
Th’ other half did woman’s thape retain, 
Mok loathfome, filthy, fex/, and full of vile dildain. 
Fairy Queen. 
Haft thou forgot 
The foul witch Sycorax, who with age and envy 
Was grown into a hoop ? Shakefp. Tempe. 
Foul fights do rather difpleafe, in that they excite 
the memory of foul things than in the immediate 
objects ; and therefore, in pitures, thofe fox? fights 
do not much offend. Bacon. 
All things that ieem fo foul and difagreeable in 
nature, are not really fo in themfelves, but only 
relatively. ore, 
6. Difgraceful; fhameful. 
Too well I fee and rue the dire event, 
That with fad overthrow and fom! defeat 
Hath loft us heav’n, Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Who firt feduc’d them to that fow/ revolt? Milt. 
Reafon. half extint, 
Or impotent, or elfe approving, fees 
The foul diforder. Thomfon’s Spring. 
7. Coarfe; grofs. 
You wiil have no nction of delicacies if yeu table 
with them: they ^re all for rank and TON feeding, 
and {geil the bef proviGons ‘in cooking, Felton. 


FOU 


8. Full of grofs humours, or bad matter; 


wanting purgation or mundification. 
You perceive the body of our kingdom, 
How foul it is; what rank difeafes grow, 
And with what danger near the heart of it. 
9. Not bright; not ferene. 
Who's there befides fox? weather? 
One minded like the weather, moft inquietly. Shak. 
Be fair or fox/, or rain or thine, 
The joys l have profets’d, in fpite of fate are mine. 
§ Dryden. 
10. With rough force; with unfeafonable 
violence. 
So in this throng bright Sachariffa far’d, 
Opprefs’d by thofe who ftrove to be her guard : 
As hips, though never fo obfequious, fall 
Fou! in a tempeft on their admiral. Waller, 
In his {allies their men might fall fowl of each 
f. Clarendon. 
The great art of the devil, and the principal de- 
cett of the heart, is to keep fair with God himfelf, 
while men fall fcæ/ upon his laws. South, 
11. [Among feamen.] Entangled: as, a 
rope is foal of the anchor. 
To Foui. v.a. [pulan, Saxon.] To daub; 
to bemire; to make filthy; to dirty. 
Sweep your walks trom autumnal leaves, leit the 
worms draw them into their holes, and foul your 
garden. Evelyn, 
While Tiaulus all his ordure fcatters, 
To fou! the man he chiefly flatters. Swift, 
She fouls a {mock more in one hour than the 
kitchen-maid doth in a week. Swift's Dire. 10 Serv. 
Fo'uLPacep. adj. [foul and faced.) Having 
an ugly or hateful vifage. 
lt black fcandal, or fowlfac'd reproach, 
Attend the fequel of your impofition, 
Your mere enforcement hall acquittance me 
From ail the impure blots and ttains thereof. Shakef. 
Folucuy. adj. [from foul, } 
1. Filthily; nattily ; odioufly; hatefully ; 
{candaloufly; difgracefully ; fhamefully. 
We in the world's wide mouth 
Live fcandaliz’d, and few//y {poken of. 
The letter to the 


Shake/. 


Shakefp. 
protector wasgilded over with 


many fmooth words; but the other two did fully 
avarice, and am- 
Hayward, 


and foully fet forth his obftinacy, 
bition. 

O brother, brother! Filbert till 4s true; 
l foully wrong’d him: do, forgive me, do. 

2. Not lawfully; not fairly. 
Thou play’dft moft foully fort. Shakefpeare. 
FoULMOUTHED- adj. [ foul and mouth, | 
Scurrilous; habituated to the ufe of op- 
probrious terms and epithets. 

My Lord, he fpeaks moit vilely of you, like a 
Seulmouth'’d man as he is, and faid he would cudgel 
you. Shake/p. Henry IV. 

It was allowed by every body, that lo fom/moutbed 
a witnefs never appeared in any caufe. Addifun. 

My reputation is too well eftablifhed în the 
world to receive any hurt from fuch a foulmouthed 
{coundrel as he. Arbuthnot, 

Now finging fhrill, and {colding oft between, 
Scolds anfwer foulmouth'd {colds; bad neighbourhood 

1 ween, Pope. 


Fo/utness. 2./. [from foul.) 
1. The quality of being foul; filthinefs ; 
naftinefs. 

The ancients were wont to make garments that 
were not deftroyed but purified by fire; and whereas 
the {pots or fowsne/s of other cloaths are walked out, 
in thefe they were ufually burnt away, Wilkins 

2. Pollution; impurity. 
it io no vicious blot, murder, or Soulnefs, 
No unchafte ation, or difhonour’d ftep, 
That hath depriv’d me of your grace and favour. 
Shakefpeare, 

There is not fo chafte a nation as this, nor fo free 
from all pollution or fou/nc/s: it is the virgin of the 
world. : Bacon. 

3. Hatefulnefs ; atrocioufnefs, 


Gay. 
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Conful,"you are too mild: 
The fou/mefs of fome fats takes thence al! mercy. 
Bex Ponfon. 

It is the wickednefs of a whole life, difcharging all 
its filth and foudze/s into this one quality, as into 
a great fink or common fewer. South, 

4. Uglinefs ; hein bs 

He by an affection fprung up from exceffive 
beauty, fhould not delight in horrible foulrcfi. Sidney. 

He's fallen in love with your foulnefs, and the'lk 
fall in love with my anger. Shake/p, As you like it. 

The fury laid afide ~~ r 
Her looks and limbs and with new methods tried 
The fau/nefs ot th’ infernal form to hide. Dryden. 
5-. Difhonefty; want of candour. 

Piety is oppofed to hypocrify and infincerity and 
all ialfenefs or faunes ef intentions; efpecially to 
that perfonated devotion, under which an kind of 
impiety is wont to be difguifed. Hammond. 

Founp. The preterite and participle paffive 


of find. 
I am fought of them that afked not for me: Jam 
Sound of them that fought me not. Ifuiab, Izv, 46 
Authors now find, as once Achilles found, 
The whole is mortal if a part’s unfound. Young. 
Jo FOUND. v.a. [ fundare; Latin ; fonder, 
French. ] 
1. To lay the bafis of any building. 

It fell not; for it was founded upon a rock. Mattb. 

He hath founded it upon the feas, and ettablithed 
it upon the floods. Pf, xxiv. 2. 

2. To build; to raife. 

Thete tunes of reafon are Amphion’s lyre, - 
Wherewith he did the Theban city found. Davies. 

They Gabian walls, and ftrong Fidenæ rear, 
Nomentum, Bola with Pometia found 
And raife Colatian tow’rs on rocky ground. Dryden. 

3- Toeftablith; to ere&. 

This alfo thall they gain by their delay 
In the wide wildernefs; thgre they fhall fourxd 
Their government, and their great fenate chufe, 
‘Through the twelve tribes, to rule by laws ordain'd, 

Milton. 
He founding a library, gathered together the acts 
of the kings and prophets. .. _ Mac. ii. ig. 
4. To give birth or original to: as, he 
Sounded an art; he founded a family. 
5- To raife upon, as on a principle or 
ground. 

Though fome have made ufe of the opinion of 
fome fchoolmen, that dominion is fownded in grace ; 
were it admitted as the moft certain truth, it could 
never warrant any fuch fanguinary method. 

Decay of Piety. 

A right to the mfe of the creatures is founded 
originally in the right a man has to fubfitt. ~ Locke, 

Power, founded on contract, can defcend only to 
him who has a right by that contrac. Locke. 

The reputation of the Iliad they fownd upon the 
ignorance of his times. Pope's Preface to the Iliad, 

6. To fix firm. 
Fleance is efcap’d. 
—Then comes my fit again: I hadelfe been perfect, 
Whole as the marble, founded as the rock. Shakefp. 
To Founn. v. a. | fundere, Latin akes 
French.] To form by melting and pour- 


ing into moulds; to caft. 
A fecond multitude 
With wondrous art fuunded the maffy ore, 
Severing each kind, fcum’d the bullion drofs. Milton, 


Fou NDA'TION. #./. [ fondation, French, ] 
te The bafis or lower parts of an edifice, 


The ftatelinefs of houfes, the goodlinefs of trees, 
when we behold them, delighteth the eye; butthae 
foundation which beareth up the one, that root 
which miniftreth unto the other nourifhment, is in 
the bofom of the earth concealed. Hooker, 
That is the way to make the city flat, 
To bring the roof to the foundation, 
To bury all. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
O Jove, I think, 
Foundations fly the wretched; fuch, I mean, 
Where they fhould be reliev’d. Shake/p; Coriolanus, 
I draw a line along thore ; 
I lay 
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I lay the deep foundations of a wall, 
And Enos, nam'd from me, the city call. Dryden. 
2. The a& of fixing the bafis. 

Ne’er to thefe chambers where the mighty reft, 

Since their fewndarion, came a nobler gueft. Tickel. 
3. The principles or ground on which any 
notion is raifed. 

If we give way to our paffions, we do but gratify 
ourfelves for the prefent, in order to our future dif- 
quiet ; but if we refift and conquer them, we lay the 
foundation of perpetual peace in our minds. Ti//ot/on. 

That the fhould be fubje&t to her hulbad, the 
laws of mankind, and cuftoms of nations have or- 
dered it fo; and'there is a foundation in nature for 
ite - Locke. 

4. Original; rife. 

Throughout the world, even from the firlt foun- 
dation thereof, all men have either been taken as 
lords or lawful kingsin their owm houfes. Hooker. 

5. A revenue fettled and eftablifhed for any 
purpofe, particularly charity. 

He had an opportunity of going to fchool on a 

foundation. Swift. 
6. Fftablifhment; fettlement. 
Fo'u NDER. 2. /. [from found. ] 
1. A builder; one who raifes an edifice; 


one who prefides at the erection of a city. 
Ot famous cities we the founders know; 
‘But rivers, old as feas to which they go, 
Are nature’; bounty: ’tis of more renown 
To make a river than to build a town. Waller. 
Nor was Prænefte's founder wanting there, 
Whom fame reports the fon of Mulciber. Dryden. 
2. One who eftablifhes a revenue for any 
purpofe. 
‘The wanting orphans faw with wat’ry eyes 
Their founder’s charity in the duft laid low. Dryden. 
This hath been experimentally proved by the ho- 
nourable founder of this lecture in his treatife of the 
air. > _ — Bentley, 
3. One from whom any thing has its original 
or beginning. 
And the rude notions of pedantic fchoole 
Blafpheme the facred founder of our rules. 
Rofcommon, 
When Jove, who faw from high, with juit difdain, 
The dead infpir’d with vital breath again, 
‘Struck to the centre with his flaming dart 
Th? unhappy founder of the godlike art. Dryden. 
King James I. the founder of the Stuart race, 
had he not confined all his views to the peace of his 
own reign, his fon had not been involved in fuch 
fatal troubles. Addifen's Freeholder. 
Xor can the fkilful herald trace 
The founder of thy ancient race. Swift, 


4. (Fondeur, French.] A cafter; one who 


forms figures by cafting melted matter into 
moulds. 

Founders add a little antimony to their bell- 
metal, to make it more fonorous ; and fo. pewterers 
to their pewter, to make it found more clear like 
Silver. Grew's Mufaum. 

Jo Fo'unper. v. a. [ fondre, French.) To 
caufe fucha forenefs and tendernefs*in 
ahorfe’s foot, that he is unable to fet it 
to the ground. 

Pheebus’ Reeds are founder'd, 
Or night kept chain’d below.  Sbakefp. Tempeff. 

l have foxnder'd nine {core and odd pofls; and 
here travel-taintcd as I am, have,.in my pure and 
immaculate valour, taken Sir John Coleville of the 
Dale, a moft furious knight: but’ what of that? 
he faw me and yielded. Sbuke/p. Henry IV. 

Thy thumbing founder'dijade cau trotas high 
As any other Pegafus can fly; 

So the dull eel moves nimbler in the:mud, 
Than all the (wift-fiun’d racers of the tood: Dorfet. 

Brutes find out where their talents Jie: 

A bear will not attempt to fly; 
A founder'd horie will oft debate, 
‘Before he tries a five-bart’d gate. Swift, 

If you find 4 gentleman fond ef your horfe, per- 
fuade your matter to fell him, becaufe he is vicious, 
aod foundered into the bargain. Swift, 
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Men of difcretion, whom people in power may 
with little ceremony load .as heavy as they pleafe, 
drive them through the hardeft and deepeft roads, 
without danger of foundering or breaking tneir backs, 
and will befure to find them neither refty nor vicious. 

Swi te 

To Fo'unper, w. n. [from fond, French, 
the bottom. ] 

1. ‘To fink to the bottom. 

New thips, built at thofe rates, have been ready 
to founder in the feas withevery extraordinary ftorm. 

Raleigh's Effays. 

2. To fail; to mifcarry. 

In this point 
All his tricks founder; and he brings his phyfick 
_ After his patient's death,  Shake/p. Henry VUI. 

Fo'u NDERY. n. f. [_fonderi, Fr. from found. | 
A place where figures are formed of melt- 
ed metal; a cafting-houfe. 

Fo'uNDLING. 1. f. [from found of find.) A 
child expofed to chance; a child found 
without any parent or owner. 

We, like baftards, are laid abroad, even as found- 
lings, to be trained up by grief and forrow. Sidney. 

1 pafs the foundling by, a race unknown, 

At doors expos’d, whom matrons make their own, 
And into noble families advance 
A namelefs iffue; the blind work of chance. Dryd. 

A piece of iat practifed by moit of the nations 
about us, is a provifion for foundlings, or for thofe 
children who are expofed to the barbarity of crucl 
and unnatural parents. Addifon. 

The goddefs long had mark’d the child’s diftrefs, 
And long had fought his fuff’rings to redrefs ; 

She prays the gods to take the foundling’s part, 
To teach his hands fome beneficial art. Ga 

Fo'unpress. x. f. [from founder. ] 

1, A woman that founds, builds, eftablithes, 
or begins any thing. 

z. A woman that eftablifhes any charitable 
revenue. : ; 

For of their order fhe was patronefs, 

Albe Clariffa.was theirchief 't foundrefs. Fairy Q. 

For zeal like her’s, her fervants were to fhow; 

She was the fint, where need requir'd to go; 
Herfelf the foundre/s, and attendant too. Dryden. 


FOUNT. ne f. [ fons, Latin; fon- 
FO'UNTAIN. § taine, French. ] 
1. A well; a fpring. 
He fet before him {pread 
A table of celeftial food divine, 
Ambrofial fruits, fetch'd from the tree of lifes 
And from the fount of life ambrofial drink. Mile. 
2. A {mall bafon of fpringing water. q 
Proofs as clear as founs ge when 
We fee each grain of gravel. Sbakefp. Heary VIII. 
Cana man drink better from the fowntain finely 
paved with marble, than when it fwells over the 
green turf? Taylor. 
Narciflus on the grafy verdure lies; ? 
But whilft within the crystal founs he tries { 
To quench his hear, he feels new heat arife. Ad.ti/. 
3. A jet; a fpout of water. 


Fountains I intend to be of two natures: the one 
that fprinkleth or fpouteth water; the other a fair 
receipt of water, without fith, or flime, or mud. 

Bacon. 


4. The head or firft fpring of a river. 


All adtions of your grace are of a piece, as waters 
keep the tenor ot their fountains : your compaffion 
is general, and has the fame etfe@ as well on ene- 
mies as friends. Dryden. 


g- Original ; firft principle; firft caufe. 
Almighty God, the fountain of all goodnels. 
Commen Prayer. 
You may reduce many thoufand bodies to thefe 
few general figures, as unto their principal: heads and 
Sountains. Peachiam. 
This one city may. well be reckoned not only 
the feat of trade and commerce, not only the, foun- 
tain of habits and fathions, and good breeding, but 
of morally good or bad mangers toall England. 
Spratt'’s Sermons. 
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Fo'unTAINLESs. adj. [from fountain. ]} 
Having no fountain; wanting a fpring. 
So large 
The profpe& was, that here and there was room 
For barren delert fuuntainlefs and dry. Miltor:, 
Fo'unTFULL.. adj. [ fount and full.) Full 
of {prings. E dade 
But when the fountf{ul Ida's top they fcal’d with 
utmoft hafte, 


All fell upon the high-hair’d oaks. Chapman. 


To Foure. v. a. Vo drive with, fudden | 


impetuofity. A word out of ufe. 
We pronounce, by the confeffion of ftrangers. as 
fmoothly and moderately as any of the northern 


nations, who foupe their words out of the throat = 


with fatand full {pirits. | „Camden. 
FOUR. adj. [peopen, Saxon. ] ‘Twice two. 
Justas Í with’d, the lots were.catt on four; 
Myfelf the fifth. , Pope's Ody ffey, 
FOURBE. w. f. [French.] A cheat; a 
tricking fellow. Not in ufe. 
Jove’senvoy, through the air, 
Brings difmal tidings ; as if tuch low. care 
Could reach their thoughts, or their repofe difturh ! 
Thou art a falfe impoftor, "and a fourbe. Denham. 
Fourro'tp. adj. [four and fold.) Four 
times told. 
He hall reftore the lamb fourfold, becaufe he had 
no pity. 2 Sam. xii. 6. 
Fourroloren. adj. [ four and foot.) Qua- 
druped; having twice two feet. 


Augur Altylos, whofe art in vain 3 
From fight ditluaded the fourfooted train, 
Now beat the hoof with Neifus on the plain. Dryd. $ 


Foursco'Re. adj. ( four and fcore.]) 
1. Four times twenty ; eighty. 

When. they were out of reach they turned and 
croffed the ocean to Spain, having loft fzurfcore of 
their thips, and the greater part of their men. 

Bacon's War with Spain. 

The Chiots were firt a free people, ‘being a 
commonwealth, maintaining a navy of fourfcore 
fhips. Sandys. 

The Liturgy had, by the practice of near four- 
Jfeore years, obtained great veneration from all fober 
Proteftants. é Clarendon. 

2. It is ufed elliptically for fourfcore years 
in numbering the age of man. 

At feventeen years many thcir fortunes feek , 

But at four/core it is too late a week. Soiakefp. 

Some few might be of ufe in council upon great 
occafions, ‘till after threefcore and ten; and the twe 
late rainifters in Spain were fo 'till_four/core. 

ache . Temple, 

Foursquare. adj. [ four and fquare | Qua- 
drangular; having four fides and angles 
equal. ya 

The temple of Bel was environed with a wall. 
carried fourfquure, of great height and beauty; and 
on each fquare certain brazen gates curioufly èn- 
graven. Raleigh's Hiflery. 

Fourteen. adj. | reopentyn, Saxon. } Four 
and ten; twice feven. 

{ am not fourteen pence on the fcore for fheer ale. 

Shakefpeare. 

Fourte/entH. adj. [from fourteen.) ‘The 

ordinal of fourteen; the fourth after the 
tenth. 

I have not found any that fee the ninth day, 
few before the twelfth, and the eyes of fome not 
open before the fourteenth day. Brown's Vulgar Err, 

Fourrn. adj. [frou four.) The ordinal 
of four; the firft after the third. 

A third is like the former: filthy hags! 

Why do you thew me this? A fourth? ftart eye! 
What! will the line ftretch out to th’ crack of doom? 
Shakefpeare. 
Fo'uRTHLY. adv. [from fourth]. In the 
fourth place. 
Fourthly, plants have their feed and feminal parts 
uppermolt, and living creatures have them lowermott. 
- Bacon's Natural Hiffcry. 
OUR- 
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FovrwureLEn. adj. [ four and wheel.] 
Running upon twicestwo wheels. 
Scarce twenty fourwheel’e cars, compact and ftrong, 
The matly load could bear, and roll along. Pope, 
Fo'u TRA. x. /. [from foxtre, French.) A 
fig; a fcof: a word of contempt. Not 
ufed. 
A foutra for the world, and worldlings bafe. Séak. 
FOWL. 2./. {fugel, puhl, Saxon ; vogel, 
Dutch.] A winged animal; a bird. It 
is colloquially ufed of edible birds, but 
in books of all the feathered tribes. Foud 
“As ufed colle¢tively: as, we dined upon 
fifh and fow. 
The beafts, the fithes, and the winged fow/s, ) 
Are their males fubjc¢ts, and at their cortrouls. Shak. 
Lucullus entertained Pompey in a magnificent 
houfe: Pompey faid, this is a marvellous houfe for 
the Summer; but methinks very cold for Winter. 
Lucullus anfwered, do you not think meas wife as 
divers fowls, to change my habitation in the Winter 


feafon ? R l Bacon's Apophthegms. Latin.) 
This mighty breat . Th en! ARENT 
Inftruâs the fow/s of heaven. Thomfon’s Spring, i oe of breaking ; the ftate o eee 


To Fow.. v. n. [from the noun.] ‘To 
kill birds for food or game. 
Fo'wier. 7. /. [from fowl.] A fportfman 
who purfues birds. 
The fuler, warn’d 
By thofe good omens, with fwift early fteps 
Treads the crimp earth, ranging through fields and 


glades, 
Offenfive to the birds, Philips. 
With flaughe’ring guns, th’ unweary’d fowler roves, 
When frofts bave whiten'd all the naked groves. Pope. 
Fo'wLinGPiece. x./. [ fowl and piece.) A 
gun for birds. 
*Tis neceffary that the countryman be provided 
with a good fow/ing piece. ° Mortimer. 
FOX. z». /. [ pox, Saxon; tos, vofch, Datch. ] 
1. A wild animal of the canine kind, with 
fharp ears, and a bufhy tail, remarkable 
for his cunning, living in holes, and 
preying upon fowls or {mall animals. 
The fsx barks not when he would fteal the lamb. 
Shake/peare. 
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He that trufts to you, 
Where he fhouid find you lions, finds you hares; 
Where foxes, geefe. Shake/p. Mactetb. 
Thee retreats are more like the dens of robbers, 
or holes of foxes, than the fortreffes of fair warr ours. 


Locke. 
2. By way of reproach, applied to a knave 
or cunning fellow. 
Ko'xcase. a. f. { fox and cafe.) A fox’s 
Ine 
One had better be laughed at for taking a foxcafe 
for a fox, than be deftroyed by taking a live fox for 
a cale. j L’ Effrange. 
Fo'xcHase: ». fe (fox and chafe.) The 
purfuit of the fox with hounds. 
Seethe fame man, in vigour, in the gout; ` 
Alone, in company ; in place or out; 
Early at bufinefs, and at hazard late; 
Mad at a foxchafe, wile at a debate. Pope. 
Folxevit. mf. [ fox and evil] A kind 
of difeafe in which the hair theds. 
Fo’%Xrisn. n. fo (vulpecula pifcis.) A fith. 
Fo'xcroves. n. fa [digitaline] À plant. 
Miller. 
Fo'XHUNTER. #. f. [fox and hunter.) A 
man whofe chief ambition is to thew his 
bravesy in hunting foxes. A term of 
reproach ufed of country gentlemen. 
The foxbanrers went their way, and then out 


Reals the fox, L' Efrange. 
John Wildfire, foxbunter, broke his neck over a 


gate. Speator, 
Foxssrr.2.f. (from fox.) Thecharaéter or 2. 


F 


To banith him that ftruck more blows for Rome, 
Than thou haft fpoken words. Shakefp. Coriolanuse 


Fo'XTAIL. m. f.[alopecurus.) A plant. 
Fo'xtrap. 2. /. [ fox and trap.] A gin or 


fet a foxtrap ? 


Foy.-2./. | foi, French.] Faith; allegiance. 


And of them both did foy and tribute raife. 
To F 


And my reliance on his fraéted dates 
Has fmit my credit. 


FRA'CTION. 2. J. [fraion, Fr. fradio, 


2. A broken part of an integral. 


Sra@tions and broken parts. Browun’s Vulgar Errouss. 


te Breach; feparation of continuous parts, 


Ze 


To FRA'CTURE. v. a. 


t. Brittle; eafily fnapped or broken. 


FRA 


qualities of a fox; cunning; mifchievous 
art. 


Had'it thou fox/bip, 


{nare to catch foxes. 


Anfwer a queftion, at what hour of the night to 
Tatler, 


An obfolete word. 

He Eafterland fubdued, and Denmark won, 
F. 2, 
RACT. v. a. | fraus, Latin.}] To 
break; to violate; to infringe. Found 
perhaps only in the following paffage. 


His days and times are paft, 


Shake/p. Timon. 


The furface of the earth hath been broke, and 
the parts of it diflocated ; feveral parcels of nature 
retain {till the evident marks of fra@ion and ruin. 

Burnet’s Thecry of the Earth, 


The fr aGions of her faith, arts of her love, 
The fragments, fcraps, the bits and greafy reliques 
Of her o’er eaten faith, are bound to Diomede, 
` Shakefpeare. 
Neither the motion of the moon, whereby months 
are computed, nor the fun, whereby years are ac- 
counted, confifteth of whole numbers, but admits of 


Pliny put a round number near the truth, rather 
than a fraction. Arbuthnot on Coins, 
RA'CTIONAL. adj. [from fradion.] Be- 
longing to a broken number; comprifing 
a broken number. 

We make a cypher the medium between increafing 
and decreafing numbers, commonly called. abfolute 
or whole numbers, and“ negative or Sra&ional 
numbers. Cocker's Arithmetick. 
RA'CTURE. 2./. [ fradura, Latin. | 


That may do it without any great fraciwre of the 
more ftable and fixed parts of nature, or the in- 
fringemeut of the laws thereof. Hale. 

The feparation of the continuity of a 
bone in living bodies. 

But thou wilt fin and grief deftroy, 

That forthe, broken bones may joy; 
And tune together in a well-fet fong, 

‘Full of his praifes, 

Who dead men raifes ; 

Fraé?ures well cur’d, make us more ftrong. 
Herbert. 

Fra@ures of the fcull are dangerous, not in con- 
fequence of the injury done to the cranium itfelf, 
but as the brain becomes affected. Sharp's Surgery. 
[from the noun. | 
To break a bone. 

The leg was drefled, and the 
united together, 


RA'GILE., adj, [ fragile, 
Latin. | 


Sra&ured bones 
Wifeman's Surgery, 


French; fragilis, 


To eafe them of their griefs, 
Their pangs of love, and other incident throes, 
Thar nature's fragile velel. doth futtain 
łn life's uncertain voyage. Shake/p, Timon. 
The ttalk of ivy is tough, and fot fragt. Bacon. 
When fubtle wits have fpun their threads too fine, 
"Tis weak and fragile, like Arachne'sline. Denbam. 
A dry ftick will be eafily broken, when a green 
one will maintain a ftrong refiftance; and yet in 
the moitt fubftance there is lefs reit than in what js 
drier and more fragile, Glanville, 


Weak; uncertain; eafily detroyed. 
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Much oftentation, vain of flehly arms. 
And fragile arms, much inftrument of war, 
Long in preparing, foon to nothing brought, 
Before mine eyes thou'ft fet, Milton's Paradife Reg. 
FRAGILITY. 2. f. [from fragile.] 
1. Brittlenefs; eafinefs to be broken. 
To make an induration with toughnefs, and lefs 
Sragility, decoct bodies in water for two or three days. 
po Bacon's Nat. Hik. 
2. Weaknefs; uncertainty; eafinefs to be 
deftroyed. 
Fear the uncertainty of man’s fragility, the com- 
mon chance of war, the violence of fortune. Knolles. 
3- Frailty ; liablenefs to fault. 
All could not be right, in fuch a ftate, in this 
lower age of fragility. Wotton, 
FRA'GMENT, 2. / [ fragmentum, Latin. ] 
A part broken from the whole ; an im- 
perfect piece. 
He who late a feeptre did command, 
Now grafps a floating fragment in his hand. Dryden. 
Cowley, in his unfinithed fragment. of the Da- 
Videis, has thewn us this way to improvement. 
Watts on the Mind. 
If a thin or plated body, which, being of an even 
thicknefs, appears all over of one uniform colour, 
fhould be flit into threads, or broken into frag- 
ments of the fame thicknefs with the plate, I fee 
no-reafon why every thread or fragment thould not 
keep its colour. ewton's Opticks, 
Some on painted wood 
Transfix'd the fragments, fome prepar'd the foods: 
f Pope's Ody/ey. 
FRA'GMENTARY. adj, [from Sragment, | 
Compofed of fragments. A word not 
elegant, not in ufe. — _ y 
She, we is gone ; the’s gone: when thou know’ 
this, 
What fray mentary rubbith this world is, 
Thou know'tt, and that it is not worth a thought; 
He knows it too too much that thinks it nought. 
Donne. 
FRA'GOR. ». f. [Latin.] A noife; acrack; 
acrafh. Not ufed. 


Purfu'd by hideous fragors, as before 
The flames defcend, they in their breaches roar. ` 
Sandys, 
FRA'GRANCE. | 2. f. [ fragrantia, Latin. ] 
Fra'crancy. j Sweetnefs of {mell; pleal- 
ing {cent; grateful odour. 
Eve feparate he fpies, 
Veil’d ia a cloud of fragrance, where the food 
Half fpy’d. Milton's Paradife Lon. 
1 am more pleas’d to furvey my rows of cole- 
worts and cabbages fpringing up in their full Jra- 
grancy and verdure, than to fee the tender plants 
of foreign countries kept alive by artificial heats. 
Addifon's SpeGator, 
Not lovelier feem’d Narciffus to the eye; 
Nor, when a flower could boait more Sragruncy. 
Garth. 
Such was the wine ; to quench whofe fervent team 
Scarce twenty mealures from the living {tream 
‘Fo cool one cup fuffie’d : the goblet crown’d, 
Breath'd aromatick fragrancies around. Pope's Od: 


FRA’/GRANT. adj. (| fragrans, Latin. } 
Qdorous; fweet of {mell. 


Fragrant the fertile earth 
After foft thow’rs; and fweet the caming on 


Of grateful evening mild. Milica, 
The nymph vouchfaf'd to place 

Upon her head the various wreath : 

The flow'rs, lefs blooming than her faces 

Theis fcent-lefs fragrant than her breath. — Prior, 


Fra’GRANTLY. adv. 
With fiveet fcent. 
As the hops begin to change-colour, and: fmell 
Sragrantly, you may conclude them ripe. Mortinsre 
FRAIL. af 
1. A bafket made of ruthes. 
2. A rufh for weaving bafkets, 
FRAIL, adj. [ fragilis, Latin. ] 
1. Weak 3. 


[from Jragrant.] 


FRA 


1, Weak; eafil decaying; fubje&t to ca- 


fualties; eafily deftroye 
I know my body’s of fofrail a kind, 
As force, without fevers within can-kill. Davies. 
When with care we have raifed an’ imaginary 
treafure of happinefs, we find, at laft, that the ma- 
terials of the (tructure are frail and perifhing, and 
the foundation icfelf is laid in the fand. Rogers. 
g. Weak of refolution; liable to .errour or 


feduction. 

The truly virtuous do not eafily credit evil that 
is told them of their neighbours; for if others may 
do amifs, then may thefe alfo {peak anfifs: man is 
frail, and prone to evil, and therefore may foon fail 
in words. Taylor’s Guide to Devotion, 

Fra'itwess. x. f. [from frail.] Weaknefs ; 
inftability. 

There is nothing among all the frai/meffes and 
uncertainties of this fublunary world fo tottering and 
unftable as the virtue of a coward. ~ Norris. 

Fra'iLTY. z. f. [from frail.] : 
1. Weaknefs of refolution; inftability of 
mind; infirmity. 

Though Page be a fecure fool, and ftands fo firmly 
on his wife's frailty, yet I cannot put off my opinion 
fo eafily. Shakefpeare. 

Nor Monta it thou have trufted that to woman’s 

allty: 


Ere I to thes, thou to thyfelf watt cruel. Milton. 
God knows our frailty, pities our weaknefs, and 
requires of us no more than we are able to do. Locke. 
2. Fault, proceeding from weaknefs ; fins of 
infirmity : in this fenfe it has a plural. 
Love did his reafon blind, 
And love’s:the noblcft frailty of the mind. 
Kind wits will thofe light faults excufe ; 
Thofe are the common frailties of the mufe. Dryd. 
Death, only death, can break the lafting chain ; 
And here, ev’n then, thall my cold duft remain ; 
Here all its frailties, all its flames refign, 
And wait, ’till ’tis no fin to mix with’thine. Pope. 
That Chriftians are now not only like other men 
in their frailties and infirmities, might be in fome 
degree excufable; but the complaint is, they are like 
heathens in all the main and chief articles of their 
lives. w. 
FRAI'SCHEUR. n. f. [French.] Frefhnefs; 
coolnefs. A word foolifhly innovated by 


Dryden. 

Hither in Summer-evenings you repair, 

To talte the fraifcheur of the purer air. Dryden. 
FRAISE. n. f. (French, the caul of an 
animal.] A pancake with bacon in it. 

Jo FRAME. v. a. 
1. To form or fabricate by orderly con- 
ftruétion and union of various parts. 

The double gates he findeth locked faft; 
The one fair fram’d of burnith’d ivory, 
‘The other all with filver overcait. 

2. To fit to one another. 

They rather cut down their timber to frame it, 
and to do neceffaries to their convenient ufe, than to 
fight. Abbot. 

Hew timber, faw it, frame it, and fet it together. 

Mortimer. 


Dryd. 


Spenfer. 


3. To make; to compofe. 
Then chafing out few words moft horrible, 
Thereof did verfes frame. Spenfer. 
Fight valiantly to-day ; 
And yet I do thee wrong to mind thee of it; 
For thou art fram'd of the firm truth of valour. Shak, 


4. To regulate; to adjuft. 
Let.us not decieve ourfelves by pretending to this 


excellent knowledge of Chrift Jefus our Lord, if 
we do not frame our lives according to it. Tillotfon. 


5. To form any rule or method by ftudy or 


recept. . 
Thou art their foldier, and, being bred in broiis, 
Haft not the foft way; but thou wilt frame 
"Thyfelf forfooth hereafter theirs. Sbak, Coriolanus. 
I have been a truant to the law; 
J never yet could frame my will to it, 
And therefore frame the law unto my wills Shake/. 


FRA 
6. 'To form and digeft by thought. 

The moft abftrufe ideas are only fuch as the un- 
deritanding frames to itfelf, by joining together ideas 
that it had either from objects of fenfe or from its 
own operations about them. Locke. 

Full of that fame his tender fcenes he warms, 
And frames his goddefs by your matchlefs charms. 

, Granville. 

Urge him with truth to frame his fure replies, 
And {ure he will, for wifdom never lies. Pope. 

How many excelent reafonings are framed in the 
mind of a man of wifdom and ftudy in a length of 
years. Watts. 

7. To contrive; to plan. 

Unpardonable the prefumption and infolence in 

contriving and framing this letter was. Clarendon. 
8. To fettle; to fcheme out. 

Though I cannot make truc wars, 

I'll frame convenient peace. Shak. Coriclanus. 
g. To invent; to fabricate, in a bad fenfe: 


as, to framea ftory or lie. 
Aftronomers, to folve the phanomena, framed 
to their conceit eccentricks and epicycles. Bacon. 
Frame. x. /. [from the verb. ] 
1. ‘A fabrick; any thing conftructed of va- 


rious parts or members. 

If the frame of the heavenly arch fhould diffolve 
itfelf, if celeftial {pheres thould forget their wonted 
motions, and by irregular volubility, turn themfelves 
any way, as it might happen. Hooker. 

Caftles made of trees upon frames of ‘timber, 
with turrets and arches, were anciently matters of 
magnificence. Bacon. 

Thefe are thy glorious works, parent of good! 
Almighty ! thine this univerfal frame. Milton. 

Divine Cecilia came, 
Inventrefs of the vocal frame. Dryden. 

The gate was adamant; eternal frame, 
Which, hew’d by Mars himfelf, from Indian quar- 
ries came, 
The labour of a god; and all along 
Tough iron plates were clench'd to make it ftrong. 
Dryden. 

We fee this vat frame of the world, and an 
innumerable multitude of creatures in it; all which 
we, who believe a God, attribute to him as the 
author. Tillotfon. 

2. Any thing made fo as'to inclofe or admit 
fomething elfe. 

Put both the tube and the veffel it leaned on 
into a convenient wooden frame, to keep them trom 
mifchances. Boyle, 

His picture fcarcely would deferve a frame. Dryd. 

A globe of glafs, about eight or ten inches in 
diameter, being put into a frame where it may be 
fwiftly turned round its axis, will, in turning, thine, 
where it rubs againft the palm of one’s hand. Newton. 

3. Order; regularity; adjufted ceries or dif- 
pofition. 

A woman, that is like a German clock, 

Still a repairing, ever out of frame, 
And never going aright. 

Your tteady foul preferves her frame, 

In good and evil times the fame. 
4. Scheme; order. 

Another party did refolve to change the whole 

Jrame of the government in ftate as well as church. 
Clarendon. 


Shakefpeare, 
Swift. 


5. Contrivance; projection. 
ohn the Battard, 

Whofe fpirits toil in frame of villainies. 
6. Mechanical conftruction. 
7. Shape; form; proportion. 

A bear's a favage beaft, 

Whelp’d without form, until the dam 

Has lick’d it into thape and frame. Hudibras. 
Fra'mer. a. f. [from frame; pnemman, 

Saxon.] Maker; former; contriver; 

{chemer. 

The forger of his own fate, the framer of his 
fortune, fhould be improper, if actions were pre- 
determined. Hammond. 

There was want of accuratenefs in experiments in 
the frk original framer of thole medais, Arduchnot. 

i 


Shakefp. 


FRA 


Fra'mroup. #. /. [This word is written by 
Dr. Hacket, frampul. I know not its 
original.] Peevifh; boifterous; rugged ; 
croffgrained. ` 

Her hufband! Alas, the fweet woman leads anvill 
life with him: the leads a very frampo/d life with 
him. Shake/peare, 

The frampul man could not be pacificd. Hacker, 

FRA’NCHISE. x. f. [ franchife, French. ] 

1. Exemption from any onerous duty. 

2. Privilege; immunity; right granted. 

They granted them markets, and other frare 
chifesy and erected corporate towns among them. 

Davies on Ireland. 

His gracious edict the fame franchife yields 
To all the wild increafe of woods and fields. Dryden. 

3. Diftri€t; extent of jurifdiction. 

There are other privileges granted unto moft of 
the corporations, that they hali not be travelled forth 
of their own franchifes. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

To FRANCHI'SE, V.a. {from the noun. } 
To enfranchife; to make free; to keep 
free. 

I lofe no honour 
In feeking to augment it; but ftill keep 
My bolom franchis’d, and allegiance clear. Shakef. 

FRA'NGIBL E. adj. [ frango, Latin. | Fragile; 
brittle; eafily broken. 

Though it feems the folideft wood, if wrought 
before it be well feafoned, it will hew itfelf very 

frangible. Boyle. 

Fra'nion. 2. fe [Of this word I know not 
the derivation.}] A paramour; a boon 
companion. 

Firit, by her fide did fit the bold Sanfloy, 

Fit mate tor fuch a mincing minion, 

Who in her loofenefs.took exceeding joy 
Might not be found a franker franion. Fairy Queen. 

FRANK. adj. [ franc, French. | 

1. Liberal; generous; not niggardly. 

The moifter forts of trees yield little mofs, for 
the reafon of the frank putting up of the fap into 
the boughs. Bacon. 

They were left deftitute either by narrow provi- 
fion, or by their frank hearts and their open hands» 
and their charity towards others. © Spratt’s Sermons. 

"Tis the ordinary practice of the world to be 
frank of civilities that coft them nothing. L’ fr. 

z. Open; ingenuous; fincere; not referved. 

3- Without conditions; without payment. 

Thou haft it won; for itis of frank gifts 
And he will care for all the reft to hift. fiubderd. 

4. Not reftrained; licentious. Not in ufe. 

Might not be found afranker franion.  Spenfer. 

Frank. x. /. [from the adjective. | 

1. A place to feed hogs in; afty: fo called 
from liberality of food. 

Where fupe he? Doth the old boar feed in the 
old frank ? ® Sbhakefp. Henry 1V. 

2. A letter which pays no poftage. 

You'll have immediately, by feveral franks, ‘my 
epiftle to Lord Cobham. Pope to Swifte 

3. A French coin. 

To FRANK. v. a. [from the noun. } 

1. To fhut up in a frank or fty. 

In the fty of this moft bloody boar, 
My fon George Stanly is frank’d up inhold. Shak. 

2. To feed high; to fat; to cram. Junius 
and Ainfavorth. 

3. [From the adjective.] To exempt let- 
ters from poftage. | 

My Lord Orrery writes to you to-morrow ; and 
you fee I fend this under his cover, or at leait 
franked by him. Swifle 

Gazettes fent gratis down, and frank'd, 

For which thy patron’s weekly thank’d. i- Popes 

FRANKALMOI'GNE. #. f- The fame which 
we in Latin call /ibera eleemofyna, of froe 
alms in i a whence that tenure ; 
commonly Known among our Englig, 

lawy, 


Hanmer. 


FRA 


fawyers by the name of a tenure in frank 
aumone, OT Srankalmoigne, which," accord- 
ing to Briton, isa tenure by divine fer- 
wiWiee. A Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
FRA'NKINCENSE. a. fo [ frank and inicen/e; 
fo called perhaps from its liberal diftribu- 
` - tion of ete L | ; 
Frankincenfeis a dry refinous fubftance*in “pieces 
¿Qr drops, of a pale yellowith white colour; a ttrong 
 fmell, but not difagreeable, and a bitter, acrid, and 
‘Tefinous tafte.. It is very inflammable. The ear- 
Hit hiftories inform us, that Srankincenfe was uled 
‘among the facred rites and facrifices, as it continues 
‘to bein many parts. We are ftill uncertain as to the 
"place whence frankincenfe is brought, and as to the 
* tree which produces it. Hill. 
_ Take unto thee fweet'fpices, with pure frantin- 
ree . Exodus. 
find in Diofcorides record of frankincenfe gotten 
in India. Brerewoed on Languages. 
` Black ebononly will in India grow, 
And od’rous Prankintense on the Saberan bough. , 
Dryden's Virgil, 
_» Cedar and frankincenfe, an od’rous pile, 
Flam’don the hearth, and wide perfum’d che ins. 


Fran'xiin. n. /. [from frank.) A r el 
a bailiff of land. ` It fignifies originally a 
little gentleman, and 1s not improperly 
Englithed a gentleman fervant. Not in 
ufe. > 


T » A {pacious court they fee, 
„^ Both plain and pleafant.to be walked in, 
Where them does meet a franklin fair and free. 
l Fairy Queen, 


Fra/nkby. adva [from frank.) 
1. Liberally; freely; kindly; readily. 
Oh, were it but my life, 
I'd throw it down for your deliverance, 
As frankly as a pin. Shake/p. Meaf. for Meaf. 

If ever any malice in your heart, ; 

Were hid againtt me, now forgive me frankly. 
Shake/p, Henry VIT, 

When they had nothing to pay, he frank/y forgave 
them both. Luke vii. 42. 

By the roughnefs of the earth, the fap cannot get 
up to fpread fo frankly as it fhould do. Bacon, 

Evalue my garden more for being full of black- 
birds than cherries, and very frankly give them fruit 
for their fongs. . Spetlator. 

e. Without conftraint. 

The lords mounted their fervants upon their own 
horfes; and they, with the voluntiers, who frumk/y 
lifted themfelves, amounted to a body of ‘two hun- 
dred and fifty horfe. Clarendon, 

3- Without referve. . 

He en‘ered very frankly into thofe new defgns, 

which were contrived at court. Clarendon. 


FRA'NKN ESS, 2. f. [from frant,] 
1. Plainnefs of fpeech; opennefs ; ingenu- 


oufnefs. 

When the Conde duke had fome eclairciffement 
with the duke, in which he made all the proreita- 
tions of his fincere atfeCtion, the other received his 
proteftations’ with all contempt; and declared, with 
avery unnecellary frankne/s, that he would have no 
friendfhip with him. Clarendon. 

Tom made love toa woman of fenfe, and always 
treated her as (uch during the whole time of court- 
thip: his natural ‘temper and good breeding hin- 
dered him from doing any thing difagreeable, as his 
fincerity and frarknrfs of betiaviour-made him con- 
vere with her before*marriage in the fame manner 


he'intended to do afterwards. Addifon's Guardian, |! 


2. Liberality ; bounteoufnefs. 
3+ Freedom froin referve. 

He delivered with the Sfranknefs of a friend's 
tongue, word by word, what Kalendar had toid him 
totvcliing the ftrange ftory. Sidney, 

The ableft men that ever were, have had all an 
opennefs and frankne/s of dealing, and a name of 
Aettainty and veracity. Bacon, 

FRANKPLEDGE. m. f. [/ranciplegium, Latin ; 
Vou, L; 


_ the higheft wifdom foolithne(s. 


FRA 


of franc, i. €. liber E pleige, i. e. fidei 
jffor.| A pledge or furety for freemen. 

or the ancient cuftom of England, for 
the prefervation of the publick peace, was, 
that every freeborn man at fourteen years 
of age, religious perfons, clerks, knights, 
and their eldeft fons excepted, fhould find 
fecurity for his fidelity’ to the king, or 
elfe be kept in prifon : whence it became 
cuftomary fora certain number of neigh- 
bours to be bound for one: another, to 
fee each man of their pledge forthcoming 
at all times, or to ahfwer the tranfgref- 
fion of any one abfenting himfelf. ‘This 
was Called frankpiedge, and the circuit 
thereof was called decexna, becaufe it 
commonly confifted of ten houleholds ; 
and every particular perfon, thus mu- 
tually bound, was called decenxzier. This 
cuftom was fo ftri€tly obferved, that the 
fheriffs, in every county did from time 
to time take the oaths of young ones as 
they grew to the age of fourteen years, and 
fee that they combined in one decennary 
or other; this branch of the theriff’s au- 
thority was called e/us franciplegit, view 
of frankpledge. owel, 


| FRA'NTICK. adj. [corrupted from phres 


netick, phreneticus, Lat. Pesrnrinos. | 


| 1. Mad; deprived of underftanding by vio- 


lent: madnefs ; outrageoufly „and turbu- 


lently mad., 
Far off, he wonders what makes them fo glad; 
Of Bacchus" merry. fruit they did. invent, 
Or Cybel’s frantick rites have made them mad. 
Fairy Queen. 


2. Tranfported by violence of pafion; out- 


faecpus ; turbulent. 
fteeming in the frantick error of their minds, 
the greateft madnefs inithe world to be wifdom, and 
Hooker. 
To fuch height their /ramtick paftion grows, 
That what both love, both hazard to deftroy. Dryd. 
She tears her hair, and, franvick in her griefs, 
Calls out on Luĉia. Addifon's Cato, 


3. Simply mad. 


The lover, frantick, 
Sees Helen’s beauty ina brow of Egypt. Shake/p. 


Fra'NTICKLY. adv. [from frantick.} Mad- 


ly; diftrattedly’; outrageoufly. 
Fie, fie, how frantickly I fquare my talk. Shak. 


FRA'NTICKNESS. 2. fe [from frantick.] 


Madnefs ; fury of paffion; diftra@ion. 


FRATE'RNAL., adj. | fraternel, French; 


fraternus, Latin.) Brotherly ; pertaining 
to brothers; becoming brothers. 


One thall arife 

Of proud ambitivus heart; who, not content 
With fair equality; fraternal itate, 
Will arrogate dominion undeferv’d, 
Over his brethren. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

The admonitions, fraternal or paternal, of his 
fellow Chriftians, or of the governors of the church, 
then more publick reprehenfions; and upon their 
unfuccefsfulnefs, the cenfures of the church, until he 
reform and return. Hammond. 

Plead it to her, 

With all the ftrength and heats of eloquence 
Fraternal love and friendthip can infpire. Addifun, 


ERA TE'RNALLY. adv. [from fraternal.) In 


a brotherly manner. 


FRATERNITY.. 2. fa [ fraternité, French; 


fraternitas, Latin. | 


1. The ftate or quality of a brother. 
2- Body of men united; corporation ; fo- 


ciety ; affuciation 5, brotherhood, 


FRA 


*Tis a neceffary rule in alliances, focieties, and 
Sraternities, and all manner of civil contracts, to have 
a ftrict regard tothe humour of thofe we have to de 
withal. L’ Effrange. 


3- Men of the fame clafs or chara&ter. 


With what terms of refpe&t knaves: and fots will 
fpeak of their own fraternity. South's Sermons, 


Fra'tricipe. 2. f. [ fratricide, French; 


Sratricidium, Latin.) The murder of a 
brother. 


FRAUD. 2./. [| fraus, Latin; fraude, Fr.) 


Deteit;, cheat; trick ; artifice; fdbtilty; 
ftratagem. 
Our better part remains 
To work in clofe defign, by fraud or guile, 
What forte effected not. Milton. 
None need the frauds of fly Ulyfies fear. Dryden. 
If fuccefs a lover’s toil attends, 
Who afks if force or fraud obtain'd his ends. Pope. 


Fra'uprut. adj. [ frawd and full.) Crea- 


cherous; artful; trickifh; deceitful; 


fubtle. 
The welfare of us all 
Hangs on the cutting hort that fraud ful man. 
Shakefp. Henry Vi. 


He, full of fraudful arts, 
This welkinvented tale for truth imparts. - Dryden, 


Fra'uDFULLY. adv. [from fraudful. |" De- 


ceitfully ; artfully ; fubtilly ; treacher- 
oufly; by ftratagem. 


Fra'uDULENCE. ) 2. f. [ fraudulentia,Lat. | 
Fra‘uDULENCY. j 


Deceitfulnefs ; trick- 


ifhnefs ; pronenefs to artifice. 

We admire the Providence of God in the con- 
tinuance of Scripture, notwithftanding the endea- 
vours of infidels to abolifh, and the fraudulence of 
hereticks always to deprave the fame. Hooker. 


Fra‘uDuLENT. adj. [ frauduleux, French; 


fraudulentus, Latin. ] 


1. Full of artifice; trickifh; fubtle; de- 


ceitful. 
He with ferpent tongue 
His fraudulent temptation thus began. Milten. 
She mix'd the potion, fraudulent of foul; 
The potion mantled in the golden bowl. Pope's Od. 


2. Performed by artifice; deceitful ; trea- 


cherous. 
Now thou haft aveng’d 
Supplanted Adam, 


And fruftrated the conqueft fraudulent. Milton. 


Fra’uDULENTLY. adv. [from fraudulent. | 


By fraud; by deceit; by artifice ; deceit- 
fully. 

He that by fact, word, or fign, either fraud. 
lently or violently, does hurt to his neighbour, is 
bound to make reftitution. Taylor. 


FRAUGHT. participe pafe [from fraight, 


now written Sreight.] 


1. Laden; charged. 


In the narrow feas that 
The French and Eagiith, there mifcarried 
A veffel of our country, richly fraught. 
With joy 
And tidings fraught, to hell he now return’d. 
Milton's Par, Loft. 
And now approach'd their fleet from India, 
frau bt : 
With all the riches of the rifing fun, 
And precious fand from fouthern climates brought. 
Dryden, 


Shake/p. 


2. Filled’; ftored; thronged. 


The Scripture is fraughreven with laws of natures 
X Hooker. 
By, this fad Una, fraught with anguith fore, 

Arrived, where they in carth their blood had fpilt. 
Spenfer. 
Tam fo fraught with curious bufinefs, that I fas 
out ceremony, Shakefp. Winter's Tale, 
Whofoever hath his mind fraugót with many 
though, “his wits and underftanding do clarify and 
break up in the communicating arm difcourfing with 
another, Bacon. 
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Hell, their fit habitation, frawgér with fire, 

Unquenchable, the houfe of woe and ‘pain. | Milton. 

Abdallah and Belfora were fo frawgbr with ‘all 
kinds of knowledge, and poffeffed with a fo conftant 
aflion for each other, that their folirude inever lay 
fosy on'them. Aa Addifon. 
Fravucnt. #. f. [from the:participle.] (A 
freight, «a’cargo. 
Yield up, oh love, thy crown and'parted throne 
To tyrannous hate! {well, bofom, with thy fraught ; 
Por 'tis of afpicks’ tongues, Shakefp. Othello. 
The bark that all our bleffings brought, 
Charg’d with thyfelf and James, a doubl¥ royal 
fraught. Dryden. 
Jo FRAUGHT, v. @ [for freighr, by cor- 
ruption.) To load’; to crowd. 
Hence from my fight : 

If after this command thou fraxgbr the court 

With thy unworthinefs, thou dy tt. Shake/p. Cymèx 
Fra'ucutace. z. f. [from fraught. | 

Lading; cargo. A bad word. 
ur fraugbtage, Sit, 

I have convey'd aboard. Shahe/p. Comedy of Err. 
Fray, z. f. [effrayer, to fright, French. } 
y. A battle; a fight. 

Time tells, that on that ever bicfled day, 
When Chriitian fwords with Perfian blood were dy’d, 
The furious prince Vancredic from that fray 
His coward foes chafed through forelts wide. Fuirf. 
After the bloody fray at Wakefield fought. 
Shakefp. Henry Vi. 
He left them ‘to the fates in bloody fray, 
To twil and ftruggle through the well-ioughe day. 
Pope. 
2. A duel; a combat. 
Since, if. we fall before th’ appointed day, 
Nature and death continue long theirfray. Denham. 
The boafter Paris oft defir’d the day 

With Sparta’s King to meet in fingle fray. Pope. 

3. A broil; a quarrel; a riot of violence. 
Ill {peak between the change of man and boy 

With a reed voice, and turnitwo mincing fteps 

Into a manly ftride ; and fpeak of frays, 

Like a fine bragging youth. 

Fo FRaY. v.a. [effrayer,, French. | 
1. To fright; to terrify. 
The, panther, knowing that his fpotted hide 
Doth. pleafe all beatts, but that his looks them fray, 
Within a bufh his dreadful head doth hide, 
To let them gaze, while he on them may prey. 
Spenfer. 
So diverfely themfelves in vain-they fray, 
Whilft fome more bold to meafures him ttand nigh. 
Spenfer. 
Fithes are thought to be frayed with the motion 
caufed by noife upon the water, Bacon. 
‘Thefe vultures prey only on carcafes, on fuch ftupid 
minds as have not lite and vigour tofray them away. 
Gov. of Tongue. 
2. [ frayer, French. | To rub. 
FREAK. x. /. [ frech, German ; faucy, pe- 
tulant; pnæc, Saxon, fugitive.) 
te A fudden and caufelefs:change of ‘place. 
2. A fudden fancy; a humour; a whim ;| 
a Capricious prank. 
Ot but a fear the fickle freaks, quoth the, 
©f fortune, and the odds of arms in field. Fairy 9, 
When that freak has taken poffeffion of -a fan- 
taftical head, the diltemper is incurable. L'E/frange, 
She is reitlefs. and peevith, and fometimes in a 
freak will inftantly change her: habitation. Speator. 
‘fo vex mz more, he took a freak 
To flit my tongue. and make me {peak. Swift, 
To Freax. a. a. [A word, I fuppofe, 
Scotch, brought into England by 7 bcr- 
fon.| Vowanegate; to checquer. 
There furry nations harbour: 
Sables of giofly black, and dark embrown’d, 
Or beauteous, frcak’d with many a mingled hue. 
bemfon, 
FRE'AKISH. adj. [from freak,] Capricious; 
humourfome. 
Se may be agueftion, whether the wifcvor. the 


Shakefp. 


— 


FReE/AKISHNESS. "f. [from freakifo.] Ca-| 
To Fream. wv. n. [ fremore, Latin; fremir, 


FRECKLE. s. /. [ fech; a {pot, German ; 


z. Any fmall fpot or difcoloration. 


Fre'ckied. adj. [from freckle.) Spotted; 


@ The freckled cowlip, 


Fre'cxyy. adj. [from freckle.] Full of 


FRED. 


FREE. adj. [fneah, Saxon; vry, Dutch. ] 
1, At liberty ; not a vaffal; not enflaved ; 


| 2. Uncompelled; unreftrained. 


FRE 


woman was the more freaki/b'of the two; for the 
was {till the fame unealy fop. I’ £ftrange. 


FRE'AKISHLY, adv. [from freakifo.| Capri- 
cioufly; humourfomely. 
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Why, ‘Sir, I pray, are'not theiftreetsias free 
For me as for you? Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 
Defaming as impure what God declares 
Pure; and commands to fome; ‘leaves free to all. 
~ Milton. 
To gloomy ‘cares my. thoughtsvalone are free, ™ 
Nl the gay {ports with troubled, thoughts. agree. 


pricioufnefs; humourfomencfs ; whimf- 
calnefs. ess ' Pope. 
5- Licentious; unreftrained. 
O conipiracy! 
Sham’ft thou to hew thy dang’sous brow by night, 
When evils are molt free ? bakefpe 
Phyficians are too free upon the fubje@, inthe 
converfation of their friends, Tempie. 
The criticks have been very free in their cenfures: 
Fel:on. 
I know there are to whofe prefumptuous thoughts 
Thofe freer beauties, ev’n in them, feem faults. 
Pope. 


French.] ‘To growl or grunt as a boar. 
Bailey. 


whence fieckle, freckle. | 
1. A fpot raifed in the fkin by the fun, 
Ruddy his Jips, and frefh and fair his hue ; 
Some fprinkled freckles on his face were feen. 
Whole dutk fet off the whitenefs of the fkin. Dryd. 


{ 6. Open; ingenuous; frank. 
+ Caftalio, Ihave doubts within my heart; 
Will you be free and candid ‘to your friend? Osway. 
7. Acquainted ; converfing without refervc. 
"Tis not to make me jealous, 
To fay my wife is fair, feeds'well, loves company, 
Is free of {peech, fings, ‘plays, and:dances'well, « - 
Where virtue is, thefe make more virtuous. Séak. 


The cowllips tall her penfioners be ; 
In their gold coats {pots you fee: 
Thofe be rubies fairy favours ; 
In thofe freckles live their favours. Shakefp. 
The tarewell frotts ‘and eaiterly winds now ipot 
yourtulips; theretore cover fuch with mats, "to pre- 
vent freckles. Evelyn. 


maculated ; difcoloured with {mall {pots. 
Sometimes we'll angle at the brook, 

The freckled trout to take | 

With filken worms. Drayton's Cynthia, 
‘The even mead that erf brought TARN forth | 


denly broke forth into a great‘laughter, Hakewill. 
Free and familiar with misfortune grow, 
Be'us’d to forrow, and inur’d to woe. Prior. 
8. Liberal; not parfimonious: with of. 
Glo’fter too, a foe to citizens, 
O’ercharging your free purfes-with large fines, 
That feeks to overthrow’ religion. 
No ftatute in his favour fays, 
How free or frugal I fhall pafs my days; 
I, who at fometimes\{pend at others fpare. * Pape. 
Alexandrian verfes, of twelve fyllables, fhould never 
be allowed but when fome remarkable beauty or pro- 
riety in them atones for the liberty: Mr, -Dryden 
hes been toofree of thefe in his.latter works. Pope. 
Frank; not gained. by importunity ; 
not purchafed.. 


Wanting the {cythe, «all uncorrected, ‘rank, l 

Conceives by idlenefs, Shake/p, Henry V. | 
Now thy face charms ev’ry thepherd, 

Spotted over like a leopard ; 

And, thy freckled neck difplay'd, 

Envy breeds in-ev’ry maid. 


i 
Swift. 


freckles. 
The fame with peace upon which | 9° 
our forefathers .called their fanctuaries + i dhe ; 
ARnicdhi: aaia o aA Maa od e wanted words to exprefs our thanks: his no- 
fre ifo IPES IS peace.. | ble free offers leftus nothing toatk. Bacon. 
deric is powerful or wealthy in peace; | 10. Clear from diftrefs. l TS 
Winfred, victorious peace; Reinfred, fin- | Who alone fuffers, fuffers moft ith’ mind, 
cere peace. Gib/on’s Camden. Leaving, free things and happy fhows behind. , Shak. 
11.. Guiltlefs; innocent. . 
Make mad the guilty, and appall the free, 
Confound the ign'rant. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
My hands are guilty, but my heart is on Drya. 
12. Exempt: with ofanciently ;. more.pro- 


perly from.. 


not a prifoner; not dependent. 


A free nation is that which has never been con- 
quered, or thereby entered into any condition of fub- 


jection. ; Temple, Thefe- 
Free, what, and fetter d with fo many chains? Aeth Glow adanida tae t5 
Diyden. 1 Is. never.free Shakefp, Winter's Tal 
How can we think any one freer than to have the 6 tatty eng 6 Sp. Winter's Tale. 


Who fears not to do ill, yet fears the name; 
And free fromconfcience,. is a flave to fame. Denbs 
Let envy, then, thofe crimes within you fee, 


powcr to do what he will? Locke. 
This wretched body trembles atiyour pow’r : 

Thus far could. fortune 3. but fhe:can no more: 

Free to herfelf my potent mind remains, 

‘Nor fears the victor’s rage, nor feels his chains. | 

Prior. 


Their fteeds around, 
Free from the harnefs, graze the flow’ry grouud. 
Dryden. 
The will, free from the determination of fuch 
dclires, is left to the purfuit of nearer fatisfa@tions. 
t . Locke. 
13. Invefted with franchifes; poffeffing'any 
thing without-vaffalage ; admitted to the. 
° > ° 
privileges of any body: withof. . 
He therefore makes all birds of every feet 
Free of his farm, with promile to refpogt 
Their feveral kinds alikey,and equally protect. $ 


Set an u sappy pris’ner free, ` 


Who ne’er intended harm to thee. Prior. 


Their ufe of meats was not like unto our cere- 
monies, that being a matter of private action in com-. 
mon life, where every man was free to order that 
which himfelf did; but this is a publick conftitu. 
tion for the ordering of the church. Hooker. 

Do faithful homage, and receive free honours, 
All which we pine for now. Shake/p, Macbeth. 

lt wes free, and in my choice whether or no I 
fhould publith thefe difcourfes; yet the publication 
being once refolved, the dedication was not indife- 
rent. Sound. 


3. Not bound by fate; not neceffitated. 


Freely they {tood who {tood, and fell who fell’; 
Not free, what, proof could they have given fincere 
Of true allegiance,, conftant faith, or love, 

Where coe what they needs muft do, appear’d; 
Not what they would?) Milion’: Paradife Left. 


4. Permitted; allowed, 


Dryden. 
What do’ft thousmake a fhipboard ? To what end 
Art thou of Bethlem’s noble college Lee 
Stark-ftaring mad, that thou fhould’ft tempt the fea? 
` i Dryden. 
14.. Without expence; by charity, as a free- 
School. 
To FREE. v. a. [fromthe adjective. ] 
1. To fet at liberty; to refcue from flavery 
Orcaptivity ; to manumit; to loofe. 
The child was prifoner to the womb, and is 
By 


Being one day very free at-a great’ feaft, he fud-. 


Shakefp. 


From which the happy never muft be free. Dryden., 
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By law.and procefs.of great nature thence P 
\Free'd andenfraaochis’d;, not a party to 
“The anger of the king, guilty of, 
Jf any be, the trefpa the queen. Shakef. 
He recovered the temple, free’d the city, and up- 
held the laws which were going down. 2 Mac. ii. 22. 
1| Can't thou’no other matter underftand, 
Than him that free’d thee by the pretor’s wand ? 
Dryden. 
Should thy coward tongue 
Spread its cold poifon through the martial throng, 
My jav’lin fhall revenge fo bafe a part, 
And free the foul that quivers in thy heart. Pope. 
2. To rid from; to clear from any thing 
ill: with of or from. ) 
| It is no'marvail, that he could think of no better 
way to be free’d of thefe inconveniencies the paffions 
of thofe meetings gave him, than to'diffolve them. 
al Clarendon. 
» Hercules 
Free'd Erymanthus from the foaming boar. Dryden, 
| Our land is from the rage of tygers free’d. Dryd. 
3. Toclear from impediments or obftruc- 


tions. i 
The chafte Sibylla fhall your fteps convey, 
And blood of offer’d victims free the way. Dryden. 
__, Fierce was the fight; but haft’ning to his prey, 
By force the furious lover free’d his way. Dryden, 
This mafter-ke 
Frees every lock, and leads us to his perfon, Dryd. 
4. To banifh; to fend away; torid. Not 


in ufe. 


_ | We may again 
Give to.our tables meat, fleep to our nights, 
Free from our feafts and banquets bloody knives. 
Shakefp. 
Never. any fabbath of releaf 
Could free his travels and affli€tions deep, Dantel, 
5- To exempt. . 

For he that is dead is free’d from fin. Rom. vi, 7. 
FREEBO'OTER. x. f. (free and bcoty.) A 
robber; a plunderer; a pillager. 

Perkin was not followed by any Englith of name, 
his forces confitted moftly of bafe people and free- 
Sooters, fitter to fpoil a coat than to recover a king- 
dom. Bacon. 

The Ear! of Warwick had, as often as he met 
with any [rif frigates, or fuch freedcorers as failed 
under their commiffion, taken all the feamen. 

Clarendon. 


Frezrso'oTiNc. x. /. -Robbery ; plunder; 


the act of pillaging. 
‘Under ithe may: cleanly convey any fit pillage, 
„that cometh handfomely in his way; and when he 
goeth abroad in the night on frecbcoting, it is his 
beft and fureft friend. Spenfer. 
Fre'enors. adj. { free and born.) Nota 
flave ; inheriting liberty. 
O bafenefs, to fupport a tyrant’s throne, 
And cruth your frecborm brethren of the world! 
- Dryden. 

L (hall fpeak my thoughts like a freeborn fubjeet, 
fuch thing: perhaps as no Dutch commentator could, 
and J am fure no Frenchman durtt Dryden, 

Shall freebore men, in humble awe; 

Submit to fervile hare ; 
‘Who from confent and cuftom draw, 
The fame right to be rul’d by law, 
> Which kings pretend to reign? Dryden. 
FREECHA'PPEL. x. J. [fire and chappel. | 
Such chappels as are of the king’s foun- 
dation, and by him exempted from the 
junifdiction of the ordinary. The king 
may, alfo licenfe a fubjeét to found fuc 
a chappel, and by his charter exempt it 
from the ordinary’s vifitation. Cowel. 
Far'ecosr. n. f. { freeand cof] Without 
expence; free from’charges. 

We muft not vouch any man tor an exa&t mafter 
in the sules of our modesn policys but fuch a one as 
has brought, himfelf fo far to tangi defpife the 
solurdity ot being kind upon freeceff, as not fo much | 
aa lo tella ireid whatitas o'clock jor nothing. 

Sousb. 
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Fre'epMaw. ofi [freed and mane) A flave 
manumitted. — Libertus. 
The freedman joftles, and will be preferr’d ; 
Firft.come, tirit ferv'd, he cries: Dryden’ Juw. 
Fre'epom. m. f. [from free. ] 
1. Liberty ; exemption from fervitude ; in- 
dependence. + 
The lawsthemfelves they do fpecially rage at, as 
moft repugnant to their liberty and natural freedom. 
Spenfer on Ireland. 
O freedom! firit delight of human kind! 
Not that which bondmen from their matters find, 
The privilege of doles; nor yet t? infcribe 
Their names in this or t’other Roman tribe: 
That falfe.enfranchifement with eafe is found ; 
Slaves are made citizens by turning round. | Dryden. 
2. Privileges; franchifes ; immunities. 
By our holy fabbath have I fwom 
To have the due and forfeit of my bond: 
If you deny-it, let the danger light 
Upon: your charter, and your city’s freedom ` Shak. 


3- Power of enjoying franchifes. . 


`` This prince firit gave frecdom to fervants, fo as to 
become citizens of equal privileges with the ĉef, | 


which very much increafed the power of the people. 


Swift. | 


xemption from fate, neceffity, or pre- 


termination. 
I clfe muĝ change 
Their nature, and revoke the high decree 
Uochangeable, eternal, which ordain'd 
Their freedom; they themfelves ordain'd their fall. 
Milton. 
In every fin, by how much the mote free will is 
in its choice, by fo much is the a&t the more finful ; 
and where there is:nothing to importune, urge, | or 
rovoke the will to any act, there is fo much an 
fisher and perfecter degree of freed:m about shat ao 
outdo. 


4e 


5- Unreftraint. 


I will that all the feafts and fabbaths thall be all 
days of immunity, and freedom for the Jews in my 
realm. 1 Mac. xo. 


6.' The ftate of being without any. particu- 


Jar evil or inconvenience. 

The freedom of their ftate lays them under a 
greater neceffity of always chufing and doing the beft 
things. Law. 

7. Eafe or facility in doing or fhowing any 
thing. 

Frrero'oTED. adj. [ free and foot.) Not 
reftrained in the march. 

We will fetters put upon this fear, 

Which now goes too freefooted. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
PREEHE/ARTED. adj. [ free and heart.) Li- 
beral; unseftrained. 


Love muftfreebearted be, and voluntary ; 
And not iacMinted, or by fate conitrain’d. Davies. 


FreEeno'LD. x. f. [ free and hold.) That 
land or tenement which a man holdeth in 
fee, fee-tail, or for term of life. Freebold 
in deed is the real poffeffion of lands. or 
tenements in fee, fee-tail, or for life. 
Freehold in law is the right that a man 
has to foch land or tenements before his 
entry or feifure. Freehold is fometimes 
taken in oppoeiay to villenage. Land, in 
the time of the Saxons, was called either 
bockland, that is, holden by book or 
writing, or folcland, that is, holden, 
without writing. ‘The former was held by 
far better conditions, and by the better 
fort of tenants, as noblemen and gentle- 
men, being fuch as we now call freehold. 
The latter. was commonly jn. the poffef- 
fion of clowns, being that which we now 
call at the will of the lord. Cowel, 
' No alienation of lands holgen in chief Meuld be 


e 


FREEHO'LDER. 7 f. 


3. Plentifully; 


4. Without feruple; 


6. Without neceflity ; 
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available, touching the /reebo/d or inheritance thereof» 

but only where it were made by matter of record. 
Bacon's Office of Alienation, 
There is an unfpeakable pleaiure in calling any 
thing one’s own: a freeheld, though it be but in 
ice and fnow, will make the owner pleafed in the 
podeffion, and ftout in the defence of it. Addifor. 
My friends here are very few, and fixed’ to the 
freebold, from whence nothing but death will re- 
move them. Swift. 
I thould be glad to poffefs a freebold that could 
not be taken from me by any law: to which I did 


not give confent. Swift. 
[from freehold.] One 
who has. a freehold. 

As extortion did banith the old Englith freehe/der, 
who could» not live but under the law; fo the law 
did banith the Irith lord, who could not live but by 
extortion. Davies. 


Fre'ery. adv. [from free.] 


te At liberty; without vaffalage; without 
flavery ; without dependence. 


2. Without reftraint; heartily; with full 


gutt. 

If my fon were my hufband, I would freclier re- 
joice in that abfence wherein he won honour, thar 
in the embracements of his bed, where hè would 
thew moft love. Shake/peare's Coriclanus. 
lavifhly. 

I pledge your grace; and if you knew what pains 
I have beftow’d to breed this prefent peace, 

You would drink freely, Shake/p. Henry AV. 
without referve. 
Let fuch teach others who themfelves excel, 


And cenfure free/y who have written well. Pope. 


5- Without impédiment. 


To follow rather the Goths in rhyming than the 
Greeks in true verfifying, were even to eat acorns 
with fwine, when we may freely eat wheat-bread 
among men. Afcham, 

The path to peace is virtue: what I how, 
Thyfelf may freely on thyfelf bettow : 
Fortune was never worfhipp'd by the wife; 
But fet aloft by fools, ufurps che fkies. Dryden. 
without predetermi- 

nation. 

Freely they ftood who ftood, and fell who fell. 
Milton. 
He leaves us to chufe with the liberty of reafon- 
able beings: they who comply with his grace, com- 
ply with it freely; and they who rejeét it, do alfo 
Sreely reje it. j Rogers. 

7. Frankly; liberally ; without coft. 

By nature all things have an equally uncommon 
ufe: nature freely and indifferently opens the bofoms 
of the univerfe to all mankind. South, 


8. Spontaneoufly ; of its own accord, 
Fre 


EMAN. 2. fe [ free and man. | 
1. One not a flave; not a vaffal, 


Had you rathe- Cæfar were living, and die all 
flaves, than that Cefar were dead, to live all frete- 
men? Shake{peare. 

If to break loofe from the condu& of reafon, and 
to want that reftraint of examination and judgment 
which keeps us from chufing or doing the worft, be 
liberty, true liberty, madmen and fools arc the only 


freemen. Lethe. 


ze One partaking of rights, privileges, or 


immunities. 
He made us freemen of the continent, 
What nature did like captives treat before. Drydex, 
What this union was is expreffed in the preceding 
verfe, by their both having been made freemen on 
the fame day. Addifon, 


FreemMiNDED. adj. [ free and mind.) Un- 


perplexed ; without Joad of care., 


To be freeminded, and cheerfully difpofed at hours 
of meat, fleep, and exercife, is one of the beft pre- 
cepts of long lafting. Bacon: 


FREENESS. m.f | from free. 
1. The ftate or quality of being free. 


2. Opennefs; unrefervednefs; ingenuouf- 


nefs; candour. - 
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The reader may pardon it, if he pleafe, for the 

Sreencfs of the confeffion. — Dryden. 
3. Generofity ; liberality. 

I hope it will never be faid thatthe laity, who 
by the clergy are taught to be charitable, hall in 
their corporations excced the clergy itfelf, and their 
fons, in freene/s of giving. Spratt. 


$ [ free and fekool. 1 A 


FrerscHo'oL. a. /. , 
fchool in which learning is given with- 
out pay. 

To give a civil education to the youth of this land 
in the time to come, provifion was made by another 
law, that there fhould be one free/chool at leatt 
erected in every diocefe. Davies. 

Two clergymen tood candidates for a {mall free- 
febool; a gentleman who happened to-have a better 
uoderftanding than his neighbours, procured the 
place for him who was the better {cholar. Swift. 

FReesPOKEN: adj. [ free and fpoken.] Ac- 
cuftomed to fpcak without referve. 

Nerva one night fupped privately with fome fix or 
feven; amongft whom there was one that was adan- 

erous man, and began to take the like courfes as 
Marcellus and Regulus had done: the Emperor fell 
into difcourfe of the injwftice and tyranny of the 
former time, and, by rame, of the two accufers; 
and faid, what thould we do with them, if we 
had them now? One of them that was at fupper, 
and was a freefpoken fenator, faid, Marry, they 
fhouid fup with us. Bacon. 

Freestone. 2. f.: [free and fone.) Stone 
commonly ufed in building. 

Freeficne is fo named from its being of fuch a con- 
flitution as to be wrought and cut freely in any 
direction. Woodward. 

I faw her hand; fhe has a leathern hand, a free- 
forwecoloured hand. Shakefp. As you like it. 

The ftreets are generally paved with brick or free- 
fone, and always kept very neat. Addifon on Italy. 

PREETHINKER. z. f. [ free and think.) A 
libertine ; a contemner of religion. 

Atheift is an old fafhioned word: I’m a free- 
thinker, child. Addifon. 

Of what ufe is freedom of thought, if it will not 
produce freedom of aétion, which is the fole end, 
how remote foever in appearance, of all objections 
againft Chriftianity? And therefore the freetbinkers 
confider it as an edifice, wherein all the parts have 
fuch a mutual dependance on each other, that if you 
pull out one fingle nail, the whole fabrick muft fall 
to the ground. Swift, 

Frarews'ty, n. f [| free and will, | 

3. ‘The power of dire€ting our own aétions 
without reftraint by neceflity or fate. 

We have a power to fufpend the profecution of this 
or that defire : this feems to me the fource of all 
liberty; in this feems to conGift that which is im- 
properly called freewill. Locke. 

a. Voluntasinefs; {pontaneity. 


U make a decree, that all they of the people of 
Vfrael in my realms, which are minded of their own 
Srecwill togo up to Jerufalem, go with thee. 

Exra, vii. 13. 
Freewo Man. 2. f. [ free and woman.) A 
woman notenflaved. 

All her ornaments are taken away; of afreewoman; 
fhe is become a bondflave. 1 Mace. iic 11, 


Jo Freeze. ven. preter. froze. [vricfen, 
Dutch.) 
1. To be congealed with cold. 


The aqueou? humour of the eye will not freeze, 
whieh is veey admirable, fceing it hath the perfpi- 
cay and Buidity of common water. Ray. 

he frecxing of water, or the blowing of a plant, 
returning at equidiftant periods in all parts of the 
earth, would as well ferve men to reckon their years 
by as the motions of the fun: che. 


2. To be of that degree of cold by which 
water is congealed. 
Orpheus with his lute made trees 


And mountain tops, that freeze, 


Bow themfelves when he did fing. Shakc/p. 
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Heav'n froze above fevere, the clouds congeal, _ 
And thro’ the cryftal vault appear'd the ftanding bail. 
ryden. 
To FREEZE, v.a. pret. froze; part. frozen 
or froze. 
1. To congeal with cold. 
2. To kill by cold. 
When we both lay in the field, 
Frozen almoft to death, how did he lap me, 
Ev'n in his garments! Shakefp. Richard 111: 
My matter and miftrefs are almott frozen to death. 
Shake/peare. 
3. To chill by the lofs of power or motion. 
I have a faint cold fear thrills through my veins, 
That almolt freezes up the heat of life. Shake. 
Death came on amain 
And exercis’d below his iron reign ; 
Then upward to the feat of life he goes; 
Senfe fled before him, what he touch’d he froze. 
Dryden: 
To FREIGHT. v. a. preter. freighted ; part. 
fraught ;. which being now ufed as an 
adjective, freighted is adopted. [ fretter, 
French. } 
1. To load a fhip or veffel of carriage with 


goods for tranfportation. 
The princes 
Have to the port of Athens fent their fhips, 
Fraught with the minifters and inftruments 
Of cruel war. Shake/p. Troilus and Creffida, Prol. 
Nor is, indeed, that man lefs mad than thefe, 
Who freights a hip to venture on the feas ; 
With one frail interpofing plank to fave 
From certain death, roll’d on by ev’ry wave. Dryd. 
Freighted with iron, from my native land 
I-fteer my voyage. Pope's Odyffey. 
2. To load as theburthen; to be the thing 
with which a veffel is freighted. 
I would 
Have funk the fea within the earth, or ere 
It ould the good thip fo have fwallow’d, and 
The freighting fouls within her. Shakefp. 
FREIGHT. 2. f. 


1. Any thing with which a fhip is loaded. 

He clears the deck, receives the mighty freight; 
The leaky veffel groans beneath the weight. Dryden. 

2. The money due for tranfportation of 
goods. 

FREIGHTER. x. fe [ fretteur, French.] He 
who freights a veffel. 

Fren. 2. f. A ftranger. Anold word wholly 
forgotten here; but retained in Scotland. 

Beattie. 
But now from me his madding mind izeftart, 

And wooes the widow’s daughter of the glen; 

And new fair Rofalind hath bred his fmart, 

So now his friend is changed for a fren. Spenfer. 
FRENCH Chalk n. f. 

French chalk is an indurated clay, extremely 
denfe, of a fmooth gloffy furface, and foit and unc- 
tuous to the touch; of a greyifh white colour, varie- 
gated with a dufky green. Hill, 

French chalk is unctuous to the touch, as fteatites 
is, but harder, and nearer approaching the confiftence 
of ftone. Wocd, 

Yo FRE'NCHIFY. v. a. [from French.) To 
infect with the manner of France; to 
make a coxcomb. 

They mifliked nothing more in King Edward.the 
Confcflor than that he was Frenchified; and ac- 
counted the defire of foreign language then te be a 
foretoken of bringing in foreign powers, which in- 
deed happened. Camden's Remains. 

Has he familiarly diflik’d 
Your yellow ftarch, or faid vour doublet 
Was not exadtly Frenchified ® 
Fre’nevicx. adj. [ frenetique, French; 
Dewnyrixes; gencrally therefore written 
phrenetick.} Mad; diftrafted, 
He himfelf impotent, 
By mean of his frenetick malady. 


Shake/p. 


Daniel. 


Thou artall ice, thy kindnels freezes, Shake/p. | FRE'NZY« iw. f, £Ogmiris; phrenitis, Latin: 
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whence phrenetify, phrenetfy, phtenzy, bt 
frenzy.) Madnefs ; diftraction of mind ; 
alienation of underftanding; any violent 
paffion approaching to madnefs. 
That knave, Ford, hath the finet mad devil of 
jealoufy in him that ever governed frenzy. Shake/p. 
True fortitude is feen:in great exploits, 3 
Thatjuftice warrants, and that wifdom guides ; 
All elfe istouring frenzy and diftraftion. Addifon. 
Why fuch a diipofition of the body induceth fleep, 
another difturbs all the operations of the foul, and 
occafions a lethargy or frenzy: this knowledge er- 
ceeds our narrow faculues. Bente, 
Fre'Quencer. m. fa. (frequence, French, 
Jrequentia, Latin.| Crowd ;, concourfe ; 
affembly. l 
The frequence of degree, 
From high to low throughout. 
He, in full frequence bright 
Of angels, thus to Gabriel fmiling fpake. 
Fre'quency. x. f. (frequentia, Latin.] 
1. Common occurrence; the condition of 
being often feen or done. ne» 
Should a miracle be indulged toone, others would 
think themfelves equally intitled to it; and if in- 
dulged to many, it would no longer have the effect 
of a miracle: its force and influence would be folt 
by the frequency of it. Atterbury, 
2. Concourfe; full affembly. _ 
Thou cam’ft ere while into this fenate: who `" 
Of fuch a frequency, fo many friends 
And kindred thou haft here, faluted thee? Ben For/- 
FRE'QUENT. adj. [ frequent, French; fre- 
quens, Latin. 
1. Often done;. often feen;, often occur- 
ring. 
The frequenter thefe times are,. the better. - 
Duty of Man. 
An ancient and imperial city falls; , 
The ftreets are fill’d with freguent funerals. Dryden. 
Frequent herfes fhall befiege your gates. Pope. 
2. Ufed often to practife any thing. 
The Chriftians of the firft times were generally 
degen in the practiee of it. Duty of Man, 
very man thinks he may pretend to any employ- 
ment, provided he has been loud and frequen: in de- 


Shake[p. Tid 


claring himfelf hearty forthe government. Swift. 
3. Full of concourfe. | l 
Ereçuent and full. Milton, 


To Frequent. v a., [ frequento, Latin ;. 
frequenter; French.) _ To vifit often; to 
be much in any place; to refortoften: to. 
They in latter day, 
Finding in it fit ports for fithers trade, 
>Gan more the fame frequent, and further'to invade, 
Spenfer, 
There were. fynagogues for men to refort unto: 
our Saviour/himfelf and the Apoftles frequented them. 
Hooker.. 
This fellow here, this thy creature, 
By night freguents my houle. Shake/p. Timon, 
At that time this land was known and frequensed 
by the thips.and veilels. Bacon. 
With tears 
Wat’ring the ground, and with our fighs the air 
Frequenting, fent from hearts contrite, in fign 
Of forrow unfeign’d, and humiliation meek. Milton, 
To ferve my friends, the fenate I frequent; 
And there what I before digefted, vent. Denham, 
That he freguented the court of Auguftus, and 
was well received in it, is moit undoubted. Dryden. 


FREQUE/NTABLE. adj. [from frequent.] 
Converfable ; acceffible. A word not now 
ufed, but not inelegant. 

While youth lafted in him, the exercifes of that 
age and his humour not yet fully difcovered, made 
him fomewhat the more: frequeatable and lefs dan- 
gcrous. Sidney. 

FREQUE'NTATIVE. adj. [ freguentatif, Fr. 

frequentativus, Latin.) A grammatical 

term applied to verbs fignifying the fre- 

quent repetition of an action. 
FREQUE/NTERe 


Mitton. . 


w DL “M 
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Freque’nrer. ». /. [from frequent.) One 
who often reforts to any place. 

Perfons under bad imputations are. no great fre- 
quenters of churches. i Swift . 

FREQUENTLY: adv. [ frequenter, Latin. ] 
Often; commonly; not rarely; not fel- 
dom; a confiderable number of times; 
manifold times. 

I could not without much grief; obferve how 

H A both gentlemen and ladies are at a lofs for 
__-queftions and anfwers Swift. 
FRE'SCO, n.f- [Italian.} 

1. Coolnefs ; fhade; dufkinefs, like that of 
the evening or morning. 

z - Hellith fprites 
© Love more the frefco of the nights. _ . Prior, 
2. A picture not drawn in glaring light, but 

‘in. duk. 

Here thy well-ftudy’d marbles fix our eye’; 

A fading Fefe here demands a figh. Pope. 
FRESH. adj. [prerc, Saxon; fraifche, kr. 
t. Cool; not vapid with heat. ~ ; 
~ FIL cull the fartheft mead for thy repaft; 

‘The choiceft herbs l to thy board will bring, 

And draw thy water from the frefbifi (pring. Prior. 
2. Not fals. 

They keep themfelves unmixt with the falt water; 

fo that, a very great way within the fea, men may 

take up as /re/b water as if they were near the land. 
Abbot's Defe. of the World. 

3. New; not had before; 

No borrowed bays his temples did adom, 

But to our crown he did /r¢/o jeweis bring. Dryden. 
4. New ; not impaired by time. 

This fecond fource of men, while yet but few, 
And whilc the dread of judgment pail remains 
Frefo in their minds, tearing the Deityy. 

With fome regard to what is juft and right, 

Shall lead their lives. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 

That love which firft was fet,, will firit decay ; 
Mine of a frefber date will longer ttay. Dryden. 

g. Ina ftate like that of recentnefs. 

We will revive thofe times, and in our memories 

Preferve and itill keep fre/b, like flowers. in waters. 


Danham. 
With fuch a care 
As rofes from their ftalks we tear, 
When we would {till preferve them new, 
Aad freh as on the buth they grew. Waller. 


» Thou fun, faid 1, fair light ! 
And thou enlighten'd earth, fo frefb and gay! Mitt. 
Think not, "caufe men flatt’ring fay, 
Y'are fre/L as April, fweet as May, 
Bright as is the morning far, 
That you are fo. 
6. Recent; newly come. 
Amidit the fpirits Palinurus prefs'd ; 
xede from life, a new admitted guelt. Dryden. 
refb from the fa&t, as in the prefent cafe, 
The criminals are fciz'd upon the place; 
Stiff in denial, as the law appoints, l 
On engines they diftend their tortur’d joints, Dryd. 


7. Repaired from any lofs or diminution. 


Nor lies the long; but as her fates ordain, 7 
Springs up to life, and frefh to fecond pain; 

Is fav’d to-day, to-morrow to be flain. Dryden. } 
8. Florid; vigorous; cheerful 3 unfaded ; 
unimpaired.. 

This pope is decrepid, and the bell goeth for him 
take order that when he is dead there be chofen a 
pope of frefb years, between fifty and threefcore, 

Bacon's Holy War. 
Two fwains 
Frefb as the mom, and as the feafon fair, Pope. 
9.. Healthy in countenance ; ruddy. 
Tell me 
Haft thou beheld a /refber'gentlewoman, 
Such war of white and. red within her cheeks ? 
Shake/peare. 

Te is no rare obfervation in England to fee ‘a fref 
eoloured lufty young man yoked to a confumptive 
female, and him foon after attending hee to her 
grave. Harvey çn Confumptions. 


Carew, 
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They reprefent to themfelves a thoufand poor, tall, 
. innocent, fre/b coloured young gentlemen. Addifon. 


10. Brisk; trong; vigorous. 
As a fre/b gale of wind fills the fails of a thip. 
Holder, 
t1. Fafting: oppofed to eating or drinking. 
A low word. 
t2. Sweet: oppofed to ftale or ftinking. 
FRESH. x». /. Water not falt. 
He fhall drink nought but brine; for PIL not thew 


him 
Where the quick /rc/bes are. Shake/p. Tempeft. 
To FRE'SHEN, v. a. [from freh.) To make 
freh. 
Preclufive drops let all their moiiture flow 
In large etfufion o’er the fre/Ben’d world. Thomfon. 
To Fre'sHen. v. ne To grow freh. 
A frefoening breeze the magick power fupply’d, 
While the wing’d veffel flew along the tide. Pope. 
Fre'snet. x. /. [from fre.] A pool of 
freh water. 
All filh from fea or fhore,. 
Frefbet or purling brook, or thell or tin. 
Fre'suty. adv. [from freb.] 
te Coolly. 
2. Newly; in the former ftate renewed: 
The weeds of herefy being grown unto fuch ripenefs 
as that was, do, even in the very cutting down, {cat- 
ter oftentimes thofe feeds which for a while lie un- 
feen and buried in the earth; but afterwards fre/b/y 
{pring up again, no lefs pernicious than at the firit. 
Hooker, 


Milten, 


Then fhall our names, 
Familiar in their mouth as houthold words, 
Be in their flowing cups fre/bly remember’d. Shak. 
They are now frefbly in difference with them. 


Bacon, 
3- With a healthy look ;- ruddily. 
Looks he as fre/bly as he did the day he wreftled? 


Shake/p, 

Fre/suness. n.f. [from _frob.] 

1. Newnefs ; vigour; fpirit ; the contrary 
to vapidnefs. 

Moft odours fmell bet broken or crufhed; but 
flowers preifed or beaten, do lofe the Srefenefs and 
fweetnefs of their odour. * Bacon. 

2. Freedom from diminution by time; not 
ftalenefs. 

For the conftant fre/bnefs of it, it is fuch a plea- 
fure as can never cloy or overwork the mind; for 
furely no man-was ever weary of thinking, that he 
had done well or virtuoufly. South. 

3- Freedom from fatigue; newnefs of 
ftrength. | 

The Scots had the advantage both for nnmber and 
frefonefs of men, Hayward. 

4. Coolnefs. 

There are fome rooms in Italy and Spain for fre/b- 
nofs,, and gathering the winds and air iu the heats of 
Summer; but they be but pennings of the winds, 
and enlarging them«again, and making them re- 
verberate in circles. Bason, 

Say, if the pleafe, the hither may: repair, 

And breathe the frefonc/s of the open air. Dryden, 
She laid her down to reft, 
And to the winds expos’d her glowing breaft, 

co take the fre/bnefs of the morning air. Addifon, 

§- Ruddinefs ; colour of health. 

The fecret venom, circling in her.veins, 

Works through her fkin, and burits in bloating Rains; 
Her cheeks their frejbnefs lofe and wonted grace, 
And an unufual palenefs fpreads her face. Granville. 

6. Freedom from faltnefs. 

Fresuwa'ter. [A compound word of freh 
and water, ufed as an adjeftive.] Raw.; 
unkilled; unacquainted. A low term 
borrowed from the failors, who ftigmatife 
thofe who come firft to fea as Jrfbwater 
men, or novices. 

Vhofe nobility, as fre/bwater foldiers which had 
never feen but fome light tkirmiftics, in their vain 
bravery made light account of the Turks, Knoles, 
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FRET. ». / [Of this word the etymo- 
logy is very doubtful: fome derive it 
from pprezan, to eat; others from Fretpan, 
to adorn; -fome from @gitre; Skinner 
more probably from fremo, or the French 

fretiller: perhaps it comes immediately 
from the Latin fretum. ] 

t. A frith, or ftrait of the fea, where the 
water by confinement is always rough. 

Euripusgeuerally fignifieth any ftrait, fret, or chara 
nel of the fea, running between twothores. Brows. 

2. Any agitation of liquours by fermenta- 
tion, confinement, or other caufe. 

Of this river the furface is covered with froth and 
bubbles; for it runsialong upon the fret, and is fill 
breakiog againft the ftones that oppote its paffage. 

Addifou on Italy, 

The blood in a fever, if well governed, like wine 
upon the fret difchargeth itfelf of heterogeneous 
mixtures. Derbam, 

3- That ftop of the mufical-inftrument which > 
caufes or regulates the vibrations of the’ 

fring. 

It requireth good winding of a {tring before it will 
make any note; and, in the tops of lutes, the higher 
they go, the lefs diftance is between the frets. Bacone 

The harp 
Had work, and refted not : the folemn pipe 
And dulcimer, all organs of {weet ftop, 
All founds on fret by ftring or golden wire, 
Temper’d foft tunings,-intermix’d with voice 
Choral or unifon. Milton's Paradife Loft: 

They are fitted to anfwer the moft valuable har- 
mony : two or three pipes to all thole of a church- 
organ, or to all the ttrings and /rersof a lyte. 

Grew’s Cofmolog. Sac.. 

4- Work rifing in protuberances.. 

The frets of houfes, and all equal figures, pleafe ; 
whereas unequal figures are but deformities. Bacon. 

We take delight in a profpect well laid out, and 
diverfified with fields and meadows, woods andri- 
vers. in the curious fret works of rocks and grottos» 

SpeSator. 

5. Agitation of the mind; commotion of 
temper ;_paftion. 

Calmnefs 1s great.advantage : he.that.lets 
Another chafe, may warm him at his fire, 

Mark all his wand’rings, andenjoy his frets: 

As cunning fencers (uffer heat to tire. Herberts. 
The incredulous Pheac, having yet 
Drank but one round, reply’d infober fret. Tate, 

You, too weak, the flighteft lofs to bear, 
Are on the fret of paffion, boiliand rage, 

Yet then did Dennis rave in furious fret 5. 
I never anfwer'd,, | was notin debt. 

Yo Frer. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

t. To agitate violently by external impulfe 
or. action. 

You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make.a noife 
When they are fretted with the guits of heav’n. 

Shakefpeare. 


Creech, 
Pope.. 


2. ‘To.wear away by rubbing. 
Drop them {till upon one place, 
Till they have fretted us a pair of graves 
Within the carth. Shake/p. Richard II.. 
In the banks of rivers, with the wathing of the 
water, there were divers times fretted. out big pieces 
of gold, Abbot. 
Before I ground the object metal on the pitch, I 
always ground the putty on it with the concave copper, 
"cll ithad done making a noife;. becaufe, if the par- 
ticles of the putty were not made to {tick faft in the 
pitch, they would, by rolling up and down, grate and; 
fret the objeét metal, and fll it full of little holes. 
uf: Newton's Opticks. 
3. To hurt. by attrition. 
Antony 
Is valiant and dejected ; and, by ftarts, 
Flis fretted fortunes gave him hope and fear 
Of what he has and has not. Shak. Ant. and Cleopa 


4. To corrode ; to eat away. 
It is fret inward, whether it be bare within or 
without, Lev, xiii. 55. 
The 
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The painful hufband, plowing up his.ground, 
Shall find all frer with ruft, both pikes and thields, 
And empty helms under his harrow found. Hakew. 

ç. To form into raifed work. 
Nor did there want 
Cornice or freeze, with botly tculpturesigrav’n s 
t The roofwas fretted gold. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
G. To variegate ; to diverfify. 
. Yon grey lines, 
That fret the clouds, are meffengers of day. 
7. To make angry ; to vex. 

The better part with Mary and with Ruth 
Chofen thou halt; and they that over-ween, 
And at thy growing virtues fre? their fpleen, 

No anger find in thee, but pity and truth, Milton. 

Becaufe thou hatt fretted me in all thefe things, 
behold t will recompence thy way upon thine head. 

Exek, xvi. 43. 

Such an expectation, cries one, will never come 
torpafs: therefore Ill evemgive it up, and go and 

fret myfelt. Collier. 

Injuries from friends fret and gall more, and the 
memory of them is not fo éafily obliterated. Arbuth. 

Jo Fret. Vv. z. 
1. To be in commotion ; to be agitated. 

No. benefits whatfoever fhall ever alter or allay that 
diabolical rancour that frets and ferments in fome 
hellith breatts, but that it will foam out in flander 
and-invective. ’ South. 

Th’ adjoining brook, that purls along, 

The vocal grove, now fretting o'er a rock, 
Now fcarcely moving through a reedy pool. Thom/. 
4. To be worn away ; to be corroded. 

Take.a piece of glovers leather that is very thin, 
and put your gold therein, with fal armoniack, bind- 
ing it clofe, and then hang it up: the fal armoniack 
will fret away, and the gold remain behind. Peach. 

. To make way by attrition or corrofion. 

Thefe do but indeed fcrape off the exuberances, 
or fret into the wood, and therefore they are very 
feldom ufed to foft wood. Moxon. 

It inflamed and {welled very much ; many wheals 
arofe, and fretted one into another with great exco- 
riation. i Wifeman. 

4. To'be angry; to be peevifh; to vex 
himfelf. 

They trouble themfelves with fretting at the igno- 
rance of fuch as withftand them in their opinion. 

Hooker. 

We are in a fretting mind at the church of Rome, 

and with angry difpolition enter into cogitation. 


Hooker, 
To fret for anger, or for grief to moan! Fairy Qu. 
Their weunded fteeds 
Fret fetlock deep in gore, and with wild rage 
Yerk out their armed heels at their dead matters. 
Shakefp. Henry V. 
Be lion-mettled, proud, and take no care 
Who chafes, who frets, or where confpirers are. 
Shakefp. Macbeth. 
His heart, fretteth againft the Lord. Prov. xix. 3. 
Hudibras fretting 
Conqueft fhould be fo long a getting, 
Drew up his force. Hudibras. 
He {wells with wrath, he makes outrageous moan, 
He frets, be fumes, he ftares, he ftamps the ground. 
; Dryden. 


Shak. 


Helplefs, what may it boot 


How Mould I fret to mangle ev'ry line, 

In rev’rence to the fins of thirty-nine. Pope. 
Fre'reut.aaj. [from fret.) Angry; peevith; 
in a ftate of vexation. 

Thy knotty and combined locks to part, 
And cach particular hair to ftand on end, 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine. 

Wahere’s the king? 
—cContending with the freifx/ elements; 
Bids the wind blow the earth into the fea. Shake/p. 

They are extremely frerful and pecvith, never well 

at ret; but always.calling for this or that, or chang- 


Shake/p, 


ing their poiture of lying or fitting. Harvey. 
Are you pofitive and fretful? 
Heedlets, ignorant, forgetful ? Sevift. 


Fre'trurcy. adv. [trom fretful. |Peevithly. 
Fre'rrFuLNesS. 2. f. [from fretful] Paf- 
dion ; peeviftinels. 


FRI 
Fre't ty. adj. [from fret.) Adorned with 


raifed work. 


FRIABULITY: xf. [from friable.] Capa- 


city of being eafily reduced to powder. 


Hardnefs, friadility, and power to draw iron, are 
Locke. 


FRI'ABLE. adj, (friable, French ; friabilis, 
Latin.] Eaftly crumbled; eafily reduced 


qualities to be found in a loadftone. 


to powder. 


A fpongy excrefcence groweth upon the roots of 
the lafer-tree, and fometimes on cedar, very white, 
Bacon. 
The liver, of all the vifcera, is the moft friable, 


light, and friable, which we call agarick. 


and eafily crumbled or diffolved. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
FRI'AR. z. f [A corruption of frere, Fr. | 


A religious; a brother of fome regular 


order. 
Holy Francifean friar! brother! ho! 
All the priefts and friars in my realm, 
Shall in proceffion fing her endlefs praife. Sh2ke/p. 


He’s but a friar, but he’s big enough to be a 
Dryden. 

Many jefuits and friars went about, in the dif- 
guife of Prefbyterian and’ Independant minifters; ito 
Swift, 


pope. 


preach up rebellion. 

A friar would need thew his talent in Latin. 

h Swift. 
FRI'ARLIKE. adj, [from friar.] Monaftick ; 
unfkilled in the world. 

Their friarlike general would the next day make 
one holyday in the Chriitian calendars, in remem- 
brance of thirty thoufand Hungarian martyrs {lain 
of the Turks, Knolles, 

Friary. adj. [ friar and like.] Like a 
friar, or man untaught in life. f 

Seek not proud riches, but fuch as thou may’it 
get juftly, ufe foberly, diftribute cheerfully, and leave 
contentedly; yet have no abftraét nor friurly con- 
tempt of them. Bacon's Effays. 

FRI'ARSCOWL. 2. f. [ friar and cowl] A 
lant. It agrees with arum, from which 
it differs only in having a flower refem- 
bling a cowl. 
Fri’ary. a. f. [from friar.] A monaftery 
or convent of friars. 
Friary. adj. Likea friar. 

Francis Cornfield did fcratch hiselbow when he had 
fweetly invented to fignify his name, St. Francis, 
with a friars cowl in acornfield. Camden's Rem. 

To FRIBBLE. v. x. To trifle. 

Though cheats, yet more intelligible 

Than thofe-that with the tarado fridsle. Hudibras: 
FRIBBLER., 2. f. [from the verb.] A 


trifler. 
A fribbler is one who profeffes rapture for the wo- 
man, and dreads her confent. Spe€iator. 


FRICASSE'E. n». fo [French.] A dih made 
by cutting chickens or other fmall things 
in pieces, and drefling them with ftrong 
fauce. 

Oh, how would Homer praife their dancing dogs, 
Their ftinking cheefe, and fricacy of frogs! 
He’d raile no fables, fing no flagrant lye, 
Of boys with cuftard choak’d at Newberry. King. 

FRICA'TION. x. f. [ fricatic, Latin.] The 
act of rubbing one thing againft another, 

Gentle frication draweth forth the nourithment, 
by making the parts a little hungry, and heating 
them: this frication 1 with.to be done in the morn- 
ing. Bacon's Natural {iffory. 

Refinous or unctuous bodies, and fuch as will 
flame, attract vigoroufly, and mott thereof without 

fiication, as good hard wax, which will convert the 
needle almok as atively as the loadftone. Brow. 


Friicrion. ze fe [ friion. Fr. fiio, from 
rico; Latin. | 

1. The act of rubbing two bodies together. 

Do not all bodies which abound with terreitrial 

parts, and cfpecially with fulphurcous ones, emit 

light as often as thofe parts are fulficiently agitated, 


Shaefp. 
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whether the-agitation be made by, heat, foidiion, 
percuflion, putrefaction, or by any vital motion? 
Newton's Opticks. 
2. The refiftance in machines caufed by the 
motion.of onc body upon.another... 1 
3+ Medical rubbing with the flefhbruth, or 
cloaths. yp cto 
FriGions make the parts more flefhy and full, as 
we fee both in men and in the currying of horfes; 
for that they draw a greatcr quantity of fpitits to 
the parts. Bacon, 
Fripay. z. f. [prise bao Saxon] The 
fixth day of the week, fo named ot Freya, 
a Saxon deity. meer 
An’ fhe were not'kin to me, fhe would be as fair 
on Friday as Helen is on Sunday, Sbake/p. 
For Venus, like her day, will change her cheer, 
And feldom fhall we fee a Friday clear, Dryden. 
FRIEND. 2. /. [ vriend, Dutch; Fheond, 
Saxon.] This word, with its derivatives, 
is pronounced frend, frendly : the i totally 
neglected. 


| 1. One joined to another in mutual benevo- 


lence and intimacy: oppofed. to foe or 


enemy. 
Friends of my foul, you twain - 
Rule in this realm, and the gor’d ftate fuftain. 
Shakefp. 
Some man is a friend for hisown occafion, and 
will not abide in the day of thy trouble. Ece, vi. 8. 
God’s benifon ge with you, and with thofe — |» 
That would make good of bad, and fricdsiof foes. 
Shakeyp. 
Wonder not to fee this foul extend i 
The bounds, and feex fome other felf, a friend. 
; Dryden. 
2. One without hoftile intentions. 
Who comes fo faft in fileace ot the night2 
-—A friend, 
—-What friend? your name? Shakefp. 
. One reconciled to another: this-is put 
by the cuftom of the language fomewhat 
irregularly in the plural number. 
He's friends with Czfar, ~ . 
In ftate of health thou fay’ft, and thou fay’ft free. 


Shake/p. 

My fon came then intomy mind; and yet my 
mind 

Was'then {carce friends with him. Shake/p. 


If the repent, and would make me amends, 

Bid her but fend me hers, and we are friends: Carew. 
4. An attendant or companion. 

The king ordains their entrance, and afcends 

His regal feat, furrounded by his friends. Dryden. 
5. Favourer; one propitious. 

Aurora riding upon Pegafus, fheweth her fwift- 
nefs, and how the is a friend to poetry ard allin- 
genious inventions. Peacham. 

6. A familiar compellation. 
Friend, how cameft thou in hither? Mat. xxxii. 12. 
What fupports me, doit thou afk ? 
The confcience, fricud, t’ haye Jott mine eyes o'er- 


ly’d 
In liberty’s defences Milton. 


To FRIEND. v. a. [fromthe noun.] To 
favour; to befriend; to countenance; to 
fupport. 

l know that we fhall have him well to friend. 
Shake/peare, 
When vice makes mercy, mercy’s fo extended, 
That, for the fault’s love, is th’ offender /ricaded. 
Shake/pe 


Fri‘enpep. adj. Well difpofed; inclined 
to love. 
Not friended by his wifh to your high perfon, 
His will is mott malignant, and it {tretches * 
Beyond you to your friends. Shakefpeare. 


Fri'enDLess. pt | from friend. | 
1. Wanting friends; wanting fupport; with- 
out countenance; deftitute; forlorn. . 


Alas! Iam a woman, friendiefs, hopclefs. 
Shak. HenryY IlI. 
Wee 
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Woe to him thats alone, is verified upon none fo 
much as upon the friendlefs perfon. South. 
To fome new clime; 0 hy native tky, 
Oh friendlefs and forfaken virtue fiy. Dryden. 
To what new clime, whatediftant fky, i 
For faken, friczdle/ay will ye tly? Pope. 
2. FrRiENDL'eEss Mam TheSaxon word for 
him'whom we callan'outlaw, becaufe he 
was, upon his exclufion from ‘the king’s 
peace and protection, denied all help of 
friends. 
Frr'enperness. x. / [from friendly.) 
Le- A difpofition to friendthip. 


Such. a liking and Sriendiinefs as hath brought | 


forth the effects. Sidney. 
2. Exertion of benevolence. 

Let all the intervals be employed in prayers, cha- 
Tity, /riexdlinefs and neigtibourhood, and means of 
fpiritualand corporal health. Taylor. 

Frvendty. adj. [from friend. } 
1. Having the temper and difpofition of a 
friend; kind; favourable; benevolent. 
_ They gave them ‘thanks, defiring them to be 
Sriendly till unto them. 2: Mac. xii. 31. 
Thou to mankind 
Be good, and friendly till, and oft return! Milton. 
Fiow art thou 
To me fo friendly grown above the ret 
OF ‘brutal kind? Milton's Paradife Lof. 

Let the Nuffau-(tar in rifing majeity appear, 
And guide the profp’rous mariner 
With everlefting bsims ot friendly light. 

2. Difpofed to union; amicable. 

‘Like friendly colours found our hearts unite, 

And cach from each contract new ftrength and light. 


i Pope. 
3. Salotary ; homogeneal. 
Not that Nepenthe, which the wife of Thone 
In Egypt geve to jove-born Helena, 
Is.of fuch power to ftir up joy as this, 
To life fo fricnd’y, or fo cool to thirft, Afilton. 
RIENDLY. adv. In the manner of friends ; 
with appearance of kindnefs ; amicably. 
Here between the armies, 
Let's drink together friendly, and embrace ; 
That alt their eyes may bear thofe tokens home 
OF our reftored iove and amity. Shake/p. Hen. IV. 


Frie'npsurp. y. /. [wrtendfcap, Dutch. | 
1. “The ftate of minds united by mutual 
benevolence ; amity. 


There is little friendip in the world, and lea 
of all betweenequals, which was wont to be mag- 


Prior. 


nifed": that thar is, is between fuperior andsinferior, 


whole fortunes may comprehend the one'the orher, 
Bacon, 
He lived rather ina fair intelligence than any 
Srientfbip with the favourites. Clarendon. 
2. Wigheft degree of intimacy. 

My fons, let your unfeemly difeord ceafe, 

If not in friend/Lip, live at tean in peace, Dryden, 
3- Favour ; perfonal kindnefs. 

His frien d/bips, ftill\to few confin’d, 

Were always of the middling kind. Swift, 

Raw captains are ufually fent only preferred by 
Sriend fhipy and not chofen Ey fufficiency. Spenfer. 

4. Afiiftance ; help. 
„ Gracious, my lord, hard-by here is a hovel: 
Some friend/bip will it lend you ’gainit the tem ft 
Repofe you there. Sbakefp.. King Lear, 
5- Conformity ; affinity; corsefpondence ; 
aptnefs to unite. A- 

We know thofe colours which have a Sriendfbip 
with each other, and thofe which are incompatible, 
in mixing together thofe colours of which we would 
make trial, “Dryden's Dufrefnoy, 

FRIEZE. n. f. [drap de frife, French.) A 
coarfe warm cloth, made perhaps firit in 
F riefland, 

If all the world 
Shoyld in a pet of temperance feed on pulfe, 
Drinie the clear ftream, and nothing wear but frieze, 
The All-giver would be unthank’d, Milton, 
J 
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The captive Germansof gigantick fize, 

Are rank’d in order, and are clad in frieze. Dryden. 

He'could no more live without his frieze coat than 
without his fkin. Addifon’s Guardian. 

See howsthe doubleination:lies, 

Likea rich coat with fkirts of frieze; 

Asif a man, in making pofies, ‘ 

Should bundle’ thiftles up with rofes. Swift, d f f 
Frieze.) x. /. [In architecture.] A large} 2* 4 ro hal among womcentor any thing 
Frize. flatmember which feparates the F VOPARRUAS . 

architrave from the cornice; of which prne Kis pa oe [from frightful.) 

there are as many kinds as there are orders | 1e Dreadfully; horrib ye 

rer PRE Harris This will make a Ptodigious mafs of water, and 
i a i Miia looks frighifully tothe imagination ; "tis huge ana 
Buttri Panin iae but this bird rr eK GE 

uttrace, nor coigne of "vantage, but this bi I e i 
Hath made his pendant-bed, and procreant cradle. | 7° Difagreeably ys beautifully. A wo- 
bakdo! man’s word. 
x Then to her glafs; and Betty, pray, 
Don’t I look frightfully to-day? Swift, 
FRIGHTFULNESS. m. f [from frightful. |” 
The power of impreffing terrour. | 
FRI'GID. adj. (frigidus, Latin. ] 
1. Cold; wanting Warmth: ‘In ‘this fente 
it is feldom ufed but'in fcience, 

In the torrid zone the heat would have been in- ` 
tolerable, and in the frigid zones the cold would 
have deftroyed both animals and vegetables. 

Cheyne*s Phil. Princ, 
2. Wanting warmth of affection. 
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Favcurrun, adj. [from Fright} 8 | 
t. Terrible ; dreadful; fuil of terrour. 
Tetchy and -wayward was thy infancy, 
Thy {chooldays Srightful, defp’rate, wild, and fua 
rious. Shakefp, 


__ Without aid you durft not undertake 
This frightful pafiage o'er the Stygianlake. ryd! 


Nor did there want 
Comice or frieze with bofly {culptures grav’n ; 
The roof was fretted gold. “Milton's Paradife Lof. 
_ Polydore defigned admirably well, as to the prac- 
ticalpart, having a particular genius for friexes. 
Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
Friezen, ge Hroty frieze.) ` Shagged or 
napped with frieze. 
Farezecixe. adj. [ frieze and like.) Re- 
fembling a frieze. 
I have feen the figure of Thalia, the comick 
mufe, fometimes with an entire headpiece and a 


little friexelike tower, running round the edges of Px 4 ee te 
the face, and fometimes with a mafk for the face | 3° Impotent; without warmth of body.. 


only. Addifon on Italy, | 4. Dull; without fire of fancy.- 


IGAT. x. : : If Juftice Phillip’s coftive head 
Fai'car. x Sr [ frigate, French ; fregata, Some frigid rhymes difburfes, 


They thall like Perfian tales berread} 

Andoglad both babes.and nurfes. 
Frici'pity. x. j. [ frigiditas, 
I. Coldnefs; want of warmth. 
2. Dulnefs; want of intellectual fire. 

Driving at thefe as at the'highcit elegancies, which 
are but the frigidities of wit. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

Of the two extremes, one would -fooner pardon 
phrenzy than frigidity. i Pope. 

3- Want of corporeal warmth. 

The boiling blood of youth hinders that ferenity 
which is neceffary to fevere intenfenefss and the 
Srigidity of decrepit age is as much its enemy, by 
realon of its dulling moitture, Glanville’; Scep. 


4. Coldnefs of affeCtion. 

Fricipiy. adv. [from frigidi] Coldly ; 
dully ; without affeQion. 

Fri'crpness. 2. A. {from Srigid.| Cold- 
nefs ; dulnefs ; want of affeRion, 

Fricort'rick. adj, [ frigorificus, frigus and 
facio, Lat.) RAUA ih À a ufed 
in fcience, 

Frigorifick atoms or’ particles mean thofe nitrous 


falts which float in the air in cold weather, and oc- 
cafion freezing. Quincy. 


t. A fmall hip. Ships under fifty guns are 
generally termed frigats. 
The treafure they fought for was, in their view, 
embezzled in certain frigars. Raleigh's Apclogy. 
On high-rais"d decks the haughty Belgians ride, 
Beneath whofe thades our humble Sfrigats go. 
den, 


Swifts 
Latin. } 


2. Any {mall veffel on the water. 
Behold the water work and play 
About her little frigaz, therein making way. 
Fairy Queen, 

FRIGEFA'CTION. x. J. [frigus and facto, 
Latin.] The aét of making cold. 

To FRIGHT. v.a. [pngbzran, Saxon.] 
To terrify; to diturb with fear; to 
fhock with fear; to daunt; to difmay. 
This was in the old authors more fre- 
quently written affright, as it is always 
found in the Scripture. 

The herds 
Were ftrongly clam’rous in the Srighted fields. 
Shakefp. Henry IV. 
o Such a numerous hoft 
Fled not in filence through the frigbted deep, 
With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout, 


Confufion.worfe confounded. Mitton. 


Cherubic watch, and of a fword the flame To eae be [Prilleux, French. ] re 
Wide-waving, all approach far off to frighr , quake or fhiver with cold. Ufed of a 
And guard allipaflage to.the tree of lite. Milton, hawk ;_as the hawk frills. Dia. 


Nor exile or danger canyrigér a brave fpirit, 
With innocence guarded, 
ith virtue rewarded, 
I make of my fufferings a merit. Dryden's. Alb, 
The mind frighrs itfelf with any thing reflected 
on in grofs, and ata diftance: things thus offered 
to the mind, carry the thew of nothing but difficulty, 
Locke. 
Whence glaring oft with many a broaden’d orb, 
He frights the nations. Thomfon's Autumn, 
FRIGHT. 2. /. {from the verb.) A fudden 
terrour.. 
You, if your goodnefs does not plead my caufe, 
May think 1 broke all hofpitable laws, 
To bear you frem your palace-yard by might, 
And put your noble perfon in a frigdr, Dryden. 
ToFai'cuten.v. a. To terrify ; to fhock 
with dread. 
The rugged bear’s, or fpotted lynx’s brood, 
Frightenthe valleys and inteft the wood. 


FRINGE. 2. J. [ friggio, Italian; frange, 
French.] Ornamental appendages added 
to drefs or furniture. It is in converfa- 
tion ufed of loofe and feparate threads. 

Thofe offices and dignities were but the facings or 
fringes of his greatnefs. Wotton: 
The golden fringe ev’ fet the ground on flame, 
And drew a precious trail. Dryd. Fiver and Leaf, 

The thadow: of all bodies, in this light, were bor- 
dered with three parallel fringes, or banas of coloured $ 
light, whereof that which was contiguous to the 
fhadow was broadet and moft luminous; and*that 
which was remiotelt from it was narrowelt, and fo 
faint as-not eafily to be vifible, Newton's Opt. 


To FRINGE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
adorn with fringes; to Uccorate with ore 
namental appendages, 


Either fide of the banksfringed:with rpolt beauti- 
ful tsecs, reged the fun’s darts. ial 


Prior. 
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Of-filver wings he took a fining pair, 


Pringed with gold. Fairfax. 
Here, by the faered bramble ting’d, 

My petticoat is doubly fring’d. Swift. 

Fai'prerer. x. /. [from frippier, French. ] 


One who deals in old things vamped up. 
Far'prery. xf. [ fripperie, French; frip- 
geria, Italian. } 
1. The place where old cloaths are fold. 

We know what belongs toa frippery.  Sbake/p. 

Lurana is a frippery of bankrupts, who fly thither 
from Druina to.play their after-game. Howel. 

2. Old cloaths; caft-dreffes; tattered rags. 

Poor poet ape, that would be thought our chief, 
Whole works are ev’n the frippery. of wit; 

From brocage is become fo bold a thief, 

As we, the robb’d, lcave rage, and pity it. 
Ben Fonfon. 

The fighting-place now feamens rage fupply, 

And all the tackling“is afrippery. Donne. 

Ragfair is a plage near the the Tower of London, 
where old cloaths and frippery are fold. ; Pope. 

Jo FRISK. v. x. [ frizzare, Italian. | 
1, To leap; to fkip. 

Put water intoa glafs, ard wet your finger, and 
draw it round about the lip of the glafs, preffing it 
{omewhat hard; and after drawing it fome few times 
about, it will make the water /ri/ and fprinkle up 
ina fine dew. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

The fith fell a friRing in the net. -L’ Effrange. 

Whether every one hath experimented this trou- 
blefome intrufion of fome frifing ideas, which thus 
importune the underftanding, and hinder it from be- 
ing better employed, I know not. Locke. 

2. To dance in frolick or gaiety. 

‘We are as twinn’d lambs, that did frifz i’ th’ fun, 
And bleat the one at the other: what we chang’d, 
AW as innocence fer innocence; we knew not 
The dottrine of ill-doing. Sbake/p. Winter's Tale, 

About them frifting play’d 
All beaits of th’ earth. Milton’s Paradife Loft, 

A wanton heifer fried up and down in a mea- 
dow, at eafe and pleafure. L’ Eftrange. 

Watch the quick motions of the frifing tail, 
Then ferve their fury with the rufhing male. Dryden. 

So Bacchus through the conquer’d Indies rode, 

And beatts in gambols frifk'd before their honett god. 
Dryden, 
‘Oft:to the mountains airy tops advanc’d, 
~The frifking fatyrs on the fummits danc’d. 
Addifon. 
Thofe merry blades, 
That frif it under Pindus’ thades. Prior. 

Peg faints at the found of an organ, and yet will 

dance and frie at the noife of a bagpipes Arbuthnot. 

Sly hunters thus, in Borneo’s ifle, 

To catch a monkey by a wile, 

T'he mimick animal amufe; 

They place before him gloves and fhoes ; 

Which when the brute puts aukward on, 

All his agility is gone: 

In vain to fri/k or climb he tries ; 

The huntimen feize the grinning prize. Swift. 


Frisk. ». J- [from the verb.] A frolick ; 
a fit of wanton gaiety. 
Fri'sker. 2.f. [from /ri2.] A wanton; 
one not conitant or fettled. 
Now 1 will wear this, and now I will wear that; 
Now I will wear 1 cannot tell what: 
All new fathions be pleafant to me: 
Now |] am a friker, all-men on me look; 
What fhould I do but fet cock on the hoop ? 
Camden. 
Fri/skinescs. 2. f. [from frik.) Gaiety ; 
livelinefs. A low word. 
Far'sxy. adj, [ frifque, French; from frik.) 
Gay; airy. A low word. 
Frit. x. /. [among chymifts.] Afhes or 
falt baked or fried together with fand. 
a Dié. 
FRITH. 2. fe [ fretun, Latin. | 
1. A ftrait of the fea where the water be- 
ing confined is rough. 
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What defp'rate madman then would venture o'er 
The fritb, or haul his cables from the fhore ? 
Dryd. Virg. 
Batavian fleets 
Defraud us of the glittering finny fwarms 
"Vhat heave our frirbs, and crowd upon our fhores. 
l Thomfon. 
2. A kind of net. ~ I know not whether 


this fenfe be now retained. 

The Wear is a fritb, reaching through the Ofe, 
from the land to low water mark, and having in 
it a bunt or cod with an eye hook; where the fh 
entering, upon their coming back with the ebb, are 
ftopt from iffuing out again. Carew. 

FRITI'LLARY., 2. fe [ fritillaire, French. ] 
A plant. Miller. 

Frar'rinancy. #.f. [from fritinnio, Latin. ] 
The fcream of an infe&t, as the cricket or 
cicada. 

The note or fritinancy thereof is far more fhrill 
than that of the locuft, and its life fhort. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 


FRI'TTER. 2./. [friture, French.] 
1. A finall piece cut to be fried. 
Maids, fritters aud pancakes ynow fee ye make; 
Let Slut have one pancake for company fake. Tuffer. 


z. A fragment; a {mall piece. 
Scefe and putter! have 1 lived to ftand in the 
taunt of one that makes fritters of Engli! 
Shake/p. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
If you ftrike a folid body that is brittle, as giafs 
or fugar, it breaketh not only where the immediate 
force is, but breaketh all about into fhivers, and 
fritters; the motion, upon the preffure, fearching 
all ways, and breaking where it findeth the body 
weakeft. Bacon's Natural Hifiory, 
The aacient errant knights 
Won all their ladies hearts in fights; 
And cut whole giants into fritvers, 
To put them into amorous twitters. Hudibras. 


3- Acheefecake ; a wig. Ainfworth. 
To FRI'TTER. w. a. [from the noun. | 
te To cut meat into finall pieces to be 
fried. 
2. To break into finall particles or frag- 
ments. 
Joy to great chaos! let divifion reign! 
My racks and tortures foon fhall drive them hence, 
Break all their nerves, and fritter all their fenfe. 
Duanciad. 
How prologues into prefaces decay, 
And thefe to notes are fritrer’d quite away. Pope. 


FRI'VOLOUS. ‘adj. [ frivolus, Latin; fri- 
vole, French.] Slight; trifling; of no 
moment. f 


It is frivelous to fay we ought not to ufe bad 
ceremonies of the church of Rome, and prefume all 
fuch bad as it pleafeth themfelves to diflike. Hooker, 

Thefe feem-very frivolous and fruitlefs; for, by 
the breach of them, little damage can come to the 
commonwealth. Spenftr. 

She tam’d the brinded lionefs, 

And fpotted mountain pard; but fet at nought 
The frivolous bolt of Cupid. Milton. 

Thofe things which now feem frivolous and flight, 
Will be of ferious confequence to you, 

When they have made you once ridiculous. 
Rofcommon, 

All the impeachments in Greece and Rome agreed 
in a notion of being concerned, in point of honour, 
to condemn whatever perfon they impeached, how- 
ever frivolous the articles, or however weak the 
proofs. Swift. 

I will not defend any miftake, and do not think 
myfelf obliged to anfwer every frivalous objection. 

Arbethnot, 


Frai’votousness. #. /. [from frivolous. | 
Want of importance; triflingnefs. 

Fri'voLousty. adv. [from frivolous. 
Triflingly ; without weight. 

To Fri’zre, v. a. (frijer, Fr.) _ To curl 
in {hort curls like nap of frieze 
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Th’ humble hrub 
And bulh, with frizled hair implicit. Riitan, 
They frizled and curled their hair with hot irons. 
A Hakewill. 

I doff’d: my hoe, and fwear 


Thercin I fpy’d this yellow frizled hair. Gay. 


I FRO. adv. [pna, Saxon. } 5 
ir.’ Backward ; regreffively. 


It 1s only'ufed 
in oppofition to the word to; ¢o.and fro, 
backward and forward, to and from. 

The Carthaginians having fpoiled all Spain, rooted 
out all that were atfeéted to the Romans; and the 
Romans, having recovered that country, did cut off 
all that favoured the Carthazinians : fo betwixt them 
both, to and fro, there was fcarce a native Spaniard 
left. Spenfer. 

As when a heap of gather’d thorns is cat, ~ >" 
Now to, now fro, before th’ autumnal blaft, 
‘Together clung, it rolls around the field. Pope. 

2. It is a contrattion of from: not now 

They turn round like grindleftones, 

Which they dig out fro’ the delves, 
For their bairns bread, wives, and felvcs. Bew Fonfon. 

FROCK. 2 f. [ froc, French. ] 

1. A drefs; a coat. 

That moniter, cuftom, is ange! yet in this, 

That ta the ufe of actions fair and good, 
He likewife gives a frock or livery, 
That aptly is put on. Shakefpeare's Hamlet, 

Chalybean temper’d fteel, and frack of mail 
Adamantean proof. Milton's Agoniftes. 

2. A kind of clofe coat for men. ` 

I ftrip my body of my fhepherd’s frock. Dryden. 

3. A kind of gown for children. | 

Froc. a. f. [fnogxa, Saxon. } 

1. A {mall animal with four feet, living 
both by land and water, and placed by 
naturalifts among mixed animals, as par- 
taking of beaft and fith; famous in Homer's 
Poem. ‘There is likewife a {mall green 
frog that perches on trees, faid to be 
venomous. 

Poor Tom, that eats the fwimming frog, ithe 
toad, the tadpole. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Auer is drawn with a pot.or urn, pouring forth 
water, with which fhall defend frogs. Peachame 

2. The hollow part of a horfe’s hoof. 


Fro'GBIT. 2. f. [frog and dir.) An herb. 
Ainfeworth, 


{Fro’crisu. 2. /. [fmg and ff.) A kind 


of filh. Ainfeworth. 

Fro'ccrass. m. f. [ frog and graj] A 
kind of herb. 

Fro/GLeTTuCE. a. f. [frog and Lette. ] 
A plant. 

Frotse. x. /. [from the French froifer, as 

the pancake ^is crifped.or crimpled in fry- 

ing.| A kind. of food made by. frying 

bacon inclofed in a pancake. 

FROLICK. aaj. eres, Dutch.] Gay; 

full of levity; full of pranks. 

We fairies, that do run. 

By the triple Hecate’s team, 
From the prefence of the fun, 

Following darknefs. like a dream, 

Now arefrolick. Shake/peare. 
Whether, as fome fages fing, 

The frolick wind that breathes the Spring, 

Zephyr with Aurora playing, 

As he met her once a Maying; 

There on beds of violets blue, 

And trefh-blown rofes wafh’d in dew, | 

Fill’d her with thee a daughter. fair, 

So buxom, blithe, and debonnair, Milton, 
Who ripe, and frofick of his full-grown age, 

Roving the Celtick and Ibevian fields, 

At laft betakes him to this ominous wood, Mior. 
Vhe gay, the frolick, and the loud. Wailer. 


Fro'tick. x. / [from the adjective.] A 
wild prank; a flight of whim and levity. 
Me 


wE 


'FRO 


David eelebrates the glory of God from the con- 
fideration of the greatnefs of his works. Tillotfan. 
We ficken foon from her contagious care; 
Grieve for her forrows, groan for her defpair. Prior. 
Relaxation from plenitude is cured by {pare diet, 


FRO 


“He would be at his Frolick once agiing = 7 
“And his pretenfions to bee Rofcommon. 


Alcibiades having bees formerly noted for the 
like frolichs and excurfions, was immediately ace 
cufed of this. Swift, 


While rain depends, the penfive cat gives o’er 
_ Her frolicks, and purfues her tail no more. = Swift. 
To Fro'Licx. v. 2. [fromthe noun.] To 
play wild pranks ; to play tricks of levity 
and gaiety. 1 
Manly fpint and genius plays not tricks with 
‘words, nor fralicks with the caprices of a frothy ima- 
gination. Glanville, 
~ Then to her new love let her go, 
And deck her in golden array; 
Be fineft atevery fine how, 
And frolick it all the long day. Rowe, 
Fro’. 1cxry. adv. [from frolick.] - Gaily ; 


wildly. 


Feo'Licksome. adj. [from frolick.] Full of 


wild gaiety. 
FRO'LICKSOM EN ES8. x. f. [from frolick/ome. | 
Wildnefs of gaiety; pranks. ; 
Fro'ticxsomMey. adv. [from frolick/fome.] 
With wild gaiety. , 
Fros. prep. (ynam, Saxon and Scottith.] 
1. Away ; noting privation. 
Your flighting Zulema, this very hour 
Will take teo thoufand fubjects from your power. 
ryden. 
In-fetters one the barking porter ty’d, 
And took him trembling from his fov'reign’s fide. 


Dryden, 
A two-cdg’d weapon from the fhining cafe. Pope. 
2. Noting reception. 
What ume would {pare from feel receives its na 
Cpe. 
3. Noting oth Ae defcent, or birth. 
Thus the hard and ftubborn race of man 
Fromanimated rock and flint began. Blackmore. 
The forg began from Jove. Dryden. 
Succeeding kings rife from the happy bed, Trene. 
4. Noting tranfimiffion. 
The mefflengers from our filter and the king. Shak. 
5- Noting abitraétion or vacation. 
I fhall find time 
From this enormous ftate, and feek to give 
Loffes their remedies. Shakefpear's King Lear. 
6, With zo following; noting fucceffion. 
Thefe motions we muit examine from Grit to laf, 
to find out what was the form of the earth. Burnet, 
He bid her fromtime to time be comforted, Addi/. 
7. Out of; noting emiffion. 
When the moft high 
Eternal Father, from his fecret cloud 
Amid’it, in thunder uteer’d thus his voice. Milter. 
Then pierc’d with pain, the took her haughty 


Sieh’d from her inward foul, and thus Me faid. Dryd. 
3. Noting progrefs from premiffes to infer- 
ences. 

If an objection be not removed, the conclufion 
ef experience from the tire pafl to the time prefent 
will not be foundand periect. Bacon. 

This is evident from that high and refined mo- 
rality, which thined forth in fome of the ancient hea- 
thens. South, 

9» Noting the place or perfon from whom 
a meffage is brought, 

The king is coming, aad I muft fpeak witht him 
fre the bridge. 

—How now, Fluellan, cam’ ft thou from the bridge ? 
i Shak, Hen, V. 
to, Out of: noting extra€tion. 

From high Meonia’s rocky thores I came, 

Of poor defcent; Acetes 13 my name. Addifan. 
41. Becaufe of. Noting the reafon or mo- 
tive of an act or effet. 

You are good, but from a nobler caufe; 

From your own knowledge, got /rom nature's laws. 


Dryden. 
Vo Le I, 


Clarif_a drew, with tempting grace, 


and from any caufe by that which is contrary to it. 
Arbuthnct on Aliments. 


12. Out of. » Noting the ground or caufe of 


any thing. 

By the facred radiance of the fun, 

The myfteries of Hecate, and the night ; 

By all the operations of the orbs, 

From whom we do exift, and ceafe to be; 

Here J difclaim all my paternal care. Sbakefp. 
They who believe that the praifes which arife 

Jrcm valour are fuperiour to thofe which proceed 

Srom any other virtues, have not confidered. Dryd. 


What entertainment can be raifed from fo pitiful a 


machine ? We fee the fuccefs of the battle from the 

very beginning. Dryden. 
"Tis true from force the ftrongett title fprings, 

I therefore hold from that which fisit made kings, 


D ryd cH. 


13. Not near to: noting diftance. 
His regiment lies halfa mile at leaft 
South frem the mighty powcr of the king. 
14. Noting feparation or receffion. 
To die by thee, were but to die in jet; 


Sbak, 


rem thee to die were torture more than death. S2. 


Haft thou beheld when from the goal they ftart, 
The youthful charioteers with heaving heart, 
Rufhto the race, and, panting, fcarcely bear 
Th’ extremes of fev’rith hope and chilling fear. 


Dryd. Virgil. 


t$. Noting exemption or deliverance. 
From jealoufy’s tormenting ftrife, 
For ever be thy bofom free’d. 
16. Noting abfcence. 
Our father he hath writ, fohath our fitter, 
Of diff’rences, which I beft thought ic fit 
~ To anfwer from our home. Shake/p. King Kear. 


17. Noting derivation. 
I lay the deep foundations of a wall 
And Enos, nam’d from me, the city call. Dryden, 
18. Since. Noting diftance pa the paft. 
- The flood was not the caufe of mountains, but 
there were mountains from the creation. Raleigh. 
l had, from my childhood, a wart upon one of 
my fingers, Bacon. 
The other had been trained up from his youth 
in the war of Flanders. Clarendon. 
The milk of tygers wat his infant food, 
Taught from his tender years the tafte of blood. 
Dryden, 
no memorable 


Lilloifon. 


Prior. 


Were there, from all eternity, 
actions done 'till about that time? 
rg. Contrary to. Not in ufe. 

Any thing fo overdone is from the purpofe of 
playing; whofe end, both at the Art and now, was 
and is to hold, as twere, the mirrour up to nature. 

Sbaki/pear's Hamice. 
Do not believe, 


That from the fenle of all civility, 
I thue would play and trifle with your reverence. 
Shakcfp, 
Did you draw bondi to forfeit? Sign, to break ? 
Or mutt we read you quite from what we fpeak, 


And find the truth out the wrong way? Donne, 
29. Noting removal. 
Thrice frem the ground fhe leap'd, Dryden, 


21. Fromis very froquently joined by an 
ellipfis with adverbs: as, from above, from 
the parts abcve; from below, from the 
places below ; of which fome are here ex- 

emplified. 

22. From abore. 

He which gave them from above fuch power, 
for miraculous confirmation of that which they 
taught, endued them alfo with wifdom Srom above, 
to teach that which they fo did confirm. Ldooker. 

No fooner were his eyes in lumber bound, 
When, frem above, a more than tnortal found 
Invades his ears. Dryden's /En, 


23. From afar. 
Light demilagces from afar they threy, Dryden. 


FRO 
246 Fronr bencaibs ue is 
With whirtwinds from beneath the tofs'd the fhip, 
And bare expos'd the bottom of the deep. Drydems, 
An arm arifesout of Stygian flood, 
Which, breaking from beneath with bellowing found 
Whuirls the black waves and rattling floncs around. 


Dryden. 
25. Fron behind. ae 


See, to their bafe refter’d, earth, fsas, and air, 

And joyful ages from dchixd, in crowding ranks spe 
pear. Dryden. 
26. From afar. 
Their train proceeding on their ways. 
From far the town and lofty tow'rs furvey. Dryden. 
27. From high. 
Then heav’ns imperious queen fhotdown from high, 
K Dryden, 
28. From thence, Here from is fuperfuous. 

In the neceflary differences which arife Jiem 
therce, they rather break into feveral divificus than 
Join in anyone publick intereft; and JSrem bence have 
always rifemthe moft dangerous factions, which have 
ruined the peace of nations. Clarendon. 

29. From whence, From ishere fuperfvous. 

While future realms hiswand'ring thoughts delight, 

His daily vifion.and his dream by night, 

Forbidden Thebes appears before his eye, 

From whence he {ces his abfent brother fly. Pope. 
30. From where. 

Frem where high Ithaca o’erlooks the floods, 
Brown with o’erarching fhades and pendent woods, 
Us to thefe thores our filial duty draws. Pope's Ody. 

31. From withiut. 

When the plantation grows to ftrength, then it is 
time to plant it with women as well as with men, 
that it may fpread into generations, and not be 
pierced fram without, Bacon. 

If native power prevail not, fhall I doubt 
To feek for necdful fuccour from without. D» yden. 

32. From is fometimes followed by another 
Prepofition, with its proper cafe. 
33. From amid}. 

Thou too fhalt fall by timeor barb'rous foes, 
Whofe circling walls the fev'n fam’d hills enclofe; 
And thou,-whofe rival tow’rs invade the fkies, 

And, from amid/} the waves with equal glory rife. 

s 4 4 "Addd fou 
34. Frost among. 
Here had new begun 

My wand'ring, had not he, who was my guide 

Up hither fiom among the treesappear’d, 

Prefence divine! Milion's Paradife Loft 
35- From bencath, 

My worthy wife our arms miflaul, 

And from beneath my head my {word convey'd. 
Dryden's Zi, 
36. From beyond. nt 

There followed him great multitudes of peaple 
from Galilee, and from beyond Jordan. Mat. iv. 250 

37- From forth. 

Young Aretus, from forth his bridal bow’r, 
Brought the full laver o’er their hands to pour, 

And canifters of confecrated flour, Pope's Oduffey. $ 
38. From of. | 

The fea being conftraind to withdraw from of 
certain traéts of lands, which lay till then at the 
bottom of it. Weoedward, 

Knights, unhors’d, may rife from off the plain, 
And fighton foot, their honour to regain. Dryden, 

39. From out. d 

The king with angry threatnings from out a'wine 
dow, where he was not afhamed: the world thould 
behold him a beholder,.commanded his guard and 
the reft of his foldiers, tohatten their death. Sidney. 

And join thy voice unto the angel-quire 
From out his fecret altar touch’d with hallow'd fire. 

- 5. Mil fore 

Now fake from out thy fruitful breaft, the feeds 
Of envy, diicord, and of. cruel deeds. Dryden's Ar. 

Strong god of iron, whofe iron {ceptre {ways 
The freezing north and hyperborean ieas, 

Terrour is thine, and wild amazement, flung 

From out thy chariot, withersev'n the ftrong. Dryden 
40. From out of. : 4 

Whatlvever fuch principle there is, it was at the 

M firk 


FRO 
firft Gund out by difcourfe, and drawn from out’ of 
„the very, bowels of heaven and earth. Hooker. 
4s Fram under. 
He, though blind of fight, 
~DPefpis’d, and thought extinguifh’d quite, 
With inward eyes illuminated, 
His fiery virtne rous’d 
From under athes into fudden flame. Milt, Agoniftes. 
42 kRom within. 
From «within 
The braken bowels and the bloated fkin, 
A buzzing noile of bees hiscars alarins. Dryden. 
Fro'mw ARD. prep. [p pamandpeanb, Saxon. | 
Away front; the contrary to the word zo- 
nvards. Not now in ufe. 
As chearfully going towards as Pyrocles went 
froward fromusrd his death, Sidney. 
The horizontal needle is continually varying 
towards Eait and Welt; and fo the dipping or in- 
clining needle is varying up and down, towards or 
Jrourwards the zenith. Cheyne. 
Fronpi'rerous. adj. [frondifer, Latin.) 
Bearing leaves. Dia. 
FRONT, 2./. | frons, Latin; front, French.] 
1. The face. 
His front yet threatens, and his frowns command. 
Prior, 
They ftand not/rc7? to front, but each doth view 
The other’s'tail puriu’d as they purfue. Creech, 
The patriot virtues that diftend thy thought, 
Spread on thy, front and in thy bofom glow. Thom/en. 
2. The face, in a fenfe of cenfure or dif- 
like: as, a hardened front; a fierce front. 
This is the ufual fenfe. 


3. The face as oppofed to an enemy. 
His forward hand, inur’d to wounds, makes way 
Upon the harpet fronts of the moft fierce. Daniel. 
4. The part or place oppofed to the face. 
The accefs of the town was only by a neck of 
land: our men had fhot, that thundered upon them 
from the rampier in fro, and from the gallies that 
lay at fea in flank. 
5. ‘The van of an army. 
“TV wixt hoft and hoit but narrow (pace was left, 
A dreadful interval! and front to front 
Prefented, ttodd in terrible array. Milton’s Par. Lof. 


6. The forepart of any thing as of a build- 


ng. 

froth thefe fides aré not only returns, but parts of 

the front; and uniform without, though feverally 
-partitioned witiin, and are on both fides of a grcat 
and ftately tower, in the midit of the fron’. Bacon. 

Palladius advifeth the front of his edifice Mould 
fo refpet the South, that in its firft angle it receive 
the rifing rays of the Winter fun, and decline a little 
from the Winter fetting thereof, Brown, 

The prc: approach’d the door, 
Poffefs'd the porch, and on the front above 
He fix'd the fatal bough. Dryden's Æn. 
One fees the front of a palace covered with painted 
pillars of different orders, Addifon on Italy, 
7. The moft confpicuons part or particular. 
To FRONT. v. a. [froin the noun. | 
1. To oppofe directly, or face to lace; to 
encounter. 

You four {tall front them in the narrow lane; we 
will walk lower: if they ’{cape from your encounter, 
then they light on us. Shakefp, 

Can you, when you have pufh’d out of your 
gates the very defender of them, think to front his 
revenges with ealy groans. Shakefpeare. 

Some.are either to be won to the {tate in a fatt 


To Front. v. n. 


Bacon, | 


FRO 
To ftand foremoft. 


I front but in that file, 
Where others tell fteps with me, Shak. Aemry VIII. 
FRO'NTAL. #.f. [ frontale, Latin; frontal, 
French.) Any external form of medicine 
to be applied to the forehead, generally 
compofed amoneft the ancients of coolers 
and hypnoticks. Quincy. 
We may apply intercipients upon the temples of 
mattick : | B > may alfo be applied. Wifeman. 
The torpedo, alive, Qupifies at-a diftance; but 
after death produceth no fuch effet; which had 
they retained, they might have fupplicd opium, and 
ferved as frontales in phrenGes. Brown. 
FRrOo'NTATED. adj. [from frons, Latin.] 
In botany, the frontated leaf of a flower 
oem broader and broader, and at laft per- 
aps terminates in aright line: ufed in 
oppofition to cufpated, which is, when 
the leaves of a ower end in a point. 
Quincy. 
Fro’nrsox. #. fo [ front.and box.) ‘The 
box in. the playhoufe from which there 
is a direét view to the ftage. 
How vain are all thefe glories, all our pains, 
Unlefs gond fenfe preferve what beauty gains! 


That men may fay, when we the frontbox grace, 
Behold the firit in virtue, as in face. Pope. 
FRO'NTED. adj. [from frons.] Formed with 
a front. 
“ Part fronted brigades form. Milton. 
Frontier. 2. f. [ frontiere, French.) The 
marches ; the limit; the utmoit verge of 
any territory; the border ; peer. that 
which terminates not at the fea, but fronts 
another country. 
Draw all the inhabitants of thofe borders away, or 
plant garrifons upon all thofe frontiers about hime 
Spenfer on Ireland, 
I upon my frontiers here keep refidence, 

That little which is left {fo to detend. Milton, 
Fron Tier. aap Bordering ; conterminous. 
A place there lies on Gallia’s utmoft bounds, 

Where rifing feas infultthe fromtier grounds. Addifon. 
FRONTISPIECE, m. fe [ fronti/picium, id 
quod in fronte confpicitur , frontifpice, Fr. | 
"That part-of any building or other body 
that dire€tly meets the eye. _ 
With frontifpiece of diamond and gold 
Embelliin’d, thick with fparkling orient gems 
The portal fhone. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Whois it has informed us that a rational foul 
can inhabit no tenement, unlefs it has juftfuch a 
fort of frontifpiece ? Locke. 
The frontifpiece of the town houfe has pillars of a 
beautiful black marble, ftreaked with white. Addifon. 
Fro/nTLess. adj. [from front.) Not bluth- 
ing; wanting fhame; void of diffidence. 
Thee frontlifs man, we follow’d from afar, 
Thy inftruments of death and tools of war. Dryden, 
For vice, though frontle/s, and of harden'd face, 
ls daunted at the fight of awful grace. Dry.ten, 
Strike a blu through fromtle/s flattery. Pape. 
FRO'NTLET. z. f> [from froms, Latin; fren- 
teau, French.) A bandage worn upon the 
forehead. 


How now, daughter, what makes that front/er 
on ? You aretoo much of late i’ th'frown. Shake/p. 


They thall be as froaticrs.between thine eyes. 
Deut. vi. 8. 
To the forehead frontiers were applied, to reitrain 
and intercept the influx. Wifemen's Surgery, 


and true manner, or fronted with lome other of the 
faine party that may oppofe them, and fo divide the 
feputation. Bacon's Effays. 
l (hall frone thee, like fome ftacing ghoit, 
Withall my wrongs about me. Dryd. Don. Sebaftian, 
a. To ftand oppofed or overagainft any place 
or thing. 
The fquare will be one of the moft beautiful in, 
Italy when this Ratue is erected, and a town houfe 


buiig at one end to fror the chush that andsa the 
ether atddifonon laly. 


apartment in the forepart of the honfe. 


Sfrontrooms arc commonly more airy than, the Fack- 


frontrecm thallow. , 
Frore. adj. [beurozen, Dutch, frozen.] 


FERONTRO'OM. 7. f. (frentand room) An 


If your fop ftands io an eminent freet, the 


moms; and it will be inconvenient to make the 
Moxon. 


FRO 


Frozen. This word is not ufed fince the 
time of Milton. 
The parching air 
Burns frore, and cold performs th’ effect of fire. 
Milton, 


FRORNE. adj. [bevrozen, Frozen, Dutch. ] 


Frozen; congealed with cold. Obfolete. 
O, my heart-blood is well nigh frorwe I feele, 
And my galage grown faft to my heele. Spen/er’s Paft. 


FROST. x. /. [fnoyz, Saxon. ] , 


te The laft effect of cold; the power or att 
of congelation. 

This is the ftate of man: to day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hopes, to-morrow bloffoms, 
And bears his bluihing honours thick upon him ;. 
The third day comes a frof a killing frof, 

And when he thinks, good eafy man, tull furely 
His gneatnefs is a ripening, nips his root, 
And then he falls. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIIe 

When the froff feifes upon’ wine, only the more 
waterith parts are congealed : there is a mighty {pirit 
which can retreat into rdelf, and within: its own 
compafs lie fecure from the freezing impreffion, South. 

2. The appearance of plants and trees fpagke 
ling with congelation of dew. . 

Behold the groves that fhine with filver frof, 
Their beauty wither’d, and their verdure loit. Pope. 

Fro/srsitten. adj. [fro and bitten.) 
Nipped or withered by the froft. 

The leaves are too much freftbitten. Mortimer: 

Fro/srip., adj. [from froh]. Laid. on in 
inequalities like thole of the hoar froft 
upon plants. 

The rich brocaded filk unfold, 
Where rifing flow’rs grow ift with frofed gold. Gays 

Fro'stiLy. adv. [from frofy. | 

1. With frot ; with exceilive cold. 

2. Without warmth of affection. 

Courtling, l rather thou fhould’ft utter! 

Difpraife my work, than praife it frofily. Ben Fonfone- 

Fro'stiness. 2 f. [from frofy.]~ Cold 3, 
freezing cold. 

Fro'srnaiz. x. fo [frof and wail] `A 
nail with a prominent head driven into 
the horfe’s fhoes, that it may pierce the 
ice. i 

‘The claws are {trait only to take hold, for better: 
progreflion; as a horfe that is fhod with frof nails. 


Grew’s Cofmol.- 


Fro'srwork. x. f. [frof and work. ] Work 
in which the fub{tance is laid on with 
inequalities, like the dew congealed upon, 
fhrubs. 

By nature fhap’d to various figures, thofe 
The fruitful rain, and thefe the hail compofe ¢. 
The fnowy fleece and curious froffwork thefe 
Produce the dew, and thole the gentle breeze: 


Fro'sty. adj. [from frof] 
1. Having the power of congelation; ex- 
ceflive cold. . 
For ail my blood in Rome’s great quarrel fhed, 
For all the fro/fy nights that I have watch’d, 
Be pitiful co my condemned fons. Shak, Titus Andros. 
The air, if very cold, irritateth the flame, and 
maketh it burn more hercely; as fire fcorcheth in 
Sfrofty weather. > Bacon. 
A gnat half-{tarved with-cold and hunger, went 
outone froffy morning toa bee-hive. . L’ Hffrange. 
2. Chill in affection; without warmth of 
kindnefs or courage. 
What a froffy {pirited rogue is this! + 


t Blackxorés. ` 


Shakef. 


3. Hoary; grey-haired ; refembling frolt.. 


Where is loyalty ? 

Tf it be banifh’d from the frofy heady. 

Where hall it find a harbourin theearth?* Shak? 
FROTH.. x. f. [free, Danifhand Scottifh. ] 
1. Spume; foam; the bubbles caufed in 

liquors by agitation. 
His hideous tail then husled he about, 
And 


F RO 


And therewith all enwrapt the nimble thighs 
Of his frorh foamy fteed. Fairy Queen. 
When wind expireth Gom’ under the ica, as it 
causeth fome refoundingot the water, fo it caufeth 
fome light'motions of bubbles, and white circles of 
Sroth. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Surging waves againft a folid rock, 
Though all to shivers dath’d, th’ affault renew 3 
Vain batt’ry, and in frorb or bubbies end. Milter. 
1 The ufelefs froth fwims on the furface, but the 
pearl lies covered with a mafs of waters. Glanville. 
The featier’d ocean flies; , 
© Black fands, difcolour’d frorb, and mingled mud arife. 
Dryden. 
They were the frorb my raging folly mov’d 
When it boii'd up; I knew not then J lev’d, 
Yet then lov’d moft. Dryden's Aurengxebe. 
1f now the colours of natural bodies are to be min- 
gied, let water, a little thickened with foap, be agi- 
tated to raife a froth; aud after that frst has food 
alittle, there will appear, to one that fhall view it 
intently, various colours every whcre in the furtaces 
of the bubbles; but to one that fhall go fo far off 
that he cannot diftinguith the colours trom one ano- 
ther, the whole fred will grow white, with a per- 
d feét whitenefs. ewton. 
: A painter, having finithed the picture of a horfe, 
excepting the loofe frst about his mouth and his 
bridle; andafter many unfuccefsful eBays, defpairing 
to do that to his fatisfaétion, in a great rage threw a 
{ponge at it, all befmeared with the colours, which 
fortunately hitting upon the right place, by one bold 
Rroke of chance mott exactly fupplied the want of 
fkill in the artift. 
2. Any empty or fenfelefs thew of wit or 
‘eloquence. i i 
3. Any thing not hard, folid, or fubftantial. 
Who eateth his veal, pig, and tamb being frorb, 
Shall ewice in a week go to bed without broth. 
i r Tu Fe 
YoFeotu, v. w. [from the noun. To 
foam ; to-throw out {pume ; to generate 


beniley's Sermons. 


And churns it through his teeth. Dryden, 
Excefs muddies the bet wit, and only makes it 
flutter and frawd high. 
Fro'rHtry, adv. [from frothy. ] 
1. With foam; with fpume. 
2. In an empty trifling manner. 
Fro'tny. adj. [from froth. 
1. Full of foam, froth; or {pume. 
The fap of trees is of differing natures; fome wa- 
tery and clear, as vines, beeches, pears ; fome thick, 
as apples; fome gummy, as cherries; and fome 
rothy, as elms. Bacon. 
- Behold a frothy fubftance rife ; 
Re cautious, or your bottle flies. Swift, 
2. Soft; not folid; wafting. 
‘Their bodies are fo folid and hard as you need not 
fear that bathing fhould make them frothy. Bacon. 
3. Vain; empty; trifling. 

e What's a voluptuous dinner; and the frotby va- 
nity of difcourfe that commonly attends thefe pom- 
pous entertainments ? Wiat is it but a mortification 
to a man of fenfe and virtue ? L’ tftrange. 

Though the principles of religion were never fo 
Clear and evident, yet they may be made ridiculous 
by vain and frothy men; as the graveit and wife 
perlon in the world may be abufed by being put in a 
fool's coat, Tillotfon. 

FROUNCE. 2./. A word ufed by falcon- 
ers fora diftemper, in which white fpit- 
tle gathers about the hawk’s bill. Skinner. 

Jo Frounce. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
frizzle or curl the hair about. the face. 
This word was at firit probably ufed in 
contempt. 

Some frounce their curled hair in courtly guife, 


Some prank their ruffs,and others timely dight 
Their gay aitire, 


Grew. 


j 

r 

À {pume. . 
| He frets within, frozbs treafon at his mouth, 


‘airy Queen, 
Some warlike fign muft he ufed; either a flovenly 


bukin, or am ovevitaring frounced head. Afcham. 


FRO 


Thus, night oft fee me in thy pale career, 

*Till civil fuited morn appear ; 
Not trick’d and frounc'd as fhe was wont, 
With the Attick boy to hunt. 
Fro'uzy. adj. {A cant word. } 
1. Foetid; mufty. 
Petticoats in frouzy heaps. 
2. Dim; cloudy. 

When fir Diana leaves her bed, 
Vapours and fteams her looks difgrace ; 

A frouxy dirty-coloured red 

Sits on her cloudy wrinkted face. Swift. 
FRO'WARD. adj. [frampeand.] Peevith; 
ungovernable ; angry ; perverfe : the con- 
trary to foward. 

The froward paia of mine own heart made me 
delight to punifh him, whom I eiteemed the chieteft 
let in the way. Sidney. 

She's not froward, but modeft as the dove : 

She is not hot, but temperate as the morn, Shadesp, 

Whofe ways are crooked, and they Er A in 
their paths. rov. il. 1G. 

Tims moveth fo round, that a frcwsrd retention 
of cultom is as turbulent a thingas innovation, Bucor. 

*Tis with froward men, and freward factions 
too, as ’tis with fraward children; they'll be 1voner 
quieted by fear than by any fenfe of duty, L’ Effrange. 

Motions occafion fleep, as we find by the com- 


Milton. 


Swift, 


mon ufc and experience of rocking froward children» 


in cradles. Temple. 
Fro'warDLy. adv. [from froward.| Pec- 
vithly ; perverfely. 

I hid me and was wroth, and be Maa a gel 
in the way ot his heart. Uf, Wii, 07. 

Fro'waronuss. w. f. [from froward.] Pee- 
vifhnefs ; perverfenefs. 

How many /rewardnef[es of ours does he {mother? 
how many indignities does he pafs by? how many 
affronts does he put up at our hands? Sout. 

Weil mutually forget 
The warmth of youth, and frowerdn-/s of age. 
‘ Addif, Cato, 
Fro'wer. 2. /. [I know not the etymo- 
logy.) A cleaving tool. 
A frower of iron for cleaving of lath, 
With roll for a fawpit, good hufbandry hath. Tafer. 
To FROWN. v. a. [ froguer, old French, 
to wrinkle. - [Skizner.} ‘To exprefs dif- 
ae by contrafting the face to wrin- 
les ; to look ftern. 

Say, that the frowns; I'll fay, the looks as clear 

As morning rofes newly wath'd with dew, Sbake/p. 
' They chufe their magiftrate ; 
And fuch a one as he, who puts his hall, 
His popular fhajl, againit a graver bench 
"Than ever frown'd. Shake/peare's Coriolanus, 

How now, daughter, what makes that frontlet on? 

You are too much of late i'th’ frou, 
— Thou watt a pretty fellow, when thou hadft 
no need to care for her frowning. Shake/fp, K. Lear. 
Heroes in animated marble frowa. Pope. 
The wood, 
Whofe fhady horrors on a rifing brow 
Wav’'d high, and frcawa'd opon the ttream below. 
Pope- 
Fro'w x. n. f. [from the verb.] A wrinkled 
look ;, a look of difpleafure. ' 

Patiently endure that frown af fortune, and by 

fome notable exploit win again her favour. Knoles. 
In his half-clos’d eyes 
Stern vengeance vet and hoftile terror stand ; 
His iront yee threatens, and his frowns command. 
" Prior. 
Fro'wstncvy. edv. [from frown. | Stern- 
ly; with a look of .difpleafure. 

What, look’d he frowsing/y P 
A couritenance more in forrow than in anger. Shak. 

Fro'wy. adj. ee ; moffy. This word 
is now not ufed ; but inftead of it /roazy. 

But if they with thy gotes thould yede, 

They foon might be cornipted ; 

Or like not of the frowy fede, 

Or with the weeds be glutted. Spen/er’s Pafforals, 
Fro'zen. part. faf). of freexe. 


2. Chill in affection. 


FRU 
1. Congealed with cold. 


What was the walte of war, what fierce alarme 
Shook Afia’s crown with European arms ? 
Ev'n fuch have heard, if any fuch there be, 
Whofe earth is bounded by the frozen fea.. Drydex. 
Fieree Boreas, with his offspring, iffues forth 
T” invade the frozen waggon of the North. Drydi 
A cheerful blaze arofe, and by the fire 
They warm’d their frown feet, ani dry’d their wet 
attire. Dryden's Flower and Leaf. 


_ Againft whom was the fine frozen knight, froxce 
in defpair; but his armour naturally reprelemting 
ice, and all his furniture lively anfwering thereto. 


Sidney. 
Be not ever frozen, coy; i 
One beam of love will foon deftroy 
And melt that ice to floods of joy. Carew. J 
3. Void of heat or appetite. 
Even here, where frozen chaitity retires, 
Love finds an altar for torbidden fires. Pope, 


F. K.S. Fellow of the Royal Society. 

Who wirté profetis 

Shine in the dignity of F. R. S. Pope. 
FructiFerous, adj. [| fruđifer, Lanni] 
Bearing fruit. Birnfworth. 
To FRUCTIFY. v.a. [ fruGifier, French. } 
To make fruitful; to fertilife. ; 

The legal levies the fovereign raifes are as vapours 
which the fun exhalés, which fal! down in fweet 
fhowers to frué?ify the earth. Howe's Vocal Fore. 

Wheree’er fhe looks, behold fome fudden birth, 
Adorns the trees, and frué?iffes the carth. Granville. 

YoFru’ctiry.v. a. To hear fruit. 

It watereth the heart, to the end it may fruatify ; 
maketh the virtuous in trouble, full of magnanimity 
and cougage ; and ferveth as a moit approved remedy 
againtt all dolefuland heavy accidents which betal 
men in this prefent life. Hooker. 

Thus would there nothing fra tify, either near or 
under them, the fun being horizontal to the poles. 

. Brows, 

Frecririca'tion. #. f. [from fructify. | 

The act of caufing or of bearing fruit; 
fecundation ; fertility. 

That the fap doth powerfully rife in the Spring, 
to put the plant in a capacity of fre ification, he | 
that hath beheld how many gallons of water may be 
drawn trom a birch-tree, hath flender realon to 
doubt. Brown's Fulgar Evvroxrs. 

Fru/cruous.ady. | fruduexx, French; from, 
fraGify.| Fruitful; fertile; unpregnating 
with fertility. 
Apples of price, and plenteous (heaves of cora 
Oft interlae’d occur ; and both imiybe 
Fitting congeaial juice, fo rich the*foil, 
_So much docs/ruciuouemoitture o'erabound! Philips. 
FRUGAL. adj. fragalis, Latin ; frugal, 
French.| “ThiSfty; {paring ; pariimoni- 
ous; not prodigal; not profufe; not laa 
vith. z 
Reafoning, I oft admire, 
How nature wile and frugal could commit 
Such difpropottions, with fuperfluous hand 
So many nobler bodies to create, 
Grcater fo manifold to his own ufe. Ailton 

And wing’d purveyors his tharp hunger fed 
With frugal feraps of fleth and matlin bread. Harte. 

[f through miks he fhoots his jullen beains, © 
Frugal of light, in loofe andsthragcling ftreamis, 
Sulpegs adriding day. Dryden's Virgil. 

Fru'GaLiy. adv. [from frugal.) Parhi- 
monioufly; fparingly ; thriftily. 

Mean time young Pafimond his marriage prefs’d; 
And frugally refolv’d, the charge to hum, 

: To join his brother’s bridal with his own. rs yaem 

FRU GA'LITY. m/f. [ frugalite, French’; free 

galasi Lat.| Thrift; parfimony; good 
ufbanáry. 

As for the general fort of mcn, frugality muy 
be the caufe of drinking water; for that ts no {malt 


faving, to pay nothing for one’s drink. Bacon. 
Frugality and bounty too, i 

Thote diff ’ring virtues, meet inyon. Waller. 
M2 la 


FRU 
In this frugality of your praifes, fome things 1 
éannot omit. Dryden's Fables, Dedication. 
The boundaries of virtue are indivifible lines: it 
is imposithie to march up clofe to the frontiers. of 
frugality, without entering the territories of parii- 
mony. Arbutbnot's Joba Bull. 
Fauci'rsrous, adj. [frugifer, Latin. | 
Bearing fruit. Ainfeworth. 
FRUIT. 2. f. [fru@as, Latin ; frwyth, 
-= Welfh ; fruit, French. } S 
1. The produét of a tree or plant in which 
the feeds are contained. 
The ftrawberry grows underneath the nettle, 
And whelefome berrics thrive and ripen beft, 
Neighbour’d by frust of bafer quality. Shakefp. 
2. That partof a plant which is taken for 


food. 
By tafting of that fruit forbid, 
Where they fought knowledge, they did error find. 
Davies. 
See how the rifing fruits the gardens-crown, 
Imbibe the fun, and make his light their own. 


Blackmores} 


3-. Production. 


The fruit of the fpirit is in all: goodnefs- and: 


righteoufnefs, and truth. Ephefs y 9. 
4. The offspring of the womb ; the young of 
any animal. 
~ Can'ft thou theirreck’nings keep? the-timercom-.- 


ry putes. 
“When their {wol'n bellies fhall-enlarge the fruit. 
. Sandys. 
g. Advantage gained by.any enterprife: or 
conduct. i 
What is become of all the king,of Sweden's 
viSories 2) Where. are the fruits of them at this 


day 2 Or of what benefit will they be to pofterity ? 
i Swift. 


Another fruit, from confidering things tn them- 


felves, will be, that ezch man will purfue his thoughis 
in that method which will be moft.agreeable to the 
nature of the thing, aad to his apprchenfion of what 
“it fuggefts to him. Locke. 
6. The efeé or confequence of any aftion. 


She bluihcd whem fhe confidered the effect of 


granting; Mhe was pale when the remembered the 
fruits of denying. Sidney: 
Chey mall cat of the fruit of their own way. 


rG 
FRUITACE. x. fa [fruitage; Frenclt.] Fru 
collectively ; various fruits. 
In heav’n the trees 
Of life ambroGal fruitage bear, and vines 
Yield nectar. Milton's Paradife Lofts 
Greedily they plack’d : 
The fruituge, fair to fight, like that which grew 
Wear that bituminous lake where Sodom famed. 


VU. 
it 


Milton 


What is more ordinary wih them than the taking 
in flowers and fruitage tor the garnifhing of their 
work ? ore. 

Fu U'ITEFARER. xe fo [fruit and bearer. 
That which produces fruit. 


Trees, clpecially fruisbearers, are often infected) 


with the meafles. Mortimer's Hufoandry. 
Fauirpeartxe. adj. [fruit and bear. | 
Having the quality of producing fruit. 
Hy this way gratt.trecs-of diflercnt kinds one 
or another, at fruitdearing wees-onsthofe that bear 
not. Miertimer 
Faurrerer. 7. f. [ fruitier, French. ] One 
who trades in fruit. 
1 did fight wih one Sampfon Stockfifh, , a 
fruiterer, behind Gray's-inn. Slakefp. Haury lVe 
Walnuts the fruis rets hand in Autumn fain > 
Blue plumbs and juicy pears augment his gain, Gay, 
Fruirery. 2. f. | fredterie, French.) 
3. Fruit collectively taken. 
Oft, notwithftaading all thy care 
To help thy plants, on ihe fmall /ruitery 
Exempt from ills, an oriental blait 
Difaftrous ties. _ Philips. 
2. A fruit-loft; a repofitory for fruit, 


Fruitrur. adj. [ fruit and full.) 


FRU 


1. Fertile; abundantly productive ; liberal 
of vegetable produtt.. 


If the continued.cruel, he could no more fuftain 
his life than the earth remain fruiifal in the fun’s 
continual ab‘ence. Sidney. 

‘The Earth, 
Though in comparifon of Heav’n, fo fmall,- 
Nor glilt?ting, may of folid good contain 
More plenty than the fun that barren thires,. 
Whofe virtue on itfelf works-no eficct. 
But in the fruvitfa earths, diiten. 


2.. Actually bearing fruit. 


Adonis’ gardens,, 

That one day bloom'd, and fruitful were. the next. 

` À Shakefpeare. 

3.. Ptolifick ; childbearing ;.not barren. 
Hezr, Nature, hear;.deargoddefs, hear a father ! 
Sufpend thy purpole, if thou did’it intend 
Ta make this creature fruitfed s 
Into her womb coavey tterility, Shakefp, King Lear. 
. Male he created thee,.but thy confort 

Female for-race ;. then blefs'd mankind, and faid, 
Be fruitful, multiply,and fill the Earth ; 
Subdue it, and throughout dominion hold, Milton. 


Lhave copied nature, making. the youths amorous: 
Gay.. 


ard the damfels fruiifyl. Í 
4.. Plenteous; abounding in-any thing. 
While you, my lord, thetural hades admurte,:, 
And from Britannia’s publick pofts retire, . 
Me into foreign realms my fate.conveys, . 
Through nations fruitful of immortal lays. Addifone 
FruirruL.y..adv. [from fruitful.) ; 
1. Jn fach a manner as:to be prolifick.. 
How facred feeds of fea, and air, and earth, . 
And purer fire through univerfal.night, 
And empty {pace did Seal fuel unite. 
2.. Plenteoully ;.abundantly.. 


You have many opportunities to cut him off: iff 


your will.waot not, time and placc.will be fruitfully 
ottereds. Shukefpeares 
Fruitfully abound. Dryden, 
FRU'ITFULNESS: xef- [from fruitful. | 
1. Fertility; fecundity; plentifulproduction. 
Neithcrean we afcribe the fame fruitfulne/s to any 
part of the earth, nor the fame virtue to any plant 
thereon growing, that they had before the flood. 
Raleigh's Hiffary. 


many children... 
The goddefs, prefent at the match fhe made,. 
So blefs'd the bed, fuch fruit/ulne/t.convey’d, 
© Thatere ten moons had tharpen'd either horn, 
To-crown.theirblifs, a lovely boy wasbòrn. . Dryd. 
3. Exuberant abundance 
The remedy of fruitfulrefs-is eafy, ut no la- 
bour will help the contrary: I will like and praife 
fome things in a young writer, which yety 4 he 
continues in,.2 cannot but juftly hate him for. 
Ben ‘Fonfon's Difcoveries. 
Faou'rrerovesa af. [frust and groves. | 
* Shades, or clofe plantations of fruit trees. - 
The faithfultlave, . 
Whom to my nuptial train Icarius gaves.. 
To tend the fruiigroves.- Pope's Oc2uffcys 
FRUITION. x. /- [frxor, Latin.] Enjoy- 
ment ;.pofleffion; pleafuse given by pof- 
fellionor ufes 


Man doth not feem to reft. fatisiied .either-with 
fenition-of that wherewith. bislife is preferved, or 
with? performance.of fuch a¢tions as advance him 
mott defervedly in eftimation. Horker: 
l am driv’n, by breath of her renown, 
Fither to feck thipwreck, or to arrive 
Where I.may have fruirion of her love. 
God riches and renown to men imparts, 
Ev niall they with 5zand yet.theirmarrow heatst 
Cannot fó great a fluency receive, 
Buc theinyrustion-to a ttranger leave. 
Wit ance, like beauty, without artor drefs, 
Naked and unadorned, could find fuccefs; . 
Till by fruition; novelty dettroyed, . 
The nymph mult. fod.acw charms to be en 


Shakefps 


Sandys, 


joy’d. 


varxrville, 


Rofeommon,: 


Fauir-time. 2. f. [fruit and time. | 


2. The quality of being prolifick, or bearing 


FRU 


Affition generally difables a man from purfuing: 
thole vices in which the guile of men confilts : it 
the affliction be on his body,- his appetites are” 
weakencd, and eapacity of fruition dettroyed. 

Regers's Sermons, 


Frulitrve. ej. [from the noun.] En- 


joying ; pofiefing ; having the power of 
enjoyment. A ward not legitimate. 

‘To whet our longings for /ruétive or experimenta? 
knowledges. it is. referved among the.prerogatives of 
being in heaven, . to koow bow happy we thall be, 
when there. Boyles. 


Frurirvess. adj. [ftom fruit.] 


1. Barren of fruit ; not bearing fruit: 

The Spaniards of Mexico, for the tirit forty years,.. 
could not make our kind of wheat bear feed s but 
it grew up as high as che trees, and was fruitl/s. 

Raleigh’s Hepa. b 


2.. Vain ;;productive of no advantage ; idle 5. 


unprofitable. 
Ot let me not, qucth he, retum agait 
Back to the world, whofe joys fo fruirée/s are z- 
But let me here for ay in-peace remain, 
Oritraightway on that laft long voyage fare. Speafer.. 
Serpent ! we mighthave {par’d our coming hither 5 
FPruitiefs to mey though fruit be here t’ excels. Mi/r. 
The other is for entirely waving a!l fearches into 
antiquity, in relation to this controverfy, as being 
either needlefs or fruitie/s. Waterland, 


13. Having no offspring. 


Upon my head they plac’d a frwitle/s crowns 
And but a barren fceptre in my gripe; 
_ No fon of mine fucceeding. Shakefpeare's Macbeth, 
Fru/itLessey. adv. [from fruitlefs.] Vaine- 
ly; idly ; unprofitably. i 
After this truit curiofity frauitleffy enquireth, and ` 
confidence blindly determincth. Brow tie 
Walking they talk’d, and fruitlefly divin’d 
What friend the.pricitefs by thole words delign’d.» 
tA Lirydette 
The 
Autumn ; the time for gathering fruit. 
FRUIT-TREE. a f. [fruit and tree.]- A 
tree of that. kind whofe principal value : 
arifes from the fruit produced by it.. 
Lady, by yonder bleffed moon P'vow; , 
That tips with filver all'thefe fruitetrce tops... Shak. . 
They poffeffcd houfes full of all goods, wells « 
digged, vineyards and.oliveyards,,and frxit-trees in . 
abundance. Neb. ix. 256 . 
All with a border of rich fruit-trees crown’d, ` 
Whofe loaded. branches hide,the lofty mouad. 
‘ Wadler, ` 
Frumenta'crous, adj. [from frumentum,» 
Làatin:], Made of grain. er, 
Frume'NrTY. xf. [ frumentam, com, La- . 
tins) - Food made of wheatboiled in mills. . 
ToFruM?r. v.a. To mock ; to browbeat. . 
Skinner. Ainfrsrth. . 
To Frusu..v. ac [ frofer, Frenchi] “Ro: 
pteak, brutfe, or crufh. Hanmer. 
1 like thy armour well ; 
Til fuh it, and-unlock thesivets all; ©. 
But I'll be matter of «ite. Shakefpeare.: 
Frusu. 2. f. [from thé verb:] A fort-of 
tender horn that.grows in the middle of 
the fole, and at fome. diflance from the: 
toe: it divides into two branches, run- 
ning towards the heel, in the form of a» 
fork. Farrier's Di&. 


Frustra'neousy adj. [fruftra, Latin, ] 


Vain; ufelefs; unprofitable; without ad- 

va Nage. i A 
Theipattomptsi being fo fryfranesus, and the de. 
monftrations to the contrary fo per{picuous, itis a 
marvel that any man, thould. be zealoufly aliested 
in a caufe that. has neither truth nor any hone(t 
ufefulniefs in it. Ore, 
He timely withdraws» his frafrazecus bathed 
kindusfics, and fees the folly of endeavouring to 
ftroke 


l 
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firoke a tyger into alamb, or to court an Ethice 
pian.out of his colour. South, 
Go FRU'STRATE. Us a [_fruftror, Latin; 
Sruftrer, Fr. } Vek 
1.. To defeat ; to difappoint ; to baulk. 

It is an axiom of nature, that natural defire can- 

not utterly be frufrate. Hooker. 
I furvive, 

To mock the ezaettations of the world, 

To frufirate prophecies, and to raze out 

Rotten opiniw:1. Shakc/peare’s Henry VV. 

Stern look’d the fiend, as fruffrate of his will; 
Not half fuffie’d, and greedy yet tokill. Dryden. 

Not more almighty co refiltour might, 

Than wife to fræfirate all our plots and wiles, Mit. 
2. To make null; to nullify. . 

The act of parliament which gave all his Jands to 
the queen, did cut off and frufrrate all fuch con- 
We yances. § penser. 

y Now thou haft aveng’d 
Supplanted Adam ; and by vanquifhing 
' Temptation, haft regain’d loft paradife, 


Ard fruffrated th: conqueft fraudulent.. Milton. 


The peculiar itrength of the motive may of itfelf 


perhaps contribute to frufirate theefficacy of it, ren- 
' dering it liable to be fufpeétcd by him to whom it is 


` addreffed, Atterbury. 
Fru’strate, participial. adj. [from the 
"verb. J 


1. Vain; ineffeQual ; .ufelefs ; unprofitable. 
He is drown’d e 
Whom thus we ftray to find, and the fea mocks 
Our frufrate fexrch on land.. Shake/p. Tempeft. 
The ruler of the province of Judcabe:ng by Ju- 


— Kan bufed in. the se-edifying of this temple, flaming | 


* bals of fire iling near the foundation, and oft con- 
fuming the workmen, made the Te ee 
Raleigh's Hiftory. 

All at once employ their thronging darts ; 

But out of order thrown, in air they join, 
"And multitude makes frafrade the defign.. Dryden. 
7%. Null; void.. i 

Few thingy are fo reftrained to any one end or 
purpofe, that, the fame being extinct,- they thould 
forthwith utterly become frufrate. Hocker. 

Frustration. 2. f. [ frufratic, Latin; 
from frufrate.] Difappointment ; defeat. 

In ftates notorioully irreligious,.a fecret and ir- 
refiRiblespower countermands their deepelt projects, 

. fplits their counfels, and fmites their molt refined 
__ policies with frufiration and a curfe. South. 
Fru'straTive. adj..[trom frufrare.} Fal- 
Jacious ;.difappointing. Ainfrxorth. 
Fru'stra tory. adj. [from frufrate.| That 
which makes any procedure void; that 
which vacates any. former procefs. 
Bartolus reftrains this toaf7u/Pratoryappeal. Ayli fe. 
FRUSTUM. .». f. {Latin.] A piece cut 


off from: avregular figure. A tern of 
fcience. 

Fry. ».'f. [from f'a foam, Danih. Skiz- 
IET. 


ts The fwarm of little fifhes juft produced 
from the fpawn. 


They come taus, butaslove draws; 
He fwallows us and never chaws; 
By himyas by chai:r’d thot..whole ranks to die; 
Vibteis'the tyrant pike, and westhe fry, Donne, 
Forthwith the founds and feas.each creek and bay, 
With fry innumcrable (warm, and thoals 
Of fith, that wath their fins and thining fecales 
‘Glide usder the green wave in fcul!s, that oft 
Bunk the mid-fea.. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Phe angler had, the hap 
fith from amang the f7, 
So clofe behind foime promontory lie 
The huge levisthans, t’ attend theis prey; 
And give no chace, but fwallow inthe fry, 
. Which through theirs gaping jaws mifake the way. 


L' Efirange, 


_ Dryden. 
2. Any fwarm of animals; or young people 


in contempt. 
Oscot the fry ef thefe rakehell horfeboys, grow- 


to draw up a very litile 


FUE 
ing upin knavery and villainy, are their kern con- 
tinually fupplied and maintained. Spen/er on Ireland, 
Them before the fry of children young, 
Their wanton fports and childifh mith did play, 
And tothe maidens founding timbrels fung. Fairy Q. 
Draw me no conttellations there, 
Nor dog nor goat, nor bull, nor bear ; 
Nor any of that monftrous fry 
Of animals that {tock the tky. Oldham, 
The young fry muft be held ata diftance, and 
kept underthe difcipline of contempt. Collier. 


Fry. ef. A kind of-fieve. 


He dreffed the duit from malt by running it 
through afan or fry. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 


To FRY. va. [ frigo; Lat. frio, Welth ; 


Frick, Erfe.] 
To drefs food by. roafting it in a pan on 
the fire.: 


To FRY. v.27. 


t. To be roafted in a pan on the fire.’ 
2. To fuffer the ation of fire. 

So when with crackling flames a cauldron friet, 

The bubbling waters from the bottom rife ; 

Above the brims they force their fiery way, 

Black vapours climb aloft, and cloud the day. Dryd. 
3. To melt with heat. 

Spices and gums about them melting fry, 

And phenix likey in tat rich neft they dies Wadler. 
4. T'osbe agitated like liquour in the pan on 
the fire. 

Oil of fweet almonds,- newly drawn with fugar, 
and a little fpice, fpread upon bread toaited, is an 
excellent nourifher; but then, to keep the oil from 
Srying in the Ramach;-drink mild beer after it. 

Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 
Where no ford he finds, no water fries, 
Nor billows with unequal murmurs roars 
But fmoothly fide along, and {well the thoar,. 
That courfe he fteer’d. Dryden's Æn. 
Fry. 2. f. [from the verb] A dih of 
things fried.. 
Fry'tncpan. 2. f. [fry and pan.) The 
veffel in which meat is roafted on the fire. 

It pafs by fea, I may chance to fall from the 
Sryingpun into the fire. Howel’s Vocal Forcft. 

We underitand by out of the fryingpan into the 
fre, that things go from bad to worte., J.’ Efirange. 

A freeman of London has the privilege of difturb- 
ing a whole ftreet with the twanking of a brafs kettle. 
ora fryingpan. Addifun, 

Jo Fus. v.a. To put off; to delay by falfe 
pretences; to cheat. It is generally written 
fot. See For. 

A hundred mark'is along lone for a poor Jone 
woman to bear! and I have berne, and borne, and 
borne, and have been fubb’d off and fw56'd off 
from. this. day to that day, that itis a shame tobe 
thought on. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 

Fus. ». / A plump chubby boy. Ainjavi rth. 
Fu’caten. aj. [ fucatus Latin.) 
te Painted ; difguifed with paint. 
z. Difguifed by talfe fhow. 
FU'CUS, 2. f. (Latin.} Paint for the face. 
Not now in ufe. 
Women chat 
Of fucus this and fucus that. 

Thole who paint for debauchery Mould have te 
fucus pulled off, ard the coarfenefs underneath dif- 
coverc. Collier. 

To F u'nDLe. v. ae [Of unknown ety mo. 
mology.] To make drunk. 
"Fhe table floating round, 
And pavement faithlefs to the fuddled feets Thom/en. 
To Fu'ppur. von. To drink to exccfs. 

Men willbe whorsiagand fuddling on tiM, 

L’ Lffrange. 
FUEL. ». J. [from fer, fire, French. | ‘| he 


matter or aliment of ‘fre. 


This fpark will prove a raging fire, 


Ben Sotrfen. i 


This hall be with burning end fuel of fixe. J/. ix.5. f 
If wind and fuel be brought to feed i$ with, Shube/. f 


FUG 


Mov’d by my charms, with them your love may 
ceafe ; 

And as the fuel finks the flame decreafe. 
To Fu’ev. v.a [from the noun. | 
t. To feed fire with combnftible matter. 

And yet fhe cannot wafte by this, 

Nor long endure this torturing wrong ;.- 

For more corruption needlefs i9, 


Prior. 


To fuet fuch afever long- Donne.. 
Never, alas! the dreadfulname 
That fuels the infernal flame, Cowleye: 
The fue/’dchimney blazes wide. ` Tbom/forr. 


2. To ftore with firing. 
Some are plainly economical, as that the feat 
be well watered, and-well fuelled; Wotton’s Archite.- 


FUBILELEMORTE. n. /. [French.] Cor- 
ruptly pronounced and written philomor. 


uillemorte colour fignifies the colour of wie 
thered feavcs in autumn. 


Fuca’cious. adje [ fugax, fugacis, Latin. } 
Volatile. . 

Fuca’crousness: se f. [ fugax, Latin.] 
Volatility; the quality of flying away. 

Fuca'crry, xf. [ fugax, Latin.) 

t. Volatility ; quality of flying away. 

Spirits and falts, which, by their fugacity, ca- 

lour fmell, tate, and divers experiments that I pur- 
pofely made to examine them, were like. the falt and: 


fpirit of urine and foot. Boyte. 
2. Uncertainty ; inftability. 
Fuon. interj. perhaps from [gru] An 


expreffion of abhorrence. Commonly foh. 
A very filthy fellow: how odiou(ly he fmells of his. : 
country garlick ! fugh, how he itinks of Spain. 
Dryd. Don. Sebaftian, 
FUGITIVE. adj. [ fugitif, French; fugi- 
1puus, Latin. 
1. Not tenable; not to be held or detained. 

Our idea of infinity is a growing and fugitive 
idea, {till in a boundlefs progrcifion, that can ftop no 
where, cke, 

Happinefs, object of that waking dream, 

Which we call hife, miftaking: fugitive theme 
Of my purfuing verfe, ideal fhade, 
Notional good, by faney only made, 
2. Unfteady ; unftable ; nordurable. 
3. Volatile; apt to fly away. 

The more tender and fugitive parts, the leaves + 
of many of the more fturdy vegetables, fall off for 
want of the fupply from beneath: thofe only which 
are more tenacious, making a fthift to fubfilt without 
fuch recruit. ‘ Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 

4. Flying; running from danger. i 
Whiltt yet with Parthian blood thy fword iswarm, 
The fugitive Parthians follow. Shake Ant, and Ch Ope 
The Trojan chief 
Thrice fugitive about Troy wall. 
5- Flying from duty ; falling of, 

Cana fugitive daughtcr enjoy herfelf,. while her 
perents are in tears. Clariffia. 

6. Wandering; runnagate; vagabond, 

‘Lhe mott malicious furmife was countenanced by 
_a libellous pamphlet of a fugitive phyfician. Wetton. 
Kulcraive. v. /. [from the adjeftive,] 
t. One whe runs from his ftation-or duty. 

Unmarried men are heft fricndss. bet matters, 
beft fervants, but not always beit fubjjects 3“ for they 
are light to run away, andalmioit alk fugitives are of 
that condition. Bacon, >», 

Back to thy punifhment, +, 
Falfe fugisive ! andito: thy {peed add wings,  . 
Lett with a whip of fcospigns I purfue 
„Thy ling’ring. Miltcn's Paradife I-f?.: 
We underitand by fome fugitives that, he hath» 
commanded 
The generals toreturn with viory, or expect. + 
A thameful death. Dinbam Sopky, 
2. One who takes thelter: -undecwanother 
power from punifhment. ı 

Too many, being «men ofsgoodiinheritancey ‘are 
fied beyord the feasy wheve tlfey-live under princes: » 
which ase her majelty2s profefied enemies ; and con- 

vale. 


Prior- 


Milton, 


FUL 


vette andsare confederates with other traytors and 
Sugitives there abiding. Spenfer on Ireland. 
Your royal highnels is too great and too juft, 
either fo wantor to receive the homage of rebellious 
fugitives. 3 Dryden. 
3. One hard to be caught or detained. 
What mufe but hiscan Nature’s beauties hit, 
Or catch that airy fygirive, call'd wit. Harte. 
Fu'ciriveness. # /. [from fugitive. 
SA : £ 
1. Volatility; fugacity. 
That divers falt, emerging upon the analyfis of 
many concretes, are very volatile, is plain from the 
Sagitiven/s of fale and: of harthhorn attending in 
dittillation. Boyle. 
2. Inftability ; uncertainty. 
FUGUE. n. J: (French; from fuga, Latin. ] 
In mufick, fome point coniifting of four, 
five, fix, or any other number of notes 
begun by fome one fingle part, and:then 
feconded by`a third, fourth, fifth and 
fixth part, if the compofition confifts of fo 
many ; repeating the fame or fuch like 
notes, fo that the feveral parts follow, or 
come in one after another in the fame 
manner, the leading. parts ftill fying be- 


fore thofe that follow. Harris. 
The reports and fugues have an agreement with 
the figures in rhctorick of repetition and traduction. 
Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 
The’ tkilful organift plies his grave and fancied 
defcant in lofty fugues. Milion on Education. 
His volant touch 
Intin through all proportions, low and high, 
Fled, and purfu’d trantverfe shenrefthant fuga 
Milton. 
Long has a race of heroes fill’d'the ftage, 
That rant by note, and through the gamut rage; 
In-fongs and airs exprefs their martial fire, 
Combat in trills, and ina fugue expire. Addifon. 
Fultciment. n. f [ fulcimen, fulcimentun, 
Latin.} That on which a body refs, 
which aéts or is acted upon at cach end, 


as a balance ora lever. 

The power that equiponderates-with any weight, 
mutt have the fame proportion unto it, as there is 
betwixt their feveral diftances from the centre or 
fulciment. 4 Wilkins. 

Jo Furri’. v. a. [full and fll] 
r. To fill till there i3 no room for more. 


This fenfe is now not ufed. 
Six gates i’ th’ city, with mally ftaples, 
And correfponfive and fulfilling bolts, 
Sparre up the fons of Troy. Shak.Troil, and Creffida. 
2. To anfwer any prophecy or promife by 


performance. 
They knew him not, nor yet the voices of, the 
prophets which are read every fabbath-day, they have 
Sufilled them in condemning him. Ads, xili. 27. 
"The fury bath’d them in each other's blood ; 
Then, having fix'd the fight, exulting flies, 
And bears fulfll'd her promife to the tkies. Dryden. 
3. To anfwer any purpofe or defign. 
Here nature feems fulfili’'d in all her ends. 
Milton's Paradife Loft. 
4. To anfwer any defire by compliance or 


gratification. © 
fon my wounded breatt thou drop’ft a tear, 
Think for whofe fake my breatt that wound did bear ; 
And faithfully my lait desires f= JA/, 
As I perform my creel father’s will. Dryden's Ovid. 
ç. Vo anfwer any law by obedience. 
Love worketh no ill to his neighbour, therefore 
love’is the fulfilling of the law. Ror. xiii. 10. 
This I my glory account 
My exaltation, and my whole delight, 
That thou in me well-pleas’d dectar’it thy will 
Fuifil'd, which to fu/fliis all my bhifs. “Ailton. 
Furers'uGut. adj. s| fall and fraught.) 


Fully ftored. 
Thy fall hac lefta kind of blot 
To mark the fuffranght man, the bet endu’d, 
With fome fulpicion. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 


Fu'LCENCY. a. fe 
dour; glitter. : Z 
Fu'teenr. adj. [ fulgens. Latin. J Shining ; 
dazzling; exquifitely bright. 
As from a cloud his fw/gens head, 

And thape ftay-bright, appear'd. Milson's Par. Loft. 
The illumination is not fo bright and fulgentias 

to obfcure or extinguifla all perceptibility of reaton. 
More's Divine Dial. 
FU'LGID. adj. [ fulgidus, Latin. } Shining ; 

glittering; dazzling. 
Furerpiry. 2. f. [from fulgid.| Splen- 
dour; dazzling glitter. ° Dif. 
Fu'icour.a./. | fulgor, Latin. | Splendour ; 
dazzling brightnefs like thar of lightning. 
Glow-worms alive project a luftre in the dark; 
which fulgoxr, notwithitanding, ceafeth.after death. 
Brown, 
When I fet my eyes on this fide of things, there 
fhires from them fuch an intelleQtual fu/gewr, that 
methinks the very glory of the Deity becomes vifible 
through them. More. 
FULGURA'TION. 2. f. [ fulguratio, Latin. | 
The act of lightening. 
Fu'LHAM. #. f. A cant word for falfe dice. 
Hanmer. 
Let vultures gripe thy guts, for gourd and Fa/bam's 
hold 


old, 

And high and low beguile the rich and poor. Sh2ke/p. 
Furr'cinous. adj. | fuligineux fe, French, 

fuliginofus, Latin.] Sooty; fmoky. 
Burrage hath an excellent fpirit to reprefs the 
fuliginous vapours of dufky melancholy, and fo cure 
madnefs. Bacon. 
Whereas hiftory fhould be the torch of truth, he 
makes her in divers placesa fuliginous link of lies. 
Hewel. 
Fultrmart. #. f- [This word, of which 
Skinner obferves that he found it only in 
this paffage, feems to mean the fame with 

fisat.) A kind of ftinking ferret. 


The fichat, the fudimart, and the ferret, live 
upon the face, and within the bowels of the earth. 
Walton's Angler, 
FULL. adj. [pulle, Saxon ; vol, Dutch. } 
1. Replete ; without vacuity ; having no 
{pace void. 
Better is an handful with quietnefs, than both the 
hands full with travel and vexation of fpirit. 
Eccl iv. 6. 
Valley full of chariots. [faiab. 
The trees of the Lord are full of fap. Pfalms. 
Where all, mutt fud/ or not cohcrent be. Pope. 
2. Abounding. in any quality good or,bad. 
With pretence from Strephon her to guard, 
He met her full, but _fwé/ ot warelulnefs. 
You thould tread a courfe 
Pretty and full of view. ` Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
Followers, who make themfelves as trumpets of 
the commendation of thofe they follow, arc full of 


Sidney. 


inconvenience; they taint bufinefs through want of 


fecrecy, and export honour from a man, and make 
him a return in envy. Bacon, 
That muft be our cure, . 

To be no more; fad cure; for who would lofe, 

Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 

Thofe thoughts that wander through eternity ? 37i/r. 
Gay religion's fv// of pomp and gold. > Mikon. 
In that fweer feafon, as in bed I lay, 

I turn’d my weary fide, but fillin vain, 

Though fuil of youthtul health and pain. Dryden., 
He is fud? of wants which he cannot fupply, and 

compafled about with infirmities which he cannot 

remove, Tillefon. 
From yon bright heaven our author fetch’d his tire, 

And paints the paffions that your eyes infpirc ; 

Full of that flame, “his tender feenes he warms, 

And frames his goddefs by your matchlefs charms. 

rant’, 
3. Stored with any thing; well fupplied 
with any thing. 
Fudlot days was he ; 
Two ages pait, he tiv’d’the third to fee. 


4 


Tickel, 


l S$» Latin. Spl d 4. 
[fulgen ] plen 


FUL 
Plump; faginated; fat. 


A gentleman of a fxl/ body having broken his fxin 
bya fall, the wound inflamed. | Wifemar's Surga ` 


çe Saturattd; fated. 


l am full of the burnt offerings of rams. Jami. 91. 
The alteration of fcenes feeds and relieves the cse, 
before it be full of the fame objet. Bacon, 


6. Crowded with regard to the imagination 


or memory. 
Every one is felt of the miracles done by cold baths 
on decayed and weak conttitutions. Locke. 


7. That which fills or makes full; large ; 


great in effect. 

Water digefteth a full meal fooner thar any li- 

quor. _ Arbuthas, 
8. Complete ; fuch as that nothing further 
is defired or wanted. 

"I hat day had feen the fu// accomplifhment 
Of all his travels. Daniel's Civil War, 

What remains, ye gods, 
But up and enter now into full blifs ? Milor. 

Being tried at that time only with a promife, he 
gave full credit to that promife, and {tiN gave evi- 
dence of his fidelity as fait as occafions were offered. 

Ehimmond's Praet. Catechifm. 

The refurre€tion of Jefus from the dead hath given 

the world fu// affurance of another life. © Tillorfor. 
g. Complete without abatement ; at the ut- 
moft degree. - 

At the end of two fuli years Pharaoh dreamed. 

_ Gengsi. 
After hard riding plunge the horfes into wateg, and 
allow them to drink as they pleafe; but gallop them 
full {peed, to warm the water in their bellies. Swift. 
10. Containing the whole matter; expreff- 
ing much. . 
Where my expreffions are not fo full as his, either 
* our language or my art were defective; but where 
mine are fud/er than his, they are but the impref- 
fions which the often reading of him have-left upon 
my thoughts. _ Derbam. 

Should a man go about with never fo fet ttudy to 
deferibe fuch a natural form of the year before the: 
deluge as that which is at prefent ettabliihed, he 
could fcarcely do it info few words, fo fit and proper, 
fo full and exprefs. Wocdward, 

11. Strong: not faint; not attenuated. 

I did never know fo full a voice ifue from {> 
empty a heart; but the empty veffel makes the greate 
found. Shake/peare. 

Barrels placed under the floor of a chamber, make 
all noifes in the fame more fu// and refounding. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Dryden taught to join 
The varying verfe, the full refounding line, 
12. Mature; perfect. 

In the fultanry of the Mamalukes, flaves reigned 
over families of {ree men; and much like were the 
cafe, if you fuppofe a nation, whero the cuftom were 
that aftcr fu// ace the fons thould expulfe their fathers 


Pope. 


out of ther poffeiiions. Bacon. 
So law appears imperfect, and but giver 
With purpofe to refign them in full time 
Up to a better covenant. Milton. 
Thefe thoughts 
Full counfel mutt mature. Milton, 


13. [Applied to the moon.] Complete in 
its orb. 

Towards the fx// moon, as he was coming home 
one morning, he telt his legs faulter. Wifeman. 

14. Not continuous, ora full top. 

Therewith he ended, making a full point of a 

hearty fign. ; Sidvicy. 
15. Spread to view in all dimenfions. 

’Till about the end of the third century, I do 
not remember to have fcen the head of a Roman 
emperor drawn with a full face: they always appear 
in protile. Addifon on Medals. 

FuLL. x. /. [from the adjective. ] 
1. Complete meafure ; freedom» trom dth- 
ciency. 
. When we return, - "s 
We’ll fee thofe things atlected to the full, Shak/p. 

He liked the pomp and )abfolute authority of a 

gcoeral 


FUL 


general well, and preferved the dignity of it to the' 
- il i 


: . k Clarendon, 
The picture of Ptolemy Phiiopater is given by au- 
thors to the full. ' Dryden. 
Sicilian torturesiand the brazen bull, 
Are emblems, rather than exprefsithe fu// 
Of what he feels. Dryden's Perf. 
If where the rules not far enough extend, ; 
Some lucky licence anfwer to the full 
Th’ intent propos’d, that Jicence is a rule. 
2. The Bighet ftate or degree. 
“The fwan's down feather, | 
That Rands upon the {well at ful/ of tide, 
Neither way inclines. Shake/p, Ant. and Cleopatra. 
3. The whole; the total. i 
The king hath won, and hath fent out 
A fpeedy pow'r to encounter yous my lord: 
This is the news at full. Sbhakefpeare’s Henry 1N., 
But what at/a//-1 know, thou know'ft no part;, 
knowing all my peril, thou no art. Shake/peare. 
4. The ftate of being fatiated. 
When I had fed them to the fx//. fer. Vv. 7. 
5. [Applied to the moon.] The time in 


which the moon makes a perfect orb. 
Brains in rabbits, woodcocks, and calves, are full- 


Pope. 


eft inthe Jull ofthe moon. Bacon's Natural Hi/?. 
Fuc. adv. | 
r. Without abatement or diminution. 
t He full 
Refplendent ali his Father manifett 
Exprefs’d. Milton, 
Ín the unity of place they are fw// as ferupulous ; 


which many of their criticks limit to that very fpot 
ef ground where the play is fuppofed to begin. Dryd. 

A mod-it biufls the wears, not form'd by art; 
“Free from deceit his face, and ful as free his heart. 
Dryden. 
The moft judicious writer is fometimes miftaken 
after all his care; but the hafty ecritick, who judges 
„On a view, is full as liable to. be deceived. Dryden. 

Since you may 
Sufpect my courage, if I thould not lay, 
The pawn I proffer hall be fall as good. Dryd. Virg. 
2. With the whole effect. 


Tis the pencil, thrown luckily full upon the 
horfe’s mcuth to exprefs the foam, which the pain- 


ter, with all his feill,. could not perform without it. | 


Di ydin'’s Dufrefnoy. 
Prom harmony, fom RE oa vty 
This univerfal frame began: 
From harmony to harmony, 
` Through all the compafs of the notes-it ran, 
The diapafon clofing full in man. Dryden. 
3. Exactly. 
Fullin the centre of the faered wood, 
An arm arifeth ef the Stygian flood. 
Full nineteen failors did the thip convey, 
A fole of nineteen dolphins round her play, Addif. 


4. Dire€lly. 


He met Fer full, hut full of warefulnefs. ~ Sidney. 
He then con!sonts the bull, ? 


Addifen, 


And on his ample forehead aiming fell, 
The deadly ftroke defcending pierc’d the fkull, 
Dryden. 
At length refolv’d, he throws with all his force 
Full at the temples of the warrior horfe. Dryden. 
g- It is placed before adverbs and adjec- 
tives, to intend or frengthen their figni- 
fication. 
Tell me why on your hield, fo goodly fcor’d, 
| Bear ye the pidture of that lady's head? 
Fali ively inthefemblant, though the fubltance dead. 


k Spenfer.. 


=J was fer at work 

Among my maids; full little, God knows, looking 

Euther for luch inen or fuch byfinels. Shake/p. 
Full well ye reje the commandment. Mar.vii.g. 
Adam was all in tears, and to his guide 

Lamenting turn’d full fad. “Milton's Paradife Laf. 
You fvl Vittle think that you'mautt be the beginner 

ot the difcourfe yourfe!f. Moves Divine Dial. 
Kuli \ittle thought of him the gentle knight. Dryd. 
Eull well the god hi: fifter’s envy knew, 

had what her aims and what her arts purfue. Dryd. 
‘Shere is a perquifite fu// as honcit, by which 


FUL 
you have the beft part of a bottle of wine for your- 
felf. Swift, 
Fur is much ufedin compofition to in- 
‘timate any thing arrived at its higheft 
fate, or utmoft degree. 
FuLL-BLOwN. adj. | full and blown. ] 


1. Spread to the utmoft extent, as a perfect 


bloffom. : 

My glories are palt danger; they’re full dlown: 
Things, that are blafted, are but in the bud. D:a). 

My full-blown youth already fades apace ; 

Of our fhort being ’tis the fhorteft fpace! Dryden. 
2. Stretched by the wind to the utmoft 
extent. 

“He who with bold Cratinus is infpir’d, 

With zeal and equal indignation fir'd ; 

Who at enormous villainy turns pale, 

And fteers againft it with a full-blown fail. Dryden. 
Futt-so'rtomen. adj. [ full and bottom. | 

Having a large bottom. 

I was obliged to fit at home in my morning-gown, 
having pawned a new fuit of cloaths and a fuil- 
bottomed wig for afumof money. p | Guardian. 

FuLL-EA'RED. adj. [ full andear.| Having 
the heads full of grain. 

As flames roll'd by the winds confpiring force, 
O'er full-ear’d corn, or torrents raging courfe. 

Denham. 


Futs-ey'ep. adj. [ full and eye.) Having 


large prominent eyes. 
FuLL-reD. adj. [ full and fed. | Sated; fat; 
faginated. 
All as a partridge plump, fudl-fed and fair, 
She form'd this image of well bodied air. Pepe. 
FuLL-La'DEN. adj. | full and Jaden. | Laden 
till there can be no more added. 
It were anfit that fo excellent a reward as the 
Gofpel promifes thould ttoop down, like fruit upon 
a full-laden bough, to be plucked by every idle and 
wanton hand. Tillotfor, 
FULL-SPRE"'AD. adj. [full and /pread. | 
Spread to the utmoft extent. 
How eafy ’tis, when deftiny proves kind,. 
With hg tte ee fails to run betore the wind»; 
But thofe that ‘gaint Ri gales laveering gos 
Muf be at once refolv'd and skilful too. Dryden, 
Furu-su’mMED. adj. [full and fummed. | 
Complete in all its parts. 
The cedar ttretched forth his branches, and the 
king ofbirds nefted within his leaves, thick feather- 
ed, and with full-fumued wings fattening his talons 


Eaft and Weft; but now the cagle is become half 


naked. Howel's Vocal Foreft. 
Yo FULL. v. a. [ fullo, Latin.] To cleanfe 
cloth from its oil or greafe. 
Fu'LLAGE. x. fe [from full.) The money 
paid for fulling or cleanfing cloth. 
Fu'tier. 2. f. (fullo, Latin.) One whofe 
trade is to cleanfe cloth. 
The clothiers have put off 
The fpinfters carders, fillers, weavers. Shakefp. 
His raiment became fhining, exceeding white: as 
{now ; fo as no fuller on earth can whiten them, ` 


Mar, ix. 3. 
Fu'tiers Earth. n. f. 


Fullers earth is a marl of a clofe texture, ex- 
tremely foft and un@tuous to the touch: when dry 
it is’ of a greyith brown colour, in all degrees, from 

' very pale to almoft black; and generally has a 
greenith caft in it. The tincft fwllers earth is dug in 
our own ifland, Hill's Materia Medica. 

The fullers carth of England very much exceeds 
any yet dilcovered abroad in gooudnefs ; which i9 one 
great reafon why the Englith (urpats all other nations 
in the woollen manufacture. Woodward. 


DEut Thiftle, ot Weed. n. f. [dipfacus. ] 
A plant. 


Fu/tiery. x, f. [from feller.) The place 


where’ the trade of a fuller is exercifed. 


Fu'trincmity. wf. [full and will.) A, 


FUL i 
mill where the water faifes hammers 
which beat the cloth ’till it be cleanfed. 

By large hammers, like thofe ufed for paper and 
Sultingmills, they beat theig hemp. Mortimer. 
Fu’iuy. adv. [from full. | 
1. Without vacuity. 


2. Completely; without lack; without more 
to be defired. | 


There are: many graces for which we may not 
ceafe hourly to fue, graces which are in” beftowing 
always, but never come to be fully had in this 
prefent life; and therefore, when all things here 
have an end, endlefs thanks muft have their be- 
ginning in a ftate which bringeth the full and final 
fatisfaction of all fuch perpetual defires. Hooker. 

He fully poffetfed the entire revelation he had re- 
ceived from God, and had thoroughly digefted it. 

Locke. 
The goddefs PE T 

It is enough, l'm fully fatisfy’d. Aditifon's Ovid. 
Fu'LMINANT., adj. { fulminant, . French, 

fulminans, Latin.) Thundering; making 

a noife like thunder. : 


To FU'LMINATE. v. z. [ fulmiuo,. Latir, 


fulminer, French:] 


L To thunder. 


I cannot fu/minate nor tonitruate words 
To puzzle intelle€ts ; my ninth lap affords 
No Lycophronian bufkins. Tho. Randolph. 

2. To make a loud noife or crack. . 

Whilft it was in fufion we caft into it a live coal, 
which preféntly kindled it, and made it boil and 
fla for a pretty while: after which we catt in 
another glowing coal, which made it fulminate 
afreth. Boyle, 

In ie, one is called the fuffocating, and the 


other the fu/minating damp. 1¥ codward's Nat. Hif.. 


3. To iffue out ecclefiaitical cenfures. 


To Fu'LMINaTE. v. a. ‘lo throw out as 


an object of terrour. 

As excommunication is not greatly regarded here 
in England, as now fu/minated ; fo this conftitation 
is out of ufe among us ina great meafure.  Ayliffe. 


Funmina'tion. ze fe [falminatio, Latin 3, 


fulmination, French. from, fulminate.] 
1. The act of thundering. 
2. Denunciations of cenfure. | 
The fulminaticns from the vatican were turned 
into ridicule, Ayliffe’s Parergcn. 


FuU'LMINATORY.. adj..[ fulmineus, : Latin; 
from fulzinate.) ‘Thundering; ftriking. 


horror. 


Fu'L NESS. w. f. [from ful/.] 


1. The ftate of being filled fo asto have no 
part vacant.. 


of the wineprels. . Numb. xviliy 27. 
Let the fea roar and the fulnefs thereof,. Deut. 
To the houfes { withed nothing more than 4afety, 

fulnefs, and freedom. King Charles. 

2. Fhe fase of abounding in.any quality 
good or bad. 

z. Completenefs ; fuch as leaves: nothing to 
be defired. 


into gratulations, and congeatulating, their fulwefs 
only with theircontinuance. Seuth. 
4. Compk-tenefs fron the coalition.of many 
ATES. 

The king, fet forwards to London, receiving the 


which indeed were true and unfeignedy.as might well 
appear in the very demonitration and Suluefs of the 
Bacon s Henry VIL 


Cry. t j 
5. Completenefs; freedom froimdeficiency. 


In thy prefenceus fulre/s of joy. Pyles. 
He isthe half parc of a bicifed man, . 

Left to be Finifhed by fuch as fhe; 

And fhe a tair divided excellence, 

Whole fulnefe of pericction.ics in him. Shik jp, 


3 


Your heave-offering thall be reckoned the false? - 


Your enjoyments are fo complete, I turnewithes - 


acclamations and applaufes of the people as he went za: 


6. Repletion; . 


FUM 
-Ga*Repletion; fatiety. 

I need not initance in the habitual intemperance 
of rich tables, nor the evil accidents and effects of 
fsinefs, pride and: lut, wantonnefs and foftnefs, 

Taylor's Rule of living baly. 
7. Plenty; wealth. 
-—— Tolapfein fulnefs 
‘Ts forer than to lie for nced; and falfhood 
Is worfe in kings than beggars, Sbake/p. Cymbeline. 
8. Struggling perturbation; fwelling in the 
mind. : fire 

A principal fruit of friendfhip is the eafe and dif- 
eharge of the fulne/s og the heart, which paffions of 
all kinds do caufe and induce. Bacon's Effays. 

9. Largenefs; extent. 

There wanted the /wlac/s of a plot, and -varicty 
of characters to form it as it ought; and perhaps 
fomething might have-been added to the beauty of 


the ftyle. ) “Dryden, 
10. .Force:of found, fuch as fills the ear; 
vigour. 


This fort of paftoral derives almoftits whole beauty 
“from a natural eafe of thought and fmoothnefs of 
verfe ; whereas that of moft other kinds confifts in 
-theftreneth and:fa/nes of both. Pope. 
¥FU'LSOME. adj. [from pulle, Saxon, foul. ] 
1. Naufeous; offenfive. 
He that brings /w//ame objects to my view, 
“With naufeous images my fancy fills, ` 
And all goes down like oxymel of {quills, Rofecmmon. 
How half the youth of Europe are in arms, 
‘How fulfeme mult it be to itay behind, 
And die of.rank difeafes here at home ? 
@. Rank; :grofs: to the fmell. 
White fatyrion is of a dainty fmell, if the plant 
puts forth white flowers only, and thofe not.thin or 
dry, they are commonly of rank and fulfome fmell, 


Bacon. 
3. Luftful. - 
He ftuck them up before the ful/ame ewes. 
Shake/peare. 


O:way. 


4. Tending to obfcenity. 

A certain epigram, which is afcribed to the em- 
peror, is more fulfome than any paflage I have met 
with in our poet. Dryden. 

Fu'LsomeLY. adv. [from fulfome.] Nau- 
feoufly ; rankly; obfcenely. 

Fu':someness. 2. f. [from ful/ome.] 

1. Naufeoufnefs. 

2. Rank {mell. 

3. Obfcenity. 

No decency is confidered, no ful/omenc/s is omit- 
ted, no™venom is wanting, as far as dulnefs can 
fupply it. Dryden. 

Fu mapo.a. f. [ famus, Latin.] A fmoked 
fith. 


Filh that ferve for the hotter countries, they ufed 
at frt to fumc, by hanging them upon long fticks 
one hy one, drying them with the {moke of a foft 
and continual fire, from which they purehafed the 
name of fumadors. Carew. 


Fu'mace. 2. e [from fumus, latin.] 
Hearthmoney. Dis. 

¥u'matory. 2. fi fumaria, Latin, fume- 
terre. French.] An herb. 


Her fallow leas 
The darnd, hemlock, and rank fumatory, 
Doth soot upon. Shakc{peare's Henry V. 


ToFU'MBLE. v. u: [ fommeien, Dutch. } 
a. To attempt any thing aukwardly or un-, 
gainly. 

Our mechanick theifts will haye.their atoms never 
once tò have fumbled in thefe Wer motions, nor to 
have’ produced any inept fyftem. Cudworth, | 

2. ‘Vo puzzle; to {train in perplexity. 

Am not [ a friend to help you out? You would! 

have been fumbling half an hour for this excufe. 


Dryden's Spanifo nbn 
3. To play childifhly. Fryar 


I few him fumble with the fheets, and play with | 
Sowers and {mile upon his Hnger’scnd, Dbskefp. 


FUM 


To Fu'mBLE. v. a. To manage aukwardly, 


As many farewels as be ftars in heav’n, 
With dittin@ breath and corfign'd kiffcs*to them, 
He fumbles up all in one loofe adieu.  Shake/peare. 
His greafy bald-pate choir 

Came fumbling o'er the beads, “in fuch an agony 

They told "em falfe for fear, 
Fu'mpier.2.f. {from fumbie. | One who 

acts aukwardly. 

Fu'mBLINGLY. adv. [from fumble.} In 
an aukward manner. > 
Fume. n. f. [fumée French; fumus, Latin.) 

1. Smoke. 
Thus fighting fires a while themfelves confume; 
‘But ttreight, like Turks, forc'd on to win or die, 
They firit lay tender bridges of their fine, 
And o'er the’breach in unétuous vapours fly. Dryd. 
2. Vapour; any volatile parts flying away. 
Loves a fmoke rais’d with the fume of fighs: 
Being purg’d, a fire fparkling in loverseyes. Shake/p. 
It were good to try the taking of fumes by pipes, 
as they do in tobacco, or other things, todry and 
comfort. Bacon. 
In Winter, when the heat without is lefs, breath 
becomes fo far condenfed as to be vifible, flowing 
out of the mouth in form of a-fume, or crafler va- 
pour; and may, by proper vetiels, fet in a ftrong 
freezing mixture, be collected in a confiderable quan- 
tity. ; Woodward. 
3- Exhalation from the ftomach. 
The fumes of drink difcompofe and ftupify the 
brains of a man overcharged with it. 
Plung’d in floth we lie, and {nore fupine, 
As fill’d with fuses of undigefted wine. Dryden. 
Pow'r, like new wine,does your weak brain furprize, 
And its mad fumes in your difcourfes rife; 
But time thefe yielding vapours will remove : 
Mean while I'll tafte the Eber joys of love. Dryden. 
4. Rage; heat of mind; paffion. 
The fumes of his paflion do really intoxicate and 
confound his judging and difcerning taculty. South. 


5. Any thing unfubftantial. 
When Dunéan is afleep, his two chamberlains 
Will I with wine and wailel fo convince, 
That memory, the warder of the brain, 
Shall be a fuse. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth, 
6. Idle conceit; vain imagination. 
Plato’s great year would have fome effeét, not in 
renewing the ftate of like individuals; for that is the 
fume of thofe, that conceive the celeftial bodies have 
more accurate influence upon thefe things below, than 
they have, butin grofs. Bacon. 
To lay afide all that may feem to have a fhew of 
fumes and fancies, and to fpeak folids, a war with 
Spain is a mighty work. Bacon. 
To Fume. v. n, (fumer, French; fumo, 
Latin. | 
1. To fmoke. 
Their pray’rs pafs’d 
Dimenfionlefs through heav’nly doors; then clad 


With incenfe, where the golden altar fumd 
By the great intercetlor; came in fight 


Before their father's throne. Milton's Paradife Lof. | 


From thence the fuming trail began to {pread, 
And lambent glories danc’d about her head. Dryden. 
Strait hover round the fair her airy band; 
Some, as the fipp’d, the fuming liquor fann'd. Pope, 
2. To vapour; to yield exhalations, as by 
heat. 
Tie up the libertine in a field of feafts, 
Keep his brain fuming. Shakefp. Ant, and Cleopatra. 
Silenus lay, 
Whofe conftant cups Jay fuming to his brain, 
And always boil in each extended vein. Rofcommen. 
3. To pafs away in vapours. 
We have 
No angerin.our eyes, no ftorm, no lightning: 
Our hate is fpent and fum'd away in vapour, 
Before our hands be at work. Ben Fonfon’s Catiline. 
Their parts are kept from fuming away by thei 
fixity, aod alfo by the vaft weight and denfity of the 
atmofpheres incumbent upon them. Cheyne. 
‘The firit freth dawn then wak’d the gladden’d race, 
Of uncorrupted mary, nor blufh’d ta fec, 


Dry. Spanifo Fryar. 


South. | 


FUN 
The flucpard fleep beneath its facred beam ; 
For their light flumbers gentle fum'd away. 


When he knew his rival free'd and gone, 
He fwells with wrath; he makes outrageous moan : 
He frets, he fumes, he ftares, he ftamps the ground, 
The hollow tow’r with clamours ring around. Drydem. 
To FUME. v. a. 


1. To fmoke; to dry iñ the fmoke. 

Thofe that ferve for hot countries they ufed at 
firt to fume, by hanging them upon long Ricks one” 
by one, and drying them with the fmoke of a foft 
fire. Carew. 


4 2. To perfume with odours in the fire. 


She fum'd the temples with an od’rous flame, ? 

And ott before the facred altars came, 

To pray for him who was an empty name, Dryd, 

The fuming ot the holes with brimftone, garlick, 
or other unfavory things, will drive moles out of the 
ground. © 4 Mortimera 

3. To difperfe in vapours, 

The heat will fume away mot of the feent. 

Mortimere. 
Fume't. n. f. The dung of the deer. 
FUME'TTE. n. f. [French.} A word ine 
troduced by cooks, and the pupils of. 
cooks, for the ftink of meat. 

A haunch of ven'fon made her fweat, 

Unilefs it had the right fumette. — Swift. 
FU'MID. adje [ fumidus, Latin.) Smoky ;. 

vaporous. l , 

A crafs and fumid exhalation is caufed from the 
combat of the fulphur and iron with the acid and 
nitrous fpirits of azuafortis. Brown. 

Fumr'pity.x. J. {from fumid. | Smokinefs; 

tendency to fmoke. Dia. 

To FU'MIGATE. v. w. [from fumus, Lat. 

fumiger, French. | : 

1. To fmoke; to perfume by fmoke or va- 
our. ‘ 
Would thou preferve thy famith’d family, 

With fragrant thyme the city fumigate, 

And break the waxen walls to fave the ftate. Dryden, 
2. To medicate or heal by vapours. 
Fumica'rion. 2. f. [ fumgatio, Latin; 

fumigation, Fr. from fumigate.) 

1. Scents raifed by fire. ~ 
Fumigations, often repeated, are very beneficial. 

“Arbutbhnete 

My fumigation is to Venus, juft 
The fouls ot rofes; and red coral’s duft : 

And, lat, to make my fumigation good, , 

Tis mixt with-fparrows brains and pigeons blood. 

ei H > de 

2. Theapplication of medicines to the body 

in fumes. 

Fu'minGiy. adv, [from fume.] Angrily 3 

in a rage. 

That which we move for our better learning and 
inftru€tion fake, turneth unto anger and choler- in 
them: they grow altogether out of quietnefs with it 
they anfwer fuming/y, that they are ashamed to 
defile their pens with making anfwer to fuch idle 
queftions. Hockere 

FuU'MITER. x. f- A plant. 

Why, he was met even now, 

As mad as the vext fea; finging aloud, 

P Crown'd with rank fumicer and furrow weeds. Shak, 
Fu'mous. | ad. | fumeux-je, French; from 
Fu'my. Jf. fume.) Producing fumes. 

From dice and wine the youth retir’d to rett, 

And puff’d the fumy god from out his breatt : 

Ev'n then he dreamt of drink and lucky play; 

More lucky had it lafted ’till the day, Dryden, 
Fun. wf. [A low cant word.] Sport; 
high merriment; frolickfome delight. ; 

n’t mind mey though, for all my fun and jokes, 

You bards may find us bloods goqd-natur’d folks, 


More. 
Fu'nctron. 2. fe [ funGio, Latin. ] 
1. Difcharge; performance, rtk 
‘Thee 


mfo i 
| 4. To be ina rage; to be hot with anger. 


«FUN 


There is hardly a greater difference between two 
Uhings than thege is between a reprefenting commoner 
in the fxnction of his publick caiiing, and the fa me 
perfon ia common lite. + Swift. 

z. Employment; office. 
The miniltry ts nor pee, to any one y 
ow none is fecluded from that funéion of any de- 
ri * r calling. sabe Witgifre. 
* "You have paid the heav’ns your funtion, and the 
prifoner tire very other debt of your calling. 
Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

Nor was it any policy, or obftinacy, or partiality 
of affeQion either to the men or their fux ion, which 

~ fixed me. King Charles. 

This double fuétion of the goddefs gives a con- 
Gderable light and beauty to the ode which Horace 
has addreffed to her. Addifon. 

Let not thefe indignities difcourage us from affert- 
ing the juft privileges and pre-eminence of our holy 

SunBion and character. Aiterbury, 
‘g. Single-att of any office. 

Without difference thofe funéfions cannot, tn or- 
derly fort, be executed. Hooker, 

They have feveral offices and prayers againft fire, 
tempetts, and éfpecially for the dead, in which 
Sunétions they ufe facerdotal garments. , 

Stidling fleet. 
4. Trade; occupation. ’ 
Follow your fuéicn ; go, and batten on cold bits. 
EY Shake/peare. 
ç. Office of any particular part of the body. 

‘The bodies of men, and other animals, are excel- 
lently well Gtted for life and motion ; andthe fe- 
veral parts of then well adapted to their particular 


funSionss Bentley's Sermons, 
6. Power; faculty: either animal or intel- 
lectual. 


Tears in his eyes, diltra@ion in his alpes 
A broken voices and his whole funion uiting 
With forms to his conceit, Sbakfpcare's thamler, 

Nature feems 
In all her funãisns weary of herfelf t 
My race of glory run, and race of fhatne 5 
Ard I thall hhortly be with chem that reit: Afi/ron, 

Whareve. warms the heart, or fills the head, 

As the mind opens, and its fumétions {pread, 
Imagination plies her dang’rous art, : 
And pours it all upon the peccant part. Pope. 

Thoagh every human conititution is morkid, yet 
are their difeafes con{iftent with the common fune- 

tions of life. Arbuthnot. 

Fup. 2./. [ ford, French; funds, a bag, 
Latin. } y 

1. Stock; capital; that by which any ex- 
pence is fupported. 

He touches the paifions more delicately than Ovid, 
and perforins all this out of his own fwd, without 
diving into the arts and feiences for a fupply. 

Dryden, 

Part muĝ be left, a fund when foes invade, 

And partemploy'd to roll. the watry tide, Dryden. 

In preaching, no men fucceed better than thofe 
who trutt entirely to the Rock or fund of their own 
realon, advanced indeed, but not overlaid by com- 
merce with book:. Swift, 

2, Stock or bank. of money. 

As my eltate has beeu hitherto either toft upon 
feas, or fluCtuating in funds, it is now fixed in fube 
Rantial acres. Ad difon, 

FUNDAMENT. 2». f. (fundamentum, 
Latin.) The back part of the body. 
FUNDAMENTAL. adj. | fundamentalis, La 
e J e 
tin, from funsdament.| Serving for the 
foundation; that upon which the reft is 
built ; effential; important; not merely 
accidental. ` | 

Until this can be agreed upon, one main and furt- 
damental caule of the moft grievous war is not like 
to be taken from the earth, ~ Raleigh. 

You that will be lefs fearful than difcreet, 

That love the fuzdumental part of itate, 
More than you doubt the charge of ’t. Shakefp. 

Others, when they were brought to allow the 
throne vacant, tiought the fucceflion fhould go to the 

Vor. J. “ry 


FUN 


next heir, according to the fundamental laws of the. 


kingdom, ‘as if the laft king were actually dand. 

i i Swift's Examiner, 
_ Gain fome general and fundamental truths, both 
in philofophy, in religion, and in human lile. 
Watte. 

Such we find they are, as can controul 
The fervile actions of our wav’ring {oul, 

Can fright, caa alters or can chain the will; 
Their ills all built on life, that fundamental iM, 
& Prior. 
Yet fome there were among the founder few, 
Of thofe who lefs prefum’d, and better knew, 
Who durft affert the juiter ančient caufe; 
And here reftor’d wit's fundamental laws. Pope. 
FUNDAMENTAL. #. f. Leading propo 
tion; important and effential part which 
is the groundwork of the reft. 

We propofe the quettion, whether thofe who hold 
the fundamentals of faith may deny Chriit damna- 
ble in .refpeét of fuperitru€tures and contequences 
that arife from them. South, 

It is a very juft reproach, that there thould be fo 
much violence and hatred in religious matters among 
men who agree in all fundamentals, and only ditfer 
in fume ceremonies, or mere fpeculative points. 

Swift. 
FUNDAM/ENTALLY. adv, [from funda- 
mental.| Effentially ; originally. 

As virtue is feated fudamentalsy in the intellect, 
fo perfpectively in the fancy; fn" that virtue is the 
force of reafony in the conduct of our attions and 
paifions to a good end. Grew. 

Religion.is not only ufeful to civil fociety, but 
Sundamentally necelfary to its very birth and cone 
ftitution. Bentley. 

The unlimited power placed fardamenta/ly in the 
body of a people, the legiflators endeavour to depo 
fit in fuch hands as would preferve the people. 5 

Sif 
FU'NERAL. n. /. [ furs, Latin; fune- 
1. The folemnization of a burial; the pay- 

ment:of the lat honours to the dead; 
obfequies. 

Here, under leave of Brutus, and the reft, 

Com: I to {peak in Cxfar's fureral. Sbakefp. 

Ail things that we ordained fettiva), 

Turn from their office to black funeral. Shukefp. 

He that had caft oue many unburied, had none to 
moum for him, nor any folemn funerals, nor fc pul- 
chre with his fathers. 2 Mac. v. 10, 

No widow at his funeral hall weep. ` Sandys, 

2. The pomp or proceffion with which 
the dead are carried. 

The long fun'rals blacken all the way. Pope. 

You are sometimes defirous to fee a funeral pafs 
by in the ftreer. Swift. 

3. Burial; interment. 
May he fnd his fureral 
I’ th’ fands, when he before his day fhall fall, 
Denham. 
Fu'nerat. adj. Ufed at the ceremony of 
interring the dead. 

Our inruments to melancholy bells, 

Our wedding chear to a fad funeral feat. Shakefp. 
Let fuch honours 

And funeral rites, as to kis birth and virtues 

Are due, be firit pesforin'd. Denkam's Sophy, 

Thy hand o'er towns the fun’ral torch dilplays, 

And torms a thoufand ills ten thoufand ways. 
Dryden, 
Fune/neat. adj. [ funerea, Latin.] Suiting 
a funeral; dark; difmal. 

But if his foul hath wing’d the deftin’d flight, 

Inhabitant of deep difaitrous night, 

Homeward with pious fpeed repais the main, 

To the pale thade funereul rites ordain. Pope. 
Funco’srry. x. /. [from fangu] Unfolid 

excrefcence. Dial. 
Fu'ncous. adj. [from fungus.] Excref- 

cent; fpongy ; wanting firmnefs. 


FU, R, 


_ It is often employed to keep down the furgoi 
lips ‘that fpread upon the bone; "Biit-it is much 
More painful than the efchayotick medicines. * 
Sharp's Surgery, 
FUNGUS. n. f. [Latin.] Stri@ly a muh- 
ronm: a word ufed to exprefs fuch ex- 
crefcences of flefh as grow out upon the 
lips of wounds, or any other excrefcence 
from trees or plants not naturally belong- 
ing to them; as the agarick from the 
larch-tree, and auricule Judz from elder. 
Quilicy. 
The furgeon ought to vary the diet as the fibres 
lengthen too much, are too tluid, and produce fur- 
gfesy or as they harden and produce callofities! 
Arbuthnot on Dict. 
This eminence is compofed of little paints, “ör 
granulas called fungus, or proud fieth. Sharp. 
FU/NICLE, z. f- [ fusiculus, Latin.) © A 
fmall cord; a fmald ligature; a fibre. 


Funicurar. adj. [ funiculatre, French, 


from funic’e.}’ Confitting of afimall cord 
or fibre. 
Funk. m: f. A ftink. A low word. 
Fu'nnet. se fe [infundibulun, Latin; 
whence fuxdible, fiundle, funnel. | 
1. An inverted hollow cone with a pipe 
defcending from it, through which di- 
quors are poured into veffels with narrow 
mouths; a tundifh. - 
If you pour a glut of water upon a bottle, it re- 
ceives little of it ; but with a fwanc/, anu by degreesg 
you fhal! fill many of them. Ben Ponjen. 
Some the long funtel's curious mouth’extend, 
Through which ingeited meats with eafe defend. 
Blacku, 
The outward ear or auricula is made hoilow, and 
contracted by degrees, todraw the found’ inward, to 
take in as much as may be of it, as we ufea firnacl 
to pour liquor into any veiiel, _ , Rap 
2. A pipe or paflage of commentcation. 
‘Towards the middle are two large funrelsy bored 
through the root of the grotto, to Jet in hight or 
freih air. AAsijon. 
FUR.» £ { fourrure, French. i 
1. Skin with foft hair with which garments 
are lined for warmth, or covered for or- 


namenf. à 
December muft be expreffled with a horrid’ and 
fearfol countenance; as aifo at his back a bundle of 
holly, holding in fur mittens the tizn of Capricorn. 
Pracoam on Drawing. 
*Tis but dreffing up a bird of prey in his cáp and 


Stor to make a judge ot him. L’ Effranges 
And lordly gout wrapt up in fur, 
And wheezing aithma, loch to ftir. Suift, 


2. Soft hair of beatts found in cold coun- 
tries, where nature provides coats fuitable 
to the weather; hair in general. 

This night, whercin the cubdrawn bear would 
couch, 
The lion and the belly-pinched wolf 
Keep their fier dry, unbouunetted he runs, 
And bids what will take all, Sbukcfp King Tear, 
Such animals as feed upon fleth qusiify it, the one 
by iwallowing the hair or fur of the bealts they 
prey upon, the other by devouring foine part of the 
teathers of the birds they gorge themfelves with. 
Ray on the Creation, 


3. Any moifture exhated to fuch a degree 
as that the remainder fticks on the part. 


Methinks I am not right in ev'ry part; 
I feela kind of trembling at my heart: 
My pulfe unequal, and my breath is trong; 
Befides a filehy fr upon my tongue. Dryden 
To Fur. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1, To line or cover with flins that have 
fofe hair. 
How mad a fight it was to fee Dametas, like 


rich tilue /urred with lambikins? Sidney. 
§ N Through 


FUR 


Through tatter’d cloaths {mall vices do appear; 
Robes and furr’d gowns hide all. Shake/p. 

You are for dreams and flumbers, brother priett; 
You fur your gloves with reafons. Shakefp., 

2. To cover with foft matter. 

To make lampblack, take a torch and hold it 
under the bottom of a latten bafon; and, as it 
groweth to be furred and black within, ftrike it with 
a feather into fome fhell. Peacham, 

Three fitters, mourning for their brother's lofs, 


Their bodies hid in bark, and furr'd with mofs. 
‘ Dryden. 
Their frying blood compels to irrigate 
Their dry furr'd tongues. Philips. 


A dungeon wide and horrible; the walls 
On all fides furr’d with mouldy damps, and hung 
With clots of ropy gore. Addifon. 
Fur. adv. [It is now commonly written 
far.) Ata diftance. 
The white lovely dove 
Doth on her wing her utmoft fwiftnefs prove, 
Finding the gripe of faulcon fierce not fur. Sidney. 
UR-WROUGHT. adj. [fur and wrought. | 
Made of fur. 
Silent along the mazy margin ftray, 
And with the fur-wroughs fly delude the prey. 
ay's Paf. 
Fura'crovus. adj. [ furax, Lat.) Thievith ; 
inclined to fteal. Dia. 
Fura'city. 2 f. [from furax, Latin.) 
Difpofition to theft; thievithnefs. 
FU'RBELOW. x. f. A piece of ftuff plaited 
and puckered ES, either below or 
above, on the petticoats or gowns of 
women. ‘This, like a great many other 
words, is the child of mere caprice. 
Trev. Did. 
Nay, oft in dreams invention we beftow 
. To change a flounce, or add a furbelow. Pope. 
Jo Fu'rBeLow. v. a. [from the noun.] 


To adorn with ornamental appendages of 
drefs. 


When arguments too fiercely glare, 
You calm them with a milder air; 
‘To break their points, you turn their force, 
And furbe/ow the plain difcourfe, Prior, 
She was flounced and furdbclowed ; every ribbon 
was crinkled and every part of hergarments in curl. 
] Adäifon, 
To FuU'RBISH. v. a. [ fourbir, French.] To 


burnifh; topolifh; to rub to brightnefs. 
It may enter Mowbray’s waxen coat, 
And furbifb new the name of John o’Gaunt. 
Shake/p. Rich. Il. 
Furbifb the fpears, and put on the brigandines, 
Jer. xlvi. 4. 
Some others who furbifb up and reprint his old 
errours, hold that the fufferings of the damned are 
not to be, in a ftrict fenfe, eternal; but that, after 
a certain period of time, there thall be a general 
gaol-delivery of the fouls in prifon, and shat not a 
farther execution, but a final releale. South. 
As after Numa’s peaceful reign, 
The martial Ancus did the fceptre wield s 
d’urbifh'd the rufty fword again, 
Refum'd the long-forgotten thield, 
And led the Latins to the dufty field. 
Inferior minifters, for Mars repair 
His broken axle-tree, and blunted war; 
And fend him forth again, with furdi/b'd arms. 
or Dryden. 
S U'RBISHER. x. f. [ fourbiffeur, French; 
nid Surbye.| One who polifhes any 
thing. 
Furca'rion. ». fa [ furca, Latin. ] Forki- 
nefs; the ftate of thooting two ways 
like the blades of a fork. 


When ftags grow old they grow lefs branched, 
and firit lofe their brow-antlers, or loweft furcations 
next the head. Brown, 


FURFUR. n. f. (Latin.] Huik or chaff, 
fcurf or dandriff, that grows upon the 


Dryden, 


FUR 


Furrura’ceous.ady. [ furfuraceus, Latin. ] 
Hufky; branny; fcaly. 

FU/RIOUS, adj. [ furieux, French ; furtofus, 
Latin. } . 


1. Mad; phrenetick. 
No man did ever think the hurtful ations of 


furious men and innocents to be punishable. 
Hooker. 


2. Raging; violent; tranfported by paffion 
beyond reafon. 


Who can be wife, amaz'd, temp’rate and furious, 
Loyal and neutral in a moment? No man. 
Shake/p. Macbeth. 
To be furious, 
Ts to be frighted out of fear; and in that mood, 
The dove will peck the eftridge. Shake/p. 
Noife, other than the found of dance or fong, 
Torment, and loud lament, and furious rage. 
ilton, 
3. Violent; impetuoufly agitated. 
With.clamour thence the rapid currents drive, 
Towards the retreating fea their furious tide. 
Milton. 
F'urrous.y. adv. [from furious.] Madly ; 
violently; vehemently. 
Which when his brother faw, fraught with great 
grief 
And wrath, he to him leapt furiow/y. Fa, Qu. 
They obferve countenance to attend the practice ; 
and this carries them on furioyfly to that which of 
themfelves they are inclined. South. 
She heard not half, fo furicu/ly the flies; . 
Fear gave her wings. Dryden. 


Fu‘riousness. 2. f- [from furious. ] 
Frenzy; madnefs ; tranfport of paffion. 
TaFurL. v.a. [frefler, French.] ‘To draw 

up; to contract. 

When fortune fends a ftormy wind, 

Then thew a brave and prefent mind; 

And when with too indulgent gales 

She {wells too much, then fur/ thy fails. Creech, 
Fu’rtone. ». fe [panlang, Saxon.] A 
meafure of length; the eighth part of a 
mile. 

If a man ftand in the middle of a field and fpeak 
aloud, he fhall be heard a furlong ina round and 
that in articulate founds. Bacon. 

Coming within a few furlongs of the temple, they 
paffed through a very thick grove. Addifon. 
Fu/atoucnu. xe f. (verlof, Dutch.] A 
temporary difinifion from military fer- 
vice; a licence given to a foldier to be 
abfent. 

Brutus and Cato might difcharge their fouls, 
And give them fur/o’s for another world ; 

But we, like fentries, are oblig’d to ftand 
In ftarlefs nights, and wait th’ appointed hour. 
Dryden, 
Fu'RMENTY. #. fje [More properly fru- 
menty, OF frumety, of frumentum, Latin. ] 

Food made by boiling wheat in milk. 

Remember, wife, therefore, though I do it not, 

The feed-cake, the pafties, and fwrmenty pot. 

Tuffer. 
Fu'rnace. 2. f. [ furnus, Latin.) An in- 
clofed fireplace. 


Heat not a furnace for your foe fo hot 
That it may finge yourfelf. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 
The fining pot is for filver and the furnace for 
gold. rov. 
We have alfo furnaces of great diverfities, that 
keep great diverfity of heats. Bacon. 
The kings of Spain have erected divers furnaces 
and forges, for the trying and fining of their gold. 
Abbot. 
Whofo falleth not down and worthippeth, fhall 
the fame hour be caft into the midft of a burning 
fiery furnace. Dax. 
A dungeon horrible, on all fides around, 


As one great furnace, flam'd. Milton. 


FUR 


fkin, with fome likenefs to bran. Quing. | To Fu'rnace. v. a. [from the nown.] 


To throw out as fparks from a furnace. 
A bad word. 

He (exer 
The thick fighs from him. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 


To FU/RNISH. w. a. Boii French. } 


1. To fupply with w 
certain purpofe. 
She hath directed 
How I hall take her from her father’s houfe; 
What gold and jewels the is furi/b'd with. , 
Shake/pearte 


at is neceflary to a 


His training fuch, 
That he may furni/b and inftru€t great teachers; 
And never feek for aid out“of himfelf. 
Fhou fhalt furni/b him liberally out of thy flock, 
Deut. xv. 

Come, thou ftranger, and fursi/b a table, and 
feed me of that thou haft ready. Ecclef. 

Auria, having driven the Turks from Corcne, 
both by fea and land, furni/bed the city with corn, 
wine, victual, and powder. Knolles's Hiffory, 

I thall not need to heap up inftances; every 
one’s reading and converfation will fufficiendy 
Surnifh him, if he wants to be better itored. 

ke. 
2. To give; to fupply. 

Thefe fimple ideas, the materials of all our 
knowledge, are fuggefted and furniMed to the mind 
only by thefe two ways, fenfation and reflection. 

Locke. 

It is not the ftate, but a compact among private 
perfons that hath furnj/bed out thefe feveral remit- 
tances. Addifin. 

3- To fit up; to fit with appendages. 
Something deeper, 
Whereof perchance thefe are but furni/fbings. 
Shake/peare, 

Plato entertained fome of his friends at dinner, 
and had in the chamber a bed or couch, neatly 
and coftly furnifbed. Diogenes came in, and got 
up upon the bed, and trampled it, faying. I 
trample upon the pride of Plato. “Plato mildly 
anfwered, But with greater pride, Diegenes. 

Bacon's Apophth. 

We were led into another great room, furmi/bed 

with old infcriptions. Addifon on Italy, 
4. To equip; to fit out for any under- 
taking. 

Will your lordfhip lend me a thoufand. pounds to 

Surnifo me? Shke/p. Henry IVa 
Ideas, forms, and intelleéts, 
Have furni/b'd out three diff rent fects. Prior. 

Doubtlefs the man Jefus Chritt is furni/bed with 
fuperior powers to all the angels in heaven, becaufe 
he is employed in fuperior work. Watts. 


5- To decorate; to fupply with ornamental 
houfehold ftuff. 


The wounded arm would furmj/b all their rooms, 
And bleed for ever fcarletin the looms. Halifax. 


Fu'RNISHER. xe f. [ fourniffeur, French; 
from furni/b.] One who fupplies or fits 


out. 


FU'RNITURE. z. f> [ fourniture, French; 
from furnifa. | 

1. Moveables; goods put in a houfe for ufe 
or ornament. 

No man can tranfport his large retinue, his fumpe 
tuous fare, and his rich furniture into another 
world. South. 

There are many noble palaces in Venice; their 

Surniture is not very rich, if we except the pictures. 
ddifon. 

z. Appendages. 
By a general conflagration mankind fhall be de- 
Rroyed, with the form and all the furniture of the 
earth, Tillotfor. 


3. Equipage; embellifhments ; decorations, 
Young Clarion, with vauntful luftyhed, 
After his guife did caft abroad to fare, 
And thereto ’gan his furnitures prepare. + Spenfer, 
The duke is coming: fee the barge be ready, 
And fit it with fuch furniture as fuits 
The greatnefs of his perfon. Shake/p. Heavy ‘EG 
s 


Sbakefa * 


ne S 


FUR 
The ground muf be of a mixt brown, and Tarpe 
enough, for the horie's furmiture muft be of very fen- 
fible-colours, „ » Dryden. 
Fo’xrier. 2. /. [from fur.] A dealer in 
furs. 
Fu'rrow. mf (punh, Saxon.] 
1. A {mall trench made by the plow for the 
Teception of feed. 
Wheat muft be fowed above furrow before Mi- 
chaelmas. Mortimer, 
Then ploughs for feed the fruitful furrows broke, 
And oxen Jabour'd firit beneath the yoke. Dryden. 
2. Any long trench or hollow ; as a wrinkle. 
My lord it is, though time has plow’d that face 
With many furrows fince | faw it fir; 
Yet I'm too well acquainted with the ground quite 
to forget it. Dryd. and Lee's Ocdipur. 
T U'RROW-WEED. x. f. [furrow and weed.] 
A weed that grows in furrowed land. 
"Crown’d with rank fumiter, and furrow-weeds. 
A Sbakefpeare. 
To Fu'rRow, v,a. [from the noun; pypian, 
Saxon. | 
1. To cat in farrows. 
__ While the ploughman near at hand, 
Whiftles o'er the furrow'd land. 
2. To divide in long hollows. 
‘No briny tear has furrow'd her'fmooth cheek. 
: Sackling. 
_ The billows fall, while Neptune lays his mace 
On the rough fea, and fmooths its ferrow'd face. 
Dryden, 


Belton. 


3- To make by cutting. 
There go the thips that furrow out their way; 
Yea, there of whales enormous fights we fee. 
4 Wotton, 
Fu'rRrRY. adj. [from fur.) 
a. Covered with fur; dreffed in fur. 
From Volgar’s banks th’ imperious Czar 
Leads forth his furry croops to war. 
2. Confifting of fa 
Stretch out thy lazy limbs, awake, awake, 
And Wiater from thy furry mantle thake. 
Dryden. 
Not arm'd with horns of arbitrary might, 
Or claws to feize their furry fpoils in fight. 


FURTHER. adj. [from forth, not ko 
Jar, as is commonly imagined; i forth, 
Surther, furtheft, corrupted from forsher, 
Sortheft, ponsen, Saxon. Forther is ufed 
by Sir Thomas More. See Fortu -and 
Farrer, of which the examples.are to 
be referred-to this word. } 

1. Ata greater diftance. 

2. Beyond this. 

What furtber need have'we of witnelfes. 
p : Mar. xxvi. 65. 
Satan had. joarney’d on, penfive and flow": 
But further way found none, fo thick intwin’d, 
As one continu’d brake, the undergrowth 
Of fhrubs and tangling buthes had perplex’d 
All path of man or beaft that pafs'd that way. 
Hton. 


Fekon. 


Their earneft eyes they fix’d, imagining 
For one forbidden'tree a multitude 
‘Now ris’n, to work them Surther woe or hame. 
Milton, 
I may meet 
‘Some wand'ring pirit, from him to-draw 
What further would be learn’d. 
s ; Milton. 
3+ Further has in fome fort the force of a 
fubftantive in the phrafe xo further, for 
nothing further. 
‘Let this appeafe 
Thy doubt, fince human reach no Surther knows. 
Milton, 


Fu'rtuer. adv. [from forth.) Toa 
greater diftance. 


And the angel of the Lord went further, and 
‘Rood in a narrow place, 


Numb, xxii, 2, 


FUR 


To Fu'nruer. v. a. [from the adverb; 
Fonran,- Saxon.] To put onward ; 
to forward ; to promote; to countenance s 
to afit; to help. 


Things thus fet in order, 
Shall further thy harvett, 


in quiet and ref, 
and pleafure thce bef. 
ufer. 
Could their fond fuperftition have furthered fo 
great attempts, withour the mixture of a true per- 
fuafion concerning the irrefultible force of divine 
wer, -~ Hocker, 
Grant not, O Lord, the defires of the wicked: 
Surther not his wicked device. Pf, cxl. 8. 

This binds thee then to_further my defign, 

As I am bound by vow to further thine, Dryden. 
Fu'RTHERANCE. m. f. [from further.) 

Promotion ; advancement ; help. 

The Gauls learned them firt, and ufed them 
only for the furtherance of their trade and private 
buiinefs. Spenfer. 

Our diligence muft fearch out all helps and 
Surtheranees of direétion, which fcriptures, coun- 
Cils, fathers, hiftories, the laws and practices of all 
churches afford. Hooker. 

For gain and work, and fuccefs in his affairs, 
he ieeketh furtheravece of him that hath no manner 
of power, Hooker. 

Cannot my body, nor blood facrifice, 

Tntreat you to your wonted furtherance ? 

Shake/p. Henry V1. 

If men were minded to live righteoufly, to be- 
lieve a God would be no hindrance or prejudice to 
any fuch defign, but very much for the advance- 
ment and furtherance of it. Tikotfon, 

FU'RTHERER. x. f. [from further.] Pro- 
moter; advancer. 

That earneft favourer and furtberer of God's true 
religion, that faithful fervitor to his prince and 
country. Afcham, 

Fu/RTHERMORE. adv, [ further and more.] 

Moreover; befides. 

This ring I do accept moft thankfully, 

And fo, I pray you, tell him: furthermcre, 

I pray you, thew my youth old Shylock's houfe. 
Shakefpeare, 
Fu'ative. ad. [ furtive, Fre furtivus, 

Latin.] Stolen; gotten by theft. 

‘Or do they, as yourfchemes, I think, have thown, 
Dart furtive beams and glory not their own, 
All fervants to that fource of light, the fun ? 

F Prior, 
FU'RUNCLE. » f. [ furoncle, Fr. furun- 
culus, Latin.] A bile; an angry puftule. 

A furuncle is in its beginning round, hard, and 
inflamed ; and as it inereafeth, it rifeth up with 
an acute head, and fometimes a puftule; and then 
it is more inflamed and’ painful, when it atrives 
at its ftatey which is about the eighth or ninth day. 

Wifeman, 


| Fury. nfl furor, Latin ; fureur, French.] 


1. Madnefs, 


2. Rage; paffion of anger; tumult of mind 
approaching to madnefs. 
I do oppofe my patience to his fury ; and am arm’d 
To fuffer with a quietnefs of fpirit 
The very tyranny and rage of his. Shakefp. 
He hath given me to know the natures of living 
creatures, and the furies of wild beatts. : 
E i Wifd. vii, 20. 
3. Enthafiafm ; exaltation of fancy. | 
Taking up the lute, her wit began to be with a 
divine fury infpired; and her voice would, in fo 
beloved an occafion, fecond her wit. Sidney. 
A fybil, that had number’d in the world 
The fun to courfe two hundred compaffes, 
In her prophetick fury few'd the work. Shakefp. 
Greater than human kind fhe feem'd to look, 
And with an accent more than mortal fpoke: 
Her itaring eyes with fparkling fury roll, 
When all the god came rushing on her foul. 


Dryden's Æn. 
4- [From furia, Latin.] One of the 


deities of vengeance, and thence a ftormy, 


turbulent, violent, raging woman, 


FUS 


. The fight of any of the houfe of York, 
Is asa fury tō torment’my foul. Shaka. 
_ It was the moft proper place for a fury to make 
herexit; and I believe every reader’s imagination 
is pleated, when he fees the angry goddefs thus 
finking in a tempeft, and plunging herfelf into hell, 
amidit fuch a (cent of horror and confufion. 
Addifon.on Italy. 
FURZ. ». J. [Finy, Saxon; genia /pinofa, 
Lat.] Gorfe; pofs. 

‘The whole plant is very thorny: the flowers, 
which are of the pea-bloom kind, are difpofed in 
fhort thick fpikes, which are fucceeded by fhort 
compreffed pods, in each of which are contained* 
three or four kidney-fhaped feeds. Miller. 

Carry out gravel to fill up a hole, 

Both timber and Surzin, the turf and the cole. 
Tuer. 

_For fewel, there groweth great ftore of farze, 
of which the thrubby fort is called tame, and the 
better grown FrencN. Carew. 

We may know, 
And when to reap the grain, and when to fow, 
Or when to fell the furzes. Dryden's Virgil. 
Fu’rzy. adj. [from furze.] “Overgrown 
with furze; full of gorfe, 

Wide through the furay field their rout they take, 

Their bleeding bofoms force the thorny brake. 


Gay. 

Fuscation. x. fe [ fu/cus, Latin.] The 
act of darkening or obfcuring. Dia. 
o FUSE. v. a. [ fundo, fufum, Latin.] 
To melt; to put into fufion; to liquify 
by heat. 

To Fuse. v. æ. 'To be melted ; to be capa- 
ble of being liquifted by heat. 

Fu'see. x. f. [ fufeau, French. ] 

t. The cone rotnd which is wound the 
cord or chain of a clock or watch. 


The reafon of the motion of the balance is by 
the motion of the next wheel, and that by the md- 
tion of the next, and that by the motion of the 
Sufee, and that by the motion of the {pring : the 
whole frame of tne watch carries a ceafonablenefs 
in it, the paffive impreffion of the intellectual idea 
that was in the artik. ale, 


2. A firelock [from /u//, French]; a {mall 
neat mufquet. This is more properly 
written fufilh i 

Fuse of a bomb or granado fhell, is that 
which makes the whole powder or com- 
pofition in the fhell take fire, to do the 
defigned execution. ’Tis ufually -a 
wooden pipe or tap filled with wildfire, 
or fome: fuch matter; and is intended 
to burn no longer than is the time of the 
motion of the bomb from the mouth of 
the mortar to the place where it is to fall, 
which time Anderfon makes twenty- 
feven feconds, Harris. 

Fu’see. Track of a buck. Ainfworth. 

Fu'sipie. adj. [from fufe.] Capable of 
being melted; capable of being made 
liquid by heat. 


‘Colours afforded “by metaSline bodies, either cole 
liquate with, or otherwife penetrate into other boe 
dies, efpecially fusib/e ones. Boyle. 

Fusteriiry. m f [from fu/fible.] Ca- 
pacity of paing gnclteds quality of grows 
ing liquid by heat. < 

The ancients obferving In that material a kind 
of metallical nature, or at leait a fufbility, feem 
to have refolved it into a nobler ufe. 

Wotton's Architefure. 

The bodies of moft ufe, that are fought for out of 
the depths of the earth, are the metals which are 
diftinguifhed from other bodies by their weight, 
Sujbiltry, and malleablenefs. okes 


Fu'siL.adj. [fufile, French; fufilis, Latin.] 
5s N2 1 Capable 


FUS 


r..Capable of being melted; liquifiable by 

Some, lefs-tkilful, fancy thefe {capi that-occur in 
moft of the larger Gothick buildings of England are 
artificial ; and will have it, that they are a kind of 
Jafil marble. ward. 

2. Running by the force of heat. 
The liquid ore he drain’d 
Into fit molds prepar'd; from which he form’d 
Firft his own tools: then,what might elfe be wrought 
Fufile, orgrav'n in metal. Milton's Paradife Loft. $ 
Perpetual flames, pat 
O’er fand.and alhes, and the ftubborn flint, i», 
Prevailing, turn into a fufi/ fea. Philips. 
Fu'sti. n. f. [ fufil, French.) 
1. A firelock’; a {mall neat mufquet. — 
2. [In „heraldry ; from. fufus, Latin.) 
Something like a fpindle, 

Fufils muft be made long, and fmall in the,middle, 
in the ancient coat of Montague, argent three fu/i/s 
in fcfe gules, Peacham. 

Fu'stuer. 2. /. [from fufl.). A foldier 
armed with a fuftl; amuketcer.. _ 
Fu'ston. m fa (fufió, Latin; fufón, Fr. 
1. The act of melting. A 
2. The fate of being melted, or of runniag 
with hear, 

Metals in fufon do not flame for want of a copi- 
ous fume, except fpelter, which fumes copjoufly, 
and thereby flames. Newton's Opt. 

Fuss. w. /. [A low cant word.] A tu- 
mult; a buftle. 

End as it befits your ftation ; 
Come to ufe and application ; 

Nor withfenates keep afu/sz 
_ a L fubmit, and anfwer thus. 
EUST. ». J. { fufe, French. ] 
1. The trunk or- body of a column: | 
2. [From fue, French:] A ftrong fmell, 
„as that of a mouldy barrel. 1 
Jo Fust. v. #..[from the noun.] To grow 
mouldy; «to {mell ill. 
FU'STIAN."x: fl futaine, French; from, 
fufle, a tree, becaufe cotton grows, on’ 
trees. | 
1. Akind of cloth made of linen and cot- 
ton, and perhaps now of cotton only. 

Is fupper ready, the houfe trimm’d, the fer- 
“ving-men in’ their new! fu/ffian and) their white 
ftockings ? Shake/peare. 

2. A high fwelling kind of writing made 
up of heterogeneous parts, or of words 
and‘ideas ill affociated ; bombatt. 

Nor will you raife in me combuftian, 

By. dint of high heroick fufian. Hudibras. 

What fuflian have I heard thefe gentlemen find 
ot in Mr. Cowley’s odes! In general, I will fay, 
that nothing can appear more beautiful to me “than 
the ftrength of: thofe images which they condemn. 

| Dryden. 

Fuffian is thoughts and words ill forted, and 
without the leaft relation to each other. Dryden. 

Chance thoughts, when govern’d by the cloie, 

_Oft rife to Jyf/lian, or defcend to prole. 
Feu'stian. adj. [from the noun. ] 


‘Swift, 


FUT 
1. Made of fuftian. oy’: Bee 
2. Swelling; unnaturally pompous; ridi- 
caloufly tumid. Ufed of ftile. 
When men argue, th' greateft part 
O’ th' conteft falls on terms of art, 
Until the fufian tuff be fpent,, 
And then theg fall to th’ argument. _Hudibras. 
Virgil, if ‘he could have feen the firit verfes of 
the Sylvz, would have thought Statius mad in his 
fiftian defcription of the ftatue on the brazen horfe. 
Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
Fu'stic. #. f A fort of wood-brought 
from the Weft-Indies, ufed in dying of 
cloth. Dia. 
To Fu'sticare. w. a. f[ fufigo, Latin.} 
To beat with a ftick; to cane. Dia. 
FUSTILA'RIAN., ne fe [from fuffy.] A 
low fellow; a ftinkard; a fcoundrel. 
A word ufed by Shake/peare only. 


Away, you fcullion, you rampaliian, you fufila- | 


rian: Vil tickle your cataftrophe. akefp.. 
Fu'sriness. ». f. [from fufy.] Mouldi-] 
nefs; ftink. 
Fusry. adj, [from fuf] Wl-fmelling ; 
mouldy, T 
He@or fhall have a great catch, if he knock out 
either of your brains: ne were as good crack a fufty 
nut with no kernel. Shakefpeare.. 
The fufy plebeians hate thine honours. Shak. 
The large Achilles, at this fu/fy tuff, 


From his deep cheit laughs out a loud applaufe. 
Shake/peare. | 


FU'TILE. ‘adj. [ futile, French 
Latin. } 
1. Talkative ; loquacious. 

One futile perím, that maketh it his glory to 
tell, will do more hurt than many that know it their 
duty to conceal, l Bacon.. 

2. Trifling; worthlefs ; of no weight. 
Futicity. 2. fe [futilté, French; from 
futile.) 
“i. Talkativenefs; loquacity. 
This fable does not ftrike fo much vat the futility 
of women, as at the incontinent levity of a prying 


humour. L’ Effrange. 
2. Triflingnefs; want of weight; want of 
folidity. 


Trifling futility appears in their figns of the zo- 
diack, and their mutual relations and afpects. 
Bentley, 


Fu'trrocks. af. [corrupted from foot 
hooks. Skinner.) ‘The lower timbers that 
hold the fhip together. 

FU'TURE. adj. { futurus, Latins. futur, 
French.}] That which will be hercafter.; 
to come: as, the future ftate. l 

Glory they fung to the moft High! good will 
To future men, and in their dwellings peace. — 
Milton, 
He fows the teeth at Pallas’s command, 
And flings the future people from his hand. 
Addifon's Ovid. 

Fu'rure.. 2. f. [from the adjective: ] 
Time to come;. fomewhat to happen 
hereafter. 


3 fualts, 


-FulzzpaLi. m fo- [fizz and ball] A 


ets Ts 


` Thy letters have tranfported me beyond: ` 
This ign'rant prefent time! and'l feel now = ` * 
The future in the initant. Sbake/peare's Maeberb, 
The mind, once jaded by an attempt: above ‘its 
power, either is difabled for the fiure, or elfe 
checks at ‘any vigorous undertaking ever after, ` 


E é : E Co 
Fu'rureLY, adv. [from futures] In time 
to come. . eS dd f 
This prefcience of God, as it ts: prefcience, is 
not the caufe of any thing futurely, fucceeding z» 
neither doth God’s.aforeknowedge impofe any ne-. 
+ ceffity, or bind. Raleigh, 
Fururi'tron,  f. "(from furure.] The 
ftate of being to be; the condition of be- ,' 
ing come’to pafs hereafter. “sty 
Is it imaginable, that the great.means of she 
world’s redemption fhould' reft only in the number 
of poffibilities, and hang fo loofe in-refpe& of its 
Suturition, as to léave ‘the event in’an. equal "poile,. 
whether ever there fhould be fuch a thing or ne ? 
s4 Ka ga Sout ba 
Futurity. m f [from future} 
1. Time to come ;. events to’ come. 
Not my-fervice patt, nor’prefentiforrowss, 
Nor puryas'd merit in futwrity, 
Can ranfom me. Sbhakefpeare's Othella," 
I will contrive feme way to make It known tor 
futurity, that L had your lordthip for my patron. 
Swift, 
2.. Event to-come. 
All futurities are naked before that All-feeing: 
Eye,, the fight of which is no: more Hindred By l 
dittance of timethan:the: fight of an'angel can be: i 
determined by dittance of place. em Soutb.. 
This, great Amphiarus, lay hid from thee; 
Thou fkill’d in fate and dark futurity. Popes’ + * 
3.. The ftate of being to be; futuritions =+“ 
lt may be well reckoned: among the "bare poffis 
bilities, which never commence into a Satisity ; it’ 
requiring fuch a free,, fedate- and intent mind, as- 
it, may be,.is»no. where found but among the pla- 
tonical.ideas. Glanuille’s Scepfis. 


To FUZZ. v: m. [without etymology.] _ 
To fly out, in {mall particles.. ey] 


kind“ of fungus which, when ‘preffed,. ` 
burfts and fcatters daft in-the eyes. 

Fy. interj. [ fy, French and Flemith; ‘ry. 
Greek; vah, Lat:}: A word. of blame» 
and difapprobation. 

And fy on fortune, mine avowed foe,. 
Whofe wrathful wreaks themfelves.do now allay. 
- Spenfere. 
Fy,.my lord, Sy l a foldter, and. afraid > What 
need we tear who knows it, when none can call. 
our power to account ?: Shakefpecre. 
A bawd, Gr, fy upon him! Shake/pearea 
But fy, my wand'ring mufe, howthou'do'ft ttray ! * 

Expedctance calls thee now another way. ` Milton: 
Nay, /y, what mean you in this open place 25 

Unhand me, or, Ifwear, l'll {cratch-your face =. 

let go, for thames; you make me'mad for'fpite : 

My mouth’s my own; and if you kifs, I'll bite. 


t 


‘Dryden: 
Fy, madam, he cried, we muft be paftall theie 
_ gaitics. Tatler, | 


GAB 


ov : 


i Has two founds, one from the 
Greek T, and ‘the Latin, which is 


called that of the hard G, because 
it ‘is.formed by a preffure fomewhat hard 
‘of the forepart of ‘the tongue ‘againft' the 
‘upper gum. ‘This found G ‘retains -be- 
fore’ a, 0, u, l, r; as, gate, go, gull. 
The other-found, called that of the foft 
G, refembles that of F,.and is com- 
monly, though not always, found before, 
‘0, i^y as,- gem, gibbet. Before »,-at the 
‘end ‘of ‘a word, ig is commonly melted 
‘away; as in the French, “from which 
thefe words are commonly derived: thus, 
for benign, malign, condign, WE pronounce 
benine, "maline, candine. tis often filent 
in the middle of thevords before’ ; as, 
might. The Saxon G, z, feems to have 
had generally the found of y confonant ; 
whence gate is by rufticks Rill pronoun- 
ced yate. 


| Ga'BaRvine. 7. f [gavardina, Italian. ] 


A coarfe frock ; any mean drefs. 
My bet way is to creep under his gabardine; 
there is'no other fhelter hereabouts.  Sbakefpeare. 
You call me'mifbeliever, cut-throatidog,, 


‘And fpit upon my Jewithegabardixe, Sbakef. 
The knight did itrait fubmit, 
‘And laid his weapons at her feet = 
Next he difrob’d his gebardine, à 
And with it did himfelf refign. Hudibras. 


Fo GA'BBLE. T.t. [gabbare, Italian ;. gab- 
beren, Dutch. 
tə- To make an inarticulate noife.. 
Whea thou could’ft not, favage, 
Shew thine own meaning, but would’ gabble like 
Arthiog moft brutith, Lendow'd thy purpofes 
With words that made them known. Sbake/peare. 

Flocks of fowl, that when the tempeft roar, 

With their hoarfe gadbling fcek’ the filent hoar. 
~ Dryden. 
2; To prate Inadly without meaning.. 

Have “you no ‘wit, ‘manners, nor honetty, but to 
gabble like tinkers-at this time?of night } Do ye 
make an alchoule of my lady’s houfe ? 

Shak fpeare’s Twelfth Nigh. 

Which made fome think,. when’ he did paZ3/e, 


Th’ had heard three tabourers of Babel. Hudidras. 
Such a rout, and fuch a rabble, 
Run to hear Jack Pudding gobble: Swift. 


Ga'bsce. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
ks Inarticulate noife like that of brute ani- 
mals. 
Not to’ know 'wintiwe {peak one to another, fo 
“we feem'to know, is to know ftraight our purpofe : 
chough’s languagesgadble enough, and-goed enough. 
Shakejpeare’s Al's well that ends well, 
2. Loud talk without meaning. 
Forthwith a hideous gabble rifes loud 
Among the builders; euch to other calls, 
notanderftood. Milton's Rar adife Lof. 
Ga'serer. nef. (from gabble.| A prater ; 
a-chattering fellow. 
Ga'ter. nf. [gabello French; = pabella, 
Italian ; gapel, Saxon, a tribute.] An 
excife; atax. 


G. 


GAD 


The gabels of Naples are very high on oil, wine, 
and ‘tobacco. Addifor'en Traly. 
GAIBON. n. f. |¥French.} A wicker 
bafket which is filled with earth to make 
afortification or intrenchment. 
His battery was defended allvatong with gadicns, 
and cafks filled with fand. Knolles. 
Ga'BLE. 2. f. [gaval, Welfhi; gable, 
French.] The'floping’roof ofa building. 
Take'care, that all your brick-work ‘be ‘covered 
with the tiling, according to the new way of 
building, withoutgad/e‘ends, whichare very heavy, 
and very apt to let the water into the brick-work. 
Morlimer'sHu/bandry. 
Gap. »./. gad, Saxon ; gaddur, Mlandick, 
a club. } 
1. A wedge or ingot of fteel. 
Flemith Reel is brought down the Rhine to Dort, 
and other parts, fome in bars, and fome in gads ; 
and therefore called ‘Flemi(h Reel, and fometimes 
gad feel. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 
2. It feems to be ufed by Shake/peare fora 


ftileor graver [from xad, Saxon, a,goad. 
L will go geta leaf of brafs, 
And with a.gudof tteel will write- thefe words. 
Shakefpeare. 


To Gap. v. n. [Derived by Skinner from 
gadfly; by Junius from padaw, Welth, to 
forfake ; thought by others only the pre- 
terite of the old word agaan, zogo.) To 
ramble about without any fettled pur- 


pofe; to rove loofely and idly. 

How now, my hcaditrong, where have you been 
gadding ? 

—Where | have'learnt'me to repent. Shake/p. 
Give the'water no paflage, neither a wicked'woman 

liberty to gad abroad. Ecclef. xxv, 25. 
The letlerdevils arofe with ghaftly rore, 

And thronged forth about the world to gad ; 

Each land they fill'd, river, ftreamand thore. 

Fairfax. 

Envy is a gadding paffion, and walketh the 


ftrects, and doth'not keep home. Bacon. 
Gad not abroad/at ev'ry queft and call 

Of an untrained hope or paflion ; 

‘Fo-court each place or fortune that doth fall, 

I#'wantonnefs in contemplation. Herbert. 


Thee, fhepherd, thee the woods and defartcaves, 
With wild thyme and the gadding vine o’ergrown, 
And all their echo’s moan. Milton. 

A- fierce loud buzzing breeze ;.their ftings draw 
And drive the cattle gadding through the wood. 

. Dryden. 
She wreaks her anger on her rival's head ; 
With furies frights her from her native home, 
And drives hen gadding, round the world to. roam. 
Drytlen. 
There's ‘an or loft, and this coxcomb runs a 
gadding after wild fowl. I, Eftrunge, 
No wonder their thoughts (hauld be perpetually 
thitting from. what difguits them, and feck better 
entertainment in more pleafing objects, after which 
they wiil unavoidably be gadding. Locke. 
Gapver. u. J. [from gau.| A rambler : 
one that runsimuch abroad without bu- 


finefs. 
A druokenswoman, and a gaddersabroad, veaufeth 
great anger, and the will not coves her own fhame. 
Ecclef, xxvi. 


GAG 


Ga'DDINGLY. adv. [from ogad.J 
rambling, roving manner. 

Ga'DFLY. x. f. [gad and fly ; but by Skin- 
mer, who makes it the original of gad ; 
it 1s:called-goadfly. - Suppofed to be ori- 
ginally from goad, in Basen gab, ‘and 
fy.) A fly that when he {tings the 
cattle makes ‘them ‘gad or run madly 
about; the breefe. 

The. fly called:the gadfly breedeth of fomewhar 
that fwimmeth upon the top of the water, and is moft 
about ponds. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 

Light fly his Mumbers, if perchanceia flight 
Of angry gadfiestattenontheherd. Thompfors 

Garr. .f. A harpoon or large hook. 
Ainfrworth, 
GAFFER. %.f. [xefene, companion, Sax- 
on.) A word of refpect iow obfolete, 
or applied only in contempt.to a mean 
perfon. 

For gaffer Treadwell! told us by the bye, . 

Exceflive forrow isexceeding drys “Guy's Puficrals. 
Ga'FrLes.m. /.[ gapelucay, fpears, Saxon. 
1. Artificial fpursputupon cocksawhen they 
are fet to fight. 
z. A fteel contrivance to’ bend crofs-bows. .. 
Ainfworthi 
To GAG. v: n. [from gaghel, Dutch, the 
palate; Minfhaw.] ‘Yo ftop the mouth 
with fomething that may allow to breathe, 
but binder to {peak. 

He’s out of his:guard already : unlefs you laugh 
and minifter occafion toihim, he is gagg'd. 

Shake/p. Twelfth Night. 

There foam’d rebellious logick ygagg'd aud Bound. 

‘ ope. 

Gac. n. f. [from the verb.] Something 

puteinto the mouth to hinder fpeech or 
eating.. 

Some, when the kids their.dams too deeply drain, . 
With gags and mużzles their foft mouths etgin 

CH, 

Your woman. would have run up ftairs before me ; 

but I have fecused her below with a gag in her chaps, 
Dryden, 


In a 


Gace. n. f. - [gage French. ] Í 
1. A pledge; .a pawn p'acavtion ṣ+any thing 
given in fecurity. ; 
He, when the thamieed hield of fain Sansfoy 
He fpy’d, with that fame fairy champion’s page, 
He to him leapr; and that fame envious gage, 
Of viGlor’s glory from him fnatcht “a 
airy Queen, 
There I throw my gage, 
Difelaiming here the kindred of a king, 
And lay alide my high blood’s royalty. Shakefpe 
There is my page, the naanual fealiof death, 
That marks thee out tor-hell. Shakef{peare. 
«They from their mothers breafts:poor orphans rends 
Nor without gages to the necdy.lend.. Sandys. 
lam made the cautionary pledge, . 
The gage and holtage of your keeping it; Southern. 
But tince it was'decreéed, aufpicious king, . 
In Britain’s right that thou fhould’it wed the main, 
Heav’o) as a gage, would caft fome previous thing, 
And thereforc.dvom'd that Lawfonibould be fain, 
: Dryden, 
la 


GAI 


Ta any truth, that gets not poffeffien of our minds 
by felf-evidence or demonftration, the arguments that 
gain it affent are the vouchers and gage of its pro- 
bability. Locke. 

2. A meafure ; a rule of meafuring. 

One judges, as the weather dictates, right 
e poem is at noon, and wrong at night; 
Another judges by a furer gage, 
An author’s principles or parentage. 

To Gace. v. a. [gager, French. ] 

1. To wager; to depone as a wager; to 
impawn ; to give as a caution, pledge, or 
fecurity. 

A moiety competent 
"Was gaged by our king. 

He found the Turkifh merchants making merry : 
unto thefe merchants, he gave due falutations, ga- 
ging his faith for their fafety, and they likewife to 
hi Knolles's Hiffory. 

or furety ; to 


Young. 


im. 
2. To bind by fome caution 
engage. 
My chief care 
Ts to come fairly off from the great debts 
Wherein my time, fomething too prodigal, 
Hath left m2 gaged. Sbakefpeare. 
3. To meafure; to take the contents of 
_-any veffel of liquids-particularly. More 
Properly gauge. See GAUGE. 
, We thall fee your bearing, 
=— Nay, but! barto night: you fhall not gage me 
‘By what we do to-night. Shake/peare. 
‘To Ga'ccLe. v. n. [ gagen, gagelen, Dutch.] 
To make a noife like a goofe. 

Birds prune their feathers, geefe gaggle, and crows 
feem to call upomrain; which is but the comfort 
they receive in the selenting of the air. 

Bacon's Natural Hifforye 

May fat geefe gaggle with melodious voice, 
And ne’er want gooleberries.or apple-fauce. 

Ga'tty. adv. [from pay.] 

1. Airily; cheerfully. 

2. Splendidly. See-Gayty. 
GAIN. n.f. | gain, French. | 

1. Profit; advantage; contrary 'to /o/s. 

But what things were gain to me, thofe | counted 
lofs for Chrift. Pbil. iii. 7. 

‘Befides the purpofe it were now, to teach how 
vidtory thould be ufed, or the gains thereof com- 
anunicated to thergeneral confent. Raleigh. 

Havock and fpoil, and:ruin are my gain. 

a Milton. 

It is in praife-of men as in gettings and guins ; 
for fight gains make heavy purfes; for light gains 
come thick, whereas great come but now and then. 

Bacon's Effays. 

This muft be made by fome governor upon “his 
own private account, who has a great ftock that 
‘he is content torturn that way, and is invited by 
the gains. Temple. 

Compute the gains of his ungovern’d zeal, 

311 fuits hs cloth the praife of rafting well. Dryden. 

Folly fights for kings or dives for gair, Pope. 

2. Intereft ; lucrative views. 

That, fir, which ferves for gain, 
And follows but for form, 

Will pack, when it begins to rain, 
And leave thee in the ftorm. 
3. Unlawful advantage. 

Did I make a gain ot you by any of them whom 
I fent unto you? 2 Cor, xii. 17. 

If pride, if envy, if the luft of gain, 

If mad ambition in thy bofom reign, 
Thou boalt'fty alas ! shy fober fent: in vain. 
: _ Fitzgerald. 
4. Overplus in a comparative computa- 
tion; any thing oppofed to lofs. 
To Gain. wu a..[gagner, French. | 
1. To obtain as profit or advantage. 

Egypt became a gained ground by the muddy 
and limeous matter brought down by the Nilus, 
which fettled by degrees into a firm land, 

Brown’s Vulgar Errors. 
He gains, to live as Man, 
Biches degree at Ife. Milton. 


King. 


S bakfpeare. 


Ebakefpeare. 


GAT 


What reinforcement we may gain from: hope. 
Milton. 
Zz. To win; notto lofe. 
A leper once he loft, and gain’d dking. Milton, 
3- To, have the overplus in comparative 


computation. 
If you have two veffels to fill, and you empty one 
to fill theother, you gain nothing by that. 
Brown's Theory of the Earth, 
4. To obtain; to procure; to receive. 
I acceptance found, which gain’d 
This anfwer from the gracious voice divine. Milton. 
That fide from fimall refleQion gains 
Of glimm’ ring air, lefs vex’d with tempett loud. 
Milton. 
3f fucha tradition were endeavoured to be fet 
on foot, it is not eafy to imagine how it fhould at 
firt gain entertainment ; but much more difficult to 
conceive however it fhould come to be univerfally 
propagated. Tillotfon's Sermons. 
For fame with toil we gain, but lole with eafe, 
Sure fome to vex, but never all to pleafe. Pope. 
45. To obtain increafe of any thing allotted.’ 
I know that ye would gai the time, becaufe ye 
fee the king is gone frum me» Dan. ii. 8. 
6. To obtain whatever, good:or bad. 
Ye thould not have loofed from Crete, and have 
gained this harm and lofs. - Ael xavi. 21. 
7. To win againft oppofition. 
They who were fent to the other pafs, after a 
fhort refiltance, gained it. Clarendon, 
Fat fees from the defended Umbrian draws, 
-And only gains the wealthy chent’s caufe. 
Dryden's Perf, 
© love for Sylvia‘let me gain the prize, 
And make my tongue victorious as her eyes. 
8. To draw into any intereft or party. 
Come, with prefents, laden from the port, 
To gratify the queen and gain the court. Dryden. 
If Pyrrhus muft be wrought to pity, 
No woman does it better than yourfelf : 
If you gain him, I thall comply of courfe. 
A, Philips. 


Pope. 


g. To obtain as a wooer. 
He never thall find out fic mate, but fuch 
As fome misfortune brings him, or miftake, 
Or whom he wifhes moft fhall feldom gain 
Through her perverfenefs, but thall fee her gain'd 
By a far Hry Milton, 
10. To reach; to attain. i 
The Weft still glimmers with fome ftreake of day: 
‘Now fpurs the lated traveller apace, 
To-gain the timelyinn. Spakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
Death was the poft, which ] almoit did gaia: 
Shall I once more be toft into the main? Waller. 
Sun! found his praife h 
In thy eternal courfe, both when thou climb’tt, 
And when high noon haft gain’d, and when thou 
fall ft, Milton. 
Wecame to the roots of the mountain, and had 
a very troublefome march to gaiz the top of it. 
Addifen on Italy, 
Thus fav'd from death, they gaia the Pheftan fhores, 
With hhatter’d veffels and difabled oars, Pope. 
11. To Garin over. To draw to another 


party or intereft. ' 

The court of Hanover fhould have endeavoured 

to gain over thofe who were reprefented as their 

enemies. Swift, 
To Gain. um 

1. To grow rich; to have advantage ; to 


be advanced in intereft or happinefs. 
Thou haft taken ufury and increafe, and thou 
haft greedily gained of thy neighbours by extortions. 
Exch. xxii. 12. 
2. To encroach: to come forward by de- 


grees : with oz. 
When watchful herons leave their watry Rand, 
And mounting upward with erected flight, 
Guin on the fkies, and foar above the fight. 
Dryden's Virgil, 
So oa the land, while here the ocean gains, 
In other parts it leaves wide fandy plains. Pope. 
3- To get ground; to prevail againft ; with 
CMe 


GAT 


The Englith have not only gained upon the 
Venetians in the Levant, but have their cloth in 
Venice itfelf. . í ddifen. 

4. ‘lo obtain influence with with on. 

My good behaviour had -gained fo far on the ems 
perur, that I began to conceive hopes of diberty. 

. Swift, 

Gatn. adj. [An old word-now out of ufe. ] 
Handy ; ready. dexterous. 

Preface to the Accidence. 

Galtner. n. f. [from gain.) One who 
receives profit or advantage. 

The client, befides retaining a clear confvience, ia 
always a gainer, and by no means can be at any-lofs, 
as fceing, if the compofition be overhard, he may 
irelieve himfelf by recourie to hisoath. Bacon, 

If what J get in empire 
T lose in fame, I think myfelf ao gainer. 
Denbam's Sipby. 

He that lofes any thing, and gets wifdom by «i 
is a gainer by the lofs, L’ Efrange. 

By trade, we ere as great gainers by the commo- 
diues of other countries as of our own nation. 

Addifon's Freeholder. 

GalinFut. adj. [gain and full. 

1. Advantageous ; profitable. 

He will dazzle his eyes, and bait-himen with she 
lufcious prapofal of fome gainful purchafe, fome 
rich match,-or advantageous project. South, 

2. Lucrative ; productive of money. 

Nor knows ‘he merchants gainful care. 

Maro’s mufe commodious precepts gives, 
Inftructive to the-fwains, nor wholly bent 
On what is gainful: fometimes the diverts 
From folid countels. Poilips, 

GA'INFULLY. adv. [from gainful.] Profie 
tably ; advantageoufly. 

Ga'InFULNESS. 2. A [from gainful.] 
Profit; advantage. 

Ga'tncivinc. 2. f. [’gainff and give.] 
‘I he fame as mifgiving ; a giving againft : 
as gainfaying, which is fill in ufe, is fay- 
ing againft, or contradicting. 

Ic is but foolerys but it is fuch kind of gaixa 
giving as would, perhaps, trouble a woman. 

á Š Shakefpeare's Hamet, 

Ga'i NLESS. adj. [from gain.) Unprofita. 
ble ; producing no advantage. 

GA'INLESSNESS. 2 /. [from gainle/t.] Una 

rofitablenefs ; want of advantage. 

The parallel holds too in the gainle//ne/s -1s wel 
as laborioufnefs of the work; miners, buried in earth 
and darknefs, were never the richer for -all the ore 
they digged 3 no more is the iafatiable mifer. 

Decay f Piety, 

Ga'i NLY. adv. [from gaiz.] Handily ; 
readily ; dexteroufly. Out of ufe. 

To Ga'i NSAY. v. a. | gainfi and fay. | 

1. To contradit; to appofe; to-controvert 
with; to dĦpute againit. 


Dryden, 


Speeches which gaix/ay one “another, muft: of _ 


neceflity be applied both unto one and the fame fube 
ject. Hookera 

Too facile then, thou didft not much gainfay 5 
Nay, didit permit, approve, and*farr difmifs. 


Milton. 
2. To-deny any thing. 
4d never heard yet 
That any of thote bolder vices wanted 
Lefs impuderice to gainfay what they did 
“Than to perlorin it urit. Shakefpearee 


Gainsa'yrR. m f [from gainfay.) Oppo- 
nent; adverfary, 

Such as may fatisfy gainfayers, when fuddenly, 
and hefides expectation, they require the fame at 
eur hands. Hooker. 

We are, for this caufe, challenged as manitett 
gainfayers of Scripture, even in that which we read 
tor Scripture unto the people. Hocker. 

d: was full matter of conviction to all g-infayers. 

ammond. 


Others 


y GAL 
Others fought themfelves a name by being his 
gainfaying, but failed of their purpofe. Fell. 
"GAINST. preps [for againf.] See A- 
GAINST. 

Tremble, ve nations ! who, fecure before, 

Laugh’d at thofe arms, that 'gain/? ourfelves we bore. 

Dryder. 

ToGaltnsTaND. v. a. ['gainff and fand. | 

To withftand ; to oppofe; to refift. A 
roper word, but not in ufe. 

Love proved himfelf valiant, that durft with the 
{word of reverent’duty gainfluæd the force of fo many 
enraged defires. ; Sidney. 

GA'IRISH. adj. [gzenrian, to drefs fine, 
Saxon: }- 


1. Gaudy; fhowy ; fplendid; fine. 


Three: or four will outrage in apparel, huge hofe, 
monftrous hats, and gairi/b colours. Afcham. 
I call'd thee then poor thadow, painted queen, 
The prefentation of but what I was , 
A mother, only mock’d with two fair babes; 
A dream of what thou waft, a gairifb flag, 
To be'the aim of every dangerous fhot. 
There in clofe covert by fome brook, 
Where no profaner eye may look, 
Hide me from day's gairif& eye: 
z. Extravagantly gay ; flighty. 
Fame and glory tranfport a man out of himfelf: 
it makes the miad loofe and gairi/b, fcatters the 
{pirits, and leaves a kind of ditfolution upon all the 
acultics. Sourd. 
Ga'irisuness. #.f. [from gairifh.] 
1. Finery; flaunting gaudinefs. 
Z. Flighty or extravagant joy. 
Let your hope be without vanity, or gairifnefs 


Shakefp. 


Milton. 


of fpirit, but fober, grave, and filent. Taylor. 
GAIT. x. f. [ger, Dutch.) 
1. Away ; as, pang your gait. 
Good youth, addrefs thy gat unto her; 
Be not denied accefs, itand at her door. Shake, 


2. March; walk. 
Nought regirding, they kept on their gait, 
And all her vain allurements did. forfake. 


Fairy Queen.’ 


Thou art fo lean and meagre waren late, 
That fearce thy legs uphold thy feeble gair. 
Hubb. Tale, 
3- ‘The manner and air of walking. 
Great Juno comes; I know her by her gait, 
Shake/peare. 
He had in his perfon, in his afpett, the appear- 
ance of a great man, which he preferved in his 
= gait and motion. Clarendon. 
A third, who, By his gait 
And fierce demeanor, feems the prince of hell. 


Milton, 
Leviathans 
Wallowing, unwieldy, enormous in their gait. 


Milton. 
I defcrib’d his way, 
Bent all on fpeed, and mark’d his airy gair. 
Milton. 
Gata'ce. n. J. A thepherd’s dog. Not 
in. ufe. : 

My heart-blood is well nigh frorne, I feel; 

And my galage grown falt to my heel. Spenfer. 
Gata'ncar. z. f. [galange, Benches A 
medicinal root. 

The leffer galangal is in pieces, about an inch 
or two long, of the thicknefs of a man’s little 
finger ; a brownish red colour, extremely hot and 
pungent. The larger ga/anga/ is in pieces, about 
two inches or more in length, and an inch in thick- 
nefs : its colour is brown, with a faint caft of red 
in it: it has a difagreeable,. but much lefs acrid 
and pungent tafte. Hill, 

Gata’x Ye n. f. |yarakic ; galaxie, ¥r.} 
The milky way ; a ftream of light in the 
fky, confifting of many {mall ftars. 

A broad and ample road, whofe duft is gold, 

And pavement (tars, as ftars to thee appear, 
Seen ta the galaxy. Milton's Haradife Loft, 

A brown, tor which heaven would difband 

The galaxy, and (tars be tana’d, Cleaveland. 
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Several lights will not be feen, 

f there be nothing elfe between ; 
Men doubt, becaufe they ftand fo thick i? th’ Yky, 
lf thole be ttars that paint the galaxy. 
We dare not undertake to thew what advantage 
is/brought*to us by thofe innunterable ftars in the 
galaxy. Bentley, 


GALBANUM. x. f. 


We meet with galbanum fometimes in loofe |’ 
granules, called drops of tears, which is the pureit, f~ 


and fometimes in large maffes. It is foft, like 


wax, and ductile between the fingers; of a yellowith | > He hates the fight, and fhuns the blow. 


or reddifh colour: its fmell is ftrong and difagree- 
able. It is of a middle nature between a gum and 


a refin, being inflammable as a refin, and foluble | 


in water as a gum, and will not diffolve in oil as 
pure refins do. It is the produce of an umbellifcrous 
plant. Hill. 

I yielded indeed a pleafant odour, like the beft 
myrrh; as gal/banum. Ecclef. xxiv. 15. 


Gate. af. [gab/ing, hafty, fudden, Ger- 


man.] A wind not tempeftuous, yet 
ftronger than a breeze, 
What happy gale 
Biows you to Padua here, from old Verona? 
; Shakefpeare. 
Winds 
Of gentleft gale Arabian odours fann’d 
From their toft wings, and Flora’s earlieit fmells. 
Milton, 
Freth gales and gentle air. Milton. | 
Umbria's green retreats, 
Where weftern gales eternatly refide, Addifon. } 


Ga'LeATED. adj. [galeatus, Latin.] 
1. Covered as with a helmet. 


A galeuted efchinus copped, and in thape fome- f 


what more conick than any of the foregoing. 
Woodward on Foffils. 
2. [Im botany.] Such plants as bear a 
flower refembling an helmet, as the 
monkfhood. 


GALERTCULATE. adj. [from galerus, 
Latin.} Covered as with a hat. 


Ga'tror. z. f. [galiotte, French.}] A lit- 
tle galley or fort of brigantine, built 
very flight and fit for chafe. It carries 
but one mat, and two or three patte- 
reroes. It can both fail and row, and 
has fixteen or twenty feats for the row- 
ers, with one man to each oar. Di. 

Barbaroffa fent two notable pyrates with thirty 
gallicts, who, landing their men, were valiantly en- 
countered, and forced again to their gallists. 

Anclles's Hiftory. 

GALL. x». f£ (geala, Saxon; galle, Dutch. | 

1. The bile, an animal juice remarkable 
for its fuppofed bittcrnefs. 

Come tamy woman’s breaft, 
And take»my milk for gal, you murthering minif- 


ters | Shakefpeare, 
A honey tongue, a heart of ga//, 
Is fancy’s {pringy but forrow’s fall. Shakefp. 


This pofition informs us of a vulgar errour, 
terming the gu// bitter, as their, proverb implies, 
It’s as bitter as ga//; whereas there’s nothing guft- 
able fweeter ; and what is moft un¢tuous mutt 
needs partake of a fweet favour: Harvey. 

Gall is the greatett refolvent of curdled milk: 
Beerhaave has given.at a time one drop of the ga// 
of an eel with fuccefs. 

Arbuthnot on Diet, 
2. The part which contairs the bile. 

The married couple, as a teftimony of future 
concord, did cait the gall of the facrifice behind 
the altar. Brown, 


3. Any thing extremely bitter, 
Thither write, m guecn, 
And with mineeyes I'll drink the words you fend, 
Though ink be made of gull. Shuke/p. Cymbeline. 
Poifon be their drink | 
Gall, wore thap gall, the daintieit meat they tafte ! 
Shakefpeare, 


GAL 


She fill infults, and you muft ftill adores’ 
Grantthat the honey’s much, the gae// is more. 
Dryd, Juri 


Cowley. | 4. Rancour; malignity. 


They did great hurt unto his title, and have lefe 
a perpetual ga// in the mind of the’people. 
Spenfer on Ireland. 
5. Anger; bitternefs of mind. 
Suppofe your hero were a lover, 
Though he before had ga// and rage 3. 
He grows difpirited and low, í 
Prior, 


6. A flight hurt by fretting off the fkin: 


[From the verb. | 
This is the fatalift wound ; as much fuperior to 
the former, as a gangrene is to a gal or {cratch. 
ernment of the Tongues 


-7. [From galla.]' 


Galls or galnuts are’ preternatural and accidéntal’ 
tumours, produced on trees; but thofe of the oak 
only are ufed in medicine. We have Oriental 
and European galls: the Oriental are brought 
from Aleppo, ot the bignefs of a large nutmeg, 
with tubercles on their furface, of a very firm téx- 
ture, and a difagreeabic, acerb, and aftringent tafte. 

The European galls are of the fame fize, with 
perfectly fmooth furfaces: they are light, often 
Ipongyy and cavernous within,» and always of a 
lax texture. They have a lefs auftere tate, and 
are of much lefs value than the firft fort. The 
general hiftory of galls is this: An infect of the’ 
fly kind wounds the: branches of the trees, and ‘in 
the hole depofites her egg: the lacerated veflelg 
of the tree difcharging their contents, form a tu- 
mour or woody cafe about the hole, .where the egg 
is. thus defended from all injuries; This tumour 
alfo ferves for the food of the tender maggot, pro- 
duced from the egg, which, as foon as it is in its 
winged ftate, gnaws its way out, as appears from the 
hole found.in the gall ; and where no hole is feens 
the maggot, or its remains, are fure to be found 
within, It hasbeen obferved, that the oak does not’ 
produce galls in cold countries : but this obfervation® 
fhall be confined to the medicinal galls; for all 
thofe excrefcencies which we call oak-apples, oak-- 
grapes, and oak-cone3,- are true galls; though lefs- . 
firm in their texture, Hill. 

Befides the acorns, the oak beareth galls, oak- 
apples, and oak-nuts, Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 

Malpighi, in his treatife of galls, under which 
name he comprehends all preternatural and morbofe 
excrefcences, demonttrates that all fuch excrefcences, 
where any infects are- found, are excited by fome 
venenofe liquor, which, together with their, eggs; 
fuch infects thed, Ray on the Creation. 

The Aleppo ga//s,. wherewith we make ink, are 
no other than cafes of infects, which are bred in 
them. Derham. 
To GALL. v: a. [galer, French. } 

1. To hurt by fretting the fkin. 
Wil touch my point 
With this contagion, that, if I ga// him flightly, 
lt may be death. Shake/p. Hamlet. 
His yoke is eafy, when by us embrac’d ; 
But loads and galls, if on our necks ’tis caft. 
Denham. 
A carrier, when he would think of a remedy for 
his galled horfey begins with cafting his eye upon 
all things. Locke. 
On the monarch’s fpeech Achilles broke, 
And furious thus, and interrupting fpoke, 
Tyrant, I well deferv’d thy galling chain, 


2. To, impair; to wear away. 
He doth object, am too great of birth; 
And that my ftate being ga//ed with my expence, 
I {eek to heal it only by his wealth.  Shakefpeares 

If it fhould fall down in»a continual ftream like 
a river, it would gaé// the ground, wath away plants 
by the roots, and overthrow houfes. Ray, 

3. To teaze ; to fret; to vex. 

In honour of that ation, and to ga// their minds 
who did not fo much commend it, he wrote his 
book. Hooker. 

What they feem contented with, even for that 
very caufe we reject ; and there is nothing but it 
pleafeth us the better, if we efpy that it gulleth 
them, Hooker, 

When 


Pope, 


GAL 


' When b thew juftices 
-= T pity thofe | donotknow ; 
Which a difmifs'd offence would after g.r/f. i 
Shaky pitie 


All ftudies here l Oa hte 
/ ach this Bolingbroke. 
Save how to g2% and pi r -n 

No man commits any fin but his confcience mites 
him, and his guilty mind is frequendy galica with 
the remembrance of it. Tillotjon. 

4. To harafs; to miíchief; to keep in a 
flate of uneafinefs. 

The Helots had gotten new heart, and with 
divers forts of thot from corners of ftreets and houle- 
windows galled them. Sidacy. 

* Light demilances from afar they es 
i ‘d wi 1ongs, to gall the toe. 
Faiten'd with leathern thongs, to g ie A 

In our wars againtt the Prench of old, we uled to 
gall them with our long bows, at a greater diftance 
than they could fhoot their arrows. Addifen. 

Jo GALL. v. 2”. To fret. th 
I have feen you glecking and galling at this gen- 
tleman twice or thrice. Shakefpcare. 
GALLANT. ad). [galant, French, from 
gala, fine drefs, Spanith.] M 
1. Gay ; well dreffed ; fhowy ; fplendid ; 
magnificent. 

A place of broad Yivers, wherein fhall go no galley 
swith oars, neither fhall gallani (hips pafs thereby. 

If. xxxin. 21. 
and the grave, 


The gay, the wife, the gallant 
i F J 4 i Waller. 


Subdu'd alike, all-but one pafon hive. 


2. Brave; high fpirited ; daring; magna- 


nimous. 
Scom, that any fhould ‘kill his uncle, made 
him feek his revenge in manner ga//ant enough. 


Sidney, ` 


But, fare thee well, thou art a gallant youth. 
Shakefpeare. 
A gallant-rman, whofe thoughts fly.at the highelt 
game, requires no further inbght. Digoy. 

2. Fine; noble; fpacious. 

~ There are no tricks in plain and fimple faith ; 

Put hollow men, like horfes*hot at‘hand, 

Make gallant fhew cnd promile of their mettle. 
f Shakefpeare. 
~ $e Courtly with refpeét to ladies. 

He difcourfed, how gallant and how brave a 
thiug it would be for his highnefs to make a journey 
iuto Spain, and to fetch home’his mittrefs. + 

Clarendon. 

When firtt the foul of love is fent abroad, 
The gay troops begin 
Jo gullanrthought to plume their paiated wings. 


Thomfin. 


GALLANT. 7. f. [from the adjective. ] 
1. A gay, {prightiy, airy, fplendiaaman. 
The new proclamation. 
=-= What is’t for? 
~The reformation of our travell’d gallarts, 
That fill the court with quarrels, talk, and taylors, 
À Sbakefpeare, 
The gallants and lufty youths of Naples cume and 
offered rnemfelves unto Vatiius. Knolles. 
The gullunts,:to provect the lady ’s right, 
Their tacchions brandith’d at the grifly fpright. 
. . Dryden. 
Gallants, look to't, you fay there are no fprighis; 
But I'll come dance about your beds at nights. 
Dryden. 
2. A’whoremafter, who careffes women to 
debauch them. 
One, worn’ tu pieces whh age, fhews himfelf a 
young.gallant. Sbhakefpcare. 
She had left the good man at home, and 
brought away hef gallant. Addifon's SpcEator, 
3. A wooer; one who courts a woman 
for marriage. In the two latter fenfes 
it has commonly the accent on the lait 
fyllable. 
'Ga'LuaNtLy. adv. [from gallant.) 
1. Gayly’; fplendidly. 
2. Yravely ; nobly; generoully. 
4 


GA'LLANTRY. x, /. (galanlerie, French. ] 
i, Splendour of appearance; fnow-; mag- 
nificence; glittering grandeur ; oftenta- | 


2. Bravery ; noblenefs; generofity. 


3. A number of gallants. 


4. Courtthip; refined addrefs to women. 


Oo GAT, 


You have not dealt fo. gu//ant/y with us as we did, 
with you in a parallel! cafe : lait year a paper was 
brought here from England, which we ordered to be 
burat by che common hangman, Swift. 


tious finery. 
Make the fea fhine with gallantry, and all 
The Englith youth flock to their admiral. Mailer. 


The eminence of your condition, and the gal- 
Fantry of your principles, will invite gentlemen ta 
the ufeful and ennobling ftudy of nature. 

Glanv. Scepf. Preface. 


all the gallantry of 


Hektor, Deiphodus, and 
Shakepeare, 


Troy, | wouldthave.arm’d to-day. 
The martial Moors, in gallantry refin`d, : 
Invent new arts to make their charmers kind. 

Granville. 

5- Vicious love; ‘lewdnefs; debauchery. 

It looks like a fort of compounding between 
virtue and vice, as if a woman were allowed to be 
vicious, provided the be not a profligate as if there 
were a certain puint where gallantry ends, aad In- 
famysbegins. Swift, 

Ga'tieass. 3#. fe [galeas, French] A 

heavy low-built veffel, with both fails 
and oars. It carries three mafts, but they 
cannot be lowered, as in a galley. It 
has thirty-two feats for rovers, and fix or 
feven flaves to each, ‘To carry three tire 
of guns at the head, and at the itern there 
are two tire of guns. Di2. 

The Venetians pretend they could fet out, in cafe 
of great neceffity, thirty men of wary a hundred 
galleys, and ten guleuf/is. Addifon on Italy. 

My father hath no lefs 


Than three great argofies, betidesitwo gulcaffes, 
And twelve tight gallies. Shake/peare. 
GA'LLEON» 2. fe [galion, French.] A 
large fhip with four or fometimes five 
decks, now in ufe only among the Spa- 
niards. 

I affured them that 1 would ftay for them, at 
Trinidado, and that no force fhould drive me thence, 
except I were funk, or fet on*tire by the Spanith 
gallecns., à Raleigh's Apology. 

The number of veffels were one hundred and 
thirty, whereof galleaffes and ga//eons Seventy-two 


goodly thips, like floating towers orcaftles. 
Bacon's War with Spain, 


GALLERY. z. Je [galerie, French; derived 
by Du Cange from galeria, low Latin, a 
fine room. ] 


houfe, into which the doors of the apart- 
ments open; in general, any building 


breadth. 


pleafant arbors, that, one anfwering another, they 
became a gailery aloft from tree ‘to tree, almoit 
round about, which below gave a perlect {hadow. 


Sidney 
High lifted up were many lofty towers, © — 
And goodly galleries fair overlaid. Spenfer. 
Your gallery . 
Have we pafs’d through, not without much content. 
Sbukefp. 


The row of return on the banquet fide, let it be. 
all ftately galleries, in which galleries let there be 
three cupolas. Bacon. 

A private gallery "twixt th’ apartments led, 

Not t9 the foe yet known. Denham. 

Nor is the thape of our cathedrals proper for our 
preaching auditories, but ratlier the figure of an 
amphitheatre, with galleries gradually overlooking 
each other ; for into his condition the parih 


IGAL 
churches gf London are driving apxce, as appeate dy 
the many galleries every day built in then. 
Graunh 
There are covered galleries that Iced ' from “the 
pałace to five diferent churches. Addifon 


2. The feats in the playhoufe above the 


pit, in which the meaner people fit. 
While all its throats the gallery extends, 


And all the thunder of the pit afcends. “ Pope. 


GA'LLETYLE. n.f I fuppofe this word 


has the fame import with galipot. 

Make a compound body of glafs and gallety/e¢ 
that is, to have the colour milky like a chalcedony 
being a-ftuff between a porceliane and a glafs. 

Bacon's Phyf. Rem. 


GA'LLEY. m f. [galea, Italian ṣẹ galere, 


French; derived, as fome think; from 
galea, a helmet, pian red anciently on the 
prow, as others from yæàs#zm, the fword- 
fih; as others from gallon, expreffing in 
Syriac mea expofed to the fea. From 
gailey come galieafs, gallecu, galiiot.) - 

t. A veffel driven with oars, much in ufe 
in the Mediterranean, but found unable 
to endure the agitation of the main ocean. 

Great-Neptune grieved undemeath the load 
Qi hips, hulks, ga/fies, barks and brigandines. 

Fairfax. 

In the ages following, navigation did every where 
greatly decay, by the ufe of ga/lies, and tuch vet{els 
as could hardly brook the.ocean. Bacon, 

Jafon ranged the coafts of Afia the Lefs in aa 
open boat or kind of galliy. Raleigh's Hiftory. 

On dozy ground his gallies moor; | 
Their heads arc turn’d to fea, their {terns to fhore. 
Dryden, 

2. It is proverbially confidered as a place 
of toilfome mifery, becaufe criminals 
are condemned to row in them. 

The moft voluptuous perlon, were he tied: to 
follow his hawks and his hounds, his dice and his 
courtthips every day, would find it the greateit tor- 
ment that could betal him: he would fly to the mines 
and the ga/lies for his recreation, and to the fpade 
and the mattock fora diverfion trom the snifery of a 
continual uninterrupted pleafure. South. 

Ga'/LLEY-8LAVE. 2. f. [galleyand fact] 
A man condemned tor fome crime to row 
in the gallies. 

As if one chain were not fufficjent to load poor 
men, he mult be clogged with innumerable chains 2 
this is jut fuch another freedom as the Turkith 
galley flaves do enjoy. Bram. 

Hardened ga/ley-/laves defpife manumiffion. 

Decay of Piety. 

The furges.gently dath againtt the shore, 

Flocks quit the plains, and gad/ey-flaves their oar. 


‘Garth, 


1. A kind of walk along the floor of a |Ga'LLIARD. 2. /. [gaillard, French; ima- 


gined to be derived from the Gaulith ards 
genius; and gay. | 


of which the length much exceeds the |1. A gay, brifk, lively man ; a fine fellow. 


Selden is a galliard by himfeclf. Cleveland. 


la moit part there had been*framediby art fuch |2. An active, nimble, fpritely dance. It 


is in both fenfes now obfolete. 
J did think, by the excellent conititution of thy 
leg, it wasform'd under the ftar of a galliard. 
Shake/peare’s ‘Lwelfih Night. 
There’s nought in France 
That can be with a nimble ga/liard won: 
You cannot revel into dukevoms there. Shakefp. 
If there be ‘any that would take up all the time, 
let him find means to take them off, and bring 
others on: as muficians ufe to do with thofe that 
dance tooilong:galliards. Bacon. 
The tripla’s and changing of timesshave an agrec- 
ment withthe changes of motion ; as when ga/liurd 
time and meafure ume are in the medley of one 
dance, Baconi 


GA'ILLARDISE. n. f. [French.}; Mer- 
riment ; exuberant gaiety.: Notinufe. 
: : At 


GAL 

At my nativity my afcendant'was the watery fign 
of Scorpius: I was bor in the planetary hour of 
Saturn, and I think Ube a piece of that leaden 
planet ia me 1 am no way facetious, nor di(pofed 
forthe mirth and galliardife of company. Brown, 

Ga'turcisM. 2. f.[gallicifme, French ; from 
gallicus, Latin.] A mode of fpeech pe- 
culiar to the French haguren: fuch as, 
he figured in controverfy ; he held this 

conduct; he beld the fame language that 

„another had 4e/d before: with many other 
expreffions to be found in the pages of 
Beling broke. 

In Englith I would have Gallicifms avoided, that 
we may keep to our own language. and not follow 
the French modein our fpeech. Felton on the Claf. 

Ga'tiicassins. x. f. [Calige Gallo-Va/- 
comum. Skinner.) Large open hofe. Not 
ufed but in ludicrous language. 

My galligaftint, that have long with{tood 
The Winter’s fury, and encroaching frofts, 

By time fubdu’d, what will not time fubdue, 
. An horrid chafm difclofe. _ Philips. 
_ GALLIMATTIA. n. f- { galimathias , French. | 
s&s Nonfenfe;_ talk without meaning. 
| GALLIMAU'FRY. x. /. [galimafree, Fr.] 
| 1. A hoch-poch, or hath of feverat forts of 
broken meat; a medley. Hanmer. 

They have made of our Englith tongue a galli- 
maufry, or hodgepodge of all other fpeeches. Spen/. 

2. Any inconfiftent or ridiculous medley. 

They have a dance, which the wenches fay is a 
gallimaufry of gambols, becaufe they are not in’t. 
Shake/peare’s Winter's Tale. 
The paintér who, under pretence of diverting the 
eyes, would fill his picture with fuch varieties as 
alter the truth of hiftory would make a ridiculous 
piece of painting, and a mere gallimaufry of his 
work. Dryden's Dufrefnoy, 

3. It is ufed by Shake/peare ludicroufly of a 
woman. 

Sir John affects thy wife. 

— Why, úr, my wife is not young. 
— He wooes both high and low, both rich and poor ; 
Shakefpeare. 


A 


He loves thy gallimaufry friend, 

Ga'ti.tot. 2. f [ galtotte, French. 
{mall fwift galley. 

Barbarofla departing out of Hellefpontus with 
eighty gallies and certain ga//iots, thaped his courfe 

Knolles's Hiftory. 

* Ga'LLIPOT, n. f. [gicye, Dutch, fhining 

earth. Skinner. The true derivation is 
from gala, Spanifh, finery. Gala, or gally- 
pot, is a fine painted pot.] A pot painted 
£ and glazed, commonly ufed for medi- 

' cines. 

q Piato faid his mafter Socrates was like the apo- 
thecary’s gallipots, that had on the outfides apes, 
owls; and fatyrs; but within, precious drugs. 

Bacon's Apophtb. 
Here phials in nice-difcipline are fet; 
There gallipots are rang’d in alphabet. Garth. 
Alexandrinus thought it unfafe to truft the real 
fecret of his phial and gallipst to any man. Speétator. 
Thou that doft FEleulapius decide, 
And o'er his ga//ipors ia triumph ride. Fenton. 

Ga'tion, n. fa (gelo, low Latin. | A liquid 
meafure of four quarts. 

Beat them into powder, and boil them ina gallon 
of wine, in a velicl clofe topped. Wifeman's S urgery., 

Gatto'on. z. f. (galon, French} A kind 
of clofe lace made of gold or filver, or of 


towards Ítaly. 


filk alone. 
To-GA'LLOP. v. n. [galoper, French. ] 
: Derived by all the etyinelogifts, after 
Budaeus, from xaawacw; but perhaps it 
comes from gant, all, and /oopen, to run, 
Dutch ; that is, to go on full {peed ] 
1. To move forward by leaps, fo that all 
‘ the fect are off the ground at ence. 
' VoL, I, : 


GAM 


derive from gabalus furca, Latin; other’ 
from n33 high, others from ga//x, Welfh, 
power; but it is probably derived like 
galley), to fright, from agælpan, thz gal- 
lows being the great object of legal ter- 
rour. | 

1. A beam laid over two pofts, on which 
malefactors are hanged. 

This monfter fat like a hangman upon a pair of 
gallows: in his right hand he was painted holding 
a crown of laurel, in his left hand a purle of money. 

Sidney’. 

[ would we were all of one mind, and one mind 
good; ©, there were defolation of gaolers and gal- 
lswfes. Shakf{p, Cymbeline. 

ï prophefied if a gaflows were on land, 

This fellow could not drown. Shakfp. Tempeft. 

He took the mayor afide, and whifpered him that 
execution muft that day be done, and therefore re- 
quired him that a pair of ga//cws (hould be erected. 

Hayward. 

A poor fellow, going to the gallows, may be al- 
lowed to feel the {mart of wafps while he is upon 
Tyburn road. Suit. 

z. A wretch that deferves the gallows. 

Cupid hath been five thoufand years a boy. 

— Ay, and a fhrewd unhappy ga/lowstoo. Shak. 
Ga'LLowsFREE. adj. [gallows and free.) 
Exempt by deftiny from being hanged. | 

Let him be gallowsfree by my content, ~ 
And nothing fuffer, fince he nothing meant. Dryd. 

GA'LLOWTREE. x. f. [gallows and tree.) 
The tree of terrour; the tree of execu- 
tion. 

He hung their conquer’d arms, for more defame, 
On gallowtrees, in honour of his deareft dame. 

Spenfer, 

A Scot, when from the gal/otwtree got loole, 

Drops into Styx, and turns a foland goofe. Cleavel. 
GamsBa'pew)] 2. J. (gamba, Italian, a leg-] 
GamBa'po. § Spatterdafhes ; boots worn 

upon the legs above the fhoe., 

The pettifogger ambles to her in his gambadoes 
once a week. Dennis's Letters, 


GA'MBLER. x. / [A cant word, I fuppofe, 
for game or gameficr.} A-knave whofe 
practice it is to invite the unwary to game 
and cheat them. 

Ga!'MROGE. 2. fe 


Gamboge is a concreted vegetable juice, partly of 
a guminy, partly of a reftnous nature, heavy, of a 
brighe yellow colour, and fcarce any fmell. It is 
brought from America and the Eatt Indies, partie 
cularly from Cambaja, or Cambogiz. @ lill, 
To GA'MBOE. v.n, [ gambiller, French. 
te To danec} to fkip; to frifk; to jump 
for joy ; t¢ play merry frolicks. 
Bears, tigers, ounces, pards, 
Gambol'd before them. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
The king of elfe, and little fairy queen, 


Gambol’d on heatt” and dane’d on ev'ry green. 
Dryden, 


GAL 


I did hear 
The gallcping of horie: who was’t come by? Shak. 
His fteeds will be rettrain’d, 
But gallop lively down th’ weftern-hill, 
In fuch a fhape grim Saturn did refrain 
His heav’nly limbs, and flow’d with fuch a mane, 
When half furpriz’d, and fearing to be feen, 
The leacher ga//cp’d from his jealous queen. Dryd. 
2. ‘Yo ride at the pace which is performed 
by leaps. 
Seeing fuch flreams of blood as. threatened- a 
drowning life, we gal/cped toward them to part them. 
j Sidney. 


Donne. 


They ’gan efpy 
An armed knight towards them gallop faft, 
That feem’d from fome feared toe to ty. Fairy Qu. 
He who fair and foftly goes Readily forward, ina 
courfe that points right, will fooner be at his jour- 
ney’s end than he that runs after every one he meets, 
though he ga//op all day full ipeed. Locke. 
3. To move very fait. 
The golden fun 
Gall-ps the zodiack in his glift’ring coach. Shak/p. 
Whom doth time ga//op withal? 
— With a thief to the gallows. Shakefpeare. 
He that rides poft through a country may, from 
the tranfient view, tell how in general the parts lie: 


fuch fuperficial ideas he may collect in galloping over 
it ocke, 


Gatctop. x. fJ. [from the verb.) The 
motion of a horfe when he runs at full 
fpeed ; in which, making a kind of a leap 
forwards, he lifts both his forelegs very 
near at the fame timc; and while thefe 
are in the air, and juft upon the point of 
touching the ground, he lifts both his 
hindlegs almoft at once. Farrier’s Did. 

GA'LLOPER. x. f [from gallop. ] 

1. A horfe that gallops. 

Mules bred in cold countries are much better to 
ride than horfes for their walk and trot; but they 
are commonly rough ga//opers, though fome of them 
are very fleet. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

2. A man that rides fait, or»makes great 
hafte. 

Ga'LLOWAY. z. f A horfe not more than 
fourteen hands high, much ufed in the 
North; probably as coming originally 
from Galloway, a fhire in Scotland. 

To Ga'tLow. wv. a. [agaxlpan, to fright, 
Saxon.) To terrify; to fright. 

The wrathful tkies 
Gallcw the very wand'rers of the dark, » 
And make them keep their caves. Shake/peare. 

Ga'LLOWGLASSES. m f. 

1. It is worn likewife of footmen under 
their Mirts of mail, the which footmen 
the Jrifh call gallowglafes: the which 
name dothdifcover them alfo to be an- 
cient Englith; for gallogla fignifies an 
Englifh fervitor or yeoman. And he be- 
ing fo armed in a long fhirt of mail, 
down to the calf of his leg, with a long 
broad ax in his hand, was then pedem 
gravis armature; and was inftead of ‘the 
footman that now weareth a corflet, be- 
fore the corflet was ufed, or almoft in- 
vented. Spenfer on Ireland. 

2. (Hanmer, otherwife than Spenjer. | Sol- 
diers among the wild Irifh, who ferve on 
horfeback. 

A puiffant and mighty pow’r 
Of gallowglaffes and (tout -kernes, 
Is marching hitherward in proud array. 


The montfters of the flood 
Gambol around him in the wat’ry way, 
And heavy whalesin awkward meafures play. Pope. 
2. To leap; to ftart. 
'Tis not madnefs 
That I have utter’d; bring me to the teft, 
And’I the matter will record, which madnefs 
Would gambol fróm. Shake/peare’s Hamlet, 
Ga'mBot. m. Je [from the verb.) 
1. A tip; a hop; a leap for joy. 
A gentleman had got a favourite fpaniel, tha 
would be {till toying and leaping upon him, and 
playing a thoufand pretty gambo/s, L' Efirange. 


Shak/p. 
ap Bacchus through the conquer’d Indies rode, 


' . ; 
Ga'Ltow. ne fo [Ie is ufed by fome in And beafts in gamdole irifk’d betore their honett god. 
Ga'tiows. the tingular; but by more Dryden. 
only in the plural, or fometimes has an- | 2, A frolick; a wild prank. 
other plural gallowy/es. Galgo, Gothick : ee oe oe pay aat aee Ni 
e ‘ 1 Wi les! udibrat, 
Zealza, Saxon; galge, Dutch; which fome s o AA a A e 


GAM 


Ga'lm pres. x. / [from gamba, gambarella, 
Jralian.} The leg of a horfe. 


What can be more admirable than for the princi- 
ph: of the fibres of a tendon to be fo mixed as to 
make it a foft body, and yet to have the ftrength 
of iron? as appears by the weight which the tendon, 

lying on a horfe’s'gax:brel, doth then command, 
when he sears up with a man upon his back. Grew. 


GAME. #. /: [geman, a jeft, Mandick. | 


1. Sport of any kind. 
We have had pa(times here, and pleafing game. 
Shakefpeare. 
2. Jett; oppofed to earneft or ferioufnefs. 

Then on her head they fet a garland green, 

And crowned her 'twixt earneft and 'twixt game. 

» Spenfer. 
3. Infolent merriment; fportive infulr. 
Do they not feck occafion of new quarrels, 

' On my refufal, to diftrefs me more; par 

Or make a gawe of my calamities? Miltgn`s Ag. 
4 A fingle match at play. 
ç. Advantage in play. 

Mutual vouchers for our fame we ftand, 

And play the game into each other’s hand. Dryden. 
6. Scheme purfued ; meafures planned. 

This feems to be the prefent game of that crown, 
and that they will begin no other "till they fee an 
end of this, Temple. 

7, Field fports: as, the chace, falconry. 
~ If about this hour he make his way, 
Under the colour of his ufual game, 
He thall here find his friends with horfe and men, 
To fet him free from hie captivity. Shakefp. 

What arms to ufe, or nets to frame ? 
Wild beafts to combat, or to tame, > 
With all the myft’ries of that game. Waller. Ñ 

Some fportfmen, that were abroad upon game, 
fpied a company of buftards and cranes. L' E/frange, 

8. Animals purfued in the field; animals 


appropria to legal fportfmen. 
* Hunting, and men, not beafts, rall be his game, 
With War, and hoftile fnare, fuch as refufe» 
Subje€tion to his empire tyrannous. Milton. 
‘Lhere is fuch a variety of game {pringing up before 
me, that I know not which to follow. Baden. 
A bloodhound will follow the perfon he purfues, 
and all hounds the particular game they have in 
chace. . Arbuthnot, 
Go, with thy Cynthia hurl the pointed {pear 
At the rough bear, or chace the flying deer; 
l and my Chloe take a nobler aim, 
At human hearts we fling, nor ever mils the game. 
Pa rior, 
Proud Nimrod firft the bloody chace began, 
A mighty hunter, and his prey was man: 
Our haughty Norman boafts that barb’rous name, 
And makes*his trembling flaves the royal game, 
« P e. 
Shorten my labour, if its length you blame, © 
For, grow but wife, you rob me ot My gume. Young. 
9. Solemn contefts, exhibited, as fpe&acles 
to the people: 


The gawes ace done, and Cafar is returning. 


Shakefpeare | 


Milo, when ent’ring the Olympick game, 
With a huge ox upon his thoulders came. Denham. 
Ta Gane. v. x. (zaman, Saxon. ] 
1. To play atany fport. 
2..To play wantonly and extravagantly for 
money. 
Gaming leaves no fatisfa€tion behind it: itno way 
profits either body or mind. Lecke. 
Ga'mecocx. w. /..[ game and cock.} Cocks 
bred to fight. 
They manage the difpute as fiercely as two game- 
cocks in the pit. Locke, 
Ga'me-ece. n. fa { game and egg.] Eggs 
from which fighting cocks are bred. > 
Thus boys hatch gawe-eggr under birds of prey, 
To make the fowl more turious for the fray. Garth. 


GA'MEKEEPER. mf. [game and keep.] A 
rfon who looks after game .and fees it 
1s not deftroyed. 


GAM 


Ga'mMesome. adj. [from game.} Frolick- 
fome; gay; fportive; playful; fportful. 
Geron, though old, yet gamcfome, kept one end 


with Cofma. Sidney. 
] am not gamefome; 1 do lack fome part 
Of that quick fpirit that is in Antony. Shakefp. 


The gamefome wind among her truffes play, 

And curleth up thofe growing riches fhort. Fairfax. 
Belial, in like game/ome mood. Milton. 
This gamefome humour of children Mould rather 

be encouraged, to keep up their fpirits and improve 

their ftrength and health, than curbed or reftrained. 
' Lecke. 
GA'MESOMENESS. 2. f. [from gamefome.] 
Sportivenefs; merriment. 
Ga'mesomeLy. adv. [from gamefome. | 
Merrily. 
Ga'mester. 7. A [from game.} 
te One who is vitioufly additted to play. 
Keep a gameffer from the dice, and a good ftudent 
from his book, and it is wonderful. Shake/p. 
A gamefier, the greater mafter he is in his art, the 
worfe man he is, Bacon. 
Gam:flers for whole patrimonies play ; 

The fteward brings the deeds, which muft convey 

The whole efate. Dryden's Juvenal. 
Could we look into the mind of a common game- 

fler, we fhould fee it full of nothing but trumps and 
mattadores: her flumbers are haunted. with kings, 


queens, and knaves. Addifen. 
All the fuperfluous whims relate,. l 

That fll a female gamefler’s pate; 

What agony of foul fhe feels 

To {ce a knave’s inverted heels. Swift. 


Her youngett daughter is run away with a gume- 
fier, a man of great beauty, who in drefling and 
dancing has no fuperior. Law.. 

2. One who is engaged at play. 

When lenity and cruelty plzy for kingdoms, 
The gentler gumeffer is the fooneft winner. 

A manmay think, if he will, that two eyes fee 
no more than onc ;" or that a pameffer feeth always 4" 
more than a looker-on : but, when all is done, the 
help of good counfel is that which fetteth bufinefs 
itratt. s Bacons 

3. A merry frolickfome perfon. 
_ You’re a merry gameffer, 
My lord Sands. _Shakefpeate's Henry VIL. 
4. A proftitute; not in ufc. 
She’s impudent, my lord, 
And was a common gamcffer to the camp. Shake/p. 
Ga'mMER. #e f: (Of uncertain etymo- 
logy; perhaps from grand mere, and 
therefore ufed commonly to old women. ] 
The compellation of a woman correfpond- 
ing to gaffer; as, Gammer Gurton’s Nec- 
dle. An old play. 
GA'MMON. 7. Ja- | gambone, Italian. | 
1. The buttock of an hog falted and dried; 
the lower end of the fitch. 


A‘k for what price thy venal tongue was fold : 
A rutty gammon of fome fevin years old. Dryden. 
Gammons, that give a reli to the tafte, 
And potted towl, and fiih, come in fo aft, 


That ere the firit is out, the fecond flinks. Dryd, 
2. A kind of play with dice. 

: The quick dice, 

In thunder leaping from the box, awake 

The founding gammon. Thomfon's Autumn. 


Ga'mut. 2. fa [ gama, Italian.] ‘The feale 
‘of mufical notes. _ 
Madam, before you touch the inftrument, 
To learn the ordcr of my fingerings 
I muft begin with rudiments.of art, 
‘To teach you gamut in a brieter fort. Sbake/peare, 
When by the gamut fome muficians make 
A p:rfećt iong, others will undertake, 
By the fame gamut chang'd, to equal it: 
Things imply good can never be unfit. 
Long has a race of heroes fill’dithe ftage, 
That rant by note, and through the gums rage; 
In fongs and airs exprefs their martial fire, 
Combatin trilis, and in a feuge expire. 


Denne. 


Addifon. 


GAN 
Gan, for began, from ’gin for begine 
The noble knight ’gaz to feel 
His vital force to faint. Spenfer,. 
To GANCH. v.a. [ ganciare, from gancio, a 
hook, Italian; ganche, French.) To drop- 
from a high place upon hooks by way 
of punifhment : a praĉtice in Turkey, to» 
which Smith alludes in his Pocockius. 
Cohors catenis qua pia ftridulis 
Gemunt onufti, vel fude trans finum k 
Luantur afta, perdulive 
Sanguineis trepidant in uncis, Mufe Angl.. 
Ga'npver. #. f. [gandna, Saxon.] ‘The 
male of the goofe. 
As deep drinketh the goofe as the gander. Camd.- 
One gander will ferve five gecfe. Mortimer. - 
To GANG. v. ne [ gangen, Dutch; zanzan, - 
Saxon ; gang, Scottith.] To go; towalk :- 
an old word not now. ufed, except ludi-- 
croufly. 
But let them gang.alone;. 
As they have brewed, fo let them bear ‘blame, 
Spenfer. - 
Your flaunting beaus gang.with*their breatts open. - 
Arbuthnot. 
Gana. 2. fJ. |from the verb.] A number“ 
herding together; a troop; a ampa oe 
atribe; aherd. It is {eldom ufed but in» 
contempt or abhorrence.. 
O, you panderly rafcals | there’s a knoty-a Lange 
a paek, a confpiracy againft me. Shake/p. = 
As a gang of thieves-were tobbing a houle, a+ 
mattiff fell a barking. L' Eftrange. - 
Admitted in ameng the gang, 


He acts anditalks as they befriend him Prior” 


GA'NGHON.-n. fa- [French] -A kindof 


flower. Ainfiworih.- 


Shak: |Ga'NGLions 2 f {yalyae.] "A tumour in® 


the tendinous and nervous parts... 

Bonefetters ufually reprefent every bone diflocated, ~ 
though poffibly it be but-a ganglion, or otherérude- 
tumour or preternatural. protuberance.of fome part of ` 
a joint. Wifeman, - 

To Ga'NGRENATE.v.-a. [from gangrene. } > 
To produce a gangrene ; to mortify. - 
Parts eauterized, gangrenated, fiderated, and mor- + 
tified, hecome black, -the radical moilture or vitat 
fulphur fuffering an extinction. Browa’s Vul Erre - 
GANGRENE... /.-[ gangrene, French; - 
gangrena, Latin.) A mortification ; a + 
ftoppage of circulation followed by pus - 
trefaction. 

This experiment may be transfered unto the cure 
of gangrenes, either coining of themfelves, or induced * 
by too much applying of opiates. Bacon's Nat, Hifi, 

She faves the lover, as we gangrenes itay, 

By cutting hope, like a lopt limb, away. Waller. 

A -difcolouring in the part was fugppofed an ap- 
proach of a gangrene. Wifeman's Surgery. 

It the fubttance of the foul is fettered with thefe 
piffions,.the gangrene is gone too far to be ever 
cured: thefe antlammations will rage to all eternity. 

Bddifon's Spe@ator. 

To Ga'NGRENE. v. a. [ gangrener, French; 

from the noun.}] ‘To corrupt to morti- 
fication. 

In cold countries, when men’s nofes and ears are 
mortified, and, as it were, gangrene with cold, if 
they come toa fire they rot oft prefently; for that 
the tew fpirits that remain in thofe parts, are fud= 
denly drawn forth, and fo putrefaction is made come 
plete. Bacon, 

Gangren'd members muft be lop’d away, l 
Betore the nobler parts are tainted to decay. Dryden. 

To te Aa NGN BNE. Uv. 2, To become mor- 
tified. 
Wounds immedicable 
Ranikle and fefter, and gangrene 
Vo black mortification. Milton's Agonifics. 

As phlegraons are fubjet to mortification, fo alfo 
in'lat-bodics they are apt to grangrene after open- ' 
ing, if that fat be not {peedily digetted outs © Wifem. 

Ga'NGRENGUS. 


GAP 
Ga'xcGRENous. adj. [from gangrene.) Mor- 
tified; produced'or betokening mortifi- 
cation. a Bin 
ET oo ing: acrimonious,- corrodes the 
vetlel bie fund puttules red, lead- 
coloured, black and gangrencas _ Arbuthnot on Al. 
Ga GWAY. m. /. In a fhip, the feveral 
ways. or» pafiages from one part of it to 
~ the other. D Dit. 
GA'NGWEEK. 2i J. [gang and week.) Ro- 
tion week, when proceflions are made 
sto luftrate the bounds of parifhes. Dig. 
GA'NTELOPE. } 2.f. [gauntlet is only cor- 
GA'NTLET., } rupted from: gantelipe, 
gant, all; and spern, ‘to run, Dutch. ] 
A military punifhment, in which the cri- 
minal running between the ranks receives 
alah from each man. 

But would’tt thou; friend, who halt twolegs alone, 

Would’ft thou to run the gant/erthefe expole, 
To a whole. company of hob-nail'd thoes? Dryden. 
Young gentlemen are driven with a whip, to run 


the guatdes through the feveral clafles. Locke, 
Ga'nza. mf. [ganfas Spanifh, a goofe.] 
A'kind of wild goofe, by a flock of which 


a virtuofo was fabled to be carried to the 
lunar world. 

Theyare but idle dreams and fancies, 
And favour ftrongly of jhe gamma's. Audibras. 


GAOL. z. /. [geol, Welth; gecle, French. ] 
A prifon; a‘place of confinement. It is 
aiways pronounced and too often written 
Jail, and, fometimes goal. 

Then am I the prifoner, and his bed wh gaol, 
Shakefpeare's King Lear. 
Have I been ever free, and mutt my houfe 
Be my retentive enemy, my gaol?  Shake/peare. 
If we mean to thrive and do good, breik open 
the gao/s, and letout the prifoners. Sbakefpeare. 

Jo Gaot. v. 2. [from the noun.] ‘To 
imprifon ; to commit to gaol. 

Gaoling vagabonds was chargeable, pefterous, and 
of no open example. Bacon, 

GAOL'DELIVERY. 2. f. [gaol and deliver. | 
The judicial procefs, which by condem- 
nation or acquittal of perfons confined 
evacuates the prifon. 

Then doth th’ afpiring foul the body leave, 
Which we call death; but were it known to all, 
What life our fouls do by this death receive, 
Men would it birth of gaol-delivery call. Davies, 
Theie make a general gacl-delivery of fouls, not 
for punifhment. South. 


Gao er. x. f. [from gacl.] Keeper of a 


i prifon; he to whofe care the prifoners are 
k committed. 

i This is a gentle provoft; feldom, when 

, ‘The ttecled gao/er is the friend of men. Shake/p. 


l know not how or why my furly gacler, 
Hard as his irons, and infolent as pow’r 
When put ir vulgar hands, Cleanthes, 
Put off the brute. Dryden's Cleomenes. 
From the polite part of mankind fhe had been 
banifhed and immured, ’till the death of her gader. 
E: 
Gar. n.f. (from gase.] 
1. An opening in a broken fence. 
Behold the defpair, 
By cuftom and covetous pates, 
By gaps and opening of gates, Tuffer's. Hufbandry. 
With terrours and with furies to the bounds 
And cryftal wall of heav’n} which, opening wide, 
Roll’d inward, and a fpacious gap difclos'd 
Into the watteful deep. Milton's Paradife Lift. 
Buthes are moft laiting of any for dead hedges, or 
to mend gaps, ortimer's Hyfbandry. 
] fought tor a man, fays God, that thould make 
up the hedge, and {tand in the gap before me, for 
the land that I fhould not deftroy it, Rigers. 
2. A breach, 


GAP 

The lofa of that city concerned the Chriftian 
com monweal : manifold miferies afterwards soe 
by the opening of that gap to all that fide o 
Chriftendom. aS Knolles, 

3- Any paffage. 

So ftands te PRAGan herdfman with his fpear 
Full in the gap and hopes. the hunted bear, 
And hears hint ruttiing in the wood. Dryden. 


4. An avenue; an open way. 

The former kings of England paffed into them a 
great part of their prerogatives} which though then 
it was well intended, and perhaps weil deferved, yet 
nowfuch a gap ot mifchief lies opem thereby, that 
bcould with it were well ttope, Spenfer. 


5+ A hole; adeficiency. 

If you violently proceed: againft him, miftaking 
his purpofe, it would: make a great gap in: vour ho- 
nour. Shake/p. King Lear. 

Nor is itany botch or gap in the works ot nature. 

: ; s More. 
6. Any interitice; a vacuity. 

Each one demand, and anfwer to his part 
Periorm’'d in this wide gap of time, fince firt 
We were diffever'd.  Swakefpeare’s Winter's Tale 

That 1 might ileep out this great gap of time 
my Antony isaway. “Shake/peare’s Ant, and Cleop. 

To make ’twixt words and lines huge gaps, 

Wide as meridians in maps, fudibras. 

One can revive a lznguithing converfation by a fud- 
den furprifing fentence; another is more dexterous in 
feconding ; a third can fill the gup with laughing. 

4 Swift. 

7: An opening of the mouth in fpeech 

during the pronunciation of two fucceflive 
vowels. 

The hiatus, or gap between two words, is caufed 
by two vowels opening on each other. Pope. 

8. To flop a Gar, is to efcape by fome 
mean fhift; alluding to hedges mended 
with dead bufhes, till the quickfets will 
grow. 

His policy confifts in fetting traps, 

In nding ways and means, and flopping gaps. 
wift. 

9. To ftand in the Gar. 'To make defence ; 
to expofe himfelf for the protection of 
fomething in danger. 

What would become ofthe church, if there were 
none more concerned for her rights than this? Who 
would fand in the gap ? Lefley. 

GAP-TOOTHED. adj. [gap and tooth.) Hav- 
ing interftices between the teeth. 

The reeve, miller, and cook, are diftinguithed from 
each other, as muchas the mincing lady priorefs and 
the broad {peaking gaptoothed wife of Bath. Dryd. 


To GAPE. v. 2. [xeapan, Saxon. | 


te To open the mouth wide; to yawn. 

Some men there are love not a gaping pig; 

Some, that are mad, if they behold a cat. Shake/p. 
Gaping or yawning, and ftretching, do pafs from 

man to man; for that that caufeth guping and 

ftretching is when the fpirits are a little heavy by 

any vapour. - Arbuthnot, 
She ftretches, gapes, unglues her eyes, 

And atks if it be ame to rife. Swift, 


2. To open the mouth for food, a3 a young 
bird. 
As callow birds, 
Whofe mother’s kill’d in feeking of the prey, 
Cry in their neft, and think her long away; 
And at each leaf that ftirs, each blaft of wind, 
Gape for the food which they muft never find. 
Dryden. 
As in a drought the thirty creatures cry, 
And gape upon the gather’d' clouds for rain, 
Then firit the martlet meets it in the fky, 
And with wet wings joys all the feather’d train. 
Dryden, 
3- To defire carncftly ; to crave ; with for. 
To her grim death appears in all hcr thapes ; 
The hungry grave ‘had her due tribut: gapes. Denb, 
To thy fortune be not thou a flave; 
, For what haft thou to tear beyond the grave ? 


GAR 


And thou, whogap'ft for my eftate; draw near; 
For I would whifper fomewhatin thy ear,  Dryd, 


4. With after. £ 
What fhall we» fay of thofe who fpend their days 


in gaping after court-favour and preferments? 


3 With a L Efrange. 
° at. 


Many have gzped at the church: revenues; buts» 


before they could fwallow them, have -had their 
mouths {topped in the church-yard. 


6. To open in fiffures or holes. 
If it afflume my noble father’s perfon, 
I'll fpeak to it, though hell itflf thould gape 
And bid me hold my peace. Shake/peare’s Hamlet. 
May that ground gupe, and fwallow me alive, 
Where J fhall kneel to him that flew my father. SA. 
The great horfe-muffel, with the fine fhel!, doth 
gape and thut as the oyfters do. Bacon’s Nat. Giff. 
The reception of one is as different from the ad- 
miffion of the other, as when the earth falls open 
under the incifions of the plough, and when it gapes 
and greedily opens itfelf to drink in the dew ot hea~ 
ven, or the refrefhments of a thower, South. 
The mouth of a little artery and nerve gapei into 
the cavity of thefe veficles. Cheyne’s Phil. Prins 


7. To open with a breach. 

The planks their pitchy coverings wath'd away, 
Now yield, and now a yawning breach difplay : 
The roaring waters, with a hottile tide, 

Ruf through the ruins of her gaping fide. Dryden. 

That all’ thefe actions can be performed by ali- 
ment, as well as medicines, is plain, by obfervmg 
the effects of different fubitances upon the fluids and 
folids, when the veffels are open and gape by a wound. 


South. 


Arbuhnot. : 


8. To open; to have an hiatus. 
There is not to the beft of my remembrance,. one 
vowel gaping on another for want of a cefura in this 


Bae 5 
9. To make a noife with open throat. 
And, if my mufe can through paft ages fee, 
That noify, naufeous, gaping fool is he. Rofcommon, 
10. To ftare with hope or expectation, 
Others will gape t' anticipate + 
The cabinet detigns of fate; 4 
Apply to wizards, to forefee 
What all, and what fall never b2. 
11. To {tare with wonder. 
Parts of different fpecies jumbled together, accord- 


“Hudibras. 


ing to the mad imagination of the dawber: and the’ 


end of all this to caufe laughter: a very moniter in 
a, Bartholomew fair, for the mob to gape ur, Dryd. 

Where elevated o'er the gaping crowd, 

Clafp’d in the board the perjur’d head is bow'd, 
Betimes retreat. Gay's Triviae 
12. To ftareirreverently. . 

They have'gaped upon me with their mouth. 
Jobs Xie 106 
Ga'per. 2. f. [from gape. ] 
1. One who opens his mouth. 
2. One who ftares foolifhly. 
3. One who longs or craves. 

The golden fhower of the diffolved abbey-lands 

rained well near into every gaper’s mouth. Carew. 
Gar, in Saxon, fignifies a weapon fo 
Eadgar is a happy weapon; Evheigar, a 
noble weapon. Gibfon’s Camden 
To GAR, v.a. [giera, Mlandick. } To caufe; 
to make. Obfolete. It is fill ufed in 
Scotland. 
Tell me, good Hobbinol, what gars thee preet? 
What! hath fome wolf thy tender lambs ytorn? ©” 
Or is thy bagpipe broke, that founds fo {weet ? 
Or art thou of thy loved lafs forlorne. Spenfer. 
GARB. x. f. [garbe, French. ] 
te Deefs; cloaths ;' habir. 
Thus Belial, with words cloath'd in reafon’s gard, 
Counfc)’d ignoble: eafe and peaceful Noth. . Milton. 
He puts himfelf into the garb and habit of a pro- 
feflor of phyfick, and fets up. LiL frange, 
z. Fafhion of drefs. | 

Horace’s wit, and Virgil’s {tate 

| Hevdid not fteal, but emulate; 


5 O02 And 


D1 yden.* 


GAR 


And when He would like them appear, 
Their garb, but not their cloaths did wear. Denb. 


3. Exteriour appearance. 
i , Vhis is fome fellow, 
Who having been prais’d for bluntnefs, doth affect 
A faucy rouzhnefs, and conftrains the garb 
Quite from his nature. Sbake/peare's King Lear. 

Ga'roace. x» f- [garbear, Spanifh. This 
etymology is very doubtful. 

3. The bowels; the offal; that part of the 
inwards which is feparated and thrown 
away. 

The cloyed will, 
That fatiate, yet unfatisfy’d defire, that tub 
Both fill’d and running, ravening frit the lamb, _ 
Longs after forthe garbage. Sbakefpeare’s Cymb. 
Luft, though to a radiant angel link'd, 
Will fate. itfelf in a celettial bed, y 
And prey on garbage. Shakefpeare's Hamlet, 
A flam more fenfelefs than the rog’ry 
Of old Arufpicy and aug’ry, 
That of ee of cattle 
Prefag’d th’ events of truce or battle. 
Who, without averfion, ever look’d 
On holy garbage, though by Homer cook’d? Rofe. 
When you receive’condign punifhment, you rut 
to your confeflor, that parcel of guts and garbage. 
Y Dryden. 

Ga'RBEL, 7. fe A plant next the keel of a 

“fhip. Bailey. 
GA'RBIDGE. x. f. Corrupted from garbage. 
All thavings of horns, hoots of cattle, blood, and 
garbidge, is good manure for land. Mortimer. 

Ga'rBISH. 2.f. Corrupted from garbage. 

In Newfoundland they improve their ground with 
the garbifb of fith. Morti-ner’s Hufoandry. 
“Jo GARBLE. v. a. [garbellare, Italian.] 
To fift; to part; to feparate the good 
from the bad. 
But you who fathers and traditions take, 
And garble fome, and fome you quite forfake. Dryd, 
Had our author fet down this command, without 
garbling, as God gave it, and joined mother to fa- 
ther, it had made diredtly againit him. Lecke. 
The underftanding works to collate, combine, and 
parble the imagi” and ideasy, the. imagination and 
memory prefent to it. z3 ‘C heyre. 

GA'RBLER. z. fe [from garble.] He who 
feparates one part from another. 

A farther fecretin this claufe may beft be difco- 
vered by the projectors, or at leait the garblers of it. 
Swift's Examiner. 

Ga!RBOIL. n. f. [gartouille, French ; gar- 
buglio, Italian.} Diforder; tumult; up- 
roar. * Hanmer. 

Look here, and at thy fovereign leifure read 
What gardoils the awak’d. Shukefp. 
Garp. a f. [ garde, French.] Wardthip ; 


care; cuftody. 


Hudibras. 


GA'RDEN. x. /. {gardd, Well; jardin, } 


French ; giardins, Italian. } 

r. A piece of ground inclofed, and culti- 
vated with extraordinary care, planted 
with herbs or fruits for food, or laid out 


for pleafure. 
‘Thy promifes are like Adonis’ gardens, 
which one day blooin’d: aud fruittul were the next. 
Shake/peure. 
My lord of Ely, when I was laft in Holbourn, 
I (aw good ttrawberries in your gas den there. 
Shakefp. Rich. Ul, 
In the royal ordering of gardens, there ought to 
be gardens for all the months in the year. Bacon, 
In every garden (hould be provided flowers, fruit, 
fhade and water, Temple. 
My garden takes up half my daily care, 
Aad my fie!d afksthe minutes I can fpare. 


2. A place particularly fruitful or delight- 
ful. 


Harte. 


] am arriv’d from fruitful Lombardy, 


The pleasant garden of great Italy. Sbake/p. 


GAR 


3. GARDEN is often ufed in ecompofition 
for bortenfis, or belonging to a garden. 
4. Garden-mould. Mould fit fora garden. 


They delight moft in rich black garden-mould, | GA'RGOL. 2: f. 


thatis deep and light, and mixed rather with fand 
than clay. _ Mortimer. 
5+ Garden-tillage. ‘Tillage ufed in culti- 
vating gardens. 
Peas and beans are what belong to garden-tillage 
as well as that of the field. Mortimer’s Hu/bandry. 
6. Garden-ware. The produce of gardens.. 
A clay bottom isa much more pernicious foil for 
trees and garden-ware than gravel. Mootimer. 
To Ga'RpEN. v. ne [fromthe noun] To 


cultivate a garden ;. to layout gardens. 
At fint,. in Rome’s rage, ~ 


When both her kings and confuls held the plough,- 


Or garden'd. well, Ben Fcbnfon's Catiline. 
When ages grow to civility and elegancy, men 
come to build ftately,.foonerthan to garden finely ;' 
as if gardening were the greater perfection. Bacon. 
GARDENER: #.f. [from garden.) He that 
attends or cultivates gardens. 

Our bodies are our gardens,- to the which our wills 
are gardeners; fo that if we plant nettles, or fow 
lettuce, the power lies in our will, Sbake/peare. 

Gardeners tread down any loofe gsound, alter they 

have fown onions or turnips.  Bacon’s Natural Hift. 
The gardener may lop religion as he pleafes. 
Hewel. 

The life and felicity of an-excellent gardener is 
preferable to all other diverfions. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

Then let the learned gard’ner mark with care 
The kinds of ttocks, and what thefe kinds will bear. 

Dryden. 
GA'RDENING, 2. f. [from garden.) The 
att of cultivating or planning gardens. 

My compofitions in gardening are afterthe Pin- 
darick manner, and run into the beautiful wrbnefs 
of nature, without affecting the nicer elegancies of 
art. Spectator. 

GARE. ».f. Coarfe wool growing on the 
legs of fheep. Dif. 
Ga'RcarRisM. m. f. [yueyeirmes;. garga- 
rifme, French.} A liquid form of medicine 
to wath the mouth with. Quincy. 

Apophlegmatifms and gargari/ms draw the rheum 
down by the palate. Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 

To GARG ARITZE. V a. [vagya a; garga- 
rifer, French.] To wath the mouth with 
medicated liquors. 

Vinegar, put to the noftrils, or gargari/ed, doth 
eafe the hiccough; for that it is aftringent, atid in- 
hibiteth the motion of the fpirit. “Bacon. 

This being relaxed, may make a fhaking of the 
larynx; as when we gargarixe. Holder. 

Ga'acet; z. f/. A diftemper in cattle. 
The garget appears in the head, maw,"or in the 
hinder parts. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 
To GARGLE. ~v. a. [gargouiller, French ; 
ga-yogliare, \tal.. gurgel, German, the 
throat. 
1. To wath the throat with fome liquour 
not fuffered immediately to defcend. 
Garg/e twice or thrice with {harp oxycrate. 
Hlurvey. 

The excifion made, the bleeding will foon be ftopt 
by g rgling with oxycrate. Ufeman's Surgery: 

They comb, and then they order ev’ry hair; 
Next gargée well their throats. Dryden's Perf. 

2. To warble; to play in the throat. An 
improper ufe. 

“Uhofe which only warble long, 

And gargle in their throats a fong. Waller, 

So charm’d you were, you ceus’d a while to doat 
Onnonfenfe gargled in an eunuch’s throat. Fenton. 


Ga'acre. 2. /. [from the verb.) A liguour 
with which the throat is wafhed. 


His throut was wathed with one of the gargles fet 
down inthe method of cure. FF i,eman’s Surgery. 


Ga'rGL1ON. x. f. An exfudation of nervous 


GAR 

juice from a bruife, or the like, which 
indurates into a hard immoveable tumour.. 
rA Quintye 

A diftemper in- hogs. 
The Gigns of the gargo/ in hogs are,, hanging 
down of the head,. muift eyes,. ttaggering, and lofs: 
of appetite: Mortimer.. 


GA'RLAND. ». fa- [garlande, guirland,¥r.}, 


1.. A wreath of branches or flowers. 

AAS ian with leavy twigs of laurel-tree,. 
A garland made,-on temples for'to wear z» 
For he then chofen was the dignity 
Of village-lord that Whitfuntide to bear. 

A reeling world will neverftand upright,.- 
*Till Richard. wear the garland of the realm: 
—How! wear the garland | do'ft thou mean the 

crown ? 
—Ay,. my good lord,- Shake/peare’s Richard ILII.. 

Then party-coloured flow’rs of white and red 
She wove, to make a garland for her head, Dryd.- 

Vanquith again; though the be gone,- 
Whole garland crown'd.the vitor's hair, 

And reign;.though the hasrleft the throne, 
Who made. thy glory worth thy care.. 

Her gods and godlike heroes rife to view, 
And all her faded gar/unds bloom anew. Popes- 

2+ The top ;. the principal ;, the thing moft- 
rized. 

With every minute you do change:a:mind,. 

And call him noble, that was now your hate,- 


Him vile, that was your gar/and. Shakefp. 


S idnegp:. 


Prior e 


GA/RLICK. z. /. |xalt, Saxon, a lance;. 


and ltek, the leek that hoots up in-blades.. 
Skinner. Allium, Lat: | 


It has-a bulbous root,. confifting’ of many fmall » 


tubercles included in its coats: the leaves are plain: 
the flowers confiit of fix. leaves, formed into a corym-- 
bus on the tcp of the ftalk; and are fucceeded by 
fubrotund fruit,. divided into three cells, wwhich'con- 
tain roundifh feeds. Milles. 

Garlick is ofan extremely trong fmell,.and of an 
acrid-and pungent tafte.. tis. extremely adtive, as 


may be proved by applying plaifters of g.rlick tothe » 


feet, which will give a {trong {mell te the breath. 
Wilt, 

Garlick has, of all our plants, the greateft ftrength; 
affords moft nourifhment, and fupplies moft fpirits to 
thofe who eat litte feh. ` ve 

Tis mortal fin an onion to devour ; 
Each clove of garlick is a facred pow’r: ` 
Religious nations fure, and bleft abodes, 
Where ev'ry orchard is o’*r-run with gods. 

GA'RLICK Pear-tree. n. f. 

This tree is pretty common in Jamaica, , and 
feveral other places cf Americas where it ufually 
rifes to the height of thirty or forty feet, and fpreads 
into many branches. When the flowers fall off the 
gee it becomes a round fruit, which when ripe, 

as a rough browni(h rind, and a mealy {weet pulp, 
Miller, 


Tate. 


but a rong {cent of garlick. 
Galriick Wild. ne f. A plants » 
GaRLICKEATER. 2”. f. [garlick and eat) A 
mean fellow. 
You’ve made good work, 
You and your apron men, that ftood fo much 
Upon the voice of occupation, and 
The breath of garlickeaters. Shake/peare’s Coricl, 
GARMENT n.f, Sites old French. ] 
Any thing by which the body is covered ; 
cloaths; drefs. 
Hence, ratten thing, or I hall hake thy banes 
Out of thy garment. Shakefp. Coriclanus. 
Our leat, once fallen, fpringeth no more ;, neither 
doth the» fun or fummer adorn us again with the 
garments of new leaves and flowers. Rakigh’s Hif. 
Faire thing that hines-below, 
Why in this rebe doft thou appear ? ; 
Would'it thou a while more perfect fhow, 
Thou mutt at all no garment wear. Cowley. 
Three worthy perions trom his fide it tore, 
And dy’d his garment with their fcatter’d gore. 
-- Waller. 
The peacock, in all his pride, does not difplay 
half the colours that appear in the garments of a 
Brith lady when the is dreed, Addifon's Spel. 
Leg 
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Let him that fues for the coat, i. e. the thirt, or 
inner garment, take the cicak alfo, is a proverbial 
phrafe too; for in the tr 
no likely matter of a lawfuit, and fignifies an uncon- 
tefting fufferance of fuch fmall loffes. Kettlewell. 

GA'RNER.: 2./. [ grenier, French.] A place 

in which threfhed zrain is ftored up. 

Earth’s increafe, and foyfon plenty, 
Barnsand garners ever empty. Shake/peare. 

For fundry foes the rural realm furround ; 

Tho'fieldmoufe ovildsher garner under ground: 

For gather’d grain the blind laborious mole, 

In winding mases. works her hidden hole. Dryd. 
To Ga'Rnx=K. v.a. [from the noun.] ‘To 
= ftore’as in gamers. 

There, where I have garncr'd up my heart, 

Where either L muf live,or bear no life. Shakefp. 
GARNET. #2. f. [garnats, Italian ; granatus, 

low Latin’: from its efemblance in co- 


louc to the`grain of the pomegranate. | 
The garnét 1s a gem of a middle degree of hard- 
nefs, between the faphire and the common cryftal. 
~¥ ise foond of various fizess Its furfaces are not fo 
* fracoth or polite as thofe of a ruby, ind its colour 
is ever of a itrong red, with a plain admixture of 
~ blucith: its defree'ot colour is very different, and 
it always wants much of the brightnefs of the oe 
th e 
; The garnet feems to be a fpecies of the carbuncle 
of the ancients: the Bohemian 1s red, with a flight 
_ caft of a flame-colour ; and the Syrian is red, with 
a flight caft of purple. | J¥dward's Met, Foffils. 
To GA'RNISH. v.a. [garnir, French.) ` 
3. To decorare with ornamental appendages. 
Mere were hills which gurni/bed their proud 
heights with ttately trees. Sidary. 
All within with flowers was garni/bed, 
That, when mild Zephyrus amongit them blew, 
Did breathe out bounteous fmells, and painted colours 
thew, Spen[er, 
Wath'taper light 
To feek the beauteous eye of heav’n to garnifo, 
Te wafteful and ridiculous excefs. Shake/peare. 
Paradife was a terreftrial garden, garnifbed with 
fruits, delighting both he eye and the tatte. Ruleigh. 
All the ftreets were gurnifoed with the citizens, 
flanding in their liveries. Bacon's Henry NII. 
2. To embellith adih with fomething laid 


_ round it. 
With what expence and.art, how richly dref ! 
Garnifh’d with fparagus, himfclf a feat!  Dryd. 
No man lards fat pork with orange-peel, ` 
" Or garnifbes his lamb with fpitchcock'd ecl. 
‘ King's Cookery. 
4. To fic with fetters. A cant term. 
GA'RNISH. n.f. [from the.verb.] 
1. Ornament ; decoration ; embellifhment. 
So are you, fweet, 


Ern in the lovely gar7i/b of a boy. Shakefp. 
Matter and figure they produce ; 

For garn: fb this, and that for ufe; 

They feek to feed and pleafe their guefts. Prior. 


2. -Things ftrewed round a dith. 
3. [In gaols.} Fetters. A cant term. 
4- Penñfpuncula carceraria ; an acknowledge- 
- ment in money when firt a prifoner goes 
into a gaol. - Ainfvorth. 
Gwenisnms xT. 2. f [from garnys.} Or- 
nament; embellithmentr. ; 

The church of Sancta Guittinianacin Padoua is a 
found piece of good art, where the materials being 
ordinary tans, without any ger ni/bmene of Rulpture, 
ravith the beimiders, Witton 

Ga'nntturt. m fS. [from garnið] Fur- 
niture; ornament. -~ = * 

They conclude, if they fall (hort ia garniture of 
their knees, that they ave isiferiour in turniture oi 
their heads. Gov. of] ongue. 

tain ‘nic, which pleas’d your fires an age azo, 
Js iat, without the garniture of how. oranville, 

As nature has poured out her charme spon the 
female part of our fpecies, f2 they are very atfiduous 
in beltowing upon themfclycs the finek garnitures 
of ast. ; 


of the letter, a fhirt is | 


| Ga'rran. xf. [Erfe. It imports the fame 


Addifen's Spetaror. b 
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Galaovs. adj. [front garum.] Refembling| 


pickle made of fith. 

In a civet-cat an offenfive odour proceeds, partly 
from its food, that being efpecially fih; whereof 
this humour may be a garous excretion, and olidous 
feparation. Brown. 


Scotland. {mall horfe; a hobby. A 
Highland horfe, which, when brought 
into the North of England, takes ‘the 


name of ga/loway. 

When he comes forth, he will make their cows 
and garrans to walk, if he doth no other harm to 
their perfons. Spenfer. 

ae man would be forced to provide Winter- 
fodder tor his team, whereas common garrans thift 

upon grafs the year round; and this would force men 
to theenclofing of grounds, fo thatthe race of garruns 
would decreafe. Temple. 
GA'RRET. x. /. [garite, the tower of a 
citadel, French. } 
1. A room on the higheft floor of the 
houfe. 
The mob, commiffion’d by the government, 
are feldom to an empty garret fent. Drjden. 
John Bull fkipped trom room to room; ran up 
ftairs and-down ftairs, from the kitchen to the parrer. 


as Seance he word is ftill retained in 
A 


Arbuthnot's Jobn Bull. . 


On earth the god of wealth was made 
Sole patron of the building trade ; 
Leaving the arts the {pacious air, 

With licence to build caftles there : 

And ’tis conceiv’d their old pretence, 

To lodge in garrers, comes from thence. 
2. Rotten wood. Not in ufe. 

The colour of the fhining part of rotten wood, 
by daylight, is in fome pieces white, and im fome 
pieces inclining to red, which’ they call the white 
and. red garret. Bacon. 

Garrere'er. 2. f. [from garret.} An in- 
habitant of a garret. 
GA'RRISON.-a. f. { garrifon, French. ] 
1. Soldiers placed ina fortified town or caftle 
to defend it. o 
How oft he faid to me, 
‘Thou art no foldier fit for Cupid’s garrifon. Sidney. 
2. Fortified place ftored with foldiers. 

Whom the old Roman wall fo ill confin’d, 

With a new chain of garrifons you bind, ~ Waller, 
3. The ftate of being placed in a fortifica- 
tion for its defence. 

Some of them that are laid in garrifon will do 
no great hurt to the enemies. = Spexfer on Ireland. 

To Ga'RRISON. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
fecure by fortreffes. 
Others thofe forces join, 
Which garrifon the conquefts near the Rhine. 
Dryd. Fur. 
GARRULITY. x». f. [garrulitas, Latin, ] 
n Loquacity ; incontinence of tongue ; 
inability to keep a fecret. 
Let me here 
Expatiate, if poffible, my crime, 
Shameful garrulity. Miltcn’s Agonifles, 
2. The er of talking too much ; talka- 
tivenc{s. 

Some vices of fpeech muft carefully be avoided : 

firft of all, loquacity or garrulity. Ray on the Creat. 
GARRULOUS. adj. |garrulus, latin.) Prat- 
tling ; talkative. 
Old age lonks ont, 
And garrulous recounts the feats of youth, Thom, 


GAIRTER. w. /. (gardus, Well ; jartier, 


Swift. 


French ; from gar. Welth, the binding of 


the knee. } 
1. A ftring or ribband by which the ftock 
ing is held upon the leg. 
Let their heads be fleekly comb’d, their blue 


coats bruth’d, aud their garters of an indifferent knit. 
Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 


GAS 
When we ref in our cloaths we loofen our garters, 
~and other ligatures, to give the fpirits free palfage. 
aye 
Handfome garters at your knees. Swift. 
There lay three garters, half a pair of gloves, , 
And all the trophies of his former loves. Pope. 
2. The mark of the order of the garter, the 
higheft order of Englifh knighthood. 
Now by my george, my garter. 
— The geerge, profan’d, hath loit his holy honours 
The garter, blemith’d, pawn’d his knightly virtue. 
Shak, R: UE. 
You owe your Ormond nothing buta fon, 
To fill in future times his father’s place, 
And wear the gar‘er of his mother’s races Dryden, 
3. The principal king at arms. 
To Ga'RTER. tv. a. [fromthe noun.) To 
bind with a garter. 
He, being in love, could not fee to garrer his hofe. 


Shakef, 
A perfon was wounded im the leg, below the 
gartering place. Wijeman's Surgery. 


‘The 

the body meafured by the girdle. 

Gas. nfe [A word invented by the chy- 
mifts.] It is ufed by Van Helmont, and ' 
feems defigned to fignify, in general, a 
fpirit not capable of being coagulated : 
but he ufes it loofely in: many ‘fenfes. - 

Harrit 

GASCONA'DE. ». f. (French; fromGa/con, 
a nation eminent for boating. } > A boafts 
a bravado. 

Was it a gafconade to pleafe.me, that you faid 
your fortune was increafed to one hundred a year 
fince I left you? Swift. 

To GASCONA'DE. ©. ». [from the:noun.] 
To boaft ; to brag ; to blufter. 

To GASH. w. a. [from hacher, tovcut, Fr. 
Skinner.) ~ 'To cut deep fo as to make a 
gaping wound ; to cut with a blunt ins 
{ftrument fo as to make the wound wide. 

Where the Englifhmen at arms had becn defeated, 
many of their horfes were found grievoufly gu/bed or * 
gored to death. Hayward. 

Wit is a keen inftrument, and every one can cut 


and ga/b with it: but to carve a beautiful image re- 
quires art. Tillot[one 


» See nic gafh’d with knives, 
Or fear’d with burning ftee]. Rowe’s Royal Conv, 
Streaming with blood, all over ga/b'd with wounds, 
Fic reel’d, he groan’d, and at the altar fell. Philips. 
Gasu. x./. [from the verb. ] 
1. A deep and wide wound. 
He glancing on his helmit, made a large 
And open ga/b therein; were not his targe, 
“Phat broke the violence of his intent, 
The weary foul from thence it would difte-arge. 


GartuHe». /. fas if girth, from gird.) 
bulk 


Spenfer, 
A perilous ga/b. a very limbJopt off. — Shake/p. 
Hamilton drove Newton almoft to the end of the 
lifts: but Newton on a fudden pave him fuch a gash 

on the leg, that therewith he fell to the ground. 
Hayward. 

But th’ ethercal fubtance clos'd 

Not long divifible ; and from the ga/B y : 
A ftreamiof nećtarous humour iffuing flow’ds Mar. 


2. The mark of 2 wound... I know not if 


this be proper. 

Jiwas fond ot back-fword:and, cudgel play, and I 
now bear in my body many-a black and blue gu 
and fcar. Arbutbnot, 

Ga'sxtns. n. / [from Gafecigne, See Gai- 
LIGASKINS.| Wide hofe ; wide breeches. 
An old Indicrons word. 
If ore point break, tbe other will hold ; 
Or, i) both break, your guins fail, Shakefp. 
To Gasp. v. n. [from gaze, Skinner, frora 
gifpe, Danifh, to fob, Junius) 
te T'o open the mouth wide; tocatch breath 


ith labour. 
"y The 


G A.T 


The fick for air before the portal ga/p. 
They rais’d a feeble cry with trembling notes; 
But the weak voice deceiv’d their ga/ping throats. 
Dryden. 
The ga/ping head flies off; a purple Bood 
Flows from the trunk. Dryden's En. 
The ladies g2/p’d, and fcarcely could refpire; 
The breath they drew no longer air, but fire. Dryd. 
A icantling of wit lay ga/ping for life, and groan- 
ing beneath a heap of rubbith. Dryden. 
The rich countrymen in Auftria were faint and 
g2fping for breath. Brown's Travels. 
Pale and faint, 
He gaps for breath ; and, as his life flows from him, 
Demands to fee ‘his friends. Addifen's Caro. 
2. To emit breath by opening the mouth 
convulfively. 
I layme down to ga/p my lateft brith; * 
The volves will get a breakiaft by my death. "Dryd. 
He ftaggers round, his eyeballs roll in death, 
i And with fhort fobs he ga/ps away his breath. 
` Dryden's Æn. 
¢. To long for. This fenfe is, I think, 
not proper, as nature never expreffes defire 
"by gafping: 
The Catitian and his wife had the cOmfart to be 
under the fame malter. who, feeing how dearly they 
loved one another, and ga/ped after their liberty, 
.. demanded a moft exorbitant price for their ranfom. 


Speator. 
t Gasu: #.:f. {from the verb. ] 

.¥. The act of opening the mouth to catch 
breath. 

.2. The-fhort: catch of ‘breath in the laft 
agonies. 
His fortunes all lie fpeechlefs, and his name 

i Js at laft ga/p. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline, 

Ah, Warwick, Montague hath breath’d his laft; 
SAndto'the latett ga/p cry’d out for Warwick. Shak. 
If in the dreadm:! hour of death, 
2 Jf at the lateit g2/p of breath, 
* When the cold damp bedews your brow, 
You hope for mercy, bew it now. Addifox. 

.Jo Gasp. v..a. [from garz, Saxon. See 
Acuast-} To makeaghaft; to fright ; 
to fhoci.; tovterrify ; to fear; to affray. 

When he faw my beft alarm’d fpirits 
‘Bold in the quarrel’s right, rous'’d to the encounter, 
Or whether gafred by the noife I made, 
Full fuddenly he fied. Shakfpeare’s King Lear. 
eGa'stricx. adj, [from yasxg.] Belonging 
to the belly. ; 

G ASTRO'RAPHY. 2. /. [yasve and games, | 
In ftrictnefs of etymology fignifies no 
more than fewing up any wound of the 
belly ;_yet in common acceptation it im- 
plics, that the wound of the belly is 
complicated with another of the inteftine. 

' Sharp's Surgery. 

(Gastro'romy. n. f. [veen and rirowe. | 
The aét of cutting open the belly. 

Gar. The preterit of ger. 

Mofes gat him up into the mount. 

GATE. x. /. (geat, Saxon | 

1. The door of a city, cattle, palace, or 
large building. 

Open the gate of mercy, gracious God ! 
My foul flies chrough’thefo wounds to feek thee, Shak. 
Gates af monarchs 
Are arch’d fo high, that giants may jet through, 
Aud keep their isnpious turbands on, without 
Good-niorrow ta tthefun, Shake/peare’s Cymbeline, 
2. A frame of timber upon hinges to give 
a paffage into incioled grounds. 
Know’tt thou the way to Dover? 
— Both ftile and gure, horfeway and footpath. Shak. 
3+ Am avenue; an opening. 

Auttria had done nothing but wifely and politickly, 
in fetting the Venctians together by the ears with the 
Turk „and opening a gate for along ware Kaclles. 

Ga'tavein.a fe The vena porta. 


4 


Ex. xxiv. 18. 


Dryden. 


GAT 


Being a king that loved wealth, he could not en- 
dure Wh ee trade fick, nor any obftruction to con- 
tinue in the galevein which difperfeth that blood. 

Bacon's Henny VIL. 
GA'TEWAY. 2. f [ate and way.| A way 
through gates of inclofed grounds. 
Gateways between inclofures’ are ‘fo miry, that 
they cannot cart between one tield and another. 
Mortimr’s Hufbandry. 
To GA'THER. v. a. [aadenan, Saxon. | 
1. Jo colleé&t; to bring into one place. 
Gather ftones—and they;took itones and mace an 
heap. Gen. 
2. To getin harvef. 
The feventh year we fhall not fow, nonge: bsn in 
our increafe. Lev. xiv. 20. 
3. To pick ups to glean. 
His opinions 
Have fatisfied the king for his-divorce, 
Gatber’d from all the famous colleges. 
Caft up the highway, gather out the 


Shakefp. 
ftones. 
: If. \xit. 10. 
I will fpend this preface upon thofe from whom I 
have gathered my knowledge ; for 1 am but a ga- 
therer. . Wotton. 
To pay the creditor, that lent him his rent, he 
muft gatber up meney by degrees. ecke. 
4. To crop; to pluck. 
What have I done ? S 
To fee my youth, my beauty, and my love 
No fooner gain’d, but flighted and betray’d 3 
And like a rofe juft gather’d from the ftalk, 
But only fmelt, and cheaply thrown afide, 
To wither onthe ground! “Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 
. To affemble. 
They have gathered themfelves together againft 
me. y 0b. 
All the way we went there were gathered iome 
people on both fides, ftanding in a row. Bacon, 
6. To heap up; to accumulate. 
He that by ufury and unjuft gain increafeth his 
{ubftance, fhall gather it for him that will pity the 


“poor, 
7. To fele& and take. 
Save us, O Lord, and gather us from among the 
heathen, to give thanks unto thy holy name. a 
Pf. cvi. 47- 
8. To {weep together. 
The kingdom of heaven is like unto a net that 
was calt into the fea, aud gathered of every kind. 


Mat. xiii. 47. f 


9. To colleét charitable contributions. 

10. To bring into.one body or intereft. 
1 will gather others to him, befides thofe that are 
gathered unto him. If. ivi. 8. 
11. To draw together from a ftate of diffu- 


fion ; to comprefs ; to contract. 
Immortal Tully fhone, 

The Roman roftra deck’d the cenful’s throne ; 

Gath'ring his Rowing robe he feem’d to ttand, 

Inaét to fpeak, and graceful ftretch’d his hand. Pope. 
12. To gain. 

He gathers ground u pon her in the chace ; 

Now breathes upon her hair with nearer pace. Dryd. 
13. To pucker needlework. 
14. To colle& logically ; to know by in- 


ference. 

That which, out of the law of reafon or of God, 
men probably garbering to be expedient, they make 
it law. Hooker. 

The reafon that I gather he is mad, 

Isa mad tale he told to-day at dinner, 
Of his own door being Mut againft his entrance. Shak. 

After he had feen the vifion, we endeavoured ito 

et into Macedonia, afluredly garberizg that the 
rd had called us. Acs. 

From this doétrine of the increafing and leffening 
of fin in this refpet, we may gatder, that all fins 
are not alike and cquul, as the ftoicks of ancient 
times, and their followers, have falfely imagined. 

Perkins. 


& 


Retura’d 
By night, and liftening where the haplefs pair 
Sat in their fad difcourfe, and varicu; plaint, 


Thenge gather’dhis own doom. Milton's Par, Loft. 


| 4. To generate pus or matter. 


Proverbs. | 


\GAUDE. 2. J: 


GAU 
MadamoifeUede Scudery, who is as old.as Sibyl, 

is tranflating Chaucer into French : from which { 

gather that he has formerly been tranflated inta the 

old. Provengal. Dryden, 


t5.. To draw together ia needlework. 


16. Jo GATHER Breath. ` [A proverbial 
expreflion.} ‘To have refpite from any 
calamity ; | 
The lucklefs lucky maid 
A long time with that favage people ftaid, De 
To gather breath, in many miferies. Spenferg 
To GATHER. v. n. 
lr. To be condenfed; to thicken. ~o 
~ If ere night the guré’ring clouds we fears  . ` 
A fong will help the beating ftorm to bear. Drydens 
When gatb’rizg clouds o’erfhadow all the fkies, 

And fhoot quick lightnings, weigh my boys! he ory, 

Dryd: 

When the rival winds their quarrel try, 4 

South, Eaft, and Weft,on airy courfers bor’n, 

‘The whirlwind gathers, and the woods are torn. Dryd. 
Think on the ttorm that garerso’er your head, 

And threatens every hour to burit upon it. Addifor. 

2. To grow larger by the acretion of fimilar 
matter. way 

Their fnow-ball did not gather as it went; for 
the people came intothem. Bacon's Henry Nilo 

3. To affemble. 

There be three things that mine heart feareth ; 
the flander of a city, the garbering together of ae 
unruly multitude,and a falfe accufation. Ecelefixxvi. 56 


f 
l] 
i 


Afk one, who by repeated reftraints hath oon Å 
his natural rage, how he likes the change, and h 
will tell you ’tis no lofs-happy than the eafe of a 
broken impofthume after the paintul garbering and 
filling of it. Decay of Pictye 
Ga'tHER. ./. [from the verb.] Pucker; 
cloth drawn together in wrinkles, 
Give laws for pantaloons, 
The length of breeches, and the gathers, 
Part cannons, perriwigs, and feathers, Hudibras,. 
Ga'tHERER. 2. f: [from gather, |’ s 
I 
1. One that gathers ; one that collects; a 
collector. s 
I will {pend this preface about thofe from whom 
have gathered my knowledge; for J am but a gatherer 
and difpofer ot other men’s ttuit, Watton. 
2. One that gets in a crop of any kind. 
-1 was a herdman and a gafderer of fycamore fruite 
AM. 
Nor in that land 
Do poifonous herbs deceive the garberer’s hand. 
} May's Virge 
IGA'THERINGO. mf. [from gather.] Col- 
leGtion of charitable contributions, — ` 
Let every one lay by him in ttore, that there be no 
| gatherings when I come. 1 Cor. xvi. 2e 
Ga'tren-TREE. 2. fe A fpecies of Cor- 
nelian cherry. ` 


- 


[The etymology of this: 
word is uncertain :ə Skinner, imagines it 
may come from gaude, French, a yellow 
flower, yeilow being the moft gaudy co- 
lour. Junius, according to his cuftom, 
talks Zyer@- j and Mr. Lye finds gaude,) 
in Douglafs, to fignify deceit or fraud, 
from gwawdio, Welfh, to cheat. Itfeems 
to me moft eafily deducible from gaudium, 
Latin, joy ; the caufe of joy ; a token of 
joy : thence aptly applicd to any thing) 
that gives or expreffes pleafure. In Scot- 
land this word is ftill retained, both as a 
fhowy bawhble, and the perfon fooled. It ) 
alfo in Scotland denotes a yellow flower. ] 
An ornament; a fine thing; any thin 
worn as afignof joy. Jt is not now mach 
ufed. 

He Role th’ impreffion of her fantafy, X 


a 


GA-V 
+ With bracelets of thy hair, rings, gaudes, conceits, 
~ Knacks, trifles, nofegays fweermeats. Shak-/peare, 
The fun is in the hea agg the proud day, 
Attended with the pleafures óf the world, 
Is all toe wanton, and too full of gaudes, 
. Togive me audience. _ Sbakefp. King Lear. 
. ‘My love to Hermia 
: Is melted as the {now ;, feems to me now 
~ As the remembrance of an idle gaude, 
Which in my childhood I did doat upon. Shakefp. 
Same bound for Guinea, gc!den fand. to find, 
Bore all the gaudes the fimple natives wear; 
~ Some for the pride of Turkith courts defign’d, 
__For folded turbants fineft-holland bear. ; 
GAUDE. v. a. [ gaudeo, Latin.] To ex- 


‘ult; to rejoice at any thine, 

~ Go toa gotlip’s cat, and gaude with me, 
After fo long grief fuch nativity. Shakefpear, 
A'UDERY, %. f. [from gaude.) Finery ; 
oftentatious luxury of drets. 

The triumph was* not Pageants and paudery, but 
~ one of the wileft and noblett inftitutions that ever 
"was. Bacon's Ejays. 
` Age, which is but one remose from death, and 
“fhould have nothing about us but what looks like a 
. decent preparation tor it, {carce ever appears, of late, 
¿butin the high «mode,. the flauntieg garb, and ut- 

gandery of youth, with cloaths as ridiculoufly, 
and as much in the fathion, as the petfon that wears 
them is ufually grown out of it. South. 

A plain ivit; fince we can make but one, 

Is better than to be by tamith’d gaud'ry known. 


b 


Dryden. 
A'UDILY. adv. from gandy.] Showily. 
Galuoiness; m. fe- [from gandy.] Showi- 
« nefs ; -tinfel appearance. - 
Gaudy: adj, [from g ide.] Showy; fplen- 
did; pompous; -o entatioufly fine. : 
Coftly thy habit as thy purfe can buy, 
Bat not expreft in fancy: rich, not gaudy: 
Por the apparel oft proclaims-the man. Shukefpeare, 
Fancies fond with gaudy thapes poflels, 
As thick and numberlefs 
_As the gay motes that people.the fun-beams. Milton, 
A goldhinch there I faw, with gaudy pride 
OF painted plumes, that hopp’d trom fide to fide, 
Dryden. 
The Bavarian duke his brigades leads, 
Galant in arms, and gaudy to behold. Philips, 
Aman who walks direĝly to his Journey’s end, 
will arrive thither much fooner than him who wan- 
to gaze at every thing, or to gather every 
à Wais. 
_ Itis much to be lamented, that perfons fo naturally 
qualified to be great examples of picty, theutd, by an 
erroneous edication, be made poor and gaudy {pec- 
tacles of the greateft vanity. Law, 
Ga’upy., n. J. [ gaudium, Latin.] A feaft ; 
‘a feftival ; .a day of plenty. A word ufed 
‘in the univerfity. 
He may furely be content with a faft to-day, that 
13 fure of a gaudy to-morrow. beyne. 
AvE. “lhe preterité of give. 
Thou can’it not every day give me thy heart; 
J: chou can’t give it, then thou never gav'f it: 
r riddles are, that though thy heart depart, 
It-itays at home, and thou with lofing fav’ft it. 


| 


Ga'vEL. mf. A provincial word for ground, 
_ Let it Te upon the ground or gavel eight or ten 


pay Mort. 

| Ga'vevxtnn, a. Ja. [In law.] A cuftom 

whereby the lands of the father are equally 

divided at his death amon? ft all his fons, 

or the land of the 

among the brotherayif he have no iffue of 

his ows, This cultomeds of force in 

divers places of England, but efpecially 

n Kent. Certi, 

» Among other Welth euftoms he abolithed that of 

grvelbind, the heirs: ‘female! were utterly 

excluded, and the baftards, did inherit as wellias the 
legitimate, which is the very Inith gavelkind. 

. Davies on Ireland, 


To GAUGE. w. a. 


' gage by which they were to be meafured. 


GAUNT. a 


GA'UNTLY. adv. 


GA'UNTLET. 7. 


brother equally divided |, 


Galvort. A. 


(d 


GA U 


; auge, jauge, àa mea- 
furing rod, Frenchi k poanied, and 
often written, gage. } 

1. To meafure with refpect to the contents 
of a veffel. 


2. To meafure with regard to any propor- 
tion. 

The vanes nicely gauged on each fide, broad on 
one fide, and narrow on the other, both Which 
minifter to the progreffive. motion of the bird. 

Derham's Phyfico-Theolog y. 

There is nothing more perfectly admirable in ittelf 
than that artful manner in Homer, of taking meafure 
or gaging his heroes by each other, and thereby 
elevating the charaéter at one perfon by the oppofition 
Of it tofome other he is made to excel, Pope. 


GAUGE. 2. /. [from the verb.] A meafure ; 
a ftandard. 
This plate muft be a gage to file your worm and 
groove to equal breadth by. Moxon's Mech, Exer. 

f money were to be hired, as Jand is, or tobe had 

from the owner himfelf, it might then be had at the 
et rate, which would be a conftant gatge of 

your trade and wealth. _ Locke. 
Timothy propofed to his miftrefs, that fhe fhould 
entertain no fervagt that was above four foot feven 
inches high; and for that purpofe had prepared a 
Arbuth 


Gav'cer. 2. fo [from gauge.| One whofe 
bufinefs is to meafure veffels or quantities. 
Thole éaris and dukes have been privileged with 
royal jurifdiG@ion; and appointed their fpecial offi- 
cers, as sheriff, admiral, gauger, and eicheator. 
Carew on Cornwal, 
dj. [As if gerwant, from Zepa- 
man, to leffon, saxon.} Thin; flender ; 
lean; meagre. 
Oh, how that name befits my compofition ? 
Old Gaunt, indeed, and gaunt in being old: 
Within me grief hath kept a tedious fait; 
And who abftains from meat that is not gaunt ? 
or fleeping England long time have I watch’d; 
Watching breeds leannefs, leannefs is all paunt: 
The nni that fome fathers feed upon 
Is my Ari faiti I mean my childrens looks ; 
And therein faftingy thou halt made me gaunt : 
Gaunt am for the grave, gaunvas a grave, 
Whofe hollow wom) inherits nought but bones. 
Shak. R. II. 
Two maftifis, gawnt and grim, her flight purfu’d, 
And oft their faftei’d fangs in blood embru’d. Dryd. 


pom gaunt.| Leanly ; 
Nenderly ; meagerly. 

Se (gantelet, French.] An 
iron glove ufed for defence, and thrown 
down in challenges. Tt is fometimes in 


poetry ufed for the czfus, or boxing glove. 
A fcaly gauntlet now, with Joints of fteel, 

Mult glove his hand. Shakefp. Henry WV, 
Feel but the difference, foft and rough ; afi 

This a gauntlet, that a muff, Cleveland. 
Some fhall in fwiftnefs for the goal contend, 

And others try the twanging bow to bend; 
e ftrong with iron guuntlets arm'd thall ftand, 

Oppos'd in combat on the yellow fand, Dry, 
Who naked wreftled bef, befmear'd with oil? 


Or who with gauntlets gave or took the foil.  Dryd, 
The funeral of fome valiant knight 

May give this thing its proper light : 

View Lis two gaunrlets; thefe declare 

That both his hands were us'd to war. Prior, 


So to repel the Vandals of the ftage, 
Od vet'ran bard refumeés his tragick rages 
He throws the Raunclet Otway us'd to wield, 
And calls tor Englithmentojudge the field, Southern, 


J. (gavotte, French. } A kind of 
dance. 

The difpofition in a fiddle to play tunes in pre- 
ludes, farabandsy jigs) and gavots; are real qualities 
in the intrument. Arbuthnot. 


Fiery, nf. A Kind of thin tranfparent 


GAZ 


_ Silken cloaths were ufed by the ladies; and ie 


{eems they were thin, like gauze. Arbuthnot, 
Brocadoes and damafks, and tabbies and fauxes. 
Are lately brought over, Swift, 


Gawk. x. f. [xeac, Saxon. ] 
1. A cuckow. 
2. A foolith fellow. 
retained in Scotland. 
Gawn. 2./. [corrupted for gallon ] A {mall 
tub, or lading veffel. A provincial word: 
Ga'wnrrer. #. f. [Scottith.] A wooden 
frame on which beer-cafks are fet when 
tunned. ; 
GAY. adj. [gay, French. ] 
t. Airy; cheerful; merry; frolick. 
Smooth flow the waves, the zephyrs gently play ; 
Belinda fmil'd, and all the world was gaye Popes 
Ev’n rival wits did Voiture’s fate deplore, 


And the gay mourn'd, who never mourn'd before. 
Pope. 


In both fenfes it is 


2. Fine; thowy. 

A virgin that loves to go gay. Bar. vi. 9. 

Gay. 2. f. [from the adjective. ] An orna- 
ment ; an embellifhment. 

Morofe and untraétable fpirits look upon precepts 
in emblem, as they do upon gays and pictures, the 
foolenes of fo many old wives tales. L' Eftrange. 

GA'YETY. z. fi [gayeté, French; from gay.] 

1. Cheerfulnefs ; airinefs; merriment. 

2. A&s of juvenile pleafure. 

And from thofe gayetiesour youth requires 
To exercife their minds, our age retires, 

3. Finery; thow. 

Our gayety and our guilt are all befmisch’J, 
With rainy marching in the paiutal field. Skakefp. 
TA'YLY. adv. 

1. Merrily: cheerfully ; airily, 

2. Splendidly ; pompoufly ; with great how. 

The ladies, gayly drefs'd, the Mall adorn 
With curious dies, and paint the funny morn; Guys 

Like fome fair flow'r, that early {pring fupplizs. 
That gayly blooms, but ev’n in blooming dies. Pope. 

Ga'yness. x. /. [from gay} Gayety ; 
Not much in ufe. 

To GAZE, ~. n,- [avelerSct, or rather 
d*yean, to fce, Saxan } To look intently. 
and earneft!y; to look with eagernefs. 

_ What feeft thou there ? King Henry’s diadem, . 
Inchas’d with all the honours of the world : 
If fo, gaze on. Shakefpeare’s Henry lV. 

From fome the caft her modeft eyes below; 
Atfome her guzing glances roving flew, Fairfax, 

vaxe Rot on a maid, that thou ‘fall not by thofe 
things that are precious in her. Ecclefix. ga 

A lover’s eyes will gaze an eagle blind. Shakefp. 

High ftations tumults, but not blifa create ; 

None think the great unhappy, but the great. 

Fools gaze onenvy; Envy darts a iting; 

Which makes a fwain as wretched as a king. Yeung. 
fo Gaze. v.a. To view ftedfaftly. 

Strait toward heav’n my wond’ring eyes bturn’d, 
And gaz"d awhile the-ample f{ky. 


Gaze. x. fa [from the verb.] 


1. Intent regard; look of eagernefs.or 


wonder; fixed look. 

Being lighten'd with her beauty’s beam, 
And thereby fill’d with happy influence, 
And lifted upabove the world is gaze, 

To fing with angels her immortal praile. » 

Do but note a wild and wanton herd, 

If any air of mufick touch their ears, 
You fall perceive them make a mutual ftand; . 


Their favage eyes turn’d to a modelt gaze 


Spénfer.: 


By the {weet power of mufick. Shakefp, | 
Not a month 
“Fore your queen dy’d,’ fhe was moze worth fuch 
gazes 
Than what you look on now, Shitke/pe 
With tecret gaze, 


Or open admiration, him behold, 
On whom the great Creator hath beftow’d 
Worlds, Milton's Parodie Lajh. 


ws 


Denham. 


finery. - 


ý 


M. illota . 


-i 


GEA 

Pindar is a dark writer, wants connexion as to our 
underilanding, foars out of fight, and leaves: his 
readers at a gazë, Dryden, 
After having ftood at gaze before this gate, he 
difcovered an infeription, Adidifon's Friebolder. 

2. The object gazed on. 

I muf die 
Betray'd, captiv'd, and both my eves put out; 
Made of my enemies the [com and gaze; 
To grind in brazen fetters, under taik, 
With my heav’n-gilted ftlrength. Afilton's Agonif. 

Ga'zew. x f. An Arabian deer. 

Ga'zerR. n. f. [from gaze.] He that gazes; 
One that looks intently with eagecnefs or 
admiration. 

In her cheeks the virmil red did fhew, 
Like rofes in a bed of lilies thed ; 
The which ambrofial odours from them threw 
‘Acad gazers fenfe with double pleature fed. Fuiry Q 
I'll flay more gazers than the bafilifk, “Sbak/p. 
Bright as the fun, her eyesthe gazers frike ; 
"And like the fun, they thine on all alike. Pope. 
His learned ideas give him a tranfcendent delight ; 
and yet, at the fame time, difcover the blemilhes 
which the common gazer never obferved. IF atts 
Ga'ZEFUL. adj. [gaze and full. | -Looking 
“intently. 
The brightnefs of her beauty clear, 
‘The ravifh’d hearts of gazeful'men might rear 
‘To admiration of that heavenly light. Spenfer. 
-Ga'zenounD. 2. f. | gaze and hound; canis 
agafeus, Skinner.) A hound that purfues 
not by the fcent, but by the eye. 
See'ft thou the gazebound ! how with glanee fevere 
‘From the clofe herd he marks the deftin’d deer! 
Tickel. 

GA'ZETTE..2 /- [gezettavis a Venetian 
halfpenny, the price of a news paper, of 
which the firt was publifhed at Venice. ] 
-A paper of news; a paper of publick in- 

. -^ e 
telligence. It is accented differently on 
‘the firft or laft fyllable. 


And fometimes when the lofs is fmall, 
And danger great, they challenge all; 
Print new additions totheir feats, 
And emendations in gazcties. Hudibras. 
An Engitth gentleman, without geography, cannot 
ell underftand a gazette. Locke. 
One cannot hear a name mentioned in it that does 
not bring to mind a piece ofthe gazette. Addifon. 
All, all buttruth, fallsdead-born from the prefs; 
a Like the lat gazette, or the taft addrefs. Pope. 
AGAZETTE'ER. 2. f. [from gazette. ] 
1. A writer of news. 
2. An officer appointed to publifh news by 
authority, whom Steele calls the loweft 


minifter of flate, 
Satire is no more: I feel it die: 
No guzeticer more innocent than I. Pope. 
“Ga'zincstock. 2. f. [gaze and flock.) A 
rfon gazed at with {corn or abhorrence. 
Thefe things are offences to us, by making us 
gozing Jocks to others, and objects of their {corn 
and derition. _, Ray. 
.GAZON. n. f. [French.} In fortification 
pieces of freth earth covered with grafs, 
cut in form of a wedge, about a foot 
long. and half a foot thick, to.line para- 
pets and the traverfes of galleries. Harris. 
GEAR. nf. gýnian, to cloath; geappe. 
furniture, Saxon. 
‚2. Furnitare; accoutrements; .drefs; habit; 
ornaments. 
Array thyfelf in her moft gorgeous gear. “Fairy Q, 
When he found-her bound, itript trom her gear. 
And vile tormentors rcady faw in place, 
“He broke through. Fairfax. 
When ance her eye 
¿Hath met the virtue of this magick duft, 
I fall appear fome harmlefs villager, 
Whom thrift keeps up about bis countrygear. Mile, 


GEL 
T faney every body obferwes. me as T walk ‘the 
ftreet, and long to be in my own plein gear again, 
-> Addifon's Guardian. 
To fee fome radiant nymph appear 
In all her ghitt’ring birthday gear, 
You think fome goddefs tron the tky 
Dzfcended, ready cut and dry, 
2. The traces by which horfes or oxen 
draw. 
Apollo's fpite Pallas difcern'’d, and flew to Tydeus’ 
fon; 
His fcourge reacht, and his horfe made freh; then 
took her angry run 
At king Eumelus, break his gears. Chapman's Il. 
The frauds he learned in his frantick years 
Made him uneafy in his lawful gears. Dryden. 
3. Stuff. Hanmer. 
If fortune be a*woman, the is a good wench tor 
this gear.  Shake/peare's Merch. of Venice, 
4. [In Scotland.) Goods or riches: as, he 
‘has gear enough. 
5- The furniture of a-draught-horfe. 
Ge'ason. adj. [A word which Ifind only 
in Spenfer.| Wonderful. 
It to Leeches feemed ftrange and geafon. “Hubs. 
GEAT. x. f. [corrupted from zett.] ‘The hole 
through which the.metal runs into the 
mold, Moxez. 
‘Geck. wf. [xgeac, a cuckow; geck, Ger- 
man, a fool; gawk, Scottifh.] A bubble 
eafily impofed upon. Hanmer. Obfolete. 
‘Why did you fuffer Jachimo to taint his noble 
“heart and brain with needlefs jealoufy, and to become 
the geck and fcorno’ th’ other's villainy? Sbake/p. 
Why have you fuffered mc to be imprifon'd, 
And made the moft notorious geck and gull, 
‘That é’er invention play’d on. Shakefpeare. 
To GECK. v. a. [trom the noun.] To cheat; 
to trick. 
| Ger. A‘term ufed by waggoners to their 
horfes when they would have them go 
fafter. 
‘Geese. The plural of goof. 
GE'LABLE. adj. [from gelu, Latin.] What 
may be congealed, or concreted into a 


gelly. 
adj. [gelatus, Latin.) 


GE’'LATINE. f 
Geva'tinous..j Formed into a gelly; 


vifcous; {tiff and cohefive. 

‘That pellucid gelatinous fubitance is an excre- 
ment caft off from the fhoals of fifh chat inhabit the 
main. Wovdward 

You thall always fee their eggs laid carefully up in 
that {permatick gelatine matter, in which they are 
repofited. _ Derb. 

To GELD. «x. a. preter. gelded or gelt; part. 
pafl. gelded or gelt. [gelten, German.) 
1. To caftrate; to deprive of the power of 


eneration. 
"Geld bull-calf and ram-lamb as foon as they fall. 
Tuffer. 
Lord Say hath ge/ded the commonwealth, and 
made it an eunuch. Shake/p. Henry VI. 
2. To deprive of any effential. part. 
He bears his courfe, and runs me up 
With like advantage on the other fide, 
Geldirg th’ oppofed continent.as much 
As on the other fide it takes from you, Shate/p. 
3- To deprive of any thing 1mmodeft, or 
liable to objeftion. 
They were diligent enough to make fure work, 
and to geld it fo clearly in fome places, that they 


took away the very manhood of it. Dryden, 
GE'LDER. a.f. diri geld.| One that per- 
forms the a&t of caftration. 


Geld later with ge/ders, as many one do, 
And look of a dozen to geld away two. 
No fow-gelder did blow his horn 
To geld a cat, but cry’d reform. 


Tuffer. 
Hudibras, 


GE'LDER-ROSE, a. f. [l fuppofe brought 


Swifts 


GEM | 
from Guelderland. "The leaves are like 
thofe of the maple-tree; the flowers.conhft 
of one lcaf, in a circular rofe form. © 

Miller. 

The gelder-rfe ia increafed by fuckers and cute — 

tings. ` Mart. 
Gr'LDING. v.f. [from geld.] Any animal 
caftrated, particularly an horfe. 

“Yhough naturaily there be more males of horfes, 
bulls or, rams than females; yet.artificially, thatas, 
by making ge/dings, oxen aud weathers, there are 
fewer. rourt, 

The lord lieutenant may chufe out one. of the 
beft horfes, and two of the belt gellings; for which 
fhall be paid one hundred pounds for the horfe, and 
fitty pounds a-piece for the ge/dings. Temple. 

GE'LID. adj. [gelidus, Latin.] Extremely 
cold. 


From the deep ooze and ge/id cavern rous’d, 


They fiounce. Thomfon's Spring, 
Geci'pity. 2. f. [from gelid.| Extreme 
cold. 5 Dia. 


GE'LIDNESS, 2. f. [from gelid.] Extreme 
cold. Dia. 
Ge'try.n.f, [gelatus, Latin.] Any vifcous 
body ; vifcidity ; glue; gluey fubftance. 
My beft blood turn. f 
Toan infected gelly, Shakefp. Winter's Tales 
The tapers of the gods, 
The fun and moon, became like waxen globes, 
The fhooting ftars end all. in purple jellies, 
Ard chaos is at hand. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 
The white of an egg will coagulate by a moderate 
heat, and the hardeit of animal folids are refolvable 
again into gellies. Arbuthnot. 
GELT. x. fJ. [from ge/d.] A caftrated ani- 


mal; gelding. Not ufed. 
The fpayed gelts they elteem the moft prefitable. 
Mortimer. 
Gett. The participle paffive of geld. 
Let the others be gelt for oxen. Mortimer’s Hu/b. 
GELT. 2. f [corrupted for the fake of 
rhyme from gi/t.]. Linfel; gilt furface. 


I won her with a girdle of gel’, 
Emboft with bugle about the belt. — Spenfer’s Pafe 
GEM. x. J. [gemma, Latin. | 
1. A jewel; a precious ftone of whatever 
“kind. 
Love his fancy drew ; 
And fo to take the gem Urania fought, 
I faw his bleeding rings, 
Their precious gems new loft, became his guide, k 
Led him, begg'd for him, fav’d him from defpair. 
AY akefp. 
le will feem a hard matter to thadow a gem, or ~ 
well pointed diamond, that hath many fides, and to 
give the luftre where itought. Pcacham on Drawing. 
Stones of fmall worth may lie unfeen by day; 
But night icelf does the rich gem betray. owley. 
The bafis of all gems is, when pure, wholly dia- 
phanous, and either cryftal or an adamantine matter; 
but we find the diaphaneity of this matter changed, 
by means ofa fine metallick matter. Wocdwe 
2. The firt bud. 
From the joints of thy prolifick ftem 
A fwelling knot is raifed, call’d a gem ; 
Whence, in fhort fpace, -itfelf the clufter hows, 
Denham. 


Sidney, 


7? 
+å 


Embolden’d out they come, 
And fwell-the gems, and burft the narrow room. . 
Dryden. 
To Gem. v. a. [gemma, Latin.] To adom, } 
as with jewels or buds. ; 
To Gem. v. n. [gemmo, Latin.) + To put 
forth the firft buds. Pam Re 
Laft rofe, in dance, the ftately trees, and fpread t. 
Their branches, hung with copious fruit; or gemmis a 
Their bloffoms. Milton's Paradife Lofe 
GemeE'LLIPAROUS. adj. (gemelli and $ 
Latin.] Bearing twins. 4N. 


GEN 

Go GE'MINATE: v. a. (gemino, Latin. ] 
To double. Dia. 
Gem{mi Nation. z. fe [from geminate.) Re- 

_ petition ; reduplication. . 
Be not afraid ohm that kill the body: fear 
‘him, which, after he hath killed, hath power to 
_ aft into hell: yea, I fay unto you, with a gewina- 


* thon, which the pretent con:toverly thews not tof 


bave been caufelets,- fear him. ~ : Boyle. 
GEMINY. ne fa [gemini, Latin.] Twins; 
~a pair; a hrace; a couple. 
l have grated upon my good friends for three re- 
prieves for you, and your couch fellow, Nim, or elfe 
you had looked through the grate, like a gemixy of 


baboons. Shakcfpeare. 
A geminy of afles fplit will make juft four of you. 
Congr. 


Ge'minous. adj. [geminus, Latin.] Dou- 

ble. 
Chriftians have baptized thefe geminoxs births, 

“and double connafcencics, with feveral names, as 
conceiving in them a diftinction of fouls, Brown. 

Ge'mMAaRY. adj. [from gem.) Pertaining 
to gems or jewels. 

_ The principle and gemmary affection is its. tran- 
flacency: as tor irradiancy, which is found in many 
gems, itis nat difcoverablein this. Brown. 

GE'MMEOUS. adj. [ geminius, Latin. | 

1. Tending to gems. 

Sometimes we find them in the gemmecus matter 
itfelf. Woodw 

2. Refembling gems. 

GemMo'sity. x. /. [from gem.] The qua- 
lity of being a jewel. a 
GE'MOTE. 2.f/. A meeting; the court of 

the hundred. Obfolete. 

Ge'nper. x. f. [genus Latin ; gendre, Fr.] 

1. A kind; a fort. Notin ufe. 

“Our bodies are our gardens, to the which our wills 

are gardeners; fo that if we will fupply it with one 

gender of herbs, or diftract it with many, the power 

and corrigible authority ofthis lies in our wills Shak. 
The other motive, 

Why to a publick court 1 might not go, Lo 

Is the great love the general gender bare me. Shak. 

2. A fex. 

3: (In grammar.] * A denomination given 
to nouns from their being joined with an 
adjective in this or that termination. 


Clark. 
„~ Cubitus, fometimes cubitum in, the neutral gen- 
der, Gignites the lower part of the arm on which, we 
an. Arbuthnot. 
Ulyfles fpeaks of Nauficaa, yet immediately changes 
the words into the matculine gender. Brosme. 
TO GE'NDER. v. a. [engendrer, Fregch.] 
1. To beger. 
2. To produce; to.caufe. 
Foolith and unlearned queftions avoid, knowing 
that they do gender itrife. 2 Tim. ii. 23. 
To GE'NDER. v. x. To copulate; to breed. 
A cittern for foul toads 


To gender in. Shakefpear's Orbello. 
‘Thou shait not let thy cattle gevder with a diverfe 
kind, Lev, xix. 19. 


GENEALO'GICAL. adj. [from genealogy. 
Pertaining to defcents or families; pèr- 
taining to the hiftory of the fucceffions 
of houfes. l 

GENEALOGIST: 2. f. [-yeseroyio; genealo- 
gifle, French.] He who traces Scots, 

GENEA'LOGY. x». /. [vma and adyO~.] 
Hitory of the fucceffion of. families ; 
enumeration of defcent in order of fuc- 
ceflion; a pedigree. 

The Ancient ranged chaos into feveral regions; 
and in that order fucceffively rifing one from another, 


as if it was prisa or genealog ye Burnet's Theory. 
OL. de - 


2, Lax in fignification; not reftrained to 


GEN GEN 


Gx'NERaBiE. adj. [from genera, Latin.] }Generauissino. xm J. [ gererglifine, 
‘That may be produced or begotten. = French, from genera/.| © ‘Ihe. fupreme 

GE’NERAL. adj. [ general, French; gene- | commander. It is often rather. a title of 
ralis, Latin. | honour than office. 

l. Comprehending many fpecies or indivi- l CommifGon of general 1mo WAs likewife given to 


duals; not fpecial ; not particular. the prince, Clarendon. 


~ : z Pompey had deferved the name of great; and 
Fo conclude from particulars to generals is a falfe F Alexanders of the fame‘cognomination, was genes 
way of arguing. . Broome. 


raliffims of Greece. Brown. 
: | GENERA'LITY. x. f. “[ generalité, French z 
any fpecial or particular import.. s ls 4 ; 


_ from gexeral.} 

Where the author fpeaks more ftriétly and par- } 4 y> 
ticularly on any theme, it will explain the aoa oii i The ftate of being general ; the quality 
and general expreifions. Wats,| of including fpecies or particulars. 

3. Not retrained by narrow or diftinctive Becaufe the curiofity of man’s wit doth with peril 
rar aa i wade farther in the fearch of things than were con- 
ea 2 aan Goareided aahi mind, seoulaitred venient, the fame is thereby reftrain'd unto fuch 
haaa feparated from time and place, and fo ca- generalitics as, ari ex eet a 
elite s apparent to men of the weakeit conceit. pokera 

rom para any particular being that tinh 2 P hefe certificates do only in the generality men- 


: tion the parties contumacies and difobedience. 
4. Relating toa whole clafs.or body of men, p w Ayliffes Paresgon, 
or a whole kind of any being. 2. The main body; the bulk ; the common 
They, becaufe fome have been admitted without 


trial, make that fault generad which is particul mals. 
rial, make that fault generad which is particular. . ua 
’ Whitgifte. Neceffity, not extending to the generality, but 


’ OSAR reting upon private heads. Raleigh's Effays 
Se ee A ae a ats oe eee By his own principles he excludes from falvation 
Sow would we deign him burial of his men, 


i al ¢ the generality of his own church; that is, all that 
Till he dilburfed at St. Col mefkill ile, -do not believe upon his grounds. Tillotjon. 
Ten thoufand dollars to our gen'ra/ufe, Shakefp. 


í ; The generality of the Englifl have fuch a fa- 

Nor fail’d they to exprefs how much they prais’d, {|  vourable opinion of treafon, nothing can core them. 

That for the general fatety he defpis’d : Addifors 

His own. Milton's Paradi e Left. They publifh their ill-natured difcoveries with a 

6. Not dire&ted to any fingle object. fecret pride, and applaud themfelves for the fingu- 
If the fame thing be peculiarly evil, that gerzera/ 


larity of their judgment, which has found a flaw.in 

averfion will be. turned into a particular hatred againtt what the generality of mankind admires, Addifen. 
it. Spratt. The wilett were diftra€ted with doubts, while the 
7. Having relation to all. 


generality wandered ‘without any ruler, Rogers, 
‘The wall of Paradife upfprune, 


Ge'NERALLY. adw. [from general, | 
Which to our general fire gave profpect large 1. In general 3 without fpecitication or exact 
Into his nether empire neighb'ring round. 


3 limitation. 
8. Extenfive, though not univerfal, 


I am hot a woman.to be touch'’d*with fo many 
9: Common ; ufual. 
` I’ve been bold, 


giddy fancics as he hath genera//ly,taxed their whole 
For that I knew it the moft gencral way. Shake/p. 


fex withal. Shakefpeare, 
10. General is appended to feveral offices: 


Generally we would not have thofe that read this 
work of Sylva Sylvanim, account it ftrange that we 

as, Attorney General, Solicitor General, Vi- 

car General. l 


have fet down particulars untried. Bacon's Nat, HiA 
2..Extenfively, though not univerfally. - 

GE'NERAL. Hof. 

1. The whole; the totality; the main, 


3. Commonly; frequently. 
4. Inthe main; without mi 
without infifting on particulars. 
That which makes an a&ion fit to be commanded 
or forbidden, can be nothing elfey. in gcneral, but 


the whole taken together. | 
Generally (peaking, they live very quietly, Addi/. 
its tendency to promote os hinder the attainment of 
fome end. Norris. 


Generally {peaking, they have been gaining eyee 
In particulars our knowledge begins, and fo 


fince, though with frequent interruptions, `° Swift. 

Generally {pcaking, perfons defigned for long fife, 
{preads itfelt by degrees to generals, Lorke: 
l have confidered Milton’s Paradife Loft in the 


though in their foriner years they were {mall caters, 
yet had their appetites encreale with their age. 

fable, the characters, the fentiments, and the lan- 

guage; and have fhewn that he excels, in general, 


/ Blackmore. 

GE'NERALNESS, x./. | from gezeral.| Wide 
under each of thefe heads. Addifon, 
An hiftory painter paints man in general; apor- 


extent; though -fhort of univerfality ; 
frequency ; commonnefs.. ° 

trait painter a particular man, and, confequently a 

defective model. Reynolds. 


They had, with a general confent, rather {pring- 
ing by the gencra/nefs of the caufe than of any artic 
2. The publick ; the intereft of the whole. 
Not in ufe: 


ficial practice, fet themfelves in_arms. idneye 
GE'NERALTY. 2 /. [ffom general.| ‘The 
_ whole ; the totality, . 
Neither my-place, nor ought I heard of bufinefs, 
Hath raifed me from my bed; nor doth thegeneral 
Take hold on me; for my particular grief 


Themmynicipal laws of this: kingdom are of a'vaft 
extent, and incjude in theirs genera/ty all thofe fe- 

Ingluts and f{wallows other forrows, Shakefpeare. 
3. The vulgar. Not in ufe. 


veral laws which are allowed as the rule of juftice and 

judicial proceedings., if a yt ale» 

Gr'xERANT. x. f. [ecnerans, Latin.] .The 
The ptay, I remember, pleafed not, the million ; begetting or productive’ power. 

"twas caviare to the general: but it was, as lre- 

ceived it, and others, whofe judgment in fuch mat- 

ters cried in the top of mine, anexcellent play. Shak. 


Some believe the foul made by God, fome by ane 
gels, and fome’by the generamt: whether , itebe 
4. (General, French.] One that has the 
command over an army. 


immediately created or traduced hath been the great 
ball of contention. Glanville’s Scepfise 

A general is one that hath power to command an 
army. Locke. 


In fuch pretended generations the generert se 
active principle is fuppofed m be the fun, whithe 
being an inanimate body, cannot ad otherwife than 

The generali on the enemy’s fide are inferior to 
feveral that once commanded the French armies. 
Addifon om the War. 


by his heat. A Ray. 
To GE'NERATE. w. a. [genero, Latin.] 

The war’s whole art each private foldier knows, 
Aad witb a gen’ral’s love of conquest glows. Addi/on. 


Milton, 


nute detail; Yn 


te l'o beget; to propagate. 
Thcfe creatures which being wild generate fel- 
dom, being tame, generate often, Bacon's Nat. Hif. 


5 P 2o To 


GEN 
2. To produce to life; to procreate, 


God created the great whales, and each 
Soul living, each that crept, which plentcoufly 


The waters generated by their kinds. Milton. 
Or find fome other way to generate 
Mankind. Milton's Paradife Loft. 


3. Tocavfe; to produce. 
Sounds are generated where there is no air at all. 
Bacon. 
_ Whatever generates a quantity of good chyle, 
muft likewile generate milk. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Generation. z.e f. [from generate, genera- 
tion, French. | 
1. The aét of begetting or producing. - 
Seals make excellent impreffions; and fo it may 
be thought of founds in their fir generation: but 
then tue dilation of them, without any new fealing, 
fhews they cannot be impreffions. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 
He longer will delay, to hear thee tell 
His generation, and the rifiog birth 
Of nature, from the unapparent deep. Milton. 
If we deduce the feveral races of mankind ia the 
feveral parts of the world from generation, we muft 
imagine the firt numbers of them, who in any place 
agree upon any Civil conftitutions, to afiemble as fo 
many heads of families whom they reprefent. Temple. 
2. A family ; a race. 
Y'are a dog. 
———-Thy mother’s of my generaticn: what's 
fhe, if l bea dog? Shake/peare's Timon. 
3. Progeny; offspring. 
The barb’rous Scythian. 
Or he that makes his generation mefles, 
To gorge his appetite, thall to my bofom ' 
Be as well neighbour’d.  Sbakefpeare’s King Lear. 
4. A fingle fucceffion ; one gradation in the 
{cale of genealogical defcent. 
This gexeraticn thall not pafs ’eill all thefe things 


be fulfillcd. Mats. xxiv. 34. 
In the fourth gexeraticn they fhall come hither 
again. Gen. 


A marvellous number were excited to the con- 
queit of Paletine, which with fingular virtue they 
performed, and held that kingdom fome few gere 
rations. Raleigh's Effays. 

5. An age. 


By fome of the ancients a generatiow was fixed at 


an hundred years; by others at an hundred and ten; | 


by others at thirty-three, thirty, twenty-five, aud 
twenty: but it is remarked, that the continuance of 
gencrations is fo much longer as they come nearer to 
the more ancient times. Caimet, 

Every where throughout all gewerations and ages 
of the Chriftian world, no church ever perceived 
the word of God to be againft it. Hocker. 

Ge/neRATIVE., adj. (generatif, French, 
from genero, Latin. } 
t. Having the power of propagation. 
Me gave to all, that have life, a power genera- 
Jiwe, thereby to continue their fpecies and kinds. 
Raleigh's Hift:ry. 

In granes and kernels the greatett part is but the 
Butriment of that generative particle, fo difpropor- 
tionable unto it. Brown. 

2. Prolifick ; having the power of produc- 
tion; fruitful. 

If there hath heen fueh a gradual dirgnution of 
the generative faculty upon the earth, why was there 
not the like decay in the production of vegotables ? 

Bentley. 

Generator v.f. [from genero, Latin. } 

The power which begets, caufes, or pro- 
duces, 

Imagination affimilates the idea of the generator 
into the reality ia the thing engeadered, Brown, 

GENE/RICAL. adj. ( gencrique, French; 

GENE’RICK. $ from genus, Latin. ] 
That which comprehends the genus, or 
diftinguifhes from another genus, but 
does not diftinguifh the fpecies. 

The word confumption being applicable to a pro- 
per, and unproper to a true and baftard confump- 
tion, requires a genericul defcription quadrate to 
bath. Harvey on Confumptions. 
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Though wine differs from other tiquids, in that 
it is the juice of a certain fruit; yet this is but a 
general or generick difference ; for it does not di- 
Ringuith wine from cyder or perry; the Specifick 
difference of wine, therefore, is its preffure from the 
grape. Watts's Logick. 

GENERICALLY. adv. [from generick. | With 
regard to the genus, though not the fpe- 
cies. 

Thefe have all the effential characters of fea- 
fhells, and fhew that they are of the very fame 
fpecifick gravity with thofe to which they are fo 
generically allied. Wocdward. 

Generosity. 2. f. [generofit?, French; 
generofitas, Latin.) ‘The quality of being 


generous; magnanimity; liberality. 


Can he be beter principled in the grounds of 


true virtue and geerofiry than his young tutor is? 

cke on Education. 

lt would not have been your genergfity, to have 

patied by fuch a fault as this. Locke. 

GE'/NEROUS. adj. [generofus, Latin; ge- 
nereux, French. 1 

1. Not of mean birth; of good extraction. 


2. Noble of mind; magnanimous; open of 


heart. 

A geacrous virtue of a vigorous kindy 
Pure in the laf receffes of the mind, 

That gen'rous boldnefs to defend 
An innocent or abfent friend. 

The gen’rous critick fann’d the poet’s fire, 

And taught the world with reafon to admire. Pope. 

Such was Rofcommon, not more learn’d than good, 
With manners generous as his noble blood, Pope. 

The gen’rous god who wit and gold refines, 

And ripens fpirits as he ripens mines. Pope. 

His gen’rcws {poufc, Theano, heav’nly fair, 
Nurs’d the young ftranger with a mother’s care. Pope. 

Pray for others in fuch forms, witb fuch length, 
importunity, and earneftnefs, as you ufe for yourfelf; 
and you. will find all little ill-natur’d pafitons die 
away, your heart grow great and generous, delighting 
in the common_happinefs of others, as you pled 
only to delight in your own. S Law, 

3. It is ufed of animals. Spritely ; daring; 
courageous. 

So the imperial eagle does not itay 

Till che whole carcafe he devour, 

As if his gen’rcus hunger underitond 

That he can never want plenty of food, 

He only fucks the tatteful blood. 

A&zon fpies 

His op’ning hounds, and now he hears their cries: 

A gew’rous pack. Addifon, 
4. Liberal; munificent. 

When from his vef the young companion bore 
The cup the gen’rows landlord own'd before, 
And paid protufely with the precious bowl, 
The ftinted kindnefs of this churlitb foul. 

Faft by the margin of her native flood. 
Whofe wealthy waters are well known to fame, 

Fair as the bordering flowers the princefs ttood,, 
And rich in bounty as the gen"rous ttream. Heigb. 

ç. Strong; vigorous. 

Having in a digeftive furnace drawn of the ardent 
fpirit from fome good fack, the phlegm, even in this 
generous wane, was Copious. Boyle. 

Thofe who in foushern climes complaing 
From Phebus’ rays they fuffer pain, 

Mait own that pain ts well repaid, 

Ry gen'rous wines beneath a ihade, Swift. 
Ge'NEROUSLY. adv. [from generous. | 
1. Not meanly with regard to birth, 
2. Magnanimoully ; nobly. 

When all the gods our ruin have foretold, 
Yet gencroufly he doeshis arms withhold. 

3. Liberally ; munificently. 
GE'NEROUSNESS. m/f. [from generous. | 
The quality of being generous. 

Is it poihble toconceive that-theseverflowing gere- 
roufnefs of the diving Nature would create iminor- 
tal beings with mean or envious principles? - Collier. 

GE'NESIS. 2. fe seig; genefe, French.) 
Generation; the firt book of Moks, 


Dryden. 
Swift. 


Cowley. 


“Parnel, 


Dryd. 


=s 
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which treats of the production of the 


world. ; 

GIENET. n. f. [French. The word origi- 

nally fignified a horfeman, and perhaps a 

- gentleman or knight. ) A fmall-fized well- 
proportioned Spanith horfe. 

You'll have your nephews neigh to you; you'll 
have courfers for coufinsy and genets for germanes. 

Shake/p. Othello, 

It is no more likely that frogs fhould be engena 
dered in the clouds, than Spanith genets be begotten 
by the wind. Ray. 

He fhews his ftatue too, where plac’d on high, 
The genet underneath him feems to fly. ryd. 

Ge NETH LI'AC A Le adj. [ymaa] Per- 
taining to mativities as calculated by 
aftronomers ; fhewing the configurations 
of the ftars at any birth. 

The night immediately before he was flighting 
the art of thofe foolifh aftrologers, and generbliacal 
ephemeriits, that ufe to pry into the horofcope of 
Nativities. Howel’s Vocal Foret, 

GENETHLI'ACKS. x. /. [from vyersSan,} The 
fcience of calculating nativities, or pre- 
diting the future events of life from the 
flars predominant at the birth. 

GENETHLIA'TICK. 2. f. [yeiSan] He 
who calculates nativities. 

The truth of aftrological predictions is not to be 
referred to the conftcilations: the genethliaticks con- 
jecture by the difpofition, temper, and complexion of 
the perfon. Drummond. 

Gene'va. n. f [A corruption of genevre, 
French, a juniper-berry. 

We ufed te keep a diftilled fpirituous water of Jue 
niper in the fhops. At prefent only a better kind is 
dittilled: from the juniper-berry : whatis commonly 
fold is made with no better an ingredient than oil of 
turpentine, put into the ftill, with a little common - 
falt and the coarfeit fpirit. Hill's Mat. Med. 

GE'NIAL. adj. (genialis, Latin. | 

1. That which contributes-to propagation. . 

Higher of the genial-bed by far,- 


And with myfterious reverence l deems M:a 
Creator Venus, genial pow’r of love, 
The blifs of men below and gods above ! Dryde-73 


2. That gives cheertulnefs'or-fupports life. . 

Nor will the light of life continue long, 
But yields to double darknefs nigh at hand; . 
So much T fee! my genial Spirits droop. 

3. Natural; native. 

It chiefly proceedeth from: natural incapacity, - 

and genial indifpofition.. Brown's Vulgar-Errours. 
Ge'NIALLY. adv.: | from genial. | 
1. By genius;. naturally. 
Some. men are. gerial/y difpofed to fome opie 
nions, and naturally averfe to others. Glanville. 
2. Gayly; cheerfully... 
GENI/CULATED. adj. [geniculatus, Lato}. 
Knotted; jointed. 
A-piece of fome geniculated plant fieming to be 
part of a fugarcane, Wecaward on Foffils. 
GenicuLa'TIon. xi fo [genieulacio, Lat. | 
Knottinefs ; the quality in plants of hav- 
ing knots or joints. 
Gento. 2. f. (genio, Italian; genius, Lats} 
A man of a particular turn.of mind. 

Some gexios are not capableof pure affection ; - 
and a man is born with talents for it as much as for 
poetry, or any other fcience. Tatlex, 

GE'NITALS. 2. fo [genitalis, Latins] Parts 
belonging to generation. 

Ham is’ conceived to be Jupiter, who was tht 
youngsh fon-who isfaid to have: cutoff the genitals 
ot his father. : Bin. 

GE'NITING. n. fe [A corruption of Jane- 
ton, French, fignifying Jane or Janet, 
having been fo called im honour of fome 
lady of that-name ;.and the Scottifh dia- 
lect calls them Janet apples, which gah 

are 


Milton s 
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fame with Yaxeton; otherwife fuppofed 
to be corrupted from JFuneting.| An early 
apple gathered in June. 
In July come early pears and plumbs in fruit, 
genitings aod codlins, _ Bacon. 
Ge'nitive. adja [genitivus, Latin.] In 
grammar, the name of a cafe, which, 
among other relations, fignifies one be- 
` gotten, as, the father of a fon; or one be- 
getting, as fon of a father. 
GE'NIUS. 2. /, [Latin ; genie, French. ] 
1. The protecting or ruling power of men, 
places, or things. ? 
There is none but he 
Whofe being 1 do fear: and, under him, 
My genius is rebuk’d; asitisfaid , 
Antony's was by Cæfar.  Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 
The genius and the mortal intruments 
Are then in council; and the {tate of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, fuffers then. 
And as I awake, tweet mufick breathe, 
Sent by fome fpirit to mortals good, 
Orth’ unfcen genius of the wood. Milton. 
And the tame demon that fhould guard my throne, 


Shake/p. 


Shrinks at a genius greater than hisown. Dryden. 
To yourglad genius facrifice this day ; 
tcommoameatsrefpectfully give way. Dryden. 


2. A man endowed with fuperior faculties. 
There is no little writer of Pindarick who is not 


mentioned as a prodigious genius. Adldifon. 
3- Mental power or faculties. 
The ftate and order docs proclaim 
The genius of that royal dame. Waller. 


4. Difpofition of nature by which any one 
is qualified for fome peculiar employment. 
A happy gesius is the gift of nature. Dryden. 
Your majefty'’s fagacity, and happy genius for 
natural! hittory,. is a better preparation for enquiries 
of this kind than all the dead learning of the 
fchools, Burnet's Theory, Preface. 
One fcience only will one genius fit; 
So vaft is art, fo narrow human wit. Pope on Criticifm. 
The Romans, though they had no great genius for 
trade, yet were not entirely neglectful of it. Ardurd, 
ç. Nature; difpofition. 
Studious to pleafe the genius of the times, 
With periods, points, and tropes, he furs his crimes. 
Dryden. 
Another genius and difpofition improper for philo- 
fophical contemplations, is not fo much from the 
narrownefs of their underftanding, as becaufe they 
will not take time to extend them. Burnet, 
He tames the genius of the ftubborn plain, Pcpe, 
Gixr. adj. [gent, old French.) Elegant ; 
fofr; gentle; polite. A word now dif- 
ufed. ; 
Vefpafian, with great fpoil and rage, 
Forewafted all: ‘till Geuuiffa gens 
Perfuaded him to ceafe. Fairy Qyeen, 
She that was noble, wife, as fair and gent, 
Catt how fire might their harmlefs lives preferve. 


Fairfax, 
GENTEEL. adj. [gentil, French.] 
1. Polite; elegant in behaviour; civil. 

He had a gertceler mauncr ot binding the chains 
of this kingdom than molt of his predeceffors. Swift, 

Their poets have no-norion of genteel comedy, 
and fall into the moit filthy double meanings when 
they have a mind to make their audience merry. 

J Addifon on Italy. 
2. Graceful in mien. | 

So fpruce that he can never be penreel. 
3. Elegantly dreffed. 

Several ladies that have twice her fortune, are not 
able to be always fo gentee/, and fo conftant at all 
places of pleafure and expences Law. 

GENTE'ELLY. adv, [from genteel] 
t. Elegantly ; politely. 

Thofe that would be genteelly learned, need not 
purchafe it at the dear rate of being athcifts. G/anw. 

After a long fatigue of eating and drinking, and 
babbling, he concludes the great work of dining geñ- 

Meelly. $ 


Tatler. 


ouib. 
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2. Gracefully : handfomely. 
GENTE'ELNESS. n. f. [from gonteel. | 
1. Elegance; gracefulnefs ; politenefs. 

He had a genius full of gexteelnefs and fpirit, 
having nothing that was ungraceful in his poitures 
and drelfes. Dryd. Dufrefn. 

Parmegiano has dignified the gentee/ne/s of mo- 
dern effeminacy, by uniting it with the fimplicity 
of the ancients, and the grandeur and fensi of Mi- 
chael Angelo. eynolds. 

2. Qualities befitting a man of rank. 
GE'NTIAN. n. f. [gentiane, French; gen- 
tiana, Latin.) Felwort or baldmony. 

The root of gentian is large and long, of a to- 
lerable firm texture, and remarkably tough: it has 
a faintifh and difagreeable fmell, and an ie a 
bitter taite. Hill's Mat. Med. 

Af it be fiftulous, and the orifice fmall, dilate it 
with gentian roots. Wifeman's Surgery. 

GENTIANE'LLA. we f..a kind of blue 
colour. 

GENTILE. n. f. [ gentilis, Latin.] 

1. One of an uncovenanted nation; one 
who knows not the true God. 

Tribulation and anguith upon every foul that 
doeth evil, of the few tirit, aud alfo of the gewei/e. 

Rom. ii. 2. 

Gentiles or infidels, in thofe ations, upon both 
the fpiritual and temporal good, have becn in one 
purfuit conjoined. Bacon. 

2. A perfon of rank. Obfolete. 

Fine Batil deGireth it may be her lot 

To grow, as agilliflower, trim in her pot; 
That ladies and gentiles, for whom we do ferve, 
May help him as necdeth, poor life to preferve. 
Tafer. 
GETILE'SSE. 2. f [Freach.] Complai- 
fance : civility. Not ufed. 

She with her wedding-cloaths undreffes 
Her complaifance and geztilejfes. Hudibras. 

GE'NTILISM. m f. [gentilifme, French; 
from gentie.] Heathenifm; paganifm. 

If invocation of faints had been produced in the 
apoftolical times, it would have looked like the in- 
troducing of gevtilijm again. Stilling fleet. 

Gentivi'tious. adj. [gentilisius, Latin. ] 
1. Endemial; peculiar to a nation. 

Thatan unfavory odour is geati/itions, or national 

aunto the Jews, reafon or fenfe will not induce. Brown. 
2. Hereditary ; entailed on a family. 
The common caufe of this diftemper is a particu- 
las and perhaps a gentilitious difpofition otf body. 
Arbuthnot. 
GENTI'LITY, x. /. [gentilité, French; from 
gentil, French; gentilis, Latin. } 
1. Good extra€tion, ; dignity of birth. 


2. Elegance of behaviour; gracefulnefs of 


mjen; nicety of tafte. 
3. Gentry; the clafs of perfons well born. 
Gavelkind muk needs, in the end, make a poor 
gentility. ‘ Davies on Ireland. 
4. Paganifm; heathenifm. 
When people began to efpy the falfhood of oracles, 
whereupon all gentility was built, their hearts were 
utterly averted trom it.’ Hooker. 


GENTILE. adj. [peatilis, Latin. } 
1. Well born; well defcended; ancient, 
though not noble. 
They entering and killing allof the gentle and 
rich faction, for honcfty fake broke open all prifons. 
Sidney. 
Thefe are the ftudies wherein our noble and gentle 
youth ought to beftow their time. Ailton an Educa. 
Of gentle blood, part fhed in honour’s caule, # 
Each parent {prung. ; Pope. 
2. Soft; bland; mild; tame; meek ; peace- 
able. 
I am one of thofe gentle ones that will ufe the 
devil himfelf with curtefy. Shake/p, Twelfth Night. 
Her voice was ever foft, 
Geatleand ow; an excellent thing in woman, Shak. 


To Ge'NTLE. V. a. 
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As gentle, and as jocund, astojeft, _, 
Go I to fight.’ Shukejp. Richard 11. 
A virtuous and a good man, reverend in converfa- 
tion, and gimr/e in condition. 2 Mac. tv. iho 
The gen:lef? heart on earth is prov’d unkind. 
Fairfax, 
Your change was wifes for, had fhe been deny’d, 
A (wift revenge had follow'd from her pride > 
You from my gentle nature had no feats; 
All my revenge is only in mytears. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 
He had fuch a gentle method of reproving their 
faults, that they were not fo much afraid as afhamed 
to repeat then. Arterb. 
3- Soothing; pacifick. 
And though this fenfe tirit gent/e mufick found, 
Her proper object is the {peech of men. Daviete 


Ge'nTLE. 1. f. 


1. A gentleman; a min of birth. Now 
out of ufe. 
Gentles, do not reprehend ; 
If you pardon, we will mead. 
Where is my lovely bride ? 
Howdoes my father? Genzles, methinks you frown. 
Shake/peare. 


Shakopee. 


2. A particular kind of worm. 
He will in the three hot months bite at a flagworm, 
or at a green gentle. Waltan's Angler, 
To make gentle; to 
raife from the vulgar. Obfolete. 
He to-day that theds his blood with me, 
Shall be my brother: be he never fo viles 


This day thall gent/e his conditions Shake/p. 


GE'NTLEPOLK. n.f. [gentle and folk.] Per- 


fons diftinguifhed by their birth from the 


vulgar. 
The queen’s kindred are made gentlefolk. Shakef. 
Gerthefoths will not care for the remainder of 2 
bottle of wine; therefore fet a frefh one before’ them, 
Swifte 


GE'NTLEMAN, 2. fe [gentilbomme, Yre 


gentishuortoe Ital. that is, homo gentiiis, a 
man of Anceftry. All other derivations 
feem to be whimfical. } 

1. A man of birth; a man of extraction, 


thouzh not noble. 
A ctl war was within the bowels of that ftate, 


between the gentleman and the peafar.s. Sidney 
I treely told you al the wealth I had 
Ran in my veins; I was a gentleman, Shak. 


He hither came a private gentleman, 
But young and brave, and ot a family 
Ancient and noble. Oway's Orphan. 
You fay a long defcended race 
Makes gentlemen, and that your high degree 
Is much difparsg'd to be match’d with me. Dryden. 


2» Aman raifed above the vulgar by his 


character or poft. , 
Inquire me out fome mean-born gentleman, 
Whom ! will marry ftrait to Clarence’ daughter. 
Shake/ps 
He is fo far from defiring to be ufed-as a gene 
tleman, that he detires to be ufed as the fervant of 
all. Late ' 


3. A term of complaifance ; fometimes iro- 


nical. 

The fame gentlemen who have fixed this piece «€ 
morality on the three naked filters dancing hand ini 
hand, would have found out as good a one had thcre 
been four of them fitting at a diftance, and covered 


from head to foot, Addifore 
4. The fervant that waits about the perfun 


of aman of rank, 

Sir Thomas More, the Sunday after he gave up 
his chancellorfhip, came to his wite’s pew, and uled 
the ufual words'of his geasleman uher; Madam, my 
lord is gone. Camden. 

Let be call'd before us 
That gentleman of Buckingham's in perfon. Shak</p. 
» Itis ufed of any man however high. 

The ear! of Hereford was reputed then 
In England the mott valiant gentleman. Shaksfp. 

The king is a noble gent/eman, and my familiar. 

Shakeppeare. 
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GENTLEMANLI'RE, } adj. [pentlexan and 
GE'NTLEMANLY, $ Jike.| Becoming a 

man of birth. 
He holdeth himfelf a gentleman, and fcorneth to 


work, which, he faith, is the life of a peafant or | 


thurl; but enureth himfelf to his weapon, and to 
the geas/emanly trade of ftealing. Spenfer. 

Pyramus is a fweetefaced man; a proper man as 
one thall feein a Summer's day; a moft lovely 


gestlenunlike man. els a 
You have train’d me up like a peafant, hiding 
from me all geat/emanlike qualities. Shake/p. 


Two clergymen ftood candidates fora freefchool, ' 
where a gentleman procured the place for the better 
{cholar and more gentlemanly An sh of the two. 

Swift. 


Gs'nTLeness. x. f. [from gentle. ] 
1. Dignity of birth ; bood ote dT 
2. Sottnefs of manners, fweetnefs of difpo- 


fition ; meeknefs; tendernefs. 
My lord Sebastian, 
The truth, you fpeak, doth lack fome gentlenc/s. 
Shuke/p. 
Your brave and haughty fcorn of all, 
Was ttately ahd monarchical ; 
All gentlenc/s with that efteem'd 
A duil and tlavith virtue feemed. 
Still the retains 
Her maiden gentlene/s, and oft at eve 
Vifits the herds. Milton. 
The perpetual gewtlene/s, and inherent goodneis 
of the Ormond Family. Dryden's Fables, Dedic. 
Changes are brought about tilently and infenfibly, 
with all imaginable benignity and gentlenefs. 
Woodward's Natural Hiftory, 
Mafters muft correct their fervants with pentle- 
nefs, prudence, and mercy. Rogers. 
Women ought not to think gertleneft of heart 
* ‘defpicable in a man. Clariffa. 
9. Kindnefs; benevolence. Obfolete. 
The gentlenefs of all the gods go with thee. Shak. 
GE'NTLESHIP. 2. f. [from _gentle.]' Car- 
riage of a gentleman. Obfolete. 
Some in France, which will needs be gentlemen, 
have more genti¢/bip in their hat than in their head. 
Afcham's Schoclmafier, 
Ge!NTLEWOMAN. 1. fe, [gentle and svoman. 
See GENTLEMAN. ] 
1. A woman of birth above the vulgar; a 
woman well defcended. 
The geatlewomen of Rome did not fuffer their 
infants to be fo long fwathed as poorer people. Abbot. 
Doth this Sir Protheus 
Often refort unto this gentiewoman, Shake/peare. 
Gentlewomen may do themfelves much good by 
kneeling upon a cathion, and weeding. Bacon. 


2. A woman who waits about the perfon of 
one of high rank. 

The latequcen’s geat/eevoman,a knight’s daughter, 
To be her miftrefs’ miftrefs! Shakef. Henry VIU. 

Her gentlewomen, like the nereids, 

So many mermaids, tended her i’ th’ eyes, 
Aud made their bends adorings. 
3. Aword of civility or irony. 

Now, geaticwoman, yoware confeffing your-enor- 
raities; | know it by that hypocritical down-caft 
look. 

Ge'ntiy. adv [from gentle. | 
3. Softly; meekly ; tenderly ; inoffenfively ; 
kindly. 

My anittrefinges:r/y chides the fault I made. Dryd. 


Cowley. 


ay bakef. 


Dryden, | 


GEO 


t. Birth; condition; rank derived from 
inheritance. 
You are cértainly a gentleman, 
Clerk-like experiene’d, which no lefs adorns 
Our -gentry than our parent’s noble name, 
In whofe fuccefs we are gentle. Shak. Wint. Tale. 
2. Clafs of people above the vulgar; thofe 
between the vulgar and the nobility. 
They flaughtered many of the gentry, for whom 
no fex or age could be accepted for excufe. Sidxey. 
Let ftates, that aim at greatnefs, take heed how 
their nobility and gentry multiply too tat, Bacon. 
How cheerfully the hawkers cry 


A fatyr, and the gentry buy. |, , Swift. 
3. A termof civility real or ironical. 
The many coloured geztry there above, 
By turns are rul’d by tumult and by love. Prior. 
4. Civility; complaifance. Obfolete. 
Shew us fo much gentry andgood-will, 
As to extend yourtime with us a-while,  Shake/p. 


GenurFte'crion.2./.{ genuflexion, French; 
genu and fleto, Latin.) The att of bend- 
ing the knee; adoration expreffed by 
bending the knee. | 

Here ufe all tHe rites of adoration, geruflexions, 
wax-candlcs, incenfe, oblations,, prayers only ex- 
cepted. Srilling fect. 

GE'NUINE, adj. [genuinus, Latin.) -Not 
fpurious; not counterfeit; real; natural; 
troe. 

Experiments were at one time tried with genuine 
materials, and at another time with fophilticated 
ones. Boyle. 

The belief and remembrance, andlove and fear of 
God, have fo great influence to make men religious, 
that where any of thefe is, the reit, together» with 

the trueand genuineeftects of them, are ‘upeo to 


be. lot for. 
A fudden darknefs covers all; ti 


True genuine night: night added to the groves, 

ig Dryden. 

GB NUINELY.adz. [from genuize.| Without 
adulteration, without foreign admixtures ; 
naturally. 

There is another agent able to analize compound 
bodies lefs violently, more genuinely, and more uni- 
verfally (han che bre. Boyle. 

Ge’nuineness. x. f. [from gennine.} F ree- 
dom from any thing counterfeit ; free¢éom 
from adulteration ; purity; natural ftate. 

It is not efleatial to the genuinerefs of colours to 
be durable, . Beyle. 

GE'NUS. n. f. [Latin.] In fcience, a clafs 
of being, comprehending under it many 
fpecies: as quadruped is a genus compre- 
hending under it almoft’ all terreftrial 
beafts. l É 

A general idea is called by the fchools genus, and 
itis one common nature agreeing to feveral other 
common natures: fo animal is a genus, becaufe it 
vagreesto horfe, lion, whale, and butterfly. dante. 

If minerals are not convertible into another Spe- 
cies, though of the fame genus, much lefs can they 
be furmifed reducible into a fpecies of another genus. 

j Harvey on Confumptions. 
GEOCE'NTRICK. adj. [yh and xtezpor; gev- 
ventrique, Fr.) Applied to a planet or 
orb having the earth for its centre, or the 
fame centre with the earth. Harris. 


The mifchicts that come by inadvertency, or ig- | GEIOD/ESIA. ». f [yiedenoicis geodefie, 


Borance, arc but very gently to be taken notice of. 
orke, 
2. Softly; without violence. 
Fortune’s blows, 


When molt truck home, beingigently warded, craves 
Shakefp. Coriolanus. G EOD Æ'TI CAL. 


A noble cunning. 

A fortot great bat, as men lay atkeep with their 

legs naked, will fuck their blood at a wound fo 

gently made as not to awake them. Crew's Muf. 

GENTRY. 2. e [gentlery, gentry, from 
gentle.) 


French.}] That part of geometry which 

contains the dottrine or art of meafuring 

furfaces, and finding the contents of all 

plain figures. Harris. 

adj. [from peodefa.| Re- 
lating to the art of meafuring furfaces ; 
comprehending or fhowing the art of mea- 
furing land. 

GEOGRAPHER. 2..f. [ys and yenbe ; 


GEO 
geographe, Fr.) One who defcribes' the 
earth according to the pofition of its dif- 
ferent parts. 


A greater partof the earth hath ever been peopled. 
than hath been known or defcribed by Bergrap bers. 
rowie 


The bay of Naples is called the Crater by theold 
geographers. Addifon. 
rom fea to fea, from realm to realm I rove, 

And grow a meer geographer by love. ickel, 
Geocra'PHICAL. adj. (geographique, Fre 
from geography. Relating to geography $ 
longing to geography. 
GEoGRA'PHICALLY. adv. [from gesgra- 
phical.| Ina geopraphical manner; ac- 
cording to the rules of geography. 

Minerva lets Ulyffes into the knowledge of his 
country; the geographically defcribes it to him. 

Broome on the Odyffey. 

Gro/craPHy n. f. [ya and ypaĝw; greo- 
graphie, French.) Geography, in a ftritt 
fenfe, fignifies the knowledge of the cir- 
cles of the earthly globe, and the fitua- 
ton of the various parts: of the earth. 
When it is taken in a little larger fenfe, 
it includes the knowledge of the feas 
alfo; and in the largeft Raife of all, it 
extends to the various cuftoms, habits, 
and governments of nations. Watts. 

Olympus is extolled by the Greeks as attaining 
unto heaven; but geagraphby makes flight account 
hereof, when they difcourfe of Andesor Teneriff. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, 
According to ancient fables the Argonauts failed up: 
the Danube, and from thence paffed into the Adri- 
atick, carrying their fhips upon their fhoulders; a 
mark of great ignorance in geography. Arbuthnot. 
Gro'Locy. ney. [yà and avv@.]} The 
doétrine of the earth; the knowledge of 
the ftate and nature of the earth. _ 
GEOMANCER. a. fo [1 and wari] A 
fortunete'ler; acatter of figures; acheat 
who pretends to foretel futurity by other 
means than the alftrologer. 
Fortunetellers, jugglers, geomancers, and the 
incantatory jmpoltors, though commonly men of ine 
ferior rank, daily delude the vulgar. Brown, 
GEOMANCY. x. f [vħand paria.] geoe 
mance, French.] ‘The a& of cafting fi- 
gures; the act of foretelling by figures 
what fhall happen. ; 

According to fome thére are four kinds of divina- 
tion; hydromancy, pyromancy, aeromancy, and 
geomancy. Ayliffe. 

Groma'NnTICK, adj. [from gecmancy.| Per- 
taining to the act of cafting figures. 

Two geomantick figures were difplay’d* 
Above his head, a warriour, and a maid; r 
One when diret, and one when retrograde. Dryd, 

GEO'METER, v. /. [ysmpetrpys; geometre, Fr} 
One fkilled in geometry ; a geometrician. 

He became oneof thechief geometerrof his age. 

Wares, 

Geo/METRAL. adj. | geometral, French ; 

from geometry. | Pertaining to geometry. 
Diet. 

GEOMETRICAL. pi adj. [yeeperpinecs; geome- 

Grome'rarex. f trigue, French; from 
geometry. 

1. Pertaining to geometry. 

A geometrical {cheme is let in by the eyes, but 
the demoutftration is'difcerned by reafon. More, 

‘This mathematical dittipline, by the help of geo- 
metrical principles doth teach ‘to contrive feveral 
powers. Wilkins. 

2. Prefcribed or laid down by geometry. 

Mutt men take the meafure of God juft by the 

fame geometrical proportions that“he did, yoo 
i 


GEO 
' @xer’d the height and bignefs of 
foot? Stilling ficet, 
Does not this wife philofopher affert, l 
That the vaft orb, which cafts fo fair his beams, 
Is fuch, or not much bigger than he feems ? 
That the dimenfions of his glorious face 
Two geometrick feet agibaive furpafs? Blackmore. 
3. Difpofed according to geometry. 
Geometrick jafper feemeth of affinity with the 
lapis fanguinalis defcribed by Boetius; but it is cer- 
tainly one fort of lapis cruciformis. Grew's Muf: 
Geome’TRICALLY. adv. [from geomet ri- 
cal.| According to the laws of geometry. 
"Tis poMible  gevmerritally to: contrive fuch an 
„artificial motion as (hall be of greater fwiftnefs than 
the revolutions of the heavens. Wilkins's Math. 
All the bones, mufcles, and veflels of. the body are 
contrived moit gesmeirically, according to the ftrict- 
-eft rules of mechanicks. Ray. 
G KBOMETR BC} AN. 7. VA [vrowsrpn.] One 
tkilled in geometry; a geometer. 
Although there be a certain truth, geometricians 
would not receive fatisfaction without deornftration 
thereof. Brown. 
_ , How eafity does an expert gesmetricidx, with one 
giance of Ins eye, take in a complicated diagram, 
“made up of many lines and circles ! 


* To GeO'METRIZE. v. a. [veawilpew. ] To 
act according to the laws of geometry. 


We obtained good ftore of cryftals, whofe figures 
were differing enough, though prettily thaped, as if 
nature had'ar once atfected variety in their figuration, 
and yet confined hetfelt to'geom?r: zr. Boyle. 


GEO'METRY. x./. [ysopchln; geometric, 
French.j,, Originally fiznities the art of 


meafuring the carth, orany diftances or | 


dimenfions’on or within it: buritis now 
ufed for the fetencé of quantity, exten- 
fion, of, magnitude abitraétedly confider- 
ed, without any regard to matter. 
Geometry it ufually divid-d into {peculative, and 
practical; ‘the former of which contemplates: and 
treats of the properties of continued quantity abltrudt- 
edly; and the tatter applies thefe tpeculations and 
theorems to ufe and practice. Harris. 
In the mufcles alone there feems to be more geo- 
metry than in all the artificial engines in the wor'd. 
i Ray on the Creation. 
» Him alfo for my cenfor I étfdain, 
Who thinks all fcience, as all virtue, vain; 
Who counts geometry and ‘numbers toys, 
And with his toot the facred duft dettroys,  Dryd. 
Geopo'NtCar. adj. (74 and zu; geopo- 
nique, French. } Relating to agriculture ; 
relating to the cultivation of the ground. 
Such expreffions are frequent in authors geopori- 
eal, or fuch as have treated de re rufiica. Brown, 


Georo'nicks. 2. Ja [ya and sa.) The 
fcience of cultivating the ground; the 
dodtrine of agriculture. 

Georce. x. J» [Georgias, Latin. ] 

1. A figure of St. George on horfeback 
worn by the knights of the garter. 

look on my george, lam a gentleman; 
Rateme at what thou wilt. Shakefp. Henry V1. 

2. A brown loaf. Of this fenfe I know not 
the original. 

Cubb'd in a cabbin, ona mattrafs laid, 
Oa a brown george, with lowly (wobbers, fed. Dry J. 

G LO/RGICK. Ae J: [vrwpyixo ; geor igues, 
Fr.] Some part of the fcience of huf- 
bandry 
off with all the beauties and embellith- 
ments of poetry. Addifon. 

Gro'rcicK. adj, Relating to the doctrine 
of agriculture. ad 

Here'l perufe the Mantuan’s georgick ftrains, 
And learn the lahoursof Malian twains. 


Geo'ticx. adj. [from yi] PéJotiging to 
~~ Dia. 


, 
~ 


theearth; cerrcftrial. 


Herenles "by his | Grp 


y into a pleafing drefs, and fet | 


‘ 


‘GES 

ENT. adj. [gerens, Latin.) Carrying ; 
bearing. Dic. 
Ge'rFaLcon. #. f. A bird of prey, in 
fize between a valture and. a hawk, and 
of the greateft ftrength next to the eagle. 
Bailey. 
GE'RMAN.. 2 fe [germain, French; germa- 
mus, Latin.) Brother; one approaching 
to a brother in proximity of blood: thus 
the children of brothers or fitters are called 
coufins german, the only fenfe in which 

the word is now ufed. 


They knew it was their coufin german, the fa- f 


mous Amphialus. Sidney. 

And to him faid, go now, proud milcreant, 
Thytelf thy meflage do to german dear. Fairy Queen, 
Wert thou a bear, thou wouldit be kill’d by the 
horfe; wert thou a horfe, thou wouldft be feiz'd by 
the leopard; wert thou a Icopard, thou wert german 
to the lion, and the Ipots of thy kindred were juries 
on thy life. bakefpeare’s Timon. 
You'll have your nephews neigh to you; you'll 
have courfers for coufins, and genets for germans. 
Shakefpeare’s Orbello. 


Wais. | GE'R u an. adj. [germanus, Latin.) Related. 


Obfolete. 

» Not he alone thall fuffer what wit can make heavy, 

and vengeance bitter; but thofe that are german to 

him, though removed fifty times, fhall come under 

the hangman. Shak/peare. 
GE'RMANDER. #. J. [ germandrée. French ; 

chamedrys, Latin.{ A plant. Miller. 


Peru. mJ. (germer, Latin. } A fprout 


or. fhoot; ‘that part which grows ‘and 
{fpreads. 
Whether it be not made out of the germe, or 
treadle of the egz, doth fenn of leifer doubt, Browz. 
Ge'amin. x./. [germen, Latin.} A fhoot- 
ing or fprouting feed. Out of ufe. 
Though palaces and pyramids do flope 
Their heads to their foundations; though the treafure 
Of nature's germins tumble all together, 
Even ’till deitruction ficken ; anfwer me 
“Towhatl atk you. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth, 
Thou all-fhaking thunder, 
Strike flat the thick rotundity o’ the world ; 
Crack nature's mould, all germins {pill at once 
That make ungrateful man. Shakejp. King Lear. 


To Gt'RMINATE.. n. [germino, Latin. ] 
To fprout pto fhoot; to bud; toput forth. 
This action is furthered’ by the chalcites, which 
hath within a fpirit that will put forth and germinate, 
as we fee in chymical trials. Bacin’s Natural Hifi! 
The feeds of all kinds of vegetables being planted 
near the furface of the earth, in a convenient foil, 
amongft matter proper fur tbe formation of vegeta- 
bles, would germinate, grow up, and replemith the 
face of the earth. Wicdward, 
G ERMINA'TION. 3. f. [ germination, French; 
Sronygerminate.| The actof fprouting or 
fhooting ; growth. 
For acceleration of germination, we thall handle 
the fubjett of plants generally. 
The Duke of Buckingham had another kind of 
germination; and furcly, had he been a plant, he 
would have ‘been reckoned among the [poni naa 
feentes. Hotton, 
There is but little fimilitude between a terrcous 
humidity and plantal germinutions, Glanville, 
Suppole the earth thould be carried to the great 


diitance of Saturn; there the whole globe would be P 


one frigid zone; there would be no life, no germi- 
nation. $ Bentley's Sermons. 


Ge/runn. m. fi [gerindium, Latin.] Jn 


the Latin grammar, a kind of ‘verbal | 


noun, which governs cafes like a verb, 
GEST: af. [gcfum, Latin.) 
1. A ‘deed; an action’; an atchievement. 
Who fair them quites, a3 him befeemed belt, 
Ant goodly san difcourie with many a noble ge/?, 


Spenfer J 


Bacon. | 


GET 


2. Show ; reprefentation. . 

Gefts fhould be interlarded after the Perfian mani 
ner, by ages, young and old. 

3- The roll or journal of the feveral days, 
and ftages prefixed, in the progreffes of 
our kings, many of them being ftill extant 
in the herald’s office. [from gifle, or gite, 
French. | Hanmer, 

I'll give you my commiffion, 
To let himthere a month, behind the ccf, 
Prefix'd for’s parting. Shake/peare’s Winter's Tale. 

4- A ftage; fo much of a journey as pailes 
without interruption. In all fenfes ob- 


folete. | 
He: diftintly fets down the ges and progrefs 
thereof. Town. 


Gesta'tion. ». /i [gefario, Latin.} The 
act of bearing the young in the womb. 


Ariftotle afirmeth the birth of the infant, or time 
of its gfarion, extendeth fometimes unto the. ele- 
venth month ; but Hippocrates avers that it exceed 
eth not the tenth. Brown, 

Why in viviparous animals, in the time of goffa- 
tion, fhould the nourithment be carried to the em- 
bryo in the womb, which at other times goeth not 
that way? Ray onthe Creation. 


To GESTI'CULATE. v. n. | gefficulor, La- 
tin; gefticuler, French.} ‘To play antick 
tricks; to fhew poftares. Dic. 

GESTICULATION, n. jè [ geficulatio; Lat. 
gfticulation, French; from gefticulate. } 
Antick tricks ; various poftures. 

Gesture. %./. |gero, gium, Latin; gefe, 
French. } 

t. Action or pofture expreffive of fentiment. 


Ah, my fifter, if you had heard his words, or feen 
his geffures, when he made me-know what and to 
whom his love was, you would have. matched in 
yourfelf thofe two rarely matched together, pity aad 
delight. Sidney. 

hen we make profeffion of our faith, we ftand; 
when we acknowledge our fins, or feek unto God 
for favour. we fall down; becaufe the gefure of 
conftancy becometh us beit in the one, in the other 
the behaviour of humility. Hlagker. 

To the dumbnefs of the ge/fure 
One might interpret. Sh2ke/peare's Timon of Athens. 

Humble and’ revorend geffures in our *pproaches 
to God exprefs tht inward reverence of our fouls. 

Duty of Man. 
2. Movement of the body. 

Grace was in all her teps, heav’n in. her eye, 

In ev'ry gefure dignity and love! Milton's Par, Left. 

Every one will agree in this, that weought either 
to lay afidevall kinds of geffure, or at leattto make 
ufe of fuch only as are graceful and expreifive. 

Addifon's Sprétator. 
To Ge'sture. v. a. [from the noun. ‘To 


accompany with action or pofture. 
Our attire difgraccth it, it is not orderly read, 
nor erfiured as befkemeth. Hooker’. 
He undertook fð to g¢fure and muffle up himielf 
in his hood, as the duke's manner was, that none 
fhould difceern him. Wotton. 
To GET. v.a. pret. I pot, anciently gat; 
part. pall. got, or gotten. [xetan, geTTan, 
Saxon. | 
1. To procute ; to obtain. 
Thine be the coffet, well hait thou it get. Spenfer. 
Ofithat which was our father’s hath he gorren, all 
this glory. Gen. xxxi, 1. 
We gat our bread with the peril of our lives. 
Sant. Y. Q. 
David'gat him a name when he retumed from 
finiting of the Syrians. 2 Sam. viii. 13. 
Moft of thefe things might be more exaétly tried 
by the Torricellian ‘expetiments, if we could ger 
tubes fo accurately blown that the cavity were per- 
fectly cylindrical. Royle, 
Sucha confcience, as has not been wanting to 
ilf, in endeavouring to.grt the utsnoit and clearcit 
information about the will of God, that its power, 
advantages, 


GIEST 
advantages, and opportunities could aford it, is thst 
great internal judge, whole abfoltstion is a ration! 
and fure ground of confidence. Sourb. 

He infentib'y gor a facility, without perceiving 
how; and that is attributed wholly to nature, which 
was much more the effector ufe-and practice. Lacke. 

The man who lives upon alms, gers him his fet of 
admirers, and deiights in fuperiority, Addifan. 

Sphinx was a moniter that would eat 
Whatever ftranger the could rer, 

Unlefs his ready wit dilclos’d, 
The fabtle riddle the propos’d. Addifon's Whig Ex. 

This praGice is tobe ufed at ficft, in order to get 
a fixed habit of attention, and in fome cafes only, 

Ills. 

The word ge? is varioufly ufed: we fay to grt 
money, to ger in, to get off, to ges ready, to ger a 
ftomach, and to get acold, Watts. 

2. To force; to feize. 

Such lofels and fcatterlings eannot eafily, by any 
conttable, or other ordinary officer, be gotten, when 
they are challenged for any fuch faa. Spenfer. 

‘lhe king feeing this, ftarted from where he tat, 

‘Out from his trembling hand his weapon gat. Daniel. 
All things, but one, you can refore; 
Theheart you get returns no-more. Waller. 
3. To win by conteft. 
Henry the fixth hath laft 
All that which Henry the fifth had gotten. Shake/p. 

He gat his people. great honour, and he made 
battles, protecting the hoft with his {word. 

y Mac. iii. 3. 

To get the day-of them of his own nation, would 
be a moft unhappy day for hrm. 2 Mac.v. 6. 

Auria held that courfe to shave drawn the gallies 
within his great fhips, who thundering amongft them 
with their great ordnance, might have opened a way 
unto his gallies to have gotten a victory. © Knolles. 

4. To-have poffeffion of; to have. This 
‘fenfe is commonly in the compound. pre- 
terite. 

Then forcing thee, byfire he made thee bright; 
Nay, thou halt got the face of man. erbert. 

5. To: beget upon a:female. - 

Thefe-boys are boys ofice; they’ll none of her; 
fure they are baftards to the Englifh, the French 
never got them. Shake/peare. 

Women with ftudy’d arts they vex : 

Ye gods deftroy that impious fex; 

And if there muft be fome t’invoke 

Your pow’rs, and make your altars fmoke, 
Come down yourfelves, and, in their place, 


Get a more juft and nobler race. Waller. 


Children they got on their female captives. Locke.’ 


If you'll take ‘em as their fathers gor ’em, fo and 
well; if not, you muft ftay ’till they ger a better ge- 


aeration. Dryden: 
Has no man, but who has kill’d 
A father, right to get a child? Pricer. 


Let ev'ry married man, that’s grave and wife, 
Take a tartuff of known ability, 
Who thall fo fettle lafting reformation ; 
Firft get a fon, then give him education. 
The god of day, defcending from above, 
Mixt with the day, and gor the queen of love. 
Granville. 


Dorfet. 


6. To gain as profit. 

Though creditors will lofe one fifth of their prin- 
cipal and ufc, and landlords one fifth of their in- 
come, yet the debtors and tenants will not ge? it. 

, ne Locke. 
7. To gain a fuperiority or advantage. 

If they get ground and ’vantage of the king, 

Then join you with them like a rib of Reel. Shak. 
8. ‘To earn; to gain by labour. 

Having no mines, nor any other way of gerting or 
keeping of riches but by trade, fo much of our trade 
as is loft, fo much of our riches muft neceflarily go 
with it. Locke. 

If it be fo much pains to count-the money l would 
fpend, what labour did it cott my anceftors to ger it? 

7 i Locke, 
g. To receive as a price or reward. 

Any tax laid on foreign commodities in England 
raifes their prices and makes the importer ger more 
for them ; but a tax laid on your home-made com- 


modities Jeflens their price. Locke. 


GET 


ro. To learn. 
This defect he frequently lamented, it being harder 
with him to get oue formon by heart than gisa 
twenty. ; éll. 
Ger by heart the more common and ufeful words 
out of fgmejudicivus vocabulary. Watts. 
ti. To procure to be. l 
I thall thew ~how we may get it thus informed, 
and afterwards preferve and keep it fo, South. 
32. ‘To put into any ftate. 
Nature taught them to make certain veffels of a 


tree, which they got down, not with cuttings but’ 


with fre. Abbot, 

Take no repulfe, whatever the doth fay ; 

For, get you gone, the doth not mean away. Sak. 

He who’ attempts to ger another man into. his ab- 
folute power, does thereby put himfelf into a ftate of 
war with him. Locke. 

Bciore your ewes biing forth, they may be pretty 
well kepr, to ge them a little into heart. Mortimer. 

Hejim, who was taken up in embalming the 
bodies, vifited the place very frequently ; his greatett 
perplexity was how to ger the lovers out of it, the 
gates being watched- Guardian. 

13. To prevail on; to induce. 

Though the king could not ger him to engage in a 
life of bufinefs, he made him however his chief 
companion. Spectator. 

14. To draw; to hook. 

With much communication will he tempt thee, 
and fmiling upon thee ger out thy fecrets. Becle/, xiii. 

By the marriage ot his grandfon Ferdinand he 
got into his family the kingdoms of Bohemia and 
Hungary. Addifon. 

Atter having got out of you every thing you can 
fpare, 1 fcorn to trefpafs, Guardian, 

ts. To betake; toremove; implying hafte 
or danger. 

Get you to bed on th’ inftant; I will be return’d 
forthwith. , Stakefpeare's Othello. 

Arife, ge? thee out from this land. Gen. xxxi. 13. 

_Left they join alfo unto our enemies, and fight 
againft us, and fo get them up out of the laud. 
Exodus, i, 10. 

He with all fpeed gor himfelf with his followers 

to the trong town of Mega. Knolles's tliffery. 
16. To remove by force or art. 

She was quickly gor off the land again. Kvolles, 

The roving fumes of quickfilver, in evaporating, 
would oftentimes faften upon the gold in fuch plenty, 
as would put him to much trouble to ger them otf 
trom his rings. Boyle. 

When mercury is got by the help of the fire out 
of a metal, or other mineral body,. we may fuppofe 
this quickiilver to have been a perfect body of its’ 
own kind. Bayle. 

They would be glad to get out. thofe weeds which 
their own hands have planted, and which now have 
taken too deep root to be eafily extirpated. Locke. 

17- To put. 
Ger on thy boots; we'lbride all night. “Shake/p, 


18. To GeT of. ‘Yo fell or difpofe of by 
fome expedient. 

Wood, to ger his halfpence off, offered an hundred 
pounds in his coin for feventy in filver. Suift. 

To GET. vm. 

t» To arrive at any ftate or pofture by de- 
grees with fome kind of labour, effort, 
or difficulty : ufed either of perfons or 
things. 

Phalantus was entrapped, and faw round about 
him. but could not get out. Sidney, 
You knew he walk’d o’er perils, on an edge 
More likely to fall in than to get o'er. Shat. HAV. 
The franger thall ger up above thee very Nigh, 
and thou fhalt come down very low. Deut. xxviii.43. 
The fox bragged whata number of fhitts and 
devices he had to ger from the hounds, and the cat 
faid he had but one, which was to climb a tree. 


Bacon. 
Thofe that are very cold, and ely in their 
feet, cannot get to Neep. Bacon's Natural Hifory. 


* T utterly condemn the practice of the latter times, 
that fome who are pricked for theriffs, and were fit, 
fhould get out of the bil. Bacon's Advice te Villiers. 


GET 
He got away unto the Chritians, and hardly 
e‘caped. Kaw ies. 
c would be et their backs before they con!d gre 
out of Armenia. Knolles’s Hiflory cf the Turk, 
She plays with his rage, and getsadove his anger. 
Denham. 
The Jatitant air had got away in bubbles. "Boyies 
There are few bodies whofe minute parts ftick fo 
clofe together, but that it is potlible to meet with 
fome other body whote {mall parts may get between, 
and fo disjoin them. oyle. 
There was but an infenfible diminution of the 
liquor upon the recefs of whatever it was that got 
through the cork. oyle, 
Although the'univerfe, and every partthereof, are 
objeđts full of excellency, yet the multiplicity thereof 
is fo various, that the underftanding falls under a 
kind of defpondency of gerring through fa great a 
tafk. Hale's Origin of Matkird. 
- 1f there fhould be any leak at the bottom of the 
velel, yet very little water would get in, becaufene 
air could get out. Wilkins. 
O heav'n, in what alab’rinth am Eled ! 
I couid ger out, but ihedetains the thread ! Dryden. 
So have I feen fome fearful hare maintain 
A courfe, till tir'd before the dog the tay ; 
Who, ftretch'd behind her, paats upon the plain, 
Paft pow'r to kill, as the toget away. ryder, 
The more oily and light part of this mafs would 
get above the other, and fwim upon it. Burnet. 
Having gor through the foregoing paffage, let us 
go on to his next argument. Locke. 
The removing of the pains we feel, is the gersing 
out of mifery, and confequently the tirft. thing to be 
done, in order to hapginefs, abfent good. Locke. 


If, having go? into the fenfe of the epiftles, we - 


will but compare what he fays, in the places where 

he treats of the fame {ubje&, we can hardly be mif- 

taken in his fenfe. Locke. 
I got upas faft as poffible, girt on my rapier, and 

{natehed up my hat, when my landlady came up te 

me. Tatler, 
Bucephalus would let no body gef upon him but 

Alexander the Great. Addifan on Italy, 
Imprifon'd fires, in the clofe dungeons pent, 

Roar to gez loofe, and ftruggle for a vent; 

Eating their way, and undermiaing all, 

“Till with amiglity burft whole mountains fall. 


Addifon. 
When Alma now, in diffrent ages, 
Has finith'd her afcending ftages, 
_ Into the head at length fhe gers, 
And there in publick grandeur fits, 
To judge of things. Prior, 


I retolved to break through all meafures to grt 
away. Swift. 
2. To fall; to come by accident. 
Two or three men of the town are got among 
them, i Tatler. 
3. To find the way; to infinuate itfelf. 
When an egg is made hard by boiling, fince there 
is nothing that appears to get in at the (hell, unleis 
fome little particles of the water, it is not eafy to 
difcover from whence elfe this change proceeds than 
from a change made in the texture of the parts. 
Boyle. 
He raves; his words are loofe 
As heaps of fands, and fcattering wide from fenfe : 
So high he’s mounted in his airy hopes, 
That now the wind is gat into his head, 
And turns his brains to frenzy. Dryd. Span. Fryar. 
A child runs to overtake and get up to the top of 
his thadow, which ftill advances at the fame rate 
that he dues, Locke. 
Should dreffing, feafting, and balls once ger among 
the Cantons, their military roughnefs would be 
quickly lott. ‘ Addifon. 
‘The fluids which furround bodies, upon the fur- 
face of the globe, ger in between the furface of; bo- 
dies, when they arc at any diftance. Cheyne. 
4. To move; to remove. 
Get home with thy fewel make ready to fet; 
The fooner, and eafier carriage to get. Tuffer. 
5- To have recourfe to. l 
The Turks made great hafte through the midft of 
the town ditch, to get up into the, bulwark to hel 
their fellows, Knolles's Hiflery. 
Lying 4s fo cheap.a cover for any mifcarsiage, 
_ ond 


. S 


GET 


- and fo much in fathion, that a child can fcarce bef 
kept from getting-into it, ‘ke. 
6. ‘Yo go; to repair., | 
_ They ran to their weapons, and furiouly affailed 
the Turks, now fearing no fuch mafter, and were 
not as yet all gof into scat Knelles’s Hifory. 
A knot of ladies, gof together by themfelves, is a 
very {cool of impertinence. Swift. 
7. To put one’s felf in any ftate. 
They might get over the river Avan at Stratford, 
and ger between the'king and Worcefter. Clarendon. 
We can neither find fource nor iffue for fuch an 
exceffive mals of waters, neither where to have them ; 
nor, if we had them, bow to get quit of them. 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Without his affiftance we can no more ger quit 
of our affli€tion, than but by his pormiffion we fhould 
‘have fallen intout. Wake 
There isa fort of men who pretend to diveft 
. themfelves of partiality on both fides, and to ger 
above that imperfeet idea of their fubyet which little | 
writers fall into. Pepe on Homer. 
As the cbtaining the love of valuable men is the 
happieft end of this life, fo the next felicity is to get 
_ rid of fools and fcoundrels. Pope to Swift. 
8. To become:by any act what one was not | 
+ before.. 
The laughing fot, like all unthinking men, 
Bathes and gets drunk; then bathes and drinks 
` ‘again. i Dryden. |, 
9: To be a gainer ; to receive advantage. 
Like jewcis to advantage fet, 
Her beauty by the fhade does ger. 
10. Jo Get off. ‘Vo efcape. 
The gallies, by the benefit ot the fhores and fhal- f» 
lows, got off, Bacen'’s War with Spain. 
Whate'er thoy doft, deliver not thy fword ; 
With that thou may ‘ft ge? off, tho’ odds oppofe thee. 
* aa Dryden. 
11. To Get over. ‘To conquer ; to fup- 
( prefs; to pafs without being flopped ir 
thinking or acting. | 
Tisi very iptłeafant to hear the lady propofe her 
doubts, and to fee the pains he. is: at to get over 
* them. Addifen. 
J canriot get over the prejudice of taking fome lit- 
tle offence‘atthe clergyy for perpetually reading thar 
fermons. : i wifts 
To remove this difficulty, Peterborough was dif- | 
patched to Vaeana, and got over fome: part of thefe 
eifputes. , Swift. 
32. To Get up. To rife from repofe. 
Sheep will ger wp betimes inthe morning to feed 
againft rain. Bacon's Natural Hiftiry. 
13. To Gevup. -To rife froma feat. 
14. To remove from a place. 
Get you -up from about the tabernacle of Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram. Nuwb.vrvi. 


35. To ger, in_all its fignifications, both 
aétive and neutral, implies the acquifition 
of fomething, or the arrival at fome ftate 
or place by fome means; except in the 
ufe of the preterite compound, which 
often implies mere poffeffion: as, he has 
got a gecd cflate, does not always mean 
that he has acquired, but barely that she 
poflefies it» So we fay the lady has got 
black cyes, merely meaning that fhe has 
them. 

Ge'tter. x. f. [from get.] 

1. One who procures or obtains, 

2. One who bsa on a female. 

„Peace is a very lethargy, a gerter of more baftard 
ehildren than war’sia deftroyer of men. Shakefp. 

Ge'ttiNc. a. f. [from get. } 

1. A& of getting; acquifition. 

Wifdom is the psincipal*thing, therefore get wif- 
dom ; and wiih all thy gesting get underftanding. 
: Prov. iv. 7. 


— ono am 
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Waller. 


2»- Gain ; profit. 
Who hath a ftate to repair may not defpife fmall 


GHE 


GIA 


things ; and it is lefs difhonourable to abridge a petty T, GAESS. V. A. [See To Guess, Ghes 


charge than to ftoop to petty gerrings. Bacon. 
The meaner families return a fmal! hare of their 
gettings, to be a portion for the child. Swift. 
Ge'wcaw. 2. f. [zexap, Saxon; joyau, 
French.] A fhowy trifle; atoy; a bauble; 
a fplendid plaything: 
That metal they exchanged for the meaneft trifles 
and gewgatus which the others could bring. dor. 
Prefer that which Providence has pronounced to 
be the ftaff of life, before a glittering gewgawthat 
has no other value than what vanity has fet upon it. 
L’ Effrange. 
As children, when they throw one toy away, 
Straight.a more foolith gewgaw comes in play. 
S Dryden. 
A heavy geugaw', call’d a crown, that fpread 
‘About his temples, drown’d his narrow head,’ 
And would have erufhed it. Dryden's Juvenal, 
Some loofe the bands 
Of ancient friendthip, cancel nature’s laws: 
For pageantry and tawdry gewgaws. Philips. 
The firft images were fans, tiks, ribbands, laces, 
and many other gewgaws, which lay fo thick that 
the whole heart was nothing elfe but a toythop. 
Addifen's Guardian, 
Get'wcaw. adj. Splendidly trifling; fhowy 
without. value: 
Let him that would leam the happinefs of reli- 
ion, fee the. poor gewguw happinefs of Feliciana. 
i RS Te i aw's Serious Call. 


Gua'stFuL. adj. [gayt and pulle, Saxon. | | 


Dreary; difmal ; melancholy; fit forwalk- 
ing fpirite.. Obfolete; 

Here will 1 dwell apart, 
In gha/lful grave, 'ull my laft fleep 
Do clofe mine eyes::.,, 


Help me, ye baneful birds, whofe fhrieking-found, . 


ls Ggn of dreary death, Speafer’s Paftorals. 

Gua'stiiness. 2. f. [from ghafly.| Hor- 
rour of countenance; refemblance. of a 
ghoft ; palenefs. 

GHA'STLY. gar: [xare or ghcf and Jike. } 
Le Like a ghoft; having horrour-in the 
countenance; pale; dreadful ; .difmal. , 

Whg@ looks your grace fo heavily to-day ? . 

—O, l have paft a mifetable night; 

So full of ugly fights, of ghaff/y dreams, 

So full of difmal terrour was rhe time. Sbake/p. 
countenance upon the great balla, aud began now 
toifhew ber gbu/t/y face. Knolles. 

Death 

Gfinn’d horriblez gba/ily fmile, to hear 
His famine fhould be fill’d. Milton’s Paradife' Left. 

Lhofe.departed friends, whom. at owr lati fepara- 
tion we faw disfigured by all the g4uf/y horrours 
of death, we hall then feet affidting. about thema- 
jeftick throne of Chu, with their once vile bodies 
transfigured into the likenefs of his glorious body, 


of thrones, princrpalities and powers. 
He came, bur witli fuch alter’d looks, 
So wild, fo ghafily, as if fome ghoft had met him, 
All pate and fpeechlefs.. Dryden's Spanifb Friar. 
| l did not for thefe gha/tly vifions fend ; 
Their fudden:coming does fome illyportend. 
2. Horrible; focking; dreadful. . 
To be lefs than gods 


Dryd. 


Difdain’d ; but meaner thoughts learn’d in their 


flight, 


Mangled with gha/f/y wounds through plate and mail. 


Milton. 
l who make the triumph of to-day, 


May of to-morrow’s pomp one part appear, 
Gbafily with wounds, and lifelefs on the’bier ! 
Prior. 
Guas'tNess. m j. [from zart, Saxon.) 
Ghaftlinefs ; horrour of look. Not ufed. 
Look you pale, miftrefs ? 
Do you perceive the ghufine/s of the eye ? Shuke/p. 
GH’/ERKIN. 7% j- pas urcke, German, a 
“-eucumber.] A {mall pickled cucumber. 


Skinner. 


Envy quickly difcovered in courtSoly man’schanged | 


mingling their glad. acclamations with the hailelujans 
Boyle. | 


is by criticks confidered as the true or- 
thography, but gze/s has univerfally pre- 
vailrd, To conjecture. 

GHOST. z. /. [xaye, Saxon. } 

1. The foul of man. 

Vex not his gba: O, let him pafs! He hateshim, 
That would upon the rack of this rough world 
Stretch him out longer. Shake/peare’s King Lear, 

Often did I ftrive 
To yield the go/? ; but till the envious flood 
Kept in my foul- Shakefpeare's Richard UL. 
2. A fpirit appearing after death. 
The mighty gbof's of our great Harrys rofe, 
And armed Edwards look’d with anxious eyes, 

To fee this fleet among unequal foes, 

By which fate promis’d them their Charles fhould rife. 

Dryden. 

3: To give up the Guost. To die; to yield 

up the fpirit into the hands of God. 

Their fhadows feem 

A canopy moft fatal, under which 

Our voi ready to give up the gbofa Shake/p. 
4- The third perfon in the adorable Trinity, 

called the Holy Ghoft. 
To GHosr. v. #. [from the noun.] To, 

yield upthe ghoft; to die. Not in ufe. 

Euryalus taking leave of Lucretia, precipitated 
her into fuch a love-fit, that within a few hours 
the glcfied. Sidney, 

Jo Guost. v. a. To haunt with appari- 
tions of departed men. - Obfolete... 
Julius Cæfar 
Whoat Philippi the good Brutus ghofrd, » 
There faw you labouring for him, Shakefpeare, 
Guo'stiingss. .f. [from-ghcf.y.} Spiri- 
tual tendency; quality of having reference - 
chiefly to the foul. 
Guo'stLy. atj. [from gheft,] 
1. Spiritual ; relating to the foul ; not care - 
nal; not fevular. 
Save anddefend us from ous géofi/y enemies. 
Common Prayer, 

Our common neceffities, and: the lack which we 
alt have, as well of ghc/fly as of earthly favours, is 
in each kind fo eafily known, but the gifts of God, 
according to thefe degrees and times, which he in 
his fecret wifdom feeth meet, are fo diverfely. be- 
flowed, that it feldom appeareth what all receive,’ - 
what all ftand in need of, ie feldom lieth hid. Hooker: 

The graces of the {pirit are much more precious 
than'worldly benefits, and our gb/t/y evils of greater 
importance than any harm which the body feeleth. 

Hooker. 

To deny me the ghoft’y comfort of my chaplains, 
feems a greater barbarity ‘than is ever uled by 
Chriftians. » King Charles. 

2.. Having a character from religion; fpi-' 
ritual x 

Hence will-I to my ghofly friar’s clofe cell, - 

His help to crave, and my dear hap to tell, Shiukefp. 

The ghu/i/y father now hath done his thrift.Sé.:4, 

GLA'LALINA. n. f. (Ttalian.] ' Earth of a 
bright gold colour, found in fhe king- 
dom of Naples, very fine, and much valued 
by-painters. Woodward's Met. Faf: 

Gra'MBEUX: 2. f. { jambes, French.) Legs, | 
or armour for legs; greaves. 

‘The mortal fteel difpiteoufly entail’d, 

Deep in their fleth, quite through the iron walls, 
That a large purple ttream adown their giamdcux 
fall. Spenfer. 

GVANT. ». f. | geant, French; gigas, Lat. } 
A man of fize above the ordinary rate of 
men; a man unnaturally large. It is ob- 
fervable, that the idea of a giant is always 
affociated with pride, brurality, and wick- 
ednefs. 

Now does he feel his axle 
Hang loofe about him, lhke-a géut's robe 
Upon a dwaslith thief. Shake/p. Macbeth, 

Gates 


Gir By 
Laman fuffered death himfelf upom thevery gidher 
that he had provided for another. L' Epli arge. 
Papers lay fuch principles to the Tories, as, if 
they were true, our next dufincfs fhould be to ercét 
| gibos in every: parik, aud hang them out of the 
way: a Swift. 
2.’ Any traverfe beams. 
To Gi'BBEY. p. eh trom the noun. ] 
a. Vo hang or ¢xpole ona gibhet, 
I'l) giéder.up bis oame, 4 el Oidbam. 
2. ‘Vo, bang on, any.tning going: traverfe : 
as the beam of a igibbec. 
He thall come off and on {wifter than he that 
gibbets on the brewer's bucket. Sbake/p. Henry IV. 


Gal Be 


Gates of monarchs e 
Are arch'd To high that giarts may jet through, 
Ard keep their impious turbans on, without 
Good-morrow to the fun. Shakefp. Cymbeliac. 
~~ Woman's gentle brain 
Cauld not drop forth fuch giene rude invention ; 
Such Ethiop words. Shake fp, As vou like it, 
Fierce taces threat’ning wars, 
Gi:nts of mightybone, and bold emprife! Milton. 
Thofe giants, thofe mighty men, and men of 
renown,: tar exceeded the proportion, nature, and 
ftrength of thofe giants remembered by Mofes of 
his own time. Raleigh's Hiftory. 
The giaz brothers, in their camp, have found 
I was not fore’diwith eafe eo quit my ground. Dryd. 
By weary fteps and flow 
The groping giaxe with a trunk of pine ` 
Explor’d his way. Addifon, 
Neptune, by pray’s repentant, rarely won, 
Afflicts the chief t’avenge his giant fon, 
Great Polypheme of more thatimortal might. Pepe, 
Giantess. x. /. [from giant. |ui A fbe- 
giant; a woman of unnatural bulk and 


fowl. 


while,» at. the Jame ume, the fowl aud gibbier, are 
tax-free, f Addifon on Italy. 
Graso'siry. n. f..[ gibbofté, Fr. from gib- 
bouse} Convexity; prominence; protu- 


height. berance. - 7 
1 had rather be a giurtefs, and lie under mount When Mips, failing contrary ways, lofe the fighe 
Pelion. Shakefpeare. ons of another, what fhould take away the fight of | 


Were this fubject to the cedar, the would’ be able 
to. make head againft that huge giante/s.  Howel. 
GVanriike. | ad. [from giant and like.) 


thips from each otlier, -but the gibbofity of the in- 
teryacent water? ny Ray. 
Pc, 


GI'/BBOUS. adj. [gibbus, Latin ;gibbew 


Gi'antLy. J Gigantick; vaft; bulky. || French} 5 a pity et 
Single courage has often, without romance, over- | I- Convex ; protuberant ; fwelling into 1n- 
come giantly difficulties. Decay of Piety. equalities. ; l 
Notwithftanding all-their talk of reafon and phi- The bones will rife, and make a gibsaus member. 


lofophy, which they are deplorably ‘ftrangers to, and 

thofe unanfwerable doubts and difficulties, which, 

over their cups, they pretend to’ have againft 

Chriftianity ; perfuade but the covetous man not to 

deify his money, the proud man not to adore him- 

felf, and li dare undertake that all their gianclike. 
objections again the Chriftian religion thal, pre- 
fently vanith and quit the field. South. 

Gi'anrsuip. n, f, [from giant.) Quality 
or character of ‘a giant. w: 

His giantfhip is gone fomewhat creft fallen, 

Stalking with lefs unconfcienable itrides, 

And.lower looks. Milton's Agonifies. 
Gr'sse.2. J. Any old worn-out animal, 

| i Hanmer. 
For who that’s but a queen, fair, fober, wife, 

Would from a paddock, from a but, a gidse, 

Such dear concernings hide? Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 
To G'8BBER. v. izre [from jabber.) To 

fpeak inarticulately. 
The fheeted dead 

Did fqueak and gidder in the Roman ftreets. “Shake/. 
Gri'BBERISH. m. J> [Derived by Skivner 

from gater, French, to cheat; by others 

' conjectured to. be formed by corruption 
from jabber. But as it was anciently 
written gebri/b, it is probably derived 
from the chymical cant, and originally 
implied the jargon of Geder and his tribe. ] 
Cant; the private language of rogues and 
gipfeys ; words without meaning. 

Some, if they happen to hear an old word, 
albeit very natural and fignificant, cry out ftraight- 
way, that we fpeak no Englith, but gibberipb. 

Spenfer. 

Some of both fexes writing down a number; ot 
letters, jut as it came into their heads; upon 
reading this gidderi, that which the men had wrote 
founded like High Dutch, and the other by the wo- 
men like Italian. Swifti. 

Gi’BBET. 2. f. [ gibet, French.] 

1.: A gallows; the poft on which malefactors 
are hanged, or on which their carcafes are 
expofed. 

When was there ever curfed atheiit brought 
Unto the gibbet, but he did adore 
That bleficd pow’r which he had fet at nought ? 
Davies. 
You fcandal to the Rock of verfe, a z ce 
Able to bring the gidderin difgrace. Cleaveland, 


W ijeman. 
A pointed flinty rock, all bare and black, 
Grew gibbous from behind the mountain’s back. 
€ , Dryden 
The fea, by this accefs and recefs, huffing the 
empty hells, wears them away, reducing thofe that 
i are cancave add giddcys to afiat.” | Woodward. 
2. Crookbacked: 

I demand “how the camels of Baétria’ came to 
have two bunches on their back, whereas the camels 
of Arabia shave byt .one?) How oxen, in fome, 
countries, began.and continue gibbous, or baunchi- 
backed ? ` | Brown. 

Gi'ssousness.-n. fi [from gibbous] Con- 
vexity; prominence. 

To make the convexity of the earth difcernible, 


emear ae eee 


a {pacious horizon; but then, becaufe of the di- 

ftance, the convexity and gibdcufne/s would vanith 
away, and he would only. fce a great circular flat. 

` Bentley's Sermons, 

GibcaT..x./.,[ gid, and cat.]. An old.worn- 

out cat. 

bam.as*melancholy as a gidcat, or alugg’d bear. 

ú Shake/peare. 

To GIBE: *v. n. [gater, old (French, to 

fneer, to ico. To fneer ;. to join 


cenforioufnefs with contempt. 
They feem to imagine that we have erected of 

late a frame of fome new religion, the furniture 

whereof we fhould not have borrowed trom our 

enemics, lct they thould afterwards laugh and gibe 

at our panty. Hooker. 
When he faw her toy, and gibe; and geer, 

And pats the bounds of modcft merry make, 

Her dalliance he defpis’d. Spenfer. 
Why that’s the way to choke a giding {pirit, 

Whofe influence is begot of that loofe grace 

Which shallow laughing hearers give to tools. 
Thus with talents well endu’d 

To be {currilous and rude, 

When you pertly raife your fnout, 

Fleer and gidey and laugh and flout, Swift. 
Jo Gip—e v. a. To reproach by con- 
temptuous hints; to flout ; to {cof ; to 
ridicule ; to treat with fcorn ; to foncer ; 
to taunt. 

When rioting in Alexandria, you 
Did pocket up my letters, and witb taunts 
Did gibe my millive out of audience. 

Draw the beafts as I defcribe them, 
From their features, while I gibe them. 


+ 


Shak. 


GI'BBIER. n. Jẹ [¥rench.] Game ; wild |; 


Thefe impolts are, laid on. all butcher’s. meat, 


fuppofe-a man lifted inahe air, that he may have | 


Shakefpeare, 
Swift. 


GID 


Gist. af. [from the verb.} Snecer; hint 
of contempt by word or look ; feoft; act 
or pete of fcorn ; taunt. 

Mark the ficers, the gibes, and notable feorns 
That dwell in ev’ry regton of his face. Shake/peare. 
| The rich have ttilla gide in itore, 

_ „And, will be monttrous witty on the poor. Dryden. 
- Hf they would hate from the bortom of their hearts, 

their averfion would be too ftrong for little gibes every. 
moment.’ SpeAator. 
But the dean, if this fecret fhould come to his cars, 

Will never have done with his gibes and his jeers. 
Swift. 

G1'BER. x. f. [from gibe.] A f{neerer; one 
who turns others to ridicule by contemp- 

| tuous hints; a fcoffer; a taunter. 

i You are well underftood to. be a more’ perfect 

giber of the table, ‘than-a neceflary bencher of the 

capitol, Shakefp. Coriclznus. 
|. He is a gider, arfd’our prefent bufinefs 
Is.of more ferious confequence. Ben Fonfor. 

Gi'sincuy. adv. [from gibe] Scorntully ; 

contemptuoufly. 

His prefent portance, 

Gibingly and ungravely he did fafhion 

After th’ inveterate hate he bears to you. . Shake/p. 

Gi'BLETS. x. f [According to Minew 
from gobber, gobblet : according to Junius 
more properly from gibier, game, Fr.] 
The parts of a goofe which are cut off be- 
fore it is roafted. e 

’Tis holyday ; provide me better cheer : 

| °Tis holyday ; and thall be round the year: 

Shall.J my houfhold gods and genius cheat, 

Tomake him rich who grudges me my meat ? 

That he may loll at eafe ; and pamper'd high, 

| When l'am laid, may feed’on giblet pie. Dryden. 

GIBS TA FEF f. ; iF 

1. A long ftaff.to gage water, or to fhove 
forth a veffel into.the deep. i 


i 


2. A weapon ufed formerly to fight beafts 


upon the ftage. 
Gi'ppILy. adv. [from giddy.) 
te With the head feeming to turn round. 
2. Inconftantly ; unfteadily. 
; l To roams 
Giddily, and be every where but at home, 
Such freedom doth a banithment become. + Donne. 
3. Carelefly 3 heedlefly ; negligently. 
The parts that fortune hath beftow'd upon her, 
Tell her, 1 hold as giddi/y as fortune. Sbhake/, 
Grppiness. a. f. [from giddy. | 
1. ‘The ftate of being giddy or vertiginous ; 
the fenfation which we have when every 
thing feems to turn round. a 
Megrims and giddinefs are rather when we rife 
after long fitting, than while we fit. Baton. 
This bleffed thiftle, which is fofovereign a me- 
dicine againit the giddinefs of the brain; "tis this 
will fetcle it. Holyday. 
Vain fhow and noife intoxicate the brain, 

Begin with giddinc/s, and end in pain, Young. 
2. Inconftancy ; unfteadinefs ; mutability ; 
chanyeablenefs. | 

There be that delight in: giddinefs, and count it 

a bondage to.fix a belich. Bacon, 

3. Quick rotation ; inability to keep: its 
place. 

The indignation of Heaven rolling and turning 

us, "till at length fuch a giddinef: {eized upon goe 

verninent, that it fell into the very dregs of fectaries. 


Did. 


i Scuth, 
4. Frolick ; wantonnefs of life. 
Thou, like a contrite penitent, ` 
Charitably warn’d of thy fins, do’ft repent 
Thefe vanities and giddineffes. enne. 


GIDDY. adj. [-sid1x, Saxon. Tknow not 
whether this word may not come from 
gad, to wander, to be.in motion, gad, 


gid, giddy. } 
1 Very 


A 


Gir 
łe Vertiginous; having in the head, ashirl, 


or fenfation of circular motion ; fuch as 
happens by difeafe or drunkennefs. 


em rev’ling thus the Tentyrites invade, 
By giddy heads and ftagg’ring legs betray’d. Tate. 
a. Rotatory; whirlig; running round with 
- celerity. 
As Ixion fix’d, the wretch thall feel 
The giddy motion of the whirling mill. Pope. 
3. Inconitant ; mutable; unfteady ; change- 
Our fancies are more giddy and unfirm, 
More longing, wavering, fooner loft and won, 
Thar womens’ are. Shake/peare’s Twelfth Night. 
It may be gnats and flies have their imagination 
more mutable and giddy, ag {mall birds likewife 
have. Bacon. 
Thanks to giddy chance, which never bears, 
That mortal blifs fhould laft for length of years, 
She caft us headlong from our high ettate, 
And here in hope of thy return we wait. 
The giddy vulgar, “aa their fancies guide, 
With noile fay nothing, and in parts divide. Dryden. 
You are as giddy and volatile as «ver, the reverie 
ef Pope, who hath always loved a domeftick life. 
Swift to Gay. 
4- That which caufes giddinefs. 
The frequent errars of a pathlefs wood, 
The giddy precipice, and the dang’rous flood. Prior. 
‘Thefy!phs through myitick mazes guide their way, 
Through all the giddy circle they purfue. Pope. 
œ Heedlefs; thoughtlefs; uncautious; wild. 
Too many giddy toolith hours are gone. 
And in fantattick meafures danc'd away. Rowe. 
How inexcufeable are thofe giddy creatures, who, 
ia the fame hour, leap from a parent's window to a 
hufband’s bed. Clariffa. 
6. Tottering ; unfixed. 
As we pac'd along 
Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 
Methought that Glo’fter ftumbled. Shake peare. 
7. Intoxicated; clated to thoughtle nefs; 
» overcome byany overpoweringinticement. 
Art thou net giddy with the fathion too, that thou 
haft thifted out of thy tale into telling me of the fa- 
fhion. Sbakefpeare. 
Like one of two eontending ina prize, 
That thinks he hath done well in people’s eyes; 
Hearing applaufe and univerfal thout, 
Giddy án (pirit, gazing {till in doubt, 
Whether thofe peals of praife be his or no. Shake/p, 
To Gr'ppy. v. n.: [from the noun.] To 
tum quick. Obfolete. 
A fodaine North-wind fetcht, 
With an extreme fea, quite about againe, 
Our whole endeav@urs ; and our courfe conttrain 
To giddie round, Chapman, 
Gi'ppyYBRAINeED. adj. [giddy and brain.) 
Carelefs ; thoughtlefs. 
Tura him out again, you unneceffary, ufelefs, 
Riddybrain'd als! Orway's Venice preferved. 
Gi'pDY HEADED. adj. giddy and hrad.] 
Without thought or caution; without 
fteadinefs or conftancy, 
And fooner may a gulling weather fpy, 
By drawing forth heav’as {cheme defery 
hat fafbion’d hats or ruffs, or fuits, next year, 
antick youth will wear, Donne. 
at menare fo mifatetted, melancholy, giddy- 
beaded, hear the teftimony of Solomon. ` Burton. 
Gr'ppy PACED. adj [giddy and pace.) 
AT without regularity. 
More than light airs. and recollected terms, 
of thefe molt brifk and giddypaced times. Shakefp. 


GI'ER-EAGLE. ». f. [fometimes it is writ- 


Dryden. 


re jer-eagle.) An eagle of a particular 
nd, 
Thefe fowls thal! not be eaten, the fwanand the 


pelican, and the fireagle Lev, xi, 18, 
r 


Girt. #. f. [trom gives] 
t. A thing given or beflowed ; 
conferred without Price. 
Vor. L 


fomething 


GIG 
They prefonted unto him gifts, gold, and frankin- 
ctnfe.and myrrh. Alat. iis Ir. 
Recall your gift, for I your pow’rconfefs ; 
But firit take back my life, a gift that’s lefs. Dryd. 
2. The att of giving. 
Creator bounteous, and benign, 
Giver of all things good, but faireit this 
Of all thy gifts, nor envyctt. i Milton. 
Thee A things living gaze on, all things thine 
By gift. s Milton, 
3. The right or power of beftowing. 
They cannot give; 
For had the gift been theirs, it had not here 
Thus grown. Milton. 

No man has any antecedent right or claim to that 

which comes to him by tree gift. Soxib. 
4. Oblation; offering. 

Many nations fhall come with gifts in their hands, 

even gifts to the king of heaven. Tod. xiii, k1. 
5- A bribe. 

‘Thou fhalt oot wreft judgment, thou fhalt not 
refpect perfons, neither take a gift; for a gift doth 
blind the eyes of the wife. Deut. xvi. 19. 

6. Power; faculty. 
And if the boy have not a woman's gift, 
To tain a fhower ef commanded tears, 
An onion will do well for fuch a thift. Shake/peare. 
She was lovely to attra& 
Thy love, not thy fubjection, and hergifts 
Were fuch as made for government well (eem'd 
Unfeemly to bear rule. Milton. 

He who has the gift of ridicule, finds fault with 

any thing that gives him an Opportunity of exerting 
_ his taleat. Addifor, 
Gi'rrep. adj. [from gift.] 
1. Given; beftowed. 

Made of my enemies the {corn and gaze, 

To ‘grind in brazen fetters, under tak, 

With my heav‘n gifted ftrength. Milton's Agonifpes. 
2. Endowed with extraordinary powers. It 

is commonly ufed ironically. 

_ Two of their gifted brothertiood, Hacket and 


the people to difpofe them to an infurrection, Dry. 
‘There is no talent fo pernicious as eloquence, to 
thofe who have it not under command: women, 
who are fo liberally gifted by nature~in this parti- 
cular, ought to ftudy the rules of female oratory. 
Addifon's Freebolder. 
Gic. x. f. [Etymology uncertain. ] 
1. Any thing that is whirled round in play. 
Playthings, as tops, gigs, battledoresy fhould be 
procured them. Locke, 
2. [Gigia, Ilandick.} A fiddle. Now out 
of ufe. 
Gica’nticK. adj, [giganies, Latin.] Suit- 
able to a giant; big; bulky; enormous ) 
likew ife wicked ; atrocious. 
Others from the wall defend 
With dart and jav’lin, ftoncs, and fulphuroua fire ; 
On each hand flaughter and gieantick deeds. Milton. 
I dread him not, forall his giant brood, 
Though fame divulged him father of fice fons, 
All of gigantick fize, Goliah chief. Milton’: Agon, 
The fon of Hercules he juftly feems, 


By his broad thoulders and giganiick limbs, Dryd, 
The Cyclopean race in arms arofe ; 
A lawlels nation of pigantick toes, Pope's Ody fey. 


Yo GIGGLE, v. n. [gichelex, Dutch.] To 
laugh idly; to titter ; to grin with merry 
levity, Its retained in Scotland. 

We thew our prefent joking giggling race; 

True joy confifts in gravity and grace, Garrick's Ep. 
Gi'couer. x. f. [trom giggle. } A laugher ; 
a titterer; one idly and foolifhly merry, 

__A fad wife valour is the brave complexion, ` 

That leads the van, and fwallows up the cities : 

The giggleris a milk-maid, whom infection, 

Ur the fir'd beacon, frighteth from his ditties. 
Herbert, 

Gi'cier. »./. [zeaxl, Saxon; ggl, Dutch ; 
gillet, Scottith, is ttill retained.] A wan- 
ton; a lafcivious girl, Now out of ufe. 


Coppinger, got up into a peafe-cart, and harangued 


GLY, 
Young Talbot was not born 
To be the pillage of a gigle: wench, 
~ Whe fam’d Caffibelan was.once at point, 
Oh gigler fortune! to mafter Cxfar's (word. Shak, 
Away with thofe gigéets too, and with the other 
confederate companion, Séak/p, Meafuréfor Meaf. 
GIGOT., n. J. [French.] The hip joint, 
It feems to mean in Chapman a joint for 
the fpit. 
The inwards flit, 
They broil’d on coale:, and cate; the reft,in gigote 
_ Cut, they fplit, Chapman, 
Yo GILD v. a. pret. gilded, or gilt. [xildan, 
Saxon. ] 
1. To wath over with gold; to cover with 
foliated gold. 
The room was large and wide, 
As it fome gilt or folemn temple were: 
Many great golden pillars did uprear 


Shake/p, 


‘The mally roof. Spenfer, 
To gild refined gold, to paint the lilly, 

To throw a perfume on the violet, Shakefpeare. 
And the gilded car of day " 

His glowing axle doth allay 

In the fteep Atlantick’ftream. Milton, 


Purchafing riches with our time and care, 

We lofe our freedom in a gilded {nare, Rofcommon. 

When Britain, looking with a jut difdain 
Upon this gilded majefty of Spain, 

And knowing well that empire mutt decline, 
Whofe chief fupport and finews are of coin. Haller, 

Her joy in gilded chariots when alive ; 
And love of ombre after death furvive. 

2. To colour with any yellow matter. 
Thou did’ft drink 
The ftale of horfes and the gilded puddle, 
Which beafts would cough at, Shak, Ant. and Cleoph, 
3- To adorn with luttre. 

No more the rifing fun (hall gildthe morn, 

Nor ev’niug Cynthia till her tilver horn. Pope's Mef, 
4 To brighten ; to illuminate. 

The lightfome paffion of joy was not that trivial, 
vanifhing, fuperficial thing, that only gilds the ape 
prehenfion, and plays upon the furface of the foul. 

South. 
§- To recommend by adventitious orna- 
ments. 

For my part, if alie may do thee grace, 

Pil gild it with the happieft terms I have. Shakefp. 

Yet, oh! ch’ imperfect piece moves more delight ¢ 
"Tis gi/ded o'er with youth,.tocatch the fight. Dryd. 

Gr'-ogr. x. f. [from gild. | 
1. One who lays gold on the furface of any: 
other body. 

Gilders ufe tohave a piece of gold in their mouth, 
to draw the fpirits of the quickfilver. Bacon. 

We have here a gilder with his anvil.and ham- 
mere Broome, 

2. A coin, from one fhilling and fix pence, 
to two fhillings. Phil, 
I am bound 
To Perfia, and want gilders for my voyage. Shak/p, 
Gr'toinc. u.f. [from gik} Gold lain on 
any furface by way gA ornament, 

Silvering will fully and canker more than gilding, 
which, if it might he correed with a little mixture 
of gold, there is profit. Bacom, 

The church of.the Annunciation, all but one cor- 
ner of it, is covered with ítatues, gilding, and paint. 

Addifonon Italy. 

Could laureate Dryden Pimp and Fry’r engage, 

And I not ftrip the gilding off a knave, 
Unplac’d unpenfion’d, no man’s heir oriflave ? 
Pope, 
Ginn. z. f. (agulla, Spanifh; gula, Latin. ] 
1. The.apertures at each fide of a fith’s head. 
The leviathan, 
Stretch'd like a promontory, flecps or fwims, 
And feemsa moving land, and at his gi//s 
Drawa in, and at his trunk {pout out a fea. Milton, 
Fithes perform re(piration under water by the gills, 


Ruy. 

He hath two g/’/fins ; not behind the gills, as a 
molt fifhes, but before them, Malton, 
$s Q. "Tall 


Pope. 


GIM 


Till they of farther paffage quite bereft, 

Were in the meth with gié/s entangl’d left. 

2. The flaps that hang 

fowl. wee 

* The turkeycock hath great and fwelling gills, and 

the hen hath lefs. Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 
3. The flefh under the chin. 

In many there is no palenefs at all; but, contrari- 

wife, rednefs about the cheeks and gi//s, which is by 


the fending forth of {pirits in an appetite to revenge. 
3 i Bacon’s Natural Hiffory. 


Like the long bag of flefh hanging down from the 
gills of the people in Piedmont. Swift. 

4. (Gilla, barbarous Latin.) A meafure of 
liquids, containing the tourth part of a 
pint. 

Every bottle muft be rinced with wine : fome, out 
of mittaken thrift, will rince a dozen with the fame : 
change the wine at every fecond bottle: a gill may 
be enough. _ | Swift. 

ç. A kind of meafure among the tinners. 

They mealure their block-tin by the gil, which 
containeth a pint. ay a Carew. 

6. Inthe northern counties it is half a pint 
of liquid meafure. i 

7. [From gillian, the old Englith way of 
writing Julian, or Fuliana. | ‘The appella- 
tion of a woman in ludicrous language. 

I can, for I will, 
Here at Burley o’ th’ Hill, 
Give you all your fill, 
Each Jack with his Gill. Ben SFonfon's Gypfies. 

8, [Chelidonivm.| The name of a plant; 

round-ivy. 1 

9. Malt liquor medicated with ground-ivy. 

Gi'LLHOUSE. om. f. [gill and boufe.) A 
houfe where a gi/l is fold. 

Thee fhall each alehoufe, thee each gillbou/fe 

mourn, 
And anfw’ring ginthops fourer fighs return. Pope. 

Gi'LLYFLoweR. 2. fe [Either corrupted 
from Fulyflower, or from girofiée, French. } 

Gillyflowers or rather Fulyflowers, fo called trom 
the month they blow in, may be reduced to thefe 
forts; red and white, purple and white, -fcarlet and 
white. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

In July come gills flowers of all varieties. Bacon. 

Fair is the gi//yflow’r of gardens fweet, 

_ Fair is the marygold, for pottage meet. Gay’s Paf, 

GILT. x. f. [from gild.) Golden thow ; 

old laid on the furface of any matter. 

ow obfolete. 

Our gaynefs and our gil: are all befmirch’d, 

With rainy marching in the painful field. Shake/p. 

When thou watt in thy gilt, and thy perfume, 
they mockt thee for too much curiofity: in th 
rags thou know’ft none, but are defpifed: for the 
contrary. _ , . Shakefp. Timon of Athens, 

Girt. The participle of Gib, which fee. 

Where the gilt chariot never mark'd its way, Pope. 

Gi'LTHEAD. 2. fe [gilt and head. | 

1. A fea fith. Dia. 

2. A bird. 

He blended together the livers of gi/rheazds, the 
brains of pheafants and peacocks, tongues of pheni- 
copters. and the melts of lampres. Hakewill. 

GILT-TAIL. n. /. [gilt and tail.) A worm 
fo called from his yellow tail. 

Gi. adj. [An old word.] ` Neat; fpruce ; 
well dreffed. 

Gi'mcracr. 2. fe [Suppofed by Skinner to 
be ludicroufly formed from gin, derived 
from exgine.} A flight or trivial mecha- 
ni{m. 

For though thefe gimcracks were away, 

However, more reduc’d and plain, 

The watch would still a watch remain ; 

But if the horal orbit ceafes, 

‘Lhe whole {tands ftill, or breaks to pieces. Prior. 

What’s the meaning ef all thefe trangrams and 


King. 


GIN 


gimcracks ? Jumping over my mafter’s hedges, and 
ranning your linescrofs his grounds? = Ardnthnor. 


below the beak of a | GI'MLET. x. f. [gibelet, guimbelef, French. | 


A borer with a {crew at its point. 


The gimlet hath a worm at the end of its bit, 
Moxon. 


GYMMAL. #- f. (Suppofed by Skinner and 
Ainfworth to be derived from. gimellus, 
Latin, and to be ufed only of fomething 
confifting of correfpondent parts, or dou- 
ble. It feems rather to be gradually cor- 
rupted from geometry or geometrical. Any 
thing done by occult meansis vulgarly faid 
to be done by geometry.] Some little 
quaint devices or pieces of machinery. -» 

Hanmer. 

I think by lome odd gimm:als or device 
Their arms are fet like clocks, {till to ftrike on, 
Elfe they could not hold out fo as they do. Shuke/p. 

GI'MMER. n. fi [Sec CimMAc.] Move- 
ment ; machinery. 

The holding together of me parts of matter has 
fo confounded me, that I have been prone to conclude 
with myfelt, that the gimmers of the world hold 
together not fo much by geoinetry as fome natural 
magick. Moore's Divine Dialogues. 

Gimp. 2. f. [See Gim. Gimp, in old Eng- 
lith, is neat, fpruce.} A kind of filk 
twilt or lace. 

Gin. u.f. [from engine. } 

1, Atrap; a {nare. 

As the day begins, 
With twenty gizswe will the [mall birds take, 
And paftime make. Sidney. 

Which two, through treafon and deceitful giz, 


Hath fain fir Mordant. Spenfere 
So ftrives the woodcock with the g/7; ; 

So doth the coney ftruggle in the net. Shakefp. 
Be it by gins, by {nares, by fubtilty. Shake/p. 
If chofe, who have butfenfe, canihun 

The engines that have them annoy’d? 
Little for me had reafon done, 

1f I could not thy gins avoid. Ben Fenfon's Foref. 


1 know thy trains, 
Thou dearly to my cot, thy g/as and toils; 
No more on me have pow’r, their force is null’d. 
Milton. 
He made a planetary gin, 
Which rats would run their own heads in, 
And come on purpofe to be taken, 
Without th’ expence ofchecfe and bacon. Hudibras. 
Keep from flaying fcourge thy Ikin, : 
And-ancle free trom iron gir. | Fudibras. 
z. Any thing moved with fcrews, as an 


engine of torture, 
Typhzeus’ joints were ftretched on a giz. Spencer, 
3. A pump worked by rotatory fails. ~ 

The delis would be fo flown with waters, it being 
impofiible to maks any adits or foughs todrain them, 
that no gins or machines would fuffice to lay and 
keep them dy. “ú 

A bituminous plate, alternately yellow and black, 
formed by water drivelling on the outfide of the gin, 
pump of Moftyn coalpits. Wocdward on Foils. 

4. [Contracted from Geneva, which fee. | 
"She fpirit drawn by diftillation from ju- 
niper berries. 

This calls the church to deprecate our fin, 

And hurls the thunder of our laws on giz, Pope. 

And an{w’riug gizthops fourer fighs return. Pepe. 

GINGER. z. J. [xéaziber, Latin ; gingero, 
Italian. ] 

‘The flower confits of five leaves, fhaped fome- 
what like thofe of the Iris: thefe are produced in the 
head or club, each coming out of a fcparate leafy 
fcale. The ovary becomes a triangular truit, having 
three cells which contain feeds. Miller. 

The rootot ginger is of the tuberous kind, knotty, 
crooked, and irregular ; ofa hot, acrid, and pungent 
taite, though aromatick, and of a very agreeable 
fmell. The Indians eat both the young fhoots of 
the leaves and the roots themfelves, Hill, 


GIP 

Or wafting e/nger round the ftreets to go, 

And vifit alehoufe where yefirlt did grow. — Pope. 

Gi'NGERBREAD. 1. fe [ginger and bread. } 
A kind of farinaceous fweetmeat made 
of dough, like that of bread or bifcuit, 
{weatened with treacle, and flavoured with 
ginger and fome other aromatick feeds. 
It is fometimes gilt. l 

An’ I had but one penny in the world, thou 
fhould'ft have it to buy gingerbread. Sbakefpeare- 

Her currants there and goofeberries were fpread, 
With the inticing gold of gingerbread. King'sCock. 

’Tis a lofs you are not here, to partake of three 
weeks frot, and eat gingerbread ina booth by a fire 
upon the Thames Swift. 

Gi'ncerty. adv. [I know not whence de- 
rived.) Cautioufly ; nicely. 
bh hie te ne you Sbakifpeare 

ook u O Linzer KCL peare. 

CGENREIRES A Nicenefs; tendernefs. 

Did. 

Gi'xcivaL. adj. [gingiva Latin.] Bc- 
longing to the gums. 

Whilit the Italians ftrive to cut a thread in their 
pronunciation between D and T, fo to {weeten it, 
they make the occlufe appulfe, efpecially the gin- 
gival, fofter than we do, giving a little of pervi- 
oufnefs. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

To Gi'NGLE. U. 7. 

1. To utter a fharp clattering noife; to 
utter a fharp noife in quick fucceffion. 

‘The foot grows black that was with dirtembrown’d, 
And in thy pocket gizg/ing halfpence found. : Gay. 

Once, we confels, beneath the patriot’s cloak, 
From the crack’d bag the dropping guinea fpoke, 
And gingling down the backitairs, told the crew, 
Old Cato is as great a rogue as you. Pope's Epijiles. 

2. To make an affected found in periods or 
cadence. 

To Gi'ncte. v.a. To fhake, fo that a 
fharp fhrill clattering noife fhould be made. 

Her infant grandame's whittle next it grew; 

The bells the gingled, and the whittle blew. Pepe. 

Gi'ncur. x. /. [from the verb. ] 

1. A fhrill refounding noife. 

2. Affeétation in the found of periods. 

GI'NGLYMOID. adj. [yn yarm, a hinges 
and #02.] Refembling a ginglyimus ; 
approaching to a gingly mus. 

‘The Malleus lies along, fixed to the tympanum, 
and on the other end is joined to the incus by a dou- 
ble or ging/ymcid joint. Halder. 

GI'NGLYMUS. 2 /. A mutual indenting 
of two bones into each other’s cavity, in 
the manner of a hinge, of which the el- 
bow is an inftance. Wifeman. 

Gi'nnet. a, f. [vor@.] A nag; a mule; 
a degenerated breed. Hence, accord- 
ing to fome, but, l believe, erroneoufly, 
a Spanith gexnet, improperly written for 
ginnet. 

Gi'nsenc. u. fa [I fuppofe Chincee.] A 
root brought lately into Europe, of a 
brownilh colour on the outfide, and fome- 
what yellowifh within ; and fo pure and 
fine, that it feems almoft tranfparent. It, 
is of a very agrecable and aromatick finell, 
though not very ftrong. Its tafte is acrid 
and aromatick, and has fomewhat bitter 
init. We have it from China and Ame- 
ricas The Chinefe valuc this root at 
three times its weight in filver. Hill. 

To Gip. v. a. ‘Lo take out the guts of 
herrings. Bailey. 

GI'PSY. 2. /. [Corrupted from Egyptian ; 
for when they firft appeared in Europe, 
they declared, and perhaps, truly, thac 

they 
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they were driven from Egyptby the Turks. 
‘They are now mingled. with all nations: } 

1. A vagabond who pretends to forctell fu - 
turity, commonly by palmeftry or phy- 
fiognomy. 

The ee though he is fure to, lofe a knife a 
fork, or a {;oon every time his fortune is told him, 
(huts himiclt up in the pantry with an old gipfy for 
above halfan hour. difon. 

A traniick gipfy now, the houfe he haunts, 
And in wild phraics (peaks ditfembled wants, Prior. 

In this itill labyrinth around her lie 
Speils, philters, globes, and fpheres of palmettry 5 
A tigil in bis hand the gipsy bears, 

Ia th’ other a prophetick fieve and thears.. Garth. 

I, near yon itile, three fal'ow gip/res met; 

Upon my hand they catt a poring look, 

Bid me beware, and thrice their heads they Po- 

ay. 
2. A reproachful name. for a dark com- 
plexion. 

Laura, to her lady, was but ai kitchen-wench; 
Dido a dowdy; Cleopatra.agip/y ; Helen and Hero 
hildings and harlot  Sbakef. Romeo and Juliet. 

3. A name of flight reproach to a woman. 

The widow play’d the g/p/y, and fo did her con- 
fidant too, in pretending to believe her. L’E/frange. 

A ilave I am to Clara’s eyes: 

The gip/y knows her power, and flies. 
Gi'rasoce. x. f. [girafol, French. ] 
1. The herb turnfol. 

2. The opal ftone. 

To GIRD a. a. pret. girded, or giri. 
{xyvrdan, Saxon. ] 

1. Jo bind round. 

They ‘prinkled earth upon their heads, and girded 

their loins with fackcloth. 2 Mac, x. 3. 
2. To put onefo as to furround or bind. 

Cords of the bignefs of packthread were fattened 

to bandages, which the workmen had girs round my 

neck.” “tet Swift. 
3. To faten by binding. 

He girt his warlike harnefs about him. 

1 Mae, iii. 25. 

My bow and thunder, my almighty arms 
Gird on, and {word upon thy puiffant thigh. Milton. 

No, let us rife at once, gird on our fwords, 
And, at at the head of our remaining troops, 
Aitack the foe. Addifon's Cato. 

The combatant too late the field declines, 
When now the {word is girded to his loins. 

4. To inveft. 

Stoop then, and fet your knee againft my foot ; 
And in reguerdon of that duty done, 

l gird thee with the valiant fword of York. Shake/p. 

_ The fon appear’d, 
Girt with omnipotence. Milton's Pavadife Loft. 
5. To drefs; to habit ; to clothe. 


I girded thee about with fine linen, and I covered 
thee with filk. Exek, xvie 10. 
Typhone there keeps the ward, 
Girt in her fanguine gown, by night and day, 
Obfervant of the fouls that pafs the downward way, 
Dryden. 


Prior. 


Prier. 


6. To cover round as a garment. 
Thefe, with what fkill they had, together fow'd, 
To gird their waift ; vain covering, if to hide 
Their guilt, and dreaded hame ! Milton’s Par. Loft. 
7. To furnith ; to equip. 
So to the coalt of Jordan he directs 
His eafy fteps, girded with {naky wiles. 
8. To inclofe ; to incircle. 
f That Nyfeian ife, 
Girt with the river Triton, where old Cham 
Hid Amalthea, and her florid fon 
Young Bacchus, from his Repdame Rhea’s eye. 
+ Mhilton. 


Milton. 


o. To reproach ; to gibe. 


Being mov'd, he will not {pare to g/rd the god. 
. 4 Shakefp. 
To Giro. vem. [Of this word in this fenfe 


I know not the original; it may be 
formed by a very cuftomary tranfpoGition 


GIR 


from gride or cute To break a fcornful 
jet; to gibe; to {neer. 
This wondred error growth 
At which our criticks gird. Drayton. 
Men of all forts take a pride to gird at me: 
the brain .of this foolith compounded clay, man, is 
not able to.invent any thing that tends to laughter 
more than I invent, or is invented on me: I am 
not only witty in myfelf, but the caule that wit is in 
other men. Shake/p. Henry IV. 
Giro. z. f. [from the verb.] A twitch; 
a pang: it may come from the fenfation 
caufed by a bandage or girdle drawn hard 
fuddenly. This word is now feldom ufed, 


unlefs the former etymology be admitted. 
Sweet king! the bithop hath a kindly gird: 
For hame, my lord of Winchefter, relent. Shake/p. 
Confeience by this means is freed from many 
fearful girds and twinges which the Atheift feels. 
Tillotfon. 
He has the glory of his confcience, when he 
doth well, to fet againft the checks and girds of it 
whea he doth amits. Goodman. 
GIRDER., x. /. [from gird.} In architecture, 
the largeft piece of timber ina floor, Its 
end is ufually faftened into the fummers, 
or breat fummers, and the jois are 


framed in-at onearm tothe girders. Harris. 
The girders are alfo to be of the fame fcantling 
the fummers and ground-plates are of, though the 
back girder need not be fo itrong as the front girder. 
Maxon's Mech. Exerc. 
Thefe mighty girders which the fabrick bind, 
Thefe ribs robuft and valt in orderjoin’d, Blackmore. 
GI‘RDLE. 2. /. [xzynbde, Saxon. } 
1. Any thing drawn round the waift, and 
tied or buckled. 
There will I make thee beds of rofes, 
With a thoufand fragrant pofies ; 
A cap of flowers, and.a girdle, 
Embroider’d all with leaves of myrtle. Shake/p. 
Many. conceive there is fomewhat amifs, until 
they puton their girdle. Brown's Vulgar Ersous, 
On him his mantle, girdle, {word and. bow, 
On him his heart and foul he did bettows Cowley, 
2: Enclofure; circumference. 
Suppofe within the girdle of thefe walls 
Are now contin’d two mighty monarchies. Shatefp. 
3. The zodiack. 
Great breezes in great circles, fuch as are under 
the girdle of the world, do refrigerate. Bacon, 


To GIRDLE. v. aaff 


rom the noun. | 
i. To gird; to bind as with a girdle. 


Lay the gentle babes, g/rd/ing one another 
Within their innocent alabatter arms. Shakefp. 
2. Toinclofe; to fhut in; to environ. 
Thofe fleeping ftones, 
That as a waitt do girdle you about. Shake/p. 
Let me look back upon thee, O thou wall, 
That gird/eff in thofe wolves ! Shake/p. Timon, 
Gi/RDLEBELT. 2. /. [girdle and belt. |: The 
belt that incircles the wait. 
Nor did his eyes leis longingly behold 


of girdles. 


Gire. x. /. (gyrus, Latin.] A circle de- 
{cribed by any thing in motion. See GY R £ 


word there is much queftion: 


it comes from herlodes, Welsh, 


Girt. part. paf. [from To ird. | 
To Girt. v. a. (from gird. 


The girdlebelty widh nails of burnith'd golds Dryd. 
Gr'apcer. 2. f. [from girdle.] A maker 


GIRL. ». /. [About the etymology of this 
feric Ca- 
fanbon, as is his cuftom, derives it from 
xoen of the fame fignification; Min/bew 
from garrula, Latin, a prattler, or girella, 
Italian, a weathercock ;- Junius thinks that 
from 
which, fays he, Aarlot is very eafily de- 
duced. Skinner imagines that the Saxons, 
who. ufed ceonl for a man, might like- 
wife have ceonla for a woman, though 
no fuch word is now found, Dr, ddickes 
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derives it moft probably from the Iflandick 
karlinna, a woman.} A young woman, 


or female child. 
In thofe unfledg’d days was my wife a girl. Shak, 
1 will love thee ne’er the lefs, my giré. Shak, 
The foole Amphimaclius, to field brought gold to 
be his wracke, l 
Proude gir/e like, that doth ever beare her dowre upon 
her backe. Chapman. 
A weather-beaten lover, but once known, 
Is fport for every gir/ to pradtife on. 
‘Tragedy should bluth as much to ftoop 
To the low mimick follies of a farce, 
_ As a grave. matron would to dance with girds, 
Rofcomnoar, 
A boy, like thee, would make a kingly line ; 
But oh! a gir/, like her, muft be divine! Dryden. 


Donne. 


Gi/aisn. adj. [from gir/.}] Suiting a girl; 


youthful. 
In her girli/b age the kept fheep on the moor. 


Carew. 


Gi/RursHLy. adv. [from girlih.] In a girl- 


ih manner. 


To Ginn, v. ». Ít feems to be a corruption 


of grin. Itis fill ufed in Scotland, and 
is applied to a crabbed, captious, or pec- 
vith perfon. 


Gi/rrock. #. f. [acus major.) A kind of 
fith 


Dia. 


To gird; to 
encompafs ; to encircle. Not proper. 

In the dread ocean, undulating wide 
Beneath the radiant line that girts the globe. Téom/, 


Girt. 2. f. [from the verb. } 


1. A band by which the faddle or burthen 
is fixed upon the horfe. 

Here lies old Hobfon, death hath broke his girt; 
And here, alas! hath laid him in the dirt. Milton, 

2. A circular bandage. 

The moft common way of bandage is by that of 
the girt, which girt hath a bolfter in the middle, 
and the‘ends are tacked firmly together. Wifeman, 

GirtH. wf. [from gird. | 
1. A band by which the faddle is fixed 
upon the horfe. 

Or the faddle turn’d round, or the girts brake 5 
For low on the ground, woe for his fake, 

‘The law is found. Ben Takor i Underwsods. 

Nor Pegafus could bear the load, 

Along the high celeftial road ; 
The tteed opprefs’d, would break his girth, 


To raife the lumber from the earth. Swift. 
Mordanto gallops on: alone ; 

The roads are with his foll’wers trown ; 

This breaks a girth, and that a bone. Swift. 


z. The compafs meafured by the girdle, 
or enclofing bandage, 
He’s a lutty jolly fellow that lives well, at leat 
three yards in the girth, Addifon’s Freeholder, 
To GIRTH. v.a. To bind with a girth. 
To Gise Ground, v. a. Is when the owner 
of it does not feed it with his own 
ftock, but takes in other cattle to graze. 
Bailey. 
Gr'ste. Among the Englith Saxons, fig- 
nifies a pledge: thus, Fredgife is a pledge 
of peace; Gi/lebert an illuftrious pledge, 
like the Greek Homerus. Gib/. Camden. 
Gitn. 2. f- [»igilla.] An herb called Gui- 
nea pepper. 
To GIVE. v. ai preter. gave; part. paff. 
given. (ziren, Saxon. |} 
1. To bettow ; to confer without any price 
or reward; not to fell. 
I had a mafter thae gave me all I could afk, but 
thought fit to take one thing from me again. Temple. 


Contant at church and change; hie gains were 
fure. 


His giving: rate, fave farthinge to the poor, Pope. 
5 Q2 While 
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While tradefmen ftarve thefe Vhilomels’are gay; ` 


For gen’rous lords had rather give than pay. lonng- 
Halt ufelefs doom’d to live, 
Pray'ts and advice are all | have to give. Harte. 
a. To tranf{mit from himfelf to another by 
hand, fpeech, or writing ; to deliver. 

The woman whom thou gavel? to be with me, 
fie gave me of the tree, and I did eat. Gez. iii. 12. 

They were eating and drinking, marrying and 
givirg in marriage. Matt. xxiv. 38. 

‘Fhofe bills are printed not only every week, but 
alfo a general account of the whole year was given 
in upon the Thurfday before Chriftmas. Graunt, 

We hall give an account of shefe phenomena. 

Burnet, 

Ariftotle advifes not poets to put things evidently 
falfe and impoffible into their poems, nor gives them 
licence torun out into wildnefs. Broome, 

3. To put into one’s poffeffion; to confign ; 
to impart; to communicate. 

Give us of your oil, for our lamps are gone out. 

Matt. xxv. 

Nature gives us many children’ and ‘trieuds, to 
take them away; but takes none away to give them 
ws again. Temple. 

Give me, fays Archimedes, where. tò (tand firm, 
and J will remove the earth, Temple. 

If the agreement of men firt gave a {ceptre into 
any one’s hands, or put acrown on his head, that 
almoit muft direct its conveyance. „Locke. 

4. ‘Fo pay as a price or reward, or in ex- 
change. 

All that a man hath will he give'for his life. 

‘fob, ik. 4. 

Tf you did know to whom I gase'the ring, 

Vf you did know for whom I gave the ring, 

And would conceive for what | gave the ring, 

And how unwillingly 1 left the ring, 

You would abate the {trength of your difpleafure. 
Shakefpeare. 

He would give his nuts for a piece of metal, and 
exchange his theep for shells, or wool for a f{parkling 
pebble. ; Locke. 

ç. 'Fo yield; not ta withhold. 

Philip, Alexander's father, gave fentence againft a 
prifoner at a time he was drowfy, and feemed to 
grvefmall attention. The prifonér, after fentence 
was pronounced, faid, l appeal: the king, fomewhat 
Rirred,. faid, To whom do you appeal? The pri- 
foner anfwered, from Philip, when he gave no ear, 
to Philip, when he thall give ear. Bacon's Apopbt. 

Conitantia accufed herfelf for having fo tamely 
given an ear tothe propofal. © Addifan’s Speé?ator. 

6. To quit; to yield as due. 
Give place, thou ftranger,.to an honourable man. 
, Ecclef. 
7. To confer; tœimpart. 
I will blefs her, and give thee a fon alfo of her. 
Gen. xvii. 

Nothing can give that to-another which it hath 
not itfelf. Bramb. againf Hobbes. 

What beauties blofe in fome places, b give to 
others which lad them. not originally. Dryden. 

8. To expofe; to yield without retention. 
All clad in thins. of beafts the jav’lin bear; 
Give to the wanton winds theit Rowing hair. Dryd. 
9. ‘Vo grant; to allow, 
Tis gives me once again to beholdumy friend, 
Rowe. 
He has not given Luther fairer play. Atterbury. 
x0. To yield; not to deny. 
I gave his wife progofal way; 
Nay, urg’d him to go on: the fhallow fraud 
Will ruin him. Rowe's Ambitions Stepmother. 


ri. To afford; to fupply. . 
This opinion abated the feas of death in them 
which were fo refolved, and gave them courage to 
all adventures. Hooker, 
Give, us alfo facrifices. and- bumt-offerings, that 
we may facrifice unto the Lord. Ex. x. 25. 


32. Tocmpower; to commiffion. 
Prepare 
The due libation and the folemn pray’r ; 
Then give thy friend to fhed.the facsed wine, Pope. 
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God himfelf requireth the lifting up of pure hands 
in prayers; and hath given the world to underftand, 
that the wicked, although they cry, thall not be 
heard. Hooker. 

Give mc to know 
How this foul rout began, who fet it on. Shake/p. 

So fome weak thoot, which elfe would poorly rife, 
Jove’s tree adopts, and Infts into the fkies; 
‘Chrough the new pupil fost’ring juices flow, 

Thrutt forth the gems, and give the flow’rs to blow. 
Tickel, 
14. To pay. 

The applaufe and approbation I give to both your 

fpeeches. bakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 
15. To utter; to vent; to pronounce. 


So you muft be the firft that gives this fentence, 
And he that fuffers. Shake/p. Meafure for Meafure. 

The Rhodians feeing if ir enemies turn their 
backs, gave a great fhout in derifion of them. Knolles. 

Let the firft honeft difcoverer give the word about, 
that Wood's halfpence have been offered, and caution 
the poor people not to receive them. Swift. 

16. To exhibit; to hew. 

This initance gives the impoffibility of an cternal 
exiftence in any thing effentially alterable or cor- 
ruptible, Hale. 

17. To exhibit as the product of a calcula- 
tion. 

The number of men being divided by the number 
of hips, gives four hundred and twenty-four men 
a-piece. Arbuthnot. 


18. Todo any act of which the confe- 
quence reaches others. 

As we defire togive no offence ourfelves, fo neither 
fhall we take any at the difference of judgment in 
others, Burret. 

19. To exhibit; to fend forth as odours 
from any body. 

In oranges the ripping of the rind giveth out their 
fmcll more. Bacon, 

20. To addict; to apply. 


The Helots, of the other fide, thutting their gates, 
gave themfelves to bury their dead, to cure their 
wounds, and reit their wearied bodies. Sidney. 

After man began to grow to number, the firit 
thing we read they gave themfelves into, was the 
tilling of the earth and the feeding of cattle. Hooker. 

Groves and hill-altars were dangerous, in regard 
of the fecret accefs which people, fuperftitioufly given, 
might have always thereunto with eafe. Hooker. 

The duke is virtuous, mild, and too well given, 
To dream on evil, or to work my downfall. Shakc/p. 

Fear him not, Cæfar, he’s not dangerous : 

He is a noble Roman, and well given. Shakefp. 

His name is Fal{taff: if that man fhould be lewdly 


given, he deceives me; for, Harry, I fee virtue in“ 


his looks. Shake/p. 
Huniades, the fcourge of the Turks, was dead long 
before; fo was alfo Mathias: after whom fuceeded 
others, giver all to pleafure and eafe. Knolles’? Hif. 
Though he was given to pleafure, yet he was 
likewife defirous of glory. Bacon's ous Vil. 
He that giverb his mind to the law of the moft 

High, will feek out the wifdom of all the ancients. 
Ecclef. xxxix. 1. 
He is much givex to contemplation, and the view- 
ing of this theatre of the world. More againft Ath. 
They who gave themfelves to warlike a€tion and 
enterprifes, went immediately to the palace of Odin. 
le. 
Men are given to this licentious humour of fcoffing 
at perfonal blemithes and defeats. 1? Effrahige. 
Befides, he is too much giver to herfeplay in his 
raillery; and comes to battle, hike a dictator from 
the plough. Dryden. 
I have fome bufinefa of importance with her; 

but her huiband is fo horribly given to be jealous. 

Diyden's Spunifh Fryar, 

What can I'refufe to aman fo charitably given ? 
Dryden, 

21. To refign; to yield.up. 

Finding ourfelves in the midt of the greateft wil- 
> dernefs of waters, without victual, we gave ourfelves 
for loft men, and prepared fur death. Bacon. 


Who fay, I care not, thofe I give for loft; 
And to inftru® them. wil] not guit the coft. Herbert. 
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Virtue giv’n for lof, 
Depreft and overthrown, as feem'd ; 
Like that felt-begote’n bird : 
From out her ahy womb now teem’d. Milton's Agas. 
Since no deep withm her gulph can hold 
Immortal vigour, though opprefa’d and fall’n, 


I give not Heaven for loft, Miltor’s Paradife Loff, ` 


For a man te give his name to Chriftianity in 
thofe days, was to lift himfelfa martyr. South, 
Ours gives himfelf for gone; you’ve watch'd your 
time, » 
He fights this day unarm’d, without his rhyme. 
Dryden, 

The parents, after a long fearch for the body, guve 
him for drowned in one of the canals. Addifon. 

As the hinder feet of the horfe ftuck to the 
mountain, while the body reared up in the air, the 
poet with great difficulty kept himfelf from fliding 
off his back, in fo much that the people gave him 
for gone. Addifen's Guardian, 

22. To conclude; to fuppofe. 
Whence came you here, O friend, and whither 
bound ? 
All gave you loft on far Cyclopean ground. Garth. 
23. Yo Give away. To alienate from 
one’s felf; to make over to another; to 
transfer. 

The more he got, the more he fhewed that he 
gave away to his new mittrefs, when he betrayed 
his promifes to the former. Sidney, 

If you hall marry, 
You give away this hand, and that is mine; 
You give away heav’n’s vows, and thole are mine; 
You give awuy myfel!, which is known mine. Shui. 
Honeit company, l thank you all, 
That have beheld me give away myfelf 
To this moft patient, {weet, and virtuous wife. S424, 

I know not how they fold chemfelves; but thou, 
like a kind fellow, gaz'/f thy{elf away gratis, and 
I thank thee for thee. Shake/p. Henry 1V. 

Love gives away all things, that fo he may ad- 


vance the intereit of the beloved perfon. Taylor. 
But we who give our native rights away, 

And our enflav’d pofterity betray, 

Arc now reduc’d to beg an alms, and go, 

On holidays to fee a pupyet-fhow. Dryd. Juv. 
Alas, faid 1, man was made in vain! How is he 

given away to mifery and mortality ! Addifon, 


Theodofius made a private vow never to inquire 
after Conftantia, whom he looked upon as given 
away to his rival, upon the day-on which their 
matriage was to have been folemnized. Addifen, 

Whatfoever we employ in charitable ufes, during 
our lives, is given away from ourfelves: what we 
bequeath at our death, is given from others only, 
as our neareft relations. Atterbury. 

24. To Give back. To return; to reftore. 

Their vices perhaps give back all thofe advane 

tages which their victories procured. Atterbury, 
25. To Give forth. ‘To publith ; to tell. 

Soon after it was given Forty and believed by 

many, that the king was dead. Hayward, 
26. To Give the hand. To yield pre-emi- 
nence, as being fubordinate or inferior. 

Leffons being free from fome inconveniences,- 
whereunto fermons arc more fubject, they may in 
this refpe&t no lefs take than in others they muft gite 
the band, which betokeneth pre-eminence. Hooker, 


27. To Give ever. To leave; to quit; to . 


ceafe. . 
Let novelty therefore in this give over endlef: 
contradictions, and let ancient cuftums prevail. 
Hooker, 
It may be done:rather than that be given over. 
Hocker, 
Never give her o'er; 
For fcorn at firt makes after love the more. Sdake/p. 
If Defdemona will return me my jewels, Iwill 
give over my fuit, and repent. my.unlawful folicita- 
tions. Shakefp. Othello, 
All the foldiers, from. the higheft to the lowett, 
had folemnly fworn to defend the city, and not to 
give ituver unto the lat man.  Kaolles’s Hifory, 
Thofe troops which were levied, „have givez over 


the profecution of the war. Clarendon, 

But worit of all to give her over, 
Till the’s as defperate to recover, Hudibras. 
A woman 
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A woman had a hen that laid every day an egg : 

fhe fancied thatupona larger allowance this hen might 
lay twice a day; but the hen grew fat, and gave quite 
over laying. A LL Efirange. 

|. Maay have given over their purfuits after fame, 
either from the dil:premtments they have met, or 
from their ax Glance: little pleafure which at- 
tends it. Addifon's Spectator. 


28. To Give overe Toaddic&t; toattach to. 


Zelmane, govern and direct me ; for I am wholly 
given over unto thee. Sidney. 

‘When the Babylonians had given themfelves over 
to all manner of vice, it was time for the Lord, who 
had fet up that empire, to pull it down, Grew, 

T ufed one thing ill, or grve myfelf fo much over. 
to it as to neglect what I owed either to God or the 
world. Temple. 

29. To Give over. To conclude loft. 


Since it is lawful *to practife upon them that are" 


forfaken and given over, I will adventure to pre- 

fcribe to you. Suckling. 
'Tis not amifs, e’er y’ are giv'n o'er, 

To try one defp’rate med'cine more ; 

Ar ` where your cafecan be no worfe, 

Vhe defp’raceft is the wifett courle, Hudibraf:. 


The abbefs, finding that the phyficians had given 
her aver, told her that Vheodofius was juit gone 
before her, and had fenther his benedi@ion. Addi/. 

Fler condition was now quite defperate, all regular 
phyficians, and her neareft relations, having given 
her over. Arbuthnot. 

Yet this falfe comfort never gives him o'er, 

That, whilft he creeps, his vig’rous thoughts can foar. 
. ' Pope. 

Not one fortells [ thall recover ; 

But all agree to give me over, Swift. 


30. To Give over. To abandon. 

The duty of uniformity throughout all churches, 
in all manner of indifferent ceremonies, will be very 
hard, and therefore belt to give it o’er. Heoker. 

Abdemelech, as one weary of the world, gave over 
all, and betook himfelf to a folitary life, and became a 
monk. 4 Knolles. 

Sleep hath forfook, and giv'’n me o'er 
To death’sbenumbing opium, as my only cure. 


Milton. 

The caufe for which we fought and {wore 
So botdly, iball we now give o'er ? Hudibrafs. 

31. To Give out. To proclaim ; to pub- 
lih ; to utter. 

The fathers give it out fora rule, that whatfo- 
ever Chrift is faid in Scripture to have received, the 
fame we ought to apply only to the manhood of Chrif. 

Hooker. 

It 13 given out, that, fleeping in my orchard, 

A ferpent itung me. So the whole ear of Denmark 
Is by a forged precefs of my death, 
Rankly abufed. Shake/peare’s Hamlet, 

One that. gives our himfelf prince Florizel. 

Son of Polixenes, with his princefs. Shakefp, 
5 it hath been giver our, by an hypocritical thicf, 
who was the firit matter of my thip, that I carried 
with me‘out of England twenty-two thoufand pieces 
of tweaty-two fhillings per piece. Raleigh, 

He gave out general fummons for the afflembly of 
his council! for the wars. Knclles’s Hiftery, 

The night was diftinguithed by the orders which 
he gave out to his army. that they thould forbear all 
infulting of their enem.. Addifon. 

32. To Give out. To fhow in falfe appear- 
ance. 

His givingy out were of an infinite diftance 
From his true meant defign. '  Shakefp. 

_ She that, fo young, could give out fucha feeming, 


To feal her father’seyes up clofe as oak. Shak</p. 
33» To Giva xp. To rcfign; to quit ; to 
1ed. 


The people weary of the miferies of war, would 
give him wp, if they faw him (hrink. Sidney. 
He has betray’d your bufinefs, and given up, ` 
Forcertain drops of falt, your city Rome. Shak, 
The fun, breaking out with his cheerful beams, 
revived many, before ready to give up the ghor, for 
cold, and gave comfort to them all. Kvol/es’s Hin., 

He fund the Lord Hopton in trouble for the lofa 
of the.segiment of foot at Alton, and with the un- 


34- To Give up. To abandon. 


GIV 
tle, * Clarendon, 
Let us give ourfelves wholly xp to Chrift in sheart 
and defire. Taylor's Rule of living boly. 
Such an expectation will never come to pafs ; 
theretore I'll e’en give it zp and zo and fret myfelf. 
Collier aguinff Defpair. 
l can give xp to the hiftorians of your country 
the names of fo many generals and heroes which 
crowd their annals. Dryden. 
He declares himfelf to be now fatisfied to the 
Contrary, in which he has givza up the caufe. 
Dryden. 
The leagues made between feveral {tates difowning 
all claim to the land in the other's poffetfion, have, 
by common confent, given xp their pretences totheir 
natural right. cke. 
If they give them xp to their reafons, then they 
with them give up allearth and farther enquiry and 
think there is no fuch thing as certainty. Locke. 
We thould fee him give up again to the wild com- 
mon of nature, whatever was more than would fupply 
the conveniencies of fife. ke, 
Juba’s furrender, fince his father’s death, 
Would give up Africk into Cæfar’s hands, 

And make him lord of half the burning zone. Addif. 
Learn to be honet men, give up your leaders, 
And pardon fhall defcend on all the ref. Addifor. 

A popifh prieft threatened to excommunicate a 
Northumberland fquire, if he did not give up to him 
the church lands. Addifon. 

He faw the celeftial deities a€ting in a confede- 
racy againft him, and immediately gave up a caufe 
which was excluded from all poffibility of fuccefs. 

Addifon’s Freebolder. 

An old gentleman, who had been engaged in an 
argument with the emperor, upon his friend’s telling 
him he wondered he would give wp the queftion when 
he had the better, I am never afhamed, fays he, to 
be confuted by one who is mafter of fifty legions. 

Addif. 
He may be brought to give xp the cleareft evidence. 
Atterbury, 

The conftant health and longevity of man muft 
given up alfo, as a groundlefs conceit. Bentley. 

Have the phyficians giy'w wp all their hopes ; 
Cannot they adda fewdaystoamonarch? Rowe. 

Thefe people were obliged to demand peace, and 
give up to the Romans all their poffeifions in Sicily. 

Arbuthnot. 

Every one who will not afk for the conduét of 
God in the ftudy of religion, has juf reafon to fear 
he thall be left of God, and given up a prey toa 
thoufand prejudices, that he fhall be configned over 
to the follies of his own heart. Watts. 

Give yourfelves up to fome hours of leifure. Watts. 


If any be given wp to believe lies, fome muft be 
firft given up totell them. Srilling fleet. 
Our minds naturally give themfelves up to every 
diverfion which they are much accuftomed to; and 
we always find that play, when folllowed with affi- 
duity,engrofies the whole woman. Addifon. 
A good poet no fooner communicates his works, 
but it is imagined he is a vain young creature given 
up to the ambition of fame. ope. 
l am obliged at this time to give up my whole 
application to Homer. ope. 
Perfons, who, through misfortunes, chufe not to 
drefs, thould not, however, give up neatnefs. Clariffa. 


35- To GivE xp. Todeliver. 


And Joab guve up the fum of the number of the 
people to the king. 2 Sam. xxiv. g. 
His accounts-were confufed,.and he could not then 
give them wp. Swift, 


36. To Give way. To yield; not to re- 
fit; to make room for. 


Private refpeéts, with him, gave way to the com- 
mon good. Carew, 
Perpetual puthing and-affurance put a norte out 
of countenance, and make a feeming impoflidility 
give way. Collier, 
Scarce had he fpoken when the cloud gave way; 
The mists flew upwards, and diffolv'd in day.: Dryd. 
His golden helm gives way with ftony blows, 
Batter’d and flat, and beaten to his brows. Dryden, 


37. The word give is ufed with great laxi- 


GIV 


affurance of the giving up of Arundel-caf- | _ty. the general idea is that of tran{mite 


ting from one to another. 

To Give. v. z. 

1. Toruth ; to fall on ; to give the afault. 
A phrafe merely French. and not worthy 
of adoption. 

Your orders come too late, the fight’s begun ; 
e enemy gives on with fury led. Dryden. 
Hannibal gave upon the Romans. Hooke. 


2. To relent; to grow moift; to melt or 
foften ; to thaw. 
-~ Some things are harder when they come from the 
hre, and afterwards give again, and grow foft; as 
the cruft of bread, bifket, {weetmeats, and falt. 
; Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 
Only a fweet and virtuous foul, 
Like feafon’d timber, never gives ; 
But though the whole world turn to coal, 
Then chiefiy lives. Herbert. 
Unlefs it is kept in a hot houfe, it will fo give 
again, that it will be no betterthan raw malt. Mortim. 
Before you carry your large cocks in, open thera 
once, and fpread them: hay is apt to give in the 


cock, Mortimer. 
3. To move. A French Phrafe. 


Up and down he traverfes his ground, 
Then nimbly thifts a thru(t, then lends a wound = 
Now back he gives, then rufhes on amain. 
Daniel's C. War, 


4. TaGrve in. To go back ; to give away. 


Not in ufe. 


The charge was given with fo well governed fury» 
that the left corner of the Scots battalion was enfor- 
ced to give in. Hayward,. 


5+ To Give into [A French phrafe.] To: 
adopt ; to embrace. 


This is geography particular to the medalifts : 
the poets, however, have fometimes given irto it, 
and furnifh us with very good lights for the explica- 
tion of it. Addifun on Medals. 

This confideration may induce a tranflator to give 
in to thofe general phrafes, which have attained a 
veneration in our language from being ufed in the» 
Old Teftament. Pope, 

The whole body of the people are either ftupidly 
negligent, or elfe giving im with all their might rø 
thole very practices that are working their deftruc- 
tion, Swift, 


6. To Give of. Toceafe: to forbear. 


The punifhment would be kept from being too 
much, -if we gave off as foon as we perceived that 
it reaches the mind. Locke. 


7. To Give over. To ceafe; to at no 


more. 
lf. they wilf*fpeak to the purpofe, they muft give 
over, and ftand ‘upon fuch particulars only as they 
can thew we have either added or abrogated, other- 
wife than we ought, in the mateer of church polity, 
Hooker, 
Neither hath Chrif, through union of both na- 
tures, incurred the damage of either; ‘left, by being 
born a man, we'fhould think he hath given over 
to'be God, or that becaufe he continued God therc- 
fore he cannot be man alfo. Hooker, 
Give not o'er fo ;.to him again ; intreat him, 
Kneel down before him, hang upon his gown ; 
You are too cold.  Shuke/p. Meafure for Meafure. 
The ftate of human aéttons is fo variable, that to 
try things oft, aad never to give over, doth wonderss - 
acon's Natural lliftery. 
Demetrius, king of Macedon, had a, petition of- 
fered himr divers times by an old woman, and till 
anfwered he had no leifure; whereupon’ the woman 
faid aloud, Why then yive over tu be king. Bacon. 
So Satan, whom repulfe upon repulfe 
Met ever, and to fhameful filerce brought, 
Yctgives noto’er, though defperate of fucce(s. Milte. 
Shall we kindle all this fame 
Only to put it out again ? 
And muft wenow giveo'er 
And only end where we begun ? 
In vain this mifchief we have done, - 
If we can do no more. _ Denham’ 
le would. be~ well for all authors, if they kag 
wcu 


a 
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when to give cuer, and to defit from any farther 
purluits after fame. Addifon. 
He coined again, and was forced to grve over tor 
the fame reaion. , Swift. 
8. To Give out. To publith ; to proclaim. 
Simon bewitched the people of Samaria, giving 
out that himielf was (ome great one. . Aas, vill. 9. 
Julius Ciefarlaid afleep Pompey’s preparations, by 
a fame that hecunningly gave out how Czfar’s own 
foldiers loved hiin not, a Bacon, 
Your ill-withers Will give cu? your are now going 
to quit rour {chool. ` : Swift, 
g. To Givecut. To ceafe; to yield. 
We are the earth ; and they 
Like moles within us, heave and caft about : 
And ’cill they foot and clutch their prey 5 
They never cool, much lefs give out. flerbert. 
Madam, I always believ’d you fo ftout, 
That for twenty denials you would not give out. 
Swift. 
Giver. z. /. [from give.] One that gives ; 
donor; betower; diftributer; granter; 
Well we may afford 
Our givers their own gifts. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
By thee how fairly 1s the giver now 
Repaid? But gratitude in thee is loft 
Long fince. Milton’s Paradife Regained. 
I have not liv’d fince firit 1 heard the news ; 
The gift the guilty giver doth accufe. Dryden. 
Both gifts deftructive to the givers prove ; 

Alike both lovers fall by thole they love. Pope. 
Gives. ./. Fetters or Shackles for the feet. 
Gi'zzarn. x. f. [gefer, French ; Sigeria, 

Latin.] It is fometimes called gizzerz. 
1. The trong mufculous ftomach of a fowl. 
Fowls have two ventricles, and pick up ftones,to 
convey them intotheir fecond ventricle, the gizzernes, 
More. 
In birds there is no maftication in the mouth; but 
in fuch as are not carnivorous, it is immediately 
fwallowed into the crop, a kind of anteftomach, 
where it is moiftened by fome proper juice from the 
glandules diftilling in there, and thence transferred 
into the gizzard, or mufculous ftomach, Ray. 
They neitle ncar the throne, 
By their high crops and corny gizzards known. 
be : Dryden. 
2. Itis proverbially ufed for apprehention, 
or conception of mind: as he frets his 
gizzard, he haraffes his imagination. 
But that which does them greateft harm, 

Their fpiritual gizzards are too warm ji 

Which puts the over heated fots 

In fevers fill. Hudibrafs. 

Satisfation and reftitution lie fo curfedly hard 
upon the gizturdr of our publicans, that their blood 
is not half fo dear to them as the treafure in their 
coffers. L' Eftrange. 


GLA'BRITY, 2. f. [from glaber, Latin. ] 
Smoethnefs ; baldnefs. Dia. 

GLra'ciàL, adj. (glacial, French; glacialis; 
Latin. }] Icy ; made of ice; frozen. 

Tə GLACIATE, w. n. [glacies, Latin; 
glacer, French. To turn into ice. 


Gracia’tTion, n. /. [from glaciate.] ‘The 
att of turning into ice ; ice formed. 

Ice is plain upon the furface of water, but round 
in hail, which is alfo a glaciation, and figured in 
its guttulous defcent from the air. Brown's Vul, Err. 

Gra'ctous adj. [glacic, Latin.) Icy; re- 
fembling ice. 

Although exhaled and placed in cold confervato- 
ries, it will cryftalize and fhoot into g/acious bodies. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
GLA'CIS. n. f. [French] In fortification, 
a floping bankų, It is more efpecially 
taken for that which rangeth from the 
parapet of the covered way to the level 
on the fide of the field. Harris. 
GLAD. adj. [zleb, Saxon; glad. Danih. | 
t. Cheerful ; gay ; in a ftate of hilarity. 


5 


6. It is ufed in a familiar fenfe, approach- 


Jo GLAD. v. a. [from the adjettive.] To 


GLA 


They bleed the’king, and went unto their tents 
joyful and glud of heart. 1. Kings, viii. 66. 
Glad we return’d up to the coats of light. Milton. 
The wily adder blithe and glad. Milton. 
Thither they 
Hafted with g/ad precipitance. Milton. 
2. Wearing a gay appearance; fertile ; 
bright ; fhowy. 

The wildernefs and the folitary place thall be glad 
for them, and the defart fhall rejoice and bloffom as 
the role. Tfaiab, xxxv. 

Then firt adorn'd 
With their bright luminaries, that fet and rofe, 
Glad Ev'uing and g/ad Morn crown'd tbe fourth day. 
Milton. 
3. Pleafed ; elevated with joy. It has ge- 
nerally of, fometimes at or with before 
the caufe of gladnefs : perhaps of is moft 
proper, when the caufe of joy is fome- 
thing gained or poffeffed: and at or with, 
when it is fome accident befallen himfelf 
or another. 

I am g/ad to fee your worthip. Shakefpeare. 

He hath ao uncle in: Meffina will be very much glad 
of it. Shake/peare. 

He that is g/ad at calamities fhall not be unpu- 
nithed. Proverbs. 

He glad 
Of her attention, gain'd with ferpent tongue, 
tlis traudulent temptation thus began. ilton. 
lf he be my enemy, let him triumph ; if he be 
my friend, he will be g/ad of my repentance. Dryd. 

The gaping wound gufh'd out a crimfon flood ; 
The Trojan, giad with fight of holtile blood, 

His fauchion drew. Dryden's Ex. 

Glad of a quarrel ftraitl clap the dvor. Pope. 


4. Pleafing ; exhilarating. 
Her converfation 
More g/ad to me than to a mifer money is. - Sidney. 
5. Expreffing gladnefs. 
Hark! a glaad voice the lonely defert cheers : 
Prepare the way, a God, a God appears ! Pope. 


ing to ludicroufnefs. 

l would be g'ad to learn from thofe who pro- 
nounce that the human foul always thinks, how they 
know it. Locke. 


make glad ; tocheer; to exhilarate. 
He faw rich ne€tar-thaws releafe therigour 

Of th’ icy North, from froft-bourd Atlas hands 
His adamantine fetters fall : green vigour 

Gladding the Scythian rocks, and Lybian fands. 


Crafbauw 
It glad: me 
To fee fo many virtues thus united, 
To reftore juttice and dethrone oppreffion. Otway. 


Each diinks the juice that g/ads the heart of man. 


Pope. 
If juftice Philips’ coftive head 
Some frigid rhymes difburfes, 
They thall like Perfian tales be read, 
And glad both babes aud nurfes. Swift. 
To Gua'ppeNn. v. a. [from glad} "To 


cheer; to delight ; to make glad ; to ex- 
hilarate 
Oh, he was all made up of love and charms! 
Delight of every eye ! When he appear’d, 
A fecret pleafure glzdden'd all that faw him. -4ddi/. 
A kind of vital heat in the foul cheers and glad- 
dens her, when the does not attend to it. Addif. Spett. 
GLA'DDER. x. f. [from glad.) Qne- that 
makes glad ; one that gladdens ; one that 
exhilarates. 
Thou gladder of the mountof Cytheron, 
Have pity, goddefs Dryden. 
GLADE. #./. [from glopan, to be hot, or 
to fhine; whence the Danih g/od, and the 
obfolete Englith gleed, a red hot coal. } 
A lawn or opening in a wood. Lucus. 
It is taken for an avenue through a wood, 


Gib A 


whether open or fhaded, and has there- 


fore epithets of cppofite meaning. =, 
So flam'd hiseyen with rage and rancorous ire 

But far within, as in a hollow glade, 

Thofe glaring lamps were fet, that made a dreadful 

fhade. Npenfer. 

Lo where they fpy’d, how in a gloomy glade 

The lion Sleeping, lay in fecret thade. Hubberd, 

O might 1 here 

In folitude live favage, in fome glade, 

Obfcur’d, where higheft woods, impenetrable 

To ftar or fun-light, fpread their umbrage broad, 

And brown as evening. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
When any, favour’d of high Jove, 

Chances to pafs through this adventurous glade, 

Swift as a fparkle of a glancing ftar 

I fhoot from heav’n to give him fafe convoy. Milton, 
For noonday’s heat are clofer arbours made, 

And for freth ev'ning air the op’ner glade. Dryden. 
Phere interfpers’d in lawns and opening glades, 
Thin trees arite that fhun each other's thades. Pope, 

By the heroes armed fhades 
Glitt’ring through the gloomy g/ades ; 
By the youth that dy’d for love, 
Wand’ring in the myrtle grove, 
Reftore, reitore Eurydice to life ! 
Oh ! take the hufband or rettore the wife ! 
She fmil'd, array’d 
With all the charms of fun-fhine, ftream and glade, 
New dreft and blooming as a bridal maid. Harte. 

Gra'pen. ) 2. f. [from gladius, Latin, a 

Gra'per.§ fword.}] Swordgrafs: a ge- 
neral name of plants that rife with a broad 
blade like ledge. Junius. 

Gua'pruLness x. fe [glad and) fulne/s. | 
Joy ; gladnefs. Obfolete. 

And.there him reits in riotous fuffifance 
Of all his gladfulne/s, and kingly joyance. Spenfer. 

GLADIA'TOR. 7. f. (Tatin; gladiateur, Fr. | 

A {word player ; a prizetighter. 
Then whilft his foe each gladiator foils, 

The atheilt, looking on, enjoys the fpoils. Denbam. 
Betides, in gratitude for fuch high matters, 

Know I have vow’d two hundred gladiators. Dryd. 

Gua'piy. adv. [from glad.| Joyfully ; 
with gayety ; with merriment ; with tri- 
umph ; with exultation. 

For his particular, l'll receive him g/ad/y ; 
But not one follower. Shakef{peare's King Lear. 
You are going to fet us right; and ’tis an advan- 
tage every body will g/ad/y fee you engrofs the glory 
of. Blount to Pope. 

Gia'pness. x f. [from glad.) Cheers 

fulnefs ; joy; exultation. 
By fuch degrees the fpreading gludnc/s grew 
In every heart, which fear had froze betore : 
The ftanding ftreets with fo much joy they views 
That with lels grief the perifh'’d they deplore. Dryd. 
Gra'psome. adj. [from glad. | 
1. Pleafed ; gay ; delighted. 
The higheft angels to and fro defcend, 
From higheft heaven in g/adfome company. Fairy Q. 
The glad/ome ghofts in circling troopsattend, 
And with unweary’d eyes behold their friend. Dryd. 

2. Caufing joy; having an appearance of 
gayety. 

Each morn they wak'd me with a fprightly lay 5 
Ofopening heav’n they fung and g/adjome day. _ 
Pricr. 

Gria'psomety. adv. [from glad/ome.| With 
gavety and delight. l 

GLA'DSOMENESS ». f. [from gladfome.] 
Gayety; fhowynefs ; delight. 

Graire. #2. f. (glen, Saxon, amber ; glar, 
Danih, glafs; glaire, French; glarea, 
Latin.] 

1. The white of an egg. 

Take the glaire of eggs, and ftrain it as fhort as 
water. Peachem, 

2. Akind of halbert. Dia. 

To GLAIRE, v, a. [glairer, French ; from 

the 


Pope. 


. NS 


GLA 
the noun.] To fmear with the white 
of anegg. This Word is ftill ufed by 
the bookbinders, h 
GLANCE. x. / [glantz, German, glitter. ] 
1. A fudden hoot oflight or fplendour. 
His off ring foon propitious fire from heav’n 
Confum’d with nimble glance, and gratetul fteam : 
The other’s not; for his was not fincere. ATilrcn, 
2. A ftroke or dart of the beam of fight. “ 
The afpects which procure love are not gazings, 
but fudden glances and dartings of the eye. Bacon. 
There are of thofe fort of beauties which laft but 
for amoment; fome particularity of a violent paftion, 
fome graceful action, a {mile, a glance of an cye, a 
difdainful look, anda look of gravity. Dryden. 
Boldly the look’d like one of high degree : 
Yet never feem'd to caft a g/ance on me; 
At which 1 inly joy’d, for truth to fay, 
I felt an unknown awe, and fome difmay. 
3- A fnatch of fight ; a quick view. 
` „The ample mind takes a furvey of feveral ohietts 
with one glance. atts on the Mind. 
To GLANCE. v. n. [from the noun. | 
1. To fhoot a fudden ray of {plendour, 
He double blows about him fiercely laid, 
That glancing fire out of the iron play'd, 
As fparkles from the anvil ufe, 
When heavy hammers on the wedge are f pe? 'd. 
penfer, 
When ‘through the gloom the glancing lightniags fly, 
Heavy the rattling thunders roll on high. Rowe, 
2. To fly off in an oblique direction. 
He has a little gall'd me, { confefs; 
But as the jeft did glance away from me, 
” Tis ten to one it maim’d you two outright. Shake/. 
3. To ftrike in an oblique direétion. 
Through Paris’ thield the forceful weapon went, 
His corilet pierces. aud his garment rends, 
And giancing downwards near his flank defcends. 


Harte, 


ope. 
2. To view with a quick caft of the-eye ; 
to play the eye. 

O’ th’ fudden up they rife and dance, 
Then fit again, and figh and glance; 
Then dance again and kifs. 

Mighty dulnefs crown’d, 
Shall take through Grub-ftreet her triumphant round ; 
And her Parnaffus glancing o'er at once, 
Bebold a hundred fons, and each a dunce, 
5+ To cenfure by oblique hints. 
How can’ft thou thus, for fhame, Titania, 
stance at my credit with Hippolita, 
Knowing I know thy love to ‘Thefeus ? 

Some men glance and dart at others, 

themfelves by negatives; as to fay, 


Suckling. 


Pope, 


Shukefp, 
by juttifying 
this I do not. 
> on, 

I have never glanced upon the late defigned pro- 
ceffion of his holinefs and his attendants, notwith- 
ftanding it might have afforded matter to many ludi- 
crous fpeclations. Addifon. 

He had written verfes wherein he glanced ata 
certain reverend do¢tor, famous for dulnefs. Swift, 


To GLANCE. v. a. 'To mové nimbly ; to 
fhoot obliquely, 
Glancing an eye of.pity on his loffes. 
Enough to prefs a royal merchant down. 
GLa'NCINGLY. adv. [from glance.) In 
an oblique broken manner ; tranfiently, 
Sir Richard Hawkins hath done fomething in 
this kind, but brokenly and glancingly, intending 
chiefly a difcourfe of his own voyage. = Hakewill, 
GLAND. 2 f- (glans, Latin; gland; Fr.) 
All the g/ands of a human body are reduced to 
two forts, viz. conglubate’ and conglomerate. A 


conglobate g. isa little » Wrapt up in 
a fine tkin, by which feparated tron Pl the 


Shak. 


land is 
gia all tied together, and 
mon tunicle or membrane. 


GLA 


Wifeman. 

The glands, which o’er the body fpread, 

Fine complicated clues of nervous thread, 
Involv'd and twifted with th’ arterial duct, 
~ The rapid motion of the blood obftru&. Blackmore. 
GLA'NDERS, 2./. [from &land.| In a horfe 
is the running of corrupt matter from 
the nofe, which differs in colour accord- 
ing to the degree of the EE being 
white, yellow, green, or black. 
: Farrier’s Dia. 

His horfe is poffett with the glanders, and like 
to mofe in the chine. Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 

GLANDI'FEROUS. adj. [glans and fèro, La- 
tin.] Bearing ma; bearing acorns, or 
fruit like acorns. 

The beech is of two forts, 
the glandiferous trees, 

GLA’NDULE. x. J. 
Blandule, Fr.) A fmall gland ferving to 
the fecretion of humours. 

Nature hath provided feveral glandules to feparate 
this juice from the blood, and no lef than four pair 
of channels to convey it into the mouth, which are 
called ductus falivales. l Ray. 

GLanDuto'siry, n. f. [from glandulons, | 
A colle&tion of glands. 
In the upper parts of worms are found certain 
white and oval glandulofities. Brown's Vulg. Err, 
GLa’NDULOUS. adj. | glandulofus, Latin; 
glanduleux, French, from glandule.| Per- 
taining to the. glands ; fubfitting in the 
glands : having the nature of glands. 

The beaver’s bags are n> tefticles, or parts official 
unto generation, but glandulous fubltances, that 
hold the nature ofemunttories. Brown's Vulg. Err, 

Such conftitutions mutt be fubje& to glandulous 
tumours, and ruptures of the lymphaticks. Ardytb. 


o GLARE. ~v. x. [glaren, Dutch. } 
1. To fhine fo as to dazzle the eyes. 


After great light, if you come fuddenly into the 
ark, or, contrariwife, out of the dark into a 
glaring light, the eye is dazzled for a time, and the 
fight confufed. Bacon, 
His glaring eyes with anger’s venom fwell, 
And like the brand of foul Alecto fame. Fairfax. 
is every where above conceits of epigrammatick 
wit, and grofs hyperboles: he maintains majefty in 
the midtt of plainnefs; he fhines, but glares not; 
and is ftately without ambition. Dryden, 
The court of Cacus tands reveal'd to fight; 
e cavern glares with new admitted light. Dryden. 
Alas, thy dazzled eye 
Beholds this man ina falfe glaring light, 
Which conquett and fuccefs have thrown upon him. 
Addifon: 
2. To look with fierce piercing eyes. 


Thou haft no fpeculation in thofe 
Which thou doft g/are with. Shuake/p, Macbeth. 
Look, how pale he glares! Shakefp. Hamlet. 
Now friends no more, nor walking hand in hand ; 
But when they met they made a furly ftand, 
And glar'd, like angry lions, as they pafs'd, 
And with’d that ev'ry look might be their laft. Dryd. 
3- To fhine oftentatioufly, or with too 
much laboured luftre. 


The moft glaring and notorious paffages are none 
of the fineft, or molt corre. Felton on the Clafficks. 
To GLARE. v. a. To thoot fach fplendour 
as. the eye cannot bear. 
One fpirit in them rul’d, and every eye 
Glar'd lightning, and thot forth pernicious fire 
Among th’ accurit, that wither’d all their itrength. 
Milton. 


and numbered amongft 
Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 


[glandila, Latin; 


eyes, 


Guare. wf [from the verb. } 
1. Overpowering luftre ; fplendour, fuch as 
dazzles the eye. 
The frame of burnith'd fteel that cat a glare 


From far, aud fecm'd. to thaw the freezing air. 
Dryd, Fab. 


The abfcefs begun deep in the body of the glands. 


GLA 
I have ere to fee a perfon of 
by me in her chair at two o'clock in the morning, 
and looking like a fpectre amidit a glare of flam. 
beaux. Addifon’s Guardian, 

Here in a grotto, thelter’d clofe from air, 

And fcreen’d in dhades from day’s detelted glare, 

| She fighs for ever, Pope's Rape of the Lock. 


quality gliding 


.2. A fierce piercing look, 
About them round 
A lion now he ftalks with fiery g/are. Milton, 
LA'R EOUS. adj Ea glaireux, Fr. glareofus, 
Latin; from’ glaire.} Confifting of vif- 
cous tranfparent matter, like the white 
of an egg. 
Givin adj. 
torious : 


G 


Applied to any thing no- 

as, a glaring crime. 

GLASS. x. / lslær, Saxon; glas, Dutch, 
as Pezxon imagines, from glas, Britith, 
green. In Erfe it is called &Jézx, and 
this primarily fignifies clean or clear, be- 
Ing fo denominated from its tran{pa- 
rency. | 

I. An artificial fubftance made by fufing 
fixed falts and flint or {and together, with 
a vehement fire. 

The word glafe cometh from the Belgick and 
High Dutch: glaft, from the verb glanfen, which 
fignifies amongtt them to thine; or perhaps frone 
glacies in the Latin, whichis ice, whofe colour jt 
refembtles, Peacham on Drawing. 

Gla/s is thought fo compact and firm a body, 
that it is indeitructible by art or nature, and is alfa 
of fo clofe a texture that the fubtlet chymiucal fpirits 
Cannot petyade it, Boyle. 

Show’rs of grenadoes rain, by fudden burft 
Difploding murd’rous bowels, fragments of fteel 
And ftones, and g/a/s and nitrous grain aa by 

bilip:, 

2. A glafs veffel of any kind, 

L'il fee no more 
And yet the eighth appears, who bears a @/z/s 
Which thews me many more. Sbakefp, Macbeth, 

3- A looking-glafs; a mirrour. 

He was the mark and &lafs, copy and book, 

That fathion’d others. Shake/p, Henry IY. 

He {preads his fubtile nets from fight, 

With tinkling gliffes, to betray À 
‘The larks that in the mefbes light.. Dryd.. Horace, » 

4. An Hour Grass. A glafs ufed.in mea- 

furing time by the flux of fand, 

Were iny wife’s liver 
Infected as her life, the would not live l 
The running of one g/a/i. Shake/p. Winter’s Tale. 

5- The deftined time of man’s life. 

No more his royal felf did live, no more his noble 

onne, 
The goldea Meleager now, their glaffes all were run, 
Chapman, 

6. A cup of glafs ufed’to drink in. 

To this lalt coftly treaty, 

That {wallow’d fo much treafure, and Jike a gla/s 

Did break i’ th’ rinfing. Shakesp. Henry VIII, 
When thy heart 

Dilates with fervent Joysy. and eager foul 

Prompts to purfue the {parkling g/a/s, be fare 

Tis ume to fhun it, Philips, 


7- The quantity of wine ufually contained 
in a glafs; a draught. 

While a man thinks one g/2/= more will not make 
him drunk, tbat one g/a/t hath difabled him from 
well difcerning his prelent condition, 

Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

The firt gla/s may pats for health, the fecond 
for good=humour, the ‘third for our fiends ; but the 
fourth is for our ‘enemies. Temple, 

8. A perfpective glafs, 
The moon whofe orb- 
Through optick e¥a/t the ‘Lufean aruftviews. Mip 

Like thofe who furvey the moon by glaffes, i 
tell of a thining world above, but not relate the 
glories of the place. Dryden, 

Grass, adj. Vitreous; made of glafs. 
Get thee g/u/s eyes 3 
j And 


GLA 


And, like afcurvy politician, feem 
To fee the things thoudo'it not. Shik. King Lear. 
G/afs battles. are more fit for this fecond fining 
than tnote of wood. Morrimer's Hufbandry. 
To Guass. vaa. 
4. ‘Fo fee as in aglafs; to reprefent as in 
a glafs or mirrour. Not in ufe. 
Methinks lam partaker of thy paffion, 
And in thy cafe do g/a/s mine own debility. Sidney. 
£. To cafe in glais. 
Methought all his fenfes were lockt in his eye, 
As jewels in cryftal for fome priace to buy; 


Who tend’ring their own worth, from whence they 


were glafst, 
Did point out to buy them, along as you palt. Sbak, 
3- To cover with glafs; to glaze. 
I have obferved little grains of filver to lie hid 
in the fmall cavities, perhaps g/af/ed over by a 
vitritying heat, in crucibles wherein filver has been 
long pee in fufion. * Boyle. 
‘Gia'ssFURNACE. 2. /. [glafs and furnace. | 
A furnace in which glafs is made by 
liquefaction. 
lf our dreamer pleafes to try whether the glowing 
theat of a gla/s-furnace be barely a wandering ima- 
gination in a drowfy man’s fancy, by putting his 
hand iuto it, he may perhaps be awakened into a 
certainty that it is fomething more than bare ima- 
gination. Locke. 
Gralsscazinc. adj. [glafs and gazing. | 
Finical; often contemplating himfelf in 
a mirrour. 
A whorfon, gluffgaxing, finical rogue. Sébake/p. 
© L A'SSCRINDER. x. f. [gla/s and grinder. | 
One whofe trade is to polith and grind 
giafs. 


The glaffgrinders complain of the trouble they 

meet with. Boyle. 

Gua'ssuouse. n.f [glafs and houfe.]) A 
houfe where glafs is manufactured. 

I remember to have met with an old Roman 
Mofaic, compofed of little pieces of clay half 
vitrified, and prepared at the ele bals Addifon. 

‘Guia'ssMAN. #. f. [gla/sand max. | One who 
fells glafs. 

‘The profit of glaffes confifts only in a {mall prefent 
made by the gla//man. Swift. 

GLA'’'SSMETALe zte fa [glafs and metal.) 
‘Glafs in fufion. 

Let proof .be made of the incorporating of copper 

or brafs with g/a//metal, Bacon's Phy. Rem. 
Gua'sswork. s f. [ gla/s and work.) Ma- 
nufactory of glafs. 

The cryftaltine Venice glafs is a mixture, in 
equal portions, of ttones brought from Pavia, and 
the athes of a weed called kali, gathered in a defert 
between Alexandria and Rofetta; by the Egyptians 
ufed firit for fuel, and then they cruth the athes into 
lumps like a ftone, and fo fell them to the Venetians 
for theirg/afworks. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

GLA'sswort. 2». /. [falicornia, or faltwork. ] 

It hath an apetalous flower, wanting the empale- 
ment; for the ftamina, or chives, and the embryoes 
grow on the extreme part of the leaves; hele 
embryoes afterward become pods or bladders, which, 
for the moft part, contain one feed. The inhabi- 
tants near the fea-coaft cut the plants up toward the 
Jatter end of Summer; and, having dried them in 
tbe fun, they burn them for their athes, wbich are 
ufed in making of glafs and foap. ‘Thefe herbs 
are by the country people called kelp. From tne 
athes of thefe plants is extracted the falt called fal 
kali, or alkali, by the chymifts. Miller. 

For the fine glafs we ufe the purcft of the fineft 
fand, and the afhes of chali or g/affwort; and for 
the coarfer or green fort, the afhes of brake or other 
plants. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Gua'ssy. adj. {from glafs.] 
3. Made of glafs; vitreous. 

In the valley near mount Carmel in Judea there 
is afand, which of all others, hath moft affini 
with gials ; infomuch as othcr mincrals laid jn it 
turito a glafy {ubftance. Bacon. 


GLE 


) 2. Refembfing glafs, as in f{moothnefs or 


luftre, or brittlenefs. 
Man! proud man! 
Dreft in a little brief authority, 
Mott ignorant of what he’s moft affur'd 
His gla/y eflence; like an angry ape, 
Plays fuch fantaftick tricks before high heav’n, 
As make the angels weep. Sak. sie oy Meal. 
There is a willow grows aflant a brosk, 
That hows his hoar leaves in the g/a/y ftream. 
Shakefpeare. 
The magnet attraéteth the fhining or g/affy 
powder brought from the Indies, ufually employed in 
writing duft. raun. 
W hofe womb produc’d the g/af/y ice? Who bred 
The hoary frofts that fallon Winter's head ? Sandys. 
The glafy deep. Dryden's Ain. 
GLASTONBURY Thorn. n. fe <A fpecies of 
MEDLAR. 

This fpecies of thora produces fome bunches of 
flowers in Winter, and flowers again in the Spring. 

4 Miller. 
GLauCco'MA, n. f. [yacsxwma; glaucome, 
Fr.] , A fault in the eye, which changes 
the cryftalline humour into a greyifh co- 
lour, without detriment of fight, and 
therein differs from what is commonly 
underftood by fuffufion. Quincy. 
The glaucoma is no other difeafe than the cataract. 
’ Sharp. 
GLAVE. n. f. [glaive, French; glaif, a 
hook, Welfh.) A broad fword; a fal- 
chion. 

Two hundred Greeks came next in fight well try’d, 

Not furely arm’d in tteel or iron trong, 
But each a g/ave hath pendant by his fide. Fairfax. 

When zeal with aged clubs h glaves, 

Gave chace to rockets aud white Itaves.- Hudibras. 

To GLAVER. v. 2, [giave, Welth, fat- 
tery ; glıpan, Saxon, to flatter. It is ftill 
retained in Scotland.} To flatter; to 
wheedle. A low word. 

‘Kingdoms have their diltempers, intermiffions, 
and paroxy{ms, as well as natural bodies; and a 
glavering council is as dangerous as a wheedling 

rieft, or a flattering phyfician. L' Eftrange. 
oGLAZE. v. a. [To glafs, only accidentally 

varied. | 
1. To furnifh with windows of glafs. 
Let there be two delicate cabinets daintily paved, 
richly hanged, and glazed with cryitalline glafs. 
A « Bacon's Effays. 
2. To cover with glaf€, as potters do their 
earthen ware; [from the French g/ai/e 


BE 
3. To overlay with fomething fhining and 
pellucid. 
Sorrow’s eye, glax’d with brining tears, 
Divides one thing entire to many objects. Shake/p. 
The reafon of one man operates on that of 
another in all true oratory ; wherein though with 
other ornaments he may g/axe and brandifh the 
weapons, yet is it found reafon that carries the 
ftroke home. Grew's Cofm, Sac. 
White, with other ftrong colours, with which we 
paint that which we intend to glaze, are the life, 
the {pirit, and the luftre of it. By den's Dufrefnoy. 
GLA'ZIER. m fe Legerupted. from glafer, 
or glaffier, of glafs.| One whofe trade is 
to make glafs windows. Other manu- 
facturers of glafs are otherwife named. 
lato rabbets the feveral pancs of glaffwork are fet, 
and faftened by the glazier. Moxon's Mech. Ex. 
The dext'rous glazier ttrong returns the bound, 
And jingling fathcs onthe penthoufe found, Gay. 
And then, without the aid of neighbour’s art, 
Perform'd the carpenter's and g/azser’s part. Harie. 


GLEAM. x. £ [zehoma, Saxon.} Sudden 
fhoot of light; luftre ; brightnefs. 


Then was the fair Dodonian tree far feen 
Upow feven hills to {pread his gladfome gleam; 


GLE 


And conquerors bedecked with his green, 

Along the banks of the Aufonian ream.. Speafer. 

At laft a gleam 

Of dawning light turn’d thitherward in hafte 

His traveil’d fteps. Milton's Paradife Left. 
As I bent down to look juft oppofite, 

A fhape within the wat'ry gleam appear’d, 

Bending to look on me. = Mi/ton’s Paradife L-A. 
Mine is a géeam of blifs, too hot to laft; 

Wat’ry it fhines, and will be foon o’ercaft. Dryden. 
We ken them from afar; the fetting fun 

Plays on their fhining arms and burnifh'd helmets, 

And covers all the field with gleams of fire. Addijon. 
Io the clear azure g/eam the flocks are feen, 

And floating forefts paint the waves with green, 


Nought was feen, and nought was heard, 
But dreadful g/eams, 
Fires that glow. Pepe's St. Cecilia. 
YoGuieam. ~v. n. [from the noun. ] 


1. To fhine with fudden corufcation. 
Obfervant of approaching day, 
The meek-ey’d morn appears, mother of dews, 
At firtt faint gleaming in the dappled Eat. Toom/ons 
2. To fhine. 
On each hand the gufhing waters play, 
And down the rough cafcade white datlung fail, 
Or gleam in lengthen’d viftas through the trees. 
Thimfone 
Guiea'my. adj. [from gleam.] Fluthing ; 
darting fudden coru{cations: of light. 


Jn brazen arms, that caft a g/eamy ray," 
Swift through the town the warrior bends his vo 
i Oper 
To GLEAN. v. a. [glaner, French, <y 
Skinner thinks, from granum, Lat.] 
1. To gather what the gatherers of the har- 
vef leave behind. 


She came and g/eaned in the field after the reapers. 

Rutb ii. 

Cheap conqueft for his following friends remain’d j 
He reap'd the field, and they but only gan'd. 

Dryden. 

The precept of not gathering their land clean, but 

that fomething fhould be left to the poor to glean, 


was a fecondary offering to God himfelf. elfen, 
She went, by hard neceffity compell’d, 
To glean Palemon's fields. Thomfon's Autumn, 


ze To gather any thing thinly f{cattered. 
: Gather 
So much as from occafions you may glean, 
If aught, to us unknown, afflicts him thus, 
That goodnefs 
Of gleaming all the land’s wealth into one, 
Into yourown hands, Card’nal, by extortion. Shake 

They gleaned of them in the highways five thous 
fand men. Judges, XX..45. 

But Argive chiefs, and Agamemnon’s train, 
When uy Tefulgent arms flath’d through the fliady 

ain, 
Fled from his well-known face with wonted fear; 
As when his thund’ring fword and pointed {pear 
Drove headlong to their thips, and glean’'d the 
routed rear. Dryden's sEn, 

In the knowledge of bodies we mult be content 
to gican what we can from particular experiments; 
fince we cannot, from a difcovery of their real ef- 
fences, grafp at a time whole fheaves, and in bundles 
comprehend the nature and properties of whole 
fpecies together. Locke. 


GLEAN. x. /. [from the verb.) Collection 
made laborioufly by flow degrees. 

Plains, meads, and orchards all the day he plies; 
The gleans of yellow thyme dittend his thighs : 

He fpoils the faffron. Dryden's Virgil, 
GLE'ANER. 2. f. [from glean. | 
1. One who gathers after the reapers. 

For ftill the world prevail’d, and its dread laughs 
Which farce the firm philofopher can fcorn, __ 
Should his heart own a g/eaner in the field. Thom/. 

2. One who gathers any thing flowly and 
laborioufly. 

An ordinary coffee-houfe g/eaxer of the city is an 
arrant Ratefman, Leike. 

GLE'ANINGe 


Shak, 
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2. Fo pafs on without change of ftep, 


~ Ye gliding gholls, permit me to felate 
The myftick wonders of your filent ftate. Drydes, 


"Dig, | being hollow, afford them a bafon. 3. To move i and fmoothly along. 
i : “fa < Chesne’s Phil. Prine. If one of mean affairs . 
u 
Gresy. Éa at sahir x rele ee | GERTY. ddj. [from pee] Ichory ; | May plod it in a week, why may not I 
-haps in t e following pallage fat or fruit- it, m akadi. Ji 


Glide thither in a day ? -` Sbakefpeare's Cymbelind. 
Shoals of fith, with fins and thining fcales, 
Glide under the'green wave. ' Millor 
He trembl’d every limb, and felta'fmart 
As if cold tteel had glided through his heart. 
Dryden's ‘Fables, 
Allthings are beheld as in a bafty motion; where 
the objects only glide before the eye and difappear. 
; Drydens 
Guipe. x./. [from the ae Lapfe 5 act 
or manner of paffing: fmoothly; "p 
About his neck 
A green and gilded fnake had wreath’d itfelf; 
Who, with her head nimble in threats, approach'd 
The opening of his mouth; but fuddenly; 
Seeing Orlando, it unlink’d' itfelf, 
Aud with indented glides did flip away 
Into a buth. Shokefpeare’s As yot like tÉ, 
Gr¥par. xf [from glides} One. that 
glides.: 5 
The glaunce into the heart did glide 3 
Hey ho the glider; 
Therewith my foul was thar ly gride, l 
Such wounds foon waren’ wider. Spenfer's Pafforal, 
GUIKE. #7. [als, Saxon. See: GLeex.] 
A, {ncer ;.a {coft; a flout. Not now in 
ule, > 
Where's the biftard’s: bravesy and Charles his 
glikess Shakefp. 
To GLIMMER vay m [elinntier, Da- 
nith, to fhine" glinmen, Dutch,- to 
glow. AR | 
1. To fhine faintly. s: 
Ahe Wet yet glimmers..with fome freaks of 
day... ) _ Shake] p, 
The truth appears fo naked-on:my fide, 
iatiany purblind eye may find it out. 
—And on my fideit ts fo well appare}'d; 
So clear, fo (hiningy and fo evident, 
That it will glimmer through ablind man's eye. 
4l Shake/peare. 
sR Fog 


~) s thinly fanious. Mngt 32% cod esta | 
It. the Acih lofe. its ruddinefs, and the matter 
change” to" be’ thin and girety, you may, fufpect it 
céthipting: PSY Ls 499 Wiem. 
GEEN w) fo [ glean; Erfe] A valley; a 
dale; a depreffion between two hills, 
"From me his madding mind is Rart,’ 
And wooes the widow's daughter of the glen: 
wn EA z Spenfer, 
Gfew.. n.f. (gluten, Latin.} iA vifcous 
cement made by” diffolving the fkins of 
“animals in boiling “water, atid'drying the | 
gelly, -"See'Grve.” | > - 
GLIB. adi. [from AiG”, Skinner. } | 
Le Smooth; flippery ; fo formed as to be 
eafily. moveds ñ 
Wy) Liquid» bodies have nothing:to’ fuftain thet? parts, 
; porany thing, to» cement them 3. the parts being 
“gb and’ continually in. motion: fall aff, irom one 
another, which way foeVer gravity inclines them, 
© — B&B racts, Theory. 
Habbakkuk ‘brotighe Him a Hooh Hong ı 


’ 


E Ane 
compactly twilted together’ with a Popleethatipt as 
, = - 1, Py xt 


"© And choke the hepes and harvelt- of the year, 
> Prior. 


GLEDE. mf. [Blvazlide, Saxon, ] A kid 
of hawk. i bA : igo: 
Ye fhall not eat the g/ede, the kite, and the vul- 
ture. shean a , va coke Deut, 
GLEE. m.f. fgligge, Saxoni] Joy3‘merri- 
+ ment; gayety. Tt “anciently fignified 


mufick played at feafts. ‘It te not now 
ufed, except in ludicrous, eigen or 
with fome mixture of irony and con- 
tempt. 
She marcheth home, and by hertakes the Knight, 
Whom alli the: people follow with great glee, > 
Fairy Awen. 
Many way farers make themfelves glee, by vexing 
the inhabitants; who again forelow not to baigne 
them with perfume. Carrw. 
Is Blóuzeliudaædead? Farewell. my gice! 
No happineds is.now referved for me. Gay, 
_ The poor man then, was.rich, and liv’d with glee; 
Fach basley-head untaxt, and. day-light free, 


gltd'as a birdcatcher’s gin. 
2. Smooth; voluble. 
I want that g/id and oily. art yE 
To fpeak.and purpofe not, Luce wha J 
„l'Il dot before I os Shakefp are'a Midge Leur. 
There. wae never fo much 846 nonlenfe putitge- 
ther in well founding Euglith. PETEERE teu) 
Now Curl Nis thop from rubbith drain ii 
Three gentine tomes of Swift’s retad. Sipe. 
And then, to:makethem pals the Hristeh ul ` 
Revis’d by Tibbald, Moré,-and Ciböèr = Swift. 
i Ee fure he’s a fine fpoken Mango a yr’ 
Do but hear on tho'clêrgy how glié his Ak T 
n E Swife 
GLIB. 2. f | Pa t 
Pheirih hae fromthe Soyt tii aril! Hiahtles and 
long g'iósiuwhich iarm thick cused! bufi- of hair 


te 


Marte, 

Green. x. f. [from Zlopan,. Saxon, to 

glow,} A hot glowing coal. A provincial 
and obfolete word. 

Gie’erver. adj. (ple and full. Gay ; 

merry ; abet oe uted. iy 
My lovely Aaron, wherefore look’it thou fad; 

When every thing doth make agleeful boat? - 

fied 2 Sbakefpeare, 

Greek. m f. [Zhggey Saxons] Mufick; or 


mutfician. 
Vor. I, : 


‘GLI 
For there,no twilight of the fun’s dull rayiga: d 
Glimmers uponithe pure and native days” Cowley. 
Ottin glimoacsing bowers and glades oy) | 
He met her. _ MTilton, 
See’ft thou yon’ dreary plain, forlorn and’ wild, 
The feat of defolation, void of light, ae 
Save.what the glimmering of thefe livid flames” ` 
Cafts pale and dreadful?) © Milton's Paradife Lof. 
The facred influence PGN A 
Of light'appears, and from the wallsof Heav’n 
Shoots far into the bofom of dim night . 9) 
A glimmering dawns. ot) Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Through thefe fad thades this chaos in. my foul, 
Some feeds of light at length began ta,soll ; 
The rifing motion of an infant ray, 
Shot glimmering through the cloud, and promis’d 
d 


Prior. 


I GTO 


What fhould l-do*Itwhile here T was enchain'ds 
No e/imp/e of godlike liberty remain'd.' ` «Dryden. | 
6. T'he exhibition of a faint refemblance. 
No man hatha virtue. that he: has\not aig/impfe of. | 
vast fies! o3 -odia pè v tasSbakefpeare. 
ToGui'stEN. w. na [glittan, >German. } 
> To fhine; tofparkle with light.» | 
‘ The bleating kind oe? ' 
¡Eye the bicak beaven, aad next the glifening carth, 
With looks of dumb defpair. + Tbompfon's Winter. 
The ladies eyes glificncd with pleafure. „a 4 
! Ricbardfon’s Pamela. | 
Zo Gut'ster. vu. 2. [glittan, German; 
giifers, "Dutch.] “To fhine; to ‘be; 
righe. 5n 9 ye on 
The wars flame moft in Summer, and the helmets 


ay. 
Oft by the winds, extin& the fignal lies; 


Or fmother’d in the géimms'ring focket dies. glifter brighteitlio the fajrett funthine. | Spenfer. | 
Gay’s Trivia. lis better to bedowly born, i 

When'rofy morning glimmer’d o’er the dales, And range with humble'livers Incontents ) 
He drove to pafture all the fufty males. ` Pope. Thone be erie a up in a giiftering grich k l 
2 To be perceived impërfe&tlyý ; to appear fi 2 I eu | a MEE | 
faintly. 3 Callops the Zodiack in his g/iff*rimg coach. | 
On the way the baggage pott-boy, whothad been.at f O1 «se THONG Me AE Sbakefpeare. | 
Court, got a glimmering who they were. ; Woron. | 7. All that. ghferts not gold. © L-7 Sbakef/peare, | 
The Pagan priefthood was always in the drutds ; You were more the eye; anditalz Py i 
and there was'a perceivableig/immering of the Jewnh Of the court to-day ¢han all .-. | ls 
| 


rites in it; though much corrupted. Swift. 


Gummer. xf. ffrom the verb.) 
r. Faint Ricwour i weak light. 
2. A kind of foffil. 

The leffer maffes that are lodged in. {parry and 
Rony bodies, difperfedly, from, their shining and 
glimmering, were an inducement to the writers of 
foffils ‘to give thofe bodies the name,of mica,and 
glimmer. Woodward on Foffils. | 

Stones which are tompofed of plates, that are ge- | 
nerally plain and parallel, and that are ‘flexible ‘and 
elaftick: talc, catfilver, or glimmer, of which there 
are three forts, the yellow or golden, the white or 
filvery, and the black. Woodward. 


GrımPse. ». f. [glimmen, Dutch, to 
glow. | 
3. A weak faint light. Ap 


Such vaft room in ‘nature, » 
» Only. to thine, yet fearce to contribute 
Each orb a glimpfe of light, convey’d fo far 
Down to this habitable, which returns” 
~ Light back to them. Milton, 
Thoufands of. things, ‘which now “either wholly 
efcape our apprehenfions, or woichvour fhort-fighted 
reafon having got fome faint g/imp/e of, we, in the: 


Elfe that glifier’d in Whitehall. ` B-n Fonfon. 
When.the tun. fhone upon theshields of gold and | 

brafs, the mountains gl/fered therewith, and, thined | 

like lamps of iire. * SOO 20 NV Mace vi. goel 


Gut'ster. x. f. [Properly written chyfter, 
_ from xaclo.] See Crysrer. It is written 
wrong even by Brown. ; i en 

Nowenters Bu(h with new ftate airs, T ! 
His lordthip’s premier minifter; EA 
And who, in all profound affairs, is at 
Is hela as needtul as his gli fer. Swift. 
Choler is the natural g/iffer, or one excretion 
whereby nature excludeth another ;. which, defcend> 
ing daily urto the bowels, “extimulateschole - parts, 
and excites them unto expulfion. "7 “Brown, i 
To GLITTER v.m. lizinian, Saxona). 
LeTo fhine ;. to exhibit luftre; to gleam. 
Sicel_gloffes ‘are „mores refplendent than, the like | 
plates of brafs, and fo is the PAB ing of a blade. 
: x Bacon’s Phyf..Rem. 
Before the battle joins from far 
The field yet glitters with the pomp of war. 


dark, grope. afters Licke. © , Dryden's Virgil, | 
2. A quick, flafhing light. Scarce had ft thou'time t’ unfheath thy conqu’ring 
Light as the lightning glimpfe they ram. Milton. blade; oW tery oben. tao 


It did but géirter, and the rebels.fied. i Granville. 
z. Tobe fpecious ; to be ftriking. , 

On the one hand fet.the mott glittering temia 
tions to difcord, and on the other the difmal effects 
of it. "10 i Decay of Piety. 

In glitt’ring {cenes, o'er her own heart levere’; 

In crowds collected; and in courts fincere. Young. 
GLI'TTER. n.: f. [from the verb] Luftre ; 
bright fhow ; fplendour. 
“Clad 
With what permiffive glory fince his fall 
Was left him, or falle glitter. Milton. 
~ Flourifh not too much upon the g/irter of fortune, 
for fear there fhould be too much alloy in it. 
Collier on Pride. 

Take away this meafure from our drefs and 
habits, ‘and all is turned into fuch paint and g/itrer, 
and ridiculous ornaments, as are a real fhame to the 
‘wearer. oy ig Law. 

Ger'trerANb.. Shining; fparkling. A 
participle ufed by Chaucer and the old 
Engli(fh poets. This participial termina- 
tion is itill retained in Scotland. 

GLI'TTERINGLY. adv. [from glitter.] 
With fhining luftre. 

ToGioar. v. a. [gloeren, Dutch. | 

1.. To fquint ; to look alkew. | Skinner. 

2. In Scotland, to fare: as what a gloa- 
rand guear, 


My thoughde(s, youth was wing’d with vaindelires ; 
My Manhood, long mifled by wand’ring fires, 
Follow’d falfe lights; and when theirg/imp/e was gone, 
My pride ftruck out new fpangles of her own. 
ER Dryden. 
3: Tranfitory Juftre,/... 

There no dear glimp/e of the fun’s lovely face 
Strikes through the foiid darknefs of the place. 

, EF Cowley. 
1f f, celeftial fire, in aught 
Have ferv’d thy will, or grat.tied thy thought, 
One glimp/e df glory to my iffue give ; 
Grac'd tor the little time he has to live. Dryden, 
4: Short“Heeting enjoyment. 

If. while this “wearied fieth draws fleeting breath, 
Not fatisfi'd with life, afraid of death, 
ht haply be thy will that J-thould know 

_ Glimpfe of delight, or paufe from anxious woe $ 
From now, trom inttant now, great fire, dilpel 
The clouds that prefs my fouls... rior. 

5. A fhort tranfitory view. , 

O friends | I hear the tread.of arbi 
Hailing this way, and now by glimpfe difcern 
Ithuriel, and Zephon; arate theta Milton, 

Sometimes God punifheth exemplarily inthis world, 
that we might have a taite or glimpfe of his ppatent 
juttice. Hakewill, 

A man ufed to fuch fort of refieRtions fees as much 
at one glimpfe as would require’a long difcourfe to lay 
before another, and make out in one entire and gra- 
dual deduction. Locke. 


-< 


It confiited not of rubies, yet the {mall pieces of it if 
were of a pleafantiredith colour; and gdiffered- Pap 
f 73 aus € i AD. I es s 


GIL? 


iTo G ko anw ie (This'word-I conceive to 


be ignorantly written for gloar.| ‘To 


‘ cât’ fide glances as a timorous lover. 


» 


Teach évefy prace to fmile in your behalf. 
„And her deluding eyes ta gloat for you. Rowe, 
LO'BARD: x. J. [from glow.] A, glow- 
WOPMe u l l 
Gro'patren. adj. [from globe.) Formed 

in fhape of a globe; {pherical ;. fplieroi- 

dical. à . 
GLOBE.. x. f. [glode, French; ‘géodus, 
Latin. ] abv ee) 


>to A fpbere ; a ball; a round body :.a body 


sof which every part) of the furface is at 
the fame diltance from the centre. 
2.. The terraqueous ball. a 
. The youth, whofe fortune the vaft globe obey’d, 
Finding his royalenemy betray’d, l 
Wept at his fall., Stepney. 
„Where God declares his intention to give domi- 
. Mion, he meant that he would make a fpecics of 
creatures that fhould shave; dominion over the other 
creatures of tbig terrestrial globe.» i «| sgy tEoeke. 
3. A sphere. in which, the.various. regions 
» of the earth are geographically depicted, 
or “in which the conftellations: are laid 
down according to their places ‘in the fky. 
si ooPhe'Aftrologer who fpells the'itars "© 
Mittakes his g/oée, and in her brighter’eye 
Interprets heaven’s«phyfiognomy, "| Cleaveland. 
Thefe are the ftir, . 
But raife thy*thought-from’ fenfe, ñor think to find 
“Such figures as are in the g/obcs detiga’d, ~~ Creech. 


| 4. A-body of foldiers'drawn into a circle. 


Him round 
A globe of fiery feraphim inclos’d, 
With bright imblazoning, and horrent arms. 


Milton. 


uve 


| Gose Amaranth, or everlafting flower. 


sone fs [amaranthoides a flowers . 
Jectti 1 E Miller. 
G Los g% Daien: f Arkindof flower. 
Giose-Fifoe n.f. A kind of'orbicular fifh. 


| Grose Ranunculus. ne J. (bellebaro-ranun- 


culus.| A plant. Miller. 


| Grose Thifle. n. f- (carduus orbiculatus.|\ A 


lant. Milier. 


PR G 
GLOBO'SE. adj. {glohofus Latin.} Sphe- 


rical; round. 
H? Regions, to which: 
AN thy dominion, Adam, is no more 
Than-what this garden is to all the earthy . 
And all the fea; from one entire glodc/e . 
Stretch’d into longitude. Milron’s Paradife Loft, 
o; Then formed'the moon 
Glibofe, andev’ry magnitude of far. Milton, 
Guoso'siry. 2. f. [from glotofe.]  Sphe- 
ricity ; fphericalnefs. C 
Why the dame eclipfe of the fun, which is feen 
to them thatilive more eafterly, when the fun is ele- 
vated fix degrees above the horizon, fhould be feen 
to them that live one degree» more wetterly, when 
the fun is but: five degrees above the horizon, and fo 
lower and lower propostionably, till at laft itappear 
not at all: no account can be given, butthe globofiry 
of the earth, Ray on the Creation. 
Guo'sous. adj. [globofus, Latin. When 
the accent is intended to be on the laft 
fyllable, the word fhould be written 
giobofe, when on the firlt globour: I have 
transferred hither a paffage of -Afs/tov, in 
which this rule has been neglected. | Sphe- 
rical ; round. 
Wide over all the plain, and wider far 
Than all this g/oSo/e earth in/plain out{pread 3 
Such are the courts of God ! Milton. 
The brazen inftruments of earth difcharge 
Horrible fames, and turpid ftreaming clouds; 
Large globous irons fly, or dreadful hifs, 
Singeing the air. Philips, 
GLO'BULAR 


E 


inam 


GLO 


GLo'sutaRri adj” {globilis, Tatin.]' ar- 
P aet > tay ehn Po. Ce? le: 
ing the form of a {mall {phere ; round ; 
‘fphericales gL An” d san ID 

Phe faste of te ms af all vit le`fuids fcemeth 

© to be globular, there) being poot er figure fo well 
fitted to the-makingior"lúidity:" ^ Grew, 

GLOBULA'RIA. nèf: {Latin 3 globulaire. 

 French.)’ | A flofculous flower, 

GL/OBULE. 2. J. [ globule, French ; glo- 
„bulus, Latin.}» «Such a fmall` particle of 
matter as is of a` globular. or fpherical 
figure; as;the réd particles:of.the blood, 
which fwim ina tranfparent ferum, and 
are eafily difcovered by’ the smicrofcope. 

~ Thefe will attraét *one another when 
they come within a due diftance, and 
unite like the fpheres of quickfilver. 

Aa y . Quincy. 

The hailftones have opaque globules of 
their centre, to intercept) the light within the halo. 

< Nezoton’s Optics. 

Blood confifts of red globules, fwimming in a thin 

~ liquor called’ ferum: the red globules are elaftick, 
and will break ; the veflels which admit ‘the fmaller 
globule, cannotadmit the greater without a difeafe. 

Arbuthzot on Aliments. 

Guio'sutous. adj. [from globule.| In 
form ofafmall fphere ; round. 

The whitenefs of fuch g/odu/ows particles pro- 
ceeds from the air included in the froth... Boyle. 

To Gio'MERATE. T. @.° [glomero, Latin. ] 
To gather into a ball or fphere. A 
filamentous fubftance gathered into a ball 
is faid to be glomerated, but difcontinuous 

. particles are conglobated. ’ 

GLOMERA'TION. 2. fe [glomeratio, Latin. ] 

1.° The aét of forming into a ball or fphere. 

2. A body formed into a ball. 

The rainbow confifteth of a glomeration of. fmall 
drops, which cannot fall but from the air that; is 
very low. Bacon. 

Gio'merous. adj. [glomerofus, Latin. | 
Gathered into a ball or fphere, as a ball 
of thread. a 

GLOOM. n. J. [xlomang, Saxon,]} twilight. 

1. Imperfe&t darknefs ; difmalnefs ; obfcu- 
rity ; defect of light. 

Glowing embers through the room, 
Teach light to counterfeit a g/oom, 

This the feat, 
Thatwe muft change for heav’n ? This mournful 


gicom 
For that celeftial light 2 Milton's Paradife Loft. 
The ftill night, not now, as ere men fell, 
Wholefome, and cool, and mild; but with black ‘air 
Accompany’d; with damps,’and dreadful g/com. 
Milton. 
Now warm in love, now with'ringinthy bloom. 
Loft in a convent’s folitary gloom. — Pope. 
2. Cloudinefs of afpeét ; heavinefs of mind ; 
fullennefs. : 
To Goom. v. n. [from the noun. } 
1. To fhine obfcurely; as the twilight. 
This fenfe is not now in ufe. 
Elis glift’ring armour made 
A little glooming light much like a hade. 


Milton. 


Spenfer. 
Scarcely had Pheebus în the glooming Eaft 
Yet hameffed his fiery footed'team. Spenfer. 
2. ‘To be cloudy ; to be dark. 
3. Tobe melancholy ; to be fullen. 
Groo'MILy. adv. [from gloomy. | 
1. Obfcurely ; dimly; without perfect 
light ; difmally. 
2. Sullenly; with cloudy afpe&t; with 
dark intentions; not cheerfully. 
See, he comes : how g/oomily he looks 
Dryden. 


Glasmily retis’d the fpider lives, Thomfon. 


Miller. | 


fnow in f- 


| 
i 
] 
r 
i 


U 


_Gioo'my..adj. [from gloom. Jisa s4 
1. Obfcure;imperfeétly illuminated ; al- 


_ Herfelfa fairer flow'r, by gloomy Dis 
Mi 


GLoRIiFICA'TION. 


OG: L?O 


Groo'mMINESs. 1. fe from gloomy. ] 
1. Want of light ; obfcurity ; imperfect 


light; difmalnefs. à`- 


2. Want of cheerfulnefs ; < cloudinefs” of 
“look; heavinefs of mind ; “melancholy, . 


Neglect fpresds g/oomine/s upon their humoor, and 


makes them grow tullen'and {neonverfdblc. 


h . Collier of the Spleen. 
The glocminefs in which fometimes the minus of 


_the beft men are involved, very often ftands in need 


of fuch little incitements to mirth and” laughter as 
“are apt to difperfe melancholy. < ay seyru dddifon. 
i 


yru 


môft: dark, 'difmal for- want of light. 
oo» Thefe weresfrom without L 35d4Ahs oy 
The growing mifesies, which Adam fawn 
Already in part, though hid in g/oomie? hade, 
To forrowabandon’d. 
Deep in a cavern dwells the drowfy god, 
Whole: gloomy manfion nor the riting fun, 
Nor fetting vifits, nor the lightfome noon. 
Dryden's Fables. 
The. furface of the earth is clearer or g/oomier, juft 
as the fun is bright or more overcatt. Pope. 


2. Dark of Complexion. 


That fair field 
Of Enna, where Proferpine gathering flowers, 


Was gather’d. ltan’s Paradife Iof. 


3. Sullen ; melancholy ; cloudy of look ; 


heavy of heart. 


Gro'rteD. adj. [from glory.) Tluftrious ; 


honourable ; decorated with glory; dig- 


nified with honours. Not in ufe. 
Old refpect, 
As ]fuppofe, toward your’ once glory'd friend, 
My fon, now captivate, hither hath informd 
Your younger feet, while mine caft back with age 
Came lagging after. Milton's Argoniftes. 


m J. (glorification. 
French, from glorify.) ‘The att of giving 
glory. 

At opening your eyes, enter upon the day with 
thankfgiving for the prefervation of you the laft 
night, with the glorification of God for the works of 
the creation. Taylor. 


Jo GJLO/RIFY. v. a. [glorifer, French ; 


glorifico, Latin. } 


1. To procure honour or praife toone. 


Two fuch filver currents, when they join, 
Do gloryfy the banks that bound them in. Shake. 
Juttice 1s their virtue: that alone 
Makes them fit fure, and glorifies the throne. 
Daniel. 


2. To pay honour or praife in worfhip. 


God is glorified when fuch his excellency, above 
all things, is with due admiration acknowledged. 
Hooker. 
This form and manner of gicrifying God was not 
at that ume tir begun ; but received long beforc, 
and alledged at that time as an argument for the 
truth. Hooker. 
Good fellow, tell us here the circumftance, 

That we forthee may glerify the Lord.  Shakefp. 
All nations thall g/crify thy name. Pf. Ixxxvi. Q. 
Our bodies with which the apoitle commands us 

to glorify God, as well as with our fouls. ’ 

À Duty of Man. 

This isthe perfekion of every thing, to attain its 
true and proper end: and the end of all thefe gifts 
and. endowinents, which God hath given us, is to 
glorify the giver. Tillotfon. 


3. To praife; to honour; to extol. 


Whomfoever they find. to be moft licentious of life, 
defperate in alliparts of difobedience and rebellious 


difpofition, him they fet up and glorify, ~ Spenfer. 
No chymilt yet the elixir got, 

But glorfies his pregnant pot, 

If by the way to fim befall, 

Some odoriferous thing, or med’cinal. Donne. 


4. To exalt to glory in heaven; to raife 


to celcitial beatutude. 


Milton's Pavadife Loft, | 


Gro'ry. x. f. [gloire, 


G L O 
„lf God be glorified in. him, God fhall alfo plorify 
him in himfelf and thall ftraightway glorify him. 
“seats sAN FI. Xie 32. 
Whom he juitified, them he alfo glorified. ; 
ja. Rom, viii. 30. 
The members. of the church remaining, being 
perfectly fanétified, hall be eternally glorified ; then 
ihah che whole church be truly and perfectly holy. © 
rend Pearfor:. 


“> The foul, being immortal, will, „at fome time ‘or 


other, refume its body again in a glorified manney, 
‘ Ayhffe’s, Parergon. 


GLORIOUS,” adj. [plorhn/us,” Latin ; gh- 


rieux French. ] 


1. Boaftfuls-proud ; haughty ; oftentatious. 


Glerious followers, who make themfelves as trum- 
pets-of the commendation of thofe they follow, taint 
bufinefs for want of fecrecy. Bacon. 

They that are g/crious muft needs be fa€tious; for 
for all bravery ftands upon comparifons. Bacons 


2. Noble; illuftrious; excellent. Itis fre- 


quently ufed” by theological writers, to 
exprefs the brightnefs of triumphant 
fanétity rewarded in heaven. $ 
Let them know that thou art Lord, the only. God, 
and g/orious over the whole world. Dan. iii, 22. 
He is glorious in refpect of the brightnefs and 
fplendggrof his celeftial body ftill made more glorizus 
and majettick by the authority which his father 
hath committed to him of the univerfal Judge. . 
` Nel fon. 
Impartial juftice holds her equal ‘fecales, 
Till Rronger virtue does the weight incline 5 
If over thee thy glorioxs foe prevails, 
He now defends the caufe that once was thine, 
, Prior. 
Let us remember we are Cato’s friends, 
And act like men who claim that g/orious title. 
Addif. Cato. 
She muf Rand amongit the firit fervants of God 
and be géorivus amongit thofe that have fought the 
good fight. Law, 
Ifthere be nothing fo glorious as doing good, if 
there is nothing that makes us fo like to God, then 
nothing can be fo glorious in the tufe of our money, 
as to ule it allin works of love and goodnefs, 
aw. 


GLORIOUSLY. adv. [from glorious.) No- 


bly ; fplendidly ; illuftriouily. 

They infpire with thofe celeitial flames which 
fhine fo gloriou/ly in their works. Dryden, 

Great wits fometimes may glarioufly offend. 
And rife to faults true criticks dare not mend. 

Pope. 

French; gloria’, 
Latin. Among the old poets it was ufed 
fometimes as one fyllable, géore. | 


1. Praife paid in adoration. 


Glory to God in the higheft. Luke. ii. 14. 


2. The felicity of heaven prepared for thofe 


that pleafe God. 
Thou fhalt guide me with. thy counfel, and after- 
wards receive me into thy glory. Pfal. Axxitt. 24. 
Then enter into glory, and refume 
His feat at God’s right hand, exalted high 
Above all names in heav’n. Jii/ton’s Paradife Lop. 
It is hardly poffible for you to befeech and intreat 
God to make any one happy in the higheft enjoy- 
ments of his glory to all eternity, and ye be troubled 
to fee him enjoy the much {maller gifts of God, in 
this fhort and low itate of human life. F 
TWe 


3. Honour; praife; fame; renown; cele- 


brity. 
Think it nog/ory to fwell in tyranny. 
Glory is like a circle in the water, 
Whichnever ceafeth to enlarge itfelf, 
*Till by broad fpreading it difperfe to nought. 
Shak. H. V1. 
And with that word and warning foon was dight, 
Each foldier longing for near coming glory. 
“ain fax. 
Ifracl's bright fceptre far lefs glory brings, ` 
There have been fewer friends on carth than kings. 
Corley. 


Cas 


Sidney. 


5 R2 


GL O 


Can we imagine that neither the ambition of prin- 
“ces, or intereft, or gain in private perfons, ar curiosity 
and the defire of knowledge, or the glory of difco- 
veries, could ever move them io that-endle(s time to 
try their fortunes upon the fea." Búrner. 
* -Your fex’s glory ‘tisto hine ùnknawn — > 
Of all applaufe, be fondet of your own. P i Young. 
4. Splendour ; magnificence. 23 -is 
Solomon, in all his gory, was not arrayed like one 
of thele. TII Spr ISEA bhia „Matt. Vie 29. 
Treated foill chas’d from your Throne, , 
Returning, you adorn the town ; 
And with a brave revenge dothaw ie 
Their glory went and came with you. ; Waller. 
Ariltotle fays that fhould a man‘under ground con- 
. verfe with works of art, and be‘ afterwards brought 
up into the open day, and fee the feveral glories of 
the heaven and earth, he would pronounce them the 
works of God. Addi fonts Spe@ator. 
5. Luftes; brightnefs. 
~* Now fleeping flocks on their fofe ficeces lie ; 
The maon, ferene in.g/ory, mounts the tky. 
_, From,opening tkies may ftreaming glorir fhios, 
_ And faints embyace thee with a love, ke mine, 
Ei 4 ope. 
6. A circle of rays which furrounds the heads 
' of faints in picture.” l; 
It is not a canverting but a crowning grace ; fuch 
an one as irradiates, and puts,a circle of glory about 
the head of him upon whom it defcends. South. 
A fmile plays, with a furprifing agreeablenefs in the 
eye, breaks out with the brighteft diftinétion, and fits 
like a glory upon the countenance. 6 25, 
owt cen Collier of the Afpeé. 
7. Pride; boaftfulnefs,;, arrogance., 
By. the vain. glory, of men they, entered. into, the 
world, aod therefore fhall they come fhortly to an 
end. , Wifi, xiv. 14- 
Oa death-beds fome in, confcious, g/ary lies, 
Since of the doctor in the mode they die. 
8. Generous pride.’ | | 
The fuccefs of thofe wars was too notable to. be 
unknown to your ears, to which all worthy fame 
hath g/ory to comeunto, i idney. 
Fo GioRy. vu. n. [glorior, Latin.| © “Vo 
' boaft in ; to be proud of, 
With like judgement g/urying when he had hap- 
ned to do a thing well, as when he had performed 
me notable mifchief. ‘| Sidney. 
They were wont, in the pride oftheir own, pro- 
ceedings, to.g/ory, that whereas, Luther,did but blow 


Young. 


away, the rool, and, Zuinglius batter but the walls of | 


popith, fuperitition, the laft and) hardeit work of all 
remained, which was to raze. up. the, very, ground: and 
foubdation of popery. Hooker. 
` Let them look they glory not in mifchief, 
Nor build their evils on the graves of great men ; 
For then my guiltlefs blood muft cry againft them, 
Shakefp. 
Your glorying is.not.good. 1Cor.v, Q: 
Thou haft.feen mount Atlas, 
While ftorms,and. tempefts thunder on its brows 
Aad oceans break their billows at its feet, 
Ic tands unmov’d, and glories in its height. 


Addif, Cato. |} 
Thistitle of Freeholder is what I moft yv/ory in, |; 


and what moft effectually calls to my mind the hap- 
pinefs of that government under whch Five. 

Addifon's Freebelder. 

1f others may glory in their birth, why may nut 

we, whole parents were called by God to attend on 

him at his altar ? Atterbury, 

No one is out of the reach of misfortune ; no one 
therefore fhould gory in his profperity. Clariffa. 

To Grose. v. a. To 
Hanmer 
See To Goze. | 
GLOSS. n. f. [vaerra; glofe, French. } 
1. A f{cholium ; a comment. 

They never hearfentence, which mentiooeth the 
word or fcripture, but forthwith their g/c/es upon it 
are the word preached, the fcripture explained, or 
delivered unto usin iermons. Hooker. 

Ifthen all fouls, both good and bad, do teach, 
With gen’ral voice, that fouls can never dic ; 
1Tis not man’s Aatt’ring, géo/s, but nature's fpeech," 
Which, like God's oracles, can never he. 


Pope. | 


atter; to collogue. | 


Davies. 


nG LDO 


Some mutterat certai ages therein, tti 
ill gier upon i tale alee taking rane Nett 
‘Rand what b offer with the right "o = Hoggel, 
All this, without a glofs or-eommeonty i 9" 
He could variddie inà moneat io Hudtibrafa 
_An many places. he has Pes Scie JY meaning by 
_ his _gloffes, and interpreted my. words into blafphemy 
and bawdry, of which they were not guk rye a 
a “™ Dryden's Fables, Preface. 
They give the fcandal, and the wife difcerns 


— 


Explaining the text in hort g 
“method. ~~ * aker on Learning. 
Kiidentures, cay’nants, articles they draw, © 
Large as the fields ‘themiclvés, ung lager far 4 * 
‘Thaa civil codes with abbtheinigdaffes aves 51:1 Pope: 


offes, Was, Accystuss’s 


fome affinity: to g/izye 

‘His ison.coatiall ovar-grown,withimlts wove) o l 
Was undegogath enveloped with gold, ra! 
Whole glittering gios desk, aed, with taluay dul. 


i it Say TA Spenfer. 
» You are a fettary, 
oThat’ethe plaintsuth.: younpaintedg/a/adifcovers, 


to have another dertvation; it has perhaps 


i Ta men that underitasd, yous words: aud veak pais, 
Shet/b« | 


3 all. frts of people, 
Which, fbould, bs worn, now. in their vqwelt ghi: , 
The doubt will be whether it will polit, fo well ; 


for ftecl gloffys are more refplendent than plates of 
brafs. AA TERS l i Bacgn. 


Golden opinions from 


Weeds that the wind did tofs ' 
The ‘virgiosiwort è thie, yquths) woven coats, that caft 
a faint dim giofs, - 
Eike that ofoi. =” Chapman's Iliads 
It was the colour’ of devotion, giving a luftre to 
reverence, and a g/o/s to humility. 


pleafant to look upon; but never fo much as in the 
opening of the Sprig, when they are all new and 
frefh, with their firt g/o/s upon them, 
Addifon's Spe€ator. 
3. An. interpretation artfully. fpeciqua; a 
fpecious reprefentation. ‘This {enfe feems 
to partake of both the-former. 
Poor painters oft with filly poets join, 
To fill the world. with ftrange but vain conceit; 
One brings the ftuff, the other ftamps the coin, j 
Which breeds. nought elfe butg/s/es of ceceit.. ` 
It is no part, of my fecret meaning to draw, you 
hereby into hatred, or to fet upon: the face of this 
caufe any fairer glofs than thesnaked: truth doth af- 
ford. Hooker, Preface. 
) He feems with forged quaint conceit 
To fetia glofs.upon his bad intent. Shake/peare. 
| The common g/2/s 
| Of theologians. : 
I 


noun. } 

te To comment. 
' Thou detain’ ft Brifeis in thy. bands, 

By prieftly g/offing on the gad’s commands. = Dryd. 
2. ‘Fo. make fly remarks. 

Herequals firit obferv'd her growing zeal, 
And laughing g/o/s'd, that Abra ferv'difo oh . 
rior. 


— l e 


To GLOSS, V. a. 


t. To explain by comment. 
In parchment then, large.as the fields, heidraws, 
Affurances, big as. g/v/s’d civil laws. Donne. 


2. To palliate by fpecious expofition or re- 


| prefentation. 
i Is this the paradife, in defcription aes fo much 
loffing and deceiving eloquence hath been {pent ? 
£ Ling Naty Hocker’: a, 
Do I not-reafon. wholly on your conduct ? 
You have the art tog/u/s the fouleft caufe. 


3. To embellith with fuperfeial luftre. 
But thou, who lately.of the common ftrain 
Wertone of us, if full thou doft retain, 
The fame il} habits, the fame follies too, 
Giofi'd over only with a faint-like fhows 


1 ENa I refume the, freedom which L 


Their g7offes teach an age tos apt to learn. Dryden. |j- 
| 5 ; ads 1 3 eétld add another wérdito tho glofaty..) "Baker. 


— e 


Liatatore(oy) Ima A 
| í 


2. Superficial luftre;« In thisfenfolid feems |; 


|2. A polither: 
| GLY'SSIRNE SS a f. 
|- polith; fuperficial lufte ;- 


i 
l 
i 


'Giessy, adje. irom gig] x 


South. | 
Groves, fields, and mcadows, are at’ any fcafon f 


Milton. 
To Gross. v. n. [glofer, French from. the } 


Philips. | 


GLO 

Or tie 
Sul) thou art bound to vice, aod fell atlavee 

. 7 : ane Dryden's Perf, 
Lo'ssarX. x. fn [gloffarium, Latin ; gief- 

warts Pei a} is > 4 & SA? 2 E pi 

Jatt, ¥ tench, | A di@tionary. of ob{cure 

somantiquated Words. > baal 

wivAgcording to Varro, when delubrum was applied 
oy piace, it fignificd fuch aone, iw que dei e 
chrum dedicatum f; and a\fp in the old gifa ien 

‘ ‘Vie Srilling firer 


Grossa‘ror. nfi helgatar F rench:) from 
gji. þ tA writer of gloffes);.a commen- 
tab hidu 
on Pheyreaten why the afiprtion ofa; finglejudzedpes 
„not i oud j Ladies ts becaufe his 
office is to pronounce judgment, and not to become 
an evidence : but why may not the fame be. faid of 
two jldges 2» Therefore, in this refpedct, the gl-/- 
Sator's opinion muft be falfe. Ayliffe. 


4 


| GLolss ER. mf. [glofarius, Letin.) 


1. A fcholiaft; a commentator, ~ 


| (from glof.}. Smooth 
15 

Their furfaces shad. asfmoothnefe..and . gloffine/s 

much: furpafling whatever I had obferved in marine 


q: common fale l vy Beyled 


GLo'ssOGRAPHBR. 2. f. yAarow and yeaa. | 


A fcholiaft. ; a commentator. 


\Gro’sspGRaPHy.2./. [yaerra and 1eeQe. |, 


The writing of commentaries. 4 
_ Shining ; 
fmoothly, polifhed. _ “wy 
"There cime towards us a_perfon of place ; he had 
on him a gown with wide fleeves; of a kind of water 
camblet, of amvexcellent azure colour, far more g/o/Jy 


: 


thanous. a | ; Bacon, 
The reft entire 
Shone with a g/bfy feurf. Milton. 


His furcoat was a bearfkin on hisback ;' 
His hair hung long behind, and g/-/y raven black. 
: í Dryden., 
Myfelf will fearch our planted grounds at home, 
For downy-peaches and theg/of/y plum. Drydens 


iGLOVE. x J Eee Saxon, Maffue, 


Danih, to divide. }; Cover of the hand. 
They:flew about like chaffin the wind; i 
For hafte fome left their mafks behind, 
Some could not ftay their g/oves to find. 
s Dryden. 
White g/oves were on his hands, andon his head 
A wreath of-laurel. Dryden. 


To GLovE. v.a. [from the noun.| To 
: 


cover as witha glove. 

My. limbs, 
Weaken’diwith grief, being now enrag’d with grief, 
Are thrice themfelves: hence therefore, thou nice 


crutch ; 
A'fcaly gauntlet.now, with jaints ofifteel, 
Muf g/ove this hand: Shbakefpeare’i Henry IN. 


‘The next he preys on is herpalms) 
That alm’ner of tranfpiring balm ; l 
So foft, ’tisair but once remov'd į ~~ 
Tender as *twere a jelly glow'd, Cleaveland. 

GLOVER. 2 /. [from glove.) One whofe 
trade is to make or fell gloves. 

Does he. not wear a great round beard like a 
glover’s paring knife. Shakefp. 

To Giaur..v 2 [A sow word.ofiwhich I 
find‘no etymology. | ‘Fo pout ;to look 
fullen. It is-ftill ufed'in Scotland. 

She lurks in.midf of al) her dén,/and ttreaks 
From out a ghattly whirlpool alles necks, 

Where, glowting round hes rock, to-tifh fhe falls. 
Chapman. 
Gicuting with fullen fpighty the fury hook =” 
Her clotted lacks, and biased with each Jook. 

Gerth. 
To GLOW, uen. [Blopan, Saxon 5.gleeyen, 
Dutch. | 
ite Tobe heatedfo as to Mine without flame. 
But 


2 Ve T — | ¢ ae p 


GLO 
But fithenee: filence leffeneth not amy Ere, A 
Botitold it fames, and hidden it does glow, | 
I will reveal what ye fomuch defire. = <  Spenfer. 
ni His goodly eyes, 


That o'er the files and mutersofthewars ^ s ! 
Havel! lice ed Stam, now bend, nowturn | GLow. w. feo [from the verb. } 


heir office upon a taw ont. _ Shake/p. 
A Kupiguod, tide tothe Emperor Henry LI. to how 
her ‘innocency did take feven gewing irons, ane 
after ano her, in her bare hands, and had thereby no 
charm. |” y Hakewill, 
+ Not 2il parts like, butvallalike inform’d,: 
With radiant light, as glowing iron with, fre. 


2. To Buen, with, vehement. heat. 
. Nor would-you findit eafy.tocompafe 
‘The mettled Reeds, when jr taen pti flows: 
ching fire that in theirenstrails glows.” 
ThE D 0P fae? ANP: Obid: 
How op'ning heav’ns their happy regions.fhow, 
And: yawning gulphs with flaming vengeance g/ow. 
‘ Smith. 
Fires that glow, i í 
Shreks of woe. l Pope. 
3. ‘Po feeb heat of body. roa 
Did not his temples ow he 
In the fame fultry winds and fcorching heats ? 
A y Addif. Cato. 
The cord fides fwiftly through his gdowing Pands. 
ay. 


4» To exhibit a ftrong bright colour. 


With fmile that gow’? 
Celeftial rofy red, love’s proper hue. Milton. 
Clad in a gown that g/-s0s with Tyrian on 
PR 


A malicios jov,, 

Who red and fiery beams'calt'throughi your vifage 
A glowing pleafurc. Drydew awd Lee's Oedipus. 
l'rom the mingled ftrength of thade and Light, 

A new creation rifes to my fight; 
Such heav’nly figures from his pencil flows 
So warm with life his blended’ colours g/ow, 
Amidft the fofe-variety IP m lott. Addifon. 
"Bike th’ ethereal géow'd the green expanfe. 
Savage. 
e Fainideas flow, 
Surike in:the tketch, on in the picture glow. Pope. 
Not the fair fruit that on yon branches glows, 
With that ripe red th’ autumoal fun peftows, 

Carn move the god: Pope. 
Each pleafing Blount hall endlefs fmiles beftow, 
And) fair Belinda’ bluth forever g/ow. Pope. 

Here cleaser ftarsg/om round the:frozen ee 
_ Pope. 
5+ Tofcel'paffion of mind, or activity of 
fancy. 
You ftrive in.vaia 
To hide your thoughts from him, who knew. too well 
The inward g/otuings of a heart in love. 
: Addifon’s Caro. 
Forc’d complimentsiand formal bows 
Will thew thee juft above neglect ; 
‘Fhefrewith which thy lover glows, 
Willfettle into cold refpe®. Prior. 
Did Shadrach’s zeal my g/cwing breaft infpire 
To weary tortures, and rejoice in hre. Prior. 
Let the gay confcience of a life well fpene 

Calmev’ry thought, infpirit ev’ry grace, 

Glew in thy heart, and {mile upon thy face. Pope. 
With furies furrounded, 

Defparing, confounded. 

He trembles, he g/ows, 

Amid Rhodope’s fnows. Pope. 
So perith all, whofe brea(ts ne’er learn’d to g/ow 


For, others,good, ormelt at others woe. ope. 
- To praife is always hard. 
When real virtue fires the g/zwing bard. Lewis. 


6. To rage or burn as a paftion. 
A fire which every windy paffion blows ; 
With pride it mounts, and with revenge it gews. 


Dryden. 
When crept into,aged veins, 
Love flowly burns, and long remains.>. 
Iegsows, and with a fullen heat, 
Like frrein logs, it warms us long. ~ Shadwell. 


as to 


** 


To Grow: v. a: To make hot fo. 
fhine, , Not in ufe. , 
é | 


“With divers:colour’d fans, whofe, wind did feem 


- gelly; any-vifcous or tenacious matter by 


‘GLU 
__ On each fide her Ea 
Stood pretty dimpled boys, like fmiling Cupids, | 


To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool. 
Shakefp. 


Le Shining heat. al A 

2., Vehemence of paffion. 

3. Brightnefs or vividnefs of colour. 
‘The pale complexion of true love, 

the red glow of {corn and proud difdain. 


Slate/p. 
A waving g/ow his bloomy beds difplay. } 
Blufhing m, bright diverfties of day. Pope. 
Such as, fuppofe that the geeat ttile might happily 
be -bleaded» with the: ornamental, that the fimple, 
grave, and majeftic dignity of Rataelle could unite 
with the glow and buftle of a Paulo, or ‘Lintoret,, are 
totally miitaen. Reystolds, 
Gro'wworm. 2. f. [glowand worm.) A 
{mall creeping grub with a luminous tail. 
The honey bags iteal from the humble bees, 
Aad for oight-taperscrop their,waxen thighs, 
And light them at the hery g/ourworm's eyess 
Shakefpeare. 
The glowworn ews the mattin tobe near, 
And ’gins, to-pale’ bis, ineffectual tire. 3+ Shahe/p. 
A great light drowneth a fmaller that it cannot be 
feen; as the.fun that of a glow worm. Bacon. 
The man, ‘who firft upon the ground 
A gliu-worm {py’d, fppofing he had found 
A moving diamond, a breathing ftone ; 
“For life it had, and bike thofe jewels fhone: 
He held it dear, ’till by the fpringing day 
Informed, he drew the’ worthlefs worm away. 
Waller. 
To Guoze. v. m fxlepan, Saxon.) | 
1. Vorflatter; to wheedle; toinfinuate ; to 
fawn. 
Man will hearken to his g/ozing lies, 
And eafilytranfgrefs. Milton} Paradife Lof. 
So gloz'd the tempter, and his proem tun’d : 
Frto the heart of Eve his words made way. Milton. 
A falfe glozing parafite would call his foolhardi- 
nets valour, and then he may go on boldly, becaufe 
blindly, and by miitaking himfelf for a lion, come 


i And 


to perilh like an afs. South, 
Now for a glozing {peech, 
Fir proteitations, Ipecious marks of friendthip. 


Philips. 
2. Tocomment. ‘This fhould be g/o/s. 
Which Saiique land the French unjultiy gloze 
To be the realmot France. Shakefp. 
Groze. mf [from the verb. ] 
1. Flattery; infinuation. 
Now to plain dealing; lay thefe glozes by. 
; Ż Shakefpeare. 
z. Specious fhow ; glofetiNot ufed. 
Precious couches full oft are haked with a fever; 
If then ajbodily evil in a bodily g/oxe be nor hidden, 
Shall fuch morning dews be an cale tothe heat of a 
lover’s tire? Sidney. 


GLOZER. #. f. [from gloze.] A flatterer. 
GLUE... f. (glu, French, gluten; Latin, 
giud, Welfh.] A vifcous body commonly 
made by boiling the fkins of animals to a 


which bodies are held one to another ; 
a cement. 

Water and all liquors, do haftily receive. dry and 
more terreftrial bodies proportionable ; and dry bo- 
dies, on the other fide, drink.in waterstand liquors : 
fo that, as it: was well faidsbyone of the: ancients of 
earthly and wateryfubitunces, one is» a g/ueltolano- 
ther. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

The drieftrand:moft tranfparent g/ue is the® het. 

Moxon. 

To build the earth did chancematerials chufe, 

And through the parts cementing: g/uediffufe. 


Blackmore. Ẹ 
f The flowers, of grains; mixed» with water, will 
| makesafdrtiof give, Arbuibnosion Alimenta. 


To Gruer. v, a. [from the noun.) 
1, To join with a vifcous cement, 
el 


To 


- — tre 


| abad commodity at once. , 


GLU 
I fear thy overthrow ; 
More than my body’s parting with my foul > 
My love and-fear g/u’d many friends to thee. 


, Shake/p. Henry VE. 
Whofo teacheth a fool.is.as one that g/ueth.a pot- 
fherd together. a$ 


, Ecclef. xxito7. 
The cuftom of crowning the Holy Virgin is fo 
much in vogue among the Italians, that one often 
fees in their churches a little tinfel crown, or a Circle” 
of ftars, glued to the canvafs over the bead of the 
figure, Addifon on Italy. 
Moft wounds, if kept clean, and trom the air, 

the fleth will g/we together with its own native balm. 
Derkam, 

2. To hold together. 

The parts of all homogeneal hard. bodies, which 
fully touch one another, ttick together very ftrongly 5. 
and for explaining how this may be, fome have 
invented hooked atoms, which is begging the quef- 
tion; and others tell us their bodies are glxed to= 
gether by ret; thatis, by an occcult quality, or ra- 
ther by nothing. Newton's Opt. 


3° To join; to unite; to invifcate. 


Thofe wafps in a honeypot are fenfual men 
plunged in their lufts and pleafures; and when they 
are once glued to them, ‘tis a very hard matter to 
work themfelves out. L’ Eftrange. 

Intemperance, fenfuality, and flefhly lutte, do 
debale mens minds and clog, their fpirits ; ‘fink us 
down into fenfe, and glue us to thofe low and. infe- 
rior things. Tillotfon, 

She curb’d a groan, that elfe had come; 

And pauting, view'd the prefent in the tomb: 
Then'to the heart ador’d devoutly g/u'd 
Her lips, and, raifing it, her {pegch, renew’d. 

. Dryden. 

I hear thee, view thee, gaze o’er-all thy charms, 
And round thy phantom g/u: my clafping arms. 


Pope 
GLU'EBOILER. m/f. [glue and boil.) One 


whofe trade is to make glues 


Guu’sr. x. /. [fron glue] One who ce- 


ments with glue. 


Grum. adj. [A low cant word formed 


by corrupting glom.) Sallen; ftubbornly 
grave. 

Some, when they hear a ftory, look g/um, and 
cry, Well, what then? Guardian, 
GLUT. wv. a. [engloutir, French; 

giutio, Latin; to {wallow ;, yavdw. } 
1. To {wallow ; to devour. | 

Till cramimn’d and gorg’d, nigh burft 
With fuck’d and g/utted offal. Milion. 

2. To cloy; to fll beyond fufficiency; to 
fate; to difguft. 

The ambaflador, making his oration, did fo’mag- 
nify the King and Queen, as wasenough to g/us the 
hearers. Bacon. 

Love breaks friendfhip, 

Feed, but not glut our appetites. 

What way remove 

His fettled hates. and reconcile his’ love,, 

That he may/look propitious on our toils, 

And hungrygraves no:more be g/utred with our fpoils. 


Dryden. 
Herelet our g/utted execution end. Dryden's Æn, 
I found 
The fickle ear foon g/uttedwith the found, 
Condemn’d eternal changes to purfue, 
Tir’d with the Jaft, and eager of the new. 
3- To feaft or delighteven to fatiety 
With death’s carcafeg/ut the graves Miltons. 
His faithful heart,. a bloody, facrifice, 
s Torn from his brealt, to glut the tyrant’seyes. 
Drydens 
A fylvan-fsene,. which, rifing by degrees, 
Leads up'the eye below, nor g/ursthe fight 
With one full profpect; but iavites. by manys 
To view at laft the whiole. Dryders 


. To overfill; to loads 
Fle attributes the ill fuccefs of either party to: 


their g/utring the market, and retailingtoo much of 
Arbuthnot. 


5,- Tœ 


Denhara. 


No more, my friend; 


R opes 


GLU 


5. To faturate. | . 

The menftruum, being already glutied, could 

not act powerfully enough to diflolve it. Boyle. 
Guurt. x. f. [from the verb. ] 


r That which is gorged or {wallowed. 
Difgorged foul 

Their devilith g/ut, chain'd thunderbolts. and hail 

"Of iron globes. Milton's Paradife Lof. 
2. Plenty even to loathing and fatiety. 

So death 

Shall be deceiv'd his g/wt; and with us two 

Be lorc'd to fatisfy his rav’nous maw. Milton. 

Let him but fee the one in balance again(t the 
other, and he fhall find himfelf miferable, even in 
the very glut of his delights. L' Efirange. 

A glut of ftudy and retirement in the tirit part 
of my life, caft me into this; and this will throw me 
again into ftudy and retirement. Pope to Swift, 

3. More than enough; overmuch. 

If you pour a glut of water upon a bottle, it. re- 

ceives little of it. Ben Fonfon's Difcoveries. 
4- Any thing that fills up a paffage. 

The water fome fuppofe to pafs from the bottom 
pf the fea to the heads of fprings, through certain 
fubterranean conduits or. channels, until they were 
by fome glut, top, or other means, arrefted in their 


afi Be. Woodward. 
GLU'TINOUS.. adj. [glutineux, 


French ; 
from glutex, Latin.| Gluy; vifcous; 
‘tenacious. 


“The caufe of all vivification is a gentle and pro- 
portionable heat, working upon a glutinous and 
yielding fubRance ; for the heat doth bring forth 
fpirit in that fubftance, and the fubftance being g/u- 
tizous, produceth two effects; the one that the fpirit 
“is detained, and cannot break forth; the other, that 
the matter, being gentle and yielding, is driven 
forwards by the motion of the fpirits, after fome 
f{welling, into thape and members. Bacon, 

Next this marble venom'd feat, 
Smear’d with gums of glutinous heat. Milton, 

Nourifhment too vifcid and glutinous to be fubdued 
by the vital force. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

GLU'TINOUSNESS. 2. f. [from glutinous.) 
‘Vifcofity,; tenacity. 

There is a refittance in fluids, which may arife 
from their elafticity, g/utinoufnefs, and the friction 
of their parts, Cheyne. 

GLu'TTON, 2.f. [glouton, French ; from 
giutio, Latin, to-fwallow. ] 

1. One who indulges himfelf too much in 
eating. 

The Chinefe eat horfeflefh at this day, and fome 


giuttons have ufed to have catsflefh baked. Bacon. 
Through Macer’s gullet fhe runs down 

While the vile glutton dines alone; 

And, void of modeity and thought, 

She follows Bibo’s endlefs draught. Prior. 


If a glutton was to fay in cxcufe of his gluttony, 
that he only eats fuch thincs as it is lawful to eat, 
he would make as good an excufe for himfelf as the 
greedy, covetous, ambitious tradefman, that fhould 
fay, he only deals in lawful bufinefs. Law. 

2. One eager of any thing to excefs, 

The reft bring home in ftate the happy pair 
To that latt fcene of blifs, and leave them there; 
All thofe free joys infatiably to prove, 
“With which rich beauty featts the glutton love. 
Cowley. 
Gluttons in murder, wanton to deftroy, 
Their fatal arts fo impioufly employ. Granville, 


To Grurton'ise., v. 2. [from glutton. ] 
To play the glutton; to be luxurious. 
Guu'tronovs, adj. [from glutton.) Given 
to exceflive feeding; delighted over- 

„much with food. 
When they would fmile and fawn upon his debts, 
And take down th’ intereft in their g/ute’noxs maws. 
Shakefpeare. 
The exceeding luxurioufnefs of this g/utronous age, 
wherein we prefs nature with overweighty burdens, 
and finding her ftrength defective, we take the work 
sout of her hands, and commit it to the artificial 
-help of fisong waters. 


GNA 


Well obferve 
The rule of not too much, by temperance taught 
In what thou eat't and drink’{t; feeking from thence 
Due nourifhment, no gluttonous delight. . Milton. 

Giu'rTonousty. adv. [from gluttonous. | 
With the voracity of a glutton. 

Guu'r TONY. x. f. [glutonte, French; from 
glutton.| Excefs of eating ; luxury of the 
table. . 

Gluttony, a vice in.a great fortune, a curfe in a 
fmall. Holiday. 

Their fumptuous g/uttonies and gorgeous featts, 
On citron tables or Atlantick ftone. Milton. 

Well may they fear fome miterable end, 

Whom gluttony and want at onceattend.’ Dryden. 

The inhabitants of cold moi(t’ countries ‘are ge- 
nerally more fat than thofe‘of warm and dry; but the 
malt:common caufe is too great a quantity of food, 
and too {mall a quantity of motion ; in plain Englifh, 
gluttony and lazinefs. r Arbuthnot. 

Guu'y. adj. [from g/ue.] Vifcous ; tenaci- 
ous; glutinous. 

It is called balfamick mixture, becaufe it is a g2 
fpumous matter. Harvey on Conf. 

With gluy wax fome new foundations lay 
Of virgin combs. Dryden's Ann, Mirab. 

Whatever is the compofition of the vapour let it 
have but one quality of being very g/xy or vifcous, 
and it will mechanically folve all the ohznomena of 
the grotto. Addifon, 

GLYN. n. f. [Irith; gleann, ghn, plur. 
Erfe; glenn, Scottih.] A hollow be- 
tween two mountains, 

Though he could not beat out the Irith, yet he 
did fhut them up within thofe two narrow corners and 
g/yns under the mountain’s foot. Spenfer. 

To GNAR. |v. ne ([gnynnan, Saxon; 

To Gnarw. J knorren, Dutch.] To growl; 
to murmur; to fnarl. 

When he ’gan to rear his briftles ftrong, 

And felly gwar, until day’s enemy 
Did him appeafe. Spenfer. 

Thus is the thepherd beaten from thy fide, 

And-wolves are gzarling who fhall gnaw thee firt. 
Shake/p. 

Gnarling forrow hath lefs power to bite 

The man that mocks at it, and fets it light. 
Shake/p. Rich. T1. 

The gvarring porter durft not whine for doubt; 

Still were the furies while their fovereign fpcke. 
Fairfax. 

GNA'RLED. adj. [ guar, nar, or nurr, is in 
Staffordfhire a hardiknot of wood which 
boys drive with fticks.] Knotty. 

Merciful heav’n! 
Thou rather with thy tharp and fulph’rous bolt 
Split’it the unwedgableyand gvur:ed oak, 
‘Than the foft myrtle. Shak p. Meaf. for Meaf, 

To GNASH. v. a. [knafchen, Dutch] ‘To 
ftrike together; to clath. 

The feer, who could not yet this wrath affwage, 
Row’d his green eyes, that fparkl’d with his rage, 
And grafb'd his teeth. Dryd. Virg. 

To GNASH. V. #, 

1. To grind or collide the teeth. 

He thall gna/b with his teeth, and melt away. 

Pf. cxit. 10. 

There fhal! be weeping and gnafbing of teeth. 

Marith. viii. 

2. To rage even to collifion of the teeth; 
to fume ; to growl. 

His great iron teeth he ftill did grind, 

And grimly grafb, threatning revenge in vain. 
Spenfer. 

They grafbed upon me with their teeth. 

Pf. xxxv. 16, 
They him laid 

Gnafhing for anguifh, and defpite and hame, 
To find himfelf nat matchlefs. 

With boiling rage Atrides burn’d, 

And foam betwixt:his gra/bing grinders churn'd. 
Dryden. 


ilton. 


Raleigh. | GNAT. n. A [gnat, Saxon.] 


GO 


1. A fmall winged ftinging infect. 

Her whip of cricket’s bone, the lath of film; 
Her waggoner, a fmall grey-coated grates | 

f Shake/peare, 

2. Any thing poe {mall. 

Ye blind guides, which ftrain at a grat and fwat- 
low a camel. Jat, xxiii, 24. 

GNA'TFLOWER. v. f. [grat and forwer.] A 
flower, otherwife called the beeflower. 

GNA'TSNAPPER. 1.f. [gnat and nape) A 
bird fo called, becaufe he lives by catch- 
ing gnats. 

They deny thatany bird is to be eaten whole, but 
only the gzatfnapper. Hakewill on Providence." 

To Gnaw. v. a. [znaxan, Saxon; kraghen, 
Dutch. ] 

1. To eat by degrees; to devour by flow 
corrofion. 

A knowing fellow, that would graw aman 
Like to a vermine, with his hellith braine, 

And many an honeft foule, even quick had flain. 
Chapman. 

To you fuch fcabb'd harth fruit is given, as raw 
Young toldiers at their cxercifings graw. i 

7 t; Dryd. Juve 

2. To bite in agony or rage. 

Alas, why graw you fo your nether lip? 

Some bloody pailion thakes your very frame 
Sbake/p. Othella, 

They grawed their tongues for pain. 

Rev, xvi. 10, 

He comely fell, and dying gaaw’d the ground. 

Ot l Dryden. 

3. To wear away by biting. 

Gnawing with my teeth my bonds afunder, 

I gain’d my.freedom. Shake/p. Comedy of Erreurs. 

Like rotten fruit I fall, worn like a cloth, 
Grawn into rags by the devouring moth. Sandys. 

A lion, hamper’d ina net, called to a moufe to 
help him out of the fnare: the moufe gzawed the 
threads to pieces, and fet the lion at liberty. 

L'Effrange. 

4. To fret; to wafte; to corrode. 

5. To pick with the teeth. 

His bones clean pick’d; his very bones they grat. 

| Dryden. 

To Gnaw. v. n. To exercife the teeth, It 
is now ufed actively. 

I might well, like the fpaniel, gnaw upon the 
chain that ties me; but I ould fooner mar my 
tceth than procure liberty. Sidney. 

See the hell of having a falfe woman: my bed 
fhall be abufed, my coffers ranfacked, my reputation 

sgnawn at. bakefpeare, 

l thought I faw a thoufand fearful wrecks, 

A thoufand men that filhes gzaw’d upon. 
Shakefp. Richard Il. 

Gna'wer. 2. fa [from gnaw.) One that 
gnaws. 

GNO'MON. a. fa [yrépov.] The hand or pin 
of a dial. 

The gxomon of every dial is fuppofed to repre- 
fent the axis of the world, and therefore the two ends 
or extremities thereof muft diretly anfwer to the 
North and South pole. Harris. 

There were from great antiquity fun-dials, by the 
fhadow of a ftyle or gnomon, denoting the hours of 
the day. Brotun. 

GNO'MONICKS, He ⁄ [yrwpoonxr.} A fcience 
which makes a part of the mathematicks : 
it teaches to find a juft proportion of 
fhadows for the conftruĉ&tion of all kinds 
of fun and moon dials, and for knowing 
what o’clock it is by means thereof ; as 
alfo of a gomon or ftile, that throws off 
the fhadow for this purpofe. Trevoux. 

To GO. v. n. pret. I went; I have gone. 
[Zan, Saxon. This was probably changed 
to gone, or gang, then contraéted to 
go Went is the preterite of the old verb 


wend.) 
1, To 


GO 
1. To walk ; to move ftep by ftep. | 
You know that love i 
Will creep in fervice where it cannot go. Shakefp. 
After fome months thofe mufcles become callous ; 
and having yielded to the extenfion, the patient makes 
\fhift t pon it though lamel 3 
+ cake z 3 "F Wifeman’s Surgery. 
2. To move ; not ftand till. é; 
Rife, letus be going. Matt, xxvi. 46. 
3- To waik folemnly. i 
If there be caufe for the church to go forth in 
folemn proceffion, his whole family have fuch bufi- 


rels come upon them that no one can be fi pared. 
: Hoeker. 


4. To walk leifurely ; not run. 
And muft 1 go to him? 
—Thou miiit run to ping Shoe haft ftaid fo 
that going will {carce ferve the turne: 
` long, that going Shake/peare. 
` ç. To march or walk a-foot. 
I will only go through on my feet. Nant. xx. 195 
6. To travel ; to journey. 
From them I. ge, 
This uncouth’errand fole. 
7. To proce:d ; tormakea progrefs, 
Thus others we with defamation wound, 
While they tab us ; and fo the Jett goes round. 
7 ? Dryden. 


Milton. 


8. To remove from place to place. 
I am in blood 
Stept in fo far, that, Ihould I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as gvo’er. Shakefp. 


g. To depart from a place ; to move from 


a place; theoppofite of zo come. 
f kope it be not gone, totell my lord 

That | kifs aught but him, 

At aden: abel fase z 

S not upon the order of your going, 

ae at are s RANAN Macberb. 
And when the had fo laid the wear Sa way. : 

i 2. xi. 28. 

T will let you go, that ye may facrifice, only you 

fhatl not go very far away. Á A Z. viii. 28. 
Colchetter oyfters are put into pits, where the fea 

geeth and cometh. ‘Bacon's Natural Hiffory, 

-` A young tall {quire 

Did from the camp at firtt before him go. 
Then I concur to let him go for Greece, 

And with our Egypt fairly rid of him. Dryden. 
Go firft the matter of thy herds to find, 

True to his charge, a loyal fwain and kind. Pope. 


10. To. move or pafs in any manner, or to 


any end.. 
Though the vicar be bad, or the parfon be evil, 
Go not tor thy tything thyfelf tothe devil. Tuffer. 
She may go to bed when fhe lifts allis as the will. 
SLake/p. 
You did with that.I would make her tum ; 
Sir, he can turn and turn, and yet goon. Shakefp, 
I am glad to fee your lordthip abroad : I heard fay 
your lordihip was fick : I hope your lordthip goes 
abroad by advice. Shuke/peare. 
The mourners go about the Rreets. Ece, xij Se 
The fun fhall go down over the prophets, and the 
day fhall be dark over them. Mae. iii. 6, 
Put every man his fword by his fide, and go in aad 
out from gate to gate throughout the camp. 
Ez. xxxii, 27. 
The fun, which once did thine alone, 
Hung down his head, and with’d for night, 
When he beheld twelve funs for one 
Ccing about the world, and giving light. 
Thisfeen, the reft at awful diftance ftood, 
As if they had been there as fervants fet, 


AY bakefpeare. 


Cowley. 


Herbert. 


To ftay, or togo on, as he thought good, 
And not puriue, but wait on his retreat, Dryd. 
Turn not children going, till you have given them 


all the fatisfa€tion they arc capable of. Locke, 

Hiftory only acquaints us that his fleet wens up the 
Elbe, he having carried his arms as far as that river, 

` Arbuthnot, 

The laft advice l give you relates to your behavj- 

our when you are going to be hanged, which, either 

for robbinz your matter, for houfebreaking, or going | 


upon the highway, may very robably be your lor. 
p° ~ so Swift's Direfions to a Footman. 


14. To take any road. 


16. To change ftate or opinion for better 


GO 

Thofe who come for gold will go off with pewter 
and brafs, rather than return empty. Swift, 

t1. To pafs in company with others. 

Thou thalt again ‘be adorned with thy tabrets, 
and fhalt go forth in the dances of them that make 
merry. Fer. xxxi. 4. 

Away, and with thee £0, the worft of woes, 
That feek’t my friendfhip, and the gods thy foes. _ 

Chapman. 

He goeth in company with the workers of iniquity, 
and waiketh with wicked men. Fob. 

Whatever remains in ftory of Atlas, or his king- 
dom of old, is fo obfcured with age or fables, that 
it may go along with thofe of the Atlantick iflands. 

Temple. 


12; To proceed in any courfe of life good 


or bad, 

And the Levites that are gone away far from me, 
when Ifrael wert atray, which went aray away 
from me after their idols, they fhall even bear their 


iniquity. Ezek. xliv. 10. 


13. To proceed in mental operations. 


f I had not unwarily too far engaged myfelf for 
the prefent publithing it,’truely I fhould have kept it 
by me till I had once again gone over it. 

Digby on the Soul, Dedication, 

Thus I have gone through the fpeculative con- 
fideration of the Divine Providence. Hale. 
I hope, by &oing over all thefe particulars, you 
may receive fome tolerable fatisfaction about this 
great fubject. South, 
_ If we go over'the laws of Chriftianicy, we thall 
find that, excepting a few particulars, they enjoin 


__ the fame things, anly they have made our duty more 


clear and certain. Tillotjon. 
In their primary qualities we can go but a very 
little way. Locke, 
I go over fome 
enlarge a little more upon them. Locke. 
They are not able all their life-time to reckon, or 

regularly go over any moderate feries of see A 
e. 


I will go along by the highway. I will neither 
turn to the right-hand, nor to the fefe. Deut, ii, 27. 
Who thall bemoan thee ? Or who hall go afide to 
atk how thou doelt? Tere 85S. 


His horfes go about 
Almoft a mile, Shake/p. Macbeth, 

l have endeavoured to efcape into the eafe and 
freedom of a private fcene, where a man may ga his 
Temple. 


own way and his own pace. 
warlike 


g. To march in a hoftile or 
manner, 

You were advis’d his fleth was capable 
Of wounds and fcars, and that his forward fpirit 
Would life where moit the trade of danger rang’d; 
Yet did you fay go forth. Sbhake/p. Henry 1V. 

We be not able to go up againit the people; for 
they aré ftronger than we. umb. xiii. 21, 

Let us go downafter the Philiftines by night, and 
{pail them until the moming light. Sa. xiv. 36. 

Thou art able to go againit this Philiftine to fighe 
with him. 1 Sa, xvii, 33. 

The remnant of Jacob thal! be among the Gentiles 
as a lion among the beafts of the foret; who, if he 
&? through, both treadeth down and teareth in 
pieces, and none can deliver, Mic. v, 8. 


or worfe, 


We will not hearken to the King’s words to go 
from our religion, 1 Mac, ii. a2. 
The regard of the publick ftate, in fo great a 
danger, made all thofe goodly things, which wenr fo 
to wreck, to be lightly accounted of in comparifon of 
their lives and liberty. Knolles. 
They look -upon men and matters with an evil 
eye; and are beft pleafed when things g? backward, 
which is the wort property of a fervant of a prince 
or ftate, acon, 
All goes to ruin, they themfelves contrive = 


To rob the hone » and fubvert the hive. Dryden. 
Landed men, by their providence and good huf- 
bandry, accommodating their expences to their in- 
Come, keep themfelves from going backwards in the 
world. Lorke. 
Cato, we all go into your opinicn. Addifon 


4 


parts of this argument again, and | 


GO 

17. To apply one’s felf. 
- , Seeing himfelf confronted by fo many, like a re 
folute orator, he wen? not to denial, but to juttify 
his cruel falfehood, + Sidney, 

Becaufe this atheitt goes mechanically to work, he 
will not offer to affirm that all the parts.of the ‘em- 
bryon could, according to his explication, te formed 
ata time. Bentley, 

18. To have recourfe to. 

Daresany of you, having a matter again{t another, . 
go to law before the unjuft, and not before the 
faints ? 1 Cor. 

19. To be about to do. 

So extraordinary an example, in fo degenerate an 
age, deferves for the rarity, and, I was ging ta: 
fay, for the incredibility of it, the atteftation of all 
that knew him, and confidered his worth. Locke. 

20. To thift; to pafs life not quite well: 

Every goldfmith, eager to engrofs to himfeif as 
much as he could, wascontent to pay high for ie, 
rather than go without. Locke. 

Cloaths they muft have ;.but if they fpeak : for 
this tuf, or that colour, they fhould be fure to go 
without it. Locke. 

21. To decline; to tend towards death or 
ruin. This f:nfe is only in the participles 
going and gore. 

He is far gone, and, truly, 
I fuffer’d much extremity tor love, 

Very near this, _ Shäkefp, Hamia, 
22. To be in party or'defi gn., 
They with the vanquith’d prince and party go, 
And leave their-temples empty to the toe. Dryden, 
23- To efcape. 
| Timotheus himfelf fell into the hands of Dofi- 
theus and Solipater, whom he befought with mach 
craft to let him go with his life. 2 Mac: xii, 24. 
24; To tend to any a&. 
There be fome women, Silvius, had they mark’d 
him, 
In parcels as I did, would have gone near 
To fall in love with him, Shak/p, As you like ip, 


25- To be uttered. 


His difciples perfonally appeared among them, 
and entertained the report which had gone abroad 


concerning a life fo full of miracles. Addifon. 
26. To be talked of; to be known. 


It has the greateft*town in the ifland that goes 
under the name of Ano-Caprea, and is in feveral 
places covered with a very frunful foile Addipm 


27. To pafs; to be received. 


Begaule a fellow of my acquaintance fet forth her 
praifes’in verfe, I will only repeat them, and {pare my 
own tongue, fince fhe goes for a woman. Sidney. 

And the man went among men for an old man 
in the days of Saul. I Sa, xvii. 12. 

A kind imagination makes a bold man have vigous 
and enterprize in his air and motion: it ftamps value 
upon his face, and tells the people he is to go for 
fo much. Collier, - 

Clipping thould berfinally ftopped, and the money 
which remains thould ga according to its true +9 

ocke, 


in my youth, 


28. To move by mechanifin. 


This pope isdccrepid, and the bell goth for him.: 
Bacon. 
Clocks will go as they are fet; but man, . 
Irregular man’s never conitant, never certain. 


Otway, 
’Tis with our judgments as-our watches, none ~ 
Go jutt alike, yet each believes his own. Pope.’ - 


29. To bein motion from whatever caufe, 


The weyward fitters, hand ia hand, 
Pofters of the fea and land, 
Thus dogo about, about. Shake/p. Macketb. 
Clipt and wathed money goes about, when the’ - 
entire and weighty lies hoarded up. Waller, 
30. -To move in any diretion. 
Do@or, he is.a curer of fouls, 
of bodies: if you thould fight, you go againft the 
hair of your profeffions. Shate/p.: 
Shall the thadow go forward ten“degrees, or go 
back ten degrees? 2 Kings xx.'9. 
31. ‘To How ; to pals; .to have a courfe. j 
The. 


and you a curer 


GO 


The god I am, whofe yellow water, flows 
Around shefe fields, and fattens as it goes, 
Tyber my name. Dryden's LEn. 
32. To have a tendency. i 
Athenians, know 

Againft right seafon all your counfels go3 

This.is not fair, cor prohtable that, 

Nox t’other queftion proper for debate. Dryden. 
33. To be in a ftate of compact or partner- 


GO 


ç. To have, influence; to be of weight ; 


te be of value. 

I had another reafon to declinelit, thatever ules 
to gosar with meupon ajl' new inventions oF expe- 
rimeats : which is, that the beftiteial of thems by | 
time, and obferving whether they live or noe ~> i | 

Temple. 

"Fis a ryje that gosa great way ia the govern- 

ment of a fober man’s life, not to put any thing to 


GO 


habits, never fo much as attempt endeavours-or go 

abcut it. s South. 

Either my book is plainly enough ‘written to, be 

rightly underftood by tof eho E rafe it with at- 

tention and indifferency, or elfe Ihave writ minc fo 
obfcurely that it is in vaic to go about to mend it. 

Kee s . ES Loeke. 

They never. ge abou, asin former times, to hide 

or palliate their vices ș but expofe ‘them’ freely» to 

viow.! Swift, 


hazard that may be fecured by induitry, confider- 
ation, or circumfpedtion. L’ Eftraxge. 

Whatever appears againft their prevailing vice 
goes for nothing, being either not applied, beeps nine 
tor libel.and flander. wift. 


fhip. 

Asa lion was beftriding an-or that he had newly 

plus’ down, a robber paffing by cried out to him, 
alf fhares : you fhould go yourfip, "fays the lion, 

if you were not fo forward to be your own carver. 
L' Efvange. 

There was a hunting match agreed upon betwixt 
a lion, an afs, and a fox, and they were to go equal 
Nea in the booty. L’Eftrange. 

33. To be regulated by any method; to 
proceed upon principles. 

Where the multitude beareth fway, laws that fhall 
tend to the prefervation of that itate muit make 
common {maller offices to go by lot, for fear of ttrite 
and divifions likely to arife. Hooker. 

We are to go by another meafure. Spreu. 
- The principles I there wext on, I fee norealon to 
alter. ` Locke. 

The reafons that they wers upon were very fpecious 
and probable. Benijey. 

35+ To be pregnant. 
_ Great bellied women, 
That had not half a week to go. 
Fhe fruit he gees with, 
* I pray that it good ¢ime and life may find. 
Shakefpeare's Henry VM. 

Of living creatures fome are a longer time in the 
womb, and fome fhorter: women gocommonly, nine 
months, the cow and the ewe about fix months. 

Bacon. 

; Some do go with their young the fixth part of a 

Year or two over or under, that is, about fix or nine 

weeks : and the whelps of thefe ice not till twelve 

days. Brown. 

` And now with fecond hopes the goess 
And calls Lucina to her throwsr~— 

36. To pafs ; not to remain. 


52. ToGoafide. Toetr; to deviate from 
the right. 
If Ay roan wile go afide, apd. commit a trefpafs 
a 1 K againft him. umb. Vo LB. , 
confidered with regard'to greater or lets derate between two. >| we 
worth, h 3 u Ldidigo between them, as Iofaid; butiriore than 
I think, as'the'world goes, he was ‘a good fort of that, he loved her; fur, indeed, he'was mad,forher. 
man enough. Arbuthnot. ; We. Shake/p. 
47- To contribute; to conduce; to con-| 54. To Go by. *"To pafs away unnoticéd. 


cur; to bean ingredient, ; Do not-you come my tardinefs to chide, 
The medicines which go to the ointments are fo | That laps*d in ume and paffion, lets goby = | 
ftrong, that, if they were ufed inwards, they would Th’ important acting of your dread command. 
kill thofe that ufe them. acon. wh et Shakefp. Hañtet. 
More parts of the greater wheels go tothe making So much the moreour carver’s excellent, | = 
ong part of tbeir lines. Glaaville's Scepfis. Which lets go dy, fome fixteen years, and makes her 
There- goes a great many qualifivations to the As fhe liv’d now. ‘Shakefp, Winter's Tale. 
compleating this selagion; there is no fmall thare of What's thatto us? The time goes by ; away. 
Shakefpeare. 


honour and cenfcieace and fufficiency required. NE Re wt | 
Cellier of Fri @ifoip.) 55. To Go by. ‘To find or get in the con- 
clufion. ty 


I give the fex their revenge, by laying together 
In argument with mena woman ever 


the many vicious sharagers | at prevail in the male 

world, aud fhewing the ditfereit ingredients that . E. 

go to the making up of fuch diftërent humours and Gors by the worfe, whatever be her caufe, | Milton, 

E EE Addifon. He's fute to go by the wortt, that contends with an 
adverfary thatistoo mighty for himi? L’#frange. 

56. Jo Go by. ‘lo obferve asa rule. ` 


Something betfer and greater than high birth and 

uglity muit go toward acquiring thofe demonftra- J 
q Tis not to be fuppoféd;’ that by fearching one can 
pofitively judge of the fize and form’of a'ftone; and 


tions of publick eftcem and love. Swift to ipe: 
48. Tofall out, or terminate ; to fucceed. J i c í 
Yourstrong polfeftion much more-than-your right, indeed the-frequency of the fits, and’violence of the 
s af fymptoms, arc a better rule to goby. 
. "i; Sharp's Surgery. 


Or elfe it mutt go wrong with you and ine. Shake/p, 
Howe’er the bufinets goes, you have made fault. 

Em $7. ToGo down. Tohe fwallowed; to be 

received, not rejeCted. : 


J’ th’ boldnefs of your {peech, Shakefp, 
l will fend to thy father, and they Mall declare ida 
_ Nothing fo ridiculous, nothing, fo. impoflible, but 
it goes dow whole with him for truth and earneft. 


Shake/p. 


a unto him how things go with thee. Tob. x. 8. 


In many armies, it the matter fhould be tried by 


chee to afflict him, and his pie duel between two champions, the vitory {ball go | “L’ Eftrange. 
A ahd ah D on the one fide; and yet, ifit be tried by the grofs Folly will noteafily go. down in its tural 
When.our merchants bave brought them, if our it would go on the other fides Rion. form with ebb tin ck oe se Dryden. 


If he be hungry, bread will go doruz. ' Lockes 
Minilters are fo wile to, leave their proceedings to 
be, accounted for by reafoners at a diftance, who 
often mould them into the fyftems that do not only 
go down very well in the coffee-houfe, but are fup- 
plies for pamphlets in the prefent age. |) = Swift. 


63. Yo Go in and out. To do the bufinefs 


commodities will not be enough, our money. mutt go 
to pay for them. Locke. 
To pafs, or be loofed ; not to be re- 


37 
Sire. 


Then he lets me go, 
And, with his head oar Fee fhoulder turn’d, 
He fcem'd to find his way without his eyes. 


It has been the conttant obfervation. of all, that 
if a minifter had a cause depending in the court, it 
was ten to one but it wert againft him. South. 

Atthe time of the prince’s landing, the father, 
eafily forefeeing how things would go, went over, 
like many. others, to.the prince, Swift. 

Whether the caule goes for me or againft me, you 


i. 


Shake/p. Hamlet, |, mutt pay me the reward. _ Hants’ Logick. of life. 
Let go the hand of that archheretick. Shake/p. || 40. To be in any ftate. This fenfe isim- The Lord fhall preferve thy going ox? ‘and thy 
38. a be expended. ee ae perfonal. coming in. fe 
cholass, are, clole and frugal of their words, and |) It fhal! go ill with him that is left in‘his, taberna- : 7 ; i 
not willing to let any go for ornament, if they will || cles oA Jobs xx. 52 ‘elle at A mind Lear i A 
? e °. 


He called his name Beriah, becaufe it went evil 
with his houfe. 1 Chron. vii. 23. 


ço. To proceed in train or confequence. 
How gases the night, boy? 
—The moon is down: | have not heard the clock 
And the goes down at twelve, Shakefpeare. 
‘ 1 had hope, 

When violence wasceafed, and won earth, 

All would have then gone well. Milen. 
Duration in itfelf is to,be confidered) as. geing on 

in one conftant, equal, uniform courfe. Locke. 


51. Yo Go about. To attempt; to endea- 


vour; to fet one’s felf to any bufinefs. 
O dear father, 
It is thy bufinefs that I go about. Shakefpeare. 
l loft him; but fo found, as well I faw ; 
He could not lofe himfelf, but went about 
His. father’s bufincfs. Milton, 
Which an{wer exceedingly united the vulgar minds 
tothem, who concurred only with them as they faw 
them like to prevail io what they went about. 
Clarendon. 
Some men, from a falfe perfuafion that Urey can- 
not reform theirs lives, and root out their old viciaus 


not ferve for ufe. Felton. 


39. To be in order of time or place. 
We mult enquire farther what. is the connexion of 
that fentence with thofe that go before it, and thofe 
which follow it. Watts. 
40. To reach or be extended to any degree. 
Can another man perceive that I am confcious of 

any thing, when I perceive itnot myfelf ? No man’s 
knowledge here can go beyond his experience. 


60. To Go of. To die; to go out of life; 


to deceafe. 
I would the friends. we mifs, were fale arrived, 
Some mutt go off; and ycts by thefe I fee, 
So gteat.aday as thisischeaplybought. Shake/p. 
In this manner he went off, not like a man that 
departed out of life, but one that returned to his 
abode. Tatler. 
61. To Go off. To depart from a poft. 
The leaders having charge from you to-ftandy 
Will not go off until they hear you Ipeak. : 
Shak{p. Henry IV. 
62. Tv Go ow. To make attack. 
Bold Cethegus, 
Whofe valour I have turn’d into his poifon, 
And praifed {o to daring, as he would 
Go on upon the Gods. Ben Forfon. 
63. ToGoon. ‘Yo proceed. 
He found it a great war to keep that peace, but 
was fain to go om io his ftory. Sidney. 
He that deGres only that the work of God and re- 
ligion fhould go ca, is pleafed with it, whoever is the 


intrument, Taylor, 
é 1 bave 


Locke. 
41. To extend to.confequences. 
lt is not one mafter that either. directs. or takes 
notice ofthcfe: It goes a great way barely to permit 
them. L’ Eftrange. 
42. To reach by effects. 
Confidering the cheapnefs, fo much. money might 
go farther thana fum tea timesgreater could do now. 
i Wilkins. 
43. To extend in meaning. 
His amourous expteflions g no further than virtue 
may allow. _ Dryden's Ovid, Preface. 
44. To fpread ; to be difperfed ; to reach. 
Whofe Acih torn off by Jumps, the ray’nous foe 
In morfels.cut, to make it farther go. Tate. 


5 


GO 


“ Ihave efcaped many threats of ill fits by thefe 
motions; if they go cx, the only poultice I have dealt 
with is wool from the belly of a fat theep. ẹ Temple. 
` To look upon the foul as going om from ftrength to 
ftrength, toconfider that fhe is to thine for ever with 
new acceflions of gloryssand brighten to all eternity 
is agreeable. 4 Addifon. 
' Go om chearfully in the glorious courfe you have 
undertaken. Addifon. 
Copious bleeding is the moft effectual remedy in 
the beginning ot the difeate ; but when the expec- 
toration goes on luccelsfully, not fo proper, becaufe 
it fometimes fuppreffeth it. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
I have already handled fome abufes during the 
late management, and in convenient time fhall go sr 
with the rett. Swift. 
When we had found that defign impra&icable, we 
fhould not have gome cn in fo expenfive a manage- 
mentof it. Swift. 
Many clergymen write in fo diminutive a manner, 
with fuch frequent blots and interlineations, that 
they are hardly able to go om without perpetual he- 
fitations, or extraordinary expletives. Swift. 
I with you health to go on with that noble work. 


Berkley. 
64. To Go over. To revolt; to betake 


himfelf to another party. 

In the change of religion, men of ordinary under- 
ftandings don’t fo much confider the principles as 
the practice of thofe to whom they goowr. Addifon, 


GOA 


preffions. We fay, the words that go be- 
fore and that come after : to-day goes away 
and to-morrow comes. 

Go To. interj. Come, come, take the right 
courfe. A fcornful exhortation. 

Go to then, O thou far renowned fon 
Of great Apollo ; thew thy famous might 
In medicine. Spenfer. 

Go to, go to, thou art a foolith fellow ; 

Let me be clear of thee. Shuke/p. Twelfth Night. 

My favour is not bought with words like thefe : 
Ge to; you'll teach your tongue another tale. Rowe. 

Go-sy. x. f. Delufion; artifice; circum- 
vention ; over-reach. 

Except an apprentice is inftructed how to adul- 
terate and varnith, and give you the go 4y upon oc- 
cafion, his maiter may be charged with neglect. 

Collier on Pride, 

Go-cart. 2. f. [go and cart.) A machine 

in which children are inclofed to teach 

them to walk, and which they pufh tor- 
ward without danger of falling. 

Young children, who are try’d in 
Gz-carts, to keep their fteps from fliding, 

When members knit, and legs grow ftronger, 
Make ufe of fuch machine no longer. Prior. 


Goan. »./. [gad, Saxon.] A pointed in- 


Goa'THERD. 2. f. 


GOB 


with their paper-mills upon goats, eagles, or dol- 

phins. Peachum- 
The little bear that rock’d the mighty Jove, 

The fwan whofe borrow’d.fhape conceal’d his love, 

Are grac'd with light; the nurfing goat's repaid, 

With heav’n, and duty rais’d the pious maid. Creech. 


Goa'TBEARD. 7. fi [gcat and beard; barba 


capri.) A plant. 


GOoA'TCHAFER. 2. f. An infe& ; a kind 


of beetle. Bailey. 
zac and hynd, Saxon, 
a feeder or tender.) One whofe employ- 
ment is to tend goats. 
Is not thiik fame goarherd proud, 
That fitson yonder bank, 
Whofe ftraying herd themfelf doth fhroud 
Among the buthes rank ? Spenfer's Pafforals, 
They firit gave the gvatherd good contentment, 
and the marquisand his fervant chaced the kid about 
the ttack. Waton. 


Goa'rMARJORAM. xe fe The fame with 


GOATSBEARD. 


Goa'TSMILK. 2. f. [goat and milk.) This 


is more properly two words. 

After the fever and (uch like accidents are dimi- 
nithed, aties and gout/mi/k may be necelfary, ` 
RIE n, Surgery. 


GOA'TMILKER. 7. f. [goat and milker.| A 
kind of owl fo called from fucking goats. 
Bailey. 

Goat's Rue. n. f. [galega.] A plant. 
Goat's Rue has the teputation of being a great 
alexipharmick and fudorifick ; the Italians eat. it 


Power, which, according to the old maxim, was 
ufed to follow, is now gore over to money. Swift. 
65. To Go out. To go upon any expedition. 
You need not have pricked me: there are other 
men fitter to go out than I. Shake/peare’s Henry 1V. 
\ 66. To Go out. To be extinguifhed. 


ftrument with which oxen are driven 
forward. 
Oft in his harden’d hand a goad he bears. 
To Goan. v. a. [from the.noun. | 
1. To prick or drive with the goad. 


Pope. 


Think’ft thou the fiery fever will go out, 

With titles blown from adulation ? Sbak. Henry V. 
Spirit of wine burned till it go eur of itfelf, will 
burn no more. Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 

The care ofa ftate, or an army, ought to be as 
conftantas the chymilt’s tireto make any great pro- 
duction ; and if it gæs ome for an hour, perhaps the 
whole operation fails. Temple. 

The morning, as miftaken, turns about ; 

And all her early fires again go our, Dryd. Aurerg. 

Let the acquaintance be decently buried, and the 
flame rather ge ows than be fmothered. Collier. 

My blood runs cold, my heart forgets to heave, 

And life itfelf goes amt at thy difpleafure. Addif. Cato. 

And at her telt approach and fecret might, 

Art alter art goes out, and allis night. Pope's Dunc. 
67. To Gorhreugh. L'o perform thoroughly ; 
to execute. 

Firding Pyrocles every way able to go through 
with that kind of lite, he was as defirous tor his fake 
as for his own to enter into it. Sidney. 

If you can as well go through with the ftature 
Jaws of that land, I will think you have not loft all 
your time there. Spenfer. 

Kings ought not to fuder their council to go through 
with «the refolution and dire€tion, as if it depended 
on them, but take the matter back into their own 
hands. Bacon. 

He much feared the Earl of Antrim had not itea- 
dinefs of mind enough togotbrovgé with fuch an un- 
dertaking. Clarendcn, 

The amazing difficulty and greatnefs of his ac- 
count will rather terrify than inform him, and keep 
him from fetting heartily about fuch- a tatk, as he 
defpairs ever to go through wh it. South's Serm: 

The powers in Germany are borrowing money, 
in order to go throvgé their part of the expence. 

Addifin on the War, 
68. To Go through. To faffer ; to undergo. 

I tell thee thas it is abfolucely neceffary for the 
common good that thou fhouldeft go tbrough this 
operation., Arbuthnot. 
€9. ToGo upon. ‘To take as a principle. 

This fuppofition I have gone upon through thofe 
papers.” } Addifin. 
70. The fenfes of this word are very in- 
diftin® : its general notion is motion or 
progreffion. It commonly expreffes paffage 
from a place, in oppofition to come. ‘This 


is often obfervable even in figurative ex- 


VoL. I. 


2. To incite; to ftimulate; to inftigate ; 
to drive forward. 
Mott dangerous 
Is that temptation, that doth goad us on 
To nin loving virtue.  Shake/p. Meaf. for Meaf, 
Goa.fed with moft fharp occafions, 
Which lay nice manners by, I put you to 
The ufe of your ows virtues. Shake/peare. 
Of all that breathes the various pregeny, 
Stung with delight, is goaded on by thee. Dryden. 
Goat. x. f. [ganle, ¥rench } a long pole, fet 
up to mark the bounds of the race. 
1. Lhe landmark fet up to bound a race ; 
the point marked out to whieh racers run. 
As at the Olympian games, or Pythian fields, 
Part curb their fiery fteeds, or fun the goal 
With rapid wheels. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Andthe fope fun his upward beam 
Shoots againtt the dufky pole, 
Pacing toward the other goal. 

2. ‘The ftarting pof. 

Haft thou beheld, when from the gsal they Rart, 
The youthful charioteers with heaving heart 
Ruth to the race, ? Dryden's Virgil, 

3. The final purpofe; the end to which a 
defign tends. 

Our poet has always the goal in his eye, whick 
directs him inhistace: fome beautiful defign, which 
he firit eftabliihes, and then contrives the means, 
which will naturally conduct him to his end. 

Dryden, 


Milton, 


Each individual feeks a feveral goul , 
"But heavn's great view is one, and that the whole, 
Pope. 
So man, who here feems principal alone, 
Perhaps acts fecond to fome {phere unknown 3 
Touches fome whecl, or verges to fome gaal; 
"Tis but a part we fee, and not the whole. Pope. 
4. Itis fometimes improperly written Ér 
gaol, or jail 
Goar. n. f. [goror, Welfh.}] Any edging 
fewcd upon cloth to Rrengthen it. Skinner. 
GOAT. » J [xav, Saxon and Scottith.] 
A ruminant animal that feems a middle 
fpecies between deer and fheep. 
Gall of goat, and flips of yew. Sbakefp. Macb. 
We Cyclops care not for your goar-fed jove. 
Nor other bleft ones ; we are better farre. Chapman. 


You may draw naked boys riding and playing 


To GO'BBLE, v. a. 


raw and boiled ; with us itis of noefteem. | Hill. 


Goa'tskiNn. 2. J. [goat and /ein. | 


Then bll’d two goatfkins, with her hands divine ; 
With water one, and one with fable wine. Pope. 


Goa'Ts-THORN. 2. f. [goat and thorn.) An 


herb. 


Goa'risH. adj. [from goat.] Refembdling a 


goat in any quality: as, ranknefs ; lutt. 
An admirable evafion of a whorematter, man, -to 
lay his goaw/h difpofition on the change of a ftar. 
Shake/p. King Lear, 
The laft is notorious for its gati/> (mell, and 
tufts not unlike the beard of that lecherous‘animal. 
More againft Atheifm. 


Gos. n. fo [gets French.} A {mall quan- 


tity. ‘A low word. ; 
Do't think I have fo little wit as to part with fuch 
a gob of money? L' Eftr ange. 


GU'BBET. x. £ [gobe, Prench.] A mouth- 


ful; as muchas can be fwallowed at onces 
Therewith the {pew'd, out of her filthy maw, 
A flood of poifon, horrible and black, 
Full of great lumps of ficth and gobdets raw. Spenfer. 
By devilith policy art thou grown great, 
And like ambitious Sylla, oyergorg’d 
With godécts of thy mother’s bleeding heart. Shake 
The cooks, flicing it into little gobdets, prick it on 
a prong of iron, and hang itin a furnace. 
Sandy's Travels, 
The giant gorg’d with flefh, and wine, and blood, 
Lay ftretch'd at length, and fnoring in his den, 
Belching raw gobbets trom his maw, o’ercharg’d 
With purple wine, and cruddled gore confus’d. Addi/. 


To GO'BBET. v. a. [from the noun.) To 


fwallow at a mouthful. A low word. 

* Down comes a. Kite powdering upon them, and 
gobbets up both together. "Effrange. 
[gober, to {wallow ; old 

French.] To {wallow haftily with tu- 

mult and noife. 

The fheep were fo keen upon the acorns, that they 
gobbled up now and then a piece of the coat along 
with them, L’ Eftrange. 

Of lat year’s corn in barn great ftore ; 


Fat turkies gobbling atthe door. Prior. 
The time too precioo3; now to watte, 

And fupper gobbled up in hatte, 

Again a frefh to cards they run. Swift, 


Go'BBLER, wf. [from gobble] One that 


5S devours 


GOD 


de vours in hate; a gormand ; a greedy 
eater. 


GO'BETWEEN. xe /. [go and between.) One 
that tranfacts bufinets by running between 
two parties. Commonly in anill fenfe. 

Even as you came in to me, her affiftant, or go- 
between, parted from me : I fay, Í halbe with her 
between ten and eleven. Shakefpeare. 

Go'sLET. 2. f. [gohelet, French.] A bowl, 
or cup, that holds a large draught. 

My figur’d goblets for adith of wood. Sbake/p. 

We love not loaded boards, and eg crown’d ; 
But (ree from furfeits our repofe is found. Denabam. 

Crown high the god/ets witha cheerful draught ; 
Enjoy the prefent hour, adjourn the future thought, 


en. 
Go'sLıN. ». fa [French; gobeline, which 
Spenjer has once retained ; writing in it 
three fyllables. This word fome.derive 
from the Gebellines, a fa&ion in Italy ; fo 
that elfe and ke is Guelph and Gibelline. 
becaufe the children of either party were 
terrified by their nurfes with the name of 
the other: but it appears that elfe is 
° Welfh, and much older than thofe fac- 
tions. Eilf Uifbon, are phantoms of the 
night, and the Germans likewife have 
long had fpirits among them named Go- 
boldi, from which gobcline might be de- 
rived. | 
sy. Anevil fpirit ; a walking fpirit; a fright- 
ful phantom. 
Angels and minifters of grace defend us! 
Be thou a fpirit of health, or goblin damn’d, 
Bring with thee airs from heav’n, or blafts from hell ! 
Shakefp. 
To whom the goblin, full of wrath, reply’d, 
Art thou that traytor angel? Milton's Paradife Lof. 
Always, whilft he is young, be fure to preferve his 
tender mind from all impreifions and-notions of fpi- 
sits and goblins, or any fearful apprehenfions in the 
dark. Locke. 
2. A fairy ; an clf. 
lis fon was Elfinel, who overcame 
“Phe wicked godbe/ines in bloody field ; 
But Elfant was of moft renowned fame, 
Who of all cryftal did Panthea build. Spenfer. 
Go, charge my goblins that they grind their joints 
With dry convulfions ; shorten up their finews 
With aged cramps. See 6 Oa Tempef. 
Mean time the village rouzes up the fire, 
While well attctted, and’ as well believ'd, 
Heard folemn goes the goblin ftory round, Thomfon. 
GOD. 2. f. [g0d, Saxon, which likewife 
fignifies good. The fame word paffes in 
both fenfes with only accidental variations 
through all the Teutonick diale¢ts. ] 
1. The Supreme Being. 
God is a fpirit, and they that worfhip him muft 
worthip him in fpirit and in truth. Johny, iv.24. 
od above 


Deal between thee and me. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 


All the churches of Gcd are united into one by 
the unity of difcipline and government, by virtue 
whereof the fame Chrift ruleth in them all. Pearfon. 

The Supreme Being, whom we call God, isa ne- 
ceffary, felf-exiftent, eternal, immenfe, omnipotent, 
omniicient, and beit being ; and therefore alfoa being 
who is and ought to be etteemed moft facred or holy. 


Grew's Cofmol. 
2. A falfe god ; an idol. 
He that facrificeth unto any God, fave unto the 
Lord only, he thall be utterly deftroyed. Exod, xxi. 
As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods, 
They kill us for their fport. Sbakefp. King Lear, 
Strong god of arms, whofe iron {ceptre {ways 
The freezing North ; and Hyperborean feas, 
And Scythian colds, ahd Thracia’s Winter coaft, 
Where and thy fieeds, and thou art honour’d moft. 
Dryden. 


GOD 
3. Any perfon_ or thing deified or too much 


honoured. 
Whofe end is deftruction, whofe god is their belly. 


Phil. iñ. 
I am not Licio, 
But one that {corns to live in this difguife, 
For fuch a one as leaves a gentleman, 
And makes a ged of fuch acullion. Sbakefpeare. 


To Gop. ~v. a. (from the noun}. ‘To deify ; 
to exalt to divine honours. 
This tat old man, 
Lov'd me above the meafure of a father ; 
Nay, godded me, indeed. Shake/peare's Coriolanus, 


Go'pcHILD. 2. f. [god and child.| A term 
of fpiritual relation ; one for whom one 
became fponfor at baptifm, and promifed 
to fee educated as a Chriftian. 

Go’ppauGuTer. 2. f. [god and daughter. | 
A girl for whom one became fponfor in 
baptifm. A term of fpiritual relation. 

Goppess. ne f [from god.) A female 
divinity. 

Hear, nature hear ; dear godde/s, hear a father | 
Shake/peare. 
A woman I forfwore: but I will prove, 
Thou being a godde/s, 1 forfwore not thee : 
My vow was earthly, thou a heav’nly love, Shake/p. 
Í long have waited in the temple nigh, 
Built to the gracious gadde/s Clemency ; 
But rev’rence thou the pow’r, Dryden's Fables. 
From his feat the godde/s born aro‘e, 
And thus undaunted fpoke. Dryden's Fables. 
When the daughter of Jupiter prefented herfelf 
among a crowd of godde/Jes, the was diftinguithed for 
her graceful ftature and tuperior beauty. Addifon. 
Modeity with-heldthe godde/s’ train, Pope's Ody/f. 


Go'ppess-Lik&. adj. [godde/s and Jike. | 
Refembling a goddefs. 


Then female voices from the fhore I heard ; 
A maidamidit them goddefselike appear’d. Pope. 


Go'p FATHER. ». f. [god and father.] ‘The 


fponfor at the font. 
He had a fon by her, and the king did him the 
honour as to ftand godfutber to hischild. Bacon. 
Confirmation, a profitable ufage of the church, 
tranfcribed from the apoftles, confitts in the child’s 
undertaking in his own name, the baptifmal vow ; 
and, that he may more folemnly enter this obligation, 
bringing fome godfarber with him, not now, as in 
baptifm, as his procurator. Hammond. 
Go'DHEAD. 2. f. [from god.} 
2. Godhip ; deity ; divinity ; divine na- 
ture. It is ufed both of idols and of the 


true god. 
Be content ; 
Your low-laid fon our godbead will uplift. S.rakefp. 
At the holy mount 
Of heav’n’s high-feated top, th’ imperial throne 
Of godbead, fix'd for ever firm and lure, 
The filial pow’r arriv’d. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
So may thy godbead be confett, 
So the returnmg year be bleft. Prior. 
2. A deity in perfon ; a god or goddefs. 
Were your godbeads to borrow of men, men would 
forfake the gods. Shakefpeare’s Timon. 
Adoring firft the genius of the place, 
The nymphs and native godbeads yet unknown. 
; Dryden's Æn. 
Go'pxess. adj. [fromgod.] Without fenfe 
of duty to God: atheittical; wicked ; 
irreligious; impious, 
Of thefe two forts of men, both god/e/s, the one 
has utterly no knowledge of God, and the other ftu- 
dies how to perfuade themfelves that there is no fuch 


thing to be known. Hooker. 
That godle/s crew 
Rebellious. Milton. 
For faults not his, for guilt and crimes 
Of godle/s men, and of rebellious times, 
Him his uggrateful country fent, 
Their bet Camillus, into banifhment. Dryden. 


Go'DLIKE, adj, [god and like] Divine; | 


™ Over hills and dales their god/Bips came. 


GOE | 
refembling a divinity ; fupremely excel- 
lent. , 

Thus Adam his illuftrious gueft befought, 
And thus the gzdlike angel anfwer'd mild. 
Mufing and much revolving in his breaft, 
How beft the mighty work he might begin 
Of Saviour to mankind, and which way firtt 
Publith his godlike office now matuge. Milton 
That prince thali be fo wife and godlike, as, by 
eftablithed laws of liberty, to fecure protection and 
encouragement to the honett induftry of mankind. 
Locke. 
Go'ptine. x. f. [from god.] A little divi- 
nity ; a diminutive god. 
Thy pony godlings of interior race, 
Whofe humble ftatues are content with brafs. Dryd. 
Go'DLI NESS. 2. /. (from godly. | 
1. Piety to god. 
2. General obfervation of all the duties 
prefcribed by religion. 


Virtue and godlinefs of life are required at the 
hands of the minifter of God. Hooker. 
Go'puy. adj. [from god. } 
1. Pious towards God. 
Grant that we may hereafter live a godly, righteous, 
and fober life. om Prayer. 
2.‘ Good ; righteous ; religious. 
Help, Lord, for the god/y man ceafeth, for the 
faithful fail among the children of men. Pf. xii. to 
The fame church is really holy in this world, in 
relation to all god/y perfons contained in it, by a real 
infufed fan&tity. Pearfor. 


Milton. 


Gopty. adv. Pioufly; righteoufly. By) 


analogy it fhould be godlily, but the re- 
petition of the fyllable is too harfh. 

The apoftle St. Paul teacheth, that every one that 
will live god/y in Chrift Jefus mutt fuffer perfecution. 


cooker. 
Go'DLYHEAD. n. f. [from gedly.] Good- 
nefs ; righteoufnefs. An old word. 
For this, and many more fuch outrages 
I crave your god/yhead to affwage 
The rancorous rigour of his might. Spenfere 
Go'pMoTHER. 2. f. [god and worden) A 
woman who has undertaken fponfion in 
baptifm. A term of fpiritual relation. 
Go'psuip. x. f. [from god.) "The rank or 
chara¢terof a god; deity ; divinity. 
Difcourfing largely on this theme, 

Prior. 
Go'pson. n. fe [god and fon.) One for 
whom one has been fponfor at the font. 
What, didi my father’s godfon feek your life ? 

He whom my father named ? your Edgar ?. Sbake/p.. 
Go'pwaRpb. adj. To Godward is toward 
God. So we read, Hac Arcthufa:tenus, for 
hactenus Arethuja 
And fuch truft have we through Chrift to Gode. 
warde 2 Cor. 
Go'pwiT. 2. f. [aoe good, and. pita, am 
animal.] A bird of particular delicacy. 
Nor ortolans nor godwits crown his board. Cow/ey.. 
Go'DYELD. adv. [corrupted from God 
Go'py1enp. § /*ld or prorect.] A term. 
of thanks. Now not ufed. 
Herein I teach vou, 
How a fhould bid godye/d us for your pains, 

And thank us for your trouble,  Shake/p, Macderb. 
Gost. adj. (golen, Saxon.] Yellow. An 
old word. | 
In March, at the furtheft, dry feafon or wets. } 

Hop roots fo well chofen let fkilful go fet ; 

The gveler and younger, the better I love ; 

Well gutted and pared, the better they prove. Tx/cr. 
Goer. 2.f [from go.) 
L- One that goes: a runner. 

_ L would they were in Africk both togethers, 

Myfelf by with a needle, that 1 might prick 

The goer back. Shuke/peare’s Cymbeline 

Such a man 
Might 


GOL 
Might be a copy to thefe younger times; 
Which, follow’d well, would now demonttrate them 
But goers backward. Shakef. All's well. 
Nothing could hurt either of us fo much as the 
intervening ‘officious impertinence of thofe goers be- 
tween us, who in Egeland pretend to intimacies 
with you, and in Ireland to intimacies with me. 
Pope to Swift. 

z. A walker; one that has a gait or manner 
of walking good or bad. 

The earl was fo far from being a good dancer, 
that he was no graceful goer. orton, 

3. The foot. Obfolete. 

A double mantle, caft 
Athwart his fhoulders, his faire goers grac’d 
With fitted thoes. , Chapman. 

Yo Goccre. v. n. To look afquint, 

Inflam'd all over with difgrace, 

To be feen by her in fuch a place, 
Which made him hang his head, and fcoul, 
And wink and gogg/e like an owl. Hludibras. 

Nor fighs, nor groans, nor goge/ing eyes did want. 

Dryden. 

Gocc e-eYED. adj. [ycexlexzen, Saxon. | 
Squint-eyed ; not looking ftrait. 

They are deformed, unnatural, or lame; aad very 
unfeemly to look upon, except to men that be goggle- 
eyed themfelves, Afcham, 

Go'tnc. 2. f. [from go.] 

1. The act of walking. 

When nobles are their taylors tutors, 

No hereticks burnt, but wenches fuitors, 9s 
Then comes the time, who lives to fee’t, 
That going thall be us’d with feet.  Shake/peare. 

2. Pregnancy. 

The time of death has a far greater latitude 
than that of our birth; moft women coming, ac- 
cording to their reckoning, within the compafs of 
a fortnight; that is, the twentieth part of their 
going. Grew’s Cofmol, Sacra, 

3. Departure. 

Thy going is not lonely; with thee goes 
Thy hutband; him to follow thou art bound. Milton. 

Go'La. n.f. The fame with CYMATIUM. 

In a comice the gola, or cymatium of the corona, 
the copiog, the modillions or dentelli, make a noble 
Mhow. Specator. 

GOLD. x. / (gold, Saxon; golud, riches, 
Welfh. It is called gold in our ee 
tongue, either of geel, as Scaliger ays, 
which is in Dutch to fhine; or of another 
Dutch word, which is gelten, and figni- 
fies in Latin valere, in Engli to be of 
price or value: hence cometh their or- 
dinary word gelt, for money. Peacham on 
Drawing.) __ 

1. Gold ts the heavieft, the moft denfe, the 
moft fimple, the moft duétile, and mof 
fixed of all bodies, not to be Injured 
either by air or fire, and feeming incor- 
ruptible. It is foluble by means of fea- 
falt; but is injured by no other falt. 
Gold is frequently found native, and very 
rarely in a flate of ore. Pure Geld is fo 
fixed, that Boerhaave informs us of an 
ounce of it fet in the eye of a glafs 
furnace for two months, without lofing a 
fingle grain. Hill on Foffils. 

Gold hath thefe natures: greatnefs of weight, 
clofenefs of parts, fixation, pliantnefs or foftnefs, 
immunity from rutt, and the colour or tinture of 

fellow. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

Ah! Buckingham, now do I ply the touch, 

To try if thou be current go/d indeed. Shuke/p. 

We readily fay this is a gold, and that a filver 
goblet, only by the different hgures and colours re- 


prefented to the eye by the pencil. Locke. 
The go/d fraught veffel which mad tempefts beat, 
He {ces now vainly make to his retreat, Dry deg. 


Money. = 
For me, the gedit of France did not Seduce, 
i 


Go'tpBouNp. adj. [gold and bound.| En- 


GOL 


Although I did admit it as a motive 

The fooner to effect what I intended. 
Thou that fo ftoutly had refitted me, 

Give me thy gold, if thou halt any gold; 


3. It is ufed for any thing pleafing or va- 


educit in aftra. Horace. 

The king’s a bawcock, and a heart of gold, 

A lad of life, an imp of fame. Shakefp. Henry V. 
Gord of Pleajure. n. f. ([myagrum.| A plant. 
Go'LpBEATER. #. f. [gold and beat.] One 

whofe occupation is to beat or foliate gold 

to gild other matter. 

_ Our goldbeaters, though, for their own profit 

fake, thcy are wont to ufe the fineft gold they can 

get, yet they feruple not to employ coined gold; 
and that the mint-mafters are wont to alloy with 
copper or filver, to make the coin more tif, and 
lefs fubject to be wafted by attrition. Boyle, 
Go'tpBEATER’s Skin. x. /. The inteftinum 
rectum of an ox, which goldbeaters lay 
between the leaves of their metal while 
they beat it, whereby the membrane is 
reduced thin, and made fit to apply to 
cuts or {mall frefh wounds, as is now the 
common prattice. Quincy. 
When your gillyflowers blow, if they break the 
pod, open it with a penknife at each divifion, as 
low as the flower has burft it, and bind it about 
with a narrow flip of goldbeater’s fein, which 
moiften with your tongue, and it will Rick together, 
Mortimer, 


compaffed with gold. 
Thy air, 
Thou other ga/dbsund brow is like the firtt. Shake/p. 
Go'cprN. adj. [from gold. ] 
1. Made of gold; confifting of gold. 
O would to God that the inclufive verge 
Of golden metal, that mult found my brow, 
Were red hot fteel to fear me to the brain. Shake/p. 
Nine royal knights in equal rank fucceed, 
Each warrior mounted on 2 fier fteed, 
In golden armour glorious to behold ; 
The rivets of their arms were nail'd with gold. Dryd. 
2. Shining; bright; fplendids refplendent. 
So {weet a kifs the golden fun gives not 
To thofe freth morning drops upon the rofe ; 
Nor thines the filver moon one half fo bright 
Through the tranfparer. tb fom of the deep. Shake/p. 
Tis better to be lowly born 
Than wear a golden forrow. Sbakefp. Henry VIM. 
Heaven’s golden winged herald late he faw 
To a poor Galilean virgin fent. Crafbaw. 
To her hard yoke you muf hereafter bow, 
Howe'er the thines all golden to you now. Dryden, 
And fee the guardian angels of the good, 
Reclining foft on many a golden cloud. 
3. Yellow; of the colour of gold. 
Golden ruffeting hath a gold coloured coat under a 
ruffet hair, and its flefh of a yellow colour. Mortimer, 
4. Excellent; valuable. 
I have bought 
Gclden Opinions from all fort of people, 
Which tuould be worn now in their neweft lofs, 
Not caft afide fo foon. ~ Shake/peare's Macbeth, 
That verfe which they commonly call golden, has 
two fubitantives and two adjeétives, with a verb bee, 
twixt them to keepthe peace. Dryden. 
Thence arifes that golden rule of dealing with 
others as we would have others deal with us. /Vatts. 
5. Happy ;, refembling the age of gold. 
Many young gentlemen flock to him every day, 
and fleet the time carclefly, as they did inthe golden 
Shake/peare. 


te fe (chryfoplenium | 


Go'tpenty. adv. [from golden.] -Delight- 
folly; fplendidly. 
My brother Jacques he keeps at fe hool, 


Rowe. 


_ world, 
Go'LpEN Saxifrage. 


. An herb. 


and report 


Shake/p. 


For I have bought it with an hundred blows, Shak. 


luable. So among the ancients xər} 
ePecdry ; and animamque morefgue aureos 
> 


fpcaks goldenij of his profit, Shakefp, Ji yowlike it, 
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Go'Lprrncn. x. / [xolop¢ine, Saxon.] A 
finging bird, fo named from his golden 
colour. This is-ealled in Staffordthire 
proud taylor. 

Of finging birds they have linnets, go/dfiinches, 
ruddocks, Canary-birds, blackbirds, thrufhes, and 
divers others. Carew, 
_ A goldfinch there I faw, with gaudy pride 
Of painted plumes that hopp'd from fide to fide. 

Dryden, 
GO'LDFINDER. 2. f. [gold and find.} One 
who finds gold. A term ludicroufly ap- 

plied to thofe that empty jakes. h 

Hisempty paunch that he might fill, 

He fuck’d his vittels through a quill ; 

Untouch’d it paR’d between his grinders, 

Or't-had been happy for goldfinders. Swift. 
Go’LDHAMMER, 2. /. A kind of bird. Die. 
Go'tpinc. #. f. A fort of apple. Dia. 
Go'Lpney. 7. f. A fort of fifh, otherwife 

called Gilthcad. Die. 
Go'LppLeasuRe. 2. J. An herb. Dig. 
Go'Lpsize. z. f A glue ofa golden colour; 

glue ufed by gilders, 

The gum ot ivy is good taupe into your goldfze, 
and other colours. eacham on Drawing. 

Go'Lpsmi ru. z. f. [zold and pmiz, Saxon. ] 
1. One who manufactures gold. 
Neither chain nor go/d)mith came tome. Shake pe 
2. A banker; one who keeps money for 
others in his hands. 

The goldfmith or {crivener, who takes all your 
fortune to difpofe of, when he has beforehand refolved 
to break the following day, does furely deferve the 
gallows. Swift, 


Go'LDY LOCKS. 2. f. [coma aurea, Latin.) 


A plant. 


Gout. x. f. [corrupted, as Skinner thinks, 


from pal or pol, whence pealdan, to handle 
or hanee Hands; paws; claws. Ufed 
in contempt, and obfolete. 

They fet hands, and Mopfa put her golden golls 
among them; and blind fortune, that faw not the 
colour of them, gave her the pre-eminence. Sidneye 

Gome. #. f. ‘The black greafe of a cart- 
wheel. Bailey. 
GOMPHO'SIS. n. f. A particular form of 


articulation. 
Gompbofis is the connexion of a tooth to its focket. 
Wifeman, 


GO'NDOLA. n. f. [gondole,.French.} A 


boat much ufed in Venice; a {mall boar. 
He faw did fwim 
Along the fhore, as fwift as glance of eye, 
A little gondclay, bedecked trim 
With boughs and arbours woven cunningly. Spenfer. 
In a gondola were feen together Lorenzo and his 
amorous Jeffica, Shakefp. Merch. of Venite, 
As. with gondolas and men, his 
Good excellence the Doge of Venice 
Sails out, and gives the gulph a ring. 
GONDOLIER. xe. f. [from gondola. | 
boatman; one that rows a gondola, 
Your fair daughter, 
Tranfported with no worfe nor better guard, 


But with a knave of hire, a gondolier, 

‘L'o the grofs clafps of a lafcivious Moor. ShAgke/p. 
Gone. part. preter. [from go. See To Go.] 
1. Advanced ; forward in progrefs. 

1 have known fheep cured of the rot, when they 
have not been far gone with it, only by being put into 
broomlands. Mortimer. 

The obfervator is much the brifker of iia twos 
and, I think, farther gone of larte in lyes and im- 
pudence than his Prefbyterian brother. Swift. 

2. Ruined; undone, 

He muft know 'tis none ef your daughter, nor 

my filter; we are gone elfe, Shakcfp. Winter's Talee 


3. Patt. 
Vil tell the Rory of my Vile, 
5S % 


Prior. 


A 


And 
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And the particular accidents gene by, 
Since 1 came to this ifle. Sbakefp. Tempeft. 
4. Loft; departed. pY 
When her matters faw that the hope of their gains 
was gone, they caught Paul and Silas: AT Xvi. 19. 
Speech is confined to the living, and imparted to 
only thofe that are in prefence, and is tranfient and 
gore. Holder., 
5. Dead; departed from life. 
I mourn’ Adonis dead and gare. Oldbam. 
A dog, that has his nofe held in the vapour, 
lofes all figns of life; but carried into the air, or 
thrown into a lake, recovers, if not quite gone. 
. Addifon on laly. 
J. [goufanon, French; 


Go'NFALON. ) 7. 

Go'NFANON. $ gunfana, IMandick, from 
gunn, a battle, and fazi, a flag. Mr. Lye. } 
An enfign ; a ftandard. 

Ten thoufand thoufand enfigns high advanc'd, 
Standards and gorfalons; ‘twixt van and rear, 
Stream in the air. Milton. 

GONORRHOE'A. n.f. [vo® and ftw.) A 
morbid running of venereal hurts. 

Rauty mummy or ftone mummy grows on the 
tops of high rocks: they powder and boil it in milk, 
and then give it to top gonorrberas, Woodward. 

GOOD. adj. [comp. better, fuperl. bef. 
zod, Saxon; goed, Dutch. } 

1, Having, either generally or for any par- 
ticular end, fuch phyfical qualities as are 


expected or defired. Not bad; not ill. 
God faw every thing that he had made, and 
behold it was very good. Gen. i. 316 
An univerfe of death! which God by curfe 
Created evil; for evil only good. 
Refolv’d 
From an ill caufe to draw a good effect. Dryden. 
Notwithftanding this criticifm the verfes were 
goad. Spefator. 
A man is no more to be praifed upon this account, 
than becaufe he has a regular pulfe anda good di- 
geftion. Addifon. 
Ah! ne’er fo dire a thirtt of glory boaft, 
Nor in the critick let the man be loft! 
Good nature and good fenfe muft ever join ; 
To err is human, to forgive, divine. ; 
2. Proper; ‘fit; convenient ; right ; 
wrong. 


Amongt a man’s pests a man fhall be fure of 


familiarity, and therefore it is gaod a little to keep 


ftate ;. amongtt a man’s inferiors one shall be (ure of 


reverence, and therefore it is good a little to be 

fimiliar, í Bacon. 

If you think good, give Martiys leave. Bacon. 

It was a goud ume tocomply with the importu- 

nity of the gentlemen of Suffex. Clarendon. 

3. Conducive to happinefs. 

It is not good that the man fhould be alone. 

Gen. ii. 18. 

We may as well pretend to obtain the good which 


we want without God’s atfiftance, as to know what | 


is goad tor us without his direction. 
4. Uncorrupted ; undamaged. 

He alfo bartered’ away plumbs, that ‘would have 
rotted in a week, for nuts, that would lait good tor 
his eating a whole year. | Locke. 

s, Wholefome ; falubrious. 

A man firft builds a country feat, 

Then finds the walls not gd to eat. 
6. Medicinal; falutary. 

"The water of Nilus is fweeter than other waters 
in tate, and ıt is excellent good for the Rone and 
hypochondriack melancholy. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

7. Pleafant to the tate. 

Eat thou honey, becaufe it is good; and the 
honeycomb, which is fweet. Prov. xxiv. 13. 

Ot herbs and plants fome are geod to eat raw; as 
Jettuce, endive, and purflane. Bucon’s Nat. Hifi, 

8. Complete; fuil, 

The Proteftant fubjects of the abbey make up a 

good third of its people. Addifen on ftaly, 
g. Ufeful; valuable. : 


All quality, that is good for any thing, is origi- 
nally founded upon merit. Collier on Envy, 


Smalridge. 


Prior. 


16. Skilful; ready ; dexterous. 
Milton, |, 


. juice of the earth troin it, 
Myrtle and pomegranate, if they be planted 


G O O 
We difcipline betimes thofe other creatures we 
would make ufeful and god for fomewhat. Locke. 
10. Sound; not falle; not fallacious. 
He is refolved now to thew how flight the propo- 
»pofitions were which Lutherlet go ior good. Atterbury. 
ti. Legal; valid; rightly claimed or held. 
According to military cuftom the place was good, 
and the lieutenant of the colonel’s company might 
well pretend to the next vacant cape the 
fame regiment. i Otton. 
12. Confirmed; attefted; valid. 
Ha! am I fure the’s wrong'd? Perhaps "tis malice! 
Slave, make it clear, make good your accufation. 
Smith. 
13. With as preceding. It has a kind of 
negative or inverted fenfe; as gaod as, No 
better than 

Therefore fprang thefe even of one, and him as 
good as dead, fo many as the itars of the fky in 
multitude. ’ Heb. xı. 

14. With as preceding. No worfe. 

He tharply reproved them as- men of no courage, 
which, being many times as good as in pofleifion of 
the victory, had moft cowardly turned their backs 
upon their enemies. Knolles. 

The mafter will be as good as his word, for his 
own bufinefs. d L’ Eftrange. 

15. Well qualified; not deficient. 

If they had held their royalties by that title, ci- 
ther there muft have been but one fovereign over 
them all, or elfe every father of a family had been 
as good a prince, and had as good.a claim to royalty 
as thefe. ocke, 


Flatter him it may, I confefs; as thofe are ge- 


elfe. 
I make my way where-e’er I fee my foe; 

But you, my lord, are geod at a retreat. 

17. Happy ; profperous. ra 

Behold how good and how pleafant it is for bre- 

thren to dwell together in unity. Pf. cxxxiii, 1. 
Many gved morrows to my noble lord ! 

—Gocd morrow, Catefby you are early itirring. 


Dryden. 


Shake/p. 

Good c'en neighbours ; 
Gozd e’en to all, good e’en to you all. Shakefp. 
At my window bid good morrow, Milton. 


Good morrow, Fortius! let us once embrace. 
Addifon. 
18. Honourable. 
They cait to get themfelves a name, 
Regardlefs whether good or evil iame.. Milton. 
Silence, the kaave’s repute, the whore’s good name, 
The only honour of the withing dame. Pope. 
19. Cheerful; gay. Joined with any words 
exprefling temper of mind. 


They may be of good comfort, and ever go cheer- 
fully about their own affairs. 2 Mac. xi. 26. 
Quietnefs improves into cheerfulnefs, cnough to 
make me juit fo good humoured as to with that 
world well. Pope. 
20. Confiderable; not {mall though not 
very great. 
A good while ago God made choice that the 
Gentiles by my mouth fhould hear the word. 
Adis, XV. 7. 
The plant, having a great ftalk and top, doth prey 
upon the grafs a good way about, by drawing the 
Bacon, 


though a good fpace one trom the other, will meet. 
Peacham on Drawing, 
The king had provided a good fleet, and a body 
of three thoufand foot to be embarked. Clarendon, 
We may fuppofe a great many degrees of little- 
nefs and lightnefs in thefe earthy particles, fo as 
many of them might float in the air a goed while, 
like exhalations, betore they fell down. Burnet. 
They held a good hare of civil and military em- 
ployments during the whole time of the ulurpation. 
Swift, 
21. Elegant; decent; delicate: with breed- 
ing. 
1f the critick has publifhed nothing but rules and 
4 . 


nerally gcod at flattering who are good tor nothing 
South. 
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obfervations in criticifm, I then confider whether 
there be a propriety and elegance in his thoughts and 
words sclearnefs and delicacy id his remarks, wit and 
good-brecding in his raillery. Addifon's Guardian. 

Mankind nave been forced to invent a kind ofar- 
tificial humanity, which is what we exprefs by the 
worl pocd-breeding. ` Addifon. 

Thofe among them, who return into their feveral 
countrics are fure to be followed and imitated as the 
greatett patterns of wit and good-brecding. Swift. 


22. Real; ferious; not feigned. 


Love not in good sameft, nor no farther in {port 
neither, than with fatety of a pure bluth thou may’ft 
in honour come off again. Shakefp. 


23. Rich; of-credit; able to fulfil engage- 


ments. 

Amonio is a geod man: my meaning, in faying 
that he is a gcod man, isto have you underftand me 
that he is furticient. è = Shakefp. 

24. Having moral qualities, fuch as are 
wifhed; virtuous; pious; religious; ap- 
plied both to perfons and actions. Not 
bad; not evil. 

For a good man fome‘ would even dare to die. 

Rem.v. 7. 

The woman hath wrought a geod work upon me. 

Matt. 
All man’s wor's on me, 
Good or not good ingraft; my ment, thefe 
Shall perfe&t, and for thefe my death fhall pay. 
Miltor. 
What reward 
Awaits the good, the reft what punifhment. Milten. 
The only fon of light 
In a dark age, againft example gcd, 
Againit allurement. -~ 

Such follow him, as fhall be regiftred 
Part good, part bad, of bad the larger feroll. Milicr. 

Grant the bad what happiaefs they would, 

One they muit want, which is to pals for Sigs. 
à ofr. 

Why drew Marfeilles’ good bifhop purer breath 
When Nature ficken’d, and each gale was death ? 

$ Pope 

Such was Rofcommon, not more learn’d than geod, 
With manners gen'rous as his noble blood. Hey 

No farther intercourfe with Heav’n had he, 

But left goca works to men of low degree. - Harte. 

25. Kind; foft; benevolent. 

Matters being fo turned in her, that where at firit 
liking hermanners did breed good will, now gocd 
will became the chief caufe of liking her manners. 

Sidney. 

Glory to Gad in the higheft, and on earth peace 


Milor. 


and good will towards men. Luke ii, 14. 
Without good nature man is but a better kind of 

vermin, Bacon 
Here we are lov’d, and there we love; 

Gccd nature now and paton ftrive 
Which of the two fhould be above, 

And laws unto the other give. Suckling. 


"Tis no wonder if that which affordsfo little glory 
to God, hath no more geod will for men. 
Decay of Piety. 
When you thall fee him, Sir, to.die for pity, 
*Twere fuch a thing, ’twould fo deceive the world, 
would make the people think you were good na- 
tur’d. Denham, 
To tcach him betimes to love and be good natured 
to others, is to lay early the true foundation of an 
honeft man. Lecke. 
Good fenfe and good nature are never feparated, 
though the ignorant world has thought otherwife. 
Dryden. 
Affability, mildnefs, tendernefs, anda word which 
I would fain bring back to its original fignification of 
virtue, I mean good nature, are of daily ufe. 
Dryden. 
This doétrine of God’s good will towards men, 
this command of men’s proportionable good will to 
one another, is not this the very body and fubftance, 
this the very fpirit and life of our Saviour’s whole 
inftitution? Spratt, 
lt was his greateft pieafure to fpread his healing 
wings over every place, and to make every one fenfi- 


* ble of his good will to mankind. i Cal. 
How could you chide the young gocd natur'd 
prince, 


Aad drive him from you with fo ftern an air. Adidi/. 
26. Favourable ; 
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25. Favourable loving. 

But the men were very good unto us, and we were 
not hurt. 9) I Samo xxv. 15. 
Truly God is good to Ifragl, even to fuch as are of 
a clean heart. . PJ. \xxiii. 1. 
You have god remelibiance of us always de- 

firing greatly to feeus, as we alfo tofee you. 
1 The ff. iii. 6. 
This idea muft necefflarily be adequate, being re- 
ferred to nothing eife but itfelf, nor made by any 
other original but the good liking and will of him 
that firit made this combination. * Locke, 
27. Companionable; fociable ; merry. Often 


ufed ironically. ; 
~ Though he did not draw the god fellows to him 
by drinking, yer Ñe cat weil. Clarendon. 

Not being permitted to drink without cating, will 
prevent the cuftum of having the cup olten at his 
nole; a dangerous beginning and preparation to geod 
fellowthip. Locke. 

It was well known, that Sir Roger had been a 
good fellow, in his youth. Ai butbnot. 

2%. It is fometimes ufed as an epithet of 
flight contempt, implying a kind of nega- 
tive virtue or bare freedom from ill. 

My good mau, as far. trom Jealoufy as I am from 
giving him caute. Shate/p. Merry Wives of Windy. 

She had left the good man at home, and brought 
away her gallane. Addifen's SpeQator, 

29» In a ludicrous fenfe. 

As for all other good women that love to do but 
little work, how handfome it is to loufe themfelves 
in the funihine, they that have been but a while in 
Ireland can well witne(s. i Spenfer. 

36. Hearty; earneft: not dubious. 

He, that faw the time ñt for the delivery he in- 
tended, called unto us to follow him, which we both 
bound by oath, and willing by good will obeyed. 

Sidney. 

The ged will of the nation to the prefent war has 
been fince but tov much experienced by the fuccefles 
that have attended it. Temple, 

Gcod will, the faid, my want of ftrength fupplies ; 
And diligence thall give what age denies. Dryden. 

31. /n Goon time. Not too faft. 

In geod rime, replies another, you have heard them 

difpute againit a vacuum in the fchools, Collier, 
32. [n Goon footh. Really; ferioully. 

Wiat muft I hold a candle to my thames ? 

They in themfelves, good footh are too too light. 


S bakefpeare. 


33- Goon. [To make.) To keep; to 
maintain ; not to give up; not to aban- 
don. 

There died upon the place all the chieftains, all 
making good the fight without any ground given. 
Bacon's Henry VIN. 
He forced them to retire in fpite of their dragoons, 
which were placed there to make goed their retreat. 
Clarendon. 
Since we claim a proper intereft above others in 
the pre-cminent rights of the houthold of iaith, then 
ta make good that claim, we are obliged above others 
to conform to the proper manners and virtues that 
belong to this houthold. Spratt. 
Ele without fear a dangerous war purfues ; 
As honour made him firit the danger chufe, 
So till he mates it good on virtue’s {core. Dryden. 


34. Goon. [To make | To confirm; to 
eftablith. 


l farther will maintain 
Upon his bad life to make all this gad. Sbakefp. 
To make good this explication of the article, it 
willbe neceflary to prove that the church, which 
our Saviour founded and the apoitles gathered, was to 
receive a conftant and perpetual accetiion, Pearf. 
‘Thefe propofitions L (hall endeavour to make good. 
Smalridge, 
35- Goon. [To make.] To perform. 
While the fo far extends her grace, 
She makes but grad the promye of her face, Waller. 
36. Goon. [To make] ‘Io fupply. 
Every ditinat being has fomewhat peculiar to it. 
feli, to make good iw one circumftance what it wants 
in another. s L' Efirange. 
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Goon, ». f. 


te That which phyfically contributes to 


happinefs ; benefit ; advantage; the con- 
trary to evil or mifery. 


I fear the emperor means no good to us. Shakefp. 

Let me play the lion too: I will roar that I will 
do any man’s heart good to hear me. Shake/p. 

He wav’d indifferently ’twixt them, doing neither 
geod nor harm Shake/peare’s Cov iolanus. 

Love with fear the only God, 

Merciful over all his works, with good 
Still overcoming evil. 

God is alfo in fleep, and dreams advife, 
Which he hath fent propitious, iome great good 
Prefaging. Milton, 

Nature in man’s heart, her laws doth pen, 
Prefcribing truth to wit, and good towill. Davies. 

The letiening or efcaping of evil is to be reckoned 
under the notion of good: the leffening or lofs of 
gcd is to be reckoned under the*notion of evil. 

Wilkins. 

This caution will have: alfə this good in it, that 
it will put them upon confidering, and teach them 
the neceility of examining more than they do, 

Locke. 

Good is what is apt to caufe or increafe pleafure, 
ordiminith pain in us; or elfe to procure or preferve 
us in'the poifeffion of any other good, or ablence of 
any evil. Locke. 

Refufe to leave thy deftin’d charge too foon, 

And for the church’s gucd defer thy own. Prior. 

Works may have more wit than does them gocd, 
As bodies perith through excefs of blood. Pope. 

A thirft after truth, and a defire of gocd, are prin- 
ciples which ftill act with a great and univerfal force. 

Rogers. 


Milton. 


2. Profperity ; advancement. 
Lf he had employ’d 
Thofe excellent gifts of fortune and of nature 
Unto the gocd not ruin of the itate, Ben Yonfun, 
3. Earnett ;* not jef. 

The goed woman never died after this, ’till the 

came to die for good and all. L' Eftrange, 

4. Moral qualities, fuch as are defireable ; 
virtue ; righteoufnefs; piety; thé contrary 
to wickednefs. 

Depart from evil and do good, Pf. xxxiv, 1.4. 

Not only casnal/good from: evil does not jutify ; 
but no good, no not a pugpoled good, can make evil 

. Holyday. 

O fon, like one of us, is Man become, t 
To know both guod and evil, fince his tafte 
Of that defended fruit, but let him boaft 
His knowledge of good loft, and evil got, 
Happier had’ ie futhe'd him to have known 
Gocd by itfelf, and evil not at all, 

Empty of all good, wherein confitts 
Woman's domeftick honour aiti chief praife, Mi/e. 

By good, | queition not but good, morally fo called 
bonum boncflum, oughr, chiefiy at leait, to be un- 
derftood ; and that the good of profit or pleafure the 
bonum utile, or jucundum, hardly come into any 
account here. South, 

Nor holds this earth a more deferving knight 
For virtue, valour, and for noble blood, 

Truth, honour, all that is compriz'd in grod. Dryd. 

§. Goop placed after dad, with as,feemsa | 
fubitantive; but the expreffion is, I think, 
vicious; and geod is rather an adjettive 
elliptically ufed, or it may be contidered 
as adverbial. See Goon, adv. 

The pilot muft intend fome port before he fteers 
his courfe, or he had as goad leave his vellel to the 
direction of the winds, and the government of the 
waves. South, 

Without good nature and Gratitude, men had as 
goed live in a wildernefs as ina focicty. L' Efrange, 

Goon. adv. 
1. Well; not ill; not amifs. 
Z. As Goon. No worfe, 

Was I to have never parted from thy fide, 

As good have grown there fill a lifelefs rib. Milt. 

Says the cuckow to the hawk, Had you not as 
&00d have been cating worms now as pigeons? 


L'Efrange. | 


Milton. 


Goo'DLiness. n./, [from good? 
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Goon, interjeficn, Well! right ! It is fome- 
times ufed ironically, 

Goop-conDITIONED. aaj, Without ill 
qualities or fymptoms.  Ufed both of 


things and perfons, but not elegantly, 
No furgeon dilates an abfcefs of any kind by ine 


jeCtions, when the pus is g00d-conditioned, Sharp, 
GooD now. interjeBion, 
t. In goodtime; æ lz bonne heure. A gentle 


exclamation of intreaty. ‘It is now a low 

word. 

Good-now fit down, and tell me, he that knows, 

Why this fame watch ? Shake/p, Hamlet, 
2. A {oft exclamation of wonder. 

Guod-now, good-now, how your devotions jump 

with mine ! Dryden, 

-] Beauty ; 
grace; elegance, 

She fung this fong with a voice no lefs deautilul to 
his ears, than-her goodlinefs was full of harmony to 
his eyes. Sidney. 

The ftatelinefs of houfes, the goodline/s of trees, 


_ when we behold them, delighteth theeye. - Hooker, 
Goo'pty. adj. [from geod, | 
1. Beautiful; graceful; fine; fplendid. 


Now little in ufe. 
A prince of a goodly afpe&t, and the more goodly 
by a grave majeity, wherewith his mind did: deck 
his outward graces, , Sidney. 
A goodly city is this Antium. Shalefp. Cariola, 
Patience and forrow ttrove __. 
Which thould exprefs her goodlicf2: you havefeen 
Sunfhine and rain at onces Her {miles and: tears 
Were like a wetter May. Shake/p. King Lear, 
Here from gracious England have I offer 
OF goodly thoufands. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
Rebekah took good/y raiment of her eldett fon 
Efau, and put them npon Jacob. ‘Gen. xxvii. 1Ge 
There was not among the children of Ifrael a 
goodlier perfon than he. 1, Sam. ix. % 
Both younger then they were; of ftature more ; 
And all their formes, much goodtier then before, 
an, 
He had pot made them any recompence for their 
goodly houfes and olive gardens, deftroyed in the 
former wars, Knolles, 
The goodlief man of men fince born 
His fons, the taireltof her daughters Eve, Milton. 
Of the fourth Edward. was his noble fong ; 
Fierce, good/y, dalliant, beautiful and young. Waller, 
Not long fince,.walking in the field, 
My nurfe and I, we there beheld 
A goodly fruit, which, tempting me, 
F would have pluck’d. Waller. 
How full bee Wits is all I view 
In all its parts! and feems as beautiful as new: 
O goodly order'd work! O power divine ! 
Of thee [ am, and what am is thine! 
His eldeft born, a goodly youth to view, 
Excell’d the reft in fhape and outward thew; 
Fair, tall, bis limbs in due Proportion join'd, 
Butofa heavy, dull, degen’rate mind. Dryden. 
2. Bulky; fwelling ; affectedly turgid. 
Round as a globe, and liquor'd every chink, 
Goodly and great he fails behind his link, Dryden, 
3- Happy ; defireable; gay. 
ngland was a peaceable kingdom, 
inured to the mild and goodly 
Confeffor. 


Dryden, 


and but lately 
government of the 
Spenfer, 
We have many goodly days to fee. Shake/peure, 
Goon!ty. adv. Excellently. Obfolete. 
There Alina, like a virgin queen molt bright, 
Doth flourith in all beauty excellent; 
* And to her guefts doth bounteous banquet dight, 
Attempered good/y well'for health and for delighe 
Spenfer, 
Goo'DLyHoop. m.f. [from gocdly.f Grace; 
goodnefs. Obfolete. 
_ But mote thy goodliboud forgive it me, 
To meet which of the gods I thall thee name. 


Spenfer, 
Goopman., #. f. [good and man. } 
1. A flight appellation. of civility : gene- 
rally roki x 
How 
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How now, what's the matter? part. 

—With you, goodman boy, if you pleafe: come, 
Ill fleth ye. Shake/p. King Lear. 
2. Aruftick term of compliment ; gaffer. 

Nay, hear you, goodman delver, Shake/p. Hamlet. 

But fee the fun-beams bright to labour warn, 

And gild the thatch of goodman Hodge's barn, Gay. 

Old goodman Dobion ot the greens 
Remembers he the trees has feen. Swift. 

Goo'pwess. 2. f- [from good.) Defireable 
qualities either moral or phyfical ; kind- 
nefs ; favour. 

If for any thing he loved greatnefs, it was becaufe 
therein he might exercife his goodne/s. Sidney. 

There is in all things an appetite or defire, where- 
by they incline to fomething which they may be; all 
which perfegtions are contained under the general 
name of goodue/s. Hooker. 

All. gocdne/s 
Is poifon to thy tomach. 
Yes, that goodne/t 
Of gleaning all the land’s wealth into one, 
Into your own hands, cardinal, by extortion : 
The goodne/s of your intercepted packets 
You writ tothe pope againft the king 3 your goedze/s, 
Since you provoke:me, fhall be molt notorious. Souk. 

There's no gocdnc/s in thy face. Shakefp. 

There is a general, or natural goodme/s in creatures, 
and a more {pecial or moral gecdne/s. Perkins. 

“The goodne/s of every thing is meafured hy its end 
and ufe, and that’s the beft thing which ferves the 
beft end and purpofe. Tilletfon. 

All made very particular relations of the ftrength of 
the Scots army, the excellent difciplinc that was ab- 
ferved init, and the goodve/s of the men. Clarendon. 

Nobody can fay that tobacco of the fame goodne/s 
‘is rifen in refpect of itfelf; onc pound of the fame 
goodnefs will never exchange for a pound and a 
quarter of the fame grodne/s. Locke, 

Guops. 2. J. [from good. ] 
1. Moveables in a houfe. 
That giv’ft to fuch a gueft 
As my poor felfe, of all thy goods the bete Cbapm. 
_ 2. Perfonal or moveable eftate. 
That a writ be fu’d againft you, 
To forfeit all your yoods, lands, tenements, 
@aftles, and whatfoever. Shake/p. Henry VIN. 

This hinders nothing the proceedings of the civil 
courts, which refpect the temporal punifhment upon 
body and goods. : Lefley. 

4. Wares; freight; merchandife. 

Her majefty, when the goods of our Englifh mer- 
ehants were ‘attached by the duke of Alva, arrefted 
likewife the goods of the Low Dutch here in Eng- 
Jand. Raleigh's Effays. 

Salee, that {corn’d all pow’r and laws of men, 
Goeds with their owners hurrying to their den. 

Waller. 
Goo'py x. /. [corrupted from good wife. | 
A low term of civility ufed to mean 


perfons. 
Soit, goody theep, then faid the fox, not fo; 
Unto the king fo rafh you may not go. Hubbert. 
Swarm’d on a rotten ftick the bees I fpy’d, 


Whichierit I faw when gocdy Dobfon dy’d. Gay. 
Plain goody would no longer down ; 
"Twas madam in her grogram gown. Swift. 


Goo'pysHir. 2. f. |from goody.} ‘The 
quality of goody. Ludicrous. 
The more fhame for her goody/bip, 
To give fo near a friend the flip. Hudibras. 
GOOSE. 2. /. plural, gec/e. [Zoy, Saxons ; 
gees, Dutch; gawe, Erfe, fing. gewey, 
plural.) 
1._A large waterfowl proverbially noted, I 
know not why, for foolifhnefs, 
Thou cream-faced lowt, 
Where got’it thou that goofe look? Shakefp. Mach. 
Since Í pluckt gee/e, play’d truant, and whipt top, 
I knew not what ’twas to be beaten till a. 
Shakefpeare. 
Birds moft eafy to be drawn are waterfowl ; as the 
goofe and fwan. Peachum on Drawing. 
Nor watchful dogs, nor the more wakeful grefe, 
Difturb with nightly noife the facsed peace. Dryden. 
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£. A taylor’s fmoothing iron. 
Come in, taylors here you may roaft your fod 
Shake, 


GoloseBERRY. x. Je [goe and berry, be- 
caufe eaten with young geefe,as fauce. ] 
A berry and tree. ‘The fpecies are, 1. 
The common goofeberry. 2. The large 
manured goofeberry. 3. The red hai 
goofeberry. 4. The large white Duten 
goofeberry. 5. ‘Lhe large amber goofe- 
berry. 6. The large green goofeberry. 
7. The large red poofeberry. 8. The yel- 
low-leaved goofeberry, 9g. The ftriped- 
leaved goofeberry. Miller. 

Auguft has upon his arm a bafket of all manner 
of ripe fruits ; as pears, plums, apples, goo/eberries. 
Peachum. 
Upon a goofeberry bulh a fnail I found; 
For always fnails near fweeteft fruit abound. Gay, 

Go'osecarP. #. f. [from goc/e and cap.] A 
filly perfon. 

Go'osrrooT. mf. [chenopodium.| Wild 
orach. 

Go’osecrass. z. Je Clivers; an herb. 

Goofegrafs, or wild tanfy, is a weed that ftrong 
clays are very fubject to. Mortimer, 

GO'RBELLY. 2. /. [from gon, dung, and 
belly, according to Skinner and Junius. It 
may perhaps come from gor, Welfh, be- 
yond, too much; or, as feems to me 
more likely, may be contracted from 
germand, or gorman's belly, the belly of a 
glutton. }] A big paunch ; a fwelling belly. 
A term of reproach for a fat man. 

GOo'RBELLIED. adj. [from gorbelly.] Fat; 
bigbellied ; having fwelling paunches. 

Hang ye, gorbellied knaves, are you undone? » No 
ye fat chuffs, 1 would your {tore were here. Shake/p. 

Goro. w.f. An inftrument of gaming, as 
appears from Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Warburton. 

Thy dry bones ean reach at nothing now, but 
gords and ninepins. Beaumont and Feetcher. 
Let vultures gripe thy guts ; for gords and Fulham 
holds. Shake/p. 

GORE. x. f. [gone, Saxon.] gér, Welth.] 
{fanious matter. 


1. Blood éffufed from the body. 
A griefly wound, 
From which forth guth’d a ftream of gore, blood 
thick, 
That all her goodly garment ftain’d around, 
And into a deep fanguine dy’d the gratly ground. 
Sperfer. 
Another’s crimes the youth unhappy bore, 
Glutting his father’s eyes with guiltlels gore. Dryden. 
2. Blood clotted or congealed. 
The bloody fact 
Will be aveng’d; though here thou fee him die 
Rolling induftand gore. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
His horrid beard and knotted treffes tood 
Suff with his gore, and all his wounds ran blood. 
Denham, 
To Gore. v. a. [xeberuan, Saxon. ] 
1. To ftab; to pierce. 
Oh, let no noble eye provane_a tear 
For me, if 1 begor'd with Mowbray’sfpear. Shake/. 
No weaker lion’s by a ftronger flain ; 
Nor from his larger tufks the fore(t boar 
Commitlion takes his brotherfwine to gore. Tate. 
For arms his men long pikes and jav’lins bore, 
And poles with pointed fteel their foes.in battle gore. 
Dryden, 
2. To pierce witha horn. 
Some tofs'd, fome gor’d, tome trampling down he 
kill’d. Dryden, 
He idly butting, fcigns 
His rival gor’d in every knotty trunk. Thom/, Spring. 
GORGE, i. f. [gorge French. } 


GOR 


Ie The throat; the fwallow. 
There were birds alfo made fo finely, that they 
did not only deceive the fight with their figures, 
bur the hearing with their fongs, which the watry 
inruments did make their gorge deliver. Sidney. 
And now how abhorred in my imagination it is? 
my gorge riles at it. Shakefpeare's Ham!et. 
er delicate tendernefs will find ivfelf abufed, be- 
gin to heave the gorge, difrelifh and abhor the 
oor. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 
2. That which is gorged or fwallowed. Not 


in ufe. 
And all the way moft like a brutith beat, 
He fpewed up his gorge, that all did him deteft. 
Spenfer. 
To Gore. v. n. [gorger, French. | 
1, To fill up the throat; to glut; to fa- 


ftiate. 
Being with his prefence glutted, gorg’d and full. 
Shakefpeare. 
He that makes his generation meffes, 
To gorge his appetite. Shake/p. King Lear. 
Gorge with my blood thy barbarous appetite. Dryd. 
I defire that they will not gorge the lion cither 
with nonfenfe or obfcenity. Addifin, 
Nor would his flaughter’d army now have lain 
On Africk’s fands, distigur’d with their wounds, 
To gorge the wolvesand vulturesot Numidia. Addif. 
The giant, gorg’d with fiefh, and wine, and blood, 
And ftretcht at length, and fnoringin hisden. Addis. 
2. To fwallow: as, the fib has gorged the 
hook. 
Go'rcep. adj. [from gorge] Having a 
gorge or throat. 
Look upa height, the thrill gorg’d lark fo far 
Cannot be feen or heard. Shake/peare. 
GO/RGEOUS. adj. [gergias, old French. 
Skinner.| Fine; fplendid; glittering in 
various colours; fhowy ; magnificent. 
O, that deceit ould dwell Sd 
In {uch a gorgeous palace. Sbak. Romeoand Juliet, 
As full of tpirit as the month of May, 
And gorgeous as the fun at Midfummer.  Sbakefp. 
He bad them look upon themfelves and upon their 
enemies, themfelves dreadful, their enemies gorgeous 
and brave. Hayward, 
The gorgeous Eaft, with richeft hand, 
Pours.on her kings barbaric pearlandgold. Milton, 
With gorgeoms wings, the marks of fov’reign (way, 
The twocontending princes maketheir way. Dryden. 
GOo'RGEOUSLY. aj. [from gorgeous. | Splen- 
didly; magnificently ; finely. 
The duke, one folemn day gorgeoufly clad in a 
fuit all over fpread with diamonds, lolt one of them 
ot good value. Wotton. 


Golrceousness.  f. [from gorgeous] 
Splendour; magnificence ; fhow. 
Go'rcet. n.f. [from gorge} The piece 
of armour that defends the throat. 
He with a palfy fumbling on his gorget, 
Shakesin and out the rivet. Shak. Troilus and Creffida. 
He did oftentimes fpend the night in the church 
alone praying, his headpiece, gergef, and gauntlets 
lying by him. Knolles. 
See how his gorget peers above his gown, 
To tell the people in what dangerhe was. Ben “fonfon, 
About his neck a threefold gorger, 
As rough as trebled leathern target. Hudiboas. 
Go'rGon. 2. f. proever] A monfter with 
fnaky hairs, of which the fight turned 
beholders to ftone; any thing ugly or 
horrid. 
Gergons and hydras, and chymeras dire. Ailton. 
Why didit thou not-encounter man for man, 
And try the virtue of that gergo» face 
To {tare me into ‘ftature. Dryden, 
GO'RMAND. x». f. [gourmand, French. | 
A greedy eater; a ravenous luxurious 
feeder. 
To Go'RMANDIZE. V. n. [from gormand. | 


To eat-greedily ; to feed ravenoufly. 
GorMANDJ'ZER. 


GOs 
GORMANDIZER. m/f. [from the verb.] A 
voracious eater. y 
Gorse. x. A [gony, Saxon.] Furz; a 
thick prickly fhrub that bears yellow 
flowers in Winter. — 
Go'ry. adj. [from gore.] 
1, Covered with congealed blood. 
When two boars with rankling malice met, + 
Their gory fides the frefh wounds hercely fret. Spenfer. 
Why do’ thou fhake thy gory locks at me ? 
Thou can’ft not fay l didie — Shake/p. Macbeth. 
2. Bloody; murtherous; fatal. Not in ufe. 
The obligation of our blood forbids 
- A gory emulation “twixt us twain. Shake/p. 
Co'shawk. #./. [xoy, goofe, and paroc. 
a hawk.] A hawk of a large kind. 
Such dread his awful vifage on them cait ; 
So feem pcor doves at gofbatuks fight aghaft. Fairfax. 
Go'stinc. 2. f. [from goo/e. ] 
1. A young goofe; a goofe not yet full 
grown. 
Why do you go nodding and waggling folike a fool, 
as if you were hipfhot? fays the goofe to her gc/ling. 
L’ Fftrange. 
Nature hath inftruéted even a brood of goflings 
to ftick together, while the kite is hovering over 
their headg. Swift. 
2. A katkin on nut-trees and pines. 
GO'SPEL. x. / [gober ypel, or God’s or 
good tidings; svayytaier; fofkel, Jkeal 
Juach, happy tidings, Erfe. | 
3 God’s work; the holy book of the 
Chriftian revelation. 
Thus may the go/pel to the rifing fun 
Be fpread, and flourith where it figit begun. JF adr. 
All the decrees whereof Scripture treateth are 
conditionate, receiving Chrift as the gofpel offers 
him, as Lord and Saviour; the former, as well as 
the latter, being the condition of icripture-election, 
and the rejecting, or not receiving him this, the 
condition of the fcripture-reprobation. Hammond. 
How is a good Chriftian animated and cheered by 
a ftedfaft belief of the promifes of the go/pe/! Bentley. 
2. Divinity; gens sh 
To Go'sper. v. 2. [from the noun.] To fill 
with fentiments of religion. ‘This word 
in Shake/peare, in whom alone J have 
found it, is ufed, though fo venerable in 
itfelf, with fome degree of irony: I fup- 


ofe from the gofpellers, who had long | 


zeen held in contempt. 
Are you fo gofpell'd 
To pray for this good man, and for his iffue, 
Whofe heavy hand hath bow’d you to the grave ? 
Sbakefp. 


Go'speLLeR. xf. [from gofpel.] A name 
of the followers of Wickliffe, who firft 
attempted a reformation from popery, 
aoe them by the Papifts in reproach, 

rom their profeffing to follow and preach 
only the gofpel. 

Thefe gofpeilers have had their golden days, 
Have trodden down our holy Roman faith. Rowe. 

Go'ssamer. x. fe [gifipium, low Latin. ] 
The down of plants ; the long white cob- 
webs which fly in the air in calm funny 
weather, efpecially about the time of 
Autumn. Hanmer. 

A lover may beftride the g-famour, 
That idles in the wanton Summer air, 
And yet not fall, fo light is vanity. 

Four nimble gnats the horfes were, 
Their hameffes of geffamere. Drayton's Nympbid. 

The filmy gofJamer now fits no more, 

Nor halcyons bafk on the fhort funny hore, Dryden. 


GO'SSIP. 1. /. [from god and rýb, tela- 
tion, affinity; Saxon: | 

1, One who anfwers for the child in bap- 
tif{mes. 


S bakefp. 


2. A tippling companion. 


GO V 


Go toa gofip's feat and gaudy with me, 
After fo lor aef fuch capi” Shakefp. 
At the chriftening of George Duke of Clarence, 
who was born in the cattle of Dublin, he made both 
the Earl of Kildare and the Earl of Ormond his 
guvfips. Davieson Ireland. 


And tometimeslurk I in a gofip’s bowl, 
In very likevefs of a roafted crab, 
And when fhe drinks againft her lips I bob. Shake/p. 
3. One who runs about tattling like women 
at a lying-in. 
To do the office of a neighbour, 
And be.a geffip at his labour. 
’Tis fung in ev’ry ftreet, 
The common chat of goffips when they meet. Dryd. 
To Gossip. v. x. [trom the noun. J 
1. Tochat ; to prate: to be merry. 
Go toa goflip’s feaft and gaude with me. 
—With all my heart, I’Il gofip at this feaft. Shak. 
His mother was a votrefs of my order, 
And, in the fpiced Indian air by night, 
Full often hath the gofipt by my fide. Shakefp. 
The market and exchange mutt be left to their own 
ways of talking ; and go//ipings not be robbed of their 
ancient privilege. Locke. 
He gives himfelfup to an idle ge/iping converfa- 
tion. j Law. 
2. To be a pot companion. 
Nor met with fortune, other than at feaft, 
Full warm of blood, of mirth of gofiping. — Shak: 
Go'sstPRED. 2. f. | goffipry, from goffp. | 
Gufipred or compaternity, by the canon law, is a 
fpiritual affinity; and the juror, that was goffip to 
either of the parties, might, in former times, have 
been challenged as not indifferent. Davies. 
Go'stinG. 2. f. [rubia.} An herb. Ain/a. 


Gor. pret. [from the verb ger. | 
Titus Lartius- writes, they fought together; but 
Aufidius gor off. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
“Sf you have ftrength Achilles’ arms to bear, 
Though foul Therfites gor thee, thou fhalt be 
Lov’d and etteem’d. Dryden's Juvenal. 
Thefe regions and this realm my wars have got; 
This mournful empire is the lofer’s lot. Dryden. 
When they began to reafon about the means how 
the fea gor thither, and away back again, there they 
were prefently in the dark. Woodward’s Nat. Hif. 


Got. part. paff: of get. 

Solyman commended them for their valour in 
their evil haps, in a plot fo welhby them laid, more 
than hedid the victory of others gor by good fortune, 
not grounded upon any good reafon. Knelles. 

A gentle perfuafion in reafoning, when the firit 
point of fubmiffion to your will is. gor, will mot 
times do. Lecke. 

lf he behaves himfelf fo when he depénds on us 
for his daily bread, can any man fay what he will do 
when he is gof above the world ? Arbuthnot. 

Thou wert from Etna’s burning entrails torn, 
Got by fierce whirlwinds, and in thunder born. 

Pope. 


Hudibras. 


Go'TTEN. part. paff. of get. 
Wifdom cannot be gotten for gold. Fob, xxviii. 15. 
Few of them, when they are gotten into an 
office, apply their thoughts to the execution of it. 
Temple. 
Goup. m. fe Woad: a plana Did. 
Gove. n. Je A mow. Tuffer. 
To Gove. v, m ‘So mow; to put in a 
gove, gof, or mow. An old word. 
Load fafe, carry home, follow time being fair, 
Gove juft in the barn,.it is out of defpair. Tuffer. 
To GO'VERN. w. a. [gouverner, French; 
guberno, Latin. | 
1. To rule as a chief magiftrate. 
_ This inconvenience is more hard to be redreffed 
in the governor than the governed; as a malady.in a 
vital part is more incurable than in an external. 
Spenfer on Ireland. 
Slaves to our paffions we become, and'then 
It grows impoffible to govern men. Wailer, 
2. To regulate; to influence; to dirc&. 
Tam atprefent againkt war, though it puts the 


2. 


GOV 


power into my hands, and though fuch turbulent 
and naughty fpirits as you are, govern all things in 
times of peace. Davenant. 
The chief point, which he is to carry always in 
his eye, and by which he is to goverx all his coun- 
fels, defigns, and ations. Atterbury. 
3. To manage; to reftrain. 
Go after her, the’s defperate; govermher. Shak. 
4. [In grammar.} ‘To have force with re- 
gard to fyntax: as, amo governs the ac- 
cufative cafe. 
Liften, children, unto me, 
And let this your leffon be, 
In our language evermore 
Words that govern go before. AZauger's Fr. Gram. 
5- To pilot; to regulate the motions of a 
fhip. 
To Go'vern. v. 2. To keep fuperiority 5 
to behave with haughtinefs. 
By that rule, 
Your wicked atoms may be working now 
‘To give bad counfel, that you still may govern: 
Dryden. 
Go’VERNABLE. adj.{from govern.) Sub- 
miffive to authority; fubject to rule; obe- 


dient ; manageable. 

The flexiblenefs of the former part of a man’s 
age, not yet grown up to be headitrong,. makes it 
more governable and fafe. Locke. 

Governance. 2. f. [from goverz.] 
1. Government; rule; management. 

Jonathan took the governance upon him at that 

time, and rofe up initead of his brother Judas. 
1 "fac, ik. 31. 
z. Controul, as that of a guardian. 
Me he knew not, neither his own. ill, 
*Till through wife handling, and fair governance, 
l him recurred to a better will. Speaufere 

What! fhall King Henry be a pupil Rill, >. 

Under'the furly Glotter’s governance è S hake] Pe 
3- Behaviour; manners. Obfolete. 
Spenfer. 


He likeft is to fall into mifchance 
That is regardlefs of his governance. 
Go'VERNANT. 7. /. | gowvernante, French. } 
A lady who has the care of young girls 
of quality. The more ufual and proper 
word is governe/s. 
GO'VERN ESS. 2. f. [ goxvernerefe, old French, 
from gove. 
1. A female invefted with authority. 
The moon, the gor-erne/s of floods, 
Pale in her anger, wafhes all the air, 


That rheumatick difeafes do abound. Shake/p. 
2. A tutorefs; a woman that has the care 


of young ladies. 

He prefented him{clf unto her, falling down upon 
both his knees, and holding up his hands, as the old 
governc/t, of Danae is painted, when. fhe fuddenly 
taw the golden fhower. Sidney. 

His three younger children were taken from the 
governefs in whofe hands-he put them. Clarendon. 

3. A tutorefs ; an inftructrefs; a direttrefs. 

Great affliction that fevere governefs of the life.of 

man brings upon thofe fouls the feizes on. 
More againf? Atheifm, 
Go'VERNMENT.. He fa [ gouvernement, Fr.] 
1. Form of a community with refpect to the 
difpofition of the fupreme authority. 
There feem to be but two general kinds of goe 
vernment in the world: the one exercifed according 
to the arbitrary commands and’ will: of fome fingle 
perfon; and the other according to certain orders or 
laws introduced by agreement or cuitom, and not 
to be changed without the confent of many. Temple. 
No government can do any act to limit itfelf: the 
fupreme legiflative power cannot make itfelf not to 
be abfolute. Lefley. 
An eftablifhed ftate of legal authority. 
There they hall found 
Their government, and their great fenate chufe 


Through the twelve tribes, te rule by laws ordain’d, 
Milton. 


While 


GOU 


‘While he furvives, in concord and content 
The commons live, by no divifion rent ; 
But the great monarch’s death diffolves the gowwrn- 
ment. ryden, 
Every one knows, who has confidered the nature 
of government, that there muft be in each particular 
form ot it an abfolute unlimited power. Addifon. 
Where any one perfon or body of men feize into 
their hands the power in the laft refort, there is pro- 
perly no longer a government, but what Ariftotle 
and his followers call the abule or corruption of one. 
Swift. 
3. Adminiftration of publick affairs. 
Safety and equal government are things 
Which fubje€ts make as happy as their kings. aller. 
Thofe governments which curb not evils, caufe ; 
And arich knave’sa libel on our laws. A Young, 
4. Regularity of behaviour. Not in ufe. 
You needs muft learn, lord, to amend this fault; 
Though fometimes it thews greatnefs, courage, blood, 
Yet oftentimes it doth prefent harth rage, 
Defect of manners, want of government, 
Pride, -haughtinefs, opinion, and difdain. Sbakefp. 
Tis government that makes them feem divine ; 
The want thereof makes thee abominable. Sh.rke/p. 
5. Manageablenefs; compliance; obfequi- 


oufnefs. 
Thy eyes windows fall, 
Like death, when he thuts up the day of life; 
Each part depriv'd of fupple government, 
Shall tif and tark, and cold appear, like death. 
y Shakefpeare. 
6. Management of the limbs or body. Ob- 


folete. 
Their god 

Shot many a dart at me with fierce intent; 

But | them warded all with wary government. Spenfer. 
7. {In grammar.] Influence with regard to 

_conftruction. 
Go'vernour. n. fe [goxverneur, French. ] 
a. One who has the fupreme direction. 

It muft be confeffed, that of Chrift, working as a 
creator and a govermour ot the world by providence, 
all are partakers. Hooker. 

They beget in us a great idea and veneration of 
the mighty author and govermour of fuch ftupendous 
bodies, and excite and elevate our minds to his 
adoration and praife, 5 Bentley. 

2. One who is invefted with fupreme au- 
thority in a ftate. 

For the kingdom is the Lord’s and he is the go- 
werncur among the nations. Pf, xxii. 28. 

4 The magiftrate cannot urge obedience upon fuch 
potent grounds asthe minitter, if fo difpofed, can 
urge difobedience: as, for inftance, if my governour 
fhould command me to do a thing, or I muft die, 
or forfeit my eftate; and the minifter fteps in and 
tells me, that l offend God, and ruin my foul, if I 
obey shat command, "tis eafy to fee a greater force 
in this perfuation. . South. 

3. One who rules any place with delegated 
and temporary authority. 

To you, lord governour, 
Remains the centure of this hellish villain. Shake/p, 

4- Atutor; one who has care of a young 


man. 
To Eltam will 1, where the young king is, 
Being ordain’d his (pecial governcur ; » 
And tor his fafety there 171i beft devife. Shakefp. 
‘The great work of a governowr is to fafhion the 
carriage, and form the mind; to fettle in his pupil 
good habits, and the principles of virtue and wifdom. 
Locke. 
During the minority of kings, the election of 
bifhops, and other affairs of the church, muft- be left 
in ‘the hands of their gowernours and courtiers. 


_ Lefley, 
5. Pilot ; regulator ; manager. 

Behold all the hips,’ which though they be fo 
great, ard are driven of fierce winds, yet they are 
turned about with a very {mall helm, whithesfoever 
the governor lilteth. Fa. iit, 4 

GOUGE. n. J. [French.] A chiflel having 
a round edge, for the cutting of fuch 


i. 


GOW 


wood as is to be rounded or hollowed. 
Moxon. 
Go'ujeres. n. fe [gouje, French; a camp 
trull.) ‘The French difeafe. — Hanmer. 
Gouro. ». f. [gouhorde, French. ] 
1. A plant. ‘The fruit of fome fpecies are 
long, of others round, or bottle fhaped. 
. iller. 

But I will hate, and from each bough and brake, 
Each plant, and juicieft gourd, will pluck fuch choice 
To entertain our angel-gueft. ilton's Par, Lof. 

Gourd feeds abound fo much inoil, that a fweet 
and pleafant one may be drawn from thence by ex- 
preffion; they are of the four greater cold feeds, and 
are ufed in emulfions. Hill. 

2. A bottle [from gourt, old French. 
Skinner.) The large fruit fo called is often 
{cooped hollow, forthe purpofe of con- 
taining and carrying wine, and other li- 
quors: from thence any leathern bottle 
grew to be called by the fame name, and 
fo the word is ufed by Chaucer. Hanmer. 

Gou'rpiness. z. fe [from gourd.) A 
{welling in a horfe’s leg after a journey. 

Farrier’s Dia. 

GOURNET. n. fo [euculus.] A fith. 

GOUT. 2. /. [goutte, French. ] 

1. The arthritis; a periodical difeafe at- 
tended with great pain. 

The gout is a difeafe which may affc& any mem- 
braneous part, but commonly thofe which are at 
the greateft diftance trom the heart or the brain, 
where the motion of the fluids is the floweft, the 
refiftance, friction, and ftricture of the folid parts 
the greateit, and the fenfation of pain, by the dilacera- 
tiot:of the nervous fibres,extreme. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

One that's fick o” th’ gout, had rather 
Groan fo in perplexity, than be cur’d 
By the fure phyfician death, Shak, Cymbeline. 

This very reverend lecher, quite worn out 
With rheumatifms, and crippled with his gout, 
Forgets what he in youthful times has done 
And fwinges his own vices in his fon. Dryden, 

2. A drop. [goutte, French; gutta, Latin. ] 
Gut for drop is {till ufed in Scot.and by 
phy ficians. 

I fee thee ftill, 
And on the blade o° th’ dudgeon gouts of blood, 
Which was not fo betore. Sbhake/p. Macbeth 


GOUT. x. J. | French.] A tate. An affected |, 


cant word. 
Catalogues ferve for a direction to any one that 
has a gout for the like ftudies. Wcodward on Foffils. 
Go'utwort. 2. fa [gout and wort, poda- 
graria.| An herb. Ainfworth. 
Go'ury. adj. [from gout. ] 
t. Afflicted or difeafed with the gout. 
There dies not above one of a thoufand of the 
gout, although I believe that more die gouty. Graunt. 
Knots upon his gouty joints appear, 
And chalk is in his crippled tingers found. Dryden. 
Mott commonly a gouty conftitution is attended 
with great acutenefs of parts, the nervous fibres, 
both in the brain and the other extremitics, being 
delicate. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
2. Relating to the gout. 


There are likewife other caufes of blood fpitting; 
one is the fettlement of a gcxrty matter in the fub- 
ftance of che lungs. Blackmore, 


GOWN. u. f. (gonna, Italian; goon, Welth 
and Erfe. | 
1. A long upper garment. 
They make garments either fhort, as cloaks, or, 
as gowms, long to the ground. ot. 
If ever I faida loofebodied gewn, few me up in 
the fkirts of it, and beat me to death with a bottom 
of brown thread; 1 faida gown. Shake/p. 
In length of train defcends her {weeping gown, 
And by her graceful walk the queen of love is known. 
Dryden. 


GRA 


2. A woman's upper garment. 
I defpife your new gown, "ull I fee you dreffed in . 
it. z Pope. 
3. The long habit of a man dedicated to 
atts of peace, as divinity, medicine, law. 
The benefices themfelves are fo mean in Irith 
counties, that they will not yield any competent 
Maintenance for an honeft minifter, fearcely to buy 
him a gow. Spenfer cn Ireland. 
Girt in his Gabin gowm the hero fat. Dryden. 
Yet not fuperior to her fex’s cares, 
The mode the fixes by the gow the wears; 
Of filks and china fhe’s the laft appeal ; 
In thefe great points the loads the common weal. 
Young. 
4. The drefs of peace. 
He Mars depos’d, and arms to gowns made yield; 
Succefsful councils did him foon approve 
As fit for clofe intrigues as open field, Drydex. 


Go'wnep. adj. [from gean.] Dreffed in 
a gown. 
A noble crew about them waited round 
Of fage and fober peers, all gravely gatwn'd. Spenfer. 
In velvet white as fnow the troop was gown'd, 
The feams with fparkling emeralds fet around. 
Dryden. 
Go'wNMAN. x. f. [gown and man.) A man 
devoted to the arts of peace; one whofe 
proper habit is a gown. 


Let him with pedants 
Pore out his life amongtt the lazy gowamen. Rowe. 
Thus will that whole bench, in an age or two, 
be compofed of mean, fawning gowamen, dependants 
upon the court for a morfel of brea. Swift. 


To Gra'BBLe. v, 2. [probably Corrupted 
from grapple.] To grope; to feel eagerly 
with the hands. 


My blood chills about my heart at the thought ` 
of thefe rogues, with their bloody hands grubdling 
in my guts, and pulling out my very entrails. 

Arhuthnct's John Bull, 


To Gra'sBLe. w. a. To lie prottrate on 
the ground. Ainfworth. 

GRACE. vx. f. (grace, French; gratia, La- 
tin; graace, Erfe. 

1. Favour; kindnefs. 


If the higheft love in no bafe perfon may a(pire 
to grace, then may l hope your beauty will not be 
without pity. Sidney. 

O momentary grace of mortal men, 

Which we more hunt for than the grace of God! 
Shake/p. 
Such as were popular, 
And well deferving, were advane'd by grace. Daniel. 

Is this the reward and thanks l am to have for 

thofe many atts of grace I have lately paffed ? 
King Charles 
Yet thofe remov’d, l 
Such grace fhall one juit man find in his fight, 
That he relents, not to blot out mankind. Milton. 

He receiv’d all the graces and degrees, the proc- 
torfhip and the doctorfhip could be obtained there. 

Clarendon. 

Or each, or all, may win a lady’s grace; 

Then either of you knights may well deferve 
A princefs bora. Dryden's Fables. 

None of us, who now your grace implore 
But held the rank of fov’reign queen before. Dryden. 

Profter’d fervice I repaid the fair, 

That of her grace fhe gave her maid to know 
The fecret meaning of this moral how. . Drydem 


2. Favourable influence of God. on the hu- 
man mind. 


The grace of God, that paffeth underftanding, 
keep your hearts and minds, Common Prayer. 

The evil of fin is that we are efpecially to pray 
againft, molt earneftly begging of God, that he wili, 
by the power of his grace, preferve us from falling 
into fin. Duty of Man. 

Prevenient grace defcending had remov'’d 
The ttony from their hearts, and made new fleth 
Regenerate grow inttead,. Milton, 


8. Virtue; effect of God’s influence... 
Within 


GRA 

Within the church, in the publick »profeflion and 
external communion thereof, are contained perfons 

_ truly good and fanétified, and hereafter faved ; and 
together with them other perfons void of all faving 
grace, and hereafter to be damned. Pearfon. 
How Van wants grajno never wanted wit. 


Pope. 


4. Pardon ; mercy. 
i Noble pity held 
His hand a while, and to their choice gave fpace 
Which they would prove, his valour or his grace. 
Waller. 
Bow and fue for grace 
With fuppliant knee. 


. Favour conferred. 

I hould therefore efteem it great favour and grace, 

Would you be fo kind as to go in my place. Prior. 
6. Privilege. 

But to return and view the cheerful fkies, 

To few great Jupiter imparts this grace. Dryden. 
7. A goddefs, by the heathens fuppofed to 
- beftow beauty. 

This forehead, where your verfe has faid 

* The loves delighted and the graces play'd. Prior. 

8. Behaviour, confidered as decent or un- 
becoming. 

"The fame words in, Philoclea’s mouth, as from 
one woman to another, fo as there were no other 
body by, might have had a better grace, and per- 
chance have found a gentler'receipt. Sidney. 

Have I reafon or good grace in what I do ? 
i l Temple. 

g- Adventitious or artificial beauty; plea- 

fing appearance. 


One lilac only, with a ftatelier grace, 
Prefum'd toclsim the oak’s and cedar’s place ; 
‘And, looking round him with a monarch's care, 
Spread his exalted boughs to wave in air. Harte, 
Her purple habits fits with fuch agrace. 
On her {mooth fhoulders, and fo fuits her face. 
Dryd. Æn. 
To write and {peak correétly gives a grace and 
gains a favourable attention to'what one has to fay, 
Locke, 


Milton. 


ro. Natural excellence. 

It doth grieve me, that things of principal excel- 
lency fhould be thus bitten at by men whom God 
hath endued. with graces both of wit and learning, 
for better purpofcs. coker, 

To fome kind of men, 
Their graces ferve them but as enemies. Shakefp. 

In his own grace he doth'exalt himfelf 
More than in your advancement. Shake/p. 

The charming Laufus, full of youthful fire, 

To Turnus only fecond in the grace 

Ot manly mien, and features of the face. Dryden. 
11. Embellifhment ; recommendation; beau- 

ty. 

Where juitice grows, there grows the greater prace, 
The which doth quench thebrand of hellith (marr. 

Spenfer, 

Set all things in their own peculiar place, 

And know that order is the greste grace. Dryd. 

The flow’r which latts for little fpace, 

A thort-liv’d good, and an uncertain grace. 
12. Single beauty. 

l pals their form and every charming grace. Dryd. 

13- Ornament; flower; highett perfection. 

By their hands this grace of kings muft die, 

If hell and treafon hold their promifes. Shake/peare. 
14. Single or particular virtue. 
The king-becoming graces, 
As juftice, verity, temp’rance, ttablenefs, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 
I have no relith for them, Sbakefp. Machetb. , 

Fhe graces of histeligion prepare him for the mott 

ufeful discharge of every relation of lite, « Rogers, 
35. Virtue phyfical. , 

O, mickle is the pow’rful grace tha lies 
In plants, herbs, tones, and'their true qualities, 

ee - Bbakeførare. 

16. The title of a dùke or archbithop ; 
formerly of the king, meaning the fame 
as your geoducft, Ot yourclemency, , 

s -i come I from our princely general, 
ox. J. 


Dryd. 
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To know your griefs; to tell you from his grate, 
Tnathe willgive you audience. Shak. Henry 1V. 
High.and mighty king, your grace, and thofe your 
nobles here prefent, may be pleafed to bow your 
ears, Bacon’s Henny VII. 
According to the ufual proceeding of your grace 
and of the court, with delinquents which are over- 
taken with error in fimplicity, there was yielded unto 
hima deliberate, patient, and full hearing, together 
with a fatisfactory an{wer-to all his main i i 
bile. 
17. A fhort.prayer faid- before and after 


meat. 

Your foldiers ufe him as the grace "fore meat, 
Their talk at table, and their thanks at end. Shak. 
While grace is faying after meat, do you and your 
brethren.take the chairs from behind the company. 
i Swift. 
Then cheerful healths, your miftrefs fhall have 

lace ; 

And tea more rare, a poet fhall fay grace, Pope. 
Grace-cup. mf. [grace ‘and cup.) The 


cup or health drank after grace. 
The grace-cup ferv’d, the cloth away, 
Jove thought it time to thew his play. 
To Grace. v. a. [from thenoun.] _ 
1. Toadom; to dignify ; to embellih ; 
to recommend ; to decorate. 
This they ftudy, this they prattice, this: they 
grace with a wanton fuperfluity of wit. Looker. 
l do not think a braver gentleman, 
More daring, or more bold is now alive, 
To grace this latter age with noble deeds. Sbake/p. 
Little of this great world can I fpeak, 
And therefore little thall J grace my caufe, 
In speaking for myfelf. Shakefpeare’s Orbello. 
ere is due from the judge to the advocate fome 
commendation and gracing, where caufes art well 
handled. Bacon. 
Rich crowns were on their royat fcutcheons plac'd, 
With faphires, diamonds, and with rubies grac'd, 
Dryden, 


Prior. 


By both his parents of defcent divine ; 
Great Jove and Phebus grac’d his nobler line. Pope. 
Though triumphs were to generals only due, 
Crowns were referv'd to grace the foldiers too. Pope. 
2. To dignify or raife by an act of favour. 
He writes 
How happily he lives, how well belov’d, 
And daily graced by the emperor. Shak. 
He might at his pleafure grace or difgrace whom 
he would in court. Kaolles. 
Difpofe all honours of the fword and gun, 
Grace with a pod, and ruin with a frowns Dryden. 
3. To favour. 
When the guefts withdrew, 
Their courteous -hoft faluting all the crew, 
Regardlefs pafs’d her o'er, nor grac'd with kind 
adieu. Dryd, 
Gra’cen. adj. [from grace.] 
1. Beautiful ; graceful. Not in ufe. 
He faw this gentleman, one of the propereft and 
beft graced men that ever l faw, being of a middle 


age and a mean ftature. Sidney. 
2. Virtuous; regular; chafte. Notin ufe 
Epicurifm and luft 
Make it more like a tavern or a brothel, 
Than a grac'd palace. Shakefp, King Lear. 
Gra'cerut. adj. [from bree. Beautiful 


with dignity. 
Amid the troops, and like theleading god, 
High o’er the reft in arms the graceful Turnus rode. 
Dryd. 
Matchlefs his pen, victorious was his lance ; 
Bold in the lifts, and graceful in the dance. Pope. 
Yet graceful cafe, and {weetnefs void of pride, 
Might hide her faults, if belles had faults to hide. 
Pope. 
Gracefulto fight, and'elegant to thought, j 
The great are vanquifh’d, and the wife are taught. 
Young. 
GRACEFULLY., adar [from graceful. { Ele- 
gantly ; with pleafing dignity. 
Through nature and through are fhe rang’d, 
And gracefully her fubje&t chang'd. 


acef Sifr. | 
Walking is che mode or manner of man, or of a 


GRA 


beat; fut walking gracefully implies a r@anter or 
mode fuperadded to that action. Watts's Legick. 
Gra'ceruLness. 2. jf. [from graceful. | 
Elegance of manner}; dignity with beauty. 
His neck, his hands, his fhoulders, and his breaft, 
Did next in gracefu/nefsand beauty tand 
To breathing figures. Dryden's Ovid. 
Heexecuted with fó much gracefulne/s and beauty, 
that he alone got money and reputation... _ Dryden. 
There is a fecret gracefulnefs of youth which 
accompanies his writings, though’ the ttaidnefs and 
fobriety of age be wanting. Dryden's Ovid, ‘Preface. 
If hearers are.amaz'd from whence 
Proceeds that fund of wit and fenfe, 
Which, though her modefty would throud, 
Breaks like.the fun behind a cloud ; 
While gracefulnefs its art conceals, 
And yet through ev'ry motion fteals. Saif, 
Gra'cevess. adj. [from grace.) Void.of 
grace; wicked; hopelefly corrupt ;- aban- 
doned. 
This gracelef/s man, for furtherance of his guile, 
Did court the handmaid of my lady dear. Spexfer. 
Whofe hap thall beto have here 
Will not fo gracelcfs be, tobe ingrate. Shakefpeare. 
In all manner ot gracelrfs and hopelefs characters, 
fome are luit for want of advice, and others for want 
of heed. LL’ Efrange. 
Furnith'd for offence, he crofs'd the way, 
Betwixt the grace/e/s villain and his prey. Dryden. 
Graces. n. f. Good graces for favour is 
feldom ufed in the fingular, 
Demand de)?v’ry of her heart, 
Her goods and chattels, and good graces, 
And perfon up to his embraces. Hudibras. 
Gra'cize. adj. [ gracilis, Latin.] Slender 


fmall. w y Di, 
GRA'CILENT, adj. [gracilentus, Lat.} Lean. 
Dig. 


GRACI'LITY. æ f. [gracilitas, Latin.] Slen- 
dernefs ; fmallnefs. 
GRA'CIOUS. adj. [gracieux, French. ] 


te Merciful; Benevolent. 

Common fenfe and reafon could not but teil them, 
that the good and prariows God could not be pleafed, 
nor confequently worfhippéd, with’ any thing bar- 
barous or cruel, Sath. 

To be good and! gracions, anda lover of know- 
ledge, are twoof the mott amiable dungs, Burner. 

2. Favourable; kind. 

And the Lord was gracious unto them, and had 

compaffion on them. 2 Kings, xiii. 23. 
Unblam’d Ulyffes’ houfe, ha 

In which I find receipt fo gracious. Chapman. 
From now reveal 

A gracious beam of light; from now infpire 

My tongue to fing, my hand to touch the lyre. 

Prior. 
3. Acceptable ; favoured. 

Dottrine is much more profitable and gracious, by 
example than by rule. Spenfer. 

He made us gracious before the kings of Perfia, 
fo that they gave us food. t Efdr. viii. 80. 

Goring, who was now general of the borfe, was no 
more gracious to prince Rupert than Wilmot had 
been. Clarendor, 

4. Wirtaous; good. 

Kings are no lefs unhappy, their ifue not being 
gracious, than they are in lofing them when they have 
approved their virtues, Shake/p. Winter's Tale, 

5. Excellent. Obfolete. 

The grievous abufe which hath been of councils, 
fhould rather caufe men to ttudy how fo Bracions a 
thing may again be reduced to that firlt perfection. 

y Hooker, 
6. Graceful; becoming. Obfolete. 

Our women’s names are more gracivus than their 

Rutilia, (hat is red head. Camden: 
Gra'ciousLY. adv. [from gracicus.} 
1. Kindly ; with kind condefcenfion. 

His teltimony he gracionfly confirmed, that it wae 
the beft of all my tragedics. Dryd. 

He heard my vows, and gracioufly decreed 
My grounds to bc restored, my former flocks to feed. 

Dryden. 
sT it 
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If her majefty would but gracicu/ly be pleated to 
think a hardthip of this nature worthy her royal 
confideration. - Swift 

2. Ina pleafing manner. 
Gra'ciousness. s. f. (from gracious. | 

3. Kind condefcenfion. 

The gracioufnefs and temper of this anfwer made 

« no impreifion on them. Clarendon. 

2. Pleafing manner. 

Grava'tion. 2. f. [gradaticn, French; 
gradus, Latin.) 

1. Regular’ progrefs from one degree to 
another. 

The deGre of more and more rifes by a natural 
gradaticn to mof, and after that to all. L. Ejirange. 

2. Regnlar advance ftep by ftep. 

s * From thence 

“By cold graduation, and well. balanc’d form, 

‘We thall proceed with Angeto. Shakefp. 

The ptalmitt very elegantly expreffeth to us the 
feveral gradations by which men at laft come to this 

~~ horrid degree of impiety. } Tillotfon. 

3. Order ; fequence ; feries. 
*Tis the curfe of fervice ; 
Preferment goes by letter and affection, 
Not, as'of old; gradation, where each fecond 
Stood heir to th’iirit. Shake/peare’s Othelio. 
4. Regular procefs’ of argument. 

Certain it is, by adirect gradation, of confe- 

‘quences from this principle ot merit, that the obli- 
gation to gratitude fiows trom, and is enjoined by 
the firft dictates of nature. à South. 

Gra'vaTtory, mf. [gradus, Latin.] Steps 
' from the cloitters into the church. 

 Ainfeworth. 
GRADIENT. adj. [ gradiens, Latin. | Walk- 

“ing ; moving by fteps. “ 

T Amongk thofe gradient automata, that iron fpider 
is efpecially remarkable, which, being but of an or- 
dinary bignefs, did creep up and down as if it had 
been alive. Wilkins. 

GRA‘DUAL. adj. [ graduel; French. ] Pro- 

_ ceeding by degrees ; advancing ftep by 
ftep ; from one ftage to another. 

Nobler birth 
Of creatures animate with gradual life, 
_ Of growth, fenfe, reafon, all fumm’d up in man. 
Milten. 

Men fill fuppofe a gradual. natural, progrefs of 
things; as that, from great, things and perfons thould 
grow greater, ‘till! at length, by many fteps and af- 

¥cents they come to be at greateft. South. 

Gra'puac. x. f, [gradus, Latin.] An or- 
der of fteps. ` 

Before the gradual proftrate they-ador’d, 
The'pavement kifs’d,.and thus the faint implor’d. 

l Dryden. 

GRADUA'LITY, 2./. [from gradual.) Re- 
gular'progrefion. 

This fome afcribe unto the mixture of the'ele- 

« ments, others to the graduality of opacity and light. 
Brown, 
Gra‘nuatry. adv. [from gradual.) 
1. By degrees ; in'regular ‘prozreffion. 

When the moon pafes over the fixed tars, and 
eclipfes them, your light Vanithes ; not gradually, 
like that of the planets, but all atonce.  Newion, 

The Author of our being weans us gradually from 
our fondnefs of life the nearer we approach towards 
the cad of it. Swift, 
| Human creatures are able to bear air of much 
greater denfity in diving, and of much lefs upon’ the 
tops of mountains, provided the changes’ be made 
gradualiy, Arbuthnot. 

2. In desree, 

Human rcafon doth not only gradually, but fpe- 

“cifically differ from the fantattick reafon oi` brutes. 

| ; Grew, 
Joe GRA'DUATE. a. a. [graduer, French ; 
gradus, Latin. } 

1. To dignify with a degree in the univer- 


úty. 
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John Tregonwel graduated a doctor and dubbed a 
knight, did good fervice. ‘Curetu’s Surv. of Cornw. 
Concerning columns and other adjunéts, architects 
make fuch a noife, as if the terms of architraves 
frizes, and cornices, were enough to graduates maf- 
ter of this art. Wotton 
2. ‘To mark with degrees. 

The places were marked where the fpirits ftood at 
the fevereft cold and greateft heat, and according to 
thefe obfervations he graduates his thermometers. 

, i Derbam. 
3. Toraife to a higher place in the fcale of 
metals : a chemical term. 

The tinGure was Capable to tranfmute or graduate 
as much filver as equalled in weight that gold. Boyle. 

4. To heighten ; to improve. 

Not only vitriol isa caufe of blacknefs, but the 
falts of natural bodies: and dyers advance and.gra- 
dxate theircolours with falts. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

Gra'DUATE. wf. [gradué, French; from 
graus Latin.]. A man dignified with 
an academical degree. 

Of graduates 1 diflike the learned rout, 

And chufe a female doctor forthe gout. . Bram/fton. 
GRADUA TION: 2. fi) (graduation, French. | 
from graduate.) n% ; aroha 
1. Regular progreflion by: fucceffion of “de- 


recs. + 


The gradvasion of the parts of the univerfe! is f 


likewife neceflary to the perfection of the whole. 
Grew. 
2. Improvement ;‘ exaltation of qualities. 
Of greater repugnancy unto reafon is that which 
he delivers concerning its graduation, that heated 
in fire, and often extinguithed’ in oyl of mars or 
iron, the loaditone acquires an ability to extract a 
nail faitened in a wall: Brown. 
3. The act of conferring academical; de- 
degrees. | l 
GRAFF. #. f. A ditch; a moat. See 
GRAVE. | 
Though the fortifications were not regular, yet the 
walls were good, and the graff broad and deep. 
Clarendon, 
Grarr,) 2.f. (greffe, French.} A’fmall 
GRAFT, § -branch inferted into the ftock 
of another tree, and nourifhed by its fap, 
but bearing its own fruit; ayoungcyon. 
God gave unto man all kinds of feeds and graf: of 
life; as the vegetative life of plants, the fentual of 
beaits, the rational of man, and the intelleQual of 
angels, ti Raleigh. 
It is likely, that agin fruit-trees the graft maketh 
a greater fruit, fo in trees that bear no truit it will 
make the greater leaves. Bacon. 
Tis ufual now an inmate graf to fce , 
With infolence invade a foreign tree. Dryden's Virg. 
If you cover the top with clay and horfe-dung, in 


the fame manner as you doa graft, it will cp to | 


heal the fooner. 
Now the cleft rind inferted grafs receives, 
And yields an offspring more than nature gives. 


me Pope. 
10 ORAFF 
To Gr ae ? [v.a greffer, French, Jy ' 
1. ‘Vo infert å cyon or branch , of one tree 
into the ftock of another. 
His growth is but a wild and fruitlefs plant; 
}"\l cut his barrren branches to the ftock, 
And graft you on to bear. Dryd. Don Sebaft. 
With is pruning hook disjoin’d , 
Unbearing branches from their head, 
And graft more happy in their tead. 
2. ‘To propagate 
tion. | 
Now let me graf my pears andiprunc the vine. 
Dryden. 
3- To infert into a place or body to which 
it did not originally belong.’ 
And they alfo, if they bide ‘not till’ in unbelief, 
thall be graffed in ; for Godis able to graff them in 
again. pe Romans. 


5 . : 


ort. 


Dryden, 
y infertion or inocula- 
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Thefe are th’ Italian names which fates will join 
With ours, and graff upon the Trojan tinc. Dryd. 
4. To impregnate with an adfcititious 
branch. 
_ We've fome old crab-trees here at home, that will 
not 
Be Rcafied to your relith. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus, 

‘The noble ifle doth want her proper limbs ; 

Her royal Rock grafr.with ignoble plants.. Sbakefp. 
5. Tojoin one thing fo as to receive fup- 
port from another. 

This refolution againft any peace with Spain is a 
new incident grafted upon the original.quarrel, by 
theintrigues of 2 tation among us. ~ Sufi, 

May ove kind grave. unite each haplefs name, 
And‘graft my love immortal on thy fame. Pope. 

To Gratreu.x. To practice infition.. 

In March is good graffing the {kilfuldo know,” 
So long as the wind in the Eaft do not blow : 

From moon being changed, ‘till paft be the prime, 
For graffing and cropping is very good time. Tuffer: 

To have truit in greater plenty the way is to graft, 
not only upon young flocks, but upam divers boughs 
of an old tree; for they will bear great numbers-of 
fruit ; whereas, if you graf? but upon one ttock, the 
tiee can bear but few. Bacone 

GRA'F TER. #2. f., [from graf or graft.| One 
who propagates fruit by grafting. 

L am informed, by the trials of the moft (kilful 
grafters of thefe parts, that a man fhall feldom fail 
ot having cherries borne by his graft the fame year 
in which the Infition is made. Evelyn. 

GraiL. af. [from gree, French.] . Small 
particles of any kind. amas 

Hercof this gentle knight unweeting was. 

And lying down upon the fandy graiit, 
Drank of the ftream as clear as cryftal glafs. Spen/. 
GRAIN. x. fe [graine, French ; granum, 
Latin; grano, Italian, has all the follow- 
ing fignifications. | 
1. A fingle feed of corn. 
Loox into'the feeds of time, 
Aud fay which grain will grow, and which will not. 
Shake/peare, 

His reafons are as two grains of wheat hid in two 
buthelsof chaff, Shkefpeare’s Merchant cf Venice. 

Let them pronounce the fteep Tarpeian death, 
Vagabond exile, flaying, pent to linger 
But with a grain a day, I would not buy 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word. Shake/p. 
Many of the ears, being fix inches long, had fixty 
grains in them, and none lefs than forty. Mortimer. 

z. Corn. 
As itebbsthe feedfman 
_. Upon the flime and ooze fcatters his grair, 
And thortly comes to harveft. Shake/pe 

Pales no longer fwell'd the teeming grain, y 
Nor Phebus fed his oxen on the plain. Dryden, 

Tis a rich foil, I grant you; but oft’ner covered 
with weedsthan grain. Collier on Fame. 

3. The feed of any fruit. 
4. Any minute particle ; any fingle body. 
Thou exift’ft on many thoufand grains 
That ifue outof dut.  Sbuke/p. Meuf. for Mef. 
By intelligence 
_ And proofs 23 clear as founts in July, when 
We {ee each grain of gravel. Shake/p. Henry VITT. 
. The {malleft ‘weight, of which in phy: 
fick twenty makea feruple, and in Troy 
weight twenty four make a pennyweight ; 
a grain fo named becaufe st, is fuppofed 
of equal weight with a grain of corn. “A 
Unity is a) precious\diamond, whole graias as 
they double, twice doublewn their value. = bo'yay. 
‘Vhey began at a known body, a» barley-corn, the 
wojznt whereof is therefore’ called sangrain ; which 
arifeth, being multiplied, to fcruples, drachms, oun 
ces and pounds. Holder. 
‘Khe trial being made betwixt lead and lead, weigh- 
ing feverally feven drachms, in the air; the balance 
in the water, weighing only four drachms and torty- 
one grains, and abateth of the weight in the aintwo 
drathms and nineteen grains; the balance kept*the 
fume depthyin the'water. “ 1 8" Baece. 
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| Gratss. m f [without a fingular.] The 


His brain yet 
> Outweigh’d his rage but half a graise  Hudibvas. hufks of malt exhaufted in brewing. 
Give them grains their fill, 


6. Any thing proverbially fmall:-- ~- 
Hufks, draff to drink and fwill. Ben Jonfon. 


fpeech which compofeiit, then it is faid to be anaa 
lyled grammatically. Watts. 

As grammar teacheth us to {peak properly, fu it is 
the partofrhctorick to inftruét huw to do it elegantly, 


For the whole world before thee is as a little grain 


9, eR : by adding beauty to that language that before was 
of PUTI ' te + dudtile ol ian Se GRAINs of Paradije. n. J. [cardamomum, naked and dele Meal Ge f Baker. 
tas a fincere : ee is 9 A i l 5 1 
Maa righ Ei a daii iciae, i Latin.] An Indian fpice, GRAMMATICA'STER, n. f. [Latin.] A 
ammnd. 


Gra'txy. adj. [from grain. | 

t. Full of corn. 

2. Full of grains or kernels. 

GRAMERCY. interj. [contraéted from grant 
me mercy.} An obfolete expreflion of fur- 
prife. 

Gramercy, fir, faid he; but mote I weet 
What ftrange adventure do ye now parfue ? Sperfer, 
Gramercy, lovely Lucius, what’s the news ? Shak. 

Grami'NEous. adj. (gramineus, Latin. ] 
Grafly. Gramineous plants are fuch as 
have a long leaf withont a footftalk. 

Gramini'vorous. adj. [gramen and voro, 
Lat.] Grafs-eating ; living upon grafs. 

The ancients were verfed chietly in the diifection 
of brutes, among which the graminivorous kind have 
a party-coloured choroides. Sharp's Surgery. 


GRAMMAR. ». £ [grammaire, French r 

_ &rammatica, Latin ; Yeaman. } 

te The fcience of fpeaking correctly ; the 
art which teaches the relations of words 
to each other. 

To be accurate in the grammar and idioms of the 
‘tongues, and then as a rhetoriciaa to make all their 
Braces ferve his eloquence. Fell. 

We make a countryman dumb, whom we will not 
allow to fpeak but by the rules of grammar, 

Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

Men fpeaking language, according to the g) ammar 


* mean verbal pedant; a low grammarian. 
I have not vexed language with the doubts, the 


remarks, and eternal trifling, of the French P sina 
maticafters. 


kymer, 
Gra/MPLe. 2. / A crab fith. Ainfworth. 


GRAMPUS. x./. A large fith of the ceta- 
ceous kiad. 


GRAÍNARY. e f. [ granarium, Latin.] A 
Horehoufe for threfhed corn. 

Ants, by their labour and induttry, contrive that 
corn will keep as dry in'their nefts as in our grana- 
ries. Addifon, 

The naked nations cloaths, 
And be th’ exhauftlefs granary of a world. 
Thomfon's Spring. 
Gra'nats. wf. [from granum, Latin. | 
A kind of marble fo called, becaufe it is 
marked with {mall variegations like 
grains. Otherwife Granite. 
GRAND, adj. [grand, French; grandis, 
Latin. ] 


1. Great; illuftrious; high in power or 


dignity. 
sod had planted, that is, made to Brow the trees 
of life and knowledge, plants only proper and be- 
coming the paradile of fo grand a Lord, 
- Raleigh's Hifory, 
2. Great ; fplendid ; magnificent. 
A voice has flown 


The ungrateful perfon lives to himfelf, and fublitts 
hy the good-nature of others, of which he himfelf 
has not the leat grain, i South. 

7> Grain of Allowance. Something -in- 

dulged or remitted; fomething above or 
“under the exa& weight. 

“He, whofe very telt aétions, muft be feen with 

grains of allowance, cannot be too mild, moderate, 

- and forgiving. , - Addifon, 

1 would always give fome grains of allowance to 
the facred fcience.ot theology. Watts on the Mind. 

8. The direClion of the fibres of wood, or 
other fibrous matter. 

Knots, by the conflux of meeting fap, * 

Infe& the found pine, and divert his grain 
i Tortive and errant from his courte of growth. Shak. 
9+. The body of the wood as modified by the 
fibres. - - 
< The beech, the fwimming alder, and the plane, 
‘Hard box, and linden of a fofter grain. Dryden. 
10. The body confidered with refpect to 
the form or direction of the conttituent 
particles. 
-~ The tooth of a fea-horfe, in the midft of the 
folider parts, contains a curdled grain not to be found 
io ivory. l Brown. 
Stones of a conftitotion fo compa&t, and a gain 
fo fine, that they bear a fine polith. Woodward, 
11. Died or ftained fubftance. 


How the red rofes fluth up in her cheeks, les of that l » do: yet fpeak 'i ly of | Tore-enflame a grand defign, Young, 
And the pure fnow with goodly vermil Rg things. hel hotent is oe j eth Bohs. 3. Principal ; chief, 

f ` di f, n e a . 
apenn oyda ate gras. peere] ai Propriety or juftnefs of fpeech ; fpeech ey hat caute 


his lucid arms 
A military veft of purple fow’d, i 
Livelier than melibæan, or the grain i 
Gf farra, worn by kings and heroes old. Milton. 
Come, penfive nun,,.devout and pure, 
All ina robe of darkeit grain, 


Mov’d onr grand parents in that happy ftate, 

Favour’d ot heav’n fo highly, to tall off 

From their creator, Milton. 
4. Eminent; fuperiour: very frequently in 

an il} fenfe. 


according to grammar, 

 Katiam mitabile femper femina, isthe fharpeft 
fatire that ever was made on woman; for the adject- 
ives are neuter, and animal muft be underftood to 
make them grammar. Dryden. 


pea, Fo! ws ine Milton. 7 Our grand foe, Satan. Milton. 
Fioyiog Wi tee tere i 3- The book that treats of the various rela- Soclomb this firit grand thief into God's fold. 
Shadow’d from either heel with feather’d mail, tions of words to one another. Milton. 


Sky-tin@tur'd grain ! Milton's Pavadife Lop. 
12. Temper; difpofition; inclination; ħu- ' 
mour from the direction of fibres. 
Yeur minds, pre-occupied with what 
You rather muft do than with what you thould do, 
Made you againft the grain to voice him conful. 


Shake/p. 
Quoth Hudibras, it is in vain, 
I fec, to argue "gaint the grain. > |  Hadibras. 
Old clients, weaty'd outwith fruitlefs care, 
Difmifs their hopes of eating, and defpair; 
Though much agaioft the grain, forc'd to retire, 
Buy roots for fupper,” and provide a fire. Dryden. 
L3.. The heart; the bottom. 


Gra’MM ar School. n. f. A {chool in which 
the learned languages are grammatically 
taught, 

Thon hait moft traiteroufly corrupted the youth of 
therealm in erecting a grammar febool,  & hakefp. 
Tite ordinary way of learning Latin in a grammar 
Schoo! Lcannot encourage. Locke. 

GRAMMA’RIAN. J. [ grammairien, French ; 
from grammar.) One who teaches gram- 
mar ; a philologer. 

Many difputes the ambiguous nature of letters hath 
created among the grammarians. Holder. 
They who have called. him the torture of gram- 
The one being tra€table and mild, the other Riff ae mi alfo have called him che P pis 

and impatient of afuperior, they lived but in cun- Y ; 5. ae 
ning concord, ‘as brothers glued together, but not GRAMMA'TICAL. adj, [grammatical Fr. 


$. Noble; fublime; lofty ; conceived or 
exprefled with great dignity 

6. It is ufed to fignify afcent or defcent of 
confanguinity. 

Gra'nDAM. 2. /. [ grand and dam or dame.| 


1. Grandmother; my: father’s or mother’s 
mother. | 
-I meeting him, will tel] him that my lady 
Was fairer than his grandam, and as chafte 

As may be in the world. Shake/peare. 

e Mave our forefathers and great grandames all 

before us, as they werein Chaucer's days. Dryden, 
Thy tygrefs heart belies thy angel face: ` 
Too well thou hew’it thy pedigree from ftone ; 
Thy grandame’s was the firit by Pyrtha thrown. 

Dryden, 


united in grain, Hayward. | grammaticus, Latin. ] ‘2. An old meted woman. 
% ; : e women 
14. The form of the furface with regard to | t. Belonging to grammar, Cry'd, one and all, the fuppliant fhould have right, 
` roughnefs.and fmoothnefs. The ean of ade being fet before their And to the grandame hag adjudy'd the knight. 
The fmaller the particles of cutting fub{tances are, ha> EE Aila with tar more aen veut Dryden, 
the fmaller will be the fcratches by which they con- I thall cake the number of confonants, not from the GRANDCHILD. z J. [grand and chila, | 


Cnually fret and wear away the glafs until it Le oo. l 
lithed 2 but be they never fò ii, they can Wear Grama tial alphabets of any sanguages but from thè 


The fon or daughter of my fon or daugh- 
away the glafs no otherwife than by grating and diverfity of founds framed by fingle articulations with 


ter; one in the fecond degree of defcent. 


atl > le. Hold, Set eA 

fcratching i*, and breaking the protuberances = and app gs Auguftus ‘Cefar, out of indignation againft his 
- therefore it no otherwife dan by breaking its | 2° 1 aught by grammar, À daughters and Agrippa his grandchild, would fay 
t roughneís to avery fine grain, fo that the feratches They feldom know more’ than the grammatical | chat they were not his feed, but impoithumes broken 


and fretiings of the fufice become too {mall to be conftruction, unlefs born with a poetical genius. 
vifible, . Newton's Opticks, Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. | 
GRa'Ii NED. adj. [from grain. | Rough ; | Gramma’ricatry, adv, [from gramma- 
made lefs fmooth. tical. }]} According to the rules or fcience 
Thongb now this grained face of mine be hid of grammar. 


from him, Bason, 
Thefe hymns may work on future wits and ío 

May great grundchildren of thy praifes grow. Downe. 
He hoped his. majefty did believe, that he would 

never make the leaf {cruple to obey the grandchild 


x ; . Pi f King James. Clarendon, 
Tn fap confuming Winter's drizzled fnow, a fentence is diftinguithed into the nouns, | ° Yair daught d prandchitd both ! 
Yet hath my night of life fame memory.” Sbatp. | ` the verte, Pronouns, adverbs, and othcr panicles of pate es Etadi “Milita. 
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He'fcaping, with his gods and reliques fled, 
Aad tow’rds the thore hès little grandchild led. 
Denbam. 
GaalnDAUGHTER. m/f. (grand and daugh- 
ter.) The daughter of a fon or daughter. 
GRANDE’ B.n f. (grand, French; grandis, 
Latin.] A man of great rank, power or 
dignity. 

They had fome harper and fome milder dife- 
rences, which mighteatily happen in fuch an inter- 
view of graadecsy both vehement on the parts which 
they fwayed. Wotton. 

When a prince or grandre manifefts a liking to 
fuch a thing, men generally fet about to make them- 
{elves confiderable for fuch things. South. 

Some parts of the Spanuh monarchy are rather 
for ornament than ftzength: they furniih out vice- 
royalties for the grandees, and pots of honour for 
the nobie families. Addifen. 

Granptlvity. « f. [from grandevus, 
Latin.) Greatage ; length of life. Dia. 
GRANDE'VOUS. ndje [grandevus, Latin. | 
Long lived ; of great age. Diä. 
Gra'xpeur. m. f- [French.] - 
1. State; fplendour of appearance; magni- 
ficence. ° ` 

As a magiftrate or great officer, he locks him- 
{elf from all approaches by the multiplied formalities 
of attendance, by the diftance of ceremony and 

randeur. _ Soul. 
2. Elevation of fentiment, language or 


mien. 

GRANDFATHER. # f. [grand and father. | 
The father of my father or mother; the 
next above my father or mother in the 


{cale of afcent. 

One was faying that his greatgrandfather and 
grandfather, and father died at fea: faid another that 
heard him, ’an I were as you, I would never come 
at fea. Why, faith he, where did your great grand- 
father, and grandfather, and father die? He an- 
(wered where, but in their beds? He anitwered, an’ 
] were a2 you, L would never come in bed. Bacon. 


Our grandchildren will fee a few rags hung up i 


Wefmirtter-hall, which coit au hundred millions, 
whereof they “are paying the arrears, and boatt that 
their grandfathers were rich and great. _ Suit 
Granvurick, adj. [grandis and facio. Lat. | 
Making great. 1o Dia. 
GRA'NDINOUS. adj. [grande, Latin.} Full 
of hail; confifting of haw. Did. 
Gralnoity. n. f. [from grandis, Latin. } 
Greatnefs ; grandeur; magnificence. An 
old word. 
Our poctsexcel in grandity and gravity, {mooth- 
nefs and propertys in quicknefs and briefnefs. Camd. 
GRA'NDMOTHER x. / [grand and mother. | 
The father’s or mother’s mother. 


Thy grandmother Lois, and thy mother Eunice. | 


1. Tim, i. §- 
GRA’NDSIRE. 2. f. [grand and fre. 
t Grandfather. 
Think’ h thou, that I willleave my kingly throne. 
Wherein my grendjire and my father fat? Shakefp. 
Thy. gramdyire, and his brother, to whom fame 
Gave from two conquer’d pacts o° th? world, their 
name. Denbam. 
‘The wreaths his grandjire knew to reap 
By active toil and military fweat. 
2. Any anceftor, poetically. 
Why (hould a man whofe blood is warm within, 
Sit like his graaufire cut in alabafter? Shake/p. 
Above the portal, carv’d in cedar wood, 
Placed io their ranks, their godlike grand/ires ftood. 
Dr 


Prior. 


ryden. | 


So mimick ancient wits at beft, 
As apes our gransfires in their doubleta.dreft. Pope. 


GRANDSON. a. fe [grand and fon] The 


fon of a fon or daughter. 
Almighty Jove augment your wealthy ftore, 


Give much to you, andtohisgrand/ons more. Dryd. 


Geant'vorous. adj, [granum and vor, 
| Me | 8 
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Grandfathers in private families are not much 
obferved to have great influence on their grand/onsy 
And, T'bclieve, they have much lefs amoug princes. 

Swift. 


GRANGE. 2. f. (grange, French.} A farm : 
panera a farm witha houfe at a diftance 
rom neighbours. 

One, when he had got the inheritance. of an un- 
lucky old grange, would needs fell it; and, to draw 
buyers, proclaimed ‘the virtues of it: nothing ever 
thrived on it, faith he; the trees were all biafted, 
the {wine died of the mealles, the cattle of the mur- 
rain, and the fheep.of the rot; nothing was ever 
reared there, not a duckling or a goole. Ben ‘fonfan. 

Ac the moated grange refides this deyetted Ma- 
riana. Shakefpeare, 

The loofe unletter’d hinds, 
When for their teeming flocks and granges full 
In wanton dance they praife the bounteous Pan. 
Milton. 


If the church was of their own foundations; they 
might chufe, the incumbent. being once dead, whe- 
ther they would put any one therein; unlefs, per- 
haps, the faid church had people belonging to it; for 
then they muft ftill maintain a curate: and of this 
fort were their granges and priories. Ayliffe. 

Gra'nire. 2. f. {granit, Fr. from granum, 
Lat. becaufe confiftins as it were of 
grains, OF {mall diftinct particles. | A 
ftone compofed of feparate and very large 
concretions, rudely compacted together ; 
of great hardnefs, iving fire with fteel ; 
not fermenting with acids, and, imper- 
feétly calcinable in a great fire. The hard 
white granite with black fpots, common- 
ly called moor-ftone, forms a very firm, 
and though rude, yet beautifully varie- 

ated mafs. It is found in immenfe 
{trata in Ireland, but not ufed there. -In 
Cornwall itis found in prodigious mafics, 
and brought to London, forthe fteps of 
publick buildings. Hard red granite, 
variegated with black. and white, now 
called oriental-granite, is valuable for its 
extreme hardnefs and beauty, and capable 
of amoftelegant polih. Hill un Fifils. 

Alabatter, marble of divers colours, both fimple 


and mixed, the opulites, porphyry, and the granite 
` à EE Tees Woodw'ard. 


There are {till great pillars of granite, and other 
fragments of this ancient temple. Addifon on Italy. 


Latin. | Eating grain ; living upon grain. 
Granivorous birds, as a crane, upon the firft 
peck of their bills, can diftinguifh the qualities of 
hard bodies, which the fenfe of men difcerns not 
without maftication. Brown. 
Panick affords a foft demulcent nourifhment, both 
for granivorous birds and mankind. Arbuthnot. 
Gra'nnaM. n. fe [for grandam.| Grand- 
mother. Only’ufed in burlefque works 
Oft my kind grannum told me, Tim take warn- 
ing. Gay. 
To GRANT. v. a. [from garantir, French, 
Junius and Skinner perhaps as Minfbcw 
thinks, from gratuite, or rather from gra- 
tia OF gratificor. | 


1. To admit that whieh is not yet proved 5. 


to allow ; to yield ; to concede. 

They gather out of Scripture general rules to be 
followed in making laws; and fo, in effect, they 
plainly grav, that we ourfelves may lawfully make 
laws for the church. Hooker. 

l take it for granted, that though the Greck 
word which we tranflate faints, be in itfelf as appli- 
cable to things, as perfons; yet in this article it fig- 
nifieth not holy things, but holy ones. Pearfon. 

Grant that the fates have firm’d, by their decrees, 
The Trojan race to reign in Italy. Dryden's LER. 

Suppase, which yet I grant not, thy.defire 
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A moment elder than my rival fire, 
Can chance of fecing firit thy title prove? Dryden, 
If lee be one indifferent as'to the prefent rebellion, 
they may take it for granted his complaint is the 
rage of a difappointed man, Addifon's Freeh. 
2. To beftow fomething which cannot be 
claimed of right. 
The God of Ifrael grant thee thy petition that 
thou haft afked of him. -1 Sam. xvii, 
Then hath God alfo to the gentiles granted re- 
pentance unto life. Afs, xiii, 18. 
Didft thou net kill this king > 
I grant ye. 
—-Do’fi grant me, hedgehog? then God grant me too, 
Thou may’ be damned for that wacked decd. Séak. 
He heard and granted halt his prayer; 
The reft the winds difpers’d. 
Grant. x: f- [from the verb. ] 
1. The a& of granting or beltowing. 
2. The thing granted ; a pift; a boon. 
Courtiers juftle for a graxf, 
And when they break their triendthip plead their 
want, pih 4 Dryden. 
3. [In law.] A'gift in writing of fuch a 
thing as cannot aptly be -paffed or con- 
veyed by word only; as rent, reverfions, 
fervices, advowfons in grofs, common.ia 
grofa, tithes, &c. or made by fuch per- 
fons as cannot give but by deed, asthe 
king, and all bodies politick ; which dif- 
ferences .be often in fpeech neglected, 
and then is taken generally for every gift 
whatfoever, made of any thing by any 
perfon ; and he that granteth it is named 
the grantor, and he to whom it is made 
the grantee. A thing is faid to lie in grant 
which cannot be affigned without deed. 
Cowel. 
All the land is the queen's, unlefs there be fome 
grant of any part thereot, to be thewed from her 
majefty. , S. hr. 
Not only the laws of this ‘kingdom, ‘bat ot A er 
places, and the Roman'laws, provide that the prince 
thould not be deceived in his granre. Davenant. 
4. Conceffion ; admiffion of fomething in 
difpute. ` 
But of this folargea grant, we are content not to 
take advantage. Haker. 
"his grant deftroys.all you have urg’d before, ` ; 
Dryden. 
GRA'NTABLE. adj. [from grant.) ‘That 
which may be granted. 
The office of the bithop’s chancellor wasgrantable 
for life. Aygliffe. 
Grantee. 2 f. [from grant.) He to 
whom any grant is madc. 
To fmooth the way for popery in Mary’s time, 
‘the grantees were confirmed by the pope in the pols 
feffion of the abby-lands. Swift. 
Gra'ntor. x. J. [from grani.) He by 
whom a grant is made. 
A duplex querela thall oot be granted under pain 
of fulpenfion of the grantor from the execution ot his 
office. Ayliffe. 
GRA'NULARY. adj. [from granule. | Small 
and compact ; refembling a {mall grain or 
, Small-coal, with fulphur and: nitre, proportion. 
ably mixed, tempered, and formed into granxlary 
bodies, do make up that powder which is ufed for 
guns. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
To GRA'NULATE w. s. [granuler, Fr. 
from granum, Latin.} To be formed into 
fmall grains. 
The juice of grapes, infpiffated by heat, granu- 
lates into fugar. Spratt, 
To GRA'NULATRE. V. @ 
1. To break into fmall maffes or granules. 
2. To raife into {mall afperitics. 
I have obferved, in many birds, the gullet, be- 
fore 


Pope. 


Pe ey 
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fore itg entrance intoo the gizzard, ‘to’ be’ much di-[ 
lated, and thick fet, or as it were granulated with | 
a. multitude. off glandules, each whereof was gr 


vided with its excretory veffel. — l ay. 

GRANULATION. ni (granulation, French, 
from granulate.) l ; 

1. The 2& of pouring melted metal into 
cold water, fo as it may granulate orcon- 

eal into {mall grains: it is generally 
done through a colander, ora birchen 
broom. Gunpowder and fome falts are 
likewife faid to be granulated, from their 
refemblance to grain or feed. Quincy. 

2. The act of fhooting or breaking in fmall 
mafles. 

Tents in wounds, by refitting the growth of the 
little granulatisns of the flefh, in procefs. of time 
harden them, and ia. that manner produce a fiftula. 

Sharp's Surgery. 

GRA'NULE. x.. /. [from granum, Latin. ] 
A {mall compaćt particle. | 

With an excelent microfcope, where the naked 
eve did fee but a green powder, the affitted eye could 
difcern particular granules, fome Blues and fome 
yellow. Biyle on Coloxr's. 

GRA'NULOUS, adj. [from granule.) Full 
ot little grains. _ 

GRAPE. x. J. (grappe, French; krappe, 
Dutch.] The fruit of the vine, growing 
in clufters ; the fruit from which wine is 
expreffed. 

And thou fhalt not glean thy vineyard, neither 
fhalt thou gather every grape of thy vineyard; thou 
thalt leave them for the poor and ftranget. 

' Lev. 11x. 10. 
Anacreon, for thy fake 
Lof the grapeno'mention make ; 
Ere my Anacreon by thee fell, 
Curied plant, I lov’d thee well. 

Here’are the vines in early flow’r defcry'd, 
Here grapes difcolour’d on the funny fide. Pope. 

Grape Hyacinth, or Grape Flower. n. f. 

_ A flower. 

Gra'pestone. Ae f- [grape and fione.) The 
{tone or feed contained in the grape. 

When obedient nature knows his will, 

A Ayi o apefore, or ahair can kill. Prior. 

GRAPHIC AL, adj- (yetge.] Well de- 
lineated. 

Write witha needle, or bodkin or knife, or the 
like, when the fruit or trees are young ; for as they 
grow, fo the letters will grow more large and gra- 
peical. Bacon's Natural tiffory, 

GRAPHICALLY. adv. [from graphical. | 
In a picturefque manner ; with good de- 
fcription or delineation. 

The Apena odorata, or civet cat, is delivered and 
graphically defcribed by Caftellus. Brown, 

Gra'pnec. x.f. [grapin, French. ] 

x. A {mall auchor belonging to a little 
vefic}. S l e. 

2. A grappling iron with which in fight 
one fhip faftens on another. 

To GRAPPLE. v. 2. [grabbelen, Dutch ; 
krappein, German. | 

1. To contend by feizing each other, as 
wreftlers. 

They muft be alfo praftifed in all the locks and 
gripes of wreftting, as need may often be in fight to 
tugg or grappie, and’ to'clole. Milton. 

Living virtue, alf atchievements' paft, 
Meets envy, itillto grapple with at laft. ‘alker. 

Doc: he think that he can grapple with divine 
vengeance, and endure the everlafting burnings ? 

osib. 


Cowley. 


Antzus here and tem Alcides ftrive,, 
And toth the grappling tates feem to live, Addi/. 
a. Fo contelt inclofe fight. 
VRin my fKandard fear the arms of York, 
Fo grapple with the houfe of Laacaft=r, Shake/p. 


To GRAPPLE. V. a. 


2. To feize ; to lay faft hold of. 


Gra’prce. z. fJ. {from the verb. ] 


GRA 


Sometimes, from fighting fquadrons ofeach fleet, 
Two grappling FEtnas on the ocean meet, 
And: Englith fires with Belgian Hames contend. Dryd, 


GRA 
that they wilhgra/p at all, and can form no fcheme 
of perfect anne? with lefs. Swift. 


a. To ftruggle; to ftrive ; to grapple. Not 


now in ufe. 
See, his tace is black, and full of b!sod'g 
His hands abroad difplay’d, as one that gra/pe 
And tugg’d for life. Shake/p. tlenr ry Vi 
3- To gripe ; toencroach ’ 
Like a mifer ’mid{this fore, 
Who gra/ps and gra/ps 'till he can hold no more. 


Dryte%. 
Grasp.z. /. [from the verb. ] 
1. The gripe or feizure of the hand. ° 
Nor wanted in hisgra/p 
What faem’d both fpear and thields Milton 
- This hand and fword, have been acquainted well * 
It would have come before into my gra/p, 
To kill the ravifher. Dryden's Don Sebaftian. 
The left arm is a little defaced, though one: may 
fee it held fomething in its gra/p formerly. Addifen. 
2. Poffeffion ; hold. 
I would not be the villain that thou think’ 
For, the whole {pace that’s in the tyrant'sgra/P, 
And the rich Eatt to boot. Shake/p, Macbeth. 
3. Power of feizing. 
Within the direful gra/p 
Of favage hunger, or of favage heat. Milton, 
They looked-upon it as their own; and had it 
even within their gra/p. Clarendon. 


Gra'sper.w#. /. [from grafp.] One that 
grafps, feizes, or catches at. 


GRASS... f. [xnzp, 5axon.] The com- 
mon herbage of the field on which cattle 
feed ; an herb with long narrow leaves. 

Ye,are.grown fat as the -heiter at grafs, and bel- 
low'as bulls. Jer is vi. 
The beef being young, and only grafs fed; was 
thin, light, and'moilt, and not of a fubftance to en-e 


1..'To faen; to fix; to join indiffolubly. 
Now obfolete. 
Grapple your minds to fternage of the navy 
And leave your England as dead midnight fill. Shak. 
That bufinefs 
Grapples you to the heart and love of us. Shake/p. 


For Hippagines, veffels for the tranfporting of 
horfe, we are indebted to the Salaminians; for 
grappling hooks to Anacharfis. Heylyn. 


i. Conteft hand to hand, in which the com- 


batants feize each other; the wreftlers 
hold. 
As when earth’s fon, Antzus {trove 
With Jove’s Alcides, and, oft foil'd, ftill rofe 
Freth trom his fall, and fiercer grapple join’d, 
Throttled at length in th’ air, expir’d-and fell. 
Milton. 
Or did his genius 
Know mine the ftronger demon, fear’d the grapple, 
And, looking round him, found this nook of fate, 
To fkulk behind my fword. Dryd. Don Sebafian. 
2. Clofe fight. . 

In the grapple I boarded them; on the inftant 
they got clear of our thip fo I alone became their 
prifoner. Shake/p. Hamler. 

3. Iron Inftrument by which one fhip faf- 
tens to another. 

But Cymon foon his crooked grapples caft, 

Which with tenacious hold bis toes embrac’d. 
Dryden. 
GRA'PPLEMENT. x. f. [from grapple. | 
Clofe fight; hoftileembrace. Not in ufe. 


They catching hold of him, as down:he lent, dure the falt. Temple. 
Him backward overthrew, and down him ftay'd You'll be no more your former you ; 
With theis rude hands and grietly grapplement, But fora blooming nymph will pafs, 
Spenfer.| Juk fifteen, coming Summer's grafs. Swift. 


GR A'SSHOPPER. n. f. [grafs and hop.] A 
fmall infeét that hops. in. the fummer 
grafs. The cicada of the Latins is often 


by the poets tranflated gra/shopper, but 
improperly. 
Her waggon fpokes made of long {pinner’s legs, 
The cover of the wings of gra/sboppers.  Sbakefp. 
Grafshoppers eat up the green ot the whole coun- 
tries. Bacon, 
Where filver lakes with verdant fhadows crown’'d, 
Difperfe a grateful chilnefs:all around ; 
The grafiborper avoids th’ untainted air, 
Nor in the midit of Summer ventures there. Addif. 
The women were of fuch an enormous ftature, 
that we appeared as gra/shoppers before them. 
Addifon's Spefator. 
Gra’stgr. See GRAZIER. 


To GRASP. v.a. [grafpares Italian. J 
t. To holdin the hand; to gripe. 
(fool that Lam, that thought I could gra/p water 
and bind the wind. Sidney. 
In his right hand 
Grafping ten thoufand thunders, which he fent 
Before him, fuch as in their fouls infix’d 
Plagues. Milron’s Patadife Lift. 
Kings, by graf/ping more than they can hold, 
Firft made their fubsedt8, by oppretiion, Sold. 
Denham, 
Doom, as they pleafe, my empire not to ftand, 
I'll gra/p my fceptre with my dying hand. = Dryd. 
2. To feize; to catch at. 
This gra/ping of the militia of the kingdom into 
their own hands, was defired the Summer before. 
< Clarendon. 
__ For what are men who grafp at praife fublime, 
But bubbles on the rapid itream of timc? Yeung. 
To GRASP. v. n. 


1. To catck; to endeavour to fcize ; to 
try at. 


So endlefs-and exorbitang are the defies of men, 


Grass of Parnafus:n. f. [parnafia, Latin: | 
A plant. 
his plant is-called parnaffia, frommount Pare 
naflus, where it was fuppofed to grow.; and becaufe 
the cattle feed on ‘it, it obtained the name of graft; 
though the plant has no refemblance to the grafs 
kind. Miller, 
Jo Grass. v.z. [from the noun.} To 
breed grafs ; to become patture. 
Land arable, driven, or worn to the proof,. 
With oats ye may fow it, the fooner to gra/s, 
More foon to be pafturey to bring it to pafs. Tuffer. 
GR ASS-PLOT. ne f. [graft and plot.) A 
{mall level covered with fhort grafs. 
Here on this grafi plot in this very place, 
Come and fport. Shakefp. Tempef?. 
The part of your garden next your houfe fhould be 
a parterre for flowers, or gra/s-ptots bordered with 
flowers. Temple. 
They are much valued by our modern planters to 
adorn their walks and grafs-plors. Mortimer. 


GRASS-POLA, /. A fpecies of WiLLow- 
WORT. 

Grea'sstness. 2. f. [from grafy.] The ftate 
of abounding in grafs. 

|Gra'ssy. adj. [from gra/s.] . Covered with 

rafs; abqunding with grafs. 
Ne did he leave the mountains bare unfeen; 
Nor the rank graffy fens delights untry'd. Speanfer. 
Rais’d of gra//y turf 
Their table was, and moffy feats had round. Milton 
The molt in fields, like herded beafts, lie down, 
To dews obnoxious, on the graffy floor. Dryden. 

GRATE. #. f. (crates, Latin.) 

1. A partition made with bars placed near 
to one another, or crofling each other : 
fachas in cloyfters or prifons. 

I have grated upon my good friends for three re- 


prieves. for you, and your couch-fellow). Nim : sr 
elis 


GRA 


elfe you had look’d through the grates, like a ge- 
miny of baboons. Shakefpeare. 
Out at alittle grare his eyes he caft 
Upou'thofe bord’ ring hills, and open plain. Daniel. 
A fan has on it a nunnery of lively black eyed 
veftals, who are endeavouring to creep out at the 
rates. Addifon. 
2. The range of bars within which fires are 


made. 
My dear’ is of opinion that an old "Mione gate 
confumes coals, but gives no heat. spectator. 
Jo Grate. wv. a. | gratier, French. 
1. To rub or wear any thing by the attri- 
tion of a rough body. . 
Thereat the ficnd his gnafhing teeth did grare. 
. Spenfer. 
Blind oblivion fwallow'd cities up, 
And mighty ftates charaCterlefs are grated 
"Yodufty nothing.” Shak-/p. Troilus and Crefida. 
if the particles of the putty were not. made: to 
{tick faft in the pitch, they would, by rolling up 
and down, grave and fret the object metal, and fill-it 
full of little holes. Newton's Opticks. 
2. To offend by any thing harfh or vexa- 
tious. 
Thereat enraged, foon he gan upflart, 
Grinding his teeth) and grating his great heart. 


Speaker. | 


They have been partial in the: gofpel, culled and 
chofen out thofe fofter and more gentle dictates 
which would lefs grave anddittuib them. 

Decay of Piety. 

Juk refentment and hard ufage coin’d 
Th’ unwilling word, and grating as itis, 

Take it, for ’tis thy due. Dryden's Don Sebaftian. 


This habit of writing and difcourfing, wherein fi 


I unfortunately differ from almoft the whole king- 
- dom, and am apt to grave the exrs of morethan | 
could wilh, was acquired during my apprenticéfhip in 
London. | } Swift. 
3. To form a found by collifion of afpe- 
rities or hard bodies. 
The grating hock of wrathful iron arms... Shak. 
On a tudden open fly, 
With impetuous recoil and jarring found, 
*Th’ infernal doors, and.on their hinges grate 
Harth thunder, that the lowelt bottom ihook 
Of Erebus. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Jo GRATE. V. n. 
a. To rub'hard fo as to injure or offend ; 
‘to offend, as by opprefion or importu- 
à nity. I 4 
Wherein Lave you been galled by the king? 
What peer hath been fuborn’d to grate on you, 
That you thould feal this lawlefs bloody book 
Of forg’d rebellion with a ‘feat divine?  Shakefp. 
I have grated upon my*good friends for three re- 
prieves for you, or elfe you had looked through the 
grates. 
Paradoring is of great ufe; but the faculty muft be 
fo tenderly managed as not to grate upon the truth 
and reafon of things. L’Efrange. 
This grated harder upon the hearts of men. 
South. 
I never heard him make the leaft-complaint, in 


_acafe that would have grated forely on fome men’s | 


patience, and have filled their lives with difcontent. 


Locker} 


2. To make a harh noife, as that of arough 
body drawn over another. 
We are not fo nice as to oaft away a harp knife, 
becaufe the edge of it may fometimes grate. Hooker. 
GRA'TEFUL. adj. [ gratus, Latin. } ay 
1. Having a due fenfe of benefits; walling 
to acknowledge and to repay benefits. 
A grateful mind < 
By owing owes not, bu: fill pays. Milton. 
When fome degree of health was given, he ex- 
erted al) his ftrength in a return of grateful Bs 
tion to the author of it. ell. 
Years of fervice pat, 
From grateful foulsexaét reward at lat. — Dryden. 


2. Pleafing; acceptable; delightful ; deli- 
cious. 


Shakefpeare. |, 
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Whatfoever. is ingrate at firt, is madesgrutefus 
by cuftom; but whatfoever is too pleafing at firt, 
groweth quickly to fatiate.. | Bacon. 

A man will endure the pain of hunger and thirit, 
and refufe fuch meats and drinks as are mot grateful 
to his appetite, ‘if he be perfuaded that they will en: 
danger his health. s} Wehins. 

This place sis amore gratoful. to ftrangers, in re- 
fpe® that it. being a trontier; town, and bordering 
upon divers nations, many languages are wunderitood 
heres G biaa bee Brown's Travels. 

Now golden fruits on loaded branches thine, , 

And gratefal clufters {well with floods of yoy, 
dt cove, Pope. 
Gra'TEFULLY. adya [from grateful.] 
fr. With willingnefs, to” acknowledge and 
_ Tepay benefits 5, with due fenfe of obliga- 
tion, o, aodu 
He, as dew wak'd, thus gratefully reply'd Milt. 
Enough remains for houfehold charge belde, 

His wife and tender children to fultsin, 
And gratefully to feed his dumb deferviag train. 

i g Dryd. Virg. 
In Cyprus long bysmen and gods dbey’ d ° 
The Lover’s toil the gratefully repaid, _ Granville. 
i2. In a pleafing manner. s — 
Study detains the mind by the perpetual occur- 
rence of fomething new, which may gratefully {trike 
the imagination. ) ees Watts. 
GRA'TEFULNESS, Me fai from, grateful. | 
1. Gratitude; duty to, benefactors. Now 
obfolete. 3 


Ì 


im. be 
Bleffings beforehand, ties of grarefulne/s, 
The tound of glory ringing inour ears, “Herbert. 
p. Quality, of, being- acceptable; pleafant- 


; l 
Grater. 2. f..[gratoir, French, from 
grate.) A kindof coarfe file with which 
{oft bodies are rubbed to powder. ` 


Tender handed touch a nettle, 
And it-ftings you fot yout pains, 

Grafp it likea manjof mettle, ` 
And it loft as tilkaémaiaoss | 

So itis with cominon natures, » 

Treat them gently they rebel, 

But be rough as nutmeg-graters, ` 

And the rogues obey you wels ` “ A. Hill, 
GRATIFICATION. 4. f. [gratifcatio, Lat.] 
ve The att of pleafing. 
| They aré incapable of anydefign above the pré- 
} fent gratification of their palates. South. 
2. Pleafure; ‘delight. 

How hardly is his will brought to change all its 
deftres and averfions, and to renounce thole gratifica- 
tions in which he has been long ufed to place hig 
happinefs. Rogers. 

3. Reward; recompence. A low wurd. 
To GRATIFY. v. an [gratificor, Latin.] 
t. To indulge; to grant by compliance. 

You ftecrbetween'the country aud the court, 

Nor gratify whate'er the great defire, ie 
Nor grudging give what publick needs require, 
iehi t e , Dryden. 
2. To. delight; to pleafe; to humour ;. to 


footh. | 
But pride ftood ready torprevent the blow; 
For who would die to gratify a foe ? Dryden's Fab. 
The. captive generals.to his car are ty’d,; 
The joyful citizens tumultuous tide % i 
Echoing his glory, grarify his pride. Prior. 
A palled appetite is humourous, and mult be gra- 
tified with fauces rather than food. ~~ Tatler. 
Atonce they grati/y-thelr {cent and tafte, 
While frequent cups prolong the rich repait. Pope. 
A thoufarid little impertinencies are very grati- 
fying to curiofity, though not improving to the un- 
derftanding. LAs Addifon. 
3. To requite with a gratification: 'as, Ill 
gratify you for this trouble, 34" 


| 
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Gra'tincey. adv. [from grate. }Harhhly ; 
offenfively. i 
GRATIS. adv. [Latin] For nothing ; 

without a recompence. i 
The people cry you mock them; and, of late, 
When corn was given them gratis, you repin’d. 
Shakefp. 
They fold themfelves; but thou, like a kind tel- 
low, gav'tt thyfell. away gratis, and 1 thank thee 
for thee. S bake/peare, 
The taking of ufe, though he judged lawful, yet 
never approved by practice, but lent {till gratis both 
to friends and ftrangers. Feil. 
Kindred aré no welcome clients, where relation 
gives them a title to have advice gravts. I.’ Effrange. 
I fcorned to take my degree at Utrecht or Leyden, 
though offered it gratis by thofe univerfities) Arburb. 
Gra'tirupe. 2.f. [gratitudo, low Latin. | 
1. Duty to benefactors. 
Forbid 
That our renowned Rome, whofe gratitude 
Tow'rds her deferving childrens enroll'd, 
Should now eat up her own! Shakefpeare, 
Sufpicious thoughts his penfive mind ce 
A fullen gratitude, and clouded, joy. arte. 
2. Defire to return benefits. 
The debt immenfe of endlefs gratitude, Milter. 
Gratitude is\properly a virtue, difpoling the mind 
to an inward fenfe and an outward acknowledgement 
of -a „benefit received, together with a readinefs to 
return the fame, or the like. South's Serm. 
GRATUITOUS. adj. [gratuitus, Latin ; 
* gratuit, Fr, | 
1. Voluntary ; granted without claim or 


merit. 
We miftake the gratuitous bleflings of heaven for 
the fruits of our own induftry. L' Effrange. 
2. Afferted without proof. 
The fecond motive they had tovintroduce this gra- 
twitous declination of atoms, the fame poet givesus. 


Gratu'rrousty. adv. [from Ha i 
1. Without claim or merit. 
2. Without proof. 

I would know whence came this obliquity of di- 
re&tion, which they gratuitoufly tack to matter: this 
is to afcribe will and choice to thefe particles. 

Cheyne’s Phil, Prin. 

Gratu'tty. Jf. [gratuité, French, from 

gratuitous:\ A prefent or acknowledg- 
ment; a free gift. 

They might) have pretended to comply with 
Ulyfles, and difmiffed him with a fmall graruity. 

Broome on the Odyffey. 

He ufed every year to prefent us with his al- 
manack, upon the {core of fome dite gratuity we 
gave him. Suan 

To GRA'TULATE. v. a. [ gratulor, Latin. } 
1. To congratulate; to falute with declara- 
tions of joy. 

To gratify the good Andronicus, . 
And gratulate his fafe return to Rome, 


The people will accept whom he admires. Sbake/p. 
Whither away fo faft ? zak F 
No farther than the Tower, 
To gratulate the gentle princes there. 


Shake/p. 
Since nature ‘could behold fo dire a crime, . 
I graru/ate at leat my native clime, 
That fucha land, which fuch a monfter bore, 
So far is diftant trom our Thracian fhore. Dryden, 
2. To declare joy for; to mention with ex- 
preflions of joy: 
Yet give thy jealous fubjedts leave to doubt, 
Who this thy ’fcape from rumour gratulate, 
No lefs than it from: peril ; and devout, 
“Do'beg thyrcare-unto thy after tate. -Ben Yonfer, 
Graruva'tion. 2. /. [from gratulatio, 
Latin.) Salutations made by * expreffing 
joy; exprefliom of joy. 
They are the firit gratu/arions wherewith our Lord 
and Saviour was joyfully received at his entrance into 


the world, by fuch as in their hearts, arms, and 
bowels embraced him. | Hooker. 
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The earth  - c phi i | Gra'veLess, adj. [from grave.] Wanting 
Gave figns of gratulation, and each hill.” Milton. a tomb; unburied. 
Your enjoyments, according tothe ftardard ot a , My brave Egyptians all, 


Chriftian délire, require ` po addition : l thal tp By the difcandying of this pelletted ftorm, 
ate: sg ake adadin and, congratulato their arete gy p2 Se Antony and Chopra, 
Gra tuLaToRy. af : [trom gratulate.] Con- Gra VELLY. adj. [ graveleux, rench; from 
ratulatory ; exprefling congratuiation. gravel. | Full of gravel; abounding with 
g final (lable; A cf gravel; confifting of gravel. 

Grave, a final fyllable in the names o There are fome natural fpring waters that will 
places, is from the Saxon SNE, a grove inlapidate wood; fo that you Mall fee one piece of 
or cave. Gibfon's Camden. wood, whereof the part above the water fhall cone 

tinue wood, and ‘the part under the water (hall be 


vg Ae n, f farer Saropah, jie place turned into a gravelly tone. Bacon’s Nat Hif, 
inthe ground in which the dead are re- if youslive insa confumptive air, make choice of 


Folly-painting) humour, grave himfelf, 
Calls Javghter forth. Thomfcn. 

They bavg as much reafon.to pretend to, and as 
much neceflity to afpire after, the highelt accom- 
piifhments of a Chriltian and folid virtue, as the 
grave/é and wifeit among Chriftian Rao OPIS. 

ey Law. 
z+, Of weight 5 not futile; credible. Little 
ufed. . 

The Roman ftate was of all others the moft cele- 
brated tor their virtue, astheigravc? of their own 
writers, and of itrangers, do bear them witnefs. 

3 Grew’s Cofmol. 
3. Not fhowy ; not tawdry : as, a grave 


pofited. Pate’, . jo r fuit of cloaths. be weet the more open, high, dry, and gravelly part of it. 
Now it is the time of night, ee Po l 4. Not fharp of found ; not acute. l Harvey on Con/umptions. 
That thergraves, all gaping wide, shits) 3 Accenty»in the Greek names*and ufage, feems | GRAVELY. adv. [from grave. | 


Every one lets forth his fpright, 
In the church-way paths to glide. Shakefpeare, 
Thou wilt not leave me in the loathfome grave. 

Milton, 

To walk upon the graves of our dead matters, 
Is our own fecurity. Denbam’s Sophy. 
A flood of waters would overwhelm all thofe trag- 
ments which the earth: broke into, “and bury in one 
common grave all the inhabitants of the earth. 


to shave regarded the toneof the voice; the acute 
accent raifing the voice, in fome fyllables, toa higher, 
i. e. more acute pitch or'tone, and the grave de- 
prefling it lower, aud. botli having fome emphafis, 
i. e. more vigorous pronunciation: Helder, 
GRA'VECLOATHS: 2. f lgrave and.chaths.] 


The drefs of the. dead. i 
But af fuch fubtle fubltance and unfound, 


1. Solemnly ; ferioufly ; foberly ; without 
lightnefs or mirth. 
Thou ftand’ft 

Gravely in doubt whether to hold them wile. Miltox, 
A girl longs to tell her confidant that the hopes 
to be »married in a little time, and afks her very 
gravely what fhe would have her todo, Spefaior, 

. Wildom’s, above fufpecting wiles; 


‘Burnet, | . “That like a ghoft he feem’d, whofe gravescloaths The queen of learning gravely {miles. Swift. 
They were wont once a year to meet at the praves were unbound. yo. psi Spengr. A formal ftory was very gravely carried to his 
of the martyrs; there folemnly to recite their fuffer- Andhe that was dead came forth, bound hand excellency, by fome zealous members. Swift. 


and foot withgravecloaths, -` » Jo. xi. 44. 
GRAVEL, » J. [gravier, French; gravel, 
Dutch ; gravel, Armorick.]} < 
r: Hard fand; fand confifting of very fmall 
pebble-ftones. =" '5 °°» 

Gravel confilts of Bints OF all the ufual fizes and 
colours, of the feveral forts of pebbles ; fometimes 
with a few pyritæ, and other-mineral bodies, cons 
tuledly ihtermiged, and common fand: * Woodward, 

lis- armour, ‘all gilt, was fo well handled; that 

it thewed like a glittering fand and gravel, interlaced 

with filver rivers, ER , Sidney, 
Proofs as clear as founts in July, when 

We fee each grain of gravel. Shake/p, 

Providence permitted not the earth to fpend:itfcl¢ 
in bale gravels and pebbles, inftead. of quarries of 

" ftones. l More, 

So deep, and yet fo clear, we might behold . 

The gravel bottom, and’that Bottom gold. Dryden, 

The upper garden at‘Kentington ‘was at firit no. 
thing but a gravel pit.” SpeGator, 

Gravel walks are beft for fruit-trees, Mortimer, 


2. .[Gravelle, French. J Sandy. matter con- 


Ts"t not enough the blockhead fcarce can read, 
But he muft witely look,.and gravely plead? Young 


2.,Without gaudinefs or fhow. 

GRAVEN ESS. f. [from grave.| Seriouf- 
néfs;'“folemnity and fobriety of beha- 
viour. 


ings and triumphs, to praife their virtues, to blefs 
God'for their pious examples, for their Holy lives 
and their happy deaths, 2 o WNelfon. 
To GRAVE. Us Ge preter. kraved; art. 
part. graven. [ graver, French; yppa. | 
1. To infculp; to-carve a figure or infcrip- 
tion'in any hard fubftance. 
Cornice with botly {cul Plures graven, Milton, 
H r vows, oaths, or leagues can never blot out 
y thole former gravings or.characters, which by juft 
and lawful oaths were made upon their fouls. 
| King Charles, 
Thy fum of duty. let two words contain; 
O! may they graven in thy heart remain, | 
Be humble and be jut. < ALD agtrior. 
2: "Fo'carve or form. © >" vg 
What profiteth the graver image, that the maker 
thereof hath graven in? Heb, ii, 18. 
3- To.copy paintings upon wood or metal, 
ìn order to be imprefled on paper. . 
AMS graverscan and ought to imitate the bodies 
-of the colours by tire degrees of the lights and fha- 
dows :. "tis yas to give much ftrength to what 
Rr ave, 


Youth no lefs becomes.’ 
The light and carelefs livery that it wears, 
‘Than fettled age.his fables, and his weeds 
Ampang health and gravene/s. , + Shakefp. 
gut yet beware of counfels when too full ; 
» Number makes:ong difputes and gravene/ dull. 
oda ti à Denbam. 
GRAVEOLEN Ta: adj. [eraveolens, Latin. ] 
Strong {centeds Dia. 
GRAVER COND of ‘grate. See GRAVE. 
GRAVER, n. J. [graveur, French; ‘from 
grave. | ý Ena 
1e. One whofe bufinefsis to inferibe or carve 
upon:-hard: fubftances one» who copies 
pictures upon wood or metal to be im« 


prefled on paper. | 

yi df he, makes, 2 defign to be graved, he isto re- 
` member that the, gravers, difpofe not their. colours 
„aó thé ‘painters doz. and ‘that,. by confequence, she 
‘smult take occafion. to find” the reafon of his defien 
* Inthe natural fhadows of the fi ures, which he has 
\ difpofed to calife the effec. rydens Dufrefnoy, 
a... The ftyle.or tool_ufed in graving.: 

With all the care wherewith I tried upon it the 

known 'ways-of foftening:gravers, 1 could not foften 

-> this. Boyle, 
The toifome hoursiin diff *rent-labous'flide, 
Some work the ifiley.andefome the graveri guider 
ai "E 1 Gay's Fan. 
GRAVES Ty fuperl.ofigrav. See GRAVEN 
GRAVESTONE) 2f. (grave and fones} The 

Rone that isilaid-over the grave; the mo- 

numental ftone. m= 

Timon, prefently prepare thy grave; 

Lye where theithite foam of the fea may ‘beat 
~ Thy grave-frome daily. ~. Shake/peare’s Timom 
GRAVIDITY. 7. J. [gravidus, Latin.) Preg- 
“nihcy ; ftate'óf being’ with child. 

Women, obftructed, have not always the fore- 
mentioned fymptom$>- in thole the figns of gravi- 
dity andeobiiructions are hard'to be diftinguifhed in 
the beginning. i Arbuthnot on Diete 

GRAVIN es | a ff ftom grave.) Carved. 
E 'wôrk.. n » | i l " 

kilful to work in: gold;, alfo.to grave any manner 

of graving, and to End out every. device which fhall 

» be put to him. i A Chr Os jins14. 

Zo. 


crested in the kidneys.) As sy!) ” 
If the floné i3 brittle it will often crumblejcand 

pafs in the torm of gravels if the tme is tuo dig to 
pals, the bet method is ,t0 come to a fort’ of com- 
Ppofition os truce with it) Arbuthnot, 
FoGravenoara. {from the noun. } 


a 
ibig 


f iter the, works of the {chools, with- 
out imitating in fome fort the colour of the objedds. 
l : Eni Dryden's Duf, 
4. [From grave], To -entomb.” Not in 
ufe: 
r = Thete’s moreigold> het pIo 
Do you,damn othessy.and let this damn yous 
And ditches grave you any a n Sbakefp. Tima. 
§- To clean, caulk, and fheath afhip. .. 
iii l „.— , Aimfworth. 
To Grave. v, m. Townte or delineate on 
bard ubiiances. 
Thou Malt make a plate of pure gold, and grave 


1. To pave or Cover with gravel. = 5i 
Mofs groweth upon alleys, efpecially fuch as lie 
cold, and upon the North, as in divers terrafles's and 
again, if they be much trodden, or. if they: were at 

¢ firtt gravelled. Bacon. 


z. To ftick inthe fand.. ns) 


P gc the Conqueror, when he jovadod this 
r! ifland, chanced at his arrival to be gravelltd: and 
he adi i „£x. ESY: © cneothie fest ftuckrfo fait inthe fand,>thar Ke fell 
Grave. adj, rave, French ; gratis, Lats] | to thegroundd on oaa Ë Camden, 
1. Solemn; Jerrous ; fober; not gay; not 3. “To puzzle; to. ftop; to put toa ftand ; 
light or trifling. to embarrafs, ne thd 
I would kifs before I Spoke. ; l; 
—Nay, you were better {peak firs and when you 
were gravell'd. fos Jack y Matter you imipht take 
occafiow to kiilsi oh isa nw yl imos betefpeare, 
The difeafe itfelf will grave! him to judge of it, 
nor can there be day prediction made of it, it is fo | 
H p. `s - , FER ! : > Aowel, 
“What work do out imaginations make with éter- 
nity, and immenfity X and-hoW are we gravelled by 
their cutie dilemmas ! Glanville’s Scep/is. 
Mat, who wag here a little gravid, 
Tott up His nofe, and would haye Cavill’d. Prior, | 
4+ [1m horfemanthip.).... To. hurt: the foot | 
with gravel confined by..the boeu «0 ov | 


= 


To th’ more mature 
A glafs that fextur’d them; and to the grave, . 
A chiid that guided dotards,. . Sbak[p.Cyméb, 


si Y 


dogs, are modes,of beauty, Mure againft Atheifm, 
Eveo the grave and ferjous. cHiaracters are diun- | * 
 guithed by tireir feveral forts of gravity. Dryden. | 
Youth on filent wings SMON EENE SUAN G | 
Craver years come rolling on, , ~~’ ~ Prise, 
To laugh, were want of. goodnefs and. of "grace.; 
Aad to, be gruve, exceeds al. power of face, “Pepe. 
fi f mE S THIOUG : Yod to mae 
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Yo GRA'VITATE. t. r. [from gravis, 
Latin.) ‘To tend to the centre of at- 
traction. 

Thofe who have nature's Reps with care purfu’d, 
That matter is with adtive force endu'd, 
That al! its parts magnetic pow’'r exert, f 
Ard to each other gravitate aert. Blackmcre. 
That fubtle matter mutt be of the fame fubftance 
with all other. matter, and as much as, is compre- 
hended- within) a particular body, smult gravitate 
jointly with chat body. Bentley. 
Gravitation. a. fo [from gravitate. | Act 


of tending to the centre. 
The moit confiderable phenomenon belonging to 
the terreftrial bodies is the “general action of gravi- 
pasion, whereby all known bodies, in the vicinity of 
the earth, do (end"and prefs towards its centre.” — 
i Bentley. 
When the loofe mountain trembles from on-high, 
Shall gravitation ceafe, if you go by? Pope. 
Gravity. n: fe (gravitas, Latin; gravité, 

French: } 4 

1, Weight; heavinefs; tendency ‘to the 


centre. f 
That quality by which all heavy bodies tend to- 
wards the centre, accelerating their motion the nearer 
they approach towards it, true philofophy has fhewn 
to be unfolveable by any hypothefis, and refolved it 
into. the immediate will of the Creator. „Ot all 
bodies, confidered within the confines of any fluid, 
there is a twofold gravity, true and abfolute, and 
xulgar or comparative: abfolute gravity is the whole 
force by which aay body tends downwards; but 
the relative ‘or vulgar is the excefs of gravity in one 
body above the fpecifick gravity of the fluid, where- 
by it tends downwards more than the ambient fluid 
doth. Quincy. 

Bodies do fwim or fink in different liquors, accord- 
ing to the tenacity or gravity of thofe liquors which 
are to fupport them. Brown. 

Though "this increafe of denfity may at great 
diftances be exceeding flow, yet if the elaftick tone 
of this medium be exceeding great, it may fuffice to 
impel bodies trom the denfer partsrof the medium 
towards the rarer, with all that, power which we 
call gravity. } Newton's Opticks. 

2. Atrocioufnefs; weight of guilt. — 

No man could ever have thought this reafonable, 
that had’ intended thereby only to punith the’ injury 
committed, according to the gravity ofithe fact. 

„Hooker. 


3. Serioufnefs ; folemnity. 

There is not a white hair on your face but fhould 
have his effect of gravity. Shakefp. Henry 1V. 

Our youths and wildnefs thall no whit appear, 
But all be buried in his gravity. . Shakefpeare. 

For the advocates and council that plead, atience 
and gravity of hearing is an cflential part ot juttice. 

. Baton. 

Great Cato there, for gravity renown'd. Dryden. 

The emperors often jetted on their rivals. or pre- 
deceffors, but their mints {till maintained) their gra- 
viy: Addifon. 

Je will, tell you with great. grawity, thatit is a 
dangerous, thing for a man that has beea uleditoget 
money, ever to leave it otf. Law. 

Gravy. a«.f. ‘The ferous juice! that ‘rans 
from fleth noemuch dried by the-fire. 

Meat we love halfiraw, with. the blood'trickling 
down from it, delicately termingatthe gravy, which 
in truth looks more like an, ichorous,or raw bloody 

ore Harvey.on Confumptions. 
There. may be ftronger broth made ot, vegetables 


_ than of any gravy foup, Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
GRAY. aaj. [Zneq,,Saxon,; grau, Danifh; 
gragu, Dutch. 


‘ac, White with, a mixture, of black. 

They left me then, when the gray headed even, 

Like-afadivotarif in palmer’s weed, 
Rofe,from the, hiodmoftiwhecls of Phebus’ wain. 
Milton. 
Thefe gray and. dun colours may be alfo produced 
by, mixing whites and’ blacks, and by confequence 
difer from perfect whites, not in fpecies of colours, 
but only in'degree of luminoulaefs. Newton. 


4 


GRA 
2.. White or hoary with old age. 

Living creatures generally do change their hair 
with ‘age, turning to be gray; as is feen in men, 
though fome earlier and fome later ; in horfes, that 
are dappled and turn white; in old {quirrels that turn 
grifly, and many others. Bacon's Narural Hiflory. 

Thou halt neither forfaken me now, 1 am become 
gray headed, norfullered me to forfake thec: in the 


late days of temptation. Walton. 
Anon 

Gray headed men.and grave, with warriours mix'd, 

Affemble. Milton's Paradife Loft. 


The reftoration of gray hairs to juvenility, and } 


renewing the erhaufted marrow, -may be effected. 
Glanville’s Scegfis. 
Gray headed infant? and in vain'grown old! ` 
Art thou ¢0 learn that in another’s gold 
bie charms refiftlels? Dryden's Fuvenal. 
We moit of us are grown gray headed in our dear 
matter’s fervice. Addifon's Speétator. 
Her gray hair’d fynods damning books unread, 
And Bacon trembling for his brazen head. Pope. 
. Dark like the opening or clofe of day ; 


of the*colour of afhes. ’ 
Our women’s names are more gracious than their 
Cacilia, that is, gray eyed. Camden's Remains. 
The gray ey’d morn {miles on the frowning night, 
Chegq’ring the eaftern clouds with ftreaks of light. 
162 Shakiefpeare. 
I'll fay yon gray is not the morning’s eye 5 
Tis but the pale regex of Cynthia's brow. 
Soon as ‘the gray ey'd»morning itreaks the ficies, 
And in the doubtful day the woodcock flies, Gay. 
Gray. z. f. A gray colour. 
Down funk the fun, the clofing hour of day 
Came onward, mantled o'er with dulky gray. 


Parnel. 
Gray. a. f. A badger. Ainfworth. 


wes 


Gra'y BEARD. #. f. {gray and beard.) | An 


old man: in contempt. 
Youngling, thou can’ft nof love fo dear as I. 
Graybeard, thy love doth freeze. Shake/p. 
ave 1 in conqueft ttretcht mine arm fo far, 
To be afraid to tell graybcards the truth? Shake/p. 
GRA'YLING. 2 J. (thymallus.] The umber, 
a fih. 

The grayling lives in fuch rivers.as the trout docs, 
and is ufually taken with, the fame baits, and after 
the fame manner: he is of, a. fine thape, his fieh 
white, and his teeth, thofe little ones that he has, 
are in his throat. He is not fo general a fih as the 
trout, nor fo gapd to-eat. Walton's Angler. 

Gra'yness. z. f. [from gray. } The quality 
of being gray. ' 

To GRAZE. v. 2. [from grafs.} 

le To.eat grafs; to feed on grafs. 

The greatelt-of my pride isto fee, my ewes graxty 
and my Jambs fuck. Sbakefp. As you like it. 

Graze where you will, you fhall not houfe with me. 


a 


Shakefp. 
Leaving in his fields his grazing cows, 
He fought himfelf fome hot jtable houfe. Dryden. 
The more noble throng 


Attend their ftately itepsy and'ilowly graze along. 
Dryden. 


2. To fupply grafs. 


Phyficians advife their ‘patients to remeve into 

ç airs which are plain champaigns, but grazing and 
not overgrown with heath. Kaccn. 
The fewers mult be kept {fo as the water may, nat 
ftay too long in the Spring; for then the ground 
continueth the wet, whereby it will never graze to 
purpofe that year. = Bacon. 
A third fort of graxing ground is that near the fea, 
which is commonly very rich lands Mortimer. 


3. To move on devouring. 
prefied, fo,the fire pecpetually. grazed. Bacon. 
4. [From rafer, French.] To touch lightly. 


Mark then a bounding valour in our Englith, 
That being dead, like to the bullets grazing, 
Breaks out intg a fecond courfe of mifchiel, À 
Killing: in relapfe of mostality. Sbake/p. Henry W. 


To Grace. Ve Qo > 


| ca ee I LLL ETD 


As every ftate lay next to the other that was op- 3 


GRE 


| 1..To tend grazing cattle; to fet cattle to 


feed on grafs. 
Jacob graz'd his uncle Laban’s theep. 
O happy man, faith he, that, lo! 1 fee 
Grazing his cattle an oa nt fields. 
If he but know hus good ! Daniel's Civil War, 
2. ‘To feed upon. s] 
I was at firft as other beafts, that graze 
The trodden herb, of abject thoughts and low. Mirr. 
"Their Recds around, 
Free from their harnefs, graze the flow'ry ground. 


Shateyfp. 


Dryden: 
Some graze their land "tiil Chriftmas, and fome 
longer. ' oY te ortimer. 


This Neptune gave him, when he gave to keep 
His fcaly flocks thatigraze theiwat'ry deep.’ Diyden. 
The tambs with. walves thall graze the verdant mead. 


Pipe. 
3: To fupply with grafs. 
He hath a houfe acd a barn in repair, ard a field 
of twoto graze his cows, with a garden and orchard. 
Suifi. 
Gra'zer. x. f. [from grazc.] One that 
grazes or feeds on grafs. | 
His flock daily crops. 
Their verdant dinner from the moffy turf 
Sufficient: after them the cackling-goole, 
Clofe grazer, finds wherewith to cale her want. 
Phitips. 


Shak. | GRA'ZIER. 2. /. [from graze,] One who 


feeds cattle. 
Alligraziers prefer their ‘cattle from meaner paf- 
tures to better. i ` . Bacon, 
Gentle peace, which fillet the hufbandman’s 
barns, the grazier’s iolds, and the tradefman’s lop. 
` owel. 
His confufion increafed when he fonnd the alder- 
man’s father to be a grazier: Spebtator. 
Of agriculture the defolation made in the country 


by engroffing graziers, and the great yearly impor- ` 


tation ofcorn from England, are lamentable initances 
under what difcouragement it lies. Swift. 
GREASE. 2. f. [graif, French. ] 
1. The foft part of the fat; the oily or 


unctuous part of animals. 
l Greafe, that’s, {weaten 
From the murth’rer’s gibbet, throw 
Inte the flame. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
To take out a fpot of grea/e they ule a coal upon 
brown paper. Bacon’: Nat, Hif. 
Thou hop’ft, with facrifice of oxen flain, 
To compafs wealth, and bribe the god of gain 
To give thee flocks and herbs, with large encreafe ; 
Foo! ! to expeét them from a bullock’s greafe. 
Dryd. Jev. 
\A girdle, foul with grea/e, binds his obfcene attire. 
Dryden. 
2. [In horfemanthip.] A fwelling and gour- 
dinefs of the legs, which happens to a 


horfe after a joumey, or by ftanding long ~ 


in the ftable. 
To GREASE. v. a. [from the noun. ] ' 
1. To fear or anoint with greafe. | 
2. To bribe; to corrupt with prefents. 
l Envy not the itore pe 
Of the grets'd advocate that grinds the poor. Dryd. 
Gielasinegs. n- Ja [from grea/e.} Oilinefs 5 
fatnefs. = ir 
Upon the moft of thefe ftones, after thev are cut, 
there appears always, as it were, à kind of greafinc/s 
or unctuefity. Boyle. 
Greasy. adj. [from greafe.] 
1. Oily; fat ; unctuous. 
The fragments, (craps, the bits and grea/y reliques 
Of ‘her o’ereaten faith. Shake/p. 
2. Smeared with greafe. 
Even tho lewd rabble 
Govern'd their roaring throats, and grumbled pity : 
I could have hugg'd the grea/y rogues; they wy 
tway. 


and fee that they be big-boned, and 


me. 
Buy-fheep, X 
ort. 


have a foft, geal well curled clofe wvol, 
3. Fat of body; bulky: in reproach. i 
t's 


A 


GRE : GRE GRE 


cy mt thi knight. The great Son return'’d 
Let's confult together againft tis area as gl Ii an with his faints, it Milton. 
> T Fair angel, thy defire that tends to know 
pep te { Fare inky gre, Ditch ] The works of God, thereby to glorify . 
I. Large in Dulk or number. | : È The great work-matter tends to no excefs 
Judas one.of the twelve came, and with him a} That reaches blame. Milton, 
@reat multitude with fwordsand ftaves. Matr. xxvi. Great are thy works Jehovah, infinite 
All thefe cities were feticed with high walls, gates Thy pow’r! what thought can meafure thee, or 
and bars, befides unwalled towns a great many. 


* tongue 
Deut. iii. 5. Relate thee ! greater now in thy return, 


I fet afide one dafin a week for lovers, and in- 
terpret by the great for any gentlewoman who is 
turned of fixty. Add (for. 

Gre'aTBeLLieD, adj. [great and bellied. | 
Pregnant; teeming. 
Greatbellied women, 
That had not half a week to go, like rams 
In the old time of war, fhould thake the prefs, Shak. 
A Greatbellied woman, walking through the.city 


Elemental air diffus’d Than from the giant angels: thee that day ig Ps eee adie bey ee, pie mh feier 
In circuit to the uttermoft convex , Thy thunders magnified, but to create q omb,and carried halfa eee romenery I T d 
Of this great round. Milion. | ` Is greater than created to deftroy. Milton, | io GREA TEN. v a. [from great, o 
And God created the great whales. Milton, The great luminary, aggrandize; to enlarge; to magnify, A 
A dungeon horrible, on all fides round, , Aloof the vulgar conftellations thick, word little ufed, 
As one great furnace flam’d. Milton. That from his lordly eye keep diftance due, 


Fhe talleft pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hils, to be the maft 
Of fome great admiral. Mitton. 


After they fought to greaten themfelves in Italy 
itfelf, ufing ttrangers for the commanders of theic 
armies, the Turks by degrees beat them out of alt 


Difpenfes light from far. Milton. 
Here Czfar grac’d with both Minervas fhone, 
Czfar, the world’s great matter, and hisown. Pope, 


: Bese s Pr their goodly countries. Raleigh, 

2» Having any quality ina high E ge __ Scipio E Y. A favourite’s bufinefs is to pleafe his king, a mie 

There were they in grear fear. J. tiv. §. Great in his triumphs, in retirement great. Pope. nifter’s to greaten and exalt him, Ken. 
Their pow’r was grear. Milton. | 12, Grand of afpect ; of elevated mien. 


GrReaTHEA/RTED. adj [great and heart. ] 
High fpirited; undejected, 
The earl, as greathearted as he, declared that he 
neither carcd for his friendfhip, nor feared his hatred 
Clarendon . 


~ Great triumph and rejoicing was in heav’a. Milt. 
s ¿, Charms fuch as thine, inimitably great 
He only could exprefs. r Broome, 
3. Having number or bulk, relative or com- 
arative. 

The idea of fo much is pofitive and clear: the 
idea of greater is alfo clear, but it is but acompa- 
rative idea, ‘ Locke. 

g. Confiderable in extent or duration. 


Such Dido was; with fuch becoming ftate, 
Amidft the crowd, the walks ferenely great. Dryden, 
13. Magnanimous; generous; high minded. | 
In her every thing was goodly and ftately ;- yet fo, 
that it might feem that great mindednels was but 
the ancient-bearer to the humblenefs, Sidney. 
14. Opulent ;. fumptuous ; magnificent. 
Not Babylon, 
Nor great Alcairo, fuch magnificence 


GRre'aTLY. adv. [from Lreat. | 
1. In a great degree. 

Thy forrow I will greatly multiply, Milton. 
2. Nobly ; illuftrioufly. 


. t 
Thou haft fpoken of thy fervant’s houfe for a great Equalt’d in all their glories, Milton. Yet London, emprefs of the northern clime, 
while to pained : ' 2 Sa, vile 19- He difdained not 2 appear at great tables, and ge an nien on greatly didit yoi Dryden 
4. Important; weighty, feftival entertainments. Atterbury. | 3» Magnanimoufly ; generouily ; bravely. 


Make fure 

Her favours to thee, and the great oath take, 

Wath which the bleffed gods aifurance make. 
— Chapman. 


Where are thefe bold intrepid fons of war 
That greatly turn their backs upon the foe, 
~ And to their general fend a brave defiance? Addifon. 
GREATNESS. z. fe [from great. | 
1. Largenefs of quantity or number, 
2. Comparative quantity. 
We can have no pofitive idea of any fpace or du- 
ration, which is not-made up of and commenturate 
to repeated numbers of feet or yards, or days or 


years, and whereby we judge of the greatnefs of thefe 
fort of quantities. Locke, 


15. Intelletually great; fublime. i ’ 

This new created werld, how good, how fair, 
Anfwering his great Idea. Milto+. 

16. Swelling; proud. 

Solyman perceived that Vienna was not to be won 
with words, nor the defendants to be dilcousaged 
with great looks; wherefore he began to batter the 

e Knolles, 
17. Familiar; much acquainted. A low 
word. 


Man 
Have broke their Facks with laying manors on them, 
For this great journey, “Shake/peare’s Henry VIII. 
“What is low raife and fupport, 

That to the height of this great argument 

I may affert eternal Providence, 
And vindicate the ways of God to man. Milton. 

On fome grear charge employ'd 


i i lg Mil Thofe that would not cenfure, or fpeak ill of a All abfent good does not, according to the great- 
He feem ds or fir’d In-cogitation deep, “ees man immediately, will talk more boldly of thofe xefs it has, or is acknowledged to have, caule pain 
By experience of this great event, 


In arms not worfe. Milton, 
After Gilence then 
And fummons fead, the great confult began. Milt. 
And though this be a great truth, if it be impar- 
Waliy confidered, yetit is alfo a great paradox to men 
„ Of Corrupt minds and vitious practices. + Tillotfon. 
©. Chief ; principal. 
Hear the xing’s pleafure, cardinal, who commands 
ou 
To irde up the great feal-prefentl;, Sh, Hen. VIL. 
7. Venerable; adorable; awtul. 
Thou firft art wont God’s great authentick will, 
Interpreter, through higheft heav’n to bring. Milt. 
8. Wonderful ; marvellous. 
Great things, and full of wonder. Milton, 
9. Of high rank ; of large power. 
Such men as he be never at heart's cafe, 
Whilft they behold a greater than themfelves. Shak. 
Worthieft.by being good, 
` Far more than great or high. Milton, 
Of all the great, how few 
Are juft to heav'n, and to their promife true! Pope. 
Misfortune made the throne her feat, 
And none'could be unhappy but the great. Rowe. 
De(pife the farce of ftate, 
The fober follies of the wife and great. Pope. 
The marble tombs that rife on high, 
! Whofe dead in vaulted arches lie; 
Thele; all the poor remains of ftate, 
Adorn the rich, or praife the great, Parnel, 
36. General ; extenfive ‘in confequence or 
influence. 
Proliick humour foftning all her globe, 
Fermented the great mother to conceive. Milton. 
tt. Mluftrious ; eminent; noble ; excellent. 


that are great with them, aod thereby wound their 
honour. es Bacon, 
18. Pregnant; teeming. 
His eyes fometimes even great with tears. Sidney. 
Their bellies grear 
With fwelling vanity, bring forth deceit. Sandys, 
This fly, for moft he ftings in heat ofday, 
From cattle great with young keep thou away. May. 
tg. Itis added in every ftep of afcending 
or defcending confanguinity : as great 
gtandfon is the fon of my grandfon. 

I garent yetafirm for the seal} our lan- 
€s that Our great-great-great grand to 
Cate out of Pert. kt ad thi Camden. 

What we call great-great grandfather they called 
forthafader, Camden's Remains. 
Their holiday-cloaths go from father.to fon, and 
are feldom worn out till the fecond or third genera- 
tion; fo that "tis common enough to fee a country- 
man in the doublet and breeches of his great grand- 
father. b Addifyn. 
20. Hard; difficult: grievous. A proverbial 
expreffion. 
It is no grea? matter to live lovingly with good 
_Natured and meek perfons. Taylor's Devotion, 


Great. m f. [from the adjective.] The 


whole; the grofs ; the whole ina lump. 
To let out thy harvett by great or by day, 

Let this by experience lead thee the way: 

By great wi!l deceive thee with ling’ ring it out; 

By day will difpatch. Tuffer's Eufbandry, 
It were behoveful, far the Rrength of the navy 

that no fhips fhould be builded by the great: for 

by daily experience they are found to be weak and 

imperfect, Raleigh's Effays, 

€ did at length fo many flain forget, 


cqual to that greatnc/s, as all pain caufes defire equal 

to itfelf; hecaufe the abfence of good is not always a 

pain, as the prefence gf pain is. $ Locke, 
3. High degree of any quality. 

Zeal in duties, thould be proportioned to the great- 
nefs of the reward and the certainty. Rogers. 

4- High place; dignity; power; influence ; 
empire, 

The moft fervile flattery is lodged moft eafily in 
the groffeft capacity; for their ordinary conceit 
draweth a yielding to greatne/s, and then have they 
not wit to difcern the right degrees of duty. Sidzey. 

Farewell, a long farewell to all my greatnefs, Shak. 

So many 
As will to greatne/t dedicate them/‘elves. Shakefp, 

1 beg your greatne/s not to give the law 
In other realms ; but beaten, to withdraw. Dryden, 

Approiching greatne/t met him with her charme 
Of pow'r and future ftate ; 

He fhook her ftom his arms. Dryden. 

Themittocles raifed the Athenians to their great- 
nefs at fery which he thought to be the true and. con- 
ftant intereft of that commanwealth.’ Swift, 

§- fwelling pride; affected ftate. 

My lord would have you know, that it is not of 
as or greatne/s that he cometh not aboard your 
ips k Kad Bacon, 

6. Merit; magnanimity ; noblenefs of mind, 

Greatnefs of mind and noblenefs their feat 

Build in her lovelett. Milton. 
7. Grandeur; ftate ; magnificence. 

Greatnefs with Timon dwells’in fuch a draught, 

As brings all Brobdignag before your thought Pope. 


Greave. n.f [znzp, Saxon.] A grove. 
Spenfer. 


: J Yet when there haps a honey-fall 
Pia aye thou art great, and thy name is grear 6. And loft the tale, and took them by thegreat, Dryd, We'tl lick the Gitdiptleaics, AD. 
Ki reat Creatar thus reply'd, Bilton, Carpenters build an houfe by the great, and are And tell thebees that theirs is gall 
7 


Pied. agreed for the inn ofmoncy. AZaxon's Mech, Exer, To that upon the greaves, AT. Drayton. 
e 5U 


Greaves. 


GRE 


Graves. a. f, [from grevés. French. ] 
Armour for the legs; a fort of boots. 
It wants the fingular number. 


He had greaves of brafs upon his legs. “t. Sa. xvii. 
A (hield make for him, and ahelm, fair greaves, 


and curets fuch , 
As may renown'thy workmanthip, and honour him 
as much. Chapman's fliads. 


Grecism. n. fe [grecifmus, Latin.) An 
idiom of the Greek language. 
Gree. x. f. [gré, French; probably from 
gratia.) Good will; favour ; good grace. 
And falling her before on lowly knee, 
To her makes prefent of his fervice feen, 
Which the accepts with thanks and goodly gree. 
Spenfer. 
Greece. x. / [corrupted from degrees. It 
is written likewife greeze or grice.] A 
flight of fteps. Obfolete. 
Ev'ry greece of fortune 

Is fmother’d by that below. Shakefpeare. 
After the proceffion, the king himfelf remaining 

feasted in the quire, the lord archbifhop upon the 

grecce of the quire, made a long oration: Bacon. 
GRE'EDILY. adv. [from greedy.) Eagerly 5 
ravenoufly ; voracioufly ; with keen ap- 
petite or defire. ` 
Greedily (he engorg’d without reftraint. Milton. 
He fwallow’d it as greedily 

As parched earth drinks rain. Denham. 
Evin deadly plants, and herbs of pois’nous juice 

Wild hunger teeks ; and to prolong our breath, 

We greedily devour our certain death. Dryden. 

Gre'epiness. x. f. [from greedy.] Ra- 
venoufnefs ; voracity ; hunger; eagernefs 
of appetite or defire. 

For in ftealth, wolf in greedinefs, Shak. K. Lear. 
Thither with all greedinefs of affection are they 
gone, and-there they intend to fup. Shake/p. 
If thou wert the wolt thy greedine/s would aftict 
thee. Shakefpeare's Timon. 
l with the fame greedinefs did feek, 

As water when I thir, to fwallow Greek. Denham. 

GRE'EDY. adj. [gnxoig, Sax. graadig, 

Dan. gretig, Dutch. ] 

t. Ravenous ; voracious; hungry. l 

Asa lion that is greedy ot his prey. Pf xvii. 12. 
Be not unfatiable in any dainty thing, nor too 

greedy upon meats. Ecclef. xxxvii. 29. 
He made the greedy ravens to'be llias s caterers, 

and bring him food. King Charles. 

"2. Eager; vehemently defirous. It is now 
commonly taken in an ill fenfe. 

Greedy to know, as is the mind of man, 

Their caufe of death, fw:ft to the fire heran. Fairfax. 
The ways-of every one that is greedyof gain. Prov. 
Stern look’d the fiend, as fruitrate of his will, 

Not half futhe'’d and grerdy yet to kill. Dryden, 
While the reaper fills his greedy hands, 

And biads the golden (heaves in brittle bands. Dryd. 
How fearful would he be of all greedy and unjutt 

ways o‘ raifing the:r lortune ? Law, 

GREEN. | ad. (grun, German; grien, 
Dutch. } 

t. Having a colour formed commonly by 
compounding blue and yellow; of the 
colour of the leaves: of trees or herbs. 
‘The th colour is faid to be mott fa- 
vourable to the fight. | 

"Fhe general colour of plants‘is green, which is 
aicolour that no flower is*of: there is a grcenith 
primrofe, bug it 1s pale and fcarce a green. Bacon. 

Groves for ever. grren. Pope. 

2. Pale; fickly ; from whence we call the 
maid’s difeafe the green ficknefs, or chlo- 
rofs. Like it is Sappho’s Xawgorien roug. 

Was the hope drunk 
Wherein you dreft yourfelt ? Hath it flept fince? 
And wakes it now to look fo green and pale 
At what it did fo freely? dbakefpeare's Macheth. 
Theis’ never any of thcfe demure boys come to 


36 Flourifhing ; freh; undecayed: from 


4. New; freh: as a green wound. 


5. Not dry. 


6. Not roafted; half raw. 


7. Unripe; immature; young : becaufe fruits 


GRE 


they fall into a kind of male green fick- 
Shake[p. Henry IV. 

Till the green ficknefs and love's force betray’d 
To death's remorfelefs arms th’ unhappy aar; 


any proof, 
nefs. 


artb. 


trees in fpring. 
If I have any where faid a green old age, I have 
Virgil’s authority; Sed cruda deo virifque fenettus, 
Dryden. 


The door is open, fir; there lies your way : 
You may be jogging while your boots are green. 


Shakefp. 
Griefs are green; 
And all thy friends,which thou muft make thy fricnds, 
Have but their tings and teeth newly ta’en out 
Shakefp. 
In a vault, 
Where bloody Tybalt, yet but greer in earth, 
Lies feftering in his fhroud. Shak, Romeoand Juliet. 
A man that ftudieth revenge keepeth his own 
Wounds green, which otherwife would heal and do 
well. 
' I might dilate on the temper of the people, the 
power, arts, and intereft of the contrary party, but 
thofe are invidious topicks, too green in our remem- 
brance. Dryden. 


If a fpark of error have thus far prevailed falling 
even where the wood was green, and farthett off from 
any inclination unto furious attempts; muft not the 
peril thereof begreater in men, whofe minds are of 
themfelves as dry as fewel, apt beforehand unto tu- 
mults ? Hooker's Dedication. 

Being an olive tree 
Which late he tell’d ; and being greene muft be 
Made lighter for his manage. Chapman. 

Of fragility the caufe is an impotency to be ex- 
tended, and therefore {tone is more fragil than metal, 
and fo dry wood is more fragil than green. Bacon. 

If you but confider a piece of green wood burning 
in achimney, you will readily difcern, in the dif- 
banded parts of it, the four elements. Boyle. 

The green’ do often heat the ripe, and the ripe, fo 
heated, give fire tothe green, Mortimer’s Hufb. 


Under this head we may rank thofe words which 
fignify different ideas, by a fort of an unaccountable 
far-fetched analogy, or diftant refemblance, that 
fancy has introduced between one thing and another; 
as when we fay the meat is green, when it is half 
roa(ted, Watts's Logick. 


are green before they are ripe. 
My fallad days,. 

When T'was-green in judgment, cold in blood ! Shak. 
O charming youth, in the firit op’ning page ; 

So many graces in fo green an age. _ Dryden. 
¥ou'll find a difference 

Between the promife of his greener days, 

And thefe he matters now. Shakefp. Henry V. 
If you would fat green geefe, hut them up when 

they are abouta month old. Mortimer’s Hufeandry. 
Stubble geefe ac Michaelmas are feen 

Upon the fpit, next May produces green. 


GREEN, 4. f. 


1. The green colour; green colour of dif- 
ferent fhades. 
Her mother hath intended, 
Phat, quaint in green, the thall be loofe enrob’d. 
Shake/p. 
But with your prefence chec’rd, they ceafe to mourt:, 
And walks wear trether green at your return. Dryden. 
Cinnabar, illuminated by this beam,, appears of 
the fame red colour as in day light ;.and if at the 
lens you intercept the green making and blue making 
raysy. its rednefs-will become more full and lively. 
Newton's Opticks. 
Let us but confider the two colours of yellow and 
blue, if they are mingled together in any confiderable 
proportion, they make a green. Watts's Logick. 
2. A grafly plain. 
For this down-trodden eguity, we tread 
Jo warlike march thefe grecys before your town, 
Shake/peare. 


King. 


GRE'ENBROOM. n. f. [cyti/a geniftia, Latin.) 
Mi 


Bacon’: Effays. | 


GRE i 


O’er the fmooth enamell’d green, 
Where no print of ftep hath been, 


Follow me as I fing. Miltom 
The young AE milia, fairer to be feen 
Than the fair lilly on the flow’ry green. Dryden. 


3. Leaves; branches; wreaths. 


With greens and flow’rs recruit their empty hives, 
And feek freth forage to fuftain their lives. Dryden. 
Ev'ry brow with cheerful green iscrown’d; , 

The fealts are doubled, and the bowls go round. ` 
) Dryden. 
The fragrant greens I (eek, my brows to bind-Lryd, 


To GREEN. v. a. [from the noun.} To 


A low word. 

' Great Spring before . l 
Green’d all the year; and fruits and bloffoms blufh'd 
In focial fweetnefs on the felf-fame bough. Tbomp/, 


make green. 


A fhrub. 


U7. 


GRE'ENCLOTH. 7. f. A board or court of 


juitice held in the counting-houfe of the 
ing’s houfhold, for the taking cogni- 
zance of all matters of government and 
juftice within the king’scourt-royal; and 
for correcting all the fervants that fhall 
offend. Dia. 


For the greencloth law, take it in the largeft fenta 
Ihave no opinion of it. Bacon’s.advice to Villiers. 


Gre/ENBYED. adj. [green and eye.| Having 


eyes coloured with green. 
Doubtful thoughts, and rafh-embrac’d defpair, 
And hudd’ting-fear,.and greexeyed jealoufy: Shak. 


GRE'ENFINCH. 2. fe [chloris.|' Avkind of 


bird. 


The chaffinch, greenfinch, dormoufe,.and other 
{mall birds, are injurious to fome fruits. Mortimer. 


GRE'ENFISH. 2.f. [a/ellus, Latin.} A kind 


of fifth. Ainfwarthe. 


GRE'ENGAGE. 2. f. A fpecies of plum. 
Gree'nHouse. 2. fa- [green and howe.) A 


houfe in which tender plants are sheltered 
from the weather. 

If the feafon prove exceeding piercing, which‘you 
may know by the freezing of a moiftened cloth fet 
in your greenboufe, kindle fome charcoal.. Evxefyn. 

Sometimes our road led us into feveral hoilow: 
apartments among the rocks and mountains, .that 
look ‘like fo many natural greenboufes, as being al- 
ways fhaded with a great variety of trees and fhrubs 
that never lofe their.verdure. Addifon. 

A kitchen garden is a more pleafant fight than the 
fineft orangery or artificial greenboufe. — Spectator. 


GREENISH. adj. [from green.) Somewhat 


green ; tending to green. 
With goodly greeni/B locks, all loofe, unty’d, 
As each had been a bride. Spenfer. 
Oi this order the green of all vegetables feems to 
be, partly by reafon of the intenfenefs of their ce- - 
lours, and.partly becaufe, when they wither, fome of 
them. turn tosa greeni® yellow, Newtons 


GRE'ENLY. adv., [from green. | 


1. With a greenifh colour. 
2. Newly ;.frefhly. 


3. Immaturely. 
4.. Wanly ; timidly. Notin ufe. 


Kate I cannot look green/y, nor gafp out my elo- 
quence ; nor have J cunning in proteitation. Shake/p. 
Gre'enness. 2. /. [from green. | | 
1. The quality of being green; viridity ; 
viridnefs. 

About it grew fuch fort of «trees, as either excel- 
lency of fruit, ftatclinefs of growth, continual green- 
nefs, or poetical fancies have made at any time fa- 
mous. Sidney. 

In a meadow, „though the.meer grafsand greenne/$ 
delights, yet the variety of Auwers doth heighten and 
beautify. Ben Jonjon. 

My reafon, which difcourfes .on what it finds in 
my phantafy, can confidér greenne/s by itfelf, os mel- 
lownefs, os {weetuels, or coldnefs, fingly and alone 
by itfelt, Digby on bodies, 

2. Iminaturity ; 


GRE 


g. Immaturity ; unripenefs, 


= This prince, while yet the errors in his nature 
were excufed by the greenneft of his youth, which 
took all the fault. upon itlelf, loved a private man’s 


wife. r Sidney. 
3. Frehnefs; -igoj 
Take the picture of a man in the greenne/s and 

of bis youth, and in the latter date and 
n of his drooping years, and you will fcarce 
he fame perfon. _ South. 


GREE'NSICKENESS. 7, f. [green and ficknef.] 
. The-difcafe of maids, -fo called from the 
palenefs which it produces. | 
Sour eruCtations, and a craving appetite, i agp 
of terreftrial and abforbent fubftances, are the cafe 
of girls in the greenfichne/s. > Arbuthnot, 
Gree NSWARD. | n.f: [green and fward : 
G RE'ENSWORD. j of the the fame original 
with fwath.] The turf on which grafs 
TOWS. | sw 
* This is the prettieft. low-born lafs that ever 
~ Rion the greenfword.  Shake/p.. Winter's Tale. 
‘After break thelr fat pia ods 
Ongrcenfword ground, acool and grateful tate. 
AZ ‘ j Eu gy Dryden. 
In hallow foils allis’ gravel within a few inches; 
and fometimesin low ground a thin green/tword, 
and floughy underneath; which laft turns 


vivacit 
Aecien 
know it to belong to t 


4. Newnefs. 


3 Swift. 
Gre'exnweev. a. fe [green and 


Dyers weed... 


-Gre'snwoopn. nf. [green and wood.) Af 


wood confidered as. it appears in the 
Spring or Summer. It is fometimes ufed 


as one word. ‘ 
Among wild herbs under the greenwood (hade. 
Fairfax. 
It happen’d on a Summer's holiday, 
That to the greenwood thade he took his way; 
‘For Cymon thunn’d the ‘church. i Dryden. 
To GREET. v. a. [grator, Latin; geran, 
Saxon. ] ; 
te To addrefs at a meeting. 
I think if men, which in thefe places live, 
Durft look in themfelves, and themfelves retrieve, 
They would like ftrangers greet themifelves. Doane. 
I would gladly go, 
To greet my Pallas with fuch news below, Dryden. 
2+ ‘To addrefs in whatever manner. 
My noble partner 
You greet with prefent grace, and great predi@ion; 
To me you fpeak not. Sbakefp. Macbeth, 
Now, Thomas Mowbray, do I turn to thee, 
Asd mark my greeting well ; for what 1 {peak, 
My body thall make good. Sbake/p. Richard 11. 
3» To falute in kindnefs or refpe&. 
My Lord, the Mayor of London comes to greet you. 
—God blefs your grace with health and happy days. 


bakefp. 
Now the herald lark d 
Left his ground neft, high tow'ring to defery 
The morn’s approach, and grect her with his fong. 


Milton, 
Onceihad the early matrons run ` 
To greet her of a lovely fon. Mitton, 
fea’s cur own? and now afl nations greet, 
With bending fails, each veffel of our fleet. Waller, 
Thus pale they meet, their eyes with fury burn: 
None greets; for none the greeting will return; 
Butin dumb furliuefs, each arm’d with care, 
His foe profet, as brother of the war. Dryden. 


4- To congratulate. 
His lad;;, feeing all that channel from far, 

A pproacht in hafte to greet his vitorie. Spenfer, 

5+ ‘Lo pay compliments at a diftance, 
The king’s a-bed, 

And fent great largefs to-your officers ; 

This diamond he greets your wife withal, 
_ By the name of moft kind hoftefs, Sbakef, Macbeth, 
€. To meet, as thofe do who 89 to pay con- 


gratulations.. Not much in ufe. 


all into 


auced. | 


GRI 
Your hafte 


Is now urg’d on you. 
~ We will greet the time. Shake/p. King Lear. 
To Grerr. =. 2. To meet and falute, 
‘There greet in flience, as the dead are wont, 
And fleep in peace. SLakefp. 
Such was that face on which I dwelt with joy, 
Ere Greece affemblediftemm'd the tides to Troy: 
But parting then for that detefted hore, 
Our eyes, unhappy! never greeted more. Pope. 
GRE'ETER. 2. fa [from the verb.] He who 
greets. 
GREETING. 2. f. {from pret] Salutation 
at meeting, or compliments at a diftance. 
l from him 
Give you all greetings, that a king, as friend, 
Can fend his brother. Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 
Greeze. my. [Otherwile written greece. 
See Greece, or Grisze, ot Grice ° 
from degrees.) A flight of fteps ; a ftep. 
GrelcaL. adj. [grex, gregis, Lat. } Belong- 


ing to a flock. Dia. 

GREGARIOUS. adj." gregariusġt Latin. ] 
Going in flocks or'herds,- like fheep or 
partridges. * 


No birdsof prey aregregaricus. Rayer the Creation. 
Gre'miat. adj. | gremium, Latin. } .. Per- 
taining to the lap, Dia. 
GRENA'DE. 2. f. [from pomum granatum, 
Latin.}] A little hollow globe or ball 
of iron, or other metal, about two inches 
and a half in diameter, which, being filled 
with fine powder, is fet on fire by means 
of a fmall fufee faftened to the touch- 
hole; as foon as it is kindled, the cafe 
flies into many fhatters, much to the da- 
mage of all that aod near, Harris. 
Gre'Navier. xf (grenadier, French, from 
grenade.) A tall foot-foldier, of whom 
there is one company: in every regiment : 
fuch men being employed to throw gre- 
nades. 

Peaceallays the thepherd’s fear 

Of wearing cap of grenadier. Gay's Paftorals, 
GRENADO. wf. See GRENADE» 

Yet to exprefs a Scot, to play that prize, 

Not all thofe mouth grenados can fuffice. Cleaveland. 

You may as well try to quench a flaming grenado 
with a thell of fair water as hope to fucceed. Watts, 

Grevur. 2.f/. A kind of foflile body. 

A fort of tin ore, with its greut.; that is, a con- 
geries of cryftals, or fparks of {par, of the bignefs of 
bayfalt, and of a brown fhining colour immerfed 

_ therein, . Grew's Mufaum. 
Grew. The preterite of grew. 
The pleafing talk he fails not to renew ; 
Soft and more foft at ev'ry touch it grew. 
Grey. adj. [gris, French. * More 
written gray.) See Gray. 
us ancient ruffian, Sir, whofe life I fpar’d at 
fuit of his grey beard. Shakefp. Kirg Lear, 

Our green youth copies what grey inners att, 
When venerable age commends the fact. Dryden, 

Gre'yHounp. 2. f [Srnigpund, Saxon. ] 
A tall fleet dog that chafes in fight. 
Firlt may a trulty greyhound transform himfelf into 
a yer. Sidney. 
» on the downs we fee, near Wilton fair, 
A haften’d hare from greedy greyhounds go. Sidney, 
Th’ impatient greyhound, ilipt from far, 
Bounds o'er the glebe to catch the fearful hare. Dryd. 
Grice. n. f. 
ie A little pig. Gouldman. 
2. A-ftep or greeze. 
No, not a grice, 
This a ftep to love; Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 
10 GRIDE. v.z, [gridare, Italian. |.'Vo cut; 
to make way by cutting. A word elegant, 
but not in ufe, 


Dryden, 
properly 


| 2. Grievance ; harm. 


GRI 


His poignant fpea? he thrift with pififant {way, 
That through his thigh the mortal ttee! did gride. 


S Efer o 
So fore P 


The griding fword, with difcontinuous wound, 
Pafs’d through him! Milton's Paradife Loft. 
GRI'DELIN. adj. A colour mixed of white 
and red. 
The ladies drefs'd in rich fymarg were feen, 
Of Floreuce fatten, flower’d with white and green, 
_ And fora thade betwixt the bloomy gride/in, Dryden. 
GRIDIRON., x. f. [ grind, Iflandick, a prate, 
and irern.) A -portable grate on which 
meat is laid’ to be broiled upon the fire. 
_. He-had added two brs to the gridiron, Spefaror. 
GRIEF. mf. [trom grieve; prif; Welth, 
probably from the ae] 
i. Sorrow ;- trouble for fomething paft, 
I will intru& my forrows to be proud ; 
For grief is proud, and makes his owner {tout. Shak. 
Wringing of the hands, knocking the breaft, ate 
but the ceremonies of forrow, the pomp and oitenta- 
tion of an effeminate grief, which peak not fo much 
the greatnefs of the mifery as the fmallnefs of the 
mind. South. 
‘The mother was fo afflicted at the lofs of a fine 
boy, who washer only fon,. that fhe died for grief of 
it, © Addifon. 
[Grief, Frenchi] Not 
in ufe. 


Be factious for redrefs of all thefe griefiw 
And I will fet this foot of mine as far 
As who goes fartheft. ! 
The king hath fent tooknow si 
The nature of your grief, ‘and whereupon 
You conjurefrom the breaft oficivil peace r 
Such bold’ hottility ? Shake/p. Herry IV. 
3. Pain; difeafe. Obfolete. 
GRIEVANCE. #, fe. [from grief] 
1. A ftate of -uneafinefs. Out of ufe. 
2. The caufe of uneatinefs, ‘Ufed of fuch 


caufes as are the effets of human Condi. 
What remedy cam be found againit grievances, 
but to bring religion into countenance, and encourage 
thole who, from the hope of future reward, and 
dread of future punithment, will be moved to juftice 
and integrity ? Swift. 
ToGRIEVE. v. a. (grever, French; griever, 
Flemifh; gravis, Latin. ] 
Ie To afi; to hurt. 
For he doth not aflict willingly, nor grieve the 
children of men, Luke iii. 22. 
Forty years long was' I grieved with this genera. 
tion. Pfal. 
It repented the Lord that he had made man on 
the earth, and it grieved him at his heart. Gen. vi. 
Griev'd at the thonght, he vow’d his whole en- 
deavour 
Should be to clofe thofe breaches, 
z. To make forrowful. 


When one’ man kills another, thinking that he 
killeth a wild beaft; if the fame man remembreth 
afterwards what ‘he hath done, and is. not grieved 
for the fact, in this cafe he hath finned; becaufe 
his not. grieving is offenfive unto God, though the 
fact were merely befides his will. Perkins. 

To Grieve. v. ne To be in pain: for 
fomething paft; to mourn; to forrow, 
as for the death of friends. It has fome- 
times af and fometimes for before the 

caufe of grief: perhaps “is ae be- 


T 


Shake/p. 


Rowe. 


fore our misfortunes, and for before our 
faults. i 
Do not you grieve at this. Shuke/p, Henry IV. 
How didit thou grieve then, Adam, to behold 
The end of all thy offspring’end fo fad. Milton, 
With equal mind what happens let us bear; 
Nor joy nor grieve too much for things beyond our 
_ Care. Dryden, 
Grir'vincty. adv. [from grieve] In 
forrow; forrowfully. 
Grievingly, L.think, 


5 U2 The 


P GRI 


The peace between the French and us not values 
The coft that did conclude it. “Shak. Henry VAI. 


GRI 


For while we wrangle here and jars 


We are grilled allat Temple-bar. Hudibras. 


GRIE'VOUS. adj. [gravis, Latin; or from | GRIM. adj. [gpimma, Saxon. ] 


To grieve. } 
1, Afidtive; painful; hard to'be born. 

T'o the fieth, as the apoftle himfelf granteth, all 
affition is naturally grievous. Hocker. 

Correction is grievous unto him that forfaketh 
the way, and he that hateth reproof fhall die. 

Prov. xv. 10. 
a. Such as caufes forrow. 

To own a great but grievoustruth, though they 
quicken and fharpen the invention, they corrupt the 
temper. Watts. 

3. Expreffing a great degree of uneafinefs. 

He durft not difobey, but fent grievous com- 

plaints to the parliament of the ufage he was forced 
. to fubmit to. Clarendon, 
4. Atrocious; heavy. 

` Tewas a grievous fault, 

Add grievoufly hath’ Cæfar anfwer’d it. ` Shake/p. 

Crying fios I call thofe, which are fo heinous,, 
and in their kind fo grievous, that they haften 
God's judgments and call down for fpeedy vengeance, 
upon, the finner. oat Perkins. 

5. Sometimes ufed’ adverbially in low lan- 


» guage... 
Fle cannot come, my lord; he’s grievous fick. 
STO Shakefp. 
Grie'vousry. adv. [from grievous, | : 


də Painfully; with het 
Wide was the wound, and a large lukewarm flood, 
Red as thesrofe, thence guthed griewufly,. Spenfer. 
2. With difcontent; with ill-will. 
Grittus perceiving how grievcu/ly the matter was 
taken, with the danger he was in, began to doubt. 
Knolles. 
3. Calamitoufly ; miferably. 
dain Vee howja number of foulsare, for want of right 
< information, oftentimes grievoufly vexed. Hooker. 
‘4. Vexatioufly; to a, great degree of un- 
»..eafinefs. ` : 
Houfes built in plains are apt to be grievoufly an- 
/noyed with mire and dist. Ray on the Creation, 
Griec'vousness. 2. f. [from grievous. ] 
Sorrow; pain; calamity. 
They fled from the fwords, from the drawn fword 
and from the bent bow, and from the grievou/ne/s 
j of war. Af. xxi. 15. 
Gai'rrin. | 2. / [This should rather be 
~Geri'rron. f © written gryfom, or gryphon; 
Typis 
} s n.| A fabled animal, faid to be 
generated between the lion and eagle, 
and to have the head and paws of the lion, 
and the wings of the eagle. 


Of all bearing among thefe winged creatures, the |. 


griffin is the moft ancient. Peacham on Blazoning. 

Arifteus, a poet of Proconefus, afnrmed, that 
near the one-eyed nations griffins defended the mines 
of gold. Brown, 


Gric. #.f. [kricke, Bavarian, a little duck.) | Grime. 2. fe [from grim. | Dirt deeply in- 


1..It feems originally to have fignified ary 
thing below the natural fize. 
2. A {mall eel. 
3. A „merry creature. Lepper „from 
Grech; græcklus feflivus, atin. | 
Hard is her heart as flint or Rone, 
She laughs to fee me pale 3 
And merry as 3 grig is grown, 
And britk as botde-ale. Swift. 
To Gri. v.n. (grille, a grate, French. | 
To broil on a grate or gridiron. 
Griucave. x. fe [from gwl]: Any thing 
broiled on the, gridiron. l 
To Gri'try. V. a. [from grill.) “This 


word fignifies, as it feems; to harafs; to] 


hurt: as we now fay, Tè roaf a man, tor 
to teatfe kirn 


yey ;. but it is generally written | 2- 


GriMa’'LKIN. 


Yo Grime. v: a. [from the noun.) To 


Gri'M_y. adv. [from grim.] 


le ose a countenance of terrour; hor- 
rible; hideous; frightful. 
‘The innocent prey in hafte he does forfake, 
Which quit from death, yet quakes in every limb, 
With change of fear to fee the lion look fo grim. 


Spenfers 


Bound in thofe gloomy caves with adamantine chains. 


Grim Saturn yet remains, 


Drayton. 
Thou haft a grim appearance, and thy face 
Bears a command in’t. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
Their dear caufes 
Would to the bleeding and the grim alarm 
Excite the mortified man. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
What if the breath that kindled thofe grim fires, 
Awak'd, thould blow them into fevenfold rage ? 
Milton. 
Expert. to turn the fway 
Of battle, openwhen and where to clofe 
The ridges of grim war., 
He that dares to die, : 
May laugh at the grim face of law, and fcorn 
The cruel wrinkle of a tyrant brow. Deabam’s Sophy. 
Their fwarthy hofts would darken all our plains, 
Doubling the native horrour of the war, 
And making death more grim. Addifon’s Cato. 


2. Ugly; ill-looking. 


Strait ftood up to him 
Divine Ulyffes; who with lookes exceeding grave: 
and grim, 
This better check gave. Chapman. 


Grim vifag’d war had fmooth'd his wrinkl’d front. 


i Shakefp. 
Venus was likeher mother; for her father is but 
grim. , Shakefp. 


Gaima'ce. 2. f. [French, from grim.) 


1. A diftortion of the countenance from 


habit, affectation, or infolence. 
He had not fpar’d to fhew his piques, 

Againtt th? haranguer’s politicks, 

With {mart remarks of leering faces, 

And annotations of grimaces! Hudibras. 
The favourable opinion and good word of men 

comes oftentimes at a very eafy rate; and by a few 

demure looks and affected whims, fet off with fome 

odd devotional poftures and grimaces, and fuch other 

little arts of diffimulation, cunning men will do 

wonders. South's Sermons, 
The buffoon ape, with grimaces and gambols, 

carried it from the whole field. L’ Eftrange. 

The French nation is addicted to grimace. Speé?. 

Air of affectation. 

Vice in a vizzard, to avoid: grimace, . 

Allows all freedom, but to fee the face., Granville, 

n. f. (gris, French; grey. 

and malkiz, or little Moll.) Grey little 

woman; the name of an old cat. 
Grimalkin, to domeftick vermin fworn 

An everlatting foe, with watchful eye 

Lies nightly brooding o'er a chinky gaps 

Protending her fell claws, to thoughtlefs mice 

Sure ruin. Pbilips. 


finuated; fullying blacknefs not ealily 
cleanfed. 


Swart, like my thoe, but her face nothing fo 
clean kept; for why? She fweats: a man may go 
over thocs.in the grime of. it. Shakefp. 

Collow is the word, by. which they denote black 
grime of burnt coalsor wood. Mocdward on Fofils. 


dirt; to fully deeply. 
My face I'll grime with filth, 
Blanket my loins, elf all.my hair in knots. 
Shake/peare. 


1. Horribly ; hideoufly ; terribly. 
We've landed in Hitime: ie fkies look grimly, 
And threaten prefent bliftery. dhake/p. 
So Pluto, feiz’d of Vroferpine, convey'd 
To bell’s tremendous gloom th” affrighted maid; 


Milton’s Paradife Loft. 


GRI 


There grimly (mil'd, pleas'd with the beauteous 
rize 
Nor eya Jove his funthiae and his fkies. Addijen. 

2. Sourly; fullenly. 

The augurs = © of 
Say they know not; they cannot tell; look grimly, 
And dare not {peak their knowledge. Shuke/pe 

Gri'mMness. 2.-f. |from grim.] Horror; 
frightfulnefs of vifage. 

To GRIN. ~v. x. [xnennian, Saxon; grin- 
nen, grinden, Dutch, undoubtedly of the 
fame origin with To grind, as we now fay 
to grind the teeth; grincer, French. | 

1. To fet the teeth together and withdraw 
the fips either in anger or in. mirth, © 

Death, death! oh, amiable, lovely death! 

Come grin on me, and | will think thou fmil’ft. 
Shake/p. 
What valour were it, when a cur doth grin, 
For one to truft his hand between his teeth, 
When he might fpurn-him with his foot away, S424. 

It was no unpleafant enrertainment to me to fce 
the various methods with which they have attacked 
me; fome with piteous moans and outcries, others 
grinning and only thewing their teeth. Stilling fleet. 

A lion’s hide he wears; i 
About his fhoulders hangs the fhaggy fkin; 
The teeth and gaping jaws feverely grin. Dryden. 

They neither could defend, nor can purfue ; 

But grina’d their teeth, and caft a helplefs view., 
D _ Dryden* 

Madnefs, we fancy, gave an ill-tim’d birth ` 
To grinning laughter, and to frantick mirth. Prior. 

ools grin on fools, and Stoicklike fupport, | 
Without one fighy the pleafures of a court. Young. 

2. To fix the teeth as in anguifh. 

I like not fuch grianizg honour as Sir Walter 
hath: give me life, which if I can fave, fo; if not, 
honour comes unlook’d for, and there’s an.end. 

Shake/p. Henry \V. 

Grin. 2./. [from the verb.] The act of 
clofing the teeth and fhewing them, 

He laughs at him: in’s face too. 

—O you miftake him; ’twas.an humble gri”, 

The A E joy of courtiers and of dogs. Dryden. 
The mufcles were fo drawn together on each fide 

of his face, that he fhewed twenty teeth at a grin. 

Addifon. 

Deifts are effectually beaten in all their combats 

at the weapons of men, that is, reafon and argu- 

ments; and they would now attack oue religion 

with the talents of avile animal, that is, grim and 

grimace. Watts on the Mind. 
What lords are thofe faluting with a grin ? 


One is juft out, and one'is lately in. Young. 


Grin. n. J [anyn, Zynene, Saxon.] A 
{narc; a trap. 
Like a bride that hafteth to his gry7,_- 
Not knowinge the perile. Chaucer. 


The grix fhall take him by the heel, and the 
robber {hall prevail againft hım. Job, xviii. Ge 
To GRIND. v. a. preter. J ground; part. 
paf. ground. : [gnmoan, - gzegrunden, 
ground, Saxon. | 
1. To reduce any thing to powder by. fric- 
tion; to comminute by attrition. 

And whofoever thall fall on this ftone, fall be 
broken; but on whomfoever it hall fall, it we ind 
him to powder. ` Tatr. 

He that will have a cake out of the wheat, muft 

«feeds tarry the grinding. Shak. Trotlusand Crefida, 

Whar relation or afhnity is there between a mi- 
nute body and cogitation, any more than the greateft ? 
Isa fmall drop of rain any wiler than the ocean? 
Or do we grind inanimate corn into living and ra- 
tional meal ? Lentiey'a Sermons, 


2. To fharpen or fmooth by rubbing on 
fomething hard, 


Meeting with time, flack thing, faid I, 
Thy fithe is dull; whet it, for fhame: i 
No marvel, Sir, he did reply,” (5 
If itat-length-delferve fome- blame; 
Rut where one man would have me grina its 
*E'wenty to one too fharp do find it, Herbert. 
t Agank 


i E TAA 


E. 


T Hia 


GRI 


Againft a ftump his tufk the monfter grinds. f 


And inthe fharpen’d edge new vigourfinds. Dryd. 
3. To rub one againit another... "* 69 ©: 
So up he fet him rife : whorwith grim look, ») 
"And’count’nance; tterny upitanding, ’gan togrind 
His grated teerh forgreaten(dains ; Spenfer. 
i+ Harfh founds, as of a.faw when itis fharpened, and 
grinding of one {tone again{t another, make a thi- 
vering or horror inthe body, and fetethe. teeth on 
edge. T ? Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
That the ttomach in animals grinds the fubitances 


yy 


which it receives, is evident from the dilection of } 


- animals, whichthave fwallowed» metals, which have 
* “been foucd poliihed omtherfide next-thetomach. 

sB ok asdi merge yy Arduthnes on-Aliments, | 
4. To harafs'y to: opprefs. - 


Some merelvants avid“trade(men, ‘under colour of! 


< furnitting the'colony with neceffaries, may not grind 
_ them fovas thall always:keep them in poverty. 


diy Bacon's Advice to Villers. 
Another way, the ‘Spaniards have taken to grird, 


» the Neapolitans, and yet to take off the odium. trom. 
Mente Seen ee 3E 8 AB 


g: In the following jlines. I-know. not whe- 


<‘ther-it be not corruptly ufed for gridixg,| 
e : TP fi > atr f 
CAOB, Sod sid Ye s i 
Not knowing "twas my labour, I complain 
ootings, and of grinding pains, 
My throws came thicker, and my cries ercreas’d, 
mage the + . > “ Dryden. 


To GRIND, V. w. ` . š 

1. To perform 
move a mil. "~ 

_ _ Fetter’d they fend thee’ ' 
Into the common prifon; there to grind . 
Among the tlaves and aiies. Milton's A nifics. 
2: ‘To be'moved as in the act of grinding. 

~ © “Shrinking finews ftart, 

And fmeary foam works o’er my grinding jaws. 

. R 


Garver. 2. /. [from grind. ] 
1s Onethat grinds; one that works. in a 
mill. 
2. The inftrument of grinding. 
His heart a folid rock, to fear unknown, . 
And harder than the grinder’s nether ttone. Sandys. 
į Now exhort 
Thy hinds toexercife the pointed ftee! 
On the hard rock, and give a wheely form 
To the expefted grinder. Philips. 


3: [zrind ctoday.] -The back teeth; the 
double teeth. 

‘Fhe teeth are in men of threeskinds: (harp, as 
the foreteeth; broad, as the back-teeth, which we 
call the molar-teeth, or grinders; and pointed teeth, 
or canine, which are between both. Bacon. 

He the raging lionef confounds, 

The roaring lion with his javelin’ wounds; 

Scatters their whelps, their grinders breaks $ fo they 
With'the old hunter ftarve tor want of prey. Sandys. 
+ The jaw-teeth, or grinders, in Latiawo/ares, ate 
made flat ‘and broad ‘a-top, and" witbal fomewhat 
uneven and rugged, that, by their,-koobs and little 
Cavitiesy they may the better retain, grind, and 
commixthe aliments. Ray on the Creatisn. 
WNature -i3 ‘at!agreatdeal of labour to tranfmute 
svegetable ‘into animal fub(tances; therefore herb- 
sanimals, which do pot ruminate, have roog 
tnders and chew much. * Arbuthnat. 

4» The teeth, in irony or contempt. 

One, who at the fight of fopperopen’d wide | 


_ Hesmouth’d-them, and betwixt his grinders caught. 
r Sh al (rhea, 7 a “sh” : ên. 
GRI'NDLESTON om m from grind and 
"GRUNDSTONE. "S fone.) The ftone on 
* whith edged 
Such a light aad mettali’ 

Saw you never yet in France ; 

And, by, the Jeadrrocn, forthe nonce, 

That turascupdlike candela. 


+t 
e 
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Ben Fon 


` Hammond. 


w Scotti] cw. dès obita coge rÀ 
| t To” hold: with the fingers ‘clofed:;= to 
..gtafp ; to prefs withthe fingersi =s | 

‘He that fpeaksdoth gripe the heater E WAM, Y | 


‘ 
O60 wwi i gl : 


36 [GrippersHrench i}. 


the act’ of ‘grinding ; to i 


»+* Command my fervice. 


forépand whetted grinders try’d. Dy ! + Was drawn dong waxbich jet my gi 


inftrumeuts are. fharpened. i 
d dance ia 


: | PH fm. | To amott noble judet, the king niy matter, sid 
L Eiterature ss.ghe grimd/ffoneto Sharpen the'coultegs, fi fi 
sig and to whet thcir natural faculties. i 


._ pp + 
GRI 
Smiths that make hinges brighten them, yet fel- 
dom hiethem ; but grind them onia grindfone ?till 
bright. ‘seep tidi bes a i Moxon. 
GRI'NNER. 2.f. [from grin:} He that grins. 
‘The frightfultt grinzer :i ' 
~ Be the winger. Addifon?; Speéator. 
GRI'NNINGLY: adv. [from tgr] With 
a grinning laugh. 
GRIP. x. fA finall ditch... Ainfworth. 
To GRIPE. ~. a. [greipan, Gothick ; 


» BMpons, Saxon g gripen, Dutch 5 gripp, 


“Whiltt he thathears makes fearful.a@iton) > O » \ 
With wriakl'd brows. Shake/p. King:Fobn. 
2. To hold hard. 7 
He feiz’d the thiniog bough with griping hold, 
And rent away with.eafe.the ling’ring gold.. Dryd. 
Fo catch eagerly ; 
to feize. ©? jue at 


You took occafion. to bé quickly woo'd) 


To grip: the gen’ral fway'into your hands: Shak. 
4. Toclofe; to clutch. | 
Unlucky. Welfted ! thy unfeeling matter, 
The more thou tickleft, gripes his fand the fafter. 
Pope. 


s- To. pitch; to prefs ; to {queeze. 
A wand’rous wayiit for this ladyywrought, 
From lion’s claws to pluck the griped prey. Spex/fer. 
And hrit thedame came muihing thro’ the wood; 
And) next sthe sfamifh’d hounds chat fought their | 
Dryden's Fables, 


food, l i 
Andigrip’d Ler flanks, and oft effay’d their jaws 
in blood. , 
6. To give a påin in the’ bowels. 
Thus full of counfel to the den the went, 
Grip'dall the way, and longing’ for a vent. Dryden. 
To GRIPE. Y. 2. 
1. To feel the colick, to have the belly-ach. 
Many people would,’ with reafon, preferthe grip- 
ing of an'hungry belly to-thofe difhes whichiare a 
feaft to others. i Lacke. 
Manna, by the bulk, fignre, texture, and motion 
of itsyparts, has a» power to produce the fenfations of 
ficknefs, and fometimes of acute pains.or gripings in 
us. . sche, 
2. To pinch ; to\catch.at moncy. meanly. 
His’ mean. revenue, iby being Icattered, in the 
wort of gtimes growing upon; him, when others that 
hadi great.onesy:by  gripimg,,’made, them lefs, and 
grew itark beggars. Fell. 
Gripe. wf., [from the verb.] 
1. Grafp; hold; feizure of the 
tem (Therefore still on high ai” 
He over him did hold hiscruelcjaws, ` a 
Threat’ niog with greedy gripetodo him dy, Spen/cs.’ 
They*put.a barreo, {cepise jp my gripe 3 gyo | 
Thence tobe wrench’'d with ao .uolineal hand. Shak’ 
‘wd Should.d my. SOR Pye: & | 
Shaver with lips, ascommon,as.the (tairs_ 
opDhat mount the Capitol ; join. gripes with hands | 
Made hard with hourly talthood as with labour. | 
j? gi Shake/peare. 


hand or paw. 
t 


He gave me his hand, 7 
And, with, a fegble grip-, fays, dear, my lordy 


p 
g 


; Vlilefell ş and with my, weiglhttheyhelnaconitrain't, 

ipe retain'd. 

i "Sai aa. pane! 70 e àf Diyden’s En. 

2. oqueeze ; preflure. © | ee eh 
Fit'd' (hP tg thought, Yat once He ftrain’d the 

Ligat ; $ T Aani 
Tis trie, the harden’a’breatt refits the gripe, 
“And the céld lips retd ki Wi ripe, Dryden: 


3-,Oppreffion ; crufhing Power. - 


S a Laake’my caule 
Out of the gripeY u Etud men, and give it™' 
40, AMiction ; ‘pinching diktrefs, ™” ! 
Adam, at the ntig l - ' 


l Shakefp HAN, A ip 


GRI 


Heart-ftruck with chilling gripe of forrow Rood, 
That all hisfenfes bound!) Milows Paradife Loft. 
Can’ ft thou bear cold and hunger? Can theledimos, 
Fram’d for the tender offices of love, 
Endure the bitter gripes of {marting poverty? Orway. 
5. [In the olive T Belly-ach : colick. 
„du the jaundice the choler is wanting ; and the 
icterical have a great fournefs and gripes, with 
windinels. Floyer. 
Gri'Per, #2. f. [from gripe.| Oppreffor ; 
ufurer.; extortioner. 

Others pretend: zeal, and yet are profeffed ufurers, 
~ gripers, montters ofrmen, and harpies. Burton, 
Gri'PINGLY.adv, [from griping.} With 

painin the guts. 

Clyiters help, left the medicine {top in the guts, 

and work gripingly, Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 
Gri'pie../, A greedy {natcher ; a grip- 
ing mifer. Spenfer. 
Grisa'mBer. mf Ufed by Milton for 
ambergrife. | Tot T 
` Beats-of chafe,.or fowl of gfme, ° 
In paftry built, or from the fpit, or boil’d,, 

Grifamber fteam'd. Milton's Paradife Regained. 
GRISE. #./f. [See Greece, as it fhould be 
be written.) A ftep, or fcale of fteps. 

Let me fpeak like ourfelf; and lay a fentence, 
Which, as a grifeor ftep, may help thefe lovers 
Into your favour. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 
Gri'skin. x. /. [gri/gin, roat meat, lrifh. ] 
The vertebra of a hog broiled. 
Gri'suy. adj. [amy lu, Saxon.] Dreadful ;. 
horrible ; hideous ; frightful; terrible. 
His gri/y locks, long growen and unbound, 
Difordered hung about his thoulders round. Spenfer. 

Where I was wont to feek the honey bee, 

The griffy toadttool! grown there might fee. Spen/. 

My grify countenance made others fly ; 

None durit come near, for fear of fudden death, 
FS Shakefp. H. VI. 
Back 'ftep’d thofe two fair angels, half amaz'd 
So fudden to behold ithe griy king ; 
Yet thus, unmov’d.with tear, accoit him foon. Milte 
) For. that damn‘d magician, let him-be girt 
With all the gri/y legions that troop 


~ 


Under the footy flag of Acheron. Milione 
| The bəouteous form of tight, 
Ischang'd,, and warjappears a gri//y fight. Dryden. 
In vifion thou thalt fee his-gri/y tace, 
The king of terrors ragingin ‘thy race. ‘Drydoinno, 
‘thus the grifly (pectre (poke again. Diyden, 


Clofe by'each: other laid, they prefs’d the grounds. 
Their manly botoms.piere’d with many, 2 griefly 

wound. , ij . Dryd 

So rufhes' on his foe the gri/ly bear. Addifon. 

Grist. 2. /. [gnr Saxon. | 
t.: Corn ta/be ground. 
Get griff to the mill to have plenty in ftore, 
Left milleritackewater. Tuffer’s Hufbandry, 
Li Amightytrade this lutty miller drove ; 
on Much grift, from Cambridge to his lot did fall, 
~ And all the corn they us’diatfeholar’s hall. 
ib +) ear 0 Miller of Fromp. 
2° Supply. provifion. vles 
oe Matter’as wife logicians fay,. 
Cannot without a form fubfit ; 
‘And form, fay I, as well as they, 
uft tail, if matter brings no eri ; 
3. Gris fo Mill, is profit; gain. 
' he Computation of degrees; in all matrimonial 
caufes, is wont) to be made according to therrules of 
thatilaw, becaufe it brings 21/7 to rhe mil], Ayliffe. 
GRIYTEE: w: f--faniyzle.} Saxon.) A 
cartilage ; apart of the body next in 
hardnefs to a Böne.. 

No living creaturess. that have hells very hard, 
as oytters, crabs, lobiters, and <fpecially the tortoife, 
have -bones within them; but only litle grif/es. 

A i i Bacon’ s Natural Hiflary. 
“sy Left the afperity or hardnefs of cartilages fhould 
hurt the afophagus or gullet;. which is teader and. 
of a tkinny fub{taoce, or hinder! the {wallowing of 
our’ meat, ‘therefore ‘thet annulary griffes of the 

~ windpipe, are not made sound, ortuure vircled 5 pe 
where 


Swift. 


G RI 
where thegullet touches the windpipe, there, to fill 


up thecircle is only a foft membrane, which may 
eafily give way to the dilatation of the gullet. Ray. 
Gru'sty. adi. [from grifle, }> Cartilagi- 
nous; made of griftle. 
At laft they fpit out pieces of thcir lungs; it may 

be {mall grifiy bits, that are eaten off trom the 


lung- pipes. Harvey. 

She has made the back-bone of feveral vertebra, 
as being more fit to bend, more tough,® and lefs in 
danger of breaking, than if they were all one intire 
bone without thefe gri/t/y junctures. More. 

Fins are made of ETA fpokes, or rays conocdcted 
by membranes ; fo that they »may be contra@ed or 
extended like women's fans. _ Ray. 
They have a louder and ftronger note than other 
birds 44 the fame bignefs, which have only a gify 

windpipe. rreWe 

Each pipe diftinguith'd by its gri/#/yrings, 

To cherith life aerial pafture brings. Blackmore. 
GRIT. z. f. [gnyzza, gneoz, Saxon. | 
1. The Coarfe part of meal. 
2. Oats hufked. or coarfely ground. 
3. Sand ; rough hard particles. 

Silefian bole, crackling a little betwixt the teeth, 
yet without the leatt particle of grit, feels as (mooth 
as foap. Grew. 

The fturdy pear-tree here 
Will rife luxuriant, and with tougheft root 
Pierce the obitructing grit and reitive marle. Philips. 
4. Grits are foffils found in minute maffes, 
forming together a kind of powder ; 
the feveral particles of which -are of no 
determinate fhape, but feem the rudely 
broken fragments of larger maffes ; not 
to be diffolved or difunited by water, 
but retaining their figure, and not, co- 
hering into a mafs. One fort is a fine, 
dull looking, grey grit, ‘which, if wet- 
ted with falt water, into mortar or,patte, 
dries almot immediately,. and coalefces 
into a hard ftony’ mafs, fuch ‘as is not 
eafily afterwards difunited by water. ‘This 
is. the pulvis peteolanus of the ancients, 
mixed among their cements ufed in build- 
ings funk into the fea; and in France 
and Italy an-ingredient in. their harder 
plaifters, under the name of pozzolane. 
it is common on the. fides of hills in 
Italy. Another fpecies, which is acoarfe, 
beautifully green, dull grit, is the chry- 
focollo of the ancients, which they ufed 
in foldering gold, long fuppofed a loft 
foffil. It ferves the, purpofe of folder- 
ing metals better than borax. The; fer- 
rugineous black’ glittering grit, is the 
black fhining fand employed to* throw 


over writing, found on the fhores of}: 


Italy. Hill.on Fofils. 


Gai'rtiness, 2. f. [from gritty |- Sandi- 
nefs ; the quality of abounding in grit. 

In fuller’s-earth he could find no fand by th®mi- 

erofcope, nor any grittine/s, Mortimer’: Hufbandry. 


Gri'try. adj. [from grit.| Full of hard. 
particles ; confifting of grit. rl 


1 could not difcerm the ‘unevennefs of *the:furface 
of the powder, nor the little fhadows let fall fromthe 
gritty particles thereof. . .. Ha Newton. 

Grai'zeLin. adj. [more properly gridelin. 
See Gripen. | 

The Burgundy, which is grizelin or pale red, of 

all others, is fureft to ripen in our climate. Temple. 

GRI'ZZLE. 2, J. [from gris, gray; gri- 
Jaille, French.} A mixture of white and 
black ; gray. . i 

O thou diffembling cub .!, what wilt thou be, 
When time hah fow'd a grizzle on thy fage, Shak. 


'GRO'CER: »./. [This fhould bé.written 


GRO ` 


GrvzzLen. adj. (from grizzle} Inter- 
fperfed with gray. 
To the boy Cæfar, fend this grizzled head. Shak. 
His beard wasegrizzled: np, 
— he was as I have feen.itin bis lite. Shakefp. Ham. 
His hair jut grizzled, 
As in green old age. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 
Thofe grizzled locks, which nature did provide 
In plenteous growth their affes ears to hide. Dryd. 


Gai'zzvy. adj. [from gris, gray, French. ] 
Somewhat gray. 


Living ‘creatures generally do’ change ‘theinhair | 


with age, turned to be gray and white ;.asits fcen in 
) men, though fomevearlier, fome later, ; iu horfes that! 
are dappled andturn.white; and in old fquirrels that’ 
turn grizzly. i Bacon. 
To GROAN.’ v:n. [xnanan. Saxon ; gronen, 
Dutch. ] To breathe with a hoarfe noife, 
as in pain or agony. . 
Many an heir 

Of thefe fair edifices, for my wars, © 

‘Havel heard groan and drop... Shake/p. Coriolanus. 


Men groan trom out of the city, and the foul of |. 


the wounded.crieth out. Fob. xxiv. 12. 

Repenting and groaning-for anguith of fpirit. 

Wifd. v. 3. 
So fhall the world go on, 
To good malignant, to bad men benign, 
Under her own weight groaning. Milt. Par. Lof 

Nothing can fo peculiarly gratify the noble difpo- 
fitions of humanity, as for one man to fee another fo 
much himfelfas to figh his griefs' and) groaz his 
pains. | South, 
On'the blazing pile his parent lay," 

Or a lov’d brother groan'd his life away. Pope's Od. 
GROAN. az. f [from the verb. ] S: 
1. Breath expired with noife and difficulty, 

from pain, faintnefs or wearinefs. 

„+. Alas poor country, 
Where fighs and groans, and fhrieks that rend the air, 
Are made, not mark’d ? Shake/p. Macbctb. 
I led to flaughter, and to flaughter leave ; 
And.ev’n from hence their dying groans receive. 
: E ` 


Hence aching bofoms wear-a vifage gay, 

And ftifled! groans frequent the ball and play. 
2. Any hoarfe dead found. 

Such fheets of fire, fuch burfts of horrid thunder, 
Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 
Remember to have heard. Shake/peave's King Lear. 

GRO'ANFUL. adj. [groan and full.) Sad ; 
agonizing. ‘Not ufed. l 
Adown he keft it with fo puiffant wreft, 
That back again it did ‘aloft rebound, 
And gave againft his mother carth a groaxful found. 
Spenfer. 
Groat. 2. J. [groot, Dutch; grofa, Italian.) 
1. A piece valued at.four-pence. l 


2. A proverbial name for a {mall fam. 
My mother was wont 
To call them woollenivaffals, things created | 
..To buy and fell with groats. Shakefp. Corislanus. 
l dare lay a groaf, i 
A tertian ague is at leaft your lot. Dryden's Fables. 
Imagine a perfon of quality to marry a“ woman 
` much his inferior, and without a groat tõ'her fortune. 


X vung! 


Swift. 
3. Groa rts. Oats that have the hulls taken 
off. Ainfworth. 


‘eroffer, from grofi, a large quantity ; a 


“grocer Originally beimg one who deait by 


wholefale ; or from»grofus, a fiz, which 
their prefent ftate feems to favour.] ~ 
A grocer is a man who buys and fells tea, fugar, 
and plumbs and. {pices for gain. Haus's Logick, 
But {till the HE aAa of your brain fhall prove | 


The grocer’s care, and brave the rage of Jove. Gar. | 


Gro'cery. wf. [from grocer.] _ Grocers 
ware, fuch as.tea; fogar; xaifns ; fpice. 
His troops being now ina country where they were 
not expected, «met. with many cart loads of wint," 
grocery, and tobacco, SS Clarendon: 


Drydem 


GRO 
n. Je (gros, grain, French ; 


GRO'GRA Me grofogranus, low Latin. 
GRO'GRAN., Ainfrworth Stuf woven 
with large woof and a rough pile. i 
Certes they’re'neatly cloth’d'; tot chismind am, 
Your only wearing's your grogerant. Donne. 
Natclia affords’ great tore of chamclots and gro- 
Rrams. '» Sandys, 
Some men will fay this habit of John’s. was nei- 
ther ofcamel’s fkin'nor any coarfe texture of jtshair, 
but rather fome finer weave of cantelot, grogrant, or 
the like. >u 3 IF Brown. 
| The'naturalfweetnefs.and»innocence of her. heha- 
viour'fhot'me? through *and through, and did: more 
“excution upon mein. grogram than the greateft beau- 
ty in town had everdonerin brocade. rans Addifza. 
Plain goody would nolonger down... 
"Twas madain inher grogram gown, Swift. 
GROIN. ”, Sf, [Of uncertain derivation. } 
The part next the thigh. 2 
Aotipleus, a fonne of Priam, threw 
His lance at Ajax through the preaffe, which went by 
him, and flew r 
On Leùcus} Wife Uiylës” friend’: His groli isfmor. 
A Ot bolu viteyrios $00 sd | Coapman. 
The fatal dare arrives, : 
And through the border of his buckler drives ; 
Pafs'd through “and piere’d his grein; the deadly 
wound ne 
Caft from hischariot, roll’d him on theground. Dryd. 
GRO'MWELL. af. [litbofpermum, Latin.) 
Gromill or graymill. ;, A plant. `, Miller. 
Groom. 2. Ja [groom, Dutch}... 
t. Aboy; a waiter ;.a fervant. 
Then called thea groom, that torth him led | 
Intoa goodly lodge. T Spenfers 
From Egypt’s kings ambaffadours they come ; 
Them many a fquire attends, and many a groom. ` 
t Dairfax. 
Think then, my foul ! that death is but a groom 
Which brings a taper to the outward room. Donge. 
In the time of Edward VI. lived Sternhold, 
whom ‘King Henry: his tather had imade»gvoom iof 
his chamber, for turning of certain of David’s pfalms 
into verfe. Peacham, 
Would’ft thou be touch’d 
By the prefuming hands of faucy grooms. Dryden. 
Amid’ the fold he rages, nor the fheep 
Their thepherds, nor the grooms their bulls can keep. 


Gro/afzraM. 


oy 


Dryden. 
z. A young man. 
L prefume for to intreat this grocm 
And filly maid, from danger to redeem, ` Fairfax. 


3- A man newly married. 
By this the brides'are wak'd, their grooms are 
drefs’d ; 
All Rhodes is f{ummon’d'to the nuptial feat. Dryd. 
Groove. n.f. [from grave. } 
1. A deep cavern, or hollow in mines. 

He might, to avoid idlenefs work in a groove or 
mine-pit there-abouts, which at that time was little 
eitcemed. É » Boyle. 

2. Avchannel or hollow. cut with a tool. 

The'ferew-plate is a kind of ftee! well tempered, 
with feverat holes in it,-each lefs than other; and 
in thofe holes are threads grooved inwards)» which 


greoves tit the refpective taps that belong to them. 
Moxon's Mech, Exer, 
To Groove. v.a. [from the noun.}* To 
cut hollow. | 
Of the box-every joint was well grocucd. _ Swift. 
To GROPE- v. n [znapan, Saxon.]; To 
feel where one cannot fee. 
H My fea-gown {carf about me, in'the'dark 
“Grop'd 1 tofind out them. Shakefpeare's (Hamlet. 
We ‘vrope for the wall! like. the ‘blind; and we 
grepe as if we hadino eyes. » Wa, \ixe 10. 
They, meet with darknefs:in the cleareft light ; 
And grope at noon, asif involv’d with night. Sandys. 
A boy was groping for eels, and laid his hand on 
upon a fnake. \ L Effrange. 
-s This, ho doubt, is better for men tharr that they 
fhould in the dark grope after knowledge ; as St. 
Paul tells us all pations did after’God, ™ agi 
° . ts shi i" ' e 


i 
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s He heard us in ourcourfe, = 
And with his outitretch'd arms around him grop’d. 
Vee  %  Addifon. 
O truth divine! enlighten td by thy rav,- 
I grcpe and guefs no more, but fee’my way. ' 
Sake 5 s : y Ar buthnor. 
Jo Grope. v.a. To fearch by feeling in 
the dark ; to feel’ without being able to 
fee. b big jes)! >f CE 
“How vigilant to` grepe mens thoughts, and to 
pick oue fomewhat whereof they might aes 
i ayward, 
They have left our endeavours «to grope sexo out 
€y twilight, andeby*darkneis almoft to difcover that, 
whofe exiftence is'evidenced by light. Brown. 
But’Strephon, cautious, never meant 
Th: bottom of the pan to grope. Swift. 
Gro'Per. m. f.” [from grope.} One that 
« fearches in the dark. 2 
GROSS. adj. [ gros, French; gro, Italian ; 
craffus, Lat.. 
1. Thick; bulky: 
The crows and choughs, that wmg the midwayair,- 
Shew fcarce fo gro/s as beetles. Shak. King Lear. 
There are two gro/r-volumes concerning the as 
of popes. l acon. 
Z eime unfeemly ; enormons, 
He ripely cooGidered how grofs a'thing it were 
for men.of his quality, wife and grave men, to live 
with fuch a multitude, and. to be tenants at will 


under'them. Hooker. 
They can fy that in doétrine,.in difcipline, in 


ew Fp 

7 GRO 
bare ftating of the queftion with perfpicuity, and 
juftnefs,, than, others by,talking of itin groft confu- 
fion for whole hours together. Watts. 


7. Coarfe; rough ; oppofite to delicate. 


Fine and delicate fculptures are} helped with. near- 
nefs, and gro/t with diltance.. _ Wotton’s Archited?. 


8.° Thick; fat; bulky. 


His ftature was of just height and all proportionate 
dimenfions, avoiding. the extremes. of grofs ahd 
„meagre. Fell, 


Gross... /. [from the adjective. | 


2. ‘Lhe bulk; the» whole_not , divided. into] 


b- 


ih and in facraments,. the churchsof Rome f" 


ath very foul and grys corruptions. Hocker. 


Se far hath the natural- underftanding, even of |. 


fandry whole nations, been darkened, that they 
have not difcerned, no, not gro/s iniquity to be fin. 
Hooker, 
There is a vain and imprudent ufe of their eftates, 
which, though it does not dettroy like gro/s.fins, 
yet diforders the heart, . and fupports it in fenfuality 
and dulnes. _ Law. 
3. Intelleétually coarfe; palpable ;. impure ; 
unrefined. 
To all fenfe ’tis grys 
You love my fon: invention is atham'd, 
Againit the proclamation of thy pation, 
To fay thou do’ft not. Shakefp, 
Examples gro/s as carth exhort me. Shuke/pr 
© Belial came laft, than whom a fpirit more lewd 
Fell not from heaven, .or more grofi to love 
Vice for-itfelf. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Is not religion fo perfectly good in icfelf, above all, 
in its authour, thar, without the grofcf fenfuality, 
we cannot but admire it? Spratt. 
It is grofs miltake of fome men, to think that 
our want only end) imperfections:do naturally induce 
us to be beneticent. l Smalridge, 
But the dares never boa(t the:prefent hour, f 
So grofis the cheat, it is beyond eins 
4 Inelegant; difproportionate in bulk. 
The fun's oppreffive ray, the rofeate bloom 
Of beauty. blafting, gives the gloomy hue, 
And feature gros. Thomfin's Summer, 


ç. Denfe; not refined; not. attenuated ; 


not pure. 

It is manifeft, that when the eye ftandeth’in the 
finer medium, and the objet is in the groffer, 
things thew greater, but contrariwife, when the eye 
is placed*in the groffer medium, andthe. objet in 
the finer. Bacen’s Natural Hiflory. 

Of elements, 
The groffer feeds the purer; earth the fea, 

Earth and the fea feed:air. Milton's Par: Laf. 
Light fumer are merry, groffer fumes are fad ; 
Both are the reafonable foul run mad.. Dryd. lables. 

Or fuck the miftsin groffer air below, , 
Or dip their pinions'in the painted bow. 

6.. Stupid; dull: 

If the doth then the fubsile fenfeexcel, 
How gro/s are they that drown her in her blood ? 

i Davies, 


Pope. 


And in clear dream and folemn vifion, 


Tell her of things that no grofi ear'can Fear, Miltor. , 


Some me give more light and knowledge by the: 


1. ‘Lhe main body ; the main force. 


The Belgians hop’d, that with dilorder’d hate 
The deep-cut keels upon the fand might run; 
Or, if withcaution leifurely we patt; 
Their numerous grc/s might charge us one by one. 
Dryden. 
everal cafuifts are of opinion, that,;in a battle, 
you fhould difcharge upon the gro/s of the enemy, 
without levelling your piece at any particular per- 
fon. Addifon's Freeholder. 
The ard: of the _ptogle can have no other prof- 
pect in changes and revoiutions than of publick 
bleiings. Addifon. 


its feveral parts, 
Certain general inducements are ufed to make! 
faleable. your caufe in gros. Hooker. 
There was an opmion in gro/t, that the foul was 
immortal. Abbor. 
There is confeffion, that is, the acknowledging 
our fins to God; and this may be either general or 
particular: The general is, when we only confe‘s 
in grafs that we are finful; the’particular, when we 
meation the feveral forts aud aéts-of our fins. 
Duty of Man. 
‘ Remember, fon, 
You are a general :- other wars require you ; 
For fee the Saxon gro/s begins to’ move. Dryden. 
Notwithftanding the decay and.lofs of fundry 


trades and manutacturesy yet in the gre/s, we thip f 


off now one third part mareak the manufactures, as 
alfo lead and tin, than we di La patt. 


ild on Trade. 


3 Not individual;> but.a hody. together. | 


4. ‘Ine.chief part ;. the main.mafs. 


Young. |. 


He hath ribbons of all the colours i? th*rainbow ; 


they come to him by the gro/s. Shakefp, 
l cannot inftantly raife up the grofs 

Of full three holand ducats. Shake/p. 
Yow fee the united defign of many perfons to eal 


up one figure: after they have. feparated themfelves 
in many petty divifions, they rejoin one, by one inta 
agroft. y ee" 


*Comsts,.out of queftion; have likewife power and 
effect over the Er and mafs of things. Bacon, 
The articulate foun@s are more confufed, though 
the gro/s of the found be greater. Bacon's Nat. Hifi 


ç. The number,.of twelve dozen. [Grofe, 


French. ] 


It is made up only of that firnple idea of an unite 
repeated ;/and repetitions of thiskind, joined toge- 
ther, make thole diitinct fimple modes of a dozen, 
a gro/t, and a million. cke, 


Gro'isLY. adv, [from ero/t. | 


1. Bulkily; in bulky parts; coarfely: as, 
this matter is grofsly pulverized. 


2. Without fubtilty.;, without art; with- 


out delicacy; without refinement; ‘coarfe- 
ly ; palpably. 


GRO 

one man, and fo grofs/y copied by almoft all the 
reft. Dryden, 
If I fpeak of light and rays as endued with co- 
lours, I would be underftood to fpeak not philofo- 
phically and properly, but grofi/y, and according to 
fuch conceptions: as vulgar people. would be apt to 
frame. l Newton's Opticks. 

While itis fo difficult to learn ‘the fprings and 
motives of fome facts, itis mo wonder they fhould 
be fo grofsly mifreprefented to the publick by cu- 
rious inquilitive heads. Swift. 


Gro'ssness. x. /. [from grofs.] 
1. Coarfenefs ; 4 


not fubtilty; thicknefs ; 
fpiflitude ; denfity; greatnefs of parts. 
The parpofe is perfpicuous even as fubftance, 
Whole groffnefs little characters fum up.  Shake/p. 
And I will)purgethat mortal gro//ne/s fo, 
That thou thalt like an airy mes go. 


Shake/p. 
The caufe of the epilepfy tg 


rom the tomach is the 


"` groffme/s of the vapours which rife and enter into the 


cells of the brain. Bacar. 
Then all this earthy grcf/me/s quit; 

Attir’d with {tars we thall forever fit, 

‘Triumphing over death. Milton. 


This:being the: fir colour» which vapours. begin 
to reflect, it ought to be. the coleur of the tinett-und 
moit tranfparent fkies, in which the vapours are not 
arrived to that gvo//nc/s- requifite.to-reflet other co- 
lours. i Newton’s Opticks. 

For enyy’d wit, like Sol eclips’d, makes known 
Th’ oppofing body's groffnefs, notitsown. Pope. 


2. Inelegant fatnefs; unwieldy corpulence. - 


Wife men, that be over-fat and flefhy, go to fo- 
journ abroad at the temperate diet of fome fober 
man; and fo, by little and litte, eat away the 
grof/nefs that is in them, Afcham. 


3. Want of refinement;. want of delicacy ; 


intelle€tual coarfenefs: 

1 was three or four times in the thought they 
were not fairies; and yet the guiltinefs of my mind 
drove the groj/ne/s of ‘the foppery into a received 
belief that they were fairies. Shake/p. 

Whatever beauties it may want, "tis free at leat . 
from the grof/ne/s of thofe faults'f mentioned. Dryd. 

What a‘grofmefs is there in the» mind of chat 
man, who thinks to reachva lady’s beart by wounding 
her ears | Clariffa, 


Groven. /. [grotte, French ; grotéa, Italian. ] 


A cave; a cavern for coolnefs and pleafure. 
In the remoteft wood and lonely grot, 

Certain to me: t that wortt of evils, thought. Prior. 
Awful to: fee the Egerian. gror. Pope. 


Grore'sque. adj. | grate/que, French; .rot- 


tefco, Itahan J> Diftorted:of-figure; un- 
natural; wildly formed. - 
‘The champaign head ` 
Of a fteep wildernefs, whofe hairy fides’ 
With thicket overgrown, grote/que and wild,’ 
Accefs deny’d. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
There is yet ‘a lower fort of poetry and painting, 
which is out of nature; for a farce is that in poetry 
which grotefyue is in a piwie: the perfons and 
actions of aJarce are all unnatural, and the man- 
ners falfe, that is, inconfifting with the characters of 
mankind: grorefque painting is the juft refemblance 
of this. Dryden. 
An hideous figure of their foes they-drew, F 
Nor lines, nor looks, nor fhades, nor colours true, > 


/ And this grote/gue delign expos'd to publick view, 


Dryden, 
Pope. 


Palladian walls, Venetian doors, 
Grotefco roofs, and ftucco Hoors. 


Such kind of ceremanies as have been fo groftly Gro'rto. 2. S [grotte, French; grolla, 


and. fhamefully abufed in the church of Rome, where 

they remain, are fCandalous. Hooker. 
Treafon and murder ever kept together, 

As two yoke devils {worn to other’sipurpofe, 

Working fo grofsly in a natural caufe, 

That admiration did: not'whoop at them, Sbhake/p. 

And thine eye, 

See it fo grufs/y hown in thy behaviour, 

That in their kind they {peak it. Shake/p. 
What! are we cuckolds ere we have deferv'd it? 
—Speak not-fo grofily. Shak, Merchant uf Venice. 

What I have faid has been forccd trom me, by 
 feeing a stoble fort of poetry fo happily reftored by 


Italian, ] A cavern or cave made for cool- 
nefs., It is not ufed properly of a dark 
horrid cavern. 


Their carelefs chiefs to the cool grottes run, 
The bow’rs of kings, to fhade them from the fun. 


Dryden. 
This was found. at the entry of the grotto in the 
Peak, Woedward., 


Grove. »./. [from grave.] A walk covered 


by trees mesting above. 
1 look 'd toward Birnam, and anon methought 
The wood began to move ; 
Withia 


GRO 


Wichin:this three mile you may fce it coming; 

J fay, a moving grove. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 
Fortunate fields, and groves, and flow"ry vales $ 
Thrice happy ifles ! Milton. 

She left the flow'ry ficld, and waving grove, 
Blackmore. 


GRO 


ge Eftate ; poffeffion. 
Uneafy (till within thefe narrow bounds, 
Thy next defign is on thy neighbours grounds: 
His crop invites, to full perfection grown’; 
Thy own feems thin, becaule it is thy own. Dryd: 
6. Land occupied. | 
The fea'o’erflow'd'my ground, 
And my beft Flanders mare was drown'd. 
7. The floor or level of the place. 
Wherefore thoutd I fmite thee tothe ground ? 
2 Sam. ii. 22. 
Dagon was fallen on his face to the ground. 
1 Sam. ve 4. 
A multitude fit on the ground. Matt. xv. 35. 
Some part of the month of June, the water af)this 
lake defcends under ground, through many great 
holes at the bottom. +i o Brown. 
8. Dregs; lees; fæces; that which fettles 
at the bottom of liquors. 
Sct by them cyder, verjuice, four drink, or grounds. 


Bani(h’d from courts and love, 
Abandon’d truth feeks thelter in the grove. Granville. 
Can fierce paitions vex his breatt, 
While every gale is peace, und every grave 
1s melody ? bimfon's Spring. 
Jo Gro'vEL. Ve ne [grufde, Tflandick, flat 
on. the face. It may perhaps come by 
gradual corruption from ground fell.) 
1. To lie prone; to creep low on the 


ground. 
The fteel-head paffage wrought, 
And through hisfhoulder pierc’d; wherewith to ground 
He groveling fel, all gored in his gufhing wound. 
Spenfer. 
What fee’ft thou there? king Henry’s diadem, 
Inchas’d with all the honours of the world ! 
lf fo, gaze on, and grovel on thy face, 
Until thy head be circled with the fame. Shakc/p. 
Oke matt and beech, and cornell fruit they cate, 
Groveling like {wine on earth, in fowleft fort, 
‘ Chapman. | 
Now they lie l 
Groveling and proftrate on yon lake of fire. Milton, ' 
Upon thy belly groveling thou thalt go- Milion. 
Let us then conclude. that all painters ought to 
require this part of excellence: not to do it, is to 
want courage, and not:dare to fhew themfelves: tis 
to creep and grovel on the ground. _ Dryden. 
3. To be mean; -to be without. dignity or 


elevation. 
I muft difclaim whate’er he can exprefs ; 
His groveling fenfe will fhew my pafon lefs. Dryden. 
Several thoughts may be natural which are low 
and groveling. Adaifon's Spe€tator. 

GROUND. z. f. [gnund, Saxon ; grondt, 
Danihh. ] 

1. The earth; confidered as fuperficially 
extended, and therefore related to tillage, 
travel, habitation, or almoft any action. 
"The main mafs of terrene matter is never 
called the ground. We never diftinguifh 
the terraqueous globe into ground and 
water, but into earth, orJand, and water; 
again, we never fay under earth but under 


Milton. 


Some infift upon having had particular fuccefs in 
{trong beer, mixed up with bread or oatmeal. 


l Sharp's Surgery. 
g. The firt ftratum of paint upon which 


the figures are afterwards painted. 


and the painter to 
colours. 

When folid bodies, fenfible to the feeling and 
dark, are placed on light and tranfparent grounds, 
as, for example, the heavens, the clouds and waters 
and every other thing which is in motion, and void 
of different objets ; they ought to be more rough, 
and more diftinguithable, than that with which they 


are encompafied: Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 


which the additional. or accidental parts 


are fupported. 
O'er his head 
A well-wrought heaven of filk and gold was {pread, 
Azure the ground, the fun in gold thone bright. 
Cowley, 
Indeed it was but juft that the fineft lines "in 
nature fhould:be drawn upon the moft durable ground. 
Pope. 
Then, wrought into the foul, let virtues fhine, 3 
The ground eternal, as the work divine. Young. 
11. "The plain fong; the tune on whic 


defcants are raifed. 


round. Get a prayer-book in your hand, 
- j And ftand between two churchmen, geod my lord ; 
Ifrael ffrallgo'on dry grownd through pe fe: For on that ground IIl build a holy defcant. Shak. 


Ex, xiv. 16. } t ibid is i 
12. Firft hint; firft traces of an invention ; 


Man to till the ground 
that which gives occafion to the teft. 


None was, and from the earth a dewy mitt 


Went up, and bo hts es ‘cn grounds Milton, Though jealoufy of ftate th’ invention found, 
_ Erom the other hill Yet love refin’d upon a former ground ; 

To their fix'd ttation, all in bright array, That way the tyrant had referv'd'to fly, 
The cherubim defcended, on the ground Purfuing hate, now ferv’d to bring two lovers nigh. 
Gliding meteorous. Milton. Dryden 

A black bituminous gurge ag F 
Boils up from under ground. Milton. | 13. The firft principles of knowledge. 

And yet fo nimbly he would bound, The concords will eafily be known, if the fore- 
As if he fcorn’d to touch the ground. Hudibras, | grounds be thoroughly beaten in. Prefito Accidence. 


Here ftatefmen, or of them they which can read, 


2. The earth i diftinguithed from air or May of their occupation find the grounds. __ Donre. 


water. The grounds are already laid whereby that is un- 
l have made man and beaft upon the ground. . queitionably refolved ; for having granted that God 
Jeremiab. gives fufficient grace, yet when he co-operates molt 

There was a dew upon all the ground. j Sudg.vi. 40. effectually, he doth it not irreliftibly. Hammond. 
‘They fann’d their wings, and foaring th’ air fub- After evening repafts, "tll bed-time, . their 


lune, 
With clang defpis’d the grownd. _. _ Milton. 
Too late young Turnus the delufion found ; 
Far on the fea, ftill making from the ground, Dryd, 


3. Land; country. 

The water breaks its bounds, 

And overflows the level grounds. 
4. Region, territory. 

On heavenly ground they ftood, and from the thore 
They view'd the vaft immeafurable abyfs. Milton. 
Withthefe came they, who from the bord’ring flood 

Of old Euphrates to the brook that parts 

Egypt trom Syrian ground, had general names 

Ot Baalim and Alhtaroth.- Milton's Paradife Lof. 
1 


thoughts will be beft taken up in, the eafy grounds 
of religion, and the ftory of ferpture. Milton. 
14. The fundamental caufe; the true 
reafon ; original principle. | 
He defired the ‘fteward to tell him particularly 
the prone! and event of this accident. Sidney. 
aking happinefs the ground of his unhappinefs, 
and good news the argument of his forrow. Sidney. 
The ufe and ‘benefit of ‘good laws all that live 
under them may enjoy with delight and comfort 
albeit the grownds and firft original caufes from 
whence they have fprung be unknown. Hooker. 
In the folution of the Subbatizer’s obje€tion, my 
method hall be, to. examine, in the firlt place, the 


Hudibras. 


Mortimer, 


{topping gangrenes, from the ufe of the grounds of 


We fee the limner to begin with a rude draught, 
lay his grounds with darkfome 
Hakewill. 


10. The fundamental fubftance; that. by 
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main grounds and principles upon which he buildeth. 


bite. 
Thou could'ft.not have difcern’d 
Fraud in the ferpent, {peaking as he fpakey 
No ground. of enmity between us known. Miltoh. 


Nordid cither of them ever think fit to make any 
particular relation of the grounds of their proceed- 
ings, or the caufes of their mifadventures. Clareadox, 

Sound judgement is the ground of writing well. 

y Rofcemmon. 

Love once given from her, and plac’d in yous, 
Would leave no ground l ever,would be true. Dryd. 

It is not eafy to imagine how any fuch tradition 
could arife fo early, and fpread fo univerfally, if 
there were not a real ground for it. Wilkins. 

If it be natural, ought we mot to conclude ‘¢hat 
there is fome groad and realon for thefe fears,,and 
that nature hath not planted them in ufe to no pur- 

fe. Tillotfon. 

Thus it appears, that fuits in law are not finful 
in themfelves, but may lawfully be ufed, if there is 
no unlawfulnefs in the ground and way of manage- 
ment. Kettleweh. 

Upon that prince’s death, although -the grounds 
of our quarrel with France had received no manner 
of- addition, -yet. this lord thought, fit to alter hic 
fentiments. Swift. 

The miraculous increafe of the profeffors of 
Chriftianity, was without any vifible grounds and 
caufes, and contrary to all human probability and 
appearance. Atterbury. 

15. The field or place of action. 

Here was thy end.decreed, when thefe men rofe ; 
And ev'n with theirs this aét thy death did bring, 
Or haften’d at the leaft upon this ground. Daniel. 

16. The fpace occupied by an army as they 


fight ; advance ; or retire. 

At length the lefe wing of the Arcadians begas 

to lofe ground. Sidney. 
‘ Heartlefs they fought, and quitted foontheirgroum?, 
Whiltt our’s.with eafy victory were crown'd. Dryd. 

He has loft ground at the latter end of the day, 
by purfuing his point too far, like the prince of 
Conde at the battle of Seneffe. Dryd. Fables, Pref. 

17. The intervening fpace between the flyer 
and purfuer. , 
Ev’ning mitt, 
Ris’n from a river, oe’r the marith glides, 
And gathers ground faft at the labourer's heels, 
Homeward returning. Milton's Paradife Lof. 

Superiors think it a detra¢tion from their merit 
to fee another get ground upon them, and overtake 
them in the purfuits of glory. Addifon's Spectator. 

Even whiltt we {peak our conqueror comes on, 
And gathers ground upon us every moment. Addifon. 

18, The ftare in wnich one is with refpect 
to opponents or competitors. 

Had'it thou fway'd as kings -fhould do, 

Giving no ground unto the houfe of York, 
They never then had fprung.  Shake/p. Henry VI. 

If they get grourd and ‘vantage of the king, 
Then join you with them like a rib of fteel, 

To make them ftronger.  Shake/pear’s Henry IV. 

He will tand his ground againtt all the attacks 
that can be made upon his probity. Atterbury. 

Whatever ground we may have gotten upon our 
enemies, we have gotten none upon our vices, the 
wortt enemies of the twos but are even fubducd 
and led captive by the one, while we triumph fo 
glorioufly: over the others. Atterburye 

1g. State of progrefs or receffion. 

I have known fo many great.examples of this 
cure, and heard of its being fo familiar in Auftria, 
that J. wonder it has gained no more ground in 
other places. f Temple. 

The (quirrel is fo perpetually turning the whecl in 
her cage: the runs apace, and wearies herfelf with 
her continual motion : and gets no ground. Dryden. 

20. The foil to fet a ching off. 
Like bright metal onafullen ground, ' 
My rcformation glittering o’er my tault, 
Shall thew more goodly, and attra& more eyes, 
‘Than that which hath no foil to fet it off. 
' Shakefpeare. 


To Grounp. v. ». [from the noun.) 
1,‘To fix on the ground, 


2 To 


a} 


Oe 
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2. To found, as upon caufe, realon, , or 


principle. wR vi e 
Wifdom groundeth her Jaws upon an infallible 
cme Hooker. 


ruje of comparifon. T l 
The church of Engl, walking in the good and, 
old way of the orthodoral primitive fathers, grouade:b 
the reigious obfervation.ot the Lord's-day, and of 
other Chriftian holidays, upon the natural equity, 
and not upon the letter of the fourth commaodment. 
. White. 
~ It may feve us to ground conjefures more ap- 
proaching to the truth than we have hitherto met 
with, l l Bayle. 
© Af your own ations on your will youiground, 
* Mine thall hereafter know no othér Sounds Dryden. 
Some eminent fpirit, Waving fignalized his valour, 
becomes to have ifluence am the people, to grow 
their leader in warlike expeditions; ,and this is 
grounded upon the principics of nature and. common 
-reafon, which, where pmidence ard courage are 
required, rather incite-us to fly to a fingle perfon 
o tiin a multitude, Swift. 
3. ‘Yo fettle in Art principles or rudiments 
of knowledge. jie ben 
T Being rooted and grzwaded ia love. Epb. iii. 17. 
Grounspo. The preteriteand part. pill, of 
rind. s hao 
"How dell.and rugged, ere ’tis ground Ta 
Aud poiifh’d, looks a dizmond. Hudibras. 
Grou np“ is. much ufed in compofition for 
that which is next the ground, or near 


the ground. 
Gro'unp-asH. mf A faplin of ath taken 
from the ground; not a branch cut from 


a trec. 
A-lance of tough grcund-afb che Trojan threw, 
' Rough in the rind, and knotted as it grew. 
br . Dryden's Æn. 
Some cutthe young athes off about an inch above 
the ground, which caufes them to make very large 
ftraight thoois, which they call ground-a/b. 
`, Moartimer’s Hufbandry. 
GRO'UNDBAIT. x. f. [from ground and 


bait.) » A bait made of barley or-malt 


. 


boiled; which, being thrown into -the 
place where you defign to angle, finks to, 


the bottom, and draws the fifh to it. 

Take the depth of the place where you mean after 
to cait your gruand-bair, and to hh. 
‘alton's Angler. 
GROUND FLOOR: mf. [ground and fir.) 

The lower ftory of a houfe. 
Gro'unb-ivy. 2. fe (hedera, terrefris, 
Latin.) - Alehoof, or tunhoof. 

Alehoof or grourd-ivy is, in my opinion, of the 
molt excellent ule and viitue of any plants among 
USe Temple. 

Grounn-oax. stf. [pround and cak.) 

If the planting -of naks were more in ufe for 
underivoods, at would fpoil the cooper’s trade for 
the making of hoon, either’of hafelor ath; bc- 
caule one hoop- made of: the young fhoots of a 
ground-cak, would cudatt fix of the beit ath. « Mori. 

Gaotunxv-Pink.n. f. [chamepitys, Latin. | 

A plant. 

The whale plant has a very fingular fmell, re- 
fembling that of refin; whence ‘its name groand- 
pine. It grows on dry and barren hills, and in 
tome places on the ditch banks by road fides, Fill. 

Gro'unp-pLate. 2. f. |In architeCure. | 
The outermoft pieces of timber lying on 
or near the ground, and framed into one 
another with inortifes.and tennons. In 
thefe alfo are mortifes made to receive the 
tennons of the joiitsy..the fummer and 

irders; and fometimes the trimmers for 
the ftair-cafe and chimney-way, and the 
binding joift. Harris. 

In che orthographical fchemes there fhould be a 
true delineation, tf it be'a timber-building, of U. 
feveagl fizes of the ground plates, breaft fummers 
aad beads. ~. 

VoL. L 


`. 


GRO'UND-ROOM. #. f- 


Mortimer. 


GRO 
GRO'UND-PLOT. w- S. 
1. The ground on which any building is 
placed. l i 
Wretched Gynecia, where can’ft thou find any 
finall ground-plot for hope to dwell upon? Sidney. 
A ground-plot {quare five hives of bees contains ; 
Emblems of induttry and virtuous gains. — Harte, 
2. ‘The ichnography of a building 
Gro’uNb-rENT. x. fe Rent paid for the 
privilege of building on another man’s 
ground. 
' A foot in front, and thirty-three five fevenths 
deep, would bring in a ground-rent of five pounds. 
i À Arbuthnot on Cains, 
The fite was neither granted him, nor giv’n ; 
"Twas nature’s, and the grownd-rent gue to Heav’n. 
Harte, 
A room on the 


level with the ground. 

l befeeched him hereafter to meditate in a 
ground-reom ; for that othérwife it would be impof- 
fible for an artit of any other kind to live near him. 

Tatler. 


Gro/uNpDEDLY. iadu. [frome grounded. | 
Upon firm principles. r 
He hath given the firit hint of fpeaking growa- 
dedly, and to'the’purpofe, ‘upon this fubject. 
Glanville. 
Gro/unptess, adj. [from ground.) Void 
of reafon; wanting ground. | 
But when vain doubt and graundle/s fear 
Do that dear foolifh, bofom tear, Prior, 
We have great reafon to look upon the high 


pretenfions which the Roman “church makes to f 


miracles, as groumdle/s, and to reject her vain and 

fabulous accounts of them. Atterbury. 

The party who diftinguith themfelves by their zcal 

for the prefent eftablifhment, fhould be careful to 

difcover fuch a reverence for religion, as may fhew 

how groundlefs that reproach is which is cał upon 
thera, of being averfe to our national worfhip. 

l . Freebolder. 

GRro'uNDLESSLY. adj, [from groundlijs,] 

Without reafon; without caufe; without 


jutt reafon. 

Divers perfons have produced: the like by fpirit of 
vitriol, or juice of lemons; but have. ground/e/tly 
afcribed the effect to.fome peculiar quality of thofe 
two liquors. Boyle on Colours. 

GRo’UNDLESSNESS. 2. f. [from groundle/s.] 
Want of juft reafon. 

. He durft not'cite the words either of my book or 

fermons, left the reader fhould" have difcovered’ the 

notorious falfhood and groundlefne/s of his calumny. 

Tillatfon. 

Gro’unpLInG. ». fo [from grounds] A 


fih which keeps at’ the ‘bottom of the |. 


water: hence one of the low vulgar. 
Hanmer. 

It offends me to the foul, to hear a robulteous 
perriwig-pated fellow tear a paffivn to tatters, to very 
rags,.to tplit the ears of the groundings." : 

. Shakef/peare’s Hazlet. 

Gro'unnd ry, adv. [from [ground. | Upon 

principles;  folidly ; not. fuperficially. 
Not in ufe. 

A man, groundly learned already,.may take much 
profit himlelf, in. ufing by epitome! to draw ‘other 
mens works, for his own memory fake, into shorter 
room. Afcham; 

GRo'UN DIEL» #. /. [gnund and sile, the 
bafis, Saxon. pechaps from /e//a, Latin. ] 
The timber or raifed pavement- next the 
ground. 

‘Phe window-frame: hath every one of its lighis 
rabbetted on its soutfide ‘about half. an inch into 
the frame; and all thefe rabbcts, but that’ on the 
groundfal, are grooved fquare; but the rabbet on 
the groundfel is levelled downwards, that rain or 
fnow may the freelier fall off. “ Moxcn, 

GRO'UNDSEL, 7. fe [fexecio, Latin.] “A 
plant. 


GRO 


Gro’unpwork. x. f. [ground and work. } 

1. The ground; the firit ftratum; the firt 
part of the.whole; that to which the reft 
is additional. 


A way there is in heav’n’s expanded plain, 
Which, when the ikies are clear, is feen below, 
And mortals by the nameof milky know; , 
The groundwork is of ftars. Dryden's Fables, 


2. The firt part of an undertaking ;~the 
fundamentals. 


The main fkill and groundwork will be to temper 
them fuch lectures and explanations, upon every 
Opportunity, a3 may lead and draw them in willing 
obedience. Milton. 

3. Firft principle; original reafun. 


The groundwork thereof is neverthetefs true and 
certain, however they through ignorance difguife the 
fame, or through vanity. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

‘The morals is the firft bufinefs of the poet,.as be- 
ing the groundwork of his inftruction. Dryden. 


GrovuP. a Sa [grouppe;: French; .gr6ppo, 
Italian.] A crowd; aclufter; a hurdle; 
a number thronged together. 


In a ‘picture, befides the principal figares which 
com pafe it, and are placed in the midh of it, there 
are lefs groups or knots of figures difpofed at proper 
diltances, which ave parts of the piece, and feein 
to carry’on the fame defign in a more inferior man- 
ner. Dryden's Dufiefnoy. 

l cannot doubt but the poct had here in view the 
picture of Zetus, In‘ the famous group of figures 
which reprefents the two brothers binding Dirce to 


the horns of a mad bull. Addifon. 
You thould try your graving tools 
On this odious group ot fools. Swift. 


To GRouP. v. a [groupper, French.} ‘To 
put into a crowd; to huddle together. 

The difficulty -ies in drawing and difpofing, or 

as the painters term it, in grouping {uch a multitude 

of ‘different objeéts, preferving ftill the juftice and 

conformity of ftyle and colouring, Prior, 


Grouse. xf A kind of fowl; a heath- 


cock. 
The *fquires in feorn will fly the houfe 
For better game, and look for grouje. Swift. 
Grout. w./. [anut, Saxon.} In Scotland 
they call it groats. 
1. Coarfe meal ; pollard. 

King Hardicnute, 'midft Danes and Saxone ftout, 
Carous’d in nut-brown ale, and din'd on grout: 
Which difh its priftine honour fill retains, 

And when each prince is crown’d in fplendour reigns, 
King. 
2. That which purges off. 

Sweet honey fome condenfe, fome purge the grout ; 

The reft, in cells apart, the liquid neétar hout. 
r 4 Dryden. 
3. A kind) of wild. apple.  [4griomelum, 
Latin. | | 
To GROW. wen preter: grew; part. 
aye grown. [spopan, Saxon; =- grayen, 
Jutch.] 
1. l'o vegetate; to have vegetable motion; 
to increafe by vegetation. 

leinnorthe growing of fruit that nourifheth man 3 
but itisthy word which preferveth them. +> 

. Wifd. xvi 26. 
He caufeth the grafs to grow for the cattle, and 
herb for. the fervice of man. Pf civ. 34s 


2. ‘Tobe produced by vegetation. 


In this country growerh abundance of that wood, 

Å .which fince is brought into Europe to die red colouss. 

Abbor. 

A bag, thatgrowerb in the fields, at the firit ìs 

hard like a tennis-ball, and white; and after groweth 
of a mufhroom-colour, and full of light duft. 

. Bacon's Natural Eilfory. 

But fay, where grews the tree? from hence how 

> r 


: Milton, 

In colder regions men compofe 
Poifon with art, but here it grotes, Waller 
5 x Thofe 


far 
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That tow'rs of oak o'er fertile plains might gos 
And vit mountains where they once did grow. 
Waller. 
. To fhoot in any particular form. 
Children, like tender oliers, take the bow; 
And as they first are fathion’d, always grow. 
ý ! Dryden's Suv. 
4. To increafe in ftature. 
L long with all my heart to fee the prince ; 
I hope he i$ much grows fince lat liaw him, 
Shakifp. Richard T. 
The poor man had nothing, fave one little ewe- 
Jam}, which he had bought’ and rear’d up; and 
it grew up together with him and with his children. 
2 Sam. xii. 3. 
‘s. To come to manhood from infancy: 
commonly followed by xp. 


Now the prince groweth up faft to bea man, 
and is of a (weet and excellent difpofit:on. 
Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
The main thing to be confidered, in every action 
of achild, is how it will become him when he is 
bigger, and whither it will lead him when: he is 
grown MP. une Locke. 
We are brought into the world children, ignorant 
and impotent; and we grow up in vanity any (lly. 
are, 


6. To ifue as plants from a foil, or as 
branches from the main trunk. 


They will feem not tuck into him, but growing 
out of him. Dryden's Zin, Dedication, 
7. Tu increafe in bulk; to become greater, 
or more numerous. 
Bones, after full growth, continue at a ftay: 
as for nails they grow continually. 
i Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 
Then their numbers fwell, 
And grow upon us. Denham. 
Divifions grow upon us, by neglect of practick 
duties: as every age degenerated from primitive 
piety, they advanced in nice enquiries. 
Decay of Piety. 
8. To improve; to make progrefs. 
Grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord 
and Saviour Jefus Chrift. 2 Pet. iii. r8. 
He then difpenfed his beft- of legacies, his blef- 
fings; moft eaffronately-exhorting the young growing 
hopes of the family. ed, 
As he grew forward in years he was trained up to 
learning, under one paapa who. taught the 


Pelafgick letter invented by Linus. Pope. 
g. To advance to any ftate. 
Nature, as it grows again towards earth, 
Is fathion'd for the journey dull and heavy. Sak. 


They doubted whereunto this would grow. 
Aéts, v. 2A. 
"The king, by this time, was grow to fuch an 
height, of reputation for cunning and policy, that 
every accident and event that went well was laid and 
imputed to his forefight. Bacon. 
But when to ripen’d manhood he fhall grow, 
The greedy failor thall the feas forego. Dryden. 


10. To come by degrees; to reach any 
ftate gradually. 4 


After they grew to reft upon number, rather com- 
petent than vait, they grew to advantages of place, 
cunning diversions, and the like; and they grew 
more {kilful in the ordering of their battles. 

Bacon's Effays. 

Verfe, or the other harmony of profe, I have fo 
long ftudied and practifed, that they are grow into 
a habit, and become familiar to me. Dryden. 

The.trefpaifes of people are grow up to heaven, 
and their fins are got beyond all reitraints of law and 
authority. Rogers. 

t1. To come forward; to gather ground. 


Some feeing the end of their government nigh, 
and troublous practice growing up, which may 
work trouble to the next governour, will not attempt 
redref{s. Spenfer on Ireland. 

It was now the beginning of October, and Winter 
began to grow faft on: great rain, with terrible 
thunder and lightning, and mighty tempefts, then 
fell abundantly. Knolles, 
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2. Tobe changed from one fate to ano- 
ther; to become either better or worfe ; 
to turn. 

A good:man’s fortune may grotu out at heels. 
Shake/peare. 
Scipio Nafica feared left, if the dread of that 
enemy were taken away, the Romans would grow 
either to idlenefs or civil diffenfion. bot. 
Hence, hence, and to fome barbarous climate tly, 
Which only brutesin human form does yield, 
And man grows wild in nature’s common field. 
Dryden, 
The nymph grew pale, and.in a mortal fright, 
Spent with the labour of fo long a Right. _ Dryden. 
Patient of command 
In time he grew; and growing us'd to hand, 
He waited at his mafter's board for food. Dryden. 
We mz,“ trade and be bufy, and grow poor by it 
unlels we regulate our expences, Locke. 
You will grow a thing contemptible, unlefs you 
can fupply the lofs of beauty with more durable 
qualities. Swift, 
Delos, by being reckoned a facred place, grew to 
be a tree port; where nations warring traded, as in a 
neutral country. Arbuthnot. 
By degrees the vain, deluded elf, 
Gre Sout of humour with his-former felf. . Harte. 

13. To proceed as from a,caufe or reafon. 

What will grow out of fucherrouss as are mafked, 
under the cloak of divine authority, impoffible it is 
that ever the wit of man fhould imagine, ‘tll time 
have brought forth the fruits of them. Hooker. 

Shall we fet light by that cuftom of reading, from 
whence fo precious a benefit hath grown ? Hooker. 

Take heed now that ye fail not to do this: why, 
fhould damage grow to the hurt of the king. 

mat ty, a 

Hence’ grows that neceffary diftinction of the 
faints on earth and.the faints in heaven; the firit be-' 
longing to the militant, the fecond to the triumphant 
church. Pearfon, 

_ ‘Phe want of trade in Ireland proceeds from the 
* want of people; and this is not grown from any 
ill qualities of the climate or air, but chiefly from fo 


many wars. } Temple. 
14. To accrue; to be forthcoming. 
Ev'n juft the fum that I do owe to you, 
Shake/p. 


> Is growing to me by Antipholis. 
15. To adhere; to ftick together. 
Honour and policy, like unfever’d friends, 
I’ th’ war do grow together.’ Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 
The frog’s mouth grows up, and he continues fo 
for at leaf fix months without eating. Walton. 
In burnings and fcaldings the fingers would many 
times grow together: the chin would grow to the 


breait, and the arms to the fides, were they not: 


hindered. Wifeman's Surgery. 


‘16. ‘To {well: a fea term. 


Mariners are ufed tq the tumbling and rolling of 
fhips from fide to fide, when the fea is never fo little 
grown. ? i _ Raleigh. 

17, The general idea given by this word is 
proceffion or paflage from one {tate to an- 
other. It is always change, but not always 
increafe; for a thing may grow lefs, as 
well as grow greater. 

Grower. z. fa [from grow.] An increafer. 

It will grow to a great bignels, being the quickeit 
grower of any kind of elm. Mortimer, 


Jo Grow i. v. n. [grollen, Flemith. } 
1. To f{narl or murmur like an angry cur. 


They roam amid’ the fury of their heart, 
And growl their horrid loves. Thomfon’s Spring. 
Dogs in this country are of the fize of common 
mattitls, and by nature never bask, but grow/ when 
they are provoked. Ellis 
2. To murmur; to grumble. 


Othello, neighbours—how he would roar about 
a foolith handkerchief! and then he would grou:/ fo 
manfully. : Gay, 
Grown. The participle paflive of grow, 
1.. Advanced in growth. 
2. Covered or filled by the growth of any, 
thing. | 
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I went by the field of the flotbful, and by the 
vineyard of the man void of underitanding; ard 
lo, it was all prow over with thorns, and netiles 
had covered the tace thereof, Proverbe. 

3° Arrived at full growth or ftature. 

l faw lately a pair of China thoes, which I was 
told were for a grown woman, that would’ fearce 
have been big enough for one of our little girls.’ 

Locke, 
GrowTH. n.f. [from grown. ] 
1, Vegetation; vegetable life; increafe of 
vegetation. l 

Deep in the palace of long growth there ftood 
A laurel’sitrunk of venerable wood. Dryden's En. 

Phofe trees that have the floweft grvwsh, are, tor 
that reafonvof the longeit continuance.» Arrerbwry. 

2. Product; production; thing produced ; 
att of producing. 

Forbidding every bleak unkindly fog 
To touch the pivfperqus grows of this tall wood. 

Milton. 

Our Mttle world, the image of the great, 

Of her own growth hath all that nature craves, 
And all that’s rare, a3 tribute from the waves. 
i Wailer. 

The. trade of a country arifes from the native 
growths of the fail or feas. ` Temple. 

I had. thought, for the honour of our nation, 
that the knight's talc was of Englith growth, and 
Chaucer’s own. Dryden. 

3. Increafe in number, bulk, or frequency. 

What I have tried, or thought, or heard upon this 
fubject, may go a great way in preventing the 
growtbhof this difeate, where it is burnew. 

l à Temple. 

4. Increafe of fature; advance to maturity. 
They fay my fon of York 

Has almott overta’en him in his growth. Shake/p. 

The ftag, now confcious of his fatal growth, 

To fome dark covert his.retreat had made. Derbam. 

Though an animal. arrives at his full growsb at 
a certain age, perhaps it never comes to its full bulk 
"ull che Jatt period of life. Arduthnact on Aliments. 

If parents fhould be daily calling upon God in a 
folemn deliberate manner, altering and extending 
their interceifions, as the {tate and growrd of their 
children required, fuch devotion would havea mighty 
influence upon the rest of their lives. ` Law. 

5. Improvement ; advancement. 

It grieved Duvid’s religious mind to confider the 
grouté of his own eftate and dignity, the affairs of 
religion continuing {till in the former manner. — 

Hooker. 
GRO'WTHEAD. Dx. f [from groft or great 
Gro'wtnot. § ead; capito, Latin. ] 
t. A kind of fifh. Ainfworthe 
2. -An idle lazy fellow. Obfolete. 
Though flceping one hour refretheth his fong, 
Yer truft not Hob growthead for fleeping too long. 
; Tuffer. 
To GRUB. v. a. [graban, preter. grab, to 
dig, Gothick.] To dig up; to deftroy 
by digging ; to root out of the ground ; 
to eradicate by throwing up out of the 
foil. 
A foolith heir caufed-all the bufhes and hedges 


about his vineyard to be grubbed up.  L'Efrange. 
Foreft jand, 

From whence the furly ploughman grués the wood, 

Dryden. 


The grwbding up of woods and trees may be very 
needful, upon the account of their unthriftinefs. 
Mortimer. 
As for the thick woods, which not only Virgil 
but Homer mentions, they are moft of them grubdcd 
ups fince the promontory has been cultivated and 
inhabited. Addifon on Italy. 
GRUB. 2. f. [from grubbing, or mining. } 
1. A {mall worm that IRE, tiee in bodies. 
There js a difference between a grué and a butter- 
fly, and yet your butterfly was a grub. Sbhake/peare, 
New creatures rife, 
A moving mafs.at tirit, and fhort of thighs; 
Till hooting out with legs,.aud imp’d with wings, 
The grubs proceed to bees with pointed stings. a 


GRU 
The grub 

Oft unobferv'd, invades the vital cores 

Pernicious tenant ! and her fecret cave 

Enlarges hourly, preying on the pulp 

Ceafelefs,  _ tobe Philips. 
#. A fhort thick mæ; a dwarf. In con- 

tempt. 


GRU 
You fteer'betwixt the country and the court, 
Nor gratify whate’er the great delire, 
Nor grudging give what publick needs require. 
Dryd. Fables. 
3. Tobe envious. 
Grudge not one againft another, brethren, left ye 
be condemned. Fa. x. 9. 


John Romane, a fhort clownith grub, would bear 4. Lo with in fecret: A low word. 


the whole carcafe of an ox, yet never tugged with 
him, Carew. 

To Gru'sBLe. wv. ne [grubelen, German 
“from grub.) To feel in the dark. 


Thou:haft acolour ; 
Now let me row) and erube thee.» 
Blind men fay white teels fmoothy-and black feels 
rough : 
Thou halt a rugged fkin; I donot like thee. 
Dryden. 
Gnu’sstreet: 2 f. Originally the name 
ofa ftreet ; near Moorfields in London, 
much inhabited by writersiof {mall hito- 
ries, di€tionaries, and temporary poems 
whence any meam production is called 
grulfreet. | l 
Xab (Jann mar wedrwe, psr BAYE Fipa 
ATTAT Ttov éds; ELLIO AE. t 
The firft part, though calculated only for the me- 
ridian of grub/ercet, was yet taken notice of by the 
better fort. Arbuthrot s 
I'd fooner ballads write, and grudfreet lays. Gay. 
To GRUDGE. v. a. [from grager, accor- 
ding to Skizner, which in French is to 
grind'or eat. In this fenfe we'fay of one 
who refents any thing fecretly he chews it. 


E’en in the moft fincere advice he gave, 
He had a grudging fill to be a knave. Dryden. 
5+ To give or have any uneafy remains. 
I know not whether the word in this 
fenfe be not ‘rather grugeons, or remains ; 
grugeoms ‘being the part of com that re- 
mains after the fine meal.has paffed the 


fieve. | 

My -Dolabella,. i aS 
Haft thou not fill fome grudgings of thy fever ? 
: Dryden. 
GRUDGE. n.f. [from the verb. ] 
i. Old quarrel; invetcrate malevolence ; 


fullen, malice. : 

Many countries about her were fullof wars, which 
for old ‘grudges to Corinth, were thought Rill would 
contlude there. ; 

Two houtholds, both alike in dignity, 
From ancient grudge break to new mutiny, 
Where civil blood anakes civil hands unclean. 

| Shakefpeare. 
Let me go in to fee the generals : 
There is fome grudge between 'cm: ’tis'not, meet 
They beafone, Shakefpeare's Julius Cafar, 
Deep fefter’d hate : 
A.grudgein both, time out of mind, begun, , . 
Andmutually bequeath'd from fire to fon. Tare, 


Grovgnach, in. Welfh is to murmar; to | 2 Anger; i1l-wall, 


grumble. Grunigh, in Scotland, denoits 
a grumbling morofe countenance. ] 


1, To envy ; to fee any. advantage of'ano- | 


ther with difcontent. 
What means this banifhing me from your counfels ? 
Do you love your forrow fo well,.as to grudge me 
part of it? Sidney, 
Tis notin-thee 
Togrudge my pieafuress to cut offimy train, . Shak, 
He ftruggles intobirth, and cries for aid; 
Then helplefs in his mother’: lap is laid : 
He creeps, he walks ; and, iffuing into man,- 
Grudges theis lifefrom whence his own ‘began. 
Dryden, 
Thefe clamouss with difdain he heard, 
Much grudg'd the praife, but more.the rub’d reward) 
asnay Dryden, 
Do not, as fome meny.run upon the tilt, and talite 
of the fediments of a grudging: uncommunicative 
difpohtion. “2 Srp e _  Spefator. 
Let us confider-the inexhaufled. treafures of the 
ocean ; and though fome have grudged the great hare 
that it takes of the furface ofthe earth, yet we fhall 
propole: thee too, as’ a coifpicuous mark and cha- 
racter.ot the wifdom.of God. „> Bentley, 
I have often heard the Prefbyterians fay.they did 
not grudge us our employments, South. 
2.. To give or take unwillingly: 
Let me 2 iestt a funeral marriage crave. 
Nor griye my öid embraces in thegrave. Dryd. 
They have grudged thofe contributions, which 
have ft our.country at the head, of all the govern- 
ments of Europe. Addifon, 


To GRUDGE. v. 7. 
1. To murmur; to repine. 
They knew the. force of that dreadful curfe, 


whereunto idolatry maketh fubject ; nor is there. 
caufe why the guiley fuftaining the. fame fhould , 


grudge or complaia of injuftice. 
, Wedo not grudge or repine at our portion, but are 

contented wits thole circumftances which the pro- | 

vidence »t God hath’ made tobe our Jot. 


Hooker, 


WA - i Nelfon, 

2. To be unwilling ; to be reli@ane. l 

Many time: they go with as 

ferve in his Majefty’s fips, 
ao the gallizs, 


a if it were to be faves 
Raleigh. 


great grudging to | 


The god ofiwit,to-fhew his grudges: 
Clapt hs ears, upon: the,judge. Swift. 
3. Unwil/ingnefs to benefit. 
Thofe towhom. you haye | 
With grudge preferr’d me. Ben Fonfcn. 
4+ Envy ; odium ; invidious cenfure. 
5- Remorfe of confcience, Ainfrvorth, 


6.. Some little commotion, or foreritnner of 
‘a difeafe. > Ainfworth, 
Gr v‘noTNG LYI advi [from grudges} Un- 
willingly; malignantly ; reluctantly. 
Like harpies they could cent a'plenteous' bord ; 
Then to be fure they never fzil*d'their lord"; 
The reft was form, and bare attendance paid ; 
Then drank and eat, and grudginglyobey’d. Dryd. 
GruveL.. ne fl grucau, gruelc, French. 
‘Food'made by boilin Oatmeal! in water 5 
„any kind-of mixtufe made by bUiling 
ingredients in water. Sir 
Finger of buth4trangl’d babe, . 
Ditch-deliver"d’by adrad; i 
Make the gruel thick and flab, Shake/p. Machreth. 
Was ever Tartar fierce -or cruel 3} 
Upon the ftreagth of water, gruel, ? Prior 
Gruel made of grain, broths, malt drink not'much 
hopped, poffet-drinks,, and in ‘general whatever re- 
laxeth. i ~ “Arbuthnot. 
GRUFF." adj. (prf, Dutch], “Sour of 
afpect ; harfh.of manners. 
Around’ the hendin hideous ’ordér, fat 
Foul bawling infamy and bold debate, 
Gruff difcontent,.through ignorance snifled: + Garth. 
The appellation of honour was fuch an one the 
_&ruff, fuch an one the ftocky, Addifon. 
Gru’ FFLy. adv, [from gruff] ‘Harfhly’; 
ruggedly ; roughly, vs 
‘The form of Mars high _on a chariot ftood, 
All fheath’d in arms, and grufily look'd the god. 
Dryden. 
Gru'rrness. 2. Ju [from gf] Rugged- 
‘nefs of mien ; harfhnefs of look or voice. 


nf 


Sour; furly ; fevere. A Tow word, 
Nic looked fous and grum, and would not open his 
» Mouth, * Se Arbushnot. 


| Sidney. | 


Grum. adj. (contrafted “from grumble.) 


GRU 


‘To GRUMBLE. v. x. 
~ Dutch.) 


1. To murmur with difcontent. 
A bridegroom, 
A grumbling groom, and that the girl fhall find. 
Shakefp. 
Thou grumb/ef and raile every hour on Achil- 
Tes, and thou art as full of envy at his greatnefs as 
Cerberus is at Proferpina’s beauty. Shakeyp. 
Th’ aceur’it Phililtian (tands on th’ other fide, 
Grumbling aloud, and {miles *ewixt rage and pride. 
Cowley. 
will depart grumbling, be- 
hey think their due. 
South. 
a competency : xi] 
perfluous ; and there will be grumb 
nd, if we reckon that we'want fhis, 


grummelen, grommen, 


Suitors, all but one, 
caufe they mifs of what t 


Providence has allotted man 
beyond it is fu 
ling without e 


becaufe we have it not. L' Efirange. 
L’Avare; not ufing half his ftore, - 
Still grumbdles that he has no more, Prior. 


2. To growl! ; to gnarl, 
. The lion, though he fees the toils are fet, 
Yet, pinch’d with raging hunger, {cours away 5. \ 
Hunts in the face of danger all the day; 
At night,» with, fullen pleafure, grumbles o'er his 
i prey. Dryd. 
3- To make-a hoarfe rattle. 
Thou grambling thunder join thy voice. Mortenx. 
Likeattorm 
That gathers black upon the frowning tky, - 
And grumbles inthe wind» Réawe’s Royal Convert. 
Vapours foul 
Dath on the mountaing:brow and thake the woods 
„That grumbling wave below.  Thomfon's Winter. 
GR U'MBLER . 2. fa- [fromigrumble.] One 
| that grymbles; amurmurer ; a-difcon- 
tented man. . 

The *half-pencë ire (good "half=pence, andl will 
ftand by it: if 1 made them of filter, it would be 
the fame thing to the grumbler, , Swift. 

Gru'MBLING. x. J. [from gramble.] A 
murmuring through difcontent ; a grudge, 

l have ferv'’d 

Without or grudge or rumblings, Shakefp. 

| GRUME. nfd ferumean, French; grimüss 
Latin. J A‘ thick’ vifcid ‘confiftence of a: 
fluid: asthe white of an egg, or clotted 
like cold blood. | “Quincy, 

Gru cy. adv. [from gram. ] Sullenly ; 
morofely. l 


J! Gru'irovsiadjs {from grume.| Thick; 


| "elotted. | 
The blood, when let “was black, grvmeus, the 
Fed part wishout a due cohtifténcey the ferim Ta- 
` Nine, abdof a'yellowith green. Arbuthnot. 
Gru!Mousness: nf. [from grumous, | 
Thicknefs of a coagulated liguour. 
‘Fhe caufe may be referred either to thé coagula= 
tion of the ferum, or grumon/ne/s of the blood. 
Wifeman's Surgery. 
|Gru'nser. m f [More ufually. groundfil, 
ur le fs Milton intended. to -preferve the 
Saxon Snund.] The. proundfil; the 


“ij lower part of the building. 


Next came one 
Whomourn’d in earnet, when the captive ark 
Maim'd his brute image, head and hands lopp'd off 
In his own temple, onthe gruan/el edge, 
Where he fell flat, and tham'd his worthippers, 


Milton, 
| Fo GRUNT. wv. nı [grunnio, Latin.] 
To GRU'NTEE:$ Yo mürmür”like a 
I|” hog, 


And neigh, and bark, and grunt, androar and burn, 
| Like horfe, hound, hog, bear, fire, at every turn. 

Shakefp. 

Lament, ye fwine ! in gruntling: {pend your griet; 

For you, like me, have lolt your lole relief, Gay. 
y brinded boars miay lumber uñdifmay’d ; 

Or grunt fecure beneath the chefnur Uiade. Lickel, 

522 The 


GUA 


The feolding quean to louder notes doth rife, 


GUA 
4. To provide againk objections. Y 


To her full pipes the grunting hog replies ; ' Homer has guarded “every circumttancerwithas 
The grunting hogs alam the neighbours oy A much caution as if-he had ‘been aware of thejobjec- 
wifi, 


tion. Broome on Od. 


GRUNT. x. f. [from theverbi] "The noife 
of a hog. S 
Swine’s faowts, fwipe?’s badies, took they, briĝles, 
grunts. Chapman. 
Ran cow and calf, and, family of hogs, 
“In panick horsoyr of purfuing dogs : 
With many a deadly gruat, and doleful fqueak, 
Poor (wine, as if their pretty hearts would break. - 


Dryd. 
From hence were heard 
The grunts of briftled boars, and groans of bears, 
And herds of howling wolves, Dryd. JEN. 
GRU'N ner. a-J. [from grunt. ] | 
1. He that grunts. l 
2. A kind of fih. [xeomss.] 
Gru ntLine. x. f. (from grunt.] A young 
hog. ` 
To GRUTCH. V.. #e [corrupted for the 
fake of rhyme from grudge.) To envy; 
to repine; to be difcontented. Not ufed. 
The poor at the enclofyre'doth grurch, 
‘Becaufe of abufes that fall, 
Lett fome men thould!have but toomuch, 
And fome again nothing atall. Tuffer's Huf. 
But what we’re born for, we muft bear, 
Our frail condition it isfuch, 
hat what to all.may happen here, 
Pe chance to me, l muft not grasch. Ben Jonfon, 
Gautcn. nif. [from the verb.] “Malice ; 
ill-will. 
In it he melted-leaden bullets, 
“To thoot at foes, and‘fometimes pullets § 
To whom he bore fo fell a grutch, 
He ne’er gave quarter t’ any fuch. Hudibras. 


‘Gry. 2. f- [ve |] Any thing of ‘little 
value ; as, the paring of the nails. 


‘Guata'cum. "fe 
Guaiacum is attenuant and aperient. Itis excel- 
lentig many chronick cafes, and was once famous 
for curing the venereal difeafe, which’ it fll does 
fingly in warmer cJimates, -but with us we find it 
infufficient. We have a refin of it, improperly cal- 
led gum guaiacum. ill. 
GUARANTEE. n.f. [guarant, French.) A 
ipower who undertakes to fee ftipulatións 
erformed. 
God, the great guarantee for the peace of man- 
“Kind, where laws cannot fecure it, may think it the 
concern of his providence. +. South. 
A prince diltinguithed by being a patron of Pro- 
eteftants, and guarantee of the Weftphalian treaty. 
Addifon on the War. 
An oath isa promife made to God, and God is our 
„fuperior, fuperior to kings. And he is alfo the 
guarantee and avenger of all breach of faith and | 
‘injuftice. Lefley, 
To GUA'RANTY. v. a. '[garantir, French. | 
To undertake to fecure the performance 
of any articles. “J 
‘To GUARD. v. a. [garder, French ; from 
our word award, the w being changed b 
ithe French, into g; as Galles for Wales. | 
1. To watch .by way of defence and fecu- 
tity. 
2. Toprote&; to defend. 
Naked the graces garded you from all 
Dangers abroad, and now your thunder fhall. 
Waller. 
Your pow'r you never ufe, but for defence, 
To guard your ownor others innocence. Dryden. 
Fix'd on defence, the Trojans are not flow 
To guard their thore from an expected foe. Dryden. 
he port of Genoa is very ill guarded againft the 
ftorms. é Addifon on Italy. 
3. To preferve by caution. l 
“One would take care to guard one’s felf againft 
this particular imperfection, becaufe it is that which 
purnature very ftrongly inclines us to. Addifen. 


4 


tal borders. Obfolete. 
Give him a livery 
More gxarded than his fellows. 
. See a fellow 

Ina long motley, guarded with yellow, | Shakefp. 

To Guard. v. ne ‘To be ina ftate of 
caution or defence. p 

; ) ‘There areicales, in which)a 'nradimuft gward, if 
he intends.to keep fair with the world, and turn the 
penny. Collier. 

To guard againft fuch miftakes, it is neceffary to 
acquaint ourfelves alittle with words, Warts. 

Guarpb.a./. [garee, French; ward, Teu- 
tonick. ] 

1. A man, or body of men, whofe bufinefs 
is to watch by way of defence or pre- 
vention. 

‘The guard bare_them, and brought them back 
into the guard chamber. 1 Kings, xiv. 28. 
Up into heav’n, from paradife, in hatte 
Th’ angelick guards afcended, mute, and fad,, 
For man. Milton's Paradije Left. 
They mifs’d courts, guards, a gay and num'rous 
train, 
Our judges like our laws were rude and plain. 
(x “~~ Cowley. 
Withlifted hands, and gazing eyes, 
His guards; behold him foaring through the fkies. 
Dryden. 
He mutt be trufted to his own’ condu&t, fince there 
cannot always be a gward upon him, except what you 
put into his own mind by good principles. Locke. 

_ They, ufurping arbitrary power, had their guards 

and fpies, after the practice of tyrants. Swift, 

2. Attate of caution; ‘a ftate of vigilance. 

The great alteration which he made in the ftate 
ecclefiaftical, caufed him to tand upon his gward at 
home. Davies. 

Temerity puts a man off his guard. L'Efrange. 

It is wifdom to keep ourfelves upon a guard. 

; * L’ Effrange. 

Now he ftood colleéted and prepar’d 5 =" 
For malice and revenge had put him onvhis gxard. 

-i i Dryden. 

Others are cooped in clofe by the ftri& guards of 
thofe whofe intereit it is to kcep them ignosant. 

— Locke. 

Mien are always upon their gward againft an ap- 
pearance or defign. Smalridge, 

3. Limitation; anticipation of objection ; 
caution of expreffion. , 

They have expreffed themfelves with as few guards 
and reftrictions as I. Atterbury. 

4. AN ornamental hem, lace, or- border. 

Obfolete. 


5- Part of the hilt of a fword.. 


Gualevace.#./. [from guard.} State of 
wardfhip.. Obfolcte. 
A maid fo tender, fair and happy, 
Run from her guardaye to the footy bolom 
Of fuch a thing as thou. Shakefpeare’s Orbello. 
GUa'RDER. #. J. One who guards. ` 
> Ainfworth. 


Guar'Dian, 7. f [gardien, French, from 
uard.] 
1. One that has the care of an orphan ; one 
‘who is to fupply the want of parents. 
I am forry for her, as I have juft caufe, being her 
uncle and her guardian. Sbakefp. Much Ado. 
“When perjur’d guardiant, proud with impious 
gains, 
Choakiup the ftreets, too narrow for their trains | 
Dryden. 
Hocus, with two other of the guardians, thought 
it their duty to take care of the intereit of the three 
girls. Arbuthnot. 
2. One to whom the care and prefervation 


of any thing is committed, 


5. ‘To adorn with lifts, laces, orornamen~| | 


Shakofp:|' 


GUD 
1 gave you all, 

Made you my,guardians, my depofitaries ; 

But kept a BK nto to be tollow’d 

With fuch a number. Shakefp. King Lear, 

+ ledien becomes the common concern of. all that 
_have truth at heart, and more.efperially of thofe who 

are the appointed gwardians of the Chrifian faith, 


| _to be upon the watch againtt feducers. /Vaterlund. 
3. A repofitory or ftorehoufe. | 
Where is Duncan's body. 
Carried to Colmefkill, 
The facred ftorehoufe of his predeceffors 
And guardian of their bones, ! Shakef. 


GUARDIAN A the Spiritualities, “He to 
whom the {siritual” jarifdition’ of "any 
diocefe is committed, during the vacancy 
of the fee. i He may. be either guardian 
in law, or jure magifiratus, as the arch- 
bifhop is of any diocefe* within ‘his pro- 
vince ; or guardian by delegation, as he 
whom the archbifhop or vicar-general 
doth for the time depute. Coavel. 
Gua'rD1AN. aaj.) Performing the ofice of 
a kind protector or fuperintendant. 
~My charming patronefs protetts me unfeen, like 
my guardian angel ; and luns my gratitude like a 
fairy, who, is bountiful by itealth, and.conceals the 
giver when fhe beftows the gift. Dryden. 
Thus hall mankind his guardian care engage, 
The promis’d father of the tuture age. Pope. 
Moan while Minerva, in her gwardian cane, 
Shoots from the ftarry vaults through fields of air. 
- Pope. 
Gua'RDIANSHIP. 4. f., (from; guardian. } 
The office of a guardian. 

o The curate ttretch’d his patent for the cure of fouls, 
toakind of tutelary guardian/bip over goods and 
chattels. i L’ Eftrange. 

This holds true, not only in loffes and indignities 
offered to ourfelves, but alfo ii? the cafe of trut; 
when they are offered to others who are committed 
to our care and gvardian/bip. Kettlewell, 

Thefeus is the firt who eftablifhed the popular 
ftate in Athens, affigning to himfelf the guardian- 

Soip of the laws, and chief commands in war. 

Swift, 


| Gua'RDLEss. adj. [from guard.} Without 


defence. 
Soon the guard/e/s herd, their keeper flain, 
Ruthes a tyger in the Lybian plain. Walter, 
A rich land, guardicfs and undefended, muit 


needs have been a double incitement. South. 
Gua'rpsuip.. f. [from gward. | 
1. Care ; protection. 
How’'blefs’d am I, by fuch a man Jed! 
Under whofe wife and careful guvard/bip 
I now defpife fatigue and hardfhip. Swift. 


2. [Guard and /ip.] A king’s hip to guard 


the coatt. 

GuAIAVA. } na. J- An American fruit, 

GUAVA.. _ The fruit, fays Sir Hans 
Sloane. is extremely delicious and whole- 
fome. They have only this inconveni- 
ence, that being very aftringent, they 
ftop up the belly, if taken in great quan- 
tities. 

GuBERNA’TION. n. f. [ gubernatio, Latin. } 
Government ; fuperintendency ; fuperiour 
direction. , > Ay 

Peshaps there’ is little or nothtng in the govern- 
ment of the kingdoms of nature and grace, but what 
is tranfated by the man Jefus, inhabited by the di- 
vine power and wifdom, and employed asa medium 
or confcious inftrument of this extenfive tt aah 

~ Watts. 


| Gu'pcron. x. f. Lgovjon, French. | 


1. A {mall fifh found in brooks and rivers, 
eafily caught, and therefore made a pro- 
verbial name for a man eafily cheated. 

Tis true, no turbets dignify my boards ; 
But gudgcons, flounders, what my Thames affords, 
Papes 
2. Å 


GUE 


2. A man eafily cheated. . 
This he did to draw you in, like fo many gud- 
Beers, to fwallow his falfe arguments. Swift. 
3. Something to be caucht to'a man’s own 
‘difadvantage :.a bait; an‘allurement: gud- 
geons being comefimly ufed as baits for 
pike. | 
But fith not with this melancholy bait, 

For this fool's gudgecn, this opinion. Shakef. 
Gue'Rdon. 2. /. [guerdon, gardon, French. | 
, A reward; a recompenfe, in a good and 

‘bad fenfe. A word now no longer in ufe. 
But to the virgin comes, who ali this while 

Amazed ftands herfelf fo mock'd to fee, 

By him who had the guerdon of his guile, 

For fo misfeigning her true knight to be. Spenjer, 

He thall by thy revenging hand, at once receive 
the juft guerdon of all his former villainies, Knoles. 
Fame isthe fpur that the clear fpirit doth raife. 

To fcorn delights, and live labourious days , 

But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 

And think to burft out into fudden blaze, 

Comes the biind fury, with th’ abhorred theers, 

And flits the thin-fpun life. Milton. 
Yo GUESS. v. a. [gkifen, Dntch.} 

1. To conjecture; to judge without any 
«certain principles of judgment. 
Incapable and shallow innocents ! . 

You cannot guefs whoicaus’d your father’s death. 

Shakefp. 
» Let not your ears defpife my tongue for ever, 
Which fall poffefs them with the heaviett found 
—Hum ! I gucfs at it. 
He that, by reafon of his fwift motions, can in- 


- 


he not very often gues. rightly of things to come, 

where Godypleafeth not to give impediment ? 
: Raleigh's Hiftcry. 

There iffue {warming bands R 

Of ambufh’d men, whom, by their arms and drefs, 
To be Taxcallan enemies I guefs, Dryden. 
The fame author ventures to gudi at the parti- 
cular fate which-would attend the Roman govern- 


men. Swift, 
Nor can imagination gue/s 

How that ungrateful charming maid 

My pureft patfion has betray'd. Swift. 


2. To conjecture rightly, or upon fome 
juft reafon. 

One may guefs by Plato’s writings, that his 
meaning, as to the inferiour deities, was, that they 
who would have them might, and they who would not, 
might let them alone; but that himfelf had a right 
opinion concerning the true God. Stilling fleet. 

To Guess. va. To hit upon by accident ; 
to.determine rightly of any thing without 
certain dire@tion of the judgment. 

If Xerxes was able to call every common foldier 
by his name in his army, it may be gueffed he got 
not this wonderful ability by learning his leffon by 
heart. _ Locke, 

Guess. n. /. [from the verb. ] Conjecture ; 
judgment witnout any pofitive or certain 
» grounds. 
The enemy's in view ; draw up your powers, 
a Hard is the gue/s of their true Rrength and forces. 


Shakefp. 
His gucfJe was ufually as near to prophecy as aa 
_ » man’s, Fell, 
A poet muft confefs 
His art’s like phyfick, but a happy gHefs. Dryd. 


It is a wrong way 
greater good for a lefe, 
a due examination. 


of proceeding to venture a 


e. 
We may make fome gueft at the diftinftion of, 


things, into thofe' that are according to, above, and 
contrary to reafon, 
This problem yet, this offspring of a pwe/; 
Let us tbr once a child of vah contin e 
Norman is bleft by aceident, or guess, 
© _ True wifdom is the price of happinefs. 
Gursser. x. J. 


Prior. 


Young. 
[from guef} Conjec- 


turer; one who judges without certain 


knowledge, 


GUESSINGLY. adv. 


Shakefp, Macbeth. | 


form himfelf of all. places and» preparations, fhonld |) 


upon uncertain guefjes, betore 
‘Lock 


Locke, 


GUI 


Tt isthe opinion of divers good gueffers, that the 
laft tit will not be more violent than advantageous. 
Pope. 
If fortune fhould pleafe but to take fuch a crotchet, 
To thee I apply, great Smedley’s fucceffor, 
To give thee lawn fleeves, a mitre and rochet, 
Whom would’it thou refemble? I leave thee a gxeffer. 
Swift, 
[from guefing.| Con- 
jecturally ; uncertainly. Not in ufe. 


I have a letter gue/ingly fet down. Shakefp. 
GUEST. x. /. [zere, gyre, Saxon ; gwef, 


Welth. | 


1. One entertained in the houfe or at the 


table of another. 
“They all murmured, faying, that he was gone to 
be guef witha man that is a finner. Luée, xix, a 
Methinks a father 
Ts, at the nuptial of his fon, a guef 
That bet becomes the table. 
Tell my royal guef 
I add to his commands my own requett. 
2. A ftranger ; 
refide. 

O defarts, defarts ! how fit a gueff am T for you, 
fince my heart can people you with wild ravenous 
beafts; which in you are wanting? Sidney. 

l Thofe happiett fmiles 

“That play’d on her ripe lip, feem’d not.to know 
What guejls were in her eyes; which parted thence 
As pearls Irom diamonds dropt. ~ Shakefpeare. 


Shakefp. 


Dryden. 
one who comes newly to 


GUE'STRITE: z. f. [from gue? and rite. | 


Offices due to a guett, } 
i Ulyffes fo dear ' 
A gift efteem’d it, thathe would not beare 
In his black Acete that gwef-rite to the war. 
Chapman. 
GUE'STCHAMBER , xf, [guef and chamber. ] 
Chamber of entertainment. 

Where is the guc/tchamber, where I thall eat the 

paflover with my difciples ? Mark, xiv. 14, 

To Gu'cGLe. Ù: z. [gorgolaire, Italian. ] 
To found as water running with inter- 
miffions out of a narrowmouthed veffel. 

GUI'DAGE. n. f. [from guide.} The reward 
given to a guide. Ainfeworth, 

GUIDANCE. ‘w. f [from guide,] ` Direc- 
tion; government. 

They charge me with neglecting the guidance of 
wifer men. Spenfer. 

As to thefe who lived under the guidance of 
reafon alone, without the affiltance of fupermatural 
light, it is highly probable that miracles, or a mefl- 
age from the dead would perfuade them. 

Atterbury. 

Particular application muft be left to Chriftian 
prudence, under the guidance of God's holy fpirit, 
who knows our neceility before we atk, and-our ig- 
norance in aiking. Rogers. 

This to the young—but thy experienc'd age 
Wants not the guidonce of a former fage. ` Sewel: 

A prince ought not to be under the guidance or 
influence of either faction, becaufe he declines from 
his office of prefiding over the whole-to be the head 
of a party. Swift. 

To GUIDE. v. 2 [ guider, French. ] 
1. To direct in a way. a 

When the fpirit of truth is come, he will guide 
you into all truth. Fo. xvi. 13. 

The new light ferved to guide them to their 
neighbours coffers. Decay of Piety, 

Whofoever has a faithful friend to guide him in 
the dark paflages of life, may carry his eyes in ano- 
ther man’s head, and yet fee never the worfe. 

South, 
2. To influence. 

Upon thefe, or. fuch like fecular maxims, when 
nothing but the interet of this world guides men, 
they many times conclude’ that the flighteit wrongs 
are not to be put up. Kettlewell, 

3. To govern by counfel ; to inftru&. 

For thy name’s fake lead me and guide me. 

. Pf. ixxi. 3. 
4. To regulate; to fuperintend... 


GUI i 


Women neglect that which Sr. Paul afigns them 
as their proper bufinefs, the guiding of the Loue, 


Decay of Piety. 
Guipr. »#. fe [puide, French, from the 
verb. } 


1. One who direéts another in his way. 


Thou gaveft them a burning pillar of fire to be a 
guide of the unknown jourrey, Wifd, xviii. 3. 
Can knowledge have no bound, but mutt advanee 
So far to make us with for ignorance ? 
And rather in the dark to grope our way, 
Than, led by a falfe guide toerr by day? 
Denham. 
2. One who direéts another in his condu@, 


While yet but young, his father dy’d, 
And left him to an happy guide. Baller, 
They have all the fame paftoral guides ap- 
pointed, authorifed, fanttified, and fet apart by the 
appointment of God by the direétion of the fpirit, 
to direct and lead the people of God in the fame way 
of eternal falvation, Pearfon. 
3. Director ; regulator. a. 
Who the guide of nature, but only the God of 
nature ? In him we live, move, and are. ‘Thole 
things which nature is faid to do, are by divine art 
performed, ufing nature as an inftrument: nor is 
there any fuch knowledge divine in nature herfelf 
working, but in the guide of nature’s werk. 
, Hooker 
Some truths are not by reafon to be tried, 
But we have fure experience for our guide. 
Dryden. 

Gui'pevess. adj. [from guide.] Having 
no guide; wanting a governour or fuper- 
intendant. 

Th’ ambitious Swede, like reftlefs billows toft, 
Though in his life he blood and ruin breath’d, 
To his now guidele/t kingdom peace bequeath’d. 
Dryden, 
There fierce winds o'er dufky valleys blow, 
Whofe every puff bears empty fhades away, 
Which gxidelefs in thofe dark dominions firay. 
Drydex, 

Gur'per. n. f. [from puide.] DiteAor 3 
regulator; guide.- Obfolete. 

Our guider come! to the Roman camp conduct us, 

y > Shakefp. 
That perfon, that being provoked by excefive 
pain, thruft his dagger into his body, and thereby, 
inftead of reaching his vitals, opened an impoft- 
hume, the unknown caufe of all his pain, and fo 
ftabbed himfelf into perfect health and eafe, furely 
had great reafon to acknowledge chance for his chi- 
rurgeon, and Providence for the guider of his hand. 
South. 

GUI'DON. n. f. [French.] A ftandard- 
bearer; a ftandard. Obfolete. 

GUILD. %./. [ztlorip, Saxon, a fellow- 
fhip, a corporation.| A fociety; a cor- 
poration ; a fraternity or company, com- 

ined together by orders and laws made 
among themfelves by their prince’s li- 
cence. Hence the common word gild 
or guildhall proceeds, being a fraternity 
or commonalty of men gathered into 
one combination, fupporting their coms 
mon charge by mutual contribution. 


Cosel. 
Towards three or four o'clock 
Look for the news that the guild hall affords. 
Shate/p. Rich, TII. 
In woolen cloth it appears, by thofe ancient guilds 
that were fettled in England for this manufacture, 
that this kingdom greatly Aourifhed in that art. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
As when the long-ear'd milky mothers wait 
At fome fick mifer’s triple bolted gate, 
For their defrauded abfent foals they make 
A moan fo loud, that all the guild awake. Pope. 


GUILE. x. Je [puille, gille old French, 
the fame with vile.) Deceitful cunning ; 


infidious artifice; mifchievous fubtilty. 
With 


GUI 
With fawning words he courted her awhile, 
And looking lovely, and oft fighing fore, 
Her conftant heart did court with divers guile 3 
But words and looks, and fighs the did abhor. 
Speufer. 
When t have mo% need toemploy asfriend, 
Deep, hollow, treacherous, and full of guile, 
Be he to me! This do I beg of heav’n, Y 
When I am cold in zeal to you or yourse Sbakefp. 
We may, with more fuccefsful hope refolve 
To wage by force or guile eternal war. Milten. 
Nor thou bis malice and falfe guile contemn : 
Subtile he needs muit be who could feduce 
Angels. Milton's Paradife Lof. 
Gul'Lerut. adje (guile and full. | 
1. Wily; infidious ; mifchievoufly artful. 
The way not to. be inveigied by them that are fo 
guileful through {kill, is thoroughly to be inftructed 


in that which maketh tkilful againit guile. 
Flooker. 
Without expence at all, airing 
- pxilefud tair words, peace may be obtain’d. 
lg wi > j Ssate/p. Henry VY. 
He faw his gui ful ak dacs 
Eve, though all unweeting, feconde 
tee fei hufband. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
The guileful phantom now forfook the (hrowd, 
And ficw fublime, and vanifh’din a cloud. 
Dryden's ZEn. 
2. Treacherous; fecretly mifchievous. 
1 train’d thy brethren to that guileful hole, 
Where the dead corps of Baffianus lay. SlLake/p. 
Gurceruicy..adv. (from guileful.)  In- 


fidioufly ; treacheroufly. 

To whom the tempter gui/efully reply’d. ; 

Lib ton. 

Gui'Leruuness.x./. | from guileful] Se- 
cret treachery ; tricking cunning. 

Guirevess. adj. [from guile.] Free from 
deceit; void of infidioufnefs ; fimply 
honett. 

Gui'ter. a fe [from guile. Sec Be- 
cuise.) One that betrays.into danger 
by infidious practices. 

But he was wary wife in all his way, 

And well perceived his deceitful fleight; 
Ne fulfered lult his tafety.to betray 5 
So goodly did beguile the gwiler ot the prey. 
á Spinfer. 

GUILT. x. /. (gilt, Saxon, originally fig- 
nifed the fine or malét paid for an offence, 
and afterwards the offence itfelf.] 

1, The ftate of a man juftly charged with a f 
crime; the contrary to innocence. 

Ie was neither gili of crime, nor reafon of ftate, 
that could quench the eavy that was upon the king 
for this.exccution. Bacow’s Henry VAL 

When thefe two are taken away, the poilibility ot 

uitt, and the pollibility of innocence, what rettraint 


can the belief of the crecd lay upon any man. 
Hammond on Fundamentals. 


2. Alcrime ; an offence. 
Clofe pent up gxilts 
Rive your concealing continents, and afk i 
Thefe dreadful lummoners grace. Shakejp. 
Gui'LtILY adu. [from guilty.) Without 
innocence; without clearneis of con- 
{cience. 
Bloody and guilty $ gvilrily awake, 
And ima bloody battle end thy days: 
"Shink on Jord Hattings, and defpair, and die. 
Sbakef/p. Rich. V1. 
Gu s'LTINeSS. r f. [from guilty.) ‘The 
ftate of being guilty ; wickednefs ; con- 
fcioufnefs of crime. 
He thought his flight rather to proceed of a fearful 


guiitinefs than ofan humble faithtulnefs, Sidney. 
The laft was I chat felt thy tyranny, 

©, in the batile think on Buckingham, 

And die in terroar of thy guiKHinefs. Shake/p, 


tibocld be guiltier than my guiltinefse Shakep. 
1 


GUI 


Gu'LTLESS, adj. [from guili.) Inno- | Guise. #. f. [The fame with wife, 


cent; free from crime. 
l am in thiscommanded to deliver 

The noble duke of Clarence to your hands: 

} will not reafon what is meant hereby, 

Becaufe I will be guiltlefs of the meaning.’ Shake/p. 
Many worthy and chafte dames thus, 

All guiltle/t, meet reproach. Spakefp. Othello - 
Then thall the man be gxiltlefs from iniquity, 

ard this woman fhall bear her iniquity. Num. v.31. 
Thou, who do’ft all thou wifheft at thy will, 

And never willeft aught but what is right, 

Preferve this guiltle/s blood they feek to fpill; 

Thine be my kingdom. Fairfax. 
Guiltlefs of greatnefs, thus he always. pray’d, 

Nor knew nor with’d he that thofe vows he made > 

On his own head.ihould be at laft repaid. Dryden. ) 
The teeming earth yet guiltle/s of the plough, 

And unprovok’d did fruitful ftores allow.. Dryden. 
Thou know’ft how guilt/e/s firt L met thy name, 

When love approach'’d me under friendfhip’s name. 


Pope. 
GuviLTLess_y.adv. [from guiltlefs.] With-, 
out guilt; innocently. 
Gui'utiessness., xf [from guiltle/s.] 
Innocence ; freedom from crime. 

A good number, trufting to their number more than 
to their value, and valuing money higher than equity, 
felt that guilileffnefs is not always with eafe of 
prefed. Sidney. 

1 would not have had any hand in his death, of 
whofe guiit/e{nefs 1 was better aflured than any man 
living could be, King Charles, 

GUI'LTY. adj. [gut3g, Saxon, one con- 
demned to pay a fine for an offenee. ] 
1. Juftly chargeable with a crime; not in- 


nocent. 

Is there not a ballad of the king and the beggar? 
—The world was guilty of fuch a ballad fome three 
ages fince. batefp. Love's Labour Lif. 

Mark’d you not 
How that the guilty kindred of the queen 
Look’d pale, when they did hear of Clarenee’ death? 
Shakefp. 

We are verily guilty concerning our brother, in 
that we faw the anguith of his foul when he befought 
us, and we. would not hear. Gen, Xlii. 21. 

With mortal hatred I purfu'd his life, 

Nor he, nor you, were gus/ty of the frites 
Nor I, but as I lov’d ; yet all combin’d, 
Your beauty and my impotence of mind. 
Dryden. 

Farewel the ftones 
And threthold, guilty of my midnight moans. 

Dryden. 

‘There is no man, that is knowingly wicked, but is 
uilty to himfelf;. and there is no man that carries 
guilt about him, but he receives a fting into his foul. 


Fillotfon. 
2. Wicked; corrupt. 
All the tumults ofa guilty world, 
Toft by ungenerous paifion, finks away. Tiom/on. 


GUINEA. mf. [from Guinea, a coun- 
try in Africa, abounding with gold. ] 
A. gold coin valued at one and twemy 
fillings. 

By the word gold I muft be underftood to defign a 
particular piece of matter; that is, the Jaft guinea 
that was coined. ocke. 

Ladies, whofe love is conftant as the wind: 

Cits, who prefer a guinea to mankind. Young. 

Gul'NEADROPPER. x, f. [guinea and drop. | 
One who cheats by dropping guincas. 

Who now the guineadropper's bait regards, 
Trick’d by the tharper’s dice, or juggler’s cards. 


ay. 

Gui'neanen. af. A fowl, fuppofed to be 
of Guinea. 

GUI'NEAPEPPER, af. [capficun, Latin.] 
A plant. illere 

GUI'NEAPIG. n. fe A fmall animal with a 
pig’s fnout, brought, 1 believe, from 
Africa, 


GUL 
French; piya, Saxon, the p or w being 
changed, as is common, intog.) 


1. Manner; mien; habit; caft of beha- 
viour. 
His own fire, and mafter of his guife, 
Did often tremble at his horrid view. Sperfer, 


Thus women know, and thus they ufe the gui/e, 
T’ enchant the valiant and beguile the wife. Fairf. 
Lo you; here fhe comes: this is her very grife ; 
and, upon my life, fat aleep: obferve her, ftand 
clofe. i Shakefp. Macbeth. 
They ftand a horrid front 
Of dreadful length, and dazzling arms in guife 
Of warriorsold, with order’d fpearand fhield, 
Awaiting what command their mighty chief 
Had to impofe. Milton's Paradife Lf. 
By their guife 
Juft men they feem, and all their ftudy bent 
To worfhip God a-right. Milton's Paradife Lef. 
Back, thepherds, back: à 
Here be without duck or nod, 
Other trippings to be trod, 
Of lighter toes and fuch court guife 
As Mercury did firt devife. Milter 
Their external fhapes are. notorioufly accomnio~ 
dated to that law or gxife of life that nature has dê- 
figned them: More. 
2. Prattice ; cuftom ; property. 
I have drunke wine paft my ufual gui/r; 
Strong wine commands the foole, and moves the wife. 


s Chap- 
This would not be flept ; 
Old guife muft be kept. ' Ben Fonfon. 


The fwain reply’d, it never was our guife 

To flight the poor, or aught humane defpife. Pope, 
3. External appearance ; drefs. . 

When I was very young, nothing was fo much talk- 
ed of as rickets among children, and confumptions 
among young people: after thefe the fpleen came in 
play, and then the feurvy, which was the general. 

‘complaint, and both were thought to appear in many 
various guises. emple. 

The Hugonots were engaged in a civil war, by 
the fpecious pretences of fome, who under the gui/e 
of religion, facrificed fo many tl:osfands to their 
own.ambition. Swifi. 

GUITAR. 2./. [ghitara, Italian .. guiterres. 
French.] A ftringed inftrument of mu- 
fick. 

Sallads and eggs, and lighter fare,. 
Tune the Italian {park’s guitar. Prior. 

GULCH. J} xf [trom gelo, Latin.] A 
Gvu'LcHrN. § - little glutton. Skinner. 
GuLes. adj. [perhaps from goxle, the 
throat.] Red: a-barbarous term of: he- 
raldry. | 
Follow thy drum ;- l 
With man’s blood paint theground : gules, gules: 
Religious canons, civil laws are cruel ; 
Then what fhould warbe?  Shake/peare’s Timon: 
He whofe fable arms, 
Black as his purpofe, did che knight refemble, 
When he laid couched in the ominous horfe, 
Hath now his dread.and black complexion fmear’d 
With heraldry more difmal ; head to foot,, 
Now he is total gues, Shakefpeare. 
GULF. x. /. [golfo, Italian.] 
1. A bay ; an opening into land. 

The Venetian admiral withdrew himfelf farther 
off from the ifland Curfu, into the ga/f of the 
Adriatick. cnolles. 

2. An abyfs ; an unmeafureable depth. 

Thence turning back, in filence foftthey tole, 
And brought the heavy corfe with eafy pace 

To yawning gw/pb of deep Avernus’ bolga Spenf. 

l know thoud‘it rather 
Follow thine enemy ina fiery gu/pb, 

Than flatter him in a bower. Shekef/peare. 

This is the gu/f through which Virgifs Alecto 
fhoots herfelfinto hell; the fall of waters, the woods 
that encompafs it, are all in the defcription. Addi. 

The fea could not be much narrower than, it 1$, 
Without a great lofs to the world ; and muft we now 
have an ostao of mere flats and thallows, to the 

utter 


GUL 


utter rain of navigation, for fear our heads thould 
turn giddy at the imagination of gaping abyfles and 


unfathomable gulfs ? ` Bentley. 
3. A whirlpool, a fucking eddy. 
England his approaches makes as fierce 
Shakefp. 


As waters to the ne: a gulf. 
4. Any thing’infatiable, as the mouth or 


stomach. 
Scull of dragon, tooth of wolf, 
Witches mummy; maw and ge/f 
Ot the ravening falt fea hark ; 
Root of hemlock, digg’d i’ th’ dark. Shakefp. 
Gu'Ley. adj. [from gulf.) Full of gulfs or 
whirlpools; worticofus. 
Rivers arifep whether thou be the fon 
Of utmott Tweed, or Oofe, or gu/fy Dun. Milton. 
At their native realms the Greeks arriv’d, 
All who the war of ten long years furviv’d, 
And fcap'd the perils of the gu/fy main. 
High o'er a gu/fy fea the Pharian ifle 
Fronts the deep roar of dilemboguing Nile. Pepe. 
Yo GULL. v. a. [guiller, to cheat, old 
French.] To trick: to cheat; to defraud; 


to deceive. | 
If 1 do not gul? him into a nay word, and make 

him acommon recreation, do not think I have wit 

enough to lie ftraight ia my bed. Sbhakefpeare. 
Yet love thefe forc’ries did remove, and move 

Thee to gul! thine own mother for my love, Domne. 
He would have gu/l'd him with a-uick, 

But Mart was too too politick. Hudibras. 
They are not to be gu/l’d twice with the fame 

trick. I.’ Efrange. 
The Roman people were grofsly gu/led twice or 

thrice over, and as often enflaved in one century, 

aad under the fame pretence of re~rmation. Dryden. 

By their defigaing leaders taught, 

The vulgar, gu//'d into rebellion, arm'’d. Dryden. 
For this advantage age from youth has won, 

As not to be out-ridden, though out-run; 

By fortune he was now to Venus trin’d, 

And with ftern Mars in Capricorn was join’d : 

Of him difpofing in his own abede, 

He footh’d the goddefs, while he gud/’d the gode 


Dryden. 
GuLL. n.f. [from the verb. ] 
1, [Mergus.] A fea-bird. 
2. À cheat; a fraud; a trick. 
I thould think this a gx//, but that the white- 
bearded fellow fpeaks it. Shakefpeare's Much Ado. 
Either they have thefe excellencies they are praifed 
for, or they have not; if they have not, ’tis an ap- 
parent cheat and gull. Government of the Tongue. 
3- A ftupid animal; one eafily cheated. 
~ Being fed by us you us’d us fo, 
As that ungentle ga//, the cuckow bird, 
Ufeth the fparrow. Shake/p. Henry IV. 
Why have you fuffer’d me to te imprifon'd, 
Kept in a dark houfe, vitited by the prieft, 
And made the moft notorious geek and gul? 
That e'er invention plaid on? Shak. Twelfth Night. 
That paltry Rory is untrue, 
And forg’d to cheat fuch gw//s as yous Hudibras. 
Gu'LLCATCHER. 2./. [su and catch.| A 
cheat; a man of trick; one who catches 
filly people. 
Here comes my noble gu/lcarcher,  Sbake/peare. 
Gutrer. .f. [from gull.) A cheat; an 


é 


Pope. 


impoftor. l 
Gvu'LLERY. z. f. [from gull.) Cheat; im- 
pofture. Ainfworth. 


GuU'LLET. n. /. [goult, French; gula, Lat.] 
1. ‘The throat; the paflage through which 
the food paffes; the meat-pipe; the afo- 
phagus. 
le might be his doom, 
Onc day to fing 
With guller in ftring. Denbam. 
Many have the gxé/et or feeding channe! which 
have no lungs or windpipes; as fithes which have 
gills, whercby the heart is refrigerated; for fuch 
thercof as have lungs and refpiration are not with- 
eat whizzon, as wha'e; and cetaceous animals. 
Browa's Vulg. Err. 


GUM 


2. A fmall ftream or lake. Not in ufe. 

Nature has various tender mufcles plac’d, 

By which the artful gullet isembrac'd. Blackmore. 

The liquor in the ttomach isa compound of that 
which is feparated from its inward coat, the fpittle 
which is fwatlowed, and the liquor which diftils 
from the guler. Arbuthnor. 

The Euxine fea and the Meditetranean, {mall gx/- 
lets, if compared with the ocean. Heylyn. 

To Gu'LLY. w. 2. [corrupted from gurgle. ] 
To run with noife. 

Gu'LLYHOLE. 2. f. [from gully and bole. ] 
The hole where the gutters empty them- 
felves in the fubterraneous fewer. 

Gu'Losity. x. f. [gulofus, Latin.) Gree- 
dinefs; gluttony ; voracity. 

They are very temperate, feldom offending in 
ebriety, not erring in gu/ofry, or fuperfuity of meats. 

Drown. 

To Gurr. v. a. [golpen, Dutch.] To fwal- 
low eagerly ; to fuck dowa without in- 
termiffion. 

He-loofens the fith, gulps it down, and fo foon as 
ever the morfel was gone wipes his mouth. L’E/r. 

I fee the double flaggon charge their hand; 

See them puff off the froth, and gv/p amain, 
While with dry tongue I lick my lips in vain. Gay. 

Gutp. » J. [from the verb] As much as 
can be fwallowed at once. 

In deep fufpirations we take more large gulps of 
air to cool our heart, overcharged with love and 
forrow. More. 

As oft as he can.catch a gulp of air, 

And peep above the feas he names the fair. Dryd. 

GUM. 2./. [gumma, Latin. } 

1. A vegetable fubftance differing from a 
refin, in being more vifcid and lefs friable, 
and generally diffolving in aqueous men- 
ftruums ; whereas refins, being more ful- 
phurous, require a fpirituous diffolvent. 

. be Qyinty. 
One whofe eyes, 
Albeit unufed to the melting mood, 
Dropp’d tears as fait as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum. Shakefpeare’s Orbello, 

He ripens fpices, fruit, and precious gum, 

Which tromi remoteit regions hither come. Waller, 
Her maiden train, 

Who bore the veits that holy rites require, 

Incenfe, and od’rous gums, and cover'd tire. Dryden. 

2. (Loma, Saxon; gumme, Dutch.] The 
flefhy covering that invefts and contains 
the teeth. 

‘The babe that milks me, 
I'd pluck my-nipple from his bonelefs gums. Shak. 

Sn’ untwifts a wire, and from her gums 
A fet of teeth completely comes. Swift. 

To Gum. v. a. {from the noon.] Toclofe 
with gum; to fmear with gum. 

The eyelids are apt to be gummed together with a 
vifcous humour. Wifeman's Surgery, 

Gu'MMINESS. 2. /. [from gummy.] The 
ftate of being gummy ; accumulation of 

um. 

The tendons are involved with a great gummine/s 
and collection of matter. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Gumoe'siry. mf. [from gummous.] ‘The 
nature of gum; gumminefs. 

Sugar and honey make windy liquours, and the 
elaftick fermenting particles are detained by their 
innate gummo/ity. Floyer. 

Gu'mMous. adj. [from gum.) Of the na- 
ture. of gum. 

Obfervations concerning Englith amber, and re- 
lations about the amber of Pruffia, prove that amber 
is not a gummous or refinous fubitance drawn out of 
trees by the fun’s heat, but a natural fotil. 

Woodward, 

Gu'mMY. adj. [from gum. | 


1. Confifting of gum; of the nature of 


gum. 


GUN 


From the utmoft end of the head branches thete 
iffuech out a gummy juice, which hangeth downwsed 
like a cord. _ Raleigh. 

Nor all the gummy ftores Arabia yields. Drydor. 

How each arifing alder now appears, 


And o'er the Po dittils her gummy tears. Dryden. 
2. Produétive of gum. 
The clouds 
Tine the flant lightnings; whofe thwart fame driv’n 
down, 
Kindles the gummy bark of fir and pine. Diltce. 


3. Overgrown with gum. 
` The yawning youth, fcarce half awake, effays 
His lazy limbs and dozy head to raife; 
Then rubs his geemmy eyes, and {crubs his pate. 
i _ Dryden, 
GUN. #./. {Of this word there is no fa- 
tisfactory etymology. . Mv. Lye obferves 
that gux in Iceland fignifies dartle; but 
when guzs came into ufe we had no com- 
merce with Iceland. May not gua come 
by gradual corruption fromcaxne, ganne, 
gunne? Canne is the original of cannon.) 
The general name for fire-arms; the in- 
ftrument from which fhot is difcharged 
by fire. 
Thefe dread curfes, like the fun "gaint glafs, 
Or like an overcharged gun, recoil 
And turn upon thyfelf.  Sbske/peare’s Henry VI. 
The Emperor, fmiling, faid that never Emperor 
was yet flain witha gun. Knolles’s Hiftory. 
The bullet flying, makes the gez recoil. Cleavel.. 
In vain the dart or glitt’ring fword we hun, 
Condemn’d to perith by the flaught'ring gun. 
è | Granville, 
Gu'nnev. x. f. [corrupted from guxwale. 
See GuNWALE. | 
Gu'nner. 2 fe [from gux.] Cannonier; 
he whofe sy eran is to manage the 
artillery in a fhip. 
The nimble gunner 
With lynftock now the devilifh cannon touches, 
And down goes all before him, Shake/p. Henry V. 
They flew the principal guzers, and carried away 
their artillery. Hayward. 
Gu’nnery. #.f. [from gunner. ] The {cience 
of artillery; the art of managing cannon. 
GU'NPOWDER. x. f. [gun and powder.) The 
powder put into guns to befired. Itcon- 
fifts of about fifteen parts of nitre, three 
parts of fulphur, and two of charcoal. 
The proportions are not exactly kept. 
Gunpowder confifteth of three ingredients, falte 
petre, fmall-coal, and brimftone. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
Burning by gunpowder {frequently happens at fea. 
‘ifeman. 
Gu'wsnor. x. f. [gun and foot.) Thereach 
or range of a gun; the fpace to which a 
fhot can be thrown. 


Thofe who are come over to the royal party aw 
fuppofed to be out of gun/bot. Dryden, 


Gu'nsHor. adje Made by the thot of a 


un. 
The fymptoms I have tranflated to gun/bot 
wounds. Wifemar. 


Gu'sxsmiru. x. f. [guzand/mth.] A man 
whofe trade is to make guns. 
Ìt is of particular efteem with the gunfmithe for 
ftocks. Mort. 
GuU'NSTICK. m. f: [gun and fick] ‘The 
rammecr ; or ftick with which the charge 
is driven into a gun. 
Ev'n a gunflick flying into fame. Stewart. 
Gu'nstock. n. fe [gun and fock.] The 
poe to which the barrel of the gun ‘is 
xed. 


The timber is ufcd for bows, pullies, ferews, mills, 
and guafiocks. Aitortimer’s Hufbandry, 
\ G U'Re 


GUS 


Gu'nstone. 2. f. [gun and flone.] The 
fhot of cannon. They ufed formerly to 
fhoot ftones from artillery. 

Tell the pleafant prince, this mock of his 

Hath turn’d his ball to grorflones, and his foul 

Shall tand fore charged for the waftetul vengeance 

That hall fly with them. Sbakefp. Henry V. 
Gu'nwaLe, or GUNNEL of a Ship. n. f. 

‘That piece of timber which reaches on 

either fide of the hip from the half deck 

to the fore-caftle, being the uppermoft 
bend which finitheth upper works of the 
hullin that part, and wherein they put 
the ftanchions which fupport the waite 
tree; and this is called the eurwwale, whe- 
ther there be guns in the fhip or no; and 
the lower part of any port, where any 
ordnance are, is alfo termed the gunwale. 

| Harris. 

Gurex, n.f, [gurges, Latin.] Whidpool ; 

ulf. 

P Marching from Eden he hall find 

The plain, wherein a black bituminous gurge 

Boils out from under ground. Milton's Par. Loft. 
GuU'RGION. ze f- -The coarfer part of the 

meal, fifted from the bran. 

To Gu'RGLE, V. n. | gorgogliare, Italian. | 
To fall or guh with noife, as water from 
a bottle. 

Then when a fountain’s gurgling waters play, 

They ruh to land, andend in tealts the day. Pope. 

Pure gurgling rills the loncly defert trace, 

And walte their mufick on the*favage race. Young. 
GU'RNARD, | 2. f.: [gournal, French. ]~ A 
Gu/rnet.” j. kind of fea fifh. 

If I be not atham’d of my foldiers I am a fowc’d 
gurneti i have mifus’d the King’s prefs damnably. 
Shakefp. Henry V. 

To Gusu. v. n. [Zofelen, Dutch.) 

1. To flow or rath out with violence; not 

© tofpring ina fmall ftream, but in a larger 


ody. 
A fe of blood gu/b'd from the gaping wound, 
That her gay garments ftain’d with filthy gore. 
Spenfer. 
The covering of this abyfs was broken afunder, 
and the water gu/bed out that made the deluge. 
Burnet, 
Inceffant ftreams of thin magnetick rays 
Gu/> from their fountains with impetuous force, 
In either pole, then take an adverie courfe. 
Blackmore. 
On either hand the gu/Sing waters play, 
Aud dowa the rough cafcade white dathing fall. 
3 Thbomfon. 
2. To emit in a copious effuxion. 
The gaping wound gu/b'd out a cri:r.fon flood. 
Dryden. 
Line after line my gu/bing eyes.o’crflow, : 
Led through a fad variety of wee. Pope. 
Gusn. 2. / [from the verb.) . An emiffion 
of Jiquour in a large quantity at once; 
the liquour fo emitted. 
1f alung-vein be burftcd, generally at the firt 
cough a great gu/b of blood is coughed up. Harvey: 


Gu'sser. 2. f. [goufet, French.] Any thing 
fewed on to cloth in order to ftrengthen 
it. 

GUST. 1. /. [gouf, French; ga/tus, Latin.] 

r. Senfe of tafting. 


Deftroy all creatures for thy fport or guf, 
Yet cry, if man’s unhappy, God's-unjutt. 


. Pope. 
2, Height of perception; height of fcnfual 
enjoyment. 
‘They fondly thinking to allay 
Their appetite with gaf, ioftead of fruit 
Chew'd biter athes, which th’ offended tate 
With fpatcering noife rejected. Milton. 


4. Turn of fancy ; intellectual tafte. 


Gu'sTABLE. adj. [guffo, Latin. ] 


GUT 


Where love is duty on the female fide, 
Oa theirs meer fenfual guff, and fought with furly 
ride. Dryden's Fables. 
My dene, and fmell, and hearing were employ’d, 
And all three fenfes in full guf enjoy'd. ~ Dryden. 
. Love; liking. 
To kill, I grants is fin’s extremeft gufi 
But, in defence, by mercy ’tis made jutte Sbake/p. 
Old age fhall do the work of taking away both 
the guð and comfort of them. L’ Eftrange. 
We have lott, in a great meafure the gu/? and 
relith of true happinefs. ‘Tillatfon. 


The principal. part of painting is to find what 
nature has made moit proper to this art, and a 
choice of it may be made according to the guf and 
manner of the ancients. Dryden. 

5. [From gufer, Iflandick.] A fudden vio- 
lent blaft of wind. 
She led calm Henry, though he were a king, 
As doth a fail, fill’d with a fretting guf, 
Command an argofie to-ftem the waves.  Sbake/p. 
You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to makea noife, 
When they are tretted with the gu/fs of heav’n. 
Sbake/p. 
Prefently come forth fwarms and volleysof libels, 
which are the gu/fs of liberty of fpeech reitrained. 
Baccn's Henry WAL. 
As when fierce northern bdiafts from th’ Alps 
defcend, 
From his firm roots with ftruggling gu/fs to rend 
An aged fturdy oak. Denham. 
Part ftay for paflage, "till a guff of wind 
Ships o’er their forces in a fhining heet. Dryden. 
Pardon a weak diftemper’d foul, that fwells 
With fudden gus, and tinks as foon in calms, 
The Sport of paifions. Addifen's Cato. 


6. Itis written in Ssenfer vitioully for jujis, 


{ports. 
For jolly knight he feem’d, and fair did fit, 
As one for knightly gu/?s and tierce encounters fit. 


Spenfer. 
1. To be tafted. 


This pofition informs us of a vulgar errour, ter- 
ming the gall bitter; whereas there is nothing gufta- 
ble {wecter. Harvey. 


2. Pleafant to the tafte. 
A guftable thing, feen or fmelt, excites the ap- 
petite, and affeéts the glands and parts of the mouth. 
: Derbam. 
Gusta'tion. 2. f. [gufo, Latin.) The act 
of tafting. 
The gullet and conveying parts partake -ofi the 
nerves of gu/Pation, or appertaining unto fapor. 

' Brown. 
Gu'srFuL. adj, [gf ahd full.) 'Fafteful ; 
well-tafted. 

What he defaults from fome dry infipid fin, is 
but to make up for fome other more Pufiful 


Decay of Piety. 
GUSTO. n. f. [Italian. } 
1. The relith of any thing; the power by 
which any thing excites fenfations in the 
alate. 
Pleafant gu/tos gratify the appetite of the luxurious. 
i Derbam, 
2. Intellectual tafte; liking. 
In reading what I have written, let them bring 
no particular gu/io along with them. Dryden. 
Gu'’sTY. adj. [from gufi.) Stormy; tempef- 
tuous. 
Once upon a raw and guffyday, -> 
The troubled Tyber chating with his fhores. 
Shake/p. Ful. Caf, 
Or whirl’d tempeftuous by the gu/ly wind. 


Thomfon. 
GUT. n.f. [kutteln, German. ] 
1. The long pipe reaching with many con- 


volutions from the ftomach to the vent. 


Thislord wears his wit in his belly, and his gurs 
in his head, Shakefp. Troilus and Creda. 


GUT 
A vial thould have. a lay of wire-ftrings below, 
clofe to the belly, aud then the ftrings of gus 
mounted upon a bridge, that by this means the 
upper ftrings ftricken fhould make the lower refound. 
Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 
The inteftines or guts may be inflamed by any 
acrid or poifonous fubttance taken inwardly. i 
į Arbutbrot on Diet. 
2. The tomach; the rafeptacle of food: 
proverbially. 
And cramm’d them till their guts did ake, 
With cawdle, cuftard, and plum-caxe. Hatibras, 
With falfe weights their fervants gir they cheat, 
And pinch their own to cover the deceit. Di vdenr. 
3. Gluttony; love of gormanditing. 
Apicius, thou didit on thy guis beftow 
Full ninety millions ; yet, when this was fpent, 
Ten millions ftill remain’d to thee; which thou,’ 
Fearing to fufter thirft and famifhment, 
In poifon'd potion drank’t. Hakewill on Provid. 
To Gut. w, a. [from the noun. | 
1. To evifcerate; to draw ; to exenterate. 
The fithermen fave the moft part of their fiths 
fome are gutted, {plitted, powdered, and dried. 
Carew's Cornwall. 
2. To plunder of contents. 
fn Nero’s arbitrary time, 
When virtue was a guilt, and wealth a crime, 
A troop of cut-throat guards were fent to feize 
The rich mên’s goods, and guc'their palaces. Dryd. 
Tom Brown of facetious memory, having Piked 
a proper name of its vowels, ufed it as freely as hc 
pleafed. ddifor, 
Gu'rratepd. adj. {from putta, Latin, a 
drop.] Eefprinkled with drops; be- 
dropped. Diz. 
Gu'trer. 2. f. [from guttir, a throat, 
Latin. } l 
1. A paffage for water; a palage made by 
water. , 
Thefe gutter tiles are in length ten inches and a 
half. Moxon. 
Rocks rife one above another, and have deep gar- 
ters worn in the fides of them by torrents of rain. 
witch Adaiijon on Italy. 
2. A finall longitudinal hollow. 
To Gu'tTER. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
cut in {mall hollows. 
Tempetts themfelvesy high feas, and howling 
winds, 
The gutter'd rocks, and congregated fands, 
Traitors enfteep’d to clog the guiltlefs keci, 
As having fenfe of beauty, do omit 
Their mortal natures, letting fate go by ' 
The divine Defdemona. Shakefp. Othello, 
My cheeks are gxrrer'd with my fretting tears: 
Sandys. 
Firft in a place, by nature clofe, they build 
A narrow flooring, guster’d, wail’d, and ul’d 
Dryden. 
To GU'TTLE. v. a. [from gut.] To teed 
luxurioufly; to gorimandife. +A los 
word. | | 
His jolly brother, oppofite in fenfe, 
Laughs at his thrift; and, lavith of expence, 
Quaffi, crams, and gutiles in his own defences 
Dryden, 
To Gu'TTLE. v. a. [from gut.] To iwal- 
low. A low word. : 
The fool did fpit in his porridge, to try if they'd 
hifs: they did Pak hifs, “itd {6 he sgarrleg leet if 
and {calded his chops. L’ Eftrange. 


GU'TTLER. ». f [from gutile.] A greedy 
cater. sf 
Gu'rrutous. adj. [from guttula, Latin. ] 
In the form of a fmal! drop. 


Ice is plain upon the furface of the water, but round 
in hail, which is alfoa glaciation, and figured in its 
guttulous defcent from the air. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 


GU'TTURAL. adj. [gutturalis, Latin.] 
Pronounced with the throat; belonging 
to the throat. 

The 


GY B. 
The Hebrews have affigned which letters are la- 
bial, which dental, and which gwttural. 
In attempting to pronounce the nafals, and fome 
of the vowels fpiritally, the throat ‘is brought to 
labour, and makes that which we call agu?twra/ 
pronunciation. =€ HP e n older. 
GU'TTURALNESS. mM /. [from guttural, | 
The quality of being guttural. 
GU'TWORT. n”. f. [gat andavort.] An herb. 
Guy. 2./. [from guide.]\ A rope ufed to 
lift any thinginto the fhip. Skinner. 
To Gu'zz.e. wv. na [from gut, or guff, to 
“iguttle or gafile.) To gormandife ; to feed 
immoderately ;, to fwallow. any, liquour 
greedily. >- DDO FN f = d 
Well feafon’d bowls the goflip’s fpirits raife, i 
Who while the gwazeles chats the doctor’s praife. 
yorue Rofcommon. 
< They fell to lapping and guzzling, till they burft 
Aides inan dis ' L'Ffasnge. 
No more her care fhail fill the hollow tray, > 
To fat the guzzling hogs with floods of whey. Gay. 
Yo Gu'zzie. v. a. To {wallow with im 
moderate guft. im, ; 
The Pylian king 
Was longeft liv’d of any two-legg'd thing, 

Still guzzling muft of wine. Dryden. 
Gu'zzver. #. /. [from guzzle.| A gorman- 
difer; an immoderate eater or drinker. 
Grae. 2. f: [See Grez] A fneer ; a taunt ; 

a farcafm. he Me es 
© Ready in g ybes, quick-anfwer’d, faucy, and_as 
quarrelfous as the weazel. Sbhake/peare’s Cymbeline. 
To Grue. v. n. To {neer; to taunt. . 
The vulgar yield an open ear, 
And common courtiers love te jh 


HA 


Is in eye as in other languages, 
a note of afpiration, founded only 
by a ftrong emiflion of the breath, 


H 


without any conformation of the organs |, 


of fpeech, and is therefore by many gram- 
marians accounted no letter. The & in 
Englithis fcarcely ever mute at the begin- 
ning of a word, or where it immediately 
precedes a vowel; as onfe, behaviour: 
where it is followed by a confonant it 
has no found, according to the prefent 
pronunciation , but anciently, as now in 
Scotland, it made the fyllavle guttural ; 
as right, bought. 
Ha. interje&. \ha, Latin.] 


1. An expreffion of wonder, farprife, fud- | 


den queftion or fudden-exertion. 
You thal! look fairer ere J give or hazard: 
What fays the golden cheft ? ba! let me fee. Shak. 
Ha! what art thoy! ghou horrid headlefs trunk! 
It ts my Haftings ! Rowe's Fare Shore. 
Vou. L 


Bacon. | 


GYR 
IGrun a'srrcaLtiy. adv. [fromgsmnaftick. | 
Athletically ; fitly for ftrong exercife. 
l Such as with agility and vigour are not g ymnafi- 
cally compofed} nur actively ufe thofe parts, ` Broten., 
GYMNA'STICK. ad}. [ yupercesixos ; pym- 
nafique, Fr.) Pertaining to athletick exer- 
cife.;..confifting of leaping; wreftling, 
running, throwing the dart, or quoit. ~ 
The Cretans wifely forbid their fervants g ymna- 
fiicks as well as arms; and yet\your modern footmen 
exercife themfelves daily, whilft their enervated lords 
‘are foftly lolling in their chariots. Arbuthnot. 
Gy'mNICcK. adj. [yuprines; gymnique. Fr. ] 
Such as practice the, athletick or gym- 
naftick exercifes. 
Have they not fword: players, and ew’ry fort 
Of..¢ ymnick artis, wreitlers, riders, runners ? 
Milton. 
GYMNOSPE'RMOUS, adj. [yur and 
caseua.| Having the feeds naked. 
Gy'NECOCRACY.2.f. [yuraixoxgario ; gyne- 
cocratie, -Fr:} Petticoat government ; fe- 
male power. an z 
Gyea'tion. 2. f. [gyro, Latini] ‘The a& 
of turning any thing ‘about. S 
This effluvium attenuateth and impelleth the 
 neighbour-air, which, returning home in a g y'a- 
tion carrieth with it the obvious bodies into the 
eleftrick. Brown. 
If a burning coal be nimbly moved round in a circle 
with ee continually repeated, the whole cir- 
cle will appear like fire ; the reafon of which is, that 
the fenfation of the coal in the feveral places of that 
l circle remains impreffed on the fenforium, until the 
>-coal return again‘to the fame place. Newton. 


and flecr. Spenfer. GIRE. ne fi (ge yres Latin} A circle de- | gyve thee in thine own courthip, 


H 


H A B 


2. Anexpreffion of laughter, Ufed with] 


reduplication. 
He faith among the trumpets ba, ba, and he 

f{melleth the battle afar, off, Fob. xxKix, 25. 
Ha, hay 'tis what fo long I with’d. and vow’ d; 

Our plots and delufions 

Have wrought fuch confafions, 

That the monarch’s a flave to the crown. 


Haar. z. f. A fith. 

HA'BEAS CORPUS. |V.atin.] A writ, the 
which, a man indiéted of fome trefpafs, 
being laid in prifon for the fame, may 
have out of the King’s Bench, thereby to 
remove himfelf thither at his own coft, 
and to anfwer the caufe there. Criel. 

HALERDA'SHER. #. f. (This word is in- 
genioufly deduced by Minfhew from habi 
thr dafs, German, have jou this, the ex- 
preffion of a fhopkeeper offering his wares 
to fale. ] One. who. fells. fmnall wares; a 
pedlar, 


Dryden. 


G YW 


fcribed by any thing moving in an 
orbit. 
Ne thenceforth his approved fkill toward, 
Or frike, ‘or hurlen round'in warlike g yre, 
Remember'd he ‘ne car'd for his fate guard, 
Butrudely rag’d. ©) ; é Spenftr. 
Does the wild haggard tow’r into the tky, 
Ané to the South by thy dire€tion fly ? 
Or eagle in. her g yres the cloudsembrace? Sandys, 
He fafhion’d thofe harmonious orbs, that roll 
In reftlefs gyres about the Artick pole. Sandys. 
Quick and more quick he fpins in giddy gyres, 
Then falls, and in mych foam his foul expires. 
Dryden. 
Gy’rep. adj. Falling in rings. 
Hamlet, with-his doublet all unbrac’d, 
No hat upon his head, his ftockings loofe 
Ungarter’d, and: down gyred to his ankle. Shake/p. 
Gyves. noh [gevyn; Welfh.| : Fetters š 
chains for the legs. 
eee vilains march wide ‘betwixt hase as if 
they had es On, efpeare. 
And kaung this, fhould I yet ftay, f 
Like fuch as blow away their lives, 
And never will redeem a day, 
* Enamour’d of their golden g yves ? Ben foxfor. 
The ‘poor prifoners boldfy itarting up, break oft 
their chains and g yves. Knolles. 
Gytres and the mill had tam’d thee. Milton. 
But Telamon ruth’d in, and hap’d to meet 
A rifing root, that held his faften’d feet ; 
So down he fell, whom fprawling on the ground, 
His brother from the wooden gyves unbound. Dryd. 
To Gxve. v. as [frow the noun.] To fet- 
ter; to thackle; enchain.; to enfnare. 
With asiitde a web as this, will I enfnareas great 


A fly as .Caffio.. Ay, {mile upon her, do. . 1 will 
Shakefp. 


H AB 
Becaufe thefe cunning «men are like haberda fat? s 


off{mall-wares, it is not amifs to fet forth their fhopé 
Bacon. 


A baberdafher, who was the oracle of the coffee- 
houfe, declared his opinion. Addifur. 
Ha'serpine.a.f. A dried falt cod. Ainf, 
Ha'sercron. ne f. [baubergeony French g 
halbergium, Jow, Lat.] Armour'to cover 
the neck and\ breaft; breaft-plate ; neck 
j gorget. 
? Pian ew Oel and fome a babergion ; 


So every one in arma was quickly dight.. Fairfax, 
The thot let fly, and grazing 

Upon his thoulder, in the pafting, 

Lodg’d in Magnano’s brais babergeon,  Hudibeae. 


Hasitiment. z. f. [babiliment, French.J 
Drefs ; clothes ; garment. 
He the faireit Una found, 
Strange lady, in fo ftrange babiliments, 
Teaching the fatyres, Fairy Queen. 
My riches.are thefe poor babiliments, 
OF which if you ould here disfurnith me, 
igen the fum ant fubftance that L have. i 
e 


5 


H AB 


The clergy fhould content themfelves with wearing 

gowns andother babilimcnts of rih drapery. Swift. 

Yo HABI'LITATE, v. n. (babiliter, F r.) 
To qualify ; to entitle.. Not in ufe. 

Divers perfons in the houfe of commons were at- 
tainted, and thereby not legal, nor abilitate to ferve 
in parliament, being difabledin the higheft degree. 

Bacon. 
HABILITATION: #. Je [from babilitate. ] 
ualification. 
he things are but babilitations towards arms ; 
and what is babilitaticn, withoutintention and act ? 
“con. 
Hasr'trty. z. f. (habilité, French.] Fa- 
culty; power: now abilizy. 
Ha'sit. n. fe [babitus, Latin.] 
1, State of any thing: as babit of body. 
2. Drefs; accoutrement ; garment. 
1 thifted 
Into a madman’s rags, t'afume a femblance 
"The very dogs difdain’d; and in this abit 
Met I my father. Shake/p. King Lear. 

If you have any juftice, any pity ; 

If ye be any thing but churchmen’s badits.. Shake/p. 

Both the poets being dreffed in the fame, Englith 
babit, ftory. compared with tory, judgment may be 
made betwixt them. Dryden. 

The fcenes arevold, the habits are the fame 
We wore laft year. Dryden. 

Changes there are in veins of wit, like thofe of 
Sabits, or other modes. Temple. 

There are among the ftatues feveral of Venus, in 

~ different babits. Addifon on Italy. 

The clergy are the only fet of men who wear a 
Gifting babit from others. ; 1 Swift. 

3. Habit is apower or ability in man of do- 
ing any thing, when it has been acquired 
by frequent doing the fame thing. Locke. 

He hath a better bad babit of frowning than the 
count Palatine, ~ Shakefp. 
. Cuftom ; inveterate ufe. 

‘The lait fatal ftep is, by frequent repetition of 
the finful a&t, to continue and perfift in it, ‘till at 
length it fettles into a fixed contirmed babit of fin; 
which being that which the apottle calls the finifhing 
of fin, ends certainly in death; death not only as to 
merit, but alfo as to actual infliGion. South. 

No civil broils have fince his death arofe, 

But faction now by babit does obey ; 

And wars have that refpect for his repofe, 

As winds for halcyons when they breed at fea. Dryd. 

The force of education is fo great, that we may 
mould the minds and manners of the young into what 
fhape we pleafe, and give the impreffions of fuch 
habits as fhall ever afterwards remain. Atterbury. 

Jo Ha'sit. v. a. [from thenonn.] ‘lo 
drefs; to accoutre; to array. 

Prefent yourfelf and your fair princeis 
Before Leontes : 

She hall be badited as it becomes 
‘The partner of your. bed. - Shake/p, Winter's Tale. 

Having caliedto his memory Sir George Villiers, 
and the cloathes he ufed to wear, in which at that 
nme he feemcd to.be Ludited, he thought him to be 

_» that perfon. Clarendon. 

They babited; themfelves like thofe rural deities 

and imitated them in their ruftick dances. Dryden. 
HA'BIVABLE. adj. (habitable, Fr. habita- 

bilis Lat.) Capable of being dwelt in ; 

capable ot fuftaining human creatures. 

By means of onr folitary fituation, we know well 
moft part of the babirable world, and are ourfelves 
unknawn. Bacen. 

That was her torrid and iuflaming time ; 

This is her babirable tropique clime. Donne. 

‘The torrid zone is now found habitable, Cowley. 

s a Look round the babisable world, how few 
Know their own good, or knowing it purfue. Dryd. 
Ha'BITaBLENESS. 2. J. [from habitable. | 
Capacity of being dwelt in. 

The cutting of the Equinodial line decides that 
controverfy ot the babitablene/i of the torrid zone. 

Thofe ancient problems of the fpherical roundness 
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of the earth, the being of antipodes, snd of they 
babitablenefs of the torrid zone, are abundantly de- 
monttrated. Ray. 

Ha'sitance. #. f. [Aabitatio, Lat.] Dwel- 


art thou, man, ifman at all thou arty: 
That here in defart haft thine badbitance ? 
And thefe rich heaps of wealth do’tt hide apart 
Fromthe world’s eye, and from her right ufance. 
Spenfer's Fai y Queen. 
HABITANT. n.f. [habitant, Fr. babitans, 
Latin. } Dweller; one that lives in any 
place; inhabitant. 
Not to earth-are thofe brightJuminaries 
Officious ; but to the earth’s babitant. 
Powers celeftial to each other’s view 
Stand Rill.confeit, though diltant far they lie, | 
Or habitants of-earth, or feay or iky: Pope. 


Hasita’tion. 2. f. [babiiaticx, French; 
hatitatio, Latin. | 
1. The ftate of a place receiving dwellers. 
Ampiitude almoft immenfe, with {tars 

Numerous, /and every ftariperhaps a world ' 

Of deftin’d babitation. soo Mitton. 
2.. A& of inhabiting; ftate of dwelling. 

Pajaces, . eae 

For want of habitation and repair, 
Diffolve to heaps of ruins. ` Denbam. 
Rocks and mountains, which in the firit ages 
were high and craggy, and confequently then incon- 
venient for habitation, were by continual deterration 
brought to a lower pitch. , Woodward. 
3. Place of abode ; dwelling. 
Wifdom, to the end. fhe might fave many, built 
her houfe of that.nature which is common unto all; 
fhe made not this or that. man her daditution, but 
dwelt in us. Hooker: 
God oft defcends to vifit men 1 

Unfeen, and through their babitations walks 

To mark their doings. Milton 
HABITA'TOR. n. f. (Latin.] Dweller; 

inhabitant. 

The fun’s prefence is more continued unto the 
northern inhabitants; and the longeft day in Cancer 
is longer unto us than that in, Capricorn. unto the 
fouthern Aabitators. Brown. 
HasBi'ruaL. adj. [habituel, from habit, 

Fr. ] Cuftomary ; accuftomed; inveterate ; 

eftablifhed by frequent repetition. It is 

ufed for both good and ill. 

Sin, there in pow'r before 
Once aétual; now in body, and to dwell 
Habitual hebitant. j Milton. 
Art is properly an badstyal knowledge of certain 
rules and. maxims. South, 
By length of time 

The fcurf is worn away of each committed crime : 

No fpeck is left of their babitua/ ttains ; 

But the pure ether of the foul remains. Dryden. 

Tis impoffible to become an able artift, without 
making your art habitual to you. Dryden. 
HABITUALLY. adv. [from Sabitual.} Cuf- 
tomarily ; by habit. 
Internal graces and qualities of mind fanétify our 
natures, and render us babitually holy. © Atterbury, 
To HABI'TUATE. Via. [Fabituer, Fr.) To 
accuftom,; to ufe one’s felf by frequent 
repetition; with Z2. 

Men are firt corrupted by bad counfel and com- 
pany, and next they RT i themfelves to their vi- 
cious practices. Tillotfon. 

Such as live in a rarer air are habituated to the 
exercife of a greater mufcular ftrength. Arbuthnot. 
Ha'siru DE. |%./. [habitudo, Lat. babitude, 

French.J . 

1, Relation; refpet; ftate with regard to 
fomething elfe. 

We cannot conclude this complexion of nations 

from the vicinity or baditude they hold unto the fun, 

Brown, 

The will of God is like a ftreight unalterable rule ; 

but the various comportments of phe creature, either 


Milton. 


| anothers + i 


lng; abode. yt 
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thwarting this rule, or holding conformity toiit, o¢e 
cafions feveral babitudes of this ruleunto it. Hale. 
Icrefults from the very nature of things, as they 
ftand in fuch a certain badiiude, or relation to one 
f South. 
As) by the objective part of perfe& happinefs we 
underftand that whictr is beft and laft, and to which) 


all other things are to be referred, fo by the formal 
part.mult be underttood the beft and laft babitude of 


man toward that beft object. Norrie. 
In all the badbitudes of life, 

The friend, the mittrefs, and the. wife, 

Variety we {till purfue. Dryden. 


2. Familiarity ; converfe ; frequent inter- 
courfe. l aed | k 
His knowledge in the noblef'ufeful arts,. 
Was fuch dead authors could not give ;* | 
But badbirudes with thofe who live. > Dryden, 
To write well, one multihave frequent Sabitudes. 
with the beft company. 4 | 
3. Long cuftom ; habit ; inveterate ufe. 
This 1s more properly babit. a 
Mankiad is willing to continue in a pleafing errors 
ftrengthened by.a long babitude. ryda; 
Thy ear, inured to charitable founds, ~ 
And pitying love, muft feel the hateful weunds 
Of jeit obfcene, and»vulgar ribaldry, 
The ill-bred queftion,.and the leud reply, 
Brought by long babitude from bad to worfe's: 
Muk hear’the frequent oath, the direful curfe. 
ey ole 3 Priore ` 
4. The power'of doiug-any. thing acquired: 
by frequent repetition. ienie 
, Itis impoffible to gain an exact habitude, without 
an Infinite nnmber of acts and perpetual practice. . 
Dryden, 
Ha‘anas. adj. [hap ne bap, of nap; as 
would, xould, or ne.woald; will nill, or ne 
will; that is, let it happen or not.) At 
random ; at the mercy of chance; with- 
outany rule or certainty of effect. 
He circles draws, and fquares, 
With cyphers, aftral charaCters, 
Then looks ’em o'er to underftand ’em,. 
Although fet down babnab at random.  Hudibras. 
To HACK. a: as (haccany Saxan y hacken, 
Dutch; hacher, Fr. from acaye, an axes 
Saxon. } ` 
1. To cut into fmall pieces; to chop; to 
cut flightly with frequent blows; ta 
mangle with unfkilful blows. It bears 
commonly fome notion of contempt or 
malignity. 
He put on that armour, whereof there was no one 
piece wanting, though Aacked in fome places, ‘be- 


wraying fome fight not long fince paffed. Sidney. 
hat a fave art thou, to back thy fword as thou 
haft done, and fay it'wasin fight! Shakefp. ` 
Richard the Second here was back'd to death. 
Shak ofp 
T’Il fight ’till from my bones my fleth be Jacke. 
Shake/p. 


One flourifhing branch of his moft royal root 

Is backt down; and his fummer leaves all faded, 

By envy’s hand, and musder’s bloody axe... Shake/p. 
Burn me, back me, hew me into pieces. Dryden. 
Not the Aack'd helmet, nor the dutty field, 

~ But Purple veits, and flow’ry garlands pleafe. Addif. 
But fate with butchers plac’d thy prieftly ftallye, 
Meek modern faith to murder, back and mawl, 
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2. To fpeakeunrcadily, or with hefitation. 
Difarm them, and let them queftion ; let them 
keep their limbs whole. and Sack our Englith. Shak. 


Yo HACK. v. ». To hackney; to»turn 
hackney or proftitute. Hanmer. 


'Ha'ckLe. x. J. Raw filk ;,any flimfy fub- 


ftance un{pun. 

Take the Sackie of a.cock or capon’s neck, or a 
plover’s top: take off one fide of the feather, and 
than take the buckle filk, gold or filver thread, and 
make thefe fat at the bent of the hook. Walton. 

To HA’CKLE. v. a. To drefs flax. 


Ha’cKREY. 


-HAG 


Ha’erxeyen. S. [hacknai, Welt ; backencye, 


Teutonick; haguenxée, French. ] 
t. Apacing horfem #53 s 


T. A hired horfe; hired horfes being ufually 


taught to pace, 
pacers. =~ j } 
Light and lewd perfons were as eafily fuborned to 
make an affidavit for money, as poit-horfes and back- 
weys are taken to hire. « 
Who, mounted on a broom, the Nagy 
And dackney of a Lapland hag, ` 
Ta quetthof you cameyhither poit, 
gq: An hireling; a prottitute.» 
Three kingdoms rung 
With his accumulative and Lackey tongue. 
That is no more than every lover 
Does for his batkney lady fuffer. Hudibra:. 
Shall each fpurgall’d backrey of the day, 
Or each new penfion’d fycophant, pretend 
* To break my windows. ‘ 
4. Any thing let out for hire. 
~ A witcan ftudy in the ftreets; | 
Not quite fo well, however, as one ought; 
A backaey coach may chance to fpoil a thought. 
. Pope. 


e A AD p as good 


Hyudibras. 


Rofe. 


Pope. 


g. Much ufed; common. 

Thefe notions young ftudents in phyfick derive 

from their backney authors. _ arvey. 
Yo Hackney. v. a. [from the noun:] 

To pra&ife in one thing; to accuftom, as 

to the road. ~ 

. He is long backaey'f in the ways of men. Shak. 

AICQUETON. #. f. [baguet, old French, a 

little horfe.] Some piece of armour. 

You may fee the very fathion of the Irth horfe- 

@an in his long hofe, riding thoes of coftly cordwain, 
his bacqueton, and his habergeon. Spenfer. 
AD. ‘The preterite and part. paff. of bave. 
I had better, you had better, &c. means 
the fame as, it would be better for me or yous 
Orit would be more eligible: it is always 
ufed potentially, not indicatively : nor is 
bave ever ufed to that import. :We fay 
likewife, iz bad been better or werfe. 

I bad rather be a country fervant maid, 
Than a queen with this condition. Shakefp. 

Had we not better leave this Utica, 

To arm Numidia in our caufe? Addifon's Cato, 
Ha'ppock. w. /. [hadct, Fr.] A fea fih 
of the cod kind, but fmall. 

The coaft Boe cemilly ftored with pilchards, 
herrings, and baddocks, Carew. 

Hart. n.f. [pxpe, Saxon; beft, Dutch, 
from Jo kave or bold.) A handle; that 
part of any inftrument that is taken into 
the hand. 

This brandith’d dagger 
i'll bury to the baft in her fair breaft. Dryden, 

Thefe extremities of the joints are the ratte and 
handles of the members, Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

A needle is a fimple body, being only made of tteel; 
but a {word is acompound, becaufe its buf? or handle 
is made of materials diferent from the blade. Watts, 

To Hart. v. m [from the noun.}] To fet 

-ina haft. Ainfworth. 

HAG. »./. [þzzerre, a goblin, Saxon; 
heckle, a witch, Dutch. ] 

4. A fury; a the-montter. 

Thus fpoke th’ impatient prince, and made a paufe: 

Histoul bagsrais’d their heads, and clapt their hands; 

And all the powers of hell, in-full a plaufe, 
Plouriih’d their fnakes, and toft their F a brands. 
; i Crafbaw. 

2. A witch; an enchantrefs. 

Out of my door, you witch ! you bag, you bag- 
88> you poulcat, you ruanion, Sbakefp. 

3- An old ugly woman. 

Such affeétations may become the young ; 

But thou, old bag, of threefcore years and three, 
¥s thewing of thy parts in Greek for thee? Dryden, 


Bacon. 


TTA G 
To Hac. w. a. [from the noun:] To tor- 
ment ; to harafs with vain terrour. 

That makes them in the dark feewifions, 

And bag themfelves with apparitions. Hudibras. 

How are_fuperttitious_ men “bageed outs of, their 
wits with the fancy of omens, tales, and vifions! 

. ; i i L'Fftrange. 
Ha‘carp. adj. [hagard, French, } 
1. Wild; untamed ; irreclaimable. 

As bagard hawk, prefuming to contend 
With hardy fowl above his able might, 

His weary pounces all in vain doth foend, 

To trufs the prey too heavy for his flight. Fairy Q, 

She’s tov difdainful 

I know her fpirits are as coy, and wild, 

As hagard as the rock. Shake/p. 
2. [ Hager, German.] Lean; rugged; per- 
_ haps, ugly. To this fenfe I have put the 

following paffage ; for the author ought 

to have written Aagard. 

A bagged carion of a wolt, and a jolly fort of dog, 
with good fleth upon’s back, fell into company toge- 
ther. d ; L’ Eftrange. 

3- Deformed with: pafon ; wildly difor- 

dered. s 

Fearful befides of what ia fight had pafs’d, 

His hands and éagard eyes to heav'’nshe caf. 

Bryden. 

Where are the confcious looks, the face now pale, 
Now flufhing red, the down-catt bagard eyes, 

Or fixe on earth, or flowly rais’d! Smith, 
HAGGARD. x. f. 


1. Any thing wild or irrclaimable, 
l will be married to a wealthy widow, 
Ere three days pafs, which has as long lov’d me 
As I have lov’d this proud difdainful baggard. 
. Sbakefp. 
2. A fpecies of hawk. 
Does the wild haggard tow’r iato the fky, à 
And to the South by thy direktion Hy? Sandys, 
I enlarge my difcourfe» to the oblervation. of the 
aires, the brancher, the ramith hawk, and the baig- 


gard, l Walton. 
3A nag. So Garth has ufed it for want 
of un erftanding it. 


Beneath the gloomy covert of an yew, 
In a dark grot, the baleful baggurd lay, 
Breathing black vengeance, and infecting day. 
Garth, 


Ha'ccarDLY. adv. [from baggard.] De- 


formedly ; uglily. 
For her the rich Arabia fweats her gum; 
And precious oils from diftant Indies come, 
How baggard!y foe’er fhe looks at home. Dryden. 

Ha'ecess. n. /. [from hog or back.} A mafe 
of meat, generally pork chopped, and in- 
clofed in a membrane.. In Scotland it is 
commonly made in a fheep’s maw of the 
entrails of the fame animal, cut {mall, 
with fuet and fpices. 

Ha’ccisn. adj. [from sag.) Of the na- 
ture of ahag; deformed; horrid. 

But on us both did baggi/S age fteal on, 
And wore us out of aét. 

To HA'GGLE. t. a. [corrupted from hackle 
or pack.) To cut; to chop; to mangle ; 
always in a bad:fenfe. 

Suffolk firft died, and York all baggled o'er, 
Comes to him where in gore he lay intteep’d. Shik, 

To Ha'ccte. v. #. To be tedious ina har. 
gain ; to be long in coming to the price. 

Ha'ccrur. m f. [from haggle] 

t. One that cuts. 

2. One that is tardy in bargaining. 

Ha'GioGRarHer. mf, [a-yi® and vyeeda.| 
A holy writer. 

The Jews divide the Holy Scriptures of the Old 


Teftament into the law, the prophets, and the bagi- 
ogruphers, 


Shakefp. 


H AI 


Han. dnterjeg. An expreffion of fudden 
effort. ` 
Her coats tuck’d up, and all her motions juft, 

She ftamps, and then cries bah! at ev'ry thrult. 
HAIL. u. / [hazel, Saxon.] Drops of rain 

frozen in their falling. Locke. 
_, Thunder mir’d with bail, 
fai! mix’d with fire, muft rend th’ Egyptian fky. 
D Milton. 
To Hatt. w.x. To pour down hail. 
My people fhall dwell in a peaceable. habitation 
when it fhall 42//, coming down on the forett. 
Lf, xxxiii 19. 
Hare. interjec?. [hæl, health, Saxon: Aai!, 
therefore, ig the fame as /alve of the 
Latins, or yian: of the Greeks, health be 
to. you.}] A term of falutation now ufed 
only in poetry; health be to you. It 
is ufed likewife to things inanimate. 
Hail, bail, brave friend ! 
Say to the king the knowledge of the broil. 
Her fick head is bound about with clouds: 
Tt does not look as it would have a bail, 
Or health with'd in it, as on other morns, 


Ben Yonfen. 
The angel bail J f 


Beitow’d, the holy falutation us’d 
Long after to blett Mary, fecond Eve, Milton. 
Farewell, happy fields, 
Where joy for ever dwells! ba/ horrors! bail 
Infernal world ! and thou profoundeit hell 
Receive thy new poffeflor ! Milton, 
All buil, he cry’d, thy country’s grace and love 5 
Once firit of men below, now firit of birds above. 
Dryden. 
Hail to the fun! from whofe returning light 
The cheerful foldier’s arms new luttre take. Rowe. 
To Hatt. v. a. [from the noun.) To fa- 
lute; to call to. 
A galley drawing near unto the fhore, was bailed 
by a Turk, accompanied with a troop of horfemen. 
Knolles. 
Thrice call upon my name, thrice beat your breat, 
And bail me thrice to everlafting ref. Dryden, 
Harcsuor. #. fe [hail and fot.]` Small 
fhot {cattered like hail. 


The matter of the artillery did vifit them tharply 
with murdering bail/bot, from the pieces mounted 
towards the top of the hill. Hayward, 

Haltcstone. x. /. [hail and fone.) A par- 
ticle or fingle ball of hail. 
You are no furer, no, 
Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, 
Or bail fione in the fun. Shake/p. 

Hard bailflones lie not thicker on the plain, 

Nor thaken vaks fuch fhow'rs of acorns rain. 
Dryden. 


adj. [from bail.) Confifting of 


Sbak. 


Ha'tty. 
hail. 


From whofe dark womb a rattling tempeft pours, 
Which the cold North congeals to baily thowers. 


Pope. 

HAIR. ». f. [hen, Saxon] 

1. One of the common teguments: of: the 
body. Jt is to: be found upon all the 
parts of the body, except the foles of 
the feet and palms of the hands. . When 
we examine the hairs with a mictofcope, 
we find that they have each a round bul- 
bous root, which lies pretty deep in the 
fkin, and which draws their nourishment 
from the furrounding, humours: that 
each hair confits of five or fix others, 
wrapt up in a common tegument or tube. 
They grow as the nails do, each part near 
the root thrufting forward that which 
is immediately above it, and not by any 
liquour running along the hair in tubes, 
as plants grow. Quincy, 
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My fleece of woolly balr uncurls. Shakefp. 
Shall the difference of buir only, on the fkin, be 
a mark of a different internal, conftitution between 
a changeling and a drill ? . Locke. 
2. A fingle hair. - 
Naughty lady, 
Thefe hairs which thou do'ft ravifh from my chin, 
Will quicken and accufe thee. Shakefpeare. 
Much is breeding 5 
Which, like the courfer’s bair, hath yet but life, 
And not a ferpent’s poifon. Shakefp. 
3. Any thing proverbially fmall. 
If thou tak’ft more 
Or lefs than juft a pound ; if the fcale turn 
But in the eftimation of a bair, 
Thou dict. Shakefp. 
He judges to a Adair of little indecencies, and 
knows better than any man what is act to be written. 
Dryden. 
4. Courfe; order; grain; the hair falling 
in a certain direction 
He M a curer of fouls, and vou a cuter of bodies: 
if you thould fight, you go againft the bair of your 
profeffion. , Shakefp. 
Ha'iRBRAINED. adj. (This Mould rather 
be written barebrained, unconftant, un- 
_fettled, wild as a Aare.) Wild; irre- 
gular; unfteady. ` 
Let’s leave this town; for they are bairbrain'd 
flaves, 
And hunger will enforce them be more eager. 
Shakefp. 
HalirsreaptH. # f. [hair and breadth. | 
A very {mall diftance; the diameter of a 
“hair. 
Seven hundred chofen men left-handed could fling 
ftones at an Sairbreadyb,vand not mifs 
Judg. xx. 16. 
I {poke of moft difatrous chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and field; 
< Of. bairbreadth {capes in th’ imminent deadly 
breach. ` Shak. 
HA'IRBEL. 2.f. The name of a flower; 


the hyacinth. 


Halirctota. m. fo (hair and vcloth,) Stuf) Hare. adj. 


made of hair, very rough and prickly, 
worn fometimes in mortification. 
It is compofed of reeds and parts of plants woven 
together, like a piece of baircloth, Grew. 
Hatrrualce. ze f. [hair and ace.) ‘The 
fillet with which women tie ap their hair. 
Some worms are commonly refembled to a wo- 
man’s bairlace or fillet, thence called tenia. 


Harvey. 
_. If Molly happens to be carelefs, 
And but negletts to warm her bairlace, 
She gets a cold as fure as death, Swift. 


HAa'iRLESS. adj. [from bair.] Wanting 


hair. ] 
White beards have arm’d their thin and bairlefs 
fcalps 
Againft thy majefty. Sbakefpeare. 


Havriness. 2 f. [from hairy.) ‘The 
ftate of being» covered with hair, o 

- ‘abounding with hair. N 

Ha'iry. adj. [from hair: | 

1. Overgrown with hair; covered with 
hair. r 

She his dairy ‘temples then had rounded 


With corone! of flowers. Shake/p. 
` Children are, not airy, for that their fkins are 
more perfpirable. 
2, Confifting of hair. 
Storms have fhed 
From vines the airy honours of their head. 


Dryden, 
Haxe. x. / Akind of fih. 
The coaĝ is ftored with mackrel and ake. 
Carew. 


HAa'koT. 2 f. [from bake.] A kind of 
A Ainfrworth. 
Haz, in local names, is derived like al 


5 


Bacon. 


H'A L 


from the Saxon pealle, j e. a hall, “a 


In Gothick a/b fignifies a tem- 
famous building. 
Gib/. Camden. 
HA'LBERD. n. /. [balebarde, French; halle- 
barde, Dutch, from barde, an axe, and 


palace. 
ple, or any other 


bale, a court, halberds being the common. 


weapons of guards.] A battle-axe fixed 


to a long pole. 
Advance thy balberd higher than my breatt. 
Shake/p. 

Our balberds did fhut up his paflage. — Sdak-/p, 

Four Knaves in garbs fuccin@, a trufty band 
Capson their heads, and baléerds in their hand, 
Draw forth to combat on the velvet plain. Pope. 

HAa'LBERDIER. m. f. [Aalberder, French 
from Falberd.) One who is armed with a 
halberd. 

The duchefs appointed him a guard of thirty 
balberdeers, \ a livery of murrey and blue, to attend 
hi perfon. i Bacon 

‘She King had only his balberdecrs, and fewer of 
them than ufed to gowitly him. Ciavead on. 

Ha'tcron. 2. f. [halcyo, Latin.) +A bid, 
of which it is faid ‘that fhe breeds ‘in the 
fea, and that there is always a calm 
during her incubation. 

Such {miling rogues, as thefe, footh ev'ry pafon, 
Bring oil to fire, {now to their colder moods; 
Renege, affirm, and turn their alcyon beaks 
With ev'ryigale,and vary of their maiters. 

Amidft our arms as quiet you hall be, 
As balsyons brooding on a Winter fea. Dryden. 

Ha'Lcyon. adj: [from the noun.] Placid; 
quiet; full; peaceful. 

When great Auguftus made war’s tempeft ceafey 
Ha. baleyon days brought forth the arts of peace. 


Sbak. 


No man can expect eternal ferenity and 4a/cyon 
days from fo incompetent and partial a caufe, as 
the conftant courfe of the, fun in the cquinoétial 
circle, Bensley; 

ri fhould rather be written 
„hail, from bel, health.| Healthy; found; 
hearty ; well complexioned. 


My feely fheep like well below, 
For they been bule enough l trow, 
And liken their abode. Spenfer. 
Some of thefe wife partizans concluded the govern- 
ment had hired two or three hundred bale men, to 
be pinioned, if not executed, as the pretended càp- 
tives. Addifin. 
His ftomach too begins. to fail 5 
Laft year we thought him {trong and bale 
But now he’s quite another thing : : 
1 with he may hold out ’till Spring. r Swift. 
To Hare. v. a. Halen, Dutch; kaker, 
Fřench.] - To ‘drag by force ; to pull 
violently and rudely. 
Fly to your houfe ; 
The plebeians have got your fellow tribune, 
And da/e him-up-and down. 
My third comfort, 
Starr'd molt unluckily, is from my breaft, 
Hal'd out to murder. Shakefp. 
Give’ diligence that thou maycit be “delivered 
from him, left he Aale theeito the judge. Luke, 
He by the neck hath hal'd, in pieces cut, 
Afnd fet me as a mark on every butt. Sandys, 
Thither by harpy-footed furies bal'd, 
At certain revolutions, all the damn’d 
Are brough™. Milton, 
This tiniftrous gravity is drawn that way by the 
great artery, which then fubfideth, and Aa/etd the 
heart unto it. s Brown. 
Who would not be difgufted with any recrea- 
tion, in itfelf indifferent, if he fhould with blows 
be bled to it when he had no mind? 
In all the tumults at Rome, though the people 
proceeded fometimes to pull and bale one another 
about, yet no blood was drawn ‘till the time of the 
Gracchi. wijt. 


Shake/p. 


Locke. 


“HAL 


Ha'cer. m/f. [from ale.) He who pulls 


and hales. 

HALF. z. /. plural halves. {pealp, Sax. 
ahd all the ‘Feutonick dialects. The Z 
is often not founded. ] 

1, A moiety; one part of two; an equal 


part. 
An dalfacre of land. t Sa. xiveitg. 
Many might go to heaven with ba/f the labour 
they go tovhell, if they would. venture their induftry 
the right way. Ben Fanfone 
Well chofen friendthip, the molt noble : 
Of virtues all ourgoys makes double, . ~ ~ 
And into balves divides our trouble. Denham. 
Or what but riches is there known 
Which man can felely call his own; 
In which no creature goes his ba/f, f 
Unlefs it be to fquint and laugh ? Hudibras. 
No mortal tongue can 4aff the beauty tell; 
For none but hands divine could work fo well. Dryd. 
Of our manufaétore foreign markets took off one 
half, and the other £a/f were confumed amongft our- 
felves. á i fa 
"The council is made up alf out of the noble fa- 
„milies, and 4a/fout of the plebeian. Addifon. 
‘Half the mifery of life. might, be extinguifhed, 
would men alleviate the’ general curle by mutual 


compaffion. — Addifon, 
Her beauty in thy fofter ba/f 
Bury’d and loft, the ought @ grieve. Prior. 


Natural was it for a prince, who had /propofed 
to himfelf the empire of the world, -notato neglect 
the fea, the balf of his dominions. Arbuthnot. 

2. It fometimes has a plural fignification 
when a number is divided. 7 y 
Had the land feletted of the heft, l 
Half had come hence, and let the world provide the 
reft. Dryden 
Har. adv. | i 
1. In part; equally. T 
I go with love and fortune, two blind guides, 
To lead my way; balf loth, and ulf confenting. 
; 1 * Dryden. 
2. Itis much ufed in compofition to tig- 
nify a thing imperfe@, as ‘the following 
examples will fhow. 
Hatrsioop. 7. f One not born’ of the 
fame father and mother. 

Which thall be heir of the two male twins, who, 
by the diffection of the mother, were laid open to 
the world? Whether a fiftér by. the 4a/f-blood 
fhall inherit before abrother’s daughter by the whole- 
blood? Locke. 

Haur-BLoopep. adj. [half and blood. | 
Mean; degenerate. . 
Thellet atone lies not in your good will. 
———Norin thine, Lord: 
—Half-dlooded tellow, yes. _ Shakefpiare. 
Har CaP. n.f. Cap imperfectly put off, 
or faintly moved. 

With certain balf caps, and cold moving nods, 
They froze me into filence, Shake/p. 


Ha'LFENDEAL. 2./. (half and cal, Sax. ] 


Part. Spenfere 
Havr-racep. adj. [half and Jara 
Showing only part of the face; fmal 


faced ; in contempt. y 
Proud incroaching tyranny 

Burns with revenging fire, whofe hopeful colours 

Advance a balf-faced fun ttriving to hine. Shak, 
This fame balf-faced fellow, Shadow; give me 

this man : he prefents no mark tothe enemy; the 

focman may with as great aim level at the edge of a 

penknife. Shake/p, 


FAL F-HATCHED. adj. [half and batch.) 
Imperfectly hatched. 
Here, thick as hailftones pour, 
Turnips, and balf-batch'd eggs, a mingled fhow’r, 
Among the rabble train. Gaye 
HaLFiHearn. ddj. Imperfedtly heard; not 
heard to an end. 


Not added ycars on years my tafk could clofe: 
Back 


HAL 
Half-witsare fleas, fo little and fô light, 

We fcarce could know they live, but that they bite. 
Dryden. 
Hatrewrtrp. adj. [from ha/f-avit.} Im- 

perfectly furnithed with underftanding. 
_ 1 would rather have trufted the refinement of our 
language, as to found, to the judgement of the women 
than of balf-witted poets. Swift. 
Jack had paffed tor a poor, well-meaning, 42//- 
witted, crack-brained fellow : people were ftrangely 
fur prifed to find him in fuch a roguery. Arbuthnot. 


HA WU 


Back to thy native iflands might’ft thou fail, 
And leave balf-beard the meiancholy tale. 
H ALF-MO0ON. a.f. 
1. The moon in its appearance when at half 
increale or decreaf 
2. Any thing in thedigure of a half moon. 
_ See how in warlike mutter they appear, 


In rhombs, and wedges, and ba/f-moous, and wings. 
Milton. 


plural Aalf-pence. [half 


Pope. 


HALF-PENNY, 7. f. 


and peuny.J ‘ 1. When half is added to any word noting 
1. A copper coin, of which two make a perfonal qualities, it commonly notes 
penny. contempt. 


Bardolph Role'a lute cafe, bore it twelve leagues, 
and fold it for three ba/f- pence. Shake/peare. 
I thank you; ‘and fure dear friend, my thanks 
are too dear of a half-penny. Shake/peare. 
He cheats for ba/f- pence, and hedotis his coat , 
To fave a farthing ina ferryboat. Dryden. 
Never admit this pernicious coin, no not fo much 
as one fingle balf- penny. Swift. 
It has thestorce of an adjective con- 


joined'with any thing of which it denotes 


J. A fort of fith. — Ainfrw. 
Ha'LiDOM. 2. J. [hah oom, holy judg 
ment, orhaliz and dame, forlady.| ` Our 
bleffled lady. In this it fhould be Halidam. 
By my 4a/idom, quoth he, 
Yeva great matter are in your degree, Hubberd. 
Ha'timass. 2, f [halg and maf.) The 
feaft of All-fouls. 


She came adorned hither like fweet May ; 


H a'LIBUT. z. 


2. 


the price. _ Sent back like halimafs, or fhorteft day. Shake/p. 
There thall be in England feven balf-penny loaves | Halt rr vous. adj. [halitus, Lat. ] Vapor- 
© fold fora penny. Shake/p. ous ;.fmoug, 


You will wonder how Wood could get his ma- 
jelty’s broad feal for. fo great'a fum of bad money, 
and tbar the nobility here could not obtain the 
fame favour, and make our own da/f-pence as we 
ufed to do. Swift. 

HALF-PIKE. 2 f.. [half and pike.) The 
{mall pike carried by officers. 

The various ways of paying the falute with the 

balj-pike. Tatler, 
HALF-PINT. x. / [half and pint.) The 
fourth part of a quart. 

One 6./f-pint bottle ferves them both to dine; 
And is at.once their vinegar and wine. Pope. 

HALP-scHOLAR. 2. f. One lnperfeétly 


We fpeak of the atmofphere as of a peculiar thin 
and balitucus liquor, much lighter than fpirit of 
wine. Boyle, 

Hart. u. f. (pal, Saxon ; halle, Dutch. | 
1. A court of juftice; as Weftminfter Fal]. 
O loft too foon in yonder houfe or bal, Pope. 
2. A manour-houfe fo.called, becaufe in it 
were held courts for the tenants. . 
Captain Sentry, my matter’s nephew, ‘has taken 
poffeflion of the ba// houfe, and the whole eftate, 
Addifon. 
3- The publick room of a corporation, 
With expedition on the’beadle call, 


leatned To fummon all the company to the ball Garth. 
We have many balf-/cholars now-a-days, and | 4° ane ‘ag large ae DF ahoute, Shak 
» thereis much confufion and inconfitency in the no- č ae È : “tp By "i Tati hes ir tied : SF 
tions and- opinions of fome perfons. Wares, Wj a. = PUEA wih He on y SH 
HaLr-szas over. “A proverbial expreffion site ang we Bamin ld all ti 
LA P P And courts of princes, Milten; 


for any 'one far advanced, It is com- 
monly ufedof one half drunk. 
Lam bu'f-feaso'er to death ; 
And fince! mvt die once, I would be Joth 
* "Po make-a double work of what's half tinith’d. 


Hatveru'san.n f. [mba] Praife ye 
the Lord. A fong of thank fgiving, 
Theo fall thy faints ~ 
Unfained Haslelujabs to Thee fing, 


Hymns of high praife. Milton, 


Dryden. Singing thofe devout h d heaven! 
. ging thole cevout hymns and heavenly anthems. 
HAr-siGurep. adj. « [half and fight.) in which the church militant feems ambitious to 
Seeing imperfedtly ; having weak dilcern- emulate the triumphant, and echo back the folema 
ment. __Praifes andballelujabs'ot the celeftial choirs. Boyle. 


Ha’: Loo. interj. [The original of this word 
is controverted : fome imagine it corrupt- 
ed from z lui, to him! others from allons, 
Jet us go! and Skirner from haller, to 
draw.] ʻA word of encouragement when 
dogs are let loofe on their game. £ 

Some populär chief, 
Nore noify than the reft, but cries halloo, 
And, in a trice, the bellowing herd comes ont. 


Dryden. 
To Ha'LLoo. v m. [Aaler, French. | 
t. ‘To cry as after the dogs. 
A cry more tuneable 
Was never bu//oo'd to, nor cheer'd with horn. Sluk. 
2. ‘Lo treat-asin contempt, 
Country folks balled and houted after Mey as 
the arranteft ‘coward that ever hewed his thoulders 


The officers of ‘the king’s houfhold had need be 
provided, both for his honour and thrift ; theyimuit 
look both ways, elfe they are but balf-fighied. 

acon. 


Bac 
HALE-SPRERE. x. fe [half and /phere.] 
Hemifphere. 
Let night grow blacker with thy plots ; and day, 
At fbewing but thy head forth, fart awa 
From this balf-fpb re. n Jonfon, 
ALF-STRAINED. adj. jtrain. | 
Half. bred ; imperfeét. 
lLänd I’m but a 42/f-frain’d villain yet, 
But müngril-milchievous ; for my blood boil’d 
To view this brutal aét, Dryden, 
Havr-swoap. x./. Clofe fight; within half 
the lengthof afword. 
l am a rogue, if 1 were not at balf-{word with 


(Zalf and 


a dozen of them'two hours together, Shakelp, to his enemy. Sid. 
HaLr-way. adv, [4alf and way.) Inthe] g, PPA hao. VU. a. chang 
middle. eo has t. To encourage with fhouts. 
_Fearlefs he fees, who is with virtue crown’d, l If, whilfta Jack ran from {chool 
The tempeft rage, and Hears the thunder found ; Fond of his hunting-horn and pole S 
Ever the fame, let fortune fmiie or frown » D) Though gout and age his {peed détaid 
Serenely ashe liv’d refigns his breaths Old John balloos his. hounds again 1 Prior. 
Meets deitiny 6a/f-way, nor thinks at death, 2-.To chafe wit thous. ` 
Granville, | °° te lel 
: $ If I fy, Marcius 
HALP-wWI Te m f. f [balf. and with) A Halloo me like a hare. Shakefp. 
blockhead ; a foolith fellow, 3- Tocall or hout to, 


HAL 
When we have found the king, he that firt lights. 


on him, 
Hallon the other. Shakefp, King Lear, 
To Ha'tiow. v. a. [halgian, haliz, Saxon, 


holy.] 
1. To confecrate: to make holy. 
When we fanttify or ba/fow churches, it fs only 
to teftify that we make them places of publick res 
fort; that we inveft God himfelf with them, and 
that we fever them from common ufes. Hooker, 
it cannot be endured to hear a man profefs that he 
putteth fire to his neighbour’s houfe, but yet fo 
halloweth the fame with prayer, that he hopeth it 
Shall not burn. Hooker, 
Is’t Cade that I have flain, that monftrous traitor à 
Sword, I will Aa//ow thee for this thy deed, 
Aad-hing thee o’er my tomb, when I am dead. 
. Shake/pearce 
My prayers 

Are not words duly'ba//ow’d, nor my withes 

More worth than vanities ; yet pray’rs and. withes 

Are all I can retum. Shake/ps Henry VIIE, 
God from work 

Now retting, blefs’d and 4a/low'd the feventh day, 

As relting on that day from all his works, 

But not in filence holy kept. Milton, 

Then banith’d taith thall once again return, 

And veftal fires in bal/ow'd tem les burn. Dryden, 
No fatyr lurks within this baMow'd ground 5 
kings and gods abound. 


Grarv. 


hallowed be thy 
Lat. ] 


But nymphsand heroines, 


2. To reverence as holy; 
name, 

Farcuctna’tion. mS | ballucinatio, 
Errour ; blunder; miftake ; folly. 

A wafting of fleth, without caufe, is frequently 
termed a bewitching difeafe ; but queltionlets a mere 
hallucination of the vulgar. Harvey, 

This muft have been the bas/ucination of the trans 
{cnber, who probably miftook the dath of the I for 
aT. Addifen. 

HALM. 2. f. [healm, Saxon.] Straw ; pro- 
nounced hawm: which fee, . 

Halo: n.f. A red circle round the fun 
or moon. 

If the hail be a little flatted, ‘the fight tranfmite 
ted may grow fo ftrong, at a little lefs diftance than 
that of twenty-fix degrees, as to form a halo about 
the fun or moon ; which /a‘o, as often asthe hail- 
ftones are duly figured, may be coloured. Newson, 

I faw by reflexion, in a veilel of (tagnating water, 
three balo's, crowns or rings of colours about the 
fun, like. three little rainbows, concentrick to’his 
body. s Newton, 

Ha'tseninc. adj. [hals, German ; hafs. 
Scottifh, the neck. } Sounding harhhly ; 
inharmonious in the throat or tongue. 
Not in ufe. 

This is 4al/ening horny name hath, as Cornuto 
__in Italy, opened agap to.the {coffs of many. Carew. 
Ha'iser. 2. /. [from haly, neck, and reel, 

a rope. It is now'in marine pronuncia- 
tion corrupted to Aacw/er,] A’rope lefs. 
than à cable. 

A beechen’ matt then in the hollow bafe 
They hoifted, and with well-wreath'd Aa//er's hoife 
Their white fails. * (Chapman. 

No 4a/fers need to bind thefe veffels here. 

Nor bearded anchors 5 forno ftorms they fear. 
Dryden, 

To HALT. om om. aa Saxon, lame 3. 
healzan, to limp. 

te To limp ; to be lame. 

Aad will fhe 'yet debafe her eyes 
On me,ithat 4a/t and am mif-(hapen thus > Shaki 

Thus inborn broiis the factions would engage, 

Or wars of exil’d heirs, or foreign rage, 
"Till balting vengeance overtook oursage. Drydens 

Spenfer himfelf atteéts the obfolete, 

And Sidney’s verfe Su/rs ill on Roman feet. 

2. To ftop in a march. 

I was forced to ba/t in tlris perpendicularsmarch. 


Addifon, 
3. ToheGtate ; to ftand dubious, 


Popes 


How. 


HAM 


How long Lale ye between two opinions? t Kings. 


4. To fail ; to faulter. 
Here’s a paper written. in his hand ; 
OA balting fonnet of his own pure brain, 
Fathion'd to Beatrice. . Sbhakefp. 
All my familiass watched for my baling, faying, 
peradventure he will be enticed, and we {hall prevail 
again him. Feremiadb. 
Har. #./. [ftom the verb.] Lame; crip- 


pled. ; 
Bring in hither the poor, the maimed, the 4a/r, 
and the blind. Luke, 


Harr. n.f. [from 'the verb. ] 
1. The actoi limping; the manner of limp- 
ing. 
2. {.dite, French.]. A ftop ina march. 
The heav’nly bands 
Down from a iky of jafper lighted now 
In Paradife, and on a hill made balt. 
Scouts each coatt light armed {cour 
Each quarter to defcry the dittant foe, 
Where lodg'd, or whither fled, or if for fight 
In motion, or in halt. Milton. 
Without any balt they marched between the two 
armies. Clarendon, 


Ha'LTER, 2./. [from halt.) He who limps. 
Hatter. n.f. [pealyzne, Saxon, from 
haly, the neck. 


J» A rope to hang malefaCtors. 

He’s fled, my lord, and all his pow’rs do yield 3 
And humbly thus, with 4a/ters on their necks, 
Expeét your highnefs’ doom of lite or death. -Shaki 

They were to die by the {word if they fteod upon 
defence, and by the Salter if they yielded ; where- 
forethey made choice to die rather as foldiers than 
as dogs. Hayward. 

Were I a drowfy judge, whofe difmal note 
Difgorgeth Lalters, as a juggler’s throat 
Doth ribbands. Cleaveland, 

Dryden. 


Milton. 


He gets renown, wha, to the balier near, 
‘But narrowly efcapes, and buys it dear, 
2. Acord; adtrong tring» 


Whom neither balter. binds nor burthens charge. 
Sandys. 


Jo HALTER. v.a. [fromthe noun.} ‘To 
bind witha cord; to catch ina noofe. 
He might have employed his time in the frivolous 


delights of catching moles and ba/tering frogs. 
Atterbury. 


To Harve. v. a. [from half, halves.) To 
divide into parts. 

Hatvas. énterj. [from half, halves being 
the plural.] “An expreflion by which any 
one lays claim to an equal fhare. 

Have you not feen how the divided dam 
Runs to the fummons of her hungry lamb ? 
But when the twin cries ba/ves, the quits the firft. 
Cleaveland. 

Ham. whether initial or final, is no other 
than the Saxon ham, a houfe, a farm, or 
village. Gibfon’s Camden. 


HAM. z. /. [ham, Saxon; hamme, Dutch, | 
1. The hip; the hinder pre of the articu- 
lation of the thigh with the knee. 
"The ham was much relaxed; but there was fome 
eontralion remaining. Wifcman. 
2. The thigh ofa hog falted. 
Who has not learn’d, treth fturgeon and bam pye 
Are no rewards for want and infamy ? Pope. 
Wa'maten adj. [hamatus, Latin. } Hook- 
ed ; fet with hooks. 

Jo Ha'mMBLE. v. n. [from ham.) ‘To cut 
the finews of the thigh; to hamftring. 
Hames. x. / [hama, Saxon ;} The collar by 

which a horfe draws in a waggon. 
HAMLET. e jo [ham, Saxon, and Ær, the 
diminutive termination, | A {mall village. 
Within the, felf-fame lordthtp, parilh, or Lam/et, 
tands have divers degrecs of valuc. Baron, 


HAM 


He pitch’d upon the plain 
His mighty camp, and, when the day return’d, 
The country waited, and the bum/ets burn'd. Dryd. 

HA’MMER, x. f [hamen, Saxon; harmer, 
Danith.] 

1. The inftrument-confifting of a long han- 
dle and heavy head, with which any thing 
is forged or driven. 

The armourers, 
With bufy 52mmers clofing rivets up, 
Give dreadful note of preparation. Shakefpeare. 
"Lhe tuff will not work well with a bammer. 
Bacon. 
It is broken not without many. blows, and will 
break the beft anvils and Sammers of iron. . Brown. 
Every morning he rifes freth to his bammer and 
his anvil. : South. 
The fmith prepares his bammer for the ftroke. 
‘ Dryd. Juv. 

2. Any thing deftrutive. 

That renowned pillar of truth and sammer of 
herefies, St. Auguttine. Hakewill on Providence. 

To Ha'mmer. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To beat with a hammer. 

His bones the bammer'd Reel in ftrength furpafs. 
Sandys. 
2. To forge or form with a hammer. 
Some bammer helmets for the fighting field. 
Dryden 
Drudg'd like a fmith, and on the anvil beat, 

Till he had Sammer'’d out a vaft eftate. Dryd. 
I muft pay with bammered money inftead of 

milled. Dryden, 


3. To work in the mind; to contrive by 
intellectual labour: ufed commonly in 


contempt. 
Wilt thau fill be Lammering treachery, 
To humble down thy hufband and thyfelf? Shak. 
He was nobody that could not bammer outof his 
name an inventidn by this witchcraft, and picture it 
it accordingly. Camden. 
Some (pirits, by whom they were ftirred and guided 
in the name of the people, bamnered up the arti- 
cles. Hayward. 


To HA'MMER. V. Me 


1. ‘To work ; to be bufy 5 in contempt. 
Nor need’it thou much-importune me to that, 
Whereon this month I have been hammering. Shak, 
I have been ftudying how to compare 
This prifon where I live unto the world 5 
And, for becaufe the world is populous, 
And here is not a creature but myielf, 
I cannot do it; yet I'll Bammer on’t. 
1. ‘To be in agitation. 
Vengeance is in my heart, death in my hand; 
Blood and revenge are hammering in my head. 
Sbhake/peare. 
Ha'mMERER.m. f. [from hammer.] He 
who works with a hammer. 


Ha'MMERHARD. ze fa [hammer and hard. ] 
Hammerhard is when you harden iron or ftee} 
with much hammering on it. Oxon, 
Ha'mmock. 2. f. [hamaca, Saxon.] A 
{winging bed. 
Prince Maurice of Naffau, who had been accuf- 
tomed to bammocks, ufed them all his lite. 


Shake/p. 


Temple. 

HAMPER. 7. f. [Suppofed by Minew to 

be contracted from hand panier; but 

hanaperium appears to have been a word 

long in ufe, whence hanaper, hamper.j A 
large bafket for carriage. 


What powder’d wigs! what flames and darts ! 
What bampers full of bleeding hearts ! Swift. 


To Ha'mper. v. a. [The original of this 
word, in its prefent meaning, 1s uncer- 
tain: Junins obferves that bamplyns in 
Teutonick is a quarrel: others imagine 
that bamper or hanaper, being the trea- 
fury to which fines are paid, to kamper, 


HAWN 


which is commonly applied to the law, 
means Originally to fire. ] 
t. To fhackle ; to entangle, as in chains or 
nets. 
O loofe this frame, this knot of man untie { 
That my free'foul may ule her wing, 
Which is now pinion’d with mortality, 
Asanentangl’d, bamper'd thing. 
We thall tind fuch engines to affail, 
And bamper thee, as thou fhalt come of force. Milt 
What was it but a lion Lampered in a net ! 
yií L'Efrange. 
Wear under vizard-mafkstheirralents, 
And mother wits before their gallants ; 
Until they're bumper'd in the noofe, 
‘Too falt to dream of breaking loole. Hudibras, 
They bamper and entangle our fouls, and hinder 
their flight upwards. |, Tillst{en. 
2. ‘Voenfnare ; to inveigle; to catch with 
allurements. 
She'll bamper thee, and dandle thee like a baby. 
Shakdp. 


Herbert, 


3° To complicate ; to tangle. 
Engenc’ ring heats, thefe one by one unbind, 
Stretch their {mall tubes, and bamper'd nerves un- 
„wind, - Blackm. 
4. 'To perplex; to embarrafs by many lets 
and troubles. 
And when th’ are bamper’d by the laws, 

Releafe the lab’rers for the caufe. Hudibra:. 
Ha'mstrinc. 2 fe (ham and fring. The 
tendon of the ham. Fæ 

A player, whofe conceit 
Lies in his baw/ring, doth think it rich 
To hear the wooden dialogue, and found 
*I'wixt his ftretch’d footing and the {caffoldage. 
| NA Shakefp. 
On the hinder fide itis guarded with the two 
banfirings. Bifem, 
To HA'MSTRING. v. ai preter and part. 
pafi. hamftrung. caga the noun.) To 
lame by cutting the tendon of the ham. 
Ham/ffring'd behind, unhappy Gyges dy’d; 


Then Phalaris is added to his fide. Dryden. 
Han for have, in the'plural. Obfolete. 
Spenfer. 


HA'NAPER. 2. f. [anaperium, low Latin. } 
A treafury ; an exchequer. ‘The clerk of 
the hazaper receives the fees due to the 
king for the feal of charters and patents. 

The fines for all original writs were wont to be 
immediately paid into the /azaper of the Chancerys 
acom., 

Ha'nces.2./. [In a fhip.] Falls of the 
fife-rails placed on bannifters on the poop 
and quarter-deck down the gang-way. 

Har. 

Ha'nces. [In architecture.] The ends 
of elliptical arches; and thefe are the 
arches of fmaller circles than the fcheme, 
or middle part of the arch. Harris. 

The {weep of the arch will not contain above 
fourteen inches, and perhaps you muft cement pieces 
to many of ‘the courfes in the fance, to make them 
long enough to contain fourteen inches. Moxos. 


HAND. »./. [hanod, hond, Saxon, and in 
all the Teutonick dialeéts. ] 

1. ‘The palm with the fingers ; the member 
with which we hold or ufe any inftru- 
ment. 

They laid bands upon him, and bound him band 
and foot. Knelles's Hifory of the Turks. 
They band in band, with wandering tteps ard flow, 
Through Eden took their folitary way. Milton, 
That wonderful inftrument the burd, was it made 
to be idle ? Berkley. 

2. Meafure of four inches ; a meafure ufed 

in the matches of korfes; a palm. 
Side, right or left. 
For the other fide of the court gate on this band, 
; and 


> 
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that band, were hangings of fifteen cubits. 
aie agso Exod. xxxviih 15. 

4» Part; quarter; fide. . 
_ It is allowed on all Sands, that the people of 
~ England are, more corrupt in their morals than any 
other nation this day under the fun. Swift, 
§- Ready payment with Tefpe@ to there- 
‘Of which offer the bafla accepted, receiving in 
-band one year’s tribute. Knolles’s Hiftory. 

Thefe two muft make our duty very eafy;.a con- 
Aiderable reward in band, and the affurance of a far 

_ greater recompence hereafter. . Tillotfon. 
6. Ready payment with regard ta the prayer. 
Let not the wages of any man'tarry with thee, but 
give it him out of bund, Fob. iv. 14. 
7» Rate; price. > 4. 
i  Pime is the meafure of bufinefs; money of wares : 
bufinefs is boughe at a dear band, where there is 
_ {mall difpatch. A pare Bacon. 
8. Terms; conditions ; rate, 

With Gmplicity admire and accept the myftery; 
butat no band'by pride, ignorance, intereft, or va- 
nity wreit it to ignoble fonfes! Taylor's Worthy Com. 

It is either an ill fizgn or an iil cttect, and there 
fore at.no bud confitent with humility, Taylor. 

9. Act; deed; -external action. 

Thou faweft che contradiction between roy heart 
and band. King Charles. 

to. Laboar; a& of the hand. 

Alnafchar was a very idie fellow, that never would 

fet his bard to'any bufinels during his father’s life. 


Ad difom, j 


+ Prather fàfpe& my,own judgment than | can be- 
- Tieve.a fault to be in thit poem, which lay fo long 
wnder Virgil’s correction, and had his lait bard put 
‘toit Addijcn. 
a1. Performance. 
- "Where are thefe porters, 
Thefe lazy knaves? Y’ave made afine Land ” fellows, 
There’s-a trim rabble lct in. Shake/p. 
12. Power of performance. 
He hada great. mind to try his bard ata Spec- 
tator, and would fain have one of his writing in%my 


: works. Addifon. 
A-friend of mine has a very fine Sand on the 
violin. Addifon. 


13: Attempt; undertaking. 
Out of them you darë take in 6272 to lay open 
the original of fuch a nation.  Spenfer on Ireland. 
t4. Manner of gathering or taking. 
“Asher Majetty hath received great profit, fo may 
fhe, by a moderate bund, from time to time reap the 
ike. evu Zi A å Bacin. 
15- Workmanhhip; power or act of manu- 
facturing or making. 
An intelligent being; coming out of the bandt of 
“infinite perfection, with an averfion or even indif- 
ferency to be reunited with) its Author, the fource 
of its utmoft felicity. is fuch athock and deformity 
in the beautiful analogy of things, asis not confitent 
„with finite wifdom and perfection, Cheyne. 
16. Manner of acting or performing. 
» -The.maitter faw the madnefs rife; 
His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes ; 
Aad while ke hcav’n and earth defy’d, 
* Chang" his band, and check'd his pride. Dryden, 
17. gency ; part in action. 
God mutt have fet a more than ordinary efteem 
* upon that which David was not thought fit to hav: 
an band in; South. 
+8. ‘The att of giving or prefenting. 
Yat Tamar drefs the meat in my {‘ght, that I 
may eat it at her band. 2 Sam. xiii. 5. 
o-night the po-t’s advocate I ftand, 
And he deferves the favour at my bond, 
19. Act of receiving any thing ready te 
one’s hand, when it only waits to be 
taken. j 
His power reaches no farther than to compound 
and divide the materials that are made to his band; 
b:re can do nothing towards the making or deftroying 
ere atom of what is already in being. Locke. 
Alany, whose greataess and fortune were not made 


24. State-of being in preparation. 


Addifon, 
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to their Sands, had fufficient qualifications and op- 
Portunities of rifing to thefe high pofts. Addifon. 
20. Care; neceffity of managing. 
Jupiter had a farm a long time upon his Sands, 
for want of a tenant to come upto his price. L’E/ir. 
When a ftatefman wants a day’s defence, 
Or envy holds a whole week’s war with fenfe, 
Or fimple pride for flatt’ry makes demands, 
May dunce by dunce be whiftled aff my bands. Pope. 
21. Difcharge of duty. 
Let it therefore be required, on hoth parts, at the 
isrof the clergy, to be in meannefs of eftate like 
the Apoftles; at the baxds of the laity, to be as they 
who lived-under tHe Apoftles, Hooker. 
22. Reach; nearnefs: “as, at band, within 
' reach, near, approaching. 
Your hufband is at band, I hear his trumpet. 
Shakefp. 
Coufins, I hope the days are near at band, 
That chambers will be fafe. Shake/p. 
He is at band, and Pindarus is come 
To do you falutation. Shakefp. 
The fight of his mind was like fome fights er eyes; 
rather ftrong ag bard than to carry afar off. Bacon. 
Any light thing that moveth, when we find no 
wind, {heweth a wind at band. Bacon. 
A very great found near busd hath ftrucken many 
deaf. Bacon, 
Ic is not probable that any body thould effe&t that 
at a diltance, which, nearer band, it cannot per- 
form. > Brown, 
When mineral or metal-is to be generated, nature 
needs not to have at Land falt, fulphur, and mercury. 
Beye. 
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from a governour, fhall: put him into the Lands of 
his own inclination. Locke. 

Vettigales Agri were lands taken. from the enemy, 
and diftributed amongft the foldicrs, or left in the 
4ands of the proprietors under condition. of cere 
tain duties. Arbuthna. 

33. Preffure of the bridle. 
Hollow men, like horfes, hot at band, 
Make gallant fhow, and promife of their mettle. 
Shake/p. 
34+ Method of government; difcipline; re- 
ftraint. 

Menelaus bare an heavy band over the Citizent, 
having a malicious mind againit his countrymen, 

2 Mac.v. 22. 

He kept a Rrit Land on his nobility, and chofe 
rather to advance clergymen and lawyers. Bacon. 

However ftri&t a band is to be kept uponall de- * 
fires of fancy, yet in recreation fancy muft be per- 
mitted to fpeak. Locke; 

35. Influence; management. 

Flattery, the dang’rous nurfe of vice, 

Got band upon his youth, to pleafures bent. Daniel. 
36. That which performs the office of a 
hand in pointing. 

The body, though it moves, yet not changing. per- 
ceivable diftance with other bodies, as faft as the 
ideas of our own.minds do naturally follow one ano- 
ther, the thing feems to ftand ftill; as is evident in 
the bands of clocks ‘and thadows of fun-dials. Locke. 

37. Agent; perfon employed; a manager. 

The wifeit prince, if he can fave himfelf and his 
people from- ruin, unger the wortt adminiftration, 
what may not his fubjects hope for when he changeth 
bundi, and maketh ufe of the bet? Swift. 

38. Giverand receiver. 

This tradition is more like to be a notion bred in 
the mind of man,;than. tranfniitted from band to 
bard through all generations. Tillotfon. 

39. An act; a workman; a foldier, 
Your wrongs are known: impofe but yourcom- 
mands, - 
This hour thall bring you twenty thoufand bands. 
Dryden. 

Demetrius- appointed the painter guards, pleafed 
that he could: preferve that band. from the barbarity 
and infolence of foldiers. Dryden, 

A dictionary containing a natural hiftory requires 
too many 4uxds, as-well as too much time ever to 
be hoped for. t Locke, 

40. Catch or reach without choice, 

The men of Ifrael fmote as well the men of every 
city as the beafts and all that came to band. Judges. 

A{weaty reaper from his tillage brought 
Firtt fruits, the green ear, and the yellow fheaf, 
Uncull’d as came to band: Milton, 

41.'Form or caft of writing, 

Here is th’ indi€tment of the good Tord Haftings, 
Which ina fet band fairly is engrofs'd; 


23. Mutual management. 
Nor fwords at burd, nor hiffing darts afar, 
Are doom’d t’ avenge the tedious bloody war, Dryd. 


Where is our ufual manager of mirth ? 
What revels are in band? Is there no play, 
To eafe the anguith of a torturing hour?  Sh.akefp. 
25. State of being in prefent agitation, 
I look'd upon her with a foldier’s eye; 
That lik'd, but had a rougher tafk in band, 
Than to drive liking to the name of war. Shake/p. 
It is indifferent to the matter in band which way 
the learned thall determine of it. Licke, 
26. Cards held at a pame. 
There was mever a band drawn, that did double 
the reft of the habitable world, before this. Bacon. 
27. That which is ufed in oppofition to 
another. 
He would difpute 
Confute, change bards, and Rill confute. Audibras. 
28. Scheme of ation. 
Confult of your own ways, and think which band 
Is belt to take. Ben Fonfon. 
They who thought they could never be fecure, 
except the king were firk at their mercy, were eng 
willing to change the bund in carrying on the war, Eleven hours L've fpent to write it over.  Shake/p, 
Charen dem Solyman fhewed.him his own letters intercepted, 
29. Advantage ; gain; fuperiority. afking ah he knew not that band, if he knew 
The French King, fuppofing to make his band by Aas a k bby ther now! f T 
thofe rude ravages in England, broke off his treaty of hed. Thess their knowledge of Mr. Cow- 


res am praana aig, Pagadia, || land 1 happily eget ing 
30 Competition ; conteft. Deny their bands, and then refufe to pay, 
She in beauty, education, blood, I mutt attend. Dryden, 
Holds band with any princels in'the world. Shak. 


Whether men write court or Roman amd, or 
any other, there is fomething peculiar in every one’s 
writing. Cockburn, 

The way to teach to write, is to geta plate graved 
with the charaCters of fuch band you like. Locke. 

Conitantie faw that the:band Writing agreed with 
the contents of the letter. Addifon, 

1 prefent thefe thoughts in an ill hand; but {choa 
Jars are bad penmen, we feldoni' regard the mca 
chanick part of writing, Felton. 
You're ia my bands and when Vid yor cee They were’ wroteon both fides, and in a fmall 


hand. BH buor. 

You thall be crufh’d together into peace. Dryden. oad ti ABR bnot 

Between the landlord and tenant there mutt-be a 42. H AND over head, Negligently ; rafhly ; 
quarter of the revenue of the land conttantly in their without feeing what one does. 


hands, ’ ; Locke. So many ftrokes of the alarum bell of fear and 
+ Te is fruitlef: pains to learn a language, which one awe!ting to ether nations, and the facility of the 


may guefs by his temper he will whally neglect, as titles, which band over bead, have ferved their turn, 
foon as an approach to manhood, fexting him free | doth sing the peal fo muchithe louder, Bacon, 
: : A country 


31. Tranfmiffion; conveyance; agency of 
conveyance. 
The falutation by the band of me Paul. 
Col. v. 18. 
32. Poffeffion; power. 
Sacraments ferve as the ‘moral inftruments of God 


to that purpofes the ufe whereof is in our bands, 
the effect in his. Hooker. 


And though you war, like petty wrangling ftates, 
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A country fellow got an unlucky tumble from a 
tsee: Thus 'tis, fays a paffenger, when people will 
bë doing things bawd ever bead, without either fear 
or wit. L’ Eftrange. 
3. Hann to Hann. Clofe fight. 

In fingle oppofition, band to bund, 

He did confound the beft part of an hour. Sõakefp. 

He iffues, ere the fight, his dread command, 
That flings afar, and poinards band to band, 

He banifh’d from the field. _ — Dryden, 
44. Hann in Hann. Jn union; con- 
jointly. 

Had the fea been Marlborough’s element, the 
war had been beftowed there, to the advantage of 
the country, which would then have gone band in 
band with his own. Swift. 

45. Hann in Hann. Fit; pat. 

‘As fair and as good, a kind of band in band 
comparifon, had been fomething too fair and too good 
for ahy lady in Britanny. _Shake/p. 

46. Hanp zo mouth. As want requires. 

L can get bread from band to mouth, and make 

even at the year’s end. L’ Eftrange. 


47. To bear in Hann. To keep in ex- 


pectation ; to elude. 

A rafcally yeaeforfooth knave, to bear in band, 
and then ftand upon fecurity. Shakefp. 

48. Tobe Hand and Glove. To be intimate 
and familiar; to fuit one another. 

To HAND. ve a. [from the noun. | 

1. To give or tranfmit with the hand. 

Judas was not far off, not only becaufe he dipped 
sn the fame dih, but becaufe he was fo near that 
our Saviour could Sard the fop unto him. Brown. 

I have been fhewn a written prophecy that» is 
banded among them with great fecrecy.  Addifon. 

2. To guide or lead by the hand. 

Angels did band herup, who next God dwell. 

Donne. 

By fafe and infenfible degrees he will pafs from a 
boy toa man, which is the moft hazardous ftep in 
life: this therefore thould be carefully watched, and 
a young man with great diligence banded over it. 

Locke. 

3. To feize; to lay hands on. 

Let-him, that makes but trifles of his eyes, 

Firft band me : on mine own accord, D'I off. Shak. 

4. To manage; to move with the hand. 

*Tis then that with delight I rove, 

Upon the boundlefs depth of love: 

I blefs my chains, 1 band my oar, 

Nor think on all I left on thoar. Prior. 
_ ‘To tranfmit in fucceffion, with dawz; 
to deliver from one to another. 

They had not only a tradition of it in general, but 
even of feveral the moft remarkable particular acci- 
dents of it likewife, which they banded downward 
to the fucceeding ages. Woodward. 

I know no other way of fecuring thefe monu- 
ments, and making them numerous enough to be 
banded down to future ages. Addifon. 

Arts and {ciences confilt of fcattered theorems and 

practices, which are banded about amongft the maf- 
ters, and only revealed to the filii artis, till fome 
great genius appears, who collects thefe disjointed 
propofitions, and reduces them into a regular fyitem. 

Arouthnot, 

One would think a ftory fo fit for age to talk of, 
and infarey to hear, were incapable of being banded 
down to us. Pope, 

Hanp is much ufed in compofition tor 
that which is manageable by the hand, as 
a handfaw; or borne in the hand, as a 
handbarrow. 

H A'NDBARROW. #. f. A frame on which 
any thing is carried by the hands of two 
men, without wheeling on the ground. 

A bandbarrow, wheelbarrow, hovel, and fpade. 

Suffer. 

Set the board whereon the hive ftandeth on a 


dandbarrow, and carry them to the place you intend. 
Mortimer. 


Hanp-pasket. 2 f A portable batket. 


Hanp-BELLs me fe A 


4 As much as can be done. 


2. A man who lives by manual labour. 


HAN 
You mutt have woollen yan to tie grafts with, and 
afmall handbafket to carry them in. Mortimer. 
bell rung by the 


hand. 
The (trength of the percuffion is the principal 
caufe of the loudnefs or foftnefs of founds, as in 
ringing of a band-bell_harder or fofter. Bacon. 
Ha NORE APA: n. J. A {pace equal to 


the breadth of the hand; a palm.) _ 
A border of an bandbreadth round about. Exod. 
‘The eaftern people determined their band breadth 
by the breadth af barley-corns, fix making a digit, 
and twenty-four a band's breadth. Arbuthnot. 


Ha'NDE D. adj. [from hand. | 
1. Having the ufe of the hand left or right. 
Many are right Landed, whole livers are weakly 
conttituted: and many ule the left, in whom that 
partis ftrongeft. Brown. 
2. With hands joined. 
Into their inmoft bow’r 
Handed they went. 
H'anper. 2. f- [from hand. ] 
ter; conveyor in fucceffion. 
‘They would affume, with wond’rous art, 
Themfelves tobe the whole who are but part, 
OFf that valt frame the church ; yet grant they were 
The banders down, can they from thence infer 
A right tinterpret : Or would they alone, 
Who brought the prefent, claim it for their own ? 
Dryden. 
Ha'nprast. 2. fe [handand faf.) Hold ; 
cuftody. Obfolete. 
If that thepherd be not in bandfa/,, let him fly. 
Shakefpeare. 
Halsprun. fo [band and: full. ] 
1. As much as the hand can gripe or con- 


tain. 
I faw a country gentleman at the fide of Rofa- 
mond’s pond, pulling a bandful of oats out of his 
pocket, and gathering the ducks about him., Addif. 
2. A palin; a hand’s breadth ; four inches. 
Take one veffel of filver and another of wood, each 
full of water, and_knap the tongs tegether about an 
handful trom the bottom, and the found will be 
more refounJing from the veficl of filver than that of 
wood. Bacon, 
‘The peaceful fcabbard where it dwelt, 
‘The rancour of its edge had felt ; 
For of the lower end twa bamt/ud 
It had devour'd, it was fo mantul. 
3. A fma!l number or quantity. 
He could not. with fuch a bandful of men, and 
without cannon, propofe reafonably to fight a battle. 
Clarendon. 


Milton. 
Tran{mit- 


Hudibras. 


zing in poffeffion of ‘the ‘town, they had their 

handful to defend themfelyes from fring. Raleigh. 

Hano-cattor.x /. A flow and eafy gal- 

lop, in which the hand preffes the bridle 
to hinder increafe of fpeed. 

Ovid, with all his fweetnefs, has as little variety 

of numbers and founds as he : he is always upon a 

band-gallup, and his verfe runs upon carpet ground. 

$ Dryden. 

HAND-GUN. #. fe A gun wiclded by the 

hand. 

Guns have names'given them, fome from ferpents 

or ravenous birds, as culverines or colubrines ; others 

in other refpeéts, as cannons, demicannons, band- 

gens, and mufkets. Camden. 


HA'NDICRAFT. #. fc [hand and craft.) 
1. Manual occupation ; work performed by 
the hand. 

Particular members of convents have excellent 
mechanical geniufes, and divert themfelves with 
painting, fculpture, architecture, gardening, and 
feveral kinds of bundicrafts. Addifon. 


The cov’nants thou fhalt teach bycandle-light, 
When puffing fmiths, and ev'ry painful trade 
Of Fae Li in peaceful beds are laid. Dryden. 
The aourlesics for children of ordinary gentemen 


HAN 
and Saxdicrafts are managed after the fame manne 
Gulliver's Travels, 
Hanpicra’rTsMAN. n. f. [handicraft and 
man.) A manufa€turer; one employed 
in manual occupation. 
O miferable age! virtue is not regarded in bandi- 


craftsmen , Shake/Pe 
He has fimply the beft wit of any bandier een 
in Athens. Shakefp. 


The principal bulk of the vulgar natives are tillers 
of the ground free, fervants, and bandicraftf{men ; 
as fmiths, mafons, and carpenters. atone 

The profanenefs and ignorance of bandicraft/men, 
(mall traders, fervants, and the like, are toa degree, 
very hard to be imagined greater. Swift. 

It is the landed man that maintains the merchant 
and thopkeeper, and handicraft/man. Swift. 

HAa'NDILY. adv. [from bandy. | With fall ; 
with dexterity. | ed 

Ha'npiness. 2. f. [from andy.) Readi- 
nefs ; dexterity. r 

Ha'NDIWoRrK. ne f. [handy and awvork:] 
Work of the hand; product of labour ; 
manufacture. ' 

In general they are not repugnant unto the natural 
will of God, which wifheth to the works of his own 
hands, in thatthey are his own handiwork, all hap- 
pinefs; although perhaps, for fome fpecial caufe in 
our own particular, a contrary determination have 
feemed more convenient. Hooker, 

As proper, men as ever trod upon neats-leather 
have gone on my handiwork, Shakefp. 

The heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament fheweth his baxdiwork. Pfalms. 

Ile parted with the greateft bleffing of human 
nature for the 4undizvork of a taylor. L’Effrange. 

HA'NDKERCHIEF. 7. f. [hand and kerchief.) 
A piece of filk or linen ufed to wipe the 
face, or cover the neck. 

She found her fitting in a chair, in one hand 
holding a letter, in the other her bandkerchief, 
which had late'y drunk up the tcars of her eyes. 

l l Sidney 

He was torn to pieces with a bear: this avouches 
the thepherd’s fon, who has not only his: innocence, 
but a Sandkerchief and rings of his, that Paulina 
knows. : Shake/peare. 

The Romans did not make ufe of bandkerchiefs 
but of the lacinia or border of the garment, to wipe 


their face. Arbuthnot. 
To Ha'NDLE. Vv. a. [handelen, Dutch, from 
hand. | 


1. ‘To touch ; to feel with the hand. 

The bodies which we daily 5axd/e, make us pera 
ceive, that whilft they remainsbetween them, they 
hinder the approach of the part of our hands that 
prefs them. Lecke, 

2. To manage ; to wield. 
That fellow bandles his bow like a crowkeepsr. 
As Shakefp. 
3. To make familiar to the hand by fre- 
quent touching. 


An incurable fhynefs is the general vice of the 
Irith horfes, and is hardly ever feen in Flanders 
becaufe the hardnefs of the winter forces the breeders 
there to houfe and band/e their colts fix ‘months 
every year. Temple, 

4. To treat; to mention in writing or talk. 

He left nothing fitting for the purpofe 
Untouch'd, or tightly bad/ed in difcourfe. Shake/pe 

Her eyes, her hair, her cheek, her gait; her voice, 
Thou bandlef in thy difcourfe. Shakdfp,s 

Leaving to the author the exact Aandling of every 
particular, and labouring te follow the rules of 
abridgment. 2 Mae. 

* Ofa number of other like inftances we fhall {peak 
more when we 4and/e the communication of founds. 
Bacone 

By Guidus Ubaldus, in. his*treatife, for the ex- 
plication of this inftrument, the fubtieties of it are 
largely and excellently bandied. MWilkins's Dedalus. 
In an argu ment, handled thus briefly, every thing 
cannot be faid. Atterbury. 


5. To deal with; to prattices 
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They that handle the law know me not. Fer, ii. 8. 


6. To treat well or ill. | 
Talbot, my life, my joy, again return’d b. + 
How wert i bardied, one prifoaer Ara Shake/p. 
They were. well enough, pleated to be rid of an 
enemy that had duxdled them ioil. i 
7. To practife upon; to tranfact-with. 
Pray you, my lord, give me leave ta queftion.;* you 
fhall fee how L'il- bundle her. Shake/p, 
Hanne. wf. (handle, Saxon. ] 
t.: That part of any thing by which it is 
heldinthe hand; ahafr. . 
° No hand'of blood and bone 
Can gripe the facred band/e of our fceptre, 
Unlets he do profane, fteal, or ufurp. Shake/p. 
Fortune turneth the bgadle of the bottle, which 
is eafy to be taken hold of; and after the belly, 
which is hard to grafp:.^ ; ©) Bacon, 
There is nothing but hath a double dasrdle, or at 
leait we have two hands to apprehend it. Taylor. 
i, A carpenter that had got the iron work of an axe, 
begged only fo much wood as would make a bande 
to it. L'Eftrange. 
Of bone the bundles of my knives are made, 
Yet noilltafte from thence affects the blade, 
Or what l carve ; nor is there ever left 
Any unfav’ry haut-gouft trom the ihafte. , Dryden. 
+A beam there was, on which a beechen pail 
Hung by the Sanule on a driven nail. Dryden. 


2. That of which ufe is made. 
They overturned him in ail his interefts by the 
fure but fatal band/e of his own good mature. Sourb, 


Ha'xovess. adj. [hand and /e/s.] Without 


a hand. 
Speaky my Lavinia, what accurfed hand 
Hath made thee bundlefs ¥ Shake/p. 
His mangled myrmidons, 
Nofelefs, bandée/s, hack’t and clipt, come to him 
Crying oa Hector. Shakefp, 


Ha'nomatp, 2. fe A maid that waits at 
hand. 


Brave Burgurdy, undoubted hope of France! 
Stay, let thy humble baxdmaid {peak to thee. Shak. 
She gave the knight great thanks in little fpeech, 

And taid the would his 6a%dmaid poor remain. 
Fairfax. 
T will never fet politicks againft ethicks, efpecially 
for that true ethicks are but as a bandmaid to divi- 
nity and religion. Bacon. 
Heaven's youngeft teamed ftar 
Hath fix’d her polifh’d car, 
Her fleeping Lord with bandmaid lamp eg 
) j Miltin. 
Love led them on; and Faith, who knew them beft 
Thy bandmaids, clad them o'er with purple beams 
And azure wings, that up they flew fo dreit, 
And {peak the truth of thee on glorious themes 
Before the judge. Milton, 
Thofe of my family their mafter flight, 
Grown defpicable in iny Land maid's fight. Sandys. 
By viewing nature, nature's Jundmaid, Art, 
Makes mighty things trom fmall beginnings grow ; 
Thus fithes ant to thipping did impart, 
Their tail the suddes, and their head the prow. 
Dryden. 
Since he bad placed his heart upon wifdom; health, 
wealth, victory and honour should always wait on 
her as her bandevaiss. Addifon. 
Then criticifin the mufe’s bandmaid prov'd, 
To drefs her charms and make her more belov'd. 


Pope. 
Ha'xomitc. # f. [band and mill.) A mill 
moved by the hand. 
Oft the deudging afs is driv'’n with toil; 
Returning late, and loaden home with gain 
Ot barter’d pitch, and Lavdmi//s for the grain. 
Dryden. 
Haxps of. Avulgar phrafe for keep off ; 
forbear. oo 
They cut a ftag into parts ; but ae they were en- 
tering upon the dividend, Lands off, fays the lion, 
r Dryden. 
Ha'npsatzs, xf. Sails managed by the 
hand.” ' ' 
Vor. l 


Clarendon, 


HA'NDSOME. | adj. (handjuem, Dutch, 


way. a id 
4. Ample; liberal : as, a Aand/ome fortune. 
5, Generous; noble : as a handfonre action. 
To Ha'nwsome.v. a. [from the adjective. ] 


HAN 
The feemen will neither ftand to their bardfuils, 
nor fuffèr the pilot to fteer. 3 Temple. 
Ha‘npsaw. fi Saw manageable by the 
hand. $ (fot oe 5% | 

My ebuckler cut through and through, and ‘my 
{word hack'd ike a baxdfaw. n Sbakefp. 
To perform this. work’ it is neceffary to be pro- ' 

vided with a trong knife and a fmall bard faw. 
Mor timer. 
H Aa'NDSEL. 7. f. [Zanjel, a firt gift, Dutch. } 
The firft aét of uling any thing; the firů 


HAN 


If the fkin were parchment, and the blows-you gave 
meink, 
Your own bandwriting would tell you what I think, 
Shakefpeare, 
To no other caufe than the wife providence of God 
can be referred the diverfity of baxdwritings. 


Cockburn. 
Ha'npy. adj: [ftom hands] 


1. Executed or performed by the hand. 
They were but few, yet they would eafily over. 
throw thé great numbers of them, if ever they came 


É ; ° to andy blows. Knolles. 
act of fale- It is not ufed, except in the Both paities now were drawn fo clofe, 
dialect of trade. Almoft to come to bandy blows. Hudibras. 


The apoftles term it the pledge of our inheritance, 


and the 4unfelor earneft of that which is to come. 
my Hooker. 


2. Ready ; dexterous ; skilful. 
She ttript the ftalks of all their leaves ; the beft 
She cull’d, and them with busy care fhe dreft, 


| Thou'art joy's baxdfel; heav’n' lies flat in thee, Died. 
Subject to every TOURED bendediknec. Herbert. The fervants wath the platter, fcourthe plate $ 
Yo HA'noser.. ©. m "To ufe‘or do any | And each is sandy imhis way. Dryd. 


3-, Convenient ; ready to the‘hand. 
The ftrike-block is a plane thorter than the joint- 
er, and is more bardy than the long jointer. 


thing the, frit time. 7 
ln timorous deer he ban.tfels his young paws, 
And leaves the rugged bear for firmer claws. Cote/ey. 


I'd how you | Moxsn , 
How eafy 'tis to die, by my example, 4 Ha'npyDANDY.*». f A play in which 
And SARE Dod. | children change hands and places. 


See how yond juitice sails upon yond fimple thief ! 
Hark in thine ear: change places ; and handydandy, 
which is the jultice, which isthe thief ? 

Shakefpeare, 

Neither.crofs and pile, nor ducks and drakes, are 


quite fo ancient as bandydandy, Arbuth, und Pope. 


To HANG. wv. a. preter. and part. pafl. 
| hanged or bung, anciently bong. | [hangan, 
F Saxon. } 
te "Vo fufpend ; ‘to faften in fuch a manner 
as to be fuftained, not below, but above, 
Strangely vifited people he cures ; 
Hanging a golden ttamp about their necks, 
Put on with holy prayers. Shakeff 
His great army is utterly ruined, he himfelf flain 
init, and his hcadyand right hand-cut off, and bung 
| up before Jerufalem. | Soats, 
2. ‘Fo place without any folid fupport. 
|} __ Thou all things haft òf mathing made, 
| That bang’? the folid earth’ in fleeting air, 
| Vein’d wit clear {prings, which amblencfeas repaire 
. a Sandys. 
3. To'choak and kill by fufpending by the 
neck, fo as that’ the ligature intercepts 


ready, dexterous.) A 
I. Ready ;. gainly ; convenient. 

Fora thief itis fo bund/ome, as it may feemit 

was firit invented for him. Spenfer. 
z. Beautiful with dignity ; graceful. 

A great man entered by force’ into a peafant’s 
houfe, and, finding his wile very bandfome, turned 
the good man outof his dwelling, | Addifon. 

3. Elegant ; graceful. 

That eafinefs and bundfeme addrefs in writing is 
hardeit to be: attained by perilous bred in a o AN 

elton, 


To render elegant or nedt. 
Him all repute - 
For hisdevice in bandfominga fuit; ; 
To judge oflace he hath the bet conceit. ' ‘Domne. 
Ha'xDsomety. adv. [from hand/ome.] 


te Conveniently ; dexteroufly. | 
Under ithe may cleanly convey any fit pillage that 


cometh burd/ome/y in his way. Speafer, ; : 
When Eg E nymph, changing. her faultleds the breath and circulation. ; 
fha He hath commiffion from.thy wife and me 


| To,hang Cordelia in the prifon, Shake/p. 
Hanging fuppofes human foul and reafon ; 
This,animal's below committing treafon : 
Shall he be dang’d, whoinever. could rebel ? 
‘That’s a preferment for Architophel, 
4. To difplay ;. to thow aloft. 
This unlucky mole mifled feveral coxcombs ; and 
| like the banging out of falfe colours, made.fome of 
them converfe with Rofalinda in what they thought 
the fpirit of her party. Addifon, 


5-. To let fall. below the proper fituation ; 
to decline. 
There is a wicked man that bangerh dowavhis 
head. tadly P Sutinwardly he is full of deceit. 
Ecclef, xiz. 265 
The beauties of this place fhould:mourn $ 
Th’ immortal fruits and flow'rs at my return 
| Should Lang their wither'd heads; for fure my breaft 
Is now more pois’nous. Dryden. 
The rofe is fragrant, but it fades in time ; 
The violet fweet, but quickly paft the prime ; 
White lillies barg their heads. and foon decay ; 
_ And whiter fhowin minutes melts away. Drydens 
The cheerful birds no longer fing ; ' 
Each drops his head, and bangs his wing. Prior. 


6. To fix in fuch a manner as in fome di-« » 


_ rections to be moveable. 
“The? gates and the chambers they renewed, tand 
hanged doors upon'thom. Mac. iv. 57. 

7 To cover or charge by any) thing 
fufpended, 

54 


Becomes dhhindome, bandfomely ta ‘Lape. Waller. 
2. Beautitully ; gracefally. 
3. Elegantly; neatly. > 
A carpenter, after he hath fawn down a tree, hath 
_ wrought it bandfomely, and made a veflel thereof. ' 
' Bifdom. 


Dryden. 


4. Liberally ; generoufly. ` 

I am finding out a convenient place foran alms- 
houfe, which | intend to endow very bandjumely 
for a dozen fuperannuated hufbandmen. Addifom 

Ha'nDSOMENESS, .72../. [from bamd/omes) 
Beauty ;. grace ; elegance. 

Accompanying her mourning garments with a 
doleful countenance, yet neither.torgetung bandfome- 
zefi in her mourning: garmecutsy nos [weetnels in her 
dolefuloountenance. 5 | ng Sidney. 

For handfemene/s’ fake, it were good you had 
the upper glafa.upon a maili ` Bacen. 

In cloths, cheap band/omenefi doth bear the bell. 

ur t Herbert. 

Perfons of the fairer, fex like that. Land/cmene/s for 
which they find themfelves to be the moit ‘liked. 

EPS Boyle. 
Ha'npvice. #. f. [hand and vice] ‘A vice 
to hold fmall work in. + 


Ha'nowritine. #/. [Fand and writing. | 
A caft or form of writing ‘peculiar to each 
hand. 


That you beat me atthe mart, J have your hand 
w (how. 


Hung 


HAWN f 


flung be the heav'’ns with black, yield day to 
night? Sbake/p. 
The pavementever foul with human gore ; 
Heads and their mangled members 4usg the door. 
Dryden. 
$. To fumifh with ornaments or draperies 


faftened to the wall. 
Mutick is better in chambers wainfcotted than 
banged, Bacon. 
l1 e'er my pious father for my fake 
Did grateful off rings on thy altars make, 
Or I increas'd them with my fylvan toils, 
And bung thy holy roofs with favage fpoils. 
Give me to fcatter thefe. Dryden. 
' Sir Roger has Sung feveral parts of his houfe with 
the trophies of his labours. Addifcn. 
To HANG. v. 2. 


1. Tobe fufpended; to be fapported above, 


not below. 

Over it a fair portcullis dung, 
Which to'the gate directly did incline, 
With comely compats and compatture ftrong. Spen/ 

2. To depend; to fall loofely on the lower 


part ; to dangle. 
Upon her fhoulders wings fhe wears, 
Like banging fleeves, lin’d through with ears. 
Haudibras. 


P 


If gaming does an aged fire entice, 
Then my young malter fwiftly lċarns the vice, 
And fhakes in banging fleeves the little box and dice. 


Dryden. 
3. To bend forward. 

By banging isonly meant a pofture of bending for- 

ward to ftrike the enemy. Addijon. 
4: To float ; to play. 

And fall thefe fayings from that gentle tongue, 

Where civil fpeech and foft perfualion bung? Prior, 
5..To be dupported, by fomething: raifed 
above the ground. 

Whatever is placed on the head may: be faid ‘to 
bang; as we call banging gardens fuch as'are planted 
on the top of the houle. Addifon. 

6. To reft upon by embracing. 

She bung about my neck, and kifs on kifs 
She vied. | Shakefp. 

To-day might I, Lamging.on Hotfpur’s necks, 
Have talked of Monmouth’s grave. bakefp. 

Faultina,is defcribed in the. form of .a lady fitting 
upon.a bed, and two little infants banging about her 
neck. Peacham. 

7. To hover; to impend. 

He hath a heavenly gift of prophecy ; 
And fundry bleffings barg about his throne, 
That {peak him full of grace. | Shake/p. 
~ Odious names of diftinétion, which’ bad flept 
while the dread of popery berg over us were revived. 


Atterbury, 
3. To be loofely joined. , 

Whither go you? 
== To fee your wife: is fhe at home? 
—Ay, and as idle as fhe may Sang together. Shak. 

g. “To drag ; to be incommodioufly joined.“ 
In my Lucia’s abfence 

Life’bangs upon me, and becomes a burden. Addi. 

10. To be compa or united- with rogerher, 

In the common caufe we are all of ‘a’ piece : ‘we 
barg together, Dryden. 

Your device bangs very well, together; but iis it 
not liable to exceptions ? _ Addifon. 

11. To adhere, unwelcomely or incommo- 
dioufly. 

A cheerful temper. ines out in all her converfa- 
tion, and diffipates thofe apprehenfions which bang 
cn the timorous or the modelt, when admitted to her 
prefence: Addijun, 

Shining landtips, gilded triumphs, and beautiful 
faces, difperfe that gloominefs which is apt to Lang 
upon the mind inthofe difconfolate feafons. | 

Addifon. 


12. To ref ; to refide. 
Sieep fhall neither night nor day ‘ i 
Hang upon his penthoufe lid. 4 Shakefp. 
13. Tobe in fufpenfe; to be ina ftaterof 
uncertainty. | 
2 


IHA'NGER. #. f. [from hang.) That by which 


HA'NGER-ON. pu.. fa [from bang.) A de- 


, were fupplied by the umbra, or bangers-cn. Brown. 


| -he reckoned his friends, and all the reit hangers-on, 


HANGING. 2./. | from hang. | 


: 


HAN 


Thy life thall bang in doubt before thee, and thou 
fhalt fear day and night, and shalt have none af- 
furance of thy life. Deut. 

14. ‘To be delayed ; to linger. 
; A nobje ftroke he lifted high, 
Which bung not, but fo fwift with tempeft fell 
On the proud creit of Satan. Milton. 

She thrice effay’d to fpeak: heraccents bung, 

And fault’ring dy’d untinifh’d on her tongue. ° Dryd. 
15. To be dependant on. 

Oh, how wretched 
Is that poor man that bangs on princes’ favours ! Sd. 
Great queen! whofe mame {trikes haughty imo- 
narchs pale, 

On whofe jutt{ceptre bangs Europa’s{eale. ; Prior, 

16. Tobe fixed or fufpended with attention. 

Though wond’ring fenates buag on all he fpoke, 
The club mult hail him inafter of the joke. . | Pope. 

17. To havea Reep declivity. 

Suffex. marl. fhews itfelf on the middle of the 

fides of banging grounds. Mortimer. 
18. To ve executed by the halter. 

The court forfakes him and fir Balaam bangs. 

Pepe. 


ig. To decline ; to tend down. 
His neck obliquely o'er his fhoulders dung, 
Prefs'd with the weight of fleep that tames the | 
ftrong. 3 Pope. 


any thing hangs ; as, the pot bangers. 
Hlancer. ». f. [from fang.} A fhort 
broad {word. 


pendant, one who-eats and drinks with- 
out payment. 
If the wife or children were ‘abfent, their rcoms 


They all excufed themfelves fave two, which two 


L' kyjlrange. 
He is a perpetual Laager-om, yet nobody knows 
how to be without him. Swift. 


Drapery hung or faftened’ againft the 
walls of rooms by way of ornament. 
Like rich dangings in an homely-shoule 
So was his will in his old feeble body. Shake/p. 
_ -Being informed that his breakfatt was ready, he 
drew towards the door, where the bangings were 
held up. < ; l Clarendon. 
Now purple bangings cloath the palace walls, 
Andfumptuous featts are made in fplendid halls, 
"i Dryden. 
-\ Lucas*Van’ Leyden has infected) all’ Europe with 
Í his defigns for tapettry, which, »by the ignorant, are 
called ancient bamgings. .% .. Dryden. 
| _ Rome oft has heard a crofs haranguing, 
i ‘With prompting priet behind the barging. Prior. 
l . : Ta 
2. Any thing that hangs to another. ~ Not 
in ufe. ; E 4 
| -A ttorm, or robbery, or call it what you will, 
| Shook down, my mellow hangings, nay my leaves, 
AndJett me bare to weather, Shake/p. 
Ha'ncine participial adj. [frombang.] 
i. Foreboding deathiby the halter. 
| Surely, fir, a? good favour you have; but’ that you 
have a banging look. Shake/p. 
l What Æthiops lips he has ! 
How full a fnout, and what a banging face! Dryd, 
2. Requiring to be pġnifhed by the halter; 
A hanging matter siie 
HANGMAN. x. f. [hang and man.] 
1. The publick executioner, 
 < This monfter fat like a Laxgman upon a pair of 
gallows; in his right band he was painted holding a 
crown of laurel, and in his left hand a purfe of money. 
: Sidney. 
Who.makes that noife there ?, who are you? 

— Your friend, fir, the Langman: you mult be fo 
good, fir, to rife, and be put to death. Shake/p. 
Men do not ttand 4 

In fo ill cafe, that God hath with his hand 


H AP 

+ Sign’d kings blank charters to kil] whom they. hate 5 
Nor are they vicars but bangmen to fate. Matis. 

l never knew a critick, who made it his bufinefs 

to lath the faults of other writers, that was not guilty 
of greater himfelf? as the bangman is generally a 
worfe malefactor than the criminal that fuffere by his 
hand. Addifon, 
2. A term of reproach, either ferious ar 


ludicrous. 

One cried, God blefs us! and Amen! the other; 
As they had feen me with thefe bangman’s hands : 
Liftening their fear, I could dot fay Amen, ) 
When they did fay God blefs us. Shakefp. 

He hath twice or thrice cut Cupid’s bowftring, 
and the little Langman dare not fhootat him. Shak. 

Ha NKem.f. [hank, Iflandick, a chain or 
coil of rope. 

L.: A fkein of thread... 

z. Atye; a check ; an influence. 
word. 

Do we think we have the bark that fome gallants 
have on their trufting merchants, that, upon’ peril 
of lofing all former fcores, he muft {till go on to fupply ? 

Decay of Piety. 

To Ha'nxer. v. n. | bankercn, Dutch.] ‘10 
long importunately ; to have an inceffant 
with ; it has commonly after before the 
thing defired. ' It is fcarcely ufed but in 


familiar language. 
And now the faints began their reign, 
For which th’ had yearn’d fo long in vain, 
And felt fuch bowel bankerings, ; 
To fee an empire all of kings. Hadibras. 
Among women and children, care is to be taken 
that they get not a bankering after thefe juggling 
a(trologers and fortune-tellers. E’ Eftrange. 
The thepherd would be a merchant, and the mer- 
chant banker after fomething elfe. L’ Efirange. 
Doft thou not banker after a greater liberty in fome 
things? If not, there’s no better fign of good refo- 
lution. e Calamy. 
The wife is an old ccquette, that is always ban- 
kering after the diverfions of the town. Addifon. 
The republick that fell under the fubjeCtion of 
the duke of Florence, {till retains many Sankerings 
after its ancient liberty. 
Havn’t, for has nct, or have xt, 
|! That roguith leer of your’s makes a pretty woman’s 
heart ake: you 4an’r that fimper about the mouth 
for nothing. Addifon. 
HAP. 2./. [anhap, in Welfh, is misfortune. } 
1. Chance; fortune. 
Whether art it were, or heedlefs bap, 
As through the flow’ring toreit rath the tied, 
In her rude hairs fweet flowers themfclves did lap, 
And nourifhing treth:leaves and bloffoms did enwrap. 
f ' Spenfer, 
2. That which happens by chance or fortune. 
Cur’ft be good baps, and curit be they that build 
Their hopes on bups, and do not make defpair 
For all thefe certain blows the furett thield. Sidney. 
To have ejected whatfoever that church doth make 
account of, without any other crime than that it 
hath been the dap thereof to be ‘ufed by the church 
of Rome, and not to be commanded in the word of 
God, might haply have pleafed fome few men, who, 
having begun fuch a courfe themfelves; muft be glad 
to fce their example followed. Hooke». 
Things cafual do vary, and that which a man 
doth but chance to think well oftcannot {till have the 
like Aap. Knolles. 
Solyman commended them for their valourin their 
evil baps, more than the victory of others got by 
good fortune. Knolles. 
A fox had the bap to fall into the hands of a lion. 
j _ L'Efrange. 
3..Accident ; cafual event; misfortune. 
Nor feared the among the bands to ftray 
Of armed men; far otten had the fecn | 
The tragick end of many a bloody fray: 
Her life had full of Laps and hazards been, Fairfax, 
HAP-HAZARD. ste fe Chance; accident : 


perhaps originally bap bazarde. 
The former of thete is the moft:fure and infallible 
way; but fo hard that all hun it, and had rather 
walk 


A low 


H A P 


walk as men do in the dark by ap-baxard, than 

tread fo long and intricate mazes for knowledge’ 

fake, Hooker. 

We live at bap-bazard, and without ay infighe 

into caufes and efledts. "Efrange. 

We take our principles at bap-bazard upon trutt, 

and then believe a whole iiy tem, upon a prefumption 

that they are true. Locke. 
To Har. v. x. [from the noun. | 

1, To happen; to have the cafual confe- 


quence. 
It will be too late to gather [hips or foldiers, which 
may need to be prefently employed, and whofe want 
may bap to hazard a kingdom. Clarendon, 
2. To come by chance; to befall cafually. 
Run you to the citadel, 
And tell my lords and lady what hath bap’'d. Shak. 
In deftructions by deluge the remnant which bap 
to be referved are ignorant people, Bacon. 
Ha'pcy. adv. [from hap.) | 
I. Perhaps ; peradventure ; it may be. 
This love of theirs myfelf have often feen, 
Hapiy when they have judg’d me fait afleep. Shak. 
o warn 
Us, baply too fecure, of our difcharge 
From penalty, becaufe from death releas'd 
Some days. Milton. 
Then baply yet your breaft remains untouch’d, 
Though that feems trange. Rowe. 
Let us now fee what conclufions may be found for 
inftrudtion of any other ftate, that may baply labour 
under the like circumitaaces. Swift, 
2. By chance; by accident. à 
Leviathan, which God of.all his works 
Created hugett, that {wim the ocean Itream ; ` 
Him bap?y fumb’ring on the Norway foam, 
The pilot of fome fmall night-founder’d fkiff 
Deeming fome ifland oft, as feamen tell, 
With fixed anchor in his fcaly rind, 
Moors by his fide. Milten. 
Ha'rLess. adj. [from bap.} Unhappy; 
unfortunate ; lucklefs; unlucky. 
Haplefs FEgeon, whom the fates have mark'd 
To bear th’ extremity of dire mithap! Shase/p. 
Here apio Icarus had found his part, 
Had not the tather’s griefreftrain’d his arte Dryden. 
Did his bap/e/s pation equal mine, 
I would refufe tne dlifs. Smith. 
To Ha'pren. v. ne [from hap.) 
1. To fall out; to chance to come to pafs. 
Bring forth your ftrong reafons, and thew us what 
fhall bappen. Vaiab. 
Say not I have finned, and what harm hath bap- 
pened unto me ? sı Eeclef.v. 4. 
If it fo fall out that thou art miferable for ever 
thou haft no reafon to be furprifed, as if fome unex- 
pected thing had bappened to thee, Tillotfon. 
2. To light; to fall by chance. 
l have bappened on lome other accounts relating 
to mortalities. Graunt. 
Ha'reity. adu. [from happy. } 
I. Fortunately ; luckily; fuccefsfully. 
I come to wive it wealthily in Padua: 
If wealthily, then Sappily in Padua. Shakefp. 
Preferr’d by conqueft, Lappily o’erthrown, 
: Falling they rife to be with us made one. . Waller. 
Neithér is it fo trivial an undertaking to make a 
tragedy end happily; for ‘tis more difficult to fave 
than kill. Dryden. 
2. Addrefsfully; gracefully; without la- 
bour. 
Form'd by thy converfe,. bappily to fteer 
From grave to gay, from lively to fevere. 

3. In a ftate of felicity ; as, he lives bye 
4. By chance; peradventure. In this fenfe 
happily is written erroneoufly for haply. 

ne thing more I hall! with you to defire of them, 
who bappily may perufe thefe two treatifes, 
Digly. 


Pepe. 


Ha'rriness. v. f. [from happy. } 
1. Felicity ; Rate in which the defires are 
fatisfied. 
Happinefs is that eftate whereby we attain, fo far 
as pottbly Diay be attained, the full pofleffion of 


ope. 
Ha'rey. adj. [from hap;'as lucky for luck. ] 


‘Thefe rrogps came to the army but the day be- 


> ~ 


HAR 
that which fimply for itfelf is to be defired and con- 
taineth in it after an eminent fort the contentation 
of our defires, the higheft degree ofall our i ee 
oaker. 


Oh! bappinefs of fweet retir’d content, 
To be at once fecure and innocent. Denbam, 
Philofophers differ about the chief good or bap- 
pinefs of man. Temple. 
The various and contrary choices that men make 
in the world, argue that the fame thing is not good 
to every man alike: this variety of purfuits fhews, 
that every one does not place his bappixe/t in the 
fame thing. Locke. 
2^ Good fick good fortune. 
3. Fortuitous elegance; unftudied grace. 
Certain graces and Lappineffes, peculiar to every 
language, give life and energy to the words. Denbam. 
Some beauties yet no precepts can declare; 
For there's a bappinefs-as well as care. Pope. 
Form'd by fome rule that guides but not conftrains, 
And finith’d more through bappinefi than fone, 


1. Ina ftate of felicity ; ina ftate where the 


defire is fatisfied. 
st other end Uran did Strephon lend 
Her bappy making hand. 
Am I dappy in thy news ? 
—Ifto have done the thing you gave in charge, 


Beget your happinefs, be 4appy then ; 
lens, Aon sha eleak 


For it is done. 
Truth and peace, and love, thall ever thine 


About the fupreme throne 
Of him, t’ whofe Lappy ftate alone, 
Our heav’aly guided foul Mall climb. Milton. 
Though the prefence of imaginary good cannot 
make us bappy, the abfence of it may make us mi- 
ferable. Addifon. 


z. Lucky; fuccefsful; fortunate. 
Chymitts have been more sappy in finding expe- 
riments than the caufes of them. Boyie. 
Yet in this agony his fancy wrought, 
And fear fupply’d him with this happy thought. 


Dryder, 
3- Addrefsful ;. ready. 
One gentleman is bappy at'a reply, and another 
ercels in a rejoinder. Swift, 
Ha’queton. mf. Acoatof mail, Spenfer. 
HARA'NGUE. ». f. [barangue, French. The 
original of the French word is much 
queftioned ; Menage thinks ita corruption 
of hearing, Englith; Junius imagines 
it to be difecurs au rang, to a circle, 
which the Italian arringo {eems to favour. 
perhaps it may be from orare, or’ ora- 
tionare, orationer, oraner, aranger, haran- 
guer.) A fpeech; a popular oration. 
Gray-headed men, and grave, with warriors mix’d 
Affemble, and barangues are heard, but foon 
In fa&tious oppofition. Milton, 
Nothing can better improve: political fchoolboys 
than the art of making plaufible or implaufible ba- 
rangues, againft the very opinion for which they re- 
folve to determine. Swift, 
Many preachers negle&t method in their barangues, 


Watts. 

To HARA'NGCUE. wu m [baranguer, Fr.] 
To make a fpeech ; to pronounce an ora- 
tion. 

To Hara'ncue. w.a. To addrefs by an 
oration; as, he harampued the troops. 

Hara'ncuer. nf. [from barangue.} An 
orator; a publick fpeaker: generally 
with fome mixture of contempt. 

To Ha'Rass. w. a. [Aaraffr, French, from 
karafje, a heavy buckler, according to Du 
Cange.\ To weary; to fatigue; to tire 
with labour and uncafinefs. 


Sidney. 


witha long and wearifome march. 
bacon. 


fore; baraffe 


Ha‘RBINGEk. n. fv [herberger, 


HAR 


Our walls are thinly mapn’d, our beft men flains 
The reft, an heartlefs number, {pent with watching, 


And barafs'd out with duty. Dryden, 
_ Nature opprefs'd, and barafi'd out with care, 
Sinks down to reft. Addifons 


Out increafes the force of the verb. 


Ha’rass. z. f. [from the verb.) Watte ; 


difturbance. 

The men of Judah, to prevent 
The éara/s of their land befet me round. Milton.» 
Dutch, one 
who goes to provide lodgings or an Aar- 
bour for thofe that follow.] A. forerun- 
ner; a precurfor. 

Make all our trumpets fpeak, givethem all breath, 
Thofe clam’rous barbingers of blood and death. 

Shakefp. 


Til be myfelf the barbinger, and make joyful `~ 3 


The hearing of my wife with your approach. Suk, 
Sin, and her hadow death, and mifery, 

Death’s harbinger. l Milton. 

_ And now of love they treat, ’tillth’ evening ftar, 

Love's burbinger appear’d. Milton. 
Before him a great prophet, to proclaim 

His coming, is fent harbinger, who all 

Invites, Mitton. 
As Ormond's bardinger to you they run; i 

For Venus is the promile of the Sun. Dryden, 


HA’RBOUR, 2. /. [herberge, French; her- 
berg, Dutch; albergo, Italian. } 
1. A lodging; aplace of entertainment. 
For barbour at a thoufand doors they kriock’d ; 
Not one of all the thoufand but was'lock’d. Dryan, 
Doubly curs’d 


Be all thofe eafy fools'who give it arbour. Rowe, 

2. AÀ port or haven for fhipping. 
Three of your argofies | 
Are richiy come to eot fuddenly. Shakefp, 
They leave the mouths of Po, 

That all the borders of the town o’erfluw ; 

And fpreading round in one continu’d lake, 

A fpacious hofpitable barbour make. Addifon: 


3. An afylum; a fhelter; 
and fecurity. ' 
To Ha'rgBouRr. v: x. [from the noun.] To 
receive entertainment; to fojourn; to take 
fhelter. 
This night let’s Sardour here in York. 
They are fent by me, 
That they thould ardour where their lord would be, 
Shake/p, 


a place of thelter 


Shake/p. 


Southwards they bent their flight, 
And barbour'd in a hollow rock at night: 
Next morn they rofe, and fet up every fail ; 
The wind was fair, but blew a mackrel gale. 
Let me be grateful ; but let farfrom me 
' Be fawning cringe, and falfe diffembling look, 
And fervile flattery, that barbours oft 
In courts and gilded roofs. Philips, 
To HA'RBOUR. v. a. 
1. To entertain ; to permit to refide. 

My lady bids me tell you, that though the bare 
bours you as her uncle, fhe’s nothing allied to youe 
diforders. Shakefp, 

Knaves I know, which in this plainnefs 
Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends 
Than twenty filky ducking obfervants, Shake/p, 

Let not your gentle breait barbour one thought 
Of outrage from the king. Rowe. 

We owe this old houfe the fame kind of gratitude 
that we do toan old friend who barbawrs us in his 
declining condition, nay even in his laft extremities, 


Dryd, 


è Pope. 

How people, fo greatly wared with a fenfe nt 
liberty, thould be capable of barbouring fuch weak 
fuperttition ; and that fo much bravery and fo much 
folly can inhabit the fame breafts, Pope. 

2.. To fhelter; to fecure. 

Harbour yourfelf this night in this cattle: this 
country is very dangerous for murthering thieves to 
truft a fleeping life among them. Sidney. 

HA'RBOURAGE. x. f. [herbergage, French, 
from barbour.) Shelter; entertainment. 

Let in us, your king, whofe labour'd fpirits, 

522 Forewearicd 


HAR 


Forewearied in this ation of (wift fpeed, 
Crave barbowrage within your city wall, Sbakefp. 

H A'RBOURER. wn. j. os rbcur. | One 
that entertains another. 

Ha'rpourvess. adj. [from arbour. | 
Wanting harbour; being without lodg- 
ing; without fhelter. 

Harsrovucu for harbour. Spenfer. 

HARD. adj. [heand, Saxon ; bard, Dutch. ] 

t. Firm; refifting penetration or fepara- 
tion ; not foft ; not eafy to be pierced or 
broken. 

Repofe you there, while I to the hard houfe, ~ 
More bard than is the tone whereot 'tis rais’d ; 
Whicheven but now, demanding after you 
Denied me to come in. Shake/peare. 

2. Difficult; not eafy to the intellect. - 

Some difeafes, when they are hard to be cured 
are bard to be known. Sidney. 

The bard caules they brought unto Mofes; but 
very (mall matters they judged themfelves. Exodus. 

When bard words, jealoulies, and fears, 

Set folks together by the ears. fludibras, 

'Tis bard to fay it Clymene were mov’d 
More by his pray’r, whom the fo dearly lov’d; 

Or more with fury fir’d. Dryden. 

As for the bard words, which I was obliged toufe, 
they are either terms of art, or fuch as I fubitituted 
in place of others that were too low. Arbuthnot. 

3. Difficult of accomplifhment; full of 
difficulties. 

Is any thing too Lard for the Lord ? 

Poffefs 
As lords a fpacious world, ¢’ our native heav’a 
Little inferior, by my adventure dard 
With peril great atchiev'd. Milton. 
Long is the way 

' And bard, that out of hell leads up to light : 

Our prifon ftrong. Tilton. 

He now difcern’d he was wholly to be on the de- 
fentive, and that was like to be a very Jard part too. 

Clarendon. 
Nervous and tendinous parts have worfe fymptoms, 
and are barder of cure than ficthy ones. 


Genes. 


Wifeman. 
The love and pious duty which you pay 
Have pafs'd the perils of fo hard a way. Dryden. 


4. Painful; diftrefsful ; laborious a¢tion or 
fuffering. 

Rachael travailed, and the had Sard labour. > 

Genefis. 

Worcefter’s horfe came but to-day : 

And now their pride and mettle is afleep, 
Their courage with dard labour tame aod dull, 
. That not a hore is half of himfelf. Shakefp. 

Continual dard duty, with little fighting, letlened 
and diminibbed his army. Clarendon. 

When Sebaltian weeps, his tears 
Come barder than his blood. 

A man obliged to bard labour is not reduced to 
the neceffity of having twice as much victuals as 
one under no neceility to work. Cheyne. 

g. Cruel; oppreflive; rigorous; as, a bard 


heart. 
The bargain of Julius TII. may be accounted a 
wery bard one. Brown's Vulgar Evrours, 
Whom fcarce my theep, and fcarce my painful } 


plough, 
The needful aids of human life allow; 
So wretched is thy fon, fo bard a mother thou. 
Dryden. 
If you thought that bard upon you, we would not 
refufe you half your time. Dryden. 
A lols of one tigd of their eftates will be a very 
bard cafe upon agreat number of people. Locke. 
No people live with more eale and profperity 
than the tabjedts of little commonwealths; as, on 
the contrary, there are none who fuffer more under 
the grievances of a bard government than the fubjects 
of litele principalities. Addifon. 
To fied a bill that may bring punifhment upon 
thei nnocent, will appear very bard. Swift. 


6. Sour; rough; fevere. 


What, have you given him any Lard words of| 2° 


Rate. Shake/p. 


Dryden. |- 


»” 
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Rough ungovernable paffions hurry men on to fay 

or do very burd or offenlive things. Atterbury. 
7. Unfavourable; unkind. 

As thou lov't me, do him not that wrong 
To bear a bard opinion of his truth. Shake/p. 

Abfalom aod Achitophel he thinks is a little 
bard on his fanatick patrons. Dryden, 

Some Sard rumours have been tranfmitted from 
t’other fide the water, and rumours of the fevereft 
kind. o Swift. 

8. Infenfible; inflexible. 
If I by chance fuceced 
In what I write, and that’s.a chanee indeed, 
Know I am not fo ftupid or fo bard, 
Not to feel praile, or fame’s deferv'd reward. Dryd. 
g. Unhappy ; vexatious. 

Itis a very bard quality upon our foil or climate, 
that foexcellent a fruit, which profpers among all 
our neighbours, will not grow here. Temple, 

10. Vehement ; keen; fevere: as, a hard 
Winter; Sard weather. 


11. Unreafonable ; unjuft. 
it isa little Sard, that in an affair of the latenn- 
fequence to the very being of the clergy, this whole 
reverend body fhould be the fole perfons not Eanes: 
wift. 

It is the bardef cafe in the world, that Steele 
fhould take up the reports of his faction, and put 
them off as additional fears. Swift, 

12. Forced ; not eafily granted. 

lt we allow the firit couple, at the end of one 
hundred years, to have left ten pair of breeders, 
which is no dard fuppofition; there would arife 
from thefe, in fifteen hundred years, a greater num- 
ber than the earth was capable of. Burnet. 

13. Powerful; forcible. 

The ftag was too ard for the horfe, and the hoarfe 
flies for fuccour to the’man that’s too dard for him, 
and rides the one to death, and outright kills the 
other. L’ Efirange. 

Let them confider the vexation they are treafuring 
up for themfelves, by ftruggling With a power which 
will be always too bard for them. Ad difon. 

A difputant, when he finds that his adverfary is 
too Jard for him, with flynefs turns the difcourfe. 

) i Hats. 
14. Auftere; rough, as liquids: 

In making of vinegar, {ct vellels of wine overs 
againit the noon fun, which calleth out the more 
oily {pirits, and leaves the fpirit'more four and hard. 


Bucon. 
15. Harth ; ftiff; conftrained. 

Others, ferupuloufly tied to the practice of the 
ancients, make thcir figures: 4arder than even the 
marble itfelf, Dryden. 

His direction is Lard, his figures too bold, and his 
tropes, particularly his metaphors,  infufferably 
ftrained. Dryden. 

16. Not plentiful ; not profperous, 

There are bonfires decreed ; and, if the times had 

not been hard, my billet Mould have burnt too. 


_ Dryden. 
17. Avaricious; faultily fparing. 
Harp. adv. [hardo, very old German. ] 


1, Clofe; near: often with dy. 
Hard by was a houle of pleature, built for a fum- 
mer retiring place. Sidney. 
They doubted a while what it thould be, till it 
was caft up even bard before them; at which time 


they fully faw it wasa man. Sidney. 
A litele lowly hermitage it was, 

Down ina dale, bard by a foreit’s fide, 
Far from refort of people that did pafs 

In travel to and fro. Spenfer. 


Scarce had he faid, when Sard at hand they fpie 
That quickfand nigh, with water covered.» Spenjer. 
When thefe maral the way, bard at hand comes 
the mafter and mainexercife. Shakefpeare. 


Abimelech went Sard unto the door of the tower, 


to burn it with fire. udges. 
The Philiftines followed bard upon Saul. 2 Sam. 
Hard by a cottage chimney fmokes, 
From betwixt two aged oaks. Milten, 
Diligently ; laborioufly ; inceffantly ; ve- 
hemently ; earneftly ; importunately. 


+ 


HAR 


Geneura rofe in his defence, 
And pray'd fo bard for mercy from the priace, 
That to his queen the king th’ offender gave. Dryd. 

An ant works as bard as aman who fhould carry 
avery Leavy load every day four leagues. 

Addifon, 

Whoever my unknown correfpondnt be, he preiles 
bard for an aníwer, and isearneit in chat point. 

? Atterbury. 
3. Uneafily ; vexatioufly. 

When a man’s fervant thall play the eur with 

him, look you it goes bard. > Shakefp. 
4. Diftrefsfully ; fo as to raife difficulty. 

The quettion is bard fet, and we have realon to 
doubt. Brown, 

A ftag that was Sard fet by the huntfmer, betook 
himfelf to a ftall for fanétuary. L’ Eftrange. 

5. Faft; nimbly ; vehemently. 

The wolves fcampered away as bard as they 

could drive, . L’ Efrange. 
6. With difficulty; in a manner requiring 
labour. j 

Solid bodies forefhow rain, as boxes and pegs of 

wood when they draw and wind Sard. Bacon, 
7- Tempeftoufly ; boiiteroufly. 

When the North wind blows bard, and it rains 
fadly, none but fools fit down in it and cry ; wile 
people defend themfelves againtt it. Taylor, 

Ha‘rppounpn. adj. [bard and bound.) 
Coftive. 

Jutt writes to make his barrennefs appear, 

And {trains fiom bardbound brains eight lines a-year. 


Lope, 
Yo Ha'rpen. v. a. [from hard.) ‘lo 
grow hard. í 
The powder of loadftone and flint, by the addition 
of whites of eggs and gum-dragon, made into palte, 
will in a few days. darden to the hardnefs of a ttone. 


` Bacon. 
To HA'RDEN. v. a. [from bard, } 
1. To make hard ; to indurate, 
Sure he, who firit the paffage try’d, 
In garden'd oak his heart did hide, 
And ribs of iron arm’d his fide. Dryden, 
A piece of the burdened marl, Woodward. 


2. To confirm in effrontery; to make im- 
pudent. 
3. To confirm in wickednefs; to make obe 


durate. 

But exhort one another daily, left any of you be 

bardcacd through the deceitfulnefs of fin. 
Hebrews. 

He ftiffened his neck, and bardened his heart 
from turning unto the lord. 2. Chron. 

It is a mélancholy confideration, that there thould 
be feveral among us fo hardened and deluded as to 
think an oath a proper fubje¢t for a jet.  Addifom 

4. To make infenfible; to ftupify. 

Religion fets before us not the example of a ftupid 
Stoick, who had by obftinate principles burdened 
himfelf againft all fenfe of pain; but an example of 
a man like ourfelves, that had a tender fenle of the 
leaft fuffering, and yet patiently endured the greateft. 

Tillotfon. 

Years have not yet bardened me, and } have an 
addition of weight on my fpirits fincê we loft him. 

3 Swift to Pope. 
ç. To make firm ; to endue with conftancy. 


Then Miould I have comfort? yea, I would barder 
mytelf in forrow. Job. 
One Taifes the foul, and bardens it to virtue; the 
other foftcns it again, and unbends it into vice. 
Dryden. 
HARDENER. 2. /. [from arden. | One that 
makes any thing hard. 
Harpra'voureD. am [Aard.and favour. | 
Coarfe of feature; harfh of countenance, 


When the blait of war blows in your ears, 
Stiffen the finews, fummon up the blood, 
Difguife fair Nature with 4ardfavour'd looks, 
Then lend the eye a terrible afpect. Shakefp. 
The brother a very lovely youth, and the filter 
Lardfavourtde LE free. 
(Ses 


HAR 


When Vulean came into the world, he was fo 
bardfisvoured that his parents frowned on him. 
} 4 Dryden. 
HardHa'nDeD. adj. [hard and hand. ] 
Coarfe; mechanick; one that has hands 
hard with labour. 
Hardbarded men that work in Athens here, 
Which never labour'd in their minds till now. Sak. 
Ha'rouean. 2. f. [bard and bead.) Clash 
‘of heads; manner of fighting in which 
the combatants dafh their heads together. 
l hare been at bardbead ‘with your butr.ng ci- 
tizens; I have rouled your herd, l have difperfed 
them. , Dryden. 
EARDHE'ARTED. adj. [hard and heart. | 
Cruel; inexorable; mercilefs; pitilefs ; 
barbarous ; inhuman; favage ; uncompaf- 
fionate. 
Hardbearted Clifford, take me from the world; 
My foul to heav’n. Shake/peare. 
Can you be fo bardhearted to deftroy 
My ripening hopes, that are fo near to joy ? Dryden. 
Joho Bull, otherwife a good-natured man, was 
very 4ardbearted to his iter Peg. USE 
HARDHE'ARTEDNESS. ne f. [from bard 
hearted.| Cruelty; want of tendernefs; 
want of compaffion. 
Hardbeartedne/s and cruelty is not only an in- 
‘human vice, but worfe than brutal. L'Eftrange. 
How black and bè . a vice ingratitude is, may 
be feen in thofe vices which it is always in com- 
bination with, pride aud bardbeartednefs, or want 
of compaflion. whe South. 
Hardbeartednifs, is an effential in the character 
of a libertine. Clariffa. 
Ha’roinzan. ) w. f. {from Lardy.) Stout- 
Ha'rpvtnoop. § nefs; bravery. Obfolete. 
Enflam’d with fury and fierce hea Aa 
He feem’d in heart to harbour thoughts unkind, 
Aad nourith bloody vengeance in his bitter mind. 


Spenser. 
Boldly affaule the necromancer’s hall, 
Where if he be, with dauntlets bardibood, Milton. 
HARDIMENT. u- f. [from bardy, bardi- 
meni, adv. French. | Courage; ftoutnefs ; 
bravery. Not in ufe. 
Buc full of fire and greedy bardimenr, 
‘The youthtul knight could not for aught be Raid. 
Spenfer. 


On the gentle Severn’s fedgy bank, 
In fingle oppofition, hand to hand, 
He did confound the belt part of an hour 
la changing bardiment with great Glendower. 
Shakefp. 
Zeal was the {pring whence flowed her bardiment. 
Fairfax. 
Ha'roiness, 2. /. [bordicfe, French; from 
bardy.) ' 
1. Hardfhip; fatigue. 
They are valiant and hardy; great endurers of 
cold, hunger, and all bardinefi. Spenfer. 
2. Stoutnefs ;.coorage ; bravery. 
If we, with thrice fuch powers left at home, 
Cannot defend our own doors from the dog, 
Let us be worried; and our nation lofe 
The name of bar dine/s and polic y. Sbakefp. 
Perkin had gathered together a power of all na- 
tions, neither in' number, nor inthe bardinefs and 
courage of their peifons contemptible, Bacon, 
He has the courage of a rational creature, and 
fuch an bardinefs we thould endeavour by cultom 
and ufe to bring children to. Locke. 
Criminal as you are, you avenge yourfelf againtt 
the bardine/s of one that thould tell you of it. 
t Spellator, 
3. Effrontery ; confidence. 
HARDLA'BOURED, adj. [bard and labour. ] 
Elaborate; ftudied ; diligently wrought. 
How chearfully the hawkers cry 
A fatire, and the gentry buy ! 
While my bard-/abour'd poem pines, 
Unfold upon the printer’s lines. 


Ha’n pry. adv. [from hard} 


Ha/RDMOUTHED. 


HAR 
1. With difficulty ; not eafily. 


Touching things which generally are received, 
although in themfelves they be muft certain, yet, 
becaufe men prefume them granted of all, we are 
hardlicf able to bring fuch proof of their certainty 
as may fatisfy gainfayers, when fuddenly and be- 
fides expectation they require the fame at our hands. 

Hooker. 

‘There are but a few, and they endued with great 
yin of wit and judgment, free ffom all fuch 
attuirs as might trouble their meditations, inftruéted 
in the fharpett and fubtlett points of learning ; who 
have, and that very bardly, been able to find out 
but only the immortality of the foul. Hooker. 

God hath delivered a law as fharp as the two- 
edged fword, piercing the very clofeit and moft un- 
fearchable corners of the heart, which the law of 
nature can bardly, human laws by no means, pof- 
fibly reach unto. Hooker. 

There arein living creatures parts that nourith 
and repair eafily, and parts that nourifh and repair 
bardly. Bacon, 

The barks of thofe trees are more clofe and foft 
than thofe of oaks and afhes, whereby the mofs can 
the Aardlicr iue out; Bacon, 

_The father, mother, daughter, they invite; 
Hardly the dame was drawn to this repat. Dryden. 

Recov'ring Sard/y what he lott before, à 
His right endears it much, his purchafe more. Dryd. 

Falfe coafidence.is eafily taken up, and bardiy laid 

South. 


2. Scarcely ; {cant ; not lightly; with no 


likelihood. 
The tih that once was caught, new bait will 
bardly bite. Fai: y Queen. 


They are worn, lord Conful, fo 
That we hall bardly in our ages fee 
Their banners wave again, 


Spat 
Hardly fhall you find any one fo bad, but he defires | =. 


the credit of being thought good, South, 
3. Almoft not; barely. 


The wand’ring breath was on the wing to part, 
Weak was the pulfe, and hardly heav'd ty 


There is bardly a gentleman in the nation who 
hath not a near alliance with fome of that body. 
Swift. 


4. Grudgingly ; as an injury. 


it I unwittingly 
Have aught committed that is bardly borne 
By any in this prefence, I defire 
To reconcile me. 


Sbakefp. 


5+ Severely; unfavourably. 


_ If there are fome reafons inducing you to think 
hardly of our laws, are thofe reafons demonftrative, 
are they neceffary, or mere poffibilities only? Hooker. 


6. Rigoroufly ; oppreffively. 


Many men believed that he was bard/y dealt with. 
Clarendon, 

prifon, and treated bardly 
fifteen dead within two years. 

Addifen. 

They have'begun to fay, and to fetch inftances, 

where he has in many things been hardly ufed. 
Swift. 


They are now in 
enough; for there are 


7. Unwelcomely; harthly. 
Such information comes very bardly and harthly 

to a grown man; and, however foftened goes but iil 

down. Locke. 
8. Not foftly;- not tenderly ; not delicately, 

Heav’n was her canopy ; bare earth her bed ; 

So hardly lodg'd. Dryden, 
adj. [hard and mouth.) 
Difobedient to’ the rein; not fenfible of 
the bir. 


'Tis time my bardetcuth'd courfers to controul, 
Apt to run riot, and tranfgrefs the goal, Drydevr, 

But who can youth, let loofe to vice, reftrain? 
When once the Lardmourh'd horfe has got therein, 
He’s paft thy pow’r to ftop, Dryden. 


Ha‘rpness. x. f. [from hard. 
1. Durity ; power of refiftance in bodies. 


Hurdnefs is a firm cohefion of the parts of matter 
that make up maffes of a fenfible bulk, fo that the 
whole does noteafily change its figure, Locke. 

From the various combinations of thefe cor- 


HAR 


pulcules happen all the varieties of the bodies formed 
out of them, in colour, tafte, {mell, bardneft, and 


{pecifick gravity. Woedwarde 
2. Difficulty to be underftood. 
This label on my bofom 
Is fo from fenfe in bardnefe, that I can 
Make no collection of it. Shake/p, 


3- Difficulty to be accomplithed. 
It was time now or never to fharpen my intention 
to pierce through the burdne/s of this enterprize, 


Sidmey. 
the hardnefi thereof 
Lookers 


Concerning the duty itfelf, 

is not fuch as necdeth’much art, 
4- Scarcity ; penury. 

The tenants poor, the Lardne/s of the times, 

Are all excufes for a fervant's crimes. Swift. 
5- Obduracy ; profligatenefs. 

Every commiffion of {in introduces unto the fou 

a certain degree of bardne/t, and an aptnefs to cons 
„ tinue in that fin, Southe 
O. Coarfenefs ; harfhnefs of look. 

By their virtuous behaviour they compenfate the 
eae of their favour, and by the pulchricude of 
their fouls make up what is wanting in the beauty of 
their bodies, Ray. 

7- Keennefs ; vehemence of weather or fea 
fons. 

If the 6ardneft of the Winter thould 


If fpoil them, 
neither the lofs of feed nor labour will be 


much. 
Mortimer, 
8. Cruelty of temper; favagenefs; harh- 
nefs; barbarity. 
We will afk, 

That if we fail in our requeft, the blame 
May hang upon our hardnefs. 

hey quicken floth, perpleyities unty, 
Make roughnefs fmooth, and hardnefs mollify. 


Denham. 


Shake , 


9. Stiffnefs; harfhnefs. 

Sculptors are obliged to follow the manners of the 
painters, and to make many ample folds, which 
are infuficrable bardnefiis, and more like a rock 
than a natural garment. Diy den 

10. Faulty parfimony ; ftinginefs. 
Ha’rpocx. x. /. Í fuppofe the fame with 
burdock, 
Why he was metev’o now, 
Crown'd with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds, 
With bardocks, hemlock, nettles, cuckoo-flowers. 
Sharke/p. 
Harps, 2. A The refufe or coarfer part of 
flax. 
Ha'rnsute, x. /. [from hard] 
1. Injury; oppreffion. 

They are'ripe for a peace, to enjoy what we have 
conquered for them ; and fo /are we, to recover the 
effects of their Lard/bips upon us, Swift. 

2. Inconvenience ; fatigue. 
They were expofed to bard/hi* and penury. Spratt, 
You could not undergo thet of war, 
Nor bear the Lard/bips that Icaders bore. 
~ Addifen, 

In journeys or at home, in war or peace, 

By bardjbips many, many fall by eafe. Prior. 
Ha'roware. »./f. [hard and ware} Ma~ 
nufaćtures of metal.. . 
HA'RDWAREMAN. 2. f. [hardware and 
man.) A maker or feller of metalline 

manufactures. 

_ One William Wond, an bardwareman, obtains 
by fraud a patent in England to coin copper to pafs in 
Ireland. wiff, 


HA'RDY. adj. [hardi, French. ] 
1. Bold; brave; ftout; daring; refolute. 


Try the™imagination of fome in cock-fights, to 
make one cock more bardy, and the other more 
cowardly, Bacon. 

Recite 
The feats of Amazons, the fatal fight 
Betwixt the bardy queen-and hero knight. Drydew. 

Who is there Aardy enough to contend'with the 
reproach which is prepared for thole, who dare ven- 

ture 
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ture to diffent from the received opinions of their 
country? 

Could thirft of vengeance, and defire of fame, 
Excite the female breaft with martial flame? 
Ard thall not love's diviner pow’r infpire 
More bardy virtue, and more gen’rous fire! Prior. 

2, Strong; hard; firm. 

Is a man confident of his prefent ftrength? An 
unwholefome blait may hake in pieces his bardy 
fabrick. . 2) South. 

3. Confident; impudent; vicioufly ftub- 
born. 
Hare and Here, differing in pronuncia- 

tion only, fignify both an army and a 
lord. So Harold is a general of an army ; 
Hareman, a chief man in the army; Her- 
avin, a victorious army; which are much 
like Stratocles, Polemarchus, and Hegef- 
Aratus among the Greeks. Gib/on's Camd. 
HARE, x. f. (hana, Saxon; karh, Erfe. | 
1. A {mall quadruped, with long ears and 
fhort tail, that moves by leaps, remark- 
able for timidity, vigilance, and fecundi- 
ty; the common game of hunters. 
Difmay’d not this 
Our captains Macbeth and Banquo ? 
As (parrows eagles; or the bare, the lion, Shake/p. 
We view in the open champaign a brace of fwift 


greyhounds courling a good ftout and well-breathed 
bare. More. 
e 


Your dreffings muft be with bare’s fur. say man. 
Poor is the triumph o'er the timid bare, Thom/fon. 
2. A conttellation. 
The bare appears, whofe active rays fupply 
A nimble force, and hardly wings deny. Creech. 
Go Hare. v. ». [harier, French.] ‘To 
fright; to hurry with terrour. 
To bare and rate them, is not to teach but vex 
them. Locke. 
H A'REBELL. 2. f. [Aare and dell.) A blue 
flower capaka 
Thou fhalt not lack 
The flow’r that’s like thy face, pale ppsa nor 
The azur’d barebell, like thy veins. Sbakef. Cymb. 
Ha’REBRAINED. adj. [from hare the verb 
and brain.) Volatile; unfettled; wild: 


fluttering ; hurried. 
That barebrained wild fellow begins to play the 


Ar- 
> 


foel, when others are weary of it. acon. 
HA'REFOOT. n.f. [bare and foot.) 
3. A bird. Ainfworth, 
2. An herb. Ainfworth, 


Ha'reLir. xefe A fiffure in the upper lip 
with want of fubftance, a natural defect. 


Quincy. 
The blots of nature’s hand 
Shall not in their Wue ftand; 
Never mole, barelip, nor {cary 
Shall upon their chiidren be. Shakefp. 


The third ftitch is performed with pins or needles, 
as in bare/ips. Wifeman, 
HA'RESPEAR, 2. f. [Suplenrum, Latin.| A 
plant. Milter. 
Ha‘rier. 2. /. [from hare.) A dog for 
hunting hares. Ainfworth, 
To Hark. v. n. [Contracted from hearken. ] 
To liften. 
The king, 
To me inveterate, barks my brother's fuit. Shake/p. 
Pricking up his ears to bark 
Tf he could hear too in the dark. Riudibras, 
Hark. interj. [It is originally the imperative 
of the verb Aark.} Lift! hear! litten! 
What harmony is this? My good friends, dark! 
Shakefpeare. 
The butcher faw him upon the gallop with a piece 
of fieh, and called out, riark ye, friend, you may 
make the beftof your purchafe. L’ Eftrange, 
Hark! methinks the roar that late purfu'd me, 


Sinks like the murmurs of a falling wind. Rowe. 
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Hark how loud the woods 
Invite you forth ! 
Hart. 2. f. 
1. The filaments of flax. 


z. Any filamentous fubftance. 
The general fort are wicker hives, made of privet, 
willow, or Sarl, daubed with cow-dung. Mortimer, 


Ha'rrequin. 2.f. [This name is faid to 
have been given by Francis of France to 
a bufy buffoon, in ridicule of his enemy 
Charles le quint. Menage derives it more 
probably from a famous comedian that 
frequented Mr. Harley's houfe, whom his 
friends called Harleguino, little Harley. 
Trev.) A buffoon who plays tricks to 
divert the populace ; a Jack-pudding ; a 
zani. 

The joy of a king for a victory muft not be like 


that of a Sur/equin upon a letter from his miftrefs. 
Dryden, 


Them/for. 


The man in graver tragick known, 
Though his bett part long fince was done, 
Still on the ftage defires to tarry ; 
And he who play’d the barleguin, 
After the jeft Rill loads the fcene, 
Unwilling to retire, though weary. Prior. 
HA/RLOT. x. f. (berlodes, Welth, a girl. 
Others for 4ore/et, a little whore. Others 
from the name of the mother of William 
the Conqueror. Hurlet is ufed in Chaucer 
_ fora low male drudge.] A whore; a 


{trumpet. 
Away, my difpofition, and poffefs me with 

Some bar/ot’s fpirit. Shakefp. 
They help thee by fuch aids-as geefe and barlors. 

Ben Fonfin. 

The barbarous bar/ofs crowd the publick place; 

Go, fools, and purchafe an unclean embrace. Dryden. 

HAa'RLOTRY. s.f. [from harlot. ] 


1. The trade of a harlot; fornication. 
Nor (hall, 
From Rome’s tribunal, thy harangues prevail 
*Gaintt barlotry, while thou art clad fo thin. Dryden. 
z. A name of contempt for a woman. 
A peevith felf-will’d barlorry, 
That no perfuafion can do good upon, Shake/p. 
HARM. z. J. [heanm, Saxon.] 
te Injury; crime; wickednefs. 
2. Mifchief; detriment; hurt. 
i We, ignorant of ourfelves, 
Beg often our own barw, which the wife Powers 
Deny us for our good. Shake/p. 
How are we happy {till in fear of barm ? 
But barm precedes not fin. Milton. 
They fhould be fuffered to write on: it would 
keep them out of barm’s way, and prevent them 
from evil courfes. Swift. 
To Harm. v. a. To hurt; to injure. 


What fenfe had I of her ftol’n hours of lut? , 
I faw’t not, thought it not, it barm’d not me. Shak, 
©  Paffions ne’er could grow 
To barm another, or impeach your reft. Waller, 
After their young are hatched, they brood them 
under their wings, left the cold, and fometimes the 
heat fhould burm them. Ray, 


Ha'RMFUL. adj. [harm and full.) Hurtful; 
mifchievous ; noxious ; injurious; detri- 
mental. 

His dearly loved {quire 
His fpear of heben-wood behind him bare, 
Whofe Larmful head, thrice heated in the fire, 
Had riven many a breatt with pike-head fquare. 
Spenfer. 
Let no man fear that barmful creature lefs, be- 
caufe he fees the apoftle fafe from that poifon. Fali. 
The earth brought forth fruit and food for man, 
without any mixture of barmful quality, Raleigh. 
For flax and oats will-burn the tender field, 
And Sleepy poppies harmful harvetts yield. Dryden. 


Ha'rMFULLY. adv. [from harmful. | Hurt- 
fully; noxioufly ; detrimentally. 


ep 
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A fcholar is better occupied io playing or Qeeping, 
than {pending his time not only vainly, but barma 
Sully in fuch kind of exercife. Aftham, 
HA'RMFULNESSe n. f. "(from barmful. 
Hurtfulnefs; mifchievoufnefs ; noxiouf- 
nefs. 
Ha'rMmLEss. adj. [from harm. ] 
1. Innocent; innoxious; not hurtful. 

Touching ceremonies basrm/efs in themfelves, and 
hurtful only in relpe of number, was it amifs to 
decree that thofe things that were leaft needful, and 
newlieft come, fhould be the firft that were taken 
away? Hooker, 

She, like barm/e/s lightning, throws her eye 
On him, her brothers, me, her matter; hitting 
Each object with a joy. Shakefp, 

z. Unhurt; undamaged. 

The thipwright will be careful to gain by his la- 
bour, or at leatt to fave himfelf Larm/e/s, and there- 
fore {uit his work flightly, according to.a flight price. 

Roligh. 
Ha'RMLESSLY. adv. [from barmlefs.| ìn- 
nocently; without hurt; without crime. 

He fpent that day free from worldly trouble, barma 
defsly and in a recreation that became a churchman, 

Walton. 

Bullets batter the walls which ftand inflexible, but 

fall burnele/sly into wood or feathers. Decay of Piety. 
Ha’RMLESSNESS. ze f. [from barmiles. | 
Innocence ; freedom from tendency to in- 


jury or hurt. 
When, through taftelefs flat humility, 
In dough-bak’d men fome barmlefne/s we fee, 
*Tis but his phlegm that’s virtuous, and not he. 
Donne. 

Compare the barmleffne/s, the credulity, the ten- 
dernefs, the modeity, and the ingenuous pliablenefs 
to virtuous counfels, which is in youth untainted, 
with the mifchievoufnels, the flynets, the craft, the 
impudence, the falthood, and the confirmed obfti- 
nacy in an aged long-practifed finner. Soxib. 

HARMO'NICAL. adj. [ aepworsxos 5 Larmge 

Ha‘rmonick. j nique, French. 

1. Relating to mufick ; fufceptible of mu- 
fical proportion to each other. 

After every three whole notes, nature requireth, 
for all armonical ule, one half note to be interpofed. 

acon, 
2. Concordant; mufical; proportioned to 
each other: lefs properly. 

Harmonical founds, and difcordant founds, are 
both active and pofitive; but blacknefs and darknefs 
are, indeed, but privatives. Bacon. 

So fwells cach wind-pipe; afs intones to afs, 
Harmonick twang of leather, horn, and brafs. Pope. 

Harmo'n10us. adj. [harmonieux, Fr. from 
harmeny. | 

1. Adapted to each other; having the parts 
proportioned to each other; fymmetrical. 

All the wide-extended fky, : 
And all the barmsonious worlds on high, 

And Virgil’s facred work hall dye. Cowley. 

God has made the intellectual world Sarmonious 
and beautiful without us; but it will never come 
into our heads all at once; we muft bring it home 
piece-meal. - Locke. 

2. Having founds concordant to each other; 
mufical; fymphonious. 

Thoughts that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers. Milton. 

The verfe of Chaucer is not Sarmonious to us: 
they wholived with him, thought it mufical. Dryden. 

HarmMo'niousxy. adv. [from harmonious. | 
te With juft gn ek and proportion of 
parts to each other. 

Not chaos-like, together crufh’d and bruis’d ; 
But as the world, barmonicwfy confus'’d: 

Where order in variety we fee, . 
And where, though all things differ, they agree. Pope. 

That all thefe diftances, motions, and quantities 
of matter fhould be fo accurately and barmonion/ly 


adjutted in this great variety of our fyftem, is shee 
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the fortuitous hits of blind material caufes, and muft 
certainly flow from that eternal fountain of wifdom, 
Bentley. 
2. Mufically ; with concord of founds. 


. Hf we look upon the oui a mufical inftrument, 


well-tuned: and farm ly Rruck, we ought not 
“to worthip theinitrument; but him that makes the 


mufick. Stilling fleet. 
HARMO'NTOUSNESS. #./. [from harmonious. | 
Proportion ; muficalnefs. , 


To HA'RMONIZE. v. a. [from harmony. | 
To adjuft in fit proportions ; to make 
mufical. 


i Love firft invented verfe, and form’d the rhime, 
The motion meafur'd, Sarmoniz’d the chime. 


HA/RMONY. ». f- [ xguoriz; harmonie, Fr. ] 
1. The juft adaptation cf one part to an- 


other. 

The pleafures of the eye and ear are but the ef- 
feéts of equality, good proportion, or correfpondence ; 
fothat equality and correfpondence are the caufes of 
harmony. Bacon. 

The barmsny of things, 

As well as that of founds, trom difcord fprings. 
Denkbam. 

Sure infinite wifdom muftaccomplifh all its works 

with confumate barmony, proportion, and regularity. 
~ Cheyne. 
2. Juft proportion of found; mufical con- 


cord. 
The found 
Symphonious, of ten thoufand harps that tun’d 
Angelic harmonics. Milton. 
Harmony is a compound idea, made up of different 
founds united. Watts. 


3. Concord; correfpondent fentiment. 
Jn us both one foul, 
Harmony to behold :n wedded pair ! . 
Morc grateful than harmonious founds to th’ ear. 
Milton. 
I no fooner in my heart divin'd, 

My heart, which by a fecret barmeny 

Still moves with thine, join’d in connexion {weet ! 
- Milton. 


HA'RNESS, 2. f [barmis, Fr. | epee 
from jern or hier, Runick ; Aiagira, Wellh 
and Erfe, iron. 

1. Armour; defenfive furniture of war. 


Somewhat antiquated. 
A goodly knight, all drefs'din Larne/s meet, 
That from his head no place appeared to his feet. 


Spenfer. 
Of no right, nor colour like to right, 
He doth fill fields with Larxe/s. Shakefp. 
Were J a great man, | fhould fear to drink : 
Great men thould drink with Saracfs on their throats. 
Shakefp. 
2.. The traces of pe e Rorfes, particularly 
of carriages of pleafure or ftate : of other 
carriages we fay geer. 
Or wilt thou ride ? Thy horfcs thall be trapp’d, 
“Wigix havnefs tudded all with gold and pearl. Shak. 
Their fteeds around, 
Free from the barnes, graze the flow’ry ground. 
D 


Jo Haxness.v. a. [from the noun. | 
1. To drefs in armour. 
He was barnef light, and to the field goes he. 
Shakefpeare. 
Full fifty years, harnefs'd in rugged fteel, 
I have endur’d the biting Winter's blaf, 
2. To fix horfes in their traces. 
Before the door her iron chariot ftood,. 
All ready Larneffed for journey new. Spenfer. 
> — Harm frthe horfes, and get up the horfemen, and 
ftand forth with your hamlets. Fer. xvi. 4: 
When I plow my ground, my horfe 1s barne/Jed 
and chained to my plough. Hale's Orig. of Mankind. 
To the barneffed yoke 
They lend their fhoulder, aud begin their toil. 
" Thomfon. 


Rowe, 


HARP. m. /. (heapp, Saxon ; harpe, French. 


2. Aconfttellation. 


Jo Harp. v. n. [barper, French from the 


1. Toplay on the harp. 
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It is ufed through both the Teutonick and 
Roman dialeéts, and has been long in ufe. 
Romanu/7; lyra plaudat tibi; Barkarus harpa. 
Ven. Fort. ] y $ 
1. A lyre; an inftrument ftrung with wire 
and commonly {truck with the finger. 
Arion, when through tempefts cruel wreck 
He forth was thrown into the greedy feas, 
Through the fweet mufick which his 4arp did 
make, 
Allur’d a dolphin him from death to eafe. Spenfer, 
They touch’d their golden darps, and hymning 
prais’d 
God and his works. Milton. 
‘Nor wanted tuneful barp, nor vocal quire ; 
The mufes fung, Apollo touch’d the lyre. Dryden. 


Next thinesthe Larp, and through the liquid tkies 
The fhell as lighteit, firit begins to rife ; 
Thus when fweet Orpheus ftruck to lift’ning rocks 
He fenfes gave, and ears towither’d oaks. Creech. 


noun. | 


‚l heard the voice of harpers barping with their 
harps. Rev. 
Things without life giving found, whether pipe 
or barp, except they give a diftinion in the founds, 
how hall it be known what is piped or barped P 
1 Cor. 

The helmed cherubim, 

And {worded feraphim, 

Are feen in glitt’ring ranks with wings difplay’d, 
Harping in loud and folemn quire, 

With unexpreffive notes to heav’n’s new-born heir. 

i Milton, 
2. To touch any pafion, as the harper 
touches a ftring ; to dwell ona fubje&. 

You Sarpa little too much upon one ftring. Co/ster. 

Gracious duke, 
Harp not on that, nor do not banifh reafon 
For inequality ; but Jet your reafon ferve 
To make the truth appear. Shak, Meaf. for Meaf. 
For thy good caution, thanks : 
Thou’ ft barprd my fear aright. Shake/p, Macbeth. 
He feems 
Proud and difdainful, harping on what I am, 
Not what he knew l was. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleop. 
Ha/arer. z. f. (from darp.| A player on 
the harp. 
Never will I truf to fpeeches penn’d, 
Nor to the motion of a {choolboy’s tongue ; 
Nor wooe in rhime, like a blind barper’s fong. Séak, 

1*m the god of the harp: itop, my taireft:—in vain; 
Nor the harp, nor the darper, could fetch her again. 

Tickell. 

Ha'apine Iron. n.f. [from harpago, Latin. | 

A bearded dart with a line fafteried to the 

handle, with which whales are ftruck and 
caught. 

The boat which on the firft affault did go, 
Struck with a barping iron the younger foe ; 
Who, when he felt his tide fo rudely goar’d, 
Loud as the fea that nourith’d him he roar'd, Waller. 


Harpone'er. 2. f. [barponeur, Fr. from 
harpoon.| He that throws the harpoon 
in whale fifhing: 

Harpolon. n. f. (harpon, French.) A 
harping iron. 

HA'R PSLCHORD, n. fa A mufical inftre- 
ment, trung with wires; and played by 
ftriking keys. 

Ha'rpy. ze J. [harpyia, Latin; harpie, har- 
pyes French.) 

1. The Aarpies werea kindof birds which 
had the faces of women, and, foul long 
claws, very filthy creatures, which, when 
the table was furnifhed for Phineus, came 
flying in, and devouring or carrying 
away the greater part of the victuals, did 
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fo defile the reft that they could not be 
endured. Raleigh. 
That an barpy is not a centaur is by this way as 
much a truth, as that a fquare is not a circle. ; 
cke, 
2. A ravenous wretch ; anextortioner. 
I will do you any ambaffage to the pigmies, rather 
than hold three words conference with this barpy. 
Shakefpeare, 
HA'RQUEBUSS. 2. J. [See ARQUEBUSE. | 
A handgun 


HA'RQUEBUSSIER. 2. f. | from harquebufi. | 
One armed with a harquebufs, 

Twenty thoufand nimble barguebuffers were 

ranged in length, and but five in a rank. Knolles. 


Harripba’n. z. fe [corrupted from haridelle, 


a worn-out worthlefs horfe.] A decayed’ 
ftrumpet. 
She juft endur’d the Winter fhe began,, 
And in four months a batter’d barridan ; 
Now nothing’s left, but wither’d, pale, and thrunk, 
To bawd for others, and go fhares with punk. Swift. 
Ha’rrow. x. f. [charroue, French ; harcke, 
German, a rake.) A frame of timbers 
crofling each other, and fet with teeth, 
drawn over fowed ground to break the 
clods, and throw the earth over the feed. 
The land with daily care 
Is exescis’d, and with an iron war 
Of rakes and barrows. Dryden. 
_ ‘Two {mall barrows, that clap on each fide of the 
ridge, harrow it right up and down. Mortimer. 


To Ha’rrow. v, a. [from the noun. } 


t. To cover with earth by the harrow. 
Friend, barrow in time,. by fome manner of 
means, 
Not only thy peafon, but alfo thy beans. Tuffer. 
2. To break with the harrow. = 
Can'ft thou bind the unicorn with his bond in the 
furrow ? or will he barrow the valleys after thee ? 


Fob. 
Let the Volfcians 
Plow Rome and barrow Italy, Shakefp. 
3. To tear up; to rip up. 

I could a tale unfold, whofe lighteft word. 

Would darrow up thy foul, freeze thy young blood, 
Make thy twoeyes, like (tars, {tart from their (pieres. 
Shakefp,. ` 

Imagine you bohold me bound and fcourg’dy 
My aged mufcles barrow'd up with whips ; 

Or hear me groaning on the rending rack. Rowe, 

4. To pillage ; to ftgip; tolay wafte, See 
Harry, which in Scottifh is the fama 
thing. 

As the king did excel in good comrenwealth 
laws, fo he had in fecret a defign to make ufc of 
them, as well for colle&ting of treafure as for cor= 
recting of manners; and fo meaning thercby ta 
harrow his people, did accumulate them the rathere 

, Bacon. 
5- To invade; to harafs: with incurfions; 
[From pengian, Saxon.) Obfolete. 

And he that darrow'd hell with heavy {towre, 
The faulty fouls from thence brought to his heavenly 

bowre, Fairy Queen. 

Mboft glorious Lord of life, that on this day 
Did’ make ihytriumph over death and fin ; 

And having Jarrow'd hell, did’ft bring away 
Captivity thence captive, us to win. Spenfer. 

. ‘Yo difturb; to put into commotion. 
{This fhould rather be written 4arry,, 
Farer, French. ] 

Moft like : it 4arrcws me with fear and wonder. 

Shake/p. 
Amaz'd I ftood, barrcw'd with grief and care. 
Milton, 
Ha’rRow. Ai- An exclamation of fud- 
den diftrefs. Now out of ufe. 

Harrow now out and weal away, he cried ; 

What difmal day hath fent this curfed light, 

To fee my lord fo deadly damnify’d. Spenfer. 

Ha'rROWER,, 
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Ha/anower. x. f. [from barrow. ] 


1. He who harrows. 
2. A kind of hawk. Ainfworth. 


Jo Ha'rRY. v. a. [harer, French. } 
3. To teaze; to hare ; to ruffle. 
Thou muft not take my former tharpnefs ill, 
I repent me much 
That fo barry'd him. Shakefp. 
2. In Scotland it fignifies to rob, plunder, 
or opprefs: as, one harried a nef ; that 
is, he took the young away : as alfo, he 
harried me out of houfe and home; that is 
he robhed me of my goods and turned 
me out of doors. See Jo Harrow. 
HARSH. adj. [bervifche, German, Skinner. | 
1. Auftere ; roughly four. 


Our nature here is not unlike our wine ; 
Some forts, when old, continue brifk and fine : 
So age’s gravity may feem fevere, 
But nothing bar/b or bitter ought t’appear. Dezbam. 
Sweet, bitter, four, 45ar/b and falt, are all the 
epithets we have to denominate that numberlefs va- 
riety of relifhes. Locke. 
The fame detect of heat which gives a fiercenels 
ĉo ous natures, may contribute to that roughnefs of 
of language, which bears fome analogy to the harfb 
fruit 5 colder countries Swift. 
2.: Rough to the ear. 
A name unmufical to Volfcian ears, 
And barfb in found to thine. Shakefp. 
Age might, what nature never gives the young, 
Have taught the fmoothnels of thy native tongue; 
But fatire needs not that, and wit will fhine 
Through the ar/b cadence of a rugged line. Dryd. 
The unneceflary confonants made their fpelling 


tedious, and their pronunciation bar/b, Dryden. 
Thy lord commands thee now 

Witha Surf voice, and fupercilious brow, 

To fervile duties. Dryden, 


3e Crabbed; morofe ; peevifh. 
He was a wife man and an eloquent; but in his 
“nature barb and haughty. Bacon. 
Bear patiently the 4ar/b words of thy enemies, 
as knowing that the anger of an enemy admonithes 
us of our duty. Taylor, 
No barf reflection let remembrance raife ; 
Forbear to mention whatthou can’{tnot praife. Prior. 
A certain quicknefs of apprehenfton inclined him 
to kindle into the firt motions of anger; but for a 
long time before he died, no one heard an intem- 
perate or bar/b word proceed from him. Atrerdury. 
4. Rugged tothe touch ; rough. 
Black feels as if you were feeling needles points, 
or fome barf fand; and red feels very fmooth. Boyle. 
g. Unpleafing ; rigorous. 
With eloquence innate his tongue was arm’d ; 
Though bar/b the precept, yet the preachercharm'd. 


Dryden. 

Ha/nsury. adv. [from barf. 

1. Sourly ; aufterely to the palate, as unripe 
fruit. 

2. With violence ; in oppofition to gentle- 
nefs, unlefs in the following paflage it 
rather fignifies unripely. 

Till like ripe truit, thou drop 
Into thy mother’s lap ; or be with eafe 
Gather’d, not darfb/y pluck'd. 
3. Severely ; morofely ; crabbedly. 
I would rather he was a man of a rough temper, 
that would treat me bur/h/y, than of an effeminate 
nature. Addifon. 
4. Unpleafantly to the ear. 
My wife isin a wayward mood to-day ; 
I tell you, ’twould found barly in her ears. Shak, 
Get from him why he puts on this confuhon, 
Grating fo barfbly all his days of quict 
With turbulent and dang’rous lunacy. Shake/p. 
‘Lhe rings of iron that on the doors were hung, 
Sent out a jarring found, and barfb/y rung. Dryd. 

Ha'rsuness. 2. f. [from barh.) 

z. Sournefs ; auftere tafe. 

Take an apple and roll jt upon a table hard : the 


Milton. 


HAR 


rolling doth foften and fweeten the fruit, which is 

nothing but the fmooth diftriburton of the fpirits into 

the parts; for the unequat diltribution of the fpirits 

maketh the barfbac/s. Bacon. 
2. Roughnefs to the ear. 

Neither can the natural bar/brefs of the French, 
or the perpetual ill accent, be ever refined into perfect 
harmony like the Italian. Dryden: 

Cannot I admire the height of Milton’s invention, 
and the ftrength of his expretlion, without defending 
his antiquated words, and the perpetual bur/bnefs of 
their found ? Dryden. 

Tis not enough no dur/bnefs gives offence ; 

The found muft icem an echo to the fenfe. Pope. 
3. Ruggednefs:to the touch. 

Harjbnefi and ruggednefs of bedies is unpleafant to 

the touch. _ Bacon. 
4. Crabbednefs ; morofenefs ; peevifhnefs. 

Thy tender-hefted nature fhall not give 
Thee o'er to bar/bneft * her eyes are herce, but thine 
Do comfort and not burn. Shakcfp. 

HART. x. A [Ppeont, Saxon.] A he-deer ; 
the male of the roe. 

Thar inftant was l turn’d into a bart, 

And my defires, like fell and cruel hounds, 


E'er fince purfue me. Shakefp. 
The deer 

And fearful burts do wander every where 

Amidit the dogs. May's Virgil. 


Ha'RTSHORN. 2. fo 

Hart/born is a drug that comes into ufe many 
ways, and under many forms. What is ufed here are 
the whole horns of the common male deer; which 
fall off every year. This fpecies is the fallow deer ; 
but fome tell us, that the medicinal Sart/born fhould 
be that of the true hart or itag. The falt of bart/born 
is a great fudorifick, and the {pirit kas all the virtues 
of volatile alkalies: it is ufed to bring people out of 
fainting by its pungency, holding it under the nofe, 
and pouring down fome drops of it in water. Eil. 

Ramofe concretions of the volatile falts are ob- 
fervable upon the glafs of the receiver, whillt the 
fpirits of vipers and buri/borm are drawn, /oodward. 


Ha'’atsuorn. a f- An herb. Ainfworth. 


Har-royat. x. f. ÅA plant. A fpecies 
of buckthorn-plaintain. 

H A'RTSTONGUE. 2. f.[linguacervina, Lat. ] 
A plant. 

It commonly grows out from the joints of old walls 
and buildings, where they are moift and fhady. 
There are very few of them in Europe. Miller. 

Hartflongue is propogated by parting the roots, and 
alfo by feed. Mortimer. 


HA'RTWORT. 2.f. [tordylium, Latin.} An 
umbelliferous plant. Miller. 


HA/RVEST. 2.4 [pengeyz, Saxon. ] 
1. The feafon of reaping and gathering the 
corn. x 
As it ebbs, the feedfman 
Upon the flime and ooze fcattcrs his grain, 
And thortly comes to barve/ff. Shakefp. 
With barveff work he is worfe than in Spring. 
I.’ Eftrange. 
2. The corn ripened, gathered and inned. 
From Ireland come I with my ftrength, 
And reap the barvef which that rafeal fow'd. Shak. 
When the father is too foadly kind, 
Such feed he fows, fuch 4arvef hall hefnd. Dryd. 
3. The product of labour. 
Let us the barvef? of our labour eat ; 
'Tis labour makes the coarfeft diet fweet, Dryden. 
HARVEST-HOME. m. f. 
1. The fong which the reapers fing at the 
feat made for having inned the harvett. 
Your hay it is mow'd, and your corn is reap'd 5 
Your barns will be full, and your hovels hcap’d; 
Come, my boys, come, 
Come,*my boys, come, 
And merrily roar out barvef-bome. 
2. The time of gathering harvett. 
At barveft-bome, and on the fhearing-day, 
When he thould thanks to Pan and Pales pay. Dryd. 


Dryden. 


3. The opportunity of gathering treafure. 


H Ass | 
His wife I will ule asthe key of the cuckoldy 
roguc's coffer ; and there’s my burvefl- bome, 
Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Ha'rvesT-LorDd. nf. ‘The head reaper at 
the harveft. 

Grant harve/?-lord more by a penny or two, 

To call on his fellows theyberter tu do. Tuffer. 
Ha'rvesTER, 2. f. [from barvef.]" One 

who works at the harveft. 

HA'RVESTMA N. 2. f. [barvef and mani} A 
labourer in harvett. l 

Like to a Larveff-man that’s tafk'd to mow 

Or all, or lofe his hire. Shake/p. 
To Hasn. vw n. [bacher, French.} ‘to 

mince ; to chop into fmall picces and 

mingle. 

He rais’d his arm 

Above his head, and rain’da ftorm 

Of blows fo terrible and thick 

As if he meant to ba/b her quick. Headibra:. 

What have they to complain of but too great 
variety, though fome of the diflies be not f=rved in 
the exacteft order, and pulitenels; but Aaflied up in 
hatte ? Garth, 

Hasx. v». J- This feems to fignify a cafe 
or habitation made of ruthes or flags. 
Obfolete. 

Phebus, weary of his yearly tak, 

Eftablithed hath his tteeds in lowly laş, 

And taken up hisinn in fithes baf. Spenfer. 
Ha'scer. gerd [4afla, Ulandick, a bun- 
Ha 'RSLET. dle ; bafferel, haftercau, haflier. 

French. ] The heart, liver, and lights*of 

a hog, with the windpipe, and part of 

the throat to it. 

Hasp. 2. f. -hæpr, Saxon, whence in 
fome provinces it. is yet called apf. ] 
A clafp folded over a ttaple, and faftened 
on with a padlock. 

Have doorg "to open and fhut at pleafure, with 
bafps to them. Mortimer. 

To Wasp. v. 2 [from the noun.] To 
fhut with a nay 

Ha'ssock, x. /. [bafeck, German.] Skinner. 

1. A thick mat on which men kneel at 
church. l 
* He found his parifhioners very irregular; and in 
order to make’them kneel, and join in refponfes, 
he gave every one of them a 4a//ock and common 

prayer book. Addifon. | 

z. In Scotland it is applied to any thing 
made of rufhes or privet, on which a 
perfon may fit: it is therefore probable 
that 4affock and bajk are the fame. 


Hast. The fecond perfon fingular of dave. 
HASTE. x. /. [hafte, French; baefe, Dutch. ] 
1. Hurry ; fpeed; nimblenefs; precipita- 
tion, i 
Spare him death ! - 
But O, thou wilt nog, can’it-not fpare ! s 
Hajfie hath never time to hear. Crafbaw, 
Our lines reform'd, and not compos’d in bafie, 
Polith’d like marble, would like marble laft ; 
But as the prefent, fo the latt age wiit; 
In both we find like negligence and wit. JFalrer, 
Ìn as much bafle as l am, I cannot forbear giving 
an example. Dryden. 
The'wretched father running to their aid 
With pious bafle, but vain, they next invade. Dryd. 
2. Paffion ; vehemence. 


l faid in my bufe all ren are liars. Pfalms. 


To Haste. i n. [hafter, French ; kafen, 


To Ha'sren.§ Dutch. ] 
1. "Fo make hafte; to be in a hurry; to be 
bufy ; to he fpeedy,. 
l have not Saflened from being a paltor to en, 
thee. Te 
2. To move with f{wiftnefs ; cagernefs; or 


hurry. 
Tis 


HAS 
iT'is Cinna, I do know him by his gait; 
He is a friend. Cinna, where bafle you fo? Shak, 
They were troubled and ba/ted away. Pfalms, 
All thofe things are pafled away like a fhadqwy 
and as a pott that baffed by. Wifdom, 
Hafling to pay his E to the fea, i 
Like mortal life to meefeternity. Denbam i 
Thefe rites perform’d, the prince without delay, 
Hafles to the nether world, his deftin’d way. Dryd. 
To diftant Sparta, and the fpacious waite 
Of fandy Pyle, the'royal youth thall bafe. 
Soon as the fun awakes, the fprightly court 

Leave their repofe, and» sa/fem to the fport. Pricr. 
Jo Haste. I v. a. To path forward; to 
Jo Ha'sten. urge on; to precipitate ; 

to drive a {wifter pace. . 

Let it be fo bafed, that fupper be ready at the 
fartheft by five of the clock. Shakefp. 
All hopes of fuccour from your arms are paft ; 
‘To fave us now you muft our ruin bafle’ Dryden. 
Each fees his lamp with diff’rent luftre crown’d ; 

Each knows his courfe with diff rent periods bound; 

And in his paffage through the liquid {pace, 

Nor 4affens, nor retards his neighbour’s race. Prior. 
Ha’stener. 2. f. [from bafien.] One 
_ + that haftens or hurries. 

‘Hastiby, adv. (from bafy. | 
"r. In ahurry; f{peedily ; nimbly ; quickly. 
A voice that called loud and clear, 

Come hither, hither, Ocome bafily ! 

If your grace incline that we thould live, 

You mutt not Sir, too baflily forgive. 

The next to danger, hot purfu’d by fate, 

Half cloth’d, half naked, buftily retire. 

2. Rafhly ; precipitately. . 
Without conGderiog confequences, we Suffi/y en-| 
g2ged.in a war which hath colt us Gxty millions. 


Pope. 


Spenfer. 
Waller. 
Dryden. 


3. Paffionately ; with vehemence. 
Ha'stiness. 2. f. [from hafty. } 
s. Hafe; fpeed. 

2. „Hüùrry ; precipitation. 

A fellow being out of breath, or feeming to be 
for hafte, with humble buffine/s toid Bafiiius. Sidney. 

3. Rath eageredfs. 

The turns:of his verfe, his breakings, his propriety, 
his numbers, and his gravity, l have as far imitated 
as the poverty of our language, and the ba/ftine/s of 
my peflormance, would allow. Dryden. 

There is mott jutt caufe to fear, left our ba/line/s 
to embrace a thing of fo perilous confequence, thould 
@aufe polterity to feel thofe evils. Hooker. 

"4. Angry teftinefs ; paffionate vehemence. 
Ha'stines. x. f. [trom saffy.| Peas that 
come early. 

The large white and green Aafings are not to be 
fet ull the cold is‘over. Mortimer. 

Ha'sry. adj. (bafiif, Fr, from bafle; bae/tig, 
Dutch. } ¢ 
Be Quick ; fpeedy. 

are Saher we two have fhar'd, 

The fitters vows, the hours that we have fpent, 
When we have chid the 4a/y footed ume 
For parting us! 

2. Paffionate ; vehement. 

He that is flow to wrath is of great underftanding. 
but he that is 4a/fy of fpirit exalteth folly. Proverbs. 

3. Rath; precipitate. 

See’ft thou a man that is 4afy in his words? 
There is more hope of a foolthanof him. Proverbs. 

Be not rah with thy mouth, and let not thine 
heart be 4a/ly to utter any thing before God. 

Eccl. v. 2. 


Shakef, 


4. Early ripe. 
Beauty fhall be a fading flower, and as the bafl 
fruit betore'the fummer. Laiub, 
Hasty-PupDING, 7. f. A pudding made 
of milk and flower, boiled quick toge- 
ther; as alfo of oatmeal and water boiled 
together. 
Sure bu/ly-pudding is thy chiefett dit, 
With bullock’s livery or tome @ipkiag tit, Dorfer. 
You, L 


Swift. 


HAT 
HAT. uf. [hez, Saxon; batt, German. | 
A cover for the head. 
She's as “big as he is; and there’s her thrum 4ur, 
and her muffler too. Shakefp. 
Outof mere ambition you have made 
Your holy Sar be ftampedion the king’s coin. Shak. 
His bat was like a helmet, or Spanifh montero. 
Baton. 
Hermes o’er his head in air appear’d, 
And with foft words his drooping {pirits cheer’d ; 
His bat adorn’d with wings difclos’d the god, 
And in his hand he bore the fleep-compelling rod. 
Dryden, 


HA'TBA ND. ze f.[hat-and-band.| A itring 


tied round theat. 
They had hats of bliie velvet, with fine plumes of 
divers colours, fet round like 4zthands. Bacon, | 
Room for the noble gladiator! fee 
His coat and 4atéand thew his quality. Dryden. 
Ha'tease. m. f. [hat and cafe.) A flight 
box for a hat. 
] might mention a batcafe, which I would not ex- 
change tor all the beavers in Great Britain. Addifon. 


To HATCH. v. av [hecken, German, ‘as 


Skinner thinks, from beghen, eghen Œ%, 
egg, Saxon. ] 
1. ‘lo produce young from eggs by the 
warmth of incubation. 
He kindly fpreads his {pacious wing, 
And batches plenty for th' enfuing Spring. Dexbam., 
The tepid caves, and fens and thores, 
Their brood as numerous batch from th’ egga, that 


oon 
Burfting with kindly rapture, forth difclo.’d 
Their callow young. 


Milton. 


2. ‘lo quicken the egg by incubation. 


When they have laid fuch a number of eggs as they 
ean conveniently cover and butch, they give over and 
begin to fit. Ray. 

Others batch their eggs, and tend the birth, ‘ull 
it is able to thift for itfelt. Addifox. 

3. To produce by precederit action. 

Which thing they very well know, and, I doubt 
not, will eafily confefs, who live to their great both 
toil and grief, where the blafphemies of Arians are 
renewed by them; who, to barch their herefy, have 
chofen thofe churches as fitteit nets, where Athana- 
fius’s creed isnot heard. Hooker, 

4. To form by meditation ; to contrive. 

He was a man harmlefs and faithful, and one who 
never batched any hopes prejudicial to the king, but 
always intended hisfatety and honour. Hayward. 

g. [From 4archer, to cut.] To fhade by lines 
in drawing’or graving. 

Who firft thall wound, throogh othere: arms,’ his 

blood appearing freh, 
Shall win his {word, filver’d and batebt. Chapman. 

Such as Agamemnon and the hand of Greece 
Should hold up high in brafs ; and fuch again 
As venerable Nettor, batch'd in filver, 

Should with a band of air, ftrong asthe axle-tree 
On which heav’n rides, knit albthe Grecian eats 
To his experienced tongue. Shake/p,. 

Thofe tender hairs, and thofe batching ftrokes of 
the pencil, which make a kind of minced meat in 
painting, aremever able to deccive the fight. 


Dryan, 
To HATCH. v. n. 
1. To be in a ftate of growing quick. 
He obferved circumftances in eggs, whilft they 
were batching, which varied. Boyle, 
z. To be ina {tate of advance towards effect, 
HATCH, n. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Avbrood excluded from the egg. 
2. ‘The att of exclufion from the egg. 
3. Difclofure ; difcovery. 


Something’s ia his foul, 


O'er which his melancholy fits on brood : 
And, J do doubt, the batch and the difclofe 
Will be fome danger. Shake/p. Hamlet. 


4. [Haea, Saxon ; hecke, Dutch, a bolt.) A 
haif door; a door with opening over it: 


AHA T 
perhaps from acher, to cat, as a hatch is 
part of a door cut in two. 

Something about, a little from the right, 

In-atthe window, or elfe o'er the batch. — Shake/p. 

5. {in the plural.] The doors or openings 
by which they defcend from one deck or 
floor of a fhip to another. 

To the king’s hip, invifible as thou art, 

There fhalt thou find the mariners afleep 

Under the arches. Shakefp. Tempeft. 
There he’s hid ; 

The mariners all under batches ftow'd. Shakefp, 

So feas, impelled by winds with added pow’r, 
Affault the fides and o'er the batches tow’r, Dryd. 

A fhip was faften’d to the thore; 
The plank was ready laid for fafe afcent, 
For thelter there the trembling fhadow bent, 
And fkipp’d and fkulk’d, and under batches went. 
Dryden. 
6. To be under HATCHES. To bein a ftate 
of ignominy, poverty, or deprefion. 

He aifures us how this fatherhood continued its 
courfe, ’till the captivity in Egypt, aud then the poor 
fatherhood was wider batches. Locke. 

7. Hatches. Floodgates. Ainfavorth. 

To HA'TCHEL. v. a. [bachelen, German.) 
To beat flax fo as to feparate the fibrous’ 
from the brittle part. 

The afbeftos mentioned by Kircher, in his de- 
fcription of China, put into water, moulders like 
clay, and is a fibrous fmall excrefcence, like haire 
growing upon the ttones; and for the batchelling, 
{pinning and weaving it, he refers tohis muxdus fuð- 
lerrancus. Wosdward. 

HA'TCHEL. #. f. [from the verb; Azchel, 
German.} ‘The intrument with which 
flax is beaten. 


HA'TCRHELLER. 2. /. [from barchel.] A 
beater of flax. 


HA'TCHET. v.f. [hache, hachette, French; 
afcia, Latin.] A fmall axe. 
The barchet is to hew the irregularities of Ruf. 
Moxos 
His harmlefs barchet he hent in'his hand, 
And to the field he fpeedeth. Spenfer. 
Ye fhall have a hempen caud!e then, and the help 
of a Aatchet, Shakefp. Henry Vi. 
Nails, hammers, Safchets tharp, and halters ttfong. 
Crafbaw, 
Tyrrheus, the fofter-father of the beaft, 
Then clinched a Sarcbet in his horny fit. Dryder. 
Our countryman prefented him with a curious 
archer, and atking him whether it had a good edge, 
tried it upon the donor. Addifon. 
HA'TCHET-FACR, #. f An uply face; 
fuch, I fuppofe, as might be hewn out of 
a block by a hatchet. 
An ape his own dear image will embrace: 
An ugly beau adores a Aatchet-face. Dryden. 
HA'TCHMENT. ». /. (Corrupted from 
atchievement. See ATCHIEVEMENT,] Ar- 
morial efcutcheon placed over a doorat 2 
funeral. 
tiis means of death, his obfcure funeral ; 
No trophy, {wordy nor barchment o'er his bones, 
No noble rites nor formal oftentation, 
Cry to be heard. Shake/peare. 
Hlarcaway. n. f. [hatches and way.) The 
way over or through the-hatches. 
Ta HATE. w. a. [hadian, Saxon.] .'To 
deteft; to abhor; to abominate; to rc- 


gard with the paflion contrary to love. 
You are, L think, affur’d J love you not 
— Your majefty hath no jut caufe to bare me. Shak, 
Do all men kill the thing they do not love ? 
—RHlates any man the thing he would not kill? 
Evtry offence is nota hate at firft. Shakefpeare. 
Thofe old inhabitants of thy holy land thou ibar: /$ 
for doing moit odious works. Wifd. xii. 4° 
But whatfoever our jarring fortunes prove, 
Though ous lordo bare, methinks we (wo may love. 
Dryden, 
GA Hare. 


HAT 


Hare. n. f. [ade, Saxon.] | Malignity ; 
deteftation ; the contrary to love. 
Speak then to me, who neither beg nor fear 
Your favours nor your bute. Shakefpeare. 
Hate to Mezentius, arm'd five hundred more. 
Dryden. 
Nauficaa teaches that the afflicted are not always 
the objects of divine bate. Broome’s Notes on the Ody/f. 
Ha'terur. aaj. [hare and full. | 
a. That which caufes abhorrence; odious ; 


abominable ; deteftable. 
My name’s Macbeth. 
—The devil himfelf could not pronounce a title 
More bateful to mine ear. Shake/peare. 
There is no vice more batcful to God and man 
than ingratitude. Prachar. 
What owe I to his commands 
Who hates me, and hath hither thruft me down, 
To fit in buteful office here confin’d, 
Inhabitant of heav’n and heavenly born ? 
l hear the tread 
Of bateful teps; I muft be viewlefs now. Milon. 
But Umbriel, 4ateful gnome! forbears not fo; 
fle breaks the phial whence the forrows flow. Pope. 
e. ‘That which feels abhorrence; abhorrent; 
detefting ; malignant ; malevolent. 
Palamon, compell’d 
No more to try the fortune of the field; 
And, worfe than death, to view with baleful eyes 
__ Fis rival's conqueit. Dryden. 
“Ha'terucry. adv, [from hateful. ] 
1. Odioufly ; abominably. 
1. Malignantly; malicioufly.. 
All their hearts Rood burefully appall’d 
Long fince. Chapman. 
They hall deal with thee batefwl/y, take away all 
thy labour, and leave thee naked and bare. 
Ezek, xxiii. 29. 
HA'TEFULN ESS x. /. [from hateful.) Odi- 
oufnefs. 
HA'TER. 7#. fe | from kate.) One that hates ; 


an abhorrer; a detetter. , 

L of her underitood of that moft noble conftancy, 
which whofoever loves not, fhews himfelf to be a 
bater of virtue, and unworthy to live in the fociety 
of mankind. Sidney. 

Whiltt he ttood up and fpoke, 

H< was my mafter, and I wore my life 
‘I'o Spend upon his haters. Shakefpeare. 

An enemy to God, and a Eater of all good. Brown. 

‘They never wanted fo much knowledge as to in- 
form and convince them of the unlawfulnefs of a 
man’s being a murderer, an bater of God, and a 
covenant-breaker. South. 

‘Ha'treD. 2. J- [from hate. ] Hate ; ill-will; 
malignity ; malevolence ; diflike ; abhor- 
sence ;. deteftation ; abomination ; the 


paflion contrary to love. 
Hatred isthe thought of the pain which any thing 
prcient or abfent is apt to produce in us, Locke. 
l with I had a caufe to feek him there, 
To oppofe his batred fully. Shakefp. 
Hatred is the paflion of defiance, and there is a 
kind of averfation and hoftility included in its very 
efience; but then, if there could have been batred 
in the.world when there was (carce any thing odious, 
at would have acted within the compals of its proper 
object. South, 
Harreds are often begotten from flight and almoft 
innocent ocesfions, and quarrels propagated in the 
world, che. 
Retain nounalice nor Satred againftany: be ready 
to do thein all the kindnefs you are alile. Wake. 
She isa Prefbyterian’of the moft rank and virulent 
kind, and confequently has an inveterate barred to 
the church. Swift. 
Hatred has in it the guilt of murder, and lutt the 
guilt of adultery. Sherlock. 
JoHatter. v. a. [Perhaps corrupted 


Milton. 


from batter.} To harafs; to weary; to 


wear out with fatigue. 
He's butrer’d out wiih penance, 


Dryden. 


Ha'rrer, 2. J. [from at.) A maker of 


hats. 


- 


2. To carry ; to wear. 


4. To poffefs. 


5. To obtain; to cnjoy; to poffefs. 


6. 'To take; to receive. 


9. To procure; to find. 


HAV 


A batter fells a dozen of hats for five thillings 
a-picce. Swift. 


Ha'rrock. x. f. [attcck, Erfe.] A hock of 
corn. Did. 


Havu'serk. A. f- [Aauberg, old. French.] A’ 


coat of mail; a breatt-plate. 
tlim on the awberé truck the princefs fore, 
That quite difparted all the linked frame, 
And pierced to the fkin. Fairy Queen. 
Hauberks and hetms are hew'd with many a wound; 
The mighty maces with fuch hatte defcend, i 
They break the bones, and make the folid armour 
bend. Dryden. 


To Have, v. a. in the prefent I dave, 


thou bafi, he hath: we, ye; they have ; 
ptet. and part. pat. kad. [haban, Go- 
thick ; habban. Saxon; Aebben, Dutch; 
avoir, French; @vere, ltalian.] ` 
tr. Not to be without. 
I have brought him before you,: that after exami- 


nation had, Ivmight buve fomething to write, 
Adis, xxv. 26. 


who fat as 
Sidney. 


Judges. 


He that gathered much bad nothing over, and he 
that gathered little bad no lack. Exod. xvi. 18. 


Upon the maft they faw a young man, 
on horfeback bawing nothing upon him. 
3. To make ufe of. 
I bave no Levite to my prieft. 


Now, O Father, glorify me with thine own felf, 
with the glory which 1 bad with thee betore the 
world was. Jobm, xviL 5. 


A fecret happinefs in Petronius is called exriofa 
felicitas, and which I fuppofe he bad from the felici- 
ter audere of Horace. Dryden. 
7. To be in any ftate; to be attended with 
or united to as accident or concomitant. 
Have I need of madmen that ye have brought this 
fellow ? "I Sam. XXi. 15. 
8. To put; to take. 
That done, go and cart it, and bawe itaway. Tuffer. 


l would kave any one name to me that tongue, 
that one can {peak as he fhould do; by the rules of 
grammar. } Lecke. 

10. Not to neglect; not to omit. 

I cannot {peak ; if my heart be not ready toburtt ! 
Well, {weet Jack, bave a care of thylelf. Shukefp. 

Your plea is good; but ftill 1 fay beware: 
Laws are explain’d by men, fo bawe a care. 

11. To hold ; to regard. 

Of the maid fervants thall I be Dad in honour. 

2 Sam. 

The proud bave bad me greatly inderifion. Pfalms. 

12. To maintain; to hold opinion, 
Sometimes they will bave them to be natural 

heat, whereas fome of them are crude and cold; and 

fometimes they will bave them to be the qualities of 


tangible parts, whereas they are things by uncmfel ves. 
Bacon. 


Pope. 


13. To contain. 
You have of thefe pedlars that bave more in ’em 
than you'd think, Sitter. Shakefp. 
} will never truft a man again for keeping tus 
Sword clean ; nor believe he can Lave every thing in 
him by wearing his apparel neatly. Shakefp. 
14. To require ; to claim. 
What would thefe madmen 4ave ? 
Firtt they would bribe us without pence, 
Deceive us without commen fente, - 
And without pow’r enflave. Dryden. 


15. To bea hufband or wife to another. 
If I had been married to him, for all he was in 
women’s apparel, | would not have bud him. Souk. 
16. To be engaged, as in a tafk or employ- 


ment. l 

If we maintain things that are eltablifhed, we have 

to ftrive with a number of heavy prejudices, deeply 
rooted in the hearts of mene Hooker. 


HAV 


The Spaniard’s captain never hath to meddle with 
his loidicrs pay. Spenfer on Ireland. 
Of the evils which hindered the peace and good 
ordering of that land, the inconvenience of the laws 
was the firt which you bad in hand. Spenjere 
Kings bave to deal with their neighbours, their 
wives, thelr children, their prelates or clergy, their 
nobles, their merchants, and their .ommons. Bacon. 
17. To wiih; to defire; in a lax fenfe. 
l bad rather to be a door-keeperin the houfe of my 
God, than to dwell in the tents of wickednefs. Palms. 
1 would bave no man difcouraged with chat kind 
of life or ferics of actions, in which the, choice of 
others, or his own necetliues, may have cagaged him, 


Addifen. 
18. To buy. fen 


If thete trifles were rated only by art and artfulnefs, 
we ihould Fave them much cheaper.” 


rg. It is moit ufed'in Englith, as in other 
European languages, as an auxiliary verb 
to make the tenfes; bave, daft, and katk, 
or Aas, the preterperfect; and bad, and 
hadh, the preterplupertect. 


It there bad becn words enow between them»to 
have exprefled provocation,» they bad gone together 
by the ears. iv? Congreve. 

1 have heard one of the greateft- geniufes this age 
bas produced, who Jad ‘been trained up in all the 
polite ftudies of antiquity, -alure me, upon his being 
obliged to fearch into records, that-he at lait took an 
incredible pleafure in it. Addifar:, 
. l babe not here confidered cuftom as it makes 
things eafy, but as it renders them delightful; and 
though ‘others $ave made the fame reflections, it is 
poflible they may not Save drawn thofe uses from it. 

s Addifin 
` That admirable precept which Pythagoras is faid 
to bave given to his difeiples, and which that philo- 
fopher muft Lave drawn trom the oblervation I have 
enlarged upon. i Addifon. 

The gods buve placed labour before virtue. Addif. 

This obfervation we bave made on man. Addy. 

Evil fpirits bzve contracted in the body habits of 
luft and tenfuality, malice, and revenge.  -Addifin. 

‘Their torments bave already taken root in them. 

Addijen. 

That excellent author dar thewn how every par- 
ticular cultom and habit of virtue will, in its own 
nature, produce the, heaven, or a {tate of happinefs, 
in him who thall hereafter practice it. Addifon, 

20. Have at, or with, isan expreffion de- 
noting refolution to make fome attempt. 
‘They feem to be imperative expreffions ; 
have this at you; let this reach you, or take 
this shave with you; take this with you; but 
this will not explain bave at it, or have 
at him, which muft be confidered as mere 
elliptical; as, we will ave atrial at it, 
or at bim. 

He that will caper with me for a thoufand marks, 
let him lend me the money and Lave ar him. Shak. 

l can bear my part; "tis my occupation: bave ut 
it with yous Sbakefpe 

] never was out ata mad frolick, though this is 
the maddeit I ever undertook: bave with you, lady 
mine ; I take you at your word. Dryden 

HA'VEN. a. f. (haven, Dutch; barre, 
French. } 

1. A port; a harbour; aftation for fhips. 

Love was threatened and promifed to him, and 
his coufin, as both the tempeit and 4aver of their 
beft years, Sidney. 

Order for fea is givens 
They have put forth the Laver, Shakefpeare, 

After an hour and a half failing, we entered into a 
good buten, being the port of a fair city. Bacon. 

The queen beheld, as foon as day appear’d, 

The navy under fail, the baver clear'd. : Denbavt 

We may be thipwreck’d by her breath: 

Love, favour’d once with that fweet gale, 
Doubles his hafte, and fills his fail, 

Till he arrive, where the muft prove 
The buven, or the rock of love. 


2. A fhelter; an afylum, 


Waller. 


_ a v= 
HAV 

All places, that the eye of heaven vifits, 

Ac to a wife man ports and happy bavens. Shakef. 
Ha'vener. x. /. [from aven.] Anover- 
- feer of a port. 

Thefe earls and duke appointed their fpecial 

officers, as receiver, bavener, and cuftomer. Carew. 
Ha'ver. x. Ja [from have.] Pofleffor ; 
holder. d 

Valour is the chiefeft virtue, and 

Mott dignifies the baver. Sbakefpeare. 
Ha'ver is a common word in the northern 
counties for oats; as, baver bread for 
oaten bread; perhaps properly aven, from 
_ avena, Latin. i 
When you would anneal, take a blue ftone, fuch 
„+as they make Laver or oat cakes upon, and lay it 
upon the.crofs bars of iron. Peacham. 
Haucut. adj. (haut, French. J 
+. Haughty; infolent; proud; contemptu- 
Ous; arrogant. Obfolete. 
The proud infulring Queen, 
With Clifford and the baugbr Northamberland, 
Have wrought the cafy-melting king, like wax. 
> Shake/peare, 
No lord of thine, thou baught infulting man; 
+ Nor'no man’s lord. Sbakefpeare, 
2. High; proudly magnanimous. 
His courage baught, 
Defir’d of foreign foemen to.be known, 
And far abroad for itrange adventures fought. Spenfer. 
Ha'uGHTILY. adw. [from haghi] Proud- 
- fy ; arrogantly ; contemptuou y. 

Her heav’nly form: too baugbrily the priz'd ; 

His perfon hated, and his gitts deipis’d. Dryden. 

HA'UGHTINESS we f [from baughey.] 

Pride; arrogance; the quality of being 
haughty. 

By the head we make known our fupplicabons, 
our threatnings, our mildyefs, our haughtinefs, our 
love and our hatred. Dr 

HAUGHTY, adj. [bataine, French.} 
t: Proud; lofty; infolent; arrogant; con- 
temptuous. 

His wife, being a weman of a baugbty and im- 
perious natare, and of a wit fuperior to his, quickly 
relènted the difrefpećt the received from him, 

f Clarendon. 
¥ hall fing of battles, blood and rage, 
And baugbty fouls, that mov'd with mutual hate, 
In fighting fields purfu'd and found their fate. Dryd, 
2. Proudly great. 
Our vanquith'd wills that pleafing force obey : 
Her goodnefs takes our liberty away; 
And bawg bry Britain yields to arbitrary fway. Prior, 
3 Bold; adventurous; of high haizatd, 
Obfolete. 
Who now fhall give me words and found 
Equal unto this Laugdbry enterprize ? 
Or who thall lend me wings, withwhich from ground 
l My lowly verfe may loftily arife? Fairy Queen. 
Ha'vina. n.f. [from have. ] 
r. Pofleffion ; eltate; fortune. 
My baving i$ not much; 
I'll make divition of my préfent with you: 
Holdythere's half my cotter. è Shakefp. 
2. ‘The att or ftate of poffeffing. 
"| Of the one, üde was alledged tho bsving a pic- 
ture, which the other wanted; of the Rher fide, 
the ñr ftrixing the thield, Sidneys 

Thou art not tor the falhion of thefe times; 

Where none will fweat but for promotion; 

And having that, d3 Chuak their fervice UP» 

Even with the age — Shalefp. As you like it, 
3. Behaviour; regularity. This is ftill re- 

tained in the Scottith dialet. It may 

poflibly be the meaning here. 

The gentleman is of no varing: he kept com- 

ny with the wild prince and Poing: he is of too 
Eign a region; he knows too mugh, Shakefp. 

Ha viouk, my. [for behaviour. ] Conduct; 
manners, Not ufed, 


den, 


HAU 
Their ill bavlour garres men miffay 
Both of their doctrines and their fay. 


To pull; to draw; to drag by violence. 
A word which, applied to things, im- 
plies violence; and, to perfons, awk- 
wardnefs or rudenefs. This word is li- 
berally exemplified in bale; etymology 
is regarded in Aale, and pronunciation in 
baul. 


Thy Dol, and Helen of thy noble thoughts, 
Isin bafe durance and contagious prifon, 


Haul'd thither by mechanick dirty hands. Shakefp. 


The youth with fongs and rhymes, 
Some dance, fome aul the rope. 
Some the wheels prepare, 
And faften to the horfes feet; the reft 
With cables buu/ along th’ unwieldy beat, Dryden. 
lo his grandeur he naturally chufes to baw! up 
others after him whofe accomplithmeuts moft relem- 
ble his own. _ Swift. 
Thither they bent, and S2u/'d their ships to land; 
The crooked keel divides the yellow fand. Pope. 
Romp-loving mifs, 
Is baul'd about in gallantry robutt. Thomfon. 
Haut. z. f. [fromthe verb.] Pull; vio- 


lence in dragging. 
The leap, the flap, the baut. Thomfon. 
Haum. x. f. for bame, or balm ; pealm, 
Saxon ; balm, Dutch and Danith. | Straw. 
In champion countrie 2 pleafure they take 
To mow up their baume, for to brew and to bake: 
The Aaxme is the ftraw of the wheat or the rie, 
Which once being reaped, they mow by and by. 


Denham. 


uffer. 
Having ftripped off the bawm or binds from the 
les, as you pick the hops ftack them up. Mortimer. 
Wit NCH. 2. f. [hancke, Duteh; banche, 
French; anca, Italian. 
1. The thigh; the hind hip. 
Hail, groum! did thou not fee a bleeding hind, 


Whole right buunch earft my ttediatt arrow ttrake ? 
Spenfer. 


To make a man able to teach his horfe to ftop 
and turn quick, and to reft upon his Launches, is of 
ufe to a gentleman both in peace and ware Locke, 


2. The rear; the hind part. 
Thou art a Summer bird, 
Which ever in the Launch of Winter fings 
The lifting up of day. 
To H AUNT. V. a. [banter, French. ] 
1. To frequent; to be much about 
place or perfon. 
A man who for his hofpitality is fo much baunted, 
that no news ttir but come to his ears. Sidney. 
Now we being brought known unto her, 


any 


daunted ws. 
I do baunt thee in the battle thus, 
Becaufe fome tell me that thou art a king. 


She this dangerous foreft baunts, 
And. ia fad accents utters her complaints. J¥aller. 
Earth now 
Seem’d like to heav'n, a feat where gods might 


dwell, 
Or wander with delight, and love to bount 
Her facred thades, 
Celestial Venus bawnrs Idalia’s groves; 


Diana Cynthus, Ceres Hybla loves, Pope 


2. It is ufed frequently in an ill fenfe of 


one that comes unwelcome. 

_ Yeu wrong me, Sir, 

I told you, Sir, my daughter is difpos’d of. Shake/p. 
Oh, could I fee my country-feat! 

There leaning near a gentle brook, 

Sleep, or perufe fome ancient book ; 

And there in {weet oblivion drown 

Thofe cares that Javnt the court and town. Svift, 

3. Ít is eminently ufed ot apparitions or 

{pectres that appear in a particular place, 

Foul fpirits baun: my reiting place, 


And ghattly viduus brçax my fleep by night. Fairfax. |2. 


Spenfer. 
oHAUL. v.a. [4aler, French, to draw. | 


Shakefp, 


after 
once we were acquainted, and acquainted we were 
fooner than ourfelves expected, fhe continually almoft 
Sidney. 


S bakef, 


Milton. 


thus ftill to haurt my houfe; 


HAW 
„ All thefe the woes of Ocdipus have known, 
*our fates, your furies, and your bawnted town. 
Pepe. 
To Haunt. v. #. To be much about; to 
appear frequently. 
I’ve charged thee not to baunt about my doors: 
In boneft plainnefs thou haft heard me fay, 
M dauzhter’s not for thee, Shake/p. Orbell. 
Where they moft breed and haunt, I have obferv’d 
__The air is delicate, Shake/p, Macberh, 
HAUNT. »./. [from the verb. ] 
1. Place in whick one is frequently found. 
We fet toils, nets, gins, {nares and traps, for bealts, 


and birds in their own Aaunts and walks, L’Lfire 
_ Tome pertains not, the replies, 

To know or care where Cupid flies ; 

What are his haunts, or which his way, 

Where he would dwell, or whither ftray. = Prior, 


A fcene where, if a god fhould caft his fight, 
A god might gaze and wonder with delight! 
Joy touch'd the meffenger of heav’n; he ftay’d 
Entranc’d, and all the blifsful bawrti furvey'd. 
Pope. 
2. Habit of being in a certain place. 3 

The baunt you have got about the courts will one 
day or another briug your family to beggary. 

Arbuthw et. 
HA'U NTER.» /. [from haunt. ] Frequenter; 
one that is often found in any place. 

The ancient Grecians were an ingenious people, 
of whom the vulgar fort, fuch as were baunters of 
theatres, took pleafure in the conceits of Ariftopha- 
nes. Wotton on Education, 

O goddefs, Aaunter of the waodland green, 

Queen of the nether fkica! Dryden, 

Ha’vock. x. J. [Aafog, Welth, devafta- 
tion.] Wafte; wide and general devafta- 
tion ; mercilefs deftru@ion. 

Having been never ufed to have any thing of their 
own, they make no {pare of any thing, but Levock 
and confufion of all they meet with, Spenfer. 

Saul made 4avock of the church. Afs viii. 2. 

Ye gods! what bavock does ambition make 
Among your works ! Addifon’s Cato, 

The Rabbins, to exprefs the great bavock which 
has been made of the ews, tells us, that there were 
fuch torrents of holy blood fhed, as carried rocks of a 
hundred-yards in circumference above three miles 
into the H : Addifon. 

If it had either air or fewel, it mut. make a 

_ greater bavock than any hiftory mention. Cheyne. 
Ha'vock. ixverj. [from the noun.] A 
word of encouragement to flaughter. 

Why ftand thefe royal fronts amazed thus ? 

Cry Lavock, kings! Shake/p, 
With Até by his fide, 
Cry S2vock! and let loofe the dogsof war. Shak. 
To Ha'vocx. w, a. [from the noun.| To 
walte; to deftroy ; to lay wafte. 

Whatfoever they leave, the foldier {poileth and 
bavecketh; fo that, between both, nothing is lefte: 

penfer. 

See, with what heat thefe dogsof hell advance, 
To walte and bavock yonder world, which I 
So fair and good created! Milton, 

Ha’ursoy. u. f. [haut and bois.) A wind 
inftrument. 

I told John of Gaunt he beat his own name ; for 
you might have trufs‘d him and all his apparel into 
an eel-fkin: the cafe of a tieble bauthoy was a 
mantion for him, Shake/p. 

Now give the Lautboys breath; he comes, he comes. 

Dryden, 
Halu toy Strawberry, See STRAWBERRY. 
Haw. x. /. (pag, Saxon. ] 
1. ‘The berry and feed of the hawthorn. 
The feed of the bramble with kernel and baw. 
Tuffer. 
Store of baws and hips portend cold Winters, 
Bacon's Nat, fist. 
His quarrel to the hedge was, that his thorns and 
his brambles did not bring forth raifins, rather than 
haws and blackberrics, L’Efirang:. 
An excrefceuce in the eye, 
A 


Z 3e [paza, 


HAW 


3. [paxa, Saxon; barv, a garden, Danihh. ] 
A fmall piece of ground adjoining to an f) 
hoofe. . ia Scotland they call it haugh., 


ground the portraiture of two men, with clubs in 
their hands, whom they term Gog and Magog, Curew. 
Jo Haw. v. n. [Perhaps corrupted from 
hawk or back.) ‘Yo fpeak flowly with 
frequent intermiffion and hefitation. 
"Tis a great way; butyet, after alittle humming 
and bawing upon't he agreed toundertake the job. 
L’ Eftrange. 
Hawk, z. f. [bebeg, Welfh; Paroc, Saxon; 
accipiter, Latin. 
1. A bird of prey, ufed much anciently 


in {port to catch other birds. 
Do’it. thou love hawking? Thou haft baroks will 
foar b 
Above the moming lark. Shakefpeare. 
It can be no more difgrace to a great lord to draw 
a fair picture, than tocuthis bawk’s meat. Peacham. 
Whence borne on liquid wing 
The founding culver fhoots; or where the awk, 
High in the beetling cliffs, bis-aiery builds. Thomon, 
2. [ Hoch, Welfh.} An effort to force phlegm 
up the throat. 
To Hawk. v. n. [from hawk. ] 
1. To fly hawks at fowls; to catch birds 


by means of a hawk. 
Ride unto Sr. Alban’s, 
Whereas the king and queen do mean to hawk. 
Sbake/peare. 
One followed ftudy and: knowledge, and another 
bawking and huating. Lecke. 
„ He that bawks at larks and fparrows has no lefs 
fport, though a much lefs confiderable quarry, than 
he that flies at nobler game. Locke. 
A falc’ner Henry is, when Emma hawks; 
With her of tarfels and of lures he talks. 
2. To fly at; to attack on the wing. 
A faulcon tow’ ring in her pride of place, 
Was by a moufing owl bawh'd at and kill’d, Shak. 
Whether upward tg the moon they go, 
Or dream the Winter out in caves below, 
Or buuk at flies elfewhere, concerns us not to know. 
Dryden. 
3-.[ Loch, Welth.} To force up phlegm 


with aneoife. 

Come, fit, fit, and a fong: Shall we clap 
into’t roundly, without Lawking or f{pitting, or 
faying we are hoasfe, which.ase only the prologues 
to a bad voice? Sbakrfp. 

She complained ofa ftinking tough phlegm which 
the L.rwhked up in the: mornings. Wifeman, 

Blood, „cait out of the throat or windpipe, -is 
fpit out with a dawking or {mall cough; that out 
of the gums is fpit out without awking, coughing, 
or vomiting. PN Harvey. 

4 To fell by proclaiming it in the ftreets. 


[From Acck, German, a falefman.] 
His works were buwk'd'in every ftreet, 
But feldom rofe above a fheet. Swift. 
Ha'wxep. adj. [from hawk.) Formed 


like a hawk’s bill. | 
Flat nofes feem comely unto the Most, an 
aquiline or buwkcd one unto the Perfian, alarge 
and prominent nofe unto the Roman. Brown. 
Fla'wKer.x. /. [from bock, German.} One 
who fells his wares by proclaiming them 
in the {treet. 
I faw my labours, which had cot me fo much 
thought, bawled about by common batukers, which 
1 once intended for the confideration of the greateit 
perlon. Swift. 
To grace this honour’d day, the queen proclaims, 
By herald bawkers, high heroick games: 
She fummons all ber fons; an endlefs band 
Pours forth, and Icaves unpeopled half the land. Pope, 
Ha'wwegp. z. fe A plant. 
Oxtongue is a fpecies of this plant. Miller. 


Ha'wses. 2. f. [of a fhip.] Two round 
holes under- the fhip’s head or beak, 


Prior, 


Ha'wrnorn. w. A| 
Upon the uw at Plymouth is cut out in they, 


HAZ 


through which the cables. pafs: when: the is |, 


at anchor, Harris. 
A fpecies of medlar ; the thorn that bears 
haws; the white thorn. 


The ufe to which: it is applied in England) is) to 
make hedges therc ara twowor thice varieties of it 


about London ibut thar fort which produces the | 


{mallet leaves is preferable, becaufe its branches 
always grow clofe together. Miller, 

There is a man haunts the foreft, that abufes,our 
young plauts with-carving: Rofalirihon ‘their barks: 
hangs odes.upon bewiborws, and elegiexon brainbles. 


Shakufpeare's Arycu like it. |) 


Some in theirhands, befide the lance and thield, 
‘The boughs of woodbine:or of duwthurn nel. 
l Dryden. 
Now bawtborns'blaiom, now the daifies {pring. 


Pope. 


The bawtbhorn whitens. Thomjon. 
Ha'wrnorn FLY. m. f. An infect. 

The Lawtborz fly is all black, and notbig. Waltesr. 
HAY. 2. /. [piez, pig, Saxon ; bey, Dutch. | 
Grafs dried to fodder cattle in Winter. 

Make bay while the fun thines. Camden's Remains, 
Make poor men’s.catue break their necks; 
Set fire on barns and bay ftacks in the night, 
And bid the owners quench them with their tears. 
Shake/p. 
We have heats of dungs, and of -bays and herbs 
laid up moift. Bucon. 
Or it the earlier feafon lead 
‘Fo the tann’d day cock in the mead. Milton. 
Bring them for food fweet boyghs and ofiers cut, 
Nor all the Wintenlongthy. Say rick fhut. May. 
Some turners turn long and tender fprigs of ivory, 
as {mall as an Aay-ftalk. Moxon. 
By fome by cocky or fome-fhady thorn, 
He bids his beadsbotheven'fong and morn. Dryden. 
The beit manure for meadows is the bottom of 
bay mows and fay tacks. Mortimer. 
Hay and oats, in’ the management of a groom, will 
make ale. ) Swift. 
To dance the Hay. Tordance in a ring: 
probably from dancing round a hay-cock. 
l will play on the tabor to the worthies, 
And let them dance the bay. Sbake/p. 
This maids think onthe hearth they fee, ? 
When fires well nigh confumed bey 
There dancing Says by two and three, 
Juit as your fancy cafts them. 
‘The gum and glift’ning, which with art 
And ttudy’d method, in each pars 
Hangs down, 
Looks juft as if that day 
Snaiisthere had crawl’d the bay. Suckling. 
Hay. x. /. [from Aare, French, a hedge. | 
A net which inclofes the haunt of an 


animal. l A 

Coneys are deftroyed by bays, curs, fpaniels, or 

tumblers, bred up tor that purpofe. Mortimer. 
HAa'YMAKER., zt. f. [bay and make.] One 
employed in drying grafs for hay. 

As tothe return of “his health and vigour, were 
you here, you might enquire of his daymakers. 

Pope to Swift. 
HA'ZARD. 2. f. [bazard, French; azar, 
Spanith; Aa/éi, Runick ; danger. ] 
1. Chance; accident ; fortuitous hap. 
I have fet my lite upon a cat, 
And I will Rand the 4zzerd of the die. 

l will upon all. 4azards well believe 

Thou art my friend, that know’ft my tongue fo well, 
Shake/p. 

Where. the mind does not perceive connection, 
there men’s opinions are not the product of judg- 
ment, but the effects of chance and Lazard, of a 
mind floating at all adventures, without choice and 
without direction. Locke. 

2. Danger; chance of danger. 

We are bound to yield unto our Creator, the 
Father of all mercy, eternal thanks, for that he 
hath delivered his law unto the world; a law 
wherein fo many things are laid open, as a light 

4 


Drayton. 


Shake/p. 


Sonn, Saxon. } | 


HAZ 


which otberwife would have been buried ia darz- 
~ nels, tat without the daxard, or rather not with 
the Saxurd, but with the certain lofs of thoufands 
o! fouls, moft undoubtedly now faved. Hooker. 
The bazard | have to run to fee you hete, Mould 
inform you that/E love notat a commoasrate, Dryd. 
Men are led on tromvone ttage of liteto another 
in. a condition of: the utmoltFaxard, and yet withs 
out the leaft apprehenfion of their danger. Rogers. 
3- A game at dice. 
The duke playing at bazard, held in a great 
many hands, together, and drew a huge heap of 
` „gold, i ae i a 
To Ha'zarn. v. a. [bazarder, French.}] To 
expofe to chance; to put into danger. 
They might, by perfitting in the extremity of that 
| opinion, azard greatly their own eftates, and fo 
weaken that part which their places now give. Hovker, 
It was notin his power to adventure upon hisown, 
fortune, or bearing a publick charge to bazard hima. 
felf agaiait a man of private condition. Hayward. 
By dealing indifferently. mercies to all, you, may 


i 


bazard your owa {hare. berlock. 
‘To HAZARD. v.n. 
1. To try the chance. 
l pray you tarry; paufe a day or two, 
Before you 4azurd; torinchufing wrong, 
Flofe yourcompany. ' Shake/p, 
2. To adventure; to run the danger. ' 
She from her fellow-provinces would go, 
Rather than 4azard tohave you her foe. Waller. 


Ha'zarpasce. adj. [trom hazard.) Ven- 
turons; liable to chance. © = 

An baxudable determination if is} unto: fèk- 
tuating and indifferent effects, to affix a pohitive: type 
or period. Brown, 

Ha'zarper. a. J [from bazardi) Hel 
who hazards. ' , 

Ha'zarory. 2. f. [from hazard. Teme- 
rity ; precipitation; rafh adventuroufnefs. 
Obfolete. 

Hafty wrath, and heedlefs azardry, 

Do breed repentance late, and latting infamy. Spenfer. 

Ha’zarvdous. adj. [hazardeux, French, 
from kazard.] Dangerous; expofed to 
chance. 

Grant that our bazardous attempt prove vain, 

We feel the worlt, fecure from greater pain. Dryden, 
Ha'zarvousuy. adv. [from hazardcus.] 

With danger or chance. ` 

Haze. n. f. [The etymology unknown. } 

Fog; mift. 
‘To Haze. vu. x. To be foggy or mifty. 
To Haze. v.a. To fright one. Ain/worsth. 
HA'ZEL. x f/ [perel, Saxon;  coryluss 

Latin.] Nut tree. 

The nuts grow in clufters, and are clofely joined 
together at the bottom, each being covered with an 
outward hufk or cup, which opens atthe top, and 
when the fruit is ripe it falls out. The fpecies are. 
hazelnut, cobnut, and filbert. The red and white 
filberts are moftly efteemed for their fruit. Miller. 

Kate, like the bazel twig, ' 
Is ftraight and flender, and as brown in hue 
As bazel nutsy and fweeter than the kernels. Shak. 

Her chariot is an empty bagel nut. Shakefp. 

Why fit we not beneath the grateful thade, 
Which bagels, intermix’d with elms, have made? 

é; . Dryden, 

There are fome from the fize of a bazel nutto 
that of a man’s fft. Woodward, 

Ha'zeL. adj. [from the noun.) Light 
brown; of the colour of hazel. 

Chufe a watm dry foil, that has a good depth 
of light bazel mould. Mortimer, 

Ha'zerry. adj. Of the colour of hazel; 
a light brown. 

Uplands confift either of fand, gravel, chalk, 

rock or ftone, buzelly loam, clay, or black mould. 

Mortimera, 

Ha'zy. adj, [from baxg,] Dark; foggy; 
mifty. | 

Our 
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Out cleare% day.-here. is pity aud azy. pwe fee} f If the "buds, aremade: our food, they are:called ” 
1 what wedo fee isin.atbad light. -— ` | “beads or tops; fo beads of alparagus or artichoaks. 
not far, and what wedo fee isin aba AA Theory. tòl ka i TI Waw 
Re iit l Head. is) an. equivocal, term: fom it, GgniGes ths 
' Myriauson 'myri ads, infect k ies wa ` Lig ha Acad ofa nail, or of aypiny as well)as.of amen Di, 
He. prenoun. yeni ne plur. 7 ey S gch: -Di i y k h J atte 
Ej ray Dees , Saxon...’ fe frems 16. ‘The fore part of any thing, as of.a, fhip. 
settentie ARI <4" the í T PEA By gallies with brazen, Aeads he »might, tranfport 
' to Nave borrowed AE tural oi mod : “over Indus at once: three hundred thoufand foldiers. 
ero 


engender’d by the bazy Nort 
Oft engerder'd pya at V Thales, Anaxagoras, and Pythagoras, did ‘content to. 
this tradition. LIRE Je AH 
1 p om adig 10 gag ma e ORA 31 
by Place of Kongur a, the Rrit place a 
-n Notwithftanding, all: the: jyfticesRadtakenthejr 
places upon.the Banche, they made roomi for. the. old 
| knight at the beadof them. zo sil dAddifon. 
| 7.. Place of command., Was s 
An army-of fousfeore thaufand troops, with the 
duke.of, Marlborough. at the, bead of them, could do 
nothings Addifon on the War. 
8, Countenance’; «prefence.. 36 
|: (Richardynottar frpmehence hath bid bis Acad! ox 
i ; Shakefp. Rell. 
| «With Cain go wander through the shade of night, 
_ And never thew thy bazd by day or light. SbLake/p. 
| Ere. to-morrow’s-fun shall thew his bead. Dryd. 


9. Underftanding; faculties of the mind’: 


f 
| _ Phe bead of the chink fås af philgfaphy, as 
| 


. “plural Saf, dative Oyun.) Raleigh. 
9 E P y Fre Pn ji ri > T 
Ta man that was named l éfore. 
All the confpirators, fave ostly. fe,” De. 
Did) that they did'in easy of great Cæfar. Sbake/p. | | 
{imach you noteAim; > 
Nou fha!loffend bim, and:increafeshispaffian ; 
“Feedand regantbine not. 9) Sanoi T Shake/p. 
J am weary of: thisimoon.;, wouldibewoulhi chang. 
Shukc{peuie. 
ie wAdam fpoke; =: | é tA 
So cheer’d 4mhis tairfpoufe, and the wasicheer’ d.» 
’ Miltoa. 


His gallies moor; 
Their beads are turn’d to fea, their terns to thore, 
Dryden, 


3 f I 


17. That which rifeson the:top. » 

Let it Rand in atub four or: five days before it be 

| pptinto the cafk, ftirring it twice’ Hdi and, beate 

ingdown the bead or yeatt into it. Mortimer, 

18. ‘Theblade of anaxe. . 

A man fetcheth a ftroke with the axe to cut down 
theitroey and the bead flippeth from the helve. 

Dent. xix. 5. 


| Whien"Adam wak'd, be on his:fide 19. Upper part of,a beds. | * 


i i rais’d ver her, Milton. “er , , Pe 
Racor onde: pera along they pals’ d commonly in-a ludicrous fenfe. tg ne upon thebed’s beads Gen. xlvii. 31. 
On to their blifsful bow'rs. Milton. |, The wenches laid their beadsitogether. LE fran. 20. ‘The rain. [ory : 

Vitec eo kabinba A for andsa: goat went dawn:aywelltodrinle Athe As Eaftern priefts in giddy circles run,- 
Him firtt, bim last, Liramidit Milton. | |` goat, fell to hunung which. way toget back; Ob And turn their beads to imitate the fun. Pope. 


21. Drefs of the head. i 
Ladies think they gain: a point when they have 
teazed their hufbands w buy them a laced: Sed, or a 
fine petticoat. Swift, 
22. Principal topick of difcourfe. 
Thefe beads are of a mixed ordcr, and we propofe 


only fuch as belong to the natural world. 
l Burnet's Theory. 


fays Reynard, never trouble: your bead, but leave 
-that.to me, Oot p bibfsrenge. 

Work with, all the eafe.aod peed: you canit with 
out breaking your bead, and being fo very induftri- 
ousin ftarting fcruples....° Ti Dryden., 

The lazy aad. inconfiderate. took up their nogons 
by chance, without much beating their beuds- about 


them. Locke: 


2. The man; the perfon. It fometimes 
ftands without reference to any foregoing 
word. . d 

Fle is never poor 
That little bath, but be that much defires.. Daniel. 


3. Manor male being. 


Such mortal druge huve ; bnt Mentua’s law 


i . AL 
Is death to any be that'utters them. Shaigfp. |, If a man fhews that, he has,no religion, why fa Ey gr 
I ftandtovantweerthes, or anyebestheiproudeit of |} fhould we thinle that hebeats'his bead, and traubles PORR iat ogni ie dit wip. * pe l duct 
himfelf te examine-the grouuds of tiiis or that doc- ‘ea ae hie ae ei Os 


thy for Shukejp. 
Trvs.and his race.the {culptor thall,employ, 
And'be the God who built the wails.of(Groy, Dayd, 


4. Male: a, a be bear, a be goat. It is 
ufed where the male and female-have not 
differeng. desiominations. ; 

The 4e’s in birds bave the faire feathers. Bacon. 

ç. In the two Jait fenfes Ae is. rather anoun 
than. pronoun. 

HEAD. 2. f [heayod, hearb, Saxon; 
hoofd, Dutch ; beved, old Englith, whence 
by contraction bead. } 

+. The part of the animal that contains the 


——_ 


trine? Sheds (ae Locke. 
When in ordinary difcourfe we fay a man has a 
fine beady we exprefs-ourlelves metaphorically, ‘and 

+ Speak imrelation to his underftanding ; and when’we 
fay of-a woman the has a fine bead, we fpeak only 
in relation to her commode, Addifon. 
We laid our heade together, to eonfider what 
grievances thenation had fulferedunderking George. 
f Addifon. 


} depends, Atterbury, 
237 Source of a'ftream: i ' 

It is the glory.of God'to give ; his very’ nature 
delightech in it; his mercies in the current, through 
which they would pafs, may be dried up, byt at the 
bead they never fail. Hooker. 
The current by Gaza’is but-a frall ftream, rifing 
between it and the Red fea, whofe 4cad*from Gaza: 

i¢ little more than twenty Englith miles, 
Raleigh's Hifory. 
Some did the fong, and fome the choir maintain, 

-> Beneath a laurel thade, where mighty Po 
Moums up to woods above and hides his bead below. 
Drydens 


i 
10. Face; front; fore pare 
The gathering crowd purfies ; 
The ravithers turn bead, the fight renews. Dryden. 
11. Refiftance ; hoftile oppofition. 


Then made he bead againft his enemies, 24. Crifis;. pitch. 


brain or the organ of fenfation and feat | © And Hymner flew. Fairy Queen. he indifaaittion: which Has ‘fone 
: : > pofition which has long hung upon me 
of thought. Sometimesshath Henry Bolingbroke made bead is at lalt grown to fuch abead, that it mult quickly 
Veinehealing verven, and bead purging dill. Spen/, againit my power, Shakefp. | ` make-aniend of me, or of itfelf. Addifon, 


Two valiantgentlemen making bead againtt them, 
feconded by half a dozem more, made: forty run 
away, Raleigh. 

Sin having depraved his judgment, “and got pof- 


Over bead up-grew 
Bi fuperable height-oflotneit thade. Milton. 
Thedewwy paths of meadows we wilhtread, 
For crowus avd chaplctsto adorn thyrbead: : Dryd. 


25. Power; influence; force; ftrength ; 
dominion. 
Within her breaft though calm, her breat though 


-ould iti Ma oe feffion of his will, there is no other principle left pure 
b y Atay nae pte» wie fem whe balan A him” naturally, by which he can make bead againft Motherly Ea and fears got bead, and rais’d 
; gt yey Pa AIA A Sette ony tan of aoa it. South. Some troubled thoughts, Milton: 
. nalry. Fs y aang Pe laiz. pontosan ge lglntion, s 26. ty, conflux. sank . 
. 7 5 he ering wars in this kingdom were made eople under command chufe to confult, and-after 
i ss nen more ofther than fharp Sb. 9 let it altogether by voluntaries, upon their own biad; toymarch in order; and, rebels, contrariwilé, run 
Who Trati atés to (acceed. but Ge S efpeare, without any payor commiflion from the tate, | uporan bad: toge © pr in. confuhon. Bacon: 
The egil on hin brought by ‘me, will cube i Davies. Avraishinard, aagaglul.oead they. arcs 
My bead? ill fare our anceñor impure. Milton. 113. State of a decr's horns, by which his |} A* gyer ofred foul play in a fate, xi wee? 
3. Heap and Ears. The whole perfoa, age, 1s known. Making another bead to fight again. Shak. 
In jingling rhimes well fortified and ftrong, lt wis a buck of the firft bead, vary? Letall this wicked crewgather’ 
kle Hghtsintrench'd. o'er Lead and ears in iong. Pay pe is called the fifth year a buck ey r Their forces to-one Lead. Ben Fonfone 
Denomination of imal five! oy I i; hid al ee 5- $ 27. Power; armed force. a 
4. re len’ a aims, b T4 a ee G It is ufed in numbers or My lord, my lord, the French have gather’d Lead, 
When Innocent defired the marquis of Carpio to computation, Shakefps 
pia oy ps bs pe, of fwine, he could not If there be fix: millions of people, then there ie’ At fixteen years, 
lagen > but thirty thoufand lawyers "Addi at || -about fourvacres forevery. bead. Graunt.| When Tarquin made a bead for Rome, he fought, 
Á On. ° e i ` 
Tha tinapon pifre was raifed acèatdin toa AE The fcp of any thing bigger than the] | Beyond the mark of others, Sbhake/pa 


28. Liberty in running a horfe. 
He gave his able horfe the bead, 
And bounding forward ftruck his agile heels 


reft, 
_ His fpear’s dead weighed fix, hundred: fhekels of 


certain rate per bead uponcattle: Arbuthnot. 
§. Chief; principal perfon; one to whom 


the ret are fubordiaate ; leader ; mT! hale aSa | | in the ganting fides obis poor jade 
mander. : , wa T Sig |: Serhigh : Up'to the fwet head. Bor Shakefp 
: ; > As his proud dcud.is rais’ towards the (ky, 3 s 
Foe their commons, there is little danger from So low tow’rds heli, his roots defcend. Denham. | 29. Licence ; freedom from reftraint ; .a 
them, except it be where they have great and potent Trees, which have large and f{preading Leads, metaphor from horfemanthip. 
he Bacon. | would lic with their branches up ia tbe water. God will not admit of the paflionate man’s apo- 


» Your bead l him appoints Ji Woodward. logy, that he has fo Jong given bis unruly pafGons 


z her 
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their dead, that he cannot now goveta ‘nor'eontroul 
them. . , South. 
30, It is very improperly applied to roots. 
How turneps hide their fwelliag beads below, 
And how the-clofing coleworts upwards grow. "Gay. 
3t. Heap and Shoulders, By torce;-¥i0-, 
lently. | zt? 
People that hit upon a thought that tickles them, 
will be Mill bringing itin by bead and floulders, 
over aiid over, in feveral companies... L'E/frange. 
They bring in every figure of {peech, head ayd 
Sfloulders by main force, in fpite of nature and their 
fubject. A l Felton, 
Heav.adjs Chief; principal; as the bead’ 
‘workman ; the Aad Inn. | 
The:horfe made their efcape to Winchefter, the 
‘Bead quarters, Clarendon. 
To HEAD, v. 2. [from the noun. } 
J. To lead; to influence; to direct;.to 
overn; i 
Abas, who feem’d our friend, is either fled; 
Or, what we fear, our enemies does bead. Dryden. 
Nor is what has been faid of princes lefs;true of 
all other governours, from him ihat 4eazds an army to 
him that is matter of a family, or of one fingle ter- 
vant. l l » South, 
This lord had beaded his appointed bands, . 
In firm allegiance to hisking’scommands. Prior. 
2. To behead; to kill by taking away the 
head. 
If you bead and hang all that offend chat way but 
‘for ten years together, you'll be glad to give out a 
committion for more heads. 4 
3. Tofit any thing with a head or princi- 
al part. 
Headed with flints and feathers bloody dy’d, 
Arrows the Indians in their quivers hice., -Fairy Q, 
Of cornel-wood a fpear upright, : 
Headed with piercing fteel, and polifh’d bright. 
: Dryden. 
4. Todop trees. 
You muft difbranch them, leaving only the fum- 
anit entire: it may be neceflary to bead them too. 
Mortimer. 
Ele'apacn. mf. [bead and ach.) Pain in 


-the head. 
From the cruel beadacb, 
Riches do not preferve. Sidney. 
Nothing more expofes to beadachs, colds, catarrhs, 
and coughs, than keeping the head warm. roy 
' cke. 


In the beadach he orders the opening of the vein 
.of the forehead. Arbuthnot. 
At fome dear idle time, 
“Not plagu’d with beadaths, or the want of rhyme. 


Pope. 
H E'ADBAND. 7. f. (head and band. | 


1. A fillet for the head; a top-knot. 
The Lord will take away the bonnets, and the 
_beadbands, Vaiab, 
2, The band at each end of a book. 


FIE'ADBOROUGH. 7t. f’ [Acad and borough. | 
A conftable ; a fubordinste conftable. 
Here lies John Dod, a fervant of God, to whom 
he is gone, 
Father or mother, fifter or brother, he never knew 
` none ¢ i 
A beadborsugb and a contable, a man of fame, 
The firk of his houfe, and laft of his name. Camden. 
‘khis none are able to break thorough, 
Until they're frced by bead of borough,  Hudibras. 
He'avpress. 2. f. [bead and dre/s. 
ze The costing of a woman’s head. 
There is not fo variable a thing in nature as a 
lady's beaddre/s: 1 have known it rife and fall. 
Addifon. 
If*ere with airy horns f planted heads, 
Or difcompos'd the Leaddre/s of a prude. Pepe. 
2. Any thing refembling a headdrefs, and 
prominent on the head. 7 
Among birds the males very often appear in a 
moit beautiful beaddie/s, whether it be a creft, a 
comb, a tuft of feathers, or a natural litte plume, 


- 


S bakefp. . 
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erected like a kind of'pinnacte on the very'top of the 
> head, Addifon. 
He'aver. x. f. [from bead.) | 
1. One that heads nails, or pins, or the like. 
2.. The firt brick in the angles + coy wets 


Ifthe beadcr of one fide of the wall is toothed as» 


/ much as the'ftrecclier on the outfide, it would be a 
ftronger toothing, andthe joints of the Beaders of one 
fide would be in ‘the middle of the beaders of the 
‘courte they lie upon of the other fide. ° Moxon. 


A difeafe, I fuppofe in cattle. 

For the beadgargie give powder of fenugreek. -* 
| - Mortimer. 
He'aDIness. x. foi[ from Heady.) Hurry ; 
 rafhnefs ; | ftubbornnefs:;> precipitation ; 
,obftinacy. t a pnan SOGNET 

‘| If any Will rafhly blame fuch his choice of old and 
| unwonted words, him may. I more juftly blame and 
condemn, either of witlefs dcadinef: in judging, or 
of headlefs hardinefs in condemning. Spenfer. 

He'avtann.n. fi [head and land. | 

1. "Proméntory ; cape. 

An heroick play ought to be an imitation of an 
heroick poem, and confequently love and valour ougtit 
toibe the fubjeét of it: both thefé Sir William Due 
venant bégan to fhadow ; but it was fo as difcoverers 
draw their mapswith beadlands and promontories, 

Dryden. 

2. Ground under hedges. : 

Now down with the grafs upon Deadlands about, 
That groweth in thadow fo rank and fo ftout. Tuffer. 

He’avvess, adj. [from bead. | 

1. Without an.head ; beheaded. 

His fhiniug helmet he. ’gan foon unlace, 

And left his beadleft body bleeding at the place. 
Spenfer. 
Were I a man, a duke, and next of blood, 
I would remove thefe tedious ftumbling blocks, 
And fmooth my way upon their beadle/s necks. Shak. 

On the cold earth lies th’ unregarded king, 

A beadlefs carcafe, and a namelefs thing. Denham. 

Prickly ftubs, inftead of trees, are found ; 

Headle/s the moft, and hideous to behold. Dryden. 

2. Without a chief. ; 

_ They refted.not until they had made. the empire 
Rand beadlefs about feventeen years. Raleigh. 

3. Obftinate ; inconfiderate; ignorant; wart- 
ing intellects; perhaps for beedle/s. 

Him may I more juttly blame and condemn, 
either of widefs headinefs. in judging, or of beadlefs 
hardinefs in condemning. Spenfer. 

He/ADLONG. adj 

1, Steep ; precipitous. 

2. Rafh; thoughtlefs. 

3. Sudden; precipitate. 

It fuddenly fell trom amexcefs of favour, which 
many examples having taught them, never ‘topt his 
race till he came to a Seadlomg overthrow, Sidney. 

He'avione. adv. [bead and long. ] 

1. With the head foremoft. It is often 
doubtful whether this word be adjective 
or adverb. 

I"}l look no more, 
Left my brain turn, and the deficient fight 
‘Topple down beading. Shakefp. 

Who, while he fteering view’d the ftars, and bore 
His courfe from Africk to the Latian lore, 

Fell bead/ong down. Dryden, 

Hradlong trom thence the glowing fury fprings, 
And o'er the Theban palace fpreads her wings. wi 

2. Rafhly; withoutthought; precipitately. 

Togive Ahab fuch warning as might infallibly 
have prevented his deftruction, was e(tecmed by him 
evil; and to puth him on beadlong into it, becaufe 
he was fond of it, was accounted good. South. 

Some atk for envied pow’r, which publick hate 
Purfues, and hurries bead/cng to their fate, 

Down go the titles. . 

3. Haftily ; without delay or refpite. 

Unhappy offspring of my teeming womb ! 
Dragg'd bead/ing from thy cradle to thy tomb. 

~ Dryden. 


vr 


He'apGarcre. #. f. [head and gargle.) 


Dryden. 
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4. It'is very negligently ufed by Shak-/eare. 
Hence will I drag thee beadlong by the hee!s, 
Unto a dunghill, which thall be thy grave, Shake/p. 
HelapMoutp-sHot. 2, f. (head, meuld, 
| „and ort.) ‘This is when the futures of they 
efi pencgally the coronal, ride ; that is 
| eee içir edges fhot over one another; 
| which is frequent.in infants, and occa- 


| fions convulfons and deaths, Qiincy. 
He'aperece. x. fe .{ head and picce.] 
1. Armonr forthe head ; helmet; motion. 
i U pulled off my beadprece, andshumbly. entreated 
| her pardon, or knowledge'why the was cruel. Sidney. 
The word is giv’n; with eager {peed they lace 
The thining dcadpiece, andthe hield embrace. 
- Dryden, 
A realon for this fion of the one-eyed Cyclops, 
| wastheir wearing? a bcadpiece; or martial vizor, that 
+ had but one fight. Broome. 
This champion, will) not come'into ‘the fields be- 
fore his great blunderbufs can he got readyyuhis old 
rufty breaitplate fcoured, and his cracked) wadpicve 


mended. Sutfr. 
2. Underftanding; force of mind. 
*Tis done by fome feverals 
Of deadpiece extraordinary, lower meffes - 
Perchance jare to this bufinefs purblind. Shakefp. 


Eumenes had the belt beadpiece ot all Alexander's 
captains. Prideaux. 
He'apQuarTers. ». /. [head and quarters, | 
The place of general rendezvous, or lodg- 
ment for foldiers. 
words. 

Thofe fpirits, pofted upon the out-guardsimme- 
diately fcour off to the brain, which is the beud- 
guarters, or office of intelligence, and there they 
‚make their report. Cellier. 

He’aosuip. 2. f. [from head.] Dignity; 
authority ; chief place. 

He'apsman. 2. Je [head and man.) Exe- 
cutioner; one that cuts off heads. 

Rods broke on our affuciates bleeding backs, 

And bead/men \ab’ring ‘till they blunt their axe. 
Dryden. 
HE'ADSTALL. z. f. [head and fall.| Part 
of the bridle that covers the head. 

His horfe, with a half-cheek’d bit, and a bead- 
fiall ot theep’s leather, which being reftrained to 
keep him from ftumbling, hath been often burih 
and now repaired with knots. Shake/peare. 

He'apstone. x. fe [head and frone.} The 
firft or capital ftone. 

The ttone, which the buikders refufed, is become 
the bead fone. Pf. cxviii. 24. 

HEADSTRONG. adj. [head and frong.} Un- 
reftrained ; violent ; ungovernable; refo- 
lute to run his own way ; as a horfe whofe 
head cannot be held in. 


An examp'e, for beadfirong and ineonfiderate 
zeal, no lefs fearful than Achitophel for proud aud 
irreligious wifdom. Hocker. 

How now, my beadffrong! where have you been 

gadding ? : 
— Where l have learnt me to repent the fin 
Ofdifohedient eppofition. Sbake/p. Romeound Juliet. 

But fuch a beudfrrong potent fault it is, 

That it but mocks reproof. Shake/p. Twelfth Night, 
He ill afpires to rule 

Cities of men or bead firòng multitudes, 

Subject himfelf to anarchy within. Milton 

There’s no oppofing the torrent of a bead/frong 
multitude. L’ Eftrange 

Now let the Leadfrong boy my will controul: 
Virtue’s no flave ot man ; no fex confincs the foul : 
I, for myfelf, th’ imperial feat will gain, 

And he fhall wait my leifure for his reign. 
Dryden. 

Your father’s folly took a beadffrong courfe; 

But 1’ll rule your’s, and teach you love by force. 
Dryden. 

Can we forget how the mad deadfirong rout 
Defy'd their prince to arms, nor made account 
Of faith or duty, or allegiance {worn ? sat 

n 


This is properly two 


IH EVA 


14l try if yet I can reduce to reafon ene 
This beadtrong youth, and make hin {purn at Cato. 


ely * © Addifon. 
You'll be both judge and party: I am forry thou 
Gifcovereit fo much-ol thy deudfireng humour: [ + 


: Saa try Aana inp} 
He'avworeman, mf, [beady aurk and 
man. | The foreman, or chief, fervant 
over the ret. Properly two words. 
_, Can, Wood be otherwife regarded. rhan as,.the 
mechanick, the beadworkman, tur prepare furnace 
' _ and ftamps?_ edd Swift. 
He'apy. adj. [from bead. oc 
1. Rath; precipitate; hatty ;:violent’;. ùn- 
~ governable; hurried on with paffion. 
Take pity of your town and of'your people, 
While yet the cool and temp’rate wind of grace 
O'erblows the filthy md contagious clouds” * : 
Of beady murder, fpoil and villainy. Sbake/peare. 
» < Tam advifed what I'fay : 
Neither difturh’d with the effect of wine, 
Nor, beady rath, provok'd with raging ire; 
Albeit my wrongs might make one wifer mady Sak. 
a I'iltorbear, i ox 
Rid am fall’n out with my more beady will, * 
‘o take the indifpos’d and fickly ät 
For the found man. 
~ Wives, the readictt helps 
Tx betray beady hutbands, rob the eafy. Ben Forfon. 
Thofe only are ‘regarded who are true to their 


fe sf OP oi 


i 
S bakefpeare. 


| "party; ‘and all the talent’ required is tobe hot, ta be | 


heady, to be violent on one fide or other. Tempie. 
Men, naturally warm and beady, are tranfported | 
with che greateit futh of good-nature, “Addi 
Apt to affet the head: ` eles yt 
l was entertained with a fort of, wine which was 
very beady, but otherwife feemed to be fack. Boyle. 
Since hearty beefiand muttoniwilt nordo 0? 
Here’s julep dawe; ptifan of tong and*thow 2! 
: Give you ftrong feniey the liquoris too brady ; 
i You're come to farecy: that’siailes milk, already. 
_ in Dryden. 
Flow, Welted L flow, like thine infpirer, beer; 
Heady, aot ttrong 5 and foaming,» though not ful). l 
- - | Pope. 


Vs On. 
2. 


Ae iolent s impetuous. 
Never came retormation in a flood 
With fuch a bezdyicurrent {cow'ring faults ; 
Nor ever hydra-headed willulnefs | 
So foon did lofe his fear. h 
THEAL. v.a. Ye prim L an pzlan 
Saxon ; heelen, Dutch] = i 
t. To cure a perfon; to reftore from, hust 
or ficknefs.” ca 19 Oe, 
í will reitore health, and beal thee'of thy wounds.. 
db ; -~ EF XXX. 
Who would. not ‘believe that our Saviour braled 
the fick, acd raifed the dead, when it was pub- 
lithed by thofe who themfelves often did the fame 
miracles ? Addijon. 
Phyficians, by juft obfervations, grow up“ to an 
honourable degree of killin the-art of beaiing Waits, 
2. ‘To cure a wound or diftemper. l 
Thou bait no Sealing mediciness h Yeri xxx: 13. 
A fontatie: had been made in the fame lez, which 
he was foreed to beal Ùp, by reafon of the pain. Wifem, 
3-_ Lo perform the act of making a fore to 
cicatrize, after jt is cleanfed. 
After feparation of the efchar, I deterged and 
i : Wifeman, 
4. To reconcile; as, he Aealed all diffenfions. 
Jo Hear. v. . To grow well. Ufed of 
wounds or fores. i 
Thofe wounds beal that-men do give themfelves. 
Shake/p. 
> Abfcefes will have aigreater or: lefs tendency t9 
bea’, as they are higves of lowesin the body... Sharp 
y Helacer. z. f. [trom heal.) One who cures 
‘or heals. 
I wil! not be an bealer, * Ifaiab, 
Hearinc. participial adj, [from beal] 
Mild: mollifying; gentle; affuafive; as 
he is of a dealing, pacifick temper, 


Shake/p.\ 


a 
' 


` ba tisatier at 7 tas D 
__ Infitmite doth {till negle&t all office, 


1 Hs'ALTHFULLY. adv. 


HEA 
HEALTH. m. / [from heel, Saxon.] 


Le: Freedom fromsbodily. pain or ficknefs. 
D Health ist.the staculty of performing all adtibns 
Proper to a human body5 "iit the ‘moit perfedtumianner. 
Vets ste! > S25 lk) uiñcy. 
+ Our fatheripan’ goodbealrhy he is yet alive. Ges. 
be he is not well; 3, ` 


Whsreto our bealib is bound. l i pe Shake/p. 
z. Welfare of mind; purity; goodnels ; 
principle of falvation., ni 2 
There is no dpal inaus, e -~ ommon Prayer. 
The beft prefervative to keep theming in; Leafs, 


A 5 
“Ys the faithful admonition of a friend. 7, 3.5! Bacon. 


‘3. Salvation fpiritual and temporal, 


>A My God, my God, why hat thou forfaken, me, 


fog andiart io far trom my, health, sand trom the words 


of my complaint? ., — 


Pfalms. 


4. With of happinefs ufedsin drinking... 


i p Ta" Come, love and bea/th toall; 
Iidrink.to th’ general joy of the whole table. Shak. 
dde.aiked leave to begin two beulrhss > the -firit 

was to che king’aymiltrels, and the fecond to his wife. 
Foret PE Howel 
|For peace at home; and for the public. wealth, 

A mean to crown ajbow!l to Czfar's bealth., Dryden. 


HEALTH UL. adje [health and full.] 


ote Freestrom ficknefs. 
Adam knew no difexfe, fo long as ‘temperance 
+ from: -the forbidden fruit fecured him: Nature was 


his phytician, atid innocence and® abftinence- would 
M have kept him dca/:hfa/ to immortality. “South. 


| 2> Well difpofed! = 


Such’an exploit have I in hand, 
"Had you an bealebfel ear to hear it. ^ 


bitation and 
airs. : 
While they pervert»pure nature’s-bealthful 
To loathfome ficknefs; ‘worthily fince they 
God's image did’not réverenceiin themfelves! Mitton, 
Our Leubbful'(ood the Romach labours thus, * 
At fit embracing what it ttraight dothicrufh.'Dryd. 


proofs, thardiffer notin {mel froin other 
" , Bacon. 
rules 


4. Salutary; productive of falvation. 


Pour upon ‘them the Seal/Bfu/ tpirit of thy grace. 
Common Prayer, 
(from Acalihful.] 
t. In health. . 
z: Wholefomely. 
HelaLTHEULNESS. m f. 
1. State of being well. 
2+ Wholefomenefs; falubrious qualities. ' 
You have tafted of that cup whereof I have 
liberally drank, which I look upon as God’s phyfick, 
aviug. that in bealehfudnefs, which it wants in 
ieafure. © og King Charles. 
We ventured to make a ftandard. of 


JSuinc/s of the air from the proportion of acute and 
epidemical diféafes, raunt, 


To the winds the inhabitants of Geneva afcribe 
the bealthfulne/s of-their\ air; for asthe. Alps: fur- 
round, them on ail tides, there would be a conitant 
ftagnation of vapours, did not the north wind put 
them in motion. ~ Addifon on Italy, 

Hear tHiry. ody. [from healthy], With! 
out ficknefs or pain., 

He/artuiness. w./. [from healthy.’ The: 
ftate of health. 


He’atTHeess. adj. [from health.) 
1. Weak ; fickly-;. infirm. 


[from healthful. 


the bealtb- 


2. Not conducive to health: | | 
He that /fpends his time in. fports, is like him! 


. 


whofe garment is all ‘made of fringes, and his meat, 
nothing but fauces; they are healthleft, chargeable, 
and ufeiels, Taylor, 
Helat.tHsome. adj. [from bealth.] Whole- 
fome ; falutary. Not ufed. 
Shall T not then beftifled in the vault, . 

To whofe foul mouth no bealth/ome air breathes inps 
And there be ftrangled ere my Romeo comes? Shak. 


He'artuy. adj. [from health. | 


© Shap. i 
3-' Wholefonte y falubrious)! +09 i oT ~i | 
* Many good and" bea A ful airs do“appear by ha- 


JHE A 


1. Enjoying health;. free from ficknefs g 
hale; found. ` -~ 
The hufbandman retyrns from the field, and from: 
manering his srowtd,y ‘trong and bealthy, ‘becaule 
innocent and laborious. “! d South. 
Temperance, induftry, anda publick fpint, rine 
ning through the whole hody'of the people in Hols 
land, hath preferved an infant commonwealth, of a 
fickly conttitution; ‘through fo’ many dangers, ug 
a much more healthy one could never have ftrugglcd 
againit without thofe advantages... nd Swift. 
Air and exercife contribute to make tHe animal- 
beulthy, Ai buthnot. 
Conducive.to health; wholefome. 
‘Gardening or hufbandry, and working in woog, 
are he: andéealthy recreations: tora. man of ftudy og 
bufinels, Locke: 
HEAMs wf. \sInsibeats- the fame as the 
after-birth in women. 
HEAP. x. / [heap, Saxon; hoop, Dutch 
and Scottith. | 
ta Many fingle things thrown together ; a 

ile’; an accumulation. i 

The, way to lay the city far, 

And bury all which yet diftinetly ranges; 
In beaps and piles of ruin. ‘ 

The dead were talien down, by bea 
another. Mifd. xvii. 23. 

Huge beaps of flain around the body rife. Drydene 

Venice in its firit beginnings had only a few Leaps 
of earth for its dominions. Addifon on Italy. 

»; o fis onething, only as a Legp song. -Blackmore. 
2. Acrowd; a throng; a rabble. 

A cruel tyranny; a Aeap of waffalg and’ faves, 
no freemen, no inheritance, ho ftirp or ancient fa- 
milies”. i - ` Bacon. 

3--Clufter : number driven together.. 

An univerfal, cry refounds aloud; 

The failors run in'beaps, a helplefs crowd. Drude», 
To Hear. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
t, .Lo.throw on heaps; to pile; to. throw 
together. | tive oy 
‘Fleap on wood, kindle the fire. — Exck.xxiv. 100 
2. To accumulate:; to lay op.. 

Phough ‘the wicked: bap ip filver’as the duft,- 
“and raiment as the clay; but the jutt hall put it 
on, and the innocent hall divide the filver. 

Job, xxVio16.- 

How great the ordit was, wherein that oracle 
was preferved, may be gathered from the vaft richas 
which were there Leaped up trom the offerings: of all 
the Grecjan nations. Temple. 

‘They who will make: profeffion of painting, “mutt 
beap up /treafures out of their reading, and there 
willfind many wonderful means of sailing themfelves 


Ze 


Shake/p: 


s, one upow 


above others. x Dryacn. 
3». To add to: fomething elfe.. 
For thofe of old, 
And the late dignities heap’d up to them, 
- We teft your hermits. Shakefp, 


Hg/aver. x. f [from heap.| . One thar 
makes piles or heaps. 
Fre"ary. adj. [from heap: ] Lying-in heaps. 
Whrere-a dim gleam the paly lanthorn throws 
» « Olenthe mid pavement; -Leapy rubbith grows: Guay. 
ie, Searcehisshead 
Rais’d o'er the beapy wreath, the branching elk 
Lies lumb’ring fallen in the white abvfy, Thomfen, 


To. HEAR. v. ne [hypan, Saxon; hooren , 
Dutch. ] 


te To enjoy the fenfe by which founds-are 
diftinguifhed: 

Sound is nothing but a certain-modulation of the 
external air, which, being gathered by the external! 
ear, beats, asis fuppofed, upon the membrana tym- 
pani, which moves the four little bones In the tym- 
panum: in like manner as it is beat by the ex- 
ternal air, thefe little bones move the internal air 
which isin the tympanum and veftibulum ; wHich: 
internal, air makes an impreffion upon the auditory 
nerve in the labyrinth and cochlea, according as it 
is moved by the little bones “in the tympanum: fo 
that, according to the various reflexions of the ex- 
ternal ais, the internal air makes various impreflions 

upos 


HEA 


3. One ofa Coltefed audience. ‘oe 
Plays in thensfeivesthave neither hopes nor fears 
Their fateis onlyin their dcarers'\ears. Ben Funfon. 
coWeribearer shad no fhareho. aniihi Oey 
In-dll fhe {poke, except to ftare. Swift. 
Hel arin. el fi romhar: purr © 
1. The fenfe by"which founds are perceived. 

Becs are cafled With fond upon brats, and thore- 

fore they have bearing. Bacon's’ Natural [Ufiry. 
2. Audience. ~ i wie | 

The French ambaffador upon thatinftant 

Crav’d ad@ience; and Method l think, ts'come 
"To give him bearing? * 53 I Sbukep. 
4. Judicial trial. Voe a 

Agrippa and’ Bernice entered into ‘the ‘place “èf 
Beliving. | Worl Teach yee Eo v AR. 
VIRE réaders ate the jury "tó ‘decide according’ to 
the merits of the caufe, or to bring it to another 
hearing before fome'other court, den. 

Thofe of differentuprinciples'may be betrayed to 
igive you'a fair bearingy and to know what you’ Bave 
to fay for yourfelf. Addifon. 

4. Note by the ear; | reach of hearing. 

If we profefs as Peterdid, that we love the, Lord, 
and pfofefs'it in the Searing of men; ‘charity is 
prone to hear all things, and therefore charitable ! 
mep are likely to think wedo fo 

In our bearing the king charged thee, beware 
that none touch Abfalom.,. 2 Sam. xviii. 12. 

You have been talked of fince your travels,,much, | 
And that in Hamlet’s bearing, for a quality 
Wherein they fay you thine. Shake/p. Hamlet. | 

The fox had the good luck to be within Aearing. 


HEA 

Spon the auditarynerve, the’ immediate organ of 
bearing; and thefe diferent impreilions reprefent | 
different founds. 4) i Quincy. 
The object of bearingis found, whofe. vaniety, 18 
fo great, that it brings in admirable ftore,of intelli- 
„gence. - ; Holder. 
Princes. cannot fee far with their, own eyes, (nor 
_ bear with their owo ears.. b ‘Temple. 
@. Toliften; to hearken to;.as, he beard 

with greatattenuion. odi reta A 

So fpake our mother Eve, and'Adim beard, 
Well-pleas’d, But anfwer'd nót. Milton, 

Great laughter was in heav’n, 
And looking down,"to fee the*hubbab frange, = 
And bear the din. Milton. 
. To be'told; to"havc'an account : witha. 
Thave beard by many ofthis man. Ags, tx. 13. 
Iwas bowed down at the bedring of it; 1 was 
difmayed at the feeing of it. «i Hofa. 
Hear of fuch a crime , 

Ás tragick poets, fince the birth-ofitime, `; 
Ne’er feiga’d. Tales Fuvenal. 
This, of eldeft parents, leaves us’ more in the 
dark, who, by divine inftitutiony hassasmght to civil 
power, than thofe who never beard any thingyat all 
of heir or.defcent. Locke. 

To HEAR. V. a. 
1. To perceive by the ear. 
The trumpeters and fingers were as one found to! 
be beard in praifing the Lord. 2 Chron, v. 13. 
And fure he heard me, but he would not dear. 

è Dryden. 
2. "To give an audience, or allowance to 


peak. 
“He fent for Paul, and Seard him concerning the’ 
faith in Chrift. HRs, xxiv. 24. 

I muft beg the forbearance of cenfure, ’till I have 

been Heard out in the fequel of this difcourfe. Locke. 
3. To attend; to liften to; to obey. 

A {corner beareth not rebuke. Proverbs. 

Hear the word at my mouth, and give thèm 
@arning from me. Ezek istic 17. 

To-day if ye will bear his voice, harden not your 
hearts. Hebrews. 

4. To attend favourably. pa 
"They think they hall be beard fortheir much 
{peaking. Mat. 

Since. ’tis your command, what you fo well 
Are pleas’d to bear, I cannot grieve totell. Denbam. 

The goddefs beard. Pope. 

g. To try; to attend judicially. 
Hear the caules, and judge righteoufly. 
Deut. i. 16. 
6. To attend, as to one fpeaking. 
On earth 
Who againft faith or confcience can be beard 
Ynfattible ? s Milton, 
7. To acknowledge a title. A Latin phrafe. 

Or bear’f thou rather pure ethereal ftream, 
Whole fountain who fhall tell ? Milton. 

Hear'f thou fubmiffive, buta lowly birth? Prior. 

Hearn fignifies a keeper, and is fometimes 
initial; as beard-heart, a glorious keeper: 
Sometimes final, as cyxeheard, aroyalkeeper. 
Gibfon's Camden. It is now written herd: 
as, cowherd, a cowkeeper; Pynd, Saxon. 

Helarer. n. f- [from hear. ] 

1. One who hears. 

And fo was fhe dulled withal, that’ we could come! 
fo near as to hear her fpeeches, and yet fhe not 
perceive the bearers of her lamentation. Sidney. 

Baa and St. Matthew, which have recorded 
thefe fermons heard them; and being bearers, did 
think themfelves as well refpeéted as the Pharifees. 

Heoker. 

Words, be they never fo few, are too many, 
when they benefit not the bearer. Hogker . 

The bearers will fhed tears 
And fay, Alas! it was a piteous deed ! Shakefp. 

Tell thou the lamentable fall of me, 

And fend the bearers weeping to their beds. Shake/p. 

2. One who attends dottrine or difcourfe 
orally delivered by another; as, the bearers 
of ‘the gofpel. 


oe L’ Eftsange. l 
To HE'ARKEN. w. n. [heancman, Saxon. ] | 
1. To liten; to liften eagerly or-curioully. : 
The-yeungeft daughter, whom you bearko for 
Her father. keeps from accefsof fuitors.  Shake/p.| 
He bearkens after prophecies and dreams, Shak. | 
. . They‘do metoo much injuryy.5 s; 
That ever f2id l bearken’d for your deaths 
If it were fo, I might have let alone Ti 
Th? infulting hand of Douglas over you. -Shakefp. 
The. gaping three-mouth’d.dog forgets: tofnarl; | 
The furies hearken, and their fnakes uncurl, Dryden. | 
Louder and yet more loud, 1 hear the alarms 
Of human cries: — 
] mount the terrafsy thence the town furvey, | 
And bearken what the fruitful founds convey. Dryd.. 
He who makes much neceflary, will want much ; 
and, wearied with the difficulty of the attainment, 
will bearken-after‘any expedient that offers to fhorten 
his'way to it. Rogers. 
2. To attend; to. pay regard. 
Hearken unto me, thou fon of Zippor. Numbers. 
Thofe who put ‘paffion in the place of reafon, 
neither ufe theirown, nor Acarken to other people's 
reafon, any farther than it fuits their humour. Locke. 
There’s not a bleffing individuals find, 
Bat fome way leans and bearkens to the Kind. Pope. 
H E'ARKENER. 2./. [from hearkem. | Liltener ; 
_one thamhearkens. | | 
He‘arsay. mf. [hear and fay.| “Report; 
nimour; what is ‘not known otherwife 
than by account from others. 
For prey thete thepherds two he took, 
Whofe meril ttiff he knew he could not bend 
With bear/ay pittures, ‘or a window look. | Siduey. 
He «affirms by Aearfay, that fome giants faved 
themfelves upon the mountain Baris in Armenia. 
Raleigh's Ehifterys 
All the little fcramblers after fame fall upon him, 
publith every blot in his lites” and depend upon bair- 
fay to defame him. Aidifen. 
Hearse. 2. f. [Of unknown etymology. | 
t. Avcarriage in which the dead are conveyed 
to the 'prave. 
2. A temporary monument fet over a grave. 
Todd to your laments 
Wherewith gou now bedew King Henry's bear/e, 
I mutt inform you of a difmal fight. Shakefp. 


HEART. zaf. [peont, Saxon; hertz, Ger- 


man.) 


Hooker..." 


13, The mufcle which by ifs contrattion and | 8. Affection, inclination. 


4 t ~ ow - P e ` bd b 
courfe ‘of circulation, and is` therefore 
confidered asthe fource) of vital motion. 


: Station porn the “blood thfough the 


2. Je sfuppofed: in ‘popular: faaguage *to 
“Bethe feat fometimes of courage, fume- 


times of affeatidn, “fontetiites ‘of honefty, 


. Pes x 


“or bafehefi. ~ . 


‘He with providence and'cburage fo patfed'over alt, 


Hit the mother took fuch fpitetul ‘grief atit, that 
her bært brake withal, ‘and fre died. ° 


Sidney. 
Thou would’ have Jett thy.deareft Beart blood 
there, 9 p „t P 


Rather thammmade that favage Dukeithine heirs. 


And difinherited thine,only fone. -cte Shakefp. 
Snakes in my dears blood warm'd, that (ting my 

na beart; iinet bâs “ SLakefp. 
“Our battle is more full. of names than yours, 

Our.men more perfect in the ufe of arms», 

Our-armour all as ftrong, our caufe the beft; 

Then reafon wills our beartsthould be as good. Shak, 
1 thank you for my venifon, mafler Shallow, 

——Matter Page, much good do it your good beart., 

} i 7 Shake/p. 

But fince the brain doth lodge the-pow’rs of fenfe, 

How makes it in the bearre thofe seas fpring¢ 

_ The mutual love, the kind intelligence 

*Twixt beart and brainy. this fympathy doth bring. 


‘at ] Dirvies. 
_ Weall fet our bearts at reft, fince whatever 
_1 comes from above is for the beit. I’ Efirange. 


_. The only true zeal is that which is guided by a 
good light in the head, and that which confilts of 
good and innocent affedtions in the beart., Sprart. 
" Pret with Scare corroding grief and years, 

To the gay court a rural hed prefers. 


gorous or efficacious part. oy! 
Barley’being fleeped -in water, and turned upon a 

dry:floor, will fprout half san inch; and it it be lec 

aloneysmuch more, until the Scart beout. Bacon, 


e. 
3. The,chief pait; the vital part; the vi- 


4. ‘The inner part of any thing. 


Some’Englifhmen ‘did “with great danger pafs by 
water tuto the/Learr of the country. ` Abbor. 
The king’s forces are employed in appeafing dif- 
orders more near the Learrict the kiogdom. 
' crm Hayward. 

Generally the infide orvdeare sof trees is harder 
than the outward) parts. ~ bs Bayle. 
Here in the beart of all the town I'll tay, 


- And timely fuccour where, it wants convey. Dryden. 


If the foundation be bad, provide good piles made 
of beart of oak, fuch as will reach ground. Moxon, 


t. Perfon; character. Ufed with refpet 


to courage or kindnefs. 
The king’s a bawcock, and a earr of gold, 
A-lad of life, an imp of fame. Soakefp. 
Hey, my bearts; cheerly my bearts.  Shakefp. 
What fays my beart of elder? Ha! is he dead? 
Shakefp. 


6. Courage ; fpirit. 


If it pleafe you to make his fortune known, I 
will after take beart again to go on with his falfe- 
hood. Sidney. 

There did other like unhappy accidents happen 
out of England, which gave bearr. and good oppor- 
tunity to them to regain their old poffeffions. 

Spenfer. 

Wide was the wound; and’a large lukewarm flood, 
Red-as the’ rofe, thence guthed grievoufly, 

That when the painim fpy’d the (treaming blood, 
Gave him (great Seurt and hope of victory. 

Fairy Queen, 
“Eve, recov’ring beart, reply'd. iltom. 

Having left that city well provided, ‘and in good 
heart, his Majefty temoved with his little army to 
Bewdley. Clarendon. 

Finding that it did them no hurt, they took 
beart upon’t, went up to't, and viewed it. 
à 1 Efrange. 

The expelled nations take beart, and when 
they fly from one country invade another, Temple. 


7. Seat of love. 


Ah! what avails it me the flocks to keep, 
Who loft my Scart while I prefered my ‘fheep. 
L . Pope. 


Joab 


“e 
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_ Joab perceived that the king’s Seart was towards 
Abfalom. 2 San. 
Means how to feel, and learn each other’s bearr, 

By th’ abbot’s (kill of Weftminiter is found. 
Daniel. 


Nor fet thy beare 
Thus over-fond, on that hich is not thine. 
x Milton. 
"Tis well to be tender; but to fet the beart too 
much upon any thing is what we cannot juftify. 
L’ Eftrange. 
A friend makes me a feait, and fets ail before 
me; but I fet my beart upon one dih alone, aod 
it that happen to be thrown down, I {corn all the 
reft. Temple. 
Then mixing pow’rful herbs with magick art, 
She chang’d his form who could not change his 
beart. l Dryden. 
What did I not, her ftubborn beart to gain? 
oan all my vows were anfwer'd with difdain. 
fi Dryden. 
ç. Memory: though South feems to difin- 


uifh. 

Whatfoever was attained to, coneeming God and 
his working in nature, the fame was delivered over 
by beart and tradition from wife men to a potterity 
equally zealous, Raleigh. 

We call the committing of a thing to memory 
the getting it by bears; for it is the memory that 
muft tranfmit it to the beart; and it is in vain to 
expe that the beart fhould keep its hold of any 
truth, when the memory has let it go. South, 

Shall I in Lon-on act this idle part? 

Compofing fongs for fools to get by bearr. Pope. 
10. Good-will; ardour of zeal. To take 
to beart any thing, is to be zealous or 


folicitous or ardent about it. 

If he take not their caufes to beart, how fhould 
there be but in them frozen coldnefs, when his 
affeCtions feem benumbed, from whom theirs thould 
take fire! Hooker, 

“If he would take the bufinefs to beart, and deal 
in it effectually it would fucceed well. Bacon. 

The lady Marchionefs of Hertford engaged her 
hufband to take this bufinefs to beart. Clarendon. 

Amongft thofe, who took it moft to beart, Sir 
John Stawell was the chief. Clarendon, 

Every prudent and honeft man would join him- 
felf to that fide whieh had the good of their country 
moft at beart. Addifon. 

Learned men have been now a long time fearch- 
ing after the happy country from which our firft 

, parents were exiled: if they can find it, with all m 
beart. Woodward, 

I would not be forry to find the Prefbyterians 
miftaken in this point, which they have moft at 
beart, Swift. 

What I have moft at bear? is, that fome method 
fhould be thought on for afcertaining and fixing 


our language. Swift. 
r1. Paffions; anxiety; concern. 
Set your beart at reft; 
The fairy land buys not the child of me. Shak. 


12. Secret thoughts; receffes of the mind. 
Michal faw King David leaping and dancing 
before the Lord, and the defpifed him in her bearr. 
2 Sam. vi, 16. 
The next in generation will in tongue and bearr, 
and every way elfe, become Englith; fo as there 
will be no difference or diftin@tion, but the Irith fea, 
betwixt us, Davies. 
Thou faweft the contradiction between my brart 
and band. King Charles. 
Would you have him open his beart to you, and 
afk your advice, you muft begin to do fo with him 
. Locke. 
Men, fome to pleafure, fome to bufinefs take; 
But every woman is at beart a sake, Pope. 
13. Difpofition of mind. 
Deiog all things with fo pretty a grace, that it 
feemed ignorance could not make him do amifs, be- 
caufe he had a beart to do well. Sidney. 


14. The heart is confidered as the feat of 
tendernefs : a bard beart therefore is cru- 


elty. 
I’ve feen thee ftern, and thou haft oft beheld 
Ficart hardening {peftacles, Shake/pr 
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Such iron bearvs we are, and fuch 

The bafe barbarity of human kind. 
15. To find in the HEART. 
wholly averfe. 

For my breaking the laws of friendhhip with 
you, I could fnd in my beart to alk you pardon for 
it, “but that your now handling of me gives me 
reafon to confirm my former dealing. _ Sidney, 

16. Secret meaning ; hidden intention. 

l will on with my fpeech in your praife, 

And then thew you the beart of my meflage. 
Shakefpeare. 
17. Confcience ; fenfe of good or ill. 

Every man’s beart and confcience doth in good 
or evil, even fecretly committed, and known to 
none but itelf, either like or difallow itfelf. 

Hooker. 
18. Strength ; power; vigour; efficacy. 

Try whether leaves of trees, {wept together, 
with fome chalk and dung mixed, to give them 
more beart, would act make a good compotft. 

Bacon, 

That the fpent earth may gather beart again, 
And, better’d by ceffation, bear the grain. Dryden. 

Care muft be taken not to plow ground out of 
beart, becaufe if ‘tis in beart, it may be improved 
by marl again. Mortimer. 

19. Utmoft degree. 
This gay charm, 
Like a right giply, hath, at faft and loofe, 
Beguil’d me to the very beurt of lols. Shake/p. 
20. Life. For my beart feems fometimes 
to fignify, if life was at flake; and fome- 
times for tendernefi. 

I bid the rafcal knock upon your gate, 

And could not get him for my beart te do it. 
Shakefpeare. 


Rewe 


To be not 


I gave it to a youth, 
A prating boy, that begg'd it as a fee: 
I could not ee my beart deny it him. Shake/p, 
+ — Profoundly fkill’d in the black art, 
As Englifh Merlin for bis beart. Hiudibras. 
21. It is much ufed in“ compofition for 
mind, or affection. . 
HEART-ACH. m. fa [beart and ach.] 
Sorrow ; pang; anguith of mind. 
To die—to fleep— 
No more; and, by a fieep, to fay we end 
The deart-ach, and the thoufand natural thocks 
That fieth is heir to. Dank. Hamlet, 


Hrart-sreak. x. f. [beart and break.) 
Overpowering forrow. 


Better a little chiding than a great deal of bearr- 
break, eae i 


Heart-BREAKER. x. f, A cant name for 
a woman's curls, fuppofed to break the 
heart of all her lovers. 

Like Samfon's bearthreakers, it grew 
In time to make a nation rue. 

HEART-BREAKING. adj, 
with forrow. 

Thofe piteous plaints and forrow{ul fad rhime, 
Which late you poured forth, as ye did fit 
Befide the filver {prings of Helicone, 

Making your mufick of beartéreaking mone. 
Spenfer. 

HEART-BREAKING. 7 f. Overpowering 
grief. 

What greater Acarthreaking and confufion can 
there be to one, than to have all his fecret faults 
laid epen, and’ che fentence of condemnation patted 
upon him? Hakewill, 

Heart-surned. adj. (beart and burn.) 
Having the heart inflamed. 

How tartly that gentleman looks! I never can 
fee him but Í am beart-burn’d an hour after. 

Shake/peare. 

Hart-BURNING. 7. f [beart and burn.) 

1. Pain at the tomach, cémmonly from an 
acrid humour. @ 

Fine clean chalk is one of the moft noble abfor- 
bents, and powerfully corre&s aod fubdues the 


Hudibras. 
Overpowering 
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acrid humours in the Romach : this property renders 

it very ferviceable in the cardialgia, or bearta 

burning. Woodward. 
2. Difcontent; fecret enmity. 

In great changes, when right of inheritance is 
broke, there will remain much beart-burning and 
difcontent among the meaner peuple. Swift. 

Heart-pear. adj. Sincerely beloved. 

The time was, father, that you broke your word, 

When you were more endear'd to it than now, 
When your own Percy, when my Seart-dear Harry, 
Threw many a northward look to fee his father 
Bring up his pow'rs; but he did long in vain! 
Shakefpeare. 
HEART-EASE. 2. / Quiet; tranquillity. 

What infinite deert-ea/e mutt kings neglect, 

That private men enjoy ! as _ Shake/p. 
Heart-£asinG. adj. Giving quiet. 
But come, thou goddefs, fair and free, 

In heav’n y’clep’d Euphrofyne, 

And by men PANE mirth. Milton. 
HEART-FELT. adj. Felt in the confcience. 

What nothing earthly gives, or can deftroy, 

The foul’s calm funthine, and the boart/elt joy, 

Is virtue’s prize. ; Pope. 
Heart-psas. x. / A plant with round 

feeds in form of peas, of a black colour, 

having the figure of an heart of a white 
/ colour upon each. Miller. 
HEART-QUELLING. adj. Conquering the 

affection. 

And iet fair Venus, that is queen of love, 

With her beart-quelling fon, upon you fmile. 
Spenfer. 
HEART-RENDING, edje Killing with an- 
guifh. 

Heart-rending news, and dreadful to thofe few 

Who her refemble, and her {teps purfuc ; 
That death thould licence have to rage among 
The fair, the wifey the virtuous, and the young! 
aller. 
HEART-ROBBING. adj. Ecftatick ; depri- 
ving of thought, Obfolete. 

Sweet is thy virtue, as thyfelf fweet arts 

For when on me thou fhinedft, late in fadnefs, 
A melting pleafance ran through every part, 
And me revived with beart-robbing gladnefs. 
Spenfer. 
HEART-81CK. adj. 
1. Pained in mind. 

If we be beart-fick, or afi&ed with an uncer. 
tain foul, than we are true defirers of relief and 
mercy. Taylor, 

2. Mortally ill; hurt in the heart. 
Good Romeo, hide thyfelf, 
—Not I, unlefs the breach of beart-fick groans 
Mitt like, infold me from the fearch of eyes. 
Shakefpeare. 


Hearrs-zase. mf A plant. 
Hearts-eafe is a fort of vielet that blows all 
Summer and often im Winter: it fows itfelf. 
Mortimer. 
Heart-sore. x. /. That which pains the 
mind. š 
Wherever he that godly knight may find, 
His only beart-fere and his only foe. 
Fairy Qgeen, 
HEART-STRING.  /. [heart and fring.) 
‘The tendons or nerves fuppofed to brace 
and fuftain the heart. 
He was by Jove deprived 
Of life himfelf, and beart-/rings of an eagle rived. 


Spenfer. 
How, out of tune on the ftrings? 
—Not fo; but yet fo falfe, that he grieves my 
very beart-frrings, Shake/peare. 
That grates my beartofrings : what fhould dif- 
content him! 
Except he thinks I live too long. Denbam. 
If thou thinkeft thou fhalt perih, I cannot 
blame thee to be fad 'till thy bears_frings crack. 
Taylor. 
6B Hcere’s 


ET En A 


Here's the fatal wound 

Thattears my Aear?-firing:; but he thall be found, 

My arms (hall hold him. Granville, 
JLEART-STRUCK. adj. 
1. Driven to the heart; infixed for ever in 

the mind. 

Who is with him? 

> None but the fool who labours to out-jeft 

His beart-firuck injuries. Shakefp. 
2, Shocked with fear or difmay. 

He added not; for Adam, at the news, 
Elcart-firuck, with chilling gripe of forrow ftood, 
That all his fenfes bound! Milten. 

HEART-SWELLING. adj. Rankling in the 
mind. 

Drawn into arms, and proof of mortal fight, 
Through proud ambition and beart—fwelling hate. 

Spenfer. 
HeaRT-WHOLE. adj. 
1. With the affections yet unfixed. 

You have not feen me yet, and therefore I am 
confident you are Seart-whae. Dryden. 

Cupid hath clapt him o’ th’ moulder; but IPI 
warrant him deart-whck. Shakefpeare. 

2. With the vitals yet unimpaired. 
HeaRTWOUNDED. adj. Filled with paffion 
of love or grief, 

Mean time the queen, without reflection due, 
Heart-weunded, to the bed of Rate withdrew. 

Pope. 
HeartwounpbinG. adj. Filling wath 
rief. 

With a riek Seart-wounuding loud the cry’d; 
While down her cheeks the gufhing torrents ran, 
Fatt falling on her hands. Rowe, 

He’arted. adj. \tis only ufed in com- 
pofition: as, hard hearted, 

He ne’er like bullies coward bearted, 
Attacks.in publick to be parted. 

Jo He/ARTEN. v.a. [from heart. ] 
‘1. To encourage; to animate; to ftir up. 

Palladius blaming thofe that were flow, Seartening 
them that were forward, but efpecially with his 
own example leadipg them, made an impreffion into 
the fquadron. Sidney. 

My royal father, cheer thefe noble lords, 

And Aearten thofe that fight in your defence: 
Untheath your fword, good father; cry, St George. 
Shake/peare. 

This rare man, ‘Tydides, would prepare ; 

That he might conquer, bearten'd him, Chapman. 

Thus Bearten’d well, and fleth’d upon his prey, 

® "Theyouth may prove a man another day. Dider. 
<. To meliorate or renovate with manure. 

The ground one year at reft; forget not then 
With richeft dung to dearten itagain. May's Virgil. 


IlearTH. x. f. ‘The pavement of a room 
on which a fire is made; the ground un- 
der the chimney. 


Hoop’d out of Rome: now this extremity 
Math brought me to this bearth. Shakefp. 
Cricket, to Windforchimneys fhalt thou leap, 
Where thou find’it fires unrak’d, and earths 
unfwepts 
There pinch the maids as blue as bilberry. 
l Shakefpeare. 
Good luck befriend thee, fon; for at thy birth 
"Yhe fairy ladies danc’d upon the. beartb. Milton, 
The vanquith’d fires withdraw from every place ; 
Or, full with feeding, fink into a fleep: 
Each houfehold genius fhews again its face, 
And from the drurths the little lares creep. Dryden. 
HEARTILY., adv. [from hearty.] 
3. From the heart; fully. 
L bear no malice for my death; 
But tho’e that fought it, I could with more Chriftians; 
Be what they will, | heartily forgive them. Shake/p. 
lf tobe fad is to be wife, 
1 do mott beartily defpile 
Whatever Socrates has fald, 
|© Or'Tully writ, or Wanly read. Prior, 
2. Sincerely; ‘aétively; diligently; vigo- 
routly. 


Gay. 
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Where his judgment led him’ to oppofe men on a 
publick account, he would do it vigoroufly and 
beartily; yet the oppofition ended there. 

: Aiterbury. 
3. Eagerly; with defire. 
As for my eating heartily of the 


ment. r 
Hea'rRTINESS. x: f. [from hearty. | 


1. Sincerity; freedom from hypocrify. 

This entertainment may free face puton; 
Derive a liberty from beartinefs, 

And well become the agent. Shakefpeare. 
2. Vigour; eagernefs. 

The anger of an enemy reprefents oar faults, or 
admonithes us of our duty, with more si se a than 
the kindnefs of a friend. Taylor. 

Hetartress. adj. [from heart.) With- 


out courage; fpiritlefs. 
J joyed oft to chafe the trembling pricket, - 
Or hunt the Leartlefs hare till fhe were tame. 
Spenfer. 
Then hopelefs, beartle/s ’gan the cunning thiet, 
Perfuade us die, to ftint all further ftrife. * 
Fairy Queen. 
What, art thou drawn among thefe beartle/s hinds? 
Turn thee, Benvolio, look upon thy death. 
Shakefpeare. 
Thoufands befides ftood mute and beartlefs there, 
Men valiant all; nor was I us’d to fear. Cowley. 
_ The peafants were accuftomed to payments, and 
grew beartlefs as they grew poor. Temple. 
Heartlefs they fought, and quitted foon their 


ground, 
While our’s with eafy victory were crown’d. 
Dryden. 
HelarTLessyy. adv. [from heartle/s. | 


Without courage; faintly ; timidly. 


HE'ARTLESSNESS. 2. fe [from heartle/s. | 
Want of courage or fpirit; dejection of 


mind, 


He'arty. adj. [from keart.) 
1, Sincere; undifflembled; warm; zealous. 


They did not bring that Aearty inclination to 
peace, which they hoped they would have done. 
ż Clarendon. 
But the kind hofts their entertainment grace 
With Searty welcome and an open face; 
In all they did, you might difcern with eafe 
A willing mind, and a defire to pleafe. Dryden. 
Every man may pretend to any employment, 
rovided he has been loud and frequent in declaring 
Fifa bearty for the government, Swift. 


2. In full health. ` 
3. Vigorous; ftrong. 
Whofe laughs are hearty, though his jefts are coarfe, 
And loves you beft of all things but his hosfe., Pepe. 


4. Strong; hard; durable. 


Oak and the like true Searty timber, being {trong 
in all pofitions, may be better trulted in crofs and 
Otton, 


HRARTY-HALE. adje [heart and hale.) 


tranfverfe work. x 


Good for the heart. 


Vein-healing verven, and head-purging dill, 
Sound favory, and bafil bearty bale. 


Danifh.] 


touch of fire. 


food, know 


that anxiety has hindered my eating ‘ull, this mo- 
Addifen. 


g. Pimples in the fgee; fluth. 


Spenfer. 
Hear. x. fe [peaz, Pæt, Saxons beete, 


1. The fenfation caufed by the approach or 
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2. The caufe of the fenfation of burning. ~ 


The {word which is made fiery doth not only cut 
by reafon of the tharpnefs which fimply it hath 
but alfo burns by means of that beat which ithath 
trom tire. Hocker. 


3. Hot weather. 


After they came down into the valley, and found 
the intolerable eats there, and knew no means 
of lighter apparel, they were forced to go naked. _ 

Bacon, 

Mark well the flow’ring almonds in the wood ; 
The glebe will anfwer to the fylvan reign; 

Great beats will follow, and large crops of grains 
Dryden; 

The Pope would not comply with the propofal, 
as fearing the Seats might advance too far betore they 
had: finithed their work, and produce a peftilence 
among the people. Addifin. 


4. State of any body under the action sof 


the fire. 

The Seats fmiths take of their: iron are a blood- 
red beat, a white flame beat, and a fparkisng or 
welding beat. Moxon. 


5+ Fermentation; effervefcence. 
O. One violent action unintermitted. 


The continual agitations of thepirits mult needs 
be a weakening of any conftitution, elpecially in age : 
and many caules are required'for retrelhment betwixt 
the beats. Dryden. 


7. The ftate of being once hot; a fingle 


effort. 
I'll (trike my fortune with him at a deat, 
And give him not the leifure to forget. 1 
They the turn’d lines on golden anvils beat, 
Which look as if they ftruck them at a beat. 


Dryden 


Fate. 


8. A courfe at a race, between each of 


which courfes there is an intermifiion. 
Feign’d zeal, you faw, fet out the fpeedier pace; 
But the lait Seat, plain dealing won the race. 


It has raifed animofities in their hearts, ana beats 
in their faces, and broke out in their ribbans.” 
Po) : Adiifon. 
10. Agitation of fudden or violent pation ; 
vehemence of action. 
They feeing what forces were in the city with them, 
iffued againft the tyrant while they were in this dear, 
before practices might be ufed to diflever them. 


Sidney. 
The friend hath loft his friend ; 
And the belt quarrels, in the beat are curft, 
By thofe that feel their tharpnefs. Shake/p. 


It might have pleafed in the beat and hurry of his 
rage, but mult have dilpleafed in cool fedate reflec- 
tion. South, 

We have fpilt no blood but on the Acar of the bat- 
tle, or the chafe. Atterbury. 

One playing at hazard, drew a huge heap of gold 5 
but in the beat of play, never obferved a fharper, who 
fwept it into his hat. Swift. 

rı. Faétion; contet; party rage. 


They are in a moft warlike preparation, and hop 
to come upon them inthe Seu/ of their divifion. 
Shak: fpeare. 
1 was forsy to hear-with what partiality and popular 
heat elections were carricd. King Charles. 
What can more gratify the Phrygian foe 
Than thofe diftemper'’d beats ? 


12. Ardour of thought or elocution. 
Plead it to her 


Drydens 


Dryden. 


Heat is a very brifk agitation of the infenfible parts 
of the object, which produces in us that fenfation 
from whence we denominate the: object hor; fo 
what in our fenfation is deat, in the object is nothing 
but motion. Locke. 

"Phe word beat is ufed to fignify the fenfation we 
have when we are near the fire, as well as the caufe 
of that fenfation, which is in the tire itfelf; and 
thence we conclude, that there is’ a fore of beat in 
the fire refembling ourown fenfatious: whereas in 
the fire there isgnothing but little particles of matter, 
of fuch particular fhapes as are fitted to imprefs 
fuch motions ‘eo our flefh as. excite the fente of 
beat. Watts, 


With all the Rrength and beart of eloquence, 
Fraternal love and friendfhip can infpire. 
Addifon's Cato. 
Tc Heat. a. a. [from the noun. | 
1. 'To make hot; to @ndue with the power 


of burning. . / 

He commanded that they thould eur the furnace 
one feven times more than it was wont to be heated. 
Dan. iit, 19. 

"a 5 


2. To caufe to fermente — ,. , i 
Hops lying undried Eewrs them, and Changes their 
coledr, eer eF H Mortimer, 


3. To 


H E A 
3» Tomake theconftitution feverifn 
* Thou art going to Lord Timon’s feaft. _ 
—Ay, to fee meat till knaves; aud wine brat fools. 


cod OLS tule rien AY: 


MeTs Ose efp- 
~ Whatever increafeth the: denfity of the blood, 
even withoutlincrealing. lerity, beats, becaufe a 

tA \drbntonct, 
vehemence of paffion or 


i 
denfer body is hotter tha rarer, 
3- To warm wit 
delire. n> hie 
A nobleemulation beare your breaft, 
“Aad your own fame’now robs you of your reft» 


5+ To agitate the blood and 
Ke Sitate 1 
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adie 10n. ` >” 


When -he was well bested the younger champion 
Could not fand before-him; and we find the elder 


~Contended not for the gift, but for the honour, 


HEATER, x. f. [from hear. ] 
made hot, and put intoa box-iron, to 
{mooth and plait linen, 

HEATH 7. f. erica, Latin, } 

1 A Shrub of low ttature - 
fmall, and abide Steen all the year. 

F Miller. 


EF," i 
Tn Kent they cut up the beard in May, ‘burn it, 


“and the ; Mortimer’s Hufbandry, 
are let ecg tice ormer’ s Huflandry 
The purple Aearb, Y Themen. 


2. A place Overgrown with heath, © 
Say, from whence 
You owe this Rrange intelligence; or why, 
wen this blaited bratb, you flop our way 
ith fuch prophetick greeting. Shoke/p. Macherb. 
ss ir hong lile tn. ne ets rather on 
c o ity He the of Stafford. 
fhire ù eA fertile foils. Temple. 
3. ia Place covered with thrubs of whatever 
vIn ` 
Some woods of oranges, and bearhs of rofemary, 
Will {mell a great way 1nco the fea. Baccn, 
HE'ATHCOCK. y, S. [Feath and ccck.}- A 
large fowl that frequents heaths, 
> h quail, “rail, partridge, pheafant, 
) and te. Carew's Survey, 
Heatu-eour, n: fe [heath and pout.) A 
bird. : 
Not brath ‘pout, of the rarer bird- 
Which Phatsor Iona yiclds, 
More pleafing morfels would afford 
Than the iat olives of my fields. 
FATH-PEAS. x! A A fpecies of 
ETCH, which {ce, 


PATH-ROSES m, fo [heath and rofe.|. A 
plant. ri 7 


HE'ATHEN: v. f [heyden, 


gentiles; the pagans; the nations unae- 

quainted with the covenant o grace. 
Deliver us from the beachie, that we may give 

thanks to thy holy name, 1 Chron. xvi, 36, 
It ne sige of others es we think well of 

2 ground of affent, men have reafan to be bear 

io Japan, mahometans in Turkey, papifts in Spann 
Ina of morality, I fider h ae 

in. o iy, con r how 

fecommend. the particular virtues I treat of, by 

the precepts or cxamples of the ancient bastLens, 

Addifon, 


Diyden. 
bitter 


Hila THEN. adj, Gentile - 
we free for a i 

e things, becaufe if he had believed th 
he would no longer have been a heathen. is 


HEATHENISH adj, [from eathen.) 
1. Belonging to the Gentiles, 
When the. apofties of 


were ordained to alter the law of Seathenifh re- 
ligion, chofen they were, St. Paul excepted ; the 
reit uafchooled altogether, and unlettered men. 


Hecker. 


Addifon. 


our Lord and Saviour 


ae Wild; favage ; rapacious ; cruel, 


. cH. 
{pirits with 


An iron 


> the leaves are 


| 5. To force up from the breatt. 


Ainfwworth, | 


German. } The! 6, To exalt; Toelevate. 


HE A 
whatever little they found yet there ttanding. 


r inhuman edict 


aptize, duarty, bury, nor teach fchool, 

EATRENISHLY, 

__ After the manner of ‘heathens. 

HE'ATHENISM. 
Gentilifin ; 

It fignifies the 

in oppofitioa to beathenifm, 


p2ganifm. 


heath. 


This fore of land they order the fame way with 
Adortimer's Hufbandry. 
a. pret. heaved, anciently 


| the heavy land. 
To HEAVE., v. 
| haves part. heaved, or Lover. 


te To lift; toraife from the ground. 


So ftretch’d out huge in length the arch-fiend lay, 


Chain'd on the burning lake; nor ever thence 
Had ris’n or beau'd his head, but chat the will 
And high permifiion of all ruling heaven 
Left him at large, 

2. To carty. 
l Now we bear the king 
Tow'rd Calais: 

feen, 

Heave him away upon your winged thoughts 
Athwart the fea, 

3- Toraife; to lift. 

So. daunted, when the giant faw the knight, 

His heavy hand he braved upon high, 
And him.to duft thought to have baier'd quite. 


i Spenfer. 
: cannot beave 
My heart iff my mouth. Shake/p. 
He dy’d in fight; 


Fought next my perfon, as in concert fought, 
Save when he braw'd his fhield in my defence, 


Aad on his naked fide receiv’d my wound. 
Dryden. 
4. To caufe to fwell. 
The groans of ghatts, that Cleave the earth with 


pain, 
And beave it up: they pantand ttick half way. 


Dryden, 
The glittering finny fwarms, 
That beate our friths and crowd upon our fhores. 


Thom/on. 


Made the no verbal queit? 

—Yes, once or twice the beav'd the name of father 
Pantingly forth, az if jt preft her heart. Shakefp, 
The wretched animal bear’ d forth fuch groans 

That theirdifcharge did ttretch his leathern coat 
Almott to burfting. Shakefp, As yon like it, 


Poor thadow patnted queen ; 
One 4eav'd on high, to be hurl'd’ down below, 
Shake/p. 
7- To puff; toelate. 
The Scots, beaved up into high hope of vidtory, 
took the Englith for a birds fallen into their 
net, forfook their hill, and marched into the plain. 
Hayward, 
ToHEave. v. z. - ; 
tè To pant; to breathe with pain, 
"Tis fuch as you, 
That creep like thadows by him, and do figh 


Ateach his needlefs Aeavings; fuch as you 


Nourith the caufe ofhis awaking. Shakefp, 
. Te fe breath, which, from his lungs 
Uppy’ 
And fetch’d from far, diftends his lab’ring fide. 


Dryden, 
2. Tolabour. 
The church of England had ftruggled and heaved 
at a reformation evet fince Wickliff’s days. 
Atterbury, 
3- To rife with pain; to fwell and fall. 
Thou haft’ made my curdled blood run back, 
My heart beave up, my hair to rile ia briftles. 
Dryden, 


The Moors did tread under weir Leasheni/b feet, 


to on f Spenfer. 
That, execrable Cromwell,- made a beasbenijb or 
againit the epifcopal clergy, 
that they fhould neither preach, pray in. publick, 
Souch, 
ad. (from. heathenijp. | 


ne f {from heather. ] 


acknowledgment of the true God, 
Hammond. 


Helatay. adi. [from heath} Full of 


Milton. 


gtant him there: and there being 


Shake/p. 


HEA 


The wand’ring breath was on the wing to part; 
Weak was the pulfe, and hardly beav’d the heart. 
Dryden, 
No. object afes my imagination fo much as 

the fea or ocean: I cannot fee the Leaving of this 

Prodigious bulk of waters, even in a calm, without 2 

very pleafing attonifhment. Addifon, 

Frequent for breath his panting bofom heaves. 

Prior? 

‘ The beaving tide 

In widen’d circles beats on either fide. Gay, 
4. To keck; to feel a tendency to vomit. 

ave. x. /. [trom the verb. ] 

1. Lift; exertion or effort upwards. 

None could guefs whether the next heave of the 
earthquake would fettle them on the firft foundation, 
or {wallow them. Dryden, 

2. Rifing of the breaft. 

There's matter in thefe fighs ; 

heaves 

You muk tranflate; ’tis fit we underftand them. 


thefe profound 


Shake/p, 
3. Effort to vomit. 
4. Struggle to rife, 
But after many {trains and beavety 
He got up to his faddle eaves, Hudibras, 


Heave Offering. x. f 
the Jews. 

Ye fhall ofer a cake of the firt of your dough 
for an eave firing, as ye do the Leave offering of 
the thrething floor, Numb. 

HE'AVEN. n. f. [heopon, which feems to 
be derived from heoro, the places over 
head, Saxon. ] 


t. The regions above; the expanfe of the 


An offering among 


A ftation like the herald Mercury, 
New lighted on a Leaven kiting hill. 
Thy race in timeto come 
Shall fpread the conquefts of imperial Rome. 
Rome, whofe afcending tow’rs fkall Seav'x invade, 
Involving earth and ocean in her fhade. , Dryden. 
The words are taken more properly for the air and 
ether than for the Aeavens, Raleigh's Hiffory, 
‘This a&, with thouts, beav'y high, the friendly 


Shakefp 


band , 
Applaud. Dryden. 
Some fires may fall from beaver, Temple. 


2. The habitation of God, 
pure fouls departed. 
Teisa knell 
That fummons thee to heaven, or to hell. 


Shake/p. Macbeth. 
Thefe, the late 


Heav's banith'd hoft, left defert utmot hell. 
Milton, 


good angels, and 


All yet left of that revolted rout, 
Heay'n fall'n, in Ration ftood, or juft array, 
Subfime with expectation, Milter. 
3- The fupreme power; the fovereign of 
heaven, 
Now beav's help him ! Shake/peares 
The will 
And high permiffion of alléruling 4eaven 
Left him at large, Miltcm, 
The prophets were taught to know the will of 
God, and thereby inftruct the people, and enabled 
to prophely, as a teftimony. of their being fent by 
aU, : Tem Ple. 
4. The pagan gods ; the celeftials. 
Take phyfick, pomp; 
Expofe thyfelf to feel what wretches fec), 
That thou may’ft thake the fupertiux to them, 
And thow the Acavens morc juft. Shake/p, 
They can judge as fitly of his worth, 
As I can of thofe myfteries which heaven 
Will not have the warld to know, Shakcfp. 
Heav'ns ! what a {pring was in his arm to whrow ! 
How high he held his fhield, aud rofe at ni blow, 
§+ Elevation; fublimity. 
O, fora mufe of fire, that would afcend 
The brightett Seaver of invention. | Shakifp, 
Ó. It is often ufed in competition. 


6B2 Heavens 


HEA 


Heraven-srcor, Begot by a celeftial 
wer. 
If l am deteu’n-begot, alert your fon 
By fome fure fign. Dryden. 
Heaven-sorn. Defcended from the ce~, 
leftial regions; native of heaven. 
Ifonce a fever fires his fulphurous bleod, 
In every fit he-feels the hand of God, 
And beav'n-dorn flame. Dryden's Juvenal. 
Oh bear’ n-born fitters! Yource of art! 
Whocharm the fenfe, or mend the heart ; 
Who lead fair virtue’s train along, 
Moral truth, and myftick fong! Pope. 
HeEAVEN-BRED. Produced or cultivated in 
heaven. 
Much is the force of beaven-bred poefy. Shake/p. 
HEAVEN-BUILT. Built by the agency of 
gods. 
His arms had wrought the deftin’d fall 
Of facred Froy, and raz’d her beav’n-built wall. 
Pope. 
HEAVEN-DERECTED. 
1. Raifed towards the fky. 
Who taught that beav’n-direlted {pire to rife ? 
Pope. 
2. Taught by the powers of heaven. 
O facred weapon ;. left for truth’s defences 
To all but beaucn-direéied hands deny'd » 
The mufe may give it, but the gods muft guide. 
Pope. 
Heaven y. adj. [from heaven. } 
1. Refembling heaven; fupremely excellent. 
As the love of heaven makes one beavenly, the 
love of virtue virtuous, fo doth the love of the 
world, make one become worldly. Sidney. 
Not Maro’s mufe, who fung the mighty man ; 
Nor Pindar’s beav'n/y lyre, nor Horace when a fwan. 
Dryden. 
2. Celeftial ; inhabiting heaven. 
Adoring firft the genius of the place, 
Then earth,. the mother of the Leav’ nly race. 
Dryden. 
HEAVENLY. adv. 
1. In a manner refembling that of heaven. 
In thefe deep folitudes and awful cells, 
Where beav’nly penfive contemplation dwells, 
And ever-mufing melancholy reigns, 
What means this tumult in a veftal’s veins ? 
Pope. 
2. By theagency or influence of heaven. 
Truth and peace and love fhall ever fhine 
About the fupreme throne 
Of im, t’whofe happy-mzking fight-alone, 
Our beava'ly guided foul fhall climb. Milton. 
HEAVENWARD. adv. [heaven and peand, 
Saxon.) Towards heaven. 
I proftrate lay,. “ 
By various doubts impell’d,.or to obey, 
Or to object $ at length, my mournful look 
Heav’ award ere&,. determin’d,.thus I.fpoke. 
Prior. 
Hr'avity. adv. [from heavy] 
1. With great ponderoufnefs. 
2. Grievoufly ; afflictively. 


Fafe muft be impracticable to the envious;. shey 


lie under a double misfortune; common calamities f 


and common bleffings fall beavily upon them. 


i f Cellier. 
3. Sorrowfully ; with grief. 
1 came hither to tranfport the tydings, 
Which I have beavi/y borne. Shakefpeare. 


This O'Neil took very beavily becaufe his con- 
dition in the army was lel pleafant to him. 
s s Clarendon. 
4. With an air of dejeĉâtion. 
Why looks your grace fa beavily to-day ? 
—O, I have paft a miferable nigke. 
He'aviness. z f. [from heavy. | 
1. Ponderoufnefs; the quality of being 
heavy ; weight. 
The fubje& is concerning the beavine/s of fe- 
veral bédies, or the proportion Wiat is required be- 


S bakefp. 


HEA 


twixt any weight andthe power which Hr move 
it. ilkim. 
2. Deje&tion of mind; depreffion of fpirit. 

We are, at the hearing of fome, more inclined 
unto forrow and beavine/s ; of fome more mollified, 
and foftened in mind. Hovker. 

Againttill chances men are ever merry; 

But Seavinefs foreruns the good event. Shakefp. 

Let us not burthen our remembrance with 
An beavine/s that’s gone. Shakefp. 

Heavinefs in the heart of man maketh it ftoop; 
but a good word maketh it glad. Prov. xii. 25. 

Ye greatly rejoice; though now for a feafon ye 
are in beavine/s, through manifold temptations. 

1 Pet. i. 6. 

3. Inaptitude to motion or thought; flug- 

githnefs ; torpidnefs; dulnefs of fpirit ; 
Janguidnefs ; languor. 

Our ftrength is all gone into beavine/fs, 

That makes the weight. Shakefp. 

What means this beavine/s that hangs upon me è 
This lethargy that creeps through all my fenfes. 

Addifon. 

He would not violate that fweet recefs, 

And found befides a welcome beavinefs, 
Which feiz’d his eyes. o Dryden. 

A (enfation of droufinefs, opprefliony beavine/s, 
and laffitude, are figns of a too plentiful meal. 

<> Arbuthnot. 
4e Oppreffion ; crufh; affliction: as, the 
heavine/s of taxes. 
5. Deepnefs or richnefs of foil. 

As Alexandria exported many commodities, fo it 
received fome, which, by reafon of the fatnefs and 
beavinefs of the ground, Egypt did not produce ; 
fuch as metals, wood, and pitch. Arbuthnot. 

HE’AVY. adj. [heapiz, Saxon. ] 
t. Weighty ; ponderous; tendipg ftrongly 
to the centre ; contrary to light. 

Merfennus tells us, that a little child, with an 
engine of an hundred double pulleys, might move 
this earth, though it were much Seavier than itis. 

‘ Wilkins. 
2. Sorrowful ; dejected ;. depreffed. 
Let me not be light, 
For a light wife doth make a beawy hufband. 
, s Shake/peare. 
3. Grievous; oppreflive; afflictive. 

Menelaus bore an deavy hand over the citizens, 
having a malicious mind, 2 Mac. v. 23. 

Let not your ears defpife my tongue for ever, 
Which fhall poffefs them with the Leavie/ found 
That ever yet they heard. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 

If the caufe be not good, the king himfelf hath a 
beavy reckoning to make. Shake/peare's Henry V. 

Pray for this good man, and for his iffue, 

Whofe deavy hand hath bow’d you to the graves- 
And _ beggar’d your’s for ever, Shakefpeare. 
. Chartres,.at the levee, , 
Tells witha fneer the tydings beavy. 
4.. Wanting alacrity ; wanting brifknefs of 
appearance. 

My beavy eyes, you fay, confefs 
A heart to love and grief inclined. Prior, 

5- Wanting fpirit or rapidity of fentiment , 
unanimated, 

A work was to be done,.2 beauy writer to be en- 
couraged, and. accordingly many thoufand copies were 
befpoke.. d Swif. 

6, Wanting ativity; indolent; lazy. 

Fair, tall, his limbs with. due pgeportion join’d ; 

But of a beavy, dull, degenerate mind. Dryden. 
7. Droufy ; dull ;. torpid. 

Peter and they that were with him were heavy 

with feep, Luke. 
8. Slow ; fluggith. 

But let thy fpiders that fuck up thy venom, 

And deavygaited toads lie in their way. Shakefp. 
Q. Stupid; foolith. 

This beavy headed revel, Eaft and Weft 

Makes us traduc’d, and taxz’d of other nations. 
Shake/peare. 

I would not be accounted fo bafe minded, or 

beavy headed, that 1 wijl copfels that any of them 


Swift. 
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is for valour, power, or fortune better than mye. 
felf. i Knolles. 

10. Burdenfome; troublefome;. tedious. 
I put into thy hands what has been the diverfion 
of fome of my idle and beavy hours. Lecke. 
When alone, your time will not lie beavy upon 

your hands for want of fome trifling amufement. 
Saift. 

11. Loaded; incumbered ; burthened. 

Hearing that there were forces coming againft 
him, and not willing that they fhould find his men 
heavy and laden with booty, he returned unto Scot- 


land. Bacon's Henry VIE. 
12. Not eafily digefted; not light to the 
ftomach. 


Such preparations as retain the oil or fat, are 
moft Aeavy to the ftomach, which makes baked 
meat hard of digeftion.. 7 Arbuthnot. 

13. Rich in foil ; fertile; as, heavy lands. 

14. Deep; cumberfome ;. a9, heavy toads. 

Hea'vy. adv.. As an adverb it is only 
ufed in compofition ; heavily. 

Your carriages were beavy. laden; they are a bur- 
den to the weary beaft Ifa: zivio i 

Come unto me all ye that labour'and are beavy 
laden, and I will give you reft. Math. xi, 28. 

HE'/BDOMAD. 2. f- [bebdomas, Latin. ] 
A week ; a fpace of feven days.. | 

Computing by the medical month, the firft. beb- 
domad or feptenary confits- of. fix days, feventeen, 
hours and a half. Brows: 


HEBDOMADA L,- i oh [from bebdomas,, 
HEBDO'MADARY. tin.], Weekly ; 
confifting of feven days. 


As for bebdomadal periods,.or weeks in regard of 
their fabbaths, they wereobferved by the Hebrews. 

Brown. 

To HE'BETATE. v. a. [hebeto, Latins 
hebeter, French.] To dull;- to blunt; to 
ftupify. 

The eye, efpecially if bedetated, might caufe the 
fame perception. Harvey. 

Beef may confer a robuftnefs on the limbs of my 
fon,. but will Sedetate and clog his intellectuals. 

Arbuthnot and Popes. 
HEBETA'TION. 2. /. [from Lebetate. | 
1. The act of dulling. 
2.. The ftate of being dulled. 
He'petupe.. x. fe (hebetudo Latin.] Dul- 
nefs; obtufenefs; bluntnefs. 

The peftilent feminaries, according to their 
grofinefs or fubtility, activity, or beberude, caule 
more or lefs truculent plagues. Harvey, 

He'srarsm. xe f. [hebrai/me, French; bee 
braijmus, Latin.) A Hebrew idiom. | 

Milton has infufed a great: many Latinifms, as 
well as Gracifins,. and fometimes Hebraifms, into 
his poem. Spedator. 

He'sraist. 2 f. [hebreus, Latin.) A 
man {killed in Hebrew.. =. 

He'srician, mf. [from Hebrew.] On 
skilful in Hebrew. 

The words are more properly taken for the air or 
ether than the heavens, as the beft Hebricians un- 
derftand them. Raleigh. 

The nature ef the Hebrew verfe, as the meaneft 
Hebrician knoweth, conGfts of uneven feet. 

Peacham. 
He'caTomMB, ni fe [hecatembe, French; 
tnarowfn.) A facrifice of an. hundred. 
» cattle. 
In rich mens homes 
] bid kill fome beas; but no becatomds z, 


None ftarve,.none furfeit fo, Donne. 
One of thefe three is a whole decatoms, 
And therefore only.one of them fhall die. Dryden. 
Her triumphant fons in war fucceed, 
And flaughter’d becasombs around ’em bleed. 
Addifon. 
Ha'cricate adj. [beétigue, French, 
He'cTick, [trom sis. | 
1. Has- 


HED 


t. Habitual ; conftitational. ge 


This word is joined. only. to that kind of fever 
which is flow and continual, and ending. in a con- 
fumption, is the contrary. to thofe fevers which arife 
from a plethora, or too'great fullnefs from obftruc- 
Itis attended with too lax a ftate of the excre- 


tion. 
ety paffages,. and generally thòfe of ‘the fkin; 


whereby fo much runs otf as leaves. not refittance 
enough in the contractile veifels to keep them fuf- 
ficiently diftended, fo that they vibrate oftener, 
agitate the fluids the more, and keep them thin and 


hor. 
A beétick fever hath got hold 
Of the whole fubftance not to be controul’d: í 
; Donne. 
2. Troubled with a morbid heat. evil 


Quiney. 


No Heétick ftudenticars the gentle maid,- Taylor, « 


He'crice.2.f. Amheétick fever. 
Like the Seé?ick in my blood: he rages, 

And chou muft cure me. 

He'cror #./.. {from the name. of Hedor, 


the great Homeric warriour.}] A bully ;- 


a bluftering,. turbulent, 
noify fellow. 

Vhofe ufurping 4¢fors, who pretend to honour 
without religion, think the charge of a lye a blot not 


pervicacious 


to be wafhed out but by blood; Soutd. 
We'll take‘one cooling cup of neCtar,. 
And drink to-this celettial Leéor. Prior. 


Fu He'ctor.v. a. [from the noun.|] To 
threaten. ;. to treat with infolent authori- 
tative terms. t, 

They reckon they muft part with honour toge- 
ther with their opinion, if they fuffer themfelves to 
be beċtored out of it., Government of the Tingue. 
\ The weak low fpirit Fortune makes her flave ; 
But fhe’s a drudge, when deGor'd by the brave. 

Deyden, 

An honeft man,.when he came home at night, 
found another fellow domineeringin his family, bec- 
toring his fervants, and calling for fupper. 

Arbuthnotts Hiftory of Fobx Bull, 

To He'ctor. v. ne To play the bully; to 

blofter.. 


They have attacked me, fome with piteous moan; 


and outcries, others grinning and only thewing their 
teeth, others ranting and beéPoring,.others {colding 
“Stilling fleet. 


and reviling. 
»_ One would think the deGcrimg, the ftorming, the 
fullen, and all the different fpecies of the angry, 
fhould be cured. Spe, 
Don Carlos made her chief director, 
That the might o’er thefervants bedor. ~ Swift. 
Heperaceous.. adj.. [Lederaceus, Lat.] 
Producing ivy. Dia. 
HEDGE. »./. [hegxe, Saxon.] A fence 
made round grounds with prickly bufhes, 
or woven twigs. . 
It is a good wood for fire,.if kept dry ; and is 
very vfeful for ‘takes in bedges. | aon ek 
The gardens: unfold variety of colours to the eye 
every morning, and the dedges breath is beyond all 
perfume. Pope. 
Through the verdant maze 
Of fweet-briar hedges | purfue my walk. Thomon. 
Hernaez, prefixed to any word, notes fome- 


baps*from a bedge, or hedge born. man, a 
man without any known place of birth. 
There are five in the firft thew: the pedant, the 
braggart, the Ledge-pri¢f?, the fool, and the boy. 
> i Shakefpeare. 
The clergy do much better than a little bedge, 
contemptible, slliterate vicar cap be. prefumed to do. 
Swift, 
A perfon, whoyby his ftyle and literature, feems 
to have been the corrector of a bedge-pre/s in Little 
Beitain, proceeded gradually to an. author. Swift, 
To Hence. z..a. [from the noun. 
1. To inclofe with a hedge, or.fence of 
wood dry or growing. 
Hedge thy poffeffion ahout with thors. Feelef. 


Thole alleys muftbe brdged at both ends, to keep 
oat the wind. Bacon, 


Sbake/p. Hamlet. 


thing mean, vile, of.the loweft clafs: per- (2. A term of reproach. 


HED 
2. To obftrud, 
1 will Ledge up thy way with thorns. 
3. To incircle for defence. 

England, bedg’d in with the main, 
That water-walled bulwark, {till fecure 

| And’confident from foreign purpofes. 

There’s fuch divinity doth edge aking, 

That treafon can but peep to what it would. - 
Shake/peare. 
4. To fhut up within an inclofare. 

It mutt not be paid and exported in ready money ; 
fo fays Our law; but that is 2 law to bedge in the 
cuckow, and ferves for no purpofe; for if we export 
not goods, for which our merchants have money due 
to them, how can it be paid by bills of exchange. ` 


l Loche. 
5# To force iuto a place already full. » This 
feemsto be miftaken for edge. Toedge 
in, is- to-put in by the way that requires 
leaft room; but hedge. may. fignify. to 

thruft in with difficulty, as into a hedge. 
You forget yourfelf _ . 
To hedge mein. Shake/p. Julius Cafar. 
When [ was hafty, thou delayd"ft me longer: ~- 

I pr’ythee, let me Ledge one moment more 

| Isto-thy'promife ; tor thy life preferv'd, Dryd. 
- When you arerfent on an.errand, be fucerto bedge 
in fome bufinels of your.own, Swift. 


YoHepvce.v. 2. To fhift; to: hide- the 
head. 

I msfelf fometimes hiding mine honour in my 
neceffity,.am fain to Ihuffe, to bedpr, and to lurch: 
Shakefprare. 
Hepce-Born, adj. [Zedge and born. | \ Of 

no known birth ;_meanly born.. 
He thea, that isnot furnith’d ia this fort, 
Doth but ofurpthe facred name of knight, 
And fbould,.if I were worthy to be: judge, 
Be quite degraded, like a beage-born {wain, 
That doth prefume to boat of gets blood, Shak. 


HEDGE creerer. x. /. [hedge and creep. ] 
One. that fkulks under hedges for bad 


purpofes. | 
Hepce-rumirory.7.f A plant; fuma- 
ria fepium, Ainfworth. 
HEDGE-HOG, 2. f.. [hedge and. hog; cri- 
naceus. | 
1. Ananimal fet with prickles, like thorns 
in an hedge. 
Like bedge-bog:, whieh 
Lie tumbling in my bare-toot way, and mount 
Their pricks at my foot-fall.  Shake/p. Tempcf. 
Few have belie! to fwaliow, or hope enough to 
experience, the eollyrium of Albertus; that is to 
make one feein the dark: yet thus much, according 
unto his receipt, will the sight eye of an bedge-bog, 
boiled in oil, and preferved in a brazen veflel, effect. 
Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
The dedge-bog hath his backfide and flanks thick 
fet.with {trong and tharp prickles ; and befides, by 
the help of amufcle, can contraét himfelfintoa glo- 
bular E and fo withdraw his. whole underpart, 
head, belly and legs, within his thicket of prickles. 


Ray. 


Hof. ii. 6. 


Shake/p. 


Did’ft thou not kill this king? 
— l grant ye. 
——Do'ft grant me, Ledge. bog? Sbakefp. 
3- A plant; trefoil; medica:echinata. 
Ainfworth, 
4+ The globe fih ; ‘orbis echinatus. Ainfw. 
Hepce-Hyssop. n. /. [hedge and hyfop.] 
A fpecies of willowwort ; gratiola. 
Hedge-byffop is a purging medicine, anda very 
rough one : ‘externally it is faid to be a vulaerary. 
Hiil’s Mat. Medica. 
HEDGE-MUSTARD. 2. /. A plant. 
HEDGE-NETTLE. #, fe A plant ; galeopfa. 
Ainfworth. 
HeDGE-NOTE. mf. [hedge and aote.) A 
word of contempt for low-writing, 


HEE 


When they began to be fomewhat better bred, 
they left their bedge-nores for-another fort of poems 
which was alfo full of pleafant raullery, Dryd. 


Hepce-pic..2. fa [hedge and pig-| A 
young hedge-hog. | 
Thrice the bririded cat hath mew’d, 
Thrice and once the bedge=pig whin’ds Shakefps 
Hevcs-row. n.f [hedge and row] The 
feries of trees or bufhes planted for in- 
clofures. 
Sometime walking not unfeen 
By bedge-rew elms, on hillocks green- Milton. 
The tields in the northera fide are divided by 
hedge-rows of myrtle. Berkley to Pope. 
Hepce-sParrow: z. / [hedge and /par- 
row ; curruca.| A {parrow that-lives 
in bufhes,: diftinguifhed, from a-fparrow 
that builds‘ in thatch. 
The bedge-/parrow fed-the cuckdo fo long, 

That it had its head bit off by its young. . Sidney. 
HE'DCING-BILL, 2. f. ee and d://.] A 
cutting hook,ufed in making hedges. 

Comes matter Dametas with a bedging-dill in 
his hand, chafing and fwearing. _ Shake/p. 
He’pGgr..n. f [from hedge}. One -wha- 
makes hedges. 
l Thé labour’d ox 
In his loofe traces from the furrow came 
And the fwink'd Ledger at his fupper fat. Milrom. 
He would be laughed at, that thould go about to 
makea fine dancer out of a-country hedger at pait 
fifty. Locke, 
Yo HEED. v.. a. [hedan, Saxon.] To 
‘mind ; to regard ; to take notice of ; to 
attend. 
With pleafure Argus the mufician Seeds ; 
But wonders much at thofe new vocal reeds. Dryd. 
He will no more have clear ideas of all the opera~ 
tions of his.m!nd, than’ he will have all the particular 
ideas ofany land{cape or clock, whoewill not-turn his 
eyes to it. and.with attention beed all the parts a. 
ecke, 
Her Danfi [from theverb. ] 
1.. Care; attention. 
© __ With wanton deed and giddy*cunning, 
The melting voice through mazes'running, Milton. 
Take beed that, in their tender years, idcas, that 
have no natural cohefion, come not'to be united in. 


theirheads. Locke. 
Thou muft take beed, my Portius ; . 
The world has all its eyes on Cato’s fon. Addifowe- 


2.. Caution; fearful atterition ; fufpicioys: 
watch. 

Either wife bearing or ignorant carriage is caught 
as men catch difeafes, one of another ; therefore, 
let mentake bed of theireompany. Shake/peare. 

Take beed ; have open eye; tor thieves do foot 

by night: 
Take beed ere Summer comes, or cuckoo birds 
affri “ht. Sbake/p, Merry Wives of Windfor. 
3..Care to avoid. i 

We fhould take eed of the negle& or contempt of 

of his worthip. f Tillet foz. 
4. Notice ; obfervation.. 

Speech muft come by hearing and learning ; and 
birds give mote Seed, and mark worde more than 
beatts, Bacon. 

5. Serioufnefs; ftaidnefs. í 

He did unfeal them ; and the firit he view'd, 

He did it with a ferious mind; a beed 
Was in his countenance. 
6..Regard ;. refpectful notice. 
Ii is a way of calling.a mana fool, whenno bred 
is given to what he fays. L'Efirange. 
He'ene ur. adj, {trom heed.) 
1.. Watchful ; fufpicions ; vigilant. 
Give him heedful note ; 

For l mine eyes will rivet to his face; 

And, after, we will both our judgments join, 

In cenfure of his feeming, Shake/p. Hamler. 
2. Attentive; . careful; obferving ; with of. 

I am commanded 
To tell the pallon of my fovereign’s beart, 


Shakefp. 


Where- 


HEE 
Where fame, late en’tring at bis beedful ears, 
Hath plac’d thy beauty's image and thy virtue. 
Shakefpeare. 

To him onċ of the other twins was bound, 

Whilftl had been like beed ful of the other. 
Shake/peare. 

Thou, dred fu/ of advice, fecare rocecd ; 

My praife the precept is, be thine the deed. Pope. 
Heleprutyy. adv. [from heedful.) At- 
tentively ; carefully ; cautioufly. 

Let the learner maintain an honourable opinion 
of his inttruétor, and, Seedfully liten to, his inftruc- 
tions, as one Willing to be led. < Warts 

Heeprurness. #./- [frompbeedful.} Cau- 


tion ; vigilance ; attention. 


He'epiey. advi Cautioufly’; vigilantly.- 
Dia.. 


Hé'epiwesss(x. A ‘Caution ; vigilance. 
Dia. 
He'epwess. adj. [from keed. Y, Negligent; 
inattentive ; carelefs; thoughtlefs; re- 
gardlefs ; unobferving : with of ` 
The beedle/s lover does not know 
Whole eyes they aré that wound him fo." © Waller, 
Heedlefs of verfe, and hopelcfs of the crown, 
Scarce halt a wit,*and more than half a'clown. 
ihat Dryden. 
Some ideas which have | more) than’ once otfered 
themfelves to the fenfes, have yet been little taken 
notice of ; the mind being either Seed/e/s,as.in chil- 
dren, or otherwife employed, as in men. 
Locke. 


Surprifes are often fatal to beed/e/s unguarded, in- 


nocence. Sherlocks 


» 


Hi'epiessLy. adv. [from heedle/s. | Care- 
lefsly ; negligently ; inattentively. 
Whiltt ye difcharge the duties of matrimony, ye 
beedlefsly flide into fin. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
He/EDLESSNESS. 2 fo. [from., headle/s. | 
Carelefinefs ; thoughtleffnefs,; negli- 
ence ; inattention. 
In the little harms they fuffer from knocks and 
falls, they fhould not be pitied, but bid do fo again ; 
which is a better way to cure their beed/fsne/s: 


s olecke. 
HEEL. 2.f/v{peles Saxon.] 
1.°The part of the foot that protuberates 
behind. 
If the Tuxated bone be diftorted backward, it 
lieth over the beel bone. Wifcman's Surgery. 
3. The whole foot of animals. 
The ftag recals his ftsength,.his peed, 
His winged beels, and then his armed head ; 
With thefe t’ avoid, with that his fate to meet 5 
"But fear prevails, and bids him truft his fect. 


Denham, 
Pegafus appeared hanging off the fide of a rock, 
with a fountain running from his beel. Addifor. 


3. The feet, as employed in flight. 

Nothing is commoner, in times of danger, than 
for men to leave their mafters to bears and tygers, 
and thew them a fair pair of bee?s for't. L' Effrange, 

4. To be at the Heers. To purfue clofely ; 


to follow hard. 

Sir, when comes your book forth ? 

—Upon the Ae/s of my prefentment. Shakifp. 

But is there no fequel at the bez/s of this mother’s 
admiration ? Shakefp. Hamlet. 

5. To attend clofely. 
Could we break our wa 
By force, and at our dee/s all hell fhould rife 
Wich blackett infurre€tion, to confeund 
Heav’n’s pureft light. Milton. 
6. To purfue as an enemy. 

‘The Spaniards fled on towards the North to feek 
their fortunes, being Rill chafed by the Englith navy 
at their Seeds, until they were fain to give them over 
for want of powder. Bacon. 

Want ! hungry want ! that hungry meagre tiend, 
ls at my bereds, and chaces me in view. O1way'. 
. To follow clofe as a dependant. 

‘Through proud London he came fighing on, 

After th’ admired 4eels of Bolingbroke, — Shuke/p. 
Z 


cH El 


8. To lay by the HeerLs. To. fetters to, 


fhackle : to put intogywves. 
If the king blame me for'ty I'll /ay ye all 
By tb’ heels, and fuddenly 3 and on-your heads 
Clap round fines for neglect. Shakefp. 
One half of man, his mind, 
Is, fut juris, unconfin'd, l 
| And cannot be laid by the beels, Hudibrag. 
| _ -Lbegan. to fmoke that they were a parcel of mum- 
mers; and wondered ‘that none- of the Middlefex 
| jultices touk care to Jay fome of them 4y the beels. 
T A a Addifon. 
g. Any thing thaped like a heel. 
, At the other fide. is a- kind of beel or knob, to 
break clots with. Mortimey’s Hufbandry. 
10. ‘The back part of a ftocking : whence 
the phrafe to be out at heels, to be worn 
out. EA 
A good man’s fortune-may grow out at beels. 
Shakefpeare. 
To Heer. v. n. [from the nonn.] 
1. To dance. | 
rr, F cannot fing, 
, Nor deed the high lavole, mor fweeten talk. | 
Shakefpeare. 
2.: To lean on one fides as, the thip deeds. | 
ToHeev wea. -+ Tovarm acock. 


HEE'LERe m. f. [from keel] A cock that 
| ftrikes well with his heels. 
Helev-erece. 2. fo [heel and, piece.]. A 
| ‘piece fixed on,the hinder partiof the thoe, 
to fupply what is worn away. | 
(oHesL-prece. w.a. [hee] and piece.) "To 
| put a piece of léatHer ona hoe heel.” *”’ 
Some blamed Mrs. Bull’ for new becl-picċing her 
| fhoes. Arb. 
Herr. m. /. [from eave. ] 
1. Heaving ; effort. 
May be in the cup 
A {pider fteep’d, and one may drink, depart, 
And yet partake no venom; tor his knowledze ” 
ls not infected : but if one prefent WD 3 
Th’ abhorr’d'ingtedient to his eve, make known» » 
How he hath drunk, he cracks his gorge, his fides 
With violent befts. . Shakefp, Winter Tale, 
2. [For beft.}' Handle. 
His oily fide devours both blade:and beft. >?» 
iyt So. LATS Waller. 
He'crra.#.f. [Arabick.] A term inchro- 
nology, fignifying the epocha, or ac- 
count of time, ufed by the Arabians and 
Turks, who begin their sapaan 
from the day that Makomet was forced to 
make his efcape from the city of Mecca, 
which happened ‘on Friday, July 16. 
A. D. 622, under the reign of the em- 
peror Heraclius Harry. 
He1'FeR 2./. [hėapone Saxon.) A young 
cow. 
Who finds the Aeifer dead and bleeding frefh, 
And fees faft by a butcher with an axe, 
But will fufpeét "twas he that made the flaughter ? 
Shake/p. 
A heifer will put up her nofe, and fnuf in the air, 
againft the rain. Bacon. 
For her the flocks refufe their verdant food, 
Nor thirity beifers feek the gliding flood. Pope: 
HEIGH HO. inter. 
1. An expreffion of flight langour andiun- 
eafinefs. 
Heigh bo !.an't be not four by the day, I'll be 
hang'd. ; Sdak, 
2. It isufed by Dryden, contrarily to cuf- 
tom, as a voice of exultation. 
We'll tofs off our ale ’till we cannotftand, 
And beigb-bo tor the honour of Old England. 


Hzicur. z. /. [from kigh.) Vr 
1. Elevation above the ground ; Indefinite. 


Dryd. 


HET 


Into what pit thou feeft,. i 
| From, what height fall’n ! Milian 
An.amphitheatre’s amazing Lefgit 
Ficre fills the eye with terror and delight. Addi/ox. 
z. Altitude ; definite fpacc, meafured up- 


wards. + l 
Abroad I'll ftudy thee, i 
i As he removes far off, that great Scighrs takes. 
Donne. 
There isin Ticinium a cburch that is in length 
one hundred feet, in breadth twenty, and in deigle 
near hifty. Bacon. 
l An ainphitheatre appear'd, 
: Rais'd io degrees, to fixty paces rear'd ; 
:. What when aman was plac’d in one degree, 

_ Height was allow'd for’ bamrabove tofee.  Drydevz, $ 
3. Degree of latitude. Latitudes are higher , 
as they approach the pole. | 

Guinea lieth to the North fea, in the fame eighe 
as Peru to the South. Abts. 
4. Summit ; afcent ; towering eminence ; * 

high place. . 
From Alpine Seighrs the father firtt defcends 3 
His daughter’s huiband in the plaimattends. i 
J 4 Dryd. “En, - 
ç: Elevation of rank; {tation of dignity; 
> great degree of excellence. w eg 
By him that rais’d me to this careful bergbr, ~ 
From that contented hap which I enjoy’d. Shak, 
Ten kingshad from'the Norman ĉonqu’ror reign'ds 
When England to her.greateft beig br attain’d, 
Of pow’r, dominion, glory, wealth, and.ttate. 
i tei 4 * “Daniel, 
Every man of learning need not enter into thcir 
| difficulties, nor climb the Scighrs to which fome 
| others have arrived, of Ah Watts. 
6. The utmoft degree ; full completion. 
Putrefa€tion doth not rife to its eight at once. 


T pe ^s  ~ Bacon, 
Did-not-fhe ps 
Of Timna firit betray meand reveal 
The fecret, wrefted from me in the Leighe 
Ot nuptial love profefs'd 2 sey Milton, 


i *- Hide me from the face 
| Of God, whom to behold was then my Zeftgbet ` 
“Ofhappinefs! 9 494 Milton, 
‘Defpair is the bergbr of madnefs. => Sherlock, 
>. Utmoft exertion. À 
Come on, fir; I fhall now put you to the Arigke 


of your breeding. Shakefp. 
8; State of exgellence; advance owais 
erfection. 


Sociai duties are carried to greater beigbrs, and, 
enforced, with ftronger motives, ‘by the principles of 
our religion. Addifon. 


To He'tGuTen. v. a. [from height. ] 
te To raife higher. 
2. To improve; to meliorate.' 
3. To aggravate. 
Foreign itates ufed their endeavours to beigbrex our 


confufions, and plunge us into all the evils of a civil 
wat. Addifon. 


4. To improve by decorations. 

Asin a room, contrived far itate, the heightof 
the roof fhould bear a proportion to the area ; fo in 
the beigbtenings of poetry, the ftrength and vehe- 
mence of figures fhould be fuited to the occafion. 

a Dryden. 
HEINOUS. adj. [haineux, French, from 
hane, hate; or from the Teutonick, oor, 
fhame.} Atrocious; wicked in a high 
degree. 

To abrogate or innovate the gofpel of Chriftyif 
menor angels fhould attempt, it were moit Leinexs 
and accurfed facrilege. Hooker, 

This is the man thould do'the bloody deed : 
The image of a wicked beizous fault 
Lives in his eye. Shakefp. 

As itis a moft heinous, fo it is a moft dangerous 
impiety to defpife him that can deftmy us. Tidlor/on. 

Ha'rrousiy. adv. [from heinous. } Atro- 
cioully; wickedly. 
‘He'rxous. 


à 


HEL 
T P g n ? 
He'twousness. z. f. [from heinous.) Atro- 
cioufnefs ; wickednefs. onp 
He who can treat offences, provoking God, as 
jefts) and trifles, muft have little fenfe of the beinouf- 
nefs of them. Rogers. 
Heir. 2. f. [deire, eld French; bæres; 
Latina} is fani ni tebras . 
te One that is inheritor'of any thing after 
the prefent poffeffor. 
An 4eir fignifies the eldeft, who is, by the laws 


of England, to have all his father's land. Locke. 
What lady is that? 
The beir of Alanfon, Rofaline her name. Shake/p. . 


That I'll give my voice on Richard’s fide, 
To bar my mafter’s beiss in true defcent, 
God knows I will not do it. 

Being eirs together of the grace of life., 
we ye, > eset Peli. 7. 
Sunk is the hero, and his glory loft, ; 


~ And Ihis beir in mifery alone: ` Pope. 


"The Seirs to titles and large eftates have a weak- | HE'LIOTROPE. nf. {n 


nefs in their eyes, and a tenderne!s in their conftitu- 
ot sem Os l - Swift. i 


“ations. ** i 
2) One'new'ly inheriting an eftate. 
The'young extravagant 4eir had gota new fteward, 
and was refolved to'loxk’intovhis eftate. Swift, 
To Herr v.a. [from the noun.) + Toin- 
herit. ; 

His fon in blooming youth was fnatch'd by fate, 

‘One only daughter beir’d the royal itate. Dryden, 
He'tress. w. A ffrom 4err.] An inherftrix ; 
a woman that inherits. 

An dcirefs the, while yet alive ; 

All that was her’s to him did give. Waller. 

Æneas, though he married the beireft of the 
crown, yet claimed no tide to it during the life of 
his father-in-law, l _ Dryden. 

He'trress. adj. [from beir.] Without'an 
heir; wanting one to inherit after him. 
I ftill chink of k 
The wrong I did myfelf ; which was fo much, 
Vhat beirlefs it hath made my kingdom. Shake/p. 
He'irsutr. 2. /. [from beir.] The fate, 
chara@er, or privileges of an. heir. 

A layman appoints ao heir or an-executor in his 
will, to build an hofpital within a year, under pain 
of being deprived of his Leinjoip. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Hesrcoom. 2. J. (heir and zeloma, goods, 
Saxon.] Any furniture or moveable de- 
creed to defcend by inheritance; and there- 
fore infepatable from the freehold. 

` = Achilles" {ceptre was of woed, 
Tranfmitted to the hero’s line; 
Thence through a long defcent of kings ` 
Came an deirloomy as Homer fings. Swift. 


Hectp. The preterite. and part. paff. of 


bold. 
A rich man beginning to fall, is 4c/d ap of friends. 


j Ecclef. 
If Minerva had not appeared and beld his hand, 
he had executed his defign. Dryden, 


HELIACAL. adj. (heliague,’ French, from 
nds] Emerging from the luftre of the 
fun, or falling into it. 


Halvhey afcribed the heat’ ef the feafon to. this 

Rar, they would not-have computed from its be/iacal 
* afeent. Brown. 
Te/LIAcaLLy. adv, [from heliacal.} 

From the rifing of this ftar, not cofmically,. that 
is, with the fun, bat beliuca’ly, that is, at i emer- 
fion from the rays of the’ fun, the ancients com- 
puted their canicular days. 4) “Browne 

+s He id tempeftuoustin the’Summer, ‘when he rifes! 
beliacall},, andyrainy 1a, the’ Winter, when he rifes 
achronically. a pas baa ia Dryden. 


Ara eA 
He'ttcat.cadvef helice, French, from tg. ] 
Spiral; with many circumvolutions. 
Thelserew.is a kind'of wedge, multiplied or con- 
tinued by a de/ical. revolution abdut a cylinder; re- 
ceiving ate mation not frum any. ftrokey but ftom a 
vectis aone end of if, ; | Wilkins 


> i 


Srrweré fixedrin its centre. 


> Dak fier es H e'L 1OSCOPE. n, f.-[ heliofcope, Fr. #ae@~ and 


HEL 


1 He':10p Parabola, in mathematicke, or the 


parabolick fpiral, isa curve which arifes 
from the fuppofition of the,axis of the 
common Apollonian parabola’s being bent 
round into the periphery of'a circle, and 
is a line then paffing through the extre- 
mities of the ordinates, which do now 
converge towards the centre of the faid 
circle. Harris. 
HELIOCE'NTRICK. adje [beliocentrique, Fr. 
nar and niv7 ee. 
“The beliocentrick place.of a planet is -faid to be 


fuch as it would appear tous from the fun, if our eye 
Harris, 


“Cromw.] A fort'of telefcope fitted fo-as 
to look on the body of the fun, withovt 
offence to the eyes. hy Harris. 

AO and teirw ; belio- 
trope, French ; heliotropium; latin, ]: „A 
plant that turns towards the fun; but 
morë particularly the turnfol, or fun-' 
flower. i O3; 

*Tis an obfervation of flatterers, that they are like 
the beliotrope; they oper only towards the fun, but 
fhut:and contract themfelves at night, and in cloudy 
weather.” Government of the Tongue. 

He’LIsPHERICAL. adj. [helix and /phere: | 

The Leli/pherical line is the rhomb line in navi- 
gation, and is fo called becaufe on the globe it winds 
round the pole fpirally, and ftill comes nearer and 
nearer to it, but cannot terminate in it, Harris. 

HE'LIX. 2. /. (Felice, French; ag... Part 
of a fpiral line; a circumvolution. 

Find the true inclination of the fcrew, together 


with the quantity of water which every e/ix does 
contain. Wilkins. 


HELL. zx. /. [helle, Saxon. ] 


1. ‘The place of the devil and wicked fouls. 
For it is a knell 
That fummons thee to heaven or to bell. Shake/p. 
If a man were a porter of bell gates, he fhould 
have old turning the key. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 
. Let none admire 
That riches grow in bel/; that foil may bet 


D: ferve the precious bane. Milton. 
Hell's black tyrant trembled to behold 
The glorious light he forfeited of old. Cowley. 


2. The place of feparate fouls, whether 
good or bad. 


I will go down to my fon mourning to bell, Gen. 
He defcended into: be//. Apofiles Creed. 


3. ‘Temporal death. 


The pains of 4e/f came about me; the fnares of 
death overtook me. Palm xviii. 4. 


4. The place at a running play- to which 
thofe who are caught are carried. 


Then couples three be ftraight allotted there; 
They of both endsithe middle two do fly; 
The two that in the mid-place, 4e// called were, 
Muf ftrive with waiting feot and watching eye; 
To catch of them, and them to bell to bear, 
That they, as well as they, 4e// may fupply. Sidney. 
5+ The place into which the taylor throws 
his threds. 
‘This trufty fquire,: he had as well 
As the bold Trojan knight feen bell; 
Not with a counterfeited pafs 
Of golden bough, but true gold-lace. 
Ajn Covent-Garden did a taylor dwells 
Who might deferve a placé.in his own d//. p 
King's Cookerys 


efladibras. 


6.. The infernal powers. i 
Much danger firft, much toil did he fuftain, 
While Saul and bed croit his itrong tate in vain. 

Cowley. 

7- It is ufed in compofition by the old 
_ writers mase than by the modern, 

HELL-BLACR, aaj. Flack as hell. soon 

n i 


- 


HEL 

"== The fea, with duch a ftorm as his bare head 

Inbe/l-b/ack night endur’d, would have boil’d up, , 

And,quench’d the felled fires. Shak. King Lear. 
HîLL- BRED. adj. [hell and bred.) Produced 

in hell. 
Heart cannot think what courage and what cries, 
_ With foul enfouldred fmoak and flafhing fire, 

The bell-bred beatt threw forth into the ikies. Spen/, 
HELL-EROTH. u. fe. [hell and broth.) A 

compofition boiled up for infernal pur- 

ofes. 
Adder’s fork, and blind worm’s fting, 

Lizard’s leg, and owlet’s wing; 

For a charm of powerful trouble, 

Like a be/l-broth boil and bubble. Shake/p. Macé. 
Heut-poomepds'ad). [hell anddoom.| Con- 

figned'to hell. 

And reckon’it thou thyfelf with fpirits of heav'nj 

Hell-doom'd! and breath’it defiance here and fcorn, 
) Where Preign king? Milton. 
HeLn-GoveRNED. adj. DireAed by hell. 

Earth gape open wide and eat him quick, 

As thou doft fwallow. up this good kings blood, 

Which his bel/-govern'd arm hath butchered. Shak. 
HeELL-HATED. adj. Abhorred like hell. 

Back do I 'tofs thele treafons'to thy head, 

With the bell-bated lie o’erwhelm thy heart. Shak. 
HELL-HAUNTED. adj. [hell and haunt.) 

. Haunted by the devil. 

Fierce Ofmond clos’d me in the bleeding bark, 

And bid me ftand expos’d to the bleak winds, 

Bound to the fate of this he//-baunted grove... Dryg, 
HeLL-HouND. x. f. [hellé hund, Saxon,} 
1. Wog of hell, 

From forth this kennel of thy womb hath crept 

A bell-hourd that doth huntius all to death. Shakes, 

Now the Le/l-Lownds with fuperior {peed 
Had reach’d the dame, and, faftening on her fide, 
The ground with iffuing ttreams of purple dy’d. 
Dryden, 
2. Agent of hell. 
l call’d 

My bell-bounds to lick up the draf, and filth, 

Which man’s polluting fin with;taint had: fhed 

On what was pure. Milton. 
Hevu-kite. a fi [hell and kite.} Kite of 
+ infernal breed. | ‘The term 4e// prefixed to 
any word notes deteftation. 

Did you fay all? What all? Oh, bed/-Aite! all? 

What, allimy pretty chickens; and their dam, 

At one tell twoop? Shakefp. Macheth. 
HE'LLEBORE. z. f. [helleborus, Lat. } Chritt- 

mas flower. La. 
He'L BEBOR E White? 1 fi [veratrum, Lat. } 
A plant. 
There are great doubts whether any of its fpecies 
be the true bellebore of the ancients. Millis. 


HE'LLENISM. m. A [PAn ws] A Greek 
idiom. Ainfworth. 
He'LLISH. adj. [from Ael/.) 
1. Sent from hell; belonging to hell. 
O.thou celettial oc.infernal fpirit of love, or what 


other heavenly or Sc//i/h title thou liit to have, for 
effets of both I fnd'in myfelf, have compaffion of 


me. Sidney. 
Victory and triumph to the Son of God, 

Now entering his great duel, not of arms, 

But to vanquith by wifdom belli/b wiles. Mikron, 


2. Having the qualities of hell ; infernal; 
wicked; deteftuble. 

No benefits fhalt ever allaythatdiabolical rancour 
that ferments in fome belli/b breaks, but chat iewill 
foam out at its foul mouth in flander. South. 

HE'LLISHLY. adv, [from felli/b.) Infer- 
nally; wickedly; deteftably. 

HE'LLISHNESS. 2. fa [from hellib.] Wick- 
ednefs; abhorred qualities. 

He/tewarD. adv. [from hell] Toward 
hell. ' 

Be next thy care the fable theep to place 
Full o’er the pityanddcd/avesd qurn tyes face. Pape, 

Het 


HEL 


Heim denotes defence: as Eadhelm, happy 
defence; Sighelm, victorious defence ; 
Berthelm, eminent defence; like Amyntas 
and Boeius among the’ Greeks. G:bf, Cam. 

HELM. «. /[helm, Saxon, from belan, 
to cover, to protect. ] 

1. A covering for the head in wary 
met; a morrion; an headpiece. 

France fpreads his banners in our noifelefs land! 
With plumed Se/a the flayer begins his threats. 
Shakefpeare. 
Mneftheus lays hard load upon his beha. ryden. 
4. The part of a coat of arms that bears the 


creft. 

More might be added of be/ws, crefts, mantles, 

and fupporters. Camden's Remains. 
3. The upper part of the retort. 

The vulgar chymifts themfelves pretend to be able, 
by repeated cohobations, and other fit operations, to 
make the diftilled parts of a concrete bring itsown 
caput mortuum over the be/m, Boyle, 

4. [pelma, Saxon.] The ‘fteerage; the 
rudder. 
They did not leave the: 4é/m in ftorms'; 
And fuch they are make happy ftates. Bex Fonfon. 

More in profperity is reafon toft 
Than hips in ftorms, their be/ms and anchors loft. 

- Denham. 


a hel- 


Fair occafion fhews the fpringing gale, 

And int’reft guides'the 4e/m, and honour {wells the 
ail. Prior. 
5. The ftation of government. 

I may be wrong in the means; but that 1s no 
objection againft the defign: let thofe at the de/m 
contrive it better. ote Po ae Swift. 

6. In the following line it is difficult to 
determine whether feer/mar or defender is 
intended: I think /feer/man. 

You flander 
The Ee/ms © th’ ftate, who care for you like fathers, 
When you curfe them as enemies. Shakefp. 

Jo Herm. w. a. [from the noun.] Ta 
guide; to conduct. Hanmer. 

The very flream of his life, and ‘the bufinefs he 
hath be/med, muft give them.a better proclamation. 

. Shakefp. 


He'tmen. adj. [from-elm.] Furnifhed with 
a head-piece. 


TheSe/med cherubim _ 
Are feen in glittering ranks with wings difplay’d. 
Milton. 


Heimer. 2. f. [Probably a diminutive of 
helm.) A helm; a headpiece armour 
for the head. 


I faw him down; thrice up again, and fighting; 
From kelmet to the {pur all bleeding o'er. Shake/p. 
Sev’n darts are thrown at once, and fome rebound 
From his bright thield, fome on'his be/mer found. 
Dryden. 
Hetmixturce. adje [from Sapmi. ] 
Relating to worms. Di&. 
To HELP. u. a. preter. helped, or holp; 
part. helped, or bolpen. (bilpan, Gothick ; 
pelpan, Saxon. ] 
1. To afift; to fupport; to aid. 
Let us work as valiant men behoves ; . 
For boldeft hearts good fortune Ae/perh out. Fairfax. 
O Lord, make hafte to be/p me. Palms. 
God belped him againtt the Philiftines. 2 Chron, 
They Aelped them in all things with filver and 
gold. 1 Efär. 
A man.reads his prayers outof a book, as a means 
&o be/p his underftanding and direct his expreffions. 
Stilling fleet. 
2. It has, in familiar language, the particle 
cut, which feems to have meant, origi- 
pally, out of a difficulty. 
This he conceives not hard to bring about, 
4f all of you fhould join to 4e/p him out. Dryden. 
What 1 offr is fo far from doing any difkindnefs 
to the cavfe thefe gentlemen are engaged ip, that it 


J 1. Affittance; aid; fupport; fuccour. 


HEL 


the main thing whereat they (tuck. Woodward. 


The God of learning and of light, 
Would wanta god himfelf to be/p him out. Swift. 
3e To raife by help: with xp. 


hehath not another to 4e/p him up. Eccl. iv. 10. 
4. To enable to furmount: with over. 


ever the difficulty without any rebuke. 


5. To remove by help: with of. 


6. To free from pain or vexation. 


‘Love doth to her eyes repair, 
To elp him of his blindnefs, 
8. It is ufed commonly before the difeafe. 
The true calamus be/ps coughs. Gerard, 
9. To remedy; to change for the better. 
‘Ceafe to lament for that thou can’ft not belp ; 
And ftudy help forthat which thou lament’tt. Shak. 
10. To prevents to hinder. 


Thofe few wharefide among us, only becaufe they 


Swift. 


cannot be/p it. 
Af they take offence when we give none, itis a 
thing we cannot 4e/p, and therefore the whole blame 
muft lie upon them. Sanderfon, 
Itis a high point of ill nature to make fport with 
ary man’s imperfections that he cannot 4e/p. 
L’ Ejivange. 
Thofe clofing fkies may {till continue bright; 
But who can Se/p it, if youll make it night. Dryd. 
She, betwixt her modefty and pride, 
Her withes, which the could not 4e/p would hide. 
Dryden. 
It is reckoned ill manners for men to quarrel upon 


difference in opinion, becaufe that is a thing which 


no man can 4e/p in himfelf: 
11» To forbear; to avoid. 
He cannot e/p believing, that 
faw and heard. 


Swift. 


fuch things he 
Atterbury. 


d cannot belp remarking the refemblance betwixt 


him and our author in qualities, fame, and fortune. 


Pope. 


1z. To promote; to forward. 
And they be/ped forward the aflictive. Zech, 
If you make the earth narrower at the bottom 
than at the top, in fafhion of a fugar-loaf reveried, 
it will-Lelp the experiment. l Bacon. 
13. To HeLr to, To fupply with; to fur- 
nifh with. 
Whom they would 4e/p to a kingdom, thofe reign; 
and whom again they would, they difplace. , 
1 Mac. viii. 13. 
‘The man that is now with Tisefias can 4e/p him 
to his oxen again. 


L' Eftrange. 
14. To prefent at table. 
In plenty ftarving, tantaliz’d in ftate, 
And complaifantly be/p'd to all I hate; 
Treated, carefs’d, and tir’d, I take my leave. Pope. 
Yo Hep. Vv 7. 
1. To contribute affiftance. 
Sir, how comes it you 
Have bolp to make this refcuc? Shatkefy. 
Difcreet followers and fervants 4e/p much ‘to repu- 
tation. Bacon. 
Bennet’s grave look was a pretences 
And Danby’s matchiefs impudence 
Help'd to fupport the knave. Dryden, 
A gencrous prefent be/ps to perfuade as well as an 
agreeable perfon. Garib, 
2. To bring a fupply. 


Some wanting the talent to write, mado it their 
care that the actors fhould 4e/p out where the mufes 
failed. 


HELP, n. f. (from the verb; hulpe, Dutch. | 


Muleaffes defpairing to recover the city, hardly 
efcaped his enemies hands by the good 4e/p of his 
uncle, Kaciles. 

3 


doss them areal fervice, and kelp: them owt with)" 


Woe to hint that is alone. when he falleths for 


Wherever they are at a ftand, 4e/p them prefently 
Locke, 


Having never learned any laudable manual art, 
they have recourfe to thofe foolith or ill ways in ufe, 
to be/p off their time. Locke.’ 


Help andeafe them, but-by no means bemoan _ 
them. Lecke. 


7.: To cure; to heal: with of Obfolete. ' 
Shake/p. 


Rymer. , 


HEL 
He may be beholden ito- experience and acquired 
“notions, ‘where he thinks ‘he has not the leat Se/p 
from them. Lucke. 
So great is the ftupidity of fome of thofe, that 
they may have no fenfe of the be/p adminiftred to 
them. i Smalridge. 
2. ‘That: which gives help. . 
Though thefe contrivances increafe the power, yet 
they proportionably protrad the time; that which 
by fuch 4e/ps one man may do in a hundred days, 
may be done by the immediate ftrength of a hundred 
men m one day. Wilkins, 
Virtue is a friend and an 4e/p to nature ; but it is 
vice and luxury that deftroys it, and the difeafes of 
intemperance are the natural product of the fins of 
intemperance. South. 
Another help St. Paul himfelf affords us towards 
the attaining the true meaning contained in his 
epiftles. y Locke. 
3. That which forwards or promotes. 
Coral is in ufe as an elp to the teeth of children. 
Bacon. 
4. Remedy. » at 
There is no help for it, but he myft be taught ‘ace 
cordingly to comply with the faulty way of writing. 


Holder on Speech. 
HE'LPER. 2. f. [from kelp.] 
le An affiftant; san auxiliary; an aider; 


one that helps or affifts. 
There was not any left, nor any be/per for Ifrael. 


; 2 Kings. 
We ought to receive fuch,- that: we might be tel- 
low belpers to the truth. 3 Fo. vni. 


lt is impoflible for that man. to defpair who 
remembers that his Selper is omnipotent. 

_ _ Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
2. One that adminifters remedy. 
Compatfion, the mother of tears, is not always a 
mere idle fpeCtator, but ande/per oftentimes of evils. 
Hi . More. 
3. One that fupplies with any thing 
wanted: with ze. 
Heaven 
Hath brought me up to be your daughter's dower, 
As it bath fated her to be my motive, 
And 4e/per to a hufband. 
4. A fupernumerary fervant. 

l live in the corner of a vaft unfurnithed houfe: 
my family confitts of a fteward, a groom, a be/per 
in the ftable, a footman, and an old maid, Swift, 

He'Lprut. adj. [help and full. | 
1. Ufeful; that which gives affiftance. 
Let's fight with gentle words, 
*Till time lend friends, and friends their belpful 
fwords. Shake/p. 

He orders all the fuccours which they bring; 

The de/pful and the good about him run, 
And form an army. 
Z. Wholefome; falutary. 

A. (kilful chymift can as well, by feparation” of 
vifible elements, draw helpful medicines out of poifon, 
as poifon out of the moft fealthfal herbs. Ralsigb. 

HE'LPLESS. adj, [from elp.] 


1. Wanting power to fuccour one’s felf. ` 
One dire fhot l 
Clofe by the board the prince’s main-maft bore; 
All three now belplefs by each other lie. «Dryden. 
Let our enemies rage and perfecute the}.poor and 
the belplefs; but let it be our glory to be pure and 
peaceable. Rogers, 
2. Wanting fupport or affiftance. 
How hall I then your Se/ple/s fame defend? 
*Twill then be infamy to feem your friend. 
3. Irremediable ; admitting no help. 
Such belp/efs harms it’s better hidden keep, 
Than rip up grief, where it may not avail. Speafer. 
4. Unfupplied: void: with of. This is 
unufual, perhaps improper. 
Naked he lies, and ready toexpire, 
Helplefs of all that human wants require, 


Shake/ps 


Dryden, 


P Opte 


out ability ; without fuccour. 
HE'LPLESSNESS. m f. s belplys.| Want 
of ability; want of fuccour, 
Heurar 


Dryden. ` 
| HE'LPLESSLY. adv. [from kelpie] With- 


HEM 


Eletren-sxevter. adv. [As Skinner fan- 
cies from Peolyzen yceado, the darknefs 
of hell, hell fays he, being a place of 
confufion.]. In a hurry; without order ; 


tumultuoufly. 
Sir John, I amthy Pavol, and thy friend ; 
And be/ter-frelter have 1 rode to England, 
And tidings do I bring. Shakefp. 
He had no fooner turned his back but they were at 
it belter_fkelter, throwing books at one anothes’s 
heads. L' Eftrange. 
Herven: f- [pelpe, Saxon.] The handle 
™~ of an axe. 
The flipping of an are from’ the belve, whereby 
another is lain,- was the work of God himfelf. 
, Raleigh's tliftery. 
To tit 


To Herve. wv. a [fromthe noun. | 
a a helve or eee) 
EM. 7. fJ. [ Pem, Saxon. 
1. The a of a garment doubled and 
fewed to keep the threads from {preading. 
Rowlers muit be made of even cloth, white and 
genue, without Sem, feam, or thread hanging by. 
Wifeman. 
2. Hemmen, Dutch.) The noife uttered by 
a fadden and violent expiration of the 
breath. . 
1 would try if I could cry bem, and have him. 


Shakyp. | 


He loves to clear his pipes in good air, and is 
Rota little pleafed with any one who takes notice of 
the ftrength which he fill exerts in his morning 

ms. Addifon. 

3. Interjea. Hem! [Lat.] 

To Hem. v. a. 

1. To clofe the edge of cloth by a hem or 
double border fewed together. 

2. ‘lo border; to edge 

All the tkire about 
Was bem'd with golden fringe. Fairy Queen, 

Along the thoar of filver-ftreaming Thames, 
Whole rufhy bank, the which his river ems.) Spen/. | 

3- To enclofe ; to environ; to confine; to 
fhut: perhaps always with a particle; as, 
tx, about, rouad. 

So of either fide, ftretching itfelf in a narrow 
length, was it hemmed in by woody hills, as if in- 
deed nature had meant therein to make a place for 
beholders. Sidney. 

What lets us then the great Jerufalem 
With valiant fquadrons round about to bem? Fairf. 

Why, Neptune, haft thou made*us Rand alone, 
Divided from the world for this, fay they; 
Harm'd into be a fpoil totyranny, 
Leaving affliction hence no way to fly 2 

l hurry me i» halte away, 

And find his honour iz 2 pound, 
Elemsn'd hy a triple circle round, 
Chequer’d with ribbons, blue and green. Pope. 

Jo Hem. v. 2. [hemmen, Durch.) To utter 
a -noife by violent expulfion of the 
breath. | 

Fle’Micr any. m/f. [nwoiry, half, and xgaror, 
the fkull, or head.) A pain that affects 
only one part of the head at a time. 

: Quincy. 

He'Micrcre, 2. fe [ixr] A half 
round. 

Hr'mina.z.f. -An ancient meafure: now 
vfed in medicine to fignify about ten 
ounces in meafure. Quincy. 

He'mipLecy. 2. fe (fmu, half, and 
rrytow, to ftrike’ or feize.} ‘A palfy, or 
any nervous affection relating thereunto, 
that feizes, one fide at a time; fome par- 
tial diforder of the nervous fyftem. 

HEMISPHERE, 2. /. [apiegaigier ; hemi/- 
phere, French.) The half of a globe when 


Voce L 


Daniel. 


HEM 


it is fuppafed to be-cut through its eentre} 


in the plane of one of its greateft circles. 
That place is earth, the feat of man ;_that light 
His day, which elfe, as th’ other Lemi/pbere, 
Night would invade. 
Ahill 
Of Paradife, the highett from whofe top 
The Lemifphere of carth, in cleareft ken 
Stretch’d out to th’ ampleft reach of profpect lay. 
Milton. 
_The fun is more powerful in the northern hemif- 
Phere, and in the opogeum ;’ for therein his motion 
ìs flower, Brown. 
In open profpeét nothing bounds our eye, 
Until the earth feems join’d unto the kys 
So in this bemi/pbere our utmoft view 
Is only banded by our king and you. Dryden. 


HEMISPHERICAL. | adj.{ from hemi/phere.] 


Ailton, 


Hemispuy’rick. j Halfround; con- 
tining half a globe. 
The thin film ot the water fwells above the furface 


of the water itfwims on, and common! y conftitutes 
bemifpherical bodies with it. Boyle. 

A pyrites, placed in the cavity of another ot an 
bemi/pherick figure, in much the fame manner as an 
acorn in its cup. Hovdward, 

HelmMisticn. 2. fe [tuisizior: hemiftiche, 
French.) Half a verfe. 

He broke off in the Semifich, or midft of the 
verfe; but feized, as it were, with a divine fury, he 
made up the latter part of the bemi/fich. Dryden. 

forbs A po K. a. f. [Pemloc, Saxon.] An 
herb. | 


The leaves are cutinto many minute fegments : 
the petals of the flower are bifid, heart-fhaped, and 
unequal: the flower is fucceeded by two thort chan- 
neled feeds. One fort is fometimes ufed in medi- 
Cine, though it ts noxious; but the bem/lock of the 
antients, which was fuch deadly poifon, is generally 
fuppofed different, filler. 

He was met even now 
Crown’d with rank-fumiter and furrow-weeds, 
With hardock, Seaslock. Shake/p. King Lear. 

We cannot with certainty affirm that no man 
can be nourifhed.by wood or ftones, or that ald men 
willbe poifoned by bem/ock. Locke. 

HEMORRHAGE. g n.f. [eimweiayiæ; hemor- 
HE'MORRHAGCY, j 


flux of blood. 


Great bemorrbag y fucceeds the feparation, Ray. 


Twenty days faiting will not diminifh its quantity 


fo much as one great bemorrbage. Arbuthnot. 


HE’MORRHOIDS. v». S- [alpopiodis; Łe- 


morrhoids, Fe.] The piles; the emrods.| 


Swift. 


I got the bemerrbeids, 
He'MorRHOIDAL. adj. [bemorrhcidal, Fr. 


from hemorrhoids. | Belonging to the veins, 


in the fundament. 
Befides there are hemorrhages, from the nofe and 
bemorrboidal veins, and fluxes of rheum. Ray. 
Emboft upon the field, a battle tood 
Of leeches, {pouting 4emorrboidal blood. Garth, 


HEMP. z. /. [pznep, Sax. Lampe, Dutch; 
cannabis.) A fibrous plant of which coarfe 


linen and ropes are made. 
ke hath ‘digitated leaves oppofite to one another : 
the flowers have no vifible petals; it is male and 
female in different plants. dts bark is ufeful’ for 
cordage and cloth. Miller. 
Let gallows go for dogs let man go free, 
And let not 4emp his windpipe fuffocate. Shak, 
Hemp and flax are commodities that deferve en- 
couragement, both for their ufefulnefs and profit, 
Mortimer. 
Heme Agrimony.n.f. -A plant. 
The common hemp. agrimony is found wild, by 
ditches and fides of rivers. Miller, 
He'mP eN. adj. {from hemp.] Made of 
hemp. P 


F In foul reproach of knighthood’s fair degree, 


Abouwhis neck a bempemrope he'wears. Fairy’ Q. 
Behold 


Upon the bempen tackle fhip-boys climbing. Shak. 


He'n-narn. 
HE'N-HARRIER, j 


ragie, Fr.] A violent 


H EN 


Ye fhall have a bempên eaudle then; ard the help 
of a hatchet, Shake/p, 
Ltwitch'd his dangling garter from his knee ; 
He wiit not when the hempen {tring Idrew. Gay. 


HEN. 2. /. (penne, Saxon and Dutch; fax, 


German, a cock. 
1. The the female ofa houfe-cock, 
2. The female of any land fowl. 
The peacock, pheafant, and goldfinch cocks faye 
glorious colours ; the Zens have not. Bacon. 
Whilft the Aez bird is covering her eggs, the male 
generally takes his ftand upon a neighbouring bough 
within her hearing, and by that means diverts her 
with his fongs during the whole time of her fitting. 
Addifin, 
Oe’r the tracklefs wafe. 


The heath ber flutters. Toomfcn. 


Hen-priver. 2 J) [ben and driver.) A 


kind of hawk. 
The ben-driver | forbear to name. Walton. 
n.f. A kind of kite. 
Ainfworth. So called 
probably from deftroying chickens. 


Py Se 

HEN-HEARTED. adj. {hen and bedet.) 

Daftardly ; cowardly; like a hen, A 
low word. 

HEN-PECKED. adj. [hen and pecked.] Go- 


verned by the wife. 
A ftepdame too I have a curfed the, 
Who tules.my ben-perk'd fire, and orders me. 
Dryden. 
The neighbours.reported that he was hen-pecked, 
which was’ impoffible, by fuch a mild-fpirited wo- 
__Man as his wife. Arbuthnot. 
HEN-ROOST, x. f [hen and roof.] The 
place where the poultry reft. 
Many a poor devil ftands to a whipping poft for 
the pilfering of a filver.fpoon, or the robbing of a 
benerooft. I Efirange. 
Her houfe is frequented by a company of rogues, 
whom fhe encourageth to rob his ow At y Swift. 
If a man profecutes gypfies with feverity, his ben~ 


roof? is {ure to pay for it. Addifon. 
They oft have fally'd out. to pillage 
The 4en-rooffs of fome peaceful village. Tickell, 


HE'NBA NE. wf, [Ayofyamus, Latin.]. A 
plant. 

It is very often found growing upon the fides of 
banks and old dunghills. This is a very poifonous 
plant. Miller, 

That to which old Sccrates wae curs'd, 

Or Lenbane juice, to fwell ’em ’till they burft. 
i Dryden. 
He'n pit. me {Afine foliis hederaceis.) A 
plant. 

Ina Garcity in Silefia a rumour was fpread of its 
raining milletfeed; but it was found to be only the 
feed of the ivyeleaved fpeedwell, or {mall Aendit. 

? Derbam's Phyf. Theolog ye 
HENCE, adv. or interj. [þpeonan, Saxon ; 
hennes, old.Englih.] 
1. From this place to another. 


Difcharge my follow’rs; let them ence aways 
From Richard's night to Bolingbroke's fair day. 
Shake/pe 
Th’ Almighty hath not built . 
Here for his envy; will not drive us bence. Miltok 
A fullen prudence drew thee bence 
From noife, fraud, and impertinence, Rofcommort, 
2. Away; toa diftance. A word of come 


mand. 
' Be not found-here; borce with your little ones. 
Shake/p. 
Hence with denial vainy and coy.excufe, Milton. 
3 a a diftance; in-other places. Notvin 
ule. 
Why thould T then be falfe, fince it is true 


That I mult die bere, and live ence by truth 
Sbakefpa 
All members of our caufe, both here and bence, 
That are infinewed to this action, Shakefp. 
€ 4. From 


HEWN 


4. From this time; in the foture. 

He who can rcafon well to-day about one fort of 
matters, cannot at all reafon to-day about others, 
though perhaps a year bence he may. Locke. 

Let not pofterity a/thoufand years bence: look for 
truth in the voluminous anualsof pedants.. Arburb. 

§. For this reafon;: in confequence of this. 

Hence perhaps it. is, that Solomon calls the tear 
of the Lord the beginning of wafdom. Tillotfon. 

6. From this caufe; Bons this ground. 

By too {trong a projectile motion the aliment tends 


to putrefaction : bence may be deduced the. force of 


exzrcife in helping digeftion, - Arbuthnot on Alim. 
9. From this fource; from this original ; 

from this ftore. 

My Flora wasmy fun; for as 

One fun, fo but one Flora was ; 

All other faces borrowed beace 

Their light and grace as {tars do thence. Suckling. 
8. From hence is a vicious exprefiion, With 


crept into ufc even among good authors, , 


as the original force of the word heacewas 
gradually forgotten. Hence fignifies from 


this. 
An ancient.author prophefy’d from Lence, 


Behold on Latian inores a foreign prince! Dryden. | 


Jo Hencr. v. a. [from the adverb.] To 
fend off; to difpatch to.a diftance. Ob- 


folete. 


Go, bawling cur! thy hungry maw go fill 
On yon foul flock, belonging not to me; 
With that his dog he denc’d his flock’ he curs’d. 
Sidney. 


Hencero'RtH. adv, [hénonron’s, Saxon.) | 


From this time forward. . 
Thanes and kinfmen, 
Henceforth be earls. Shakefpeare’s Macbetb. 
Never benecforib hall I joy again ; 
Never, oh, never, hall I fee more joy. 
Happier thou-may*t be, worthier can’ft not be ; 
Tafe this, and be deaceforth among the gods, 
Thyfelf a goddefs. Milton. 
I never from thy fide bencefortb will ftray, 
Till day droop. * * Ailton. 
H we treat gallant foldiers in this fort, 
Who then Aénceforth to our defence will come? 
yeep Dryden. 
HenceroRwann. advi [hese and for- 


ward,| From this time to all futurity. 
fTence forward will l bear 


Upon my target three tair thining funs  "Sbakefp. 
Pardon I befeech you ; 
° Plenceforward Lam ever rul'd by you. Sbake/p. 


The royal academy will admit beaceforward duly 
fuch who areeudued with good qualities, Dryden. 


WHe’nenman. ae > [hýnca fervant, ahd 


man, Skinner; hengrz,a horfe, and mart, | 


Spelman.) “A page; an attendant, Ob- 
folete. 
Why thould. Titania crofs her Oberon: 
Udo but beg a little changling boy, 
‘To be my benchraan. - P- 
Three benchmen were forev'ry knightaflizn’d, 
Allin rich lisey clad, "and ota kind. Drydew. 
TJ odd end. ena. [| hendan, Saxon, from kendo, 
low ‘Latiny which feems borrowed from 
hind or hand, ‘Veutonick. } 
1. To feize; to lay hold on. 
With that the ferzonnts Seat the young man tout, 
And boand him likewale ana wortalefs chain, Fairf. 
2. Lo crowd; to fusround. . Perhaps. the 
following paffage is corrupt, and: fhould 
be read) hemmed; or it-anay mean to: take 
* poffetfion. 
“he generous and graveft citizens 
‘Have dent theigatesyandivery gear’upon.) SI^ .* 
The duke is entering. p Shake/p. 
HENDE'CAGON: zi f. [trdbna and vance. | 
A figureot eleven fides or angles. 
Hens:rset. nm fe fumar.a jepium, Hedge 
fumilOrye i 
ob í ` 


Shak, | 


i 


| 


^ Shake/peare. 


HER 
Hepa’TIrcaL. adj. (hepaticus, Latin; kepa- 
Hepa’TIck. tique, French, from frae. | 
Belonging to the liver. 
If the evacuated blood be florid, itis Romach 
blood; if red and copious, itis hepacith, Harvey. 
The cyfick gall is thick and intenfely bitter ; 


the dcpacick gall is more tuid, and not fo bitter. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Hers. u. /, Hawthom-berries commonly 
written bips. Ainfworth, 
In hard winters there is obferved great plenty of 
beps and haws, which preferve the {mall birds from 
ftarving. Bacon. 


Heprac/Arsuua. adj.[iara and cap/ula.] 
Having feven cavities or cells. 

HEPTAGON. x. /. [heptagone, Fr. ines 
and yana.) A figure with feven fides. or 
angles. 


ing feven angles or fides. 
He'prarcny. 2. f., [heptarchie, French; 
txreand aexn.| A fevenfold government. 
In the Saxon beprarchy. | find little noted of urms, 


albeit the Germans, of whom they ‘defcendedy ufed 
fhields. | | Cumien. 


were extant before, namely, under the bcptarchy, 
flale’s origin of Mankind. 
The next returning planetary hour l 
Of Mars, who fhared the deptar¢hy of pow’r 


the female poffeffive. ] 
t. Belonging to.a female; of a fhe; of a 


woman. 

About his neck, 
A green and gilded fnake*had wreath’ditfelf, 
Whowith ber head, nimble in threats,:approach’d 


Still new tavourites {he chofe, 
**Pillup.in.acms my fatlionrole, 
And cait away ber yoke. r 

One months three daysyand balfan hvur, + 
Judith held the fov’reign pow’r: ra 

“Wone’rous beautitul ber face ; 
But fo weak and {mall ber wit, : 
That fhe to govern were unfit, 
And fo Sutanna took ber place 
2. The oblique’ cafe of fle.” 
England is fo idly king’d, 

Herifceptre'fo fantaftically borne, ~ » 
W What fear attends ber nota Sbakefpeare’s Heary V. 
| » | She Cannot feemdetorm'd toane, f 
And lawould bave ber feem toorhers fo. 4 „Cowley. 

"The moon arofe clad o’erin light, - 

With thoufand ftars attending on ber traing ” 

With ber they rife, with ber they fetagain, Cowley. 
Should’ be lett, and thou be lott, the fea, 

‘That bury'd er I lov d, thould bury mes “Dryden. 
Hers. pronoun, This is ufed when it refers 

to a fubftantive going betore: as,.fuch are 

hèr charins, fuch charms as bers. 
This pride of ers, 
Uron advice, hath drawn my love from her. Shak. 
Thine own unworthinets, 
Will ttill that thou art mine not ders confels, 
Cowley. 
Some fecret.charm did -all her acts attend, 
Ald what his tortune wanted, ers could mend. 
wi siad is mts bt Dryden. 
1 brediyou up to.arms,:rais’d you tq powes, 

Indeed to fave acrowd, not bers but yours. Dryden. 
HERALD my. [benautt French;. Acra/d, 

German ] ot 
te An officer whofe bufinefs.it 1s to regifler- 

genealogies, adjuft enfigns armorial, stegu- 

late funerals, and anciently to carry mef- 
fages between princes, and proclaim war 
and peacc. 


i Cowley. 


t 
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Heeta'conaL.adj *[from heptagon. ] Hav- 


England began not to bea people, when Alfred | 
reduced ig into a monarchy tor the materials thereof | 


His (teps bold Arcite to the temple bent. » Dryden.. 
Her. prom. [hena, hep;,in, Saxon ftood for: 
their, or of them, which at length became; 


‘Ihe opening of his mouth. Sbake/p. As you like it. 
i 
Cowley. | 


"Of berés and roots the harmlels luxury. 


HER 
May none, whofe fcatter’d names honour my books 
For ftrict degrees of rank or title look ; 
*Tis "gaintt the manners of an epigram,, 
And I a poet here, 110 bera/d am. Ben Jonfon. 
When time Mall ferve let but the berald cry, 
And I'll appear again. Shake/peave's King Lear. 
Embatlador of ‘peace, if peace you chule; 
Or berald of a war, if you retule. Dryden, 
Picafe thy pride and fearch the 4eradd’s roil, 
Where thou Malt find! thy tamous pedigiee. Dryden. 
2. A precurfor, a forerunner ; a harbinger. 
Itisthe part of men to fear and tremble, 
When the moit mighty gods, by tokens, fend 


Suth dreadful Seradds to aftonith us. Sbak-[pe- r 


Jt was the lark, the 4era//ofthe morn, Souki/pe 
3. A proclaimer ; a publifher. 
After my death | with no other Lerald, 
No other {peaker of, my living actions, i 
But fuch“an honett chronicler as Gritfith. SAakefp. 
To He'raLD. v. d. [from the noun.] ‘lo 
introduce as by an herald. 
ufed. 

We are fent from our royal mafter, 
Oaly to bera/d thee into his ight, 
Not pay thee. Shake/peare. 

HE'RALDRY. 2. J. [beraulderie, French; 
from herald.) 
1. The art or office of a herald. 

lam writing of deraldry. ~ Peacham, 

Grant her, bedes, of noble blood thatran -~ 
In ancient veins, ere beruldry began. Dryden, 

2. Regiftry of genealogies. 

iwas no falle Lera/dry when madnefs drew 

Her pedigree from thofe who too much knew. 
Denham. 
3. Blazonry. 

Metals may blazoncommon beauties; the 

Makes pearls and planets humble eralary. Cleave. 
HERB. 2. J. [herbe, French; herba, Latin. } 

Herbs are thofe plants whofe ttalks are foit, and 

have nothing woody in them; as grals and hemlock. 
Locke, 

T In fuch'ainight 
Medea'gather’d the enchanted berds 


That didrenew old /Efon. i js Shake/p. 
Toii- Wath fweet-(melling berds $ 
" Efpoufed Eve deck’d firfthersuptial bed. . Milton. 


Unhappy, from whom {till conceal’d does jie 
Cawley. 
If the leaves are of chief ufe to us, then we call 
them berds; as faze and mint. ~ Watrs’s Logicke 
Herb-cating animals, which don’t ruminate, have 
ftrong grinders, and chew much. Arbuthnot on Alime 
Hers Chrifcpher, or bane-berries. mj. A 
plant. e~ ; 
HErBaA'CEOUS. adj. [from Zerba Latin. ] 
4. Belonging to herbs. 
Ginger ıs the root of neither tree nor trunk; but 


an berbaceaus plant, refembling the water fower-de 
luce. ; brown, 


2. Feeding on vegetables; perhaps not pro- 


perly. 
Their teeth are fitted to their food; the rapa- 
cious to catching, holding, and tearing „their prey 5 
the berbacecustogatherng and comminuuon ol veges 
tadels. . . . DerLam 
HERBAGE, a. f. [ herbage, French. } 
1. Herbs collectively ; grafs; pafture. 


Rocks lie cover’d with eternal {now ; 

Thin berbage in the plains, and trbiuefs fields. 
Dryden. 

At the time the deluge came, the earth was loaded 
etwithtkerdage, and thronged with animals. Js oadu'. 
2. The tythe and the rightof pafture. .4ia/- 
HE'R Bai m/f ftom berb.) _ A book con- 
taining the names.,and.defcription of 

plants. | i 

We Icave the delcription of plants to berdals, and, 
other like books of natural history. — Bacon, 
Such a plant will not be found in the berbal of 
nature: i - . Browm 
As»for the medicinal. ufes of plants, the large 
herbals are ample tettimonics thereof, 


Our 


A word not _ 


Tore. 


HER 


4> Our dberbals are fufficiently stored with 4 pa 


/ aker. 

FH E'RBALIST: m /- [from LerZal.J Aman 
fkilled in herbs. ©) -o.a l 

_ Herbalifis have diftinguithed them, naming that 

“the male whole leaves are fighter, and fruit rounder. 

aad p a ‘Brown. 


Finbar. ‘2. f. [A word I believe only to |; 


be found in Spenjer.] | Herb ;. plant. ı 
The roof hereot was.archied over head, 

And deck’d’ with flowers and Serdurs daintily- 

z Fairy Queen. 

Hie’nparist. x. /. [herbarius, from berba, 

> Latin.} One, fkilled in herbs. i 

Herbarifis have exerciféd a commendable curiofity 

in fubdividing plants of the fame denomynasinn, | 
g 


a He, was too_much fwayed by- the. opinions then 


current among berbari/tr, that different colours, or 
“multiplicity of leaves in the flower, were fufficient to 
con!ticute a fpecifick ditlerence. Ray. 
As tothe fuci, their feed’ hath been difcovered and 
thewed me firit by an ingenious berdarif. | Derbam. 


He'reevert. 2. /. [Diminutive of berb or |) 


of herbula, Latin. } A fmall herb. 

Thefe berbeletsy which we upon you ftrow.. Shak. 
Herpe‘Scent. adj. | berbefcens, Latin. ] 
- Growing into herbs. . 
He'reid. adj. [herbidus, Latin. ] Covered 

with herbs. 

He’rporist. n. £ (from kerb: ] Onexcu- 
rious ‘in herbs. This feems a miftake for 
kerbarift. ynn És 

A curious berborifi has a plant, whofe flower'pe- 
rifhes in about an hour. s Ray. 

He’'r BOROUGH. m. Jè [herberg, German. ] 
Place of temporary refidence. Now writ- 
ten barbour. 

The German lord, when he went out of Newgate 
into the cart, took order to have his arms fet up in 
his lat berborough. Ben Fonfon. 

He'rsous. adj. (berbof/us, Latin. ] Abound- 
ing with herbs. Dia. 

He'rBuULENT.adj. [from kerbula.] Con- 
taining herbs. 

He'rRBwoman a. f. [herb and woman.) A 
woman that fells herbs. 

I was like to be pulled to pieces by brewer, butcher, 


and baker, even my berbwomun dunn'd me as Í 
went alon Arbuthnot, 

Fle’nsy. 
ture of lrerbs. 

No fubitance but earth, and the procedures of 
earth, as tile and ftone, yieldeth any mots or berby, 
fubttance. Bacon. 

HERD. 2. / [peond, Saxon.] 

1. A number of beafts together. Tt is pecu- 
liarly applied to black cattle. F/ocks arc 
freep, and herds oxen or kine. 

Note a wild and wanton berd, 
Or rice of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds. Sbakefp. 

There find a berd of heifers, wand’ring o'er 
The neighbouring hill, and drive them to the fhore. 

Addifor. 

2. A company of men, in contempt or de- 
teftation. 

Survey the world, and where one Cato thines, 
Count a degenerate Lerd of Catilines. Dryden. 

I do not remember where ever God delivered his 

< oracles by the multitude, or nature truth by the berd. 

. ‘ Lacke. 

3. It anciently fignified a kecper of cattle, 
and in Scotland it is ftill ufed. [pypb,. 
Saxon.] A fenfe fill retained in compo- 
fition : as goatherd. 

Jo Heep. v. #. [from the noun. } 

s. To run in herds or companies. 

Weak women ould, in danger, berd like deer. 

Dryden. 


B- 
adj. [from herb.}] Having the na- |2. In the prefent ftate. 


H E R 
It is the'nature of indigency; like commondangér, 
to endear men tovone anothers:and make them derd 
‘together, like fellow-failors ia aftorms yi Norris. 
2; To affocfate; to become one ‘of -any 
number or party." © 1°" . 
Ill berd among his friends, and feem,. ; 

One of the number, “= Addifon's Catos 
Run to towns to berd with knaves and fools, ` 
And undiftinguifh’d pafs among the crowd. Walfb. 
To Herp. v. a. ‘So throw or put, iato.an 


herd. Hi 
ho The ret, 
_ However great we are, honeit and valiant, ios 
| Are berded withetbe vulgar, Ben Fonfon’s: Catiline, 
H E'RDGROOM. 2. f. [herd and groom. jor A 
| ‘keeper ot herds»--Not in ufe. < | 
| © But who thalljudge the wager won or loft? 
That fhall yonder 4erdgroom, and none other. 
| Spenfer. 
He'rpMan. } zf. [herdand man] One 
tHz/RDSMAN. § employed in tending 
|! herds: formerly,.an. owner of herds. 
Al derd/man richy of much accountwas he, 
Tn whom po evilidid reign, or good appear, Sidney. 
l ~“And you, énchantment, ` © * i 
* Worthy enough a berdfman, ife’er thou ’ 
Thefe rurallatches to his‘entrance open, 
1 will devife a cruel death for thee. Shukefp. 
Scarce themfelves know how to hold 
A theephook, or have learn’dought elie, the leaft 
~ That to the faithful berdman's art belongs, | Milton. 
There oft the Indian berdfman, shunning heat, 
Shelters in cool, and tends his patturing herds 
“At loop-holes cut through thickett thade. Milton. 
. So ftands.a Thracian berd/nan withvhisSpear 
Full in the gap, and hopes the hunted bear, Dryden. 
The berd/man, round i 
The cheàrful fre, provoke his health in_ goblets 
crown’d. i ryden. 
When their berd/men could not agree, they parted 
by confent. Locke. 
HERE. adv. {hen, Saxon; ier, Dutch.] 
t. In this place. 
Before they bere approach, 
Old Siward, with ten thoufand warlike men, 


All ready at.aypoint, was fetting forth. Shake/p. 
l, upon my frontiers bere, 
Keep refidence. Milton 
, Here Nature firit begins 
Her fartheft verge. Milton. 


How wretched does Prometheus’ ftate appear, 
While he his fecond mis’ry fuffers bere. : - Cuwley. 
s Cotelo. 


To-day is ours, we have it bere. 
Thus thall you be happy Zere, and more happy 
hereafter. Bacon. 


3. It is ufed in making an offer or attempt. 
Then Gere’s for earneft : 


'Tis finith’d. Dryden. 
4. In drinking a health. 
Here's to thee, Dick. Cowley. 


However, friend, 4ere’s to the king, one cries ; 
To him who was the king, the friend replies, Prior. 
5. 1tis often oppofed to zbere; in one place, 
diftinguifhed from another. 
Good-night, mine eyes do itch ; 
Doth that bode weeping ? 
=—' Tis neither bere nor there. Shake/p. Othello. 
We are come to fee thee fight, tofee thee foigne, 
to fee thec traverfc, to fee thce ere, to fee thee rhere. 
Shakefp eare. 
Then thie, then that man’s aid, tbey crave, im- 
plore ; i 
Poft bere ior help, feek there their followers. Daniel. 
i would have in the heath fome thickets made 
only of fweet-briar and honey-fuckle, and fome, wild 
vine among{t; and the ground fet with violets; for 
thefe are {weet, and profper in the Ihade; and thefe 
to be in the heath Acre and there, not in order. 
Bacon. 
The devil might perhaps, by inward fuggeltionss 
have drawn ia bere and there a fingle profelyte. 
Government of the Tongue. 
Your city, after the dreadful fire, was rebuilt, not 
prelently, ty raifing continued ‘ftreets; but at firft 


AH EIR 


t berea houfe, and roere a houfe, to which’ others by 
degrees were joined. Spratt’s Sermons. 
He that rides poft through a country may be able 
to give fome loofe defcription of bere a mountain and 
| -there'a plain, berea mora(s, and sbere a river, wood- 
_ land in'one part, and favanas in another. Locke. 
6. Herefeems, in the following paffage, “to 
“mean this place. | 
Bid them farewell, Cordelia, thovgt unkind ;, 
Thou lofeft Lere, a better where to find. Shakrfp. 
H EREABOUTS, adw. [here and abouts] About 
this place. 
I faw hereabouts nothing remarkable, except Au- 
gittus’s bridge. 1 Addifon on Italy. 
NEREA ETERS adv. [here land after.] 


1. In time to come; in futurity. 
How worthy he is, I will leave to appear hereafter, 
rather than {tory himeinhis own hearing. _ Shake/p. 
The grand-child, with twelve fons increas’d de 
parts 
From Canaan, to a land bercafter called 


Egypt. Milton, 
Hereafter he from war fhallicomie, 
And, bring his Trojans peace. Dryden. 


2. Ina future ftate: 
You fhall be happy here, and more happy bese- 
after... | acon. 
HEREAFTER. #. f., A future ftate. - This 
is a figurative noun, not to be ufed but 
In poetry. 
*Tis the divinity that tirs within us ; 
"Tis Heaven itfelt that points out an bereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man. Addifon's Cato. 
L ftillthall wait 
_ Some new Lereafter, and a future ftate. Prior. 
Herega't. adv. [kere and at.) At this. 

One.man coming to the tribune, to receive his do- 

native, with a garland in his hand, the tribune, 

offended bereat, demanded, what this  fingularity 

could mean? Hooker. 
Heresy’. adv. [here and by.] By this. 

In what eftate the fathers refted, which were dead 
before, itis not bereby either one way or other deter- 
mined. Hooker. 

Hereby the Moorsare not excluded by beauty, there 
being in this defcription no confideration of colours. 

Brown. 

The acquifition of trith is of infinite concernment: 
berchy we become acquainted with the nature of 
things. ` Watts. 

Here'DI TABLE. adj. [hares, Latin. | What- 
ever may be occupied as inheritance. 

Adam being neither a monarchy nor his imaginary 
monarchy Lereditable, the power which is ‘now in 
the world ïs not that which was Adam's. Lockea 


HE'REDITAMENT. #.f. [heredium, Latin. ] 
A law term denoting inheritance, or he- 
reditary eftate. | 

HERE'DITARY adj. [hereditaire, French ; 
bereditarius, Latin.|  Poffeffed or claimed 
by right of inheritance; defcending by 


inheritance. 
To thee and thine, bereditary.ever, 
Remain this ample third of our tair kingdom. Sak, 
Thefe old fellows 
Have their ingratitude in them Lereditary. Shake/p. 
‘He thall afcend 
The throne. Lereditary, and bound his reign 
With earth’s wide bounds, his glory with the 
heavens. Milton, 

Thus while the mute creation downward bend 

Their fight, and to their earthly mother tend, 
Mian looks aloft, and with eredicd eyes 
Beholds his.own hereditary tkies.. Dryden's Ovid. 

When heroick verfe his youth fhall raife, 

And form it to bereditary praife. Dryden's Virgil, 
Here/DITARILY. adv, [from hereditary.] 
By inheritance. 

Here is another, who thinks one of the greate(t 
glories of his father was to have. diftinguithed and 
loved you, and who loves you berediturily. Popes 

Herren. adv. [here and in.) In this. 

Hoy ighly foever it may pleafe them with words 

2 


HER 


ef truth to extol fermons, they hall not berein offend 
us. Hooker, 

My beft endeavours fhall be done Lercin. Shuke/p. 

Since truths, abfolutely neceffary to falvation, are 
fo clearly revealed that we cannot err in them, un- 
kefs we be notorioufly wanting toourfelves, berein the 
faule of the judgment is refolved into a precedent de- 
fault in the will. Scuth. 

Hereinto. adv. [bere and ixto.} Into 
this. 

Becaufe the point about which we ftrive is the 
quality of our laws, our firit entrance bereinto cannot 
better be made than with confideration of the na- 
ture of law in gencral. Hooker, 

Herelor. adv. [bere and of.] From this; 
of this. 

Hereof comes it that prince Harry is valiant. 

Shake/peare. 
Hereo'n. adv. [here and 2#.) Upon this. 

If we thould ftri€tly infit bereon, the poffibility 

might fall into queftion. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Hereo'ur. adv. [here and out. | 
1. Out of this place. 

A bird all white, well feather’d on each wing, 

Here-nsit up to the throne of God did'fly. Spex/er. 

2. All the words compounded of ere and a 
prepofition, except hereafter, are obfolete, 
or obfolefcent ; never ufed in poetry, and 
feldom in profe, by elegant writers, though 
perhaps not unworthy to be retained. 

HEREMI'TICAL. adj. [It fhould be written 
eremetical, {rom eremife, of tgnw@, ade- 
fart ; heremetigue, French. | Solitary ; fuit- 
able to a hermit. 

You defcribe fo well your beremctical ftate of life. 
that none of the ancient anchorites could go beyond 
you for a cave ina rock. Pope. 

He'resy. x. f. [berefe, French; hærefis, 
Latin; aesess.] An opinion of private 
men different from that of the catholick 
and orthodox church. 

Herefy prevaileth only by a counterfeit thew of 
reafon, whereby notwithftanding it becometh in- 
viocible, unlefs it be convicted of fraud by manifeft 
semonttrance clearly true, and unable to be with- 
Rood. Hooker. 

As for fpeculative berefes, they work mightily 
upon men’s wits; yet do not produce great altera- 
tions in ftates. Bacon, 

Let the truth of that religion I profefs be repre- 
{ented to her judgment, not in the odious difguifes of 

levity, {chifm, 4ere/y, novelty, cruelty, and difloy- 

alty. King Charles. 

HE'RESIARCH, xe f. [herefargue, French: 
žiciris aexn | A leader in nerefy; the 
head of herd of hereticks. 

The pope declared him not only an heretick, but 
an berefiarch, Stilling fleet. 

HERETICK. xw. /. [beretigne, French; 
smperines. | 

1. One who propagates his private opinions 
in oppofition to the catholick church. 

‘Thete things would be 
beretich or fchilmatick de fuffered to go into thofe 
countries. Bacon. 

No berericks defire to fpread 
. Their wild opinions like thefe Epicures. Davies. 

Bellarmin owns, that he has quoted a 4eretich 
inftead of a father. Baker on Learning. 

When a Papit ufes the word bereticks, he gene- 
rally means Proteftants; when a Proteftant ufes the 
word, he means any perfons wilfully and conten- 
tioufly obftinate in fundamental errours. Watts, 

2. It is or has been ufed ludicroufly for any 
one whofe opinion is erroneus. 

I rather will fufpe&t che fun with cold 
Than thee with wantonnefs; thy honour ftands, 

In him that was of late an Serctick, 
As firm as faith. Shakefpeare. 

HERE'TICAL. adj. [from seretick.] Con- 
taining herefy. 


How exclude they us from being any part of the | 


revented, if no known [| 


HER 


church of Chrift under the colour of herefy, when' 
they cannot but grant it poffible even for him to be 
as touching his own perfonal perfuafion, beretical, 
who, in their opinion, not only 13 of the church, but 
holdeth the chiefeft place of authority over the fame ? 
Hooker. 

Conftantinople was in an uproar, upon an ignorant 
jealoufy that thofe words had tome Leretical meaning. 
Decay of Piety. 


HERE'TICALLY, adv. [from Żeretical.] 


With herefy. 


Hereto’. adv. [bere and to.) To this; add 


to this. 


HERE TOFO'RE. adv. [heretoand fore.) For- 


merly; anciently. 
I have long defired'to know you Aeretofore, with 
honouring your virtue, though I love not your gegen 
idney. 
So near is the cannection between the civil ftate 
and religious, that beretofore you will find thegovern- 
ment and the priefthood united in the fame peron 
outh. 


Swift. 


We now can form no more 
Long fchemes of life, as heretofore. 


Hereunro’. adv. [here and unto.) To 


this. 


They which rightly confider after what fort the | 


heart of man bereunto is framed, muft of necefiity 
acknowledge, that whofo affenteth to the words of 
etetnal life, doth it in regard of his authority whofe 
words they are. Hooker. 
Agreeable bereunto might not be amifs to make 
children often totell a ftory of any thing they p 
che. 


Herewitn. adv. [here and with.) With 


this. 
You, fair fir, be not bereti? b difmay’d, 
But conftant keep the way in which ye ftand. Spenf. 
Herewith the caftle of Hame was fuddenly fur- 
prifed by the Scots. Hayward. 


Heriot. 2. f. [penegild, Saxon.] A fine 


aid to the lord at the death of a land- 
folder, commonly the beft thing in the 
landholder’s poffeffion. 


This he detains from the ivy; for he thould be the 
true poffetfory lord thereof, but the olive difpenfeth 
with his confcience to pafs it over with a compli- 
ment.and an beriot every year. Howel. 

Though thou confume but to renew, 

Yet love, as lord, doth claim a berior due. Cleavel. 

I took him up, as your beriot, with intention to 
have made the beft of him, and then have brought 
the whole produce of him ina purfe to you. Dryd. 


Heri TaBce. adj. [heres, Latin.] A per- 


fon that may inherit whatever may be in- 


herited. 
By the canon law this fon hall be ligitimate and 
heritable, according to the laws of Engiand. Hale, 


He'ritace. 2. f. [heritage, French. | 


t. Inheritance ; eftate devolved by fucccf- 
fion; eftate in general. 

Let us our father’s Seritage divide. Hubbard. 

He confiders that his proper home and beritage is 

in another world, and therefore regards the events of 

this, with the indifference of a gueft that tarries buy 

a day. Rogers, 
2. [In divinity.] The people of God. 

O Lord, fave thy people, and blefs thine deritage. 

Common Prayer. 


HERM A'PHRODITE. x. /. [bermaphrodite, 


French, from igus and apgod¥rx.) An ani- 
mal uniting two fexes. 
Man and wife make but one right 
Canonical berstapbrodite. Cleaveland. 
Monttrofity could not incapacitate from marriage, 
witnefs hermaphrodites. Arbuthnot and Pope, 


HERMAPHRODI'TICAL. adj. [from herma- 


phrodite.) Partaking of both fexes. 

There may be equivocal feeds and bermaphro- 
ditical principles, that contain the radicality of dif- 
ferent forms. Brown. 


HERME’TICAL. 


HER 


adj. (from Hermes, or 
HERME'TIC. Mercury, the ima- 
ai inventor of chymiftry ; Lermetique, 

rench.] Chymical. , 

_ An Hermetical feal, or to-feal any thing herme- 
tically, is to heat the neck of a glafs ‘till it is juft 
ready to melt, and then with a pair of hot pincers 
twift it clofe together. Quincy. 
_ The tube was clofed at one end with diachylon, 
inftead of an bermetical feal, le: 

Hermer'TiCaLLY. adv. [from bermetical. ] 
According to the hermetical or chemick 
art. 

He fuffered thofe things to putrify in hermetically 
fealed glaffcs and veffels clofe covered with paper ; 
and not only fo, but in-veffels covered with fine lawn, 
fo as to admit the air, and keep out the infects: no 
living thing was ever produced there. Bentley. 

HE'RMIT. 2. f. [hermité, French; con- 
tra€ted from eremite, igapitns. } 

re A folitary ; an anchoret; one who re- 
tires from fociety to contemplation and 
devotion. 

A wither’d dermit, fivefcore winters worn, 

Might thake off fifty looking in her eye. Shakc/p. 

You lay thiscommand upon me, to give you my 
poor advice for your carriage in fo eminent a place: 

humbly return you mine opinion, fuch as an ermit 
rather than a courtier can render. Bacon, 

He had been duke of Savoy, and, -after a very glo- 
rious reign, took om him the habit of a bermit, and 
retired into this folitary {pot. Addifox on Italy. 

z. A beadfman; one bound to pray for 


another. Impro fe 

For thofe of old, 
And the late dignities heap’d up to them, 
We reft your Sermits. Shakefpeare. 


HE'RMITAGE. x. f. [hermitage, French.] 
The cell or habitation of a hermit. 


By that painful way they pafs 
Forth to an hill, that was both iteep and high ; 
On top whereof a facred chapel was, 
And eke alittle hermitage thereby. 
Go with {peed 
To fome forlorn and naked dermitage, 
Remote from all the pleafures of the world. Shakefp. 
And may at lait my weary age 
Find out the peaceful bermitage, 
The hairy gown and moffy cell, 
Where I may fit and rightly fpell 
Of ev’ry ftar that heav’n doth thew, 
And ev’ry herb that fips the dew. Milton. 
About two leagues from Fribourg we went to lec a 
hermitage: it lies in the prettieft folitude imaginable, 
among woods and rocks. Addifon on Italy, 


Fairy Qyeen, 


'HE'RMITESS. x. f. [from hermit.) A wo- 


man retired to devotion. 
HerRMITICAL. adj. | from hermit.) Suitable 
to a hermit. 
He/RMODACTYL. x. f. [ipus and daxwa®. } 
- Hermoda&iyl is a root of a determinate and regular 
figure, and reprefents the common figure of a heart 
cut in two, from half an inch to an inch in lengthe 
‘This drug was firit brought into medicinal ufe by the 
Arabians, and comes from Egypt and Syria, where 
the people ufe them, while frelh, as a vomit or purges 
and have a way of roatting them for food, which they 
eat in order to make themfelves fat. The dricd roots 
are a gentle purge, now little ufed. Hill, 


Hern. ». f [Contracted from Heron, 
which fee. | 


Birds that are moft eafy to be drawn are the male 
lard, fwan, Sern, and bittern. Peacham. 


He't NEILL. wf. [bern and dill.) An 
herb. Ainfworth. - 
HE'RNIA. n. f. [Lat.] Any kind of rup- 
ture, diverfified by the name of the part 
affected. 
A bernia would certainly fucceed. 
HERO. x. f. [beros, Latin; igac.] 
1, A man eminent for bravery. 


Wifcmane 


I fing 


——— 


HER 


I fing of beroes and of kings, 
Yo mighty numbers mighty things, Cowley 
Herves in animated marble frown. Pepe 


In this view he ceafes to be an bero, and his +s 
turn is no longer a virtue. Pope's Ody fey. 
Thefe are thy honours, not that here thy buit 

Is mix'd with Leroes, or “i kings thy dut. Pope. 

2. A man of the higheft clafs in any re- 
{pect ; as, a ero in learning. 
He’roess. x. f. [from kero ; berois, Lat. J 

A heroine ; a female hero. Not in ufe. 

In which were held, by fad difeafe, 

Heroes and Leroeffes. Chapman, 
Hero'icaL adj. [from hero.) Befitting an 

hero; noble ; illuftrious ; heroick. 

Mufidorus was famous over all Afia for his beroi- 
cal enterprizes. Sidney. 
Though you have courage in an beroical degree, I 
afcribe it to you as your fecond attribute. Dryd. 
Heroicatry. adv. [from bercical.| After 
the way of an hero ; fuitably to an hero. 
Not beroica/lyin killing his tyrannical coufin. 
Siduey. 

Free from all meaning, whether good or bad ; 

And in one word Leroical//y mad. Dryden. 
Hero'rcx. adj. [from hero; heroique, Fr, } 
t. Produétive of heroes. 

Bolingbroke 

From John of Gaunt doth bring his pedigree, 

Being but the fourth of that bervick line. Shakefp. 
2. Noble ; fuitableto an hero ; brave ; mag- 

nanimous ; intrepid; enterpriûng ; illuf- 

trious. 
Not that which ju(tly gives beroick name 

To perfon, or to poem. 

_ Wesfe makes Seroick virtue live, 

But you can life to verfes give. 

3. Reciting the acts of heroes. 
try. 
Methinks Seroick poefy, *till now, 

Like fome fantaftick fairy land'did thow. Cowley. 

l have chofen the moft beroick fudjeét which any 
poet could defire: I have taken upon me to defcribe 
the motives, the beginning, progrefs and fucceffes of 

a moft juft and neceflary war. Dryden, 

An beroick poem is the greateft work which the 
foul of man is capable to perform : the defign of it is 
to form the mind to beroick virtue by example. 

Dryden. 
Hero'rcrry adv. [from heraick.} Suitably 
to an hero. Heraically is more frequent 
and more analogical. 
Samfonmhath quit himeelf 
Like Samfon, and beroickly hath finith’d 
A life heroick, Milton. 


He'rnorne.n, fo [from bero; hercine, Fr.] 
A female hero. Anciently, according to 
Englifh analogy, beroefr. 

But inborn worth, that fortune can controul, 
New-ftrung, and ftiffer bent her foiter foul ; 
The beroine affum’d the woman’s place, 
Confirm’d her mind, and fortify’d her face. 

Then (hall the Britith ftage 
More noble chara¢ters expofe to view, 
And draw her finith'd beroines from you. Addifon. 

He'noism, n. f. [bercifme, Fr.) The qua- 
lities or charaĉter of an hero. 

If the Odyffey be'lefs noble than the Iliad, it is 
more inftrutive: the Iliad abounds with more 
4eroifm, this with more morality. Brosme. 

HERON. x. f. (heron, Fr.) 

1. A bird that feeds upon fith. 

So lords, with fport of ftag and beron full, 
Sometimes we fee {mall birds from nefts do pull. 


Milton: 


Waller, 
Ufed of 


Dryd. 


Sidney. 


The heron, when the foareth high, theweth winds. 
. Bacon. 
2. It is now commonly pronounced bern, 
The tow’ring hawk let future poets fing, 
Who terror bears upon his foaring wing ; 
Let them on high the frighted ern furvey, 


And@ioity numbers paint theirairy fray. Gay. 
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Hi’roney. xn. f. (from beron, com- 
He'ronsnaw,§ monly pronounced bern- 

ry.) `A place where herons breed. 

They carry their load to a large beroxry above 
three miles. F Derbam’s Phyfico-Tbealog J. 
Ha’'rres. [x. f. sems,] A cutaneous jin- 
flammation of two kinds: miliaris, or 
puftularis, which is like millet-feed upon 
the fkin; and excedexs, which is more 
corrofive and penetrating, fo as to form 
little ulcers. Quincy. 
A farther progrefs towards acrimony. maketh a 
herpes ; and, if the accefs of acrimony be very great 
it makethan berpes excedens. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
He’rrina. x. f. [bareng, French; heping, 

Saxon.} A fmall fea fith. 
The coaft is plentifully (tored with round fith, 


pilchard, erring, mackrel, and cod. Carew, 
Buy my Lerring freh. Swift. 


Hairs. prox. ‘he female poffeffive ufed 
when it refers to a fubftantive going 
before : as, this is Aer houfe, this houfe 
is hers. See HER. 

How came her eyes fo bright ? not with falt tears ; 
If fo, my eyes are oftner wath’d than bers, Shak. 

Whon ill fate would ruin, ar ; 

For all the miferable are made bers. Waller. 

I fee her rowling eyes ; 

And panting, lo! the god, the god, the cries; 

With words not ers, and more than human found, 

She makes th’ obedient ghofts peep trembling through 
the ground. Rofcommon. 

HERSE. x». fe [benjfia, low Latin; fup- 

ofed to come from hepian, to praife.] 
This is likewife written Learfe; fee 
HEARSE. 

1. A temporary monument raifed over a 
grave. 

2. The carriage in which corpfes are drawn 
to the grave. 

When mourning nymphs attend their Daphnis’ 

berfe 
Who does not weep that reads the moving verfe ? 
Rofcom, 

On all the line a fudden vengeance waits, 

And frequent 4erfes hall besiege your gates. Pope. 

To Heese. v.a. [from the noun.) ‘To 
put intoan herfe. 

I would my daughter were dead at my foot, and 
the jewels in her ear. ©, would fhe were bers’d 
at my foot, and the ducate in hercoffin. © Shike/p. 

The ern fpitefully drew from: the darts’ the 

corfe 
And bers'dit bearing it to fleet. Chapman. 

The houfe is bers’d about with a black wood, 

Which nods with many a heavy-headed tree. 
Crafbaw, 

HERSELF. pronoun. 

1. A female individual, as diftinguithed 

‘ from others. 

The jealous 0’er-worn' widow and. berfelf, 

Since that our brother dubb’d them gentlewomen, 
Are mighty goflips in this monarchy. _ _ Shake/p. 

2. Being in ber own power; miftrefs of 
Her own thoughts. 

The more the looks, the more her fears increafe, 
At nearer fight; and he’s berfelf the lets, Dryden. 

3. ‘The oblique cafe: of the reciprocal pro- 
noun; as, fhe hurt berfelf. 

The daughter of Pharaoh came dawn to wath 


berfelf. Exodys. 
She returned anfwer to berfilf. Judges. 
He'rsevixe. adj, Fune- 


[ere and likes] 
real; fuitable to funerals, 

Even in the Old Teftament, if you Jiften to Da- 
vid's harp, you thall hear as many ber/clike airs as 
Carols. Bacon. 


To He'ry.v. a. fheptan, Saxon, to praife, | 


to celebrate.| To hallow; to regard as 
holy, Now no longer in ufe, 


HET 


Thenot, now ’tis the time of metrymake, 

Nor Pan to bery, nor with love to play ; 
Like mirth in May is meeteft for to make, 

Or fummer fhade, under the cocked hay. Spenfere 
But were thy years green as now be mine, 

Then would’{t thou learn to carol of love, 

And bery with hymns thy lafs’s glove. S, i i 

He’strancy. 2. f. [from heftate.] - 


bioufnefs ; uncertainty; fufpence. 


The reafon of my beftancy about the air is that I 


forgot to try whether that liquor, which Miot into 

cryltals, expofed to the air, would not have done the 
like in a veffel accurately {topped. ` ety 

Boyle. 

Some of them reafoned without doubt or Aefirancy, 

and lived and died in fuch a manner as to fhow that 

they believed their own reafonings, 
Atterbury. 
To HE'SITATE. v. a. [he/fito, Latin; ke- 


fiter, French.] To be doubtful; to de- 
lay ; to paufe; to make difficulty. 

A {pirit of revenge makes him curfe the Greciang 
in the feventh book, when they befitate ta accept 


Heétor's challenge. Popes 
Willing to wound, and yetafraid to ftrike, 

Juft hinta fault, and Leftare diflike ; 

Alike referv'd to blame or to commend, 

A tim’rous foe, and.a fufpicious friend. Pope. 


HESITATION., z. f. [from heftate.] 


1. Doubt ; uncertainty; difficulty made. 

I cannot forefee the difficulties and Sefitations of 
every one: they will be more or fewer, according 
to the capacity of each perufer. 

Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 
2. Intermiffion of fpeech ; want of volubi- 
lity. 

Many clergymen write in fodiminutive a manner, 
with fuch frequent blots and interlineations, that 
they are hardly able to goon without perpetual be- 


Stations. Swift. 
Hesr. 2. /- [hære, Saxon.] + Command 3. 


precept ; injun¢tion. 
ten bebe. / 
Thou doft afflict the not deferver, 
As him that doth thy lovely beffs defpife. S penfer. 
Thou waft a fpirit too delicate 
To act her earthy and abhorr'd commands, 
Refufing her grand Se/?s, Shakefpi 


HE'TEROCLITE. x. f. [Aeteroclite, Fr. 
heteroclitum, Latin; tsps and xdive.} 


Obfolete, or writ- 


1. Such nouns as vary from the comman: 


forms of declenfion, by any redundancy, 
defe@ or otherwife. larke. 
The bereroclite nouns of the Latin fhould not be 
touched in the fir learning of the rudiments of the 
tongue. Watts. 
2. Any thing or perfon deviating from the 
common rule. 


Hererocei'ricac. adj. [from beteroclite.] 
Deviating from the common rule. 
In the mention of fins beteroclitical, and fuch as 
want either name or precedent, there:is oft timesia 
fin, even in their hiftories. Brown. 


He’rerovox. adj. [heterodoxe,” French ; 
iTO and doke. | Deviating from the 
eftablifhed opinion ; not orthodox. 


Partiality may be obferved in fome to vulgar, in 
others to beterodox tenets. Lockes 


Hae'reRovox. # f. An opinion peculiar. 

Not only a fimple Aererodox, but a very hard 
paradox it will feem, and of great abfurdity, if we 
fay attraGtian is unjuttly appropriated unto the loade 
ftone. rown's Vulgar Errours. 

Hererocr’Ngar. adj. [octerogene, Fr. 
izspos and viv0s. | Not of the fame na- 
ture ; not kindred. 

Let. the body adjacent. andxambient..be not coma 
material, but merely bererogexeal towards»the body 
that is to be. preferved: fuch are quickfilver and 
white amber to herbsaod-flics. Bacon. 

The light. whofe rays are all alike refrangible, 1 
call Gmple, homogencal, and fimilar; and re: 

whofe 
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whofe rays are fome more refrangible than others, 

1 call compound, dererogenca/, and diffimilar. 

Newton. 

Hererocene'iry. w. fe [heterogencite, 
French, from heterogeneous. | 

i sy of nature; contrariety or 
diffimilitude of qualities. 


2. Oppofite or diffimilar part. 

Guaiacum, bumt with an open fire ina chimney, 
is fequeftered into aflies and foot; whereas the fame 
wood, diftilled into a. retort, does yicld.far other 
beterogeneities, and is refolved into oil, fpirit, vine- 
gar, water and charcoal. Boyle. 


HETEROGE/NEOUS. ‘adj. [ irsges and 
yio.) Not Kindred ; oppofite or dif- 


Gmilar in nature. 
T have obferved fuch betercgemecus bodies, which I 


found included in the maís ot this fand{tone. 
Weoduard, 


Herero'scrans. x. f. [iréees and oxia. | 
Thofe whofe thadows fall only one way, 
as the fhadows of us who live north of 
the Tropick fall at noon always to the 
North. 

Yo HEW. w. a. part. hewn, or hewed. 
[peapan, Saxon’; hauwen, Dutch. ] 

1. To cut by blows with an edged inftru- 


ment ; to hack. 
Upon the joint the lucky fteel did light, 
And made fuch way that dew'd it quite in twain. 


Spenfer. 
1 had purpofe / 
Once more to bew thy target from thy brawn, 
Or lofe my arm for’t. Shake/peare. 
He was 4cwa in pieces by Hamilton’s friends. 
Hayward. 
One Vane was fo grievoufly Sewn, that many 
thoufands have died of lefs than half his. hurts, 
whereof he was cured. Hayward. 
2. To chop; to cut. 
He from deep wells with engines water drew, 
And us’d his noble hands the wood to Lew. Dryd. 
. To cut, as with an axe; with the par- 
ticles dow», when it fignities to fell ; wp, 
toexcavate from below ; ef, to feparate. 
He that depends 
Upon your favours, fwims with fins of lead, 
And bews down oaks with rufhes. Shake/p. 
Brave followers, yonder itands the thorny wood, 
‘Which, by the heav’ns affiftance and your itrength, 
Muft by ihe roots be bewa up yet ere night. 
Sbhakefpeare. 
Scarce can I fpeak, my choler"is fo great : 
Oh! I could dew wp rocks, and fight with flint. 
Shake/p. 
Yet hall the axe of juttice dew him dewz, 
And level with the root his lofty crown. Sandys. 
He from the mountain bewing timber tall, 
Began to build:a veffel of huge bulk. Milton, 
We'll force the gate where Marcus keeps hisguard, 
And bew down all that would oppofe our paflage. 
2 Addifon. 
4. To form or fhape with an axe : with ows. 
Thou haft bewed thee owt a fepulchre here, as he 
that dewed, him owt a fepulchre on high, Jf, wxii. 
Nor is it fo proper to bew oxr religious retorma- 
tions by the fword, as to polifh them by fair and 
equal difputations. K. Cb. 
This river rifes in the very heart of the Alps, and 
has a long valley that feems Sew» cut on purpofe to 
give its waters apaflage amidit fo many rocks. 
` Addifon on Italy. 
g. To form laborioufly. 
The gate was adamant, eternal frame ; 
Which bew’d by Mars himfelf, from Indian quar- 
ries came, 
The labour of a god. Dryden's Fables. 
Next unto bricks are preferr’d the fquare beun 
ftone. ort. 
I now pafs my days, not ftudious nor-idle, rather 
polifhing old works than bewing out new. 
Pope to Swift, 
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He'wer. ». f. [from bew.] One whofe 
employment is to cut wood or ftone. 

At the building of Solomon's temple there were 
fourfcore thoufand Sewers in the mountains. 

Brown. 
HE’XAGON,. x. f. (hexagone; French ; s 
and yarie.| A figure of fix fides or an- 
gles: the moft capacious of all the figures 
that can be added to each other without 
any interflice ; and therefore the cells in 
honey-combs are of that form. 
Hexa'conaL adj. [from hexagon.) Ha- 
ving fix fides or corners. 

As for the figures of cryftal, it is forthe moft part 
hexagonal, or fix-cornered. Brown. 

Many of them fhoot into regular figures ; as cryftal 
and battard diamonds into hexagonal: Ray. 

Hexalcony. #. fo [from hexagon.) A 
figure of fix angles. 

When I fead in St. Ambrofe of Sexagonies, or 
fexangular cellars of bees, did I therefore conclude 
that they were mathematicians ? Bram. 

HEXA'METER. 2. /. [% and mirgo.) A 
verfe of fix feet. 

The Latin bexameter has more feet than the En- 
glith heroick. 4 Dryden. 

Hexa'NGULAR. adj. [8% and angulus, Lat. } 
Having fix comers. 
Hexangular {prigs or fhoots of cryftal. 
; Woodward. 
He'xapop. ». fe (3 and xédes.] An ani- 
mal with fix feet. 

I take thofe to have been the bexapods, from 
which the greater fort of beetles come ; for that fort 
of bexapods are eaten in America, Ray. 

Hexa'srick.#. f. [ag and sizes.] A poem 
of fix lines. 

Hey. interj. [from bigh.] An expreffion of 
joy, or mutual exhortation ; the contrary 


to the Latin Aei. 
Shadwell from the town retires, 
To blefs the town with peaceful hyrick 5 
Then bey for praife and panegyrick. Prior. 
Hey'pay. interj. [for high-day.] An ex- 
preffion of frolick and exultation, and 


fometimes of wonder. 
Thoul’t fay anon he is fome kin to thee, 
Thou {pend it fuch Seyday wit in praifing him. 


Shakefp. 
"Twas a ftrance riddieof a lady, » 

Not love, if any lov’d her, beyday ! A Hudibrafs. 

Hey'pay. 2. /. A frolick ; wildnefs. 

At your age 

The beyday in the blood is tame, it's humble, 
And waits upon the judgement. ; Shake/p. 
He'ypecives. z.f. A wild frolick, dance. 


Obfolete. 

But friendly fairies met with many graces, 
And light-footnymphs can chafe the ling’ring night 
With beydegives, and sae trodden traces. Spen/. 

Hia'Tion. ». f. [from io, Lat.) ‘The act 
of gaping. i 

Men ubferving the continual biarion, or holding 
open the camelion’s mouth, conceive the intention 
thereof to receive the aliment of air ; but this is alfo 
occafioned by the greatnefs of the lungs. Brown. 

Hia'rus. #./. (hiatus, Latin. } 
1. An aperture ; a gaping breach. 

Thofe Siatus’s are at the bottom of the fea, where- 
by the abyfs below opens into and communicates 
with it. Woodward. 

2. ‘The opening of the mouth by the fuc- 
ceffion of an initial to a final vowel. 

The biatws thould be avoided with more care in 
poetry than in oratory; and I would try to prevent 
it, uolefs where the cutting it off is more prejudicial 
to the found than the b/arws itfelf, Pope. 

H1BE'R NAL. adj. [hibernus, Lat. ] Belong- 
ing to the Winter. ~ 

This Rar fhould sather manifeft its warming power 


HID 
inthe Winter when it remains conjoined with che 
fun in its 4iberxal converfion. Brow. 

HICCIUS DOCCIUS n. f. (Corrupted, I 
fancy, from hic et doctus, this, or -heresis 
the learned man. Uled by jugglers of 
themfelves.] A cant word fora juggler ; 
one that plays fat and loofe. ; 

An old dull fot, who told the clock 
For many years at Bridewell dock, 
At Weftminfter and Hicks’s hall, 
And biecius doccius play’d in all ; 


Where, in all governments and tiraet, 
H’ had been both friend and foe to crimes. Hudig. 
Hreco’ucn. 2. f [hicken, Danih.) A 
convulfion of the ftomach producing fobs. 
So by an ehbey’s tkeleton of fate 
I heard an echo fupercrogate v 
Through imperfection, and the voice reftore, 
As if the had the bicceugh o’erand o'er. Cleave. 
Sneezing cureth the Aiccongh,. and is prohtable 
unto women in hard labour. Brown's Vulgar Err. 
If the ftomach be hurt, fingultus or Liccougs fol- 
lows. Wifeman. 
To Hi'ccoucnH, wv. n. [from the nouni] 
To fob with convulfion of the ftomach. 
To Hi'ckurp. v. n. [corrupted from hice 
cough.) ‘Vo fob with aconvulfed tomach. 
Quoth he, to bid me not to love, 
Is to forbid my pulfe to move, s 
My beard to grow, my ears to prick up, 
Or, when I’m ina fit, to bickup. Hudibrafs.. 


eee per A bird. Ainfivorth. 


Hi'ckway. 


Hio: ? part. paf. of bite. 


HippEN. 
Thus fame thall be atchiev’d, renown on earth ș 
Ani what moft merits fame, in filence bid. Miltone 

Other bidden caufe i 
Left them fuperior. Miltone 
Nature aod natuse’slaws lay bid in night : 
God faid, Let Newton be, and all was light. Pope. 
His reafons are as two grains ot wheat bid in two 
buthels of chaff. Shak fp. Merchant of Venice. 
Nile hears him knocking at hisfev’nfold gates, 
And teeks his bidden (pring, and tears his nephews 
fates. al Dryden. 
Thus the fire of gods and. men below : 
What | have bidden, hope not thou to know. Dryd. 
‘The fev’ral parts lay Lidden in the piece 5 
Th’ occafion but exericd that, or this, Dryd, 
Seas bid with navies, chariots paffing o’er 
The channel, on a bridge from fhore to fhore. Dryd, 
With what aftonifhment and veneration may we 
look into our own fouls, where there are fuch bid- 
den itore: of virtue and knowledge, fuch inexhaulted 
fources of perfection ? ~  Addifon. 


Jo HIDE. v. a. preter; iz; part. paff. bid 
or hidden, |pidan, Saxon.) To conceal 
to withold or withdraw from fight or 


knowledge. 
Avaunt, and quit my fight; let the earth bide 
thee ! Sbakefp. 


Then for my corps a homely grave provide, 
Which love and me from publick fcorn may Aide. | 
Dryden. 
The crafty being makes a much longer voyage 
than Ulyfies, puts in practice many mote wiles, and 
hides himfelf under a greater variety of fhapes. P 
Addifon, 
Hell trembles at the fight, and Aides its head 
In utmoft darknefs, while on earth each heart 
Js fill’d with peace. Rewe's Royal Convert. 


To Hine. v. 2 To lye hid; to be con- 


cealed. 
A tox, hard run, begged of a countryman to help 
him to fome Siding place. L' Eftrangee 
Our bolder talenis in full view difplay’d ; 
Your virtues open faireft in the fhade: 
Bred to difguife, in publick ’tis you bide, 
Where noge dittinguith *twixt your (hame and pride, 
Weaknefs or delicacy. Pope. 
Hine and Stex,2.f. Aplayinwhich fome 


hide themfelves, and another feeks them. 
The 


——oe ee O a eee 


( HID 


The boys and girls would venture to come and 
Play at bide and feek in my hair. Gulliver's Trav. 
HIDE. z. /. [pySe, Saxon; haude, Dutch. | 
1. The fkin of any animal, either raw or 
drefied. Dont 
The trembling "er paft 
Through nine bullides, €ach under other plac’d 
On his broad fhield. Dryden. 
Pifiitratus was frit tografp their hands, 
And fpread lott bides upon the yellow fands. Pope. 
2. The human fkin: in contempt. 
Oh, tyger’s heart, wrapt in a woman's bide ! 
How could’tt thou drain the life-blood of the child ? 
Shake/p. 
His mantle, now his bide, with rugged hairs 
Cleaves to his back ; a tami(hed face he bears. 
7 ‘ Dryden. 
3- Acertain quantity of land. [ Hide, hyde, 
French ; bida, barbarous Latin, as much 


as one plough can till.) Ainfrworth. 

One of the firft things was a more particular inqui- 
fition than had been before of every Aide of land 
within the precincts of his conqueit, and how they 
were holden. Watton. 


HrDEBoU'ND. adj. [hide and bound.] i 

1. A horfe is faid to be bidebound when his 
fkin fticks fo hard to his ribs and back, 
that you cannot with your hand pull up 
or loofen the one from the other. It 
fometimes comes by poverty and bad 
keeping; at other times from over- 
riding, or a furfeit. Farvier's Did?. 

2. In trees.] Being in the ftate in which the 
bark will not give way to the growth. 

A soot of a tree may be bidcbound, but it will not 
keep open without fomewhat put iato it, Bacon. 

Like ttinted bidebcund trees, thatjult have got 
Sufficient fap at once to bear and tot. Swift. 

3: Harth ; untra@table. 
And Rill the harther and bidebounder 
The damfels prove, become the tonder. Hudibras. 
4- Niggardly ; penurious ; parfimonious. 
Ainfworth, 
HI'DEOUS, adj. [Aideux, Fr.] 
1. Hornble; dreadtul ; hocking. 

It he could have turned hiinfelf to as meny forms 
as Proteus, every form fhtould have been made 4i. 
deous, Sidney. 

Some monfter in thy thoughts, 
"Too bidecus to be hewn. 

1 Hed, and cry’d out death ! - 
Hct trembled at the tidecas name and figh'd 
From all her caves, and back reluunded, death, 

Milton. 

Her eyes gew ftiffen’d, and with fulphur burn; 

Her bidecur looks and hellith form return; 

Hee curling fnakes with hiffiogs hil the plice, 

Aid open all the tories of her face, Dryden. 
2. lt is commonly ufed of rifible objects : 

the following ufe islefs authorifed. 

fis tosced through’ the hiatufes at the bottom of 
the fea with fuch vehemence, that it pu sile fca 
into the moft luwrible diforder, making it rage aud 
roar with a’ molt £ifeous and amazing noife, 

Woodward's Nas. If ray. 
3- It is ufed by Spentfer in’ a finte not 
now retained; deteftable 

O bides hanger of dominion ! Spenfer. 

Hr'oeovsLy. adv. [from hLidecus.} Hor- 
ribly; dreadfully; in a manner that 
fhoc*:s. 

l aim myfelf 
To welcome the condition ofthe time ; 
Which cagnot look more bideou/ly on me, 
‘Jhen J hase drawn it in my tautafy. Shakefpeare. 

‘This in the peefent application, is bideoufly pro- 
fane; but the Pale ss iateliigible, Callicr’s Drfince. 

H IDEOUSNESS. we fa [from bideous.| Hor- 
riblenefs ; dreadfulnefs: terrour. 

per. af. [from the verb.) He that 


bides. 


Shake/p. Otello. 


HIE 


To Hre. œ. , [þiezan, Saxon. ] 
1. To haften ; to go in haite. 
When they had mark'd the chaaged fkies, 


They wiit their hour was ipent; then each to reft 
i Fairy Queen, 


him dies. 
My will is even this, 


That prefently you bie you home to bed. Shake/p. 
Shak. 


Weill, I will bie; 
And fo beftow thefe papers as you bade me. 
Some to the fhores do fly, 
Some to the wocds, or whither fear advis’d ; 
But running from, all to deftruction Are. 
The fnake no fooner hiit, 


Daniel. 


But virtue hear'd it, and away the by’d. Crafbaw. 


Thither, full fraughe with mifchievous reven e, 
Accurs’d, and in a curfed hour, he dies, Milton. 
Thus he advis’d me, on yon aged tree 
Hang up thy lute, and Sie thee to the fea. Waller. 
The youth, returning to his mittrefs, bies. Dryd. 
2. It was anciently ufed with or without 
the reciprocal pronoun. It is now almott 
obfolete in all its ufes. 
Autter fpy’d him ; 
Cruel Aufter thither by’d hime Crafbaw. 
HY'ERARCH. x. j. rsi and aexn; hi- 
erarque, Fr.) ‘The chief of a facred order. 
Angels, by imperial fummons call d, 
Forthwith from all the ends of heav’n appear’d, 
Under their břerārcbs in orders bright. Milton. 
Hrera’RCHICAL. adj. [bierarchique, Fr.] 
Belonging to facredior ecclefiattical go- 
vernment. 


Hi'erarcuy. m. f. [hierarchies French. ] 


t. A facred government; rank or fubordi- 
nation of holy beings. 

Out of the dicrurchies of angels theen, 

The gentle Gabriel call’d he from the reft. Fairfax. 
_ He rounds the air, and breaks the hymnick notes 
In birds, heav'n's chotitters, organick throats ; 
Which, if they did not die, might feem to be 

A tenth rank in the heavenly hierarchy. 

Jehovah, from the fummit of the tky, 
Evv.ron’d with his winged bicrarchy, 
Th: world furvey’J. 

Thele the fupreme king 
Exalted to fuch pow’r, and gave to rule, 
Each in his bivrarchy, the orders bright. Milon. 

The bleffedeit of mortal wights, now queltionlefs 
the higheit faint in the celettiai bierarchy, began to 
be fo. importuned, that a great part of the divine li- 
tursy was addretled folely to her. Howel, 

z. Kecletiaftical eftablifhment. 

The prefbytery had more {ympathy with the dif- 
cipline of Scotland chau the dicrarcéy of England. 

, Bacon. 

While the old Levitical Aierarcky continued, it 
was part of the minifterial office to flay the facri- 
fices, Souih. 

Confider what I have written, from regard for 
the church eitablithed under the bierarcby ot bilhops. 

Swi/?. 
HIEROGLY’'PH, 2 wh [ hierogly phe, 
HIEROGLY'PHICK. ¢ French; ingas, 
facred, and vAu, to carve. | 
1. Anemblein ; a figure by which a word 
was implied. Hirercg/yphicks were ufed 
before the alphabet was invented. Hie- 
rozlyph feems to be the proper fubftan- 
tive. and hieroglyphick the adjective. 

This Licrog/ypbick of the Egyptians was ere&ted 
for parental affection, manileited in the protection 
of her young ones, when her neit was fet on fire. 

Brown's Vulgar Krrours. 

A lamp amongft the Egyptians is the ieraglyphick 
of life. Wilkins’ Daedalus. 

The firt ‘writing man ufed> was only the fingle 


Deane 


Sandys: 


pictures and gravings of the things they would re- f 


prefent, which way of expreffion was afterwards 
called bicrog/yphick. Woodward. 
Between the flatues obelifks were plac’u, 
And the learn’d walls with bierog/yphicks prac'd. 
Pope. 
2. The art of writing in pidture. 
No brute can endure the taite of {trong liquor, and 


Hrero’crapuy, 


HIG 


confequently it is againft al? the rules of Licrogly ph 
to aflign any animals as patrons of pur-ch. Swift, 
HreroGiy'PHIcAL, Pad). | bieroplyphigne, 
Hrerocry'puicx, t French ; trom the 
noun. ] 


1. Charged with hieroglyphical fculpture. 
= In this place ftands a ftately Lieroglyphical obe- 
litk of Theban marble. Sandys's Travels, 
2. Emblematical ; expreffive of fome mean- 
ing beyond what immediately appears. 
Th’ Egyptian ferpent figures time, 
And, ftripp’d, returns into his prime ; 
If my affection, thou would’ win, 
Firit cait thy bicroglypbick fkin. Cleaveland. 
, The original of the conceit was probably biere- 
 gyphical, which after became mythological, and, 
by a procefs of tradition, {tole into a total verity, 
which was but partly true in its morality, 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
HIEROGLY'PHICALLY. adv, [trom. hie- 
roglyphical] Emblematically. 

Others have fpoken emblematically and biero» 


glyphically as the Egyptians, and the phenix was 
the hieroglyphick of the fun. Brown. 


AP 2. fr [depos and vexto. | 
Holy writing. 
H1E'ROPHANT. x: f. [isge@etrrac.] One 
who teaches rules of religion; a prieft. 
Herein the wantonnefs OF poeteg and the crafts of 


their heathenith priefts and bieropbants, abundantly 
gratihed the fancies of the people. tlale, 


To HIGGLE w. a. [of. uncertain etymo- 
logy, probably corrupted from haggle] 
te ‘Vo chaffer ; to be penurious in a bargain. 

In good offices and due retributions we May pot 
be pinching and niggardly : ‘it argues an ignoble 
mind, where we have wronged, to higgle and dodge 


in the amends. Halt, 
Bafe thou art ; 

To biggie thus for a few blows, 

To gaiu thy knight an op’lent fpoufe. Hudibras. 


Why all this Sigg/ing with thy friend about fuch 
a paltry fum? Does this become the generofity of 
the noble and rich John Bull. Arbuthnot. 
2. To go Si: Provifions from door to 
door. This feems the original mean- 
ing, fuch provifions being cut into {mall 
quantities. 
HIGGLEDY-PIGGLEDY. adv. A cant word, 
corrupted from higgle, which denotes any 
confufed mafs, as higglers carry a huddle 
of provifions together. 


Hilocer. v. f. [trom biggle.] One who 
fells provifions by retail. 

HIGH. adj. [heah, Saxon ; hoogh, Dutch. } 

1. Long upwards ; rifing above from. the 
furface, or from. the centre: oppofed to 
deep, or long downward. 

Their Ardes, or mountains, were far higher than 
thoe with us; whereby the remnants of the genera- 
tion of men were, in fuch a particular deluge, faved. 

- Bacon, 

The higher parts of the earth being continually 
fpending, and the lower continually gaining, they 
mutt of neceflity at length come to an equality. 

Burnet's Theory. 
2. Elevated in place ; raifed aloft: oppofed 


to liw. 
They that tand Lig have. many blafts to fhake 

them, 

And if they tall they dath themfel ves to pieces. 

; S6ak, Richard ITL. 
tigb o'er their heads a mould’ring rock isplac’d, 
That. prowaifes a fall, and thakes atev'ry blah. Dryd. 
Realon elevates our thoughts as Aigh as the fars, 
and Jeads us through the vait {paces of this mighty 
fabrick ; yet it-comes far fhort of the real extent. of 


even corporeal being. Locke, 
3. Exalted in nature. 
The bighef faculty of the foul. Baxter, 


4 Llevawd 


HIG 
19. Capital; great; op fed to little: as, 
bigh treafon, in oppolition to getty. 
Hic. m. f. Hig 


place; elevation ; fu- 
periour region: only ufed with from and 


H1G 


4. Elevated in rankor condition : as, high 


riekt. 
He wooes both Aig and low, both rich and poor. 
Sbukefprare. 

O mortals! blind in fate, who never know _ 
To bear bigh fortune, or endure the low. Dryden. 


on. 
Which when the king of Gods beheld from bigh, 


s. Exalted in fentiment. a He'figh'd, Dryden. 
Solomon liv'd at eafe, ñor aim'’d beyond r re) i . o's 4 

Higher defign than to enjoy his ftate. Milion. the ane Aloft ; above; into fuperiour 

6. Difficult ; abftrufe. Wide is the fronting gate, and raifed on bigs, 


They meet to hear, and anfwer fuch bigs things. 


Shake/peare. With adamantine columns threats the iky, Dryden. 


Hic is much ufed in compofition with 
variety of meaning. 
HicH-sLest. aaj. Supremely happy. 
The good which we enjoy from heav'n defcends ; 
But that from us ought fhould afcend to Heav’n, 
So prevalent, as to concern the mind 
Of God bigh-Lief, or to incline bis will, : 
Haid to belief may feem. ; filtom. 
Hi'cu-stown. Swelled much with wind ; 


much inflated. 

1l have ventur’d, 
Like little wanton» boys that fwim on bladders, 
‘Thefe many Summerson a fea of glory ; 
But far beyond my depth: omy bigh-d/own pride 
At length broke under me, and now has left me, 
Weary, and old with fervice, to the mercy 
Of a rude ttream, that muft for ever hide me. Shak. | 


. Boaftful; oftentatious. 
His forces, after all the bigh difcourfes, amounted 
really but to eighteen hundreù foot. Clarendon. 
8. Arrogant; proud ; lofty. ae 
The governor made himielf merry with his bigd 
and threatening language, and fent him_word he 
would neither give nor receive quarter. Clarendon. 
g. Severe; oppreflive. 
When there appeareth on either fide a bigb hand, 
violent profecution, cunning advantages taken, and 
combination, then is the virtue of a judge feen. Bacon. 
30. Noble; illuftrious. 
Truit me, 1 am exceeding weary. 
=} had thought wearinefs durft not have attacked 
fo bigs blood—It doth me, though it difcolours the 
compleétion of my greatnefs to acknowledge it. 
Shakefpeare. 
11. Violent; tempeftuous; loud’ Applied 
to the wind. 
More fhips in calms on a deceitful coalt, 
Or unfeen rocks, than in Aigh ftorms are loit. Denb. 
Spiders cannot weave their nets in a 4/g6 wind. 
« Duppa. 
At length the winds ae rais’d, the ftorm blows 
bigh; j 
Be it your care, my friends, 
In its full fury. 
12. Tumultuous ; 


Hi'cu-Born. Of noble extraction. 
Catt round your eyes 
Upon the Ligh-born beauties of the court ; 
“There chufe tome worthy partner of your heart. Rowe. 
Hi'Gu-BUILT. adj. 
1. Of lofty ftructure. 
Í know him by his ftride, 
The giant Harapha of Gath; his look 
Haughtyas is his pile, bigb-built and proud. Milton. 
2. Covered with lofty buildings. 
In dreadful wars 
The bigh-built elephant his caftle rears, 


to keep it up l 
Addifen's Cato. 


turbulent; ungovern- 


able. Not only tears Looks down on man below, and itrikes the ftars. 
Rain'd at their eyes, but high winds worfe within, l a! Creech. 
Hicu-co’LoureD. Havingadeepor glaring 


Began to rife; bigh paflions, angers 
Mittnutt, fufpicion, difcord, hate, thook fore l 
Their inward ftate of mind. Milton. 
Can heav’nly minds fuch high refentment fhow, 
Or exerciie their fpite in human woe? Dryden. 
13. Full; complete: applied to time ; now 


ufed only in curfory fpeech. 
High time now "gan it wax for Una | i 
To think of thofe her captive parents dear. Fairy. 
Sweet warriour, when fhall I have peace with you? 
High time it is this war now ended were. Spenfer. 
lt was bigh time to do fo, for it was now certain 
that forces were already upon their march. towards 


colour. 
A fever in a rancid oily blood produces a {corbutic 
fever, with bigh-colowred urine, and {potsin the kin. 
Floyer. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


His warlike mind, his foul devoid of tear, l 


Dryden. 

Hi'cu-rep. Pampered. 
A favourite mule, 4igb-fed, and in the pride of 
fefh and mettle, would ttill be bragging of his family. 
L’ Eftrange, 


the Weft, Clarendon. ' à 
It was bigh time for the lords to look about them. HiGH-FLA MING- Throwing the flame to 
Clarendon. a great height. 


Hecatombs of bulls to Neptune flain, 
High-flaming, pleafethe monarch ofthe main. Pope, 
H1GH-FLIER. 4. /. One’ that carries his 
opinions to extravagance. 

She openly profeffeth herfelf to be a bigh-flier ; 
and it is not improbable fhe may alfo be a Pa it at 
heart. wift. 

HicH-FLowN. adj. [high and flown, from 


14. Rais’d to any great degree: as high 
pleafure; igh luxury; a high perform- 
ance ; a bigh colour. 

Solomon liv’d at eafe, and full 
Of honour, wealth, 4ig6 fare. Milton. 
High fauces and {pices are fetch’d from the Indies. 
ey We ! „Baker. 

15. Advancing 10 latitude from the line. 

They are forced to take their courfe either bigh 
to the North, or low to the South. bbor. 

16. At the moft perfect ftate; in the meri- 
dian: as, by the fun-it is igh noon: 
whence probably the foregoing expref- 
fion, high time. 

It is yet bigh day, 
cattle fhould be gathered. <e 

17. Far advanced into antiquity. 
^ The nominal obfervation of the feveral days of 
the week is very Sigh, and as old as the ancient 
Egyptians, who named the fame according to the 
{even planets. Brown. 

18. Dear; exorbitant in price. 

If they muft be good at fo bigh a rate, they know 
they may be fafe-ata cheapere South. 


“J 
1, Elevated; proud. ‘ 
This Riff neck’d pride nor art nor force can bend, 
Nor bigh-flown hopes to Reaton’s lure defcend. 
Denham. 
| 2. Turgid; extravagant. 
This fable is a bigh-/icwn hyperbole upon the mi- 
feries of marriage. J’ Eftranges 
Hicu-Fiy Nc. Extravagant in claims or 
opinions. 
Clip the wings 
Of their bigh-/fying arbitrary kings. Dryden's Virgil. 
HiGH-HEAPED. adje _ 
te Covered with high piles. 
= The plenteous board 4ig4-beap'd with catesdivine, 
And o'er the foaming bow! thelaughing wince Pope. 


3 


neither is it time that the 
Gon, Xxix. 7. 


HICH-HEELED. 


HICH MI'NDED. 


HIGH-RED. 


Hicn-pesicninc. Having great fchemes. | H1'cH-wRouGHT. 


l 
His bigh-defigning thoughts were figured there. | 


HIG 


2. Raifed into high piles. 


l faw myfelf the vatt unnumber'd (tore 
Of brafs, bigh-beap'd amidtt the regaldome. Pape. 
Having the heel of the 
fhoe much raifed. 

By thefe embroider’d Sigh-Avel'd thocs, 


She hall be caught as in a noofe. Swift. 
HicH-HunG. Hung aloft. 
By the high-bung taper’s light, 
I could difcern his cheeks were glowing red. ` Dryd. 


Hicu-mMe'rrvLep. Proudorardentof fpirit. 


He fails not in thefe to keep a ftiffrein on a Ligh 
mettled Pegafus; and takes care not to furfeit here, 
as he has done on other heads, by an erroneous 
abundance. Garth. 
Proud; arrogant. 

My breaft 1°ll burt with ftraining of my courage, 
But | wilichattife this Ligh-minded itrumpet. Shak. 

Becaufe of unbelief they were broken off, and 
thou itandeft by faith: be not Ligb-minded, but tear. 

Rom, 2i, 202 


HicH.pRiINCIPLED. Extravagant in no- 


tions of politicks. 

This feems to be the political creed of all the Aigh- 
principled men 1 have met with. Swift. 
Deeply red. > 

_Oil of turpentine, though clear as water, being 
digefted upon the purely white fugar of lead, has 
in a hort time afforded a Aigh-red tin@ture. Boyle. 

Hicu-seasoneD. Piquant to the palate. 

_ Be {paring alfo of faltin the feafoning of all his 
vidtuals, and ufe him not to bigh-feafoned meats. 

aches 
Hicu-s! cutep. Always looking upwards. 
Let bigh-fghred tyranny range on, : 

*Till each man drop by lottery. Shakefpeare, 
Hicu-spi/R1tTeD. Bold; daring; infolent. 
HiGn-sToMACHED. Obftinate; lofty. 


High-fomached are they both, and full of ire ; | 
In rage, deaf as the fea, hafty as hire. bakefe 
Hicu-ta'step. Guftful; piquant. 
Flattery {till in fugar’d words betrays, 
And poifon in bigh-tafted meats conveys. Dembami 
Hicu-vi'cep. Enormoufly wicked. 
Be as a planetary plague, when Jove 
Will o’er fome Sigh-vic'd city hang his 
In the fick air. 


ifon 
bake/} care. 
Accurately finifhed 5 
nobly laboured. | 

Thou triumph’ft vietor of the bigh-wrougbt day, 
And the pleas’d dame, foft fmiling lead’ft away 


Lae, | t opt. 
Hi'cuvanp. ». f. [high and Jand.] Moun- 
tainous region. 
The wand’ring moon 
Beholds her father's Reeds beneath her own ; 
The bigh/ands {moak'd, cleft by the piercing rays. 
Ad. fone 
Ladies in the bighlands of Scotland ufe this 
difcipline to their children in the midft of Winter, 
and find that cold water does them no harm. Locke. 
HICHL'ANDER. 2. f. [from bighland.) An 
inhabitant of mountains; mountaineer. 
His cabinet council of bighlanders. Addifon. 
Hi'cuty. adv. [from kigh.) 
1. With elevation as to place and fituation 5 


aloft. 
2. Ina great degree. 
Whatever expedients can allay thofe heats, which 
break us into different factions, cannot but be ufeful 
, tothe publick, and bighly tend to its fafety. Addi/on. 
It cannot but b: bigôly requifite for us to enliven 
our faith, by dwelling often on the fame confidera- 
tions. w Atterbury. 
3. Proudly ; arrogantly ; ambitioully. 
What thou wouldtt digh/y, ` 
"That thou would'ftholily ; would’ft not play falfe, _ 
And yet wouldft wrongly wine Shakef/pe 
4. With efteem ; witheftimation. 
"Every man that is:among you, not to think 
himfelf more bigh/y than he ou ttothink. Rem. 
Hi'cumos 


———— ee 
ao ODS 


HEL 


Hi'cumost. adje [an irregular word, | 
Higheft; topmoft..9 5 

Now is the (un upon the bighao/ hill 

Of this day’s journey.) Ji ii 7 Shake/peare. 
Hicuness. w. f- [trom bigh- l U. 

1. Elevation above urface; altitude; 


“Joftinefs. — ya } ott 

2. The title of princes ; anciently of kings. 

Moft royal majefty, : 
Ycrave no more than that your bighne/: offer’d.Sbak. 
© How long in vain hath nature ttriv'd to frame 7 

= A perfeé princefs, ere her bigbnefi came? Waller. 
* Beauty and greatnefs are eminently joined in your 
_toyal bigdne/s. 

3. Dignity of nature; fupremacy. 
IM Detrućtion from God was a terror to me, and by 

reafon of his bigint L could nåt endure. fod, xxx1. 
l 


Hicut.. [This is an imperfect verb, ufed 
only in the preterite tenfe a’paflive 
fignification : Patan, to call, Saxon ; heffen, 

"to be called, German. | 

1.: Was named ;_ was called. 

“The city of the great king bigh it well, 

Wherein eternal peace and happinefs doth dwell. 
Ine s  Spenfer. 


er 


Within this homeftead + pune ape 
For crowing loud, the noble Chanticleer; p 
e So bight her cock.- * Dryden's Nun's Prief. 
2. It .is fometimes ufed as a participle 
i paflive: called ; ‘named. 
If. is now obfolete, except in burlefque 
writings. niii pof 
< Amongft. therefta good old woman was, o- 
’ Hight mother Hubberd. Hubberd's Tale. 
kearn he bighi. Pope. 
Hicuw al TER. n. J. (Sigh ‘and water. | 
The utmoft flow of the tide. | 
They have a way of draining lands that lie below 
the bigb-water, and are fomething above the low- |. 
watermark. 
Hrcouwa'y. 2. f. (high and way.J 
le Great,soad; public:path. , ve 
So few there be ‘ F 
That chufe the narrow path, or feek the right: 
All keep the broad 4/gbway, and take delight 
With many rather for to go atrag, , Fairy Racen. 
Two inicriptions gave a great light to the hittories 
` of Appius, who made the bighw.y, and of Fabius 
the diet iad Addifon. 


` 


bS 


tator. 

Ent’ring on a broad Sighway, 
Where power and titles tcacter’d'tay, 
. Hesffrove to pickrupall he found. i Swift. 
2  Figusatively a train of a¢tion, with ap- 
es parent’confequence. © .* +» 

t I could mention. more \trades we have loft, and are 
in the bighway to lofe. wl p ` Child on Trade, 
Hi'GHWAYMAN. Mej assay and man. | 
. A robber that, plunders on the publick 
roads. y : oa 
Tis like the friendthip, of pickpockets and 4ig- 
maymen, that obferve ftrict jultice among themfelves. 

PR eg i ye Beniley. 

"I A remedy like that of giving my money to'an 

bighwaymar, before he attempts to take. it by force, 

‘'@ preverit'the fin of robbery. © ' Swift, 


Hilchar?R, x./. An herb. |. Ainfuworth. 

Hiva remy». /. (bilaritas, Latin. ). Merri- 
ment; gaicty. ods 

Averroes reftsained his bi/arity, and made no 


more thereof than Seneca ‘commendeth, and was 


allowable in Cato; that is, a fober incalefcence for 
wines ` 


- 


£ 


eft has) wi : 7 Brown, 
HiLo, in Elvick's grammar, is interpreted a 
lord or lady + fo Aildebert is a noble lord; 
Mathild, an heroick lady. Gibjon. 
Hi'eoine. me f Resi Saxon, fignifies a 
lord :. perhaps Ailding means originally a 
little lord in. contempt, for.a man, that has. 
only the febcacy or bad qualities of high 
OL. "`i s 7 rT 9 - fs 


1. A forry, paltry, cowardly fellow. 


yde. | Hirr” ae f. [hil, Saxon.] “An elevation 


12. It is added to a perfonal pronoun or 


\ 


H I M 


rank ; ora term of reproach abbreviated 
from binderling, degenerate. Hughes. ] 


HIN 


noun, by way of emphatical difcrimina- 
tion. f 
He bim/c/f returned again. Judges. 
Gad bimjelf is with us for our captain. -` Chros. 
3- In ancient authors it is x/ed neutrally for 
ixfelf 
She is advane’d 


Above the clouds as high as Heav’n dimfel/f. Shak. 
4. In the oblique cafes it has a reciprocal 
fignification. 
avid bid binfelf in the field. 
ç. It is fometimes not reciprocal. 

I perceive it was not altogether your brother’s evil 
difpofition made him feek his death; but a provoking 
merit feta work by a reproveable badnefs in bim/felf. 

Shakefpeare. 

Nothing in nature can fo peculiarly gratify the 
noble difpofttions of humanity, as for one man to fee 
another to much bimfelf as ‘to figh his griefs, and 
groan his pains, to fing his joys, and do and feel 
every thing by fympathy. South. 

By HimseLr. Alone; unaccompanied. 

Ahab went one way by bimfeif, and Obadiah went 

another way by bimjelf. Kings. 
His. 2. f. [37n] A meafure of liquids 
among Jews, containing about ten pints, 

With the one lar+b a tenth dealof flour, mingled, 
with the fourth part of an bin of beaten oil. Exod-xxix, 

HIND. adj.compar. hinder; fuperl. hindinof. 
{hyndarf, Saxon.] Backward; contrary 
in pofition to the face ; as, bind legs. See 
Hinper and Hrnpmosr. 

Bringing its tail to its head, it bends its back fo 
far till its head comes to touch its Aind part, and fo 
with its armour gathers itfelf into a ball, 

The ftag 
Hears hisown feet, and thinks they found like more, 
And fears his Sind legs will Etak his fore, Pope. 

Hinn. z. f. [hinde, Saxon, from innus, 

Latin.] 


1. The fhe to a ftag, the female of red deer. 
How he flew, with glancing dart amifs, 
A gentle dind, the which the lovely boy 
Did love as life. Fairy Queen, 

Can’ft thou mark when the Ainds do calve? Feb. 

“Nor Herculés more lands or labours knew, 

Not though the brazen-footed bind he flew. Dryden. 
2. [hine, Saxon.] A fervant. , 

A couple of Ford's knaves, his binds, were called 
forth by His miftrefs, to carry me in the name of 
foul cloaths to Datchet-lane. Shakefpeare. 

3. {hineman, Saxon.] A peafant; a boor ; 
a mean ruftick. 
« ‘The Dutch; who came like greedy binds before, 
To reap thesharveft their ripe years did yield, 

Í Now look like thofé, when rolling thunders roar, 

| And theets of light’ning blait the tanding field. Dryd, 

He cloth’d himfelf in courfe array, i 
A lab’ring bind in hew. Dryden's Fables. 

HiINDPE'RRIES, 2. f. The fame as rafp- 
berries. 


To HINDER. v.a. [hindpian, Saxon. ] 
To obftruct; to ftop ; tolet; to impede. 


Ainfworthe 

Hinder me not, feetng the Lord hath profpered m 
Was ENDIS Gen, xxiv. 56. 
The wholeWord thined with clear light, and none 
were hindered i their labour, Wijd. xvii. 20. 
If the alms were hindered only by entreaty, the 
hindeser, is not tied to reflitution, becaufe entreaty 
took not liberty away from the giver. Taylor. 
Solitude daimps thought and wit: too much come 
pany diffipates and hinders it from fixing.) “Temple. 
What hinders younger brothers, ‘being fathers of 
families, from having the fame right. Locke. 


To HUnper. v. x. ‘To raife hindrances; 
to caufe impediment. 
You minimus of hindering knot-grafs mate! Shak. 
This objeion binders not but that the herdick 
aion of fome commander, enferprifed for the 
Chriftian qaufe, and executed happily, may be written. 
Dryden, 
6D Trxper. 


He was fome bilding fellow, that had {tol’n 
The horfe he rode on. Shakefpeare. 
If your lordihip fiad'hiim ‘not a Ai/ding, hold me 
no more in your refpzct. Shakefpeare. 
A bafe ilave, 
A bilding for a livery, a {quire’s clothes : Sbake/p. 
2. At is ufed likewife for a mean woman: 
Laura, to his lady, was but a kitchen wench: 
Helen and Hero, bildings and harlots. Sbakefp. 
This idle toy, this bilding {corns my powers 
And feis us all at nought. Rowe's Jane Shore. 


Samuel, 


ound lJefs than a mountain. 
My theep are, thoughts, which 1 both guide and 
ferve; 
Their patture is fair bils of fruidefs love, 

Jerufalem is feated on two bills, AS 
Of height anlike, and turned fide to fide. Fairfax. 

Three fides arefure imbarr'd with craggsand bills, 
The reft iseafy, fcant torite efpy’d; 

Buemighty bulwarks tence the plainer part: 
So art helps nature, naturextrengthnethart! Fairfax. 

When our eye fome profpect would purfues 
Defcending from abil’, looks round to view. Grarv. 

A bill is nothing but the nekt of fome metal or mi- 
neral which, by a plaftick virtue, and the etficacy of 
fubterranean fires, converting the adjacent earths into 
their fubftance, do increafe and grow. Cheyne, 

Hi'crock. ». /. [from hi.) A little hill. 

Yet weigh this, alas! great is notgreat to thegreater 

What, judze se, doth a bil//cck thow by the lofty 
Olympus. Sydney. 

Sometime walking not unfeen, 

By hedge-row elms, on bil/ocks green. Milton. 

This mountain, and a few neighbouring SiMocks 
that lie {cattered abont the bottom of it, is the whole 
circuit of thefe dominions. Addifon on Italy. 

Hir'ery. adj. [from iil.) Full of hills; 
unequal in the furface. 

Towards the Si//y corners of Druina remain her 
very yet Aborigines, thruft among an ailembly of 
mountains. owel, 

Climbing to a billy fteep, 

He views his herds in vales afar. 
Lo! how the Norrick plains 
‘Rife Lily, with large piles of aughter’d knights. 
Phillips. 

Hilly countries afford che moft entertaining prof- 
pects, though a man would choofe to travel through a 
plain one. Addifon. 

Hitt. mfa{hilz, Saxon; fromhealdan, to 
holds] The handle of any thing, parti- 
cularly of a fword. 

Now fits expeCtatiou inthe air, 

Aud hides a fword from Ai/t unto the point, 

With crowns imperial; crowns and coronets, SAAR. 
Take thou the Ai/t, 

And when my face is cover'd as ’tis now, 

Guide thou the fword.' Sbakefpeare's Julius Cefar. 

Be his this fword, whofe blade of brais difplays 
A ruddy gleam ; whofe bilt, a filver blaze. Pope. 

HIM.» [him, Saxon. } 
1. The oblique cafe of bes l 
` Me he reftored unto my.office, and b°m he hanged. 


Ay idney > 


Ray. 


Dryden. 


. LS ae AŚ Gen, xli. 

2; Him was anciently ufed for j in a natural 
fenfe.. ., g 

‘The (ubjunctive mood hath evermore fome con- 
jundtion joined with dim, Accidence, 

Himse'LF. pron, (him and /elf.} 

t. In che nominative the fame.as be, only 
more emphatical, and mort expreffive ‘of 
individual perfonaliry. 

It was a fparing {peech of the ancients to fay, 


that a friend is another bimfelf; for that a triend 
is far more than bimfelf. Bacon. 


With fhame remembers, while bim/i/f was one 
Of the fame herd, éimje/fithe fame had done. 


Denham. 


w 


HIN 


ATy'npan. adj. (from bind.) That which ia 
in a pofition contrary to that of the face: 


oppofed to face. 

Bears, Gghting with any man, ftand upon their 
binder feet, and fo this did, being ready to give me a 
fhrewd embracement. Sidney. 

As the binder feet of the horfe ftuck to the moun- 
tain, while the body reared up in the air, the poet 
with great difficulty kept himfelf from ging off 
his back. Addifon 

Hi'nvERANCE. wf. [from binder.) lm- 
pediment; let; top; obftruction: with 
es fometimes with zo, before the thing 

indered ; ‘with so before the perfon. 

Falfe opinions, touching the will of God to have 
things done, are wont to bring forth mighty and 
violent practifes againft the Ainderances ef them, 
and thole practifes new opinions, more pernicious 
than the firit: yea, moft extremely fometimes oppo- 
fite to the firft. Hooker. 

They mutt be in every Chriftian church the fame, 
except mere impollibility of fo having it, be the bin- 
derance, Hooker. 

What Sinderance have they been to the knowledge 
of what is well done ? Dryden. 

Have we not plighted each our holy oath, 

One foul thould both infpire, and neither prove 
His fellow’s binderance in purfuit of love? Dryden. 

He mutt conquer all thefe difficulties, and remove 
all thefe binderances out of the way that leads to 
juftice, Atterbury. 

Hinperer. x. f. [from binder.) He or 
that which hinders. or obftructs. 

Brakes, great Linderers of all plowing, grow. May. 

Hi np erine. 2./.. [from bind or binder. ] 
A paltry, worthlefs, degenerate animal. 
Hi'npegMost. adj. ['This word feems to 

be lefs proper than Lizdmof.] Hindmott; 


lat; in the rear. 

He put the handmaids and their children foremoft 
and Leah and her children after, and Rachel and 
Jofeph bindermoft. Gerefis. 

Like to an enter’d tide they all rufh by, 

And leave you hiadermo/?. Shakefpeare. 
HIND Most. adj, [bind and moft.| The laft; 
the lag; that which comes in the rear. 

Tis not his wont to be the bizdmafè man, 
Whate’er occafion keeps him from us now, Sbake/p. 

He met thee by the way, and {mote the bindmo/? 
of thee, even all that were feeble behind. Deut. xxv. 

Let him retire, betwixt two ages cat 
The firft of this, and Lindmoff of the laft, 

A lofing gamefter. Dryden. 

‘Lhe race by vigour, not by vaunts is won ; 

So take the bixdmof? hetl—he faid; and run. Pope, 
Hince. m: fe [orbingle, from bargle or 
hang. | A 
1. Joints upon which a gate or door turns. 
At the gate 
Of heav’n arriv’d, the gate felf-open'd wide, 
“ On golden binges turning. Milton. 

Then from the binge their ftrokes the gates divorce, 

And where the way they cannot find, they force. 
Denham. 

Heav’n’s imperious queen fhot down from high; 
At her approach the brazen binges fly, 

The gates are forc'd. Dryden. 
2. The cardinal points of the world, Eaft, 

Weft, North, and South. 

If when the moon is in the binge at Ealt, 

The birth breaks forward from its native reft; 

Full eighty years, if you two years abate, 

This ttatiou give. ; Creech’s Manilius. 
3. A governing rule or principle. 

Vhe other hinge of punifhment'mught turn upon 
alaw, whereby all men, who did not marry by the 
age of five-and-twenty, fhould pay the third part of 
tt revenue. Temple. 

4, To be off the Hinces. 'To be in attate 
of irregularity and diforder. 

The man’s fpirit is out of order, and off the 
hinges; and till that be put into its ght frame, he 
will be perpetually difguieted. Tillotfon. 


HIP 


Methinks we Rand on ruins, Nature Makes 
About us, and this univerfal frame 
So loofe, that it but wants another puh 
To leap from off its binges. 
To HINGE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To furnifh with hinges. 
2. To bend as an hinge. 
Be thou a flatt’rer now, and birge the knee, 
And lethis very breath, whom thou’lt obferve, 
Blow off thy cap. Shakefpeare. 
To Hint. v. a. [exter, French, Skinner. ] 
To bring to mind by a flight mention, or 
remote allufion; to mention imperfeétly. 
Willing to wound, aud yet afraid to ftrike, 
Juft bine a fault, and hefitate diflike. 
In waking whifpers, and repeated dreams, 
To Aint pure thought, and warn the favour'd foul. 
Thenfon. 


Dryden. 


Pope. 


To Hinr at. To allude to; to touch flightly 


upon. 

Speaking of Auguftus’s actions, he ftill remembers 
that agriculture ought to be fome way binted at 
throughout the whole poem. Addi/. on the Georgicks. 

HiNT. 2./. [from the verb. | 
1. Faint notice given to the mind; remote 
allufion; diftant infinuation. 

Let him ftri@ly obferve the frit ftirrings and in- 
timations, the firit ins and whifpers of good and 
evil, that pafs in his heart. Soyib. 

2. Suggeftion; intimation, 
On this Sint l fpake, 
She lov’d me for the dangers | had paft. Shak. Orbello. 

AGtions are fo full of circumíitances, that, as men 
obferve fome parts more than others, they take 
different biztsy and put different interpretations on 
them. Addifon. 


HIP. z. /. [hyppe, Saxon. ] 


1. The joint of the thigh. 
How now, which of your bips has the moft pro- 
found f{ciatica. Shakefpeare. 
Hippocrates affirmeth of the Scythians, that, ufing 
continual riding, they were generally molefted with 
the {ciatica or bip gout. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
2. The haunch; the fleth of the thigh. 
So thepherd’s ufe 
To fet the fame mark on the bip 
Both of their found and rotten fheep. Hudibras. 
Againft a ftump his tufks the monfter grinds, 
And ranch’d his bins with one continu’d wound. 
i Dryden. 
3. To have on the Hir. [A low phrafe. } 
To have an advantage over another. It 
feems to be taken from hunting, the 4p 
or haunch of a deer being the part com- 
monly feized by the dogs. 
If this poor branch of Venice, whom I cherifh, 
For his quick hunting, ftand the putting on, 
l'Il have our Michael Caffio onthe bip. Skake/peare. 
Hip. n. /: (from Peopa, Saxon.] The fruit 
of the briar or the dogrofe. 
Eating bips, and drinking wat’ry foam. Hub. Tale. 
Why thould you want? Behold, the earth hath 
roots; 
The oaks bear matts, the briars fearlet bips . Shake/p. 
Years of ftore of haws and Sips do commonly por- 
tend cold winters. Bacon's Natural Hifory. 
To Hir. v. a. [from bip.} | 


1. To fprain or fhoot the hip. 
His horfe was bipp'd. Shukefpeare. 
2. Hip-Hop. A cant word formed by the 
reduplication of hop. 
Your ditferent taftes divide our poet’s cares ; 
One foot the fock, t’other the bufkin wears: 
Thus, whilc he itrives to pleafe, he’s forc’d to do’t 
Like Wolfcius Sip-bop in a fingle boot. Congreve. 
Hip. ixterje. An exclamation, or calling 
toone; the fame as the Latin cho, Reus ! 
Ainfworth. 
Hip. } adj. A corruption of Aypo- 
H1'p Pris. chondriack. Ainworth. 
Hiproce'NTaur.a./, [irrexi fave ; hip- 


Hi'esuor. adj. 


H IR 


pocentauve, Fr.] Afabulous monfter, half 
horfe, and half man. 

How are poetical fGions, how are bippecemtaurs 
and chimeras to be imagincd, which are things quite 
out of nature, and whereof we can have no notion ? 

Dryden. 
Hi'procrass. 2. J. [Aypocras, French; qua/t 
vinum Hippocratis. | A medicated wine. 

Sack and the well-fpic’d Sippocra/s, the wine, 
Waffail the bowl, with ancientribbands fine. King. 

Hi'procrares's Shkeze. n. f. A woollen 
bag, made by joining the two oppofite 
angles of a fquare picce of flannel, ufed 
to ftrain fyrrups and deco&lions for cla- 
rification. Quincy. 

Hi'proGrirr. 2. f. [m0 and yery; 
hippogriffe, French}. A winged horfe; 
a being Imagined by Ariofto: 

He caught him up, and without wing 
Of bippogriffe bore through the air fublime. Milton. 


HiPPOPOTAMUS, %. J. [ s%x05 and rorar©. | 


the river horfe. An animal found&n the 
Nile. 
[>i and /écr.| Sprained or 
diflocated in the hip. | 
Why do you go nodding and waggling fo like a 
fool, as if you were bip/bcr; fays the goofe to the 
goffing. L’Effrange. 


Hi'pwort. x. f. [hip and wort.) ` A plant 


Aino rth. 


To HIRE. w. a. [hynan, Saxon. ] 


1. To procure any thing for temporary ufe 
at a certain price. | 
His fordid avarice rakes 
In excrements, and hires the jakes. Dryd. Fuveral, 
2. To engage a man in temporary fervice for 
wages. “a 
They weigh filver in the balance, and bire, a 
goldfmith, and he maketh ita god. „Jfa. xlvi. 6. 
I cannot ftrike at wretched kerns, whofe arms 
Are bir'd to bear their ftaves. Shuke/peares 
3. To bribe. a 
Themetes firit, "tis ‘doubtful whether Air’d, 
Or fo the Trojan deftiny requir’d, 
Mov’'d that the ramparts might be broken down. | 
Dryden. 
4. To engage for pay: with the reciprocal 
word. f 
They that were full, bired out themfelves for 
bread ; and they that were hungry, cealeds 3/Sam./ii. 
5- To let;:to fet for a time ata certain 
price. ‘This, to prevent ambiguity, has 
fometimes ‘the particle ovt; as, he hired 
out his houfe to ftrangers. - 
HiRE. s. / [hyne, Saxon. ] i 
1, Reward or recompence paid for the ufe 
of any thing. 
2. Wages paid for fervice. —__, ü 
Great thanks and goodly meed to that good fire ; 
He thence departing gave for his.pains bire, Spenfer. 
l have hve hundred crowns, 
The thrifty Sire I fav’d under your father. Sd2k¢/p. 
Though little was their Sire, and light their gaing 
Yet fomewhat to cheir ftare he threw. = Dryden. 
All arts and artitts Thefeus could command, ` 
Who fold for bire, or wrought for better fame. 
Dryden. 
HIRELING. #. f. [from fire. ] 
t. One who ferves for wages. 
The bireling longs to fee the thades defcend, 
That with the tedious day his toil’ mightend, 
And he his pay receive. Sandys. 
In the framing of Hiero’s thip there were three 
hundred carpenters employed fora year, befides many 
other birelings for carriages. — Wilkins’? Dedaius. 
’Tis frequent here to fee a freeborn fon 
On the left hand of a rich bireling run. Dryd. Jiv. 
2. A mercenary ; a proftitute. 
Now the hades the eveining walk with bays, 
No direling the, no proftitute to praile. . Pepe. 
HIRELING, 


eS g - 


HTS 


Hitrerixc. adj. Serving for Hire ; venal; 

mercenary ; doing what is done for money. 
Then trumpets, torches, and a tedious crew 

Of bireling mourners for his funeral dae. Dryden. 


Hirer. z. f. [fron gl 
1. One who ufes thing paying a re- 


compence; one who einploys others pay- 

mg wages. 

z. In fcotland it denotes one who keeps 
{mall horfes to let. 

Hrasu're. adj. (hirfxtas, Latin.) Rough; 
rugged. 

_ There are bulbous, fibrous, and dir roots : 
the birfureis a middle fort, between the butbous and 
fibrous 3 that, befides the putting forth fap upwards 
‘and downwards, putteth fomh in round. Bacon. 

His- pronoun pofeffive. [pyy, Saxon. ] 

1. The mafculine poffeflive. Belonging to 
him that was before mentioned. 

England bis approaches makes as tierce 
Ass waters to the fuckiog of a gulph. Shake/p. f1.V. 

P If much you nove him, 

You fhall offend him, and extend bis paffion. Shak. 

f Heav'n and yourfelf 

Had part in this fair maid ; now heav’n hath all, 
_ And al! the better is it forthe maid : 
Your partin ter you could not keep from death ; 
But heav’n keeps bis part in eternal life. Shake/p. 
it our father carry authority with fuch difpofitton 
as he bears this lait furrender of Sis, it will bue of- 
fend us. Shakefpeare. 
He that is noarifhed by the acorns he picked up 
under an oak in the wood, has appropriated them to 
himfelf: nobody'can deny but the nourifhment is 
bis. Locke. 
Whene’er I Roop, he offers ata kils; 
And when my arms [ftretch, he ftretches bis. 
l Addifon. 
z. [t was anciently ufed in a neutral fenfe 
where we now fay irs. 
Who can imprefs the foreft, bid the tree 
Unfix bis earth-bound root? Shak: fp. Macbeth. 
Not the dreadful (pour, 
Shall dizy with more clamour Neptune's ear 
In dis defcent. Shakefp. Troilus and Crefiida. 
There's noc the fmailettorb, which thou behold it, 
But im Sis motion like an’ angel fings, 
Sull quiring to the young-ey'd clerubims. Stuhe/p. 
This tule is not ae but that it admitierh 
bis exceptions. aureus Survey of Cornwall. 
Opium lofeth fome of bis poifonous quality if it 
be vapoured out, mingled with (pirit of wine. Bacon. 

3- It is fometimes ufed as a fign of the 
genitivecafe; as the man, his ground, forthe 
man's ground. Itis now rarely thus ufed, 
as Its ufc proceeded probably from a falfe 
opinion that thes formative of the ge- 
nitive was Ars contracted. 

Where is this mankind now > who lives te age 

Fit to be made Methufalem Sis page ? Donne, 

By thy fond confort, by thy father’s cares, 

By young Telemachus br blooming vean. Pope 

4. It is fomerimes ufed in oppofition to this 
man's, 

Were J king, 
L thould cut otf the nobles for their lands, 
Detire bis jewels, and'this other's hovfe. Shak e/p. 

S. Anciently before /c/f. 

Every of us, each for dis felf, laboured how to 
recover him. Sidney, 

To Hiss. van. (hifen, Dutch:] 

1. To utter a noife like that of a ferpent 
and fome other animals. It is remarkable 
that this word cannot be ee 
without making the noife which it fig- 
nities. 

in the height of this bath to be thrown into the 

‘Thames and cooled glowing hot, in that furge, like 
avhoriethoe ; think of that; biffing hor. Muatkefp, 

The merchants shall ifs at thee. Ezek, xvii, 36. 
see the turies arife : 


H1S 
See the {nakes that they rear, 
How they i/t intheir hair. Dryd, Alexander's Feaf. 
Againt the fteed the threw 
His forceful fpear, which, biffing as it flew, 
Phere’d through the yielding planks. ` Dryden. 
2. To condemn at a publick exhibition; 
which is fometimes done by difizg. 
Men thall purfue with merited difgrace ; 
Flifs, clap their hands, and from his country Gace. 
Sundys. 


7 


To Hiss.~. a. [pipcean, Saxon. ] 
t. To condemn by hifling ; to explode. 
Every one will 4i/s him out to his difgrace. 
Ecclef. xxii. 1. 
She would fo fhamefully fail in the laft aét, that 
inftead of a plaudite, the would deferve to be biffed 
off the ftage. More. 
I have feen many fucceflions of men, who have 
fhot themfeives into the world, fome bolting pyt 
upon the tt with vaft applaufe, and others biffe 
off; and guittive it wich Mikage. ieee 
Will you venture your all upon a caufe, which 
would be ġi/fed out of all the courts as ridiculous ? 
Collier on Duelling. 
2. To procure hiffes or difgrace. 
Thy mother plays, and I. 
Play too ; but fo difgrac’d a part, whofe iffue 
Will bi/s meto my grave. Shate/p. Winter's Tale. 
What’sthe newelt grief ? 
—That of an hour's age doth bifsthe {peaker, 
Each minute teems a new one. Shake/p. Macbeth. 


Hiss. 2. f. [from the verb.] 
1. The voice of a ferpent, and of fome other 
animals, 


He bi/s for bifr return'd, with forked tongue 
To forked tongue. Milton. 


2. Cenfure; expreffion of contempt afed in 
theatres. 
ts He heard 
On all fides, from innumerable tongues, 
A difmal univerfal Lift, the found 
Of publick {corn ! Milton, 
Fierce champion fortitude, that’knows no fears 
Of bifes; blows, or want, or lofs of cars. Pope. 


Hist. izterja (Of this word I know not 
the original: fome thought it alcorrup- 
tion of bub, huf it, hufbr, bif ; but I 
have heard that it is an Irith verb com- 


manding filence.] An exclamation com- 
manding filence. 

—Mute filence 5/7 along ! 

*Lefs Philomel will deign.afong, 

In her Iweeteit faddet plight, 

Smoothing the rugged brow of night. Milton. 

Hift, bift, lays another that ftood by, away, doc- 
tor 5 torhere’s a whole pack of difmals coming. 

Swift, 

HistoRtan. 2. fa [Aiforicus, Latin; hiffo- 

rien, French.) A writer of taéts and 
events; a writer of hiftory. 

What thanks fufficient, or what recompence 
Equal, have 1 to render thee, divine 
Hifiorian. Milton. 

Uur country, which has produced writers of the 
firt figure in every other kind of work, has been 
very barren in good biforians. Addifon. 

Not added yearson years my tafk could clofe, 
The wong bifforian of my country’s woes, Pope. 

HISTO'RICAL. 7 aaj. [Aiforigue, French; 

HISTO'RICK. J  hiftoricus, Latin. ] 

t. Containing or giving an account of facts 
and events. 

Becaufe the beginning feemeth abrupt, it needs 
that you know the occafion of thefe feveral adven. 
tures; forthe method of a poet Aifforical is not 
fuch as of an hiftoriographer. enfer, 

Ìn an biflorical relation we'ufe terms that are 
moft proper and beft known. Burnet’s Theory, 

Here rifing bold the pattiot’s honeit face ; i 
There warriors frowning in biflorick brafs. Pope. 

2. Suitable or pertaining to hiftory or nar- 
rative, 


HIT 


With equal juftice and Aiforick care, 

Their laws, their toils, their arms with his compare. 

Prior. 

Hisro’RICaLuy. adv. [from biftorical. ] 

In the manner of hiftory; by way ot 
narration. 

The gofpels, which’ ace weekly read, do all bif- 
torically declare tomet®lng which our Lord Jefus 
Chritt himfelf either poke, did, or fuffered in his 
owr perlon. Hooker. 

When that which the word of God doth but 
deliver biffcrically, we conftrue as if it were legally 
meant, aud fo urge it further than we can prove it 
Was intended, do we not add to the laws of God ? 

Hooker. 

After his life has been rather invented than writ- 
ten, I thall confider him bifforically as an author, 
with regard to thofe works he has left behind him. 

Pope's Effay on Homer. 


To Hisro’rrry.~. a. {from hiftory.| To 


relate ; to record in hiftory. 
O, mufe, bi orify 
Her praife, whofe praite to learn your fkill hath 
_ framed me. Sidney. 
The third age they term hiftoricon ; thatis, fuch 
wherein matters have been -more truly bifforifed, 
and therefore may be believed. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
Historto'GraPHEr. 7. A |isopæ and 
yapu ; hiftoriographe, French.) An hif- 
tonan; a writer of hiftory. 
The method of a poet hiftorical is not fuch as of 
an Liffortograpbher, Spenfer. 
_ What poor ideas mult ftrangers conceive of perions 
famous among us, fhould they form their notions of 
them from the writings of thofe our biftoriographers. 
Aiddifon. 
I put the journals into a ftrong box, afterthe man- 
ner of the biforiogrupbhers of tome eattern moun- 
tain. Arbuthnot Hif. of Joba Bull. 
Aistorio'GraPuy.2./. [isogiaand venga. ] 
The art or employment of an hiftorian. 
HISTO'RY. n. /. [isogia; hiforia Latin; 
hiftoire, French. ] 
1. A narration of eventsand fas delivered 
with dignity. 
Juftly Cefar fcorns the poet’s lays ; 
Itis to Lifory he trutts for praife. Pope. 
2. Narration; relation. 
The ifory part lay within alittle room. Wife. 
What bificries of coil could I declare ? 
But Rill long-weary'd nature wants repair. Pope. 
3- The knowledge of faéts and events. 
Hiftory fo far as it relates to the affairs of the 
bible, is neceffary to divines. : Watts. 
History Piece. nfi A pi€ure reprefent- 
ing fome memorable event. 
His works refeinble a large biffory piece, where 


even the lels important figures have fome convenient 
place. 


Pope. 
HISTRIC'NICAL. l adj. [from Ai M 
HISTRIO'NICK, $ Latin; béfrion, Fr. } 
Befitting the ftage ; fuitable toa player ; 
becoming buffoon; theatrical. 
HiS'TRIO'NICALL Y adu. [fromhifirionical.] 
‘Lheatrically ; inthe manner of a buffoon. 
To HULU. v. a. [from ites, Latin, Minew ; 
from Liste, Danith ; to throw at random, 


Junius.) 
t. To ttrike ; to touch with a blow. 

When l firt faw her IT was prefently ftricken ; 
and l, like a toolith child, that when any thing Airs 
him will ftrike himfelf again upon it, would needs 
look again, as though I would perfuade mine eyes 
that they were deceived. Sidney. 

His confcience thallit him inthe teeth, and ll 
him his fin and folly. South. 


, 


2. ‘lo touch the mark ; not to mifs. 
Is he aigod that ever flicsthe light ? 
Orinakcd he, difguis'd in all untruth ? 
If he be biind, how b/:1e1b he fo right? Sidney. 
So hard it is to tremble, and not toerr, and to bie 
the mark with a shaking hand. South, 
6D2 3. To 


HI T 


3. To attain; to reach; not to fail; ufed 


of tentative experiments. 
Were I but twenty-one, 
Your father’simage is fo dir in you, 
His very air, that I fhould call you brother, 
As I did him. Shake/p. 
Search every comment that your care can find, 
Some here, fome there, MAy bis the poet’s miud. 
Rafcommen. 
Birds learning tunes, and their endeavours to bis 
the notes right, put it paft doubt that they have per- 
ception, and retain ideas, and ufe them for patterns. 
Locke. 
Here's an opportunity to thew how great a bungler 
my author isin Sifting features. Atterbury. 
4. To fuit ; to be conformable to, 
Hail, divineft melancholy ! 
Whofe faintly vifage is too bright 
To bit the fenfe of human fight. _ . Milton. 
5. To ftrike; to catch by the right bait; 
to touch properly. 
There you Zi#him: St. Dominick loves charity 
exceedingly ; that-argument never fails with him. 
' — Dryden, 
6. To Hit ef. To ftrike out; to fix or 


determine luckily. 

What prince foever can bit off this great fecret, 
need know no more either for his own fatety, or that 
of the people he governs. “ Temple. 

7. To Hirt ont. ‘To perform by good luck. 

Having the found of ancient poets ringing in his 

' ears, he mought needs in finging Sit out fome of 
their tunes. Spenfer. 


To Hit. v. 2 


1. To cla; to collide. 

If bodies be extenfion alone, how can they move 
and bit one againit another ? or what can make dif- 
ting furfaces in an uniform extenfion ? Locke. 

Bones, teeth, and thells being fuftained in the 

> water with metallick corpuicles, and the faid cor- 
pufcles meeting with and pitting upon thofe bodies, 
become conjoined with them. Woodward. 
2. To chance luckily ; to fucceed by ac- 


cident : not to mifs. 

Oft expedtation fails, and moft oft there 
Where molt it promifes ; and oft it bits 
Where hope is ccldett and defpair moft fits. Shak¢/p. 

2+ To fucceed ; not to mifcarry. 

The experiment of binding of thoughts would be 
diverfified, and you are to note whether it diss for the 
moft part. Bacon's Nat. tHiftory. 

But thou bring’ft valour too and wit, 7 
Two things that feldom fail to bir. Hudibras. 

Tleismay bit, ’tis more than barely poffible. 

Dryden, 

All human race would fain be wits, 

And millions mifs for one that bits. 
4. To light on. 

There is a kind of conveying of effeQual and im- 
printing paffages amongft compliments, which is of 
fingular ufe, if a man can it uponit. Bacen. 

You've bir upon the very ftring, which touch’d, 
Echoesthe found, and jars within my foul ; 

There lies my grief. Dryden's Spanjfb Fryar, 

It is much, if men were from eternity, that they 
Should not find ont the way of writing fooner : fure 
he was a fortunate man, who, after men had been 
eternally fo dull as not to find it out, had the luck 
at laft to Sif upon it. Tilletfon. 

Theie’sa jut medium betwixt eating, too much 
and too little; and this dame had bit upon it, when 
the matter was fo ordered that the hen brought her 
every day an egg. L' Iifirange. 

None of them bit upon the art. Addifon. 

There's but a true ard a falfe prediftion in any 
telling of fortune; and a man that never iis on the 
right fide, cannot be called a bad gueiler, but muk 


Swift. 


mails out of defiga. Š Bentley. 
HiT. A / [from the verb.] , 
1. A ftroke. 


Theking hath laid, that in a dozen pafles between 
you and him, he fall not exceed you three birs. 
Shakefp. Hamict. 
So he the fam'd-Cilician fencer prais'd 
And at each Sit with wonder feem amaz’d. Dryden. 


HIT 


2. A chance; a fortuitous event.) = =S 
To fuppofe a watch, by the blind bits of chance, 


yegulation of art, this were the morejpardonable ab- 
furdity. Granville. 
If the rule we judge by be uncertain, it isjodds 
but we hall judge wrong; and if we fhould judge 
right, yet itis not properly fkill but chance; not a 
true judgment, but’a lucky óir, Suth, 
Iwt with more lucky bir than thofe 
That ufe to make the {tars depofe. Hudibras. 
The titherman’s waiting, and the lucky $ji it 
had in the conclufion, tells us, that honeit endea- 
vours will not fail. Li Efirange. 
If cafual concourfe did the world compofe, 
And things and Sits fortuitous arofe; A 
‘Shen any thing might come from any thing; 
For how from chance can conftant order fpring ? 
, > Biackmore. 
3. A lucky chance. 
Have all his ventures fail’d ? What, notone dit ? 
Shakefpeare. 
Thefe bits of words a truc poet often finds, without 
feeking. 
If at firk he minds his 4//s, 
And drinks,champaigne among the wits, 
Five deep he toatts the tow’ring lafies. Prior. 

To Hircn. v. x. [heigan, Saxon, or hocher 
French. Skizner.| To catch; to move 
by jerks. I know not where it is ufed 
but in the following paffage ; nor here 
know well what it means. 

Whoe’er offends at fome unlucky time 
Slides in a verfe, or itches in a ryhme 3 
Sacred to ridicule his whole life long, 

And’the fad burthen of fome merry fong. Pepe. 
To Hi'rcneL. v. a, [See Harecneat.]| 
To beat or comb flax or hemp. 
Hilrcuer. 2. f. [beckel, German.] Th 
inftrument with which flax is beatén or 

combed. 

Hirne. wf [hý be, Saxon.] A fmall haven 
to land wares out of veffels or boats : 
as Queenhithe, and Lambhithe, now Lam- 
beth, 

HI'THER. adv. [hiden, Saxon. 

i. To. this place from fome other. 

Cafar tempted with the fame 
Of this fweet ifland, never conquered, 
And envying the Britons blazed name, 
© hideous hunger of dominion! bitler came. 


Spenfer. 
Men mutt endure aE 
Their going hence, even as their coming dither. 
Shakefp. 
Who brought me bithber 

Will bring me hence, noother guide I feek. Ailton. 
2. Itis ufed in oppofition : hither and téi- 

ther, to this place and that. 

3. Tothisend; to this defign ; to this to- 
pick of argument: [buc, Latin. Huc 
refer exitum.| Not much ufed. 

Hercupon dependeth whatfoever. difference. there is 
between the ftatcs of faints in glory; Si/ber we refer 
whatfoever belongeth unto the highett perfection of 
man, by way of fervice towards God. Heoker. 

Hither belong all thofe texts which require of us 
that we thould not waik after the fich, but afer 
the fp:rit. Tillotfon. 
HitHer. adj. fuperl. Lishermof. Nearer ; 

towards this part. 

After thefe, 
But on the dirber fide, a-different fort, 
From the high neighb'ring hills defcended. Milton. 
An eterual duration may be fhorter or longer upon 
the birbèr end, namely that extreme wherein it is 
finite. Hale, 
Hi'tHERMosT. adj. [of hither, adv. | Near- 
eft on this fide. 


That which is external can be extended to a greater 
extent, at the /itbermoff extreme. Hale. 


Hi'THERTO. adv. [from hither} 


to perform diverfity of opted motions, without the | 
ie 


Drydea. \, 


HOR 


1.' Yet; -to thistimer=> “a, 
Hitherto. \ have only told the reader what ought 
not to be the fubject of a picture or of a poem. Dryd, 
2.. In any time till now. apts 
More ample fpirit than 4itberto was wont, i 
Here needs me, while the famousancettries 
Of my molt dreadful fovereign Iirecount. Fairy Q3 
3. At every time tillnowess (900% 
In this we are not their adverfaricsy tho’ they: in 
the other Sitberio have been. ours. Hooker, 
Hitherto, lords, what your commands impos’d 
l have perforns'd, as reafon was, obeying. Aiton, 
Hitherto (he kept her.love conceal’d, » \ 4 
And with thofe graces every day beheld figos 
The graceful youth. tid ‘wie gag Ryan. 
He could not have failed to add the oppofitioa of 
ill fpirits to the good alone: this has 4irverto been 
the practice of the moderns. , Dryd. Juvenal. 
To correct them, is a work that has Sitberto becn 
aflumed by the leait qualified hands. ` Swift. 
Hi‘THERWARD~ Q aaiviy [hySenpeand; 
Hi'rHerwarps. J ©) Saxon.| This way ; 
towards this place. ways 404 Lot Nye 
Some parcels of their power are forth already, * 
And only Sitherward, ' Sbakejp. Coristanus. 
The king himfelf in perfon'ħath fet forth, ~~ 


ADP 


Or bisberwurds intended fpeedily. Shakefp. 
A puitfant and mighty pow’r ma 
Is marching bitherward in proud array. Shakefp. 


' Look now for no enchanting voice, nor fear ` 
The bait of honey’d words} a rougher tongue 
Draws hitherward. Milton. 
HIVE. x. / (hype, Sazon. ] t 
1. The habitation or artificial receptacle of 
bees. 


So bees with fmske, anddoves with noifome ftench, 
Are from their 4ives and houfes driv’n away. Shuk, 

So wand'ring bees would perith in the air, 

Did not a found, proportion’d tovtheir ear, l 
Appêafe their rage, invite them to the bive. Waller. 

Bees have each of them a hole ina their dives 3 
their honey is their own, and every bee minds her 
own concerns. y Addifon. 

2. Lhe bees inhabiting a hive. 

The commons, like an angry bive of bees 

That want their leader, fcatter up and down. Shak. 
3. A company being together. 

What modern mafons call a lodge, was by anti- 
quity called a bive of tree mafons ; and therefore, 
when a diffenfion happens, the going off is to this 
day called {warming. Swift. 

To Hive. v:a. [trom the novn.) 
t. To put into hives ; to harbour. 

Mr. Addifon of Oxford has been troublefome ta 

me: after his bees, my latter fwarm is fcarcely worth 


hiving: Dryden. 
When bees are fully fettled, and the clufter at the 
biggett, dive them. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 


2. To contain, as in hives; to receive, as 
to an habitation. 
Ambitious now to take excife 
Of a more fragrant paradife, 
He at Fufcara’s fleeve arriv'’d, 
Where all delicious fweets are biv'’d.  Cleaveland. 
To Hive. v. 2. Jo take helter together ; 
to refide collectively. 
He fleeps by day 
More than the wild cat: drones bive not with me, 
Therefore l part with him. Shakefp. 
In fummer we wander in a paradifaical fcence, 
among groves and garderns; but at this feafon we 
get into warmer houfes, and bive together in cities. 
, l ~ Pope's Letters. 
Hi'ver. #. J. [from dive.} One-who puts 
bees in hives. 
Let the Siver drink a cup of good beer, and wath 


his hands and face therewith. Mortimer. 
Ho. | interj. (eho? Latin. A call; a 
Hoa. J fudden exclamation to give no- 
tice of approach, or any thing elfe. 
What noife there bo ? Shakefpeare. 
Here dwells my father Jew : 40a, who's within ? 
Shakefpeare. 


Staré 
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HOA 

r Dfpeak thelwordalong. 0) = Shakefp“ 
gand be pate fs ‘i al 
oys» kings would ftart forth, and cry, 

Per ooh, bt foals at erwt SBake/p, 
© Hos pA come forth and flee. 7" s ZAD o. 

es ain, nae E owns that rageed theep. 
j 9 mid ter} tert wa rant gu i Dryden. 
HOAR. ‘adj. [han, Saxon. ] ne 
MAW hia i uall bio si a.a 


l 
Eeo © A people olmi oath. 2 gi 

~~ Whom Ireland tent fromfoughs.and forselts. deer. | 

Tfland of biifsy all affiulis «75 OF? 

“© Bafflingplike thy boar cliffs the loud fea wave. 

Tha i] qA A r a vp C} ‘<Thomfan.. 
(Ze ‘Grey with age. — 


E > ę if ’ 
It govern’d was'ard guided evermore. . 


‘Through wifdom of a matron’grave and boar. ~ | 
Spenfer. pes 


Fee Of. ZBL 90I. $ 
Now fwarms the populace, a countlefs throng ; 
Youth aod dear age, and man drives man along. 


PDs ee gered ` Pope. 
3. White withdrofets wd esti meni sadid A | 
Hoar-rrost. mèfi [boar andfrof. |). The 


“t €ongelations of dew in froity mornings. 
727 : IP WDE, oc 


a? 
~ on the grafs. s 
_ -When the dew was gone up, behold upon the face 
‘of the wildernefs there lay a {mall round thing, as 
© fmallas the 52ur-/rcf on thé ground. Exod! xvi, 14. | 


In Farenheit’s thermometer, at, thirty-two de- |} ż 


grees the water in the air begins.to freezes which is 
boar -frofs. P a Arbuthnot. 
HOARD. 2../., hhond, Saxon: }i A» ftore! 
™ Jaid up in fecret ; a hidden ftock ; a trea-! 
fure. . 
Thave a venturous fairy, that thall feek 
The {guirrel’s board, and fetch thee thence new 
nuts. Shake/p. 
i They might have even ftarved, had it not been 
for this providential referve, this board that was 
ftowed in the ftrata underneath, and now feafonably 


difclofed. Woodward, 
To Hoard. v. a. To make hoards ; to lay 
up ftore. q | 


He fear’d not once himfelf to be in weds f 
Nor car’d to bourd fos thofe whom he did. breed. 


S penfer | : 


Happy always was it for that fon, 
Whofe father for his Loarding went to hell? Sh2k. 


To HOARD. v: a. 


1. To lay in hoards ; to hufband privily ; 
to ftore fecretly. 
The 4oarded plague of the gods requite your love ? 
Shakefp. 
Woudeard nothealth.for your own, private ule, 
But on the publick. {pend the rich produce. Drydex.! 
You willbe untuccefstul, if you giveout of a great 
man, whois remaskable for his frugality for the 
pen’ that he fquanders away the nation’s mopey;) 
ut you may fately relaze that he doardsit... P >; 
rbuthmot's Art of political Lying. 
A fuperfluous abundance tempts us to forget God, 
when it is boarded in our treafures, or Confidered as 
a fafes independent provifion laid ‘up for maniy years. 
f r , E Ro ers, 
z. It is fometimes enforced by the ‘particle 
up. | 
1 have jut occafion to complain of them, who be- 
caufe they underftand Chaucer, would board him up 
as mifers do their grandam gold, only to look on it, 
themfelves, and hinder others from making ufe of it. 
Dryden. 
The bafe wretch who boards wp all he can, `, 
Is prais’d, and call'd. a careful thrifty man. Dryd. 
Hoa'kperwm, f. [from board.) | One that 
ftores up in fecret. 


Since commodities will be raifed, this ‘alteration . 


will be an ‘advantage to nobody but boarders of 
money. ) Locke. 
Ho'ARKHOUND. asf. [marrubium, Latin. } 
A plant. 
Hearhound has its leaves and flower-cup covered 
very thick with a white hoarinefs : it is famous for 


the relief it gives in moiit aithmas, of whicha thick aukward ont. 


i thairy ¢ tere 
io And the fame rage in other members reignssDryd. . 
HOARSE. adj. (hay, Saxon 3" Heerik, 


Fairfax. 
KA i- 


To HO'BBLE. v. n. [to bop, tarbeppley to 


4 


HOB 


“land vifcous matter isthe ‘caufe; but it isinow little | 


ee on 3 AG J A ; a ork 
Ho/ARINESS. se rom hoary. ]- The ftate 
“of bein ii; the colour of old men’s 


” JO; 
=J 


a 


He grows a wolf, his hoarine/s remains, |" i 


Dutch.] Having the voice rough, as with 
a cold ; ‘having a rough found. 

l Come, fit, fit, anda fong, | ated s 
——Clap into’t roundly, without hawking or fpit- 
ting, or laying we acelbaurfe.9 19 > \ Shathe/p. 

The raven himfelf is Loarfeyy a unon oH 

‘That croaks the fatal enterance ot Duncans s n, $3 
Under my battlements. | stage: Macbeth. 
He fped his fteps along. tHe bdaryé'rdbundiñg’ hore. 

i EDSA Din y ae ALIT 9 Dryden. 
The ftock-dove only through the foreft cooes, 


Mournfully doar/e. 5 Enc wel) oc) , T bontfon. 
Hoa'ARsELY. jadu. Efron Foarfe.|.. With a 


rough harfh voice. saalis seria 
‘The.hounds.at nearer,dithance boag/edy bay’d; 
The hunter clofe purfu'¢ the vifionary maid, . Dry. 
Ho’/arseness. 2. f. [from dcarye. | Rough- 
nefs'of voice. y Wamu on 
The voice is fometimes interéluded By an boa: /é- 
) ne ft,or'vifcous phlegmy © fire ow re Holder. 
Thad'a voice in heav’n; ere‘fulphtrous teams’ \ 
'Had'damp’d ittoa boarfenefss DrydeKing Artbur. 
* The want of it in the wind=pipevoceafions hoarfe- 
l frin che gullet, and difficulty pf wallowing. 
“7b; í no B Arbutbnotiom Alimeénts. 
HO'ARY. adj. [han, hanund, Saxon. -See 
~ “Hone. | WA) ch B® . TAD 
1. White; whitifh. 
~ “Thus fhe refted on her arm reclin’d, , 
The Scary willows waving with the’wind. Addi/on. 
2. White or grey with age. “°"  * 
A comely palmer clad in black attire, 
Of ripeft years, and hairsalldoary greye Spenfer. 
Solyman, marvelling at the courage.and majeity 
of the Żoary old prince in his fogreat cxtremity, 
_difmiifed him, and fent him again into the city. ++ 
Knolles’s Hiftory. 
Has then my Zoary head deferv’d no better: 


Rowe. 


Se 


Then in full age and boary holinefs, 
Retire, great preacher, to’ thy promis’d blifs, Prior. 
3- White with frofit. 
The feafons alter; Soary headed frofts 
Fall in:the freth lap of the crimfon'rofe. 
4.. Mouldy ; moffy; rufy. 
There was brought out of ‘the’ city into ithe camp 
very coarfe, boary; moulded bread. Kaglfes’s Hiffory . 
Ho'sNos. This is probably corrupted from 
bab nab by a coarfe pronunciation. ‘Sec 
HAB- NAB. | sW 
His incenfement at this moment is fo implacable, 
that fatisfaCtion can be none, but pangsof death and 
erfepulchre : bebnob is bis word; giv’vit, ortake’e. 


«i Shake/p. 


'Sbaki/p. 


bobble. | 
t. To walk lamely or ankwardly upon one 
leg more than the other; to hitch’; to 
walk with anequal and incumbered fteps. 
The friar was bobbling the fame way toc. Dryden. 
Some perfons continued a kind of bobbling march 
on the broken arches, but fell throtigh.” ©" Addifen. 
Was he ever able to walk without leading-Ttrings, 
without being difcovered by his Hobd/ing'? Savi. 
2. Io move -roughly or ‘unevenly. "Feet 
being afcribed.to verfes, whatever is done 
with feet is likewafe aferibed to them. 
Thofe ancient Romans had a fort of extempore 
poetry, or untuneable b Ld/ing verle: Dryden. 
While you Pindarick truths rehearfe, 
She hobbies w alternate verfe. 


Ho'ssie. s.f. 


Prior. 
[from the verbi] = Unéven 


HOC 


One of ‘histheelstis higher than the other, which 
givesshim a bobble in his gait. Gulliver's Travels. 
Ho‘seierR.a. /. [from babby. ] t1315 1] 
- For twenty bobbiers:armed, ;Irifhmen fo calied, 
becaufe they ferved on, hobbies, he paid *fix-pence 
a-piece per diem, ` ~~ Davies. 


“Ho'saeinciy. ade. [from bobble] Clum- 


Aily ; aukwardly ; with a halting gait... 
Ho'sBY. x. f. Legere a French. | y 
1. A fpecies of hawk, . 

' They have fuch a havering poffeffion of the Val- 

toline, as an Aodéby hath over a lark. Bacox. 

D? The people wilt chop like ;trouts atsan artificial 
«fly,and dare like. larks under the awe of.a. painted 
' hobby. anei M 3 ; L’ Effrange. 
~ “ Slarks lie dar’d to fhun the body's fight. “Dryd. 
2. [Hoppes Gothick,' a horfe ; bobin, Fr. 

a pacing horfe.] _ An Irifh or Scottifh 
horfe; a pacing horfe; a garran. See 
HOBBLER. rae TOH 
\ {tick on which boys get aftride, and 
ride. Abar ao p M i ` mK i a 
“'Lhofegrave contenders about opinionative trifles 
look like’aged Socrates upon his boy’s bby horfe. 
t ‘ Glanville. 


3. 


“AAs young childrén, who are try’d in 
Go.cartssito keep theirifteps from fliding, 
When members knit, and legs grow ftronger, 
Make ufe of fuch machine no longer ę ot: 
Butleap pro/idttu, and fcoat* ° 
On horfe call’d bobby, or without. 


Prior. 

“No bobby horfe; with gorgeous top; Ont 
Cold with this Rod of Sid compare. Swift. 
ntos osoh 


4. A ftupid fellow. -\ * - 
“SI! Dhave thudied eighfor nine’ wife,words:to {peak 
to you, which thefe 404dy horfes muftnot hear; , 

è A whe pal _Shakefp. 
HoBGO'BLEN. 2. f. [according.toy Skinner, 
for robgoblins, from Robin Goodfellow, Hob 
being the nickname of Robin : bùt môre 
_ptobably, according to Wallis and Junius, 
hoppoblins; empufz, becaufe they do not 
move their. feet: whence, fays Wallis, 
came the boys play of fax in the bole, the 
fox “always hopping’ on ‘one leg.] * A 
frightful fairy. 
Fairies, black, grey, green and whites 
Attend" your office and your quality ; 
Crier bobpoblinymake the fairy.o-yess Shakef/p. 
Ho'sıT. 2. f. A {malb mortar to foot Tittle 
Ho’BNAIL. 2. f [from hobby.and nail] “A 
| nail ufed in*fhoeing’ a hobby or little 

horfe ; a fail with a thick ftrong head: * 

Steel, if thou turn thine edge, I agtach ars on 
my knees thou may’{t beturn’d into bobaai/s.. — 

^ Shakefp. 

We fhall buy maidens as they buy bobnails, by 

the hundred. Sbhuke/p. 
Ho's NAILED. adj. [from Apbuail. | Set with 
hgbnails.. A pity 

Would’ thou, friend, whohaft two legs alone, 
Would "it thou, 4o,run the.gantlet ,thele expofe., 

To a wholé company of bodndih't thoes ? Drydem 
Hock. #. / [The fame with hough ; pdh, 
‘i Saxon.]. The joint „between the kneç 

and the fetlock: horas i 
To Hocx, v. a. [from "the 

difablein the hack. wp led l 
Hock oad. (fram Hockheim, on 
Ho'ckaMore. § the Maine.) Old {trong 

Rhenift, pss yw: 

-Rettor'd the fainting, high and mighty, 

With brandy, wine, and-agua vile ; 

And made ’em ftoutly overcome 

With bachrach, bockamore and mum.  Hudibras. 

Wine becomes fharp, as bock, like vitriolick 
acidity. Floyer. 
_«) 9 1f cyder-royal thoukd beoome unpleafant, and as 
untit to bottle as old Aockamore, mix one anor 

o 


noun. | To 


HOG 


of that and ‘one ‘of tart new cyder together. 
Miersister. 


Ho'cxners, a. fe [hock and herb.) A plant 
the famewith mallows. Ainfrvorth. 
To Ho'ceie. v. a. [from pork ] ‘To him- 
ftring-; „to, cut the finews about the ham 
of borgh. 
HOCUS POCUS. 
word is referred by Tidlet/ox to a form of 
the Romih church. Junius derives it 
trom hocced, Wéith, a cheat, and,poke and 
pots, a ‘bag, jugglers» ofing a bag for 
conreyance. Itis‘corropted’ from {ome 
words that had. once.,a. meanings; and 
which perhaps cannot be difcovered.] A 
juggle; a cheat. 
This gift of Locus poeuffing, and of difguifing mat- 
ters, is furprifing. L’Efirange. 
HOD. z./. [corrupted perhaps in contempt 
from hood, ‘a hod being carried ‘on the 
head,] A kind of trough in which a la- 
bourer carries mortar to the mafons. 
A fork and a hook to be tampering in clay, 
A lath, hammer, trowel, a bod or atray... Tuffer. 
Ho’pMawn. n. j. [hedand man.] A labourer 
that carries mortar. 
Hopmanpo'p.2.f. A filh. 
Thofe that caft their fhell are the lobiter, the 
crab, the crawhth, and.the Lodmandod or dodman. 


l Bacon. 
HOoDGE-PODGE. 2. f. [bache, poche, hoche- 
pot, quali, Lachisen pot, French. | Amedley 
of ingredients boiled together. 
They have made our Engtith tongue a, gallimau- 
frey. or bodge-podgeoftallother fpeeches. Spenfer, 
It produces excellent corn, whereof the Turks 
make the trachana, ‘and.bouhourt, a certain, bodge- 
podgeot fundry ingredients. Sandys's Travels, 

Hoore’anat. adj. [hodiernxs, Latin.) ‘Of 
to-day. 

Hoe. m. f. [Aoue, French ; houwe Dutch. ] 
An_inftrument to cat up the earth, of 
which, the blade is at right angles with 
the handle. 

They thould be;thinned with aoe. Mortimer. 

Jo Hoe. v. a. [bouer, French; kouwen, 
Dutch.] ‘Fo cut or dig with a hoe. 

They muft be continually kept with weeding and 
boeing. or timer. 

HOG. z. /. [bweh, Welth.] 

1. The general nameof fwine. 

This will raife the price of bogs, if we grow all 
to be pork-eaters. Sbakefp. 

The bog, that plows not, nor obeys thy call, 
Lives on the labours of this Lord ot all. 

2. Acaftrated boar. 

3. To bring Hos to a fair market, 
fail of one’s defign, 

You have brought your Legs to a fine market. 
: Spellator: 


4. Hog is ufed -in Lincolnfhire for a, fheep 
of a certain age, I think of two years. 
Skinner. 
Ho'ccore. 2. f. [eg and cote.) A houfe 
for hogs.;. a,hogtty. 
Our of a fmall 4ogcose fixty or eighty load of 
dung hath been raifed. Mortimer. 
Ho'correr. %./. A-two year old ewe. 
Ainfworth, 
Hocu. n.f. (otherwife written bo, bow, or 
Lough, from hoogh, oy A hill ; ri- 
fing ground ; a cliff. Obfolete. 
That well can witnefs yet unto this day, 
The wetem bogh, befprinkl’d with the gore 
Of mighty Goemot. Fairy Queen. 
Hocuern. x. f. [og and hypd, a keeper. ] 
A keeper of hogs. 


"4 ope. 
To 


Hanmer. | 
[The original of this} 


HOT 
‘Tisetermsiddg herd and cowkceper are ‘not orbe 


ufed in our pociry , but there are no finer words in 
Ithe Gatetk. | , l Broce, | 


'Ho'cares. adj. [from hogs] Having the | 


polite. of an hog; brutifh; greedy ; | 

elih , A iif Tois i : 

wes Sufpicion Miferhad, forthe eggi threwdacfs of 
her brain, and. Mopfa,.fora very,unlikely KAA 

aney. 

Ho'ccrsuLY. adv. [from hrgesp.] Cree. 
dily ; felfifhly.. 

Ho'ccisiness. wf. [from baggi]. Bru- 
tality ; greedinefs; felfifhnets. 


Ho'csBEANS, l : 

Ho/cspREAD. nf. Plants. Ainfav.' 

Ho/GsMUSHROOMS, t oid beak a4 

HOolGSFENNEL. 2. J. [hog and fennel.) A 
plant. w) 


Ho'csHean. [bag and kead.] 
1. A meafure of liquids containing fixty- 
three gallons. oy 

Varro tells, that every jugerum of vines yielded 
fix hundred urns of wine: according to this propor- | 
tion, our acre thould yield fitty-five bog /oeads, and 
a lictle more. o Arbuthnot. 

2. Any large barrel, 

Blow ftrongly with a pair. of, bellows in a 4og- 
Soead, putting into. it before, that which you would 
have. preferved ; ‘and in the isttanc that. you, with- 
draw the bellows, (top the hole. Bacon, 

Vhey Quaog up one of their. largett. bog/beads.: 1 
drank st off; for it did not hold half a pint. 

l Gulliver's Travels 


Holcsty. x. f. [hog and £y.) The place 
in which {wine are put to-be fed. } 
The families‘of farmers. live in filth and naftinefs, 
without a thoe.or ftocking to. thcir feet, or a heute 
fo convenient as an Englith Log fly. Swift. 
Ho'cwasH.m. if. [hog and wa.) ‘The 
draff which is given to fwine. 
Your butler perioins your liquor, and'the brewer 
fells' you begwajh, Arbutbnot's Hifi. of Fobn Bull, 
Holipen. m. f. (hoeden, Welfh ; famina 
levioris fame, Tatin.) » An ill-taught 
aokward country girl. 


To HolipeN v. x. [from the noun.] To 
romp indecently. 
Some of them would get a fcratch; but we al- 
waysdifcovered, upon examining, that they had been 
hoidenirg with the young apprentices. Swift. 


To Horse. Pw. a. [haufer, French.) T 
Yo Hoist. § raife up on high. 
Tis the fport to have the engineer boi? up with 
his own petar. Shakefp, Familet. 
oin you with me ; 
We’ll quickly 4oi/? duke Humphrey from ‘his feat. 
Shake/p. 


Hoife fail, and fly ; 
And in thy flight aloud’on Cratis‘ery. = Chapman. 
Auria had boifed fail, and was on his way toward 
the bay of Naupactus. Kzrelles's Hifory. 
They loofed the rudder bands, and baifed up the 
mainfail to. the wind, and made toward fhore. 
APs xxvii. 40. 
That man which prizeth virtue forittelf, aod can- 
not endure to boife and itrike his fails, as the divers 
natures of calms and ftorms require, mutt cut his 
fails of mean length and breadth, and_.content him- 
felf with a flow.and fure navigation, Raleigh. 
What made Abfalom kick at all the kindneffes of 
his father, but becaufe his ambition would needs be 
fingering the fceptre, and boifling him into his fa-| 


ther’s throne ? South. 
We thought for Greece 
The fails were hoifted, and our fearsreleafe. ‘Dryd. 


They boifi him on the bier, and deal the dole, 
And there's an end, Dryden’ ePevf, 
What hafle the made to Loiff her purple fails ! 
And to appear magnificent in flight, 
Drew half our ftrength away. Dryd. All fordave. 
Cheir navy {warms upon the coatts: they cry 
To boiff thcir anchors, but the godsdeny. Dryden. 


HOL 
Seize him, take, Soi@-him up, break off hin hold» 
And tofs him headlong from the temple’s will. 
f i Souther a. 
If 'twas an ifland where they found the Melis 
they ftraightways concluded that the , whole, ifland 
| ay originally at the bottom of the fea, cond that 1t 
‘was boifled up from fome vapour from beneath. 
_, Weodward's Natural Hiftzy. 
Horn, in the old gloffaries, is mentioned 
in the fame fenfe with avol, i. e. a go- 
vernoer or chief officer; bat infome otner 
places for love, as Aoldlic, lovely. 
ji Gibfon’s Camaen. 
YoHOLD. v. a. preter. held ; part, paff. 
held or holden. (haldan; Gothick ; Palbañ, 
Saxon ; benden, Dutch. ] ha 
1. To grafp in the hand: to gripe; to 
clutch. 
Life up the lad, o/d him ín thy hand. Gene/is. 
France, thou may'tt bold a ferpent by the tongue, 
A fatting tyger fafer by the tooth, . 
Than keep in peacethat hand which chou do’ bald, 
T Shake/p. 
2. To conne&; to keep from feparation. 
The loops de/dvone curtain to another. 
x Exod, xiri 12. 
3. To keep; to retain ; togripe fat; not 
to let go. 
Too fare it was for fatyr to be told, 
Orvever hope recover her again ; 
In vain he feeks, that having caauoth/d. 
Fairy Queen, 
Prove all things : So/d fakt that which is good. 
2 Thef. v. 


t 
7 


4. To maintain as an opinion. 
Yhou halt there them that hold the dodtrine of 


Balaam. Rev. 
§- To confider ; to regard. 
lias adtrangerto my heart aad. me 
Hold thee from this for ever. Shakefpeare. 


6. To think of ; to judge with regard to 
praife or blame. 
l bold him Buta fool, that will endanger 
His body fora gif thattoves himnot. 
One amungtt the faireit of Greece, 
That bold's his honour higher'than hiseafe. Shak, 
"This makes thee blefled peace fo light to bold, 
Like Summer's flies that fear not Winter's cold. 
Fairfax, 
Fld fuch in reputation. Phillips. 
He would make us amends and fpend fome time 
with us, if we bel? his company and conterence 
agreeable. Bacon. 
As Chaueer is the father of Englith poetry, fo I 
bold him in ‘the fame degree of veneration as the 
Grecianeée/d Homer, orthe Romans Virgil. Dryd. 
Ye Latiandames, if any here 
Held your unhappy queen Amata dear! 
7. lToreceive, and keepin a veffel. 
She tempers dulcét creams, nor thele to bold 
Wants her fit veffels pure. Milton, 


8. To contain; to receive into its capacity : 
as, a hogthead Acids fixty-three gallons ; 
the fack is too little'to bold the grain. 


9. To keep; not to fpill. 


a Broken citerns thatcan bold no water. fereme 


10. To keep; to hinder from efcape. 
For this internal pitthall never dold 
Celeitial (pirits in bondage. Milton, 
11. Tokeep fromfpoil; to defend. 
With what arms 
Wemean to 6:/d what anciendy we clan 
Of empire. 
rz. Yo keep from lofs. 
Man (hould: better So/d ‘hisiplace 
By wifdom. 
v3. To have any ftation. 
The ftar thar bids the thepherd fold ; 
Now the top of heav’n doth deld. Milton. 
And now the ftrand, andinow the plain they be/d ; 
Their ardent cycs with bloody fireaks were hil’d. 
Dryden. 
Obiérve 


Shake/p. 


Dryden. 


Misten. 


Miten. 


dd 
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Obferve the youth who firtt appears in fight, 
And bold: the nearett tation to the light. Dryden. 
14. To poffefs ; to have. | 
Hbldizg Corioliin the name of Rome, 
Even like a fawning greyhound in the leah, 
To let him flip at will.  Sbhakefp. 
The cattle, bo/den by agertifon of Germans, he 
commanded to be befieged. Knolles's Hiftory. 
Affuredly it is more hame for a man to lote that 
which he bo/der4, than to fail in getting that which 
he never had. ef Hayward. 
15. To poffefs in fubordination. 
“~He, was willing to yield himfelf unto Solyman as 
his, vallah and of him to bold his Reigniony for a 
yearly tribute. nolles. ` 
The terms toohard by which I was to bold 
‘The good. Milton. 
16. To fufpend ; to refrain. ~~ 
Mca in the midft of their own blood, and fo furi- 
oufly aifailed, beld their hands, contrary, to the laws 
of nature and neceffity. Bacon. 
_ Death! whardo't! O bold thy blow | l 
What thou do'it, thou do’ft not know. . Cr:/baw. 
17. To ftop; to reftrain. 
We cannot kold mortality’s ftrong hand. Shake/p. 
Beil, banning hag! inchantrefs, bott thy tongue. 
as ye Nec psd) i ù » Sbekyfpeare. 
sa Whea firait the people, by po force compell'd, 
‘Nor Raed 8 dns Bice by ne bild; p$ m 
Break forth at once. ‘aller. 
Unlefs thou find occafion, 5d thy tongue ; 
Thyfetf or others, carelefs taik msy wrong. Denbam. 
Hold your laughter, thei divert your fellow- 
fervants. Swift. 
18. To fx to any condition. 
n bhisgracious psomife you might, 
As caufe had call’d you.op, have £e/d him to. 
19. ‘To keep; to fave. 
Stay but a Little 5) for my cloud of dignity 
» Ie beld from falling with fo weak a wind, 
That it will quickly drop: my day is dim. Sdzk=/p. 
20. Toconfine to acertain ftate. 
The Moft High then thewed figns for them, ard 
bsld Pull tbe flood, till they were patled over. 
2 Ffdr. xii. 14. 
21. To detain; to keep in confincinent or 
fubjection. | 


Him God hath raifod up, having loofed the pains | 


of death, becaufe it was not poilible that he thould be 
bolden of it. ‘ Atli. 
22. To retain; to continue. i 
‘Fhefe reafons mov'd her Rar-like hufband’s heart ; 
But ftill he beld his purpofe to depart. Dryden. 
22. Jo practife with continuance, 
Night 
And chaos, anceftors of nature, bold 
_ Eternal anarchy. 
24. Not tointérmit. > 
„ Sced-time and harvett, heat and hoary froft, 
Shall! &c/7 their courfe. Milton. 
zs. To folemnize; to celebrate. 
‘The queen this day here olds her parliament, 
But little thinks we fhall be of hêr Council. Sbakefp. 
‘He beld a teat in his houfe like the feaftict a 
king, a. Sam. 
26. To conferve ; not to infringe. 
Her hufband heard x, and held’ his peace. 
, Numb. ixti, 
She faid, and:be/d her.peace: sEneas went, 
Unknowing whom the facred fiby), meant. Dryden. 
27. To manage; to handle intellectually: 
‘Some in theit.difcousle delre rather commenda- 
tion of wit, im being able to bc/d all arguments, 
„than of judgment in’ difcerning what is true. Bacon. 
28. ‘lo maintain. 
Whereupon they alfo made engines againft their 
engines, and beld them battle a long feafon, 
1 Mac. vi. 52. 


Ailton. 


29- ‘To carry on conjun&tively. 

The Phanfees beld acouncilagainft him. Matrbew. 

A while difcourfe they bc/d. Mitton. 

' 30. ‘Vo profecute; to continue. 

He came to the land’s end, where he holding his 
courte towards the Weit, did ac length peaceably pafs 
Trough whe trai, Abbot. 

4 


35. Yo Horn of. To keep at a diftance. 


You fall by that perceive him. 


HOL 


31. To Hord forth, 'To offer, to exhibit ; 
To propofe. 

Chriftianity came into the world with the greateft 
fimplicity óf thought and language, as'well as life 
and manners, bolding: forth nothing but piety, 

. charity, and humility, with the belief of the Meffiah 
and of his kirgdom. Temple. 

Obferve the connection of ideas in thepropofitions, 
which books bold forts and pretend to teach as 
truths. Locke. 

My account is fo far from interfering with Motes, 
that it bolas forth a natural interpretation of his 
fenfe. Woodward. 

32. To Horn forth. To protend ; to put 
-forward to view. 
‘How joyful and pleafant a thing itis to have a 
light beld us forth trom heaven to direGtvouritteps 
ibs { . i Ckeyre: 
3. To Horm: iz. ‘To reftrain; to govern 
by the bridle. ; 

LA have’ lately fold my cag, andhoneftly tald his 
greateft fault, which is, that he became fuch, a lover 
of liberty, that | could fearce bold him in. 

34- LeHowpd ig. , ‘Lo.reftrain im,general. 

Thefe’ mens hattine(s.che warier fort.of you doth 
not comménd ye with they had beld themfelves 
longer ix, and mit fo dangcroaity down abroad: 

Hooker, 


Although ’tis ne that Caffio have his place ; 
Yetifyou pleale to bxd him of a while, 
Shatefp. Othello. 

The objet? of fight doth frike upon the pupil of 
the eye dizeCtly, without agy interception; whereas 

the; Cuvtof ehe ear doth bald «ff the found a little 
from the organ. > Bacon. 

l am the. better acquainted with you for abfence, 
as men are with themiclves for affliftion: abfence 
does but bo/d off a friend, to make a friend, to 
make onefee him truly, Pope to Sujit. 

36. To Hop om. To continue; to pro- 
tract; to pufh forward. 

They took Burbaroffa, bolding om his courte to 
Aitick, who bsought great fear upon the countay. 

ijae en Knolles’s Hiftory. 

Ifthe obedience challenged were indeed due, then 

did our brethren both begia the quarrel and bola it: on. 

Í Fey) j Saunderfon. 

37. To Horo out. To extend; to ftretch 
forth. 

The King beld omt”to Efther the golden fceptre 
that was in his hand. LA bivi 2. 

38. To Hord our. To offer; to propofe. 

Fortune bold: out thefe to you as rewards. 

. Ben Fonforn. 
39. To HoLD out. -To continue to do or 
fuffer. ‘ 

He cannot long bold cut thefe pangs, 

Th? incetlant care and labour of his mind. S5ake/p. 
40. To Hord up. Toraife aloft. 

I fhould remember him: does he not bold xp his 
head, as it were; and ftrutin hisgait? = Shakefp. 

The hand of the Almighty vifibly beld up, and 
prepared ‘to take vengeance. i Locke. 

41. To Hoio wp. To fuftain; to fupport 
by influence or contrivance. 

There is no. man at once either excellently good 
or extremely evil, but grows either as he So/ds him- 
felf wp in virtue, or lets himfelf flide to vicioufnefs. 

Sidney. 

Jt followeth, that all which they do in this fort 


proceedeth originally trom fome fuch agent as know- | 


cth, appointeth, bo/detb wp, and actually frameth 
the fame. 
Phe time miforder’d doth in common fenfe 
Crowd us, and crufh u3 to this monitrous form, 
To beld our fafety up. Shake/p. 
And fo fuccefs of mifchief thall be borne, 
And heir from heir thall 4c/d his quarrel.ap. Shak. 
Thole princes have beld up their fovereignty beft, 
which have been {paring in thofe grants. = Davies. 
Vhen‘do not ftrike him dead with a denial, 
But bold him øp in life, and cheer his foul 
With the faint glimmering of a doubtful hope. 
Siddifon's Cato. 


Swift. 


Hooker. 


HOL 


42. To keep hoa falling ; materially. 


We have often made one confiderably thick piece 
of marble take and bold wp another, having `pur- 
pofely caufed their flat furfaces to be carefully ground 
and poliibed. i Boyle. 


To Houp. v. 7 


1. To ftand; to be right; to be without 
exception, 


To fay that imply an. argument, taken from 
man’s authority, doth 40/d no way, neither affirma- 
tivelynor negatively, is hard. Hocker. 

This Se/deth not ia the fea-coafts. Bacon, 

The lafting of. plants. is moft in thofe that are 
largett of body; as oak, elm, and chefnut, and 
this éo/deth in trees; but im herbs itis often Gontrary, 

Ba 2 

When the religion formerly received is dang by 
difourdss and when the shatinels of the protefitrs of 
religion is decayed, and full of {candal, and witha 
the times be itupid, ignorant, and barbarous, you 
may doubt. the {pringing up of a new (cét; if then 
alfo there fhould arife any extravagant and ftrange 
fpirit, to make himfelf aythor thereof; all which 
points beld when Mahomet publithed his law, 

7 Bacon. 

Nothing can be of greater ufe and defence to the 
miad than the difcavering of the colours of good and 
evil, fhewing in what’ cafes they’ Lo/d, iand in what 


ma decaive.., Bacon, 
_ Where outward force conftrainsy the fentence bold: ; 
But who conftrains me è Milton, 


None of his folutions will bold by merc mecha- 
picks, More. 
‘This unfeen agitation of the. minute- parts will 
hold in light and {pirituous liquors. . Boyle. 
The drift of this figure bo/ds good in all the parts 
of che creation. `  L'Efirange. 
The reafons given by them againft the worhip of 
images, will eqaatly Gold aguialt the! worthip of 
images amoagit Chriftians. Stilling fleet, 
It olds in all operative principles: whatloever, 
but efpecially in fuch as relate to morality; in 
which not to proceed, is certainly to go backward. 
South, 
The proverb bo/7s, that to be wife and tove, 
Is hardly granted to the gods above. Dryden’ ri Diab/es. 
Asif th'experiment were made to fold =! | 
For bafe preduction and reject the gold. n. 
This remark, I mutt acknowledges: is not fo pro- 
per for the colouring’ az ‘the: defigns but it will 4o/d 
for both, Dryden, 
Our author offers.no reagon ; and when any body 
does, we thall fee whether it will bold or nov. Locke. 
“Fhe rule bo/ds in land as well as all othe; como- 
dities, i Locke. 
This feems'to Lo/d in moft cafes. Addifon. 
The analogy ‘befds good, and precifely keeps to 
the fame properties in the planets and comets?* 
. Cheyne. 
San@orius’s experiment of perfpiration, being to 
thsother fecréetions’ as five to three, does not bold in 
this country, cxcept in the hotte(t time of Summer. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
In words, as fathions, the fame rule will bold; 
Alike fantaftick, if too new or old. Pope. 


2. To continne unbrokenor unfubdued. 
Our force by land-hath nobly bedd: Shake/p. 
3- To laft; to endure. 
We fec, by the peeling of onions, what abolding 
fubitance the (kin is. Bacon. 
Never any man was yet fo ald, 
But hop'd hisdife one Wiuter more might Sold. 
Denbam, 


4- To continue without variation. 


We.our (tate 
Hold, as:you yours, while our obedience Solds. 
Milton. 


He did not bo/d in.thisimindilong. L'Efrange. 


5- To refrain. 


His dauntlefsheart would fain have beld 


From weeping, but his eyes rebell'd. Dryden. 


6. To ftand up for; to adhere. 


Through envy of the devil came death into the 
worid, and they thatdo hold of his fide do find it. 

Wijd. iW. 24 

They muft, if they bold to their principles, agree 

at 
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iol Oyst vigourniw, oC 8) or 
| My bold ofthis iew Kingdom all depends. Milhon, 
4. Catch ; power of feizing. ; 
i 


IPOT, 
ASit the’ LAdidg out againft fo many iterations 


ofitate, it fometimes proceeds trom principles, » | 
i se Collidr on Pride. 


H OL 
that things had their production’ alwayqcas ‘now they 
have. dale. 
Wheo Granada for your uncle be'd; i l Aa TUSE ee 
You was by-us reftor'd, andshe expell'd. 9, Ayden. d 18., Totar p togeier] ibe joined., gin 
D Numbers hold etb os |) + Thofed!d:Gothick’eates madrat fevoralatimes, 
With the fait freckled king and beagd of gold Soja ctl! bald régertvronlyyas it were, byarags and patches. 
So vig'rous are his cyesy tuch, rays they Eg > Ay MeT 5 u Dryden. 
So prominent his eagle’s beat is aod S Dy mji gy ToHord ragetbors Pérvemabifin ion, 
7. To be dependant on. arp Even citlews Iaa robber; who break with all the 
THe other two were great princes, though bolding world befides, mult keep faith amongit themfelves, 
of him; men both of giant-like hugenels at orcelfe they aanat bold together, Locke. 
° clap, i Sidney. 20: è ' i Y by i, saa 
The mother, ifthe houfe! belds of thelady, had | Sari pee acai Cee ee nae 
eather, yea and willyhavesherfon cunning and bold. |Í isikike apy thive helped only to. flpport Toms fea 
Pot Sey Yyeram \" Rout and obftinate minds, which; Without thealhht 
Hehe great barons “had. not .only'great Aumbersiof Sh ee, ee *7 is PN 
knights, but even petty barons bolding ander oe PEES ek py ` could irga E > rhe 
mai bIr when Lorgiis? empie. |i z. BiG ©) Sarto, GTE FOEU VS eee 
o suly crowtlisablolste, and Jok/r-of nono: ™> Drpd. |121 T ô Hor D up. Nat to be foul weather. 
8. Todenve ribhe, | bos barst a com M Phougtt rode andidark rhe point appears: © « J 
°° aig fué, fo force thé ‘noblett tirep | Quoth Ralph, 5 may bold up and slear. z! Hadibras. . 
I therefore At? from that which Grit made Rings” | 22> \To. Houpi«p.w Tocontinue. thes fame 
Ot pas loepen ; Ai Doden. ; {peed i ga 4%. byes: eee: ‘a 
era |! When’ twa. ftart into the world together, the fuc- 
cefs of theitirit Kems ‘to prefs upon’ the’ reputation-of- 
"the latter; for whycould nopho wad diup? >T 
covolmmant Wik Lel gedi duw, oy Collienof Levy. 


: 


S Pe) ae 
The law hath Yet another bo/donyot? | Shakep. 
be Prifon'; pice’ of'euttodye” #9» s19 af 
i They fay him ia bold, bdcaiifelit was hot! aé- 
| Ttaréd what wasid bedone With hima !"! "Hicker. 
| “Othe prifonet th his bald retired: ~ O SDPU. 
l They 72id Hadd sdn them, aa phelrken in bold 
) ined the nextday, YS SF es ow "AGH, 
6. Cuy. ese kd ee 
à 5 at Pitter ap cr a! Ob: ale Y 
| King Richard, he is the'mighty bald 1 © © o 
| “Of Bolingbroke. i se "Shake/peare. 
7. Rowers influence Operatme’dh the n ind. 
ural recreations.,abtoad, and) pavks at hamé, 
i are the innocent pleafures® o a man who is easly 
, wife; and give foryneno more beld af bimythan - 
| of peceĝity he mut th PP : Sept Ss yden. § 
l Bear is that panion which Farh the greattft power 
over us, and: By which God’ ard ‘his’ hws take’ the 
furett bold pf us, 4 <P NE Tifo, 
Let it confit With an unbeliever's “idtereft ‘and 
| fafety to wrong you;"2nd then if will’ be" impoffible 
you can bave any bold upon him, becaufa there «is t 
nothing lete to give himyarctieck, or tò putin: theba- 
| lance againft-his profit. om. | (A gometi [Saft 
8. "Hop of a Ship. All that part which 


u he we 


tt) ai toag AS UL Soe 
6: "Td waintain an opinicn. mei y . 
aoe wie hold and profes “without ever having exa- 
i (mined, i 


=- d 


, baent tont te Sf neo mie Aee: 
10. ‘To Horn fort. Toharangue ; to {pyak 


in publick ; to fet forth:publickdya no | 23, Jp Hoe urbe Fe adhere to toco- || ties between the ‘Keelfon "and. the tow 
A petty conjuror, telling fortunes, baldsfortbitin || ` O erate: with. ai nT te. ecett oe. --] deck a N A) 12477 = 
the’ market place. ; i pipt firdnge. _ “There is none that bolder with me in thefe things, [> No 4 feai he bold : saphi ay A; aks 
To Hotp in. To feftrain*one’sfelf. but Michael. 0 ia BD) ye Daniel. |! h lO ADC HAs WAC ieee eee 
11. To t «Wave upon wave-another fea had, wrought. Dryden. 


Horp has the appearance of ‘an interjec- 
i tion; “but is the imperative mood., For- 
«bear; ftop; be fill. , boys ons 
= Held, ho"! lieutenant—fir—Montano 1 Gentle- 
Jwan men, ) ii : aod 
Have you forgot all fenfe of place and duty ?°+ Í 
“°'The'general {peaks to you—4old; bold; torfhame 

maa Sa y abaa e d Shakefp. 


I am full of ‘the fury of the Lord’: 4 am weary 
with bolding in, ee Re i 
12. To Horn jz. To tontinue tn luck, y 
' ~ A duke, playing at hazard,, Weld ina great,man 
` handstogether. ` Som aAA "Swift 
13. Jo Horn gf. «To keep at a_diftance 
» without clofing with offerse: s jg 


Thefe ‘are interefts “important enough, ‘and*yet 

© we muit be wooed. to confider them; ‘nay, that 
does not prevail neithér, ‘but *with’a perverfe coynefs 
we holdoffs) =N ae ' Decay of Piety. 


g. A lurking place: as, the hold.of\a wild 
| “beak or deer. eee 
io. A fortified place; a fort; aifafe refidence.! 
| . It was his policy to Jeave ‘no’ b2/d''behind him; 
l But make ail plain and wafe: 1) * Speafi. 
| Thefe feparated themfelves 'uñto David; into thet 
bold to the’wildernefs) men of mights © = y Chron. 
He hall: deftroy the ttrong 4o/ds. ni Feremiab, 
Ho'L perv 2.. Mp Aass ay Din ep tent 
1e One that ‘holds or gripes any thing in his 
hand. + ei a 


‘Hold; bold !-are all thyempty wifhes fuch"! 
(Algood old. woman would have faid as much. Dryd. 


Hotp.2./. (from. the verb.] «s 


1) Fhe att of feizing;.gripe ; grafp ; feizure. 


14. To,Hoxp cn; To,contiaue;, not to be 
interrupted... begs! ol bey: 

The tradecbeldion for manyiyears after the bi- 

» foops- became Proteftants 5 and: fomelof their names 

areftill remembefed with infamy,, onvaccount of en- 

riching their families by.fuch facrilegious alienations. 

y ev Swift. 


15. To Horn om. To proceed. 
He beld on however, ’till he was upon the very 
int of breaking. “2 `- L' Effrange. 
16. To HoLn,seut. To daft; ta endure. 
¿Before thofe dews that, form) mannaycome! upon 
treequn the valleys, they diffipate, and cannot p/d 
exto Bacon. 
As there are mountebanks for. the natural body 
fo are there mountebanks for the politick wody ; 
men that perhaps have been lucky, in two or, three 
experiments, but want the grounds of fcience, and 
therefore cannot beld out. Bacon, 
Truth, fidelity, and juftice, are a fure -way ol 
thriving, and will bold ox, when all. fraudulent arts 
and devices will fai). TN Tillotfor, 
By an extremely exact regimen a confumptive 
perfon may bold out fori years,if the fymptoms are 
not violent. seine T- ty Arbuthnot, 
17. To Horn out. Not to yield; not to 


be fubdued. 

The great mafter went with his company toa 
place where the ‘Spaniards, fore charged by Achi- 
metes, had muchado to bold outs Knolles’ s Hiffcry. 


You think it ftrange a perfon, obfequious to thofejj“ 
he loves, thould bold out fo dong ‘agaist importu-}- 


nity. Boyle. 
Nor could:the hardeft ir’n bold out 

Againft his blows. Hudibras. 
I would cry now, my eyes grow, womanith ; 

But yet my heart bo/ds out. Dryd. Spanifh Fryar. 
The citadel of Milan has beld owt, tormerly, after 

the conqueft of the reit of the dutchy. Addifon. 
Pronounce your thoughts; are they {till fixt 

T'o boldit ows, and fight it to the laft? 

Or are your hearts fubdu’d at len th, and wrought, 

By time and ill fuccefs, to a fubmiifions _ Addi/or. 


2 


»A * 


It is ufed with greatifrequency, both Ji- 


S erally, and figuratively, both, for manual 

and-intelleQualagency.;. The verbs with 

» which it is ofteneft united, are take, lay, | 
uso ef + 


7 = 


and haves S GL A 


Thofe bards delivered no certain truth ofoany 


Mol 07 


T T900 O - 4 
The wits of the, multitude are fuch, that many 


‘This is to give him liberty and power : -™ 


“Rather thaw fhould*tt’ /ay bold upon himy fend him 


S deferv'd deaths anda jutt punithment. Ber Fon/. 
Let-but them ii? Oh 
Find courage ta Vay bc/don' this,accafion. Milton., 
‘The devil himtelfy when: let loofe upon Job, could 
nor tcnipert that-pauentgood.man peyand his; tem- 
r, or make him quit hiadold.» sp) didflrange. 
He feiz’d she, ining pough with griping bald, . a 
And rent away swith cate the ling’ring gold. Dryd. 
The hand ‘is, divided ‘into four’ fingers bending 
forwards, and one Oppofite to them bending back- 
wards, and of gréater ftrength than any “of them 
fingly, which we call the thumb,’ to join with them 
feverally.or united, whereby it is fitted to /ay bold of 
abjeéts of any fize or quantity. Ray on the Creaticn 
“yet then, from all my grief, O Lord, >^ 
Thy mefty fet me free, "Ao Eo 

W hilt in the confidence of pray `r, 
My foul zoek bold" on thee. =” Wh WEY" Addifon. 
We are flrangely Bickward to Yay bold of this tafe, 
this only method of cure..." "Y Atterbury. 
He kept his 2b/d, DI - 

Nor lott *till beauty was ‘decay 'd and old, ` 
And love was bọ poffeffion pall’d and cold, Granv. 


TO 


2. Something to be held ;, fupport. 


If a man be-upon an high plase, without rails or 
good hold, heisready to iall, Bacon. 


3+ Power.of keeping. 


/Ho'tpine. 2.f [from hold. ] + T° 
‘tee Tenure; farm. 


bf plows are wedded to- 
Mortimer. 


The makers and bo/ders 
_ their own particular way. 


2. A tenant; one that ‘holds ‘land under 
I another, , 7 ; 


atasi- m hated aul de` 
lo times, pat ‘holdings Were, fo ‘pléatifut, and 
holders fò fcurce, as well was thé” landlórd,. who 
‘could get one to be histenant. Carew. 
Horpverro'atn, 2. /. [hold and forth.] An 
_~harangucr ; one who {peaks in publick.» 
Whence iame tub boldersforth have made 
In powd’ ing tubs the richelt trade. ` Hudibras. 
He was confirmed in this Opinion upon feeing the 
belderforth, ~~ * ar aie  Addifor. 
Ho/LpFastT. x. f [bold and faf.] „Any, 
thing which takes hold; a-catch; a hook. ` 
The feveral teeth are furnithed with “bold fafls 
fuitable to the ftrefs. that they are put to. Ray. 


t D 19 ES 
Holdings were fo plentiful, aad holders-fo fcarce, 


_ vas well was the landlord who could get a tenant. i 


oy Carew, 


eqninles £2 toa. iota 
i2. It fsmetimes., fignifies. the burthen or 


-chorus:of a fong. Kg 

Thebolding every man Mhal beat as loud 
© Av his ftrong fides an-vally. °° Shake/peare.s 
Hoxie. mf. [be Dutch; hole, Saxon.] 5 
1. A cavity nartow and ‘long, either per- 

pendicular or hprizontal. 2.. Sais 
he earth had not a bole to hide this deed. Shuk. 
„A loaditone is fo difpofed, that it fhal] draw untd 
at ona reclined plane, a bullet of fteel; “Which, as 
it afcends near to the loadftone,” may” fall down 
“through fome bôle, and fo return to the place whence 
it began to move. 0 Wilkins*? Dedolas? 
There are the tops of the mountains, and’ under 
their-roots in bodes anid caverns’ the®air is-often dce 
tained. i O39 (O14 Murzet, 
9. A perforation; afmallintertticial: vacuity. 
Look’upon linen ‘that-has/fmall'boles init: ‘thofe 
Acleo appear black, men are okot deceived in ori 
} oles 


er 
DP 


HOL 
doles for fpotsof ink; and painters, 
bolcs, make ufe of black, 
g. A cave; a hollow place. 
+- Upon his bloody finger he doth wear 
A precious ring, that lightens all the o/e, Shakefp. 
4. À cell of an anim 
A tortoife fpends al 


to reprefent 
Boyle. 


is days in a bole, with a 
houfe upon his head. L'Eftrange. 
1 have frighted ants with my fingers, and purfued 
them as far as another boe, topping all patlages to 
their OWN Melt, and it was natural for them to fly 
into the next bole, i Addifon. 
. A mean habitation. Hole is generally 
ufed, unlefs in {peaking of manual works, 


_with fome degree of diflike. 
When Alexander firit beheld the face 
Of the great cynick, thus he did lament: 
How much more happy thou, that art content 
To live within this litle ze, than I 
Who after empire, that vain quarry, fly. Dryden. 
6. Some fubterfuge or fhift. Ainfevorth. 
Je Arm-hole. ‘Thecavity under the fhoulder. 
Tickling is moft in the foles, and under 1. arm- 
boles and fides. acon. 
Ho'tipam z. f. [boly dame.] Bleffed lady. 
anmer. 


By my bolidum, here comes Catharine, Shake/p. 


Ho'LiıLy. adv. [ rom holy. ] 
1. Pioufly ; with fanctity. 
Thou would’it be great, 
Art not without ambition; but without 

The illnefs fhould attend it: what thou would’ft 
high! 

That wouldit thou bolily. Shakefpeare, 
2. Inviolably ; without breach. 

Friend{bip, a rare thing, in princes, more rare 
between princes, that fo bo/ily was obferved to the 
Jaft of thofe excellent men. Sidney. 

Ho'trness. 2. /. [from holy. ] 
1. San¢tity; piety; religious goodnefs. 

11! it doth beieem your bosine/s 
To feparate the hufband and the wife. Shakefp. 


Religion is rent by difcords, and the bo/ine/s of 


the profcifors is decayed, and full of feandal. Bacon, 
Then in full age, and hoary boline/s, 

Retire great teacher, to thy promis‘d blifs. Prior. 
We fee piety and bodine/s ridiculed as morofe fin- 
Jarities. Rogers. 


2. ‘The ftate of being hallowed; dedication 
to e 3 
. The title of the pope. 
: fe pope 


I here appeal unto t ’ 
To bring my whole caufe *fore his bolineft. Skakefp. 
His bolinefs has told fome Englith gentlemen, 
that thofe of our nation fhould have the privileges. 
` Addifon on Italy, 
Ho'LLA. interj. (hola, French.] A word 


ufed in calling to any one at a diftance, 
Lift, lit! I hear 

Some far off bolla break the filent air. Milton, 

Jo Horra. v. ne [from the interjection, 


This word is now vitionfly written bollo 


by the beft authors: fometimes halleo. | 
‘To cry out loudly. 


But I will find him when he lies afleep, 
And in his ear I'll bolla Mortimer! Shake/peare, 
What Łalloing and what ftir is this to-day. Shak, 
Ho'LLaND. 2. /. Fine linen made in Hol. 


land. 
Some for the pride of Turkith courts defign’d 
For folding turbants fineft bo//and bear. Dryden. 
Ho'Liow. adj. [from ele.} 
1. Evacuated ; having a void {pace within ; 
not folid. 
It is fortune’s ufe 
To let the wretched man outlive his wealth, 
To view with So/low eye and wrinkled brow 
An age of poverty. . Shake/p. Merchant of Venice, 
Some fearch tor bol/cw trees and fell the woods, 
Dryden, 
He frets, he fumes, he Rares, he ftamps the ground; 
Fhe bolfcw tow’rs with clamours ting around. Dryd, 


© Von. I. 


Ho't LOWHEARTED. adj, [hollow and heart. ] 


HOL 


2. Noify like found, reverberated from a 
cavity. 


HOL 
1, Cavity; ftate of being hollow. 


f you throw a (tone or a dart, they give ne 
found ; no more do bullets, except they happen to 
be a little hollowed in the cafting, which bollore 
efs penneth the air. Bacon. 

I have feen earth taken up by a ftrong wind, fo 
that there “remained Breat empty bollowne/s in the 
place. Hakewill. 

ân heap of fand er fine powder will fuffer no 
bollorsnefs within them, though they be dry fub- 
ftances. : Burnet, 

2. Deceit; infincerity ; treachery. 

Thy youngett daughterr does not love thee leat s 
Nor are thofe empty-hearted, whofe low found 
Reverhs no bal/owne/s. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
_ People, pours and raw, and foft natured, think 
it an eafy thing to gain love, and reckon their own 
friendihip a fure price of any man’s: 
experience fhall have hewn them the hardnefs of 
moit hearts, 


The fouthern wind, 
Now by his hollow whittling in the leaves, 
Foretels a tempett. Shakefpeare, 
_ Thence iffu'd fuch a blat and bollot roar, 
As threaten’d from the hinge to heave the door. 
j Dryden. 
3° Not faithful; not found 3 not what one 
appears, 
__.Who in want a Zol/ow friend doth try, 
Directly feafons him his enemy. Shake/p. Hamlet. 
Hollow church papitts are like the roots of nettles, 
which themiclves iting not; but bear all the ftinging 
leaves, Bason. 


Milton. 


He feem’d, 
But all was falie and hollow, 


Difhonett ; infincere ; of practice or fenti- 
ment differing from profetlion. 
What could be expected from him, but knotty and 
crooked bollowbearted dealings? Howel. 
The bollowbearted, difatteCted, 
And clofe malignants are detected. Hudibras, 
Ho'LLow. z. j: 


1. Cavity; concavity. 
I’ve heard myfeif roclaim’d, 
And by the happy Sos/ow of a tree 
Efcap’d the hunt, Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
I fuppofe there-is fome vauit or bollow, or ille, 


the bollownefs of others, and the 
bafenefs and ingratitude of almoft all, they will 
then tind that a‘friend is the gift of God, and that 
he only who made hearts can unite them. South. 
HOoLLOWROOT. x, f. [bollew and root.) A 
plant. Ainfewor th. 
Hotty. v, f [Poleyn, Saxon.] A plant. 
The leaves are fet about the edges with long, tharp, 
{tiff prickles: the berries are mall, round, and ge- 
nerally of a red colour, containing four triangular 
ftriated feeds in each, Of this tree there are fe- 
veral ipecies; fome variegated in the leaves, fome 


behind the wall, and fome paflage to it. Bacon. with yellow berries, and fome with white. Miller. 
Againtt the horfe’s fide his {pear Faireft bloffoms drop with every blaft; 
He throws, which trembles with enclofed fear ; But the brown beauty will like bolies laft. Gay. 
Whilft from the bollows of his womb proceed Some to the 4o//y hedge 
Groans, not his own. Denham. Neftling repair, and to the thicket fome; 
Himtelf, as in the So//ow of his hand, Some tothe rude protection of the thorn. Thom/ow, 


Holding, obedient to his high command, 
The deep abyfs. 


z. Cavern; den; hole. 


HOo'LLYHOCK, x. J» [polipec, Saxon, com- 
monly called olyoak.] Rofemallow. It 
18 in every refpect larger than the com- 


Prior. 


Who art thou, that lately did’ft defcend . 
Into this gaping Bellow of the earth? Shakefp. pee i dis . _ Miller. 
Foreits grew olyocks far exceed Poppies for their durable- 
Upon the barren bo//ows, high o'erthading nefs and are very ornamental. Mortimer 
The haunts of favage beatts. Prior. | Ho'LLY ROSE. q l 5 ` 
3. Pit. Ho'LLYTREE, ji 2. Se P ants. Ainfworthe 


A fine genius for gardening thought of forming 
fuch an unfightly bollow-into fo uncommon and 
agreeable a fcene. Addifon. 
- Any opening or vacaity. 

He wurhed i bollow of his thigh. Gen. xxii. 2¢. 
5- Paflage; canal. 

The litele {prings and rills are conveyed through 
little channels into the main do//ow of the aque- 
duct. Addifon on Italy. 

To Ho'LLow. v. a. [from the noun.} ‘To 


HoLme. x. f. 

1. Holme or howme, whether jointly or 
fingly, comes from the Saxon polme; a 
river ifland; or if the place be not fuch, 
the fame word fignifies alfo a hill, or 
mountain, Gibjon's Camden, 

2. The ilex; the evergreen oak. 


Under what tree did't thou take them com- 
panying together? who anfwercd, under a bc/me tree. 


make hoJlow ; to excavate, Suf. 58. 
Trees, rudely bollow'd, did the waves futtain, The carver bo/me, the maple feldom inward found, 
”Ere (hips in triumph plow’d the watry plain. Dryd. Spenfer. 


Hotocavsr. x. So (2a® and xaw,] A 
burnt facrifice; a facrifice of which the 
whole was confumed by fire, and no- 
thing retained by the offerer. 

laac carried the wood for the facrifice, which 
being an bolocauft, or burnt-offering, to be con- 
fumed unto ahes, we cannot well conceive a bur- 
then fora boy, Brown. 
Let the eye behold no evil thing, and it is made 


Multitudes were employed in the finking of welis, 

and the Lollowing of trees. Spe€?ator. 

To Hotrow. v. #. [This is written by 

neglect of etymology for holla, See 
Hotta.}] 'To thout; to hoot. 

This unfeen judge will wait, and in your ear 

Will Lollow, rebel, t rant, murderer, Dryden. 

_ I pafs for a difaffected perfon and a murderer, 

becaufe I do not hoot and bol/ow, and make a noife. 


Addifon. a facrifice; let the tongue fpeak no filthy word, 

bie with his hounds comes hollowing fromthe | and it becomes an oblation ; let the hand do no 
ftable, unlawful a@tion, and you render it a bolocauf?, Ray. 
Makes love with nods, and kneels beneath a table. . Eumenes cut a piece from every part of the 
Pope. victim, and by this he made it an bolocauff, or an 


entire facrifice. Broome, 

Ho'Locrarn. m. f. [oA® and yew, | 
This word is ufed in the Scottith law 
to denote a deed written altogether by 
the granter’s own hand. 


Ho'LLowLY. adv. [from hollow. | 
te With cavities, 
2. Unfaithfully ; infincerely ; difhoneftly. 


O earth, bear witnefs, 
And crown wharl profels with kind event, 


If I {peak true; if Lollowly invert Horr. ‘The old preterite and participle 
What bef is boaded me, to mifchief ! Shakefp. paffive of help. 

You fhall arraign your confcience, His great love, tharp as his fpur, hath 40/p him 
And trv your penitence, if it be found, To's home before us. Shake/peare, 
F hollowy put on, Sbakepeare.! Holupen, The old participle paffive of 

Ho'Ltowness, x. /. [from hallow.) keis. 
6E In 


HOM 


Ta a long trunk the found is bolpen, though both 
the mouth and the ear be a handful from the trunk ; 
and fomewhat more bolpen when the hearer is near, 
than when the {peaker. Bacon, 

Horsrer.2./. [peolyzen, Saxon, a hiding- 
place.] A cafe for a horfeman’s piftol. 

In's rufty bolflers put what meat 
Into his hofe he cou’d not get. Butler, 

Hout, whether at the beginning or ending 
of the name of any place, fignifies that 
it is or hath been woody, from the Saxon 
polz, a wood; or fometimes poffibly 
from the Saxon pol, ʻi. e. hollow ; efpe- 
cially when the name ends in tux or dun. 

Gibon. 

HO'LY. adj. (haliz, Saxon; beyleigh, Dutch, 
from hal, healthy, or in a {tate of falva- 
tion. | 

1. Good; pious; religious. 

See where his grace ftands ’tween two clergymen ! 
And fee a book of prayer in his hand ; 

True ornaments to know a boly man. Shakefp. 

With joy he will embrace you; for he’s honoura- 


Cy 
And,.doubling that, moft boly. Shake/peare’s Cymb. 
2. Hallowed; confecrated to divine ufe. 
State, boly or unhallow’d, what of that? Sbak¢p. 
Bare was his hoary head ; one o/y hand 
Held forth his laurel crown, and one his fceptre. 
Dryden, 


3. Pious; immaculate. 

Common fenfe could tell them, that the good 
God could not be pleafed with any thing cruel; nor 
the moft boly God with any thing filthy and unclean. 

South. 
4. Sacred. 

An evil foul producing So/y witnefs, 

Is liké a villain with’a fmiling cheek. Sbakefp. 

He has deferv'd it, were it carbuncled 
Like boly Phæbus’ car. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleop. 

Holuy-cHost. n.. fe {halg and garz, 


Saxon.) ‘The third perfon of the adora- 
ble’ Trinity. 

If ftrength of perfuafion be the light which mutt 
guide us, 1 afk, how fhall any one diftinguifh th 
infpirations of ‘the Holy-gboft ? Locke: 

Hoty-THURSDAY. #./. The day on which 
the afcenfion of our Saviour is comme- 
morated, ten days before Whitfuntide. 

Hour-weex. n.f. The week before Eafter, 
in which the paffion of our Redeemer is 
conimemorated. 


Ho'Lipay. 2. / [oly and day. } 
1. The day of fome ecclefiaiticak feftival. 


a: Anniverfary feaft. 

This vidtory was fo welcome unto the Perfians, 
ta in memorial thereof they kept that day as one 
o1 their folemn bo/y-days for many Years after. 

Knoalles’s Hiftory. 

Rome's bolidays you tell, as if a guelt 

With the old Romans you were. wont to featt. 
Waller. 
_ A dy of gayety and joy. 

4 Wa OT apid love-letters În the beliday 
time of my beauty, and am I now a fubject tor 
them ? Sbake/p. 

4. A time that comes feldom. 

"Courage is but a 4cfiday kind of virtue, to be 
{eldom exercifed. Dryden. 

HO’MAGE. z. f. (hommage, French ; ho- 
magiumn, low Latin. ) 

t. Service paid and fealty profeffed to a 
{cvereign or fuperior lord. 

Call my fovereign yours, 
And dohim dcmage as obedient fubjets.  Shakefp. 

The chiefs; in a folemn manner, did their bø- 
mages, and made their oaths of fidelity to the earl 
marihal. Davies, 


3. Obeifance ; refpe paid by extemal ac- 
tion. 


HOM 


The gods great mother, when her heav'nly race 
Do bomage to her, Denham. 
A tuft of daifies on a flow’ry lay 
They faw, and thitherward they bent their way ; 
To this both knights and dames their bomage made; 
And due obeifance to the daify paid. Dryden. 
Go, go, with domage yon proud victors meet ! 
Ga, lie like dog beneath your mafters’ feet. Dryden. 


To Ho'mace. v. a. {from the noun.}]. To 


reverence by external ation; to pay ho- 
nour to; to’profefs fealty. 


Ho'MAGER. x. f. [bommager, Fr. from 4o- 


mage.) One who holds by homage. of 
fome fuperior lord. 
Thou blutheft, Antony; and that blood of thine 
Is Cafar's bomager. _ _ Shakefpeare. 
His fubjeéts, traytors, are received by the duke o! 
Bretagne, his bomager. Bacon's Henry WAI. 


HOME. x. / [ham, Saxon. ] 
1. His own houfe; the private dwelling. 
I'm now from bome, and out of that provifion 
Which hall be needful for your entertainment. 
Shakefpeare. 
Something like Some that is not bome is to be de- 
fired; it is found in the houfe of a friend.” Temple. 
Home is the facred refuge of our life, 
Secur’d from all approaches but a wife. Dryden. 
When Hector went to fee k 
His virtuous wife, the fair Andromache, 
He found her not at bome; forthe was gone. Dryd. 
Thofe who have bomes, when bome they do repair, 
To a laft lodging call their wand’ringfriendse Dryd. 
2. His own country. 
How can tyrants fafely govern home, 
Unlefs abroad they purchafe great alliance? Shak. 
Their determination is to retum to their bomes, 
and trouble’ you no more. Shakefp. 
Wich honour to his bome let Thefeus ride, 
With love to friend, Dryden. 
At home the hateful names of parties ceafe, 
And fattious fouls are weary’d into peace. Dryden. 
They who pafs through a foreign country, to- 
wards their native bome, do not ufually give up 
themfelves to the pleafures of the place. -Asterdury. 
3. The place of conftant refidence. 
Fiandria, by plenty made the Some of war, 
Shall weep her crime, and bow to Charles reitor’d. 
rior. 


4. Home united toʻa fubftantive, fignifies 
domettick, or of the fame country. 


Let the exportation of ome commodities be more: 


in value than the importation of foreign. Bacon, 


Home. adv. [from the-noun. } 
te To one’s own habitation. 
One of Adam's children in the mountains lights 
on*a glittering fubftance; Some he carries it to 
Adam, who finds it to be hard, to have a bright 
yellow colour, and exceeding great weight. s Locke, 


2. To one’s own country. 
3. Clofe to one’s own breaft or affairs. 


He that encourages treafon lays the foundation of 
a doctrine, that will come bome to himfelf. L’Efr. 
This is a confideration that comes bome to our 
intereft. Addifon. 
Thefe confiderations, propofed in general terms, 
you will, by .particular application, bring dome to 
your own concerne Wake. 


4. To the point defigned; to the utmoft ; 


clofely; fully. 
Crafty enough either to hide his faults, or never 
to mew them, but when they might pay bome. Sidney. 
With his prepared {word he charges Lome 
My unprovided body. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 
A loyal fir 
To him thou follow’st: I will pay thy graces 
Home both in word and deed. Sbake/peare’s Tempe/?. 
Accufe him bome and some. Shake/p. 
Men of age object too much, adventure too little, 
and feldom drive 4ufine/s home to the full period ; 
but content themfelves with a mediocrity of fuccefs. 
Bacon. 
That cometh up bome to the bufinefs, and taketh 
off the objection clearly. Sanderfon. 


Ho'mesrep. adj. [Lomeand bred. | 


HOM 
Break through the thick array 
Of his throng'd legions, and charge cme upon him) 
Addifor, 
_ He makes choice of fome piece of morality; and, 
in order to prefs this bome, he makes lefs ufe of 
seafoning. Broome. . 
I can only refer the reader to the authors them- 
felves, who Peal very bome to the point. Atterbury, 
5+ United to a fubitantive, it implies force 
and efficacy. ` 
Poifon may be falfe ; i 
The bome thruft of a friendly (word is fire. Dryg. 
I am forry to give him fuch bome thrults ; for he 
lays himfeif fo open, and ufes fo little art to avoid * 
them, that I mutt either do nothing or expofe his 
weaknefs. Stilling fær 
Homeso'k N. adj, [home and bern. | 
I. Native; natural. 
Though to be thus elemented, arm 
Thefe creatures from bumesern intrivfick harm. 
Donne. 


` 


2. Domeftick; not foreign. 
Num’rous bands 
With bomeborn lyes, or tales from foreign lands. 
Pope. 


1. Native ;. natural. 
God hath taken care to anticipate every man, to 
draw him early into his church, before other com- 
petitors, Aomebred lufts, or vicious cuftoms of the 
world, thould be able topretendtohim. Hammond, 
2. Not polifhed by travel; plain; rude; 
artlefs ; uncultivated. 
Only to me two bemebred youths belonge Dryden. 
3. Domettick ; ‘not foreign. 
Butif of danger, which hereby doth dwell 
And domebred evil, ye defire to hear, 


I can you tydings tell. Fairy Queen, 
‘This once happy land, 
By bomebred fury rent, long groan’d. Phillips 


Ho'MEFELT. adj. [home and felt.) Inward; 
private. 7 
Yet they in pleafing lumber lull’d the fenfe, 
And in fweet madnefs robb’d it of ittelt; 
But fuch a facred and Somoefe/t delight, 
Such fober certainty of waking blifs, 
I never heard till now. Milton, 
Happy next him who to thefe thades retires, 
Whom nature charms, and whom the mufe infpires, 
Whom humbler joys of bomefe/r quiet pleafe, 
Succeffive tudy, exercife, and eafe. Pepe. 
Ho'MELILy. adv, [trom homely.) Rudely ; 
I imelegantly. 
Home ciness. 2. /. [from homely.) Plain- 
nefs ; rudenefs ; coarfenefs. 
Homer has opened a great field of raillery to men 
of more delicacy than greatnefs of genius, by the 
__homelinefs of fome of hisfentiments.  Addifon. 
Ho'MELY. adj. [from home} Plain; home- 
fpun; not elegant; not beautitul; not 
fine; coarfe; rude. It is ufed both of 
perfons and things. 


Each place handfome without curiofity, and Lome/y 
without loathfomenefs. Sidneys 
Within this wood, out of a rock did rife 
A fpringof water, mildly tumbling down ; 
W hereto approached not in any wife 


The bomely thepherd, nor the ruder clown, Spenfer, 
Like rich hangings in an bemAdy houfe, 
So was his willin his old feeble body. Shakefp. 


Be plain, good fon, and homely in thy drift; 
Riddling confeffion finds but riddling thrift. Sbake/p. 
Home-keeping youth have ever bome/ywits. Shake 
Our ftomachs will make what’s beme/y favory. 
Shake/peare. 
It is for bomely features to keep home ; 
They had their names thence. iltow. 
It is obferved by fome, that there is none fo 
homely but loves a looking-glafs. Scuth. 
Their bomely fare difpatch’d, the hungry band 
Invade their trenchers next. n Dryden, 
Now Strephon daily entertains 
His Chloe in the bomelief ftrains. Swift. 
Homely perfons, the more they endeavour to adorn 
themfelves, 


HOM 


; themfelves, the more they expofe the defects they 
want.to hide. i Clarendon. 
Ho'mecy. adw. Plainly ; coarfely ; rudely. 
Thus, like the god, his father, bomely dreft, 
He ftrides into the hall, a horrid guett. 
Hometyn. 2 fo yA-kind of calf. Ainfw. 
*Home!'mave. aaj. (home and made.| Made 
at home; not manufactured in foreign 
arts. i 
A tax laid on your native product, and Lomemade 
commodities, makes them yield lefsto the firft feller. 
Locke. 
Holmer. z, f A Hebrew meafure of about 
three pints. ‘ 
A. boemer of barley feed: thall be valued at fifty 
thekels of fiver. Lev. xxviiii. 16. 
Ho'mespun, adj. [home and pun. | 
' 1. Spun or apes at home; not made by 
regulac manufacturers. 
Ioftead of Lome/pun coifs were feen 
Good pinners edg’d with colberteen. _ 
“2. Not madein foreign countries. 
He appeared in a fuit of Englith broad-cloth, very 
plain, but rich: every, thing he wore was fubftantial, 
ho:elt, bowic/ pun ware. Addifon. 
3.. Plain; coarfe ; rude ; homely ; inelegant. 
— They fomerimes put on when they go afhore, long 
Hleevelefs coats of bomefpun cotton. Sandys’ Travels. 
We fay, in our bomce/pux Engli proverb, He 
killed two birds with one ftone. Dryden. 
Our domef/pun authors muft forfake the field, 
_And Shakefpease to the foft Scarlatti yield. Addi/on. 
Homespu'n. n. fe A coarfe, inelegant, 
rude, untaught, ruftick man. Not in ufe. 
What hempen coe have we fwaggering here, 
So near the cradle of the fairy queen ? Shake/p. 


Swift. 


Ho'mesta Lt. n. J. (Pam and prede, 
Ho'MESTEAD. Saxon.) The place of 
The houfe. 


Both houfe and bomeftead into feas are borne, 
And rocks are from their own foundations torn. 


ryder. 
Ho'MEewarn. adv. [pam and peanbd, 
Ho’mewarpos. § Saxon.) Towards home, 


towards the native place; towards the 
place of refidence. 

Then Urania boneward did arife, 

Leaving in pain their well-ied hungry eyes. Sidney. 
My affairs 
Do even drag me domeward., Sbakefpeare, 
* Since fuch love’s natural ftation is, may ttill 
My love defcend, and journey down the hill, 
Not panting after growing beauties: fo 
I fhallébb on with them who homeward go. Denne. 

Look bomeward, angel now, and melt with ruth; 
And, © yedolphins, waftthe haplefs youth! Milton. 

Like a long team of foowy fwans on high, 

Which clap their wings, and cleave the liquid thy, 
Which homeward from their wat’ry paftures borne, 
They fing, and Atia’s lakes their notes return. Dryd. 
4 What now remains, 
But that once more we tempt the wat’ry plains, 
And wand’ ring omewards, feek our fafety hence. 
Dryden. 
Homicide. x. /. [Lomicide, Fr. homicidium, 
Lat. ] 
s. Murder; manquelling. 

The apoftles: command to abftain from blood : 
conitrue this according to the law of nature, and it 
will feem, that Scmicide only is forbidden ; but cona 
Rrue it in reference to the Jaw of the Jews, about 
which the queftion, was, and it fhall eafier appear to 
have a clean other fenfe, and a truer, when we ex- 
pound it of eating, and not ot thedding blood. Hooker. 

2. Deftruction. In the following lines it 
is not proper. | 

What wonder is*t that black detra@tion thrives! 
The bomicide of names is lefs than lives. Dryden, 

3- (Homicide, Fr. homicida, Vat.) A mur- 
derer ; a manflayer. 

Wd undertake the death of all the world, 

So might Í live one hour in your Sweet bolom. 


Dryden. 


HOMOGE’NEAL. 
HOMOGE'NEOUS., { | cweyens. | Having 


HON 


«=el f I thought that, I tell. thee, domicide, 
Thefe nails thould rend that beauty from my cheeks. 
- Shakefpeare. 
Hefor comes, the Jomicide, to wield ` 
His conq’ting arms, with corps to ftrew the field. 
Dryden. 
Homici/pat. adj. [from bomicide.| Mur- 
derous; bloody. 
The troop forth iffuing from the dark recefs, 


With demicidal rage, the king opprefs. Pope. 


HOoMILE'TICAL. adj. [opsAnrixes.] Social ; 


converfible. 

His life was holy, and when he had Jeifure for re- 
tirements, fevere: his virtues aétive chiefly, and 
homiletical; not thofe lazy {ullen onesof the cloyfter. 

Atterbury. 
Holsiry. 2. 2 [Bomilie, French ;; 6saie. | 
A difcourfe read to a congregation. 


Homilies were a third kind of readings ufual in 
former times; a moft commendable inftitution, as 
well:then’ to fupply the cafual, as now the neceflary 
defect of fermons. booker. 

What tedious bomily of love have you wearied 
your parishioners withal, and ‘never cried, have pa- 
tience, good people! Shake/peare’s As you like it. 

~ Tf wefurvey the'bomi/ies ot the ancient church, we 
fhall difcern that, upon feftival days, the fubject of 

the bomily was conftantly the bufinefs of the day. 
Hammond's Fundamentals, 


adj. | bomogene, Fr. 


the fame nature or principles; fuitable to 
each other. 
The means of reduction, by the fire, is but by 
congregation of bemogeneal parts. acon. 
Ice is a fimilary body, and bomozencous concretion, 
whofe material is properly water. ‘Brown's Vul, Er. 
An bemogencous mafs of one kind is eafily diftin- 
guifhable from any other ; gold from iron, fulphur 
from allum, and fo of the reft. Woodward. 
The light, whofe rays are all alike refrangible, l 
call fimple, dcmegencal, and fimilar : and that, 
whofe rays are fome more refrangible than others, l 
call compound, heterogeneal, and diffimilar. 
Newton, 


n. f. [from komo- 


geneous, Or ho- 


HOMOGE'NEALNESS. 
HomĮmocenr'ITY. > 
HoMoG £'N.EOUSNESS. mogencal.| Par- 
ticipation of the fame principles. or na- 
ture; fimilitude of kind. 

The mixtures acquire a greater degree of fluidity 
and fimilarity, or bomogeneity of parts. Arbuthnot. 

Upon this fuppofition of only different diameters, 
it is impoilible to account for the homogeneity or fimi- 
larity of the fecerned liquors. Cheyne. 

Ho'moceny. 2. f. [smeyeia.] Joint nature. 

Not ufed. i 
By the driving back of the principal {pirits, which 

preferve the confiftence of the body, their govern- 

ment is diffolved, and every part returneth to his 
nature or Somogeny. Bacon, 

Homo'Locous. adj. (homologue, Fr. ome. 
do. | Having the fame manner or pro- 
portions. 

Homo'nyMous. adj. (homonyme, Fr. pa- 
ww.) Denominating different things ; 
equivocal: ambiguous. 

As words fignifying the fame thing are called 
fynonymous, fo equivocal words, or thofe which fig- 
nify feveral things, are called bomonymous, or am- 
biguous; and when perfons ufe fuch ambiguous 
words, with a defign to deceive, it is called equivo- 
cation. Watts, 

Homo'nymy. n. f. [homoxzomye. Fr. owo: 
romia] Equivocation ; ambiguity. 

Homo’toxous. ‘adj. [swerer®.] Equable ; 
faid of fuch diftempers as keep a conftant 
tenour of rife, Rate, and declenfion. 


UINCY. 
Hone. m f [This word M. Cafaubon de 
tives from exon; Junius from bogjaen, 


HON 


Welfh ; Shaner, who is always rational, 

from þæn, Saxon, a ftone; hænan, to 

ftone.] A whetítone for airazor. 
A bone and a parer tpare away grafs. 


Tuffer. 


To Hone. v z. [pongian, Saxon.] To 
pine ; to long for any thing. ~ 
HO'NEST, adj. [bonefe, Fr. honefius, Lat. } 


1. Upright; true; fincere. 
What art thou ? 
—— A very bone/? hearted fellow, and as poor as the 
king. Shakefp. 
An 4oncff phyfician leaves his patient, when he 
can contribute no further to his health. Temple. 
The way to relieve ourfelves from thofe fophilms, 
is an onej? and diligent enquiry into the real nature 
and caufes of things. Watts, 
2. Chafe. 
Wives may be merry and yet boneft too. Sbakefpe 
3- Juft; righteous; giving to every man 
his due. 
Fate will fubfcribe, but fix no certain day, 
He's done, and as wit comes in will pays 
Ho'nestTLy. adv. [from honef.} 
1. Uprightly; juftly. 
It doth make me tremble, 
There fhould thofe fpirits yet breathe, that when 
they cannot 
Live bonc/i/y, would rather perih bafely. Bex Fonfon. 
For feme time patt all propofals from private por- 
fons to advance the publick fervicey however bone/ily 
and innocently defigned, have been called flying in 
the king’s face. ~ “Swift. 
2. With chaftity ; modeftly. 
Ho'nesty. æ. fu (houcfet?, «Fr. honefias, 
Lat.] Juftice ; truth ; virtue; purity. 
Thou fhalt not have thy hufhand’s lands, 
~—~—-Why, then mine bonefty thall.be my dower. Sb. 
Goodnefs, as that which makes men prefer theit 
duty and their promife before their paffions or theic 
intereit, and is properly the objet of truft, in our 
language goes rather by the name of bonefty, though 
what we call anhoneft man, the Romans called a 
good man; and enays in their language, as well 
as in French, rather fignifies a compofition of thofe 
qualities which generally acquire honour and efteem. 
Temple. 
HO'NEY. 2. f. [huniz, Saxon; Aoxig, 
Dutch ; honec, honay, German. ] 
1. A thick, vifcous,’ fluid fubftance, of a 
whitith or yellowith colour, {weet to the 
tafte, foluble in water, and becoming 
vinous on fermentation, inflammable, li- 
quable by a gentle heat, and of a fragrant 
{mell. Of honey, the firft-and fineft kind 
is virgin honey, not very firm and of a 
fragrant fmell : it is the firft produce of 
the fwarm, obtained by draining the 
combs without prefling. The. fecond is 
often almoft folid, procured by priors : 
and the worft is the common yellow -ho- 
ney, extracted by heating the combs, and 
then preffing them. In the flowers of 
lants, by certain glands near the bafis, 
in the petals, 1s fecreted a fweet juice, 
which the bee, by means of its probo- 
fcis or trunk, fucks up, and difcharges ` 
again from the ftomach through the 
mouth into the comb. The honey de- 
pofited in the comb, is deftined for the 
young offspring: but in hard feafons the 
becs are reduced to the neceflity of feed- 
ing on it themfelves. Hill, 
So work the boney bees, 
Creatures that by a ruling nature teach 
The art of order to a peopled kingdom. Shake/peare. 
Touching his education and firlt foftering, fome 
affirm, that he was fed by boney bees. Raleigh's Hif. 
In ancient time there was a kind of Soxcy, which, 
elther of its own nature, or by art, would grow as 


hard as fugar, and was not fo lufcious as ours. Bacon. 
6E2 Whea 


Tate. 


HON 


When the patient is rich, there’s no fear of 
phyficians about him, as thick as wafps to a boncy 
pot. L’ Eftrange. 

Honey is the moft elaborate production of the 
vegetable kind, being a moft exquifite vegetable fope, 
setolveat of the bile, balfamick and pectoral: boney 
contains no inflammable fpirit, before it has felt the 
force of fermentation; for by diftillation it affords 
nothing that will burn in the fire. Arbuthnot. 

New wine, with Somey temper’d milk we bring; 
Then living waters from the chryftal fpring.» Pope. 


2. Sweetnefs ; lufcioufnefs. 
The king hath found 
Matter againft him, waat for ever mars 
The boney of his language. Shakefp. 
A boney tongue, a heart of gall 
Is fancy’s {pring, but forrow’s fall. Shakefp. 


3. Sweet; fweetnefs ; a name of tendernefs. 
[ Mel; corculum.] 


Honey, you thall be well defir’d in Cyprus; 
I’ve found great love amongft them. Oh, my {weet, 
I prattle out of fathion, and I dote. Shake/p. Orbello. 

Why, boney bird, I bought him on purpole for 
thee. ryden. 
Jo Ho'ney. v. x. [from the noun.] To 

talk fondly. 

Nay, but to live 

In the rank fweat of an inceftuous bed, 

Stew'd in corruption, boxeyixg and making love 

Over the nafty ity. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
Ho’ney-Bac. [houey and bag. | 

The boney-bag is the tomach, which bees always 
fill to fatisfy, and to fpare, vomiting up the greateft 
part of the honey to be kept againft Winter, Grew. 


Ho'ney-coms. x. fe [honey and comb.] The 
cells of wax in which the bee ftores her 
honey. 

All thefe a milk-white $orzey-comb furround, 
Which in the midit the country banquet crown’d. 
Dryden. 

Ho'NEY-COMBED. adj. [honey and comb. | 

Spoken of a piece of ordnance fawed with 


little caviries by being ill caft. 

A mariner having difcharged his gun, which was 
bouey-combed, and loading it fuddenly again, the 
powder taok fire. Wifeman. 

Ho'ney-pew. 2. f. [honey and dew.) Sweet 
dew. 

There is a boney-dew which hangs upon their 
leaves, and breeds infeéts. ortimer. 

How boney-dews embalm the fragrant morn, 
And the fair oak with lufcious fweets adorn, 

; Garth. 
HO'NEY-FLOWER. 2. f. [melanthus, Latin. | 
A plant. 


It hath a perennial root, and the appearance of a 
fhrub. “Ihis plant produces large {pikes of chocolate- 
coloured flowers in May, in each of which is con- 
tained a large quantity of black fweet liquor, from 
whence it is fuppofed to derive its name. = Miller. 


HOo'NEY-GNAT. n. f. [mellio, Latin; honey 
and grat.) An infect. | 

Ho'ney-mMoon. x. f [honey and moon.] The 
firt month after marriage when there is 


nothing but tendernefs and pleafure. 

A man thould keep his finery for the latter feafon 
of marriage and not begin to drefs till the boxey-mcon 
is over. Addifon. 

Ho'NEY-SUCKLE, x. f. [caprifolium, Latin. | 
Woodbine. 

Ie hath a climbing ftalk, which twifts itfelf about 
whatfoever: tree ftands near it: the flowers are tu- 
bulous and oblong, confifting of one leaf, which 
opens,towards the top, and is divided into two lips 3 
the uppermoft of which is fubdivided into two, and 
the lowermolt is cut into many fegments ; the tube 
nt the towers is bent, fomewhat refembling a 
unt(man’s horn. ‘Ihey are produced in cluiters. 
and are very fweet., Mfi//cr enumerates ten fpecies, 
ef which three grow wild.in our hedges, 

Bid her fteal iato the piwched bower, 

Where boney-juckles, ripen'd by the fun, 
Forbid the {ua to enter 3 like to favourites, 


3. The title of aman of rank. Not now 


4. Subject of praife. 


HON 


Made proud by princes, that advance their pride 
Againk the power that bred it. Shakefp. 
Watch upon a bank 
With ivy canopied, and interwove ~ 
With flaunting bomey-/uckle. Milsén, 
Then mel foil beat and Loney-fuckies pound ; 
With thefe alluring favours ftrew the ground. Dryd, 
Ho'neyLess. adj. [from honey.) Being 
without honey. 
But for your words, they rob the Hybla bees, 


And leave them boneylefs. _ Shakefp. 
Ho'ney-wortT.2./. [cerinthe, Latin.] A 
lant. 


Ho'nrep. adj. [from bony. | 
1. Covered with honey. 
The bee with bonicd thigh, 
That at her flow’ry work doth fing. 
2. Sweet; lufcious. 
When he fpeaks, 
The air, a charter’d libertine, is fill; 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men’s ears, 
To feal his fweet and bonied fentences. Sbhake/p. 
Look now for no enchanting voice, nor fear 
The bait of boxey’d words; a rougher tongue 
Draws hitherward. 


Milton. 


Milton. 


Ho'nworary. adj. [honorarius, Latin. | 


1. Done in honour ; made in honour. 

There was probably fome diftin@ion made among 
the Romans between fuch Lonorary arches erected to 
emperors, and thofe that were raifed to them on the 
account of a victory, which are properly triumphal 
arches. a Addifon cn Italy. 

This monument is only honorary, for the afhes of 
the emperor lie elfewhere. Addifon on Italy. 


z. Conferring honour without gain. 


The Romans abounded with little bonorary re- 
wards, that, without conferring wealth and riches, 
gave only place and diftinction to the perfon who 
received them, Addifon, 


HO’NOUR. 2. f. [bonneur, French; honor, 


Latin. | 


1. Dignity; high rank. 
2. Reputation ; fame. 


A man is an ill hufband of his bonour, that 
entereth into any action, the failing wherein ma 
difgrace him’ more than the carrying of it a 


can honour him. Bacon. 


ufed. 


Return unto thy lord, 
Bid him not fear the feparated councils ; 
His honour and myfelf are at the one: 
And at the other is my good friend Catefby. Shake/p. 


Thou happy father, 
Think that the cleareft gods, who make them honours 
Of man’s impoffibilities, have preferv’d thee. Shak. 
şe Noblenefs of mind ; fcorn of meannefs ; 
magnanimity. 
Now fhall I {ee thy love ; what motive may 
Be ftronger with thee than the name of wife ? 
—That which upholdeth him, that thee upholds, 
His bomour, Oh, thine doncur, Lewis, thine boncur. 
Shuke/peare, 
If by bonsur is meant any thing diftin& from con- 
fcience, *tis no more than a regard to the cenfure 
and efteem of the world, Regers. 
6. Reverence; due veneration. To do ho- 
mour is to treat with reverence. 
They take thee for their mother, 
And every day do benour to thy grave. 
His Grace of Canterbury, 
Who holds his ftate at door, ’mongft purfuivants. 
Ha! ’tis he indeed ? 
Is this the Acvour they dooneanother? — Sbakefp. 
This is a duty in the fitth commandment, re- 
quired towards our prince and our parent, under the 
name of Lozour; a refpect, which, in the notion of 
it, implies a mixture of love and. fear, and, in the 
object, cqually fuppofes goodncfs and power, Rogers. 
7. Chaftity. 
Be the Lonewr flaw'd, 
I have three daughters, the eldeft is cleven ; 
Jf this prove true, they'll pay for’t. Shake/p, 


Shake/p. 


HON 


She dwells fo fecurely on the excelleney of hee 
honour, that the folly of my foul dares not prefent 
itfelf ; the is too bright to be looked againft. Shak. 

8. Dignity of mien. 

Two of far nobler fhape, erect and tall, 
Godlike ere&t: with native Sonomr clad, 
In naked majefty, feem’d lords of all, 

9. Glory ; boatt. 

A late eminent perfon, the bonour of his pros 

feflion for integrity and learning. Burnet’s Theory. 
10. Publick mark of refpect. 
He faw his friends who whelm’d beneath the 


Milton, 


Waves. 
Their fun’ral honours claim’d and atk’d their quiet 
graves, Dryden. 
Such difcourfes, on fuch mournful occafions as 
thefe were inftituted not fo much in Sonour of the 
dead, as for the ufe of the living. Atterburye 
Numbers engage their lives and labours, fome to 
heap together a little dirt that fhall bury them in the 
end; others to gain an bomomr, that, at bet, can 
be celebrated but by an inconfiderable part of the 
world, and is envied and calumniated by more than 
tis truly given. Wake's Preparation for Death. 
11. Privileges of rank or birth. 
Henry the feventh, truly pitying 
My father’s lofs, like a mott royal prince, 
Reftor’d to me my bonours; and, from ruins, 
Made my name once more noble. Shakefp. 
Honours were conferred upon Antonine by Ha- 
drian in his infancy. Wotton's Roman Hif. 
12. Civilities paid. 
Then herea flave, or if you will a lord, 
To do the bonours and to give the word. 
13- Ornament; decoration. 
The fire then thook the Sozours of his head, 
And from his brows damps of oblivion fhed. Dryd. 
14. Homour, or on my honour, is a form of 
proteftation ufed by the lords in judicial 
decifions. 
My hand to thec, my 4onour on my promife. 
| Ee aha 
To Ho/nour. v. a. [honncrer, French ; bo- 
zora, Latin. | 
1. To reverence; to regard. with venera- 
tion. : 
He was called our father, and was continually 
honoured of all men, as the next perfon unto the 
king. Efih. xvi. 10, 
The poor man is Sonoured for his tkill, and the 
rich man is bonoxred for his riches. Ecclef. x. 31. 
He that is Loncured in poverty, how much more 


Pope. 


in riches ? Ecclef. 1.31. 
How lov’d, how bcroxr’d once, avails thee not. 
Pope. 


2. Todignify; to raife to greatnefs. 
We nourith ’gainit our fenate 
The cockle of rebellion, infolence, fedition, 
Which we ourfelves have plough’d for, fow’d and 
fcatter’d, 
By mingling them with us, the bonoxr’d number. 
Shake/p. 
4. To glorify. 

I will harden Pharaoh’s heart, that he fhall fol- 
low after them, and I will be Soxoured upon Pha- 
roah and upon all his hoft, that the Egyptians may 
know that I am the Lord. Ex. xiv. 

Ho'nouraBLe. adj. [ honorable, French. | 
1. Illuftrious; noble. 

Who hath taken this counfel againft Tyre, the 
crowning city, whofe. merchants are princes, whofe 
traffickers are the Lanoxradle of the earth ? 

3 Jfa. xxiii. 8. 
2. Great; magnanimous; generous. 
Sir, I'll tell you, 
Since I am charg’d in honour, and by him 
That I think dosourable. Sbukefpeare, 
3. Conferring honour. 

Think’it thou it bomourable for a nobleman 
Still to remember wrongs? Shakefp. 

Then warlike kings, who for their country fought, 
And Sonourable wourds from battle brought. Dryd. 

Many of thofe perfons, who put this borourable, 
taík on me, were more able to perhrm it themfelves. 

Dryden. 
4. Accom- 


HOO: - 
. Accompanied with tokens of honour 
Sith this wretched woman overcome, " 
Of anguith, rather than of crime hath been, 


Preferve her caufe to her eternal doom ; 
And ia the mean, vouchfafe her bonowrable tomb. 


Spenfer. 

g. Not to be Wirasa 

Here’s a Bohemian Tartar tarries the coming 
down of thy fat woman :—let her defcend, my cham- 
bers are bononrable. Shake/peare. 

6. Free from taint; free from reproach. 

As he was bonourable in all his acts, fo in this 

- that he took Joppe for an haven. 1. Mae. xiv. 5. 

Methinks I could not die any where fo contented 
as in the king’s company, his caufe being juft and 
his quarrel Loncurable. _ 4 Shakefp. 

7. Honeft; without intention of deceit. , 

‘The earl fent again to know if they would enter- 
tain their pardon, in cafe he fhould come in per- 
fon, and affure it: they anfwered, they did conceive 
him to be fo bomcurable, that trom himfelt they 
would moft thanktully embrace it. Hayward. 

If that thy bent of Jove be oncurable, 

Thy purpofe marriage, fend me word to-morrow. 
Shakefpeare. 

8. Equitable. 

HOo'NOURABLENESS. ». f. [from honour- 
able.) Eminence; magnificence; gene- 
rofity. 

Ho'NouraBLY. adv. [from honourabie.] 

re With tokens of honour. 

The rev’rend abbot, 

With all his convent, boromrably received him. 

~- Shakefp. 

z. Magnanimoufly ; generoufly. 

After fome. fix weeks, which the king did bo- 
nourably interpofe, to give {pace to his brother’s in- 
terceffion, he was arraigned of high teafon, and 
condemned. i 4 Bacon. 

3. Reputably; with exemption from re- 

roach. 

~ "Tis juft, ye gods! and what I well deferve : 

Why did I not more bowourably tarve! . Dryden. 

Ho'xnourer. a. f- {from bonoxur.} One 
that honours; one that regards with ve- 
neration. l 

I muft not omit Mr. Gay, whofe zeal in your 
concern is worthy a friend and bonourer. ope. 

Hoop, in compofition, is derived from the 
Saxon had, in German Aeit, in Dutch 
beid. It denotes quality; character; con- 
dition: as, knighthood; childhood; father- 
bocd. Sometimes it is written after the 
Dutch, as maidenhead. Sometimes it is 
taken collettively : as, brotherhood, a con- 
fraternity : /iferhood, a company of fifters. 

Hoop. 2. /. |hod, Saxon, probably from 
herobd, head. } 

1. ‘The upper covering of a woman’s head. 

In velvet, white as fnow, the troop was gown’d: 
Their bocds and fleeves the fame. Dryden, 

2. Any thing drawn upon the head, and 
wrapping round it. 

Heundertook fo to muffe himfelf up in his dood, 
that none fhould difcern him. Wotton. 
The lacerna came, from being a military habir, 
to be a common drefs: it had a bocd, which could 
be feparated from and joined to it. Arbuthnot, 

3- A covering put over the hawk’s eyes, 
when he is not to fly. 

4- An ornamental fold that hangs down the 
back of a graduate, to mark his degree. 

Jo Hoop. v. as [from the noun. ] ' 

1. To drefs in a hood, 

Thecobler apron’d, and the parfongown’d, 
The friar beaded, and the monarch crown’d. 
2. To blind as with a hood. : 

While grace is faying, I'll 4o:d mine eyes 
Thus with my hat, and figh, and fay, Ament Shak. 

3. To cover. 


Pope. 


HOO 


An hollôw cryftal pyramid he takes, 
In firmamental waters dipt above; 
Of it a broad extinguifher he makes, 


And boods the flames that to their quarry ftrove. 
; Dryden. 


Holopman Blind. n. f. A play in which 
the perfon hooded is to catch another, 


and tell the name ; blindman’s buff. 
What devil was’t, 


That thus hath cozen’d you at boodman blird ? 
Shake/p. 


To Holov-winx. v. a. [hood and wixt. } 
r. To blind with fomething bound over the 


eves, 

“They willingly 420d-winxking themfelves from 
feeing his faults, he often abufed the virtue of courage 
to defend his foul vice of injuftice. Sidney. 

We will bind and 520d-wink him fo, that he fhall 
fuppofe he is carried into the leaguer of the ad- 
veriaries. Shakefpeare. 

Then the who hath been bood-wink'd from her birth, 
Doth ürít herfelf within death’s mirrour fee. Davies. 

So have I feen, at Chrittmas {ports, one loit, 

Aud Sood-wink'd, fora man embrace a poft. 
Ben Fonfon, 

Satan is fain to bood-wirk thofe that ftart. 
Decay of Piety. 
Prejudice fo dexteroufly bood-wixks men’s minds 
as to keep them in the dark, with’a belief that they 


are more in the light. Locke. 
Muf I wed Rodogune ? 6 
Fantaftick cruelty of bocd-wink'd chance! Rowe. 


On high, where no hoarte winds or clouds refort, 
The bood-wink'dgoddefs keeps her partial court. 


Gartb. 


z. To cover ; to hide. 

Be patient; forthe prize, I'll bring thee to, 

Shall bocd-wink this mifchance. Shake/p, 
3- To deceive; to impofe upon. 

She delighted in infamy, which often fhe had 
ufed to her hufband’s hame, filling all men’s ears 
but his, with reproach; while he bcood-wink'd 
with kindnefs, leaft of all men knew who ftruck 
him. Sidney. 

HOOF. x. f [hop, Saxon; Aoef, Dutch. ] 
The hard horny fubftance, on the feet of 
graminivorous animals. 

With the boofs of his hosfes fhall he tread down 
all thy ftreets. Exch. xxvi. 11. 

The bull and ram know the ufe of their horns as 
well as the horfe of his boofs. More. 

Ho'or ED. adj. (from 4cof.} Furmthed with 
hoofs. 

Among quadrupeds, the roe-deer is the fwiftelt ; 


of all the boofed, the horfe is the moft beautiful; 
of ali the clawed, the lion is the ftrongeft. Grew. 


Hoor-sounpb. adj. [hoof and Cound. | 

A horfe-is faid to. be boof-bound when he has a 
painin the fore-feet, occafioned by the drynefs and 
contraction or narrownefs of the horn of the quarters, 
which ftraitens the quarters of the heels, and often- 
times makes the horfe lame. A Socf-bound horfe 
has a narrow heel, the fides of which come too near 
one another, infomuch that the fleth is kept too 


tight, and has not its naturalextent. Farrier’s Dia , 


HOOK. 2. J. [hoce, Saxon ; Aaeck, Dutch. } 
1. Any thing bent fo as to catch hold; as 
a fhepherd’s ook and pot hazks. 

This falling not, for that they had not far enough 
undermined it, they affayed with great boks and 
ftrong ropes to have pulled it down. Knclles, 

2. The carvated wire on which the bait is 
hung for filhes; and with which the fifh is 
pierced. 

Like unto golden books, “° 
That from the foolith fifh their baits do hide. Spen/fer. 

My bended book fhall pierce 
Their flimy jaws. Shakefpeare. 

Thou divine Plato thus of pleafures thought, 
They us with 4ocks and baits, like files, caught. 

Denham. 

3. A fnare; a trap. 


s HOO 
A fhop of aU the qualities that man 
Loves women for, befides that book of wiving, 
Fairnefs which {trikes the eye. Shakefp. 
4. An iron to feize the meat in the caldron. 
About the caldron many cooks accoil’d, 
With books and ladles, as neéd did require ; 
The while the viands in the veffel boil’d. Fairy Q, 
5- A fickle to reap corn. | 
Peafe are commonly reaped with a Sook at the end 
of a long ftick. Mortimen, 
6. An inftrument to cut or lop with. 
Not that I'd lop the beauties from his book, 
Like lathiug Bentley with hisdefperate book. Pepee 
7- The part of the hinge fixed to the poit: 
whence the proverb, off the hooks, for in 
diforder. 
My doublet looks, 
Like him that wears it, quite off o’ the books. 
Cleaveland. 
She was horribly bold, meddling and cxpentive, 
eafily put off the books, and monitrous hard to be 


pleafed again. L’ Eftrange. 
While Sheridan is off the books, 
And friend Delany at his books, Swift. 
8. Hoox. [In hufbandry.} A field fown 
two years running. Ainfrvorth. 


Hoox or Crook, One way or other; by 
any expedient; by any means dire@ or 
oblique. Ludicrous. 

Which he hy book or crook had gather’d, 

And for his own inventions father’d. Hudibras. 

He would bring him by book or crook into his 
quarrel, | 2 Dryden. 

To Hoox. w. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To catch with a hook. 

The huge jack he had caught was ferved up for 
the firft dith: upon our fitting down to it, he gave 
us a long account how he had booked it, played 
with it, foiled it, and at length dréw it out upoa 
the bank. Addifon, 


2. Tointrap ; to infnare. 


3- To draw as with a hook. 
But the 
I can book tome. Shakefp. Wiinter’s Tate, 
4. To, faften as with an hook. 
5- To draw by force or artifice. 

There are many branches of the natural law no 
way reducible to the two tables, unlefs 4coked in by 
tedious confequences, Norris. 

Ho/okeD. adj. [fromAock.] Bent; curvated. 

Gryps fignitics eagle or vulture; from whence the 
epithet grypus, foran hooked or aquiline nofe. Brow. 

Now tnou threaten’ft, with unjuft degree, 

To feize the prize which I fo dearly bought: 
Mean match to thine; for ftill above the reft, 
‘Thy 4ook"d rapacious hands ufurp the bet. © Dryd, 

Caterpillars have claws and ‘feet: the claws are 
booked, to take the better hold in climbing from 
twig to twig, and hanging on the backfides of leaves. 

Grow. 
Ho/oxepness. m, A [from hooked.] State 
of being bent like a hook. 
Hooxno’sed. adj. [hook and zofe.] Having 
the aquiline nofe rifing in the middle. 

i may juitly fay with the bevkiofed fellow of 

Rome there, Czfar, I came, faw, and overcame. 
Shakefp. Henry IV. 
HOOP. #:/- [hoep, Dutch. } 
1. Any thing circular by waich. fomethi 
elfe is bound, particularly cafks or barrels. 

Thou fhalt prove a fhelter to thy friends, 

A boop of gold to bind thy brothers in, i 

That the united veffel of their blood 

Shall never Icak. Shake/p. Uenry{V. 
If [knew 

What bocp would hold us (taunch, from edge to edge 

O’ th’ world, Í would purfue it. Shake/pe 

A quarrel, ho, already ! what’s the matter? 

— About a boop of gold, a paltry ring. Shake/p. 

To view fo lewd a town, and to refrain, 

What boops of iron could my fpleen contain! Dryg. 

And learned Athens to our art muft {toop, 

Could he behold us tumbling through a boop. Popre 
2. The 


H OP 


3. The whalebone with which women ex- 
tend their petticoats ; a farthingale. 
Atcoming in you faw her ftoop: 
The entry bruth’d againft her Sop. Swift. 
All that boops are good for is to clean ipy fhoes, 
and to keep fellows at a diftance. lariffa. 
3. Any thing circular. 
I have feen at Rome an antique ftatue of Time, 
with a wheel or boop of marble in his hand. dddi/on. 
To Hoop. v. a. (feo the noun. | 
1. To bind or enclofe with hoops. 
The three boop’d pot fhall have ten ocps, and 
I will make it felony to drink fmall beer. SSake/p. 
The caiks for his Majetty’s thipping were booped 
as a wine-cafk, or Aooped with iron. Raleigh. 
2. To encircle; to clafp; to furround. 
If ever,henceforth thou 
Shalt Loop his body more with thy embracesy 
I will devife a death. Shakef/p. Winter's Tale, 
I dcop the firmanent, and make 
This my embrace the zodiac. _ Cleaveland. 
That thelly guard, which boops in the eye, and 
hides the greater part of it, might occafion his 
miftake. Grew. 
To Hoor. v. n. [from wepgan or wopyan, 
»Gothick ; or oupper, French, derived 
from the Gothick. ‘This word is ge- 
nerally-.written «hoop, which is more 
proper if we deduce it from the Gothick ; 
and boop if we derive it from the French. ] 
To fhout ; to make an outcry by way of 
call or purfuit. 
To Hoop. w. a. 
3. To drive with a fhout. 
Dattard nobles 
Suffer'd me, by the voice of flaves, to be 
Hoop’d out of Rome. Shake{peare's Coriolanus. 
2. 'To call by a fhout. : 
Hooper. x. /. {from boop, to inclofe with 
hoops.] A cooper; one that hoops tubs. 
Ho'oP I NG-COUGH. 2. f. [or whooping-cough, 
from kæp, to fhout.] A convulfive cough, 
fo called from its norfe; the chincough. 
To HooT. v. n. (bwt, Welth; huer, Fr.) 


1. To fhout in contempt, 

A number of country folks happened to pafs 
thereby, who hollowed and booted after me as at the 
arranteft coward. Sidney. 

Matrons and girls fhall boot at thee no more. 

Dryden. 
2. To cry as an owl. 
Some keep back 
The clamorous owl, that nightly boots, and wonders 
Atour queint fports. o À Shak-jp. 
Jo Hoot. v.a. Todrive with noife and 


fhouts. 
We lov’d him; but, like beafts 
Our coward nobles gave way to your clufters, 
Who did boot him out o’ th’ city. Shakefp. 
The owl of Rome, whom boys and girls will boor ! 
That were I fet up for that wooden god 
That keeps our gardens, could not fright the crows, 
Or the leaft bird, from muting on my head. B. Fonfon. 
Partridge and his clan may boet me fora cheat 
and impottor, if J fail in any particular of moment. 
s Swift, 
Hoor. n. f. [huce French, from the verb. ] 


“Clamour; fhout ; noife. 
Its affertion would be entertained with the oor of 
the rabble. Glanvill's Scepfs. 
Jo HOP. wv. x. [hoppan, Saxon; Aappen, 
Dutch. | 
1. To jump; to fkip lightly. 
i would have thee gone 
And yet no further than a wanton’s bird, 
That lets it bop a little upon her hand, 
And with a filk thread plucks it back again. Shak. 
Go, .bop me over every kennel home ; 
For you fhall bop without my cuftom, fir. Shake/p. 
Be kind and courteous to this gentleman, 
Hop in his walks, and gambol in hiseyes. Sbake/p. 


HOP 


The painted birds, companiona of the Spring, 
Hopping from {pray to {pray were heard. Boe. 
Your Ben and Fletcher, in their firt young flight, 
Did no. Volpone, nor'no Arbaces write ; 
But bopp'd about, and fhort excurfions made 
From bough to bough, as if they were afraid. Dryd. 
Why don’t we vindicate ourfelves by tral ordeal, 
and bap over heated ploughihares blindfold?» Collier. 
I am highly delighted to {ce the jay or thethrufh 
bopping about my walks. Spe€iator. 
2. 'Lo leap on one leg. 
Men with heads like dogs, and others with one 
huge foot alone, whereupon they did bop from place 
to place. Abbot. 


3. To walk lamely, or with one leg lefs 
nimble or ftrong than the other ; to limp; 


to halt. 

The limping (mith obferv'd the fadden’d featt, 
And bopping here and there himfeif a jeft, 

Put in his word, Dryden's Homer. 
4. To move; to play. 
Softly feel 
Her feeble pute, to prove if any dro 

Of living blood yet in her veins did Sop. Fairy Q. 
Hor. x. /. [from the verb. ] 
1. Ajump ; a light leap. 
2. A jump on one leg. 

When my wings are on, I can go above a hundred 

yards at a bop, ftep, and jump. Addifon. 
3. A place where meaner people dance. 
| Ain/eworth. 
HOP. x. f- (hop, Dutch; Avfulus, Latin. ] 
A plant. 

It has a creeping root: the leaves are rough, 
angular, and conjugated ; the ftalks climb and twift 
about whatever is near them; the flowers are male 
and female on different plants: the male flower 
conlifts of a calyx divided into five parts, which 
furrounds the famina, but has no petals to the 
flower: the female plants have their flowers collected 
into fquamofe heads, which grow in bunches: from 
each leafy fcale is produced an horned ovarey, which 
becomes a fingle roundith feed. iller. 

If bop yard or orchard ye mind for to have, 

For bop poles and crotchets in lopping to fave. Tuffer. 

The planting of bop yards is profitable for the 
planters, and confequently for the kingdom. Bacon, 

Beer hath malt firtt infufed in the liquor, and is 
afterwards boiled with the bop. Bacon, 

Next to thiftles are bop ftrings cut after the flowers 
are gathered. Derbam, 

Have the poles without forks, otherwife it wiil 
be troublefome to part the Sop vines and the poles. 

Mortimer. 

When you water bops, on the top of every hill put 

diffolving dung which will enrich your bop hills. 
Mortimer. 

In Kent they plant their bcp gardens with apple- 
trees and cherry-trees between. “Mortimer. 

The price of hoeing of bop ground is-forty thil- 
lings an acre. ~ Mortimer. 

Hop poles, the largeft fort, fhould be about twenty 
footlong, and about nine inches incompafs. Mortimer. 


To Hor. v. a. [from the noun. } 
1. To impregnate with hops. 
Brew in October, and bop it for long keeping. 
Mortimer, 
To increafe the milk, diminithed by fiefh-meat, 
take malt-drink not much Scpped. Arbuthnot. 


HOPE. 2. /. [hopa, Saxon; hope, Dutch. | 
1, Expectation of fome good ; an expecta- 


tion indulged with pleafure. 

Hope is that pleafure in in the mind which every 
one finds in himfelf, upon the thought of a profitable 
future enjoyment of a thing, which is apt to delight 
him. cke. 
There is bope of a tree, if cut down, that it will 
fprout again. Job, xiv. 7. 

When in heav’n the fhall his effence fer, 

This is her fov’reign good and perfect blifs ; 

Her longing, withings, Sopes, all finifh’d be ; 

Her joys are full, her motions reft in this. 

Sweet Lope! kind cheat! fair fallacy! by thee 
We are not where or what we be; 


Davies. 


b H OP 


But what and where we would be: thus art thou 
Our abfent prefence, and our future now. Craflatv. 
Faith is oppofed to infidelity, and bope to defpair. 
Taylor. 
He fought them both, but with’d his hap might tind, 
Eve feparate: he with’d, but not with bope 
Of what fo feldom chanc’d: when to his with, 


Beyond his bope, Eve feparate he {pies. Miltone 
The Trojan dames 
To Pallas’ fane in long proceifion go, 
In hopes to reconcile their heav'nly foe,  Dryder. 
Why not comfort myfelf with the bope of what 


may be, as torment myfelf with the teat on’t. 
L' Efrange, 
To encourage our Soper, it gives us the highett 
affurance of moft latting happincfs, in cafe of 
obedience. Tillorfon. 
Vhe deceafed really lived Itke one that had his 
bope in another life; a life which he hath now 
entered upon, having exchanged bape for fight, delire 
for enjoyment. Atterbury, 
‘Young men look rather to the paft age than the 
prefent, and therefore the future may have fome 
hopes of them. — Swift. 
2. Confidence in a future event, or in the 


future conduct of any perfon. 

It is good, being put to death. by men, to look 
for bope trom God, to be railed up again by him. 

2 Mac. vit. 146° 

Bletfed is he who is not fallen from his cpe in 
the Lord. i Ecclef. xiv..a. 

3.» That which gives hope; that on which 
the hopes are fixed, as an agent by which ~ 
fomething defired may be eitected. 

l might tee from far fome torty truncheoneers 
draw to her fuccour, which weve the bope of the 
Strand, where the was quarter’d. Shak. Henry VIL. 

4. ‘I he object of hope. 

Thy mother felt more than a mother’s pain, 

And yet brought forth lefs than a mother’s bope; 
To wit, an indigefted deform’d lump. Sbake/p. 

She was his his care, his bope, and his delight, 

Moft in his thought, and ever in his fight. Dryden. 

Hore. » Je Any floping plain between 
the ridges of mountains. Ainfeworth, 

To Hore. v. x. [fron thè noun, | 

1. To live in expectation. 

Hope for good tuccefs, according to the efficacy of 
the caufes and the inftrument; and let the hulband- 


man ope for a good harveit. Taylor. 
My mufe, by ftorms long toft, 

Is thrown upon your hofpitable coaft ; 

And finds more favour by her ill fuecefs, 

Than the could bcpe for by her happinefs. Dryden. 


Who knows what adverfe fortune may befall ! 
Arm well your mind, dope little, and fear all, Dryd. 
2. T'o place confidence in another. 
He thall ftrengthen your heart, all ye that bope in 
the Lord. Ffal. xxxi. 24o 
To Hore. v. a. To expe&t with defire. 
The lun fhines hot; and it we ufe delay, 
Cold-biting Winter mars our bop’d for hay. Sduak. 
So Rands the Thracian herdiman with his fpear 
Full in the gap, and Sopes the hunted beare Dryd. 
Ho'PEFUL. adj. [hope and full. | 
1. Full of qualities which produce hope; 
promifing; likely to obtain fuccefs ; likely 
to come to maturity ; likely to gratity 
defire, or anfwer expectation. 
He will advance thee : 
I know his voble nature, not to let 
Thy bopefud fervice perith. Shake/p. 
You ferve a great and gracious matter, and there 
is a moft bcpeful young prince whom you mutt not 
defert. Bacon. 
What to the old can greater pleafure be, 
Than Sopeful and ingenious youth tofee? Denbame 
They take up a book in their declining years, 
and grow very Sopefud {cholars by that time they are 
threcfcore. Addijon. 


2. Full of hope; full of expeCtation of 
fuccefs. This fenfe is now almoft confined 
to Scotland, though it is analugical, and 


found in good writers. 
Men 
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? Tb nenae d] In my whole life I never faw erift ground The ambient ether is too liquid and empty to 
Wee of be nadtuever tht th ie ‘Ae d aai the clackthow juftly vt will found. Betterton | impel them horizontally with celerity. Bentley, 
EE Ar i Hooker. | 2, A bafket for carrying feed. Ainjworth. HORN. ni f. [haurn Gothick ; bonn, 
I was bopeful the fuccefs of your firft attempts Ho'r aL. adj. [from hora, Latin. ] Relating Saxon; horn, Dutch. ] 


would encourage you to make trial alfo of eae totke hone Ki The hard bodies which grow on the 
and difficult experiments. yie. Howe’er reduc’d and plain, 


heads of fome graminivorous quadrupeds, 
Whatever ills the friendlefporphan bears, Th oapatchinsuliaiskatchcesesiene A ? 
Bereav’d of parents in his infant years, tnit dheahonstoctie Reach, 3 and ferve them for weapons, 


Still muft the wrong’d Telemachus futtain, The whole ftands till, or breake to pieces, Prior. No beaft that hath borns hath upper teeth. Bacon, 


ie h id vin: Pope.| |. o ‘ S i Zetus rifes through the ground ; 
Bome ed LESK Bago ] 4 HoR ny, adj. [horaire, French ; borarixs, Bending the bull’s tough neck with pain, 
x S Latin. 


° LA That tofles back his Zorns in vain, Addi lom, 
1. In fuch manner as to raife hope; ina ia Ree a a het All that procefs is no more furprifing arene 
prom ifing Ni erkide either matched I'l draw a figure that {hall tell you bed ae eat cag Ge me bruten or of es ee 
He left all fe ast na ally, or bopefully with What you perhaps forgot befell you, Andee E ind age. entitye 
with peers of the realm actually, Baton By way of berary in{pection, 2. An inkrument of wind-mufick made of 
pegs laa HRANE Naid 1d pro- Which fome preon our wortt Sarton. Tipartrar, horn. 
cy : In his anfwer to an Lorary quettion, as what The fquire "gan nigher to approach 
fecute it bopefully, to the reduCtion or fuppreffion of E s ich tides fost ie has difeutfed, q g g PP ’ 


Claredon: And wind his bors under the cattle-wall, 
the Irith. N defpai Thi fenfe | under the character of Reynard, the manner of fur- That with the noife it thook as it would fall. 
2. With hope ; without de pair. Hog prifing all fharpers. Tatler. 


e 5 5 Fairy Queen , 
is rare. z. Continuing for an hour. There’s a polt come from my malter, with his 
From your promifing and generous endeavours we When, from a batket of Summer-fruit, God by born full of good news. Shake/peare. 
may hopefully expe&t a contiderable enlargement of Amos foretold the deftruétion of his people, thereby The goddefs to her crooked borr 
the hiftory o! nature. pill LE A AES Pe the propinquity of their defolation, and Adds all her breath: the rocks and woods around, 
Ho'PEFULNESS. n. fe [from hopeful. | Pro-| that their tranquility was of no longer duration 


And mountains, tremble at th’ infernal found. 


mife of good; likelihood to fucceed. Dryden, 


Set down beforehand certain fignatures of bope- 
Szinefiy or characters, whereby may be timely de- 
fcribed what the child will prove ia probability. 

Wotton. 


than thole borary or foon-decaying fruits of Sum- 
mer, Brown's Vulgar Errors. 
Horner. 2. A A clan; a migratory crew 
of people. It is applied only to the 
Tartars. 
Of loft mankind, in polith'd flavery funk, 
Drove martial borde on borde with dreadful {weep, 
And gave the vanquith'd world another form. Tbom/on, 
HORIZON, x. J. [¢gure] ‘The line that 
terminates the view. The horizon 13 
diltinguithed into fenfible and real: the 
fenfible horizon is the circular line which 
limits the view; the real is that which 
would bound it, if it could take in the 
hemifphere. It is talfely pronounced by 
Shak:fpeare, horizon. 
When the moming fun hall raife his car 
Above the border of this horizon, 
We’ll forward towards Warwick and his mates. 
Sbake/peare. 
She began to caft with herfelf from what coaft 
this blazing ftar fhould frit appear, and at whattime 
it muft be upon the borizon of Ireland. Bacon, 
In his Eaft the glorious lamp was feen, 
Regent of day; and all th’ borizon round 
Jnvetted with bright rays. Milton. 
The morning lark, the meffenger of the day, 
Saluted in her fong the morning gray : 
And foon the fun arofe with beams fo ight, 
That all th’ borizonlaugh'd to fee the Joyous fight. 
Dryden, 
When the fea is worked up in a tempeft, fo that 
the Lorizon on every fide is nothing but foaming 
billows and floating mountains, it is impoffible to 
defcribe the agreeable horrour that riles from fuch a 
profpect. Addifen, 
Horizou'nrar. adj. [borizontal, French, 
trom orizon. ] 
t. Near the horizon. 
As when the fun, new rifen, j 
Looks through the borizontal mifty air, 
Shorn of his beams; or from behind the moon, 
In dim eclipfe, difattrous twilight theds 


Fair Afcanius, and his youthful train, 
With boras and hounds a hunting match ordain, 
s Dryden, 
3. The extremity of the waxing or wain- 
ing moon, as mentioned by poets, 
She blefs’d the bed, fuch fruitfulnefs convey’d, 
That ere ten moons had fharpen’d either born, 
To crown their blifs, a lovely boy was born, Dryd. 
The moon 
Wears a wan circle round her blunted borns, 
5 Thomfen, 
4- The feelers of a fnail. Whence the 
proverb, To pull in rhe horns, to reprefs 
one’s ardour. 
Love’s feeling is’ more foft and fenfible, 


Than are the tender bors of cockled fnails, Shake/pe 
Aufidius, 


Hearing of our Marcius’s banifhment, 

Thruft forth his dorms again intothe world, 

Which were inthell’d when Marcius Qood'for Rome, 

And durft not once peep out. Sbake/peare, 
5. A drinking cup made of horn. 
6. Antler of a cuckold, 

If l have borns to make one mad, 
Let the proverb go with me, Ill be horn mad. 


H'pevess. adj. [from bope] 
1. Without hope; without pleafing ex- 
pectation ; defpairing. 
Are they inditerent, being ufed as figns of im- 
moderate and bopele/e lamentation for the dead ? 
Hocker, 
Alas! I am a woman, friendlefs, bopelefa! Sbhake/p. 
He watches with greedy hope to find 
His with, and beft advantage, us afunder; 
H:pele/s to circumvent us join’d, where each 
To other {peedy aid might lend at need. Milton, 
The fall’n archangel, envious of our tate, 
And bopeleft to prevail b open force, 
Seeks tid Asai Dryden's State of Innocence. 
Ec pelefs of ranfom, and condemn'd to fie 
In durance,doom'd aling’ring death todie, Dr ‘den, 
2. Giving no hope ; promifing not ing 
leafing. l 
The bopelcfs word of never to return, 
Breathe I againft thee upon pain of life. Sbakefp. 
Ho'rer. x. J: N imik bope.] one that has 
pleating expectations. 
I except all bopers, who turn the feale, becaufe 


the ronger expectation of a good certain falary will 
outweigh the lois by bad rents. Swift. 


Ho'pincry. adv. [from oping.) With 
hope; with expectation of good. 

ne fign of defpair is the peremptory contempt 

of the condition which is the ground of hope; the 

oinz on not only in terrours and amazement of con- 


tence, but alfo boldly, bopimgly, and confidently in 
wilful habits of ún. i ammond, 


Ho'PrER. x. /. [from 4op.] He who hops 

~ or jumps on one leg. Ainfworth, 

Ho'prers. 2 /. [commonly called Scotch 
Loppers.) A kind of play in which the 
actor hops on one leg. 

Ho'rrer. m. / [fo called becaufe it js 
al kopping, of in agitation. It is 
called. In Perch, for the fame reafon, 

`- tremie Ot bremue. } 

3. The box or open frame of wood into 
which the corn is put to be ground. 


The fale of the lake Afphaltires thooteth into 


cubes. Sometimes they are pyramidal and 
plain, like the Lepper of a mill. rew, 


Granivorous birds have the mechanifm of a mill : 
their maw is the bopper which holds and foftens the 
Gain," letting it drop by degrees into the ftomach, 


Shakefp, 
Merchants, vent'ring through the main, 
Slight pyrates, rocks, and borns for gain, Hudibras. 
7+ Horn mad, Perhaps mad as a cuckold, 
I am glad he went not in himfelf: if he had, he 
would have been born. mad. Shake/p, 
Horwnse'ak.) x. f A kind of fith, 


Hoenet’sn. Ainfeworth, 
HO'RNBEANM ox f oo and eam, Dutch, 
for tree, from the hardnefs of the timber. } 
It hath leaves like the elm or beech-tree. ‘The 
timber is very tough and inflexible, and of excellent 
ufe. Vle. 
Ho'rNBOoK. #. f. [horn and book.] The 
firt book of children, covered with horn 
to keep it unfoiled. j 
He teaches boys the bornbook. Shake/peare, 
Nothing has been confidered of this kind out of the 
ordinary road of the bornbook and primes, Locke, 
To mafter Joho the Englith maid 
A hornbook gives of ginger-bread 3 
And that the child might learn the better, 
As he can name, he eats the letter, Prior, 
Ho'snep. aay. [from horn.) furnifhed 
with horns. 
As when two rams, ftirr’d with ambitious pride, 
Fight for the rule of the rich fleeced flock, 
Their horned fronts fo fierce on either fide 
Do meet, that, withthe terrour of the fhock, 


Milton, 
2. Farallel to the horizon; ona level. 
An obelifk ereed, and golden figures placed 
borizental about it, was brought out of Egypt by 
Brown, 
The problem is reduced to this; what perpen- 
dicular height is neceflary to place feveral ranks of 
rowers in a plane inclined to a horizontal line in a 
__Biven angle? Arbuthnot on Coins. 
HORIZONTALLY. adv. [from horizontal. ] 

dn a direétion parallel to the horizon, 
As it will not fink into the bottom, fo will it 


ither float above, like li hter bodies; burt, being Aftonifhed both ttand fenfelefs asa block. Fair Q. 
Arbuthnot on Alimenti I: oeri f biel “hi k; 
3 3 near im weight, lie fuperhicially, or almok berizontal! Thither all the bored holt selects 
JOR at the bopper will 1 Rund, uttering ght; % Dor. f ” 


To graze the ranker mitad, Denham, 
4 Thou 


HOR 


Thou king of Borxed floods, whofe plenteaus urn 
Suffices fatnefs to the fruitful corn. Dryden. 
Ho'rwer. n. f. [from borx.) One that 


works in horn, and fells horns. 
The fkin of a bull’s forehead is the part of the 
thide made ufe of by Sorners, whereupon they thave 
their horns. Grew. 
Ho'anet. #. /. [hypnezee, Saxon, from its 
horns.] A very large ftrong ftinging fly, 
which makes its neit in hollow trees. 
Silence, in times of fuft’ring is the beft : 
?Tis dangerous to difturb a bornet’s neft. 
Hornets do mifchief to trees by breeding in them. 
Mortimer. 
T have often admired how borrets, that gather dry 
materiais for building their neits, have found a pro- 
per matter to glue their combs. Derbam. 
Ho’rnroor. 2. f. [born and foot.) Hoofed. 
Mad frantick men, that did not inly quake ! 
With bornfost horfes, and brafs wheels, Jove’s ftorms 
to emulate. Hakewill on Providence. 
Ho'rnow . 2. /. A kind of horned owl. 
Ainfworth, 
Hornpipe. x. f. [orn and pipe.| A coun- 
try dance, commonly danced to a horn. 
A lufty tabrere, 
“That to thee.many a Sornpipe play’d, 


Whereto they dauncen each one with his maid. 
Spenfer. 
There many a Lornpipe he tun’d to his Phyllis. 
Raleigh. 
Let all the quickfilver i’ the mine 
Run to the feet veins, and refine 
Your firkhum jerkhum to a dance 
-Shall fetch the fiddlers out of France, 
To wonder at the bormpipes here 
Of Nottingham and Derby hire. Ben Fonfon. 


Florinda danced the Derbythire bormpipe in the 
prefence of feveral friends. Tatler, 
Ho/rnstons. x. /. A kind of blue ftone. 
Ainfrworth. 
Ho'rnwork. 2, fA kind of angular for- 
tification. 
Ho'r NY. adj. [from born.] 
1. Made of horn. 
2. Refembling horn. 
He thought he by the brook of Cherith ftood, 
And faw the ravens with their borny teaks 
Food to Elijah bringing even and morn, Milton. 
The borny or pellucid coat of the eye doth not 
lie in the fame fupertices with the white of the 
eye, but rifeth up above its convexity, and is of an 
maperboligal figure. Ray on the Creation, 
ough are her ears, and broad her Sorny feet. 
^ Dryden. 
The pineal gland was encompaffed with a kind of 
bormy (ubltance. Addifon. 
As the ferum of the blood is refolvable by a {mall 
heat, a greater heat coagulates it fo as to turn it 
berny, like parchment; but when it is thoroughly 
putrified, it will no longer concrete. Arbuthnot, 
3. Hard as horn; callous. 
Tyrrheus, the fofter-father of the beaft, 
Then clench’d a hatchet in his Sorry fit. Dryden. 
Ho'rocrarny. x. f. [borographie, Fr. wen 
and yg#®s.] An account of the hours. 
Ho’roLoGe ) zx. f. [Aorologium, Latin. } 
Ho’rotocy | Any inftrument that tells 
the hour; asaclock; awatch; an hour- 
giafs. 
He'll watch the boreloge a double fet 
If drink rock not his cradle, Shakefpeare. 
Before the days of Jerome there were borologies, 
that meafured the hours not only by drops of water 


in glaffes, called clepfydra, but alfo by fand in glaffes, 
calied clepfammia. Brown, 


Horo'MetRy. n. f. [horometrie, French ; 
“aça and mizetw ] The art of meafuring 
hours. 


Tt is no eafy wonder how the borometry of anti- 
quity difcovered not this artifice. Brown. 
Pil. 


Ho’roscore. x. f. [borofcope, French 


Dryden. | 


HOR 


exex-.] The configuration of the, pla- 
nets at the hour of birth. 

How unlikely is it, that the many almoft num- 
berlefs conjunction of ftars, which occur in the 
progrefs of a man’s life, ould not match and coun- 
tervail that one Sorofcope or conjunction which is 
found at his birth ? Drummond. 

A proportion of the borofcope unto the (cventh 
houfe, or oppofite figns every feventh year, oppreffeth 
living creatures. Bro. 

Him born beneath a boding Lorofcope, 

His fire, the blear-ey’d Vulcan of a thop, 
From Mars his forge fent to Minerva’s {chool. 
Dryden. 

The Greek names this the borofeope ; 

This governs life, and this marks out our parts, 
Our humours, manners, qualities and arts. Creech. 

They underitood the planets and-the zodiack by 
inftin&, and fell to drawing fchemes of their own 
borofcopes in the fame duft they {prung out of. 

Bentley. 


Ho'rrent. adj. (horrens, Latin. Horrentia 
pilis agmina.) Pointed outwards; briftled 
with points; a word perhaps introduced 
by Milton. 

Him a globe 
OF fiery feraphim incircled round 
With bright emblazonry and borrent arms. Milton. 

HO’/RRIBLE. oo. [Aorrible, French; hor- 
ribilis, Latin. ] Dreadful ; terrible ; fhock- 
ing; hideous; enormous. 

No colour affecteth theeye much with difpleafure : 
there be fights that are 4orrid/e, becaufe they excite 
the memory of things that are odious or fearful. Bacoz 

A dungeon borrible ou all fides round, 


As one great furnace flamed. Milton. 
O fight 

Of terrour, foul and ugly to behold, 

Horrid to think, how Aurridle to feel! Milton. 


Eternal happinefs and eternal mifery, meeting 
with a perfuafion that the foul is immortal, are, of 
all other, the firt the moft defireable, and the 
latter the moft orrible to human apprehenfion. 

South. 
HO'RRIBLENESS. x. fe [from borrible.] 
Dreadfulnefs; hideoufnefs; terriblenefs ; 
fearfulnefs. 
Ho'r aiBiy. adv. [from korrible.] 
t. Dreadfully; hideoufly. 
What hideous noife was that! 
Horribly \oud ? 
2. Dreadful to a degree. 
~ The contagion of thefe ill precedents, both in 
civility and virtue, borribly infeéts children, Zecke. 
HO'RRID. adj. [horridus, Latin. ] 
1. Hideous; dreadful; fhocking. 

Give colour to my pale cheek with thy blood, 
That we the dorrider may feem to thofe 
Which chance to find us. Shake/peare’s Cymbeline. 

Not in the legions 
Of borrid hell can come a devil more damn’d, 


Milton, 


In evils to top Macbeth. Shake/peare. 
Horror on them fell, 
And borrid {ympathy. Milton. 


2. Shocking; offenfive: unpleafing: in 
women’s cant. 
Already I your tears furvey, 
Already hear the orrid things they fay, 
3. Rough; rugged. 
Horrid with fern, and intricate with thorn, 
Few paths of human fect or tracks of beafts were 
worn, Dryden. 


Ho/rripness. 2. f. [from borrid.} Hi- 


deoufnefs ; enormity. 

A bloody defigner fuborns his inftrument to take 
away fuch a man’s life, and the confeffor reprefents 
the borridnefs of the fact, and brings him to re- 
pentance. flammond, 


Ho'rairick. adj. (horrificus, Lat.] Caufing 
horrour. 
His jaws Sorrifick, arm’d with three-fold fate, 
Here dwells the direful hark, 
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Pope. 


omp/fon. 
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Ho'arrsonous. adj. [herrifonus, Latin.) 
Sounding dreadfully. Did. 
Ho'rrour. x. f. [horror, Lat. horreur, Fr. ] 
t. Terrour mixed with deteftation ; a paffion 
compounded of fear and hate, both ftrong. 
Over them fad 4orrcur, with grim hue, 
Did always foar, beating his iron wings ; 
And after him owls and night ravens flew, 
The hatéful meflengers of heavy things. Fairy Quera, 
Doubtlefs all fouls have a furviving thought, 


v Therefore of death we think with quiet mind ; 


But if we think of being turn’d to nought, 


A trembling 4orrour in our fouls we find. Davies, 
Me damp borrour chill’d 
At fuch bold words, vouch'd with a deed fo bold. 
Milton. 


Deep borrour feizes ev’ry human breaft ; 


Their prideis humbled, and their fear conteit. Dryd. 


2. Dreadful thoughts. 
I have {upt full with berrourss 
Direnefs, familiar to my Maught’rous thoughts, 
Cannot once ftart me. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth, 
3. Gloom; drearinefs. 

Her gloomy prefence faddens all the fcene, 
Shade's ev'ry flow'r, and darkens ev'ry green 5 
Deepens the murmurs of the falling floods, 

And breathes a browner borrour on the woods, Pope. 
4. |In medicine.] Such a fhuddering or 
quivering as precedes an ague-fit; a fenfe 


of fhuddering or fhrinking. Quincy. 

All objeéts of the fenfes, which are very offentive, 
do caufe the fpirits to retire; and, upon their flight, 
the parts are in fome degree deftitute, and fo there is 
induced in them a trepidation and dcrrowr, 


Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 


HORSE. 2z./. [hony, Saxon. } 

1, A neighing quadruped, ufed in war, and 
draught and carriage. 

Duncan’s borfes, the minions of the race, 

Turn’d wild in nature, broke their ftalls. Sbakefp. 
A borfe! a borfe! my kingdom for a barfe! Shak. 
We call a little orfe, fuch a one as comes not up 

to the fize of that idea which we have in our minds 
to belong to ordinarily to bor/es. Locke. 

2. A conttellation. 

Thy face, bright centaur, Autumn’s heats retain, 

The fofter feafon fuiting to che man, 

Whilit Winter’s thivering goat afflicts the bor/e 
With froft, and makes him an uneafy courfe. Creech, 

3. To take horfe; to fet out to ride. 

I took horfe to the lake of Conftance, which is 
formed by the entry of the Rhine. Addifon on Italy. 

4. It is ufed in the plural fenfe, but with a 
fingular termination; for horfes, horfe- 
men, or cavalry. 

I did hear ' b 

The galloping of borfe : who was’t came by ? Shakef. 

The armies were appointed, confifting of twenty- 
five thoufand borfe and foot, for the repulfing of the 
enemy at their landing. Bacon's War with Spain. 

lf they had known that all the king’s borfe were 

quartered behind them, their foot might very well 

have marched away with their borfee Clarendon, 
Th’ Arcadian borfe 

With ill-fuccefs engage the Latin force. Dryd. LEN. 

ç. Something on which any thing is fup- 
ported: as, a horfe to dry linen on. 

6. A wooden machine which foldiers ride 
by way of punifhment. It is fometimes 
called a timber- mare. 

. Joined to another fubftantive, it fignifies 
pie large or coarfe: sas a. horfe- 
face, a face of which the features are 
large and indelicate. 

To Horse. v. a. [from the noun. } 

1. To mount upon a fore; to furnifh with 
a horfe. 

He came out with all his clowns, bor fed upon fuch 
cart-jades, and fo furnithed, as 1 thought with inyfelf, 


_if that were thrift, I wiht none of my friends ever to ~ 


Sidney. 
camp of 
Gonfalvo, 


thrive. 
After a great fight there came to the 
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Govfalvo, the great captain, a gentleman proudly 
Pout and nore : Diego de Mendoza afked the 
-gréat captain, Who's this? Who anfwered, It is 
St. Elmo, who never appears but after the ftorm. 
“U Buson. 
2. To carry one on the back. 
3- To ride any thin 
Stalls, bulks, windows 
‘Are fmother'd, leads are fill’d, and ridges bors’d 
With variable complexions ; all agreeing 
In earneftne(s to fee him. Shake/peare. 
4. To cover a mare. 
If you let him out to borfe more mares than your 
“own, you muft feed him well. Mortimer. 


Florsesack. x. f. [hor/e and back.] Riding 
_»potture;, the ftate of being on a horfe. 


I’ve feen the French, . 
` And they can well on borfeback. SEakefp. 
s I faw them falute on Sorfeback, 
-Beheld them when they lighted. Shakefp. 
Alexander fought ite one remarkable battle 
wherein there were any elephants, and that was 
„With Porus, king of India; in which potwith{tanding 
he was borfed. j Brown. 
When mannith Mevia, that two-handed whore, 
_Aftride on borfeback hunts the Tufcan boar. 


Dryden's Juv. 
If your ramble was on bor/eback, I am glad of it, 
on account of your heafth. Swift to Gay. 


Horsesya'n x. fa [bore and bean.| A 
{mall bean ufually given to horfes. 


Only the fmall borfebean is propagated by the 
plough. Mortimer. 


Horsesrocn. w. f: Shorfe and block.) A 
block on which they climb to a horfe. 


HorseEBOAT. x. f. [korj and beat.] A boat | 


ufed in ferrying horfes. 
Horseso'y. x, /, ee and ġoy.] A boy 
employed in drefling horfes ; a ftableboy. 
Some wy ale being awake, difcovered them by 
the fire in their matches. Knolles's Hiftory. 
HOo'RSEBREAKER, x. f, [bore and break, | 
One whofe employment is to tame horfes 
to the fuddle. 
Under Sagittarius are born ‘chariot-racers, borfe- 
breakers, aod tamers of wild beaits. Creech. 
Florsecue syurt. x. f. [Aorfe and chefnut. 
Lfculus.) A tree. 
lt hath digitated or fingered leaves: the flowers, 
which confit of fivesleaves, are of an anomalous 
figure, opening with two lips: there are male and 
female upon the fame fpike: the female flowers are 
fucceeded by nuts, which grow in green prickly 
hufks. Their whole year’s,thoot is commonly per- 
formed in three weeks ‘time, after which it does no 
t More thanincreafe inibulk, and become more firm ; 
and all the latter part of the Summer is occupied in 
in forming and ftrengthening the buds for the next 
year's thoots. Miller, 
The berfeche/nut grows intoa goodly ftandard. 
Mortimer. 
Ho'rsecourser. y, S. [oufe and courier. 
Junius derives it from horfe and cofe, an 
old Scotch word, which fignifies to change; 
and it fhould therefore, he thinks, be 
writ berfecefer. The word now ofed in 
Scotland is horfecouper, to denote a Jockey, 
feller, or rather changer of horfes. Jt 
may well be derived from cour/e, as he 
that fells horfes may be fuppofed to cour/e 
or exercife them. ] 


1s One that runs horfes, or keeps horfes for 
the race. 
2. A dealer in horfes. 
A fervant to a borfecourfer was thrown of his 
harie, Wifeman. 
A Florentine bought a-horfe for fo many crowns, 
Upon Condition to pay half down: the borfecourfer 
comes to him next morning for the remainder. 
i L? Eftrange. 
Ho'rs rer aB. n.f. A kind of fith, Ainf. 
Vou. L 
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Ho'RSECUCUMBER. m. /. (borfe and cuenm- 
ber.| A plant. i 
The borfecucuméer is the largeft green cucumber, 
and the beit for the table, green out of the garden. 
Mortimer. 
Ho'rsepunc. 7 f. [horfe and dung.| The 
excrements of horfes, 
Put itinto an ox’s horn, and, covered clofe, let it 
_ Tot in hot horfedung. Peacham on Drawing. 
HORSEE'MMET. xe fe [borfe and emmet. ] 
Ant of a large kind. 
HOo'RSEFLESH. #. f. [horfe and fe/h.] The 
fleth of horfes. 
The Chinefe eat borfefc/d at this day, and fome 
gluttons eat colt’s flefh baked. Bacon. 
An old hungry lion would fain have been dealing 
with a good piece of bor/efic/b! but the nag he 
thought would be too fleet for him. L' Eftrange, 
Ho’Rserry. x. /. [horfe and fy.] A fly that 
ftings horfes, and fucks their blood. 
Ho'rseroot. x./. An herb, The fame 
with coltsfoot. Ainfworth, 
Ho'rsenair. x. f. (hore and hair.) ‘The 
hair of horfes. 
His glitt’ring helm, which terribly was grac’d 
With waving borfebair. Dryden. 
HO'RSEHEEL. x. /. An herb, 4infrvorth, 
HORSELAUGH. x. /. [borfe and laugh.] A 
loud violent rude laugh, 
A borfelaugh, if you pleafe, at honetty ? 
A joke on Jekyl. Pope, 
Ho'RSELEECH. m. J. Siia and leech.) 
1. A great leech that bites horfes. 
The borfeleech hath two daughters, crying Give, 
give. Prov, 
Let usto France; tike borfelceches, my boys, 
The very blood to fuck. ra? Shakefp, 
2. [From kech: fignifying a pPhyfician.] A 
farrier. Ainfworth. 
Ho'RsELITTER. 2. A [hor/e and litter. } 
A carriage kung upon poles between two 
horfes, in. which the perfon carried lyes 
along. i 
He that before_thought he might command the 
waves of the fea, was now caft on the ground, and 
Carried in an borfelitter. 2 Mac. ix. 8. 


Ho/rRsemMan. y. J- (horfe and man, | covered goblet, or a worm-eaten nut. 
1. One killed in ding. Shake/p. As you like it. 
A fkilful borfeman, and.a huntfman bred. Dryd. | Ho'rseratn, mS. A plant. 
2. One that ferves in wars on horfeback. Ho'rsetToncus. 2. /. An herb. 
_ Encounters between Lorfemen on the one fide, and | Ho’rs EWAY. 2. f irg and away, | A 


foot on the other, are feldom with extremity of dan- broad way by whic horfe } 
ger; becaufe as borfemen can hardly break a battle on Kaati aad nite dete travel, 


foot, fo men on foot cannot poflibly chale torfe os} —Both file and gate, horfeway, and footpath 

ayward. . Cs 

In the early times of the Roman comimonwealth, H , Shakefp. Kin Lear. 

a te iea received yearly tria millia eis, anda ORTA'TION. n. f. [Żortatio, Latin.| The 

foot foldier, one miil. ; that is more than fixpence a att of exhorting; a hortatory precept z 
mr Rs a borfeman, and twopence a day to a foot- advice or encouragement to fomethinc. 

Ho’erarive. m.f. [from 4ortor, Latin. } 


ier, Arbuthnot on Coins. 
. À rider: a p ‘ 4 

3 À 3 man on horfeback Exhortation ; precept by which One CXe 

cites or animates, 


With defcending thow'rs of brimftone fir'd 
The wild barbarian in the ftorm expir’d ; 

Generals commonly in their Lortatives put mer 
in mind of their wives and children. Bacon, 


Wrapt in devouring flames the horfeman rag'd, 
And {purr’d the fteedin equal flames engag’d, Addifon, À 
A borfeman's coat hall hide Ho/rtTa TORY. adj, { from ortor Latin. ] 
ay taper fhape, and comelinefs of fide. Prior. ‘ncouraging; animating ; advifing to any 
Ho'RseMansuip. 7. f [from horfeman. | thing; ufed of precepts, not of perfons He 
hortatory ff peech, not a hortatory {peaker, 
Horticu':rure. n. fe [hortus and cultura, 


The art of riding ; the art of managing a 
Latin.] The art of cultivatin gardens. 
Ho’rtTuLan. adj. (Aortulanus, hein!) Be- 
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HORSE MARTEN. z. j. A kind of large bee, 

Ainjworth, 

Ho'RSEMATCH. 2. A -A bird, Ainsworth, 

He'RsemMear. x, /. [4orfe and meat.] Pro- 
vender. 

Though green peas and beans be eaten fooner, yet 
the dry ones that are ufed for borfemeat are tipe latt 

Bacon, 
Ho’rsemint. 2./. A large coarfe mint. 
He'RSEMUSCLE. w. f. A large mufcle. 

The great horfemu/ele, with the fine fiiell, that 
hreedeth in ponds, do not only gape and hut as the 
oyfters do, but remove from one place to another, 

Bacon, 

He’Rsepray. x./. [horfeand pley.] Coarfe, 

rough, rugged play. 

He is too much given to borfeplay in his raillery, 
and comes to battle like a difator trom the plough, 

ryden. 
Ho'RsEPOND, 2. /, [4orfe and pond.) A 
pond for horfes. 
Horsera'ce. ». f [tone and race] A 
match of horfes in running. 

* In borferaces men are curious that there be not the 
ieat weight upon the one horfe more than upon the 
other. Bacon, 

Trajan, in the fifth year of his tribunethip, en- 
tertained the people with a borferace. Addifon, 

Ho'rsgravisy. x. J» [horfe and radif.) 
A root acrid and biting : a fpecies of 
fcurvygrafs. . 

Horjeraddifb is increafed by fprouts fpreading from 
the old roots left in the grounds that are cut or brokea 
off. ortimer. 

Stomachicks are the creffe acids, as horferadifh 
and {curvy-grafs, intufed in wine. 

Floyer on the Humours. 
Ho’rsesHog. x, / [bore and foe. | 
1. A plate of iron nailed to the feet of 
horfes. 

I was thrown into the Thames, and cool'd glowa 
ing hot in that furge, like a borfefhce. Shakep. 
2. An herb. 
HORSESTE'ALER, x, f (Aorfe and freal.} 

A thief who takes away horfes. 

He is not a pickpurfe, nor a borfeftealer ; but for 

his verity in love, i do think him as concave as a 


horfe. 

He vaulted with fuch eafe into his feat, 
Ai ifan ange! dropt down from the clouds, 
To turn and wind a fiery Pegafus, 


And witch the world with noble horfernanfhi'p, longing to a garden. 
Shake/peare. This feventh edition of my hortulan kalendar is 
They pleafe themfelves in terms of hunting or yours. Evelyn, 


horfeman/bip. Wotton. 
His majetty, to thew his borfemanfbip, flaughtered 

two or three of his fubjedts, Addifon, 
Peers grew proud, in Lorfemar/hip t excel] ; 

Newmarket's glory rofe, a: Britain’s fell. Pope. 
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Hosa'nna. w. f [scare] An exclamation 
of praife to God, 

y Through the vaft of heav'n 
It founded, and the faithful armies rung 
itg to the Highett. Dilton, 
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The public entrance which Chrift made into Je- 
rufalem was celebrated with the 4o/uanas and accla- 
mations of the people. Fides. 

HOSE. 2. /. plur. boen. [hoya, Saxon ; 
bojan, Welth ; ofan, Erfe; offancn, plur. 
chauffe, French. | 

1. Breeches. 

Guards on wanton Cupid's bof. Shake/p. 

Here’s an Englith taylor come hither. for ftealing 
out of a French befe, Shake/p. 

Thefe men were bound in their coats, befer, 
hats, and other garments, and caft into the midit of 
the fiery furnace. Dan. iii. 21. 

He crofs examin’d both our bofe, 

And plunder’d all we had to lofe. Hudibras. 

2. Stockings ; covering for the legs. 

He being in love, could not fee to garter his bofe ; 
and you, being in love, cannot fee to put on your 
bofe. Shakefpeare. 

Will the thy linen wath, or bofen darn, 

And knit thee gloves ? Dryden. 

Ho'ster. 2. fJ. [from 4o/e.] One who fells 
ftockings. 

As arrant a cockney, as any bofier in Cheaphide. 

Swift. 

HO'SPITABLE. adj. [4o/pitabilis, Latin. | 
Giving entertainment to ftrangers; kind 


to ftrangers. 
I’m your hoft : 
With robbers’ hand my 4o/pitad/e favour 
You thould not ruffle thus. Shakefp. 
Receive the thip-wreck’d on your friendly hore ; 
With bofpitable rites relieve the poor. ryden. 
Ho'sriTaBLY. adv. [from bypitable.] With 


kindnefs to ftrangers. 

Ye thus bofpitably live, t 
And ttrangers with good cheer receive. Prior. 

The former liveth as pioufly and bofpitably as the 
other. Swift. 

HO'SPITAL. 2. f. [bofpital, French; bo/- 
pitalis, Latin.) 

1. A place built for the reception of the 
fick; or fupport of the poor. 

They who were fo eareful to beltow them ina 
college when they were young, would be fo good as 
to provide for them in fome 4o/pital when they are 
old. Watton. 

I am about to build an 4o/pita/, which I will en- 
dow handfomely for twelve old hufbandmen. 

Addifon, 
a. A place for fhelter or entertainment. 


Obfolete. 
They {py'd.a goodly caftle, plac’d 
Foreby a river in a pleafant dale, 
Which chufing for that evening’s bo/pita/, ' 
They thither march’d. Fairy Queen, 
Hospita'Lity. 2. f. (hofpitalité, French. | 
The prattice of entertaining ftrangers. 
The Lacedemonians forbidding all accefé of ftran- 
gers into their coaits, are, in that refpect, defervedly 
blamed, as being enemies to that 4o/pitality which, 
for common humanity's fake, all the nations on the 
earth fhould embrace. Hzoker. 
My matter is of a churlith difpofition, 
And little recks to find the way to heay’n 
By doing deeds of bofpitality. Sbakefp. As you like it. 
How has this fpint of faction broke all the laws of 
charity, neighbourhood, alliance, and bofpitality. if 
Swift. 
Ho'sPiTALLER. me fo [o/pitallier, French ; 
bofpitalarius, low Latin, froin hofpital. | 
One refiding in an hofpital, in order to 
receive the poor or ftranger. Ufed perhaps 
peculiarly of the knights of Malta. 


The firt they reckon fuch as were granted to the 
bofpitallers in situlum beneficiis Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
Jo Ho'spiTate. v. a. [hofpitor, Latin. ] 
To refide under the root of another. 
‘That always chufes an empty fhell, and this 


bofpitates with the living animal in the fame fell. 
f Grew's Mufaum. 
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HOST. w. J. (befe, French; bofper, bo/pitis, 


> Latin.] 
t. One who gives entertainment to another. 
Homer never entertained either guefts or bofs with 
long Speeches, till the mouth of hunger be ftopped. 
Sidney. 
Here, father, take the fhadow of this tree 
For your good 42. Shake/p. King Lear. 
2. The landlord of an inn. 
Time’s like a fathionable of, 
That flightly thakes his parting gueft by th’ hand ; 
But with his arms out-ttretch’d, as he would fy, 
Grafps in the comer. 
Shakefpeare’s Troilus and Crefiida. 
3. [From bofis, Latin.] Anarmy ; numbers 
affembled for war. 
Let every foldier hew him down a bough, 
And bear’t before him, thereby fhall we thadow 
The numbers of our boft. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
Then through the fiery pillar, and the cloud, 
God looking forth, will trouble all his bof, 
And craze their chariot wheels. Milton. 
After thefe came arm’d with fpear and fhield, 
An boft fo great as cover'd all the field. Dryden. 
4. Any great number. 
Give to a gracious metlage 
An Sof of tongues : but let ill tidings tell 
Themfelves, when they be felt. Shake/p. 
ç. [Hofia, Latin; hofie, French.) ‘The 
facrifice of the mafs in the Romifh church; 
The confecrated wafer. l 
To Host. v. n. [from the noun. } 
1. Totake up entertainment; to live, as at 
an inn. 
Go, bear it to the centaur, where we bof ; 
And ftay there, Dromio, till I come to thee, Shak. 
2. To encounter in battle. 
Strange to us it feem’d 
At firft, that angel fhould with angel war, 
And in fierce ofings meet. Milton. 
New authours of diffention {pring from him, 
Two branches, that in 4ofing long contend 
Philips. 


For fov’reign (way. l 
3. To review-a body of men; to mutter. 


Obfolete. 
Lords have had the Jeading of their own followers 
to the general bofings. Spenfer on Ireland. 
Ho'srace. 2. f- [ofage, “ot te One 
given in pledge for fecurity of perform- 


ance of conditions. 
Your boffages I have, fo have you mine; 
And we fhall talk before we fight. Shakefpeare. 
Do this meffage honourably : 
And if he ftand on bgfluge for his fafety, 
Bid him demand what pledge will pleafe him beft. 
Shake/p. 
He that hath wife and children, Kath given 
hoftages, to fortune; for they are impediments to 
great enterprifes, either of virtue or mifchief. Bacon. 
They who marry give bofuges to the publick, that 
they will not attempt the ryin or difturb the peace 
of it. Atterbury. 
The Romans having feized a great number of 
bcfages, acquainted them with their refolution. 


Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Ho'sTEL. n. fe [hoftel, hoftelerie, ¥r. | 
Ho'sTELRY. } An inn. 
Ho'sress, #. /. [afeffe, French, from bof. ] 
1. A female hoft; a woman that gives en- 
tertainment. 
‘Fair and noble b2/te/:, 


We are your guef to night. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
Ye were beaten out vf door, 


And rail’d upea the bofefa of the houfe.  Shakefp. 

Be as kind an bofefs as you have been to me, and 

you can never fail of another hufband. Dryden. 

z. A woman that keeps a houfe of publick 
entertainment. 

Undiftinguith’d civility is like a whore or a ofte/s. 

Temple. 


Ho'stess-sHip. 2. f. [from boffe/s.]- The 
character of an hte, 


— 


HOT 


It is my father’s will I thould takeon me 
The bofte/s-/bip o' th’ day; you're wey firs. 


HO'STILE. adj. [hofilis, Latin.] Advere; 
oppofite; fuitable to an enemy. 
He has now at laft 
Giv'n boffile ftrokes, and that not in the prefence 
Of dreaded juftice, but on the minifters 
Shake/p. 


That do diftribute it. 
Fierce Juno’s hate, 
Added to boffile force, hall urge thy fate. Dryden. 
Hosti'tity. 2. f. (hoffilite, French, from 
- hoftile.] The practices of an open enemy; 
open war; oppofition in war. 


Neither by treafon nor boffility 
To feck to put me down and reign thyfelf. Shake/p. 
Hoftility being thus fufpended with France, pres 
paration was made for war againft Scotland. 


Hayward. 
What peace can we retum, 
But, to our pow'r, Aoffility and hate, 
Untam'd reluctance and revenge ? Milton. 


We have fhew’d ourfelves fair, nay, generous ad- 
verfaries; and have carried on even our boffilities 
with humanity. Atterbury. 

Ho'sTLER. x. f. [hofteller, from bofiel.| One 
who has the care of horfes at an inn. 

The caufe why they are now to be permitted is 
want of convenient inns for lodging travellers on 
horfeback, and oft/ers to tend their horfes by the 
way. Spenfer on Ireland. 

HO'STRY. n. /. [corrupted from bgftelry.] 
A place where the horfes of guetts are kept, 


Swift rivers are with fudden. ice conftrain’d, * 
And ttudded wheels are on its back fuftain’d ; 
An boffry now for waggons, which before 
Tall ships of burden on its bofom bore. 
Dryden's George 
HOT. adj. Upa Saxon; kat, Scottifh.) 
1. Having the power to excite the fenfe of 


heat ; contrary to cold; fiery. 
What is thy name 
——Thou’lt be afraid to hear it. 
—No, though thou call’tt thyfelf a botrer name 
Than any is in hell. Shakefp. Macbeth, 
The great breezes which the motion of the air in 
great circles, fuch as are under the girdle of the 
world, produceth, do. refrigerate; and therefore, in 
thofe parts, noon is nothing fo Sof as about nine in 
the forenoon. Bacon. 
Hot and cold were in one body fixt ; 
And foft with hard, and light with heavy mixt. 
Dryden. 
Black fubftances do fooneft of all others become 
bot in the fun’s light, and burn; which effect may 
proceed partly trom the multitude of refractions in a 
little room, and partly from eafy commotion ef fo 


very {mall corpufcles. Newton, 
2. Luftful ; lewd. 
What Jotter hours, 
Unregifter’d in vulgar tame, you have 
Luxurioufly pick’d out. Shake/peare. 


Now the bor blooded gods afit me! remember, 
Jove, thou was’t a bull for thy Europa. Shakefp. 


3. Violent; furious ; dangerous. 

That of Carthagena, where the Spaniards had 
warning of our coming, was one of the Sorte? fer- 
vices, and moft dangerous affaults that hath been 
known. Bacon. 

He refolved to ftorm; but his foldiers. declined 
the bor fervice, and plied it with artillery. Clarendon, 

To court the cry directs us, when we found 
Th’ affault fo bot, as if twere only there. Denbam. 

Our army ' 
Isnow in bot engagement with the Moors. Drydew, 


4. Ardent; vehement ; precipitate. 


Come, come, lord Mortimer, you are as*flow, 
As bot lord Percy is on fire to.go, Shake/peare. 
Nature to youth bor rathnefs doth difpenfe, 
But with cold prudence age doth recompente. Denbam. 
Achilles is impatient, Sor, revengeful; /Æneas, 
patient, confiderate, and careful of his people.. Dryd. 
5» Eager; keen in defire. | 
[tis no weodes that men, either perplexed in the 
} acceflary 


—EEE—E———— 


Ho'rcurortcy. 


HOT 


neceffary affairs. of life, or Aor in the purfuit of 


pleafures fhould not ferioufly examine their tenets. 


Locke. 


She has, quoth Ralph, a jointure, 
Which makes him haveslo 42: a mind t’ her. 


Hudibras. 
6. It is applied likewife to the defire, or 
Hide the defire, or action excited ; 


fenfe rai 
as, a bot purfuit. — 

Nor law, nor checks of confcience will we hear, 
When in 4or fcent of gain and full career, Dryden, 

7. Piquant; acrid: as, bot as muttard. 
Ho'rgep. mf. A bed of earth made hot 
by the fermentation of dung. 

The bed we calla bored is this: there was taken 
horfedung, old and well rotted; this was laid upon 
a bank half a foot high, and fupported round about 
with planks, and upon the top was caft fifted earth 

“two fingers deep. Bacon. 

Preferve the bored as much as poftible from rain. 


vr . 
Horsra'tnen. adj. [Sot and brain. | Vio- 
lent; vehement; furious. Cerebrofus. 
You (hail find ’em either Sotbrain'd youth, 
Or needy bankrupts. Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 
Horco'ckues. x. f. [bautes coquilles, Fr.] 
A play in which one covers his eyes; and 
gueffes who ftrikes him. 
The chytindra is certainly not our botcockles; for 
that was by pinching, not by ttriking. 
Arbuthnot and Pope. 
As at botcock/es once I laid me down, 
And felt the weighty hand of many aclown, 
Buxoma gave a gentle tap, and I 
Quick rofe, and read foft mifchief in her eye. 
Horuea'pep. adj. [hot and head. | 
hement; violent; paffionate. 
One would not make the fame perfon zealous for a 
ftanding army and publick liberty; nor a hetheaded, 
crackbrained coxcomb forward for a {cheme of 
moderation. Arbuthnot, 
Ho'rHouse. ». /. [hot and houfe. } 
1. A bagnio; a place to fweat and cup in. 
Now the profeffes a botheufe, which is a very ill 
heufe too. Shake/peare's Meafure for Meafure. 
2. A brothel. 
Where lately harbour’d many a famous whore, 
A purging bill, now fix’d upon the door, 
Tells you it is a borboufe; fo it may, 
And {till be z whorehoufe: th'are fynonyma. 


Ben Sobnfen, 
Ho'rty. adv. [from bot. ] 
1. With heat; not coldly. 
2. Violently; vehemently. 
The ftag was in the end fo botly purfued, that he 
Was driven to make courage of defpair. Sidney, 
I do conteft 
As borly and as nobly with thy love, 
As ever in ambitious ftrength I did 
Contend againft thy valour. Shakefp, Corolianus, 
The enemy, now at hand, began botly to tkirmith 
in divers places with the Chriftians. Kno/les’s Hiffory 
Though this controverfy be revived, and hotly 
agitated, I doubt whether it be not a nominal difpute. 


öyle. 
3. Luffully. 
Voracious birds, that botly bill and breed, 
And targely drink, becaufe on falt they feed. Dryden, 
Hotmou'tHev. adj. [hot and mouth, | 
Headitrong ; ungovernable. 
I fear my people's faith, 
That bw mouth d beaft that bears againft the curb, 
Hard to be broken. Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 
Ho'twess. n. /. [from hot.} Heat; vio- 
lence; - fury. 
Ho'rcupor. l n. f. [haché en poche, 
French; or bachas en 
pot, French, as Camden has it, as being 
boiled up ina pot; yet the former cor. 
ruption” is now generally ufed.] A 
mingled hafh ; a mixture; aconfufed mafs, 
Such patching maketh Littleton’s botchpot of our 


Gay. 
Ve- 


Yo Hover. v 2. [hovio, to hang over, 


HOV 
tongue, and, in effect, brings the fame rather to a 


Babellith confufion than any one entire language. 
Camden's Remains. 

A mixture of many difagreeing cclours is ever 
unpleafant to the eye, and a mixture or hotchporch 
of many taftes is unpleafant to the tatte. Bacon. 

Nor limbs, nor bones, nor carcafs would remain ; 
Buta math’d heap, a borchparch of the flain. Dryd. 

Ho'rsr uR., n.f. [hot and /pur.] 

I. A man violent, paffionate, precipitate, 
and heady. 
_ My nephew’s trefpafs may be well forgot ; 
Ithath the excufe of youth and heat of blood, 
A harebrain’d bctfpur govern'd by a fpleen, Shake/. 

ars are begun by hairbrained ditiolute Captains, 

parafitical {warmers, unquiet Lot/purs, and reftlefs in- 
Novators. Burton. 

2. A kind of pea of fpeedy growth. 

Of fuch peas as are planted or fown in the gardens, 
the bor/pur is the fpeedieft of any ingrowth. Mortimer. 

Ho'rsPurreD. adj. [from hot/pur.] Ve- 
hement; rath; eady. 

To draw Mars like a young Hippolytus, with an 
efie minate conntenance, or Venus like that bof- 
Spurred Harpalice in Virgil, this proceedeth from a 

enfelefs judgment. Peachum, 
ove. The preterite of beave. 

Ho'veL. ». /. [Diminutive of pore, houfe, 
Saxon. 

1. A fhed open on the fides, and covered 
overhead. 

So likewife will a hovel ferve for a roome, 

To ftack on the peafe, when harvett (hall come. 
Tafer. 

If you make a hovel, thatched, over fome quantity 
of ground, plank the ground over, and it will breed 
faltpetre. Bacon, 

Your hay itis mow’d, your corn it is reap’d 
Your barns will be full, and your bovels heap'd. 

Dryden, 
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3- To wander about one place. 
We fée fo warlike a prince at the head of fo great 
an army, bovering on the borders of our confederates, 
Addifon. 
The truth and certainty isfeen, and the mind tully 
pofefies itfelf of it; in the other, it only bovers 
about it. Locke, 
Hoven. x. f. fhox, Saxon. ] 
1. The lower part.of the thigh. 
_ Blood fhall be from the {word unto the belly, and 
dung of men unto the camels bough. 2 Ef. xiiis 36. 
2. [Hué, Fr.] Anadz; an hoe, See Hor, 
Did they really believe thata man, by boughs and 
an axe, Could cut a god out of a tree? Stilling fleets 
To Houcu. v. a. [from the noun. } 
t. To hamftring; to difable by cutting the 
finews of the ham. 
Thou fhalt hough their horfes. Soe. ii. 6. 
2. ‘To cut up with an hough or hoe. 
3. To hawk. This ort ography is une 
common. See Jo Hawk. 
_ Neither could we bough or {pit from us; much 
_ lefs could we fneeze or cough. Grew. 
Ho'uLET. ». /. The vulgar name for an 
owl, The Scots and northern counties 
ftill retain it. 
Hourr. ». / [holt, Saxon.] A {mall 
wood. Obfolete. 
Or as the wind, in bolts and fhady greaves, 
A murmur makes among the boughs and leaves, 
Fairfax, 
HOUND. z. J. [hund, Saxon; 4und, Scot- 
tith.] A dog ufed in the chafe. 


Hounds and greyhounds, mungrels, {paniels, curs, 
Are cleped all by the name ðf dogs. 

Shak-/peare's Macbeth, 

Jafon threw, but fail’d to wound 
The boar, and flew an undeferving bound, 

And through the dog the dart was nail’d to ground. 
Dryden, 

The kind fpaniel and the faithful bound, 
Likeft that fox in hape and fpecies found, 
Purfues the noted path and covets home. 

To Hounp. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
2, To fet on the chafe. 

God is faid to harden the heart permiffively, but 
not operatively nor effectually; as he who only lets 
loofe a greyhound out of the flip, is faid to bound 
him at the hare. Branthall. 

2. To hunt; to purfue. 

If the wolves had been bounded by tygers, they 

fhould have worried them, "Eftrange. 


Ho'unpFisu.x. f. A kind of fih. Muftela 
levis. Ainfeworth. 
Ho'unpsToncue. 2. f [cynoglofum, Lat. ] 
A plant. iller, 
Ho'unotrer. 2./. A kind of tree. Cornus. 


2. A mean habitation; a cottage. 

The men clamber up the acclivities, dragging 
their kine with them, where they feed them and 
milk them, and do all the dairy-work in fuch forry 
hovelt and theds as they build to inhabit in during 
the fummer, Ray on the Creation, 

To Ho'var. v. a, [rom the noun.] To 
fhelter in an hovel. 

And was’t thou fain, poor father, 

To hovel thee with (wine and rogues forlorn, 

In thortand mufty ftraw ? Sbake/peare’s King Lear. 
Ho'ven. part paf: [from heave.) Raifed; 

{welled:; tumefied. 

Tom Piper hath boven and puffed up cheeks; 

If cheefe be fo hoven, make Cifle feek crecks. 
Tuffer. 


Prior. 


Welth.] 
1. To hang in the air over head, without 


- Ainfw. 
flying off one way or other. i 
ore fiery devil Acvers in the fky, Hour. n. f. [“pupa, Latin. ] The puet. 
And pours down mifchief. Ainfworth. 


Shake/p. King Jobn, 
Ah, my poor princes! ah, my tender babes! 
If yet your gentle fouls fly in the air, 
And be not fix'd in doom perpetual, 
Hover about me with your airy wings, 
And hear your mother’s lamentation, 


HOUR. 2./. [heure. French; ora, Latin. ] 
8. Thetwenty-fourth part of a natural day; 
the fpace of fixty minutes, 
See the minutes how they run: 
How many makes the bour full compleat, 
How many bours bring about the day, 
How many days will finith up the year, 
How many years a mortal man may live. 
2. A particular time. 
Vexation almoft tops my breath, 
That funder'd friends greet in the bor of death. 
s Shakefp, 


Shakefp. 

A hovering mit came fwimming o'er his fight, 
And feal’d his eyes in everlafting night. Dryden. 

Great flightsof birds are bov ‘ing about the bridge, 
and fettling upon it, Addifon. 

*Till as the earthly part decays and falls, 

The captive breaks her prifon’s mould’ring walls ; 
Hevers a-while upon the fad remains. 

Which now the pile, or fepulchre, contains, 

And theace with liberty unbounded flies, 

Impatient to regain her native tkies. Prior. 

Some lefs refin’d, beneath the moon’s pale light, 
Hover, and catch the hooting {tars by night. Pope. 

2. To ftand in fufpenfe or expectation. 

The landlord will no longer covenant with him; 
for that he daily looketh after change and alteration, 
and bovereth in expectation of new worlds. 

Spenfer on Ireland, 


Shak, 


When we can intreat an dour to ferve, 
We'll {pend it in fome words upon that bufinefs, 
If you would grant the time. Shake/peare's Macbeth. 
The confcious wretch mutt all his arts reveal, 
From the firt moment of his vital breath, 
To his laft bour of unrepenting death. Dryden's ZEn, 
3» The time as ii bsd by the clock. 
The bcur runs through the rougheft day, Shakefp. 
Our neighbour let her floor to a genteel man, who 
kept good ours. Tatler, 
6F2 They 
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They are ae loud’any bour of the morning, a8 our 
own countrymen at midnight. ~ Addifon. 
Holurciass. 2. /. [bour and glafs.) 
1. A glafs filled with fand, which, running 
through a narrow hole, marks the time. 
. Next morning, known to be a morning better by 
the dourg/a/s than the day’s clearnefs. Sidney. 

In ficknefs, the time will feem longer without a 
clock or bourgla/s than with it; for the mind doth 
value every moment, Bacon. 

Shake not his bowrg/a/s, when his hafty fand 
Is ebbing to the laft. Dryden's Spanifb Fryar. 

2. Space of time. A manner of fpeaking 
rather affected than elegant. 
We, within the bourglafs of two months have 
woñ one town, and overthrown great forces in the 
field. Bacon. 
Ho’urty. adj. [from kour.) Happening 
or done every hour; frequent; often 
repeated. 
Alcyone 
Computes how many nights he had been gone, 
Obferves the waining moon with dcur/y view, 
Numbers her age, and wifhes for a new. Dryden. 
We muf live in bour/y expectation of having thofe 
troops recalled, which they now leave with us. Swift. 
Ho'urLY. adv. [from bour.] Every hour; 
frequently. 
She deferves a lord, 

That twenty fuch rude boys might tend upon, 

And 4our/y call her miftrefs. Shake/peare. 
Our eftate may not endure 

Hazard fo near us, as doth Jourly grow 

Out of his lunacies. Shukefpeare’s Hamlet. 

They with ceafelefs cry 

Surround me, as thou faw’ tt; boyurly conceiv’d, . 

And éoxr/y born, with forrow infinite 

Tome! Milton's Paradife Laf. 
Great was their ftrife, which bourly was renew'd, 
Till each with mortal hate his rival view’d. Dryden. 
Ho'urP LATE. x. /. | hour and plate.) The 
dial; the plate on which the hours, point- 
ed by the hand of a clock, are infcribed. 

If the eyes could not view the hand, and the cha- 
ragters of the bourplate, and thereby at a diftance 
tee what o’clock ic was, their owner could not be 
much benefited by that acutenefs, Locke. 

HOUSE. x». J. (huy, Saxon; Auys, Dutch ; 
bufe, Scottifh. } 

1. A place wherein a man lives; a place of 


human abode. 
Sparrows mutt not build in his Bou/e eaves. Shak. 
Howfes ate built to'live in, not to look on; there- 
fore let ufe be preferred before uniformity, except 
where both may be had. 
In a boufe the doors are moveable, and the rooms 
fquare; yet the Lou/eis neither moveable nor ai. 
als. 

2. Any place of abode. 
The bees with fmoke, the doves with noifome 
french, 

Are from their hives and boufes driven away. Shake. 


3. Place in which religious or ftudious per- 
fons live in common ; monaftery ; college. 
Theodofius arrived at a religious boufe in the 
city, where now Conftantia refided. Addijon. 
4. ‘The manner of living ; the table. 
He kept a miferable Loufe, but the blame was 
laid’ wholly upon madam. | Swift. 
g. Station of a planet in the heavens, aftro- 
Jogically confidered. 
ure fpiritual fubitances we cannot converfe with, 
theretore “have need of means of communication, 
which fome make to be the celeftial boufes: thofe 


who are for the celeftial boufes worthip the planets | 


as the habitations of intellectual fubftances that 
animate them. Stilling fleet. 
6 Family of anceftors; defcendants, and 
kindred; race. 
The red rofe and the white are on his face, 
The fatal colours of our ftriving boufes. Shake/peare. 
An ignominious ranfom and free pardon 
Ass of two Loufes; the lawul mercy fuse 


Bacon. 
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ls nothing kin to foul redemption.  Sbake/peare. 

By delaying my laft fine, upon ree grace’s 
acceffion to the patrimonies of your bcufe, | may 
feem to have made a forfciture. Dryden. 

A poet is not born in ev'ry race ¢ 
Two of a boufe few ages can afford, 

One to perform, another to record. Dryden's Fables. 
7- A body of the parliament; the lords or 
commons collectively confidered. 

Nor were the crimes objected againft him fo clear 
as to give convincing fatisfation to the major part 
of both boufes, efpecially that of the lords. 

King Charles. 
To House. v. a. [from the noun. | 
te To harbour; to admit to refidence. 
Palladius wifhed him to Sovfe all the Helots. 
Sidney. 
Upon the North-fea a valley bou/eth a gentleman, 


who hath worn out his former name. Carew. 
Slander lives upon fucceffion 

For ever houfed where it gets poffeffion. Shake/p. 
Mere cottagers are but Jou/ed beggars. Bacon. 
Oh, can your counfel his defpair defer, 

Who now is boufed in his fepulchre ? Sandys. 
We find them boufing themfelvesin dens. South. 
In expeétation of fuch times as thefe, 

A chapel Sows’d ‘em, truly call’d of eafe. Dryden. 


2. To fhelter ; to keep under a roof. 

As we bcufe not country plants to fave them, fo 
we may boufe our own to forward them. Bacon. 

Houfe your choiceft carnations, or rather fer them 
under a penthoufe, to preferve them in extremity of 
weather. Evelyn, 

Wit in northern climates will not blow, 

Except, like orange trees, ’tis bous’d from fnow. 
Dryden. 

To House. v. n. 

1. To take thelter; to keep abode; to refide. 
Ne fuffer it to boufe there half a day. Hubb. Tale. 
Graze where you will, you fhall not boufe with me. 

Shake/peare. 

Summers three times eight, fave one, 

She had told; alas! too foon, 
After fo fhort time of breath, 
To boufe with darknefs and with death. Milton. 

z. To have an aftrological ftation in the 

heavens. 

In fear of this, obferve the ftarry figns, 

Where Saturn boufes, and where Hermes joins. 
Dryden. 

1 boufing in the lion’s hateful fign, 

Bought fenates, and deferting troops are mine. Dryd. 

HouseBREA KER. se f.. [boufe and break. | 

Burglar; one who makes his way into 
houfes to fteal. 

All boxfebreakers and fharpers had thief written 
in their foreheads. L' Eftrange. 

HouseBREA KING. x. f, [houe and break. | 

Burglary. 

When he hears of a rogue to be tried for robbing 
or boufebreaking, he will fend the whole paper to 
the government. Swift, 

Ho'usepoc. z. fe [houfe and dog.) A 

maftiff kept to guard the houfe. 

A very good bousedcg, but a dangerous cur to 
ftrangers, had a bell about his neck. — L’ Effrange. 

You fee the goodnefs of the mafter even in the 
old beufedog. Addifon. 

Ho'useHoLD. x. f. [Aoufe and hold. ] 

1. A family living together. 

Two boufebolds, both alike in dignity, 

In fair Verona, where we lay our {cene, 
From ancient grudge break to new mutiny. 
T Shakefpeare, 

A little kingdom is a great boufebold, and a great 
houfebald alittle kingdom. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

Of God obferv'd 
The one juit man alive, by his command, 
Shall build a wond’rous ark, as thou beheld’ft, 
To fave himfelf and 4oufebold fiom amidft 
A world devote to univerfal wreck. 

He has always taken to himfelf, amongft the fons 
of men a peculiar boufebold of his love,’ which at 
all times he has cherifhed as a father, and governed 
aa a matter: this isithe proper Aomfebold of faith: in 


Mitton. 
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the firft ages of the world, "twas fometimes literally, 
no more than a fingle Low/ebold, or fome few families. 
Spratte 

Great crimes muft be with greater crimes repaid, 

And fecond funerals on the former laid; 

Let the whole boufehold in one ruin fall, 

And may Diana’scurfeo’ertake us all. Dryd. Fables. 
Jearning’s little dcufehold did embark, 

With her world’s fruittul fyftem in her facred ark. 


Swift, 
In hisown church he keeps a feat, 
Says grace before and after meat; 
And calls, without affecting airs, 
His boufebold twice a-day to prayers. Swift, 


2. Family life; domeftick management. 
An inventory, thus importing 
The feveral parcels of his plate, his treafure, 
Rich ftuff3, and ornaments of bou/ebold. Shakefpeare, 
3. It is ufed in the manner of an adjective, 
to fignify domeftick ; belonging to the 
family. 
Comeliuscalled two of his boufebold fervants. 
Als, x. Fe 

For nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to ftudy Loufebo/d good ; 

And good works in her hufband to promote, Milton. 

It would be endlefs to enumerate the oaths among 
the men, among the women the neglect of boufebo/d 
affairs. Swift. 

Ho'USEHOLDER. 2. f. [from bou/ehold.} 
Matter of a family. 
A certain beufebolder planted a vineyard. Mat, xxi. 
Ho'USEHOLDSTUFF. n. f. [houfehold and 
Jtuf-) Furniture of an houfe; utenfils 
convenient fora family. 

In this war that he maketh, he fiU flieth from hig 
foe, and lurketh in the thick woods, waiting for 
advantages: his cloke is his bed, yea and his boufe- 
bold ftuff. Spenfer on Ireland. 

A great part of the building was confumed, with 
much coftly Loufeboldfuff. Bacon, 

‘The woman had her jeft for her boufeboldfiuff. 

L' Eftrange. 
Ho’usexeeper. n. f. [hou/e and keep.) 
1. Houfeholder; mafter of a family. 


To be faid an honeft man and a good bou/ekecper,. 


Tm as fairly as to fay a graceful.man and a great 
cholar. Shakefpeare. 
If I may credit boufekcepers and fubftantial tradef- 
men, all forts of provifions and commodities are rifen 
excefively. Loske. 
2. One who lives-in plenty; one that ex- 
ercifes hofpitality. 
The people are apter to applaud bcufekecpers than 
houferaifers. Woston. 
1. One who lives much at home. 
How do you both? You are manifett bou/ekeepers. 
What aré you fewing there? = Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
4. A woman fervant that has care of a'fa- 
mily, and fuperintends the other maid. 
fervants. 
Merry folks,.who want by chance 
A pair to make a country-dance, 
Call the old Loufekeeper, and get hery. 
To fill a place for want of better. Swift, 
ç. A houfedog. Notin ufe. ` 
Diftinguith the boufekeeper, the hunter. Shakc/p. 
Ho'USEKEEPING. adj. [boufe and keep.] 
Domeftick ; ' ufeful to a family. 
His houfe for pleafant profpedt, large fcope, and: 
other boufekceping commodities, challengeth the 
pre-eminence, Carew, 


Ho'usexeePine. ». /. Hofpitality ; liberal 
and plentrful table. | ‘a 

l hear your grace hath fworn out bow/ckeeping. 
Shakefpeare. 
His table was one of the laft that.gave us an 
example of the old Aou/ekeeping of an Englith noble-. 
man: an abundance’ reigned, which fhewed the 
‘matter’s hofpitatity. Prior. 
Holuser. m. A [hup], Saxon, from hunjel, 
Gothick, a facrince, or Aofia; dimiñ. 

hoftiola, Latin.] “The holy eucharift. 


To 


HOU 


To Hovser, v. a. Ho the noun.}] To 
give or receive the eucharift. Both the 
noun and verb are obfolete. > : 

Ho'useLeEx. 2. f. (benfe and leek] A 


lant. iller. 


The acerbs fupply their quantity of cfuder acids ; | 


as juices of apples, grapes, the forrels, and boxfeleek. 
loyer. 
Ho'useLess. adj. [from boufe.) Wanting 
abode; wanting habitation. 
Poor naked wretches, 
How thall your Loufelefs heads and unfed fides, 
Your loop’d and window’d raggednefs, defend you ? 
: Shakefpeare. 
This hungry, bow/ele/s, {uffering, dying Jefus, fed 
many thoufands with hive loaves and two fifhes. 


Weft. 
Ho'usemMArp. 2. f. [boufe and maid.) A 
maid employed to keep the houfe clean. 
The boufemaid may put out the candle againft the 
looking glafs. Swift. 
Ho'usexoom, 2. f. [honfe and room.) Place 
in a houfe. 
Houfercom, that cofts him nothing, he be‘tows ; 
Yet ftill we {cribbleon, though itill we lofe. Dryden. 
Ho'usesnaiL. n.f A kind of fnail. 
H'OUSEWARMING. x. f. [bouje and warm. | 
A feaft of merrymaking upon going into 
a new houfe. 
Ho'usewire. 2. f. [boufe and wife.) This 


is now frequently written, bufwifè, or 


1. ‘Lhe miftrefs of a family. 

You will think it unfit for a good boufewife to 

ftir in or to bufy herfelt about her houfewitery. 
Spenfer on Ireland. 

I have room enough, but the kind and hearty 

boufewife is dead. p Pope to Swift, 
2. A female economitt. 

Fitting is a mantle for a bad man, and furely fora 
bad boufewife it is no lefe convenient; for tome of 
them, that oe wandering women, it is half a wardrobe. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 

Let us fet and mock the good boyfewife, For- 
tune, from her wheel, that her gifts may henceforth 
be difpofed equally. - Shak, 

Farmers in degree, 
He a good huthand, a good boufewife the. Dryden. 
Early baufewives leave the bed, 
When living embers on the hearth are fpread. 
Dryden. 

‘The faireft among the daughters. of Britain thew 

themfclves good ftatefwomen as well as good boufe- 


wives 4: Addifon. 
3. One {killed in female bufinefs. 

He was bred up under the tuition of a tender 
mother, till the made him as good an bow ewife as 
herfelf: he could preferve apricocks, and make jellies, 

Addifon, 
Helusewrrery. adj. [from houfewife. | 
Skilled in the aéts becoming a houfewife. 
Ho'ustwir ery. adv. pen houfewifes) 
With the economy of a careful woman. 
Ho'usewtrery. z. /. [from henjeavife, } 
1. Domeflick or female bufinefs ; manage- 
ment becoming the mittrefs of a family. 

You will think it unfit for a good houfewife to ftir 
in or to bufy herfelf about her bewfewifcry, 

Spenfer on Ireland. 

He ordain’d a lady for his prife, 
Generally praifeful; fair and young, and fkill’d 
în bouferwiferies, Chapmen’s Iliad. 
i butter was exported abroad, and that 
diferedited by the Loufewifery of the Irith in Making 
itup. Lemple. 
2. Female economy. r 
Learn good works for nece(Yary ufes; for St 
Paul expretfes the obligaticn of Chriftian women to 
good boufewifery, and charitable provifions for their 


family and sh bourhood, Taylor, 
lo'ustnG, x. /, [from boue] | i 
oF at 


T. Quantity of inhabited building. 


}2. [From hou/eaux, heufes, ot beufes, French. } 


Hovu'’sLiNG. adj. [from Acue.] Provided 


4. By what means. 


5+ Im what ftate. 


6. It is ufed in a fenfe marking proportion 


| 7+ It is moch ufed in exelamation. 


1. In an affirmative fenfe, not eafily, ex- 


__ Thick clouds put us in fome hope of land, know“ 
ing or that part of the South-fea was utterly 
unknown, and might have iflands or continents. 
Bacon. 
Howse IT. ? adv; [how be it.) Never- 
Ho'wse. thelefs ; notwithftandin g 
yet; however. Not now in wfe, 
-Siker thou fpeak’ft like a lewd lorre},, 
Of heaven todeemon fo, 
__ Howbe I am but rude and borrel, 
Yet nearer ways I know. Spenfir, 
Things fo ordained are to be kept, i ci 
neceifarily, any longer than *till there grow fome 
urgent caufe to ordain the contrary. Hooker, 
There is a knowledge which God hath always. 
revealed unto them in the works of nature: this. 
they honour and efteem highly as Profound wifdom,, 
bowbdeit this wifdom faveth them not. Hooker 
There was no army tranfmitted out of England. 
howbelt the Englith colonies in Ireland did ie 
ground upon the Irith. avies, 
Howp'ye. [Contra@ed from Bow do yee] 
In what ftate is your health? A meflage 
of civility. 
I now write no letters but of plain bufinefs, or 
plain bowd"ye's, to thole few I am forced to core 
refpond with, Pope. 
Howe'ver. adv. [how and ever. | > 
1. In whatfoever manner; in whatfoever- 
degree. 


HOW 


„ London is fupplied with people to increafe its 
inhabitants, according to the increafe of boufing. 
Graunt., 


Cloth originally ufed to keep off dirt, 
now added to faddles.as ornamental. 


for entertainment at firft entrance into a 
houfe ; houfewarming. 
His own two hands the holy knot did knit, 
That none but death for ever can divide F 
His own two hands, for fuch arturn muft fit, 
The dcufling fire did kindle and provide. Fairy a 
Houss. x. /. [from honfeaux, or heufes, Fr. | 
Covering of cloth originally ufed to keep 
off dirt, now added to faddles as orna- 
mental figns. This word, though ufed 
by Dryden, I do not remember in any 
other place. 
Six lions’ hides with thongs together faft, 
His upper parts defended to his waift: 
And where man ended, the continu’d veft, 
Spread on his back, the 4ou/sand trappings of a beat. 


ryden. 
HOW. adv. [hu, Saxon; Zo, Dutch. ] 
1. To what degree. 
How long wilt thou refufe to humble thyfelf before 
me? Exodus. 
Hou much better is it to get wifdom than gold? 
and to get underftanding, rather to be chofen than 
filver? Proverbs. 
Hos oft is the candle of the wicked put out? And 
how oft cometh their deitruétion upon them? Feb. 
O bow love I thy law, itismy meditation. P/alms. 
How miny children’s plaints and mother’s cries ! 
Hew many woeful widows lett to bow 
To fad difgrace | Daniel's Civil War. 


This ring he holds 
In moft rich choice; yet in his idle fire, 
To buy his will, it would not feem too dear, 
Howe'er repented of. Shake/peave 
To trace the ways J 
OF higheit agents, deem’d botvever wife. Milton. 
2. Atal] events; happen what will; at leat. 
Our chief end is to be freed from all, if it may be 
Lowever from the gréatett evils; and to en t 


mee fe : joy, if iti 
Confider into bow many diiering fubftances' it |, May bes all good, boyyro:r the chiefet. Til/lor/on, 
may be'analyfed by the fire. Boyle. | 3. Neverthelefs; notwithflandin 3 yet. 


2. Jn what manner. 
Mark’d you not, 
How that the guilty kindred of the queen 
Louk’d pale, when they did hear of Clarence’ death ? 
Shakefpeare. 
Profecute the means of thy deliverance 
By ranfom, or bow elfe, Milton's Agenifies. 
» Weexamine the why and the sow of things. 
L'Efirange. 
"Tis much in our power Sow to live, but not. at 
all when or Sow to diç: I Effrange. 
It is pleafant tofeebow the fmall territories of 
, this little republick are cultivated to the belt ad- 
vantage. Addifon on Italy. 
3. For what reafon; from what caufe. 
How now my love? Why is your cheek fo pale? 
Frw chance'the rofes there do fade fo fait ? Shakefp, 
How is it thou haft found itfo quickly? Gex. xxvii. 


In your excufe your love does little fay; 
You might dowe’er have took a fairer way. Dryden, 
{ts views are bounded on all {ides by feveral ranges 
of mountains; which are however at fo greatia 
dittance, that they leave a wonderful variety of beau- 
tiful profpedts. i Addifon on Italy. 
I do not build my reafoning wholly on the cafe of” 
perfecution, bomever I do rot exclude it. Atterbury, 
„Few turn their thoughts *to examine-how thofe 
difeafes in a ftate are bred; that haften its end ;: 
which would, 4cqwever, be a very ufetul enquiry, i 
Stift. 
4. To fome of thefe meanings this word 
may be commonly reduced, but its power 
_1s fometimes almoft evanefcent. 
To Howl. vsin. [4uglen, Dutch; uluh, 
Latin. | 
te To cry as a wolf or dog. 
Methought a legionof foul fiends 
Environ'd me, and bow/ed in mine ears 
Such hideous cries, that with the very noife 
I trembling wak’d. Shake/peare’s Richard WE 
If wolves had atthy gate Low/'d that ftern time» 
‘Vhow'thould'tt have faid, Go, porter, turn the’key. 
Shake/peare. 
He foundhim in a defert land, and in eugenia 
bowling wildernefs. Deuter, xxxii. 10. 
As when a fort of wolves infeft the night, 
With their wild bowlings at fair Cynthia’s light. 


Waller, 
Hard as his native rocks, cold. as his fword, K 


Men would have the colours-of birds feathers, if 
they could tell bow; or they will have gay fkins 
inftead of gay.clothes. Bacon's Natural Hifiory, 


For bow fhall I go up to my father ? Gez. xliy. 34- 
Whence am'I forc’d, and whither am I born? 
Hew, and with what reproach hall T return ? Dryd. 


or correfpondence. 

Behold, he put no trust inthis fervants, bow much 
lefs in. them that dwell in houfes of clay, whofe 
foundation, isin the-duft? oba iV. 19. a 

A\ great divifion fell-among-the AES fo mith Fierce as the walves that how/'d around his birth; 
the more> dangerous by ow much the ipitits. were He Kates the tyrant, and se ors Smith. 
more aCtive and high. Hayward, |2- To utter cries in diftrefs. 

By how much they would diminith the prefent | Therefore l will Aow/, and cry out for all Moab, 
extent of «the fea, fo much they would impair the | ‘Ter. xiviii, 

The damned fe that word in hell, 


fertility, and fountains and rivers of the earth, 
Bettley.| Hetulings attend it. Shake/p. Romeo and Juliet, 
Each new morn 
New widows bow/, new orphans cry, new forrows, 
Strike Heaven on the face. Shake/peare’s Macbeth, 
I have words 
That would be! bow/'d otit in the defartair, 
Where hearing fbould nor’catch them. Shak, Machy 
The 


Haw are the mighty fallen | 


Sam. 
Hew doth the city fit folita 


asa widow! Lam, i. 


plained.;, that fo it is 3 that. . 


HUC 


The noife grows louder Ril: ~ 
Ratcling Of armour, trumpets, drums and atabelles ; 
And fometimes peals of fhouts.that rend the heav'ns, 
Like vidtory: then groans again, and bowlings 
Like thofe of vanquith’d men. Dryd. Spanifo Fryar. 
2. To fpeak with a belluine cry or tone. 
Peace, montter, peace! Go tell thy horrid tale 
To favages, and bowl it out in defarts! Phillips. 
4. It is ufed poetically of many noifes loud 
and horrid. 
How: 2. f. Why the verb. ] 
1. The cry of a wolf or dog. 
Murther, 
Alarmed by his fentinel the wolf, 
Whofe owl's his watch. Shakefpeare’s Afacbetb. 
Thefe and the like rumours are no more than the 
lait bowds of a dog diffected alive. Swift. 
2. The cry of a human being in horrour. 
She raves, the runs with a diftrafted pace, 
And fills with horrid Bows the public place. Dryd. 
Howsoe'ver. adv. [how and joever. | 
1. In what manner foever. See However. 
Berofus, who, after Mofes, was one of the moft 
ancient, bew/oever he hath been fince corrupted, doth 
in the fubftance of all agree. Raleigh's Hiffary. 


2. Although. 
The man doth fear God, Sow/oever it feems not 
in him. Shake/p. 


To Hox. v.a. [from hog, Saxon.] To 
hough ; to ham-ftring. 
Thou art a coward, 
Which Joxes honefty behind, reftraining 
From courfe required. Sbakefp. Winters Tale. 
Lodronius, perceiving the old foldier’s meaning, 
alighted, and with his fword boxed his horfe, fay- 
ing aloud, This day, valiant foldiers, fhall you have 
me both your general and fellow foldier, fighting 
on foot as one of yourfelves. Knolles. 
Hoy. n. f. (box, old French.| A large 
boat fometimes with one deck. 
He fent to Germany, {trange aid to rear: 
From whence eftfoons arrived here three boys 
Of Saxons, whom he for his fafety employs. 
Fairy Queen. 
To define a barge and doy, which are between 
a boat and a fhip is hard. Watts's Logick. 
Hus'sus.”. /. [I know not the etymo- 
logy, unlefsit be from 4f, xp, or bobxeb. | 


A tumult; a riot. 
‘People purfued the bufinefs with a contempt of 
the government; and in the bubbub of the firit day 
there appeared nobody of name or reckoning, but the 
actors were really of the dregs of the people. 
Clarendon. 
An univestal hubbub wild 
Of ftunning founds, and voices all confus’d, 
Borne through the hollow dark, affautts his ear, 
With loudett vehemence. Milton's Par. Lof. 
Why wolves raife a buåbub'at her, 
And dogs howl when fhe fhinesin water.” Hudibras. 


Hou'ceasack. 2. f.. A kindof linen on 
which the figures are raifed. 


Hu'cx resackend. adj. (hocker, German, 
a bunach, and back. Crooked in the 
fhoulders. 


Hu'cxrszone. n. f. [from sucker, Dutch, 
to fit down.) The hipbone. 

H U'CKSTER. n. J. [ bock, German, a ped- 
H U'CKSTERER. lar; Aockfer, a fhe ped- 
Jar. } i 
1, One who fells goods by retail, or in 

fmall quantities; a pedlar. ; 4 
‘There cannot be a more ignominious trade: than 
the being Suckffers to fuch vile merchandife. à 
Government of the Tongue. 
God deliver the world from fuch guides, or rather 
fuch buckfers of fouls, the very fhame of religion. 
South. 
Should thy fhoe wreach afide, down:down you fall, 
And overturn the fcolding buckfer’s Kall, 
The fcolding buck/er thall noto’er thee moan, 


But pence expe for nuts and pears o’erthrowa. Gay. | 


HUE 


There thould be a confederacy of all fervants, 
to drive thofe China buckfers from the doors, Swift. 
Thofe buckferers or money-jobbers will be en 
neceflary, if this brafs money is made current, Swift. 


2. A trickifh mean fellow. / 


Now the ape wanted his buck/er man, 


Hubberd’s Tale. | 
To Hu'crster. v. n. (from the noun.]} 


To deal in petty bargains. 

They muft pay a fhilling, for changing their piece 
into filver, to fome buckffering fellow who follows 
that trade. Swift, 


To HUDDLE. v. a. [probably from hood. | 


1. ‘To drefs up cloie fo as not to be dif- 
covered ; to mobble. 


2. To put on carelefsly in a hurry. 
At twelve the rofe with much ado; 
Her cloths were butd/ed on by two. 
Now all in hafte they budd/e on 
Their hoods, their cloaks, and get them gone, Swift. 
3. To cover up inhafte. 


4. To perform in a hurry. 
l have given much application to this poem : this 
is nota play budd/ed up in hatte. Dryden. 
When continu’d rain 
The lab’ring hu(band in his houfe reftrain, 
Let him forecatt his work with timely. care, 
Which elfe is Suddled when the fkies are fair. 
Dryden, 


Prior. 


5. To throw together in confufion. 

Our adverfary buddling leveral fuppofitions to- 
gether, and that in doubtful and general terms, 
makes a medley and confufion. Locke. 

To HupDLe. v. ne To come ina crowd or 


hurry. 
Glance'an eye of pity on his loffes, 

That have of late fo Audd/ed on his back, 

Enough to prefs a,royal merchant down. Shak. 
Brown anfwered after, his blunt and buddling 

manner. Bacon. 
Thyrfis, whofe artful ftrains have oft delay’d 

The buddling brook to hear his madrigal, 

And fweeten’d every mufkrofe of the dale. Milton. 
Their eyes are more imperfect than others; for 

they will run againit things, and 4uddling forwards, 

fall from high places. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Huppte. x. /. [from the verb.] Crowd ; 


tumult; confufion; with obfcurity. 


That the Ariftotelian philofophy is a biddle of 


words and terms infignificant, has been the cenfure 


.of the wifeft. Glanv. 
Your carrying bufinefs in a buddle, 

Has forc’d our rulers to new model. Hudibras. 
Nature doth nothingin.a dbuddle. L'Effrange, 


The underitanding fees nothing diftinGtly in things 
remote, and in a buddle. Locke. 
Several merry anfwers were made to my queltion, 
which entertained us.’till bed-time, and filed my 
mind with a buddie of ideas. "a Addifon. 
Hue. 2. f. [hiepe, Saxon. } 
1. Colcur; die. 
For never in'that land 
Face of fair lady the before did view, 
Or that dread lyon’s look her caftin deadly dxe. 


Spenfer. 
To add another bue untothe rainbow, 
Is wafteful and ridiculous excefs. Shake/p. King Jobn. 
Flow’rsof all Sze, and without thorn the role. 


Milton. 


To whom the angel, with a fmile that glow'd 
Celeftial rofey red, love’s proper bue, 
Anfwer'd. Milton's Paradife Lef. 
Your’s is much of the camelion due, 


To change the die with diftant view. Dryden. 


2: [Hu French.) A. clamour; a legal 
purfuit; an alarm, given to the country. 


It is commonly joined with cry. 


Flue and cry, villain, go! Afift me, knight I 
am undone: fly, run, bwe and ery! villain, Í am 


undone. 


Sbhake/p. 


Immediately comes a Aue and cry after a gang of 


thieves, that had taken a purfe upon the road. 


L' Effrange. 


Ifyou fhould hifs, he fwears he'll hifs as high ; 


And like a culprit, join the Lue and ery.  Addifon. 


H U'G 


‘The bwe.and ery went after Jack, to apprehend 
him dead or alive, where he could be found. 
Arbuthnot’: Yohn Buti. 


Huer'r. x. f. [huer, French, tocry.] One 


whofe bufinefs is to call ont to others. 
They lie hovering upon the coaft, and are dire&ed 
by a balker or Auer, who fttandeth on the cliff-fde, 
and from thence difcerneth the courfe or the pilchard. 
i Carew's Survey. 
HUFF. n. f. [from bove, or hoven, {welled : 
he is bufed up by diftempers. Soin fome 
provinces we ftill fay the bread buffs up, 
when it begins to heave, or ferment : buff, 
therefore, may be ferment. Tobe ina 
huff is then to be ina ferment, as we no 
fpeak. } 
1. Swell or fudden anger or arrogance. 
Quoth Ralpho, honour’s but a word, 


To {wear by, only in a lord; 
In others it is but a buff 


To vapour with inftead of proof. Hudibras, 
His frowns kept multitudes inawe, 

Before the blufter of whole suff 

All hats, asin a torm, flew.ott. Hudibras, 


We have the apprehenfions of a change to keepa 
check upon usin the very uff of our greatnefs. 


; L' Eftrange. 
_A Spaniard was wonderfully upon the Auf about 
his extraction. L’Efirange. 


No man goes about to» enfnare or circumvent 
another in a paffion, to lay trains, and give fecret 
blows ina prefent buf. South, 

2. A wretch fwelled with a falfe opinion of 
his own value. 

As for you, colonel 4uff-cap, we thall try before 
a civil magittrate who's the greater plotter. Dryd. 

Lewd thallow-brained bxs make Atheifm and 
contempt of religion the fole badge and character of 
wit. Soxib. 


To Hurry. w.a. [from the noun.] 


1. To fwell; to puff. 
In many wild birds the diaphragm may eafily 
be buffed up with air, and blown in at the wind- 
pipe. “tee Grew. 
2. 40 hector; to treat with infolence and 
arrogance, or brutality. ` 
The commiffioner at Magdalen college faid to Dre 
Hough, You muft not pr-fume to Auf us. Echard. 
Jo RUFE. wx. Toblutter; to ftorm; to 
bounce, to fwell with indignation or 
ride. 
A buffing, thining, flatt’ring, cringing coward, 
A cankerworm of peace, was rais’d above him. 


- Otway, 
A thief and juftice fool and knave, 
A buffing officer and flave. Hudibras, 
fuffing to cowards, fawning tothe brave, 
To knaves a fool, to cred’lous fools a knave. 
Rofcommon. 
This fenfelefs arrogant conceit of theirs made 
them buff at the doctrine of repentance, as a thing 
below them. South, 
Now what's his end? O charming glory fay ! 
What, a fifth aĉt to crown his buffing play? Dry. 
What a fmall pittance of realon and truth is 
mixed with thofe bafrg opinions they are fwelléed 
with. Locke. 
When Peg received John’s meffage, the buffed 
and ftormed like the devil. Arbuth. Hif. of J. Bull, 
Hu’rrer. 2. /. [from buf.) A blutterer; 
a bully. 
Nor have I have hazarded my art 
To be expos’d i’ th’ end to fuffer, 


By fuch a braggadocio Suffer. Hudibras. 


‘HurrisH. adj. [from huf.) Arrogant ; 


infolent; hectoring. 
Hu'rFIsHLy. adv. (from kufi.) With 
arrogant petulance ; with bullying blufter. 
Hu!rrisuness.2.f. Petulance; arrogance ; 
noifey blufter. 
To Huc. v.a. [hexan, Saxon, to hedge, 
to inclofe. } Enea At 


1. To 


HUG 


1. To prefs clofe in an embrace. 
Hevbewept my fortune, 

And bugg’d me in his arms. Ssakefp. 

What would not he do now to bug the creature 

that had given him fo admirable a ferenade! 


Ev’n in that urn their brer they confels, 
And dug it in their arms, and to their bofom prefs. 
i Dryden. 
* King Xerxes was enamoured upon an oak, which 
he would bug and kils. Harvey on Confumptions. 
2. To fondle ; to treat with tendernefs. 
J, Under fair pretence of friendly ends, 
_ And well-plac’d words ot glozing courtely, 
Baited with reafons not unplaufible, 
Wia me into the eafy hearted man, 
And bug him into {nares. Milton. 
We bug deformities, if they bear our names. 
Glanville. 
Admire yourfe!f, 
And, without rival, bug your darling book. 
' Rofcommon, 
Though they know that the flatterer knows the 
falfehood of his own flatteries, yet they love the im- 
poftor, and with both arms bug the abufe. Soush, 
Mark with what joy he bugs the dear difcovery ! 


3. To hold fatt. vee 
Age makes us moft fondly bug and retain the 
good things of life, when we have the leait profpect 
of enjoying them. i Atterbury, 
4. To gripe in wreftling. 
Hue. z. f. (from the noun.]} 
1. Clofe embrace. y 
Why thefe clofe bugs ? L owe my fhame to 4 
ay. 
2. A particular gripe in wreftling, called a 
Cornish hug. 
HUGE. adj. [hoogh, bigh, Dutch. ] 
1. Vaft; immenfe. 

Let the eltate of the people of God, when they 
were in the houfe of bondage, and their manner ot 
ferving God in a ftrange land, be compared with that 
which Canaan and Jerufalem did afford; and who 
feeth not what buge ditference there was between 
them ? Hooker, 

This fpace of earth is fo buge, as that it equalleth 
in greatns{s not only Afia, Europe, and Africa, but 
America. Abbot. 

2. Vety great. 

The mountain buge. 

Part, buge of bulk! 
Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait, 
Tempeit the ocean; there leviathan 
Hugg of living creatures, in the deep 
Stretch’d like a promontory, fleeps or fwims, 

And feems a moving land. Milon. 
3- Great even to deformity or terriblenefs. 
The patch iskind enough, but abuge feeder. 

Shakefpeare. 

Through forefts buge, and long untravell’d heaths, 

With defolation brown he wanders waite. Tbom/on. 
Hu'cery. adv. [from huge. | 


1. Immenfely ; enormoully. 
Who cries out on pride, 
That can therein tax any private party ? 
Doth it not flow as bugely as the fea. 
2. Greatly; very much. 
l am Sugely bent to beleive, that whenever you 
concern yourfelves in our affairs, it is for our good. 
Swift, 


Rowe. | 


Milton. 


S bakefp. 


Hu'ceNgss. n. /. [from huge.] 
3. Enormous bulk ; greatnefs. 
2. Utmoftextent. Not in ufe. 


My miftrefs exceeds in gcodnefs the bugene/s of 


your unworthy thinking. Shukefp, 
Hu'ccerMuGcer. a. f. [corrupted per- 
haps from buger mocker or hug in the 
dark. Morcker in Danifh is darknefs, 
whence our murky. It is written by Sir 
Thomas Moore, Wig moker. Héoker, in 
Chaucer, is peevifh, crofigrained, of which 


soker may only be a ludicrous reduplica- 


L’ Eftrange. . 
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tion. Hooke is likewife in German a corner, | 


and moky is in Englith dart. I know not 


how to determine.] Secrecy; bye-place. 

Now hold in £uggermugger in their hand, 

And all the reft do rob of floods and land. Hubb, Tale. 

But if I can but find them out, 

Where e’er th’ in buggermugger lurk, 
I'll make them rue their handy work. | Hudibras. 

There’s a diftin€tion betwixt what’s done openly 
and bare-faced, and a thing that’s done in bygger- 
mugger, under the feal. of fecrecy and concealment. 

L’Efrange. 
Hu'cy. adj. [See HUGE.] Vaft; great; 
huge. Notin.ufe. 

This dug y rock:one finger’s force apparently will 
move. | Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

Huxe. z. f. [Augue, Fr.) A cloak. 
As we were thus in conference, there came one 
that feemedto be a meffenger, in a rich duke. 
Bacon's New Atalantis. 
Hur. 2. /. [bulcke, Dutch ; hulc, Saxon. ] 
1. The body of a thip. 

There’s a whole merchant’s venture of Bourdeaux 
ftuff in him; you have not feen a bulk better ftuffed 
in the hold. Shakefp. 

The cuftom of giving the colour of the fea to the 
bulks, fails, and mariners of their fly-boats to keep 
them from being diicovered, came from the Veneti. 


Arbuthnot, 
They Argo’s bulk will tax, 
And ferape her pitchy fides for wax. Swift. 
The footy bulk 
Steer’d fluggifa on. Thomp/on. 


2. Any thing bulky and unwieldy. ‘Ihis 
fenfe is ftill retained in Scotland; as, a 
hulk is a fellow. 


And Harry Monmouth’s brawn, the bu/k Sir John, 
Ts prifoner to your fon. Shakefpeare. 


o HULK. v, x. To exentrate; as, to $ulk a 
hare, Ain/worth. 

HuLL. 2. f. [bulgan, Gothick, to cover. ] 

1. The hukk or integument of any thing ; 
the outer covering: as the Au// of a nut 
covers the thell. [ Hule, Scottith. ] 

2. The body of a ihip; the hulk. Hall 
and 4x/k are now confounded ; but bulk 
feems originally to have meant not merely 
the body or hull, but a whole thip of 
burden, heavy and bulky. 

Deep in their Su//s our deadly bullets light, 
And through the yielding planks a paffage find, 
Dryden. 
So many arts hath the Divine Wifdom put to- 
gether, only for the bul? and tackle of a thinking 
creature. ¢ Grew, 


To Hutu. v. #. [from the voun.} To 


float ; to drive to and fro upon the water 
without fails or rudder. 

They faw a fight full of piteous ftrangenefs; a thip, 
or rather the carcafe of a fhip, or ratherfome few 
bones of the carcafe, bulling thera: part broken, part 
burned, and part drowned. Sidney. 

Will you hoift fail, fir è here lies your way. 
—No, good fwabber, I am to bu// herea little longer. 

Shakefpeare. 

He look’d,. and faw the ark bul? on the flood. 

Milion, 
People walking down upon the fhore, faw fome- 
thing come bulling towards them. L’ Effrange. 
Hv'LLY. adj. [from Aull. } Siliquofe; hutky. 
Ainfworth. 
Elu’ttver.n. A Holly. 
Save bwl/ver and thorn, thereof flail for to make. 


Tuffer. 
To Hum. v. a. [Acmelan, Dutch. ] 


1. Tomake the noife of bees. 
The bumming ot bees is an unequal buzzing. 
Bacon. 
An airy nation flew, 
Thick as the dumming bees that hunt the golden dew 
In Summer's heat. Dryden. 
So weary bees in litte cells repafe ; 
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But if night-robbers lift the well-ftor’d hive, 
An bumming through their waxen city grows. 
s Dryden. 
2. To make an inarticulate and buzzing 
found. 
Iithink he'll hear me: yet to bite his lip, 
And bum at good Cominius, much unhearts me. 
Sbhakefpeare, 
Upon my honour, Sir, 1 heard a humming, 
And that a ftrange one too, which did awake me. 
Shake/peare, 
The cloudy meffenger turns me his back, : 
And bums; as who fhould fay, You'll rue. Shake/p. 
3. To paufe in fpeaking, and fupply the in- 
terval with an audible emiffion of breath. 
Having pump’d up ail his wit, 


And Sumui'd upon it, thus he writ. Hudibras, 
1 (till acquieft, 

And never Summ’d and haw’d fedition, 

Nor fnufed treafon. Aludibras. 


The man Jay bumming and hawing a good while ; 
but in the end,, he gave up himfelfto the phyficians.. 
L’Eftrange. 

4. To make a dull heavy noife. 

The muficat accents of the Indians to us, are but. 
inarticulate buwmmings; as are ours to their other- 
wife tuned organs. Glanville. 

Still bumming on, their drowfy courfe they keeps 
And lath’d fo long,.like tops,.arelath’dafleep. Popes 

5- To fing low. 
Hom haifa tune, Rope. 
6. To applaud. Approbation was com- 
monly expreffed. in public affemblies bya 
hum, about a century ago. 
Hum. x. j. [from the verb. ] 
1. ‘Lhe noife of bees or infects. 
Vo black Hecate’s fummon 
The fhard-born beetle, with*his drowly bumsy 
Hath rung night’s yawning peal. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
Nor undelightful is the ceafelefs bum, 
To him who mufes through the woods at noon. 
Thomfons 
2. A low confufed noife, as of buftling 
crowds at a diftance. 
From camp to camp, thro’ the foul wombrof nights 


The bum of either army {till refounds. Sbake/p, 
Tower’d cities pleafe us then, 3 
And the bufy bam of men. Miltone 


One theatre there is of vaft refort, 
Which whilom of reque(ts was call’d the court ; 
But now the great exchange of news 'tis hight, 
And full of bym. and buz trom.noon till night. Dryds 
3- Any low dull noife. 
Who fat the neareft, by the words o’ercome, 
Slept fait: the diftant nodded to the Lum. 
. A paufe with an inarticulate found. 
Thefe shrugs, thete bums and haws, 
When you have faid the’s goodly, come between, 
Ere you can fay fhe’shoneit. Shak. Winter's Tale, 
Your excufes want fome grains to make ’em cur- 
rent: bun and ha will not do the butinefs. Dryden, 
5° In Hudibras it feems ufed for bam. 
And though his countrymen the Huns, 
Did ttew their meat between their bums, 
And the horfes backs, on which they ftraddle, 
Aad e#’ry man eat up hisfaddle. Aludibrase. 
6. Anexpreffion of applaufe. 
You hear a bum in theright place.  Spe&ator. , 
Hum. interje@. A found implying doubt 
and deliberation. 
Let not your eyes defpife the heavieft found 
That ever yet they heard. 
Hum! I guefs at ite Shake[p. Macbe'he. 
See fir Robert—bum ! 
And never laugh for all my life to come. Pope. 
HU'MAN, adj. | humanus, Latin; humain, 
French. ] 


1. Having the qualities of a man. 

It will never be afked whether he be a gentlernam 

born, but whether he be a Lumancreature? Swift. 
2. Belonging to a man. 

The king 1s but a man as Iam; the violet fmells 
to him as it doth to mej all his fenfes have but 
human conditions. Shakefp. 

or 


Pope. 
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For man tortell how bumax life began . 

Is hard; for who himfelf beginning knew? Milton. 

Thee, ferpent, fubtil’ft beaft of all the field, 

I knew, but not with Guman voice indu’d.. Milton. 

Intuitive knowledge needs no probation, nor can 
have any, this being the higheft of all buman cer- 
tainty. Locke. 

HUMA'NE. aaj. [bumaine, F | Kind; 
civil; benevolent; good-natured. 

Love of others, if it be not fpent upon a few, doth 
naturally fpread itfelf towards many, and maketh 
men become bumane and charitable. Bacon. 

Envy, malice, covetoufnefs and revenge are abe- 
lithed ; anew race.of virtues and graces, more divine, 
more moral, more Swonanc, are planted in their ftead. 

Spratt. 
Huma’nevy. adv. [from humane.) Kind- 
ly ; with good-nature. 

If they would yield us the fuperfluity, while. it 
were wholefome, we might guefs they relieved us 
bumuanelye Sbhakef{peare. 

Humanist. 2. {o(bumanific, French.] A 
philologer; a grammarian: a term ufed 
in the {chools of Scotland. 

HUMANITY. n.f. (humanité, Fr. humanitas, 
Latin. 

a. The nature of man. 

Look to thyfelf; reach not beyond bymanity. 

Sidney. 

A rarer fpirit never did Reer humanity, Shake/p. 
The middle of Sumanity thou never kneweft, but 
the extremity of both ends. Shakefp. 
"To preferve the Hebrew intire and uncorrupt, 
there hath been ufed the higheft caution bumarity 
could invent. Brown. 


e. Human kind; the collective body of 


mankind. 

If he can untie thofe knots, he is able to teach all 
Aumanity, and will do well to oblige mankind by his 
information. Glanville, 

g. Benevolence; tendernefs. 

All men ought to maintain peace and the common 
offices of bumanity and friendihip in diverfity of opi- 
nions. Locke, 

How few, like thee, enquire the wretched out, 
And court the offices of foft bumanity ? 

Like thee referve their raiment for the naked, 

Reach out their bread to feed the crying orphan, 

Or mix their pitying tears with -thofe that mecah 
owe. 


In 


4. Philology ; grammatical ftudies. 
Scotland, Aumaniores litera. 

To HU'MANIZE. V. a. [humainifer, French. ] 
To foften; to make fufceptible of ten- 
dernefs or benevolence. 

Here will I paint the characters of woe, 
And here my faithful tears in {how’rs fhall flow, 
To humanize the flints whereon I tread. Wotton. 
Was it the bufinefs of magick to bumanize eur 
natures with compaffion, forgivenefs, and all the in- 
ftances of the molt extenfize charity ? Addifen. 


"HU'MANKIND. 2. f. [Auman and kind.) 
The race of man; mankind. 
Bleft with a tate exact, yet unconfin’d ; 
A knowledge both of books and 4umankind. Pope. 


Hu'Manvy. adv. [from suman. | 
3. After the notions of men; according to 


the power of men. 
"Thus the prefent happy profpect of our affairs, bu- 
manly (peaking, may fecm-ta-promife. - Atterbury. 
2. Kindly; with good-nature. ‘This is 
now written humanely. 
Though'learn’d, well bred ; and though well bred, 
fincere ; 

Modeftly bold, and bumanly fevere. Pope. 
Hu'mairo. 2. J. [from humand bird.) The 


humming bird. 

All ages have conceived the wren the sleaft of 
birds, yet our own plantations have thewed’ one fai 
lefs; that is, the bumóhd, inot much exceeding a 
tbeeue. Brown. 


HUMBLE; 
1. Not proud ; *modeft ; not arrogant. 
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And mighty proud to bumble weak does yield. 
Speafer. 

Now we have fhewn our power, 

Let us feem bumbler after,it is done, 

Than when it wasa-doing. _ Shake/p. Ceriolanus. 
Thy bumble fervant vows obedience, 

And faithful fervice ’till the point of death. Shake/p. 
We (hould be as bumåle in our imperfettions and 

fins, as Chrift was in the fulnefs of the forrit, great 

wifdom, and perfect life. Taylor's Rule of living bely. 
You, ifan bumble hufband, may requett, 

Provide and order all things for the beit. 
Ten thoufand trifles light as thefe, 

Nor can my rage nor anger move : 
She thould be bumble whowould pleafe ; 

And the muft fuffer, who can love. 

2. Low; not high; not great. 

Th’ example of the heav’nly lark, 

Thy fellow-poet, Cowley, mark ! 

Above the fkies let thy proud mufick found, 

Thy bumble neft build on the ground. Cowley. 
Denies what ev’ry wretch obtains of fate, 

An bumble roof and an obfcure retreat. Yalden. 
Ah! prince, had’ft thou but known the joys which 


Dryden. 


Pricr. 


dwell 
With Lumbler fortunes, thou would curfe thy 
royalty! Rowe. 


Far bumbler titles fuit my loft conditions, Smith. 
To Hu'mBee. v. a, [from the adjective. | 
1. To make humble; to make fubmiffive ; 


to make to bow down with humility. 
Take this purfe, thou whom the heav’ns plagues 

Have humbled to all trokes. Sbake/p. King Lear. 

‘The executioner 

Falls not the axe upon the dumé/ed neck, 

But firft begs pardon. Shakefp. As you like it. 
Humble yourfelves under the mighty hand of God, 

that he may exalt you. 1 Pet. v. 6. 
Hezekiah fumbled himfelf for the pride of his 

heart. a Chron. 
Why do I bumble thus myfelf, and fuing 

For peace, reap nothing but repulle and hate? Milton, 
Let the finner put away the evil of his doings, and 

humble himfelf by a fpeedy and fincere repentance; 

Let him return to God, and then let him be affured 

that God will return to him, Rogers. 

2. To crufh ; to break; to fubdue ; to mor- 

tify. 
Yearly injoin’d, fome fay to undergo 

This annual 4umé/ing certain number’d days, 

“lo dah their pride and joy, for man feduc’d. Milton. 
We are pleafed, by fome implicit kind of revenge, 

to fee him taken down and humbled in his reputation, 

who had fo far raifed himfelf above us. Addifen. 
The miftrefs of the world, the feat of empire, 

The nurfe of heroes, the delight of gods, 

That Sumd/ed the proud tyrants of the earth. Addi, 
Men thas make a kind of infult upon fociety, 

ought to be bumbled as difturbers of the public tran- 

quillity. Freeholder, 
Fortune not much of bumbling me can boaft ; 

Though double tax’d how little have I loft! Pope. 

3. To make to condefcend. 

This would not be to condefcend to their capaci- 

ties, when he bumébles himfelf to fpeak to them, but 

to lofe his defign in fpeaking. Locke. 


4. To bring down from an height, 


In procefs of time the higheft mountains may be 
humbled into valleys; and again, the lowcit vallies 
exalted into mountains.  Hakewill on Providence. 


Hu'/mMBLEBEE. x. /. [bumbleand bee. What 
may be the true etymology of this word 
Iam in doubt. ‘The Jumblebee is known 
to have no fting. © The Scotch call acow 
without horns an Aumble cow ; fo that the 
word feems to fignifies fueris, wanting 
the natural weapons. Dr. Beattie.) A 
buzzing wild bee. 

“Fhe honcybags {teal from the bumblebees, 


And for night tapers crop their waren thighs. Shak. 
This puts usin mind once again, of the bumblebees 
Asterbury. 


and the tinder-boxes. 


gd). (bumble, Fr. humilis, Lat.) h Hu'mevrepee. #2. / An herb, 
Hu’/MBLEBEE Eater, ne fe A fly that eats 
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the humblebee. Ainfworth. 


Hu'maceness. x. /. [from bumble.) Hu- 


mility ; abfence of pride. 
With how true Lumdlenefs 
They looked down to triumph over pride! Sidney. 
Lam rather with all fubjeQed bumbleneft, to thank 
her excelléncies, fince the duty thereunto gave me 
rather heart to fave myfelf, than to receive thanks. 
Sidney. 
It was anfwered by us all, in all poflible Clie 
nefi; but yet with a countenance, that we knew he 


fpoke it but merrily. Bacon, 
A grain of glory, mixed with bumblenefs, 
Cures both a fever and lethargicknefs. Herbert. 


HU'MBLER. 2. f. [from Aumb/e.| One that 


humbles or fubdues himfelf or others. 
Hu'MBLEMOUTHED. adj. (humble and 
mouthed.| Mild ; meek. Pes 


You are meek and bumblemouthed: but yourheart 
Is cramm’d with arrogancy, fpleen and pride, Shake/p. 


HU'MBLEPLANT. 2. f. A fpecies of fcn- 


fitive plant. 

The bumbleplant is fo called, becaufe, as foon as 
you touch it, it proftrates itfelf on the ground, and 
in a thort timeelevates itfelf again: it is raifed in 
hotbeds. Mortimer. 

Hvu'mrLES. 7, /. Entrails of a deer. 
Hu'maiess. x f. [from humble.) Hum- 
blenefs ; humility. Obfolete. 

And with meek bumblefs, and affiGted mood, 
Pardon for thee, and grace for me intreat. SpexJer. 

Hu'mbuy. adv. [from humble. | 
1. Without pride; with humility; modeftly; 
with timorous modefty. 
They were us'd to bend, 
To fend their fmiles before them to Achilles, 
To come umbly as they ufed to creep to holy altars, 
Shake/p. 

Here the tam’d Euphrates humbly glides 

And there the Rhine fubmits her {welling tides. 
Dryden, 

Write him down a flave, who, humbly proud, 

With prefents begs preferments trom the crowd. 


Dryden, 
In midit of dangers, fears, and death, 
Thy goodnefs I'll adore, 
And praife thee for thy mercies paft, "A 
And bxmbly hope for more. Addifon. 


z. Without height; without elevation. 
Hu’mMprum. adj. [from bum drone, or. 
humming drone.) Dull; dronith; ftupid. 

Shall-we, quoth the, ftand fill, bumdrum, 

And fee ftout Bruin all alone, 
By numbers bafely overthrown ? Hudibras, 

l was talking with an old bumdrmm fellow, and, 
before I had heard ‘his ftory out, was called away by 
bufinefs, Addi 

Jo HUMECT. va. {humeGo, Lat. — 
To HUMECT ATE. 
To wet; to moiften. 

The Nile and Niger do not only moiften and core 
temperate the air by their exhalations, but refreth and 
bume diate the earth by their annual inundations. 

] Brown, 

Her rivers are divided into fluices, to bumefate 
the bordering foil. Howel’s Focal Foret. 

The medicaments are of acool bumecting quality, 
and not too much aftringent. _ Mifeman's Surgery. 

Humecra’tion. a. /. [humectation, Fre 
from humediate.] ‘The act of wetting; 
moiftening. 

Plates of brafs, applied to a blow, will keep it 
down from fwelling : the caufe is repercuffion, with= 
out bumeEatiox, or entrance of any body. 

Bacon's Natural Hificry, 

That which is concreted by exficcations or ex- 
preifion of humidity, will/be refolved by 4umeAation, 
as earth and clay. Browne 

HU'MERAL. adj. [bumeral, French, from 


humerus, Lat.) Belonging-to the fhoulder, 
; Th 


humeter, French. 
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“The larget crooked needle fhould be ufed, with 
a ligature, In taking up the bumeral arteries in am- 
putation, Sharp. 
UMICUBA'TION. 2. f. [Sumi and cubo, 
Latin.}] The act offing on the ground. 

Fafting and fackclot nd afhes and tears, and 
bwnicubations, ufed to be companions of repentance. 
ramball, 
HU'MID. adj. [humide, French; humidus, 
Latin.] Wets moift; watery. 
Iris there, with bumid bow, 
Waters the odorous banks that blow 
Flowers of more mingl’d hue 
Than her purpled {carf can thew. Milton, 

The queen, recever'd, rears her bumid eyes, 
And firft her hufband on the poop efpies. Dryden., 

If they Nip eafily, and are of a fit fize to be agi- 
fated by heat, and the heat is big enough to keep 
them in agitation, the body is fluid; and if it be 
apt to ftick to things, itis bumid. Newron's Opticks. 

Humi'piry. »./. [Aumidité, French; from 
humid.) That quality which we call 
moifture, or the power of wetting other 
bodies. ]t differs very much from fluidity, 
depending altogether on the congruity 
of the component particles of any liquor 
to the pores or furtaces of fuch particular 
bodies as it is capable of adhering to. 

` ‘Thus guickfilver is not a moift liquor, 
in refpect to our hands or clothes, and 
many other things it will not ftick to ; 
but it may be called fo in reference to 
gold, tin, or lead, to whofe furfaces it 
will prefently adhere. And even water 
itfelt that wets almoft every thing, and 
is the great ftandard of humidity, is not 
capable of wetting every thing, for it 
Rands and runs eafily off in globular 
drops on the leaves of cabbages and many 
other plants; and it will not wet the 
feathers of ducks, {wans, and other water- 
fowl. Quincy. 
We'll ufe this unwholefome humidity, this grofs 
watry pumpion. Shake/peare, 
O bleffing-breeding fun ward from the earth, 
Rotten humidity : below thy fifter’s orb 
lafe&t the air! Shak{peare’s Timon of Athens, 
Young animals have more tender fibres, and more 
bxmidity, than old animals, which have their juices 
more exalted and relifhing. Arbuthnot. 

Humicia’tion. 2 /. [French.} > 

1. Defcent from greatnefs ; a€t of humility. 

The former was an humiliation of Deity, the latter 

an bxmiliaticn of manhood; for which caufe there 

followed upon the latter an exaltation of that which 

was humbled ; for with power he created the world, 

but reftored it by obedience. Hocker. 
Thy bumiliation (hall exalt 

With thee thy manhood alfo to this throne, Milton, 


2. Mortification; external expreffion of fin 
and unworthinefs, 

John fared poorly, accordmg unto the apparel he 
wore, that is, of camel's hair; and the do¢trine he 
preached was bwmiliation and repentance, Brown. 

With tears 
Wart’ring the ground, and with our fighs the air 
Frequenting, fent from hearts contrite, in fign 
Of forrow unfeign’d, and bumiliation meek. Milten. 
43. Abatement of pride. 

It may ferve for a great leffon of humiliation 
to mankind, to behold the habits and paflions of 
men trampling over intereft, friendfhip, honour, and 
their own perfonal fafety, as well as that of their 
country. Swift. 

Humrutty. z. f. [Aumilité, French.) 


1. Freedom from pride; modefty; not 
arrogance. 


2. A& of fubmiffion. 


Hu'mMER. 2. /. [from bum.] That which 


H U'MORAL. adj. 


Hu'moRIsST. 2. f. [humoriffo, Italian; bx- 


I. One who conduéts himfelf by his own 


2. One who has odd conceits. 


3. One who has violent and peculiar paffions. 
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eonftaney becometh us beft in the one, in the otherp 


the behaviour of bymility. Hooker, 
I do not know that Englifhman alive, 
With whom my foul is any jot at odds, 
More than the infant that is born to-night 
I thank’my God for my 4umility, Shak. Rich. WN. 
What the height of a king tempteth to revenge, 
the bumility of a Chriftian teacheth to forgive. 
. King Charles. 
The Sumility of the ftyle gained them many friends. 
Clarendon. 
There are fome that ufe 
Humility to ferve their pride, and feem 
Humble upon their way, to be the prouder 
At their wifh’d journey’send. Denbam’s Sophy. 
It is an eafy matter to extol Sumility in the midft 
of honour, or to begin a faft after dinner. South. 
As high turrets, for their airy fteep 
Require foundations in proportion deep ; 
And lofty cedars as far upwards fhoot, 
As to the nether heavens they drive the root; 
So low did her fecure foundation lye, 


She was not humble, but bumility. Dryden. 


With thefe Lumilities they fatisfied the young 
king, and by their bowing and bending avoided the 
prefent torm, Davies. 


hums ; an applauder. Ainfworth, 


from humour.) Pro- 
ceeding from the humours. 

This fort of fever is comprehended under: con- 
tinual 4umoral fevers. Harvey on Confumptions. 


morifie, French. 


fancy ; one who gratifies his own humour. 


The notion of a bumorif? is one that is greatly 
pleafed, or greatly difpleafed, with little things; his 
actions feldom directed by the realon and nature of 
things, Watts. 

This Aumoriff keeps to himfelf much more than 
he „wants, and gives his fuperfluities to purchate 
heaven. Addifon. 


The wit finks imperceptibly into an bumorif. 
Spe€fator. 


By a wife and timeous inquifttion the peccant 
humours and Sumorifis muft be difcovered and purged, 
or cut off; mercy, in fuch a cafe, in aking, is true 
cruelty. Bacon to Villiers, 

Hu’morous. adj. [from humour. ] 
1. Full of grotefque or odd images. 

Some of the commentators tell us, that Marfya 
was a lawyer who had loft his caufe; others that 
this paffage alludes to the ftory of the fatire Marfyas, 
who contended with Apollo, which 1 think is more 
humorous. Addifon on Italy. 


2. Capricious ; irregular; without any rule 
but the prefent whim. 


l am known to be a bumorous patrician ; faid 
to be fomething imperfet, in favouring the ħrit 
complaint; hatty and tinder-Jike, upon too trivial 
motion. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

‘Thou fortune’s champion, that do'tt never fight 
But when her dumorous ladyfhip is by, 

To teach thee fafety. Shake/p. King Jobn. 

He's bumorons as Winter, and as {udden 
As flaws congeal’d in the {pring of day. 

Shakefp. Henry lV, 

O, you awake then: come away, 

Times be thort, are made for play ; 
The 4umorevs moon too will not ftay : 
What doth make you thus delay ? Ben Fonfore 

Vait is his courage, boundlef{s in his mind, 
Rough asatiorm, and bumorous as the wind. Dryden. 

He that would learn to pals a juft fentence on 
perfons and things, mutt take heed of a fanciful 
temper of mind, and an bumosfwus conduct in his 
affairs. Hatts’s Logick, 


When we make profeffion of our faith, we ftand ; 
when we acknowledge our fins, or feek unto God 
for favour, we fall down; becaufe the gefture of 

VoL. L 


3. Pleafant; jocular. 


Thy bumorvus vein, thy pleafing folly, 
Lies a) uegiected, ali fasgot,; 


HUM 


And penfive, wav’ring, melancholy, 
Thou dread’ft and hop’it thou know’ft not what. 
Prior.. 


Hu/morousty. adj. [from bemorous. | 


t. Merrily; jocofely. - 
A cabinet of medals Juvenal calls very bumoroufly p- 
concifum argentum in titulos faciefque minutas, 
Addifor. 
Tt has been Aumorouflyfaid, that fome have fithed 
the very Jakes for papers left there by men of Saf 
ò Swift, 
2. Capricioufly; whimfically. 
We refolve by halves, and unadvifedly ; we refolve 
rafhly, fillily, or Awmorou/ly, upon no reafons that 
will hold. Calamye 


Hu!morousness. x. f. [from humorous.) 


1. Ficklenefs; capricious levity. 
2. Jocularity ; oddnefs of conceit. 


Hu'moursome. adj. [from humour. | 


1. Peevith ; petulant. 


2. Odd; humourous. In this fenfe it is lefs 


ufed. 

Our fcience cannot be much impreved by maf- 
querades, where the wit of both fexes is altogether 
taken up in continuing fingular and bumorfome dif- 
guifes. Suift. 


Hu'MouRSOMELY. adv. [from humour/ame. | 


Peevifhly ; petulantly. 


HU'MOUR. 2. /. [humeur, Fr. humor, Lat.J 


1. Moifture. 

The aqueous Lumour of the eye will not freeze, 
which is very admirable, fceing it hath the per- 
{picuity and fluidity of common water. 

s : Ray on the Creation. 
2. The different kind of moifture in man’s 


body, reckoned by the old phyficians to 
be phlegm, blood, choler, and melancholy, 
which, as they predominated, were fup- 
pofed to determine the temper of mind. 


Believe not thefe fuggeftions, which proceed 

From anguifh of the mind and bxmours black, 
That mingle with thy fancy. Miltases 

3. General turn or temper of mind. 

As there is no humour to which i:npudent poverty 
cannot make itfelf ferviceable; fo were there enow 
of thofe of defperate ambition, who would build their 
houfes upon others ruin. Sidneye 

There came a young lord, led with the Aumcur 
of youth, which ever thinks that good whofe goodnefs 
he fees not. Sidneys 

King James, as he was a prince of great judgment, 
fo he was a prince of a marvellous pleafant bumour : 
as he was going through Lufen by Greenwich, he 
afked what town it was? they faid Lufen. He atked, 
a good while after, what town is this we are now in ? 
They faid ttill it was Lufen: then, faid the king, I 
will be king of Lufen, Bacon's Apopthegms. 

Examine how your Aumour is inclin’d, 

Aad which the ruling pation of your mind. 

l Rifcommor 

They, who were acquainted with him, know his 
humcur to be fuch, that he would never conftrain 
himfelf. Dryden. 

In cafes where it is neceffary to make examples, 
it is the umour of the multitude to forget the crime, 
and to remember the punifhment. Addifon. 

Good Sumour only teaches charms to laft, 

Sull makes new conqueits, and maintains the paft. 
: í Pepe. 
4. Prefent difpofition. 

It is the carfe of kings to be attended 
By dlaves, that take-their dumours tora warrant 
To break into the blood-houtfe of life. Shake/peare. 

Another thought ber nobler bumour ted. Fairfax. 

‘Their bumours are not to be won, 
But when they arc impos'd upen, 

Tempt not his beavy hand; 
But one fubmiffive word which you let fall, 
Will make him in good Symour with us all. Dryden, 
5- Grotefque imagery; jocularity ; merri- 
ment. 

L: converfstion /u nour is more than wit, eafinels 

mor’ than knowlecge. Temple. 


g- ‘Tendency 


Hudibras, 


HUN 
6. Tendency to difeafe ; morbid difpofition. 

He denied himfelf nothing that he had a mind 
to eat or drink, which gave him a body full of 
bumaurs, and, made his fis of the gout frequent and 
violent. Temple. 

The child had a Swmour which was cured by 
the waters.of Glaftonbury. Fielding. 

7. Petulance; peevifhnefs. ` ’ 

Ts my friend all perfection, all, virtue and difcre- 
tion? Has he not Sumours to be endured, as well as 
kindnetfes to be enjoyed ? South. 

8. A trick; a practice. 

l like not the bamour of lying: he hath wronged 
me in fome bumvurs: 1 thould have borne the hu- 
piour’d letter to her. ; gi? Shak/p. 

©. Caprice; whim; predominant inclination. 

Im private, men are more bold in their own 
humours and in confort, men are more obnoxious 
to others Bumours ; therefore it is good to take both. 

Bacon. 
To Hu'mour. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To gratify; to footh by compliance. 

If I had a fuit to mafter Shallow, I would bumour 
his men; if to his men, 1 would curry with matter 
Shallow. Sbakefpeare. 

lt I were Brutus now, and he were Caffius, 

He thould not Samcur me. Sbhake/peare. 

Obedience and. fubjection were never enjoin’d by 
God to umour the pafitons, lufts and vanities of 
thofe who are commanded to obey our governours. 


Swift. 
You Sumour me, when I am fick 
Why not when I’m fplenetick ? i Pope. 
Children are fond of fomething which strikes 
their fancy moft, and fullen and regardlefs of every 
thing elfe, it they are not bumcured in that fancy. 
Watts's Logick. 
2. To fit; to comply with. 
To after age thou fhalt be wrt the man, 
That with fmooth air could bumour beit our tongue. 
Milton. 
‘Tis my part to invent, and the muficians to bu- 
mour that invention. Dryden’s Preface to Albion. 
Fountainbleau is fituated among rocks and woods, 
that give a fine variety of favage profpects : the 
king has 4bumeured the genius of the place, and only 
made ufe of fo much art as is neceflary to regulate 
nature. Addifon, 
Humr. x. j [corrupted perhaps from bump. 
See Bump.] The protuberance formed 
by a crooked back. 
"Thefe defeéts were mended by matches; the eyes 


were opencd in the next generation, and the bump 
fell. Tatler. 


Hu'mppack.. f. (bump and back.] Crook- 
ed back ; high fhoulders. 
The chief of the family was bora with a bump- 
back and very high noic, atler, 
HumPpsackED. adj. Having a crooked 
back. 
Jo HUNCH. v. a. [hufch, German. ] 
1. To ftrike or punch with the fits. 
Jack’s friends began to bunch and puh one 


another: why don’t you go and cut the poor fellow 
down? Arbuthnot. 


2. (Hocker, a crooked back, German. } ‘To 
crook the back. 
Thy crooked mind within buncb’d out thy back, 
And wander’d in thy Ismbs. Dryden. 
HuncnupalcKen. adj. [hunch and back. | 
Having a crooked back. 
His perfon deformed to the higheft degree, flat- 
noted, and bunchbacked. L’ Eftrange. 
But 1 more fear Creon? 
To take that Lunchback'd moniter in my arms, 
Fh’ excre(cence of a man. Dryden's Oedipus. 
The fecond daughter was ee haggard, pale, 
with (aucer-eyes, a fharp nofe, and buncobacked. 
Arbutbnot's Hifory of Jobn Bull. 
JIu’NDRED. adj. Pund, and pundped, 
Saxon; Aonderd. Dutch.) ‘The number 


confifting of ten multiplied by ten. 


HUNDREDTH. adj. 


Hune. 


once. 
HU'NGER. x. f. [pungen, Saxon ; bonger, 


z. Any violent defire. 


To Hu'NGER. v. x. 


HUN 
A hundred altars in her temple {moke, 
A thoufand bleeding hearts her pow’r invoke. 
Dryd. En. 
Many thoufands had feen the tranfactions ofi our 
Saviour, and many 4undred thoufands received an 
account of them from the mouths of thofe who were 
eye-witnefles. Addifon. 


HU'NDRED, % f r 
1, A company, body, or collection con- 


fiting of an hundred. 

Very ‘few will take this propofition, that God 
is pleafed with the doing of what he himfelf com- 
mands, for an innate moral principle: whofoever 
does fo, will have reafon to think Lundreds of pro- 
pofitions innate. Locke. 

Lands, taken from the ‘enemy, were divided 
into centuries or bundreds, and diitributed amongit 
the foldiers. Arbuthnot. 


2. Acanton or divifion of a county, per- 


haps once containing an hundred manors. 


( Hundredum, low Latin; hundrede, old |, 


French. ] 

Impofts upon merchants do feldom good to the 
king's revenue ; for that that he winsin the Auedred, 
he lofeth in the fhire. Bacon. 

For juftice they had a bench under a tree, where 
Ket fat, and with him two of every busdred whence 
their companies had been raifed: here complaints 
were exhibited. Hayward, 
[Pundneonteozopa, 
Saxon.] The ordinal of an hundred; the 


tenth ten times told. 


We fhall not need to ufe the bundredth part of 


that time, which themfelves beitow in making in- 
vectives. Hooker. 

If this medium is rarer within the fun’s body 
than at its furface, and rarer there than at the 
hundredth part of an inch from its body, and rarer 
there than at the orb of Saturn, I fee no reafon why 
the increafe of denfity thould ttop. Newton. 


hang. | 
A wife fo bung with. virtues, fuch a freight, 
What mortal fhoulders can fupport? Dryden's Juvenal. 
A room that is richly adorned, and hung round 
with a great variety of pictures, ftrikes the eye at 
2AN 


Dutch. } 
1. Defire of food; the pain felt from fafting. 


An uneafy fenfatiomat the tomach for food. When 
the ftomach is empty, and the fibres in their natural 
tenfion, they draw up fo clofe as to rub againft each 
asher, fo as to make that fenfation: but when the 
are diftended with food, it is again removed; ied 
when a perfon fafteth fo long as for want of {pirits, 
or nervous fluid, to have thofe fibres grow too flaccid 
to corrugate, and then we fay a perfon has fafted 
away his ttomach. Quincy. 

Thou fhalt ferve thine enemies in Sager and in 
thit. Deut, xxvii, 48. 

The fub acid part of the animal fpirits, being caft 
off by the lower nerves upon the coats of the ftomach, 
vellicates the fibres, and thereby produces the fente 
we call bunger. - Grew. 

Something vifcous, fat and oily, remaining in the 
Romach, dettroys the fenfation of hunger. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


The immaterial telicities we expect, do naturally 
fuggeft the neccility of preparing our appetites and 
bungers for them, without which heaven can be no 
heaven to us. Decay of Piety. 

For bunger of my gold I dye. Dryden, 

Mee the noun. | 
te To feel the pain of hunger. 
My snore having, would be as a fauce 
To make me burger more, Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 
Widely they gapc, and to the eye they roar, 
As if they bunger’d for the food they bore. Cow/ey. 


2. To defire with great eagernefs ; to long. 


Doft thou fo bunger for my empty chair, 
That thou wilt needs inve(t thee with my honours, 
Before thy hour be ripe? O, foolith youth, 


Hu! ncERBIT. 
Hu'xGERBITTEN. 


[The pretere and part. paf..of 


HUN 
Thou feek'ft the greatnefs that will overwhelmthee } 
Stay but a little. Shake/peare’s, Henry 1V. p, it. 
Y I content me, 

And from the fing of famine fear no harm,, 
Nor mind it, fed with better thoughts that feed 
Me bung'ring more to do my Father’s will. Milton, 
| adj. [hunger and zR 
' ained or weakene 
with hunger. 

Flis ftrength thall be Lungerdjtten. Fob. xviii, 12. 

Thyfelf 


Bred up in poverty and ftraits at home ; 
Loft in a defert here, and bungerdir. Milton. 
Hu/xceEr Ly. adj. | fromm hunger.) Hungry; 
in want of nourifhment. 
His beard 
Grew thin and bungerly, and feem’d to afk 
His fops as he was drinking. Shakefpeare, 
Hu’nGgrvy. adv. With keen appetite. 
You have fav’d my longing, and I feed 
Moft bungerly on your fight. Shakefpeare. 
They are all but ftomachs, and we all but food 5. 
They eat us bungerly, and, when they’re full, 
They belch us. _  Shake/peares. 
Hu!NGERSTARVED. adj. [hunger and flaru- 
ed.| Starved with hunger; pinched by 
want of food. | 
All my followers to th” eager foe 
Tum back, and fly like Mips before the wind, 
Or lambs purfu'd by bungerfiarved wolves. Shake/pe 
Go, go, chear up thy bungerflarved men, Shake/p. 
As to fome holy houfe th’ atflicted came, 
Th’ bungerflarv'd, the naked, and the lame, 
Want and difeafes, fled before her name. Dryden. 
Hu'norep. adj. [from hunger.| Pinched! 
by want of food. 
Odours do jn a fmall degree nourifh, and we fee 
men an bungred love to {mell. hot bread. Bacon. 
HU'NGRILY. aave [from hungry.) With 
keen appetite 
Thus much to the kind rural gods we owes: 
Who pity'd fuffering mortals long ago ; 
When on harfh acorns bungrily they fed, 
And gave ’em nicer palates, better bread. Drydens- 
Hu'nGRry. adj. Fionn? inal 


1. Feeling pain from want of food. 
That face ot his the bungry cannibals 
Would not have touch’d, would not have ftain’d: 
with blood. Sbake/peare, 
By eating before he was bungry, and drinking” 
before he was dry, he was fure never to cat or drink 
much at a time, Temple... 
They that talk thus may fay that a man is always 
hungry, but that he does not always feel it; whereas- 
hunger confifts in that very fenfation. Lockes 
2. Not fat; not fruitful; not prolifick ;. 
more difpofed to draw from other fub- 
ftances than to impart to them. 

Cafius hasa lean and bungry look. Shake/pearee- 
‘The more fat water will bear fop beit; for the 
bungry water doth kill its un€tuous nature. Bacon. 
In rufhy grounds fprings are found at the firft and 
fecond fpit, and fometimes lower in a Sumgry gravel. 
i Mortimer. 

To the great day of retribution our Saviour reters 
us, for reaping the fruits that we here fow inthe 
mott bungry and barren foil, Smalridge’s Sermons. - 


Hunks. x. f. [dunfker, fordid, Iflandick.] , 
A covetous fordid wretch; a mifer; as 
curmudgeon. 

The old bunks was well ferved, to be tricked out | 
of a whole hog for the fecuring of his puddings. ~ 
L' Effranges 
She has a hutband, a jealous, covetous, old bunkse 
Dryden, - 
Irus has given all the intimations of being a clofe 
bunks, worth money. 


Jo HUNT. v. a. [Juntian, Saxon, from. 
pund, a dog: 
te To chafe wild animals. 
The man that once did fell the lion’s fkin, 
While the bealt Jiv'd, was kill'd in buzring him. 
Sbuke/peare. 
Wale 


Addi Ce ] 


HUN 
Wilt thou St the prey for the lion, or fill the 
“appetite of the young lions ? Fob. xxxviii. 39. 
We fhould fingle every criminal out-of the herd, 
and Sunt him down, however formidable and over- 
grown; and, on the contrary, fhelter and defend 
virtue. $ Addifon. 
2. To purfue ; ‘to follow clofe. 
‘Evil thall ynt the violent man'to overthrow him. 
Pf. cxi. 
The heart ftrikes five hundred forts of pulfes in 
an hour, and is Sunted unto fuch continual palpita- 
‘tions, through anxiety, that fain would it break. 
Harvey'on Confumptions. 
3. To fearch for. 


Not cértamiy affirming any ‘thing, but by con- 
ferring of ‘times and monuments, 1 do Sunt out a 
probability. Spenfer. 

All thats found in books is not rightly deduced 
from principles: fuch anvexamenvevery reader’smind 
is not forward to make, efpecially in thofe who have 
given themfelves up to aparty,/and only Sunt for what 
may favour and:fupport the tenets of it. Locke. 

4, Todire&t or manage hounds in thechace. 
‘He ‘hunts a pack of dogs better than any, and is 
famous for finding hares. ` Mddifon. 
To HUNT. v. n.: ` 
r. To follow the thafe. 
' When he returns from birting 
I will not fpeak with him. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 

Efau weag to the field to bunt tor venifon. 

Gen. xxvii. 5. 

One followed ftudy and knowledge, and another 
‘hawking and banting. Locke. 

On the old pagan tombs, maiks, bunting matches, 
and Bacchanals are very common. Addi/on on Italy. 

2. To purfue or fearch. 

Very much of kin to this is the éumting after 
arguments to»makelgood one fide of a queftion, and 
wholly to neglect and refule thofe which favour the 
other fide. Locke. 

Hur. x. f. (from the verb. ] 
1. A pack of-hounds. * 

Thecommon burt, though from their rage reftrain'd 
By fov’reign power, her company difdain'd 
Grinn’das they pafs'd. Dryden's Hind and Panther. 

2. ‘A chace. 

The dunt is up, the morn is bright and gray ; 

The fields are fragrant, and the woods are green. 
: Sbatke/peare. 
3. Porfuit. 
I’ve heard 'myfelf proclaim'd 3 
And by the happy hollow of a tree, 
Efcap’d the bunt. Shakefpeare’s King Lear, 


Hou'xrer. 2. f. (from busit. ] 
t. One who chafes animals for paftime or 


food. 

If thofe Enzlith lords had been good hunters, and 
reduced the mountains, boggs, and woods within the 
limits of forefts, chaces, and parks, the foreft law 
would have driven them into the plains, 

Davies on Ireland. 

Down from a hill the beaft that reigas.in woods, 
Firtt bunter then, purfu'd a gentle brace, 

Goodlicht of all the foreft, hart and hind. Milton. 

Another's crimes th’ unhappy bunter bore, 
Giutting his father’s eyes with guilcdefs gore. 


Dryden's Æn. 


This was the arms or device of our old Roman 
bunters, a patlage of Manilius let us know the pagan 
bunters had Meleager for their patron. Addifon, 

Bold Nimrod firit the favage chace began, 

A mighty bunter, and his game was man. Pope. 
2. A dogithat fcents game or beatts of prey. 
Of dogs, the valu’d file ’ 
Diftinguithes the {wift, the flow, the fubsle, 
The houfekeeper, the’ hunter.  Shakefp. Macbeth, 
Hu'NTInGHorn. n. f. [hunting and born. | 
A bugle; a horn ufed to cheer the hounds. 
Whilft a boy, Jack ran from fchool, 
Fond of his buntingborn and pole. Prior. 
Hu'nrress. 2. f [from hunter.) A wo- 
man that follows the chace. 
+ And thow thrice crowned queen of night, Survey 
With 'thychafte eye, trom thy pale {phere above, 


Hurps. 2. J 
To HURL. v.a. [from Auorlt, to throw 


2. To utter with vehemence. 


H U R 
Thy buktrefs’ name, that my full life doth fway. 
Shake/peare. 
Shall I call 
Antiquity from the old fchools of Greece, 
To teftify the arms of chaftity ? 
Hence had the buxtrefs Dian her dread bow, 
Fair filver-thatted queen, forever chaite., Milton. 
Let old Arcadia boaft her ample plain, 
Th’ immortal Suntre/s, and her virgin train ; , 
Nor envy Windfor. Pope. 
Homer reprefents Diana with ‘her quiver at her 
fhoulder; but at the'fame time he defcribes her as 
an deatrefs. Broome, 


Hu’xrsman. 2.f. [hunt and man. 
1. One who delights in the chace. 


Like as a hunt/man, after weary chace, 

Seeing the game efcape from him away, 

Sits down to reft him, Spenjer's Sonnets. 
Such game, whilft yet the world was new, 

‘The mighty Nimrod did \purfue : 

What bunt/man of our feeble race, 


Or dogs, dare fucha montfter chace ? Waller. 


2. The fervant whofe office it is to manage 


the chace. 
Apply this moral rather to the Lunt/man, that 
managed the chace, than tothe mafter. L’E/trange: 


HU'NTSMANSHIP. a. /. [from brintfman. | 


The qualifications of a hunter. 
At court your fellows every day 
‘Give the art of rhiming, Suxt/man/bip, or iis 


enne. 


Hvu’'rDLE. x. f. [pyndel, Saxon ] 
1. A texture of fticks woven together; a 


crate. 
The fled, the tumbril, Surd/es and the flail, 
Thefe all muft be prepar’d. Dryden's Georg. 


z. Grate on which criminals were dragged 


to execution. 
Settle your fine joints "gainft Thurfday next, 
Or I will drag thec on a burdle thither. Shake/peare. 
The blackf{mith was hanged, drawn, and quartered 
at Tyburn; taking pleafure upon the bwrdle, to 
think that he fhould be famous in after-times. Bacon. 
The refufe of ia or flax. 


infwor th. 


down, Iflandick ; or, according to Skin- 
ner, from avhirl. 


1. To throw with violence ; to drive im- 


petuoufly. 
If heav’ns have any grievous plagues in ftore, 
O, let then: keep it ‘tll thy fins’be ripe, 

And then burl down their indignation e 
On thee! Shukefpeare’s Richard MI. 
He holds vengeance in his hand, 

To burl upon their headsthat break hislaw, Shakes, 
Lwith my nails digg'd ftones out of the ground, 
To Aur/at the beholders of myihame. Sbakefpesre. 

If he thruft him of hatred, or burl at him ’by lay- 
ing of wait. Numb. xxxv. 20. 
They ufe both the right hand and the lelt in 
hurling Rones. Cbron, xii. 2. 
Hurl ink and wmit, 
As madmen itunes., 
His darling fons, 
Hurl'd ħeadlong to partake with us, fhall curfe 


Their frail original and faded blifs. Niilton, 
She trikes the Jute ; but if it found, 
Threatens to burl it on the ground. Waller. 


Corrupted tight of knowledge burl'd 
Sin, death, and ignorance, o'er all the world. 
Denbamm. 
Young Phaeton, 
From Eaft to North irregularly bur/'d, 
Finit fet himfelfon fire, and then the world. Dryden, 
Conjure him far to drive the Grecian train, 
And burl'd them headlong to their fleet and main. 
Pope. 
{ Hurler; 
French, to make an howling or hideous 


noife.]} This {enfe is not in ule. 
The glad merchant that does view 
His thip far come from wat'ry wildernels, 
He burli out vows, 


Hovu'rir. 
Hvu’rLYBURLY. § 


Ben. Fonfon, 


To HURRY. v.om. (p 


Sperfer. 


HUR 
Highly they rag’d againft the Higheft, 


Hurling defiance towards the vaults of heav’n, 
Milton, 


3. To play at a kind of game. 


Hurling taketh its denomination from throwing 
of the ball, and is of two forts ; to goals, and to 
the country : for burling to goals there are fifteen 
or thirty players, more or lefs, chofen out on each 
fide, who ttrip themfelves, and then join hands in 
ranks, one againft another: out of thefe ranks they 
match themfelves by pairs, one embracing another, 
and fo pafs away ; every of which couple are to 
watch’one another during this play. Carew, 


Hur. ». J. {from the verb.] Tumult ; 


riot ; commotion. 
Hein the fame byr? murdering fuch as he thought 


would withftaod his defire, was chofen king. 
Knollese 


HU'RLBAT. 2. f. [hurl and bat.) Whirlbat. 


Ainfworth. 


HuU'RLER. ~.f..[from burl. ] One that plays 


at hurling. 
The burlers mut hurl manto man, and not two fet 
uponone man atonce. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 


Hv’rtwinp. 2. f [hurl and wird.) A 


whirlwind ; a violent guft. A word not 


in ufe. 
Like {catter’d down by howling Eurus blown, 
By rapid bur/winds trom his-manfion thrown.Sandys. 
lz. J- [from the French ; 
hurlubrelu, inconfider- 
ately.) Tumult; commotion ; buftle. 
Winds take thy ruffian billows by the top, 
That with the burly death itlelf awakes.. Sbake/p. 
Poor difcontents, 
Which gape and rub the elbow at the news 
Of burlyburly innovation. Shake/peare, 
Methinks, I fee this Surly all on foot. Shuke/p. 
All places were filled with tumult and burly- 
burly, every man mealured the danger by his own 
fear; and fuch a pitiful cry was in every place, 
and in cities prefently to be beficged, Knolles, 


HU'RRICAN E. } 2. fe [buracan, Spanith 3 
Hvu'rrICANO. $ 


ouragan, Fr.] Æviolent 
ftorm, fuch as is often experienced in the 


weftern hemifphere. 
Blow winds, and crack your cheeks ; 
Your cataraéts and Aurricanoes (pout! Shake/peare. 
A ftorm or Surricano, though but the force of air, 
makes a ftrange havock where it comes. Burnets 
A poet who had a great genius for tragedy, made 
every man and woman too in his plays ftark raging 
mad: all was tempeituous and bluftering ; heaven 
and earth were coming together at every word; 2 
mere hurricane fram, the beginning totheend. Drys. 
The minitters of tate, who gave us law, 
In corners with felected friends withdraw ; 
There, in deaf murmurs, folemnly are wife, 
Whifp'ring like winds, ere hurricanes arife. Drydew. 
So, where our wide Numidian waftes extend, 
Sudden th’ impetuous 4burriganes defcend, 
Wheel through the air, in circling eddies play, 


Tear up the fands, and {weep whole plains away. 
x Addifor. 


di) 
H U'RRIER., n. f. [from hurry] One that 


hurries; a difturber. ; 

Mars, that horrid burricr of mem.. Chapman, 
engan, to plunder, 
Saxon: burs was likewife a word nfed 
by the old Germans in urging their horfes 
to fpeed; but feems the imperative of 
the verb.| ‘To haften; to put into pre- 
cipitation or confufion ; to derive con- 
fufedly. 

Your nobleg will not hear you; but are gone 
To offer fervice to your enemy ; 

And wild amazement hurries up and down 
The little nomber of your doubtful friends. 
For whom all this hatte 


Of midnight march, and Aurry'd meeting erry 


Impctuous lufl burries him on to fatisfy it. Sowrd. 
6 E 2 That 


Shake 


HUR 


That hurry'd o'er 
Such fwarms of Englith to the neighb’ring fhore. 
Dryden. 
A man has not time to fubdue his paflions, 
eftablith his foul in virtue, and come up to the 
perfection of his nature, before he is burried off the 
ft Addifon. 
Stay thofe fudden gufts of paffion, 
That durry you away, Rowe's Royal Convert. 
ltf a council be called, or a battle fought, you are 
not coldly informed, the reader is burried out of 
himfelf by the poet’s imagination. 
Pope's Preface to the Iliad. 
Jo Hurry. vw n. ‘Yo move on with 
precipitation. 
Did you but know what joys your way attend, 
You would not 4wrry to your journey’s end. Dryd. 
Hou’rry. x. /. [from the verb.] Tumult; 
precipitation ; commotion. 
Among all the horrible 4zrries in England, Ireland 
was then almoft quiet. Hayward, 
It might have pleated him in the prefent heat and 
berry of his rage; but muft have difpleafed him in- 
finitely in the fedate reflection. South, 
After the violence of the 4xrry and commotion 
was over, the water came to a {tate fomewhat more 
calm. Woodward. 
Ambition raifes a tumult in the foul, it inflames 
the mind, and puts it into a violent Surry of thought. 
Addifon. 
A long train of coaches and fix ran through the 
heart, one after another, in a very great burry. 
Addifon. 
1 do not include the life of thofe who are in a 
perpetual Surry of affairs, but of thofe who are not 
always engaged. Addifon. 
The pavement founds with ‘trampling feet, 
And the mixt bærry barsicades the {treet. 
s Gay’s Trivia. 
Hurst. n. f. [pynyt, Saxon.] A grove 
or thicket of trees. Ainfworth. 
To HURT. v. a. preter. I burt; part. paf. 
Ihave hurt. {pynt, wounded, Saxon ; 
beurter, to ftrike, French. ] 
xy. To mifchief; to harm. 
He that overcometh fhall not be burt of the fecond 
. death. Revelations. 
Virtue may be affail’d, but never burt ; 
Surpriz’d by unjuft force, but not enthrall’d. Milton. 
“Fhe Adonis of the fea is fo called, becaufe it is a 
loving and innocent th, that burts nothing that 
has life. ; Walton. 
2. To wound; to pain by fome bodily 
harm. 
My heart is turn’d to ftone: I ftrike it, and it 
Aurts my hand. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 
Jt breeds contempt 
For herds to litten, or prefume to pry, 
When the burt lion groans within his den. Dryden, 
3. To damage; to impair. 

* See thou burt not tbe oil and wine. 
Hurr. xf. {from the verb. } 
1. Harm’ mifchief. ; 

The burt thereby is greater than the good. 
Spenfer. 
I have flain a man to my burt. Genesis. 
I found it ftand there uncorrected, as if there had 
been no 4urt done, | Baker on Learning. 
2. Wound or bruife. 
Where is the wounded ? 
-—There will be large cicatrices to fhew the people : 
he received feven Suris i’ th’ body. 
: Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
Carte? adventured bravely, and received two great 
bxrts in his body. Hayward. 
‘The pains of ficknefs and burts, hunger, thirft 
ard cold, all men fee}. Lecke. 
In arms aod fcience ’tis the fame, 
Our rival’s 4ur:s create our fame, 
3. Injury ; wrong. 
Why fhould damage grow.to the burt of the King ? 
Ezra. 
Hou’ater. ze fe [from burt.] One that 
does harm, 


Revelations. 


Prior. | 


HUS 
Hu'rTrUt, adj. [hurt and fall] Mif- 


chievous ; pernicious. 


Secret neglect of our duty is but only our own 
hurt: one man’s contempt of the common prayer 
of the church of God may be mof burtful unto many. 


The burtful hazle in the vineyard hun, 
Nor plant it to receive the fetting fun. 
. Dryden's Georgics, 

Hu RtFuLLY. adv. [from hurtful] Mif- 
chievoufly ; pernicioufly. 

Hu'rtruiness. a fe [from hurtful.] 
Mifchievoufnefs ; pernicioufnefs. 

To Hu'RTLE. v. x. [heurteur, French; 
urtare, \talian.] To clath; to fkirmith ; 
to run againft any thing’; to joftle ; to 
meet in fhock and encounter. Hanmer. 

The noife of battle burt/ed in the air. Shake/p. 
Kindnefs 
Made him give battle to the lionefs, 
Who quickly fell before him ; in which burslingy. 
From miferable lumber I awak’d. 

Shakefp. As you like it, 

To move with vio- 

lence or tmpetuofity. This is probably 

the original of burl. Obfolete. 
His harmful club he gan to durtle high, 
And threaten battle to the fairy knight. Fairy Queen. 


To HU'RTLE. wv. a. 


Hu'arveperry. 2. f. [biort bar, Danish. ] 


Bilberry ; bacca vitis idee. 
Hu’rRTLESS. adj. [from hurt-] 
1. Innocent ; harmlefs; innoxious ; doing 
no harm. 
Unto her home he oft would go, 
Where bold and surt/e/s many a play he tries, 
Her parents liking well it fhould be fos 
For fimple goodnefs thined in his eyes. 
She joy’d to make proof of her cruelty 
On gentle dame, fo burtle/s and fo true. 
Fairy Queen, 


Sidney. 


Shorter ev’ry gafp he takes, 
And vain efforts and burtle/s blows he makes, 
ave Dryden's Zin. 
2. Receiving no hurt. 
Hur TLEssLy. adv. [from hartle/s.) With- 
out harm. 

Your neighbours have found you fo bxrtlefsly 
ftrong, that they thought it better to re(t in your 
friendfhip than make new trial of your enmity. 

Sidney. 
Hu'xruessness. x. f. [from burilds.] 
Freedom from any pernicious quality. 
HU'SBAND. x. /. [hofsband, matter, Danihh, 
from bouje and bonda, Runick, a matter. | 
1. The correlative to wife; a man married 
to a woman. 

Thy bufeand is thy lord, thy life, thy keeper, 
Thy head, thy fovereign, Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 

Why, woman, your 4xz/oand is in his old lunes 
again : he fo takes on yonder with my bu/band, and 
fo rails againft all married mankind. Shakefpeare. 

This careful bu/band had been long away, 
Whom his chatte wite and little children mourn. 


The contract and ceremony of marriage is the 
occafion of the-denomination of relation of bg/band. 
Locke, 
2. The male of animals. i 
Ev’n though a fnowy ram thou fhalt behold, 
Prefer him not in hafe, for by/band to thy fold. 
Dryden. 
3. An ceconomift ; a man that knows and 
practifes the methods’ of frugality and 
profit. Its poetic is always modified 
by fome epithet implying bad or good. 
Edward I. thewed himfelf a right geod bufband ; 
owner of a ordfhip ill hufbanded. Davieson Ireland, 
I was confidering the fhortnefs of life, and what 
ill bufbands we are of fo tender a fortune. Collier. 
4.. A tiller of the ground; a farmer. 


Hooker. j 


H U'SBANDLESS. 


Dryden. 


- pafturage. 


HUS 


Hafband's work is laborious and hard. 
Rubberd's Taler: 
J heard a great bu/band fay, that it was a common 
error to think that chalk helpeth arable grounds. 
Bacone. 
In thofe fields : 
The painful bu/band plowing up his ground, 
Shall tind all fret with ruft, both pikes and thields. 
Hakewil{, 
Lf continu’d rain 
The lab’ring 46u/band in his houfe reftrain, 
Let him forecatt his work. Dryden's Georgict, 


To Hu'spanp. v. a. [from the noun. | 
1. To fupply with an hufband. 


Think you I am no ftronger than my fer, 

Being fo father’d and fo bufbanded ? Shake/pearte 
If you thall prove 

This ring was ever her’s, you thall as eafy 

Prove that I bx/banded her bed in Florence, 

Where yet the never was. Shake/pearte. 
In my right, 

By me invefted, he compeers the beft. 

— That were the moft, if he thould bu/band you. 


Shake/peares 
z. To manage with frugality. 
It will be paftime paffing excellent, 
If it be by/banded with modetty. Shakefpeare.. 


The French, wifely bufbanding the poffefion of a 
victory, kept themfelves within their trenches. 
Bacon's Henry VII, 
If thou be mafter-gunner,.fpend not all 
That thou canft fpeak at once; but bufand.it, 
And give men turns of fpeech. Herbert. 


3- To till; to cultivate the ground with 


proper management. 
A farmer cannot 4u/band his ground, if he fits at 
a great rent. Bacon. 
adje. 


from hujfband. \, 
Without an hufband. l 


A widow, bufbandiefs, fubject to tears 5 
A woman, naturally born to fears. 


Shakefp.. 


HusBANDLy. adj. [from bufoand.} Frugal; 


thrifty.. 
Bare plots full of galls, if ye plow overthwart. 
And compafs it then, is a bu/bandly part. Tuffer. 


HU'’'SBANDMAN. z. f. [bufbaxd and man.], 


One who wọrks in tillage. 
This: Davy ferves you for good ufes; he is your- 
fervingman, and your by/bandman, Shake/pearee. 
The mule being more fwift in his labour than 
the ox, more ground was allowed to the mule by 
the bu/oundman, Broome.. 


Hu'sBANDRY. adj. [from hufand. | 
1. Tillage; manner of cultivating land. 


He began with a wild method to run over all the 
art of bx/bandry, efpecially employing his tongue- 
about well dunging of a field. Sidney. 

Atk’'d if in bu/bandry he ought did know, 

To plough, to plant, to reap, or fow. Hubberd’s Tale. 

Hufbandry fupplieth all things neceflary for food. 

Spenfere. 

Peace hath from France too long been chas’d ; 
And all her 4x/éandry doth lie on heaps, 

Corrupting in its own fertility. Sbake/p. Henry Vo 
Her plenteous womb 
Expreffeth its full tilth and bafbandry. — Shakefp. 

The feeds of virtue may, by the Sufoandry of 
Chriftian’ counfel, produce better fruit than the 
ftrength of felf-nature. . Raleigh. 

Hufbandry the Spaniards wanting in the valleys of 
Mexico, could not make our wheat bear feed. 

Raleigh, 

A family governed with order will fall, naturally 
to the feveral trades of bu/bandry, tillage, and, 
Temple. 
Let any one confider the difference between an, 
acre of land fown with wheat, and an acre of the 
fame land lying without any 4u/bandry upon its, 
and he will tind that the improvement of Jabour 
makes the value, Locke., 


2. Thrift; frugality ; parfimony.. 


There’s bufbandry in heaven ;_ 
The candles are-all out. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
You have already faved feveral millions to the 
publick, and that what we afk is too inconfiderable 
b 


Ab -= a 


HUS 


to break into any rules of the ftrickeft good 
bufsandry. ; s Swift. 
3. Care of domeftick affairs. 
Lorenzo, 1 commit into your hands 
The bu/baxdry and manage of my houfe- Shake/p. 
HUSH. interje [Without etymology.) 
Silence! be ftill! no noife ! ` 
The king hath done you wrong; but 4u/b ! ’tis fo 
Shake/peare. 
There’s fomething elle todo; bu/b and be mute, 
Or elfe our fpell is marr’d. Sbhake/peare’s Tempeft. 
Husu. adj. [from the interjection.} Still; 


filent; quiet. 

As we often fee, againft fome ftorm, 

A Gilence in the heav’ns, the rack ftand fill, 

The bold winds fpeechlels; and the orb below 

As bujfb as death. Shake/peare’s Hamlet. 

Jo HusH. v. n. [from the intefjection. } 
To be fill; to be filent. 
This frown’d, that fawo'd, the third for hame 

did bluth; 

Another feemed envious or coy ; 

Another in her teeth did gnaw a rufh; 

But at thefe ftrangers prefence every one did buf.” 

Spenfer. 
Jo Husu. v. a. To fill; to filence; to 
quiet ; to appeafe. 
Yet can I not of fuch tame patience boaft, 

As to be bufbt, and nought atallto fay.  Shake/p. 
It was my breath that blew this tempeft up, 

Upon your ttubbo:n ufage et the pope ; 

But fince you are a gentle convertite, 

My tongue fhall bu/b again this ftorm of war, 

And make fair weather in your bluft’sing land. 

Sbhake/peare. 
Speak foftly ; 

All’s bufbtas midnight yet.’ Sbake/peare's Tempcff 
My love would fpeak ; my duty bu/bes me. Shak. 
When in a bed of traw we fhrink together, 

And the bleak winds thall'whiftle round our heads, 

Wilt thou then talk thus to me ? -Wilt thou then 

Hufb my cares thus, and thelter me with love ? 

Otway. 
Hufb'd as midnight filence go ; 
Je will not have your acclamations now. 
Her fire at length 1s kind, 

Calms ev’ry torm, and bufbes ev'ry wind ; 

Prepares his empire for his daughtes’s eafe, 

And for his hatching nephews {mooths the feas. 

Dryden, 
The court was bufbed, and a whifper ran. Addifor. 
Jo Husn xp. v. a. To fupprefs in filence ; 
to forbid to be mentioned. 
This matter is bu/bed up, and the fervants are forbid 
to talk of it. Pope. 
Hu’stfMoney. 2. f. (bub and money.) A 
bribe to hinder information ; pay to 
fecure filence. 
A dext’rous fteward, when his tricks are found, 

Hu fbmoney fends to all the neighbours round ; 

His matter, unfulpicious of his pranks, 

Pays all the caft, and gives thesillain thanks. Swifr. 

HUSK. 2. /. [4uld/ch, Dutch, or Auy/chen, 
from 4uys.) The outmott integument of 


fruits. 
Do but behold yon poor and ftarved band, 
And your fair thew fhail fuck away their fouls, 
Leaving them but the hales and Lys of men. 
Shakefpeare. 
Moft fecds, in theis growing, leave their bu/k or 
Tiad about the root. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Thy food thall be 
The frefb brook muffels, withered roots, and bu/ks 
Wherein the acorn cradled. Sbake/peare’s Temp f. 
Fruits ot all kinds, in coat 
Rough, or imooth rind, or bearded bu/ks, or thelt 
She gathers; tribute large! and on the board 
Heaps with unfparing hand, Milton. 
Some iteep their feeds, and fome in cauldrons boil 
O'er gentle nres; the exuberant juice to drain, 
And iv ei! the flate’ring bu/Rs with truittul grain. 
Dryden, 


Dryden. 


Some when the prefs 
Has drain’d the pulpous mafs, regale their fwine 


With the dry refuse ; thou, more wile, (baltiteep 


The bysin ahi and again employ f 
The pond’rous engine, Phillips. 
Barley for ptifan was firft fteeped in water till it 
{welled ; afterwards dried in the fun, then beat till 
the 4xu/k was taken off, and ground. 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Do not content yourfelves with mere words, left 
you feed upon bu/ks inftead of kernels. Watts. 
To lusk. v. a. [fromthe noun.] To ftrip 
off the outward integument. 
Hu'skep. adj [from Aufe |. Bearing an 
hufk ; covered with a hufk. te. 
Hu'sky. adj. [from 4ufe.] Abounding in 
huks; confifting of hutks. 
Mutt have found 
A bajky harveit from the grudging ground. 
Dryden's Virgil, 
With timely care 
Shave the goat’s thagey beard, left thou too late 
In vain fhould’tt feek a ftrainer, to difpart 
The bx/ky terrene dregs from purer mutt. Phillips. 
Hu'ssy. 2. f- [corrupted from houfewife : 
taken in an ill fenfe. A forry or bad 
woman; a worthlefs wench. It is often 
ufed ludicroufly in flight difapprobation. 
Get you in, buff go: now will I perfonate this 
hopeful young jade. Sowthern's Innocent Adultery. 
Hou'stines. 2. f. [puyzing, Saxon.} `A 
council ; a court held. 

To Hu'stxe. v. a. [perhaps corrupted from 
hurtle.\| To fhake together in confafion. 
Hu’swire.»./. [corrupted from boufewife. | 
»» A bad manager; a forry woman. It is 

common to ufe hoxfewife in a good, and 
hufwife or huffy in a bad fenfe. 
Bianca, 
A bu/wife, that, by felling her defires, 
Buys herfelf bread and cloth. Shake/peare's Othello, 
2. An economift ; a thrifty woman. 
Why fhould you want ? 
The bounteous bu/wife, Nature, on each bufh 
Lays her fulnefs betore you. Shakefpeare. 
To Hu'swire. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To manage with ceconomy and frugality. 
But bu/wifing the little Heav'n had lent, 
She duly paid a groat for quarter’s-rent 5 
And pinch’d her belly, with her daughters two, 
To bring the year about with much ado. Dryden. 


Hu'swirery. 2. f. [from bufarife.] 


1. Management good or bad. 
Good bufwifery trieuh 


To rife with the cock 5 
IN bufwifery. yeth 


Till nine of the clock. Tuffer. 
z. Management of rural bufinefs committed 
to women. 
If cheefes in. dairie have Argus his eyes, 
Tell Cifley the fault in her bufwifery lies. Tuffer. 
Hur. 2./. [putve, Saxon; buie, French. } 
A poor cottage. 
Our wand’ring faints, in woful ftate, 
To a fmall cottage came at laft, 
Where dwelt a good o!d honett yeoman, 
Who kindly did chefe faints invite 
In his poor but to pafs the nighr. 
Sore pierc’d by wintry wind, 
How many fhrink into the fordid Lut 
Of cheerlefs poverty ! Thomfor, 
Hurca. # /. [ppecca, Saxon ; buche, Fr. | 
A corn cheft. 
The beit way to keep them, after they are threfhed, 


is to dry them well, and keep them in dutches, or 
clofe cafks. Mortimer. 


To Huzz. v. ». [from the foand.] To 
buzz; to murmur. 
Huzza’. interj, A fhout; a cry of accla- 
mation. 
The buxzas of the rabble are the fame to a bear 
as they are to a prince. L’ Eftrange. 
You keep a parcel of roaring bullics about me 


Swift, 


H YD 
day and night;. buzzas and’ hunting-Herns neves 
let me cool.. Arbuthnot.. 
All fame is foreign, bur of true defert; 
Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart: 
One felf-approving hour whole years outweighs 
Of ttupid ftarers and of loud'buzzas. Pope.. 
To Huzza'. v. n. [from the interjetion.] 
To utter acclamation. y>? 
A caldron of fat beef, and' {toop of ales. 
On the buzzaing mob fhall fill prevail. 
: King's Cookerye- 
To Huzza’. v.a. To receive with acclae- 
mation. 


He was buzzaed into the court by feveral thou- 
. fands ef weavers and clothiers. Addifon. 
HY'ACINTH. n. f. [vax ; hyacinthey. 
Fr. hyacinthus, Latin. ! 
1.A flower. 

lt hath a bulbous root: the leaves are long and 
narrow: the ftalk is upright and naked,. the flowers 
growing:on the upper partin a {pike : the flowers 
confit each of one leaf, are naked, tubalofe, and 
cut into fix divifions at the brim, which are reo 
flexed : the ovary becomes a roundifh fruit with 
three angles, which’ is divided into three cells,. 
which are hiled with roundith feeds, Miller. 

The filken fleece, impurpl’d for the loam, 

Rival’d the byacinth invernalbloom, Pope's Ody/fty. 
2. The hyacinth is the fame with the lapis 
dyncurius of the ancients. It is. a Iefs 
thewy gem than any of the other red. 
ones. It is fetdom fmaller than a feed 
of hemp, or larger than a nutmeg, It 
is found of various degrees of deepnefs 
and palenefs ; but its-colour is always a 
deadith red, with aconfiderable admixture» 
of yellow ; its moft ufual is. that mixed: 
red and yellow, which we know by the 
name of flame-colour Hili on-Fofils. 
HyaciNTHINE, adj. [vaxwSw@ ] Made 
of hyacinths ; refembling hyacinths, 
Hy'apes.) 2. J. [ixis] A watery. cone 
Hy’aps. § fellation. 

Then failors quarter’d heav’n,.andsfound’a name 
For ev'ry fix’d and-ev’ry wand’ring ftar;. 

The pleiads, dyads. Dryden's -Georgicks.. 
Hy'anine. adj. [vzav@.], Glafly; cry- 
{talline ; made glafs ;. fembling glafs.. 

From heav’n-gate not far, founded in.view 

On the clear byaline, the glatly feas. Milton. 
Hy’sripous. adj. [vaz, Aybrida,. Latin 5 
Begotten between. animals. of different 
fpecies. 

Why fuch. different fpecies hsuldžnot only mingle 
together, but alfo generate an animal, and yet that 
that bybridous production Mould not again generates. 
is to me a inyitery. Raye. 

Hxpa'tipes. 2. f. [from dee.) ‘Little 
tranfparent bladders.of water in any part: 
moft common. in dropfical perfons, from 
a diftention or rupture of the lymphe Jucts. 

e Quincye 

All tHe water i3 contained in little bladders, ad- 
hering to the liver and peritoneum, known by the 
name of bydatizes. Wifeman.. 

Hy'pra. x. f. [Aydra, Latin.] A monfter 
with many heads flain’ by Hercules è 
whence any multiplicity of evils ts termed: 
a hydra 

New rehellions raife 
Their bydra heads, andthe falfe North difplays 
Her broken league to impherferpent wings. Miltone 

More formidable bydra ttands within, 

Whole jaws with iron-tecth feverely grine 
Subdu: 
The bydra of the many-headed hiffing crew. Dryd. 

Hy’pracogues. y. /. [deve and aye; hy- 
dvagogue, Fr.) Such medicines as occafion 
the difcharge of watery humours, which 
. 319- 


Drydens. 


H YD 
is generally ‘the cafe of the ftronger ca- 
tharricks, becaufe they Make moft for- 
cibly the bowels and their appendages. 
Yuincy. 
FY DRAv'LICAL. (adj. pees hydraulick. | 
Hypravu'iicx. § Relating to the con- 
veyance of water through pipes. 

Among ‘the engines in which the air is ufeful, 
pumps may be accounted, and other bydraulical 
engines. Derham. 

We have employed a virtūofo to make an by- 
draulièk enginc, in which a chymical liquor, re- 


fembling blood, is-driven through elaftick channels. 
Arbuthnot and Pope. 


HYDRAULICKS, n. /. [odog, water, and 
évrxa®, a pipe.) The {cience of conveying 
water through pipes or conduits. 

Hyvroce'ie. n.f. [vdpounan ; hydrocele, Fr. ] 
A watery rupture. i 

TlypROcE’PHALUS. x. J. [Udwgand xeGearn. | 
A dropfy in the head. 

A bydrceephalus, or dropfy of the head, is only 
incurable when the ferum is extravafated into the 
ventricles of the brain. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

HYDRO'GRAPHER, .f. [owe and yexdo ; 
hdyrographe, Fr.] One who draws maps 
of the fea. 

It may be drawn from the writings of our Sydro- 
graphers. Boyle. 

Hybvro/crarny. 2. /. [ue and yeaa; 
hydrographie, Fr.] Defcription of the 
watery part of the terraqueous ‘globe. 

Hy'promancy. u. /. [ede and perrie ; 
Aydromantie, Fr.] Prediction by water. 

Divination was invented by the Perfians: there 
are four kinds of divination ; Aydromancy ; pyro- 
mancy, aeromancy, and geomancy. Ayliffe. 

Hy'promeL. m. fe [odwp and mtr; hydro- 
mel, French.] Honey and water. 

Hydromel is a drink prepared of honey, being 
one of the moft pleafant and univerfal drinks the 
northern part of Europe affords, as well as one of 
the moft ancient. Mortimer. 

In fevers the aliments prefcribed by Hippocrates 
were ptifans and cream of barley : bydromel, that iS, 
honey and water, when there was no tendency to a 
delirium. Arbuthnot. 

HYDRO'METER. x. f. [odwpand wirp] An 
intrument to meafure the extent or pro- 
fundity of water. 

HYDRO'METRY. 2. f. [odwp and wazper. | 
‘The act of meafuring the extent of water. 

HYDRO'PHOBIA: 1. f. [vdpepepia; hydro- 
phobie, Fr ] Dread of water. 

Among thofe difmal yeptpms that follow the 
bitesof a mad dog, the bydropbobia, or dread of water 


is the moft remarkable. Quincy. 

Hy pRopPical. adj. [idgporixss ; hydro- 

Hyproricx. $ pique, Fr. from hydrops, 
Latin. ] 4 


1. Dropfical ; difeafed with extravafated 


water. 
Cantharides heat the watery parts of the body ; 
as urine, and bydrcpical water. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 
The world’s whole fap is funk : 
Vhe general balm the bydropick earth hath drunk. 
: Donne. 
Elydropical {wellings, if they be pure, are pel- 
lucid. Wifeman, 
Flydropick wretches by degrees decay, 
Growing the more, the more they watte away 5 
Ey their own ruins they augmented lye, 
With thirft and heat amidit a deluge try. Blackmore. 
One fort of remedy he ufes in dropfies, the water 
of the bydropicks, Arbuthnot. 
2. Refembling dropfy. 
Some men’s bydropick infatiablenefs learned to 
thirst the more, by how much more they drank. 


King Charles. 


HYDROSTA/TICAL. 


H Y M 
Every luftiis 'a'kind of bydropick diftémper, and 
the more we drink the more we thall thirft. Tillotfon. 
adj. ‘{vdeg and 
serixn..] Relating to hydroftaticks ; 
taught by hydroftaticks. 

A human body forming in fuch a fluid, willmever 
be reconcileable to thie bydroffatical law: there will 
be always fomething lighter beneath, and fomething 
heavier above ; becaufe bone, the heavielt in fpecie, 
will be ever in the midi. Bentley, 

HyYDROSTA'TICALLY. adv. [from hydrofta- 
tical.| According ‘to hydroftaticks. 

The weight of all bodies around the-earth is ever 
proportional to the quantity of their matter: for in- 
ftance, a pound weight, examined Aydroffatically, 
doth always contain an equal quantity of {olid mafs. 

Bentley. 


Hyprosra’tiexs. a:f. vdwe and særixn ; 


hydroftatique, Fr.| The fcience of weigh- 
ing fluids; weighing bodies in fluids. . 

Hypro'rick. z. f. [vdwe; Aydrotique, Fr. j 
Purger of water or phlegm. . 

He feems to have been the firft who divided 

purges into Aydroricks and purgers of bile. Arbuthnor. 
Hyen. (z. f. byene, Fr. hyena, Lat.] 
Hyt’na. f An animal like a wolf, faid 

fabuloufly to imitate human voices. 

I will weep when you are difpofed to be merry ; I 
will laugh like a yen, when you are inclined to 
fleep. Shake/peare. 

A wonder more amazing would we find; 

Th’ hyena fhews it, of a double kind: 

Varying the fexes in alternate years, 

- In one begets, and in another bears. Drydex’s Fables. 

The hyena was indeed well joined with the bever, 
as having alfo a bag in thofe parts, if thereby we 
underftand the 4yena odcrata, or civet cat. 

Brown's Vulgar Errors, 

The keen dyrray felleft of the fell. Thomfon. 

HYGROMETER. 2. f. [vveos and wergiw ; hy- 
grometre, Fr.) Ananftrument to meafure 
the degrees of moifture. 

A fponge, perhaps, might be a better bygrometer 
than the earth of the river. a Arbuthnot on dir, 

Hy'croscope. 7 f- [uve@ and cxorto ; 
hygrofeope, Fr.] An inftrument to fhew 
the moifture and drynefs of the air, and 
to meafure and eftimate the quantity of 
either extreme. Quincy. 

Moitture in the air is difcovered by Lygro/ccpes, 

i f- Arbuthnot. 

HYLA'RCHICAL. adj. [vyn and wexn.] Pre- 
fiding over matter. 

Hynt. v. / A fpecies of dog; unlefs it 
is by miftake for Lym. 

Avaunt, you cuts ! 

Maftiff, greyhound, mungril grim, 

Hound or fpaniel, brache or Lym; 

Or bobtail tike, or trundle tail, 

Tom will make him weep and wail. 
HY'MEN. ze f. [pone] 

1. The god of marriage. 

2. The virginal membrane. 

HYMENE'AL. im fr [ipb] A mar- 

Hymene/an. § riage fong. 

And heav’nly choirs the Aymencanfunge Milton. 

For her the fpoufe prepares the bridal ring ; 

For her white virgins bymeneals fing. Pope. 
HyMeENeE/AL. Qad. Pertaining to mar- 
HyMENE/AN. riage. 

The fuitors heard, and deem'd the mirthful voice 
A fignal of her bymeneal choice. - Pope's Odyfey. 

Hymn. u. fe [Aymne, Fr. vpr@.] An 
encomiaftick fong, or fong of adoration 
to fome fuperior being. 

As lear, in praife of mine own dame, 

So now in honour of thy motber dear, 

An honourable byma Icke thould trame. — Spenfer 

Our folemn Syms to fullen dirges change; 
Our bridal flow’rs ferve for a buried coarfe. Shaky. 
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Shakefpeare. 


H YP 
Whien fteel ‘grows 
Soft as the parafite's filk, let bym be made 
An overture for the wars. Shakefpeare’s Coriolana, 
There is ‘an bymn fung; but the fubjett of it 
is always the praifes of Adam, and Noah ‘and 
Abraham, concluding ever with a thankfgiving tor 


the nativity of our Saviour. Bacon. 
Farewell, ye happy hades, 
Where angels firft fhould practife bymws, and ftring 


"heir tuneful harps, when they to heav’n would fing. 
mea” apa 
ToHyMn. v. a. [opie] To praife in fongs 
to worhhip with hymns. 
Whiofe bulinefs were to ferve the Lord 
High up in heav’n, with fongs to bym» his throne. 


Milim, 
To HYN. v. n. To fing fongs of adqra- 
ton. 
They touch’d their golden harps, and bymning 
prais’d 
God and his works. Milton, 


He had not left alive this patient faint, 
This anvil of affronts, but fent him hence, 
To hold a peaceful branch of palm above, 
And bymn it inthe quire. Dryden's Spanifo Friar, 

Hy’mwicr. adj. [vr@.] Relating to 
hymns. 

He rounds the air, and breaks the ymmick notes 
In birds, heav’n’s chorifters, organick throats ; 3 
Which, if they did not die, mightfeem to be 
A tenthrank in the heavenly hierarchy. Donne. 

To Hyp. ‘w. a. [barbaroufly contracted 
from Aypochondriack.} To make melan- 
choly ; to difpirit. 

I have-been to the laft degree, bypped fince I faw 

you. Speélator. 

HY'PALLAGE. "n. f. [vrarreyn.] -A figure 
by which words change their cafes with 
each other. 

Hyrer. w. /. [A word barbaroufly cur- 
tailed by Prior from hypercririck.] A hy- 
percritick ; one more critical than ne- 
ceflity requires. Prior did-not know the 
meaning of the word. 

Criticks fread on other men, s 
And bypers upon them again. Prior. 

HYPE’RBOLA. n. f. (hyperbele, Fr. vxse 
and Beare.} In geometry, a fection of 
a cone made by a plane, fo that the/axis 
of the fection inclines to the oppofite leg 
of the cone, which in the parabola is 

arallel to it, and in the ellipfis interfects 
at. The axis of the hyperbolical fection 
will meet alfo with the oppofite fide of 
the cone, when produced above the vertex. 

4 Harrise 

Had the velocities of the feveral ‘planets been 
greater or lefs than they are, or had their diftances 
from the fun, or the quantity of the fun’s matters 
and confequently his attractive power been grcater 
or lefs than they are now, with the fame velocities, 
they would not have revolved in concentrick circles, 
but have moved in 4yperdolas very eccentrick. 

Bentley, 

Hy'rerBore.m./. [Ayperbole, Fr. v sseBorn. | 
A figure in rhetorick by which any thing 
is increafed or diminifhed beyond the 
exact truth : as, he runs fafter than light- 


ning. His poffefions are fallen to duf. 
He avas fo gaunt, the cafe of a flagellet was 
a manfion for him. Shakefp. 
Terms unfquar’d 
Which, from the tongue of roaring Typhon dropt, 
Would feem byperboles. Shake. Troilus and Crejjida. 
Taffata phrafes, tilken terms precife, 
Three pil’d byperdoles, fpruce attectation, 
Figures pedantical, thefe Summer flies, 
Have blown me full’of maggot oftentation. Shake/p, 
They were above the byperdoles, that fond poetry 
beftews upon its admired objects. Glanville. 
Hyperbolesy 


| 
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ee} 


YPOCHONDRI'ACK. 
bypochondres,] i 

te Melancholy ; difordered in the imagina- 

tion. 


Socrates laid down his life in atteftation of that 


H Y P 


FlySerbeler, fo daring and fo bold, 
Njifdaining bounds, are yet by rules control’d s 
Above the clouds, but yet within our fight, ) 
They mount with truth, and make a tow’ring flight. 
Granville. 
The common people undeltand raillery, or at leatt 
rhetorick, and will not take byderpoles in too literal 


adj, hypocondria. 
gue, Fr. from 


a fenfe, Swift. moft fundamental truth, the belief of one God; and 
Hy PeERBO'LICAL. adj. [Ayperboligue, Fr. yet he’s not recorded either as fool or hypochon- 
Hyperso'Lick. from hyperbola, Lat.] |  driack. „Decay of Piety, 
r. Belonging to the hyperbola; having the | 2° sae ke melancholy ; having the nature 

is aot 3 hyperbole. R ith Gal Arap her BN times mortal, and always 

RADE midier with are wit fulpected; as in great fears, and hypochondriacal 


iangles before, and behind with byperboliek lines, 
sims ; Gare Mufeun, 
The horny or pellucid coat of the eye rifeth up, 
as a hillock, above the convexity of the white of 
the eye, and is of an Ayperéalical or parabolical 
- figure. Ray on the Creation, 
2. [From Ayperbole.] Exaggerating or ex- 
tenuating beyond faé&. 
It is parabolical, and probably dyperbolical, and 
therefore not to be taken in a ftrit fenfe. Boyle. 
HyrerBo'LICALLY. adv. [from Ayperbo- 
tical. | 
F. In formof an hyperbola. 
2+ With exaggeration or extenuation. 
Yet may all-be folved, if we take it byperbolically. 
Brown, 
Scylla is feated upon a narrow mountain, which 
thrufts into the fea a fteep high rock, and byper~ 
bclically defcribed by Homer as inacceffible. 
Broome’s Notes on the Ody fey. 
HYPERBO'LIFORM.. adv. [hyperbola and 
Jorma.) Having the form, or nearly the 
form of the hyperbola.. 
Fiyperso/rean. nf. [Ayperboréen, Fr. 

hyperboreus, Lat,] Northern. 1 

YPERCRIUTICK. 2e- fa- [bypercritigue, Fr. 

Greg and xpirixos.] A critick exa@ or 

captious beyond ufe or reafon. 

| Thole bypercriticks in English poetry differ from 
the opinion: of the Greek and Latin judges,- from 
the Italians and French, and from-the general talte 
of all ages. Dryden, 

Hypercri' rica. adj. [from bypercritick. ] 
Critical beyond neceffity or ufe. 

We are far ftom impofing thofe nice and hyper- 
evitical punQilios,. which fome aftrologers oblige our 
gardeners to. Evelyn. 

Such 4ypercritical readers will confider my bu- 
finefs was to make a body of refined fayings, only 
taking care to produce them in the moft natural 
manner. Swift. 


pafiions, being a relaxation or forfaking of the fpirits. 


Bacon’s Natural Hißory. 
Hy'rocisT. n. f firsnisss ; hypocifte, Fr. 
Hyporif is an infpifated juice confiderably hard 
and heavy, of a fine fhining black colour, when 
broken. The ítem of the plant is thick and fiefhy ; 
and much thicker at the top than towards the bot- 
tom. ‘The fruits contain a tough glutinous liquor, 
gathered before they are ripe : the juice is expretfed, 
then formed into cakes. Hill. 
Hyro/crisy. z. f [Aypocrifie, French; 
uraxpioss.] Diffimulation with regard to 
the moral or religious chara@er. 
Next ttood Aypecri/y with holy leer, 
Soft fmiling and demurely looking down ; 
But hid the dagger underneath the gown. Dryden, 
Hypocrify is much more eligible than Open inti- 
delity and vice: it wears the livery of religion, and 
is cautious of giving fcandal: nay, continued difguifes 
are toogreat a conitraint: men would leave off their 
vices, rather than undergo the toil of pra¢tifing them 
in private. Swift, 
HY'POCRITE, x. f. [4ypocrite, French; 
irenpiras. 
1.-A diflembler in moralit 
He heartily 


y Or religion. 

rays fome occafion may detain us 
longer: dare {wear he. is no hypocrite, but prays 
from his heart. a 

_ A wife man hateth not the law; but he that isa 
hypocrite therein,-is as a thip ing torm. 


Ecclef. xxxiii. 3. 
_ Fair hypocrite, you feek to cheat in vain; 
Your filence argues, you alk time to reign. Dryden, 
The making religion necelfary to interet might 
increafe hypocrify ; but if one in twenty fhould be 
brought to true piety, and nineteen be only ypo- 
eritesy the advantage would ftill be great. Swift. 
2. A diffembler. 


Beware, ye honeft: 
Suffices virtue: but m 
Who fily f 
Hateful as f 
And throug 


n 


the third circling glafs 
ay 4bypocrites, 
eak one thing, another think, 
ell, ftill pleas'd unwarn’d drink on, 
h intemp’rance grow a while fincere, 


Hype’RMETER. z. f. [tase and pir egor, | Phillips. 
Any thing greater than the ftandard re- HYPOCRI'TICAL. | adj, from hypocrite. | 
quires. Hypocri’tick. f Di embling ; infin- 

When a man rifes beyond fix foot, he is an ży- | cere; appearing differently from the reality. 
permeter, and may be admitted into the tall club. ow you are confeffing your enormities; I know 


. Addifon. 
[ursercenwoie, a 
wth of fungous or 


it by that bypocritical, down-caft look. Dryden. 
. Whatever virtues may appear in him, they will 
be etteemed an hypocritical impofture on the world; 
and. in his retired pleafures, he will be prefumed a 


Hypersarco’'sis. z. f. 


and reex©.] The gro 
proud fleth, 


. f é libertine. Rogers. 
Peale ue trpe eforu, was iro a iP pa piedit Let others fkrew their bypocririck face. Swift, 
with precipitate, where y 4 more Ipeedily freed the | ry / EX: 
ulcer of its putrefattion. ifeman,| *AYPOCRITICALLY. adv. [from Aypocriti- 


cal.) With diffimulation;. without fin- 
cerity ; falfely. 
Simeon and Levi fpake not onl falfely, but in- 
fidioufly, nay Aypocritically, abu ing at once their 
__profelytes and their religion. Gov. of the Tongue. 
HypoGa'strick. adj. [Aypogustrique, Fr. 
bre and yesze.] Seated in the lower part 
of the belly. 
_The fwelling we fuppofed to rife from an effufion 
of ferum through all the hypogaftrick arterics. 
Wifeman. 


ya.) A name 


Hy'puen. n. f [ids] A note of con- 
junction : as vir-tue, ever-living. 
Hypwo'rick, 2. f. [imves.] Any medicine 


that induces fleep. 
HYPOCHO'NDRES. a. J. {hypocondre, Fr. 
regions fying on 


troyordeion.] The two 
each fide the cartilago enfiformis, and 
and the tip of the 


thofe of the ribs, 
breaft, which have in one the liver, and 
een. Quincy, 


in the other the fpl 
The blood moving too flowly through the celiack 
asm mefenterick arteries, produces various complaints 
bypochondres; from whence 


in the lower bowels and 
fuch perfons arc called hypochondriack, Arbuthnot, 


Hyroce'um. 2. f. üzeand 
which the ancient archite&s gave to all 
the`parts of a building that were under 
ground, as cellars and vaults, Harris. 

4. 
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HYPO'STA STS.2/. [Aytoftase, Froxésaoss.7 

i. Diftin& fubftance. . 

2. Perfonality, A term ufed in the doc- 
trine of the Holy Trinity. 

The onenefs of our Lord Jefus Chrift, referring 
to the feveral Aypoftafcs in the one eternal, indivi- 
fible, divine-nature, and the eternity of the Son’s 
generation, and his co-eternity and confubftantialiry 
with the Father, are affertions equivalent to thole 

__comprifed in the ancient fimple article. Hammond, 

Hyposra’ricau. adj. [hypoftatique, Fr. 
from hypoftafis. | l 

te Conftitutive; conftituent as ditin& in- 
gredients. 
_ Let our Carneades, warn men not to. fubfcribe to 
the grand doctrine of the chymitts, touching their 
three by poffatical principles, till. they have a little 
examined ic. Boyle, 


2. Perfonal; diftin@ly perfonal. 
Hyrporenu'se. m. f | bypotexufe, Er. tro- 
twscaz.| The line that fubtends the right 
angle of a right-angled triangle; the fub-. 
' tenfe.. 
The fq 
triangle, 
nudes. 


` 


uare of the bypotenufe in a rigħt-angled 
is equal to the fyuares. of the two other 


HYPO’THESIS. 2. A [Ayp:thefe, Fr. iro- 


Gris.) A fuppofition; a fyitem formed | 
upon fome principle not proved. 

The mind cafts and turns itfelf reftlefly from one 
thing to another, till at length it brings all the ends 
of a long and various Aypurhe/is together; fees. how 
one part coheres with another, and fo clears off all 
the appearing contrarieties that feemcd to lie crofs, . 
znd make the whole unintelligible. South, 

With imagin’d fovereignty 
Lord of his new hypothefis he reigns: 

He reigns : how long ? till fome ufurper rife: 

And he too, mighty thoughtful, mighty wife, 

Studies new lines, and other circles feigns. Prior. 
Hy potuHe'tican, } adj, [hypothetique, Fr. 
Hyporue’tick, from Aypethe/fis.] In- 

cluding a fuppofition; conditional. ; 

Condition or Aypothetical propolitions are thofe 
whofe parts are united by the conditional particle if; 
as, if the fun be fixed, the earth mult move. Watts, 

HYPOTHE'TICALLY. adv. | from hypothe- 
żical:}; Upon fuppofition ; conditionally. 

The only part liable to imputation is calling her a 
goddefs ; yet this is propofed with modeity and doubt, 
agd 4ypcrbetically, Broome, . 

Hyrsr. 
Hursr, 
Hersr. J 


l Are all from the Saxon Pynyz, » 
§ 4 woed or grove. Gibj. 


Hy'ssor, 2: A [hyfipe, Fr. hvffopus, Lat.] 
A verticillate plant. 

I¢ hath been a great difpute, whether the hyp 
commonly known is the fame which is mentioned 
in Scripture. Miller. 

The sy/fop of Solomon cannot be well conceived 
to be our common: Ay/op; tor that is not the leatt 
of vegetables obferved to grow upon walls; but ra- 
ther fome: kind of capillaries, which only grow upon 
walls and ttony places, Brown, 

HYSTERICAL. ] adj. [Ay ferique, Fr. ge 

Hysre’rick. gikog, | 

1. Troubled with fits; difordered in. the- 
regions of the womb 

In byflerick women the rarity of fymptoms’ doth 
oit trike an aftonithment into {pectators. Harvey. 

Many by/ferical womenare fentible of wind pating 
from the womb, Mloyer onthe tumours, 

2. Proceeding from diforders in the womb, 

Parent of vapours, and of female Wit, 

Who gave th’ ay/lerick or poetic tit, Pope. 

This terrible fcene made too violent an impreffion 
upon a woman in her condition, and threw her into 
a itrong Ayfferiek ht. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

Fivsre/eicns. 2. fi [ursanze.| Fits of 
women, fuppofed to proceed from dif- 
orders in the womb, . 
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JAB 


vowel and confonant; though,’ fince 


I. 


JAC 


talks inarticulately or unintelligibly. 


Í Is in Englith confidered both as a| Ja'sBERER. x. f. [from jabber.) One who 
® 


the vowel and confenant differ in 
their form as well as found, they may be 
amore properly accounted two letters. 

I vowel ‘has a long found, as fine, 
shine, which is ufually marked with an 
ve finaly and a fhort found, as fix, thin. 
Prefixed to e it makes a dipthong of the 
{fame-found with the foft, or double e, 
ec: thus field, yield, are {poken as feeld, 
jeeld; except friend, which is fpoken 
frend. Subjoined to a or e it makes them 


Out cant the Babylonian labourers 


At all their dialects of yaddcrers. Hudibras. 


Jalcent. adj. (jacens, Lat.) Lying at 


length. 
So laid, they are more apt in fwagging down to 
pierce than in the jacent pofture. Wotton’s Archited?. 


A'CINTH. 2. /. [for hyacinth, Jerufalem for 
S: [for 2y 


Hierufalem. 
1. The fame with hyacinth. 


2. A gem of a deep reddifh yellow ap- 


proaching to a flame colour, or the deepeft 
amber. Woodward. 


long, as fail, nigh; and to o makes a | JACK. x. f. [Probably by miftake from 


mingled found, which approaches more 
nearly to the true notion of a dipthong, 
or found compofed of the founds of two 
vowels, than any other combination of 
vowels in the Englith language, as oil, 
oixe Thè found of ¢ before another ż, 
and at the end of a word is always ex- 
preffed by y. 

F confonant has invariably the fame 
found with that of g in giant, as jade, jet, 
jilt, jolt, juft 

L Pronoun perjonal. [ik, Gothick ; 1c, Saxon; 

I, gen. me; plural we; gen. ws. 

a. The pronoun of the fir perfon, my/e/f. 
I do not like thefe feveral eouncils, Z. Shake/p. 
“There is none greater in this houfe than J. 

Gen. XXXIX. 9. 
Be of good cheer, it is J: be not afraid. 
Mat, xiv. 27. 

What hall J do to be for ever known, 

And make thy age to come my own; 
A hall like beafts to common people dye, 
Uniefs you write my elegy. 
Hence, and make room for me. 
When chance of bufine# parts us two, 
What do our fouls, I wonderg do? Cowley. 
Thus, having pafs’d the night in fruitlefs pain, 
J to.my longing friends return again. Dryden's En. 

Of night impatient we demand the day, 

T'he day arrives, and for the night we pray. 
Blackmore. 

2. Me is in the following paflage written 
for J. 
There is but one man whom fhe can have, and that 

is me. Clariffa. 

3. J is more than once in Shake/peare written 

for ay, OF yes. 
Hath Romeo flain himfelf? Say thou but 7, 
And that bare vowel, /, hall poiton more 
Than the death darting eye of corkatrice. Shake/p. 
Did your letters pierce the queen? 
— I, fir; fhe took ‘em and read ’em in my prefence, 
And now and then an ample tear trill’d down, Sak. 
Jo JABBER. v. z. [gabberen, Dutch.) 
To talk idly; to prate without thinking ; 
to chatter. ; 
We {corn, for want of talk, to jabber 
Of parties. 
4 


Cowley. 
Cowley. 


Swift. 


Jaques, which in French is James. | 

1. The diminutive of John. Ufed as a 
general term of contempt for faucy or 
paltry fellows. 


You will perceive that a Yack gardant cannot 
Office me from my fon Coriolanus. = Shake/pearee 
l have in my mind 
A thoufand raw tricks of thefe bragging Jacks, 
Which I will practife. Shake/p. Merch, of Venice. 
Every Jack flave has his belly-full of fighting, 
and I mutt go up and down like a cook that nobody 
can match. Shakefpeare. 
The name of inftruments which fupply the place 
of a bey, as an inftrument to pull off boots. 
Fooet-boys, who had frequently the common name 
of jack given them, were kept to turn the fpit, or 
to pull of their mafters boots; but when initruments 
were invented for both thofe fervices, they were 
both called jacks, Watts’s Logick. 
3. Anengine which turns the fpit. 


The excellencies of a good jack are, that the 
jack frame be forged and filed fquare; that the 
wheels be perpendicularly and ftrongly fixed on the 
fquares of the fpindles; that the teeth be evenly cut, 
and well fmoothed ; and that the teeth of the worm- 
wheel fall evenly into the groove of the worm. 

Moxon. 

The ordinary jacks, ufed for roading of meat, 
commonly confift but of three wheels. Wilkins. 

A cookmaid, by the fall of a jack weight upon her 
head, wa’ beaten down. Wifeman.s Surgery. 

Some ftrain in rhyme; the mufes on their racks 
Screams like the winding of ten thoufand jacks. 

4 Pepe. 
4. A young pike. 

No fih will thrive in a pond where roach or 

gudgcons are, except jacks. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 


ge [Jacque, Fr.] A coat of mail. 

The refidue were on foot, well turnifhed with jack 
and fkull, pike, dagger, bucklers made of board, and 
flicing fwords, broad, thin, and of an excellent 
temper. Hayward. 

6. A cup of waxed leather, 

Dead wine, that Rinks of the borrachio, fup 

From afoul jack, or greafy maple cup. Dryden, 


7. A {mall bowl thrown out for a mark to 
the bowlers. 


Tis as if one fhould fay, that a bowl equally 
poifed, and thrown upon a plain bowling-green, will 
run necefiarily in'a direct motion; but if it be made 
with a byafs, that may decline it a little from a 
ftraight line, it may acquire a liberty ef will, and fo 
run {pontancoufly to the yack, ~ Bentley, 


~. toucheth the ftring, the found ceafeth. 


_1. A fhort coat; a clofe waiftcoat. 


JAC 


8. A part of the mufical inftrument called 
a virginal. 7 
Ina virginal, as foon as ever the sack falleth, and 
Bacon. 
» The male of animals. 

A jack afs, for a ftallion, was bought for three 
thoufand two hundred and twenty-hine pounds three 
fhillings and four pence. Arbuthnot on Coinse 

to. A fupport to faw wood on. Ainfworth. 

11. The colours or enfign of a fhip. Ainfwe 

12. Acunning fellow who can turn to any 
thing, in the following phrafe. 

Jack of all trades, thow and found ; 

An inverfe burfe, an exchange under ground. 
Cleaveland. 
Jacx Boots. ne fa [from jack, a coat of 
mail.) Boots which ferve as armour. to 
the legs. 


A man on horfeback, in his breeches and jack 
boots, dreffed up in a commode and a night-rail. , 
SpeGator, 

Jacx by the hedge. n, f. Eryfimum. 

Jack by the bedge isan herb that grows wild under 
hedges, is eaten as other fallads are, and much ufed 
in broth, Mortimer, 

Jack Pudding. n. f. (jack and pudding. | 
A zani; a merry Andrew. 

Every jack pudding will be ridiculing palpable 
weaknefies which they ought to cover. L’Effrange. 

A buffoon is called by every nation by the name of 
the dith they like beft: in French jean pottage, and 
in Englith jack pudding. Guardiate 

‘fact pudding, in his party-colour’d jacket, 
Tofles the glove, and jokes atev’ry packet. Gray. 

Jack witha Lantern. An ignis fatuus. 
Jacavlent. n. f- [Jack in Lent, a poor 
ftarved fellow.| A fimple fheepith fellow. 

You little jackalent, have you been true to us ? 

— Ay, l'il befworn, Shak. Merry Wives of Windf, 

JACKAL. z. j hoiati Fr.) A fmall 
animal fuppofed to ftart prey for the 
lion. 

‘The Belgians tack upon our rear, 

And raking chafe-guns through our fterns they fend : 

Clofe by their firethips, like jackals appear, 
Who on their lions for the prey attend. Dryden. 

The mighty lion, before whom {tood the little 
jackal, the faithful ipy of the king of beaits. 

Arbuthnot and Pope, 
JA'CKNAPES, mf. [yack and ape. | 
1. Monkey; an ape. 


2. A coxcomb; an impertinent. 
Which is he? 
Phat jackanapes with fearfs. Shakefpcare. 
People wonder’d how fuch a young upftart jacka= 
napes {hould grow fo pert and faucy, and take fa 
much upon him. Arb, 
Jacxpa’w. n. f [jack and daw.] A cock 
daw; a bird taught to imitate the humaa 
voice. 
To impofe on a child to get. by heart a long 
fcroll of phrafes, without “any ideas, is a practice 
fitter for a yackdaw than for any thing that wears 
the thape of man. Watts. 
Ja'cxer. a fe [ jacquet, Fr.] 


Hubb. Tale, 
And 


ln a blue jacket, with a croG of red, 


JAD 


And hens, and dogs, and hogs are feeding bys 
And here a failor’s jaeker hangs to dry. Pope. 
2. To bea: one’s JACKET, is to beat the 
man. 
She fell upon the jacket wf the parfon, who ftood 
gaping at her. L’ Efrange. 
Jacos’s Ladder. n. f. Polemonium; the 
fame with Greek valerian, 
Ja'cos’s Staff. n. f 
1. A pilgrim’s ftaff. 
2. Staff concealing a dagger. 
3. A crofs ftaf; a kind of aftrolabe. 
Ja’costng. x f A pigeon with a high 
tuft. Ainfw. 
‘Jacrira'tion. 2 fo [ jaito, Lat.] 
1. Toing; motion; reftlefInefs ; heaving. 
If the patient be furprifed with ja@iration, or 
great oppretiion about the ttomach, expect no relief 
from cordials. Harvey. 
2. A term in the canon law for a falfe 
pretenfion to marriage. 


Jacuca’rion. n. f ([aculatio, jaculor, 


Latin.] The act of throwing miffive 
weapons. 


So hills amid’ the air encounter'd hills, 
Hurl’d to and fro with jaculation dire. Milton. 


JADE. 2. f. [Theetymology of this word 
is doubtful: Skinner derives it from gaad, 


a goad or fpur.] 
1. A horfe of no fpirit; a hired horfe; a 
worthlefs nag. 
Alas, what wightsare thefe that load my heart! 
I am as dull as Winter-ftarved theep, 
Tir’d as a sade in overloaden cart. 
When they thould endure the bloody fpur, 
They fall their creft, and, like deceitful jades, 
Sink in the trial. Shake/p. Julius Cefar. 
The horfemen fit like fixed candletticks, 
With torchftaves ia their hand ; and their poor jades 
Lob down their heads, dropping the head and hips. 
Shake/peare. 


Sidney. 


So have I feen with armed heel; 
A wight beftride a commonweal, 
While ftill the more he kick’d and fpurr’d, 
The lefs the fullen jade has ftirr'd.  Hudibras. 
The plain nag came upon the trial to_prove thofe 
to be yader that made fpert with him. L’ Eftrange. 
Falfe tteps but help them to renew their race, 
As, after tumbling, zades will mend their pace. 
Pope. 
2. A forry woman. A word of contempt 
noting fometimes age, but generally vice. 


Shall thefe, thefe old jades, paft the flower 
Of youth, that you have, país you. Chapman, 

But fhe, the cunning’ jade alive, 

Says, ‘tis the ready way to thrive. Stepney. 

Get in, huffy: now will I perfonate this young 

jade, and difcover the intrigue. Southern, 

In di’mondsy pearl, and rich brocades, 
She thines the firit of batter'd fader, 

And flutters in her pride. 
3. A young woman: in irony and flight 
contempt. 

You fee now and then fome handfome young jades 

i among them =. che fluts have. very often white teeth 
_ and black eyes. Addifon, 
Jane. m /. A fpecies of ftone. 

The jade is a fpecies of the jafper, and of ex- 
treme hardnefs. Its colour is compofed of a pale 
blueith grey, or ath-colour, and a paie-green, not uni- 
form. [Ít appears dull and coarfe on the furtace, but 
it takes a very elegant folith. ft is ufed by the 
Turks for handles ot fabres. 

To Jape. v. a. (from the noun. ] 
L. To tirc; to hacafs; to pait; to weary.: 
applied originally to horfes. 

With his banners, and his well-paid ranks, 

The ne’cr-yet-beaten horfe of Parthia 
We've jaded out o’ th’ field. 


Seif. 


VoL, L 


~ 


Hill,. 


Shak. Ant. andCleo, 
It is good in difcourfe to vary and intermingle 
fpeech.of the profemt occafion -with argument’; for 


JAI 


it is a dull thing to tire and jade any thing too far.’ 


Bacon, 
If fleet dragon’s progeny at laft 
Proves jaded, and in trequent matches caft 
No favour for the ftallion we retain, 
And no refpect for the degen’rate ftrain. Dryden. 
The mind once jaded, by an attempt above its 
power, is very hardly brought to exert its force again. 
Locke. 
_ There are feafons when the brain is overtired or 
Jaded with ftudy or thinking; and upon fome other 
accounts animal nature may be languid or cloudy, 
and unfit to affiit the fpirit in meditation. Watts. 


2. To overbear; to crufh; to degrade; to 


harafs, us a horfe that is ridden too hard. 


If we live thus tamely, 
‘To be thus jaded by a piece of {carlet, 
Farewell nobility. Shake/peare’s Henry VIII, 


3. To employ in vile offices. 


The honourable blood 


Muft not be thed by fuch a jaded groom. . Shake/p. 


4» To ride; to rule with tyranny. 


I do not now fool myfelf, to let imagination jade 
me: for every reafon excites to this. Shakefp. 


To JaDE. v. n. To lofe fpirit; to fink. 


Many offer at the effects of tricndfhip, but they do 
not laft: they are promifing in the beginning, but 
they failand jade and tire in the profecution. Sowrs. 


Ja'pisx. adj. [from jade.] 


1. Vitious; bad, as an horfe. 

That hors’d us on their backs, to fhow us 
A jadifo trick at lat, and throw us. Hudibras. 

When once the people get the yadif> trick 
Of throwing off their king, noruler’s fafe. Southern. 

2. Unchafte; incontinent. 

*Tis to no boot to be jealous of a woman; for 
if the humour takes her to be jadi/B, not all the 
locks and fpies in nature can keep her honeft. 

L’ Eftrange. 

To JAGG. v. a. [gagaw, flits or holes, 

Welth.] . To cut into indentures; to cut 
into teeth like thofe of a faw. 

Some leaves are round, fome long, fome fquare, 
and many jagged onthe fides. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

The jogging of pinks and gilliflowers is like the 
inequality of oak leaves; but they never have any 
fmall plain purls. Bacon. 

The banks of that fea muft be jagged and torn by 
the impetuous affaults, or the filent undermininge of 
waves; violent rains muft wath down earth from the 
tops of mountains. Bent. 

An alder-tree is one among the leffer trees, whofe 
younger branches are foft, atid whofe leaves are jag- 

ed. Watts. 


ged. 
Jacco. ». /. [from the verb.] A protube- 


rance or denticulation. 

The figure of the leaves is divided into fo many 
Jaggs or eicallops, and curioufly indented round the 
edges. Ray. 

Take off all the ftaring ftraws, twigs, and jaggs 
in the hive, and make them as fmooth as potfibie. 

Mortimer's Hufbandry. 


Ja'ccy. adj. [from jagg.] Uneven; den- 


ticulated. 
His tow’ ring creft was glorious to behold ; 
His thoulders and his fides were {cal’d with gold ; 
Three tongues he brandifh'd when he charg’d his 
OES $ 
Hie teeth fiood Jeggy in three dreadful rows. „ Add, 
Amid’ thole angics, infinitely ttrain'd, 
Thev joyful leave their jagg y alts behind. Thomf. 


Ja'ccrpness. 2. f. [trom jyazgez | The 
ftate of being denticulated; unevennefs. 


Virtt craw rudely your leaves, making them plain, 
before you give them their veins or Jay gednefs. 


Peacham on Drawing. 


JAIL. ». f. [geol, Fr.} A+ gaol; a pri- 
fon; a place where criminals are confined. 
See Gaor. Jt is written cither way; 
but commonly by latter writers jail, 

Away with the dotard, to the jail with him, 


Shakefpeare. 
A dependant upon him paid fix thoufand pounds 


JAN 
ready money, which, poor man, he lived; to repent 
in a jail. Clarendon, 

He tigh’d and turn’d his eyes, becaufe he knew 
*T was but a larger jai? he had in view. Dryden, 
One jai? did all their criminals reitrain, 
Which now the walls of Rome can {carce contain. 
Dryden, 
Jaltesrrp. x. f. [ jai! and Lird.] One who 
has been in a jail. 
Ja'tuer. 2. / [from jail.) A gaoler; the 
keeper of a prifon. 
Seeking many means to fpeak with her, and ever 
kept from it, as well becaufe the fhunned it, feeing 


and difdaining his mind, as becaufe of A 


Jailers. idney. 
This isa jailer, to bring forth 
Some monttrous malefactor. Shakefpeare, 


His pow’r to hollow caverns is confin’d; 
There let him reign, the yailer of the wind; 
With hoarfe commands his breathing fubjects call, 
And boaft and blutter in his einpty hall. Dryden. 
Padamon, the pris’ner knighr, 
Reftlefs for woe, arofe before the light; 
And, with his sai/er’s leave, defir’d to breathe 
An air more welcome than the damp beneath, Pryd. 
Ja’kes. 2 f. [Of uncertain etymology.] A 
houfe of office. 

I will tread this inbolred villain into mortar, and 

daub the walls of jakes with him. Shuke/p. 
Their fordid avarice rakes 

In excrements, and hires the very jakes, Dryden. 
Some have fithed the very sakes for papers left there - 
by men of wit. Swift. 
I . ` oe 4 

Ja'tar. xf. [jalap, French; jalapium, low 
Latin. } 

Jalap is a firm and folid root, of a wrinkled fur» 
face, and generally cut into flices, heavy and hard 
to break; of a faintith {mell, and of an acrid and 
Naufeous takte. It had its name yalapinm, or jalapa, 
from Xalapa, +a town in New Spain, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which it was difcovered : though it is 
now principally brought from the Madeiras. It is 


an excellent purgative where ferous humours are to 
be evacuated. Hill ë Mat. Med. 


Jam. n. A. [I know not whence derived. } 
A conferve of fruits boiled with fugar and 
water. , 

Jame. x. f. [ jambe, French, a /eg.] Any 
fupporter on either fide, as the potts of a 
door. l | 

No timber is to be laid within twelve inches of the 
forefide of the chimney jambs. Moxon. 

IA'MBICK. 2 Jı [éambique, Fr. iambicus, 
Lat.) Verfes compofed of iambick feet, 
or a fhort and long fyllable alternately: 
ufed originally in fatire, therefore taken 


for fatire. re 
In thy feloniogs heart though venom lies, 
It does but touch thy Irith pen, and dies: 
Thy genius ealls thee not to purchafe fame 
In keen iambicks, but mild anagram. Dryden. 
ToJa'ncie.e. ne [ sangler, French. Skin- 
ners] To altercate; to quarrel; to bicker 
in words. Now a low word.. 
Good wits will be yangling ; but, gentles agrees 
This civil war of wits were much better us’d 
On Navarre and his book-men. Shake/peare. 
So far am I glad it did fo fort, 
And this their jangling lefteem a lport. - Shake/p, 
There is no errour which hath not fome appearance 
of probability refembling truth, which when men, 
who ftudy to be fingulyr, find out, {training reafon, 
they then publi to the world matter of contention 
and jangling. Raleigh, 
To JANGLE. v. a. To make to found un- 


tuneably. 
Now fee that noble and that fovereign reafon, 
Like {weet bells jungd d out of tunc and harth. 
Shakefpeare’s Hamlet, 
*Ere Gothick forms were known in Greece, 
And in our verfe ere monkifh rhimes 
Had jangled their fantaftick chimes. Prior, 
61 JA'NGLER, 


jAs 
As when a torrent rolls with rapid race, 
The flood, conftrain’d within a fcanty,fpace, 
Roars horrible. Dryden's Æn. 
4. To quarrel; to difpute. 
When thofe renowned noble peers of Greece, | 
Through {tubborn pride, among themfelves did yar, 
Forgetful of the famous golden fleece, 
Then Orphcus with his harp their ttrife did bar. 
Spenfer. 
They muft be fometimes ignorant of the means 
conducing to thofe ends, in which alone they can 
jar and oppofe each other, Dryden. 
Jar. 2. J. [from the verb. } 
1. A kind of rattling vibration of found. 
In r, the tongue is held ftiffly at its whole length, 
by the force of the mufcles; ‘fo as when the impulfe 
of breath ftrikes upon the end of the tongue, where 
it finds paffage, it thakes and agitates the whole 
tongue, whereby the found is affected with a trem- 
bling jar. Holder's Elements of Speech, 
2. Clath of interefts or opinions; difcord ; 
debate. 


He maketh war, he maketh peace againy 
And yet his peace is but continual jar : 
O miferable meny that to him fubje& are! 
Fairy Queen. 
Nath’lefs, my brother, fince we pafled are 
Unto this point, we will appease our jar. Hubberd. 
Force would he right; or rather, right and wrong, 
Between whofe endlefs yar juftice prefides, 
Would lofe their names, and fo would juftice too. 


JAP 


Ja'ncrer.». J. [from the verb. | A wran- 
gling, chattering, noify fellow. 
Ja'wizary. x. J. fA Turkith word.] One 
of the guards of the Turkifh laag. 
His grand vizir, prefuming to invelt 
The chief imperial city of the Weft, 
With the firft charge compell’d in hatte to rife ; 
The ftandards loft, and janizaries Main, ; 
Render the hopes he gave his matter vain, Waller. 
Ja'nnock. 2. f. [probably a corruption of 
bannock.) Oat-bread. A northern word. 
Ja'nry. adj. [corrupted from geil, Fr.] 
Showy ; fluttering. 
This fort of woman is a janty fattern : fhe hangs 


on hercloaths, plays her head, and varies her pofture. 
Spefator. 


Ja'nuary.m. f. (Januarius, Latin.) The 
firt month of the year, from Janus, to 
whom it was among the Romans confe- 
crated. 

January is clad in white, the colour of the earth 

` atthis time, blowing his nails. This month had 
the name from Janus, painted with two faces, figni- 
fying Providence. , Peaca:m. 

JAPA'N. 2. f. [from Japan in Afia, where 
figured work was originally done. ] Work 
varnifhed and raifed in gold and colours. 
It is commonly ufed with another fub- 
ftantive, and therefore may be confidered 
as an adjective. eral 

The poor girl had broken a large japan glafs, o 
great value, witha {troke of her bruth. Swift. 

“Yo Jara’n. v. a. [from the noun. 

3. To varnifh, and embellifh with gold | 
and raifed figures. 

For not the defk with filver nails, 
Nor bureau of expence, 
Nor ttandith well yapann'd, avails 
The writing of good fenfe. Swift. | 
2. To biack and glofs thoes. A low phrafe. 
The god of fire 
Among thefe gen’rous prefents joins his part, 
And aids with foot the new ya panning art. 

Japa’nnerR. a. fe [from japan. ] 

r. One fkilled in japan work. | 

2. A fhoeblacker. So called becaufe he 
makes the fhoes fhine. 

The poor have the fame itch; 
They change their weekly barber, weekly news, 
Prefer a new yapanner to their thoes. Pope’s Horace. 
To Jan. v. 2. [from eonne, anger, Saxon; 
or guerre, war, French; or garren, old 
Teutonick, to clamour. | 
te. To frike together with a kind of fhort 
rattle. 
The rings of iron, that on the doors were hung, 

Sent out a jurring found, and harfhly rung, Dryden. 
My knees tremble with the jarring blow. Gay. 

2. To {trike or found untuneably and irre- 

ularly. 

= O, you kind gods ! 

Cure this great breach in his abufed nature : 

Th’ untun'd and yarring fenfes, O, wind up, 

Of this child-changed father! Shakefp. Ring Lear, 
] perceive you delight not in mufick. 

—Nota whit, when it jars fo. Shakefpeare, 
A ftring may yar in the beit matter’s hand, 

Arnd the moft ikulful archer mils his aim. Rofcomm. 
He keeps his-temper’d. mind, ferene and pure, 

And every paffion aptly harmoniz’d 

Amid’ a jarring world, Thomfon's Summer. 

3- To clath;. to interfere; to act im oppo- 
fition;. to be inconfiftent. 

At laft, though long,.our sarrivge notes agree. 
Shakefpeare, 


Milton. 


ftrike the poft ; half opened. 
The chaffering with diffenters, and dodging about 
this or t’other ceremony, is but like.opening a few 


than one can get in at a time. 
4. [Giarro, Italian.] An earthen veffel. 


good number of bubbles. 
He mead for cooling drink prepares, 
Of virgin honey in the jars, 
Warriors welter on the’ground, 
Whilft empty jars the dire defeat refound. 


Dryden. 


Gartb. 
Gay. tumours in horfes, a little below the bend- 
ing of the ham on the outfide. This 
diftemper in time will make the horfe 


bellied. It is moft common to managed 
horfes, that have heen kept too much 
upon their haunches. Farrier’s Di@. 

Ja'xcon. x. f. [ jargon, Fr. gericonga, Spa- 
nifh.] Unintelligible talk; gabble; gib- 
berith. 

Nothing is clearer than mathematical demonftra- 
tion, yet let one, who is altogether ignorant in 
mathematicks, hear it, and he will hold it to be 
plain fuftian or jargon. Bramball, 

From this laft toil again what knowledge flows ? 
Juft as much, perhaps, as fhows 
That all his predecetfor’s rules 
Were empty cant, all jargon of the fchools. Prior, 
_ During the ufurpation an infufion of enthufiattick 
Jargon prevailed in every writing. Swift. 

JA'RGONELLE. we fe A fpecies of pear. See 
PEAR. 

Ja'sHAwK. n. f. [probably ias or eyas hawk. ] 
A young hawk. Ainfworth. 

Ja'sMIne. x. fe [gelleminum; jafmia, Fr.) 
It is often pronounced jeffamine. ] A creep- 
ing fhrub with a fragrant flower. 


Thou, like the harmlefs bee, may’it freely range; 
From ja/mine grove to grove may’{t wander, Thom/, 


For orders and degrees of lilac, 


Jar not with liberty, but well confite 
Venalus concluded his report : 
A. jarring murmur fill’d the fakious court: 


A hard ftone of a bright beautiful 


reen 


> 


Shake/p. 


3. A flate in which a door unfaftened may | Ja'vettn. '#. fe [javeline; French.) A fpedt 


wickets, and leaving them ajar, by which no more | 
Swift. 


About the upper part of the jar there appeared a! 
Boyle. | 


FA'RDES. n. f. [French.] Hard callous: 


halt, and grow fo painful as to caufe : 
him to pine away, and become light- 


Ja’smine Perfan. m fe A plant. A fpecies 
JA’SPER. 2. f. [jafpe, French; ia/pis, Lat.) 


colour,, fometimes clouded. with. white, 


-p 


IATROLE'P TICK. adj: [jatroleptiq ue, French; 


To Jä'veL, or jable.v.a. To bemire; to 


Ja'vEL. x. a [perhaps from the verb.] A 


ja U 

found in maffes of various fizés and fhapes, 
It is capable of a very elegant polith, and 
is found in many parts of the Eaft Indies, 
and in Egypt, Africa, ‘lartary, and China. 
ay Hill. 

The bafis of ya/per is ufually of a greenifth hue, 
and fpotted with red, yellow and white. Woodward. 
‘The mof valuable pillars about Rome are four co- 
lumas of oriental ya/per in St. Paulina’s chapel, and 


one of tran{parent oriental yafper in the vatican li- 
brary. f Addifon.on [taly. 


‘ares, and auw.) That which cures by 
anointing. 


foil over with dirt through unneceflary 
traverfing and travelling. This word is 
ftill retained in Scotland and the northern 
counties. 


wandering or dirty fellow. A, 
When as time, flying with wings fwift, ' 
Expired had the term that thofe two savels 
Should tender up a reckoning of their travels. Hubbe 
Sir Thomas More, ‘preparing himfelf for execu- 
fion, put on his bet apparel, which the lieutenant 
compelled him to put off again, faying, That he who 
fhould have them was but a javel, What, fays fir 
Thomas, fhall I account him a jave/, who fhall 
this day do me fo great a benefit? More. 


or half pike, which anciently was ufed 

either by foot or horfe. It had an iron i 

head pointed. _ 

Others, from the wall, defend 
With dart and jav’/in, ftones and fulph'rous fires 
On each hand flaughter‘and gigantick deeds. Milt. 
She fhakes her myrtle jav’/in: and, behind, 
Her Lycian quiver dances in the wind. Dryden. 
Flies the javelin (wifter to its mark, 

Launch’d from the vigour ofa Roman arm? Addifa 
JA'UNDICE, nef. [ jauniffe, jaune, yellow, 
French.] A diftemper from obftru€tions 
of the glands of the liver, which prevents 
the gall being duly feparated by them 
from the blood; and fometimes, efpe- 
cially in hard drinkers, they are fo indu- 
rated as never after to be opened, and 
ftraiten the motion of the blood fo much 
through that vifcus, as to make it divert 
with a force great enough into the gaftrick 
arteries, which go off from the hepatick, 
to break through them, and drain into 
the ftomach ; fo that voiniting of blood, 
in this diftemper, is a fatal fymptom. 

Quincy. 

Why thould a many whofe blood is warm withing. 

Sit like his grandfife cut in alabafter? 
Sleep when he wakes, and creep into the jaundice 
By being peevith ? Shakefp. Merchant of Fenice. 
Thole were thy thoughts, and thou could’{t judge. 
aright, P 
Till int’reft made a yawadicein thy fight. Drydene 

The eyes ofa man in the jaundice make yellow 
obfervations on every thing; and the foul, tin@tured! 
with any paffion,..dtffufes a falfe colour over the ap- 
pearances of things. Watts. 
Ja'unpicep. adj. | from jaundice.) Ines 
fected with the jaundice. 

All feems infected, that th’ infected fpy, 

As all, looks yellow to the jaundic’d eye. Popes 
To J SUNT. v. ne [janter, French.] To 
wander here and there; to buftle about. 
It.is now always. ufed in. contempt or 
levity. ` 
I was not made a horfe, 
And yet l bear a burthen like an afs s 
So. r-gall’d and.tis'd by Jaxating Bolingbroke. 
Shuke/peare’s Rich. Il, 
jaunr, 


, oo —<— 


ICE 
Jaent. n. f. [from the verb.] Ramble: 
flight; excurfion, It is commonly ufed 
ludicroufly, but folemnly by Milton. 
Our Saviour meek, and with untroubled mind, 
After his airy jauns, though hurry’d fore, 
Hungry and cold, betook to his ret, Milton. 
l He fends me out on many a jaunt, 
Old houfes in the night tohaunt, ~ Hudibras. 
They parted, and away pofts the cavalier in queft 
of his new miltrefs: his firit jaunt is to court. 
bas d L'Efirange. 
If you are for a merry jawnt, I'll try for once who 
can foot it fartheft. Dryden’sSpanifb Fryar, 
` Thus much of the fcheme of my defign in this 
part have run over, and led my reader a long and 
tedious jaunt, in tracing out thofe metallick and mi- 
neral bodies. Woodward. 
Ja‘untiness. x. f. [from jaunty, or janty, 
corrupted from gentil, French. See 
Janty.]} Airynefs; flutter; genteelnets. 
A certain ttiffnefs in my limbs entirely deftroyed 
that jauntine/s of air I was once matter of, Addifen. 


Jaw. a. f. [joue,a cheek, French ; whence 
joowbone, or cheekbone, then jaw. | 


1. The bone of the mouth in which the 
teeth are fixed. 


` A generation whofe teeth are as fwords, and their 
jaw teeth as knives, to devour the poor. Prov. xxx. 
The jaw bones, hearts, and galls of pikes are very 
medicinable. Walton's Angler. 
` Pifo, who probably {peaks Ariftotle's meaning, faid 
that the crocodile doth not only move his upper saw, 
but that his nether yaw is immoveable. Grew. 
More formidable hydra ftands within, 
Whofe jaws with iron teeth feverely grin, 
2. The mouth. 

My tongue cleaveth to my jaws, and thou hart 
brought me into the duft of death. Pfalm, xxii. 16, 
My bended hooic fhall pierce their dimy jaws. 

Sbakefpeare. 
A {meary foam works o'er my grinding jaws, 
And utmoft anguith Makes my lab'ring ame: 
owe. 


Dryden. 


Jay... f. [named from bis cry. Skinner. ] 


A bird ; piaglandaria. 
Two fharp winged fheers, 
Deck'd with diverfe plumes, like painted jays, 
Were fixed at his back, to cut his air ways. 
Fairy Queen. 
We'll ufe this unwholefome humidity, this grofs 
wat’ry pumpion—we'll teach him to know turtloe 
from jays, f Shake/peare, 
What, is the yay more precious than the lark, 
Becaufe his feathers are more beautiful? Shake/peare. 
I am highly delighted to fee the Jay or the thruth 
hopping about my walks. - Spe@turer. 
"_Admires the jay, the infeéts gilded wings, 


Or hears the hawk, when Philomela fings, Pope. 
Ja'zeL. 2. f. A precious ftone of an azure 
or blue colour. Dig. 


ICE. x. /. (ir, Saxon; evfe, Dutch. ] 


1. Water or other liquor made folid -by 


cold. 


You are no furer, no, f 


Than is the'coal of fire upon the ice, 
Or hailftone in the fun. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
Thou art all ice, thy kindnefs treezes. Shakefp. 
If I thould atk whether’ ice and water were two 
diftin® {pecies of things, 1 doubt not but I’ {hould be! 
anfwered in the affirmative. Lecke,| 
2. Concreted fugam 
3- To break the Ice. To make the frit 
opening to any attempt. 
If you break the ice, and do this feat, 
Atchicve the elder, fet the younger free 
For our accefs, whofe hap. thall be to bave her, 
Will not fo gracelefs be to-be ingrate. Shake/peare.. 
Thus have I broken the ice to invention, tor the 
lively reprefentation of floods and rivers necetfary for 
our painters and poets. Peacham on Drawing. 
After he"d a while look'd wife, 
At laft broke filence and the ice. 
Qo Tcr. z. a. [from the noun. ] 
t. Lo cover with ice; to turn to ice, 


Hudibrase 


Mey. adj. 


ICY 


2. To cover with concreted fugar. 
'cenouse. x. /. [ice and howfe.| A houfe in 


which ice is repofited againit the warm 
months, 


[CHNE'U MON. x. f. [ipivwa.] A {mall 
animal that breaks the eggs of the cro- 
codile, 


IcHNEUMONFLY’. 2, f. A fort of fly. 
_ The generation of the ichneumonfly is in the bodies 
of caterpillars, and other nymphz of infects. 
enbam's Phyfico-Theol. 
Icuno’crapny. nef. [ix and yeapur | 
The ground-plot. 

It will be more intelligible to have a draught of 
eachifront in a paper by itfelf, and alfo to have a 
draught of the groundplot or ichuography of every 
ftory in a paper by itfelf. Moxon. 

I'CHOR. x. /. [ixee.] A thin watery hu- 
mour like ferum. Quincy. 

Milk, drawn from fome animals that feed only 
upon fleth, will be more apt to turn rancid and 
putrify, acquiring firita faline tafte, which isa fign 
of putrefaction, and then it will turn into an icbor. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
Vcuorous. adj. [from schor.) Serous; 
fanious; thin; undigefted. 

The lung-growth is imputed to a fuperficial fa- 
nious or ichorous exulceration. Harvey on Confump. 

The pus from an ulcer of the liver, growing thin 
and ichorous, corrodes the veflels. Arbuth. on Diet, 

IcuTHYO'LOGY. x. f. {schthyologie, French; 
ixfvoreyie, from ifs and Asyw.] The 
doctrine of the nature of fith. 

Some there are, as camels and fheep, which carry 
no name in ichthyology, Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

IcHTHYO'PHAGY. s. f. [ixdus and Pye. | 
Diet of fith ; the practice of eating fibh. 
ICICLE. 2 J. [from ice.] A thoot of ice 

commonly hanging down from the upper 
art. | 

If diftilled vinegar or aqua-fortis be poured into 
the powder of load{tone, the fubfiding powder, dried, 
retains fome magnetieal virtue; but if the men- 
ftruum be evaporated to a confiltence, and afterwards 
doth fhoot into icicles, or cryftals, the load‘tone hath 
no power upon them. Brown's pulgar Erronrs. 

From locks uncomb’d, and from the frozen beard, 
Long icicles depend, and cracking founds are heard, 

l Dryden, 

The common dropftone confilts principally of {par, 
and is frequently found in form of an icicle, hang- 
ing down from the tops and fides of grottos. 

Brodward 's Natural Hiftery. 
I'ctness. 2. 
generating ice. 
icon. w. J. [imaw] A picture or repre- 
fentation. 

Boyfardus, in his tract of divination, hath fet 

forth the icons of thefe ten, yet addéd two others. 
, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Some of our own nation, and many Nether- 
landers, whofe names and icons are publithedy have 
deferved good cominendation. Hakewill on Provid. 

Tco'nocz ast. ne fn iconoclafre, French ; 
uxorexhagns. | A breaker of images. 

Icono'Locy. a.f. [sconologie, French; iixar 
and arye.} "The do@rine of pidture or 
reprefentation. 

ICTE'RICAL. yn. fo [sGerigue, French; ierus, 
Latin. ]} 

1- Afflicted with the jaundice. 

bn the jaundice the choler is wanting, and the 
ifterical have a great fournels, and gripes with windi- 
pets.” i fan Ár -vte pe Floyer. 

2. Good againft the jaundice. | 

[from ice. | 

1. Full of ice; covered with ice; made of 
ice; cold; frofty. 

But my poor heart frit fet free, 


Bound ia thele icy chans by thee. Shak-/p, 


I'b. 
IDEA. x. f. [idée, French; ida.) Mental 


f- [from scy.} The ftate of 


[DE 


__ Here feel we butthe penalty of Adam, 
The feafon’s difference; as, the icy phang, 
And churlith chiding of the Winter’s wind. Shak. 
He relates the exceffive coldnefs of the water they 
met with ia Summer in that icy region, where they 
were forced to winter. Loyle. 
N Bear Britain’s thunder, and her crofs difplay 
ło the bright regions of the rifing day; 
Tempt icy feas, where fcarce the waters rail, 
Where clearer flames glow round the frozen Boe: 
2 
ope. 
z. Cold; free from paffion. 
Thou would’it have never learn'd 
The icy precepts of refpect. Shakefpeare’s Timon. 
3- Frigid ; backward. 
H thou do’ft find him tratable to us, 
Encourage him, and tell him all our reafons 
If he be leaden, icy, cold, unwilling, 
Be thou fo too. Shakefpeare's Richard WW. 
Contratted for J would. 


image. 
Whatfoever the mind perceives in itfelf, or is the 
immediate object of perception, thought, or un- 
deritanding, that I call idea, Locke, 
The form under which thefe things appear to the 
mind, or the refult of our apprehenfion, is called an 
idea. Watts. 
Happy you that may to the faint, your only idea, 
Although fimply attir’d, your manly affection utter. 
Sidney. 
Our Saviour himfelf, being to fet down the per- 
fet idea of that which we are to pray and with 
for on earth, did nut teach to pray or with for more 
than only that here it might be with us, as with 
them it is in heaven. Hooker. 

Her {weet idea wander’d through his thoughts. 
Fairfax, 

I did infer your lineaments, 
Being the right idea of your father, 

Both in your form and noblenefs of mind. Shakefp. 


How good, how fair, 
Anfwering his great idea! Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Drydex. 


If Chaucer by the beit idea wrought, 

The faireft nymph before his eyes he fet. ) 

IDE'AL. adj. [from ivea.] Mental; intel- 
leCtual; not perceived by the fenfes. 
There is a two-fold knowledge of material things; 
one real, when the thing, and real impreffion of 
things on our fenfes, is perceived; the other ideal, 
when the image or idea of a thing, abfent in itfelf, 
is reprefented to and confidered on the imagination. 
Cheyne’s Phil. Prin. 
InE'aLLY. adv. [from ideal. } Intellectually, 
mentally. 
A tranfmiffion is made materially from fome parte, 
and idcally from every one. Brown's Vulgar Errs 
Ipe'NTICAL, Lady. [sdentique, Fr.) ‘The 
Ipe/nticx. J fame; implying the fame 
thing ; comprifing the fame idea. 
The beard’s th' identick beard you knew, 

The fame numericallysrue. Eludibran 
There majus is identical with magis. Hale. 
Thofe ridiculous idextical propofitions, that faith 

is faith, and rule is a rule, are firit principles in this 

controverfy of the rule of faith, without which no- 
thing can be folidly concluded either about rule or 
faith. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

If this pre-exittent eternity is not compatible with 

a fucceflive duration, as we clearly and diltinétly 

perceive that itis not, then it remains, that fome 

being, though infinitely abọye our finite comprehen- 
fions, mult have had an identical, invariable con- 
tinuance from all eternity, which being is no othee 
than God: Bentley's Sermons. 


LRE'NTITY. %2. f. identité, French; identitat, 
fchool Lat.] Samenefs; not diverfity. 


There is a fallacy of equivocation from a focietyie 
name, inferring an idsaticy in nature: by this fallacy 
was he deceived that drank aqua-fortis for ftrong 
water, Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

Certainty thofe ations muft needs be regular, 
where there is an idexcity between the ruleand the 
faculty. South's Ssrotone. 

Confdering any thing as exiting, at any deter- 
mined time and plece, we tguupare it with felf-ev- 

é Uio Mig 


IDL 


ing at another time, and thereon form the ideas of 
identity and diverfity. Locke, 
By cutting off the fenfe at the end of every ħrit 
line, which mutt always rhime to the next followings 
ix produced too frequent an identity in found, and 
brings every couplet to the point of ai epigram. 
Prior. 
Iprs. x. J- (ides, French; idus, Latin.) A 
term anciently ufed among the Romans, 
and {till retained in tite Romith kalendar. 
It is the 13th day of each month, except 
in the months of March, May, July and 
O€tober, in which it is the 15th day, be- 
caufe in thefe four months it was fix days 
before the nones, and in the others four 


days. 

A ivothfayer bids you beware the ides of March. 

œ Shakefpeare. 
IDIO'CRASY. 2./. [édiacra/e, Fr. 1D and 
xezrs;.] Peculiarity of conftitution, 
‘Ipiocra’tTicat. adj. [from idiocrafy.] Pe- 
culiar in conltitution: ] 
Vpracy. n. f. [idisie.] Want of under- 
ftanding. 

L ftand not upon their idiocy in thinking that 
horfes did eat their bits. ; Bacon, 

IDIOM. ». f. [idiome, Fr. iÑXuwwa.] A mode 
of {peaking peculiar to a language or dia- 
le@t; the particular caft of a tongue; a 
phrafe; phrafeology. 

He did romanize our tongue, leaving the words 
tranflated as much Latin as he found them; where- 
in he followed their language, but did not comply 
with the i.dicm of ours. Dryden. 

Some that with care true eloquence fhall teach, 
And to juft idioms fix our doubtful fpeeche Prior. 

Iproma'TIcat. | adj. from idiom.) Pecu- 

Iptoma’tick. J liar toa tongue; phra- 
feological. 

Since phrafes ufed in converfation contract mean- 
nefs by. paing through the mouths of the vulgar, a 
‘poet Mould guard himfelf againft idiomatick ways of 
peaking. Spectator. 
Joro paTHY. 2. f. [idiopathie, Fr. ov and 
mab.) A primary difeafe that neither: 
depends on nor proceeds from another. 
Quincy. 

Iptosy’ncrasy. x. f. [idiofynacrafe, Fr. 

A NC , oor, and xaos. |} A peculiar temper 
or difpofition of body not common: to 
another. Quincy. 

Whether quails, from any idiofyncrafy or pecu- 
fiarity of constitution, do innocuouily feed upon hel- 

lebore, or rather fometimes but medicinally ufe the 
fame. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

The underftanding alfo hath its idih ncrafies, as 
well as other faculties. lanv, Scepf. 

YVDIOT. 2. ja [idiote, French; idiota, Lat. 

»A 7 

ern.) A fool;,a natural; a change- 

ling ; one without the powers of reafon. 
Life is a tale, 

Told by an ideor, full of found and fury, 

Signifying nothing. © Shukefjeare’s Morberh. 

What elfe doth he herein, than by a kind of cir- 
cumlocution tell his humble fuppliants that he holds 
them ideorsy or bafe wretches, not able to get relief? 

Raleigh's Effays, 

By idle boys and fects vilify’d, 

Who me and my calamities deride. Sandys, 

Many deors will believe that they fee what’ thcy 
only hear. Dennis. 

Vprotism. w. fx [idtoti/me, Fr. Aerie pos, | 
1. Peculiarity of exprefficn; mode of ex- 
preffion peculiar to a language. 

Scholars fometimes in common fpeech, or writing, 
in their native language, give terminations and idiot- 
i/ms fuitable to their native language unto words 
newly invented. ‘ ade lale, 

2. Folly; naturai imbecillity of mind, 


IDLE. adj [yel, Saxon.) 


IDL 


1. Lazy; averfe from labour. 
For shame! fo much to do, and yet idle. 
2. Not engaged; affording leifure. 


For often have you writ to her; and fhe in mo- 


Bull, 


defty, 
Or elfe for want of idle time, could not again reply. 
Shake/peare. 
3. Unattive; not employed. 
No war or battle’s fofind 
Was heard the world around, $ 
The idle Spear and thield were high up hung. Miit, 
Children generally hate to be idle; all the care 
thenis, that their bufy humour Should be conitantly 
employed in fumething of ufe to them. Lacke. 
Suppofing, among a multitude embarked in the 
fame veffe), there are feveral that, in a tempelt, 
will rather perith than work ; would it not be mad- 
nefs in the reit to itand idle, and rather chufe to 
fink than.do more than comes to their (hare? Add. 
4. Ufelefs; ‘vain ;- ineffectual. 
They aftonifh’d, all refi(tance loft, 
All courage; down their id/e weapons dropp’d. 


And threat'ning France, plac’dlikea painted Jove, 
Held idle thunder in hislifted hand. Dryden. 
Where was then 

The power that guards the facred lives of kings? 

Why flept the lightning and the thunderbolts, 

Or bent their idle rage on fields and trees, 

When vengeance call’d ’em here ? Dryden, 
5. Unfruitful; barren; not productive of 


good. 
Of antres vaft, and defarts idle, 
It was my hent to fpeak. Shakefp. Othello. 
The murmuring furge, , 
That on th’ unnumber’d idle pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard fo high. Sbake/peare's King Lear. 
He was meteven now, 
Crown’d with rank fumiter and furrow weeds, 
Darnel, and all the id/e weeds that grow 
In our fuftainingcorn, Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
6. Trifling; of no importance : as, an idle 
ftory. 
Suffice it then, thou money god, quoth he, 
That all thine idle offers I retufe ; 
All that I need I have: what needeth me 
~ "Po covet more than I have caufe to ufe? Fairy Q, 

"This anfwer is both id/e in regard of us, and re- 
pugnant to themfelves. Hooker. 

They are not, in our eftimation, idle reproofs, 
when the authors of needlefs innovations are oppofed 
with fuch negatives,’as that of Leo: how are thefe 
new devices brought in, which our fathers never 
knew? Hooker. 

His friend finil’d fcornful, and, with proud con- 

tempt, 
Rejects as id/e what his fellow dreamt. Dryden. 

An idle reafan lefiens the weightof the good ones 
you gave before. i Swift. 

He withes tořrecal the precious hours he has fpent 
in trifles, and loitered away in idle unprohtable di- 
verfions. _ __  Regers. 

To IDLE. v. 2. [from the adjettive.] To 
lofe time in Jazinefs and inactivity. 
. Yet free from this poetick madnefs, 
Next page he faysysin fober fadnels, 
‘hat the, and allher fellow-gods, 
Sit idling in their high abodes. 
IDLEHElAD8 DVD. adj. [idle and head. ] 
1. 'Foolifh; unreafonable. 

Thefe idlebcaded feekers refort thither. 
2. lclirious; infatuated. _ 

Upon this lofs the fell ig/ebeaded, and to this very 

day ftands near the place ftill. | L'EfRrange. 
Voueness. 2. f. [from idle, } . 
1. Lazinefs; oth; fluggtfhnefs ; averfion 
fiom labour. 

Nor is excefs the only thing by which fin breaks 
men in their health, and the comfortable enjoyment 
of themfelves $ but many are alfo brought to a very ill 
and languithing habit of body by mere id/enc/t, and 


Prior. 


Carew. 


many more, South's Sermons, 


2. Abfence of employment. | 
All which yet could aot make. us accufe ther, 


Milton. | 


2. Foolilhly ; ina trifling manner, 


idlenefs is both itfelf a great fin, and the caufe of 


IDO 


though it made us pine away for fpite, to lofe any” 


of our time in fo troublefome an idlene/s. Sidney. 
He, fearing idlenefs, the nurfe of ill, 
In fculpture exercifed his happy fkill. Dryden. 


+ Nature being fiberal to all without labour, neceffity 
jmpofing uo induttry or travel, idlenefs bringeth forth 
no other fruits than vain thougho and licentious plea- 
fures. l Raleigh. 


3. Omiffion of bufinefs. 


Ten thoufand Harms, more than the ills { know, 
My idlenefs doth hatch, “Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Unimportance ; trivialnefs. 

To the Englith court affemble now, 


From ev'ry region, apes of idlenefs. Skakefp. 


5. Inefficacy ; ufcleffnefs. 
6. Barrennefs; -worthlefinefs. 


. Unreafonablenefs; want of judgment ; 


foolifhnefs; madnefs. l 
There is no heat of affection, but is joined with 
fome idlenefs of brain, Bacon's War with S pain. 


IDLER. #. f. [from idle.] A lazy perfon; 


a fluggard. 

Many of thefe poor fithermen and idlers, that are 
commonly prefented to his majefty’s: hips, are fo 
ignofant in fea-fervice, as that they know, not the 


name of a rope. Rakigh. 
Thou fluggith idler, dilatory flave ! drene. 
I'pLy. adv. [from édle.] 
t. Lazily; without employment. 
I will flay myfelf, 
For living idly here in pomp and eafe. Shakefpe 


‘And modern Afgil, whofe capricious thought 
Is yet with ftores of wilder notions fraught, 
Too foon convine'd, thall yield that fleeting breaths 
Which play’d fo idly with the darts of death. Priors 


3. Carelefly; without attention. 


But thall we take the mufe abroad, 
To drop her idly on the road? 
And leave our fubjećt in the middle, 


As Butler did his bear and fiddle? Prior, 


4. Ineffectually; vainly. 


Let this and other allegations, fuitable unto it, 
ceafe to bark any longer id/y againit the truth, the 
courfe and paffage whereof it 1s not in them to hinder, 

` Hooker, 


DOL. n.f. (idole, Fr. sdwrors idolum. Lat. | 


1, An image worfhipped as God. 
They did facrifice upon the idol altar, which was 
upon the altar of God. 1 Mac. i. 59 
A nation from one faithful man to fpring, 
Him on this fide Euphrates yet refiding, 
Bred up in idol worthip. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
The apoftle is there arguing againft the gnofticks 
who joined in.the ¿do feafts, and whom he therefore 
accufes of participating of the idol god. Atterbury. 
2. A counterfeit. 
Woe to the idle thepherd that leayeth the flock. 
b Zech.iis 17. 
3. An image. 
Never did art fo well with nature ftrive, 
Nor ever idol feem’d fo much alive; 
So like the man, fo golden to the fight ; 
So bafe within, fo counterfeit and light. Dryden, 


4. A reprefentation. _ Not in ufe. 
Men beholding fo great excellence, 
And rare perfection in mortality, 
Do her adore with facred reverence, 
As th’.idol of her maker’s great magnificence. 
Fairy Queen, 
5. One loved or honoured to adoration. 
> He’s honoured and lov’d by all; i 
The foldier’s god, and people’s idol.. Denbam’s Soph. 


IDO'LATER. 2. f. [idolatre, Fr. idolatra, 
Lat.] -One who: pays divine honours to 
images; one who worfhips for God that 
which is not God. 


The ftate of idolater's is two ways miferable: firit, 
in that which they worfhip they find no fuccour; and 
fecondly, at his hands, whom they ought to ferve, 
there is no other thing to be looked for but the 
eficts of moft juft difpleafure, the withdrawing of 
grace, derileétion in this world, and in the world to 
come confufion. ree ' Hooker. 

Ag 


‘ 


+ 


? or T eee 


Ipo’Latrovs. adj. [from idolarer.] 'Tend- 


JEA 


An aftrofoger may be no Chriitian; he may be 
an idolater or a pagan; but I would hardly think 
aftrology to be compatible with rank atheifm. 
Bentley's Sermons. 
{from ‘dolater. | 


Ainfworth, 


JEE 


I have been very jea/uxs for the Lord God of hofts. 
1 Kings. 


He jeeringly demandeth, whether the fonorevs: 
rays are refracted ? Derbams 
Je'ccer. n. f/ A kind of faufage. Ainjay. 
JEJU'NE, adj. [ yejunus > Lat. | 
1. Wanting; empty; vacant. __ 
, Gold is the only fubftance which hath nothing in 
it volatile, and yet melteth without much difficulty ; 
the melting theweth that it is not yejune, or fcarce in 
pirit. Bacon. 
2. Hungry; not faturated. 

An grofs and turbid ftreams there might be con- 

tained nutriment and not in jejune or limpid water. 
: . Brown, 
3. Dry; unaffectine ; deficient’in matter. 

You may look upon an inquiry made up of mere 

Narratives, as fomewhat jejune. Boyle, 
Jeju'neness. 2. f. [from jejune.] 
1. Penury ; poverty. 

Caufes of fixation are, the even fpreading both 
parts, and the jqunene/s, or extreme comminution 
of fpirits. Bacon, 

2. Drynefs; want of matter that can engage 
the attention. 


4. Sufpicioufly vigilant. 

I am jealous over you with godly jealoufy. 

2 Cor. ii. 2. 

His apprehenfions, as his jealous nature had much 

of fagacity init, or his reftlefs and mutinous humour, 

tranfported him. Clarendon, 
§. Sufpicioufly careful, 

Although he were a prince in military virtue ap- 
proved, and jeal2xs of the honour of the Englith na- 
tion ;_ yet his cruelties and parricides weighed down 
his virtues. Bacon's Henry Vil, 

They jealous of their fecrets, fiercely oppos'd 
M pious ftrange, with clamorous uproar 

rotefting fate fupreme. Milton. 

How nicely jealous is every one of us of his own 
repute, and yet how malicioufly prodigal of other 
men's? Decay of Piety. 

6. Sufpicioufly fearful. 

"Tis doing wrong creates fuch doubts as thefe; 
Renders us jealous, and deftroys your peace. Waller. 

While the people are fo pis is of the clergy’s 
ambition, I do not fee any other method left for them 
to reform the world, than by ufing all honeft arts to 


To Ipo'LATRIZE. Us a 


To worthip idols. è 


ing to idolatry; comprifing idolatry, or 
the worfhip of falfe gods. 

Neither may the pictures of our Saviour, the apof- 
tles, and martyrs of the church, be drawn to an ido- 
latrous ufe, or be fet up in churches to be worthipped. 

Peacham on Drawing. 
Ipo'tatRousLy. adv. [from idolatrous. | 
In aa idolatrous manner. 

Not therefore whatfoever idolaters have either 
thought or done ; but lee whatfoever they have either 
thought or done idolatrou/ly, be fo far forth abhor- 
red. Hooker. 

Ipo'Latry. 2. f. [idolatrie, Fr. idolatria, 
Lat.) The worfhip of images; the wor- 
fhip of any thing as God which is not 


God. 


Thou fhalt be worthipp’d, kifs'd, lov'd,andador'd; | make themfelves acceptable to the laity. Swift. | Je'uurep. adj. (See GeLLY ] Glutinous; 
And, were there fenfe in his idolatry, E‘ALOUSY. ad. . [from jealous. Suf, + e AQ}. I : g 
My fubitance thould be ftatued in thy fead. Jettousy. adv. [from jealous. Sufp brought to a ftate of vifcofity. 


cioufly; emuloufly; with fufpicious 


Shake, e. nN A 
vere fear, vigilance, or caution. 


The kifs that fips 
Idolatry is not only an accounting or worthip- 


The jellied philtre of her lips. Cleaveland, 


ping that for God which is not God, but it is alfoa 
worfhipping the true God in a way unfuitable to his 
nature; and particularly by the mediation of Images 
and corporeal refemblances. ; South. 

The kings were diftinguifhed by judgments or 
Blefings, according as they promoted idolatry, or 
the worfhip of the true God. tS ol Spe@ator. 

Ipo’tist. n. f. [from idol. 


of images. A poetical word. 
I to God have brought 
Dithonour, obloquy, and op’d the mouths 
Of idslifés and atheiit. Milton's Agonifies. 
Yolpo'xize. v. a. [from idol.] To love 
or reverence to adoration. 
Thofe who are generous, humble, juft, and wife, 
Who not their gold, nor themfelves idudize, Denham. 
Parties, with the greate violation of Chriftian 
unity, denominate themfelves, not from the grand 
author aad finifher of our faith, but from the firf 
broacher of theis idclizedopinions. Decay of Piety, 


Ip'ongous. adj. [idoneus, Latin.] Fit; 
proper; convenient: adequate. 


You.entangle, and fo fix their faline fart, by ma- 
king them corrode fome idonecus body. oyle. 


An ecclefiaftical benefice is fometimes void de Jure 


& fatlo, and then it ought to be conferred on an ido. | 


acous perfon. Ayliffe. 
Vor. n. f. [uòvzz0r; idyllium, Lat.] A 
{mall fhort poem. 
I. E. for id ef, or, that is. 


That which raifes the natural intereft of maney, 
is the fame that raifes the rent of land, i. e. its apt- 
nels to bring in yearly, to him that manages it, 
a greater overplus of income above his rent, as a re- 
ward to his labour, ` Locke. 

JE'ALOUS. adj. [ jaloux, French. ] 
t. Sufpicious in love. 
To both thefe fifters have I fworn my love; 
Each jealews of the other, as the ftung 
Are ot the adder. 8 Re King Lear. 
_ Wear your eye thus; not jealous, nor fecure ; 
1 would not have your free and noble nature, 
Out of felf bounty, be abus’d: look to't. Sbakefp. 

Mittrefs Ford, the honeft woman, the virtuous 

creature, that hath the jeaicus fool to her hufband ! 


> Shake 

A jealous emprefs lies within your hy the 
Foo haughty to endure negleéted charms. 
2. Emuldus; full of competition. 
I could not, without extreme reluGtance, refign 
the theme of your beauty to another hand : give me 
leave to acquaint the world that I am Jealcus of this 
: f j Dryden. 

3e Zealouly cautious againft dithonour, 


Dryden. 


Je’aveusness. 2. /. [from jealous.] The 


worthipper 


ftate of being jealous; rivalry; fufpi- 


cion ; fufpicious vigilance. 


Nor is it hard for thee to preferve me amidft the 

hes many, which thou 
King Charles. 
Je'aLousy. x. f. [jaloufe, Fr. from jea- 


unjuft hatred and jealoufnefi o 
haft fuffered to preyail upon me. 


lous. | 


1. Sufpicion in love. 


But gnawing jea/ou/y, out of their fight 


Sitting alone, his bitter lips did bite. Fairy Queen. 


How all the other paffions fleet to air, 
As doubtful thoughts, and rath embrac’d defpair; 
And fhudd’ring fear, and green-eyed sealoufy ! 

O love, be moderate ; allay thine extafy, Shake/p. 
Why did you fuffer Jachimo, 4 
Slight thing of Italy, 
To taint his noble esti and brain 
With necdlefs jealou/y ? 
Sniall yealtufies, "tis true, inflame defire ; 
Too great, not fan, but quite blow out the fire. 


ref Dryden. 
2. Sufpicious fear. 
The obftinacy in Effex in refufing to treat with the 


king, proceeded only from his jealcufy, that when 


the king had got him into his hands he would take 


revenge upon him. Clarendon. 


3. Sufpicious caution, vigilance, or rivalry. 


To JEER. v. me [Of uncertain cty- 
molygy.] To fcof; to flout; to make 
mock. 
The merry world did on a day 
With his trainbands and mates, agree 
To meet together where l lay, 
And all in {port to jeer at me. Herbert. 
Abftain from ditlolute laughter, petulant uncomely 
jefts, loud talking and jering, which are called in- 
decencies, and incivilities. Taylor. 


To Jeer. v. a. Totreat with fcoffs. 


My children abroad are driven to difavow me, 
for fear of being yeered. Howel’s England's Tears. 


Jeer. x». /. [from the verb. ] Scof; taunt; 


biting jeft; flout; jibe; mock. 
Midas, expos’d to all their jrers, 


Had loft bis art, and kept his ears. Swift, 
They tipt the forehead in a jeer, 

As who fhould fay—ihe wants it here; 

She may be handfome, young, and rich; 

But none will burn her Mer a witch. Swift. 


Jeerers nf. [from jeer.) A feoffer; a 


{corner ; a mocker. 


Je'eRINGLY. adv. [from jering.) Scorn: 


fully ; contemptuoufly ;, in mock; in 
{coff, 


Shakefp. Cymbeline. 


JE'LLY. 2. J. [gelatinum, Lati] SeeGeiuy,. 
which is the proper orthography. 
1. Any thing brought toa {tate of gluti-- 
noufnefs and vifcofity. 
They, diftill’d 
Almoft to jelly with th’ effect of fear, 
Stand dumb, and fpeak not to him. Shake/p. - 
2. Sweetmeat made by boiling fugar in the- 
gelly. 


The defertcame on, andye//ies brought. King. 
That jelly’s rich, this malmfey healing ; 
Pray dip your whifkers. ope’s Sat, of Horace, 


Je'NNeTING. 2. f. [corrupted from Fu- 
weting, an apple ripe in Fune.] A fpecies» 
of apple foon ripe, and of a p'eafant tafte. 

Mortimer's Hafbandry. 

JENNET: m. f- [SeeGennet.] A Spa-- 

nifh horfe. 
The Spanith king prefents a jennet, 
To thew his love. Prior.. 

To JEo'PARD. v. a, [See JEOPARDY.]; 
To hazard ;-to put in danger. Obfolete. 

Fle had been accufed of Judaifin, and did boldiy.- 
Jetpard his body and life for the religion of the 
Jews. 2 Mac. 

Je'oparvous adj. from jeopardy.), Ha: 
zardous ; dangerous. 

JE'OPARDY. 2. f ['This: word’ is fap- 
pofed to be derived from y’aiperda, or fen, 
perdu.. Skinner and. Surius. Hazard ; 
danger; Peril. A word not now in ufe, 

And would ye not poor fellowthip expel, 
M yfelf would offer you t accompany, 
In this adventure’s chanceful jeopardy. Hubberd, 
Thy rage hall barn thee up, and thou fhalt turn 
To afhes ere our blood thall quench that fire : 
Look to thyfelf, thou art in jeopardy. Shakcfpeare. 
We may impute to all excellencies in compofitions 
a kind of poverty, or at leaft a cafualty or jeopardy, 
alcon, 

To JERK: a. a. [geneecan, Saxon.| To 
ftrike with a quick {mart blow ; to lath.. 
It ia fometimes written yerk. 

Lack iniquity Fo 
Sometimes to do me fervice : nineor ten times 
1 thought. to ’ve jerk’? him here under the ribs, 


Shake/peares. 
Baftings heavy, dry, obdtufe, 
Only dulnefs can produce ; 
While a little gentle jerking s 
Sets the fpirits all a-working. Sifts 


To JERK, va wi To itrike up:. to accoft 
eagerly, . 


JES 
eagerly. This feems to be the meaning 
‘in this place, but is mere cant. 


Nor bluth, fhould he fome grave acquaintance meet, 
But, proud of being knowsi, will yerk and greet. 


Dryden. 

Jerr. z. /- [from the verb. } 

1, A fmiart quick lahh. 

Contemn ‘the ‘filly taunts of ficering Buffoonry ; 
and the rks of that wit, that is but a kind of con- 
fident folly. Glan. 

Wit is not the yer& or fting of an epigram, norithe 
‘feeming contradiction of apoor antithefis ; neither 
ts it fo much the morality ot a grave fentence, 
atlected by Lucan, but more iparingly ufed by Virgil. 

. : TERS «oe 

g. A fudden fpring; a quick jolt that 
fhocks or flarts. 

Well run’ Tawney, the abbot’s churl ; 

His jade.gave.him a jerk, 
As he would have ‘his rider hurl 
His hood-after the kirk. Ben Fonfor. 

Lobfters' ufe their tails as fins, wherewith they 
‘commonly fwim backwards by yerés, or fprings, 
reaching'ten yards-at once. Grew. 

Jirgin. a. Ja [cypvelkin, Saxon.) A 
jacket; a fhort-coat; a.clofe wailtcoat. 

A man may wear it on both fides like a leather 
gerkin. Shake/peave. 

“Unlefs we fhould expe&t that nature fhould: make 
gerkins and ftockings grow out of the ground, what 
.cou!d the do better than afford us wool? More. 

Imagine an.ambaflador prefenting himfelfin a poor 
frize jerkin, and tattered cloaths, certainly he would 
have but fmall audience. South's Sermons. 

Then Rrip thee of thy carnal serkin, 

And give thyoutward fellow a firking.  Hudibras. 

I walked into the fea, in my leathern yerkin, about 
an hour before “high water. Gulliver's Travels, 

Je'ruin. x. f. A kind of hawk. Ainjaworth. 
This thould be written gyrhix. 

Jersey. 2. ja [from the ifland of Jerfey, 
where much yarn is fpun.] Fine yarn 
of wool. 

Jeru'saLem Artichokes. n. f. Sunflower, 
of which they are a fpecies. 

Jerufalem artichokes are increafed by {mall off- 
Tets, and by quartering the ‘roots. Mortimer. 

Jess. n. Ja, (gedte, French; getto, Italian. ] 
Short ftraps of Icather tied about the legs 
of athawk, with which fhe is held on 


the fit. 7 Hanmer. 
If I prove her haggard, 
Though that my je/es were her dear heart ftrings, 
4°d whiftle her off, and let her down the wind 
To prey at fortune. Shake/peare’s Othello, 
Je'ssamine. n. f [See Jasmine.] A 
fragrant flower. 
er goodly bofom, like a ftrawberry bed; 
Her neck, like to a bunch of cullambines; 
Her brcaft like lillies, ere their leaves be fhed ; 
Her nipples, like young bloflom’d jeamines. 
Spenfer, 
Tojest. w. n. gefticulor, Lat.) To divert 
or make merry by words or a¢tion. 
Jef not with a rude man, left thy ancefiors be 
difgraced. ecle/. vili. 4. 
Fear you the boar, and go fo unprovided? 
~ You may jo? on: but I do not like thefe feveral 
councils. Shakefpeare’s Richard Ii. 
Jest. x. /. [from the verb. ] 
łe Any thing ludicrous, or .meant only to 
raife laughter. 
But is this true, or is it elfe your pleafure, 
Like pleafant travellers, to break a jf 
Upon the company you overtake ? Shakef/peare. 
As for jef, there be certain things which ought 
to be privileged from it; namely, religion, matters of 
Rate, and great perfons. Bacon. 
No man ought to have the lefs reverence for the 
prisciples of religion, or for the holy feriptures,. be- 
saule idle and profane wits can break je/?s upon them. 


Tillotfon. 
He bad turn’d all tragedy to jef. 


Pricr. | 
í 


JED 


When yau the dulleft of gull things have fald, 

And then afk pardon for the jeff you made. Young. 
2. ‘Ihe object of jefts; laughing-ftock. 

lf 1 (ufpe& without caufe, why then make {port at 

mc; then let me be your jo, I deferve it. Shake/p. 

3. Manner of doing or {peaking feigned, 
not real; ludicrous, not ferious; game, 
not earneft. 

That high All feer, which J dallied with, 

Hath turn'd my feigned prayer on my head, 
And giv'n in earneft, what I begg'd in jeff. Shake/p. 

When his playfellows chofe him their king, he 
{poke and did thofe things in Jef, which would have 
become a king in earneft. Grew. 

JESTER. 2. f. [from jef.] l 
1. One given to merriment and pranks. +» 

The ikipping king, he rambled up and down 
With thallow yeffers, and rath bavin wits; 

Soon kindled and foon burnt. Sdake/p. Henry IV. 
2. One given to farcafm. 

Now, asa Jefler, I accoft you, 

Which never yet. one friend hath loft you. Swift. 

3. Buffoon; jackpudding. A jeffer, or li- 
cenfed fcoffer, was kept at court to the 
time of Charles the firit. 

Another fort of like loofe fellows do pafs up and 
down, amongit gentlemen, by the name of yeffers ; 
but are, indeed, notable rogues, and partakers not 
only of many ftealths, but alfo privy to many trai- 
terous practices, Spenfer on Ireland. 

JET. x. J. [Zaxac, Saxon; get, Dutch; 
gagates, Lat. | 

1. Jet is a beautiful foffil, of a firm and 
even ftruéture, and a fmooth furface; 
found in maffes, feldom of a great fize, 
lodged in clay; of a fine deep black, 
having a grain refembling that of wood. 
It is confounded with cannal-coal, which 
has no grain, and is extremely hard ; and 
the jet is but moderately fo. Hill. 

Black, forfooth; coal-black, as jete Shakefp. 

There is more difference between thy flefh and 
hers, than between yet and ivory. Sbake/peare. 

The bottom clear, 
Now laid with many a fet, 
Of feed pearl, ere fhe bath’d her there 


Was known as’black as yer. Drayton. 
One of us in glafs is fet, 
One of us you’ll find in jet. Swift. 
Under flowing jer, 
The neck flight thaded. Thomfon'’s Summer, 


2. [Jet, Fr.] .A fpout or fhoot of water. 


Prodigious ’tis, that one attractive ray 
Should this way bend, the next an adverfe way! 
For fhould th’ unfeen magnetick jers defeend 
All the fame way, they could not gain their end. 
Blackmore. 
Thus the {mall jer, which hafty hands unlock, 
Spurts in the gard’ner’s eyes who turns the cock. 


Pope. 
3. A yard. Obfolete. 
What orchard unrobbed efcapes, 
Or pullet dare walk in their yet?  Tuffer’s Huf. 


To JET. v.n. [ jetter, Fr. | 
1. ‘Jo fhoot forward; to fhoot out; to in- 
trude; to jut out. 
_ Think you not how dangerous 
It is to yet upon a prince's right? Shake{peare. 
z. To ftrut ; to agitate the body by a proud 
gait. 
Contemplation makes a rare turkey-cock of him : 
how he jets under his advanced plumes. Sbakefp. 
3- To jolt; to'be thaken. [Yesrer, Fr.] 
Upon the jetting of a hackney-coach the was 
thrown out of the hinder feat againit a bar of iroa 
in the forepart, Wifeman. 


Jelrsam. } x. f. [ jetter, French.] Goods or 
Je'rson. § other things which, having 
been caft over board in a ftorm, or after 


METO are, thrown upon the More,- 
an 


belong to the lord admiral, 


; 


JEW 


Je'rry. adje [from jet] 

1. Made of jet. 

2. Black as jet. 

The people about Capo Negro, Cefala, and Made- 
gafcar, are of a jetty black: = Brown's Pulgar Err. 
Her hair 
Adown her fhoulders loofely lay difplay’d, 
And in her jetty curls ten thoufand Cupids play’d. 
110% 6 
Nigtina black, and Merdamante brown, 
Vied for his love in jetty bow’rs below. Pope. 

JE'WEL. x. f. [jovaux, French; jeweelen, 
Dutch, } 

1. Any ornament of great value, ufed com- | 
monly of fuch as are adorned with pre- 
cious ftones. 

Here, wear this jewe/ for me; ‘tis my piCture. 
Shakefpeure. 
They found him dead, and caft into the ftreets, 
An empty cafket, where the sewed; life, ` 
By fome damn’d hand was robb’d and ta’en away. 
Shakefpeare. 
The pleafure of the religious man is an eafy and 
portable pleafure, fuch an one as he carries about 
in his bofom, without alarming either the eye or 
envy of the world: a man putting all his pleafurec 
into this one, is like a traveller’s putting all/his goode 
into one jewel. South. 
2. A precious ftone; a gem. 
Jewels too, ftones, rich and precious ftone, 
Stol’n by my daughter! Sbake/p, Merchant of Ven. 
_ Proud fame’s imperial feat 
With jewels blaz’d, magnificently great. Pope. 

3. A name of fondnefs; an appellation of 

tender regard. 

Bid farewel to your filters. 
— Ye jewels of our father, with wafh'd eyes 
Cordelia leaves you. Shakefpeare’s King Lear, 

JEweEL-House, or Office, x. fe The place 
where the regal ornaments are repofited. 

The king hassmade him malter of the jewel- 
boufe. Shakefpeare. 

JE'WELLER. 2. fe [from jewel.] One who 
trafficks in precious. ftones. 

Thefe grains were as like little dice as if they had 
been made by a jeweller. Boyle. 
The price of the market to a sewe/ler'in his trade 
is one thing; but the intrinfick worth of a thing 
to a man of fenfe is another. L' Effrange. 
I will turn yeweller: J dhall. then deal in diae 
monds, and all forts of rich ftones. Addifom. 

Jews-Ears. 2. /. [from its refemblance of 
the human ear. Skinner.) A ee 
tough and thin; and naturally, while 
growing, of a rumpled figure, like a flat 
and varioufly hollowed cup; from an 
inch to two inches in length, and about 
two thirds of its length in breadth. Its 
fides in many places run into the hollow, 
fo as to reprefent in it ridges like thofe 
of the human ear. It generally grows 
on the lower parts of the trunks of elder- 
trees etayin, The common people cure 
themfelves of fore throats with a decoc- 
tion of it in milk. Hili’s Mat. Med. 

An herb called jews-car groweth upon the lower 
parts of elder, and fometimes afhes : in warm water 
it fwelleth, and openeth extremely. Bacon. 

Jews-narp. v. f. A 
ftrument held between the teeth, which 
gives a found by the motion of a broad 
fpring of iron, which, being {truck by 
the hand, plays againft the breath. 

Jews-maLtow. x. fe [corchorus, Latin. ] 
Ranwolf fays it is fown in great plenty 
about Aleppo as a pot-herb, the Jews 
boiling the leaves of this plant to eat it 
with their meat. Miller. 

Jews-stonx, ne Jo The clavated fpine of 

a very 


kind of mufical in- ~ 


- 


IGN 


a very large egg-fhaped féa-trchin, petri- 
fied by long lying in the earth. It is of 


a regular figure, oblong \and rounded, 
fwelling in the middle, and gradually ta- 
pering ; about three quarters of an inch 
3n length, and half an inch in diameter ; 
ridged and furrowed alternately, in a lon- 
gitudinal dire€tion ; and its colour is a 
pale dufky grey, with a faint caft of dufky 
teddifhnefs. It is found in Syria. 
Hill's Mat. Med. 
Tr. conjunéion. (aur, Saxon. ] 
1. Suppofe it be fo, or it were fo, that. A 
hypothetical particle. 
Abfolute approbation, without any cautions, qua- 
lifications, if or ands. Hooker, 
If that rebellion _ 
Came like itfelf in bafe and abject roots ; 
I fay, if damn’d commotion fo appear'd, 
In his true, native, and moft proper fhape, 
You, reverend father, and thefe noble lords, 
Had not been there. Shake/peare's Henry iV, 
Jf they have dene this deed, my noble lord, 
— If ! talk’ft thou to me of ifs? Thou arta traitor. 
Shakjp, 
This feeing of all things, becaufe we can defire 
to fee all things, Malbranche makes a proof that 
they are prefent to our minds; and if they be pre- 
fent, they can no ways be prefent but bv the prefence 
of God, who contains them ali, Locke, 
This infallibility upon fuppofition, amounts to this, 
that jf a thing be true, it is impoffible to be falfe. 
i Tillotfon, 
All of them fuppofed the apoftle to have allowed 
the Epicurean maxims to be. good; if fo be there 
were no refurredtion. Atterbury. 
Tifiphone, that oft haft heard my pray’r, 
Affift, if Oedipus deferve thy care. Pope's Statius. 
2. Whether or no. 
Uncertain if by augury, or chance ; 
But'by this ealy rife they all advance, 
She doubts if two and two make four: 
Jt'can’t—it may be—and it muft; 
To which of thefe muft Alma truk? 
Nay, further yet they make her go, 
In doubting ¿f the doubts or no, 
3- Allowing that; 
that. 
Such mechanical circumfances, if Vmay fo call 
them, were not necefflary to the experiments. Boyle. 


Voneous. adj. [igneus, Lat. ] Fiery ; con- 


Dryden. 


Prior. 


fuppofe it be granted 


taining fire; emitting fire; having the | 


nature of fire. 
That the fire bums by heat, leaves us ftill igno- 
rant of the immediate way of igzeows folutions, 
Clamville's Scepfs. 
IGNI1'POTENT. adj. [ignis and potens, Lat. | 
Prefiding over fire. 
Vulcan ts called the pow’r ignipotent, Pope. 
IGNIS FATUUS. n. f. [Latin.] Will with 
the wifp ; Jack with the lanthom. 
Vapours arifing from putrified waters are ufually 
called ignes fatui, Newton's Opticks. 
To I'GNITE. v. a. [from ignis, fire, Lat.] 
To kindle; to fet on fire. 
term. 
Take good firm chalk, ignite it in a crucible, and 
then powder it. Grew's Mufaum. 
icoxition. #. fe [ignition, Fr. from ignite. ] 
ee, att of kindling, or of fetting on 


_ The laborant ftirred the kindled nitre, that the 
ignition mighe be prefently communicated, Bayle. 
Thofe black circular:lines we fee on dithes, and 
ether turned veflels of wood, are the effets of ig- 
nition, by the preflure ofan edged ftick upon the 
velicl turned nimbly in the lathe. Ray. 
Jous'tiaie. adj. [from ignite.) Infam- 
mable ; capable of being fet on fire, Not 
in ufe,. 


IGNO'BLE, adj, 


A chymical 


IGN 


_ Such bodies only ftrike fire which have fulphur or 
_ dgnitible parts. Brown's Vulgar Errcurs, 
Ienr'vomous, adj. [ignivomus, Lat.) Vo- 
miting fire. 
Vulcanos and igaieomous mountains are fome of 
the moft terrible fhocks of the globe. Derbam. 
[ignoble, French ; ignobilis, 
Latin. } 
1. Mean of birth; not noble; not of illuf- 
trious race. 
As when in tumults rife th’ ignoble crowd, 


Mad are their motions, and their tongues are lond. 
Dryden. 


2. Worthlefs ; got deferving honour. Ufed 


of things or perfons. 
The noble ifle doth want her proper limbs ; 
Her royal ftock graft with ignodle plants. Shakefe 


Icno's.y. adv. [from ignoble.] Ignomi- 


nioufly ; meanly ; difhonourably ; re- 
proachfully ; difgracefully. 
To thefe, that fober race of men, whofe lives 
Religious, tided them the fons of God, 
Shall yield up all her virtue, all their fame 
Ignobly ! Milton’s Paradife Loft. 
Here, over-match’d in fight; in heaps they lic ; 
There fcatter’d o'er the fields ignod/y fly. Dryden. 

IGNOMI'NIOUS. adj. [ignominieux, Fr. igno- 
miniofus, Lat. ] Mean; fhameful ; reproach- 
ful; difhonourable. Ufed both of perfons 
and things.” 

They with pale fear furpriz’d, 
Fled ignominious. Milton, 
Cethegus, though a traitor to the ftate, 
And tortur'd,’fcap’d this ignominious fate, Dryd. 
They gave, and the transterr’d the curs'd advice, 
That monarchs fhould:their inward foul difguife ; 
By ignominious arts, for fervile ends, 
Should compliment their foes, and shun their ends. 
rior, 
Nor has this kingdom deferved to be facrificed to 
one fingle, rapacious, obfcure, igncminious projector. 
TOU. 

Ignomt’nrousty. adv. [from ail ri 
Meanly ; fcandaloufly ; di gracefully ; 
fhametully ; reproachfully. 

kt is fome allay to the infamy of him who died 
igncminiou/ly to be buried privately. South. 

I'GNOMINY. x. f. [ignominie, Fr. ignomi- 
xia, Latin.) Difgrace; reproach; fhame; 
infamy; meannefs ; difhonour. 

Adicu, and take thy praife with thee to heav’n : 
Thy igacminy fleep with thee in the grave. Shake/p. 
Strength trom truth divided, and from juft, 
Hlaudable, noùgbt merits but difpraife 
And ignominy ; yet to glory afpires, 
Vaiu-glorious, and through infamy feeks fame. 
Milton. 
Their generals have been received with honour 
after their defeat, yours with ignominy after con- 
queft. Addifon, 

IGNORAMUS, n. J. [Latin.] 

2. Ignoramus is a word properly ufed by 
the grand. inqueft impannelled in the in- 
quifition of caufes criminal and publick ; 
and written upon the bill, whereby any 
crime is offered to their confideration, 

; when they mifliketheir evidence as de- 
fe€tive, or too weak to make good the 
prefencment : the efect of which word fo 
written is, that all farther inquiry upon 
that party, for that fault, is thereby ftop- 
ped; and he delivered without farther an- 
{wer. 


pretender. A low word. 
Tell an ignoramre, in place and power, that he 
has a wit and an underitanding above all the worid, 
and he hall readily admit naite i AN 7 
ei 


Cowel, . 
2..A foolih fellow 3. a vain. uninftruéed. 


IGN 


IGNORANCE. #./, [ignorance, Fr. ignoratiy. 
Latin. } 
1. Want of knowledge ; unlearnednefs. 
_ If all the clergy were as learned as them{elves are 
that moft complain of ignorance in others, yet our 
book of prayer might remain the fame. Hookers. 
3 Ignorance is the curfe of God, 
Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly toheav'n. 
Shake/pe 
__ Still banith your defenders, ’till at length 
Your ignorance deliver you, 
As moit abated captives, to fome nation 


’ 


Phat won you without blows, Shake/peares. 
__If we fee right, we fee our woes ; 
Then what avails it to have eyes? 
From ignorance our comfort flows, 
The only wretched are the wife ! Prior. 


2. Want of knowledge refpecting fome par-- 
ticular thing. 
It is in every body's power to pretend igrorance 
of the law. Sherlock. - 
3- Want of knowledge difcovered by ex- 
ternal effect. In this fenfe it haşa plur. 
Forgive us all our fins, negligences, and ign2—- 
rances. on., Pray, 
Punith me not for my fins and ignorances, Tab, 


I'GNORANT., adj. (ignorant, Fr. ignorans, 


Lat. ] 
t. Wanting knowledge; unlearned ; Unine- 
ftrućted ; unenlightened. 
So foolifh was I and ignorant, I was as a beaft. 
Pf. lxxiii- 
Thy letters have tranfported'me beyond 
This sgn’rant prefent time, and 1 feel now 
The future in the inftant, Shak/peare’s Macbeth, 
In fuch bufinefs 
Action is eloquence, andthe eyes of th’ ignorant: 
More learned than the ears. Shake/p. Coriclanws, 
He that doth not know thofe things which are of- 
ufe for him to know, is but an ignorant man, whate 


ever he may know befides. Tillotfor., 
Fools grant whate’er ambition craves, 
And men, once ignorant, are flaves. Pope. 


2. Unknown; undifcovered. This js merely. 
poetical. 
If you know aught, which does behove my knowe- 
ledge 
Thereof to be informed, imprifon’t not“ 
In ignorant concealment.. . Shakef, Winter's Tale, 
3. Without knowledge of fome particular. 
Let not judges be fo ignorant of their- own right, 
as to think there is not left to themas a principal 
part of their.office, „a wife applicationsof laws. 
Bacon's Effayt. 
O vifions i!!forefeen ! Better had I 
Liv'd igworans of futute ! fo had borne 
My part of evil only.. Milton's Paradife Life 
4. Unacquainted with. Ina good fenfe. 
: Ignorant of guilt, | fear not hame. Drydene 
5- Ignorantly madeor dones Unufual. 
His: fhipping, 
Poor iggorant-baubles,.on our-terrible feas 
Like cgg-fhells mov’d: Shthefpeare. « 
IGNORANT: »..f.. One untaughe, unlet-- 


tered, uninftructed. 
Did I for this take pains to teach’ 
> Our zealous igzurarts to preach ! Denbam, 
I'GNORANTLY.adv. [from ignorant] With- 
out knowledges untkilfully ; without in- 
formation. 
The gr: and moft cruel foes we have, . 
Are thofe whom you would ignorantly fave, Dryd, - 
When a poet, an orator, or a painter has pere 
formed admirably, we fometimes miftake his bluna - 
ders for beautics, and are {o igiorant!y fond »as ta 
copy after them, ’ Wattsy. 
To IGNORE, v. a. [ignerer, Fr. jgvoro, Lat, 
Not to know:; .to be ignorantof. This 
word Boyle endedvoured.to introduce; bug 
it’has not been received. 
l ignored snot the itrifter interpretation, giyen by. 
modera criticks to-divers texts, by nic valent 
oyde 
Philofophy. 


JIN 
would folidly be eftablithed, if men 
would more carefully diftinguith thofe things that 
they know from thofe that they ignore. oyle. 
Icno'sciBLe. adj. | ignofcibilis, Lat.] Ca- 
pable of pardon. Dia. 
JIG. ». /. [giga Italian ; geige, Teutonick, 
a fiddle.| Alight carelefs dance, or tune. 
When Cyrus'had overcome the Lydians, that were 
a warlike nation, inttead of their warlike mufick, he 
appointed to them certain lafcivious lays and loofe 
sigs; by which he fo mollified and abated their cou- 


rage, that they forgot their former fiercenefs. 
Spenfer on Ireland. 


Philofophy 


As fiddlers till, 
Though they be paid to be gone, yet needs will 
Thrutt one-more jig upon you. Donne. 
Pofterity hall know that you dare, in thefe jig- 
aiving times, to countenance a icgitimate poem. 
Ben Fonfan. 
All the fwains that there abide, 

“With jigs and rural dance refort. Milton. 
The inules bluth's to fee their friends exalting 
Thofe elegant delights of Jig and vaulting. Fenton. 

They wrote to her friends in the country, that 
fhe fhould. dance a siz next October at Wettminiter- 
hall. Arbuthnot. 


Another Phebus, thy own Phacbus reigns, 
Joys in my jigs, and dances in my chains. 
To Jic. v.n. [from the noun.] To dance 
carelefly ; to dance. Exprefied in’ con- 
tempt. 
As for the jigging part and figures of dances, I 
count that little. ocke. 
Jilc-maker. 2 fa [jig and make.| One 
who dances or plays merrily. 
Your only yig-maker ! what fhould a man do but 
be merry ? Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
JiecumsBos. ». / [A cant word.] A 
trinket ; a knick-knack; a flight con- 
trivance in machinery. 
He ried all his pokes and fobs 
Of gimcracks, whims, and jiggumbobse Hudibras. 
JILT. x. /- (gilia, Mlandick, to intrap in an 
amour, Mr. Lye. Perhaps from gég/ot, by 
contraGion ; or gillet, or gillot, the dimi- 
nutive of gi//, the ludicrous name of a 
woman. Lis alfo called ji//et in Scot- 
land. | 
3. A woman who gives her lover hopes, 
and deceives him. 
Avoid both courts and camps, 
Where dilatory fortune plays the jilt 
With the brave, noble, honeft, ga!lant man, 
To throw herfelf away on fools, Orway’s Orphan. 
2. A name of contempt for a woman. 
When love was all an eafy monarch’s care, 
Filts cul'd the ftate, and ftatefmen farces writ. 


Pope. 


Jo JILT. v. a. [from the noun.}] To trick 
a man by flattering his love with hopes, 
and then leaving him for another. 

Tell who loves who; 
And who is jilted for another’s fake, Dryden. 
‘Tell a man, paffionately in lave, that he is jifred ; 
bring witnelfes of the falfehood of his miftrets, and 
three kind words of hers fall invalidate all their 
teftimionies. ‘ Locke. 

To Jitt.v.. To play the jilt; to prac- 
tife amorous deceits. 

She might have learn’d to cuckold, jilt, and ham, 
Had Covent-garden been at Surinam. Congreve. 

To Ji'ncre. v. x [A word made from 
jaugile, or copied from the found intended 
to be exprefied.] To clink; to found 
with a kind of fharp rattle. 

What fhould the wars do with thefe jingling fools ? 
Shakefp, 
With noifes 
Of roaring, thrieking, howling, sig/ing chains, 
We were awaked. Shakefpeare’s Tempef. 
The bells the yizgled, and the whittle blew. 
Pope. 


Pope. 


ILL 


You ne'er with jingling words deceive the ear ; 
And yet, on humble objects, great appear. Smitb, 

What crowds of thefe, impenitently bold, 

In founds and singling fyllables grown old! Pope. 

Ji’ncre. w. f. [from the verb. } 

1. Any clink, or tharp rattle. 

2. It is ufed, I think, improperly, to ex- 
prefs the correfpondence of found in the 
effects of rhyme. 

Vulgar judges are nine parts in ten of all nations, 
who call conceits and jingles wit. Dryden. 

3. Anything founding ; a rattle; a bell. 

lf you plant where favages are, do not only en- 
tertain them with trifles and jingles, but ufe them 
juftly. Bacon's Effays. 

ILe. x. f. [corrupted from aifle, Fr.) A 
walk or alley in achurch or publick build- 
ing. Properly aile. 

Upward the columns fhoot, the roofs afcendy 
And arches widen, and long iles extend. Pope. 

ILE, ze fe [aij/le, Fr.] An ear of corn. 

Ainfworth. 

ILE'US. n. f. [Latin.] 

An ileus; commonly called the twifting of the 
guts, is really either a circumvolution, or infertion 
of one part of the gut within the other, Arbuthnot, 

ILIX. n. f. { Latin. | 

The ilex, or great fcarlet oak, thrives well in 
England, is a hardy fort of tree, and eafily raifed of 
acorns. The Spaniardshave a fort they call enzina; 
the wood of which, when old, is finely chambletted, 
as if it were painted, Mortimer. 

Inrac. adj. (iliacus, Lat.] Relating to the 
lower bowels. 

The iliac paffion is a kind of convulfion in the 

belly. 

I'Lrac Paffon. A kind of nervous cholic, 
whofe feat is the ilium, whereby that gut 
is twifted, or one part enters the cavity 
of the part immediately below or above ; 
whence it is alfo called the volvulus, from 
volvo, to roll. 

Thofe who die of the i/iac paffion have their bel- 
lies much fwelled. Floyer on the Humours, 

ILK. adj. fealc, Saxon.} ‘Thefame. Ít is 
{till retained in Scotland, and denotes 
each : as, ilk ane 4 ‘you, every one of you. 
It alfo fignifies the fame ; as, Macintyb 
of that ilk, denotes a gentleman whofe 
furname and the title of his eftate are the 
fame ; as, Macintofh of Macintofh. 

Shepherds, fhould it not yfhend 
Your roundels freth, to hear a doleful verfe 
Of Rofalind, who knows not Rofalind, . 

That Colin made ? ilk can I you rehearfe. Spenfer. 

ILL. adj. eona os from EvıL, and re- 
taining all its fenfes. 

1. Bad in any refpeét; contrary to good, 
whether phyfical or moral; evil. See 
Evit. l 

There fome é// planet reigns 5 
1 mutt be patient, ’till the Heavens look 
With an afpect more favourable. Sbhake/p. 

Of his own body he was i//, and gave 
The clergy i// example. Shake/p. Henry VHL 

Neither is it iM air only that maketh an iK feat, 
but é// ways, ill markets, and i// neighbours. 

Bacon's Effays. 

Some, of an i// and melancholy nature, incline the 
company to be fad and ill-difpofed: others, of a jo- 
vial nature, difpofe them to be merry. Bacon. 

2. Sick ; difordered ; not in health. I 
know not that evil is ever ufed in this 
fenfe. 

You with me health in very happy feafon; , 
For I am on the fudden fomething i's. Shake/p. 

I have known two towus of the greateit conie- 
quence loft, by the governours falling #// in the time 
of the fieges. Temple. 

ILL. Ma js 


‘ILL 


ts Wickednefs; depravity ; contrariety to 


holinefs. 
Jil; to.man's nature, as it ftands: perverted, hath 


a natural motion ftrongeft in continuance. Bacon. 
Young men to imitate all i//s are prone ; 

But are compell’d to avarice alone : 

For then in virtue’s thape they follow vice. Dryd. 


Strong virtue, like {trong nature, ftruggles ftill, 
Exerts itfelf, and then throws off the i//. Drydens 
2. Misfortune ; mifery. 
Who can all fenfe of others i//s efcape, 
_ Is but a brute at beft in human hape. Tate's Juv. 
Though plung’d in ¿l/s and exercis’d in care, 
Yet never let the noble mind defpair ; 
When preft by dangers, and befer with foes, 
The gods their timely fuccour interpofe ; 
And when our virtue finks, o’erwhcim’d with grief, 
By unforefeen expedients bring rejiei. 
A. Philips. 


ILL. adv. 


t. Not well; not rightly in any refpect. 
Ill at eafe, both the and all her train 
The {corching fun had borne, and beating rain. 
Dryden. 
2. Not eafily; with pain; with difficulty, 
‘Thou defir’tt 

The punifhment all on thyfelf! alas ! 

Bear thine own firt ; i// able to fuftain 

His full wrath, whofe thou feel’ft as yet leaft part, 

And my difpleafure bear’ ft fo i//, Milton. 

Ill bears the fex a youthful lover’s fate, 

When juft approaching to the nuptial ftate. Dryden. 
ILL, fubftantive or adverb, is ufed in com- 
pofition to exprefs any bad quality or 
condition, which may be eafily under- 
ftood by the following examples. 


Inv. fubfantive. 
Dangerous conjectures in il? breeding minds. 


Shak. Hamlets 
I have an é//-divining foul : á 
Methinks I fee thee, now thou art below, 
As one deadin the bottom of a tomb. S4ake/peare. 
No lóok, no lait adieu before he went! - 
In an il boding hour to laughter fent. Dryd. £n. 


I know 
The voice /// boding, and the folemn found. 
Phillips. 
The wifeft prince on earth may be deceived by 
the craft of i// defigning men. Swift's Examiner. 
Your i// meaning politician lords, 
Under pretence of bridal iriends and guefts, 
Appointed to await me thirty fpies, 
Who threat’ning crue! death, conttrain’d the bride 
To wring from me and tell to them my fecret. 
Milton. 
A fpy diftinguith'd from his airy ftand, 
To bribe whofe vigilance, A-zilthus told 
A mighty fum of i// perfuading gold. 
ILL. adverb. 
There founded an i// according cry of the enemies, 


and a lamentable noife was carried abroad. 
Wide xviii. 10. 


TA 


My colleague, 
Being fo i// affected with the gout, 
Will not be able to be there in parion. 
The examples 
Of every minute’s initance, prefent now, , 
Have put us in thefe ///befeeming arms.  Shake/p. 
Lead back thy Saxons to their ancient Elbe : 
I would reitore the fruitful Kent, the gift 
Of Vortigern, or Hengitt’s ill bought aid. Dryden, 
We fimple toafters take delight 
To fee our women’s teeth look avhite ; 
And ev'ry faucy il bred fellow 
Sneers at a mouth protoundly yellow. Prior. | 
The ungrateful treafon of her é// chofen hufband 
overthrows her. Sidney 
Envy, how does it look ? How meagre and il 
complexioned? It preys upon itfelf, and exhaufts the 
fpirits. e Collier, — 


Ben Fonf, 


There grows, 
In my moft il compos’d attection fuch 
A ttanchiefs avarice, that, were | king, 
I thould cut off the nobles for theirlands, Shake/p. 
‘To what end this i// concerted lye, 
Palpable and grofs ? Dryden's Den she 


uf 


. 


“wang, than when I am bound 
le Aavoused creatures tike!a pearl inva dunghill” 

agit = Ty Sidney. z 
Near to an old #// favoured caftle they meant to 
9 Sidgey. 
If a man had but an i// favoured nofe, th deep f, 
e 


| Swift, 


b 


» And make good ufe of higi// gotten 


~ 


dil ey’d unto you. 


Their tedious lite. rf’ 


ILL 


Our generals at prefent are fuch asare; likely.to, 
their numbers, Without throw- 


make the beit ufe of i 

ing them away on any iii concerted projects 
' th fi toy Fi y 7 

The fecond. daughter o a 

Conditioned creature as ever. was. 


__»No Pertian arras hides his homel walls , 
With antick veits, which, through t 


You fhall not find me,.daughter,.... 
After the dander of mott itep-mothers, 


Mee thy fiter’s tears, 9 a, . 
Thy father’s anguith, and thy brother’s death, - 
In the purtuit of our#// fated loves. 

4 Others iMfated are coademn’d.to toil 


7 ‘i 


Plain and rouzh-nature, left to itfelf, 


died ways of being i// fathioned! 
1 © Muchwbetter, when I tind 


ire ide ya 2 


perform: their-un knightly errandsy f 


thinkers would contrive to impute the caufe.to th 
_ prejudice of his education. ee’ a 
~“Pwas at her houfé'the hour the appointed. 
‘And you (ped, fir? ny 

—— Very il? favouredly. 


The fabled dragon ever guarded more 
The golden fleece, than ne his'#// got ftore. 
° HORNI e DDS 


Bid him émploy his care for thefe my friends, ° f 
wer 

By thelt’ring men mucii better than himfelf. 

a 


Addif; Cato, 

Waller. 
That knowledge sof- theirs is very fuperficial ,and 
Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 


Walp, 


__ TII govern’d pafGons inva prince’s breait, 
Hazard his private and the public reft. ' 


rounded. 
ff grounded paflionsquickly wear away; 
What’s built upon efteem can ne’er decay. 
Hither, of ://join’d fons and daughters born, 

' Firft from the ancient world thefe giants came. 


ilL 


Milton. 

Nor has he erred above once by i// judged fuper- 
fluity, ~ Garth, 
you never talte delicious drink out of an j// 
looked veffel ? | L’ Efrange. 


The match had been fo j// made. for 


‘tion, had there not come fifty to his defence. 


Sidney. 


Thefe are the product 
Of thofe #7 mated marriages thou faw’ft, 
Where good with bad were match'd. Milton, 

The worksare weak, the garrifon but thin, 
Difpirited with frequent overthrows, 
Already wavering on their / mann'd walls. 

He will not hear me out! 

as ever criminal forbid to plead ? 

Curb their i// manner'd zeal, 

Ie is impoffible for the moft i// minded, avari- 
cious, of cunning clergyman to do the leaft injuftice 
to the meanett cottager, in any bargain for tythes . 

Swifi. 
Soon as the i// omen’d rumour reach’d his ear, 
can defcribe th’ amazement in his face ! 
Dryden. 


The eternal law of things muft not be altered, to 
Locke. 


comply with his ordered choize. 

When you expofe the fcene, 
Down the i// organ'd engines tall, 

ff fly the vizards, 

For Phthia fix’d is my return ; 
Better at home my ill paid pains t mourn, 
Than from an cqual here fuitain the public fcorn, 
Dryden. 


Suifi, 


There motley images her fancy ftrike, 
Figures i// pair’d, and fimilies unlike. 
Sparta has not to boat of fuch a woman i 
or Troy tothank her, for her il plac’d love. 
Dryden, 
You. I. 


Poms. 


| Adaifon ion the War. 
peewsth,. froward, i// 
Arbuthnot. 


cir thady fold, ` 
Betray the ftreaks of i// diflembied gold. Dryd. 


Sbakfpeare's Cymbeline, 


» Addifon a 


Prior. 
isemuch 
better than an artificial ungratefulnefs, and fuch ttu- 
Locke. 
virtue ina fair lodg- 
to feek it in an i// 


| ns Behold the-fruit of i// rewarded pain. 


Shakefp. 
‘They would not make bold; “as every where they 
do, to deftroy J/.tormed and mif-faped productions. 
: i . i l Locke. 


'Dryd, Juv. 


Plexirtus, 
that his #// led life would have tumbled to deitruc- 


Dryd,. 


Dryten,| To ILLAIQUEATE, 


wi yk 


1 thall.dire.you, atafk.for-which I take myfelf 
Anot to he iX qualified, becaufe I have had pergi- 
Sho: ANIA. 
. Actions are pleating or difpleafing, either in therr- 
lelves, or confideredas a means to: a greater, and 
the eating of a well-feafoned 
fuited to a man’s palate, may move the mind, 
that accompanies the eating,’ 
any other’ end; to which the 
confideration of «the pleafure there is in) hoalth and , 
ftrength may add anew guft,’ able tò make us {wal- 

7 i Locke. 


ities to obferve the follies of women. -i 


_ More defireablé end: 
diy, fulted to 
“by the’ delight ‘itfelf 
without’ reterence 'to 


low an ¢//relithed potion: :™* 
Bluthes; #// rettrain’ds betray |. . 
Her!thoughts intentive onthe bridal day. 


Vhegod.inform’d s 
gT his i//thap'd body. with adariug foul. 


z There was plenty 


women; but little of folid meat for men, 


th 


or i//-foundingynames, ft ta  Ayliffe. 
UL fpirited Wor'tter, did'we not fend grace, 
Pardon and.terms oftlove to.all of you > Shakefp. 
) » From thy foolith heart; vain maid, remove `` 
An ufelefs forrow, and'an i// tarr'd love. ~ 
Ah, why th’ il fuiting paftime mutt I try? 
To gloomy care my. thoughts alone are free: 
dli the gay fports with troubled. hearts agree. 


Pope's hfe o 
Holding of i// tafted things in the mouth. will 
— “Grew; 
The maid, with downcaft eyes, and mute with 


make a fmall'falivation, 


o grief,- J 
For death udfinifh'd) and M tim’ d relief, | 
“Stood fullento her (vit, 


treated 290! Locke, 


That boldnefs and fpirit which lads get amonptt 
their playfellows at {chool, has, ordinarily a mixture 
of rudenefs and. i// turned confidence; fo that thefe 
mifbecoming and. difingenuous ways of shifting in 
Locke. 


IL. before words beginning with Z, ftands 


the world mut be unlearned, 


. for iz. 


Incalcurysaaue. adj. Tillachrymabilir, 


Lat.} Incapable of weeping. Dia. 
Inua'pse. vif [illapjus, lat] 
1. Gradual emiffion or entrance of one thing 
Into another. i 
, As a piece of iron’ red hot, by'reafoñ of the 
villapfe of the fire into it, appears all over like fire; 
fo the fouls of the bleffed, by the i/lupfe of the di- 
vine effence into them, {hail be all over divine. 
Norris: 
2. Sudden attack ; cafual coming. 
Life is oft preferved 
By the bold fwimmer in the fwift illapfe 
Of accident difattrous. Thomfon's fummer, 
we a.» (illagueo, 
Lat.) To entangle; to entrap; ‘to en- 
fnare. 

I am illaqueated, but not truly captivated into 
your conclufion. More's Divine Dialogues. 

[LLAQUEA'TION. 7. f. [from illaqueate | 
1. “The act of catching or enfnaring. 

The word in Matthew doth not only fignify fuf- 
penfion, or pendulous M/aqueation, but allo fuffoca- 
tion. Brown, 

2. A fnare; any thing to catch another ;. a 
noofe. 

ILta'rion. 7. f. [illatio, Lat.) Inference; 
conclufion drawn from premifes. 

Herein there feems to bea very erroneous i/lation 
from the indulgence of Gad unto Cain, concluding 
an immunity unto himfelf, Brown, 

Jilation fo orders the intermediate ideas as to 


Gifcover what connection there is in each link of 


the chain, whereby the extreines are held together: 
swi he. 


: $ 
Pope. 
Dryden. 


Dryden. | 
enough, but the difhes-were i// 
forted : whole pyramids of {weermeats for boys and 


m1 | Dryden. 
-aft does:not belong to the prieft's office to impofe 
hissname in baptifm: he: may-refule to-pronounce 
the fame, if the parents give them ludicrous, filthy, 


+ Priors} 


3 i= Dryden's Ovid: 
How fhould opinions; thus fettled, be given'up, if 
there be any fufpicion of intereft or defign, as there 
never fails’ to bey where mea’ find’ themfelves i// 


ILL 


Vurative. adj, [illatus, 
_ Mlatiqn,er conclufion. . l 
In common difcourfe or writing fuch cafual par- 
ticles as for, becanje, manifett the at of reafoning 
as well as the i//ativc particles then and therefore. 


Watts. 
TLLAUDABLE: adj. [Wlaudabilis, Lat.] 
 Unworthy of praile or commendation, 

Strencth from truth divided, and from juft, 
Waudable, nought merits but difpraife. Bilton, 

ILL'AUDABLY, adv. [from rlaudible.} Un- 
z worthily 3, without deferving praife. .~ 
Jc is natural for all people to form, not iMaudably, 
* too'favourable 2 judgment of their own country. 
ow AAS > Broome, 
ILLEGAL. adja fin and legalis, Lat.) Con- 
trary-to law. ri , 

No patent can'oblige the fubjett ‘againtt law, un- 
lefs an i//ega/ patent’ paiféd "in one kingdom can bind 
another, and not itfelf. . Swift. 

Inteca'uiry. m/.+[from illegal. | Contra- 
riety to law. 
| He wihed: them’ to: confider what votes they had 
) pafled, of the legality of alt thofe commiffions,!and 
of the unjuftitiablenefs of all the proceedings by vire 
tue of them. Clarendon. 
Iuve’catLy. adv. [from illegal.) In a 
manner contrary to law. i 
[LLE'CIBLE. adj. [in and legibilis, from lego. 
Latin. ] What cannot be read. 
The fecretary poured the ink-box all over the 


writings, and fo defaced them that they were made 
altogether #/egible, ; Howel. 

ILEEGUTIMACY. 3#. f. [from illegitimate. ] 
State of baftardy. 

ILLEGITIMATE. adj. [in and legitimus, 
Lat.) Unlawfully begotten; not be- 
gotten in wedlock. ; 

iGrieye not at your ftate; 

“For all the world is illegitimate, Clearvieland, 

Being legitimate, V-was deprived of that endear- 
ing tendernels and uncommon fatisfaction, which a 
good man‘ finds in the love and converfation of a pas 
rent. Addifon's Spectator. 

ĪLLEGITIMATELY. adv. [from | ilegiti= 
mate.| Not begotten in wedlock. 

ILLECITIMATION. m. JS [from segiti- 
mate.| The ftate of one not begotten in 
wedlock. 

Richard IIT. hada fefolution, out of his hatred te 
both his brethren,’ to”difable their iffues, upon: falfe 
and incompetent pretexts; the one of attainder, the 
other of iegitimation. Bacon, 

Iucr/viase. ada (lever, Fr.] What can- 
not be levied or exacted. 

He rectified the method of collecting his revenue, 
and removed obfolete and iM/ewiab/e parts of charge. 


Hale, 


Lat.] Relating to 


IULPA'VOURED. adjè “Deformed. 

O, what a world of vile (///avour'd faults 
Look handfome in three hundred pounds a-year ! 

i Sbakefpe 

ILLFA'VOUREDLY. adv.. - 

1, With deformity. 

2. Roughly ; ruggedly: in ludicrovs lan- 
guage. 

He fmook him very ‘i//favouredly for the time, 
riging through the very bowels of his country, and 
plundering all whereloever he came. _ Howel. 

ILLPa'vouREDNEsS. 7. f, Deformity, 
ILLI/BERAL. adj. [sliberalis. Lat.) 


r. Not noble: not ingenuous. 
The charity of moit men is grown fo cold, and 
their religion {0 i//iberal, Ring Charles. 
2. Not munificent; not generous; fparing. 
Yet fubfitt they did, and well too: an argument 
that that earth didynot deal out their nourithment 
with an overiparing or ‘Aibered hand. , JF oadacuard. 
Intavera'tiry. ay. [illiberalitas, Lat. 
from thideva’. | 
) 1. Mean- 


IGE 
‘t. Meanrefs of mind. re et a 
2. Parfimony ; niggardlinefs; want'of Ke 
~ nificence. a A t 
The iltiberality of parents, in allowance towards |’ 
their children, 18` an liarmtul error, and acquaints. 
them with dbitts. os o a t Bacon.| 
ILLBERALLY. adt. [from illiberal.) 
Difingenuoufly; peany, tyi ee 
Qhe that had been bountiful ‘only upon furprizej 
and incogitancy, (diderad'y retracts. | J... Decay“ 
Irvi‘e1tT. adj. [allicttus, Lat. „licite, Fr.] 
Unlawfal; as, ans//icite trades, "e | 
To ILLEGEHTEN. oon. i[2% and. Jighter. |} 
To enlighten ; to illuminate. A word; 
Vhelieveionly inRaieighson .) \ aa. 
Corporeahheht cannot be, becanfe then, it: would 
mot-/picree the tar, nor.diaphonous, todies; cand yet 
every day wefee the air flligbiened. “Rauvteigh. 
Titi Mirasre. adj. fie and dimesy Lat. } 
That which. connot.be. boundedoor di- 
mited. 
Althdugh’in adoration of’ idolsyuntolithe fubtilen f 
heads, the worhhip perhape might bey mbolicaly yet 
was the idolatry:diredt in the *people;iwhole dredu- 
lity te W/imitable, and who may be made to beKeva 
that anything.issGod. orem 8 ra Oo Brewhd 
With what an awiulworld-revalving power, s 
Were fit th’ unwieldy planctslaunch'd along . 4 


b 


* “The i/imtrable void! 
Inia MIT AasLy.” ae’ [fron ilfmitghie. | 
Without fufceptibility of bounds -. 1 
' ) ° r 4 ee a TA 
Inui’MiTip. adj. [in and lines, bd alli 
miley Er, | Wrbounded interminable; ; | j 
TLLI'MITEDNESS. x. fly [from oillimited. } 
Exemption from all bounds... 
The abfolutenefs and ilimiteduefs of his comi 


milion was generally much: {poker of. 
Clareudon, 


ILLI'TERATE,. adj. ] iliiteratus,, Vat.) |' 


` Unletiered; untaught ; unlearned un- 
enlightened by fcience. +) oe ..oe wi | 
Phe duke was i/iserate,, yet had'learned! af 
court tomfipply his own defects, by the drawing 
unto him of the bett'inktruments of experience.) | 
Hotton: 
Th’ iterate writer, emperick like, applies 
To minds difeas’dunfafe chance remedies: 
‘Phe learn’d‘in {choots,“whete knowledge tirit began. 
Studies with care'th® anatomy of mans l 
e Sees! virtues vice, and ipafignsintheit gaufe, 
And fame fromilcience, wotetrom fortune draws, 
; f Dryden. 
Ju the firit ages of Chriftianity not only the learn-; 
ed;and the wifey but the ignorant and iL/itcrate em- 
braced torntents and death. Lillotfon,. 
Jp LiTERAVENESS. 2. f. [from slliterate.] 
“Want of learning; ignorance. of {cience. 
Many acquainted with chymittry bnt by report, 
have, fram thev/iterutenc/s and impottyres tof thole 
that pretend fill in it, entertained an: ill opinion of 
the act, Byyle. 
‘Tnnr'reraturc. x, / [ia and literature.) 
Want of learning.» A’ word not much 
ufed. ` 
Thesmore ufual caufes of: this deprivation ate 
wantof holy orders, literature, or inability for thel 
difcharg=of that facred function, and itetigion. 


Asliffes Pavergon. 
TLEN ESS. 2. f [from ill] 
1. Badnefs: or inconvenience of any kind 
naturahor.moral. . 

He that haz- his chains knocked off, and the pri- 
fon-doors fct open, is perfectly at liberty, though his 
preference be determined tottay, by the i//ue/s of the 
weather. Locke. 

2. Sicknefs; malady; diforder of health. 

On the Lord's day which immediately preceded 

his id/neft, he had received the facrament. 


A Atterbury. 
Since the account her majefty received of the 
infelent faction, during her late id/nefs at Wind- 


3. "Wickednefs. 


» Gills of a pronenefs to dowill: turns, attended’with a 


pele eThefe ill qualities denominate a perfon iMnatured, 


welarvierm tpt 


Thomfan’s Summer. |. 


cme e « 


Tr Ër 
for, fhe hath been willing to fee them deprived o 
power to do mifchief! *— E Swift. 


g a 
H 


' ‘Thou would be preat ; | 
“Art.not avithoutambitién ; byt without 
mT he ieej Mould attend ite. - 
ILENA TURE 2. fe (ill, and nature. | Ha- 

bitual malevolence; want of humanity. 
I/sature inclines wiuman to thofe a@ions that 
ahwart aod fous'and,Mifturb iconverfation, and con- 


fecret joy upon thertighé off anyimilchief that befals 

abother,andiof.an ucterinfenfibility of any! kindnefs 

p dort himaan bsbiswa Th le petit wie South, 

ILLNA'TURED. adj. Pfromyilinature.} | 

‘YP? Habitpally nilan: “tinting kind 
513 Sith sik G. «leggy OO US ° i 

. bef or good will; mifchievous ; defi- 
rous.of another’s.evil.. st; 


ytheysbeing. fucHeas: mite thim grievous and uneafy 
toallwoosyherdeals and affociates himfclf with: | 
ht -awovrtibel mili stig arnarga ti waged) Sarbi 
\) Bray, filly bird, th? raur’ dstafkirefufer i w 
Nor, bethdbearennfunwelcome news. ina) Addifon, 


(pis demight ibe; ont iati thofe d//mararad: beings who || 


are sat enro tyewirh mankind and do therefore take 

eypkeafure in fling iem with groundlefs:terrors./. | 

yt J t Sem iBeg Siting y * Atterbury: 

2. Philips applies ito land.» Untrattable ; 

~ not yielding to culture. mow 
“i The fondly ftudious oi ,in¢reafe, 

‘Rich foreign mold on their i,/natzuved land 


vit GREG fim 2279" fade pab dya sbiecpate Oe pe 
FLUNA TUREDELY. adv. [fror idinatured. | 
In a peeviflisfroward manners 6 5-3 i 


VouNna'vuReDNeEss, 2. f. [fromillxatured, | 


Want of a Kindly difpofition. 
Itio'Gicat.adj. [in.and logical]  — 
1+ Ignorant or negligent of the rules 

reafonirigh doitentic! baby Iboli? ss | 

‘One of ‘the @ifferters’ appeared ‘to’ Dr.Sanderfon | 
fotbold and #Mogred?th the difpute, as forced him ta 
fay, he had ever met'with ‘a man of more pertina- | 
cious contidence, and lefs abilities. Walon. | 
2. Canttary’to'the rules of reafon. 
Reafon cannot difpute and make an inference fo 
utterly i/ugieal. ~ 
Ino’cicatty. adv. [from illogical} In 
a manner contrary to the laws of argu- 
“ment. J, i . 


of 


To ILLU’D = tira an (illude, Lat.] .To de- f 


ceive; tomeck;. to. impofe.on ; to. play 

‘upon y to torment by ‘fome contemptuous 

‘artifice of mockery. ' | 
Sometimes athwart, 

ftrait, DEF, 

And falfed oft his blow, t’ i//ude him with fuch bait. 


fometimes he trook him 


Fairy Queen, ; 


In vain we meafure'thisamazing fphere, 
While its circumference, {cornitig’to be brought 
Evin' into. fancy’d pace, / iddudes our vanquit.'d 
) thoughts os - l i Bria: 

To lLLU'MF. v. a, (illuminer, Fr.] 
1. To enlighten ; to illuminate. 

W beniyon famestar, that’s wettward from the pole, 
Had made his courte, Y idamethat part of heav’n, 
Where now it burns. Shakfpeare’s Humet. 

2. "Vo brighten; to adorn. 
The mountain's brow, 
Illum'd with fluid gold, his near approach 
Betakens. Tbenijen's Summer, 
To ILLu'MINne. ve a (illuminer, Fx.) 
1. To-enlighten ; to fupply with light, 

Toconfirm his words, out flew 
Millions of flaming fwords, drawn from the thighs 
Of mighty cherubims: the fudden blaze 
Far round i//umin’d hell, Milton, 

What in me is dark, j 
Tumine! what is low, raife and fupport ! 

2. To decorate; to adorn. 

To Cato, Virgil paid one honeft line; 

O let my country’s friends Mumine mine. 


4 


Pepe. 


$ SRo 


Decay of Piety. |. 


Miiten.) 


ILL 


To ILLU'MINATE. Re Oe (illuminer, Fr. 


lumen, Lat. 


r. "To enlighten; to fupply with light. | 


Do thou vouchfafe, ‘with thy love-kindling light, 


T” iluminate my dim and dulled eyn. ` Speafer. 
No painting can be feen in full perfection,, but 
* as all nature is i//uminated bya fingle light. _ 
. Wotton, 
He made the ftars, à 
And fet them in the firmament of heav’n, 
T` iluminate theearth and rule the night. Milt. 


Reafon our guide, what can the more reply 

_Than'that the fan iffvminates the ky; © ' 

Than that nigh? tife from his abfent ray, 

„And his returning luftre kindlesday? Prior. 
2. ‘To adorn with feftal lamps or bonfires. 
3. To enlighten intellcCtually with know- 

ledge or grace. d 
Satan had*no power td abufe the i//uminated world 
with lis impoltures: i Sands's Travels. 
When he illuminates thei:mind with fupernatural 
~ light, he does not extinguifh that which is natural. 
I Jae ELL ; by on b; f ` Locke. 
4: To adorn with pictures’ or initial letters 
Of various colours," P7 
eTo illuftrate. PEN ias 
My health is infufficient to amplify thefe semarks,. * 
and to ///uminate the feveral pages with variety of 
examples, Watts. 
ILLUMINA'TION. x. f. (illuminatio; Latin ;- 

“illumination; Fr. fromilluminate.) > 

r. ‘The act of fupplying with light. 
ge oe ge n 
2. That, which gives light. 


Lo The fun is but a body illightened, and an iMumi- 


Eu 


sfaticn created. 


3e 


el Raleigh's Hiffory. 
Feftal lights hung out as a token of joy. 
Flow’rs are ftrew'd, and lamps in order plac'd, 
And windows with idiwminationsgrac'd. “Dryden. 
4. Brightnefs; fplendour. mos WE. 
_The illuminators’ of manufcripts borrowed their 
title from the f//umination which a bright genius 
giveth to his work. Fehon, 
§. Infufion of intelle@tual light; Know- 
“ledge or grace. ‘tn 
Hymns and pfalms are fuch kinds. of prayer as are 
snotconceived upon a fudden; but framed by meditze 
tion beforehand, or by prophetical s//umination are 
infpired. Hooker. 
» We haye forms of prayer imploring God's aid 


sand blefing for the i//umination of our labours, ‘and 


_ the turging them into goood and holy ufes. 
à Bacon, 
No holy pafon, no illumination, no infpiration, 
can be now a fufficient commiffion to warrant thofe 
attempts which contraditt.the common rules of peace. 
Sprati's Sermons, 
ILLU'MINATIVE. adj. [illwninatif, Fr. 
from i/luminate.] Having the“ power to 
give light. k ' 
What makes itfelf and other things be feen, being 
accompanied by light, is. called fire: what admits 
the j/Maminative action of fire, and is not feen, is | 
called air. Digby on Bodies. 
[LLuMINA'TOR. x. f. [from illuminate.) , 
1. One who gives light. l 
2. One whole. bufinefs it is to decorate 
books with pittures at the beginning, of 


chapters. 

IMuminatcrs of manufcripts. borrowed their title 
from the illumination which a bright genius giveth 
to his work. P Felton. 

ILLUu'sioN. m f. [illusio, Latin; ` illufion, 
Fr.] Mockery; falle fhow; counterfeit 
appearance ; errour. . 

That, diftill’d by magick flights, 

Shall! raife fuch artificial fprights, 

As, by the itrength of their ‘/ufiony 

Shall draw him on to his confufion. Shake/p. 
1S ‘There wanted not fome about him that would have 


perfuaded him that ail was butan il- for. Bacon. 
So oft they fell 
Into the fame illufion; notas man, 
Whom they triumph’d, once laps’d. Milton. 
Aa 


| 
: 


An-exeufe for uncharitablene(s, drawn from pre-| Ty is- ufed commonly, » in compofition:| 2.° Show; appearance. way 
tended inability, isof-all othersthe moit general pre- for 7z before mute letters. What is im Things of the world fill the imaginative part with 
in Latin, when it is not negative, is hi. fantaftick imagery, Tayla. 
often em in. French;.and> our. witers, as at can thy imagery of forrow mean 2, 


J á Secluded from the world, and ali its care, 
the: Latin or French occurs. to their Hak thou to grieve OF JOY»-to hope orfear?, Pryor. 


minds, ufe im or em: formerly im was All the vifionary beauties of the profpect, the paint 
more common, and now em feems to and imagery that attracted our fentes, fade and difa 


wailing iMufon. FIL Atterbury, 
a "Many are the il/ufons by which the enemy endea- | 
vours to cheat men, into/fecurity, and defeat théir 
falvation. a a sede Rogers, 
. To dream once more I clofe my willing eyes; 
Ye foft iMufions, dear deceits, arife! "74 ‘Pope. |. 
We mutt ufe fome ‘i//afcmto render a‘paftorat de- 


EAM “EMA | 1EM: A 


TT : é l : à appear.: i Rogers, 
lightfyl; and» this confiits ‘in expofing the bèt fide revail, X > j e Jek A 
only of a thepherd’s life, and in concealing its mi- UNTAGE. te Si [image, French; .imago, 3° Forms of the fancy ; falfe ideas ; imagi- 
4 ites. liie à i s hoPopel pos 34 à mY Bie cas nip iei Q H. i 
l FP i : . . . might be a mere dream which he faw; the imt- 
i Turu SIVE. adj. [from illufus, Latin.) De- 1. Any corporeal reprefentation, generally | gery p melancholick fancy, fuch as mufing men 
Celving by falfe fhow. ` : ufedofftatues ; aftatue;.a picture: miltake for a reality, Atterbury. 
The heathen bards, who idle fables dreft, Whofe is thisdmage and fuperfcription., ) Marr, 4. Reprefentations in writin g; fuch de- 
Uiugive dreams in myftick forms expreft. fo The one is too like an images and fays nothing ; {criptions as force the imagofof the thing 
: ' Blackmore. and the other too like my lady’s oldeft. fon, ever- defcribed upon the min : 
é k ’ : : e e i 
While the fond foul ; more talking. Stukfpeare. lwi ly tl P ; “ 
Wrapt in gay vifions of unreal blif: i RO eh Thy brother T, Ki k willy there may be in this poem. any inftance of 
_ Still paints th’ i//yfive form. Thomfon's Spring. | Even likea ftony image,cold'and numb. Shakefp. T good EED: dj. Vimesinahie ¥ Dryden. 
IrL u'sory. adj. [from jz and luforius, The image of a deity may be a proper objet for that ae GINABLE. aay. [smeag ina iEn Fr. from 
Latin; illufaire; French. ] Deceiving; which is but the image of a religion. r South, imagine. | Poflible to be conceived, 
Y _ Sull muft I béupbraided with your line; lt is not imuginadble that men will be brought to 
` fraudulent. map! t your late brother did not prize me lefs,. obcy what they cannot efteem, Sourh. 
Subtilty, ig thofe who make profeffion to teach or uf I could not boaft of images. O1. Dryden. Men funk into the greatelt darknefe imaginable, 
“defend truth, hath paffed for a virtue: a virtue in-] 2, An.idol; a falfe god. retain fome fenfe and/awe of a Deity. Tillotfon. 
, deed, which, confitting for the moft part in nothing} S S Ima'ctnant, adj. [imayinant, French. ] 


but the fallacious and illufery ufe of obfcure or de- oe aa. Hi carved image in God's houfes 


fs Cbron. | ` Imagining; forming ideas. 


a Corie fit to make men Potoa A copy; reprefentation 3 likenefs. We will enquire what the forge of imagination is, 
ge ance. 4, baa l ng may’it thoulive, either upon the body imaginant, or upon another 
Jo ILLU'ST RATE. ~v. mi [ufro, Latin ; To bear his image and renew his glories! Shakefh. body. ' Bacon, 


lluprer, Fr. ] : 
1. To brighten with light. 
e. To brighten with honour. 


I have bewepea worthy hutband’s death, 
And liv'’d by looking on his images: - 


But now two mirrours of his princely:femblance 
Are crack'd in pieces by malignant death. Shuke/p, 


IMa'GINARY. adj. [imaginaire, Fr. from 
imagisc.| Fancied ; vifionary ; exifting 
qnly in the imagination, Time 


Matter to me of glory. whom their hate Heomade us to his image all agree : „Falle forrow’s eye, 
Wiufirates, when they fee all regal pow’r * Thatimage is the fouly and that muft be, Which, for things true, weeps things imaginary. 
iv’n to me to quell their'pride. . + Mitton. Or not the maker's image, or be free. Dryden. - l Sbuahfpeare, 
the enroll’d her gartcs’d knights among, Expetation whirls me round : ' 


4> Sempblance: fhow ; appearance. 


Alufirating the ngble lilt. fAlipte Deny to fpeak’ with me? They're fick, they’re 


3. To explain; to clear; to elucidate. 
Authors, take up popular conceits, and from itra- 
dition unjuftifiable, or falfe, iMufrate matters of un- 
deniable truth. i 


D Brown. 

ILLUSTRATION. z. So (illiftration, Fr. 
from i!lufrate.] Explanation ; elucida- 
tion ;, expofition. It is, feldom.ufed in 


its original fignification for material Dryden's Æn. 
brightnefs. 


Wh feolesrabout-shing Wil Gna living | 32 ân ideas a reprefentation of any thing 
‘hoever looks about him’ will fin many living Aa i A? A 
ano thisemiblemi L’Efrange to the mind; a picture drawn in. the 


Th' imaginary relith is fo fweet, 
Thatitenchants my fenfe. * Shake/p. 
Fortune.ts nothing elfe but a power imaginary, to 
which the fucceffes of human actions and en- 
deavours were for their variety afcribed. 
Raleigh's Hiftory, 
Why wilt thou add, to all’the griefs l {uffer, 
maginary ills and fancied'tortures > Addifon, 


IMAGINA!TION, 7#. J [imaginatio, Eat. ima- 
gination, Fr. from imagine: | a0 

1. Farcy; the power of forming ‘ideal pic- 
tures; the power of reprefenting things 


weary. 

They have rravell'd al! night! Mere fetches, 

The ‘mages of revolt: Sbake/peare’s King Lear. 
This is the man thould do the bloody deed : 

The image of a wicked heimous fault `` 

Lives in A eye. Sbake/peare’s King Jobn. 
The face of things a frightful image beats, 

And prefent death in various fornis appears. 


EEE eee SEE SSS CCU ee ay ~~ 


Space and duration, being ideas that have fome- fancy. f ` abient to one’s felf or others. 
thing very abftrufe and peculiar in their Nature, the The imwageof thejeft Imagination \. underttand to.be theireprefentation 
comparing them one with another may ‘perhaps be E PIL thew youthere at luge. g Shak fpeare. |» of an individual, thought. Imaginction \sjot three 
of ule for their id/uffraticn, Locke. Outcafts of mortal rate! can we conceive T kinds : joined with belief of that which is to come; 
[LLU'STRATIV gv adj. [from illùfirate,] | ` “Drage ofavghe deligt til fott, orgrear? Prion, Joined with memory of that which is palt; and of 


When we fpeak of a figure of a thoufand,angles, things prefeut, or as if they were prefent: for I 


Having the quality of elucidating or, 


we may have a clear idea. of ‘the-number..ouc thou- | e din el mt? jae; i d 
clearing. fand angles; but the images, or fenlible idca, we can-. ginprenen IE one “Thott, feigned an et 
; 1 \ Ingles : pleafure, as if one ‘thould imagine fuch a man to 

They play much upon the fimile, or iMufratiae not diftinguith by fancy from the fmage.of.a figure be inthe veflments of a Pope, or to have wings. 

"argumentation, to induce their enthymemes unio the} that has-nine hundred. angles. Watts, EPEN Bacon. 
‘people. | Bror, Tol'macr. v. a. [from the noun.} ‘Vo Our inate apprehenfidn of corporal objects, if 
Icu STRATIVELY. adv. [from tluftra. copy by the fancy; to imagine, prefent, is enfe; ifablent, imagination : when we 
» > tree. | By way of explanation. How arc immaterial fubitances to he imaged, would pérceive a maternal object, odr fancies prefents 


us With its idea. Ghinvilte, 


Things are'many times delivered hieroglyphically, |Í -which are fuch things whereof we cdd have ho no. t 
; O whither (hall Irun, or which way fly 


~ metaphorically, Mufirativels, and not with reic- tion ? Dryden. 


rence to ation. rower. Image to thy mind The fightot this fo horrid fpectacle, 
ILLU’/STRIOUS. adj. [isfrit Latin ; How our. forefathers tothe Stygian fhades Mag i ai my eyes beheld, ang yet bchold ! Mi 7 
Vie ' i 2 z Went quick. Pi illios. Or dire imagination fill purfues me. ‘lon, 
Ulfire, mo onfpicuous ; noble x pran oit frighted wiih the imag’d voice ? Where beams of warminagination play, ` 
eminent tor excellence. y PM Of heav'a, when firititthunder’d. Prior, The memory’s foft tigures melt away. “Bope. 
sued e r languages the moft iMiPrious titles are Fate fome future bard fhall join, 2. Conception ;.image. in. the.miad;. idea» 
derived from things facred. Scuth.| tw fad fimilitude of griefs to mine . aD Ne ai 
Of ev'ry nation, each iMuffrisus name, Copdemn’‘d whole years in abl net todep! Sometimes defpair darkens all her imaginations s 
Such toysas thofe have cheated i:t ' brir \ pve pes Lp deplore, fometimes the’active paflion of Jove cheers and clears 
ape ts ted iito fame, Dryd. Ang frage Grarins hesmult-beliojd.no more, Pope, hiechivetidon P Sidite 
Iii STRIOUSLY. atv. [from iliiftrions.|\ i/ace ns. n. f. [from image.) Princes have but their titles ber their glories, ye 
Confpicuoully ; nobly; eminently, |1. Senfible reprefentationsi pictures ftatiesi] An outward honour foran inward toil; Mead 
We difézineds not to‘ appear ati feitical cutertaine OF marble ftone.was cut And, for unfelt tmayinations, 
ments, ihat he might more Muftrioufly mantet his An altar carv’d with cunning imagery; F. Q. They often feel a world of refticfs cares. Slak. 
Charity, i, LUR Atcrbury, When in thofe oratorieysmight you {ze Beiter l were dittraét, ; 
You carrying with you all the world can bout, Rich carvings, portraituses, and imagery s So fhould my thoughts be fever’d fram my gricks s 
To all. the world i//y riou/ly are loit. Pope. Where ev'ry figure to the life exprefsd” And woes, by Wrong Minag/nations, lott 
Int e'stxiousness. u. f- {from illufiriout) | The godhead’s pow’r, Dryden's Knight's Tale, | The knowledge of themtelv-s. a- Shakeb, 
Eminence ; nobility : sande Your gift {hall two large goblets be |  _ Hig foutpinations Were ofteh as jult as they were 
* l 4 J 4 Stangcur. OF hiivee, wrought with curious imagery, | bold and ttrong. d Denais 


> Ta Ty. = J 
J Me Coatracicd’from Jf um. And high coubols'd, Drylts ZEN. 3- Contrivance; féheme, ‘ 
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IM B 


Thou haft feeen all their vengeance, and all their 
' ‘imaginations againtt me. Lam. iii. 60. 
4. An unfolid or t:mcifol opinion: | 
We are apt tothink that pace, ‘in'itfelf, is astu- 
ally bouadlefs; to which /magination, the idea of, 
fpace, df itlelf, beads us. T Locke.; 
Tsra’Grn ative. adj, (imaginatif, Fr. from 
imagine. | Fantaltick ; 
tion.. ! 
Witches are imaginative, and believe, oft, times, 
they do tha: which they do not. Bacen.) 
Lay fetters and rettraiots upon the imaginative! 
and fantaftick part, becaufe our fancy is ufually: 
pleafed with the.eatertainment of thadows and gauds. 
Taylor's Rule cf living boly. 
To IMAGINE. w. a. [imaginer, French; 
imaginor, Lat. } } 
1. To fancy; to paint in the mind. 
Look what notes and garments hë doth give thee, 
Bring them, I pray thee, with imagin’d (peed. 
Shakefp. 
Prefent fears 


Are lefs than horrible imaginings. Shakfpeare. 
_ » What. are: dur ideas of eternity and immentity 

but the repeated additions» of certain ideas iof ¥ma- 

gined parts of duration and ‘expanfion, with the in- 

hnity of number, in which we can come to noend 

of addition ? Locke. 
2. To fcheme to contrive. 

They intended evil againft thee, they imagined a 
mifchievous device. Pf. xxi. 11. 

Jaa/ciner. x. /. [from imagine.] One who 
forms ideas. 

The juggler took upon him to know that fuck an 
one fhould point in, fuch a place of a garter that. was 
held’ up; and {till he did it, by firit telling the 
“imaginer, and after bidding the actor think. 

Bacar, 

IMBE'CILE. adj. [imbecilis, Lat. imbecile, 

Fr.| Weak; feeble; wanting ftrength 
of either mind or body. 


Jo Imselciir. v.a. [from the adjective. 
This word is corruptly written e:ztezzle. | 
To weaken a ftock or fortune by clan- 
deftine. expences. or unjuft appropria- 


tions. 

Princes mutin a fpecial. manner, be guardians of 
pupils and widows, not fuffering their perfons to be 
opprefied, or their Rates imbeciled. 

Taylor's Rulecf living holy, 
Iwseciiitry. ». A [imbecilite, French. | 
Weaknefs ; feeblenefs of mind or body.’ 


A weak and imperfect rule argueth imbccility and 
am perfection. Hooker. 
No imbecility of means can prejudice the truth of 
the promife of God hercin. Looker. 
‘We that are ttrong muft bear the imdbecility of the 
impotent, and not pleafe ourfelves. Hooker, 
‘That way we are contented to prove, which, being 
the worfe initfelf, is notwithitandipg now, by reafon 
e! common jméccility, the fitter and likelier to be 
brooked. Hooker. 
~~ Strength would be lord of imbeciiity, 

And the rude fon would Riike his father dead. 
Shak/peare. 
_ Imbecility, for fex and age, was fuch as they 
sould not lift up a hand againtt them. A 
King Charles. 


When a man was falien, and had abandoned his 
primitive innocence, a ftrange imbecility immediately 
feized and lsid hold of him. i Wicdward. 

To IMRI'BE. va. [imbibo, Latin; imbiber, 
French. 


3. To'drink in; to draw in. 

A pot of athes will recciye more hot water than 
cold, forafmuch as the warm water /mSideth) more 
ef the fale. Brown. 

The torrent mercilefs imbibes 
Commiffions, perquifites, aud bribes, Swift. 

lilumin’d wide, 

The dewy-fkirted clouds imbibe the fun. 

=~ j Tkomjon’s Autumn. 
2. To adit into tle mind. 


2 


full” of magina- 


“IMB 

Thofe, that have imbibed this error, haverextend- ` 

ed the influence of this) belief tow th? ,whole gofpel, | 
which they will not, allow to contain any thing but) 
promifes. < 3 Himimcnd. 
L séis not eafy forthe mind to put off thofe confuled 
notions andiprejudicesiwhas imbibedifrom cultum. 
{ = `; Locke. 
Converfation with foreigners enlarges our minds, 


‘ afid férsthem trée from many'prejudices we are ready |=" 


to imbibe concerning them. Watts. 
3. To drench; to faturate; torfoak. ‘This 


fenfe, though unufual, perhaps unexam- 


pled,vis neceffary in Englin, unlefs the 
word imbue be adopted, which! our wri- 
ters feem not willing to receive. 


Metals, corroded with a little acid, turn into ruft, 


which is an earth tattelefs and indiffolvable in water; 
and this earth, ismdibed with more acid, becomes a 
metallick falt. Newton. 


IMBIBER., x. J. [from imbibe.) That which 


drinks or fucks. 
Saltsare itrong imdibers of fulphureous fteams. 
. Arbuthnot, 
IMBTBI'TION. mfo (imbibition; Fr. from 
imbibe.) The act of fucking or drinking 
in. l l 
Moft powders grow more coherent by mixture of 
water ¢han of oil: ‘the reafon is the congruily of bo- 
dies, which maketh a perlecter imbibition and in- 
corporation. Bacon. 
Heat .and cold have a virtual tranfition, without 
comirunication of *fubttance, but in moilture not; 
and’tovall madefaétion there is required an imbibition. 
Bacon. 
A drop of soil, let fall upon a fheet of white 
paper, that part of it, which, by the imbibition 
of the liquor, acquires a greater continuity and fome 
tran{parency, will appear much darker than the reit; 
many of the:incident beams of light, being now 
ttan{mitted, that otherwile would be reflected. 
Boyle. 
To IMBI'TTER, v.a. [ from bitter. ] 
1. To make bitter. 
2. To deprive of pleafure; to make un- 
happy. l 
Let them extinguith their pafions which. imbitter 
their lives, 'añd deprive them of their ihare in the 
happinefs ofthe community... Addifon’s Frecbolder. 
Is there any thing that more imbitters the enjoy- 
ments of ‘this life than fhame? South, 


3- To exafperate. 

To Imuo'py.v. a. | from body.] 

i. To condenfe toa body. 

2. To inveft with matter; to make corpo- 


real. 
An opening cloud reveal p 
An heav’nly torm imdbody'd, and array’d 
With robes of light. Dryden. 
Though affiduity in the moft fixed cogitation be 
no trouble to immaterialized fpirits, yet is it more 
than our imbodied fouls can bear without latlitude. 
Glanv. Scepfis. 
3. To bring together into one mafs or com- 
pany ; to incorporate. 
I by vow am fo imbodied yours, 
That the which marries you mult marry me. 
Never {ince created, man 
Met fuch farbodied torce, as nam’d with thefe, 
Could merit :nore thao that fmall infantry 
Warr’d on by cranes. ^“ Milton's Paradife Left, 
Under their head imbody’d allin ones Milton. 
Then Claufus came, who led a num’rous band 
Of troops imbcdied, from the Sabine land. 
Diyden's En. 


Shak. 


4. Toinclofe. Improper. 
ln thofe ftrata we fhall meet with the fame metal 
or mineral imbodied in ttone, or lodged in coal, that 
elfewhere we found'in marie. Woodward. 
To IMBoDY. v. x To unite into one inafs ; 
to coalefce. 
The foul grows clotted by contagion, 
Ir:bodies and imbrutes, ’till the quite lofe 


The divine pro;erty of her Àr being. Milten. 


IMB 


The idea of white which fnow yielded yefterdiy’ 
‘and’ another idea of white from ‘another fnow to-day” 
_ put together in your mind, /mcdy and run into one. 
; Locke. 
To’ Impo'rn. aw. n. [from Zail] To ex- 
eftuate ; to cffervefce; to move with 
violent agitation. like hot liquor -in a 
caldron. «Not now in ufe. i 
» IWith whofe reproneh’and odious'menace, 
The knight soiling inihis haughty heart, 
Knit all his forces, and ’gan foon unbrace, - 
His grafping hold: £14 Bairy Queex. 
To [MBO'L DEN. v. a. [from 5a/d.] To raife 
to confidence; to encourage.. ._ 
Tis neceilary he thould die: Ly i 
Nothing im oldens tin fo much as mercye  Shak/p. 
I think myfelf in better plightfori aylender than 
you are, the which hath fomething imboldened-me to 
this unfeafoned intrufion, , Shuke/p. 
I was the more imboldened, becaufe I found I had 
a foul ‘congenial to his. Dp . Dryden, 
- Nor flight was left, nor hopes to force his way ; 
Imbolden’d by defpair, he ftood at bay.» Dryden. 
‘Their virtues and fuperior genius itc/dened them, 
in great exigencies of ftate, to attempt the fervice of 
their prince and country out of the common forms. 
Swift. 
To Imbo'som..w. a. [from kafom] . 
1. To hold on the bofom; to cover fondly 
with the folds of one’s garment; to hide 


under any cover. 
The Father infinite, 
By whom in blifs sabefem'd fat the Son. 
Villages iim‘ofcm'd foftin trees, 
And fpiry towns by furging columns mark’d. 
+ Thomfon, 
Z. To admit to the heart, or to affection. 
But glad defire, his late s24ofom’d gueft, 
Yet but a babe, with milk of fight he nurt. Sidneye 
Who glad t imbofom his affe€tion vile, 
Did all fhe might, more plainly to appear. E: 
To ImBO'UND. v. a. [from bound.) To in- 


clofe; to flut in. 
'That fweet breath, 
Which was imbounded in this beauteous chy. Shak. 
To ImBo'w. v. a. [from hew.) toatch; to 
vault. ` | 
Prince Arthur gave a box of diamond fure, 
Imbowed with gold and gorgeous ornamente F. &, 
Imbowed windows be pretty retiring places for 
conference; they keep both the wind and fun off. 
Bacon, 


Milton. 


Let my due feet never fail 
To watk the ftudious cloilter’s pale, 
And love the high imbowed roof, 
With antick pillar-maffy proof. Milten, 


[MBO'WMENT. 2. /f. [fromimbow.] Arch ; 
vault. 
The roof all open, not fo much as any imdbctwe 
ment near any of the walls left. Barcn. 
To ImBow'rrR. v. a. [from bewer.) To 
cover with a bower; to fhelter with trees. 
And ftooping thence to Ham's imbowering walks. 
In fpotlefs peace retired. Tbumfon. 


To Impra'NCLeE.v. a. To intangle. A low © 


word. 
With fubtle cobweb cheats 

They're catch’d in knotted law, like nets; 

In which, when once they are imbrangled, 


The more they ftir, the more they’re tangled. 
l Hudibrat. 


I’'mBRICATED. adj. [from imbrex, Latin. ] 
Indented with concavities ; bent and hol- 
lowed like a roof or gutter-tile. _ 

IMBRICA'TION. x. f. [imbrex, Latin. ] Con- 
cave indenture, 

All is guarded with a well-made tegument, a- 
dorned with neat imbrications, and many other 
fineries. Derbam, 

To ImbRo'wn. wv. a. [from drown.) To 
make brown; to darken; to obfcure; to 


cloud, 
Where 


oe 
Where the morning fun firft warmly fmote 
The open ficld, and where the unpferc’d-thade 
Imbroun'd the noontide bow'rs. Milton, 
_ The foot grows black. A was with dirt im- 


ş 


i brown'd, 
And'in thy pocket ginzling ha'fpence found. 
Another age hall fee the golden ear 
Imbrrwn the flope, and nod on the parterre. Pupe. 
fbrown'd with native broaze, lo! Henly ftands, 
Ws e Pope. 
To ImBru’e. b. a. [from in and bruce. } 
1. To, fteep;\ to foak.; to, wet much. or 
long... This fcems indifferently written 
with im or em 1 have fuftained’ both 
modes of writing: . 
Thou mad’it many hearts to bleed 
Of mighty vitors, with wide wounds emdru'd, 
And by thy cruel darts tu thee fubdu'd. Spenfer. 
There ftreams afpring of blood fo fait 
From thofe deep wounds, as ailembru’d the face _ 
Of that accurfed caitiff. Daniel's Civil War. 
The mercilefs Turks, “emSruved with the Chrif- 
tian blood, were weary of flaughter, and began 
greedily to feek after the fpoil. Knolles. 
Atme, asata mark, his bow he drew, 


-Whole arrows in my blood their wings imbrue. 
Sandys. 


Guy, 


“Lucius pities the offenders, 
That would: imbrue their hands in Cato’s Blood. 
Addifen. 
Lo! thefe handsin murder are imbru'd, 
Thofe trembling feet by juftice are purfu’d. Prior. 
There, where two ways in equal parts divide, > 
The direful monfter from a far de{cry’d j 
Two bleeding babes depending at her fide; 
Whofe painting vitals, warm with life, fhe draws, 
And in their hearts emórues her-cruel claws. Pope. 
His virgin {word A&gyithus’ veins imbru'd; 
The murd’rer fell, and blood aton’d for blood. 
Pope. 
A good. man chufes rather to pafs by a verbal in- 
jury than imbrueihis hands in blood. Clariffa. 
2. To pour; to emit moifture. Obfolete. 
Some bathed kiffes, and did oft imbrue 
The fugar’d liquor through.his melting lips. F. Q. 
Jo IMBRU'TE. v. a. [from brute] To 


degrade to brutality. 
i, who erft contended 
With gods to fit the highelt, am now conftrain’d 
Into a beaft ; and mix with bettial lime, 
This effence to incarnate and imbrute. Milton. 
Jo IMBRU'TE. @. x.. l'o fink down to bru- 
tality. 
The foul grows clotted hy contagion, 
Imbodies and imórutes, 'till the quite lofe. 
The divine property of her tirit being. Milton, 
Jolmsu'e. v. a. [imbuo, Latin. This 
word, which feems wanting in our lan- 
.gaage, has been propofed by feveral wri- 
ters, but not yet adopted bv the ref. 
Imlu, French, the participial adj. is 
only ufed.] To tinéture deep; to im- 
bibe or foak with any liquor or die. 

l would render this treatife intelligible to every 
fational man, however little verfed in fcholattick 
learning; among whom I expeét it will have-a 
fairer pailage, than among thofe that are deeply 
imbued with other principles. Digby. 

Clothes which have once been thoroughly imbucd 
with black, cannot well afterwards be dyed into 
lighter colour. Boyle. 

Where the mineral matter is great, fo as to take 
the eye, the body appears fmidurd and tinétured with 
the colour. Weedward. 


Jo Impu’Rse. v. a. (bcure, French.] 
To ftock with money. ‘This Mould be 
emburfe, from embourfer, Fr. 

ImMirapi tity. 2. f. [imitabilis, Latin. ] 
The quality of being imitable. 

According to the multifarioufnefs of this imita- 
bility, fo are the pofiibilities of being. Norris, 

Vurrasre. adj. [émitabilis, Latin; imita- 


ble, French. } 


1. Worthy to be imitated; deferving to be 


2. Poffible to be imitated ; within reach of 


of life, are more ufeful, as being imitable by greater 


To IMITATE. w. a. [imitor, Latin ; imiter 
3 


2. To connterfeit. 


IMITATION 2. f. (imitatio, Latin: imita- 
> 


‘To IMMA'Nacie. v. a. [from manacle. | 


IMM 


copied. 

How could the moft bafe men, and feparate from 
all imitatle qualities, attain to honour but by a ob- 
fervant flavith courfe ? Raleigh, 

As atts of parliament are not regarded by moft 
imitadle. writers, 1 account the relation of them im- 
proper for hittory. Hayward. 


imitation. - 
The characters of men placed in lower {tations 


numbers. Atterbury 


French. 7 
1. Tocopy; to endeavour to refemble. 
We imitate and practife to make {wifter motions 
than anyout of your muikets. Bacon. 
Defpife wealth and imitate a god. Cowley. 
I would carefs fome ttable man of note, 
And imitate his language and his coat. Man of Tafe. 


This hand appear’d a fhining {word to wield, 
And thatfuttain'’d.an imitated thield. Dryden's Zen, 


3- Uo purfue the courfe of a compofition, 
fo as to ufe parallel images and examples. 
For fhame! what imitate an ode! Gay. 


tion, French. | 
1e The act of copying; attempt to refemble. 
z. That which 1s offered as a copy. | 


Since a true knowledge of nature gives us plea- 
fure, a lively imitation of àt, either in poetry or 
painting, muc produce a much greater; for both 
thefe arts are pot only true imitations of nature, 
but of the beft nature. Dryden. 


3- A method of tranflating loofer than pa- 


raphrafe, in which modern examples and 
illuftrations are ufed forancient, or dò- 
meitick for foreign. 

In the way of imitation, the tranflator not only 
vuies from the words and fenfe, but forfakes them 
as he fees occafion;. and, taking only fome general 
hints from the original, runs divifion on the ground- 
work. Dryden, 

I'sttv ative. adj. {imitativus, Latin. ] 

1. Inclined tocopy; as, Manis an imitative 
being. 

z. Aiming at refemblance; as, Painting is 
an imiiative art. 


3- Formed after fome original. 
This temple, lefs in form, with equal grace, 
Was imitative of the firtin Thrace. Dryden, 
ImMita'ror. 2. f. [Latin ; jmitateur, Fr.] 
One that copies another; one that en- 
deavours to refemble another. 
Imitators are but a fervile kind of cattle fays the 
poet. ryden. 
IMMACULATE. adj. (immaculatus, Latin ; 
immaculé, French. ] 
1. Spotlefs ; pure; undefiled. 
To keeg this commandment fmmaculate and 
blamelefs, was to teach the gofpelof Chritt. Hocker. 
His words are bonds, his oaths are oracles 
His love fincere, his*thoughts immaculate. Shake/p, 
The king, whom catholicks count a faint-like 
and immaculate prince, wastaken away in the flower 
of his age. Bacon. 
Were but my foul as pure 
From other guilts as that, Eleav’n did not hold 
One more immaculate. Denham's Scphy, 
2. Pure; limpid. 
Thou clear, immaculate, and filver fountain, 
From whence this ftream, through muddy paffages, 
Hath had his current and defil'd himfelf. Shakejp: 


To fetter ; to confine. 


Thou can’ft not touch the freedom of my mind 
With all thy charms, although this corporal rind 
Thou hat iwmainaci'd, Mitican, 


IMM 


IMMA'NE. adj, [immanis, Latin.] Vat; 
prodigioufly great. 

UMMANENT. adj. [immanent, French; ‘ix 
and maneo, Latin.] Intrinfick; inherent; 
internal, 

Judging the infinite effence by our narrow felves, 
we afcribe intellections, volitions, and fuch like ^n- 
manent actions to that nature which hath nothing 
in common with us. Glanville. 
. What he wills and intends once, he willed and 
intended from all eternity; it being grofsly contrary 
to the very firft notions we Have -of the infinite per- 
fe€tions of the Divine Nature to ftate or fuppofe any 
new immanent act in God. South. 

IMMA'NIFEST. adj. [in and maniff] Not 
manifeit ;.not plain. Not in ufe. 

A time not much unl:ke thar.which was before 
time immanifefl and unknown... Brown’s Vulg. Err. 

ĪMMA’'NITY. z. J- (immanitas; Lat.] Bar- 
barity; favagenefs. 

It was both impious and unnatural, 

That fuch immanity and bloody ttrife 
Should reign among profeffors of one faith. Shak-fp. 

ĪMMARCE'’SSIBLE. adj. fiw and’ marcejco, 
Latin.] Unfading. Dia.. 

ĪMMA'RTIAL, adj. |in and martial.) Not 
warlike. 

My pow’rs are unfit, . 
Myfelf ¢mmartial, ` Chapman's Odyffey. 

To ImMa'sk. y. a. [iz and mafe.} ‘To 
cover; to difguife. 

l have cafes of buckram for the nonce, to immafk 
our noted outward garments. Shake/pear's Henry 1V. 

IMMars’RIAL, adj. (immateriel, French; in 
and marerias Latin. | 

1. Incorporeal ;. diftin&t from matter; void. 


of matter. 

Angels are fpirits immaterial and intelleétaal, the - 
glorious inhabitants of thofe facred palaces, where 
there is nothing but light and immortality; no- 
fhadow of matter‘for tears, difcontentments, griefs,. 
and uncomfortable paffions to work upon; but all 
joy, tranquillity, and peace, even for ever and ever,. 
do well. . Hookera: 

As then the foul a fubftance hath alone, . 
Befides the body, int which the is confined ; 

So hath the not a body of her own, 

But is a pirit, and immaterial mind. Daviess 

Thofe immaterial felicities we expect, fuggett the 
neceflity of preparing our appetites, without which 
heaven can be no heaven to us. Decay of Piety. 

No man that owns the exiftence of an infinite 
fpiritcan doubt of the poflibility of a finite fpirit ; 
that is, fuch a thing as is immaterial, and: does not 
contain any principle of corruption. Tillotfon. 

2. Unimportant; without weight ; imper- 
tinent; without relation. This fenfe has 
creptinto the converfation and writings 
of barbarians; but ought to be. utterly 
rejected. 

IMMATERIA'LITY. a. fı [from immaterial.] 
Incorporeity ; diftinétnefs from. body or- 


matter. 

When we know cogitation is the prime~attribute- 
of a fpirit, we infer its immateriality, and thence its 
immortality. Watts. 

IMMATERIALLY. adv. [from immaterial. | 


In a manner not depending upon matter. 
The vifible fpecies of things frike not our fenfes 
immaterially; but ftreaming in corporal rays do carry 
with them the qualities of the objet from whence 
they flow, and the medium through which they pafs. 
Brown's Vulgar Errourse-. 
IMMATERIALIZED. adj. [fromsn and ma-. 
teria, Latin. Diftinét from matter ; in- - 
corporcal. e: 
Though affiduity in the moft fixed cogitation be- 
no trouble to immaterialized.fpirits, yet is it; more > 


than our embodied fouls can bear without laffitude. 
Glav. Scepfite 


IMMAT r'e- 


IMM 


IMMATE'RIALYESS: z. /. [from immaterial. \ 
Dittin@tnefs from matter. 
IMNATE/RIATE, adj. [in and materia, Lat. | 
Not confifting of matter; incorposeal ; 
wanting body. 
It is.a virtue which may: be called incorporeal 
and immatcriate, Whereol there be in nature but few. 
Bacon. 
After, a long enquiry of things immerfe in matter, 
L interpofe fome objeét which is immateriate, or lefs 
miatcriates fuch as this of founds. Bacon. 
IMMATU'RE. adj. (immaturus, Latin. ] 
1. Not ripe. 
2. Not perfe€t; not arrived at fulnefs or 


- completion. 
The land ‘enterprize of Panama was an ill mea- 
fured and immature counfel, groufided upon a falfe 
account, that the paflages were no better fortified than 


Drake had left them. Bacon. 
This is.your time for faction and debate, 

For partial favour, and permitted hate ¢ 

Let now your immature diflenfion ceale, 

Sit quiet. Dryden. 


3. Hafty; early; come to pafs before the 
natural time. 

We are pleafed, andcall not that death immature, 

“if a man lives ’till feventy. Taylor. 

ImMATU'RELY. adv. [from immature.) 'Too 

foon; too early; before ripenefs or com- 


_ pletion. 
ImmMatureness. | x. /- [from immature. | 
Immate’riry. j  Unripenefs; incom- 
- pletenefs; a {tate fhort of completion. 

I might reafonably expeét.a pardon trom the in- 
genious for faults committed in an immaturity of age 
| and, judgment. Glanville. 

IMMEABI'LITY. #. f. [inmeabilis, Latin. ] 
Want of power to pafs. So it is ufed in 
the cxample; but it is rather, incapability 
of affording paffage. 

From this phlegm proceed white cold tumours, 
vifcidity, and confequently immeability of the juices. 

Arbuthnot. 

ĪMMEA'’SURABLE. adj. [in and mea/ure.| 
Immenfe;,not to be meatured ; indefinite- 
ly extenfive. 

Churches reared up to an height immeafurable, 
and adorned with far more beauty in their refto- 
ration than their founders before had given them. 

Hooker. 
From the fhore 
They view’d the vatt immeafurable abyls, 
Outrageous as a fea, dark, watteful, wild. Milton. 

Immeafurable ttrength they might behold 
In me, ot wifdom nothing more than mean. Milton 
., What a glorious thow are thofe beings entertained 
with, that can fce fuch tiemendous objects wander- 
‘ing through thofe immeafurable depths of ether! 

Addifen's Guardian. 

Nor friends are there, nor veflels to convey, 

Nor oars to cut th’ immeafurable way. Pope's Odvff. 

Iu mMEa'SURABLY.adv.{ fromimmea/uralle. | 
Immenfely ; beyond all meafure. 

The Spaniards immeafurably bewail their dead. 

Spenfer. 
There ye thall be fed, and fill’d 
Immcafurably;, all things fall be your prey. Milten, 

Ima ECHA'NICAL. odje [in and mechanical. | 

Not according to the laws of mechanicks. 

We have nothing to do to fhow any thing that 
is immecbunical, or not according to the citablifhed 


Jaws of nature. 
Nothing will clear a head poffetfed with immecha- 


nical notions. Mead 
IMMEDIACY. m. f. [from inmediate.| Per- 
fonal greatnefs ; power of acting without 
dependance. ‘This is a harh word, and 


fenfe peculiar, I believe, to Shake/peare, 
He led our pow’rs, 
Rore the commitfion of my place and perfon, 
The which jo:mediacy may well ttand up, 
_ And call itfelt your brouser. Shuke/p. King Lear. 


Cheyne. 


LM M 

Imwe'ptaTs. adj. (immediat, French; in 
and medius, Latin. 

1. Being in fuch a ftate. with refpect to 
fomcthing elfe as that.there is nothing 
between them; proximate; with nothing 
intervening. i 

Mofes mentions the immediate caufes of the deluge, 
the rains and the waters; and St, Peter mentions 
the more remote and fundamental caufes, that confti- 
tution of the heavens. Burnet. 


2. Not aéting by fecond caufes. 


It is much to be afcribed to the immediate will |. 


of God, who giveth aod taketh away beauty at his 
pleafure. Abbot. 
3. Inftant; prefent with regard -to time. 
Prior therefore fhould not have written 


more immediate. 
Immediate are my needs, and my relief, 
Muft not be tolt and turn’d to me in words, 
But find fupply immediate. Shakefp. Timon. 
Ai Death denounc’d that day, 
Which he prefumes already vain, and voids 
Becaufe not yet inflicted, as he fear’d, 
By fome immediate ttroke. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
But fhe, howe’er of vict’ry fure, 
Contemns the wreath too long delay’d; 
And arm'd with more immediate pow`ts 
Calls crucl filence to her aid. 
Imme'piaTeLy. adv. [from immediate. ] 
1. Without the intervention of any other 
caufe or event. 
God's acceptance of it, either immediately by 
himfelf, or mediately by the hands of the bithop, 
is that which vefts the whole property of a thing in 


Prior. 


God. South, 
2. Inftantly ; at the time prefent; without 
delay. 


Her father hath commanded her to flip 
Away with lender, and with him at Eaton 
Immediately to marry. * Shakefpeare, 

Imme/DIATENESS. 2. f. [from immediate.] 
1. Prefence with regard to time. 
z. Exemption from fecond or intervening 
caufes. 
IMME'DICABLE. adj. [immedicabilis, Lat.] 
Not to be healed; incurable. 
My griefs ferment and rage, 
Nor lIcfs than wounds immcdicable, 
Rankle and fetter, and gangrene 
To black mortification. Milton’s Agonifies. 
ImmeMORABLE. aaj. [immemoralilis, Lat.} 
Not worth remembering. 
IMMEMORIAL. adj. (immemorial, French ; 
in and memoria, Latin.} Palt time of 
memory ; fo ancient that the beginning 
cannot be traced. 

All the laws of this kingdom have fome memorials 
in writing, yet all have not their original in writing; 
for fome obtained their force by immemorial uface or 
cuftom. Hale, 

By a long immemrial-pra&ice, and prefcription 
of an aged thorough-paced hypocrify, thcy come to 
believe that for a reality, which, at firt practice 
of it, they themfelves knew'to be a cheat. South, 


IMMENSE. aaj. [immenje, Fr. immenfus, 
Lat.}] Unlimited; unbounded ; infinite. 
© goodnefs infinite! goodnefs immenfe! 
That all this good of evil Mall produce ! Milton. 
As intinite duration hath no relation unto motion 
and time, fo infinite or immenfe effence hath no 
relation unto body; but isa thing diitint from 
all corporeal magnitude, which we mean when we 
fpeak of immentity, and of God as of an iumenfe 
being. Grew’, 
IMMENSELY., ace. [from ammenfe.] In- 
finitely; without meafure. 
We thall find that the void fpace of our fyftem is 
immenfeiy bigger than all its corporeal mals. Bentley. 


IMME'NSITY. 2. [e [imhenfité, Yrench.] 
Unbounded, greatnefs; infinity. 


IMM 
By the power we find in ourfelves of repeating, as 
often as we will, any idea of fpace, we get the idea 
of dmmen/fity. ` acke. 
He that will confider the immen/fity of this fabrick, 
and the great variety that is to be found in this ine 
confiderable part of it which he has to do with, may 
think that in other manfions of it there may be other 
and different intelligent beings. Locke. 
All thefe iflultrious worlds, y 
And millions which the glafs can ne’er defcry, ` 
Loft in the wilds of vatt immenfry, k 
Are funs, are centers. Blackmore's Creation, 
IMMENSURABILITY. y. J. [from izmen" 
Jurable.| Impoffibility to be meafured. 
ImMe/NSURABLE. adj. [ix and ‘menfura- 
bilis, Latin.] Not to be meafured. 
To ImME/RGE. v, a. [immergo, Latin,] 'To 
put under water. 


ImMMERItT. 2. f. [immerito, Latin.] Want 


of worth; want of defert. ‘This is a 
better word than demerit which is now 
ufed in its ftead. 

When I receive your lines, and find there expref= 
fions of a pailion, reafon and my own immerit tell me 
it muft not be for me. ~o Sucklinge 
oIMME/RSE. v. a. [immerfus, Latin. } 

1. To put under water. *elged 
z. To fink or cover deep. 
He ftood ? 
More than a mile izners’d within the wood; 
At once the wind was laid. Dryden. 

They obferved that they were jmmerfed in their 
rocks, quarries, and mines, in the fame manner as 
they are at this day found in all known parts of the 
world. PER l Woodward. 

3- To, keep in a ftate of intelle¢tual de- 
preffion. . 

It is a melancholy reflection, that our country 
which, in times of popery, was called the nation a 
faints, fhould now have lefs appearance of rcligion 


i 


in it than any other neighbouring ftate or kingdom; — 


whether they be fuch as continue ftill #mmer/edin the 
errors of the church of Rome, or fuch as are recovered 
out of them, Addifon's Freeh. 
We are prone te engage ourfelves with the bu- 
finefs, the pleafures, and the amufements of this 
world : we give ourfelves up too greedily to the pur- 
fuit, and ‘mmerfe ourfelves too deeply in the en- 
joyments of them, Atterbury. 
It is impoflible to have a lively hope in another 
life, and yet be deeply immerfed in the 
of this. tterburyy 
ImMeE’RSe. adj. [in:merfus, Latin.] Buried; 
covered; funk deep. y 
After long inquiry of things ‘mmerfein matter, I 
interpofe fome object which is immateriate, or lets 
materiate; fuch as this of founds, that the intellect 
may become not partial. Bacon, 


Immersion. 7. /, [immerfio, Latin; immer- 
Jion, ¥rench.]} 

1. The att of. putting any body into a 
fluid below the furface. 


Achilles’s mother is faid to have dipped him, 


when -he was a child, in the river Styx, which | 


made him invulnerable all over, Jexcepting that 
part which the mother held in her hand during this 
tmmerfion. Addifon's Guardian. 


2. The ftate of finking below the furtace 
of a fluid. 

3. The flate of being overwhelmed or loft 
in any refpect. 


Many perfons, who, through the heat of their lufts _ 


and paflions, through the contag:on of ill example, or 
too deep an émmerjicn in the alairas of lile, Swerve 
from the rules of their holy iaith și yet would, upon 
extraordinary warning, be brought to comply wath 
them. Atterbury. 


IMMETHO'DICAL. adj. [ix and methodical] 
Confufed; being without regularity ; Dee 
ing without method. 

M. Bayle compares the anfwering of an imme- 


| thedicud author to the bunung ota duck: when 
you 
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you have him full in your fight, he givesyou the 
flip, and beeomes invifible. Addifon. 
IMMETHODICALLY. adv. [from immetho- 
dical.| Without method; without or- 
der. ; 


. 
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Juminence..#.f. [from imminent.| Any 


ill impending ; immediate or near dan- 
er. <A word not in ufe. 
tag dido not fpeak of flight, of fear, of death; 
1 Bur dare all imminence, that gods and men 
Addres their dangers in. Shake/p. 
IMMINENT. adj. [ imminent, Fr. im- 
minens, Latin.| Impending; at hand; 
threatening. Always in an ill fenfe. > 
What dangers at any time are imminent, what 
evils hang over our heads, God doth know, and not 
we. 
‘Three times to-day 
You have defended me from imminent death. 
. er Shake/peare. 
Thefe fhe applies for warnings and portents 
‘Of evils imminent; and on her knee 
Hath begg’d, that I-will ftay at home to-day. 
Sbakefpeare. 
» \. Tothem preach'd . 
Converfion and repentance, ‘as to fouls 
In prifon, under judgments imminent, Milton, 
Men could not fail without imminent danger and 
inconveniencies. r Pepe. 
To IMMINGLE. w. a. [in and mingle.] To 
mingle; to mix; to unite. 
Some of us, like thee, through ftormy life 
Toil’d, tempeft-beaten, ere we could attain 
This holy calm, this harmony of mind, 
Where purity and peace ‘mmingle charms, 


ImMmMinu TI0N.2. f. [from smminuo, 
Diminution; decreafe. 

Thefe revolutions are as exactly uniform as the 
earth’s are, ‘which could»not be, were there any 
place for chance, and did not a Providence continu- 
ally overfee atid fecure them: from all alteration or 
imminution. Ray on the Creation. 

ImmiscisvLity. 2. f° [from immifcible. | 
Incapacity of being mingled. 

ImMi'scisce. adj. [in and mifcible.] Not 
capable of being mingled. Clariffa. 

Immi/sston. 7. fe [immifio, Latin.] ‘lhe 
act of fending in; contrary to emiffion. 

To Immi'r. v. u. [immitto, Latin.] To 
fend it. : 

To Imuux. œ. a. [iz and mix.] To 
mingle. 

Samfon, with thefe immixt, inevitably 
Pull’d down the fame deftruction on himfelf. 

Milton. 
ImsI'xaBLF. adj. [in and mix.) Impofli- 
ble to be mingled. 

Ful a glafs fphere with fuch liquors as'may be 
clear, of the fame colour, and jmnixable, Wilkins. 

IMMoutniny. n. f [immolrlité, French, 
from immobilis, Latin.] -Unmoveable- 
nefs; want of motion ;-refiftance to mo- 
tion. 

The courfe of fluids through the vafcular folids 
muit in time harden the fibres, and abolith many 
of the canai; from whence drinefs, weaknefs, im- 
mubility, and debility of the vital force. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

IMMO/DERATE. adj. [immoderé, Fr. im- 
moderatus, Vat.| Excefiive; exceeding 
the due mean. 

One means, very effe€tual for the prefervation of 
health, is a quiet and chearful’ mind, not affliGted 
with violent paffions, or dittradted with vamcderate 

» omtes. Ray on the Creation, 

IMMO DERAT ELY. adv. [from immoderate, ] 
In an exceffive degree. 

Ammoderately the weeps for Tybalt’s death. 

Shake/peare. 


Latin. } 


er. 


chaa = 


Thomfon. 
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cement of its 
chapping it. 


excefs. 


IMmo'pest. aaj. [immodefe, Fr. in and 


modeft. | ; 


te Wanting fhame; wanting delicacy or 


chaftity. 
She railed at herfelf, that the thould be fo im- 
modeft to write to one that fhe knew would flout her. 
Shake/peare. 
2e Unchafte ; impure. 
Inmodefi dceds you hinder to be wrought; 
But we proferibe the leaft immodefi thought. Dryd. 
3. Obfcene. 
*Tis needful that the moft immedsff word 
Be look’d upon and learn’d ; which once attain’d, 
Comesitono farther ufe 
But to be kiggwn and hated. 
Immodiff words admit of no defence, 
For want of decency is want of fenfe. 
4. Unreafonable; exorbitant; arrogant. 
Immo'pesty. m. Je [immodepic, Fr. from 
immodeft.| ‘Want of modefty ; indecency. 
It was a piece of immode/ty. Pupe. 
To YMMOLATE. v. a. [inmelo, Lat. im- 
molers y 
1. To facrifice; to killin facrifice. 
Thefe.courticrstof applaufe being oftentimes, re- 
duced to live in want, thefe coftly trifles fo engrofiing 
all that they can fpare, that they frequently enough 
are forced to immolate their own defires to their vanity. 
Boyle. 


Shakefpeare. 


2. To offer in facrifice. 
Now igtmolate the tongues, and mix the wine, 
Sacred to Neptune, and the pow'rs divine. Pope. 
IMMOLA'TION, 7. S- [tmmolation, Fr. from 
immolate.) 


1. The att of facrificing. 

In the picture of the jimclation of Ifaac, or 
Abraham facrificing his fon, Ifaac is defcribed as a 
little boy. Brown. 

2. A facrifice offered. 

We make more barbarous immolations than the 
moft favage heathens. Decay of Piety. 

Iumo!menr. adj. [inand moment. | Trifling; 
of no importance or value. A barbarous 
word. 

I fome lady-trifles have referv’d, 
Immoment toys, things of fuch dignity 
As we greet modern friends withal. 

MMO'RAL. adj. [in and moral.) 

1. Wanting regard to the laws of natural 
religion; as, a flatterer of vice is an im- 
moral man. 

2. Contrary to: honefty; dithonett: as, 
defertion of a calumniated friend is an 
immoral a@tion. 

IMMORA'LITY.  f. [from immoral.) Dif- 
honeity ; want of virtue ; contrariety to 
virtue. 

Such men are put into the commifiion of the peace 
who encourage the grofleft immoralities, tò whom 
all the bawds of the ward pay contribution, Svift. 


IMMO'RTAL. adj. [smmertalis, “Lat.] 


1. Exempt from death ; being never to die. 
To the king cternal, fmmorta/, invilible, the only 
wife God, be glory for ever. t Tim. i, 17. 

Her body ficeps in Capulet’s menument, 
And-her immortal parts with angels lives.  Shalefp. 
There was an opinion in grofs, that the foul was 
immortal, Abbot's Defeription of the World, 

The Paphian queen, 
With gored Fahl and veil fo rudely torn, 
Like terror did among th’ immortals breed, 
Taught by her wound that goddeffes inay bleed. 

Waller. 


The heat weakened more and more the arch of 
the earth, fucking out the moiiture that was the 
parts, drying it dnmoderately, and 

Burnet's Theory. 
IMMODERA'TION. x. f. [ immoderation, Fr. 


from immoderate.) Want of moderation ; 


Rofcommon. 


Shakefpeare. |. 


INM 


2. Never-ending; perpetual.» ` > 
Give me my robe, put on my crown: I have 
Immortal \ongings in me, Shake/peares 
Immorta'tity. 2. fe [immortalité, Fr. 
from immortal.) 
1. Exemption from death; life never to 
end. 
This corruptible. hall put on incorruption, and 
this mortal, immortality: Corinth. 
Quaff immortality, and joye Milton, 
He th’ imunortatity of fouls proclaim'd, 
Whom th’voracle of men the wife nam’d. 
Denham, 
His exiftence will of itfelf continue for ever, unlefs 
it be dettroyed; which is impotlible, trom theim- 
mutability of God, and the nature of his immor- 
tality, Cheyne. 
When we know cogitation is the prime attribute 
of a fpirit, weinfer its immateriality, and thence its 
immortality. Watts. 
2. Exemption from oblivion. h 
ĪMMO'RTALLY. aat. [from the adjective. ] 
So as never to die. . : 
ToImMMO/RTALIZ:. v. a. [immortalifer. Fr. 
from immortal. | 
1. ‘To make immortal; to perpetuate ; to 


exempt from death. 

For mortal things defire their like to breed, 

That fo they may their kind igmortalize. ` Davier 
2. To exempt from oblivion. 3 
Drive them from Orleans, and be'immortaliz’d. 

Shakefpesre. 
To IMMO'RTALIZE. v. n.. To become 
immortal. ‘This word is, I think, pecu- 
liar to Popes 
Fix the year precife,: 

When Britith bards begin. t immortalixe. Pope, 

Iumo/RTALLY. adv. [from immortal. | 
With exemption from deatli ; without 


end. 
There is your crown; 
And he that wears the crown immortally, 
Long guard it yours! Shakefp. Henry VV, 
What pity ’tis that he cannot wallow furartally 
in his (enfual pleafures! Bentley, 


[MMOVABLE. adi. [in and moveable.] 


1. Not to be forced from its place. 
We fhall not que(tion his removing the earth, 
when he iinds an /mnnvveable bafe to place his engine 
u Brown. 


eras : ; 
2.. Not liable to be carried away ; real in 


law. 

When an executor meddles with the fmmnsveadte 
eftate, before he has feized on the moveable goods, 
it may be then appealed from the execution of fen- 
tence. Aylige's Parergone 

3. Unthaken; unaffected. 

How much happier is he, who, centring on him- 
felf, remains immuveable, and {miles at the maduels 
of the dance about him! Dryden. 


Immo'VABLY. adv. { from immoveable.] In 


a ftate not to be fhaken. 
Immevcably firm to their duty, when they could 
have no profpect of reward. Atterbury. 
IMMUNITY. 2. f. [immunité, Fr. immuni- 
tas, Lat.) 
t. Difcharge from any obligation. 

Of things harmlefs whatlocver there is, which 
the whole church doth obferve, to argue for any man’s 
immunity trom obferving the fame, it were a+point 
of moft infolent madnefs. Hovker. 

2. Trivilege: exemption from onerous dù- 
ties. > 

Granting great immunities to the commans, they 
prevailed fu far as to caufe Palladius to be proslnimed 
fucceflor. TAC Ye 

Simon fent to Demetrius, to the end he thouid 
give the land an immunity, becaufe all that Tryphon 
did was to fpoil. 1, Mac. Xiii. 34e 

The lait invidioufly aggravate the rights and ime 
munities of the clergy. Sprati’t Sermons, 

3- Freedom, 


IMP 


3. Freedom. f 
Common apprehenfions entertain the antidotal 
condition of Ireland, conceiving only in that land 


an immunity from venomous creatures. Brown, 
Fut this annex'd condition of the crown, 
Immunity from errors, you difown, Dryden. 


Fo Iusmu'Re. v. a. [èz and murus, Lat. 
emurer, old French, fo that it might 
be written emmure.] To inclofe within 
walls; to confine; to fhut up; to im- 


prifon. 
_ Pity, you ancient ftones, thefe tender babes, 
Whom envy hath immwur'd within your walls! Shak. 
One of thefe contains her’ heav’nly picture, 
And Mall 1 think in filver he’s immur'd! Shak/p. 
At the firft defcent on thore he was not immured 
with a wooden veflel, but he did countenance the land- 
ing in his long-boat. Wotton. 
Lyfimachus immur’d it with a wall. Sandys. 
Though a foul foolith prifon her immure 


Onearth, the,-when efcap’d, is wife and pure. 


A Denbam, 
Immu!re. 2. f. [from the verb.]. A wall; 
an inclofure, as in Shake/peare, but per- 
haps no where elfe. 
Their vow. is made’ 
To ranfack Troy; within whofe ftrong immures 
The ravifh’d Helen, Menelaus’ queen, 
Shakefpeare. 


With wanton Paris fleeps. 
Immo'srcat. adj. [in and mujal.] 


Inharmonious ; wanting proportion o 
found. ‘ 

All founds are either mufical, which are ever equal, 
or immufical, which are ever unequal, as the voice 
in fpeaking, and-whiifperings. Bacon. 

We contider the immufical note of all fwans: we 
ever beheld or heard of. Brown, 

ĪMMUTABULITY. 2. f. [immutabilitas, Lat. 
immutabilité, Fr. from immutable.) Ex- 
emption from tchange ;''invariablenefs ; 
unchangeablenefs. l 

The immutability of God they ftrive unto, by 
working after onc'and the fame manner. “ Hooker. 

His exiftence will of itfelf continue for ever, unlefs 
it be deftroyed; which is impoffible, from the im- 

- mutability of God. beyne. 

IMMU'TABLE. adj. (immutabilis, Lat.) 
Unchangeable; invariable ; unalterable. 

By two immutable things, in which it was im- 
poflible for God to lye, we have a ftrong confolation, 


Heé, vi. 
Thy threat’nings, Lord, as thine, thou may’ft 
revoke; 
But if immutable and fix’d they ftand, 
Continue still thyfelf to give the ftroke, 
And let not foreign foes opprefs thy land. Dryden. 


Immu’TABLY. adv. from immutable.) Un- 
alterably ; invariably ; unchangeably. 
His love is like his elfence, immutably eternal. 
Boyle, 
Imp. z. f. [inp, Wellh, a fhoot, a fprout, 
a {prig. ] , 
1..A fon; the offspring; progeny. 
That noble imp your fon. 
Lord Cromwell to King Henry. 
And thou, moft dreadful imp of higheft Jove, 
Fair Venus’ fon. Fairy Queen, 
The tender imp was weaned from the teat. 


Fairfax. 


A lad of life, an imp of fame. Shake/p. Henry V. 
2. A fubaltern devil; a puny devil. In 
this fenfe ’tis ftill retained. 


I'M P 


Telur.v.a. (impio, to engraf, Welth.] 
To lengthen or enlarge with any thing: 


adfcititious. It is originally a term ufed 
by falconers, who repair a hawk’s wing, 
with adfcititious feathers. i 
If then we thall thake off our flavifl: yoke, 
Imp out-our drooping country’s broken wings. 
* — Shakefpeare.| 
New rebellions raife 
Their hydra heads, and the falfe North difplays , 
Her broken league to imp her ferpent wings. 
Milton, 
Help, ye tart fatyrilts, to imp my rage 
With all the fcorpions that fhould whip this age. 
~ + Cleavel.\ 
With cord and canvafs from rich Hamburgh fent, 
His navy’s molted’wings he imps once more. Dryd. 
New creatures rife, 
A moving mafs at tirit, and fhort of thighs ; 
Till {hooting out with legs, and imp’d with 
wings, 
The grubs proceed to bees with pointed ftings. | 
Dryden.) 
The Mercury of -heav’n,. with  filver, wings i 
Impe for the fight, to overtake his gholt. 
Sonthern. 
ToImpa'cr. v, as [impadus,,Lat.] To 
drive clofe or hard. 
They are angular ; but of what. particular figure 
is not eafy to determine, becaufe of their being im- 
pated fo thick and confufedly together, 
Tes! Woodwardon Foffils. 
To IMPA'INT. wv. a. [in and paint.) ‘Fo 
paint; to decorate with colours. Not 


in ufe. 
Never yet did infurreCtion want 
Such water-colours to impaint his caufe. 
Shakefpeare. 
To Impa'trR. v a. (empirer, to make 
worfe, French. Skizner.] 'To diminihh ; 
to injure; to make worfe; to leffen in 
quantity, value, or excellence. 
To change any fuch law, muft needs, with the 
common fort, impair and weaken the torce of thote 


grounds whereby all laws are made effectual. 
Hooker. 


Objects divine 
Mutt needs impair, and weary humanfenfe. Milton. 
That foon refreth’d him weary’d, and repair’d 
What hunger, if aught hunger had impair’d, 
Or thir. Milton's Paradife Regain’d. 
Nor was the work impair’d by ftorms alone, 
But felt th’ approaches of too warm a fun. Pope. 
In years he feem’d, but not impair'd by he 
ope. 
To Impa'tr. v. ne To be leffened or 


worn out. 
Fleth may impair, quoth he; but reafon can re- 
pair. Fairy Queen. 
IMPAIR. #.f. [from the verb.] Diminu- 


tion; decreafe. Not ufed. 

A loaditone, kept in undue pofition, that is, not 
lying on the meridian, or with its poles inverted, 
receives in longer time impair in activity and ex- 
change of faces, and is more powerfully preferved by 
fite than duit ot feel. Brown. 

Impa'IRMENT. m. f. [from impair.] Di- 
minution ; injury. 

His pofterity, at this diftance, and after fo per- 
petal impairment, cannot but condemn the poverty 
of Adam’s conception, that thought to obfcure him- 
felf from his Creator in the fhade of the garden. 

Brown's Vulgar Errsurs, 


Such we ceny not to be the imps and limbs of [mpa’LPABLR. adj. [impalpable, Fr. in 


Satan. Hook. 
‘Ihe ferpent after long debate, irrefolute 

Of thoughts revolv'd, bis final fentence chofe, 

Fit veflel, sittedt jp of fraud, in whom 

To enter, and his dark fuggeftions hide 

Krom fharpett fight. Milton's Paradife Lof. 
As foon as you cao hear his koell, 

This god on earth turns d lin kell; 

And, lo! his minifters of ftate, 

Transform'd to imps, his levee wait 


Swift, 


and palpable.} Not to be perceived by 
touch. 

If beaten into an impalpable powder, when poured 
out, it will emulate a liquor, by reafon that the 
fmallnefs of the parts do make them eafy to be put 
into motion. Boyle. 


To Impa’ravise, wv. a. (inparadijare, 
Italian.] ‘To put in a place. or ftate re- 
fembling paradife in felicity. 


UIMP 
This: tmparadifed neighbourhood, made Zelmane’s 


foul cleave unto her,, both through the, ivory cafe 
of her body, and thé apparel which; did: over-cloud 


it. Sidney. 
All my fouls be ` 
Imparadis’din you, in whom alone 
I underftand, and grow, and fee.. Donne. 
Thus thefe two, 

Imparadis’d in one another's arms, À 
The happier Edex, fhall enjoy theirfill © —& 

Of blifs on blifs, Milton's Paradife Loft. 


Impa'rity. 2. f. [imparitas, impar, Lat. } 
1. Inequality ; difproportion. 
Some bodies are hard, fome fott: the hardnefs ts 

caufed Chiefy by the jejunenefs of thofpirits, ard | 
their ‘parity with the tangible parts. Bacon. 
2. Oddnefs; indivifibility into equal parts. 
What verity is there in that numeral conceit, in 
the lateral divifion of man, by even and odd; and fo 
by parity or impurity of letters in men’s names, to 
determine misforttines on either fide of their bodies ? 
Brown's Vulgar- Errours. 
Yo IMPA'RK. w a. [in and park.) To 
inclofe with a park; to fever from a 
common. 
To IMPA'RT. v. a. [émpartior, Lat. ] 
1..To grant; to give. +o 
High ftate and honours to others impart, 
Eut give me your heart, Dryd:n. 
z. To make known; to fhow by words op 
tokens. =. eek ae 
Gentle lady, | 
When firit I did impart my love to you, 
I freely told you, all the wealth I had ~ J 
Ran in my veins. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
As in confeffion the revealing is for the eafe of a 
raan’s heart, fo fecret men come to the knowledge 
of many things, while men ‘rather difcharge than 
impart their minds. Bacore 
Thou to me thy thoughts ) 
Watt wont, I mine to thee was wont,t’ impart. 
‘ Eia Milion, 
3. To communicate; to grant as to a par- 
taker. | 
I find thee knowing of thyfelf; if, ul 
Exprefling well the fpirit within thee free, 
My image, not imparted to the brute. Milton. 


IMPA'RTIAL. adj. (impartial, Fr. in and 
partial.) Equitable; free from regard to 
party ; indifferent ; difinterefted; equal in 
diftribution of juftice; juft. It. is peoh 


as well of aétions as perfons : an impartia 
judge; an impartial fentence. - 

Succefs I hope, and fate I cannot fear: 
Alive or dead, ! fhall deferve a name; 

Jove is impartial, and to both the fame. — Dryden, 

IMPARTIA'LITY. 2. f. (impartialité; Fr. 
from impartial] Equitablenefs; juftice 5 
indifference. 

A pious and well difpofed will gives not only 
diligence, but alfo impartiality to the underftanding © 
in its fearch into religion, which is abfolutely ne=_ 
ceffary to'give fuccefs unto our inquiries into truth ; 
it being fcarce poflible for that man to hit the 
mark, whofe eye is ftill glancing upon fomething 
hefide it. South. 

Impa/RTIALLY. adv. [from impartial] 
Eqguitably ; with indifferent and unbiailed 
judgment ; without regard to party orin- 
tereft; juftly; honeftly. s 

Since the Scripure promifes eternal happinefs an 
pardon of fin, upon the fole condition of faith and 
fingere obedience, it is evident, that he only can 
piead a title to fuch a pardon, whofe conicience 
impartially tells -him that be has performed the 
required condition. South, 

IMPA'RTIBLE. adj. [impartible, Fr. from 
impart. | Communicable ; to be conferred 
or beftowed. This word -is elegant, 
though ufed by few writers. | 

‘The fame body may be conceived to be more or 
lefs impartible than it is ative or heavy. Digby. 

IMP A'sSABLEe 


IM P 
IMPASSABLE; adj. [ix and afable) Not 
_to be paffed; not admitting paflage : im- 
ervious. 
Phere are in America many high and impaffable 
‘Mountains, which are A a aleigh, 
; Over this gulf 
Impaffable, impervious ; let us try, j 
i seh ashy from hell to that new world. Milton. 

When Alexander wouid have paffed the Ganges, 
he was told by the Indians that all beyond it was 
either impaffable marthes, or fandy defarts, Tem le. 

Impassisriity. xe f. [impoffbilité, Fr. 
from impaffible.| Exemption from fuffer- 
ing; infufceptibility of injury from ex- 
ternal things. 

Two divinities might have pleaded their preroga- 
tive of impafibility, or at leaft not have been wounded 
by any mortal hand. Dryden's En. Dedic. 

Inpa'ssisLe. adje [impafibie, Fr. in and 
paffio, Latin.) incapable of fuffering ; ex- 
empt from the agency of external caufes ; 


exempt from pain. > 

If the upper foul check what is confented to by 
the will, in compliance wil the flefh, and can 
then hope that, atter a few years of fenfuality, that 
rebellious fervant thall be eternally caft off, drop into 
a perpetual impa(fid/e nothing, take a long progrefs 
into a land where all things are forgotten, this would 
be fome colour. Hammond. 

Secure of death, I fhould contemn thy dart, 
Though naked, and impaffible depart. 


Dryden. 
IMPA'SSIBLEN ESS. x. f [from impaffible. | ) 


Impaflibility ; exemption from pain. 
How thamelefs a partiality is it, thus to referve all 
the fenfualities of this world, and yet cry out for the 
mej of the next? Decay of Piety. 
Impa’sstonep. ad;. (in and pafion.| Dif- 
ordered by paffion. 
So, ftanding, moving, or to height upgrown, 

The tempter, all impaffion'’d, thus began. Milton, 
Impa’ssive. adj. [in and pafive. | Exempt 

from the agency of external caufes, . 

She told him what thofe empty phantoms were, 

Forms without bodies, and impa/fve air. Dryd. En. 

Pale funs, unfelt at diftance, roll away ; 

And on th’ impaffrve ice the lightnings play. Pope. 
IMPA'STED, adj. [iz and pafie.| Concreted 
` as into pafte. ‘Lhis word is not in ufe. 

Horribly trickt 
With blood of fathers, mothers, daughters, fons, 
_ Bak’d and impaffed with the parching fires. Shake/p. 
Impa'TIENCE. z. J. [inpatience, Fr. im- 
patientia, Lat.) 
1. Inability to fuffer pain ; rage under fuf- 
fering. 
All the power of his wits has given way to his im- 
patience. Shakefp. King Lear, 
The experiment I refolved to make waz upon 
thought, and not rathnefs or impatience. Temple, 
2. Vehemence of temper ; heat of paffion. 

e Inability to fuffer delay ; eagernefs. 

MPA'TIENT. adj. [impatient, Fr, impatiens , 

Lat. | 
1. Not able to endure 

with of. » 

Fame, impatient of extremes, decays 
Not more by envy than excefs of praife, Pope. 
2. Furious with pain ; unable to bear pain, 
The tortur’d favage turns around, 5 
And flings about his foam, impatient of the wound. 
Y i Dryden, 
3. Vehemently agitated by fome_ painful 
paffion 3 with at before the occafion ; 
with of, impatience is referred more to the 
thing, with az, to the perfon. 
To be impatient at the death of a erfon, concern- 
ing whom it was certain he muft die, is to mourn 
becaufe thy friend was not born an angel, 


Taylor's Rule of living boly. 


; incapable to bear: 


Hot; hafty, 
t Vor, I. 


IMP 
The impatient man will not pive himfelf time to 
be informed of the matter that lies before him. 
Addifon’s SpeGatoy, 
$e Eager; ardently defirous ; not able to 
endure delay: with for before the thing 
defired. 
The mighty Czfar waits his vital hour, 
Impatient for the world, and grafps his promis’d 
Wre Dryden, 
On the feas prepared the veffel ftandss 
Th’ impatient mariner thy {peed demands. _ Pope. 
Impa'TIENTLY. adv. [from impatient. | 
1. With rage, under uneafinels. 
2. Paflionately ; ardently. - 
He confidered one thing fo impatiently, that he 
would not admit any thing to be worth confideration. 
Clarendon. 
3. Eagerly; with great defire, A 
ToIMpatRonize. v. a. [impatronifer, Fr. 
in and patronize.) ‘To gain to one’s felf 
the power of any feigniory. ‘This word 
is not ufual. i 
The ambition of the French- king was to impa- 
_tronize himfelf of the duchy. Bacon's Henry VII. 
To Impa'wn. v. a. [in and pawn.| To 
impignorate; to pawn; to give as a 
pledge; to pledge. 
Go to the king, and let there be impawn'd 
Some furety for a fafe return again. Shak. Henry IV. 
Many now in health 
Shall drop their blood in approbation 
Of what your reverence hall invite us to; 
Therefore take heed how you impawn our perfon, 
How you awake our fleeping fyord of war. Shakefp. 
To IMPEACH. vw. a. [empecher, Fr. ] s 
1. To hinder; to impede. This fenfe is 
little in ufe. 
Each door he opened without any breach; 
There was no bar to ftop, nor foe him to impeach. 
Spen/fer. 
His fons did impeach his Journey to the Holy 
Land, and vexed him all the days of his life., Davies, 
If they will impeach all the purpofes of an army, 
which they have no reafon to think themfelves able 
to refift, they put themfelves out of all expectation of 
mercy. Hayward. 
A defluxion on my throat impeached my utterance. 
Howel. 
2. To accufe by public authority. 
They were both impeached by a houfe of com- 
mons, Addifon. 
Great diffentions were kindled among the nobles 
and commons, on account of Coriolanus, whom the 


latter had impeached, Swift, 
IMPEACH. #. f. [from the verb.) Hin- 


drance; let; impediment. 
Why, what an intricate impeach is this! 
If here you hous’d him, here he would have been; 
If be were mad, he would not plead fo coldly. 
, Shakefpeare. 
ImPe’ACHABLE, adj. [from impeach.) Ac- 
cufable ; chargeable. 

Had God omitted by pofitive laws to give religion 
to the world, the wifdom of his providence had been 
impeachable. cw. 

IMPE'ACHER, x. f. [from impeach.) An 
accufer; one who brings an accufation 
againft another, 

Many of our fierceft impeachers would leave the 
delinquent to the merciful indulgence of a Saviour. 

ernment of the Tongue. 
IMPE'ACHMENT. 2. f. [from impeach. | 
1. Hindrance; let; impediment; obftruc- 
tion. Not in ufe. 

Tell us what things, during your late conti- 
nuance there, are moft offenfive, and the greateft 
impeachment to the good government thereof. 

Spenfer on Ireland, 

Tell thy king I do not feek him now; 

But could be willing to march on to Calais, 
Without impeachment, Shake/p. Henry V. 

Neither is this acceflion of neceffity any impeach- 


IM P 


ment to Chriftian liberty, or enfnaring of men’s cone 

{ciences, Sanderfon, 
2. Public accufation ; charge preferred. 

_ The king, provok’d to it by the queen, 

Devis'd impeachment to imprifon him. Shak. R. ITI, 

The lord Somers, though his accufers would 
gladly have dropped their impeachment, was inftant 
with them for the profecution, ‘Addifon. 

The confequences of Coriolanus’s impeachment 
had like to have been fatal to their ftate. Swift, 

To IMPEARL. v. a. [iz and pearl. ] 
1. To form in refemblance of pearls. 
_ Innumerable as the ftars of night. 
Or ftars of morning, dewdrops, which the fun 
Impearls on every leaf and ev'ry How’r. Milton. 
2. ‘Yo decorate as with pearls. 

The dews of the Morning impearl every thorn, 
and fcatter diamonds on the verdant mantle of the 
earth, ; Digby to Pope, 
MPECCABI'LITY. x. f. [smpeccabilité, Ýr, 
trom impeccable] Exemption from fin ; 
exemption from failure, 

Infallibility and impeccability are two of his at- 
tributes, Pope. 

ĪMPE'CCABLE. adj. [impeccable, Fr. in and 
pecco, Lat.] Exempt from poflibility of 


That man pretends he never commits any act 
prohibited by the word of God, and then that were 
a rarecharm to render him impeccable, or this is the 
means of confecrating every fin of his. 

Hammond on Fundamentals, 
To IMPEDE. w. a. [impedio, Lat.] To 
hinder; to let; to obftrué, 

All the forces are muttered to impede its paflage. 

Decay of Piety, 

The way is open, and no {top to force 
The itars return, or to impede their courfe. 

Creech, Manil. 

Impe'DIMENT. 2, fo [‘mpedimentum, Lat.] 

Hindrance; let; impeachment ; obttruc- 
tion ; oppofition. 

The minds of beafts grudge not at their bodies 
comfort, nor are their fenfes letted from enjoying 
their objects: we have the impediments of honour ` 
and the torments of confcience. Sidney, 

What impediments there are to hinder it, and 
which were the fpeedieit way to remove them. 

Hooker. 
virtue is 
Hooker. 


The life is led moft happily wherein all 
exercifed without impediment or let. 
But for my tears, 
The moift impediments unto my fpeech, 
I had forettall’d this dear and deep rebuke, Shuke/p, 
May I never 
To this good purpofe, that fo fairly thews, 
Dream of impediment. Shak. Ant. and Clecpatra, 
They bring one that was deaf, and had an im- 
Mark, vii. 32. 


pediment in his {peech. 

Fear is the greate impediment to martyrdom, 
and he that is overcome by little arguments of pain 
will hardly confent to lofe ‘his life with torments. 

Taylor's Rule of living boly. 
__ Free from th’ inipediments of light and noife, 
Man, thus retir’d, his nobler thoughts employs. 
Waller. 


ToImpe’n. v. a. [inpello, Latin.] To drive 
on towards a point; to urge forward ; to 
-prefs on. 
So Mirrha’s mind, ‘mpel/'d on either fide, 
Takes ev'ry bent, but cannot long abide, Dryden. 
‘The furge impell’d me on a craggy coate Pepe, 
Propitious gales 
Attend thy voyage, and impel thy fails. Pope's Ody ff. 
A mightier pow’r the ftrong direction fends, 
And fev’ral men impels to fev'ral ends; 
‘This drives them conftant toa certain coaft. Pope, 


IMPE'LLENT. mf. [impellens, Latin.] An 
Impulfive power; a power that drives 
forward, 

How fuch a variety of motions fhould be regularly 
managed, in fuch a wildernefs of pa(lages, by mere 
blind impellents and material conveyances, I have 
not the leaft conjecture, Glanville. 
6K 
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To IMPE'ND. v. n. [émpendeo, Lat.) 
1. To hang over. 7 
Deftruction fure o’erall your heads tmpends ; 

Ulyfles comes, and death his fteps attends. Pope. 
2. To be at hand; to preis nearly. It is 
ufed inan ill fenfe. : 

Ut expreffes our deep forrow for our paft fins, and 
our lively fenfe of God’s impending wrath. 

Smalridge’s Sermons. 

No ftory I unfold of publick woes, 

Nor bear advices of impending foes. Pope's Odyff. 

Impe'nDenr. adj. [impendens, Lat.) Im- 
minent; hanging over; prefling clofely. 
In an ill fenfe. 

If the evil feared or impendent be a greater fen- 
fible evil than the good, it over-rules the appetite to 
averfation. Hale. 

Dreadful in arms, on Landen’s glorious plain 
Place Ormond’s duke jmpendent in the air 
Let his keen fabre, comet-like appear. Prior. 

Imps'nDENCE. 2. f. [from impendent. | 
The ftate of hanging over; near ap- 
roach. 

Good fometimes is not fafe to be attempted, by. 
teafon of the impendence of a greater fenfible evil. 

Hale, 
IMPENETRABULITY. 2. f. [impenctrabilite, 
Fr. from impenetrable. | 
1. Quality of not being pierceable, or per- 
meable. 

All bodies, fo far as experience reaches, are either 
hard, or may be hardened; and we have no other 
evidence of univerfal impenetradility, befides a large 
experience, without an experimental exception. 

J Newton's Optics. 

‘2. Infufceptibility of intellectual impreflion. 

IMPE'NETRABLE. adj. [impenetrable, Fr. 
impenetrabilis, Lat. ] 

1. Not to be pierced; not to be entered by 


any external force. 
With hard’ning cold, and forming heat, 
The cyclops did their ftrokes repeat, 
Before th’ impenetrable thield was wrought, Dryden. 
2. Impervious; not admitting entrance. 
Deep into fome thick covert would I run, 
In-penetrableto the ftars or fun. Dryden, 
The mind frights itelf with any thing reflected 
on in giofs: things, thus offered to the mind, carry 
the thew of nothing but difficulty in them, and are 
thought to be wrapped up in impenetrable obfcurity. 
3 Locke, 
3. Not to be taught; not to be informed. 
4. Not to be affected; not to be moved. 
It is the moft impenetrable cur 
That ever kept with men. 
Let him alone ; 
I'll follow him no more with bootlefs prayers, 
Shake/peare. 
Some will never believe a propofition in divinity, 
Tf any thing can be faid againft it: they will be cre- 
dulous in all affairs of life, but impenetrable by a 
fermon of the gofpel. Taylor. 
Impe’NETRABLY. adv. [from impenetrable. | 
With hardnefs to a degree incapable of 
impreffion. 
Blunt the fenfe, and fit it for a fkull 
Of folid proof, impenetrably dull. Pope. 


Imre NITENCE. } 2. fe |impenitence, Fr. 
imps/NITENCY. in and. penitence. | Ob- 
duracy ; want of remorfe for crimes ; fi- 


nal difregard of God's threatenings or 
mercy. 
Where one manever comes to repent, a thoufand 
end their days in final impenitence. South. 
Before the revelation of the gofpel the wickednefs 
arid impenitency of the heathens was a much more 
excufeable thing, becaufe they were in a great mea- 
Sure ignorant of the rewards of another life. 
Tillotfon. 
He will advance from one degree of wickednefs 
and impenitence to another, ‘wll at lat be becomes 
hardened witbout remorfe. Regers. 


IMP 


IMPE'KITENT. adj. (impenitent, Fr. in and 
penitent.) Finally negligent of the duty 
of repentance; obdurate. 

Our lord in anger hath granted fome impenitent 
men’s requeft ; as, on the other fide, the apottle’s 
fuit he hath of favour and mercy not granted. 


Hooker. 
They died 
Impenitent, and left a race behind 
Like to themfelves. Milton. 


When the reward of penitents, and punifhment 
of impenitents, is once aflented to as true, ‘tis im- 
poffible but the mind of man fhould with for the one, 
and have diflikes to the other. Hammond. 


IMPE'NITENTLY. adv. [from impenitent.) 
Obdurately ; without repentance. 

The condition required of us is a conftellation of 
all the gofpel graces, every one of them rooted in 
the heart, though mixed with much weaknefs and 
perhaps with many fins, fo they be not wilfully, and 
impenitently \ived and died in, Hammond, 

What crowds of thefe, impenitently bold, 

In founds and jingling fyllables grown old, 

Still run on poets | "l Pope. 
IMP E'NNOUS. adj, (in and penna, Latin.) 

Wanting wings. This word is conve- 

nient, but, I think, not ufed. 

It is generally received an earwig hath no wings, 
and is.reckoned amongft impennous infects, but he 
that hall, with a needle, put afide the fhort and 
fheathy cafes on their back, may draw forth two 
wings, larger than in many flies, Brown. 

I'mpERATE. adj. [imperatus, Lat.] Done 
with confcioufnefs; done by direction of 
the mind. 

The elicit internal a&ts ofany habit may Re gue 
and vigorous, when the external imperate acts of 
the fame habit utterly ceafe. South. 
i. hofe ‘natural and involuntary a@ings are not 

: by deliberation, yet they are done by the energy 
of the foul and inftrumentality of the fpirits, as well 
as thofe imperate a€ts, wherein we fee the empire of 
the foul. Tale. 

Impe/RATIVE. adj. (imperatif, Fr. impera- 
tivus, Vat.] Commanding ; expreffive of 
command. 

The verb is formed in a different manner, to fig- 
nify the intention of commanding, forbidding, al- 
lowing, difallowing, intreating; which likewife, 
from the principal ufe of it, it iscalled the imperative 
mood. Clarke's Latin Grammar. 


IMPE/RATIVELY. adv. In a commanding 
ftyle; authoritatively. 

IMPERCE/PTIBLE. adj. (imperceptible, Fr. 
in and perceptible.| Not tobe-difcovered ; 
not to be perceived; {mall ; fubtle ; quick 
ur flow, fo as to elude obfervation. 


Some things are in their nature imperceptible by 
our fenfe ; yea, and the more refined parts of mate- 
rial exiltence, which, by reafon of their suber 
efcape our perception, Hale. 

In the fudden changes. of his fubje&t with almoit 
imperceptible conneCtions, the Theban poet is his 
matter. Dryden. 

The parts muft have their outlines in waves, re- 
fembling flames, or the gliding of a inake upon the 
ground: they muĝ be almoft imperceptible to the 
touch, and even. Dryden. 

The alterations in the globe are very flight, and 


almoft imperceptible, and a et Impe/RFORATE. adj.. [ia and perforatuss s 


‘fit of the earth. 
IMPERCE’PTIBLENESS. m. /. [from imper- 
ceptible.) ‘The quality of eluding obfer- 
vation. 
Many excellent things there are in nature, which, 


by reafon of their fubtilty and imperceptiblenefs to | IMPE/RIAL. adj. [ imperial, Fr, 


us, are not fo much as within any of our faculties: to 
apprehend. Hale, 
IMPERCE'PTIBLY. adv. [from impercepti- 
ble.) In a manner not to be perceived. 
Upon reading of a fable we are made to believe we 


advife ousfelves: the moral inflauates itlelf imper- 


IMP 


ceptibly, we are taught by furprize, and become wifet 
and better unawares. Addifon. 
IMPE'RFECT. adj. [imparfait, Fr. impere 
feus, Lat. | 
1. Not complete; not abfolutely finithed ; 
defective. Ufed either of perfons or 
things. 
Something he left ‘mper/e@ in the ftate, 
Which fince his coming forth, is thought of, 
Which brought the kingdom fo much fear and danger, 
That his return was moft required. Shakefp. 

Opinion is a light, vain, crude, and imperfe@” 
thing, fettled in the imagination ; but never arriving 
at the underftanding, there to obtain the tinGure of 
realon. Ben Fonfen. 

The middle a¢tion, which produceth imperfect 
bodies, is fitly called, by fome of the ancients, in- 
iti, or inconcoction, which is a kind of putre- 

action. Bacon, 

The ancients were imperfeG in the dodtrine of 
meteors, by their ignorance of ganpowder and fre- 
works. Brown. 

Divers things we agree to be knowledge, which 
yet are fo uneafy to be fatisfattorily underitood by 
our imperfeo ie oat that let them be delivered 
in the clearet expréfiions, the notions them‘elves 
will yet appear obfcure. Boyle. j 

A marcor is either imperfe&?, tending to a greater 
withering, which is curable : or perfe&t, that is, an 
intire watting of the body, excluding all cure. 

Harvey on Con/umptions, 

The ftill-born founds upon the palate hung, 

And dy’d imperfe& on the falt’ring tongue. Dryden. 

As obfcure and imperfeG ideas often involve our 
reafon, fo do dubious words puzzle men. Lecke, 

2. Frail; notcompletely good: as, our beit 
worthip is imperfe@. 
IMPERFECTION. xm. f. [iAperfeAion, Fr. 
from imperfe?.| Defect; failure ; fault, 
rd P 
whether phyfical or moral; whether of 
perfons.or things. 

Laws, as all other things human, are many times 
full of imperfeGion; and that which is. fuppofed 
behoveful unto men, proveth oftentimes molt per- 
nicious. . Hooker, 

The duke had taken to wife Anne Stanhope, a 
woman for many imperfeGions intolerable; but for 
pride monftrous. Hayward. 

Imp-rfeltions would not be half fo much taken 
notice of, if vanity did not make proclamation of 
thein. L’Eftrange. 

The world is more apt to cenfure than applaud, 
and himfelf fuller of imperfeions than virtues. 
Addifon's Speftator. 

Thofe are rather to be imputed to the fimplicity 
of the age than to any imperfeé?ion in that divine 
poet. > Addifon. 

ImPE'RFECTLY. adv. [from imperfect.) 
Not completely ; not fully; not without 


failure. 
Should finking nations fummon you away, 
Maria’s love might justify your ftay ; 
Imperfeily the many vows are paid, 
Which for your fafety to the gods were made. 
Stepney. 
Thofe would hardly underftand language or tealon 
to ary tolerable degree ; but only a little and imper- 
Selly about things famihar. Locke. 


IMPE'RFORABLE@dj. [in and perforo, Lat. ] 
Not to be bored through. 


Latin.] Not pierced through ; without a 
-hole. 


Sometimes. children are. born jmperforatey in 
which cafe a fmall puncture, dreffed with tent, effeds 


the cure. » 5 “y Sbarp. 
imperiatisy 
Latin. ] 
1. Royal; poffeffing royalty. 


Aim he took 
At a fair veital, throned in the Weft; 
But l might fee young Cupid's fiery thaft 
Quench’d in the chafte beams of the wat’ry moon 
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Anà-the imperial vot'refs paffed on ; 
In maiden meditation, fancy free. Shakefpeare. 
2. Betokening royalty; marking fove- 
reignty. 
My due from thee is this mperia/ crown, 
Which, as immediate from thy place and blood, 
Derives itfelf to me. Shake/peare's Henry 1V. 
3. Belonging to an Prete or monarch ; 
regal; royal; monarchical. 1] 
“The main body of the marching"foe 


Againft th’ imperial palace is defign’d. Dryden, 
_ . You thatare a fov’reign prince, allay 
Imperial pow'r with your paternal fway. Dryden. 


To tame the proud, the fetter’d faves to free, 

Thefe are imperial arts, and worthy thee. Dryden. 
IMPE'RIALIST. 2. /. [from imperial.) Cne 
that belongs to an emperour. 

The imperialifis imputed the caufe of fo thamefu! 
a flight unto the Venetians. Karolles's Hiffory. 

IMPE'RIOUS. adj. [imperieux, Fr. impe- 
riofus, Lat.] t 
1. Commanding; tyrannical; authorita- 
tive ; haughty ; arrogant; afumingcom- 
mand. 
If it be your proud will ) 
To fhew the power of your impericus eyes, Spenfer, 

This imperious man will work us all 

From princes into pages. © Shake/p, Henry VIII. 
Not th’ imperious (how 
Of the full fortun’d Czefar ever thall 
Be brooch'd with me, Sbakefp. Ant.and Cleop. 

He is an imperious dictator of the principles of 
vice, and impatient ofall contradiétion. More. 

How much I fuffer’d, and how long ! ftrove 
Againft th’ affaults of this imperious love! Dryden, 

Recolleét what diforder hafty or imperious words 
from parents or teachers have caufed in his thoughts. 

'i ¢ _ Locke, 
2. Powerful; afcendant; overbearing. 

A man, by a vaft and imperious mind, and a 
heart large as the fand upon the fea hore, could 
command all the knowledge of nature and art. 

Tillotfon. 

IMPE'RIOUSLY, adv. [from imperious.] 

With arrogance of command; with in- 
folence of authority. 

Who is there, that knocketh fo imperion/ly P 

Shukefpeare, 

Who can abide, that, againft their own doétors, 
fix whole books fhould, by their fatherhoods of 
Treat, be under pain of a curle, imperioufly ob- 
truded upon God and his-church ? Hall. 

It is not to infult and domineer, to look difdain- 
fully, and revile imperiou/ly, that procw:es an efteem 
from'any one. South, 

The Se tranfported at th’ anproaching hour, 
Imperioufly thrice thunder’d on the floor ! Garth, 

ImpeRiousness. x. /. [from imperious, } 
1. Authority; air of command. 

So would he ufe histmperioufne/s, that we had a 
delightful fear and awe, which made us loth to lofe 
our hopes. : Sidney. 

2. Arrogance of command. 
Imperioufnefs and feverity is but an ill way of 
treating men, who have reafon of their own to guide 
them. Locke. 
IMPERISHABLE, adj. [imperifable, Fr. in 
and perih. | Not to be deftroyed. 

We find this our empyreal form 

Incapable of mortal injury, 
Imperifbable; and though piere’d' with wound, 
Soon c + and by native vigour heal’d. Milton. 
IMPE’RSONAL.. adj. [ imperfonel, Fr. im- 
perfenalis, Jat.) Not varied accordin g 
to the perfons. 

Imperfonals be declined throughout all moods and 
tenfes, a verb imperfonal hath no nominative cafe 
before it. Accidence, 

Ture’ RsoNALLY. adv. [from imperfonal, | 
According to the manner of an imper- 
fonal verb. 


Imr eRsUA’sIBLE. adj. [inand perfuapbilis, 


IMP 
Latin.} Not to be moved by perfua- 


fion. 


Every pious perfon ought to be a Noah, a preacher 


of righteoufnefs; and if it be his fortune to have as 
imperfuafible an auditory, if he cannot avert the 
deluge, it will yet deliver his own foul, if he cannot 
benefit other men’s. Decay of Piety. 


ImMpe/RTINENCE. } s. f. [impertinence, Fr. 

IMPE/RTINENCY. from impertinent. | 

t. That which is of no prefent weight ; 
that which has no relation to the matter 
in hand. 


Some though they lead a fingle life, yet their 


thoughts do end with themfelves, and.account future 


times impertinencies. Bacon. 
2. Folly; rambling thought. 
O, matter and impertinency mirt, 
Reafon and madnefs ! Shakefp. King Lear. 


3. Troublefomenefs ; intrufion. 
It will be faid I handle an art no way fuitable to 
my employments or fortune, and fo ttand charged 
with intrufion and impertinency, Worton's Arcbitel. 


We fhould avoid the vexation and impertinence of 


pedants; who affect to talk in a language not to be 
under{tood, Swift. 
4. Trifle; thing of no value. 

l envy your felicity, delivered from the gilded 
impertinencies of life, to enjoy the moments of a 
folid contentment. Evelyn, 

Nothing is more eafy than to reprefent as imper- 
tinencies any parts of learning, that have no imme- 
diate relation to the happinels or convenience of 
mackind. Addifon. 

There are many fubtle ‘mpertinencies learnt in the 
fchools, and many painful trifles, even among the 
mathematical theorems and problems. Watts, 

ImMPe/RTINENT. adj. (impertinent. Fr, in 
and pertinens, Latin. ] 

1. Of no relation to the matter in hand 3 of 
no weight. 

The law of angels we cannot judge altogether 
impertinent unto the affairs of the church of God. 

Hooker. 

The contemplation of thiogs that are impertinent 
to us, and do not concerm us, are but a more fpe- 
cious idlenefs. . Tillotfon. 

2. Importunate ; intrufive; meddling. 
3- Foolihh ; trifling ; negligent of the pre- 
fent purpofe. 

"Tis not a fign two lovers are together, when they 
can be fo impertinent as to enquire what the would 
dnes. Pope. 

IMPE'RTINENT. x. f. A ttifler; a med- 
dler; an intruder; one who enquires or 
interpofes where he has no right or call. 

Governours would have enough to do to trouble 
their heads with the politicks of every meddling 
officious impertinent, L’ Eftrange. 

IMP S'RTINENTLY,. adv. [from impertinent. ] 
1. Without relation to the prefent matter. 
2. Troublefomely ; officioufly ; intrufively. 

l have had joy given me as prepofteroufly, and as 
impertinently, as thes give it. to men who Marry 
where they do not love. Suckling. 

The bleffednefs of mortals, now the highett faint 
in the celeitial hierachy, began to be fo imper- 
tinently importuned, that great part of the liturgy 
was addreffed folely to her. Hooker. 

Why will any man be fo impertinently officious as 
to tell me all this is only fancy? If itis a dream, 
let me enjoy it, Addifen, 

IMPERTRAN'SIBILITY. #. f. fin and per- 
tranfeo, Lat.] Impoffibility to be paffed 
through. 

I willingly declined thofe many ingenious reafons 
given by others; asof the impertranfibility of eter- 
nity, and impoffibility therein to attain to the pre- 
fent limit of antecedent ages. Hale, 

IMPE'RVIOUS. adj. [impervius, Lat.] 
1. Unpaffable ; impenetrable. 

Let the difficulty of paffing back 

Stay his return, perhaps, over this gulf 
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Impaffable, imperuious; letus try 
To found a path from hel! to that new world. Milt. 
We may thence difcern of how clofe a texture 
gals is, ince fo very thin a film proved fo impervious 
to the air, that it was forced to break the glaís to free 
itfelf. i Boyle. 
_ The caufe of refleftion isnot the impinging of 
light on the folid or imperviouy parts of bodies. 


Newton's Opticks. 
A great many veflels are, in this ftate, impervious 
by the fluids. Arbuthnot. 


From the damp earth impervious vapours rile, 

Increafe the darknefs, and involve the {kies. Pope, 
2. Inacceflible. Perhaps improperly ufed. 
A river’s mouth impervious to the wind, 
And clear of rocks, ` Pope's Odyffey. 
IMP EfRVIDUSN ESS.. /. [from impervious. | 
The ftate of not admitting any paffage. 
IMEETI'GINOUS, adj. [from impetigo, Lat. ] 
Scurfy ; covered with fmall fcabs. 

I'MPETRABLE. adj. {impetrabilis, from ima 
petro, Lat. smpetrable, Fr.) Poffible to 
be obtained. Did. 

To mesrrare. v. æ. [impetrer, Fr. ime 
petro, Lat.) To obtain by intreaty. Did. 

IMPETRA'TION. 2. f> fimpetration, Fr. im- 
petratio, from impetro, Lat.] The att of 
obtaining by prayer or intreaty. Not 
much ufed. 

The bleffed facrament is the myftery of the death 
of Chrift, and the application of his blood, which 
was fhed for the remiffion of fins, and is the great 
means of impetration, and the meritorious caufe of 
it. Taylor, 

It is the greateft folemnity of prayer, the mott 
powerful liturgy, and means of impetration in this 
world. Taylor, 

IMPETUOSITY. n. f. [impetuofité, Fr. from 
impetuous.| Violence; fury; vehemence; 
force. 

1 will fet upon Aguecheek a notable report of 
valour, and drive the gentleman into a moft hideous 
opinion of his rage, fkill, fury, and imperuofity. 

Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

The whole intrigue was contrived by the duke, 
and fo violently purfued by his fpirit and impetuo- 

fiy. Clarenden. 

The-mind gives not only licence, but incitation to 
the other paffions to take their freeft range, and act 
with the utmott impetuofity. Decay of Piety, 

IMPE'TUOUS. adj. [impetucux, Ft, from 
impetus, Lat. } 
1. Violent; forcible; fierce. 

Their virtue, like their Tyber'sflood, 

Rolling its courfe, defign’d their country’s good ; 

But oft the torrent's too impetuous fpeed 

From the low earth tore fome polluted weed. Prior. 
z. Vehement of mind ; paffionate. 

The king, 'tis true, is noble, but impetuous, 
Rowe, 

ImMre'ruousLy. adv. [from impetuous. | 

Violently; vehemently: both of men 

and things. 

They view the windings of-the hoary Nar; ~ 
Through rocks and woods impetuoufly he glides, 
While froth and foam the fretting turface hides. 

Addifcn, 
Impr’ruousness. 2. fı [from impetuous. ] 
Violence; fury; vehemence of pafon. 

I with all words or rage might vanifh ia that breath 
that utters thcm; that as they refemble the wind 
in fury and impetuoufnefs, fo they might in tran- 
fientnefs. Decay of Piety, 

IMPETUS. 2. f. [Latin.] Violent ten- 
dency to any point; violent effort. 

Why did not they continue their defcent ’till they 
were contiguous to the fun, whither both mutual 
attractions and impetus carried them? Bentley's Ser, 

IMPIE'RCEABLE, adj. [in and pierce.) Lin- 
penetrable; not to be pierced. 

Exceeding rage inflam’d the furious beatt; 
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For never felt his impierceable breaft, 
So wond’rous force from hand of living wight. 
Spenfer. 
Istprery. x. f. impieté, French; impietas, 
Latin. } } 
1. Irreverence to the Supreme Being; con- 
tempt of the duties of religion. 

To keep that oath were more impiety 
Than Jephtha’s, when he facrifie’d his daughter. 

. Sbakefpeare. 
2. An att of wickednefs; expreffion of ir- 
religion. In this fenfe it has a plural. 

If they die unprovided, no more is the king guilty 
of thofe impieties for which they are now vifited. 

Shakefpeare. 

Can Juno fuch émpleties approve? Denbam. 

We have a melancholy profpect of the ftate of our 
religion: fuch amazing impieties can be equalled 
by nothing but by thofe cities confumed of old by 
fire. Swift, 

ToImpr'GNoRATE. v. a. [iz and pignus, 
Latin.) To pawn; to pledge. 

Impi'GNoRATION. z. f. | trom smpignorate. | 
The act of pawning or putting to pledge. 

Jo IMPINGE. v. ne [impingo, Latin.] To 
fall againft; to ftrike againft; to clafh 
with. 

Things are referved in the memory by fome.cor- 
poreal exuviæ and material images, which, having 
impinged on the common fenfe, rebound thence into 
fome vacant cells of the brain. Glanville. 

The caufe of refleCtion is not the impinging of 
light on the folid or impervious parts of bodies. 

Newton's Opticks, 
Jo Impi'NGUATE. V. a. |in and pinguis, 
Latin.] To fatten; to make fat. 

Frictions alfo do more fill and impinguate the 
body than exercife: for that in frictions the inward 
parts are at reft. ; Bacon. 

YMPIOUS. adj. (impius, Latin.]  Irreli- 
gious; wicked; profane; without reve- 


rence of religon. 

That Scripture ttandeth not the church of God in 
any {tead to direét, but may be let pafs as needlefs to 
be confulted with, we judge it profane, impious, and 
irreligious to think. cooker. 

Ceafe then this impious rage. Milton. 

Then lewd Auchemoluz he laid in duft, 

Who ftain’d his ftepdame’s bed with impious luft. 
Dryden. 

And impious nations fear’d eternal night. Dryd. 

Shame and reproach is generally the Sorta atric 
impious and irreligious. South, 

When vice prevails, and impious men bear fway, 
The poft of honour is a private ftation. Addifon. 

Since after thee may rife an impious line, 
Cearfe manglers of the human face divine: 
Paint on, till fate diffolve thy mortal part, 
And live and die the monarch of thy art. Tickell, 

They, impicus, dar’d to prey 
On herds devoted to the god of day. Pope. 

Grand miftakes in religion proceed from taking 
literally what was meant figuratively, from which 
feveral impious abfurdities followed, terminating in 
infidelity. Forbes. 

I'mriousLY. adv. [from impious.) Pao- 
fanely ; wickedly. 

The Roman wit, who impiou/ly divides 

His hero and his gods to different fides, 
1 would condemn. Granville. 

IMPLACABI'LITY, x. /: [from implacable. ] 
Inexorablenefs; irreconcileable enmity’; 
unappeafible malice. 

IMPLA'CABLE. adj. {inplacabilis, Lat. 
implacable, Fr.) Not to be pacified; in- 
exorable; malicious; conftant in enmity. 

His incenfement is fo implacalle, that fatisfa&tion 
can be none but by pangs of death. Shake/p, 
Darah bears a generous mind: 
But to implacable revenge inclin’d ; 
A bounteous matter, but a deadly foe. Dryden. 
The French are the moft implacable and the moft 
dangerous enemics of the Britifh nations; Addifon. 
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IMpua'caBLy. adv. [from implacable. ] 
1. With malice not to be pacified; inexor- 


IMP: 


ably. 

An order was made for difarming all the papifts 5, 
upon which, though nothing was after done, yet it 
kept up the apprehenfionsin the people of dangers, 
and difinclined them from the queen, whom'they, 
begun every day more fmplacably to hate, and con- 
fequently to difoblige. Clarendcn. 


2. It is once ufed by Dryden in a kind of 


mixed fenfe of a tyrant’s love. 
I love, 
And ’tis below my pranih to difown it; 


Love thee implacably, yet hate thee too. Dryden. 


To IMPLA'NT. v. a. [in and planto, Latin. } 


To infix; to infert; toyplace; to engraft ; 
to fettle ; to fet; to fow. The original 
meaning, of putting a vegetable into the 
ground to grow, is not often ufed. 
How can you him unworthy then decree, 
In whofe chief part your worths implanted be ? 
Sidney. 
See, Father! what firft-fruits on earth are fprung, 
From thy implanted grace im man! Milton. 
No need of public fanétions this to bind, 
Which Nature has implanted inthe mind. Dryden 
‘There grew to the outfide of the arytenoides ano- 
ther cartilage, capable of motion by the he!p of fome 
mufcles that were implanted init. Ray. 
God having endowed man with faculties of know- 
ing, was no more. obliged to implant thofe innate 
notions in his. mind, than that, having given him 
reafon, hands, and materials, he fhould build him 
bridges. Locke. 


IMPLANTATION. 2. f. (implantation, Fr. 


from implant.) The act of fetting or 
planting; the act of enfixing or fettling.. 


Impca’usiBce. adj. [in and plaufible.| Not 


fpecious; not likely to feduce or per- 


fuade. 

Nothing can better improve political fchool-boys 
than the art of making’plaufible or implaufidie ha- 
rangues againft the very opinion for which they re- 
folve to determine. ° Swift. 


IMPLEMENT., 2. f. [implementum, from imn- 


pleo, Lat.) 
1. Something that fills up vacancy, or fup- 
plies wants. 
Unto life many implements are neceffary; more, 
if we feek fuch a life as hath in it joy, comfort, de- 
light, and pleafure. Hasker. 


2. Inftrument of manufaéture; tools of a 


trade; veffels of a kitchen. 

Wood hath coined feventcen thoufand pounds, and 
hath his tools and implements to coin fix times as 
much. Swift. 

It is the practice of the eaftern regions for the 


artifls in metals to carry about with them the whole | 7, IMPLO'RE. v. o 


implements of trade, to the houfe where they find 
employment. Broome, 
ImpLe'TION. wf. [impleo, Latin. | 
act of filling; the ftate of being full. 
Theophraftus conceiveth, upon a plentiful imple- 
ticn, there may fucceed a difruption of the ies hes 
Frown. 


IMPLE'X. adj. [implexus, Latin.) Intricate ; 
entangled ; complicated: oppofed to fim- 
ple. 


Simple when there is no change of fortune in it; 
implex, when the fortune of the chief aclor changes 
from bad to good, or from good to bad. Speé?.zror. 
To WMPLICATE. vw. a. [impliquer, Fr, ir- 
plico, Latin. ] To entangle; to embarrafs ; 
to involve; to infold. 

The ingredients of faltpetre do fo mutually émp/i- 
cate and hinder each other that the concrete acts 
but very languidly. Boyle, 

[MPLICA'TION. » fe [implicatio, Lat, im- 
plication, French, from implicate. } 
1. Involution; entanglement, 


IMP 
i s fs n 

Three principal caufes of firmnefe âre the groffnefs, 
the quiet contact, and the implication of the com- 
ponent parts. Bayle. 

2. Inference not expreffed, but tacitly in- 
culcated. 

Though civil caufes, according to fome men, are 
of lefs moment than criminal, yet the do€tors are 
by implication, of a different opinion. 

Ayliffe's Parergca, 
IMPLICIT. adj. [implicite, Yr. implicitus, 


Latin. ] 
re Entangled; infolded ; complicated. 
This fenfe is rare. | 
In his woolly ficece 
I cling implicit. Pope. 


The humble thrub, . 

And buth with frizzled hair implicit. Thomfon. 
2. Inferred; tacitly comprifed; notexprefied. 
In the firft eltablithment of fpeech there was an 
implicit compa&t, founded upon common confent; 
that fuch and fuch words fhould be figns, whereby 

they would exptefs their thoughts one to another, 
South. 
Our exprefs requefts are not granted, but the im- 
plicit defires of our hearts are fulfilled. Smalridge. 
3. Hefting upon another; connected with 
another over which that which is con- 
nected to it has no power; trufting with- 
out referve or examination. Thus, by 
implicit credulity, I may believe a letter 
yet not opened, when I am confident of 

the writer's veracity. s 
There be falfe peaces or unities, when the peace 
is grounded but upon an i»plicit ignorance ; for all 


colours will agree in the dark. Bacon. 
No longer by implicit faith weerr, i 
Whilft every man’s his own interpreter. Denbam, 


Impui'cttLy. adv. [trom implicit. ] bs 
1. By inference comprifed, though not ex- 
preffed. , 

The divine infpe€tion into the affairs of the world 
doth necetlarily follow from the nature and being of 
God; and he that denies this, doth implicitly deny 
his exiftence; he may acknowledge what he will 
with his mouth, but in his heart he hath faid there 
is no God. l Bentley. 

2. By connexion with fomething elfe; 
dependently ; with unreferved confidence 
or obedience. 

My bluthing mufe with confcious fear retires, 

And whom they like, implicitly admires. Rofecommon. 

Learn not Co difpute the methods of his providence; 
but humb'y and implicitly to acquiefce in and adore | 
them. Atterbury. 

We implicitly follow in the track in which they 
lead us, and comfort ourfelves with this poor re- 
fleion, that we fhall fare as well as thofe that go 
before us. Rogers. 

[implorer, French; 
imploro, Lat. ] ` 


"The | 1- To call upon in fupplication ; to folicit. 


They thip their oats, and crown with wine 
The holy goblet to the pow’rs divine, 
Imploring all the gods that reign above. 


Fope's Odyffcy. 
2. Taalk; to beg. 
Do not fay ’cis fuperftition, that 


I kneel, and then serp/ore her bleffing. 
Shake/p. Winter's Tale, 


Every poem is either Ample or impiex: itis called | IMP LO'R Eon. f [from the verb. | The aft 


of begging; intreaty; folicitation, Not 
in ufe. : 
Urged fore 
With piercing words and pitiful iw: plore, 
Him hatty to arife. Fairy Queen, 
Iurvo’rer. u. f. [from implore.] * Solicitor. 
Mere implorers of unholy fuits, ẹ 
Breathing, like fan@tified and pious, 
The better to beguile. Soake/peare’s Hamlet. 
Impt.u'MED. adj, [implumis, Latin.}. With- 
out feathers, Dia. 


To 


IMP 
Toluery’. v a 
glico, Latin. ] 


_1. To unfold; to cover ; to'intangle. Not | 


in ufe.. 


His courage | | 
Srriving to loofe the kno that faft him ties, 
s! Himfelf in ftraighter bonds too rath implies. 
~ Fairy Queen, 
And Phebus flying fo mof fhameful fight, 
= His bluthing face in foggy clouds implies. 
i Fairy Queen, 
2. To involve or comprife as a confequence 
_ Or concomitant. 
That it was in ufe among the Greeks, the word 
triclinium smplicth. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
What follows next is no objection; tor that. im- 
st pliesa fault. Dryden, 
Bows the itrength of brawny arms imply, 
Emblems of valour, and of victory. 
Where a malicious at is proved, a malicious in- 
„tention is implied. Sherlock, 
Jo Iupo'tson. v. a. [empoifoner, French. 
It might be written empajon. ] 


1. To corrupt with poifon, 
i One doth not Know 
How much an ill word doth impzifen liking. 
Shukefpeare. 
This is rare. See 


Dryden. 


‘2. To kill with poifon. 
EmPorson. 

A man by bis own alms impoifin'd, 

And with his charity flain. Shakefp. 

Impo’Larivy. adv, [in and folar.} Not 
according to the direftion of the poles. 
Little ufed. 

Being impolarily adjoined unto a more vigorous 

Joaditone, it will, 10.a fhort time, exchange its poles, 

Brown, 

Impoui'ticar.| adj. Lia and» politick. | 

Impo'citick., Imprudent ; indifcreet ; 
void of art or forecaft. 

He that exhorieth to beware of an enemy’s policy, 
doth not give counfel to be impolitick; but rather to 
ufe all prudent forefight and circumfpection, leit our 
fimplictty be over-reach'd bycunning flights, Flccker. 

ImPout'TICALLy. ) adv. [a and political. 
Impo'uirickry. Without art or fore- 
caft. 


Impo'nDeERovsS adj. {iw and ponderous. | 
Void of perceptible weight, 

It produces vifible and real eects by imponderous 

and invifible emiffions. Brown's Vulgar Evrours. 
IMPORO'SITY., ». f. [in and porous.) Abfence 
of interftices ; compattnefs; clofenefs. 

The or imporcfity betwixt the tangible 
pacts, and the greatne(s or imallnefs of the pores. 

rr Bacon, 

Impo'rous. adj [in and porous.) Free from 

‘pores; free from vacuities or interftices ; 
clole of texture; completely folid. 

Tt has its earthly and falinous parts fo exaaly 
refolved, that its body is left imporows, and. not 
difereted by atomical terminations. 

$ Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

It atoms fhould defcend plumb down with equal 
velocity, being all perfectly folid and imporous, they 
would never the one overtake the other. 

Ruy on the Creation. 
To IMPORT. «. a, [émporto, Latin. ] 
1. To carry into any country from abroad ; 
oppofed to export. 

For Elis 1 would fail with utmot fpeed, 

T’ import twelve mares, which there luxurious feed. 
- v Pape. 

2. Toimply ; to infer. 
Himfelf not only comprehended all our neceffities, 
in fuch fort alfo framed every petition as might 
moft naturally ferve for many: and doth, though 


not always require, yet always importa multitude 
ot {peakers together, her. 


‘The name of dilciplioe importeth not as they 


[zmpliquer, French ; im- | 


“IMP 


would fain have it conftrued; but the felf-fame 


thing it fignitieth which’the name of dotrine doth. 


Hooker. 
This queftion we now afked, imported, as that 


we thought this land aland of magicians. Bacon. 


3- To produce in’ confequence. 

Something he left imperfect in the ftate, r 
Which fince his coming forth is thought of, which 
Imports the kingdom Yo much fear and danger, 
That his return was moft requir’d. Shake/p. 

4- [Importer, importe, French, Imperfonal- 
ly.], To be of moment: as, it imports, 
it is of weight or confequence. 

Her length of ficknefs, with whatelfe more ferious 
{mporte:b thee to know, this bears. Shake/p. 

Let the heat be fuch as may keep the metal per- 
petually molten; for that above all fmporterb to the 
work. Bacon, 

Number in armies impcrteth not much, where 
the people is of weak courage, Bacon, 

this to attain, whether heav’n move, or earth, 
Imports not, if thou reckon right. Milton. 

tmay import us in this calm to”hearken more 
than we have done to the ftorms that are now raifing 
d. ° Temple. 
if i endure it, what imports it you ? Dryden. 
IMPO’'RT. 7#. f {from the verb, ] 
1. Importance; moment: confequence, 


What occafion of import 
Hath al! fo long detain’d you from your wife ? 


Shakefp. 


Some bufinefs of import that triumph wears 

ou feem to go with. Dryd. and Lee’s Oedipus. 

When there is any difpute, the judge ought to 
appoint the fum according to the eloquence and abi- 


lity of the advocate, and in proportion to the import 
of the caufe. i 


Ayliffe. 

2. Tendency. 

Add to the former obfervations made about vegeta- 
bles a third of the fame import made in mineral 
fubltances, — Boyle. 

3- Any thing imported from abroad ; as, 
Our imports ought not to exceed our ex- 

„ports. 

ĪMPO'RTABLE. adj. [in and portable.] Un- 
{upportable ; not to be endured. A word 
accented by Spenfer on the firt fyllable. 
It 13 ufed in the Apocrypha. 

Both at once him charge on either fide, 4 

ith hideous ftrokes and importable power, 

That forced him his ground to traverfe wide, 

And wifely watch to ward that deadly ftour, 
Fairy Queen, 

IMPORTANCE. », f. (French. ] 

1. ‘Thing imported or implied. Rare. 

A notable paffion of wonder appeared in them; 
but the wifeft beholder, that knew no More but fee- 
ing, could not fay ifthe importance were joy or for- 


row. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 
2. Matter; fubje&. Not in ufe. 
It had been pity you thould have been put toge- 


ther, with fo mortal a purpofe, as then each bore, 
upon importance of fo fight a nature. Shakefp, 
3- Confequence; moment. . 
We confider 
Th’ impartanceof Cyprus to the Turks. 
Uny own importance know, 
Nor bound thy narrow views to things below. Pope, 
4. [mportunity.” An improper ufe pecu- 
liar to Shake/peare. 
Maria writ 
The letter at fir Toby's great in:pertance; 
In recompence whereof he hath married her. 
Shake/p, 
important, French. | 
weighty ; of great confe- 


S bakefp d 


IMPORTANT. adj, 
te Momentous ; 
quence. 

The moft important and preffing care of a new 
and ‘vigorous king was his Marriage, for mediate 
eftablithment of the royal line. Wotton. 

This fuperadds treachery to the crime: ‘tis the 


falfifying the molt imperant tru. Decay of Piety. 


IMP 


O then whatintereft thall I make 
To fave my laft iwportant itake, 
When. the moft jut have caufe to quake ? Rofcom, 
_ ‘Lhe great important end-that God defigns religion 
for, the government. of mankind fuficiently thews 
the neceflity of its. being rooted deep in the heart, and 
put beyond the danger of being torn up by any ordi- 
nary violence. South, 
Examine how the fafhionable practice of the world 
can be reconciled to the important doétrine of our 


religion. Rogers. 
Lmportant truths fill let your fables hold, 
And.moral myfteries with art unfold. Granvil'e. 


Th’ important hour had pafs'd unheeded by. 
Irene, 
2. Momentous; forcible; of great efficacy. 
This feems to be the meaning here, 
He fiercely at him flew, 
And with important outrage him affail’d : 

Who foon prepar’d to field, his fword forth drew, 

And him with equal valour countervail’d. Fairy Q, 

3- Importunate. A corrupt ufe of the word. 
See IMPORTANCE, 

Great France ’ 

My mourning and important tears hath pitied. tp 

Sha * 

IMPCRTA'TION, x. f. [from import.) The 

act or practice of importing, or bringing 

into a country from abroad: oppofed to 

me ihe og 

e king’s reafonable profit (hould not be neg- 

lected upon importation and exportation. Bacon. 

Thefe mines fill the country with greater numbers 
of people than it would be able to bear without the 
importation of corn from foreign parts. Addijon. 

The emperor has forbidden the importation of 
their manufactures into any part of the empire. 

Addifon cn Italy, 
IMPORTER. 2. /. [from import.) One that 
brings in from abroad. 

It is impoffible to limit the quantity that fhall be 
brought in, efpecially if the importers of it have fo 
fure a market as the Exchequer. Swift, 

Imro'rTLESS. adj. [trom smport.] Of no 
moment or confequence. This is a word 
notin ufe, but not inelegant. 

We lefs expect 
That matter needle(s, of importle/s burthen, 
Divide thy lips. s Shake/peare, 

IMPO'RTUNATE. adj. [‘mportunus, La- 
tin ; amportune, French. ] Unfeafonable 
and inceffant in folicitations ; not to be 
repulfed. 

I was in debtito my importunate bufinefs ; but ha 
would not hear my excufe. Shake/p. 

Mhey may not be able to bear the clamour of an 
importunate fuitor. Smalridge. 

A tule reftrains the moft importunate appetites of 
our nature, Rogeis, 

IMPO/RTUNATELY. adv. [from impirtu- 
nate.) . With inceffant folicitation ; per- 
tinactoufly in petition, 

Their pertinancy is fuch, that when you drive 
them out of one form, they aume another? and 
are’ fo importuwately troublefome, as makes many 
think it impoffible to be freed from them, Duppa. 

IMPO'RTUNATENESS. 7». /. [from impor- 


tunate.) Inceffant folicitation. 


She with more and more importunatene/s craved, 
which, in all good manners, was either of us to be 
defired, or not granted, Sidney, 

To IMPORTU'NE v. a. [importuner, Fr. 
importunus, Latin. Accented anciently 
on the fecond fyllable.]_ To teize; to 
harafs with flight vexation, perpetually 
recurring ; to moleft, 

Againit all fenfe you do importune her, Shake/p. 

If he efpied any lewd gaiety in his fellow-fervants, 
his matter thould itraitways know it, and not reft 
free trom importuning, until the fellow had put away 
his fault. Carew. 

The higheft faint in the celeftial hierarchy began 

to 


IM P 


to be fo impertinently iseportuncd, that a great part 
of the liturgy was addrefled folely to her. 

Hewel's Vocal Foreft. 

The bloom of beauty other years demands, 

Nor will be gather’d by fuch wither’d hands: 
You importane it with a falfe detire. Dryden. 
Every one hath experimented this troublefome in- 
trufion of fome frifking ideas, which thus importune 
the underjtanding, and hinder itfrom being er. 
e. 


We have been obliged to hire troops from feveral 
rinces of the empire, whofe minifters and refidents 
fere have. perpetually ‘mportined the court with un- 
reafonable demands. _ Swift. 
IMPO'RTU'NE adj, [impertunus, Latin, It 
was anciently pronounced with the accent 
on the fecond fyllable. ] 
1. Conftantly recurring; troublefome by 


frequency. 
All that charge did fervently apply, 
With greedy malice and im paris toils 
And planted there their huge artillery, 
With which they daily made moft dreadful battery. 
Spenfer. 
Henry, king of England, needed not to have be- 
ftowed fuch great fums, nor'fo to have bufied himfelf 
with importune and inceffant labour, to compafs my 
death and ruin, if I had been a feigned perfon. 
Bacon's Henry VIL 
2. Troublefome; vexatious. 
And th’ armies of their creatures all, and fome 
Do ferve to them, and with importune might 
War againtt us, the vaflals of their will. Spenfer. 
If the upper foul can check what is confented to 
by the will, in compliance with the fleth, and can 


IM P 

it God doth work, according to the law which hime 
felf hath eternally purpofed to keep ? Hooker. 
There was a thorough way made by the fword for 

the impofing of the laws upon them. 
Spenfer on Ireland, 
Thou on the deep iwspo/e/? nobler laws,” +. 
And by that juftice haft remov’d thecaufe. Waller. 
Chriftianity hath hardly impofed any other jaws 
upon us, but what are enacted in our natures, or are 


agreeable to the prime and fundameatal laws of it. 
Tillotfon. 


Intpofe but your commands, 

This hour fhal! bring you twenty thoufand hands. 
Dryden. 

Te was neither impofed on me, nor fo much as the 

fubject given me by any man. Dryden. 
3- To fix on; to impute to. 

This cannot be allowed, except we impute that 
unto the firft caufe which we imp-fe not on the fe- 
cond ; or what we deny unto nature, we impute unto 
nativity itfelf. Brown. 

4. To obtrude fallacioufly. 
Our poct thinks not fit 
T?’ impofe upon you what he writesfor wit. Dryden. 
§s To Impose ow. ‘To put a cheat on; to 
deceive. 

Phyficians and philofophers have fuffered them- 
felves to be fo far impofed upon as to publith chymical 
preparations they never tried. Boyle. 

He that thinks the word centaur ftands for fome 
real being, impofes on himfclf, and miftakes words 
for things. Locke. 

6. [Among printers.] To put the pages 
on the ftone, and fit on the chafes, in order 


to carry the forms to prefs. 


then hope, that after a few years of fenfuality, that] Ty po’sz. n.f. [from the verb. ] Command ; 


importune rebellious fervant (hall beeternally caft off, 
this would be fome colour for that novel perfuafion. 
Hammond. 
The fame airs, which fome entertain with moft 
Gelightful tranfports, to others are importune. 
. Glanville’s Scepfis. 
3. Unfeafonable ; coming, afking, or hap- 


ning at a wrong time. 
RS Rie fair to hire 
Equivalent, or fecond ! which compell’d 
Me thus, though importune perhaps, to come 
And gaze and worthip thee. Milton, 


ImporTu NELY. adv. [from importune. 
1. Troublefomely; inceffantly. 


The palmer bent his ear unto the noife, 
To weet what call’d fo importunely : 
Again he heard a more efforced voice, 
That bade him come in hatte. 
2. Unfeafonably ; improperly. 
The conftitutions that the apoftles made concern- 
ing deacons and widows, are, with much importunity 
but very impcrtunely urged by the difciplinarians. 
Sanderfon. 
IMPORTU'NITY. n.f. [importunitas, Latin: 
importunite , French, from importunate. | 
Inceffant folicitation. 
Overcome with the importunity of his wife, a wo- 
man of a haughty fpirit, he altered his former purpofe. 
nolles. 
Thrice I deluded her, and turn’d to fport 
Her importunity. Milton's Agonifies, 
To IMPOSE. v. a. [impofer, French; imn- 
pofitum, Latin. } 
3.° To lay on as a burthen or penalty. 
It hall not be lawful to impofe toll upon them, 
Exra, vii. 
If a fon do fall into a lewd action, the imputation, 
by your rule, thould be impofed on the father. 


To tyrants others have their country fold, 
Impofing foreign lords for foreign gold. Dryd. An 
On impious realmsand barb’rous kings impo 
Thy plagues, and curfe them with fuch ills as thofe, 
gee Pope 
2. To enjoin as’a duty or law. 
What good or evil is there under the fun, what 


aktion correfpondent or repugnant unto thelaw which 10. 


God hath smpofed upon his creatures, but ia or upon 


Sbakefp. 


injunction. Not in ufe. _ 

According to your ladythip's impofe 

I am thus early come. Shake/p. 
IMPO'SEABLE. adj. [from impofe.] ‘To be 
laid as obligatory on any body. 

They were not fimply impofeable on any particular 
man, farther than he was a member of fome church. 

Hammond. 

Iupo/ser. 2. f. [from inpofe.] One who 

enjoins as a Jaw; one who Jays any thing 
on another as a hardfhip. 

The univerfities’ fufferings might be manifefted to 
all nations, and the fpofer of thefe oaths might 
repent. b, Walton. 

Imposi'TION. 2. f. (impofition, French; im- 
pofitas, Latin. | ‘ 


Fairy Queen.| 1. ‘The act of laying onething-on another. 


The fecond part of confirmation is the ptayer of 
benediction of the bifhop, made more folemn by the 
impofitior of hands. : ` Hammond, 

2. The act of annexing. ; 

The firk impoftion of names was grounded among 
all nations, upon future good hope conceived of chil- 
ren. Camden. 
The impofition of the name is grounded only upon 
the predominancy of that element, whofe name is 
afcribed to it. Boyle. 

3. Injunction ofany thing as a‘law or duty; 

Their determination’ is to trouble you with no 
more fuit; uulefs you may be won by fome other 
fort than your father’s iztpofition, depending on the 
cafkets. Shakef/peare. 

From impofition of tri& laws, to free 
Acceptance of large grace ; from fervile fear 
To filial; works of law, to works of faith. Milton. 

4. Conttraint; oppreflion. 

The conftraint of receiving and holding opinions 
by authority was rightly called impofftion. ` Locke, 

A greater load has been laid on us than we have 
been able to bear, and the groflett impofitions have! 
been fubmitted to, in order to torward the dangerous 
defigns of a faction. Swift. 

Let it not be made, contrary to its own nature, 
the occafion of ftrife, a narrow fpirit, and »unrea- 
fonable fm:pofitions on the mind and practice. Watts. 
. Cheat; fallacy ; impotture. 

A fupernumerary exercife, enjoined fcho- 

lars as a punifiment. 


IMP 


Thefe impofrions were fupply'dy 
Tolight my pipe, or pleafe my pride. 
i sede of Difcomtents 
Impo'sstB ie. adj. [impofible, Fr. in and pof- 
fible.| Not to be done; not to be attained; 


impracticable.’ 
It was impofible that the ftate fhould continue 
quiet. 2 Mefe 


With men itis impofible; but. with God ali 

things are poffible. Mat. xix. 26. 

’*LPwere impcffible for any enterprife to be lawful, 

if that which fbould legitimate it is fubfequent to it. 

Decay of Piety. 

Difficult it is, but not impo/ffble. Chillingworth, 

It is impoffible the. mind thould be ftopped any 

where in its progrefs in this fpace, how far foever it 

extends its thoughts. Locke, 

We cannot believe it impoffible to God to make 

a creature with more ways to convey into the under- 
ftanding the notice of corporeal things than five. 


Locke, 
I my own thoughts deceive, 
With hope of things impofjible to find. Walp. 
IMPOSSIBILITY. ». /, impofibilité, Fr. from 
impoffible.} 
1. Impracticability ; the ftate of being not 
feafible. 

Simple Philoclea, it is the ‘mpafbility that doth 
torment me ; for unlawful defires are punifhed after 
the effet of enjoying, but impodffible defires in the 
defire itfelf. * Sidney. 

Admit all thefe ‘mpoffbilities and great abfurdities 
to be poffible and convenient. Wy birgifie, 

Let the mutinous winds 
Strike the proud cedars ’gainft the fiery fun, 
Murdering impofibility, to make f 
What cannot be, flight work. S5ake/p. Coriolanns, 

They confound difficulty with tmpofsbility South. 

Thofe who affer the impofibility of {pace exifting 
without matter, muft make body infinite. Locke. 

When we fee a man of like paffions and weaknefs 
with ourlelves gojng before us in the paths of duty, 
itconfutes all lazy pretences of impojibility. Rogers. 

2. That which cannot be done. 

‘Though men do, without offence, with daily that 
the affairs, which with evil fuccefs are pait, might 
have fallen out much betrer; yet to.pray. that they 
may have been any other than they are, this beinga 
manifeft impofibility in itfelf, the rules of w 2 do 


not permit. looker. 
Impefibilities! oh no, there’s none, 
Could l bring thy heart captive home. Cowley. 


I'mpost. 2. J. [impoff, impôt, Erench, impo- 
fitum, Latin.) A tax; atoll; a cuftom 
paid. 

Taxes and impef?s upon merchants do #:ldom good 


to the king’s revenue ;. for that that he wins in 
the hundred, he lofeth in the fhire. Bacon. 


Impo'sts. 2. f. [impofe, French.] Inar- 
chitecture; that part of a pillar, in vaults 
and arches, on which the weight of the 
whole building lieth. Ainfworthe 

Impo'stHUMATE. U. 2. [from impof- 
hume.) To form an abfcefs; to gather ; 
to form a cyft or bag containing mat- 
ter. 

The bruife fepofbumated and afterwards turned 


to a ttinking ulcer, which made every body thy to 
come near her, Arbuthnot, 

To ĪMPO'STHUMATE. ‘v. a. To afflict with 
an impofthume. 

They would not fly that furgeon, whofe lancet 
threatens none but the impoffbumated parts. 

Decay of Piety. 

ImMpostHuMa'TION, x. f. [from impcfhu- 

mate.) The att offorming an impotth mce; 

the ftate in which an impofthume is 
formed. 

He that maketh the wound bleed inwards, ene 
dangereth malign ulcers and pernicious impo/ftbwma- 
tions. Bacon's Effays. 

IMPO/STHUME. ». /. [This feems to have 
been formed by corruption from impofem, 
as 


IMP) 


as South writes it; and impoflem to have 


been written erroneoufly for apofem, 


exés7poa, an abfcefs.] A collection of pu- 
rulent matter in a bagor cyft. 


Now rotten difeafes, ru $, catarrhs, and blad- 
ders full of impoffhumes, make prepotterous difco- 
weries. j Shake/peare. 

An error in the judgment is like an impoffem in the 
head, which is always noifome, and frequently mors 


tal. Scuth, 
_ Fumes cannot tranfude through the bag of an im- 
pofbume. Harvey. 


IMPOSTOR. 2. fe [impcfeur, Fr. from impofe; 
impofitor, Latin.] One who cheats by a 
‘fictitious charaCter. 

Shame and pain, poverjy and ficknefs, yea death 
and hell itfelf, are but the trophies of thofe fatal con- 
quefts got by that grand mpofisr, the devil, over the 
‘deluded fons of mea. South, 

_Iupo'sture. n. f. [impofture French; im- 
pofura, Latin.} Cheat; fraud; fuppofi- 
tioufnefs ; cheat committed by giving to 
perfons or things a falfe character, ` 

That the foul, and angels have nothing to do with 
groller locality is generally opinioned; but who is 
it that retains not a great part of the- impofture, by 
allowing them a deiinitive xi, which is {till but 
imagination ? Glanville's Scepfs. 

Open to them fo many of the interior fecrets of 
this myfterious art, without impofure or invidious 
referve. Evelyn, 

We know how fuccefsful the late ufurper was, 
while his army believed him real in his zeal againft 
kingfhip ; but when they found out the ‘mpoffure, 
upon his afpiring to the fame himfelf, he was pre- 
fently deferted, and never able to crown his ufurped 
greatnels with that title. South. 

Form new legends, 
And fill the world with follies and ‘mpofures. Irene. 


I'MPOTENCE, : . 

I/MPOTENCY. } i [udppetentiay Latin: ] 

1. Want of power ; inability ; imbecillity ; 
weaknefs, 

Some were poor by /mporency oF nature; as young 
*fatherlefs children, old decrepit perfons, ideots, and 
cripples Sir J: Hayward. 

caknefs, or the impotence of exercifing animal 
Motion, attends fevers. Arbuthnot. 

God is a friend and a father, whofe care fupplies 
Our wants, and defends our impotence, and from 
whofe compaffion in Chrift we hope for eternal glory 
hereafter. gers. 

This is not a reftraint or impotency, but the royal 

rerogative of the moft abfolute king of kings; that 

fe wills to do nothing but what he can; and that 

he can do nothing which is repugnant to his divine 

good nefs. Beatley. 

2. Ungovernablenefs of pation. A Latin 
fignification ; animi impotentia, 

Will he, fo wife, let itgofe at once. his ire, 
Belike through impotence, or unaware, 

‘To give his enemies their with, and end 
hem in his anger, whom his anger faves, 
To punith endiefs? 
Yet all combin’d, 
Your beauty and my impacence of mind. 
3. Incapacity of propagation. 
Dulnefs with obfcenity muft prove 
Ag hateful, fure, as impotence in love. Pepe. 
IMPOTENT. adj. [impotent, French; im- 
potens, Latin. 2 
1. Weak; feeble; wanting force; wanting 
power. . bees - 
We'that are ftrong muft bear the imbecillity of 
the impotent, and not pleafe ourfelves. Flooker, 
Yeu wealth is imporenr 
To gain dominion, orta keep it gaio'd... Milton. 
Although in dreadful whirle-we hung, 
High on the bioken.wave, . 
knew thou wert not flow to hear, 
Ner impotent to fave. | Addifon’s SpeEtator. 
2. Difabled by nature or_difeafe. 
* Tarthofe porches lay a great multitude of impotent 
folk, of blind, halt, and withered, 


Milton, 


Dryden. 


Sobmy v.3. | 
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There fata certain man, impotentin his feet, being 
a cripple from his mother’s womb, who never had 
walked. Aes, xiv. 

I have learn’d that fearful com menting 
Is leaden fervitor to dull decay ; 

Delay leads impotent and {nail-pac’d beggary. 
Shakefpeare. 

The impotent poor might be reliev’d, and the idle 

forced to labour. Temple, 
3. Without power of reftraint. [rimi im- 
potens.) 

With jealous eyes at diftance fhe had feen, 
Whifp’ring with Jove, the filver-footed queen; 
Then, impotent ot tongue, her filence broke, 

Thus turbulent in rattling tone fhe fpoke. Dryden. 
4. Without power of propagation. 

He told beau Prim, who is thought impotent, 
that his miftrefs would not have him, becaufe he 
is a floven, and had committed a rape. Tatler. 

l'MPOTENTLY. adv. [froin impotent] 
Without power. 
Proud Cæfar, ’midft triumphal cars, 
The fpoils of nations, and the pomp of wars, 
Ignobly vain, and impotently great, 
Shew’d Rome her Cato’s figure drawn in sie 
cpe. 
To Impo'unp. w, as [in and found. See 
Pounp.] 
1. To inclofe as in a pound; to fhut ins to 
confine. 

The great care was rather how to impound the 
rebels, that none of them might efcape, than that 
any doubt was made to vanqui(h them. Bacon. 

2. To fhut up in a pintold. 
England 
Hath taken and impounded as a ftray 
The king. Sbake/peare’s Henry V. 

Seeing him wander about, | took him. up for a 
ftray, and impounded him, with intention to reftore 
him tothe right owner. Dryd. 

To IMpo'wer. See Empower. 

ImMPRA/CTICABLE. adj. _[impra&icable, 
French, in and praGicable. } 

1. Not to be performed; unfeafible ; im. 
poffible. 

Had there not been fill remaining bodies, the legi- 
timate offsprings of the antediluvian earth, *twould 
have been an extravagant and impradlicable un- 
dertaking to have gone about to determine any 
thing concerning it. Woodward. 

‘To preach up the neceflity of that which our ex- 
perience tells us is utterly impraticable, were. to 
affright “mankind with the terrible profpeét of uni- 
verfal damnation. Rogers. 

2. Untractable ; unmanageable ; ftubborn. 
That fierce impraficable nature 
ls governed by a dainty-fingered girl. Rowe. 
IMP Ka’CTICABLENESS. me f { from, im- 
pradiicatle. | 
1. Jmpoflibility. 

l donot know a greater mark of an able mi- 
nifter than that of rightly adapting the feveral facul- 
ties of men, nor is any thing more to be lamented 
than theimpradicablencf/s of doing this, Swift. 

2. >Untraćtablenefs ; ttubbornefs. 

To YMPRECATE, v.a. [imprecor, Latin. ] 
To calk for evil upon himfelf or others, 

ImPRECA'TION. #. f. (imprecatio, Latin; 
imprecation; French, from imprecate. } 


Curfe; prayer by witich any evil is 
withed to another or himfelf. 


My mother fhal the horrid furies raife 
With imprecations, Chapman's Odyffey. 
Sir John Hotham, uncurfed b 
Mine, paid his own and hiselde 


fon’s heads, King. 
Wit 


imprecation: thus he fill’d the air, 


_And-angry Neptune heard th’ unrighteous pray’r. 


Pope. 
FMPRECATORY. adj. ` [from imprecate. | 
_ Containing withes of evil: 
To Impre'on. a. a. [in and prego, 


Latin.] To fll -with young; to’ fill 


Jo IMPRE'GNATE, v. 


any imprecation of 


IM P 
with any matter or quality; to make 
pregnant. 
In her ears the found 
Yet rung of his perfuafive words, impregn'd 
With reafon, to her feeming. Milton, 
Th’ unfruitful rock itfelf, impregn'd by thee, 
Forms lucid ftones. Thomfon, 
IMPRE'GNABLE. adj. [impregnable, ¥r.] 
1. Not to be ftormed; not to be taken. 
© Two giants kept themfelvesin a cattle, feated upon 
the top of a rock, impregnable, becaufe there was 
no coming to it but by one narrow path, where one 
man's force was able to keep down an army. Sidney. 
Let us be back’d with God, and with the feas, 
Which he had given for fence impregnable, 
And with their helps alone defend ourfelves. Shak. 
Haft thou not him, and all 
Which he calls his, inclofed with a wall 


Of ftrength impregnable ? Sandys, 
There the capitol thou fee’ft, 

Above the reft lifting his ftately head 

On the Tarpeian tock, her citadel 

Impreguable, Milton, 


Z. Untaaken ; unmoved; unaffected ; in- 
vincible. 

The man’s affe@tion remains wholly uncon. 
cerned and impregnable; jutt like a rock, which, 
being plied continually by the waves; ftill throws 
them back again, but is not at all moved. South, 


IMPRE/GNABLY. adv; [from impregnable} 


in fuch a manner as to defy force or 
hoftility. 

A caftle ftrongly feated on a high rock, joineth 
by an iithmus to the land and is impregnably forti- 
fied Sandys, 
a. [in and pregno, 

Latin. ] 

1. To fill with young ; to make prolificke 
Hermaphrodites, although they include the parts 
of both fexes, cannot impregnate themfelves. Brown. 
eS: is of fo prolifick a nature, fo apt to 
impregnate the hearts and lives. of its profelytes, 
that itis hard to imagine that my branch thould 
want a due fertility, Decay of Piety, 
2. [/mpregner, French.] .To fill; to fatu- 
rate, 
3. \In the. following example, impregnate’ 
may be perhaps an adjeCtive. 
Impregnute, from their loins they fhed 
A flimy juice. ryden’s Virgil. 
With native earth their blood the monfters mix'd; 
The blood, endu’d with animating heat, 
Did in the impregnate earth new fons beget. Dryd. 


IMPREGNA'TION. 2. f. [from impregnate. | 


1, The act of making prolifick ; fecunda- 
tion, 

They, ought to refer matters unto councellors, 
which is the firit begetting or impregnation; but 
when they are elaborate in the womb of their coun- 
fel, and grow ripe to be brought forth,’ then they 
take the matter back into their own hands. Bacon. 

2. That with which any thing is impreg- 
nated. : 

What could implant in the body fuch peculiar 
impregnations, as fhould-have fuch power? Derham, 


3. [Jmpregnation, Fr.] Saturation. Ain/jav. 
IMPREJU'DICATE. adj. [ix pre, 


and ju- 
dico, Latin.} Unprejudiced; not pre- 
poffefled ; impartial. 

The folid reafon of one man with imprejudicate 
apprehenfions, begets a8 firm a belief as the authoe 
rity or aggregated teftimony of many hundreds. 

' “Brown 


IMPREPARA'TION. 7 f. [in and prepara 


tion.)  Unpfeparednefs; want of prepa- 
rations 

Impreparation and unreadinefs when they find in 
us, they turnit to the foothing up of themfelves, 


Hookers 
To IMPRESS. v. å. [imiprifum; Latin. | 
1. To print by preflure; to {tampi 
When 


, 
IMP 

When God from earth form'’d Adam in the Eat, 
He his own image on the clay impre/t. Denbam. 

The conquering chief his toot smpre? 

On the ftrong neck of that deftructive beaft..  Dryd. 
2. To fix deep. 

We Mould dwell upon the arguments, and imprefs 
the motives of perfuafion upon our own hearts, “ull 
we feel the force of them. Watts. 

3- To mark, as imprefled by a) ftamp. 
So foul and ugly, that exceeding fear 
Their vifages impre/?, when they approached near. 
Spenfer. 
4. To force into fervice. This is generally 
now fpoken and written pre/s. 
His age has charms in it, his title more, 
To pluck the common bofoms on his fide, 
And turn our impreff \aunces in our eyes 
Which do command them. Sbake/p. King Lear, 

Macbeth hall never vanquifh’d be, until 
Great Birnam-wood to Dunfinane’s high hill 
Shall come againft him. 

That will never be: 
Who can imprefs the foreft, bid the tree 
Unfix his earth-bound root?  Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Ormond fhould contribute all he could for the 
making thofe levies of men, and for impreffing of 
thips. lurendon. 

TImpre'ss. x. f. [from the verb. ] 


4. Mark made by preffure. 

This weak impre/s of love is as a figure 
Trenched in ice, which with an hour’s heat 
Diifolves to water. Shak. Two Gent. of Verona. 

They having taken the impreffes of the infides 
of thefe thells with that exquifice nicenefs, as to ex- 
prefs cven the fineft lineaments of them. Woodward. 

2. Effects of one-fubftance or another. 

How objects are reprefented to myfelf I cannot 
be ignorant; but in what manner they are received, 
and what impreffes they make upon the differing 
organs of another, he only knows that feels them. 

Glanville's Scepfis. 
3. Mark of diftin@ion; ftamp. 

God, furveying the works of the creation, leaves 

us this general impre/s or character upon them, that 


they were exceeding good, South. 
4: Device; motto. 
To defcribe emblazon'd fhields, 
Impreffes.quaint, caparifons, and fteeds 
Bafes, and tinfels, trappings, ” “Milon. 


5. A& of forcing any into fervice; com- 
pulfion ; feizure. Now commonly prefs. 
Ajax was here the voluntary, and you as under an 
imprefs. Sbakef. 
Why fuch imprefsof fhipwrights, whofe fore taik 
Does not divide the Sunday from the week? Shak. 
Your hips are not well mann’d; 
Your mariners are muliteers, reapers, people 
Ingroft by fwift isepre/s. Shakef. Ant. and Cleop. 
Impre'ssion. n. fe [inprefio, Lat. im- 
preion, Fr.] 
1. Thea&tof preffing one body upon ano- 
ther. 


Senfation is fuch an ivspreffion or motion, made 
in fome part of the body, as produces fome percep- 


tion inthe underftanding. Locke. 
2. Mark made by preffure; ftamp. 
Like to a chaos, or unlick’d bear-whelp, 
That carries no impreffion like the dam. Shake. 


3. Image fixed in the mind. 

Were the offices of religion ftript of all the external 
Gecencies, they would not make a due fmprefion on 
the mind. Atterbury. 

The falfe reprefentations of the kingdom's. ene- 
mies had made fome impreffon in the mind of the 
fucceffor. Swift. 

4. Efficacious agency ; operation; influence. 

The king hath made him high hheriff of Suffer, 
that he might the better make imprefion upon that 
county. Clarendon. 

We lie open to the impreffions of flattery, which 
we admit without fcruple, becaule we think we de- 
ferve ir. Atterbury. 

Univerfal gravitation is above all mechanifm, and 
proceeds from a divine energy and /mpreffion. 


Bentley. 
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There is a real knowledge of material things, 
when the thing itfelf, and the real ation and im- 
preffion thercof on our fenfes,.is perceived., Cheyne. 

ç. Effect of an attack. 

Such. a defeat of near two hundred horfe, fe- 
conded wth two thoufand foot, may furely en- 
dure a comparifon with any of the bravelt impreffions 
in ancient times. Wotton. 

6. Edition; number printed at once; one 
courfe of printing. 

To be diftraéted with many opinions, makes men 
to be of the laft smprefsom, and full of change. 

Bacon. 

For ten impreffions, which his works have had io 


~ fo many years, at prefent a hundred books are 


fearcely purchafed once a twelvemonth. Dryden. 
Impre'sstBLe. adj. [iz and prefum, Latin. } 
What may be impreffed. 
The differences of impreffible and not impreffible, 
figurable and not figurable, are plebeian notions. 
Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 
Impre'ssure. x f. [from impre/s.|. The 
mark made by preffure; the dint; the 
impreffion. 
Lean but upon a rufh, 
The cicatrice and capable iwprefure 
Thy palm fome moments keeps. Shake/peare. 


To IMPRI'NT. v. a. (imprimer, French. | 
1. To mark upon any fubftance by preffure. 


One of the fame feal, imprinted upon pieces of 
wax of different colours. Holder's Elem. of Speech. 
Having furveyed the image of God in the foul 
of man, we are not to omit thofe characters of ma- 
jefty that God imprinted upon the body. South, 
She amidft his fpacious meadows flows 
Inclines her urn upon his fatten’d lands, 
and fees his num’rous herds imprint her ‘et ' 
rior. 


2. To ftamp words on paper by the ufe 
of types. 
3. To fix on the mind or memory. 


There is a kind of conveying of effectual and jm- 
printing paffages, amongit compliments which is of 
fingular ufe. Bacon. 

We have all thofe ideas’ in our underftandings 
which we can make the objects of our thoughts, 
without the help of thofe fenfible qualities which 
firt imprinted them. Locke. 

Retention is the power to revive again in our 
minds thofe ideas, which, after imprinting, have 
difappeared. Locke. 

By familiar acquaintance he has got the ideas of 
thofe two different things diftinGly imprinted on his 
mind. Locke. 

4. To IMPRINT iz is lefs proper. 


When we fet before our eyés a round’globe, the 
idea imprinted in our mind is of a flat.circle, va- 
rioufly thadowed. Locke. 

ToImpri'son, v. a. [imprifonner, Fr. in and 
prifon.) To fhut up; to confine; to keep 
from liberty; to reftrain in place. 


He imprifon'd was in chains remedilefs ; 
For that Hippolytus’ rent corfe he did redrefs. 


Spenfer. 
Now we arein the ftreet, he firft of all, 
Improvidently proud, creeps to the wall; 
And fo imprifon'd and hemm’d in by me, 
Sells for a little ftate his liberty. Donne. 


Try to imprifon the refittlels wind; 
So fwift is guilt, fo hard to be confin’d. Dryden. 
lf a man imprifons himfelf in his clofet, and 
employs reafon to find out the nature of the corporeal 
world, without experiments, he will frame a fcheme 
of chimeras. Watts, 
It is not improbable, that all the virtual heat 


in the Juices of vegetables, metals, and minerals, 


may be owing to the action of the imprifoned rays. 


Cheyne. | 


IMPRISONMENT. . f. [emprifonnement, Fr. 
from imprifon.] Confinement; claufure; 
ftate of being fhut in prifon. It may be 
written empri/onment. 
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His finews waxen weak and raw, 
! Through long imprifonment-and hard confteaint. 


ores | 7 Oy ULC 
>} Which thall I firt bewail, © 
| Thy bondage or lott fight?’ 
| Thou art become, O wort imprifonment ! 
The dungeon of thyfelf. > Milton's Agonifies, 
From retentive cage ee : 
When fullen Philomel efcapes, her notes 
She varies, and of patt impriforment 
Sweetly complains. Phillips. 


Count Scrini, till elofe prifoner in this caftle, 
loft his fenfes_by his long imprifonment and) afica _ 
tions. i . Addifons 
It is well if they don’t fix the brand of herefy 

on the man who is leading them out of their long 

imprifonment, and looting the fetters of their fouls, 
Watts on the Mind. 
IMPROBABI'LITY. 2. f. [from improbable} 

Unlikelihood; difficulty to. be believed. 

_ The difficulty, and the improbadilityeof attempt- 

ing this fuccefstully is great. Hammond, 

As to the improbabilities of a (pirit appearing, 
I boldly anfwer him, that a heroick poet is not 
tied to the bare reprefentation of whatwis true, ot 
exceeding probable. Dryden. 

IMPROBABLE. adj. (improbable, Fr. improa 
babilis, Latin; in and probable.) Unlike- 
ly ; incredible, 

This account of party-patches will appear impro- 
bable to thofe who live at adiftance trom the fa- 
fhionable world. Addifen, 

IMpro'basLy. adv. [from improbable. ] 

1. Without likelihood. : 

z. Ina manner not to be approved. Ob- 
folete. 

Ariftotle tells us, if a drop of wine be put into 
ten thoufand meafures of water, the wine being 
overpowered, will be turned into water: he fpeaks 
very improbably. Boyle. 

To 'MPROBATE. v. a. [in and probo, Lae 
` tin.j. Nat to approve. Ainfworth, 
IMPROBA'TION. `n. J. [imprebatio, Latin; 
improbation, French. ] Act of e aia A 
"A | Ainfworti. 
Impro'srry. 2. f. [improbitas, improbusy f 

Latin.) Want of honefty; difonefty ; i 

bafenefs. | Ë ' 

He was perhaps excommunicable, yea, and caft s 
out for notorious improbity. Hooker. 

We balance the improbity of the one with the 
improbity of the other. L' Eftrange. t 

To ÍMPROLI'FICATE., v. a. [in and ps, 

fick.) ‘To impregnate; to fecundate. A 

word not ufed,. 

A difficulty in eggs is how the fperm of the cock 
improlificates, and makes the oval conception fruite" 


ful. 
IMPRO'PER. 

prius, Latin.) 
1. Not well adapted; unqualified. 

As every fcience requires a peculiar genius, fo 
likewife there is a genius peculiarly improper for 
every one. i urntte 

2. Unfit; not conducive to the right end. | 

The methods ufed in an original difeafe would” 

be very improper in a gouty cafe. Arbuthnot on Diet 
2. Not juit; not accurate. a | 

He difappear’d, was rarify’d; > 
For ’tis improper fpeech to fay he dy’d: l 
He was exhai’d. : Dryden 
ImpROPERLY. adu. [from improper.] 
1. Not fitly ; incongruoufly. | | 
2. Not juftly; not accurately. 

Improperly we meafure life by breath: 
Such do not truly live who merit death. Dryd. Juv. 

They alluring me of their affiftance in correéti 
my faults where I {poke improperly, L was encou- 

D 


adj, [impropre, Fr. impro- 


.- 


raged. ryden, 
To IMPRO'PRIATE, T, @ [ia and propriuso 
Latin. } = 


“To 


IMP 


1- To convert to private ufe; to’ feize to 
himfelf. ~ ee te Wht 

` For the pardon of the reft, the king thought it 
„not, fit it “fhould pafs by parliament. ; the better, 
being matter of grace, to sppropriate the thanks to 
himnfelf. Bacon's Hen Vil. 
‘2. To put the poffeflions of the church into 
+ the hands of laicks. | 
» Mrs. Guliton being poffeffed. of the impro- 
priate parfonage of Bardwell in Suffolk, did procure 
from the king leave to annex the fame to the vi- 
carage. ‘ Spelman 
Impropria’tion. 2. f [from impropriate. ] 
An impropriation is propetly fo called when the 

» church land is in the. hands of a layman; and an 
= appropriation is when it is in the hands of a bilhop, 
“College, or religious houfe, though fometimes thefe 
terms are confounded. _ Ayipe? Parergon. 
Having an bera"eprinin inthis eitate, he took a 
courfe to difpole of it for the augmentation of the 
vicarage. Spelman. 
IMPROPRIA'TOR. ye j. [from impropriate. | 
A layman that has the poffeffion of the 


© Yands of the church. 
Where the vicar leafes his glebe, the tenant muft 
“pay the great tythes to the rector or impropriator. 
te 4 Ayliffe's Parergon. 
Inpropri'ery. n. f. [improprieté, Fr. 
from tmproprius,"Lat.]  Unftnefs; un- 
fuitablenefs; inaccuracy; want of jutt- 
nefs. 

Thelle mighty ones, whofe ambition could fuffer 
them to be called gods, would never be tattered into 
immortality; but the proudeft have been convinced 
of the imgropriety ot that appellation. 

>i Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

Many grofs improprieties, however authorized by 

> practice, ought to be difcarded. _ Swifts 
Imrro'sPEROuS. adj. [in and projperous. | 
Unhappy ;» unfortunate ; not fuccefsful. 

This method is in the defign probable, how im- 
profpercus foever the wickednefs of men hath ren- 
dered the fuccefs of it. Hammond. 

Our pride feduces us at once into the guilt of bold, 
and puniment of improfperous rebels: 

Decay of Piety. 

Seven revolving years are wholly run, 
Since the improfperous voyage we begun. | Dryden. 

‘Impro'sperous.y. adv. [from impro- 
JSperous.| Unhappily; unfuccefsfully ; 
with ill fortune. 

“This experimeat has been but very impre/percu/ly 
attempted ; Bayle. 
Impro'vaBLe. adj. [from improve.]  Ca- 
pable of being advanced: from a good to 

a better ftate; capable of melioration. 
Adventures in knowledge are laudable, añd the 
seffays of weaker: heads afford. improvadde hints unto 
better. a” f brown. 

We have ftock enough, and that too of fo im- 

provable a nature, that is, capable of infinite ad- 
vancement. Decay of Piety. 
_ Man is accommodated. with- moral principles, 
improvable by the exercife of his faculties. 

l Hale’: Origin of Mankind. 

Animals are not imprvvable beyond their proper 

genius: a dog will never learn to mtw, nor a cat to 
bark. Grew. 
I have a fine fpread of improvable lands, and am 
aiready plaating woods and draining marfhes. 
, Addifon's SpeEator, 
IMPROVABLENESS. 2./. [from improvable. | 
Capablenefs of being made better. 
Impko'vasiy. adv. [from improvable.| In 
a manner that admits of melioration. ` 
To Impro've. v. a. [in and probus. Quafi 
probum re] ` Skirner. 
wreeTo advance any. thing nearer:to per- 
“feftion ; 'to'raife from good to better. 
We amend a bad, but improve a good thing. 
PT ove! notho fs prove the honourof the living by 
impairing that of the dead. ; Denham, 
Von. I, i 


La 
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Heaven feems fmprov’d with a fuperior ray, 
And the bright arch reflects a double day. Pope. 
2. [Iz and prove; impronver, French; in- 
probo, Latin.} To difprove. Now dif- 

ufed. | 

Though the prophet Jeremy was unjuftly accufed, 
yet doth not that improve any thing that have faid. 
Whitgifte. 


Yolmprove.v.2. To advance in good- 


nefs. 

We take care to improve in our frugality and 
diligence; virtues which become us, particularly in 
times of war. Atterbury. 

IMPROVEMENT. x. f. [from improve. ] 

te Melioraticn ; advancement of any. thing 


from good to better. | 
Some virtues tend to the prefervationof health, 
and others to the improvement and Security of eftates. 
Tillotfon. 
2. Act of improving; fomething added or 
changed for the better: fometimes with 


on. 

The parts of Sinon, Camilla, and (ome few others, 

are improvements on the Greek poet. Addifon. 
3- Progrefs from good to better. 

There is a defign ot publifhing the hiftory of ar- 

chitecture, with its teveral improvements and decays. 
s Addifon. 
4. Inftruction ;. edification. 

I look upon your city as the -beft place of improve- 
ments from the fchool we go to the univerfity, but 
from the univeriities to London. South. 

5- Effect of melioration. 

Love is the greateft of human affections, and friend- 

fhip the nobleitand molt retined improvement of er 
South. 
[MPRO'VER. m f. [from improve. | x 
1. One that makes himfelf or any thing 


elfe better. 
They were the greateft improvers of thofe qualifi- 
cations with which courts ufed to be adorned. 
Clarendon. 
The firft ftarted ideas have been examined, and 
many cfiectually confuted by the late improvers of 
this way. Locke. 
Homer is like a fkilful improver, who places a 
beautiful ftatue fo.as to anfwer feveral vitas., Pope. 
2. Any thing that meliorates. | 
Chalk is a very great improver of moft lands. 
à Mortimer. 
Improvi'DED. adj. [improvifus, Latin; im- 
prevu, Fr.] Pitate nein ; unexpećted ; 
unprovided againft. 
She fuborned hath ` 
This crafty meflenger .with letters vain, 
To work new woe, and improvided (cath, 
By breaking off the band betwixt us twain... Spenfer. 
IMPRO'VIDENCE. x. f- [from improvident.) 
Want of forethought; want of caution. 
Men would efcape floods by running up to moun- 
tains; and though fome might perilh through im- 
providence, many would efcape. Hale, 
The improvidence of my neighbour muft not make 
me inhuman. L’ Efirange, 
IMPRO'VIDENT. adj. [improvidus, Lat. | 
Wanting forecaft; wanting care to pro- 
vide. 
“Improvident foldiers, had your watch been good, 
This fudden mifchief never could have fall’n. Sbak. 
When men well have fed, the Mood: heing warm, 
Then are they moft fmprovident of harm. Daniel. 
l hall conclude this digrcilion, and return to the 
time when that brilk and improvident refolution was 
taken. 4 Clarendon. 
This were an improvident revenge in the young 
ones, whereby they muft deftroy themlelves. Brown. 
ImPRO'VIDENTLY.adv.{ fromimprovident. ] 


Without forethought ; without care. 

Now we are in the ftrect, he firft of all, 
Improvidently proud, creeps to the wall; 
And fo imprifon’d, and hemm'd in by me, 
Sellsador a lite fate his liberty. 


Donne. 
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IMPROVI’'SION. ne fe [ix and prcvifion.} 


Want of forethought. 
Her improvifion would be juftly accufable. Brows, 


Impru'DENCE. #. f. [imprudence, French; 


imprudentia, Latin.] Want of prudence; 
indifcretion ; negligence; ‘inattention to 
intereft, - 


IMPRU'DENT. adj. (imprudent, French; 


impruaens, Latin |} Wanting prudence ; 

injudicious; indifcreet; negligent. 
There is no fuch imprudent perfon as he that ne- 

gleéts God and his foul. + Tillotfow. 


IMPUDENCE. ) x. f. [impudence,\French; 


MPUDENCY. § impudentia, Lat.] Shamé- 
lef{nefs ; immodefty. 
I ne'er heard yet 
That any of thefe bolder vices wanted 
Lefs impudence to gainfay what they did, i 
Thaw to perform it firt.  Sbakefp. Winter's Tale, 

Nor did Noah’s infirmity juftity Cham’s impu- 
dency, or exempt him trom that curfe of being fer- 
vantot fervants. ; K. Charles, 

Thofe clear truths, that either their own evidence 
forces us to admit, or common experience makes it 
impudence to deny. docke, 

MPUDENT* adi. (impudent, French ; im- 
pudens, Lat. ] . 
1. Shamelefs; wanting modefty. 

It is not a confident brow; nor the throng of words 
that come with fuch more than impudent fawcinets 
from you, can thruft me from a level contideration. 

Shuke/p. Henry IV. 

When we behold an angel, not to fear, 

Is to be impudent. Dryden's Spanije Fryar, 
2. Unchaite; immodetft. 
MPUDENTLY. wiv. [from impudent.] 


Shamelefsly ; without modetfty. 
At once affail | & 
With open mouths, and impudently rail. Sandys. 

Why fhould foft Fabius impudently bear 

Names gain’d by conqueft in the Gallic war ? 

Why lays he claim to Hercules his ftrain, 

Yet dares be bafe, effeminate, and vain? Dryden, 
To IMPU'GN. v. a. [impugner; French; 

impugno, Lat.) To attack ; to affault by 

law or argument. 

Of a ftrange nature is the fuit you follow ; 

Yet in fuch rule, that the Venetian law 
Cannot impugn you. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice, 

l cannot think myfelf engagéd to difcourte of lots, 
as to their nature, ufe, and allowablenefs; and that 
not only in matters of moment and bufinefs; but alfo 
of recreation, which is impugned by fome, though 
better defended by others. South, 

St. Hierom reporteth, that he faw one of thefe in 
his time; but the truth hereof { will not rathly im- 
pugn, or over-boldly affirm. Peacham on Drawing. 

Impu’cner. x. f. [from impugy.] One 
that attacks or invades. 

IMPUISSANCE. x f [French.] Impo- 
tence; inability; weaknefs; feeblenefs. 

As he would not trutt Ferdinando and Maximilian 
for fupports of war, fo the impuiffance of the one, 
and the double proceeding of the other, lay fair for 
him for occafions to accept of Peace. Bacon, 

IMPULSE. »./. [impulfus, Lat.] 
1. Communicated force: the effet of one 
body ating upon another. 

If thefe little impulfes fet the great wheels of 
devotion on work, the Jargenefs and height of that 
fhall not at all be prejudiced by the {mallnets of its 
occafion. South. 

Bodies produce ideas in us manifeftly by impud/e. 

otk. 

Bodies, from the impulfe of a fluid, can only 
gravitate in “proportion to their furfaces, and not 
according to their quantity of matter, which is cone 
trary to experience. Cheyne. 


2. Influence acting upon the mind ; motive; 


idea imprefled. 
Mean.time, by Jove's impulfe, Mezentius arm’d, 
Succeeded Turnus. ryden. 
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Thefe were my natural fmipuifes for the “under-| 
‘taking but there was an accidental motive, which | 
was full as forcible. Dryden. 

Mofes faw the buh ‘burn without being »con- 
fumed, and heard a voice out of it: this was fome- 
thing, befides finding an impxife upon his mind to 
go to Pharaoh, that he might bring his brethren out 
of Egypt. Locke. 

4. Hoftile impreffion. 

Like twogreat rocks againft the raging tide, 

Unmov'd the two.united' chiefs abide, 
Suftain the impudfe, and receive the war. Prior. 
Iupu'cston. 2. f. [smpulfon, French; in- 
pulfas, Latin.) i 
3. The agency of body in motion upon 

The motion in the minute parts of any folid body 
paficth without found ; for that found that is heard 
Yometimes is produced only by the breaking of the 
‘air, and not by the iwpu/fon of the air. Bacon. 

To the impudfon there is requifite the force of the 
body that moveth,.and the refiftance of the body that 

"js moved ; and if the body be too great, it yicldeth 
too little; and if it be ‘too fmall, it refilteth too 
little. Bacon's Natural HHiffory. 

2. Influence operating upon the mind. 
But thou didit plead 
Divine /mpa/fion, prompting how thou might’ft 
Find fome otcafion to infelt our foes. Milt. Agoniftes. 
Iurvu'ssive. adj. [impulff, French, from 
smpulfe.) Having the power of impulfe ; 
moving; impellent. 

Nature and duty bind him to obedience 5 

But thofe being placed in a lower fphere, 
His fierce ambition, like the highett moves, 
Has hurried with a {trong impulfive motion 
Againtt theirpropercourfe. | Denbam's Sophy. 

What is the fountain or jmpulfrve caule of this 
gsevention of fin? It is perfectly tree grace. “Sourd, 

Poor men ! tee apers! we and they 

Do fome intpulfre force obey, 

And are but play’d with, do not play. Prior. 
Impu'nity. 2. f. (impuniti, French; im- 

punitas, Latin.) Freedom from punifh- 

ment; exemption from punifhment. * 

In the condition of fubjeéts they will gladly con: 
tinue, as long as they may be protected and juitly 
governed, without opprefiion on the onc fide, or im- 
puaity on the other. Davies, 

A general impunity would confirm them; for the 
vulgar will never believe, that there is a crime where 
they fee no penalty. Addifon. 

Men, potent in the commonwealth, will employ 
their ill-gotten influence towards procuring impunity, 
or extorting undue favours for themfelves or de- 
pendents. Atterbury. 

IMPU'RE. adj. (impur, French; impurus, 

Latin:] 

r. Defiled with guilt; unholy: of men. 

No more can impre man retain and move 

In that’pure region of a worthy love, 

"Than earthly fubftance can unforc’d afpire, 

And leave his natureto converfe with fire. Donne, 
2. Contrary to fanctity; unhallowed; un- 

holy: of things. 

Hypocrites aultesely talk, 
Condemning as impure what God has made 
Pure, and commands to fome, leaves free to all. 


Milton, 
3. Unchatte. 
If black fcandal, or foul-fac'd reproach, 
Attend the fequel of your impofition, 
Your meer.enforcement thall acquittance me 
From all the /mpure blots and ftains thereof. Shake/. 
One could not devife a more proper hell for an 
impure fpirit, than that which Plato has touched 
Addifon, 


upon. 

4 Kectilent s foul with extraneous mix- 
tures; droffy. 

Impu’Racy.-adv, [from impure.] With 
impurity. 

Impu‘neness, ) ze f> [émpurcté, French; 

impunity, i impuritas, Lat, fromim- 
fare) 5 


IMP 
1. Want of fandity ; ‘want of holitiefs, 
2. AQ of unchaftiry. 


Foul impurities reigned-among the monk ih clergy. 
‘Atterbury. 


3. Feculent admixture. 


Cleanfe the alimentary duct’ by vomiting and f 


clyfters; the émpuritées of Which will be carried into 
the blood. Arbuthnot. 

To IMPU'RPLE. ©. a. fempourprer, French, 
from purple.]| To make red; to colour 
as with purple. ; 

Now in'loofe garlands, thick thrown off, the bright 
Pavement, that likeʻa>fea of Jafper fhone, 
Impurpled with celeftial rofes, fmil’d. Milton. 

ImPu'ra BLE. adj. [from impute. } s 
1. Chargeable upon any ore; that of which 
one may be accufed. 

The firit fort of foolifhnefs is imputable to them. 

South. 
2. Accufable; chargeable with a fault. 
Not proper. 

If the wife departs from her hufband, through any 
default of his, as On the account of cruelty, then he 
fhall"be compelled to allow her alimony ; for the law 
deems her'to be a dutiful wife as long as the fault 
lies at his door, and the in no wile imputable, 

Ali ffe. 
ĪMPU'TABLENESS. m. /. [from imputuble.] 
The quality of being imputable. 
Tis neceilary to the imputablenefs of ‘an action, 
that it be avoidable. Norris. 
Imputa'tion. 2. J. (imputation, French, 
from impute. | | 
t. Attribution of any thing: generally of 
ill. 
Truft to'me, Ulyffes; 
Ocr imputation fhali be oddly pois'd f 
In thiswild action. Shakefp. Troilus and Crefida. 
If a fon that is fent by his father about mer- 


chandife, do fall into fome lewd action, the im-. 


puta ion of his wickednels, by your rule, fhould be 
impofed upon his father. Sbhakefpeare. 

To ufe i:*cliections and volitions in the intinite 
effence, as hypothefes, is allowable; but a rigorous 
imputation is derogatury to him, and arrogant in us, 

Glanville’s Scepfis. 

] have formerly faid that I could diltinguith your 
writings from thofe of any other’s: *tis now Ume to 
clear myfelf from ‘any imputation’ of felf-conceit on 
that fubject, Dryden. 

2. Sometimes of good. 

lf I hada fuit to matter Shallow, T would humour 
his men with the imputation of being near their 
matter. Shakefpeare. 

3. Cenfure; reproach. 

Whatfoever happens they alfo the leaft feel that 
{courge of vulgar imputation, which notwthftanding 
they deferve. Hocker. 

Let us be careful to guard ourfelves againft thefe 
groundlefs imputations of our enemies, and to rife 
above them. Addifon. 

Neither do I reflect upon the memory of his late 
Majeity, whom I entirely acquit of any imputation 
upon this matter. . Swift. 

4- Hint; flight notice. 

Anthonio is a good man. 

—Have you heard any fmputatian tothe contrary ? 

—No, no; my meaning is to have you underftand 
me that heisfufhcient. Shuke/p. Merchant of Venice. 


Imputa'rive, adj. [from impute.| ‘That 
which may impute. Ainfworth. 
To IMPUTE. v. a. [imputer, French; im- 
puto, Latin. } 
1, To charge upon; to attribute: gene- 
rally ill; fometimes good. 
It was imputed to him for righteoufnefs. 
Romans, iv. 22. 
Men in their innovations fhould follow the example 
of time, which innovateth but quietly, and by de- 
grees fcarce to be perceived; for otherwife whatfo- 
ever is new and unlooked for, ever mends fome, 
and impairs others; and he that is kolpa takes it 


IMP 


for a fortune ‘aad thanks thestime; and he thatis 
hurt for a wrong, imputerh it to the author. 
Bacon's Effays. 

I made it by your perfuafion, to fatisfy thole who 
imputed it to folly. Temples 

Jmpute your dangers to our ignorance. . Dryden. 

` This ob{curity cannot -be-iputed to want of lane 
guage in fo greit amanter of file. Locke. 

I have read a book imputed to lord'Bathurft, called 
a diflertation on parties. =) Swift, 

z. To reckon to one what does not pro- 
perly belong to him. 
Thy merit 
Imputed hall athase them ‘who renounce 
Their own both righteous and unrighteous deeds. 
my Milton. 
Imru'TeR.  /. [from impute.) He thit 
imputes. 
In. prep. [ix Latin. } . 
1. Noting the place where sany thing is 
refent; not without. 

{n {chool of love are all things taught we fee ; 

There Jearn’d this maid ofarms the direful guife. 
Faitfax, 

‘Is this:place here not fufficient {trong 

To guard us in ? Daniel's Civil ar, 
2. Noting the ftate or thing prefene at any 
time. 

The other is only by error and'mifconceit named 
the ordinance of Jetus Chritt; no one proof is yc 
brought forth, whereby it may Clearly appear to be 
fo ix very deed. Hovker, 

Like one of two contending iz a prize, 

That thinks he hath done wel! in people’s eyes. 
Shakefpeare, 

Sir Edmund Courtney, and the haughty prelate, 
With many more confederates, are iv arms. Shuk. 

Danger before, and fz, and after the af, 

You needs mutt grant is great. Daniel's Civil War. 

However it be ia knowledge, I may truly fay itis 
of no ufe at all ix probabilities; for the atfent there, 
being to be determined by the preponderancy, after 8 
due weighing of all the: proofs on both fides,.no- 
thing is fo unfit to affut the mind iz thatas fyllogifm. 

; Locke. 

God hath made our eternal and temporal interefts, 
in molt cafes, very confiftent. Smalridge's Sermons. 

None was ‘fo little iw theirs friendthips, or fo much 
in that of thofe whom they had mott abufed. 

Dunciad, 
3. Noting the time. 

When we would confider eternity a parte ante, 
what do we but, beginning from ourfelves and the 
prefent time we are in, repeat ¿3 our minds the ideas 
of years or ages paft ? Lecke. 

4.. Noting power. 
To feed men’s fouls, quoth he, is not jaman. 


ç. Noting proportion. 
Let ufury in general be reduced to five j» ‘the Rune 
dred, and let that rate be proclaimed to be free and 
current, Bacen. 

I cannot but lament the common courfe, which, 
at leaft, nine ¿æ ten of thofe who enter into the’mi- 
niftry are obliged to enter. Swift. 

6. According to. 

In ail liklihood I brought all my limbs out of the 
bed, which, °tis probable, he has not done off the 
breach. i Collier. 

7. Concerning. 
I only confider what he, who is alowed to have 
carried this argument fartheft, has faid j» it. Locke, 
8. For the fake. A folemn phrafe. 
Now, ia the names of all the gods at once, 
Upon what meat does this our Cæfar feed, 
That he is grown fo great? Shake/p. Fullus Cefar. 
In the name of the people, 
And ja the power of us the tribunes, we 
Banith him our city. Sbukefpeare’s Coriolanus, 

Now, ia the name of honour, fir, I beg you 

That I may fee your father’s death reveng’d, Dryde 
g. Noting caule. 

King Henry, by the title rightor wrong, 

Lord Clitford vows to fight in thy defence. Shake/p, 
10. In zbat, Becaule. 
Some 


Hubb. Tale. 
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Some things they do in tbat they are men; iw 
thar they are wife men, and chriitian men, fome 
things; fome things in rar they are men mifted, 
and blinded with error. . Hooker. 

He cannot brook fuch difgrace well, as he thall 
run into; ia that itis a thipg of his own fearch. 

Shake/peare. 
11. In as much, Since; feeing that. 

Thofe things are done. voluntarily by us, which 

other creatures do naturally, im as much as we 


might ftay our doing of them if we would. Hooker. ` 


In. adv.. ! 
1. Within fome place; not out. 

How infamous is the falfe, fraudulent, and. uncon- 
fcionable perlon; efpecially if, he-be arrived at that 

- “confummate and robutt degres of falfehood as to play 
in aod out, and thow tricks with oaths, the facredett 
bonds which the confcience of man can be bound 
with. ; Sowth, 
I fear me, you'll be fm "cil then. Shakef/p. 
2. Engaged to any affair. © 

We know the worft'can come; tis thought upon : 
We cannot hift being iw, we muft go on™ Daniel, 

Thefe pragmatica! flies value themfelves for'bein 
im at every thing, and are found at /laft tobe ju 
good for nothing. L' Eftrange. 

3. Placed in fome ftate. 

Poor rogues talk-of ‘court news, 

Who lofes and who wins; who's ia, who’s out. 
Sbhake/peare. 

Mult never patriot then declaim at gin, 

Unlefs, good man, he has been fairly iz ? Pope. 
4. Noting immediate entrance. 

Go to thy fellows; bid themcover the table, ferve 
in the meat, and we will come iz to dinner, Sbak. 

He’s too big to go in there: what fhall I do? 
—Let me feet; PU ia, Vilas follow your friend's 

advice. 
PI in. Shake/p. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
ç. Into any place. 

Next fill che hole with its own earth again, 

And trample with thy feet, and ‘tread itin. Dryden. 
ls it not more eligible to come jæ with a fmoath 
gale, than to be tolfed at fea with a torm? Collier. 

In the faid cavity lies loofe the thell: of fome fort 
of bivalve larger than could be introduced fw at thofe 
holes. Wocdward. 

6. Clofe; home. 

The pofture of left-handed fencers is fo different 
from that of the right handed, that you run upon 
their fwords if you puth forward; and they are in 
with you, if you offer to fall back without keeping 
your guard. r Tatler. 

7. In has commonly in compofition a ne- 
gative or privative fenfe, as in the La- 
tin: fo, afive denotes that which adas, 
inative that which does not a. In be- 
before r is changed into r; as irregular: 
before / into /; as lative: and into m 
before fome other confonants ; as impro- 
bable. 

Twasa'trty. n. f. [in and ability.) Impu- 

iffance; impotence; want of power. 

If no natural nor cafual ‘zadslity crofs their de- 
fires, they always delighting to inure themfelves 
with aQions “molt beneficial to ‘others, cannot but 
gather great experience, and through experience the 
more wifdom. Hovker. 

Neither ignorance nor inability can be pretended ; 
and what plea cao we offer to divine juitice to pre- 
vent condemnation ? Rogers. 


ovens 


Milton. 

Inacce’ssteie. adj. {inaccefible, French, 
in and accefible.| Not to be reached; not 
to be approached. 


Whate'er you are, 
wThat in thie defart Inaccefible, 


INA 


= Under the thade of melancholy boughs, 


Lofe and neglect the creeping hours of time, SLake/, 


Many other hidden parts of nature, even of a far 
lower form, are tacceffible to use Hale. 
There fhall we fee the ends and ufes of thefe 
things, which here were either too fubtile for us to 
penetrate, or too remote and imaccefible for us to 
come to any dittant vicw of. ay. 
This part, which is fo noble, is not altogether 
inaccefible; and that an eafy way may be found to 
it, ’tis to confider nature and to copy her. Dryden. 

[na'cCURACY. 2 da [from inaccurate, | 
Want of exactnefs. 

Ina’cCURATE. adj. [irand accurate.) Not 
exact; not accurate. It is ufed fome- 
times of perfons, but more frequently of 
performances. 

INACTION. n.f. [ina&ion, French, iz and 
acion.) Ceffation from labour; forbear- 
ance of labour. 

The times and amvfements paft are not more like 
a dream to me, than thofe which are prefent < I lic 
in a refrefhing kind of ixacion. Pope. 

Ina'ctive. adj. [in and a@ive.} Not bufy; 
not diligent; idle; indolent; fluggifh. 

Ina'crivery. adv. [from inafive.) Idly; 
without labour; without motion; flug- 
gifhly. 

In feafons of perfect freedom, mark how your fon 
{pends his time; ‘whether he snaGively loiters it 
away, when left to his own inclination. Locke. 

Inactivity. mf. [inand adiivity.| Idle- 
nefs; reft; fluggifhnefs. 

A dottrine ‘which manifeftly tends to difcourage 
the endeavours of men, to introduce a lazy inuéi- 
vity, and negleét of the ordinary means of grace. 

Rogers. 

Virtue, conceal’d within our breatt, 

Is ina@ivity at belt. Swift. 

Ina'pequaTe. adj. [in and adeguatus, 
Latin.]. Not equal to the purpofe; de- 
fective; falling below the due proportion. 

Remorfe for vice 
Not paid, or paid inadequate in price, 
What farther means can reafon now direct ?\ Dryden. 

Inadequate iders are fuch, which 2re but a partial 
or incomplete reprefeniation of thofe archetypes to 
which they are referred. ocke. 

INA'DEQUATELY. adv. [from inadequate. | 
Defectively ; not completely. 

Thefe pores they may either exactly fill, or but 
imadequately, Boyle. 

INADVeE/RTENCE. ) n. fc [inadvertance, Fr. 

Inapve/RTENCY.§ from inadvertent. | 

ie Careleffnefs; negligence; inattention. 


There is a difference between them, as between 
inadvertency, and deliberation, between {urprife and 
fet purpofe. Sout, 

From an habitual heedlofs fradvertency, men 
are fo intent upon the prefent that they mind 
nothing elfe. L' Eftrange. 

2. Act or effect of negligence. 


Many perfons have lain under great and heavy 
fcandals, which have taken their firit rife only from 
fome inadvertence or indifcretion. 

Government of the Tongue. 

The productions of a great genius, with many 
lapfes and inadvertencies, are intinitely preferable to 
the works of an inferior kind of author, which are 
fcrupuloufly exa." Addifin, 

[NADVE'RTENT., adj.’ [in and advertens, 
Latin.] - Negligent; carelefs. 

[NADVERTENTLY.adv. [from inadvertent. | 
Carelefay; negligently. 

Ariftotle mentions Telegonus as the fon of Circe 
and Ulyifes, who afterwards flew his father with the 
bone of a fith /vadvertently. Broome. 

Worthy perions, if /nadveriently drawn into a 


deviation, will endeavour inttantly to recover their 
loft ground. Clariffa, 


InaTAENARLES adj. [in and alieñable.) 


+ capable of tillage. 
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That cannot be alienated, or granted tó 
another. 

INALIME'NTAL. adj. [in and alimental.] 
Affording no nourifhment. 

Dulcoration importeth a degree to nourifhment; 
and the making of things fza/imental to become ali- 
mental, may be an experiment of great profit fos 
making new viCtual. Bacch. 

Ina mi'ssiBL E. adj. [inamifsble, French; ix 

À J: ) 
and amiffum, Latin.] Not to be loft. 

Thete advantages are inamiffble. Hammond, 

Ina’ne. adj. Cinanis, Latin.} Empty ; void. 

5 anan PY 5, 
It is ufed ae for a fubftantive. 

We fometimes fpeak of place in the great inane, 
beyond the-contines of the world. Locke, 

Yo Ina'NIMATE. v. a. [in and animo, Lat.) 
To animate; to quicken. This word is 
not in ufe. 

There's a kind of world remaining fill, 

Though the which did inanimate and fill 

The world be gone ; yet in this latt long night 

Her ghott doth walk, that is, a glimmering light. 
Donne, 

Ina'NIMATE. ) adj. [inanimatus, Latin; 

INA'NIMATED. $  inanime, Ff.) Void of 
life; without animation, 

The fpirits of animate bodies are all in fome de» 
gree kindled; but éxanimate: bodies have fpirits no 
whit inflamed. Bacone 

The golden goddefs, prefent at the pray’r, 

Well knew he meant the animated fair, 
And gave. the fign of granting. Drydes, 

All the ideas of fenfible qualities are not inherent 
in the inanimate bodies ; but are the effects of their 
motion upon our nerves. Bentley. 

Both require the conftant influence of a principle 
different from that which governs the inanimated 
part of the univerfe. Cheynee 

From roofs when Verrio’s colours fall, < 
And leave inanimate the naked wall, 

Sull in thy fong fhould vanquith’d France appear. 
Popes 

Inani'tion.2./. (inanition; French; inanis, 
Latin.} Emptinefs of body; want» of 
fulnefs in the veffels of the animal. 

Weaknefs which attends fevers proceeds from too 
great fulnefs in the beginning, and too great imanition 
in the latter end of the difeafe. Arbw:bnot on Diet, 

Ina'nity. m. / [from ixanis, Latin.) 
Emptinefs ; void fpace. 

This opinion. excludes all fuch inanity, and 
admits no vacuities but fo little ones as no body 
whatever can come to, but will be bigger than they, 
and muft touch the corporal parts which thofe vae 
cuities divide. Digby on Bodies. 

INA'PPETENCY, z. f. [im and appetentia, 
Latin.] Want of ftomach or appetite. 

InNa'’PPLICABLE. adj. [iz and peace? 
Not to be put to a particular ute. 

INAPPLICABILITY. 2. fe [from inapplie 
cable.) Unfitnefs for the particular pur- 
pofe. 

[NAPPLICA'TION., m. fe [inapplication, Fre, 
in and application.) Indolence; negli- 
gence. . 

Ina'RaBLet. Gd). [iz and aro, Latin.} Not 

Dict. 


To Ina'ncu. v. a. [izand arch.) 

Inarching is a method of grafting, which is com - 
moniy called grafting by. =i Sp This method 
of grafting is ufed when the ftock and the tree may 
be joined: take the branch you would fnarcé, and, 
having fitted it to that part of the ftock where you 
intend to join it, pare away the rind and wood’ on 
one fide about three inches in length: after the fame 
manner cut the ftock or branch in the place where 
the graft is to be united, fo that they may join equally 
together that the fap may meet: then cut a little 
tongue upwards in the graft, and make a notch in 
the ftock to admit its fo that. when they are joined 
the tongue will prevent their flipping, and the graft 
will morë clofély unite with the tock, “Having thua 

6L2 placed 


INA 
piaced them exaQly together, tie them; then eover 
the place with grafting clay, to prevent the air from 
entering todry the wound, og theiwet from, getting 
in tomte the ftock:. you,fbould fix a ftake into the 
ground, to which that part of the ftock, as alfo the 
graft, fhould be faftened, to prevent the wind from 
breaking them afunder. -In this manner they are to 
remain about four months, in which time they will 
be futficiently united ; and-the graft may then be 
cut from che mother-tree, obferving to flope it off 
clofe to the ftock, and cover the joined parts with 
freh grafting clay. “Phe operation is always per- 
formed in April or May, and is commonly practifed 
upon oranges, myrtles, jafmines, walnuts, firs, and 
„pines, which will not. fucceed by common grafting 
or budding. Miller. 
INARTICULATE- ad). [inarticulé, Fr. in 
and articulate.) Not uttered with di- 


ftinctnefs, like that of the fyllables of | Inee'ine. w.1/. [iz and being.) Inherence ;| 


human fpeech. 
Obferve what izarticulate founds refemble any of 
the particular'letters. Wilkins's Math, Magick. 
By*the harmony of words we elevate the mind to 
wa fenfe vf devotion; as our folemn mufick, which 
js daarticubate pocfy, doth in. churches, .. Dryden. 
JNARTI'CULATELY. adv. [from ina: mem? 
late.) Not diftin@ly..- . 
Inarri'cuLbaTeness. .f. [from inartica- 
“Jate.} Confufion of founds; want of di- 
“ftinétnefs in pronouncing. l 
INARTIFI'CiAL. adj. [in and artifcial, ] 
“Contrary to art.. 
I have ranked this among the effects; and it may 
be thought inavtificial to make it the caufe alfo.. 
Decay of Piety. 
INARTIFICIALUY. adv: [from inartifcial. | 
Withont art; in a manner contrary to the 


rules of art. - i 

- This lofty humour is clumfily and inartificially 

managed, when it is affected by thofe of a felf- 

denying profeifion. Collier, 

Inatre/N TION. -te f. [inattention, French; 

in and attention. | Dilregard ; negligence; 
negleét; heedlesinefs. 

Perfons keep out of the reach of the reproofs of 
the miniftry, or hear with fuch inastention or con- 
tempt as renders them of little effect. _ Rogers. 

We fee a ftrange inattention to this moft important 


profpect. Rogers. 
Novel lays attract our ravifh’d ears; 
But old, the mind with izatrention hears. Pope, 


Jnatre'ntive. adj. [in and attentive.) 
Heedlefs; carelefs; negligent; rcgardlefs, 
If we indulge the frequent roving of paffions, we 


fhall procure an unfteady and inattentive habit. 
; Watts. 


JNAV'DIBLE. adj. [iv and audible.] Not to 
be heard; yoid of found. 
Let’s take the inftant by the forward top; 
For we are old, and on our quick’{t decrees 
"Th! inaudible and noifelefs toot of time 
Steals, ere we can effect them. SLakefp. 
Fa INAV/GURATE. v. a. [ inaugurs, Latin. | 
To confecrate; to inveft with a new 
ofice by folemn rites; to begin with 
good omens; to begin. 


Thofe beginnings of years were propitious to him, 
as if kings did chufe remarkable days to inaugurate 


their favours, that they may appear acts as well of 


the time as of the will. Wottcn, 


INAUGURATION. n. f. [ivauguration, Fr. 
inauguro, Latin.) Inveftiture by folemn 
rites, 

The royal olive was folemnly fworn, at his inaugu- 
vatiun, to obferve thefe things inviolable. Howel. 
At his regal inauguration his old father refigned 
the kingdom to him. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
NavRA'TION, n. f. [ixauro, Latin.) The 
a& of gilding or covering with gold. 
The Romans had the art of gilding after our 


INC 


manner; but fome fort of their inantarlon, ‘or bild? 
ing, muft have been dearer than ours. 
Arbuthnot oniCeins. 
Inavuspr'crous.* adj. (in and axfpicious.] 
Ill-omened; unlucky; unfortunate. 
Oh here i i 
Iwill fet up my everlafting reft; 
And thake the yoke of izau/picious ftars 
From this world-wearied fein. 
Though heaven's inaufpicious eye 
Jay black on love's nativity, 
Her eye a ftrong appeal can give; ` 
Beauty {miles, and love fhall live Crafbaw. 
The ftars feel not the difeafes, their inau/picious 
influence produces: : i Buyle. 
s With inau/picious Jove a wretched fwain 
Purfu'd the faireft nymph’of all the plain; 
She plunged him hopelefs in a deep defpair? Dryden. 


Shake/p. 


infeparablenefs. | R 
When we fay the bowl is rounds thefbóyhis witty, 
thefearer proper.or ,inherent-:modes; for they have 
a fart. of sindging in the, fubitancejrfe}i, and, do not 

| arifefroin the addition of, any athes {ubitance to it, ; 


s : Ate .a1 Varts.) 
I'N RORN. adj. [in and bore.) Innate; im- 


planted by nature. Kla: G 
Led by the fenfe.of good, ` hig vt 
Inborn to atl, 1 fought my necdful food. 7’ Dryden. 
All paffions being ¿nlora within us, we are almoft 
equally judges of them: R 2 Dryden. 
Some Carolina, to Heaven’s dictates true, 
Thy é@:born worth with confcious eyes thall fee, | 
And flight th? imperial. diadem for thee, ; ..ddai/on. 
[NpRE/ATHED. adj. [in andtbreath.]. ^in- 
{pired} infufed by infpiration. 
Bleft pair of fyrens, pledges of Heaven's joy, 
Sphere-born harmonious fifters, Voice and Verie, 
Wed your divine founds, and mixt power employ, 
Dead things with iaéreath'd fenfe, able to pierce. 
Milton. 
I'nBReED. adj. [in and bred.| Produced with- 


in ; -hatched or generated within, 
My inbred enemy 
Forth iffu'd. Miltcn's Paradife Loft, 
© A man thinks better of his children than they 
_ deferve; but there is an impulfe of tendernefs, and 
there mutt be fome.efteem for the fetting of that 
inbred affection at work. L’ Efirange. 
But he unmov’d contemns their idle threat; 
And inéred worth doth boatting valour flight. 
Dryden, 
To Inca'ce. v. a. [in and cage.} To coop 
up; to hut up; to confine in a cage, or 
any narrow fpace. r , 
And:yet wcaged in fo fma}l a verge, 
Thy wafte is no whit leffer than thy lord’s. 
lt made my imprifonment a pleafure? » 
Ay, fuch a pleafure as incaged birds © 
Conceive. Sbake/p. Henry V1. 
INCALE'SCENCE. } x. f. [incale/co, J atin.] 
Incare'scency.§ ‘The ftate of growing 
warm; warmth; incipient heat. 


Shak, 


Averroes reftrained his hilarity, making no more 


thereof than Seneca commendcth, and was allowable 
in Cato; that is, a fober incalefcence, and regulated 
eftuation from wine. Brown. 

The. oil preferves the ends of the bones from 
incalefcency, which they, being folid bodies, would 
neceffarily contra& from a fwift motion. Ray. 


Incanta'rion. x. f. (incantation, Fr. 
incanto, Latin.) Charms uttered by fing- 


ing; enchantment. 
My ancient ixcuntations are too weak, 
And hell too ftrong. Shakef/p. Henry VI. 


forrow, and death. Raleigh. 

The great wonders of witches, their carrying in 
the air, and transforming themfelves into other 
bodies, are reported tu be wrought, not by incan- 
tations or ceremonies, but by anointing themfelves 
all over, move a man to think that thefe fables are 
the effects of imagination; for ointments) if baid on 


INC; 


any thing thick, by Ropping of she pores,*fhut ia-the 
t vapours, and fend them:tothe head exuemely. . ©. 

» Bacon's Natural Hifory. 
| © The name of a city being .difcovered unto theiz 
enemies, their penates and’ patronal gods might be 
called forth bycharmsand iyçaniaticas, . Drown, 

The nuptial rites his outrage ttraight attends; — 
The pow’r. defir'd jis his tsansfigur'd friends : 

Phe incantation, backward fhe repeats, re. 
luverts her rod, and what fhe did, defeats. Garb. 
The commands which our religion hath impofed 

on its followers are not like thé abfutd ceremonies 
of pagan idolatry, that might look like éxcamtarizms: * 
and magick, but had no tendency to'make mankind i 
the happier. ! eh ” Ly wert Pay) beaticy. ° 
Inca’xrarory. adj: [from incanto, Lat. | 
Dealing by enchantment; magical) 9 
Fortune-tellers, jugglers, geomancers, and the tikè 
incantatory impoftors, daily delude them. Brown. 
To I NCA'NTON @. a. bie and canton.) ‘Td 
| unite to a canton or feparate community. s 
| - Whenpthe cantons of Bern pand Zurich propoled’ ” 
the incorporating. Geneva in. the cuntons, the Romaa 
Catholicss tearing che Protettant intesctt, propoied 
the /ncantoning of Conftance as a countcrpoile. . ot 
| t Addifen on Teal, 
] nesei from incapable}. 
Inca/pasLenesse§) Inabslity natural; dit- ~ 
| qualification legal. ' tas iw 
Vou have nothing to urge but a kind of incapa- 
_ bility in yourfelf to the fervice. | Suckling. 
Inca’paBLe. adj. (incapable, Fi.) in and 
À capable.) -` Aur tures a 
1. .Wanting room to hold or contain : with 
| of before the thing-to be contained. à ` 
2. Wanting. power; wanting underltandingy 
unable ,to comprehend, learn, or under- 
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be? MA a 
ĪNCAPABI'LITY. 


ftund. be. 
Incapable and hallow innocents ! 
You cannot guefs who caus’d your father’s death. 
| Shake/peare, 
3. Not able to admit.or have any thing. _ 
Wilmot, when ‘he faw Goring putain the com- 
mand, thought/himfelf incapable of reparation. 3- 
Clarendona 
4. Unable; not equal to any: thing. i 
Is not your father grown incapable i 
Of ireafonable-affairs? is he not ftupid 
With age? . , Shukef. Winter's Taies 
5- Difqualified by law. 
Their lands are almoft entirely taken from them, 
and they are rendered incapable ot: purchafing any n 
| more. ee 2t ie di Swift. 
6..4n converfation it is ufual. to fay a man 
is incapable of falfehood, or, incapable of 
| generotity, or of any thing good or bad. 
Incapa'cious. adj [in and capacious. | 
| Narrow; of fmall content. i j 
Souls that are made little and iacapacious, cannot 
enlarge their thoughts to take in any great compafs 
of times or things. bide Burnet, - 


Incapa'Clousness.x./| from incapacious: | 
Narrownefs; want of containing fpace. 
To INCAPACITATE. Vea. [iz and capacte 
) tate. | 
t. To difable; to weaken. 
Nothing of confequence ihould be left to be done ` 
in the laft incapacitating hours of life.  Clarifa. 
z. To difauality, 
Monttrofity could not treapatitate from marriage.” 
aofi l Arbuthnot. 


Incapa‘city. 2. fe [incapacité Frenchy #2 
By Adam’s hearkening to his wife, mankind, by f 
that her incantation, became the fubjp.st of labour, f 


and capacity.] Inability; want of natural 
power; want of power of body; want 
of comprehenfivenefs of mind: 
It chiefly proceedeth from natural, incapacity, and, 
genial indifpofition. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Admonition he imputes either to envy, or elle 


ignorance and izcupacity of eftimating his worth., 
~” Government of the Tongue. 
; ‘The 


i 
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ta Whe. tnadtivity of the foul is itssrmeapactty to be 
. moved with any thing common. Ar bulbrut. 
Jolnca’RceRATE. v.a. [incarcero, Latin, ] 
To imprifon: to confine. , Its ufed in 
“the Scots law to de te imprifoning or 
~ confining in’a gaol; “otherwife it is fel- 

“dom found. = Y + r, 
Contagion may be propagated by bodies, thateafily 

S ixcarcerate the inteted air;\ as woollen clothes. 

3. tpa Harvey. 
XCARCERA'TION- 7. /. [from ixcarcerate. | 
; ‘Imprifonment ; confinement.» i! 
FoInca'RN. v. a." Fincarno,* Latin.) To 

cover with flefh. JORNI 
The fieh will foon arife im that cut of the bone, 
| and make extoliation of what is neceflary, and. ix/ 
earn it (9% soem nacos 5 -3 fenan, 

To Inca'RN. haii To breed fiefh, ~; 

The flovgh came off, and the uicer happily ìn- 

carned. ae s Wiferan, 
TOIR CA'RNADIPNE U, a. [incarnadine, Fr. 
*Encarnading; „pale red,-Italtan.] Todye 
red. “This word J find only önce: =% 
ad Will all great Neptine’s ocean'Wath this blood 
..Clean from my hand ? No, this my band will rather 
-The multitudinous fea incarwadine, © 5 0 Dow 
Making the'green'one red. Shake/peare’s: Macberh, 
To INCARNATE. va), incarner, French ; 
.incarnoy Lat.) To clothe with fefh to 
embody with fef.: 2)”, ' 
i I, who erft contended ; 
~ With gods to fir the highefty am. now conftrain'd | 
‘Unto a beat, and mix with beftial (lime, 
““T'his etfence to incarnate andimbrute.» |, Mi/tan, 
Inca’rNWTE.. participial adj. [incarnat, 
re French, from the verb.) . +s XA 
1. Clothed with flefh ; embodied with fleth. 
Undoubtedly even the nature of God itfelf;in the 
perfon of the fon; isiacarmase, and hath taken toit- 
“ felf fieth. : Hooker. 
Avmott wife fufficient. means of redemption and 
falvation, by the datisfactory death and obedience of 
the incarnate fon of God, Jefus Chrift;'God bleffed 
~ for ever. “= i PE Sarderfin. 

Here fhalt thou fit incarzate, here fhalt reign. , 

s Both God and fan. , Milton's Paradife Lof 
2. It may be doubted“whether Swift un- 
derftood this:word. 

. But he’s poffett, 

facarnate with a thoufand imps. i Sufi. 
3. In-Scotland incarnate 1s applied to any 
-thing tinged'of a deepyred colour, from 
: - its refemblance to a flefh colour. 
Incarnation. aif, [iacarnation; French, 

from incarnate.) _ 
1. The a& of affuming body. 

We mutt beware we exclude not the nature of God 
from incarnaticn, and fo make the fon of God in- 
Carnate not to be very God. Hocker. 
' Upon the Annunciation, or our Lady-day, me- 

ditate on the incarnation of our bleffed Saviour. ` 

° ~ AA “Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 

z. The ftate of breeding fefh, = 5- T. | 

<The pulfation under the cicatriz proceeded’ from : 

| athe too lax incarnation of the wound, Wifeman. | 

SCA'RNATIVE.\n. f. [incarnatt/, French, | 

from incarn.} A- medicine that generates 
fler. » 

I deterged the ab{cefs, and incarned by the com- 
Monincarnatrue, € ` Wifeman's Surgery, 

To Inca’se. v. a. [in and cafe.) To cover; 
to inclofe ;,,to 1nwrap. "ed 
» Rich plates of gold the folding doors ineafe, © | 
.« The pillars filver. i Pope’s Odyfey. 
Jncau'mrous adj. [in and cauticus.)]. Un- 
wary; negligent; heedlefs. - 

His rhetorical expreflions may eafily captivate any 
incautious reader. ‘Kell againf? Burner. 

Incau'tiousLy. adv. [from incautious.) 
Unwary ; heedlefsly ; negligently. 


led 7 


I-N:C- 
3. A fpecies of palfy invades uch as-ineautioufy ex- 
Pole themleives tothe morningair,  Arbutbact, 
Incendiary, nfo. [incendiarius, from iun- 
|» tendo, Latin; incendiaire, French.) 
1. One who fets houfes or towns on fire in 


„Malice or for robbery. 7 
Ze jOne who, inflames factions, or promotes 
quarrels, , 
Nor could any order be obtained: impartially to 
_ €Xamine impudent incendiaries. King Charles. 
_ „tcendiaries of figure and diltin&tion, who are the 
Inventors and publifhers of grofs falfehoods, cannot be 
regarded but with the utmott deteftation. Addifon. 
"Several citiesiof Greece drove them out as ineen 
N diaries; and pelts of commonweals. ` -~ - Bentley. 
INCENSE. m, /. [incenjum, Latin, a thing 
burnt; ercens, renċh.) Perfumes ex- 
3 baled-by 
“ goddefs.: 
; Upon fuch facrifices, my Cordelia, 
The gods themfelves throw incenfe, Shak. 
Numa the rites of ftri¢t religion knew ; 
ey ev'ry altaplaid the incenfedue. | Prior, 
To VNceNnsz, v. a. [from the noun. }* To 
perfume with incenfe. zi 
Toi INC ENSE.. a. [incenfus, Latin. ] 
To enkindle to ‘rage ; «to; inflame.with 
anger; to enrage; to provoke; to frri- 
tate to anger; to heat; tofire; to make 
furious ;_ to exafperate. . 
=i Tihe world, too faucy with the gods, 
Incenfes them tofend dettru@tion. Sak. Julius Caf. 
glt 'gainit yourfelf you be incens'd, we'll put you, 


Like one that means his proper harm, in manacles. 
Shak. 


K. Lear. 


He is attended with a defp'rate train: 
And what they may faceaje him to, being apt 
To have bis ear abus'd, wifdom bids fear. 
Tratable obedience is a flave 
To each incenfed will. Sbhake/p, Henry VAM. 
Foul idolatries, and other faults, 
Heap’d to the popularfum, will fo incen/e 
God, as to leave them. Milton's Paradife Lof. 
How could my pious fon thy pow’r incenje? 
Or what, alash is vanquifh'd Troy's offence? Dryd. 
INCEINSEMENT. 2. fe [from incenfe,] Rage ; 
heat- fury. 
His inccnfement at this moment is fo implacable, 
that fatisfaction can be none but by pangs of death. 
Shakefpeare. 
Ince/nston. n, f. (incenfio, Latin.) ‘The 
act of kindling ; the ftate of being on: fire, 
Sena Jlofes its» windinefs, by decocting ; and fub- 
tile or windy fpirits aretaken off by incen/ion or eva- 
poration. Bacon. 
Incensor. x. fe fLatin.] A-kindler of 
anger; an inflamer of paffions. 
_ Many priefts were impetuous and importunate în- 
cenfors of the rages Hayward, 


Shak. 


ed. Ainfeworth, 
INCENTIVES mfo [incentivum, Latim" 
1. ‘That which kindleg. ) 

` " Theirlunreafonable feverity was not the leift jn- 


` “centive, that blew up into thofe flames the {parks of 
difcontent. y King Ckarles. 


2. That which provokes; that which en- 
courages ; incitement; motive; encou- 
ragement; ,fpur. , It is ufed of that which 
incites, whether to good or ill: with so. 


is one great i7centive to theif reception. 
Glanuille’'s Seepfis. 
Even the wifdom of God hath not fuggefted more’ 
preffing motives, more powertul incentives to cha- 
rity, than thefey that we fhall be judged by it at the 
laft dreadful day. Atterbury. 
s a‘ Atencourages f{peculative perfons, with all the ñr- 
"S “centlues cf place; profit, and preferment, Addifon. 


. 
~ 


INCENTIVE. adj, 


fire.in, honour of fome god or} 


Ince’nsony. n. fa [from incenfi.]* The 
veffebin which incenfe, is burnt and ọffer- | 


Congruity of opinions, to our natural conttitution, | 


:- feventy-fecond. 


INC, 


Inciting; encouraging : 
‘with fo, ie ene 
Competency is the moft incentive to induftry ;-too 
little makes men defperate, and too much carelels. 

‘ ; Decay of Piety. 

Ince'P'rion, 2. fe [inceptio, Latin.) | Be- 
ginning. X 
, The inception of putrefaction hath if it a maturae 
Son : , Bacon. 

INCE'PTIVE, adj. [inceptivus, Lat. ] Noting 
beginning. 

An inceptive and defitive 


ropofition ; as, The fi 
vanifh as the fun rifes; wy Pins it 


but the fogs have not.yet bee 


l gun D vanifh therefore the fun isnot yet rifen, Locke 
pINcE’PToR, 7. f 


. 2. fe (Latin.]' A beginner; 
one who is in his rudiments. 

Incera'tion, x. J. [éuceroy Latin.} ‘The 
act of covering with wax. Dias 

IncE RTITUDE. ze f. (incertitude, Fr. in- 
certitudo, Lat.) ` Uncertainty; doubtful- 
nefs. 

Ince'ssawr, adj. [in and ceffans, Latin. ] 
Unceafing 3, unintermitted ; continual ; 
uninterrupted. 

Raging wind blows up izceffunt fhow’rs, Shakefp, 
lhe inceffant weeping of my wile, 
Forc'd me to feek delays. 
If, by pray’r 
IncefJant, 1 could hope to change the will 
Ut him who all things can, } would not ceafe 


, Shake/peares 


To weary him with my afliduous cries. Milton. 
In form; a herald ofthe king the flies 
Froth peer to peer, and thus inceffant cries. Pope. 
Ince SSANTLY. adv. (from inceffant.} 
Without intermiffiom; continually, 
Both his hands mott filthy feculene, 
- ot Pana were on highextent, 
nd tain’d to wath themfelves ixceffantly, Fairy 2. 
Who reads ' 4 EON ox 
Inceffantl. ") and to his reading brings not ; 
A fpirit aud judgment equal or fuperior. Milton. 


„ The Chriftians, who carried their religion through 
10 many perfecutions, were inceffanily comforting 
one another with the example ana hiltory of our $a- 
viour aud his apoltles, Addifon, 
INCEST. x. f. [incefe, French; inceflum, 
Latin. } | Unnatural and criminal con- 
junction of perfons within degrees pro- 
hibited. 4 
Is ’t not a kind of incef? to take life 
From their own fitter’s thame ? Shake/peare, 
He who entered in the firt a&t, a young man like 
Pericles, prince of Tyre, muft not be in danger in the 
fifth act of committing izcef# with his daughter. 
Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
InCEsTUOUS. adj. [incefleux, Fr.} Guilty 
of inceft ; guilty: of unnatural cohabita- 
tron. 
Hide me, thou bloody hand, 
Thou perjure, and thou fimular of virtue, 
That art inceffuous, Shuke/peare’s King Lear. 
We ‘may! eafily guefs with what impatience ‘the 
world would shave heard an inccfucus tlerod dife 
courfing-of chafticy, Youth. 
, Ere you reach to this incefucus love, 
You mult divine and human rights remove. Dryden. 


Incr’stuousry.. adv, [from incefuids.] 
With unnatural love. 


Macareus and Canace, fon and daughter td /Edlus, 
god of the winds, loved each other ince/tuoufly. 


is, Dryden, 
INCH. x. /.. fince, Saxon; uncia., Lat. 


1. A -meafure, of length fuppofed equal to 


three grains of barley laid end to end; 
the twelfth part of a foot. 

A foot is the fixth part of the ftature of man, a 
fpan one eight of it, and a thumb’s breath or inch one 
Helder on Time, 

The fun should never mifs, in all his race, 

Of time one minute, os one izeh'of fpace, Blackmore. 


2, A 


INC 


Ze A proverbial name for a fmalf quantity. 
The plebeians have got your fellow tribune ; 
They'll give him death by ‘aches. Shak. Coriolanus. 
As itr lafting, fo in length is man; 
Contrafted to an inch, who was a fpan. 
ls it fodefirable a condition to.confume by inches 
and lofe one’s blood by drops? . Collier. 
‘The commons were growing by degrees into power 
and property, gaining ground upon the patricians iach 
by iach. Swift. 
3. A nice point of time. 
Beldame, 1 think, we watch’d you at an inch. 
s Shake/peare. 
Jo IncH. v. a. [from the noun.} 
1. To drive by inches, 
Valiant they fay, but very popular; 
He gets too fat into the foldicrs graces, 
And inches out-my matter. a 
a. To deal out by inches ; to give fparingly. 
- Ainfworth. 


Jo Incu. v. a To advance or retire a 


little at a time. R 
Vncuev. adj. [with a word of number 

before it.] Containing inches in length 

or breadth. 

Poor Tom, proud of heart toride on a bay trotting 
harfe over four inched bridges. Shake/p, King Lear. 

Incuipin. 2. f. Some of the infide of a 

deer. Ainworth. 

IncuMeat. 2 f. [inch and meal} A 
iece an inch long. 

All th’ infections that the fun fucks up 
From bogs, fens, flats, on Profpero fall,and make him 
By inchmeal a difeale ! Shakefpeare's Tempcefi. 

Jo Incnoate. V.a. [inchoo, Lat.] To 
begin; to commence. 

It is neither~a fubltance perfect, nor a fubftance 
incboate,or in the way of perfection. Raleigh'sHliffory, 

Incuoa'tion. x. f. [ixchoatus, Lat.) In- 
ception ; beginning. 

It difcerneth of four kinds of caufes; forces, 
frauds, crimes various of ftellionate, and the ir- 
choations or middle acts towards crimes capital, not 
aCtually perpetrated. Bacon. 

The fetting on foot fome of thofe arts in thofe ue 
would be looked upon as the firlt ixchoation of them, 
which yet would be but their reviving. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Vucuoative. adj. [inchoative, French; in- 
choativus, Lat. j Inceptive 3 noting in- 
choating or beginning. 
Jo Inci'pE. v. a. {from incido, to cut, 
Latin. 

Medicines are faid- to incide which confift of 
pointed and fharp particles; as acids, and moft falts, 
by which the particles of other bodies are divided 
from one another: thus expectorating medicines are 
faid to incide or cut the phlegm. Quincy. 

The menfes: are promoted. by all faponaceous 
fubftances, which incide the mucus in the, firit 
paffages. 


Vneiwuncy. § ‘éncidence, French. | 

3. The dire€tion with which one body 
ftrikes upon another, and the angle made 
by that line, and the plane ftruck upon, 
is called the angle of incidence. In the 
occurfions of two moving bodies, their 
incidence is faid to be perpendicular or 
oblique, as their directions or lines of 


motion make a ftraight line or an'‘oblique, 


angle at the point of conta. = Quiucy. 


In mirrours there is the like angle of incidence, 
from the obje@ of the giafs, and trom the glafs to the 
e. Bacon. 
He enjoys his happy ftate mot when he com- 
mMunicates it, and reccives a more vigorous joy from 
the reflexion than from the direct ixcidency of his 
Bappinefs. Norris. 


fn equal incidences there is a confiderable in- | 


Donne. l 


Dryden’s Cleomenes. | 


Arbutbnot. 


‘ncipeNnce. 7 2. f. [incido, to fall, Lat.: 
| Uncipentuy. adv. [from incident.) Ôc- 


INC 


incidences of the rays there, is no {uch fepara 


the emerging rays. . _*' Newton. 


(2. [Jncidens,: Lat.) * Accident; hap; ca- 


fualty. , 
What 'incidency thou do’ft guefs of harm declare, 
Is creeping towards me. Shake/peare's Winter s Tale. 


Lat. ] 
te Cafual; fortuitous; occafional ; happen- 
ing accidentally; iffuing in befide the 


tion. 

As.the ordinary courfe of comnton affairs 1s ‘dif- 
pofed of by general laws, fo likewife men’s rarer 
incident necefisties and utilities fhould be with {pecial 
equity confidered. Hocker. 

I would note in children not only their articulate 
anfwers, but likewife {miles and frowns upon incident 

,occafions. i Wotton, 

In a complex propofition the predicate or fubject is 
fometimes made complex by the pronouns who, 
which, whofe, whom, &cs which make another 
propofition : as, every) mn,“ who is’ pious, fhall be 
faved: Julius, whofe, firname was Czfar, overcame 
Pompey: bodies, which are tranfparent, have many 
pores. Here the whole propofition is-called the pri- 
mary or chief, and the additional propofition is 
called an éxcidext propofition. Watts. 

2. Happening; apt to happen. 

Conftancy is fuch a firmnefs of friendthip as 
overlooks all thofe failures of kindnefs, that through 
pafon, incident to human nature, a man may be 
guilty of. South, 

I’ncipent. nf. (incident, Fr. from the 
adjective.] Something happening befide 


the main-defign ; cafualty. 
His wifdom will fall'into it as an incident to the 
point of lawfulnefs. 
No perfon, no incident inthe play, but muft be of 
ufe to carry on the main defign. Dryden. 
Incrpe'nTAL. adj. Incident; cafual ; hap- 
pening by chance’ not intended ; not de- 
liberate; not neceffary to the chief pur- 


ofe. 

The fatisfa@tion you received from thofe iaci- 

dental difcourfes which we have wandered into. 
Milton. 
By fome, religious duties fcarce appear to be re- 
garded -at all, and ‘by others only as an incidental 
bufinefs, to be done when they have nothing elfe to 
de. * Rogers. 
IncipDe'NTALLY. adv. [from incidental. | 


Befide the main defign; occafionally. 
Thefe general rules are but occafionally and jn- 
vidental/y mentioned in Scripture, rather to mani- 
feft unto us a former, than to lay upon us a new 
obligation.“ ‘ Sanderfon. 
I creat cither purpofely or incidentally of aut 
ave. 


cafionally ; by the bye; by the way. 

It was incidently moved amongft the judges what 
fhould be done for the king himfelf, who was at- 
tainted; but refolved that the crown takes away 
defects. Bacon's Henry VII. 

To INCI'NERATE. v. a. [in and cineres, 


Lat.) To burn to afhes. 

By baking, without melting, the heat indurateth, 
then maketh fragile! littly, it doth ixcénerateand| 
calcinate. Bacon. 

Fire burneth wood, making itfirft luminous, then 
black and brittle, and laftly broken and incinerate. 

Bacon, | 

Thefe dregs are foon ixciserated and calcined into 

fuch falts which produce coughs, HarvucyonConfump. 


INCINERA'TION, ty: (imineration, Fr. 
from incinerate.) The a& of burning 
any thing to alhes. , 


UNCIDENT. adj. (incident, Fr. incidens, lIxcr'sep. adin AAAA Fr. py 


Bacon's Holy War. Inci'sor. 2. f. [sxcifor, Latin. 


INC 

I obferved in the fixt falt of urine, brought by 
depuration to be very white, a tafte not unlike com. 
mon fale, an@ very differing from the cauftick lizie 
viate tafte of other falts made by incineration. 


heed. i 

An unexpected way of delufion, whereby be more 
eafily led away the ‘wcircum/peion of their belief, 

rove Browns 

Lat.] 

o Cut; made by..cutting:. as, an- inajed 
wound. 3 l dya Ag . J 

I brought the incifed lips.together.,. | I ifeman, 


main defign; happening befide expecta- | Incision on. f. > (émcifoms Be. incio Lat. ] 


1. Avcut; a wound made with av thar 
intrument. Generally ‘ufed: for ‘Wounds 
made by a chirurgeon. 

Let us make incifion for your love, 
To prove whofe blood is reddeft, his or mine. Shaka 
God help thee, thajlow man: God make jiaci- 
fion in thee, thou art rawd ~ j Shak: As you like ir, 
The reception. of one is as different trom the 
admitlion of the other, as when the earth falls open 
under the incificng-of the plough, and when it gapes 
‘to’ drink in. the dew of heaven, or the refrefhinepts 
of a thower, F. South, 
A {mall incifizm knife is ‘more handy than a larger 
for opening the bag. ~ Sharp's Surgery, 

2. Divifion of vifcofities by medicines. 

Abfterfion is a fcouring off, or incifion of | vifcous 
humours, and making them fuid, and: cutting be- 
tween them and the part; as in'nitrous water, which 
fcoureth linen. tÀ Bacon. 

Inci'sive. adj. fincifif, Fr.. from incifuss 
Lat.] Having the quality of cutting or 
dividing. 4 

The colour of many corpufcules will cohere by 
being precipitated together, and Se deftroyed by the 
effufion of very piercing and incifive liquors. Boyle. 

Cutter ; 
tooth in the forepart of the mouth, ` 

Inci'sor. adj. (incifire, Fr.] Having the 
quality of cutting. 

Incr'suRe. 2. fe [incifura, Lat.) Acut; 
an aperture. ` , 3 

In fome creatures it is'wide, in fome narrow, in 
fome with a deep incifure up into the head, for the 
better catching and holding of prey, and comminuting 

of hard food. ` Derbam 

INCITA’ TION: 2. fe [incitatio, Late} Int 
citement; incentive; motive; impulfe; 
the act of inciting; the power of ins 
citing. i 

Dr. Ridley defines magnetical attraction to be 
Natural incitstion and difpofition conforming urito 
contiguity, an ynion of one magnetical body unto 
another. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

The multitude of objegts do proportionably mul- 
tiply both the poflipilities and incitations. . 

‘Government of the Tongue 

The mind gives not only licence, but ixcitetion to 

the other paflions to act with the utmoft impetuofity. 
l Dicay of Piety. 

To INCITE, x. a [#acito, Lat. inciter, Fr.J 
To ftir up; to pufh forward in a pur- 
pofe; to animate; to fpur; to urged on. 


How many now jn health l 
Shall drop their blood, in approbation iz 
Of what your reverence bhail incite us to? Shake/p, 
No blown ambition doth our arms incite; => 
But love, dear love, and our ag’d father's right. 1 
l Shakefp, 
Antiochus, when he freited Prufias tojoin in war, 
fet before him the 'greatnefs of the Romans, com- 
paring it to a.fire, thatitook and {pread from kingdom 
to kingdom. Bacon, 
Nature and common reafon, in all difficulties, 
where prudence or cqurage are required, do rather 
incites to fly for afitance to a fingle perfon thana. 
multitude. 3 . . : ` Swift. 
Incite. 


INC Ə NIC 
Inca’ TEMENT. w. /: [from incite.]) Motive;! 
incentive; impulfe ; inciting-caufe." 
A marvel it were, if a'an o great capacity, 
- “having fuch incitement: to make him: deftrous of all’ 
' “furtherances unto his caufey could efpy in the whole 
‘feripture of God nothin ich might breed atithe 
‘beaft a probable opinion of likelihood, that divine 
authority wasithefame way inclinable. Hooker. 
Hartlib feems fent hither by, fome good provi- 
dence, to be the occafion and ixcitement of great 
good to this ifland. rc Milton. 
If thou mutt reform the ftubborn times, 
‘From the long records of adiftant age vi 
Derive incitement: to renew thy rage. Pope’s Statius, i 
IxnciviL. adj. [incivil, Fr.) Unpolifhed. | 
— See Unervit. T 
Incavi'erry, a. fe [incivilité, Fr. in and 
civility.] i 
a. Want of courtefy ; rudenefs. 
He does offend-againft that reverence-which is 
due “to the common apprehenfions of mankind, 
whether true or not, which is the greateft incizility, 


, Tillosfon, 
2. Act of rudenefs. In this fenfe it has a 
plural. 


Abitain. from diffolute laughter, uncomely jefts, 
loud talking and jeering, which, in. civil account, 
are called indecencies and incivilitics. Taylor. 

Incre'Mency. w. /. [inclemence, Fr. incle- 
mentia, Lat.) Unmercifulnefs ; cruelty ; 
feverity ; harfhnefs; roughnefs. 

Aad though by cempefts of the prize bereft, 

In heaven's:iaclemency fome eafe we find : 

Our foes.we vanquith’d:by our valour left, Dryden. 
Ineve'sent. adj. [in and clemens, Latin. | 

‘Unmerciful; unpitying; void of tender- 

nefs; harfh. It is ufed oftener of things 

than of men. 

Teach us further by what means to thun 


. “Thviaclement {eafons, rain, ice, hail, and fnow. 
Milton, 


found that the -prince was. totally aliened fromal] 
thoughts:ofior incéinationsto the marriage. 
Dni Amere ixtlingtice to aything.is not properly a 
willing of that thing; and-yet, in matters of duty, 
men frequently reckon it for-fuch: for otherwife 
how thould they fo often plead and reft in the honeit 
and well inclined difpofition of their minds, when 
they are juftly charged with ‘an a€tual non-per- 
formance of the law? _ South. 
4- Love; affection; regard.’ In this fenfe 
it admits for. 
We have had few-knowing painters, becaufe of 
the little inclination which princes have Sor painting. 
Dryden. 


4+ Difpofition, of mind. 
Bid him 
‘Report the features of O@avia, her years, 
Herinclination, 

6. The tendency of the magneticalneedle to 
the Fator Weft. 

7. {In pharmacy.] The a@ by which a 
clear liquor is poured: off from fome fæces 
or fediment by only ftooping the veffel, 
which is alfo called decantation. Quincy. 

INCLI'NATORY. adj. | from incline. Having 
a quality of inclining to one or other. 

_ Af that énclinatory virtue be deftroyed by a touch 
from the contrary pole, that end which before was 
elevated will then decline. Brown's Vuigar Errours. 

{Incui'Naroricy, adu. [from inclinatory, | 

Obliquely ; with inclination to one fide 

or the other ; ‘with fome deviation from 

North and South. 

Whether they ‘be refrigerated inclinatorily, or 
fomewhat equinoxially, that is, toward the eattern 
or weitern points, they difcover fome sie 


Brown's V, ulgar Errours, 
To INCLINE, v, x, {txclino, Lat. incliner, 
Fr. | 


1. To bend; to lean; to tend toward any 
part: with.to or towards. 
Her houle inclineth unto death, and her paths 
unto the dead. Prov. ii. 18. 
Still zo this place 
My heart-sacdines, Rill hither turn my eyes; 
Hither my feet unbidden find their way. Rowe. 
2. To be favourably difpofed to; to feel 
defire beginning. 
Doth his maye@y 
Incline to it, or no? 
He feems indifferent; 
Or rather fwaying more upon our parts. 


I ftand 
Naked, defencelefs, on a foreign land : 
Propitiows:to my wants, a veit fupply, 
„` Poguard the wretched from th’ inclement fky. Pope. | 
INCLI'NABLE. adj. [inclinabilis, Lat.) ` 
d. -Havinga .propenfion of will; favour- 
ably difpofed ; willing; tending by dif-| 
potion : with so. 
People are not always inc/inable to the beft. 
Spenfer.| 

A marvel it “were, if ʻa *man of capacity could 
efpy in the whole {cripture nothing which might 
breed a probable opinion, that divine authority was 
the fame way inclinable. Hooker. 

The gall and»bitternefs of certain men’s writings,, 
who fpared him Jittley made him, for their fakes, 
the leis inclinable to that truth which he himfelf 
fhould have honoured. Hooker, 

Defire, 
Inclinable now grown to'touch or tafte, 
"Solicited her longing eye. 
-2. Having a tendency. 

‘Vf fuch a cruft naturally fell, then it was more 
likely and inclinable to fall this thoufand years than 
the laft; but if the crut was always gradually 
mmearer and nearer to falling, that plainly evinces that 
ìt ibad not endured eterually. Bentley, 

Ancurna'tion. m. j [inclinaifon, inclination, 
Fr, inclinatio, Lat.} l 
1. Tendency towards:any point: with /o. 

The two rays, being equally refraGed, have the 
fame inclination ty one another after refraktion which 
they had before; that is, the tnclinasion of half a 
degree anfwering to the {un’s diameter. Newion, 

i2. Natural apenefs. 
_ Though moft of the thick“woods are grubbed up 
fince the promortory has been cultivated, there are 
Rill many fpots of it which thew the Natural in- 
clination of the foil leans that way. Addifin. 


3- Propenfion of mind; favourable difpo- 
fition ; incipient detire, 


S hakefp. 


To INCLI'NE. v. a. 
1. To give a tendency or dire&tion to any 
place or ftate. 
The timely dew of fleep, 
Now falling with fott Numb’rous weight, énclines 
r eye-lids. Mitton, 
Thus far both armies.to. Belinda yield; 
Now to the baron fate inclines the field, 
A tow’ring ftru¢ture to the palace join?d; 
To this his fteps the thoughtful prince inclin'd. Pope. 


2. To turn towards any thing, as defirous 
or attentive. 


Incline our hearts to keep this law. Com. Prayer, 
You have not inclined your ear upto me. Feremiab, 
But that from us aught thould afcend to heav'n 
So prevalent, as. to concern the mind 
Of God high-blett, Us to incline his will, 
Hard to belief may feem, yet this will prayer. 
Milton 


Milton. 


Pope, 


3+ To bend; to incurvate. 
With due refpect my body I inclin'd, 
As to fome being of fuperior kind. Dryden. 
To Incut'p. v. a. [in and clip.) To grafp; 
to inclofe; to furround. 
Whate'er the ocean pales, or fky inclips, 


Ts thine, if thou wilt ba’t. Sbwhe/: Ant, and Cheop. 


Shakef. Antony and Cleopatra. 


Their hearts inclined 10 follow Abimelech. Judges. 


INC 


The veingwas wonderfully difquieted, when he] F% Tx croisrzr. w. a. [ix and cloffler.] 


To-fhut up in a cloifter. 


Clarendon, To IncLo’up. Use Re [iz and cloud, | To 


darken; to obfcure. 
; In their thick breaths, 

Rank of grofs diet, (hall we be inclouded, 

And forc'd to drink their vapour. 
To Inciu'pe. v. a. [includo, Lat.] 
1. To inclofe; to fhut in: as, the thell iz. 

eludes a pearl, 
2. ‘To comprife ; to comprehend. 

This delire being recommended to her Majefty, it 
liked her to émc/ade the fame within one intire leafe. 
Bacon, 

The marvellous fable ine/udes whatever is fupere 
natural, and efpecially the machines of the gods. 

Pape. 

Initead of senquiring whether he be a man of 
virtue, the queftion is only-whether he be a Whig 
or a Tory; under which terms all good agd ill qua- 
lities are included. Stift. 

IncLu'sive. adj. [inclifef, Fr.] 
1. Inclofing ; encircling. 
O, would that the iaclufrve verge 
f golden metal, that mult round my brow, 
Were red-hot tteel, to fear me to the brain! Ségk. 
2.: Comprehended inthe fum or number: 
as, from Wednefday to Saturday inclu- 
Arve ;* that is, both Wednefday and Satur- 
day taken into the number. 

I'll fearch where ev'ry virtue dwells, 

From courts iac/u/ive down to-cells. Swift. 

Inciu'sive.y. adv. [from inclufive.) The 
thing «mentioned reckoned into the ac- 
count.. See Incrusive. 

Thus much hall ferve for the feveral periods or 
growth of the common law, until'the time of Ed- 
ward 1. inclufvely, Hale, 

All articulation is made within the mouth, from 
the throat to the lips ize/ufively; and is differenced 
pattly.by the organs ufed in it, and partly by the 
manner and degree of articulating. Holder. 

Incoa'GuLABLE. adj. [in and coaguladle, } 
Incapable of concretion. 

Incoexi'sTENCE. n. f. [in and coexifence.] 
The quality of ‘not exifting together; 
non-affociation of-exiftence, An unufual 
word, 

Another more incurable part of ignorance, which 
fess us’ more remote: from a certain knowledge of 
the coexiftence or _incoexiflence of different ideas i 
the fame fubje&t, is, that there is no difcoverable 
connection between any fecondary quality and thofe 
primary qualities it depends on. Locke, 


In co'c.adv, [corrupted by mutilation from 
incognito, Latin.| Unknown; in private. 
But if you're roughy' and ufe him like a dog, 


Shake/p. 


Depend upon it, he'll remain incog. Addijon. 
Inco/GITANCY. 2./. [éncogitantia, Latin. | 


Want of thought. 

One man’s fancies are laws to fucceeders, who 
afterwards mifname all unobfequioufnels to their 
incogitancy, pref{umption. oyle, 

Next'to the ttupid and merely vegetable ftate of 
incogitancy, we may sank partial and piece-meay 
confideration, Decay of Piety. 

Inco’citative. adj. [in and cogitative.] 
Wanting the power of thought. 

Purely material beings, as clippings of our beards, 
and fenfible, thinking, perceiving beings, fuch as 
we find ourfelves, we will call Cogitative and incon 
gitative beings. Locke. 

Inco'enito. adv. [incognitut, Latin.) “In 
a ftate of concealment. 
*Twas long ago 

Since gods came down incognito, 
INCOHERENCE, | 
IncoHx’RENCY. f 1 
1. Want of cohefion; loofencfs of material 


rts 
parts, if 


Pricer, 


n. J. [in and coherence. ] 


INC 


Tf plaifter be beaten into an impalpable powdery. 


when poured out it will emulate a liquor,” by tealon 
that the fmallnefs and inceberence of the parts do both 
make them eafy to be put into motion, and makes 
the pores they intercept fofmall, that they interrupt 
not the unity or continuity of the mafs. Boyle. 
2. Want of connection; incongruity ; in- 
- confequence of argument; want of de- 


ndence of one part upon another. 

I find that laying the intermediate ideas naked in 
their due order, thews the incoberence of the argu- 
mentations better than fyllogifms. che, 

Incoberences in matter, and fuppofitions without 
proofs, put handfomely together, are apt to pafs for 
{trong realon. Licke. 

Incons'Rent. adj. [in and coberent.] 
1. Wanting coheiion;) loofe; not fixed ‘to 
each other. 


Had the ftrata of ftone become folid, but the mat- ` 


ter whereof they confift continued lax and incoherent, 


they had confequently been as pervious as thofe of 


marie or gravel. Woodward, 


2. Inconfequential; inconfiftent; having no - 


dependance of one part upon another. 

We have inftances of perception whilft we are 
afleep, and retain the memory of them; but how 
extravagant and incoberent are they, and how little 
conformable to the perfection of a rational being ! 

Locke. 
INCOHE'RENTLY. adv. [from izezerent. | 


Inconfiftently; inconfequentially. 


The character of Eurylochus is ‘the imitation of 


a perfon confounded with fears, {peaking irrationally 
and incoberently, Broome, 


Incotu'mity. 2. f. [incolumitas, Latin. ] 
Safety; fecurity.. A word very little in 
ufe. 

The parliament is neceffary to affert and preferve 


the national rights of a people, with the facolumity | 


and welfare of a country. owel. 

[NCOMBUSTIBI'LITY. 2. f. [from incom- 
bufible.] The quality of refifting fire fo 
that it cannot confume. 

The ftone in the Aptnnines is remarkable for its 
fhining quality, and the amianthus for its incombw/ti- 
bility. ay. 

IncomBu'sTiBLE. adj. [éncombuftible, br. 
in and combuftible.| Not to be confumed 
by fire. 

At agrees in this common quality afcribed unto 
both, of being incombuftib/e, and not confumable by 
fire. Wilkins. 

IncomsBu'sTrBLENeESS. .f. [from incom- 
buftible.] The quality of not being wafted 
by fire. 

Income. x. fe [ix and come.] Revenue; 
produce of any thing. 

Thou who repineft at the plenty of thy neigh- 
bour, and the greatnefs of his incomes, confider what 
are frequently the difinal confequences of all this. 

. South, 
No fields afford 
So large an income to the village lord. Dryden. 

St. Gaul has fcarce any lands belonging to ut, 
and, little or no income but what arifes trem its 
trade: the great fupport of this little ttate is: its linen 
manufacture. Addifen on Italy. 

Notwithftanding the large incomes anncxed to fome 
few of her preferments, this church hath in the 
whole little to fubfilt on. Atterbury. 

INCOMMENSURABI'LITY. n. /. [from incom- 
menfurable.\ The fate of one thing with 
refpeét to another, when they cannot be 
compared by any common, meafure. 

IncomMe’nsurasLe. adj..[ French, from 
in, con, and menfurabilis, Latin.} Not 
to be reduced to any meafure common to 
both; not to be meafured together, fuch 
as that the proportion of one to the other 
can betold. 


INCOMMENSURATE: adj. (in, con, and 
J 


At r a a | 
IncoMMO'DIOUSLY. adv. {from incommo-! 


TN:C 
Our difputations about vacuum ar fpacey incame 
mcafurable quantities, in the infinite divifibility of 


matter, and eternal duration” will: teadus to feeithe 
weaknefs of our nature, Warts. 


menfura, Lat.) Not admitting one com- 
mon, meafure.. ts sioh . 

The diagonal line and fide of a quadrate, which, 
to our apprchenfion, are .incommenfurate, are yet 
commenfurable to the infinite comprehenfion of the 
divine intellect. : . More. 

As all other meafures of time are reducible to 
thefe three; fo we labour to reduce thefe three, 
though ftrily of themfelves’ imcommenfurate to one 
another, for civil ufe, meafuring the greater by the 
lefs. - al Holder on Time. 

lf the year comprehend days, it is but as any 
greater {pace of time may be faid to comprehend a 


lefs, though: the’ lefs fpace be ixcommmenfurate to the: 


reater. . Holder on Time. 

To INCO'UMMODATE. ) v. a. [incommodo, 

To INCOMMODE. § Latin; izcom- 

moder, ‘Fr. } = To be inconvenient to; to 

hinder or embarrafs without very great 
injury. | l 

A gnat, planted upon the horn of-a bull, begged 

the bull's pardon; but rather than inconimcde ye, 

fays he, I°ll remove. 7 | L' Eftrange. 

‘Although they fometimes moleft and | incommode 

the inhabitants, yet the agent, whereby both the 

one and the other is effected, ‘is of that indifpenfible 


neceflity to the earth and to mankind, that they” 
Woodward. 


IncomMo'p10us. adj. fincommodus, Latin. | 


could-not (ubfiit without it. . 


Inconvenient; vexatious without great 
mifchief. aioe? be 
Things of general-benefit, for in this world what is 


fo perfect that no inconvenience»doth ever follow it? | 


may by fome accident be ‘zcommodious to a few. 


Hocker. | 


Men's intentions in fpeaking are to’be/underftood, 
without frequent explanations and izcommedious in- 
terruptions. “Locke, 


dious.) Inconveniently ; not ateafe.. | 
IncomMMo'pIouSNESs. x. f. [from incom-| 
modious.\| Inconvenience. 


Difeafes, diforders, and the ixcommodioufnefs of. 
external nature-are inconfiftent with happinefs. 
l si Burnet. 
INCOMMO'DITY, se'fe (incommcdité, Fr. 
incommsditas, Latin.]. Inconvenience ; 
trouble. 

Declare your opinion, what ixécmmcdity you have 
conceived to be in the common law, ‘which 1 would 
have thought, molt free from allfuch dillike. 

Spenfer’s Stateof Ireland. 

If iron. can be incorporated with tint or kone, 
without over great charge, or other ixcommodity, 
the cheapnefs doth make the compound ftuff pro- 
fitable. Bacon. 

By tonfidering the region and the winds, one 
might fo calt the rooms, which thal) molt need fire, 
that he jhould little fear the iwccmmodity of {moak. | 

Wottun’s Architecture. 


IncommMunicaBi'LiTy. 2. ft [from in- 
communicable.|, The quality of not being 
impartible. 

IncoMMuU'NICABLE. adj. [incommunicable, 
Fr. in and communicable. | 

1. Not impartible; not to. be made the 
common right, property, or quality of 
more than one. 


“They cannot afk more than I can give, may I 
but referve to myfelf the incommunicable jewcl of 
my confcience. King Charles. 

Light without darknefs is the incommunicable 
claim of him that dwells in light inacceflible. 

Glanville. 

It was agreed on both fides, that there was, one 
fupreme excellency, Which was iacommunicable to 
any creature. Stilling feet, 


sy perlonalintereit in it. 
IncomMuU 


Incompa'crep. $ 


DNIC 


2.. Not torbe expreffed »-nottorbectolh | | 


Neither.did-hestreat them wath’ thefeipetuliartges 
of favour insthe extraordinary dìifcovéridsdof othe 
gofpchonly, but alfo of thofe izcommuricable reve- 

lations of the.divine love, in reference to their own 
9 i và Gen South. 
NICABLY. adu, [from incam- 
municable.| In a*manner not to be-im- 

parted or communicated. © 
To annihilate is both in reafon, and by. t n- 
fent ot divines, assizçommunicably the etfett of a 
power divine, and above nature, as is Creation icfelf. 
py ao Hakewill on Providerce. 


l 


X ta h poda Pri eR YT! Di opr: 
IncomMu NICATING. adj. (in and come 


municating.} Having no intercourfe with 
each other. Te te a 
The judgments’ and adminiftrations of échintfeh 
juttice are preferved from that contution ‘that Would 
enfue, if the adminittration was by {evera incum- 
municating hands, or by provincial eftablihments. 
Huse'’s Common Lau. 
Lad}. [ix and compaéted. | 
Not joined; not co- 


Incompa'cr. 


hering. 
Sait, fay they, is the bafis of folidity and per- 
manency in! compound bodies, without: which the 
other four elements might be varioutly blended,. but 
would remain Vacompatied. _ +i Boyle, 
Inco!MPARABLE. adj. [incomparable Fr. ix 


. (and comparable.) Excellent above*com- 


pare; excellent beyond all competition. 
My heart would’ not fuffer me to omit any-occa- 

fion, whereby -might make the ‘facomparadle 

Pamela fee how much extraordinary devotion `l“ bore 


to her fervice. WT | Sidney. 
A molt incomparable, man, breath’d as it were 
To.an untirable,and continuate goodnefs.  Sharkcfp. 


Her words do thew her wit Incomparable, Shak. 

Now this mafk el sl 

Was cried incomparable, and th’ enfuing night 
Made it a fool and beggar. > Shake/p. Henry VIN. 
It l could leave this argument of your incom- 
parable beauty, 1 might tum to one which would 
equally opprefs:me with its greatnefs. i Dryden. 
Inco/MPARABLY.@du. (from incomparable. | 
1s Beyond ‘comparifon; without competi- 
fiOtie “ar. c A i a cee 
A founder it had, whom 1 think ineomparably 
the wilet man that ‘ever the French church did 
enjoy, fince the hour it enjoyed him. Hooker. 
Selt-prefeivation will oblige a man voluntarily to 
undergo any leis evil, to fecure himfelf but trom 

the probability of an evil incompurably greater, 
oxuth, 


2. Excellently ; to'the higheft degree. A 
low phrafe. . 

‘here are the “heads of Antoninus Pius, the 
Fauftinas, and Marcus Aurelius, all incomparably 
well cut. Addifon on Italy. 

INCOMPA'SSIONATE. adj. [in and compafften= 
ate.) Void of pity; void of tendernefs. 

INCOMPATIBILITY. Ie fo appn ine 
competibility, in and competo; Latin. || In- 
confittency of one thing with another. 

He overcame that nateral incompatibility, which 
hath been noted between the vulgar and the fovereiga 
favour. wine Kotten, 

The reafon of the ftrefs rélts not upon the in- 
competibility of excels of one jniinitude above another,- 
either in intenfion or extenfion, but the incompeti- 
bility of any multitude co: be infinite. dale. 

Incompa’risLe. (incompatible, French; 
rather ixcompetible, as’ it is fometimes 
written ; in and competo, Lat. } 

1. Inconfiftent. with fomething, elfe; fuch € 
as cannot fubfift or cannot, be pofletled 
together with fomething elfe: it is fol- 
lowed by with... a P 2 tae 

Fortune and love have ever heen fo. incompatible, 
that it is no wonder, madam, if, having had fa 4 
much of the one for you, & haye ever found fo little 
of the other for myfelf, TREES Sucks. 

’ May 


I -NC 


May not the outward expreffions. of love in many 
good Chriftians be greater to fome other objeét than 
to God » Or is this secomperible with the fincerity of 
the love of God ? Hammond. 

We know thore colours which have a friendthip 
with each other, and thofe which are incompativle, 
“by mixing together thofe colours. of which we would 
make trial. ; Dryden. 
T Senfe I have proved to be incompatible with mere 

' bodies, even thoile of the molt compound and ela- 
borate textures. cat, 
zg. It is fometimes with zo. 
~ ' The repugeancy sof infinitude isequally tacompa- 
tible to continued or fucceflive motion, and depends 
upon the impoffibility of things fuccetirve with infi- 
-mtude. ` l ule. 
INCOMPA'TIBLY. adv. (for: incompetibly, 
.fromiæcompatible.} Inconfittently. i 
Iwco’MPeTENCY. m. J. (incompetence, Fr. 
“from incompetent.) Inability; want of 
adeguate ability or qualification. 

Our net being able to difcermthe motion of a tha- 
dow on adial-ptate, or that of the index upon acloek, 
ought to make us fenfible of the imcompetency of our 
eycs.to difcem fome motions of natural budies ine 
comparably Qower than thefe. Boyle. 

IncoMPETENT. adj. [in and. competent. | 
Not fuitable ; not adequate ; not propor- 
tionate. In the civil law it denotes fome 


defect of right to do any thing. 

Richard TIl had a refolution, outot hatred to his 
brethren, to difable their iffues, upon falle and ir- 
wounpClent pretexts, the one of attainder, the other of 
illegxti mation. Bacen. 

Every fpeck does not blind a man, nor does every 
infirmity make one unable to difcern, or incompetent 
to reprove, the groller faults of others. 

Government of the Tongue. 

I thank -you for the commiflion you have given 
me: how | have acquitted myfelf of it mult belefe 
to the opinion of the world, in fpite of any pro- 


teitation which I can enter again the prefent age, | 
Drydens 


as incompetentjor corrupt judges. 
Laymen, with equal advantages of parts, are not 
the molt incompetent judges of facred things. 
Dryden. 
An equal attraction on all fides of all matter, is 
juit equal to no attraction at all; and by this means 
ab the motion in the univerfe mult proceed from 
external impulfe alone, which is an incompetent caule 
for the formation of a world. Bentley. 


Inco/MPETENTLY.adt. [from incompetent. ] 
Unfuitably ; unduly. 

INCOMPLETE. adj. [in and complete.) Not 
perfect; not finifhed. 


It pleafech him in mercy to account himfelf incom- 
phere and maimed without us. Hocker. 
In incomplete ideas we are apt to impofe ou our- 
{clves, and wrangle with others, efpecially where 
they have particular and familtac names. seke. 


INCOMPLETENESS. r. f. [from incomplete. | 
Imperfeétion ; unfinithed ftate. 


The incompletene/s of our feraphick lover's happi- 


nefs, in his fruition’, proceeds not from their want of 


fatistactorinefs burof an intire pofleftion. Bayle. 


JN COMPLIANCE. Neo fe [in and compliance. |. 


1. Uneragtiblenefs ; impratticablenels; con- 
tradidtious. temper. 
Self-cowceit produces'peeviltinels: and incsmpliance 
of humour io things lawtub aud indiderent. Teslotfem, 
2. Refufal of compliance., 


Confider the vait cifproportion between the wort, 


inconveniencie: that canattend our inecm liance with 


men, and the eternal difpleafure ot an offended God. 


400.3 IO i ~Regers. 
Lecompu'sie py adj. [ar and compofed.} Dif- 
turbed; difcompofed; difordered. Not 
moch uled: es - 1 ee 
Somewhat iacompofed they are in their trimming, 
aod extraordinary tender of their'youngiones. fhaur/. 
IncompoasiarLity. n. f. [from inom- 
ble.) Quatity of being not poflible bur 
Vor. 4. { 


INCOMPOSSIBLE. adj (in, con, and pofrble.] 


INCOMPREHENSIBILITY. n.f. [incompre- 


INCOMPREHENSIBLE. adj. (incomprehenf- 


sI-N-C 
by the. negation or deftruftion. of: fome- 
thing; inconfiftency with fomething. 
The manitold. iacompofibilities and lubricities of 
matter cannot have the fame nitneifes in any modi- 
fication. ore. 


Though the repugnancy of infinitude be equally 


incompetible tovcontinued or fucceffive’ motion, ‘and | | 


depends upon the frccmpoffibility of the very nature 
of things fucceffive or extenfive with infinitude, yet 
that incompoffibility is more conipicuous in difcrete 
quantity, thatarifeth from individuals already actually 
diftinguithed. Hale's Originof Mankind. 


Not poffible together ; not poffible but by 
the negation of fomething elfe. 


henpbilité, Fr. from incomprebenfible. | Un- 
conceiveablenefs ; . fuperiority to human 
underftanding. 


ble, Fr. in and comprebenfible.} 
1, Not to be conceived; not to be fully 


underftood. 


His precepts tend to the improving and perfecting 
the moft. valuable. part of us, and:annexing Arcom- 
prebenfible rewards as an, eternal weight of glory. 

; Hammond. 
Stars that feem to roll 
Spaces incompreberfilde, 

One thing more is incompreberfble in this matter. 

cke. 


The laws of vegetation: and propagation are the 


arbitrary pleafure of God, and may vary in manners 
incomprebenjibla to our imaginations. Bentley. 


2. Not to be contained. Not now ufed. 


Prefence every where is the fequel of an infinite 
and incomprebenfible fubttance ; for what can be 


every where, but that which can no where be com- 
prehended’? Hooker. 


INCOMPREHE NSIBLENESS. 1. f. [from żre- 
comprehenjible.\| Unconceiveabtenefs. 
1 might argue from God's incompreberfiblenefs: 


if we could believe nothing bur what we have ideas 
of, it would be impoflible for us to believe God is 
Wares. 
IxcomprevENsrpLy. adv. (from ircom- 


incomprehenfible. 


prehenfible.) In a manner not to be con- 


ceived. 
We cannot but be affured that the God, of whom 


infinite. 
INCOMPRESSIBLE. adj. [incomprefible, Fr. 


comprefied into lefs fpace. 
Hardnefs is the reafon why water is incompre/fible, 
when the air lodged in it is exhaufted. 
IncoMPRESSIBILITY. wf. [from incom- 
profible.| Incapacity torbe fyueezed into 
lefs room. 
Incoscuraine. adj. [ix and concur.) Not 
concurring. 

They derive effets not only from inconcurriny 

eaufes, but-things devoid of all efficiency. Brown. 
INCONCEALABLE. adj. (in and conceal. } 
Not to be hid; not to he kept fecret. 
, The inconcealable imperfeftion’ of ourfelves will 
E hourly prompt'us our corsuption, and’ toudly ‘tefl us 
we are fons of easth. Brows, 
Inconce'ivaBste. adj. [ inconceivable, Fr. 
in and deePable.| Incomprehenfible ; 
not to be conceived by the mind: 

Sach are’ Chriit’s promites, divine incomcetpuble 
| promifes; 2 blifsto be enjoyed ta all eternity, and 
that by'way ‘of return for a weak obedience ot fome 
* few years. . : Hameind, 
It is inconcelvbse to me, thata fpiritual fub- 

{tance fhould represent an extended figure. Lacke. 
_ How two ethers can be ditfuled through all fpace, 
| “one of which acts upon the other, and by confequence 
_ is Faded upm, without’ retarding, flattering, dii- 
perfing, and confounding one another's:motiozs, is 
| bneonscivabes. | Newton Op tisha, 


INCONCE’PTIBLE. adj. 


Milton, 


and from whom are all things, is incom prebenjibly 
Locke. 


in and comprdfible.| Not capable of being 


Cheyne. 


INC 
INCONCEMVABLY. adv. [from inconceiv> 
able.) In a manner beyond comprehen- 
fion; to adegree beyond human compre- 
henfion. 
Does that man take a rational courfe to preferve 
himfelf, who refufes the endurance of thole leffer 
troubles, to fecure himifelf from a condition fco7- 
cervably more miferable? South, 
fim and conceptible ; 
conceptus, Lat.] Not to be conceived ; in- 
comprehenfible ; inconceivable. A word 
not ufed. = 

Tt is faconceprble how any fuch man, that hath 


Rood the hock of an eternal duration without cor- 
ruption, fhould after be corrupted. ” Hale. 


InconcLuDENT. adj. [ir and concludeus, 


Lat.} Inferring no comfequence. 

The depofitions of witneffes themfclyes, as being 

falfe, various, contrarient, fingle, inconc/udent. 
. Ayliffe’s Parer gon. 
IXconcrusiye. adj. [in and concluiu.) 
Not enforcing any determination ofthe 
mind ; not exhibiting cogent evidences 
Inconcxu'stveLy¥. adv. Prom inconelus 
five.) Without any fuch evidence ds de- 
termines the underftanding. . 
Incoyctuu'siveness. mf. [from tncenclu- 
Jive.) Want. of rational cogency....', 1! 

A man, untkilful im fylogifm, at firt hearing, 
could perceive the weaknets and fcomelujvenc/s of a 
long, artificial, and plaufible difcourfe, wherewith 
fome others, better tkilled in fylogifmg*have been 
mifled. i Locke. 

Inconco'cr. adj. [in and conco. Uni- 
Inconco’creD. $, Tipened; immature ; 
not fully digefted: 

While the body; to be converted and altered, is. 
too ftrong for the ethdient that thould convert ity it is 
ali that while .crude and inconccé ; and the! procefs 
is to be called erudity and inconcoction. ae 

| underttand, remember, and. reafon better in my 
riper years, than when I was a child, and had my 
Organical parts lefs digefted and inconvoéted. Hale., 

InconcocTion. z. f. [from ixconcor?.]* 
The ftate of being indigeited ; unripenefs ; 
immaturity. 

The middle aétion, which produceth fuch imper- 
feet bodies, is fitly called inquination, or imcomco€tion, 
which isa kind of putrefattion, Bacon's Nar. Hif. 

While the body, to be converted and altered, 18 too 
ftrong for the efficient that thould convert it, it is all. 
that while crude and inconcoét; and the procefs is 
to be called crudity and /rconcofion, Bacon. 

INCO'NDITE. adj. [inconditus, Latin.) Irre- 
gular; rude; unpolifhed, 
Now fportive youth 
Carol incondite rhymes with fuiting notes, 
And quaver inharmontous. Philipsa! 
Inconpi'TLONAL. adjò[ i and conditional. } 
Without exception; without limitation, ; 
without ftipulation. 

From that whici» is: but. true in. a. qualified fenfe, 

an iaconditional and abfoluce verity"is inferred. 
brown, 
Inconpr'TIoNaTE. adj. [ix and condition | 
Not limited; not reftrarned by any con- 


ditions. Abfolute. 


They afcribe to God, in relation to every man, an 
eternal, unchangeable, and inconditionate degree ot 
election or reprobation. Boyle. 

Inconrolxmity. m. /. [in and conformity. | 
Incompliance with the practice of others. 

We have thought their opinion to be, that utter 
inconformity-with the church of Rome was not an 
extremity whereunto we fhould be drawn for a ume, 
but the very mediocrity iticlf, wherein they meant 
we fhould ever continue, Horka 

Inconru’ston. a. f. [in and confufion.] 
Diftinétneís. Not ufed. 


The caule of the contufien in founds, and the 
inconfyjion in (pecies vitibicy. is, for that the fight 
OM worketh 


PNC 


worketh in right lines, and fo theré can be 29 coin- 
cidence ia the eye; but founds thatimove in oblique 
and arcuate lines, muit- needs, encounter and ditturb 
the’one the other. Bacon. 
INCO'NGRUENCE, 2. /. (ix and congruence. | 
Unfuitablenefs ; want of adaptation, 
Humidity is, but relative, and: depends, upon’ the 
congruity of incongruence oi the component particles 
of the liquor to the. pores of the bodies it touches. 
Boyle. 


froin 


Inconcruty.a./, [incongruité, Fr, 
incongruoits. | 
t» Unfuitablenefs of one thing to another. 
‘The fathers make ufe of this acknowledgment of 
_thesncengruity of images to. the Deity, from, thence 
to prove the incongruity of the worfhtp of them. 
- Siilling fleet. 
2. Inconfiftency ; inconfequence ; abfurdi- 
ty ; impropriety. i 
To avoid abfurdities and sacongruities, is the fame 
Jaw eftablithed for both arts; the painter is not to 
paint a cloud at the bottoin of a picture, nor the poet 
to place what is’ proper to the end in the beginning 
ot a poeny. Drydin. 
3. Difagreement of parts; want of fym- 
metry. 
She, whom after what form foc’er we fee, 
Ts difcord and rude incongruity; 
She, the is dead, the’s dead. Donne. 
Inco’ncruous, adj. (incongru, Fr. in and 
CouNgTuUOUS. 
1. Unfuitable ; not fitting. 

Wier heathens condemned the worfhip of God as 
ircongrusus to a divine natures and a ditparagement 
to the deity. i Stilling fleet. 

2. Inconfiitent ; abfurd. 

INcONGRUOUSLY. adv. [fronvincongs uous. } 
Improperly; unfitly. . | 

InconnexeDiy. adv. [ix and connexi) 
Without any connexion or dependance. 
Little ufed. 

Oxhers aftribed hereto, asa caufe, what perhaps 

but cafually or éaconnexedly fucceeds. Brown. 
IncolNSCIONABLE. adj. (in and coxfctona- 
ble.) . Void of the fenfe of good and 
evil: without influence of confcience. 
Not unfed: , 

So inconfcionable are thefe common people, and 
fo \ntle feeling have they of God, or theitown foul’s 
good. Speafer. 

Inconsequence. nf. [incenfeguence, Fr. 
inconfeguentia, Latim} Inconclufivenefs; 
want of juft inference. 

This he beftows the name of many ‘fallacies upon 5 
and runs on with “thewing the incon/equence of it, 
as though he did in earnelt believe it were an imperti- 
nent anfwer. Sihing fleet. 

Inco’nseQuent. adj. [in and con equens, 
Lat.} Without juft conclufion; without 
regular inference. 

The ground he affumes is unfound, and his illation 
from thence deduced yok be Hakewil!. 

Mea reit'not in falfe apprehenfions without absurd 
and izconfequent dedutions from fallacious founda- 
tions, and snifapprehended. mediums, erecting con- 
clufions no way inferrible from theirjpremites.» | 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
InconsDERABLE. adj. (in and confidera- 
ble} Unworthy of notice; unimportant; 
mean ; of little value. f 


L amantincónfideràble fellow, and know nothing. 
Denbam. 


may. at fome 
the_greatetk. 
: i ; L’ Efirange. 

Cafting my eyes upon the ants, San nual taken 
up with a thouland cares, very inconfiderable wiih 
refpet to us, but of thesgreate 


The moh inconfiderable of creatures 
time or other come to revenge ivelf upon 


and’ comets perform their mo- 

and ‘with lefs retiitance, in ‘this 

which tille all 
Mo 


May not planets 
tions more ‘freely, 
ethereal medium chan in any Huid, 


INCoNst'DERABLENESS« ef. [ from izon- 


INCONSIDERATE. adj. [inconfideré} Fi miu- 


importance, fur them, 
sliey appeared to me worthy of my curiofity. Add- 


IN Ic 

ffoes adequately without leaving any pores, and by 
confequence is muchidenler than quicafilver or gold ? 
And may notits rebance be fo fmallasto be in o/i- 
devuble? js iy Nettton, 
, IY we were under any real fear of the papitts,art 
would be hard to think usfo itupid: not ta! berequally 
appreheniiveswith. others, ince, we arelikelysto;be 
the greate(tfullesces i but welook upon them sto »be 
altogether, as inconpderable ast: womenjand chil- 
dren. z Swift. 

Let nofin appear finall or-éxconfiderable by which 
an almighty God is offeaded, and eternal) faivation 
endangered... i sinit o t Ragen 


r te 
PERE as 
2S Abfurdity in Argument or narration ; at- 
 gument ormarrstivewhere one! part dse 
| Mtrogs the arber; felf-contradiction. > 
Bicone Unt. te a ERT 


+ Mutability of temper, ang ineinfiflen:y with out- 


| Felvsspuis the creatett weakaels of human MILE. 


jain MA ameve) a a? hoving overt DORE 
' Ti'a man would regifter al} liis opinions upon, ie 


i oo ; a oR? : BA. = 
l politicks, reiigion aad learning, what a 


- 


| 
cal dudle of 
| incon fifencies and contradictions would appear atlatt. ~ 
f . f t i Swifts 
4. Uniteadinefs ; changeablenefs, ~° 7 ta. 
Inconsi'srent. adj. [in and confient.) 
t.dncompatible; not fuitable; incongra- 
| ous followed by with.. Jit at 
Finding no» i:iiid sof compliance, butyiharpäpro-: 
_teftations agaigit the demands, as, ‘wconiPare itn 
conteicnce, jultice, os religion, the conterence broke. 
off. aol Clarendon. 
Compofitions of this narure, when thus reitratred, 
fhew, that wifdom and virtue are far from, being iz- 
_cenpfient. with politenels and good humour. og wib 
5o o  Addifon's Frecholder, 
2. Contrary, fo as that. oneinfers:the nega- 
tion or deftruction of theother. ©" 9" 
‘WFNe idea ofan infinite Ypace sor “duration “is wery* 
obfcure] andicon Sufedy bevaule it js niadeuiip or (wo | 
parts very dilterent, W not dncouifent. sio dake. | 


3. Abfürd ; haying parts of which onc de- : 
| 


. : 

| fiderable.). Small importance. Si 
T'o thofẹ who are thoroughly, conviaced of the /7- 
, confiderqblencfs of this fhort cying lite, in comparifon 
of thactternal tate which remains for us in another 
life, the confideration of! a future happinefsits the 
moft powerful motive. — orig. Tiliofen. 
From the confideration, of our own fmallut*s and 
inconfiderablenejs, in refpect of the greatnefs and 
fplendor of heavenly bodies, let us with’ the holy 
plalmitt raife up ourhearts. à Rapor the Creaticr 


AS 


— 


confideratns, Latin. | yi 
re Carelefs ; thoughtlefs; | negligent ;“inat- 
tentive; inadvertent: ufed both of men 
and things. 
When thy incon fderate hand 
Flings ope thiscafement withmy trembling.name, 
Then think this name alive, and that thou thus 
In it offend ut -my genius.en) ‘7 ! Donne. 
li youdamentily . l 
That which nowdooks Jike jufticey will be thought 
An iucenjiderasexathnels. s Denbam’s Sup dy 
It isa very unhappy, token of our. corruption, chat 
there Mould be any fo.inconfiderate amang us as to 
facrifice morality to politicks., A:tdifon’s frecholder. 
2, Wanting due regard ; with of before the 
fubject. nis 
He, who Jaid down his life for the redemption of 
the tran{greflions which were, under the frit, Metta- 
ment, cannot be fo. inconfiderate of our frailties. 
| Decay of Piety. 
Inconsr'DERATELY. adv. [from axcon/t- 
deratesjos \Negligentlyig « thoughtlefsly); i 
inattentivelys TE R 
The king, tranfported with juft wrath, jincou- 
frderately Ñghting and, precipitaung the charges be- 
tore, his whole numbers came. pp, was fluin in the 
purfuit. Bacon. 
Jolephowas delightedswith Mariamns's converla- } 
tion, and endeavoured with all his art to fet out the” 
excefs of Herod's paiiion for her but when he fill 
found her cold and incredulous, he inconfideratoly 
told herthe private order he had lelt behind. .dadijor. 
INCONSIDERATENESS, 2. fo [from ineonf- 
derate.|‘Carelefinefs; | thoughtléffnefs; 
negligence; want’ of thought; inadvert- 
ence; inattention. 
It menedo knowsand believe'that there is fuch 
a being as Gcd, not’to demcan ourfelyes towards 
him, as. becomes our, relation toyhim, is great +itu- 
pidity and inconfideratend{s, Tillotjon. 
N CONSIDERA TION. a. fy {suconfideration, 
French, iz-and, coufiderationei) ài Want ot 
thought; inattention ; inadvertence. | 
S. Gregory treckonsi uncleannefs to, be the-parenti 
of blindnels of mind, érconfiderationy peceipitaney 
_ origiddinefs‘in,actions, and tell-love- aylor, 
Ixconsi'satnc.adj. {a and, confift.|, Not 
| confiltent,; iscompatible wish., Not ufed. 
\ikbe,-pouious,, aad actions ofa faree arc,all unna- 
turaly, and, ihe) manners tales that ite. inconpftir 
t with the chagagters,af Wir „Dryden:s Du ap 
INCONSITATENCE. TE ey 
Inco nosi rwroi agi d enie] 
we 2 emtig nt es oR | i= ee O a oadd 
i: Such oppofitión as that oe) propofzion 
“infers, the negation (of the, other; fuch 
contrariety: that, both cannot, be,together. 
t Wherevisa pertedt ineunfifiercybrsuxerthaywhich 
is of debtyand'that which 1s of tree gilt.tn en Seusd, 


ftroys the other. ia f 
Inconsi'sTENTLY. ade, [from inccnffent | 
1 Abfurdly ; incongruoufly ; with felt-con- 
| “tradiction. OAT r ert om 
INCO'NSOLABL E. adj. Cinconfslable,. Er- aa 
| and con/ole.} Not toebe comtortedsy-for- 
, “rowful beyond fufceptibility of comfort. 

Her women wil! ‘reprefent’ to me that the is ix- 

cenfolable, by reafon.of my unkindnets. * © Addifon. 

They take’ pleafure in ‘an obitinate’ grief in ren- 

‘dering themlelves ieanfolable. * “Piddes’s Sermons. 

INco’nsonancy. 2/0 [in and confonancy J 
: J , e A a TURN- -S ere 

Difagreement with iulelf. ci ms 
Inconspicuous. adj. [mand con/picuous, | 

Indifcernible ;> not “perceptible by™ the: 

Yt tt vd bde hc e oibpate a at pS t 

When an excellent experimenter had taken pains 
in accurately filiing up a tube of mercury, we tound. 
that yet there remained ftore of incen{picucus bub-. 

DOSTANE ROLE] nd Boyle. 
INCO'NSTANCY. xe fr [inconflantia, Lat. in 
rf couftantce, Fr: from: inconftant.]) 216% 
ir. Unitteadinefs ; want of theady adherence ;. 

mutability of temper or affection. “+ 

l have futlered more for their fakes, more thaa 
the villainous izconffancy of man is able to bear. 
‘ S bakefpea re. 


: 


Ph Be made the mark 
For all the people's hate, the princefs” curfesy’ ") i 
And his fon's rage, ôt-the'old king’s inconfancy. | 

a ta Denbam. 

Irrefolution on the fchemes of life which offer tov 
our choice and inconflancy in purfuing them, are 
` the greatett caufes of all our unhappinels, “Addifon.. 

2. Diverfity ; diflimifitude. ~ "o 7 =n 
N Ws imuch fncoafluncy and. confufion is there in’ 
their mixtures or combinations; forlit is rare co find 
any of them pure and unmixt, Wocdward, 

INCO/NSTANT. adj. [inconflant, Fr. iñ- 

, conftans, banm ANUT, NA - 

1. Not firm in’ refolution; not ‘fteady in 
affection ; various, of inclination; .want- 

{ ing perfeverance: of perfons. 

-LHe is naturally icon /ladityy that ab marvel his) 
foul finds notfome, way to kill dhe body. 9 aSidngy. 

2. Changeable; mutable ; variable: ,..of 

: things. | adi ai ore putt h ga ah PRETEST. ; 

| o Ofwearnet by the moon, th’ jncon/lant moonj* 

: Vhat.monthly changes in her circled otb» fy) pL 

Lest that thy love prove like-wile variable, p Y 

US SON NEA es ie E pede aee 


INCON$U'MABL Eo 


i 


Ze 
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| PoNuCe 

Ixconsu'’Masir. adj. (im; and; coafume.] 

` Bs ate Ty! & ' i sve i 

à $ ARUN valle i pbs and Coats, 

[ pro mabe oy Be, ad yea se 3 

Ixconsu'sPTIRLEDAN fre and cor umnp 
FAR Ri eg. aaa i 

` 1s air So peel ty ols pent; ‘not tol 

Ught tgan end; not to be deftroyed 

aby fire. This feems a more elegant word 


> 


we) thdnetnconfumabless © a 
> © Before 1 zive'any anfwer to this objection of pre- 
-drer 


‘ inccnfumptible lights, I would 
Y etledtan iddubredtvetbeed) Ps D7 


“Inc ‘TE'sT A BLE. 


ladly fee thel 
dy ae 


y Ts y qag 
adj. [ uconteftable, Fr. in 
Ho bedil ute 


and core.) Nor to be difputed’;’ not 
DMadmiteing debate; ‘uncontrovertible. i 


_ Our own being furnishes us” with ian ‘evident and f 


incoat tle proofof'a Deity; and | believe no body 
scam avoid the cogency OP it, who will ‘carefully at- 
stend tote © eee Lies sergnt ihai ii ’ 
Ixcox TE!sPa BLY. adv. [from incante fa-! 
i ie, oa i ry io 1 bE? ie 
Ael batshly +, vacontrovertibly. 
CONTIGUOUS, adj. [in and contiguous. | 
» ot touching cach other ; not joined to-| 
` ‘gether. a a | 
„så Whey, feomed part.of fmall bracelets, confitting of 
gecaually little izecmignoxs beads. ~ Bayle.) 
Tea! NVUPNENCE cide u. f. [incontinentia, Lat. 
Enco'xtinewev. (| ine and ‘continence. } 
„Inability to refrain the’ appetites; un-' 
nehati e arpir 
The cognizance of her ircontinency ; ' 
Is this; the hath bought the name of whore thus 
desrly, n oee ssj Shak. 
_ Bur beauty, like the fair Hefperla™ tree, 
“\ Laden with blooming gold, had need the guard 
Or dragon-watch with uniuchanted eye, 
\ Vo fave her bloffoms, and defend her fruit 
+» From the rath hand of bold incontinence. 


Milton. 
_ “This is my detence; : 
~“ Lpleas’dmyfelf, | thunn'd iwcontineree, 
| And, urg'd by ttrougedefires, indulg’d my fenfe: 
. d : . Dryden. 
The words fine vefe Dianam agree better with 
Tavia, who hed the fame of chattity, than with ei- 
thier oft he Julias, who were both noted for iaconti- 
Vnency. l l _ Dryden. 
INCO STINENT. adj. [inctntines, Lat. in 
and continent.) j 
t. Unchatte; indulging unlawful pleafure. 
“Te thete degrees have they made a pair of ftairs to 
marriage, which they will climd incontine:t, or elfe 
be incontinent pelore Marriage. Sbakefpeare. 
Men thall be lovers. of theit’ own’ felves, fife ac- 
cufers, nigel fierce. a Timi. 3. 
s. shonning delay’; - immediate. - This is 
a meaning now obfolete. 
Ther ren towards tie far rebounded mife, 
~ To weet what wight to loudly ded Jament; 
Varo the place they came inmesmiixent, Fais ry, Q. 
Cote, mourn with ine forwhat | dolament, 
~ And pn fallen black incantinenr, SEak. RAN. 
© Me fays he will return incontinent. Shakefp. 
lucs IN ENTLY. ado. [from incentinent. | 
I. Unchafttely >) without refraint of the 2p- 
= petites. | 
24 Immediately ; at once. An. obfelete 
fenfe. | Spenfer. 
_ The-caufe of this war is no other than that we 
will rot incemtizen-ly (ub mit vurfelves to cur neigh. 
bose iat Pyle tow to Bayard. 
Ineontinently V left Madrid, ard have been dogged 
aod wayiaid through feveral nations. 
r Pa 2 60), Arbxthnot and Pope. 
LNCONCROVERTIBLE. adi. (in and contro- 
verticle.| Andifpatable; «not to be dif- 
. put wl. g 5 p i 
IncontTROVE’sTIBIY. adv. (from incontro 
wertrle.} To .a degree veyond contro- 
verly or difpute. | 
The fletrew is Jaesntroverribly the Frimitive 


4 - 
2 “Broun, 


Locke. l 


» has orce placed it? , + 
m 1 Coctider the-difptoportion) between’ the wortt ir- 


y and fureft text to rely upon ; and to preferve the fame 
uncorrupt, there hath been"ufed the highett caution 
humanity could invent. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

Inconve’NIENCE. } ws Fo inconvenient, 

F - 


en. ee a 
InconveNniENneyY? ich. 
>. s È DTO Bee iine ‘7.2 


P 


| Pod |. a 7 iwe_ti : ° 
7/4. Unfitrtfs; inexpedience. 


Re 


'Thev plead ‘againtt the: inconvenience, not the 
)uinlawfiilnefs of popith appare? $ and againft the in- 
convenience, not the unlawtuloefs of ceremonics In: 
buriah 5: tows. ASO z i . sHooker, 
2. Difadvantage; caufe of uneafinefs ; difi- 
ty 


itfelj.. 4 Tillatfon, 

= The tresnvenienceof old age makes kim incapa- 
ble of corporal pleafures. Dryden. 
~» Wonk odt quicknefs of fenfation be andnconte- 
rience to a: anima! that must Jie ttill where pance 

oc ke. 


fenventencies that attend incompliance with men, 
-and the cternal difpleafure of Gad. | Regers. 
We are freed trom many inccmvcniruces, and we 
enjoy feveraliadvantages. 7 ` Atterbury. 
The things of another world, being diftant, ope-| 
rate’but faintly upon Us: to remedy this incomue- 
niency, we muft frequently revolve their certainty | 
and importance, , Atterbury. | 
INCONVENIENT. adj. [inconvenient, Fry in| 
and comvenicns,. Lat. | ‘ 
1. Incommodious ; difadvantageous. -| 
They lean to’ their old cultoms, though they be 
more unjuft, and more inconvenient for the common 
penple. Speafer on Ireland. 
He knows that to be inconvenient, which we 
falfely think convenienrfor us. Smalridge. 
2. Unfit; inexpedient. * ` eee 
We are not to look that the church should change 
her public laws, although it chance shat for fome par- 
ticular men the fame be found imccavenient, elpe- 
cially when’ there-may be other remedy againit par- 
ticular inconveniences. s Moker, 
Inconve'nrentTiy. adv. [from inconve- 
nient. | 
1. Unfitly ; incommodioufly. 
2. Unfeafonably. Ainfawor th, 
INCONVE'RSABLE. adj, {in and conver/a- 
bie.]  Incommunicative;; ‘ill qualified by 
temper for converfation ; unfocial. 
He is a perfon very inccnterfable, More. 
Inconve'ryi on Eadj. [in and cemvertibic. } 
Not tranfinutable ; incapable of changer. 
It entereth not the veins, but taketh leave of te 
pérmeant parts, and accompanieth the inccarvestible 
_ portion unto the tiege. Brows. 


Ixconvi'xcipie.ads. [in and convincible. ] 
Not. to be conyjnced; nots capable of 
conviction. 

Inconvi'ncisry. adv. [from ixconwinci- 

ble.) Without admitting conviétion. 
ie is injurious unto knowledge obftinately and 
inconvineioly to fide with any one, Brown, 

Inco'xy. adj. [perhaps from.ia and conn, 
to. know. | | 

t. Unlearned; artlefs. “This fenfe is ùn- 

« certain. 

2. In Scotland» it denotes. mifchievoufly 
unlucky ; 25, he’s an ézcony fellow. ‘This 
feems to be the*meaning of Shake/peare. 

O' my troth, mok tweet jelis, moft imcony vulgar 
wil 
When it comes fo fmoothly off. Shakefpeare. 

Incomrorar. adj: [in and corporal.) Im- 
material; diftinét from matter; difting 
from body. 

Why dost thou bend thine eye on vacancy, 


PT INCORPORATE, v. a 


6. To embody ; 


INCE 


And with th’ izcorperal air do'ft hold difcourfe? 
Shakef. 
Learned men have not refolved us whether light 
be corporal’or éxcorpsral: corporal they fay it can- 
not be, becaufe then it would neither pierce the 
air, not folid diaphonous bodies, and yet every day 
we fee the air itlightened : fyccrfor2/ it cannot be, 
becaufe fumetimes it affecteth the fight with offence. 
Raleigh. 
ĪNCORPORA'LITY. m fi fincorporalité, Ùr. 
froni incorporal) ` Ymmaterialnefs; di- 
ftinétnefs trom body. 
INCO'R PORALLY. adu., [from é:corporal.} 
Without matter; immaterially. 


[incorporer, 

“French. ] 

1. To mingle different ingredients fo as 
they fhall make one mafs..". 


A fifteenth part of filver, incorporate with gold, 
will not he recovered, except you put'a greater quan- 


tity of filver to draw it to the lets, Bacor:. 
Who the fwelling clouds in bladders tics, 
To mollify the ttubborn clods with rain) 
And (catter’d duft ixcor porate again 2 É 
Sandys, 


2. To conjoin .infeparably, as one body? 

! Villainous thoughts, Roderigo, when thefe mv. 
Cyalities fo maral the way, hard athand comes the 
mafter and main exercile, ine izcor porate conclution 

Shakefpeare's Othello. 

By your leaves, you fhall not ftay alone, * + * 

'Till holy church incorporate two inone. Shake/p. 

Upon my knces 

I charm you, by that’great, vow y 

Which did incorporate and make us one. Shak-/. 
Death and I B Srrheu) > 

Are found eternal, and incorporate both. — Milton. 

3. To form into a corporation, or body 
politick.” In this fenfe they fay in Scorn 
land, the incorporate trades in any com- 
munity. Dakako ns 

The apoftle affirmeth plainly of all men thHrifisn, 
that be they Jews or Gentiles, bond’ or free, whey are 
all incorporated into one company, they all make but 
one body. i Hacher . 

The fame is incorpcrated with a majority, and 
nameth burgeffes to parliament, Carer 

4. To unite; to affociate. 

It is Cafca, one incorporate 
To our attempts. Shake/p. Fulius Crfar, 

Your mof grave belly was deliberate, ; 

Not rath, ‘like his accufers, and thus anfwer'd ; 
True is it, my incorporate friends, quoth he, 

That I receive the general food at firit, 

Which you do live upon, Sbakefp, Coriolanns. 

The Samant did not-fubdue a country to put the 
inhabitants to fire and fword, but to incorporate thera 
into. their own community. Addifon’s Freeh. 

5+ To work into another mafs. 

All this learning is ignoble and mechanical amorg 

them, andthe Confutian only etfential and incor pus 
ratean their government. Tempe. 
to give a material form, 
Courtefy, that feemed incor porated in his hearr, 
would not be perfuaded by danger to offer any offence. 
Sidney. 
The idolators, who worflipped their images as 
gods, fuppofed fome fpirit to be incorporated therc- 
in, and fo to make together with it a perfon fit to 
receive worthip, Suilling fleet. 


To INCO'RPORATE. t. 7. 


1. To unite with fomething’ elfe.. It is 
comnionly ‘followed by with. 


Painters colours and aihes do better incorporate 
with oil. hacen. 


Itis not univerfally truc, that acid falts and oils 


will not incorporate or mule. Boyle. 
Thy foul 

In real darknels of the body dwells, 

Shut out from outward lighr, 

W’ incerpcrate with gloomy night. Milton, 


2. Sometimes it has y/o. 


It finds the mind unprepoffeded with any former 
Notions, and fo cafily gains upon the allent, grows up 
with it, and fincerporates into it. Scura. 


6 M2 Inco/’RPORKAT:- 


rN € 
INco'RPORATE. adj. [and corporate.) Im. 
material; anbodied. ‘Thisis now drfufed 
to avoid confufion, frcorporare ‘bemg ra- 
ther ufed of things mingled. 
Mofes forebore to fpcak of angels, and things in- 
vifible and incorporate. Raleigh. 
INCORPORATION. a. f. (incorporation, Fr. 
from entire f 
1. Union of divers ingredients in one mafs. 
Make proof of the sxcorporarion of iron with 
Rint; for if it can be incorporated without over great 
charge, the cheapnefs of the flint doth make the 
compound {tuff profitable. Com. 
This, with fome little additional, may further the 
intrinfick incorporation. Bacon's Natural Hif. 
2. Formation of a body politick. 
3. Adoption; union; affociation ; with 
into. 
In him. we aftually are, by our aQual incorpora- 
tion into that fociety which hath him for their pa 
er. 
IncorPoReaL. adj. (ixccrporalis, Lat. in- 
corporel, Fr. ix and corporeal.] Immaterial ; 
' unbodied. 
It isa virtue which may be called fweorporead and 


immateriate, whereof there be in nature but few, 
Bacon. 


Thus-incorporeal fpitits to fmallef forms 
Redue’d their fhapes immenfe. Milton, 

Senfe and perception mutt neceffanly proceed trom 
fome incorporeal (ubRance within us. Benley. 

IncorPoREALLyY. adv. [from incorporcad. | 
Immaterially ; without body. 

Hearing ftriketh the fpirits more immediately | 
than the other -fenfcs, aid more inconpereally than | 
the fmelling. A Bacon. 

‘Inconpore'1 ty. n.f. [ix and corporcity.} 
Immateriality ; diftinctnefs from. body. 
JoInco'rrse. v. a. [iz and corpfe.] To 
incorporate ;. to antte into one body. 

Not ufed. 
_ He grew unto his feat,. 
Ais he had been fxcorps’d and demy-natur'd | 
With the brave horfe. Sbake/pearc's Hamler. 
Excorre'cr.. ad. [in and corre.) Not 
nicely finithed; not exact; snaccurate; 
full of faults. 

The piece you think is-incorrečk:. why take it; 

P’ mall fubmiffion s. what you’d haveit,, make it: 


Pope. > 


INCORR E'CTLYs adv. [fromuxeorre?.| In- 
accurately; mot exactly. 
INCORRE'CTNESS. vf. (ae and correBre/s.] 
Inaccuracy; want of exattnefs. 
INCO/RRIGIBLE. @dj. [ incorrigible, Fr.. in 
and ‘corrégible. } 
r. Bad beyond correction; depraved. beyond: 
amendment by any means; erroneous be- 
ond hope of inftruction: of perfons. 
Provok'd by thofe incorrigible fouls, 
T left declatming in pedantick {Chools. Dryden. 
Whiltt we are incorrigible, God may insven- 
geance continue to chaftife us with the judgment of 
war. Smalridge. 
The moft violent party-men are fuch.as have hf- 
covered leaft fenfe of religion or morality; and when 


fuch are laid alide, as thallbe found fzcorrigidle, it f” 


will be no difficulty to reconcile the reft. Swift. 
z. Not capable of amendment : of things. 
Phe lofs is many times irrecoverable, and the in- 
convenience incorrigible, Mese's Divine Dialog. 
What are their thoughts of things,. but variety of 
incorrigible error? L'Eftrange. 
Inco/RniGiBLeness. 2. fa. {from incorri- 
gible.) Hopelefs depravity ; badnefs be- 


yond all means of amendment. 


What we call penitence becomes a fad atteftation i 


ai our incorrigivuenefs. Decay of Piety. 
L would no: have chiding ufed, much lels blows, 

till obitinacy aud incorriziblenc/: mae it abfolutely | 

arcelury, Locke. 


INC 
Inco’anretary. adv. [from incorrigible.) 
To a degree of depravity beyond all 


means of amendment. 
Some men appear incorvigibly mad, 


They cleanlinefs and company renounce. Rofcom: 
Incorru'pt. ) adj. (in and corruptus, 
ĪNCORRU'PTED. Latin ; incorrompu, 

" French.) 


1. Free from fonlnefs or depravation. 
Sin, that hr . ) 

Diftemper'd all things, and, of #zcorrupr, 
Corrupted. Milton's Paradife 

2. Pure of manners; honet; good. , It is 
particularly applied to a man above the 
power of bribes. 

INCORRUPTIBTITY. x. f. [inorruptibi- 
lité, Fr. from incorruptible.) Infufcepti- 
bility of corruption; incapacity of decay. 

Philo, in his book of the world’s iacorruptibi- 
lity; alledgeth the verfes of a Greek tragick poet. 
Hakewill. 

INCORRU/PTIBLE. (incorruptible, Fr. in 
and corruptible.| Not capable of corrup- 
tion; not admitting of decay. 

In fuch abundance lies our choice, l 
As leaves a greati{tore of fruit untouch’d, 
Sull hanging incorruptible. Miltcr’s Par. Left. 

Our bodies thail be changed into ixcorruprible and 
immortal fubitances, our fouls be entertained with 
the moft ravithing objects, and both continue happy 
throughout all eternity. Wake. 

IncoxRu'PTiIon. 2. fo-[incorruption, Fr. in 
and -corruptiow.| Incapacity of corruption. 


So alfo is the refurre€tion of the dead: it 1s fown | 
1 Cor, | 


tn corruption, it is railed in #mcorruprion. 
Incorru'’pTNEsS. n. f. [in and corrupt. | 

1. Purity of manners; honefty ; integrity. 

Probity of mind, integrity, and incorruptnefs of 


manners, is preferable to fine parts and fubiile {pecu- 
lations. hood ward, 


| 2. Freedom from decay or degeneration. 


ToIncra'ssaTE. Vea. [inandcraffus, Lat. | 


To thicken; the contrary to attenuate. 
lt thereork be too light to fink undet the furface, 
the body of water may be attenuated with fpirits of 
wine; if too heavy, it may be incraf/ared with falt. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Acids diffolve or attenuate,-alcalics precipitate or 
incraffate. Newton's Optichs. 
Acids, fuch as are auftere, as unripe fruits, pro- 
duce too. great a ftricture of the fibres, iacra flute 
and coagutate the fluids; trom whence pains and 
rheumatifm. Arbuthnot. 
INCRASSA"TION. n. f- [from incrafa:e.) 
1. The aft of thickening. . 
2. The ftate of growing thick. 
Nothing doth conglaciate but water; for the de- 
termination of quickfilver is fixation, that of milk 
coagulation, and that of oilincraffatiuz, ` Brown. 


Incrlassa‘ttve. ne f\ {from incrafate. | 


Having the quality of thickening. 
The two latter indicate reftringents to ftaunch, 
and incraffatives to thicken the blood, blurry. 


To Increase. v. n. [in and crefco, Lattn. | | 


1. To grow more in number, or greater in 
bulk; to advance.in quantity ‘or value, 
or in-any quality capable of being more 
onlefs. 

Hear and obferve to do it, that it may be well with 
thee,.and that'ye may jaceea/e mightily. 
Deut ri. 3. 


Profane and. vain babbling will ere unto un- | 
2 ‘Fim. it. 16. | 


‘podlinets. 
From'fifty to threefcore he lofes not'much in fancy;. 

and judgment,.the cect of obfervation, Rill fer taf s. 

U 

Henrv,.in knots,.involv’d his Emma’s A 

Uponithistree ;, andyasythe tender mark, 

Grew with the year, and widen’d with the bark = 

Venus had heard the virgin’s foft addrefs, 

That’ as the wound'the palio might increafe. Prior, 


5 


LA. | 


FNC 
Ti To be fertile. 4 p " Th 
__ Fiihes are more numeroos or dacreafing than beane 
or birds,’as appears by theirnumerous pawn. tiie. 
To Incre’ass. v. a. [See Excrease. 
To make more or. greatets. «) l 
Hye thee feom this flaughter-houfe;.. |. 5 
Left thou increa/e the number of the dead. Shate/p. 
He hath increa/ed in Judah mouroing and lamen- 
tation. à - Sam. 
A will inereafethe famine... . Ezeh, v. 16. 
1 wallincrea/e them with men like a flack; y 
a pa Ezek uxxvi. 
It erves to increafe that treafure, or to preferve ie. 
; i Temple, 


- - 
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INCRE'ASE. #. /. {from the verb.] ` 
1. Augmentation; the ftate of growing 
more or greater. WIDE ar PET 
For three years he Jiv’d with largeincreafe 
In arms of honour, and efteem.in peace... Dryden. 
Hail, bards triumphant! born in happier days,” 
Whole honours with increafe of ages grow, -s 
As ftreams roll dowm enlarging as they flow. Pepe. 
2. Increment; that'which is added to the 
original ftock. cena sh 
Take thou no-ufury of him nos increase, 
3. Produce. nié 
The increafe of the threfhing-floor, and the ine ` 
creafe of the wine-prefs. Numb. 
As Hefiod lings, fpread waters o°er thy field, — 
Anda moft jot and glad increafe ‘twill yield.. Derk: 
Thofe grains which grew produced an /ncreafe be- 
yond expectation. Mortimer’; Hufandry. 
4. Generation. * 
Into her womb convey fterility ; 
Dry up in her the organs of increafe, à 
And from her derogate body ncvcr-fpring 
Shuke/p. 


A Babe. 
All the iacrea/e of thy houfe thall die inithe flower 


Levit. 
> 


ç. Progeny. 


of their age. » e Samuil. 
Him young Thoafa bore, the bright /ncrea/e 
Of Phorcys. Pepe's Odyffcy. 


6. The ftate of waxing, or growing full 
orbed». Ufed cf the moon. ¢ 
Seeds, hair, nails, hedges and herbs wil! grow 
foonett, if fet or cutin the ixerva/e of the moon. 
Bacon's Natural Hiffary, 
Incre'aser. 2. f. [from increafe.] He 
who increafes. 
Increa'rep. aaj. Not created... 
Since the defire is infinite, nothing but theabfoe 
lute and izcreated Infinite can adequately fill it., 

l Cheyne, 
[NCREDIBULITY. n. fo [iacredibilites Er] 
The quality of furpaffing ‘belief. v) 

For objects of increaisitity, none are fo removed: 
from all appearance of truth as. thofe of Corneille’s 
Andromeda. _ Dryiten, 

INCREDIBLE. odj. [incredibilis, Lat.» Sur- 
pafling belief; not to be ul yi 


The thip Argo, that there might was nce 
diéle thing in this fable, fpoke tothem. alcigh, 
Prefenting things impofiible to view, À ‘ 
They wander through incredible to'true. Granville. 


INCRE'DIBLENESS, wv. J. [from incredible. } 
Quality of being not credible. i 
Incr e'DIBLY. adv. [from incredible] Tm 

a manner not to be believed. 
ÍNCREDU'LITY, 2, /..[ixeredulité, French. ] 
Quality of not believing ;. hardnefs of 
belief.. 
He was more large in ‘the dcfeription of Paradife, 
“to take away all feruple tromche incredulity of future, 
ages. Raleigb, 
Incre/puLovus..ady..f incredule, French ; ‘in- 
credulus, Latin.] Hard of belief; re- 
fufing ‘credit. 
kam not altogether izexedz/ous but'there may be 
fuch candles as are made of falamander’s wool, being 
a‘kind of mineral which whiteneth in the burning, 
and confumeth not. Bacon. 
INCRE/DULOUSNESS» 


Tree b/DULOUSNESS. 7. Ji from incredu- 
~ © lous] Hardnefs of belief ; incredulity. 
IxcreneaBce, adj. [in andecremo, Latin. | |; 
` Not-confumable by fire. > © i3- | 
‘If trom the kia of the) falamander ithefe: irere- 
_ mabi pieces are compoled. Brown's Vulgar Brrcars. 
IncerMent. me fe (incrementum, Latin. | 
P Aof growinggreater. — aac 
“== Divers conceptions are concerning the Nile’s én- 
“* erement, or inundation. “Brown's Vulgar Errours. |, 
2, Increafe; matter added. 
: ‘his Rratum tsexpanded at top, ferving as the 
“feminary that furnifheth matter ‘tor the tormauon 


and increment of animal and vegetable bodies. 
Did 6 Koodward. 


cxlcated, becaule we are too apt to forget it. 
Artrerbury. 
‘Homer ‘continually ixcaleates morality and piety 
tothe Gods." Brown's Noter‘ta Pope's Odyffey. 
iIncugca’rion. x. fa from" rreulcate. | 
The act of impreffing by frequent’ admo- 
nition ; admonitory repetition. | 
INCULT. adj. [inculte, French; incultus, 
Latin.] Uncultivated; untilled. 
Her foreftsshuge, 9° t 
Incult, robuit and tall, by Nature’s hand 
Planted of old. Thomfon's Autumn. 
lncu'LPaBLy. adj, [iz and calpabilis, 
Latin. ] Unblameable; not reprehenfible. 
Ignorance, Jo tar-ds sit may be relolved into! na- 
turalinability, is a8 to men, at leat izcu/pabley and 
confequently wot the object of tcorn, but pity. 
South, 


InCulLpanty. adv. [iz and culpabilis, 
Latin.j Unblameably ; without blame. 


_- 


Produce. 
Thre orchard loves to"wave 
With Winter winds: the loolen’d roots now drink 
= ‘Large incremcet, earnelt ot happy years. Poillips. 
TolwerePate. v. a. [iercpo, Latin. ] 
. To chide; ‘to reprehend. ~ei 
IĪNCREPATION. x. f. [increpatio, Latin.] 
Repreherfion ; ‘chiding. 
-The admonitiors, fraternal or. paternal, of his 
fellow’Chriftrans, orof the governors of rhe church, 
_ then more publick reprchentions and increpations: 


Hammond, 

To Incru'st. i w.a. finerufto, Latin; 

JorIncru’state. f- sacriufier, Fr.) To 

cover with an additional coat adhering to 
the internal matter. 

The finer part of the wood will be turned into air, 
And the grofferitick baked and incrufate upon the 
fades of the veilel. Bacon. 

Some rivers bring forth fpars, and other ‘mineral 

` matter, fo-as to coves.and incruf the ftones. 
Wocdward. 

Save but ourarmy; and let Jove incru/? 

Swords, pikes, and guns, with everlatting ruft. 


53. 


f ‘condition has imwincibly, and ‘therctore inculpably, 
expofed him. South. 
Incu’maency. im. /.\[from recumbent, } 
t. The att of-lying upon another. 
z. The ftate of keeping a benefice. 
Thefe fines are only tobe paid to the bithop, during 
his incumbency in the fame fee. if 
INCUMBENT: adj. [incumbens,. Latin. ] 
1. Refting upon ; ving upon. 
Thes with expanded wings he Reers his flight 
Aloft, iweumbemt on'the-dufky air, 
That felt unulualweight, Milton's Paradife Laf. 
‘Phe afcending parcels of air, ‘having ‘now 'little 
more thdn ‘the weight of the incumbent water to 
furmount, were able both fo to-expand themfelves as 
to'fill up that part'ofi thespipe which they pervaded, 
and by prefling every way againit the ides of -it, ,to 
lift upwards with them what water they found above 
them. Boyle. 
With wings expanded wide ourfelves we'll rear, 
And fy incumbent on the dutky ait. Dryden 
Here the rebel giants lye ; 
And, whento move th’ incumbent load they try, 
Afcending vapours on the day prevail. ‘Addi on. 
Mau is the deitin'd prey 
OF peftilence, and o’er hiz guilty domes 
She draws a clofeimcumbent cloud of death. 


jÀ TLomfon. 
z. Impofed as a duty. 
All men, truly zealous, will perform thofe good 


works that ate incumbent on all Chriftians. 
Spratt’s Sermons, 
There is a double duty incumbent upon us in the 
exercife of our powers. L*Effrange. 
Thus, if we. think and a, we thall. thew our- 
felves duly mindful not only of the advantages we 
receive from thence, but of the obligations alfo 
which are Jxcuarbent upon us. Atterbury. 


Incu'MBent. 2./. [incumbens, Latin.] He 
who is in prefent poffeffion of a benefice. 


In many places the whole ecclefiaftical dues are 
| inlay hands, and the incumbent lieth at the mercy 
of hie patron. Swift, 
YoIncu'mper. va. [encombrer, F rench.] 
| To embarrafs. Sce Excumber. 
My caufe ts call'd, and that long look'd for day 
ls still incumber'’d with tome newdelay. Dryden. 
ToINCU'R vi a. [tneurro, Latin. } 
1. To become liable to a*punifhment or re- 
prehenfion. 
l have imewrred difpleafure’ from inferiors for 
giving way to the faults of others. Hayward, 
They, .not obeying, 
Incurr'd, what could they lefs> the penalty; 
And manifold iarfin, deferv'd to fall. Miton. 
So judge thou ail, prefumpruous! till the wrath, 
Which thowsmcurr' iby Aying, meet thy flighe 
p Sev’nfold, and fcourge that wildom back to hell. 


ope. 

Any of thefe fun-like bodies inthe centers of tie 
feveral vortices, are fo incruflated and ‘weaked as 
to be carried about in the vortex of the-true fun. 

Cheyne. 

The field was purchafed by Woodward, whois- 

crafled ii with a new ruf. Arbuthnot.and Pope. 
Incausta’tiow. 2. fe [incrujlation, Fr. 

from incruflo, Latin | An adherent co- 

vering; fomething fuperinduced. 

Having fuch a prodigious ftock of marble, their 
chapels are.laid over with fuch a rich variety of in- 
fruffations a: cannot be found in any other part. 

Addon on Italy, 


To Vucupare. v. w. [incubo, Latin.] ‘fo 


fie upon eggs. 

Incubation, n. f. [incubation, French : 
incubatio, Lat.) ‘The att of fitting upon 
eggs to hatch them. x 

Whether that vitality was by incubation, or how 
e'fe, is only known to God. Raleigh, 

‘Birds have eggs enough at firit conceived in them 
to ferve them, allowing fuch a proportion for every 
year as will ferve for one or two incubations. Ray. 

When the whole tribe of birds by incubation pro- 
duce their young, itis a woaderful deviation, shat 
„fome few families ould do it in a more novercal 

° Der bam, 
_ As the white of an'egg by incubation, fo can the 
ferum by the alion of the fibres be attenuated. 
i , Arbuthnot. 
Į NCuBUS. n. f. (Latin; incude, French. ]) 
l'he nightmare. 

The incubus tean inflation of the membranes of 
‘the ttomach, which hindere*the Motion of the dia- 
“phragma, lungs, and pulfe, with a fenfe of a weight 
epprefling the breait. Floyer. 

Fo INCU'LC ATE. v. a. finculco, Latin; 
inculguer, French.} To imprefs by fre- 
genni admonitions; to enforce by con- 

“Rant repetition, — 
Maaii¢h truth may deferve fometimes to be 


in- 


As to errors or infirmities, the frailty of ‘man’s 


Suif;, 


Milcn. 

They had a full perfuafisethat not to do it were 
to defert God, and confequeatly toinem damnation. 
South. 


INC 


|2. To occur; to prefs on the fenfes: with 


40.0% Jato. 

The.motions of the minute.parts of bodies arein- 
vilible, and ézcur. not-to the eye; but yet they aresto 
be deprehended by experience. Bacon. 

The mind of man,- even in fpirituals, aéts with 
Corporeal dependence ; and fo is he helped or hins 
dered in. its operations according to the differeut 
quality of external objeéts that incur into the fentes.. 

South. 

[ncuraBtLITY. 2. f. fincurabilité, Fr. 

from ricurable.| Impoflibility of cure; 
utter infufceptibility of remedy. 

We'll inltantly open a door to the manner of a 
proper and improper confumption, together with the 
Feafon of the frcurability of the former, and facile 
cure of the other. . Harvey. 


INGCURWBLE. adj. (incurable, Fr. insand 


curable.) Not admitting remedy; not to 
be removed by medicine ; irremediable ; 
hopelefs. 
Paufe not; for the prefent time’s fo fick, 
That prefent medicine muft be miniftred, 
Or overthrow incurable entues. Shake/peare. 
Stop the rage betime, 
Before the wound do grow incurable; 
For being green, there is great hope of help. 
Shakefprare, 
Aifchirrus isnot abfolutely axcunadle, becaufe it 
has been knows that freith patture has cured it in 
cattle. Arébuthnse. 
hf idiots and lunatickscannot be found, incurables 
may be taken,intosthe hofpital. Swift. 


Incu’RABLENESS. zu fe [from incurable. | 


‘State of not admitting any cure. 


In’cu’RABLY. adv, [ from ivcurabke.) With- 


out remedy. 
We cannot know it ip or ienat, ‘being incurah/y 
ignorant. he 


Incu'nrous. adj. fin and suricus.] Neghi- 


gent; inattentive. 
The Creator did not.beftow fo much {kill upor 
his creatures, to be leaked upon with a-carelofs.iae 


LurisMs eye. Derban, 
He feldom atthe Park appear’d ; 

Yet, not incuricus, was inclia’d 

To know the converfe of mankind. Swift. 


Incu’aston, w, f. [from incurro, Latin. } 
I. Attack ; mifchievous ‘occurrence. 

Sins of duily incur/iom, and fuchias human frailty 

is unavoidably liable to, South, 

2. [Jncurfion, French.) Invafion wichout 


conqueft ; inroad ; ravage. 

Spain is very weak at home, or very flow to move, 
when-they (uftercd a finall tices of Brglith.to'make 
an hoftile juvaGon or dncurfiony upon their havens 
and roads. CIM» 

Now the Parthian king hath gacher'd allhis hof 
Againit the Scythian, whole iizeurfions wild 
Have wafted.Sogdiana Wilton, 

The incurjons of the Goths dfordered the aifairs 
of the Roman empire. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

IncuRva'’rion. xe f [from incurvo, 
Latin. ] 

te The act of bending or making crooked. 

2. State of being bent; curvity; crooked- 


nefe. 
One paft moving while the other refte, one would 
think, fhould caufe an iñcurvution in the line. 
Glanville, 
3. Flexion of the body in token of reve- 


rence. 
He made ufe of acts of worthip which God “hath 
appropriated ; as imcurvarion, and facrifice, 
Stilling fert 
To ÜNCU'RVATE. v. aè [incurvo, Latin. ] 
'Tobend ; to crook. i 
Sir laac. Newton has thewn, by feveral experi- 
ments ot rays palling by the edgesof bodies, that they 
aic incurvated by the action of thele bodies. 
Cheyne, 
Incu’avity, nef. (from incurvus, Latin. ] 
Crookednefs, 


IND 


Crookednefs; the ftate of bendingin- 


ward, 

The incurvity of a dolphin muft be taken not 
really, but in appearance, when they Yeap above water, 
and fuddently fhoot down asain : ftrairbodies, in a 
Yudden motion, protruded ‘obliquely downward, ‘ap- 
pear cronked. ~ l ‘Brown. 

To INDAGATE? t'a. ‘[iadago, Latin. | 
To fearch ; to beat out. th ilies 
Inpaca’rion. 2, fS. [from sndagate.] 

Search ; enquity ; examination. 

Veraceifus directs us, in the izdagaiion of colours, 

to have an cye.principally upon falts. e 


z 


Part hath been difcvered by himfelf, and fome by l ir 
: npeE'en. ado. ix and deed} o] |. 8. 


* buman indagation, ~~ _ Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
IypaGa'tor..2./.. [idagator, Latin.], A 
feargher ; an enquirér; an.examincr. 
bin The nua bepvof ethe-elements.of bodiessrequires to 
be.tearshed into by fuck iKiltul ‘atazstors ot atu 
AE lia aa See 
Ta INDART. v n. [iz and dart.) To dart 
in; to {trike in. in e- 5 
17) JO5K ‘to like, if looking liking move; ~ 
But no more detp will I indart tninceye, 
' Thm your content gives fitength to make it fly. 
Shake/peaie. 
To INDE'BT U.a. 
1. To put into debt. 
2. ‘To obliges to put under obligation. 
Forgive us our fins, for we forgive every one that 
3s indebred to us. Luke; xi. 4. 
+ a ' “He for himfelf 
Indebted and undone, has nouehtto'brings) AZilren, 
siete This bleit-alliance may” 4 Ki 
Th’ indebted nation bounteoully!repaye, | 
Inn's erp, participal adjs {in and debt. | 
Obliged by fomething received; bound 
to.rethitution ; having incurred a debte It 
has: to before the perfon to whom the 
~debt is due, ‘and “for before the! thing re- 
ceived. — pi 
“Jf che courfe'of politick affairs cannot'in any good 
~eourfe go*forward withouttie! inttruments, and that 
which fitteth them be their virtues, let polity"ac- 
knowledge itielf indebred roreligion ; ‘godlincfs: being 
the chiefeit top and well*ipring of -all ‘true virtues, 
“even as God is of all things. Ficoker, 
Few coifidershow much we are indebted to gaë 
verniment, becaufe tew pcan reprefcat how wretched 
mankind would be without ie, Atterbury. 
Let us reprefent to our fouls the love and bencti- 
cence for which we daily-ftand indebted to God. 
7 . pay Repers. 
We are wholly-indebred for them to our anceltors. 
A Hi ° : Swift. 
Inpe'ceney. 7. f. [indecence, French] 
Any thing unbecoming ; ‘any thing con- 
trary to, good manners; fomething wrong, 
but fcarce criminal. 
He will in vain endeavour to reform indecency in 
his pupil, which he allows in himfelf. Locke, 
Inpe'cent. adj. [ indecent, French ; ix and 
decent.) Unbecoming; unfit for the eyes 
or ears. s 
Characters, where oMcene words were proper in 


eheir mouths; butivery, iadecentito be heard. 
Dryden. 


"Till thefe men.can prove thefe things, ordered by 
our church, to be either inerintically unlawful or in- 
dicont, the ule of them, as aitablithed amonett us, is 
neceilary. South, 

IspilceNtLy. ade. [from indecent. | With: 
out. decency ; in a anarner contrary to 
decency, 

Ixocs‘puous. adj, [in and deciduous. } 
Not tilling; notethed. fed» of) trees 
that do not thed their leaves in winter. 

We find the fitwe of the*fun framed with rays 
about the head, Which were the itdeciduous and ùn- 
Maken locks oF Apollo. Brown. 


Ispicty NABLE. adj. indeclinable, French; A man indefatiguóly -calous in “the fervwe of 
i 7 gaely 


reay’ 


12. Above ċummon rate. ' 


4. It is nfed. fometimes as’a flight affer- 


i 


IND 
’ 

iudrclinabilis, Latin, ] Not waried. by. ter- 
minations. ei see | 
Pondo is, an..éndeclimable word, and whensit is 
joined to numbers itdignifies Jida. rbutbnot. 
InDECO’ROYS, aay. [azdecorus, Latin. |, In2 

decent; unbecomings -srp fie of T 
What.can: be. more izdecorows than for a creature 
to, violate the commands, and trample upon the 
authority, of that awful Excellenceto whom-he owes: 
his life? ` l i t Norris. 
Ixnpeco'Rum. #. f. [Latin.] “Indecency ; 


fomething unbecoming. 
The folt addrefs, the caitigated grace, 
Are indecorums in thé modern matd. = 19 Dounp. 


r. In'reality; in trith; in'verity’ "7 
© © Yet loving, indeed, and therefore conftant: S¥drey. 
‘Though'fuch atfembliesshe had #deed for reli- 
‘gion’s Sake, hurtful neverthelefs they may prove, as | 
well in regard of “their nci? to ferve-the turn of | 
hereticks andduch as privily; will yentureyto infil 
"thcir poifon into new minds. z1 Elaker. ! 
Some, wlio have not deferved judgment ofideaih, 
have been for their good’s fake caught up and car- 
ried frait to the bough: \a thing iadced very’ pitiful 
and ‘horrible, sA _ Spenfer. 
“This ufe is em- 


’ 
: 
f 
: 
j] 


phatical ~ t 
Then didit thou utter, l ami your’s for ever: 
Tis grace indeed. ` i Shakefpeare. 
Borrows'in mean affairs, his fubje€ts'pains ; >i 
But things of weightand confequence ixdeed, 
Himfelfidothein his chamber them debate. Davies. 
Such fons of Abraham, how, highly foever they 
may .have the luck ‘to be thought of,, are tar, from 
being Mraelitesfindeed.» s's South. 
I were.a beatt, iaderd, to do you wrong, 
J who have lov’d andshonour'd you fo long. Dryden. 
‘This is to be granted:that. A particle of 


connection. 

This limitation, fxdeed, of our author will fave 
thofe the labour. who would, look for Adam's heir 
amongft the ‘race of brutes; but will very little. con- 
‘tribute to the difcovery of ong next heir amongit 
men. Locke. 

Some fons indeed, fome very few we fee, 

Who keep themfelves from this infe@ion free. 
Dryden. 

There is nothing in» the world more generally 
dreaded, and ‘yet ‘Icfs ‘to be feared, than death ; in- 
deed, tor thofe unhappy men whole hopes terminate 
in this life, no wonder it the profpect of another 
ieemsiterrible and amazing. i Wake. 


: 
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tion or recapitulation, intas fenfehardly 
perceptible or explicable, and though 
fome degree of obfcure power is perceived. 
might, cren where it 1s properly enough 
inferted, be omitted without mi4s: 

l midid thoughe it was contederacy between the 
juggler and the two fervants 5 tho’ indcid I had no 
reaton fo to chink. ‘Baron. 

‘Vhere) isdixdeed no greatypieafure in, vifiting thefe 
magazines.of war, .atter.one has feen twoor threevol 
them. Addifen. 

5. itis ufed to note conceflion in compani- 
fons. 

Againft thefe forces were prepared tothe number 
of near one hundsed hips; not) fo great of bulk s7- 
deed, butvof.a more nimble motion. i Bacon. 

INDEFATIGABLE. adj. (indefatigabilis; in 
and defatigo, Vatin.] Unweared; .not 
tired ; not exhauftedby, labour. 

Who thall fpread his airy sttight, 

Upborne with indefatigable wings, 
Over the vatt.abrupt? i Milton. 

Phe ambitious perfon mutt rife early and fic up 
late, and purfue «his, detign with ow contianteinde- 

Sutiyublesstuendance ; he mult be, infinitely patient 

and tervile. à Souib, 

InperariGaBLY. adv. [from indefatiga- 
blew) Without westinets. 


LN, 


d a 
the church and fate, and whofe writings have highly 
deferved ofboth, X .« PEI we! Aa Yo Deydeal 


INDEEECTIBILIT Yew: J. (from indefects- 


be. The quality-of (uffering «no decays! 
of being fubjeQt. to'nordefeét digas ar 
lyvere/cres vEw adj. \finisand adefefus, 
Latin.) -Unfailing ; not tiable to! detect. 
-ordecay* SGX es} Ae uaneqvoml 
[NDEFE'ISIBL E, adj. (defail, Frénch.J' 
„Not to be cut of; nor ‘to, be “vacated; 
irrevocable. op saji ee e 
P So indefci/:ble ii Ou, ¢ + in. thole, joy: , tha, 
if we do notJell itia tcyerGon, we fha : ahd unge 


h - 
dry. 
* 
l 


> ° ` ty i el 
inveftedy be beyond the, pallibilj(y of il hy 
: 4 Deca 


CUE Dee “WA = 
(xp EFENSIBLE. adj. [in and defiu/as, Lat. Jy 
What cannoty.be,, defended. sofr main- 
tained: aroo tae) at-of abe le ae ele 
As they extend ithe tule oficonfulting:Scriptureto " 
all the ationsot.common lite, evensio tar L a 
taking up of a ttraw, fo ittis altogether falfeor inge- 
Senpibie, i e a E aSpa 
INDE'FINITE. adj. findefnitus, Lat. jue! 
fni; Be beg AIS i Sea 
e Wot determined ; not limited; not fet- 
tled. LGR pa) Kalaa po 6) Dy 
wFhough a pofition thould be wholly rejected, yet 
that negative is more pregnant ot djnettiow thay an” 
(indefinite; as athes are mare GSP ET AE Ap a lh yay 
'3 


i i con's Ejfays. 
Her advancement was left’ indefinite ; hee 
that it fhould be as great as ew ally fornier queen of 
England had.’ Fard i nL S Dacor. 
Tragedy- and »picture are* more’ narrowly-circum- 
fcribed by place and time than the epickipoemthe 
timecof thislatteis letesadefinites’ Dryden. 
2. Large beyond thescomprehenfion’ of 
man, though not abfolutely without Ji- 
mits. ic; yia rid 
Though it is not infinite, it may be: ixdehnite ; 
though, itis not boundless; iavittelt, at. may bé fo :0 
„human, comprchention.,... AE Aois Spectator. 
INDEFINITELY. adv. [from indefinite. | 
1. Without any fettled or determinate limi- 
tation. Stee res) 
We obferve that cuflom, whereunto St. Pat 
' calludeth, and. whereof .the fathers of the church in- 
theirs writings make often amention,) to: thew imire- 
! finiteiy what was donez but nutruniverfally to biud 
` _toņever,all prayers unto onc only falhivn-of utterance. 
pE N Hiker. 
We-conceive no more than the letter beareth,; that 
is, four times, or iadcfixtfely more than thrice. 
| ce eae ye PLU en, 
| A duty to which all are¥défiitely obliged,” upon 
| fome occafions, by the exprels cominand of God, ” 
Ot pete hod A e oroa 
2.. To a degrce indefinite. i yJ «i 
Tf the word he indcfiaitely extended, that.is, fo 
| faras no human inteilcét can fancy aay bounds of 
| it, when they fet whar mutt be the leait part. Ray. 
[NDE FI NITU D, kep f£.[from, sdefinite | 
| Quantity notdimited by our underitand- 
ing, though vetfinite. 9! w £6 vary 
They arifeto a ftrange and! prodigious multitude, 
| if not indefimitude, by théir'various pofitions, cont- 
binations'and conjuntonsy 2 5 ae | Hak. 
[xpexipERate.. ). adj, [indeliberé, Fr. 
[NDELI BERATED. wn and deliberated) 
Unpremeditated ; done without conh- 
deration..» 55% TEREP 
| ~ Adtions proceeding from blandifhments,rorfweet 
, perfualionsy it, they, be indilibcraied yas in children 
who want theule of reafpn, are ot prefensly fiec 
actions. | Brambadd, 
The love of God better can confit with the inseli- 
berate cominitfiens of many fins, than} with an aie) 
lowed pertiftance in anyone, - Guu, of the Tungup. 
Inpe/Liphe. adj. (indelebile, Fr. indelebi.tt, 
Lat. iv and delible. Is fhould be writtea 


indelcble. | 4 
1. Not 


1... A 
TE y te. n SO 
& Nr to he blotted out or efiged ius 
ee Wiitul perpetration of unworthy: actions bragdi 
wath indelible charatiers the name a na, AA 


>- hy heed! f e will drink the caloor’d Mil, 
Aaa priate l erent ‘Cape Telia. 
2. Nottobe annulled my 
T Ri ed tery iadeli b)2 power Tigra abpve 
to feadyato govern-this houfehold, and ta concertate 
altors and (Rewards of i 10 the world’s end, Spratt. 
INDE LICAGY. fo [im and delicacy. ] 
eee delicacy’; want of oir de- 
» Miarty 66) Ww M t ei : 
a our papers. woul! be chargeable with worfe 
-Diin iHAchicáer, ‘they Would Be immorali did you 
sf ireat deteitabls uncieannefs as'you rally tacrdmperti- 
S nenies Log peyan yp gs i Addifer. 
Inoe'n1cawe. adj. [inand clicate.| Wapt- 
ing decency ; void: of a quick fenfe of 
. , GECEMGY ie pee Aar rad.ziq T aY 
Tp em NniFica TION Z.: [from ixdemnfy. | 
r, Sceudty againft lofs or penalty. | y 
2. g Ra eA ea of, lofsor penalty. s, 
Fkn 2 MNtEY iva [irandidamueifye)} 


reato fecure againtt lofs or penalty. ? 
2. To maintain Unhurr. ~*~ mgs 
+. Anfoleut dignifies rudeand haughty, indemnify to 
& Keep faleeitses yx Se Ven ote xy s <i ss 
INDEMNITY me Sf. prmdemmite, French. ] 
Security from puniihment; exemption 
bfronvpunifhment. § ohi, s si r 
I will ufe all means, in the ways oftamngfty 
Liand-irdemnity,; hich maynmm? fully. remoye ail 
9. fearsyand bury all jedboufies in longest tulnels- l 
aaki i i2 as aed seg Rings shay dis. 
To INDENT: nasad fir and: densa tooth, 
Latins} To mark any thing with: ine-. 
"Galities like drow of ‘teeth; to! cut in! 
and out; to make to wave or undulate. 
00D ABAUCA Ree Ai io docil “i 
DA green andgildedfnake hadiwreath’d'ifelfi ^ 
~“Whoiwithherhead, nimbletin threats; approach'd 
f he opening of bis mouth; bur fuddenly, +3 2 
Seeing Orlando; it untink?d icfelé, ov) 64 33» d 
And with inteated ylides’ dis Mip away uty to 
Fate abulh. Shakefp. As you like at. 
13 The ferpentthen, not with imdeaied waves 
Prone onthe ground, as fince; but on his rear 
Circular bafevof rifog folds, that towcr'd: 
Bole above fold, a {urging maze! — Milton. 
"brent, who, like lomciearth-born giant, {preads 
SHhis thirty arms along thev2zterted meads.,. Milton, 
_Theemargins on each fide do not ferminate iir a 
-Braighe line, but are indented...) |. Mecdward, 
s INDENT. V. n. [from the method of 
cutting counterparts of _a contract toge- 
ther, that, latd on each other, they may 
fit, and any want. of ‘conformity may dif- 
cover a fraud. } Tocontrast; to bargain; 
to make a compact. „è 
"Shalt we biiy treafon, “and indent with fears, 
© When the j have loft and forfeited themfelves 2 
vet riaa Spakefpeare. 
He défcends to the folemnity'of a pact and cove- 
“want, andhas indented with us. Decay of Piety. 
Ixoe'nt. n.f. (from the verb. }) Inequality ; 
incifure p> indentation. | Thisis little 
ufed. > 
s Frente fhallnot wind with fuch a deep indenr, 

To rob me of.furich a,bottom here...» Sbake/p. 
Prnenta’rion. 7, f. [in and dens, Latin.) 
„An indenture ; waving in any fignre. _. 
"The margins do not terminate ina ftraight life, 
` but are indenfed; each fademratizn being continued 
“na Small ridge, to the indentation that anfwers it 
on the oppofite margin. Weidward, 
Ixnvslnture. x. f. [from indent.) A cove- 
nant, fo named becaufe the counterparts 
y are indented or cut onc by the other; a 

contract, of which these is a counterpart. 


el 


INDEPE'NDENCY. | | 
“Fredom extiprion from ‘relfande or 


INDERENDENT.. adje sfiydependant, Fr. jn 


14, Not depending ;.no¢.fupported hy any 


~~ propery; Gace.we fay to, cepend on, -and 


SPF all things. 


INDETERMINATE, adj, [indcterminé, Fr. 


Gy! “7 
_— ey: ata.” ae a Content 4 
“PTA EMS chronicle’ much” ood matter is quite iaand deternrrate. 
fined ; indefinrre; 
AO Theri s Of the fame’ colour'were by turn’ tranf= 
mitted at one thicknefs,. andi refleGed at anoth-r 
gShickacls, for snéndeserminate numberof fucceiions. 
x ri ne Neweion’s Opticks, 
INDETE'RMINATELY. adv, [iu and deter- 
minatel.| Indefinitely; aot in any fet- 
tled manner, 


: r 7 ma 
His perfpicacity difcerned the loadftone to refpett 
the North, whea-ours beheld it indererminateljg 


L brow, 


RD 


“Unfixéd; not de: 


Cog 


SESW AANE hafe ixdenurcebind. Saif. 
TAD BREND ENGE. bef. [izdependarce, ‘rr. 
in and dependence. | 


e 1% 7 r RT +. a 2. el dt ete “be 8 Bed 
© dhiri {Ate oveyWhich nunt'has power. 
_Dreants may, give us fourgidca of the great excel- JÌ 
_ dency of a humanstoyl, ane tome intimauonsiof its], 
y ipdefierden SOV Matiek pods oh dss dddifyn. 
io set fortune do jer wosft, whatever he makes us}, + sy EJ 
dofe,azlong as the.never makes- us. lofe: owphoneity | | Phe depth of the hold is szdererminately expraiteds 
yand our PA epend Cee sermons be te sei dropead! Mithe de(cription. +, Arbuthnottn Coins. 
Give me, I cry’, enough for a ae INDETE RMINED. adj. [iz and determined. | 
adaki cad and independency; [ody bens $ “Unfertied ; unfixed, ate 
So ee annual cen two, We Mould not amufe ourfelves with foating words 
_oAadelig'd jut as Fou fee Ido. of indetermined fignification, which we can ule in 
feveral fenfce to ferve.a turn. Locke. 
[INDETERMINA TICN, x. /. [ix and determi- 


nation. | Want of. determination; wantiof 
fixed or ftated. direCtion. wn 
By contingents b underftand. all things: which: mery 
be done, and mayi not be done, may'hirppenp or may 
not happen, by reafon of the fadetermination oF aca 
cidental concurrence of: the caules. Bramball. 
Inno TION. wf. [indevotion,» Fr. in and 
devai} Want of devotion; “irreligion. 
Let us suake the ‘church the ftene of our péni- 
tence, as of ‘our faults p deprecàte our former inde- 


a Pope. 
and dependent. | 


other’; not relying: on> another} not'con- 
> trofied © “Inv is afew off or fram, 
| before the object; of which ow fcems moft 


conlequently dependent cn. 

Creation muit veeds infer providence, and God's 
making the wosld irrefracably proves that he governs 
it too; or that a being of dependent nature remains 
neverthele!s independent vpor wim in that réfpest, voticn, and, by an exemplary reverence, rédrefs the 

A - Aeurb, feandal of Pepe Gay jy Decay of Piety. 
Since aif princes of indrpend:»t governments are LT wpe you'r, adj, [ireo Fr. ye ànd gee 


na tate ot ‘nature, thë world never-was withdut beg mi yr 5 
bia ea ; akei vout. | Not levout ; ‘Not religious; irre- 
lipious. 


1S The town of St. Gaul is a Proteftant republick, | £ 
independent of the abbot, and under the protection He prays much; yet curfes more; whilft he is 
meek,.but ‘ndevour. Decay, of Pietyé 


of the cantons, Addifan. $ à 
2. Not relating to any .thing.elfe,.as. toa Inpex. x. f [Latin. ] izis 
? 1. The difcoverer; the pointer out. 


fuperior caufe or power. Spe es ) 
The confideration of our underftanding, which Taftes are the indexes of tite different qualities of 
plants, as well as'of all-forts*of aliment. Arburbnore 


is an incorporeal fubitance independent from matter; ok : f i 
£ Snd'tRhe contemplation ofour own bodies, which have „That which was once the idex to pobit ouall 
virtues, doessnow mark out i that: partof the avorld 


= all'the ftamps and characters of excellent contrivance; : 
i *thefe alone'do very eafily guide us to the wife Author | © Wherethe leatt.of them refides. Decay of Piery. 
a 28 iv 2. The hand thar points to any thing,*as'to 


' Beniley, 
IxpDerexpenr. ». /, One who in religious | “the hour or way. 
They have no more~inward: felf-confcioufnefs of 


“affairs holds that every congregation is a ae Aaaa p Aiea 
: é : sp} what they do or fufter than the iadex of a watch, of 
he aed church, fubject to no fuperior the hour it points tos Bentley. 
iS ; ae |3. The table of contents to'i book. i 
e thall, in our fermons take occafion to jufify In fuch indaxér, alrhoogh fmall "i 


fuch patfagts in our liturgy as have been unjuftly : : 
qharrelled at by prelbyterians, independents, or other] aa os aao aen there is feen 
puritan fettaries. Sanderfon, Ni ' ' ‘Ns 
ti ire mse sc i a e took MO TR a 
p~ d F ry nten 
art Bohai «ibe al. aud SKE "tis very uftful to make one as you are reading a 
AF JES AdV. yde penden J and in your dex to take notice only of parts new 
Without reference to other things.. to’ you. Warts 
Difpofe lights and thadows, without finilhing every , r ups . 4 4 
thing independently the one of the other. Dryden., paar. Paes: $ /: [? and dexterits. | 
INDESE'RT. w- f- [in and defert.) > Want of me ry Bee > want of readinefs ; 
merits) «This isan ufeful word, but not} Want of handincfs ; clumfinefs; aukward- 
much received. 1 SHAR, of Pate 
ARN wh : ! e rmdexterity of our confumption-curers demene 
hofe who were once looked (on as his equals, ftrates their dimnefs in beholding its caufes. rah 


are apt to think ‘the fame of his merit a reflection |. 
on their own irdeferts. Addifin. | UNDIAN Arrow-rcots m. Y: [marcanta, Lat. | 
[NDE'SINENTLY. adv. [indefinenter, French; A root. 

A fovereign remedy for the bite of walfps, andthe 


in and definto, Latin. | Without ceflation. 
ifon- of the manchineel tree. ‘Whis root the 


‘They continue a month indefinently, : 
wrt A the Crea.len. ndians apply to extract the venom of their arrows. 


Ixvestru'ctrare. adj. [in and dijfruct Miller. 
Er è plructe-|\ yt. N C $ . e>. 

ble.) Not to be deftroyed. spr an rf m fe lachi viola, Lat.) A 

Glafs is fo compact and firm a body, that it,is Ie abe; Miller. 


Ynpian Fig. n. S. [opuntia, Latin.] A 
plant. 

Invian Red. 7. fa Is'a fpecies of ochre ; 
avery fine purple earth, and of a firm, 
compact texture, and'great weight. Hi2, 

INDICANT. adj. [indicans, Latin.] Show- 
ing; pointing out; “that which direas’ 
what is to be done im any difeafe, 


indefiruGiible by art or nature, Boyle. 
INDETE'RMINABLEo adj. [in andedetermi- 

nable.) Not tobe fixed; not to be de- 

fined or fettled. ~ 

_ There is not only obfcurity in the énd, but be- 


ginning of the world ; that, as it8 period is inferu- 
table, fo is its nativity indere: minabie, brown. 


To 


1ND 
To INDICATE. v. a. (indico, Latins) o 


1. To how ; to point out. 
2. {In phyfick.] ‘To. point out a remedy. 
See IwpicatTion. 


Inoica'tion, n. f. (indication, French; in- f 


dicatio, from indico, Latin. } 
t. Mark; token; fign; note; fymptom. 


The frequent ftops they make in the moft conve- f 


nient places, are a plain indication of their weari- 
nefs. Addifon. 

We think that our fucceffes are 2 plain indication 
of the divine favour towards us. Atterbury. 


2. (In phyfic.} Zrdication is of four kinds : | 


vital, prefervative, curative, and pallia- 


tive, as it direéts what is to be done, to} 


continue life, cutting off the caufe of an 


approaching diftemper, curing it whilft it } 
3. Negligence; wane of affection ; 
er taking off fome of its fymptoms before | 


is actually prefent, or leffening its effects, 


it can be wholly removed. 

The depravation of the intruments of maitication 
is:a natural indication of aliquid diet. A 
3- Difcovery made; intelligence given. 


If a perfon that hada fair eftaterin reverfion, l 
fhould be affured by fome fkilful phyfician, that he f 


would inevitably fall into.a dileafe that would totally 
deprive him of his underftanding and ~ 


fhould appear overjoyed at the news, would nor all 
that faw him. conclude that the diltemper had feized 
him? Bentley, 
4. Explanation ;. difplay. 
Thefe be the things. that. govern nature: princi- 
pally, and without which you cannot make any true 
analyGs, and indication of the proceedings of nature. 


Baccn’s Natural Riffory, | 


Inpr'cative. adj. [indicativus, Lat. ] 
1. Showing; informing; pointing out. 
2. [In grammar.] A certain modification 


of a verb, exprefling affirmation, or indi- | 


cation. 


The verb: is formed inva certain manner tovaffirm | 
deny or interrogate; which: formation, from: the | 


principal ufe of it, is called: the indicative:mood. 
Clarke's Latin Grammar. 


Inpr'carivery. adv. (from indicative. | 
In, fuch a manner as fhows or betokens. 
‘Thefe images, formed in the brain, are indica- 
tively of the fame Species with thofe of fenfe. Grew 
Inpicxy. See Inpire,, and its deriva- 
tives 
Invi'ctron, wif. (indifion, Fr. indico, Lat. | 
ł. Declaration ;, proclamation. 

After a Segation ad res repetendas, and arefufal, 
and a denunciation and ‘adiftion of a war, the war 
is left at large. Bacon. 

2. [In chronology.) The éndi@ion,_ infti- 
tuted by Conftantine the Great, 1s pro- 
perly a cycle of tributes, orderly difpofed, 
for fifteen years, and by it accounts of 
that kind were kept.. Afterwards, in 

“memory of the great: victory obtained by 
Conftantine over Mezentius, § Cal. O&: 
312, by which an entire freedom was given 
to Chriftianity, the councibof Nice, for 
the honour of Conftantine, ordained that 
the accounts of years fhould be no longer 
kept by the Olympiads, which, till that 
time had been done ;` but that, inftead 
thereof, the indifion fhould be made ufe 
of, ‘by which to reckon and date their 
years, which hath its epocha 4. D. 313, 
Jan. u 

Invi'rPERENCE. Dm f. [andifference,, Er. 

Inpvi’FFBRENGY. tadifferentia, Latin.) 

1. Neutrality; fufpenfion ;, equipoife or 
frecdom, from motives on either tide. 


Arbuthnot. 


fay, upon a certain. belief of this izdicuficn, the man | 


‘IND 


Tq chaice. of committees. it is, better te-chufe in- 
diferent perfons, than to make ao tadifferency by 
putting in thole that are Grong an both fides... 

Bacon's Effays. 

By an equal imdifferency for all truth, I mean, 
not loving it as fuch, before we know it to be true. 

Tacke. 

A perleR indiffrrency in the) mind, not- déter- 
minable by its laft judgment, would be as great an 
imperfection as the want of indifferency to act, or 
not to act, till determined by the will. Locke. 

Thofe who would borrow light from expofttors, 
confult either only thole who have the good luck to 
be thought found and orthodox, avoiding thofe of 
different fentiments; or elfe with radifferency look 
into notes of all commentators. Locke. 

2. Impartiahty. 
Read the book with éxdifferemcy and: judgment, 
and thou canit not but greatly commend it. 
Witgifte. 
uncon- 


cernednefs. 
Indifference cannot buti be criminal; when it is 
“converlant “about objctts: which are fo far from being 
of an indifferent nature, ‘that they are of the higheit 
importance: Addifon. 
A place which we muff pafs through, not only with 
the indifference of {trangers, but’with the vigilanco 
of thole who travel through'theicountry otan enemy. 


Rogers. 
Indiff’rence, clad in wifdom's guife, 
All fortitude of mind fupplies ; 
For how can ftony bowels melt, 
In thofe who never pity felt? Suitfe. 


He will let you know he has. got a clap with as 
much indifferency as he woulda piece of public news. 
wift. 

The people of: England. fhould be frighted ait 
the French king and the Pretender once a-ycar: the 
want of obferving this neceflary precept, has pro- 
duced great indifference in the vulgar. . Arbuthnot. 


14. State in which no moral or phyfical reaz 


fon preponderates; ftate in which there is 


no difference. 

The choice is left to our difcretion, except a 
principal bond of fome higher duty remove. the) /2- 
difference that fuch things have in themfelvess their 
indifference is removed, if we take away our own 
liberty. Hocker: 

INDVFFERENT. adj. [indiferent, Fre in- 
differens, Lat. ] 
1. Neutral; not determined on either fide. 

Doth his majetty 
Incline to it or no? 

He feems indifferent. Shakefp. 

Being indifferent, we fhould receive and. embrace 
Opinions accoruing as evidence. gives the atteftation 
of truth. Lecke, 

Let guilt or fear 
Dittorb man’s reft; Cato knows neither of them: 
Indifferent in his choice to fleep or die.  “ddifon. 

z. Unconcerned ; inattentive; regardiefs, 

One thing was all to you, and your fondacfs made 
you indi ffercet to every thing elfe: Temple. 

It was. a law of Solon, that my perfon who, in 
the civil commotions of the republicks remained 
neuter, or an indifferent {pectator ot the contending 
parties, fhould be condemned to perpetual banith- 
ment. Adaifon's Freeholder, 

But how indifferent foever man. may be to eternal 
happinets, yet {urely to eternal mifery, nonc can be 
indifferent. Rogers. 

3. Not to have fuch difference ‘as that the 
one is for its own fake preferable. to the 
other, 

The nature of things indifferent is neither-to be 
commaaded'nor forbidden, but left free.and arbitrary. 

Hooker, 

Caftomsy which of themftlves are indifk-renrin 
other kingdoms became exceedingly evil in this reaim, 
by realon of the inconvenieneies. which followed 
thereupon. Davies, 

Though at Grt it was free, and in my choice 
whether or no I thou!'d ‘publith thefe Wifcoudtes yets 
the pablication’ beiang once refolved, thededication 
wus dot Loindifesent, Sixth. 


I N-D 


This { mention only as my conjeflure, it being 
indifferent to the matter which way the learned thaft 
determine. Lecke, 

4» Impartial; difinterefted. 

' Metcalfe was partial to, none, but iwdigfcaent to 
all; a maker for the whole, and a fathes to every 
“one. 1 _ Afcham. 

l am.a moft poor woman, and a ranger, ` 
Born out of your dominions; having here 
No judge indif ’'rent, and no more aflurance 
Of equal friendfhip and proceeding. Shakefp, 

There can hardly be an indifferent tal had be- 
tween the king «md the fubyect, or between party 
and party, by reafon of this general kindned and 
confanguinitys 6 at ius, Davies. 

5. Paflable; having mediocrity ; of a mid- 

dling ftate; neither good nor wort. 
This is an improper and colloquial ufe, 
efpecially when applied to perfons. © ” 

Some things admit of mediocrity ? 

A counfellor, or pleader at the bar, 

May want Meffala’s pow'rful eloquence, 

Or be lefs read than decp Caffelius ; 

Yet this indiff*remt lawyer is ertcem'd. Rofccommon, 

Wha would excel, when few can make a teft, 
Betwixt indif rentwriting and the beit?  Drydewi 

This has obliged.me to publith an indifferenpcoie 
lection of poems, for fear ot being thought the author 
of.a worle. Priors 

There is not one of thefe fubjetts that would 
not fell.a very indifferent paper, could 1 think of 
gratifying the publick by fuch mcan and bafe me- 
thods. l l Addifor, 

6. In the fame fenfe it has the force of an 


adverb. potid i l 
Lam myfelf indifferent honeft; but yet L could 
accufe me Of fiich chings, that ig were better chat 
my mother had not borne me. Shake/p. Hamlet. 
This will raitea great fcumron it, and leave your 
wine indifferent clear. Mortimer, 
INDI'FFERENTLY. adv. _— [indiferenter, 
Latin. } 
1. Without diftinétion; without preference. 
Whitenefs istasmean betweenrall colours, shaving 
itfelfiindifferently to them. all, Jo. as; with, equalfa- 
cility to beitinged!with any of them. Newton, 
Were pardon extended; indifferently to all, which 
of them would:think himlelt under any. particular 
obligation? Addifon. 
Though a church-of-England-mav thinks every 
fpecies of government equally lawtul, he does not 
think them equally expedient, or tor every country 
indifferently, ' . Swift, 
2. Equally; impartially. 
Fhey may truly and jadi ffirently minitter juftice. 
f H Common Prayer. 
3. In a'neutral ftate;, without with oravere 
fion. 
Set'honour in one eye; and-death i’ th’ other, 
And J will look on death indifferently, Shuke/pe 


4. Not well; tolerably; paffably ; middling. 
A moylo wih draw indifferently welly and? carry 


great burthens. l Carew, 
I hope it may. indi ferertly entertain your lordthip 
at aa unbending hour. Row 


An hundred and fatty of their beds, fown together, 


kept me but wery indifferent’yAtrom the thoor. 
7 Gulliver's Travels. 


UxpreEence. Jom f. ‘ei, Se Fr: indi- 
Innicsncy.§ -gentian Latin} Wants 
penury ; poverty. 
Where there is happinefs, there muft not be indi- 
gemey, or want of any due comforts of life. 
Burnet? s Theory 
For ev'n that. indigente, that, brings me low, 
Makes me thyfelf, and hin above to know. Dryden. 
Athens worfhipped God with temples and fae 
crifices, as if he needed habitation and fuftenance 3 
and thatthe heathens had fuch a mean apprehenfion 
about the indigency of their gods, appears from 
Arittophanes and Lucian. Bentleys 
Inpr'cexvous. adj. Pindigene,’ Fr. indigena, 
be ck g EENE ty E IS 
Lat.) Native to a country; ‘oftpinally 
produced or borin afegion, 9°? 


Negroes 


P 
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Puni Mecroeeteerealletran(portedifrom Affies and are ) ay Bringing indignety ; difgracefuh This f 


SD fick:tedigenouserprocer-natives of America Brown. 
AAY is. wonderful to obferve one creature, that. is 
mankind, ixdigences to fo many different climates. 
ertesi | ans Arbuthnot. 
UNDIGENT sadi [jrdigent, Fr. indigens, 
Lat] 
4. Poor; needy; necefitous. 
Charity confilts in relieving the indigent. Addifon. 
dnwant; wanting; with of. 
sd Rejoice, O Albion, fever’d from the world, 
yreBy tnarure’s wile indaigence 5 indigent 
SOF nothing trom without. Phillips. 
Void ; empty. 
“iM Such bodies have the tangibie parts sadigent of 
 moiture. Bacon. 
Ispicest. 7 adj. [sndigefe, French ; 
INDI'CESTED.. Í, indigefus, Latin. } 
1. Not feparated into diftinet orders ; not 
regularly difpofed. 
This mals, oF indigefed matter, or chaos, created 
in the beginning, was without the proper form, 
“Which it afterwards acquired. Ralcigs. 
Before the feas, and this terreftrial bail, 
"Ohne was the face of nature, if a face; 
~ Rather arude and indigi ed mafs. Dryden. 
2. Not formed, or thaped. /ndige? is not 
+ pow in ufe. 
Seta form upon that indigef projet, 
~So thapelefs and fo rude. Sbukep. King Jobn. 
‘s “Hence, heap of wrath, foul intigefted lump ; 
As crooked in thy manners as thy qs _ Shake/p. 
3. Not well confidered and inet odifed. 
By irkfome deformities, through endlefs and fenfe- 
lefs effutions of indigefed prayers, they oftentimes 
s difgrace the worthic& part Chrittian duty towards 
God. - fsker. 
... Khe political creed of the high-pricipled men 
bets the protcttant fucceilion upon s.n. ner foumbation 
than all the iadignfted {chemes of thuic who profefs 
revolution principics.— swift. 
4. Not-concotted in the ftomach. 
i Dreams are bred 
From riling fumes of iadigrfied food, 
§. Not brought to fuppuration. 


Dryden. 


His wound was iadizefied aod inflamed. Wifeman. | 


Ixpice'stiBLeE. ad. [from in and digefli- 
+ ble.) Not conquerable in the ftomach ; 


not convertible to nutriment. 

©") Eggs are the moit nourifhing and exalted of all 
animal food, and mott indigefible : no body can di- 
gcit the (ame quantity of thein as of other food. 

; Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Inpice'stTi0Nn. 2. f. [indige/tion, Fr. from 


> in and digeftion | 

y. A morbi weaknefs in the ftomach; 
want of concoéctive power. 

2. The fate of meats unconcotted. 

"fhe fumes of indigefion may indifpofe men to 
“thought, as well as to difeafes otdanger and ab 
. X emple. 
To INDI'GITATE. v. a. [indigito, Lat. } 

To point out; to fhew by the hngers. 

Antiguit T N numbers by the fingers: the 

w depseffing this finger,. which in the left hand implied 
But fix, sn the right hand sadigitated fix bailed 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

| “As though there were a feminality of urine, we 

feolifhly conceive we behold therein the anatomy of 

every particle, and- can thereby indgitate theit-af- 

{cétions. Brown’s Valgar Errcurs. 
We are not to indigitate the parts tranfmitrent. 

Harvey. 

Japicitatron: m f. [from indigitate. } 

‘The at of pointing out or fhewing, as 

by the finger. 

Which things I conceive no obfcure indigitation of 
 providignce. Mare againft Athei{m. 
Innin. adj.. (indigne, Fr. indignus, Lat.) 
x Unworthy; undeferving. 

Where there ts a kingdom: that is altogether un- 
_ able or indign togovern, is it sult for another nation, 

that is civil or policed, to fubuue them ? Bacon, 
Vou, I. 


TN D 


is a word not in ufe. * 
And all indign and bafe adverfities 


Make head againft my eftimation. Shake/p. 


Inpi'GnNant. adj. [indignans, Lat.} An- | 


gry ; raging; inflamed at once with anger 
and difdain. 
He fcourg’d with many a ftroke th’ éadigrant 
waves. Milion. 
The lu{tful monfter fled, purfued by the valourous 
and indignant Martin. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
What rage that hour did Albion’s foul poffefs, 
Let chiefs imagme, and let lovers guefs ! 
He ftrides indigart, and with haughty cries 
To fingle fight the fairy prince defies. Tickel. 
INDIGNATION. mY. (indignation, Fr. indig- 
natio, Lat.) 
1. Anger mingled with contempt or difgnft. 
Sutpend your /ndignation againtt my brother, till 
you derive better teltimony of his intent. Sbake/p. 
From’ thofe officers, warm with indignation at 
the infolënces of that vile rabbie, came words of great 
contempt. Clarendon. 
But keep this fwelling tadignasion down, 
And let your cooler reafon now prevail, 
2.. The anger of a fuperiour. 
There was great indignation again Ifrael. 
2 Kings. 


Rowe, 


3. The effe&t of anger. 

If heav’ns have any grievous plague in fore, 
Let them hurl down their /ndignation 
On thec, thou troubler of the world, Skake/p. 

Invicnitry.a. f. (izdignitas, from indignus, 
Lat. indignité, Fr.] Contumely; con- 
temptuous injury ; violation of right ac- 
companied with infult. 

Bithops and prelates could not but have bleeding 
hearts to behold a perlonm of (ni great place and worth 
conitrained’to endure fo foul indignities. Hooker. 

No emotion of paflion tranfported me, by the jn- 
dignity of his carriage, to any thing unbefeeming 
myfelf. 3 King Charks, 

Man be made, and for him built 
Magnificent this-world, and earth his feat, 
Him lord pronounc’d; and, O indignity! 

t Subjected to his fervice angel-wings, 

@ And flaming minifters, to watch and tend 

» Their earthly charge. 

He does not fee how that mighty paffion for the 
church can well confft with thole indignities and 
that contempt men beftow on the clergy. Swift. 

To more exalted glories born, 

Thy mean indignities 1 fcorn. Pattifon. 
I'npico. 2. Je [indicum, Lat.) A plant, 
by the Americans called anil. In the 
middle of the flower is the ftyle, which 
afterwards becomes a jointed pod, con- 
taining onc cylindrical feed in one parti 
tion, from which indigo is made, which 


is ufed in dying for a blue colour. 
Miller. 

Inorre'cr. adj. (indire, Fre indirectus, 
Lat. | 

2. Not ftrait; not reCtilinear. 

z. Not tending otherwife than obliquely or 
confequentially to a purpofe ; as, an indi- 
re@ accufation. 

3. Wrongs improper. 


The tender prince 


Would fain have come with me to meet your grace; - 


r 


But by his mother was perforce with-held, 
Fy, what an indireé? and peevith courfe 
Is this of ners ? Sbuke/p, Rickard N11. 
4. Not fair ;,not honeft. 
Think you, that any means under the fun 
* Can affecure fo indire€? a courte ? Daniel. 
Thofe things which they do know they may, upon 
fundry indireé confiderations, let pafs ; and although 
themfelves do not err,.yet may they deceive others. 
Hocker. 
O pity and fhame ! that they who to bive well 
Enter'd fo fair, theuldtusa afide, to tread 
Paths indire, Mittens 


INDIRE'CTION. nef, [in and divecticn. | 


Milton, * 


Indie dealing will be difcover’d one timer 
other, and then he lofes his reputation, , Tid/ot/or. 


1. Oblique means ; tendency not in a frait 
line. 

And thus do we, of wifdom and of reach, 

With windlaces, and with effays of byas, 
Ry indire€ions find dire€tions out, Shake/p. Hamlet. 
2. Difhoneft practice. Not ufed. 

I had rather coin my heart than wring 
From the hard hands of peafants theis vile traf, 

By any indire&isr. Sbakefp. Julius Cafar: 
Inprre'crry. adv. [from indired. 
1. Not in aright line ; obliquely. 
2.. Not in exprefs terms. 

Sull the fuppreffes the name,-which continues his 
doubts and hopes; and‘at Jaft the indireé?ly men- 
tions it. Broome, 

3. Unfairly ; not rightly. 
He bids you then refign 
Your crown and kingdom, indére€?/yheld 
From him the true challenger.” Shakejp Henry Y. 

He that takes any thing'trom his neighbour, which 
was juitly' forfeited, to fatisty his own revenge or 
avarice, 15 tied to repentance, but not to rettitution : 
becaufe I took the forfeiture indircé?/y, dam aufwer- 
able to God for my unhandfome, unyuft, or unchari- 
table circumftances. Taylor. 

[NDIRE'CTNESS, 2. fo [in and dtrefine/s.] 
1. Obliquity. 
2. Unfairnefs ; difhonefty ;. fraudulent: art. 
INDIS'CERNIBLE. adje |in and. discernible. ] 
Not perceptible ; not difcoverable. 
Speculation, which, to my dark foul, 
Depriv’d of reafon, -is as sadifcernible 
As colours to my body, wanting fight. Denberri 
INDISCE'RNISLY adu. [from inditernible. | 
In a manner not'to be perceived. 
ÍNDISCE'RPTIBLE. adj. fix and difcerp- 
tible.) Not to be feparated ; eee 
_of being broken ‘or deftroyed by. diffolu- 
tion of parts. 
Inpiscerprisi'Lity. 2 f [from indi 
cerptible. ] Incapability of diffolution. 
Inpiscovery. 2 J. [in and. difovery.] 
The ftate of being hidden.- An unufual 
word.. 

‘The ground of this affertion was the magnifying 
efteem of the ancients, sariling from the indifcovery 
of its head. Browz: 

Inpiscreer. adj. [indiferet, Fr. in and 
dijcreet.] Imprudent ; incautious ; incon- 
fiderate ; - injudicious. - 

Why then 
Are mortal men fo fond and indi/creet, 
So evil gold to feek unto their aid ; 
And having not complain, and having it upbraid ? 
Spenfer: 

If thou be amang thedmdifcreet obferye the time 5 
but be continually among men of underitanding. 

i Ecclef, 

Inpiscree’tiy. adv. [from indicreet. | 
Without prudence; without’ confidera- 
tion; without judgment. 

Job on juftice hath afperfions flung, 

And fpoken indifcreetly with his tongue, Sandys. 

Let a great perfonage undertake an action paffion- 
ately, let him manage: it ixdifereet/y, and he fhal] 
have enough to flatter him, Taylor, 

Inpiscre'T10ON. 7. :f. [indiferetion, Fr. in 
and difcretion.]. Imprudence ;_ rafhneds ; 
inconfiderationy 

Indifcretion fometimes ferves us well, 

When our deep plots do fail. Shake/p. Hambt. 

His offences did proceed rather from negligence, 
rafhnefs, or other iadifererion, than from any mali- 
cious thought. Hayward, 

Loofe pagers have been obtained from us by the 
importunity and divulged by the ixdi/cretion of 
friends, although reitrained’by promifes. Swift. 

6N InDdiss 
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INDISCRIMINATE, iy (indifcrimtnains, 
Iatin.] Undiftinguifnable; not marked 
-with any note of diftin¢étion. | 

INDISCRIMINATELY. adv. (from-indiferi- 
minate,) Without diftinction. 

Others ufe defamatory difcourfe purely for love of 
talks, whofe fpeech, like a flowing-current, bears 
away indifcriminately whatever lies in its way. 

Government of the Tongue. 

Liquors, {trong of acid. falts, dettroy:the bluenefs 
of the infufion of our wood ; and liquors, imdifcrimi- 
minatelyythatabound with fulphurcous falts, rettore 


it. oyle. 
INDISPE'NSABLE.adj» [French.} Not to 
be remitted ; not to be fpared; neceffary. 
Rocks, mountains, and caverns, againft which 
thefe exceptions are made, are of indi/penfable ufe and 
necellity, as well to earth as to man. Wovdward. 
Inoispe’NSABLENESS. w. f. [from indi/pen- 
Jable.) State of not being to be {pared ; 


neceflity. -s “1026 
InDisPe NSARLY. adv. “(from indi/penfa- 
ble.| Without -difpentation ; ` without 


remifion ; neceffarily. . ; 
Every one mutt look upon,himfelf as indi/penfubly 
obliged to the practice of duty. Addifen. 
Ta INDISPO'SE. v.a. [indi/pofer, Fr. } 
r. To make unfit : with for. 
“Nothing can be reckoned good or bad to us in this 
life, any farther than it prepares or indifpes us for 
the enjoyment of another, Atterbury. 
2. To difinchine ; to make averfe: with zo. 

It has a ftrange efficacy to indifpofe the heart to 

religion. ; South's Sermons. 
3. To diforder; to difqualify for itsproper 

“funCtions. 

` The foul is not now hindered in its a€tings by the 

diftemperature of indi bled Organs. Glanville. 
4.. Todiforder.flightly with regard.tohealth. 

Though it weakened, yet it made him rather in- 
difpafed than fick, and did no ways difable him: from 
ftudying- Walton. 

5. To make unfavourable ; with towards. 
The king was fufficiently indi/pofed towards the 
perfons or the principles of Calvin’s difciples. 
Clarendon, 
Inpisposepwess. 2. f. [from indi/pyed. | 
State of unfitnefs or difinclination ; dif- 
ordered ftate. 

At is not any innate harfhnefs in piety that renders 

the firft effays of it unpleafant; that is owing only 
~ to the indifpofednefs of our own hearts. 
Decay of Piety. 
{ND ESPOSITION. 2. /. [indi/pofition, Kr.from 
indifpofe. | | 
r. Diforder of ,health; tendency to fick- 
nefs ; flight difeafe. 

"rhe king did complain of a continual infirmity of 
body, yet ratheras an indi/poftion in health, than 
any fet ficknefs. Hayward. 

{ have known a great fleet lofe’great occalions, by 
an indifpofition of the admiral, while he was neither 
well enough to exercife, nor ill enough to leave the 
command. - Temole. 

Wifdom is fill looking forward, from the ħrit 
indifpcftions into the progrefs of the dileafe. 

L’ Eftrange. 

His life feems to have been prolonged beyond its 
ratural term, under thofe indi/pofitions which hung 
upon the latter part.of it. Addifon’s Freebolder. 

2. Diiinclination; diflike ; with so or zo- 
wards. 

‘Che indifpoftion of the.church of Rome zo reform 
herfelf, mult be ftay unto us from pertorming our duty 
to God. 

The mind, by every degree, of affected unbelief, 
contracts,more and more of a general iadifpcftion 
towurds believing. Atterbury. 


Inpispu'TaBLe. adj. [in and di/putable. | 


Uncontrovertible 5 inconteftable ; ‘evident ; 


certain. 


2. Without oppofition. 


Inpisso/LVABLE. adj. (in and diffolvable.] 


2. Obligatory ; not to be broken ; binding 


INDISSOLU'BILITY. #. fo (indiffolubilite, 


1. Refiftance to a diffolving power; firm- 


a. Perpetuity of obligation. 
Inpisso'LuBLE. adj. [indiffoluble, Fr. in- 


1. Reftfting all feparation of its parts; firm; 


2. Binding for ever: fubfitting for ever; 


Hesker. 


IND 


s There is*no maxim in politicks moreyindi/pa- p 


table, than that a nation fhould have many honours 
to referve for thofe who do national fervices.. Addi/. 

The apoftle afferts a clear indifputable conclufion, 
which could admit of no queftion. Rogers. 


InpisPuTA’BLENESS. x. f. [from sndi/pu- 


table.) The ftate of being indifputable ; 
certainty ; evidence. 


Inprspu'TABLY. adv. (from indifputabk. | 
1. Without controverfy ; certainly; evi- 


dently. 
The thing itfelf is queftionable, nor is it indi/pu- 
tably certain what death the died, Brown. 


They queftioned a duty thathad been indi/putably 
granted to fo many preceding kings. Howel. 


1. Indiffoluble; not feparable as to its parts. 
Metals, corroded with a little acid, turn into ruft, 
which is an earth taftelefs and indiffolvable in wa- 
ter; and this earth, imbibed with more acid, be- 
comes a metallick falt. Newton. 


for ever. 


Depofition and degradation are without hope of 


any remiffion, and therefore the law ftiles them an 
indiffolvable bond; but a cenfure, a diffolvable bond. 
Ayliffe's Parergon. 


Fr. from indiffoluble. | 


nefs; ftablenefs. 

What hoops hold this mafs of matter in fo clofe a 
preflure together, from whence fteel has its firmnefs, 
and the parts of a diamond their hardnefs and indif- 
Solubility. Locke. 


diffolubilis, Lat. in and difoluble. | 
ftable. 


When common gold and lead are mingled, the lead 
may be fevered almoit unaltered; yet 1f, initead of 
the gold, a tantillum of the red elixir be mingled 
with the faturn, their union will be fo indiffoluble, 
that there is no poffible way of feparating the diffufed 
elixir from the fixed lead. Boyle. 


not to be loofed. 

Far more comfort it were for us, to be joined with 
you in bands of indiffcluble love and amity, to live 
as ifour perfons being many, our fouls were but one. 

i Hooker. 

There is the fupreme and /xdifoludleconfanguinity 
between men, of which the heathen poet faith we are 
all his generation. Bacon's Holy War. 

"hey might juftly wonder, that men fo taught, fo 
obliged to be kind to all, fhould behave themfclves 
fo contrary to fuch hcavenly inttructions, luck ixdi/- 

Soluble obligations. South, 


Inpi/ssoLuBLENESS. 1. f. [from ixdifolu- 


ble.) Indiffolubility ; refiftance to fepara- 
tion of parts. 

Adam, though confifting of a compofition. intrin- 
fically diffolvable, might have held, by the Divine 
Will, a {tate ofimmortality and indi/alublenc/s of his 
compofition. Hale. 

INDISsOLUBLY. adj. [from igdifoinble. | 


1. Ina manner refifting all feparation. 
On they move 

Indiffolubly firm nor obvious hill, 

Nor ttrait’ning vale, nor wood, nor ftream divide 

Their perfe-ranks. Milton. 
The remaining afhes, by a further degree of fre; 

mav be indiffolub/y united into glafs. Boyle. 
They willingly unite, 

Indiffolubly trm : trom Dubris fouth 


To northern Orcades, 
2. Forever obligatorily. 
[NDISTI'NCT: adj. [indiftin®, Fre ix and 
diftinéius, Lat. ] . 


Phillips, 


INID | 
1. Not plainly marked p confufeds® st 
® That which is now a horfe, even’with a'thought, 

The rack diflimné, and makes itindifin® =! 

As water is in water, 

She warbled in her throat, 

And tun’d her voice to many a merry note: F: 

But indifiinG, and'neither {weet nor clear, Dryden. 

When we {peak of the infinite divifibility of matters 
we keep a very clear and diftin¢t idea of divifion and 
divifibility ; but when, we come to parts too {mall dor 
our fenfes, our ideas of thefe little bodies become ob- 
fcure and indiftin&. Watts. 

2. Not exaćtly difcerning. 

We throw out our eyes for brave Othello, 

Ev'n till we make the main and th’ aerial blue 

An indiftin® regard. Shake/p, 
Inpisti'nction. 2. f. [from indifina.] 

1. Confufion ; uncertainty. 

The indiffinétion of many of the fame name, or the 
mifapplication of the at of one unto another, hath 
made fome doubt. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

2. Omiffion of difcrimination ; indifcrimi- 
nation. 

An indiftin@ion of all perfons, or equality of all 
orders, is far from being agreeable to the will of God. 

x > Spratt. 
InpistancTLY. adv. (from indifind. ] 
1. Confufedly; uncertainly ; without de- 
finitenefs or difcrimination. 

In its fides it was bounded diftin@ly, but on its 
ends confufedly and indiffinéily, the light there va- 
nifhing by degrees. Nexvion's Optics. 

2. Without being diftinguithed. 

Making trial thereof, both the liquors foaked ix. 

difiin@ly through the bowl. Brown's Vulgar Err, 
Inpisti'ncTNESS. 2. fe [from sndi/tind. | 
Confufion; uncertainty ; obfcurity. 

There is an unevennels or indifinéne/s in the ftyle 
of thefe places, concerning the origin’ and form of the 
earth. Burnet’s Toecry. 

Old age makes the cornea and coat of the chryftal- 
line humour grow flatter: fo thatthe light, tor want 
of futficient refraction, will not converge to the bot- 
tom of the eye, but beyond it, and by confequence, 
paint in the bottom of the eye, a confufed piure ; 
and according tothe indi/tinénefs of this picture, the 
obje& will appear confuled. Newton. 


INDISTU'RBANCE. 2. f. [ia and diflurb.] 
Calmnefs ; freedom from difturbance. 
What is called by the Stoicks apathy, and by the 


Scepticks indifiurbunce, {eems all but to mean, great 
tranquillity of mind. Temple; 


Shakefp. 


INDIVI'DUAL. adj. (individu, individuel, 


Fr. individuus, Latin. | 
t. Separate from others of the fame fpe- 
cies; fingle; numerically one. 


Neither is it enough to confult, fecundum genera, 
what the kiod and character of the perfon fhould be 
for the moft judgment is hewn in the choice of irdi- 


viduals. ) Bacon. 
They prefent us with images more perfeét than the 
life, in any individwal. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 


Muf the whole man, amazing thought! return 
To the cold marble, or-contracted urn! i 
And never fhall thofe particles agree, 

That were in life this jadividwu/ he? 

` Know all the good that dadividuals find, 

Lies in three words, health, peace, and competence, 
i ? ' ' v Po Ce 

We fee each circumftance of art. and individwal of 
nature fummoned. together, by the extent and fecun- 
dityof his imagination. Pope's Preface to the Iliad. 

It would be wife in them, as individual and prie 
vate mortals, to look. back a little upon the ftorms 
they have raifed, as well as thofe they Oa cfcaped. 

Stw le 

The obje& of any particular idea is called an inti. 
vidual; fo Peter is ao individual many London is 
an individual city. ‘att », 

2. Undivided; not to be parted or disjoincd. 

To give thee being, | lent at 
Ouv'of my fide to thee, nearelt'my heart, 
Subftantial lite, to'ħave thee by my fide 
Henceforth an individual Solace dear, 


Prior. 


ed 


Milecn. 
Long 


a — ee 
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IND + 
Lone eternity hall greet our blifs 9) 6 a 
eWith an fadividual kits. tee Milton, 
"Under his great vicegerent reign abide 
-United, as one individual foul, 
` For ever happy- Milton. 
Ixnvivipua/LrTy. í [from individual. | 


© Separate or diftinét exiftence. 

He would tell his inftructor, that all men were 
not fingular: that sd.viduality could hardly be pre- 
dicated ef any man; for it was commonly faid, that 
a man is not the fame he was, and that madmen are 

befide themfelves. b Arbutbrat. 
IsDivi'DUaLLY. adv. [from individual. | 
t. With feparate or diftin@t exiftente: nu- 
merically. 

How (bould that fubSit folitarily by itfelf,- which 
hath no fubitance, but individually the very fame 
whereby others fubfift with it? Hooker. 

Z. Not feparably ; incommunicably. 

I dare not pronounce him omnifcious, that being 
an attribute individually proper to the godhead, and 
incormmunicable to any created fud(tance. 

Hakewill. 
Jo INDIVIDUATE. V. a: [from individuus, 
Eatin.) To diftinguifh from others of 


the fame fpecies; to make fingle. 

Life is individuated into infinite numbers, that 
have their diftin&t fenfe and pleafure. ore. 

No man is capable of tranflating poetry, who, be- 

. fides a genius to that art,. isnot a maiter both of his 
authour’s language, and of hisown;. nor mult we un- 
deritand» the language only of the poet, but his par- 
ticular turn of thoughtsand expreffiony which are the 
charaéters that dittinguith and idividuate him from 
all other writers. a Dr yden. 

INDIVIDUA'TION. n. f. [from individuate. | 
"That which makes an individual. 

What is the principle of individuation ? Or what 
is it that makes: any one thing the fame as it was 
before ? Watts, 

InpiviDU'ITY. 7. /. [from individuus, Lat. ] 
‘The ttate of being an individual ; feparate 
exiftence. 

Inpivilnity. Ae fe [ian and divinity.) 
Want of divine power. Not in ufe. 

How openly did the oracle betray his indivinity 
unto Creius, who being ruined by his amphibology, 
and expottulating with him, received no higher an- 
fwer than the excufe of his impotency ? Brown, 

Ixpivisipi'city. ) n. f [from indivi- 

Iepivi'sisLeness. § flle.) State in 
which no more divifion can be made. 

A peftle and mortar will as foon bring any particle 
of matter to indivi fbility as the acuteit thought of a 
mathematician. Locke. 

InpvrvisiBLe. adj. [indivifible, Fr.in and 
devifitle.} What cannot be broken into 
parts; fo fmali as that it cannot be 
fmaller; having reached the latt degree 
of divifibility. 

By atom, no body will imagine we intend to ex- 
prefs a perfect indrvifble, but only theileaft fort of 
natural. bodies. ~ Digby. 

Here is but one indivifible point of time obferved, 


but one adtion performed ; yet the eye cannot com- 
prehend at once the whole object. Dryden, 


Inoivi'stsry. adv. [from indivifible.} 


So as it cannot be divided. 
Inpo'cisre. adj. [ix and docible.] Un- 
teachable; infufceptible of inftruétion. 
Inpo’cit. adj. [indccile, Frè indocttis, 
Latin.) Unteachable; incapable of “be- 
ing inftruéted. 
Thefe certainly are the fools inthe text, indocil 
intractable fools, whofe ftolidity can baffle all argu- 
ments, and is proof againft demonftration itfelf, 
Bentley's Sermons, 
Inpoci'tity. 2. f. [indocilité, Fr. in and 
docility.|. Unteachablenefs;  rcfufal ` of 
inflruction. l 
’ 


IND 


) To INDOCTRINA'TE. œ at [exdoPriner, 


old French.] To inftru€; to tinGure 
with any fcience, or opinion. 

Under a mafter that difcourfed excellently, and 
took much delight in indof?rinasing his young un- 
experienced favourite, Buckingham had obtained a 
quick conception of fpeaking very gracefully and 
pertinently. Clarendon. 

They that never peept beyond the common belief, 
in which their eafy underftandings were at firit in- 
do€irinaied, are ftrongly affured of the truth of their 
receptions, a Glanville. 

Inpoctrina’rton. #. f. [from indo&ri- 
nate.) Inftru€tion ; information. 

Although poftulates are very accommodable unto 
junior Irdeétrimations, yet are thefe authorities not 
to be embraced beyond the minority of our intel- 
le€tuals. Brown. 

INDOLENCE. |”. fe (in and doko, -Latin ; 
INDOLENCY+ j - indolence, French.) 


1. Freedom from pain. 

As there muft be ixdo/ency where there is happi- 

nefs, fo there mult not be indigency. urnet, 
I have eafe, if it may not rather be called indolence. 
Hougb, 

2. Lazinefs; inattention; liftleffnefs. 

Let Epicurus give indvlency as an attribute to his 
gods, and place in it the happinefs of the bleft: the 
Divinity which we worfhip has given us not only a 
precept againft it, but his own example to the con- 
trary. Dryden. 

The* Spanith nation, roufed from their ancient 
indolence.and ignorance, feem now to improve trade. 


Bolingbroke. 
INDOLENT. adj. [ French. ] 
1. Free from pain. So the chirurgeons 
fpeak of an indolent tumour. 
2. Carelefs ; lazy; inattentive; liftlefs. 
Ii! fits a chief 
To wafté long nights in indclent repofe. 
Pépe's Iliad. 
I'NDOLENTLY. adv. [from indolent. ] 
1. With freedom from pain. 
z..Carelefsly; lazily; inattentively ;~ IR- 
lefsly. 
While lull’d by found, and-undifturb’d by wit; 
Calm and ferene you indolent/y fit. Addifen. 
To Inpo'w. v. a. [indotare, Latin.) To 
portion ; to enrich with gifts, whether 
of fortune or nature. See Enpow, 
INDRA'UGHT. 2. f [in and draught. 
1; An*opening in the land into which’ the 
fea flows. 
Ebbs and floods there could be none, when there 
was no indraugbts, bays, or gulphs toreceive a flood. 
Rateigh, 
2. Inlet; paflage inwards. 
Navigable rivers are indrawgbts to attain wealth, 
d Bacon. 
To Inpre'ncu. v. a. [from drench. } To 
foak ; to drown. 


My hopes lie drown'd; in many fathoms dee 
They lie indremch'd. Shakefp-Troilus and Creffida. 


Inpu’s1ous.. adj. hin and dubious.) Not 
doubtful; not fufpe&ing; certain. 


Hence appears'the vulgar vanity of repofing an in- 
dubious confidence in thofe antipeftilential fpirits. 


INvu/BITABLE. adj. 
indubitable., Fr. in and dubitable.) Un- 
doubted; unqueftionable ; evident ; cer- 
tain in appearance ; clear; plain. 

Whengeneral obfervations are drawn from fo many 
particulars as to become certain.and indubitable, 
thefe are jewels of knowledge. Hartson the Mind, 

Inpu’BITABLY. adv. [from indubitable. | 
Undoubtedly ; unqueftionabl 


If we tranfport thefe proportions kom audible to 
vifible objects, there will indubirably refult from 

t either a graceful and harmonious contentment. 
; WHotton's Architecture, 


Harvey. 


[indubitabilis, Lat. 


NID 

The-patriarchs were-induóitably inyefted with 
bath thefe authorities. Spratt. 

l appeal to all fuber judges, whether our fouls say 
be only a mere echo from clafhing atoms; or rather 
indubitably mult proceed from a {piritual fubitance. 

Bentley. 
INDU'BITATE. adj. [indubitatus, Latin. ] 
Unquettioned; certain; apparent; evident. 

If he ftood upon his own title of the houfe of Lan- 
cafter, he knew it was condemned by parliament, 
and tendet dire€tly to the diftuherifon .of the line 
of York, held then the iaddirate heirs of the crown. 

Bacon’s Henry VII, 

I have been tempted ‘to wonder how, ainong thé 

jealoufies of ftate and:court, Edgar Atheling could 

{ubfitt, -being then the apparent and induditate heir 

of the Saxon line. Wotton, 

ToINDU'CE. v.a. -[induire, Fr. induco, 

Lat. | 

1. To influence’ to any thing; .to-perfuade : 
of perfons: ` 

The felf-fame argument in this kind, which doth 
but indycethe-vulgar fort tolike mey conftrain thé 
wifer to yield. Hooker. 

This lady, -albeit fhe was. furnifhed with many 
excellent endowments both of nature and education; 
yet would the never be induced to entertain marriage 
with any. Hayward. 

Defire with chee Rill longer to-converfe 
Indae’d me. Bacc; 

Let not the covetous defign of: growing rich ix- 
duce you to. ruin your reputation, but rather fatisfy 
yourfelf. with a moderate fortune; and leti your 
thoughts bé wholly taken up with acquiring’ to your- 
felf a glorious name. _ _ Dryden, 

2. To-produce by perfuafion-or influence : 
of things. 

Let the vanity of the times be reftrained, which 
the neighbourhood of other naticns have induced; » 

* we ftrive apace to exceed our pattern. Bacon. 

As belief is abfolutely neceffary -totall mankind, - 
theevidence for inducing it muft b: of that nature? 
as.to accommodate itfeli to all fpecies.of men. 

Fördes. +- 
3. Toʻoffer by. way-of induction,- or `con- 
fequential reafoning. 

They play much upon the fimile, or rilluftrative © 
argumentation, to induce their enthymemes unto the: 
people, and take up popular conceits. Brown. 

4. To inculcate; to enforce. i 


This induces a general change of opinion, con~ 
cerning the perfon or party like to'be obeyed by the 
greate(t or itrongeft part of the people. Temple. 


şe To caufe extrinfically; to produce; to 
effect. 


Sour things jmiuce*a contraQion -in the nesves 
placed in the mouth of the ftomach, which is a 

' great caufe'of appetite. Bacon. 
Acidity, as it is not the natural ftate of the ani- 
mal fluidsy but induced by aliment, is to be cured) by 
aliment with the-contrary qualities. Arbuthnot 


6. To introduce; to bring into view. 


To exprobrate their ftupidity, heizducerb the pro~ 
vidence of ftorks: now, if the bird had been un- 
known, the illuftration had. been obfcure, and the 
exprobation not fo-proper. Brown: 

The poet may be feen inducing his perfonages in 
the frt [iad, where he difcovers their humours, 
intereits, and defigns. Pope. 


7. To bring on; to fuperinduce; to effet 
gradually. l 
Schifm is marked out'by the apoftle as a kind’ of 
petrifying crime, whith induces that induration 40 
which the fearful expectation of wrath is confequent. 
Decay of Piety. 
INDU'CEMENT. zif. [from induce.) Mover 
to any thing; that ‘which allures or 
perfuades to any thing. 


The former inducements do now much more pre- 
vail, ‘when the very thing hath miniitered further 
reafon. Hooker. 

Many inducements, befides Scripture, may lead 
me to that, which if Scripture be againft, they are 
ef no value, yet otherwife are ftrongly effectual to 
perfuade. luvker, 

ON 2 That 


That mov’d me to't, 
Then mark th’ inducement. Shakefp. 
He lives ; 
Higher degree of life; inducement trong 
For us. Milton. 
My inducement hither, 
Was not at prefeut here to tind my fon. Milion. 
Inítancesappear of oppreffion, to which there appears 
no induconent from the circum({tances of the actors. 
Rogers. 
Inpu'cer. n. f. [from induce.) A per- 
fuader; one that influences. : 
JoINDU'CT. v. a. [induaus, Latin.] 
1. To introduce; to bring 19. 
The ceremonies in the gathering were firlt in- 
ducted by the Venetians. Sandys's Travels, 
2. To put into.actual .poffeflion of a bene- 


fice. 
If a’perfon thus inftituted, though not induced, 
takes a fecond benefice, it thall make the firft void. 
Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
Inpu'crion. 2. f. [indudtion, Fr. indugio, 
Latin. | : 
a. Introdu&tion ; entrance; anciently ‘pre- 
face. 
Thefe promifes are fair, the parties fure, 
And our induétion full of profp'rous hope. Shake/p. 
2. [nduđion is when, from feveral particular 
propofitions, we infer one general : as, the 
doétrine of the Socinians cannot be proved 
from thegofpels, it cannot be proved from 
the aéts of the apoitles, it cannot be 
proved from the epiftles, nor the book of 
revelations; therefore it cannot be proved 
from the New Teftament. Watts’s Logick. 
The inquifition by imdxc?ion is wonderful hard ; 
for the things reported are full of fables, and new 
experiments can hardly be made Dut with extreme 
caution. Bacon. 
Mathematical things are only capable of clear de- 
amonftration : conclufions in natural philofophy are 
proved by induélicn of experiments, things moral 
by moral arguments, and matters of fact by credible 
teftimony. Tillotfon. 
Although» the arguing from experiments and ob- 
fervations by indué?ion be no demonftration of ge- 
neral conclufions, yet it is the beit way of arguing 
which the nature of things admits of, and may be 
Jooked upon as fo much the ftronger by how much 
the indué?ion is more general: and if no exception 
.otcur from phenomena, the conclufion may be gene- 
ral. Newton's Opt. 
He brought in a new way of arguing from: in- 
duftion, and that grounded upon obfervation and ex- 
periments, } Baker. 
3. The att or ftate of taking poficfion of an 
ecclefiaftical living. 
Inpu'crive. adj. {from indset.) 
1. Leading; perfuafive: with Zo. 
A brutthh vice, 
Induve mainly to the fin of Eve. 
2. Capable to infer or produce. 
Abatements may take away infallible concludency 
in thefe evidences of tact, yet they may be probable 
and indu@ive of credibility, though not of fcienge. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
3. Proceedingnot by demonttration, but in- 
duction. s 
To Ixpu'e v. a. [indno, Latin. } 
1. Yo inveft; to clothe. 
One frit matter all, 
Indu'd with various forms, Milton. 
2. It fees fometimes to be, even by good 
writers, confounded with endow or indow, 
to furnifh or enrich with any quality or 
excellence. 
"The angel, by whom God indu'd the waters of 
Bethefda with fupernatural virtue, was not leen; yet 


the angel's prefence was known by the waters. 
Flocker. 


Sis pow’rs, with dreadful threngtbeada’d. 


Chapman. 


Henry VNI, 


Bilton. 


IN D 


ToINDU'LGE. v. a. [indulgeo. Latin.] 


1. To encourage by compliance. 

The lazy glutton fafe at home will keep 3 

Indulge his Noth, and fatten with his deep. Dryden. 
2. To fondle; to favour; to gratify with 
conceflion; to fofter. If the matter of 
indulgence be a fingle thing, it has with 
before it; if it be a habit, it has iz: as, 
he indulged himfelf with a draught of wine ; 
and, he indulged himfelf in foameful drunk- 
ennefs. 

A mother was wont to fzdu/ge her daughters with 
dogs, {quirrels, or birds; but then they mutt keep 
them well. Locke. 

To live like thoft that have their hope in another 
life, implies that we indulge osrfelves ix the gratifi- 
cations of this life very {paringly. Alrerbury, 
3. To grant not of right but favour. 

Ancient privileges, imdu/ged by former kings to 
their people, muft not without high reafon, be revoked 
by their fucceffors. Tayler, 

The virgin ent’ring bright, irdulg’d the day 
To the brown cave, and bruih’d the dreams away. 

Dryden, 

But fince among mankind fo few there are, 

Who will conform to philofophick fare, 
This much 1 will indadge thee ‘or thy eafe, 
And mingle fomething of our times to pleafe. Dry. 

My friend, indulge one labour more, 

And feek Atrides. Pope's Odyffey. 

Yet, yet a moment, one.dim ray-ot light 
Indulge, dread chaos and eternal night! Pope. 
Jo Inpu'ice. v. x [A Latinifm not in 

ufe.} To be favourable; to give indul- 

gence : with 70. 

He muft not, by indulging to nne fort of reprove- 
able difcourfe himfelf, defeat his endcavours againft 
the ref. Gow, Tongue. 

INDULGENCE. 2 ne f. [sndu'pence, Yr. 
Inputcency. § from sxdulye.] 


1. Fondnefs; fond kindnefs. 


Reftraint the will not brook ; 
And left to herfelt, if evil thence enfue, 


She firit his weak indulgence will accufe. Miltun. 
The glories of our ifle, 

Which yet like golden ore, unripe in beds, 

Expect the warm indulgercy of heaven. Dryden, 


2. Forbearance; tendernefs : oppofite to 
rigour. 

They err, that through ixdulgexce to others, or 
fondneis to any (in in themlelves, fubititute for repen- 
tance any thing lels. — Hammond on Fundamentals. 

In known images cf life, l guefs 
The labour greater, asth' indulgence lefs, 
. Favour granted; liberality. | 

If all thefe gracious indulperci¢s are without any 
effeét on us, we muft perilh in our own folly’ Rogers. 

4. Grant of the church of Rome, ‘not de- 
fined by themfelves. 

Thou, that giv’ whores indulgences to Gin, 

I'll canvafs thee. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Indulgences, difpenfes, pardons, bulls, 

The fport of winds. Milton. 

In purgatory, indulgences, and fupererogation, the 
affertors leem to be unaninious in nothing but profit. 

Decay of Pie y. 
Leo X. is defervedly infamous for his bafe proiti- 
tution of indulgences. Atterbury. 
Inpu'tcent. adj. (indulgent, Fr. indul- 
gS, Latin. ] 
t. Kind; gence ; liberal. 

God has done all for us that the moft indulgent 

Creator could do tor the work of his hands. Rogers. 
2. Mild; favourable. 

Hereafter fuch in thy behalf fhall be 

Th’ Indulgert cenfure of pofterity. Baller. 
3. Gratifying ; favouring; giving way to: 
with of 

The teeble old, dadulgent of their eafe. —_ Dryd, 

INDU'LGENTLY., adv. [from indulgent. | 
Without feverity; without cenfure; wih- 


out felf reproach ; with indulgence. 


Pepe. 


IND 


He that not only commits fome aof fin, bot lives ` 
indulgently ia ity is never to be counted a regenerate 
man. Hammord. 

Ixpu'tr. } ». /. {ftal and French] 
Nputto.{ _ Privilege or exemption. 
Jo 'NDURATE. vw., n. [induro, Latin. J 
To grow hard; to harden. 

Stones within the earth at firt are but rude earth 
or clay; and fo minerals come at firit of juices con- 
crete, which afterwards indurate, Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

That plants and ligneous bodies may imdurare under 
water without approachment of air, we have experis 
“ments in coralines. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

To 'NDURATE, v.a. 7 
1. To make hard. 


A contracted indurated bladder is a circumftance 
fometimes attending on the ftone, and indeed an cx- 
traordinary dangerous one. Sharp's Surgery. 

2. To harden the mind; to fear the con{ci- 
ence. 

Inpura'tion 2. f. [from [ ixdurate. | 

t. The ftate of growing hard. 

This is a notable inftance of condenfation and 
induration, by burial under earth, in caves, for a 
long ume. Bacon, 

2. ‘Lhe act of hardening. 
3. Obduracy > hardnefs of heart. l 

Schifm is marked out by the apottle as a kind-of 
petrifying crime, which induces that induration to 
which the fearful expectation of wrath is confe- 
quent. Decay of Piety. 

INDUS'TRIOUS. adj. [induftrieux, Fr. 
induftrius, Lat.) 

1. Diligent; laborious; affiduous : oppofed 
to lothful. ) 


Frugal and inds/ffriows men are commonly friendly 

to the eftablifhed government. Temple. 

2. Laborious to a particular end: oppofite 
to remi/s. 

He himfclf, being excellently learned, andin- 
dujtrious to leck out the truth of all things con- 
cerning the original of his own people, hath fet 
down the teftimony of the ancients truly. Spenfer. 

Let our juft cenfures 
Attend the true event, and put we on 
Indu firicus foldierthip, 
His thoughts were low : 
To vice indufirious; but to nobler deeds 
Timorous and tlothful. 
3. Defigned; done for the purpofe. 

The induffrious perforation of the tendons of 
the fecond joints of fingers and toes, draw the ten- 
dons of the third joints through. More. 

Obferve carefully all the events which happen’ei- 
ther by an occafional concurrence of various caules, 
or by the indufirious application of knowing men. ` 

Watts on the Mind. 
ÍNDU'STRIOUSLY. adv. [from snduffrious.) 
te With habitual diligence ; not idly, _ 
2. Diligently; laborioufly 4 affiduoutly. 

Great Britain was never before united under one 
king, notwithitanding that the uniting had been in- 
dujirivujly attempted both by war and peace. Bacon. 

3. Set for the purpofe} with delign. * 

Some friends to vice induftrioufy defend 
Thefe innocent diverfions, and pretend 
“Phat lehe tricks of youth too roughly blame. Drsd. 

lam not under the neceflity of declaring’ myieit, 
and I induflrioufly contcal. my name, which wholly 
exempts me from aay hopes and tears. Swift. 

INDUSTRY. x. J. [indufirie, Fr. induftria, 
Lat.] Diligence; afliduity , habitual or 
atual laborioufnefs. 

The Cweat of indufiry would dry and die, 

But for the end it works to. ` Shake/peare's Cyméd. 
See the laborious bee 

For little drops of honey flee, 
And there with humble fweets content ber taduffry. 
Cowiey. 

Providence would only initiate mankind. into ee 
ufeful knowledge of her treafures, leaving the reft 
to employ our inary, chat we might not live like 
idle loiterers. , Morpa 


{o 


Shake/peare. 


Milton, 


eee 


INE 
To INEBRIATE.. v. a. [inebrto, Latin. ] 


To intoxicate; to make drunk. 

“Wine fugared inefriatesh lefs than wine pure: 

fops in wine, quantity for quantity, izebriare more 

than wine of itfelf. __ Bacon. 
Fith, entering far in amd meeting with the freth 

water, as if inebriated, tum up their bellics and are 


TNE 
What order, fo contriv’d as not to mix 
Taftes not well join’d ine/egant, but bring 
Tafte after talte, upheld with kind!ieft change. 
Milton, 
This very variety of fea and lind, hill and dale, 
which is here reputed fo jmelegunr and unbecoming, 


is indeed extremely charming and agreeable. 
Woodward, 


taken, Sandys. 2. Wanti 
: . 1ting ornament of language. 
Fr : è 
7o INE EE ee To grow dronk; Modern criticks, having never read Homer, but 
to be inic ated. in low and fnclegant translations, impute the mean- 


At Conftantinople, hth, that come Ak the Euxine 

' fea into the freih water, do inchriute and turn up 
their bellies, fo as you may take them with your 
hard. Bacon. 

Inesria'tion. #2. f- [ from inebriate. } 
Drunkennefs; intoxication. l 

That cornelians and bloodftones may be of vir- 
tue, experience will meke us grant; but not thet an 
amethyit prevents txedriation, Brown. 

IneFrast city. 2./. [from ineffable. ] Un- 
fpeakablenefs. of 

InclFFABLE. adj. (inefable, Fr. ineffabilis, 

-Lat.}. Unfpeakable; unutterable; not 
to be expreffed. © It is ufed almoft always 
in a good fenfe. 

To whom the Son, with calm afpedt, and clear, , 
Light’ning divine, ineffable, ference! . — 
Madeanfwen Mi _ Milton. 

Refle& upon a clear, unblotted, acquitted confci- 
ence, and feed upon the ineffable comforts of the 

_ memorial ot a conquered temptation. South, 

Ine’reaBiy. adv. [from ineffabie.] Ina 
manner not to be expreffed. 

He all his father full exprefs'd, 
Incfably into his face receiv’d. Milton. 

Inerre’ctive. adj. [ineffefif, Fr. in and 
efcfive.| That which can produce no 
effet; unattive; inefficient; ufelefs. 

As the body, without blood, is a dead and lifelefs 
trunk; fo is the word of God, without the pat, a 
dead and ineffefirve letter. aylor, 

He that ailures himfelf he never errs, wil) always 
err; and hie prefumption wiil reader all attempts to 
inform him ineffective. Glanville. 

Ineree’cTuaL. adj. [in and ineffectual. | 
Unable to produce in proper efteét; 
weak ; wanting power. 

The publick reading of the Apocrypha they con- 
demn as a thing effectual unto evil; the bare reading 
even of Scriptures themfelves they miflike, as a thing 
iacffcélual to do god. Heck, 

The death ot Patroclus, joined to the offer of 
Agamemnon, which of itfelf had proved iwepe tual. 

Pope. 

InePFECTUALLY. adv, [from ineffectual. | 
Without effec. 

Intrrectuatness 2./. [fromincfe.7ual. } 
Inefficacy’;. want of power to perform the 
proper effect. 

St. James {peaks of the inefrFisulnefr of fome 
men’s devotion; Ye atk, and receive not,, becaufe ye | 
atk amifs. Wake. 

Inevrica'crous. adj. (inefficace, Fr. in- 
ficax, Latins} Unable to produce effets; 
weak ; fecble. Inffe@ual rather denotes 
an actual tailnte ; and tveficacious, an ha- 
bitual impotence to any effect. 

Vsnoe that better than always to have rhe rod in 
hand, and, by trequent ufe, mifapply and sender jr- 
efficacious this ufetul remedy ? Tekel 

Ine'FPICACY. n. f. (in and eficacia, Lat.] 
Want of power; ‘want of effet. 

Ext’ cance. Vm fa from inekegant.] 

Ine'tecancy, f Abfence of: beauty; 

Want of cleyance, a i 
INE'LEGANT. ad). [inelepans, Lat. ] 
1. Nor becoming ; not beautiful ; oppofite 
ebtolegunt, ` | ae 
aaa : 


nefs of the wanflation to the poet. Broome. 

INE'LOQUENT. adj. [in and eloguens, Lat. | 
Not perfuafive ; not oratorical; oppofite 
to eloquent. 

Ine’er. adj. [ixeptus, Lat. } 

1. Trifling; foolith. 

The works of Nature, being neither ofelefs nor 

inept, muft he guided by fome principle of knowledge. 
More, 
After their various unfuccefsful ways, 
Their fruitlefs labour, and. inept effays, 
No caufg of thefe appearances they'll find, 
But power exerted byth’ Eternal Mind. Blackmore. 
3. Unfit for any purpofe; ufelefs. 

When the upper and vegetative ftratum was once 
wathed off by rains, the hills would have become 
barren, the {trata below yielding only mere tterile 
matter, fuch as was wholly ixep¢ and improper for 
the formation of vegetables. E Woodward, 

[ne'priy. adv. (ineptè, Lat.] Triflingly ; 
foolifhly; unfitly. 

None of them are made foolithly or ineprtly. 

~ More. 

Atl things were at firt difpofed by an omnifcient 

intellect, that cannot contrive ineptly, Glanville. 
INEPTITUDE. x. f. [from ineptus, Lat. | 
Unfitnefs. 


The grating and rubbing of the axes againft the 
fockets, wherein they ate placed, will caufe fome in- 
eptitude or refitency to the rotation of the cylinder. 

Wilkins. 

An omnipotent agent works infallibly and irre- 
fittibly, no ineptitude-or ftubbornnefs of the matter 
being ever able to hinder him. Ray on the Crear. 

There is an inepiilude to mouon trom «too great 
tenfion. 

Inequa'tity. m. f. [inegalité, Fr. from 
inaqualitas and inaequalis, Latin. } 
t. Difference of comparative quantity. 

There is fo great an ineguadity in the the length of 
our legs and arms, as makes it impoifible for us to 
walk on all four. Ray. 
2. Unevennefs ; interchange of higher 
and lower parts. 

The country is cut into fo maay hills and ire- 
qualities as renders it defenfible. Addifen on Italy. 

The glafs feemed well wrought; yet when it'was 
quickfilvered, the reflecion difcovered” innumerable 
inequalities all over the glafs. Newton's Opticks. 

tthere were no inequalities in the furface of the 
earth, nor in the feafons of the year, we fhould lofe a 
confideraole thare of the vegetable kingdom. Bentl. 
3- Difproportion to any office or purpofe ; 
ftate of nut. being adequate ;. inadequate- 
nefs. 

Theigreat inequality of all things to the appetites 

of a rational foul appears from thi:, that in all worldly 
things a man finds not hall the pleafure in the aCtual 
poffetfion that he propofed in theexpe@tation. South. 
+e Change of ftate; unlikelinefs of a thing 
toitfelf; difference of temper or quality. 

In fome places, by the nature of che earth, and by 

H the fituation ot: wouds and hills, the air is more une 

f equal than in others; and inequality of air is ever 

| an enemy to'health; Bacon, 
5» Dsflerence.of rank or ftation. 

Uf fo (mall inequality between man and man make; 

| in them modefty a commendable virtue, who refpect- 

ing-fuperiofs as fuperiors, can neither fpeak nor Mand, 

| before them without fear, Hocker |, 

Ingeeaaiiiry. n. /. [from inerrable,| Ex- 


: 


A 


Arouthnot. 


emption from error; ipfallibility” + | 


wro 


IN E 

I canaotallow their widom fuch a comrletenefs - 
and tnerrability as to exclude. myfelf from judging: 

| King Charles. 
INE'RRABLE. adj. [in and err.] Exempt 
from errour. 

We have conviction from reafon, or decifions from 
the fnerrable and requifite conditions of fenfe. "Ħa 

i Brown. 
Infallibility and inerrablenefs is affumed by the 
Romifh church, without any trerrable ground to 
_ build it on. Hammond. 
INE'RRABLENESS., x. £" [from tnerrable, | 
Exemption from error. | 

Infallibility and snerrablencft is umed and in- 
clofed by the Romith church, wirhout any inerrable 
ground to build iton. Hammond on Faxdamentals. 

INB'RRABLY. adv. [from inerrable.| «With 
fecurity from errour; infallibly. 

Ine’RRINGLY. adv. [iz and erring. | - With- 
out errour; without, miftake; without 
deviation. 

That divers limners at a diftance, without copy, 
fhould draw the fame picture, is more conceivable, 
than that matter thould frame itfelf fo inerringly ac- 
cording to the idea of its kind. Glanville, 

INE'RT. adj. (iners, Lat.}] Dull; flug- 
gih; motionle(s. , 

Body alone, inert and brute, you'll finds 
The caufe of all things is by you affign’d. Blackm. 

Informer of the planetary train! 

Without whofe quickening glance their cumb'rous 
orbs d 
Were brute unlively mafs, inert and dead. Thomfon, 
INE'RTLY. adv. [from izere] Sluggitfhly 3 
dully. 
Ye pow'rs, 
Sufpend a while your force ‘nertly trong. Dunciad. 
Inesca’rion. v. f. [ix and efe, Latin. } 
The att of baiting: Dia. 
Ine'’sTIMABLE, adj, [‘nePimable, Fr. infix 
mabilis, Lat.] Too valuable to be rated ; 
tranfcending all price. 
1 thought I faw a thoufand fearful wrecks, 
A thoufand men that fishes gnaw'd upon; 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
Incflimable ftones, unvalu’d jewels. Shak. R. UT: 

The pope thereon took advantage, abufing the 
fimplicity of the king to fuck out é¢fimadle fums of 
money, to the intolerable grievance of both the 
clergy and temporality. Abbot, 

There we {hall fee a fight worthy dying for, that 
bleed Saviour, of whom the Scripture dues fg cx- 
cellently entertain us, and who does fo highlyäde- 
ferve of us upon the fcore of his.infinite pertections, 
and his inefimable benefits. Boyle. 

And fhall this prize, th” inefftwable prize, 

On that rapacious hand tor ever blaze? Pepe. 

Ine/vipeNtT. adj, [inevident, Fr. jn and 
evidente] Not plain; obfcure. Not ir 
ufe. 

The, habit of faith in divinity is an argument of 
things unfeen, and a stable affent unto things nevi- 
dent, upon authority of the divine-revealer. Browz. 

IneviraBiitity. 2 f. [from inevitable. | 
Impoffibility to be avoided ; certainty. 

By liberty, l dounderftand neither a liberty from 
fin, mifery, fervitude, nor violence, but trom ne- 
ceffity, or rather neceffitation; that is, an univertal 
immanity from all inevitability and determination 
to one. Bramball agairft Hobbes, 

INE'VITABLE, adj. [inevitabie, Fr. ine. 
vitabilis, Lat.) Unavoidable; not to be 
ef{caped. 

1 had a pafs, with him: he gives me the ftuckin 
with fuch a mortal motion, that ic is inewitadle. 

Shake/peare’s Twelfib Night. 
Fate inevitable 
Subdues us. Mitton. 
Since my inevitable death you know, 
| You fafely unavailing pity hows Dryden's 4urenp, 
Iwe'VaTABLY. adv. | trom (Mevilabse, } 


Without poflibility of efcapes 
5 


NUE) 
The day thou eat’ft thereof, my fole command + 
. Tranfgrett, inevitably thou thalt die. * Milton. 
How fmevitably does an immoderate laughter end 
in a figh | South. 
If they look no further than the next line, it will 
dvevitably lollow, thatthey can drive to no certain 


ppoint. Dryden. 
laflam mations of the bowels oft imevitably tend to 
tbe ruin of the whole. A Harvey on Confumpsions. 


If our fenfe of hearing were exalted, we jisould have 
no quict of fleep in the filentest nights, and we muft 
‘inevitably be ftricken deaf.or dead with a clap of 
thunder. ‘Bentley. 
Tnexcu‘saBug. adj. '[inexcufable, Fr. inex- 
_cufabilis, Lat. in and excufable.| Not to 
be excufed; not to be palliated by apo- 
‘logy. 

Tc ts: a temerity, and a folly izexcufasle, to de- 
liver up ousfelves needlefsly into another’s power. | 
dd, Lowa L’ Effrange. 
«As we are an ilang with ports and navigable feas, 
we fhould be fnexcufadle if we did not make thefe 
leffings turn*to account. Addifon's Freeholder. 

Such a favour could only render them more-ob- 
durate) and more inexcufab/e: it would inhance 
their guilt. Atterbury. 

If learning be not encouraged under your admi- 
niftradony you are the molt inexcufuble perfon alive. 

Swift. 

_. Afallen woman is'the more inexcu/able, as, from 

the cradle, the fex is warned againft the delufions of 

men. Clariffa. 

Inaxcu'saBreness.n./.[ from inexcafable.| 

Enormity beycnd forgivenefs or pallia- 
tion. 

Their imexeufablene/s is ftated upon the fuppofi- 
tion that they knew God,.but didinot glorify him. 

: Scurh. 

Inexcu’saBry. adv. [from, inexcufable.} 
To a degree of guilt or folly. beyond ex- 
cufe. 

It will inexcufubly condemn fome men, who hav- 
ing received excellent. endowments, yet have fruf- 
trated the intention. Brown, 


InexHa Lasse. adj. [in and exbale.} That 


which cannot evaporate. 

A new laid egg will not fo eafily be boiled hard, 
beeaufe it contains. a great ftuck of humid parts, 
which muft.be exaporared before the heat can bring 
the inexhalable parts into confittence. Brown, 

INEXHA'USTED. adj. [in and exhaufied. | 
Unemptied; not poffible to be emptied. 

So wert thou born into a tuneful Arain, 

An early, rich, and inexbaufied-vein. Dryden. 

ĪNEXHA'USTIBLE. adj. [in andexbaufible. | 
Not to be drawn all away; not. to be 
fpent. 

Refle&t on the variety of combinations which may 
be made with number, whofe ftock is inexbuufible, 
and truly infinite. Locke. 

The ftock that the mind has in its power; by 


varying the idea of fpace, is perfectly inexbaufible, . 


and fo it can multiply figures in infmtum. Leske. 

INEXISTENT. adj. [in and exifent. ) 

1. Not having being ; not to be found in 
nature. 

To exprefs complexed fingnifications, they took a 
liberty to compound and piece together creatures of 
allowable forms into.mixtures inexifemt. — Brown. 

2. Exifting in fomething elfe. ‘This uft is 
Tare. 

We doube whether thefe heterogeneities. be fo 
much as iexifcns in the concrete, whence they are 
obtained. Boyle. 

Inexi/svencCew./. [in and exifence.} Want 
of being ; want of exiftence. 

He calls up the heroes of former ages from a ftate 
of inex/ fence to. adorn and diverfify his poem. 

Broome on the Ody fey. 
INEXORABLE. adj. [ inexorable, Fr. inexora- 
bilis, Latin.) Not to be intreated not 


to be moved by intreatys 


IN'E 
You are‘more inhumap, mare inexorable, 
Oh ten times more, than tygers of Hyrcania | 


Sbakefpeave. 
Shakelp. Mer chantcf Venice. 


Inexcrable doz! 
The feourge 


InexoraSle callous to penance. Milton. 
The guetts invited came, 
And withthe reft th’ inexorable dame. Dryden, 


Th’ inexorable gates were barr’d, 
And neughr was feen, and nought was heard, 
But dreadful gleams, thrieks of woe. Pope. 

We can be deaf.to the words of fo fweet a charmer, 
And imexcrable.to abl his invitations. Rogers. 

Inexpe'DIENCE. Jom. J. [ôx and inexpedi- 

Inexpe/DieENCY. | excy.| Want of »fit- 
nefs; propriety; unfuitablenefs to time 
or place; inconvenience. 

It concerneth fuperiors to look. well to the'expe- 
diency and inexpediency of what they enjoin inin- 
different things. Sanderfon, 

Inexpe’DienrT. adj. [in and expedient. | In- 
convenient; unfit; improper; unfuitable 
to-time or place. 

Itis not inexpedient they fhould be known to come 
from a perfon altogether a ttranger to chymical hei. 

Boyle. 

We fhould be prepared not only with patience to 
bear, but to receive with thankfulnefs a repulfe, if 
God fhould fee them to be inexpedient, Smalridge. 


INEXPERIENCE. 7. f. aie eae Kr. iz 
and experience.) Want of experimental 


knowledge; want of experience. 
Thy words at random argue thine inexperience. 
Milton. 
Prejudice and. felf-fufficiency naturally proceed 
from inexperience of the world, and ignorance of 
mankind. Addifen. 
ĪNEXPE'RIENCED. adje [inexpertus, Lat.} 
Not experienced. 
Inexpe'rt. aaj. [inexpertus, Lat. ia sand 


expert.) Unikilful; unfkilled. 

‘The racevelect advance 
‘Through the wild-defert ; not the readieft way, 
Left ent’ring on the Canaanite alarm'd, 


War terrify them inex pert. Milton. 
In letters and in Jaws 
Not iwex pert. Prior. 


INE’XPIABLE: adj. inexpiable, Fr, [inex- 
piabilis, Lat.) 
1. Not to be atoned. 
2. Not to be mollified by atonement. 
Love feeks. to have love : 
My love how could ‘{t thou hope, who took’ft the way 
To raife in me inexpiable hate? Milton's Agonift. 
Ine/xPraBLy. adv. [from inexpiable.| Yo 
a degree beyond atonement. 

Excurbons are inexpiably bad, 

And ’tis much fafer to leave out than add. Rofcom. 
INEXPLEABLY. adv. fix and expleo, Lat. ] 
Infatiably. A word not in ufe. 

What were thefe harpi¢s but flatterers, delators, 

and the imexpleably covetous? Sandys's Travels. 

Ing/xPLICABLE. adj. (inexplicable, Fr. in 
and explico, Lat.) Incapable of being ex- 
plained ; not to be made intelligible; not 
to be difentangled. 

What could fuch apprehenfions breed, but, as their 
nature is, imcxplicable paffions of mind, defises ab- 
horring what they embrace,,and embracing what 
they abhor? Hooker. 

To me at lea thisfeems inexplicable, if light be 
nothing elfe" than pralon: or motion propagated 


through ether. Newton. 
None eludes fagacious reafon more, 
Than this obfcure inexplicable pow's. Blackmore. 


Ine/xPLicaBLY. adv. [from inexplicable. } 

In a manner not to be explained. | 

ĪNEXPRE'SSIBLE. adj, [iz and exgrefs.}] Not 
to be told; not to be uttered; unutter- 
able, 


INF 
Thus when.in orbs ilafi 
Of circuit inexprofible they {tood, _ vadi N i 
Orb within orb. Miitcon's Paradise Lf. 
~ + Nothing can fo peculiarly gratity tbe noble. d.foo- 
fitions of human nature, as for one inan_to Seg Ice 7 
ther fo much. himfelf as to figh his grits, and groan 
his pains, to fing his joys, ang vo ana lest every thing 
by fympathy and fecret enexpregible comininications. 
Sbuidb. 

The true God: had no certain ‘name given to him; 
for Father, and God, aud Creator, are but titics 
arifing from his works; sand God is not a.name, but 
a notion ingratted in human naiure of au srexpreffible 
being. Subling flecie 

There is an inimitable grace in Virgil’s words.: 
and in them principally con{its that) beauty, whicli 
gives fo inexprefidle a picafure to him who beft 
underttands their force: this diction of his. is never 
to be copied. Dryden. 

INEXPRESSIBLY. adv. [from inexprefidle.] 
‘To a degree or in a manner-not to. be ut- 
tered; unutterably. 

God will protect and reward all his faithful fers 
vants in a manner and. mealare inexprefibly abun- 
dant. Hamnond. 

He began to play uponiit: the found was exceed=| 
ing fweet, and wrought into a variety of tunes that 
were inexprefjibly melodious. ` Addifon's Spec. 

Inexpu'GnaBLE. adj. (inexpugnable, Fr. 
inexpugnabilis, Lat.| impregnable; mot 
to be taken by affault; motto be fub-- 
duec. nara 

Why thould there be implanted in each’ fex fuch. 
a vehement and inexpugnable appetite of copuias 
tion? Ray. 

INEXTINGUISHABLE. adj. (inextinguible, 
Fr. in and extinguo, Lat. | Unquenchable. . 

Pillars, ttatues, and other memorials, are a forteof 
of fhadow of an endlefs iile, and flow an Jacxtine 
guifbable defire which all men have ot it. Gret. 

INEXTRICABLE. adj, [rnextricabie, Fr. in- 
extricabilis, Lat. | Not to be difintangled ; 
not to be cleared; not tobe fet free trom 
obfcurity or perplexity. / 

He that thould tye inextricable knots, only to 
baffle the induftry of thole that thould attempt to 
unloofe them, would be thought not to have ferved 
his generation. Decay of Piety, 

Stopt by awful heights, and gulphs immeuie 
Of witdom, and of vait omnipotence, 

She trembling ftands, and does in wonder gaze, 
Lott in the wild inextricable maze. Blackmores 


Men are led into inextricable mazes by fetrting up © 


themlelves as judges of the world. Sherlock. 
INEXTRICABLY. adv. [from neat aeled 
To a degree of perplexity not to be dif- 
entangled. | 
The mechanical atheift, though vou`grant him 
his laws of mechanifm, is neverthelefs inextricabsy 
puazled and baffled with the firit formation of anis 
mals. “Bentleya 
In vain they ftrive; th’ intangling {nares deny, 
Inextricably hrm, the power to tiy. Pope's Odyffeys 
To Ine'ys. v. x. [in and eye.) To inocu- 
late; to propagate trees by the infition of 
a bud into a foreign ftock. 


Let fage experience teach thee all the arts... ai 
Of gratting and ineyeing. ~ Phillips. 
INFALLIBILITY. Ds m f [infallibilité s 


InFa'LLIBLENESS. Fr. from. infalli- 
| ble.) Inesrability; exemption from-errour. | 
Infallibility is the highett perfection of the know- ` 
_ ing faculty, and confequently the furmett degree of 
affent. Tillo: [irt 
INFA'LLIBLE. adj. (infallible, Fr. in and 
fallitle.| Privileged fromeetrour; incas 
pable of miftake ; not to be mifled or de? 
ceived; certain. Ufed both of perfons. | 
and things. “eas & 
Every caule admitteth not fuch infallible evidence 
of proof, as leaveth no poffibility of doubt or fcrupte 
behind it. : Hooker. 
| Believe 


L 


Believe my words; a 
For they arecertain and infallible. "Shak. IT. VI. 
~The futcefs is certain and infallible, and none 
ever yet mifcarried in the attempt. South, 
INFAa'LLIBLY. ae [tee infallible.) 
1. Without danger from) deceit ; with fe- 
curity from errour. 
We cannot be as God, infallibly knowing good 
and evil. Smatridge’s Sermons. 
2. Certainly. 
~ Our blefled Lord has diftin@ly opened the fcene of 
“futurity tô us, and direfted us to fach a conduf as 
will iafatlibly render us happy in it. Rogers. 
Jo Inra’Me. v. a. [infamer, Fr. infamo, 
Lat.] To reprefent to difadvantage; to 
defame; to cenfure publickly; to make 
infamous; to brand. To defame is now 
-ufed. 
Livia is infamed for the poifoning of her huthand. 


Bacon. 


i Hitherto obfcur'd, infam'd, 
And thy fair fruit let hang, as to no end 
Created. s e Milton. 
I’'NFAMOUS. adj. [infamé, infamant, Fr. 
infamis, Lats} Publickly branded with 
uilt; openly cenfured ; of bad report. 

Thofe that be near, and thofe that be far from 
thee, fhail mock thee, which art infamous, Ezek, 

Theile are.as fome infamous bawd or whore 
Should praife a matron; what could hurt her more? 

i s Ben. Jonfon. 
` After-times will difpute it, whether Hotham were 
more infamous at Hull or at Vower-hill. K. Charles. 

Perfons infamous, or branded in any publick court 
of judicature are forbidden to be advocates. Ay/iffe. 

I'NFAMOUSLY. adv. ck infamous. | 

1. With open reproach ; with publick noto- 
nety of reproach. : 

2..Shamefully 5, feandaloufly. 

That poem was infameu/ly bad.. Dryden's Dufref. 
I'NFAMOUSNESS. | af. [infamie, Fr. infa- 
I’'nramy. mia, Latin.) Publick 

reproach; notoriety of bad charaéter. 

Ye are taken up in the lips of talkers, and are the 
infamy of the people. me Ezek. xxxvi. 3. 

The noble ifle doth want her proper limbs, 

Her face defac’d with {cars of infamy. Shakefp. 

Wilful perpetrators of unworthy actions, brand 
with mof indelible charadters of infamy, their name 
and memory to pofterity. King Charles, 

INFANCY m/f, (infantia, Latin.) 
1. ‘The firft part of life. Ufually extended 
by naturalifts to feven years. 

Dare we affirm it was ever his meaning, that unto 
their falvation, who even from their tender infancy 
never knew, any other faith or religion than only 
Chriftian, no kind of teaching can be available, 
faving that which was fo needful forthe firt univere 
fal coaverfion of Gentiles, hating Chriftianiry ? 

Hocker. 
Pirithous came t’ attend 
TEs worthy Thefeus, his familiar friend : 
Their love in early infancy began, 
And rofe as childhood ripen'd into man. Dryden. 
The infenfible impreffions on our tender infan- 
cies have very important and lafting confequences. 


Locke, 
aCivil infancy, extended by the Englifh 
law to one and twenty years. 
3. Firtt age of any thing ; beginning; ori- 
ginal; ‘commencement. 
In Spain our fprings, like old men’s child-en, be 
Dec2y’d and wither'd from their infancy. Dryden. 
The difference between the riches of Roman ci- 
tizens in the infancy and in the grandeur ot Kome, 
will appear by comparing the firtt valuation of ettates 
with the ettates alierwards poffeffed. Sibuthnor 


Inra'xsorner. or hing faiigthef?, ot infang- 
thisf, 16 compounded of three Shas. 
words: the prepohtionya, fang, or fong, 
to. take or catch, and thofa Vt fignifies 
a privilege or liberty granted unto lords 


Uneant. a. f. [enfant, Fr. infans, Lat.) 


INF 


of certain manourstojudge any thief taken 
within their fee. Cowel. 


1. A child from the birth to the end of the 
feventh year. 


It being a part of their virtuons education, ferveth 
greatly both to nourifh in them the fear of God, and 
to put us in Continual remembrance of that powerful 
grace, which openeth the mouths of infants to found 
his praife. Hooker, 

There thall be no more thence an infant of days, 
nor an old man that hath not filled his days. 

Ifa. lxv. 20. 

Young mothers wildly ftare, with fear poflent, 

And train their helplefs ixfants to their breaft, 
Dryden's Æn. 
2. [In law.] A young perfon to the age of 
one and twenty. 
INFANT. adj. Not mature; in a {tate of 
initial imperfection. 

Within the infant rind of this {mall flower 
Poifon hath sefidence, and medicine power. 

Firft the thrill found of a {mall rural pipe, 
Was entertainment for the infant {tage . Rofcommon. 

In their tender nonage, while they {pread 
Their fpringing leaves and lift their infant head, 
Indulge their childhood, Dryden's Virgil, 

INFANTA. n. f. [Spanith.] A princefs 
defcended from the royal blood of Spaiñ. 

Inra'nricipe. #. f. infanticide, Fr. infan- 
ticidium, Lat.) ‘The flaugtiter ‘of thein- 
fants by Herod. i 

INFANTILE. adj. (infantilis, Lat.) Per- 
taining toan infant. 

The fly lies all che winter in thefe balls in its îm- 

fantile ftate, and comes not to its maturity 'till the 

following {pring. Derbam. 

INFANTRY, ve f. (infanterie, Fre] The 
foot foldiers of an army. 

The principal Rrength of an army confifteth in the 
infantry or foot; and to make good infantry it re- 
quireth men bred in fome free and plentiful manner. 


Bacon's Henry VL. 
That {mall infantry 
Warr'd on by cranes. Milton. 
INFARCTION. n. f. [iz and farcia, Lat. | 
Stuffing ; conftipation. 

An hypochondriack confumption is occafioned by 

an ‘1far@ion and obitruction of the fpleen. Harvey 

To Inra'TUATE. V. a. [infatuo, from in 
and fatuus, Latin; infatuer, French. ] To 
trike with folly ; to deprive of under- 
ftanding. 

The judgment of God will be very vifible in’ infa- 
tuating a people, as ripe and prepared for dettruétion, 
into folly and madnefs, making the weak» to contri- 
bute to the defigns of the wicked; and tuffering even 
thofe, out of aconfcieice of their guilt, to grow mose 
wicked. Clarendon. 

It is the reforming of the vices and fottifhnefs that 
had long overfpread the infatwated gentile world; 
a prime branch of that defign of Chrift’s fending his 
difciples. Hammond. 


Shak. 


May hypocrites, 
That flily fpeak one thing, another think, 
Drink on unwarn'd, ‘till by inchanting eups 
Infatuate, they their wily thoughts difclofe. Phillips. 

‘The people are fo univerfally /nfatwated with the 
Notion; that if a cow falls fick, it is ten to one but an 
old woman is clapt up in prifon for it. 

Addifon on Italy. 

The carriage of our atheifts or deitts is amazing : 
no dotage fo infutuate, no phrenfy fo extravagant as 
theirs. Bentley, 

Inratua’tion. 2. f. (from infatuate. 
The aft of ftriking with folly; depriva. 
tion of reafon. 

Where men give themfelves over to the defence of 
wicked intereits, and falfe propofitions, it is jurt with 
God to {mite the greateft abilities with the greateft 
infatuations. South, 


INPAUSTING, 7. /, {From infaufis, Latin. 
The act.of making unlucky. An odd 
and inelegant word. i 

As the king did in fome part remove'the envy 

from himfelf, fo he did not obferve, that he did 
withal Sring a kind of malediCtion and infauflivg 
upon the marriage, as an ill prognoftick. Bacon. 

NFE‘ASIBLE. ‘adj. [in and frafible:\ Im- 
practicable > not to be done. 

This is fo difficult and infeafdle, that it may 
| „well drive modefty to defpair of {cience. “Glanville. 

To INFE'CT. v. a. [infecter, Kreinfedinss 
Latin. ] 7 

4. To at upon by contagion; to affect 

with communicated qualities; to hurt by 
contagion ; to taint; to poifon ; to pol- 
| lute. ius 

One of-thofe fantaftical mind infeSed people, that 

children and muficians call lovers. Sidney, 


Thineeyes, {weet lady, have infeed mine. 
Shakefp, 
The nature of bad news infe2?s the teller. Sbuakefp, 
Ev'ry day 
Ke would infec? his tpecch, that if the king 
Should without ifue die, he'd carry it fo 


I 


To make the {ceptre his, Shakefp: Henry VIM, 
Infected minds 
To their deaf pillows will difcharge their fecrets. 
Shakefp. 


She-fpeaks poinards, and every word ftabs: -jf Ner. 
breath were as terrible as “her terminations, there. 
were no living near hers the would infec? to. the 


north ftar, Shake/p. 
l am return’d your foldier ; Sr 
Nomore infeaed with my country’s love, 
Than when I parted hence.” Shakefp, 
The love-tale > 
Infet?ed Sion's daughters with like heat ` Milton,» 


2. To fill with fomething hurtfully conta- 
gious. ' t- 

Infected be thé air whereon they ridé; 

And damn’d all thofé that trut them! Shake/p. 

INFECTION. m f.. [énfedion, Fr. ‘infedio,- 
Latin.] Contagion; mifchief by com- 
munication ; taint; poifon. 

Infection is that. manner .of communicating a 
difeafe by fome effluvia, or particles which fly ‘off 
from diftempered bodies,- and) mixing with the | 
juices of others, occafion the. fame diforders, asin | 
the bodies they came. from. Quincy. 

What a ftrange infeGion 
Is fall’n into thy ear! Shakefp. Cymbeline, 
The bleffed gods 
Purge all eee from our air, whilft you 
Do climate here. Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 

Vouchfafe, diffus’d fafeéfion of a man, 
For thefe known evils, but to give me leave, 
By circumftance, to cusfe thy curfed felf. 

Hence, 
Left that th’ infection of his fortune take 
Like hold on thee. Shakefp. King Lear. 

The tranfmiffion or emiffion of the thinner and 
more airy parts of bodies, as in odours and infe@ions, 
is, of allothe rek, the moft corporeal; but withal 
there be a number of thofe emiflions, both whole- 
fome and unwholefome, that give no fmell at all. 

Bacon, 

Inrecrious. adj. [from infe.) Con- 

tagious; influencing by communicated 
qualities. 

The moft infeCiows peftilence upon thee. Shake/p. 

In a houfe, 
Where the infectious peftilence did reign. Shake/p. 

Some known difeafes are infrGious, and others are 

| not: thofe that are infeé?iows, are fuch as are chiefly. 
| in the fpirits, and not fo muchin the humours, and 
therefore pafs.cafily trom body to body; fuch as 
peftilence and lippitudes. Bacon, 

Smells may have as much power to. do good ag 
to do harm, and contrib:te to health as well as to, 
difeafes; which is too much felt by experience in 

| all that are infectious, and by the operations of 
{ fome poifons, that ase(received only by the fmell.. 
.. Temple 
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Inpec Troosry; adv. [from infefious.)|INFE/RIOUR. adj. (inferior, Latin; infe- 


í Contagioufly. 
Tie will dores, that is inclinable 
To what infediou/ly itfelf affects. Shahe/p 
Inrectiousness, a. /. [from infedious. | 
The quality of being infeCctious; conta- 
gioufnefs. . 
Inre'criveE. adj. [from infec.) Having the 
quality of acting by contagion. 
True Jove, well contidered, hath an’ infective 
power. AY idney. 
Inrece'’n. cx. f [infacundus, Latin.) 
Unfruitful ; infertile. 
How fate and agreeable a confervatory the earth is 
yto vegetables, is. maniiek from their rotting, drying, 
or being rendered infecund in the waters, or the alr; 
putin the earth their vigour is long preferved. 

i Derbam’s Phyfico-Theolog y. 
InFecunorry. x. f. [infecunditas, Latin.) 
Want of fertility ; barrennefs. . 
Inpuna'city. w /. [iafelicite, French ; in- 
felicrtas, Latin.| Unhappinefs; mifery : 
calamity. 

Whatever is the ignotance and infelicity of the 
lent tate, we were made wife and happy. . 
a i Parille. 
Here is our great infelicity, that, when fingle 
words fignify complex ideas, one word can never 
diftin.ctly manifeft all the parts of a complex idea. 
Watts. 
JoINFE'R. wv. a.. Linferer, Fr. infero, Lat.) 
3. lobring on; to induce. 
Vamits infer fomé'fmall detriment tothe lungs. 
r Harvey. 
2. "Fo infer is nothing but, by virtue of one 
propoiition’ laid down as true, to draw in 
another as true, /..¢. to fee or fuppofe fuch 
a connection of the two ideas of the js- 


ferred propofition, Locke. 
= Yet what thou can't attain,. which beft_may ferve 
To.giosify the Maker, and infer 
Thee alfo happier, tbail not be .with-held 
Thy. hearing. 
Great, 
Or brizht,. infers not excellence: the earth 
Though-in comparifon of heav'n fo {mal), 
Nar giiftering, may of fotid good contain 
More plenty than the fun, that barren fhines. 
Milton, 
One would: wonder how,. from fo differing pre- 
miffes, they (hould all ‘xfer the fame conclufion. 
Decay 4 Piety. 
They have more opportunities, than other men 
have of purchafing public cfteem,.by deferving well 
‘of mankind; and luch- opportunities always infer 
obligations: _ Atterbsry. 
To offer; to produce. Not in ufe. 
Full well hath Clifford played the orator, 
Inferring arguments of mighty force. Shake/p. 
YuPRRENCE. m /. (inference, Fr. from 
infers\ Conelufion drawn from previous 


arguments, 

Though it may chance tobe right in the conclu- 
ficn, it is yet unjuft and miftaken in the method of 
inference. Glarville. 

Thefe infereaces or conclufions are the effects of 
reafoning. and the three propofttions taken all toge- 
ther, are called fyllogifm or argument. Watts. 

InFEe'RIBLE adj. [from infere} Deducible 


from premifed grounds. 

As fimple miftakes commonly. beget fallacies, fo 
men from fallacious foundations, and mifapprehended 
mediums, erect conclufions no way iaferible from 
their premiffes. Brown, 

Jurerro’Rity, m f. [ixferiorité, French, 
from ixferiaur.} Lower ftate of dignity 
of value. 

Thetanguage, though not of equal dignity, yet is 
as near approaching to: it as our modern barbarifm 
will’ allow ; and therefore we are to reit contented 
with that only isferiority which is not poffibly to be 

semedied,, : Dryden 


Milton. 


rieur, French. } 
ji. Lower in place. 
2. Lower in ftation or rank of life:, cor- 
relative to /uperiour. 
Render me more equal, or perhaps 


Superiour, for inferiour who is free ? Mitton. 
3. Lower in value or excellency. 
The love of liberty with life is giv'n, | 
And life ittell th? inferiour giftof heav'n. Dryden. 


I have added fome original papers of my own, 
which, whether they are equal or iaferiour to my 
other poems, an author is the moft improper judge ot. 

Dryden. 
4. Subordinate. | 

General and fundamental truths in philofophy, 
religion, and human hile, conduét our thoughts into 
xthoufand inferisur and particular POPES. 

atts, 


Inre'rrour. a. f. [from the adjedtive. J 


One in a lower rank or ftation than ano- 
ther. 

A’ great perfon gets more by obliging his inferioxr 
than by dildaining him. South. 

INFERNAL. adj. (infernal, Fr. infernais, 
Lat.] Hellifh ; tartarean; deteftable. 

His gigantick limbs with largo embrace, 

Infolds nine acres of infernaé {pace. Dryden's Æn. 
INFE'R NAL Stoe. 2. f. 

Infernal fione, ov the lunar cauftick, is prepared 
from an evaporated folution of filver, or from cryftals 
of ‘tlver. It isa very powerful cauftick, eating 
away the fleth and even the bones to which it is ap- 
plied. Hill's Mat. Medica. 

Inrer’riLe. adj. (infertile, Fr. in and fer- 
tile.) Untruittul ; not produttive ; want- 
ing fecundity; intecund. 


Ignorance being of itfelt like tif clay, an in- 


fertile foil, when pride:comes to tcorch and harden 
it, it grows perfectly impenetrable. ` 
Government cf the tongue. 
INFERTILITY. x. f. (infertil, Fr. from 
infertile.) Unfruitfulnefs; want of fer- 
tility. 

The fame diftemperature of the air that occa- 
fioned the plague, accafioned the infertility or 
noxioufnefs of the foil, whereby the fruits of the earth 
became either very {mall, or very unwholcfome. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
To INFEST. v. a. [fufefter, French; infefto, 
Lat.] To harafs ; to difturb; to piague. 
Unto my teeble breaf 
Come gently ; butnot with that mighty rage 
W herewith the martial troops thou do'tt fue, 
And hearts of greateit heroes doit enrage.  Spenfer. 

They ceated not, in the mean while to ftrengthen 
that part which io heart they favoured, and to infz/ 
by all means, under colour of other guarrels, their 
greateit adverfa“es in this caufe. Hooker. 

Although they were a people iafefled, and mighti- 
ly hated of all others, yet was the:e nothing of force 
to work the ruin of their ftace, tili the time before- 
mentioned was expired. Hooker. 

They were no mean, diftrefled, calamitous per- 
fons that fled to him for refuge ; but of fo great qua- 
lity, as was apparent that they came not thither 
to protect their own fortune, but to infec? and in- 
vade his. Bacon's Henry VIL. 

Envy, avarice, fuperftition, love, with the like 
cares and paffions izfe/? human life. Addifon. 

No difeafe infefis mankind more> terrible in its 
fymptoms and etfects. Arbuthnst on Diet. 

[NFESTIVITY. n. f. [iw and fefivity.] 
Mournfulnefs ; want of chcerfulnefs. 

InFe'sTRED. adj. [in and feffer.} Rankling; 
inveterate. Obfolete. 

This curfed creature, mindful of that old 
Infcfired grudge, the which his mother tele, 

So foon as Clarion he did behold, 

His heart with vengeful malice inly fwelt. . Spenfer. 
[NFEUDA TION. u. f. [ia and feudum, Lat. } 

The act of putting one in poffefion of a 


fce or efate, 


FNF 

i> Another military. provifion was ecaventional ang 
by tenure upon the safemsation of the tenant,.and: 
was ulually caked knight's fervice. ale.. 

INESDEL. xe f. [infidelle, Yr. infidelis, Lat.) 
An unbeliever; a mifcreant; a pagan; 
one who rejeéts Cihrriflianity. 

Exhorting .her, if the did marrys’ yet not to join 

hertelf to an infidel, as in thole times (ome-widows 
chriftian had done, for the advaucement of their 
ettate in this world. Husker, 

INFIDELITY. x.f. [infidelite, Fr, infidelie 
tas, Latin. | 

1. Want of faith. 


The confideration of the divine omnipotence and? 
infinite wildom, and our-own ignorance, are great 
inftruments of Silencing the murmurs of izfidelitye- 

, Taylor's Rude of living bely. 
2. Difbelief of Chriftianity. 

One would fancy that infidels would be’ exempt 
from that fingle fault, which feems to grow out uf + 
the imprudent fervours of religion; bus fo it is, that» 
infidelity is propagated with as much fercenels and 
contention, as if the fatety of mankind depended- 
upon it. i l Spectator. 

3. Treachery; deceit; breach of contract. 
or truft. 

-The infidelities on the one part between the two- 
fexes, and the caprices on the other, the vanities and 
vexations attending even the molt rehned delights 
that make up this bufineds of lite, render it filly and 
uncomfortable. Speciater, . 

INFINITE, adj. (infini, Fr. infinitus, Lat.] 

1. Unbounded ; boundlefs ; unlimited; im- 
menfe; having no boundaries or limits- 
to its nature. 

Impothible it is, that God fhould withdraw his 
pretence from any thing, becaule the very fubitance 
of God is infinite. Hevker. 

What’s time, when onetemity we think 
A thoufand ages in that fea muft fink. 

Time's nothing but a word? a million 
Is tull as far from infinite as one. Denbam.. 

Thou fov'reign pow'r, whofe fecret will gantrouls 
The inward bent and motion of our fouls! i 
Why hatt thou plac’d fuch infinite degrees 
Between the caute and cure of my difeafe. Price. 

When we would think of iafmite {pace or dura- 
tion, we at firft make fome very large idea; as per- 
haps of millions of ages or miles, which potlibly we 
multiply feveral times. Locke, 

Even an angel’s comprehenfive thought 
Cannotextend as far as thou hat wrought: 

Our valt conceptions are by fwelling brought, 
Swallow’d and lolt in infinite, to nought. Dennise 
2. It is hyperbolically ufed for large; great. 
UNFINITELY. adv. | from infinite. | 
1. Without limits; without bounds; im- 
menfely. r 
Nothing may be infinitely defired, but that good 
which indeed is infinite. Hockere- 
2. Ina great degree. 
This is Antonio, 
To whom I am fo infinitely bound. Shakefp. 

The king faw that contrariwife it would foilow,. 
that England, though much lefs in territory, yet 
fhould have ‘afwitely more foldiers of their native’ 
forces than other nations havc. Bacce. - 

Infinitely the greater part of mankind have pro-- 
feed tq a& under x full perfuafion of this great 
article. Regert.. 

I'NFINITENESS. #. f. [from infinite.) Im-- 
menfity ; boundlefsneis ; infinity. 

The cunning of his flattery, thé readinefs of hig- 
tears, the infinitenefs of his vows,. were but among 
the weakeft threads of his net. Sidney. 

Let us always bear about us fuch impreffions of- 
reverence, and fear of God, that we may humble 
ourfelves betore his Almightinefs, and exprefs that 
‘nfinice diltance between his infiitenc/s and our 
weaknelics. Taylor. 

InNFINiTEStMAL. adj [from infinite.)  In-- 

finitely divided.. 
IneiNitive, adj. (infinitif, Fr. infinitivus, 
Latin.} In grammar, the infinitive affirms 
or 


ae 


INF 
or intimates the intention of affirming, | 
“whichis one ufe of the indicative; but 
` then it does not do it abfolutely. Clarke. 
Inri'nitupe. 2. f. [from infintte.] 
1. Infinity ; immen: r 
. Confufion heard his voice, and wild uproar 
s Stood rul’d, tood vatt infinitude confin’d. Af t/ren. 
Though the repugnacy of infinteude be equally 
` incompetible to continued or fucceflive motion, or 
continued quantity, and pends upon the incompofli- 
bility of the very nature of things fucceffive ot ex- 
tenfive with infinitude; yet that incoinpoftiility is 
more confpicuous in difcrete quantity, that arifeth 
from parts actually diftinguifhed. Haie. 
2. Boondlefs number. 
We fee all the good fenfe of the age cut owt, and 
minced into almoit an infiaitude of dittingtions. 
bal TO Addifon's Spe@ater. 
Inrinitry. xf. (infinité, Fr. infinitas, Lat. | 
4. Immenfity; boundlefinefs; unlimited 
qualities, i 
o = There cannot be more izfinities than one; for one 
of them would limit the other.  Raleigb’s Hifory. 
The better, the more defirable; that therefore 
muft be ‘defirable, wherein ‘there is infinity of good- 
nefs; fo that if any thing defirable may be‘infinite, 
that muft needs be the highett of all things that are 
- defired : no good is infinite but only God) therefore 
he ts our telicity and bliis. Hocker. 


2. Endlefs number. An hyperbolical ufe 
of the word. 
Homer has concealed faults under an infixity of 
sudmirable beaaties. Brosme’s Nores om the Ody//ey. 
The liver, being fwelled, comprefleth the Romach, 
ftops the circulation of the juices, and produceth an 
_ infinity of bad fymptoms. Arbsthrot on Die. 
Ine rat adj. linfrme, Fr. infirmus, Latin.) 
1, Weak; feeble; difabled of body. 
f Here itand l your brave ; + AS 
A poor infirm, weak, anddefpis’d old mm, Shak. 
2. Weak of mind; irrefolute. 
I am afraidtothink what l have done: 
Look on’t again, l dare'not, 
————lafirm ot purpole; 
Give me the daggers. Shakefp, Macbeth, 
Thaton my head all might be vifited, 
Thy frailty, and infirmer lex, forgiven; 
To me committed, and by me expos’d, 
3- Not ftable; not folid. 
He who fixes upon falfe principles, treads upon in- 
jirm ground, and fo finks; and he who fails in his 
deductions trom right principles, tumbles upon tirm 
ground, and falls. South 
Yo Inri’rm. v, a. [infirmer, Fr. mfrmo, 
Latin.) To weaken: to fhake; tocn- 
feeble, Not in afe. 


Some contrary fpirits will object this as 1 fufficient 
reafon to infirm all thofe points. Raleigh, 
The {pleen is unjuitly introduced to invigorate the 
finifter id which, being diated, would rather jn- 
rm and debilitate it. Brown’s Vulgar Ervours, 
INFIRMARY. 2. f [infrmerie, Fr.] Lodg- 
ings for the fick. 

Thefe buildings to be for privy ledgings'on both 
fides, and the end for. privy gall¢ries, whereof one 
fhould be for an infirmary, it any {pecial perfon should 
be fick. Bacon, 

Inr'emrry. n. f. [infirmité, Fr.] 
y. Weaknefs of fex, age, or temper. 
Infirmity, 
Which waits upon worn times, hath fomething feiz'd 
His wich’d ability. Sbake/p, Winter’ Lale. 
Difcover thine infirmity, 
That warranteth by law to be thy prisilege : 
Tam with chiidy:ve bloody homicides. Sbakefp. 
lf. he had done or faid any thing amifs, he delired 
their worlhip: to think it was his infirmities, Shak, 

Are the infrmitics of the body, pains, and dil 
afes his complaints? Hid faith reminds him of the 
ay when this corruptible fhall put on incorruption, 
and thit mortal immortality, Kegers, 

2. Failing; weaknefs ; fault. 

A friend thould bear a friend's inf mities: 

But Brutus makea mine greater than they ase, Shak, 
Vout. 


Milión. 


flamers, 
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Many infirmities made it appear mote requifite, 
that a wifer man fhould have the application of his 
intereft, : Clarendon. 

How difficult is it to preferve a great tiame, when 
he that has acquired it, is fo obnoxious to fuch little 
weakneffes atid infirmities, as are no {mall diminu- 
tion to it, | Adidifor, 

3. Difeafe; malady. 

General laws are like general rules of phyfick, 
according-whereunto, as now, no wife man will de- 
fire himlelf to be cured, if there be joined with his 
difeafe fome fpecial accident, in regard that thereby 
others in the fame ixfrsity, but without the like ac- 
cidest, may. Hooker. 

Sometimes the races of man may be depraved by 
the infirmities ot birth. Temple, 

INFI'RMNESS. 2. f. [from infirm.) Weak- 
nefs; feeblenefs. 

Some experiments may difcover the Infirmuefi and 
infufficiency of the peripatetick dottrine. Boyle. 

To InFi'x. v. a [tnfixus, Lat.] To drive 
in; to fet; to faften. 

And at the point two Rings infixed are, 

Both deadly tharp, that tharpeft iteel exceeden far. 


Spenfer. 
I never lov’d ħyfelf, 
Till now,'infixed, L behold mytelf, 
Drawn in the Gatt’ring tableot hereye.  Shakefp. 


Immoveable, /nfix'd,y and frozen round. Milton. 
That tting infixed within her haughty miwd, 
And her proud heart with fecret forrow pin’d. 
: Dryden. 
The fatal dart a ready peffaze found, 
And decp within her heart izfx’d the wound. 
© Dryden. 
To INFLA’ME, v. a. finflammo, Lat. | 
te To kindle; to fet on fire; to make to 
burn. 

Love more clear, dedicated toa love more cold, 
with the clearnefs lays a night of forrow upon mc, 
and with the coldnefs infames a world of fre within 
ma i Sidney. 

Its waves of torrent fire Pflam'd with rage. Adi/r. 

2. To kindleany paffion. 
Their lut was inflawied towards her. Sifar. viii. 
3. To kindle with paffion. 

More /7flam'd with lutt than rage. Ailton. 

Satan, with thoughts ixfium’d of higheft delign, 
Puts on fwift wings, ‘Milton. 

4. To exaggerate; to aggravate. 
A friend exaggerates a man's virtwes, an enemy 
inflames his crimes. Addifen’s SpeGator, 
5- Fo heat the body morbidly with ob- 
ftruéted matter. ai 
6. To provoke; to irritate. 

A hetle vain'curiofity weighs fo much with us, or 
the'church’s peace fo little, that we facrifice tlie one 
tothe whetting and ‘afluming of the’other. 

: Decay of Pitty, 
To InfLa'me. v. x. To grow hot angry, 
and painful by obftruéted matter. 

If the veficulz are opprett, they inflame. Wifeman. 

INFLA'MER, a. f. [from ¢tnflame.] The 
thing or perfon that inflames. 

Intereft is a great influmer, and fets a man on per- 
fecution under the colour of zeal. Addifon. 

Affemblies, who a€t upon publick principles, pro- 
ceed upon influence from particular leaders and js- 

Swift, 
INFLAMMABI'EITY. 2, f-[from infamma- 
ble.) The quality of catching fire. 

This it wil! doy if the ambient air be impregnate 
with fubile inflammabitities, Brown. 

Choler is the moft inflammable part of the blood ; 
whence, from its inflaminalisity, it is called a ful- 
phur. Harvey. 

INFLA'MMNABCE. ailj. [Frënch.] Eafy to 
be fet on flame; having the quality of 
flaming. 

The juices of olives, almonds, nuts, and pine- 
apples, areall inflammable. Lacon’s Natural Hif. 

_Licetus thinks it poffibie to extract in inflamma- 
ble oil from: the itone aibeftus. Wilkins. 

Cut of water grow all vegetableand animal fub» 


INF 


ftancesy which confit as well of fuiphuredus, faty: 
and flammable parts as of earthy and alculizate 
ones, Newtin’s Opticks, 

Inflammable fpirits are fubtle volatile liquors, 
which come over indiftillation, mifcible with water, 
and wholly combuftible, Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

INFLA/MMABLENESS. vs fe [trom inflam- 
mable.| ‘The quality of eafily catching 
fire. 

We may treat of the inflammablenefs of bodies: 

Bayle. 
INrLamMa'rion. ». fi [inflammatio, Lat, 
inflammation, French. | 
1. The act of fetting on flame. 

Inflammation of air from meteors, may have a 

powerful efte€t upon men. Tempie. 
2.. The ftate of being in flame. 

The flame extendeth not beyond the inflammabié 
effluence, but clofely adheres unto the original of its 
inflammation. bro. 

Some urns Jhave had infcriptions on them, er- 
prefiing that the Jamps within them were burning 
when they were firit buried ; whereas the infame 
mation of tat and vifcuows vapours doth prefentiy va- 
nith. à $ Wilkins's Dæedatas. 

3: [In chirurgery.] Lnflammation is when 
the blood is obftru€ted fo as to crowd. in 

a greater quantity into any particular 
pare, and gives it a greater colour and 
eat than ufual, Quincy. 

lf chat bright fpot ftay in his place, it is an i- 
flammation of the burning. Lev xiii. 9. 

4. Fervour of mind. 

Prayer kindleth our defire to behold God by fje- 
culation, and the mind, delighted with that contem- 
plative fight of God taketh every where new rn- 
fiammations to pray the riches pt the myfteries'of 
heavenly wifdom, continually ftirring up in us cor- 
refpondent defires towards them. Tooker. 

INFLA'MMATORY.. adj, from’ iaflame. | 
Having the power of inflaming. 

The extremity of pain often creates a coldnefs in 
the extremities: fuch a fenfation is very confiltent 
with an inflammatory diftemper. Arbuthnot on Der. 

An inflammatory tever hurried him out of this lite 
in three days. Pope to Swift, 

To INFLA'TE, v. a. [inflatusy Lat. ] 
1. To {well with wind. 

That the mufcles are inflated in time of feft, ap- 
pears to the very eye inthe faces of children. Ray. 

Vapours are no-other than: inflated yelicule of 
water, Derbars. 

2. To fill with the breath, 


With might and main they chas'd the murd’rous 
fox, 
With brazen trumpets and izffured boxy 
To kindle Mare with military founds, 
Nor wanted horns t’ in(pire (agacious hounds. Dryd. 
[NFRA TION, 2. fe [snflatio, Lat. from in- 
fate.) The ftate of being fwelled with 
wind ; flatulence. 
Wind coming upwards, ixflations and tumours of 
the belly ate figns of a phiegmatick conftitution. 
Arbuthnot on Dict. 


ToINFLE'CT, v.a. [inflecto, Lat. ] 


1. To bend to turn. 
What makes them this one way their racë direct, 
While they a thoufand other ways rejet? 
Why do'they never once their courfe infet? 
Blackmores 
Do not the rays of light which fall upon bodies, 
begin to bend before they arrive at the bodies? And 
are they not reflected, refracted, and infected by one 
and the fame principle, aéting varioufly in various 
circumitances ? Newton's Opticks. 
2. “Fo vary a noun or verb in its terminas 


tions. 


TINFLE'GTION. z. f. [infieaio, Latin.] 


1. The att of berding or turning. 

Neither the divine determinations, pcerfuafonsy 
or infieions ot the underftanding or will of ‘rational 
creatures, doth deceive the underftanding, pervert 
the will, or necefltate either to any moval evil, Hale, 

2.° Modulation, 


INF 


2. Modulation of the voice. 

His virtue, his gefture, his countenance, his zeal, 
the motion of his body, and the infieé?ion of his 
voice, who firit uttereth them as his own, is that 
which giveth the very effence of inftruments avail- 
able to eternal life. Hotker. 

3. Variation of a noun or verb. 

The fame word in the original tongue,-by divers 
infleAlions and variations, makes divers dialects. 

' Brerewood, 
Infve'ctive. adj. [from infe.) Having 
the power of bending. 

This infective quality of the air is a great incum- 
brance and confufion of altronomjcal obfervations. 

Derbam. 
INFLEXIBILITY., 2 2.f. [inflexibilit2, Fr. 
INFLEXIBLE'SESS. from inflexible. | 
1. Stiffnefs; quality of refifting flexure. 
2. Obitinacy; temper not to be bent; in- 
. exorable pertinacity. 


INFLEXIBLE. adj. (French; infexibilis, Lat.) } 


1. Not to be bent or incurvated. 

Such errors as are but acorns in our younger brows, 
grow oaks in our older heads, and become inflexible 
to the powerful arm of reafon. ' Brown. 

Too great rigidity and elafticity of the fibres makes 
them inficxib/e to the caufes, to which they ought to 
yield. ; Arbuthnot. 

2. Not to'be prevailed on; immoveable. 

The man relolv’d and fteady to his truft, 
Infexible to ill, and obitinately juft. ; 

Aman of an upright and inflexible temper, in the 
execution of his country’s laws, can overcome all 
private fear. Addifon. 

3. Not to be changed or altered. 

The nature of things is inflexible, and their na- 

tural relations unalterable: we muft bring our un- 


deritanding to things, and not bend things to our To I'NFLUENCE. Vv. a. 


fancies. Watts. 
InFLE'XIBLY. adv. [from infzxible.] In- 
exorably; invariably, without relaxation 


or remiffion. 
Ic thould be begun early, and infiexibly kept to, 
*till there appears not the leaft relu€tancy. Locke. 
To INFLI'CT. v. a. [infligo, inflifus, Lat. 
infliger, Fr.) To put in att or impofe as 
a "Hd pe 
know no pain, they can izfi& upon him, 
Will make him fay 1 mov'd hun to thofe arms, 
Shakefpeare. 
Sufficient is this punifhment which was infi ted. 
2 Cor. ii. 
What the potent vitor in his rage 
Can elle inffia. Milton. 
What heart could with, what hand inf this dire 
difgrace ? Dryden's En. 
By luxury we condemn ourfelves to greater tor- 
ments than have been yet invented by anger or re- 
venge, or in@iéted by, the greateft tyrants upon the 
worlt of men. ‘Lemple. 
INFLICTER. 7. /. [from infiG.| He who 


punifhes. 
Revenge is commonly not bounded, but extended 
to the utmott power of the inffi€er. 
Gowernment of the Tongue. 
InFurcti0n. n. f [from saflic?. | 
1. ‘The act of uftng punithments. 


So our decrees, 
Dead to infiéPicn, to, themfelves are dead ; 
And liberty plucks juftice by the nofe. Shukefpeare. 
Sin ends certainly in deaths death not only as to 
to merit, but alfo as to aCtual inffi Rion. South. 
2. ‘The punifhment impofed. 
What, but thy malice, mov'd thee to mifdeem 
Of righteous Job, then cruelly to aftiiét him 
With all izfictions # But his patience won. Milt. 
How defpicable are the threats of a creature as 
impotent as our(clves, when compared with the wrath 
of an Almighty Judge, whofe power extends to eter- 
nal inflictions. Rogers. 
His feverett i7ffiPions are in themfelves acts of 
juttice and righteoufnefs. Rogers. 
Ineni'ctive. adj. [infitive, Fr, from in- 


Addifin. | 


INF 
fia.) That which impofes a punifh- 
-ment. e. 
VNFLUENCE. n. f» (influence, Fr, influo, 
Lat.) 

1 Power of the celeftial afpeéts operating 
upon terreftrial bodies and affairs. 

The facred imfluence of light'appears. 
Comets no rule, no righteous order own 5 


Their influence dreaded, as their ways unknown. 
Prior. 


2. Afcendant power ; power of directing or 
modifying. it was anciently followed 
by into; now, lefs properly, by upon. 

Incomparable lady, your commandment doth not 
only give me the will, but the power to oby you; 
fuch influence hath Sah excellency. i 


Dilton. 


idney 
God hath his imfuence into the very efence of all 
things, without which ixfxence of Deity fupporting 
them, their utter. annihilation could not chufe but 
follow. Heoker. 
A wife man fhall over-rule his ffars, and have a 
greater influence xpon his own content than all the 
conftellations and planets of the firmament. Taylor. 
Foreknowledge had no infiuence on their fault. 
Milion. 
Religion hath fo great an influence upon the feli- 
city of men, that it ought to be upheld, not only aut 
of a dread of the divine vengeance in another world, 


but out of regard to temporal profperity. 
Lillotfon. 


Our inconfiftency in the purfuit of fchemes 
throughly digefted, has a bad influence om our 
airs. Addifon. 
So aftonifhing a fcene would have prefent infiuence 
xpon them, but not produce a lafting effect. 
x Atterbury. 
Where it ought to have greateft influence, this ob- 
vious indifputable truth is little regarded. Rogers. 
from the noun. ] 
To act upon with directive or impulfive 
power; to modify to any purpofe; to 
uide or lead to any end. 
By thy kind pow'r.and influencing carey, 
The various creatures move,.and live, and are. 
Mikon. 
Thefe experiments fucceed after the fame manner 
in vacuo as in the open air, and therefore are not 
influenced by the weight or preffure of the atmo- 
fphere. Newton's Opticks. 
The ftanding revelation was attefted in the moft- 
folemn and credible manner; and is fufficient to in- 
fluence their faith and practice, if they attend. 
Atterbury. 
All the reftraint men are under is, by the viola- 
tion of one law, broken through; and the principle 
which influenced their obedience has loft its efficacy 
on them. Rogers. 
I'nFLUENT. adj. (influens, Lat.] Flowing 
In. , i 
Theschief intention of chirurgery, as well as me- 
dicine, is keeping a juft equilibrium between the ix- 
fluent fluids and vatcular folids. Arbuthnot. 
INFLUENTIAL, adj. [from influence.| Ex- 


erting influence or power. 

Our now overfhadowed fouls may be emblemed 
by thofe crufted globes, whofe influential emiffions 
are interrupted by the interpofal of the benighted 
element. Claxville. 

The inward fprings and wheels of the corporal 
machine, on the molt fublimed intellectuals, are 
dangeroully influential. Glanville, 

UNFLUX. a. f. [influxus, Lat. | 
t A& of flowing into any thing. 

We will enquire whether there be, in the footfteps 
of nature, any fuch tranfmiflion and influx of im- 
materiate virtues, and what the force of imagination 
is, either upon the body imaginant, or upon another 

; Bacon's Natural Hf. 

If once contraéted in a fyftole,. by the ixffux ot the 
fpirits, why, the fpirits continually flowing in with- 
out let, doth it not always remain fo? Ray. 

An elattick fibre, like a bow, the more extendcd, 
it reitores itfelf with the greater force: if the fpring 
be dettroyc4, it is like a bag, only paffive as to the 
influx of the liquid Arbuthnot. 


INF 


2. Infufion; intromiffion. 
There is another life after this; and the ‘nfluxof 
the knowledge of God, in relation to this everlatting 
lite, is infinitely of moment. Hale.. 
3. Influence; power. In this fenfe it is 
now not ufed. > 
Adam, in innocence, might have held, by the con- 
tinued influx of the divine will and power, a ftate of 
immortality, Hale. 
Thefe twodo not fo much concern fea-fith, yet 
they have a great influx upon rivers, ponds, and 
_ lakes. Hale, 
Inviu’xtous. adj. [from infux.] Influ- 
ential. Not ufed.. 
The moon hath an inflexiourpower to make ime 
preffions upon their humours. Hrwel, 
Tolnro'Lp.. a. [ia and fold.) To in- 
volve; to inwrap; to inclofe with invo- 
lutions. l 
For all the creft a dragon did ixfcld” 
With greedy paws, and over all diù fpread 


His golden wings. ~ Fairy Queer, 
Noble Banquo, let me infold thee, 3 
And hold thee to my hears. Shakefpeare, 


But. does not nature for the child prepare 
The parent’s love, the tender nurfe’s care ? 
Who, for their own forgetful, .feek his good, 
Infold his limbs in bands, and. fill his veins with food. 
Black. 
Wings raife her arms, and wings her feet infold, 


Pope, 
To INEO/LIATE. v. a. [iz and folium, Lat] 
‘To cover with leaves. Not much ufed,. 
but elegant. 
_Long may his fruitful vine infoliate and clafp about 
him. with embracements. . Houvl, 
To INFO'RM..«. a. [informer, French; ine- 
formo, Latin. } 
1. To animate; to aCtuate by vital powers.. 
“All alike inform'd > 
With radiant light,-as glowing ir’n with fire. 
Let others better mold the running mafs 
Of metals, and ixform the breathing brafs ; 
And foften into fich a marble face. Dryden's Ær, 
As from chaos, huddl’d and detorm’d,. i 
The god ftruck fire,and lighted-up-the lamps 
That beautify.the thy ; fo he inf edl 
Thisill-fhap’d body with a daring foul. 
Dryd. and Lees: 
Breath izforms this fleeting frame. Prior. 
This fovereign arbitrary foul 
Informs, and moves, and animates the whole. 
: Blackmore, 
While life informs thefe limbs, the king reply’d,, 
Well to deferve be all iny cares eaiploy’d. Pope. 
2. To inftruct, to fupply with new know- 
ledge ; to acquaint. Before the thing 
communicated was anciently put aviths 
now generally of; fometimes iz, 1 know 
not how properly. 
The drift is to inform their minds wish fome me- 
thod of reducing. the laws.into their.original caufes, * 
Hocker. 


Milor 


I have this prefentevening from my filter 
Been well informed of them, and with cautions. 
> Soake/p. 
Our ruin, by thee inform’d, l learn. Milion 
The long fpeeches rathertonfounded than informed 
his underftanding. Clarendon, . 
The difficulty arifes not from what fenfe informs 
us of, but from wrong applying vur notions. Dig*y. 
Though J may not be able to faform men more 
than they know,.yet J may give them the occafion fo 
confider. Temple. 
The ancients examined in what confifts the beauty 
of good puitures, as their works luficiently inform us, 
l Dryden. 
He may be ignorant of thefe truths, who will ne- 
ver take the pans to employ his faculties to infurm 
himfelf of them. Locke, 
To underftand the cominonwealth, and religion, 
is enough :: few inform themfelves i thele to the 
bottom, , Lecke: ` 
A more-proper opportunity tends to make the-nar- 
radon more ua/foraring or beaututul, L roume, 


I think 


| 
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T.think it neceffary, for the intereit of virtue and 
‘yeligion, that the whole kindom fkould be informed 
in fome parts of your charaéter. ; Swift. 

3. To offer an accufation to a magiitrate. 

Tertullus izformed ue governor againit Paul. 

7 Als 
Jo Insorm. as. To give intelligence. 
It is the bloody bufinefs which ixfurms 
Thus to. mine eyes. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 
INFORMAL. adj. [ftom inform.) Irregular ; 


not competent. A word not ufed. 

Thefe poor infzrmal women are no more 
But inftruments of fome more mightier member, 
That fetsthemon. Shake/p. Meafure for Mecfure. 

INFORMANT. z. f. [French. ] 
1. One who gives information or inftruCtion. 

He believes the fentence is true, as it is made up 
of terms which his éxformant underftands, though 
the ideas be unknown to him which his informant 
has under thefe words. Watts. 

2. One who exhibits an accufation. 

Inrorma'tion. x. f. [informatio, Lat. from 
inform. | 

4. Intelligence given ; inftruction. 

But reafon with the fellow, 

J.eft you thould chance to whip your information, 
And beat the meffenger who bids beware 
Of what is to be dreaded, Shakef/p. Coriolanus, 

The attive informations of the intelle€t filling the 
paflive reception of the will, like form clofing with 
snatter, grew actuate into a third and diftingt per- 
fection of practice. Scuth's Sermons, 

They gave thofe complex ideas names, that the 
things they were continually to give and receive in- 

Scrmation about, might be the ealier and quicker un- 
decttood. Locke. 

He thould regard the propriety of his words, and 
pet fome information in the fubje& he intends to 
handle. ' Swift. 

Thefe men have had longer opportunities of in- 

„ formation, and are equally conceined with ourfelves, 
j ` | Rogers. 

2. Charge or accufation exhibited. 

3. The act of informing-or accufing. 

INFO'RMER. 7. f. [from inform. | 

1- One who gives inftruction or intelli- 
gence. 

This writer is either biaffed by an inclination to 
believe the worft, or a want of judgment to chofe his 
informers. ` Swift. 

2. One who difcovers offenders to the ma- 
giftrate. 

There were fpies and informers fet to work to 

"watch the company. L’ Eftrange. 

Let po court fycophant pervert my fenfe, 

Nor fly informer watch thefe words to draw 
Within the reach of treafon, Pope, 

Informers are a deteftable race of people, although 

fometimes neceflary. Swift. 

InFo'RMIDABLE. adj. [in and formidabiiis; 
Latin.) Not to be feared; not to be 
dreaded. 

Of ftrength, of courage haughty, and of limb 
Heroick built, though of terreftrial mold ; 

Foe not informidable, exempt from wound. Milon. 
Inrormity. x. /. [from informis; Latin. ] 
Shapeleffnefs. 

From this narrow time of geftation may enfue a 
{mallnefs in the exclufion ; but this inferieth no in- 
Sormity. Brown's Vulgar Errcurs, 

Inro’rmous. adj. [informe, French; in- 
formis, Latin.) Shapelefs ; of no regular 
figure. 

Chat a bear brings forth her young informous -and 
unfhapen, which the fathiuneth after by licking them 
over, is an opinion delivered by ancient writers. 

. Brown's V. ulgar Erroure. 
INFORTUNATE. adj. eens French ; 
infortunatus, Latin.] Unhappy. See U vn- 
FORTUNATE, which is commonly ufed. 

Perkin, deftitute of all hopes, having fous all 
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either falfe, faint, or inferrunate, did gladly accept of 

the condition. Bacon’s Henry Vif. 
To Inrra'ct. v. a. [infracius Latin.) To 

break. Not ufed. s 

Falling falt, from gradual flope to flope, 

With wiid ens courfe and leflen’d roar, 

It gains a fafer bed. Thomfcn’s Summer. 
Inrra/crTion. wf [infracion, French ; in- 

frafio, Lat. | The act of breaking ; breach ; 

violation of treaty. 

By the fame Gods, the juftice of whofe wrath 
Punifh’d the infraéion of my former faith. Waller. 

The wolves, pretending an infradlion in the abufe 
of their hoftages, fell upon the fheep without their 
dogs. L’ Eftrange. 

INFRANGIBLE. adj. [in and frangible.) 
Not to be broken. 

The primitive atoms are fuppofed infrangibte ex- 
tremely compacted and hard, which Compactednefs 
and hardnefs is a demontftration that nothing could be 
produced by them, fince they could never cohere, 

Cheyne. 
INFREQUENCY. m.f. [infrequentia. Lat.]} 
Uncommonnefs ; rarity. 
The abfence of the gods, and the infrequency of 
objects, made her yield. Broome ox the Odyffey. 
INFREQUENT. adj, [infrequens, Lat.) Rare; 
uncommon. 
YoIneri'GipATeE. v. a. [in and frigidus, 
Latin.| To chill; to make cold. 

The drops reached little further than the furface 
of the liquor, whole coldnefs did naw infrigidate 
thole upper parts of the glafs. Boyle. 

To INFRI'NGE. UV. Ae [infringo, Latin. | 
1. To violate; to break laws or contraés. 
Thofe many had not dar’d to do that evil, 
If the firt man that did th’ edict infringe, 
Had an{wer'd for his deed. Shak, Meuf. for Meaf. 

Having infring’d the law, I wave my right 

As king, and thus fubmit myfelf to fight. Waller. 
2. To deftroy ; to hinder. 

Homilies, being plain and popular inftruCtions, 

do* not infringe the efficacy, although but read. 
Hooker. 

Bright as the deathlefs gods and happy, fhe 

From all that«may infringe delight is free. Waller. 
INFRINGEMENT, x. fe [from infringe. } 
Breach; violation. 
The punifhing of this infringement is er to 
that Aia paini which the hepe it 
Clarendon, 
Inrri'nGer. 2 f. [from infringe.) A 
breaker; a violator. + 

A clergyman’s habit ought to be without any lace, 
under a fevere penalty to be inflicted on the in- 
Sringers of the provincial conftitution. Ayliffe. 

INFU'NDIBULIFORM, 2 / [infundibulum 
and forma, Latin.) ~OF the fhape of a 
funnel or tundifh. 

INFURIATE. adj. [in and furia, Latin.] 
Enraged ; raging. 

At th’ other bore, with touch of fire 
Dilated and infuriate. 

Fir'd by the torch of noon to tenfold rage, 
Th? infuriate hill forth hoots the pillar’d flame. 

Thomfon. 

Inrusca’tion. 7. fa [infufeatus, Latin. } 
The a& of darkening or blackening. 

To INFU'SE. v. a. [infufer, French; infufus, 

Latin. ] 

t. To pour in; to inftil. 

Thou almott mak’ft me waverin my faith, 

Yo hold opinion with Pythagoras, 
That fouls of animals infuse themfelves 
Into the trunks of men. Shake/p. Merch. of Venice, 

My early miftrefs, now my ancient mufe, 

That ftrong-Circean liquor ceafe t infufe, 

Wherewith thou did’ intoxicate my youth. Denbam, 
_Why Mould he defire to have qualities infufed into 

his fon, which himfelf never poffeffed ? Swift. 

2. To pour into the mind; to infpire 


Milton, 


into. [ÍNGANNA'TION, 7. f. 
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For when God’s hand had written in the hearts 
Of our firft parents all the rules of good, 
So that their fkill izfus'd Curpafs’d all arts 
That ever were before, or fince the flood. Davies, 
Sublime ideas, and apt words infu/e ; 
The mufe inftru€&t my voice, and thou infpire the 
mufe. Rofe. 
. He infus’d 
Bad influence into th’ unwary breaft. Milton. 
Infufe into their young breafts fuch a noble ardour 


as will make.them renowned. Milton, 
Meat muft be with money bought; i 

She therefore, upon fecond thought, 

Infus'd, yet as it were by ftealth, 

Some {mall regard for ttate and wealth. Swift, 


3. To fteep in any liquor with a gentle 
heat; to macerate fo as to extract the 
virtues of any thing without boiting. 

Fake violets, and infufe a good pugil of them in a 
quart of vinegar. , Bacon's Natural Hifory. 

4- To make an infufion with any ingredient; 
to fupply, to tin@ture, to faturate with 
any thing infufed. Not ufed. 

Drink, infufed with fleth will nourifh fafter and 
eafier than meat and drink together. Bacon. 

çe To infpire with. Nor ufed. 

Thou didft fmite, 
Infufed with a fortitude from heav'n. 

Infufe his breaft with magnanimity, 
And make him, naked, foil a man at arms, Shake/p. 

INFU'SIBLE. adj. [from izfu/e. | 

1. Poffible to be infufed. 

From whom the dottrines being infufdle into all, 
it will be more neceffary to forewarn ail of the danger 
of them: Hammond. 

z. Incapable of diffolution; not fufible; 
that cannot be molten. 

Vitrification is the laft work of fire, and a fufion 
of the falt and earth, wherein the fufible falt draws 
the earth and infufb/e part into one continuum. 

Brown's Vulgar Errourse 

Inru'ston, n. fe [imfufion, French ; infu/io, 
Latin. } 

te The act of pouring in; inftillation. 

Our language has received innumerable elegancies 
and improvements from that infin of Hebraifms, 
which are derived to it out of the poetical paffages in 


Shake/p. 


holy writ. » t's , Addifon. 
2. lhe act of pouring into the mind; in- 
fpiration. 


We participate Chrift partly by imputation, as 
when thofe things which he did and fuffered for us 
are imputed to us for righteoufnefs ; partly by ha- 
bitual and real infufion, as when grace is inwardly 
beftowed on earth, and afterwards more fully both 
our fouls and bodies in glory. tooker. 

3. Suggeftion ; whifper. 

They found it would be matter of great debate, 
and fpead much time, during which they did not 
defire their company, nor to be troubled with their 
infufions. Clarendon. 

Here his folly and his wifdom are of his owna 
growth, not the echo or izfufion of other men. 

Swift, 
4. The att of fteeping any thing in moifture 
without boiling. 

Repeat the énfu/ron of the body oftener. 

s+ The liquor made by infufion. 

To have the infufion ftrong, in thofe bodies which 
have finer” fpirits, repeat the infufion of the body 
oftener. Bacon. 

Ineu'sive. adv. [from infufe.] Having 
the power of infufion, or being infufed. 
A word not authorifed. 
Stitl let my.fong a nobler note affume, 
And fing th! infujive force of Spring on man. 
Thomfen. 
Inca’te. 2. f. [iz and gate.] Entrance; 
paffage in. An old word. 

One noble perfon ftoppeth the føgate of all that 
evil which is looked for, and holdeth in all thofe 
which ate at his back. Spenfer, 

(ingannare, Italian. } 
i cat : 


Bacor, 
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Cheat; fraud; deception; jaggle ; delu- | 
fion ; iinpofture; trick; flight. A word 
neither ufed nor neceffary. 
Whoever thall refign their reafons, either from the 
root af deceit in themfelves, or inability to reliitfuch 
strivial inzunnaticns from others, are within the line 
ot vulgarity. Brown, 
ÍNGA'THERING 2. fe [in and gathering. | 
The ast of getting in the harvett. 
Thou fhalt keep the feat of ingatbering, when 
thou hatt yathered in thy labours out of the held. 
Exod. xxiii. 16. 
Ince, in the names of places, fignifies a 
meadow, from the Saxon ing, of the fame 
import. Gih/ou's Camden. 
To INGKMINATE. v. a. [ingemino, Latin. ] 
To double ; to repeat. 
Fle would often ingeminute the word peace, peace. 
larendon. 
ĪNGEMINA'TION. 2. fc (in and geminatio, 
Latin.} Repetition : reduplication. 
Inge’xDERER. x. f. [from izgender.} He 
that generates. See EXGENDER. 
Ince'NERABLE. adj. [ix and generate.) Not 
to be produced or brought into being. 


Divers naturalifts elteem the air, as well as other 
elements, to be degenerableand incorruptible. Boyle. 


INGE'NERATE. | “r 
v ea ee, è adj. [ingeneratus, Lat. ] 
te Inborn ; innate ; inbred. 

Vhofe virtues were rather feigned and affected 
things to ferve his ambition, than true qualities jx- 
generare in his judgment or nature. Bacan. 

In divers children their ingenerate aod feminal 
powers lie deep, and are of flow difclofure. Horton, 

Thofe noble habits are ingenerared in the foul, as 
seligion, gratitude, obedience, and tranquillity. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
2. Unbegotten. Not commonly ufed. 
o Yet thall we demonltrate the fame, from perfons 
_ prefuined as far from us in condition as time; that 
isour finit and ingenerated forefathers. Brown. 
INGE'NIOUS adj. [éngenicux, French; in- 
geniofus, er 
y. Witty; inventive; poffefled of genius. 
Tis a per'lous boy, 
Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable. Shake/p, 

Qur ingenious friend Cowley not only has em- 
ployed much eloquence to periuade that truth in his 
preface, but has ia one of his poams given a noble 
example of it. Boyle. 

The more ingenicus men dre; the more they are 
apt to trouble theinicives. ; Temple. 

2. Mental; intelleQual. Net inufe. 

The king is mad: how fitt is my vile feufe, 
That Litand up, and have ingenicus feeling 
Of my huge forrows ! better 1 were diltrad. Shake/p. 


Ince n1ousty. adv. [from ingenious. }] Wit- 
tily ; fubtily. 

I will not pretend to judge by common fears, or 

the fchemes of men too ingenicu/ly politick, Temple. 


Ixce’Niousness. 2. f. [from ingenious. | 
Wittinefs : fubtilty ; ftrength of genius. 
The greater appearance of i eR there is 
in the practice F am difapproving, the more danger- 
ous it is. : Bovle. 
Excenivte. adje [ingenitus, Latin.], In- 
nate ; inborn ; native ; ingenerate. 
Ariftoule affirms the mind to be at firit a mere 
rafı tabula; aod that notions are not ingenite, and 
imprinted by the finger of Nature, but by the latter 
and more languid impreffions of fenfe, being only 
the reports of obfervation, and the refult of fo many 
repeated experiments. Sond. 
We give them this ingenize moving force, 
That mikes them alw2ys downward take their courfe. 


Black. } 


Incanulttwe.f. [ingenuité, Fr. from: in- 
genuons. | 
s Opennefs ; fairnefs ;, candour; freedom 


from. difimulation. 


5 


ING 


Such of high quality, or rather oftparticular note, 

e as (hall fali under my pen, I thal not let pafs with- 
out their due character, being part of my profeffed 
ingenuity. _ Wotton. 

My conftancy T to the planets give : 

My truth, to them who ar the court do live 5 
Mine ingenuity and opennefs 
To jefuits ; to butfoons my penfivenefs. Donne. 

I know not whether it be more thame or wonder, 
that men can fo put off ingenuity, and the native 
greatnels of their kind, as to deicend to fo bale, fo 
ignoble a vice. Government of the Tongue. 

If a child, when queftioned for any thing, di- 
rectly contels, you mult commend his ingenuity, and 
pardon the fault, be it what itavill. ; Locke. 

2. [From iagenious.] Wit; invention; ge- 
nius; fubtilty; acutenefs. ` 

Thefe are but the frigidities of wit, aad become 
not the genius of manly twgenuities. Brown. 

The ancient atomical hypothefis might have tlept 
for ever, had not the ixgenuity of the prelent age re- 
called it from its urn and filence. Glanville. 

Such fots have neither parts nor wit, ingenuity of 
difcourfe, nor finenels of converfation, to entertain 
or delight any one. Souih, 

A pregnant inftance how far virtue furpaffes ingr- 
muity, and how much an honeit Simplicity is pre- 
ferable to fine parts aud fubtile fpeculations. 

Woodward, 
INGE'NUOUS., adj. (ingenuus, Lat. ] 

1. Open; fair; candid; generous; noble. 
any {peeches there are of Job’s, whereby his 
wifdom and other virtues may appear ; but the glory 
of an ingenuous mind he hath purchafed by thefe 
words onty, Behold I will lay mine hand upon my 
mouth; I have fpoken once, yet will | not therefore 
maintain argument; yea twice, howbeit for that 
caufe further I will not proceed. Hooker. 

Infufe into their young breults fuch an iagenucus 
and noble ardour, as:would not fail to make many of 
them renowned. Milton. 

If an ingenucus deteftation of falfehood be but 
carefully and early in(tilled, chat is the true and ge- 
nuine method to obviate dithonelty. Locke. 

2. Freeborn; not of fervile extraction, 

Subjc€tion, as it preferves property, peace, and 
fafety, fo it will never diminifh rights nor ingenuous 
liberties. King Charles. 

Incs'nuousty. adv. ~ [from ingenuous.} 
Openly ; fairly ; candidly ; generoufly. 
ngenucufly I (peak, 
No blame belongs to thee. Shakefpi Timon. 
; Ie was a notable obfervation of a wife father, and 
no lefs ingenuou/ly confelled, that thofe which held 
and perfuaded: preffure of confcicaces were commonly 
intercited. Bacon. 

I will ingenuozfly confefs, that the heips were 
taken from divines of the church of England. Dryd. 

Ince’nvouswess. 1 f. [from ingehuous. } 
Opennefs ; fairnefs ; candour.. 

I'nceny. v. j. D irria Latin.) Genius ; 
wit.” Not in ufe. 

Whatever of the production of his ingery comes 
into foreign parts, is highly valued. Boyle. 

To INGE'ST. an a. [ingeflus, Latin.} ‘To 
throw into the ftomach. 

Nor. will we affirm that iron, ingeffed, receiveth 
in the belly of the oftrich no alteration. Brown. 

Some the long funnel’s curious mouth extend, 
Through which inge/fed meats with eafe defcend, 

Blackmere. 
Ince'stion. 2.f. [from ingef.] The act of 
throwing into the ftomach. 

It has got room enough to grow into its full di- 
menfion, which is performed by the daily ixgefion. 
ot mif« and other food, that’s in a thort time after 
digefted into blood. Harvey, 


INGLO'RIOUS. adj. (inglorius, Latin. ] 
Void of honour ;. mean ;. without glory. 

Left fear return them back to Egypt, chufing 

Luglorious lite with tervitude. Milton. 

twas never held inglorisus or derogatory tor a 

king to be guided by his great council, nor ditho- 


nourable tor fubjects to yicld and bow to their king. 
Howel. | 


ING 


Yet though our army brought not conquet home, 
I did not from the fight ing/orivus come. Dryden. 
INGLO'RIOUSLY. ade. (from inglorious] 
With ignominy; with want of glory. 
This vale the chief o’ercome, x 
Replenith not inglcriewfly at home. Pepe. 
xnoors u. f. (linget, French; or from in- 
gegoten, melted, Dutch.} A mafs of metal. 
Some others were new driven, and diftent 
nto great iagots and to wedges f{cuare. Spenfcre 
_ If chou are rich, thou're A a st 
For like an afs, whofe back’s with ingute bound, 
Thou bear’itthy heavy riches but a journey 
And death unloadeth thee. Shas. Aeaf. for, Meaf. 
Within the circle arms and tripods lic, 
Ingzts of gold aud filver heap’d oa high. Dryden. 
Every one of his pieces is an /agot of gold, intrin~ 


fically, and fulidly valuable. Priore 
To INGRA'FF. v. a. [in and graf] 
te To propagate trees by inütion. 
Nor are the ways alike in all 
How to ingraff, how to inoculate. May's Virgil. 


2. To plant the fprig of onc tree in the 
ftock of another ; as, be ingrafted an apple 
upon a crab. 

3- To plant or introduce any thing not n2- 
tive. 

All his works on me, 
Good or not good, izgrafr, my merits thofe 


Shall perfect, aud for thofe atrone. Millora 
As ‘next ot kin, Achilles’ arms J claim; 

This fellow would ingraft aforcign name 

Upon our Stock. j i Dryden, 


4. To fix deep; to fettle. 

For a {pur of diligence, we have a natural thirft 
after knowledge ingrafied in us, uker. 

“Fis great pity that the noble Moor 
Should hazard fuch a place as his own fecond, 

With one of an ingraft infirmity. Sbukefp. Orbello, 

Ingrafted love he bears to Cafar. Shake(p. 

INGRA'FTMENT, 2. /. [from ingraft.] 
1. The act of ingrafting. 
2. ‘The f{prig ingrafted. 
Incra’TE, t adj. (ingratus, Latin ; fre 
IncraTe’FUL. § grat, French] Ingrate 
is proper, but szgrateful lefs proper than. 
ungrateful. 
t. Ungrateful; unthankful. 
That we have been familiar, 
Ingrate forgetfuluefs Mhali poifon, rather 
Than pity note how much. = Shuke/p. Coriolanus, 
And you degen’rate, you ingrate revolts, Sbake/pe- 
So will fall : 
He and: his faithlefs progeny: whofe faule ? 
Whofe buthis own? Jvgrate; he had of me 
All he could have; I made him juit and right, 
Sufficient to have ttood though free to fall. ATi/torte. 
Perfidious and ingrute! ~ ‘ 
His ftores ye ravage, and ufurp his tate. Pope's Ods- 
2. Unpleafing to the fenfe. 

The caufes of that which is unpleafing or inyrates 
to the hearing, may receive light that which is> 
pleafing ahd grateful to the fight. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

He gives no ingrateful tood, Miltone- 
ToInGRA'TIATE. v.a. [in and gratia, Laž- 
tin] To a in favour; to recommend 
to kindnefs. It has aeith before the per- 
fon whofe favour is fought. 

Thole have been far from-receiving the rewards 
of fuch ingratiatings with the people. K. Charless- 

‘heir managers make them fee armies in the air: 
and give them their word, the more ‘to ingrasiute. 
themfelves with.them, that they fignify nothing lefs 
that future (laughter and defolation, Adidifone . 

Politicians, who would rather- ingratiate them- 
felves with their fovereign than promote his reat» 
fervice, accommodate his.counfels to his inclinationss 

Spehetor. 

INGRA'TITUDE. u. f. (ingratitude, ¥rench 3. 

in and gratitude} Retribution of cvil for: 

Bee unthankfulnefs. , 
ngratiiude! thou marblceheasted fiends. 

More: 


4 mourn’d, Dryden, They Mmali build houfes and inhabit them. Latah. 
~Incre’DIENT. %. f. [ingredient, French ; in- She thal be inbadited of devils, Baruch, 
ToInna'sit. v. 2. To dwell: to live. 


UNH 

inwa'siLe ad. [inkabile; French; inkabs- 

lis,-Lat.]  Unfkilful; unready ;' unfit ; 
unqualifed, 

To Inwa'Bit. v. a. [Aabito, Latin.] To 


dwell in; tochold as a dweller. 
Not all are partukers of that grace whereby Chrift 
tnbalite:5 whom he faveth. Heoker. 


ING 
More hideous, when thou thew%it thee in a child, 
Than the fea montter. Shkefpeare’s King Lear, 
Ingratitude is abaorred both by God and man, 
and vengeancc_ attends thole that repay evil for good. 
L'Efrange. 
Norwas it with iagrati return’d, 
Fn equal tires the bliistul couple ours’d ; 
Ons joy potlefs'd ’em both, and in one grief they 


grediens, Lat.} , 
1. Component .part of a body confifting 
\ of ditierent materials. It is commonly 

ufed of the {fnples of a medicine. 


The ointment is made of divers ingredients, where- 
of the hardett to come by is the mols upon the’ {kull 
of a dead man unburied. Bacon's Natural Hiffery. 

So deep the pow’r of thefe ingredients pierc'd, 
Ev’n to the inmott feat of mental fight, 

That Adam, now enfore’d to fhut his eyes, 
Sunk down, and all his fpirits became entranc'd. 
Milton. 

By this way of analyfis we may proceed frora com- 
pounds to ingredients, and trom motions to the forces 
producing them; and in general, from effeéts to their 
caufes, and from particular caufes to mare general 
ones, ull the argum«nt end in the more general. 

Newton, 

I have often wondered, that learning is not thought 
a proper ingredient in the education of a woman of 
quality or fortune. Sddifon's Guardian. 

Parts, knowledge, and experience, are excellent 
ingredients in a public character, PTI. 

Water is the chiet ingredient in all the animal 
fluids anid folids. Arbuthnot on Alimenis, 

2. It isufed by Temple with izto, properly, 
but not according to cuftom. I 
Spleen is a bad'ingredient into any other diltemper. 
Temple. 
I'ncress. 2. 4 [izgref{us, Latin.] Entrance; 
power of entrance; intromiflion. 

All putrefaCtions come from the ambient body ; 
either by ingrefs of the fubftance of the ambient 
body into the body putrefied ; or elfe by excitation 
of the body putrefied by the body ambient. Bacon. 

Thofe air-bladders, by a fudden fubfidence, meet 
again by the ingref/s aud egrefs of the air, Arbath. 

Incre'ssion. x. f. [ingrefion, French; ia- 
gris, Latin.} The att of entering ; en- 
trance. 

The fire would ftrain the pores ofthe glafs too fud- 
denly, and break it all in pieces to get ingreffion. 

Digby con Bedies. 
YNcuiNat. adj. [inguinal » French; inguen A 
Latin.) Belonging to the groin. 

The plague feems to be a particular difeafe, cha- 
-vaSterifed with, eruptions in bubves, by the infam- 
mation and fuppuration of the axillary, inguinal, 

_ and other glands. ‘ Arbuthnot, 
Fo Ixcu'tr.v. a. [isand gulf] 
b» To {wallow up inva vaft profundity. 
A.riverlarge 
Pafs’d. underneath ingulph'd. 
Catt out from God, he falls 
Into utter darknefs deep ingulph’d, 
The river flows redundant ; 
Then rowling back; in his capacious lap, 
Ingulfs thcir whole militia, quick immertt. Philips. 
2. ‘fo caft intoa gulf. 
It we adjoin to the lords,.whether they prevail of 
not, we ingu/fourfelves into ailured danger. Hayt. 
To Ixcurcitate..v. a, [ingurgito, Lat.] 
To {wallow down. Diet. 
Incurcita tron. x. f. [from ingurgitate, ] 
The ast of fwallowing.. l 
lwcu'staäsLe, adj. [ia and gifle, Latin.] 
Not’ perceptible by the tatte. 
As for their tatte, if the cameleon’s nutriment be 
2%, neither can the tongue bean initrument thereof ; 
for the body of the element is irguflable, void of all 
fapidity, and without any adtion ot the tonguc, is, by 
the rough artery,.o# wizzen, conducted into che 
lungs. ` Brown's Kulgst Evrones, 


fe 
: 


Leara what creatures there inhabit, Milton. 
They fay, wild beatts izbatit here; 
But grief and wrong fecure my fear. Waller, 
lNHA'BITABLE. adj. [from ixhabit.] 


1. Capable of affording habitation. 
The fixed ftars are all of them funs, with fyftems 
of inbaditadble planets moving about them. Locke. 
2. [lababitable, French.] Incapable of in- 
habitants; not habitable; uninhabitable, 


Not in ufe. » 
The frozen ridges of the Alps, | 
Or any other ground inhabirable. Shake/peare, 
Inta'pi tance. x. J. [from inhabit.) Re- 
fidence of diwellers. 
_ So the ruins yet retting in the wild moors, teftify 
aformer inbabitance, Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
INHABITANT. x. f- [trom izhabit.) Dwell- 
er; ‘one that lives or refides in a place. 
In this place they report that they faw. ixbadi- 
fants, which were very fair and fat people. Atbot. 
It the fervour of the fun were the fole.caufe of 
blacknefs in any land of negroes, it were alfo reafon- 
able that imbudi‘umts of the fame latitude; fubjetted 
unto the fame vicinity of the fun, thould alfo par- 
take of the feme hue. ' Brown. 
For his fuppofed love a third 
Lays greedy hold upon a bird,” 
And tands amaz’d to find his dear 
A.wild inhabitant of th’ air, Waller. 
What happier natures thrink at with affright, 
The hard jnbabirart contends is right. Pape. 
INHABITA'TION. ze f. Lom inhabit. | 
te Habitation; place of dwelling, 
Univerfal groan, | 
As if the whole ixbabitation perith'd. Milton. 
2. The act of inhabiting or planting with 
dwellings ;. ftate of being inhabited. à 
By knowing this place we Ilall the better judge ot 
the begiuuing of nations, and of the world’s inbubi- 
tation. Raleigh. 
3- Quantity of inhabitants. | 
¢ (hall rather admire how the earth contained its 
inbabitation than doubt it. Brown's Vulgar Err, 
Inna’sicer. 2. f, [ftom ishaéit.| One 
that inhabits; a dweller. 
The fame name is given unto the inlanders, or 
midland inbadbisers, of this itland. Brows. 
Woe to the inbabiters of the earth. Revwviii. 13. 
They ought to underitand, that there is not only 
fome iubabiter in this divine houle, but alfo-fome 
> Derbam. 
To INHALE. v. a. [inkað, Latin-} To 
draw in with air; to infpire; oppofed 
to exhale or expire. 
Mastin was walking forth to in/ualethefreth breeze 
of the evening. Arbuthnot and. Pepe. 
But from the breezy deep the bleit indule 
The fragrant murmurs of the weftern gale. 
There tits the thepheérd on the graffy turf, 
_ Inbaling healthful the defending fun: Thomfon. 
IXHAKMO'NIOUS, adj. [in and harmenious. | 


Unmufical; not {weet of found. 

Catullus, though his lines be rough, and his oum- 
bers iwbarmoniows, l could recommend forthe fott- 
nefs and delicacy, but muft decline for the loofenets, $ 
of his thoughts! ~ Felton, 

“The identity, of found may appear a little izhur- 
morious, and fhdck the car. Broome. 
sTo Innte. a ne [ivherco, Latin.) To 
- exift'in fomething elfè. 

For, norin nothing, nor in things 
Extremeand scattering bright, canloveinbere; Donne. 


Milton. 


Milton. 


Pope. 


INH 

They do but izbere in their fubje& which fupporry 

© them ; their being is adependence on a fubject. 

; Digby cn Bodict. 

I NHE'RENT. adj. (inherent, French; inbhe- 

rens, Latin. ] 

1. Exitting in fomething elfe, fo as-to be. 

infeparable from it. 

bs 1 will not do't, 

Left I furceafe to honour mine own truths 

And, my body’s aétion, teach my mind 

A moft inherent balenefs. S bake/peare's Coristanusy> 

2. Naturally conjoined; innate; inborn. 

l mean not the authority which is annexed to your, 
office, I can {peak of that only which is paboran and 
inberent to your perfon. Dryden's Fuvenal, 
_ the power of drawing iron is one of the ideas of a 
loaditone ; and a power to be fo drawn is a partof the 
complex one of iron; which powers pafs for iaberent 
qualities. Lecke. 

Animal oil is various according to principles in. 
Berent init rbutbhnot on Aliments, 

They will be fure to decide in favour of them-~ 
felves, and talk much of their inberent right. Swift, 

‘The ideas of fuch modes can no more be fubiut- 
ent, than the idea of redness was juft now found to 
be izhevent in the blood, or that of whitenefs inthe 
brain. Bentley. 

The obligations we are under of diftinguifhing 
ourfeives as much by an /nberent and habitual, as we 
are already diftinguithed by an external and relative 
holinefs. Bentley, 

To ĪNHE'RIT, v, AE French. } 

t. To receive or poffefs by inheritance. 
Treafon is not ixéerite:t, my lord.  Shakefpearé, 
Why, all delights are vain ; but that mott vain, 

Which with pain purchas’d doth fherjt pain. Shaws 
Prince Harry is valiant; for the cold blood he did 
Naturally inderit of Ris father he hath, like lean, 


- 


fters] land, manured with excellent good fore of fer- 


tle therris. Shake/peares. 
Blefied are the meek, for they thall inderit the 
earth. Marr. 


‘Ghe fon can receive from his father good things,- 
without empire, that was vetted in him for the good 
of others: and therefore the fon cannot claim oriz- 
berit it by a title, which is founded wholly on-his 
Own private good. Locke, 

fe mutt know how the fir(t ruler, from whom any 
one claims, came by his authority, before we can 
know who has a right to fucceed him in it, and iz- 
berit it from him. Lotke. 

Unwilling to fell an eftate he had. fome profpect 
of inberiting, he formed delays. Addijan, 


2. To poffefs ; to obtain poffeffion of: in: 
Shake/peare. -Not ufed. 
Me, that had wit, would think that I had none, 
To bury fo much gold under a tree, 
And never alter to ivSerit it. Sbake/p; Titus Andy 


INHE'RITABLE. adi. [from inherit.) Vranf- 
mifible by inheritance ;. obtainable by. 
fucceifion. . 


A kind of inberitsdce-efats accrued-unto them. 
Cure. 
By the ancient laws of the realm, they were not 
inberitadle to him by defcent. . o Fayard. 
Was the power the fame, and from the fame ori- 
ginal in Mofes as it was in David? And was it im 
eritable in-one and not in the other? Locke. 


INHERITANCE. 4f. {from saberit. } 


te Patrimony ;. ene | offeffion. 
When the fon dies, let the ixacritance À 
Defcénd-unto. thedaughiter. Shakefpeare’s Henry Ni 
Is there yet any portion or inberitance for us in our 
father’s houfe ? Gen, xxxi. 14. 
Claim our jult inberitance of old. Milton. 
_ QO dear, unhappy babe! mott I-bequeath thee 
Onlyea fad inheritance ok woe? 
Gods! crnel gods! can’t all my pains atone, 
Unlefs they reach my infant’s guiltlefs head. Smithi 


2, ‘The reception of poffeffion by hercditary 
right. | 
Men are not proprictors of what they have.merely 

for. themfelves, their children have a title to part.of 


it, which comes to be wholly thelrs, when i 
aa 


INH 


hat put an end to their parents ufe of it; and this we 
call ixderitance, Lickee 
3. In Shake/peare, poficfhion. 
You will rather fhow our geceral lowts 
How you can frown, than fpend a fawn upon them, 
For the inzberitance of their loves, and fafeguard 
Of what that want might ruin, Sbuke/p. Corialanas. 
Inne RitoR. n. J. {from inherit.) An heir; 
one who receives any'thing by fucceffion. 
You, like a letcher, out of whorith loins, 
Are pleas’d to breed out your izbcritcrs, Sbake/p. 
The very conveyances of his lands will hardly Ne 
in this box; and mult the iaterifor himfelf have no 
more ? Shakefpeare. 
Marriage without confent of parents they do not 
make void, but.they mul@ it in the inheritors; for 
the children-of fuch marriages are not admitted to 
inherit above a third part of their parents’ inheri- 
tance. Bacon's New Atlaniis. 
Inne’/ritress. #. f. [from inheritor.] An 


heirefs; a woman that inherits. 
He hath given artificially fome hopes to Mary 

Anne, inberitrefs to the duchy of Bretagne. Baron. 
NHE'RITRIX. 2. /. [from sxberitcr.] An 

heirefs. This -is now more commonly 

ufed, though inxheritrefs be a word more 

analogically Englith. 

No feme 

Should be inberitrix in Salike land. Shake/p. 
To INHE'RSE. v. a. [in and kerje.) Toin- 

clofe in a funeral monument. 7 


See, where he lies, imberfed in the arms 

Of the moft bloody nurler of his harms. _ Shake/p. 

Inue'ston. 2. f. [inhefo, Latia.) Inhe- 
rence; »the fate of exifting in.fomething 
elfe. 

To Inni'BIT. v. a. [inhibeo, Latin ; ithiber, 
French. ] | 

a. To reftrain; to-hinder; to reprefs; to 
check. 

Holdiog of the breath doth help fomewhatito ceafe 
the. hiccough; and vinegar put to the noiftrils, or 
gargarifed, doth it alfo, tor that it-is'aftringent, and 
dubibiteth the motion.of the fpirit. Bacon. 

The ftars and planets being whirled about with 
great velocity, would fuddenly, did nothing ‘x/idir it, 
be thattered in pieces. Ray on the Creaticn. 


Their +motiens alfo.are excited and inhibited, are 


moderated and managed, by the objects without 
"` them. Bentley. 
2. To prohibit; to forbid. 
All men were inbibited by: proclamation, at the 
diffolution, fo much as to mention a parliament. 
Clarendon, 
Burial may-not be éxbidited or. denied to any 
tyli fje. 
INHIBITION. 2. f ‘Ẹ[inbibitian, French; in- 
þibitio, Latin. ] 
3. Prohibition; embargo. 
He might be judged to have impofed an envious 
inbibition on it, becaufe himfelf has not {tock enough 
-to maintain the trade. Government of the Tongue. 
2. {Inkw.] 


Inbibition is a writ.to inhibit or forbid a judge 
from farther proceeding zn the caufe depeuding before 
Inbibition is.moft commonly a writ iffuing 
‘out of a higher. court Chriftian to a lower and in- 
ferior, upon an appeal; and prohibition out of the 


"him. 


king’s court to a. court Chriftian, or to an inferior 
®mporal court. Cowell. 

Fo Inuo'LD. v.a. |ixand bold.) ‘To have 
inherent ; to contain in itfelf. 

Te is difputed, whether this light firft created be 
the fame which the fun iwbolderh and caiteth forth, 
or whether: it had. continuance any longer than till 
the fun’s creation. Raleigh. 


Inno’'sPITABLE. adj. ie and ho/pitable. | 
Affording no kindnefs or entertainment 
to ftrangers. 

All places elfe 
Inbofpitalle appear, and defolate; 
‘Nor knowing us, nos known. 


InHo'sPiTABLY. adv. [from inbo/pitable. } 


one. 


Milton. 


INT 
The portal fione, inimitable on earth 
By model, or by thading pencil drawn. Milton, 
What is molt excellent is moft iaimitable, Derk. 
And imitate the imimitabie force. _ Dryder. 
Virgil.copied the ancient fculptors, in that inimi- 
table defcriptionof military fury in the temple of 
Janus. Addifon. 


Inimitacry. adj. [from iainitable.}~ in 


INI 


Since tafs'd from thores to Mores, from landto 
lands, 


Inbofpitaéle rocks and barren fands, Dryden's Virg. 


Unkindly to ftrangers. 
Of guefts he*makes them flaves 
Inbefpitably y and kills their infant males, Milton. 
INHO'SPITABLENESS. ) x. f. [in.and ho/pi- 
ĪNHOSPITA'LITY. tality 3 -inhofpita- 
lité, Fr.) Want of hofpitality.; want of 
courtcfy to ftrangers. | 


gree of excellence above imitation. 
A man could not have been always blind who thus 


; ) } tnimitably copies nature. Pope's Effayon Homer. 
INHU'M AN. adj. (inhumain, French; in- Thus terribly adorn’d the figures thine, - 
humanus, Lat.) Barbarous; favage; cruel; | /iitadly wrought with fki dfr. Pope. 

untompaffionate. Charms fuch asthine, iaimirably great. Broome, 


To INJOIN. wa. fenjoindre, Tr. injungo, 
Lat. ] ` 
1. To command; to enforce by authority. 
See Enyorn. 
Laws do not only teach what is good, but they 


A jut war may be profecuted after avery unjuft 
manner; by perfidious breaches of our word, by ix- 
‘Duman cruelties, and by affattinations. AIR iry. 

The more thefe praifes were enlarged, the more 
inhuman was the punithment, and the fufferer more 


P NA a Watters M n ingein it; they have in them a certain conftraining 
a in force, Hovker, 
To you the thoughts of no inbuman heagk Pope. This garden tend, our pleafant tatk injein’d, 
INH U MA'NITY.-x. f. [inhumanité, Fr. from l Milton. 
inhuman.| Cruelty; favagenefs; barba- In Shakefpeare, to join. Notwfed. 


‘The Ottomites 

Eceering with due courfe towards the ifle of Rhodes, 

Have there injoin'd them witha flect. Shake/peare. 

inr’quitious. adj. (inique, Fr. from iwi- 
quity.) Unjuft; wicked. 

INIQUITY. n.f. [iniquitas, Lat. iniquité, 

Fr. | 
1. Injuftice; unrighteoufnefs.. 

There is greater or lels probability of an hap 
iffue to a tedious war, according to the righteoufnels 
or iniquity of the caufe for which it was commenced. 

Smalridge, 


rity. 
Love which lover hurts is izbumanity, — Sidney, 
‘Pherudenefs of thofe who mult make up their 
want of juftice with izbumanity and impudence. 
King Charles. 
Each focial fee ing fell, 
And joylets izbumanity pervades, 
And petrities the heart. Thomfon's Spring. 
InHO'MawLy.adv. [from ixhuman.| Sa- 
vagely ; cruelly; barbaroufly. 
s O what are thefe? 
Death's minier, not mea: who thus deal death 


Inbhumantly to men;' and multiply 
Ten, thoufand fold the fin of him who flew 


7 


2. Wickednefs; crime. 
‘Want of the knowledge of God is the caufe of all 


‘His brother! Milton. ay i 

I, who have ettablithed the whole fyftem of all imiguiy aaue at att TE 
true politeneís and refinement in converfation, think Weaticlwith ther iniquittes, withdanw 
myfelf molt inbuman?y treated by my countrymen. His prefence from among them. Milton. 


Swift, 
D a. [inhumer, Fr. bumo, 


Lat.] To bury; to 


INITIAL. adj. (initial, Fr. initialis, from 
initium, Lat.) 
jt. Placed at the beginning. 

In the editions, which thad no more than the ix/- 
tial letters of names, he was made by keys to hurt the 
inotientive, © ope. 

2. Incipient ; not complete. 

Moderate labour of the body conduces to the pre- 
fervation of health, and cures many initial difeates; 
but the toil of the mind deitroys health, and gene- 
rates maladies. Harvey. 


Fo I'NHUMATE. 
Yo Initu'me.. i 
inter. 

Weeping they bear thesmangled heaps of flain, 
Inhume the natives in their native plain. Pope's Od. 

To Inject. v. a. [injeéius, Lat.y~ i 
te To throw in; to dart in. 

Angels inje& thoughts into our minds, and know 
our cogitations. Glanville. 

2. To throw up; to caft up. 
Though bold in open field, they yet furround 
The town with walls, and mound inja on ae 
ope. 
Inye’cT10Nn. ze f- [exjection, Fr. injecio, 
Lat. } 
Le ‘The act of cafting in. 

This fale powdered was, by the repeated injeftion 
of well-kindled charcoal, made to tlath like melted 
nitre. Boyle. 

2. Any medicine made to be injeéted by a 
fyringe, or any other inftrument, into any 
part of the body. Quine. 

3. The act of filling the veffels with wax, 
or any other proper matter, to fhew their 
fhapes and ramifications, often dore by 
anatomifts. Quincy. 


INIMITABI'LITY. #. f [from inimitable. | 
Incapacity to be imitated. 

‘Truths mutt have an eternal exiftence in fome un- 
derftanding ; or rather they are the fame with that 
underftanding itfelf, confidered) as varioufly repre- 
fentative, according to the various modes of iaimita- 
bility or participation. Norris, 

Ini'MiTaBLE. adj. [inimitabilis, Lat.-ini- 
mitable, Fr.) Above imitation; not to 
be copied, 


this affection, and have called it the initial fear of 
God. l | Ragers. 

Tolni'ttatve..a. [initier, Fr. initio, Lat] 
To enter; to inftruét in the rudiments 
of an art; to place ina new ftate ; to put 
into a new fociety. 

Providence would only initiate mankind into the 
ufeful knowledge of her treafures, leaving the reft to 
employ our indultry. More's Ant, againfi Athifm. 

To initiate his pupil in any part of learning, an 
ordinary {kill in the governour isenough. Locke. 

He was initiated into half a dozen clubs before he 
was one and twenty. Spe@ator, 

No fooner was a convert initiated, but, by an eafly 
figure, he became a new man. Addifon, 

To Initiate nv. ui ‘To do the firk part; 
to perform the firft rite. 

The king himfelf initiates to the pow’r, 

Scatters with quiv’ring hand the fatred flour, ~ 

And the ream fpriokles, Pope's Odyffey. 
[In Tia TE adj. (initié, Fr. initiatus, Lat. 

Ufpradtifed. 
My ftrange and felf-abufe 

Is the saitéate tear, that wants hard ufe: 
We're yet but young. Shakefpeare’s Macherd, 
Insrra'tion. 2. f. [initia:io, Lat. from 
initiate.) ‘Fhe reception, admiffion, or 


3 entrance 


a manner not to-be imitated; Xo a dee * 


The fchools have ufed a middle term to exprets ~ 


i 
i 


INJ 


entrance of'a new comer into any art ort) | 


Rate. l t 
The ground of initiating or entering, men into 
Chriftian life, is more fu ily comprifed in the 
fornrof baptifm, Keceremoip o this imitiation in- 
Rituted by Christ? Oo. Hammond. 
Sütnce is the firft thing that is taught us at our 
initiation into facred myiteries. h Brocme. 
InjucCu'NDITY. m f. [in and jxeundity.) 
Uapleafantnefs. 
Inju’picasre. adj. [ix and judico, Lat.) 
Not cognizable by a judge. 
Injupvciar. adj- [in and judicial.) Not 
according to form of law. Diä. 
Ixjunpi'cious. adj. [in and judicious.) Void 
of judgment; without judgment. Ufed 
both of perfons and things. at 
A philofopher would either think ome in jeft, or 
very injudicicus, if I took the earth for a body regu- 


lar in ivelf, if compared with the ret of the univerte. 
Burni. 


A harp t may. find fomething in the wifeft man, 
whereby to expofe him.to the contempt of injudicions 
people.. j Lisletfon. 

Inyuoi’crousry. adj. [from injudicious.] 
With ill judgment; not wifely.. + 
Scaliger injudicioufly condemns this defcription, 
. Brocme. 
Injunction. 2. f. [from injoin; injurdius, 
injun€to, Patim} “ 
t. Command ; order ; precept. 

The inttitution of God's law is defecibed as being 
eftablifhed’by folemn ixjunEion, | Hooker. 

My duty canr.ot (uffer i l 
"I obey inall your daughter’s hard'commands 5: 
"Though the iayunéfiow be to bar my doors, 
Ard letthis tyrannous nighttake hold upon i 


p For ftill they knew ; and ought t* have ftill re- 
member’d . 

The high injwnéicn, not to take that fruit, 
Whoever tempted. Milton. 
The ceremonies of the church are neceffary as the 
injun@tions of lawful authority, the practice of the 
primitive church, and the general rules of decency. 
J South. 
2. [InJaw.] thea is an interlocutory 
degree out of the chantery, fometimes 
to give pofleflion unto the*plaintff for 
want of appearance in- the defendants, 
fometimes to the king’s ordinary court, 
and fometimes to the court-chriftian, to 


ftay proceeding. Cowel. 
To INJURE., Ve- Qa (injurier, Fr. injuria, 
Lat. J- 


1» To hurt unjuftly ; “to mifchief undo- 
fervedly ; to wrong. ` l 
They injdre hy chance ina crowd, aad without 
a defign; then hate always whom they have once in- 
jurid. Temple. 
Forgivenefs to the injur'd doth belong ; 
But they ne’er pasdon, who.commit the wrong. 
Dryden. 
2. To annoy ; to affeét with any inconve- 
nience. 
Left heat fhoutd injure us, his timely care 
Hath unbdefought provided. Milton. 
Vuyurer. ne J. {from éajure.] He that 
hurts another unjuftly; one who wrongs 
another.) 
Ill deeds are well turn’d back upon their authors ; 
And "gairit an imjurer the revenge is jutt. Ben onf. 
The upright judge will countenance right, and 
difcountenance wrong, whoever be the. irjurer or the 
fufferer. , Auerbury. 
Injurious., adj. [from injury; “injuriut, 
Lat. injurienx, French, 
ts Unjuft ; invafive of another’s rights. 
Vill the injaricus Roman did extort 
This tribute from us, .we were free, Skake/p. 


‘INK 


Injurious Rtrength would rapine ftill exeufe, 
| By off*ring terms the weaker mutt retufe, Dryden. 
2. Guilty of wrong or injury. 
Yet beauty, though izyuricus, hath ftrange power, 
After offence returning, to regain . 
Love once poffet.. — * Milton's Agoniftes. 
3- Mifchievous ;’ unjuftly hurtful. 

Our repentance is not real, becaufe we have not 
done what we can toundo our fault, or at leatt to 
hinder the éajwrious confequences of it from proceed- 


ing. Tillotf-n. 
4+ Detra&tory ; contumelious; reproachtul ; 
Wrongful. 


A prilons indeed izjuricus, becaufe a prifon, but 
elfe well teitifying attection, becaufe in all refpects 
as commodious as a prion can be. Sidney. 

Tt is natural, for ayman, by directing his prayers to 
an-image, .to fuppofe the thing he prays to repre- 
fented by, that image: which how jajuricus, how 
contumelious muft it be to the glorious nature of God. 

South. 

If injwricus appellations were of any advantage 
to a caufe, what appellations- would thole deferve 
who endeavour to fow the feeds of fedition ? Sifr. 

Inju‘rrousty. ade. [from " injurious,] 
| Wrongfully ; hurtfully ; with injuftice ; 
withecontumely.- i 

Nor ought he to negle& tke vindication of his 
characters. when it is izjurio fly attacked.: - 

Pope and Gay. 

Inju’rrousness. mf. [from injurins.] 
Quality of being injurious. : 

ome mifcarriages might efcape, rather through 

fudden neceffities of itate, than any prop-nfity either 

tovimuricufnefs or opprefion. King Charles. 


INJURY. xf (injuria, Lats injure, Fr.] 
1. Hurt without juftice. 


The places were acquired by juft title of victory 5 
and therefore in keepiog of them no injury: was ot- 


fered. Hayward. 
Riot afcends above their loftieft tow’rs, 
And ixjury and outrage. Milton, 


2. Mifchief; detriment. 

Many times we do ‘aywry tu acaufe by dwelling 

upon trifling arguments- Watts's Logick, 
3. Annoyance.. 

Great injuries mice and. rats do inthe ficlds. 

f NToriimer. 

4. Contumelious language; reproachful ap- 

pellation. A French mode of fpeech, 
not now in ufe. 

Cafting off the refpedts fit to be continued between 
great kings, he fell to bitter invectives apainft the 
French king; and fpake ail the injuries he could de- 
vife of Charles. Bacon, 

Inju’stice. 2. fe [sajnflice, Fr.: injufiitia, 
Latin.) Iniquity.;. wrong. 

Cunning men can be guilty of a thoufand injuffices 
without being difcovered, or at lealt~ without being 
punished. Swift, 

INK. 2. fo [encre, Fr. inchioftro, Italian. ] 
1. The black liquor with which men write. 

Mourn boldly, my ink; for while the looks upon 
you, your blacknefs will thine. Sidney. 

O! the’s fallen -| 
Into a pit of ink, that thewide fea 


Hath drops too few to wath her clean again. Shak. 
Like-madmen they hurl’d Rones and ixt. 
Ben Jonon. 
latending to have try’d 
Thefilvertavour which you gave, . 
In ink the fining point I dy'd, 
And drench’d it in the fable wave. Waller: 


Vitriol is the active or chief ingredient insink, and 
no other falt will {trike the colour with galls. Brown. 
I have found pens blacked almott all over when I 
had a while carried them. about me in a filver fnk- 
case. Boyle, 
The fecretary poured the iwk box all over the wri- 
tings, and fodetacedthem. © Howel’s Vocal Forcft. 
He that would live clear of eavy mutt lay his finger 
upon his mouth, and keep his hand out of the ink 
pot. L'Ejirange. 


INL 


I could hardfy reftrain them from throwing the izk 
bottle at one another’s heads. _Arbuthnote 

2. Ink is ufed for any liquor with which 
they write: as, red ink ; green ink. 

To Ink. v. a. [from the noun.] To black 
or daub with ink; as, bis jace is all over 
inked. 

INKHO'RN. »./. [ink and hora.J-A portable 
cafe for the inftruments of writing; com- 
monly made of horn. 

Bid hin bring his pen and izkborn tothe jail ; we: 

| are now to examine thofe men. Shake/pe- 

Ere thac we willfuCer fuch a prince: 

| To be difgraced by an fakdorn mate,- 

We,,and our wives and children, all will fight, 

i . Shakefp. 

What is more frequent than to fay a Glver inkbora? 

4 : Grew: 

INELE. #%. f. A kind of: narrow fillet ;>a- 
tape. 

nkles, caddiftes, cambricks, lawns : why he fongs 
them over as they were gods and goddeffes. Shake/py 

J cwitch’d his dangling garter from his knee. 

He wift not when the hempen ftring I drew, 
Now minet quickly doff of ikke blue. Gay's Paff. 

I'NKLING. x. /. [This word is derived by. 
Skinner ftom inklincken, to found within: 
This fenfe is fill retained in Scotland : as,- 
I beard not_arinkling.| Hint ;. whifpes;, 
intimation. 

Our butinefs-is not unknown’ to the fenate; they” 
Have had i#k/ing what we intend todo, which now 
we’ ll.thew them in deeds. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

We in Europe, nctwithftanding all the remote dif- 

ı coveries and navigations of this laft age, never heard” 

) of any of the leaft inkding or glimpfe of this ifland. 

Bacon's New Atlantis, 

They had fome fnk/ing of fecret meffapes between 

the marquis of Newcaftie and. young Hotham. 
Clarendon. 

Aboard a Corinthianweffel he got an izki/mg among , 

the thip's crew ofia-confpiracy. L' Efirange. 


'NKMAKERe 2. fe [ink and maker.) He: 
who makes ink. 
Inky. adj. [from ink], 
r. Confifting of ink. 
England bound in withthe triumphant fea, - 
Whole rocky fhore beats back the envious fiege 
Of wat’ry Neptune, is bound in with hame, 
With izky blots and rotten parchment bonds.. Shake @ 
2. Refembling ink. 
The liquor prefently begamto grow pretty clear and 
tranfparent, lofing its inky blacknefs. Boyle. 
3. Black as ink. 
*Tis not alone my /nky cloak, good mothefy.. 
Nor cuftomary fuits of folemn black, . 
That can-denoteme truly. Shakefp, Hamlet; 


NLAND. adj. [in and land.) Interiour;. 
lying remote from the fea. 


In this wido inland fea, that hight by name,- 
The idle lake, my wand’ring thipI.row. Spenfer.” 
Goodly laws, like little inland feas, will carry 
even fhips Upon their waters. Spenfer. 
An old religious uncle of mine was. in his youth, - 
an invland man. Shakefp. As you like ita. 
Afubititute thines brightly as a king, . , 
Until a king be by ; and then his ftate 
Empties itfelf, as doth an inland brosk; . 
Into the main of waters. Shake/p. Merch, of Venice, 
This perfon did publith a pamphlet printed in 
England for a generat excite, or inland duty. Swift, 
INLAND. #. f. Interiour or midland parts. 
Out of thefe fmall beginnings, gotten near to the -+ 
mountains, did they fpread themielves into the ine 
land, Spenfere 
They of-thofe marches thall defend : l 
Qur inland from the pilfering Borderers, Shake/p, 
The reft were all 
Far to th’ inland retir'd, about the walls 
Of Pandemonium. Milton, 


I'NLANDER. 3. J. [from ixland.] Dwelles 
remote from the fea, 
The 


“The fame name is given unto the indandersy oF 
midland inhabiters of this itland. ay Browns 
To [NLAPIDATE. V. a. [ixand lapido, Lat. | 


To make ftoney; to turn to ftone. 

Some netural {pring -waters will inlgpidate Wood ; 
fo that you thall fee one piece of wood, whereof the 
part above ‘the water fhall continue wood, and the 
part under the water fhall be turned into a kind of 
gravelly tone. > Bacon, 

Yo Inua’y. v. a. [izand laye] l 
1. To diverfify with different bodies in- 


ferted into the ground or fubitratuin. 
They are worthy 
To inlay heav'n with tars, Shake/p. Cymbcline. 
Look, how the floor effheav'n 
As thick inlaid with patens, of bright gold. Sé.2k¢/p. 
A faphire throne, inlaid with pure X 
Amber, and coloursotthe fhowby arch, > Milon. 
The timber bears a great price with the cabinet- 
makers, when large, tar inlayings Mortimer, 
Here clouded canes midft heaps of toys are toynd, 
And inlaid tweezer-cafes{trow the ground. Gay. 
2. To make variety by being inferred into 


bodies ; to variegate. 
Sea-girt itless 

That like to rich and various gems inlay n 

The unadorned bofom of the deep. Milton. 
Inua'yi 2. fa (from: the verb.] , Matter 

“inlaid ; wood formed to inlay. - 

Under foot the violet, 

Crocus, and’ hyacinth, with rich iz/zy ~d 

Broider'd the ground. ; Miton, 
Fo Invia'w. v. a. [iw and Jaw] Toelear 

‘of outlawry or Attainder. 

It thould be a great incongruity to have them to 

make laws, who themfelves were not inlawed, 
_ Bacon. 
Unrer. n. f. (iz and 7er.) Paffage ; place of 


ingrefs ; entrance. 

Doors and windows, in/ers of men and of light, 1 
‘couple together ; I find their dimenfions eo un- 
der one. Kotton. 

She through the porch:and-in/er of each fenfe 
Dropt in ambrofial oils till fhe veviv’d, Milton. 

I defire any one to affign any fimple idea, which is 
not received from one of thefe /nlets. cke, 

A fine bargain indeqd, to part with all our com- 
modious ports, which the greater the inlet isare fo 
auch the better, for the imaginary plealurc of a 
itraight fhore. Bentley. 

Inlets amongtt broken lands and iflands. Elis. 

@l’xiy. adj. [trom in.) Interiour; internal ; 
fecret. tae fraigh 

Did’A thow but know the jy touchrof love, 
Vhou weuld'it.asfoon go kindle tire with fnow, 

As feck to quench the fire of love. with words, Shak. 
Ynry.-adv. Internally within; feeretly ; 


in the heart. 
Her heart with joy unwonted z/yfwell'd, 
‘As feeling wond'rous comfort in her weaker eld. 
v Speafer. 
I've inly wept, 
OF Mould have fpoke ere this. 
Whereat he iz/y rag’d, and as they talk’d, 
Smote him into the midriif with a, itone, 
That beat out lite. -` _ Milten. 
Thefe growing thoughts my mother foon per- 
ceiving ¥ l 
By words at times caft forth, inly rejoic*d. ATi tov. 
The foldiers fhout aon pE Sean rage; 
He prais’d their ardor: //y pleas’d'to tce 
His hott. Dryden's Knight's Tare. 
Inmate, nefe [iu and mate. | 
Inmates are “thole that, be admitted to dweil for 
their. money jointly with ano(her man, though in 
feveral rooms of his manfion-houfe, pafling in and 


aut by one door, Cowell, 
So fpake the enemy of mankind, inclos’d 

In ferpent, inmate bad ! and towaid Eve 

Antdreffed the way. Milen. 


‘There he dies, and Jeaves his race 
Growing into a nation; and now grown, 
Subjected to a fequent king, who feeks 
‘Yo ttop their overgrowth, as umate gueits 
“Yoo numerous, 


Ñ 


Shake/p. Tempcf. 


Milton's Paradife Left. | 


“IN IN 
Home ts the facredirefuge of our hifes i 

Secur’d frem all approaches but a wife; f 
If then we fly, the caufe admits no doubt, 
None but ap inmate tge could force us aut., Dr den. 
Inmost. adj. [from iz.) Deepeft within; 
» -remoteft trom the furface. 

Tis you muft dig with mattock and with fpade, 
Andopietce the ivmaff centre of the earth, dbahe/p. 

Rifing fighs and \talling tears, 
That thow too well the warm defiresy 
The filent, flow, confuming fires, 
Which on my iamef vitalsopreyy 
And melt my very foul away. — Addi/on ot Italy. 

Comparing the quantity of light reflccted from the 
feveral rings, l found that it was moft'copious from 
the firt or naft, and in the exterior rings became 
lefs and lefs. rat ET Newton, 

He fends a dreadful gros ; ‘the tarKs around 
Through all their ézmc/ hollow eaves refound. Pope. 
* "1 got into the inmuft court. Gulliver's Travels. 


INN. 2. f. [inn, Saxon, a chamber.) 


8. A houfe of entertainment for travellers. 
How all this is but a fair ina, 
Of fairer guetts which dwell within. Sidney. 
Palmer, quothhe, death is an equal doom 
| Togood and bad, the common ¿nn of reft ; 
But, after death, the trial is to come, 
When bett thall be to them thatlived beft, Fairy Q. 
Now day is fpent, 
Therefore with me ye may take up your fen. 
Fairy Queen 
The Weft.yet glimmers with fome ftreaks of day, 
Now fpurs the lated traveller apace 
To gain the timely in, Shake/p, Macbeth. 
Like pilgrims to th’ appointed placeiwe tend; - 
The world’s an (77, and death the journey’s end. 
; Dryden, 
One may tearm more here in one day, than ina 
year’s rambling from one ¿æn to another. Locke. 
2. A houfe where ftudents were boarded 
and taught ; whence we ftill call the col- 


leges of common law izxs of court. 
Go fome and pull down the Savoy; others to the 
inns of court ; down with them all, Shakefp. 


3. It was anciently ufed for the town houfes 
in which great men refided' when they at- 
tended the court. 

To INN. v. z. [from the noun.} To take 
up temporary lodging. 

In thyfelf dwell; 
Inn any where; continuance maketh hell. Donne. 


To Inn, v. a To houfe ; to put under 


cover. 

He thatears my land, fpares my team, and gives 
mie leave tos the crop. Shake/p. 
Howfoever the laws made. in that parliament did 
bear good fruit, yet the fubfidy bare afouitthat proved 
harth and bitter, all was dred at Mt into the king's 
barn. Racon's Henry VU. 
Mow clover or ryc-gtals, and make it fit to iz 
Mortimer. 


INNATE. R adj. [inne » French, natus, 
INNA'TED. J Latin.] 


1. Inborn; ingenerate ; natural; not fu- 
peradded ; not adfeititious. Jwnated is 
not proper. 


The Druinian hath been cried ug for an /atated 


integrity, and accqunted the uprighteit dealer on 
earth. Hoewel. 
With eloquence inate his tongue was.arm'd; 
Though harth the precepty yet the people charm’d. 
J Dryden. 
2. lunate is ufed in. the following patlage 
for isherent. Tunate in perfons, inherent in 
things. 
Mutual gravitation, or fpontaneous attraction, 
cannot pofibly Be izzate and effential to matter. 
Bentley. 
Innalreness. 2. f. [from innate]. ‘The 
quality of being innates . , 
LINNA'VIGABLE. adj [inmavigabilis, Latin. 


Not to be pailed by failing. 


DNN 


If you fo hard a toil-willundertakes 


) As twice to pafs th’ innavigable lako. Dryden. 


INNER, adj. [from jn.) Interiour;-not 


outward. | Ai 
But th’ elfio knight with wonder all the way 
Did feed Ris eyes, and fill’d his deter thought. : 
df Spenfer, 
| weer This attracts the foul, l rip ~ 
Governs the fer man, the nobler part; 
That other o'er the body only reigns. 
Many families.are eftablitbed in the Weft-Indicsy 
and‘fome difcovercd in ‘the inner parts of Americas” 
Addifen's Spectator. 
The kidney is a conglomeraged gland, whichy is 
to be underftood otly of the outer part; forthe ser 


Milton. 


on 


Patt, whercof the papillz arc compofed, is mufcular, . 


Grewu'e 

Thus, feiz’d with facred fear, the monarch pray’d; 
| Then to his inner court his guettsconvey’d.. “Pepe. 
INNERMOST. adj. [from ixners Itfeems 
lefs proper than sxmof?.] Remoteft from 
the outward part.” i 

The reflected beam of light would be fo broad at 

the diftance of lix feet from the fpeculum, where the 
rings appeared, as to obfcure one or tivo of the ihe 

nermoff rings. 


Neuton. z 


INNHO'LDER 7. f. [ian and Ac/d.] A mañ“ 


who keeps an inn; an innkeeper, 
INNINGS. 2. Je Lands recovered from the 
100 os, oat T Ainf. 
4 5 oy 
InnKE'ErER. #. f. (inn and keeper.| One 


who keeps lodgings and provitions for, 


the entertainment of travellers. 

Clergymen mult not keep-a tavern, nora judge be 
an innkeeper. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

A fattious ixmkeeper was hanged, drawn, aud 
quartered. sAddifon’s Freevolser. 

We were not fo inquifitive aboutthe inn as the ixx- 
kceper; and provided our landlord's principles were 
found, did not take any notice of the ttalenefs,of his 
provifions, Addiforx, 

INNOCENCE. P mei [innocence, Fr. inno- 

I’NNOCENCY, centia, Latin } 

1. Purity. from injurious action ; untainted 
integrity.  “ : 

Simplicity and fpotlefs /niocence. Miltona 

What comfort does overflow the devout foul trom 

' a confcioufnels of its own innocence and integrity ! 
Tillosfom, 
2. Freedom ftom guilt imputed. 
It will help me nothing 
To plead my iznzccence ; for that dy@ is on me 
Which makes my whit'it part black. Shake/p: 

It truth and upright fnocency fail me, 

I'll tothe king my matter. * Shake/p. Henry IV. 
3. Hacmleffnefs ; innoxioufnefs. 

The air was calm and ferene; none of thofe tus 
multuary motions aid ‘conflicts of vapouss, which 
tlre mountains and the winds caufe ip outs; ‘twas 
fuited to a golden ages and to the firit irnocercy of 
nature. Burnet’s Theory. 

4. Simphieity of heart, perhaps with fome 
degree of weaknefs. 

1 urge this childhood*proof, i 
Becaufe what tollows is pure innccence. Shatefpeare. 

We laugh at the malice'of apes, as well as at the 


innocence of children, Temple. 
INNOCENT., adj. [innocent, Pre innocent 
. Lat.) 
1s Pure from mifchief, 


“Something 
You may deferve of him through me aad wifdomy 
To offer up'a weak, poor, Jnacecnt lamb, 
Pr appeafe an angry God, Shakefp. Macbeth. 
Wreck on'innocent frail man his lofs. Milten. 


2. Free from any particular guilt. 


Good madam, keep-yourfélf within vourfelf; 
The man is innocent. Shake/p. Ant. and Clecpatra: 
The peafant, inuceent of all thefe ills, 
With crooked ploughs the fertilefaliows tills, 
And the round year with daily labour fills, Dryden 


3. Unhurtful y harmlefs in effects, 
The 


~ 


INO 


1. Free from mifchievous effects. 
Innoxicus flames are often feen on the hair of 
men’s heads and horfes’ manes. Digby. 
We may fately ufe purgatives, they being benign, 
and of innoxious qualities. Brown's Vulgar Err. 


‘INN 
The fpear 
Sung innccent, and Ipent its force in aire 
INNOCENT.” fo 
1. One free from guilt or-harm. 


Pepe. 


So pure an iraccent as Meat fame lamb. Furry Q. 
Thou haft kill’d the fweetett innocent, 
That e’er did life up eye. Shake/p. Othello, 
P If murth’ring iznocenrs be executing, 
Why, then thou art anexccutioacr. Sate/p, H. VI. 
2. A natural; an idiot. 
Innocents are excluded by natural defects. Hocker. 
INNOCENTLY. adv. [from iznccent. } 
1. Without guilt. 

The humble,and contented man pleafes himfelf 

ianocentiy and eafily, while the ambitious man at- 
_ tempts to pleafe others fintully and difficultly. South. 
2. With fimplicity; with fillinefs or im- 

prudence. 
3. Without hurt. 

Balls al his feet lay innocently dead: 

INNO'CUOUS. adj. [innocuus, 

Harmlefs in effects, 

The mot dangerous poifons, fkilfully managed, 
may be made not only innccucus, but of all other 
medicines the molt effeCtual. Grew, 

Inxo'cuousty. adv. [from innocuous.) 
Without mifchievous effeéts. 

Whether quails, from any peculiarity of conti. 
tion, do ianocusyfly teed upon heliebore, or rather 
fometimes but medically ufe the fame. Brown. 

Inno'cuousness. 2. fe [from innecucus. ] 


Harmleffnefs. 

>» The blow which thakes a wall, or beats it down, 
and kills men, hath a greater etfe¢t on the mind 
than that which penetrates into a mud wall, and 
deth little barm ; tor that imaceucu/nc/s of the effect 
makes, that, although ia itfelf it be as great as the 
other, yet ‘tis litle obferved. Digby on Bodies. 

Jo VNNOVATE. @. a. [innover, Fr. in- 
novo, Lat. | 

1. To bring in fomething not known be- 


fore. 

Men purfue fome few principles which they have 
chanced upon, and care not to izzovute, which draws 
uaknown inconveniencie. Bacon. 

Former things 
Are fet afide like abdicated kings ; 
And every moment alters what is done, 
r And innovates fome aQ 'till then unknown. Dryd. 

Every man cannot diftinguith betwixt pedantry 
and poetry ; every man therefore is not fit to innovate. 

à Dryden. 
2. To change by introducing novelties. 

From his attempts upon the civil power, he pro- 

ceeds to innovate God's worfhip. South, 

InNova'T10N n. fe (innovation, Fr. from 
innovate.) Change by the introdu@ion 
of novelty. 

“Che love ot things ancient doth argue ftayednehi ; 
but levity and want of experience maketh apt into 
éancvarticns, tcoker, 

ft were good that men in innovations would follow 
the example of time itfelf, which indeed innovateth 
greatly, bue quietly and by degrees. Bacon's Efays. 

Great changes may be made in a government, yet 
the form continue; but large intervals of time mutt 
pals between every fuch inmovaricn, enough to make 
stof a piece with the conftitution. Swift. 

Innova'ror. a. f. [innovateur, Fr. from 
innovate. | 


-3. An introdu@or of novelties. 

I attach thee as a traiterous innovator, 
A foe to th’ publick weal. Sbhukefp. Coriolanus. 
He that will not apply new remedies, muft expect 
new evils; for time is the greateit innovator: andit 
time of courte alters things to the worfe, and wifdom 
and council fhall not alter them to the better, what 
hall be the end? ` Bacon's Effays. 
2. One that makes changes by introducing 


novelties. 
He counfels them to deteft and perfecute all inno- 
waters of divine worthip. South. 
INNO'XIOUS, adj, (innoxius, Lat] 
Vou, L 


C. ou'ley. 


Lat. } ' 


INnu’MERABLE, adj. (innumerable, 
numerabilit, Lat.) Not to be counted for 


Sent by the better genius of the night, 
Innoxicus gleaming on the horfe’s mane, 
The meteor fits. 

2. Pure from crimes. 

Stranger to civil and religious rage, 

The good man walk'd innoxious through his age. 
ope. 


Inno'xtousty. adv. [from innoxious.] 


1. Harmlefsly; without harm done. 


2. Without harm fuffered. 


Animals, that can innoxiou/ly digeft thefe poifons, 
become antidotal to the poifon digefted. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


Inno'xtousness. m, /. [from innoxioxs. | 


Harmleffnefs. 


ĪNNUE'’NDO. x. /. (innuendo, from innuo, 


Latin.) An oblique hint. 

As if the commandments, that require obedience 
and forbid murder, were to be indi¢ted for a libéllous 
innuendo upon all the great men that come to be con- 
cerned, L' Eftrange. 

Mercury, though employed on a quite contrary 
errand, owns it a marriage by an innuendo, Dryden. 

Purfue your trade of fcandal-picking, 

Your hints that Stella is no chicken ; 
Your innuendoes, when you tell us, 


That Stella loves to talk with fellows. Swift, 


multitude. 
You have fent innumerable fubltance 
To furnith Rome, and to prepare the ways 
You have fordignities, Shake/peave’s Henry VIL. 
Cover me, ye pines, 
Ye cedars! with iznumerable boughs 
Hide me where I'may never fee them more. Milten. 
In lines, which a pear of an equal length, one 
may be longer than the other by inaumerable pars. 
: ocke, 


n. 


Ixnu'MeRaBLY, adv. [from innumerable.) 


Without number, 


Innu’meaous. adj, [innumerus, Lat.] Too 


many to be counted. 
"Twould be fome folace yet, fome little chearing, 


In this clofe dungeon of éanwmercaus boughs. Milton. 


I take the wood, 

And in thiek shelter of éxnum'rous boughs, 

Enjoy the comfort gentle deep allows. Pope's Ody/f. 
Jo NO'CULATE. v.x. [éncculo, in and oculus, 

Lat.] ‘To propagate any plant by infert- 

ing its bud into another {tock ; to prac- 

tile inoculation. See INOCULATION, 

Nór are the ways alike in all 


How to ingraff, howsto inoculate. May's Virgil. 


Now is the feafon for the budding of the orange- 
tree: innoculate therefore at the commencement of 
Evelyn. 


this month, 

But various afe the ways to change the {tate, 

< To plant, to bud, to grate, to inoculate. 

To INOCULATE. v a. 
another fock. 


Virtue cannot fo incculate our oldeftock, but we 
Shukefpeare's Hamlet, 


Cleavcland. 


fhall relith of is. 
Thy ftock is too much out of date, 
For tender plants t’ inoculate. 
Where lilies, ina lovely brown, 
Inoculate carnation. 
Inocura’tTion. nef. [snoculatio, Lat. from 


instulate. | 


1. Incculation is prattifed upon all forts of 


ftone fruit, and upon oranges and jaf- 
mines. Chufe a {mooth part of the ftock; 
then with your knife make an horizontal 


Thom/fon’s Autumn. 


‘Fr. in- á 


Dryden. f 
To yield a bud to} 3. Harmlefs; hurtlefs; innocent. 


Chaveland, 


INO 


too deep, left you wound the ftock: then 
having cut off the leaf from the bud, leav- 
ing the footftalk remaining, make a crofs 
cut about half an inch below the eye, 
„and with your knife flit off the bud, with 
part of the wood to it. This done, with 
your knife pull off that part of the wood 
which was taken with the bud, obferving 
whether the eye of the bud be left to it 
or not ; for all thofe buds which lofe their 
eyes in {tripping are good for nothing: 
then raifing the bark of the ftock, thrutt 
the bud therein, placing it fmooth be- 
tween the rind and the wood of the ftock; 
and fo having exactly fitted the bud to 
the ftock, tie them clofely round, taking 
care not to bind round the eye of the 
bud. Miller. 


In the ftem of Efaiana they all met, and came to 
be ingrafted all upon one tock, moit of thein by ins. 
culation. Howel, 

2. The practice of tranfplanting the falle, 
pox, by infufion of the matter from ripen- 
ed puftules into the veins of the unin- 
fected, in hopes of procuring a milder-fort 
than what trequently comes by infection. 

. Quincy. 

It is evident, by fwccu/ation, that the {malled 
quantity of the matter, mixed with the blood, pro- 
duceth the difeafe. Arbuthrot. 

Inocuca’tor. 7. /. [from inoculate. }* 

1. One that practifes the inoculation of 
trees. 

2. One who propagates the fmall-pox by 
inoculation. 

Had John a Gaddefden been now living, he would 
have been at the head of the inoculators. 

Freind's Hift. of Phyfick. 

Ino'porATE. adj. [in and cdorarus, Lat.) 
Having no fcent. 

Whites are more iodorate than flowers of the fame 
kind coloured. Bacon's Narural Hiflorya 

Ixo'porovus. adj. [inodorus, Lat.] Wanting 
fcent; not affecting the nofe. 

The white of an egg is a vifcous, unadtive, infi- 
pid, éaodorcus liquor. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

INoFFE’NSIVE. adj. [in and offenfive.]  ° 

1. Giving no feandal; giving no provoca- 
tion. . 

A stranger, inoffenfive, unprovoking. Fleetwood. 

However incgfenfrve we may be in othcr parts of 
our conduct, it we are found wanting in this trial of 
our love, we thall be difowned by God as traitors, 

Rogers. 

2. Giving no uneafinefs; caufing no terror. 

Should infants have taken offence at any thing, 
mixing pleafant and agreeable appearances with it, 


mult be ufed, ‘till it be grown imoffenfive to them. 
Locke. 


For drink, the grape 
She cruthes, inoffen/ive mutt. Milton, 
With whate’er gall thou fet’ thyfelf to write, 
Thy fnoffenfive fatires never bite. Dryden. 
Hark, how the cannon, snoffenfiue now, 
Gives figns of gratulation. Phillips. 
$- Unembarraffed ; without ftop or ob- 
ftruction. A Latin mode of ipeceh. 
From hence a paffage broad, 
Smooth, eafy, in: f s/ivey down to bell Milton, 
INorrs’NSIVELY. adv. Re inoffensive. | 
Without appearance of harm; without 


harm, 


cut acrofs the rind of the ftock, and from | [Norre'nstven 238. x. f. [from inofenfve.] 
the middle of that cut make a flitdown-{ Harmlefinefs; freedom from appearance 
wards about two inches in length in the] of harm. + 


form of a T; but be careful not tọ cuted Inorri’cious, adj. [én and offcious.] oe 
P ClVi ; 


INQ 
Civil; not attentive to the accommoda- . 
tion of others. ; é 
Ino’PInaTe. adj. [isopinatus, Lat. inopiné, 
Fr.] Not expected. 
Jnorportru'Nne. adj. [inopportunut, Lat. } 
Unfeafonable ; inconvenient. 
Ixolapinacy. 3. f. [from inordinate.) Tr- 
regularity; diforder. It is fafer to ufe 
inordinaticn. 
They become very finful by the excefs, which 
were not fo in their nature: that imsrdinacy {cts 
them in oppofttion to God’s defignation. 
Government of the Tongue. 
Ino/RDINATE. adj. [in and ordinatus, Lat. | 
Irregular; diforderly; deviating from 
right. k 
Thefe people were wifcly brought to allegiances, 
but being ttraight left unto their own inordinate life, 
they forgot what before they were taught. Spenfer. 
» Then raile 
At lat ditemper’d, difcontented thoughts 3 
Vain hopes, vain arms, inordinate deires, 
Blown up with high conccits engend’sing pride. 
Milton, 

From inordinate love and vain fear comes all un- 
- quietnefs of fpirit. Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 
Jno/'RDINATELY. adv. [from inordinate. | 

Irregularly ;. not rightly. 
As foon as a man defires any thing inordinately, 
he is prefently difquieted in himfelf. Taylor. 
Jno/rpinaTeness. x. f. [from inordinate. | 
Want of regularity; intemperance of any 
kind. | 
Inorpina’tion. 2. f. [from inordixate.] 
Irregularity; deviation from right. 
Schoolmen and cafuifts, having too much philo- 
fophy to clear a lye from that intrinfick inordination 
and deviation from right reafon, inherent inthe 
nature of it, held that a lye was abfolutely and 
univerfally finful. N South, 
Yworca’nicaL. adj. [in and organical.} 
Void of organs or inftrumental parts. 

We come to the lowelt and the moft inorganical 
parts of matter. Bacon. 
Fo Ino’scuLaTE. v. m. [in and ofculum, 

Lat.] ‘To unite by appofition or contact. 
This fifth conjugation of nerves is branched by 
tnofculating with nerves, Derbam's Phyfico-Theol, 
YnoscuLa’Tion. xf. [from inofculate. | 
Union by conjun@ion of the extremities. 

The almoftinfinite ramifycations and inofculations 

of all the feveral forts of veficls may eafily be detected 


by glaffes. , Ray. 
FNQUEST. xf. [éngufe, French ; inguifitio, 


Latin. 


3. Judicial enquiry or examination. 
What confufion of face fhall we be under, when 
that grand inguef? begins; when an account of our 
opportunitics of doing good, and a particular of our 
ufe or mifufe of them, is given in? Atterbury. 


a. {In law.) The inguef?t of jurors, or by 
jury, is the moft ufual trial of all caufes, 
oth civil and criminal; for in civil 
caufes, after proof is made on either fide, 
fo much as each part thinks good for 
himfelf, if the doubt be in the faét, it is 
referred to the difcretion of twelve indif- 
ferent men, impanelled by the fheriff; 
andras they bring in their verdi&t fo judg- 
ment paffes: for the judge faith, the jury 
finds the fa&t thus; then is'the law thus, 
and fo we. judge. Cowel. 
3. Enquiry, ; fearch; ftudy. 
This is the laborious and vexatious igueff that the 
foul muft make after fcience. South. 
InquileTuDe. n. f. (inquietude, Fr. inguie- 
tudo, inquietus, Lat.) Difturbed itate; 
want of guict ; attack onthe quict, 


Inquina’rion. 2. f. [inguinatio, Lat. from 
QI q 


INQ 


Having had fuch experience of his fidelity and ob- 
fervance abroad, he found himfelf engaged in honour 
to fupport him at home from any farcher inquietude. 

Wotton. 

Iron, that has ftood long in a window, being 
thence taken, and by a’ cork balanced in water, 
where it may have a free mobility, will bewray a 
kind of /nyuietude and difcontentment till it atgain 
the former pofition. Wotte:s. 

The youthful hero, with returning light, 

Rofe anxious from th’ inguietudes of night. ` Pope. 
To INQUINATE. v. a. (inguino, Lat. } 
To pollute; to corrupt. 

An.old opinion it was, that the ibis feeding upon 
ferpents, that venemous food fo inguinated their oval 
conceptions, that they fometimes came forth in fer- 
pentine fhapes. ` Brown. 


inguinate.| Corruption ; peilution. 
Their caufes and axioms are fo full of imagina- 
tion, and fo infected with the old received theories, 
as they are mere fzquinations of experience, and con- 
co<ct jt not, Bacon. 
The middle ation, which produceth fuch imper- 
feet bodies, is fitly called by fome of the ancients /7- 
guination, or inconcoGion, which isa kind of putre- 
traction, Bacon, 


Inqui'RABLE. adj. [from inquire.) ‘That 


of which inguilition or inque may be 
made. 

To INQUI'RE. v. x. [enguirer, French; iz- 
guiro, Lat. } 

1. To atk queftions; to make fearch; to 
exert curiofity on any occafion: with of 
before the perfon afked. 

You have oft izguir'’d 
After the fhepherd that complain’d of love. 


We will call the damfel, and inquire at hes mouth. 
Gen. 
Herod inquired cf them diligently. 
They began to inquire among themfelves, which 
of them it was that ihould do this thing ? 
Luke, xxii. 23. 
He fent Hadoram to king David, to inguire of his 
welfare. 1 Cbron. xviii. 10. 
It is a fubje& of a very noble inquiry, to inquire 
of the more fubtle perceptions; forit is another key 
to open nature, as well as the houfe. Bacon. 
2. It is ufed with izto when fomething is 


already imperfectly known. 
le may deferve our belt {kill to squire into thofe 
rules, by which we may guide ourjudgment. Sexi. 
The step-dame poifon for the fon prepares ; 
The fon inquires into his father's years. Dryden. 
3. Sometimes with of. ) 
Under their grateful thade Æneas fat ; 
The left youne Pallas kept, fix’d to hisfide, 
And oft of winds inguir’d, and of the tide. 
! Dryd. Zin. 
4. With after when fométhing is loit or 
miffing; in which cafe for is likewife 
ufed. 
Inquire for one Saul of Tarfus. APs, ix. 11. 
They are more in danger to go out of the way, 
who are marching under a guide that will miflead 
them, than he that is likelier to be prevailed on to 
inquire after the right way. Locke. 
çe With about, when fuller intelligence is 
defired. 
‘To thofe who inguired about me, my lover would 
anfwer, that I was anold dependent upon his family. 
an Swift. 
6. To make examination. . 
Awful Rhadamanthus rules the ftate : 
He hears and judges each committed crime, 
Inguires into-the manner, place, and time. Dryden. 
ToINQUIRE. v. a. 
1. To afk about; to feek out: as, he iz- 
quired the way. 
2. To call; to name. Obfolete. 
Canute had his portion from the seit, 


Shahefpeare. 


ING 
The which he call'd Canutium, for his hire, 

Now Cantium, which Kent we commonly inquire, 
pi Spenfer. 

3. It is now more commonly written ate 
quire. l 

Inquirer. #. f. [from inguire.] i 

1, Searcher; examiner; one curious and 
inquifitive. “ 

What fatisfa€tion may be obtained from thofe 
violent difputes and eager izguirers into what day 
of the month the world began? Browe’s Vulg. Err. 

What’s good doth open to th? ixguirers tkand, 

And itfelt offers to th’ accepting hand. Denham, 

Superficial inguirers may fatisfy theméelves that 
the parts of maticr are united by ligaments. 

Glanville's Scephise 

This is a queftion only of ¿nguirers, not difputere, 
who neither affirm nor deny, but examine. Lockes 

"Late ixguirers by their glaffcs find, 
That ev’ry infeét of each different kinds 
In its own egg, chear’d by the folar rays, 

Organs involv’d and Jatent life difplays. Blackmores 
z2. One who interrogates; one who quef- 
tions. : 

Inquiry. 2. f. [from inquire.) 

1. Interrogation; fearch by queftion. 

* The men which were fent from Cornelius had 
made inguiry for Simon’s houfe, and itood before 
the gate. As. 

2. Examination; fearch. 

This exaétnefs is abfolutely neceffary in imgusries 
after philofophical knowledge, and in controverfies 
about truth, Locke, 

As to the inguiry about liberty, I think the quef- 
tion isnot proper, whether the will be free, but whe- 
ther a man be free? Locke. 

I have been engagedin phyfical inquiries. Icke. 

Jt isa real /egwiry, concerning the nature of a bird 
or a bat, to make their yet imperfect ideas of it more 
corpplete. Locke. 

Judgment or opinion, in a remoter fenfe, may be 
called invention: as when a judge or a phyfician 
makes an exact izguiry into any caufe. rew. 

INQUISUTION. u. fe [inguifition, Fri ingui- 
fitios Latin. } 

1. Judicial inquiry. 

When he maketh iaguifition for blood, he re- 
membereth them: he forgetteth not the cry of the 


humble. Pf. ix. 12. 
When énguifition was made of the matter, it was 
found out. ERs. ii. 230 


With much feverity, and ftri& inguifition, were 
punithed the adherents and aiders of the late rebels, 
Bacon's Henry VJ. 
Though it may be impoffible to recollect every 
failing, yet you are fo far to exercife an inguifition 
upon yourfell, as, by obferving leffler particulars, you 
may the better difcover what the corruption of your 
nature fways you to. Taylor. 
By your good leave, 
Thefe'men will be your judges: we muft ftand 
The inguiftion of their raillery 
On our condition. 
2. Examination; difcuffion. 
We were willing to make a pattern or precedent of 
an exact imguifttion. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
3. [In law.] A manner of proceeding in 
matters criminal, by the office of the 
judge. Conwel. 
. The court eftablifhed in fome countries 
fubjećt to the pope for the detection of 
herefy. i 
One kifs of her’s, and but eighteen words, 
Put down the Spanith inguiftion. Corbet. 
INQUI'SITIVE. adj. | inquifitivus, Latin. | 
Curious; bufy in fearch; aétive to pry 
into any thing: with abcui, after, into, OF 
of, and fometimes zo. 
My boy at eighteen years became ingwifitive 
After his brother,  Sbuke/p. Comedy of Erreurs. 
This. idlenefs, together with fear of imminent 
mifchiefs, have been the caufe that the Irith were 
ever the mot ixquifitive people after news of any 
nation ia the world. m 
e 


Southerne. 


INR | INS INS 
t. Mad. the party accufed, in his accufatory libel, 
2. Making mad. as the defendant himfelf ought to fuffer, 
Were fuch things here as we do fpeak about ? if the fame be proved. Ayliffe's Parergotte 
Or have we eaten of the infane root, 4« Confignment of a book toa patron with- 
That takes the reafon prifoner? Shuke/p. Macbeth. out a formal dedication 
INSA‘/TIABLE. adj. [infatiabilis, Latin ; ; TR ry : 
e Rai aah foke diso td inea [N3CR U'TABLE. adj. (inferutabilis, Lat. in- 
we Ne hi dy fo J a Ba fa Ge 4 Jerutable, Fr.) Unfearchable; not to be 
ure; greedy fo as no from in/atiable.] | traced out by enquiry or ftudy. 
Insa'ti ABLENBSS, a. f. [ rom infatia e.] A jeft unfeen; infcrutable, invifible, 
Greedinefs not to be appeafed. As a weather-cock on a fteeple. Shakefp. 
Some men’s hydropick infatiablenc/s had learned This king had a large heart, éxferutable for good, 
to thirft the more, by how much more they drank. and was wholly bent to make his kingdom and peo- 


. We is not inguifitive into the reafonableaefs of fn- 
. different and innocent commands, Taylor. 
It can be no duty to write his heart upon his fore- 
Read, and to give all the /zquifitive and malicious 
world a furvey of thole thoughts, which it is the pre- 
rogative of God only to kw. Sourb. 
His old fhaking fire, 
Inguifttive of fights, Rill longs in vain i 
Td him in he number of the lain. Dryden. 
Then what the Gallick arms will do, 
Art anxioufly inguifrive to know. Dryden. 
A Dutch ambaifador entertaining the king of 
Siam with the particularities of Holland, which he 
was inguifttive after, told him that the water would, 


Sing Charles. le happy. B 

i fo hard, that mea walked upon ( pA. King Chan ple happy. i acon, 
4 cold weather, be fo hard, that mea Deicke. Insa'TIABLY. adv. [from ixfatiable. | With O how inferurable! his equity 

The whole neighbourhood grew ixgnifitive after preedinefs not to be appeafed. i with Ne poner -~ Sandys. 

my name and character. Addifon's Spelar, They were extremely ambitious, and /x/atiably lifi a y have recourfo as unto the oracle of 

A wife man is not iaquihtive abut things imper- covetous; and therefore no impreilioa, from argu- Nettle » ae! determinator of virginity, conceptions 

tinent. Broome. | ment or miracles, could reach them. South. ji and the énferutab/e infirmities of “ee 

ody, rown. 


They ¢annot bear with the impertinent queitions 
f inguifitive and fprightly genius. 

Pe ees Ee Watts cn the Mind, 
Inqui'sitiveLy. adv. [from inquiftive.] 
With curiofity; with narrow fcrutiny. 
Inqui’sitiveness. 2 f. [from inguiftive.] 
Curiofity ; diligence to pry into things 

hidden. 
Though he thought inguiftivenefs an uncomely 
gueft, lie could not but afk who fhe was. Sidney. 
Heights that {corn our profpect, and depths in 
which reafon will never touch the bottom, yet furely | 
the pleafure arifing from thence is great and noble; 
for as much as they afford perpetual matter to the 
inguifitivencfs of human realon, and fo are large 
enough for it to take its full {cope and range in. 
South's Sermons, 
Providence, delivering great conclufions to us, de- 
figned tovexcite our curiofity and énguifitivene/s after 
the methods by which things were brought to pafs. 
Burnet. 
Curiofity in children nature has provided, to re- 
move that ignorance they were born with; which, 
without this buly imguiftivenc/s, will make them 
dull. _ Locke. 
INQUISITOR. n. f. [inguifitor, Latin; in- 
quifiteur, French.) — 
8. One who examines judicially. 
In thefe particulars I have played myfelf the îr- 
quifitor, and find nothing contrary to religion or 
manners, but rather medicinable. Bacon's Effays. 


INSA'TIATE. adj, [infatiatus, Lat.] Greedy 
fo as not to be fatisfied. 
My mother went with child . 
Of that in/atiate Edward. Shake/p. Rich, III. 
Infatiate to purfue 
Vain war with heav'n. Milton. 
Too oft has pride, 
And hellith difcord, and infatiate thirft 
Of others rights, our quiet difcompos’d. Phillips. 
Insarisra'cTion. x. /. [in and /atisfacion. | 
Want; upfatisfied ftate. A word not in 
ufe. 
It is a profound contemplation in nature, to confi- 
der of the emptinefs or ix/atis/actionof feveral bodies’ 


and of their appetite to take in others. 
Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 


INSA'TURABLE. adj. [infaturabilis, Latin. ] 
Not to be g'utted ; not to be filled. 
ToInscri'be. v, a. [infcribo, Latin; in- 
ferira French.]} 
1. To write on any thing. It is generally 
applied to fomething written on a monu- 
ment, or on the outfide of fomething. 
It is therefore more frequently ufed with 
on than in, 
Jn all you writ to Rome, or elfe 

To foreign princes, ego © rex meus 

Was fill infcrib'd, Shake/p. Henry VIIL. 
Connatural principles are in themfelves highly 


We fhould contemplate reverenily the works of 
nature and grace, the iaferwtable ways of Provi- 
dence, and all the wonderful methods of God's deal< 
ing with men. Atterbury. 
Tolnscu'.p. v, a, [infeulpo, Latin.} To 

engrave ; to cut. . 

A coin that bears the figure of an angel 

Stamped in gold, but that infeulpt upon. aie. 
Inscu‘trrure. x. f. [from in and [cuip 

ture.| Any thing engraved. 

Timon is dead, 

Entumb'd upon the very hemo” th’ fea; 

And on the grave fone this infexlprure, which 

With wax broughtaway. Shukefp. Timowg 

It was ufual to wear rings’on either hand; but 
when precious gems and rich infculptures were add< 
ed, the cuftom of wearing them was tranflated unto 

_ the lefe. Browrte 
YoInst’am. v.a. fitand feam] To ime 
prefs or mark by a feam or cicatrix. 

Deep o'er his knee infeam'd semain'd the fear. 


Popte 

INSECT. x. f. [infefa, Lat.} a 
1. Infe@s may be confidered together as one 
great tribe of animals: they are called 

< infects from afeparation in the middle o£ 
their bodies, whereby they are cut into 
two parts, which are joined together by a 
{mall ligature, as we fee in wafps and 


Minos, the trit inguifitor, appears, reafonable, and deducible by a ftrong procefs of ra- common flies. Locke, 
And lives and crimes with his ailellors hears. tocination to be moft true; and confequently the Beaft, bird, infe&, or worm, durft enter none. 
Dryden. į high exercife of ratiocination might evince their Mil 


truth, though there were no fuch originally infcribed 
in the mind. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Ye weeping loves! the flream with myrtles hide, 
And with your golden darts, now ufelefs grown, 

Infcribe a verle on this relenting stone. Pope. 

2. To mark any thing with writing: as, I 
inferibed the {tone with my name. 

3. To affign to a patron without a formal 
dedication. 

One ode which pleafed me inthe reading, I have 
attempted to tranflate in Pindarick verle; ‘tis that 
which is infcribed to the prefent Earl of Rochefter. 

ies Dryden. 
4. To draw a figure within another, 
In the ciscle infcride a (quare. 
Notes to Creech’s Manilias. 
INSCRIPTION, x. f. [infeription, Fr, infcrip- 
tio, Latin. } 
te Something written or engraved. 


2. An officer in the popith courts of inqui- 

_ fition. i 

Jo lnaa'tr. v.a. [iz and rai] Toin- 
clofe with rails. 

In things indifferent, what the whole church doth 
think convenient for the whole, the fame if any part 
do wilfully violate, it may be reformed and inrailed 
again, by that general authority whereunto each par- 
ticular is fubyect. Hooker, 

Where fam'd St. Giles’s ancient limits {pread, 
An inrail'd column rears its lofty head ; 

Here to fev'n ttreets fev'n dials count the day, 
And from each other catch the circling ray. Gay. 


Troan. n.f. [inand road.] Incurfion; 


fudden and dejultory invafion. 
Many hot inroads 
They make in Italy. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
From Scotland we have had in former times fome 
~ alarms and jarcads into the northern parts of this 


2. Any thing {mall or contemptible. 
In ancient times the facred plough employ’d 
The kings, and awful fathers of mankind; 
And-fome with whom compar'd, your in/eé? tribes 
Are but the beings of a fummer’s day. Thom/ote 
Insecra’tor. x. /. [from injegor, Latin. } 
One that perfecutes or harrafles with pùr- 
fuit. Did. 
Inse’ctite. adj. [from infef.] Having 
the nature of infe&s. 
Infc€tile animals, for want of blood, run out all 
into legs. : Bacona 
INSECTO'LOGER, x, f. [infee and roy. | 
One who ftudies or defcribes infe@ts. A 
word, I believe, unauthorifed. * 
e . The infect itfelf is, according to modern in/e&foe 
logere of the ichneumon-fly kind. Derhanee 
Insecu’re. adj, [in and fecure.] 


wae gh By pref we feel er This avarice of praife in time to come, t a is tre P E aeg: every 
: . inferipti c is lia a great man nve 

Our pow'r fufficient to difturb his heav’n, Thole long izferiptions crowded on the Sy a moment of his Afe, and is rinta li infecure not 

— rain aal Al uaa pihe H ae Wiles. Title. i o of the good things of this life, but Tilef 

The lofsof Shrewfbury expofed all North Wales to Joubertus by the fame time ted our expectation, 2. Not fafe. : 


whereby we reaped no advantage, it anfwering fcarce 
at all the promife of the infcription. Brown. 
je {In law.] An obligation made io wri- 
ting, whereby the accufer binds himfelf to 
undergo the fame punifhment, if he fhall 
not prove the crime which he objects to | 


ithe daily isread: of the enemy. Clarendon, 
The country open lay without defence; : 
For poets frequent inroads there hath made. Dryd. 
Insa'NaBLe. adj. [infanabilis, Latin.] In- 
curable; irremediable. 
Insane. adj. [infanus, Latin.) 


INSECURITY. ø. fı [in and fecurity.] 
lr 4 Uncertainty ; want of confidence. 

It may be eafily perceived with what Fafeeuriy of 
truth we afcribe effects, depending upon the natural 
period of time, unto arbitrary calculations, and fuch 
as vary at pleafure. * Brown. 

P2 2. Want 


INS 
2, Want of fafety ; danger; hazard. 


The unreafonablenefs and pretumption, the danger 
and defperate infecurity of thofe that bave not fo 
mich as a thought, all their lives long, to advance fo 
far as attrition and contrition, forrow and refolution 
of amendment. Hammond. 

ÎNSEMINA'TION. n. f. (infemination, Fr. in- 
femino, Latin.) The act of fcattering feed 
on ground. 
Insecu’tion. m /. [infecution, Fr. infecutio, 
Latin.] Purfuit. Not in ufe. 
Not the king’s own horfe got more before the 
wheel . 
Of his rich chariot, that might ftill. the in/ecusion 
feel, 
With the extreme hairs of his tail. Chapman's Miad. 
Inse’nsate. adj. [injenfe, French; infen- 
Jato, Italian.| Stupid ; wanting thought ; 
wanting fenfibility. 
Ye be reprobates ; obdurate infenfate creatures. 
Hammond. 


So fond are-morta! men, 
As their own ruin on themielves t’ invite, 
- Anfenfate \eft, or to fenfe reprobate, 
And with blindaefs internal ftruck. Milton's Agen. 
INSENSIBIILITY. m/f. [ixjen/ibilité, French ; 
from infenfible. } 
t.. Inability to perceive. 

Infenfibility of flow motions may be thus accounted 
for: motion cannot be perceived without perception 
of the parts of {pace which it left, and thofe which 
it next acquires. Glanville, 

2. Stupidity; dulnefs of mental percep- 
tion. 

3. Torpor y dulnefs of corporal fenfe. 

Fwse!ssiBie. adj. [infenfible, French. } 

r. “ela eae ; not diftoverable by the 
fentes. 

Whatis that word honour? air; a trim reckon- 
“ing. Who hath it? he that. died a Wednefday.. 
Doth he feel it? no. Doth he hear it? no., Is it 
infenfible then? yea, to the dead. But will it not 
live with.the living? no. Why ?. detraction will not 
fuffer it. Shakcfpeare. 

Two fmalland almoft ix/enfilbe pricks were found 
upon Cleopatra’s arm... Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The denfe and bright light of the circle will.ob- 
fcure the rare. and. weak light of thefe dark colours 
round’about it, and render them almott in/enfible, 

Newton's Opricks. 
2. Slowly gradual, fo as that no progrefs is 
perceived.. 
They. fall aways. 
And languith with infenjible decay. Drydtn. 
3.: Void of feeling, either mental or: cor- 
poral. 
I: thought 
Tithen was pafiing to my former ftate 
Infenfible; and forthwith to dilfolve. Miiton. 

Accept an obligation without: being a flave to the 
giver, or infenfible of his kindnefs. Wotton, 
, Void of emotion. or affection. 

You grow infenfibleto the conveniency. of. riches,. 
the delights of honour and praife. Temples 

You render.mankind infen/jible to their. beautics, 
and have deftroyed the empire of love. Dryden. 

Inse'NSIBLENESS. x. /. [from injenpble.] 
Abfence of perception.;. inability to per- 
ceive. 

The infenfiblenefs of the.pain proceeds rather from 
The relaxation of the nerves than their. obftruction. 


Ray. 
Inse’nstBLy..adw. [from iufenfible.] 
te Imperceptibly ; in foch a, manner-as is 
not difcovered yi the fenfes. 
‘he planetearth, fo ftedfaft though fhe feem, 
Lifenfibly three different motions moves. Milton. 
The hills rife infenfibly, and'leave the eye a vaft 
uninterrupted"progrefs. Add Son on Italy. 
2. By flow degrees. 


Ecual they were form'd, gi 


‘1. The att of placing any thing in or among 


INS 


Save what fin hath impair'd, which get hath 
wrought i 

Infenfibly. Milton. 

‘Propotals agreeable to our paffions will infen/ibly 

prevail upon our weaknefs. Rogers's Sermons, 
Cadenus 

Infenfibly came on her fide. 


Swift. 
3. Without mental or corporal fenfe. 


INseraRaBYLity. | z. /. [from ix/epara. 


Inse’PARABLENESS. J . d/e.| The quality 
of being fuch as cannot be fevered or 
divided. | 

The parts of pure fpace are immoveable, which 
follows from their infeparadility, motion being no- 
thing but change of diftance between any two things: 
but this cannot be between parts that are infeparable. 

Locke. 

INSE'PARABLE. adj. (in/eparable, French; 
infeparabilis, Latin. | Not to be disjoined ; 
united fo as not to be parted. 

Ancient times figure both the incorporation and 
infeparable conjun@tion of ‘counfel with kings, and 
the wife and politick ule of counie! by kings. 

Bacon. 
Thou, my fhade 
Infeparable, mutt with me along; = 
For death from fin no pow’'r can teparate. 
Milton. 

Care and toil came into the world with fin, and 
remain ever fince infeparadle from it. Locke. 

No body feels pain, that he withes not to be ealed 
of, witha defire equal to that pain, and fn/epurable 
from it. Locke 

The parts of pure {pace are infeparab/e one trom 
the other, fo that the continuity cannot be feparated, 
neither really nor mentally. Locke, 

Together out they fly, 
Infeparable now the truth and lie; : 
And this or that unmix’t no mortal e’er fhall fnd, 
ope. 


Inst'PaARABLY. adv. [from infeparadle.] 
With indiffoluble union. 


Browning of metals is, when the bafer metal is 
fo incorporate with the more rich as it cannot be 
feparated.; as if filver fhould be /n/eparad/y incorpo- 
rated with gold. Bacon. 

Him thou fhalt enjoy, 

Infeparably thine. Milton. 

Reftlefinefs of mind feems infeparably annexed to 
human nature. Temple. 

Atheifts muft confefs, that before that afligned 
period matter had exilted eternally, infeparably en- 
dued with this principle of attraction; and yet had 
never attracted nor convened beforc, during that in- 
finite duration. Bentley. 

To INSERT. v. a. [ivforer, Vt. infero, in- 
Jertam, Latin. |. To place in or amongft 
other things. i 

Thofe words were very weakly inferted, where 
they are foliable to mifconftruction.  Seilling ficer. 

With the worthy gentleman’s name I will ir/err it 
at length in one of my papers. difon. 

It is the editor's intereit to én/crs what the author’s 
judgment had rejected. Swift, 

Poefy and oratory omit things not effential, and 


infert little beautiful digreflions, in order to place } 


every thing in the moft affecting light. Wats. 
Insertion. #. fo [infertion, Fr. infertio, 
Latin. ] 


other matter. 

The great difadvantage our hiftorians labour under 
is too tedious an interruption, by the inferrion of re- 
cords in their.nasration. Felton on the Clafficks. 

AnAleus, commonly called the twifting of the guts, 
is either a circumvolution or in/ertion of one part of 
the gut within the other. Arbuthnot, 

2. The thing inferted.. 
He foftens the relation by fuch /n/ertions, before 
he defcribes the event. Broome. 
To INSE'RVE. v.a. finfervio, Latia.}. To 
be of ufe to anend. 
[NSE'RVIENT: adj. [inferviens, Latin.) Con- 
ducive; of ufe to an-end. 


5 


INS 


The providence of God, which difpofeth. of co 
part in vain, where there is no digeftion to be made, 
makes not any parts imfervient to that intention. 


Brow. 
To INSHE'LL. v. a. [iz and fidl.| To hide 
in a fhell. Not ufed. i 


Aufidius, heating of our Marcius’ banifhment, 
Thrufts forth his horns again into the world, 
Which were infi-e/l'd when Marcius, itood for Rome, 
And durft not once peep out. Shak-/p. Coriolanus. 

To Inxsni'r. v. a. [in and hip.) To Mutin 
a fhip; to tow; to embark. Not ufed. 
We fay fimply to hip. 

Sce them fately brought to 

Shipp’ ty 
Commit them to the fortune of the fea.  Stakefp. 

To Insuri'ne. v. a. [ia and rire.) To 
inclofe in a fhrine or precious cafe. Its 
written equally enbrine.. 

Warlike and martial ‘Talbot, Burgundy 
Infbrines thee in his heart. Shake/p. Henry Vi. 

Not Babylon, 
Equall’d in all its glories, to infbrine 
Belus. Milton. 

Insipe. af. [ix and fide.) Interiour part ; 
part within. Oppofed to the furface or 
outfide. 

Look'd he o' th’ izfide of the papers ? 
=le did unfeal them. Sbakefp, Henry VHL 

Shew the ixfide of your purfe to the outfide of his 
hand, and no more ado. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Here are the outfides of the one, the fnfdes of the 

‘other, and there’s the moiety 1 promifed ye. 
"Eftrarge. 

As for the infide of their neft, none but themfelves 
were concerned in It. MAddifon’s Guardian. 

Instp1a’ror. 2. f. [Lat.} One who lives 
in wait. Didtionary. 

INSIDIOUS. adj. [infidieux, French; in- 
Jidiafus, Latin.) Sly; circumventive; di- 
ligent to entrap ; treacherous. | 

Since men mark all our iteps, and watch our halt- 
ings,, ler a fenfe of their izguious vigilance excite us 
fo to behave ourfelves, that they may find a convic- 
tion of the mighty power of Chriftianity towards re- 
gulating the paffions. Atterbury. 

‘They wing their courfe, 

And dart on diitant coatts, if fome tharp rock, 
Or thoal infidious, breaks not their career. Tbsmfen. 

Insi'prousty. adv. [from :xfdious.} Ina- 
fly and treacherous manner; with mali- 
cious artifice. 

The caltle of Cadmus was taken by Phebidas the 
Lacedemonian infidiou/ly, and in violation of league. 

Bacon 

Simeon and Levi {poke not only falfely but ig/i- 
dicufly, nay hypocritically, abufing their profelytes 
and their religion, for the etfecting their cruel de- 
figns. Government of the Tongue. 


INSIGHT. 2. f. [inficht, Dutch. This word 
had formerly the accent. on the lat ffl- 
lable. | Introfpection ;. deep view.;, know- 
ledge of the interiour parts; thorough 

` fkill in any thing. 

Hardy fhepherd, fuch as thy merits, fuch may 
be her infight juftly to grant thee reward.  Sidacy. 
Straitway fent with careful diligence 
To fetch a lecch, the which had great iafighs 
In that difeafe of gricved confcience, 
And. well could cure the fame;. his name was Pae 
tience. Spenger. 
Now will be the right feafon of forming them to 
be able winters, when they (hall be thus fraught with 
an univerfal infig b¢ into things.. Milton. 
‘The ufe of a little iafgAt in.thofe parts of know- 
ledge, which are not a man’s. proper bufinefs, is to 
aceultom our minds.to all forts of ideas.. Lecke. 
A garden. gives us a great infighr into the contri- 
vance and wifdom of providence, and. fuggefts innu- 
merable fubjects of meditation. Spefators 
Due confrderation, and a deeper infghr into things, 
would (oon have made them fenfible of their error. 
Wocdward, 
INSIGNIFICANCE.. 


Dover; where, jx- 


NS | 
IXSIGNI'FICANCE, l n.f. [infignificance,F r. 


INSIGNIFICANCY. from injignificant. | 
be -Want of meaning; unmeaning terms. 

To give an account of ll the infignificancies and 
verbal nothings of this philofophy, would be to tran- 
fcribe it. Glaaville. 

2. Unimportance. 

» As 1 was ruminating on that I had feen, I could 

not forbear reflecting on the infignificancy of human 
“art, when fet in compartion with the defigns of Pru- 

“'videace. Addifon’s Guardian, 

My annals are in mouldy mildews wrought, 

With eafy injigzificance ofthought. Garth. 
INSIGNIFICANT. adj, [in and figuificant. | 
1, Wanting meaning ; void of fignification. 

*Fiil you can weight and gravity explain, ' 
Thofe words are infienificant and vain. Blackmore. 

2. Unimportant; wanting weight; ineffec- 
tual. This fenfe, though fupported by 
authority, is not very proper. 

That I might not be vapoured down by infignrifr- 
cant teftimonies, I prefumed toufe the great name 
of your fociety to annihilate all fuch arguments. 

Glanv. Sccpf. Preface. 

Calumny robs the publick of all that benefit that 
it may juftly claim from the worth and virtue of 
particular perfons, by rendering their virtue utterly 
infignificant, South, 

All the arguments to a godd life will be very infig- 
nificant to a man that hatha mind to be wicked, 
‘when remiffion of fin may be had upon cheap terms. 

Tilletfon. 

Nothing can be more contemptible and Infignifi- 
cani than the kum of a people, initigated againit a 
king. Addifen, 

In a hemorrhage from the Jungs, no remedy fo 

"Proper as bleeding, often repeated : ftypticks are often 
infignificant, Arbuthuot. 

ENSIGNIFICANTLY, adv. [from infiguifi- 
cant.) ` 

t. Without meaning. 

Birds are taught to ufe articulate words, yet they 
underttand not their import, but ufe them infignifi- 
cantly, as the organ or pipe renders the tune, which 
it underftands not. | Hale. 

‘ze Without importance or effeét. 
Insincere. adj. [infincerus, Lat. in and 
jincere. l 
1. -Not what he appears; not hearty ; dif. 
« fembling; unfaithful; of perfons. 
2. Not found; corrupted ; of things, 
Ah why, Penelope, this caufelefs fear, 
To render tleep’s foft bleilings snfimcere 7 
Alike devote to forrow’s dire extreme, 
The day reflection and the midnight dream, Pope. 
INSINCE'RITY. n.f [from infincere.} Dif- 
fimulation; want of truth or fidelity. 

~ If men fhould always a& under a maík, and in 
difguile, that indeed betrays defign and infincerity. 

i Broome on the Ody ffey. 

Yo Insi'new. ~. a. [in and fineu.| To 
firengthen; to confirm. A. word not 
ufed. 

All members of our caufe, 

That are infinewed to this ation, 
ISSI'NUANT. adj. {French.] 

power to gain favour. 


Men not fo quick perhaps of conceit. as flow to 
affions, and commonly lefs inventive than judicious, 
EA iae prove very plaulible, infinuant, and fortu- 
nate men. Wotton. 
Jo INSINU ATE. v. a (infinuer, Fe. in- 
finm, Latin.) 
1-..To introduce any thing gently. 
The water eafily infinustes itfelf into and placidly 
diftends the veffels of vegetables, Wacdwara 
2» ‘lo pufh gently into favour or regard : 
commonly with the reciprocal pronoun, 
yl here is no particular evil which hath not fom: 
appearance of goodacls, whereby to iafinuate itfelf. 


Hecker. 


Shakefp. 
Having the 


I 


At the ifle of Rhee he infinuated himfelf into the 
very good grace of the duke of Buckingham. 


3. To hint; to impart indire€tly, 
And all the fictions bards purfue 
Do but infinuate what's true. 
4- To inftil ; to infufe gently. 
All the arts of rhetorick, befides order and ‘clears 
nefs, are for nothing elfe but to ix/ixwate wrong ideas, 
move the paffions, and thereby mitlead the judgment. 


ToInsi'nuate.v. ». 
1. To wheedle; to gain on the affections by 


gentle degrees. 
I love no colours ; 


Of bafe infinuating flattery, 
l pluck this white rofe with Plantagenet. Shake/p. 
2. To fteal into imperceptibly ; to be con- 
veyed infenfibly. 
Peftilential miafms infxwate into the humoral and 
coniiftent parts of the body, 
3. I know not whether Milton does not ufe 
this word, according to its etymology. 
for, to enfold; to wreath; to wind, 
Clofe the ferpent fly 
Infinuating, of his fatal guile 
Gave proot unheeded. 
Insinua'Tion. 7. f. [‘afnuatio, Lat. infi- 
nuation, French, 


power of 
affections. 


When the induftry of one man hath fettled the 
work, a new man, by iafmwation or mitinformation, 
may not fupplant him without a juft caufe. 


He had a natural ixfirwatics and addrefs, which 
made him acceptable in the beft company. 


Insi'nuarive. adj. [from infinuate.] Steal- 
ing on the affections. 

It is aftrange infauative power 

and cuftom have upon us. 


[NSINUA TOR. z. 
that infinuates. 


INSI'PID, adj. [infipide, French; infipidus, 


Latin. ] 


1. Wanting tafe; 
the organs of guft. 


in 
Baie earths yield 


from being inodorous or infipid. 

Our fathers very much admir'd their fauces 
And often call’d for fugar with their meat ; 
Infipid tafte, old friend, to them that Paris knew, 
Where rocambole, fhallot, and the rank Baslick grew. 


This chyle is the natural and alimentary. pituita, 
which the ancients defcribed as infipids 


She lays fome ufeful bile afide, 
To tinge the chyle’s infipid tide. 
Wanting {pirit ; 


2. 
dull ; heavy. 


The gods-have made 
And herixfipid foul for Ptolemy ; 
A Heavy lump of,earth without defire, 
A heap of afhes that o'èrlays your tire, Dryd. Cleom. 
__ Some fhort excurfions of a broken vow 
He made indeed, but flat infipid Ruff. 


Dim J. linfipidité, Fr. from 


Insi’prpiry. 
INsi’PIDNESS, § 
te Want of tafe. 


2. Want of life or fpirit. 
Dryden’s lines fhine 


dity of Tate's. 
Insi’rrory. adv. 
t Without. tale. 


2. Dally ; without fpirit. 
One great reafon why many children abandon 
themfelves wholly to filly 


their time i-fpialy, 
Curiofity baulked. 


pleafing or ftealing upon the 


KNAS 
Insi’Ptence. n. f. [infipientia, Latin. ] Folly; 
want of underitanding. 


N's 


erapcm. o INSUST. ©. n. [inffer, F rench ; inflo, 
Latin. ] 
Swift. | 1e To ftand or reft upon. 


The combs being double, the-cells oneach fide the” 
partition are fo ordered, that the angles on one fide 
infiff upon the centers of the bottom of the cells on 
the other fide. Ray, 

2. Not to recede from terms or affertions: 
to perfift in. l i 
Upon fuch large terms, and fo abfolute, 
As our conditions thall inff upon, 
Our peace fhall ftand firm as rocky mountains, 
C Vhakefy. 


Locke. 


and. without all colour 


3- To dwell upon in difcourfe: 

Were there no other act of hottility bute that which 
we have hitherto ixjfied on, the intercepting ofsher 
lupplies were irreparably injurious to her. 

. : Decay of P letys 
Insi’sTENT, adj. (infiflens, Latin.} Kefting 
upon any thing, r l 

The breadth of the fubftruction muft be at leat 

double to the in/ffent wall, Wotton. 
Insi'Trency. x. fo [in and Jfitio, Latin. |. 
Exemption from thirit. 

What is more admirable than the fitnefs of every 
Creature for the ufe we make of him ? The docility 
of an clephant, and the infitiency of a camel for trae 

_ velling in defarts, wi 


Gre 
Insi'rion. xf. [inftio, Latin.] The in- 
iertion or ingraftment of one branch into 
another, 


Without the ufe of thefe we could have nothing 
of culture or Civility = no tillage,.gratting, or infition, 


Ray. 
Inst/srure. 2. /. [from inftft..) This word: 
feems in Shake/peare to fignify conftancy 
or regularity. but is now not ufed. 
The heav'ns themfelves, the planets, and tte 
Center, 
Obferve degree, priority, and place, 
. Anfifiure, courte, proportion, featon, form, 
ce and caftom, in all line of order, 
ToInsna’ne.v. a [in and /nare.] 
i» To intrap; to catch in a trap, 
fnare ; to inveigle. 


Ha rvey. 


Milton. 


-The 


from infinuate. | 


Bacon. 


Clarendcn. 


which example 
Gov. of the Tongue. 
f [infinuator, Lat. ] He 

Ainfevorth. Shake/p. 
gin,. or 
. wanting power of affect- 


__ Why ftrew'ft thou fugar on that bottled fpider, 
b diftillation, a liquor ver far Whole deadly web infnareth thee about. Shakefp, 
» *Y pang ee le She infnar'd 
fweet, | Mankind with her fair looks, Milton, 


By long experience Durtey may no doubt 
{nfnare a gudgeon, or perhaps a trout ; 
Though Dryden once exclaim'd in partial fpite ; 
He fith !—becaufe the man attempts to write. 
4 > he x Fenton, 
2. To intangle in difficulties or perplexities.. 
That which in a great part, in the weightie(t! 
caufes belonging to this prefent controverfy, hath in- 
Jnared the judgments both of fundry good and. of 
fome well learned men, is the manifett truth of cere 
tain general principles, whereupon the ordinances 
that ferve for ufual pragtice in’ the church of God 
are grounded, Hooker, 
‘That the hypocrite reign not, left the people be 
infrared, Job, xxxiv, BON 
3. Enfnare is more frequent. : 
[NSNA'RER. u. Js [from infrare.], He that 
infnares. | 
Inso’craBee. adja [infsciable, French; infoe 
ciabilis, Latin. } 
ta Averfe from converfation. 
Uf this auitereixfeciable-lite 
Change net your offer made in heat*of blood. 
Shake/pi. 
z.. Incapable of connexion or.union: 


The loweft ledge or row muit be mere!y of ftoney. 
clofely laidy-without mortar, which is a cencral cau- 
tioa for all.parcs in building that are contiguous to 
board or ‘timber,, becaufe: lime and wood are infos 
ciables Hatton's Architecture, 


Insobei'ery,, 


King, 


Floyer on the Humours. 


Pricr, 
wanting pathos; flat; 


your noble mind for me, 


Dryden. 


infipid. | 


Rrongly through’ the infp/- 
ope. 
[from infipid.] 


fports, and trifle awayvall 
is becaufe they have found thcir 
Lecke. 


IN S\ 


Insosnifery. m. fe [in and obren] | 


Drunkennefs ; want ot fobriety. 
He whofe confcience upbraids him with profane- 


nets towards God, and /n/obriety towards himfelf, if) 


he is juit to his neighbours be thinks he has quit 
{cor *s. 3 ‘` Decay of Piety. 
To 'NSOLATE. via. [inol Latin. | 10 
dry in the fun; to, expofe to the. action 
of the fun. | 
InsoLa TION. #. f. [ixfolation, Fr. from in- 
JSolate.| Expotition to the fur. 
We ule thefe towers for infolation, refrigeration, 
converfation, and for the view of divers meteors. 


Bacon. 
If it have not a fufficient infelation it looketh pale, | 


and attains not its laudable colour: if it be funned 
too long; it fuftereth a torrefaction, Brown, 
I'nsoLEence. | m fo [infolence, French ; n- 
d'nsoLency. J folentia, Lat.] Pride ex- 
erted in Contemptuous and overbearing 
treatment of others; petulant contempt. 
They could not retrain thé fx/olency of O'Neal, 
'~who, finding none now to withftand him, made him- 
‘4elf lord of thofe people that remained. __ Spenfer. 
Such a nature 
Tickled with good fuccefs, difdains the fhadow 
Which he treads on at noon ; but I do wonder 
His infolence can’ brook to be commanded 
Under Cominius. Shakefp. 
Blown with izfoleæce and wine. Milton. 
Publick judgments are the banks and fhores upon 
which God breaks the infolency of finners, and ftays 
thcir proud waves, Tillotfon. 
The fteady tyrant man, 
‘Who with the thoughtlefs infolence of power, 
For fport alone, purfues the cruelchace.  Themfon. 
The tear of any violence, either againft her own 
perfon or againit her fon, might deter Penelope from 
ufing any endeavours to remove menof fuch infolence 
and’ power. Broome. 


To INSOLENCE. v.a. [from the noun.] To 
infult; to treat with contempt. > 'A very 
bad word. 

The bifhops, who were firlt faulty, /n/clenced and 

-affaulted, King Charles, 

T'NsoLENT. adje finfolent, French ; infolens, 
Latin. ] Contemptuous of others ; haugh- 
ty ; overbearing. 

We have not pillaged thofe rich provinces, which 
we refcucd: victory itfelf hath not made us infolent 
matters. Anerbury, 

UNsoLentry. adv, [infolenter, Latin. ] With 
contempt of others; haughtily ; rudely. 

‘What I muft difprove, 
He infoiently talk'd to me of love. 

Not faction, when it fhook thy regal feat, 

Not fenates, infolently loud, 
Thofe echoes of a thoughtlefs crowd, 
Could warp thy foul to their unjuft decree. Dryden. 

Briant, naturally of an haughty temper, treated 
him very in/olently, more like a criminal than a pri- 
foner of war. Addifon. 

Inso'tvaBLe. adj. [infolvable, Fr. in and 
Solve. | 

a. Not to be folved; not to be cleared ; 
inextricable; fuch as admits of no folu- 
tion, or explication. 

Spend a few thoughts on the puzzling enquiries 
foncerning vacuums, the dottrine of infinities, indi- 
vifibles and incomment(urables, wherein there appear 
fome infolvable difficulties. Watts on the Mind, 

2. That cannot be paid. 

Inso’Luste. adj. [infolubie, French; infolu- 
bilis, Latin.) 

1. Not to be cleared; not to be refolved. 

Admit this, and what fhall the Scripture be but a 
fnare and a torment to weak confciences, filling them 
with infinite ferupulofities, doubts infaludble, and ex- 
treme defpair. Hooker. 

2. Not to be diffolved or feparated. 


Dryden. 


I N-S 
body 3 for whemany thing Dr/cluble Ricksin'any part 
of the body, it gathers a.cruit aboutit. Arbuthace. 


Ins'tvent. adj. [in and folvo, Latin.] 
Unable to pay. 
By public declaration he proclaimed himfelf dn- 
felvens of thole vait fums he had taken upon credit. 
: Howrel. 

A farmer accufed his guards for robbing him of 
oxen, and the emperor thot the offenders; but de- 
manding reparation of the accufer for fo many brave 
fellows, and finding him ia/o/vent, compounded the 
matter by taking his lifes ; Addifor. 

An iafelvent is a man that cannot pay’ his debts,” 

Watts. 

Infolvent tenant of incumber’d fpace. Smart. 

INsoLVENCY. x. f. [from _izfplvezt.] In- 
ability to-pay-debts. An act of infolvency 
is a law by which imprifoned debtors are 
“releafed without payment. 
Insomu'CH. conje [in fo much.] 
1. So that ; to fuch adegree that. 

It hath ever been the ufe of the conqueror to de- 
fpife the language of the conquered, and to force him 
to leam his: fo did the Romans always ufe, info- 
muob that there is no-nation but is fprinkled with 
their language. Spenfer, 

To make ground fertile, afhes excel; infomuch as 
the countries about Ætna have dmends made them, 
for the mifchiefs the eruptions do. Bacon. 

Simonides was an excellent poet, /afcmucb that he 
made his fortune by it. L’ Eftrange. 

They made the ground uneven about their nett, 
infomuch that the flate did not lie flat upon it, but 
left a free palage underneath, Addifon. 


| 2. This word is growing obfolete. 


Tolnspe'ct. w. a. [infpicio, infpefum, Lat. ] 

To look into by way of examination. 
INSPECTION, 2. f. [in/pection, Fr. in/pedtio, 

Lat. ] 

t. Prying examination; narrow and clofe 
furvey, | 

With narrow fearch, and with in/peéion deep, 
Confider every creature, Milton, 

Our religion is a religion that dares to be under- 
ftood ; that offers itfelf to the fearch of the inquifi- 
tive, to the infpet?ion of the fevereft and the moft 
awakered reafon; for, being fecure of her fubftan- 
tial truth and purity, fhe knows that for her to be 
feen and looked into, is to'be embraced and admired, 
as there needs no greater argument for men to love 
the light than to fee it. i South. 

. Superintendence ; prefiding care. In the 
firit fenfe it fhould have ixto before the 
object, and in the fecond fenfe may admit 
ever; but authors confound them. 

We may fafely conceal our good deeds, when they 
run no hazard of being diverted to improper ends, 
for want of our own in/pefion, Atterbury, 

We fhould apply ourtelves to ftudy tHe perfections 
of God, and to procure lively and vigorous impref- 
fions of his perpetual prefence with usy and in/peéion 
over us. Atterbury, 

The divine infpe€?ion into the affairs of the world, 
doth neceffarily follow from the nature and being of 


ev 


; and he that denies this, doth implicitly deny ` 


his exiftence. 
Inspector. 2.f. [Latin.] 
I. A prying examiner. 
With their new light our bold in/peéors prefs, 
Like Cham, to thew their father’s nakednefs. 
Denbam. 


Bentley. 


2. A fuperintendent. 


Young men may travel under a wife infpeéfor or }- 


tutor to different parts, that they may bring home 
ufeful knowledge. Watts, 


Inspe'rsion. 2. f. [én/perfio, Latin.) A 
fprinkling upon. Ainfworth. 
ToInsrue're. v.a. (in and /phere.] To 
place in an orb or fphere. 
Whege thofe immortal fhapes 
Of bright aerial fpirits live in/pher'd, 
In regions mild-of calm and ferene air. 


Milton. 


Stony matter may grow in any part of a human JINSPI'RABLE. adj. [from ixfpire.] Which 


- TNI 
may he drawn in with the breath, which 
may be infufed. 

To thefe in/pirab/e hurts, we may enumerate thofe 
they futtain trom their expiration of tuliginous fteams. 

Harecy. 
INSPIRATION. 2. f. {from infpire. | 
1. The act of drawing in the breath. 

In any inflammation of the diaphragm, the fympe 
toms are a violent fever, and a moit exquifite pain ine 
creafed upon in/piratich, by which ic is dittinguifhed 
from a pleurify, in which the greatett pain is in exe 
piration. Arbuthnot. 


2. The att of breathing into any thing. 


3. Infufion of ideas into the mind by a fia 


perior power. 
I never fpoke with her in all my life, i 
—How can fhe then call us by our names, 
Unlefs it be by i#/piration ? ShakefP. 
Your father was ever virtuous, and holy men at 
their death have good in/Pirations, ShLake/pe 
We to his high ix/piracicnz owe, 
That what was done before the flood we know. 
Denbam, 
What the tragedian wrote, the late fuccefs 
Declares was in/piration, and not guefs. Denbam, 
Infpiration is when an overpowering impreffion of 
any propofition is made upon tne mind by God him= 
felf, that gives a convincing and indubitable evidence 
of the truta and divinity of it: fo were the prophets 
and the apoftles ixfpired. Watts. 
To INSPIRE. v. 2. [infpiro, Latin; ixe 
Jpirer, French.] To draw in the breath ; 
oppofed to expire. 
If the infpiring and expiring organ of any animal 
be ftopt, it Juddenly yields to nature and dies. 


Waljou, 
ToInspi're. v. a. 
te To breath into. 
Ye nine, defcend and fing, 
The breathing inftruments in/pire, Pope. 


1. To infufe by breathing. 


He knew not his Maker, and he that infpired 


into him an ative foul, and breathed in a living 
fpirit, K Wifd: xv, 11. 
3. To infufe into the mind; to imprefs 
upon the fancy. 
I have been troubled in-my fleep this night; 
But dawning day new soit hath infpir’d. Shak, 
Then tothe heart ixfpir'd 
Vernal delight. Miltona 
4. To animate by fupematural infufion. 
Nor th’ infpir'd 


Cattalian fpring. Mitton. 
Erato, thy poet’s mind éx/pire, 
And till his foul with thy celeiial fire. Drydens 


The letters are often read. to the young religious, 

to infpire them with fentimentsof virtue. Addifon. 
5- To draw in with the breath. 

By means of fulphurous coal-fmoaks the lungs are 
ftifled and opprefied, whereby they are forced to in- 
Spire and expire the air with difficulty, in comparifon 
of the facility of ix/piring and expiringthe air in the 
country. Harvey. 

His baleful breath in/piring as he glides ; 

Now like a chain around her neck he-rides. Dryden. 
Inspirner. x. f. [from in/pire.} He that 
infpires. 

Fo the infinite God, the omnipotent creator and 
preferver of the world, the moft gracious redcemer, 
fan&titicr, and in/pirer of mankind, be all honour. 

Derbam, 

To InsPt'RIT. vi a. [in and fpirit.} To 

animate; to actuate; to fill with life and 

vigour; to enliven; to invigorate; to 
encourage. 

It has pleafed God to in/pirit and aQtuate all his 
evangelical methods by a concurrence of fupernatural 
ftrength, which makes it not only eligible but pof- 
fible, eafy and pleafant, to do whatever he commands 
us. © Decay of Piety. 

A difcreet ufe of becoming ceremonies renders the 
fervice of the church folemn and affecting, infpivits 
the fluggith, and inflames even the devout wore 
fhipper. Atterbury, 

The 


d 


INS 
The courage of Agamemnon is ia/pirlied by love 
afempire and ambition. Pope's Prof te the Riadi. 
Yet jov or cafe, let affluence or content, 
And the gay,.confcier.ce of a life weil fpent, — 
Caim ev'ry thought, E ev’ry grace, 
Giow in thy heart, and Wile upon thy face. Pope. 
Fy Inspr'ssaTE. Ve A. [in and /pifus, Lat.) 
‘Tothickeñ; to make thick. 
Sugar doth in/piffate the fpirits of the wine, and 
maketh them not lo eafy to refolve into vapour. 
Bacon. 
This oil farther ix/piffased by evaporation turns 
into balm. ib: Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Inspissa‘tion. z, f. [from in/pifate.] The 
act of making any liquid thick. 
The eet is wrought by the in/pifaticn of the 
aire Bacon. 
Recect urine will cryftatize by ir/pifation, and 
afford a falt neither acid nor alkaline, ` Arbuthnot. 
Instasiiity. n.f. [infabilitas, from tu- 
fratilité, Fr. inflabilis, Lat.) Inconftancy ; 
ficklenefs ; mutability of opinion or con- 
duct. on . 
Infiability of temper ought to be checked, when 
it dulpofes men to wander from one fcheme of govern- 
‘ment to another; fuch a ficklenefs cannot but be 
_ fatal to our counuy. 
Insta’sce. adj. [ixftabilis, Lat.) Incon- 
ftant; changing. See UNSTABLE. 
Jo INSTA'LL. v. a. [inftaller, Fr. in and 
faall.| - To advance to any rank or office, 
by placing in the feat or ftall.proper to 
that condition. 
She reigns a goddefs now among the faints, 
That whilom was the faint of thepherds light, 
Aud is ixfialled now in heaven’s hight. Spenfer. 
Cranmer is return’d with welcome, 
Inftall'd afehb'thep of Canterbury.  Shakefpeare. 
The king chofe him mafter of the horfe, after this 
he was infatied of the moft noble order, Horton. 
INSTALLA TAON. u. f. [infallation, French, 
from infall.| The act of giving vifible 
poffeffion of a rank or office, by placing 
sn the proper feat. 
Upon the eleGtion the bithop gives a mandate for 
st his tnflallation. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
Insra’ement. x. f. [from ixfall. } 
Js Fhe act of inftalling. 
ve «me ASA nat eafy . 
To make lord William Haftings of our mind, 
For the infia/ment of this noble duke 
In the feat royal ? Shake/peare's Richard III. 
a. The feat in which one 1s inftalied. 
Search Windfor-caftle, elves, 
' The feveral chairs of order look you fcour; 
Each fair inffalment, coat and feveral creft 


“ With loyal blazon evermore be bleft! Shakefpeare. 


VNsTaNce. 

d'nstancy. f wf. {inflance, Fr. } 

1. Importunity; urgency ; folicitation. 

Chriftian men fhould much ‘better frame them- 

* felves 10 thofe heavenly precepts which our Lord and 
Saviour with fo great infancy gave us concerning 
peace and unity, if we did concur to have the.ancient 
councils renewed. Heoker. 


b 


2. Motive; influence ; prefing argument. 


Not now in ufe. 
“She dwells fo fecurely upon her honour, that folly 
dares not prefenritfelf. Now, could I come to her 
= with any dire@tion in my hand, my defires had s7- 
fiance and argument to commend themfelves. » 
Shukefpeare's Merry Wives of Windfor, 

The inflancerthat fecond marriage Move, 

Are bale sefpes of thrift, but none of love. 
Skakefp. 
3. Profecution or procefs of a fuit. 

‘She. iaflance of a caufe i3 faid to be that judicial 
procefs which is made from the contettation of a fuit, 
even to the time of pronouncing fentence in the 
eaufe, or til! the end of three years. Ayliffe. 

4: Example; document. 
Yet doth this accident 
O 


Addifen’s Freebolder.| 


IN-S: 


So far exceed all iz/fance, all difcourfe, 
` That Iam ready to diftruit mine eyes. Shake/peare. 

In furnaces of copper and brais, where vitriol is 
often cait in, thererifeth fuddenly a fly, which fome- 
times moveth on the.walls of the furnace; fome- 
times in the fire below; and dieth prefently as foon 
as itis out of the furnacé ; which isa noble infance, 
and worthy to be weighed. Bacon. 

We find in hiftory inflancesiof perfons, who, after 
their prifous have been flung open, have chofen ra- 
ther to languifb in their dungeons, than itake their 
miferable lives.and fortunes upon the fuccels of a re- 
volution. Addifon. 

The greateft faints are fometimes made the moft 
remarkable in/lances of fuffering. Atterbury. 

Suppofe the earth fhould be removed nearer tọ-the 
fun, and revolve fors ñflance in the orbit of Mercury, 
the whole ocean would boil with heat. Bentley. 

The ufe of, infeances is to illuitrate and explain a 
difficulty ; and this end is beft anfwered by fuch j2- 
Jlances,as are familiar and common, Baker, 

5+ State of any thing. 

*Thefe feem as if, in the time of Edward the Firft, 
they were drawn up into the form of a law in the firft 
influnce. Hale. 

6. Occafion; act. , 

The performances required on our part, are no 
other than what natural reafon has endeavoured to re- 
commend, even in the molt fevere and difficult jn- 
Seances of duty. Rogers. 

A foul fupreme ineach hard inflance try’d 
Above all pain, all anger, and all pride. Pope. 

If Eufebia has lived as free from fin asit is poffible 
for human nature; it is becaufe fhe is always watch- 
ing and guarding againft all izfances of pride. 

Law’s Serious Call, 


To Ī'NSTANCE. v. n. [from the noun.] To! 


give or offer an example. 

As to falle citations, that the world may fee how 
little he is to be trufted, I fhall infance in two or 
three about which he makes the loudeft clamour. ° 

Tislotfon. 

In tragedy and fatire, this age and the laft have 
excelled the ancients ; and I would jnffancein Shake- 
fpeare of the former, in Dorfet of the lateer. 

Dryden’ wFuvenal, 
INSTANT. adj. (infant, Fr. infans, Lat. ] 
1, Prefling ; urgent ; importunate; earneft. 

And they were infant with loud voices, requiring 
that he might be crucified. Luke, xxii. 23. 

Bejoicing in hope; patient in tribulation ; con- 
tinuing infant in prayer. Romans, Zilie 12. 

2. Immediate ; without any time interven- 
ing; prefent. 
Our good old friend; beftow 
Your needful countel to our bufineffes,) 
Which crave the inflant ufe.  Shakefp. King Lear. 

Th’ infant ftroke of death denounc’d to-day, 
Remov'd far off. Mitton. 

Nor gative country thou, nor friend thalt fee 5 
Nor war haft thou to wage, nor year to come ; 
Impending death is thine, and influnt doom. Prior. 

3- Quick ; making no delay. 
Inflant without dilturb they took alarm. Milton. 
Griev’d that a vifitant fo long thould wait 
~ Unmark’d, unhonour’d, at a monarch's gate; 
Influnt‘he few with hofpitable hafte, 
And the new friend with courteous air embrac’d. 


| Pope. 
I'nstanr. 2. f. [infant, Fre] 
1. Infant is fuch a part of duration wherein 
we perceive no fucceflion. Locke. 
There is fcarce an infant between their flourith- 
ing and their not being. Hooker. 
Her nimble body yet in time muft move, 
And not in i#flants through all places ftride ; 
But fhe is nigh and far, beneath, above, 
In point of time, which thought cannot divide, 
Davies. 
At any inflant of time the moving atom is but in 
one fingle point of the line; therefore all bur that 
one point is either future or paft, and no other parts 
are co-exiftent or contemporary with it. 
; Bentley's Sermons. 
2.. A particular time. 
I can at any unfcafonable Infant of the night ap- 


INS. 
point her to look out'ather lady’s:chamberwindows 
i } T Sbakefpeare. 
3. Itis ufed'in low and commercial language 
for a day of the prefent or current month. 

On the twentieth infaarritis my intention toere& 
a lion’s head. \, Aldifon'’s Guardian, . 

Instanva'NEous. ad. [inflontaneus, Lat.] 
Done. in.an inftant; acting at once with- 
out any perceptible: fucceffion; acting 
with the utmoft fpeed; done with the 
utmoft fpeed. _ 

This manner of the beginning or ceafing of the dee 
luge doth not at alliagrée with the infantanecus ace 
tions of creation and annihilation. Burnet's'Theory, 

The rapid radiance influntancous {trikes 
Th? illumin’d mountain, ` Thomfon. 

INsTANTA’NEOUSLY. adv. [from infanta- 
neous.) In an invifible point of time. 

What I had heard of the raining of frogs came 
to my thoughts, there being reafon to conclude that 
thofe came from the.clouds, or were inffantaneoy/ly 
generated, Derbam. 

INSTANTLY. adv. [inftanter, Lat. ] 

i. Immediately ; without: any. perceptible 
Intervention of time. 

In a great whale, the fenfe and the effects of any 
one part of, the body inflantly make a tran{curfion 
throughout the whole body. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

Sleep inffantly fell on me. Miltona 

As fev’ral winds arife, 


Jok fo their natures alter inflantlye May’s Virgile 
2. With urgent importunity. 
To INSTA'TE. ù. a. [in and fare] ~ 


1. To place in a certain rank or condition. 
This kindof conquett does only inflate the victor 
in thefe rights, which the conquered prince had. 
ale. 
Had this gliftering monfter been born tothy povera 
ty, he could not have been fo bad; nor, perhaps, had 
thy birth ‘nfvated thee in the fame greatnefs, wouldit 
thou have been better. ° South. 
The firft of them being eminently holy and dear 
to God, fhould derive a bleffing jo his pofterity on 
that account, and, prevail at lat to have them alfa 
accepted as holy, and inféated in the favour of God. 


s Alserbury.. 
2. Toinvett. Obfolete. 
For his polfeffions, 
Although by confifcation they. are ours, 
We do inflate and widow you withal. Shuke/peare, 
Insraura'Tion. 2. f. [inflanration, Fri in- 
fauratio, Lat.) Reitoration ; reparation; 
renewal. 
INSTE'AD. of prep.. [A word formed by 
the coalition of ¿z and fread, place. | 
1. In room of; in place of. 
They, im/read cf fruit, 
Chew’d bitter afhes. Milton. 
Vary the form of fpeech, and inffead of the word 
church make it a‘queftion in politicks, whether the 
monument be in danger. Swift. 
2. Equal to. 
This very confideration to a wife man is infeag of 
a thoufand arguments, to fatisfy -him, that, in thote 
times, no fuch thing was believed. Tillotfon. 
3 defead is fometimes ufed without of. 
In the place; in the room. 
He in derifion fets 
Upon their tongues a various fpirit, to rafe 
Quite out their native language, and inficad 
‘Lo fow a jangling noile of tongues unknown, Milom 
Tolnsts'er.v.a. [in and freep. | 
1. To foak ; to macerate in moifture. . 
Suffolk trk died, and York, all haggled over, 
Comes to him where in gore hê lay safecp'd. 
Svukefpeare, 
2. Lying under water. 
"l he guttered rocks, and congregated fands, 
Traitors inflerp’d to clog the guiltlefs keel, Shakefp. 
Inster. n. f. [iy and fep.] The upper 
part of the foot where it joints to the lege 
he 


INS 


The caliga was a-military fhoe with a very'thick 
fole, tied above the infep with leather thongs. 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 


Jo INSTIGATE. v. a. [infigo, Lats inhi- 
guer, Fr.} To urge to sll; to provoke 
or incite toa crime. 

INSTIGATION. 2. f. fingtigation, French, 
from infligate.| Incitement to a crime ; 
encouragement; impulfe,to ill, 

Why, what need we 
Commune'with you of this? But rather follow 
Our forceful infigation, Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 

It was partly by the infigation of fome tactious 

_ malecontents that bare principalttrcke amongft them. 

Bacon. 

Shall any man, that wilfullyyprocures the cutting 
ef whole armies 20 pieces, fet up for an innocent ? 
As if the lives that were taken away by his ia/i- 
gatica were not to be charged upon his account. 

l L'Efrange. 

We have an abridgment of all the bafenefs and 
villainy that both the corruption of nature and the 
is figation of the devil could bring the fous of men 
to. South. 

ÍNSTIGA'TOR. n. f. [inftigateur, Fr. from 
inftigate.| Inciter to ill. 

‘That fea of blood is enough to drown in eternal 
mifery the malicious author or inffigator of its effu- 
fion. King Charles. 

Either the eagernefs of acquiring, or the revenge 
of miiling dignities, have been the great inffigarors 
of acefepatick feuds. Decay of Piety. 

Jo INSTI'L. ve a. [infillo, Lat. infiller, 
French. } i 

x To infufe by drops. 

s- He fromthe well of lite three drops in@ill'd. 

Milton. 

z. To infinuate any thing impercepubly 
into the mind ; to infufe. 

Though affemblies be had indeed for religion’s 
fake, ‘hurtful neverthelefs they may eafily prove, as 
well in regard of their fitnefs to ferve the turn of 
hereticks, and fuch as privily will fooneft adventure 
to infil their poifon into men’s minds. Hooker. 

He. had a farther delign to inffi/ and infinuate 
good initruction, by contributing to men’s happinefs 
in this prefent lite. Calamy. 

Thott heathens did in a particular manner i7/Hi/ 
the principle into their children of loving their coun- 
try, which is far otherways now-a-days. Swift. 

INSTILLA’TION. s. Je [infiillatio, Lat. from 
infil.) AA 

t. ‘The act of pouring in by drops. 

z. Theat ponte flowly into the mind. 

3. The thing infufed. 

They imbitter the cup of life by infenfible infila- 
tiens. Rambler. 

ÍNSTILMENT. ze f- [from infil.) Any 
thing inftilled. 

The leperous infilment. ens 

INSTINCT, adj. (infin, Fr. infinGus, Lat.) 
Moved; animated. <A word not in ufe. 

Forth rufh'd with whirlwind found 
‘The chariot of paternal deity, 

Flathing thick flames, wheel within wheel undrawn, 
Tefelf ilin? with fpirit, but convoy’d 
By four cherubick thapes. Milton. 
UNSTINCT. 2. fe (infin, Fr. infinGus, 
Lat. This word had its accent formerly 
on the laft fyllable.] | Defire or averfion 
acting in the mind without the interven- 
tion of reafon or deliberation ; the power 
of determining the will of brutes. 
In him they fear your highnets’ death; 
And mere iaflin@ ot love and loyalty 
Makes them thus forward in his banifhment. Shak. 
Thou knoweft 1 am as valiant as Hercules; but 
beware inffinG; the lion will not touch the true 
prince: inffivé is a great matter, I was a coward 
oa inflinc?: 1 thall think the better of myfeli and 
thee, during my life; 1 fer a valiant lion, and thee 
for a true prince. Sbukefp, Henry 1V. 


INS 
But providence or ifin? of nature feems, 
Or reafon though difturb’d, and fcarce confulted, 
To have guided me aright. Milton's Ageniftes, 
Natare firn pointed out my Portius to me, 
And early taught me by her fecret force 
To love thy perfon, ere | knew thy merit; 
Tul what was inffine? grew up into friendfilp. 
Addifon. 
The philofopher avers 
That reafon guides our deed, and ‘nfin® theirs. 


{nflin@ and reafon how Mall we divide? Prior. 
Realon ferves when prefs'd ; 

But honett infine comes a volunteer. Pope. 

Insra'nctep. adj. [inftingius, Lat.) 1m- 


preffed as an animated power.. This, nei- 
ther mufical nor proper, was perhaps in- 
troduced by Bentley. 

What native unextinguithable beauty muft be im- 
prefied and inffinéted through the whole, which the 
detedation of fo many parts by a bad printer and a 
worfe editor could not hinder from fhining forth ! 

Bentley's Preface to Milton. 
INSTI'NCTIVE. adj. [trom infind.] Acting 
without the application of choice or rea- 
fon ; rifing in the mind without apparent 
caufe. 
Rais'd 
By quick inftinGive motion, up I fprung, 
As thitherward endeavouring. Milton. 

It will be natural that, Ulyifcs’s mind fliould fore- 
bode; and it appears that the infinétive pretage was 
a favourite opinion of Homer's. Broome. 

Insti'xnctiveLy. adj. [from inflindtiee. | 
By inftinét; by the call of nature. 
The very rats 
Inflinflively had quitted it. Shake/p. Tempeh. 
To INSTITUTE. v. n, [infituo, inftitutum, 
Lat. inflituer, Fr. ] 
te To fix; to eftablith; to appoint; to 
enatt; to fettle; to prefcribe. 

God then inflituted a law natural to be obferved by 
creatures; and thercfore, according to the manner 
of laws, the inftitution thereof is defcribed as being 
ettablithed by folemn injunction. Hecker, 

Here let us breathe, and haply in/firute 
A courfe of learning, and ingenuous ttudics. 

Shakefpeare, 

To the production of the effeét they are determined 
by the laws of their nature, infitated and imprinted 
on them by inimitable wifdom, Hale, 

The theocracy of the Jews was ix/ffitured by God 
himfelf. Temple. 

Yo inftttute a court. and country party without ma- 
terials, would be a very new fyltem in politicks. 

7 Swift, 
z. To educate; to inilru€t; to form by 
inftruction. 4 

If children were early inflituted, knowledge would 

infenfibly infinuate itfelf. „Decay of Piety. 
INSTITUTE. z. f, (infitut, Fr. inflitutum, 

Lat.] l | 
1. Eftablifhed law; fettled order. 


This law, though cuttom now directs the courfe, 
As nature's inffitute, is yet in force, 


Uncancel’d, though difufed. Dryden, 
2. Precept; maxim; principle. 
Thou art pale in mighty ftudies grown, 
To make the Stoick in/titutes thy own. Dryden. 


Institu’Tion, a. f. [inflitution, French ; 
inflitutio, Vat. | 
t. Act of eftablifhing. 


2. Eftablifhment; fettlement. 
The inftitution of God's Law is defcribed as be- 
ing eftablithed by folemn injunction. Hooker. 
It became him by whom all things are, to be the 
way of falvation to all, that the iw/fitution and refi- 
tution of the world might be both wrought with one 
hand. Elooker. 
This unlimited power placed fundamentally in the 
body ot a people, is what legiflators have endeavoured, 
in their feveral fchemes or in/fitutisns of government, 
to depolit.in fuck hands as would preferve the people. 
Swift. 


INS 


3. Pofitive law. 


They quarre! fometimes with the execution of Mws, * 

and fometimes with the fn/fitution. Temple. 

The ‘holinefs of the firft fruits and the Jump is an 

holinefs merely of inffitution, outward and nominal ; 

whereas the holinefs of «he root is an holinefs of 

’ nature, inherent and real. Atterbury. 

The law and infiitution founded by Mofes was to 

eftablith religion, and to make mercy and peace 

known to the whole earth. Forbes. 
4. Education. 

' After baptifm, when it isin infancy received, fuc- 
ceeds inftruction and fnffiruticn in the nature and 
feveral branches of that vow, which was made at the 
font, and ina thort intelligible manner. Hammond. 

Ic is a neceilary piece of providence in the infi- 
tution of our children, to train them up to fomewhat 
in their youth, that may honeftly entertain them in 


their age. I Effrange. 
Hisdearning was not the cffect of precept or infiie 
tution. Bentley. 


InstituTIONARY. adj. [from inftitution.} 
Elemental; containing the firt doctrines, 
or pungiss of doétrine. 

That it was not out of fafhion Ariftotle declareth 
in his politicks, among the fnffitutionary rules. of 
youth. Brown, 

Unsritutor. #. f. [inflituteur, French; in- 
Ritutor, Lat. ] 

1. An eftablifher; one who fettles. 

Ie might have fucceeded a little better, if it had 
pleafed the in/fitutors of the civil months of the fun 
to have ordered them alternately odd and even. 

Helder on Time, 

2. Inftru€tor; educator. 

The two great aims which every izfitutor of youth 
fhould mainly and intentionally drive at. Walker. 

I'NSTITUTIST. 2. f. {from infiture.] Writer 
of inftitutes, or elemental inftruétions. 

Green gall the infiturifis would perfuade us to be 
an effect of an over-hot tomach. Harvey on Conf. 

To Insto'r. v. a. [iz and flop.] ‘Lo clofe 
upi to ftop. 

ith boiling pitch another near at hand 
The feams inflops. Dryden's Arn. Mirad; 

To INSTRU'CT. v.a. participle preterit; 
inftrucled ot infirud. [infiruo, Latin; in- 

firutre, Fr.J 

1. To teach; to form by precept; toin- 
form authoritatively ; to educate; toin- 
ftitute; to direct. 

Out of heaven he made thee to hear his voice that 
he might in/frué? thee. Deut. iv. 36. 

His God doth infru® him to difcretion, and doth 
teach him. IJa. xxviii. 26. 

Chenaniah, chief of the Levites, infru&ed about 
the fong, becaufe he was {kilful. = 1 Chron. xv. 22. 

‘Thou approveft the things that are more excellent, 
being f7/fruéted out of the law. Rom. ii. 19, 

Inftru& me, for thou knowett. Milton. 

He ever by confulting at thy fhrine 
Return’d the wifer, or the more infirud? 

To fly or follow what concern’d him molt. Milton, 

2. It has commonly iz before the thing 
taught. 

They that were infiru ed in the fongs of the Lord 
were two hundred fourfcore and eight. 1 Chron. 

Thefe are the things wherein Solomon was ize 
SruSed for building of the houfe of God. 2 Chron. 

3. To model; to form. Little in ufe. 

They {peak to the merits of a caule, after the proce 
tor has prepared and injiruc?ed the tame for a hear- 
ing before the judge. Ayliffe. 

Instru'crer. a fe [from infrud.) A 
teacher; an inftituter; one who delivers 
precepts or imparts knowledge. It is 
often written INsRUCTOR. 

Though you have ten thoufand infruéfors in 
Chrif. 1 Cor. ive 35s 

After the flood arts to Chaldea fell, 

The father of the faithful there did dwell, 
Who both their pascut and izfructor was. Denbam, 
O theu, 
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O thou, who future things can’ft reprefent 
As prefent, -heav’nly infiruéfor ! 
Poets, the fir i/fruors of mankind, 
‘Brought alj things to “oo proper ufe. 


Rafcommon. 

They fee howthey are befet on every fide, not 
only with temptations, but inffruGors to vice. 

r Lecke. 


Several infirutcrs were difpofed among this little 
helplefs people. Addifon, 
We have precepts of duty given us by our in- 


Sruftors. ag. 
InstTru'crion. 2. f. [ inftrudticn, Fr. from 


pe] 
1. The act of teaching ; information. 
It lies on you to Speak, 
Not by your own inffruécticn, nor by any matter 
Which your heart prompts you to. Shakefpeare. 
We are beholden to judicious writers of all ages, 
for thofe difcoveries and difcourfes they have left 
behind them for our infirxétion. Locke, 
2. Precepts conveying Knowledge. 
Will ye not receive inffruéfion to hearken to re- 
ceive my words? Fer. xxx. 
On ev’ry thorn delightful wifdom grows, 
Invev'ry ttreamsa fweet infruclion tlows ; 
But fome untaught o’erhear the whiting rill, 
In fpite of facred leifure, bleckheadsittill. ^ Yonag, 
3. Authoritative information ; mandate. 
See this difpatch’d with all the hafte thou caa’ft; 
Anon l'll give thee more infira Jion. Shake/peare, 
Instru'etive. adj. {from infrudt; in- 
frudif, French.) Conveying knowledge. 
~ With variety of inffructive expreflions by fpcech 
man alone is endowed. alder, 
1 would not laugh but to inftrud ; or if my mirth 
ceafes to be infiruciive, it fhall never ceafe to be in- 
nocent. Addifon. 
INSTRUMENT. z. J. [inflrument, Fr. in- 
Jirumentum, Lat.] 
~L” A tool ufed for a 


If he fmite him with an infirument of iron, fo 
that he die, he is a murderer. Nunb. xxxv. 16. 
What artificial frame, what inflrument, 
Did one fuper or genius e’er invent ! 
Which to the muicles is preferr'd? Blackmore, 
Box is ufeful for turners and infrument makers. 
i riimer, 
2. A frame conftru@ed fo as to yield har- 


monious founds. 
He that ttriketh aa inftrument without kill, may 
caule notwithitanding a very pleafaat found, if the 
» firing whereon he ftriketh chance to be capable of 
ety. soker, 
he taketh moft delight l 
In mufick, infiruments and poetry. Shake/peare, 
In folitary groves he makes his moan, 
Nor, mix’d in mirth, in your)tul pleafures thares, 
But fighs wheo fougs and inffrumrencs he hear,. 
f b, aw Fiy deñ. 
3. A writing containing any contract or 
order. 
He called Edna his wife, and took paper, and did 
fwrite an inflrument of covenants, and fealed it. 
> i ve Sn Tcbiar. 
4. The agent. Itis ufed of perfons aswell 
as things, but of perfons very often in 


an ill fente. , 
If, haply, you my father do fufpe&t, 
An inferument ot this your calling back, 
Lay not your blame on me, Shukefp. Crhcllo. 
5+. That by means whereof tomething is 


done. 

The gods would not not have delivered a foul into 
the body which hath arms and legs, only /afirue 
ments of doing ; but that it were intended the mind 
fhould employ them. Sidney. 

All voluntary felf-denials “and aufterities which 
Chrittianity commends become neceflary, not fimply 
for themlelves, but as inflruments towards a higher 
end, Decay of Piety. 

Reputation is the fnuilleft facrifice thite.cen make 
us, whovhave becn the infirwments of our ruin. 


Swift. 
Vor. I. 


work or purpofe; 


5 


Milton. ni 


INS 
There is one thing to be confidered concerning 
realon; whether tyllogifm be the proper infirument 
of ity and the ufefulleft way of exercifing this fa- 
culty. Locke, 
6. One who aéts only to ferve the purpofes 


of another. ‘ 

He fearcely knew what was done in his own 
chamber, but as it pleafed her inframents to frame 
themfelves, Sidney. 

All the inflruments which aided to expofe the 
child, were even then loft when it was found. Sézk. 

In benefits as well as injuries, it is the principal 
that we are to coniider, not the inflrument; that 
‘which a man does by another, is in truth his own 
aĝ. L’ Eftrange. 

‘The bold are but the inffruments of the wife, 
They undertake the dangers they advife. Dryden. 


ÎNSTRUME'NTAL. adj. [infrumental, Fr. 
infirumentum, Latin. | 
1. Conducive as means to fome end; or- 


ganical. 

All fecond and inffrumenral caufes, without that 
operative faculty which God gave them, would be- 
come altogether filent, virtuclels, and dead. Ralcigh, 

Prayer, which is infrionental ito every thing, 
hath aparticular promife ia this thing, Taylor, 

Tt is not an eflential part of religion, but rather 
an auxiliary'and ixfirumentad duty. Smalrisge, 

I ‘difcern_ fome excellent final *caufes of con- 
junction’ of body sand (cul; but the infrumental 1 
know not, "nor what invilible bands and fetters unite 
them together. i Bentley. 

2. Acting to fome end; contributing to 
fome purpofe; helpful: ufed of perfons 


and things. 

The prefbyterian merit is of little weight, when 
they alledge themfelves ifr wmental towards’ the re- 
ftoration. _ Swift, 

3. Confitting not of voices but inttru- 
ments ; produced by inftruments, not 


- vocal, 

Vhey which, undet pretence of the Jaw cere- 
Monial abrogated, ‘require the abrogation of infiru- 
mental mufick, approving. neverthelefs the ufe ot 
vocal melody to r=msip, mut thew/fome reafon, 
wherefore the one should be thought a legal cere- 
¿mony and not the other. Hooker. 

Ort in bards, 
While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk, 
With heav’nly touch of inflrumentad founds 
In full harmonious number join’d, their fongs 
Divide the night, and litt our thoughts to heav'n. 
Milton, 
Sweet voices, mixt with inftrumental founds, 
Afcend the vaulted roof, the vaulted rool rebounds. 
Dryden. 
IxstRUMENTA'LITY. mf. (from izfiru- 
mental] Subordinate agency ; agency of 
any thing as means to an end. 

Thofe natural and involuntary attings are not dohe 
by deliberation and formal command, yet they are 
donc by the virtue, energy, and influx of the foul, 
and the infirumentuliry of the fpirits. Hale, 


InstRuMENTALLY. adv. [from infru- 
mental.) In the nature of an initrument ; 


as means to an und. 

Men's well-being here in this life is but éafru- 
mentally good, as being the means for him to be wri 
in the next life. Digby. 

Habitual preparation for the facrament cornfilts in 
a ftanding, permanent habit, or principle of boli- 
nefs, wrought chiefly by God’s fpirit, and iwfru- 
mentally by his word, in the heart or foul of'man. 

» South. 
INSTRU ME'NTALNESS. 7. f. [from izfru- 
mental.} Ufefulnefs as means to an end. 

The inflrumenta/n-/s of riches to worke of cha- 
rity, has rendered it very political, in every Chri- 
ftian commonwealth, by laws to fettle and fecure 
propriety. Hurnmond, 


Insu'rFPERABLE. adj, [in and /ufferable. | 
1. Intolerable ; infupportable; intenfe be- 
yond endurance. 


INS 


The one is oppreffed with conflant heat, the other 
with tnjufferadle cold. ~ Brown’s Vulgar Errours, 
Eyes that confefs’d him born for kingly fway, 
So fierce they flath'd infufferable day. Dryden, 
Though great light be in/xfferable to our eyes, yet 
the higheft degree of darknefs does not at all ai f= 
eafe them; becaufe that caufing no diforderly mo- 
tion, leaves that curious organ unharmed, Locke. 
2. Deteftable; contemptible; difgufting be- 
yond endurance. S 
A multitude of fcribblers, who daily pefter the 
world with their infugferadle tuf, thould be dif. 
Couraged trom writing any more, Dryden. 
Insu'rrrrabiy. adv, | from injufferable. | 
To a degree beyond endurance. 
Tai Thofe heav’nly fhapes 
Will dazzle now this earthly, with their blaze 
Lnfuffcrably bright. Lilicee, 
There 1s no perfon remarkably ungrateful wha 
was not alfo in/wJeradly proud South. 
InsuFri/cIENCE. | x. JS. Linfieficience, Fr. 
Insurrivcrency. in and fafcia i 7 
adequatenefs to any end or putsofe 
of requifite> value or: power s+ ufed. a 
things and perfons. , 
The mimiter’s aptnefs or OS Piclt sc’ 
than by reading to hittreét fhe ¢ > “fetdeth in 
this place ae a ttranger, with- s ; 
common prayer hath nothing to do, 
The infufficiency of the ligit of nature i 
ighe of icripture, fo fully fupplicd, thas. á 
lih: than this hath added, there doih not need u 
that’end. tisser. 
We will give yau fleepy drinks, that vour lentes, 
unintelligént of our Infufficience, may, though they 
cannot praileus, as little accufe is. Shae fptares 
Lill experience has difcovered their detect a d in. 
Seffciency, 1 Wid certainly conclude them to be int 
faliible. Wilkins 
Confider the pleas made ufe of to this purpofe, 
and fhew the infufficiency and weaktefs of them. 
I < i : Aiterbury, 
NSUFFICIENT. adj. [infufficicns, Latin ; 
in and fufficient. | Inadequate to any need, 
ufe, or purpofe; wanting abilities; in- 
capable; unfit, 
_ The bithop to whom they thall be prefented, may 
juftly reje&t them as incapable and ix/ificient, 
. Spenfer. 
We are weak, dependant creatures, Mee i 
our own happinefs, full of wants which ot ourfelves 
we cannot relieve, expofed to a numerous train of 
evils which we know not how to divert, Rogere 
_ Fafting kills by the bad ftate, not by the inf di 
cient quaiity of fluids. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
INsurFri/cleNTLY. adv, [from snfuficient. } 


With want of proper ability ; not ikili 
fully. 
+: {ix and fufflo, Lat. | 


INSUFFLA'RION, x, 
The act of breathing upon. 

Impotition of hands is a cultom of parents in 
biefling their children, but taken up by the aroftles 
inttead of that divine infuflation which Chrift uled. 

i : Hammond's Fundamentals. 
[Ns ULAR. | adj. [infulaire, French; in- 
lNsuLary. f “jularis, Latin. ] Belonging 

to an iland. 

Druina, being furrounded with the fea, is ha 
to be invaded, having many other 
tages. 

I . . 
I'nsucaren. adj. (infula, 
contiguous on any fide, 
Insu'i se. adj. [injultus, Latin.] Dull; in- 

lipid; heavy. 
INSULT. x, f. [infultns, 
ie The a& of leaping upon any thing. In 
this fenfe it has the accent on the lait 
fyllable : the fenfe is rare. | 


_ The bull's infw/e at tour the may fuftain, 
But after ten from nuptial rites retrain, 


pt Dryden, 
2. Act or fpeech of infolence or contempt. 
The ruthlefefneer that in/u/t adds to rich Savage. 


X Take 


e ke rdly 
infalary advana 

" Hoewed, 
Latin.] Not 


Latin; sxfulte, Fr. ] 


IN T 


Takethe fentence ferioufly, becaufe raiileries are 

an infult on the unfortunate. Broom om the Odyffey. 

Jo INSU'LT. v. a. [infulter, French; in- 
fulta, Latin.) 

1. To treat with infolence or contempt. 

It is ufed fometimes with over, *fome- 


times without a prepofition. 

The poet makes his hero, after he was glutted by 
the death of Heétor, and the honour he did his 
friend by infulting over his murderer, to be moved 
by the tears of king Priam. AS Pope. 

2, T'o trample upon. to triumph over. 

It pleas’d the king his matter very lately 
To ftrike at me upon his mifconttruction 5 
When he conjunct, and Aait’ring his diffleafure, 
Tript me behind; being down, ix/ulied, rail'd, 

And put upon him fuch a deal of man, 
That worthied him. Shakefpcare’s King Lear. 

So ’fcapes the infulting fire his narrow Jail, 

And makes fmall outlets into open air. Dryden. 

Ev’n when they fing at eafe in full content, 
Infulting o'er the toil they underwent, 

Yet ftill they find a future tafk remain, 

To turn the foil. Dryden's Virgil. 
Insu/tter. 2. f. [from infult.| One who 

treats another with infolent triumph. 

Ev’n man, the mercilels én/udier man, 

Man, who rejoices in our fex’s weaknefs, 
Shall pity thee. Rowe's Fane Shore. 


Insu'LTINGAY. adv. [from infulting.| With 
contemptuous triumph. r 
Infultingly, he made your love his boaft, 
Gave me my life, and told me what it coft. Dryd, 
_IssuperapiLity.2.f. [from in/uperadle.) 
The quality of being invincible. 
INSU'PERABLE. adj. [infuperabilis, Lat. ] 
I. Invincible ; infurmountable; not to be 
conquered ; not to be overcome. 
This appears to be an infuperable objection, be- 
caule of the evidence that fente feems to give it. 
Digty on Bodies. 
Much might be done, would we but endeavour ; 
nothing is infwperable to pains and patience. Ray. 
And middle natures how they long to join, 
Yet never pafs th’ infuperadle line. Pope. 
Insu'PERABLENESS. m. f. [from in/upera- 
b'e.) Invinciblenefs ; impofibility to be 
furmounted. 
INSU'PERABLY. adv. [from infuperable.| 


Invincibly ; infurmountably. 

Between the grain and the vein of a diamond there 
is this difference, that the former furthers, the latter, 
being fu infuperably hard, hinders the (plitting of it. 

Grew's Mufæum. 

InsuPPORTABLE. adj. [in/mpportable, Fr. 

in and fupportable | Intolerable ; infuffer- 
able ; not to be endured. 

A difgrace put upon a man in company is in- 
[upportable; itis heightened according to the great- 
nefs, and multiplied according to the number, ot the 
perfons that hear. South. 

The bafer the enemies arc, the more in/upportadle 
is the infolence. 1. Ejlrange, 

The thought of being nothing after death is a bur- 
den ix/wpportable to a virtuous man: we naturally 
aim at happinefs, and cannot bear te have it confined 
to out pre(ent being. Dryden, 

To thofe that dwell under or near the Equator, 
this fpring will be a mott pettilent and infupport- 
able Summer; and as for thofe countries that are 

nearer the Poles, a perpetual Spring will not do their 
bufinefs. Bentley. 
InsuPPORTABLENESS. ». fa [from infup- 
portable.| Infufferablenefs; the ftate of 
being beyond endurance. 
‘Then fell the to fo pitiful a declaration of the iz- 
fupportablenefs of her defires, that Dorus’s ears pro- 


cured his eyes with tears to give teftimony how much 
they futfered for her fuffering. Sidney. 


INSUPPO'RTABLY. adv. [from infuptort- 
abie.) Beyond endurance, 


INT 

But fafet he who flood aloof, 
When irfupportaèly his footadvanc’d, 
In fcorn of their proud arms, and warlike tools, 
Spurn’d them to death by troops. Milton's Agoniftes. 

The firit day’s audience fulficiently convine’d me, 
That the poem was infupportably too long. Dryden, 

INSURMO'UNTABLE. adj. [infurmountable, 

Fr. ix and furmountable,\ Infu perable . 
unconquerable. 

This difficulty is infurmountable, till 1 can make 


fimplicity and variety the fame. ke. 
defpair tells us, that 
atts. 


Hope thinks nothing ditheult ; 

difficulty is infurmeuntable, 

IxsurMo/UNTABLY. aiv. [from infur- 
mo:intable.| Invincibly ; unconquerably. 
InsurRe’cTION. 2. f/i [infurgs, Latin.) A 

feditious rifing ; a rebellious commotion. 
Between the acting of a dreadful thing, 

And the {irit motion, all the interim is 

Like a phantafma, or ahideous dream : 

‘The genius and the mortal inttruments 

Are then in council; and the itate of man, 

Like toa little kingdom, fuffers then 

The nature of an infurrection. Shakefp. Ful. Cefar. 
This city of old time hath made in/urrection 

againit kings, and that rebellion-and fedition have 

been made therein. : Ezra, 
There fhall be a great infurreétion upon thofe that 

fear the lord. 2 Efd. xvi. 70. 
Isfurrcêlious of bafe people are commonly more 

furious in their beginnings. Bacon’s Henry VAN. 
The trade of Rome had like to have futtcred ano- 

ther great ftroke by an infwrreétion in Egypt. 

i J Arbuthnot. 
ĪNSUSURRA'TION. x. f. [infufurro, Latin. } 
‘The aét of whifpering into fomething. 
Inta’cTIBLE. adj, [in and tactum, Latin. | 

Not perceptible to the touch. Did. 
INTA'GLIO. x. J. [ltalian.] Any thing that 
has figures engraved on it. 
We meet with the figures which Juvenal defcribes 
on antique intag/ios and medals.  Adddifon cn Italy. 
INTA'STABLE. adj. [in and tufe.) Not 
raifing any fenfations in the organs of 
tate. A word not elegant, nor ufed. 
Something which is invifible, iztaflable, and in- 
tangible, as exifting only in the fancy, may produce 
a pleafure fuperior to that of fenfe. Grew. 
INTEGER. n.f. {Latin.] The whole of 
any thing. | 
As, not only fignified a piece of money, but any 
integer; from whence is derived the word ace, or 
unit. Arbuthnot, 
INTEGRAL, adj. (integral, French; izte- 
er, Latin. } 
1. Whole: applied to a thing Confidered 
as comprifing all its conftituent parts. 
A local motion kcepeth bodies integral, and their 
parts together, Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 
2. Uninjured ; complete; not defective. 
No wonder if one remain fpecchlefs, though of 
integral principles, who, from an infant, fhould be 
bred up amongit mutes, and have no teaching. 


Holder. 

3. Not fractional ; not broken into frac- 
tions. 

INTEGRAL. n. f. The whole made up of 
arts. 


Phyficians, by the help of anatomical diffections, 
have fearched into thofe various meanders of the 
veins, arteries, nerves, and integrals of the human 
body. Hale. 

Confider the infinite complications and combina- 
tions of feveral concurrences to the conttitution and 
operation of almoft every iategra/in nature. Hale. 

A mathematica) whole is better called iategra/, 
when the feveral parts, which make up the whole 
are diftinét, and each may fubfift apart. Watts, 

Inre’GRITY. n. /. [integrité, Fr. integritas, 
from ateger, Lat. 
t. Honefty ; uncorrupt mind; purity of 


manners ; uncorsuptednefs, 


INT 


Your difhonour 

Mangles true judgment, and bercaves the flate 

Ot that integrity which thould become it, 

Macdui, this noble paffion, 
Child of integrity, hath from my foul 

Wip'd the black fcruples, reconcil’d my thoughts 
To thy good truth and honour.  Sbakefp. Macbeth, 
Whoever has examined both parties cannot go tar 
towards the extremes of either, without vioicnce to 
his integrity or underttanding. Swift. 
The libertine, inttead of attempting to corrupt 
our integrity, will conceal and difguile his own. vices. 
. r Ragers. 

2. Purity; genuine unadulterate fate. 

Language continued long in its purity and iutegrity. 
llak. 


Shak. 


3. Intirenefs; unbroken ; whole. 
Take away this transformation, and there is no 
chafm, nor can it affect the integrity of the action. 
Broome, 


INTE'IGUMENT. 7. I. [ integumentuin, integ’, 


Lat.] Any thing that covers or invelops 
another. 

He could ne more live without his frize coat than 
without his (kin : itis notundeed fo properly his coat, 
as what the anatomifts cail one of the integuments of 
the body. Addifon, 

I'N'TELLECT. x. f- (intelle, Fr. intel- 
leđus, Lat.} The intelligent mind; the 
ower of understanding. 

All heart they live, all head, all eye, all ear, 

All tatelleG, all fenle. Militar, 

All thofe arts, rarities, and inventions, which vul- 
gar miuds gaze at, and the ingenious purfue, are but 
the reliques of an intedle@ defaccd with fin and time. 

Soarh, 
INTELLE'CTION mf. [iatelleGiom, Fr. in- 
telle@io, Lat.] The att of underttanding. 


Simple apprehcntion denotes the foul’s naked /xrel- 


lefion of an object, without either compofitivu or 


deduction, Glanvilie’s Scepyis. 


They will fay "tis not the bulk or fubitance of ihe ` 


animal fpirit, but its motion and agility, that pro- 
duces fated/e@ion and fente. Benticy's Sermons. 
Inrecce’ctive. adj. [intel ectif, Fr. from 
intellect.) Having power to underitand. 
lf a man as éatellective be created, then either he 
means the whole man, or only that by which he is 
intclleétive. Gianv. 
INTELLECTUAL. adj. [intellefnel, French; 
intellec2ualis, low Latin. } 
1. Relating to the underftanding ; belong- 
ing to the mind ; tranfacted by the un- 
derftanding. 


Religion teaches us to prefent to God our bodies 


as well as our fouls: if the body ferves the foul in 

actions natural and civil, and iatedle@ual, it mult not 

be ealed in the only offices of religion. Taylor, 

2. Mental; comprifing the faculty of un- 
derftanding ; belonging to the mind. © 

Logick is to teach us the right ufe pf our reafon, 

or intelleGual powers. Warts, 


3. Ideal; perceived by the intellect, not 


the fenfes. 

In a dark vifion’s ixtelleđual (cene, 
Beneath a bow’r for forrow made, 
The melancholy Cowley lay. + 

A train of phantoms in wild order rofe, 
And, join’d, this intelleElual fcene compofe. 


4. Having the power of underftanding. 
Anaxagoras and Plato term the Maker of the 
world an intelleEtual worker. Hecker, 
Who would lofe, 
Though full of pain, this /ntel/e&ual being, 
‘Thofe thoughts that wander through eternity, 
To perilh rather, fwallow’d up and loft, 
In the wide womb of uncreated night, 
Devoid of fenfe and motion ? 
çe Propofed as the object not of the fenfes 
but intellect: as, Cudcvorth names his 
book the intellectual fyftem of the uni- 


verfe. 


Cowley, 
Pope, 


INTEL- 


ù 
Ā— E E R er M Gat 


~ Milton, 


INT 


INTELLECTUAL, 2. f Intellect; “under- 
ftanding ; mental powers or faculties. 
This is little in ufe. ~ 

Her hufband not nigh, , 
Whofe higher inre/lefual more 1 hun. Milton. 
The fancies of moft, like the index of a clock, are 
moved but by theinward fpringsof the corporeal ma- 
chine, which, even on the moft fublimed intellettual, 
is dangeroufly influential. Glanville’s Scep. 
l have not confulted the repute of my intelleuals, 


in bringing their weakoeffes into fuch mie lle! oe 


fences. l 
INTE'LLIGENCE., } x. /. [iatelligence, Fr. 
INTE'LLIGENCY. intelligentia, Latin. ] 


1. Commerce of information; notice; mu- 
tual communication ; account of things 


‘diftant or fecret. 

It was perceived there had'not been in the catho- 
licks fomuch forefight as to provide that true intelli- 
gence might pals between them of what was done. 

Hocker. 

A mankind witch ! hence with her, out of door ! 
A moft intelligency bawd ! Shakefpeare. 

He furniuhed his employed men liberally with 
money, to draw on and’reward inte//igences; giving 
‘them alfo in charge to advertife continually what 
they found. Bacon's Henry YIL. 

The advertifements of neighbour princes are al- 
ways to be regarded, for that they receive intelligence 
from better authors than pesfous of inferior note. 

Hayward. 
Let all the patfazes 
Be well fecur'd, thgt no dnze/ligence - 
May pals between the prince and them. Denham. 

"Vhofe tales had been fung to lull children afleep, 
before ever Berotus fet up his intelligence office at 
Coos. J Bentley. 

2. Commerce of acquaintance; terms on 
which men live one with another. 

Factious followers are worfe to be liked, which 
follow not upon affection to him with whom they 
range themfelves ; whereupon commonly enfueth that 
ill intelligence that we fee betwecn great perfonages. 

acon, 

He lived rather in a fair intelligence, than any 
friendihip with the favourites. Clarendon. 

3. Spirit ;-unbodied mind. 

How fully haft thou fatistied me, pure 
Incelligence of heav'n, angel ! Milton, 

There are divers ranks of created beings interme- 
diate between the glorious God and man, as the glo- 
rious angels and crea'ed intel/igences, Hale. 

‘They hoped to get the favour of the houfes, and by 
the favour of the houfes they hoped for that of the 
intelligences, and by their favour, for that of the Su- 
preme God, Stilling fleet. 

The regularity of motion, vifible in the great va- 
riety and curiofity of bodies, is a demonftration that 
the whole mals of matter is under the conduct of a 
mighty intelligence. Collier. 

San appearing Jike a cherub to Uriel, the in/e//j- 
gence of the fun, circumvented him even in his own 
province, Dryden. 

4- Underftanding; fkill. 

Heaps of huge words, up hoarded, hideoufly, 

They think to be chief praife of poetry ; 
And therehy wanting due intelligence, 
Have marr’d the face of goodly poefie. Spenfer, 


ĪNTELLIGE'NCER. x. /. [from intelligence. | 
One who fends or conveys news; one 
who gives notice of private or diftant 
tranfactions ; one who carries meilages 
between parties 

His eyes, ‘being his diligent intelligencers, could. 
carry unto him no other news but difcomiortable. 
, Sidney. 
How deep you were within the books of heay'n ? 
To us, th imagin’d voice of heav'n elf ; 
The very opener and inselligencer 
Between the grave and fanctities of heav'n 
Aad our dull working,. Sbak:fp. Henry VV, 
It they had inttructions to that purpole, they 
~ might be the beit inrelligencers to the king of the 
_tsue Rate of his whole kingdum. s Bacon, 


INT 


They are the belt fort of intelligencers for they 
have a way into the inmoft clofets of princes. Hotwe/, 
They have news-gatherers and intelligencers, who 
make them acquainted with the converiation of the 
whole kingdom. Spectator. 
INTE'LLIGENT. adj, (intelligent, Fr. intel- 
ligens, Latin. | 
1. Knowing; inftruéted ; fkilful. 

It is not only in order of nature for him to govern 
that is the more intelligent, as Arittotle would have 
it; bur there is no lets required for gaverninent, cou- 
rage to protect, and above all, honeity. Bacon, 

He of times, 
Intelligent, th’ harth hyperborean ice 
Shuns for our equal Winters; when our funs 
Leave the chill’d foil, he backwards wings his way. 
Phillips, 

Trace out-the numerous footfteps of the prefence 
and interpofition of a moft wife and intelligent archi- 
tect throughout all this ttupendous fabrick. Ioodw. 

2. It has of before the thing. 

Intelligent of feafons, they fet forth 
Their airy caravan. 

3. Giving information. 

Servants, who feem no lefs, 

Which are to Bgunce the fpies and fpeculations 
Intelligent of our Rate. Shake/p. King Lear. 
ĪNTEĽLLIGE'NTIAL. adj. | from intelligent. | 


1. Confifting of unbodied mind. 
Food alike thofe pure 
Intelligential {ubttances require, 
As doth your rational. Milton's Paradife Lof. 
2. Intellectual ; exercifing underttanding. 
In at his mouth 
The devil enter’d ; and his brutal fenfe, 
His heart or head poffefling, foon infpir’d 
With act intelligential. Milton's Pavadife Laf. 
INTELLIGIBILITY. x. f. [from tntelligi- 
ble.] | 
1. Poflibility to be underftood. 
2. The power of underftanding intelleétion. 
Not proper. 
The foul’s nature confits in intelligibility. Glam, 
INTE'LLIGIBLE. adj. [inteiligible, Fr. in- 
telligibilis, Lat.] 'To be conceived by the 
underflanding ; poffible to be underftood. 

We hall give fatisfa€tion to the mind, to thew it a 
fair and intelligible account of the deluge. Burnet. 

Something mult be Icft in all tranflations, but the 
fenie will remain, which would otherwife be maim- 
ed, when it is fcarce intelligible. Dryden. 

Many natural duties relating to God, ourfelves,and 
our neighbours, would be exceeding difficult.for the 
bulk of mankind to find out by reafon ; therefore it 
Wad aii God to exprefs them in a plain manner, 

intelligible to fouls of the lowett capacity. Watts. 

INTE'LLIGIBLENESS. x. /. (from intelligi- 
ble.) Pofbility to be underftood ; per- 
fpicuity. 

Ie is in our ideas, that both the'rightnefs of our 
knowledge, and the propriety or intelligiblencfs of our 
{peaking confitts, che, 

IxTELLIGIBLY. adv. (from. intelligible. 
So a3 to be under{tood ; clearly ; plainly. 

The genuine fenfey ixtel/igibly told, 

Shews a tranflator both difcreet and bold. Rofeommon. 

To write of metals and minerals intelligibly, is a 
tafk more difficult than to write of auinals. Hood. 

ĪNTE'MERATE. adj. | inteneratus, Latin. | 
Undefiled ; unpolluted. 

INTE’MPERAMENT, m7, J. 
ment.) Badconftitution 

Some depend upon the iz emperament of the part 
ulcerated, and others upon tùs afHux of lucerative 
humours. Harvey. 

INtTe'MPERANCE. ) x. J. [ intemperance, Fr. 
Inre'MPERANCY. $ intemperantia, Lat. | 
1. Want of temperance; want of mode- 


ration: commonly excefs in meat. or 
drink. 

Boundlefs intemperance 
In nature is a tyranny, 


Milton. 


fin and tempera- 
L pera; 


Shakefp. Mucserb. 


INT 

Another law of Lycurgus induced to intemperance, 
and all kinds of incontinency. Alakewill. 

Some, as thou faw’it, by violent (troke thall die ; 
By fire, flood, famine, by intemperance more 
In meats and drinks, which on the earth ihall bring 
Difeales dire, of which a monttrous crew 
Before thee hall appear; that thou may’it know 
What mifery th’ inabftinence of Eve 
Shall bring on men, Milton. 

The Lacedemonians trained up their children to 
hate drunkennefs and intemperance, by bringing a 
drunken man into their company. Maus. 

2. Exceffive addition to any appetite or 
affection. 

INTE'MPERATE. adj. [ixtemperant , Fr. 
intemperatus, Latin.] i 

r. Immoderate in appetite ; exceflive in meat 
or drink ; drunken ; gluttonous. 

More women fhould die than men, if the number 
of burials an{wered in proportion to that of fickneiles ; 
but men being more intemperate than women, die as 
much by realon oftheir vices, as women do by the 
infirmity of their fex. Grant. 

Notwithitanding all their talk of reafon and phi- 
lofophy, and thofe unanfwerable doubts, which, over 
their cups or their coffee, they pretend to have again{t 
Chriftianity : pertuade but the covetous man not to 
deify his money, the istemperute man to abandon his 
revels, and l dare underiake that all their giant-like 
objections thall vanith. South, 

2. Paffionate ; ungovernab‘e; without rule. 

You are more intemperate in your blood 
Than thofe pamper’d animals, 

That rage in favage fenfuality. Shakef{peare. 

Ufe not’ thy mouth to intemperate {wearing ; tor 
therein 1s the word ot fin. Eccles, xxiii. 13, - 

3. Exceflive; exceeding the: juft or conve- 
nient mean: as, ax intemperate climate ; 
we hgve intemperate weather. 

INTEMPERATELY. adv, [from intempe- 
rate. | 


1. With breach of the laws of temperance. 
How grofsly do many of us contradiét the plain 
precepts of the Gofpel, by living intemperately of 
unjuttly. Tilloifon. 
2. Immoderately ; exceffively. 
Do not too many believe no religion to be pure, 
but what is intemperately rigid? Whereas no reli- 
gion is true, that is not peaceable as well as pure. 


Spratt. 
INTEMPERATENESS. #. f. [from intempe- 
rate. | 
1. Want of moderation. 
2. Unfeafonablenefs of weather. ~ Ainfw. 


INTE/MPERATURE. nf. [from intemperate. | 
Excefs of fome quality. 

INTENABLE. adj, [in and tenable] In- 
defenfible ; as, an intenable opinion; an 
intenable fortre/s. 

To INTEND. w. n. (intendo, Latin. } 

t. To ftretch out. Obfolete. 


The fame advancing high above his head, 
With tharp intended iting fo rude him f{mote, 
That to the earth him drove, as ftricken dead ; 
Ne living wight would have him life behot, Fairy Q. 
z. To enforce; to make intenfe; to ftrain. 
What feems to be the ground.of the affertion, is 
the magnificd quality of this ttar, conceived to caufe 
or intend the heat ot this feafon, we find that wifer 
antiquity was not of this opinion. Brown, 
By this the lungs are intended or remitted. Hale. 
This vis inertize is effential to matter, becaufe it 
neither can be intended or remitted ia the fame body ; 
but is always proportional to the quantity of matter, 
Cheyne. 
Magoetifin may be intended and remitted, and 
is found only in the magnet and in iron. Newton, 


3- To regard; to attend; to take care of. 


This they Mould carefully ixtend, and uot when 
the facrament is adminiitered, imagine themlelves 
called only to walk up and down ia a white and 
fhining garment. Hocker. 

6Q2 Having 


INT 


Having nochildren, the did with fingular eareand 
tendernefs intend the education of Philip. Bacon. 
The king prayed them to have patience "till alit- 

tle fmoak, that waa raifed in his country, was over: 
flighting, us his manner was, that opeuly, which 
neverthelels he intended feriouily.._ Bacon, 
4. To pay regard or attention to. This 


fenfe is now little ufed. 

They could nat ‘nsend to the recovery of that 
country of the north, Spenfer. 

Neither was there any who might Marein the go- 
yernment, while the king intended his pleafure. 

Bacen’s Henry Vil. 

The earl was a very acute and found Rutsices, 
when he would intend it, Wotton. 

Go therefore, mighty pow’rs! intend at home, 
While here thal! be our home, what beft may eafe 
The prefent mifery. Milton's Paradife Loft: 

‘Their beauty they, and we our loves fulpend ; 
Nought can our withes, fave thy health intend. 

Waller. 
ç> Tomean; to defign. 

The opinion he had of his wifdom was, fuch, as 
‘made her efteem greatly of his words: but that the 
‘words themfelves founded fo, as fhe could not ima- 
gine what they intended. Sidney. 

The gods would not have delivered a foul into the 
body, which hath arms and legs, only inftruments 
of doing, but that it were iatended the mind fhould 
employ them. Sidney. 

Thou art fworn 
-As deeply to affect what we intend, 
As clofely. to conceal what weimpart. Shakefpeare. 

According to this model Horace writ his oues and 
epods; for his fatires and epiltles, being intended 

` wholly for initruétion required another ftyle. Dryden, 
INTE'NDANT. 2. /. [French,] An officer 
of the higheft clafs, who overfees any 
particular allotment of the publick bu- 


finefs. 

Nearchus, who commanded Alexander’s fleet, and 
Onelicrates, his intendant general.of marine, have 
both left relations of the Indies. Arbuthnot, 


Inte/nDIMENT. 2. f> [entendement, Fr. ] 

' Attention; patient hearing ; accurate exa- 
mination. ‘I his word is only to be found 
in Spenfer. 

Be nought hereat difmay’d, 

Till well ye wot, by grave intendiment 

What woman, and wherefore doth we upbraid. 
. Spenfer. 
IntelnpMENT. m fe (entendement, Fr.] 

Intention ; defign. 

Out of my love to you, I came hither to acquaint 
you withal; that either you might itay him from his 
insendmenty ox brook fuch dilgrace well-as he hall 
run into. Shakefpeare. 

¢ All that worfhip for fear, profit, or fome other 
by-end, fall more or lefs within the fvendment of 
this emblem. L` Eftrange. 
Jo inrs’NERATE. v. a. [izand tener, Lat. | 
To make tender ; to foften. 
Autumn vigour gives, _ 

Equal, intencrating, milky grain. Phillips. 
INTENERA TION. 7e /. [from intenerate. | 
The act of foftening or making tender. 

In living creafures the robleft ufe of nourifhment 
is for the prolongation of liie, reftoration of fome 
degree of youth, and insemeration of the parts. 

Bacon. 
Inrentoie. adj, [in and tenible] That 
cannot hold. Not in ufe. 

1 know } Jove'in vain, ttrive againft hope : 

Yet in this captious and fatenible ficve, 
I Rill pour jn the waters of my love. Shakefp. 


INTE'NSE, adj. [intenfus, Lat.] 
1, Raifed to a high degree; 


forced ; not flight; not lax. 
To obferve the etfeéts of a diftillation, profecuted 
with fo intenfe and unufual degree of heat, we ven- 


trained; 


tured to come sear. Boyle, 
Sublime or low, unbended or intenfe, 
The found is Mill a comment to the lenses Rofccm. 


2. Vehement; Ardent. 


a 


IN T 


Although the Scripture of God be ftored with in- 
finite variety of matter in all kinds, although it 
abound with all forts of laws, yet the principab/n- 
tent of Scripture is to deliver tbe laws of duties fu- 
pematural. Hooker. 

Whereas commandment was given to deftroy all 
places where the Canaanites had ferved the gods, 
this precept had reference unto a fpecial iment and 
purpofe, which was, that there fhould be but oue 
place whereunto the people might bring offerings. 

- Hasker. 

Thofe that accufe him in his /xtext towards our 
wives, are a yoke of his difcarded men. Shakefp. 

V1 urge his hatred more to Clarence ; 

And, if I fail not in my deep intent, — 
Clarence hath not another day to live. Shake/prave. 

This fury, fit for her iment fhe chofe ; 

One who delights in wars. Dryden's Ea, 

‘fhe Athenians fent their fleet to Sicily, upos 
pretence only to affift the Leontines ; but with an 
intent to make themfelves matters of that ifland. 

Grew, 


INT 


Hebraifms warm and animate our language, and 
convey ourghoughts in more ardent and interfe 
phrafes. Addifcn. 

3. Kept on the ftretch ; anxioufly attentive. 
But in difparity 
The one intenfe; the other Rill remifi, 
Cannot well fuit with either, but foon prove 
Tedious alike. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
INTENSELY, adv. [from intenje.) Loa 
great degree; not fight!” ; not remifely. 
lf an Englifhman confiders ouy world, how in- 
tenfely it is heated, he cannot fuppofe that it will 
cool again. l Addifan. 
INTE'NSENESS. 2. 2 [from iwtenfe:] The 
ftate of being enforced in a high degree ; 


force; contrariety to laxity or remifhon. 
‘The water of fprings and rivers, that fuftains a di- 
minution trom the heat above, being evaporated 
more or lefs, in proportion to the greater or’ leffer 
intenfenefs of heat. Woodward. 
Inte'nsion. 2. f [intenfion, Fr. intenfia, 
Lat.] The aét of forcing or ftraining 
any thing; contrariety to remiffon or re- 


laxation. 

Sounds will be carried further with the wind than 
again(t the wind; aud likewife to rife and fall with 
the jrenfion or remiffion of the wind, Bacon. 

Faith differs from hope in the extenfion of its 
object, and in the iatenjion of degree. Taylor. 

Int/ensive. adj. [from intenje.] 
1. Stretched or increafed with refpeét to 
itfelf; that which may admit encreafe of 


degree. 

As his perfection is infinitely greater than the per- 
fe€tion of a man, fo it is intinitely greater than the 
perfection of an angel; and were it not infinitely 
greater than the pertection of an angel, it could not 
be infinitely greater than the perfection of a man, be- 
caufe the imtenfive diftance between the perfection of 
an angel and of a man is but finite. ule. 

2. Intent; unremitted. 

‘Tired with that affiduous attendance and izicafive 
circumfpećtion, which a long fortune did require, 
he was not unwilling to beftow upon another fome 
part of the pains. Wotton. 

INTE'NSIVELY. adv. By encreafe of degree. 

God and the good angels are more free than we 
are, that is, datexfively in the degree of trtedom ; 
-but not extenfively in the latitude of the object, ac- 
cording to a liberty of exercife, but not of fpecifica- 
tion. Bramball againft Hobbes. 

INTENT. adj. [intextus, Lat. | 
1. Anxioufly diligent; fixed with clofe 
application : formerly with z0. a, 


” Ditra&tions in England made moft mén intent to 
their own fafety. King Coarles. 


2. Commonly with oz. 

When we ufe but thofe meanswhich God hath 
laid before us, it is a good fign that we are rather 
intent upon God's glory than our own conveniency. 

Taylor. 

The gencral himfelf had been more intent upon 
his command. Ciarendon. 

They onr their mirth and dance 
Intent, Milion. 

Ofaktion eager, and istent on thought, 

The chiefs your honourable danger fought. Dryden. 

Were men as intent upon this as on things of lower 
concernment, there are none fo enflaved to the ne- 
ceflities of life, who might not find many vacancies 
that might be hufbanded to this advantage of their 
knowledge. Lecke. 

Whillt they are intent on one particular part of 
their theme, they bend all their thoughts to prove 
or difprove fome propofition that relates to that part 
without attention to the canfequences that may affe&t 
another. Watts. 

Bé intent and folicitous to take up the meaning of 
the fpeaker. Watts. 

Intent. 2. f. [from intend. ] 
1. Adefign; a purpofe; a drift; a view 
formed; meaning. 


2 


Of darknefs vifible fo much he lent, j 
As half to thew, half veil the deep intent. Dunciad. 
2. To all intents. ìn all fenfes, whatever 


be meant or defigned. 

There is an incurable blindnefs caufed by a re- 
folution not to fee; and, toai/ iniemts and purpolesy 
he that will not opeahis eyes is for the prefent as 
blind as he that cannot. South, 

He was miferable so all intents and purpofes. 

AL’ Effrange. 

INTENTION. n. f. [satention, Fr. inientios 
Latin. | 

1. Eagernefs of defire; clofenefs of atten- 

tion ; deep thought ; vehemence or ardour 


of mind. 

Intantion is when the mind with great earneftnefs, 
and of choice, fixes its view on any ideay confiders it 
on every fide, and will not be called off by the ordi- 
dinary tolicitation of other ideas. Leche. 

Effc€tual prayer is joined with a vehement imen- 
tion of the interior powers of the foul, which cannot 
therein long continue without pain: it hath been 
therefore thought good, by turns, to interpofe Rill 
fomewhat for the higher part of the mind and the 
underftanding to work upon. Hooker. 

She did courfe o'er my exteriors with fuch a greedy 
intention, that the appetite of her eye did feem to 
{corch me up like a burning-glafs. Shakefp. 

In perfons poffetied with other notions of religion, 
the underitanding cannot quit thefe but by great exa- 
mination ; which cannot be done without fome la- 
bour and intention of the mind, and the thoughts 
dwelling a confiderable tıme upon the furvey and dif- 
cuftion of each particular. South, 

2. Defign; purpofe. 

] with others the fame imfeution and greater fuc- 
ceffes. Temple. 

Moft part of chronical diftempers proceed trom 
Jaxity of the fibres; in which cafe the principal ùz- 
tention is to reltore the tonc of the folid parts — * 

Arousbnot cn Aliments. 
3. The ftate of being intenfe or itrained, 
This for diftinétion is more generally 


and more conveniently written intenfion. 
The operations of agents admit of intention and 

remiflion ; but ciiences are not capabdle of fuch va- 

riation. Locker. 


intention.) Detigned ; done by defign. 
The glory of God is the end which every intelli- 
gent being is buund to confult, by a direct and èz- 
teniionad service. To 
INTENTIONALLY. adv. [from intentizual, | 
1. By defign ;/ with fixed choice. 
l find in myfelf that this inward principle doth 
exert many © its actions intentfonaily and purpotely. 
> Hale. 
2. In will, if not in aétion. 
Whenever l am withing to write to you, I fhal 
conclude you ase ixtentionally doing fo to me. 
Atterbury to Pope. 
Inte’ntTive. adj, [from intent.) Dili- 


gently applied ; bufily attentive. 


INTENTIONS L. adj. [éntentionel, Ft. from. 


= 


——— aa 


INT 
Where the obje& is fine and accuratey it con- 
‘guceth much to the fenfe inrentive and erect. 
. ` Bacon's Nutural Hiffory. 
The naked relation, $i the intensive confi- 


deration of that, is able Mill, and at this difadvan- 
tage of time, to rend the hearts of pious contem- 
_ plators, > ` Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
INTE NTIVELY. adv. hia intentive. | 
With application ; clofely. 
Inte/ntLy. adv. [from ixtent.) With | 
clofe attention ; with clofe application ; 
with eager defire. 

If we infift paffionately or fo ixtent/y on the truth 
of ‘our beliels, as not to proceed to as vigorous purt- 
fuit of all juft, fober, and godly livinge=. Llammond. 

The odd paintings of an ladian f{creen. may pileafe 
a littie; but when you fix your. eye atent/y upon 
them, they appear fo difproportioned that they give a | 
judicious eye pain. Atterbury. 

‘The China medal feats him with a volume pert 
and reading inrencly. ope 

Ints’ntTwess. 2. f. [from intint.] The 
ftate of being intent; anxious applica- 
tion. 

He is more difengaged from his intentnefs on 
affairs. Swift. 

FoINTHR. v. a. [enterrer, Fr.} 
1. To cover under ground; to bury. 

Within their chiefeft temple I'l! ereét 
A tomb, wherein his corps thall be éarerr’d. Shak. 

The evil chat men do lives after them; 

The good is oft interred with their bones. Shake/p. 

His body thall be royally interred, 

And the Jatt funeral pomps adorn his herle. Dryden. 

The afhes, in an old record of the covenant, are 
faid to have been faterved between the very wail and 

i the a!tar where they were taken up. Addifon. 
2. To cover with carth. 


"The beft way is to inter them as you furrow peafe. 
ÍNTE'RCALAR. adj. 


Mort. 
[intercalaire, Fr. in- 
INTE'RCALARY. tercalaris, Lat.) In- 
ferted out of the common order to pre 
ferve the equation of time, as the twenty- 
ninth of February in a leap year is an 
intercalary day. 
To INTERCALATE. v. a. [intercaler, Fr. 
i“ intercalo, Lat.) ‘To infert an extraordi- 
nary day. 
INTERCALA'TION. wm. f. (intercalation, Fr. 
intercalatio, Lat.) Infertion of days out 
of the ordinary reckoning. 
In fixty-thiee years there may be loft almoft eigh- 
teen, days, omitting the /atercalation of one day 


every fourth year, allowed for this quadrant, or fix 
fupernumeraries. Brawn. 


f To INTERCE'DE, u, 2. (interceder, Fr 
>> intercedo, Lat. } 
r. To pafs between. 
He fugpofeth that a vaft period imterceded between 
that origination and the agz wherein he lived. fiale. 
Thole fuperficies reflect the greatelt quantity of 
light, which have the greateft refraéting power, and 
_ which intercede mediums that differ moft in their 
refractive denfities. Newtcn, 
2. To mediate; to, att between two parties 
witha view of reconciling differetices. 
It has with if only one part be named, 
and bemvecn if both are named. 
Then the glad fon 
Prefenting, thus to intercede began. Mitton. 
Nor was our bleffed Saviour only our propitiatiorr to 
die for us, and procure our atonement, but he is (till | 
our advocate, continually imterceding wiih hid | 
Father in behalf of all true penitents. Calamy, 
I may reftore myfelf into the good graces of my 
fair criticks, agd your lordthip may intercede with 
them.on my promife ot amendment. Dryden, 
Origen denies that any prayer isto be made to 
them, althoagh it be only to interecde with God for 
us, but only the Son of Guu, Stilling fleet. 


| 


INT 


INTERCE'DER, xf [from intercede.] One 


that intercedes ; a mediator. 


To INTERCE'PT. a. a. “fintercepter, Fr. 


interceptus, Lat. | 


1. To ftop and feize in the way., 

The better courfe fhouid, be by plaw.ing of gar- 
rifons about him, which, whentoever he thal! look 
forth, or be drawn out fhall be always ready thir- 
tercept his going or coming. Spanjer. 

Who intercepzs me in my expedition ? 

—— O, fhe that might have intercepted thee, 
By frangling thee. SPahe/peares Richard IlI. 

i thea in London, keeper of the king, 

Mufter’d my foldiers, gather’d flocks of friends, 
< March’d towards St. Albans t’ fxterceprthe queen: 
t Shakefp. 

Your intercepted packets 
You writ tovthe Pope. Shake/p. Herry VIN. 

M we hope for'things which are at too great a dif- 
tance from usy it is poflible that we may be inter- 
cepted by death in our progrefs towards them. 

Addyon's Spe€ator. 

2. To obftru&t; to cut off; to ftop from 

being communicated ; to {top in the pro- 

grefs. It is ufed cf the thing or perfon 
paffing. . 

Though they cannot anfwer my difre, | 
Yet in fome fort they’re better'than the tribunes; 
For that they will not intercept mj tae.  Shake/p. 

Behind the hole I faftened to the pafteboard, with 
pitch, the blade of a tharp knife, to intercept fome 
partof the light which paled through che hole. 

{ Newton's Optieks. 
3. It is ufed of the a&t of paffing. 

Since death’s near, and runs with fo much force, 

We muft meet firft and intercept his courfe. Dryd. 
4. It is ufed of that to which the paffage is 
directed. 

On barbed fteeds they rode in proud array, 

Thick as the college of the bees in May, 

When fwarming o’er the dufky fields they fly, 

New to the flow'rs, and intercept the thy. Dryden. 
The direful woes, . 

Which voyaging from Troy the vi€tors bore, 

While forms vindictive intercept the thore. . Pope. 


INTERCEPTION, 2. fe (interception, Fr. in- 
terceptio, Lat. from intercept.| Stoppage 
in courfe; hindrance; obttruétion. 


The pillars, ftanding at a competent diftance from 
the outmo wall, will, $y interception of the fight, 
fomewhat in appearance diminih the breadth. 

Wotton's Architetture. 

The word in Matthew doth not only fignify fuf- 
penfion, but alfo fulfocation, strangulation, or /ater= 
ception of breath. Brown, 

Interce’sston. 2. f. [interceffion, Fr. in- 
terceffio, Lat.] Mediation ; interpofition ; 
agency between two parties ; agency m 
the caufe of another, generally in his fa- 
vour, fometimes againtt him. 

Loving, and therctore conitant, he ufed ftill the 
interceffion of diligence and faith, ever hoping be- 
caufe he would not put himfelf into that hell to be 
hopelefs. r Sidney. 

Can' you, when you pu’d out of your gates the 
very defender of them, think to front his revenges 
with the pailied fatercepvon of fuch a decay’d d tard 
as you feem to be? ee 

He maketh iaterceffion to God againit Ifrael. 

Rom. xi. 2. 

He bare the fin of many, and made interceffion for 
the tranigreffors. La. ii 12. 

Pray not thou for this people, neither make inter- 
ceffion tome; tort will not hear thee. Fer. vii. 16. 

To pray to the faints to obtain things by their 
merits and intercefions, is allowed and contended for 
by the Roman church. Stilling fleet, 

Your interceficz now is needlefs grown; ™ 
Retire, and let me fpeak with her alone. Dryd. 


Inrerce’ssour.m f. [interceffeur, Fr` in- 
tercefor, Lat.} Mediator; agent betwecn 
two parties to procure reconciliation, 


Inrercua'nGe. x. /. [from the verb. } 


INT 


Behold the heav’ns H thither thine eyefight bend; 
Thy looks, fighs, tears for intercejfours fend. Fairf. 
On man’s behalf, 
Patron or interceffour, none appear’d. Milton. 
When we fhail hear our eternal doom from our ist- 
terceffour, it will convince us that a denial of Chrif 
is more than tranfitory words, South. 


To ĪNTERCHA'IN. v. a. [inter and chain. | 


To chain; ta link together. 
P Two bofoms interchained with an oath ; 
Sx then two bofoms, anda ingle troths Shakefpeare 


TointarcnalNGE. v.a. [ixterandchange.} 


1, To-put each in the place of the other; 
to give and take mutually; to exchange. 
They hau left but one piece of one thip, whereon 
they kept themfelvesin all truth, having interchanged 
their cares, while either cared for other, each com- 
forting and counfelling how to labour for the better, 
and to abide the worie. } Sidney. 

l fall interchange 

My wained ftate for Heory’s regal crown. Sbakefp. 


2. To fucceed alternately. 


His faithful friend and brother Euarchus came fo 
mightily to his fuccour, thar, with fome interchang- 
ing changes of fortune, they begat of a juft war, the 
beit child peace. Sidney. 


i. Commerce; permutation of commodi- 
ties. | 

Thofe have an interchange or trade with Elana. 

Powel. 
2. Alternate fucceffion. 

With whatdelightcould I have walk’d thee round! 
If l could joy in ought! {weet interchange 
Of hill and valley; rivers, woods, and plains. Milte 

The original meafures of time, by help of the 
lights in the firmament, are perceptible to: us by the 
interchanges of light and darknefs, and fucceffion of 
feafons. Holder, 

Removes and interchanges would often happen in 
the firft ages after the flood. Burnet's Theory. 

3- Mutual donation and reception. 

Let Diomedes bear him, 

And bring us Creffid hither. Good Diomede, ” 

Furnith you fairly for this interchange, Shak 
Farewel; the leifure, and the feartul time, 

Cuts off the ceremonious vows of love, 

And ample interchange of fweetdifcourfe: Shakcfp. 

Since their more mature dignitics made feparation 
of their fociety, their encounters, though not per- 
fonal, have been royally attornied with interchange 
of gifts.. Shake/peare. 

After fo vaft an obligation, owned by fo free an 
acknowledgment, could any thing be expected but a 
continual izterchange of kindnetles ? Soash, 

INTERCHANGEABLE, adj. [from inter- 
change. | 
1. Given and taken mutually... 

So many teftimonies, ihrerchangeable warrants. 
and counterrolments, running through the hands and 
refting in the power of fo many feveral perfons, is 
fufficient to argue and convince all manner of fatie- 
hood. 3 Bacon's Off. of Alienation, 

2. Following each other in alternate fuc- 
ceffion. 

Jut under the line they may feem to have two 
Winters and two Summers; but there alfo they have 
four interchangeable feafons, which is enough wherc- 
by to'meafure. Holder. 

All along the hiftory of the Old Teftament we 
find the interchangeable providences of God, towards 
the people of Ifrael, always fuited to their manners. 

Tiliotfon. 

INTERCHA'NGEABLY. adv. [from inter- 
changeable.| Alternately ; in a manner 
whereby each gives and reccives. 

In thefe two things the Eatt and Weit churches 

p did interchangeably both confront the Jews and con- 


cur with them. Hooker, 
T his in myfelf 1 boldly will defend, 

And interchangeably hurl down my gage 

Upon this overweening traitor’s foot. Shake/peare. 


Thefe articles were figned by our plenipotentia- 
ries, and thofe of Holland; but not by the French, 
although 


INT 


although it ought to have been done iærerchangedblys 
and the minilters here prevailed on the queen to 
execute a ratifi¢ation of articles, which only one part 
had figned. Swift. 
InTERCHA'NGEMENT. 1». fe [inter and 
change.| Exchange ; mutual transference. 

A contract and eternal bond of love, 
Confirm'd by mutual joinder of your hands, 
Attefted by the holy clofe ot lips, ] 
Strengthen’d by iaterchangement of your ogi 

À S Te 
InTERCIPIENT. adj. |intercipiens, Lat. ] 
Obftructing ; catching by the way. 
ĪNTERCI'PIENT. n. f. [intercipiens, Lat. | 
An intercepting power; fomething that 
caufes a ftoppage. 

They commend repellents, but not with much 
aftringency, unlefs as intercipients upon the parts 
above, left the matter thould thereby be impacted in 
the part. Wifeman. 

Inrerct'sion. x. f. [inter and cædo, Lat. | 


Interruption. 


By ceffation of oracles we may underftand their}. 


intercifion, not abtciffion, or confummate defolation. 

Brown. 

To INTERLCU'DE. V: ne [intercludo, lat.) 

To thut from a place or courfe by fome- 
thing intervening; to intercept. 

Vhe voice is fometimes imtercluded by a hoarfe- 
nefs, or vifcous phlegm cleaving to the afpera ar- 
tena. older. 

InrercLu'sion. x. f. [interclnfus, Lat.] 
Obftruction ; interception. 
INTERCOLUMNIA'TION. n. f.“ [inter and 
columna, Lat.) The fpace between the 
illars. 

The diftance or intercolumniation may be near 
four of his own diameter, becaufe the materials 
commonly laid over this pillar were rather of wood 
than itone. Wotton. 

Jo INTERCO/MMON. wv. n. [inter and com- 
mon.| ‘To feed at the fame table. 

Wine is to be forborn in confumptions, for that 
the fpirits of the wine do prey upon the rofcid juice 
of the body, and fatercommon with the [pits of 
the body, and fo rob them of their nourifhment 

Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 
INTERCOMMU'NITY. » f.. [inter and com- 
munity. | h 
1. A mutual communication or community. 
2. A mutual freedom or exercife of reli- 
gion. 
Inrerco'staL. adj. (intercoftal, Fre inter 
and cofa, Lat.] Placed between the ribs. 

The diaphragm fesms the principal initrument ot 
ordinary refpiration, although to reftrained refpira- 
tion the intercoffal mulcles may coucur. Boyle. 

By the affiltance of the inward intercoffal mulcies, 
in deep fulpirations, we take large gulps ot air. 

More. 
Inrercourse. x. f. [entrecours, Fr. ] 
1. Commerce ; exchange. 
This weet eal ol 
Of looks, and files; for fmiles from reafon flow, 
To brute deny'’d, and are of love the food. Adi/son. 
2. Communication: followed by «with. 

Whe choice of the place requireth many ciroum- 
ftances, as the fituation near the fea, for the commo- 
dicufnefs of an intercourfe with England.  acen. 

What an honour ts it that God fhould admit us 
into fucha participation of himfelf! That he thould 
give us minds capable of tuch an intercourfe with 
the Supreme Mind ! Atterbury. 

InNTERCURRENCE. mf. [from ixtercurro, 
Lat.} Paffage between. 
Confider what fluidity faltpetre is capable of, 
without the favercarsence of a liquor. Beyie. 
IxnTERCURRENT. adj. [sntercurrens, Lat.) 

Running between. 

If into a phial, tilled with good fpirit of nitre, 
you cat a picce of ison, the liquor, whole parts 


INT 


moved placidly before, meeting with particles in the 
iron, altering the motion of its paris, and perhaps 
that of fome very fubtle intercurrent matter, thote 
ative parts prefeuuly begin to penetrate, and fcatter 
abroad particles of the iron, Boyle. 
IntTeRDE AL. m. fe {inter and deel.) Traf- 


fick; intercourfe. Obfolete. 

The Gaulith fpeech is the very Britith, which is 
yet retained of the Welihmen and Britons of France; 
though the alteration of the trading and interdcal 
with other nations has greatly altered the dialect. 

Spenfer. 
To INTERDI'CT. v. a. [interdire, Fr. in- 
terdico, Lat. | 
1. To forbid ; to prohibit. 

Alone I pafs'd, through ways 
That brought me on a tudden to the tree 
Of interditied knowledge. Milton's Par, Loft. 

By magick fenc’d, by fpellsiexcompafs'’d round, 
Nomortal touch’d this interdidted' ground. Tickel. 

2. ‘To prohibit from the enjoyment of com- 
munion with the church. 

An Archbifhop may not only excommunicate and 
interdi& his tuttragans, but his vicar-general may do 
the fame. Ayliffe. 

ĪNTERDI'CT. 2. f. [from the verb. ] 


1. Prohibition; prohibiting decree. 

Amongit his other fundamental laws, he did or- 
dain the ixterdiéis and. prohibitions touching en- 
trance of ftrangers. Bacon. 

Thofe are not fruits forbidden, no imterdi&, 
Defends the touching of thefe viands pure; 

Their tafte no knowledge works at leait of evil. 
Milton. 
Had he liv’d to fee her happy change, 
He would have cancell'’d that harih ater did, 
And join’d our hands himfelf., Dryd. Den. Seba. 
2. A papal prohibition to the clergy to 
celebrate the holy offices. 

Nani carried hiznfelf meritorioufly againft the pope, 
in the time of the faterdié?, which held up his 
credit among the patriots. Wotton. 

InTERDI'CTION. a. fe [interdifion, Fr. in- 
teraj@io, Lat. from interdia. | 


1. Prohibition; forbidding decree. 
-Sternly he pronounc’d 
The rigid™irerdidtion, which refounds 
Yet dreadful in mine ear, Milton's Paradife Loft. 
2. Curfe: from the papal interdi@, An im- 


proper ufe of the word. 

The trueft iffve of thy throne, / 

By his own interdiétion {tands accurft. Shake/p. 

INTERDI'’CTORY. adj. [from interdict.) Be- 
longing to an interdiction. Ainjyworth. 

ToINreRs'ss, | w. a. (interfer, Fr.) To 

Tointere'st. J concern; to affect; to 
give fhare in. 

The myttical communion of all faithful men is 
fuch as inakethevery one to be intereffed in thofe 
precious bleffings, which any one of them receiveth 
at God's hands. Hocker, 

Our joy, 
Although our laft not leait; to whofe young love, 
‘The vines of France and milk of Burgundy, 
Strive to be éntere/s'd. Shake/p. King Lear. 

To love our native country, and to Itudy its be- 
nefit and its glory, to be intereffed in its concerns, 
is natural to all men. Dryden. 

Scipio, reftoring the Spanith bride, gained a great 
nation to intere)? themielves for Rome againft Car- 
thage. Dryden. 

This was a goddefs who ufed to émtere? herlelt in 
marriages. Addifon on Mesals, 

Ith fucceffes did not difcourage that ambitious and 
intercfled people. Arbuthnot on Coins, 

To INTEREST. ve x. To affect; to move; 
to touch with paffion; to gain the af- 
feAions: as, this is an intercfiing ftory. 

INTEREST. a. Je (interet, Lat. tnterét, Fr.) 

1. Concern; advantage; good. 

O give us a-ferious comprehenfion of that one 


great iatcre/f of others, as well as ourlelves. 
Hanmend, 


INT 
Divifions hiader the common interef and publick 
good, : coaple. 
There is no man but God hath put many things 


into his poffctfion, to be uled for the common good 
and interefl. Calamy. 


2. Influence-over others. 
They, tho had hitherto preferved them, had row 
loft their iaceref. Clavendon. 
Exert, great God, thy /nt'rcff in the ky; © 
Gain cach kind pow’r, each guardian deity, 
That, conguer’d by the publick vow, 
They bear che difmal milchief far away. Prior. 
3. Share; part in any thing; participation : 
as, this is a matter in which we have zz- 
tercf. 
Endcavour to adjuft the degrees of influence, that 


each caufe might have in producing the effect, and 
the proper agency and in‘ercf of each therein. Wurts. 


4. Regard to private profit. 

Wherever interef? or power thinks fit to interfere, 
it lictle imports what principles the oppofite parties 
think fit to charge upon each other, Swift. 

When int'reff calls off all her fneaking train. Pope. 

5. Money paid for ufe; ufury. 
Did he take intere? P 

No, not take imreref?; not, as you would fay, 
Dire@ly, in ref. Sbakefpeare. 

It js a fad lite we lead, my dear, to be lo teazed ; 
paying interc/# for old debts, and ttill contracting new 
ones. 4 Arbuthnot, 

6. Any furplus of advantage. 
With al fpeed 
You thall have your defires with intercf?. Shak. 
To INTERFERE. V. m. {inter and ferio, Lat. ] 
1. To interpofe; to intermeddle. 
So cautious were our anceftors in converfation, as 


never to izterfere with party difputes in the itate. 
Swift. 


2. Toclath; to oppofe each other. 
If each ats by an independent power, their come 
mands may imterfere. Smalridge’s Sermons, 
2. A horfe is faid to interfere, when the 
fide of one of his fhoes ftrikes again 
and hurts one of his fetlocks; or the hit- 


ting one leg againft another, and ftriking 
off the fkin. Farrier’s Dif. 


Inrelk FLUENT. adj. [interfiuens, Latin. ] 
Flowing between. 

Air may confit of any terrene or aqueous cor- 
pulcles, kept {wimming in the énterfiuent ce'eftial 
matter. Boyle. 

INTERFU'LGENT. adj, [inter and fulgens, 
Lat.] Shining between. 

InrerFu'seD. adj. interfufus, Lat.) Pour- 
ed or fcattered between. 

The ambient air wide interfus'd, 

Embracing round this Rorid carth. Mitton. 
INTERJa’CENCY. n. f. [from inierjacens, 
Lat. ] 
1. The a& or ftate of lying between. 

England and Scotland is divided only by the in- 

terjacency oi the Tweed and lome defert ground. 
2. The thing lying between. 
lts fuctuations are but motions, which winds, 
Norms, hvars, and every interjacency inregulates. 
brown. 
[NTERJA CENT. adj. [ain erjacens, Latin. ] 
Intervening; lying between. 

‘The fea ittelf muft be very broad, and void of 
little itlands éaterjucent, elle will it yield plentiful 
argument ol quarrel to the kingdoms which it ferveth. 

A Raleigh. 

Through this hole, objects that were beyond might 
be feen dittinétly, which would not at alit be feco 
through other pareot the glalics, where the air was 
interjacent. Newton's Opticks. 

InTERJECTION, 4. /. [interjeRion, Fr. in- 

terjectio, Lat.] | 
1. A part of fpeech that difcovers the mind 
to 
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to be feized cr affected with fome paffion : 
fuch as are in Englih, O/ alas! ah! 
Clarke's Lat. Gram, 
Their wild naturale iess when they would ex- 
preis their paifions, at the bett but like natural 
interjetions, to diicover their patfions or impre! ions, 
‘ Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
2. Intervention ; interpotition ; act of fome- 
thing coming between; att of putting 
fomething between.. < 
Laughing caufeth, a continual expulfion of the 
breath, with the loud noife which maketh the ix- 
terjeElion of laughing. ' Bacon. 
INTERIM. 2. f. [interim, Latin.] Mean 
time; intervening time. 
I a heavy interim (hall fupport, j 
By his dear abfence. Sbakefpeare’s Orbelio. 
One bird happened to be a foraging for her young 
ones, and in this izferim comes a torrent that waihes 
away nett, birds, and all. L' Eftrange. 
lo this ixterim my women afked what | thought. 
Tatier. 
To INTERJO'IN. v. a. [inter and join.] To 
join mutually ; to intermarry. 
` So fellelt foes, ’ 
Whole paffions and whofe plots have broke their 
fleep, 
To take ae one the other, by fome chance, 
Some trick not worth an ¢zg, thall grow dear friends, 
And #xterjoia their illues. Sbakefp- Czriclanus. 
se Inre RIouR. aij. [interisr, Lat. interieur, 
: Fr. Internal; inner; not outward; not 
funerficial. 

The foo!-meltitude, that chufe by how, 

Not Jearning snore than the fond eye doth teach, 
Which pry nat toch’ dateriour. Sbhake/peare, 
The groffer parts, thus funk down, would harden, 
and conftitute the im/erter parts of the earth. 
Burnet, 
INTERKNOWLEDGE. ». /. [inter and know. 
ledge.) * Mutual knowledge. 

All nations have fwrertnowledge one of another, 
either by voyage into foreign parts, or by ftrangers 
that come to them. Bacen. 

To IxnTerta'cr., v. a. (interlafer, Fr.) 
To intermix; to put one thing within 
another. 

Some are to be interlaced between the divine 
readings of the law. and prophets. Hecker. 

The ambaffadors interlaced, in their conterence, 
the purpofe of their matter to match with the daugh- 
ter of Maximtiian. Bacon. 

They acknowledged what fervices he had done 
for the commonwealth, yet interlacing (ome errors, 
wherewith they feemed to reproach him. Aluyteurd. 

Your argument is as ftrong againit the ufe of 
thyme in poems as in plays; for the epick way is 
every where faterlaced with dialogue. Dryden. 

INTERLA'PSE. x. f. [inter and iape.) “The 
flow of time between any two events. 

Thefe dregs are calcined into fuch falts, which, 
after a fhort interlapfe of time, produce coughs. 

Harvey. 
ToINTERLA'RD. V. a. [interlarder, Fr, ] 
1. To mix meat with bacon, or fat; to 
diverfify lean with fat. 
2. To interpofe; to infert between. 
Jetts thould be interlarded, after the Perfian 
ciom, by ages young and old. ` Carew. 
3+ To diverfify by mixture. 

The laws of Normandy were the defloration of 
the Englith laws, and a tranfcript of them, though 
mingled and jater/arded with many particolar laws 
of their own, which altered the features of the ori- 
ginal. ; Hale's Laws of England, 

4. Philips has ufed this. word very harthly, 
and probably did not underftand it. 

They inter/ard their native drinks with choice 
Or ftrongeft brandy. Philips. 


Tolnrervelave. va. [iuter and leave. | 
To chequer a book by the infertion of 
blank leaves. , 


a 
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To INTER LINE. YV. A. [inter and line.) 


1. To write in alternate lines. 
When, by interlining Latia and Englith one 


with another, he has got a moderate knowledge of 


the Latin tongue, he may then be advanced farther. 
Lache, 

2. To correct by fomething written between 
the lines. 

He cancell’d an old.will, and forg’d a new; 

Made wealthy at the {mall expence of figning, 
With a wet feal and a ireth interiining. Dryden. 

Three. things render a writing fufpected: the 
perlon producing a) falfe inftrument, the perfon that 
frames it, and the interlining and rafing out. of 
words contained in fuch inftruments. Ay/iffe’s Parer. 

The mule invok’d, fit down to write, 

Blot out, correct, and interline. Swift, 

INTERLINEA'TION. x. f. [inter and linea- 
tion, | Correction made by writing be- 
tween the lines. 

Many clergymen write in fo diminutive a man- 
ner, with fuch frequent blots and interlincations, 
that ‘they are hardly able to go on without per- 
petual hefitatiens. Swift, 

Yo INTERLINK. v. a. [inter and link. | 
To connect chains one to another; to 
join one in another. 

The. fair mixture in pictures caufes-us to enter 
into the fubject which it imitates, and imprints it 
the more deeply into our imagination and our me- 
mory: thele are two chains which are imerlinked, 
which contain, and are at the fame time contained. 

y Dryden, 

INTERLOCU'TION., a. f. [interlocution, Fr. 
interlæutis, Lat. } 

t. Dialogue; interchange of fpeech. 

The plainett and the moit intelligible rehearfal 
of the pfalms they favour not, becaufe it is done 
by imterlocution, and with a mutual return of fen- 
tences from fide to fide. Hooker, 

2. Preparatory proceeding in law ; an in- 
termediate act before final decifion. 

Thefe things are called accidental, becaufe fome 
new incident in Judicature may emerge upon them, 
oit which the judge ought to proceed by interlocu- 
tion. Ayliffe’s Pai ergon, 

ÍNTERLO'CUTOR. #. f [inter and loquor, 
Lat.) Dialogiit; one that talks with 
another. 

Some morofe readers fhall find fault with my 
having made the interlocutors compliment with one 
another. Boyle. 

Inrerro’curory. adj. [interlocutoire, Fr. 

-inter and loquor, Lise! 

1. Confifting of dialogue, 

When the minifter by exhortation raifeth them 
up, and the people by proteftation of their readinef{s 
declare he fpeaketh not in vain untothem; thefe 
interlocutory forms of {peech, what are they elfe 
but molt effectual, partiy teitiications, and partly 
inflammations of all piety ? Hooker, 

There are feveral inier/ceutory difcourfes in the 
holy Scriptures, though the perfons (peaking are 
not alternatcly mentioned or referred to, Fiddes. 

2. Preparatory to decition. 

To InveRto've. v. n. [inter and loopen, 
Dutch, to run.] To run between par- 
ties and intercept the advantage that one 
fhould gain from the other; to traffick 
without a proper licence ; to foreftall ; to 
anticipate regularly. 

The patron is defired to leave off this interloping 
trade, or admit tle knights of the induftry to their 
fhare. Tatler, 

INTERLO'PER, x. /. [from izterlope.] One 
who runs. into bufinefs to which he has 
no right. 


an interluper upon the tpides's sight, than the (pider 
was upon tic [wallow "ss 


INTERLU'NARY. ¢ 


The ‘wallow was a fly-catcher,, and was no more 
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ĪNTERLU'CENT. adj. [interlucens, Latin-] 
Shining between. Dict. 

INTERLUDE. xf. [inter and ludus, Lat. } 
Something played at the intervals of fefti- 
vity ; a farce. . 

When there is a queen, and ladies of honour at- 
tending her, there muft fometimes be mafques, and 
revels, and interludes. Bacon, 

The enemies of ~Socrates hired Ariftophanes to 
perfonate him on the flage, aid, by the inlinua- 
tions of thole jaterdudes, conveyed a hatred of him 
into the people. Governmentf the Tongue. 

Dreams are but interludes, which fancy makes ; 

< When monarch reafon flceps, this mimick wakes. 
Dryden, 
ÎNTERLU'ENCY. z. /. [interluo, Lat.) Wa- 
ter interpolited ; interpofition of a flood. 

Thofe parts of Afia and America, which are 
now disjcined by the izter/uency of the fea, might 
have been formerly contiguous. ale, 

INTeERLU'NAR. ) adj, [inter and luna, 
Lat.] Belonging to 
the time when the moon, about to chan ge, 


is invifible. 
We add the two Egyptian days in every month, 
the iaterlunary and plenilunary exemptions. Brows, 
Ths fun to me ts dark, 
And filent as the-moon, 
When the deferts the night, 
Hid in her vacant inter/unar cave. Milton 
[NTERMA/RRIAGE. 2. j [inter and mar- 
riage.}_ Marriage between two families, 
where each takes one and gives one. 
Becaule the alliances and intermarriages, among 
fo mall a pecple, might obitruct juttice, they have 
a foreigner for judge of St. Marino, Addifon, 
To INTERMA’RRY. v. 2. [inter and marry. | 
To marry fome of each family with ‘the 


other. 

About the middle of the fourth century, from 
the building of Rome, it was declared Jawful for 
nobles and plebeians to intermarry, Swift. 

To INTERME/DDLE. v. x. [inter and med- 
dle.) ‘Vo interpofe officioufly. 

The practice» of Spain hath been by war, and 
by conditions of treaty, to intermeddle with fo- 
reign itates, and declare themfelves protectors ge- 
neral of Catholicks. Bacon, 

Seeing the king was a fovereign prince, the em- 
peror should nat iztermeddie with ordering his fub- 
jects, or directing the affairs of his realm. 


Hayward, 
There were no ladies, who difpofed themiclves to 
intermeddle in bufinefs. Clarendon, 


To INTERMEDDLE, v, a. [entremcfler, Fr. ] 
To intermix; to mingle. This is per- 
haps mifprinted for ixtermelled. 

Many other adventures are tntermeddied; as the 
Jove of Britomart, and the virtuoutnefs of Belphebe. 

p Spenfer. 

INTERMEDDLER. x. f. [from imermeddle. | 
One that interpofes officioufly ; one that 
thrufts himfelf into bufinefs to which he 
has no right. 

‘There's hardly a greater pelt to government and 
families, than officious tale- bearers, and bufy inter. 
meddlers, wm Efrange. 

Our allies, and our ftock-jobbers, dire her 
majetty not to chahge her fecretary or treajurer, 
who, for the reafons that thefe ofticious inte: med- 
dlers demanded their continuance, ought neverta 
have been admitted into the leait trut. - Suift 

Shall rangers, faucy insermeddlers fay, 

Thuswtar, and thus, aré you allow'd to punifh ? 
A. Phillips. 
intermediate, ] 
An unau- 


INTER ME'DIACY. 2. f. [from 
Interpofition ; intervention. 
thorifed word. 


In birds the auditory nerve is affected by only 
the iatermediacy of the columella. Derbum 


L'Efrunge, [NTERME'DIAL. adj. (inter and medius, 


at. \ 
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Lat.] Intervening; lying between; ine 
tervenient, ; 

The love of God makes a man temperate in the 
midt of feats, and is a@tive enough without any 
intermedial appetites. ` Taylor, 

A gardener prepares the ground, and in all the 
intermedial {paces he is careful to diefs it. Evelyn. 

INTERMEDIATE. adj. (intermediat, Fr. inter 
and medius, Lat.) Intervening; inter- 
pofed; holding the middle place or de- 
gree between two extremes. 

Do not the moft refrangible rays excite the fhorteft 
vibrations tor making a fenfation of a deep violet, 
the leaft refrangible the largett for making a fenfa- 
tion of deep red, and the feveral intermediate forts 
of rays, vibrations of feveral intermediate bigneties, 
to make fenfations of the feveral intermediate co- 
lours ? Newton's Opticks. 

An animal confifts of folid and fluid parts, un- 
lefs one Mould reckon fome of an intermedia‘e na- 
ture, as fat and phlegm. Arbutbnut. 

Thofe general natures, which ftand between the 
neareit and moft remote, are called intermediate. 

Watts. 

ĪNTERME'DIATELY. adv. [from interme- 
diate.) By way of intervention. 

To INTERMELL. Us 4 [entremefler, Fr.] 
To mix; to mingle. Not in ufe. 

By occafion hereot many other adventures are 
intermelied, bnt rather as accidents than intend- 
ments. Spenjer. 

IntelRMENT. n. f. [interment, Fr. trom 
inter.) Burial; fepulchre. 


ĪNTERMIGRA'TION. 7. f. [intermigration, 
Fr. inter and migro, Lat.] Act of removing 
from one place to another, fo as that of 
two parties removing, each takes the place 
of the other. 

Men have a ftrange variety in colour, ftature, and 
humour; and all arifing from the climate, though 
the continent be but one, as to point of accefs, 
mutual intercourfe, and poftibility of intermigratlons. 

Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

INTE'RMINABLE, adj. (interminable, Fr. in 
and zermino, Lat.] Immenfe; admitting 
no boundary. 

Asif they would confine th’ interminable, 

And tie him to his own prefcript. Milton's Agonifies. 

InTe/RMINATE. adj. be alone Fr. inter- 
minatus, Lat.} Unbounded ; unlimited. 

Within a thicket I repos’d ; when round 
I ruffi’d up fall’n leaves in heaps, and found, 

Let fall from heav’n, a flcep iaterminate. 
Chapm, Odyff. 

INTERMINA'TION. 2. f. [intermination, ¥r. 
antermino, Lat. | Menace; threat. 

The threats and intern:inations of the Gofpel, 
thofe terrors of the Lord, as goad3, may drive thofe 
brutish creatures who will not be attracted, 

l Decay of Piety. 

Jo InTERMI'NGLE. v. a. [inter and mingle. | 
To mingle; to mix; to put fome things 
amongft others. 

The church in her liturgies hath intermingled 
with readings out of the New Tecftament, leffons 
taken out of the law and prophets. Hooker. 

His church he compazgtn unto a field, where 
tares, manifeltly known and feen by all men, do 
grow intermingled with good corn, Hooker, 

My lord (hall never reit : 

Vil intermingk every thing he does 
With Caffio’s fuit. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

Here failing thips delight the wand’ring ‘eyes; 
There trees and intermingled temples rife. Pope. 

FoINTERMI/NGLE. v. u. To be mixed or 
incorporated. 

Intermission. w. fe [intermiffion, Fr. in- 
termiffio, Latin. ] 

1. Ceffation for a time; paufe; interme: 
diate flop. 
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Came a reeking poft, 
Deliver’d letters, fpight of intermiffion, 
Which.prefently they read. _ Sbakefp. King Lear. 
l count inermifion almoft the fame thing as 
change; for that that hath been intermitted, is after 
a fort new. Bacon. 
The water afcends gently, and by intermiffions 3 
bur it falls continuately, and with force. Wilkins. 
The peafants work on, in the hotteft part of the 
day, without intermiffion. ke. 
2. Intervenient time. 
i But gentle heav’n 

Cut fhort all iztermiffion : fiont to front, 

Bring thou this fiend of Scotland and myfelf. Shuke/. 
3. State of being intermitted. 

Words borrowed of antiquity, have the authority 
of years, and out of.their iztermiffion do win to 
themfelves a kind of grace-like newnefs, Ben Sfonfon. 

4. The fpace between the paroxyfms of a 


fever, or any fits of pain; reft; paufe of 


forrow. 
Ref or intermiffion none I find. Milton. 


INTERMI'ssIVeE. adj. [from intermit.) Com- 


ing by fits; not continual. 

l reduced Ireland, after fo many intermiffive wars, 
to a perfect patfive obedience: Howel’s Eng. Tears. 

As though there were any feriation in nature, cr 
juftitiums imaginable in profeflions, whofe fubject 
is under no éatermiffive but eonftant way of mu- 
tation, this feafon is commonly termed the iy aed 
vacation. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Jo INTERMI'T. a. a. [intermitto, Latin. | 
‘Yo forbear any thing for a time; to in- 
terrupt. 

If nature fhould inxtcrmit her courfe, and leave 
altogether, though it were but for a-while, the ob- 
fervation of her own laws. Hooker. 

Run to your houfes, fall upon your knees ; 

Pray tothe gods, to inter mit the plague 
That neéds mutt light on this ingratitude. Shake/p. 

His miled, lafcivious fon 
Edward the Second, intermitted fo 
‘The courte of glory. Daniel’s Civil War, 

‘The ferting on foot fome of thole arts that were 
once well known, wouid be but the reviving of thofe 
arts which were long before practiled, though ixter- 
mitted and interrupted by war. Hale. 

Certain Indians, when a horfe is running in his 
full career, leap down, gather any thing from the 
ground, and immediately leap: up again, the horfe 
not imrermitting his courfe. Wilkins, 

Speech iztermitted, thus began. Milton. 

We are furnished with an armour from Heaven, 
but if we are remifs, or perfuaded to lay by our 
arms, and inicrmit our guard, we may be furpvifed. 

Rogers. 

To INTERMI'T. v. n. To grow mild bé- 
tween the fits or paroxyfins. “Ufed ot 
fevers. 

INTERMITTENT. adje [intermittent, Fr. 
intermittens, Latin.) Coming by fits. 

Next to thofe durable pains, Mhort ixtermittent or 
fwift recurrent pains do precipitate patients into con- 
fum ptions. Harvey. 

To INTERMIX. v. a. [inter and mix.] ‘bo 
mingle; to join; to put fome things 
among others. 

Her perfuafions fle intermixed with tears, af- 
firming, that the would depart from him.  Hayw, 

Reveal 
To Adam what fall come in future days, 
As | thall thee enlighten : iniexmix 
S cov’nant in the woman's {ced renew’d, Ailton. 
n yonder {pring of rofes, dater'mix'd 
With myrtle, find what to redrets ’till noon,  Afilr. 

I doubt not to perform the part of a juft hifto- 
rian to my royal mailer, without imtermixing with 
it any thing of the poet. Dryden. 


To Inrermi’x, v. 2. To be mingled to- 
gcther. 


INTERMIXTURE. 2. f. [inter and mixtura, 


Lat. | 
1. Mats formed by mingling bodies, 


INTE/RNAL. adj. [izrermus, Lat.] 


INTERNALLY. av. | from ézteraal. } 


INT 
The analytical preparations of gold or mexury 
leave, perfons Ha unfatished, whether the fub- 
{tances they produce be truly the hypoftatical prin- 
ciples, or only fome intermixtures ot the divided 
bodies with thofe employed. Boyle. 
2. Something additional mingled in a mals. 
In this height of impiety there wanted not an 
intermixture of levity and folly. Baccn's Henry Vi. 
INTERMU/NDANE. adj. [inter and inuxdus, 
Lat.] Subfitting between worlds, or be- 
tween orb and orb. 

“rhe vaft diftances between thefe great bodies are 
called iztermundane {paces; in which though there 
may be fome fluid, yet it is fo thin and fubiile, that 
itis as much as nothing. Locke. 

INTERM'URAL. adj. (inter, muralis, murus, 
Lat.) Lying between walls. Aizjworth. 
INMERMU'TUAL. adj. (inter and mutual. | 
Mutual ; interchanged. Jnter before mmu- 
tual is improper. - 

A folemn oath religioufly they take, . 

By ixtermutual vows protefting there, 
This never to reveal, nor to forfake 
So good a caufe. Daniel's Civil War. 


Inte’xn, adj. [interne, Fr. internus, Lat. } ° 


Inward ; inteftine; not foreign. gr 
‘Fhe midiand* towns are moft fiòurifhing, which 
fhews that her riches are intera and domettick. 


Howe, 


1. Inward ; not external. 

‘That ye thall be as gods, fince I as man, á 
Internal man, is but propertion meet, Milton, 

M yfelf, my confcience, and internal peace. Mile. 

Bad comes of fetting our hearts upon the fhape, 
colour, and external beauty of things, without re- 
gard to the imternad excellence and virtue of them. 

L' Eftrange. 

If we think moft men’s actions to be the in- 
terpreiers of their thoughts, they have no duch $z- 
ternal veneration of good rules, Lecke. 

2. Intrinfick; not depending on external 
accidents; real. 

We are to provide things honeft; to confider not 
only the datermaé rectitude of our actions in the fight 
ol God, but whether they will be free from all marx 
or futpicion ot evil. 4 Rogers. 


1. Inwardly. 


2. Mentally ; intellectually. 
We ave jymbolically in the facrament, and by 
faith and the fpirit of -God internally united to 
Chritt. i Taylor. 
INTERNE CINE. adj. [énternecinus, Latin. | 

Endeavouring mutual deftru¢tion. 

Th’ Egyptians worthip’d dogs, and for 
Their faith made internecine war. Hidibras. 

INTERNECION. 2. jJ, [internecion, Fr. ine 
ternecio, Latin.) . Mutual deftruction ; 
maflacre ; flaughter. 

‘That natural propenfion of felf-love, and natural 
principle of felf- prefervation, will neceflarily break out 
into wars and internecions, Hale's Origin of Mank, 
INTERNUNCIO. a Je [internuncius, Lat. | 
Meffenger between two parties. 
INTERPELLATION. u. /. (interpellation, Fr. 

interpellatio, Lat.}] A fammons; a call 

upon. 

In all extras yudicial one citation, monition, or 
extrajudicial jmerpellaticr is fufiicient. Ayliffe. 

To INTE'RPOLATE, v. a. [interpoler, Fr. 
interpolo, Lat. } 

t. To foift any thing into a place to which 
it does not belong. 

The Athenians were put in pofleffion of Salamis 
by another law, which was cited by Solon, or, as 
fome think, ixterpolated by him for that purpote. 

IN Pope. 

2. To renew; to-begin again; to carry ‘a 

with intermiflions, Jn this fenfe it is not 
in ufe. 4 pA endl ok 

This 


IN T 


This motion of the heavenly bodies themfelves 
feems to be partly continued and unintermitted, as 
that motion of the firft moveable, partly interpo- 
dated and interrupted. ~ Tale. 

That individual hatlipfiecetfarily a concomitant 
fucceflion of interpolated motions ; namely, the 
pulfes of the heart, and the fucceffive motions of re- 
{piration. I _ Bale. 

InrerPoua'tion. 2. f. [interpelaticn, Fr. 
from interpolate.| Something added or put 
into the original matter. 

I have changed the fituation of fome of the Latin 
verfes, and made fome ixterpolations. 

Cromwell to Pope. 

ĪNTERPOLA'TOR. x. f. | Latin; ixterpola- 
teur, Fr.) One that foifts in counterfeit 
patlages. 

Youor your interpolator ought to have confidered.- 

Swift. 
Interpo'sat. m. /. [from interpofe. | 
1. Interpofition ; agency between two per- 
fons. 

The interpofal of my lord of Canterbury’s com- 
mand for the publication of this mean difcourfe, 
may feem to take away my choice, South. 

2. Intervention. 

Our overfhadowed fouls may be emblemed by 
cated globes, whofe influential emitiions as inter- 

ted by the inter pofal of the benighting element. 
feed pe Glanville's Scepfis. 

Yo INTERPO!:E. v. a. [interpono, Lat. 
interpofer, Fr.) i y 
1. To place between; to make intervenient. 

Some weeks the king did honourably ixterpofe, 
both to give fpace to his brother's interceffion, and 
to how that he had a condict with himfelf what he 
Mould do. Bacen, 


2. ‘Io thruft in as an obftru&tion, inter- 
ruption, or inconvenience. 
What watchful cares do inter pofe themfelves 


Betwixt your eyes and night? Shakefp. 
Death ready ftands to inrerpofe his dart. Milton, 
Human frailty will too often interpofe itfelf a- 

mong perfons of the holieit function. Swift, 


3- ‘To offer as.a fuccour or relief. 

The common father of mankind feafonably in- 
terpofed his hand, and refcued miferable man out of 
the grofs ttupidity and feofuality whereinto he was 
plunged. Wocdsward. 

To nrerpo'se. v. n. > 
1. To mediate ; to af between two parties. 
2. To put in by way of interruption. 

But, interpofes Eleutherius, this objection may 
be inade indeed almoit againit any hypothietis, 

Boyle, 
INTERPOSER. wif [from interpofe.] 
be Cne that comes between others. 

I will make halle; bur, ‘till I come again, 

No bed fhall e'er be guilty of my itay; 
No reit be/arerpufer "twixt us twain. 

2. An intervenient agent; amediator. 

IN TERPOSI'TION. 2. f. [interpofition, Fr. in- 
terpofitio, Lat from interpo/e. | 

1. Intervenient agency. 

There never was a time when the inter pofiticn 
of the magiftrate was more neceffary to fecure the 
honour of religion. Atterbury, 

Though warlike fueceffes carry in them often the 
evidences of a divine imerposition, yet are they no 
fure mar':# of the divine favour. Atterbury, 

z. Mediation ; agency between parties. 

The town and abbey would have come to an open 
rupture, had it not been timely prevented by the jn- 
terpofition of their common proteétors. Addifen, 


3- Intervention; ftate of being placed be- 
tween two. 

The nights are fo cold, freth, and eqital, by reafon 
of the intire inter pzfition of the earth, as know of 
uo other part of the world of better or equal i i 

Raleigh. 

She fits on a globe that ftands in water, to de- 

mote that the is miftecls of a new world, feparate 


Shakefpeare. H 


INT 


from that which the Romans had before conquered 


by the izterpofitios of the fea. Addifon. 
4. Any thing interpofed. 
A fhelter, atid a kind of thading cool 
Interpofition, as a Summer’s cloud. Miltcn. 
To INTE'RPRET. ~v. a. [interpreter, 


French; iuterpretor, Lat.) To explain; 
to tranflate ; to decipher; to give a folu- 
tion to; to clear by expofition ; to ex- 
pound. 
One, but painted thus, 
Would be interpreted a thing perplex’d 
Beyond felf-explivation. Shake/p. Cymbeline. 
You fhould be women, 
And yet your beards forbid me to interpret 
That you are fo, Shukefp. Macbeth. 
Pharaoh told them his dreams; but there was 
none that could interpret them unto him. 
Gen. xli. 8. 
An excellent fpirit, knowledge, and underftanding, 
interpreting of dreams, and fhewing of hard fen- 
tences, and diffolving of doubts, were found in the 
fame Daniel. Dan. v. 32. 
Hear his fighs, thou mute! 
Unfkilful with what words to pray, let me 
Interpret for him. Milton's Paradife Loft, 
INTERPRETABLE. adj. [from ixterpret. | 
Capable of being expounded or deci- 
phered. 
No man’s face is actionable: thefe fingularities 
are interpretable from more innocent caufes. Collicr. 
INTERPRET A'TION, 2. f. [interpretalicn, Fr. 
interpretatio, Lat. from interpret. | 


1. The att of interpreting: explanation. 

This is a poor epitome of your's, 

Which, by th’ ixrerpretation of full time, 
May thew like all yourfelf. Shake/p. Coriolanus, 

Look how we can, or fad or merrily, 
Interpretation will mifquote our looks, Shakefp. 

2. The fenfe given by an interpreter; ex- 
pofition. 

If it be. obfcure or uncertain what they meant, 
charity, I hope, conftraineth no man, which ttand- 
eth doubtful of their minds, to lean to the hardeft 
and wostt interpretaiion that their words can carry. 

Hooker. 

The primitive Chriftians knew how the Jews, 
who preceded our Saviour, interpreted thefe pre- 
di€tions, and the marks by which the Meffiah 
would be diicovered ; and how the Jewith doctors, 
who fucceeded him, deviated from the interpretations 
of their forefathers. Addifon. 

3. The power of explaining. 
We befeech thee to profper this great fign, and to 
give us the interpretation and ule of it in mercy. 
Bacon. 
Inre’rprevative. adj. [from interpret. | 
Collected by interpretaticn. 

Though the creed apoftolick were fufficient, yct 
when the church hath ereed that additional bul- 
wark againft hereticks, the rejecting their additions 
may juftly be deemed an interpretative fiding with 
herefies. Hammond, 

INTE/RPRETATIVELY. adv, [from zater- 
pretative.) As maybe colleéted by inter- 
pretation. 

By this provifion the Almighty interpretatively 
Speaks to him in this manner: I have now placed 
thee in a well-furmithed world. Ray on the Creation, 


INTE/RPRETER. x, f. [interprete, Fr. inter- 


pres, Lat.) 


1. An) explainer; an expofitor; an ex- 


pounder. 
What we oft do beft, 
By fick interpreters, or weak ones, is 
Not ours,- or not allow’d: what worft, as oft, 
Hitting a grofler quality, is cry’d up 
For our belt act: Sake. Henry VIN. 
In the beginning the earth was without form 
and void; a fluid, dark, confufed mafs, and fo it 
is underftood by interpreters, both Hebrew and 
Chriftian. Burnet. 
We think moft men’s ations to be the inter- 
presters of their thoughts. Locke, 


INT 


2. A tranflator. 
Nor word for word be careful to transfer, 
With the fame faith as an interpreter, Sherburte, 
How fhall any man, who hath a genius for hiftory, 
undertake fuch a work with fpirit, when he con- 
fiders that in an age or two he hall hardly ®e under- 
ftood without an interpreter. Swift. 

InTERPU'NCTION. a. f [interpunđion, 
Fr. interpungo, Latin.] Pointing between 
words or fentences. 

INTERRE'GNUM. n. f. [Lat.] ‘The time - 
in which a throne is vacant between the 
death of a prince and acceffion of another, 

Next enfu’d a vacancy, 
Thoufand worfe paffions then poffefe’d 
The interregnum of my break : 
Ble(s me from fuch an anarchy ! Cowley. 
He would thew the queen my memorial with the 
firft opportunity, ‘in order to have it done in this in- 
tervegnum or Culpenfion of title. Swift. 

INTERRE'IGN. n. f. [interregne, Fr. intera 
regnum, Latin.] Vacancy of the throne. 

‘The king knew there could ‘not be an interreign 

or fufpenfion of title. Bacon's Henry VII, 
To InTE'RROGATE. œ. a. [izterrogo, Lat. 
__tnterroger, Fr.] To examine ; to queftion. 

Zo INTERROGATE. v. n. To afk; to put 
guettions. 

By his inftredtions touching the queen of Naples, 
it feerneth he could interrogate touching beauty. 

Bacon's Henry Vil 

interrogatiug, Shall 

the drunkard inherit the kingdom 
Hammond, 
n. f, [interrogation, Fr. 


His proof will be retorted by 
the adulterer an 
of God ? < 

INTERROGA‘TION. 
interrogatio š Lat.] 

1. The act of quettioning. 

2. A queftion put; an enquiry. , 

How demurely foever fuch men may pretend to 
fandtity, that interrogation ot God preffes hard upon 
them, Shall I count them pure with the wicked 
balances, and with the bag of deceitful weights? 

Government of the Tongue. 
This variety is obtained by interrogations to things 
inanimate ; by beautiful digreffions, but thofe fhort. 
Pope. 
3. A note that marks a queftion ; thus? 
as, Does Job ferve God for nought ? 
INTERRO'GATIVE. adj. [interrogatif, Fr. 
interrogativus, Lat.] Denoting a queftion ; 
exprefied in a queftionary form of words. 
INTERRO'GATIVE. 2 / A pronoun ufed 
in aking queftions: as, who? what? 
which ? whether? 
INTERRO'GATIVELY, adv. [from intèrrõ 
gative.] In form of a queftion. 
INTERROGA'TOR. v. /. [from interrogate. | 
An afker of queftions. 
INTERRO'GATORY. m. f. [interrogatsire, n] 
A queftion ; an enquiry. 

He with no more civility began in captious mane 

ner to put juterrogutories unto him, Sidney. 
Nor time, nor place, 
Will ferve long interrogatories. Shake/p. Cymbeline, 

What earthly name to interrogatories 
Can taik the free breath of a facred king? = Shak, 

The examination was fummed up with one quef- 
tion, Whether he was prepared for death? The 
boy was frighted out of his wits by the laft dreadfut 
interregatory, Addifon, 

INTERRO'GATORY. adj. Containing a 
queftion ; exprefling a queftion; as, ax 
Interrogatory fentences 

To INTERRUPT. v.a. [interrompre, Fr. ine 
terruptus, Lat.] 

te To hinder the procefs of any thing by 
breaking in upon it. 

Rage doth rend 
Like Interrupted waters, and o’erbear 
What they are ufed to bear. 
6R 


Shak tt: 


LNT 


He might fecurely enough have engaged his body 
fo horfe againft their whole inconfiderable army, 
there being neither tree nor buh to interrupt his 
charge. Clarendon. 

This motion of the heavenly bodies feems partly 
uninterrupted, as that of the firt, moveable, interpo- 
lated and interrupted. P Hale. 

2. To hinder one from proceeding by in- 


terpofition. i 
Anfwer not before thou haft heard the caufe ; 
neither interrupt men in the midit of their talk. 
Ecelef. xi. 8. 
3. To divide ; to feparate; to refcind from 
continuity. 
Inrerru'pt. adje Containing a chalm, 
Seet thou what rage 
Tranfports our adverfary, whem no bounds, 
. Nor yet the main abyfs wide interrupt, 


Can hold? Milton. 

INTERRU/PTEDLY. adv. [from intr- 
rupted.) Not in continuity ; not without 
ftoppages. 


‘The incident light that meets with a groffer li- 
quor, will have its beams either refratted or im- 
bibed, or elfe reflected more or lefs imterrupred/y 
than they would be, if the body had been un- 
moiftened. Boyle on Colours. 

Inrerrup’rer. #. J [from interrupt. | 
He who interrupts. 

INTERRUPTION. n. fi [interruption, Fr. 
interruptio, Latin. } 

1. Interpofition ; breach of continuity. 

Places fevered from the continent by the inter- 
ruption of the fea. Hale's Origin of Mankind, 

2. Intervention ; interpofition. 

You are to touch the one as fcon as yeu have given 
a ftroke of the pencil to the other, left the s#rer- 

ruption of time caufe you to lofe the idea of one 
art. ~ Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 
3. Hindrance; ftop; let; obftruction. 

Bloody England into England gone, 

O'erbearing interruption, {pite of France. 
4. Intermiffion. 

This way of thinking on what we read, will be 
a rub only in the beginning; when cuftom has 
made it familiar, it will be difpatched without 
refting or interruption in the courte of our reading. 

Locke. 

Amidft the interruptions of his forrow, fecing 
his penitent overwhelmed with grief, he was only 
able to bid her be comforted. ` Addifon. 

INTERSCA'PULAR. adj. [inter and /capula, 
Lat.) Placed between the fhoulders. 

ToinreRsci’ND. v. a. [inter and fcindo, 
Latin.) To cut off by interruption. 

Dit. 

To INTERSCRIBE. w. a. [inter and /eribc, 
Lat.] “To write between. Dia. 

INTERSE'CANT. adj. [interfecazs, Latin. ] 
Dividing any thing into parts. 

To INVERSE'CT. w. a. [interfeco, Lat.] 
To cut; to divide each Mher mutually. 

Perfect and viviparous quadrupeds fo tand in their 
pofition of pronenefs, that Xhe oppofite joints of 
neighbour legs confit in the fame plane; and a line 
defcending from their navel inter/eé?s at right angles 
the axis of the earth. Brown. 

Excited by a vigorous loadftone, the needle will 
fomewhat deprefs its animated’ extreme, and in- 
terfe& the horizontal circumference, rows. 

Ja ÎNTERSE'CT. v. ne ‘To meet and crofs 
each other. 

The fagittal future ufually begins at that point 
where thefe lines iater/eé?. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Inrerse'CTION. 7. fe [interfecio, Lat. 
from interfe.) Point where lines crofs 
each other. 

They did fpout over interchangeably from fide to 
fide in forms of arches, without any inter/e&tica or 
meeting aloft, becaufe the pipcs were not oppofite. 

Weiion’'s Arpbitcuse 


Shak. 
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The fit tar of Aries, in the time of Meton the 
Athenian, was placed in the very interfeétion which 
is now elongated, and moved ealtward ay CisS 
degrees. rown. 

Ships would move in one and the fame furface ; 
and confequently muft needs encounter, when they 
either advance towards one another in direct lines, 
or meet in the intcrfetion of crofs ones. Bentley. 

To INTERSE'RT. v. a. [interfero, Lat. ] 
To put in between other things. 

if I may interfert a fhort fpeculation, che depth 
of the fea is determined in Pliny to be fifteen fur- 
longs. Brerewood. 

Inrenss’aTion. 2. f.: [from interfert.] 
An infertion, or thing inferted between 
any thing. 

Thefe two interfertions were clear explications of 
the apoftle’s old form, God the father, ruler of all, 
which contained an acknowledgement of the unity. 

Hammend. 

To INTERSPE'RSE. v. a. [inter/perfus, Lat. ] 

To fcatter here and there among other 
things 

The poffibility of a body’s moving into a void 
fpace beyond the utmoft bounds of body, as well as 
into a void {pace interfperfed amongft bodies, will 
always remain clear. cke. 

It is the editor’s intereft to infert what the author’s 
judgment had rejefted; and care is taken to inter- 

Sperfe thefe additions, fo that fcarce any book can 
be bought without purchafing fomething unwarthy 
of the author. Swift. 
InTerspe/rsion, mf. {from inter/per/e.] 
The aé& of fcattering here and there. 

For want of the inter/perfion of now and then 

an clegiack or a lyrick ode. Watts on the Mind. 
INRERSTE'LLAR. adj. [inter and ftella, 


Lat.) Intervening between the ftars. 

Tbe interfiel/ar fíky hath fo much affinity with 
the ftar, that there is a rotation of that as well as of 
the ftar. Bacon. 

Intrerstice. n. f. [interftitium, Lat. in- 
terflice, Fr. 4 
1. Space between one thing and another. 

The fun fhining through a large prifm upon a 
comb placed immediately behind the prifm, his 
light, which pafled through the ixterftices of the 
teeth, fell upon a white paper: the breadths of the 
teeth were equal to their ixterfiices, and feven 
teeth together with their izter/fices took up an inch. 

Newren. 

The force of the fluid will. feparate the fmallett 
particles which compofe the. fibres, fo as to leave 
vacant iater/lices in thofe places where they cohercd 
before. Arbuthnot. 

2. Time between one aét and another, 
1 will point out the iatex/lices of tirae which 
ought to be between one citation and another. 
Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
InrersTittaL. adje [from sxterftice. | 
Containing interftices. 

In oiled papers, the interfiitial divifion being 
actuated by the acceffion of oil, becometh more 
tranfparent. Brown. 

INTERTE/XTURE. 7%. /. [intertexo, Latin. | 
Diverfification of things mingled or wo- 
ven one among another. 

To INTERTWIUNEs Dw. a. (inter and twine, 

ToIntertwi'sr. § or fwif.) To unite 


by twifting one in another. 
Under fome concourfe of fhades, 
Whole branching arms thick éatertwin'd might 
thield 
From dews and damps of night his fhelter’d head. 
Milton. 

INTERVAL. n.f, (intervalle, Fr. interval- 
lum, Lat.) 

1. Space between places; interftice; va- 
cuity; fpace unoccupied; void place ; 
vacancy ; vacant fpace. 

With any obftacle let all the light be now ftopped 
whish pailes thiough any one interval of the tecth, 


INT 
fo that the range. of colours which, comes from 
thence may be taken away, and you will fee the 
light of the reft of the ranges to be expanded into 


the place of the range taken away, and there to be 
coloured. jewton'’s Opticks, 


2. Time paffing between two aflignable 
points. 
The century and half following was a'very bufy 
period, the intervals betwcen every war being fo 
fhort. ` . Sufi. 


3. Remiffion of a delirium or diftemper. 
Though he had a long illnefs, *confidering the 
great heat with which it raged, yet his intervals of 
fenfe being few and ibort, leit but little room for the 
offices of devotion. Atterbury. 


To InTERVE'NE. v. m., [sntervenio, Lat. 
intervenir, Fr. | h 
1. To come between things or perfons. 
: 


2. To make intervals. 

While fo near each other thus all day 
Our taik we chufe, what wonder, if fo near, 

Looks intervene, and {miles ? Milter. 
3. To crofs unexpectedly. 

Efteem the danger of an action, and the poffilk- 
lities of mifcarriage, and every crofs accident that 
can intervene, to be either a mercy on God’s parts 
or a fault on.ours. Taylor. 


ĪNTERVE'NE. 2. f. [from the verbs] 
Oppofition, or perhaps interview. A 


word out of ufe. 

They had fome harper and fome milder dife- 
rences, which might eafily happen in fuch.an 77ter- 
venc of grandees, both vehement o the parts which 
they fwayed. Wotton. 


InTERVE'NIENT. adj. [snterveniens, Latin; 
intervenant, French.] Intercedent ; inter- 
pofed ; paffing between. 


‘There be intervenient in the rife of eight, in tones,” 
two bemolls or half notes. Bacon. 

Many arts were ufed to difcufs new affection : 
all which notwithftanding, for I| omit things ja- 
tervenient, there is conveyed to Mr. Villiers an 
intimation of the king’s pleafure to be {worn his 
fervant. Motch, 


INTERVENTION. 1. fe (intervention, Fre 


interventio, Latin. J 


1. Agency between perfons. | 
Let usdecide our quarrels at home, without the 
intervention ot any foreign power. 


God will judge the world in righteoufnefs by the 


intervention of the man Chritt Jefus, who is the 


Saviour as well as the judge of the wo 'd. 
Atterbury 


2. Agency between antecedents and confe- 


cutives. 
In the difpenfation of God’s mercies to the 


world, fome things he does by himfelf, others by _ 


the intervention of natural means, and by the me- 
diation of fuch inftruments as he has appointed. 
; L' Efirange. 
3. Interpofition; the ftate of being inter- 
pofed. 


Sound is fhut out by the intervention of that lax: 


membrane, and not fuffered to pafs into the inward 
ear. Holder. 

To INTERVE'RT. v. a. [interverto, Lat.) 

1. To turn to another courfe. 

The duke éxerverted the bargain, and gave the 
poor widow of Erpenius for the books, five hundred 
pounds. Wotton. 

2. To turn to another ufe.. 

INTERVIEW. 2. Je [intrevue, French. ] 
Mutual fight; fight of each other, It is 
commonly ufed for a formal, appointed, 
or important meeting or conference. 

The day will come, when the paffions of former 
enmity being allayed, we fhall with ten times re- 
doubled tokens of reconciled love, thew ourfelves each 
towards other the fame, which Jofeph and the bre- 
thren of Jofeph were, at the time of (heir interview 
in Egypt. Hooker. 

is 


Temple.: 


His fears were, that the fmrervieu betwixt ` 
England and France might, through their amity, 
Breed him fome prejudice.  Shakefp. Henry VIIL. 
Such happy interviewand fair event 
Of love, and youth no » fongs, garlands, flow’rs, 
And charming fymphonits, attach’d the heart 
Of Adam. Milton's Paradife Lof. 
ToInrervolLve. vèa. [intervolvo, Lat. | 
To involve one within another. 
Myitical dance! which yonder ftarry fphere, 
OF planets, and of fix’d, in all her wheels 
Refembles neareft; mazes intricate, 
Eccentrick, intervolv’d, yet regular, 
Then moft, when moft irregularthey feem. Milton. 
Jo INTERWEAVE. v. a. preter. interwore, 
part. pafl. interwoven, interwove, Or 
interweaved. [inter and weave.) To 
mix one with another in a regular tex- 
ture; to intermingle. 
_ Then laid him down, 
Under the hofpitable covert nigh 


Of trees thick interwoven. Milton, 
At latt 
Words interwove with fighs found out their way. 


Milton, 
I fat me down to watch upon a bank, 

With ivy canopied, and inrerwove 
With flaunting honeyfuckle. 

None 
Can fay here nature ends, and art begins, 
But mix’d like th’ elements, and born like twins, 
So interweav'd, fo like, fo much the fame: 
Nene, this mere nature, that mere art, can name. 


Denbam. 


Milton. 


The proud theatres difclofe the fcene, 
Which interwoven Britons feem to raife, 
And thow the triumph which their thame difplays. 
Dryden. 

He fo interweaves truth with probable fiction, 
that he puts a pleafing fallacy upon us. Dryden, 

It appeared a vaft ocean planted with itlands, 
that were covered with fruits and flowers, and /”- 
terwoven with a thoufand little thining feas that 
ran among them. Addifen, 

Orchard and flower-garden lie fo mixtand inter- 
woven with one another, as to look like a natural 
wildernefs. SpeEator. 

‘The Supreme Infinite could not make intelligent 
creatures, without implanting in their natures a 
molt ardent defire, iaterwoven inthe fubftance of 
their fpiritual natures, of being reunited with him- 
felf. Cheyne’s Pbil. Principles, 

I donot altogether difapprove the interweaving 
texts of fcripture through the ftyle of your fermon. 

Swift, 
Yo Interwi'sn. v a. [inter and wif, ] 
To with mutually to each other. 

The venom of all ttepdames, gametter’s gall, 
What tyrants and their fubjects /nrerwifd, 

Ail ill fall on that man. Donne. 
IntesTaBLe. adje [intefabilis, Latin.] 
Difqualified to make a will. 
A perfon excommunicated is rendered infamous 
and intefluble both actively and paffively. - 
Ayliffe's Parergon. 
» Inre’stare. adj. [intefat, Fr. intefatus, 
Lat.] Wanting a will; dying without 
a will. 

Why fhould calamity be full of words? 
— Windy attorneys to their client woes, 
Airy fucceeders to intefute joys, 

Poor breathing orators of miferies, 

Prefent punifbmient purfues his maw, 
When furteited and {well’d, the peacock raw, 

He bears into the bath; whence want of breath, 
Repletions, apoplex, inreflate death. Dryden: 


INTESTINAL. adj. finteffinal, Fr. from 
iniefline.| Belonging to the guts. 


The mouths of the lacteals are opened by the 
intflinal tube, affecting a ttraight inftead of a fpiral 


Shake/p. 


cylinder. Arbuthnot. 
pe a E. adj. [inteflin, Fr. bsteflinus, 
tJ 


1. Internal ; inward; not external, 


IN T 

Of thefe inward and intefine enemies to prayer, 
there are our pait fins to wound us, our prefent cares 
to diftract us, our diftempered paffions to diforder 
us, and a whole fwarm of loofe and floating ima- 
ginations to moleft us. Duppa. 

Intefline war no more our paffions wage, 
Ev'n giddy factions hear away their rage. 

2. Contained in the body. 

Inicftine tone, and ulcer, cholick pangs, 
And moon-ftruck madnefs. Milton's Par. Loft. 

A wooden jack, which had almott 
Loft, by difufe, the art to roaft, 
A fuddea alteration feels, 


Pope. 


Increas'd by new intefige wheels, Swift. 
3- Domeftick, not foreign. I know not 


whether the word be properly ufed in 
the following example of Shake/peare: 
perhaps for mortal and inteftine fhould be 
read mortal internecine. 

Since the mortal and intefine jars 
*Twixt thy feditious countrymen and us, 
It hath in folemn fynods been decreed, 

T’ admit no traffick to our adverfe towns. © Shak. 
But God, or Nature, while they thus contend, 
To thefe inteftize difcords put an end. Dryden. 

She faw her fons with purple death expire, 
And dreadful feries of intefine wars, 
Inglorious triumphs and dithonett fears. Pope. 
INTE'STINE. æ. f. [inteftinum, Lat. intefline, 
Fr.) The gut; the bowel: moft com- 
monly without a fingular. 
The iateffines or guts may be inflanicd by an 
acrid fubftance taken inwardly. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
To INTHRA'LL. v. a. [in and thrall.) 
To enflave; to fhackle; to reduce to 
fervitude. A word now feldom ufed, at 


leaft in profe. 

What though I be inthra//'d, he feems a knight, 
And will not any way difhonour me. Shak. 

The Turk has fought to extinguith the ancient 
memory of thofe people which he has fubjected and 
inthrall'd. Raleigh. 

Authors to themfelves in all 

Both what they judge, and what they chufe; for fo 

I form’d them free, and free they mutt remain 

‘Till they émthral/ themfelves. Milton's Par. Loft. 

= She foothes, but never can inthrall my mind: 

Why may not peace and love for once be join’d? 

Prior. 

InTHRA/LMENT. 2». f. [from inthrall.] 

Servitude; flavery. 

Mofes and Aaron, fent from God to claim 
His people from iathralment, they return 
With glory and fpoil back to their promis’d land. 

Milton. 

To IwtHro'ne. v. a. [in and throne.) To 

raife to royalty; to feat on a throne: 
commonly enthrone. 

One, chief, in gracious dignity ‘arhron’d, 

Shines o’er the reft. i Thomfon’s Summer. 
INTIMACY. n. f. [from intimate.] Clofe 
familiarity. 

It is in our power to confine our friendfhips and 
intimacies to men of virtue. Rogers. 

INTIMATE. adj. [intimado, Spani; in- 
timüs, Latin. } 
t. Inmoft; inward; inteftine. 
They knew not 
That what I mention’d was of God, I knew 
From intimate impulfe. Milton's Agoniftes. 

Fear being fo intimate to our natures, it is the 

ftrongett bond of laws. Tillotfon, 
z. Near; not kept at diftance. 

Mofes was with him in the retirements of the 
Mount, received there his private inftru€ions; and 
when the multitude were Mindere away from any 
approach, he-was honoured’ with an intimate and 
immediate admiflion. South, 

3. Familiar; clofely acquainted, 

United by this fympathetick bond, 

You grow familiar, intimate, and fond. Rofcommon. 
UNTIMATE. a. fo. (intimado, Spanith ; in- 
Aney" French; jutinw, Latin.) A 


INT 


familiar friend; one who is trufted with 
our thoughts, 

The defign was to entertain his reafon with a 
more equal converfe, aflign him an intimate whofe 
intellect as much correfponded with his as did the ` 
outward form. Gov. of the Tongues 

To INTIMATE. v. a. [éntimer, French 7 
intimare, low Latin.] ‘To hint; to point 
out indire¢tly, or not very plainly. 

Alexander Van Suchten tells us, that by a 
way he intimates, may be made a mercury of copper, 
not of the filver colour of other mercuries, but green. 

Boyle. 

The names of fimple ideas and fubftances, with 
the abftract ideas in the mind, intimate fome real 
exiftence, from which was derived their original 
pattern. Locke. 

’Tis the divinity that ftirs within us; 

"Tis Heav’n itfelf that points out an hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man. Addifon's Catos 
INTIMATELY. adv. [from intimate.] 
1. Clofely ; with intermixture of parts. 
The fame economy is obferved in the circula- 
tion of the chyle with the blood, by mixing it is- 
timately with the parts of the fuid to which it is 
to be alfimilated. r Arbuthnot, 
Nearly ; infeparably. 7 
Quality, as it regards the mind, has its rife fiom 
knowledge and virtue, and is that which is » ore 
effential to us, and more intimately united with is. 
a : Addifon’s SpeGater. 
3- Familiarly; with clofe friend{hip. 
IntTIMA'TION. 2. f. [ixtimation, Fr. from 
intimate.) Hint; obfcure or indireét de- 
claration or dire€tion. 
_ Let him ftri€tly obferve the firt. itirrings and 
intimations; the firft hints and whifpers of good and 
evil that pafs in his heart. South, 

OF thofe that are enly probable we have fome 
reafonable intimations; but not a demonttrative 
certainty. Woodward. 

Befides the more folid parts of learning, there 
are teveral little éztimations to be met with on me- 
dals, Addifon, 

Inrimg, adj: Inward; being within the 
mafs; not being external, or on the fur- 
face; internal. Not ufed. 

As to the compofition or diifolution of mixed 
bodies, which is the chief work of elements, and 
requires an intime application of the agents, water 
hath the principality and excefs over earth. 

Digby on Bodies. 

To ĪNTI'MIDATE. v. a. [intimider, French; 

in and timidus, Lat.) To make feartul; 
to daftardize; to make cowardly. 

At that tribunal ftands the writing tribe, 

Which nothing can intimidate or bribe; 
Time is the judge. Young, 

Now guilt once harbour’d in the confcious brea(t, 
Intimidates the brave, degrades the great. Irene. 


INTUIRE. n. fi [integer, Lat. entier, Fr. 
better writtenentire, which fee, and all 
its derivatives.] Whole; undiminished ; 
broken. : 

The lawful power of making laws, to command 
whole politick focieties of men, belongeth fo property 
unto the fame intire focieties, that for any prince to 
exercife the fame of himfelf, and not either by exprefs 
commiffion immediately and perfonally received trom 
God, or elfe by authority derived at the firft from 
their confent upon whole pesfons he impofes laws, 
it is no better than mere tyranny. Hocker. 


Invi‘reness. x». f [from satire; better 
entirenc/s.| Wholenefs ; integrity. 
So (hall all times find me the fame; 
You this ‘ntirene/s better may fulfil, 
Who have the pattern with you Rill. 
I'nro. prep. [én and to. ] 
1. Noting entrance with regard to place ;, 
oppofed to out of. 


Water introduces into vegetables the matter it bears 
along with it. Woodward's Nat. Aif. 
6Ra Acrid 


Ze 


Donne, 


INT 


INT 


Acrid fubftances, which pafs into the capillary JIEN TO'I BRANT. adj. [intolerants Fr.] Not 


tubes, muft irritate them into greater contraction. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


2. Noting entrance of one thing into | 


another. 

If iron will acquire by mere centinuance an ha- 
bitual inclination to the fite it held, how much 
more may education, being a conftant plight and 
inurement, induce by cuitom good habits i/o a rea- 
fonable creature? Wotton. 

‘lo give life to that which has yet no being, s 
to- frame a living creature, fafhion, the parts, and 
having fitted them-together, toput imtosthem a living 
foul. Locke. 

3. Noting penetration beyond the outfide, 
or fome aétion which reaches beyond 
the fuperficies or open part. 

To look into letters already opened or dropt is held 
an ungencrous act. j Pope. 

4» Noting inclufion real or figurative. 


They have denominated fome herbs folar and fome 
lunar, and fuch like toys put /xfo great words. 

Bacon. 

5. Noting a new ftate to which any thing 
is brought by the agency of a caufe. 


Compound bodies may be refolved into other fub- 
ftances than fuch as they are divided into by the fire. 
Boyle. 

A man muft fin himfelf into a love of other mens 
fins; for a bare notion of this black art will not carry 


him fo far. South. 
Sure thou art born to fome peculiar fate, 

When the mad people rife againit the ftate, 

To look them into duty; and.command 

An awful filence with thy lifted hand. Dryden. 


It concerns every man that would not trifle away 
his foul, and foot himfelf into irrecoverable mifery, 
with the greateft ferioufnels to enquire into thefe 
matters. Tilletfon. 

He is not a frail being, that he fhould be tired 
into compliance by the force of affiduous application. 

Smalridge. 

In hollow bottoms, if any fountains chance to rife, 
they naturally fpread themfelves info lakes, before 
they can find any iffue. Addifon on Italy. 

It would have been all irretrievably loft, was it not 
by this meaas collected and brought jazo one mals. 

Woodward. 

Why are thefe pofitions charged upon me as their 
fole author; and the reader led into a belief, that they 
were never before maintained by any perfon of virtue? 

Atterbury. 

It is no ways congruous, that God fhould be al- 
ways frightening men into an acknowledgment of 
the truth, who were made to be wrought upon hy 
calm evidence. Atterbury. 

A man may whore and drink himfelf izto 
Atheifm’; but it is impoffible he fhould think him- 
felf into it. Bentley. 

INTOLERABLE. adj. (intolerabilis, Latin; 
intolerable, French. | 

jì. Infufferable; not to be endured; not 
to be borne; having any quality in a de- 
gree too powerful to be endured. 

If we bring into one day’s thoughts the evil of 
many, certain and uncertain, what will be and what 
will never be, ourload will be as intolerable as it was 
unreafonable. Taylor. 

His awful prefence did the crowd furprize, 

Nor durft the rath fpe€tator mect his eyes; 

Eyes that confefs’d him born for kingly fway, 

So fierce, they flath’d intolerable day. Dryden. 

Some men are quickly weary of one thing: the 


ady | : Oued r 
fame ftudy long continued in is as intolerable to INTRERCTABLE. 


them, as the appearing long in the fame clothes is to 


a court lady. Locke. 
From Param's top th’ Almighty rode, 
Iniclerable day proclaim’d the God. Broome, 


2. Bad beyond fufferance. 

INTOLERABLENESS. m. f. [from éntolera- 
ble.) Quality of a thing not to be en- 
dured. 

INTO'LERABLY. adv. [from intolerable. | 
To a degree beyond endurance. 


4 


enduring ; not able to endure. 

Too great moifture atfeéts human bodies with one 
clals of difeafes, and too great drynefs with another ; 
the powers of human bodies being limited and 
intolerant of excefics. Arbuthnor. 

Toln'romMB. v. a. [in and timb.) ‘To 
inclofe in a funeral monuiment ; to bury. 

What commandment had the Jews forthe ce- 
remony of odours ufed about the bodies of the dead, 
after which cuftom notwithitanding our Lord was 
contented that his own molt precious blood fhould be 
intomb’d ? Hooker. 

Is’e night's predominance or the day's hame, 
That darknefs does the face of earth tomb ? 

Shake/peare. 

Mighty heroes, more majeftick (hades, 

And youths intomb’d before their father’s eyes. 
Dryden. 


To I'NTONATE. v. a. [éntono, Latin. | To 


thunder. Dia. 


INTONATION. n. f. [istonation, Fr. from 


intonate.| The ac of thundering. Did. 
To INTO'NE. v. n. [from iaton, or rather 
from tone; intonner, Fr.) To make a 


flow protracted noife. 
So {wells each windpipe; afs intones to afs 
Harmonick twang. Pope’s Dunciad, 


To INTO'RT. V. a. [iatortuo, Latin.| ‘To 


twit; to wreath; ro wring. 

The brain is a congeries of glands, that feparate 
the finer parts of the blood, called animal fpirits : 
and a-gland is nothing buta canal varioufly intorted 
and wound up together. Arbuthnot. 

With rev’rent hand the king prefents the gold, 
Which round th’ iztorted horns the gilder roll’d. 


Pope. 


To INTO'XICATE. v. a. [in and toxicum, 


Lat.] ‘To inebriate; to make drunk. 

The more a man drinketh of the world, the more 
it intoxicaterb; and age doth profit rather in the 
powers of underftanding, than in the virtues of the 
will and affections. Bacon. 

As with new wine intoxicated both, 

They. fwim in mirth, and fancy that they feel 
Divinity within them breeding wings, 
Wherewith to fcorn the earth. 

My early miftrefs, now my ancient mufe, 
That ftrong Circean liquor ceafe t’ infufe, 
Wherewith thou did't intoxicate my youth. 

Denbam. 

What part of wild fury was there in the bacchanals 
which we have not feen equall’d, if not excecded by 
fome intoxicated zealots? Decay of Piety. 

Others, after having done fine things, yet fpoil 
them by endeavouring to make them better; and 
are fo intoxicated with an earnet defze of being 
above all others, that they fuffer themfelves to be 
deceived, Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

Vegetables by fermentation are wrought up to 
fpirituous liquors, having different qualities from the 
plant; for no fruit taken crude has the intoxicating 
quality of wine. Arbuthnot, 

Intoxica'tion. n. f. [from intoxicate.) 
Inebriation; ebriety; the a@ of making 


drunk ; the ftate of being drunk. 
That king, being in amity with him, did fo burn 
in hatred towards him, as to drink of the lees and 
dregs of Perkins’s intoxication, who was every where 
elie detected. Bacon, 
Whence can this proceed, but from that befotting 
intoxication which verbal magick bzings upon the 
mind. South. 
adj. (intradabilis, Latin ; 
intraitable, French. | 
1, Ungovernable ; violent; ftubborn; ob- 


ftinate. 
To love them who love us is fo natural a paffion, 
that even the molt intractable tempers obey its furce, 
Rogers. 


Milton. 


2. Unmanageable; furious. 
By what means ferpents, and other noxious an} 
more intraétable kinds, as well as the more innocent 
and ufeful, got togethgrs Woodward. 


INTRENCHANT. adj. 


INT! 


| [NTRA CTABLENESS, #. fe [from intrace 


table.) Obftinacy p perverfenefs. 
Intra‘craBLy. adv. [from intra@able.} 
Unmanageably ; ftubbornly. 
IntRANQUILLITY. 2 f. [in and tranquil 
lity.) Unquietnefs ; want of reft. 
JaCtations were ufed. for amufement, and allay in 


conftant pains, and torelieve that iatranguillity which 
makes men impatient of lying in their beds. Temple. 


INTRA'NSITIVE. adj. | intranfitivus, Latin. | 
[in grammar.) A verb sxtranfuive is that 
which fignifies an action, not conceived 
as having an effect upon any object; as, 
curro, | run. Clarke's Latin Grammar. 

INTRANSMU'TABLE. adje [in and tran/- 
mutable.) Unchangeable to any other 
fubftance. 


Some of the moft experienced chemifts do affirm 
quickfilver to be intranfmutable, and therefore calt 
it liquor æternus. Ray on the Creation. 

ToINTRE/ASURE. V. a. [in and ireafure.] 
To lay up as in a treafury. 
There isa hiitory in all men’s lives, 
Figuring the nature of the times deceas’d ; 
The which obferv’d, aman may prophefy, 
With a near aim, of the main chance of things 
As yet not come to lite, which in their feeds 
And weak beginnings be fatrea/ured. Shakefp. 
To INTRENCH. v. n- [in and trencher, Fr.) 
To invade; toencroach; to cut off part 
of what belongs to another; with om. * 

Little I defire my fceptre fhould ixtrench on God's 
fovereignty, which is the only king of men’s con- 
{ciences. K. Charles. 

That crawling infe&t, who from mud began, 
Warm'd by my beams, and kindled into man ! 
Durit he, who does but for my pleafure live, 
Intrench on lovey my great prerogative. Dryden. 

We are not to intrench upen truth in any conver- 
fation, but leat of all with children. Locke. 

ToINTRENCH. V. a. 
1. To break with hollows. 
His face 
Deep fears of thunder had imtrench’d, and care 
Sat on his faded cheek. Milton's Par. Loft. 


2. To fortify with a trench: as, the allies 
were iztrenched in their camp. 

[This word, which 
is, I believe, found only in Shake/peare, 
is thus explained: The intrenchant air 
means the air which fuddenly encroaches 
and clofés upon the fpace left by any 
body which had paffed through it, 
Hanmer. 1 believe Shake/peare intended 
rather to exprefs the idea of indivifibility 
or invulnerablenefs. and derived sntren- 
chant, from in privative, and treacher, to 
cut; iatrenchant is indeed properly not 
cutting, rather than xat 2o be cut; but this 
is not the only inftance in which Shake- 
fpeare confounds words of active and 
paffive fignification.] Not to be divided ; 
not to be wounded; indivifible. 

As eafy may ft thou the éatrenchant air 
With thy keen {word imprefs, as make me bleed, 

SLake/peare. 
[nTRENCHMENT. n. fe [from irztrench.] 
Fortification with a trench. 
INTRE'PID. adj. [inirepide, Fr. intrepidus, 
Lat.] Fearlefs; daring ; bold; brave, 

Argyle 

Calm and intrepid in the very throat 
Of fulphurous war, on Tenier’s dreadful field. Tdcm/, 
IntrePipity. #. fe [intrepidtte, Fre] 
Fearleffnefs; courage; boldnefs. 

I could not fufficiently wonder at the fatrepidity 
of thefe diminutive mortals, who durit venture to 
walk upon my body, without trembling. Gulliver, 

INTRE- 


INT 


'INTREPI'DLY. adv. [from iztrepid.] - Fear- 
lefsly ¿"boldly ;-daringly. ` l 
* ‘iHe takes the globe for the fcene; he launches 
forward ixtrepidly, like, one to whom ‘no place is 
new. Pope. 
I'nrricacy. xe fi [fromintricate.| State 
of being entangled; perplexity ; invo- 
lution; complication of faéts or notions. 
The part of Ulyfles in Homer's Odyffey is much 
admired by Ariltotle, as perplexing that fable with 
very agreeable plots and iztricacies, by the may ad- 


ventures in his voyage, and the fubtilty of his be- 
haviour Addifon. 


INTRICATE, adj. [intricatus, Latin. } 
Entangled; perplexed; involved; com- 
plicated ; “obfcure. 

~ Much ofthat we are to fpeak may feem to a num- 
ber perhaps tedious, perhapsoblcure, dark, and intri- 
Cale. cr. 

His ftile was fit to convey the molt éatricare bufi- 
nefs to the underitanding with the utmoft clearnefs. 

Addifon. 

Yo I'xtricare. [from the adje@tive.] To 

` perplex; to darken. Not proper, nor in 
ufe. 

Alterations of firnames, have fo fntricoted, or 
rather obfcured, the truths of our pedigrees, that it 
will be no little hard labour to deduce them. Camden. 

I'ntricaTeLy. adv. [from intricate. | 
With involution of one in another; with 
perplexity. 

That variety of faQions.into which we are fo in- 
tricately engaged, gave occafion to this difcourfe. 

Swift, 

['NTRICATENESS. 2. f. [from intricate. | 
Perplexity ; involution ; obfcurity. 

He found fuch fntricatenefs, that he could fee no 
way to lead him out of the maze. Sidney. 

INTRIGUE. x. J. (intrigue, Fr.] 

1. A plot; a private tranfaćtion in which 
many parties are engaged; ufuaily an 
affair of love. 

Thefe are the grand intrigues of man, 

Thefe his huge thoughts, and thefe his vatt defires. 
Flatman, 

A young fellow long made love, with much artifice 
and intrigue, toa rich widow. Addifon’s Guardian, 

The hero of a comedy is reprefented victorious in 


all his éwirigues, — Swift, 
Now love is dwindled to imirigne, 
And marriage grown a money league. Swift. 


2. Intricacy; complication. Little in ufe. 
Though this vicinity of ourfelves to ourfelves can- 

Not give us the full profpe& of ail the imrigues of our 
nature, vet we have much more advantage to know 


ourfelves, tban to know other things without us. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


3. The complication or perplexity of a 
fable or poem; artful involution of 
feigned tranfaCion. 

As caufes are the beginning of the action, the 
oppofite defigns againit that of the hero are the mid- 
die of it, and form that difficulty or intrigue. which 
makes up the greateft part of the poem. Pope. 

Jo INTRIGUE. v. n. (intriguer, Fr. from 
the noun.] To form plots; to carry on 
private defigns, commonly of love. 

INTRIGUER. n. J. [intrigueur, Fr. from in- 
trigue.) One who bufies himfelf in pri- 
vate tranfactions; one who forms plots ; 
one who purfues women. 

I defire that imtriguers will not make a pimp. of 


my lion, and convey their thoughts to one another, . 
Addifen, 


Intri'cuincLy. adv. [from intrigue] 
With intrigue; with fecret plotting. 

INTRI'NSECAL, adj. [intrinfecus, Lat. 
intrinfeque, Kr. This word is now gene- 
tally written sxtrinfical, contrary to etymo- 


INT 
1. Internal ; folid; natural ; not accidental ; 


not merely. apparent. 

Thefe meafure the lawsof God not by the intrin- 
Jecadgoodnefs and equity of them, but by reluctancy 
and oppofition which they find in their own hearts 
againttthem, Tillotfon. 

The near and intrinfecal, and convincing argu- 
ment of the being’of God, is from human nature it- 
felf, Bentley. 

Z. Intimate; clofely familiar. Out of ufe. 

He falls into fntrinfecal fociety with Sir John 

Graham, who difuaded him feom marriage. 
Wottcn. 

Sir Fulk Greville was a man in appearance ix- 
trinfecal with him, or at leait admitted to his me- 
lancholy hours. Potten. 

IntTei‘NSECALLY. adv. [from intrinfecal. | 


t. Internally ; naturally; really. 
A Jye isa thing abfolutely and sntrinfecally evil. 
South, 

Every ane of his pieces is an ingot of gold, ixtrin- 

fecally and folidly valuable. Prior. 
2. Within; at the infide. 

In his countenance no open alteration ; but the lefs 
he fhewed without, the more it wrought éztrin/e- 
cally. Ultor. 

If once bereaved of motion, matter cannot of itfelf 
acquire it again; nor till it be thruft by fome other 
body from without, or intrinfeca/ly moved by an im- 
material felf-active fubftance that can pervade it. 

=? Bentley. 
INTRI'NSICK. adj. [intrinfecas, Lat. ] 
1. Inward; internal; real; true.: 

Intrinfick goodnefs confills in accordance, and fin 
in contrariety tothe fecret will of God, as weil as to 
his revealed. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

2.. Not depending on accident; fixed in 
the nature of the thing. 

The difference between worth and merit, ftrictly 
taken; that, is a man’s intrinfick, this, his cur- 
rent value. Grew, 

His fame, like gold, the more ’tis tried 
The more thall its éatrinfick worth proclaim. Prior. 

Beautiful as a jewel fet in gold, which, though it 
adds little to éatrinfick value, yet improves the luftre, 
and attracts the eyes of the beholder. Rogers. 

Intri'NsecaTe. adj. [This word feems 
to have been ignorantly formed between 
intricate and intrinjecal.| Ferplexed; en- 
tangled. Not in ufe. 

Such fmiling rogues as thefe, 

Like rats, oft bite the holy cords in twain, 

Too intrinfecate unloofe.  Shakefp. King Lear. 
Come, mortal wretch, 

With thy fharp teeth this knot intrinficate 

Of life at once untye. Shak. Antony and Clecpatra, 

Jo INTRODU'CE. v. a. [introduco, Lat. 
introdutre, French. } 

1. To conduct or uther into a place, dr to a 

erfon. 

Mathematicians of advanced fpeculations may 
have other ways to introduce into their minds ideas of 
infinity. — Locke. 

2. To bring fomething tnto,notice or prac- 
tice. 

This vulgar error whofoever is able to reclaim, he 
thall im:rcduce a new way of cure, preferving by 
theory as well as practice. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

An author who thould imtroduce a {hort of words 
upon the Rage, would meet with fmall applaufe. 

Broome, 

3. To produce; to give occafion to. 

Whatfoever intrceduces habits in children, deferveg 
the care and atrention of their governurs. Locke. 

4. To bring intoswriting or difcourfe by 


proper preparatives. 
li he wili introduce himfelf by prefaces, we cannot 
help it. Layer's Trial, 


INTRODUCER.. f [intrcdudeur, Fr. from 
introduce. | 

1. One who conduéts another to a place or 

1 perfon, 


IN T 


z. Any one who brings any thing „into 
practice or notice. j 

The beginning of the Earl of Effex I muf attri- 
bute to, my lord of Leiveiter; but yet.as an intro. 
ducer ot {upporter, not as a teacher. Potten. 

lt is commonly charged upon the army, that the 
bealtly vice of drinking to excefs hath been lately, 
from their example, reftored among us; but who- 
ever the introducers were, they have fucceeded to a 
miracle, Swifta 

[NTRODU'CTICN. u. f [introduđãion, Fr. 
intrcdudiio, Lat.) 

1e ‘The act of conducting or ufhering to any 
place or perfon ; the ftate of being u hered 
or conducted. 

2. ‘The att of bringing any new thing 
Into notice or practice. 

The arcbithop ot Canterbury had purfued the im 
troduction of the liturgy and the canons into Scot= 
land with great vehemence. Clarendon. 

3. The preface or part of a book contain- 
ing previous matter. 

Inrropu'ctive. adj. [introdudif, Fr. 
from intrèduce.) Serving as the means 
to fomething elfe. 

The truths ot Chrif crucified, is the Chriftian’s 
philofophy, and a good life is the Chriftian’s Logick ; 
that great inttrumental introduéfive art, that mutt 
guide the mind into the former. South. 

INTRODUCTORY. adj. [from introductus, 
Lat.] Previous; fervying as a means to 
fomething further. 

This introdu€ory difcoufe itfelf is to be but an 
effay, not a book. Boyle. 

INTROGRE'SSION. n. f. [introgreffio, Lat. } 
Entrance; the att of entering. 

INTRO'IT. 2. f. [introit, Fr.) The begin- 
ning of the Mafs ; the beginning-of-pub- 
lick devotions. ; 

In TROMUSSION, x./f. | intromifio, Lat.] 

te The act of fending in. 

If fight be caufed by intromiffon, or receiving in 
the form of that which is feen, contrary fpecies or 
forms fhould bs received confufedly together, which 
Ariftotle fhews to be abfurd. Peachum. 

All the reafon that | could ever hear alleged by the 
chief fa€tora for a general itromiffion of all {ets and 
perfuafions into our cuinmunion, ts, that. thofe who 
feparate irom us are Riff and obit.nate, and will not 
fubmit tothe rules of our church, and that theretore 
they fhould be taken away. South, 

2. In the Scottifh law. The a& of inter- 
meddling with another's effects; as,’ he 

feall te broght to an account for bis intro- 
miffions with Juch an efiate. 

ToVNTROMIT. vea. | twtromitto, Lat. 

1. To fendin; tuletin; to admit. 

2. To allow to enter; to bethe medium by 
which any thing enters. 

Glafs in the window étromits light without cold 
to thofe in the room. Holder | 

Vinged bodies and liquors refleét fome forts of rays, 
and intromit or tranfmitother forts. Newton, 

To ÎNTROSPE'CT. v. a. [introfpedus, Lat. ]} 
To take a view of the infide. 

INTROSPE’CTION. ae /.{from iztro/ped.] 
A view of the infide. 

‘The actings of the mind or imagination itlelf, by 
way of reflection or ‘mtrofpection ot themfeives, are 
difcernible by man. Hale. 

J was torced ta make an intro/pe&ion into my own 
mind, aud into that tea of beauty which I have 
formed in my own imagination. Dryden. 

[NTROVE'NIENT. adj. [intro and vento, 
Latin.) Entering; coming in. 

Scarce any condition which is not exhauited and 
obfcured, from the cominixture of introvenient nae 
tions, either by commerce or conquett, Browne 


To IN TRUDE, w. x. [intrudo, Latin. 


1. To 


° INT à 


1.- To come in unwelcome by a kind of 
violence; to enter without invitation or 


permiffion. 
Thy years want wit, thy wit wants edge 
And manners, to /ntrude where I am grac'd. 
Shakefp. 
The Jewifh religion was yet in poffeffion; and 
therefore that this might fo enter, as not to infrude, 
it was to bring its warrant from the fame hand of 
omnipotence. Sceuth. 


2. It is followed by ox before perfons, or | 


perfonal poffeffions. 
Forgive me, fair one, if officious friendthip 
¥ntrudes on your repofe, and comes thus late 
"To greet you with the tidings of fuccefs. Rowe. 
Some thoughts rife and ixtrude upon us, while we 
Thun them; others fly from us, when we would hold 
them. Watts, 
3. To encroach: to force in uncalled or 


unpermitted : fometimes with info. 

Let no man beguile you of your reward, in a vo- 
Juntary humility, and worthipping of angels, fatra- 
ding into thofe things which he hath notfeen, by his 
flethly mind. Col. ti. 18. 

Yo Intru'pe. v. a. To force without 
right or welcome; commonly with the 


reciprocal pronoun. 

Not to intrude one’s felf into the myfteries of 
Bovernment, which the princes keep fecret, is repre- 
ented by the winds fhut up in a bull hide, which 
the companions of Ulyffes would needs be fo foolith 
as to pry into. Pope. 

JnTRU'DER. m f. [from intrude.) One 
who forces himfelf into company or 


affairs without right or welcome. 
Unmannerly ixtruder as thou art! Shakefpeare. 
Go, bafe intruder! over-weening flave ! 
Beftow thy fawning fmiles on equal mates. Shak. 
They were but intruders upon the poffeffion, du- 
sing the minority of the heir; they knew thofe lands 
sere the rightful inheritance of that young lady. 
Davies on Ireland, 
Will you, a bold intruder, never leatn 
“Fo know your bafket, and your bread difcern ? 
Dryden, 
She had feen a great variety of faces: they were 
all Qrangers and intruders, fuch as the had no ac- 
guaintance with. Locke. 
The whole fraternity of writers rife up in arms 
againit every new intruder into the world of fame. 
Addifon’s Freebolder. 
Intru'sion. z. S- [iastrufion, Fr. intrufio, 
Lat. 
a- The act of thrufting or forcing any 


thing or perfon into any place or ftate. 
Many excellent ftrains have been joftled off by the 
Intruficns of poetical fictions. ` Brown. 
The feparation of the parts of one body, upon the 
Intrufon of another, and the change from reit to 
Motion upon impulfe, and the like, feem to have 
fome connection. Locke. 
2. Encroachment upon any perfon or place; 
unwelcome entrance; entrance without 


invitation or permiffion. 

I think myfelf in better plight for a lender than 
you are, the which hath fomething. emboldened 
me to this unfeafoned imtrufion; for they fay, if 
money go before, all ways do lie open. 

Shakefpeare, 

Frogs, lice, and flies, muft all his palace fill 
With loath’d intrufion. Milton's Paradife Loft, 

How's this, my fon? Why this intrifian ? 

Were not my orders that I fhould be private ? 
; Addif. Cato. 

I may clofe, after fo long anfetru/ion upon your 
meditations. Wake's Preparation for Death. 

3. Voluntary and uncalled undertaking of 
any thing. 

It will be faid, I handle an art no way fuitable 
either to my employment or fortune, and fo (tand 
charged with /mrrujiex and impertinency. Wotton. 

Jo Intru'st. v. a. [in and truf.) To 
treat with confidence ; to charge with 


any fecret commilhon, or thing of value ; 


INT 


as, We intruf another avith fomething ; or 


we intruft {omething zo another. 


His majcfty had a folicitous care for the payment 
of his debts ; though in fuch a manner, that none of 
the duke's officers. were ixtrw/led with the knowledge 


of it. Clarendon. 
Receive my counfel, and fecurely move; 

Intrufi thy fortune to the pow'rs above. Dryden. 
Are not the lives of thofe, who draw the fword 

In Rome's defence, iatruffed to our care? Adif. 


He compofed his billet-doux, and at the time 
appointed went to sxtry/ it tothe hands of his eon- 


fident. , Arbuthnot. 
Insrua‘'TIon. m: f [intuiius, iutueor, Lat.] 


1. Sight of any thing; ùfed commonly of 


mental view. . Immediate knowledge. 
At our rate of judging, St. Paul had paffed fos a 


molt malicious perfecutor; whereas God faw'he did. 


| ToINVA'DE, v.a. [izvado, Latin. } 


it ignorantly in unbelief, and upon thatdsruiticn hadi 


mercy on him. Government of the Tongue. 
The truth of thefe propofitions we know by a bare 


fimple iztwiticn of the ideas, and fuch propofitions are 


called felf-evident. Locke. 
2. Knowledge not obtained by dedu@ion 


of realon, but inftantaneoufly accompany-, 


ing the ideas which are its object. 


All knowledge of caufes is deduttive ; for we know 


none by fimple intuition, but through the mediation 
of their effects; for the caufality itlelf is infenfible. 
Glanville, 
Difcourfe was then almoft as quick as intuition. 
South, 
He their fingle virtues did furvey, 
By intuition in his own large breatt. 
Intru'rrive. adj. [intuitivus, low Lat. intu- 
itif. Fr. ] 
t. Seen by the mind immediately without the 
intervention of argument or teftimony. 
Immediate perception of the agreement and difa- 
greement of two ideas, is when, by comparing them 
together in our minds, we fee their agreement or 
difagreement; this therefore is called intuitive know- 
ledge. Locke. 
Lofty flights of thoughts, and almoft /ntwis've per- 


ception of abftrufe notions, or exalted difcoveries of 


mathematical theorems, we fometimes fee exiftent in 

one perfon. Bentley. 
2. Seeing, not barely believing. 

Faith, beginning here with a weak apprehenfipn 


of things not feen, ended with the intuitive vifion of 


God in the werl i to come. _ Hecker, 
3. Having the power of difcovering truth 
immediately without ratiocination. 

The rule of ghoitly or immaterial natures, as 
fpirits and angels, is their intuitive intellectual 
judgment, concerning the amiable beauty and high 
goodne!s of that object, which, with un(peakable joy 
and delight, doth fet them on work. = Hooker. 

The foul receives 
Difeurfive or /a/uitive. Miiton. 
INTUITIVELY, adv. [intnitivement, Fr.] 
Without deduction of reafon; by imme- 


diate perception. 

That our love is found and fincere, that it cometh 
from a pure heart, and a good confcience, and a faith 
unfeigned, who can pronounce, faving only the 
fearcher of all men’s hearts, who alone intuitively 
doth know in this kind who are his? Hooker, 

God Almighty, who fees all things intuitively, 
does not want logical helps. Baker on Learning. 

InTUME'SCENCE. } z. f. [intumefcence, Fr. 
INTUME'SCENCY. § intumefto, Lat. ] Swell; 
tumour; the aét or {tate -of felling. 

According to the temper of the terreous parts at the 
bottom, as they are more hardly or eafily moved, 
they varioufly begin, continuc or end their intume/- 
cencies, Brown. 

This fubterranean heat caufes a great rarefaction 
and intumefcence of the water of the abyls, putting 
it into very great commotions, and occafions an 
earthquake, Woodward. 

InvuRGs'scence. 7. f. [in and urgenco, 
Lat. 


felling, 


: 


Dryden. 


Swelling; the at or ftate. of, 


INV 


inturge/cencies cauled firlt at the bottom, and carry- 

ing the upper part of it before them. Brown. 
Inru'se. m. f. [intu/us, Lat.) Bruife. 

She did fearch the fwelling bruze, 

And having:fearchd the intu/e deep, 

She bound it with her fcarf, 
ToIntwi'ne. va, [in and twine. ] 
1. To twift, or wreath together. 

This opinion, though falfe, yet imtwined with a 
tre, that the fouls of men do never perith, abated 
the fear of death in them, __ Hooker, 

2. To be inferted by being wreathed or 
twifted. 

The veft and veil divine, 

Which wand’ring foliage and rich flow’rs intwine. 

7 Dryden. 


Spenfers 


1. To attack a country; to make an hoftile 


entrance. 
He will invade them with troops. Habs. 
Should he ixuade any part of their country, he 


would foon fee that nation up in arms. Knolles. 
With dang’rous expedition they invade 
Heav’n whofe high walls fear no aflauit. Milton, 


Thy race in times tocome 
Shall fpread the conquefts of imperial Romei; 
Rome, whofe afcending tow'rs fhall heav’n invade, 
Involving earth and ocean in her fhade. Dryden, 
Encouraged with fuccefs, he ‘rvades the province 


of philofophy. Dryden. 
fn vain did nature’s wife command 

Divide the waters from the land, 

If daring hips, and men prophane, 

Invade th’ inviolable main. Dryden, 


2. To attack; to affail; to affault. 
There thall be fedition among men, and invading 
one another; they {hail not regard their kings. 
2 Efdras, 
Thou think’ ’tis much, that this contentious 
ftorm 
Invades us to the fkin; fo ‘tis to thee: 
Rut where the greater malady is fix'd, 
The leffer is fcarce felt. Sbake/peare's King Lear, 
3- To violate by the firt act of hoitility ; 


to attack, not defend. 
Your foes are fuch, as they, not you, have made; 
And virtue may repel, though not invade. Dryden, 


INVA'DER, #y. [from invado, Latin. ] 
1. One who enters with hoftility into the 


poffeffions of another. 

The breath of Scotland the Spaniards could not 
endure; neither durft they, as invaders, land in 
Ireland. Bacon, 

Their piety 
In tharp conte(t of battle found no aid 
Againtt invaders. Milton's Paradife Lof. 

That knowledge, like the coal from the altar, 
ferves only to embroil and confume the facrilegious 
invaders. Decay of Pietys 

Were he loft, the naked empire 
Would be a prey expos’d to all invaders. 

Denham's Sophy. 

The country about Attica was the molt barren of 
any in Greece, through which means it happened 
that the natives were never expelled by the fury of 
invaders. Swift, 

Secure, by W illiam’s care, let Britain ftand; 

Nor dread the bold éavader’s hand. Prior. 

Efteem and judgment with {trong fancy join, 

To call the fair invader in; 
My darling favourite inclination, too, 
All, all confpiring with the foe. 

2. An affailant. 


3. Encroacher ; intruder. 
The fubftance was formerly comprifed in that un- 
compounded ttyle, but afterwardsprudently enlarged 
for the repelling and preventing heretical érvaders, 


Granville. 


Hammond. 
INVALE'SCENCE. , f> [invalefto, Latin. } 
- Strength; health; force. Dia. 


INVA'LID. adj. (invalide, French; in- 


validus, Latin.] Weak; of no weight or _ 


COvency. 
Bcney But 


Not by attenuation of the upper partof the fea, bat 
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pf at? ' But this I urge, 
Admitting motion in the heav’ns, to hew 
“Invalid, that which thee to doubt it mov'd. 


Jo INvVAa'LIDATE. a a, [from invalid. | 
To weaken; to deprive of force or efi- 
cacy. 

‘fo ixvalidate fuch a confequence, forie things 
might be fpecioufly enough alledged. Boyle, 
‘Tell a man, paffionately in love, that he is 
jilted, bring a fcore of witneffes of the falfehood 
of his miftrefs, and it is ten to one but three kind 
«~ words of her’s, hall sava/idate all their teftimonies. 


ere. 
Invati/pe. z. f- [French.] One difabled 
by ficknefs or hurts. 

What beggar in the invalides, 

With lamenefs broke, with blindnefs fmitten, 

_ ‘With'd ever decently to die? Prior, 

Ixvaci'pity. x. f. [inv and validity ; inva- 
lidité, Fr.) 

1, Weaknefs; want of cogency. 

2. Want of bodily ftrength. This is no 
Englifh meaning. 

He ordered, that none who could work should be 
idle; and that none who could not work, by age, 
ficknefs, or invalidity, ould want. Temple. 

Inva’LuaBLy. adj. {ix and waluable.} Pre- 


cious above eftimation; ineftimable. 

The faith produced by terrour would not be fo 
free an act as it ought, to which are annexed all 
the glorious and invaluable privileges of believing. 


IN V 


By gafsing nations hated and obey'd, 
Lords of the defarts that their {words had made. 
f Arbuthnot. 


Milten. Inve'CTIVE. 2. f. [imvedive; French ; in- 


vediva, low Latin. ] 
1. A cenfure in fpeech or writing; a re- 
proachful accufation. 

Plain men defiring to ferve God as they ought, 
but being not fo fkilful as to unwind themfelves, 
where the fnares. of glofing fpeech do lie to entangle 
them, are in mind not a little troubled, when they 
hear fo bitter ineeGives againft that which this 
church hath taught them tu reverence as holy, to 
approve as lawful, and to obferve as behoveful. for the 
exercife of Chriftian duty, Hooker. 

Uf we take fatyr, in the general fignification of the 
word, for an iaveéive, ’tis almoft as old as verte, 

Dryd, Juv. 

2. [tis ufed with again/. 

So defp’rate thieves, all hopelefs of their lives, 
Breathe out irveGives 'gainft the officers. 

Shake/p. Henry V1. 

Cafting off refpe@, he fell into bitter inved?ives 
againf? the French king. Bacon's Henry VIL. 

3. Lefs properly with at. 

Whilit we condemn others, we may indeed be in 
the wrong; and then all the izveé?ives we make at 
their fuppofed errours fall back with a rebounded 
force upon our own real ones. Decay of Piety. 


Inve’ctive. adj. [from the noun.| - Sa- 
tirical; abufive. 
Let him rail on; let his srvedive mufes 
Have four-and-twenty letters to abufe. Dryden. 


Atterbury. | Inve'CTIVELY. adv. Satirically ; abufively. 


INva'RIABLE. adj. [in and varius, Lat. 
invariable, F.) Unchangeable;, conftant. 
Being not able to defign times by days, months, 
or years, they thought beft to determine thefe 
alterations by fome known and invariable figns, and 
fuch they conccive the rifing and fetting of the 
fixed ftars. : Brown. 
-~ The rule of good and evil would not appear uniform 
and invariable, but different, according to men’s 
different complexions and inclinations. | Atterbury. 
Inva'RIaBLENESS. x. /. [from invariable. | 
Immutability ; conftancy. 
Inva/riaBLy. adv. [from invariable.) Un- 
changeably ;- conftantly. 
He, who fteers his courfe invariab/y by this rule, 
takes the fureft way to make all men praife him. 
Atterbury. 
Inva’ston. n, f. [invafion, French; invafo, 
Latin. } 
1. Hoftile entrance upon the rights or pof- 


felons of another; hoftile encroachment. 
We made an inuvafion upon the Cherethites. 
1 Sam. xxx. 
Reafon finds a fecret grief and remorfe from every 
invafien( that. fin makes upon innocence, and that 
muft render the firft entrance and admuiifion of fin 
uncafy. South. 
The nations of th’ Aufonian fhore 
Shall hear the dreadful rumour from afar, 
Of arm'd inmvafion, and embrace the war. 
Dryden's Æu: 
William the Conqueror invaded England about 
the year: 1069, which means this; that taking the 
duration from our Saviour’s time ‘till now, for one 
entire length of time, it fhews at what diftance this 
invafion wai, from the two extremes. Locke, 


2. Attack of a difeafe. 


What demonftrates the plague to be endemial. to 
Egypt, is its /zvafion and going off at certain feafons. 


~ 


Arbuthnot, . 


Inva'sive. adj. [from invade.) Entering 
hoftilely upon other men’s poffeffions ; 
not defenfive. , 

I muft come clofer to my purpofe, and not make 
more invafrve wars abroad, when, like Hannibal, I 
am called back to the defence of my country. 

Dryden. 

Let other monarchs, with ‘mvafve bands, 
Icin their people,.and extend theis lands ; 


Thus moft invedively he pierceth through 
The body of the country, city, court, 
Yea, and of this our life; {wearing that we 
Are mere ufurpers, tyrants. Shakefpeare, 


To INVE'IGH. w. a. [invebo, Latin.) ‘To 


utter cenfure or reproach: with againft. 
1 cannot blame him for inveighing ío tharply 
agairft the vices of the clergy in his age. Dryden, 
He inveighs feverely againf? the folly of parties, 
in retaining igoundrels to retail their lyes. Arbuthnot. 
INVEIGHER. 2. f. [from ixveigh.] Vehe- 
ment railer. 
One of thefe inverghers againft mercury, in feven 
weeks, could not cure one fmall herpes in the face, 
Wifeman. 
To INVE'IGLE. v. a. (invogliare, Ital. 


Minfhews; aveugler; or enaveugler, Fr. 
Skinner and Junius.) To perfuade to 
fomething bad or hurtful; to wheedle ; 


to allure; to feduce. 
Mott falfe Dueffa, royal richly dight, 
That eafy was to inveigle weaker fight, 
Was, by her. wicked arts and wily fkill, 
Too falfe and ftrong for earthly {kill or might. 
Fairy Queen. 
Achilles hath ixveizled his fool from him. 
Shake/peare. 
Yet have they many baits and guileful fpells, 
To imveigle and invite th’ unwary fenfe 
Of them that pafs unweeting by the way. Milton. 
Both rightable 
T?’ inveigle and draw in the rabble. Hudibras. 
Thole drops: of prettinc{s, fcatteringly {prinkled 
amongi{t the creatures, were defigned to exalt our 
conceptions, not isveigle or detain our paffions. 
Boyle. 
I leave the ufe of garlick to fuch as are inveigled 
into the goutby the-ufe of too much drinking. 
Temple. 
The imveigling a woman, before fhe is'ĉome to 
years of difcretion, fhould be as criminal as the fe- 
ducing of her before the is ten years old. Spe€?ator. 


INVEIGLER. x. f. [from inveigle.] Seducer; 


deceiver; allurer to ill. 


Being prefented tothe Emperor for his admirable 
beauty, the prince clapt him up as his /nucigser, 


Sandys. 
ToINVE'NT, v.a. [izventer, Fr, invenio, 
Latin. ] 
2 


INV 


t; Todifcover; tofindout; to excogitate; 


to produce fomething not made before. 
The fubftance of the fervice of God, fo far forth 

as it hath in it any thing more than the law of reafon 

doth teach, may not be invented of men, but mutt 

be received from God himfelf. \ Hocker. 
By their count, which lovers books invent, 

The {phere of Cupid forty years contains. Spenfer. 
Matter of mirth enough, though there were none 

She could devife, and thoufand ways invent 

To feed her foolith humour and vain jolliment. 

Fairy Queen. 

Woe to them that ‘vent to themfelves initruments 


of mufick. Amos. 
We may invent 

With what more forcible we may offend 

Our enemies. Milton. 


In the motion of the bones in their articulations, 
a twofold liquor is prepared for the inunétion of their 
heads; both which make up the moft apt mixture, 
for this ufe, that can be invented or thought Wien, 
2 e 
Ye fkilful mafters of Machaon’s race, a 
Who Nature’s mazy intricacies tracey 
‘By manag’d fire and late invented eyes. Blackmore. 
But when long time the wretches thoughts refin’d, 
When want had fet an edge upon their mind, 
Then various cares their working thoughts em- 
ploy’d, : 
And that which each invented, all enjoy’d. Creech. 
The fhip, by help of a fcrew, invented by 
Archimedes, was launched into the water, 
Arbuthnot. 


2. To forge; to contrive falfely ;. to fabri- 


cate. 
l never did fuch things as thofe men have ma- 
licioufly invented- againit me. | Sufan. xiii. 
Here is a ftrange figure invented, againit the 
plain fenfe of the words. _ Stilling fleet. 
3. To feign; to make by the imagination. 
I would invent as bitter fearching terms, 
With full as many figns of deadly hate, 
As lean-fac’d envy in her loathfome caye. Shak. 
Hercules’s meeting with Pleafure and Virtue was 
invented by Prodicus, who lived before Socrates, and 
in the firft dawnings of philofophy. Addifon. 
4. To light on; to meet with. Not uftd. 
Far off he wonders what them makes fo glad: 
Or Bacchus’ merry fruit they did invent, 
Or Cybel’s frantick rites have made them mad. 
Spenfer. 
Inve’nror. 2. f. [from inventeur, French. ] 
i. One who produces fomething new; a 


devifer of fomething not known before. 
As a tranflator, he was juft; as an inventor, he 
was rich. Gartb. 
2. A forger. 
Inve'nTION. 2.f. (invention, French ;. in- 
ventio, Latin. ] 
1. Excogitation ;-the a@ or power of pro- 
ducing fomething new. 
O for a mufe of fire, that would afcend 
The brighteft heaven of invention! 
By improving what was writ before, 
Invention labours lefs, but Judgment more. > 
Rofcopetton. 
Invention is'a kind of mufe; which, bing pof- 
feed Of the other advantages common to her, Miters, 
and’ being’ warmed by. the fire: of Apollo, is raifed 
higher than the reit. Drydens: 
Mine is th’ ¿mvertior of the charming lyre: 
Sweet notes and heav’nly numbers 1 infpire. 
Dryden, 
Fhe chief excellence of Virgil is judgment, of 
, Homer isinvention. Popa 
2. Difcovery., » | 
Nature hath provided feveral glandules ‘to.feparate 
fpittle from. the. bluod, and no lefs than four:pair 
of channels to convey it into the mouth, whichyare 
of a late ivention. and called dyus falivales 
Ray on the Creations 


Shake/ps 
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3. Forgery; ‘fiction. 
We hear our bloody coufins, not confeffing 
Their cruel parricide, tilling their hearers 


With frange invention. Shake/p, Macher 


INV 


The arts with all their retinue of leffer trades, 
hiftory and tradition tell us when they had their 
beginning; and how many of their inventors and 
iaventreffes were deified. ; Burnet. 

Cecilia came, 
Inventrefs of the vocal frame; 
The (weee enthufiatt, from her facred tore, 
Enlarg'd the former narrow bounds. Dryden. 


Invelrse. adj (inverfe, Fr. imver/us, Lat. ] 


INV 


Af thou can’ft accule, 

Do it without invention fuddenty. 
4. The ching invented. 

The garden, a place not fairer in natural orna- 
ments than artibcial isvemtions. Sidney. 

‘PK’ invention all admir'd; and each how he 

To he th’ inventor mife’d, fo eafy it feem’d 
Once found, which yet unfouud moft would have 


Shakefp. 


thought d 
Impoffible, Mitton's Paradife Loft.| Inverted; reciprocal: oppofed to direé?. 
Ixvolntive. adj. (inventif, Pre from} It is fo called in proportion, when the 
invent. | fourth term is fo much greater than the 


third, as the fecond is lefs than the firft; 
or fo much lefs than ‘the third as the 


fecond is greater than the firft. 

Every part of matter tends to every part of matter 
with a torce, which is always in a direét proportion 
of the quantity of matter, and an inverfe duplicate 
proportion of the diftance. Garib. 

INVE'RSION. Ze fe [inwerfion, Fr. inverfio, 
Latin. 

tr. Change of order or time, fo as that the 
laft is firt, and firft laft. 


If he {peaks truth, it is upon a fubtle inverfion of 
the precept of God, to do good that evil may come 
of it. Brown. 

Tis jutt the irverfon of an act of parliament; 
your lordthip firit figned it, and then it was paffed 
a:nong the lords and commons. Dryden, 

2. Change of place, fo that each takes che 


room of the other. 

To INVERT. v. a. |izverto, Latin. ] 

t. To turn upfide down; to place in con- 
trary method or order to that which was 


before. 
With fate ixverted, hall I humbly woo ? 
And fome proud prince in wild Numidia born, 
Pray to accept me, and forget my fcorm! Waller, 
Atk not the caufe why fullen Spring 
So long delays her flow’rs to bear, 
And Winter ftorms intert the year. Dryden. 
Poefy and oratory omit things e(fential, and invert 
times and aétions, to place every thing in the moft 
affecting light. Watts. 
2. To place the laft firft. 
Yes, every poet is a fool ; 
By demonftration Ned can thew it: 
Happy, could Ned’s inverted rule 
Prove cvery fool to bea poet. Prior. 
3. To divert; to turn into another chan- 
nel; to imbezzle. ‘Inftead of this convert 


or iatervert is mow commonly ufed: 
Solyman charged him bitterly with: frversing his 
trealurcs to his own private ule, and having lecret 
intelligence with his enemies. f 
Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
INVE/RTEDLY. adv. [from inverted.) In 


contrary or reverfed order. 

Placing the forepart of the eye to the hole of 
the window of a darkened room, we have a pretty 
landtkip.of the objects abroad, Inuertedly painted on 
the paper, on the back of the eye. Derbum. 
To Inve'st. v. a. [inveftir, Fr. inveflio, 

Latin. | 
1, ‘To drefs; to clothe; to array. Yt has 

in or with before the thing fuperinduced 

or conferred. 
Their gefturefad, 

Invefi in lank lean checks and war-worn Coats, 

Prefented them unto the gazing moon, 

So many harrid.ghottseo Shuakefp. Merry V. 

Thou,qwith a mande didttvzve? 
The, riting world of waters. Milten. 
Let thy-eyes thine forth in their full luttre; 
Invefi them with thy loves, puton 
Thy choicett looks. Dinbam's Sophy. 


2. ‘lo place in poffeffion of a rank or office. 


When we fanétily or hallowchurches, that which 
we'do is only to teltify that we make them places of 
public refort, that) we imu God himfeif witb 
them, aad that we fever them from common ules. 


1. Quick at contrivance; ready at expe- 


dients. 
Thofe have the inveativef heads for all purpofes, 
and roundelt toagues in all matters. Afcham 
Vhat inventive head 
Her latal- image from the temple drew, 4 
The Geeping guardians of the caftle flew. Dryden, 
“Fhe iwveative god, who never fails his part, 
Infpires the wit, when once he warms the heart. 
Dryden. 
2« Having the power of excogitation or 


fiktion. 
" As he had an iaventive brain, fo there never 
lived any man that believed better thereof, and of 
himfelf. Ralcigs. 

Reafon, remembrance, wit, inventive atts 
No nature, but immortal, can impart. Denbam. 

ĪNVE'NTOR. 2./f. (inventor, Latin. } 
1. A finder out of fomething new. 
written likewife inventer. 

We.have the ftatue of your Columbus, that dif- 
coveredithe Welt Indies, alfo the inventor of hips: 
your Mon':, that was the investor of ordnance, and 
of gunpowder. - Bacon. 

Studious they appear 
Of arts that polith life; iaventors rare, 
Unmindful’of their maker. Miltcn’s Paradife Lef. 

Why are thefe pofitions charged upon me as their 
fole author and inventor, and the reader led into a 
belief, that they were never before maintained by 
any perfon of virtue ? Atterbury. 

2. A contriver; aframer. In anill fenfe. 

In this upthot, purpofes miftook, 

Fall’n on th’ ixventers’ heads. 


It is 


Shakefpeare. 

InvENTORIALLY. adv. [from inventory, 
whence perhaps imventorial.) In manner 
of ‘an inventory. 


To divide faventoriaily, would dizzy the arith- 
' metick of memory. Shakefp. Hamlet, 


INVE’NTORY. z.. [inventoire, French ; 
inventorium, Lat.| Anaccount or cata- 


logue of moveables. 
L found, 
Forfooth, an inventory, thus importing, 
The feveral parcels of his plate. Shakefp. 
The leannefs that affli€s. us, the objet of our 
mifery, is as an imventury to particularize their 
abundance, our fufferings is a gain to them. 
j Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 
Whoe'er looks, 
For themfelves dare not go, o'er Chcapfide books, 
all find their wardrobe’s inventory. Denne. 
Mv were of much confequence to have fuch an in- 
ventory of nature, wherein, as, on the one hand, 
‘nothing fhould be wanting, fo, nothing repeated on 
the other. Grew's Mufeum. 

In Perfia the daughters of Eve are reckoned in 
the inventory of their goods and chattles; apd it is 

` ufual, when a man fells a bale of filk, to tofs half a 
|, dozen women into the-bargain. Addifon. 
Jo 'ln'ventory. v. a, [inventorier, Fr. | 

To regifter; to place in a catalogue. 

T will give ‘out divers fchedules of my beauty: 
it hall’ be inventoried, and every particle and utenfil 
Jabeli'd. Sbake/p. 

A man looks on the love of his friend as one of 
‘the richeit poffefliuns: the philofopher thought 
friends were to be inventoried as wellas goods, > 

Gov. of the Tongue. 

INVE'NTRESS. se fo Linventrice, Fre from 

inventor. | “A female that invents, 


4. To confer; to 


Inve’STIENT. 


To INVE'STIGATE. 


Hocker. }, 


INY 


After the death of the other.archbithoa, Lew'ss 
invefied in that highdignity, and fea ee bets 
at Lambeth. Clarendon, 

The practice of all ages, and countsies, hath 
been to do honour to thole who are favefed with’ 
publick authority. Auerdury. 


3. ‘Yo adorn; to grace; as clothes or orna- 


ments. 
Honour muft * 
Not unaccompanied, invef him only ; 
But figns of nubdlenefs, like ttam, thail thine 
On all defervers. Shakefp, Macteth. 

The foolith, over-careful fathers for this engrofs’d 

The canker’d heaps of ftrong atchieved gold; 
For this they have beea thoughtful to ino? 
Their fons with arts and martial exercifes. Sdake/p. 

Some great poteptate, 

Or of the thrones above; fuch mzjefty 
Invefts him coming. Mikron. 
give. 

If there can be found fach an inequality between 
man and man, as there-is between man and beait, 
or between foul and body, ät irvefierb a might of 
government. Bacon, 


5. To enclofe; to furround fo as to in- 


tercept fuccours or provifions: as, the 
enemy swvvefied the town. 
adj. [imveftiens, Latin. | 
Covering; clothing. 
The thells ferved as plafms or moulds to this fand, 
which, when confolidated and freed from is imveflicnt 


shell is of the fame thape as the cavity of the theil. 
Woodward. 


Inve'stT1GABLE. adj. [from izveftigate.| To 


be fearched out; difcoverable by rational 
difquifition. 

Finally, im fuch fort they are ixucfigabie, that the 
knowledge of them is gencral; the world hath always 
been acquainted with them. Hocker. 

In doing evil, we prefer a lefs good belore a 
greater, the greatnels whereof is by reafon invzfil- 
gable, and may be known. Hocker, 
v, a. [invefigo, 

Latin.], To fearch out: to find out by 

rational difquifition. 

Inve tigate the variety of motions and figures made 
by the organs for articulation. Helder on Speech. 

From the prefent appearances invcfiigate the 
powers and forces of nature, and from thele account 
tor future obfervations. Cheyne. 

InvestTica'TION. 2. f [invefligation, Fte 
invefigatio, Latin. 

L. The aét of the mind by which unknown 
truths are difcovered. 

Not only the invePigation of truth, but the com- 
munication of it aifo, is often praétifed in fuch a 
method as neither agrees precifely to fyathetick or 
analytick. Watts. 

Progrefiive truth, the patient force of thought 
Irveftigation calm, whole filent powers 
Command the world. Thomfon's Summer, 

2. Examination. 

Your travels I hear much of: my own Mall 
never more be ina ftrange land, but a diligent in- 
veftigation of my own territories. Pope tu Swift, 

Invelsri ture. a. f. [French.] . 
1. The right of giving poffetfion of any 
manour, office, or benefice. 

He had refufed to yield up to the pope the jr- 
vefliture of bifhops, and collation of ecclefiatticad 
dignittes within his dominions. Raleigh's Ejjays- 

2. The aét’of giving poffeffion. | 
INVESTMENT. 2. fe [iz and vefiment.} 

Drefs; clothes; garment; habit. 

Ophelia, do not believe his vows; for they are 

brokers, i 
Not of that dye which their irvefments thew. 
Shake/p. 
You, my lord-archhifhop, 
Whole fee is by a civil peace maintained, 
Whole beard the filver hand of peace hath touch'd, 
Whole learning’and’good letters peace hath tutor'd, 
Whofe white davefments gure innocence, 


INV 

` The dove, and every bleffed fpirit of peace g 

‘Wherefore do you fo ill traoflate yourfelt 

Out of the fpeech of peace, that bears fuch grace, 

Inio the harth and boilitious tongue of war ? 

Stakcfpeare. 

Inve'TERACY. x. f. [snveteratio, Latin. | 
1. Long continuance of any thing bad; 


obftinacy confirmed by time. 
The inveteracy of the people's prejudices com- 
' pelied their rulers to make ufe of ail means for re- 
ducing them. è Addifon. 
2. [in phyfick.] Long continuance of a 


_ difeafe. 3 
INVE'TERATE. adj. [inveteratus, Latin.) 
1. Old; long eftablifhed. 
~ ‘The cuftom of Chriftians was then, and had been 
a long time, not to wear garlands, and therefere 
that undoubtedly they did offend who prefumed to 
violate fuch a cuftom by not obferving that thing ; 
the very isveterate obfervation whereof was a law, 
fufficiest to bind all men to obferve it, unlefs they 
could thew fome higher law, fome law of Scripture, 
to the contrary. ocker. 
It is an inveterate and received opinion, that 
~ cantharides, applied to any part of the body, touch 
. therbladder, and exulcerate it. i 
i Bacon's Natural Iifery. 
2. Obftinate by long continuance. 
It is not every fintul violation of confcience that 
` can quench the fpirit ; but it muft be a long Mrvererace 
courle and cuftom of finning, that at length produces 
s and ends in fuch a curfed effcct. Sourh. 
He who writes fatire honeftly is nomore an enemy 
~ & the offender, than the phyfician to the patient, 
_ when he: prefcribes harth remedies to an inveterate 
difeafe. Dryden. 
In a well-inftituted {tate the executive power will 
never let abufes grow ixveterate, or multiply fo far 


that it will be hard to find remedies. Swift. 
Yo [NVETERATE. V. a. [inveterer, Yr. 


invetero; Lat.) To fix and fettle by long 
' continuance. | 

The vulgar conceived, that now there was an end 

given, and a confummution to fuperttitious pro- 
hecies, and to an ancient tacit expectation, which 
ad by tradition been infuled and ixveserated into 
“men's minds, Bacon, 

Let not Atheifts lay the fault of their fins upon 

human nature, which have their prevalence from 

` long cuftom and inveteruted habit. Bentley. 

Ixve'TeERATENESS, y. f.. [from inveterate:] 

Long continuance of any thing bad; 
obftinacy confirmed by time. 

As time bath rendered him more perfeét in the 
art, fo hath the int-eteratenc/s ot bis malice made him 

“more feady in the execution. ; 
Brown’s Vulgar Errours, 

Neither the iavereratene/s of the mifchief, nor 
the prevalency of the fathion, fhall be any excufe for 
thofe who will not take care about the meaning of 
their words. Locke, 

Invetera'TION. 7. f. [énveteratio, Latin. ] 
‘The a¢t of hardening or confirming by 
' Jong continuance. 

INVI'DIOUS. adj. [invidio/us, Latin. ] 

1. Envious; malignant. 

I thall open to them the interior fecrets of this 
mytterious art, without impofture or invidious te- 
ferves Euclyn. 

2. Likely to incur or to bring hatred. -T his 

is the more ufual fenfe. 

Agamemnon found it an itvidious affair to give 
the preference to any one of the Grecian heroes. > 

Broome. 

Not to be further tedious por gather srvidious, thefe 
are a few caufes which have contributed to the ruin 
of our morals. à Swift, 

Invi'piousty. adv. [from invidious. } 

m Malignantly ; envioufly. 

2. In a manner likely to provoke hatred. 

The clergy murmur againit the privileges of the 
‘laity; the latty ixvidion//y aggravate the iaimunities 
“of the clergy. i aW a Spratt. 


= Vol. 1. 


INV 
Invi'prousness. m. / [from invidtous.] 
Quality of provoxing envy or hatred. 

To Invi'corate. v. a. [in and vigour.] 

To endue with vigour; to ftrengthen ; 


to animate ; to enforce. 

The fpleen is introduced to frvigorare the finifler 
fide, which, dilated, would rather infirm and de- 
bilitate. Brown. 

Gentle warmth 
Difclofes well the earth's all-teeming womb, 
Invigorating tender feeds. Philips. 

I have lived when the prince, inftead of invigo- 
rating the laws, affumed a power of difpenfing with 
them. Addifon. 

No one can enjoy health, without*he feel a light- 
fome and invigorating principle, which fpurs him to 
action. Spečlator. 

Chriftian graces and virtues they cannot be, unlefs 
fed, invigorated, and animated by univerfal charity. 

Atterbury. 
Invicora’tion. 2. f. [from invigorate. ] 
1. The act of invigorating. 
2. The ftate of being invigorated. 

I find in myfelf an appetitive faculty, which is 
always in the very height of activity aud /xvige- 
ration. Norris. 

INVi/NCIBLE, adj. [imvincible, French ; 
invincibilis, Latin.} Infuperable ; uncon- 


querable; not to be fubdued. 

I would have thought her {pirits had been irvin- 
cible againtt all affaults of affection. — Shake/peure. 
Should he invade their country, he would foon tee 

that (rvincidle nation with their united forces up in 
arms. Knolles. 

|  Thefpirit remains invincible. Milton, 
_ That mittake, which is the confequence of in- 
wincible errour, fcarce deferves the name of wrong 
judgment. , Locke. 
If ap Atheift had had the making of bimfelf, he 
would have framed a conftitution that could have kept 
pace with his infatiable luft, been ixvincible by in- 
temperance, and have held out a thoufand years in a 
perpetual debauch. Bentley. 
ĪNVI'NCIBLENESS, x. /. [from invincibles] 

Unconquerablenefs ; infuperablenefs. 

Invi'Ncisyy. adv. [from invincible.| In- 


fuperably ; unconquerably. 

Ye have been fearlefs in his righteous caufe ; 
And as ye have receiv’d, fo have ye done 
Invincibly, Milton. 

Neither invitations nor threats avail with thofe 
who are invincibly impeded, to apply them to their 
benefit, Dec. of Piety. 

INVIOLABLE. adj. (inviolablė, French; 
inviolabilis, Latin. | 
1. Not to be profaned; not to be injured. 

“Thou, be fure, fhalt give account 
To him who fent us, whofe charge is to keep 
This place inviolable, and thefe from harm, Ailton. 

In vain did Nature’s wife command 
Divide the waters from the land, 

If daring fhips, and men prophane, 

Invade th’ srvioladle main; =” 

‘Th’ eternal fences overleap, 

And 'pafa at will the boundlefs deep. Dryden. 

Ye lampsiof heav'’n, he faid, and lifted high 
His hands, now tree; thou:venerable thy ! 
Inviolable pow'rs! ador’d with dread, 

Be all of you adjur’d. Dryden's Æn. 

This»birthr&ht, when our: author pleafes, muft 
and muft not be facred and inviolable, Locke. 


2. Notto be’broken. 9 ; 


The prophet David thinks, ‘that the very meeting 
of men together, and their accomapanying one arother 
to the houfe of God, fhould make the bond of their 
love fnfoluble, and tie them in’a league of inviolable 
amity. Hooker, 

See, fee, they join, embrace; ‘and feem to kifs, 


As if they vow'd fome league inviolable.  Shake/p. 
3. Infufceptible of hurt or wound. 
Th’ inviolable faints 
In cubick plalanxz firm advanc'dintire. Milten. 


Invi'otraBLY. ‘adv. “[from inviolable. | 
Without breach; without failure. 


Inv ) 

Mere acquaintance you have none: you have 
drawn.them all into a nearer line; and they whu 
have converfed with you, are for ever after invig= 
lably yours. Dryden. 
The true profeffion of Chriftianity invioludly 
engages all its tollowersito do good to ail men. Sprart. 
Invi'oLare. adj. [inviolate, Fr. inviolatus, 
Lat.] Unhurt; uninjured ; unprofaned; 


unpolluted ; unbroken. 
His fortune of arms was fill inviolate. 
Bacon’s Hen, VIL. 
But let inviolate truth be always dear l 
To thee, even betore friendihip, truth prefer. 
Denkbam. 


If the paft 
Can hope a pardon, by thofe mutual bonds 
Nature has Fard between us, which, though I a 
Have cancell’d, thou haft fill preferv’d inviolate : ~ 
I beg thy pardon, ! Denham's Sophy, 

My love your claim i#violate fecures ; 
Tis writ in fate, I can be only yours. Dryden. 

In all the changes of his doubrtul itate, i 
His truth, like Heav’n’s, was kept inviolate. 

Dryden, 

In'vious. adj. [ixvius, Latin.] _Impat- 

fable; untrodden. 

If nothing can oppugn his love, 
And virtue invisus ways can prove, 
What may not he confide- to do, 

That brings both love and virtue too? © Hudibras. 

Invistpi'uity. 2. f. [invifbilité; Fr. from 

invifible.| The ttate of being invifible ; 
imperceptible nefs to fight. 

_ | They may-be demonftrated to be innumerable, 
fubftituting thcir {mallnefs for the reafon of their in~ * 
viftbility. Ray. 

INVISIBLE. adj. [ixvifthle, Fr. invifi- - 

bilis, Latin] _ Not perceptible. by the 
fight ; nat to be feen. 

He was invifible that hurt me fo; 

Aad none invifible, but {pirits, can gos 
The threaden fails, 
Borne with th’ invifsb/e and creeping wind, 
Drew the huge bottoms to the furrow'd fea. P 
l Shakefpeare. ` 


Sidney, 


'Tis wonderful, 
That an invifble inftin&t fhould frame them i 
To loyalty uniearn’d, honour untaught..Séake/peare. 
To us ixvifible, or dimly feen, 
In thefe thy loweft works. Milton, 
He that believes a God, believes fuch a being as 
hathvall perfections; among which this is one, that 
he is a fpirit, and confequently that he is /nvifble, 
and cannot be feen. Tillotfon, 
It feems eafier to make one’s felf invifible to 
others, than to make another’s thoughts vifible to 
me, which are not vifible to himfelf. Locke. 
Invi'staLy. adv.’ [from invifible.] Im- 
perceptibly to the fight. 
Age by degrees inzifibly doth creep, 
Nor do we feem to die, but fall afleep. Denham. 
To Ixvi'scare. v. a. [ix and vifus, Lat.] 
To lime ; to intangle in glutinous matter. 
The camelion’s food being flies, it hath in the 
torgue a mucous and flimy extremity, whereby, upon 
a fudden emiffion, it invif/cates and intangleth thofe 
infedts,” Brown. 
Invira’tion. 2.. fe (invitation, Fr. in- ` 
vitatio, Lat.) The a& of inviting, 
bidding, or calling to any thing with » 
ceremony and civility. 
That other anfwer'd with a lowly look, 
| And foon the gracious invitation took, Dryden, 
LNvi'TATORY. adj. [from _invito, Latin j 
Ufing invitation; containing invitation. 
To INVITE. v.a., [izvito, Latin; invitere 
French. | | 
t. To bid; to afk to any place, particu- 
larly to one’s own houfe, with intreaty 
and complaifance. J 
It thou be incited of a mighty man, withdraw 


thyfelf.>. 6 ona Ecclef. 
* He comes invited by a younger fon. Miltone 
6S Whea 
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When. much company is invited, then pe as 

fparing as folfible of your coals. Swift. 

2. To allure; to perfuade; to induce by 
hope or pleafure. 

A war upon the ‘Furks is more worthy than upon 
„any other Gentiles, though facility and hope of 
fuccefs. might /auie Come ather chuice: Bacon. 

Nor art thou fuch 
Created, or fuch place haft here to dwell, 

As may not oft iuuite, though tpirits of heav’n, 
To vilit thee. Mikton's Paradife Erf. 

The liberal contributions fuch teachers met with, 
ferved Rill to ruite more labourers into that work. 

Decay of Piety. 

Shady groves, that eafy fleep invite, 

And after toilfome days a folt repofe at night. 

Dryd. Virgil. 

YoTxvi're. ve 2. (invito, Lat.] To ak 

or, call to any thing pleafing. 

All things invite ` ‘ 

Fo peaceful cauuleis, Milten. 
Invi'rer. æ. f [from invite.) He who 

Invites. 

They forcibly cut out abortive votes, fuch as their 

inviter? and encouragers moft fancied. King Charles. 

Honour was the aim of the guefts, and intereit 
was the fcope of the iaviter.  Smalridge’s Sermons. 

Wines and cates the tables grace, 
But mott the kind éaviser’s cheerful face, 
Pope’s Odyffey. 
Invi'rinecLy. adv, [from inviting.| In 
fuch a manner as invites or allures. 


1f he can but drefs up a temptation to look invi- | 


tingly, the bufinc& is done. Decay of Piety. 
Golnu'MBRATE. v. a. [inumbro, Latin. | 
"To fhade ; to cover-with fhades. Did. 
Inu'NCTION. x. f. finungo, inynctus, Latin. | 
‘Fhe act of fmearing or anointing. 

The wife Author of Nature bath placed on the 
rump two glandules, which the bird catches hold 
upon with hes bill, and fqueezes out an oily liniment, 
fit for the inun&icn of the feathers, and caufing their 
filaments to cohere. Ray. 


Inunpa'rion. x. f. [inundation, French ; 
inundatio, Latin. | 
1. The overflow of-waters ; flood; deluge. 

Inundation, fays Cowley, implies lefs than 

deluge. 

Her father cougts it daggerous, 

That the thoul give her forcow fo much {way ; 

Aad in his wifdom haltes our marriage, 

To ftop the inundation of her tears,  Shake/peare 
Fhe fae inyndation w2s not paft forty foot in moft 
ages; fo that fome few wild inhabitants of the 

woods efcaped. Facon. 
* Alt fountains of the deep,. 

Broke up, thall heave the ocean to ufurp 

Beyond all bounds, till inuadarion rife’ 

Above-the highest hills.  Milton”s Paradife-Lof. 

Phis inundation unto the: Egyptians happeneth 
when it is, Winterunto the. Ethiopians. 
= Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Your care ahout your banks infers a teary. 

Of threatening floods, and inundaticns near. Dryden, 

“No fwelling inundation hides the grounds, 


But cryftabeurrersts glide within their bounds. Gays- 


2. A confluence of any kind. 

Many good towns, through that ‘aundarion of the 

hih, were utterly waited. Spenfer. 

To lnvocaTe.v. a [invoco, Latin.) To 
invoke; to implore; to call upon; to 
pray to. 

Poor key-cold figure, ofa holy king! 
Be't lawful, that I invocate thy ghoft, 
‘To hear the lamentations of poor Anne, 

if, Dagon be thy gad, 

Go to his temple, javoeate his aid 
With folemncit.devotion. Milton’s Ageniftes. 

Here rather let me drudge, and earn my bread, 
“Fall vermin or the dratf of fervile food 
Confume me, aud oft irvecated death 


Hafen the welcome endof.all my. pains. 
Milton's Agoniftes. 


Shakefp. 


Invocation. y. fi (invocation, French; 
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imwocatio, Latin. 
1. ‘The a& of calling upon in prayer. 

I; not the name of ‘prayer ufual to figuify even all 
the feryice that ever we do unto God? And that for 
no other caufe, as I {uppofe, but to hew that there 
is in religion no acceptable duty, which devout in- 
vocation of the name of God doth nut either pre- 
fuppafe or inter. tloaker. 


2. The form of calling for the affiftance 
or prefence of any heing. 
My invocation is 
Honeft and fair, and in bis miitsefs’ game. Shuk. 
The propofition of Gratius is contained in a line, 
and that af jawacasion in half a line. Wafe. 
I will train myfeli to breath out this one invacg- 
ticn. Hewel. 
The whole poem isa prayer to furtune, and the 
invocation is divided between the two deities. 
Addifen on kaly. 

I'xveice. v. A [This word is perhaps 
corrupted from the. French word exvoyez, 
fend.} A catalogue of the freight of a 
fhip, or of the articles and price of goods 
fent by a factor. 

To Invo/ke. v. a, [iaveco, Latin; invo- 
quer, French.} To call upon; to implore; 
to pray to; to invocate. 

The powes I will izyoke dwells ia her eyes, 
Sidney. 
One peculiar nation to felest 
From all the relit, of whom to be invok’da Mikos. 
The (kilful bard, 
Striking the Thracian harp, invokes Apollos 
Fo make his hero-and himéelf immortal. 
Prior. 

Talyvo'Lve. v. a. {involvo, Latin.] 

1. To enwrap; to cover with any thiag cir- 
cumfluent. 

Leave a tinged bottom all inzsle’d 
With ftench and fmoke. Milton. 
No man could mifs his way to heaven, for want of 
light; and yet fo vain are they as to think they 
oblige the world by iavo/uing-it in darknefs. 
~a Decay of Piety. 
In a cloud involv’d, he takes his flight, 
Where Greeks and Trojans mix’d in mortal fight. 
oh y Dryden. 
2. Toimply; to comprife. 

l We cannaotdemonftrate thefe things fo as to fhew 

that the contrary neceflarily inzolwes.a contradiction. 
Tillotfon. 

3. To entwitt; to join. 

He knows his end with mine/nvoly’d, Milton. 

4- Fo take in; to, catch; to conjoiA. 

The gath’sing number,, as it moves, alongs 
Fnvolves a vat involuntary throng. Pope. 

Sin we fhould hate altogether; but our hatred of 
it may involve the perlon, which we {hould not hate 
at all. Spratt. 


Thomon? s, Summer. 


One death involees 
Tyrants and. faves. 
5- To entangle. 

This reference. of the name to a thing whereof we 
have no, idea, is, fo; far from helping:atyall, that it 
only ferves the more to /nvolwe us in difficulties. 

i Locke. 

As obfcure and imperfet ideas often ixvelve our 
realon, fo.do dubious words puzzle men’s reafon. 

; Locke, 
6. To complicate; to make intricate. 

Same invole'd. their fnaky. folds. Milton, 

Syliogifay is of neceffary ule, even to the lovers of 
truth, to: thes, them) the fallacies that are: often 
concealed in florid, watty, ur involved difcourfes. 


Locke. 

7. To blend; to mingle together contu- 
fedly. 

Earth with hell mingle and inwclve. Milton. 


Invo/LUNTARILY. adv. [from favolun- 
sary.) Not. by, chaice; not fpontans- 
oully. 


INV 


INVOLUNTARY. -adj [iarand value 
tarius, Latin; inxvoluxtaire, Frenchy} +" 
1. Not having the power of choice, 

The gath'ring number, asit moves along, — * 
Involves a vaft inuslniary throng, 

Who gently. draw, and ftruggling Jefs and lefs, . 
Roll in her vortex, and her pow’s conlets. Popes 
2. Not chofen; not donc willingly. 

“The forbearance of that action, conlequent to fucle 
command of the mind, is called voluntary; and 
whatloever action is performed without luch a 
thought of the mind, is called /evosuniary. Locke, 

But why, ah tell me, ah too dear! 

Steals down my cheek th’ involuntary tear? Pope. 
INVOLU'FION. u. f. [involutio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of involving or inwrapping. 
2. The ftate of being entangled; compli- 
cation. | 

All things are mixed, and caufes blended by mu- 

tual iurclutions. y Glanville. 
3. That which is. wrapped round any thing. 

Creat conceits are railed of the involutica or 
membranous covering called the Glly-how, fome- 
times found about the !xeads of children. 

brown's Fulgar Errours: 

To Inu're. v. a. [ix and ure.], Vo habi- 

tuate; to make ready , or: willing- by 

practice and cuftom; to accuitom. It 

had anciently «ith before the thing prac- 
tifed, now zo. 

Becaufe they fo proudly iofult, we muf alittle iwure 
their ears wt hearing how others, whom they 
more regard, are accuttomed to ufe the feif-fame lane 
guage with, us. Hicker. 

lf tbere might be added true art and leaming,. 
there would be as much difference, in maturity of 
judgment, between men therewith inured, and that. 
which now men are, as between men that are now 


and innocents. Hecker. 
"Fhat it may no painful work endure, 
It zo ftrong labour can itfelf iwure. Hubberd'’s Taleo 


England was a peaceable Kingdom, and but lately 
inured to the mild and goodly gevernment of the 
Confer. . Spenfer. 

The forward hand, Imur’d to wounds, makes wayi 
Upon the tharpeft fronts of the moftfierce. Daniel. 

Then cruel, by their {ports so blood inur’ 

Of fighting beafts, and men to beafts expos’d. 
Mitton. 
To inure 


Our prompt obedience: Milton’s Paradife Lof 

Theys who had been moit inur'di to bufinets,. 
had not in their lives even undergone fo great {a- 
tigue for twenty days together. Clarendon, 

We may irure ourfelves by cuftom u bear the 
extremities of weather witbout injury. Addifox. 

Inu/REMENT. xf [from inure.) Prace- 
tice; habit; ufe; cuftom ; frequency. 

If iroo will acquire by mere continuance a {e-- 
cret appetite, and habitual inclination tothe fte it 
held, then how much more may education, being: 
nothing elfe, but a contact plight and ixuremens,_ 
induce by cuftam gaod.habitsaiata a, reafouable crea. 
tures Ferron, 

To INUIRN. Va a. [in and urm]  Toin=; 
tomb; to bury. 
The fepulchre 
Wherein we faw thee quietly inuri’ d,~ 
Hath op’d its ponderous and-marble jaws 
To caft thee up again. Shake/peare’s Hamlet, . 
Amidft the tears of Trojan dames izurn'd, 
And by his loyal daughters truly mourn’d. Dryden. 
Inu'stion. 2 Jo (inufio Lat.) ‘The act 
of burning. | 
Inv'tine, adj. (inutile, Fr. inutilis, Lat.] 
Ufelefs ; unprofitable. 
To refer to heat and cold is a compendious: and 
inutile (peculation, Bacon's Natural Hiftary, 
Inutitity. 2. f- [innyiité, Fr. inutilitas,, 
Lat. J], Ufeleffnefs ; unprofitablenefs. 
Invu'LNERABLE. adj. (invulnerable, Fre 
invulnerabilis,. Lat. | Not to be wounded; 
fecuse from wound, 
i Our 
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~ ‘Gur Cartion’s malice vainly fhal! be fpent 
Agaiott th’ imvelrerable ciouds of heav'’n. 
Nor vainly hope ve 
To be trevmincrable ingen arms.; 
That mortal dint none can refift. 
Vanefla, though by Palas Caught, 
By love’ imvanerable thought, 
‘Searching in books’ for witdom's 4i4, 
Was in the very fearch betray’d. Swift. 
Jo Inwa' ti.’ O. a. [in aid wall.) ‘To 

-sinclófe or fortify with 4 wall. 

.. Three fuch towns in thofe places with the gar- 
sifons, would-be fo augmiented as they would bê able 
with little to jawas themieives ftrongly. 

. Spenyer cn Ireland, 
Unwarop. 


[/NWARDS. } adv. [iripeapd, Saxon. 


1.. Fowards the internal. parts; withing 
The parts: of living. creatures that! be more iw- 
wards, aourilh more than: the outward: fefh™ 


Shak. 


iton. 


Bacon's Natvval Hiffory, | 


The medicines which go to thefe magical oint- 
* ments are fo (trong, that iY Mhey'were ufed inwards 


upward we {peak and'prevail. 
Celettial light 
Shine irward, and tHE foul tbrougti all Her pow’ rs 
, Ieradiate. Milton, 
Unwarp, adh l 
1. Internal ; placed rot .on the outfide but 
within: 
Fi could not reft, but did his (tout heart eaty 
Aid walt his #reard gall with deep defpight. 


airy Queen. 
To each fmward part IR 
RM fhootsinvitible: Milton: 
Sicknefs, contributing nolefs than old agè to the 
fhaking down! this {catfolding of the body, may dif- 
cover the ward fracture more’ plainly. Pope. 
s: Reflecting ; deeply thinking. 
With outward fmiles their flatt’ry I receiv’d't 
But bent and inward to myfelf again 
Perpler’dy: thefe: matters brevolv’d; in vain: Prior, 
gy Intimate; domeftick; familiar. 


Though the'lord’of the liberty do'pain himfelf af 


he may to yield equalyuftice untovall, yet can there 
not but great’ abufeslurk in fo ivward and abfolute 
a privilege. Spenfer. 
All my inward friends abhorred me. 
1 ; . Fab, ax. 19: 
-4. Seated in the mind. 
Princes have but their titles for thefr glories, 
An outward honour for an inward toil; 
And for unfelt imaginations, 
They often feel a world of reftlefs cares. 
INWARD.. m fe 
1. Any thing within, generally the bowels. 
Seldom-hae'this fenfe angular. 
Then facrifieings laid 
Theinthards, and therrfat, with incenfé trewd 
On the cleit wood, and. all due rites pestorm'd. 
Milton. 
They efteem them moft-profitable, becaufe-of the 
great quantity of tat upon their dmwards. Mortimer, 


2. Intimate; neat acqtaintance. — Little 
ufed., 


Sit, I was an inward of hit;iady fellow was 
the duke; aadd-know the caufe'of ins withdrawing. 
t Sbake/peare. 
UNWARDLY. adv. {from-izeward.] 
1. In the heart; privately: 
Thatewhich inward/y cach man fkould’be,: the 
church ostwardlyought to tettiv: Hosier. 
I bleed sntuardlystor my lord. Shakefdeare. 
Mean time the king, thosh invarddphe nivurn’d ; 
In pomp triumphare to the town returin'd) 
Attendediby thetchiefs, = Dryden'i Knight*s' Tale. 
2 In the pacts within p internally. 


Shak. 


Hecker. 


Let Benedick, like covered firey 
Confume away in fighs, wate irwardly. Sbake/p. 
Cantharidés he prefcribes both ait i and /x- 
wa raly A rbuthnot, 
2, With inflexión or coficavity. 
I'nwaRDNess. x. f.. {from ixward.] In- 
timacy ; familiarity. 
. You know, my imwardnefs and love 
Is very much unto the prince and Claudio. Shak. 
To INWEAVE. preter. swore or inweaved, 
part. pall. rawove, imwe ot inweaved, 
[in and weave: | 
1. ‘To mix any thing in weaving, fo that 
it forms part of the texture. 
_A fair border, wrought of fundry flowers, | 
Tnwover with an ivy winding trail, Spenfer. 
~~ Down they caft 
Their crowns, inwove with amaranth and gold. 
> Milton. 
_ And'o’er (fe palls of purple grain unfold 


Rich tap'ttry, ftitlen’d with irwoven gold. Pope. 


2. To intertwine; to complicate. 


The roof 7 , 
Of thicket covert was, imwoven hade. Bitton. 
To Enwo'op. v. a. [in and wood.) To 
hide in woods. Not ufed. 
He got out of the rivery inwooded himfelf fo as 


oInwra’p. v. a. [in and wrap. 

l1. To cover by involution; to involve. 
Andover them Arachne highrdid lift 

Her cunning web, and'{pread her fubtil net, 

dnwrapped in foul fmoak. 
This, as an amber drop fnwraps arbee,’ 

Covering, difcovers. your quick foul; that we 


| fee. i ee Jon 
2. To,perplex; to pazzfe' with difficulty 
obfcurity. d 
The: cafe is no fooner made than refolv’d: if it 
be made nòt imwrapped; but plainly and perfpicu- 
| oufly. hast adt ob l ; Baton. 
3. It is-doubtful whether the following ex- 
; dmplestfhould'not beevrap or inrap, from 
in and rap, rapio, Latin, to ravifi or 
tranfport. | ~ 
l'his pearl the gave'me F do feel’t and'fee’t ; 
And though ’tis wonder that entiraps me thus, 
Yetr'tis not madnefs, Sbake/peare. 
For if fuch holy fong 
Erwrapiour fancy long,’ ; 
Time will run back, and fetch*the’age’of gold: 
Milton. 
[te and wroughe, | 


ne 


~~. 


Inwro'ucur. aff: 
Adorned with work. 
Camus, reverend fire, went footing-flow, 
His mantle hairy and his bonnet fedge, 
Inwrought with figüres dim, and on the edge 
Like to that fanguine flower infcrib’d with woe. 
Milton. 
To Ixnwrt’ATHE. Ooae [it and wreath: | 
To futfound as with awreath. 
Bitid their refplendeng locks inwreath'd with 
beams. Mile. 
Nor lefs the palm of peace ixevreathes thy brow, 
Thom /on. 
JOB. xf. [A low word now much in 
ufe of which I cannot tell the etymo- 
logy.) 
1. Petty, piddiing, works) a piece of chance 
work. 
2. A’ low mean lucrative bufy affair. 
He was now with his old friends, like an old 
favourite of a cunning minifter after the joô is over. 
Arbuthnot, 
Nocheexissknown to blufh, no heart to throb, 
Save when they lofe a queftion, or aod, Pope. 
Such patents as thete never were granted with a 
view of being a job, tor the interctt of a particular 
perfon to the damage of the pubiick. Sefe. 
3. A fudden ftab with a fharp inftroment, 
Yo Jon. Te Ae 
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| Your, guinéa’sbut aguinea fill: 


the ladies lott the marking hisfportfulnefs.  Sidncy. | 
Jo'ckeY. m fA [from 
Fairy Queen. |. 
Mayitt your chrough’(hine front your D pA, GN 


or 


Joc 
1. To frike fuddenly with a fharp inften- 
ment. i? 

As an afs with a galled back was feeding ina 
meadow, a raven pitched upon him, and fat jobbing 
of the fore. L' Eftrange. 

2. To drive in a fharp inftrument. 

Let peacocké and turkey leave yobbing their bex. 

` Tuffer. 

The work would, where a (mall irregòlarity of 

ftuff fhould happen, draw or job the edge into the 


fluff. Moxon. 
To Jos. w. x. To play the ftockjobber ; 
to buy and fell as a broker. 


The judge fhall yo, the bithop bite the town, 
And mighty dukes pack cards for half a crown. Poge. 
Jon's tears. nef. An herb. Ainpworth, 
Jo'sBER. x. f [from job. 
1. A man who fells ftock im the publick 
funds. 
So caft it in the fouthern feas, - 
And view it through’ a jobber’s bills 
Put o3 what fpe€tatled you’ pleate, 
Swift. 
2. One who does chancework. 
Josperno'wL. #. f [moft probably from 
jobbe, ¥lemith, dull, and xz, Pnol, 
Saxon, a head.]. Loggerhead; blockhead. 
And like the worldy men’s yobdernow/s 
Turn round upon their earsy the poles. Fluiibras. 
| Jack, the dimi- 
nutive of Johu, comes Jatkey, or, as the 
Scotch, jockey, ufed for any boy, and 
articularly for a boy that rides race- 
iorfes. } | 
te A fellow that rides horfes in the race. 
Thefé were the’ wife’ ancients, who hezned up 
greater honours'on Pindat’s jvckies thann the poet 
himfelf. Addijon. 
2. A man that deals in horfes. 
30 A cheat; a trickith fellow. 
To Jockey. ù. æ. [front the'noun.] 
ite To juftle by riding againft one, 
2s ‘Fo’ cheat; to trick. 
JOCO'SE. aij. [jocolis, Lab} Merry; 
wageifh ; given to jet. 
Jf the fubje@ be’ facredy: all ludicrous’ turns, and 
Jocofe or comical airs} thould’ be excluded, left young 
minds learn to trifle with the’awftl folemnities’of 
religion, Watts. 
Joco'sery. adv, [from joof] Wag- 
gifhly ; in jelt; in game. 
Spondanus imagines, that Ulyffes. may’ poffibly 
{peak secofe/y, but in truth Ulytfes never behaves 
with levity, Broome. 
Joco'sentss.) s. f. [from pocok] Wag- 
Joco'srry. gery; merriment. i 
A’ laugh there is of contempt or indignation, as 
well’as of mirth oryorsfly: 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
JO'CULAR. adj. [jocularis, Lat.] Ufed 
in jeft; merry; jocofe; waggihis; not 
ferous: ufed: both of men and-things: 
Vhefe jocular flanders are often as miifchievous as 
thole of ueepelt defign. Government of the Torgu. 
The fatire is a dramatick poem ; the ttile isparthy 
ferions, ahd partly yocuiar. Dryden. 
Good Vellum, don’t he jocular. Aadifor. 
Jocuna’rity. æ f. [from yoculan] Mer- 
riment ; difpofition to jet. ) 
Dhe wits of thole ages’ were Mort of there of 
ours; when men. could mainraia inorintable faces, 
and perfift unaltcrably avthe efforts at yeculisiry 
Brown's Vulgar Ervours. 
JO'CUNND. aaye [ jocurtdus, Lat. } Merry 
| gays airy; livety. 
There's comfort yet; then be thou joc. 
as Shakef/peares 
Noyocund health, that/Denmatk drinks tosday, 
But the great cannon to the clouds thail tell. Shuke/p. 
They on their mirth and dance i 
Intent, with jocund mufick charm his ear. AZi/tax. 
@$2 Alexis 
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Alexis fhup’d his fellow-fwaias, . 

Their rural fports, and socand ftraine, Prior. 

Jolcunpiy. adv. [from jocund.) Mer- 
rily; gaily. 

He reat S of himfelf to leave it; 
ruined jocundly and pleafantly, and-danined accord- 
ing to his heart’s defire. : South. 

Te JOG. v. a. [fchocken, Dutch.] “To 
puh; to ake by a fudden impulfe ; to 
give notice by a fudden pufh. 

Now leaps he upright, jogs me aod cries, Do 

ou fee 
Yonder well-favour’d youth ? _ Denne. 

This faid, he de'd his good fteed nigher, 
And fteer’d him gently toward the fquire. Hudibras. 

J was pretty well pleafed while T expected, till 
fruition jogged me out of my pleafing lumber, and 
1 knew it was but al dream. Norris. 

Sudden 1 jogg’d Ulyfics,: who was Jaid 
Faft by my fide. Pope's Ody fey. 

To Joc. v. m. 
1. To move by fuccuffation; to move with 
{mall fhocks like thofe of a low trot. 

The door is open, Siry there lies good way, 

You may be jogging while your boots are green. 
Shake/p. 
Here lieth one, who did. moft truly prove 
That he could never die while he could move ; 
So hung his deftiny, never to rot 
While he might fill jog on and keep his trot. Milton. 
2. To travel idly and heavily. 
Fog on, jog on the foot-path way, 
And merrily heat the ftile-a, 

A merry heart goes all the day, 

Your fad tires in amile-a. Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 

Away they ‘trotted together: but as they were 
jogging on, the wolf fpy’d a bare place about the 
dog's neck. L’ Efirange. 

Thus they/cg on, ftill tricking, never thriving, 
And murd’ring plays, which they mifcall reviving: 


Dryden, 

Toc. ». f. [from the verb.] 

3. A pufh; a flight fhake; a fudden in- 
terruption by: a. puth or fhake;. a hint 
given by a pufh. 

As a leopard was valuing himfelf upon his party- 
coloured fkin, a fox gave him a jog, and whifpered. 
that the beauty of the mind was above that of a 
painted outfide. L' Eftrange. 

Nick found the means to flip a note into Lewis's 
hands, which Lewis as flily put into John’s pocket, 
with a pinch or ayog to warn him what he was about. 

Arbutbnor, 


but he is 


A letter when I am inditing, 
Comes Copid and gives me a jog, 
And J fill all the paper with writing 


Of nothing’ but fweet Molly Mog. Swift. 


2, A rub; a fmall top; an irregularity of 


motion. 
How that which penetrates all bodies without the 
leaft jog or obftru€tion, fhould imprefs a motion on 
any, is inconceiveable. Glanville's Scepfis. 
Jo'ccer. 2 f. [from jog.] Cne who 
moves heavily and dully. 
They, with their fellow joggers of the plough. 


Dryden. 
Jo Jo'ccie. w. x To fhake. 

In the head of man, the bafe of the brain is pa- 
rallel to the horizon; by which there is lefs danger 
of the two brains yoggling, or flipping out of their 
place. Derbam. 

Jo'HNAPPLE. 2. f 

A. jobnapple is a good relithed fharp apple the 
Spring following, when moft ctherfruiris fpent: they 
are fit for the cyder plantations. Morthmer, 

JoJo. v. a. | joindre, Fr.) 
‘ts. To add one‘to another in contiguity. 

Woe unto them that join houfe to houte, that Jay 
field to field. y Jfa. Avii. 

Join them one to another into one Rick. Ezek. 

The wall was joined together unto the half 

È ‘ Neb. iv, 9. 

2. Jo couple; to combine. 

In this faculty of repeating and, jolaing together. its 

ideas, the mind has great powcr, ocke, 


JO! 
3. To unite in league or marriage.» 
One only daughter heirs my crown and ftate, 
Whom not our oracles, nor heav’n, nor fate, 
Nor frequent prodigies permit to join 
With any native of the Aufonian line. 
Dryden's ZEn, 
4. To dath together; to collide; to cen- 
counter: this fenfe is to be found in 
the phrafe so join battle, ia which, battle 
fecms not to fignify fight, but troops in 
array, commitiere exercitus, though it may 
likewife mean fight, as, committere præ- 
Lum. 
When they joined battle, Iffacl was fmitten. 
J Sam, iV. Die 
They fhould with refolute minds endure, until 
they might joiz battle with theirencmies. Kvolles. 
5- To affociate. ) 
Go near, and joiz thyfelf to hischariot,. AGs. 
" Thou fhalt not be joined with them. in burial. 
Jfaiah. 
6. ‘To unite in one act. 
Our beft notes are treafon to his fame, 
Foin'd with the loud applaufe of publick voice. 
d Dryden. 
Thy tuneful voice with numbers yoix, 
Thy words will more prevail than mine. 
7. To unite in concord. 
Be perfe&tly joined together in the fame mind. 


1 Cor: 


Dryden, 


8. To act in concert with. 
Know your own int’reft, Sir, where’er you lead, 
We jointly vow to joiz- no other head. 
Dryden's Aureng. 
To JOIN. v. m : 


1. To grow to; tòadhere; to-becontiguous. 
* Juftus’s houfe joined hard to tire fynagogue. Ads. 
2. To clofe; to clath. 
Look. you, all you that kifs my lady Peace at 
home, that our armies join notin a hot day. 
Shake/p. Henry 1V. 
Here’s the earl of Wiltfhire’s blood, ` 
Whom I encounter’d, as the battles join'd. 
) wa Shakefpeare. 
3. To unite with in marriage,. or any other 
league. 
_ Should we again break thy commandments, and 
Join in.affinity withthe people ? zra. 
4. ‘To become confederate. 
When there falleth out any war, they join unto 
Our enemies, and fight againft us. Exodus. 
Let us make peace with him, before he jois with 
Alexander againitiuss r Mac. 
l Ev’n you yourfelf 
Join with the ref ; you are armed againit me: 


Dryden. 
Any other may jcin with him that 1S injured, 
and alik him in recovering fatis faction. Locke. 


Jo'INDER. x. f. [from join. ] Conjunction ; 
joining. Not ufed. 

A contract and eternal bond of love, 

Confirm’d by, mutual joinder. of your hands. 
Sbakefpeare. 
Joiner. 2. fe [from joru.} “One whofe 
trade is to make utenfils of wood com- 
patted. 

The people wherewith you plant ought to be 
{miths, carpenters, and joiwers. Bacon's Efjays. 

It is counted good workmanfhip in a joiner to 
bear his hand curioufly even. 

Mcexon's Mech, Excreifes. 
Jo'rneny. n.f. [from jeiner.} 

Joinery is an art whereby feveral piccessof woad 
are fo fitted’ and joined together by ttraic lines, 
{quares, miters, or any bevil, that they shall feem 
one entire piece. Moxon. 

Joisr. x. f. [jsun@ura, Lat. jointure, Fr.) 
1. Articulation of limbs; junéture of move- 
able bones in animal bodies. 

Dropfies and afthmas, and joins racking rheums. 

Milton. 

1 felt the fame pain in the fame joint. ‘Temple. 

2. Hinge; junctures whi ch admit motion of 
the parts. 


T J O T 
The coach, tke cover, whereof: was. maderwith 
:fuch joiers that as they might, to avoid:the, weather, 
pul) it up clofe when they lifted; fo when they, 
would, they might remain as difcovered.and open- 
fighted as on horfeback. “ Sidney. 
3. [In joinepy 5 pointes Fr.) 
Strait lines, in Joiners languages. is called a yolnt, 
that is, two pieces.of wood are fhot, that is, plained. 
p’ Moxon. 
4. A knot or commiffure ima plant. ==? 
ç. One of the limbs of an animal cut up.by 
the butcher. 
In bringing a soit of meat, it falls out of your 
haid. Swift, 


6. Out of Jornt. Luxated; flipped from. 


the focket, or. correfgondent 
it naturally moves. 

Tecob’s thigh was-out-of joint. ` Gens xxiii. 26; 

My head and whole body was fore‘hurt, "and alfo 

one of my arms and legs put out of joint. Herbert, 

7, Out of Joint: ‘Thrown into confufion 


part where 


ance. ; rela 
The time is our of joint, oh curfed fpight! 
That evef.I was bora toferitright. Suke/peare, 
Joint..adj. . U 
1. Shared among many.. 
Entertain no more of it,. 
Than a joint burthen laidupon us all. Shakefpeare, 
Though it be common: in refpect of fome men, 
it is not fo to all mankind ; but is the joiz? property 
of this. country, or this parith. Locke. 
2., United in the fame pofleffion: as we fay, 
jointheirs or cobeirs, jointheirefes or cobeireffes.- 
The fun and man did ftrives TR 
Joint tenants of the world, who fhould furvive. 
Donne. 
Pride then was not; nor arts, that pride to aids 
Man walk’d with beaft joint tenant of the hades: 
A 7 á Pope. 
3. Combined ; a&ting together in concerts 
On your jcint vigour nowy.. 
My hold of this new kingdom all depends. . MfiZrom. 
In a war carried. on by the. jeint.torce of fo many 
` mations, France could fend troops. 
To Joint. v. a. [from the noun. | 


1. To form in articulations.. 
The.fingers are jointed. together for motion, and 
furnifhed with feveral mulcles. Ray on the Creations 
2.. To.form many parts into one. 
Againtt.the fteed he threw 
His forceful fpear,. which hiffingas it flew, . 4, 
Pierc’d through the yielding planks of jointed wood. 


3. To join together in confederacy. Not 
ufed. eh. 
The times i 

Made friends of them, jointirg- their force "gaint 


Cefar. l 
Shakefpeare. 
4. To divide a joint; to cut.or quarter into- 
joints. ” 
He joints the necks and witha ftroke fo ftrong 
The helm flies off; and bears the head along. Drydere 
Jointed. adj. [from joint.) Full of 
joints, knots, or commiffures. 7 
Three cubits high 
The joinsed herbage fhoots. pre 
Jointer. m. Je [from joint.) A fort of 
lane. ; itd 
The jointer is fomewhat longer than the’ fore- 
plane, and baths its fole perfeCtly ftrait = its office is 
to follow the fore plane, and foot an edge perlectty 
ftrait, when a joint is to be thot. Nixon. 
Jo'inTLY adus [from joint] | 


RA 


1. ‘Together; not feparately. é 


J began a combat firft with him particularly, 
and after his death with the others jointly, | Sidney, 
Becaufe all chat are of the church’ cannot jorntly 
and equally. work the firt thing in polity required 
is a ditierence of perfons in the church. Hocker, | 
The prince told him he could lay noclaim toihis 
gratitude, bat defied. they might go to the altar 
together, 


- and diforder; confufed’; full of difturb- - 


Dryden.“ 


Addifone 


-~ 


"= 


you 
fogether, and! jointly return their thanks to whom 
only it was due. _ Addijon. 
2: Ina ftate of union or co-operation. 
"3 Hisname a great example ftands, to thew 
` How ftrangely high endeavours may be bleft, 
Where piety and valour jointly go. Dryden. 
Jorntress. w. f. [from jointure.] One 
“who holds any thing in jointure. 
, Our queen, 
“Th? imperial jointre/t of this warlike fate, 
We've taken now towife.  Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
Jointstoon. x. f. [ joint and ficol.] A 
ftool made not me ely by infertion of the 
“feet, but by infert ng one part in another. 
He rides the wild rare with the boys, ard jumps 
upon yointffools, and wears his boot very fmooth like 
unto the fign of the leg. i Shakefpeare. 
Could that be eternal which they had feen a rude 
trunk, and perhaps the other piece of it a joint/fool? 
lie South. 
He ufed to lay chairs and join/foo/s in their way, 
thatthey might break nofes by falling. Arbuthnot. 
JOUINTURE. nif. [ jointare, Fr.} Eftate 
fettled on a wife to be enjoyed after her 
hufband’s deceafe. . 


The jcinture that your king muft make, 
With her dow’ry thall be counterpois’d.  Shake/p. 
The old countefs of Defmond, who lived in 
1589, and many yearsfince, was married in Edward 
the Fourth’s time, and held her jointure from all the 
earls of Defmond fince then. 
Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 
There’s a civil queition us'd ot late, 
Where lies my jointure, where your own eftate ? 
Dryden. 
What’s property > You fee it altery. 
Or,.in a mortgage, prove alawyer’s fhare, 
Or, in a jointure, vanith from the heir. Pepe. 
Joust. nef. [from joindre, Fr.) The fecon- 


dary beam of a floor. 
Some wood is not good to ufe for beams or j#i/fs, 
becaufe of the brittlene!s..  Afortimer's Hufbandry. 
The kettle to the top was hoit 
And there ftood faftened to. a pasif. Swift. 
To Joist. vaa. [from the noun.) To fit 
in the fmaller beams of a flooring. 

JOKE. x. / [ focus, Lat.} A jet; fome- 


thing not ferious. 
Link towns to towns with avenuesof oak, 
Inclofe whole towns in walls, ’tis all a joke?! 
Ynexorable death fhall level all. Pope, 
_ Why Mould publick mockery in print, or a merry 
Joke upon a itage, be a bettertelt often than pub- 
lick perfecutions ? Watts, 
Ta Jore. wv. ne [ jocor, Lat.] To jeft; to 
be merry in words and actions. 
Our neighbours tell me oft, in joking talk, 
Of athes,. leather, oat-meal, bran, and chalk. Gay. 
Jo'ner. m. f.. [from jeke.] A jefter; a merry 
fellow. 
Thou mad’ thy fisit appearance in the world like 
a dry joker, buffoon, or jack pudding. Dennis. 
Jore. n. j. (gueule, Fr.crol. Saxon.) 
t The face or cheek. It is feldom ufed 
but in the phrafe cheek by jole. 
s Follow! nay, I’ilgo with thee cheek by sole, Shak. 
And by him in another hole, 
Affie Ralpho, cheek by jole. Hudibras. 
Your wan complexion, and your thin joles, father. 
Dryden. 
A man, who has digefted all the fathers, lets a 
pure English divine go cheek by jole with him. 


Collier on Pride. 
2. The head’of a fifth. 


A falmau’s belly, Helluo, was thy fate : 

‘The doctor call’d, declares all help too late: 

Mercy !*cries Flelluo, mercy on my foul! 

ls there no hops 2-alas?” then bring the scau/. Pope. 

» Red-fpeckled routs, the falmon’s filver jole, 

The jointed loifter, and unfealy foale. Gay's Trivia. 
To Jout.~v. a: [from jole, the head.] To 

beat the head againft any thing;. to clath 

with violence, s 


a eg 
ToT 
Howfoe’er their hearts are fever’d in religion, their 
heads are bothone: they may jol/ horns together. 
Shake/peare. 
The tortoifes envied the eafinefs of the frogs, ’till 
they faw them soled to pieces and devoured for want 
of a buckler. L’ Eftrange. 
Jo'tutLy. adv. [from jolly.) Ina difpofi- 
tion to noify mirth, 
The goodly emprefs, jul//ify-inclin’d, 
Is to the welcome bearer wond’rous kind. Dry. Per. 
Jo'utimenrt. n. f- [from jolly.} Mirth; 
merriment; gatety. Obfolete. 
Matter of mirth enough,:though tere were none, 
She could devife,.and thoufand ways invent 
To feed her foolifh humour, and vain jod/iment. 


Fa. Q . 
, t. Kaen 
Jo'LLINESS. 


JolLury. é n. f. (from jolly. | 


1. Gaiety; elevation of fpirit. 

He with a proud jollity commanded him to leave 
that quarrel only for him, who was only worthy to 
enter into it. Sidney. 

2. Merriment;. feftivity.. 

With joyance bring her, and with jolliry, Spenfer. 

There thall thefe pairs of faithful lovers be À 
Wedded, with Thefeus, all in yollity. Shakefpeare, 

The brazen throat of war had ceas’d to roar; 

All now was turn’d to jollity and game; 
To luxury and riot, feaft and dance. Mitton. 

Good men, are never fo furprifed.as in the midft 
of their jollities, nor fo fatally overtaken and caught 
as when the table is made the fnare. “y Sous, 

With branches we the fanes adorn, and wafte. 

In jollity the day ordain’d to be the laft. 
Dryd: Æn. 


My heart was filled wich melancholy to fee feveral 
dropping ia the midikof mirth and o//ily. 
Addifon's Spectator. 
JOLLY. adj. [ jolt, Fr. jevialss, Lat | 
1. Gay; mecry;. airy; cheerful; lively ; 


jovial. 
Like a jolly troop of huntfmen, come 
Our lufty Englith: Shake/peare's King ibn. 


O nightingale! 
Thou with freth hope the lover’s heart do’ft fill, 
While the jo//y hours lead on propitious May. 
Milton. 
All my griefs to this are o/ly,. 
Nought fo fad as melancholy. 
Ev’n ghofts had learn’d to groan 3” 
But free from punithment, as free from fin, 
The thades liv’d Joly, and without a king. 
Dryd. Jurex. 
This gentle knight, infpir’d by jo//y May, 
Forfook his eafy couch at early day. Dryden. 
A fepherd now along the plain ne roves, 
And with his jo//y pipe delights the groves. 
2. Plump; _like.one in high health. 
He catches at an apple of Sodom, which though it 
may entertain his eye with a florid, jolly white and 
red, yet, upon the touch, it fhall Gl) his hand only 
with ftench and foulnefs. South, 
To JOLT. ven: [I know not whence de- 
rived.] ‘lo fhake as a carriage on rough 


ground, 

Every little unevennefs of the ground will caufe 
fuch a yolting of the chariot as to hinder the morion 
of its fails. Wilkins, 

Viglent motion, as salting in a coach, may be 

» ufed in this cafe. Arbuthnot cn Diet, 

A coach and fix horfes is the utmott exercife you 
can bear, and how glad would you be, if it could 
waft you in the air to avoid solting ! Swift, 

To Jott. v. a. To thake one as a carriage 
docs. 

Jour. 2. f. [from the verb.] Shock ; vio- 
lentagitation. 

The fymptoms, are, bloody water upon a fudden 
Jolt or viglent motion. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

The firft jole had Jiketo have thaken me out; but 
afterwards the motion was eafy. Swift, 

Jo'LTHEAaD. x. f [I know not whence 


derived.] A grcat head; a dolt ; a block- 
head. 


Burton, 


Prior. 


Jou 

Fie on thee, jolthead, thou can’ft not read ! J 
Shake/p. 

Had man been a dwarf, he had fcarce been a rea- 
fonable creature; for he muft then have either had a+ 
Joltbead; and {o there would not have been body and 
blood enough to fapply his brain with fpirits ; or he 
muft have had a {mall head, and fo there would not 
have been brain‘enough for his bufinefs. Grew. 
JONQUI'LL E.. fe [ jonguilie, Fr.} A fpecies 
of daffodil. ‘The flowers of this plant are 
greatly efteemed for their ftrong fweet 
{cent. Miller. 


Nor gradual bloom is wanting 

Nor hyacinths of pureft virgin white, 

Low bent and blushing inward; nor sorgquilles 

Of potent fragrance. Tbom/jon's Springs 

JORDEN. w. f..[Zom, fercus, and den, recep- 
taculum.} t.. ' 
They will allow us ne’er a jorden, and thenwe 
leak in your chimney ;and-your chamberlye breeds 
fleas like a loach, Shake/p. 
This China jorden let the chief o’ercome 

Replenith, not inglorioutly at home. Pope's Dune. 
The copper-pot can boil milk, heat porridge, hold 

fmall-beer, or, in cafeof neceflity, ferve for a jorden. 

Swift. 
Joss psi’s Flower's, 2. f. A plant. Ainfaorth. 
To Jo'sTLE. v. a. [ soufter, Fr.) Tojuftle; 
to rufh againft. 
Jor. 2. f. [iata] A point; atittle; tho 
leaft quantity affignable: 
As feperfluous flem did rot; 
Amendment ready till at hand did wait, 
To pluck it out with pincers fiery hot, 

That icon in him was left no one corrupt jot. 

Fa. Queen, 
Go, Eros, fend his treafure after, do it: 
Detain no jor, I charge thee. Shake/p. 
Let me notitay ajot from dinner ; go, get it ready, 
Shake/p. 
This nor hurts him nor profits you a sor; 
Forbear it therefore; give your caufe to Heav’n. 
Shake/py 
This bond doth give thee here no jor of blood; 
The words exprefsly are a pound of leith. Shuke/m 
’ | argue not 

Againft Heav'n’s hand, or will; nor bate one sat 

Of heat or hope; but {till bear up and tteer 

Right onwards. Millor: 
You might, with every yot_as much juftice, hang 

me up becaufe I’m old, as beatyme becaufe I’m ime: 

potent. L'Eftranges 
A man may read the difcourfes of a very rational 
author, and yet acquire not one yor of knowledge. 
Locke? 
The, final event will not be one yor lefs the confe- 
quence of our own choice andiaćtions, for God’s hav- 
ing from all eternity. forefeen and. determined what 
that event hall be. Rogers. 
JOVIAL. adj. [ jovial, Fr. jovialis, Lat.) 
1. Under the influence of Jupiter. | 
The +fixed ftars are aftrologically differenced by. 
the planets, and are efteemcd martial or jovidiy 
according to the colours whereby they anfwer thefe 
planets, Brown’s Vulgar Ervours. 
2. Gay; ‘airy; merry. 
My lord, fleck o'er your rugged looks, . 

Be bright and jovial *mang your guetts:.  Shakef/p. 
Our jovial ftar reign’d at his birth. Shake/pr 
Some men, of an ill and melancholy nature, in- 

cline the company, into which they come, to be fad 

and ill-difpofed ; and contrariwife, others of a jovial 
nature difpofe the company: to be merry and cheer- 
ful. Bacows Naturgl Hiffory. 
His odessare {fome of them panegyrical, others 
moral, the reft ovia’ or bacchanalian. Drydex, 
Perhaps the jeft that charm'd the {prightly crowd, 
And made theyovsal table laugh fo loud, 
To fome falfe notion ow’d its poor pretence. Prior. 
Jo'viat Ly. adv. [from jovial.) Merrily; 
gaily. x ' 
Jo'vrannesss n. f. [from jevial.] Gaiety’; 
merriment. ] 
JO'UISAN CE. n. fe [rejouifance, Fr.) Jollity; 
merriment; feftivity. Obfolete. 
Colin, 


Jou 


Colin, my dear, when ball it pleafe thee Gags; 
*-As thoy wert wont, fongs of fome soul/ance 7 
Thy mufe too long fluinbereth in forcawing, 
Lulled aileep through love's mifgoverpance. Spenfer. 
JURNAL. adj. | joxurnale, Fe. giornale, kta- 
lian.} Daily; quotidian. Out of ufe. 
Now ‘gan the golden Phebus for to fteep 
His: bery face in billows.of the Wer, 
And his faint fteeds, warer'd in ocean deep, 
Whilt from their jourcd labours they did reft. 
Fa, Queen. 
Ere twice the fun has made his journal greeting 
‘Fo-th” under generation, you fhall find 
Your fafety manitetted. Shake/p. Mea. for Meafure. 
__ Stick to youryournalcourfe ; the breach of cuftom 
Is breach ofall. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
JoluRNAL, mf. [ journal, Fr. giornale, Ita- 
an. 


a. Adiary ; an account kept of daily tranf- 
~ ations. 
Edward kept a moft judicious journal of all the 
principa) paflages.of the affairs.of his eftate. 
Hayward on Edw. V1. 
Time has deftroyed: two nobleyournals.of the na- 
vigation of, Hanno and.of Hamilcar, Arbuthnot. 
2. Any paper publifhed daily. 
Jo'uRNALIST. 2 /. [from journal]. A writer 
of journals. 
JOURNEY. z. /. [ journie, Fr. ] 
1.. The-travel: of a day. 
-When Duncan is,afleep, f 
Whereto the rather thall. this day’s hard journey 
Soundly invite him, Shakefpeare’s Macbeth, 


Searce:the.fun 
Hath finithed half his joxrzey. Milton. 
2. Traveli by land; diftinguifhed from a 
voyage or travel’ by fea. 
. „Soare the horfes of the enemy, 
In general yourney-bated and brought low. Shzke/p. 
Before the light ofthe gofpel, mankind travelled 
like people in the dark, without any certain profpect 
of the end of their journey, or of the way that led 
toit. Rogers, 
He for the promis’d journey bids prepare 
‘The fmooth-hair’d horfes and the rapid car. Pope, 
‘3. Paffage from place to place. 
Some, having a long journey from.the upper re- 
gions,,would float up and down a good while. Burnet. 
Light.of the world, the ruler. of the year, 
Still as thou do’ft.thy radiant yournfes run, ’ 
Through every diftant climate own, 
Phat iu fair, Albion thou hatt feen 
The greateft prince, the brightett queen. Prio, 
To Jo'URNEY. v. x. (from the noun.] To 
travels to pafs:from piace to place. 

Gentlemen of good'cfteein 
Are scurneying tofalute the emperor: Shake/peare, 

Weare journeying unto the place, of which the 
Lord faid, [wall giveut you. 

Since fuch-loveis natural ftation is, may ftill 
Ny love.delcend, and yoxsmey down the hill; 

Not panting after growing beauties, fo 
1 fhal) ebb, on withthem who.homeward go. Denne. 

1 have journeyed this, morning, and it is nowsthe 
heat of the day; therefore.your.lordthip’s difcourfes 
thad need content my ears very well, to make, them 
iwtreat my eyes to keep open. Bacon. 

Over the tent a cloud. 
Shall reft by day, a fiery gleam by night, 
Save whenthey youiney. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Having heated his body by. jourmeyingy lie: took 
cold upon tbe ground. Wifitman's Surgery, 

JOURNEYMAN, u.f [Jeurnce, aday’s work, 
Fr.and maine) Asbiredavorkmans awork-" 
sman hired.by the day. 

They were called yourneymen that wrought with 
others by thesday, though now by itatute to be ex- 
tended to-thofeslikewife that convenant to work in 
theinoccupation with another by the-years Corel: 

Players have fo ftrutted and bellowed, that’! have 
thoughtwfomeof Nature's yourncymen hadanademens 
and not madethem well. Shakefpcare’s Hamiet. 

I intend to, werk for the court myfelf, and will 


have Jour acymen under gie. to. lurnillr the ref ‘of the 
nuWon, 


Numbers, |. 


Addifon., 


jor 


Saya Frog to- Bull, thie old rogue will tale the bufi- 
nefs into his hands: we mult ftarve or turn jowrary- 
mento old Lewis Baboon. Arbuthnot’: Joba Bull, 

JO'URNBYWORK. m fe [ journée, French, 
and vork.) Work performed for lire; 
work done by the day. 

Did no committee fit where he 
Might cut out sourneywork for thee? 
And fet thee. a tatk with fubornation, 
‘To fritch up fale and! fequeftration ? Fludibras. 
Her family the was forced.to hire out at journey- 
wwork to her neighbours. Ardbuthnor’s Fobm Bull. 


Jouste neJe [ jou, Fr.) Tilt; tourna- 


ment; mock fight. It is now written 
lefs properly juft. 
Bafes, and tinfel trappings, gorgeous knights 
At youff and tournament. Milton's Paradife Lof. 
To Joust. v. a. [ joufer, Fr.] ‘To run in 
the tilt. 
All who fince 


Fouficd in Afpramont or Montalban. Milton. 


Jo'wter. x. f. [perhaps corrupted from 


howler, as making a hideous noife after 

the game, whom the reft of the pack 

follow. as their leader.]. The name of a 

hunting dog or beagle. 

See him draw hisfeeblelegs about, 

Like hounds ill-coupled: jower lugs him’ fill 

Through hedges, ditches, and through all'this ill. 
Dryden. 


Jo'wrer. 2. / [perhaps corrupted. trom 


iclter. | 


Plenty. of fih is vented to the fith-drivers, whom 
we call jouvers. Carew. 


JOY. n. fo (joyes Fr. gisia, Italian. }, 


1. The paflion produced by any happy ac- 
cident; gladnefs; exultation: 

Joy is adclight- of: the mind, from. the confider- 
ation of the prefent, or affured approaching poffeilion 
of a good. Lacke. 

There appears much joy in hims. even fo much, 
that yoy could not thew ittclf mode enough without a 
badge: of bitrernefs. Shake/p. 

There: fhould not. be fuch heavinefs in-their ue 
ftruction, as fhall be yoy over them that are perfuaded 
to falvation. 2 Ejar, 

The lightfome paffion of joy was:not that trivial, 


vanifhing, fuperticial. thing, that only-gilds thevap.° 


prchenfion, and plays:upon theturface of the foul, 
South, 
2.-Gaiety.;: merriment ; feftivity.. 
The roofsiwithyoy refound}. 


3. Happinefsi; felicity. 
My lord Baflanio, and'my gentlelady, » 
I with you all the yoy that you'can-with. “Sbaxefp. 
Come, love andyhealthaoalls 
Then Wl fitdown:: givermeformewwine: 
I drink;to the general yoy:ofithe wholetable; Shaki 
Almeyda fmiling came, 
Attended»with a-trainvofall her race, 
Whom in the rage.of empiseI had) murder'd ; 
But now, no longer foes, they gave me joy 
Of my new conquet. Dryden's Dax Sebajtian. 
The bride, 
Loveiysherfelf, and lovely by her fide, 
A bevyof bright nympths, with fober grace, 
Cameglitt’ring like-a itary and ‘took her place: 
Her-heav'nly form beheld, all with’d her yoy ; 
Andîlitdewanted; but in vain; their wilhcs all em- 
ploy. Diyden, 
A’ term of fondnefs.. 
Now our’ yoy, 
Although our laft, yet not our lea(t young love; 

_ What fay. you? Shukefpeare’s King. Lear. 
To Joy. v. = [from the noun. | 
joice ;. torbe glad 5. to exule. 

Sometimes, yoy, when glad-occafion fitsy 
And matkyini mirth like'to'a comedy ; 

Soon after, when my soy toforrow-flits, 
Livill make my woes'a tragedy. 

I cannot yoy,until) be.relolv'id 
Where cur nghtwaiiant father is become. 


he 


Spenfer. 


Aad Hymen, io Hymen, rungarounds = Dryden, 


‘Love: 


Shakefp. Hy VI. 


yio'y 
He will jay over thee with inging. ZAA. ivi, 97. 
1 will rejoice in the Lord, I will joyin the God of 
my falvation. Hab, iii. 18. 
Exceeding the more joyed we for the joy of 
Titus, becaufe his fpirit was retrethed. by you. 
2 Cor. vit. 136 
They laugh, we weep; they yzy while we lament. 
FPairf. 
_ No man imparteth his joys to hie friend, But he 
Joyeth the more; aod no man imparteth his griefs, 
but he grieveth the lefs. Bacon's Effays. 
Well them, my foul, joy in the midi of pain; 7 
Thy Chrif thareonquer'd hell; Mail’ from above ~ 
ith greater triumph yet return again, 
And conquer his own juttice with his love. J¥orton. 


Jay thou, 
In what he gives to thee, this paradife, ai 
And thy fair Eve, Milton's Paradife Log. 


Their chearful age. with honour youth attends, 
Fa’d that from pleafure's ilav’ry they are free. 
' Denham. 
To JOY. v. a 
1. To congratulate; to-entertuin kindly, 
Like us they lovevor hate, like us they know 
To soy thefriend,.or grapple withthe foe. © | Pribr. 
2. To gladden ; to exhilerate. 
She went to Pamela, meaning to delight herjeyes 


and, joy her thoughts with the converfation of her be- 
loved filter. 


i Sidney. 
My foul was yoy'd in vains 
For angry Neptune rouz’d the raging main. Pope. 


3. [Fouir de, French.] 
have happy poffeffion of. 


Let us hence, i 
And'let herjoy heriraven-colour’d love, ir 
, Sbak. Tit. Andr. 
I might havediv’d, andyoy'd immortal blifs, 
Yet willingly choferather death with thee. Milfor. 
Th’ Ufurperyop'd not'long 
His ill-got’crown, Dryden's Spanifb Fryar. 
Joy'ance. u. f. [ jetent, ol French. } 


To. enjoy ; to 


Gaiety.; fettivity. Obfolete. 


Bringhome-withnyou the glory of hergains 


With soyance bring her, and with jollity. Spenfer, 
‘Lhese him refs intriotous fuffifance, 
Of all his giadfulnefsandekingly yoyance, Spenfer, 


Jox uL.adj. [yoy and fuik] 
4. Full of joy; plad; exulting. 

_ They bleifed the king, and.wentuntostheintents 

Joyful and glad of heert. Kingse 
My foul (Rall be yayful in my Gode Jfa, Ixis. 10 

2. Sometimes it has. of before the caufesof 
joy. | , 
Six-brave companions from ‘each Mhip'we loft: a © 

With fails outfpread we fly th’ unequal ttrife, 

Sad for their lofs, butiyoyfulofourlite. Pope's Ody ` 
Jo'yFuLLY..adv, | fromijeyfal.] Withyjoy; 

gladly. 

If.we no more'meet'till we'meetin heav'n, - 
Then yoyfuldy, my noble lord of Bedford, y 
And my kind kinfmen, warriours all, adieus Shak, 

Never did-men more Joyfuilyiobey i 
Or fooner underftood the Tign to fie : 

With fuch alacrity-they bore away, 

As if to praife them all the ftates tood'by, Drydens 

The`good-Chriftiàn confiders pains only as nee 
ceffary paffages: to a glorious“ immortality; that, 
through» this: dark. Scenewotrtancied horror; fees a 
crown and a throne, and everlaiting bicilingssprepared 
for. him, yorfully receives*hisfunimons, as*he! has 
long .impaticntlyvexpedtedsit: Wakes 
Jo'yruuness., x. /. [from joyful.] Glad- 

nefs; joy. ‘ E 

Thou ferved& not the"Lord thy God with yopful= 
stefi? and-with"gladnefs of heart,for the abundance of 
all things. . 
Jo’yvess.adj. [ftom jay.] 
te Void'of joy; fceling.no pleafure. 

A.little joy enjoys the queen thereof; 
For I'am the, and.altogetheryoylefs, Shakefps RMI. 
With down-cait eyes the yoyle/swictor taty 
. Revolving in his alter’d foul 
The vanous'turns of chance below : 
And now aod thew afigh he ftote; r 
And tears began to fow, Dryd. Alexandr’ + Feaft 
2. It has fometimes of before the object. 


LRE 
With two faireyes his miftrefs burns his breaft ; 
‘Pe looks and languifhes, and leaves his reit; 
~ Forfakes.his food, and pining for the lafs, _ 

Is jayte/s of the grove, and {puns the growing grafs. 
s - Er d Dryden. 
3., Giving no pleafure. l 
* _Ajoyle/i, difmat, black, and forrowful iifve : 
Here is a babe, as loathfome as a toud. Shake/p. 
Here Love his golden thafts employs; here lighis 

His conttant lamp, aod waves his purple wings; 
“Reigns here, and wk not in bi bought {miles 
‘OF harlots, lovelefs,.joy/e/s, unendear’d, * 

Cafual fruition. - á Miiten's Paradife Lof. 

‘The pure in heart hall fee God; and if any others 
couldefo invade this their inclofure,.as to take heaven 
by violence, it furely would be a very soyle/s poieton. 
Decay of Piety. 
He forgets his fleep, ard loaths his food, 
That youth, and health, and war are jay-e/s to bim, 
Addifon, 
Jo'xous. adj. | joyeux, Fr.] 
3. Glad; gay; merry. mee 
Moft joyous man, on whom the fhining fun 
Did thew his face, myfeit I did efteem, 
And that my falter friend did no lels soyows deem. 
Fairy Queen. 
cyows the birds; frem gales and gentle airs 
whikers it. Milton, 
Then joyous birds frequent the lonely grove, 
‘And beaits, by nature itung, renew their love. Dryd. 
Fait by her fow'ry bank the fons of Arcas, 

Fav'rites of heav’p, with happy care protect ™ 

“Their fleecy charge, and joyous drink her wave, Prior. 
2. Giving Joy. 

They ail as.glad as birds of joyous prime, 
Thence led her forth, about her dancing round. 
Fairy Queen. 
3. It has of fometimes before the caufe of 
Oy. 
š AA our death-bed ev'ry friend fhould run, 
And joyous of our congueft early won; 
While the malicious world with envious tears 
Should grudge our Happy end, and with it theirs. 
Dryden. 
bpecacua'nna wfe [An Indian plant. | 
Ipecacuanha, is a {mall irregularly contorted root, 
rough, denfe,and firm. One fort isof a dutky greyifh 
colour on the furface, and of a paler grey when 
Broken, brought from Peru: the other fort is a 
{mailer root, refembling the former; but it is of 
adeep dufky brown on the outfide, and white when 
broken, brought from the Braftls. The grey ought 
to be preferred, becaufe the brown is apt to operate 
more roughly. Hill's Math. Mad, 


Ina'scince. adj. (irafcibilis, low Lat. iraf- 
cible, Fr.) Partaking of the nature of 
anger. 


The. irafcible paMions follow the temper of the | 


heart, and the concupifcible dittractions on the crafis 
ofthe liver. Brows. 
1 know more than oneinftance of ira/cib/e paflions 
fubdued by a vegetable diet. Arbuthnot ca Aliments: 
We are here in the country furrounded. with 
bleflings and pleafures,, without any, occafion of exer- 
ciGing our ira/cible faculties. Digby.to Pope. 
IRE.. x.f. (Fr. ira, Lat.) Anger; rage; 
ionate hatred. 
She lik’d nor his defe ;: 
“Pain, would be free, but dreaded»parents ire. Sidney. 
If 1 digg’d up thy forefather’s graves, 
And hung their rotten coffins up in.chains, ° 
It could not flake mine ire, nor eafe my heart. Shak. 
Or Neptune’s ire, or Juno’s, that fo long 
Perplex'd the Greek and Cythcrea’s fon. Milton. 
The fentence, from thy head remov’d, may light 
On me, fole caufe to thee of all this woe ; 
Me! me! only, juftobject of his ire Milton, 
For this th’ avenging pow’r employs his darts, 
And emoties all his quiver in ourheasts; 
Thus will perfift, relentlefs in Mis ire, 


Till the fair lave be render’d to.her fire. Dryden. 


Iker uL. adj. [ire and fiil.) Angry ; - 


raging; furious. 
"Lhe ircful baftard Orleans; thatdrew blood’ 
Fromm thee, my boy, bfoomensountereds. Shakefp. 


ARO 


By many hands your father was fubdu’d; 
But only flaughter’d by the frefu/ arm 
Ot unrelenting Clifford. Shatefp. Henry V1. 
There learn’d this maid, of arms the ireful guife. 
Fairfax. 
In midft of all the dome Misfortune fat, 
And gloomy Difcoatent, and fell Debate, 
And Madnefe laughing in his irefu/ mood. Dryden. 
Vrerutty. adv. [from tre] With ire; 
in an angry manner. 
PRIS. n. f. (Latin. ] 
1. “fhe rainbow. 

Befide the folary iris, which God theweth unto 
Noah, there is another lunary, whofe efficient is the 
moon. Brown. 

2. Any appearance of light refembling the 
rainbow. 

When both bows appeared more ditinat, I mea- 
fured the beeadth of ehe interior iris 2 gr. ro’; and 
the breadth of the red, yellow, and green in the ex- 
terior iris, waa to the breadth of the fame colours in 
the interior 3 to 2. __ Newton's Opt. 

3. The circle round the pupil of the eye. 
4. The flower-de-luce. 
Iris aM hues, rofes and jeffamine. Milton. 
ToIRK. v.a. | yrk, work, IMlandick.) ‘This 
word is ufed only imperfonally, zz irks 
me; mihi pene ef, it gives me pain; or, 
I am weary of it. ‘Thus the authors of the 
accidence fay, tædet, it irketh. 
Come, fhall we go and kill us venifon? 
And yet it irks me, the poor dappled fools 
Should, in their own confines, with forked heads, 
Have their round haunches gor’d. 
It irks his heart, he cannot be reveng’d. Shake/p. 
I'nKsome. adj. 
tedious; troublefome;, toilfome; tire- 
fome; unpleafinz. 
I know the is an irk/eme brawling fcold. Sbate/p. 
Since that thou can’it talk of love fo well, 
Thy company, which erft was irk/cme to me, 
l will endure. Shakefp. As you like i. 
Where he may likeliet find 
Truce to his reitlefs thoughts, and entertain 
The irkfome hours till his great chief return. Milton, 
For not. to irkfome toil, but to delight 
He made us, and delight to realon join’d. Milton. 
"There is nothing fo irkfome as general difcourfes, 
efpecially when they tum chiefly upon words. 
Addifen’s Spefator. 


Jove to that illuftrious body. 
l 


fomely ; tedioully. 
dioufnefs ; wearifomenefs. 


Saxon’. iorn, Erfe. | 
1. A metal common to all 
world. Though the lighteft of all metals 


and when pure, naturally malleable: when 
wrought into fteel, or when in the im- 


malleable. 


fufion. The fpecific 


the loadftone. Iron has greater med?- 
cinal Virtues than any of the other metals. 


Nor’airlefs'dungeon, nor ftrong links of ‘roy, 
Cam be retentive to the ttrength of tpirit, Shakefp. 


that hedie, he is a murderer. Numb. xxxv. 10. 


Shakefp. | 


[from irk.] Wearifome ;. 


Frequent appeals from hence have been very irk- 
Stwift. 
RKSOMELY. adv, [from irkfome.]}. .Weari- | 


VaxsomeEeness. 7. /. [from frk/ome.} Te- f 
ITRON. 2z. f. [kaiarn, Welh; syenn, inen, 
parts of the 


except tin, it 1s confiderably the hardeft; 


ure ftate from its fir fufion, it 1s fearce 
Mott of the other metals. are 
brittle, while they are hot; but this, is 
moft malleable as it approaches. neareft to 

à gravity of iron is 
to water as 7632 is to 1000. Itis the 
only known fubkance that is attracted by 


Hill. 


If he fmite him with an inftrument of iron, fo 


‘Phe power of drawing iron is onc of theideas of a 
loadftone, aud tobe fa drawn, is a part of that ye 
CRE 


IRO 


In apiece of ‘rox ore, of a ferruginous-colout; are 
feveral thia plates, placed parallel to each other. 
Wocdward. 
There are incredible quantities of iron flag in’ 
various parts of the foreft of Dean. Woodward. 
Iron ttone lies in ftrata. Weodward on Feffls, 
I treated of making drow work, and tteel work. 
> Moxon, 
2. Any inftrument or utenfil made of iron: 
as, a flat iron, box iron, or {moothing iron. 
In ‘this fenfe it has a plural. 
Irons of a doit, doublets that hangmen would 
Bury with thofe that wore them, thefe bafe flaves, 
Exe yet the fight be done, pack up. Shak. Corfalanus. 
O Thou! whofe captain I account myfelf, 
Look on my forces with a gracious eye: 
Put in their hands thy bruifing irons of wrath, 
That they may crufh down with a heavy fall , 
Fh’ ufurping helmets of our adverfaries. SA. R. IIT] 
Can’ft thou fill his fkin with barbed roms, or his 
htad with fifh{pears 2 Job, xii. 76 
For this your locks in paper-durance bound ? 
For this with tort’ring iroxs: wreath’d around e Pope. 
x Chain; fhackle; manacle: as, he was- 
put in zrons. 
The iron entered into his foul. Pfalms. Com. Praycre 
_ His feet they hurt with fetters: he was-laid: in 
Irons. 
l'RON. adj- 
1. Made of irom 
In iron walls they deem'd me not fecure. Shakefp. 
Get me as /roz crow, and bring it ftraight 
Unto my cell. Shakefp. Romeo and Fliet. 
Some are of an from red, thining and polite ; 
others not polite, but as-if powdered with iron duft. 
Woodward. 
Pole-cats and weefels do a great deal of injury ta 
warrens; the way ot taking them is in hutches, ang 
iron traps. Mortimer, 
z. Refembling iron in colour. 
A piece of {tone of a dark irca grey colour, but" 
in fome parts'of a ferruginous colour. 4 codward. 
Some of them are of an /roz red, and very bright. 
Woodward on Fofts. 
3- Harfh; fevere; rigid; miferable; cae- 
| Jamitous: as, the jron ape for an age of 
hardfhip and wickednefs, ‘Thefe ideas 
may be found mere or lefs in all the fol- 
lowing examples. 
Three vigorous virgins, waiting ftill behind 
Aft the throne of th’ iron fcepter’d king. Cra/hat's 
f O fad virgin, that thy power 
Might bid the foul of Orpheus fing 
Such notes as warbled to the ttring, 
Drew iron tears from Pluto’s cheek, 
And made hell grant what love did feek. 
In all my ivoz years of wars and dangers, 
From blooming youth down to decaying age, 


è 


Mikon. 


My fame ne’er knew a ftain of difhonour. Rewe, 
Jove cruth the nations with an irc rod, 
And ev'ry monarch be the fcourge of God, Pope. 


4. Indiffoluble ; unbroken. 

Rath Elpenor, in an evil hours 
Dry'd an immeafurable bowl,.and thought 
‘E’ exhale his furfeit by irriguous fleep, 
Imprudent: him death's iron Neep opprett. Phi/Aps. 

ç. Hard; impenetrable. 

L.will converfe with /,v-witted fools, 

And unrefpective boys: none are for me, 
That look into mic with confiderate eyes.  Shake/p. 

To l'k on. v. a. (from the noum ] 

t- To fmooth with ad iron. 

2. ‘lo fhackle with irons, 

Ino'ntcan. adj. fironigue, Fr. from irony. T 
Expretling one thiig and meaning an- 
other; {peaking by contraries. 

In this faliacy may be comprifed all fronical 
miltakes,or expreffions receiving inverted fignihca- 
tuons. Brows, 

I take all your ircnica/ civilities in a literal fenfe, 
and thall expeét them to be literally performed. 

Swi fre 

Ino’wicabny. adv. [from ironical.) By 


| the ufe of iseny. 


Socrates 


IRR 


Socrates was pronounced by the oracle of Delphos 
to be the wifett man of Greece, which he would turn 


IRR 


TRRECO'VERABLY. adv. [from irrecoverable. | 


IRR 


The means of immediate union of thefe intelligible 


objects to the underftanding, are fometimes diyine 

and fupernatural, as by immediate irradiation or 

revelation. Hale. 
IRRA'TIONAL. adj. [irrationalis, Lat. | 
te Void of reafon ; void of underftanding ; 


wanting the difcourfive faculty. 
T'has began 
Outrage from lifelefs things: but difcord firft 
Daughter of fin, among th’ irrational 
Death introduc’d. Milton's Paradife Lef. 
He hath eat’n and lives, 
And knows, and fpeaks, and reafons and difcerns 3 
Irrational Alt then. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
2. Abfurd; contrary to reafon. 

Since the brain is only a part “tranfynittent, and 

that humours oft are precipitated to the lungs before 


trom himfelf ironically, faying, There could be no- 

thing in him to verily the oracle, except this, that 

he was not wife, and knew it; and others were not 
wife, and knew‘it not. Bacon. 
The dean, ironically grave, 

Still thunn’d the fool, and Jath'd the knave. Swift. 
TRONMO'NGER, wifi {iron and monger.) “A 
. dealer in iron. 

Troxwoop. m f. A’kind “of wood ex- 

tremely hard, and fo ponderous as to 
fink in water. ` It grows in America. 

Robixfon Crufoe. 

Jironwort. a f. (faeritis, Lat.) A plant. 

Irony, adj. [from iron.) Made of iron; 

partaking of iron. na 

The force they are under isreal, and that of their 

fate but imaginary: itis not ftrange if the irony 


_chains have more felidity than the:contemplative. _ 
Hammond's Fundamentals. 


Some fprings of Hungary, highly impregnated |, 
with vitriolick falts, diffolve the body of one metal, 
fuppofe iron, put into the {pring ; and depofit, in lieu 
of the irony particles carried of, coppery particles. 

Woodward on Fofils. 
YRONY. x. fi [ironie, Fr. isansa] A 
mode of fpeech in which the meaning ts 
‘contrary to the words: as, Bolingbroke 
was a baly mane 
= So grave a body, upon fo folemn an occafion, 
fhould not deal in ivory, or explain their meaning by 
contraries. Swift. 
IRRADIANCE. | zef [irradiance, French; 
Frra’piancy. ] #rradio, Latin. ] 
1. Emiffion of rays or beams of-light upon 
any object. 
The principal 


effected from fo irrational an application. 
Harvey on Confumptions. 
I thall quietly fubmit, not wifhing fo irrational 
a thing as that every body fhould be deceived. Pope. 
IRRATIONALITY. 2 f. [from irrational. | 
Want of reafon. 
InRA'TIONALLY. adv, [from irrational. | 
- Without reafon; abfurdly. 
IRRECLAIMAPLE, adj. [in and reclaimabl.. | 
Not to’ be teclaimed; not to be changed 
to the better. 
As for obftinate, irreclaimable, proféTed enemies, 
we mult expect their calumnies will continue. 
Addifon's Freeholder. 
IRRECONCILABLE. dj. [irreconcileable, Fr. 
in and reconcilable. | n 
1. Not to be recalled to kindnefs; not to 
be-appeafed. 


Wage eternal war, 

Irreconcilable to our grand foe. Milton. 
A weak unequal faction may animate a govern- 
ment; but when it grows equal in itrength, and ir- 
reconciluble by animofity, it cannot end without 
fome crifis. Temple. 
There are ‘no faétions, though irreconcilable to 
one another, that are not united in their affection to 
Dryden. 


affection is its tranflucency: the 
* drradiancy and f{parkling, found in many.geme, 1s 
“ not difcoverable inthis. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
3. Beams of light emitted. l 
” Love not the heav’nly fpirits? Or do they mix 
Irvadiance virtual, or immediate touch? — Milton. 
To IRRA'DIATE. V. a, [irradio, Latin. ] 
t. To adorn with ‘light emittd upon it; 
to brighten. . 
When he thus perceives that thefe opacous bodies 
Go not hinder the eye from judging light to have an 
equal plenary difukon through the whole place it 
jrradiates, he can have no difficulty to ‘allow air, 
that is diaphanous, to be every where mingled with 
light, Digby on Bodies, 
‘it is not a converting but a crowning grace ; fuch 
an one as irradiates and puts a circle of glory about 
the head of him upon whom it defcends. South. 
2. °fo enlighten; toillumine; toitluminate. 
Celeftial light 
“Shine inward, and the mind through all her pow’rs 
Trradiate; there plant eyes; all mift from thence 
‘Purge and difperfe, Milton's Paradife Lyf. 
. To animate by heat or light. 
‘Ethereal or folar heat muft digeft, influence, ir- 
` padiate, and put thofe more fimple parts of matter 
into motion. ad ie al Hale, 
4. To decorate with thining ornaments. 
No weeping erphas faw his father’s {tore 
‘Our thrines irradiate, or imblaze the floor. Pope. 


IRRADIATION., 2. fe [irradiation, Fr. from 
irradiate. 


3. The a& of emitting beams of light. 

If light were a body, it thould drive away the air, 
which is likewife a body wherever it is admitted; for 
within the whole fphere of the irradiation of it, 
there is no point but light is found. 

Digby on Bodies. 

The generation of bodies ie not effected by irradi- 
ation, or anfwerably unto the propagation of light; 
but herein a tranfmiffion is made materially from 

* Jome parts, and ideally from every one. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


2. [lumination; intellektual light. 


of fo. 

As the was ftriétly virtuous herfelf, fo the always 
put the belt conftruétion upon the words and actions 
of her neighbours, except where they were irrecone 
tilable to the rules of honefty and decency. 

Arbuthnot’s Hift, of fobn Bull. 

Since the fenfe I oppofe is attended with fuch 

grofs irreconcilable abfurdities, I prefume I need not 
- offer any thing farther in fupport of the one, or in 
difproof of the other. «Rogers, 

This effential power of gravitation or attraction is 
irreconcilable with the Atheift's own doctrine of a 
chaos. Bentley. 

All that can be tranfmitted from the ftars is wholly 
unaccountable, and irreconcilable to any fyftem of 
fcience. Bentley. 

IRRECONCILABLENESS. 72. f. [from irrecon- 
cilable.|. \mpoffibility to be reconciled. 
IRRECONCI'LABLY. adv. [from irrecor- 

cilable.| In a manng not admitting re- 
conciliation. 

ĪRRECONCI'LED. adj. [in and reconciled. | 
Not atoned. 

A fervant dies in many irreconciled poets 

Shakefpeare. 

IRRECO'VERABLE. adj. [in and recoverable. | 

te Not tobe regained; not to be reftored 


or repaired. 
Time, in 2 natural fenfe, is irrecoverable: the 
moment juft fled by us, it is impoffible to recal. 
’ Rogers, 
z. Not to be remedied. 
The irrecoverable lofs of fo many livings of prin- 
cipal value. coker. 
It concerns every man, that would not trifle away 
his foul, and fool himfelf into frrecoverable mifery, 
with the greatett ferioufnefstoenquire,  Tiloyfor, 
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IRREFRA'G ABLE. 


they arrive to the brain, no kind of beneñt. can be |` 


IRREFU 


you. y l 
2. Not to be made confiftent: it has with 


3. Not being according 


3. Inordinate practice; vice. 


“Ing E'IGULARLY. 


Beyond recovery; paft repair. 

O dark, dark, dark amid’ the blaze of noon; 
Ivrecov'rably dark, total cclipfe, s 
Without all hope of day. Miltan’s Agonifies. 

The credit of che Exchequer is irrecoverably lott 
by the laft breach with the bankers. Temple. 

Irrepu'ctpie. «adi. [in and reducibie.) 


s 


Not to be brought or reduced. 


Thefe obfervations feem to argue the corpufcles of 


air to be irreducible into water. Boyl. 


IRREFRAGABI'LITY. #. f. [from irvefrag- 


able.) Strength of argument not to 


refuted. 
adj. [irrefragabilis, 
{chool Latin; irrefragable, ert Not to 
be confuted ; fuperior to arguinental op- 


pofition. 

Strong and irrefragable the evidences of Chrifti- 
anity muĝ kez they who reGfted them would refift 
every thing. Atterbury's Sermons. 

The danger of introducing unexperienced omen 
was ureed as an irrefragable reafon tor working by 
flow degrees. 


With force above confutation. 

That they denied a future ftate is evident from 
St. Paul’s reafonings, which are of no force but only 
on that fuppofition, as Origen largely and frrefra- 
gally proves. Atterbury. 


Not to be overthrown by argument. 


IRRE'GULAR. adj. (irregulier, Fr. irregu- 


laris, Latin. ] 


1. Deviating from rule, cuftom, or nature. 
8 


The am’rous youth 
Obtain’d of Venus his defire, 


Howe’er irregular his fire. Prior. 


2. Immethodical; not confined to any cer- 


tain rule or order. 
This motion feems ¥xcentrique and irregular, vet 


not well to be refifted or quicted. King C. barles. 
Regular 
Then moft, when moft irregular they feem. ‘ 
Alten, 


The numbers of pindariques are wild and irnegu- 
lar, and fometimes feem harth and uncouth, rom 
to the laws of 


virtue. <A foft word tor vicios. 


[RREGULA'RITY. x. f. [irregularité, Fr. 


from irregular. | 


1. Deviation from rule. 
2. Neglect of method and order. 


This irregularity of its unruly and tumultuous 
motion might afford a beginning unto the common 
opinion. Brown. 

As thefe vaft heaps of mountains are thrown to- 
gether with fo much irregularity and confufion, they 
form a great variety of hollow bottoms, Addifon 


Religion is fomewhat lefs in danger of corruption, 
while the finner acknowledges the obligations of his 
duty, and is afhamed of his érregularitivss Rogers. 

adv. pen irregular. | 
Without obfervation of rule or method, 
Phaeton, 

By the wild courfers of his fancy drawn, 

From Eatt to Weit irregularly hurl'd, 

Firft fet on tire himfelf, and then the world. Dryd. 

Your’s is a foul irregularly great, 
Which wanting temper, yet abeunds with heat. 
Dryder. 
It may give fome light to thofe whofe concern for 
their little ones! makes them fo irregularly bold as 
to confult their own realon, in the education of their 
children, rather than to rely upon old cultom. Lockes 
To IrnelGuLATE. v. a. [from i and 
regula, Latine} To make irregular; to 
diforder. 
Its Auctuations are but motions fubfervient, which 
wiads, fhelyes, and every interjacency irregulater. 
Brown, 
IRRELA'TIVE. 


z Swift.” 
IRREERA CABLY. adv. [from irrefragabie 
8 


TABLE. adj. [irrefutabilis, Latin. }* 


> 


IRR: 


a | 


Tree'vartye, adj. {in and relativus, Lat.) p 


Having no reference to any thing; fingle; 
~anconne@ted. 2, , oo 
Separated by if voice of God, things in their 
s fpecies came out in uncommunicated varieties, and 
` irrelativė {eminalities.. Brown's Vulgar Erronrs. 
Irreci'cion. n.f. (irreligion, ¥r. in and 
- religion. |} Contempt of religion ; impiety. 
ià The weapons with which I, combat irreligion are 
“alread y confecrated, . . Dryden. 
"We behold every inftance of prophanenefs and ir- 
religion, not only ‘committed, but defended and 
” egloried in: . Y Rogers. 
Irrexi'cious. adj. [irreligienx, Fr. in and 
sereligious:] l 
1. Contemning religion; impious» 
The iffue of an irreligizus Moor. 
Whoever fees thefe irreligious men, 
* Wich burthen of a ficknefs weak and faint, 
But hears them talking of religion then, 
And vowing of their fouls to ev’ry faint. Davies. 
Shame and reproach is generally the portion" of 
the impious and /rreliyious. South, 
z. Contrary to religion. 
. Wherein -that fcripture ftandeth not the church 

‘of God in any ftead, or ferveth nothing at all to 

z direct, but may be let pafs as needlefs to be confolted 
with, we Judge it profane, impious, and irreligiaus 

= to think. H: oker. 

Might not.the queen’sidomefticks be: obliged:to 
avoid {wearing, and irreligious profane EFEO >a 

i wift. 

Irr ecyerouvsty. adv, [from irreligious.] 
Withimpiety ; with irreligion. 
IRRE'MEABLE. adv, [irremeabilis, Latin.] 
~ Admitting no return. 
Thejkeeper charm'd, the chief without delay) 
Pafs‘d on, and took th’ irremeable way. Dryden. 
IRREMEDIABLE. adj. (irremediable, Fr, in 

“and 'remediable.| Admitting ño cure; not 
to be remedied. 

* They content themfelves with that which was the 
irremediable error of former times, or the neceffity 
of the prefent hath caft upon them. Hooker. 

A fteady hand, in military affairs, is more re- 
quifite than in peace, becaufe an error committed in 

“war may prove irremediab/e. Bacon. 

Whatever he confults you about, unlefs it lead to 

- © fome fatal and irremediable mifchief, be fure you ad- 
vife only as.a friend. Lacke, 

IRR EME'DIABLY. adv. [from irremediable.) 


Without care. : 

It happens to us irremediably and inevitably, that 
we may perceive thefe accidents are not the fruits of 
our labour, but gifts of God. Taylcr’s Worthy Comm. 

IRR EMISSIBLE. hes [im and remitto, Lat. 
érremiffible, French.) Not to be pardoned. 
Inremi'sstBLeNness. x. f. [from irremijfi- 
ble.) The quality of being not to be par- 


Shakefp. 
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doned. i 
Thence arifes the aggravation and 'irremifiblenefs 
ef the fin. Hammond on Fundamentals. 


IRRF MO'VABLE. adj. [in and remcve.]) Not 
to be moved ; not to be changed. 


_ He is irremevable, 

Refolv'd for flight.  Shake/peare’s Winter's Tale. 
Tareno'wwen. adj. [in and renown. | Void 
of honour, We now fay, unrencwned, 

¿s For all he did was to deceive good knights, 
And draw them from purfuit of praife and fame 
‘fo Muggith doth and fenfual delights, 
And end their days in irrencwned hame. 
à Fairy Queen, 
Tare’PARABLE. adj. [irreparabilis, Latin ; 
irreparalle, French.) Not to be recover- 
ed; not to be repaired. 
= Irreparable is the lofs} and Patience fays it is not 
paft her.cure. ‘ Sbuke/p, Tempefi. 
Toil’d with lofs irreparable. Milton, 
eo pdt os. an irreparable injuftice we are guilty of, when 


n not now. 


Addifon. 
a VoL, L 


IRREPRO'ACHABLY. adv. 


we as prejudiced bythe Jooksiof thole whom we do 


IRR 


The ftory of Deucalion'and Pyrrha téaches, that 
piety and innocence cannot: mifs of the divine pro- 
tection, and that the only lofs irreparable is that of 
our probity. Garth. 

IRRE'PAaRABLY. adv. [from irreparabk.| 
Without recovery ; without amends. 

Such‘adventures befall artifts irreparably. Boyle, 

The cutting off that time induftry and gifts, 
whereby the would be ‘nourifhed, were irreparably 
injurious to her. Decay of Piety. 

JRREPLE'VIABLEB. adj. [in and replevy.] 
Not to be redeemed. A law term. 
IRREPREHE NSIBLE. adje. [irreprehenfible, 
cFr. trreprchenfibilis. Latin. | Exempt from 
blame. 


IRREPREHE'NSIBLY. adv. [from irrepreben- 


fibe.) Without blame. 


IRREPRESE'NTABLE. adj. [mand reprefent.] 


Not to be figured by any reprefentation. 


God's irreprefentable nature doth hold againit 
making images of God. Snilling fleet. 


ĪRREPRO'ACHABLE, adj. [ix and reproach- 


able.] Free from blame; free from re- 


proach, 
He wasta ferious fincere Chriftian, of an innocent, 
irreproachable, nay, exemplary lite. Atterbury. 
‘Their prayer may. be, that they may raife up and 
breed as irreproachable a young family as their pa- 
rents have done, . Pope. 
[from ¢rreproach- 


able.] Without blame; without reproach. 


IRREPRO'VEABLE. adj. [in and reproveable. | 


Not to be blamed ; irreproachable. 


IRRESISTIBI'CITY. x. f [from irreffible.] 


Power or force above oppofition. 
The doctrine of irrefifibility of grace, if it be ac- 
xnowledged, there is nothing to be affixt to gratitude. 
4 Hammond, 


InRgSI'STIBLE. adj, [irreffible, Fr. in and 
refiftible.| Superiour to oppofition. 


Fear doth grow from an apprehenfion of the 
Deity, indued withirref/tible power to hurt; and is 
of all affections, anger excepted, the unapteft to admit 
conference with realon. Hooker, 

In mighty quadrate join’d 
Ofunion irreffible.. Milton, 

Fear of God is inward acknowledgment of an hol 
jut Being, armed with almighty and irrefifible 

wer. Tillotfon. 

There can be no difference in the fybjects, where 
the application is almighty and irrefiflible, as in 
creation. Rogers. 

IRRESISTIBLY. adv. [from irrefiflible.) In 
a manner not to be oppofed. 

God irrefiftibly {ways all manner of events on 

earth. Dryden. 
Fond of pleafing and endearing ourfelves to thofe 
we efteem, we are irrefi/fibly led into the fame incli- 
nations and averfions with them. Rogers, 


IRR ESI’ STLESS. adj. [ A barbarous ungram- 
matical conjunction of two negatives. ] 
Irrefiftable; refiftiefs. 

Thofe radiant eyes, whole irrefiffle/s lame 
Strikes Lavy dumb, and keeps Sedition tame, 
They can to gazing multitudes give law, 

Convert the factious, and the rebel awe. Glanville. 

IRRRISOLUBLE., adj. [iz and refolubilis. 
Latin.] Not to be broken; not to be 
diffolved. 

In. Factitious fal ammoniac the common and 
urinous falts are fo well mingled, that both in the 
open fire and in fubliming veffels they rife together 
as one falt, which feems in fuch vellels irrefu/uble 
by fire alone. Boyle, 

Inre/soLuBLeNness. x. /. [from irrefoluble. ] 
Refiftance to feparation of the parts. 

Quercetanus, has this confeffion of the irrefeluble. 
neft of diamonds: ~ td Bayle. 

IRR ESO'LVEDLY. adv. [in and. refolved. ] 
Without fettled determination. 


‘IRR | 
Divers of my friends have thought it ftrange'to 
hear me fpeak fo irrefolvedly concerning: thofe 
things, which fome take to be the elements, and 
others the principles of all mixed bodies. Boyk. 
Irre'sorute. adj. [irrefolu, Fr. in and 
refolute.|° Not conftant in purpofe ; not 
determined. 
Where he evil us’d, he would outgo 
His father, by as much.as a performance 
Does an irre/ulute purpofe.  Shakefp. Henry VIII. 
Him after long debate, irrefolute 
Of thoughts revolv'd, his final fentence chofe 
Fit veffel, fittett imp ot fraud,.in whom 
To enter. Miltcn's Paradife Left. 
To make reflections upon what is patt, is the part 
of ingenious but irrefnlure men. Temple, 
So Myrrha’s mind, impell’d on either fide, 
Takes ev'ry bent, but cannot long abide ; 
Irvefolute on which the fhould rely, 
At lait unfix’d in all, is only fix’d to die. Dryden, 
ĪRRE'SOLUTELY. adv. [from jrre/olute. | 
Without-firmnefs of mind ; without de- 
termined purpofe. 
ĪRRESOLU'TION: x. fe [irrefolution, Fr. in 
and refo/ution.| Want of firmnefs of mind. 


It hath moft force upon things that have the 
lighte(t motion, and therefore upon the fpirits af 
men, and in them upon fuch affections as move 
lighteft ; as upon men in fear, or men in irre/olution. 

Bacon’s Natural Hiffory. 

Irrefolution on the fchemes of life, which: offer 
themfelves to our choice, and inconttancy:in pur- 
fuing them, are the greateft caufes of all our un- 
happinefs, Addifon. 

IRRESPECTIVE. adj. [in and refpecives] 


Having no regard to any circumftances. 
Thus did the Jew, by perfuading himfelf of his 
particular irre/peéive election, think it fafe to run 
into all fins! Ham. 
According to. this doctrine, it muft- be refolved 

wholly into the abfolute irre/pe&ive will of God. 
Rogers. 
IRRESPE CTIVELY, adv. from irre/pefive. } 

Without regard to circumftances, 


He is convinced, that all the promifes belong to 
him abfolutely and irre/peéively. Hammond. 


IRRETRIE'VABLE, adj. Cig and retrieve.) 
Not to be repaired; irrecoverable; irre- 
parable’ 

TRRETRIE VABLY.adv. [from irretrievable.] 


Irreparably ; irrecoverably. 

It would not defray the charge of the extraction, 
and therefore muft have been all irretrievably loft, 
and ufelefs to mankind, was it not by this means 
collected, , Woodward. 

Inre'VERENCE. æ, f- [irreverentia, Latin; 
irreverence, French; ix and revence.] 
1. Want of reverence; want of veneration ș 


want of refpect. 

Having feen otr fcandalous | frreverence towards 
God's worthip in general, ’tiseafy to make applica- 
tion to the feveral parts of it. Decay of Piety. 

They were a fort of attributes, with which it was 
a matter of religion to falute them on all occafions, 
and which it was an irreverence to omit, Pope. 

2. State of being difregarded. 

The concurrence of the houfe of peers in that fury 
gan be imputed to no one thing more than to the 
irreverence and fcorn the judges were juftly in, who 
had been always looked upon there as the oracles of 
the law. Clarendon. 


IRREVERENT, aay. (irreverent, Fre iz and 
reverent] Not paying due» homage or 
reverence ; not expreffing or conceiving 
due veneration or refpect. 


As our fear excludeth not that boldnels which be- 
cometh faints, fo, if our familiarity with God do not 
favour of fear, it draweth too near that irreverent 
confidence wherewith true humility can never ftand. 

Hooker. 

Knowledge men fought for, and covered it from 
the vulgar fort as jewels of ineftimable price, fearing 

6T the 


IRR 


ethe irreverent conftrution of the ignorant and ir- 
religious. Raleigh. 
Witnefs the irreverent fon 
Of him who built the ark ; who, for the hame 
Done to his father, heard his heavy curfe, 
Servant of fervants, on his vicious race. Milton. 

Swearing, and the irreverent ufing the name of 
God in common difcourfe, is another abufe of the 
tongue. Ray. 

Ifan irreverent expreffion or thought too wanton 
are crept into my verfes, through my inadvertency, 
let their authors be anfwerable tor them. Dryden. 

Inae'VERENTLY. adv. [from irreverent. | 
Without due refpcét or veneration. 

*Tis but an ill effay of reverence and godly fear 

to ufe the gofpel irreverently, Gev. of the Tongue. 
IRREVERSIBLE: adj. [in and reverfe.| Not 
to be recalled ;. not to be changed. 

The fins of his chamber and his clofet fhall be 
produced before men-and angels, and an eternal irre- 
verfible fentence be pronounced. Rogers. 

IrREvE'RSIBLY. adv. [from érrever/ble, | 


Without change. 

The title of fundamentals, being ordinarily con- 
fined to the doStiines of faith, hath occafioned that 
great fcandal in the church, at which fo, many 
myriads of Soliftdians have tumbled, and fallen irre- 
verfibly, by conceiving heaven a reward of true 
opinions. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

IRRE'VOCABLF. adj. [irrevocabilis, Latin; 
irrevocable, French.] Not to be recalled ; 
not to be brought back ; not to be re- 


verfed. 
Give thy hand to Warwick, 
And, with thy’hand, thy faith irrevceadle, 
That only Warwick's daugheer thall be thine. 
Sbske/peare. 

Firm and irrevocable is my doom, 

Which I have palt upon her, Shake/p, As you like it. 

That which is patt isgone and frrevocudle there- 
fore they do but trifle, that labour in patt matters. 

Bacon's Effays. 
The fecond, both for piety renown’d, 
And puiflant deeds, a promife shall receive 
Irrevccable, that his regal throne 
Forever hall endure. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 
By her irrevocable fate, 
War hall the country wafte, and change the ftate. 
Dryden. 
The other vitor flame a moment ftood, 
Then fell, and lifelefs left th’ extinguith’d wood : 
For ever loft, th’ irrevocable light 
_ Fosfook the black’ning coals, and funk to night. 
A Dryden. 

Each facred accent bears eternal weight, 

And. cach irrevocable word is fate. Pope. 
IRREVOCABLY. adv. [from retail 
Without recail. ; 

If air were kept out four or five minutes, the fire 

would be irrevocably extinguifhed. Boyle. 
T I'RRIGATE. v. a. [irrigo, Latin.} To 
wet; to moilten ; to water. 

The heart, which is one of the principal parts bf 
the body, doth continually /rrigate, nourith, keep hot, 
and fupple all the members. Ray on the Creation, 

They keep a bulky charger near their lips, 

With which, in often interrupted fleep, 

Their frying blood compels toirrigute 

Their dry furr'd tongues. A, Phillips, 
Innica'TIon. uif. [from irrigate.) The 

at of watering or moiftening. 

Help of ground is by watering and irrigation. 

Bacon. 
Iraicuous. adj. [from irrigate. | 
1. Watery; watered. 
The flow’ry lap 
Of fome irriguous valley {preads her ftore, Milton. 
2. Dewy; moitt. Phillips feems to have 
miftaken the Latin phrafe ivriguus fopor. 
Rath Elepenor 
Dry’d an immeaturable bowl, and thought 
‘1 exhale his furfeit by srrigwous ileep : 


Jmprudeit! him death’s iron: Acep opprett. 
k y Pbilligs 


ToVRRITATE. v. a. [irrito, Latin; irriter, 


1. To provoke; to teaze; to exafperate. 


3. To heighten; to agitate ; to enforce. 


Is, pr Saxon. 
le T 


ISC 


The act of laughing at another. 
Ham, by his indifcreet and unnatural irrifoa, 


and expofing of his father, incurs his curfe. 
Woodward. 


French. } 


The earl, {peaking tothe frecholders in imperious 
language, did not irritate the people. Bacon. 
Laud’s power at court could not qualify him to go 
through with that difficult reformation, whilft he had 
a fuperior in the church, who, having the reins in 
bis hand, could flacken them, and was thought to be 

the more remifs to irritate his cholerick difpofition. 
Clarendon, 


2. To fret; to put into motion or diforder 


by any irregular or unaccuftomed con- 
tact; to ftimulate ; to vellicate. 

Cold maketh the fpirits vigorous, and irritateth 
them. Bacon. 


Air, if very cold, irritateth the flame, and maketh 
it burn more fiercely, as fire fcorcheth in frofty 
weather. Bacon. 

When they are colleéted, the heat becometh more 
violent and irritate, and thereby expelleth fweat. 

Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 
Rous’d 
By dath of clouds, or irritating wat 
Of fighting winds, while all is calm below, 
They furious {pring. Thomfon's Summer. 


Irritation. 2./. [irritatio, Latin: irrita- 


tion, French ; from irritare. } 
1. Provocation ; exafperation. 


2. Stimulation ; vellication. 


Violent affections and Jrritations of the nerves, 
in any part of the body, is caufed by fomething 


acrimonious. Arbuthnot. 


Irru'PTION. x. f. [irruption, Fr. irruptio, 


Latin. | 
te The act of any thing forcing an entrance. 
I refrain, too fuddenly, 
To utter what will come at latt too foon 3 
Left evil tidings, with too rude irruption, 
Hitting thy aged ear, thould pierce too. deep. Milton. 
There are frequent inundations made in maritime 
countries by the irruption of the fea. Burnet. 
A full and fudden irruption of thick melancholick 
blood into the heart puts a ftop to its pulfation. 
Harvey. 
2. Inroad; burk of invaders into any place. 
Notwithftanding the irruptions of the barbarous 
nations, one can fcarce imagine. how fo plentiful a 
foil fhould become fo miferably unpcopled. Addi/or. 
Sce To Be. | 
e third perfon fingular of Jocbe: I 
am, thou art, he és. 
He that is of God, heareth God’s words. 
Jobn. viii. 47. 
Be not'afraid of them, for. they cannot do evil; 
neither js it in them to do good. Fer. Sf. 
My thought, whofe murther yet ^s but funtattical, 
Shakes fo my fingle ttate’of man, that function 
Is {mother’d in furmife ; and nothing /s, 
But what is not. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
2. It is fometimes expreffed by ’s. 


There's fome among you have bcheld me fighting. 
Shake/p 


Iscnta'DicKk. adj.[irzer, bo xuedix® ; ifchia- 
dique, eniT In anatomy, an epithet 
to the crural vein; in pathology, the 
ifchiadick paffion is the gout in the hip, or 
the {ciatica. 

I'scuurRY. 2. f. iruei, iyw and Epor, 
urine; i/churie, French ; i/churia, Latin. | 
A ftoppage of urine, whether by gravel 
or. other caufe. 

Iscuure’Tick. #. f- [i/churetique, French ; 
from ifchury.| Such medicines as force 
urine when fupprefied. 


IS L 


Inri'ston, #. f. [irrifio, Latin; irrifion, Fr.) | Isu. [aye, Saxon. | 


1. A termination added to an adjective to 
exprefs diminution, a {mall degree, or 
incipient ftate of any quality : as, d/uie, 
tending to blue; brights, fomewhat 
bright. 


2. It is likewife fometimes the termination 


of a gentile or poffeffive adjective; as, 
Swedifh, Danih, the Danih territores, or 
territories of the Danes. 

3. It likewife notes participation of the 
qualities of the fubftantive to which it is 
added ; as, fool, fooli/b; mar, mani/b rogue, 
roguifp. 

Isicre. a. f. [More properly icicle, from 
ice; but ice fhould rather be written ie; 
irr, Saxon.) A pendent fhoot of ice. 

Do yeu know this lady ? 


The moon of Rome; chafe as the ifcle 
That’s curdled by the froft from pureft fnow 


Hanging on Dian’s temple. Shake/pe 
The trofts and fnows at tender body {pare ; 
Thofe are not limbs for //c/es to tear. Dryden. 


Isi NGLA'ss. x. f. { from ice, or ife, and gla/s; 


ichthyorolla, Latin. ] 
Lfinglafs is a tough, firm, and light fubftance, of 
“a whith colour, and in fome degree tranfparent, 
much refembling glue. The fih from which ifn- 
gila/s is prepared, is one of the cartilaginous kind : it 
grows to eighteen and twenty feet in length, and 
greatly refembles the fturgeon. . It is frequent in the 
Danube, the Borifthencs, the Volga, and the larger 
rivers of Europe. From the inteftines of this fth the 
ifinglafs is prepared by boiling. Hill. 

The cure of putrefaction requires an incraffating 
diet, as all vifcid broths, hartthorn, ivory, and 
ifinglafs. Floyer. 

Some make it clear by reiterated fermentations, 
and others by additions, as //ngla/s. Mortimer, 

J'stnGLASS Stone. x. f.. A foffil which ts 
one of the pureft and fimpleft of the na- 
tural bodies. The maffes are of a brown- 
ith or reddith colour; but when the plates 
are feparated, they are perfectly colour- 
lefs, and more: bright and pellucid than 
the fineft glafs. It 1s found in Mufcovy, 
Perfia, the ifland of Cyprus, in the Alps 
and Apennines, and the mountains of 
Germany. Hill’s Mat. Med. 

ISLAND. 2. S. [énfula, Latin; yola, Ital. 
ealand, Erfe. Ìt is pronounced iland. ] 
A traét of land furrounded by water. 

He will carry this ¿jand home in his pocket, and 
give it his fon for an apple. And fowing the 
kernels in the fea, bring forth more iflands. 

Shakcfpcare’s Tempe. 

Within a long recefs there lies a Say. re 
An ifland thades it from the rolling fea, 

And forms.a port. Dryden. 

Ifland of blifs! amid’ the fubjcd&t feas. Tbcmfor. 

Ist ANDER. st.e / [from iflazd. Pronounced 
ilander.) An inhabitant.of a country fur- 
rounded by water. 

We, as all (Manders, are lunares, or the moon’s 


men. Camden. 
Your dinner, and the generous iMaaders 
By you invited do attend your prefence. Shake/p. 


There are many bitter fayings againt i/scders 
in general, reprefenting them as herce, treacherous, 
and unhofpitable : thofe who live on the continent 
have fuch trequent intercourfe with -men of, different 
religions and languages, that they becomne more kind 
than thofe who are the inhabitants of an iffand. 

Addifon’s Freebolder. 

A race of rugged mariners are thele, 

Unpolith’d men, and boift’rous as their feas; 
The native ‘Manders alone their care, 
And hateful he that-breathes aiforeign air. Pope. 


Ist.e. om f: file, French; infula; Lavin. 
Pronounced ive. | 
1, AB 


LSS 
15 An ifland; a country furrrounded by 


water. 
The inftalment of this noble duke 
In the feat royal of his famous i/e. 
: The dreadful fight i 
Betwixt a nation and two whales I write ; 
Seas ftain’d with gore I fing, advent’rous toil, 
And how thefe montters did difarm an ife. Waller, 
z. (Written, I think, corruptly for aile, 
from aile, Fr. from ala, Latin, the zile 
being probably at firft only a wing or fide 
walk. It may come likewife from allée, 
French, a walk.] A long walk in a 
church or publick building. 
O’er the twilight groves and dufky caves, 
Long founding ‘Aes and intermingled graves 
Black melancholy fits. a 3 Pope. 
IsorerIMe'TRICAL. z. fi [ie®, ria, and 
pirtgor,) In geometry, are fuch figures as 
have equal perimeters or circumferences, 
of which thecircle is the greateft. Harris. 
Isosceues. n. fe [ifofcele, Fr. or equian- 
gular triangle.) ‘That which hath only 
two fides equal. Harris, 
ISSUE. x. /. (Yue, French. ] 
1. Theaćt of paffing out. 
2. Exit; egrefs; or paflage out. 
Unto the Lord beleng the é//ves from death. 
Pfalms. 
Let us examine what bodies touch a moveable 
whilft in motion, as the only means to find an iffue 
eut of this difficulty. Digby on Bodies. 
We might have eafily prevented thofe great re- 
turns of money to France; and if it be true the 
French are fo impoverifhed, in what condition mutt 
they have been, if that ifue of wealth had been 
flopped ? Swift. 
3. Event; confequence. 
Spirits are not finely touch'd, 
But to fine i//ues. Shake/p. Meaf. for Meaf. 
lt 1 wereever fearful 
To doa thing, where I the iue doubted, 
Whereof the execution did cry out 
Againft the non-performance, ‘twas a fear 
Which oft infe€ts the wifett. Shatefp. Winter's Tale. 
But let the iue correfpondent prove 
"To good beginnings ofeach entceprize. Fatrfax, 
If things were cat upon this ifue, that God 
Bhould never prevent fin till man deferved it, the 
bet would fin, and fin for ever. Scuth. 
The wittielt fayings and featences will be found 
the ifues of chance, and nothing elfe but fo many 
lucky hits of a roving fancy. South. 
Our prefent condition is better for us in the ifue, 
than that uninterrupted health and fecurity thar the 
Atheift defires. Bentley. 
‘Termination ; conclufion. 
He hath preferved Argalus alive, under pretence 
of having him publickly executed after thefe wars, 
of which they hope for a foon and profperous iffue. 
Sidney, 


 Shake/p. 


- 


What ifue of my love remains for me ! 
How wild a paffion works within my breaft | 
With what prodigious flames am I poffett ! Dryden. 
Homer, at a lofs to bring difficult matters to an 
ifue, layshishero afleep, and this folves the difficulty. 
? Broome, 
5. Seqael deduced from premifes. 
I am to pray you not to rain my fpeech 
To groffer if/ues, nor to larger reach, 
‘Than to fufpicion. „Sbakefp. Othello, 
6. A fontanel; a vent made ina mufcle for 
the difcharge of humours. 
This tumour in his left arm was caufed by ftri& 
binding of his ifue. I ifeman. 
7. Evacuation. 
A woman was difeafed with an.iffue of blood. 
s t Mar. ix. 20. 
3- Progeny; offspring. 
© nation miferadle 
Since that the trueit ifue of thy throne, 
By his awn interdidtion ftands accurit. 
Rhalefp. Macbeth. 
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Nor where Abaflin kings their ifue guard, 
Mount Amara, though this by fome fuppos'd 
True Paradife, under the the fEthiop line 
By Nilus’ head. Milton's Paradife Lof. 
This old peaceful prince, as Heav’n decreed, 
Was blefs’d with no male ifue to fucceed, 
Dryden's Zin, 
The frequent productions of monfters, in all the 
fpecies of animals, and strange iffues_ of human 
birth, carry with them difficulties, not poffible to 
confilt with this hypothefis. Lacke. 
9. [In law.] fue hath divers applications 
in the common law : fometimes ufed for 
the children begotten between a man 
and his wife; fometimes for profits grow- 
ing from an amercement, fine, oF ex- 
pences of fuit ; fometimes for profits of 
lands or tenements; fometimes for that 
point of matter depending in fuit, where- 
upon the parties join and put their caufe 
to the trial of the jury. Jue is either 
general or fpecial : general ifue feemeth 
to be that whereby it is referred to the 
Jury to bring in their verdi@t, whether the 
defendant have done any fuch thing as 
the plaintiff. layeth to his charge. ‘Ihe 
fpecial fue then muft be that, where fpe- 
cial matter being alleged by the defendant 
for his defence, both the. parties join 
thereupon, and fo grow rather to a de- 
murrer, if it be gueffio juris, or to trial by 
the jury, if it be gucfio faa. Covel, 
To I'ssue.~. u. [from the noun; iffuer, 
French ; x/cire, Italian. ] 
1. To come out ; to pafs out of any place. 
Waters i/ued out from under the threthold of the 


houfe. Ezek. 
From the utmoft end of the head branches there 
iffueth out a guinmy juice. Raleigh's Hifory. 
Waters ijed from a cave, Milton. 


Ere Pallas i/z’d from the thunderer’s head, 
Dulnefs o'er all poifefs'd her ancient right. Pope. 


2. ‘Yo make an eruption ;. to break out, 


Three of mafter Ford's brothers watch the door 
with piftols, that none fhould ifue out, otherwife 
you might flip away. Shakefp, 

See that none hence ¿fue forth a {py. Milton, 

Hafte, arm your Ardeans, i/ue to the plain ; 
With faith to friend, affault the Trojan train. 

Dryden, 

Atlength there iffu’d from the grove behind, 

A fairaflembly of the female kind. Dryden. 

A buzzing noife of bees his ears alarms ; 

Straight ¿fue through the fides affembling fwarms. 
Dryden, 
Full for the port the Ithacenfians ftand, 
And furi their fails, and ifue on the land. 


3- To proceed as an offspring. 
Of thy fons that“ thall ihe from thee, which 
thou fhalt beget, fball they take away. 
2 Kings. xx. 18. 
4. To be produced by any fund. 
Thefe altarages iffued out of the offerings made 
to the altar, and were payable to the priefthood, 
a. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
5- Torun out in lines. 
Pipes made witha belly towards the lower end, 
and then (//uing into a itraight concave again. Bacon. 
Toi'ssu x. va. 
1. To fend out; to fend forth. 
A weak degree of heat.is not ableeither to digen 
the parts or to i/Jue:the fpirits. ; 
Bacon's Natural Hifory, 
The commiffioners fhould ifue money out to ne 
otherufe. — E y Temp. 
2. To fend out judicially or authoritatively. 
This is the more frequent fenfe. It is 
commonly followed by a particle, ox! or 


farth. 


Pope's O'yffey. i 


IT 


If the council (fved out any order againft them, 
or it the king fent a proclamation for their repair 
to their houfes, fome noblemen publifhed a pro- 
teftation. Clarendon, 

Deep ina rocky cave he makes abode, ‘ 
A manfion proper fora mourning god : 
Here he gives audience, if[uing out decrees 
To rivers, his dependant deities. 

In vain the matter iffves out commands, 
In vain the trembling failors ply their hands; 

The tempeft unforefeen prevents their care. Dryd. 
. They conftantly wait in court to make a due return 
of what they have done, and to receive fuch other 
commands as the judge fhal! (fue forth. 
Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
Ussuevess, adj. [from ifue.] Having 
no offspring ; wanting defcendants, 

Carew, by virtue of this entail, fucceeded to Hugh’s 
portion, as dying i/uele/s. 4 

Carew’: Survey of Cornwall 
I have done fin ; 

For which the Heavens, taking angry note, 

Have left me ifuelefs. Sbakefp. Winter’¢Tale. 
Vstumus, z. f. [Ahmus, Latin.] A neck 

of land joining the peninfula to the con- 

tinent. 

There is a caftle ftrongly feated on a high rock, 
which joineth by an fbnus to the land, aud is im- 
pregnably fortified. Sandys's Travels, 

The Affyrian empire ftretcheth northward to that 
i/témus between the Euxine and the Cafpian Seas. 

k Brerewood on Languages, 

U life, thou nothing’s younger brother ! 

Thou weak built /74mus, that doft proudly rife 

Up betwixt two eternities, 

Yet can’{t not wave nor wi. = Main ; 

But broken and e’erwhelm‘a tnc ocean meets again. 

Cowley. 

Our church of Englandsftands.as Corinth betweea 

two feas, and there are fome bufy in cutting the 
ifibmus, te let in both at once upon it. Stilling fleet. 

Cleomenes thinking it more advifable to fortify, 
not the i/ffbmus, but the mountains, put his defign 


Dryden, 


in execution, Creech, 
Plac’d on this i/7Amus of a middle ftate, 
A being darkly wife, and rudely great. Popes 
IT. pronoun. (Jiz, Saxon. ] 
1. The neutral demonftrative. Ufed in 


{peaking of things. For it, our anceftors 
ufed be, as the neutral pronoun ; and for 
its they ufed hise Thus in the Accidence, 
a noun adjetiveis that which cannot fand 
by himfelf, but reguireth another word to. be 
Joined with him to fhew his fignificatjon. 
Nothing can give that to another which é¢ hath 
not itfelf. Bramball againfl Hobbes. 
Will our great anger learn.to ftoop fo low ? 
I know it cannot. Cowley, 
Tell me, O tell, what kind of thing is wit, 
Thou who mafter art of ir. Cowley, 
His fon, it may be, dreads no harm ; 
But kindly waits his father’s coming home. Flatman. 
Thetime will come, /¢ will, when you thall know 
The rage of love. Dryden. 
How can I fpeak ; or how, fir,can you hear ? 
Imagine that which you would moft deplore, 
And that which J would fpeak, is i£ or more. 
Dryden, 
A mind fo furnifhed, what reafon has i! toace 
quicice in sts conclufions ? Locke, 
The glory which ‘encompaffed them covered the 
place, and darted its rays with fo much {trength, 
that the Whole fabrick began to melt. Addifon. 
If we find a greater'good in the prefent conitstu- 
tion, than would have accrued either from the total 
privation of il, or from other.frames and ftructures, 
` we may then reafonably conclude, that the prefene * 
conititution proceeded from an intelligent, and good 
being, that;formed it that particular way out of 
choice. Bentley, 
2. [tis ufed abfolutely for the ftate of a 


perfon or affair. 
How is /¢, with our general ? 
——Even fo 
As with a man,by his own alms impoifon'd, | 
Aad with his charity fain, ` Shuke/p. Coriolanus. 
60 2 Le 
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3. Ze is ufed for the thing; the matter ; 

the affair. 

‘It’s come to pafs, 

That tractable obedience is a flave 

To each incenfed will, Shake/p. Henry VIL. 
4. It is fometimes expreffed by *s. 

He rallied, and again fell’to '¢; 

For catching foe by nearer foot, 

He lifted with fuch might and ftrength. 

As would have hurl'd him thrice his length, Hudié. 

The defign i? feems, is to avoid the dreadful im- 
putation of pedantry. Swift, 

5. {r is ufed ludicroufly after neutral verbs, 
to give an emphafis. 

If Abraham brought all with him, it is not pro- 
bable that he meant to walk sf back again for his 
pleafure. Raleigh, 

The Lacedemonians, at the ftraights of Ther- 

‘ mopylz, when. their arms failed them, fought i? out 
win their nails. and teeth. Dryden. 

I have often feen people Javith it profufely in 

_ tricking up their children, and yet ftarve their 
minds. Lecke. 

The mole courfes ‘tf not on the ground, like the 
rat or moufe, but lives under the earth. Addifon. 

Whether the charmer finner if, or faint if, 

If folly grows romantick, l muft paint it. Pope, 
6. Sometimes applied familiarly, ludicrouf- 
ly, or rudely to perfons. 
- Let us after him. 
W hofe care is gone before to bid us welcome : 
* Jr isa peerlefs kinfman. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
Do, child. go to ## grandam, child : 
Give grandam kingdom, and its grandam will 
Give it up him, Shakefpeare’s King Jobn. 
J» Jt is. fometimes ufed of the firit or 
fecond perfon, fometimes of more. This 
mode of fpeech, though ufed by good 
authors, and fupported by the #/ ya of 
the French, has yet an appearance of 
barbarifm. 
Who was’t came by ? 
—'Tis two or three, my lord, that bring you word 
-e Macduff is fled to England. Shakefp. Macbeth, 
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City, 
*Tis I, that male thy widows. : Shak. Coriolanus, 
"Tis thefe that early taint the female foul, Pope. 

ITCH. ». /: [z1cha, Saxon. } 

1. A cutaneous difeafe extremely conta- 
gious, which overfpreads the body with 
Fall puftules filled with a thin ferum, 
and raifed, as microfcopes have difcovered, 


by a fmall animal. It is cured by fulphur. 
Luft and liberty 
Creep inthe minds and marrows of our youths, 
That 'gainft the ftream of virtue they may ftrive, 
And drown themfelyes in riot, itches, blains. Shak. 
The Lord will {mite thee with the fcab and with 
the irch, whereof thoucan’it not be healed. 
Deut xxviii. 27. 
As if divinity had catch'd 
The ‘teh on purpofe to be feratch’d. = Hudibras. 
2. The fenfation of uneafinefs in the fkin, 
which is eafed by rubbing. 


3. A conftant tcazing defire. 
A certain itch of meddling with other people's 
matters, puts us upon shifting. L' Eftrange. 
He had-till pedigree in his head, and an ite ol 
being thought a divine king. Dryden. 
From fervant’s company a child isto be kept, not 
not by prohibitions, for that will but give*him an 
dich after it, but by other ways. Locke. 
At half mankind when gen’rous Manly raves, 
All know ’tis virtue, for he thinks them knaves: 
When univerfal homage Umbra pays, 
All fee 'tisivice, and irch of vulgar praife. 
Yo ltcu. v: n. [from the noun. | 
a, To feel that uneafinefs in the fkin which 
is removed by rubbing. 
A troublefome Keting ot the part was occafioned 
v by wane of tranfpiration. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
My'tight eye fretes ; fome good luck is near ; 
Perhaps My Amaryllis may appear. Dryden. 


Pope. 
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2. To long; to have continual defire. 
This fenfe appears in the following ex- 
amples, though fome of them are equi- 
vocal. 

Mafter Shallow, you have yourlelf been a great 
fighter, though now a man of peace. Mr. Page, 
though now I beold, and of the peace, if I fee a 
{word out, my finger ifchesto makeone. Shake/p. 

Caffius, you yourfelf 
Are much condemn’d to have an itching palm, 
To fell and mart your offices for gold. Shakefp. 

The itching ears being an epidemick difeafe, gave 
fair opportunity to every mountebank. Decay of Piety. 

All fuch have {till an itching to deride, 


And fain would be upon the laughing fide. Pope. 


I'tcuy. adj. [from itch] Inte&ted with 


the itch. 


ITEM. adv. {Latin.} Alfo. A word ufed 


when any article is added to the former. 


ITEM. x. f. 


1. A new article. 

I could have looked on him without the help of 
admiration, though the catalogue of his endowments 
had been tabled by his fide and I to perufe him by 
items. ‘ Shakefp. 

2. Ahint; an inuendo. 

If this difcourfe have not concluded our weaknefs, 
Ihave one irem more of mine: if knowledge can 
be found, I muft lofe that which I thought | had, 
that there is none. Glanv. 


To ITERATE. v. a. [itero, Lat.] 


1. To repeat; to utter again; to inculcate 
by frequent mention. 

We covet to make the pfalms efpecially familiar 
unto all: this is-the very caufe why we /rerate the 
Pfalms oftener than any other part’ of Scripture 
befides: the caufe wherefore we inure the people 
together with their minitter, and not the minilter 
alonc, to read them, as other parts of fcripture he 
doth. Hooker. 

In the firft ages God gave laws unto our fathers, 
and their memories ferved inftead of books; whereof 
the imperfections being known to God, he relieved 
the fame by often putting them in mind: in which 
re{pect we lee how many times one thing hath been 
iterated into the beft and wifeft. Hocker. 

‘The king, to keep a decency towards the French 
king, fent new folemn ambatfadors to intimate unto 
him the decree of his eftates,.and to iterare his 
motion that the French would defilt from hoftility. 

Bacon's Henry VIL. 

There be two kinds of reflections of founds ; the 
one at diftance, which is the echo, wherein the 
original is heard diftinctly, and the reflection alfo 
dittinétly : the other in concurrence, when the 
found returneth immediately upon the original,»and 
fo iterateth it not, but amplifieth it, Bacon. 

2. To do over again. 

Athes. burnt, and well reverberated by fire, after 
the falt thereof hath becn drawn out by iterated 
decoétions. Brown. 

Adam took no thought, 

Eating his fill ; nor Eve to iterate 
Her former trefpafs fear’d, the more to footh 
Him with her lov’d fociety. Milton's Paradife Loft, 


I'TERANT.-adj. [iterans,) Lat, Repeating. 
Waters being near, make a current echo; but 
being tarther off, they make an sserant echo. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
ITERATION. e fe (iteration, Fr. iteratio, 
Lat.) Repetition ; recital over again. 
Truth tir’d with iteration 
As true as itecl, as plantage to the moon, 
My huifband! 
—— Ay, "twas he that told me firit. 
——My huiband ! 
What needs this iteration, woman ? 
I fay, thy hufbaod. Shakefp. Othello. 
Iterations are commonly lofs of time; but there 
is no fuch gain of time, as to iterate often the itate 
of the quettion ; for it chafeth away many a frivolous 
fpeech’. Bacon's Effays. 
in all thefe refpects, it hath a peculiar property to 
engage the receiver to perfevere ia all picty, and 


Shake/p. 


JUD 
' is farther improved by the frequent iverasion and 
repetition. Hammond. 
ITINERANT. adj, (itinerant, Fr.] Wan- 
dering 3 not fettled. 

It thould be my care to fweeten and mellow the 
voices of itinerant tradefmen, as alfo to accomodate 
their cries to their refpective wares. Addif. Spe. 

Irr'NERARY. 2. J. (itineraire, Fr. itinera- 
rium, Lat.| A book of travels. 

The clergy are fufficiently reproached, in moft 
itineraries, for the univerfal poverty one meets with 
in this plentiful kingdom. Addifon on Italy. 

ITINERARY. adj, (itineraire, Fr. itinerarius, 
Lat.] Travelling; done ona journey ; 
done during frequent change of place. 

He did make a progrefs from Lincoln to the nor- 
them parts, though it was rather an itinerary 
circuit of juftice than a progrefs. Bacon's Henry VII. * 

ITSE'LF. pronoun. [it and felf.] The neutral 
reciprocal pronoun applied to things. 
ho then hall blame 
His pefter’d fenfes, to recoil and ftart, 
When all that is within him does condemn 
Jifelf for being there 2 Shake/p. Macbeth, 
rowing of foreigners, in iz/c/f, makes not the 
kingdom rich or poor, Locke. 
Ju'BiLtanr. adj. [jztilans, Latin.] Ut- 
tering fons of triumph. 
The planets hitt’ning ftood, 
While the bright pomp: afcended jubilant. Milton. 
JUBILATION x. /. | jubilation, Fr. jubilatia, 
Lat.] The act of declaring triumph. _ 
JUBILEE. nefe [ jubili; Fr. jubilum, from 
jubilo, low Lat.) A publick feftivity ; 
a time of rejoicing ; a feafon of joy. ` 

Angels utt’ring joy, heav’n rung 
With jadilee, and loud hofannas filled 
Th’ eternal regions. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Joy was then a mafculine and a fevere thing, the 
recreation of the judgment, or rejoicing the jubilee 
of rea{on. } South, 

The town was all aj ubilee of feats. Dryden. 


Jucu’npity. 2 f. [ jucunditas, jucundus, 


Lat.] Pleafantnefs ; agreeablenefs. 

The new or unexpected yucundities, which prefent 
themfelves, will have activity enough to excite the 
earthieft foul, and raife a {mile from the moft com- 
pofed tempers. Brown, 

Junas ree. n. f. Usliquaftrum, Latin.) A 
plant. 

Judas tree Mapas a fine purplih, bright, red 
blotfom in the {pring, and is increafed by layers. 

Mortimer's Hufeandry, 

To Jupa'tse. v. n. [ judaifer, Fr. judaizo, 
low Lat.| ‘lo conform to the manner 
of the Jews. 

Paul judaia’d with the Jews, wasall to all. Sand. 

JUDGE. n fe [ juge, F.. judex, Lat. ] 

1. One who is invefted with authority to 
determine any caufe or queftion, real or 
perfonal 

Shall not the judge of all the earth doright ? 

Geneefs. 

A father of the fatherlefs, and a judge of the 

widows, is God in his holy habitation. Pfalms, 
Thou art judge 
Of all things made, and judgef only right. ile. 

2. One whoprefides in a court of judicature. 

My lord Baffanio gave his ring away 
Unto the pwdge that bege’dit. Shak. Mer. of Venice, 

A fingle voice ; and thar not palt me, but 
By learned approbation of the judge, Shak, H. VIM, 

How dares your pride, l 
As în a lifted field to nght yourcaufe, 
UnafK'd the royal grant ;_ nor marthal by, 
As knightly rites require, nor judge totry ? Dryden. 

It is not fufficient to imitate nature in every cir- 
cumttance dully : it becomes a painter to take what 
is moit beautiful, as being the fovereign judge of his 
own art. Dryden. 


3. One who has kill fufficient to decide 
upon the merit of any thing. 
One 


JUD 
One court there is in which he who knows the 
fecrets of every heart will fitjudge himéelf, Sherlock, 
A perfect judge will read Gach piece of wit, 
With the fame fpirit tha ats author writ. Pope. 


Jo Juvce. v. a. [ suger, Fr- judico, Lat.] 
1. To pafs fentence. 
My wrong be upon thee; the Lord judge between 
thee and me. Genefis. 
Ye judge not for man, but for the Lord, who is 
with you in the judgment. 2. Chron, 
2. To form or give an opinion. 
Befhrew me, but I love her heartily ; 
For the is wife, if I can yudge aright. Shakefp. 
Authors to themfelves, 
Both what they judge and what they chufe. Mitr. 
If I did not know the originals, I fhould never be 
able to judge, by the copies, which was Virgil and 
which Ovid. Dryden, 
Whether it be a divine revelation or no, reafon 
mutt judge, which can never permit the mind to 
reject a greater evidence, to embrace what is lefs 
evident. Locke. 
He proceeds in his inquiry into fciences, refolved 
` toyudge of them freely. , Locke. 
3. To difcern ; to diftinguifh ; to confider 


accurately. 
How doth God know ? Can he judge through the 
dark cloud ? Fob. xxii. 13. 


aae% Judge in yousfelves: is it comely a woman pray 


unto God uncovered ? 1 Cor. xi. 13. 
How properly the tories may be called the whole 
body of the Britith nation, I leave to any one’s 
judging. Addifen. 
Jojunce. v. a. 
1. To pafs fentence upon ; to examine au- 


thoritatively ; to determine finally. 
* Chaos thall yudge the ftrife. 
Then thofe, whom form of laws 
Condemn’d to die, when traitors judg’d their caufe. 
Dryden. 
2. To pafs fevere cenfure; to doom fe- 
verely. Thisis a fenfe feldom found 


but in the Scriptures. 
He fhall judge among the heathen, he fhall fill 
the places with the dead bodies. Pf.cx. 6. 
(ie not, that ye be notyxdged. Matthew. 
tno man judge youin meator drink. Col. ii. 


Milton. 


Ju'pcer. n. f. [from jndge.} One who 


forms judgment ; or paffes fentence. 
The vulgar threatened to be their oppretfors, and 
judgers of their judges. King Charles, 
‘They who guide themfelves merely by what ap- 
pears, are ill yudgers of what they have not well 
examined. Digby. 

JUDGMENT. m/f. [ jugement, Fr. ] 

1. The power of difcerning the relations 
between one term or one propofition and 
another. 

O judgment! thou art fled to brutith beatts, 
And men have loft their reafon. Shak Julius Cæfar. 
The faculty, which God has given man to fupply 
the want of certain knowledge, isyudgment, where- 
by the mind takes any propolition to be true or falfe, 
without perceiving a demonftrative evidence in the 
proofs. Locke. 
Judgment is that whereby we join ideas together 

by affirmation or negation ; fo, this tree is high. 
Watts. 

2. Doom ; the right or power of paffing 
judgment. 

If my fufpećt be falfe, forgive me, God ; 


For judgment only doth belong to thee.  Shukefp. 


3. The act of exercifing judicature ; judi- 


catory. 
They gave judgment upon him. 2 Kings. 
When thou, © Lord, fhalt tand difclos’d 
In majefty fevere, 
And fit in yxdgcment on my foul, 
O how hall I appear ? Addifen's Spe@ator. 


4. Determination ; decifion. 
Where diftin€tions or identities are purely ma- 
terial, the judgment is made by the imagination, 


etherwile by the underitanding. Glanville’s Scep/is. 


JUD 

We hall make a certain judgment what kind of 
diffolution that earth was capable of. Burn. Theory. 

Reafon ought to accompany the exercife of our 
fenfes, whenever we would form a juft judgment of 
things propofed to our inquiry, Watts, 

5. The quality of diftinguifhing propriety 
and impropriety ; criticifm. 

Judgment, a cool and flow faculty, attends net 
a man in the rapture of poetical compofition. 

` Dennis. 
’Tis with our jædgments as our watches, none 
Go juft alike ; yet each believes his own, Pope. 
6. Opinion ; notion. 
I fee men’s judgments are 
A parcel of their fortunes, and things outward 
Draw the inward quality after them, 
To fuffer all alike.  Sbakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

When fhe did think my matter lov’d her well, 

She, in my judgment, was as fair as yeu, ~ Shake/p. 
7. Sentence againft a criminal. 

When he was brought again to th’ bar, to hear 
His knell rung out, hisywdgmenr, he was ftirr’d 
With agony. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

The chief priefts informed me, defiring to have 

Judgment againtt him. Adis xxv. 15. 

On Adam laft this judgment be pronounc’d. 

igh Milton. 

8. Condemnation. This is a theological 
ufe. 

The judgment was by one to condemnation ; but 
the free gitt is of many offences unto juftification. 

` Rôm. v. 16. 

The precepts, promifes, and threatenings of the 
Cöfpel will rife up in judgment againft us, and the 
articles of our faith will be fo many articles of accu- 
fation. ’ Tillotfon. 

g. Punifhment inflifted by Providence, 
with reference to fome particular crime. 

This judgment of the heavens that makes us 

tremble, 
Touches us not with pity. Shakefp. King Lear. 

We cannot be guilty of greater uucharitablenefs, 
than to interpret afflictions as punifhments and judg- 
ments: it aggravates the evil to him who fuffers, 
when he looks upon himfelf as the mark of divine 
vengeance. Addifun's Spe€tator. 

10. Diftribution of juftice. 

The jews made infurreGtion againft Paul, and 

brought him to the judgment feat.  Aé?s xvii. 12. 
Your difhonour 

Mangles true judgment, and bereaves the ftate 

Of that integrity which fhould become it. Shak. 

In judgments between rich and poor, confider not 
what the peor man needs, but what is his own. 

Taylor. 

A bold and wife petitioner goes ftrait to the throne 
and judgment feat of the monarch. 

Arbuthnot aud Pope. 
tī. Judiciary law ; ftatute. 

If ye hearken to thefe judgments, and keep and-do 
them, the Lord thy God thall keep unto thee the 
covenant. Deut. 

12. The laft doom. 
The dreadful judgment day 
So dreadful will not be as was his fight. 
Ju'picatory. z f. [ judico, Lat. } 
1. Diftribution of juftice. 

No fuch crime appeared as the lords, the fupreme 

court of yudizatory, would judge worthy of death. 
Clarendon, 


Shake/p. 


2. Court of jnitice. 

Human judicatories give fentence on matters of 
right and wrong, but inquire not into bounty and 
benehcence. Atterbury. 

Ju'vicature. z. f. [ judicaiure, Fr. judico, 
Lat.J 
1. Power of diftributing jufiice. 

The honour of the judges in their Judicature is 
the king’s honour. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

If he fhould bargain for a place of Judicature, let 
him be rejected with hame. Bacon. 

2. Court of juftice. 

In judicatures, to take away the trumpet, the 
fcarlet, the attendance, makes jultice naked as well 
as blind, * South. 


JUG 
JUDICIAL. adj. [ judicium, Lat.) 
1. Practifed in the diftribution of publick 
juftice. 

What government can be without judicial pro- 
ceedings è? And what judicature without a religious 
oath? Bentley, 

2. Inflited on as a penalty. 

The refiftance of thofe will caufe a judicial harda 

nefs, South, 
Jupi'ciaLLY. adv. [from judicial] In 
the forms of legal juftice. 

It will behove us to think that we fee God fill 
looking on, and weighing all our thoughts, words 
and actions in the balance of infallible juitice, and 
paling the fame judgment which he intends here- 
after yudicially to declare. Grew. 

Jupr’crary. adj. [ judiciare, Fr. judiciarius, 
Latin.] Pafling judgment upon any 
thing. 

Before weight be laid upon yudiciary aftrologers, 
the influence of conftellations ought to be made out. 

Boyle. 
JUDI'CIOUS. adj. [ judicieux, Fr.] Pru- 
dent; wife; fkilful in any ‘matter or 
affair. 
For your hufband, 
He's noble, wife, judicious, and beft knows 
The fits o’ th’ feafon. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
Love hath his feat 


In reafon, and is judicious. Milton. 
To each favour meaning we apply, 
And palate call jydicioxs. Milton. 


We are beholden to judicious writers of all ages 
for thofe difcoveries they haveleft behind them. 
Locke, 


Juor'ctousty. adv. [from judicious.| Skil- 
fully ; wifely; with juft determination. 
So bold, yet fo judicion/ly you dare, 
That your leaft praife is to be regular. Dryd. 
Longinus has yudicioufly preferred the fublime 
genius that fometimes errs to the middling or in- 
different one, which makes few faults, but feldom 
rifes to excellence, Dryden. 
Juc. 2 /.[ jugge, Danifh.] A large drink- 
ing veflel with a gibbous or {welling 
belly. 
You'd rail upon the hoftefs of the houfe, 
Becaufe the boyght ftone jugs and no feal’d quarts. 


Shake/peare. 
À He fetch’d ’em drink, 
Fill’d a large Jug up to the brink. Swifts 


To Ju'ccie. v. n. [ jeugler or jongler, Fr. 
joculari, Lat. ] 

1. To play tricks by flight of hand; to 
fhow falfe appearances. of extraordinary 
performances. 

‘The ancient miracle of Memnon’s ftatue feems 
to be a juggling of the Ethiopian priefts.  Dizdy. 

2. ‘lo prattife artifice or impofture. 

Be thefe yugg/ing fiends no more believ'd, 

That palter with us in a double fenfe, Shak. Mach. 

Is’t poifible the fpells of France thould juggle 
Men into fuch {trange mockeries ? Shake/p. 

They ne’er forfwore themfelves, nor lied, 
Difdain’d to ttay for friends confents ; 

Nor juggl’d about fettlements. Hudibras. 

Juccce. »./, [from the verb. ] 

1, A trick by legerdemain. 

2. Animpofture ; a deception. 

The notion was not the invention of politicians, 
and a Juggle of ftate to cozen the people into obe- 
dience. Tillotfon. 

Ju'cerer. z. f. [ from juggle. | 

1. One who prattifes flight of hand; one 
who deceives the eye by nimble con« 
veyance. 

They fay this town is full of cozenage, 

As nimble sugg/ers that deceive the eye, 

Drug-working forcerers that change the mind, 

Diiguifed cheaters, prating mountebanks, 

And many fuch like libertines of fin, ; Shake. 
law 


JUL 
I faw ajuggler that had a pair of cards, and would 
tell a man whatcard he thought. Bacon. 
Aritteus was a famous poet, that flourithed in 
the days of Croctus, and a notable juggler. Sandys. 
Fortune-tellers, jugglers, and impotters, do daily 
delude them. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
- The juggler which another's flight can fhow, 
But teaches how the world his own may know. 
Garth. 
One who is managed by a juggler fancies he has 
money in hand; but let him gralp it never fo care- 
fully, upon a word or two it increafes or dwindles. 
Addifon's Freebolder. 
What magick makes our money rife, 
When dropt into the fouthern main ; 
Or dothefe jugglers cheat our eyes ? 
2. A cheat; a trickihh fellow. 
Ome, you juggler; oh, you canker bloffom, 
You thief of love ; what, have you come by night, 


Swift. 


And ftol’n my love's heart from him. Shakefp. 
I fing noharm 
To officer, juggler, or juitice of peace. Donne. 


Ju'ccuincty. adv. [from juggle.) In 
a deceptive manner. 

Jo’curar. adj. [ jugulum, Latin.] Be- 
longing to the throat. 

A gentleman was wounded into the internal ju- 
gular, through his neck. Wifeman's Surgery. 

JUICE. z. fe [ jus, Fr. juys, Dutch. } 
te The liquor, fap, or water of plants and 
fruits. 

If 1 define wine, I muttfay, wine ts a yuice, not 
liquid, or wineis a‘fubftance; for ywice includes both 
fubitance and liquid. Watts. 

Unnumber’d fruits, 
A friendly juice to cool thirft's rage contain. Tbom/on, 
a. The fluid in animal bodies. 

Juice in language is lefs than blood; for if the 
words be but becoming and fignifying, and the fenfe 
gentle, there is juice: but where that wanteth, the 
language is chin, fcarce covering the bone. 

' Ben Fonfon's Difcovery. 

An animal whofe juices are unfound can never be 
nourifhed: unfound juices can never repair the fluids. 

Arbuthnot, 
Jur'cevess; adj. [from yuice.] Dry; with- 
out moifture; without juice. 


Divine Providence has fpread her table every: 


where; not with a juicel/efs green carpet, but with 
fucculent herbage and nourifhing grafs. More. 
When Boreas’ fpirit blufters fore, ' 
Beware th’ inclement heav’ns3 now let thy hearth 
Crackle with jucclefs boughs. billips. 
Ju'iciness. x. fe [from juic.] Plenty of 
juice; fucculence. 
Ju'tcy. adj. [from juite.} Moift; full of 
juice ; fucculent. 
Earth being taken out of watery woods, will put 
forth herbs of a fat aod juicy fubftance. Bacon, 
Each plant and suieieff gourd will pluck. Milton. 
The mutk’s furpaffing worth ! that, in, its youth, 
Its tender nonage, loads the {preading boughs 
With large and juicy offspring. , Phillips. 
To Juxe.v. n. | jucher, French. ] 
1. To perch upon any thing as birds. 
Z. Fuking, in Scotland, denotes ftill any 


complaifance by bending of the head. 
Two affes travelled ; the one laden with oats, the 
other with money: the money-merchant was fo 


proud of his truft, that he went yuking and tofting of- 


his head. ’Eftrange. 
Juyus. 2 ». fi [ziziphus, Latin.) A 
Ju'jupes. § plant whofe flower confifts 
of feveral leaves, which are placed circu- 
larly, and expand in form ofa rofe. The 
fruicis like a fmall plum, but it has little 
feih upon the ftone. Miller. 
Ju'Lar. a. f [A word of Arabick ori- 
ginal; juwapium, low Lat. julep, Fr. | 
Julap is an extemporaneous form of medicine, 
made of fimple and compound water fweetened, and 


ferves for a vehicle to other forms not fo convenient 
ito take,alone, Quincy. 


JUM 

Behold this cordial julap here, | 
That flames and dances in his chryftal bounds 
With fpirits of balm and fragrant fyrrups mixt. i 

iston. 

If any part of the after-birth be left, endeavour 
the bringing that away; and by good fudorificks 
and cordials expel the venom, and contemperate the 
heat and acrimony by ju/aps and emulfions. 


Wifeman's Surgery. 
Ju'tus. ». f 


1. July flower. 

2. Julus. és. among botanifts, denotes 
thofe long worm-like tufts or palms, as 
they are called in willows, which at the 
beginning of the year grow out, and hang 
pendelar down from hazels, walnut- trees, 
Se. Millar. 

Ju'ty. n. fe (Julius; Lat. juillet, Fr] The 
month anciently called gxintillis, or the 
fifth from March, named July in honour 
of Julius Cazfar; thefeventh month from 
January. ; 

July 1 would have drawn in a jacket of light 
yellow, eating cherries, with his face and bofom 
funburnt. Peacham. 

FUMART. n. f. [French.} 

Mules and jumarts, the one from the mixture of 
an afsand a mare, the other from the mixture of 
a bull and a mare, are frequent. Locke. 


ToJumere. v. a. [in Chaucer, jombre, 
from combler, French, Skinner.) ‘To mix 


violently and confufedly together. 

Perfons and humours may be jumbled and dif- 
guifed; but nature, like quickfilver, will never be 
killed. L' Eftrange. 

A verbal concordance leads not always to texts of 
the fame meaning ; and one may obferve, how apt 
that is to jumble together paffages of Scripture, and 
thereby difturb the true meaning of holy Scripture. 

e. 

Writing is but juft like dice, 

And lucky mains make people wifes 
And jumbled words if fortune throw ’em, 
Shall, well as Dryden, form a poem. Prior. 

Is it not a firmer foundation for tranquility, to 
believe that all things were created, and are ordered 
for the beft, than that the univerfe is mere bungling 
and blundering: all ill-favouredly cobbled and jum- 
bled together by the unguided agitation and rude 


shuffles of matter? Bentley, 
How tragedy and comedy embrace, 
How farce and epick get a jumbled race. Pope. 


That the univerfe was formed by a fortuitous 
concourfe of atoms, 1 will no more believe, than 
that the accidental yumé/ing of the alphabet would 
fall into a moft ingenious treatife of phiiofophy. 

Swift. 
To Ju'mBLe. v. #. Tobe agitated together. 

They will all meet and sumd/e together, into a 

perfect harmony. Swift, 

Ju'MBLE. x fa [from the verb.] Con- 
fufed mixture; violent and confufed agi- 
tation. 

Had the world been coagmented from that fup- 
pofed fortuitous jumble, this hypothefis had been 
tolerable, Glanville. 

What jumble here is made of ecclefiaftical re- 
venues, as if they were all alienated with equal 
joftice. Swift, 

Ju'ment. n. Je (jument, Fre jumentum, 
Latin.] Beatt of burthen. 
Fuments, as harfes, oxen, and affes, have no 
erustation, or belching. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
To Jump. v, n. [gumpen, Dutch. | 
1. To leap; to fkip; to move without ftep 
or fliding. 

Not the worft of the three but jumps twelve foot 
and an half by the fquare. Sbake/p. Winter's Tale. 

The herd come jumping by me, 

And fearlefs, quench their thirft, while I look on 
And take me tor their fellow-citizen. Dryden. 
So have l feen from Severn’s brink, 


A’ flock of gcefe jump down together, 


JUN 


Swim where the bird of Jove would finak, 
And fwimming never wet a feather. . te ba 
Candidates petition the emperor to entertain the 
court with a dance on the rope, and. whoever jumps 
the higheft fuccceds in the office. Gulliver's Travels. 
2. Toleap fuddenly. ti 
One Peregrinus jumped into a fiery furnace. at 
the Olympick games, only tofhew the company how 
far his vanity would carry him. Collier. 
We fee a little, prefume a great deal, and fo jump 
to the conclufion. SpeGator. 
3- To jolt. 
The noife of the prancing horfes, and of the 
Jumping chariots, od» Nab. iit, 3. 
4. ‘lo agree; to tally ; to join. 5 
Do not embrace me till each circumftance 
Of place, time, fortune, do cohere and yum 
That l am Viola. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 
In fome fort it jumps with my humour. Shake/p. 
But though they jump not on a juft account, 
Yet dothey allcontirm a Turkith flect. = Shuke/p. 
Becaufed will not ywmp with*common fpints, 
And rank me with the barb’rous nations. Séake/p. 
Herein perchance he yemps not with Lipfus. 
Hakewill, 
Never did trufty {quire with knight, . 
Or knight with fquire, e’er jwnp more right; 
Their arms and equipage did ht, 
As well as virtues, parts, and wit, Hudibras, 
This thews how perfectly the rump’ 
And commonwealth, in nature jump $ 
For as a fly that goes to bed, 
Reks with his tail above his head; . 
So in this mungrel itate of ours, 
The rabble are the fupreme powers. Haudibrac. 
Good wits jwap, and minc the nimbler of the two. 
More. 
Good new, how your devotions jump with mine ! 
Dryden, 
I am happier for finding our judgments jump im 
the notion. Pope to Swift. 
To jume. v. a. To pafs by a leap; to 
pafs eagerly orcarelefsly over. 
Here, upon this bank and fhelve of time, 
We'd jump the lifetocome. — Shuke/p. Macbeth 
Jump. adv. Exactly ; nicely. Obfolete. 
Otherwife one man could not excell anothe:, but 
all thould be either abfolutely good, as hitting jump 
that indivitible point or center wherein goodnels 
confitteth or elfe miffing it, they fhould be excluded 
out of the number of well-doers, Hooker. 
But fince fo jump upon this bloody queftion, 
You from the Polack wars, and you trom Englard, 
Are here arriv’d. Shakefp. Hamlet 
Myfelf the while to draw the Moor apart, 
And bring him sump, where he may Caffio find 
Soliciting his wite. Shake/p, Othello. 
Jump. x. /. [from the verb. ] 
1, The act of jumping; aleap; a tkip. 


The furet way for a learner is, not to advance by 


` jumps, and large ftrides; let thaf, which he fets 


himfelf to learn next, be as nearly conjoined with 

what he knows already, as is poflivic. Locke. 
2. A lucky chance. 

Do not exceed 

The prefcript of this fcrowl : our fortune lies 

Upon this jump. Sbake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra, 
3. (Jupe, French.] A wailtcoat; a kind 

of loofe or limber ftays worn by fickly 

ladies. 

The weeping caffock fcar’d intoa jump, 


A fign the prefbyter’s worn to the ftump. Cleaveiand. 


Ju'ncaTe.n./. [ juncade, Fr. gioncata ltal). 
1. Cheefecake ; a kind of {wecetmeat of 
curds and fugar. 
2. Any delicacy. 
A goodly table of pure ivory, 
All {pread with yuxcates, fit to entertain 


The greatett prince. Spenfer, 
With ftorics told of many a feat, 
How fairy Mab the yuencutes eat. Milon. 


3. A furtive or private entertainment. It 
is now improperly written fusket ìn this 
fenfe, which alone remains much in ufe, 
See JUNKET.. i 

3 Ju'ncovws. 


JUN. 


Ju’ncovs. adj. [ junceus, Lat.] Full of 


bulrufhes. 
Ju’ncrion. 2. f. [jenan Fr.] Union; 
coalition. v 
Upon the 'jyréicæ of the two corps, our fpies 
difcovered a great cloud of dutt. Addifon. 
Ju'’xcrure.#. f. { jundtura, Latin.) 
te The line at which two things are joined 


together. : 

Befides thofe groffer elements of bodies, falt, 
fulphur, and mercury, there may be ingredients of 
amore fubtile nature, which being extremely little, 
may efcape unheeded at the jumé?ures of the diftil- 
latory veflels, though never fo carelully luted. Beyle, 

2. Joint articulation. 

She has made the back-bone. of feveral vertebrz, 
as being lefs in danger of breaking than if they were 
all one entire bone without thofe griftly dpe, 

ore. 

All other animals have tranfverfe bodies ; and 
though fome do raife themfelves upon their hinder 
legs to an upright pofture, yet they cannot endure 
it long, neither are the figures or jun€2ures, or order 
of their bones, titted to fuch a pofture. ate, 

3. Union; amity. 

Nor are the fobereft of them fo apt for that de- 
votional compliance and juméure of hearts, which 
I defire to bear in thofe holy offices to be performed 
with me. King Charles. 

4. A critical point or article of time. 

By this profetfion in that junéure of time, they bid 
farewci to all the pleafures of this life. Addifon. 

When any law does not conduce to the publick 
fafety, but In fome extraordinary yum:ures, the very 
obfervation of it would endanger the community, 
that law ought to be laid afleep. Addifor. 

June nfo. (Juin, bre Junius, Lat.] ‘The 
fixth month from Sha gh 

June is drawn in a mantle of dark green. 

Peacham. 
Ju'nior. adj. [junior, Lat.] One younger 

- than another. 

‘The fools, my juniors, by a year, 

. Are tortur’d with fufpence and fear, 
Whowwilely thought my age a fcreen, 
When teat approach’d tottand between. Swift. 

According to the nature of men of years, I was 
repining at the rife of my jJumiors, and unequal di- 
ftribution of wealth. Tarler, 

Ju'niper. n.f- (juniperus, Lat.) A tree. 

A clyfter may be made of the common decottions, 

or of mallows, bay, and juniper berries, with oil of 


hies j babi Indi as, 
UNK. #./. [probably an Indian word. 
1. A fmall ii of China. 


America, which have now but yunks and canoes, 
abounded thenin tall thips. Bacon's New Atalantis. 


2. Pieces of old cable. 
Ju'nxer. meja [properly juncate.] See 
JuNCATE. 


1. A {weetmeat. 


You know, there wants no Junkets at the feaft. 
Shake/peare. 


2. A ftolen entertainment. 

Ta Ju'nkeTt. v. ». [from the noun. } 
1. To feaft fecretly ; to make entertainments 
` by ftealth. l 
“Whatever good bits you can pilfer in the day, fave 
them to Junket with your fellow-fervants at night. 


Swift. 

2. To feaft. 
Job’s children yanketed and feafted together often, 
but the reckoning cott them dear at laft. South. 
The apoitle Would have no revelling or junketing. 


: South. 
JU'NTO. x. f. [Italian.] A cabal; a 


kind of men combined in any fecret 
defign. 

Would men have fpent toilfome days and watch- 
ful nights in the iaborious queit- of knowledge pre- 


parative to this work, at length come and dance | 


‘attendance for approbation upon a junto of petty 


JUR 


tyrants, acted by party and prejudice, who denied 
fitnefs from learning, and grace trom morality ? 
South. 

From this time began an intrigue between his 

majelty and a justo of minilters, which had like to 
r have ended in my deftruction. Gulliver's Travels, 
I'vory. x. f. [ivoire, Fr. ebur, Lat.) 

Ivory is a hard, folid, and firm fubftance, of a 
fine white colour: it is the dens exertus of the ele- 
phant, who carries on each fide of his jaws a tooth 
of fix or feven feet in length; the two fometimes 
weighing three hundred and thirty pounds: thefe 
ivory tufks are hollow from the bafe to a certain 
height, and the cavity is filled with a compact me- 
dullary fubitance. 

There is more difference between thy fieth and 
hers, than between jet and /vory. Shake/p. 

Draw Erato with a fweet and lovely countenance, 


bearing a heart with an ivory key. Peachaia. 
From their ivory port the cherubim 
Forth iffu’d. Milton. 


Two gates the filent houfe of fleep adorn, 

Of polith’d év’ry this, that of tranfparent hopa : 
True vifions through tranfparent horn arife, 
Through polih"div’ry pafs deluding lies. Dryden. 

Juppo'n. 2. f. [ jappon, Fr.) A fhort clofe 
coat. 

Some wore a breaft-plate and a light suppor 
Their horfes-cloth’d with rich caparifon. Dryden. 

JURAT. x. J. [ juratus, Lat. jure, Fr. | 
A magiftrate in {6me corporations. 
Ju’rarory. adj. nae Fr. juro, Lat. | 
comprifing an oath. 
_ A contumacious perfon may be compelled to give 
Juratory caution de parendo yuri. Ayliffe’s Parergon, 
Juri'picar. adj, [ juricicus, Lat. juridique, 
French. ] 
te Acting in the diftribution of juftice, 
2. Ufed in courts of juftice. 

According to ajuridical account and legal figni- 
fication, time within memory, by the ttatute of 
Weftmintter, was fettled in\ the beginning of the 
reign of king Richard the Firft. ale, 

JuripDIcaury. adv. [from juridical. | With 
legal authority; according to forms of 
juitice. 

JU'RISCONSULT. mf. [ juris confultus, Lat. | 
One who gives his opinion in cafes of law. 

There is mention made, in a decifion of the ju- 
rifconjult Javolemus, of a Britannick fleet. 

Arbuthnot on Ccins, 

Jurispi'ctron. n. f [jurifdictio, Latin, 
jurifdiion, French.]} 

1. Legal authority ; extent of power. 

Sometimes the prattice of fuch juri/diGion may 
fwerve through error-even in the very beit, and for 
other refpeéts, where lefs integrity is. Hooker, 

You wrought to be a legate: by which power 
You maim’d the yuri/diGtion of all bilhops, Shake/p. 

All perfons exercifing ecelefiattical jurifdiftion 
fhould have the king’s arms in their feals ot office. 

i Hayward. 
This place exempt 
From Heav’n's highyurifdiétion. Milton. 

As ‘Adam had no tuch power as gave him fove- 
reign jxrijdiGiion over mankind, Locke. 

This cuftom in a popular ftate, of impeaching 
particular men, may feem to be nothing elfe but 
the peopie’s chuling to exercile their own juri/- 
dition in perlon. y Swifti. 

2. Diftriét to which any authority extends. 

Jurispru DENCE. 2. fa [ jurifprudence, Fr. 
jurifprudentia, Latin.) ‘The fcience of 
Jaw. 

Jurist. wf. [ jurifte, Fr. jura, Lat.] A 
civil lawyer; a man who profeffes the 


fcience of the law; a civilian. ° 
This is not to be meafurcd by the principles of 
jurifis. Bacon, 


Juror. ne fa | juro, Latin.] One that 


ferves on the jury. 
Were the jurors picked out of choice mens- the 


Aill.| 


JUR 
evidence will be as deceitful as the verdi&t. 
Spenfer on Ireland, 
T fhal! find your lordfhip judge and juror, 
You are fo merciful, I fee your end, 
?Tis my undoing. Shake/p. Henry VIIs 
I fing no harm, good footh ! to any wight, 
Furor, or judge. Donne. 
About noon the surors went together, and becaufe 
they could notagree, they were fhutin. Hayward, 
Ju'ry. u. f [jurata, Lat. juré, French. ] 
Jurys a company of men, as twenty-four, or 
twelve, fworn to deliver a truth upon iuch evidence 
as fhall be delivered them touching the matter in 
Le ya There be three manners of trials in 
ngland: one by parliament, another by battle, 
and the third by atize or jury, The trial by affize, 
be the action civil or crintinal, publick or private, 
perfonal or real, is referred for the fact to a jwy, and 
as they hnd it, fo paffeth the judgment. This jury 
is ufed not only in circuits of juftices errant, but 
alfo in other courts, and matters of office, as, if 
the efcheatourmake inquifition in any thing touching 
his office, he doth it by a jury of inqueft: if the 
coroner inquire how a fubjeét found dead came to his 
end, he ulsth an inqueft: the juftices of peace in 
the quarter-felfions, the fheriff in his county and 
turn, the bailiff of a hundred, the tteward of a 
court-leet or court-baron, it they inquire of any 
offence, or decide any caufe between party and party, 
they do it by the fame manner: fo that where it is 
faid, that all things be triable by parliament, battle, 
or affize; affize, in this place, is taken for a Jury or 
inquett, empannelled upon any caufe in a court where 
this kind of trial is ufed. This jury, though it 
appertain to moft courts of the common law, yet it 
is moft notorious in the half-year courts of the juftices 
errants, commonly called the great affizesy and in 
the quarter-feflions, and in them itis moft ordinarily 
called a jury, and that in civil caules; whereas in 
other courts it is often termed an inqueft. In the 
general affize, there are ufually many juries, becaufe 
there be itore of caufes, both civil and criminal, 
commonly to be tried, whereo! one is called the 
grand jury, and the reft petit juries. The grand jury 
confilts ordinarily of twenty-tour grave and fubitan- 
tial gentlemen, or fome of them yeomen, choien 
indienii out of the whole fhire by the theriff, 
to confider of all bills of indi¢tment preferred to the 
court; which they do either approve by writing 
upon them thele words, billa vera, or difallow 
by writing ignoramus. Such as they co approve, 
it they touch life and death, are farther referred to 
another Jury to be confidered of, becaufe the cafe is 
of fuch importance; but others of lighter moment 
are, upoit their allowance, without more work, tined 
by the bench, except the party traveife the indiét- 
ment, or challenge it for infufficiency, or remove 
the caufe to a higher court by certiorari; in which 
two former cafes itis referred to another jury, and in 
the latter tranfmitted to the higher court. ‘Phofe that 
pafs upon civil caufes real, are all, or fo many as 
can conveniently be had, of the fame hundred where 
the land or tenement in queftion doth lie, and four 
at the leait ; and they, upon due examination, bring 
in their verdi€t either tor the demandant: or tenant : 
according unto which, judgment pafieth afterward 
in the court where the caule firit hegan; and the 
realon hereof is, becaufe thofe juttices of affize are, 
in this cafe, for the eafe of the countries only to take 
the verdict of the jury by the virtue of the writ 
called xij prius, and fo return it to the court where 
the caufe 1s depending. Cowell. 
‘The jury palling on the prifoner’s life, 
May in the {worn twelve have a thief or two” 
Kh Ñ than him they try. 
Shakefpeare’s Meafure for Meafure. 
How innocent I was, 
His noble jury and foul caufe can witnefs. 
Shakefpeare. 
Clodius was acquitted by a corrupt jury, that had 
palpably taken fhares of money before they gave up 


their verdict. Bacon, 
Ju'RyMAN. ne f. [jo and man.], One 
who is impannelled on a jury. 


The hungry judges foon the fentence fign, 
And wretches hang that yurywen “may dines Popes 
No judge was known, upon or off the bench, 
to ufc tbe leaft infinuation, that might affect the 
intere its 


yus 
Intereftsiof any one. Gogle juryman, much lefa of a 
whole jury. Swift 
Ju'rymast. 2. f. It feems to be properly 
durée mafl, mat de durée, a mafl made to 
laf for the prefent occafion. So the fea- 
men call whatever they fet up in, the 
room of a maft loft in a fight or bya 
ftorm; being fome great yard which 
they put down into the ftep of that lott 
matt, faftening it into the partners, and 
fitting to it the miffen or fome leffer-yard 
with fails and ropes, and with it make a 
fhift to fail. Harris. 
JUST. adj. [jufte, Fr. juftus, Latin. } l 
1. Upright; incorrupt; equitable in the 
dittribution of juftice. 
Take it, while yet 'tis praife, before my rage 
Unlafely juf, break loofe on this bad age. Dryden. 
Men are commonly fo jx/f to virtue and goodnefs, 
as to praise it in others, even when they do not. prac- 
tife it themfelves. _ Tilletfon. 
2. Honeft; without crime in dealing with 


others. ; 
Fuft balances, juft weights, and a jw? ins. ey 


3. I know not whether juf of has any other 


authority. 
uff of thy word, in ev'ry thought fincere, 
Who knew no with but what the world might hear. 
Pope. 
4. Exact; proper; accurate. 

Boileau’s numbers are excellent, his expreffions 
noble, his thoughts juf, his language pure, and his 
fenfe clofe. Dryden. 

Thefe fcenes were wrought, 
Embellith’d with good morals and j/ thought. 
È Granville. 
uff precepts thus from great examples giv'ny 
aks ftom them what they deniv’d from Heav’n. 


Pope. 

Fuh to the tale, as prefent at the fray, 

Or taught the labours of the dreadful way. Pope. 

Once on atime La Mancha’s knigh’; they fay, 

A certain bard encount’ring on the way, 
Difcours’d in terms as /~/, with looks as fage, 
As e’re could Dennis of the laws o’ th’ ftage. Pope. 

Though the fyllogifm be irregular, yet the infe- 
rences are juf? and true. Watts’s Logick 

§. Virtuous; innocent; pure. 

How fhould man be juf with God ? Job. 
A jufl man falleth feven times and rifeth. Proverbs. 

He fhall be recompenced at the refurrection of the 
yup. Matt. 

The Fu th’ unjutt to ferve. Miltor. 

6. True; not forged. 

Crimes were laid to his charge too many, the 
leaft whereof being y/?, had bereaved him of eftima- 
tion and credit. Hooker. 

7. Groundedon peer les of juftice; rightful. 
Me though juf right 
Did firftcreate your leader, Milton, 
8. Equally retributed. 

He received a jufl recompenfe of reward. 

Heb. ii. 2, 

Whofe damnation is juf. Rom. iii, 8. 

As Hefiod fmgs, fpread water o'er thy fields, 

And a moft juf and glad increafe it yields. Denbam. 
Ç. Complete without fuperfluity or defect. 

He was a comely perfonage, a little above ju/? 

lature, well and {trait limbed, but fender. 
Bacon's Henry VII. 
10. Regular ; orderly. 
When all 
The war thall tand ranged in its uf array, 
And dreadful pomp, then will I think on thee, 
r Addifon. 
11. Exaétly proportioned. 
The prince is here at hand: pleafeth your lordthip 
To meet his grace, uf diftance tween our armies ? 
. Shakefpeare. 
32. Full; of full dimenfions. 
His foldiers had fkirmithes with the Numidians, 
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JUS: 

fo thatonce the tkirmith was _likerto have come toa 
JA battle, Kauolles's Hiflory. 
There is not any one particular above mentioned, 

but would take up the bufinefs of aju/? volumes 
Hale’) Origin of Mankind. 
There feldom appeared a jv? army im the civil wars. 
Dutchefs of Newcafile. 

UST. adv. 
1. Exactly; nicely ; accurately. 
The god Pan guided my hand ju/ to the heart of 
the beat. Sidney. 
They go about to make us believe that they are 
Juh of the fame opinion, and that they only think 
fuch ceremonies are not to be ufed when they are un- 
profitable, or when -as good or better may be efta- 
blithed, Hooker. 
There, ev’n suf there, he Rood : and as the fpoke, 
Where lait the fpeétre was, the caf her logk: 

Dryden. 

A few underftand him right; su/? as when our 
Saviour faid, in an allegorical fenfc, except ye eat 
the fleth of the fon of man, and drink his blood, ye 
have no life in you. Bentley. 

Tis with our judgments as our watches none, 
Gojuft alike; yet each believes his own. Pope. 

z. Merely; barely. 

It is the humour of weak and trifling men to value 
themfelves upon juft nothing at all,  _L' E/frange. 

The Nereidsfwam before 
To fmooth the feas; a foft Etcfian gale 
But juf? infpir’d and gently fwell'd the fail. Dryden. 

Give me, ye gods, the product of one field, 

That fo l neither may be rich nos poor; 
And having Jy/ enough, not covet more. Dryden. 

3. Nearly; almoft ; tantum non. 

Being ipent with age, and yf at the pointof death, 
Democritus called for loaves of new bread to be 
brought, and with the fteam of them under his nofe 
prolonged his life. Temple. 

Just. 2.f. [joufe, French.}] Mock encoun- 
ter on horfeback ; tilt; tournament. Fouf 
more proper, 

None was either more grateful to the beholders, 
or more noble in itfelf, than ju/fs, both with fword 
and launce. Sidney. 

What news ? hold thofe ju/?s and triumphs? 

Shake/p. 

Among themfelves the tourney they divide, 

In equal fquadrons rang’d on either fide ; 
Then turn‘d their horfes heads, and man to man, 
And fteed to iteed oppos’d, the u/fs began. Dryden. 

To Just. v. n. [ joufter, French. | 

1. To engage in a mock fight; to tilt. 

2. To pufh; to drive; to juftle. 

JUSTICE. 2. f. [juftice, French; juftitia, 
Latin. ] 

1. The virtue by which we give*to every 
man, what is his due; oppofed to éxjury 
or wrong. It is either difributive, be- 
longing to magiftrates; or commutative, 
refpecting common tranfactions between 
men. 

O that I were judge, I would doyuwfice. 

The king-becoming graces, 

As juftice, verity, temp’rance, ftablenefs, 
l have no relith of them. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

The nature and office of yu/lice being todifpofe the 
mind to a conftant and perpetual readinefs to render 
to every man his due, it is evident, that if gratitude 
be a part of ju fice, it muft be converfant about fome- 
thing that is due to another. Locke. 

2. Equity; agreeablenefs to right: as, be 
proved the juitice of his. claim. 

3. Vindicative retribution; punifhment ; 
oppofed to mercy. 

He executed the juice of the Lord. Deut, 

Letyuffice overtake us. Ifa. lix. 9. 

Examples of juflice muft be made for terror to 
fome; examples of mercy, for comfort to others. 

à : Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

4. Right; affertion of right. 

Draw thy fword, 
That if my fpeech offend a noble heart. 
Thy arm may do thee yaffice, Shake/p, King Lear. 


2 Sam. 


JUS 


5o [J zhiciarius, Lat.] ‘Onc deputed by the 
king todo right by wayof judgmenñt.Ccux/. 
And thou, Efdras, ordain judges and suffices, that 
they may judge in all Syria. t Efdrar. 
6. Ju'stice of the King’s Bench. [ Jufticiag 
rius de Banguo Regis.) 1s a lord by his 
office, and the chief of the reft ; where? 
fore he is alfo called capitalis Jupiciarins 
Anglie. His office efpecially is to hear 
and determine all pleas of the crown; 
thatis, fuch as concern offences committed 
againft the crown, dignity, and peace of 
the king; as treafons, felonies, mayhems, 
and fuch like: but it is come to pafs, 
that he with his affiftants heareth all per- 
fonal actions, and real alfo, if they be 
incident to any perfonal action depending 


before rhem. Cowe/, 
Give that whipfter his errand, 

He’|l take my lord chiet yu/fice’ warrant. Prior. 

7. Ju'stice cf. the Common Pleas. [ju/- 

ticiarius Communium Placitorum. ] isa 


lord by his office, and is called dominns 
jupiciarius communiam placitorum. He 
with his affiftants originally did hear and 
determine all caufes at the common law; 
that is, all civil caufes between common 
perfons, as well perfonal as real; for 
which caufe it was called the court of 
common pleas, in oppofition to the pleas 
of the crown, or the king’s pleas, which 
are fpecial, and appertaining to him only. 
Coawel. 
8. Ju’stice of the Fore.  [ jufticiariue 
Foreftea.) Isa lord by his ofice, and 
hath the hearing and determining of” all 
offences within the king’s foreft, com- 
mitted againft venifon or vert; of thefe 
there be two, whereof the one hath jurif- 
dition over ‘all the forefts on this fide 
Trent, and the other of all beyond. ~ 
Cowel, 
g. Ju'stices of Afife. [ jufticiarii ad capi- 
endas Affifas.} Are fuch aswere wont, 
by fpecial commifion, to be fent into 
this or that country to take affifes; the 
ground of which polity was the eafe of 
the fubjects; for whereas thefe actions 
pafs always by jury, fo many men might 
not, without great hinderance, be brought 
to London; and therefore juftices, for 
this _purpofe, were by commiffion par- 
ticularly authorifed and fent down to 
them. l l Cowel. 
10. Ju'stices ix Eyre. [ jufticiarii itine- 
rantes.) Are fo termed of the French erre, 
iter. The ufe of thefe, in ancient time, 
was to fend them with commiffion into 
divers counties; to hear fuch caufes 
efpecially as were termed the pleas of the 
crown, and therefore I muft imagine 
they were fent abroad for the eafe of 
the fubjeéts, who muit elfe have been 
hurried to the King's Bench, if the caufe 
were too high for the county court. 
They differed from the juftices of Oyer 
and Terminer, becaufe they. were fent 
upon fome one or few efpecial cafes, and 
to one place; whereas the juftices in eyre 
were fent through the provinces and coun- 
tries of the land, with more indefinite and 
general commiflion. Cowel, 


11. JUSTICES. 


JUS 
ty. Jusrices of Gaol Delivery. [ Fufticiarii 
ad Gaolas deliberandas.\_ Are fuch as are 
fent with commiffion to hear and deter- 
‘mine all caufes ‘appertaining to fuch as 
* for any offence are caft into gaol, part of 
_whofe authority is to punifh fuch as’ let 
to mainprife thofe prifoners that by law 
be not bailable. Thefe by likelihood, 


= ° z t 
jn ancient time, were fent to countries | Justirica’rron. x. 


upon feveral occafions; but afterward 
juftices of afife were likewife authorifed 
to this. Ccwel. 
12, Ju'stices of Nifi Prius are all one now- 
a-days with juftices of affife; for it isa 
common adjournment of a caufe, in the 
common pleas, to put it off to fuch a 
day: nif prius jufticiarii venerint ad eas 
partes ad capiendas affifas; and upon this 
-claufe -of adjournment they are called 
juttices of mf prius, as well as juftices of 
affe, by reafon of the writ or a¢tion 
that they have to deal in. Cowel. 
13. Ju’stices of Peace. [Fufticiarit ad 
Pacem.| Are they that are appointed by 
the king’s-commiffion, with: others, to 
attend the peace of the country where 
they dwell; of whom fome, upon efpe- 
cial refpet, are made of the quorum, 
becaufe fome bufinefs of importance may 
not be dealt in without the prefence of 
them, or one of them. Covel, 
The suffice, 
In fair round belly with good capon lin’d, 
With eyes fevere, and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wife faws and modern inftances, 
And fo he plays his pat. Shake/p. As seu like it. 
Thou halt appointed suffices of the peace to call 
poor men before them, about matters they were not 
able to anfwer. Shakefp. 
‘The suffices of peaceareof great ufe: anciently 
they were confervators of the peace; thefe are the 
fame, faving that feveral acts of parliament have en- 
larged their jurifdiction. ® Bacon. 
To Ju'stice. v a. [from the noun.] ‘To 
adminifter juftice to any. A word not 
in ufe. s 
As for the title of profcription, wherein the empe- 
ror hath been judge and party, and hath jyficed him- 
felfy God forbid but that it fhould endure an appeal 
to a war. Bacon, 
Whereas one Styward, a Scot, was apprehended 
for intending to poifon the young queen of Scots ; 
the. king delivered him to the French king, to be 
Jufticed by him at his pleature. Hayward. 
Ju'sTicemenr. xefe [from ju/ftice.| Pro- 
cedure in courts. 
Ju'sticer. 2. f. [from To juftice.} Admi- 
niftrator of juftice. Arold word. 
He was a fingular good juficer; and if he had 
not died in the fecond year of his government, was 
the likeliet perfon to have reformed the Englith 
colonies. Davies on Ireland. 
Ju'sticesuie, 2. f [from jufice.) © Rank 
or office of juftice._ Svift. 
Justi'ctaste. adj. [from juftice.] Proper 
to be examined in courts of juftice, 
Ju'stiriaeve. adj. [from jufify.] De- 
" fenfible by law or reafon. 
Juft are the ways of God, 
And su /ifiable to men. Milton's Azgoniftes. 
Although fome animals in the watcr do carry a 
pupifiable refemblance to fome at land, yet are the 
~4najor part which bear their names unlike. 
* Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


JulsTIvIABLeENeEss. v. f. [from jufifiable.]| 


Rectitude; poflibility of being fairly de- 
fended. 
VoL. I. 


JUS 


Men, jealous of the jyflifiablenefs of their doings 
before God, never think: they have human ftrength 
enough, King Charles. 

Ju'sviriasLy. adv. [from jaftifiable. | 
ee fo as to be fupported by right ; 
detenfibly. eo 

Aman may more juffifiadly throw crofs and pile 
for his opinions, than take them up by fuch meafures. 


wocke. 
S. (jufification, ¥r. 
Juftificatio, low Latin. ] 
1. Abfolution. 
I hope, for my brother's juffifcation, he wrote 
this but as an eflay of my virtue. Shake/peare. 
2. Defence; maintenance ;_ vindication; 
fupport. 
Among theofogical arguments, in juffification of 
abfolute obedience, was one of a tingular nature. 
Swift. 
3- Deliverance by pardon from fins paft. 
Clarke. 
In fuch righteoufnefs 
To them by faith imputed, they may find 
JTuftification towards God, and peace 
Of confcience. Miltcn's Paradife Loft. 
*Tis the confummation of that former act of faith 
by this latter, or, in the words of St, Paul and St. 
James, the confummation. of. faith by charity and 
good works, that God accepteth in Chrift to ju/ifica- 
tion, and not the bare aptnefs of faith to bring forth 
works, if thofe works, by the fault of a rebellious in- 
fidel, will not be brought forth. Hammond, 
Justirica'ror. x. /. [from Jupify.| One 
who fupports, defends, vindicates, or 
juftifies, a Y 


Ju'stirizrsn/, from jufify.] One who 
juftifies; one wie defends or abfolves ; 
one who frees from fin by pardon. 


That he might be juft, and the jufifer of him 
which believeth in Jefus. Rom. iii. 26. 
To JUSTIFY. v. a. [ jufifer, French; 
Juftifico, low Latin.J_ 
te ‘lo clear from imputed 
folve from an, accufation. 
The law hath judg’d thee, Eleanor; 
I cannot ju/fify whom law condemns. Shake/peare. 
‘Thy fay, behold a man gluttonous, a friend of 
publicans and inners; but wifdom is j4fified of her 
children. Matt. 
How can man be juffificd with God? Of how can 
he be clean that is born of a woman ? Fob. 
There is an exquifite fubtilty, and the fame is 
upjutt; and there is a. wife’man that jufifierb in 
judgment. Ecclef. 
Sin may be forgiven through repentance, but no 
act or wit of man will ever juflifythem. Sherlock. 
You're neither jufifed, nor yet accus’d. Dryden, 
2. ‘To maintain; to defend; to vindicate. 
When ;we began in. courteous manner to lay his 
unkindnefs unto him, he fecing himfelf confronted 
by fo many, like a refolute orator, went not to de- 


guilt; to ab- 


nial, but toyw/fi/y his cruel faifehood. Sidney. 
What fhe did, whatever in itfelf, a 

He doing feem'd to ju/fify the deed. Milton. 
My unwilling flight 2 gods inforce, 

And that muft jufify our fad divorce. Denham. 


Yet ftill thy fools thall tand in thy defence, 
Andjufify their author's waat of fenfe.. Dryden. 

Let othersyuflify their millions as they can, we 
are fure we can ju /lify that of our fathers by an un- 
interrupted fucceifion, Atterbury. 

3. ‘To tree from paft fin by pardon. 

Py him all that believe are jufified from all 
things, from which ye could not be ju/fified by the 
law of Mofes. Ads. 


To JU'STLE. we ne[from juf, jonfter, Fr. ] 
‘Yo encounter; to clath; to ruth againtt 
each other. 

While iojury of chance H 
Puts back leave-taking, jules roughly by 
All time of paufe, rudely beguiles our lips 
Of all rejoiature, 


bbhake/p, Troilus and Creofida, 


JUT 


_ The chariots thall tage in the ftreets, they fall 
Jufile one againft another in the broad ways: ) 


Nab. ii. 4- 
rgo pafs'd, 


A f 
Through Bofphorus, betwixt the ju/ing rocks. 
Milton. 
Late the clouds 
Jufiling, or pufh’d with winds, rude in their fhock, 
Vine the flant lightning. Milton's Puradife Lof. 
Not one ftarry fpark, 
But gods meet gods, and ju/fle in the dark. Lee, 
Courtiers therefore yu/fle for a grant; 
And, when they break their friendthip, plead their 
want. ryden. 
The more remote run ftumbling with their fear, 


And, in the dark, men suffle as they meet. Dryd. 
When elephant ’gaintt elephant did rear 

His trunk, and caftles juvfled in the air, 

My {word thy way to victory had fhown. Dryden. 


Was there not one who had fet bars and doors ta 
it, and faid, Hitherto hale thou come, but no farther, 
and here fhall thy proud waves he ftaid; then might 
we well expect fuch viciffitudes, fuch ju flings and 
clafhings in nature. Woodward. 

I though: the dean had been too proud 
To juftle here among a croud. Swift. 

To Jus'rie. v. a. To pufh; to drive; 


to force by rufhing againft it. It is com- 


monly ufed with a particle following, as 
out or of. 


Private and fingle abilities thould not ju/fle ou 
and deprive the church of the joint abilities of many 
learned and godly men. King Charles. 

Many excellent ftrains have been juflled off by 
their intrufions. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

The furly commons fhall refpeét deny, 

And jufile peerage cut with property. Dryden, 

It is not to be imagined that the incongruous al- 
phabets and abufes of writing can ever be sufiled out 
of their poffeffion of all libraries, Alder, 

Running in the dark, a man may ju/ffle a polt. 

Collier, 

Abfent good, though thought on, not making any 
part of unhappinefs in its abfence, is ju/fled out, to 
make way for the removal of thofe uneafinefles we 


feels Locke. 
We jufiled one another out, and difputed the polt 
for a great while. Addifon’s Guardian. 


Jus'tLY. adv. tami?) 
1. Uprightly; honeftly ; in-a juft manner. 

Nothing can jufly be defpifed, that cannot jxfily ~ 
be blamed: where there is no choice, there can be 
no blame. South. 

With ignominy feourg’d, in open fight : 

Next view the Tarquin kings; th’ avenging {word 
Of Brutus jyy drawn, and Rome reftor'd. Dryd. 

The goddels, ftudious of her Grecians’ fate, 
Taught them in laws and letters to excel, 

In acting yu/#/ly, and-in writing well. 
2. Properly; exactly ; accurately. 

Their artful hands inftruét the lute to found; 
Their feet afit their hands, and jx//y beat the 

ground. Dryd. 
Ju'stNess.-2. /. [from ji?.] 
1, Juftice; reafonablenefs; ‘equity. Fa/tue/i 
is properly applied to things, and. jr/fice 
to perfons; though we now fay the juffice - 
of a caufe, as well as of a judge. 

It maketh unto the right of the war againft him, 
whofe fuccefs ufeth commonly to be according to the 

Jufinefs of the caufe for which it is made, - 
‘ Spenferion Irelan€. 
We may not think the ju/ne/s of each act 
Such.and no other than event doth form it. 
Shakefpeare, 
2, Accuracy ; exa¢tnefs; propriety. In this 
{enfe it is now moft ufed. 

I value the fatisfaction I had in feeing it reprefent- 

ed with all the jufinefs and gracefulnefs of a@tion. 
Dryden, 

I appeal to the people, was-the ufual faying of a 
very excellent dramatick poet, where he had any dif- 
pute. with particular perfons about the /u/fne/s and 
regularity ot his*produAtions. À Addifon, 

Yo JUT. v, n. [This word is fuppofed to 


be corrupted from jet, perhaps from Zot. ] 
6U To 


Prior. 


JUT 


Fo puth or hoot into prominencies; to 
come out beyond the main bulk. 
Enfulting tyranny begins to jut 
Upon the innocent and awlefs throne. Shake/peare. 
All the projected or jxtring parts fhould be very 
moderate, efpecially tbe cornices of the lower orders. 
Wotton. 
The land, if not reftrain’d, had met your way, 
Projected out a neck, and yutted to the fea. Dryden. 
Broke by the jutting land on either fide ; 
l, In double ftreams the briny waters glide. Dryden, 
Ic feems to: jut out of the ftruCture of the poem, 
and be independentof it. Broome. 
Jo Jurtry.v. a. [from jut.] To thoot 
out beyond. 
Then lend the eye a terrible afpet; 
Let it pry through the portage of the head 
Like a brafs cannon: let the brow o’eswhelm it 
" As fearfully as doth a galled rock 
O'erhang and sutry his confounded bafe, 
Swill’d with the wild and wafteful ocean. 
Shake/peare. 


JUX 
JUVENILE, aaj, [ juvezilis, Lat.] Young; 
youthful. 

Learning hath its infancy when it is almoft 
childiíb ; then its youth, when it is luxuriant and 
Juvenile; then its trength of years, when it is folid; 
and laftly, its old age, when it waxeth dry and 
exhautt. Bacon's Effays. 

Juveniuity. 2. f> [from juvenile. } 
1. Youthfulnefs. 

The reftauration of grey hairs to juvenility, and 
renewing exhaulted marrow, may be effected without 
a miracle. Glanville. 

2. Light and carelefs manner. 

Cultomary ttrains and abftracted yuvenilities have 
made it difficult to commend and {peak credibly in 
dedications. Glanville. 

Ju/xtaposition, z. f. [ juxtapofition, Fr. 
juxta and poftio, Latin.} Appofition ; 
the ftate of being placed by each other. 

Nor can it be a difference, that the parts of folid 
bodies are held together by hooks, fince the cohe- 


JY™M 
rence of thefe will be of difficult conception; and we: 
muft either fuppofe an infinite number of them hald- 
ing together, or at laft come to parts that are united 
by a mere juxtapofition. Glamvilte, 
I'vy. 2. J: [apixz, Saxon; bedera, Latin. } 
A plant. 

It is a parafitick plane, fending forth roots or fibres 
from its branches, by which it is faftened to either 
trees, walls, or plants which are near it, and from 
thence receives a great fhare of its nourifhment. 


Miller. 
A gown made of the fineft wool ; 
A belt of itraw, and vy buds, 
With coral clafps and amber ftuds ; 
And it thefe: pleafures may thee move, f 
Come live with me and be my love. Raleigh. 
Direct the clafping ivy where to climb, Milton. 


Jy’motp. adj. [SeeGimat.] 
Their poor jades 
Lob down their heads, dropping. the hide and hips; 
And in their pale dull mouths the symold bit 
Lies, foul with chew’d grafs, {till and motioolefs, 
Shake/p. 


K AM 


A letter borrowed by the Englifh 
from the Greek alphabet. It has 
before all the vowels one invariable 
found: as, keen, hen, hill. It is ufed 
after ¢ at the end of words: as, knock, 
clock, crack, back, brick, flick, pluck, check, 
which were written anciently with e final: 
as, clocke, checke, tricke. It is alfo.in ufe 
between a vowel and the filent e final : as, 
cloke, broke, brake, pike, duke, eke. It like- 
wife ends a word after a dipthong: as, 
look, break, fhook, leek. The Englifh never 
-ufe c at the end:of a word. 
jn the prefent pronunciation before x; 
as, knife, knee, knell, 
Ka'LENDAR. nef. [now written calendar. | 
An account of time. 


Let this pernicious hour 
Stand ay accurfed in the Aalendor. Shake{p. Mach. 


Kiar. n. J- [an Arabick word.| Sea- 
weed, of the afhes of which glafs was 
made; whence the word alkali. 

The athes of the weed kali are fold to the Vene- 
tians for their glafs works, Bacon. 

Kam. adj. Crooked. 

Kam, in Erfe, is fquint eyed, and applied.to any 
thing awry: clean 4am fignifies crooked, athwart, 
awry, aio from the pars A-fchembo, Italian ; 
hence our Englith a-kimdo, 

Clean kam is, by vulgar pronunciation, brought to 


him-kam. 
This isclean kam; merely awry. Shake/peare. 


K. 


K ìs filent’ 


To Kaw. v. x. [from the found.] ‘To cry 
as a raven, crow, or rook. 

Jack-daws kawing and fluttering about the nefs, 

fet all their young ones a-gaping; but having no- 


thing in their mouths but air, leave them as hungry 
as before. Locke. 

Kaw. 2. /. [from the verb.] 'The cry of a 
raven or crow. 

The daftard crow that to the wood made wing, 
With her loud kaes her craven-kind doth bring, 
Who, lafe in numbers, cuf the noble bird. Dryd. 

KAaYLE. x. f. [guille, French. } 
1. Ninepin ; kettlepins, of which fkittles 
feems a corruption. i 

And now at keels they try a harmlefs chance, 

And now their cur they teach to fetch and dance. 
Sidney. 
The refidue of the time they. wear out at'coits, 
kayles, or the like idle exercifes. Carew, 
2. A kind of play ftill retained in Scotland, 
in which'nine holes ranged in three’s,are 
made in the ground, and an iron bullet 
rolled in among them. 
ToKECK. v. a. [kecken, Dutch.}] ‘To heave 
the tomach; to reach at vomiting. 

All thofe diets do dry up humours and rheums, 
which they firft attenuate, and while the humour is 
attenuated it troubleth the body a great deal more ; 
and therefore patients muft not keck at them at the 
firft. Baccn's Natural Hiflory. 

The fa&tion, is it not notorious? 

Keck at the memory of glorious, Swift, 
To KE'CKLE. v, a, To defend a cable round 


with rope, Ainfavorth, 


KEE 
Kr'crsy. 7. f [commonly kex, cigue, Fr. 
cicuta, Latin. Skinners] Skinner feems to 
think žeck/y or kex the fame as hemlock. 
It is ufed in Staffordthire both for hem- 


lock, and any other hollow. jointed plant. 
Nothing teems i 
But hateful docks, rough thifles, keckfcs, burs, 
Lofing both beauty and utility. Shake/p. Henry N. 
Kelcky. adju [from kex.}  Refembling a 
kex. 

An Indian feeptre, made’ of a fort of cane, wìth- 
out any joint, and perfe@tly round, confilteth of hard 
and blackith cylinders, mixed with a foft Aecky body; 
fo as at the end cut tranfverfely, it looks as a Bundle 
of wires. Grews 


To Kener. visa,’ [kaghe; a {mall veffel, 
Dutch. } 


In bringing a (hip up or down a narrow river, 
when the wind is contrary to the tide, they fet the 
forefail, or foretop-fail and mizen, and fo let her 
drive with the tides. The fails-areto flat her about,” 
if the comes too near the hore, They alfo carry 
out an anchor inthe head of the boat, with a hawler. 
that comes from the fhip; which anchor, if the 
fhip comes too near the fhore, they let fall in the 
ftream, and fo wind, her head about it; then weigh! 
the anchor again when fhe is about, which is called 
kedging, and from this ufe the anchor a kedger. 

Harris. 
Ke'pcer. #. f. [from kedge.] A fimall an- 
chor ufed in a river. Sce KenGe, 
Kee, the provincial plural of ccav, pro- 
erly kine 
en A lais 


, ESE 
~ A lafs that Cic’ly hight had won his heart, 

Cic'ly the weftern lafs that tends the kee. Gay. 

Kepvack. z. J A weed among corn; char- 

i nock. l Tuffer. 

KereLe. x. f [cæle, Saxon 3 kiel, Dutch ; 
grille, Fr.] The bottom of the fhip. 

Portunus 

Heav’d upthis lighten’d keel, and funk the fand, 

And fteer’d the facred veffel. : Dryden. 
Her harp bill ferves for a keel to cut the air be- 

fore her; her tail the ufeth as her rudder. Grew. 
Your cables burft,- and you muft quickly feel _ 

~- The waves impetuous ent’ring at your keele Swift. 

Keecs, the fame with dayles ; which fee. 

Jo Keer. v. a. [celan, Saxon.] This 
word, which is preferved in Shake/peare, 
Hanmer explains thus : 

To $ee! feems to mean todrink fo deep, as to tum 

‘up the bottom of the pot, like turning up the keel 

of a.fhip. 2 Hanmer, 

In Ireland, to keel the pot is to fcum it. 

While greafy Joan doth keel the pot. Shakefpeare. 

Ke'ELFAT. 2. /. [celan, Saxon, to cool, and 
fat or vat, a veffel.} Cooler; tub in 
which liquor is let to cool. 

Ke'erson. 2. / The next piece of timber 
in a fhip to her kecl, lying mght over it 
next above the floor timber. Harris. 

To KE'ELHALE. v. a. [heed and bale.) To 
punifh in the feamen’s way, by dragging 
the criminal under water on one fide of 
the fip and up again on the other. 

Keen. adj. (cene, Saxon; kubn, German; 
koen, Dutch. } 

1. Sharp; well edged; not blunt. We fay 
keen of an edge, and fharp, either of edge 
or point. 

Come thick night, 
That my keen knife fee not the wound it makes. 
Shake/peare. 
Here is my keen-edged fword, 
Deck’d with fine flower-de-luces on each fide. 
Shakef/p. 
To me the cries of fighting fields are charms, 

Keen be my fabre, and of proof my arms. Dryden. 
A {word keexsedg’d within his right he held, 

The warlike emblem of the conquer’d field. Dryden. 

2. Severe; piercing. 

The winds 

Blow moift, and keen, fhattering the graceful locks 

Of thefe fair {preading trees; which bids us feck 

Some better fhroud. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
The co!d was very fupportable ; but as it changed 

to the northweft, or north, it became exceflively 

heen, Ellis’s Voyage. 

3. Eager; vehement. 

Never did I know 

A creature, that did bear the hape of man, 

So keen and greedy to confound a man. Shake/p. 
Keen difpatch of real hunger. Milton. 
The theep were fo keew upon the acorns, that 

they gobbled up a piece of the coat, L’ Effrange. 
‘Thofe curs are fo extremely hungry, that they 

ase too keen at the fport, and worry their game. 
Tatler, 
This was a profpeét fo very inviting, that it could 
not be eafily withftood by any who have fo keen an 
appetite for wealth. f Swift. 

4. Acrimonious; bitter of mind. 

Good father cardinal, cry thou, Amen, 

To my deen curfes. Shakefpeure's King Jobn. 
l have known fome of thefe abfent officers askeen 

againft Ireland, as it they had never been indebted 

to her. _ ., Swift. 

To Keen. v. a. [from the adjettive.] To 
fhdrpen. An unauthorifed word. 

Nor when cold Winter deems the brightening flood, 

Wou'd 1 weak thivering linger.on the brink. 

s Thompfon. 

Ke'ency. adv. [from keen ] Sharply; ve- 
hemently ; eagerly ; bitterly. © ` 

Ke'snnees, wm. f. [from keen. | 


KEE 
te Sharpnefs; edge. 

No, not the hangman’s ax bears half the keenne/s 
Of thy tharpenvy., Sbake/p. Merchant of Venice. 

2. Rigour of weather; piercing cold. 
3. Afperity ; bitternefs of mind. 

That they might keep up the keennefs againft the 
court, his lordthip furnifhed them with informations, 
to the king’s difadvantage. Clarendon, 

The fting of every reproachful fpeech is the truth 
of it; and to be confcious, is that which gives an 
edge, and keenne/s to the invective. South. 

4. Eagernefs; vehemence. 

Yo Keer. v. a. [cepan, Saxon; kepez, old 
Dutch. } . 

1. To retain; not to lofe. 

I kept the field with the death of fome, and flight 
of others. Sidney. 

We have examples in the primitive church of fuch 
as By fear being compelled to facrifice to ftrange gods 
repented, and kept ftill the office of preaching the 
gofpel. Whitgifte. 

Keep in memory what I preached unto you. 

1 Cor. 

This charge I keep till my appointed day 
Of rend’ring up. ilton. 

His loyalty he 4epr, his love, his zeal. Milton. 

You have lolt a child; but you have kept one child, 
and are likely todo fo long. Temple. 

If we would weigh, and keep in our minds, what 
we are confidering, that would ioftruét us when we 
fhould, or fhould not, branch intodittinctions. Locke. 

2. To have in cuftody. f 

The crewn of Stephanus, fir king of Hungary, 
was always kept in the caftle of Vicegrade. 

Knolles. 

She ept the fatal key. Milton, 

3- To preferve ; not to let go. 

The Lord God merciful and gracious, keeping 

mercy for thoufands, forgiving iniqui 


I {pared it greatly, and haye kept me a grape of 
the clufter, and a plant of a great people. 
a Efdr. ix. 21. 
4. To preferve in a ftate of fecurity. 
We palled by where the duke keeps his gallies. 
i Addifon. 
5- To protect; to guard. 
Behold J am with thee to keep thee. Gen. xxviii. 
6. To reftrain from flight. 
Paul dwelt with a foldier that kept him. 
, AEs, xxviii, 
7. To detain, or hold asa motive. 
But what’s the caufe that keeps you here with me ? 
—That I may know what keeps me here with you. 


Dryden, 
8. To hold for another. ` 


A man delivers money or ituff to leg. 
xod. xxii. 7. 
Referv'd from night, and kept for thee in ftore. 
Milton, 
9. To tend; to have care of. 
God put him in the garden of Eden to keep it. 
Gen. ii. 15. 
While in her girlith age the kept theep on the 
moor, it chanced that a merchant {aw and liked her. 


Carew. 
Count it thine 
To till and deep, and of the fruit to eat. — Milton. 
to. To preferve in the fame tenoar or 
ftate. 
To know the true ftate, I will keep this order. 
7 Bacon. 
Take this at leaft, this laft advice my fon, 
Keep a ftitf rein, and move but gently on: 
The courfers ef themfelves will run too faft, 
Your art mult be to moderate their hate. Addifon, 
11. To regard; to attend. 
While the ftars and courfe of heav’n 1 keep, 
My weary’d eyes were feiz’d with fatal fleep. 


Dryden. 


12. To not fuffer to fail. 
My mercy will I keep for him for ever. 
/ Pfal, \xxxix. 
13. To hold in any ftate. 


Ingenuous thame, and the apprehenfions of dif- 


t e 
Brod. xxxiv. 7. |, 


KEE 5 


pleafure, are the only true re(traints s/thefe, atene 
ought to hold the reins, and keep the child in order. 
) Locke on Education. 
Men are guilty of many faults*in the exereife of 
this faculty of the mind, which keep them in igho- 
Tance. a 
Happy fouls! who keep fuch a'facred dominion 
over thcir inferior and animal powers, that the fen- 
fitive tumults never rife to dilturb the fuperior and 
better operations of the reafoning mind. Watts. 
14. To retain by fome degree of force in 
any place or ftate. It is often followed 
in this fenfe by particles ; as, down, une 
der, in, off. 
This wickednefs is found by thee; no good deeds 
of mine have been able to kcep it down in thee. 
Sidney, 
It is hardly to be thought that any governor 
fhould fo much malign his fucceffor, as to fuffer an 
evil to grow up which he might timely have kept 
under; or perhaps nourith it with coloured coun- 
tenance of fuch finifter.means, Spenfer. 
What old acquaintance! could not all this fleth 
Keep in a little life? Poor Jack, farewel. Shake/p. 
Venus took the guard of noble Heétor’s corfe, 
And kept the dogs off: night and day applying fovee 
reign force 
Of rofy balms, that to the dogs were horrible in 
tafte. Chapman's Iliad. 
The Chinefe fail where they will; which theweth 
that their law of keeping out ftrangers is a law of 
pufillanimity and fear. Bacon. 
And thofe that cannot live from him afunder, 
Ungratefully thall ftrive to keep him under. Milton. 
If any afk me what wou'd fatisfy, 
To make life eafy, thus I would reply : 
As much as keeps cut hunger, thirft, and cold. 
v i Dryden. 
Matters, recommended by our paffions, take pof- 
feffion of our minds, and will not be ept out. 
pe Locke. 
Prohibited commodities fhould be kept out, and 
ufelefs ones impoverith us by being brought in. 
Locke. 
_ An officer with one of thefe unbecoming qualitics, 
is looked upon as a proper perfon to keep off imper- 
tinence and folicitation from his fuperior. 
Addifon's Speftator. 
And if two boots keep out the weather, 
What need you have two hides of leather? Prior. 
We have it in our power to keep in our breaths, 
and to fufpend the efficacy of this natural funtion. 
> Cheyne. 
15. To continue any flate or action. 
Men gave ear, waited, and kept filence at my 
counfel. Fob, xxix. 216 
Auria made no ftay, but ftill kept on his courfe. 
Knolles, 
It was then fuch a calm, that the hips were not 
able to keep way with the gallies. Knolles. 
The moon that diftance keeps till night. Millor. 
An heap of ants on a hillock will more eafily be 
kept to an uniformity in motion than thefe. 
Glanville's Scepfis. 
He dy’d in fight: 
Fought next my perfon ; as in concert fought : 
Kept pace for pace, and blow for blow. Dryden, 
He, being come to the eftate, keeps on a very 
bufy family; the markets are weekly frequented, 
and the commodities of his fatm carried out and 


fold. Locke. 
Invading foes, without refiftance, 
With eafe I make to keep their diftance. Swift. 


16. To preferve in any ftate. 
My fon, keep.the flower of thine age found. 
i Ecclef. xxvie 
17. To practice ; to ufe habitually. 
I rule the family very ill, andteep bad hours. 
Pope. 
18. To copy carefully. į 
Her fervants eyes were fix’d upon her face, 
And as fhe mov’d or turn’d, her motions view'd, 
Her meafures kept, and ftep by ftep purfu'd. 
E i Dryden, 
19. To obferve or folemnize any time. 
This thall be fora memorial; -and you thall keep 
it a feaft to the Lord. Exod. xii. 14. 
That day was notin Gilence holy kept, Milton, 
6Uz 20. To 
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20. To abferve; not to violate. 
i It cannot be, 
The King fhould keep his word in loving us; 
He will fulpect us till, and find a time 
‘To punith this offence in other faults. Shake/p. 
Sworn for three years term to live with me, 
My fellow fcholars; and to'keep thofe ftatutes 
‘Pbhatare recorded in thisfchedule here. yeep wile 
Lord God, there is none like thee : who keepe/?? 
covenant.and mercy with thy fervants. 
1 Kings, viils 23. 
Lord God of Ifrael, keep with thy tervant that 
thou promifedft him. i 1 Kings, viii. 25+ 
Obey and keep his great command. Milton. 
His promife Palamon accepts ; but pray’d 
Todcep it better thanthe firit he made. Dryden. 
My debtors donot deep their day, 
Deny their hands and then refufe to pay. Dryden. 
My withes are, 
That Ptolemy may keep his royal word. Dryden. 
21. To maintain; to fupport with neceffa- 


ries of life. 

Much more affli€tion than already felt 

They capnot well impofe, nor I fuftain, 

If they intend advantage of my labours, 
The work of many hands, which earns my keeping. 
Milton. 

_22«.To have in the houfe. 
Bafe tyke, call’ft thou me hoft?.I {corn the term: 
Nor thall my Nell Acep lodgers. Shak. Henry V. 
23.i Not to intermit. 

Keep a fure watch over a fhamelefs daughter, left 
fhe make thee a laughing-ftock to thine enemies, 
and a bye-word in the city. Ecclef: xii. 11. 

Not keeping ftriGteft watch as fhe was warn’d. 

Milton. 
24. To maintain ; to hold. 
"They were honourably brought to Londor, where 
every one of them kept houfe by himielf. 
Hayward. 

Twelve Spartan virgins, noble, young, and fair, 
To the pompous palace did refort, 

Where Menelaus écpt his royal court. Dryden. 
4s: To remain in; not to leave a place. 

Hpr’ythee, tell me, doth he keep his bed ? 


Shake/p. 
26. Not to reveal; not to betray. 
A fool cannot deep countel. Ecclef, viii. 17. 
Great are thy virtues, though kepr from man. 
Milton, 
lf he were wile, he would feep all this to himfelf. 
Tillotfon. 
22. To reftrain į- to with-hold. 
If any rebel or vain fpirit of mine 
Did, with the leaft affection of a welcome, 
* Give entertainment to the might ofit; 
Let beav’n for ever Reep it from my head. 
Shakefpeare. 
Some obfcure paflages in the infpir’d volume kecp 
from the knowledge of divine myfteries. Boyle. 
If the God of this world did not blind their eyes, 
it would be impoflible, fo long as men love them- 
felves, to keep them from being religious. Tilotfon, 
There is no virtue children thould be excited to, 
nor fault they fhould be kepr from, which they may 
not be convinced of by reafons.. Locke on Education. 
If a child be conftantly kept from drinking cold 
liquor whilft he is hot, the cultom of forbearing 
will preferve him. Locke. 
By this they may keep them from little faults. 
Lecke, 
28. To debar from any place. 
Hl fenc’d for Heav’n tokeep out fuch a foe. 
Milton. 
29. To Keer back, To referve; to with- 


hold. 
Whatfoever. the Lord Mall anfwer, I will de- 
clare; 1 will keep nothing back from you. 


p xlii. 8 
Some are fo clofe: and referved, as they will not 
fhew their wares but by a dark light, and feem al- 
ways to Acep back fomewhat.  — Bacon's Effays. 
30. To Keer back, ‘To with-hold; to re- 

ftrain. 

Keep back thy fesvant from prefumptuous fins. 

Pfal, xix 


31. To Keep company. 


KEE 


To frequent any 
one; to pe ee Ai 
Heav’n doth know; fo thal! the world perceive, 
That J have turn’d away my former felf, 
So will -I thofe that kept me ccvmpany. Shakefp. 
Why fhould he call her whore? Who keeps her 
company ? 
What place? what time ? Shakefp, Othello. 
What mean’ft thou, bride! this company to heap P 
To fit up, till thou fain would fleep? Donne. 
Neither will 1 wretched thee 
In death forfake, but kecp thee company. Dryden. 


32. To KEEP company with. To have fami- 
liar intercourfe. 

A virtuous woman is obliged not only to avoid im- 
modefty, but the appearance of it; and fhe, could 
not approve of a young woman keeping company 
with men, without the permiffion of tather or mo- 
ther. Broome on the Odyffey. 


33- ToKeeP in., Toconceal; not to tell. 
I perceive in you fo excellent a touch of mo- 
defty, that you will not extort from me what I am 
willing to keep in. Shate/p. 
Syphax, your zeal becomes importunate : 
I have hitherto permitted it to rave, 
And talk at large; but learnto keep it in, 
Left it fhould take more freedom than 1'll give it. 
Addifon. 
34. To Keer in. Toreftrain; to curb. 
If thy daughter be thamelefs, Aerp her in {traightly, 
Jett the abule herfelf through over-much liberty. 
Ecclef. 
It will teach them to Acep in, and fo mafter their 
inclinations, Locke on Education. 


35. To Keep off. To bear to diftance ; not 
to admit. 


36. To Keer of. To hinder. 


A fuperficial reading, accompanied with the com- 
mon opinion of his invincible obfcurity, has kept 
off fume from feeking in him the coherence of his 
difcourfe. Locke. 


37. To Keep xf. To maintain without 
abatement. 
Land kept up its price, and fold for more years 
purchafe than correfponded to the iatcreft of money. 
l Locke. 
This reftraint of their tongues will keep up in 
them the refpect and reverence due to their parents. 
Locke. 
Albano keeps up its credit Rill for wine. Addifon. 
This dangerous diffenfion among us we keep up 
and cherifh with much pains. Addifon's Freebolder. 
The ancients were careful to coin moncy in due 
weight and finenefs, and keep it up to the itandard. 
Arbuthnot. 
38. To Keer up.. To continue; to tinder 
from ceafing. 
You have enough to keep you alive, and to keep 
up and improve your hopes of heaven. Tayler. 
In joy, that’which keeps xp the action is the 
defire to continue it. Locke. 
Young heirs, from their own reflecting upon the 
eftates they are born to, are of no ufe but to keep up 
their families, and tranfmit their lands and houfes 
in a line to pofterity. Addifon. 
During his ftudies and travelshe kepr up a punctual 
correfpondence with Eudoxus. Addifon. 


39. To KEEP under. To opprefs ; to fub- 


due. 


O happy mixture! whereby things contrary do fo 
qualify and correct the one the danger of the other’s 
excefs, that neither boldnefs can make us prefume, 
as long as we are kept under. with the fenfe of our 
own wretchednefs ; nor, while we truft in the mercy 
of God through Chriit Jefus, fear be able to ty- 
rannize over us. Hooker, 

Truth may be fmothered a fong time, and kepr 
under by violence ; but it will break out at laft: 

Stilling fleet. 

To live like thofe tbat have their, hope in another 
life, implies, that we keep under, our appetites, and 
do not let them loofe into the enjoyments of fenfe. 

; Atterbury. 
To KEER, vm, 


1 To remain by fome labour or effort in's 
certain flate. Ae er haty 
With all our force we kepr aloof fo fea, 
And gain'd the ifland where our veilels lay. 
: Pope's Odvffey. 
2. To continue in any place or ftate; to 
ftay. 
She would give her a leffon for walking fo late, 
that fhould make her keep within doors for one fort- 
night. idney. 
What! deep a week away? feven days and nights ? 
Eightfcore eight hours? and.lovers abfentvhours ! 
Oh weary reckoning. Shakefp. Otheilo. 
I think, itis our way, 
If we will &cep in favour with the king, 
To be her men, and wear her livery. Shake/p. 
Thou fhalt keep fat by my young men, until they 
have ended. Ruth ii, 21. 
The neceffity of keeping well with the maritime 
powers, will perfuade them to follow ous meafures. 


: 


Tempie. 
On my better hand Afcanius hung s 
And with unequal paces tript along : 
Creufa kepr behind. Dryden's LEntide 


The goddefs-born.in fecret pin’d ; 
Nor vifited the camp, nor in the council join’d 5 
But kecping clofe, his gnawing-heart he fed 
With hopes of vengeance. Dryden's Homer. 
And while it keeps there, it keeps within our 3u- 
thor’s limitation. Locke, 
A man that cannot fence will keep out of builies 
and gamefters company. Locke on Education. 
‘There are cafesin which a man mutt guard, if 
he intends to Avep fair with the world, and turn the 
nny. Collier. 
Vheendeavours Achilles ufed to meet with Hector, 
the contrary endeavours of the ‘Trojan to keep out af 
reach, are the intrigue. Pope’s View of Epic Poetry. 
3. To remain unhurt; to lat; to be 
durable, 


Difdain me not, although 1 be not fair: 
Doth beauty keep which never fun can burn, 
Nor ftorms do turn! idney. 

Grapes will seep in a veffel half full of wine, to 
that the grapes touch not the wine. Bacon. 

If the malt be not thoroughly dried, the ale it 
makes will not kecp. Mortimer’: Hufbandry. 
4. To dwell; to Itve conftantly. 

A breath thou art, 

Servile to all the tkiey influences, 
That do this habitation, where thou keep’/?, 
Hourly afflict. Shakefp. Meafure jor Meafures 

Knock at the ftudy, where, they fay, he keeps, 
To ruminate ftrange plots of dire revenge. Shakc/p. 
çe To adhere ftridtly : with zo. 

Did they keep to one conttant drefs they would 
fometimes be in fafhion, which they never are. 

i Adidifon's Spe€tator. 

Tt is fo whilft we feep to our rule; but when we 
forfake that we go aftray. Baker on Learning. 
6. ToKeep om To go forward. 
So chearfully he took the doom ; 


Nor fhrunk, nor ftept from death, 
But, with unalter’d pace, Rept on. Dryden. 


7. To KrEP wp. To continue unfubdued. 
He grew fick of a confumption ; yet he {till Avpe 
up, that he might free his country. Life ofCleomenes, 
8. The general idea of this word is care, 
continuance, or duration, {ometimes with 
an intimation of cogency or coercion. 
Keep. 2. /. [from the verb. ] 
1. Cuftody; guard. 
Pan, thou god of epherds all, 
Which of our lambkins takett ‘cep. Spenfer. 
The prifon Rtrong, 
Within whofe keep the captive knights were laid: 
Was one partition of the palace-wall. Dryden, 
2. Guardianhhip ; reftraint. | 
Youth is leaft looked into when they ftand in moft 
need of good kecp and regard. Afcham, 
K'eeper. 2. f. [from keep. 
1. One who holds any thing for the ufe of 
` another. 


The good old man haviog neither realon to dife 
uade; 


‘Ki EN 
de, norshopes to perfuade, received the things) 
fxs the nind of a tie, not of an owner, Sidney. 
2. One who has.prifoners in cuftody. 
_ The keeper of the pi on, call to him. Shakefp. 
Ò now 
With horns exalted ftands, and feems to lowe: 
A noble charge; her keeper by her fide 
To watch her walks his hundred eyes:apply’d. ` 
: Dryden. 
A pleafant beverage he prepar’d before, 
Of wine and water mix’d, with added ttore, . 
Of opium; to his keeper this he broughr, ` 


OK ER 
„kenning, thick clouds, which did put us In -fome 
hope ot: land. Tw 
i ‘Tf thou ker’ fi from far, 
‘Among the Pleiads, a new-kindled ftar; 
’Tis the that fhines in that propitious light. Dryden. 
We ken them from afar, the fetung fun 
Plays on their hining arms. Addifon. 
2. To know. Obfolete. 
?Tis he, I ken the manner of his gait. Skake/p. 
Now. plain I žen whence lovevhis rife begun : 
Sure he was born fome bloody butcher’s fon, 
Bred up in fhambles. 


Who fwallowed- unaware the fleepy draught. Dryd.. KEN. x. f. [from the verb. | View; reach 


3. One who has the care of parks, -or:beafts 
of chace. 
There is an old tale goes, that Herne the hunter, | 
Sometime a keeper here in Winfor forett, 
» Doth all the Winter-time, at ftillof midnight, 


Walk round about an oak with ragged horus. 


P l Sbhakefpeare. 

The firft fat buck of all the feafon’s fent, 

And keeper takes no'fee in compliment. Dryden. 
4. One that has the fuperintendence or care 
of any thing. 

Hilkiah went unto Hildah, keeper of the wardrobe. 
ot 2 Kings. 
Kesrer of the great feal. [Cuffas magni figilli. 
_ Lat.) 4 a ord by he oe aad called 

lord keeper of the great feal of England, 
and is of the king’s privy-council, under 
whofe hands pafs all charters, commiffions, 
and grants of the king. This lord keeper, 
by the ftatute of 5 liz. c. 18 hath the 
like jurifdiction, and all other advantages 
as hath the lord chancellor of England. 
d Cowel. 
KE'EPERSHIP. æ. /. [from keeper.] Office of 
` a keeper. i 
The gaol of the fhire is kept at Launcefton: this 


heeperfbip is annexed to the conftablefhip of the 
cattie. Carew. 


Kec. n.f. {cague, Fr.) A {mall barrel, 
commonly ufed for a fith barrel. 

Kec. 2. f. [A fort of pottage. dinf.] It 
is fo called in Scotland, being a foupe 
made with fhreded greens. 

Kee. 2. fJ The omentum; that which 
inwraps the guts. 


The very weight of bowels and kel, in fat people, 

is the occafion of a rupture. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Kerr. x. /. A falt produced from calcined 
fea-weed. 


In making alum, the workmen ufe the afhes of a 

fea-weed called kelp, and urine, Boyle on Colours. 

Kevson. n.f. [more properly keelfon.] The 
wood next the keel. 

We have added clofe pillars in the royal thips, 
which being faftened from the ke//on to the beams 
of the fecond deck, kecp them from fettling, or 
giving way. , . Raleigh. 

KEe'LTER. 4. f. [He is not in keker, that 
is, he is not ready ; from 4i/ter, to gird, 
Danih. Skinner.) 

To KeMB. v. a. [cæmban, Saxon; kam- 

“men, German: now written, perhaps Icfs 
properly, to comb.) ‘To feparate or dif- 
entangle by a denticulated inftrument, 

Yet are men more loofe than they, 

More kemb'd and bath’d, and rubb’d and trimm'd, 
Mor: fleek. Ben Fonfon. 

Thy head and hair are fteek ; 

And theo thou kemb’fi the tuzzes on thy cheek. 

: Dryden. 
fo Ken. v. a. [cennan, Saxon; kennan, 
Dutch, to know. } i l 
1. To fee at a diftance; to defcry. 

At once as far as angels kev, he views 
The difmal fituation, wafte and wild. 


5 ra 


ne Milton. |. 
Lhe nest day about evening we faw, within af' 


of fight. 


Lo! within a ken our army lies. Shak. Henry IV. 
When from the mountain top Pifanio fhew’d thee, 
‘Fhou wat within -a ken. Shakefp, Cymbeline. 
Tt was a hill 
Of paradife the higheft ; from whofe top 
The bemifphere of earth, in cleareft kev, 
Suretch'd out to th’ ampleft reach of profpect, lay. _ 
À l ; Milton. 
He foon 
Saw within den a glorious angel ftand. 
Rude, as their thips, was navigation then ; 
No ufeful compafs or meridian known : 
Coafting, they kept the land within their kez, 
And knew the North but when the pole-ftar fhone. 
Dryden. 
When we confider the reafons we have to think, 
that what lies within our er is but a fmall part of 
the univerfe, we hall difcover an’ huge abyfs of 
ignorance, Locke. 
KENNEL. nf. [chenil, Fri] 
1. A cot for dogs. 
A dog fure, if he could fpeak, had wit enough to 
defcribe his kernel. Sidney. 
From forth the 4eanel of thy womb hath crept 
A hell-hound, that doth hunt us all to death. 
Sbake/p. 
The feditious remain within their ftation, which, 
by reafon of the naitinefs of the beaftly multitude, 
might be more fitly termed a ennel than a camp. 
Hayward. 
2. A number of dogs kept in a kennel. 
A little herd of England’s tim’rous deer, 
Maz’d with a yelping kennel of French curs. 
Shakefpeare. 
3. The hole of a.fox, or other beaft. 
4. [Kennel, Dutch; chenal, Fr. canalis, 
Latin.] The watercourfe of a ftreet. 
Bad humours gather to a bile; or, as divers 
kennels flow to one fink, fo in. thort time their 
numbers increafed. Hayward. 
He always came in fo dirty, as if he had been 
dragged through the kennel at a boarding-fchool. 
Arbuthnot. 
To KE'NNEL. v. n. paro kennel.) _To lie; 
to dwell; ufed of beats, and of man in 
contempt. 
Yet, when they lift, would creep, 
If ought difturb’d their noife, into her womb, 
And kennel there: yet there fill bark’d and howl’d 
Within, unfeen, Milton's Paradife Lof. 
The dog kennelled in a hallow tree, and the cock 
roofted upon the boughs. LEftrange. 
Kepv. pret. and part. paff, of keep. 
KercHeir. 2. f [covrecheif,, Chaucer; 
couvre, to cover, and chef, the head; and 
hence a handkerchief to wipe the face or 
hands: } 
1. Ahead drefs of a woman. 
I fce how thine eye would emulate the diamond; 


thou haft_the right arched bent of the brow, that 

becomes the tire valiant. 

A plain kerchicf, Sir John; my brows be- 

come nothing elfe: Shakefp. Merry Miovesof Windy. 
O! what a time have you chofe out, brave Caius, 

To wear a kerchief: Sbakefp. Julius Cafar. 
The proudeft kercbiefiof the court {hall reit 


Well fatistied of what they love the bet. = Dryden .| 
2. Any loofe cloth ufed in drefs. 

Every man had a large kerchief folded about the 

neck, Hayward. 


S 


KERCHE'IFED, 
Bacon. . 


Gay's Paf. 


Milton.. 


K- ER 


pi adj. [from kercheif.] 
Kercne'trr. j  Drefed; hooded. 
The evening comes 
Kercbeift in a comely.cloud, 
While racking winds are piping loud. 

KERF. x. f. [ceonpan; Saxon, ¢o cut. | 

The fawn-away ilit between two pieces of ftuff is 
called a kerf. Moxon’s Mech. Exercifes. 

KE'RMES, 2. fo 

Kermes is a reundifh body, of the bignefs of a 
pea, and of a brownifh red colour. It contains a 
multitude of little ditinét granules, foft, and when 
crufhed, yield a fcarlet juice. It till lately was 
under{tood to be a vegetable excrefcence; but we 
now know it to be the extended body of an animal 
parent, filled with a numerous offspring, which are 
the little red granules. Hill, 

Kean, z./. [an Irifh word.] Irifh foot- 
foldier; an Irifħ boor. 

Out of the fry of thefe rake-hell horfeboys, grow- 
ing’ up in knavery and villainy, are their kear» 
fupplied. Spenfer. 

Juftice had with valour arm’d, 

Compell’d thefe fkipping kernes to truft their heels. 
Shakefpeare. 

If in good plight thefe northern kers arrive, 
Then does fortune promife fair, Philips’s Briton. 

Kern. 2./. A hand-mill confitting of two 
pieces of ftone, by which corn is ground. 
It is written likewife guern. It is Rill 
ufed in fome parts of Scotland. 

To Kern. wv. x. [probably from kerzel, ory 
by; change of a vowel, corrupted from 
corn, | 

t.. To harden as ripened corn. 

When the price of corn falleth, men break no 
more ground than will fupply their own'tarn, where- 
through it falleth out that an ill kerned or faved 
harveft foon emptieth their old itore. + Carew. 

2. To take the form of grains; to granu- 
late. - 

The principal-knack is in making the juice, 
when fufficiently boiled, to kerz or granulate. Grewe 

KE’RNEL. 2./ [cynnel, a gland, Saxon; 
karne, Dutch ;. cerneau, Fr.) 

1. Theedible fubftance contained in a fhell. 

As brown in hue 
As hazle-nuts, and fweeter than the kernels. 
Shukefpeare. 

There can be no kernel in this light nut; the 
foul of this man is his clothes. Shakefp. 

The kernel of the nut ferves them for bread and 
meat, and the thells for cups. More. 

z. Any thing included in a hukk or integu- 
ment. 

The Aerxel of a grape, the fig’s fmall grain, 

Can cloath a mountain, and o’erfhade a plain. 


Milion. 


Denbam. 
Oats are ripe when the ftraw. turns yellow andthe 
kernel hard. Mortimer’ s Hufbandry. 


3. The feeds of pulpy fruits. 

I think he will carry this ifland home in his 
pocket, and give it his fon for an apple.—And fow- 
ing the kernels of it in the fea, bring forth more 
iftands. Shakefp. Tempef. 

The apple inclofed in wax was as freth as at the 
firt putting in, and the kernels continued white. 

Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 


4. The central part of any thing upon 
which the ambient ftrata are concreted. 


A folid body sin the bladder makes the kernel of a 
ftone. Arbuthnot. 


g. Knobby concretions in children’s flefh. 
To KE'RNEL. v. 2. [from the noun.) To 
ripen to kernels. 


In Staffordfrire, f@rden-rouncivals fown in the 
ficldsikernel well, and yield a good increafe. 
Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 


Ky’RNELLY. adj. [from kernel.) Full of 
kernels; having the quality or refemblance 
of kernels, 

KE'RNELWORT 


KEY 


Ke/aneLworr. n, f. (ferofularia.) An 
herb., ` Ainfw. 
Ke'rsey. m. f. [kasfaye, Dutch; carisee, 
Fr.) Coarfe tuff. 
Taffata phrafes, Giken terms precife, i 
I do forfwear them; and I here protett, 
Henceforth my wooing mind fhall be expreft 
In rufet yeas, and honeft ker/eynocs. Shakefp. 
His lackey with a. linen ftock on one leg, and a 
kerfey boot-hofe on the other. Shake/p 
The fame wool one man felts it into a hat, another 
weaves it into cloth, and another into ker/ey or Bee: 
ale. 
Thy ker/ey doublet fpreading wide, 
Drew Cic'ly’s eye afide. , _ Gay. 
Kesr. The preter tenfe of caf. It is ill 


ufed in Scotlard. 
Only that noife heav’n’s rolling circles kef. 


Fairfax. 
Ke'strer. z. > A little kind of baftard 
hawk. Hanmer. 


His Aefrel kind, 
A pleafing vein of glory, vain did find. Fairy Queen. 
Kites and kefrels have a refemblance with hawks. 
Bacon. 
Kercu. n. f. [from caicchio, Italian, a bar- 


rel.| A heavy fhip; as a bomb fetch. 
I wonder 

That fuch a ketch can with his very bulk 

Take up the rays o° th’ beneficial fun, 

And keep it from the earth. Shake/p. Henry VIT. 
KE'TTLE. 2. / (cezl, Saxon; kerel, Dutch.) 

A veffel in which liquor is boiled. In 

the kitchen the name of pof.is given to 

the boiler that grows narrower towards 

the top, and of fett/e to that which grows 

wider. In authors they are confounded. 

The fire thus form’d, the fets'the kettle on; 

Like burnith’d gold the little feether thone. Dryden. 
KE'TTLEDRUM. n. fe [kettle and drum.| A 

drum of which the head is fpread over a 

body of brafs. 

As he drains his draughts of Rhenith down, 

The kettledrum and trumpet thus bray out 

The triumph. of his pledge. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
KEY. x. /. [coez, Saxon.] 
1. An inftrument formed with cavities cor- 

refpondent to the wards of a lock, by. 

which the bolt of a lock is pufhed for- 


ward or backward. 
If aman were poster of hell gate, he fhould have 
old turning the key. Sbhukefp. Macbeth. 
Fortune, that arrant whore, 
Ne’er turns the key to, th’ poor, 
The glorious ttandard laft to heav’n they fpread, 
With Peter’s keys ennobled and his crown. liia. 
Yet fome there be, that by due fteps afpire 
To lay their juft hands on that golden key, 
That opes the palace of eternity. Milton, 
Confcience is its own counfellor, the fole matter 
of its own fecretss; and it is the privilege of our 
nature, that every man fhould keep the keyf his 
own breaft. South. 
He came, and knockirg thrice, without delay 
The longing lady heard, and turn’d the &y. Dryd. 
2. An inftrument by which fomething is 


{crewed pr turned. 
Hide the key of the jack. : , Swift, 
3. An explanation of any thing difficult. 
An emblem without a dey to’t, is no more than 
a tale of a tub. . L' Efrange. 
Thefe notions, in the writings.of the ancients 
darkly delivered, receive a clearer light when com- 
pared with this theory, which reprefents cvery thing 
plainly, and is a key to their thoughts. 
Burtet's Theory ofthe Earth. 
Thofe who arevaccuftomedito reafon shave got the, 
true key of books. Locke. 


4. The parts of amufical inftrument which 
are ftruck with the fingers 


Pamela loves to handle the fpinnet, and touch the 
~ deys, Pamela. 
$ 


Shakefp K: Lear, 


'KIC 


ç. [In mufick.] Isa certain tone whereto 

every compofition, whether long or fhort, 
He to be fitted; and this key is faid | 
to be either flat or fharp, not in refpect 
of its own nature, but with relation to 

the flat or sharp third, which is joined 

with it. 

Hippolita, I won’d thee with my fword, 
And won thy love doing thee injuries; 
But I will wed thee in another dey, 

With pomp, with triumph, and with revelling. 
Shakefpeare. 

But fpeak you with a fad brow? Ordo you play 
the flouting Jack? Come, in what key fhalla man 
take you to go in the fong? 


In fev'n fhort years, that here my only fon 
Koows not my feeble key of untun'd cares? 
Shake/peare. 


6. [Kaye, Dutch; guai, French.]| A bank 
raifed perpendicular for the eafe of lading 
and unlading fhips. 

A key of fire ran along the fhore, 
And lighten’d all the river with a blaze. Dryden. 

7. Key cold was a proverbial expreflion, now 
out of ufe. 

Poor key cold figure of a holy king! 
Pale afhes of the houfe of Lancafter. Shakefp.. 

Ke'yace. n.f. [from key.] Money paid 
for lying at the key, or quay. infw. 

Ke'yHoLe. 2. /. [key and Aole.} ` The per- 
foration in the door or lock through 
which the key is put. 

Make doors faft upon a woman’s wit, and it will 
out at thecafement; fhut that, and ’twill out at the 


heybole. Shakefp. 
I looked in at the keyhole, and faw a well-made 
man. Tatler, 


I keep her in one room; I lock it; 
Fhe key, look here, is in this pocket; 
The keyhole is that left? Molt certain. 


Prior, 


Ke'ysrone.x.f. [key and fone.) The mid- 


dle ftone of an arch. 


If you will add a key/fone and chaptrels to the arch, 
letithe breadth of the upper part of the keyffone be 
the height of the arch. Moxon. 


Kree. x. f. [from kerb, a cut, German, 
Skinner; from kibwe, Welth, Minfhew.] 
An ulcerated chilblain; a chap in the 
heel caufed by the cold. 


If *twere a kibe, *twould put me to my Nipper. 
“, Shakefp. 


The toe of the peafant comes fo near the heel of 
our courtier, that it galls his &¢de, Shakefp. 
One boafted of the cure, calling them a few &ides. 
. Wifeman., 


Kı'sED. adj. [from kihe.} . Troubled with 
kibes: as, ied heels. 

To KICK. w. a. [kauchen, German; calco, 
Lat.] To ftrike with the foot. 


He muft endure and digeft al! affronts, adore the 
foot that kicks him, and kifs the hand that frikes’ 
him. South, 

It anger’d Turenne once upon a day, 

To fee a footman Aick'd that took his pay. - Pope., 

Another, whofe fon had employments at court, 
valued not, now and then, a kicking or a caning. 

Swift. 
To KICK. v. n. To beat the foot in anger 
or contempt. 

Wherefore kick ye at my facrifice, which I have 
commanded ? 1Sam. ti, 29. 

Jethurun waxed fat and kicked. Deut. xxxii. 15. 

The dodrines of the holy Scriptures are terrible 
enemies to wicked men, and this is that which 
makes them fick againtt religon, and fpurn/at the 
do€trines of that holy book. Tillotfon. 


Kick, n. f/. [from the verb.] A blow with 
the foot. 


Harris. 


Slake/p. 
Not know my voice! Oh, time’s extremity! 1 
Haft thou fo crack’d and fplitted my poor tongue. | 


KID |. 
What, 3 you dumb ? Quick, with your anfwers 
quick, 
Before my foot falutes you with a kick. Dryd. Pav. 
Kicker. PA [from kick.] One who ftrikes 
with his foot. rh 


Kr'cxsHaw. x. / [This word is fuppofed, 


J think with truth, to be only a corrupt 
tion of guelgue choje, fomething; yet 
Milton feems to have underftood it other- 
wife; for he writes it kick/boe, as ifs he 
thought it ufed incontempt of dancing. } 
1. Something uncommon; fantattical ; fomee 
thing ridiculous. 
Shall we need the monfieurs of Paris to take our 
br 2 into their flight cuftodies, and fend them over 
ack again transformed into mimicks, apes, and 
kickfboes ? Milton, 
2. A difh fo changed by the cookery that it 
can fcarcely be known. i 
Some pigeons,„a joint of mutton, and any pretty 
little tiny kickjbaws. Shake/p. Henry IY. 
In wit, as well as war, they gfve us vigour; 
Creffy was loft by kick/kaws and foup-meagre. 
. Fenton. 
Ki'cxsy-wrcksey. #.°f. [from kick and 
wince. |» A made word in ridicule and 
difdain of a wife. ! Hanmer, 
He wears his honour in 2 bor, unfeen, ` 
That hugs his dich/y-wick/cy here at home, 
Spending his manly marrow in her arms. Shakefa. 
Kio. 2. f. [kid, Danihh.] 
1. The young of: a goat. 
Leaping like wanton ids in pleafant fpring. 
: Fairy Queen. 
There was a herd of goats with their young ones, 
upon which fight Sir Richard Graham tells, he would 
{nap one of the kids, and carry him.clofe to their 


lodging. Hotten. 
Sporting the lion ramp’d, and in his paw 
Dandled the kid. Milton, 


So kids and whelps their fires and dams exprefs; 
And fo the great I meafur’d by the leis. Dryden. 


2. [From cidwlen, Welfh, a faggot.) A 
bundle of heath or furze. - 

To Kip. v. a. [trom the noun.] ‘To bring 
forth kids. 

Ki'pper. 2 J: An engrofler of corn to 
enhance its price. Ainfeworth, 

To KIDNA’P. v. a. [from kind, Dutch, a 
child, and wap.] To feal children; to 
fteal human beings. 

KIDNAPPER. 2. +f. [from kidnap.} One 
who fteals human.beings; a manftealer. 


The man-compounded with the. merchant, upoa 
condition that he might have his child again; for he 
had fmelt itout; that ıbe merchant himfelf was the 
kidnogper. L’ Eftrarge. 

Thefe people lye, in wait for our children, . and 
may be confidered as a kind of kidnappers within 
the law. Spectator. 


KIDNEY. 2. / [Etymology unknown, } 
te Thefe are two in number, one on each 
fide: they have the fame figure as kid- 
neybeans: their length is four or five 
fingers, their breadth three, and their 
thicknefs two: the right is under the 
liver, and the left under the fpleen. The 
ufe of the kidneys is to feparate the urine 
from the blood, which, by the motion of 
the heart and arteries, is thruft into the 
emulgent branches, which carry it to the 
little glands, by which the ferofity, being 
feparated, is received by the orifice of the 
little tubes, which go from tlie glands to 
the pelvis, and from thence it runs by the 
ureters into the bladder. Quincy. 
A youth laboured under a complication of difeafes, 
from his mefentery and kidneys, Wifeman's Surgery, 
2. Sort; 


KIN 
Kim no. adj. [a /chembo, Italian. ]. Crooked; 


bent; arched. ` 
_ The kimbo handles feem with-bears-foot carv'd, 
And never yet to table have been ferv’d. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
He obferved them edging towards one another to | 
whifper; fo that John was forced to fit with his arms 
a kimbo, to keep them afunder. Arbuthnot. 
Kın. 2. / [cynne, Saxon. | 
i. Relation either of confanguinity or affi- 
nity. 
You muft ufe them with fit refpeéts, according to 
the bonds of nature; but you are of kin, and fo a 
friend’to their perfons, not to their errours. 
Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
Th’ unhappy Palamon, 
Whom Thefeus holds in bonds, and will not free 
-Without a crime, exceptvhis Aim tome. Dryden. 
a. Relatives; thofe who are of the fame 


race. 


KIL 


2, Sort; Kind: in ludicrous language. 
wpink of that, aoman ‘of my Afdney; think f 
that, that am as fubjeét to heat as butter; a man | 
‘of continual diffolution gadthaw." 9"  Sbake/p. | 
<7) There are millions s the’ world of this: man’s | 

kidney, that take up the fame refolution without 
noife, L' Efrange. | 

Ki'pnevBean,. mJ. | phafeolus. So named | 

from its hape.) A Jeguminous plant. 
Kidneybeans area fort of cod ware, that are very 
pleafant wholefome food. — Mortimer’s Hufhandry. 

Kilonsyvercn. [aathiliis.] } n.f. Plants. 

Kip'’NEYWORT. Co la Ainfw. 
Kr'pperkin.x /. (kindekin, ababy, Dutch. | | 

A finall barrel. 
Make inthe kilderkin agreat 


13. 


4. 
bung-hole of purpofe. 


Bacon. 
A tun of man in thy large bulk is writ; 
“But fure thou’rt but a Ai/derkin of wit. Dryden. 
FoKILibe-w. a [anciently Fo quell; cepel- 
far Savon; kelern, Dutch-] 
F. To deprive of life ; to put to death, as 
an agent. i 
Das’ft thou: refolve to killa friend of mine? 
—Pleafe you, 1’d rather kill two enemies. 
Sbakefp. R.III. 
Ye have brought us forth into this wildernefsy, to 
kill this whole affembly with hunger. Ex. xvi. 3. | 
There was killing of young and old, makingaway 
of men, women, and children. 2 Mac. y. 13. 
2, ‘To deitroy animals for food. 
H We're mere ufurpers, tyrants, and what’s worfe, 
Totright the animals, and to A/// them up 
¥n their allign’d and native dwelling-place. 
Shake/peare. 
Shall I take my bread, and my fiefh that I have 
¿killed for my thearers? 1 Sam, xxv. 10s 
3. To deprive of life, as a caufe or initru- 


ment. 
\ The medicines, if they were ufed-inwards, would 
Rill thofe that. ute them; and therefore they work 
“potently, though outwards. Bavon. 
4. To deprive, of vegetative or other mo- 
tion, or active qualities. 
Try with oil, cr barm of drink, fo they be fuch 
thingsas 4é//.not the bough. Bacon's Natural Hif. 
Catharticks of mercurials mix with all animal 
acids, as appears by Ai//ing it with fpittle. 
Finger on the Humours. 
Ki'LLER. w. /. [from kill] One that de- 
prives. of life. té 
What forrow, what amazement, what hame was 
"in Amphialus, when he faw His dear fofter-father 
find him the fi//er of his only fon ? Sidney. | 


~" Wilt thou for the old lion hunt, or fill i > 
His hungry whelps? and forthe killer kill, |2. Faoi rahia ; beneficent, J 
| When couch’d in dreadful dens? = Sandys. He is kind to the unthankful-and evil. f 
So rude a time, ! Luke, vi. 35. 
When love was héld fo capital a crime, ri 
‘Phat a crown'd head could no compaflion'find, 
“Burdy’d, becaufe the killer had/been-kind. Waller. 
Ki'i Low. 2. f/, [This feems a corruption of 
coal and low, a flame, as foot is thereby 


_yproduced.} os)» dude . 
~ Anveeatth of a blackith or deep “lue colour, and! F 
doubtlefs,had its name from 4e//ow, by which name, f 
in the North, the [mut or grime on the backs of f 

* chimneys is called. ‘ood ward. } 

KIEN. v. f/{cyln, Saxon:}> A ftove; a] 
fabrick formed for admitting ‘heat, in or- | 

„der to dry or burn things contained in it. 

I'l creep up iAld the chimney. — There they 
always ufe to difcharge, their birding-pieces :_ creep 
into the kiln hole. = * Shäkefp. 

After the putting forth in fprouts, and the drying 

‘upon the kilm, there will be gamed a bufhel in eight 
of malt. 5 Bacon. 

Phyficians chufelime which is newly drawn out 
of the Ai/a,and notflacked. Moxon’: Mech, Exer. 

To Ki'unory. v. a. [kiln and dry.) Fo 

by means of a kiln. 

Ehe beft way is to A//ndry them, 

Kitt for killed, 


Tumultuous wars. 
Shall ki» with kin, and kind with kind confound. 
Shake/p. 


Se 


The father, mother, and the kin belide, 
Were overborne by fury of the tide. 
3. A relation; one related. 
Then is the foul from God; fo pagans fay, 
Which faw by nature’s light but heavenly kind, 
Naming her kin to God, and God’s bright ray, 
A citizen of Heav’n, to earthyconfin’d. Davies. 
The fame generical clafs, though perhaps 
not the fame fpecies; thing related. 
The burft 
And the ear-deaf’ning voice of the oracle. 
Kin to Jove’s thunder, fo furpris’d my fenfe, 
That I was nothing. Shake/peare’s Winter's Tale. 
The odour of the fixed: nitre is'very languid; but 
that which it difcovers, being diffolved in a little 
hot water, is altogether differing from the ftink of 
the other, being of Aim to that of other.alcalizate 
falts. Boyle. 


çe A. diminutive termination from: kind, 2 
~ child, Dutch: as, manikin, minikin, thom- 
| hin, wilkin. 

KIND. adj. [from cynne, relation, Saxon. ] 
1. Benevolent; ‘filled with general good- 


will. 
By the kind Gods, ’tis moft ignobly done 
To pluck me by the beard. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
Some of the ancients, hke kind-hearted men, have 
talked muchrof annual refrigeriums, or intervals of 
-punifhment to the damned, as particularly on the 
great fcftivals of the refurretion and afceafion 


Dryden. 


6. 
| 


{+ 


Sourb: 


KIND. 7. f. [cynne, Saxon. | 
1./Race; generical clafs. _Kind in-Teuto- 
nick Englifh anfwers to gerus, and fert 
to fpecies; though this diftinction, ne es 
pular language, is not always obferved. 
Thus far we have endeavoured in part to open of 
what nature and force laws are, according to their 
kinds. i Hocker. 
As when'the total kind 1t 
Of'bitds, m orderly array on wing, 
Came fummoni'd over Eden, to receive’ 7 ™ 
‘Dheir names of Thee. Miion’s Paradife Lof, 
‘That both are animalia, | salita 
I grant; ‘but ot rationalta’; 
For though»they do agree in'dind, 
Specifick difference we tind. Hudibras. 
God and Nature do not principally concernthem- 
felves in the prefervation of; particulars, but £/ads 
and companies, Somtb’s Sermons. 
He with his wife were only left behind 
Of perifh’d man; they two were haman &/7d. 
Dryden. 
Some ats of virtue are common to Heathens and 
Chriltians; butt fuppofe them to be performed by 
Chriftians, after a more fublime manner than among 
the Heathens; and even when they do not differin 


‘ 


Mortimer, 
Spenfer. 


corn, amd called decumæ, or tithes. 


_ As wilt difpleafe you. 


To KINDLE. v. a. 
1. To fet on, fire; to light; to make to 


KIN 


kind from moral virtues, yet differ in the degrees cf 


perfection. 


ry 1) Atterbiry, 
He, with a hundred arts refin'd, 


Shall ttretch thy conquefts over half the kied. Pope. 


Particular nature. 
No human laws are exempt from faults, fince thofe 


that have been looked upon as molt perfect in their 
kind, have been found to have fo many. 


Baker. 
Natural ftate. 


He did give the goods‘of all the prifoners unto thofe 


that had taken them, either to take them in 4izd, or 
compound for them. 


Bacon's Henry VIL 
The tax upon tillage was often levied in 4d upon 
Arbatbnot. 
Nature; natural determination. 
The fkilful thepherd peel’d me certain wands, 
And in the doing of the deed of kind, 
He ftuck them up before the fulfome ewes. 
Shakefpearé, 
Some of you, on pure inftin& of nature, 
Are led by kind t” admire your fellow-creature. 
Dryden. 
Manner; way. r 
Send me-your prifoners with the fpeedieft means, 
Or you fhall hear in fuch a did from me 
Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 
This will encourage induftrious improvements, bee 
caufe many will rather venture in that kind, than 
take five in the hundred. > Bacon. 
Sort. It has a flight and unimportant 
fenfe. rr 
Diogenes was afked, in a kind of fcorn, What Was 
the matter that philofophers haunted rich men, and 
not rich men philofophers ? He anfwered, Becaufe 
the one knew what they wanted, the other did not. 
Bacon. 


burn. 


He will take thereof, and warm himfelf; yea, he 
kindleth it and baketh bread. Tfexiiv. 15. 
i was ‘not’ forgetful of thofe fparks, which fome 


_men’s diftempers formerly ftudied "to Aledlei pars 


liaments. King Char{es. 

Jf the fire burns vigoroufly,: it is no. matter: by 
what means it was at firft kindled : there is the fame 
force and the fame refrefhing virtue in it, kindled by 
a {park from a flint, as if it were kindled from the 
fun. South, 


2. To inflame the paffions; to exafperate 3 


to animate; to heat ;. ‘to fire the mind. * 
I’ve been to you a true and humble wife ; 

At all times to your will contormable: 

Ever in fear to kindle your ditlike. Shake/p. 
He hath kindled his wrath again{t me, and counted 

me as one of his enemies. Job, Xix. Ire 
Thus one by one kindling each other’s fire, 

*Till all inflam’d, they all in one agree. Daniel, 
Each was a-caufe alone, and all combin’d 

Tovkindle vengeance in her haughty mind. Dryden, 


ToKYNDLE. v. 2. [cinnus Wel; cynde- 


lan, Saxon. ] 


li. To catch fire. 


Wher thou walkeft through the fire, thou fhalt 
not be ‘barnr, meither'fhall the flame kindle upon 
thee. If. xiii. 2. 


2. [From cennan, Saxon.] To bring forth. 


lt is ufed of fome particular animals. 

Are you native of this place 2 
—As the coney that you fec dwells where fhe is 
kindled. Sbakefpe 


KINDLE R., fo [from, kindle] One,that 


lights; one who, inflames. 
Now is the imesthat rakes their revels keep, 


Kindlers of riot, enemies of fleep. Gay. 


Ki/npty, adv, [from kind.) Benevolently ; 


favourably ;' with good will. 

Sir Thurio borrows his wit from your ladyfhip’s 
louks,, and fpends» what he borrows kindly in your 
company. Shuke/praree 

1 fometime lay here in Coriolty 
Ata poor man’s houfe: he us’d mé kindly. Shak, 

Be kindly affe€tioned one to another, with bros 
therly love, in honour prefersing one to another. 

Rom, xii. 10° 
His 


KIN 


His grief fome pity, others blame; 


The fatal caufe all Aindly feck. Prior. 
Who, with lefs defigning ends, l 

Kindlier entertain their friends; 

With good words, and count’mance fprightly, 

Strive co treat them all politely. Swift. 


Ki'npty. adj. (from find; probably from 
kind the fubftantive. | 

1. Homogeneal; congeneal; kindred of 
the fame nature. 


_ This competency I befeech God I may be able.to 
diget into kindly juice, that I may grow thereby. 


Hammond. 
Thefe foft fires 
Not only enlighten, but with Aindfy heat, 
Of various influence, foment and warm, 
‘Temper or nourith. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
2. The foregoing fenfe fecms to have been 
originally implied by this word; but fol- 
lowing writers, inattentive to its-etymo- 
logy, confounded it with kind. 
3. Bland; mild ;, foftening. 
‘Through all the living regions do’ft thou moves, ` 
And fcatter’ft where thou goeft, the kindly feeds of 
love. Dryd. 
Ye beav’ns, from high the dewy nectar pour, 
And in foft filence fhed the kindly thow'r! Pope. 
KINDNESS. x. / [from kind.) Benevo- 
lence; Benéficence; good-will; favour ; 
Jove. 
If there be kindnefs, meeknefs, or comfort.in her 
tongue, thea is not her hufband like other,men. 
Ecclef. xxxvi. 23. 
Old Lelius profeffes he had an extraordinary kind- 
nefs for feveral young people. Collier of Friend/bip. 
Ever bleft be Cytherea’s fhrine, 
Since thy dear breaft has felt an equal’wound, 
Since in thy &indzefs my defires are crown’d. Prior, 
Love and inclination can be produced only by an 
experience or opinion of dindne/s to us. 
Rogers's Sermons. 
Ki'npred. #. fe [from kind; cynpene, 
Saxon. | 
1. Relation by birth or marriage; cogna- 
tion; confanguinity; affinity. 
Like her, of equal kindred to the throne, 
You keep her conquetts, aid extend your own. 
i X) Dryden, 
2. Relation; fuit. 
An old mothy faddle, and the ftirrups of no kin- 
řed. Sba 
3+- Relative. j 
I think there is no man fecure 
But the queen's kindred. Shake/peare's Richard il, 
Nor needsthy juter title the toul guilt 
Of Eaftern kings, who, to fecure their reign, 
Mott have their brothers, fons, and kindred (lain. 
; 3 Denbamn. 
KINDRED. adj, Congenial; related ; cog- 
nate. 
From Tufcan Corium he claim’d his birth 
But after, when exempt from mortal earth, 
From thence afcendcd to his kindred tkies 
A god. 
Kine. a. f. plur. from cow. 
To milk the dine, 
E’er the milk-maid fine 
Hath open’d her eyne. Ben Febnfon. 
A field I went, amid’ the morning dew, ' 
To milk my kine. T Gays 
KING. 2. f [A contraction of the Teu- 
tonick word cuning, or cyning, the name 
of ‘fovereign dignity. In the, primitive 
tongue it fignifies ftout or valiant, the 
kings of moft nations being, in. the be- 
ginning, chofen by the. people on: ac- 
count of their valour and Srengeh, Ver- 
> fegan} 
1. Monarch; fupreme governor. 
The great king of kings, 
Hath in the table of his law commanded, 
. That daou fhalt do no murder. Sbake/p, Rith. III. 


Dryden. 


KIN 
A fubfticute thines brightly asa king; 
Unaiil a ting be by; and then his ftate) 
Empties itfelf, as doth.an inland brook 
Into the main of waters:, Sbake/p, Mer. of Venice. 
True hope is {wift, and flies with fwatlows wings ; 
Kings it make godi,,and, meaner creatures kings. 


Sbake/p 1K ney. 


The king becoming graces, 
As juttice, verity, temp’rance, ftablenefs, 
Bounty, perfev’rance, mercy, lowlinefs, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 
I have no relith ofthem. Shake/peare’s Macher, 

Thus ftates were form'd; the name of ding un- 

known, 
Till common int’reft plac’d the fway in one: 
Twas virtue only, or in arts of arms, 
Diffufing bleffings, or averting harms, 

The fame which ina fire the fons obey’d, 

A prince the father of a people made. _ Pope. 
2. It is taken by Bacon in the feminine; 
as prince alfo is. 

Ferdinand and Ifabella, d/zgs of Spain, recovered 
the great and rich kingdom of Granada from ‘the 
Moors. : Bacon. 

3. A card with the picture of a king. 

The sing unfeen , 

Lurk'd in her hand, and mourn’d his captive queen: 
, Pope. 
4. Kine at Arms, a principal officer at 
arms, that has the pre-eminence of the 
fociety ;° of whom there are’ three in 
number, viz. Garter, Norroy, and Cla- 


rencieux. Phillips. 
A letter under his own hand was lately thewed me 
by fir William Dugdale, king at arms. Balto, 


To KinG. wv. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To fupply with aking. A word rather 


ludicrous. 
England is fo idly king'd, 

Her fceptre fo fantaftically borne, 

That fear attendsher not, Shakc/peare’s Henry V. 

2. To make royal; toraife to royalty. 

Sometimes am Ia kinz; : A 

Then treafon makes me with myfelf a beggar, 

And fo- I am: then crufhing penury 

Perfuades me, I was better when a king; + 

Then am I king'd again. Shake/peare’s Richard Il: 


Ki'ncarpte. x./. A kind of apple. 

The kingapple is preferred before the jenneting.. 
Mortimer. 

Kir'nocrarr. x. f [king and craft.) The 
art of governing. A word commonly 
ufed by king James. 

Kilnccup. x. /. [ding and cup. The nome 
is Pp according to Gerard, kingcob.] 
The flower, crowfoot: | w 57i 

June is drawn in a mantle of dark grafs greeny and 
upon his head a gatland of bents, Aixgeups, and 
maidenhair. , Peach. 
) Fair is the 4izgexp that in meadow blows, 
Fairis the daify that befide her grows. 

Ki’xcpom. a. A [from king. ] 

1. The dominion of a king; the territories 
fubjeCt to a monarch. 

You're welcome, 
Moft learned, reverend fir, into our kingdom. 
- Shuakefpeare. 
Mofes gave unto them the kingdom of Sihon, king 
of the Amorites, and the Aingdom of Og, king ot 
Batham. Numb, xxxii, 

2. A different clafs or order of beings. A 
word chiefly ufed among naturalitts. 

The animal and vegetable kingdoms are fo nearly 
joined, that if you take the loweft of onc, and the 
higheft of the other, there will fearce be perceived any 


Gay. 


difference. ceke. 
3. A region; a tract. 
The wat'ry kingdom is no bar 
To flop the torcign \pirits;, but they come, 
as o'er a brook, to fee fair Portia. Shakefpeare. 
KI'NGPISHER, fv [halcyon] A fpecies 


of bird. 


KIN 


When dew refrefhing on the pafture fields * 
The moon beftows, king fifoers play on hore. > 
May's Virgil. 


Bitterns, herons, fea-gulls, king fiers, and water- 
rats, are great enemies to fh. — Mortimer'sif1yf. 


Ki'nouike,. t adj. [from kiwg.} 


re Royal; fovereign; monarchical. 

There we’ll fit 

Ruling in large and ample empery, 

O'er France, and all her almoft kingly dukedoms, 

Shake/p.” 

Yet this place 

Had been thy kingly feat, and here thy race, 

From all the ends of peopled earth, had come 

To rev’rence thee. Dryden's State of Innocence. 

In Sparta, a kingly government, though the peop'e 
were periectly free, the adminiftration was in the 
two kings and the ephori. Swift, 

The cities of Greece, when they drove out their 
tyrannical kings, either chofe others fiom a new 
family, or abolifhed the kingly government, and be- 
came free ftates, ) Swifts, 

2. Belonging to a king; fuitable to a king. 
Why lieit thou with the vile 
In loathfome beds, and leav’it the kingly couch 
A watch-cafe to a common "larum bell ? Shakefp. 

Then fhalt thou give me with thy kingly hand, 
What hufband in thy power I wil command. 

s Shakefpeare. 
3- Noble; auguft; magnificent. 

He was not born to live a fubject life, each ation 
of his bearing in it majefty, fuch a kingly entertain-” 
ment, fuch a kingly magnificence, fuch a kingly heart 
for enterprizes. Sidney, 

1 am tar better born than is the king; bare 
More like a king, more kingly in my thoughts. 

P! Shakefp. 
Ki'nciy. adv. With an air of royalty; 
with fuperiour dignity. ‘+ 

Adam bow’d low; he, dingy, from his ftate 
Inclin’d not. ` Ya Milton’s Puradife Loft, 

His hat, which never vail’d to human pride, 
Walker with rev'rence took, and laid afide; 

Low bow'd the reft, he, kingly, did but nod. h 
i Dunciad. 
Kinese'viv. wf. [ding and evil.) -A {cro- d 
fulous diftemper, in which the glands are 
e A 
ulcerated, commonly believed to be cured 
by the touch of a king. 

Sore eyes are frequently a fpecies of the king/evil, 
and take their beginning from vicious humours in- 
flaming the tunica adnata, Wifeman's a Sh 

Ki'ncsuip. x. f. (from king.) Royalty ; 
monarchy. a 

They detigned and propofed to me the new-model- 
ling of (overeignty and ding foip, without any reality 
of power, or without any necellity of fubjection and 
obedience. King Charles. 

We know» how fuccefsful the late ufurper was, 
while hisarmy believed him real in his zeal againft 
king Jip; but when they found out the impoiture, 
upon his afpiring to the fame himfelf, he was pre=) 
fently deferted and oppofed by them, and never able” 
to crown his Ufurped greatnefs with the addition’ of 
that title whigh he paftionately thirited after. South, 

Kixnesrear. 2. f. (a/phodelus.) A plant. 

Ki'ncstone, x. f. [/guatina.} A fih. ~ 

Ki'xsfo.Kk. ze /oofdin'and falk.] Relations; 
thofe who are of the fame family. 

Thofe lords, Gnce their tirft, grants of thofe lands. 
have beftowed ther amongtt their kirsfolks. 

i ` Spenfer. 

My kinsfolk have failed, and my familiar friends 
‘forgotten me. Fob, Xix. 14. 

KINSMAN. z: f. [kin and mani). A man 
of the fame race or family. 7 

The jury he made tobe chofen out of their near- 
eft. Ain/men, and their judges he made of their owa 
fathers. l Spenfer 

Roth fair, and both of royal blood they feem'ds 
Whem éinfmen to the crown the heralds decm’d. 
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Let me ftand excluded from my rights- 


Robb'd. of my kinfman's arms, who firit appear'd 

in fight. " Dryden's Fabées. 

There is a branch #£ the Medicis in Naples: the 

head of it has been Owned as a kinfman by the great 

= duke, and ‘tis thought will fucceed to his dominions. 
Addifon on Italy. 

Ki'nswoman. 2. f. (kin and womax.] A 
female relation. 

A young noble lady, near tin/woman to the fair 
Helen, queen of Corinth, was come thither. Sidney. 
The duke was as much in love with wit as he 

was with his 4éz/woman, Dennis's Letters. 
Kirk. n.f. [cynce, Saxon; xvgsexn.] An 

old word for a church, yet ‘retained in 


. Scotland, y 
Home they haften the pofts to dight, 
And all the kirk pillars, ere day-light, 
With hawthorn buds, and fweet eglantine. Spexfer. 
Nor is it all the nation trath thefe {pots, £ 
There is a church as well as kiré ot Scots- 
owl Cleavelard. 
What one party thought to rivet by the Scots, 
that the other contemns, defpiting the kirk govern- 
mentand dilcipline of the Scots. Kirg Charles. 
Ki'R TLE. 2./. [cyntel, Saxon.] An upper 
garment; a gown. 
All in a Airtle of difcoloured fay 
He clothed was. Fairy Queen. 
What Ruff wilt thou have a kirtle o1? Thou 
{halt have a cap to-morrow. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry 1V. 
Thy gowns, thy thoes, thy beds of rofes, 
Thy cap, thy kirtle, and thy pofiesy, 
"Soon break, foon wither, foon forgotten, 
In folly ripe, in reafon rotten. F 
Jo KISS. v. a.-[cufan, Welch; we] 
1; To touch with the lips. 
But who thofe ruddy lips can mifs, 
Which bleffed ttill themfelves do 4i/s- 
He took 
The bride about the neck, and 4/# her lips 
With fuch a clamorous fmack, that at the parting 
All the church echo’d. 
Shakefpeare’s Taming of the Shrew. 
Their lips were four red rofes on aitalk, 
And in the fummer beauty kifs’d each other. 
Shakefpeare. 


Raleigh. 


Sidney. 


2. To treat with fondnefs. 
The hearts of Princes kifi obedience, 
So much they love it; but to ftubborn fpirits, 
They {well and grow as terrible as ftorms. Sbake/p. 
3. To touch gently. 
The moon fhines bright: in fuch a night as this, 
When the {weet wind did gently 4//s' the trees, 
And they did make no noife. 
gm Sng Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 


Kiss. 2. /. [from the verb.] Salute given 
by joining lips. 
What fenie had J of her ftol’n hours or fut? 
1 found not Caffio’s kiffeson her lips. Shak. Orbello. 
Upon my livid lips beftow a ifs : 

O envy not the dead, they feel not blifs! ` Dryden. 
Ki'sser. a. f. [from 4s.) One that kifès. 
Ki'ssinccrust. n. fe {hifing and cruft.) 

Cruft formed where one loaf in the oven 

touches another. 

Thefe bak'd with Aifingerw/s, and thofe 

Brought him fmall becr. King's Cookery. 
Kir. .2.f. [hitte, Dutch. ] 

1. A large bottle. 
2; A {mall diminutive fiddle. 
“Tis kept in a cafe fitted to it, almoft like a 
dancing-maftes’s kir. Grew’s Mufaum. 
3. A {mall wooden veffel in which New- 
caftle falmon is fent up to town. 
KITCHEN... ne fe (kegin, Welth; keg, 
Flemifh; cycene, Saxon; cuifine, French ; 
cucina, Italian ; Ay/ben, Erf.) “The room 


Skinner. 


ia a houfe where the provifions are 


cooked. 
VoL. I e 


_ No kitchens emulate the veltal fire. 
Ki'TCHENGARDEN, 7. /. [kitchen and gar- 


Ki'resroor. 2. f. A plant. 
Ki'tren.n/f. [katteken, Dutch. 


RIT 
Thefe belng culpable of this crime, er favourers 
of their friends, which are fuch by whom their 
kitchens are fometimes amended, will not lufter any 
fech ttatute to pafs. l ‘yo! Spenfer. 
Can we judge it a thing feemly for any man to go 
about the building of an houfe to the God of heaven, 


with no other appearance than if his end were to | Jo KLICK v. 2.[from clack. | 


rear up a kischen or a parlour for his own ule, 
Hooker. 


KNA 


At the fame feafon, if your mother’s cat 
Had dittex'd, though yourfelf had ne'er been borni’ 
Shake/peare. 
The eagle timbered upon the top of hich oak, 
and the cat Aittezed in the hollow trunk of it. 
L’ Efirange. 


1. To make a fmall tharp noife. 


He was taken into fervice in his court to'a bafe | 2- In Scotland it denotes to pilfer, or fteal 


office in his kichen; fo that he turned a broach that 
had worn a crown. 

We fee no new built palaces afpirey 
Pope. 


den.) Garden in which efculent -plants 
are produced, 
Gardens, ‘if planted*with fuch things as are fit for 
food, are called kitchengardens. Bacon, 
A hitchengarden is a more pleafant fight than the 
fineit orangery. Spedlator. 


Ki'TcHENMaID. m. f. (kitchen and maid.) A 


maid under the cookmaid, whofe bufinefs 
is to clean‘the utenGls of the kitchen. 


Ki'rcuensturr. 2. f. [kitchen and fuf. | 


‘The fat of meat fcummed off the pot,- or 
gathered out of the dripping-pan. 
Asa thrifty wench {crapes Aitchenfluff, 
And barreling the droppings and the inutt 
Of wafting candles, which in thirty year, 
Rcliqueiy kept, perchance buys wedding cheer. 
Donne. 
Inftead of kitchen ftuff fome cry 


Agofpel-preaching miniltry. Hudibras. 


KvrcHENWENCH. n: J. {kitchen and wench. | 


Scullion; maid employed to clean the 
inftruments of cookery. 
Laura to his lady was but a hitchenwench. Shak. 
» Roatting and boiling leave to the kitchenwench. 
Swift. 


Ki‘trcnenwork. n. f. [kitchen and avork.] 


Cookery ; work done in the kitchen. 


Kire. n.f. [cyza, Saxon; milvus.] 
1. A bird of prey rhat infefts the farms, 


and fteals the chickens. . 
More pity that the eagle fhould be mew’d, 
While kites, and buzzards prey at liberty. 
Shakefpeare. 
The heron, when fhe foareth high, fo as iome- 
times fhe is feen to pafs over a cloud, theweth 
winds; but kites, flying alott, fhew fair and dry 
weather. Bacon. 
A leopard and a cat feem to differ juft as a kite 
doth from an eagle. Grew. 


2. A name of reproach denoting rapacity. 


Deteited kite! thou liet.  Shake/p. King Lear, 


3. A fictitious bird made of paper. 


A man may have a great eftate conveyed to him; 
but if he will madly burn, or childithly make paper 
kites, of his deeds, he forteits his title with hisevi- 
dence. Government of rhe Tongue. 
Ainfeworth, 

It is pro- 
bable that the true fingular is ir, the di- 
minutive of cat, of which the old plural 
was kitten, or young cats, which was in 
time taken for the fingular, like chicken. ] 
A young cat. 

That a mare will fooner drown than ana horfe, is 
not experienced; nor is the fame obferved in the 
drowning of whelps and kittens. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

It was feratched in playing with a Åitter. 


Wifeman. 
Helen was juft flipt into bed ; 
Her eyebrows on the toilet lay, . 
Away the kitten with them fled, 
As fees belonging to her prey. Prior, 


Te Ki'tren. v. n. [fromthe noun] To 


bring forth young cats. 
Soit would haye done 


away fuddenly with a fnatch. 


Bacon.| To KNaB. v.a. [knappeny Dutch; knaap, 


Erfe.] To bite. Perhaps properly to 
bite fomething brittle, that makes a noife 
when it is broken; fo that dab and knap 
may be the fame. ; 
I had much rather lie kxudding crufts, without ` 
fear, in my own hole, than be muttrefs of the world 
with cares. L’Eftrange. 
An afs was withing, in a hard Winter, fora lite 
warm weather, and a mouthful of freth grafs to 
knab upon. . L'Eftrange. 
ToKNa'BBLE U. 2. [fromdamaha} l'o bite 
idly, or wantonly; to nibb: This word 
is found perhaps no where elfé. 


Horfes will &£nabble at walls and rats gnaw iron. 
Browa. 
KNACK. x. / [cnapinge, fkill, Saxon: ] 
1. A little machine; a pretty contrivance; - 
a toy. . 
When I was young, l was wont : 
To load my fhe with knacks: I would have 
ranfack’d 
The pedlar’s filken treafury, and have pour’d it 
To her acceptance. Shake/p. Winter's Tule, 
For thee, fond boy, è 
If ] may ever know thou dof but figh 
That thou no more fhalt fee this k#ack, as never 
l mean thou fhalt, we’il bar thee from fucceffion. 
Shake/peure, 
This cap waz moulded on a porringer, 
A velvet dih; fie, fie, ’tis lewd and filthy : 
Why ’tis a cockle ora walnut thell, 
A knack, a toy, a trick, ababy’s cap. Sbakefpeare. 
But is’¢ not prefumption to write verfe to you, 
Who make the better poems of the two? 
For all thele pretty Racks that you compofe, 
Alas! whatare they but poems in profe! Denham, 
He expounded both his pockets, 
And found a watch, with rings and/lockets 3 
A copper-plate, with almanacks 
Engrav’d upon’t, with other dnacks. Hudibra:. 
2. A readinefs; an habitual- facility; a - 
lucky dexterity. 


IIl teach you the Avacks 
Of eating of flax 
And out of their nofes ` 
Draw ribbands and pofies. Ben Jonfon’s Gypfer. 
The knack of fait and loofe paifes with toolith 
people for a turn of wit; but they are notaware all 
this while of the defperate confequences of an tll 
habit. L'Eftrang’. 
There is acertain Amack in converfation that gives 
a good grace by the manner and addrefs. L? Effrange. 
Knaves, who in full affemblies have the Anack 
Of turning truth to lies, and white to black. Dryden, 
My author hasa great knackat refarks: in the 
end he makes another about our refining in contro- 
verfy, and coming nearer and nearer (othe church of” 


Rome.. Atterbury. 
The dean was famots in his time, - 
And had a kind of Amack at rhyme. Swift. 


A nice trick.. 
For how fhould equal colours do the knack ? 
Cameleons who-can paint in white and black ? 
Pepe. 
To Kwack.. v. a [from the noun.] To 
make a fharp ‘quick noife, as when a ftick 
breaks. 
Knalcker. 2. f. [from kaack.] 
1, A maker of fmall work. 


Oné part for plow-right, Auacker, and fmith. 
Orli Mcts 


2. A rope-maker. . [Reffio, Latin.] Ainfw. 
X K 
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Kwnac. | (tnag, a wart, Danith.] It is 
retained in Scotland. A hard knot in 
wood. 

Kra'cer. adj. [from énag.} Knotty; fet 
with hard rough knots. 

Kyar. n. f [cnap, Welth, a protaberance, 
or a broken piece; cnep, Saxon, a pro- 
tuberance.} A protuberance, a {welling 

rominence. y 
You hall fee many fine feats fet upom a krap ot 
ground, environed with higher hills round about it, 
whereby the heat of the fun is pent in, and the wind 
gathered as in troughs. _ Bacon. 

To KNaP. v. a. (knappen, Dutch. | 

1. To bite; to break fhort. 

Fle kmappeth the fpear in funder. Common Prayer. 
He will knap the {pears a-pieces with his teeth, 
ore. 

2. [Kxaap, Erfe.] To ftrike fo as to make 

a tharp noife like that of breaking. Ss 

Knap a pair of tongs fome depth in a vefiel of 
water, and you thall hear the found of the tongs. 


Jo KNAP. Ue 


noile. i 
I reduced the fhoulders fo foon, that the ftanders- 
by heard them 4zup in before they knew they were 
out. Wifeman. 
KNA'FBOTTLE. 2%. f. [papaver Jpumeum. | 
A plant. i SF 
ToKwa'PPLE. v. 2. [from knap.| To break 
off with a fharp quick noife. t 
Kxalpsack. mefe (from knappen, to eat. | 
The bag which a foldier carries on his 


back ; a bag of provifions. 

The conttitutions of this church fhall not be re- 
sealed, ’till I fee more religious motives than foldiers 
carry in their Amap/acks. King Charles. 

It you are for a merry jaunt, I'll try for once who 
can foot it fartheft: there are hedges in Summer, 
and barns in Winter: 1 with my fxap/ack, and 
you with your bottle at your back: we'll leave 
honour to madmen, and riches to knaves, and travel 
till we come to the ridge of the world. ==» Dryden. 


KNA'PWEED. x. f. | jacea, Latin.| A plant. 
Miller. 
KNARE. af. (kzor, German.| A hard 


knot. 
A cake of fcurf lies baking on the ground, 
A: prickly {tubs inftead of trees are found ; 
Or woods with knots and dvares detorm’d and old, 
Headlefs the moft, and hideous to behold. Dryden. 


KNA'VE. ». f. [cnzpa, Saxon. ] 
1. A boy; a male child, 
2. A fervant. Both thefe are obfolete. 
For asthe moon the eye doth pleafe 
With gentle beams not hurting ight, 
Yet hath fir fun the greater praife, 
Becaufe from him doth come her light; 
So if my man muft praifes have, 
What then mutt I that keep the knave. Sidney. 
He eats and drinks with his domeftick flaves; 
A serier hind than any of his Anaves. Dryden. 


3. A petty rafcal; a f{coundrel ; a difhoneft 


fellow. 

Molt men rather brook their being reputed Anaves, 
than for their honefty be accounted fools; kratre, in 
the mean time, paffing for a name of credit, Sowtb. 

When both plaintiff and defendant happen to be 
erafty Anaves, there's equity againft both. 


To make a fhort sharp 


L' Efrange. 


An honeft man may take a krave’: advice ; 
But idiots only may be cozen’d twice. 
See all our fools afpiring to be knaves. P 
4. Acard with a foldier painted on it. 
For ’twill return, and turn t’ account, 
If we are brought in piay upon’t, 
Or but by calting Axavegetiny 
What pow’rcan hinder usto win ! 
Kwa’very. n. f. (from knave. | 


1. Difhonefty ; tricks; petty villainy, 


Hudsbras. 


| T 
Bacon's Natural fiiffory. | 2. Wa 


Dryden. 


KNE 
Here's no Anavery! See to beguile the old folks, 
how the young folks lay their heads together. 
Sbhahe/peare, 
1f I. thought it were not a piece of honelty to 
acquaint'the king withal, I would doit, I hold it 
the more kæavery to conceal it. 
Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 

The cunning courtier fhould be flighted toos 
Who with dull ézavery makes fo much ado; 

*Ti'l the threwd fool by thriving too too fatt, 

Like Æiop’s fox becomes a prey at laft. Dryden. 
2. Mifchievous tricks or pra&tices. In the 

following paffage it feems a general term 

for any thing put to an illħufe, or per- 
haps of trifling things of more coft and 
ufe. 
_ We'll reveal it as bravely as the beft, 
With amber bracelets, beads, and all this naz"ry. 
Shakefpeare. 

Kwa'visn. adj. [from knave. | 

1. Dithoneft; wicked ; fraudulent. 

"Tis foolith to conceal it at all, and énavi/b to do 
it from friends. Pope's Letters. 

ggih; mifchievous. 

Here the comes curit and fad 3 
Cupid is a Anavifd lad, 

‘Thus to make poor females mad. 
Kwa'visHiy. adv. [from kravifh. | 
t. Dithoneftly ; fraudulently. 

2. Waggithly; mifehievoully. 

Ta KNEAD. v. a. [cnæban, Saxon ; kneden, 
Dutch ] To beat ormingle any tuf or 
fubftance.- It is feldom applied in po- 
pular language but to the att of making 
bread. 

Here’s yetin the word hereafter, the Ancading, 
the making of the cakes, aad the heating of the 
oven.  Shakefp. 

It is a lump, where all bealts Aneaded be, 
Wifdom makes him an ark, whereall agree. Donne. 

"Thus ézeaded up with milk the new-made man 
His kingdom o'er his kindred world began ; 

Till knowledge mifapply’d mifanderitood, 

And pride of empire, lour’d his balmy blood. 

Dryden. 

One pafte of ficth on all degrees beftow'd, 

And kneaded up alike with moift’ning blood. 

Dryden. 

Prometheus, in the Axcading up of the heart, fea- 

foned it with fome furious particles of the lion. 
Addifon's Spe@tator. 

No man ever reapt his corn, 

Or from the oven drew his bread, 

Ere hinds and bakers yet were born, 

That taught them both to fow and knead. Prior. 

The cake the kneaded was the fav’ry meat 

Prior, 

KNE'ADINGTROUGH. jf. [knead and 
trough.) A trough in which the pafte 
of bread is worked together. 

Frogs thall come into thy Aneadingtroughs. | 

Exodus. | 

KNEE. x. /. [cneop, Saxon; kree, Dutch. ] | 

1. The joint of the leg where the leg is; 
joined to the thigh. 

Thy royal. father 

Was a mott fainted king: the queen that bore thee, 

Oftener upon her Aaces than on her fect, 

Died everyday the liv'd.  Sbakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Scotch fkink is a kind of ftrong nourifhment, 
made of the Amees and finews of beet long boiled. 

Bacon. 

I beg and clafp thy kwer. Mitton. 

Wearied with length of ways, worn out with tow, 
16 lay down and leaning on her Anees, 

Invok’d the caufe of all her miferies ; 

And caf her languithing regards above, 

For help from Heav’n, and her ungrateful Jove. 

` 4 s Dryden. 

2, A knee is a piece of timber growing 

crooked, and fo cut that the trunk an 


Moxon s Mech. Exer. 


branch make up an angle. | 


Shake/p. | . 


KNE 
Such difpofitions are the fitte timber to make 
great politicks of: like to Ameetimber, that is good 
for thips that are to be tolled; but not for building 
houfes, that Mall ftand tirm. Ba:ox, 
To Kwes. v. a. [from the noun.) ‘To 
fU phca by kneeling. 

o you that banifh'’d:him, a mile before his tent 

fa!l down, and knee the way into his mercy. 


Shak fp. Coolant 
Retura with her! > , 


Why, the hot blooded France, chat dow'rlefs took 
Our younge(t born: F coutd as well be brought 
To knee his throne, and fquire-like penfion beg. 


+  Bbakefp. 
Knee. adj. [from kree.) 
1. Having knees: as in-kueed, or out-kneed. 
2. Having joints: as veea: grafs. 
Kne‘epeer. adj. [knceand deep. 
1. Riftng to the knees. 
z. Sunk to the knees. 
The country peafant meditates no harm, 
When clad with kins of beafls to keep him warmy 
In winter weather unconcern’d he goes, 
Almoft Aneedecp, through mire in clumfy thoes, 
Dryden. 
KNE'EDGRASS. 2. fe [gramen geniculatum.) 
An herb. 


Kywe‘enoum. 2. f. [aquifolium] An herb 
Ainfrworth, 
KNE'EPAN. n. fa [knee and paz.) A little 
round bone about two inches broad, 
pretty thick, a little convex on both fides, 
and covered with a fmooth cartilage on its 
forefide. Jt is foft in children, but very 
hard in thofe of riper years: it is called 
patella or mola. Over it paffes the tendon 
of the mufcles which extend the leg, to 
which it ferves as a pully. Quinc}. 
The kreepan muft be feat, with the’ knitting 
thereof, by a fine thadow underneath the joint. 
y Peacharon Drawing. 
To KNEEL. v. x. [from knee.) To perform 
the act of genufiection; to bend the 
knee. 
When thou do’ft aik ine bleffing, I'l) Arce/ down, 
And afk of thee forgivenefs. 
Sbake/peare's King Lear. 
Ere I was rifen from the place that fbew’d 
My duty kneeling, came a reeking pott, 
Stew'd in his hatte, balf breathing, panting foreh 
From Goneril, his mittrefs, falutation. e 
. Shakefpeare. 
A certain man 4veeling down to him, faid, Lord, 
have mercy upon my fon; for he is lunatick. 
Matt. xvii. 14° 
As foon as you are dreffed, reel and fay the 
Lord’s prayere Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 
KNE'ETRIBUTE. a, f/. [hace and tribute. | 
Genuflection ; worfhip or obeifance fhown 
by kneeling. 
Receive from us 
Kacetribute yet unpaid, proftration vile, Mirton. 
Kn EL. x. J. fenil, Welfh, a fancral pile; 
cnyllan, to ring, Sax.] ` The fouad ofa 
bell rung at a funeral. 


I would not with them to a fairer death, 


And fo his zell is knoll*d. Shakefp. 
Sea nymphs hourly ring his &aed/: 
Hark, now I hearthem. Shakefp, Teapefle 


When he was brought again to th’ bar, tochear 
His 4ze// rung out, his judgement, he was ftirt'd 
With fuch an agony, he {weat extremely. 

Shakefpeare. 
AH thefe motions, which we faw, 
Aire but. as ice, which crackles ata thaw: 
Or as a lute, which in moift weather rings: 
Her rell alone, by cracking of her ttrings, Donne. 

Unhappy flave, and pupil to*a bell, 

W hich his hours work, as'trours do-tet!; 
Unhappy till the laft, the kind releafing kael. 
i Cowley. 
At 


K Nir 
At dawn poor Stella danc’d and fung; 
The am’rous youth around her bow'd ; 
At night her fatal dwe// was rung 3 
I faw, and kifs’d hes in her fhrowd. 
Knew. The preterite of éacw. 
Kyire. 2. f. plur. kniver” (cmp, Saxon ; 


Prior. 


KN I 
a knight dubbed at the whipping pok, or 


illory, 

There, are knights of the pof, and holy cheats 
enough, to fwear the truth of the broadeft’ contra- 
dictions, where pious frauds hall give: them an ex- 
traordinary call. South. 


kniff, Danith.] An inftrument edged and | Knicuts of rhe Shire. One of the repre- 


inted, wherewith meat is cut, and ani- 
mals killed. 


Ceme, thick night, 
And pall thee ia the duonett {moke of hell, 
That my keen Anse fee not the wound it makes. 
Shakefpeare. 
Bleft powers, forbid thy tender life 
Should bleed upon a barbarous krife. Crafoaw. 
The facred priefts with ready knives bereave 
The beart of lite, and in full bowls receive 
The ftreaming blood. Dryden's Æn. 
Ev'n io his tleep he ftarts, and fears the knife, 
Ard, trembling, in hie arms takes his aceomplice 
r wife. Dryden. 
Pain is notin the knife that cutsus : but we call 
it cutting ia the Axife, and pain only in ourfelves. 
Watt» 
KNIGHT. 2. /. [enthz, Sax. kreckt, Germ. 


a fervant or pupil. | 


1. A man advanced to a certain degree of | Kni/cutiy. adv. 


military rank. It was anciently the cuftom 
to knight every man of rank or fortune, 
that he might be qualified to give chal- | 
lenges, to fight in the lifts, and to per- 
form feats of arms., In England knight- 
hood confers the title of fir: as, fr Tho- 
mas, fr Richard. When the name was 


not known, it was ufual to fay fr 
knight. 
That fame énigdt's own {word thisis of yore, 
Which Merlin made. Spenfer. 
Sis dwight, if knighe thou be, 
Abandon this forettalled place. Spenfer. 
When every caf in jaw is right, . 
No fquire in debt, and no poor Axighr. 
Shakefp. King Lear. 
This twighr; tut yet why faould I call him 
knight, 
To give impiety:to this rev'rent ftile > Daniel. 
Wo fquire with érighr didibetter tic 
In parts, in manners, and in wit. 
2. Shakefpeare ufes it of a female, and it muft 
therefore be uaderftood in its original 


meaning, pupil or follower. 

Pardon, goddeís of the night, 
Thofe that Acw thy virgin twig: ; 
For the which, with fongs of woe, 
Round abouther tomb they go. 

3- A champion. 

He fuddenly unties the poke, 
Which out of it'fent fuch a fmoke, 
As ready was them all to choke, 
Sogricvous'was the pother:; 

So that the émighrs each other loft, 
And ftood as till as any pot. 


Shakefpcare. 


Drayton. 


fentatives of a county in parliament : he 
formerly was a military knight, but now 
any man having an eftate in land of fix 
hundred pounds a-year is qualified. 


To Knicnr. v. a, {fromthe noun.) To 


create one a knight, which is done by 
the king, who gives the perfon kneeling 
a blow with a fword, and bids him rife 
up fr. 
Favours came thick upon him: the next St. 
George’s day he was knighted. Wotton. 
The lord protector kwighred the king ; and im- 
mediately the king ftood up, took the {word from 
the lord proteCtor, and dubbed the lord mayor of 
London knighr. Hayward. 
The-hero William, sand the martyr Charles 
One kaighted Blackmore, and one penfion’d Quarles, 


Pope. 
from kzight.] Befit- 
ting a knight; befeeming a knight. 

Let us take care of your wound, upon condition 
that a more knightly combat thall be performed be- 
tween us. = Sidney. 

How dares your pride prefume againft my laws: 
As in a'lifted held to tight your caufe: 

Unask’d the royal grant, no marihal by, 
As knigbrly tites require, nor judge to try. Dryden. 


Kni'curioop. m. f. [from kxight.] “The 


character or dignity of a kaight. 
The fword which Merlin made, 
For that his nourfling, when he Anightbood fwore, 
Therewith to doen his fees eternal fmart. 
Fairy Queen, 
Speak truly on thy teiphrbood, and thine oath, 
And fo defend thee Heaven and thy valour. 
Shakefpeare. 
Is this the fir, who fome wafte wife to win, 
A knighthood bought, to go a-woeing in? Ben Fonf. 
If you needs mutt write, write Cafar’s praife, 
You'll gain at leaft a knfghrbcod or the bays, Pope. 


Hudibras.| KN i'GHTLESS. adj, [from kaight.] Unbe- 


coming a knight. Obfolete. 
Arife, thou curfed mifcreant. 
That hait with knighsle/t guile, and treacherous 
train, 


Fair knighthood foully thamed. Fairy Queen. 


To KNIT. v. a. preter. kwit or knitted. 


{cnivzan, Saxon. j 


1. To make or unite by texture, without a 


loom. 

Sleep, that énireup the ravell’d fleeve of care, 
The birth of each day’s Life, fore labour's bath, 
Balm of hart minds, Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

A thoufand Cupids in thofe curls do tit; 

Thofe curious nets thy fleader fingers knit. Waller, 
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This royal hand and mine are newly kra, 
And the conjunction of our inward fouls 
Married in league. Shake/p. King Jobn. 
By the fimplicity of Venus’ doves, 
By that which éitterh fouls, and profpers loves. 
y Shakefpeare. 
If ye become peaceably, mine heart fhall be krit 
unto you, 1 Cbron. xii. 17. 
That their hearts might be comforted, being Ait 
together in love. Col. ii. 2. 
He doth fundamentally and mathematically de- 
monttrate the firmeft Aniteings of the upper timbers, 
which make the roof. ‘otton's Architecture, 
Pride and impudence, in faction krit, 


Ulurp the chair of wit! Ben Fonfon's New Inns. 
Ye knit my heart to you by afking this queftion. 
Bacore 


Thefe two princes were agreeable to be joined in 
marriage, and thereby é#it both realms into one, 

zi Hayward, 

Come, knit hands, and beat the ground, 
In a light fantaftick round. Miltone- 

God gave feveral abilities to feveral perfons, that 
each might help to fupply the publick needs, and, 
by joining to fill up all wants, they be zit together 
by juftice, as the parts of the world are by nature. 

Taylor's Rule of living Holy. 

Nature cannot kait the boñes where the parts are 
under a difcharge. Wifeman's Surgery. 


4- To contract. 


What are the thoughts that Amit thy brow in 
frowns, 
And turn thy eyes fo coldly on thy prince ? 
Addifor, 


5. To tie up. 


Fic faw heaven opened, and a certain yeflel de- 
{cending unto him, as it had been a great theet, kzi? 
at the four corners, and let down to the earth. 

Aces, x. 12, 


Te KNIT. v. 4. 
1. To weave without a loom. 


A young fhepherdefs Awisting and finging: her- 
voice comforted her hands to work, and her hands 
kept time to her voice's mutick. Sidney. 

Make the world diftinguith Julia’s fon 
From. the vile offspring of a trull, that fts 
By the town-wall,.and for her living Avies. Dryden. 


2. To join; toclofe; to unite. Not ufed. 


Our fever’d navy too 
Have knit again;. and float, threat’ning mof fea-like. 
Sbake/peare. 


Knit. a. f. [from the verb.] Texture. 


Let theirheuds be fleekiy comb’d, their bie coats . 
brufli’d, and theirgarters of an inditferent énit. 
Shake/pecres 


KNITTER. 2. f. [from kzit] One who 


weaves or knits. 
The fpinfters and the zitters in the fun, 
And the three maids that weave their thread with 


bones, 
Do ufe to chant it. Shake/p. Twelfih Night. 


KNIT TINGNEEDLE. x. /. [fait an needle, } 


A wire which women ufe in knitting. 
He gave her a cuff on the ear, the would prick 
him with her knittingneedle. 


Did 1 for this my couatry bring 
To help their dnight apdint dee king, 
Aad raife the firlt feditian ? 


Kwiecnt Errant. 


Arbuthnot's Jobn Bult. 

KNI'TTLE. me fo [from dwt.) A ftring 
that gathers a purfe round. ` Ainfavorth. 
KNOB. x. /. [cnæp, Saxon; xop, Dutch.} 


2. Totye. 
Send for the county; gotell him of this; 
IIlhave this knot kzit up to-morrow morning. 
Shakefpeare. 


Denkam. 
[chevalier errant.] A 


wandering knight ; one who went about 3. To join; to unite. 


in queft of adventures. 
Like a bold knight errunt did proclaim 

Combat to all, and bore away the dame. Denbam. 

The ancient errant knights 

Won all their miftreffes in fights ; 

They cut whole giants into fritters, 

To put them into am’rous twitters, Hudibras. 

Kwiont Errantry. [from knight errant. | 
‘The character or manners of wandering 

knights. 


That which with the vulgar paffes for Courage is 


This was formerly 
aword of extenfive ufe; it is now lefs 
frequent. 

His gall did grate for gricf and high difdain, 
And kaithing all his force, gotone hand free. 


: Spenfer, 
Thefe,.mine enemies, are all kni? up 
In theirdiftractions : they are in my power. Shake/p. 
O let the vile world end,. 
And the premifed flames of the laft day 
Knit carth and heav’n together ! 
Shake/peare’s Henry V1, 
Lay yourhighnefs’ ves > 


Kno’sBep. adj. [from krok.) 


A protuberance ;. any part bluntly rifing 
above the reft. 

Juft before the entrance of the right auricle of the 
heart is a remarkable Ao or bunch, raifed up from 
the fubjacent fat. ay. 
Set with 
knobs; having protuberance3. 

The horns of a roe deer of Greenland are pointed 


at the top, and Ånobbed or tuberous at the bottom. 
Crew. 


KNo'BBINESS. x. /. [from knobby.) The 


quality of having knobs. 


a biutith fort of knight erraxtry, fecking outneediels | 
encounters, Norris, 


Kaicut of the Po. A hireling evidence; 
3 


Kno'spy. adj. [trom dnod.] 
1. Full of knobs. 
2. Hard; ftubborn, 

6X2 


Command upon me ; to the which my duties 
Are with a mof iadiffoluble tye 
Shakefp, Macbeth, 


ÚS knit, 


The 


K°N O 
The méormers continued in a knobby kind ef ob- 
Rinacy, refolving Mill to conceal the names ot the 
„authors. Howel. 
JoKnock. V. #. [cnucian, Saxon ; cenoce, a 
blow, Welth.] i 
1. To clah; to be driven fuddenly, , to- 
gether. | 
Any hard body thruft forwards by another body 
„contiguous, without ézocking, giveth no noife. 


Bacon's Natural Hiftory: 


They may fay, the atoms of the chaos being va- | Jo K Nout. v. a, 


rioufly moved according to this catholick law, muft 
needs Amock and interfere. y Bentley. 
3. To beat, as at a door for admittance ; 


commonly with av. 
Villain, l fay, krock me at this gate, 
And rap me well ; or L'il knock your knave’s pate ! 
Shake/peare. 
Whether to knock againit the gates of Rome, 
_Or rudely vifitthem in parts remote, 
To fright them, ere deftroy. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
l bid the rafcal krock upon your gate, 
And could not get him for my heart togo it. 
Shakefpeare. 
For harbour at. a thoufand doors they knockad. 
Not one of all the thoufand but.was lock'd. Dryden. 
Knock at your, own breaft, and afk your foul, 
If thofe fair fatal eyesedg’d not your fword. Dryden. 
. To Knock under. A common expreffion, 
which denotes that a man yields or fub- 
mits. Submiffion is expretled amoag good 
fellows by knocking under the table, 
Followed commonly by a particle : as, to 
knock up, to roufe by knocking; to knock 
down, to fell by a blow. 
JI KNOCK. % A. a 
1. To affet or change in any refpect by 


blows. 
Z4ow do you mean removing him)? 
Why, by making him incapable of Othello’s place ; 
knocking out his brains. Shake[p. Othello. 
\ He that has his chains knocked off, and the prifon 
dvors fet open to him, is perfectly at liberty. Locke. 
Time was, a fober Englithman would kock 
‘Mis fervants wp, and rife by five o'clock 5 
Inftru& his family in ev’ry rule, 
And fend his wife to church, his fon to fchool. Pope. 
2. To dath together; to ftrike; to collide 


with a fharp noife. 
So when the cook faw my jaws thus Rock it, 
„She would have made a pancake of my packet. 
Cleavelund. 
At him he lanc’d his fpear, and pierc’d his 
breaft; 
On the hard earth the Lycian Anock'd-his head, 
And lay fupine ; and forth the fpirit fied. Dryden. 
Tis the {port of itatefmen, 
When heroes knock their knotty heads together, 
And fall by one another. l owe. 
4. To Knock down, To fell by a blow. 
He began to knock down his fellow-citizens with 
a great deal of zeal, and to fill all Arabia with blood- 
fhed. Addifon. 
A man who is grofs in a woman’s Company, ought 
to be Anocked down with a club. Clariffa. 
4. To Kwocx os the head. To kill by a 


blow; to deftroy. 
He betook himfeif to his orchard, and walking 
there was knocked cm the bead by a tree. South. 
Excefs, either with an apoplexy, knocks a man on 
the bead; or with a fever, like fire in a {trong- 
water-fhop, burns him down to the ground. 
Grew's Cofmel. 


‘Knock. #. J. [from the verb. } 
1. A fudden ftroke; a blow. 


Some men never conceive how the motion of the 
earth fhould wave them from a kveck perpendicu- 
larly directed from a body in the air above. : 

Brown's Vulgar Errors. 

Ajax belabours there an harmlefs ox, 

And thinks that Agamemnon feels the knocks. 
Dryden. 
2. A loud ftroke at a door for admiflion. 


4 


__ Rung deaf and hotlow. 


2. The hammer which hangs at the door 


K NO > 
Gaifcard, Ia hi leathern frock, F 
Stood ready, with his thrice-repeated Ansck ? 
Thrice with adoleiul found the jarring grate 
Dryden's Boccace. 
NO'CKER. mf. (from ducck. ] 
1. Hethat knocks. 


for ftrangers to ‘ftrike. 

Shut, thut the door, good’ John ! fatigu’d, I faid, 
Tie up the Asackery fay I'm tick, I’m dead. Pope. 
(from’ kzell.] , To ring 

the bell, generally for a funeral. 

Had I as many-fons as+I have hairs, 

I would not with them to a fairer death 

And fo his knell is kvo/l’d, Shakefp. Macbeth. 
ToKwort. vn. To foundas a bell. 


If ever you have look'd on better days, * 
li ever been where bells have xoka to church, 


; - Shakefpeare. 
Knotty. ».f. A little hill. Ainfevorth. 


Knor. u. f. [A corruption of kxap.] Any 
«tufty top. Ainjworth. 
Knop. n. fo [ranunculus.| A flower. 
Knor. n. Ji [enoveva, Saxon; kwot, Ger- 
man ;-kxutte, Dutch; $worte, Erfe, | 
1. A complication of a cord or ftring -not 
eafily to bedifentangled. ` 
He found that Reafon’s felf now reafons bound 
To faen knots, which fancy firit had found. 
Sidney. 
As the fair veftal to the fountain came, 
Let none be ttartled at a veftal’s name, 
Tir’d with the walk, the laid her down to reft; 
And to the winds expos’d her glowing breatt, 
To take the frefhnefs of the morning air, 
And gather’d in a not her flowing hair.  Addifon. 


2. Any figure of which the lines frequently 
interfect each other. 

Garden fAvots, the frets of houfes, and all equal 
figures, pieafe : whereas unequal figures are but de- 
formities. Bacon. 

Our fea-wall’d garden, the whole land, 

Is full of weeds, her faireft flowers choked vp, 
Her knots diforder’d. Sbakefp. Rickard M1. | 
Ic fed 
Flow’rs worthy paradife, which not nice are 
In beds and curious Åzots, but nature boon, 
Pour’d forth profufe on hill and dale, and plain. 
: Milton, 

Their quarters are contrived into elegant évots, 
adorned with the moft beautiful flowers. More. 

Henry in acts involving Emma’sname, 

Pad half-exprefs'd, and half-conceal’d his fame 
Upon this tree; and as the tender mark b 
Grew with the year, and widen’d with the-bark, 
Venus had heard the virgin’s foft addrefs, ` 
That, as the wound, the paffion might increafe. 
Prior. 
3.. Any bond of affociation or union. 
Confirm that amity 
With nuptial kaot, ifthou vouchfafe to grant 
That virtuous lady Bona. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Richmond aims 
At young Elizabeth, my brother’s daughter, 
And by that knot looks proudly on the crown. 
) Sbhukefpeare, 

I would he had continued to his country 
As he began, and not unknit himfelf f 
The noble sor he made. Shakefp. Coriolanus, 

Why left you wife and children, 
Thofe precious motives, thofe ftrong'knots of love ? 
Shake/p. 

Not all that Saul could threaten or perfuade. 

In this clofe Avot, the {malleft Joofenefs made. l 

Cowley. 

4. A hard part in a piece of wood caufed 

by the protuberance of a bough, and 

confequently by a tranfverfe direction of 
the fibres. . A joint in an herb. 

Taking the very refufe among thofe which ferved 


Ances, he hath carved it diligendy, when 


he had 
nothing elfe to do. Br ifd. 


to no ufe, being a crooked piece of wood, and full of 
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Such Avofe and croffnefs of grain ts objefted ‘here, 
as will hardly fuffer that form, which they ery -up 


here as the only juft reformation, to go on fo fmoothly 
herevas it might do'in Scotland. King Cbarles. 


i5. Difficulty; intricacy. 


» Aman» thall’ be perplexed with aers and- pro- 
blems of bufinefs, and contrary affairs, ~where the 
determination is dubious, and both parts of the 
contrariety feem equally weighty ; fo that, which 
way foever the choice determines, a man is lure to 
venture a great concem. South's Sermons. 
6. Any‘intrigue, or difficult perplexityof 
affairs. 

When the difcovery was made that the king was 
living,, which was the krz ot the play untied, the 
reft is fhutup in the compafs of fome tew lines, 

Dryden’ t Difrefnoy. 
7.,A.confederacy ; an affociation; a {mall 
band. | ie 

Oh you panderly rafcals! there’s a Anot, a gang, 
a confpiracy againit me. 

Sbakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Whatis there here in Rome that can delight thee > 
Where not a foul, without thine own foul kxot, 

But tears and hates thee.” 4» Ben Fonfon’s Catalint 

A knot of good-tellows borrowed a tum of money 
of a gentleman upon the king’s thighway. 

L'E/firange. 

I am now with a éaor ‘of his admirers, {who 
make requctt that you would give notice of, the 
window where the knight intends to appear. 

. Addifon's Spefator, 
8. A clufter; acolleion. . 

The way of fortune is like the milky way in the 
{ky, which is a meeting or évot,‘of.a number of 
fmall {tars, not feen afunder, but giving light toge- 
ther. Bacon's Ejfays. 

In a picture, befides the principal figures which 
compofe it, and are placed in the midit of it, there 
are lefs groups or évots of tigures difpofed at proper 
diftances, which are parts of the piece, and feem to 
carry on the fame defigniin a more*inferior manner. 

Dryden, 
To Knot. v. a. [from the noun. } 
1. To complicate in knots. 


Happy we who from fuch queens are freeds. 
That were always telling beads ; 

But here’s a’ queen when the rides abroad 
ls always Avosting threads. 

2. To intangle; to perplex. 

3. To unite. > 

The party of the papifts in England are become 
more knotted, both in dependence towards Spain, and 
amongtt themfelves. Bacon. 

To KNOT. Vine 
1. To form buds, knots, or joints in vege- 
tation. 

Cut hay when it begins to éxor. 

; Mortimer's Hufbandry, 
2. To knit knots for fringes. 
Kno’rsERRYBUSH. n. fe [chamaemorus.| 
A plant. Ainfworth. 
Kno'rcrass. 2.f. [knot and grafs; polygo- 
num. | Aplant. 
Your minimus of hind’ring Amotgra/s made. 
\. Shakefp. 
Kno'rrep. adj. [from &xot.] Full of Knots. 
The knotted oaks fhall fhow'rs of honey weep. 
Dryden. 
Knolrriness. 2,f. [from knotty.) Fulnefs 
of knots; unevennefs; intricacy ; dif- 
culty. 

Virtue was reprefented by Hercules naked, with 
is lion’s fkin and knotted club: by his oaken club 
is fignified reafon ruling the appetite ; the hnottinefs 
thereof, the difficulty they have that feek after virtue. 

Peacham on Drawing. 
Kno'tty. adj. | from knot. | 
1. Full of knots. 

l have feen tempefts, when the fcolding winds 

Have riv’d the 4otty oaks. 
Shakefpeare's Julius sig =» 


Sedley. 
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"The timber in fome trees. more clean, In fome 
_ more Anotty: try it by {peaking at one end, and 
laying the ear atthe other; for if it be Avorty, the 


voice will not pafs © t x Bacon. 
Phe Amotty. oaks thet lit ning branches bow, 
ad i Rofcorhmon. 
One with a brand yet hurning from the flame, 
Arm’d with a knotty club another.came. 
** Dryden's FEn. 
“Where the vales with violets once were crown’d, 
Now kaotty burrs and thorns difgrace the ground. 
Dryden. 
2. Hard; rugged. 
Valiant fools 
Were made by nature for the wife to work with: 
They are their tools; and ’tis the fport of itatefmen, 
When heroes knock their srotty heads together, 
And fall by one another. 
Rowe's Ambitious Stepmother. 
3. Intricate; perplexed ; dificult; embar- 


ed. 

King Henry, in the very entrance. of his reign, 
met with a point of great difficulty, and £zerly to 
folve, able to trouble and confound the wiieft king». 

Bacon. 

Princes exercifed (kill in putting intricate quel- 

“tions, and he that was the beft at the untying of 
knotty difficulties, carried the prize. L’ Eftranze. 

Some on the bench the knotty laws untie. Dryd. 

They compliment, they fit, chey chat, 7 % 
Fight o'er the wars, reform the {tate ; 

A thoufand Avotty points they clear, 
Till {upper and my wife appear. Prior. 
Jo KNOW. ~w. a. preter. I knew, I have 
known. [cnapan, Saxon. ] 
t. To perceive with certainty, whether in- 
tuitive or difcurfive. 

O, that a man might drow 
The end of this day’s bufinefs ere itcome! Shak, 

The memorial of virtue is immortal, becaufe it is 
known with God and with men. Wifd.iv. 1. 

The gods all things A7ou, Milton, 

Not from experience, for the world was new, 

He only from their caufe their natures Anew. 
Denbam. 

We doubt not, neither can we properly fay we 
think we admire and love you above all other men: 
there is a certainty in the propofition, and we 
know it. Dryden. 

When a man makes ufe of the name of any fimple 
idea, which he perceives is not underftood, he is 
obliged by the laws of ingenuity, and the end of 
fpeech, to make Ancwz what idea he makes it ftand 
for. Locke. 

2. To be informed of; to be taught. 

Ye hall be healed, and it thall be snow to you 

why his hand is not removed from you. 


1 Sam. vi. 3. 

Led on with a defire to know 
What nearer might concern him. Milton. 

One would have thought you had krown better 
things than to expect a kindnefs from a common 
enemy. . L’ Effrange. 

3. To diftinguifh. 

Numeration is but the adding of one unit more, 
and giving to the whole a new name, whereby to 
knw it from thofe before and after, and diftinguith 
it from every Smaller or greater multitude of ee 

ocke. 


4. To tecognife. 
What art thou, thus to rail on me, that is neither 
haown of thee, nor tnows thee ? Shakefp, 
‘They told what things were done in the way, and 
how he was krowa of them in breaking of bread. 
Luke, xxiv. 35. 
At nearer view he thought he kacw the dead, 
And call'd the wretched man to mind. Flatman. 
Tell me how 1 may kasw him. Milton. 
ç. To be no ftranger to; to be familiar 


with. 
What are you ? 
r man, made tame to fortune’s blows, 
Who, by the art of krotun and feeling forrows, 
Am pregnant to good pity. Shakefp. King Lear, 
6. To converfe with another fex, 


—A moft 


. 


' KNO 
And Adam kaeru Eve his wife, 
To KNOW. V. ts om 
1. To- have clear and certain perception ; 
not to be doubsful, 
I kaw of a furety, that the Lord hath fent his 


angel, and deliyered me‘out of the hand of Herod. 
ov Aas. 


Geneefs. 


2. Not to'be ignorant.: i 

When they knotu within: themfelves they 'fpeak 
of that they do, not ‘well acw, they would never- 
thelefs feem to others to know of that which they 
may not well fpeak. Bacon. 

Not to aow of things remote, but know 

That which before us lies in daily life, 
Is the prime wifdom. Milian. 
In the other world there is no confideration that 
will fting our confciences more cruelly than this, that 
we did wickedly, when we, knew to have done better ; 
and chofe to make ourfelves miferable, when we 
underftood the way to have been happy. Ti//ot/o2. 
They might underftand thofe excellencies which 
they blindly valued, fo as not to be farther impoled 
upon by bad pieces, and to now when nature was 
well imitated by the moft able mafter:. Dryder. 
3. To be informed. 

The prince and Mr. Poins will put on our jer- 
kins and aprons, and Sir John mutt not krov ot it. 
Shuke/p. 
. There is but.one mincral body, that we dow of, 
heavier than common quickfilver. Boyle. 


4. T9 Know for. To have knowledge of. 
A colloquial expreffion. X 

He faid the water itfelf was a good healthy water ; 
but for the party that own’d it, he might have more 
difeafes than he knew for. Shakefp. Henry 1V. 

(A To Know of. In Shakefpeare, is to take 
cognifance of; to examine. 

Fair Hermia, queftion your defires, 

Know of your youth, examine well your blood, 

Whether, if you yield not to your father’s choice, 

You can endure the livery of a nua. 

For ay to be in a thady cloittermew'd. Shake/p. 
Kno'waBre. adj. [from kzow.} Cogno- 

{cible ; gee to be difcovered or un- 

derftood. 

Thefe are refulved into a confeffed ignorance, and 
and I fhall not purfue them to their old afylum ; 
and yet it may be, there is more knowadle in thefe, 
than in lefs acknowledged myfteries. Glanville. 

’Tis plain, that under the law of works is com- 
prehended alfo the law of nature, kmotwudle by 
reafon, as well as the law given by Mofes. 

Locke. 

Thefe two arguments are the voices of nature, 
the unanimous fuffrages of all real beings and fub- 
ftanccs created, that are naturally Anzowadb/e without 
revelation, Bentley. 

Kyower. z. f. [from know.) One who 
has {kill or knowledge. 

If we look on a vegetable, and can only fay ’tis 
cold and dry, we are pitiful Arowers, lanville. 

I know the refa and reverence which in this 
addrefs l ought to appear in before you, who are a 
general knower of mankind and poetry. Southerne. 

Kxo'winc. adj. [from know. | 
1. Skilful; well inftru€ted; remote from 
ignorance. 

You have heard, and with a knowing ear, 

That he, which hath our noble father slain, 
Purfu’d my life. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

The knowingeff of thefe have of late reformed 
their hypothefis. Boyle. 

What makes the clergy g/orious is to be knowing 
in. their profeffion, unfpotied in their lives, active 
and laborious in their charges. South. 

The neceffity of preparing for the offices of religion 
was aleflon which the mere light and dictates of 
common reafon, without the help of revelation, 
tauzht all the kvowing and intelligent part of the 
world. South's Sermons. 

Bellino, one of the firt who was of any confidera- 
tion at Venice, painted very drily, according to the 
manner of his time : “he was very Anowing both in 
arebiteCture and pesfpedtive. Dryden. 


KNU 


_ All animals: of the fame kind, which form a 1- 
ciety, are more &nowing than.others, Addijute 
2. Confcious ; intelligent, 
Could any but a knowsng prudent caufe 
Begin fuch motions and affign fuch laws? 
If the Great Mind had form'd a different frame, 
Might not your wanton wit the fyftem blame. 
l Blackmore, 
Kxo'winc.m for [from know. ]-' Know- 
ledge. | y: 4 
Let him be fo entertain’d as fuits gentlemen of 
your knowing to a ttranger of his quality. Shake/p, 
Kno'wincry. adv, [from kacwing.) With 
fkill; with knowledge, 
He knowing/y and wittingly brought-evil into the 
world, More. 
They who were rather fond of it than knowingly 
admired it, regght defend their inclination by their 
reafon. Dryden, 
To the private duties of the clofet he repaired, as 
often as he entered upon any bufinels of confequence : 
I fpeak knowingly. Atterbury, 
Kno'wLepce. z. f. [from know. | 


1. Certain perception; indubitable appre. 
henfion. 

Knowledge, which is the higheft. degree of the 
fpeculative taculties, confifts in the perception of the 
truth of affirmative or negative propofitions.' Locke, 

Do but fay to me what I {hould do, 

That in your knowledge may by me be done, 
And l ain preft unto it. 
; p Shakefp. Merchant of Penice, 
2. Learning ; illumination of the mind. 
Ignorance is the curfe of God, 
Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heav’1. 
a ii ; Shake/p. 
3. Skill in any thing. 
Shipmen that have Azow/edge of the fea.” Kings. 
4. Acquaintance with any fact or perfon. 

The dog ftcaight fawned upon his matter for old 

knowledge. Sidney. 
5- Cognifance ; notice. 

Why have I found grace in thine eyes, that thou 

fhouldit take knowledge of me, feeing I am attranger ? 


Rath. 

A ftate’s anger fhould not take 
Knowledge either of fools or women. Ben Yonfon. 

6. Information ; power of knowing. 

I pulled off my headpiece, and humbly entreated 

her pardon, or knowledge why the was cruel. Sidney. 
To KNO'WLEDGE. v. a [not in ufe.] To 
acknowledge ; to avow. 

The prophet Hofea tclis us that God faith of the 
Jews, they have reigned, but not by me: which 
proveth plainly, that there are governments which 
God doth not avow: for though they be ordained by 
his fecret providence, yet they are not knowledged 
by his revealed will. Bacon's Holy War. 

To KNUBBLE, v. a ([kxipler, Danifh.] 
To bear. ; Skinner. 


KNU'CKLE, #. /. [enucle, Saxon ; vockle, 
Dutch. ] 


1. The joints of the fingers protuberant 
when the fingers clofe, 
Thus often at the Temple-ftairs we've feen 
Two tritons, of a rough athletick mien, 
Sourly difpute fome quarrel of the flood, 
With knuckles bruis’d, and face befmear'd in blood. 
x Garth. 
2. The knee joint of a calf. 
Jelly, which they ufed for a reftorative, is chiefly 
made of knuckles of veal. Bacon's Na ural Hifi. 


3. The articulation or joint of a plant. 


Divers herbs have joints or knuckles, as it wete 
flops in thetr germination: as gillyflowers, pinks, 
and corn. ja COM 


To Knu'cxve. vu. x. [from the noun.}] To 
fubmit: 1 fuppofe from an odd. cuftom 
of ftriking the under fide of the table 
with the knuckles, in confeflion of an 
argumental defeat. 

Kx u'cKLED 


KNU KNU KYD 


Krv‘ceren. adj. [from kewckle.} Jointed. | An m word preferved in a rhyme of | Konen for kaew. Spenfer, 
The reed or cane is a watry plant, and groweth predi 10M . : To Kyp. v. n. [corru ted probably from 
not but in the water, it hath thefe pr : rties, that it The country knufs, Hob, Dick, and Hick, cud Saxon. | o jae P y 
is hollow, and it is knuck/ed both Talk and root} With clubs and clouted fhoon, À Ss 
that, being dry, it is more hard and fragile than Shall fill up Duifendale But ah, unjuft and worthlefs Colin Clout, 
other wood ; that it putteth forth no boughs, though With Maughter’d bodies foon. Ha d. That kyd/ the hidden kinds of many a weed ; 
many {talks out of one root. Bacon's Nat. Hif. KnurR. Me S (tzor, German, A Yet kydf not one to cure thy fore heart root, 
K knot: a hard fubit Whofe raukling wound as yet doth rifely bleed. 
Knurr. m. f. (perhaps corrupted from |°" he f DO ee tan et S, 
knave, ox the fame with chu uff A lout The {tony nodules found lodged in the ftrata, are 
2 . a 


called by the workmen kæsrs andkoots. Woodw, 


, 
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